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VOL.  II. 


G  L  A  S  S-MA  K  I  N  G. 


LASS-MAKING ,  is  the  Art  of 
p  reducing  Salt,  Sand,  or  Stone,  by 

the  Action  of  the  Fire  into  a  tranl- 

# 

parent,  brittle,  and  factitious  Body, 
called  Glafs . 


Note,  That  before  I  proceed  further, 
it  is  need! ary  we  fhould  enquire  in¬ 
to  the  Nature  and  Characters  of  Glafs,  that  we  may 
be  well  verfed  in  all  the  Secrets  and  Myfteries  of  our 
Art,  and  be  capable  to  fpeak  pertinently  of  it,  when 
Occafion  offers  ;  and  not  appear  like  a  vail  Number 
of  other  Artilts,  who  know  no  thing  of  their  Profeffion, 
but  merely  the  mechanical  Part. 

Naturaliffcs  arc  divided  in  what  Clafs  of  Bodies  to 
rank  Glafs.  Agricola  confiders  it  as  a  concrete  Juice  «, 
Bellovaccufis  as  a  Stone  j  Fallopius  ranks  it  among  the 
Media  Mineral} a  •,  and  the  Workmen,  when  in  Fu- 
fion,  call  it  Melal.  But  Dr.  Mcrrct  fets  afide  all 
thefe  Opinions,  from  this  Confidcration,  that  all  the 
foremen tion’d  Bodies  arc  naturally  Concretes,  whereas 
Glafs  is  a  Compound  made  by  Art,  and  never  found 
in  the  Earth  as  the  others  are. .  .  Fallopius ,  indeed, 
contends,  that  Glafs  is  no  more  artificial  than  a  Metal, 
and  that  they  arc  both  equally  extracted  and  educed 
Jrom  other  Bodies ;  the  one  from  Sand,  the  other  from 
its  Ore.  He  adds,  that  though  Allies  be  added  to 
Sand,  for  the  making  of  Glafs,  yet  it  is  falfc,  that 
they  contribute  to  the  Compofition  of  Glafs  j  their 
Ufc,  according  to  him,  being  only  for  the  better  ex¬ 
tracting  of  the  Glafs  from  the  Mineral  Stone.  This 
Dr.  Mcrrct  confutes,  by  obferving,  that  if  Glafs  were 
extracted  from  the  Stones,  or  Sand  only,  the  Weight 
of  the  Metal  mu  ft  bu  much  Jcfs  than  that  of  the 


Stones  alone  ;  whereas  it  is  much  greater,  an  hundred 
Weight  of  Sand  fufitcing  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ol  Glafs.  He  is  therefore  of  Opinion,  that  the  Allies 
contribute  a  deal  of  Salt  to  the  Compofition  of  Glafs  * 
lor  in  Pieces  of  old  Glafs,  one  may  fonie times  pick 
out  Grains  of  Salt,  cafily  difcoverablc  to  the  Taftc  \ 
bcOdcs  that,  the  fined  Glafs  (landing  long  in  a  fub- 
termneous  Place,  will  moulder  or  relolve  into  its  firfL 
Ingredients,  Salt  and  Sand,  by  the  Decay  of  the  U- 
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nion  thereof ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  the  Salt  re¬ 
mains  in  the  Glafs  in  Specie.  To  fupport  this  Senti¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Merret ,  the  following  Experiment  of 
-  Van-Hdmont ,  on  Glafs,  cap.  de  Terra,  is  quoted.  Melt 
Glafs-Dufl  with  Sandever  and  Water,  pour  on  Aqua- 
Regia  enough  to  faturate  the  Sandever,  and  the  Sand 
will  precipitate  to  the  Bottom  in  the  fame  Quantity 
and  Weight,  as  was-firfl  ufed,  .1  am  neither  of  Fal¬ 
lopius  nor  of  Dr.  Merrct's  Opinion ;  for  I  really  be¬ 
lieve  that  Gl(ifs  is  a  Sort  of  Metal,  not  extracted  from 
Sand  by  a  fimple  Separation,  as  Fallopius  imagined, 
but  form’d  of  Sand  both  naturally  and  artificially. 

.  That  Glafs  is  naturally  form’d  of  Sand,  or  rather  that 
the  Sand  is  an  impcrfeCt  Glafs,  appears  from  this,  that  all 
Sorts  of  Sands  are  not  proper  to  make  Glafs  with,  but 
only  a  particular  Sand  ;  and  even  in  that  particular 
Sand,  are  found  fcveral  different  Species,  fome'fitfor 
one  Sort  of  Glafs,  and  others  for  another  Sore ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Fincnels  or  Coarfcnefs ;  or  rather,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  Parts  the  Sand  is  compofed  of,  have  been 
better  elaborated  in  their  rcfpcCtivc  Matrices,  and’  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  to  undergo  thole  Changes,  and  be  fufeep- 
tiblc  of  the  different  Pofitions  they  acquir’d  in  tnc 
Furnace,  fo  as  to  fuffer  that  violent  Extcfifion  given 
by  the  Arrifl,  without  the  lead  Difunion,  o'r  Lacera¬ 
tion  of  ckofe  Parts.  It  is  true,  that  Glafs.  cannot  be 
called  properly  a  Metal,  till  it  has  undergone  this  lafi: 
Operation,  no  more  than  all  other  Metals,  before 
they  arc  purg’d  of  all  their  Impurities.  The  Ob¬ 
jections  of  Dr.  Mcrrct ,  again (l  its  being  a  Metal,  feem 
to  me  frivolous,  i.  As  to  its  not  being  a  natural 
Concrete  like  other  Metals,  is  falfc* ;  for  the  other 
Things  added  to  the  Sand  in  the  Furnace,  are  not  to 
make  with  it  an  artificial  Concrete,  but  only  to  help 
towards  the  new*  Configuration  of  its  Parts,  and  free 
them  from  the  heterogeneous  Particles,  which  could  ob- 
flruCl  their  elofer  Coadunation  ;  as  Antimony,  &c. 
are  mix’d  with  Gold  to  free  it  of  its  Impurities,  and 
render  it  more perfeCt.  2.  Glafs,  exceeding  in 
Weight  the  Matter  it  is  made  of,  docs  not  proceed 
from  the  Addition  of  other  Matter,  but  only  from 
the  elofer  Coadunation  of  its  Particles.  3.  It  cannot 
be  more  furprifing,  that  Glafs  js  fubjedt  to  thofe  Mu¬ 
ll  .  tations 
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rations  mention’d  by  Van  Helmont ,  *  than  Lead,  and 
other  Metals,  which  are  cryftalized  When  put  in  fome 
humid,  or  damp  Place,  and  (lifter  other  Alterations, 
according  to  the  different  Qualities  of  the  other  Bo¬ 
dies  added  to  them;  all  thefe  Objections  Teem  rather 
to  prove  that  Glafs  is  a  Metal  like  them. 


Note  alfo,  That  the  Characters  and  Properties  of  'Glafs, 
whereby  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  all  other  Bodies,  are, 
i.  That  it  is  fufible  by  .a  ftrong Fire ;  2.  When fufed, 
tenacious  and  coherent  ;  3.  It  does  not  wafte  or  con- 
fume  in  the  Fire*,  4.  When  melted  it  cleaves  to  Iron; 
5.  Duftile  when  red-hot,  and  fafhionable  into  any 
Form,  but  not  malleable  ;  and  capable  of  being  blown 
into  a  Hollownefs,  which  no  Mineral  is ;  6.  Frangible 
when  thin,  without  annealing ;  7.  Friable  when  cold; 
8.  Always  diaphanous,  whether  hot  or  cold  *,  9.  Flexi¬ 
ble  and  elaftick ;  10.  Dilfolubleby  Cold  and  Moifture  ; 
11.  Only  capable  of  being  graven,  or  cut  with  Dia¬ 
mond  and  Emery  ;  1 2.  Receives  any  Colour  or  Dye, 
both  externally  or  internally;  13.  Not  difioluble  by 
Aqua-fortis,  Aqua  Regia,  or  Mercury;  14.  Neither 
acid  Juices,  nor  any  other  Matter,  extraCt  either  Co¬ 
lour,  Tafte,  nor  any  other  Quality  from  it;  15.  It 
admits  of  polilhing  ;  16.  Neither  lofes  of  Weight 
ilor  Subftance  by  the  longeft  and  moft  frequent 
Ufe  ;  17.  Gives  Fufion  to  other  Metals,  and  fbfeens 
them;  18.  The  inoft  pliable  Thing  in  the  World, 
and  that  which  "beft  -retains  -the  Fafliion  -given  it ; 
19.  Not  capable  of  being  calcined;  20.  An  open 
Glafs,  filled  with  Water  in  the  Summer-Time,  will 
gather  Drops  of  Water  on  the  Outfide,  fo  far  as  the 
Water  on  the  Infide  reaches ;  and  a  Man’s  Breath 
blown  upon  it  will  manifcftly  moiften  it;  21.  Little 
Glafs  Balls  filled  with  Water,  Mercury,  or  other  Li¬ 
quor,  and  thrown  into  the  Fire  ;  as  alfo  Drops  of  green 
Glafs  broken,  fly  afunder  with  a  loud  Noife  ;  22.  Nei¬ 
ther  Wine,  Beer,  nor  any  other  Liquor,  will  make  it 
mufty,  change  its  Colour,  nor  ruft  it;  23.  It  may 
be  cemented  as  Stones,  and  other  Metals  ;  24.  A 
Drinking  Glafs  partly  filled  with  Water,  and  rubbed 
on  the  Brim  with  a  wet  Finger,  yields  mufical  Notes, 
higher  or  lower,  as  the  Glafs  is  more  or  lefs  full,  and 
makes  the  Liquor'  frifk  and  leap. 

To  thefe  general  Notions  of  the  SubjeCl  we  are  to 
work  upon;  we  muft  add  thefe  particular  Obferva- 
tions ;  that  there  are  feveral ‘Sorts  of  Glafs,  and  diffe¬ 
rent  Methods  of  making  them,  viz.  White ,  and  C?y- 
Jtal  Glafs ,  Round  Glafs ,  Window ,  or  Table  Glafs ,  of 
which  there  arc  feveral  Kinds,  as  Crown  Glafs ,  French 
Glafs ,  German  Glafs ,  Butch  Glafs ,  Newcaflk  Glafs , 
Looking  Glafs ,  &c. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Glafs ,  are  made,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  of  feveral  Ingredients,  viz.  Salt ,  Sand,  or 
Stone.  The  Salt  is  the  firft  Kind,  fuch  as  will  not  eva¬ 
porate  with  the  moft  intenfe  Heat.  The  Sand ,  or  Stone , 
muft  be  fuch  as  will  melt  eafily,  and  is  what  gives  Firm - 
nefs  and  Confidence  to  the'  Glafs ,  or  is  rather  Glafs 
itfelf.  s 

Note ,  That  this  Salt  is  procur’d  chiefly  from  a  Kind  of 
Allies,  called  Polverine ,  or  Rochet t a,  brought  from 
the  Levant ,  and  particularly  from  Alexandria ,  and 
Tripoli.  The  Afhcs  arc  thofc  of  a  Vegetable,  frequent 
in  the  Country,  commonly  called  Kali ;  fometimes 
Kalli,  Kallu ,  Cali  ;  by  Gefner ,  Alkali ;  by  Lob  el.  So¬ 
da  ;  by  Bodomeus,  Salfola ;  and  by  Canter ,  Cordus , 
Fuchfius,  &c.  An  t  hy  Hi  s.  Dr.  Merrct  calls  it  Engli/h 
Salt-wort ,  from  its  fnline  Tafte ;  and  Glafs- Weed, 
from  the  Ufe  made  of  its  Afhcs  in  making  of  Glafs. 
Bauhin  mentions :  ten  Species  of  this  Plant,  whereof 
there  are  four  ufed  by  the  Alexandrians,  &c.  for  the 
making  of  Polverine,  and  Soap,  viz.  ' Kali,  Gcnicula- 
tum ,  Kali  Sec  tat  da  Species, " Kali  Aigyptiacnm ,  and  Kali 
Spinofum.  ■  The  fir  ft  and  laft  the  Evglijh  Coafls  af¬ 
ford,  where  they  are  called  by  the  People  Frog-Grafs% 
and  Sea-Grafs  \  but  they  arc'of  no  Ufe  for  making  of 
Glafs:  Being  laid  on  a'hot  Iron,  they  fly  off  al mod 
'  wholly’ in  Fumes,  leaving  no  Allies  at  all;  whereas 
the  Kali's  brought  from  the  Levant,  applied  on  the 
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fame  Iron,  are  foon  converted  almoft  Wholly  into 
Polverine,  i.  e.  very  faline  A  flies,  of  a  *  dark  Colour. 
To  get  the  Salt  from  this  Polverine,  they  pulverize, 
and  fife  it  very  fine  ;  then  boil  it  m  a  Brals  Copper, 
with  fair  Water  and  Tartar,  till  a  third  Part  of  the 
Water  is  confumed  ;  taking  Care  to  tbir  it  from  Time 
to  Time,  till  half  be  confumed :  This  done,  they 
have  a  Lee  impregnated  with  Salt.  To  get  the  Salt 
from  the  Lees,  they  boil  them  till  the  Sait  (hoots  at 
the  Top,  -which  they  lkim  off  as  it  rifes.  A  hundred 
Pounds  of  Afhes,  this  Way,  ufually  yields  eighty  or 
ninety  of  Salt ;  which,  when  dry,  they  beat  grofly, 
and  put  it  into  a  Furnace,  to  diy  it  further  with  a  gen¬ 
tle  Heat.  When  fufficiently  dry,  they  pound,  and 
fift  it  very  fine,  and  lay  it  by  to  make  Frit. 

Note  alfo,  That  inflead  of  the  Afhes  of  the  Plant  Kali, 
thofe  of  Fern  will  alfo  yield  a  Salt,  which  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  Glafs,  nothing  inferior  to  that  of  Polverine ; 
which  I  can  anfwer  for,  for  our  Glafs  in  Britanny  is 
made  of  no  other.  The  Method  of  Preparation  is 
the  fame  ;  add  that  the  Afhes  of  Cods,  and  Stalks  of 
Beans,  as  alfo  thofe  of  Coleworts,  Bramble  Buffi, 
Millet  Stalks,  Rufhes,  Fern  Rufhes,  and  many 
other  Plants,  may  be  ufed  for  the  like  Purpofe,  and 
after  the  fame  Manner. 

Note  befides,  That  for  Stone,  the  fecond  Ingredient  in 
Glafs ,  the  beft,  we  have  obferved,  is  that  which  will 
melt,  is  white,  and  tranfparent.  This  is  found  prin¬ 
cipally  in  Italy,  being  a  Sort  of  Marble,  called  Tarfo  ; 
the  next  is  Puocoli,  or  Cuogolo ,  a  Sort  of  Pebbles  found 
at  "the  "Bottom  of  Rivers.  Indeed  nothing  -makes 
fairer  and  clearer  Glafs  than  Flint,  but  the  Charge  of 
preparing  it  deters  the  Glafs-Men  from  ufing  it.  The 
Preparation  neceffary  for  Stone,  is  to  calcine,  pow-. 
der,  and  fierce. 

Ant.  Nari  obferves,  that  all  white,  tranfparent 
Stones,  which  will  not  burn  to  Lime,  are  fit  to 
make  Glafs  ;  and  that  all  Stones  which  will  ftrike  Fire 
with'Steel,  can  be  employ’d  in  making  of  Glafs.  But 
this  latter  Rule,  Dr.  Merret  obferves,  does  not  hold 
univerfalJy. 

Where  proper  Stone  cannot  be  had.  Sand  is  ufed ; 
the  beft  for  the  Purpofe,  is  that  which  is  white  and 
fmall ;  for  Green  Glafs,  that  which  is  harder  and  more 
gritty  :  It  is  to  be  well  wafhed,  which  is  all  the  Pre¬ 
paration  it  needs.  Englip  Glafs  Houfes  are  furnifhed 
with  white  Sand,  .for  their  Cryftal Glaffcs,  from  Maid- 
flow,  and  with  the  coarfer,  for  Green  Glafs ,  from 
Woolwich. 

Some  mention  a  third  Ingredient  in  Glafs,  viz. 
Manganefc,  or  Syderca ,  a  Kind  of  Pfeudo-Lozdikone, 
dug  up  in  Germany,  Italy,  ancl  even  Mendip  Hills  in 
Somerfetflnrc,  but  the  Proportion  hereof  to  the  reft, 
is  very  inconfiderable ;  befides  that  it  is  not  ufed  in 
all  Glafs .  Its  Office  is  to  purge  off  the  natural 
greenifh  Colour,  and  give  it  fome  other  Tindture 
requir’d. 


Being  thus  provided  with  the  ncceflary  Ingredients  of 
Glafs ,  we  proceed  to  the  Building  our  Furnaces ;  which 
are  of  three  Sorts,  one  to  prepare  the  Frit,  called  the 
Calcar  \  a  fecond  to  work  the  Glafs  \  and  a  third  called 
the  Leer,  to  anneal  it. 

The  firfl;  Furnace,  called  the  Calcar ,  is  made  in  Fa  Hi  ion 
of  an  Oven,  ten  Foot  long,  feven  broad,  and  two  deep. 
The  Fuel,  which  in  England  is  Seacoal,  is  put  in  a 
Trench,  on  one  Side  of  the  Furnace,  and  the  Flame  re¬ 
verberates  from  the  Roof  back  upon  the  Frit,  in  order 
to  calcine  it. 

The  fecond  is  the  working  Furnace,  ferving  to  melt 
the  Metal  in,  or  make  the  Glafs  ;  its  Figure  is  round, 
three  Yards  in  Diameter,  arid  two  high,  being  arched 
over.  Round  the  Infide,  are  eight  or  more  Pots  placed, 
and  piling  Pots  on  thefe.  The  Number  of  Pots  is  al¬ 
ways  double  that  of  the  Bocca’s  or  Mouths,  or  that  of  the 
Workmen,  that  each  may  have  one  Pot  refin'd,  to  work 
out  of,  and  another  for  Metal  to  refine  in,  while  he 
works  out  of  the  former. 

The  Furnace  has  two  Partitions,  the  lower,  feparating 

the 
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the  Pots  from  the  Fire-place,  has  a  circular  Hole  in 
the  Centre,  covered  with  a  Grate,  through  which  the 
Flame  paffes  from  the  Fire-place  into  the  Furnace ;  from 
the  arched  Sides  and  Roof  whereof  it  is  reverberated  into 
the  melting  Pots.  The  fecond  Partition  divides  this 
from  the  Leer ,  or  Annealing  Furnace.  Through  the  Boc- 
ca’s  or  working  Holes,  the  Metal  is  taken  out  of  the 
Pots  and  the  Pots  put  in  the  Furnace .  Thefe  Bocca’s 
are  {topp’d  with  moveable  Covers,  made  of  Lute  and 
Brick,  to  fkreen  the  Workmens  Eyes  from  the  Fire. 
On  each  Side  the  Bocca  is  a  Boccarella,  out  of  which 
•■coloured  Glafs,  or  the  finer  Metal,  is  taken  from  the 
Piling  Pots  to  the  Furnace  ;  likewife  Ovens,  or  Holes  near 
the  Leer,  for  the  calcining  of  Tartar,  Iron,  &c. 

The  Leer ,  which  ferves  to  anneal  and  cool  the  Veffels, 
and  which  Agricola  makes  a  particular  Furnace ,  confifts 
of  a  Tower  befides  the  Leer.  The  Tower  lies  dire&Iy 
over  the  melting  Furnace ,  with  a  Partition  betwixt  them 
a  Foot  thick  *,  having  an  Aperture  called  Occhio  or  Lu - 
Wella,  through  which  the  Flame  or  Heat  afeends  out  of 
the  Furnace  into  the  Tower  :  On  the  Floor,  or  Bottom 
of  this  Tower,  the  Veffels  fafhioned  by  the  Mafters  are 
fet  to  anneal.  It  has  alfo  two  Bocca’s,  or  Mouths,  by 
which  the  Glajfes  are  put  in  with  a  Fork,  and  fet  on  the 

Floor. 

The  Leer,  is  an  Avenue  five  or  fix  Yards  Jong,  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  Tower :  Through  this  the  Glajfes ,  when 
annealed,  are  drawn  in  Iron  Pans  called  FraJJses ;  by 
which  they  come  to  cool  by  degrees  :  Being  quite  cold 
by  that  time  they  reach  the  Mouth  of  the  Leer ,  which 
enters  the  Sarofel,  or  Room  where  the  Glajfes  are  to  be 

fet. 

The  third  is  the  &recn  Glafs  Furnace ,  which  is  a  kind 
of  Compound  of  all  the  former.  It  is  made  fquare  (the 
two  former  being  circular)  having  an  Arch  at  each  Angle 
thereof,  for  annealing  and  cooling  the  Glaffes.  The 
Metal  is  wrought  on  two  oppofite  -Sides  ;  and  on  the 
other  two  they  have  their  Calcars,  rinto  which  are  made 
Lirvnet  Holes,  for  the  Fire  to  come  from  the  Furnace  to 
bake  the  Frit,  and  alfo  to  difeharge  the  Smoak.  Fites 
are  made  in  the  Arches  to  anneal  the  Veffels,  fo  that 
•the  .whole-Rrocefs  -is.  done  in  one  Furnace . 

‘Note,  That  the 'Stones  wherewith  the  Infides  of  thefe 

Furnaces  are  built,  -are  not  Brick  (which  would  fioon 

'•melt' into  Glafs,  as  alfo  all  the  fofter  Stones)  buthard 

and  Tandy,  by  Imp  er  at  us  called  Pyromachia . 

The  Utcnfils  to, thefe  Glafs  Aloufes ,  are  Pots  -made  of 
Tobacco-pipc  Clay,  capable :to  fuftain  not  only  the  Heat 
of  the  Fire,  but  alfo  the  Effcdt  of  the.Pulverine,  which 
penetrates  every  Thing  , el fe  :  Blowing  Arons,  which  are 
hollow  Tubes,  about  t\vo;F.oot  apd  ;a  half  long;  Paf 
faga's ,  an  Iron  Inftrument  to  make  the  firft  Aperture ; 
Proccllo’s,  another  Iron  Inftrument,  ..to  widen  the  Aper¬ 
ture  ;  Shears ,  &c. 

Our  Glafs-Houfe  ibeipg  thus  fitted  with  .all  its. Imple¬ 
ments,  ■  we’ll  proceed  npxt , to  .prepare  the  Matter  for 
making;  White  and  Gyjlal  Glafs,  .which  mufti  be  of,  the 
wfiitcft  I'arfo  (pounded  fmaJJ,  and  fifted  as  fine  as 
Flour)  two  hundred  Pounds;  .and.an .hundred. and  thirty 
Pounds  of  the  'Salt,  of  Polverinc:-  Thefe  ,arc  mixed  . to¬ 
gether,  and  put  into  the  :Furi)ace,  call’d  Calcar ,  firft 
heating  it ;  for  an: Hour  keeping  a  moderate  Fire,  and 
(luring  continually  the  Materials,  that  they  may, incorpo¬ 
rate,  and  calcine  together  :  Then  increaftng  thcFireffor 
Ji vc;  Hours, ;  after  *  whi<-h  the  Matter  muft  be  taken  out, 
>vhjc(i,  being  now  fqfticicndy  calcined,  is  called  Frit ; 
and  which  from  the  Qilyor*  is, to  bo  put  , in  a  dry j Place, 
and  cover’d  up  from  the  D.pft,  for  three  or  four  Months. 

The  Glafs,  or  Oyjlal,  is  made,  by  taking  of  this  Frit, 
failed  alfo  Bollito,  and  fatting  .it,  inyPots,  in  the  Fur¬ 
nace;  .adding. to  it  a  due  Quantity  ofttyfonganefe.  When 
the i  two  are  fuled,  •  t;h e.jluor  is  caft  into  fair  Water,  •  to 
clear ;  it  oi  the  Salt,  call’d ,  handover,  ■  .which,  other  wile, 
would  make  the  Cryftal.ohfeurc,  and  cloudy.  This  Lo¬ 
tion  muft;  be  repeated  again,  and  again,  as  often  ns  need¬ 
ful,  till  theCiyftal.be  fully  purged.  Then  it  imift.be 
fet,  to  boil  four,  five,  or  fix  Days ;  .which  done,  it  muft 
be  feco  if  it  has  Mapgancfe  enough  ;.>if  not,  and  .it  be 
grcewfliyet,  more, Manga n<?fe,  is  .  to  be.  added,  to  it  at 


* 

piferetion,  by  little  and  little  at  a  Time ;  taking  Care 
not  to.  overdofe  it,  by  reafon  the  Mangan.eft  inclines  it 
to  a  blackiftt  Hue.  Then  the  Metal  is  let  to  clarify*'  till 
it  becomes  of  a  clear  and  fhinins  Colour  ;  which  done, 
it  is  fit  to  be  blown,  or  formed  into  Vefiels  at  Plenfure. 

Our  Materials  thus  prepared,  we’ll  begin  the  Opera¬ 
tion,  by  blowing  round  Glajfes ;  and  preluppofing  tha£ 
our  Furnace  is  heated  as  it  iliould  be,  and  the  Matter  in 
the  two  of  the  fix  Pots,  placed  in  it,  fufficienrly  yit ri¬ 
fted,  we’ll  take  our  blowing  Iron,  and.dipping.it  in  one 
of  thefe  two  Pots,  turn  it  about  in  it ;  the  Metal  will 
flick  to  the  Iron  like  a  glutinous,  or  clammy  Juice, 
much  like  Turpentine.  Fq r  each  Glafs  we’ll  dip  it  four 
Times,  and  at  each  Dip  roll  the  End  of  our  blowing 
Iron,  with  the  Glafs  thereon,  on  a  Piece  qf  Irpn,  oyer 
which  is  a  Veffel  of  Water,  the  Coolnels  whereof  helps 
to  confolidate  the  Glafs  more  readily ?  and  difpofes  it  the 
better  to  bind  with  the  next  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Pot. 
After  we  have  dipped  a  fourth  Time,  and  therp  is  now 
Matter  enough  on  the  Inftrument,  we  begin  tq  blow  gently 
thro’  the  Iron ;  by  which  we  rift,  or  lengthen  it  nearly 
a  Foot,  the  fame  as  we  do  by  blowing  in  a  Bladder,  or 
Globe;  and  to  give  it  aPolifh,  we  roll  it  to  and  fi;o  on  a 
Stone,  or  Marble.  This  done,  we  blow  a  fecond  Time* 
and  thus  form  the  Bunch,  or  Belly  of  the  Glafs:  The 
Matter,  by  this  fecond  Blaft,  affumes  the  Figure  of  a 
Gourd,  or  Calebafs,  eighteen  or  twenty  Inches  in  Dia¬ 
meter.  As  often  as  we  blow  into  the  Iron  (which  muft 
be  very  often)  we  muft  remove  it  haftily  from  our 
Mouth  to  our  Cheek,  left  we  iliould  draw  the  Flame 
into  our  Mouth,  when  we  rc-apply  it  to  the  Iron.' — We 
muft  whirl  .our  Iron- Rod  many  Times  round  our  Head, 
to  lengthen  and  cool  the  Glafs ;  fometimes  the  Glafs  * 
-thus  blown  round,  is  returned  to  the  Fire,  where  it 
Battens  a  little  of  itfelf ;  when  flatten’d,  it  is  taken  out* 
and  cooled ;  and,  if  needful  for  the  Defign,  we  muft:  flat 
its  Bottom,  by  preffing  it  on  the  Marble  j  or  mould  ifi 
in  .the  Stamp-Iron,  and  thus  deliver  it  to  the  Mafter- 
W orkraan  to  break  off  the  Collet ;  which  Collet  is  did 
narrow  Part,  which  clave  -to  the  Iron.  ‘  •* 

To  fet  the -Glafs  at -Liberty,  we  muft  lay  a  Drop  of 
cold  Water  on  the  Collet;  which  by  its  Coldnefs  will 
cut,  or  crack  about  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  :  Afterwhich 
giving  it  .a  flight  Blow,  the  Fra&urc  is  communicated  aft 
around  *  the  Collet.  We’ll  throw  the  wafte  Piece  by  to 
make  green  Glafs. 

This  done,  we  dip  an  IroivRod,  or  Pontcglo,  in  the 
melting  Pots,  and  with  the  Matter  that  flicks  thereto* 
we’il  apply  and  faften  it  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Veffel, 
oppofite  to  the  Collet. — The  Veffel  thus  fuftained  by  the 
Iron  Rod,  is  carried  to  the  great  Bocca  to  be  heated* 
and  fealded;  and  while  another  Pcrfon  takes  Care  there- 

«  p 

of,  the  former  Operator  refts,  and  prepares  himfelf  for 
the  Branching,  or  making  the  Bowl,  which  is  done  by 
thrufting  in  an  iron  Inftrument,  call’d  Pajfago ,  whereby 
the  Aperture  is  opened,  and  afterwards  augmented  fur¬ 
ther,  and  widened  with  the  Proccllo  :  In  turning  this 
Inftrument  abour,  to  form  the  Bowl,  the  Edge  becomes 
thickned  ;  the  Glafs  being,  as  it  were,  doubled  in  that 
Part ;  whence  the  Hem  obftrvcd  on  the  Circumference 
of  our.  Glajfes .  What  is  fuperfluous,  is  cut  off  with  the 
Shears. 

The  ■Veffel  thus  opened  is  returned  to  the  great  Boceai 
where  being  fufliciently  heated  a  ftcond  Time,  die 
Workman  gives  the  Bowl  its  finifhing,  by  turning  it 
about  with  a  circular  Motion  ;  which  it  increafts  in  Pro- 

•  4  l  *  i 

portion  as  the  Bowl  opens,  and  enlarges  by  means  of 
the  Heat  and  Agitation. 

The  Glafs  thus  iiniilied,  they  carry  it  from  the  Bocca 
ftill  turning  it  round,  to  a  kind  of  earthen  Bench  cover¬ 
ed  with  Brands,  or  Coals  extinguiflied  ;  Here  diey  let  it 
cool  a  little,  and  come  to  its  Confidence  ;  having  firft 
detached  it  from  the  Iron  Rod,  by  a,  Stroke  or  two  with 
the  Hand.  Thus  with  blowing,  fealding,  amplifying, 
and  cutting  the  Glafs ,  is  framed  into  the  Shape,  precon¬ 
ceived  in  the  Workman’s  Mind.  If  need  be  he  proceeds 
to  put  on  a  Foot  and  Handle,  and  with  the  Spies  puts  on 
Rigarines  and  Marblings. 

When  the  Mafter  has  finilhed  a  Number  of  them,  a 
Servitor  takes  them  with  an  Iron  Fork,  and  fpeedily 

places 
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places  them  in  the  Tower  or  Leer ,  to  anneal  and  harden. 

* 

Note ,  That  Annealing,  or  Neal  big  of  Glafs,  is  the  baking 
of  Glafs  to  dry,  harden,  and  give  it  the  due  Con¬ 
fidence,  after  it  has  been  blown  and  fafhioned  in  the 
proper  Works.  Nealing  is  alfo  tiled  for  the  Art  of 

ftaining  Glafs  with  metal  Colours. 

♦ 

Note,  alfo.  That  what  has  been  here  fa  id,  of  white  or 
cryftal  Glafs,  holds  equally  of  common  or  green 
Glafs  ;  the  working  being  the  fame  in  all,  and  the 
Difference  only  in  the  Salt  or  Polverine . 

Note ,  befides,  That  fo  many  Mailers  as  there  are,  fo 
many  Pots  at  lead,  and  lb  many  Bocca’s  there  mud 
be  ;  each  Man  having  his  proper  Station,  where  they 
receive  thole  fcorching  Heats  {allying  direftly  into 
their  Faces,  Mouths,  and  Lungs  ;  whence  they  are 
forced  to  work  in  their  Shirts,  like  the  Cyclops ,  and 
Nudi-membra  Pyraanones ,  with  a  Straw  broad-brimmed 
Hat  on  their  Heads,  to  defend  their  Eyes  from  the 
cxceffive  Heat  and  Light.  They  fit  in  large  wide 
wooden  Chairs,  with  two  long  Elbows,  to  which 
their  Inflruments  are  hung.  They  work  fix  Hours 
at  a  Time,  meafured  by  a  fingle  Glafs  ;  after  which 
they  are  relieved  by  others  for  the  like  Time,  fo  that 
the  Furnaces  are  never  idle. 


From  Round  Glajfes  we’ll  pafs  to  the  blowing  Window, 
or  'Table-Glaffes ,  for  which  Operation  the  Furnace,  Melt¬ 
ing-Pots,  Materials,  and  Fire,  are  the  fame  as  for  round 
Glafs ,  and  the  Difference  only  commences  after  the 
Operator  has  dipped  his  Blowing-Iron  the  fourth  Time  in 
the  melted  Metal :  The  Glafs  then  being  in  this  Condi¬ 
tion,  they  blow  it ;  but  inftead  of  rounding,  or  form¬ 
ing  it  into  a  Bunch,  the  particular  Motion  the  Work¬ 
men  gives  it  in  the  direfting  and  managing  the  Wind, 
and  the  Way  of  rolling  it  on  the  Iron,  makes  it  extend 
in  Length  two  or  three  Foot,  and  form  a  Cylinder, 
which  at  firfl  is  but  two  Inches  in  Diameter ;  but  which 
by  being  recommitted  to  the  Fire,  and  blown  afrelh 
when  taken  out,  becomes  of  the  Extent  required  for  the 
Table  of  Glafs  to  be  formed.  With  this  Circumllance 
however,  that  the  Side  which  is  fattened  to  the  Iron, 
goes  gradually  diminifhing,  and  ends  in  a  kind  of  Cone 
or  Pyramid.  .To  render  the  two  Ends  nearly  of  the 
fame  Diameter,  after  adding  a  little  Glafs  to .  that  op- 
pofite  to  the  Iron,  they  draw  it  out  with  a  Pair  of  Iron 
Pincers  *,  then  they  incidc  or  cut  off  the  fame  End  with 
a  little  Water ;  and  carrying  the  Cylinder  back  to  the 
Bocca,  they  incidc  it  likewife  with  Water  in  two  other 
Places,  one  eight  or  ten  Inches  from  the  Iron,  and  the 
other  the  whole  Length. 

The  Glafs  Cylinder  thus  abiidgcd  of  both  its  Fr<re- 
mitics,  is  next  heated  on  a  kind  of  earthen  Tabic,  fomc- 
what  railed  in  the  Middle,  in  order  to  promote  its  open¬ 
ing  at  the  Place  incidcd  longitudinally.  The  Workman 
here  makes  life  of  an  Iron,  wherewith  he  alternately 
lowers  and  raifes  the  two  Sides,  or  Halves  of  the  Cylin¬ 
der,  which  now  begin  to  open  and  unfold  like  a  Sheet 
of  Paper,  and  at  length  grow  per  led  ly  flat.  The  Ta¬ 
ble  oi  Glafs  is  now  in  its  latt  Perfection,  and  needs  no¬ 
thing  further  but  -to  be  heated  over  again  :  When  taken 
out  they  lay  it  on  a  Tabic  of  Copper ;  when  after  it  has 
cooled  and  come  to  its  Confidence,  they  carry  it  on 
Forks  to  the  Tower  of  rhe  Furnace,  where  they  leave  it 
ro  anneal  for  twenty-four  Hours. 

Note,  That  the  Number  of  Tables  annealed  at  a  Time, 
which  fom crimes  amounr  to  a  hundred,  with  the  per¬ 
pendicular  Situation  they  arc  fet  in,  occasioned  antiently 
that  thofe  fet  in  full,  futtaining  in  fomc  mcafure  the 
Prctturc  of  all  the  lull,  were  bent,  and  thus  rendered 
inconvenient  lor  Ule  :  But  this  Inconvenience  is  now 
remedied  by  feparating  them  into  Tens  with  an  Iron 
Shiver;  which  diminifhing  the  Weight  by  dividing 
it,  keeps  the  'lables  as  line  and  even  as  they  were 
put  in. 

Noh\  alfo,  'I  hat  the  Method  of  making  Crown  Win¬ 
dow  Glrf,  now  pra&ifed  in  England,  is  borrow’d 
from  the  French.  An  lOiglifh  Glais*  maker  went  over 
fo  work  in  Prance ,  on  Purpoll*  to  get  into  the  Secret ; 


which  when  he  had  attained  to,  he  returned,  and  fet 
up  a  Glafs  Work. 

The  latt,  and  moft  curious  Operation  perform’d  in  a 
Glafs-Houfe ,  is  that  of  Blowings  and  Cafting  Looking- 
Glass  Plates  ;■  which  tho’  made  of  much  the  fame 
Materials  as  other  Glaffcs,  viz.  of  an  alkali  Salt  and  Sand ; 
it  mutt,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  Salt  fliould  not 
be  that  extracted  from  Polverine,  or  the  Allies  of  the 
Syrian  Kali,  but  that  from  Barillia ,  or  the  Afhes  of  a 
Plant  of  that  Name,  of  the  Genus  of  Kalics,  but  grow¬ 
ing  about  /llicant  in  Spain.  This  Barillia  is  Icldom  to 
be  got  pure  ;  the  Spaniards ,  in  burning  the  Herb,  mak¬ 
ing  a  Practice  of  mixing  another  Herb  along  with  it, 
which  alters  its  Quality,  or  of  adding  Sand  to  it,  to  in- 
creafe  the  W eight ;  which  is  eafily  difeovered,  if  the 
Addition  be  only  made  after  the  boiling  of  the  Allies  ; 
but  next  to  impollible,  if  made  in  the  Boiling :  It  is 
from  this  Adulteration,  that  thofe  Threads,  and  other 
Defeats  in  Plate- Glafs,  arife. 

To  prepare  the  Salt ,  it  mutt:  be  well  purged  of  all  fo¬ 
reign  Matters  ;  pounded,  or  ground  with  a  Kind  of 
Mill,  and  filled  pretty  fine. 

The  Sand  is  to  be  fifted,  and  waflied,  till  fuch  Time 
as  the  Water  comes  off  very  clear;  and  when  it  is  well 
dried  again,  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  Salt,  patting  the 
Mixture  through  another  Sieve.  This  done,  they  are 
laid  in  the  annealing  Furnace  for  about  two  Hours  ;  in 
which  Time,  the  Matter  becomes  very  light,  and  white, 
and  in  which  State  they  are  called  Frit,  or  Fritta ,  and 
arc  to  be  laid  up  in  a  dry  clean  Place,  to  give  them  Time 
to  incorporate,  for  at  leaf!  a  Year. 

When  this  Frit  is  to  be  employed,  it  mutt:  be  laid  for 
fome  Flours  in  the  Furnace  ;  adding  to  fome  the  Frag¬ 
ments,  or  Shards,  of  old  and  ill-made  Glajfes  ;  taking 
Care,  firfl,  to  calcine  the  Shards,  by  heating  ^them  red- 
hot  in  the  Furnace,  and  thus  cafting  them  into  cold  Wa¬ 
ter:  To  the  Mixture  mutt:  likewife  be  added  Manganefe, 
to  promote  the  Fufion,  and  Purification  ;  the  Matter 
thus  prepared,  is  equally  fit  for  Plate  Glafs ,  to  be  form¬ 
ed  by  Blowing,  or  by  Cafting. 

Note,  That  the  Furnaces  for  melting  the  Materials  of 
•  this  Manufacture,  are  of  enormous  Size  ;  and  thofe 
for  annealing  the  Glajfes ,  when  formed,  much  more 
fo.  Round  a  melting  Furnace  there  arc,  at  Jeafl,  twenty- 
four  annealing  Furnaces  or  Ovens,  each  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  Foot  long:  They  are  called  Carquaffes, 
each  Carquajfe  has  two  Fiffarts,  or  Apertures,  to  put; 
in  Wood,  and  two  Chimneys.  Add,  that  befides 
the  annealing  Furnaces,  &c.  there  are  others  for  the 
making  of  Frit,  and  calcining  old  Pieces  of  Glafs . 
All  thefe  Furnaces  are  covered  over  with  a  large  Shed, 
under  which  are  likewife  Forges  and  Workhoufcs  for 
Smiths,  Carpenters,  &V.  continually  employed  in 
repairing  and  keeping  up  the  Machines,  Furnaces,  &c. 
as  alfo  Lodges  and  Apartments  for  thefe  and  other 
Workmen  employed  about  the  Glafs  ;  and  in  keeping 
up  a  perpetual  Fire  in  the  great  Furnace  ;  fo  that  the 
Glafs-lloufe ,  as  that  in  the  Cattle  of  St.  Gobin ,  in  the 
Forefb  of  Fere,  in  the  Soiffonots ,  •  in  France ,  appears 
more  like  a  little  City,  than  a  Manufactory. 

The  Infid c  of  the  Furnaces  is  formed  of  a  Sort  of 
Earth  proper  to  fuftain  the  Action  of  Fire  ;  and  the 
fame  Earth  for  the  melting  Pots,  Citterns,  &c.  which 
are  Implements  of  this  fort  of  Glafs-Honfcs .  The 
Furnaces  feldom  latt  above  three  Years ;  alter  which 
they  are  to  be  rebuilt  from  Bottom  to  Top  :  And  to 
keep  them  good  even  for  that  Time,  the  Infide  mutt: 
be  refitted  cvciy  fix  Months. 


As  Looking-Glafs  Plates  arc  made  in  two  different 
Manners,  viz.  by  Blowing ,  and  by  Cafting  ;  we’ll  begin 
with  the  moft  eafy  Manner,  which  is  that  of  Blowing  ; 
and  which  is  performed  thus: — The  Materials  to  be 
blown,  are  fufed  in  melting  Pots,  thirty-eight  Inches  in 
Diameter,  and  thirty-five  Feet  high.  After  thofe  Ma¬ 
terials  are  vitrified  by  the  Iieat  of  the  Fire,  and  the 
Glafs  is  fufticicnrly  refined,  the  Matter- Work  man  dips  in 
his  blowing  Iron  once  and  again,  till  he  has  got  Matter 
enough  thereon. — This  done,  lie  mounts  on  a  Kind  of 

3  Block, 
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Block,  or  Stool  five  Foot  high,  to  be  more  at  Liberty 
to  ballance  it,  as  it  lengthens  in  the  blowing.  If  the 
Work  be  too  heavy  for  the  Workman  to  fuftain  on  his 
blowing  Iron,  two  or  more  Attendants  affiit  him,  by 
holding  Pieces  of  Wood  under  the  Glafs,  in  Proportion 
as  it  ft  retches,  for  Fear  it  Ihould  fall  off  the  Iron  by  its 

own  Weight.  #  . 

When  after  feveral  repeated  Heatings  and  Blowings, 

the  Glafs  is  at  length  brought  to  the  Compafs  proper  for 
its  Thicknefs,  and  the  Quantity  of  Metal  taken  out  *, 
they  cut  it  off  with  Forceps,  at  the  Extremity  oppofite  to 
the  Iron,  in  order  to  point  it  with  the  Pointil ,  which  is 
a  long  firm  Piece  of  Iron,  having  a  Piece  going  acrofs 
one  of  its  Ends  in  manner  of  a  T.  To  point  the  Glafs 
they  plunge  the  Head  of  the  T  into  the  melting  Pot, 
and  with  the  liquid  Glafs  flicking  thereto,  they  faften  it 
to  the  Extremity  of  the  Glafs  before  cut  off.  When  it 
is  fufficiently  fattened,  they  feparate  the  other  Extremity 
of  the  Glafs  from  the  blowing  Iron,  and  inftcad  thereof 
make  ufe  of  the  Pointil  to  carry  it  to  the  Furnaces  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  End  ;  where  by  feveral  Heatings  they 
continue  to  enlarge  it,  till  it  be  equally  thick  in  every 

Part. 

This  done,  they  cut  it  open  with  the  Forceps  •,  not 
only  on  the  Sides,  by  which  it  ftuck  to  the  blowing  Iron, 
but  likewife  the  whole  Length  of  the  Cylinder :  After 
which,  giving  it  a  fufficient  Heating,  it  is  in  a  Condi¬ 
tion  to  be  entirely  open’d,  extended,  and  Batten’d  :  The 
Manner  of  doing  which  is  much  the  fame  as  for  * Table 
Glafs ,  and  need  not  be  here  repeated.  Laftly,  the  Glafs 
being  fufficiently  flatted,  is  laid  to  anneal  for  ten,  or  fif¬ 
teen  Days,  according  to  the  Size  and  Thicknefs. 

j Vote,  That  Looking-Glaffes  thus  blown,  fhould  never  be 
above  forty-five,  or  at  moft  fifty  Inches  long,  and  of 
a  Breadth  proportionable.  Thofe  exceeding  thefe  Di- 
menfions,  as  we  frequently  find  among  the  Venice 
Glaffes,  cannot  have  the  Thicknefs  fufficient  to  bear 
the  Grinding  ;  and,  befide,  are  fubjedl  to  warp,  which 
prevent  them  from  regularly  reflecting  Obje&s. 

The  next  Operation,  the  mott  curious  and  moft  va¬ 
luable,  is  that  of  runnings  or  cafting  large  Looking-Glafs 
Plates .  • 

Note,  That  the  Utenfils  of  the  Glafs-Houfes  for  this 
Operation,  confifl  in  meltbig  Pots  as  big  as  Hogfheads, 
and  capable  to  contain  above  two  thoufand  Weight  of 
Metal  ;  in  Citterns,  which  ferve  for  the  Conveyance 
of  the  liquid  Glafs,  which  is  drawn  out  of  the  Pots,  to 
the  cafting  Tables  •,  of  a  Table  made  of  Pot-Metal, 
about  nine  Foot  long,  and  broad  in  Proportion, 
whereon  the  Glafs  is  to  be  run,  of  Iron  Rulers  or 
Reins,  Lie. 

The  firft  Thing  to  be  done  in  this  Operation,  as  in 
all  others  of  this  Kind,  is  to  heat  the  Furnace  red-hot, 
which  is  done  in  this  Manner  :  The  Lifor ,  or  Pcrfon 
employed  for  that  Purpofc,  quite  naked  to  his  Shirt, 
runs  round  the  Furnace  without  making  the  lead  Stop, 
with  a  Speed  fcarcc  inferior  to  that  of  the  lighted  Courier  : 
As  he  goes  along  he  takes  two  Billets,  or  Pieces  of 
Wood  cut  for  that  Purpofc,  which  he  throws  into  the 
firft  Tijjart  ;  and  continuing  his  Courfe  docs  the  fame 
for  the  fecond  :  This  he  holds  on  without  Interruption, 
for  fix  Hours  fucceflively  ;  after  which  he  is  relieved  by 
another,  &c.  It  is  furpriling  that  two  fuch  fmall  Pieces 
of  Wood,  anti  which  are  confumcd  in  aninftant,  fhould 
keep  the  Furnace  to  the  proper  Degree  of  Heat ;  which 
is  fuch,  that  a  large  Bar  of  Iron  laid  at  one  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Furnace  becomes  red-hot  in  lefs  than 
half  a  Minute. 


Note,  That  it  is  computed  that  a  Furnace,  before  it  be 
fit  to  run  Glafs,  cofts  above  3500  l.  That  at  lead  fix 
Months  are  required  for  the  building  it  anew,  and 
three  Months  for  the  refitting  it  *  anti  that  when  a 
Pot  of  Matter  burfts  in  the  Furnace,  the  Lofs  of 
Matter  and  Time  amounts  to  above  250  /. 


When  the  Furnace  is  red-hot,  the  Pots  are  filled  with 
Materials  at  three  different  Times,  to  facilitate  the  Fu- 
fion.  When  the  Matter  is  fufficiently  vitrified,  refined, 
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and  fettled,  which  ufually  happens  in  twenty-four  Hours  j 
the  Citterns  are  filled,  which  are  in  the  fame  Furnace, 
and  which  are  left  there  about  fix  Hours  longer,  till  fuch 

Time  as  they  appear  all  white,  through  the  excefiive 
Heat. 

To  get  the  Citterns  with  the  Metal  out  of  the  Fur¬ 
nace  they  make  ufe  of  a  large  Iron  Chain,  which  opens 
and  (huts  with  Hooks  and  Eyes  ;  from  the.  Middle 
whereof,  on  each  Side,  arife  two  maffive  Iron  Pins, 
whereby,  with  the  AfTiftance  of  Pullies,  the  Citterns  are 
raifed  upon  a  Kind  of  Carriage  of  a  proper  Height,  and 
thus  conduced  to  the  Place  where  the  Glafs  is  to  be 
run  :  Here  flipping  off  the  Bottom  of  the  Cittern,  there 
rufhes  out  a  Torrent  of  Matter,  all  on  Fire,  where¬ 
with  the  Table,  prepared  for  that  Purpofe,  is  prcfently 
covered.  This  T.  able  is  fupported  on  a  wooden  Frame, 
with  Truffles,  for  the  Convenience  of  removing  from 
one  Carquejfe ,  or  annealing  Furnace,  to  another;  in  Pro¬ 
portion  as  they  are  filled. — To  form  the  Thicknefs  of  a 
Glafs,  there  are  two  Iron  Rulers,  or  Reins,  placed  a- 
round  the  Edge  of  the  Table  *,  and  on  thefe  reft  the  two 
Extremes  of  a  Kind  of  Roller,  which  ferves  to  drive  the 
liquid  Matter  before  it,  to  the  End  of  the  Table,  or 
Mould.  Tiie  Iron  Rulers  being  moveable,  and  capable 
of  being  fet  clofer,  or  further  apart,  at  Pleafure,  deter¬ 
mine  the  Width  of  the  Glaffes,  and  retain  the  Matter, 
that  it  does  not  run  off  at  the  Edges. 

As  foon  as  the  Matter  is  arrived  at  the  End  of  the 
Table,  and  the  Glafs  is  come  to  a  Confidence,  which  19 
in  about  a  Minute,  they  (hove  it  off  into  the  annealing 
Furnace,  where  it  Hides  with  Eafe  enough,  by  reafon  of 
the  Sand  ftrewed  thereon.  What  is  the  moft  fur  prizing 
throughout  the  whole  Operation,  is  the  Quicknefs,  and 
Addrefs,  wherewith  fuch  maffy  Citterns,  filled  with  fo 
flaming  a  Matter,  are  taken  out  of  the  Furnace,  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Table,  poured  therein,  the  Glafs  fpread,  Lie. 
the^  whole  is  inconceivable  to  fuch  as  have  not  been  Eye- 
Witneffes  of  that  furprifmg  Manufacture. 

As  fail  as  the  Citterns  are  emptied,  they  carry  them 
back  to  the  Furnace,  and  take  frelh  ones,  which  they 
empty  as  before  :  This  they  continue  to  do,  as  long  as 
there  are  any  full  Citterns  ;  laying  as  many  Plates  in 
each  Carquajfe  as  it  will  hold,  and  Hopping  them  up  as 
foon  as  they  are  full  ;  to  let  them  anneal,  and  cool  a- 
gain,  which  requires  at  lead  ten  Days. 

The  firft  Running  being  difpatchcd,  they  prepare  ano¬ 
ther,  by  filling  the  Citterns  anew,  from  the  Matter  in 
the  Pots  •,  and  after  the  fecond  a  third,  and  even  a 
fourth  Time,  till  the  melting  Pots  are  quite  empty.— 
The  Citterns,  at  each  Running,  fhould  remain,  at  leaft;, 
fix  Flours  in  the  Furnace  to  whiten ;  and  when  the  firff 
annealing  Furnace  is  full,  the  Calling-Table  is  to  be 
carried  to  another.  It  need  not  here  be  obferved,  that 
the  Car  quaff es ,  or  annealing  Furnaces,  mutt  firft  have 
been  heated  to  the  Degrees  proper  for  them.  When  the 
Pots  arc  emptied,  they  take  them  out,  as  well  as  the 
Citterns,  to  ferape  off  what  Glafs  remains,  which  other- 
wife  would  grow  green  by  the  Continuance  of  Fire,  and 
fpoil  the  Glaffes. 

The  Glafs ,  when  taken  out  of  the  melting  Furnace, 
needs  nothing  further  than  to  be  ground,  polilhed,  and 
foliated. 


Note,  That  this  Art  of  cafting ,  or  running  large  Looking - 
Glafs  Plates,  is  a  French  Invention,  and  not  above 
fifty- five  Years  old.  It  is  owing  to  the  Sieur  Abraham 
Fhcvart,  who  propofed  it  to  the  Come  of  France  in 
1688  :  That  Court  applied  itfclf  witii  a  laudable  I11- 
duftry,  to  cultivate  and  improve  that  Manufacture. 
A  Company  of  Glafs-mcn  was  cflrablifhcd  by  Letters 
Patent;  and  it  was  provided  by  an  Arret,  not  only  that 
the  working  in  Glafs  fhould  not  derogate  any  Thing 
from  Nobility,  but  even  that  none  but  Nobles  fhould 
be  allowed  to  work  therein.  The  French  continued 
foie  Matters  of  this  curious  and  very  advantageous 
Secret,  till  four  perfidious  Men  employed  to  work  in 
the  Manufacture,  avaricious  of  Gain,  fled  into  England, 
and  propofed  to  cltablifii  afemblable  one  in  that  King¬ 
dom.  They  met  at  firft  with  the  Encouragement 
they  could  rcafonably  expedt ;  but  as  it  was  impofiible 
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they  could  work  without  difeovering  their  Secret  to 
th ofe  with  whom  they  had  aflociated  them  felves,  in 
the  working  Buflnefs  ;  thofe  Affociates  were  no  foon'er 
Matters  of  their  Secrets,  but  they  informed  the  others 
who  were  to  defray  the  Expences,  that  they  could  do 
without  their  French  Maflers,  who  in  a  very  fhort 
Time  found  them  felves  fo  entirely  negledled,  that 
fome  of  them  returned  back  into  France ,  where  they 
met  with  the  Reward  due  to  their  Perfidy,  for  if  I 
am  not  miflaken,  they  were  both  hang’d. 

Before  the  French  had  found  this  excellent  Secret, 
Venice  for  many  Years  had  excelled  all  Europe  in  the 
Finenels  of  their  GlajJ'es.  The  great  GJafs  Works 
were  at  Mur  an,  or  Mouran ,  a  Village  near  the  City ; 
whicii  furnifhed  ail  Europe  with  rhe  iineft  and  largeft 
C  lajfes. 

Note  alfb,  That  for  the  Origin  of  Glafs  in  general.  Be 
Neri  will  have  Glafs  as  antient  as  Job  ;  for  that  Writer, 
Chap.  28.  Ver.  17.  fpeaking  of  Wifdom,  fays.  Gold 
and  Glafs  fliall  not  be  equaiPd  to  it.  This  we  are  to 
obferve  in  the  Reading  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate  Latin , 
St.  Jerom,  Pineda ,  &c.  for  in  the  Englijh  Verfion,  in- 
ftead  of  Glafs ,  we  read  Cryftal  ;  and  the  fame  is  done 
in  tiie  Chaldee ,  Arias ,  Mont  anus,  and  the  King  of 
Spain's  Edition.  In  other  Vcrfions,  (Ac.  it  is  read 
Stone ;  and  in  others.  Beryl ;  in  the  Italian ,  Spani/h , 
French ,  High  and  Low  Butch ,  Sec.  Diamond ;  in  o- 
tliers.  Carbuncle  \  and  in  the  Far  gum,  Looking-Glafs . 

Moll  Authors  will  have  Ariftophanes  to  be  the  firfl 
Author  who  mentions  Glafs.  That  Poet,  in  his  Co¬ 
medy  call’d  the  Clouds ,  Seen .  1.  Aft.  2.  ufes  the 
Word  FJyalus ,  which  is  now  ordinarily  render¬ 

ed  Glafs.  Pie  there  introduces  Streptiades ,  teaching 
Socrates  a  new  Way  to  pay  old  Debts,  viz.  c  by  pla- 
4  cing  a  tranfparent  Stone,  fold  by  the  Druggifls, 
c  from  which  rhe  Fire  is  ftruck,  between  the  Sun  and 
4  the  W  firing ;  and  fo  melting  away  the  Letters  there- 
4  of/  T.  his  Stone  Socrates  calls  uVa^  ;  which  the 
Scholiaft  on  Ariftophanes ,  derives  from  uuv,  to  rain, 
from  the  Likenefs  it  bears  to  Ice,  which  is  Rain,  or 
Water  congeal’d  ;  though  it  muff  be  own’d  the  Word 
J#A(^  is  ambiguous,  and  fignifies  Cryftal ,  as  well  as 
Glafs ;  and  G or r ecus  obferves,  that  die  Antients  had 
a  Kind  of  yellow  Amber,  tranfparent  as  Glafs ,  called 
by  fome  J* At 
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Arftotle  has  two  Problems  upon  Glafs  ;  the  firfl,  why 
wc  fee  through  it  ?  the  fecond,  .why  it  cannot  be  beaten? 
If  thefe  Problems  be  Arftotle' s,  which  the  Learned 
doubt  very  much,  this  would  probably  be  the  earlicfl 
Piece  of  the  Antiquity  of  Glafs.  But  the  firfl  Author  who 
makes  unqueftion’d  Mention  of  this  Matter,  is  Alexander 
/lpbroditA'us ,  who  ufes  it  in  a  Simile:  ‘  As  the  Florid  - 
4  nefs  of  a  Colour  is  fecn  through  GJafs ,  &c/  After 
him  the  Word  occurs  commonly 'enough  ;  Lucian  men¬ 
tions  large  Drinking  G lajfes  \  and  Plutarch  in  his  Simpo 
Siacon  fays,  that  the  Fire  of  Tamarifh  Wood  is  the  fittefl 
for  the  making  of  Glafs.  Among  the  Latin  Writers, 
Lucretius  is  the  firfl  that  takes  Notice  of  Glafs.  Nift 
refta  foramina  trait  ant,  qualm  funt  Vilri.  Dr.  Mcrrct 
however,  adds,  that  Glafs  could  not  be  unknown  to 
the  Antients,  but  that  it  mull  be  as  antient  as  Pottery 
kick,  or  the  Art  of  making  Bricks ;  for  fcarcely  can  a 
Kiln  of  Bricks  be  burnt,  or  a  Butch  of  Pottery  Ware  be 
made,  but  fome  of  the  Bricks  and  Ware,  will  be  at 
leak  fupcrficially  turn’d  t oGlaJs\  and  therefore,  without 
doubt  it  was  known  at  ihe  Building  of  Babel.  Plencc 
I  errant  Imper at  its.  Lib,  25.  c.  7.  ‘  Glafs,  like  the  arti- 
‘  facial  Kind,  is  found  under  Ground,  in  Places  where 
‘  great  hires  have  been.  Other  G lajfes  are  found  in 
1  round  Clods  like  Fircflone,  fome  brittle,  others  firm, 
c  (Ac.  'Phis  fo/Tile  Glafs  is  wrought  by  the  Americans , 
1  and  u fed  in  Head  of  Iron/  And  no  doubt  but  Virri- 
f actions  were  more  common  in  antient  Bricks  than  ours  ; 

as  they  tempered  their  Earth  two  Years  together,  and 
burnt  them  better. 

Phny  relates  the  Manner  of  the  Difcovcry  of  Glafs. 
It  was  found,  according  to  that  Author,  by  Accident  in 
Syria,  at  the  Mouth  of  tiie  River  Bclus,  by  certain  Mer¬ 
chants,  driven  thither  by  the  Fortune  of  the  Sea  5  being 


obliged  to  live  there,  and  drefs  their  Vidluals  by  marring 
a  Fire  on  the  Ground ;  and  there  being  Store  of  the 
Plant  Kali  upon  the  Spot,  this  Herb  being  burnt  to 
Allies,  and  the  Sand,  or  Stones  of  the  Place,  acciden¬ 
tally  mix’d  with  it,  a  Vitrification  was  undefignedly 
made;  from  whence  the  Hint  was  taken,  and  eafily 
improv’d. 

Indeed,  how  old  foever  Glafs  may  be,  the  Art  of 
making  and  working  it  appears  of  no  great  Antiquity. 
The  firfl  Place  mention’d  for  the  making  hereof,  is  Si  don 
in  Syria,  which  was  famous  for  Glafs  and  Glafs -Houfes, 
as  obferved  by  Pliny ,  Lib.  2  6.  c.  2  6.  The  firfl  Time 
we  know  of  Glafs  made  among  the  Romans ,  was  in  the 
Time  of  Fiberius,  when  Pliny  relates  that  an  Arcifl  had 
his  Houfe  demolifhed  for  making  Glajs  malleable,  or 
rather  flexible.  Though  Petronius  Arbiter ,  and  fome 
others,  allure,  that  the  Emperor  order’d  the  Artifl  to 
be  beheaded  for  his  Invention. 

Note,  That  there  is  an  Operation  made  upon  Glafs , 
which  I  find  no  proper  Place  to  take  Notice  of  but 
in  this,  and  which  is  Painting  upon  Glafs,  for  Glafs 
Windows  of  Churches,  Chapels,  Colleges,  (Ac.  This 
Operation,  being  likewife  perfected  in  a  Furnace,  or 
Oven,  where  the  Colours  are  baked  or  annealed  , 
which  Colours  are  very  different  from  thofe  ufed  in 
Painting  in  Oil,  or  Water  :  For  the  Black  is  made  of 
two  Thirds  of  Flakes,  or  Scales  of  Iron,  beaten  up 
and  mixed  with  another  Third  of  Rocaile,  or  little 
Glafs  Beads.  White,  with  Sand  or  little  white  Peb¬ 
bles,  calcin’d,  pounded  in  a  Mortar,  and  afterwards 
ground  on  Marble  ;  with  one  fourth  Part  of  Salt-Petre 
added  thereto,  and  the  Mixts  are  calcin’d,  and 
pulveriz’d  over  again ;  to  which,  when  ready  to  ufe 
it,  is  added  a  little  Gypfum,  or  Plaifter  of  Paris  well 
ground,  (Ac.  For  Tellow,  they  life  Leaf  Silver  ground, 
mixed  up  in  a  Crucible  with  Sulphur,  or  Salt-Petre  ; 
then  well  beaten  and  ground  on  a  Porphyry  Stone  ; 
and  at  length  ground  over  again  with  nine  Times  as 
much  red  Oker.  Red,  is  made  of  Litharge  of  Silver, 
and  Scales  of  Iron,  Gum-arabick,  Ferreta,  Glafs  Beads 
and  Blood  Stones,  nearly  in  equal  Quantities.  This 
is  one  of  the  moft  difficult  Colours,  and  the  Prepara¬ 
tion  only  to  be  learn’ d  by  Experience.  Green ,  is 
made  of  JEs  uftum,  one  Ounce  ;  as  much  Black  Lead, 
and  four  Ounces  of  white  Sand,  incorporated  by  the 
Fire.  After  Calcination,  they  add  a  fourth  Part  of 
Salt-Petre  ;  after  a  fecond  Calcination,  a  fixth  Part 
more ;  after  which  they  make  a  third  Coflion  before 
it  is  ufed.  Azure,  Purple,  and  Violet ,  are  prepar’d 
like  Green ,  only  leaving  out  the  AEs  uftum,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  ufing  Sulphur,  for  Azure  *,  Perigueux,  for  Pur¬ 
ple  ;  and  botli  thofe  Drugs  for  Violet.  Carnations  are 
made  of  Ferrctta  and  Rocaille.  And  laflJy  Colours 
for  the  Hair,  Trunks  of  Trees,  (Ac.  are  made  of 
Ferretta,  Rocaille,  (Ac.  though  all  Painters  on  Glaft 
do  not  ufe  thefe  Colours,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  M.  Felibicn,  who  gives  this  Account  of  them  in 
his  excellent  Work  Dcs  Principes  d'  Architecture,  See. 
but  mofl  of  them  invent  particular  Ones,  of  which 
they  make  great  Secrets,  Notwithflanding  which, 
thefe,  above  deferibed,  arc  fufficicnt  for  the  bell  Paint* 
ing  upon  Glafs  \  provided  a  Pcrfon  has  but  the  Skill 
to  manage  them. 

Note  alfo.  That  the  firfl:  Thing  to  be  done,  in  order  to 
paint  on  Glafs ,  in  the  modern  Way,  is  to  dcfign, 
and  even  colour  the  whole  Subje<5l  on  Paper.  Then 
they  make  Choice  of  Pieces  of  Glafs ,  proper  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  fcvcral  Parts,  and  proceed  to  divide,  or  di- 
flribute  the  Dcfign  itfelf,  or  the  Paper  it  is  drawn 
on  into  Pieces  fui table  to  thofe  of  Glafs  \  having  al¬ 
ways  a  View  that  the  GlaJJcs  may  join  in  tiie  Contours 
of  the  Figures,  and  Folds  of  the  Draperies  \  that  the 
Carnations  and  other  finer  Parts  may  not  be  damaged 
by  the  Lead  wherewith  the  Pieces  arc  to  be  join’d  to¬ 
gether.  The  Diftribution  made,  they  mark  all  the 
G lajfes,  as  well  as  Papers,  with  Letters  or  Numbers, 
that  they  may  be  known  again.  Which  done,  ap¬ 
plying  each  Part  of  the  Dcfign  on  a  Glafs  intended  for 
it,  they  copy,  or  transfer  the  Dcfign  upon  this  Glafs , 
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with  the  black  Colour,  'diluted'  in  Gum- Water,  by- 
tracing  and  following  all  the  Lines  and  Strokes,  as 
they  appear  through  the  Glafs  with  the  Point  of 'a 
Pencil.  When  thefe  firft  Strokes  are  well  dried, 
‘which  happens  in  about  two  Days,  the  Work  being 
only  in  Black  and  White,  they  give  it  a  (light  wafli 
over,  with  Urine,  Gum-arabick,  and  a  little  Black  ; 
and  this  feveral  Times  repeated,  according  as  the 
Shades  are  defir’d  to  be  heightened  *,  with  this  Precau¬ 
tion  never  to  apply  a  new  Wafh,  till  the  former  is 
liifliciently  dried.  This  done,  the  Lights  and  Rifings 
arc  given,  by  rubbing  off  the  Colour  in  the  refpe&ive 
Places,  with  a  wooden  Point,  or  the  Handle  of  the 
Pencil.  As  to  the  other  Colours  above-mention’d, 
they  are  ufed  with  Gum- Water,  as  much  as  in  Paint¬ 
ing  in  Miniature  ;  taking  Care  to  apply  them  lightly, 
for  fear  of  effacing  the  Out-lines  of  the  Defign  ;  or 
even  for  the  greater  Security,  to  apply  them  on  the 
other  Side,  efpecially  yellow,  which  is  very  pernicious 
to  the  other  Colours,  by  blending  them  therewith. 
And  here  too,  as  in  Pieces  of  Black  and  White,  par¬ 
ticular  Regard  muft  be  had,  not  to  lay  Colour  on 
Colour,  or  Lay  on  Lay,  till  fuch  Time  as  the  for¬ 
mer  are  well  dried.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  Yellow 
is  the  only  Colour  that  penetrates  through  the  Glafs,, 
and  incorporates  therewith  by  the  Fire  :  The  reft, 
and  particularly  the  Blue,  which  is  very  difficult  to 
ufe,  remaining  on  the  Surface,  or  at  leaft  penetrating 
veiy  little. 

When  the  Painting  of  all  the  Pieces  is  finifhed, 
they  are  carried  to  the  Furnace,  or  Oven,  to  anneal, 
or  bake  the  Colours.  The  Furnace  here  ufed,  is  fmall, 
built  of  Brick,  from  eighteen  to  thirty  Inches  fquare  : 
At  fix  Inches  from  the  Bottom  is  an  Aperture  to  put  in 
the  Fuel,  and  maintain  the  Fire.  Over  this  Aperture  is  a 
Grate,  made  of  three  fquare  Bars  of  Iron,  which  traverfe 
the  Furnace,  and  divide  it  into  two  Parts.  Two  Inches 
above  this  Partition  is  another  little  Aperture,  through 
which  they  take  outPieces  to  examine  how  theCodtion 
goes  forward.  On  the  Grate  is  placed  a.  fquare  earth¬ 
en  Pan,  fix  or  feven  Inches  deep  ;  and  five  or  fix 
Inches  lefs  each  Way  than  the  Perimeter  of  the  Fur¬ 
nace.  On  one  Side  hereof  is  a  little  Aperture,  thro* 
which  is  made  the  Trials,  placed  direCtly  oppofite  to 
that  of  the  Furnaces  difpofed  for  the  fame  End.  In 
this  Pan  are  the  Pieces  of  Glafs  to  be  placed  in  the 
following  Manner :  Firft,  the  Bottom  of  the  Pan  is 
cover’d  with  three  Strata,  or  Layers  of  Quicklime, 
pulverized;  thole  Strata’s  being  feparated  by  two  others 
of  old  broken  Glafs ;  the  Defign  whereof  is  to  fecure 
the  painted  Glafs  from  the  too  intenfc  Heat  of  the 
Fire.  This  done,  the  Glajfes  are  laid  horizontally  on 
the  laft,  or  uppermoft  Layer  of  Lime.  The  firft  Row 
of  Glafs  they  cover  over  with  a  Layer  of  the  fame 
Powder,  an  Inch  deep ;  and  over  this  lay  another 
Rang/*  of  Glajfes  ;  and  thus  alternately  till  the  Pan  is 
quite  full :  Taking  Care  that  the  whole  Heap  always 
end  -With  a  Layer  of  the  Lime  Powder. 

The  Pan  thus  prepar’d,  they  cover  up  the  Furnace 
with  Tiles ;  on  a  fquare  Table  of  Earthern  Ware, 
clofely  luted  all  round,  only  having  five  little  Apertures, 
one  at  each  Corner,  and  another  in  the  Middle  to 
ferve  as  Chimneys. 

Things  thus  difpofed,  there  remains  nothing  but  to 
give  the  Fire  to  the  Work ;  which  Fire,  for  the  two  firft 
Hours  muft  be  very  moderate ;  and  be  incrcafed  in 
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Proportion  as  the  Coflion  advances,  for  die  Space  of 
ten  or  twelve  Hours  ;  in  which  Time  it  is  ulually  cotn- 
pleated.  At  iaft  the  Fire,  which  at  firft  was  only  of 
Charcoal,  is  of  dry  Wood  ;  (o  that  the  Flame  covers 
the  whole  Pan,  and  even  ifiues  out  at  the  Chimneys, 
During  the  laft  Hours  they  make  Eflays  from  Time  to 
Time  ;  by  taking  out  Pieces  laid  for  the  Pufpofe, 
through  the  little  Aperture  of  the  F'urnace  and  Pan, 
to  fee  whether  the  Yellow  be  perfcCt,  and  the  other 
Colours  in  good  Order.  When  the  '  annealing  is 
thought  fufficient,  they  proceed  with  great  Hafte  to 
extingui/h  the  Fire,  which  otherwife  would  loon  burn 
the  Colours,  and  break  the  Glajfes, 

■  Note  befides.  That  this  modern  Way  of  Painting  upon 
Glafs ,  is  not  comparable  to  that  which  immediately 
preceded  it ;  nor  the  Colours  near  fo  beautiful  and 
lively  as  thofe  we  fee  in  the  Windows  of  divers  antient 
Churches,  Chapels,  Colleges,  &c.  not  that  the  Se¬ 
cret  of  making  thofe  Colours  is  loft,  as  vulgarly  hip¬ 
po  fed  ;  but  that  the  Moderns  would  not  go  to  the 
Expence  of  them  ;  nor  take  all  the  necefiary  Pains ; 
by  Reafon  this  Sort  of  Painting  is  not  fo  much 
efteemed  as  formerly. 

Thefe  beautiful  Works,  which  were  made  in  the 
Glafs-Houfes ,  were  of  two  Kinds :  In  fome,  the  Colour 
was  di  fill  fed  through  the  whole  Body  of  Glafs ;  in 
others,  which  were  the  more  common,  the  Co¬ 
lour  was  only  on  one  Side,  fcarce  penetrating  within 
the  Subftance  above  one  Third  of  a  Line,  though 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Colour, 
the  Yellow  being  always  found  to  enter  the  deepeft. 
T.  hefe  laft,  tho*  not  fo  ftrong  and  beautiful  as  the  for¬ 
mer,^  were  of  more  Advantage  to  the  Workmen,  by 
Reafon,  on  the  fame  Glafs ,  tho’  already  colour’d,  they 
could  (hew  other  Kind  of  Colours,  where  there  was 
Occafion  to  embroider  Draperies,  enrich  them  with 
Foliages,  or  reprefen t  other  Ornaments  of  Gold,  Sil¬ 
ver,  fcfr.  In  order  to  this,  they  made  Ufe  of  Emery  ; 

•  grinding  or  wearing  down  the  Surface  of  the  Glafs , 
till  fuch  Time  as  they  were  got  through  the  Colour, 
to  the  clear  Glafs  :  This  done,  they  applied  the  proper 
Colours  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Glafs  ;  by  this  Means 
the  new  Colours  were  prevented  from  running  and 
mixing  among  the  former,  when  the  Glajfes  came  to 
be  expo  fed  to  the  Fire. 

Note  again.  That  this  excellent  Method  of  Painting  up* 
on  Glafs ,  was  invented  by  a  French  Painter  of  Mar- 
feilleSy  upon  going  to  Rome  under  the  Pontificate  of 
Julius  II.  and  was  much  improv’d  afterwards  by 
Albert  Dttrer ,  and  Lucas  of  Leyden  ;  though  the  An¬ 
ti  entsh  ad  had  a  Notion  of  that  Art,  but  their  Manner 
of  Painting  was  very  fimple ;  for  it  confided  in  the 
meer  Arrangement  of  Pieces  of  Glafs,  of  different  Co¬ 
lours,  in  fome  Sort  of  Symmetry  ;  and  conftituted  a 
Kind  of  what  we  call  Mofatck  Work .  Afterwards 
when  they  came  to  attempt  more  regular  Dcfigns, 
and  even  to  reprefent  Figures  with  all  their  Shades, 
their  whole  Addrcfs  went  no  farther  than  to  the  draw¬ 
ing  the  Contours  of  the  Figures  in  Black,  with  Water 
Colours,  and  hatching  the  Draperies  after  the  fame 
Manner,  on  Glajfes  of  the  Colour  of  the  Objeft  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  painted.  For  the  Carnations  they  chofe  Glafs 
of  a  bright  Red  ;  upon  which  they  defign’d  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Lineaments  of  the  Face,  &c.  with  Black. 


GOD ,  and  His  Attributes. 


GO  D  is  an  immaterial,  intelligent,  and  free  Being, 

of  a  perfect  Goodnefs,  Wifdom,  and  Power,  who 
made  the  Univcrfe,  and  continues  to  fupport  it,  as  well 
as  to  govern  and  direft  it  by  his  Providence. 

Note ,  7  hat  the  Divine  Ejfence  being  the  inexhauftiblc 
Source  of  all  the  Perfections  and  Pcrfonalitics  which 
are  in  God ;  and  effential  or  abfolutc  Attributes  in  our 


Manner  of  conceiving  thofe  fublime  Things,  prior  to 
the  pcrfonal  relative  Properties,  I  defign  to  ipcak 
firft  in  this  fublime  Treadle,  which  is  the  Foundation 
of  all  Sorts  of  Religions  in  general,  and  of  Chriflianity 
in  particular;  i.  O  i'  God’s  Exificncc ,  and  Ejjbtcc ; 
2.  Ol  the  Divine  Attributes  in  general;  3.  Of  each  of 
thofe  Attributes  in  particular ;  4.  Of  the  Pajjivc  Vtfion  of 
God  ;  5.  Of  the  Supreme  Intelligence  of  God  ;  6.  Of 
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the  Will  cf  God ;  7.  Of  the  Providence  of  God  5 

S.  Of  the  Omni  potency  of  God. 

■Note  alfo,  Tiiat  as  I  have  already  proved  God's  Exijlence, 
in  my  Treat ife  o i  Atheifin,  under  the  .Letter  A,  and 
faid  there  all  that  could  be  laid  on  that  SubjeCt,  ca¬ 
pable  to  cover  with  Confuiion  and  Shame,  thofe  who 
have  the  fieri  legions  Folly  to  deny  chat  Exiftence  ;  I 
think  it  need  Ids  to  repeat  here  all  the  Arguments 
ufed  in  that  Place :  Therefore  1*11  begin  this  by  en¬ 
quiring,  with  all  the  awful  RcipeCt  becoming  a  Chri- 
ftian  Theologian,  into  the  EfTence  of  God. 

Before  any  Thing  can  be  defined  concerning  God,  we 
muft  firft  inform  ourfclves  what  he  is,  i.  e.  what  is  un- 
derftood  by  the  Name  of  God:  For  I  underftand  a  true, 
not  a  falfe  God.  Therefore  I  /ay  that  God  is  a  Being 
ejfent  tally  ex i fling,  fince  he  depends  on  no  other  for  his 
actual  Being  ;  fo  that  the  true  Idea  of  the  divine  Eflence, 
or  the  divine  Eflence  himfelf,  confilts  in  that  efiential 
and  aCtual  Being,  becaufe  it  denotes  an  Independence  ; 
not  that  the  divine  Effevce  is  thereby  formally  eftablifhed, 
becaufe  this  is  poll  rive,  and  that  admits  of  a  Negation  •, 
neither  is  that  EJfence  by  a  Being  from  himfelf,  becaufe 
that  Being  from ,  admits  of  a  Relation  ;  but  there  is  no 
Relation  to  oncleJf :  Add,  chat  the  divine  EJfence  is  a 
Being  inrirely  abiblute  ;  therefore  it  mud  not  be  efta- 
blifhed  formally,  by  a  relative  Attribute,  and  not  even 
by  Infinity ,  becaufe  Infinity  imports  a  Negation,  as 
fuppofed  to  be  fome thing  adventitious  to  the  divine  Ef- 
lcnce,  and  to  his  Attributes  ;  for  God  is  infinite  becaufe 
he  is  God  \  therefore  that  divine  Being  is  prefuppofed  to 
Infinity;  neither  by  being  the  Origin  of  all  Beings,’  be- 
caufie  he  is  not  the  Origin  of  himfelf,  and  therefore  he 
is  not  the  Origin  of  all  Beings  :  Add,  that  to  be  the 
Origin  admits  of  a  Relation,  becaufe  if  he  be  the  Origin 
it  muft  be  of  another. 

I  even  go  further  and  fay,  that  the  divine  EJfence  is 
not  placed  formally  in  the  divine  Underftanding  5  for 
this  admits  likewife  of  a  fort  of  Relation,  fince  it  Tup- 
pofes  fome  Subject,  or  ObjeCt  of  the  Underftanding. 
And  we  conceive  the  Intellective  before  the  Intelligent : 
Neither  is  the  divine  EJfence  conflmited  by  the  Concour/e 
of  all  the  divine  Perfections,  becaufe  thereby  the  EJfence 
Is  not  fo  juftly  diftingui/hed  from  the  Attributes  •,  a  Col¬ 
lection,  beftdc,  being  a  fort  of  Relation,  and  what  is 
collected  being  different  from  the  Collection,  and  the 
Collodion  different  from  him  who  collects  *,  but  God 
aflembles  within  himfelf  all  Sorts  of  Pcrfedions ;  there- 
tore  the  EJfence  of  God  is  fuppofed  previoufly  to  all  Per- 
fedions :  Therefore  the  divine  EJfence  confifts  in  an 
•iCfcual  efiential  Being,  abilradcd  from  all  Ideas  of  any 
other  Beings  and  conceived  as  if  all  others,  and  all  that 
has  the  leaf!:  Relation  to  them,  cither  created  or  un¬ 
created,  fpiricual  or  corporeal,  had  neither  Elfcnce  nor 
Exiftence. 

From  this  Con  fide  ration  of  the  divine  EJfence ,  I'll  pafs 
to  chat  of  his  divine  Attributes  in  general. 

% 

Note,  That  God' s  Attributes,  taken  in  general,  may  be 

confuler’d  in  two  Manners:  j.  In  a  wide  Senfe.  2. 

In  a  ft  rid  Senfe. 


God* s  Attribute ,  taken  in  general,  and  even  in  a  wide 
Senfe,  is  all  that  is  affirmed  of  God,  as  of  a  SubjeCt,  let 
jt  be  in  what  Manner  it  may  be  affirmed.  Thus  the 
Predicates  conftitutivc  of  the  divine  EJfence,  Rich  as 
Deity,  Sub/tancc,  Spirit,  and  the  like,  may  be  called 
God's  Attributes,  as  v.\!l  as  the  relative  Names  affirmed 
of  God,  fuch  as  that  of  Creator,  anti  the  like. 

Divine  Attribute  taken  in  general,  but  in  a  find  Senfe, 
can  be  defined  an  efiential,  poll  five,  and  abfolute  Name, 
belonging  to  God  as  a  Propriety. 

1.  It  is  called  a  Name,  i.  e.  predicate,  becaufe  what 
the  modern  Theologians  call  at  prefent  God's  Attribute, 
the  undent  Fathers  ufed  to  call  divine  Name. 

2.  It  is  called  efiential,  not  that  it  muft  be  conftitutivc 
of  the  divine  Eftencc,  precifeiy  confidcrcd  ;  but  muft  be 
t  ommon  to  the  EfTence  oi  God,  and  to  the  three  Per- 
Ions.  Whence  a  quidirrativc  Name,  i.  c.  a  Name  con- 

ft.turive  of  the  divine  Eftencc,  i/  there  was  any,  ought 
no  1  to  be  ranked  among  the  divine  Attributes. 


3.  It  is  called  Pofilive ,  i.  e.  fignifying  formally  fome 
real  Perfection  exifting  in  God,  and  not  a  fimple  Nega¬ 
tion  of  Imperfection. 

4.  Abfolute ,  i.  e.  admitting  of.no  real  Relation  within, 
as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft  ;  or  of  Reafon  without, 
as  Lord,  Creator,  Firft  Caufe,  &c. 

5.  Which  belongs  to  God ,  i.  e.  to  the  divine  EfTence, 
and  the  three  Perlons. 

6.  Properly  belongs ,  to  exclude  a  metaphorical  Name, 
as  that  of  Lion,  Shepherd,  and  the  like,  which  are 
fometimes  attributed  to  God. 

7.  As  a  Propriety ,  i.  e.  as  a  Perfection  flowing  from 

the  EfTence  of  God.  From  this  Definition  of  God's  Attri¬ 
bute  taken  in  a  ftriCt  Senfe,  it  muft  be  inferred,  that 
there  are  feveral  Names  not  to  be  ranked  among  thofe 
Attributes ,  viz.  1.  Thofe  which  are  perfonal  and  notional, 
fuch  as  the  Names  of  Father ,  Son ,  Inna f cible,  and  the 
like.  2.  Thofe  which  are  Negative ,  as  Infinite ,  In- 
created,  &c.  3.  The  relative,  whether  they  import  a 

Relation  ad  intra ,  as  the  Names  of  generating,  dec.  or 
ad  extra,  as  thofe  of  Lord,  Creator ,  and  the  like. 
Whence  it  is  not  furprifing  if  St.  ’Thomas,  p.  1.  Queft.  39. 
art.  7.  diftinguifhes  God's  Attributes ,  from  thofe  which 
are  proper  to  the  divine  Perlons.  4.  Thofe  which  are 
metaphorical,  as  the  Names  of  Lion,  Hufbandman,  and 
the  like.  5.  Thofe  which  are  quidittative,  or  conftitutive 
of  the  divine  EfTence,  fuch  as  the  Names  of  Spirit  and 
Subftance. 

Note ,  That  thofe  Names  I  have  excluded  from  among 
God's  Attributes,  taken  in  a  ftriCt  Senfe,  can,  not- 
withftanding,  be  ranked  among  thofe  Attributes ,  taken 
in  a  wide  Senfe. 

Note,  alfo,  That  it  is  not  requifite  that  God's  Attributes 
fhould  be  fomething  common,  between  him  and 
the  Creatures,  otherwife  Eternity,  Immenfity,  and 
Immutability,  would  not  be  God's  Attributes ;  nei¬ 
ther  is  it  neceftkry  that  thofe  Attributes  fhould  be 
demonftrated ;  the  Reafon  why  not,  is  apparent  of 
itfelf. 

% 

God's  Attributes,  taken  in  general,  can  be  divided  in 
thefe  two  Manners  :  1.  Into  affirmative ,  and  negative. 
2.  Into  ejfential ,  or  abfolute ;  and  into  notional,  or  re¬ 
lative. 

Firft,  The  divine  Attribute  can  be  divided  into  affir¬ 
mative,  and  negative ,■  becaufe  it  fignifies  fome  certain 
Perfection  (expreffed  by  Word)  exifting  in  the  divine 
EfTence,  in  the  Manner,  of  fome  Form  added  to  it,  and 
thus  is  affirmative  or  pofitivc,  as  Goodnefs ,  JuJlice ,  Ole¬ 
in  ency  ;  or  by  Word,,  it  denotes  fo  great  a  Diftance  from 
Imperfection,  that  in  the  Intention  of  thofe  who  have 
given  that  Name,  it  marks  fome  Perfection  exifting,  for¬ 
mally,  in  God,  and  in  that  Senfe  it  is  negative,  as  the 
divine  Immenfity,  which  by  a  Negation  of  Ubiquity, 
denotes  a  certain  Perfection,  whereby  the  divine  EfTence 
is  difFufed  throughout  infinite  Spaces.  This  Pivifton  is 
founded  on  the  DoCtrinc  of  St.  Denis,  who  fays,  Lib. 
de  divin.  Nom.  c,  7.  that  God  is  known  by  us  in  two 
Manners,  viz.  by  Science,  and  Ignorance  ;  by  Science, 
inafinuch  as  we  know  his  affirmative  Attributes  \  and  by 
Ignorance,  inafinuch  {is  we  know  his  negative  ones. 
The  firft  Member  of  this  Divifion  is  compared  to  the 
Art  of  Painting,  and  the  other  to  that  of  Statuary. 

Secondly,  The  divine  ylttribute  is  alfo  divided  into 
relative,  or  notional  \  or  into  abfolute ,  or  ejfential \  for 
the  ylttribute  either  imports  fome  Relation,  or  not :  If 
the  firft,  it  is  relative ;  if  the  fecond,  it  is  abfolute ,  or 
ejfential,  and  is  common  to  the  three  Pcrfons ;  and  af- 
feCls  in  fome  Manner  the  divine  EfTence  itfelf;  fuch 
are  JuJlice  and  Mercy. 

The  next  Thing  wc  arc  to  con  filler  is,  in  what  Man¬ 
ner  the  divine  Attributes  arc  diftingui fluid,  either  between 
them  (elves,  or  from  the  divine  Eflence. 

To  reiblvc  that  Qucflion,  we  muft  obferve,  in  few 
Words,  that  the  divine  Attributes  can  be  confidcrVl  in 
two  Manners  :  r.  As  they  are  in  themfelves.  2.  As 
they  are  conceived  by  us. 

Thefe  pre-obferved,  Pll  lay  that  the  divine  Attributes, 
as  they  are  in  God,  arc  not  really  diflinguiflied,  either 
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between  themfelves,  or  from  the  Effence.  They  are 
not  really  diftinguifhed  between  themfelves,  becaufe  that 
vffendal  Diftinftion  is  entirely  repugnant  to  the  Simpli¬ 
city  of  the  divine  Effence ;  it  being  repugnant  to 
it  to  include  feveral  effential  Predicates,  wh.ch  would 
be  really  diftinft  between  themfelves  ;  for  then  the  di¬ 
vine  Effence  would  be  compofed  ot  fcveial  Ihmgs, 

really  diftinft  between  themfelves. 

It  may  be  objefted  to  this,  that  tho  the  divine  Re¬ 
lations  are  identified,  really,  with  the  divine  Effence, 
they  neverthelefs  admit  of  a  real  Diftinftion  between 
themfelves  •,  and  therefore,  tho5  the  divine  Attributes  be 
identified,  really,  with  the  Effence,  they  could  be  like- 

wife  diftinguilhed  really  between  themfelves. 

I  anfwer,  that  there  is  a  very  great  Difparity  between 

the  divine  Attributes,  and  the  divine  Relations  bc- 
caufe  the  divine  Relations  are  the  fame  Thing  with  the 
divine  Effence,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  notwithftanding 
they  are  relatively  oppofed,  and  confequent  y  are  by 
that  Oppofition,  really  diftinguilhed,  as  Ill  obferve 
more  at  large,  in  my  Treatife  of  the  Bleffed  Trinity  h  but 
the  divine  Attributes  are  not  thus  oppofed  between  them¬ 
felves,  nor  confequently  diftinguilhed. 

Neither  are  thofe  Attributes  really  diftinguilhed  from 
the  divine  Effence  *  becaufe  a  Diftinftion  is  repugnant 
to  the  divine  Effence  :  For,  as  the  divine  Effence  is  in¬ 
finitely  perfeft,  it  muft  include,  and  includes  in  faft,  all 
Sorts  of  Perfections,  all  as  well  created,  as  increated,  tho 
by  a  Reafon  of  Difparity,  it  includes  the  Created,  vir¬ 
tually,  only,  and  the  Increated,  formally.  Whence 
St.  Auguftin, ,  Lib.  5.  de  Trinit .  c.  8.  Non  eft  aliud  Deo 
effe,  &  magnum  effe:  Sed  hoc  idem  eft  effe,  &  magnum 
effe,  i.  e.  It  is  not  a  Thing  different  in  God  to  be, 
and  to  be  great :  But  it  is  the  fame  in  him  to  be,  and 

to  be  great.  .  r  lf 

Neither  are  God9 s  Attributes  as  they  are  in  himieJf, 

diftinguilhed  formally  from  the  Effence,  nor  between 
themfelves.  For  if  they  were  thus  diftinft  from  the 
Effence,  it  would -follow  hence,  that  the  divine  Effence 
were  not  infinitely  perfeft,  becaufe  it  would  be  fuppofed 
rendered  perfeft  by  the  Attributes :  And  if  they  were 
diftinguifhed  between  themfelves,  fuch  Diftinftion  would 
be  repugnant  to  the  Simplicity  of  the  divine  Effence, 
fincc  it  imports  a  Compofition  in  God  of  feveral  effential 
Predicates  formally  diftinft  between  themfelves. 

But  God9 s  Attributes  are  diftinguifhed  virtually,  as  well 
from  the  Effence  prccifely  taken,  as  between  themfelves  •, 
becaufe  tho5  God9 s  Attributes ,  and  his  divine  Effence,  be 
one  fimple,  and  undiftinft  Entity,  the  human  Under- 
ftanding  cannot  prccifely  conceive  it  of  a  Angle  formal 
Conception,  but  wants  feveral  adequate  Conceptions,  by 
one  of  which  he  conceives  the  Effence,  and  by  the  other 
the  Attributes  *  and  that  with  Foundation  in  the  Thing, 
becaufe  all  thofe  Things,  in  God,  are  according  to  the 
Idea  we  form  of  them  j  for  the  Notion  we  have  of  the 
divine  Effence,  prccifely  taken,  is  not  the  fame  with 
that  we  have  of  his  Attributes,  viz.  his  Juftice,  or  Mer¬ 
cy  •,  neither  is  the  Idea  we  form  of  an  Attribute,  viz.  of 
his  Jullice,  the  fame  with  that  wc  form  of  another  At¬ 
tribute,  viz.  his  Mercy. 

Note ,  That  Diftinftion,  in  general,  is  a  Negation  of 
Identity  •,  or  that  whereby  one  is  not  another.  Di- 
ft  hi  ft  ion  is  divided  into  real,  formal ,  and  virtual ;  and 
the  real  is  fubdivided  into  greater ,  and  leffer. — The 
greater  real  Diftinftion,  is  that  which  happens  between 
two  Things,  really  feparated  from  one  another,  as 
between  Peter  and  Paul  and  between  thofe  Things 
which  arc  not  aftually  feparated,  but  can  be  feparated, 
as  between  the  Soul  and  Body  *  and  lallly,  between 
thofe  which  neither  are  feparated,  nor  can  be  fepa¬ 
rated,  but  can,  notwithftanding,  be  produced  from 
one  another  ;  v,  g.  between  the  heavenly  Father  and 
his  Son. 

The  leffer  real ,  is  that  which  happens  between  thole 
Things,  one  of  which  can  very  well  be  without  the 
other,  but  not  vice  verfd  •,  as  that  between  the  Finger 
and  its  Inflexion. 

Formal  Diftinftion,  is  that  happening  between  thofe 
Things  which  have  a  diftinft  Entity,  though  they  bo 
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really  the  fame  Thing  in  forne  individual,  and  one 
cannot  exift  without  the  other;  fuch  is  the  Diftinftion 
between  an  external  Quantity,  and  the  Figure,  which 
are  infeparable  from  one  another  ;  which  notwith¬ 
ftanding  the  Entity  of  the  one,  is  diftinft  from 
that  of  the  other. 

Virtual  Diftinftion,  is  that  happening  between. 
Things,  which  tho’  they  have  but  one  fimple  Entity, 
that  Entity  is  notwithftanding  equivalent  to  feveral, 
becaufe  of  its  Eminency,  which  offers  itfelf  to  the 
Underftanding  in  its  entire  Perfection,  but  according 
to  partial  and  unadequate  objeftive  Conceptions  ; 
e.  gr.  The  human  Soul,  which  though  it  be  one  and 
the  fame  Soul,  can  notwithftanding  be  conceived  as 
rational,  fenfitive,  and  vegetative.— All  this  fhould  be 
known,  before  any  Body  can  pretend  to  underftand, 
our  different  Diftinftions  of  the  divine  Attributes, 

Having  thus  fpoke  of  the  divine  Attributes  in  general. 
Order  requires  that  I  Ihould  treat  of  every  one  of  them 
in  particular,  beginning  by  the  Simplicity  of  God •,  in 
which  I’ll  confider  chiefly  four  Things  :  1.  If  God  be 
Ample  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  admit  of  no  Compofition 
real  and  aftual.  2.  If  that  Simplicity  be  fuch  in  God  as 
to  exclude  even  a  virtual  Compofition.  3.  If  God  can 
enter  into  the  Compofition  of  fomething  elfe.  4.  If 
that  Simplicity  be  a  pofitive  divine  Perfeftion,  and  fo 
well  appropriated  to  God,  as  to  be  impofiible  ofits  being 
communicated  to  the  Creature. 

Note,  1.  That  by  the  Name  of  Simplicity  is  underftood 
a  Negation  of  Compofition  and  Potentiality  ;  whence, 
as  Unity  is  oppofed  to  Multitude,  fo  Simplicity  is  op¬ 
pofed  to  Compofition,  and  Potentiality  ;  efpecially  in 
God ,  whofe  Simplicity  is  founded  on  its  fupreme  Ac¬ 
tuality.  2.  For  the  Intelligence  of  the  following  Ar¬ 
ticles,  we  muft  know  what  Simplicity  be  in  general, 
•which  is  commonly  defin’d  the  Union  of  feveral  Things 
diftinft ;  and  know,  likewife,  how  it  be  divided. 
3.  Compofition,  in  general,  is  divided  into  real  and 
rational ;  the  real  is  that  confifting  of  Parts  diftinft 
really  between  themfelves,  and  meeting  in  the  Entity 
of  a  foie  Compofite  ;  and  the  rational  Compofition,  is 
that  which  confifts  of  Parts  only  diftinft  by  our  Man¬ 
ner  of  conceiving  them. — The  real  Compofition ,  is 
fubdivided,'  befides,  into  fubftantial  and  accidental: 
That  is  fubftantial,  whofe  Extremes  are  Subftances, 
fubftantially  united  between  themfelves  ;  and  that  ac¬ 
cidental ,  one  of  the  Extremes  whereof  is  an  Accident ; 
or  if  they  be  both  Subftances,  are  not  however  joined 
together  by  a  fubftantial  Union  ;  as  it  appears  by  the 
Example  of  an  Angel,  and  of  Heaven  :  For  thofe 
two  Subftances  are  only  united  accidentally,  viz.  by 
Motion,  or  a  local  Prefence.  That  Compofition 
which  is  fubftantial,  can  be  fubdivided,  befides,  into 
phyftcal,  and  mctaphyfical ;  for  this  confifts  of  Parts 
purely  nietaphyfical,  viz.  either  of  the  Genus  and 
Difference,  or  of  Effcncc  and  Exiftence,  or  of  Nature 
and  Subfifrance.  And  that  refill ts  from  phyftcal 
Parts,  viz.  either  from  Matter  and  Form,  or  from  cn- 
titative  integrant  Parts:  Therefore, 

1.  God  is  fo  Ample  as  to  admit  in  him felf  neither  a 
real,  nor  aftual  Compofition,  either  mctaphyfical  or 
phyfical :  Which  can  be  proved  by  the  Scripture,  the 
Councils,  and  the  Fathers.  By  the  Scripture  Exod.  3. 
where  Mofcs  (peaks  of  God  in  this  Manner,  lie  who  is, 
has  font  me  to  you.  For  by  that  Manner  of  fpcaking  he 
gives  us  to  underftand,  that  God  is  a  Being  very  pure, 
and  very  Ample.  By  the  Councils,  particularly  that  of 
Latcran,  under  Innocent  III.  Cap.  fir  mi  ter  de  San  ft  a  Tri¬ 
nit  ate,  fide  catholic  I,  where  it  is  faitl,  that  there  arc 
three  Perfons,  and  but  one  Effence,  Subllance,  or  Na¬ 
ture  entirely  Ample.  From  the  holy  Fathers,  particularly 
St.  Auguftin,  who  fays.  Lib.  11.  de  chit.  c.  10.  That 
there  is  a  fimple  and  incommutable  Good ,  which  is  God  him - 
felf ;  and  what's  generated  from  that  fimple  Good  is  likewife 
fimple  i  and  another  who  is  neither  Father  nor  Son  ;  and 
this  is  likewife  fimple,  and  likewife  good,  incommutable , 
and  co-eternal ;  and  that  Trinity  is  one  God ,  and  the  Tri¬ 
ll  ity  docs  not  hinder  the  Simplicity . 
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This  Simplicity  of  God  is  alfo  proved  by  Reafon  ;  be- 
caufe  God  is  an  A< 51  fo  fovercignJy  pure,  and  fo  lo- 
vereigniy  perfect,  as  ro  exclude  from  himfelf  all  fort  of 
Potentiality,  and  confequently  all  fort  of  Imperfection, 
and  all  Defeat  of  Perfections  5  which  would  not  be  ex¬ 
cluded,  if  he  was  to  admit  in  himfelf  any  real  Compo- 
Iition,  either  phyfical  or  metaphyfical :  For  every  adtual 
and  real  Compolition  imports  die  Union  of  feveral 
Things  diftinft  between  thenifelves,  one  of  which  is  ac¬ 
counted  a  Power,  and  the  other  an  ACt,  and  confequently 
imports  lbme  Imperfections,  fince  Potentiality  imports  a 
DefeCt  of  Perfe&ion,  in  that  it  denotes  a  Regard  to  an 
ACt  which  can  give  it  the  Perfection  it  wants. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  three  Perfons  confti- 
tute  one  God,  and  that  confequently  God  is  not  fo  fimple 
as  to  exclude  a  real  Compolition. 

I  anfvver,  that  the  three  Perfons  do  not  conftitute  one 
God  otherv/ife  than  by  being  iden tided  to  the  divine 
E  Hence,  which  Identification  is  not  a  Compofition,  be¬ 
caufe  a  Compofition  is  not  formed  of  Things  identified 
to  one  another,  but  from  Things  which  arc  diftindt. 


Note,  That  from  what  I  have  laid  it  may  be  inferred, 
1.  That  God  is  not  a  Body,  as  the  Antropomorphites 
have  faifely  imagined,  witne/s  St.Eprpbanius ,  Hcref.yo. 
For  does  not  the  Scripture  fay,  John  4.  God  is  a 
Spirit?  Docs  not  the  Council  ol  Frejus ,  afifcmbled  in 
the  Year  791.  in  their  Confeffi on  of  Faith,  fay  that  God 
is  incorporeal?  Does  not  St.  Thomas,  p.  1.  Queft.  3. 
art.  1.  prove,  That  God  is  the  fir  ft  Being,  always  in 
die  Ad,  and  never  in  the  Power ;  and  that  a  Body 
being  a  Compofite,  has  fomething  before  itfelf,  viz. 
the  Parts  it  is  compofed  of.  Add  to  this,  that  a  Body, 
becaufe  compoled,  has  in  itfelf  the  Principle  of  Com¬ 
bat  ;  the  Combat,  the  Principle  of  Difunion ;  and 
Difunion,  the  Principle  of  DifTolution  ;  and  that  Dif- 
folution  is  foreign  to  God ,  as  proved  by  St.  Gregory 
Nazianz.  Orat.  24.  whence  it  eafily  appears,  he  is  not 
compofed  of  Matter  and  Form.  Notwithftanding 
what  feveral  others  have  believed,  among  whom  they 
rank  Tertullian ,  tho’  St.  Ax ugujiin  endeavours  to  excule 
him,  by  infinuating  that  he  believed'  that  God  was  a 
Body,  inafmuch  as  he  is  oppofed  to  nothing,  but  not 
as  oppofed  to  a  fpiritual  Being  ;  and  notwithftanding 
what  is  objected,  that  corporeal  Parts  are  attributed 
to  God  in  die  Scripture  ;  which  is  only  faid  metapho¬ 
rically. —  It  may  be  inferr’d,  2.  That  there  is  no  Com¬ 
pofition,  in  God ,  of  Efience  and  Exiftencc,,  becaufe  a 
Compofition  of  di Hindi  Parts  admits  of  an  Union; 
but  Elfence,  and  Exigence  in  God  are  not  two  Tilings 
diftindt,  but  only  one  and  the  fame  Thing  ;  whence 
God  is  an  Adt  fovereignly  pure.- — 3.  That  in  God 
there  is  no  Compofition,  properly  faid,  of  fuppofite 
and  Elfence,  fince  God  and  Deity  is  the  fame  Tiling 
as  proved  by  St.  Thomas ,  art.  3.  again  ft  die  Abbot 
Joachim,  who  admitted  a  Qua t entity  in  God.  — 

4.  That  there  is  no  Compofition  in  God ,  of  Genus 
and  Difference  ;  becaufe  then  God  would  be  a  Specie, 
under  a  Genus,  which  is  falfc  ;  becaufe  God  is  die 
Principal  of  every  Genus. — •  5.  Neither  a  Compofition 
of  Subftance  and  Accident ;  becaufe  there  is  no  Ac¬ 
cident  in  God ,  who  is  a  pure  Ad,  and  a  Being  fo¬ 
vereignly  perfedl,  having  no  Potentiality  in  himfelf. 
Notwithftanding  what  Sr.  Auguftin  fays,  Lib.  5.  de 
Trinit.  c.  5.  That  all  that’s  faid  of  God,  is  not  laid 
according  to  his  Subftance ;  whence  fonic  have  the 
Temerity  to  infer,  that  fomething  is  faid  of  him  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Accident,  which  is' falfc ;  for  the  Word 
Subftance  is  taken  in  that  Place,  not  as  its  being  op¬ 
pofed  to  Accident,  but  as  oppofed  to  a  relative  Being, 
So  that  the  true  Senfe  of  this  PafTage  is,  that  fome¬ 
thing  is  faid  of  God,  in  the  Manner  of  a  relative  Be¬ 
ing,  and  according  to  the  perfonai  Property ;  and  all 
Things  faid  of  God,  are  not  faid  according  to  his  Ef¬ 
ience  ;  for  befidcs  the  effential  and  abfohite  Attri¬ 
butes,  dune  arc  in  him  fome  Relations,  and  perfonai 
Properties. 

PH  examine  ncxr,  if  the  Simplicity  which  is  in  God  be 
fuch  as  to  admit,  or  to  exclude  from  him  even  a  virtual 
Conpo/tion,  cither  phyfical,  or  metaphyfical  ?  Which 


Queftion  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative  ;  and  which  I  prove, 
both  by  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. . 
f  Among  the  antient  Fathers,  St.  Anfelmtts ,  Profolog. 
,  c.  18.  fays  that  Things  which  can  be  feparated,  ordiflolv- 
ed  by  our  Underftanding,  are  foreign  to  God. 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  the  extremely  perfect  Simplicity 
j  of  God,  does  not  lels  exclude  all  Sort  of  Compofition 
I  whatever,  even  virtual,  than  the  Being  excludes  from 
.  himfelf  Dependance ;  and  Immutability,  Mutation  even 
r  virtual ;  for  thofe  Perfections  being  infinite,  the  Simpli- 
1  city  which  is  in  God  mult  likewife  be  infinite,  fince  no 
1  greater  nor  better  can  be  imagined. 

To  this  it  may  be  objedted,  that  a  virtual  Diftindtion 
.  may  be  in  God,  together  with  Unity,  though  oppofed  to 
it;  and  confequently  a  virtual  Compofition  with  Simpli¬ 
city,  to  which  it  is  oppofed. 

t  I  anfwer,  that  there  is  a  very  great  Difparity  between 
virtual  Diftindtion,  and  virtual  Compofition  ;  fince 
a  virtual  Diftindtion  does  not  fuppofe  any  Imperfedtion 
in  the  Objedt,  fince  that  Diftindtion  proceeds  in  Part 
from  the  fupreme  Perfedtion  of  God,  and  in  Part  from 
the  Imbecility  of  our  Underftanding,  which  cannot  con¬ 
ceive,  at  once,  all  the  Perfections  of  God:  But  Compo¬ 
sition,  of  any  Kind  whatever,  carries  always  along  with 
it  fome  Imperfection. 

Another  Objection  is,  that  Eternity  does  not  lels  re¬ 
move  Priority  and  Pofteriority  from  God,  than  Simpli¬ 
city  removes  Compofition ;  but  Eternity  does  not  re¬ 
move  a  virtual  Priority,  and  Pofteriority  from  God,  fince 
one  Perfon  is  prior  to  the  other,  and  fome  Attributes 
prior  to  others,  therefore,  &c. 

To  anfwer  this  Objedtion,  I  fay,  that  Eternity  does 
not  lels  remove  from  God  a  Priority,  and  Pofteriority  of 
Duration  or  of  Time  ;  but  not  a  Priority  of  Origin  and 
Beatitude.  That  there  is  no  Priority  or  Pofteriority  of 
Time,  is  confirmed  by  the  Symbol  of  St.  Athanqfius, 
and  by  St.  Auguftin,  Lib.  3.  c.  14.  cont.  Maxim  in. 

It  may  be  alked  next,  if  God  can  enter  into  the  Com¬ 
pofition  of  another  ?  Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Negative  ; 
becaufe  it  would  follow  hence,  that  God,  then  as  a  Part, 
would  be  lefs  perfect  than  the  Whole,  into  whofe  Com¬ 
pofition  he  would  enter  ;  fince  a  Part,  confidered  as  a 
Part,  is  lefs  perfedt  than  the  Compofite  whereof  it  is  a 
Part ;  becaufe  it  has,  befides  the  Perfedtion  of  that  Part, 
that  of  the  other  Compart ;  and  therefore  has  a  fort  of 
Dependency  from  that  Compart. 

It  is  objedted,  1.  That  St.  Auguftin ,  Serm.  38.  de  verb. 
Dan.  fays,  that  God  is  faid  to  be  a  certain  Form,  not 
formed,  but  the  incommutable  Form  of  all  that’s  form¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  therefore  he  is  a  Part,  properly  faid,  of 
fome  Compofite. 

I  anfwer,  that  God  is  in  fadt  the  exemplary  Form  of 
all  Things,  but  not  a  Form  which  is  a  Part,  properly 
faid,  of  any  Compofite. 

It  is  urged  further  from  St.  Denis,  Lib.  dc  c cleft.  Hicr. 
c ,  4.  That  God  is  laid  to  be  the  Being  of  all ;  and  is 
confequently  a  Part,  properly  faid,  of  lbme  Compofite. 

I  anfwer,  that  he  is  excmplarily  and  efficiently  the 
EJfe,  or  Being  of  all  Tilings,  not  formally. 

A  fccond  Objection  is,  that  die  Divine  Word  enters 
into  the  Compofition  of  Christ ;  fince  Christ  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  the  Word,  and  of  the  human  Nature ;  and 
therefore  God  can  enter  into  the  Compolition  of  another. 

I  anfwer,  that  he  enters  into  a  numerical  Compofition, 
but  not  in  one  made  of  Parts.  I  call  numerical  Compo¬ 
fition,  that  where  the  Parts  undergo  no  Mutation  in 
thenifelves,  and  remain  always  diftindt  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  as  Units  in  a  Number:  And  that  made  with  Parts, 
properly  fo  called,  i.  e.  of  Parts,  ordered  of  thenifelves, 
and  by  Nature,  to  compofe  a  Whole,  and  have  a  mu¬ 
tual  Dependency  on  one  another  :  Though  it  inuft 
be  obferved,  that  God  can  enter  into  the  Compofition  of 
another,  made  of  Parts  improperly  fo  called. 

If  it  be  afkcd,  if  the  Simplicity  which  is  in  God,  be 
a  pofitivc  Perfection,  and  fo  proper  to  God,  that  it  can  • 
not  be  communicated  to  the4  Creature  ?  I’ll  anfwer, 

1.  That  that  Simplicity  by  the  Strength  of  the  Signifi¬ 
cation,  is  not  a  pofitivc  Perfedtion  ;  but  it  prefuppofes 
a  P  erf dli  on  /imply  Jimplc,  It  is  not  a  pofitivc*  Perfection, 
by  the  Strength  of  the  Signification,  becaufe,  as  fuch,  it 
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is  only  the  Negation  of  any  true  and  real  Compofition. 

It  fuppofes  a  Perfection /imply  fimple,  becaufe  it  prrfuppo- 
fes  a  fupreme  and  infinite  Aftuality  of  the  divine  liffence, 
or  which  is  the  fame,  it  prefuppofes  that  Cod  is  an 
Aft  extremely  pure  ;  and  that  A&uality  is  a  Perfed  ion 

/imply  Simple* 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  that  perfed  Simplicity  is  lo  proper 
to  God,  that  it  cannot  be  communicated  to  the  Creature; 
becaufe  God’s.  Simplicity,  as  to  his  Signification,  fays, 
at  leaft  fundamentally,  an  entire  Adualiry,  with  the  Ne¬ 
gation  of  all  Sorts  of  Compofitions  ;  but  fuch  Actuality 
cannot  be  communicated  to  the  Creature  ;  therefore,  £aV. 

'  From  this  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Confideration  of  God’s  Per- 

feClion. 

Note,  That  as  in  the  Creatures  the  beft  Things  are  com- 
pofed  of  fingle  Individuals,  becaufe  their  Perfedion  is 
not  found  in  one  alone,  but  in  the  Union  of  fevcral  ;  for 
thatReafbn  it  is  afk’dwhy  God,  who  is  fo  pure,  and  lo 
fimple  an  Ad,  as  to  admit  of  no  Compofition  whatever, 
can  he  perfect?  Which  DifEcultyPll  endeavour  to  refolve, 
obferving  previoufly  to  it,  what  Perfection  is,  and  how 
many  Sorts  of  Perfections  there  are.  Perfection  in  ge¬ 
neral,  is  the  Complement  of  Things  requir’d  for  the 
Integrity  of  another  ;  whencedt  is  infcrr’d,  that  that 
may  be  call’d  properly  perfed,  which  has  all  Things 
requifite  for  its  Complement,  and  wants  nothing  to 
he  perfed  in  its  Manner.  What’s  perfcd  is  either  fo 
(Imply,  or  in  Part;  for  what  is  perfed,  either  con¬ 
tains  entirely  all  Sorts  of  Perfedions,  fo  as  to  want 
none,  and  that  is  (imply  perfed  ;  or  is  only  perfed 
in  a  certain  Sort  of  Good,  and  this  is  but  perfed  in 
Part :  Therefore  Perfection  can  be  divided  into  Per¬ 
fection  f  imply  fimple ,  and  into  Perfection  in  Part.  Which 
is  alfo  the  Divifion  of  St.  Anfelmus ,  Lib.  i .  Monolog, 
c.  14.  but  for  a  greater  Elucidation  of  this  Proportion, 

I  muft  define  here  the  one  and  the  other  Perfection  \ 
therefore,  a  Perfection /imply  fimple ,  is  commonly  defin’d 
that  which  can  agree  with  an  equal,  or  greater  Per- 
fedion  ;  fuch  are  Wifdom,  Juftice,  and  the  like.  i.  It 
is  called  Perfection ,  to  afilgn  fonie  Genus.  2.  It  is 
faid,  which  is  ilfelf  hejl  than  not  itfelf  as  well  to  affign 
fonie  Difference,  as  to  infinuate  thereby,  that  it  is  re¬ 
quir’d  for  it,  that  it  fhould  be  better  than  the  Being, 
individual  itfelf  of  a  Being,  and  not  as  fuch  Being. 
Which  to  underftand,  it  muft  be  obferved  that  there 
arc  fome  Perfedions,  which  though  they  be  better 
them  (elves,  than  not  themfelves  to  fome  Being,  as  a 
Being,  i.  e.  as  abftraded  from  fuch  and  fuch  Being  •, 
are  notwithftanding  better  themfelves  than  not  them- 
(elves,  to  a  certain  particular  Being,  as  a  particular 
Being  •,  for  Example,  to  underftand  without  a  Dif- 
courfe,  though  it  be  better  to  a  Being,  as  a  Being, 
than  to  underftand  jvifch  JQifcourfe,  or  Ratiocination  •, 
nevcrthclcfs,  to  underftand  thus  without  Difcourfc,  or 
Ratiocination,  is  not  better  to  Man,  or  to  fuch  parti¬ 
cular  Being  called  Man,  whofe  Property  is  to  be  a  ra¬ 
tional  Animal.  3.  It  is  faid,  than  not  itfelf ,  i.  c.  not 
only  better  than  its  Negation,  but  better  than  any 
other  pofitive  Perfection,  with  which  it  is  incompati¬ 
ble.  Whence  it  is  infcrr’d,  that  thefe  Particles  not 
itfelf  muft  be  taken  not  only  privativcly,  or  contra¬ 
dictorily,  but  contrarily  ;  olherwife  Rationality  Irra¬ 
tionality,  would  be  faid  a  Perfection  /imply  fimple,  be¬ 
caufe  greater  than  its  Negation  ;  but  it  is  not  a  Per- 
r  fedion /imply fimple,  becaufe  it  is  not  better  than  ra¬ 
tionally  oppofice  to  it,  and  with  which  it  has  an  Incom¬ 
patibility.  4.  It  is  (aid,  which  can  agree  with  an 
equal  or  greater  Perfection,  in  the  lame  Subjcd  j  be¬ 
caufe  for  Want  of  this  Condition,  it  is  not  a  Perfection 
/imply  fimple.  Tiie  Paternity,  for  Example,  is  not  a 
PcrfeCl ion  /imply  fimple  in  the  divine  Perfons,  becaufe 
it  cannot  agree  with  Filiation  in  the  (lime  SubjeCt, 
which  Filiation  is  a  Per  fed  ion  equal  to  Paternity. 

Perfection  in  Part ,  is  that  which  has  either  a  mixt 
Perfection,  or  lias  an  Oppofition,  with  an  equal,  or 
greater  Perl eCt ion.  Thus  arc  corporeal,  fenfible,  and 
iiieh  like  created  Perfedions,  which,  as  created,  ad¬ 
mit  neceffarily  of  a  Dependancy  and  Limitation. 


Thefe  Things  previoufly  obferved.  I’ll  proceed  to  the 
following  Queftions. 

1 .  If  it  be  afked  if  God  be  fo  perfed  as  to  contain  iii 
himfelf  all  the  Perfection  of  all  the  Creatures,  and  in 
what  Manner  ?  I’ll  anfwer,  by  obferving  that  (omethin'g 
can  be  contain’d  in  another  in  different  Manners.  But 
the  Quell-! on  is  here,  if  every  Perfection  of  the  Creatures 
be  formally  in  God,  or  virtually  only,  or  eminently  ? 

A  Perfection  is  faid  to  be  contain’d  formally  in  ano¬ 
ther,  which  is  contain’d  in  him  according  to  its  proper 
and  adequate  Quiddity  •,  thus  Heat  is  contain’d  in  Fire* 
and  Underftanding  in  Man.  But  that  Perfection  is  con¬ 
tain’d  eminently  in  another,  which  is  not  contain’d  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  proper  Quiddity,  but  according  to  the  no- 
bl eft  Form  whereby  the  Effects  of  the  Things  contain’d 
are  produced  ;  and  even  in  a  nobler  Manner  than  they 
had  been  produc’d  by  the  Thing  contain’d  itfelf.  Thus 
the  vegetative  Soul  is  faid  to  be  contain’d  eminently  m 
Man,  for  though  it  be  not  in  him,  according  to  its 
Quiddity,  it  is  there  according  to  its  nobleft  Form* 
viz.  the  rational  Soul,  from  which  the  vegetative  Soul 
is  not  produced,  but  only  the  EffeCt  of  the  feme  ve¬ 
getative  Soul,  and  even  without  thofe  Imperfedions, 
with  which  they  are  produced  by  the  vegetative  Soul  it-1 
felf.  Laftly,  that  Perfection  is  faid  to  be  contain’d  in 
another  virtually,  which  though  not  contain’d  in  it,  ac-1 
cording  to  its  proper  Quiddity,  can  ncverthelcfs  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  it,  though  the  aforelaid  Conditions  be  waht- 
ed,  viz.  the  nobleft  Form  containing,  and  the  nobleft- 
Manner  of  producing.  In  that  Manner  the  Body  is' 
faid  to  be  contain’d  in  the  Seed.  Thefe  previous 
Obfervations  being  neceffary  for  the  Elucidations  of 
the  following  Queftions.  I’ll  anfwer  the  firft,  and  fay  '*. 

That  God  is  fovereignly  perfed,  and  contains  in  him¬ 
felf  all  the  Perfedions  of  all  the  Creatures,  whether 
fimple  or  /imply  fimple ,  but  in  a  different  Manner  ;  which 
I’ll  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Councils,  Fathers,  and 
by  Reafon.  By  Scripture,  Matt.  v.  Be  perfect  as  ytntr 
heapcnly  Lather  is  perfect.  By  the  Councils,  cfpecidlty* 
that  o,f  .Later an ,  under  Innocent  III.  cap.  'Damnamus * 
de  fanCl.  Trinit.  Be  perfect  of  a  Perfection  of  Grace ,  as 
your .  heavenly  Father  is  perfect  of  a  Perfection  of  Nature. 
By  the  Fathers,  efpecially  St.  Denis ,  Lib.  de  DPJin. 
Norn.  c.  13.  and  St.  Augujlin,  TraCt.  14.  in  Joan.  By 
Reafon,  becaufe  he  is  actually  a  fupreme  Being,  free  from 
all  pafTive  Power  of  receiving  any  Thing  which  he  wants 
as  due  to  the  Perfection  of  his  Nature.  He  is  even  a 
Being  fo  actually  fupreme,  and  To  neceffarily  perfed, 
that  he  cannot  be  diverted  of  his  Perfedions,  neither 
by  himfelf,  nor  by  another.  Laftly  he  is  fo  perfed, 
that  it  is  impoffiblc  he  could  be  render’d  moi'c  perfed,' 
by  the  Acceflion  .of  any  other  Perfedion  ;  at  leaft  intern 
fivcly,  ftnee  he  poffcffes  either  formally  or  virtually,  all' 
the  Perfections  of  the  Creatures,  which  la  ft  Propolkioh; 
that  he  contains  all  the  Perfedions  of  the  Creature,  I’ll 
prove,;  like  wife,  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and.  by 
Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  Exod.  xxxiii.  Pit /Ijcw  thee  all  that 
is  good,  i.  e.  my  felf,  fey  s  God  to  l/lofes ,  Pfalm  I.  Thd 
Fertility  of  the  Field  is  with  me.  Pfalm  xciv.  He  that 
planted  the  Ear,  /Is  all  he  not  hear  ?  or  he  that  made  the 
Eye,  fijall  he  not  fee  ?  Prov.  viii.  With  me  are  Riches, 
Glory,  and  Opulence .  John,  i.  What  is  made  in  him,  i.  c. 
God,  was  Life.  Rom.  x\.  In  him  arc  all  Things.  By  the 
Fathers,  particularly  -  St.  Augujlin,  in  fevcral  Places, 
efpecially  Lib.  2.  de  gen.  ad.  Lit.  c.  10,  and  IJb.  4.  dc 
Trinit  c.  6.  and  /derm.  4.  de  verb .  Dorn.  By  Reafon,  be¬ 
caufe  God  is  the  Caufe  of  all  the  Creatures,  as  mention-1 
cd  by  St.  John,  i.  All  Things  have  been  made  by  him ,  and 
nothing  has  been  made  without  him  \  therefore  lie  con¬ 
tains  all  their  Perfedions,  (ir.ee  nothing  is  in  the  Ef- 
fed,  which  is  not  in  the  Caufe.  God,  bolides,  contains 
the  Ideas  of  all  Things ;  the  Creatures  being  only  Inip 
tations  or  Participations' of  thofe  Things  which  arc  in  GW, 
I  have  laid,  in  a  different  Manner,  to  give  to  uiider- 
ftandj  that  the  Perfections- fiwply  fimple ,  are  in  a  different 
Manner  in  God ,  than  the  Perfedions  in  Part,  as  I’ll 
(liew  in  the  following  Proportions. 
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GOD ,  and  his  Attributes. 


P erf e  hi  ions  j Imply  Jimple ,  formally  in  God.  Which 

I  prove,  likewife,  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  by 
Reafon. — By  the  Scripture,  in  that  the  Perfections  /imply 
Jimple ,  fuch  as  Wifdom,  Juftice,  Mercy,  and  the  like, 
are,  there,  formal  Predicates  of  God  ;  v.  gr.  Pfal.  98. 
My  God ,  my  Mercy.  The  Reafon  of  this  may  be  taken 
from  the  fecond  Chapter  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Coloffums , 
where  it  is  laid,  that  in  God  are  hidden  all  the  Trea fares 
of  Wifdom  and  Science. — By  the  Fathers,  efpecially  St. 
An f elm,  Menolog.  c.  14.  It  is  necejfary  that  the  fupreme 
Ejfence  fhotild  be  living ,  wife,  powerful ,  and  omnipotent , 
true ,  juft ,  happy ,  eternal ,  and  all  that  is  better  it f elf,  than 
not  itfelf. — By  Reafon,  becaufe  all  that’s  a  formal  Predi¬ 
cate  of  God,  are  proper  to  him,  and  are  in  him  formally, 
i.  e.  according  to  his  Effence :  Notwith Handing  what 
St.  Denis  fays,  Lib.  de  divin .  Horn.  c.  1 .  and  5.  viz.  that 
the  divine  Ejfence  is  abdraCted  from  thofe  Perfections 5 
becaufe  St.  Denis  does  not  defign  to  deny  that  thofe 
Perfections  are  abfolutely  formally  in  God ;  but  wants 
rather  to  Ihow,  that  they  are  in  him  without  a  Mixture 
of  thofe  Imperfections,  which  they  meet  with  in  a 
created  Being  5  for  feveral  of  thofe,  as  they  are  in  the 
Creatures,  are  accidental,  but  not  as  they  are  in  God  ; 
where  they  are  according  to  themfelves,  and  abftraCtcd 
from  all  created  Beings. 

My  third  Propofition  is,  that  the  Perfections,  which 
are  only  Perfections  in  Part,  or  fecundum  quid ,  are  not 
formally  in  God ,  but  only  eminently :  The  fird  Part 
thereof,  viz.  that  they  are  not  formally  in  God ,  I  prove 
by  the  Councils,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. —  By  the 
Councils,  particularly  that  of  Lateran ,  c.  Damnamus.  de 
San  hi  iff.  Trinit.  where  fuch  a  Thing  is  defined  againft 
Amalarius ,  who  was  of  Opinion,  that  all  the  Creatures 
could  be  true,  and  proper  Predicates  of  God. — By  the 
Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguftine ,  Lib.  5.  de  Genef  ad 
Lit .  c.  14.  Deus  nihil  eorum  qua  fecit ,  exiftens,  &  om¬ 
nia  primitus  habens  ft  cut  ipfe  eft . — By  Reafon,  becaufe 
what  is  finite,  and  imports  fome  Imperfe&ion,  or  De¬ 
pendency,  is  not  in  God  formally  ;  and  fuch  is  that  Per¬ 
fection,  which  is  only  a  Perfection  fecundum  quid.  For 
is  not  a  Stone,  v.  gr.  a  finite,  material,  and  inanimated 
Being  ?  Does  not  Matter  involve,  effentially,  Imper¬ 
fection  ?  Is  not  Man  himfelf  a  finite,  and  dependent 
Being  ?  Add,  that  of  thofe  Perfections,  which  are  only 
Perfections  fecundum  quid ,  fome  exclude  Perfections  fim- 
ply  fimple  ;  a  Brute,  v.  gr.  excludes,  or  denies  the  De¬ 
gree  of  Underltanding,  &c.  therefore  thofe  Perfections, 
which  are  only  fecundum  quid ,  are  not  formally  in  God. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  viz.  that  the  Perfehlions 
which  are  only  Perfehlions ,  fecundum  quid,  are  eminently 
in  God  for  fuppofe  that  they  be  in  him,  becaufe  he 
contains  all  the  Perfections  of  all  Creatures,  as  learned 
from  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen ,  Orat.  42.  where  he  fays, 
that  God  comprehends  all  that  is,  as  an  immenfe  Sea  of 
•Effence  *,  they  are  not  in  him  formally,  i.  e.  according 
to  his  Effence,  and  Quiddity  j  it  follows  hence,  that 
they  are  in  him  eminently,  /.  e.  according  to  the  noblcft 
and  mod  eminent  Form.  It  is  in  this  Scnfe,  that  the 
Words  of  St.  John,  Chap.  1,  are  to  be  underdood,  that 
in  God  all  Creatures  are  Life.  Which  is  beautifully  ex¬ 
plained  by  St.  Auguftin ,  Lib.  5.  de  Genef  ad  Litt.  c .  5. 
where  he  fays,  that  the  Things  which  have  been  made 
are  bed,  where  they  arc  trued,  where  they  are  eternal, 
and  where  they  are  incommutable. 

It  may  be  alkctl  in  this  Place,  if  God\  Perfection  be 
one  of  his  Attributes,  properly  lb  called,  and  a  particu¬ 
lar  one  didinCt  from  all  other*  ? 


Which  Qudlion  I  anfwer  in  the  Negative ,  becaufe 
the  Manner  ol  Being,  in  which  the  divine  Perfection 
confids,  is  not  to  be  conlidercd  ;is  a  didinCt  or  particular 
Form,  or  as  fbmc thing  adjacent  to  the  Effence  of  God , 
but  as  included  in  it,  under  a  profile  Confkleration. 

'I* he  next  Qucdion  is,  If  a  Creature  can  be  fern b l able 
U>  God  in  P  erf  chi  ion  P 

Which  to  anfwer  wc  mud  obferve,  1.  That  by  the 
Name  Similitude  is  untlcrdood  the  Report  of  feveral  in 
the  lame  Form  :  Thus  two  white  Walls  are  fcmblable, 
becaufe  they  agree  in  Whitcncfs :  But  however,  the 

Foundation  of  a  ilndt  Similitude  is  polity,  an  the  Foun¬ 


dation  of  Equality  taken  in  a  drift  Senfe,  is  Quantity. — 
2.  That  Similitude  in  general  is  of  two  Kinds,  one  uni¬ 
vocal,  and  the  other  analogous .• — The  univocal  is  found 
between  thole  Things  which  agree  together  in  fome 
Form,  according  to  the  fame  Report :  Thus  a  Man  is  faid 
to  have  an  univocal  Similitude  with  another  Man,  be¬ 
caufe  they  both  participate  of  the  fame  Form  of  Hu¬ 
manity,  according  to  the  lame  Report.  —  And  the  ana¬ 
logous  Similitude ,  is  found  between  thofe  which  likewife 
agree  together  in  the  fame  Form,  but  according  to  a 
different  Report :  Thus  the  Picture  of  a  Man  is  faid  to 
be  femblable  to  him  analogically,  becaufe  the  Picture  of  a 
Man,  and  the  Man  himfelf  participate  of  the  lame  Form 
of  Humanity,  according  to  different  Report. 

This  previoufiy  obferved,  I  fay,  that  all  the  Creatures 
are  in  fome  Manner  femblable  to  God,  not  of  an  univocal 
but  of  analogous  Similitude. 

To  prove  the  fird  Part,  that  they  are  in  fome  Manner 
femblable  to  God ,  I  fay  that  all  EffeCts  are  in  fome  Man¬ 


ner  femblable  to  their  Caufe.  Otherwife  how  could  that 
Caufe  impart  any  Perfection  to  the  EffeCt,  if  he  was  not 
in  fome  Manner,  poffelfed  of  it  himfelf  ?  For,  are  not  all 
Creatures  Beings  by  Participation,  who  are  the  more  1cm- 
blable  to  God,  the  more  perfect  they  are  ?  For  that 
Reafon,  Man,  above  all  other  Creatures  is  faid,  Genef.  1 . 
to  have  been  formed  at  the  Image,  and  Similitude  of 
God.  And  among  Men,  thofe  who  are  poffeffed  of  a 
greater  Share  of  Grace  and  Glory,  approach  the  nearer 
to  the  Similitude  of  God,  according  to  this  of  John  3. 
when  he'll  appear  (viz.  in  the  State  of  Glory)  we'll  be 
femblable  to  him. 

I  prove  the  2d  Part  of  the  Propofition,  viz.  that  none 
of  the  Creatures  is  femblable  to  God  of  an  univocal  Simili¬ 
tude*  by  the  Scripture,  the  Councils,  the  Fathers,  and 
by  Reafon. — By  the  Scripture,  Pfalm  83.  O  God  who  is 
femblab[e  to  thee?  And  Pfalm  89.  For  who  is  he  among 
the  Clouds ,  that  fhall  be  compared  unto  the  Lord? — By  the 
Councils,  particularly  that  of  Lateran ,  c,  Damnamus. 
between  the  Creator  (fay  they)  and  the  Creature  there  can 
be  no  fuch  Similitude  obferved ,  but  a  greater  Dijfimilitude 
between  tbc?n  fhould  be  obferved. — By  the  Fathers,  efpe¬ 
cially  St.  Auguftin ,  on  Pfalm  84. — By  Reafon,  becaufe 
no  Creature  can  be  participant  of  that  Form  with  God, 
whereby  he  is  a  Being  by  Effence,  a  Being  entirely  ne- 
ceffary,  a  perfectly  pure  ACL  Add,  that  the  EffeCt  of 
an  equivocal  Caufe,  is  not  femblable  to  its  Caufe  of  an 
univocal  Similitude  *,  but  God  is  the  equivocal  Caufe  of  all 
the  Creatures  j  therefore,  &c. 

To  prove  the  3d  Part,  viz.  that  the  Creatures  are  only 
fetnblable  to  God  of  an  analogous  Similitude  \  I  fay,  that  the 
Form  of  the  aCting  Caufe,  is  only  participated  according 
to  fome  Analogy,  but  not  according  to  the  fame  Report 
of  Species,  for  there  is  then  only  an  analogical  Simili¬ 
tude  :  But  the  Form  of  God  is  not  participated  by  the 
Creature  according  to  the  fame  Report,  but  only  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  Analogy  confiding  in  that  as  there  is  in  God, 
Goodnefs,  or  Perfection,  &c.  The  like'  may  be  in  the 
Creature,  but  with  a  Defparity  of  Report  j  for  in  God  it 
is  primarily,  and  without  the  lead  ImpcrfcCtion,  as  in 
the  efficient,  exemplary,  and  final  Caufe ;  but  in  the 
Creature  it  is  only  fccondarily,  and  as  an  EffeCt  of  the 
faid  Caufe. 

It  may  be  afkcd  in  this  Place,  If  as  the  Creature  is 
faid  to  be  fcmblable  to  God  \  God  can  be  faid ,  likewife , 
femblable  to  the  Creature  ? 

I  anfwer  this  Qucdion  in  the  Negative.  Becaufe  there 
is  only  a  mutual,  and  reciprocal  Similitude,  where  the 
Form,  which  is  the  Foundation  of  the  Similitude,  cxiils 
in  both  Extremes,  under  the  fame  Report,  as  v.  gr. 
in  two  Men  ;  but  not  where  fuch  a  Form  is  in 
one  of  the  Extremes,  primarily  and  principally  *  and 
in  the  other  fccondarily  only.  Thus  Alexander  is  not 
faid  to  be  femblable  to  the  Statue  of  Alexander,  but  the 
Statue  of  Alexander  is  laid  to  be  femblable  to  Alexander 
but  God  and  the  Creature,  though  they  participate  of  the 
dime  Form,  which  is  the  Foundation  of  the  Similitude 
between  both,  they  do  not,  ncvcrthelcfs,  participate  of 
it,  under  the  lame  Report ;  for  that  Form  is  principally 
in  God,  and  only  fccondarily,  and  analogically  in  the 
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Creatures  •,  and  therefore  there  is  no  reciprocal  Similitude 

between  God  and  the  Creatuies. 

The  next  Attribute  which  falls  under  our  Confideration, 
is  the  Goodnefs  of  God,  both  abfolute  and  relative  *  where 
ril  examine  two  Things,  x.  If  God  be  not  only  Good, 
but  likewife  fovereignly  Good,  and  by  Efience,  as  well 
of  an  abfolute ,  as  of  a  relative  Goodnefs.  2.  If  all  that’s 

Good  be  of  God’s  Goodnefs. 

Let  us  afk  then,  if  God  be  not  only /imply  Good ,  but  fi¬ 
ver  eignly  Good,  and  by  EJfence  *  and  of  what  Goodnefs  he, 

^  Which  to  anfwer  pertinently,  we  mud  obferve, 

1  That  fomething  may  be  .  conceived  Good  in  two 
Manners,  1.  Either  in  itfelf  abfolutely,  and  without  any 
Relation  to  the  other,  to  which  it  can  be  convenient  •,  in 
this  Manner  Good  is  the  lame  as  PerfeCt.  2.  Relatively, 
viz  in  as  much  as  that  which  we  call  Good,  is  conve¬ 
nient  to  another-,  in  this  Senfe,  that  Ad  in  Morality 
can  be  call’d  Good,  which  is  conformable  to  right  Rea- 
fon  and  in  this  Senfe,  in  Phyfick,  Heat  is  good  to 
Fire5  Health  to  the  Body,  and  Beatitude  to  Man  himfelf. 

2.  If  it  be  alked  here,  if  God  be  not  only  Good,  but  fo- 
vereignly  Good,  and  by  his  Efience,  of  a  Goodnefs  both 

abfolute  and  relative  ? 

Thefe  prcvioufly  confider’d,  I  fay  fird,  that  God  is 
not  only  Good  of  an  abfolute  Goodnefs ,  but  fovereignly 
Good,  and  by  EJfence ,  and  the  only  one  Good  of  fuch 

: Goodnefs . 

I  prove  the  fird  Part  of  this  Propofition,  viz.  that 
God  is  Good,  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Rca- 
fon *  by  the  Scripture,  Pfalm  lxxiii.  Truly  God  is  Good 5 
and  Pfalm  cvii.  Confefs  unto  God  becaufe  he  is  Good.  By 
the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Denis ,  Lib.  de  Divin.  Norn, 
c.  4.  and  St.  Augnftin.  By  Reafon,  becaufe  the  abfo¬ 
lute  Goodnefs  whereby  any  Thing  is  faid  to  be  Good  in 
itfelf,  is  the  very  Perfection  of  that  Thing*  whence  it 
follows,  that  a  Thing  is  no  farther  Good  than  it  is  per¬ 
fect  *  but  God  is  perfect  in  himfelf,  therefore  he  is  Good 
in  himfelf,  i.  e.  Good  of  an  abfolute  Goodnefs. 

I  prove  likewife  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Propofition, 
viz.  that  God  is  fovereignly  Good ,  by  the  Scripture,  the 
Fathers,  and  by  Reafon.  By  the  Scripture,  Matt .  xix. 
Quid  me  intcrrogas  de  bono?  unus  eft  bonus ,  viz.  God. 
As  if  he  would  fay,  that  God  is  good  in  a  far  more  ex¬ 
cellent  Manner,  than  any  Thing  elfe  that’s  called  Good  * 
iince  God  is  very  perfeCt  by  Efience,  and  the  other 
Things  are  only  good  and  perfeCt  by  Participation.  By 
the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguftin,  Lib.  1.  de  Trinit. 
c.  2.  the  Trinity,  God  fays  he,  is  the  fovereign  Good ,  which  is 
fecn  by  purified  Minds.  By  Reafon,  becaufe  God  is  per¬ 
fectly  Perfect  in  himfelf,  and  therefore,  fovereignly 
Good. 

The  third  Part  of  the  Propofition,  viz.  that  God  is 
fovereignly  Good  by  EJfence ,  and  the  only  one  Good  in  that 
Manner,  is  alfo  prov’d  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers, 
and  by  Reafon.  By  the  Scripture,  Luke  xviii.  No  Body 
is  Good  but  God  alone .  By  thefe  Words,  Chrift  does  not 
underdand,  that  the  Creatures  formed  by  God  arc  not 
Good,  fince  it  would  be  con  trad  idteci,  Gen.  i.  Vidit  Dens 
cun  ft  a  qtiiC  finer  at,  iA  crant  valde  bona  \  but  only  that 
God  is  the  only  one  Good  by  Efifencc,  as  the  Creatures 
arc  Good  by  Participation.  By  the  Fathers,  particularly 
St.  Auguftin,  Lib.  8.  de  Trinit.  c.  3.  Tolle  hoc  &  illud , 
IA  vide  ip  fan  Ionian  ft  potes,  ita  Detan  videbis  non  alio  bono 
boman:  fed  bonum  omnis  boni.  By  Reafon,  becaufe  as  he 
lias  his  Being,  he  has  likewife  his  Goodnefs,  not  from 
another,  but  from  himfelf. 

The  fecond  Propofition,  viz .  that  God  is  not  only 
Good  hi  himfelf,  i.  e.  Good  of  an  abfolute  Goodnefs  \  but 
is,  likewife.  Good  of  a  relative  Goodnefs,  is  alfo  prov’d 
by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon.  By  the 
Scripture,  Wifi.  12.  How  fweet  and  good,  O  Lord,  thy 
Spirit  is  in  all.  By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Dents, 
Lib .  de  Divin.  Norn,  c,  46.  Bonitas  Divinitalis  qu<e  fu- 
fra  omnia  eft,  a  fitpremis  (A  provcftijfimis  Subfiantiis,  ttfi 
que  extrema  pervadit.  By  Reafon,  becaufe  God  is  very 
convenient  to  all  Beings,  and  gives  them  all  their  Beings, 
ns  the  fupreme  Author  of  all  Things,  according  to  this  of 
the  Pfalm  civ.  When  thou  openefl  thy  Hands,  they  are  filled 
with  Good .  Therefore,  how  can  it  be  furprizing  if 
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all  the  Creatures  defire  him,  as  moft  Convenient  to  them  ? 
The  Irrrational  by  an  innate’  Appetite  :  The  Rational 
by  an  elicit  one,  i.  e.  by  an  Appetite  fuppoling  a  pre¬ 
vious  Knowledge. 

I  prove  the  third  Propofition,  that  God  is  alfo  fove¬ 
reignly  Good,  of  a  moral  Goodnefs ,  thus,  becaufe  that  is 
morally  Good,  which  is  agreeable  to  right  Reafon, 
without  the  lead:  Defed  but  God ,  with  Regard  -to  his  free 
Ads,  is  fovereignly  conformable  with  his  divine  Under- 
ftanding*  which,  not  only  cannot  deviate  from  Rightc- 
oufnefs,  but  is  himfelf  the  Rule  of  all  moralTruth,  with¬ 
out  the  lead  Defed  *  therefore  God  is  fovereignly  Good 
of  a  moral  Goodnels. 

At  prefent  we  mud  examine  our  fecond  Quedion* 
viz.  If  all  that's  Good,  is  good  of  a  divine  Goodnefs  ? 

Note,  That  it  is  afked  in  this  Place,  if  the  Creatures  are 
good  of  a  divine  Goodnefs,  in  thefe  four  Manners, 

1.  Efficiently ,  2.  Exemplarily ,  3.  Finally ,  4.  Formally. 
What  is  for  the  Creatures  to  be  Good  in  thefe  four 
Manners,  will  be  eafiiy  underdood  by  what  I  am  a 
going  to  fay  in  my  double  Propofition. 

Therefore  my  fird  Propofition  is*  that  all  goo dThings 
are  good  efficiently,  exemplarily,  and  finally  of  a  divine 
Goodnefs. 

To  prove  the  fird  Part,  viz.  That  all  Things  are  ef¬ 
ficiently  Good  of  a  divine  Goodnefs,  I  fay  that  what  is  an 
Ad  of  the  divine  Goodnefs,  fuch  as  the  Creatures  are 
who  have  been  form’d  by  God,  is  efficiently  Good  ; 
therefore,  lAc.  which  is  dill  better  elucidated  by  St.Ful- 
gentius ,  Lib.  de  Fide  ad  Petrum,  c.  3.  Becaufe  God,  fays 
he,  is  fovereignly  Good,  he  has  given  to  all  Natures  which 
he  has  formed,  to  be  Good  likewife. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  viz.  That  all  Things  are  ex¬ 
emplary  Good  of  a  divine  Goodnefs  *  by  this  Reafoning, 
that  what  is  formed  after  theSimilitudc  of  fome  divine  Per- 
fedions,  is  good  exemplarily  ■,  but  all  Tilings  which 
God  has  made  have  been  thus  produced,  according  to 
St.  Denis.  Lib.  de  Divin,  Nom.  c.  5.  In  Deo  fiunt  rerum 
omnium  exemplaria  ;  therefore,  lAc. 

To  prove  the  third  Part,  viz.  that  all  Things  are  good 
finally  of  a  divine  Goodnefs  *  I’ll  fay,  that  all  is  good 
finally,  whofc  Produdion  tends  towards  God,  as  towards 
its  lad  End,  and  fovereign  Good  *  fuch  are  the  Crea¬ 
tures  form’d  by  God,  who  have  not  only  been  made  by 
him,  according  to  this  of  John  1.  All  Things  have  been  made 
by  him  *  but  they  have,  likewife,  been  made  by  him, 
for  himfelf,  according  to  this  other,  Prov.  vi.  The  Lord 
has  operated  all  Things  for  himfelf  *  therefore,  &c: 

The  fecond  Propofition,  viz.  That  none  of  the  Crea¬ 
tures  it  good  formally  of  a  divine  Goodnefs,  is  proved  by 
the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon.  By  the  Fathers,  particu¬ 
larly  St.  Auguflin.  Lib.  de  nat.  boni.  Cont.  Munich.  Ce¬ 
tera  omnia  bona,  non  nifi  ah  illo  fiunt,  fed  non  de  illo .  By 
Reafon,  becaufe  all  Things  are  good,  in  as  much  as  they 
are,  or  cxid  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  no  Creature  is,  or 
cxids  by  a  divine  Being,  but  only  by  its  own  proper 
Being,  which  it  has  received  from  God  *  therefore,  lAc. 

From  this  I’ll  pafs  to  another  of  God's  Attributes ,  which 
is  his  Infinity. 

Note,  That  what  we  call  properly  Infinite,  is  that  which 
cannot  be  circum'fcribcd,  by  Limits,  or  Bounds ;  or 
that  which  is  extreme  in  its  Genus,  and  cannot  be  car¬ 
ried  farther,  v.g.  Wifdom  and  Power,  is  called  infi¬ 
nite,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  incrcafed  in  itfelf,  nor  fur- 
pafied  by  another.  Thus  a  Being  is  faid  to  be  infi¬ 
nitely  period,  wiiofe  Perfections  are  not  confin’d 
within  any  Limits  *  or  which  cannot  be  perfected  far¬ 
ther,  or  find  any  Thing  more  perfeCt  than  himfelf. 
But  however,  infinite  is  commonly  taken  in  two  Man¬ 
ners  in  the  Schools,  viz.  infinite  aftu,  which  properly 
deferves  the  Name  of  Infinite  \  and  infinite  pot  at  tin, 
to  which  the  Apcllation  of  infinite  is  but  improperly 
adapted.  The  fird  is  called  catcgorematical  Infinite, 
i.e.  predicablc*  becaufe  it  imports  alone,  and  without 
any  Addition,  its  Signification  *  as  in  this  Propofition, 
God  is  infinite  \  the  lad  is  called  fyn  cat  egov  cm  a  t  /  cal, 
becaufe  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  Thing  without 
Addition,  v.g.  it  can  never  be  faid  that  the  Wifdom 
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of  Man  is  infinite,  unlefs  thefe  Words  be  added  to 
it,  according  to  the  Increafe ;  whereby  is  exprefted, 
that  Man’s  Wifdom  can  never  be  fuch,  but  that  it 
may  always  receive  Iome  Increafe  in  infinitum  ;  juft  as 
a  Number  cannot  be  faid  infinite ,  unJefs  thefe  Words 
be  added,  according  to  the  Increafe  ;  bccaufe  there 
is  no  Number  fo  great,  but  it  may  be  augmented  in 
infinitum.— Rut  to  come  to  our  Purpofe,  I’ll  fay,  that : 

God  is  aftu,  and  categorematically  infinite.  Which  I 
prove  thus :  God  is  a  Being  fovereignly  perfedt ;  and  a 
Being  fovereignly  perfedt  is  infinite ,  or  lias  infinite  efi- 
fential  Perfedtions,  otherwife  his  Nature  could  receive 
a  greater  Complement,  and  conlequently  could  not  be 
fovereignly  perfedt,  which  is  repugnant  to  a  Being  io- 
vereignly  perfedt.  Whence  Baruch  iii.  25.  fpeaks  thus  of 
God  ;  he  is  great ,  and  has  no  End .  Therefore  God  is 
aSItt,  or  as  they  fay,  categorematically  infinite. 

It  may  be  afked,  if  God  be  £b  infinite ,  that  every  one 
of  his  Perfedtions,  either  attributal  or  elfential,  be  like- 
wife  infinite  in  its  Kind  ? 

I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative  ;  becaufe  the  Perfedtions 
follow  the  Condition  of  die  Thing  whole  Perfedtions 
they  are  $  and  God  being  infinite ,  and  his  divine  Being 
infinite  ;  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  divine  Un- 
derftanding  is  infinite,  with  regard  to  the  Principle  of 
Knowledge  ;  and  God' s  Will,  like  wife  infinite ,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Principle  of  Appetency. 

It  may  be  afked  further,  if  Infinity  be  fbmething  po- 
litive  ?  To  which  I  anfwer  by  a  Diftindtion,  m.  in  the 
Affirmative,  if  it  be  confider’d  fundamentally ;  i.  e. 
with  regard  to  itfelf-,  for  the  effential  Perfection  of  God 
is  itfelf  confider’d  in  that  Manner,  as  containing  for¬ 
mally,  or  eminently  within  itfelf,  all  cogitable  Perfec¬ 
tion  :  But  in  the  Negative,  if  it  be  confider’d  formally  ; 
for  thus  it  is  only  a  mere  Negation  of  Term,  or  Limi¬ 
tation. 

It  may  be  afked,  befides,  if  Infinity  be  properly  an 
Attribute  of  God?  Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Negative ; 
either  becaufe  if  it  be  confider’d  formally,  it  is  only  a 
mere  Negation  of  Limitation  ;  or  bccaufe  Infinity  is  with 
regard  to  divine  Tilings,  as  Finity  is  to  Things  created, 
which  is  then  only  iome  tranfeendent  Term  ;  there¬ 
fore,  &V. 

Laftjy,  it  may  be  afked,  if  the  Infinity  of  God  can 
be  known  by  the  natural  Light  ?  Which  I  anfwer  in  the 
Affirmative;  fincc  the  ancient  Philofophers  attributed 
Infinity  to  God ,  or  to  die  jirlt  Principle. 

1  Note ,  That  God  is  not  only  infinite ,  but  to  him  alone 
belongs  actually  Infinity  ;  and  to  none  of  the  crea¬ 
ted  Subftances,  10  no  Quantity,  or  Quality  •,  bc¬ 
caufe  it  can  never  happen,  that  either  a  created  Sub- 
ftancc,  or  a  Quantity,  either  continued,  or  difcretc, 
or  a  Quality  could  be  produced  infinite ,  aStu ;  which 
makes  me  affirm  that. 

No  created  Subftance  can  be  infinitely  perfedt ;  be- 
caufe  a  Creature  infinitely  perfedt  would  be  that  whole 
Perfedtions  could  be  contained  within  no  Limits  or 
Bounds,  or  which  would  have  no  End  ;  which  is  not  the 
Condition  of  any  created  Being  ;  bccaufe  the  Creature 
thirds  always  after  a  State  of  Independency,  which  it 
can  never  gain,  otherwife  it  were  not  a  Creature  ;  and 
Jikewifc  bccaufe  it  cannot  be  adorned,  by  God,  with  fo 
many  Perfedtions,  but  Jcvcral  others  may  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  it  in  infinitum  \  fincc  God  cannot  exhaud  the 
Trcafure  of  his  Puledtions,  nor  has  any  Idea  of  a  Crea¬ 
ture  fo  perfectly  perfedt,  but  that  he  fees  that  he  can 
produce  others  more  perfedt,  in  infinitum  :  And  there¬ 
fore  no  created  Subftance  can  be  infinitely  perfedt. 

To  this  it  may  be  obj edict  1,  1.  'That  a  Caufe  infi¬ 
nitely  perfedt,  fuch  as  God,  can  produce  an  Efiedt  in¬ 
finitely  perfedt. 

I  anfwer  in  the  Negative;  becaufe  a  Caufe  infinitely 
perfedt  has  an  incxhauftiblo  Trcafure  of  Perfections, 
which  confequently  cannot  be  exhaullcd,  as  it  fhould  be 
by  an  Efiedt  infinitely  perfedt :  Bditlcs,  if  the  Efiedt  of 
an  infinite  Caufe  fhould  be  infinite,  he  would  not  be 
different  from  his  Caufe,  viz.  Ciod  :  f  or  he  would  be 

from  himfdf,  independent)  omnipotent,  eternal,  &c. 


Therefore  a  Caufe  infinitely  perfedt,  viz.  God,  cannot 
produce  an  Efiedt  infinitely  perfedt. 

But  fay  you,  the  Omnipotence  of  a  Caufe  infinitely 
perfedt,  could  not  be  better  known  but  by  his  producing 
an  Effedt  infinitely  perfedt. 

I  anfwer,  Jikewifc,  this  in  the  Negative  ;  for  the  Om¬ 
nipotence,  or  infinite  Power  of  God,  is  well  enough  un- 
der flood,  by  his  being  capable  to  produce  more  perfedt 
Creatures  in  infinitum ;  or  to  add  to  the  fame  Creature 
greater  Perfections  in  infinitum ;  Add  to  this,  that  the 
Omnipotence,  or  infinite  Power  of  God,  appears  much 
in  his  having  produced  all  Things  from  nothing :  For 
an  infinite  Being  alone,  can  give  an  Exiftence  to  that 
which  is  entirely  nothing. 

It  is  urged  further,  that  the  fecond  Adt,  or  Effedt, 
muft  be  anfwerable  to  the  firft  Adt,  or  effective  Power ; 
and  therefore,  if  the  Caufe  be  infinite,  the  Effedt  muft 
alfo  be  infinite. 

To  this  I  anfwer,  1.  That  the  fecond  Adt,  or  Effedt, 
muft  be  anfwerable  to  the  firft  Adt,  or  effedtive  Power, 
if  by  the  fecond  Adt  is  underltood  the  Adtion,  or  Ope¬ 
ration  ;  but  not  if  by  the  fecond  Adt  is  underltood  the 
Effedt  only.  Therefore  when  it  is  faid,  that  the  fecond 
Adt  muft  be  anfwerable,  or  femblable  to  the  firft  Adt,  or 
effedtive  Caufe,  that  muft  be  underftood  of  the  Adion, 
or  Operation  ;  for  if  the  Effedt  fhould  be  entirely  fem- 
blable  to  the  adting  Power,  God  being  fpirituaj,  and 
infinite,  could  never  have  produced  corporeal,  and  finite 
Effedts.  For  the  Operation  of  God,  even  when  he  pro¬ 
duces  finite  Effedts,  can  be  faid  anfwerable  to  his  infinite 
Power:  For  it  is  infinite a  not  with  regard  to  the  Term, 
or  Effedt,  in  which  it  is  terminated,  but  with  regard  to 
the  Principle,  viz.  God  himfdf. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  if  the  Power  be  infinite ,  the  Effedt 
fhould  be  infinite ,  fyncategorematically,  or  infinite  by 
Power,  /.  e.  it  can  be  perfected  in  infinitum  ;  but  not 
categorematically ,  or  infinite ,  aft  a,  fo  that  no  other  Per¬ 
fection  could  be  added  to  it  by  an  infinite  Caufe ;  for 
whatever  Effedt  is  produced,  it  is  always  unequal  to  God*, 
and  may  always  receive  from  him  feveral  other  Perfec¬ 
tions,  and  never  arrive  to  the  laft. 

Another  Objection  is,  that  if  God  fhould  adt  neceffa- 
rily  without,  then  he  fhould  produce  an  Effedt  infinite¬ 
ly  perfect ;  which  he  can  alfo  do,  tho’  he  adts  freely. 

Which  1  anfwer,  1.  In  the  Negative;  for  he  could 
never  give  it  Independency,  fince  the  Creature  is  efien- 
tially  dependent.  What  is  alledged  by  fome,  in  Defence 
of  this  Objection,  that  the  eternal  Word  is  generated 
by  the  Father,  without  a  Dependency,  is  quite  wide 
from  the  prefent  Queflion  ;  for  the  Divine  Word  is  not 
a  Creature,  but  is  God,  confubftantial  to  the  Father,  co¬ 
eternal,  and  not  made  ;  but  it  is  a  Queflion,  here,  of  the 
Creature,  which  can  never  arrive  to  fuch  a  State,  or 
Condition,  as  to  equal  the  divine  Perfedtions. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  from  a  fuppofed  Abfurdity,  it  is 
not  furprifing  if  another  Abfurdity  enfues.  For  it  is  an 
Abfurdity  to  fuppofe  God  as  adting  ncccffarily,  i.  e.  that 
he  fhould  operate  without  ncceflarily ;  fince  that  de- 
ftroys  his  Elfcncc,  which  being  fovereignly  perfedt,  can¬ 
not  be  deprived  of  the  free  Power  of  adting  ad  extra , 
which  is  a  Perfection  :  Therefore  it  mull  not  appear 
furprifing,  if  from  an  abfurd  Hypothefis,  whereby  God 
is  fuppofed  a  neceflary  Agent,  another  Abfurdity  fol¬ 
lows,  viz.  that  a  Creature  infinitely  perfedt  can  proceed 
from  him.  Though  the  more  perfedt  is  the  Caufe,  the 
moll  perfedt  muft  be  the  Efiedt  produced  by  it ;  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  Efiedt  was  pofiible,  and  does  not 
involve  a  Contradiction  ;  for  he  could  have  infinite  Per¬ 
fections,  and  Want,  notwithstanding  the  Independency , 
which  is  the  greateft  Perfection  :  Then  he  would  be¬ 
come  equal  to  God,  and  inequal  to  him  :  He  would  ex- 
haufl  his  Perledlions,  which  arc  inexhauflible  :  All  which 
being  fo  many  Abfurditics,  nothing  is  clearer  than  that 
there  can  be  no  Creature  infinitely  perfedt. 

A  third  Objection  which  can  be  made,  is,  that  in  the 
Collection  of  all  Things  pofiible,  God  fees  that  which  is 
the  molt  perfedt,  fo  as  none  can  be  more  perfect. 

I  anfwer  in  the  Negative ;  for  God  lees  in  his  Ideas, 
i.  c.  in  his  Nature,  the  Creatures  pofiible,  as  far  as  tliofc 
Creatures  can  participate  from  him,  according  to  fame 
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Manner  of  Similitude ;  but  the  divine  Nature,  or  EfTence, 
can  be  participated  in  infinite  Manners,  fome  of  which  are 
more  perfect  than  the  others,,  in  infinitum  ;  therefore  God 
fees  thatT  there  are  infinite  Species  of  Things  pofiible  •,  and 
that  fome  of  them  can  be  more  perfect  than  the  others, 
hi  infinitum ;  and  confequently,  never  can  arrive  to  that 
Species,  which  admit  of  no  other  more  perfedt,  and  there¬ 
fore,  does  not  fee  that  which  is  the  molt  perfect  of  all. 

To  this  it  is  objected,  that  God  fees  all  the  Creatures 
pofilble;  and  confequently  fees  that  which  is  the  molt  per¬ 
fect. 

It  is  true,  that  God  fees  all  the  Creatures  pofiible,  in  his 
fimple  Ideas,  i.  e.  in  his  Nature,  as  far  as  thofe  Creatures 
can  participate  from  him,  in  different  Manners,  in  infini¬ 
tum  :  But  it  is  not  true,  that  he  fees  all  the  Creatures 
pofiible,  in  their  Afiemblage,  fo  as  to  fee  among  them 
fome  who  excel  all  the  others.  Therefore  God  fees  in  his 
fimple  Ideas,  i.e.  in  his  Nature,  all  the  pofiible  Crea¬ 
tures,  either  with  regard  to  the  Species,  or  to  the  Indi¬ 
viduals. 

For,  firft,  he  fees  the  Species,  in  his  divers  Ideas,  as 
far  as  the  Creatures  can  participate  from  him  in  different 
Manners  ;  and  fince  they  can  participate  from  him  in 
an  infinite  Number  of  different  Manners,  fome  of  which 
are  more  perfedt  than  the  other,  in  infinitum ,  no  parti¬ 
cular  Species  can  be  affigned,  which  is  the  mo  ft  perfect 
of  all. 

Secondly,  he  fees  alfo  in  the  fame  Ideas,  all  the  pof- 
fible  Individuals,  v.  g.  he  fees  all  the  Men  pofiible,  in 
the  fingle  Idea  of  Man,  which  can  exhibit  an  infinite 
Number  of  Men ;  as  we  fee  pofiible  Circles  in  the  Idea  of 
a  Circle,  which  reprefent  an  infinite  Number  of  Circles; 
therefore  if  we  underftand  clearly,  that  we  cannot  form 
fo  many  Circles,  according  to  that  Idea,  but  what  we 
may  deferibe  many  more,  in  infinitum  ;  certainly  we  mull 
think,  that  God  cannot  produce  fo  great  a  Number  of 
Men,  or  of  any  other  Creatures,  but  he  can  always  pro¬ 
duce  more,  in  infinitum  ;  therefore  their  whole  AflTem- 
blage,  either  according  to  the  Species,  or  the  Individu¬ 
als,  cannot  be  taken  together. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  a  Creature  more  perfedt  than 
any  other  finite  pofiible,  would  be  infinitely  perfedt ; 
and  that  God  knowing  that  Creature  more  perfedt  than 
any  other  Finite  poffible,  knows  an  infinite  one  ;  and 
therefore  can  produce  fuch  a  one. 

To  this  I  anfwer,  i.  That  it  is  not  necefiary  for  fome- 
thing  to  be  more  perfedt  than  another  finite  pofiible, 
that  it  fhould  be  infinite,  but  only  the  moft  perfedt  of 
all  the  Finites.  2.  That  God  knows  a  Creature  more 
perfedt  than  any  other  Creature  finite  pofiible,  in  a  diftri- 
butive  Senfe ,  but  not  in  a  collective  one .  For  God  fees  to 
theUtmofl  a  Creature  more  perfedt  than  any  other  finite 
pofiible,  taken  feparately,  and  in  a  diftributivc  Senfe ; 
but  not  more  perfedt  than  any  other  pofiible  in  a  coilcdtivc 
one,  or  confidcrcd  in  the  whole  Collcdtion,  or  Aflem- 
blagc  of  Things  pofiible ;  cither  becaufe,  let  any  one  be 
ever  fo  perfedt,  others  can  be  created  ftill  more  perfedt ; 
or  becaufe  the  whole  Collection  of  Things  pofiible,  can¬ 
not  be  taken  at  once  ;  fince  God  cannot  produce  fo  many 
Creatures,  but  can  produce  many  more,  and  more  per¬ 
fedt,  in  infinitum. 

After  I  have  fhewed  that  God  is  infinitely  perfedt  in 
his  Eflcncc,  wemuft  examine  next  if  he  be  infinite  accord¬ 
ing  to  Extend  on,  or  circumfcribed  in  a  Place, 

Notcy  That  to  treat  this  Subjcdt  as  it  fhould  be,  we  muft 
confidcr  previoufly  to  it,  what  is  GW’s  Immcnfity ; 
if  he  be  immenfe,  and  cxifls  in  all  Things,  not  only 
by  his  Prefence  and  Power,  but  Jikcwife  by  his  El- 
fence,  and  in  what  Manner. 

Note  alfo,  i.  That  by  the  Name  of  Immcnfity,  is  un- 
derftoocl  commonly  the  unlimitatcd  DilFufion  of  the 
divine  Subltancc,  and  his  Aptitude  of  co-cxifting  in 
Things,.  Places,  and  infinite  Spaces,  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  is  not  contained  nor  confined.  And  by  the 
Name  of  Ubiquity,  is  underflood  the  adlual  Prefence 
of  Gody  in  all  Things  and  Places  ;  whence  it  appears, 
that  immcnfity  is  in  the  Manner  of  Aptitude,  and 
Ubiquity  in  the  Manner  of  Adi.  2.  When  it  is  a  fleet! , 
in  this  Place,  il  God  ex  ills  in  all  Things  by  his  EfTence; 


we  do  not  afic  yet  if  the  divine  EfTence  or  Subfiance 
be  the  formal  Ratio ,  whereby  God  is  in  all  Things 
but  only  if  the  divine  Subfiance  be  found  in  all  Things 
3.  If  God  ex  ills,  not  only  in  Things  adtually  exifling, 
but  Tike  wife,  in  Things  pofiible.  All  which  Que- 
ftions  I’ll  anfwer  in  the  following  Manner. 

1.  God  is  immenfe  and  every  where,  which  I  prove  by 
the^  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon.  By  the 
Scripture,  Jerem.  xxiii.  I  fill  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth. 
By  the  Fathers,  and  firft  by  St.  Jthanafius's  Symbol, 
The  Father  is  immenfe ,  the  Son  is  immenfe ,  and  the  Holy 
Ghoft  is  immenfe  ;  yet  they  are  not  three  Immenji tics ,  but  one 
Immcnfity.  By  St.  Ambrofe,  Lib .  1.  de  fpiritu  fantto.  MAjo 
dares  fay  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  a  Creature ,  who  is  always 
in  all  Things ,  and  every  where .  By  Reafon,  becaufe  the 
Ratio  of  Immcnfity  and  Ubiquity  belongs  to  him. 

2.  God  is  in  all  Things  by  his  Prefence ,  Power ,  and 
Ejfcnce.  Tie  is  in  all  Things  by  his  Prefence  ;  becaufe 
for  God  to  be  thus,  in  Things,  is  nothing  elfe  but  for 
him  to  have  ;  11  Things  prefent ;  but  ail  Things  are  pre¬ 
sent  to  God ;  fince  it  is  written  in  the  Epiflle  to  the  He¬ 
brews y  Chap.  4.  That  there  is  no  Creature  invifible  before 
hiniy  fince  all  is  naked y  and  di fc over' d  to  his  Eyes , 
therefore,  UV.  He  is  in  all  Things  by  his  Power ; 
fince  for  God  to  be  thus  in  Things,  is  nothing  elfe  but 
to  have  them  all  fubjcdl  to  his  Power,  and  depending 
on  liis  Operation,  either  Prod  udt  ion,  or  Confervationt 
but  all  Things  are  thus  fubjedt  to  God ,  and  depend 
thus  of  Gody  as  prov’d  by  feveral  Paflages  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  viz.  from  the  firft  to  the  Corinthians ,  Chap.  xii. 
God  operates  all  Things  in  all  Things.  Heb.  i.  Carrying  all 
Things  by  the  Virtue  of  his  Word.  And  Ails  xiii.  In  ipfo 
vivimusy  movemur  fumus ,  therefore,  &c.  Tie  is  in 
all  Tilings  by  his  EfTence  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  Subfiance ;  which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture, 
the  Councils,  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon.  By  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  Pfalm  cxxxix.  Whither  ftjall  I  go  then  from  thy  Spi¬ 
rit?  or  whither  fioall  I  go  then  from  thy  Prc fence?  If  I 
climb  up  into  Heaven  thou  art  there ;  if  I  go  down  to 
Hell  thou  art  there  alfo.  By  the  Councils,  efpecially  that 
of  Lateral,  under  Innocentius  III.  c.  firmiter .  de  fanft. 
Trinit.  and  likewife  from  the  Symbol  of  St.  Athanafius. 
By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Augufthiy  Lib.  7.  de 
Trinit.  c.  30.  Ecus  ubique  totas  implcns  Civlum  C?  Terrain 
prafentc  potentidy  non  abfente  naturd .  And  St.  Bernard , 
Horn.  3.  de  Adventu.  /Equalitcr  ubique  totus  eft,  per 
fuam  fubjlantiam.  Even  the  Pagan  Philofophers  have 
been  of  that  Opinion,  as  witnefied  by  St.  Augufthiy 
Lib.  4.  de  civ.  Dei.  c.  9.  By  Reafon,  either  becaufe  to 
be  efTentially  in  all  Things,  is  a  Perfedlion  fimply  fim- 
ple,  and  therefore  to  be  attributed  to  God\  or  becaufe 
the  Power  of  God  is  always,  and  every  where,  fince  he 

•  is  the  immediate  Principle  of  all  Things.  For  God  is 
every  where  his  own  Virtue,  and  not  only,  as  the  im¬ 
mediate  Principle  of  Operation  in  all  Things,  but  as  im¬ 
mediately  operating ;  therefore,  and  the  EfTence  of  God 
is  alfo  every  where,  becaufe,  according  to  St.  Anfelmus , 
lib.  de  In  cam.  verbi ,  ct  4.  God' s  Being  and  his  Power  arc 
the  fame.  Add,  an  infinite  Quantity  of  Virtue,  is  no 
lefs  every  where,  than  a  Body  having  an  infinite  dimen- 
five  Quantity.  Notwithftanding  what  is  alledgcd  againil 
it,  that  Heaven  is  called  the  Scat  of  God.  Pfalm  cxv. 
All  the  whole  Heavens  arc  the  Lord's ;  the  Earth  has  he 
given  to  the  Children  of  Mat.  Becaufe  by  thefe,  and  fem- 
blable  Words,  is  given  to  underftand  only,  that  God  is 
there  operating  in  a  more  particular  Manner,  than  he  is 
in  other  Places.  As  witnefied  by  St.  John  Dam  often  us. 
Lib.  1.  de  fide  Orthodox,  c.  26. 

It  may  be  afkcd  in  this  Place,  in  what  Manner  God 
cxifls  in  Things,  either  in  thofe  which  cxifl  adtually,  or 
in  thofe  which  have  uo  adlual,  but  only  a  pofiible  Ex- 
iftence  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  1.  That  lie  cxifls  fubilantially  in 
the  Creatures  adtually  exifling,  in  the  fame  Manner  the 
Caufc  cxifls  in  the  ElTcdl.  The  Reafon  is,  becaufe. in  all 
thofe  Things  he  exercifes  the  Cauiality  of  an  efficient 
Caufc.  2.  That  he  cxifls  only  aptitudinally  in  the  poi- 
fible  Creatures. 

I  fit  be  afkcd  further,  in  what  Manner  GW,  whom  we 
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tonfider  imwenje,  and  confequently  exifling  every  where, 
cxi ft s  every  where  ?  If  circumfcriptivcly,  or  definitively , 
or  at  kail*  rcpletively  ?  I  anfwer,  that  lie  is  in  all  Places 
r  epic  lively ,  but  not  c  ir  cum f crip  lively ,  nor  definitively . 

I  prove  the*  fir  ft  Part,  viz.  that  he  is  rcplctively  in  all 
Places,  viz.  of  a  fpiritual  Repletion  becaufe,  for  God  to 
be  thus  in  all  Places,  is  for  him  to  be  all  on  the  whole 
Place,  and  all  in  every  Part  of  that  Place*,  and  hence,  to 
not  exclude'  a  Body,  nor  be  defin’d  or  circumfcrib’tl  by 
the  Place,  but  God  is,  in  that  Manner,  in  all  Places  ; 
and  is  therefore  repletively  in  all  Places. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Parr,  viz.  that  he  is  not  in  a 
Place  circumfcriplively  \  becaufe  to  be  thus  in  a  Place,  is 
to  be  in  it  fo  as  for  the  whole  located,  to  anfwer  to  the 
whole  Place,  and  his  different  Parts  to  anfwer,  like  wife, 
to  the  different  Parts  of  the  fame  Place  ;  but  Gcd  can¬ 
not  be  thus  in  any  Place,  becaufe  his  being  a  fpiritual  Sub- 
ftance,  and  confequently  indivifible,  he  has  not  a  quan¬ 
titative  Bulk  of  Parts,  which  could  anfwer  to  the  Parts  of 
a  Place  *,  and  therefore, 

I  prove  the  third  Part,  viz.  that  he  is  not  definitively 
in  a  Place,  becaufe  to  be  thus  in  a  Place,  is  to  be  pre- 
fen  t  in  it  of  a  finite,  and  limitated  Prcicncc,  fo  that  the 
Exiftcncc  of  the  Thing  placed,  does  net  exceed  the 
Place,  tho’  it  wants  Extenfion  of  Parts  *,  but  God  neither 
is,  nor  can  be  thus  in  a  Place,  fince  there  is  no  Place 
which  can  terminate,  or  confine  his  Prefence  :  There¬ 
fore  we  can  juft] y  fay  with  Bocetiiis ,  that  every  Place  is  ra¬ 
ther  prefent  to  GW,  than  God  is  prefent  to  a  Place. 

All  the  Parts  of  this  Anfwer,  are  confirm’d  by  the 
Authority  of  St .Augufiin,  Epifi.  112.  c.  12.  Ubique  to - 
tus  eft,  &  in  mdlo  continetur  loco.  And  Lib.  y.  de  Trinit . 
c.  3 .  Ubique  eft,  fine  utlo  fitu  prefers,  fine  habitu  omnia 
continent,  fine  loco  ubique  tot  us,  fine  tempore  fempiternus . 
And  by  the  Authority  of  St.  Bernard ,  Scrm.  8.  in  cant. 
Omnia  continct  loca,  £5?  qiucque  fuis  ordinat  locis.  Whence 
it  may  be  laid,  that  God  is  in  a  Place,  but  not  properly 
locally.  It  may  alfo  be  faid,  that  he  is  every  where, 
and  no  where,  in  this  Scnfe,  that  he  is  nowhere  in  the 
Manner  of  Bodies,  or  as  circumfcrib’d  or  defin’d  by  a 
Place  :  For  this  Reafon,  Peter  Damianus,  Lib.  1.  Epifi. 
calls  the  Place  where  God  is,  illocal.  As  if  lie  would 
fay  a  Place  without  Place. 

Laftly  it  may  be  afk’d,  if  God  would  be  in  the  Va¬ 
cuum,  if  there  was  one? 

I  anfwer,  that  lie  would  not  be  there  actually,  but 
only  aptitudinally  ;  becaufe  he  does  not  operate  there. 

Our  next  grand  Queftion  is,  if  the  external  divine 
Operation,  be  the  formal  Reafon  why  God  exifts  in  all 
Creatures  5  and  if  it  be  a  iufficicnt  Means  to  demonftrate, 
even  a  priori,  that  he  exifts  in  them  ? 

Note,  That  to  undcrfland  this  Queftion  well,  we  muft 
obft  ive,  that  it  is  not  afkcd,  if  from  God's  Operation, 
his  Prekncc,  and  Exiftcncc,  in  created  Beings,  can  lie 
inferr’d  *  but  only  it  his  Prefence  can  be  demonftrated 
a  priori ,  by  his  Operation  towards  Things,  fo  that 
the  tranl lent  Operation,  whereby  he  either  produces, 
or  preferves  them,  or  whereby  he  docs  fomc  other 
Thing  towards  them,  he  a  true  and  formal  Reafon 
why  God  is  in  thole  Things,  and  be  not  only  fomc- 
thing  confequcnt  to  his  Prefence.  Thefc  prcvioufly 
obferv’d,  I’ll  anfwer, 

That  the  external  Operation  of  God ,  is  a  formal  Rea¬ 
fon  why  God  is  prefent,  and  cxiftcnt  in  all  the  created 
Things  i  which  1  prove  from  the  common  Manner  of 
Speaking  of  the  Scripture,  attributing  the  Reafon  why 
God  is  prefent,  and  cxiftcnt  in  all  Things,  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  divine  Operation  *,  as  it  appears  from  Ads  xviii. 
where,  after  the  Apoftlc  has  faid  that  God  is  not  far  from 
every  one  cf  us,  adds  the  Reafon  why,  becaufe ,  fays  he,  ivc 
live,  ivc  move ,  and  exifi  in  him.  I  prove  it  Jikewife  by 
the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Damafccnus,  Lib.  Orthodox. 

I' id.  c.  j  6.  Dcus  igitur ,  fays  he,  tit  qui  matcr'uc,  &  circum - 
feriptionis  expert  cfl,  haudquaquam  in  loco  cfl  \  ipfe  cnim  ftbi 
locus  cfl,  omnia  imp  lens,  ac  fupra  omnia  coifijlens,  omniaque 
in  fie  completions,  &  /amen  in  loto  ejje  dicitur,  ibique  Dcus 
ej]e  afferitur,  ubl  pcrfpicua  cjus  operatio  exijlit ,  i.  c.  there¬ 
fore  God  as  a  Being  free  from  Matter  and  Circumfcription, 
k  not  in  a  Place ;  for  himfeJf  is  his  own  Place,  filling 


up  all  Things,  Handing  over  all  Things,  and  containing- 
all  Things  in  himfelf,  and  notwithftanding  is  faid,  to  be 
in  a  Place  *  but  the  Place  of  God  is  affirm’d  to  be,  where 
his  perfpicuous  Operation  exifts.  Tertullian  has  infinua- 
ted  the  fame  Thing,  Lib .  Cent.  Prax.  c.  23.  when  he 
fays,  Cscterum  feiinus ,  Dev.m  etiem  intra  abyjfos  ejfie ,  £•? 
ubique  co?ifiJlere,  fed  vi,  &  pot  eft  ale,  i.  e.  by  Operation. 

1  prove  it,  likewife,  by  Reafon  ;  for  that  is  a  formal 
Reaion  why  God  is  prefent  fubftantially  in  created  Beings, 
by  which  he  is  join’d  to  them,  and  indiftant  from  them  ; 
but  he  is  thus  by  the  external  Operation ;  therefore  the 
external  Operation  of  God,  is  the  formal  Reafon  why  he 
is  fubftantially  prefent  in  the  Things  created ;  and  there 
can  be  no  other  formal  Reafon  of  fuch  Prefence.  For,  not 
1.  Any  modal  Form,  either  becaufe  it  ought  not  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  in  God,  or  becaufe  there  is  no  Neceffity  of  admit¬ 
ting  it,  even  in  the  Creatures.  Nor  2.  Acontinued  Quan¬ 
tity  *,  fince  God  is  a  Stranger  to  fuch  Quantity,  for  God 
is  a  Spirit.  Nor  3.  The  Subftance  of  God  itfeif,  fince 
there  is  no  Conjunction  of  a  Thing  with  another,  but 
where  there  is  a  Contact  ;  but  there  can  be  no  Contadt 
between  God  and  the  Creatures,  but  by  Means  of  the 
Operation  5  for  as  there  is  no  Contadt  between  two  Bo¬ 
dies,  but  by  Means  of  a  continued  Quantity  *  likewife 
there  can  be  no  Contadt  between  two  fpiritual  Things, 
or  between  a  Spirit  and  a  Body,  but  by  Means  of  the 
Power,  or  Operation ;  for  the  Contadt  of  Power  in  fpi¬ 
ritual  Things,  corefponds  to  the  quantitative  Contadt  of 
the  Bodies. 

Our  next  Queftion  is,  if  God  who  is  A  flu  in  all  Things 
created,  exifts  likewife  beyond  the  Heavens,  and  in  what 
Manner  ?  If,  v.  g.  he  exifts  there  as  in  fome  imaginary 
Spaces : 

I  anfwer  the  firft  Part  of  this  Queftion,  viz.  That 
God  exifts  beyond  this  World,  and  beyond  the  Heavens, 
in  the  Affirmative,  which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  aerd 
by  the  Fathers.  By  the  Scripture,-  becaufe  in  feveral 
Places  of  it,  it  is  laid,  that  God  is  higher  than  ILeaven, 
and  deeper  than  the  Abyfs.  Whence  it  is  not  furprizing, 
if  it  is  faid  in  the  2  Chronicles  ii.  That  Heaven  cannot 
contain  him.  By  the  Fathers,  particularly  Peter  Damia¬ 
nus,  Opufc.  36.  Ipfe  Deus  manet  fuper  omnia ,  ipfe  infra 
omnia,  ipfe  •  intra  omnia ,  ipfe  extra  omnia  *  fuper ior  eft  per 
potentiam,  inferior  per  JubJiantationcm,  interior  per  fubti- 
lilatcm,  exterior  per  magnitudinem.  St.  Denis  had  already 
laid  the  fame  Thing,  though  in  different  Terms,  Lib.  2. 
de  Divin .  nom.  c.  9. 

I  anfwer  the  fecond  Part  of  the  fame  Propofition  in 
the  Negative  ^  for  God,  we  have  faid  in  the  firft  Part,  to 
exifi  beyond  Heaven,  does  not  cxift  there  pofitively,  as 
in  a  Space,  even  imaginary.  Becaufe,  beyond  the  "World, 
anti  beyond  the  Heavens,  there  is  properly  no  Space  *, 
whence  it  follows,  that  God  exifts  no  where  beyond  the 
I-Ieavcns  adlually,  but  only  by  Power  and  Aptitude,  in 
that  he  can  produce,  by  his  infinite  Virtue,  feveral  other 
real  Spaces,  where  he  would  be  apt  to  refide. 

But  if  it  be  fo,  it  may  be  afk’d,  where  can  God  be 
conceiv’d  to  cxift  beyond  the  World? 

I  anfwer,  that  God  beyond  the  World,  and  beyond 
the  Heavens,  is  in  himlelf,  as  he  was  in  himfelf  before 
he  had  created  the  World.  It  was  the  Sentiment  of  the 
antient  Fathers,  cfpecially  of  St.  Augufiin,  who  on  the- 
Pfalm  cxxiii.  £hii  habit  as  in  Casio  i  fpeaks  thus,  Antequam 
Dcus  facer  ct  Cevlwn,  &  Terrain  ub  i  habit  a  bat  ?  In  Je  ha- 
bitabat  Dcus,  apud  fc  habitabat,  aptid  fe  cfl  Deus . 
Which  had  alfo  been  the  Sentiment  of  Tertullian,  Lib. 
eon/.  Pra.w  c.  5.  Ante  omnia  Dcus  crat  folus,  fays  he, 
ipfe  ftbi  mundus,  locus,  &  omnia  folus.  Hence  thefc 
two  common  Verfes : 

Die  ubi  tunc  effet ,  cum  pr<ctcr  cum  nihil  cjfct  ? 

Tunc  ubi  nunc ,  in  fc,  quoniam  ftbi  fujjicit  ipfe . 


It  may  be  objedted  ngainfl  this  Part  of  our  Propofition, 
that  St.  Aug  t  if l  in,  difputing  ngainfl  the  Fla  font  dans,  aft 
firms.  Lib.  11.  de  chit.  Dei ,  c.  5.  That  God  is  in  the  Spaces 
which  arc  beyond  the  World  ;  but  thofe  Spaces  are  the 
fame  which  we  commonly  call  imaginary ;  there¬ 
fore,  &c. 

To  anfwer  this  Objection,  we  muft  obferve  that  St. 
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GOD,  and 

Auguflin  fpeaks  in  that  Place  againft  fome  who  though 
they  admitted  God  for  Creator  of  this  World,  were, 
notwithflanding,  of  Opinion,  that  the  World  had  been 
from  all  Eternity ;  induced  to  it  by  this  fingle  Suppofi- 
tion  that  if  the  World  had  not  been  from  all  Eternity 
infinite  Spaces  of  Time  had  patted  before  the  Creation 
of  the  World,  in  which  God  had  been  idle  3  but  they 
thought  that  Sentiment  a  very  grofs  Abfurdity;  whence 
they  concluded  that  the  World  had  been  from  all  Eter¬ 
nity.  But  St.  Auguflin ,  difputing  here  again  ft  them, 
makes  ufe  of  an  Argument  ad  hominem ,  taken  from  the 
infinite  Spaces.  For  if,  fays  he,  they  imagine  infinite 
Spaces  of  Time  before  the  Creadon  of  the  World,  in 
which  it  does  not  feein  that  God  could  have  abftained 
from  Work ;  let  them  imagine  likewife  beyond  the 
World  infinite  local  Places,  in  which  God  could  not 
have  abftained  from  Work,  and  the  Confequence  will 
be  that  they’ll  admit  with  Epicurus  an  infinite  Number 

of  Worlds. 

The  next  important  Queftion  which  falls  under  our 
Examen,  relating  to  the  fame  Subject,  is,  if  to  be  every 
where,  is  fo  much  the  Property  of  God,  that  it  cannot 
be  communicated  to  the  Creature  *  and  if  Immenfity  be 
a  pofitive  Attribute  of  God? 

Note,  That  to  refolve  this  Queftion  we  muft  obferve, 
i.  That  fomething  may  be  faid  to  be  every  where  in 
two  Manners.  Firft,  fimply  3  fecondly,  in  Part,  or 
fecundum  quid :  To  be  every  where  fimply,  requires 
two  Conditions  ;  the  firft  Condition  is,  that  one 
fhould  be  every  where  by  himfclf,  and  not  by  Acci¬ 
dent ;  the  fecond,  that  one  fhould  be  all  in  all  Spaces., 
and  all  in  every  Part  of  fhofe  Spaces  :  But  to  be  every 
where  fecundum  quid ,  is  when  one  of  thefe  two  Condi¬ 
tions  is  wanted.  —  2.  That  one  is  by  himfelf  every 
where,  when  his  Nature  requires  he  fhould  fill  up  all 
Spaces,  and  there  is  no -Space  poffible  which  he  would 
not  fill,  if  that  Space  was  produced  :  That  one  is 
only  by  Accident  every  where  3  when  he  is  there  in 
one  of  the  following  Manners,  viz.  when  there  is  no¬ 
thing  there  but  himfclf  3  or  if  he  fills  all  the  Spaces, 
his  not  filling  them  could  notwithflanding  happen, 
either  becaufe  he  could  be  annihilated,  or  bccaufc  he 
could  abftain  from  the  Operation,  whereby  he  fills  all 
the  Spaces :  Thus  that  Angel  whofe  Operation  would 
be  extended  to  all  Spaces,  would  be  faid  to  be  every 
where  by  Accident.  Thefe  previoufiy  obferved  3 

I  fay,  i.  That  to  be  every  where  fimply,  and  by 
himfelf,  belongs  properly  to  God  alone  3  which  I  prove 
by  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon.  • — By  the  Fathers,  efpe- 
cially  St.  Ambrofe,  Lib.  i.  de  fpirit.  fan 51.  c.  7.  Quis,  fays 
he,  audeat  crcaturam  die  ere  fpiritum  fault  um,  qui  in 
omnibus  fern  per,  £?  ubique  femper  eft ,  quod  utique  divini- 
tatis  eft  proprium .  And  St.  Anfeltnus  in  Prolog,  c.  13. 
Solus  Dens  ubique  operatur ,  ubique  ejfe  pot  eft.  By  Rcafon, 
becaufe  God  alone  is  all  in  all  Spaces,  and  all  in  every 
Part  of  the  Spaces,  and  thus  by  his  Nature,  requires  to 
fill  all  Spaces,  fo  that  there  is  none  poffible  which  he 
would  not  fill,  if  it  was  produced  3  his  being  a  nccefiary 
Being,  from  whom  all  other  Beings  depend  for  their 
Exiftcnce  and  Prcfcrvation.  Whence  St.  Attgnftin ,  Epift. 
57.  Non  parti  rcrum ,  fays  he,  partem  fuam  prefentem 
pr.cbct ,  &  alteri  parti  partem  alteram ,  <cquales  tcqualibus , 
minor  i  verb  minor  cm,  majorique  major  cm  :  Sed  non  folum 
univcrfiiati  creature,  vernm  cuilibct  parti  tot  us  adeft, 

I  lay,  fecondly,  that  the  Creature  may  be  every  where 
fecundum  quid  only  •,  either  becaufe  God  can  annihilate  all 
Places,  and  preferve  only  one.  In  this  Cafe  a  Body  which 
was  in  that  fingle  Place  could  be  faid  to  be  everywhere*, 
becaufe  it  could  not  be  fuppofed  that  there  was  any  other 
Place  be  Ikies  that :  Or  becaufe  God  can  produce  a  Crea¬ 
ture,  whofe  external  Operation  could  be  extended  to  all 
the  Spaces  which  are  in  the  whole  World*,  thus  it  would 
happen  that  that  Creature  would  be  every  where  of  the 
whole  World, 

It  mav  be  afkcd,  if  Immenfity  be  a  fpccial  Attribute 
of  God? 

I  anfwcr  in  the  Affirmative  ;  the  fame  as  Quantity  is  a 
fpccial  Accident  in  the  Body.  If  it  be  alked  if  that  At¬ 
tribute  is  a  pofitive  one  ?  1*11  anfwcr,  time  it  is  pofitive 
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if  taken  fundamentally,  fince  taken  in  that  Manner,  it 
is  tire  divine  ElTence  itfelf,  infinitely  perfect  3  and  by 
his  infinite  Perfection,  requiring  to  be  in  all  Spaces. 
But  it  is  not  pofitive  if  taken  formally,  for  thus  taken  it 
is  nothing  but  the  Negation  of  Menfurability. 

From  this  we  mult  pafs  to  the  Immutability  of  Godt 
fince  Immutability  proceeds  from  Immenfity,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely,  at  leaft  in  Part,  viz.  with  Regard  to  a  Place  :  And 
as  Immutability  is  the  Root  of  divine  Eternity,  we  muft 
treat  of  it,  after  we  have  treated  of  Immenfity ,  and  before 
we  treat  of  Eternity. 

Therefore  I’ll  examine  firft,  if  God  be  intirely  immuta¬ 
ble  ;  fecondly,  if  a  perfect  Immutability  be  fo  much  the 
Property  of  God ,  that  it  cannot  be  communicated  to  the 
Creature. 


Note,  That  the  better  to  refolve  thefe  two  important 
Queftions,  we  muft  obferve,  1 .  That  by  the  Name  of 
Immutability  is  underftood  here  a  certain  Manner  of 
God3 s  Being,  whereby  he  exifts  ncccttarily,  and  perfe- 
veres  conftantly  in  all  Sorts  of  Perfections  3  whence  it 
appears,  that  this  Immutability  imports  the  Nega¬ 
tion  of  all  Sorts  of  Mutations.  2.  By  the  Name  of 
Mutation  is  underftood  the  Tranfition  of  a  Being  from 
one  Term  to  the  other:  Which  Tranfition- is  made 
either  with  Regard  to  the  Term,  or  with  Regard  to 
the  SubjeCt.  It  is  made  with  Regard  to  the  Term, 
when,  either  by  Creation  a  Tranfition  is  made  from  a 
not  being  fimply  to  a  being  fimply,  or  by  Annihila¬ 
tion  from  being  fimply  to  not  being  fimply.  A  Mu¬ 
tation  is  made  with  Regard  'to  the  SubjeCt,  when  the 
fame  SubjeCt  remaining,  it  acquires  or  lofes  fome 
Form,  either  fubftantial  or  accidental :  By  that  acci¬ 
dental  Form  is  commonly  underftood  Quantity,  or 
Quality,  or  Place,  or  the  like.  Thefe  previoufiy 
obferved  3 


I  fay,  that  God  is  entirely  immutable  *,  which  I  prove 
by  the  Scripture,  the  Councils,  Symbols*  Fathers,  and 
by  Reafon,  By  the  Scripture,  Num.  xxiii.  God  is  not 
like  Man  to  be  meafured ,  nor  like  the  Son  of  Man  that  he. 
fhould  change.  Malach.  iii.  I  am  the  Lord ,  and  do  not 
change .  Pfalm  cix.  They3 1 l  be  changed,  but  thou  art  al¬ 
ways  the  fame.  Jac.  i.  In  whom  there  is  no  Trarf mutation, 

7ior  a  Shadow  of  ViciJJitude .  By  the  Councils,  particularly 
that  of  Nice  againft  the  Arians ,  who  faid  that  the  Son  of 
God  was  created  and  convertible.  By  the  Fathers,  par¬ 
ticularly  St  .Auguflin,  Trait.  23.  in  Joan,  and  Sr.  Gregory,  ■ 
Pope,  Lib.  12.  moral,  c.  ly.  Ipfa,  fays  he,  mutabilitas 
umbra  eft ,  qiuc  quafi  obfeuret  Iticem ,  ft  earn  per  aliquas  vi - 
ciffitudines  permutaret.  Sed  quia  in  Deo  mutabilitas  non 
venit,  nulla  cjus  lumen  umbra  viciffitudinis  intercidit.  By 
Reafon,  becaufe  it  is  impoftible  to  imagine  that  any  Mu¬ 
tation,  or  Change  could  happen  to  God. —  1.  Not  that 
Mutation,  which  is  terminated  to  a  Cefiation  of  Exiftencc, 
fince  God  is  always  neceffarily  exiftent,  eternal,  and  im¬ 
mortal.  2.  Not  that  which  regards  a  Place  3  fince  God, 
who  is  every  where,  as  already  proved,  cannot  be  moved 
from  one  Place  to  another.  3.  Not  that  which  regards 
Accidents,  fince  there  are  no  Accidents  in  God.  4.  Nor 
that  which  regards  Cognition,  and  which  confifts  in  that 
one  thinks  fomething  true,  what  he  thought  falfc  before  j 
and  vice  verfi  ;  fince  God,  who  is  infinitely  wife  cannot 
deceive,  nor  be  deceived.  5.  Nor  chat  which  regards 
the  Decree,  or  Determination  of  the  Will,  and  which 
confifts  in  that  one  is  determined  to  do  what  he  was  be¬ 
fore  determined  not  to  do. 


To  the  fecond  Queftion,  viz.  If  all  Sorts  of  Immutabi¬ 
lities *  be  fo  much  the  Property  of  God ,  as  not  to  be  com¬ 
municable  to  the  Creature  ?  1  anfwcr  in  the  Affirmative : 
For  God,  alone,  has  within  himfelf  the  Principle  of  Im¬ 
mutability  ;  fince  he  is,  alone,  a  Being  of  himlejf,  a  Be¬ 
ing  fuprcnie  atltu  and  fovcreignly  nccefiary  ;  a  Being 
infinite  in  all  Kind  of  Perfections,  immenfe,  eternal. 
For  that  Rcafon  it  is  laid  of  God,  1  Tim.  vi.  That  he 
only  hath  Immortality 3  and  therefore  Immutability;  as 
St.  Auguflin  explains  it,  Lib.  1.  dc  Trinit.  r.  1.  Non  di¬ 
cer  et  (lays  he)  foltis  habct\  nift  quia  vera  humor  tali  las  cjl, 
quam  nulla  pot  eft  habere  ereatura,  quad  am  foil  us  eft 
Great  or  is. 

Whence  I  conclude,  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
I;  Creature, 
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Creature,  to  be  entirely  immutable ;  becaufe  all  Crea¬ 
tures,  without  Diftindtion,  have  in  themfelves  fome  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  Mutability  ^  becaufe  they  are  either  outwardly, 
or  inwardly  mutable.  That  they  are  outwardly  muta¬ 
ble,  is  eafily  enough  proved,  from  their  having  been 
formed,  by  God,  from  nothing  ;  and  therefore  can  be 
reduced,  by  him,  to  nothing,  as  proved  by  St.  Fulgen - 
tius  y  Lib.  de  jide  ad  Pet  rum ,  c.  3.  Natnra  d  Deo 
ideo  proficere  pojfunt ,  quia  ejfe  acceperunt :  ideo  dcftcere 
quia  ex  nihilo  faff#  funt.  Ad  defelhim  due  it  eas  conditio 
origin  is,  ad  profeUum  'verb  eas  prohevit  operatio  Crcatoris. 

That  they  are  alfo  all  inwardly  mutable,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely,  at  leaft  of  one  of  the  different  Manners  of  Muta¬ 
bility,  heretofore  mentioned,  is  proved  from  that  there 
is  no  Creature  but  has  one  of  thefe  two  pafiive  Powers, 
viz,  either  to  a  fubftantial  Being,  or  to  an  accidents1 
Being. 

As  the  Eternity  of  God  proceeds  from  his  Immutabi¬ 
lity,  as  from  its  Origin  ;  after  we  have  treated  of  the 
divine  Immutability,  we  muft  treat  next  of  his  Eternity. 

Note ,  That  to  underftand  well  this  Subjedt,  we  muft 
obferve,  I.  That  Eternity  can  be  taken  in  different  Man¬ 
ners  :  r.  In  a  wide  Senfe,  for  any  long  Duration,  tho* 
it  has  a  Beginning  and  an  End.  It  is  taken  in  this  Senfe, 
Genefxw ii.  where  God  promifes  Abraham,  the  Land  in 
which  he  was  to  dwell  to  all  Eternity  ;  Pll  give  thee , 
lays  he,  and  to  thy  Seed ,  the  Land  of  thy  Peregrina¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  Land  of  Canaan ,  for  an  eternal  Poffef- 
fion.  2.  In  a  narrower  Senfe,  for  a  Duration,  having 
a  Beginning,  but  which  is  to  have  no  End.  Thus, 
the  Beatitude  and  Damnation  of  Angels  and  Men  is 
call’d  Eternal,  Matt.  xxv.  Theft  ll  go  into  eternal 
Torments,  and  the  Juft  into  eternal  Life  ;  or,  alfo,  for 
a  Duration,  which  has  neither  Beginning  nor  End  ; 
but  which  is  not  entirely  free  from  Mutability  :  Thus 
a  Creature  would  be  faid  eternal,  which  was  from  all 
Eternity.  3.  In  a  ftridt  and  proper  Senfe,  for  that 
Duration,  which  has  not  only  neither  Beginning  nor 
End,  but  is  free  likewife  from  all  Sort  of  Mutability. 
It  is  only  a  Queftion  here  of  that  Eternity  taken  in  the 
third  Manner.  —  II.  By  the  Name  Duration ,  is  under- 
ftood  a  Thing  perfevering  in  his  Being.  Of  this  Sort 
of  fimple  Duration,  one  is  internal,  which  is  nothing 
but  the  permanent Exiftence  of  a  Thing;  the  other 
external,  which  is  nothing  but  the  Meafure  of  the 
perfevering  Exiftence  of  a  Thing,  by  the  Motion  of 
the  firft  Mobile.  Thefe  previoufly  obferved, 

I  fay,  that  Eternity,  properly  fo  call’d,  is  common¬ 
ly  defined,  an  entire ,  and,  together ,  perfeft  Pojfeffwn  of 
an  indeterminable  Life ;  or,  which  is  the  fame,  an  inde¬ 
terminable ,  indivi/ible. ,  and  independent  Duration.  Which 
I  prove  by  the  Explication  of  die  Terms  of  which  this 
Definition  confifts. 

1.  It  is  call’d  Poffejfon ,  ox  Duration',  becaufe  it  is  a 
perfevering  Exiftence  of  a  Thing,  or  a  perfevering, 
firm,  and  tranquil  Permanation  of  a  Thing,  in  its  Being. 

2.  It  is  faid  of  Life,  i.  e.  of  a  living  Exiftence',  fmcc 
in  eternal  Things,  to  be,  and  to  live,  is  one  and  the 
lame  Thing  ;  according  to  St.  yhfehnus,  Monolog,  c.  24. 
quoniam  idem  eft  illis  ejfe ,  &  vivtre. 

3.  Of  an  indeterminable  Life-,  i.  c.  which  cannot  be 
terminated  by  any  Limits;  viz.  neither  by  a  Limit  from 
which,  nor  a  Limit  to  which  ;  or,  which  is  the  lame 
Thing,  which  has  neither  Beginning  nor  End. 

4.  All  together ,  and  indhiftble  ;  becaufe  Eternity, 
properly  fo  called,  is  not  fubftantial ly,  or  accidentally,  a 
liicceftivc  Duration,  and  has  not  Parts  fuccccding  one 
another;  fince  it  has  neither  preterite,  nor  future,  but 
only  a  prefent,  co-cxiftcnt  to  all  the  Differences  of 
Time;  whence  it  is  not  furprixing  if  God,  who  is  eter¬ 
nal,  is  call’d  Rev.  i.  who  is,  who  was,  and  who  is  to 
come.  Therefore  that  Duration  is  like  an  Inftant  fixt 
and  permanent;  which  exilling  within  himfelf  indivifi- 
blc,  is  co-extendcd  to  all  die  Durations,  even  divifiblc 
Ones. 

5.  It  is  faid,  and pcrfell  ;  as  well  to  exclude  all  Dc- 
pt  ndance,  all  Mutability,  and  generally  all  Imperfection  ; 
as  to  diftinguifh  it  irom  an  inflantuncous  Duration, 
■which  though  it  be  altogether,  becaufe  free  from  all  fuc- 


ceffive  Parts  ;  its  Being  is  notwithftanding  imperfect, 
becaufe  it  vanifhes  inftantly. 

Note,  That  from  what  we  have  faid,  it  may  be  inferr’d, 
that  Eternity  is  .an  indeterminable  Duration,  indivifible, 
and  free  from  all  Succeflion,  and  Mutability,  If,  and 
in  what  Manner  it  differs,  not  only  from  Time,  but 
alfo  from  Age,  I’ll  explain  here  in  few  Words. 
Therefore, 

It  may  be  afked,  firft.  If  Eternity  be  diftinguifhed 
both  from  continued  and  difereet  Time?  Which  I  an- 
fwer  in  the  Affirmative,  as  it  appears  from  the  Defini¬ 
tion  of  both  :  For,  1.  A  continued  Time  imports  with 
itfelf  a  Succeflion  of  Parts,  which  Eternity  does  not  im¬ 
port  ;  for  a  continued  Time,  according  to  Ariftotle,  is 
nothing  elfe  but  the  numerated  Motion  of  the  firft  Mo¬ 
bile,  according  to  its  prior  or  pofterior  Parts  in  the  Suc- 
ceffion  ;  when  as  Eternity  is  the  perfect  Pofleflion  of  an 
indeterminable  Life.  2.  A  difereet  Time,  is  nothing  elfe 
but  a  Coileftion  of  feveral  difereet  Inftants  following  one 
another  ;  fuch  as  the  Collection  of  feveral  Actions  of  an- 
Angel,  for  each  of  them  laft  during  a  difereet  Inftant ; 
and  feveral  following  one  another,  compofe  a  difereet 
Time.  That  Time  confifts  in  that  Duration,  appears 
from  its  being  compofed  as  of  feveral  Parts  ;  and  that, 
only,  a  difereet  Time  confifts  in  that  Duration,  is  evi¬ 
dent,  in  that  thofe  Parts  are  not  united  together  by  a 
common  Tye ;  but  fuch  Collection  of  feveral  difereet 
Inftants,  following  one  another,  is  not  found  in  an  eter¬ 
nal  Duration  ;  therefore,  tftc. 

It  may  be  afked,  fecondly,  If,  and  in  what  Manner, 
Eternity  is  diftinguifhed  from  Age,  and  from  a  difereet 
Inftant  ?  and  I’ll  anfwer,  that  it  is  diftinguifhed  from 
both.  And,  1.  That  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  Age,  is 
eafily  underftood ;  becaufe  Eternity ,  as  already  obferved, 
imports  an  indeterminable  Duration,  i.e.  a  Duration  which 
has  neither  Beginning  nor  End  :  But  Age,  though  it  be 
a  Duration  of  a  Thing  which  is  to  have  no  End  ;  it  is 
however  of  a  Thing  which  has  a  Beginning.  2.  As  to 
the  difereet  Inftant,  it  is  alfo  apparent  from  the  foie  De¬ 
finition  of  that  Inftant.  Thus,  it  is  commonly  defined 
by  Philofophers,  a  Duration  of  a  natural  fpiritual  Thing; 
but  which  is  permanent,  and  has  a  Beginning  and  an 
End ;  fuch  is  die  Duration  of  the  immanent,  natural 
Afts  of  an  Angel:  For  the  Action  of  an  Angel  is 
call’d  Inftant ;  not  that  it  lafts  only  during  an  Inftant 
of  our  Time,  but  becaufe  it  is  the  Duration  of  an  A<5t 
entitacively  indivifible. 

The  next  Thing  we’ll  afk  is,  If  God  be  eternal,  of  an 
Eternity  properly  fo  called  ?  To  which  I  anfwer  in  the 
Affirmative  ;  and  prove  my  Anfwer  by  the  Scripture, 
the  Councils,  Fathers,  and  by  Rea  foil.  —  By  Scripture, 
Gcnef  xiii.  He  invoked  there  the  Name  of  the  eternal  God. 
Romans ,  the  Jaft  Chap,  according  to  the  Precept  of  the 
eternal  God. — By  the  Councils,  particularly  the  third  of 
Toledo ,  Can.  6.  and  of  Later  an,  under  Innocent  III, 
Likewife  by  the  Symbol  of  St.  Athanafius,  where  it  is 
faid,  the  Father  Eternal,  the  Son  Eternal,  the  Holy  GhoSi 
Eternal',  and  yet  they  arc  not  Three  Eternals,  but  One 
Eternal. — By  the  Fathers,  particularly  Tertullian,  cone, 
Hermog.  c.  4.  §uis,  fays  he,  alius  Dei  ccnfis  quam  E- 
ternitas?  quis  alius  Etcnutatis  flatus,  quern  jemper  fuiffe, 
futuritm  ejfe  cx  prerogative,  nullius  ini  tit,  &  nullius 
finis?  —  ByReafon,  becaufe  his  living  of  a  Life  infinitely 
perfect,  and  po  fie  fifes  his  divine  Being  interminably,  in¬ 
ch  vifibly,  and  independently.  Interminably,  becaufe  he 
has  no  Beginning,  and  is  to  have  no  End  :  Indivifibly 
becaufe  he  pofiefles  his  divine  Being  entirely  together, 
without  any  SuccciTion  or  Mutation,  as  taught  by  Peter 
Damiamis,  Opnfcttl.  3  6.  c.  13.  omnipot  cut  i  Deo,  lays  lie, 
non  eft  hcri ,  vcl  eras,  fed  hodie  fcmpUcrnum,  cut  nihil  de - 
jiuil,  nihil  acccdit.  Whereby  it  appears,  that  there  is 
neither  preterit,  nor  future  Tenfe  in  God  formally,  but 
eminently  only,  as  infinuated  by  St.  Auguflin,  Trail.  99. 
in  Joan,  And  independently,  he  lias  received  his  Being 
neither  from  himfelf,  nor  from  another :  Not  from 
himfelf,  becaufe  no  Body  can  be  the  Caufc  of  his  own 
Exiftence.  Nor  from  another,  becaufe  God  is  the  firft 
Being,  and  a  Being  of  himfelf. 

WeNl  conclude  this  Subject  of  the  Eternity  of  God ,  by 

afleing. 
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afking.  If  Eternity  be  fo  entirely  proper  to  God ,  as  it 
can  by  no  Means  be  appropriated  to  the  Creature  ? 

Hole,  That  to  refolve  this  Queftion,  we  muft  t>bferve, 
that  three  Things  are  afked  in  this  Place,  viz.  i.  If 
fomething  different  in  Effence  from  God,  has  been  of 
all  Eternity.  2.  If  at  lead  it  could  have  been  from  all 
Eternity.  '3.  If  fuppofed  that  fomething  different  in 
Effence  from  God,  had  been  of  all  Eternity,  Eternity 
would  remain  proper  to  him.  Thefe  previoufly  ob- 
ferv’d,  my  firft  Anfwer  is, 

That  nothing  which  is  fuppofed  different  in  Effence 
from  God,  has  been  from  ail  Eternity,  and  therefore 
with  Refped  to  Things  which  exift,  or  have  exifted. 
Eternity  is  proper  to  God  alone.  Which  I  prove  by  the 
Scripture,  the  Councils,  the.  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  which  infinuates  that  all  Things  have 
had  a  Beginning,  efpecially  when  it  is  written,  Gen.  i. 
That  God  created  the  Heavens  and  Earthy  whereby 
is  underflood  an  univerfal  Collection  of  Things.  Whence 
it  is  not  furprizing,  that  God  is  faid  alone,  2  Tim.  vi.  to 
have  the  Immortality  j  and  confequently  the  Eternity, 
fmee  Eternity  follows  immediately  Immutability.  By  the 
Councils,  particularly  that  of  La  ter  an,  c.  14.  where  it 
is  faid,  that  the  Church  has  defined  that  we  are  to  be¬ 
lieve,  as  an  Article  of  Faith,  that  God  alone  is  eternal. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Anibrofe,  in  Pram,  l.ib . 
Hex  am  er  on  and  St.  Augujlin,  Lib .  12  .decivit.  c.  15. 
in  thefe  Words,  Nec  aliquant  creator e  coaternam  creatu - 
ram  ejfe  dicitnus ,  quod  fides  ratioque  fana  condemnat.  By 
Reafon,  becaufe  if  fomething  was  of  all  Eternity  different 
in  Effence  from  God,  it  would  be  either  created,  or  in- 
created  ;  but  neither  of  it  could  be  eternal  of  an  Eternity 
properly  fo  called:  Not  the  firft,  becaufe,  as  Til  fay  pre¬ 
sently,  not  only  no  Creature  has  been  from  all  Eternity, 
but  could  not  even  have  been.  Nor  the  fecond,  be¬ 
caufe  all  that  is  uncreated  is  God,  according  to  St.  Alt- 
guftitt,  Lib .  6.  de  Trinit.  c.  6.  but  nothing  different  from 
God  can  be  God  5  therefore  nothing  that’s  different  from 
God  can  be  eternal  of  an  Eternity,  properly,  and  ftrid- 
]y  taken. 

My  Anfwer  to  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Propofition  is, 
that  nothing  that  is  fuppofed  different  in  Effence  from 
God,  has  not  only  never  been  of  all  Eternity,  but  could  not 
even  be  of  all  Eternity.  Becaufe  what  is  fuppofed  fuch, 
muft  alfo  be  fuppofed  created :  But  nothing  created  can 
be  co-eternal  to  God,  according  to  the  Sentiment  of  St. 
Fulgentius,  Lib.  i.adMon'im.  c.  12.  where  he  expreffes 
himfelf  in  thefe  Terms,  an  ne  Creator  is  opus  fine  initio  non 
potuit,  •  nec  potefi  fieri ,  •  &c. 

I  anfwer  to  the  third  Part  of*  the  Queftion,  that  tho* 
fomething  different  in  Effence  from  God,  had  been  from 
all  Eternity,  that  fame  Eternity  would  not  defift,  not- 
withftanding,  from  being  proper  to  God  alone.  Becaufe, 
though  that  fomething  fliould  have  neither  Beginning 
nor  End,  it  would  not  be  free  from  Mutability  ;  from 
which  all  that’s  eternal  muft  be  free  j  therefore,  &V. 

Note,  That  the  whole  Dodrine  of  the  Eternity  of  God, 
is  included  in  the  following  Verfes,  attributed  to  St. 
Proffer : 

At  vero  Astern  urn  nihil  effugit,  onmiaque  ad  fun  t 
Salva  Deo,  nihil  ett  illi  tar  dun  we ,  citumvcy 
Ncc  dilata  nunquaniy  nec  feftiuata  put  emus. 

Qu<c  veniunt  nojlris  mill  ant  nr  temp  or  a  rebus  \ 

Non  quod  ubique  agitury  quod  geftum  eft,  quodqtte  gc -  • 

[  rcndtim. 

Ante  oculos  Domini  pun  SI  0  fubfiflit  in  uno . 

Una  dies  etti  frnper  adeft,  eras  atque  heri  noftrum . 

f  Erom  the  Eternity  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Unity  of  God,  be¬ 
ginning  this  important  Subject,  which  deftroys  entirely 
the  whole  Pagan  Theology,  by  this  Queflion  j  If  God 
be  one,  and  entirely  one,  and  of  what  Unity? 

Note,  That  before  wc  can  pretend  to  refolve  this  Que¬ 
ftion,  we  muft  obferve,  1.  That  by  the  Name  Unity , 
is  underftood  a  Negation  ofDivifion.  Whence  that 
is  faid  one,  which  is  undivided  in  itfelf,  and  divided 
from  all  other.  Whence  it  appears,  that  one,  or  U- 
nicy,  adds  nothing  to  a  Being,  but  only  a  Negation  of 
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Divifion.  It  appears  likewife,  that  Unity  is  oppofed 
to  Multitude.  2.  That  fomething  can  be  faid  one  in 
two  Manners,  1.  Affirmatively,  which  is  the  fame  as 
undivided,  and  entirely  fimple  in  itfelf,  without  con- 
ftitutive  Parts,  or  with  Parts,  but  united  really,  and 
undivided  from  itfelf:  Whence  it  appears,  that  af¬ 
firmative  Unity  is  the  Simplicity  itfelf  of  the  Being, 
or  an  Entity  undivided  in  itfelf,  and  entirely  fimple. 
2.  Exclufively,  which  is  the  fame  as  one  excluding  a 
Plurality  of  his  Semblables.  3.  Unity  can  be  con- 
fidered,  either  as  generical  or  fpccifick,  or  numerical. 

Thefe  previoufly  obferved,  I  anfwer  to  the  firft  Part 
of  the  Queftion. 


^  That  God  is  one ,  and  entirely  one,  of  an  affirmative 
Unity ;  becaufe  Boa  tins  fays,  that  among  all  Things 
which  pretend  to  Unity ,  the  Unity  of  the  divine  Trinity 
muft  be  placed  firft.  And  St.  Bernard,  Lib.  de  conclid. 
c.  7.  fays  the  fame  Thing  in  different  Terms.  And  we 
learn  from  St.  Thomas ,  that  that  is  entirely  one  affirma¬ 
tively,  which  is  an  undivided  Being  by  way  of  Excel¬ 
lence,  fuch  as  God  is.  .  For,  1.  He  is  a  Being'  by  way 
of  Excellence,  becaufe  he  has  the  Plenitude  of  Being, 
and  is  his  own  fubfifting  Being.  2.  He  is  rnoft  un¬ 
divided,  becaufe  he  is  in  no  Manner  divided,  neither 
actually  nor  potentially  ;  his  being  entirely  fimple,  an 
A  cl  perfedly  pure,  and  a  Being  infinite  in  all  Sorts  of 
Perfcdions. 


My  Anfwer  to  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Queftion  is, 
that  God  is  alfo  one  exclufively,  which  I  prove  by  the 
Scripture,  the  Councils,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 
By  the  Scripture,  Deut .  32.  See  that  I  am  alone,  and 
that  there  is  no  other  God  but  me.  1  Cor.  i .  There  is  but 
one  God.  By  the  Councils,  particularly  that  of  Later  an, 
cap.  firmit.  de  Sant .  Trinit.  and  by  the  Symbol  of  the 
Council  of  Nice.  By  the  Fathers,  efpecially  St..  Au- 
giiftin  *,  who  fays.  Lib.  6.  de  civil,  c.  10.  that  the  Pagan 
Philofophers,  and  particularly  Seneca ,  had  been  of  that 
Opinion,  therefore  he  exclaims  againft  him,  becaufe  he 
would  not  adore  him  as  a  foie  God.  By  Reafon,  becaufe 
what  is  fupremely  good,  fupremely  great,  and  fupremely 
perfect  in  all  Sorts  of  Perfections,  is  one  ;  but  God  is 
fuch,  therefore  he  is  one,  even  exclufively ;  which  is 
confirmed  by  thefe  Words  of  Tertullian ,  Lib.  cont . 
Hennog.  c,  4.  Deum  autem  mum  ejj'e  oportet ,  quia  quod 
fttmmum  fit ,  Dens  efi :  Sutnmum  autem  non  erit ,  nifi  quod 
uttiettm  fuerit. 

If  it  be  afked.  If  God  can  be  faid  to  be  one  numerically  ? 
HI  anfwer,  that  if  one  numerically  be  taken  for  a  Angu¬ 
lar  Being  excluding  fomething  femblable  to  himfelf,  as 
taken  by  St.  Anfelmus,  Lib.  de  incarnat .  c.  3.  God  can  be 
faid  one  numerically.  But  if  one  numerically  be  taken  for 
that  which  confifts  of  feveral  numerical  Parts  joined  to¬ 
gether,  he  cannot  be  faid  one  numerically:  The  Reafon 
of  this  is,  that  fuch  Unity  imports  a  Compofition,  which 
is  foreign  to  God :  Or  if  it  be  taken  for  that  which  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  Plurality,  of  which  lie  is  the  firft  Mcafure  ; 
becaufe  there  is  no  Plurality  of  God ,  of  whom  the  true 
God  fliould  be  the  Mcafure  and  Rule. 

But,  fay  you,  do  wc  not  admit  of  three  Perfons  in 
God?  But  can  wc  conclude  from  chcncc  that  there  are 
three  Gods,  efpecially  where  there  is  but  one  numerical 
Nature,  which  is  communicated  to  the  three  divine  Per¬ 
fons,  without  an  individual  Multiplication  of  itfelf? 

The  next  Attribute  which  falls  under  our  Con  fide  ra¬ 
tion  is,  the  Jncomprehenfibility  of  God. 

The  firft  Thing  which  offers  on  this  Subject  is,  If  God 
is  incomprehensible,  and  with  Refped ’to  what  Underftand- 
ing?  To  which  I  anfwer,  r.  That  God  is  not  incompre - 
henfibk  with  Helped:  to  the  divine  Underflanding,  be¬ 
caufe  God  comprehends  himfelf:  Which  the  better  to 


underftand  we  muft  confidcr,  that  thefe  two  Conditions 
arc  required  for  a  true  Com prehen lion,  the  firft  is  that  it 
fliould  adequate  the  cxtcnfivc  Per  fed  ion  of  the  Objed, 
i.  c.  know  clearly  all  the  Perfcdions  which  are  in  the 
Objed  either  formally  or  eminently,  and  even  of  one 
and  indiviliblc  Cognition.  The  fecond,  that  it  fliould 
adequate  the  intenfive  Intelligibility  of  the  fume  Objed, 
i.  c.  know  the  Objed  as  far  as  it  is  cogni  liable,  and  even 
know  the  Conditions  and  Perfcdions  of  die  fame  Objed, 
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as  far  as  they  are  to  be  known  :  But  the  divine  Under- 
Handing  knows  the  E (fence  of  God,  and  all  his  Perfec¬ 
tions,  as  clearly  and  as  far  as  they  are  to  be  known  ; 
becaufe  the  active  Intelledivity  of  the  divine  Under- 
Handing,  is  as  great  as  the  paffive  Intelligibility  of  the 
divine  Eflence,  and  of  all  the  Perfections  which  are  in 
God:  Therefore  God  is  not  incomprehenfible  with  Re- 
iped  to  the  divine  Underflanding. 

2.  I  fay,  that  God  is  lb  incomprehenfible  with  Refped 
to  a  created  Underflanding,  that  he  cannot  be  ’compre¬ 
hended  of  a  true  Comprehenfion  by  fnch  Underflanding, 
let  it  beeven  fo  elevated,  and  Hrengthened  from  aBb ve, 
not  even  by  the  abfolute  Power  of  God ;  which  I  prove 
by  the  Scripture,  the  Councils,  the  Fathers,  and  by 
Reafon.  By  the  Scripture,  Jerem.  xxxii.  Magnus  concilia, 
£•?  incomprehenfibilis  cogitatu.  By  the  Councils,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  Later  an,  under  hnocentiusll  I.  c.firmiter , 
and  c.  Damnamus  de  ftmma  Trinit.  where  it  is  defined 
that  God  is  incomprehenfible.  By  the  Fathers,  particularly 
St.  Cyprian,  in  Prolog,  de  operib.  cardin.  Nec  immenfitatis 
ejus  profundum  vietimur :  And  before  him,  Tertullian 
fpoke  thus  of  God  in  Apolog.  c.  ly.  Incomp rehtnftbilis 
eft  etiam  fi  per  gratiam  reprefentetur.  Sec.  Numquid  mani - 
fefta  eft  infania ,  lays  St.  Cbryfoflom ,  Horn.  2.  dicere  Deum 
nos  poffe  cognofcere ,  ficui  ipfe  fc  novit.  By  Reafon,  be¬ 
caufe  there  is  no  Underflanding  either  created,  or  to  be 
created,  which  has,  or  could  have  fo  great  an  Intelledi- 
vity,  even  by  Means  of  the  abfolute  Power  of  God,  as 
God  has  a  paffive  Intelligibility.  And  the  Reafon  is,  be¬ 
caufe  God  is  an  infinite  Being  in  all  Kinds  of  Perfections  ; 
but  a  Creature,  or  Underflanding  created,  or  to  be 
created,  Jet  him  be  ever  fo  elevated  by  the  abfolute 
Power  of  God,  has  never  but  a  Unite  Perfection  ;  there¬ 
fore,  &c. 


Note,  That  we  may  learn  from  what  we  have  faid, 
whence  proceeds  God's  Incomprehenfibility ;  and  it 
appears  that  it  does  not  proceed,  as  fome  will  have  it, 
from  God's  Attributes  being  infinite  in  Number  ;  nor, 
as  others  imagine,  from  that  the  human  Underftand- 
ing  cannot  fee  all  pofTible  Things  *  for  though  he  was 
to  fee  them,  it  could  not  be  laid  hence  that  he  'com¬ 
prehends  God ,  unlefs  he  fhould  comprehend  the  other 
Attributes  of  God ;  but  it  muft  proceed  from  that 
God  cannot  be  known,  fuch  as  he  is  cognifciblc  in 
himfelf,  and  of  his  Nature  intenfively :  For  God ,  with 
regard  to  the  Objed,  is  infinitely  cognofciblc,  and  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Creature  cannot  be  infinite. 


The  next  Attribute  we  arc  to  confuler,  is  the  Invisi- 
i;  1  i.itv  of  God  j  which  to  do  with  fome  Order,  we’ll 
examine  if  God  be  invifiblc  to  a  corporeal  Eye,  even  fu- 
pernaturally  flrcngthcncd  :  And  if  it  be  fo  invijiblc,  that 
he  cannot  be  fecn  by  any  Underflanding,  created,  or  to 
be  created,  which  is  only  attentive,  according  to  his 
natural  Forces,  even  the  moH  excellent  ? 

To  the  fir  ft  Part  of  the  Queftion,  I  anfvvcr,  that  God 
can  very  well  be  laid  invifiblc ,  though  not  with  refped 
to  every  cognofcitive  Faculty. 

I  prove  the  firfl  Part  of  this  Anfwcr,  viz.  that  God 
can  very  well  be  laid  invifiblc ;  by  obferving  that  the 
Scripture  confirms  this  lnvifibility,  1  Tim.  i.  Rcgi  ftecu - 
lor  tun  immortal i,  U  inviftbili ,  foil  Deo  honor  U3  gloria  in 
fc cula  f.c culcr urn. 

I  prove  tlie  fecond  Part,  viz.  that  lie  is  not  invifiblc 
with  refped  to  all  cognofcitive  Faculty  *  bccaufc  he  is 
not  invijiblc  with  refped  to  the  divine  Underflanding, 
nor  even  with  rUjwct  to  a  created  Underflanding, 
Hrengthened,  and  elevated,  by  the  Light  of  Glory,  or 
by  fome  other  fupernaiural  Succours,  fupplying  the  De¬ 
ficiency  of  that  1. fight. 

I  fay  to  the  fecund  Part  of  the  Queftion,  that  God  is 
fo  invifiblc  to  a  corporeal  J  ''.ye,  even  Hrengthened  fuper- 
naiurally,  that  it  cannot  be  feen  by  it  ;  not  even  by  an 
abfolute  Power  :  Which  1  prove  by  the  Bathers,  and 
by  Reafon.  — By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Cyril  of 
Jem  fa  l an,  Cat  ah.  9.  where  he  (peaks  in  thefe  'Terms : 
Cam  is  qttidem  oculis  c  out  an  pi  are  Drum  mpoftibile  eft : 
quod  cairn  Corporis  eft  expers  in  Cam  is  oiulos  cadcre  acquit . 
jfikewile  by  St,  /Jugujline ,  Epi(l.  6.  where  he  dilcourles 
on  tliele  Words  of  the  full  of  St.  John,  c.  iii.  When  he'll 
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appear ,  we'll  be  femblable  to  him,  bccaufe  we  are  to  fee 
him  fuch  as  he  is. — We'll  fee  him  then,  fays  St.  AugufHn , 
becaufe  wpll  be  femblable  to  him ;  as  we  do  not  fee  him 
now ,  bccauje  we  are  not  femblable  to  him ;  hence ,  then , 
zve'll  fee  him,  whence  we'll  be  femblable  to  him.  And 
who  would  have  the  Folly  to  fay,  that  we*JJ  be  fembla¬ 
ble  to  God  in  our  Body  ?  Therefore,  &c . — By  Reafon  ; 
for  that  Objed  is  fo  far  invifiblc  to  a  corporeal  Eye,  as 
to  be  im  poffible  its  being  feen  by  it,  even  by  an  abfb- 
lute  Power  of  God,  as  it  is  beyond  the  Latitude  and  Am¬ 
bit  of  an  adequate,  and  fpecificative  Objed  of  the  fame 
corporeal  Eye,  becaufe  that  Eye  is  a  vital  Power,  and  a 
vital  Power  cannot  be  carried  beyond  the  Latitude  of 
its  adequate  and  fpecificative  Objed,  fince  it  imports  an 
effential  Relation  to  fuch  an  Objed,  as  it  may  be  learned 
from  the  Definition  of  every  vital  Power  5  but  God  is 
beyond  the  Latitude  of  the  adequate  and  fpecificative 
Objed  of  a  corporeal  Eye ;  fince  a  corporeal  Eye  re¬ 
quires  efifenrially  for  its  fpecificative  Objed  fomething 
fenfible  and  coloured  ;  but  God  is  not  to  be  feen  clearly 
and  intuitively  in  that  Manner  ;  therefore  he  is  invifible 
to  a  corporeal  Eye,  fo  that  he  cannot  even  be  feen  by  it, 
by  an  abfolute  Power :  NotwithHanding  that  Text  of 
Scripture,  where  Job  fays,  In  my  Flejh  ril  fee  God  ?ny 
Saviour  \  becaufe  this  Text  is  to  be  underfiood  in  one  of 
thefe  two  Manners  ;  either  that  Job  exiHing  in  his  Flefh 
was  to  lee  God,  though  otherwile  than  by  the  Eyes  of 
the  Flefh  ;  or  that  he  was  to  fee  Chrift  in  the  Form  of 
Flefh. 

From  this  I’ll  pafs  to  the  passive  Vision  of  God  ; 
where  five  Things  are  to  be  confider’d.  The  firH,  the 
Pofiibility  of  fuch  Vifion  %  the  fecond  its  ExiHence ;  the 
third  its  Principle,  as  well  from  the  Part  of  the  Under- 
Handing,  as  from  the  Part  of  the  Objed ;  the  fourth 
the  Objed,  as  well  primary  as  fecondary  ;  and  the  fifth- 
will  explain  fome  Predicates,  and  Affections  of  the  bea- 
tifick  Vifion. 

With  regard  to  the  Poffibility  of  the  Beatifick  Vifion, 
we’ll  confider,  .1.  If  fuch  Vifion  be  abfolutely  poffible  ; 
and,  2.  If  that  Poffibility  can  be  demonfirated,  even  by 
fome  innate  Appetite  towards  it. 

Note,  1.  That  Theologians  confider  two  different  Know¬ 
ledges  of  God ,  viz.  one  abftradive,  and  the  other 
intuitive  ;  by  that  a  Thing  is  known,  by  a  foreign 
Species  \  and  by  this  it  is  known  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  ei¬ 
ther  by  itfelf  immediately,  or  by  its  proper  Species ; 
this  laft  Cognition  is  commonly  call’d  Vifion. — The 
abftradive  Cognition  of  God  can  be  in  four  different 
Manners:  1.  By  the  Creatures;  in  this  Senfe  the 
Apoftlc,  Rom.  i.  fays,  that  invftbilia  Dei  per  ea  qua 
fa  ft  a  funt ,  intellect  a  concipiuntur.  2.  By  fome  corpo¬ 
real  Species,  in  whatever  Manner  it  may  be  fuppofed 
to  be  perceived,  either  by  the  external  Senfes,  or  by 
Imagination  alone.  In  this  Manner  God  appeared  in 
the  Old  Teft ament  to  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets. 
3.  By  the  fupernatural  Light  of  Faith.  In  this  Senfe 
the  Apoftle  fays,  1  Cor.  xv.  that  videmus  nunc  per 
fpeculum  in  /Enigmatc.  4.  By  inverting  onefelf  with 
a  created  Being  :  In  this  Senfe  thfe  Divine  Word  has 
been  feen  in  the  Humanity. —  2.  That  it  is  not  a  Que¬ 
ll  ion  here  of  the  abflraded  Cognition  or  Knowledge 
of  God,  but  of  the  clear  Vifion  of  God,  as  he  is ; 
which  we  afk  if  it  be  poffible.  Tliefc  previoufiy  ob- 
Icrv’d,  I  fay. 


That  the  clear  and  intuitive  Vifion  of  God,  is  poffible 
fupcrnaturally.  Which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the 
Councils,  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon.  —  By  the  Scripture, 
which  teaches  that  God  is  feen,  and  to  be  feen  actually, 
whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  clear  Vifion  of  God  is  pofli- 
ble.  That  the  Scripture  teaches  fuch  Dodrine  is  evident, 
from  Matt.  18.  Their  Angels  fee  always  the  Face  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven  \  wc  read  the  fame  1  Cor.  xv. 
Videmus  nunc  per  fpeculum  in  urn  ig  mate,  tunc  an  tern  facie 
ad  facicm :  And  1  Joan.  iii.  Seim  us  quoniam  cum  ap~ 
paruerit,  j miles  ei  minus  quoniam  videbimus  cum  ficuti  eft , 
By  the  Councils,  cfpccially  that  of  Vienna  under  Cle¬ 
ment  V.  and  that  of  Florence  in  the  Decree  of  Eugeni  us. 
For  thefe  two  Councils  teach  not  only  that  the  Vifion  of 
God  is  poffible,  but  likowife  that  l'uch  Vifion  is  to  be. 

By 
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By  the  Fathers,  efpecially  St.  Bernard ,  in  feft.  omnium 
San  ft.  The  eternal  and  per  feft  Life ,  fays  he,  confifts  in 
that  we'll  know  the  Father ,  and  the  Son , 

Ghojl ,  /a?  G<?^  fuch  tfr  £<? «,  i.  e.  not  only  as  he  is 

within  us.,  or  the  other  Creatures ,  £«/  is  in  bimfelf 
_ By  Reafon,  becaufe  the  moft  per  fed  intellectual  Ope¬ 
ration  of  every  Creature  is  poffible,  fince  its  Impoffibi- 
lity  can  be  deduced  from  no  Chief :  But  its  moft  perfeft 
Operation  is  to  fee  God  in  his  Elfence  ;  fince  a  more 
noble  one  cannot  be  conceiv’d  in  an  intellectual  Creature, 
whofe  Underftanding  is  her  belt  Faculty-,  therefore,  &?r. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  God  is  faid,  i  Tim.  vi. 
to  inhabit  an  inacceffible  Light.  To  which  I  anfwer, 
that  the  Senfe  of  the  Scripture  is  not  that,  fpeaking  ab- 
folutely,  God  cannot  be  feen  clearly,  and  intuitively  -, 
but  that  he  cannot  be  feen  clearly  as  he  is  in  either  of  the 
four  following  Manners,  i.  By  Men  minding  nothing 
but  terreftrial  Things.  2.  Comprehenjively ,  at  leaft  by  a 
created  Underftanding.  3.  By  Men  living  yet  upon 
Earth.  4.  With  corporal  Eyes. 

But,  fay  you,  there  is  no  Proportion  between  a  created 
and  finite  Underftanding,  and  GW,  to  be  feen  clearly  ; 
becaufe  God  is  infinite  in  all  Kinds  of  Perfections ; 
therefore  he  cannot  be  feen  clearly  as  he  is  by  a  created 
Underftanding. 

I  anfwer  that  it  is  very  true,  that  God  cannot  be  feen 
plearly  as  he  is  by  a  finite  Underftanding,  if  it  be  aque- 
'ftion  of  a  Proportion  of  Entity,  or  of  a  Proportion  to 
the  Cognition  purely  comp  rehen  five  of  God  ;  but  it  is 
not  equally  true,  if  it  be  only  a  Qucftion  of  an  habitual 
Proportion  to  a  clear  and  intuitive  Vifion  of  GW,  limply 

apprehenfive. 

The  next  Queftion  on  this  important  Subjeft  is,  if 
there  be  any  innate  Appetite  in  the  intellectual  Creature 
towards  the  beatifick  Vifion  ;  and  if  the  Poffibility  of  the 
beatifek  Vifion  can  be  demonftrated  by  fuch  Appetite  ? 

Note.,  That  to  anfwer  well  this  Queftion,  we  muft  ob- 
ferve,  1.  That  the  natural  Appetite,  generally  fpeak¬ 
ing,  is  of  two  Sorts,  one  innate ,  and  the  other  elicite. 
The  innate ,  is  the  Inclination  itfelf,  or  natural  Pen¬ 
chant  towards  a  convenient  Good,  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  Knowledge.  In  this  Senfe,  Fire  in  a  red-hot 
Piece  of  Iron,  is  faid  to  have  a  natural  Penchant  to 
tend  upwards ;  though  it  has  no  Motion  in  the  Iron. 
The  Elicit e,  is  the  Aft;  of  the  aptitive  natural  Fa¬ 
culty  tending  towards  fome  convenient  Good,  either 
real  or  apparent,  with  a  previous  Knowledge :  Whence 
it  appears  that  it  becomes  only  Beings  indued  with 
fome  Knowledge,  and  is  called  fenjitive ,  when  the 
Knowledge  is  fenfifivc  only  and  rational  when  the 
Knowledge  is  intellectual.  This  elicite  /Jppetitc  can 
alfo  be  confidcred  in  two  Manners,  viz.  as  Efficacious  and 
Inefficacious \  that  is  Efficacious  which  is  always  inclined  to¬ 
wards  an  Objeft  conceived  as  poffible,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  exprefTcd  by  thefe  Terms,  I  will  ;  the  Inefficacious 
is  exprelTed  by  thefe  Terms,  I  would  \  and  therefore 
is  rather  efleemed  as  a  Vclleity  than  a  Will,  and  is 
conceived  towards  an  Objeft  as  impofiible.  —  2.  That 
Beatitude  can  be  confidcred  in  two  Manners,  viz.  in 
Common ,  and  in  Particular, —  3.  That  it  may  be 
afleed  in  particular,  if  an  intellectual  Creature  has  a 
natural  Inclination  for  the  beatifick  Vifion;  and  if  the 
Poffibility  of  the  beatifick  Vifion  can  be  demonftrated 
naturally  by  fuch  natural  Inclination,  or  Appetite? 
This  prcvioufly  confidcred. 

I  fay,  j.  That  an  intcllcftual  Creature  has  a  natural 
innate  Appetite  or  Inclination  for  the  Beatitude  in  com¬ 
mon  ;  but  has  none,  either  innate  or  elicit,  at  leaft  effica¬ 
cious,  .  for  the  Beatitude  in  particular ,  which  eonfiils  in 
the  quiclditivc  and  intuitive  Vifion  of  GW. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part  of  this  Propofition,  viz.  that 
an  .intellectual  Creature  has  a  natural,  and  innate  Incli¬ 
nation  for  the  Beatitude  in  common  ;  by  St.  slugujlhi, 
who  infinuates,  according  to  this  Sentiment,  in  Enchird . 
e.  25.  That  Nature ,  among  all  its  Imperfections,  could  not 
lofe  Us  Inclination  for  the  Beatitude. 

I  prove  the  fecund  Part,  viz.  that  the  intcllcftual  Crea¬ 
ture  has  no  natural  Appetite,  either  innate,  or  elicit,  elfi- 
(Kicious,  or  inefficacious,  for  that  Beatitude  in  particular, 


which  confifts  in  the  quidditive,  and  intuitive  Vifion  of 
God.  Becaufe, 

1 .  As  to  the  innate  Appetite  there  is  no  Difficulty, 
becaufe  if  it  could  have  any  Inclination  for  Beatitude  in 
particular,  particularly  for  that  which  confifts  in  fuch  Vi¬ 
fion  of  God,  a  previous  Knowledge  of  fuch  Beatitude 
would  be  requir’d  ;  therefore  it  would  not  be  an  innate 
Appetite,  but  an  elicit  one. 

2.  As  to  the  elicit  Appetite,  it  appears,  like  wife, 
dearly  enough  fince  that  Appetite  proceeds  from  a 
previous  Knowledge  but  no  Body  can  naturally,  and 
without  a  divine  Revelation,  know  that  faid  Beatitude  in 
particular,  fince  we  read,  1  Cor.  xii.  Quod  nee  ocidus 
vidit,  nec  auris  audivit ,  nec  in  cor  hominis  afeendit  id  quod 
Deus  pruparavit  Us  qni  diligunt  ilium ,  nobis  autrn  revela - 
vit  Deus  per  fpiritum  fanftum. 

3.  As  to  the  efficacious  elicit  Appetite,  the  Thing  is 
alfo  very  clear  ;  fince  fuch  Appetite  prefuppoies  a  known 
Poffibility  of  the  beatifick  Vifion.  For  the -Will  muft 
know  that  a  Thing  is  poffible,  before  it  can  defire  it 
efficacioufly,  then  after  it  has  defin’d  it,  it  applies  itfelf  to 
fcarch  the  Means  whereby  it  can  poffiefs  the  Thing  de¬ 
fied  ;  but  that  particular  Beatitude  mention’d  here,  can¬ 
not  be  naturally  known  as  poffible  ;  therefore  13c. 

I  have  faid  efficacious,  at  leaft  ;  for  as  to  an  efficacious 
Appetite,  there  is  not  the  leaft  Difficulty ;  fince  fuch 
Appetite  can  have  an  impofiible  Objeft. 


Note ,  That  it  may  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  faid 
i.  That  if  there  be  within  us,  fome  natural  Defire  of 
Beatitude,  or  natural  Appetite  towards  our  End  ihat 
Appetite  is  only  to  a  natural  End,  or  to  the  Utmoft 
to  a  fupernaturai  End,  under  a  common  Regard,  and 
not  under  a  particular  one  of  Beatitude.  2.  That  the 
Defire  or  Aptitude  of  feeing  God,  as  the  Objeft  of  a 
fupernaturai  Beatitude,  Revelation  being  fuppofed,  is 
not  natural,  fince  it  proceeds  rather  from  a  fupernatu¬ 
rai  Principle,  viz.  Faith,  than  from  a  natural  Incli¬ 
nation. 


I  fay,  2.  That  the  Poffibility  of  the  beatifick  Vifion, 
can  in  no  Manner  be  direftly  demonftrated,  not  even  by 
a  natural  Appetite  to  the  Beatitude. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part  of  this  Propofition,  viz. 
that  the  Poffibility  of  the  beatifick  Vifion,  cannot  be 
direftly  demonftrated.  Becaufe  there  is  no  Medium 
whereby  it  can  be  demonftrated,  either  a  priori ,  or  a 
pofteriort.  Not  a  priori ,  becaufe  in  fuch  Dcmonftration, 
the  Medium  muft  be  the  neeeffiary  Caufe  of  the  Thing' 
demonftrated  *  But  no  neeeffiary  Caufe  of  the  beatifick 
Vifion,  can  be  found,  or  affign’d  among  all  the  created 
Beings ;  ocherwife  it  would  follow  hence,  that  the  beati¬ 
fick  Vifion  would  be  poffible  by  Nature,  which  is  an 
Abfurdity.  Nor  a  pofleriori ,  fince  there  is  no  Efficft 
in  Nature,  which  has  a  neeeffiary  Connexion  with  the 
beatifick  Vifion,  either  aftual  or  poffible. 

I  prove  the  fccond  Part;  viz.  that  not  even  a  natural 
Inclination  for  the  beatifick  Vifion,  can  direftly  deinon- 
11  rate  the  Poffibility  of  that  Vifion.  Becaufe  before  it 
could  be  demonftrated  by  fuch  Appetite,  it  ffiould  ap¬ 
pear  what  that  Appetite  is,  if  innate,  or  elicit,  and  even 
efficacious;  but  no  fuch  a  Thing  appears,  therefore, 
IFc.  it  does  not  appear  of  an  innate  Appetite,  becaufe 
wc  cannot  imagine,  with  the  leaft  Appearance  of  Foun¬ 
dation,  that  the  Will  has  a  Propenfity  to  any  other  Good 
but  a  natural  one,  and  which  can  be  acquir’d  naturally. 
But  the  beatifick  Vifion,  can  neither  be  a  natural  Good, 
nor  be  obtain’d  naturally,  therefore,  &c.  add  to  this, 
with  Regard  to  the  elicit  Appetite,  that  it  cannot  be  na¬ 
turally  known  that  our  perfeft  Beatitude  confifts  in  the 
clear  Vifion  of  God ;  whence  it  follows,  that  there  can 
be  no  elicit  natural  Appetite  towards  it. 

I  have  faid  in  the  fccond  Propofition,  direftly,  or 
poficivttly.;  to  in  linn  ate  thereby,  that  the  Poffibility  of 
the  beatifick  Vifion,  can  be  prov’d  at  leaft  indireftjy 
or  negatively,  viz.  by  refolving  the  Objections  made 
again  ft  it..  But  though  that  Poffibility  be  above  our 
Reafon,  it  is  not  againft  it,  neither  does  it  involve 
any  Repugnancy  ;  for  if  there  was  any,  it  would  either 
be  of  the  Part  of  God,  who  would  not  be  clearly  vilible, 
as  lie  is  in  lumfelf ;  or  of  the  Part  of  the  Underftanding, 
P  which 
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which  could  not  be  fufficiently  rais’d  to  that  Vifion  ;  but 
neither  of  thefe  two  Things  can  be  faid ;  not  the 
firft,  becaufe  as  we  have  already  often  obferv’d,  God  is 
a  perfect,  true,  and  cognofcible  Being.  Not  the  fe¬ 
cond,  becaufe  God  by  the  Light  of  Glory,  and  a 
fupernatural  Influence,  can  fufficiently  {Lengthen  the 
Imbecility  of  the  Underftanding. 

From  this  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Exiftence  of  the  heatifick  Vi¬ 
fion  *,  and  enquire  firft,  if  God  is  at  prefent ,  and  in  fa  ft? 
feen  clearly ?  and  intuitively  by  the  Blejfed  in  the  cclejlial 
Man/tons?  Which  Queftion,  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirma¬ 
tive,  and  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Councils,  tlje  Fa¬ 
thers  and  by  Reafon.  By  the  Scripture,  Luke  xiii.  Thou 
Jhall  be  this  Day  with  me  in  Paradife.  Eph.  iv.  Chrifi 
afi  ending  into  Heaven ,  carried  along  with  him  the  Capti¬ 
vity  captive.  By  the  Councils,  particularly  that  of  Flo¬ 
rence^  in  the  Decree  of  Eugenius ,  for  the  Union  of  the 
u Armenians ,  where  it  is  defin’d,  that  the  Souls  of  thofe  who 
after  Baptifm ,  have  been  guilty  of  no  Sins ?  and  likewife  of 
thofe ?  who  after  they  have  finned ?  have  been  purged ,  arc 
received  into  Heaven ,  and  fee  one  God  in  three  Per  fins ? 
fuch  as  he  is.  By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Chryfiftom , 
Horn.  4.  in  Epitf.  ad  Philip,  and  St.  Auguftin ,  Lib.  med. 
c.  12.  where  he  expreffes  himfclf  in  thefe  Terms, 
Happy  is  the  Soul ?  which  being  divefted  of  her  mortal 
Body ,  enters  Heaven.  She  is  fecure  and  tranquil?  fie  fears 
neither  Enemy  nor  Death •?  for  fie  has  always  prefent ?  and 
fees  continually ?  that  divine  Lord  floe  has  ferv'd  and  lov'd? 
and  to  whom  fie  arrives  joyful  and  glorious.  By  Reafon, 
becaufe  God  punifhes  the  Reprobate,  as  foon  as  they  have 
departed  this  Life,  as  it  appears  by  the  Example  of 
Dives ?  Luke  xvi.  therefore  we  ought  to  believe  that  he 
rewards  the  Righteous  as  foon  as  they  have  left  the 
Earth,  fince  he  is  rather  more  prone  to  Mercy,  than  to 
Punilhment.  According  to  this  Paflage  of  the  Pfalm  cxlv. 
His  Mercy  is  over  all  his  Works. 

To  this  may  be  objected,  the  Paffage  of  Matt.  xx. 
where  it  is  faid,  that  the  Salary  was  not  given  to  the 
Workmen,  till  towards  the  Evening ;  but  it  cannot  be 
inferr’d  hence,  that  God  is  not  to  be  feen  abfolutely, 
but  after  the  general  Refurred: ion  ;  but  rather,  that 
thofe  that  are  converted  in  their  old  Age,  will  receive 
a  Reward  equal  to  theirs.  Or  it  may  be  inferr’d,  that 
in  that  Refurredion  underftood  by  the  Evening,  the 
Blelfed  will  enjoy  a  confummatc  Beatitude,  underftood 
by  the  Reward,  i.  e.  both  in  their  Soul  and  Body. 

We  muft  obferve,  belides,  with  St.  Chryfiftom ,  that 
in  all  Parables,  we  are  rather  to  fearch  the  End  propofed 
by  it,  than  the  rigorous  Signification  of  the  Terms.  Add 
to  this,  that  though  the  aforefaid  Paffage,  and  thefe 
othci;.  femblable  to  it,  which  are  read,  Rom.  iv.  Heb.  xi. 
and  Rev.  vi.  fpcak  manifcflly  of  the  Retribution  to  be 
made,  at  the  Day  of  the  univerfiil  Judgment,  viz.  of 
the  compleat  Retribution  ;  they  do  not  exclude  the 
Retribution  made  after  the  Death  of  every  Man,  by  a 
private  Judgment,  which  is  infinuated  by  the  Apofllc, 
Heb.  ix.  and  which  can  be  called  uncomplcat ;  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Objection  taken  from  this  other  Paffage 
of  the  Scripture,  1  Pet.  i.  In  quern  angel i  dejiderant  pro - 
fpicere.  Becaufe  thefe  Words  do  not  fignify  that  the 
Angels  do  not  fee  God  actually,  but  infinuatc  only, 
that  they  fee  him  without  Perplexity  or  Fatigue,  whence 
they  are  faid  to  have  always  a  Dcfirc  to  fee  him.  Not- 
withflanding  this  other  Place  of  the  Scripture,  where  it 
is  faid,  Rev.  xx.  That  the  Juft  will  reign  more  than  a 
thou  fund  Lears  with  Chrifi ,  and  that  this  is  the  firft  Refur- 
reft  ion ;  fince  by  the  firft  Rcfurrcdlion  is  underftood 
(as  St.  Auguftin  explains  it,  Lib.  10.  dc  civil,  c.  6,  y.) 
the  Refiirredtion  by  Grace,  and  not  the  Refit rrc&ion  of 
the  Bodies.  And  by  thoufand  Years,  in  this  Place,  is 
Underftood  by  the  fame  Father,  the  perfect  Plenitude  of 
Time,  or  the  Eternity  ;  according  to  this  of  the  Pfal.cv. 
According  to  the  Promifc  he  made  to  a  thoufand  Genera¬ 
tions.  And  notwi th (landing  that  feme  of  the  ancient  Pa¬ 
th  ers  have  taught  othci' wife,  as  nothing  had  been  yet 
defin’d  on  that  Subject,  they  could  not  be  accounted 
Hereticks;  according  to  this  of  St.  Auguftin?  Epift.  172. 
thofe  only  are  to  be  called  Here  ticks,  who  do  not  ac¬ 
quit:  fee,  but  reflft  to  the  Truth  revealed  by  God?  and 
propofed  by  the  Church. 


The  fecond  Queftion,  on  this  Subjeft,  is,  i {God  can 
be  feen  clearly,  and  intuitively,  in  this  Life  by  us  Mor¬ 
tals  •,  and  if  Mofis  and  St.  Paul?  have  actually,  and  in 
fa£t  feen  him  in  this  Life  ? 

I  anfwer  to  the  firft  Part  of  this  Propofuion,  that  in 
the  ordinary  Way  of  God?  a  Man,  while  he  is  upon 
Earth,  cannot  fee  God  by  Eftence,  or  the  Eifence  of 
God  clearly  as  he  is  in  himfelf ;  though  he  can  fee  him 
abfolutely,  according  to  his  extraordinary  Way  and  abfo- 
lute  Power. 

The  firft  Part  of  my  Anfwer,  viz.  that  a  Man,  while 
upon  Earth,  cannot  fee  God?  clearly,  and  intuitively,  as 
he  is,  is  proved  by  the  Scripture,  Exod.  xxxi.  No  Body  Jhall 
fee  me  and  live  \  which  is  thus  explained  briefly  by  the 
Glofla,*  while  he  leads  here  a  mortal  Life,  he  can  fee  him 
by  fome  Images,  but  not  by  the  Species  of  his  Nature, 
becaufe  the  common  Manner  of  knowing  of  this  Life 
imports  a  Dependency  from  the  Body  ;  but  the  beatifick 
Vifion  has  no  Dependency  from  the  Body,  nor  from  fen- 
fible  Species ;  therefore,  (Ac. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part  of  my  Propofition,  viz.  That 
a  Man,  while  living,  can,  abfolutely  (peaking,  and  in 
the  extraordinary  Way  of  God?  fee  him  dearly  as  he  is; 
becaufe  our  Soul  is  not  fo  clofely  chained  to  our  Body, 
as  not  to  be  capable,  through  the  extraordinary  Con- 
courfe  of  God?  to  operate  independently  of  the  Body  •,  for 
did  not  the  Soul  of  Chrift,  while  exifting  in  the  Body  fee 
God  in  himfelf,  fuch  as  he  is  ?  Will  not  the  Soul  of  the 
Blelfed,  after  the  Refurredtion,  operate,  though  re¬ 
united,  to  the  Body;  independently  of  Phan  talma’s. 

I  anfwer  to  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Queftion,  that  nei¬ 
ther  Mofis  nor  St.  Paid?  nor  any  other,  in  this  Life, 
have  feen  God  as  he  is. 


I  prove  the  firft:  Part  of  this  Propofition,  viz.  with 
Regard  to  Mofis?  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  by 
Reafon. — By  the  Scripture,  Exod.  xxxiii.  Ton  could  not  fee 
my  Face ?  for  no  Body  will  fie  my  Face ?  and  live  •?  and  a 
little  lower  he  adds.  Ton'll  fie  my  Back ,  but  you  could  not 
fie  my  Face. — By  the  Fathers,  efpecially  St.  Auguftin? 
Epift He?  1 1 2 .  c.  8 .  Several?  fays  he,  have  feen  what  the 
Will  has  c  ho  fen?  but  not  what  Nature  has  formed?  for , 
(ays  he  again  a  little  lower,  he  was  before  in  that  Form 
under  which  he  would  appear?  for  he  did  not  appear  in  his 
own  Nature. — By  Reafons,  becaufe  thofe  Palfages  of  the 
Scripture  above-quoted  cannot  be  underftood  otherwife 
than  of  the  intuitive  Vifion  of  God  in  this  Life ;  for  feve- 
ral  have  feen  him  in  this  Life,  in  another  Manner,  v.  g . 
in  the  Creatures,  as  the  Pagan  Philofophers  •,  in  Figures 
and  Signs,  as  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets ;  by  Faith,  as 
the  Eledls  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  *,  and  fevcral 
in  his  FJefh,  as  the  Apoftles.- — Notwi thftand in g  what  is 
(aid  in  the  Scripture,  Exod.  xxxiii.  where  God  promifes 
Mofis  to  (hew  him  all  that’s  good,  i.  e.  himfelf ;  fince 
that  Promifc  was  not  to  be  accompliflied  in  this  Life, 
but  in  the  Life  to  come,  after  Mofis' s  Death  ;  as  it  may 
be  eafily  inferred  from  the  other  Texts  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  above  quoted,  and  to  be  quoted  hereafter. — And 
notwithftanding,  what  God  fays  of  Mofis?  Num .  xii. 
If  there  be  among  you  a  Prophet  of  the  Lord ,  I'll  appear 
in  Vifion?  and  fpcak  to  him  in  Dream  ?  but  fll  not  behave 
in  that  Manner  towards  my  Servant  Moles,  who  is  the 
tuqft  faithful  of  all  my  houfe ,  for  I'll  fpcak  to  him  Mouth  to 
Mouth?  and  he'll  fie  the  Lord  prefent ?  and  not  in  Enig¬ 
ma's  and  Figures  •?  for  thefe  Words  do  not  fignify  that 
Mofis  has  feen  God  as  he  is,  blit  only  the  Difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Manner  Mofis  ufecl  to  fee  God  in,  and  in  that 
which  the  Prophets  faw  him.  For  God  ufecl  to  fpcak  to 
theProphets  in  Dreams,  by  Images  imprinted  in  their  Ima¬ 
gination,  and  by  fcnfiblc  Figures  ;  but  he  ufed  to  fpcak  to 
Mofis  in  a  human  or  angelical  Form,  as  a  Friend  to  his 
Friend. 

Bui,  fay  you,  do  not  thefe  Words,  Face  to  Face ,  fig¬ 
nify,  in  the  Scripture,  an  intuitive  Vifion  of  God?  I  an¬ 
fwer  that  in  fome  Palfages  of  the  Scripture,  as  v.g.  this, 
1  Cor.  13.  Fid  cm  us  nunc  per  Spent  ilium  in  Ainigmatc?  tunc 
autem  Facie  ad  Faciem  \  they  fignify  an  intuitive  Vifion ; 
but  not  in  all  the  Places  of  the  Scripture,  and  particularly 
in  the  Pa  fill  ge  of  Exodus ,  above  quoted :  For  a  little 
lower  in  the  lame  Place,  we  find  thefe  Words;  and  of 
Mofis  to  God?  and  of  God  to  Mofis ,  if  I  have  found 
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Grace  before  thee ,  ftoeiv  me  thy  Face  ;  thou  can  t  fee  my 
Face  ;  whence  it  is  inferred  that  this  Manner  of  (peaking. 
Face  to  Face ,  is  ambiguous,  and  fignifies,  fometimes,  a 
clear  and  intuitive  Yifion  ;  and  fometimes  only  an  exter¬ 
nal  corporal  V'ifion  :  In  the  fir  ft  Manner  it  is  oppofed  to 
Faith  ;  and  in  the  laft  to  Vifion  by  Figures  and  Images, 

or  in  Dreams.  . 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  viz.  that  St.  Paul,  in  his 

Rapture  to  the  third  Heaven,  never  faw  God,  clearly 
and  intuitively,  as  he  is  •,  becaufe  that  Rapture  happened 
before  he  had  wrote  his  Epiftle  to  Timothy ,  and  before 
St.  John  had  wrote  his  Gofpel,  but  both  write  that  God 
can  never  be  feen  *  therefore  it  is  a  Sign  that  St.  Paul 
had  not  feen  God  in  his  Rapture,  otherwife  he  had  ex¬ 
cepted  himfelf.  Notwithftanding  this  Paflage  of  the 
Apoftle,  whereby  fpeaking  of  himfelf,  2  Cor.  xii.  he 
fays,  that  he  had  been  ravifhed  into  Heaven ,  and  there  had 
heard  Secrets  or  Myfteries ,  which  Men  are  ?iot  -permitted  to 
divulge ;  for  though  we  confefs  that  he  was  ravifhed  to 
the  Empyreum ,  which  is  the  Manfion  of  the  Blcflcd,  and 
had  heard  there  myfterious  Words  ;  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  had  heard  them,  and  learn’d  them  by  the  beati- 
fick  Vifion ;  but  rather  by  fome  excellent  and  fingular 
Revelation,  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  iomc  other 
Words  of  the  fame  Apoftle,  in  the  fame  Chapter,  Ne 
magnitudo ,  fays  he,  revelatiomm  extolled  me,  8:c.  viz.  the 
Revelations  which  he  had  in  his  Rapture,  which  he  could 
very  well  call  great,  and  even  excellent. 

We  mull  enquire  next  into  the  Principles  which  concur 
to  the  beatifick  Vifion  ;  and  endeavour  to  know  the 
Term  of  that  Vifion. 

Note,  That  to  underftand  very  well  the  State  of  this 
Queftion,  we  muft  know  that  every  Cognition  is 
made  by  the  Union  of  the  Perfon  that  knows  with 
the  Thing  known,  or  with  the  Species  which  fupplies 
its  Place :  Therefore  it  has  two  Principles,  viz.  one 
from  the  Part  of  him  that  knows,  and  the  other  from  the 
Part  of  the  Object.  The  beatifick  Vifion  is  fome  certain 
Species  of  Cognition  ;  therefore  it  has  two  Principles, 
which  we’ll  confider  feparately,  viz.  one  from  the  Part 
of  the  Power,  or  of  the  Underftanding  who  fees 
God ,  and  the  other  from  the  Part  of  the  Object. — 
We’ll  confider  in  the  third  Place,  the  Term  of  the 
beatifick  Vifion. 

Notealfo,  That  before  we  enter  intoaftrit  Examen  of  the 
Principle  which  proceeds  from  the  Power,  or  Under¬ 
ftanding  which  fees  God,  wc  muft  make  the  following 
Obfervations, —  1.  What  is  the  Light  of  Glory,  and 
how  it  is  defined  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  as  if  it  could 
be  defined  *,  that  it  is  a  fupernatural  habitual  Quality, 
or  an  Habit  infufed  by  itfelf,  into  a  created  Underftand¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  render  it  more  capable  to  fee  God,  in¬ 
tuitively,  and  even  permanently,  which  I  prove  by  the 
Explication  of  the  Terms  this  Definition  is  compofed 
of —  r.  It  is  called  a  Qualify,  bccaufe  it  is  an  Accident 
which  determines  its  Object,  in  the  manner  of  a  fub- 
ftantial  Form.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  Light  of 
Glory  is  not  uncreated,  nor  the  beatifick  Vifion  itfelf, 

nor  the  Concourfe  of  God. - It  is  called  habitual,  to 

give  to  underftand  that  the  Light  of  Glory  pertains  to 
the  firft  Species  of  Quality,  but  as  every  Species  of 
Quality  is  combinatcd.  I  fay  that  the  Light  of  Glory 
is  not  a  Difpofition.  Becaufe  a  Difpofition  is  fome- 
thing  moveable  from  the  Subjcft :  But  that  it  is  an 
Habit,  bccaufe  it  is  a  Quality,  outwardly  happen¬ 
ing  to  a  created  Underftanding,  (from  which  it  is  not 
cafily  moveable)  to  operate  limply,  viz.  to  procure  the 
beatifick  Vifion.  Whence  it  appears  that  the  Light 
of  Glory  is  not  properly  a  natural  Power,  pertaining 
to  the  fecond  Species  of  Quality  ;  fince  fuch  Power 
muft  How  from  Nature  *,  and  the  Light  of  Glory  docs 
not  flow  from  Nature,  but  is  infuled  by  God ;  whence 
it  appears,  like  wife,  that  the  Light  of  Glory  is  not  a 
tranfient  Adi. — It  is  called  ftiper natural,  and  a  Q/alily 
infufed  by  itfelf  ;  becaufe  it  ncceflarily  requires  its  being 
infufed,  lincc  it  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  foie  Strength 

of  Nature. - It  is  laid  to  a  created  Underftanding,  as 

well  to  indicate  the  Subject  thereof,  as  to  infimiate 
that  it  cannot  become  the  divine  Underftanding.-— 
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It  is  faid  to  render  it  capable ,  (viz.  the  Underftand¬ 
ing)  to  fee  God  intuitively  ;  to  fhew  the  End  and  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Light  of  Glory. - It  is  faid,  and  perma¬ 

nently  ;  as  well  to  give  to  underftand,  that  whofoever 
has  that  Light  is  never  to  be  deprived  of  it  ;  as  to  in¬ 
fimiate  that  the  beatifick  Vifion  is  made  more  conna - 
turally ,  when  the  Underftanding  is  raifed  by  fome  per¬ 
manent  Quality,  than  if  it  was  elevated  by  a  tranfient 

one,  v.g.  by  a  more  abundant  and  fupernatural  Con¬ 
courfe  of  God. 

If  I  be  asked,  why  that  Succour,  or  Habit,  where¬ 
by  a  created  Underftanding  is  rifen  to  fee  God,  as 
he  is,  be  called  the  Light  of  Glory  ?  I’ll  anfwer,  1 .  That 
all  that  has  the  Faculty  of  manifefting  itfelf,  is  called 
Light,  fince  it  is  the  Property  of  Light  to  ma- 
nifeft  itfelf,  according  to  thePafTage  of  the  Epiftle  to 
the  Epheftans ,  v.  but  the  Light  of  Glory  has  the  Fa¬ 
culty  of  manifeftating  itfelf,  according  to  this  of  the 
P film  xxx  vi.  They  ft  jail  be  fatisfied  with  the  Plenty  of 
thy  Iloufe,  and  in  thy  Light  ft: all-  we  fee  Light.  2.  That 
it  is  called  Light,  becaufe  it  ferves  to  the  beatifick  Vi¬ 
fion,  which  is  Glory  and  eternal  Life. 

If  it  be  afked,  befides,  which  is  the  Office  of  the 
Light  of  Glory  ?  I’ll  anfwer,  that  its  Office  is  to  com¬ 
fort,  and  raife  the  Underftanding,  and  to  concur  with 
it  cfficacioufly,  to  procure  the  beatifick  Vifion.  It  is 
inferred  from  this  Anfwer,  1.  That  the  Light  of 
Glory  is  like  a  Caufe,  with  Regard  to  the  beatifick 
Vifion.  2.  That  this  Light  does  not  ferve  to  the 
Underftanding,  as  of  a  mere  Difpofition,  to  receive 
that  Vifion,  as  fome  have  falfiy  imagined.  3.  Nor 
to  difpofe  the  Underftanding  to  receive  the  EfTence 
of  God,  as  an  imprinted  Species.  From  thefe 
Obfervations  on  the  Light  of  Glory,  I'll  pafs  to 
the  following  important  Queftion. 

If  a  created  Underftanding,  in  order  to  fee  God  clear¬ 
ly,  as  he  is  in  himfelf,  wants  an  habitual  Light  of  Glory; 
and  if  that  Light  be  fo  abfolutely  neceflary,  as  to  be 
impoflible  it  fhould  be  fupplied  by  a  more  abundant 
Concourfe  of  God  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  the  Light  of  Glory  is  ab- 
foluteJy  neceflary  to  every  created  Underftanding,  to 
fee  God  intuitively  ;  and  is  in  fat  in  all  created  Under- 
ftandings,  who  fees  God  as  lie  is.  Which  I  prove  by 
the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon.  By.  the 
Scripture,  Pfalm  lvi.  In  thy  Light  we'll  fee  Light  tho* 
I  muft  confefs  that  the  firft  Senfe  of  thefe  Words  is 
that  in  the  Son  we'll  fee  the  Father ,  and  in  Christ  we'll  fee 
God,~  as  interpreted  by  tire  Council  of  Nice.  But  this 
Senfe  is  alfo  receiv’d,  that  by  the  Light  of  Glory  we’ll 
fee  God,  who  is  an  incrcated  Light,  and  the  Foun¬ 
tain  of  all  Light,  as  wc  learn  from  the  Council  of  Vienna, 
where  the  Error  of  the  Bcgards  was  condemned,  who 
faid,  that  the  Soul  wanted  no  fuch  Light  to  raife  it  to 
the  Vifion  of  God.  By  the  Fathers,  particularly  S. 
Gregory  Nazianzenc,  Or  at.  ro,  U5  15.  ex  dpi  t  illos , 
fays  lie,  lux  omni  fermonc  pmeftantior.  W  here  he  feems 
to  make  Alltifion  to  what  is  faid  in  the  Apocalypfc,  c.  2  r. 
of  the  cclcftial  Jcrufalcm ,  that  it  is  a  City  which  wants 
neither  Sun  nor  Moon ,  fince  it  is  illuminated  by  God's 
Light.  By  Reafon,  bccaufe  all  that  is  exalted  to.fome- 
thing  exceeding  its  Nature,  muft  be  difpofed  by  fome- 
thing  fupernatural  exceeding  its  Nature  ;  but  a  created 
Underftanding,  is  not  proportion’d  of  itfelf  to  the 
beatifick  Vifion,  unlefs  it  be  exalted,  which  Exalta¬ 
tion  muft  proceed  from  the  Light  of  Glory-  therefore,  &V. 

The  next  Tiling  which  falls  under  our  Confideration 
is,  the  other  Principle  of  the  beatifick  Vifion,  viz.  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  Objet. 

Note,  That  as  there  is  no  Cognition,  either  intellective, 
or  fenfitive,  but  the  Object  and  Power  concur  to 
it ;  the  Object,  cither  immediately  by  itfelf,  or  by 
its  Species;  and  the  Power  by  itfelf;  after  we  have 
treated  of  the  Principle  proceeding  from  the  Power  5 
we  muft  fpeak  of  the  other  Principle  proceeding  from 
the  Object,  and  inquire  if  God,  immediately  by  him- 
felf,  concurs  with  the  Underftanding  towards  the 
beatifick  Vifion,  or  only  by  an  imprinted  Species, 
fupp lying  his  Place  ? 
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The  better  to  underftand  this  important  Queftion, 
we  muft  refolve  previoufly  to  it,  fome  Queflions  on 
the  imprinted  Species  •,  then  aide,  if  it  be  neceflary  to  a 
created  Underftanding,  to  produce  the  beatifick  Vi¬ 
sion  •,  and  afterwards,  if  it  be  not  neceflary,  endea¬ 
vour  to  difeover  if  it  be  even  poilible  by  the  Power 
of  God. 


Note ,  alfo.  That  before  we  pafs  to  the  Queflions  on  the 
imprinted  Species,  we  muft  obferve,  i.  That  Theo¬ 
logians  afk,  if  God  is  feen,  or  can  be  feen,  by  Simi¬ 
litude  or  Reiemblance  ;  underftanding  by  the  Name 
of  Similitude  foine  Image  of  him,  in  which,  or 
whereby  he  can  be  feen.  2.  That  there  are  generally 
two  Sorts  of  Similitude,  viz.  one  intentional,  and  the 
other  objective  ;  and  that  it  is  only  a  Queftion  here 
of  the  intentional  Similitude ,  and  is  that  which,  with¬ 
out  a  previous  Knowledge  of  it,  carries  us  to  that  of 
the  Objedt ;  as  the  Image  of  a  Tree  emitted  from 
the  Tree,  and  received  in  the  Eye,  is  called  the  in¬ 
tentional  Similitude  of  that  Tree.  The  objective  is 
that,  which  being  known  firfl,  carries  us  afterwards 
to  the  Knowledge  of  another  Thing :  Thus  C&far’s 
Statue  is  called  the  objective  Similitude  of  Cafar. — I 
have  faid,  that  it  is  a  Queftion  here  of  the  inten¬ 
tional  Species,  or  Similitude,  and  not  of  the  objective  ; 
becaufe  by  that  objective  Similitude,  the  divine  Eff 
fence  could  not  be  feen  intuitively ;  becaufe  the  Me¬ 
dium,  whereby  a  Thing  is  feen  clearly  and  intuitive¬ 
ly,  muft  contain  the  whole  Entity  of  that  Thing, 
either  formally,  or  at  lead  eminently  ;  which  an  ob- 
jedtive  Similitude,  at  leaft  a  created  one,  can  never 
do ;  therefore,  &c. 

2.  That  an  intentional  Species  is  commonly  fub- 
divided  into  imprejfed ,  and  eXpreffed.  Some  Queflions 
are  made  here  on  the  imprejfed  •,  viz.  It  is  afked,  1 . 
What  an  imprejfed  Species  is  ?  To  which  I  anfwer, 
that  it  may  be  defined  in  general,  a  virtual  Similitude 
of  the  Objedt.  Which  Definition  will  be  elucidated 
by  the  following  Explication  of  the  Terms  it  confilts 
of. —  1.  It  is  call’d  a  Similitude ,  becaufe  it  reprefents 
the  Objedt,  i.  e.  it  renders  it  prefent  to  the  Power. 
— -2.  It  is  call’d  virtual ,  to  give  to  underftand,  that 
it  does  not  reprefent,  formally,  the  Objedt,  viz.  by 
rendering  the  Power  formally  knowing,  as  the  exprefi 
fed  Species  does  ;  but  only  reprefents  it  virtually,  viz . 
by  concurring  with  the  cognofcitive  Faculty,  from 
the  Part  of  the  Objedt,  to  produce  the  Knowledge. 

It  is  afked,  2.  Which  are  the  Offices  of  the  im¬ 
prejfed  Species?  I  anfwer,  that  ic  has  three  Offices; 
the  lirft  is  that  of  uniting  the  Objedt  to  the  Power, 
and  thus  render  the  Power  intentionally  femblablc  to 
the  Objedt,  otherwife  that  Species  would  not  be  a  Si¬ 
militude  in  the  Manner  it  ought  to  be.  The  fecond, 
is  to  determinate  the  Power  indifferent  of  itfelf,  to 
know  one  Thing  rather  than  another.  The  third, 
which  is  the  principal,  is  to  perfedt  the  Power  from 
the  Part  of  the  Objedt  by  its  Union  with  it  *,  that, 
with  it,  it  may  produce  efficacioufly  the  Cognition  ; 
for  the  impreJJ'ed  Species  is  like  tiie  Inftrumcnt  of  die 
Objedt  ;  ior  it  does  what  the  Objedt  would  do  if  it 
was  prefent,  and  proportionate. 

It  is  afked,  3.  If  fuppofed  that  two  Formalities 
were  found  in  every  Cognition  (viz.  that  the  Repre¬ 
sentation  ol  the  Thing  known,  was  both  vital  and 
formal)  the  whole  Entity  of  the  Cognition  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  bower,  and  all  together  produced  by 
the  imprefled  Species?  Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Af¬ 
firmative  j  becaufe  both  arc  the  total  Can  ft*  of  the 
'I  otality  of  the  Elfcdt  *  fince  both  concur  efficacioufly 
to  the  Production  of  die  whole  Cognition ;  which, 
notwhhftanding,  docs  not  hinder  the  Cognition,  as  a 
vital  one,  I  rum  being  entirely  attributed  to  the  know¬ 
ing  Faculty  *  and  this,  in  the  fame  Manner,  the 
linage,  and  formal  Rcprcfen  tat  ion  of  the  Thing 
known,  hinders  it  from  being  attributed  to  the  Objedt 
itfelf,  or  to  the  imprejfed  Species ,  which  I  have  iiiitl 
to  fupply  the  Place  o!  the  Objedt.  From  thefe  Que- 
ilions,  Pll  pals  to  tlie  following  very  important 
one,  viz* 


If  an  imprejfed  Species  be  neceflary  to  fee  God  clearly 
as  he  is ;  and  if  the  Bleffed  fee  God  intuitively  by  na 
imprefifed  Species  ? 

I  anfwer  the  firfl:  Part  of  the  Queftion  in  the  Negative, 
becaufe  God  can  as  well  effedt  immediately  by  himfelf, 
whan  the  imprefled  Species  could,  if  there  was  fuch  n 
Thing:  For,  1.  The  divine  Effence  is,  by  itfelf,  an 
Objedt  proportional  to  humane  Underftanding,  efpe- 
cially  when  elevated  by  the  Light  of  Glory,  if  not  of  a 
Proportion  of  Entity,  at  leaft  of  one  of  Habit.  2.  It 
can  be  united  to  a  created  Underftanding  as  an.  Objedb, 
fince  nothing  created  can  be  fo  prefent,  and  fo  intimate 
to  a  created  Underftanding  than  God  himfelf. 

I  anfwer  the  fecond  Part  likewife  in  the  Negative, 
and  fay  that  there  is  no  imprefled  Species  in  the  Under¬ 
ftanding  of  the  Bleffed,  whereby  he  fees  God  5  becaufe 
God ,  by  himfelf,  accomplices  what  the  imprefled  Spe¬ 
cies  could,  if  there  was  fuch  a  Thing ;  for  he  accom¬ 
plishes  it,  not  by  informing  the  Underftanding  in  the 
Manner  of  an  accidental  Form  inherent  to  the  Under¬ 
ftanding  ;  but  by  an  extrinflek  fpecial  Affiftance  of  the 
divine  Effence  as  an  intelligible  Objedt. 

NotCy  That  we  can  infer  from  what  we  have  faid  in  this 
Place,  that  the  divine  Effence  concurs  effedtively  in 
two  Manners,  to  the  beatifick  Vifion.  1 .  By  a  ge¬ 
neral  Influence,  inafmuch  as  he  is  the  firfl  and  uni- 
verfal  Caufe,  which  with  all  the  fecond  Caufes  in¬ 
fluences  the  fame  Adtion.  2.  By  a  particular  Influence, 
his  being  the  Objedt  of  die  Yifion. 

Our  next  Queftion  is,  fuppofe  that  there  is  no  im¬ 
prefled  Species,  and  that  it  is  not  neceflary  in  a  created 
Underftanding,  to  fee  God>  if  at  leaft  fuch  Species  be 
poflible  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  the  imprejfed  Species ,  whereby  God  would 
be  feen  by  a  bleffed  Underftanding,  is  abfolutely  poflible, 
becaufe  it  is  in  no  manner  repugnant  to  Poflibility :  For 
in  every  imprejfed  Species  thefe  two  Things  are  found, 
viz.  Similitude  and  Efficiency  ;  but  the  faid  Poflibility  is  not 
repugnant  to  thefe  two  Chiefs :  Not  from  the  Part  of 
Similitude ,  for  an  imprefled  Species  is  not  more  re¬ 
pugnant  on  that  Side,  than  an  exprefled  one,  whof© 
Poflibility  the  Theologians  have  never  called  in  queftion 
nor  from  the  Part  of  Efficiency ,  fince  on  that  Side  like¬ 
wife,  an  imprefled  Species  is  not  more  repugnant  thaa 
the  Light  of  Glory,  which  concurs  efficiently  to  the 
beatifick  Vifion. 

From  the  imprefled  Species,  I’ll  pafs  to  the  expreffied 
Species ,  or  ‘Term  of  the  beatifick  Vifion  ;  where  I’ll  prop  of© 
firfl,  fome  Queflions  relating  to  that  faid  Species  ;  and 
afk,  fecondly,  if  the  Bleffed,  in  feeing  God ,  form  an 
exprefled  Species  of  the  divine  Effence. 

I  afk  firft,  in  general,  what’s  underftood  by  the  Name 
of  exprefled  Species  ?  And  in  anfwer  to  my  own  Que¬ 
ftion,  I  fay,  that  it  is  commonly  defined  the  formal  Si¬ 
militude  of  the  Objeft. 

1 .  It  is  called  Similitude ,  and  an  intentional  one  ;  be¬ 
caufe  it  has  the  Report  of  an  intentional  Similitude , 
which  is  that  Similitude  whereby  the  Objedt  is  known, 
tho’  the  Similitude  itfelf  be  not  known. 

2.  It  is  called  formal becaufe  the  exprefled  Species, 
which  is  the  Word  of  the  Mind,  reprefents  formally 
the  Objedt,  exprefling  it  in  very  near  the  fame  Manner 
the  Pidlure  of  Ccefa exp  relics  the  Face  of  Cttfar  ;  and 
therefore  differs  from  the  imprefled  Species,  becaufe  tho 
imprefled  Species  is  not  a  formal  Similitude,  but  only  « 
virtual  one,  viz,  inafmuch  as  it  has  the  Faculty  of  ex¬ 
prefling  the  Similitude,  in  very  near  the  fame  Manner 
the  Seed  of  the  Father  is  called  his  virtual  Similitude,  in 
that  it  has  the  Faculty  of  exprefling  his  Similitude. 

)  afk,  2.  Why  the  cxprcJJ'cd  Species  is  ellccmcd  the 
Word  of  the  Mind  ?  Anti  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  becaufe  by 
means  thereof  the  Underftanding  fpeaks  to  himfelf,  re- 
p relents  an  Objedt  to  himfelf,  and  renders  it  prefent. 

Note ,  That  tlu*  Bleffed,  in  their  Vifion  of  God>  form  an 
cxprejfcd  Species  ol'  him  j  which  is  the  Sentiment  of 
St.  Augufiin,  as  it  appears  in  feveral  of  his  Works,  but 
more  particularly  Lib.  15.  dc  ‘ Trinit .  c .  16.  where  he 
plainly  fhews  that  there  is  an  exprefled  Species,  when 
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he  fays  that  there  is  a  Word  which  has  fome  Similitude 

■with  the  Word  of  God ;  and  will  have  a  greater  in 

Heaven,  though  not  an  equal  one. 

Our  fecond  Confideration,  is  to  be  on  the  Objedt*  as 
well  primary,  as  fecondary  of  the  beatifick  Vifion,  which 
follows  necefTarily  the  Exiftence,  and  Principles  of  that 
Vifion,  of  which  we  have  already  treated. 

Therefore  we  are  to  enquire  here,  what  the  Bleffed  fee 
in  God  when  they  fee  him  Face  to  Face  ? 

To  anfwer  this  important  Queftion,  in  a  regular  Man¬ 
ner  (we  have  already  obferv’d,  that  there  are  two  Ob¬ 
jects  of  the  beatifick  Vifion,  viz.  one  primary ,  and  the 
other  fecondary )  we  muft  know  what  is  to  be  confider’d 
as  the  primary  Objedft  of  the  beatifick  Vifion,  or  what  the 
Bleffed  fee  when  they  fee  God  Face  to  Face. 

The  primary  Object  of  the  beatifick  Vifion,  is  God ,  and 
all  that’s  contain’d  in  him  formally  and  eminently.  Be¬ 
caufe  that  is  the  primary  Objedt  of  the  beatifick  Vifion, 
which  is  feen  for  i del f,  and  not  with  Regard  to  another ; 
and  thereby  a  primary  Objedt  differs  from  a  fecondary, 
which  is  always  feen  with  Regard  to  another  :  But  God , 
and  all  that’s  in  God  formally  and  eminently,  is  feen  for 
himfeJf;  therefore,  &c. 

But  what  are,  fay  you,  thofe  Things  which  are  con¬ 
tain’d  in  God  formally,  and  which  thofe  contain’d  in 
him  eminently,  and  are  feen  by  the  Blefled  ? 

I  anfwer,  i.  That  the  Effence  of  God,  and  all  his 
Attributes,  abfolute,  as  well  as  relative,  are  contain’d  in 
him  formally  ;  becaufe  contain’d  in  him  according  to 
their  proper  Ratio.  2.  That  all  Creatures,  and  all  the 
Perfections,  which  are  not  fimple,  are  contain’d  in  God 
eminently :  .Becaufe  not  contain’d  in  him  according  to 
their  proper  Ratio,  but  according  to  fomething  more  no¬ 
ble,  i.  e.  according  to  a  nobler  Form. 

That  all  thofe  Things  which  are  contain’d  in  God, 
either  formally  or  eminently,  are  feen  by  the  Bleffed, 
appears,  either  becaufe  they  fee  God  as  he  is,  from 
i  John  iii.  or  becaufe  the  Vifion  anfwers  to  the  Faith  ; 
Stgod  hie  crediderunt ,  fays  St.  Auguftin ,  Lib.  de  diligend. 
Deo,  c.  18.  ibi  videbunt.  And  Lib.  20.  de  civit.  c.  21. 
Fluid  videbmus  nifi  Deum ,  &  omnia  qua  nunc  non  videmus  ? 
Or,  becaufe  if  the  Effence  was  feen  in  Heaven,  without 
the  Perfons,  there  would  be  fomething  left  for  the  Blef¬ 
fed  to  defire  with  fome  Sort  of  Inquietude  5  and  therefore 
the  Beatitude  would  not  be  perfect, 

I  may  beafked,  if  the  Blelfed  fee  all  the  Things  which 
are  in  God  formally  with  a  fingle  Vifion  ? 

W hich  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative,  becaufe  the  Effence 
of  God  offers  itfelf  entirely  as  it  is,  in  the  Manner  it 
contains  all  the  Attributes  ;  and  the  intellective  Faculty 
of  the  Bleffed,  is  carried  towards  it  necefTarily,  and 
not  freely. 

Likewifc,  all  that’s  in  God  formally,  and  which  per¬ 
tain  to  the  primary  Objeft  of  the  beatifick  Vifion,  are 
All  feen  together,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  one  cannot  be 
feen  clearly  without  the  other,  even  by  the  abfolute  Power 
of  God.  Which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  theFathcn, 
and  by  Rcafon.  By  the  Scripture,  becaufe  John  xiv. 
Christ  giving  to  the  Apoftle  St.  Philip ,  the  Rcafon  why 
he  that  fees  the  Father,  fees  the  Son,  lays  likewifc,  that 
it  is  becaufe  the  Father  is  in  the  Son.  Therefore,  like¬ 
wifc,  as  all  that’s  in  God  is  God  himfclf,  and  a  fingle, 
and  very  fimple  Being,  it  is  impoffible  that  whoever 
fees  one,  fhould  not  fee  the  other.  By  the  Fathers,  par¬ 
ticularly  St.  Augujltfiy  in  Pfalm  lxxxv.  Ubi  non  feparatur 
unius  natttra ,  fsf  fubjtantia ,  fays  he,  vifio  feparart  non 
poteft.  By  Rcafon,  becaufe  wh.1t  is  a  fingle  Being,  and 
a  very  fimple  one,  cannot  be  feen  Intuitively,  without 
being  feen  entirely  ;  fuch  as  the  divine  Effence,  and  all 

that’s  in  God  formally,  arc  one,  and  a  very  fimple 
Being. 

The  Creatures  arc  tiie  fecondary  Objeft  of  the  beati- 
tffick  Vifion,  which  Creatures,  arc  cither  pofiiblc  or 
cxiftent.  Which  are  all  feen  in  God,  by  the  BlcfTcd, 
tho*  in  a  different  Manner. 

The  poffible  Creatures  arc  cither  feen  in  general,  or  in 
particular.  They  are  feen  in  general,  becaufe  the  Blef¬ 
fed  fee  clearly  God’s  Omnipotency,  and  all  that's  in 
him  formally  j  and  that  Omni  potency  could  not  be 
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feen  perfe&ly,  as  it  is  feen  by  the  Bleffed,  unlefs  they 
were  to  fee  the  poffible  Creatures  in  general,  towards 
which,  the  Omnipotency  extends  itfelf.  Some  of  thofe 
Creatures  are  feen  in  particular,  though  not  neceffarily  ♦ 
fome  of  them,  fay  I,  are  feen  in  particular,  becaufe 
the  Bleffed  fee  that  they  can  be  reduced  to  nothing  ;  they 
fee  that  the  Reprobates  could  have  been  faVed,  and  the 
like.  They  are  not  feen  necefTarily,  for  though  the  Om- 
nipotency  cannot  be  feen  intuitively,  without  feeing  the 
poffible  Creatures,  at  leaf!  in  general,  it  can  be  feen* 
notwithftanding,  without  feeing  them  in  particular  ;  juft 
as  the  Sight  cannot  be  known,  unlefs  the  Thing  vi- 
fible  be  known,  at  leaft  in  general ;  though  it  can  b£ 
known  •  without  knowing  any  Thing  vifible  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

With  Regard  to  the  Creatures  actually  exifting  ;  if  it 
be  afked  if  fome  of  them  are  feen  by  the  Blelfed,  as 
actually  exifting,  in  fome  Difference  of  Time;  and 
which  are  thofe  thus  feen  ?  I’ll  anfwer  the  Hrjft  Part  of 
the  Queftion  in  the  Affirmative,  viz .  that  the  Bleffed  fee 
actually  fome  Creatures  exifting  in  fome  Difference  of 
Time;  becaufe,  1 .  They  fee  feveral  Myfteries  of  ourFaith, 
according  to  St.  Jugujiin ,  Lib.  21.  de  civit.  Dei ,  c.  21. 
Fiji  id  videbimus ,  fays  he,  nift  Deum ,  &  omnia  ilia  qua* 
nunc  ?io7i  videmus,  credent es  ?  2.  They  fee,  at  leaft,  the 
Genus  and  Species  of  the  Things  which  are  in  the 
World,  as  far  as  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Faculty  of  the 
Mind.  I  have  (aid,  at  leaf,  to  give  thereby  to  under- 
ftand  that  fome  imagine  that  the  Blefled  fee,  likewife, 
Individuals.  3.  They  fee  all  that  belong  to  their 
proper  State. 

But  though  the  Bleffed  fee  fome  of  the  Creatures  ex¬ 
ifting  in  a  Difference  of  Time,  they,  notwithftanding 
do  not  fee  them  all.  Becaufe,  v.  g.-  they  do  not  fee  the 
free  Thoughts  of  the  Heart ;  they  do  not  fee  the  Day 
of  the  univerfal  Judgment,  and  do  not  fee  feveral 
Things  which  do  not  pertain  t6  their  State. 

If  I  be  afk’d  further,  what  we  muft  think  of  Christ ^ 
as  Man  ?  I’ll  anfwer,  that  he  fees  in  the  Word  all  the 
Creatures  exifting  in  any  Difference  of  Time,  becaufe 
that  Knowledge  pertains  to  his  State,  and  they  are  all 
fubjedl  to  his  Power  and  Judgment. 

The  next  important  Queftion  is.  How  the  Blefled  fee 
the  Creatures  poffible,  or  exiftent ;  if  in  the  Word,  or 
without  the  Word:  If  according  to  the  eminential,  ideal, 
and  intelligible  Being  they  have  in  God,  or  according 
to  the  proper  Being  they  have,  or  can  have,  ' befides 
God  :  If  by  fome  Similitude,  /.  c.  Species,  or  without 
Species. 


Note ,  That  to  underftand  this  Queftion  well,  we  muft 
obferve,  1.  That  I  do  not  defign  to  {peak  here  of  the 
Manner  of  feeing  the  primary  Ohjedt  of  the  beatifick 
Vifion,  fince  I  have  already  treated  on  that  Subjedt ; 
nor  of  the  Creatures  confider’d  according  to  the  cmi- 
nential  Being  they  have  in  God  ;  becaufe  confidcr’d 
thus,  they  are  God  himfclf.  But  the  Queftion  is  of 
the  Manner  of  feeing  the  Creatures,  according  to  the 
proper,  and  formal  Being,  if  they  be  feen  in  the 
Word  or  without  the  Word  ?  2.  That  to  fee  the  Crea¬ 
tures  in  the  Word,  is  to  fee  them  in  the  divine  Ef¬ 
fence  ;  and  to  fee  them  without  the  Word,  is  to  fee 
them  other  wife  than  in  the  Effence,  v.  g .  by  Revela¬ 
tion,  or  the  Infufton  of  Species.  3,  That  the  Crea¬ 
tures  are  taught  to  be  feen  in  the  Word,  in  two 
Manners,  viz.  caufally  and  formally.  To  fee  them 
caufally,  is  to  fee  them  of  a  Vifion,  tliftindl  from 
the  Vifion  of  the  divine  Effence  ;  fo  that,  notwith¬ 
ftanding,  the  Vifion  of  the  divine  Effence  may  be 
prefuppofed  as  the  Caufe,  at  leaft  morally  of  thcVi- 
fton  ol  the  Creature.  And  to  fee  the  Creatures  for¬ 
mally,  19  to  fee  them  of  the  fame  Vifion,  whereby  the 
divine  Effence  is  feen  ;  not  entitatively  only,  as  is  that 
whereby  an  Angel  fees  feveral  Objcdls  rep  refen  ted  to 
him,  by  the  fame  Species ;  but  by  the  fume  Formality, 
to  which  thefo  two  Things  arc  requir’d  ;  i.  That  one 
of  thofe  Things  which  are  feen  by  fuch  Vifion, 
fhould  have  a  Connexion  with  the  other ;  for  Want 
of  this  Condition  when  by  one  Cognition,  and  one 
Species,  an  Angel  fees  a  Horfc  and  a  Lion,  the 
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Horfe  cannot  be  fa  id  to  be  Teen  formally  in  the 
Lion,  or  the  Lion  in  the  Horfe ;  becaufe  neither  the 
Horfe  has  a  Connexion  with  the  Lion,  nor  the 
Lion  with  the  Horfe.  2.  That  one  of  the  Objects 
known,  be  a  Means  to  know  the  other,  be  the 
primary  Objeft,  and  be  before  known,  at  leaft  by  a 
Sign  of  Rcafon,  than  that  which  is  known  in  it. 
For  Want  of  this  Condition,  the  related  cannot  be 
laid  to  be  fecn  in  the  correlated,  becaufe  one  has  not 
more  the  Ratio  of  the  primary  Object  than  the  o- 
ther  ;  though  there  be  imagined  a  Connection  be¬ 
tween  both,  and  that  the  one  cannot  [be  known 
without  the  other.  3.  The  following  Qucflions  may¬ 
be  afk’d, —  i.  If  the  Creatures,  as  well  thole  which 
are  pollible,  as  thofe  cxi fling,  in  loin c  Difference  of 
Time,  be  feen  in  the  Word,  according  to  their 
proper  Being,  and  if  that  Knowledge  be  acquir'd  by 
fome  Species,  or  i'ome  Similitude  ?  —  2.  If  there  be 
any  Knowledge*  in  the  Creature  in  the  Word  caufally, 
and  that  by  fome  Similitude,  /.  e.  fome  Species  ? 
Which  previoufly  oblcrvcd,  I  fay, 
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That  not  only  the  pollible,  but  likewife  the  cxiflent 
Creatures  are  known  by  the  Blcffed,  or  are  feen  formal¬ 
ly  in  the  Word,  according  to  their  proper  Being. 
Which  I  prove  by  the  Councils,  the  Fathers,  and  by 
Rea  ion. 

By  the  Councils  particularly  that  of  Senfe,  where  it 
is  declar’d,  Pcrvi  am  eJJ'e  l  cat  is  omni  form#  div  in  ilatis 
Speculum ,  in  quo  quidquhl  corum  inter  eft  illucefcat.  Thefe 
Particles  (  in  quo  )  jhew  plainly  the  Divinity  to  be  the 
Medium,  in  which,  like  in  a  Looking-Glafs,  Things  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Blefied  arc  fecn.  By  the  Fathers,  particular¬ 
ly  St.  Anguftin,  Lib.  11.  de  civil,  c.  7.  where  he  diftin- 
gui  flics  a  double  Knowledge  of  the  Creatures,  viz.  one 
in  God,  which  lie  call’d  the  Morning  one  *,  and  the 
other  in  the  Creatures  themfelves,  which  he  calls  the 
Evening  one.  By  Rcafon,  becaufe  God  fees  the  Crea¬ 
tures,  according  to  the  proper  Being,  by  the  fame  Yifion 
he  fees  himfclf,  as  a  Means  to  know  them,  and  as  a 
primary  Object,  known  by  a  Sign  of  Reafon,  before  the 
Creatures  themfelves  be  known  in  himfclf.  And  there¬ 
fore  the  Bldfed, 

Note,  That  from  what  we  have  faid  already,  it  is  cafily 
inferr’d,  1.  That  the  beatifick  Vifion  is  a  certain,  evi¬ 
dent,  and  perfectly  fcientifick  Knowledge.  2.  That 
it  is  fimply  Ipcculativc ;  though  it  may  be  Hi  id,  not- 
withftanding,  that  it  is  outwardly  practical,  becaufe 
from  it  proceeds  Love,  Joy,  &c.  3.  That  it  is  fuper- 
mtural,  as  well  according  to  its  Subfiance,  as  from 
its  Oh  juft  ;  becaufe  it  cannot  be  obtain’d  by  the  foie 
Strength  of  Nature,  and  is  not  due  to  the  Creature. 
4.  That  it  is  immediate,  fincc  God  is  feen  by  him¬ 
fclf,  and  not  by  an  intermediate  Species,  nor  by  any 
impreilcd  Species.  5.  That  it  is  intuitive,  lince 
thereby  God  is  feen  in  himfclf,  as  lie  is. 

No/e  alfo,  That  what  is  left  worthy  our  Confidcration 
on  this  Subject  is,  1.  If,  and  in  what  Manner,  the 
\  ilions  of  the  divers  Blcffed,  differ  between  themfelves. 

2.  If  all  the  Blefied  fee  God  equally.  3.  If  the  bea¬ 
tific  k  Vifion  be,  or  can  be  comprehenfivc  of  God,  by 
his  able  lute  Power. 


To  the  firfl  Queflion  I  anfwcr,  that  the  bcatifick  Vi¬ 
rions  of  the  created  Undcrflanding,  do  not  differ  efien- 
lialfy  between  themfelves  ;  and  there  is  no  fpecifick  Di- 
jlinblion  between  them  •,  becaufe  an  cfiential  and  fpeci¬ 
fick  Diflinclion,  proceeds  either  from  the  Principle,  or 
from  theOlijedt ;  which  is  not  the  Condition  of  the  bca¬ 
tifick  Vifions  of  the  human,  and  angelical  IJnderfland- 
ing,  who  admit  ol  no  cfiential,  nor  fpecifick  Diflindtion, 
either  from  the  Principle,  or  from  the  Object.  Not 
from  the  Principle,  becaufe  the  Principle  of  the  bcatifick 
Vifion,  is  the  Undcrflanding,  not  confidcr'd  as  it  is  in 
it  fill,  but  as  irradiated  by  the  Light  of  Glory,  but  the 
Undcrflanding  of  Men  and  Angels,  thus  confidcr'd,  is 
the  fame  in  Species,  fincc  then  the  Undcrflanding  is  con- 
ii tiered  not  according  to  the  natural  Power,  hut  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  obediential  Power,  which  is  the  fame  in  the 
human  and  angelical  Undei  Handing.  Therefore  there  is 


no  effential,  nor  fpecifick  Diflinction  from  the  Part  of 
the  Principle.  Nor  from  the  Object,  becaufe  they  have 
all  the  fame  primary  material  Objedf,  viz.  God  ;  and 
one  and  the  fame  formal  Object,  viz.  God,  clearly 
feen  ;  notwithflanding  there  is  fo  great  a  Number  of  fe- 
condary  Objects  of  the  beatifick  Vifion,  different  in 
Species  between  themfelves,  viz.  different  Creatures  j 
becaufe  as  the  Habits  are  not  fpecified  from  the  material 
Obje<5ts,  but  from  the  formal,  neither  is  the  Adi  fpeci¬ 
fied  from  the  material  Objects.  Therefore  as  one  of  the 
fame  Habits  of  Faith  is  towards  feveral  Secondary  Objedls, 
becaufe  there  is  only  one  formal  Objedt,  viz.  the  Truth 
revealing  ;  tlius  is  one  Adi  of  beatifick  Vifion,  whereby 
feveral  Creatures  are  leen  in  God*  becaufe  there  is 
one  clear  Manifeflation  of  God,  as  a  formal  Objedt. 

Therefore  the  Difference  found  in  the  Vifion  of 
the  Blefied,  is  only  accidental  j  becaufe  it  is  only  taken 
from  that  Part  of  the  Blelfed,  who  fee  the  primary  Ob- 
jcdl,  viz.  the  divine  Effence,  with  the  Attributes,  in  3 
clearer  Manner  than  the  others  ;  or  that  fome  of  the 
Blcffed  fee  more  or  lefs  C'reatures  in  God,  which 
are  the  fecondary  Objedls  of  the  beatifick  Vifion  5 
which  Difference  is  only  accidental. 

This  leads  us  infenfibJy  to  this  important  Queflion^ 
viz.  if  the  Vifion  of  all  the  Bleffed  be  equal  or  inequal, 
and  whence  can  proceed  the  Equality  or  Inequality  of  th$ 
beatifick  Vifion  ? 

To  the  firfl  Part  of  this  Queflion,  I  anfwer,  that  the 
beatifick  Vifion  is  equal  in,  fome  of  the  Blefied,  but 
not  in  all. 

I  prove  the  firfl  Part  of  this  Anfwcr,  viz.  that  it  i$ 
equal  in  fome,  by  obferving  that  it  is  equal  at  lead 
in  Infants  who  die  after  Baptilin,  and  before  they  have 
acquir’d  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  as  having  an  Equality  of 
Grace  and  Charity ;  from  which  Equality  of  Charity, 
St.  Fulgent  ins  takes  the  Meafure  of  the  beatifick  Vifion, 
Lib .  de  Trinit.  Amplius  videbit  Denm  in  Hid  vita,  fays 
lie,  qui  dilexit  amplius  in  hdc  vita,  i.  e.  lie  who  loved 
9)ioft  in  this  Life,  will  fee  God  clearer  in  the  Life  to  come% 
And  as  Infants  receive  an  equal  Grace  in  Bapcifm,  for 
their  equal  Difpofition,  if  not  pofirive,  at  Jcait  negative 
to  it,  they  have,  confequently,  the  fame  Meafure  of 
Vifion  in  the  cverlafting  Glory. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part  of  my  Anfwer,-  viz.  that  the 
Vifion  of  all  the  Blefied  is  not  equal,  a  gain  ft  Jovinian  and 
other  Hcreticks,  by  the  Scripture,  the  Councils,  Bathers, 
and  by  Reafon.  —  By  the  Scripture,  John  xiv.  In  tbg 
JIo ufe  of  my  Father  are  many  Manfions.  1  Cor.  xv.  Other: 
is  the  Brightness  of  the  Sun ,  other  the  Bright nefs  of  the 
Moon ,  other  the  Bright  nefs  of  the  Stars ,  as  one  Star  dif¬ 
fers  fro7n  another  in  Brightness,  fo  is  the  Refurreftion  of 
the  Dead.  And  2  Cor.  iii.  lie  that  fows Sparingly ,  will 
gather  Sparingly.  • —  By  the  Councils,  particularly  that  of 
Florence ,  in  the  Decree  of  Eugcnius,  for  the  Union  of 
the  Armenians  5  where  it  is  defin’d,  that  the  Souls  of 
the  BlefTcd  fhall  fee  God  as  he  is,  but  fome  more  per¬ 
fectly  than  others,  according  to  the  Difference  of 
their  Merits.  Likewife  by  the  Council  of  Treaty  Sefs .  6. 
Can.  32. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.Jcrom,  Lib.  2.  Cont . 
Jovinian .  St.  Anguftin ,  Trait.  67.  in  Joan .  St.  Gregory , 
Lib.  4.  moral,  c.  42.  St.  Ambroje,  Lib.  5.  in  he.  and 
likewife  Ter  till  Han,  in  Scorp.  cont.  Gnofiic ♦  c.  6.  Oyo- 
mo  do,  fays  he,  multa  manfioncs  apud  Patron,  fi  non  pro 
variolate  mcritontm  ?  quomodo  fella  dijlabit  a  ftelld  in  glo¬ 
ria,  ft  non  pro  varictate  radiorum  ?  i.  e.  why  fliould  fe¬ 
veral  Manfions  be  in  the  I  loufc  of  the  Father,  if  it  was 
not  for  the  Difference  of  Merits  ?  why  Jhould  a  Star  be 
be  diftanccd  from  another  in  Glory,  if  it  was  not 
for  the  Variety  of  Rays  ?  —  By  Rcafon,  becaufe  God  is 
juft,  and  the  Order  of  Juftice  dillributive  of  Rewards, 
and  vindictive  of  Sins,  requires  that  Regard  may  be 
had  to  Merits  and  Demerits  ;  therefore  are  the  Torments 
of  the  damned  Souls  different,  as  we  learn  from  Mat.  x. 
Terra'  Sodomorum  '  rmiffius  crit ,  in  die  jutiicii ,  quam  tibi  1 
the  Rewards  of  the  B  idled  will  be  likewife  different. 
Alioquin,  lays  St.  Jcrom,  Lib.  2.  contra  Jovinian .  Quid 
perjeverant  virgincs,  quid  hiborant  vidtuv,  quid  marit<c  fo 
continent  ?  pec  conus  0  nines,  LI  pojl  penitentinm  eh  in  us  quod 
Apojloli  [wit,  i,  e.  Othei  wills  why  ihouW  Virgins  per- 

levere. 
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fevei-e  why  fliould  Widows  work,  and  'married  Women 
be  continent  ?  Let  us  all  fin,  and  after  Repentance,  we 

will,  be  what  the  Apoftles  are. 

The  Catholicks  anfwer  to  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Que¬ 
stion,  that  the  Inequality  of  the  beatifick  Vifion  proceeds 
from’  an  Inequality  of  Merits,  as  from  a  moral  Catifie  ; 
and  from  an  Inequality  of  the  Light  of  Glory,  as  from 

a  phyfical  Canfe.  •  ■  . 

They  prove  the  firft  Part  of  their  Anfwer,  viz.  that 

the  Inequality  of  Merits  is  the  moral  Caufe  of  the  In¬ 
equality  of  the  beatifick  Vifion,  by  the  Scripture,  the 
Councils,  the  Fathers,  and  byReafon.— By  the  Scripture, 
Ram.  ii.  He  will  give  to  every  one  according  to  his  Work. 

_ _ By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Fulgent  ins,  who  fays, 

that  the  more  one  has  loved  God  in  this  Life,  the  better 
he’ll  fee  him  in  the  other. — ByReafon,  becaufe  God  gives 
the  Glory,  by  way  of  diftributive  Juftice  ;  according  to 
this  Paflage  of  the  2d  Epift.  to  Timothy ,  c.  iv.  Repofita 
eft  mhi  corona  juft  it  ue ,  qttam  reddet  mihi  Dominus  juft  us 

judex. 

They  prove  the  fecond  Part,  by  faying  that  the  Faculty 
of  Seeing  God  does  not  belong  to  a  created  Underftand- 
ing,  con  fid  er’d  only  in  its  Nature,  but  as  inverted  with 
a  certain  Conformity  with  God ,  by  the  Light  of  Glory  ; 
whence  it  happens  that  the  Underftanding,  which  parti¬ 
cipates  more  of  the  Light  of  Glory,  fees  God  more  per¬ 
fectly. 

From  this  Subject  of  the  .  beatifick  Vifion,  which  I 
have  treated  as  amply  as  the  Limits  I  have  preferibed  to 
myfelf  will  permit.  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Confideration  of  the 
Science  of  God ,  which  is  alio  one  of  his  Attributes,  and 
which  is  properly  nothing  elfe  but  God  himielf,  as  know¬ 
ing  him fe If,  and  Things  different  from  himfelf. 

God  difeovers  Things  different  from  him  in  two  Man¬ 
ners  5  for  he  either  confiders  their  Effencc,  and  which 
Ways  they  can  be  made,  or  looks  on  their  Exiftence. 
Ue  underflands  in  his  Ideas  the  Effence  of  all  poffible 
Tilings,  and  which  Ways  they  can  be  made;  and  fees  in 
his  Decrees,  the  Exiftence  of  all  Subftances,  either  fpiri- 
tual,  ltich  as  are  the  Ideas  of  our  Minds ;  or  corporeal, 
fucli  as  Motion  and  Reft  in  Bodies  :  For  the  Things,, 
or  Subftances,  and  the  Modes,  or  real  Qualities,  only 
exilt,  or  have  exifted,  or  will  cxift,  becaufe  God  has  de¬ 
creed  their  Exiftence. 

But  if  it  be  aQucftion  of  the  free  Motions  of  a  created 
Will ;  if  they  ate  confider’d  in  the  State  of  Innocency, 
God  knew  them,  in  the  Determination  of  the  faid  crea¬ 
ted  Will,  to  which  the  created  Will  wanted  a  general 
Promotion,  but  not  a  fpecial  one,  neither  in  the  Order 
of  Nature,  nor  in  that  of  Grace.  But  if  the  free  Adis 
are  confidcr’d  in  the  State  of  Nature  fallen  by  Sin  ; 
then  they  are  either  good  and  fupernatural,  and  God 
fees  them  in  his  predetermining  Decrees  ;  or  not  exceed 
the  Strength  of  Nature,  or  are  bad,  and  God  knew 
them  in  the  future  Determination  of  the  created  Will, 
which  is  prefen t  to  him,  in  the  Eternity,  and  which  only 
wants  a  general  Promotion. 

Therefore  the  Efiencc  of  all  Things  poffible  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  divine  Idea,  as  in  an  Exemplary  or  Archi- 
type ;  which  Idea,  or  Architypc,  is  the  divine  Nature 
itl’elf,  as  participating,  in  fomc  Manner,  of  the  Crea¬ 
tures;  and  that  Idea  directs  the  divine  Will  in  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  all  Things ;  but  though  he  can  produce,  or 
not  produce  every  Tiling,  becaufe  their  Exiftence,  as 
poffible  only,  and  contingent,  depends  of  his  free  De¬ 
cree  ;  if  notwithftanding  lie  will  produce  them,  he  pro¬ 
duces  them  neccflarily,  according  to  the  immutable  Idea 
or  Architypc  he  has  of  them.  Whence  .the  Efiencc  of 
Things  is  immutable  and  nccefiiiry  ;  becaufe  it  depends 
of  the  immutable  Architypc,  not  of  the  free  Will  ol  God, 
as  the  Exiftence ,  which  is  only  contingent.  Neither  can 
God  make  a  Circle  a  Square,  or  order  that  twice  two  be 
five  ;  but  can  only  make  a  Circle,  or  not  make  it ;  or 
give,  or  deny  the  Exiftence  to  the  Circle,  to  the  quater¬ 
nary  Number,  &c. 

Theologians  call  this  Architypc  Idea ,  in  which  God 
knew  the  Kflcnccs  of  Things  poffible,  a  Science  of  fnnplc 
Intelligence ;  and  lay,  that  it  is  a  p radical  Science,  be¬ 
caufe  it  precedes  the  Decree  of  their  ProtUi&ion,  and 
ejirefts  the  divine  Will  in  that  Production,  viz,  as  far 
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as  the  omnipotent  Will  of  God  decrees  and  operates,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  immutable  Idea.  Whence  this  Axiom; 
in  the  Schools  of  Theology,  the  Science  of  God  direfts-, 
the  Will  decrees ,  and  the  Omnipotency  executes.  Or,  to 
fpeak  with  more  Accuracy,  God  underflands  in  his  Ideas, 
a  great  Number  of  Things  poffible,  of  whole  Number 
he  decrees  fome  by  the  Efficacy  of  his  Will,  and  acconi- 
plifhes  them,  when  he  pleales*  by  his  Omnipotency. 

But,  after,  of  the  infinite  Things  poffible  which  God 
underflands  in  his  Ideas,  he  has  decreed  to  produce  fome 
of  them  ;  then  he  fees  them,  in.  his  Decree,  as  prefen r,- 
or  co-exiftent  to  his  Eternity  ;  though  with  regard  ro 
us  they  are  future  :  And  that  Science,  whereby  God  lees 
the  Exiftence  of  Things,  is  called  by  the  Theologians, 
Science  of  Vifion  ;  which  Science  is  p radical;  and  fpecu- 
lative.  It  is  p radical,  in  that  it  has  the  Decree  of  the 
Divine  Will  for  Adjundt,  and  tends  toward  the  Work, 
or  together  with  the  divine  Decree  produces  Things,  of 
the  Modes  of  Things  ;  v.  gr.  the  Science  whereby  God 
knew  the  whole  Mai’s  of  this  vifible  World,  before  it 
was  made ;  or  the  good  and  fupernatural  Ads  of  the 
created  Wills,  operated  by  a  fpecial  Grace.  That  Sci¬ 
ence,  I  fay,  is  pradical,  and  accompanies  God's  Decree; 
and  precedes,  in  our  Manner  of  conceiving,  the  Things 
thcmfelves,  and  their  Modes  ;  but  that  Science  is  fpccu- 
lative,  which  confiders  Things,  or  their  Modes,  as  al¬ 
ready  exifting  ;  and  is  a  Science,  either  of  Dileftion ,  of 
of  Approbation ,  or  even  of  Improbation .  It  is  a  Science 
of  Approbation,  when  it  has  for  Objed  Things  which 
God  has  operated  ;  and  of  Improbation,  when  it  confi¬ 
ders  Things  which  God  has  only  permitted,  not  per-, 
formed  :  For  God  permits  Evil,  in  that  it  concurs  with 
the  fecond  Caufes  in  producing  them  ;  but  does  not  pre¬ 
determinate  thole  Caufes  by  a  fpecial  Motion.  Whence 
all  the  Evil  that  is  perpetrated  depends  from  the  divind 
Decree,  viz.  whereby  God  has  decreed  by  Concurrence 
with  the  fecond  Caules,  but  not  depend  of  it,  as  pre¬ 
determining  and  premoving,  at  Iealt  of  a  fpecial  Pre* 
motion. 

Therefore  when  it  is  laid,  that  the  Science  of  God  is 
the  Caufe  of  Things,  it  mull  be  underrtood  of  the 
pradical  Science  ;  /.  e.  cither  of  the  Science  of  limple 
Intelligence,  which  is  not  diftind  from  the  divine  Ideas., 
and  which  when  it  directs  the  divine  Will  in  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Things,  can  be  laid  the  Caufe  of  Tilings,  at 
leaft,  directing:  Or  of  the  Science  of  Vifion,  in  that  it 
has  the  divine  Decree  for  Adjund  ;  and  together  with  it, 
operates  the  Things  thcmfcJvesj  or  their  Modes  :  But 
the  fpeculative  Science  of  GW,  which  fuppofes  the  Ex¬ 
iftence  of  Things,  or  of  their  Modes,  cannot  be  called 
the  Caufe  of  thofe  'Filings,  or  of  their  Modes. 

For  this  Rcafon  the  different  Locutions  of  the  Fathers, 
which,  at  firft  Sight,  feem  to  contradid  one  another,, 
arc  ealily  reconciled  :  For  when  St.  Auguftin  lays.  Lib.  15. 
de  Trinit.  c.  13.  That  God  does  not  know  all  the  Crea¬ 
tures  becanje  they  are ,  but  they  are  becaufe  he  kiicw  it ; 
muff  be  underrtood  of  the  pradical  Science,-  to  which 
the  divine  Decree  is  joined,  and  always  produces  fome 
Good,  and  no  Bad.  For  when  the  lame  Dodlor,  Trail. 
53.  in  Joan.  num.  4.  teaches,  that  God,  knowing  Futu¬ 
rity,  had  foretold  by  the  Prophets  the  Infidelity  of  the  Jews ; 
not  7)mde  if.  And  when  Or i gen,  on  the  8th  Chap,  of  the 
Kpiftlc  to  the  Romans,  fays,  that  ioincthing  is  not  to 
happen,  becaufe  God  knew  it ;  but  God  knew  it,  becaufe. 
it  is  to  happen  :  All  tilde  Things  imift  be  underftood 
of  the  fpccu  ativc  Science,  which,  in  our  Manner  of  con¬ 
ceiving,  is  poltcrior  to  the  Hungs  which  arc  forded* 
to  happen  ;  and  which  confiders  not  only  all  that’s 
Good,  but  like  wife  all  that’s  Bad. 

Therefore,  as  God  is  not  necefiitated  to  produce  any 
Tiling,  but  produces  them  freely,  and  as  he  picnics  ;  it 
follows,  that  all  that  has  exifted  befides  God,  or  cxift, 
have  exifted,  or  do  cxift,  only  contingent  ly  ;  and  whatever 
is  to  happen,  is  to  happen  contingently  only,  and  not 
neccflarily. 

Thofe  contingent  Futures  are  of  two  Sorts ;  for  fome 

arc  abfolute  Futures,  as  the  univerfal  Judgment,  where 

God  is  to  judge  the  Quick  and  the  Dead ;  and  the  others 

under  a  Condition  only,  ol'  which  depends  entirely  that 

they  fiiould  happen,  or  not  happen  ;  and  that  Condition 
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ifiues  either  from  God  himfelf,  or  is  taken  from  the  free 
Determination  of  a  created  Will. 

It  is  certain,  that  thofe  Things  which  are  neceflarily 
to  happen,  pertain  to  that  Species  of  the  divine  Science, 
commonly  call’d  Science  of  Vifion  \  but  Theologians  do 
hot  agree  among  themfelves,  to  what  Sort  of  Science, 
pertains  that  of  the  conditional  Futures,  which  are  no 
lefs  known  to  God  than  the  abfolute  ones ;  fince  for  that 
Sort  of  Futures,  fome  admit  of  a  third  Science  in  God* 
Which  they  call  middle  Science ,  and  place  it  between  the 
Science  of  fimple  Intelligence *  and  the  Science  of  Vifion . 
Others  rejeCt  that  third  Species  of  Science  as  needle fs ; 
pretending  that  the  Knowledge  of  conditional  Futures, 
may  be  referred  either  to  the  Science  of  fimple  Intelli¬ 
gence,  or  to  the  Science  of  Vifion.  But  if  it  be  a  Que- 
ftion  of  thofe  conditional  Futures,  whofe  Condition  is  de¬ 
duced  from  the  divine  Will,  changing  the  Order  of  the 
natural  Caufes  when  he  pleafes,  God  fees  them  by  the 
Science  of  Vifion  in  the  Laws  of  Nature,  by  him  decreed, 
unlefs  by  an  inufuated  Power  he  changes  the  ufual  Or¬ 
der  of  Things :  Thus  he  faw  the  future  Death  of  He- 
Zekiah. *  foretold  by  Ifaiah ,  2  Kings  xx.  1.  in  the  ex- 
haufted  Strength  of  his  Body,  as  in  the  neareft  Caufe  \ 
ind  thus  had  a  Preicience  of  a  conditional  Future,  which 
was  not  to  happen  '*  which,  however,  had  happened,  if 
he  had  not  relolved,  of  all  Eternity,  to  change  the  Courfe 
of  Nature ;  he  did  ftep  then  between  Hezehiah *  and 
peath  which  threatened  him,  and  granted  him  15  Years 
more  to  live.  Multa ,  fays  St.  Auguftin *  Lib.  6.  in  Genef 
ad  litter,  c.  17.  fecundum  infer  lores  Caufas  futiira  funt * 
fed  fi  it  a  funt  &  in  prefent  id  Dei>  verb  futura  funt :  ft 
autem  ibi  ciliter  funt *  it  a  potius  futura  flinty  ficut  ibi  funt * 
ubi  qui  profit  falli  non  poteft  ^  nam  futura  diciiur  fe- 
nedlus  in  juvene *  fed  tamcn  futura  no7i  eft*  fi  ante  mori ta¬ 
rns  eft  :  hoc  autem  it  a  erit  ficut  fe  habent  alia  caufte *  five 
f nun  do  context  a  five  in  Dei  pr  efc  wit  id  refervata.  Nam 
fecundum  quafdam  futurortm  caufas  moriturus  erat  Eze- 
chias ,  cui  Dens  addidit  quindecim  annos  ad  vitam  \  id  uti - 
qtie  faciens*  quod  ante  conftitutionem  mundi  fe  fatturum 
■cjfe  prafeiebat .  Nec  tamen  illi  ami  additi  relle  dicer entur * 
nifi  aliquid  adder etur*  quod  fe  aliter  in  aliis  catifis  kabue- 
rat .  Secundum  aliquas  igitur  caufas  inferiores  jam  vitam 
fmierat :  Secundum  illas  autem  qua;  funt  in  voluntate ,  & 
prafeienlid  Dei ,  qui  ex  <e  ter  nit  ate  noverat  quod  illo  tem¬ 
pore  fall  urns  erat  (&  hoc  verb  futurum  erat)  tunc  erat 
Jini  turns  vitam ,  quart  do  finivit  vitam. 

God  faw  like  wife  the  Subverfion  of  Nineveh ,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Prophet  Jonah*  Jon.  iii.  4.  by  the  Science 
of  Vifion,  in  the  Sins  of  its  Citizens,  of  which  he  was 
to  have  taken  a  Revenge,  if  he  had  not  decreed  of  all 
Eternity  to  excite,  by  a  lpecial  and  gratuite  Grace,  their 
Will  to  Repentance  :  Though  the  Menaces  of  Jonas 
were  rather  an  Expedient  ufed  to  deter  the  Nincvites  from 
following  their  licentious  and  criminal  Courfe.  of  Life, 
than  a  Prophecy.  Otheiwifc,  if  wc  believe  St.  Auguftin * 
Nineveh  was  in  FaCt  deftroy’d,  if  wc  only  regard  the 
fpi  ritual  Sen  fe.  Ego  autem  puto ,  fays  he  in  Pfal.  1.  1  r. 
implctum  fuiffe  quod  Prophet  a  pradixerat :  refpice  qua  fuit 
Ninive*  (A  vide  quia  ever  fa  eft :  everfa  in  malo *  edificata 
in  bono. 


But  if  it  be  a  Qucftion  of  the  conditional  Futures, 
call’d  free*  i.  e.  whofe  Condition  is  placed  in  the  free 
Determination  of  the  created  Will,  they  are  neither  forc- 
fecn  by  GW,  nor  arc  they  to  happen,  but  remain  in  a 
mere  pofliblc  State,  and  are  to  be  referr’d  to  the  Science 
of  fimple  Intelligence:  For. thofe  Things  are  not  to 
happen,  where  there  is  no  Condition  to  be  put,  without 
Hvhich  they  cannot  happen  •*  if  they  are  not  to  happen, 
there  is  no  Truth  of  -them,  nor  Science,  nor  Prcfcicncc : 
For  God  fees  by  his  Prcfcicncc  all  that's  to  happen,  as 
prefent,  and  cu-cxifling  to  his  Eternity,  either  in  his 
Decrees,  or  in  the  Determination  of  the  created  Will, 
It  is  a  Qucftion  here,  ot  Futures  depending  of  the  Deter¬ 
mination  of  the  created  Will,  which  Determination  ifl 
never  to  happen,  and  which  God  never  fees  as  prefent  in 
his  Eternity  i  where  then  docs  he  lcc  it  ?  Is  it  in  the 


Comprehenfion,  or  com  pie  hen  five  Cognition  he  has  of 
the  created  Will  ?  But  the  created  Will  is  indifferent  to¬ 


wards  that  Determination,  and  never  has  a  Propenfity  to 
it  j  .therefore  Cod  forefeet  iu  no  Manner,  neither  that 


Determination  of  the  created  Will,  nor  the  Tilings  which 
are  to  happen  from  it  *,  and  confequently  the  Science  they 
call  Media ,  and  which  is  fuppofed  the  Exploratrice  of 
thofe  Kinds  of  Futures,  is  entirely  fictitious. 

St.  Auguftin  has  often  *  and  exprefly  rejected  that 
Science,  Lib.  de  prad.  fa?ift.  14.  where  expounding  a- 
gainft  the  Errors  of  the  Semipelagians *  what  is  faid  of  ‘ 
the  Juft,  Wifd.  c.  iv.  v.  ii»  He  is- carried  off  left  Malice 
Jhould  change  his  Underftanding*  takes  what  is  .found  in 
the  fame  Chapter,  v.  7.  If  the  Juft  be  furpriz’d  with 
Death *  he  will  be  at  Reft.  And  what  is  read  Ezek. 
c.  xviii.  v.  24.  If  the  Juft  turns  away  from  his  Juftice * 
and  commits  Iniquity  according  to  all  the  Abominations 
committed  by  the  Impious *  will  he  ever  live  ?  From 
which  Words  St,  Auguftin  reafons  thus,  Where* s  the 
Chriftian  who  has  the  Temerity  to  deny  that  the  Juft  fur - 
prifed  with  Death  is  at  Reft?  Likewife  if  be  was  to  fay * 
that  if  the  Juft  when  he  recedes  from  his  Juftice *  in  which 
he  has  continued  a  long  while *  aud  died  in  that  Impiety * 
in  which  he  liv'd*  I  do  not  fay  one  Tear *  but  one  Day  only * . 
the  fame  Punifhment  will  be  infilled  on  him  due  to  the  Re¬ 
probates*  and  his  Juftice  will  avail  him  nothing*  he'll  main - 
tain  a  perfpicuous  Truth  5  if  we  be  afked*  if  he  had  died 
while  he  was  Juft*  he  had  found  Pain  or  Reft*  who  will 
ref ufe  to  anfwer ,  Reft  ?  This  is  the  Caufe  why  it  is  faid*  ht 
is  carried  off  left  Malice  Jhould  change  his  Underftanding . 
For  this  is  faid *  according  to  the  Dangers  of  this  Life * 
not  according  to  God's  Prefcience*  who  has  forefeen 
what  was  to  happen ,  and  not  what  was  not  to  happen . 

Whence  the  fame  Doftor,  in  the  fame  Book,  c.  12* 
reprimands  the  Semipelagians*  for  teaching  that  Infants 
were  baptized  or  not  baptized,  in  that  State  of  In¬ 
fancy,  for  their  future  Merits,  before  they  departed  this 
Life.  For  as  thofe  Merits  are  never  to  happen, 
and  are  never  forefeen  by  God,  Regard  is  to  be  had, 
neither  to  the  Reward,  nor  to  the  Punifhment, 

But  he  had  already  condemn’d  in  the  Pelagians *  the 
Futilities  and  CavilJations  of  the  Science  of  Conditionals, 
as  well  in  the  Epiftle  to  Pope  Boniface *  as  in  the  195 
to  Sextus . 

Several  Places  of  the  Scripture  are  quoted  in  Defence 
of  that  Science  of  Conditional,  which  are  eafily  refolv’d, 
if  we  confider  that  the  facred  Scripture  does  not  dei 
viatc  much  from  our  common  Manner  of  Speaking, 
and  employs  often  the  fame  Figure  ufed  by  pro  fans 
Authors,  to  exp  refs  Things  otherwife  than  the  Terms 
would  do  it,  v.  g.  when  Chrift  fays,  Luke  xix.  40! 
Si  hii  tacuerunt ,  lapides  clamabunt.  There  is  there  nei¬ 
ther  Falfliood  nor  Lye,  but  only  a  Beauty  and  Energy 
of  Exprefiion,  and  not  a  Prediction  of  the  Stones  fpealc- 
ing,  if  the  Apoftles  were  to  remain  filerit. 

Therefore  fome  Things  are  faid  future,  in  the  facred 
Writings,  even  abfolutely,  which  notwithftanding  are 
not  to  happen,  viz.  to  declare  the  near  Propenfity  or 
Difpofition  of  the  fecond  Caufes ;  or  to  fiiew  likCwifc 
the  imminent  Danger,  that  thereby  one  jnay  be  more 
ready  to  implore  God’s  Clemency,  and  to  lead  a  bet¬ 
ter  Life.  v.  g.  Lib .  2.  Reg.  c.  20.  It  is  faid  to  Hezekiah* 
thou  fiialt  die,  and  notwithftanding  fifteen  Year# 
more  are  added  to  his  life.  Likewife  Jonah ,  c.  3.  v.  4, 
we  read  this  Prophecy,  Adhuc  quadraginta  dies *  fi  Nt* 
nive  fubvertetur .  Which  notwithftanding  was  not  de* 
ftroy’d.  Therefore  thefc,  and  other  fuch  Paffages,  arc 
calculated  to  awake  Sinners  from  their  Lethargy,  per- 
fuadc  them  to  mend  their  Life,  and  to  implore  Suc¬ 
cours  from  Heaven,  and  likewife  to  fiiew  the  Difpofi- 
tion  of  the  fecond  Caufes,  rather  than  to  declare' 
what  is  to  happen, 

Likewife  when  Chrift  fays,  Matt.  xi.  21.  Va  tibi  Co¬ 
ro  zain,  v#  tibi  Bethfaida ,  quia  fi  in  Tyro  fi  Si  done  Jaffa 
eJJ'ent  virtules*  qua  Jaffa  funt  in  vobis *  olim  in  c  die  to  (fi 
cincrc  penitent i am  egiffent  5  the  Defign  of  our  Saviour  ia 
not  to  prophetife,  but  to  reproach  the  Jrws*  who  in¬ 
habited  thofe  Cities,  with  the  Hardncfs  of  their  Heart. 
Therefore  God,  in  this  Place,  prophetifes  nothing,  but 
only  reproaches  the  Jews  with  their  prefent  Incredulity, 
whom  he  faw  had  refilled  that  Mcafure  of  Grace, 
to  which  he  knew  the  Tyrians  had  rendered  them- 
fel ves  fcnfiblc. 

If  1  bt;  afked  why  the  fume  Miracles  had  not  beert 
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operated  among  the  Tyrians ,  and  Sidonians ,  which  were 
.operated  among  the  Jews ,  and  which  could  have  ex¬ 
cited  them  to  Repentance  ;  Til  anfwer  with  St.  Attguftin, 
becaufc  by  a  higher  Judgment  they  were  not  feparated  from 
the  Mo.fs  of  Perdition ,  by  the  Grace  of  Predefiination . 

Therefore  when  David  afketh  God,  i  Sam.  xxiii.  12. 
If  the  Men  of  Keilah  will  betray  him  ?  and  the  Lord  an- 
fwers,  T hey  will  betray  him  ;  this  does  not  denote  the 
future  Prociition  of  David ,  which  did  not  happen,  but 
the  prefent  Will  of  the  Inhabitants  of  that  City,  who 
meditated  to  betray  David. 

Like  wife  in  2  Kings  xiii.  18.  and  following,  Joafh , 
by  Elifloa's  Command,  ftruck  the  Earth  thrice,  and  af¬ 
terwards  Hopped  j  and  it  is  recorded,  that  the  Man  of 
God ,  irritated  at  it,  exprefies  himfelf  thus  :  Si  percuf- 
fiffes  quinquies ant  fexies ,  five  fepties ,  percuffiffes  Syriam 
ifqite  ad  confumptionem ,  nunc  autem  tribus  vicibtis  penalties 
earn.  In  this  there  is  no  Futurity  intended,  nothing  was 
future  ;  but  the  Prophet  gives  King  Joafh  to  under- 
Hand,  that  if  he  had  obey’d  with  more  Confidence,  and 
Perftverancc,  the  Command  of  God ,  he  had  gained  a 
greater  Number,  and  more  compleat  Victories  over  his 
Enemies. 

Therefore  by  thefe  Palfages,  and  others  commonly 
alledged,  the  Science  of  conditional  Futures,  is  not  al¬ 
ways  eHablifhcd  ;  but  only  a  certain  Connexion  between 
the  Caufes  of  Things,  viz.  between  Merit  and  Reward, 
Punifhmcnt  and  Sin,  is  dcmonfbratcd  by  Locutions  a- 
dapted  to  our  common  Way  of  Speaking. 

From  this  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Conlideration  of  God’s 
Will,  who  being  a  very  fimple  Being,  his  Under- 
Handing  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  divine  Elfence  itfelf,  or 
God  confider’d  as  intelligent  *  and  his  Will  nothing 
elfe  but  the  fame  divine  EJfence  confider'd  as  willing  ; 
therefore  if  we  fpeak  with  Accuracy,  and  as  the  Thing 
is  in  faft,  there  is  but  one  Will  in  God  ;  but  byReafon 
of  the  Narrowncfs  of  our  Conceptions,  it  is  common¬ 
ly  divided  into  feveral  Sorts  of  Wills. 

1.  Into  general  and  fpecial  Will.  God's,  general  Will 
is,  that  whereby  he  has  eftabliflied  a  certain  Order  in 
Things,  which  is  always  kept,  unlefs  oppofed,  or  ob~ 
Hr tided  by  fome  particular  Caufes,  v.  g. ,  he  has  efla- 
blifhcd  that  the  Motion  of  all  Bodies  fhould  be  in  a  right 
Line,  as  the  fhortefl  and.mofl  fimple  •,  unlefs  obHrudcd 
by  fome  neighbouring  Bodies,  which  often  happens. 
Likcwife  he  has  created  all  Men  for  himfelf,  and  is  wil¬ 
ling  that  they  all  fhould  come  to  him  and  be  happy  • 
but  too  often  their  Pravity  revolts  againfl  his  Goodnefs ; 
therefore  tiiis  Will  is  not  adapted  co  fome  particular 
Thing  only,  to  the  Exclufion  of  all  others,  but  is  com¬ 
mon  indifferently  to  all  Things  in  general. 

The  fpecial  or  particular  Will,  is  that  whereby  God 
has  determined  fomething  in  particular;  and.  this  is 
again  fubdivided  into  Will  of  Plcafurc,  or  Bene  placiti 
and  Will  of  Sign ,  or  Signi.  5 

The  Will  of  Plea  fur  e,  is  that  whereby  God  is  pica  fed 
that  fomething  Jhould  be ;  or  is  the  Ad  whereby  God 
wills,  in  fad,  fome  Good  becaufc  it  plcafes  him,  v.  g. 
he  will,  of  a  Will  of  Pleafurc,  preferve  the  World  he  has 
created.  He  would  by  the  fame  Will  chufc  the  Blef- 
fed  Virgin  to  be  the  Mother  of  C brill  v  where  it  mtiH 
be  obferv’d,  that  we  can  only  wifh  Good  to  die  Thing 
or  Pcrfon  we  lo.ve  ;  but  God  in  loving  the  Creatures 

does  not  only  wifh  them  Good,  but  produces  that  Good 

within  them. 

♦ 

The  Will  of  Sign  is  not  properly  in  God,  but  is  an  ex¬ 
ternal  Sign  whereby  God  cl ii covers  that  he  wills  fome¬ 
thing  ;  for  the  Sign  of  the  Will  is  called  Will,  as  the 
Idled  ol  Love  is  called  Love. 

Si.  Thomas ,  \  part .  qtufi.  19.  art.  12.  reckons  five  of 
thole  Signs,  viz.  Prohibition ,  as  Pcrmiffwn ,  with  Re¬ 
gain  to  Evil;  Precept ,  Advice ,  and  Operation  with  Re- 
gard  to  Good  :  Whence  this  fmall  Verio  : 

Pracjfiti  ac  probibet ,  permittit ,  confid'd,  hnplet . 

Therefore  when  God  commands  or  atlvifes  fome  Good, 
he  wills  fomething  efficacioufiy,  viz.  a  Sign,  or  a  Pre- 

an  ^v*cc »  kut  lie  wills  not  always  efBcacioufly 
the  I  lung  he  commands ;  v.  gr.  when  he  commanded 

Abraham  to  fieri  lice  his  Son,  he  would  command  that 
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Thing  with  an  efficacious  Will,  though  he  was  not  wil¬ 
ling  that  the  Thing  fhould  happen,  but  only  that  Abra- 
ham  fhould  obey  the  divine  Command.  Likewife  God 
permits,  and  will  permit  Sin  but  he  wills  not  the  Sin, 
lince  he  hates  and  puniflies  it.  5 

Likewife  he  forbids  Sin,  but  notvvithfianding  concurs 
with  Man  to  perpetrate  it ;  therefore  die  Will  of  Sign 
includes  always  the  Will  of  PJeafure  with  regard  to  the 
Sign  ;  but  does  not  always  include  it  with  regard  to  the 
Thing  thereby  fignified. 

Note,  That  St.  John  Damafcenus  gives  other  Names  to 
our  firfi  Divifion  of  God's  Will,  into  general  and  fpe¬ 
cial,  and  calls  it.  Lib.  2.  Orthodox,  l'id.  c.  29.  ante¬ 
cedent  and  fublcquent. 

The  Antecedent  Will  is  call’d  by  St.  John  Damafcenus, 
Bene  placitum,  and  is  the  Will  of  the  Creator  loving  the 
Things  he  has  produced.  And  the  Confequent  Will  is 
called  Pcrmiffion,  proceeding  from  our  own  depraved 
Condition  ;  and  is  the  Will  of  a  jult  Judge,  giving  to' 
every  one  what  he  deferves  ;  as  expreffed  by  Tertullian , 
Lib.  de  Re  fur  reel,  carnis.  c.  14.  when  he  fays,  that  God 
is,  De  fe  optimum  ;  de  nofir 0  jttftum . 

This  General  or  Antecedent  Will,  is  not  always  ac~ 
complifhed,  but  is  inefficacious,  and  remains  fufpended 
by  the  Conditions,  as  I’ll  explain  it  hereafter. 

But  the  Will  of  Pleafitre  is  always  accompli fhed. 
There: ore  the  Antecedent  Will  is  not  always  a  Will  of 
PJeafure,  though  called  Bene  placitum  by  St.  John  Da¬ 
mafcenus.  But  the  Confequent  Will,  which  the  fame  Fa¬ 
ther  calls  P ermiffion,  is  a  Will,  Bene  placiti,  according  to' 
St.  Thomas,  or  an  Efficacious  and  Special  Will  •  fo  that 
the  Confequent  Will,  the  Efficacious  Will,  and  the  Will 

Bene  placiti,  fignifies,  in  his  Opinion,  one  and  the 
fame  Thing. 

EJlius  con  fid  ers,  likewife,  the  Conferment  Will  as  effi¬ 
cacious,  but  not  the  Antecedent  Will.  "  Whence,  Lib.  1 . 
Magi  ft.  Sentent.  difiinff.  46.  Paragraph.  3.  he  agrees 
with  thole,  who  believes  that  the  Antecedent  Will  is°only 
eminently  and  improperly  in  God,  as  are  Wrath,  Repen¬ 
tance,  &cf  but  not  properly  and  formally,  becaufc  it 
kerns  to  argue  fome  Doted  or  Impotcncy. 

The  Antecedent  Will  is  that  whereby  God,  in  our  Man- 

ner._  of  conceiving  Things,  wills  fomething  confider’d 

in  *  tie  If  only,  before  its  Circumitances  are  collfi- 
der  d. 

The  Confequent  Will  is  that  whereby  Cod  wills  fome-' 
thing  conlicler’d  with  all  its  Circumitances 

The  Antecedent  Will  is  alfo  called  by  St.  Chnfofelom, 

Horn.  1.  m  Epifl.  ad  Ephcfe.  the  (irft  Will,  and  die'  Con- 
fcqucnt,  the  fccond  Will. 

God’s  Will  is  alfo  divided  into  abfolute  and  conditional, 
bccaule  the  divine  Will  is  either  that  whereby  God  wills 
actually  by  an  internal  Decree,  that  llich  a  Thing  Ihbuld 
be  or  not  be  •,  and  in  this  Manner,  that  Will  is  abfolute 
andfuppofes  no  Condition;  llich  was  the  Will  whereby 

.  torc;lccing  Sin,  would  have  his  Son  incarnate,  or  it 

is  that  whereby  God  by  an  internal  Aft,  wills  fomethinn- 

under  certain  Conditions  ;  fucli  is  the  Will  whereby  he' 

wii  s  all  Men  to  be  laved,  viz.  provided  they  co-operate 
with  hint.  '  1 

r!/*M  l30t^  t*lcl"c  Wills  arb  always  accom- 

plilhed  ?.  I  anlwcr,  i.  That  the  abfolute  Will  is  always 

accompli (hed,  and  efficacious,  as  it  appears  by  theScrip- 
ture  A/Ar  xiii.  None  can  rejift  thy  Will.  And  Jfeaiah  xlvi. 
My  to  unfel  jh all  remain,  and  all  my  Will  be  accompli  feed. 
Rom  xx  Who  can  refeift  his  Will?  2.  That  the  Will,  cal¬ 
led  Conditional,  is  not  always  accompliffied.  The  ltea- 
fon  is,  bccaule  to  be  accompliflicd,  it  requires  a  certain 
Condition  ;  and  it  fometimes  happens,  that  the  Contli- 
18  not  Pllt ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  Conditional 

ll'ill  is  not  always  efficacious,  nor  always  accomplillnid. 
roi  Example,  God  wills  the  Con verfion  of  Sinners,  with 
tins  Condition,  that  they  co-opcmtc  to  the  Grace.  But 
it  is  certain,  that  fome  will  not  co-operate  to  it ;  then  the 
Will  whereby  God  wills  the  Convcrfion  of  Sinneis,  is 
not  always  accompli  fhed,  1  here  fore  it  is  not  fiirprizinp*, 
il  thrift.  Matt,  xxiii.  aficcd  Jerufalcm,  How  often  he 
would  afjcmblc  her  Children,  &c.  and  Jhc  would  not  ? 

God  s  Will  is  divided  bolides  into  efficacious;  and 

?  incfiica- 
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inefficacious  \  becaufe  God* s  Will  is  either  that  whereby 
God  by  an  internal  Ad:  wills  in  fuch  a  Manner  that  fome- 
tlung  Ihould  happen,  that  it  happens,  and  thus  the  Will 
is  efficacious  *,  or  is  that  whereby  God  by  an  internal  A£t, 
wills  that  fomething  ihould  happen,  and  it  does  not 
happen,  and  thus  the  Will  is  inefficacious.  Let  an 
Example  of  the  former  Will,  be  that  Will  whereby- 
God  wills  the  Salvation  of  thofe  who  are  laved  ;  and  that 
of  the  latter  to  be  that  Will  whereby  lie  wills  the  Salva¬ 
tion  of  thofe  who  are  not  Hived. 

But,  fay  you,  is  not  all  God* s  Will  efficacious  ?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  of  the  Pfalmift,  Pfalm  cxiv.  Omnia  qtt<c- 
cumque  voluit,  fecit.  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative,  if  it  be 
a  Queftion  of  the  Confiquent  Will ,  and  in  the  Negative, 
if  of  all  Sorts  of  Antecedent  Wills  indifferently. 

The  primary  Objedt  of  God* s  Will  is  God  himfelf,  be- 
caufe  he  is  the  fupreme  Good,  and  the  Source  of  all  other 
Goods ;  and  having  operated  all  Things  for  himfelf. 

The  fecondary  Objedt  of  God’s  Will  are  the  Creatures 
themfelves *,  becaufe  God  wills  the  Creatures  not  fo  much 
for  themfelves  as  for  himfelf. 

The  primary  formal  Objed  of  God’s  Willy  is  the  in- 
created  Goodnels  of  God  ;  becaufe  according  to  the 
Scripture,  God  has  created  all  Things  for  himfelf;  and 
becaufe  the  Motive  of  God  to  love  himfelf,  and  all 
Things  without  him,  muft  be  in  God,  and  undiftindt 
from  him  *,  for  if  the  divine  Volition,  had  a  Motive  di- 
ftindt  from  itfelf,  it  would  follow  hence,  that  it  would 
be  fpecified  by  a  created  Thing,  which  is  an  Abfurdity  ; 
therefore  the  foie  divine  Goodnels  is  the  formal  Objed:  of 
the  divine  Will ;  and  the  chief  Motive  for  which  God  wills 
and  loves  all  Things. 

The  fecondary  formal  Objed:  of  the  divine  Will,  is 
the  Goodnefs  of  the  Creatures  ;  becaufe,  though  it  be 
not  the  laft,  it  is  however  the  neareff  Motive  for  which 
he  loves  them. 

A  very  important  Queftion  relating  to  the  divine  Will 
is,  if  that  Will  be  the  Caufc  of  Things ;  and  if  itimpo- 
fes  a  Neceffity  on  created  Tilings  ? 

To  the  firft  Part  of  this  Queftion,  I  anfwer,  that  the 
Will  of  God  is  the  Caufe  of  Things ;  which  I  prove  by 
the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon.  By  the 
Scripture,  Pfal.  cxlviii.  For  he  did fpake  the  Word  and  they 
were  made,  he  commanded  and  they  were  created .  By  the 
Fathers,  elpeciaJly  St.  Auguftin,  Lib.  3.  de  Trinit.  c.  4.  in 
thefe  Words,  God's  Will  is  the  fir  A  and  fiver  eign  Caufe  of 
all  corporeal  Species  and  Motions.  By  Reafon,  bccaufeGW 
is  an  intelledtual  Agent,  who  adts  by  Power  no  otherwife 
than  it  is  applied  by  the  Free-Will:  The  Reafon  of  this 
is,  becaufe  if  he  was  ncceffitated  to  produce  the  Crea¬ 
tures,  he  would  produce  all  he  could,  which  however 
happens  otherwife  ;  therefore  it  is  a  Sign  that  he  has  pro¬ 
duced,  and  produces  them  freely. 

To  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Queftion,  I  anfwer,  that 
the  divine  Will  impofes  a  Neceffity  to  fome  Volitions, 
but  not  to  all. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part  of  this  Anfwer,  viz.  that  the  di¬ 
vine  Will  impofes  a  Neceffity  to  fomc  Volitions,  by  the 
Scripture,  and  by  Reafon.  By  the  Scripture,  Pfalm  civ.. 
Thou  haft  fit  them  their  Bounds  which  they  fhall  not  pafis. 
By  Reafon,  becaufe  he  impofes  a  Neceffity  to  thofe  Vo¬ 
litions,  at  lcaft,  to  which  lie  has  appropriated  neceffary 
Caufes,  v.  £.  in  producing  the  Summer’s  Heat,,  he  had 
adapted  the  Sun  nearer,  and  to  dart  his  Rays  in  a  more 
diredt  Line.  To  the  neceffary  Caufe  muft  be  alfo  re¬ 
ferral  that  Caufe,  which  tho*  free,  adts  notwithllanding 
in  fome  as  a  natural  Caufe. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Parc  of  the  Anfwer,  viz.  that 
God  does  not  impofe  a  Neceffity  to  all  Volitions,  by  the 
Scripture,  the  Councils,  die  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 
By  the  Scripture,  dice lef  xv.  Appofti  tihi  ignem  &  a- 
quaniy  ad  qttam  volucris  porrige  manum  luam.  Ante 
hominem  vita  &  mors ,  bon  ton  id  malum  \  quod  pi ac  tier  it 
ei  dabitur  /7//‘,  i.  e.  1  have  put  before  thee ,  the  Fire  and 
Water ,  that  thou  might  extend  thy  Hand  towards  which 
thou  plcafi.  Life  and  Dcathy  Good  and  livil  are  before. 
Many  he  fhall  have  which  of  them  he  cbttfcs.  By  the  Coun¬ 
cils,  particularly  that  of  Senfiy  in  Deere t.  Fide/.  Decret.  15. 
de  Libcro  Arbi  trio,  By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.yJu- 
guftiuy  in  fevcral  Places,  but  mofl  particularly  7 rati.  26. 


in  Joan.  By  Reafon,  becaufe  he  docs  not  impofe  a  Ne- 
ceifuy  on  thofe  Wills,  to  which  lie  has  appropriated, 
free,  contingent,  and  dcfcdtible  Caufes,  e.  Caufes 
which  are  not  to  operate  always  in  the  fame  Manner. 
Such  are  the  human  Acts,  which  depend  on  Mens  Wills, 
which  are  contingent  aud  defcctible. 

The  next  important  Queftion  ia,  If  God's  Will  be 
immutable  ?  Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative,  and 
prove  my  Anfwer  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and 
by  Reafon.  By  the  Scripture,  Numb,  xxiii.  God  is  not 
like  Man ,  that  be  JJjohIJ  lye ,  nor  like  the  Son  of  Man  that 
he  fijould  change.  Prov.  ix.  There  are  fever al  Thoughts  in 
the  Heart  of  Man  ;  but  the  Will  of  God  endures  for  ever. 
And  Malach.  iii.  For  lam  the  Lord ,  and  Ido  710 1  change. 
By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguftin ,  Lib.  xii.  de  ci¬ 
vil.  c.  17.  We  are  not  permitted  to  believe ,  fays  lie,  that 
God  is  otherwife  affeded  when  he  refts  from  his  l Porky 
than  when  he  operates  \  becaufe  he  is  not  to  be  Paid  af¬ 
fected,  as  if  fometbing  Jhould  happen  in  bis  Nature , 
which  was  not  in  it  before  ;  for  he  who  is  affeffed  fujfiers  \ 
and  any  Thing  that  fuffers  fomething  is  mutable.  Therefore 
we  mud  71  ot  imagine  the  lead  Idlenefs  and  Indolency ,  when 
he  refts  ;  no  more  than  Work ,  Toil ,  and  Induftry ,  when  he 
operates ;  for  he  knows  how  to  work  when  at  Red ,  and 
how  to  red  when  he  works.  By  Reafon,  becaufe  what  is 
immutable,  with  Regard  to  the  Difpoficion  of  his  Sub- 
ftancc  and  his  Knowledge,  is  alio  immutable  in  his 
Will. 

If  I  be  afked  if  there  is  Love  in  God?  PI)  an- 
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fwer  in  the  Affirmative  ;  and  prove  it  by  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon.  By  the  Scripture, 
Wifd.  xi.  Diligit  omnia  qtue  funt.  John  xxiii.  God  has 
thus  loved  the  World ,  as  to  give  him  his  only  Son. 
xvi.  For  the  Father  himfelf  loves  you.  1  John  iv.  God 
is  Charity.  By  the  Fathers,  efpccially  St.  Auguftin,  in 
fevcral  Places,  but  more  particularly  TraCl .  no.  in  Joan. 
Omnia  diligit  Dens  qua  fecit ,  &  inter  ea  mag  is  diligit 
Crcaturas  ratmiales  &  ex  illis  amplius  illas  qua  funt 
membra  unigeniti ,  iA  multo  magis  ipfum  unigenitum,  i.  c. 
God  loves  all  the  Things  he  has  made*,  and  among 
thofe  he  loves  belt,  the  rational  Creatures  ;  and  of  thele 
more,  thofe  who  are  Members  of  his  only  Son  ;  and 
much  more,  his  only  Son  himfelf. —  By  Reafon,  becaufe 
Love  is  the  firft  Adt  of  the  Will. 

From  this  Paffage  of  St.  Auguftin  wc  can  infer,  that 
God  loves  all  the  Creatures,  but  in  a  different  Manner. 

That  he  loves  all  the  Creatures,  appears  from  the 
Paftkgcs  of  the  Scripture  above  quoted  ;  and  from  that 
all  Beings,  as  they  are  Beings,  arc  good  *,  but  God  loves 
all  that’s  good,  therefore  he  loves  all  the  Creatures. 

If  I  be  afked,  if  lie  loves  Sinners  ?  I’ll  anfwer,  that 
he  loves  them  as  Beings,  but  not  as  Sinners ;  fince,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Dodtrinc  of  the  Fathers,  Sin  taken  for¬ 
mally  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  Privation  of  due  Righteoufnefs 
and  Goodnels. 

He  loves  them  in  a  different  Manner ;  becaufe  he  loves 
the  rational  Creatures  of  a  Love  of  Amity  and  Benevo- 
lency  ;  and  the  irrational,  of  a  Love  of  Concupifcence. 

I  may  be  afked,  if  God  loves  equally  all  the  rational 
Creatures  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  if  it  be  a  Queftion 
of  an  affedtive  Love,  he  loves  them  all  equally,  becaufe 
God* s  Volition  is  always  the  fame  in  itfelf,  being  neither 
fubjedt  to  Increafe,  nor  to  Diminution.  But  if  it  be  a 
Queftion  of  an  effedtive  Love,  he  does  not  Jove  them  all 
equally,  becaufe  lie  docs  not  diftributc  equally  among 
them  all  the  Goods  of  Nature,  or  of  Grace. 

Bcfulcs  Love,  God  is  fufceptible  of  Joy,  Deftrc,  Sor¬ 
row,  Fear,  and  the  like,  anfwcring  to  our  Paftions. 

Note,  That  it  is  not  a  Queftion  here,  If  God  be  fubjedt 
to  Paftions,  for  it  is  certain  that  he  is  not ;  fince  the 
Paffions  are  Motions  of  the  fenfitive  Appetite,  of 
which  God  is  not  fufceptible,  fince  he  has  no  Body  ; 
but  only  of  the  Motions  of  the  intelledtivc  Appetite  \ 
which  Motion  God  is  fufceptible  of,  either  properly  or 
metaphorically. 

The  Motions  of  the  intcllcdlivc  Appetite,  of  which 
God  is  fufceptible,  properly ,  arc  Love  and  Joy  ;  for  thefe 
two  Motions  include  no  Imperfedlions  in  themfelves. 
I  have  already  proved,  that  God  is  iiifceptibJe  ot  Love  ; 

there- 
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therefore  it  remains  to  prove,  that  he  is  likewife  fufeep- 
tibie  of  Joy  .-,  which  I  do  by  the  Scripture,  Luke  xv. 

1  here  is  a  great  Joy  in  Heaven  at  the  Converfton  of  a  Sin¬ 
ner  See  And  alfo  by  Rcafon,  becaufe  Joy  is  a  certain 
Quotation  of  the  Will,  in  the  Objedt  of  its  Volition,  as 
node  (feel  and  prefent ;  which  Quietation  is  in  God,  for 
he  repofes  in  himfelf,  as  in  the  principal  Objedt  of  his 
Volition,  becaufe  he  has,  in  himfelf,  all  Sufficiency,  as  a 
Bein°-  infinitely  perfedt,  and  independant. 

The  ocher  Melons  which  belong  to  God ,  but  meta¬ 
phorically ,  are  Defire,  Flight,  Sorrow,  Hope,  Defpair, 
Fear,  Wrath,  &c.  becaufe  they  are  not  m  him,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  proper  Signification  ;  Hope  and  Defpaii ,  for 
Example,  regard  a  difficult,  or  arduous  Good  ;  Hope , 
with  the  Pofiibility  of  obtaining  it;  and  Defpair,  with 
the  Impoftibility  of  obtaining  it;  but  nothing  is  difficult 
or  impoftible  to  God  .*  Therefore,  &c.  and  thus  Oi  all 

the  reft  of  thefe  Motions. 

The  next  Attribute  of  God ,  which  falls  under  our 

Confideration,  is  his  Providence. 

Providence,  is  a  certain  eternal  Difpofition ,  whereby 

every  Thing  is  directed  towards  its  particular  End ,  W  all 
together  to  the  univerfal  End ,  viz.  to  God’j  Glory.  1  ho* 
the  Bodies  and  Minds  tend  in  a  different  Manner  to 
their  refpedlive  End :  For  the  Minds  move  thcmfelves 
by  their  own  Liberty;  and  want,  for  afting,  but  only 
the  ordinary  Succours,  or  Concourfe  of  God ;  but  the 
Bodies,  being  incapable  to  move  of  themfelves,  muft  be 
moved,  and  determined  by  God ,  according  to  the  Rules 
preferibed  by  him,  which  they  cannot  tranfgrefs. 

Thefe  Laws,  or  Rules,  whereby  the  Bodies  are  moved, 
was  called  Fate  by  the  Pagans ;  and  which  was  confi- 
der’d  as  a  certain  Declaration,  and  which  fome  of  them, 
as  Democritus ,  Heraclitus ,  Empedocles ,  &c.  imagined,  to 
impofe  an  irrefiftible  Neceftity  on  the  Mind,  as  well  as 
on  the  Bodies ;  but  others  attributed  that  Neceftity  to 

the  Bodies  only. 

According  to  this  laft,  and  more  reafonable  Sentiment, 
Fate  is  defined  by  Bcetius ,  lib.  4.  de  Confol.  Philofoph. 
prof.  6.  inhtcrens  rebus  mobilibus  difpofitio ,  per  quam  pro- 
videntia  habet  qiueqiie  neftit  ordinibus ,  i.  e.  a  certain  very 
regular  Diftribution  of  the  Motions  of  all  Bodies,  where¬ 
by  all  Bodies  are  moved  towards  the  Ends  ordained  for 
them  :  But  as  thofe  Motions  cannot  force  the  human 
Wills,  thofe  Wills  tend  towards  their  End  by  their  own 
proper  Determination,  and  free  Ads. 

Notwithftanding  this  free  Determination  of  the  human 
Will,  Men  cannot  obtain,  by  their  natural  Strength, 
their  laft  End,  or  the  beatifick  Vifion  of  God ,  for  which 
they  arc  created.  For  a  fupcrnatural  End,  fuch  as  is 
God1  s  Pofleftion,  or  a  mod  agreeable  Union  with  God , 
feen  and  beloved,  cannot  be  acquired  but  by  fuperna- 
tural  Means  ;  therefore  as  Mam,  while  yet  in  the  State 
of  Innocence,  wanted  a  fupcrnatural  Succour  of  God 
his  Creator ;  likewife,  after  the  Fall  of  human  Na¬ 
ture,  his  Poflerity  want  the  Grace  of  Cbrifl  their  Sa¬ 
viour,  which  is  much  more  powerful,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  eternal  Felicity  :  Thofe  among  them,  who  arrive 
at  it,  are  call’d  Prcdcftinates  ;  and  thofe  who  are  de- 
barr’d  from  it,  Reprobates.  Therefore,  if  the  divine  Pro¬ 
vidence  be  conlidcr’d,  with  regard  to  Man  alone,  it 
contains  in  itfelf  two  Parts,  viz.  Prcdefiination,  and  Re¬ 
probation. 

Predeftination ,  is  a  certain  previous  Dcftination : 
Whence,  under  that  Denomination,  are  contained  all 
that  God  has  determin’d  ihoukl  happen  from  all  Eternity. 
Hence  St.  Auguftin ,  Lib.  de  Don  0  Per  fever,  c.  17.  In  fud, 
lays  lie,  qua:  falli  nmtariqtic  non  poteft  prafeientid,  opera 
fua  fit  turn  dtfponere,  id  omninb,  ncc  a  find  quidquam  eft 
pi\c  deft  inarc.  In  which  Manner  the  Name  Predeftination , 
is  no  lels  refen  ’d  to  Damnation  and  Pain,  than  to  Sal¬ 
vation  and  Glory.  Therefore  God  is  laid,  by  the  fame 
Do&or,  in  EncbiriJ.  ad  Laurent,  c.  100.  Bene  utens  & 
malts  tanquam  fmmne  bonus  ad  corum  damnation  cm,  quos 
iufte  pra'diftinavit  ad  pcenam ,  ad  eorum  fa  Intern,  quos 

batigne  pr,vdrftinavit  ad  gr  attain,  i.  e.  to  Glory,  or  eter¬ 
nal  Life  ;  for,  according  to  the  Apoftle  St.  Paul ,  Rom. 
vi.  3 .  The  Grace  of  God  is  eternal  Life. 

But  however,  Predeftination  is  mod  commonly  op- 
pofed  to  Reprobation,  and  is  only  adapted  to  the  Elcft  \ 
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whence  it  is  alfo  call’d  Elect  ion. 

Therefore  Predeftination  is  defined,  in  this  Scnie,  a 
divine  Dcftination  of  the  intelligent  Nature  to  Glo?y ,  by 
Means  of  the  Grace  of  God.  Which  Definition  may  be 
underftood  of  the  Predeftination  of  the  Angels,  as  well 
as  of  that  of  Man,  before  and  after  the  Fall  of  human 
Nature.  But  as  rhe  Diftinclion  of  thofe  States,  viz.  of 
the  State  of  original  Innocence,  and  of  fallen  Nature , 
has  appeared  of  very  great  Moment  ro  St.  Auguftin ; 
for  to  explain  the  Doctrine  of  Predeftination,  the  faid 
Doctor,  Lib.  de  dono  perfever.  c.  14.  defines  only  the 
Predeftination  of  the  fallen  Man,  and  to  be  delivered 
from  the  Servitude  of  Sin,  in  thefe  Words  :  H<cc  eft, 
fays  lie,  pradcftinalio  f anil  ovum  nihil  aliud :  prxfcientia 
fcilicet ,  &  preparatio  bencficionim  Dei,  qiiibus  certijfm $ 
liberantur ,  quicumque  liberanitir. 

It  is  call’d  Prefcience ;  by  which  Term  fome  under- 
ftand  the  Science  call’d  of  ftmple  Intelligence,  whereby 
God  knows,  in  general,  all  the  Ways  and  Means  where¬ 
by  Men  can  be  faved ;  before  he  prepares,  or  determines 
to  give  thefe,  or  thofe,  Succours  to  thefe  or  thofe  Men. 
Whence,  lay  they,  Preparation  is  fubjoined,  i.  e.  the 
Alt,  or  Decree  of  the  Divine  Will,  following  the  Science 
of  ftmple  Intelligence  ;  by  which  Decree  God  prepares, 
or  gives  certain  Benefits,  or  Means  conducive  to  the 
eternal  Felicity. 

Others  by  the  Term  Prefcience,  underftand  the  Science 
of  Vifion,  which  has  the  divine  Decree  joined  to  it.  For, 
lay  they,  it  is  not  a  general  Prefcience  of  all  the  Graces 
which  God  can  give  to  all  Men  ;  but  it  is  a  fpecial  Pre¬ 
fcience  of  the  future  Benefits,  or  Graces,  whereby  he 
has  decreed  to  deliver  thofe  who  are  delivered  ;  and 
therefore  is  joined  with  the  Preparation  of  the  faid  Be¬ 
nefits  ;  and  accompany  God's  Decree.  For  which  Rea- 
fon  the  fame  Do  dor.  Lib.  de  pradeftin.  fault,  c.  10. 
writes  thus :  The  Predeftination  cannot  be  without  the 
Prefcience ,  but  the  Prefcience  can  be  without  the  Predefti¬ 
nation ;  for  God  has  provided  by  the  Predeftination  what 
be  was  to  do.  And  Lib.  de  dono  per fev.  c.  18.  Predefti¬ 
nation,  is  alfo  ftgnified  by  the  Name  of  Prefcience,  8rc. 

The  Divine  Prefcience,  in  the  holy  Scripture,  with  re- 
fped  to  theEleds,  or  Predeftinatcs,  is  a  Science  of  Di- 
hftion ,  and  Approbation ,  or  is  the  Predeftination  itfelf  ; 
but  with  refped  to  the  Wicked,  and  Reprobates,  it  is  a 
Science  of  Improbation ;  whereby  God  neither  approves, 
nor  chufes  the  Reprobates  ;  whom,  therefore,  he  is  faid 
not  to  know. 

Therefore  Predeftination  is  together,  the  Prefcience 
and  the  Preparation  of  God* s  Benefits  ;  i.  e.  of  all  Sbrts 
of  Graces;  in  which  confifts,  particularly.  Vocation, 
Juftification,  and  laftly  final  Perfevcrance  ;  whereby  all 
the  Eled  are  delivered  from  the  Servitude  of  Sin. 

But  Predeftination ,  properly  taken,  and  as  defined  by 
St.  Auguftin,  regards  eternal  Life,  its  being  the  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  God* s  Grace,  in  order  to  obtain  eternal  Life  ; 
notwithftanding  which,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  to  the 
Grace  of  a  good  Life,  and  to  the  Grace  of  eternal  Life, 
according  to  St.  Fulgentius ,  i.  c.  to  the  Means  and  End  ; 
or  to  Grace  and  Glory :  However,  the  End  is  minded 
firft,  and  in  the  Order,  Intention  precedes  the  Means. 
For  thofe  whom  God  has  for  feen,  lays  the  Apoftle,  Rom . 
viii.  29.  viz.  by  the  Science  of  Vifion,  and  of  Approba¬ 
tion,  which  has  for  Adjundl  the  divine  Decree,  c . 

thofe  he  has  chofen  by  a  PrcdiluSlion,  before  the  Crea¬ 
tion  of  the  World,  or  has  decreed  in  his  Prefcience  to 
make  his,  he  has  predeft mated  them  to  be  conform  to  the 
linage  of  his  Son  .  .  .  and  has  called  thofe  he  has  pr c de¬ 
ft  in  a  ted,  and  juft  ifted  thofe  be  has  called ;  and  glorified 
thofe  he  has  jufiificd ;  by  which  Exprefiions,  the  Predefti¬ 
nation  to  Glory  is  indicated  to  be  before  the  Vocation  ; 
and  the  Vocation  before  the  Juftification.  But  in  the 
Order  of  Execution ,  the  Vocation  is  firft: ;  then  follows 
Juftification,  and  laftly  Glorification. 

Note,  Tii at  the  Vocation  to  he  underftood  here,  is  not 
all  Sorts  of  Vocation;  for  fcvcral,  according  to  the 
Do&rine  of  Chrifl  himfelf.  Malt.  xx.  1 6.  arc  called, 
and  but  very  few  cleft ed :  But  only  the  Vocation,  fe- 
ctindum  propojitum ,  as  the  Apoftle  fpcaks,  Rom.  viii.  28. 
i.  e.  according  to  the  eternal  Decree  of  God ,  whereby, 
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of  liis  mere  Goodnefs,  he  has  called  -  thole  he  has  de¬ 
termined  fhould  be  Partakers  of  the  eternal  Glory  : 

And  confequcndy  Jultifi cation,  final  Perleverance, 

and  Glorification  itfclf,  follow  this  Sort  of  Vocation. 

Therefore  thofe  who  are  juflificd,  and  do  not  perfe- 
vere  to  the  End  in  the  Jufiice  they  have  received,  are 
called  Temporal  by  St.  Augujiin ,  lib.  de  Ccrrep.  &  Gral. 
man.  42.  and  Lib.  de  don.  perfever.  mini.  57,  &  61  ; 
as  it  had  been  infinuated  before  by  Chrift,  Malt.  xiii.  2 1 . 
Mark  iv.  17.  and  Lnk.  viii.  13. 

But  as  Adam's  Defcendants  are  bom  in  Sin,  and 
therefore  cannot  merit  of  themfclvcs  Grace  or  Glory, 
it  is  evident,  that  they  are  not  predeftinated  either  to 
Grace  or  Glory,  for  their  Merits  forefeen,  but  by  the 
pure  gratuite  Benignity  of  God.  Which  Sentiment  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Apodle  St.  Paul,  in  fcveral  Places  of  his 
EpifUes,  as  in  that  to  Ulus,  Chap.  iii.  5.  He  has  not 
farced  us  for  the  ylfts  of  Juft  ice  wc  have  clone ,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  Mercy.  And  to  the  Romans ,  Chap.  xi.  5.  JVhat 
remains  is  faved ,  according  to  the  El  ell  ion  of  Grace 
i.  e.  as  God  an  live  red  Elias ,  complaining  that  the  Pro¬ 
phets  had  been  put  to  Death  by  the  impious  Jews,  who 
had  wcr/1  lipped  the  Idols,  that  he  had  faved  for  him f elf 
(for  they  did  not  lave  themfclvcs)  feven  thoufand  Men 
who  had  not  bowed  their  Knees  before  Baal :  Like  wife,  at 
that  Time,  after  the  Gofpel  had  been  preached,  few  are 
left  of  the  infinite  Multitude  of  Men  that  perilh,  who 
according  to  the  Election  of  Grace,  are  made  Partakers 
of  the  eternal  Life :  For  if  it  be  by  Grace,  it  is  not  by 
the  Works ,  otherwife  Grace  were  not  Grace.  And  Chap.  ix. 
of  the  fame  Epiftle,  ver.  11,  12,  13.  For  ftnee  they  were 
not  born  yet ,  to  act  any  Thing  good  or  bad  (that  what 
God  had  propofed  according  to  the  Election  ftoould  remain ) 
not  from  the  Works,  but  from  him  who  calls,  it  is  faid 
to  him  becaufe  the  greater  [hall  ferve  the  leffer ,  as  it  is 
written,  I  have  loved  Jacob ,  and  hated  Efau.  Which 
Place  of  the  Scripture  St.  Augujiin,  in  Encbir .  de  fide, 
fpe,  id  chariiate,  c.  9S.  explains  in  this  Manner :  Where¬ 
in ,  fays  he,  if  God  defigned  we  fimtld  underjland  the  fu¬ 
ture  Jl'crks,  cither  good  of  this,  or  bad  of  that ,  which 
Works  God  fore  fees  likewife,  he  had  not  faid,  not  of  the 
Works  ;  but  had  faid ,  on  the  contrary,  from  future  Works. 
And  Lib.  1.  contra  duas  Epijl.  Pelagian,  c.  7.  he  repri¬ 
mands  them  tints  :  Certainly  you  are  mad,  when  contrary 
to  what  the  Oracle  I'rnth  himfelf  has  pronounced,  that  it 
;*j  not  from  the  Works,  but  from  him  that  calls ,  you  fay 
that  Jacob  was  beloved  for  the  future  good  Works  God 
did  forefee  he  would  do  ;  and  thus  contradift  the  ylpoftle, 
who  fays  not  of  the  JVorks ;  as  if  he  could  not  as  well 
have  faid,  not  from  the  prefent ,  but  from  the  future 
Works  \  but  he  fays  not  from  the  Works,  to  prize  Grace. 

But  to  take  oif  all  Occafion  of  Doubt,  with  regard  to 
the  Meaning  of  the  Apollle,  and  to  flicvv  clearly  that 
the  Dilution  mentioned  in  thefe  Words,  I  have  loved 
Jacob ,  is  entirely  gratuite  ;  we  mud  obferve  what  the 
Apoltic  anfwcrs  to  the  Objection  which  lie  makes  to 
himfelf,  ver.  19.  for  who  can  refill  his  Will? 

To  folve  this  Objection,  he  lias  not  Recourfe  to  the 
Pnvifion  of  future  Merits,  which  Solution  would  be  very 


it  only  in  the  Law,  and  the  Doch'inc,  and  in  the  Ex¬ 
ample  of  Chrift.  Therefore  he  maintained,  and  all  the 
Pelagians  with  him,  that  the  Sin  of  Adam  had  a  fief  ted 
him  only,  and  none  ol  his  Delcendants  ;  and  confe- 
qucntly  we  were  free  of  the  original  Sin,  and  capable  by 
our  own  Strength  to  merit  the  eternal  Glory. 

The  Semipelagians  acknowledged  the  original  Sin,  and 
the  Neccffity  of  a  Regeneration  by  Baptifm  *,  but  they 
were  of  Opinion  that  we  could  operate  the  Beginning  of 
our  Salvation.  This  is  what  St.  Prof  per  writes  of  them 
in  his  Epidle  to  St.  Augujiin  :  Their  Definition  and .  Pro - 
frjfion,  lays  he,  is,  that  all  Men  have  finned  in  Adam ; 
and  that  no  Body  is  faved  by  his  (Porks,  but  by  the  Grace 
of  God  ;  notwilhjhrnding  which ,  a  Propitiation ,  which  is 
in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Blood  of  Chrid,  is  proposed  to  all 
without  Exception  ;  that  whofoever  will  profefs  the  Faith 
of  Chrid,  and  be  baptized,  may  be  five  J.  And  thofe  who 
believe,  and  remain  in  that  Faith ,  which  ever  after  is  to 
be  aftifted  by  the  Grace  of  God,  God  had  forefeen,  and 
prcdcjlinafed  them  to  the  Inheritance  of  his  Kingdom,  as 
worthy  of  it. 

When  they  were  afkcd  what  were  their  Sentiment 
with  Regard  to  Infants,  who  having  not  yet  the  Ufe  of 
their  Liberty,  fome  were  called  to  the  Grace  of  Baptifm, 
and  others  not?  They  had  Recourfe  to  the  Science  ex- 
ploratrice  of  conditional  Futures ;  which  we  learn  like¬ 
wife  from  St.  Profper.  They  fay,  that  fuch  are  lofl,  and 
fuch  are  faved,  whom  the  divine  Science  has  forefeen  what 
they  had  been ,  if  they  had  arrived  to  more  mature  Tears . 
They  thought  the  fame  of  thofe  Nations,  who  in  pafl  Ages 
were  permitted  to  follow  their  own  Ways  or  who,  at  this 
prefent  Tme,  perijh  in  their  antient  Ignorance. 

But  this  Manner  of  explaining  the  Mydery  of  Predcfti- 
nation,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  that  of  the  Catholick 
Church.  For,  1.  The  divine  Science  never  forefees  Things 
which  are  never  to  happen  ;  which  we  have  already 
diffidently  proved.  Beddcs,  if  God  was  to  expert  the 
Confent  of  our  Will  before  he  would  give  us  his  Grace, 
the  Beginning  of  our  Faith  and  Salvation  would  be  from 
us,  not  from  God ;  therefore  God  fhould  not  difemi  us, 
but  we  fhould  dfeern  ourfedves,  contrary  to  the  Dodrine 
of  the  Apodle,  1  Cor.  iv.  7.  Who  ?naketb  thee  to  differ  from 
another?  what  haft  thou  that  thou  haft  not  received?  If  thou 
haft  received  it,  why  fhould  thou  glory,  as  if  thou  had  not 
received  it  ?  And  Epift.  to  the  Ephefans,  Chap.  i.  4.  He 
has  elected  ns  in  himfelf,  before  the  Creation  of  the  World, 
that  we  may  be  holy  and  immaculate  in  his  Pre fence,  in 
Charity.  The  Apodle  don’t  fay,  that  he  has  elefted  its, 
becaule  he  has  lorcfcen  that  we  were  to  be  holy,  but 
that  vie  fhould  be  holy  j  to  fhew,  that  Holinefs  and  Judicc 
are  the  Effed,  not  the  Caufe  of  our  Eledion.  Which 
Tedimony  St  .Augujiin  employs  againd  the  Pelagians, 
Lib.  de  prec  deft,  fault,  c.  1 8.  Therefore  God  has  cleft  eel  us 
in  Chriji  before  the  Creation  of  the  World ,  predeftinating 
us  in  the  Adoption  of  Children  not  becaufe  we  were  to  be 
immaculate,  and  holy  of  ourfelvcs  ;  but  he  has  chofen  and 
prcdcjHuated  us  that,  wc  fhould  be  holy,  and  has  aft  eel  us  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  Will ,  that  none  Jhould  gloiy  of  his  own 
Ability,  but  only  of  the  Will  of  God . 

'I’hc  fame  Dodor,  c ,  12.  of  the  dime  Book,  fhews 


cafy,  if  it  was  a  true  one  •,  but  reprefents  the  Mydery 
of  Prcdeflination  as  incomprehcnfible  to  human  Nature, 
by  this  Anfwer :  O  homo  til  quis  cs  qui  refpondcas  Deo? 
n  urn  quid  dicit  figmentum  ci  qui  fe  Jinx  it ,  quid  me  fccijli  ft  c? 
an  non  habet  pot  eft  at  cm  fig  ulus  luti  cx  eddem  majfd  facer  e 
aliud  quidem  vas  in  honor  cm,  aliud  in  contumeliam  ?  And 
towards  the  End  of  the  eleventh  Chapter  he  concludes 
this  whole  Difputc  of  the  Predcfli nation  of  Saints,  by 
thcle  Words  :  O  altitudo  divitiarmn  fapicnt'nv  &  fcicnti.v 
Dei:  quam  incomprchenfbilia  funt  judicia  cjus,  &  inve- 
Jligabiles  vi.r  cjus  l  But  the  Myllcry  of  the  Prcdcjlination 
•would  not  be  impenetrable,  if  it  was  from  the  forelecn 
Merits. 

Pelagius ,  an  Englift)  Monk,  preached  this  Podrinc 
towards  the  Year  of  Chrift  1410,  That  Prcdeflination 
to  Gloiy  was  the  Filed  of  our  own  Merits  forelecn  of 
God  j  which  Merits  were  entirely  natural,  and  depending 
entirely  of  the  good  Ufe  we  make  ol  our  Free-Will  ; 
and  were  not  perleded  by  the  Grace  of  Chriji  i  It  is 
true  tii;ir  he  admitted  the  Name  of  Grace,  but  he  placed 


that  the  Previfion  of  Merits  can  have  no  Place  in  Infants, 
bccauic  they  cither  die  alter  Baptifm,  and  arc  made  Par¬ 
takers  ol  the  eternal  Glory  ;  or  before  Baptifm,  and  arc 
lent  into  external  Darkncfs.  Neither  is  it  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Care  or  Neglcd  of  Parents,  that  Infants  are  not 
.regenerated  by  Baptifm,  or  die  without  it  j  for,  lays  he, 
Lib.  dc  don.  perfev,  c.  12.  God  wills  not ,  fome  times,  that 
Baptifm  fijould  be  adminiflred  to  an  Infant ,  though  its 
Parents  make  all  the  I lafte  imaginable  to  have  Minifters 
ready  for  that  yldminiftration  ;  ami  he  docs  not  keep  him 
alive  long  enough  to  receive  it. 

Thole  who  lay  that  the  Prcdeflination  to  Grace  is 
gratuite,  whereby  we  dc  ferve  the  eternal  (.dory  *  but 
that  eternal  Glory  is  granted  to  our  Merits,  lay  nothing. 
For  they  onlyconfidcr  the  Order  of  Execution,  whereby 
it  is  certain,  that  the  Works  done  by  the  Succours  of 
GW’s  Grace,  precede  the  Glory  which  is  the  Reward 
of  good  Works  bur  if  we  confulcr  the  Order  of  In- 
■  tention,  Grace  does  not  precede  the  Glory,  but  lbl- 
Jows  it, 


* 
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But  however,  I  do  not  pretend  by  this  Doftrine  of  gra- 
tuite  Predeftination,  to  eftablifh  or  countenance  Fate  or 
Defpair,  or  Indolency  in  afting ;  for  whofoever  is  pre- 
deftinated,  gratis ,  to  eternal  Salvation  it  is  by  his  good 
Works,  done  by  the  preventing  and  preparing  Grace 
of  our  Saviour.  Whence  by  Predeftination,  they  have 
the  Happinefs  to  hear  the  Gofpel  preached  to  them ; 
they  have  the  Occafions  of  afting  well ;  they  obtain  by 
their  Prayers,  and  by  thofe  of  their  Friends,  to  per- 
fevere  to  the  End,  in  the  Love  of  Christ,  & c.  which 
Benefits  are  all  compriz’d  in  the  Definition  of  Predefti- 

nation.  ,  n 

\ Therefore ,  whofoever ,  fays  St.  Augufttn ,  Lib.  ae  Lor - 

rep.  &  gr at.  c.  7.  is  frvcd  from  Original  Damnation, 
by  this  divine  Grace ;  no  doubt  but  they  are  favour'd 
with  bearing  the  Gofpel,  and  when  they  hear  it, ,  to  believe 
what  they  hear  ;  and  to  perfevere  in  the  Faith  operated  by 
Dileft  ion  \  and  if  they  fometimes forget  themf elves,  when 
reprimanded  they  amend  j  and  fome  of  them,  though  not  re¬ 
primanded  by  Men,  return  of  themfehes  into  the  Road  they 
had  forfaken  •,  and  fome  are  carried  off  by  Death  immediate¬ 
ly  after  they  have  received  the  Grace,  and  thereby  delivered 
from  the  Dangers  they  had  been  expofed  to  in  this  Life.  All 
this  is  operated  in  thofe  by  him  who  has  made  them  Vafes 
of  Mercy  •,  and  who  has  c  ho  fen  them  in  his  Son ,  before  the 
Creation  of  the  World  by  the  Eleftion  of  Grace.  For  if 
Grace  be  depending  on  Works,  Grace  then  is  710 1  Grace . 
For  they  are  710 1  thus  called,  as  net  to  be  cleft  ;  for 
which  it  is  faid,  fever al  are  called  but  few  are  eleft .  But 
lecaufe  they  are  called  fecundum  Propofitum, .  they  are 
certainly  Eleft  by  the  Eleftion  of  Grace,  without  any 
Regard  to  preceding  Merits ,  fo r  Grace  is  their  whole 

Merit . 

It  is  proper  to  enquire  in  this  PJace,  which  are  the 
Effects  and  Signs  of  Predeftination  formally  taken  ? 

Note,  That  that  is  faid  the  EfFeft  of  Predeftination,  for¬ 
mally  taken,  which  is  done  by  that  efficacious  Will, 
whereby  God  has  decreed  to  lead  Men  10  eternal  Life. 
Whence  it  appears,  that  fome  certain  Conditions  are 
requir'd  to  fuch  Effeft;  the  firft  of  which  is,  that 
jfuch  Effect  be  of  God,  as  Predeftination  itfelf  is  o {God. 
For  Want  of  this  firft  Condition,  Sin  cannot  properly 
be  faid  the  Effeift  of  Predeftination ,  though  it  falls  un¬ 
der  the  Prefcience  of  God.  The  fecond,  that  this  Ef- 
fedl  fhould  proceed  from  the  Merits  of  CbriSl.  The 
third,  that  it  fhould  aftually  import  Glory,  either  for¬ 
mally  or  difpofidvely,  viz.  by  contributing  to  the 
aftual  Acquificion  of  an  eternal  Life  j  thefe  pre- 
.  obferved, 

I  fay  firft,  that  the  divine  Vocation,  J unification,  and 
Glorification,  are  the  principal  Effcfts  of  Predeftination, 
to  which  all  others  arc  referred.  Which  I  prove  by  the 
Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon.  By  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  Rom.  viii.  He  has  called  thofe  he  has  predeftinated , 
and  j uft i fied  thofe  he  has  called,  and  glorified  thofe  he  has 
juftifted.  By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Fulgent ius.  Lib. 
ad  Monim.  Where  all  Things,  fays  lie,  and  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  cur  Vocation,  and  the  Increafc  of  our  Juft  i ft  cat  ion, 
and  the  Reward  of  our  Glorification,  God  has  always  had 
in  the  Predeftination  \  becattfe  he  has  always  fore  fern  the 
future  Works  of  his  Grace ,  in  the  Vocation,  JuJI ificat ion, 
and  Glorification  of  the  Saints.  By  Reafon,  the  afore- 
laid  Conditions  requifite  to  fuch  an  Efieft,  arc  agreeable 
to  Vocation,  Juftification,  and  Glorification,  as  being  of 
God ,  from  a  fpecial  Intention  of  Salvation,  and  given 
by  ChrifT,  having  a  Connection  with  the  adtual  Aficcu- 
tion  of  Salvation.  That  EfieCt  is  double,  viz.  Grace 
and  Glory  ;  but  as  that  Grace  is  double,  viz.  one  of 
Vocation,  and  the  other  habitual,  called  Grace  of  Jufti¬ 
fication,  or  fanCti lying  Grace  •,  it  happens,  that  that  firft 
EfTcCt,  called  Grace,  being  fubdivided,  there  are  three 
principal  ElFcCts  of  Predeftination. 

I  have  laid  that  the  three  afore  laid  ElfeCts,  are  the 
principal  of  fcvcral  others,  and  that  all  the  reft  may  be 
refcrrM  to  them  •,  bccaufc  it  may  be  faid  juflly,  1.  That 
all  the  Succours,  not  only  internal,  but  iikewife  the  ex¬ 
ternal,  which  concur  with  the  internal  to  Juftification  *, 
fuch  as  the  external  Predication  of  the  Go  1  pel,  the 
Birth  and  Education  from  Chriftian  Parents,  the  Re¬ 


moval  of  the  Occafions  of  Sin,  converfing  with  good 
and  pious  People,  fraternal  Correction,  tftc.  are  reduced 
to  the  Grace  of  Vocation.  2.  That  all  other  fuperna- 
tural  Habits,  which  are  infilled  with  the  habitual  Grace, 
viz.  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  the  Habits  of 
all  other  fupernatural  Virtues,  are  reduced  to  the  Grace 
of  Juftification.  Likewife  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
facramental  Graces,  and  the  Gift  of  Perfeverance.  3.  That 
to  Juftification  can  be  reduced  all  thofe  Gifts  of  an 
accidental  Glory,  which  regard  either  the  Soul,  or  the 
Body.  For  thofe,  and  the  like  Gifts  proceed  from  that 
Benevolence  and  Charity,  whereby  God  loves  the  Prede- 
ftinates  for  their  Merits. 

Notwithftanding  that  feveral  oF  thofe  Goods,  which 
are  the  lefs  confiderable  Effects  of  Predeftination ,  are  not 
entitatively  fupernatural  ;  for  it  fuffices  that  they  are  con¬ 
ducive  towards  eternal  Salvation,  and  are  granted  by  God, 
through  the  Merits  of  Christ,  to'  that  particular  End, 
though  they  are  not  the  Effefts  of  Predeftination ,  as  con¬ 
fided  d  fimply,  according  to  what  they  are  in  themfelves. 
Thus  the  Goods  of  Fortune  can  be  laid,  fometimes,  to 
be  the  Effefts  of  Predeftination ,  when  they  ferve  to  give 
Alms  in  View  of  obtaining  an  everlafting  Kingdom.  As 
we  learn  from  the  Scripture,  Matt.  xxv.  Come  ye  Blef- 
fed  of  my  Father ,  poffefs  the  Kingdom  which  is  prep  ar' d  for 
you,  for  I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  Meat,  See.  Let 
the  fame  be  faid  of  Evil,  Pain,  Poverty,  Sicknefs, 
Death,  Lofs  of  Children,  Iftc.  fince  thofe  Things  are 
ordain'd  from  God,  through  the  Merits  of  Christ,  for 
our  Salvation  •,  for  it  is  written,  Rom.  viii.  That  to 
thofe  who  love  God,  all  Things  co-operate  in  Good ,  See. 

From  what  we  have  faid,  it  may  be  inferr’d,  that 
thofe  Things  which  are  not  entitatively  fupernatu¬ 
ral,  can,  notwithftanding,  through  the  Merits  of  Christ, 
contribute  to  our  Salvation,  and  are  the  Effefls  of  Pre¬ 
deftination  only  by  Accident,  viz.  as  far  as  they  help  the 
Predeftinates  by  fome  Motive  of  a  fupernatural  Order, 
to  acquire  the  everlafting  Glory. 

If  I  be  alked,  if  Sin,  or  the  Permiflion  of  Sin,  may  be 
ranked  among  the  Effects  of  Predeftination  ?  I’ll  anfwer 
in  the  Negative ;  becaufe  the  Conditions  requir’d  for  an 
Effetf:  of  Predeftination,  properly  fo  called,  are  in  no 
Manner  convenient  to  Sin  ;  for  that  which  God  hates  is 
not  from  him.  But  God  hates  the  Impious ,  and  his  hn- 
piety  \  therefore,  iftc.  befides  Sin  is  not  by  the  Merits  of 
Christ ,  fince  it  is  oppofite  and  deftrueftive  of  the  Grace 
of  Christ ;  therefore  far  from  contributing  to  the  Acqui- 
fition  of  eternal  Life,  it  is  rather  an  Obftacle  to  it. 
Who  in  his  Scnfes  can  imagine,  that  Sin  is  one  of  thofe 
Benefits  prepar’d  by  God,  for  the  Deliverance  of  thofe  who 
are  deliver’d  ? 

Another  important  Queftion  is,  If  Predeftination  be 
certain,  and  fo  certain,  as  to  inipofe  a  Ncceffity  on  the 
Predeftinates  ? 


Note,  That,  before  I  anfwer  this  Queftion,  we  muft  ob- 
ferve,  1 .  That  by  the  Name  of  Certitude  is^  gene- 
nerally  underftood  the  Infallibility  of  the  Alien t  a- 
grecablc  to  the  Thing  underftood.  2.  That  the 
Certitude  of  Predeftination  may  be  confiderM  in  two 
Manners,  1.  With  Rcfpeft  to  itfelf.  2.  With  Ile- 
fpedt  to  us.  Thefe  pre-obferv’d, 


I  liiy,  1.  That  Predeftination  is  certain  with  Rcfpcdt  to 
itfelf,  or  according  to  itfelf ;  but  not  with  Refpctt  to 
us,  ordinarily  /peaking,  at  lead  of  a  perfedt  Certitude.  # 

I  prove  the  firft  Parc  of  this  Anfwer,  viz.  that  it  is 
certain  according  to  itfelf,  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers, 
and  by  Reafon.  By  the  Scripture,  Ifa .  xlvi.  All  my 
Counfcl  ftjall  remain,  and  my  Will  will  be  accomplijhcd. 
John  x.  My  Sheep  hear  my  Voice,  and  J  give  them  eternal 
Life ,  and  they  ftjall  not  periftj  to  all  Eternity,  and  no  Body 
ftjall  raviftj  them  from  my  Hand.  By  the  Fathers, 
particularly  St.  Augufttn,  Lib.  dc  corrnp.  (ft  gt'ttt.  c,  7.  and 
8.  where  he  fp calcs  thus.  If  any  of  the  Predeftinates  pe¬ 
riftj,  God  is  deceived.  But  none  oi  them  perifli,  becaufe 
God  is  not  deceiv’d  ;  whence  it  is  not  iurprizing,  if 
Predeftination  be  defin’d  by  him,  the  Prefcience ,  and 
Preparation  of  God's  Benefits ,  whereby  thofe  that  are 
deliver'd  are  certainly  deliver'd.  Likewife  by  St.  Fulgcn. 
Lib.  ad  Monim.  c.  12.  And  Lib .  dc  fide  ad  Pet  rum*  c.  31. 
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Be  per  funded ,  fays  he,  that  none  of  thofe  can  perijb*  whom 
God  has  predejlinated  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  By  Rea- 
ion,  becaufe  what  God  has  efficacioufly  decreed,  and 
what  he  has  forefeen,  is  very  certain,  fince  his  Prefcience, 
which  is  very  pcrfedt,  cannot  be  deceiv’d,  nor  his  De¬ 
cree  hindred,  God  being  omnipotent  ;  but  he  has  decreed 
that  the  Predeftinates  fhould  be  eternally  happy,  and 
has  forefeen  that  flich  Happineis  fhould  happen  ;  there¬ 
fore  Predejlination  is  very  certain,  fince  its  Object  is  very 
certain.  Notwithilanding  that  it  is  poffible-for  a  Prede- 
deftinate  to  fin  mortally  in  a  divided  Senfe,  for  it  fuffi- 
ces  that  it  is  not  pofiiblc  in  a  compofite  Senfe. 

I  prove  the  iecond  Part  of  my  Anfvver,  viz.  that 
Predejlination  is  not  ordinarily  certain  with  Refpect  to 
us,  at  leaft  of  a  perfect  Certitude,  by  the  Scripture,  the 
Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. — By  the  Scripture,  Rom.  xi. 
Hi  fide  Jins,  noli  ahum  fapere ,  fed  time.  Here  the  Apo¬ 
ftie  treats  of  the  Predrjtination  to  Grace  but  if  this  is 
not  certain  with  Refpedt  to  us,  neither  is  the  Predejlina¬ 
tion  to  Glory  certain.  Whence  it  is  not  furprizing,  if 
the  Apoftie,  uncertain  of  his  own  Predejlination ,  was  fo 
fevere  to  himfeif,  that  he  lays  1  Cor.  ix.  I  chajlife  my 
Body,  and  reduce  it  into  Servitude,  left,  perhaps ,  after  I 
have  preached  to  others ,  I  may  become  a  Reprobate  my f elf. 
By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Chryjojlom ,  Horn.  11.  in 
Episi.  ad  Philip,  where,  on  thefe  W ords  of  the  Apoftie, 
Si  qtmnodo  occur  rani,  he  lays,  that  the  Apoftie  does  not 
dare  to  affirm,  that  he  fhall  occur  and  comprehend,  but 
only  lpeaks  as  if  he  doubted.  By  Reafon,  becaufe  if 
there  was  any  Certitude  of  Predejlination  with  Refpcdt  to 
11s,  that  Certitude  would  either  be  of  the  Predejlination 
known  in  itfelf,  or  known  by  fomething  elle  ;  but  there  is 
no  Certitude  of  Predejlination  confidered  in  thefe  two 
Manners:  Not  in  the  lirft,  for  who  can  penetrate  it  ? 
Thus  confider.  Are  not  God's  Judgments  infer ut able  ?  Nor 
in  the  fecond,  becaufe  it  would  be  known  either  by  Faith 
or  Science  ♦,  but  not  by  Faith,  fince  he  who  is  juftilied, 
is  not  obliged  to  believe,  as  an  Article  of  Faith,  that  he 
is  oi  the  Number  of  the  Predefli nates  *,  nor  by  Science, 
becaufe  there  is  no  Means  a  priori,  or  pofteriori,  where¬ 
by  a  Predeftinate  can  have  an  evident  and  certain 
Knowledge  of  his  Predejlination.  Add,  that  if  we  could 
be  certain  of  it,  it  would  be  unconceivable  why  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  fhould  exhort  us  fo  often  to  fear. 

Note,  That  I  have  faid  in  the  firft  Propofition,  ordinary , 
to  give  to  underftand  that  Predejlination ,  even  with 
Helped!  to  11$,  can  be  extraordinarily  certain,  by  a  Re¬ 
velation  from  God. 

I  have  laid  at  leaft  of  a  perfect  Certitude,  to  infi- 
nuate,  that  it  can  be  certain  of  a  moral  Certitude, 
and  that  there  can  be  fome  Signs,  .whereby  our  Prede¬ 
jlination  can  be  probably  known  ;  fiich  as  thofe  con¬ 
tain’d  in  the  eight  Beatitudes  of  St.  Matt.  v.  to  which 
is  added  an  ardent  Deli  re  ol  Hearing,  Reading,  and 
Teaching  the  Word  of  GW,  the  frequent  Ufc  of  the 
Sacraments,  a‘  true  and  Hidden  Converfion,  a  Zeal  for 
the  Honour  of  God,  and  of  the  Salvation  of  Souls, 
the  frequent  Thoughts  of  God ,  the  Defirc  of  Suffering 
for  Chrijl,  Patience  in  Afflictions,  a  Contempt  for  the 
World,  and  Love  for  celdlial  Things,  a  perpetual 
and  conllant  Will  of  doing  Good,  always  the  fame 
re  gular  Courfe  of  Life*,  accompanied  with  a  great  and 
true  Humility  ■,  and  above  all,  the  Profeffion  of  Faith. 
According  to  this  of  John  i.  lie  gave  them  the  Power 
to  become  the  Sons  of  God ,  viz.  to  thofe  who  believe. 
Likewill*  the  Hearing  of  the  Word  of  God,  with  the 
firm  Rcfolution  of  obferving  it.  According  to  this 
other  of  John  viii.  He  who  is  of  God,  hears  the  Words 
of  God  \  therefore,  you  do  not  hear  it,  becaufe  you  arc 
no)  of  God.  And  Chap.  x.  My  Sheep  hear  my  Voice. 
Luke  xi.  Bleffed  are  thofe  who  hear  the  Word  of  God, 
and  keep  it. 

From  what  we  have  laid  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
Signs  ol  Predcfl  ination  are  fotnc  Fifed  Is  whereby  the 
F.lcdl,  as  by  fome  certain  Marks,  can  acquire  a  very 
probable  and  almoft  certain  Knowledge  of  his  Eledlion, 

My  Anfwcr  to  the  fecond  Part  ol'  the  Qudlion  is, 
that  Prodefti nation  does  not  impofe  a  Necefiity  on  the 
Predeftinates  j  becaufe,  whether  we  confider  Vocation, 


or  J ufUfication,  of  Glorification,  none  of  them  deprives 
us  of  our  Liberty,  but  it  remains  Hill,  in  fome  Manner, 
in  our  Power,  as  it  will. appear  by  die  Induction.  For, 

1.  As  to  Vocation,  the  Thing  is  clear,  becaufe,  thos 
the  preventing  Grace  whereby  wc  are  called,  prevented, 
and  excited,  be  not  in  our  Power,  as  defined  in  the 
Council  of  Orange,  c.  3.  and  4.  and  it  plainly  appears 
from  Scripture,  Joan.  6.  Nemo  venit  ad  me,  nifi  Pater 
mens  traxerit  eum.  And  Rom.  ix.  Non  eft  vo  lent  is,  tieque 
currentis,  fed  miferentis  Dei ;  it  is  notwithilanding  in 
our  Power  to  confent  to  our  Vocation,  and  the  prevent¬ 
ing  Grace  ;  for  we  confent  to  it,  and  co-operate  with  it 
freely  j  as  it  appears  by  die  Scripture,  which  exhorts  us 
to  obey  to  the  Vocation  of  God,  and  reprimands  thofe 
who  will  not  obey. 

2.  As  to  the  Juftification  of  Man,  at  leaft  of  an’ 
Adult,  the  Thing  is  clear  ;  becaufe  his  Juftification  de¬ 
pends  of  God,  and  ol  the  Dilpofition  whereby  he  dilpofes 
himfeif  to  the  Infufion  of  the  Grace  of  Juftification,  and 
of  all  the  other  fupernatural  Habits  joined  with  it.  For, 
as  an  Adult,  prevented  and  excited  by  the  Succours  of 
an  actual  Grace,  can  freely  confent  and  co-operate  with 
God  calling  and  exciting  ;  in  the  fame  Manner  he  can 
likewife  dilpofe  himfeif  by  degrees,  to  become  capable  of 
receiving  the  Grace  of  Juftification. 

3.  As  to  Glorification,  the  Thing  is  likewife  evident ; 
becaufe  it  depends  upon  our  good  Works  :  For  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  he  who  after  he  has  received  from  God  Charity, 
and  the  Grace  of  Juftification,  excrcifes  himfeif  in  the 
Practice  ol  good  Works,  and  perfeveres  by  the  Succours 
ol  the  Grace  of  God,  will  have  eternal  Life  for  his  Re¬ 
ward,  and  will  have  Reafon  to  fay  with  the  Apoftie  St. 
Paul,  I  have  fought  a  good  Combat,  finijbed  my  Courfe , 
and  kept  my  Integrity  •,  what  remains  is  a  Crown  of 
Juft  ice,  which  God,  a  juft  Judge,  will  give  me  in  that 
Day,  and  not  only  to  me,  but  to  all  thofe  who  love  his 
Appearance. 

Another  important  Qneftion  on  this  Subject  is. 
How  great  is  the  Number  of  the  Predeftinates,  and  if 
it  be  letter  than  the  Number  of  Reprobates  ? 

To  the  firft  Part  of  this  Qudlion  I  anfwer,  that  God 
alone,  and  he  alone  to  whom  God  will  be  pleafed  to  re¬ 
veal  it,  knows  the  Number  of  the  Elects  becaufe  God 
alone  knows  thofe  who  are  his,  and  who  are  to  die  in 
Grace.  Whence  it  follows,  that  no  Body  can  know, 
without  a  fpecial  Revelation  from  God,  that  he  is  of  the 
Number  of  Predeftinates,  notwithilanding  what  Calvin 
lays,  that  every  Faithful  is  oblig’d  to  believe,  as  an  Ar¬ 
ticle  of  Faith,  that  he  is  predeftinate.  I  prove  my  Illa¬ 
tion  by  the  Scripture,  the  Councils,  the  Fathers,  and  by 
Reafon.  By  the  Scripture,  Ecclef  ix.  No  Body  knows  if 
he  be  worthy  of  Love  or  Hatred.  But  all  ‘things  are  kept 
for  Time  to  come,  dubious  and  uncertain.  Whence  the 
Apoftie  fays  1  Cor.  x.  He  who  imagines  that  he  ft  ends,  let 
him  take  Care  left  he  ftjould  fall.  And  to  the  Phil.  ii.  Ope¬ 
rate  your  Salvation  with  Lear  and  Trembling.  By  the 
Councils,  particularly  that  of  Trent,  Sefs.  6.  e.  15.  and 
1 6.  where  Anathema  is  pronounced  againit  him 
that  lays,  that  without  a  fpccial  Revelation  he  is 
ol  the  Number  of  the  Predeftinates,  or  is  to  have 
the  Gift  of  Peifeverancc.  By  the  Fathers,  particularly 
St.  Augujlin,  Lib.  dc  corrup.  &  grat.  c.  13.  Which  of  the 
great  Multitude  of  the  Faithful,  prefumes  to  fay,  while  in 
this  tranfitory  Life,  that  he  is  of  the  Number  of  the  Predc¬ 
fl  in  ales  ?  By  Reafon,  becaufe  Predejlination  depends  on 
the  final  Pcrfevcrance,  and  of  that  State  in  which  one 
will  be  at  his  Departure  from  this  Life  •,  and  who  cer¬ 
tainly  knows,  or  can  know,  what  that  State  will  be  ? 
Therefore,  &c.  <# 

To  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Qudlion  I  anfwer,  that 
tho’  we  cannot  know  without  a  fpecial  Revelation,  how 
great  is  the  Number  of  the  Predeftinates,  it  may  be  laid* 
notwithilanding,  that  it  is  Idler  than  that  of  the  Repro¬ 
bates  ;  which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and 
by  Reafon.  By  the  Scripture,  How  wide  and  fpacious  /> 
the  Gate  which  leads  to  Perdition,  and  a  great  Number  en¬ 
ter  through  it :  And  how  narrow  and  J trait  is  the  Way 
which  leads  to  Life,  and  but  few  find  it.  Matt.  xx.  and 
xxii.  A  great  Number  are  ceded,  but  few  are  chofun . 
Luke  xii,  Do  not  fear  little  Flock,  becaufe  it  has  pleafed 
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your  Father  to  give  yon  the  Kingdom.  —  By  the  Fathers, 
particularly  St.  Chryfoftom ,  Homily*  40*  *d  popul  where 
he  obferves,  that  of  a  thoufand  Men,  fcarce  one  is  faved. 

_ gy  Reafon,  becaufe  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift  alrnoft 

the  whole  World  was  Infidels :  After  that  Birth,  the 
crreatefl  Part  of  the  World  was  Infidels  ;  among  Chri- 
Bians,  fome  are  Hereticks,  others  Schifmaticks ;  and 
anion0-  the  Faithful  themfelves,  fome  are  bad  Livers  who 
die  in  their  Sin.  All  which  God  has  been  willing  to 
fhew,  under  feveral  Figures  in  the  Old  T eft  ament,  and 

1.  In  the  Deluge,  but  eight  Perfons  having  been  faved 
from  that  great  Multitude  of  Men  who  perifhed  in  it. 

2.  In  the  Conflagration  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  other  neigh¬ 
bouring  Cities,  from  which  none  were  faved  but  Lot  and 
his  Daughters.  3.  In  the  Entrance  into  the  Land  of 
Promife  ;  which  was  granted  but  to  Caleb  and  JoJhua , 
of  300,000  Hebrews  who  thirfted  after  it. 

If  I  be  afked  why  all  Chriflians  are  not  faved,  fince 
they  are  all  regenerated,  and  the  Sacraments  have  been 
inftituted  for  them  all  ?  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  becaufe  they 
will  not  enter  through  the  narrow  Gate,  but  chufe  rather 
the  wide  and  jpacious  Way  that  leads  to  Perdition. 


Note,  That  it  is  not  improper  to  take  Notice  here,  of 
the  Things  which  pertain  to  the  Book  of  Life  •,  which 
Things  are,  1.  What  is  underftood  by  the  Name  of 
Book  of  Life  ;  and  if  if  be  the  fame  with  Predeftina- 
tion  ?  2.  If,  as  there  is  a  Book  of  Life ,  there  be  like- 
wife  a  Book  of  Death  ?  3.  If  any  Body  can  be  blotted 
out  of  the  Book  of  Life  ?  Thefe  pre-obferved, 
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I  lay  fir  ft,  that  the  Book  of  Life  is  commonly  defined 
the  Memory  of  God,  wherein  he  remembers  all  thofe  he 
has  predeflinated  ;  becaufe  it  is  that  Knowledge  whereby 
God  fees  thofe  he  has  decreed  from  all  Eternity,  to  call 
to  the  Poflefllon  of  his  Kingdom  ;  or  as  St.  Anguftin 
fpeaks,  Lib .  de  Corrup.  (A  Grat.  c.  9.  It  is  a  Memoran¬ 
dum  in  which  they  are  written ,  by  the  immovable  Stability  of 
the  Son  of  God.  This  Definition  is  taken  from  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  for  2  Tim.  ii.  Fir  mum  did tur  fun  dam  en  turn  Dei  quod 
ft  at,  habeas  ftgnaculum  hoc  ;  cognofcit  Dominus  qui  funt  ejus. 
This  Book  is  alio  called  Amply  Life ,  Ifa.  iv.  San  It  as 
vocabitur  omuis  qui  feriptus  eft  in  vita ,  in  Ilierufalem,  i.  e. 
The  Predeftinates,  whole  Names  are  written  in  the  Book  of 
Life ,  in  the  celeltial  Jerufalem ,  according  to  this  of 
Luc.  x.  Rejoy  cc  becaufe  your  Names  arc  written  in  Heaven. 

If  I  be  a  Iked  if,  and  how  the  Book  of  Life  is  diftin- 
gui filed  from  predcfli nation  ?  Til  anfwer,  that  they  are 
not  diflinguifhed  really  from  one  another,  but  only  by 
Reafon  ;  becaufe  Prcdcftination,  taken  formally,  and  the 
Book  of  Life,  are  immanent  Adis  of  God ;  therefore  as 
they  are  the  fame  Thing  with  the  divine  Effencc,  they 
are  Jikewife  the  lame  between  themfelves ;  and  therefore 
they  arc  only  diflinguifhed  by  Reafon,  inafmuch  asPrcdc- 
llinaiion  is  prefuppofed  as  an  Objcdl  to  the  Book  of  Life. 

I  anfwer  to  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Qucftion,  that  as 
\Ve  admit  of  a  Book  of  Life,  we  may  alfo  admit  of  a 
Book  of  Death,  where  the  Reprobates  are  written  *,  bc- 
caufe  the  Reprobates  arc  written  in  fome  of  the  Books 
of  God\  far  we  read  Pfalm  cxxxix.  In  thy  Book  all  are 
written:  But  they  arc  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Life  j 
therefore,  (Ac. 

To  the  third  Part  of  the  Qudlion  I  anfwer,  that  no 
Body  is  blotted  out  of  the  Book  of  Life  of  Glory  ;  but 
fome  arc  blotted  out  of  the  Book  of  Life  of  Grace.  No 
Body  is  blotted  out  of  the  Book  of  Life  of  Glory ,  becaufe 
the  Prcdcftination  to  Glory  is  certain  •,  for  we  read, 
Rcv.ux.  Kjni  viccrit,  hie  vcjlieliir  vcjlimentis  albis,  iA  non 
del ebo  nomen  ejus  de  libro  vita.  Some  arc  blotted  out  of  the 
Book  of  Grace-,  becaufe  it  is  written  Pfalm  Ixviii.  Dc~ 
leant ur  de  libro  viventium ,  "which  mull  be  underftood  of 
the  Book  of  Grace  ;  becaufe  fome  of  thofe  who  by  Grace 
arc  ordained  for  the  cvcrlafting  Glory,  do  not  obtain  it, 
becaufe  they  deviate  from  the  State  of  Grace. 


* 


* 


is  no  Caufe  in  the  Creatures  deferving  Reprobation  ;  but 
that  God  without  any  Previfion  of  the  good  or  evil  Do¬ 
ings,  either  of  Parents  or  others,  has  decreed  fi-oni  all 
Eternity,  that  fome  lhould  be  chofen,  and  others  not. 

They  call  this  Reprobation  Negative ,  becaufe  they 
do  not  believe  that  God ,  without  any  Regard  to  Sin,  has 
pofitively  predeflinated  fome  of  the  Angels,  or  Men,  to 
eternal  Damnation,  fo  as  to  have  created  them  with  no 
ocher  Defign  than  to  make  them  Veflels  of  Wrath  ;  and 
that  for  that  Reafon  he  has  permitted  the  Fall  of  Adam , 
and  other  Sins,  that  thole  Men  he  has  deftined  to  Death, 
lhould  be  given  in  Prey  to  the  excruciating  and  eternal 
Torments  of  Hell,  as  fome  Heterodox  of  our  Time 
have  impioufly  imagined  but  they  only  believe  that  God 
lias  not  elected  fome  by  his  Grace  to  Glory,  even  before 
the  original  Sin,  becaufe  neither  Glory  nor  Grace  is  due 
to  them. 

But  nbtwithftanding ,  this  Opinion  of  the  Tomifts 
feems  very  hard  to  others,  as  incoherent  with  the  ante¬ 
cedent  Will,  whereby  God  defires  that  all  Men  lhould  be 
faved,  and  with  the  Doftrine  of  St.  Anguftin. 

For  St.  Anguftin  diftinguilhes  two  Sorts  of  Man*s 
States,  viz.  the  State  of  the  original  Innocence ,  in  which 
Adam  was  created  and  the  State  of  Nature  fallen  by  Shij 
which  has  been  that  of  all  the  Pofterity  of  Adam ,  after 
his  Fall. 

In  the  firfl  State,  Man  wanted  the  Grace  of  the  Creator , 
which  was  a  Succour,  without  which  he  could  not  obtain 
the  everlatling  Glory.  But  this  Succour  which  confided 
in  the  Illuflration  of  the  Mind,  and  the  prompting  of  the 
Will,  was  not  of  fuch  an  Efficacy  as  to  determine  the 
human  Will  to  ad ;  fince  this  is  a  Prerogative  of  the 
medicinal  Grace  of  Chrift. 

Therefore,  Man  could  in  that  State,  and  with  that: 
Succour  ad  when  he  .pleated,  as  at  prefent  our  Will 
requires  the  divine  Concourfe  to  operate  in  the  natural 
Order  i  but  that  Concourfe  did  not  give  him  the  Wilk 
or  did  not  determinate  the  Will. 

But  in  the  fecond  State,  viz.  after  Adam9 s  Fall  by  Sin* 
we  want  the  Grace  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  much  more 
powerful,  and  which  is  not  only  a  Succour ,  without  which 
we  cannot  ad  j  but  Jikewife  a  Succour  wherewith  wc  are 
certainly  determinated  to  aft  ;  for  it  operates  within  us 
and  the  Will,  and  the  Accomplijhmcnt .  According  to 
St,  Anguftin,  Lib.  de  Corrupt.  (A  grat.  c.  11.  and  12. 

If  we  believe  the  Tomifts ,  a  previous  Determination  of 
an  efficacious  Grace  has  always  been  neceflary  to  ad  well ; 
and  that  Grace  has  always  been  of  the  fame  Efficacy* 
either  in  the  State  of  Innocence,  or  in  that  of  Nature  fallen 
by  Sin  ;  .and  therefore  there  is  no  Difference  as  to  that* 
according  to  the  Tomifts ,  between  the  State  of  Inno¬ 
cence,  and  that  of  Nature  fallen  by  Sin.  And  therefore, 
they  plainly  judge  in  the  lame  Manner  of  Prcdcftination* 
and  Reprobation,  in  both  States. 

But,  according  to  St.  Augtftinc ,  mufl  be  confider’cl 
in  a  different  Manner,  according  to  the  different  State  of 
human  Nature;  for  in  the  firfl  State  of  Man,  Prcd chi¬ 
na  ti  on  follow’d  the  Previfion  of  Merits  ;  and  Reproba¬ 
tion  had  never  been,  if  yldarn  had  never  proved  refrac¬ 
tory  to  the  Orders  of  his  divine  Creator  ;  for  how  could 
he  ever  have  finned,  if  he  had  not  had  fufficient  Succours, 
of  which  he  could  have  ufed  as  he  pleafed  ?  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  difficult  to  underftand  ;  for  no  Body  can  be 
faid  to  fin  in  thofe  Things  which  it  is  not  in  his  Power 
to  avoid.  Therefore,  whether  the  Tomifts  fay,  that  as 
Succours  were  refufed  to  Adam,  while  yet  in  the  State  of 
Innocence,  whereby  he  could  a£l ;  or  whether  they  fa¬ 
vour  him  with  their  phyfiral  Promotion,  to  prompt  him 
to  his  Difobedience  ;  many  Difficulties  occur  both  Ways, 
from  which  they  cannot  cafily  extricate  themfelves.  For 
although  God  be  not  obliged  to  give  Men,  either  in 
the  State  of  Innocence,  or  inquinated  by  Sin,  the  fhper- 
natural  Succours  neceflary  to  ad- :  Notwithflanding, 
when  a  Man  is  innocent,  as  Adam  was  when  he  was  firfl 
formed  by  God  ;  the  Almighty  does  not  deiert  him,  un*  ’ 
lefs  he  be  firfl  deforced  by  him. 

As  to  the  fecond  State  in  which  all  Men  arc  born, 
ever  fince  the  Sin  of  Adam ,  there  feems  to  be  no  Dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Tomifts,  and  the  Difciples  of  St.  An- 
gift  in  j  for  they  all  agree  with  the  Apoflle,  that  thofe 
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who  are  deliver’d  in  ChriB  from  the  Mafs  of  Perdition, 
are  deliver’d  through  the  Mercy  of  God\  and  the  reft 
are  juftly  punifhed,  for  Sin,  at  Jeaft  the  original  one. 
Therefore  Reprobation,  in  this  State,  can  be  called  Ne¬ 
gative,  becaufe  the  Reprobates  are  left  by  God,  in  the 
Mafs  of  Corruption  ;  and  Pofitive,  when  deftined  to 
everlafting  Punifhment  for  their  Sins. 

Therefore  the  firft  Caufe  of  the  Damnation  of  Men, 
is  original  Sin  ;  and  though  in  thole  who  are  regene¬ 
rated  by  Baptifm,  this  Sin  be  wafiied  off,  as  to  the  Culp 
or  Spot,  whereby  the  rational  Soul  is  foil’d  *  its  Appen¬ 
dix  remains  yet,  viz.  the  Concupifcence,  whereby  Men 
are  incited,  during  their  whole  Life,  to  Evil  or  adtual 
Sin,  by  which  they  fall  from  the  State  of  Grace,  and  de- 
ferve  Punifhment,  which  they  cannot  avoid  but  through 
the  Merits  of  the  Paflion  of  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrifl. 

I’ll  conclude  this  Treatife  by  fome  Reflections  on  the 
Omnipotency  of  God. 

The  Omnipotency  of  God ,  is  properly  the  Faculty,  or 
Power  of  effecting  all  that’s  poflible.  And  all  that  is 
poflible,  which  is  not  repugnant  to  Order,  or  to  the 
Wifdom,  and  the  divine  Ideas.  That  Power  or  Faculty 
of  aCting  in  God ,  is  not  forre tiling,  or  an  Entity  di- 
ftinCt  from  his  Effence,  Wifdom,  and  Will. 

Theologians  diftinguifh  two  Sorts  of  Powers  in  God, 
viz.  one  abfolute,  and  the  other  ordinary ,  or  as  St.  no¬ 
mas  calls  it,  ordinate. 

The  abfolute  Power  of  God,  is  the  Faculty  or  Power 
of  God ,  confider’d  in  itfelf,  whereby,  without  having 
the  Jeaft  Regard  to  his  other  Attributes  or  Decrees,  he 
can  do  whatever  is  poflible:  Though  feveral  Things  are 
abfolutely  poflible,  which  God  does  not  effeCt,  nor  can 
effeCt  with  an  ordinary  Power  ;  becaufe  they  do  not  a- 
gree  with  his  other  Attributes,  viz.  his  Holinefs,  Juftice, 
Wifdom ;  and  with  the  Order,  which,  with  Regard 
to  his  other  Attributes,  he  lias  preferib’d  to  himfelf. 
But  as  his  Wifdom  is  infinite, -and  cannot  be  confin’d 
within  any  Limits,  he  can  eftablifh  an  infinite  Number 
of  other  Orders,  according  to  which  he  knows  him¬ 
felf  capable  to  effeCt,  feveral  Tilings  which  he  does  not 
effeCt  5  whence  God  can  perform  feveral  Things  abfo¬ 


lutely,  which  he  does  not  perform. 

The  ordinary ,  or  ordinate  Power  of  God,  is  the  fame 
Faculty  confider’d  as  executing  the  Commands  of  his  juft 
Will,  in  the  Courfe  and  Order  of  the  Things,  he  has 
fettled  by  his  Providence ;  in  which  Order  all  that  he  has 
forefeen  to  happen,  muft  infallibly  happen. 

Note,  That  though  we  fhould  not  mix  the  facred  with 
the  profane  ;  the  Laws  I  have  preferib’d  to  myfelf  to 
rnifs  nothing  of  what  has  any  confiderable  Report  to  the 
Subjeft  I  treat,  require,  that  I  fhould  take  notice  here, 
that  God  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  falfe  Deities  of 
die  Heathens  ;  many  of  which  were  only  Creatures, 
to  which  divine  Honours  and  Worfhip  were  paid. 

Note  alfo,  That  the  Greeks  and  Latins  did  not  mean 
by  the  Name  God ,  an  aJl-perfcCt  Being,  whereof 
Eternity,  Infinity,  Omnipotence,  &V.  were  effential 
Attributes  ;  with  them  the  Word  only  implied  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  fuperior  Nature;  and  accordingly  they  give 
the  Appellation  Gods ,  to  all  Beings  of  Rank,  or  Clafs 
higher,  and  more  perfeCt  than  Men.  Thus  Men 
themfelves,  according  to  their  Syftem,  might  become 
Gods  after  Death  :  Inafinuch  as  their  Souls  might  at¬ 
tain  to  a  Degree  of  Excellence  fuperior  to  what  they 
were  capable  of  in  Life. 

Father  Bojfu  obferves,  that  the  firft  Divines  were 
the  Poets :  The  two  Functions,  though  now  feparated, 
were  originally  combin’d,  or  rather  one  and  the  fame 
Thing.  Now  the  great  Variety  of  Attributes  in  God, 
that  is,  the  Number  of  Relations,  Capacities,  and 
Circumftances,  wherein  they  had  Occafion  to  confi- 
der  him,  put  thefe  Poets,  &c.  under  a  Neceflity  of 
making  a  Partition,  and  to  feparate  the  divine  Attri¬ 
butes  into  feveral  Perfons  ;  by  Reafon  the  Weaknefs 
of  the  human  Mind,  could  not 'conceive  fo  much 
Power  and  ACtion  in  the  Simplicity  of  one  fingle  di¬ 
vine  Nature.  Thus  the  Omnipotence  of  God  came  to 
be  reprefented  under  the  Pcrfon  and  Apellation  of  Ju¬ 
piter  ;  the  Wifdom  of  God  under  that  of  Minerva  ; 
the  Juftice  of  God  under  that  of  Juno,  &c. 
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GO  L  D - B  E  AT  I  N  G,  is  the  Art  or  ACt  of  re¬ 
ducing  Gold  into  exceeding  thin  Leaves. 

Before  we  proceed  on  this  Operation,  we  muft  take 
Care,  if  we  can,  to  provide  ourfdves  with  a  pretty  good 
Quantity  of  pure  Gold,  and  with  little  Alloy  as  poffiblc, 
that  of  the  Ducats  of  Holland,  and  of  the  Sequini  of 
Italy,  being  commonly  the  beft  for  our  Purpofe ;  then 
wc  muft  furnifh  our  Workfhop  with  a  fmall  Forge,  a 
fmall  Anvil,  Crucibles,  &V.  and  Jikewife  with  three 
Sorts  of  Hammers  formed  like  Mallets,  of  polifhed  Iron. 
The  firft,  which  is  to  weigh  three  or  four  Pounds,  will 
ferve  to  chacc,  or  drive  ;  the  fecond,  of  eleven  or 
twelve  Pounds,  to  clofe  *,  and  the  third,  which  muft 
weigh  fourteen  or  fifteen  Pounds,  to  ftrctch  and  finifh. 
Beficles  this,  we  muft  have  a  Block  of  black  Marble, 
about  a  Foot  Square,  and  which  is  to  be  railed  three 
Foot  high  ;  and  alfo  four  Moulds  of  different  Sizes,  viz. 
two  of  Vellum,  the  fmallcft  whereof  muft  confift  of 
forty  or  fifty  Leaves ;  and  the  largeft  of  two  hundred; 
the  other  two  confining  each  of  five  hundred  Leaves, 
made  of  Bullocks  Guts  well  fcoured  and  prepared. 

Thus  provided  with  all  our  ncceflary  Tools  or  Imple¬ 
ments,  wc  proceed  to  work,  beginning  by  melting  what 
Quantity  we  judge  proper  of  our  Gold,  and  forming  it 
into  an  Ingot ;  this  done,  we  reduce  that  Ingot,  by  forging, 
into  a  Plate  about  cheThickncfs  of  a  Sheet  of  Paper ;  and 
then  cut  it  into  Ji tele  Pieces,  about  an  Inch  fquare,  and  Jay 
them  in  the  firft,  or  fmallcfl  Mould,  to  begin  to  ftrctch 
them.  After  they  have  been  hammer’d  here  a  while  with 
our  fmallcft  Hammer,  we  cut  cadi  of  them  into  four  *,  and 
put  them  into  the  fecund  Mould,  to  be  extended  further. 


Upon  taking  them  hence,  we  cut  them  again  into 
four,  and  put  them  into  the  third  Mould ;  out  of  which 
they  are  taken,  divided  into  four  as  before,  and  laid  in 
the  laft  or  finilhing  Mould,  where  we  beat  them  to  the 
Degree  of  Thinnefs  required  :  Obferving  that  die  Gold 
is  beaten  more  or  lels  according  to  the  Kind  or  Quality 
of  the  Work  it  is  intended  for:  That  that  for  the  Gold- 
wire-Drawers  to  gild  their  Ingots  withal,  muft  be  left 
thicker  than  that  for  gilding  Frames  of  Pictures,  £$V. 
withal. 

Note,  That  it  is  prodigious  to  confider  the  Finenefs  we 
fliall  thus  reduce  a  Body  of  Gold  to  ;  for  it  is  com¬ 
puted  that  an  Ounce  may  be  beaten  into  fixtecn 
hundred  Leaves,  each  three  Inches  fquare;  in  which 
State  it  takes  up  more  than  15.9092  Times  its  former 
Space. 

The  Leaves  thus  finifhed  are  taken  out  of  the  Mould, 
and  difpofed  in  little  Paper  Books  prepared  with  red 
Bole,  for  the  Gold  to  flick  to  :  Each  Book  ordinarily 
containing  twenty-five  Gold  Leaves.  There  are  two 
Sizes  of  thefe  Books  *,  twenty-five  Leaves  of  the  fmallcft 
only  weighs  five  or  fix  Grains  ;  and  the  fame  Number  of 
the  largeft  nine  or  ten  Grains. 

Note,  That  the  Shell-Gold  ufed  by  the  Illumincrs, 
and  wherewithal  wc  write  Gold  Letters,  is  made  of 
the  Parings  of  Leaf  Gold,  and  even  of  the  Leaves 
themfelves,  reduced  into  an  impalpable  Powder,  by 
grinding  on  a  Marble  with  Honey  :  And  after  it  has 
been  left  to  infufc  foinc  Time  in  Aqua-fortis,  it  is  put 
in  Shells  where  it  flicks. 
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GOLD -WIRE- DRAWING, 


GOLD-WIRE-DRAWING,  is  the  Method 

of  managing  Gold  in  order  to  fit  it  to  be  fpun  on 
Silk,  or  to  be  ufed  flat  as  it  is,  without  fpinning,  in  cer¬ 
tain  Stuffs,  Laces,  Embroideries,  &V.  _ 

The  Operation  is  performed  by  forging,  fine,  an 
Ingot  of  Silver  of  twenty-four  Pounds  into  a  Cylinder 
about  an  Inch  in  Diameter  :  Then  drawing  it  through 
eight  or  ten  Holes  of  a  large  coarfe  Wire-drawing  Iron, 
both  to  finifh  the  Roundnefs,  and  to  reduce  it  to  about 
three  Fourths  of  its  former  Diameter.  This  done,  it 
is  filed  very  carefully  all  over,  to  take  off  any  Filth  re¬ 
maining  of  the  Forge :  Then  it  is  cut  in  the  Middle, 
making  thus  two  equal  Ingots  thereof,  each  about 
26  Inches  long  ;  which  are  drawn  through  feveral  new 
Holes,  to  take  off  any  Inequalities  the  File  may  have 
left,  and  to  render  it  as  fmooth  and  equal  as  poffible. 

The  Ingot  thus  prepared,  is  heated  in  a  Charcoal- Fire  ; 
then  taking  fome  Gold  Leaves,  each  of  about  four  Inches 
Iquare,  and  weighing  twelve  Grains  •,  four,  eight,  twelve, 
orfixteen  of  theie  are  joined  together,  as  the  Wire  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  more  or  lefs  gilt ;  and  when  they  are  fo 
joined  as  only  to  make  a  fingle  Leaf,  the  Ingots  are  rub¬ 
bed  reeking  hot  with  a  Burnifher. 

Thefe  Leaves  thus  prepar’d,  are  applied  over  the 
whole  Surface  of  the  Ingot  to  the  Number  of  fix,  over 
each  other ;  burniffiing  or  rubbing  them  well  down  with 
the  Blood-ftone,  to  clofe  and  Irnoothen  them. 

When  gilt,  the  Ingots  are  laid  a-new  in  a  Coal  Fire  ; 
and  when  raifed  to  a  certain  Degree  of  Heat,  the  Artift 
goes  over  them  a  fecond  Time  with  the  Blood-ftone, 
both  to  folder  the  Gold  more  perfectly,  and  to  finifh 

the  polifhing.  v 

The  Gilding  finifhed,  it  remains  to  draw  the  Ingot  into 

Wire.  In  order  to  this,  it  is  paffed  through  twenty  1-Ioles 
of  a  moderate  Drawing-Iron,  by  which  it  is  brought  to 
the  Thicknefs  of  the  Tag  of  a  Lace.  From  this  Time, 
the  Ingot  lofes  its  Name,  and  commences  Gold-Wire. 
Twenty  Holes  more  of  a  letter  Iron,  leave  it  finall  enough 
for  the  leaft  Iron  ;  the  fineft  Holes  of  which  laft,  fcarce 
exceeding  the  Hair  of  the  Head,  finifh  the  Work. 


Note ,  That  before  the  Wire  be  reduced  to  this  exceP 
five  Finenefs,  it  is  drawn  through  above  an  hundred 
and  forty  different  Holes ;  and  that  each  Time  they 
draw  it,  it  is  rubbed  frefh  over  with  new  Wax,  both 
to  Facilitate  its  Paffage,  and  to  prevent  the  Silver  ap¬ 
pearing  through. 

To  difpofe  the  Wire  to  be  fpun  on  Silk,  they  pafs  ic 
between  two  Rollers  of  a  little  Mill.  Thefe  Rollers  are 
of  polifhed  Steel,  and  about  three  Inches  in  Diameter. 
They  are  fet  very  clofe  to  each  other,  and  turn’d  by 
Means  of  a  Handle  faften’d  to  one  of  them,  which  gives 
Motion  to  the  other.  The  Gold  Wire  in  paffing  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  is  render’d  quite  flat  ;  but  without  lofing 
any  Thing  of  its  Gilding  ;  and  is  render’d  fo  exceeding¬ 
ly  thin  and  flexible,  that  it  is  eafily  fpun  on  Silk- 
Thread,  by  Means  of  a  Hand- Wheel,  and  fo  wound 
on  a  Spool  or  Bobbin. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Note,  That  the  prodigious  Ductility,  which  makes  one 
of  the  diflingui filing  Characters  of  Gold,  is  no  where 
more  confplcuous  than  in  this  gilt  Wire.  A  Cylinder 
of  48  Ounces  of  Silver,  cover’d  with  a  Coat  of  Gold* 
Dr.  Halley  informs  us,  is  commonly  drawn  into  a 
Wire,  two  Yards  of  which  weigh  only  one  Grain  ; 
Whence  ninety-eight  Yards  of  the  Wire  weigh  only 
forty -nine  Grains.  And  one  fingle  Grain  of  Gold  co¬ 
vers  the  faid  ninety-eight  Yards.  So  that  the  ten 
thoufandth  Pari:  of  a  Grain,  is  above  half  an  Inch 
long.  The  fame  Author  computing  the  Thicknefs  of 
the  Skin  of  Gold,  found  it  to  be  only  Pari: 

of  an  Inch.  Yet  fo  perfectly  does  it  cover  the 
Silver,  that  even  a  Micro fcopc  does  not  difeover 
any  Appearance  of  the  Silver  underneath.  M.  Rd- 
hault  obferves,  that  a  like  Cylinder  of  Silver  cover’d 
with  Gold,  two  Feet  eight  Inches  long,  and  two 
Inches  nine  Lines  in  Circumference,  is  drawn  into  a 
Wire  307200  Feet  long;  i.  e.  into  1 15200  its  for¬ 
mer  Length.  M.  Boyle  relates,  that  eight  Grains  of 
Gold,  covering  a  Cylinder  of  Silver,  is  commonly 
drawn  into  a  Wire  30000  Feet  long. 
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GOVERNMENT,  in  the  Senfel  take  it  here, 

is  the  political  Manner  of  governing  a  Country, 
State,  fAc.  according  to  the  fundamental  Laws  of  that 
Country,  State,  &c.  calculated  for  the  Security  of  the 
Prince,  or  Governors,  and  the  Welfare  and  Felicity  of 
the  Subjects. 

In  this  Senfc,  Governments  have  been  divided  for  a 
great  Number  of  Ages  pall,  into  Monarchies ,  Ariftocracies , 
and  Democracies. 

I  fay  that  Governments  have  been  divided  for  a  great 
Number  of  Ages  paft,  into  Monarchies ,  Ariftocracies , 
and  Democracies ,  i.  e.  ever  fmcc  Men,  tir’d  of  their  Hap- 
pinefs,  and  through  that  dangerous  Incon  (fancy,  which 
is  a  necettary  Confequencc  of  Mam' s  Sin,  have  had  the  pre- 
fumptuous  Temerity  to  fhakc  off  that  cafy  Yoke  which 
God  had  fubmitted  them  to,  all  the  Time  he  was  pleafed 
to  be  himfclf  their  Governor ;  with  no  other  View,  than 
to  let  them  know,  that  they  were  not  entirely  indepen- 
clant  ;  and  to  make  them  fcnfible,  that  though  by  the 
Irradiation  of  the  Divinity,  they  feem’d  to  be  of  a  Na¬ 
ture  fuperior  to  all  the  other  created  Beings,  there  flili 
was  fomething  above  them,  infinitely  more  perl  eft,  and 
without  whole  immediate  and  powerful  Protection,  and 
continual  Vigilance  to  their  Confcrvation,  they  would 
immediately  return  into  their  former  nothing. 

This  Government  of  God,  which  I’ll  call  Theocracy, 
was  as  antient  as  the  World  itfelf,  for  though,  at  the 
Beginning,  Man  was  created  entirely  perfeft  of  that  Per* 
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feftion  agreeable  to  the  Condition  of  humari  Nature^ 
which  excluded  all  Sorts  of  Imperfeftions,  but  would  noc 
admit  of  all  Sorts  of  Perfections,  at  lead  thofc  of  a  fuper- 
natural  Order,  God  did  not  judge  him  capable  yet  to  be 
entirely  Matter  of  hitofelf ;  and  though  he  had  given 
him  an  abfolute  Empire  over  all  the  fublunary  Things, 
he  was  under  lomc  Rcttraint  as  to  his  own  Conduft. 
God  ufed  to  defeend  towards  the  Evening,  fays  the  fa- 
cred  Text,  into  the  Garden,  to  fpeak  with  Mam,  and 
wc  have  all  the  Rcafon  imaginable  to  believe,  that  thofc 
Vi  fits  were  only  to  remind  Adam  of  his  Duties  to  his 
Creator,  and  that  the  whole  Converfation  ran  entirely  on 
the  Mannner  lie  was  to  behave  with  refpeft  to  that  fu- 
premc  Being,  and  to  himfclf. 

Mofcs  leaves  ns  in  the  Dark,  as  to  thofc  fublime 
Maxims  of  a  divine  Government,  Adam  was  certainly  in- 
ftrufted  in;  which  if  they  had  been  tranttnitted  to  us, 
together  with  all  the  other  Things  tranfafted  during  die 
fhort  Time  of  Man’s  Innocence,  had  given  us  fome  Ideas 
of  that  inexprdliblc  Felicity,  his  Po (ferity  had  enjoy’d 
tinder  fuch  a  Government,  if,  by  the  Example  of  the 
rebellious  Angels,  he  had  noc  fhcrilcgioufly  attempted  to 
iifurp  it ;  and  forged  his  Chains  in  endeavouring  to 
break  imaginary  ones. 

Wc  had  known  then,  that  God  had  informed  Adam , 
that  he  was  not  to  remain  long  the  only  one  of  his  Species* 
fince  lie  had  given  him  a  Companion  femblable  to  hkn, 
with  no  other  View  than  to  propagate  due  Species,  in 
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the  fame  Manner  he  faw  all  the  other  Species  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  Order,  and  fubmitted  to  him,  propagated.  That 
as  he  was  the  firft  in  order  of  Time,  he  lhould  alfo  be 
the  firft  in  Dignity  ;  and  all  his  Defendants  obliged  to 
obey  and  refpeft  him,  as  a  tender  Parent  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  in  Part  for  their  own  Being,  and  as  a  wife 
Governor  who  had  been  inftruftcd  in  the  Principled  of 
Government ,  by  the  facred  Wifdom  himfelf.  That  as 
there  would  be  no  other  Difference  between  him  and 
them,  fince  they  were  to  be  all  equally  of  the  fame 
Nature,  all  created  for  the  fame  End,  and  all  to  enjoy 
the  fame  Kingdom,  without  any  Diftinftion  or  Supe¬ 
riority,  not  even  of  Time  ;  he  fhould  make  no  other 
Ufe  of  his  Authority  over  them  than  he  himfelf  their 
Creator,  would  make  over  them  all,  i.  e.  to  contribute 
all  in  his  Power  to  their  mutual  Felicity. 

If  the  Idea  Adam  may  have  conceived  at  that  Time  of 
his  own  particular  Merit,  exclufive  of  all  other  human 
Creatures,  affected  his  Mind  fo  far  as  to  render  it  fufcep- 
tible  of  a  criminal  Ambition,  and  to  make  him  think  of 
extending  his  Authority  beyond  the  Limits  his  Creator 
had  fixed  to  it  ;  or  if  this  is  not  the  forbidden  Fruit, 
which  procured  his  Fall,  is  what  cannot  be  eafijy  deter¬ 
mined  ;  the  Truth  is,  that  the  ambitious  Hope  of  be¬ 
coming  femblable  to  God,  the  Serpent  flattered  Eve 
withal  to  tempt  her,  made  the  greateft  Imp  re  (lion  on  her 
Mind,  as  well  as  on  that  of  Adam  ;  and  that  ever  fince 
Ambition  has  been  the  favourite  Paflion  of  his  Defen¬ 
dants,  and  has  created  that  Jealoufy  which  fubfifts  between 
them,  of  rivaling  one  another  in  Power,  Authority, 
Grandeur,  Glory,  &c. 

If  that  \ theocracy ,  which  began  with  the  World,  and 
in  the  terreftrial  Paradife,  ceafed  after  Adam  was  expelled 
from  it,  is  what  we  have  no  certain  Knowledge  of ;  but 
we  may  eafily  conje&ure,  confidering  the  Depravity  of 
human  Manners,  foon  after  that  ExpuJfion,  and  even  in 
Adam's  Children  ;  that  all  the  fublime  Maxims  of  a  di¬ 
vine  Politick,  were  already  forgotten  or  neglefted  ;  that 
Adam ,  inftead  of  acquiring  a  greater  Authority,  had 
already  loft,  not  only  all  that  God  had  given  him  over 
his  Defendants,  but  likewife  that  fovereign  one  he  had 
acquired  from  the  firft  Inftant  of  his  Creation,  over  all 
the  other  Creatures.  All  rebelled  againft  him,  and  that 
Superiority,  which,  had  he  preferved  his  Innocence, 
had  contributed  to  his  own  Felicity,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
all  other  Creatures,  became  tedious  to  him,  and  infup- 
portable  to  others  :  As  he  had  the  criminal  Folly  to  ex- 
peft  to  be  greater,  if  he  could  once  keep  them  under  a 
greater  Subjection,  and  govern  them  with  a  more  abfo- 
lute  Power  ;  they  likewife  expefted  to  be  happier,  in 
fluking  off  even  that  which  God  had  given  him  over 
them  •,  of  which  he  was  made  fenfiblc  even  in  his  own 
Family*  for  he  who  vainly  thought  that  he  could  acquire 
over  his  Defendants,  the  lame  Authority  God  had  over 
him,  and  which  he  had  referved  to  himfelf,  exclufive  of 
all  created  Beings,  could  not  even  govern  his  own  Fa¬ 
mily,  nor  hinder  the  m  on  (Irons  Diibrdcrs  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  it  •,  for  he  law  in  Cain's  Fratricide  what  an 
ufurped  Authority,  flicli  that  himfelf  aimed  at,  is  capa¬ 
ble  of. 

There  is  feme  Rcafon  to  believe  that  Tyranny  or  difpo- 
tick  Power,  which  began  in  Cain ,  was  the  folc  Govern¬ 
ment  which  prevailed  among  Mankind  from  that  fatal 
Epocha  to  the  Deluge,  and  that  it  was  the  Caufe  of 
Sin,  and  iniquity  having  covered  all  the  Face  of  the 
Earth.  For  in  all  Appearance  the  moll  ambitious  among 
them,  by  the  Example  of  that  Fratricide,  attempted  to 
ufurp,  by  the  moll  criminal  Means,  fomc  tyrannical  Au¬ 
thority  over  their  Fellow-Creatures,  and  thole  feeling 
within  themfelves  a  certain  natural  Antipathy  againit 
fuch  an  Authority,  which  aimed  at  rendering  them  all 
Slaves,  for  which  they  were  not  born,  ufed  the  fame 
Means  to  fhake  oil  the  Yoke,  and  keep  themfelves  free. 
The  Chirpers  had  Recotirfe  to  Violence,  Depredation, 
Rapine,  Murder,  and  'I  licit,  to  liipport  their  Ufurpa- 
lion  •  and  the  Opprcffcd  had  alfo  Recourfc  to  all  Sorts 
of  Means,  even  the  mult  violent,  to  oppofc  it.  Whence 
the  fcandalous  Names  of  Tyrants,  OpprefFors,  and 
U furpers  for  the  one  ;  and  of  Seditious,  Rebels,  tdY. 
for  the  others,  took  their  Origin.  In  thofe  unhappy 


Days  Men  began  to  be  facrificed  to  the  Ambition  of 
other  Men  like  themfelves,  and  flaughtered  for  endea¬ 
vouring  to  preferve  the  Dignity  of  their  Creation,  which 
laudable  Zeal,  fo  agreeable  to  the  Intention  of  the  Creator, 
began  then  to  be  called  Treafon. 

God,  irritated  at  that  monftrous  Form  of  Government, 
fo  contrary  to  that  he  defigned  to  eftablifh  upon  Earth’ 
refolved,  not  only  to  abolifh  it  entirely,  but  even  to  de- 
ftroy  all  thofe  without  Exception,  who  had  been  the' 
unjuft  Promoters  of  it,  and  with  them  the  Memory  of  it 
by  an  univerfal  Deluge.  3  9 

But  no’twithftanding,  the  Spirit  of  Tyranny  and  Op- 
preffion  was  not  drowned,  as  might  have  been  expected 
in  that  monftrous  Heap  of  Water,  the  Catarafts  of  the 
Heavens,  and  the  frightful  Depth  of  die  Abyfs  covered 
the  Face  of  the  Earth  with  *  and  though  none  but  Noah's 
Family,  whofe  Righteoufnefs  had  felefted  them  from  the 
reft,  were  faved  from  the  univerfal  Inundation,  and  in  all 
Appearance  had  not  carried  along  with  them  into  the  Ark 
any  Records  of  the  oppreflive  Adis  palled  in  thofe  Days 
of  Iniquity,  nor  preferved  any  of  the  pernicious  and  op- 
prefiive  Maxims  of  thofe  firft  Machiavelians ,  in  order  to 
have  their  PoUerity  inftrufted  therein  *  that  Spirit,  and 
thole  Maxims  were  faved  from  the  Waters,  no  Body 
knows  in  what  Manner,  and  were  found  revived  in  all 
Parts  of  the  Earth,  foon  after  it  had  been  divided  be¬ 
tween  Noah's  Children.  For  then  Men,  either  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Diforders  that  happened  before  the 
Flood  ;  or  little  fenfible  of  the  Happinefs,  Freedom  and 
Liberty  are  always  attended  with,  fuffered  that  fome  among 
them  lhould  become  infenfibly  Mailers  of  all  the  reft 
under  the  fpecious  Pretence  of  maintaining  that  regular 
(Economy,  without  which  a  civil  Society  cannot  lono- 
fubfift  with  any  Reputation.  Thofe  .ambitious  Men^ 
perfuaded,  perhaps,  the  others  whom  they  wanted  to 
make  Slaves,  that  an  Equality  among  them  could  not 
fubfift  long  without  Jars  and  Contention,  which  would 
ftill  go  on  increafing,  and  be  attended  at  lead  with  dan¬ 
gerous  Confequences,  unlefs  they  could  be  perfuaded  to 
chufe  from  among  them  a  Perlon,  who  by  his  Prudence 
and  Wifdom,  could  adjuft  their  Differences,  which  other- 
wife  would  never  be  effefted,  as  long  as  every  one  of 
them  could  perfuade  himfelf  that  he  was  as  much  in  the 
Right  as  another.  To  this  they  may  have  added,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  fuch  Pre-eminence,  which 
having  no  other  Source,  but  the  free  Confent  of  every 
one  of  the  Members  which  compofed  the  Society,  it 
could  not  fubfift  longer  than  that  Confent  5  which  would 
necelfarily  ceafe  as  foon  as  the  Perfon  invefted  with  that 
Pre-eminence,  though  a  monftrous  Ingratitude  would 
prefume  to  make  ufe  of  it  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  publick 
Good  ;  that  as  it  was  in  their  Power  to  give  it  to  whom 
they  pleafed,  it  would  likewife  be  always  in  their  Power 
to  diveft  him  of  it  whenever  they  pleafed. 

It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  Men  were  thus  cozened 
of  their  Liberty;  but  wc  may  fuppofe  likewife,  that 
they  were  not  long  before  they  had  Caufe  to  repent  of 
their  too  great  Credulity  and  CompJaifance*  but  that 
Repentance  came  too  late  ;  for  thofe  ambitious  Men, 
who  at  firft  they  defigned  fhould  be  only  Arbiters 
of  their  Differences,  became  foon  their  Judges,  af¬ 
terwards  their  Mailers,  then  their  Governors  or 
Princes,  whatever  they  were  pleafed  to  ftile  them- 
fclves,  and  JaftJy,  their  Tyrants  ;  and  when  their 
Subjeds,  to  whom  that  Tyranny  rendered  their  Go¬ 
vernment  infupportable,  would  attempt  to  wrell  from 
them  that  Authority,  which  they  defigned  fhould  be  only 
employ’d  for  the  Good  of  the  Society  ;  they  foon  found 
that  it  was  not  in  their  Power  to  effeft  it ;  that  by  efta- 
bli fifing  a  Pre-eminence  among  them,  they  had  re¬ 
nounced  their  natural  Right ;  that  in  becoming  Depen¬ 
dants  they  became  Slaves,  and  began  to  forge  their 

Chains  that  very  fame  Inftant  they  gave  up  their  Free¬ 
dom. 

It  is  true,  that  thofe  Men  our  firft  Parents  were  per¬ 
fuaded  to  fet  above  them,  did  not  arrive  all  at  once  to 
that  Pitch  of  an  exorbitant  Power,  which  could  not 
have  been  e Hefted  in  fuch  a  Manner  without  revolting 
the  whole  human  Race,  who  having  but  fo  lately  lacri- 
fieed  their  Liberty,  and  therefore  knowing  yet  the  entire 
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Value  of  it,  had  not  failed  making  a  bold  Stand  for  it 
againft  the  Invaders ;  but  they  gained  Ground  by  de¬ 
grees  as  a  flow  Poifon  which  infinuates  ltfelf  through 
the  Veins,  and  glides  leifurely  till  it  comes  to  the  vital 
Faculties  which  it  feizes  unawares,  after  it  has  vitiated, 
or  rather  entirely  deftroyed  all  the  PafTages,  through 
which  they  could  have  been  fuccoured.  For  they  per- 
fuaded  firft  their  Conftituents,  that  for  the  greater  Secu¬ 
rity  of  the  Common-wealth,  and  to  give  a  greater  Weight 
to  the  Authority  they  had  been  pleafed  to  honour  them 
with  and  the  better  to  encourage  Virtue,  and  dilcourage 
Vice’  they  fhould  alfo  refign  to  them  the  whole  legilla- 
tive  Power,  that  thereby  they  might  be  capable  to  re¬ 
ward  the  Good  according  to  their  Deferts  ;  and 
punifli. the  Wicked  according  to  their  Demerit;  they 
feafon’d  this  Propofal,  to  render  it  more  perfuafive  with 
the  plaufible  Confideration,  that  in  fo  doing  they  would 
cafe  themfelves  of  a  great  Burthen,  and  live  henceforward 
with  iefs  Inquietude.  This  Profpea  of  an  eafy  Life,  for 
which  all  Men  have  a  natural  Inclination,  had  the  defiled 
EfFeft  ;  they  fwallowed  the  Bait,  without  being  in  the 
lead  apprehenfive  of  the  Danger  hidden  under  it ;  and 
by  this  new  Refignation  added  a  new  Length  to  their 

Chains.  .  r  . 

Ambition  carried  her  Point  dill  further  ;  tor  as  the 

Law  of  Nature,  on  which  was  founded  the  firft  Govern¬ 
ment  eftablifiied  upon  Earth,  was  a  Bar  to  her  opprefllve 
Defigns,  thofe  new  Governors  perfuaded  their  l  ools, 
that  though  intrufted  with  the  legifiative  Power,  it  was 
impofiible  they  could  adminifter  Juftice  as  they  thought 
it  fhould  be  adminiftred  for  the  pubiick  Good,  unlefs 
tJiey  were  allowed  to  difpenfe  with  that  Law,  which  the 
excelfive  Propagation  of  the  human  Race  had  rendered 
too  concife  ;  that  as  the  primitive  Simplicity  was  become 
obfolete,  the  Laws  eftablifiied  in  Support  or  Defence  of 
it,  diould  alfo  be  confidered  as  fucli ;  and  as  different 
Sorts  of  Manners  had  been  introduced  in  the  civil  So¬ 
ciety,  new  Laws  fhould  alfo  be  eftablifiied  for  the  Regu¬ 
lation  of  thofe  Manners. 

This  Propofal  appear’d  too  plaufible,  to  the  Genera¬ 
lity  of  Mankind,  to  be  rejected ;  and  Ambition  gain’d 
alfo  this  Point.  But  as  it  was  the  Defign  of  thofe  new 
Legiflators,  that  thofe  new  Laws  to  be  made,  fhould  not 
be  all  founded  on  Juftice  and  Equity,  nor  all  agreeable  to 
Reafon,  and  to  that  natural  Tendency  all  Creatures,  with¬ 
out  Diftin&ion,  have  towards  their  Prefervation ;  but 
more  particularly  rational  Ones,  whofe  Lives  and  for¬ 
tunes  were  intended  to  be  a  flatted  thereby,  it  was  crafti¬ 
ly  infinuated,  that  the  Angle  Will  of  a  Governor,  was 
too  weak  to  put  thofe  Laws  in  Force,  which  being  new, 
and  confequently  not  at  all  familiar  to  Mankind,  would,  in 
all  Appearance,  meet  with  fome  Oppofition  ;  that  there¬ 
fore  it  was  abfolutcly  neceffary,  he  fhould  be  inverted 
with  a  compulfive  Authority,  and  allowed  to  cluife  from 
among  the  Generality,  thofe  Pcrfons  he  fliould  judge 
mod  proper,  to  fupport  the  Execution  of  thofe  Laws,  and 
force  the  Refradory  to  Compliance  ;  which  was  like- 
wife  approv’d  and  granted  :  So  ready  Men  are,  when 
they  have  once  overlook’d  a  Thing  eflential,  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  blind  in  all  others. 

Thus  were  the  Lives  and  Liberties  of  Men  cnflaved, 
and  their  Fetters  rivetted  with  their  own  free  Confcnt ; 
by  putting  in  the  Power  of  a  Angle  Man,  to  difpofc 
of  both  at  his  Plcafurc  ;  and  entirely  out  of  theirs  to 
oppofe  it,  without  expoling  themfelves  to  the  Rifquc 
of  lofing  the  one,  as  they  had  clone  the  other.  For  it 
could  not  have  been  rcafonably  fuppofed,  that  thofe 
Pcrfons  felcdcd  from  all  the  reft,  by  the  Prince  himfclf 
to  fupport  and  {Lengthen  his  own  Authority,  could  ever 
be  perfuaded  to  facrificc  it  to  the  pubiick  Good,  or  to 
expofe  themfelves  to  lofe  the  Confidence  of  their  Matter, 
to  gain  that  of  the  Pubiick  ;  otherwife  they  had  not  ac¬ 
cepted  fuch  Offices,  contrary  to  the  Di dates  of  their 
Reafon,  Honour,  and  Confidence  ;  fince  by  refufing 
them,  they  had  not  cxpofcd  themfelves  to  the  Dangers 
they  run,  while  polletted  of  them,  of  dilbbeying  the 
Orders  of  their  Sovereign. 

The  better  to  {Lengthen  thofe  Inttrumcnts  of 
their  Tyranny,  in  their  own  Intercfl,  by  Salaries, 
Prdeius,  and  Rewards,  Princes,  who  till  then,  had 


left  the  Fortunes  of  their  Subjects  un touch’d,  made 
an  Attempt  upon  them,  under  that  fpecious  Pretence, 
that  a  Prince  or  Governor,  and  thofe  he  had  afiembled 
near  his  Perfon,  to  execute  his  Orders,  were  the  Servants 
of  the  Pubiick  ;  and  as  fuch  fliould  be  paid  by  the  Pub¬ 
iick  ;  that  therefore  every  Member  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  fliould  contribute  towards  making  a  Fund  for 
their  Maintenance,  that  every  one  of  them  fhould  be  paid 
according  to  the  Rank  he  kept  among  them,  and  the 
Ufefulnefs  of  his  Employments  ;  that  for  his  Part,  he 
defil  ’d  nothing  but  what  the  Decency  of  the  Rank  they 
had  been  pleas’d  to  raife  him  to  requir’d,  and  what 
was  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  defray  the  pubiick  Ex- 
pences. 

This  Requeft  appeared  likewife  fo  reafbnable,  that  it 
could  meet  with  no  Oppofition  ;  and  every  one  contri¬ 
buted  freely,  all  he  thought  lie  could  without  impairing 
his  Fortune.  But  this  pubiick  Contribution,  which 
might  have  been  at  firft  confider’d  as  a  free  Gift ; 
was  foon  changed  into  a  neceffary  Cuftom  ;  and  in 
Procefs  of  Time,  what  was  at  firft  afked  as  a  Favour, 
was  exacted  as  a  Due,  and  even  rais’d  by  Compulfion 
without  the  leaft  Regard  to  the  Liabilities,  or  Circum- 
ftances  of  Pcrfons ;  and  as  their  Ambition  grew  greater, 
and  greater,  their  Demands  grew  likewife  more  exorbi¬ 
tant,  fo  that  often  all  that  the  Subjetts  could  do,  was  to 
anfwer  thofe  Demands  ;  though  they  faw,  at  the  fame 
Time,  the  immenfe  Sums  rais’d  under  Pretence  of  de¬ 
fraying  the  neceffary  p’ublick  Expences,  were  moft  of 
them  employ’d  to  gratify  the  Extravagancy  and  Luxury 
of  a  Court,  to  feed  Minions  and  Sycophants,  and  to  fup¬ 
port  Tyranny  and  Oppreffion. 

When  Princes  had  brought  their  Subjects  to  this  De¬ 
gree  of  Complaifance,  and  reduced  them  to  the  Impoffi- 
bility  of  oppofing  their  Defigns,  even  the  moft  oppref- 
five  and  tyrannical ;  they  threw  off  the  Mafic,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  rule  with  that  high  Hand,  and  abfolute  Power, 
which  has  made  them  fo  often  regret  their  loft  Liberty. 
They  foon  made  them  fenfible  that  they  had  given  up 
all  that  they  had  the  moft  precious  in  this  World,  viz. 
their  Freedom,  Fortune,  and  even  their  Life,  referving 
nothing  to  themfelves  but  the  Shadow  of  Man  ;  fince 
they  could  not  even  promife  themfelves  the  free  Ufe  of 
their  rational  Faculties  ;  fince  the  Will  of  the  Prince 
could  filence  them  all,  or  perfuade  them  that  they  were 
miftaken,  even  in  the  moft  judicious  Things,  whenever  he 
pleafed,  viz.  that  often  Pufillanimity  was  preferable  to 
Courage  ;  Rapine  and  Oppreffion,  to  Juftice  and  Cle¬ 
mency;  Confufion,  Trouble,  and  War,  to  Tranquility 
and  Peace  ;  Diftrefs  to  Eafc,  Slavery  to  Freedom,  and 
Mifcry  to  Plenty  and  Opulence ;  and  that  the  only  Thing 
left  in  their  Power,  was  the  Faculty  of  obeying  blindly 
the  Orders  of  their  Prince ;  and  confequently  were  but 
mere  Machines  of  which  he  was  the  Matter-Spring. 

To  convince  them  of  this  fi&itious  Truth,  as  the 
Narrownefs  of  the  Limits  of  the  States  allotted  by  divine 
Providence  to  every  Nation,  is  feldom  capable  to  contain 
the  Ambition  of  a  Prince  ;  every  one  of  them  perfuaded 
his  Subjects,  that  to  invade  thofe  of  his  Neighbours,  was 
of  a  national  Concern,  to  which  they  were  all  obliged  to 
concur,  fince  thereby  they  would  render  themfelves  for¬ 
midable  to  fome,  and  be  refpeded  by  others.  That  to 
make  fo  noble  an  Enterprife  fuccecd,  they  were  oblig’d 
to  lay  at  Stake,  all  they  had  the  moft  precious  in  this 
World,  even  their  Life,  which  it  would  be  glorious  for 
them  to  lofe  in  the  Attempt. 

It  is  furp riling  that  Men  who  had  been  already  fo  often 
deceiv’d,  could  be  perfuaded  to  fwallow  the  Bait  once 
more ;  they  all  flock  under  the  Standards  of  fuch  a 
Prince,  and  the  bravell  among  them,  envied  each  other, 
the  ridiculous  Glory  of  being  facrificcd  to  the  Ambition 
of  a  Man  like  them,  and  were  Fools  enough  to  call  af¬ 
terwards  dying  in  the  Bed  of  Honour,  the  {ailing  a  Vic¬ 
tim  to  it.  Nay  they  arriv’d  in  Proccfs  of  Time  to  that 
Excels  of  Demency,  as  to  leek  to  raife  from  their  own 
Allies,  the  Reputation  of  a  pretended  Conqueror,  who 
contributed  nothing  elfe  towards  it,  but  by  commanding 
that  his  dcllru&ivc  and  ambitious  Projects  fliould  be  put 
in  Execution. 

This  Form  of  an  opprefllve  Government ,  was  in* 
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vented  irt  Aflyria*  and  the  Empire  of  the  AJfyrinns , 
was  the  firft  Monarchy  in  the  World,  and  began  un¬ 
der  Nimrod ,  Cham’s  Grand  ion,  who  was  the  Author 
thereof. 

But  this  was  not  the  Form  of  Government  the  divine 
.Providence  defign’d  fhould  be  eftablifhcd  among  Men, 
which  in  fome  Meafure  was  to  reduce  them  to  a  Condi¬ 
tion  inferior  to  that  of  Brutes.  For  as  he  had  formed 
them  after  his  own  Image,  they  were  to  be  govern’d, 
had  they  fubmittcd  themfeives  to  him,  and  not  ‘followed 
the  Inconftancy  of  their  Mind,  in  a  Manner  agreeable  to 
that  divine  Refemblance,  i.  e.  they  had  been  led  thro* 
all  the  molt  intricate  Paths  of  good  Order,  Morality, 
and  Virtue,  in  an  eafy  Manner,  and  in  the  full  Enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  they  pofleifed,  without  being  expofed  to  the 
leaft  Violence  and  Oppre/Tion.  Virtue  had  been  reward¬ 
ed  to  its  full  Value,  and  Vice  punifhed  with  fo  much 
Juftice  and  Equity,  as  to  deferve  the  Approbation,  even 
of  thofe  on  whom  the  Punifhment  fhould  have  been 
inflided.  Nothing  had  ever  been  concerted  but  for  the 
publick  Good  ;  nor  new  Laws  made,  or  old  ones  inter¬ 
preted,  but  for  the  Prefervation  of  that  beautiful  and  juft 
Harmony  which  fhould  fublift  between  the  different 
Members  of  a  Republick;  and  tho’  a  certain  Subordina¬ 
tion  would  have  been  eftabli  filed  between  thofe  Mem¬ 
bers,  to  avoid  an  Anarchy,  it  would  have  been  with  fo 
much  Wifdom,  Difcrction,  and  Prudence,  as  to  leave 
no  Room  for  any  Body  to  complain  of  the  Indifference 
of  their  Condition.  Thofe  whom  God  had  judg’d  pro¬ 
per  to  raile  above  the  reft,  either  to  execute  his  Orders, 
to  adminifter  Juftice,  or  to  protect  his  People  againft 
any  Infuics,  could  not  have  forgot  themfeives  in  their 
refpedive  Employments,  without  Impunity.  The  Splen¬ 
dor  of  a  Throne,  and  the  Radiancy  of  a  Diadem,  had 
not  robb’d  the  Divinity  of  the  Adoration  due  to  him  ; 
nor  Flactery  or  Adulation  ravifh’d  what  was  due  to  Me¬ 
rit.  Favour,  or  any  other  human  Confideration,  had 
not  been  capable  to  filence  the  juft  Complaints  of  the 
Op  p  re  fled  ;  nor  Fortune  fuffer’d  to  make  the  leaft  Dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Rich  and  the  Poor,  when  both  to 
be  heard.  The  very  Name  of  Slavery  had  been  un¬ 
known  among  us,  and  we  had  all  been  free  of  that 
Freedom,  which  is  not  incompatible  with  a  becoming 
Obedience  and  SubmifTion,  fince  nothing  had  been  re¬ 
quir’d  from  us,  for  which  our  Reafon  had  fhew’d  the 
leaft  Reludancy,  and  but  what  was  in  our  Power  to  ef¬ 
fect,  without  putting  ourfelves  to  the  leaft  Inconveniency*, 
all  had  been  proportion’d  to  our  own  Strength.  Our 
Lives  and  Fortunes  had  never  been  facrificcd  to  Ambi¬ 
tion,  and  never  been  expofed  to  any  Dangers,  but  when 
the  Security  of  the  whole  Body  politick  had  requir’d  it ; 
no  unjuft  Wars  profecuted,  no  Invafions  attempted  ;  no 
CJnjuftice  fuffer’d,  nor  even  the  Tingle  Appearance  of 
Oppreflion  tolerated.  As  God  had  himfelf  made  Choice 
of  his  own  Minifters,  the  Gates  of  the  San nary  had  al¬ 
ways  been  kept  fhut  againft  Ignorance,  Indolence, 
Pride,  Prodigality,  and  Luxury.  The  divine  Worfhip 
had  flourifhed,  becaufe  thofe  whofe  Office  it  had  been  to 
promote  it,  had  minded  nothing  clfc,  and  had  not  been 
obliged  to  fpend  in  the  Temple  o l' Baal,  Part  of  the 
Time  which  was  defign’d  for  the  Service  of  die  living 
God.  And  the  Offerings  had  not  been  taken  from  the 
Altar,  to  be  lavifh’d  in  Debauchery,  worldly  Pleafurcs, 
and  criminal  Diverfions. 

Though  this  Form  of  Government,  which  God  would 
have  eftabli  fil’d  upon  Earth,  was  rejected  by  the  Gene¬ 
rality  of  Mankind,  he  noewithftanding  prefer ved  itamong 
a  certain  Number  of  Pcrfons,  whom  he  iiad  feleded 
from  the  reft,  and  defign’d  to  make  Chiefs  of  a  Nation, 
which,  by  Way  of  Prc-eminency,  he  was  plcafed  to  call 
his  own  People;  but  that  Number  was  fo  fmall,  that 
wc  know  not  bur  by  mere  Conjedures,  or  rather Suppofi- 
tions,  how  that  Government  was  cftablilhed  among  them; 
all  that  we  can  learn  of  it  from  Hiftory  is,  that  Mr aham 
was  one  of  them,  and  that  it  was  confin’d  at  firft  to  the 
(Economy  to  be  obferv’d  in  every  Family,  the  Chief 
whereof  was  to  be  appointed  by  God  to  be  his  Vicege¬ 
rent,  without  any  other  Dependency,  but  an  immediate 
one  from  him  ;  and  with  a  Icgiflutive  Power  even  of 
Life  and  Death,  over  all  the  Members  of  that  Fa- 
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mily,  without  being  accountable  of  his  Adminiftration, 
but  to  God  alone. 

This  was  alfo,  in  Reality,  a  Sort  of  Monarchy,  but 
not  an  opprefiive  one,  as  that  heretofore  mention’d;  for, 
though  the  Sovereign  knew  nothing  above  him,  except 
the  fupreme  Being,  he  did  not  confider  himfelf  as  inde¬ 
pendent  and  abfolute,  nor  thought  that  he  could  oblige 
his  Subjects,  without  an  imminent  Danger  to  himfelf, 
to  the  Obfervance  of  any  Laws ,  which  were  not 
dieftated  by  that  fame  fupreme  Being,  or  had  his 
Sanction. 

That  this  Kind  of  Monarchy  was  confin’d  to  every  par¬ 
ticular  Family,  without  any  Dependency  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  is  evident  from  what  die  Holy  Writ  relates  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  Lot  his  Nephew,  who  each  govern’d  his  own 
Family,  without  either  of  them  pretending  to  a  Pre¬ 
eminence  over  the  other,  not  even  of  Primogeniture. 

This  Form  of  Government  continued  among  Abra¬ 
ham’s  Defendants,  till  Jacob  with  his  whole  Family  was 
called  into  Egypt ,  by  his  Son  Jojeph,  whofe  extraordi¬ 
nary  Merit,  fupported  by  the  unfearchable  Decrees  of 
the  divine  Providence,  had  raifed  from  a  Prifon,  to  the 
moft  eminent  Poft  of  that  Monarchy;  for  even  then, 
Egypt  was  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  upon  Earth,  and 
govern’d  by  a  judicious  Prince,  whom  the  Obfcurity  of 
a  Prifon,  nor  the  Quality  of  a  Foreigner,  could  not  de¬ 
ter  from  repofmg  himfelf  on  Jofeph  the  whole  Go- 
vernment  of  his  Kingdom  ;  and  making  him  what  we 
have  been  pleafed  to  call  fince,  his  firft  Minifter.  For 
in  Fact,  he  was  inverted  with  the  fame  Authority  as  our 
.  are,  with  this  Difference,  that  he  made 

no  other  Ufe  of  that  Authority,  than  to  make  his  Prince 
fit  eafy  on  his  riiione,  and  his  People  happy  ;  having 
nothing  elfe  in  View,  but  the  publick  Good,  and  being 
always  ready  to  prefer  it  to  his  own  private  Intereft. 
For  the  Scripture  informs  us,  that  during  the  feven 
Years  of  Scarcity,  when,  had  he  been  aduated  by  the 
fcandalous,  and  oppreffive  Motives  of  Self-In tereft,  he 
could  have  amaffed  immenfe  Riches,  his  whole  Care  was 
to  relieve  the  Subjeds,  and  fill  up  the  Coffers  of  his 
royal  Mafter.  It  is  true,  that  he  brought  his  Family  in¬ 
to  the  Kingdom,  but  we  do  not  read  that  he  even  at' 
tempted  to  advance  any  of  them  at  Court,  or  that  he 
robb’d  his  Prince,  or  plunder’d  the  Egyptians  to  enrich 
them.  He  afles  nothing  for  them,  but  the  King’s  Pro- 
tedion,  and  the  better  to  engage  him  to  it,  and  to  give 
him  to  underftand  at  the  fame  Time,  that  it  is  always 
the  Intereft  of  a  Prince,  and  his  Subjeds,  to  invite  into 
his  Dominions,  and  encourage  all  induftrious  People,  he 
tells  him,  that  they  are  Shepherds  and  Hufbandmen, 
and  therefore  could  cultivate  Lands,  which  till  tiien  had 
remain’d  uncultivated,  and  thereby  contribute  towards 
making  Egypt  ftill  more  fertile  than  it  was. 

If  the  Hebrews  preferved  among  them  the  antient 
Form  of  Government  of  their  Anceftors,  if  they  invent¬ 
ed  a  new  one,  or  if  they  fubmitced  themfeives  entirely 
to  that  of  the  Egyptians ,  during  their  Stay  in  that  Coun¬ 
try,  it  is  what  we  do  not  find  in  the  Hiftory  of  thofe 
Times.  For  my  Part,  I  would  be  apt  to  believe,  that 
for  the  Civil  Government,  they  fubmitted  themfeives  en¬ 
tirely  to  that  of  the  Egyptians ,  the  more  becaufe  they 
could  not  exped  to  be  better  govern’d  than  by  Jofeph , 
who,  when  they  came  into  Egypt ,  and  till  he  died,  was 
at  the  Helm  of  the  State,  and  the  foie  Counfellor  of 
Pharaoh ,  who  never  ufed  to  do  any  Thing  but  by  his 
Advice.  As  to  ecclcfiaftical  Government ,  they  may  have 
eftablifhcd  fome  particular  one  among  themfeives,  but  I 
really  believe,  that  though  they  always  ador’d  die  true 
God,  it  was  corrupted  by  many  of  the  Egyptian  Super- 
ftitions.  Of  which  we  will  be  better  convinced,  when  I 
come  to  fpeak  of  that  Theocracy  eftabli  Hied  among  them 
in  the  Delart,  the  fublime  Maxims  whereof  were  didated 
by  God  himfelf. 

After  Jofeph  and  Pharaoh's  Death,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit  themfeives  to  the  Egyp- 
tian  Yoke ;  till  Mofes ,  appointed  by  God  for  their  Chief, 
came  to  deliver  them  from  their  Captivity.  They  had 
already  been  ufed  fo  long  to  a  defporick  Government,  and 
to  obey  abfolute  Commands,  that  they  did  not  ihew 
the  leaft  RcJudancy  to  follow  Mofes  ;  though  he  could 
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give  no  other  Proofs  of  his  extraordinary  Million,  but 
the  Miracles  he  had  operated,  and  which  had  ahnoft 
all  been  counterfeited  by  Pharaoh9 s  Priefts.  But  what 
he  propofed  to  them,  had  the  Appearance  of  Liberty, 
and  they  were  Slaves. 

At  firft  they  followed  Mofes  as  a  General,  but  when 
they  had  crofted  over  the  Red- Sea,  and  were  no  longer 
in  Fear  of  their  Enemies  ;  their  Liberator,  under  God, 
began  to  think  of  a  Form  of  Government ,  without 
which,  he  faw  it  was  impoffible  to  govern  fo  numerous 
a  Multitude,  which  he  foon  found  too  prone  to  Difobe- 
dience  and  Mutiny. 

Born  with  an  excellent  Genius,  enrich’d  by  Heaven 
with  extraordinary  Talents,  educated  at  Pharaoh's 
Court,  and  if  I  may  ufe  the  Exprcfiion,  in  the  very 
Bofom  of  the  moft  refin’d  Politick  of  thofe  Times, 
Mofes  was  certainly  the  moft  capable  of  all  the  Hebrews , 
to  frame  a  Form  of  Government  ;  and  had  Refolution  and 
Courage  enough  to  have  it  obferv’d,  if  he  had  dealt  with 
a  lefs  turbulent  and  inconftant  Nation  ;  which  he  knew, 
being  no  longer  kept  in  Subjection  by  the  tyrannical 
Power  of  the  Egyptians ,  would  not  fu bruit  themfelves 
eafily  to  a  Man,  whom  they  confider’d  as  their  Equal, 
and  had  no  other  Authority  to  have  himfelf  obey’d,  but 
what  he  had  borrow’d  from  them  ;  he  faw  plainly  that 
nothing  but  what  could  be  digefted  in  an  extraordinary 
Manner,  and  promulgated  in  the  fame  Manner,  would 
make  any  Impreffion  on  their  Mind,  and  over-awe 
them.  In  this  Perplexity,  he  was  affifted  by  God  him¬ 
felf,  who  having  been  the  Liberator  of  the  Hebrews , 
would  alfo  be  their  Legiflator ;  notwithftanding  what 
thofe  who  have  the  Impiety  to  queftion  the  Truth  of 
the  Scripture,  fay,  that  the  Promulgation  of  the  Law  on 
Mount  Sinai i  by  the  Almighty,  was  nothing  elfe  but  a 
Turn  of  Mofes' s  Policy,  to  give  a  greater  Sanction  to 
the  Maxims  of  Government ,  himfelf  had  invented,  fome 
of  which  were  too  oppreffive,  and  others  too  cruel,  for 
to  have  been  dictated  by  God,  whofe  principal  Attri¬ 
butes  are  Mercy  and  Clemency.  That  Mofes  could  have 
as  well  learn’d  in  Egypt  how  to  counterfeit  Thunders 
and  Lightenings,  as  the  Priefts  of  Pharaoh  had  learn’d 
to  counterfeit  feveral  of  the  Miracles  he  operated  at 
his  Court ;  which  they  are  the  more  inclin’d  to  be¬ 
lieve,  becaufe  Mofes  order’d  the  Hebrews  to  keep  at  a 
certain  Diftance  from  the  Mountain,  left  had  they  been 
nearer,  they  would  have  difeover’d  what  palled  there. 

But  this  is  only  the  impious  Rcafoning  of  thofe 
who  queftion  all  Sorts  of  Truths,  often  the  moft  evi¬ 
dent.  For,  according  to  the  Scripture,  which  muft  be 
the  Rule  of  our  Faith,  Mofes  was  called  on  Mount  Sinai, 
by  the  Almighty  himfelf,  where  -he  fpoke  to  him  Face 
to  Face  (in  the  Manner  I  have  explain’d  it  in  my  Trca- 
tife  of  God  and  his  Attributes )  on  the  Form  of  governing 
that  ftubborn  Nation  ;  and  where  lie  received  from  him 
the  principal  Maxims  of  that  Government ;  calculated 
chiefly  to  extirpate  from  among  them,  the  vitiated  and 
fu  perditions  Ones  they  had  learn’d  in  Egypt.  As  it 
appears  by  the  Fen  Commandments,  where  Idolatry, 
Supcrftition,  Concupifcencc,  Adultery,  Theft,  and  all 
the  other  Vices  the  moft  in  Vogue  among  the  Egyptians , 
are  condemn’d  and  abhorr’d. 

It  is  true,  that  among  thofe  Maxims  of  Government , 
which  Mofes  aflli  res  us  were  digefted  in  Heaven,  and 
di  ft  a  ted  to  him  on  Mount  Sinai,  Ionic  appear  extremely 
rigorous  and  violent,  and  among  us,  would  fmdl  much 
of  a  dcfpotick  Government ,  and  even  very  oppreflive,  and 
tyrannical  *  but  it  would  be  arraigning  God’s  Wif- 
dom  and  Juflice  to  confulcr  them  as  fucli  with  Regard  to 
the  Hebrews ,  who  were  not  always  to  be  treated  with  too 
much  Meek n els  and  Indulgcncy  *,  otherwife  the  whole 
Body  politick  had  not  fubliftcd  Jong  in  that  fiourifhing 
State,  Mofes  kept  it  by  his  judicious,  though  exceflivu 
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on  thofe  Occafions,  but  execute  the  Orders  of  the  King 

of  Kings,  who  had  an  unqueftionable  Power  of  Life  and 
Death  over  his  Subjects. 

This  Form  of  Government  was  particular  to  the  He¬ 
brews,  for  they  found  Monarchy  eftablifhed  among  die 
different  Nations  they  met  with  in  their  Journey  to  the 

Land  of  Promife  ;  or  at  leaft  Chiefs,  whom  the  Scripture 
calls  Kings. 

Mofes  was  fucceeded  in  the  Conduft  of  the  Ifraelites, 
by  Jofhua  ;  ^  not  by  Right  of  Inheritance  or  Succeffion, 
but  by  a  divine  Eleftion,  or  God’s  Appointment,  even 
when  Mofes  was  yet  living.  We  do  not  read  that  he 
treated  the  Hebrews  with  the  fame  Severity  his  Prede- 
ceffor  had  done,  nor  that  he  was  fo  exaft  to  put  all 
the  penal  Laws  in  Execution  •,  perhaps  the  new  Genera¬ 
tion  under  his  Conduct,  was  more  tradable,  and  lefs  re- 
fraftory  to  God  s  Orders,  than  the  old  one,  which  had 
caufed  fo  much  Trouble  and  Fatigue  to  Mofes ,  and  of 
which  there  was  none  left  then,  but  him  and  Caleb. 

This  Theocracy  continued,  till  the  Ifraelites  tir’d  of 
it,  without  Caufe,  though  they  had  luffer’d  feveral  very 
great  Calamities  under  fome  of  their  Judges,  and  thro’ 
rheir  natural  Inconftancy,  feeing  that  all  the  other  Na¬ 
tions  they  were  inviron’d  with,  had  each  their  King, 
afked  alfo  for  one,  under  the  Government  of  Samuel 
their  Jaft  Judge.  God  took  this  Occafion  to  reproach 
them  by  his  Prophet  with  their  Ingratitude,  and  to  con¬ 
vince  them  of  it,  made  an  exad  Recapitulation  of  all 
the  fignal  Favours,  they  and  their  Fathers  had  received 
from  him,  ever  fince  their  Deliverance  from  the  Capti- 
vity  °f  Egypt  to  that  Time.  He  alfo  fet  before  them 
all  the  Hardlhips  they  were  to  fuffer  under  a  monarchical 
Government,  as  if  Tyranny  and  Oppreffion  were  infepa- 
rable  from  it;  but  however,  as  he  was  determin’d  to 
grant  their  Requeft,  and  would  give  them  this  laft  Mark 
of  the  particular  Care  he  had  taken  of  their  Conduct 
he  was  pleafed  to  mark  himfelf  the  firft  King  who  was  to 

govern  them,  to  whom  he  gave  for  Counlel  the  Prophet 
Samuel .  r 

Though  the  Theocracy  ceafed  at  Saul's  Elevation  to 
the  Throne,  there  happen’d  no  very  fallible  Alteration 
in  the  Government ;  for  the  fame  Lav/s,  contain’d  in  the 
Pentateuch,  relating  to  the  Government  of  Church  and 
State,  continued  to  be  obferv’d  ;  all  the  vifible  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  both,  confifted  in  the  pompous  Name  of 
King,  and  in  the  Creation  of  fome  Offices,  ncccffary  to 
fupport  the  royal  Dignity.  The  Ifraelites  appear’d  to  be 
very  well  pleas’d  at  that  Change,  which  themfelves  had 
defir’d,  and  Saul  found  no  Oppofition  from  the  Part  of 
his  Subjcfts  to  his  Elevation,  though  he  had  been  pre- 
ferr’d  to  a  great  Number  of  others,  who,  for  their 
Power,  Birth,  Wealth,  and  for  the  lingular  Services  their 
Anceftors  had  render’d  to  the  Nation,  cquld  have  af- 
pir’d  to  the  Throne  before  him.  But  the  Jews,  like 
lcveral  other  Nations,  lov’d  Novelty  ;  and  it  was  enough 
that  a  King  was  fomething  new,  to  be  approv’d  by  them 
at  leaft  for  a  Time.  * 

The  firft:  confiderable  Change  which  happen’d  in 
that  Government ,  and  the  firft  Time  it  appear’d  really  a 
Monarchy,  was  under  David's  Reign,  who  took  the 
legiflative  Power  entirely  in  his  own  Hands,  and  go¬ 
vern’d  with  an  abfolutc  one,  making  them  fallible 
that  they  were  really  his  Subjects,  by  advancing  to  the 
moft  eminent  Ports  in  the  Church  and  State,  thole  he 
knew  to  be  beft  affetted  to  his  Perfon  and  Government, 
punifhing  or  difplacing  the  Difafle&edy  appointing  Mi- 
nifters  and  other  Officers  for  the  Execution  of  his  Or¬ 
ders,  fettling  the  Revenue  of  the  Crown,  and  oblieinF 
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God  had  told  the  Ifraelites  they  would  be  expofed  to  un¬ 
der  a  monarchical  Government  ;  for  he  took  and  debauch¬ 
ed  Uriah's  Wife,  and  facrificed  her  Miliband  to  his 


Severity  •,  and  they  had  been  as  ready  to  change  their 
Chief,  as  often  as  other  Nations  have  done ;  fincc  God 

ll'S  M°%\  ni?’  I"  Unc]crtalcjn6  the  Con-  Lull.  Nay  even  the  whole  Kin gdom‘ffiifa;d  feveral 
a!1  r!  1C  ,ha?  not  btccn  fopportdd  by  Calamities,  in  Punifhmcnt  for  his  own  private  Crimes. 

ivLfn Z  lf  , ,lacl  .no5  tahe?  the  neceflary  Perhaps  it  was  alfo  the  firft  Time  the  Hebrews  were  fenfi- 

ble  of  the  Change  which  had  happen’d  in  their  Affairs, 
and  repented  that  they  had  a  Ik’d  for  a  King.  But  that 
Repentance  was  vain,  for  it  was  no  longer  in  their  Power 
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fkics,  Mofes  who  was  but  God’s  Lieutenant,  did  nothing 
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Vented  in  Ajfyria^  and  the  Empire  of  the  AJfyritins , 
was  the  firft  Monarchy  in  the  World,  and  began  un¬ 
der  Nimrod ,  Cham’s  Grand fon,  who  was  the  Author 
thereof. 

But  this  was  not  the  Form  of  Government  the  divine 
.Providence  defign’d  fhould  be  eftablifhcd  among  Men, 
which  in  fome  Meafure  was  to  reduce  them  to  a  Condi¬ 
tion  inferior  to  that  of  Brutes.  For  as  he  had  formed 
them  after  his  own  Image,  they  were  to  be  govern’d, 
had  they  fubmitted  themfelves  to  him,  and  not  ‘followed 
the  Inconftancy  of  their  Mind,  in  a  Manner  agreeable  to 
that  divine  Refemblance,  i.  e.  they  had  been  led  thro* 
all  the  mod  intricate  Paths  of  good  Order,  Morality, 
and  Virtue,  in  an  eafy  Manner,  and  in  the  full  Enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  they  poftefted,  without  being  expofed  to  the 
leaft  Violence  and  Oppreffion.  Virtue  had  been  reward¬ 
ed  to  its  full  Value,  and  Vice  punched  with  fo  much 
Juftice  and  Equity,  as  to  deferve  the  Approbation,  even 
of  thofe  on  whom  the  Punifhment  fhould  have  been 
infliCled.  Nothing  had  ever  been  concerted  but  for  the 
publick  Good  ;  nor  new  Laws  made,  or  old  ones  inter¬ 
preted,  but  for  the  Prefervation  of  that  beautiful  and  juft 
Harmony  which  fhould  fubfifl  between  the  different 
Members  of  a  Republick  ;  and  tho’  a  certain  Subordina¬ 
tion  would  have  been  eftablifhed  between  thofe  Mem¬ 
bers,  to  avoid  an  Anarchy,  it  would  have  been  with  fo 
much  Wifdoin,  Dilcretion,  and  Prudence,  as  to  leave 
no  Room  for  any  Body  to  complain  of  the  Indifference 
of  their  Condition.  Thofe  whom  God  had  judg’d  pro¬ 
per  to  raife  above  the  reft,  cither  ro  execute  his  Orders, 
to  adminifter  Juftice,  or  to  protect  his  People  againft 
any  Iniulcs,  could  not  have  forgot  themfelves  in  their 
refpedtive  Employments,  without  Impunity.  The  Splen¬ 
dor  o!  a  Throne,  and  the  Radiancy  of  a  Diadem,  had 
not  robbM  the  Divinity  of  the  Adoration  due  to  him  ; 
nor  Flattery  or  Adulation  ravifh’d  what  was  due  to  Me¬ 
rit.  Favour,  or  any  other  human  Confideration,  had 
not  been  capable  to  filence  the  jult  Complaints  of  the 
Opprefled  *  nor  Fortune  fuffer’d  to  make  the  Icaft  Dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Rich  and  the  Poor,  when  both  to 
be  heard.  The  very  Name  of  Slavery  had  been  un¬ 
known  among  us,  and  we  had  all  been  free  of  that 
Freedom,  which  is  not  incompatible  with  a  becoming 
Obedience  and  Submiffion,  fince  nothing  had  been  re¬ 
quir’d  from  us,  for  which  our  Reafon  had  fhew’d  the 
leaft  Reludtancy,  and  but  what  was  in  our  Power  to  ef¬ 
fect,  without  putting  ourfelves  to  the  leaft  Inconveniency; 
all  had  been  proportion’d  to  our  own  Strength.  Our 
Lives  and  Fortunes  had  never  been  facrificed  to  Ambi¬ 
tion,  and  never  been  expofed  to  any  Dangers,  but  when 
the  Security  of  the  whole  Body  politick  had  requir’d  it  ; 
no  unjuft  Wars  profecuted,  no  Invafions  attempted  ;  no 
Unjuftice  fuffer’d,  nor  even  the  fingle  Appearance  of 
Oppreffion  tolerated.  As  God  had  himfclf  made  Choice 
of  his  own  Minifters,  the  Gates  of  the  Sanctuary  had  al¬ 
ways  been  kept  /hut  againft  Ignorance,  Indolence, 
Pride,  Prodigality,  and  Luxury.  The  divine  Worfhip 
had  flourifhed,  bccaufe  thofe  whofe  Office  it  had  been  to 
promote  it,  had  minded  nothing  elfc,  and  had  not  been 
obliged  to  fpend  in  the  Temple  of  Baa/,  Part  of  the 
Time  which  was  defign’d  for  the  Service  of  the  living 
God.  And  the  Offerings  had  not  been  taken  from  the 
Altar,  to  be  lavifh’d  in  Debauchery,  worldly  Plea fu res, 
and  criminal  Diverfions. 

Though  this  Form  of  Government,  which  God  would 
have  cftablifli’d  upon  Earth,  was  rejected  by  the  Gene¬ 
rality  of  Mankind,  he  notwichftandingpreferved  itamong 
a  certain  Number  of  Pcrfons,  whom  he  had  fcleCled 
from  the  reft,  and  defign’d  to  make  Chiefs  of  a  Nation, 
which,  by  Way  of  Prc-eminency,  he  was  pleafed  to  call 
his  own  People;  but  that  Number  was  fo  final!,  that 
we  know  not  bur  by  mere  ConjcCt ures,  or  rather Suppofi- 
tions,  how  that  Government  was  cftablifhetl  among  them  \ 
all  that  we  can  learn  of  it  from  Mi  (lory  is,  that  Abraham 
was  one  of  them,  and  that  it  was  confin'd  at  firft  to  the 
CEoonomy  to  be  obferv’d  in  every  Family,  the  Chief 
whereof  was  to  be  appointed  by  God  to  be  his  Vicege¬ 
rent,  without  any  other  Dependency,  but  an  immediate 
one  from  him  ;  and  with  a  legiflarive  Power  even  of 
Life  and  Death,  over  all  the  Members  of  that  Fa¬ 


mily,  without  being  accountable  of  his  Adminiftratjon, 
but  to  God  alone. 

This  was  alfo,  in  Reality,  a  Sort  of  Monarchy,  but 
not  an  oppreftive  one,  as  that  heretofore  mention’d;  for, 
though  the  Sovereign  knew  nothing  above  him,  except 
the  fupreme  Being,  he  did  not  confider  himfelf  as  inde¬ 
pendent  and  abfolute,  nor  thought  that  he  could  oblige 
his  Subjects,  without  an  imminent  Danger  to  himfelf, 
to  the  Obfervance  of  any  Laws,  which  were  not 
dictated  by  that  fame  fupreme  Being,  or  had  his 
Sanction. 

That  this  Kind  of  Monarchy  was  confin’d  to  every  par¬ 
ticular  Family,  without  any  Dependency  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  is  evident  from  what  the  Holy  Writ  relates  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  Lot  his  Nephew,  who  each  govern’d  his  own 
Family,  without  either  of  them  pretending  to  a  Pre¬ 
eminence  over  the  other,  not  even  of  Primogeniture. 

This  Form  of  Government  continued  among  /Ibra- 
ham’s  Defendants,  till  Jacob  with  his  whole  Family  was 
called  into  Egypt ,  by  his  Son  JoJeph,  whole  extraordi¬ 
nary  Merit,  lupported  by  the  unfearchabie  Decrees  of 
the  divine  Providence,  had  raifed  from  a  Prifon,  to  the 
moft  eminent  Poft  of  that  Monarchy;  for  even  then, 
Egypt  was  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  upon  Earth,  and 
govern’d  by  a  judicious  Prince,  whom  the  Obfcurity  of 
a  Prifon,  nor  the  Quality  of  a  Foreigner,  could  not  de¬ 
ter  from  repofing  himfelf  on  Jofeph  the  whole  Go - 
vernment  of  his  Kingdom  ;  and  making  him  what  we 
have  been  pleafed  to  call  fince,  his  firft  Minifter.  For 
in  Fact,  he  was  invefted  with  the  fame  Authority  as  our 
modern  Minifters  are,  with  this  Difference,  that  he  made 
no  other  Ufe  of  that  Authority,  than  to  make  his  Prince 
fit  eafy  on  his  Throne,  and  his  People  happy  ;  having 
nothing  elfe  in  View,  but  the  publick  Good,  and  being 
always  ready  to  prefer  it  to  his  own  private  Intereft. 
For  the  Scripture  informs  us,  that  during  the  feven 
Years  of  Scarcity,  when,  had  he  been  actuated  by  the 
fcandalous,  and  oppreftive  Motives  of  Self-Intereft,  he 
could  have  amafied  immenfe  Riches,  his  whole  Care  was 
to  relieve  the  Subjects,  and  fill  up  the  Coffers  of  his 
royal  Mafter.  It  is  true,  that  he  brought  his  Family  in¬ 
to  the  Kingdom,  but  we  do  not  read  that  he  even  at¬ 
tempted  to  advance  any  of  them  at  Court,  or  that  he 
robb’d  his  Prince,  or  plunder’d  the  Egyptians  to  enrich 
them.  He  aflcs  nothing  for  them,  but  the  King’s  Pro¬ 
tection,  and  the  better  to  engage  him  to  it,  and  to  give 
him  to  underftand  at  the  fame  Time,  that  it  is  always 
the  Intereft  of  a  Prince,  and  his  Subjects,  to  invite  into 
his  Dominions,  and  encourage  all  induftrious  People,  he 
tells  him,  that  they  are  Shepherds  and  Hulbandmen, 
and  therefore  could  cultivate  Lands,  which  till  then  had 
remain’d  uncultivated,  and  thereby  contribute  towards 
making  Egypt  ftill  more  fertile  than  it  was. 

If  the  Hebrews  preferved  among  them  the  antient 
Form  of  Government  of  their  Anceftors,  if  they  invent¬ 
ed  a  new  one,  or  if  they  fubmitted  themfelves  entirely 
to  that  of  the  Egyptians,  during  their  Stay  in  that  Coun¬ 
try,  it  is  what  we  do  not  find  in  the  Hiftory  of  thofe 
Times.  For  my  Part,  I  would  be  apt  to  believe,  that 
for  the  Civil  Government,  they  fubmitted  themfelves  en¬ 
tirely  to  that  of  the  Egyptians ,  the  more  becaufe  they 
could  not  expeCt  to  be  better  govern’d  than  by  Jofeph , 
who,  when  they  came  into  Egypt ,  and  till  lie  died,  was 
at  the  Helm  of  the  State,  and  the  foie  Counfcllor  of 
Pharaoh ,  who  never  ufed  to  do  any  Thing  but  by  hia 
Advice.  As  to  ecclefiaftical  Government ,  they  may  have 
eftabliftied  fome  particular  one  among  themfelves,  but  I 
really  believe,  that  though  they  always  ador’d  die  true 
God,  it  was  corrupted  by  many  of  the  Egyptian  Super- 
ftitions.  Of  which  we  will  be  better  convinced,  when  I 
come  to  fpcak  of  that  Theocracy  dlablifiicd  among  them 
in  the  Delart,  the  fublime  Maxims  whereof  were  dictated 
by  God  himfelf. 

After  Jofeph  and  Pharaoh’s  Death,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  they  were  obliged  to  fubinit  themfelves  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Yoke ;  till  Mofcs,  appointed  by  God  for  their  Chief, 
came  to  deliver  them  from  their  Captivity.  They  had 
already  been  ufed  fo  long  to  a  tlefpotick  Government,  and 
to  obey  abfolute  Commands,  chat  they  did  not  il lew 
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give  no  other  Proofs  of  his  extraordinary  Million,  but 
tiie  Miracles  he  had  operated,  and  which  had  ahnoft 
all  been  counterfeited  by  Pharaoh' s  Priefts.  But  what 
he  prop o fed  to  them,  had  the  Appearance  of  Liberty, 

and  they  were  Slaves. 

At  firft  they  followed  Mofes  as  a  General,  but  when 
they  had  crofted  over  the  Red-Sea ,  and  were  no  longer 
in  Fear  of  their  Enemies ;  their  Liberator,  under  God, 
began  to  think  of  a  Form  of  Government ,  wit  lion  t 
which,  he  faw  it  was  impoflible  to  govern  fo  numerous 
a  Multitude,  which  he  foon  found  too  prone  to  Difobc- 
dience  and  Mutiny. 

Born  with  an  excellent  Genius,  enrich’d  by  Heaven 
with  extraordinary  Talents,  educated  at  Pharaoh' s 
Court,  and  if  I  may  ufe  the  Exprcfllon,  in  the  very 
Bofom  of  the  moft  refin’d  Politick  of  thofe  Times, 
Mofes  was  certainly  the  moft  capable  of  all  the  Hebrews , 
to  frame  a  Form  of  G overnment  ;  and  had  Refolucion  and 
Courage  enough  to  have  it  obferv’d,  if  he  had  dealt  with 
a  Iefs  turbulent  and  inconftant  Nation  ;  which  he  knew, 
being  no  longer  kept  in  Subjection  by  the  tyrannical 
Power  of  the  Egyptians ,  would  not  fubmit  themfelves 
eafily  to  a  Man,  whom  they  confider’d  as  their  Equal, 
and  had  no  other  Authority  to  have  himfelf  obey’d,  but 
what  he  had  borrow’d  from  them  ;  he  faw  plainly  that 
nothing  but  what  could  be  digefted  in  an  extraordinary 
Manner,  and  promulgated  in  the  fame  Manner,  would 
make  any  Imprefiion  on  their  Mind,  and  over-awe 
them.  In  this  Perplexity,  he  was  aflifted  by  God  him¬ 
felf,  who  having  been  the  Liberator  of  the  Hebrews , 
would  alfo  be  their  Legiflator ;  notwithftanding  what 
thofe  who  have  the  Impiety  to  queftion  the  Truth  of 
the  Scripture,  fay,  that  the  Promulgation  of  the  Law  on 
Mount  Sinai,  by  the  Almighty,  was  nothing  elfe  but  a 
Turn  of  Mofes' s  Policy,  to  give  a  greater  Sanction  to 
the  Maxims  of  Government ,  himfelf  had  invented,  fome 
of  which  were  too  oppreflive,  and  others  too  cruel,  for 
to  have  been  dictated  by  God,  whofe  principal  Attri¬ 
butes  are  Mercy  and  Clemency.  That  Mofes  could  have 
as  well  learn’d  in  Egypt  how  to  counterfeit  Thunders 
and  Lightenings,  as  the  Priefts  of  Pharaoh  had  lcarn’d 
to  counterfeit  feveral  of  the  Miracles  he  operated  at 
his  Court ;  which  they  are  the  more  inclin’d  to  be¬ 
lieve,  becaufe  Mofes  order’d  the  Hebrews  to  keep  at  a 
certain  Diftance  from  the  Mountain,  left  had  they  been 
nearer,  they  would  have  difeover’d  what  palled  there. 

But  this  is  only  the  impious  Rcafoning  of  thofe 
who  queftion  all  Sorts  of  Truths,  often  the  moft  evi¬ 
dent.  For,  according  to  the  Scripture,  which  muft  be 
the  Rule  of  our  Faith,  Mofes  was  called  on  Mount  Sinai, 
by  the  Almighty  himfelf,  where  -he  fpoke  to  him  Face 
to  Face  (in  the  Manner  I  have  explain’d  it  in  my  Trca- 
tife  of  God  and  his  Attributes )  on  the  Form  of  governing 
that  ftubborn  Nation  ;  and  where  he  received  from  him 
the  principal  Maxims  of  that  Government ;  calculated 
chiefly  to  extirpate  from  among  them,  the  vitiated  and 
fupcrllitious  Ones  they  had  learn *d  in  Egypt.  As  it 
appears  by  the  Ten  Commandments,  where  Idolatry, 
Stipcrftition,  Concupifcencc,  Adultery,  Theft,  and  all 
the  other  Vices  the  moft  in  Vogue  among  the  Egyptians , 
are  condemn’d  and  abhorr’d. 

It  is  true,  that  among  thofe  Maxims  of  Government , 
which  Mofes  allures  us  were  digefted  in  Heaven,  and 
didlatcd  to  him  on  Mount  Sinai,  foinc  appear  extremely 
rigorous  and  violent,  and  among  us,  would  fincll  much 
of  a  defpotick  Government ,  and  even  very  oppreflive,  and 
tyrannical ;  but  it  would  be  arraigning  God's  Wif- 
dom  and  Jufticc  to  confuler  them  as  fucli  with  Regard  to 
the  Hebrews,  who  were  not  always  to  be  treated  with  too 
much  Mceknefs  and  Indulgcncy  •,  otherwife  the  whole 
Body  politick  had  not  fublifted  long  in  that  flourifhing 
State,  Mofes  kept  it  by  his  judicious,  though  cxccfiive 
Severity  ;  and  they  had  been  as  ready  to  change  their 
Chief,  as  often  as  other  Nations  have  done ;  fincc  God 
know  what  Rifques  Mojcs  run,  in  Undertaking  the  C011- 
dudl  of  that  Nation,  if  he  had  not  been  fupported  by 
his  Authority,  and  if  he  had  not  taken  the  neceftary 
Meafures  to  punifii  exemplary  the  final  left  Faults,  in  or¬ 
der  to  deter  the  Hebrews  from  committing  greater.  Be- 
fides,  Mofes  who  was  but  God’s  Lieutenant,  did  nothing 
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on  thofe  Occafions,  but  execute  the  Orders  of  the  King 
of  Kings,  who  had  an  unqucftionable  Power  of  Life  and 
Death  over  his  Subjects. 

This  Form  of  Government  was  particular  to  the  He¬ 
brews,  for  they  found  Monarchy  eftablifhed  among  the 
different  Nations  they  met  with  in  their  Journey  to  the 
Land  of  Promife  ;  or  at  leaft  Chiefs,  whom  the  Scripture 
calls  Kings. 

Mofes  was  fucceeded  in  the  Conduct  of  the  Ifr a  elites, 
by  JoJhua  ;  not  by  Right  of  Inheritance  or  Succeffion, 
but  by  a  divine  Election,  or  God’s  Appointment,  even 
when  Mofes  was  yet  living.  We  do  not  read  that  he 
treated  the  Hebrews  with  the  fame  Severity  his  Prede- 
celfor  had  done,  nor  that  he  was  fo  exa<ft  to  put  all 
the  penal  Laws  in  Execution  •,  ^perhaps  the  new  Genera¬ 
tion  under  his  Conduct,  was  more  tradable,  and  lefs  re¬ 
fractory  to  God’s  Orders,  than  the  old  one,  which  had 
caufed  fo  much  Trouble  and  Fatigue  to  Mofes,  and  of 
which  there  was  none  left  then,  but  him  and  Caleb. 

This  Theocracy  continued,  till  the  Ifraelites  tir’d  of 
it,  without  Caufe,  though  they  had  fuffer’d  feveral  very 
great  Calamities  under  fome  of  their  Judges,  and  thro’ 
their  natural  Inconftancy,  feeing  that  all  the  other  Na¬ 
tions  they  were  inviron’d  with,  had  each  their  King, 
afked  alfo  for  one,  under  the  Government  of  Samuel 
their  laft  Judge.  God  took  this  Occafion  to  reproach 
them  by  his  Prophet  with  their  Ingratitude,  and  to  con¬ 
vince  them  of  it,  made  an  exaffc  Recapitulation  of  all 
the  fignal  Favours,  they  and  their  Fathers  had  received 
from  him,  ever  fince  their  Deliverance  from  the  Capti¬ 
vity  of  Egypt  to  that  Time.  Fie  alfo  fet  before  them 
all  the  Hardihips  they  were  to  fufier  under  a  monarchical 
Government,  as  if  Tyranny  and  Oppreftion  were  infepa- 
rable  from  it;  but  however,  as  he  was  determin’d  to 
grant  their  Requeft,  and  would  give  them  this  laft  Mark 
of  the  particular  Care  he  had  taken  of  their  Conduct, 
he  was  pleafed  to  mark  himfelf  the  firft  King  who  was  to 
govern  them,  to  whom  he  gave  for  Counfcl  the  Prophet 
Samuel. 

Though  the  Theocracy  ceafed  at  SW’s  Elevation  to 
the  Throne,  there  happen’d  no  very  fcnfibJe  Alteration 
in  the  Government ;  for  the  fame  Lav/s,  contain’d  in  the 
Pentateuch,  relating  to  the  Government  of  Church  and 
State,  continued  to  be  obferv’d  ;  all  the  vifible  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  both,  confifted  in  the  pompous  Name  of 
King,  and  in  the  Creation  of  fome  Offices,  neceffary  to 
fupport  the  royal  Dignity.  The  Ifraelites  appear’d  to  be 
very  well  pleas’d  at  that  Change,  which  themfelves  had 
defir'd,  and  Saul  found  no  Oppofition  from  the  Part  of 
his  Subjc<5ts  to  his  Elevation,  chough  he  had  been  pre- 
ferr’d  to  a  great  Number  of  others,  who,  for  their 
Power,  Birth,  Wealth,  and  for  the  fingular  Services  their 
Anceftors  had  render'd  to  the  Nation,  cquM  have  af- 
pir’d  to  the  Throne  before  him.  But  the  Jews ,  like 
feveral  other  Nations,  lov’d  Novelty  ;  and  it  was  enough 
that  a  King  was  fomething  new,  to  be  approv’d  by  them, 
at  leaft  for  a  Time. 

The  firft  confiderable  Change  which  happen’d  in 
that  Government ,  and  the  firft  Time  it  appear’d  really  a 
Monarchy,  was  under  David's  Reign,  who  took  the 
legifiacive  Power  entirely  in  his  own  Hands,  and  go¬ 
vern'd  with  an  abfolutc  one,  making  them  fenfible 
that  they  were  really  his  Subjects,  by  advancing  to  the 
moft  eminent  Pofts  in  the  Church  and  State,  thofe  he 
knew  to  be  beft  affeefted  to  his  Pcrlon  and  Government, 
punifiiing  or  tlifplacing  the  DiftfTedtedy  appointing  Mi- 
niflcrs  and  other  Officers  for  the  Execution  of  his  Or¬ 
ders,  fettling  the  Revenue  of  the  Crown,  and  obliging 
the  Subjects  to  contribute  towards  maintaining  the  Splen¬ 
dor  and  Majdly  of  it.  He  was  even  the  firft  (chof  a  Man 
according  to  God's  Heart)  who  p  radii  fed  thofe  Violences 
God  had  told  the  Ifraelites  they  would  be  expofed  to  un¬ 
der  a  monarchical  Government ;  for  he  took  and  debauch¬ 
ed  Uriah* s  Wife,  and  facrificcd  her  Hu f band  to  his 
Luft.  Nay  even  the  whole  Kingdom  fuller'd  feveral 
Calamities,  in  Pimifhmcnt  for  his  own  private  Crimes. 
Perhaps  it  was  alfo  the  firft  Time  the  Hebrews  were  fenfi¬ 
ble  of  the  Change  which  had  happen'd  in  their  Affairs, 
and  repented  that  they  had  afk’d  ior  a  King.  But  time 
Repentance  was  vain,  for  it  was  no  fongcr  in  their  Power 
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to  extricate  themfelves  from  the  Embarafs,  their  Incon- 
ftancy  and  Imprudence  had  engaged  them  in  ;  and  it 
had  been  a  rafh  En ter p rife  to  have  attempted  to  dethrone 
David*  who,  befidcs  his  own  perfonal  Bravery,  which 
had  gained  him  a  very  great  Reputation  among  his  Al¬ 
lies,  and  kept  all  his  Enemies  in  Fear  of  him,  had 
always  a  very  good  Army  at  Hand,  commanded  by  ex¬ 
perienced  Generals,  all  at  his  Devotion  (though  he  treat¬ 
ed  fome  of  them,  efpecially  Joab*  with  a  great  deal  of 
Ingratitude)  to  bring  the  Rebels  to  Reafon. 

David's  Succeffors  rendered  Monarchy  Hill  more  odious 
to  the  ;  Solomon  by  his  Idolatry,  Debauchery,  Va¬ 
nity,  and  Extravagance  ;  and  Solomon's  Children  by 
their  Want  of  Capacity  to  govern  a  powerful  Na¬ 
tion,  and  Tyranny,  whereby  they  oblig’d  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Kingdom  to  revolt  again  ft  them.  The  blind 
and  fcandalousComplaifance  for  Minions  and  Favourites, 
who  were  fuffer’d  to  opprefs  and  plunder  the  Subjects, 
to  enrich  themfelves  and  Families,  was  the  Caufe  of  the 
entire  Ruin  of  the  Houfe  of  David.  Thofe  evil  Coun- 
fellors,  contrary  to  the  wife  Maxims  of  that  truly  politi¬ 
cal  King,  who  had  never  dar’d  to  give  the  leaft  Offence, 
at  Jeaft  openly,  to  the  fundamental  Laws  of  the  State, 
of  which  the  Jews  had  always  appear’d  very  jealous,  had 
the  Temerity  to  perfuadc  their  weak  Mafters,  to  new 
modelize  the  JewiJh  Government ,  without  any  Regard  to 
thofe  Laws  :  This  was  enough  to  awaken  the  Hebrews * 
who  were  no  longer  kept  in  Refpedt  by  David's  extraor¬ 
dinary  Merit,  which  had  not  paffed  with  his  Crown  to 
his  Pofterity,  to  appear  in  Defence  of  them,  and  the 
falfe  Politicks  of  thofe  Princes,  in  attempting  to  gain  a 
greater  Extent  of  Power,  made  them  lofc  that  they  were 
poffefs’d  of  already.  From  that  fatal  Epocha,  the 
JewiJh  Government  began  to  lofe  a  great  deal  of  itsLuftre 
and  Reputation,  till,  through  feveral  Revolutions,  it 
was  at  laft  entirely  extingui fil’d,  fo  that  nothing  remains 
of  it  at  prefent,  but  the  Memory  of  its  unhappy  Ca- 
taftrophe. 

After  the  Extinction  of  a  monarchical  Government  a- 
mong  the  Jews*  they  often  attempted  to  modelize  it 
anew,  and  gave  it  fometimes  the  Form  of  an  elective, 
and  fometimes  that  of  an  hereditary  Sovereignty,  but  it 
could  never  recover  its  priftine  Splendor  ;  for,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  frequent  Struggles  for  it,  and  the  frequent 
fignal  Victories  they  gain’d  over  their  Enemies,  they 
could  not  help  at  laft  becoming  Tributaries  to  fome 
of  them  ;  but  oftener  to  the  Kings  of  Babylon *  as  the 
molt  formidable. 

All  the  greateft  Monarchies  which  flourifh’d  in  thofe 
Days,  fome  of  which  had  preceded  the  JewiJh  Mo¬ 
narchy,  and  fome  had  been  coeval  to  it,  have  expe¬ 
rienced  the  fame  Fate-,  as  well  as  the  Republicks  of  A- 
tkens*  Sparta*  Carthage *  and  the  moft  famous  one  of 
Rowe*  which,  after  fhc  had  render’d  hcrfclf  Mill  refs  of 
the  moft  considerable  Parts  of  the  then  known  World, 
peri Ih’d  through  the  Coiruption  of  her  own  Members; 
who  facrificed  to  theirown  private  Intcrcft  and  Ambition, 
that  precious  Liberty,  which  their  Anccftors  had  ac¬ 
quir’d  at  the  Price  of  a  Million  of  Lives,  and  maintain’d 
afterwards  in  that  Luftre  and  Splendor,  which  during 
levcral  Ages  fucccftively,  was  the  Admiration  of  the 
whole  Earth. 

No  Government  (the  Theocracy  excepted)  had  ever 
been  better  calculated  for  the  Felicity  of  the  Subjects  •, 
the  Prtfervat ion  of  their  Rights  and  Properties,  having 
been  made  the  Foundation  thereof;  which  once  invaded, 
the  whole  Edifice  mtift  ncccflarily  have  fallen  to  Ruin. 
As  all  the  different  Orders  of  the  State  were  intercltcd 


in  the  Prcfcrvation  of  thofe  Rights  and  Properties,  they 
were  alfo  all  called  to  all  the  Con  flotations  relating  to 
them;  at  leaf!  their  Re  lrclencativcs.  No  Enter  prize  of  any 
Confequcncc  was  urn  ertaken,  without  the  Approbation 
of  the  People,  who  could  put  a  Negative  to  it  whenever 
they  pleated,  and  had  render’d  themfelves  fo  formidable 
as  to  make  the  Senate  tremble;  which  was  often  obliged 
to  cxpoflulatc  with  them  in  Publick,  in  the  moft  fub- 
miftive  Manner,  on  her  Determinations,  which  had  but 
the  leaft  Appearance  of  touching  the  publick  Liberty, 
for  fear  of  the  dangerous  Confcquences,  their  Sufpicions 
on  that  great  Point  fliould  be  attended  with ;  lor  the 


Senate  was  more  ovcr-avAl  by  the  People,  than  the 
People  was  by  the  Senate.  While  both  aCled  in  Con¬ 
cert,  while  the  Senate  executed  no  ProjcCt,  without  the 
Concurrence  of  the  People,  arid  the  People  took  no 
rafti  Refolutions  againft  the  Determinations  or  Decrees 
of  the  Senate  ;  while  there  was  no  other  Gate  to  enter 
that  auguft  Affembly,  than  a  fin  cere  and  difinterefted 
Love  for  one’s  Country,  and  no  .other  Motive  to  defirc 
being  admitted  a  Member,  than  that  of  maintaining  the 
publick  Liberty  ;  while  the  People  could  not  be  brib’d 
to  facrifice  that  Liberty  to  their  own  private  Intereft, 
and  continued  in  the  noble  Sentiments  of  lofing  their 
Laves,  and  what  elfe  they  had  the  moft  dear  in  this 
World,  rather  than  to  lofe  it;  the  Republick  flourifh’d, 
fucceedcd  with  Glory  in  all  her  Enterprizcs,  and  was  ei¬ 
ther  courted  or  dreaded  by  the  moft  formidable  Powers 
of  the  Earth  ;  Victory  and  Conqueft  attended  every 
where  the  Roman  Eagles  ;  which  were  a  Symbol  of  Peace 
and  Security  to  the  Allies  of  the  Republick,  and  Birds  of 
ill  Omen  to  her  Enemies.  In  thofe  fortunate  Days,  Rome 
was  honour’d  witli  more  Triumphs  than  there  were 
Spefrators  to  lee  them  ;  or  rather  they  were  fo  fre¬ 
quent,  that  the  Romans  minded  them  no  other  wife  than 
the  common  Spectacles  they  were  ufed  to  fee  every  Day. 
But  when  Avarice  began  to  conquer  in  them  that  Jau- 
dible  Love  for  their  Country,  fo  far  as  to  make  it  give 
Place  in  their  Heart  to  that  of  Money ;  when  they  be¬ 
gan  to  fet  the  Price  of  the  Blood  of  their  Anceftors  to 
Auffion  ;  as  foon  as  Bribery  and  Corruption  found  Means 
to  be  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  have  Merit  fupplant- 
ed  by  Wealth  and  Favour,  then  began  the  Eclipfe  of  the 
Glory  of  the  Republick,  which  ever  fince  went  on  al¬ 
ways  increafmg,  till  it  became  at  laft  total  ;  and  could 
never  afterwards  recover  the  leaft  Glimpfe  of  its  former 
Radiancy. 

On  the  Ruins  of  this  celebrated  Republick,  was  built 
the  monftrous  Coloft  us  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which 
had  alfo  a  periodical  Courfe,  and  vanifhed,  at  laft,  like 
all  the  others,  into  Smoak  ;  for  whar  we  ftile,  at  prefent 
the  Empire,  is  nothing  but  a  Shadow  of  it. 

On  the  Model  of  thofe  antient  Monarchies  and  Re¬ 
publicks,  have  been  formed  our  modern  ones. 

Of  modern  Monarchies,  fome  are  abfolute  and  def- 
potick,  where  the  Will  of  the  Monarch  is  uncontro- 
lable ;  and  others  limited,  where  the  Prince’s  Authority 
is  retrained  by  Laws,  and  part  of  the  fupreme  Power 
lodged  in  other  Hands. 

Some  Monarchies  are  again  hereditary,  where  the 
Succeffion  devolves  immediately  from  Lather  to  Son ; 
and  others  elcftive,  where  on  the  Death  of  the  Mo¬ 
narch,  his  SuccelTor  is  appointed  by  Election. 

The  moft  abfolute  and  defpotick  Monarchy  in  .the 
World,  at  lead  of  thofe  which  make  the  greateft  Fi¬ 
gure  in  it,  is  that  of  the  Turks ;  fince  the  Plcafurc,  or 
Will  of  the  Sovereign  is  the  moft  facrcd  Law  thereof. 


Their  Emperor  condemns  to  Death,  of  his  own  Autho¬ 
rity,  and  without  any  other  Formalities,  not  only  the 
mcanelt  of  his  Subjects,  but  like  wife  Perfons  of  the 
firft  Rank,  and  even  the  Princes  of  his  Blood  ;  and  there 
is  no  Law  in  the  Empire,  which  can  call  him  to  an  Ac¬ 
count,  or  even  reprove  him  for  it ;  and  no  Appeal 
from  the  Sentence  to  any  other  Tribunal,  not  even  to 
tli at  of  the  Judge  himfclf ;  fince  the  Sentence  is  no 
fooner  pronounced,  than  it  is  executed,  without  allow¬ 
ing  the  leaft  Refpite  to  the  Perfon  condemn’d  to  plead 
in  his  own  Defence  ;  nay,  they  very  fcldom  afk  for  fucli  a 
Refpite,  or  offer  to  fay  any  Thing  to  delay  the  Execu¬ 
tion,  thro’  that  blind,  or  ignorant  Notion,  which  is  one 
of  the  Corner  Stones  on  which  that  tyrannical  Power  has 
been  crcdlcd,  that  a  Mu  flu  1  man  who  dies  by  the  Orders 
of  his  Sovereign,  dies  a  Martyr,  and  is  received  imme¬ 
diately  into  Mahomet's  Pa  rad  ill*.  This  deftruClive 
DoCirinc  is  lo  generally  receiv’d  among  the  Turks ,  and 
the  Grand  Seignor  is  fo  confcious  of  it,  that  he  em¬ 
ploys  in  Ins  unjuft  Executions,  but  two  or  three  defpi- 
cable  Mutes,  who  often  could  eafily  pafs  through  the: 
Windows  of  thofe  to  whom  they  arc  fent,  with  the  fifteen 
String.  I  am  fur  prized  that  even  Perfons  of  the  greateft 
Merit  among  them,  are  fufceptible  of  that  ridiculous 
Infatuation,  particularly  fucli  as  have  had  the  Com- 
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mand  of  Armies,  and  have  frequented  other  Nations  ; 
efpecially  when  reading  the  frequent  Revolutions  happen¬ 
ed  in  that  vaft  Empire,  that  the  Turks,  when  they  pleafe, 
are  as  fenfible  of  Oppreflion,  as  any  other  Nation  ;  and 
that  they  want  neither  Courage  nor  Refolution  to  have 
their  Grievances  redrefled,  when  they  touch  them  to  the 
Quick,  without  even  fparing  the  Throne,  on  thofe  Oc- 
cafions,  or  having  Recourfe  to  fruitlefs  Remon {trances. 
The  People  of  Conftantinople  alone,  has  often  proferib’d 
of  their  own  Authority,  a  Grand  Vizier,  and  the  other 
great  Officers  of  the  Empire  ;  and  when  the  Emperor 
has  refufed  to  condefcend  to  their  Profcriptions,  they 
have  fome  Times  proferibed  even  himfelf.  And  that  Pro- 
feription  has  been  immediately  follow’d  by  the  Execu¬ 
tion  of  his  own  Perfon.  So  that  his  Power,  defpotick 
as  it  is,  is  notwithftanding  very  precarious  •,  and  unlefs 
it  be  fupported  by  a  great  deal  of  Courage  and  Refo¬ 
lution,  is  feidom  of  a  long  Duration.  Thus  the  moft 
Seditious  among  the  Subjedls,  when  countenanced  by  a 
•  powerful  Faction,  or  by  the  Janiffaries ,  who  are  the  beft 
Forces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  of  which  there  is 
always  a  great  Number  at  Conftantino-ple ,  where  they  bear 
a  great  Sway,  take  in  their  Hands  the  Reins  of  the  Go- 
vernmenty  till  having  obtain’d  all  they  defire,  they  refign 
it  to  a  new  Miniftry  of  their  own  chufing,  or  a  new 
Emperor  of  their  own  Promotion,  though  they  never 
carry  their  Injuftice  or  Rebellion  fo  far,  as  to  place  on 
the  Throne  a  Prince  who  is  not  of  the  illuftrious  Houfe 
of  the  Ottomans.  Their  Laws  being  defedlive  in 
feveral  Particulars,  is  the  Caufe  of  thofe  fudden  Revo¬ 
lutions  and  their  Legiflator  Mahomet ,  in  pretending  to 
give  an  unlimited  Power  to  the  Prince,  and  make  his 
"Will  the  fundamental  Law  of  the  Empire,  has  expofed 
him  to  thofe  great  Inconveniencies.  He  had  adled  with 
more  Prudence,  if  he  had  confin’d  that  Power  within 
narrower  Limits,  and  by  putting  it  under  die  Diredlion 
of  -wholfome  Laws,  fecur’d  it  againft  any  Attempt  of 
that  Kind.  For  he  could  not  reafonably  fuppofe,  that 
reafonable  Creatures,  let  them  be  ever  fo  ftupid  and  ig¬ 
norant  as  he  would  have  them,  could  ever  fuffer  to  be 
govern’d  like  Brutes  with  the  Whip,  or  to  fee 
their  Fellow  Creatures  flaughter’d  before  their  Eyes, 
and  without  Caufe,  and  not  refent  it,  when  the  very 
Brutes,  and  even  the  moft  ftupid,  naufeate  when 
they  lee  the  Blood  of  their  femblable  fpilt.  To  leave 
the  Power  of  a  Sovereign  uncontroll’d,  is  to  leave  a 
full  Career  to  the  Inconftancy,  Extravagance,  and  impe¬ 
tuous  Humour  of  the  Subjedls,  who  think  they  have  as 
much  Right  to  oppofe  Tyranny,  as  Tyranny  has  to  op¬ 
press  them,  fince  they  run  no  greater  Rifque  in  oppofing 
it,  than  they  do  in  fuffering  it  with  a  pufillanimous 
Mceknefs,  very  little  becoming  the  Condition  of  a  ra¬ 
tional  Man. 

•  But  however,  I  would  not  be  mifunderftood  in  this 
Place,  and  fuppofed  an  Advocate  of  Anarchy,  Sedition, 
and  Revolt;  but  I  would  have  a  juft  Subordination  efla- 
blifhcd  between  the  Prince  and  his  Subjedls,  fince  an 
Excefs  of  Power  on  one  Side,  and  a  tob  extenfive  Free¬ 
dom  or  Liberty  on  the  other,  arc  equally  fubjedt  to  very 
great  Inconveniencies.  The  Power  of  the  Prince  fhould 
always  be  under  the.  Diredlion  of  Laws  equally  founded 
on  the  Security  of  his  Throne,  and  the  Liberty  of  his 
Subjedls,  that  he  could  not  invade  the  one  without  en¬ 
dangering  the  other.  Rewards  and  Punifhmenrs  fhould 
be  trufted  in  his  Hands,  but  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  he 
fhould  not  beftow  thofe,  nor  inflidt  thefc,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  certain  Order  eftablifhed  in  the  State,  with  the 
unanimous  Confcnt  of  the  different  Parts  it  is  compos’d 
of,  to  take  off  all  Subjedt  of  Complaints. 

The  Grand  Seignor  is  alfo  abfolutc  Maftcr  of  the  For¬ 
tunes  of  his  Subjedls,  and  can  be  both  Judge  and  Party, 
when  he  has  a  Mind  to  poffcfs  himfelf  of  them,  un¬ 
der  any  Pretence,  real  or  fpecious  ;  and  the  Injufticc  of 
fome.  of  the  Ottoman  Emperors,  lias  often  gone,  even  fo 
far,  as  to  make  it  a  Crime  punifhablc  with  Death,  to  be 
iminenfcly  rich  ;  though  moft  of  his  Subjedls  arc  nothing 
clfe  but  his  Tenants,  who  arc  pretty  well  olf,  if  he  al¬ 
lows  them  out  of  the  Fruits  of  their  Labour  and  Induftry, 
the  final  left  Part ;  fo  that  Hufbanclmen,  throughout  the 
whole  Empire,  are  moll  of  them  wretchedly  poor ;  and 
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thofe  who  are  confider’d  as  Proprietors  of  the  Land, 
hold  them  from  the  Crown,  under  fuch  opprefiive  Con¬ 
ditions,  that  they  are  leldom  themfelves  a  little  above  a 
State  of  Indigency.  Thefe  are  called  TimariotSy  and  in 
that  Quality,  are  obliged  themfelves  to  take  the  Field, 
or  to  fend  fo  many  Men  and  Horfes  into  the  Field,  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  Extent  of  their  Poffefiions,  when 
ever  the  Emperor  commands  it. 

Befides  this  Service,  they  likewife  pay  an  Acknow¬ 
ledgment  ot  one  Tenth  of  their  Revenue.  If  they  have 
any  Children  of  Age  to  bear  Arms,  and  fit  for  the  Ser¬ 
vice  after  their  Deceafe,  or  in  Defedl  thereof,  if  they 
have  any  Relations  that  have  the  leaft  Intereft,  the  77- 
mar,  or  Portion  of  Land,  is  continued  to  them  on  the 
fame  Conditions ;  otherwife  it  is  transferred  to  others,  for 
thofe  Timars  are  only  granted  for  Life. 

If  the  Revenue  thus  held  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  exceeds 
15000  Afpres,  or  36  Pounds  Sterling,  they  who  hold  it 
are  not  called  TimariotSy  but  Subaji  or  Zaeins,  and  have 

the  Adminiftration  of  Juftice  in  the  Place,  under  the  San- 
giaclc  of  the  Province. 

Unlefs  the  Timar  exceeds  6000  Afpres,  the  Timariots 
are  not  obliged  to  march,  except  when  the  Grand  Seig¬ 
nor  goes  to  the  Army  in  Perfon,  on  which  Occafion  none 
are  exempted. 


Note,  That  die  Origin  of  ’Timariots  is  referr’d  to  the  firft 
Sultans,  who  being  Mailers  of  the  Fiefs,  or  Lands  of 
the  Empire,  eredled  them  into  Baronies  or  Comman- 
deries,  to  reward  the  Services  of  their  braveft  Sol¬ 
diers  ;  and  efpecially  to  raife  and  keep  on  Foot  a 
Number  [of  Troops,  without  difburfing  any  Money. 
But  it  was  Solyman  II.  that  firft  eftablifhed  the  Order 
and  Difcipline  among  thefe  Barons,  or  Knights  of  the 
Empire ;  and  by  his  Orders  it  was,  that  the  Number 
of  Horfemen  each  lliould  maintain,  was  regulated. 
Notwithftanding  this.  Liberty  is  not  entirely  banifh’d 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  defpotick  Power  of 
die  Grand  Seignor,  does  not  extend  indifferently  to  all 
the  Orders  of  the  State  ;  for  the  Clergy  there,  as  well 
as  every  where  elfe,  have  guarded  themfelves  againft 
it  as  well  as  they  could,  and  the  Muftiy  who  is  their 
Chief,  has  ufurp’d  the  Authority  of  iffuing  out 
Fetfa'Sy  or  Orders,  even  for  the  Depofition  of  the 
Grand  Seignor  himfelf ;  and  as  thofe  holy  Impoftors, 
help  to  keep  the  People  in  that  blind  Ignorance, 
which  renders  them  Slaves,  rather  than  Subjedls,  the 
Emperors  have  had  the  mean  Complaifance,  to  tole¬ 
rate  that  Ufurpation,  which  is  a  Scandal  to  the  Throne; 
and  renders  the  Subjedls  feditious,  and  Rebels  by  a 
Principle  of  Religion.  The  Alcoran  there,  as  the 
Gofpel  among  Chriftians ,  is  often  interpreted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  Paffions  of  the  Clergy,  or  of  thofe 
whom  they  want  to  favour  moft. 

JPcrfta  is  alfo  a  Monarchy,  and  its  Government  abfo¬ 
lutc  and  defpotick  ;  but  as  the  Perfians  are  better  civi¬ 
liz’d  than  the  Turks y  and  not  quite  fo  ignorant,  they  are 
better  treated  by  their  Prince,  and  they  are  not  fo  wil¬ 
ling  to  refign  their  Lives  and  Fortunes  to  his  Will,  nor 
himfelf  fo  ready  to  lay  Claim  to  either,  for  fear  of  meet¬ 
ing  with  Oppofition.  For  though  the  Perfians  follow, 
like  the  Turks y  Mahomet's  Dreams,  they  take  the  Liber¬ 
ty  to  interpret  thofe  Dreams,  as  it  fuits  bell  their  own 
Intereft  and  Prefcrvation,  and  none  of  them  would  make 
any  Scruple  to  refill  an  Executioner  fent  to.  him  by  the 
Sophy  -,  who  as  he  feidom  attempts  on  the  Lives  of  his 
Subjedls,  and  leaves  them  to  enjoy  peaceably,  what  For¬ 
tune  is  pleafed  to  favour  them  withal,  feidom,  alfo,  be¬ 
comes  the  Vidtim  of  a  Sedition.  It  is  true,  that  like  in 
Turkyy  ho  can  take  away  the  Life  of  any  Subjedls,  with¬ 
out  any  other  Formality  than  that  of  his  own  Will  ;  but 
it  is  likewife  as  true,  that  he  docs  not  often  make  Ufc  of 
that  tyrannical  Privilege ;  neither  does  he  pretend  to  be 
the  folc  Proprietor  of  ail  the  Lands  of  the  Monarchy, 
leaving  every  one  of  his  Subjedls  to  enjoy  his  own  patri¬ 
monial  State,  in  which  the  Son  fuccecds  his  Father  to 
the  latcfi:  Generation  ;  and  contenting  himfelf  with  the 
Taxes  rais’d  on  thofe  Eftates,  according  to  the  Revenue 
they  bring  to  the  Proprietor ;  which  is  the  Caufe  that 
Pctfita  is  far  better  cultivated  than  Turkyy  and  produces  a 
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greater  Quantity  of  very  ufeful  Commodities,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Manufactures,  which  are  exported  throughout  the 
whole  World  :  For  no  Body  being  deprived  there  of  the 
Fruits  of  his  Labour  and  Induftry,  and  all  Sorts  ot  Arts 
meeting  with  a  due  Encouragement,  every  one  exerts 
himfelf  in  his  own  Profeflion,  and  few  languifli  in  that 
Indolence  or  Idlenefs,  which  feems  natural  to  the  Turks. 

The  Per/tan  Monarchy  is  alfo  hereditary,  and  had 
continued  long  in  the  fame  Family,  till  by  a  fuciden  Re¬ 
volution,  happened  in  our  Days,  Mereweis  ufurped  the 
Throne,  which  is  now  poffeifed  by  another  Ufurper,  Kouh 
Kan  \  who  after  he  himfelf  had  helped  to  reftorc  the 
Son  of  the  Sophy  dethroned  by  Merewcis ,  rendered  him¬ 
felf  guilty  of  the  fame  Crime,  and  ufurped  in  his  Turn, 
the  Throne  to  which  he  had  not  the  leaft  Right. 

There  are  feveral  hereditary  and  abfolute  Monarchies 
♦  in  Europe ,  but  no  defpotick  ones  •,  i.  e.  none  where  the 
Will  of  the  Sovereign  is  uncontrollable,  fo  far  as  to  dif- 
pofe  of  the  Lives  and  Fortunes  of  his  Subjells,  at  his 
Pleafure,  and  without  any  other  Formalities.  The  French 
Government,  which  is  reprefen  ted  as  fuch  by  the  Ene¬ 
mies  of  that  Crown,  is  very  far  from  being  defpotick, 
and  without  the  leaft  Partiality,  I  may  venture  to  fay, 
that,  confi  dering  the  great  Difference  which  fhould  be 
between  an  abfolute  Monarchy,  and  an  Ariftocracy  or 
Democracy,  tyrannical  and  opprclTive  Acts  are  lels  fre¬ 
quent  in  that  Country  than  in  fome  others,  which  boaft 
of  their  great  Freedom  and  Liberty. 

Some  will  certainly  laugh  at  this  AfTertion,  which  will 
feern  a  Paradox  to  thofe  who  know  nothing  of  the 
French  Government  but  by  Hearfay,  and  are  perfuaded 
that  all  the  French  in  general  are  veiy  little  better  than 
voluntary  Slaves  ;  and  that,  contrary  to  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  Laws  of  the  State,  their  Princes  have  infenfibly,  and 
by  Degrees,  forged  their  Chains,  by  ufurping  the  Privi¬ 
leges  and  Liberties  of  the  Subjects  :  Which  Suppofition 
is  entirely  falfe  in  all  its  Parts.  For,  i .  The  French 
Monarchy,  from  its  firft  Inflitiition,  has  always  been  an 
abfolute  one  ;  and  their  firft  Kings,  if  we  believe  all  the 
Hiftorians  and  Chronologers  who  have  wrote  on  that 
Subjell,  have  always  governed  abfolutely  by  themfelves, 
or  their  Minifters ;  wichoutfcver  confulting  their  Subjects 
on  State  Affairs,  or  the  Subjects  ever  pretending  that  they 
were  obliged  to  do  it,  according  to  the  fundamental  Laws 
of  their  Monarchy.  It  is  true,  that  at  fil'd  they  follow¬ 
ed  the  Example  of  the  Romans ,  and  elected  their  Kings ; 
but  they  foon  renounced  that  Privilege,  and  differed 
without  Oppofuion,  or  even  the  leaft  Murmur,  that  the 
Right  of  Succeflion  fhould  be  introduced  among  them. 
They  never  pretended,  even  while  that  of  Election  fub- 
fifted,  which  was  but  for  a  very  fhortTime,  to  enter  into 
the  King’s  Council,  otherwife  than  by  their  chief  Officers, 
who  were  affembled  as  in  a  Council  of  War , 
when  fome  military  Expedition  was  on  the  Carpet  j 
minding,  then,  very  little  elfe  but  to  extend  their  Fron¬ 
tiers,  and  to  make  head  againft  the  mod  formidable  of 
their  Enemies,  by  whom  they  were  continually  alarmed 
in  their  new  Conquefts  :  And  we  do  not  read,  that  they 
attempted  to  new  modclize  their  Government •,  or  that 
ever  after  they  claimed  their  firft  Right  of  Election. 
It  is  true,  that  they  have  fometimes  fince  placed  on  the 
l'h rone,  Per/hns  who  were  not  legitimate  Heirs  to  it ; 
being  forced  to  do  it,  to  pleafe  the  Ambition  of  the 
Maires  du  Palais ,  who  during  the  Imbeciility  of  their 
faineant  Kings  had  ufurped  the  whole  Royal  Authority, 
which  in  them  was  not  to  be  refilled,  can  be  called  an 
Eledion.  But  even  thofe  Revolutions,  inftead  of  en¬ 
larging  their  Freedom,  or  calling  them  to  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  publick  A  (fairs,  kept  them,  on  the  contrary, 
at  a  greater  Diftancc  from  them.  For  thofe  Maires  cite 
Palais  had  been  fo  well  tiled  to  exert  an  arbitrary  Power, 
and  to  govern  abfolutely  by  themfelves,  during  the  Stu¬ 
pidity  of  their  Mailers,  to  whom  they  u fed  to  leave 
only  the  bare  Name  of  King,  and  a  certain  Shadow  of 
Authority,  indifpcnfibly  ncccflary  to  give  a  Sandlion  to 
their  Conduit  in  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  : 
That  it  was  not  to  be  expelled  they  would  rclinquifh 
Part  of  that  Authority,  after  they  had  afcendcd  the 
Throne,  and  when  they  had  a  more  pJaufible  Pretence 
to  claim  a  greater,  if  fuch  a  Piling  could  have  been 
found,  t 
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If  fome  of  the  Kings  of  the  third  Race  (confcious 
that  their  Subjells  were  as  much  interefted  as  themfelves 
in  the  Welfare  of  the  Kingdom,  and  that  to  call  them 
in  Confultation,  when  fometbing  confiderable  was  on  the 
Tapis  relating  to  it,  was  to  alb  with  more  Wifdom, 
Prudence,  and  Difcretion,  than  to  rely  entirely  on  their 
own  Judgment  or  Capacity,  or  that  of  their  Minifters  or 
Favourites)  have  relinquiftfd  Part  of  diat  abfolute  Power, 
and  given  Leave  to  afiemble,  what  was  call’d  after¬ 
wards  les  Eft  at  s  generate x  ;  i.  e.  the  Nobility,  Clergy, 
and  the  Commons  by  their  Deputies ;  it  cannot  be  laid 
that  fuch  Affcmbly  was  a  Right  of  the  Subjclts  founded 
on  the  fundamental  Laws  of  the  French  Monarchy  ;  but 
only  a  Privilege  granted  by  the  Prince,  which  he  could 
revoke  when  he  thought  it  fuited  his  own  Security,  and 
the  Glory  of  his  Throne,  fo  to  do. 

I  know  perfelbiy  well,  that  the  French  have  claimed 
it  as  their  Right,  and  as  moft  agreeable  to  that  natural 
Freedom  Men  are  born  with,  and  to  that  Difference 
which  fhould  always  fubfift  between  them  and  the  Brutes, 
of  chufing  themfelves  their  own  Yoak,  and  be  permitted 
(if  for  the  Good  of  the  Society  they  muft  neceffarily  be 
under  one)  to  make  it  as  eafy  as  it  is  convenient  it  fhould  j 
but  their  Kings  have  been  of  a  different  Sentiment,  and 
that  Sentiment  has  prevailed  fo  far,  notwithftanding  the 
ftrong  Oppofition  it  has  met  with,  as  to  procure  the  Revo- 
cation  of  that  Privilege,  and  the  entire  Abolition  of  thofe 
Afieinblies,  under  Henry  III. 

Of  this  the  French  Nation  has  complained  for  a  very 
confiderable  Time,  as  of  a  great  Injuftice;  though,  in 
my  Opinion,  with  very  little  Reafon.  For  thofe  AfTem- 
blies,  which  at  firft  had  nothing  in  View  but  the  Pub- 
lick  Good,  and  were  compofed  of  Members,  who  con- 
fulted  nothing  elfe  but  the  Intereft  of  their  own  Country, 
always  ready  to  prefer  it  to  their  own  private  one,  were 
foon  after  compofed  of  Parafites,  Minions,  and  Syco¬ 
phants,  ready  to  let  to  Aulbion  not  only  their  Country, 
but  even  their  Honour,  and  the  Reputation  of  their 
illuftrious  Anceftors.  For  the  Succcffors  of  thofe  Kings, 
who  had  firft  called  thofe  Affemblies,  having  not  the 
fame  difinterefted  Views ;  and  perceiving,  that  in  them 
were  often  concerted  Meafures,  tending  towards  limiting 
their  Authority,  which  was  fuppofed  of  too  great  Ex¬ 
tent  for  the  Good  of  the  Subjells,  attempted  to  de¬ 
bauch  by  Prefen ts,  Promifes,  and  Preferments,  thofe 
among  the  Members  whom  they  found  to  have  the  moft 
Credit,  and  moft  ready  to  oppofe  the  oppreftive  Schemes 
of  the  Court  j  and  often  fucceeded  therein.  The  Clergy 
was  the  firft  to  defert  the  common  Caufe;  for  as  the 
King  of  France  lias  the  Nomination  to  all  the  Bifhopricks, 
Abbeys,  and  other  confiderable  Benefices  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  and  the  Tribe  of  Levi  in  all  Countries,  and  in  all 
Sells,  has  always  preferr’d  its  own  Intereft  to  any  other 
Confideration  whatever,  the  Court  found  little  or  no  Diffi¬ 
culty,  in  Hopes  of  an  Increafe  of  Revenue,  or  for  Fear 
of  lofing  what  they  pofieffed  already,  to  gain  them  on 
her  Side,  to  make  them  approve  all  her  Meafures,  right 
or  wrong,  and  exclaim  againft  all  others  as  facrilegious, 
and  contrary  to  the  true  Principles  of  Religion  *,  pufhing 
even  their  Complaifancc  fo  far,  a9  to  fearch  in  the 
Scripture  for  Paflagcs  in  Defence  of  arbitrary  Power,  and 
Opprcfiion. 

The  moft  difficult  Point  was  to  gain  the  Nobility  *, 
an  Attempt  which  the  King  himfelf  dreaded,  for  Fear 
of  being  difappointed  :  For  as  the  French  Noblemen,  at, 
leaft  thofe  who  were  admitted  into  that  augufl  Affem- 
bly,  were  alnioft  all  educated  in  the  Principles  of  the 
ftrilleft  Honour  and  Probity,  it  was  not  a  very  eafy 
Talk  to  attack  both  with  the  leaft  Appearance  of  Suc- 
cds.  In  Fall,  though  Luxury,  Ambition,  and  Avarice, 
united  their  Forces  to  allail  them  at  once,  and  gave  them 
feveral  frequent  and  rude  A  flanks,  they  found  them¬ 
felves  every  Time  rcpulled  with  Shame.  Therefore  an¬ 
other  Artifice  was  tiled,  which  ilicccedctl  even  beyond 
Expc&arion ;  and  that  was,  to  give  the  Excluflon  from 
that  Aflembly  to  all  thofe  illuftrious  Members,  whom 
neither  the  Hope  of  Recompence,  nor  the  Fear  of  Dif- 
grace,  could  perfuade  to  renounce  thofe  Principles  of 
Magnanimity,  integrity,  and  Honour,  they  had  received 
with  their  Life,  and  in  which,  they  had  been  ftrengchen- 
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cd  by  the  excellent  Lefions  of  thofe  who  gave  them 
Birth  ;  and  to  have  them  fupplanted  by  others  of  a  new 
Creation,  who  were  known  for  Scoundrels,  capable  to 
facrificer  not  their  Honour,  for  they  had  none,  but  their 
Soul,  Country,  and  even  God  himfelf,  to  favour  Self- 

Intereft. 

This  new  Nobility  (if  I  be  not  alhamed  to  give  that 
Title  to  the  defpi  cable  Agio  tors  of  the  French  Liberties) 
had  foon  changed  the  Face  of  that  Affembly,  and  made 
it  the  Echo  of  the  Court ;  where,  ever  after,  all  that 
was  propofed  from  that  Side,  paffed  Nemine  Contradi- 
cente  ;  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  a  voice  de  Bonets  ;  and 
the  few  honeft  Members,  who  perftfted  in  their  Inte¬ 
grity,  were  defpifed  and  laugh’d  at,  as  impotent,  or  de- 
fpicable  Enemies  :  So  that  what  was,  at  firft,  fo  juftly 
called  the  Affembly  of  the  States  of  the  Kingdom,  be¬ 
came  at  laft  a  Farce  of  the  French  Liberties,  where  the 
Nation  was  obliged  to  pay  the  Adtors ;  for  as  thofe 
Mercenaries  did  not  expedt  to  do  the  Drudgery  of  the 
Court  without  being  handfomely  paid  for  it,  or  rather 
did  it  with  no  other  View  ;  a  confiderable  Increafc  of 
Taxes  was  made  over  and  above  what  was  neceffary  to 
defray  the  Expenccs  of  the  Crown,  to  quench  the  infa- 
tiable  Thirft  for  Money  of  thofe  Spunges. 

To  (top  the  Courfe  of  thofe  deftrudlive  Evils,  Mea- 
fures  were  concerted  within  and  without  Doors,  which 
had  fometimes  very  fatal  Confequenccs,  the  laft  of  thofe 
AfTemblics,  which  was  that  of  Blots ,  tinder  Henry  III. 
having  been  difhonoured  by  one  of  the  moft  horrid 
Crimes,  not  only  a  crown’d  Head,  but  even  a  Man  of 
Honour  could  be  guilty  of,  viz.  the  Murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Guife ,  perpetrated  by  Hewy's  Orders,  to  which  that 
King  himfell  was  acceffary,  and  which  was  the  Caufe  of 
his  being  himfelf  affaffinated  afterwards  at  St.  Cloud,  by 
James  Clement. 

Therefore  I  afk,  if  the  French  have  the  lead  Caufe  to 
repine  at  the  Revocation  of  that  Privilege,  which  was 
rather  become  oppreffive  to  them  at  laft,  than  advan¬ 
tageous  ?  And  if  Tyranny  is  not  more  frightful,  and 
more  dangerous,  when  with  feveral  hundred  Heads, 
than  when  it  has  but  one  ?  A  Leach  muft  let  go  its  Hold 
when  it  is  gorged  with  Blood  ;  but  what  Rifle  does  not  a 
Man  run  of  lofing  to  the  laft  Drop  of  his,  when  ftung 
at  once  with  a  waft  Number  of  them  ? 

The  moft  fenfible  Part  of  the  French  Nation,  is  fo 
perfuaded  of  that  Truth  (notwithftanding  what  is  faid  to 
the  contrary  in  foreign  Parts  where  the  French  are  often 
reprefented,  as  ready  to  fhake  off  their  Yoke  if  they 
could  find  a  favourable  Opportunity  of  doing  it  with  any 
Appearance  of  Succeis)  that  they  would  not  change  their 
prefent  Condition  with  that  of  their  Anceftors,  nor  even 
with  that  of  their  Neighbours,  who  boaft  more  of  the 
Enjoyments  of  their  Liberties  and  Properties. 

In  what  can  the  French  Government  be  found  more 
tyrannical  than  any  other  ?  Is  die  King  of  France  more 
addicted  to  Avarice  and  Luxury  than  any  other  ;  or  Ids 
inclined  to  Jufticc,  Equity,  Liberality,  Companion  and 
Clemency  ?  Are  his  Favourites  more  parcimonious,  and 
his  Miniftcrs  Ids  difinterefted,  and  lefs  inclinable  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Welfare  of  the  Country,  and  procure  die  Fe¬ 
licity  of  the  Subjcdts  ?  Are  the  Impofitions,  or  Taxes  Ids 
frequent,  numerous,  and  heavy  ?  Arc  thofe  appointed 
to  gather  thofe  Taxes,  more  void  of  Compaflion  in  one 
Country  than  in  another  ?  Or  rather,  is  not  Inhumanity 
infep'arable  from  their  ProfefTion  every  where  ?  Yes ; 
but  the  Taxes  in  France  are  laid  by  the  abfolutc  Will  of 
the  King  without  confulting  his  Subjcdts  :  This  would 
certainly  make  a  very  great  Difference,  if  in  thofe  Coun¬ 
tries  where  the  Subjeds  arc  corifultecl,  Regard  was  had 
to  the  Circum fiances  and  Abilities  of  the  Subjeds,  before 
die  Impofitions  were  laid  ;  but  if  not,  and  their  Advice 
is  only  aflced  for  Form  fake,  and  never  followed  but 
when  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Meafures  concerted  by  the 
Crown  *  of  what  Signification  can  it  be  to  them,  their 
being  confultcd  ;  of  what  Advantage  is  it  to  a  Man  who 
meets  with  another  who  a/ks  for  his  Purfe,  and  takes  it 
with  Thanks  if  lie  gives  it  freely,  but  forces  him  to 
deliver  ii  he  refufes  ?  And  what  is  the  Difference  between 
that  Man,  and  one  who  with  a  Piftol  to  one’s  Brcaft, 

obliges  to  deliver  immediately.  The  Comparifon,  I 
vol.  II. 


muft  confefs,  is  not  very  becoming,  but  notwithftanding 
it  is  not  entirely  void  of  Similitude ;  though  I  do  not 
pretend  to  fay  that  Taxes  or  Impofitions  arc  not  very 
oppreffive  in  France,  efpecially  in  Time  of  War;  but 
only  that  they  are  not  more  fo  there  than  any  where  elfe  ; 
for  Taxes  are  Taxes  every  where  :  And  in  my  Travels 
thro’  the  different  Parts  of  Europe,  I  have  found  that  they 
are  as  heavy,  and  in  fome  Parts  much  more  numerous 
than  in  France,  and  far  more  oppreflive.  For  in  France 
an  Artizan,  or  handicraft  Man,  who  lias  no  Eftate,  pays 
no  other  Taxes  but  his  Capitation,  and  that  according 
to  his  Circumftances,  and  which  docs  not  amount  per¬ 
haps  above  twenty  Sols  a  Year  ;  and  when  there  is  a 
Tax  upon  the  Arts  and  Metiers,  as  in  the  late  long  War 
under  Louis  XIV.  that  fame  Artiian  was,  perhaps, 
obliged  to  pay  ten  Sols  more  a  Year.  Houfes  pay  nei¬ 
ther  for  their  Windows  nor  for  their  Chimneys,  nor  even 
Ground-Rent  ;  and  in  fome  Provinces,  as  in  ours,  the 
lax  laid  on  Land,  which  the  French  call  La  Faille,  is 
very  moderate.  The  moft  oppreflive  Taxes  of  all,  and 
which  brings  a  greater  Revenue  to  the  King,  is  that  laid 
on  Salt,  called  the  Gahelle,  for  it  raifes  the  Salt  to  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  Price ;  and  every  Houfe-keeper  is  obliged  to  take 
fuch  a  Quantity  of  it  according  to  the  Number  they  are 
in  Family.  There  is  alfo  a  very  heavy  Tax  on  Tobacco ; 
but  then  no  Body  is  obliged  to  ufe  Tobacco,  and  as  it  is 
not  a  Commodity  neceffary  for  the  Support  of  Life,  that 
Tax  is  not  at  all  oppreflive ;  we  pay  this  laft  Tax,  but  we 
don’t  pay  the  other  ;  for  when  the  Seafon  has  been  fa¬ 
vourable  for  the  making  of  Salt,  which  is  made  on  our 
Coafts,  we  may  have  a  Bufliel  of  Salt  weighing  fixty 
Pounds,  eighteen  Ounces  to  the  Pound,  for  eight  Sols, 
and  for  ten  when  it  is  deareft.  There  arc  alfo  fmall  Taxes 
upon  Liquors,  as  Wine,  Brandy,  Cyder,  Perry,  £sV.  but 
none  upon  any  other  Commodities  whatever. 

Befides  this,  every  one  of  the  Subjects  enjoys  his  own 
Properties  undifturbed ;  and  if  it  was  ever  fo  true  that 
this  Dodtrine  is  received  among  us,  that  the  King  is  ab- 
folute  Mafter  of  our  Lives  and  Fortune,  it  is  only  a  fpe- 
culatlve  one,  and  no  King  has  ever  attempted  to  reduce 
it  into  Pradtice  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  as  many 
wholfome  Laws  to  reftrain  him  from  it,  as  any  other 
Country  in  the  World  ;  and  as  much  Refolution  as  any 
other  Nation,  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  Laws ;  as  we  often 
do,  when  the  Crown  encroaches  on  our  Properties,  for 
then  we  fue  the  King  himfelf,  and  may  expedt,  if  we 
have  Right  on  our  Side,  to  call  him  ;  Nay,  if  the  Cafe 
is  dubious,  it  is  always  given  in  favour  of  the  Subjedts, 
and  the  late  King  often  declared,  that  he  would,  if  the 
Tiling  was  poffiblc,  that  his  Subjcdts  fhould  always  get 
their  Caufe  againft  him. 

As  for  the  Nobility,  there  is  no  Country  in  the  whole 
World  where  they  are  lefs  oppreffed,  more  favoured  and 
more  refpedted  than  in  France  ;  and  in  Gratitude  to  the 
Crown,  for  their  Exemptions  from  fcvcral  Impofitions 
which  the  Commonality  pay,  there  arc  but  few  among 
them,  who  arc  not  plcafcd  to  (pend  their  Fortunes,  and 
expofe  their  Life  in  the  King’s  Service  freely,  and  with¬ 
out  the  lead  Compulfion. 

.  If  during  a  long  and  deftrudtive  War,  the  King  i9 
forced  to  raife  the  Militia,  and  every  Pari  Hi  is  obliged 
to  furnifh  fo  many  Men,  Fate  decides  of  it ;  no  married 
Man  is  taken,  and  among  thofe  who  have  no  Family, 
an  idle  Fellow  is  always  taken  before  one  who  is  indu- 
ftrious  ;  befides,  in  fome  other  Countries  they  have  far 
more  oppreffive  Ways,  and  which  fmcll  much  more  of 
Slavery,  to  prefs  Men  into  the  Service  :  For  they  feldom 
make  any  Diftindtion  between  a  Man  that  has  a  Family 
to  maintain,  and  one  that  has  none.  Every  one  they 
lay  their  Hands  upon  muft  march,  according  to  the 
Humours  of  a  Squab  of 'Tarpaulins,  who  haunt  Men, 
armed  with  Clubs  and  Bludgeons,  &c.  as  they  do  wild 
Beafts  in  other  Countries;  and  whofe  Will*  on  thofe 
Occafions,  is  a  Law  from  which  there  is  no  Appeal  ; 
whenas,  in  France  they  draw  their  Fate,  as  at  a  Lottery, 
before'  the  Magiftratcs  of  the  Place, 

Another  Initancc,  which  Foreigners  arc  pleafed  to 
give  of  the  oppreffive  Government  of  France ,  is  the 
Rcftraint  put  on  the  Subjcdls  Confcience,  to  hinder  them 
from  profcffing  what  Religion  they  pleafe,  and  obliging 
N  them 


government. 


them  to  be  of  that  of  the  Prince.  If  the  Thing  was 
in  Reality,  as  represented  by  the  natural  Enemies  of 
France ,  vvhofe  Interdl  is  to  render  that  Government  as 
odious  as  pollible,  and  by  perfidious  Frenchmen  who 
theft  after  nothing  more  than  the  Devaftation  of  their 
Country  ;  it  would  certainly  be  an  Opprcftion  as  crimi¬ 
nal,  and  as  much  to  be  exclaimed  againft,  as  the  Peric- 
cution  of  the  Pagan  Emperors  in  Chriftian  ity’s  Infancy  ; 
and  I  would  be  as  ready  to  condemn  it,  as  thofc  who 
would  make  us  believe  that  they  are  unjuftly  opprefted 
thereby  ;  fince  no  rational  Man  can  approve  the  in- 
flaving  of  Confidences  ;  but  when  I  conlider  that  thole 
pretended  Perfect] tions  proceed  rather  from  a  Maxim  of 
State,  than  from  a  Principle  of  Religion  ;  that  from  the 
firft  Inftant  Men  began  to  form  thcmfelves  into  a  civil 
Society,  Difference  in  Matter  of  Belief  has  always  caufed 
fome  Divifion  among  them,  and  a  certain  Jcaloufy, 
Hatred,  and  Antipathy  againft  one  another,  which  in 
Procels  of  Time  becomes  natural ;  I  am  not  fo  cafily 
i m poled  upon. 

To  be  convinced  of  this  Truth  with  regard  to  France , 
we  may  only  read,  with  an  unprejudiced  Mind,  the 
Annals  of  that  Monarchy,  and  we’ll  find,  that  before 
Caivinilfn  had  gain'd  Ground  in  France ,  unfortunately, 
for  the  domeftick  Peace  and  Tranquility,  the  French  had 
always  been  entire  Strangers  to  civil  Divifions,  and  the 
beft  alfecfted  to  their  Prince  and  his  Government  of  any 
Nation  on  the  whole  Earth.  Francis  I.  under  whole 
Reign  this  new  Doftrine  appeared  for  the  firft  Time, 
was  not  at  all  allarmcd  at  it ;  and  the  Pretext  of  the 
Novaters,  of  undertaking  the  Reformation  of  the  Sanc¬ 
tuary,  where  in  faft  feveral  grofs  Abtifes  had  b£en  in¬ 
troduced,  through  the  Ignorance  of  the  Clergy,  was 
even  lpccious  enough  to  engage  the  King,  who  was  a 
great  Admirer  of  Learning,  and  of  the  Learned,  to  ap¬ 
prove  their  Jaudible  Zeal,  and  even  fupport  it  with  his 
Royal  Authority ;  and  I  fhould  be  apt  enough  to  believe, 
that  the  Fear  the  Clergy  was  in  at  firft  of  being  obliged 
to  reform  their  licentious  Life,  and  qualify  themfelves 
for  their  Employment  by  Study,  was  the  Caufe  that  they 
periuzrded  the  King  to  Puffer  that  fome  violent  Means 
ihould  be  ufed,  to  root  out  that  growing  Evil  ;  perhaps 
alio,  that  the  Difordcrs  which  the  new  Opinions-  had  al¬ 
ready  caufed  in  Germany ,  were  the  Occafion  thereof, 
left  the  Kingdom  of  France  fhould  be  expofed  to  the 
fame  Inconveniency  as  it  unfortunately  happened  at  laft ; 
for  thofe  new  Doctors,  inftead  of  preaching  a  Chriftian 
Resignation  to  the  Will  of  the  divine  Providence,  a  Sub- 
milfion  to  legitimate  Superiors,  Patience  in  Perfecution, 
according  to  the  Dotftrinc  of  the  Gol'peJ,  of  which  they 
Riled  themfelves  Miniftcrs,  preached  on  the  contrary. 
Sedition,  Rebellion,  Difobcdiencc,  and  Revenge.  And 
when  they  faw  that  their  feditious  Difcourfes  had  made 
the  Impretfion  they  defined,  on  the  Mind  of  their  Profc- 
lires,  they  had  the  facrilegious  Temerity  to  call  to  Arms, 
and  to  appear  themfelves  in  Steel  againft  their  legitimate 
Sovereign,  committing  Sacrileges,  Rapes,  Murders,  and 
all  Sorts  of  other  Enormities,  through  a  Principle  of 
Religion,  and  even  a  Chriftian  Religion  ;  which  Di fi¬ 
ord  ers  continued  under  lour  Reigns  fucccfiively,  with 
the  greateft  Rage  and  Fury,  viz.  of  Henry  II.  Francis  II. 
Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  and  were  renewed,  but  with 
lefs  Violence,  becuule  oppofed  by  the  Courage  of  the 
Cardinals  K it hcliai  and  Mazarin,  under  Louis  XIII.  and 
the  Minority  of  his  Son  and  Succeflbr  Louis  XIV. 

But  they  were  iorced  in  their  Belief;  they  Ihould  ra¬ 
ther  lay,  that  the  y  would  have  forced  others,  and  even 
the  Prince  himlJl  into  their  Belief;  and  when  they  law 
that  they  could  not  died  either  by  their  Difcourfes,  or 
Writings,  they  had  Rcumrle  to  the  molt  violent  Means, 
and  changed  loon,  to  colour  their  Rebellion,  the  firft  Pre¬ 
text  of  reforming  the  Church  into  that  of  reforming  the 
State,  by  the  entire  Subvcrlion  of  the  fundamental  Laws 
oi  the  French  Monarchy,  on  the  Ruins  whereof  they 
wanted  to  eilablifh  a  monllrous  Anarchy  of  their  own 
Invention.  Is  that  the  true  Spirit  o|  the  Golpel?  Did 
Chrijl  ule  the  lame  Means  to  cftablilh  liis  Religion,  or 
his  ApoftJes  to  propagate  it  ?  Let  us  fuppofe  for  once 
that  they  were  contlraincd  in  their  Belief;  were  not  the 
iirit  Chri  Ilians  conllraincd  J  ike  wife  in  their  Belief  even  in 


the  moil-  violent  Manner  ?  Were  they  not  condemned  by 
their  Perlecutors,  to  the  moft  excruciating  Torments 
which  Hell  itfelf  could  invent  ?  And  did  they  ever  ufc 
any  other  Arms  againft  them,  than  their  Patience,  entire 
Relignation,  Tears  and  Prayers  ;  if  we  will  not  believe 
it,  let  us  read  the  Apologies  written  by  Juft  in  the  Martyr, 
Tertullian ,  and  others,  where  they  are  reprefen  ted  as  the 
beft  and  moft  loyal  Subjects  of  the  whole  Roman  Empire, 
always  ready  to  appear  in  its  Defence,  as  they  did  in  fe¬ 
veral  Encounters,  the  Difference  of  Belief  never  hinder¬ 
ing  them  from  fighting  under  the  Standards  of  their  Em¬ 
perors,  though  they  were  at  the  fame  Time  their  moft 
cruel  Perlecutors. 

Who,  after  this,  will  have  the  unjuft  Partiality  to  ex- 
cufe  the  French  Rebels,  or  condemn  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  endeavouring  to  extirpate  a  Religion  whofe 
Maxims  were  fo  contrary  to  thofe  of  Chriftianity,  and  to 
the  Security  of  the  Prince  and  the  publick  Tranquility  ? 
Muft  a  Prince,  and  his  Subjects,  be  obliged  to  renounce 
the  antient  Religion  of  the  Kingdom,  to  efpoufe  the 
new  Opinions  of  Enthufiafts  and  Vagrants  ;  or  one  be 
dethroned,  and  the  others  have  their  Throats  cut,  in 
cafe  of  Refufal  ?  What  had  become  of  the  late  King,  if 
while  at  War  with  all  Europe ,  he  had  kept  in  his  Bofom, 
Rebels  who  had  been  glad  of  the  Opportunity  to  fide 
with  his  Enemies  to  dethrone  him ;  and  what  Judgment 
could  we  have  formed  of  the  Loyalty  of  the  Generality 
of  them,  if  the  Few  left  in  the  Seventies ,  appear’d  then 
in  Arms,  in  that  Intention  ?  No  ;  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  docs  not  condemn  fo  much  their  religious  Princi¬ 
ples,  if  they  have  any,  as  it  is  afraid  of  their  feditious 
Maxims ;  and  if  they  have  been  perfecuted,  it  is  not  be- 
caufe  they  profelfed  a  new  Dodtrine,  but  becaufe  they 
had  lacerated,  in  the  moft  cruel  Manner,  the  very  Bofom 
of  their  Mother  Country ;  and  had  they  profefifed  the 
Gofpel  in  its  greateft  Purity,  as  they  pretended  was  their 
Defign,  without  meddling  with  State  Affairs,  or  attempt¬ 
ing  to  extort  from  the  King  a  greater  Extent  of  Privi¬ 
leges,  than  was  agreeable  to  the  publick  Security,  and 
to  the  religious  Worfhip  eftablilhed  in  the  Kingdom, 
ever  fince  the  Converfion  of  the  great  Clovis ,  it  is  not 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Government  would  have 
molefted  them,  or  deprived  the  Kingdom  of  fo  vaft  a 
Number  of  uleful  Subjects ;  which  I  am  the  more  in¬ 
clinable  to  believe,  becaufe  thofe  left,  at  prefent,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  France ,  who  are  yet  in  very  great  Num¬ 
bers,  are  treated  with  as  much  Clemency  as  the  reft  of 
the  Subjects,  provided  they  do  not  alfemble  together 
to  hear  their  Miniftcrs,  becaufe  thofe  AlTemblies  have 
always  been  the  Schools  of  Rebellion  :  Neither  are  their 
Eftates  more  taxed  than  thofe  of  the  Roman  Cat  ho  licks. 

But  I  will  even  fuppofe,  for  a  Moment,  which  Sup- 
pofition  is  certainly  falfe,  that  they  have  really  been 
more  maltreated  by  the  French  Government,  than  they 
deferved,  muft  the  whole  Nation  be  anfwerable  for  it, 
and  be  expofed  to  all  Sorts  of  Devaluations,  and  Cruel¬ 
ties,  for  the  Crimes  of  few  Particulars ;  and  can  thofe 
Crimes  Another  within  us  that  natural  Inclination,  which 
all,  but  Canibals,  and  wild  and  ferocious  Bealls,  have 
for  their  native  Country?  What  Idea  can  an  EngUJhmany 
for  Example,  form  of  a  Frenchman ,  whom  he  fees  ele¬ 
vated  at  the  lea  ft  Difgracc  which  happens  to  the  King¬ 
dom,  and  that  the  greater  is  the  Difgracc,  the  greater  is 
his  Joy  ?  He  will  perhaps  join  with  him  publicldy, 
while  at  the  fame  Time  he  defpifes  him  in  his  Heart  as 
the  greateft  of  all  Scoundrels  ;  for  let  it  be  laid  to  the  im¬ 
mortal  Honour  of  the  Englijh  Nation,  that  if  they  hate  a 
Government ,  by  whom  they  imagine  to  have  been  mal-' 
treated,  they  love  ftill  their  Country ;  nay,  they  often 
hate  a  Government  but  by  a  Principle  of  Love  for  their 
Country. 

But  however,  I  nnift  do  this  Jufticc  to  the  French  Cal¬ 
vin  ifls,  that  this  unnatural  Hatred  proceeds  rather  from 
the  Prejudices  of  Infancy  (Lengthened  within  them,  by 
the  injurious  Reflections  of  their  Miniftcrs  on  the  French 
Government,  than  from  a  natural  Inclination  to  Evil ; 
for  moft  of  them,  this ■excepted,  have  very  good  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Morality,  are  juft,  charitable,  laborious,  cou¬ 
rageous,  and  have  proved  very  fici  viceable  to  the  Coun¬ 
tries  where  they  have  toolc>Sandluaiy,  either  in  the  Armies, 
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where  they  have  always  behaved  like  gallant  Men,  or  m 
the  Commerce  or  Manufactures  which  they  have  made 
flourilh,  having  eftablifh’d  feveral  in  thole  Countries, 
to  which  the  Natives  were  perfect  Strangers  •,  fo  that  they 
have  rather  been  an  Eafe  to  the  State  than  a  Burthen,  as 
feme  Nations  have  falfly  imagin’d  ;  and  deferve  rather  to 
be  encouraged,  than  hated  or  defpifed.  Once  befides  they 
are  very  grateful  to  the  Nations  who  have  taken  them 
under  their  Protection  and  have  transferred  to  them  that 
I  ove  they  fhould  have  for  their  own  Country  •,  for  it 
they  were  bad  Subjects  there,  they  are  very  good  ones 
under  a  foreign  Government  ;  and  without  Exaggeration, 
I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  a  foreign  Prince  can  have  no 

The  Clergy  has  no  Part  in  the  French  Government, 
except  the  King  be  pleafed  to  chufe  one  among  them 
for  his  Prime  Minifter ;  though  every  Bilhop  takes  the 
Title  of  the  King’s  Counfellor,  which  is  Tit  ulus  fine  re, 
for  he  feldom  confults  any  of  them  on  State- Affairs. 
In  fad,  thole  whofe  Employment  is  to  conduct  Souls  to 
Heaven,  fhould  not  be  difturb’d  from  that  ferious  Occu¬ 
pation,  on  which  depends  their  own  Salvation,  by  worldly 
Affairs ;  fince  they  are  both  incompatible. 

The  Spanijb  Monarchy  is  alfo  abfolute,  and  heredi¬ 
tary  to  the  Exclufion  of  the  Females,  like  that  of 
France ,  and  the  Government  very  near  the  fame  ;  the 
foie  Difference  I  find  between  them  is,  that  the  Catho- 
Jick  King  feldom  determines  himfelf  on  any  important 
Affair,  before  he  has  communicated  it  to  the  Council  of 
Cafiille ,  for  their  Approbation,  which  Council  is  compos’d 
of  Grandees,  and  other  Perfons  of  Diltindion  and 
Merit;  and  is  always  very  tedious  in  its  Delibe- 

mtions. 

The  Englif b  Government  is  a  Mixture  of  Monarchy,^ 
Ariftocracy,  and  Democracy.  The  Monarchy  is  here¬ 
ditary,  the  Females  not  excluded,  but  not  abfolute, 
though  the  King  enjoys  feveral  great  Privileges,  as  of 
making  War  and  Peace  of  his  own  Royal  Authority  *,  of 
creating  as  many  Lords  as  he  pleafes,  and  of  what  Dig¬ 
nity  he  pleafes,  from  a  Duke  to  a  Baron,  who  have  all 
their  Seats  in  what  is  called  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  of  which 
he  is  the  Chief.  Of  iffuing  W rits  for  the  Eledion  of 
Members,  to  ferve  in  the  other  Houfe,  called  Houfe  of 
Commons :  Of  convoking  the  Parliament,  and  proroguing 
it  when  he  pleafes,  and  diffolving  it  if  he  pleafes  :  Of' 
figning  all  the  Ads  of  that  auguft  A  (Terribly,  without 
which  they  can  be  of  no  Force  in  the  Kingdom  : 
Of  pricking  Sheriffs  for  the  feveral  Counties  of  the 
Kingdom,  which  contributes  much  to  ftrengthen  the 
Intcreft  of  the  Court  at  an  Election;  to  appoint  Olficcrs, 
both  military  and  civil,  and  feveral  others  of  lefs  Confc- 
qucnce,  too  long  to  be  enumerated  here. 

The  Ariftocracy  and  Democracy,  form  what  is  called 
the  Parliament  of  England,  and  which  is  an  Affembly, 
reprefenting  both  the  Nobility  and  Commonality  of 
the  Kingdom,  where  all  the  Affairs  of  the  Englijh 
Nation,  both  foreign  and  domeftick  (I  mean  thofe 
which  come  under  their  Cognizance)  arc  tran Tuft¬ 
ed,  and  where  every  Member  has  a  deliberative  Vote. 
The  King  opens  every  Scllion  by  a  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  where  he  cxpoics  to  both  Houles  (that  of  the 
Commons  being  called  then  by  a  Mefiage  from  his  Ma- 
jefty  to  the  Bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  where  they 
Hand  bare-headed,  their  Speaker  or  Orator  at  their 
Head)  the  prefent  Situation  of  the  foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Engl  ip  Nation,  and  de  fires  their  Concurrence,  to 
have  them  terminated  to  the  Glory  and  Security  of  his 
Throne,  and  the  Welfare  of  his  Subjects  ;  exhorting 
them  to  Unanimity  and  Peace,  in  their  Deliberations, 
and  to  find  with  all  poffib.lc  Expedition  the  neceffary 
Supplies  to  defray  the  Expcnccs  of  the  Crown  for  the 
current  Year;  for  it  is  one  of  the  great  eft  Privileges  the 
Engl  ip  Nation  enjoys  (ever  fince  the  Inftitution  of  the 
Parliament  by  Henry  I)  that  the  King  cannot  tux  his 
Subjects,  or  raife  any  Sum  of  Money,  without  the  Con¬ 
currence  of  both  Houles,  who  have  the  Privilege  to 
grant,  or  refufe  Supplies  alk'd  for  from  the  Throne,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  think  it  lints  beft  the  Intcreft  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  ;  though  when  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is  divided 
into  Parties,  thofe  Supplies  have  been  lb  me  times  refilled 


when  they  were  moft  wanted,  arid  granted  without  any 
apparen  t  N ece fli  ty . 

Eveiy  Thing  is  tranfaded  firftin  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  which  is  the  moft  formidable,  and  in  lb  me  Mea- 
fure  the  moft  powerful  of  the  two  ;  for  under  feveral 
Reigns,  the  Lords  have  been  nothing  elfc  but  the 
Eccho’s  of  that  HcUfe  ;  and  in  difficult  Times,  Ads 
have  been  receiv’d,  and  put  in  Force  throughout  the , 
whole  Kingdom  (through  a  Spirit  of  Cabal,  which 
reign’d  then  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  a  Difaf- 
fedion  to  a  monarchical  Government )  without  the  Ap¬ 
probation  of  the  Lords,  who  were  then  confider’d  by 
the  Fadious,  as  Cyphers,  becaufe  they  were  fuppofed 
to  be,  as  in  lad  all  Noblemen  fhould,  the  ftrongeft  Sup¬ 
ports  of  the  Throne.  The  King  takes  Care  to  have 
always  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  if  not  two,  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Houfe,  as  well  to  ftrengthen  his  Intereft 
in  it,  as  to  refute  the  bad  Conftrudion  often  given  to 
the  Mealurcs  concerted  by  him,  or  by  his  Miniftcrs,  with 
his  Approbation  :  For  the  Houfe  of  Commons  claims  the 
Privilege  of  arraigning  the  Condud  of  the  King’s  Mini¬ 
fies,  and  of  calling  them  to  an  Account  for  their  Mal- 
veriations  ;  and  have  in  fad  impeach’d  fome  of  them  of 
High  Trcafon,  and  brought  them  on  a  Scaffold,  for 
having  been  too  well  affeded  to  their  Royal  Mafter, 
and  too  pundually  executed  his  Orders.  So  dangerous 
it  is  to  the  Security  of  the  Prince,  to  have  a  Majority 
in  that  Houfe  difaffeded  to  his  facred  Perfon  and  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  who  can  blame  him  for  ufing  all  his  beft 
Endeavours  to  prevent  it  ?  For  the  Difaffeded  are  not 
always  aduated  by  a  Motive  of  difinterefted  Love  for 
their  Country ;  nor  theh  Oppofition  always  fupported  by 
the  foie  Defire  of  contributing  all  in  their  Power  to  its 
Welfare,  though  it  is  always  the  lpecious  Pretext  of  it; 
fince  feveral  of  them,  under  that  Cloak,  which  always 
dazzles  the  Eyes  of  the  Vulgar,  ad  by  no  other  Princi¬ 
ples  than  thofe  of  a  difappointed  Ambition,  Self  Intereft, 
&c.  which  is  plainly  feen,  when  a  Government,  through 
a  Maxim  of  the  moft  refined  Policy,  pulls  oft*  the  Dif- 
guife,  by  gratifying  fome  of  the  favourite  Paffions  of 
thofe  in  tfie  Oppofition,  who  have  then  appear’d 
fuch  as  they  were  in  Reality,  viz.  as  falfe  Patriots,  as 
bad  Subjeds  ;  to  be  trufted  neither  by  their  King  nor 
their  Country.  Though  there  are  fome  among  them 
who  are  not  to  be  biaffed  by  any  Confidcration  what¬ 
ever  ;  who  are  not  in  the  Oppofition,  for  the  Sake  of 
Oppofition  only,  nor  condemn  the  Mealurcs  of  the 
Court,  becaufe  they  are  the  Mcafures  of  the  Court 
(which  would  be  ading  contrary  to  Senfe  and  Juftice) 
but  only  condemn  them  when  contrary  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  Laws  of  the  Kingdom,  or  the  Honour  of  the 
Engl  ip  Nation  ;  and  approve  them  when  they  arc  agree¬ 
able  to  both.  For  it  is  ridiculous  even  to  fuppofc  that  a 
Government  cannot  concert  any  other  Mealurcs  than  dc- 
ftrudivc  ones ;  and  that  one  can  be  efteem’d  a  Patriot 
no  longer  than  he  oppofes  the  Condud  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Prejudices  in  thofe  Affairs  are  always  very 
dangerous  ;  for  a  Pique  between  private  Perfons,  feldom 
proves  prejudicial  to  any  Body  elfe  but  to  thofe  private 
Perfons,  between  whom  the  Pique  fubfifts  ;  but  to  make 
of  thofe  private  Piques  a  national  Concern,  far  from  con- 
fulting  the  Intereft  of  one’s  Country,  is  to  accelerate  its 
Ruin  ;  and  to  condemn  a  Government  let  it  ad  in  what¬ 
ever  Manner  it  pleafes,  for  no  other  Reafon,  but  be¬ 
caufe  wc  hate  it,  or  have  been  difappointed  or  maltreated 
by  it,  is  renouncing  all  Sentiments  of  Honour ;  fince 
according  to  thole  Sentiments,  Equity,  AVifdom,  Dex¬ 
terity  and  Prudence,  are  to  be  admir’d  and  approv’d, 
even  in  our  moft  mortal  Enemies.  Can  a  Nation  be 
fo  far  impofed  upon,  or  be  fo  blind  in  her  own 
Caufe,  as  not  to  clifcover  by  the  different  Steps  taken 
by  a  Government ,  to  procure  the  domeftick  Peace,  that 
it  is  impoffibk  for  it  to  pleafe  thofe  in  the  Oppofition  ; 
cfpecially  when  that  Nation  could  fee  plainly,  that  the 
Mealurcs  which  had  been  propofed  by  them  as  the  moft 
agreeable  to  the  publifck  Good,  become  oppreflive  when 
purfued  by  the  Government?  As  if  thofe  Mcafures,  good 
in  themfclves,  or  at  lead  rcprclcntcd  fuch,  could  change 
Nature  in  fuch  Hands. 

Thefc  unjuft  Prejudices,  and  the  public!;  Means  ufed 
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to  infufe  them  in  the  Minds  of  the  Subjects,  prove  more 
difadvantageous  to  the  true  Intereft  of  the  Nation,  than 
thofe  Meafures  could,  were  they  even  fo  bad  as  reprc- 
fented,  if  they  were  kept  fecret :  For  thereby  the  Weak- 
neis  of  the  Country  is  expofcd  naked  to  the  whole  World 
in  general,  and  to  the  Enemies  of  the  Englijb  Name  in 
particular,  who  form  their  Enterprifes,  and  profecutc 
them  accordingly.  For  who  would  be  alraid  of  a  State, 
the  Chief  whereof,  and  its  Members,  are  always  at  Va¬ 
riance  ?  Since  the  Strength  of  a  Nation  confilts  in  the 
Unanimity  and  juft  Harmony  which  fhould  fnbfift  be¬ 
tween  both.  Who  would  mind  their  Menaces  ?  when 
they  themfelves  declare  publickly,  that  they  are  not  in  a 
Capacity  to  put  them  in  Execution  ;  their  Finances, 
without  which  nothing  can  be  undertaken  of  any  Confe- 
quence,  having  been  exhaufted  by  the  ill  Management, 
Ignorance,  and  Blunders  of  bad  Minifters.  What  can 
be  imagined  of  their  Projects,  when,  after  thenilelves 
have  formed  them,  they  are  always  in  quell  of  fome 
Pretext,  real  or  plaufible,  to  deprive  die  Crown  of  the 
Means  necelTary  to  execute  them  ? 

Befides,  what  Meafures  can  plcafc  thofe  Perfons,  who 
feem  fully  determin’d  to  approve  none,  taken  by  any 
Adminiftration  whatever,  was  it  even  compofed  of  Mi¬ 
nifters  of  their  own  chufing,  and  modelized  on  the  very 
Plan  themfelves  have  formed  ?  For,  are  the  Minifters 
enterprifing,  and  warlike  ?  a  War,  lay  they,  is  contrary 
to  the  real  Intereft  of  a  trading  People,  and  attended 
befides  with  too  vaft  Expences,  which  render  it  oppref- 
five,  even  when  attended  with  the  greatcll  Succefs.  Are 
they  pacifick  ?  their  Inaction  renders  the  Body-Politick 
languishing,  gives  Time  to  the  Enemy  to  purfue  their 
Conquefts,  and  extend  their  Frontiers,  whereby  they 
may  be  invited,  afterwards,  to  lay  a  Bridge  over  the  Sea 
to  invade  England^  when  they’ll  find  it  impoffible  to  do 
it  otherwife.  Are  they  for  cultivating  a  Friendfhip/with 
the  Court  of  France ,  (which  cofts  the  Nation  nothing)  to 
divert  the  Storm  which  could  threaten  on  that  Side  ? 
they  are  Penfioners  of  that  Crown,  to  which  they  facri- 
Bce ;  what  ?  they  do  not  know  it  very  well  themfelves  *, 
not  the  Intereft  of  the  Engliff  Nation,  for  it  is  not  at 
all  her  Intereft  to  quarrel  with  that  Crown ;  fince  for  one 
fuccefsful  War,  which,  in  Conjunction  with  all  Europe , 
fhe  has  carried  on  againft  it,  and  wherein  fhe  has  not  fo 
much  as  gain’d  one  iingle  Foot  of  Land  on  the  Continent, 
but  on  the  contrary  has  fpent  immenfe  Sums;  all  her  other 
Enterprifes,  under  the  lame  King’s  Reign,  though  join’d 
with  the  fame  Allies,  have  proved  very  unfortunate  to 
her,  as  well  as  to  thofe  Allies :  Not  her  Honour,  fincc 
the  prefent  King,  Louis  XV.  has  never  attempted  any 
Thing  againft  it,  and  in  all  Appearance  never  will,  as 
long  as  the  auguft  Iloufe  o (Hanover  polfeHes  the  Britifh 
Throne,  and  continues  to  cultivate  the  Fricndfliip  which 
has  fo  long  fub lifted  between  die  two  Courts  of  V cr failles 
and  London. 

If  thofe  fuppofecl  frcnchiffd  Minifters  are  difmifled, 
and  others  appointed  in  their  Place,  who  appear  more 
difpofed  to  break  that  Friend fliip,  in  order  to  elpoufe  the 
Intereft  of  a  I  loufe,  which  has  always  been  a  Burthen  to 
the  Englifj  Nation,  ami  coll  her  leveral  Millions  of  Mo¬ 
ney,  and  feveral  thoufand  Lives,  without  any  apparent 
Advantage  to  hcrfclf,  but  the  Honour  of  having  aggran- 
difed  others  at  her  Expence,  and  the  Sorrow  of  having 
lbmetime  lnilcarried  in  the  Attempt ;  they  declare  open¬ 
ly  againft  fuch  a  Rupture,  which  they  had  before  rep  re-  • 
Jen  ted  as  abfolutcly  nccclfary  ;  fo  difficult  it  is  to  plcafc 
thole  who  will  never  be  pleafed,  whatever  Meafures  be 
taken  to  plcafc  them. 

Rut,  notwithftanding,  I  would  not  have  the  Prcfuinp- 
tion  to  condemn,  without  DiltinClion,  the  Conduct  of 


all  thofe  who  have  been  in  the  Oppolition,  under  feve- 
ral  different  Reigns  :  For  as  it  would  he  unjull,  and  even 
unreafonable,  to  controvert  the  juft  Right  the  Nation 
has  to  inquin.-,  by  her  JicprcJeiuatives,  into  the  ComiuCt 
of  the  Government,  with  regard  to  national  Affairs; 
(for  co  ceil fu re  the  private  one  of  a  King,  or  of  his  Mi- 
i lifters,  cr  to  lampoon  them  for  Ibme  Frailties  they  Jiave 
in  common  with  the  reft  of  Mankind,  is  the  meaneft 


and  mod  fcandalous  of  all  Behaviours) 


it  is  not  likewife 


to  be  fuppolcd,  that  all  Princes  have  the  fame  Difcqrn- 


ment  in  the  Choice  of  their  Minifters  ;  fince  Hiflory  In¬ 
forms  us,  that  fome  very  bad  ones  have  been  feen  ac 
the  Helm,  who  made  every  Thing  fubfervient  to  their 
own  Intereft,  and  to  the  Advancement  of  their  Family, 
to  the  Prejudice  of  the  true  Intereft  of  the  Prince,  who 
had  honour’d  them  in  a  in  oft  particular  Manner  with  his 
Confidence,  and  of  that  of  his  Subjects  ;  who  appro¬ 
priated  the  publick  Money,  defign’d  for  national  Ser¬ 
vices,  to  their  own  private  Ufe,  and  the  Support  of  their 
ufurped  Authority  ;  and  who,  to  foment  a  dangerous 
Jcaloufy  between  the  King  and  his  Subjects,  and  hinder 
him  from  hearing  their  juft  Complaints,  and  redrefs  their 
real  Grievances,  reprefented  them  to  him  as  turbulent 
and  factious,  never  to  be  eafy,  even  under  the  molt  mild 
Adminiftration  ;  but  all  Minifters  are  not  of  thofe  bad 
Characters ;  and  Hiftory  informs  us,  likewife,  that  there 
have  been  feveral  very  good  ones ;  who,  fenfible  of  the 
great  Trull  repofed  in  them  by  their  Royal  Matter,  and 
confcious  that  their  Malverfations,  or  Ignorance,  would 
be  a  tacit  Reproach  to  his  Wifdom,  and  Difcernment, 
have  taken  all  the  Precautions  imaginable,  to  render 
their  Conduct,  in  that  high  Employment,  regular  and 
irreproachable  ;  preferring  the  publick  Efteem,  and  Ap- 
plaule,  to  a  vain  Ambition,  and  fordid  Avarice,  which 
commonly  are  the  two  favourite  Paflions  of  Minifters, 
in  other  Countries  as  well  as  this. 

Tliis  long  Digreflion  muft  not  make  us  forget,  that 
the  Commons  have  the  Privilege  .to  fupplicate  and  pro- 
pofe  Laws,  provided  they  be  not  contradictory  to  the 
fundamental  Laws  of  the  Kingdom ;  to  impeach  pub¬ 
lick  Delinquents,  even  the  greateft  Lords  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  both  Spiritual  and  Temporal ;  as  they  have  often 
done,  particularly  in  the  troublefome  Times  of  the  Reign 
of  King  Charles  I.  when  tliey  brought  Archbifhop  Laud , 
and  Lord  Strafford  on  the  Scaffold  ;  when  they  had  alfo, 
few  Years  afterwards,  the  facrilegious  Prefumption  to 
ufurp  the  Power,  againft  all  Laws  divine  and  human,  of 
impeaching,  and  even  condemning  their  lawful  Sove¬ 
reign,  whole  royal  Predecelfors  had  made  them  what 
they  were,  and  opened  to  them  the  very  Gates  of  that 
Houfe  where  they  fat  to  condemn  him. 

Antiently  all  the  People  had  their  Votes  in  the  Elec¬ 
tions  for  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  moll 
Votes  carried  it ;  but  to  avoid  Tumults  and  Trouble,  it 
was  enadted  by  Henry  VI.  that  none  fhould  have  any 
Suffrage  in  the  Election  of  Knights  of  the  Shire  but 
fuch  as  were  Freeholders,  did  refide  in  the  County,  and 
had  a  yearly  Revenue  of  40  ^  (which  till  the  Difcovery 
of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Mines  of  America ,  was  as  much 
as  30,  or  40  /.  now)  whence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  the 
Lay-Commons  were  then  elected  as  the  Clergy-Com¬ 
mons,  the  Procuratorcs  Cleric  were,  and  ever  have  been, 
viz.  Sine  Prece ,  fine  Pretio ,  fine  Poculo ,  Uc. 

The  Perfons  cleCted  for  each  County  arc  to  be  ML 
lites  notahiles\  or  at  lcaft  Efquircs,  or  Gentlemen  fit  to 
be  made  Knights,  as  it  is  in  the  Statutes  of  Henry  VI. 
they  ought  to  be  dc  difcrctioribus  Militibus ,  and  ad  La * 
borandum  potentioribus ,  as  the  Words  in  fome  Writs  have 
been:  They  ought  not  to  be  too  young,  nor  lazy  Epi¬ 
cures,  but  Men  of  Years,  vigorous,  aCtivc,  and  abfte- 
mious  ;  always  ready  to  give  their  conftant  Attendance 
in  Parliament,  or  die  to  enjoy  neither  of  die  Privileges 
of  the  Houfe.  They  ought  to  be  native  Englifbmcn ,  or 
at  lead  fuch  as  have  been  naturalized  by  ACt  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  No  Alien,  or  Denizen,  none  of  the  twelve 
Judges,  no  Sheriff  of  a  County,  no  ccclefiaftical  Pcrfon 
that  has  Cure  of  Souls,  maybe  cholcn  to  be  a  Parliament 
Man,  to  ferve  for  any  County,  City,  or  Borough, 

Two  Things  are  laid  to  be  requilite  to  the  Legality  of 
fitting  in  Parliament ;  firfl,  that  a  Man  fhould  be  of  full 
Age,  that  is,  21  Years  old  at  lcaft;  for  if  no  Man  tinder 
that  Age  can  difpofc  of  his  Eftace,  nor  make  one  legal 
ACt  to  that  Purpofc,  then  much  ids  may  lie  have  any 
Authority  in  the  fupremc  Council  of  the  Nation,  to 
judge,  vote,  or  difpofc  of  the  Eftatc  of  the  whole 
Realm :  Yet  the  Practice  in  the  Houfc  of  Com¬ 
mons  (though  very  rarely  in  the  Iloufe  of  Lords) 
has  often  been  otherwife. 

The  Lords  Houfe  lias  a  Power,  not  only  in  making 
and  repealing  Laws,  but  alfo,  in  l  raft  undo  fc?  conjtlium 
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impendendo,  as  the  Words  of  the  Writ  are;  alfo  in  judg¬ 
ing  ofControverf.es,  judging  in  the  Arraignment  of  any 
l4,  0f  the  Realm,  putting  Men  to  their  Oaths,  efpe- 
cially  in  Matters  of  Importance,  as  the  Corruption  of 
judges  and  Magiftrates ,  in  Error,  illegal  Proceed¬ 
ings  in  other  Courts,  in  Appeals  from  Decrees  in 

t'1TheL.or^who,  in  their  Religion,  conform  not  to 
the  Church  of  England,  have  been  excluded  ever  fince 

the  Reformation  from  fitting  in  the  Houfe. 

All  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  have  this  Pri¬ 
vilege,  that  if  by  Reafon  of  Sicknefs,  or  other  Bufinefs, 
they  cannot  appear,  they  may  make  their  Proxies  to 
voce  in  their  Stead,  after  Licence  obtain  d  by  a  Letter 
under  the  King’s  Signet,  to  be  excufed  for  their  Abfence : 
So  that  in  every  Parliament,  every  Perfon  in  England , 
either  by  himfelf,  Proxy,  or  Reprefentative,  is  faid  to 
be  there,  and  to  have  his  Suffrage  for  making  or  repeal- 


ing  any  Law. 

Note,  That  the  Parliament  of  England  has  alfo  confider- 
ed  as  a  Privilege  common  to  both  Houles,  the  palling 
of  A£ts  relating  to  the  Succcffion  to  the  Throne  ;  and 
no  fettle  it  in  what  Branch  of  the  royal  Houfe,  they 
judged  moll  proper  for  the  Security  of  their  Liberties 
and  Religion,  to  the  Exclufion  of  thofe  whom  they 
did  not  iuppofe  inclinable  to  maintain  both  •,  which  is 
one  of  the  greateft  Privileges  a  Nation  has  ever  en¬ 
joy’d,  in  an  hereditary  Monarchy  •,  and  which  fhould 
engage  them  to  fupport  with  all  their  Interefl,  as  they 
do,  the  Prince  in  whofe  Favour  they  have  declar’d 
thcmfeives,  fince  adling  otherwife,  would  be  arraign¬ 
ing  their  Wifdom  and  Difcernment,  or  rendering 
themfelves  guilty  of  Inconflancy ;  fince  if  a  private 
Man,  who  pretends  to  thofe  two  great  Perfections,  is 
inexcufable,  and  even  laugh’d  at,  when  after  the  molt 
mature  Deliberation,  he  pretends  to  have  been  milla- 
ken  in  his  Choice,  how  much  more  thofe,  who  for 
their  extraordinary  Merit  and  Capacity,  are  chofen  to 
reprefent  a  whole  Nation,  and  be  her  Legifiators. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  thofe,  who  chufe  thofe  Re- 
prefcntatives,  if  they  were  fufceptible  of  Bribery  or 
Corruption  in  that  Choice,  fince  the  oppreflive  Mca- 
fures  concerted  by  Members  thus  elcdled,  could  not 
with  the  lealt  Appearance  of  Reafon  and  Jultice,  be 
laid  to  the  Charge  of  thofe  Members ;  but  to  that 
of  thofe  Mercenaries,  who  have  fuffer’d  themfelves 
to  be  bribed  or  corrupted,  and  Ihould  confequently 
remain  Mutes,  when  they  feel  the  Effcdls  of  their 
Pcrlidy  ;  fince  there  would  be  no  Corruption,  if 
there  were  none  to  be  corrupted.  Notwithflanding 
which  it  often  happens  otherwife,  and  that  thofe  who 
have  been  the  molt  ready  to  receive  the  Bribe,  arc  the 
firfl  to  exclaim  loudly  againfl  Bribery. 
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The  Place  of  Meeting  for  this  auguft  Alfembly,  is  in 
whatever  City,  Town,  or  Houfe  the  King  pleafes  ;  but 
of  latter  Times,  it  has  been  ufually  held  at  the  King’s 
antient  Palace,  and  ufual-  Rcfidence  at  IVeJiminJlc r,  all 
the  Lords  in  a  fair  Room  by  thcmfeives ;  and  the 
Commons  not  far  from  them  in  another  fair  Room, 
which  was  heretofore  the  antient  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen. 
The  Manner  of  Sitting  in  the  Lords  Houfe  is  thus : 

The  King  as  often  as  he  comes  (which  is,  as  wc  have 
already  obfelVd,  at  the  Opening  of  the  Parliament,  or 
at  the  palling  of  Bills,  or  at  fo me  folcmn  Debates)  is 
placed  at  the  upper  End  of  the  Room,  in  a  Chair,  and 
under  a  Cloth  of  State,  under  which,  on  either  Hand, 
fits  none  but  the  King’s  Children. 

On  the  King’s  Right-Hand  is  a  Scat,  anticntly  for  the 
King  of  Scotland^  when  he  was  fummon’d  to  Parliament, 
us  he  fom crimes  was,  Fide  Lcgiantia  ;  but  now  it  is 
for  die  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  King’s  Left-Hand  is  a 
Sent  for  the  Duke  of  York. 

On  the  King’s  Right-Hand,  and  next  the  Wall,  arc 
placed  on  a  Form  the  two  Archbiihops ;  next  below, 
on  another  Form,  die  Bifhops  of  London ,  Durham ,  and 
IVincheftcr  5  then  upon  other  Forms,  on  the  fame  Side, 
nil  the  red:  of  the  Bifiiops  lit,  according  to  the  Priority 
of  their  Con  fee  rati  on. 

On  the  King’s  LcffcHand  upon  Forms,  are  placed  the 
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Lords  Chancellor,  Treafurer,  Prcfident  of  the  King’s 
Council,  and  Lord  Privy-Seal,  if  they  are  Barons,  above 
all  Dukes,  except  thofe  of  the  Royal  Family  *,  if  they 
are  not  Barons,  then  they  fit  uppermoft  on  the  Wool- 
Sacks.  On  the  fame  Side  fit  the  Dukes,  Marquifles, 
and  Earls,  according  to  their  Creations. 

Upon  the  firfl  Form,  a  crofs  the  Houfe,  below  the 
Wool-Sacks,  fit  the  Vifcounts,  and  upon  the  next  Form 
the  Barons,  all  in  Order. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Keeper  (if  the  King  be  pre- 
fent)  flands  behind  the  Cloth  of  State,  otherwife  fits  on 
the  firft  Wool-Sack,  thwart  the  Chair  of  State,  his  great 
Seal,  and  Mace  by  him  ;  he  is  Lord  Speaker  of  the 
Lords  Houfe.  Upon  other  Wool-Sacks  fit  the  Judges, 
the  Privy-Counfellors,  and  Secretaries  of  State,  the 
King’s  Council  at  Law,  and  the  Mailers  in  Chancery. 
Thefe  not  being  Barons,  have  no  Suffrage  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  only  fit  to  give  their  Advice  when  it  is  re¬ 
quired. 

On  the  lowermoll  Wool-Sack  are  placed  the  Clerks 
of  the  Crown,  and  Clerk  of  the  Parliament,  whereof 
the  former  is  concern’d  in  all  Writs  and  Pardons  in 
Parliament;  the  other  records  all  Things  done  in 
Parliament,  and  keeps  the  Records  of  the  lame.  This 
Clerk  has  alfo  two  Clerks  under  him,  who  kneel  behind 
the  fame  Wool-Sack,  and  write  thereon.  Without  the 
Bar  of  the  Lords  Houfe,  fits  the  King’s  firft  Gentleman- 
Ulher,  called  Ufher  of  the  Black-Rod,  from  a  Black 
Staff  he  carries  in  his  Hand,  under  whom  is  a  Yeoman- 
Ufher,  who  waits  at  the  Door  within,  a  Cryer  with¬ 
out,  and  a  Serjeant  at  Mace,  always  attending  the 
Lord  Chancellor. 

When  the  King  is  prefent  with  his  Crown  on  his 
Head,  none  of  the  Lords  are  cover’d.  The  Judges 
Hand  till  the  King  gives  them  leave  to  fit. 

When  the  King  is  abfent,  the  Lords  at  their  En¬ 
trance  do  Reverence  to  the  Chair  of  State  (which  if  it 
was  done  to  the  Image  of  Chriff ,  would  be  look’d  upon 
as  a  fuperflitions  Worfhip)  The  Judges  then  may  fit, 
but  may  not  be  cover’d  till  the  Chancellor  or  Keeper  fig- 
nifies  unto  them  the  Leave  of  the  Lords.  The  King’s 
Council,  and  Mailers  in  Chancery,  fit  alfo,  but  are  not 
to  be  cover’d  at  all. 

The  Commons  in  their  Houfe  fit  promifeuoufly, 
only  the  Speaker  has  a  Chair  placed  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  and  the  Clerk  of  that  Houfe  near  him  at  the 
TabL>. 


The  Time  of  Sitting  in  Parliament,  is  on  any  Day 
in  the  Morning  or  before  Dinner. 

As  to  the  Manner  of  Debating,  and  paffing  Bills  in 
Parliament,  any  Member  may  move  to  have  a  Bill 
brought  in  for  any  Thing,  which  upon  a  Queflion  put, 
being  agreed  to  by  the  Majority,  the  Perfon  with  others 
are  order’d  to  prepare  and  bring  in  the  fame.  When 
ready,  a  Time  is  appointed  for  Reading ;  after  Read¬ 
ing  it  by  the  Clerk,  the  Speaker  reads  the  Abflraft 
thereof,  and  puts  the  Queflion,  whether  or  no  it  fhall 
have  a  fccond  Reading  ?  After  a  fecond  Reading,  the 
Queflion  is,  whether  it  fhall  be  committed  ?  which 
is  either  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  Houfe,  if  it 
be  of  Importance,  or  to  a  private  Committee,  any 
Member  naming  the  Perfon s. 

The  Committee  appointed,  and  a  Chairman  chofen, 
the  Chairman  reads  the  Bill,  Paragraph  by  Paragraph, 
puts  every  Clanfe  to  the  Queflion,  fills  up  the  Blanks, 
and  makes  Amendments,  according  to  the  Opinion  of 
the  Majority.  The  Bill  thus  gone  through,  the  Chair¬ 
man  makes  his  Report  at  the  Side-Bar  of  the  Houfe, 
reads  all  the  Additions,  Amendments,  &V.  and  moves 
for  Leave  to  bring  up  the  Report  to  the  Table  i  which 
granted,  he  delivers  it  to  the  Clerk,  who  reads  the 
Amendments,  &c. 

The  Speaker  then  puts  the  Queflion,  whether  they 
fhall  be  read  a  fecondTime  ?  and  if  agreed  he  reads  them 
himfelf.  To  fo  many  as  the  Houfe  acquiefces  in,  the 
Queflion  is  now  put,  whether  the  Bill  thus  amended, 
fhall  be  engrofled  and  wrote  fair  in  Parchment,  and  read 
a  third  Time  ?  The  Bill  engrafted,  the  Speaker  holds 
it  in  his  Hand,  and  afks,  if  it  fhall  paft  ?  If  the  MajQ- 
rity  be  for  it,  the  Clerk  writes  on  it.  Suit  Baillce  attx 
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Seigneurs.  Or  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  Soil  Bailie e  attx 
Communes .  If  a  Bill  be  rejeCbed,  it  cannot  be  any  more 
propofed,  during  that  Seffion. 

Upon  the  parting  of  Bills  of  any  Importance,  there 
arifes  almoft  always  very  warm  Debates,  efpecially  if  the 
Houfe  be  divided  into  two  formidable  Parties,  which 
have  fometimes  been  diftinguifti'd  by  the  Names  of 
Whigs  and  Tories ,  Court  and  Country ,  &c.  for  then,  the 
Chiefs  of  thofe  Parties,  which  are  commonly  Men  of 
Merit,  or  of  a  vaft  Intereft,  either  at  Court,  or  in  the 
Kingdom  among  the  Subjects,  artfemble,  each,  as  many 
as  they  can  of  the  Members  they  know  to  be  in  their 
refpeCtive  Intereft,  the  one  to  countenance  the  parting  of 
the  Bill,  and  the  others  to  oppofe  it.  It  is  on  thofe  Oc- 
cafions,  that  the  greateft  Orators  of  both  Parties,  difplay 
their  Eloquence  in  florid  Speeches,  cither  for  or  againft 
the  Bill.  Thofe  Debates  when  the  Bill  is  of  a  national 
Concern,  and  fuppofed  to  aim  at  the  Liberty  of  the 
Subjects,  or  to  favour  too  much  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  laft  long,  and  are  even  fometimes  feafon’d  with 
bitter  Exprefiions  on  both  Sides,  which  the  Speaker,  tho9 
the  Moderator  of  the  whole  Houfe,  flnds  difficult  to 
appeafe. 

It  was  in  thole  warm  Debates,  that  Cromwell' s  Ufiir- 
pation,  like  the  Salamander  in  a  continual  violent  Heat 
of  Fire,  was  hatch’d  and  fed  ;  the  falfe  Support tion, 
that  the  beft  of  Kings  aimed  at  the  entire  Subverfion  of 
the  Liberties  of  the  People,  and  had  in  faCt  already  en¬ 
croach’d  on  feveral  of  thofe  Liberties ;  or  rather,  the 
Ambition  of  fome  of  the  greateft  Sticklers  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  who  had  built  it  on  the  entire  Ruin  of  a 
monarchical  Government,  divided  the  Houfe  for  a  con- 
fiderable  Time,  i.  e.  till  they  had  gain’d  their  facrilegious 
End,  into  two  very  formidable  Factions,  that  of  the 
Court,  which  fhould  have  been  the  prevailing  one,  as 
fupported  by  a  royal  Authority,  loftng  Ground  daily, 
through  the  too  great  Meeknefs  of  the  King,  who  grant¬ 
ed  fo  much  at  firft,  that  they  would  at  laft  aflc  more  than 
it  was  in  his  Power  to  grant;  rtnce  a  noble  Refoludon 
is  indiipenfably  neceflary  in  a  King  of  England  ;  as  well 
to  maintain  himfelf  fecure  on  the  Throne,  as  to  difcon- 
cert  all  the  deftruCtive  Meafures  taken  by  the  declar’d, 
and  hidden  Enemies  of  the  domeftick  Peace  ;  rtnce  a  too 
great  Condefcenrton  in  thofe  national  Ferments,  inftead 
of  appeartng  them,  ferves  only  to  increafe  them,  and 
render  the  Factious  or  DiiaffeCted  more  bold  and  en- 
terprifing. 

The  Englijh  ought,  certainly,  to  enjoy  in  their  full 
Extent,  all  the  Privileges  granted  from  Time  to  Time 
by  their  Kings  ;  but  in  their  Turn,  they  ought  not  by 
a  Principle  of  Ingratitude,  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  fame 
Privileges,  to  deftroy  the  Source  from  whence  they  flow. 
A  juft  Subordination  between  the  King  and  his  Subjeds, 
as  between  a  Chief  and  his  Members,  will  always  render 
the  Englijh  Nation  refpedful  to  her  Friends  and  Allies, 
and  formidable  to  her  Enemies.  That  Chief  fhould  in¬ 
fluence  thefe  Members,  but  not  compel  them  ;  and  the 
Members  follow  the  Motion  of  the  Chief,  when  agree¬ 
able  to  the  juft  Harmony  which  fhould  fubrtft  between 
them,  and  not  force  him  to  follow  theirs,  contrary  to 
the  Order  of  Things  ;  fincc  Violence  on  either  Side  is 
always  dangerous,  and  threatens  the  whole  Body-Politick 
with  its  Dillblution,  When  the  Voice  of  the  King  is 
file  need  in  Parliament,  that  of  Rcafon  and  Juftice  is 
feldom  heard,  of  which  we  have  an  Example  in 
what  happen’d  under  Charles  I.  for  could  even  the 
Fadious  agree  among  them  (elves  on  the  Form  they 
were  to  give  to  their  new  Government  ?  Could  they  find 
in  die  Annals  of  the  Nation,  any  other  Form  than  a  mo¬ 
narchical  One  ?  And  though  they  had  all  the  while  in¬ 
fatuated  the  People,  with  the  falfe  Notion  that  the  BritiJ/j 
Government  was  firft  modclizcc]  into  a  Republick, 
where  could  they  find  that  Model,  which  had  ferv'd 
for  a  Foundation  for  that  they  were  going  to  cftablilh  ? 
And  after  they  had  eflablifhed  it,  on  the  entire  Ruin  of 
the  Throne,  the  Dcvaftation  of  their  Country,  the  Pol¬ 
lution  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  in  Rivers  of  Blood  of  their 
Countrymen  and  Fellow-Citizens  i  what  Advantages  did 
the  Nation  reap  from  it  ?  Would  any  Body  have  the 


fcandalous  Preflimption  to  fay,  that  flic  recover’d 
then  her  loft  Liberty ;  or  muft  we  not  be  convinced  on 
the  contrary  by  what  happen’d  in  thofe  Days,  that  fire 
rather  loft  it  entirely  ;  and  that  the  new  Government 
was  more  arbitrary,  defpotick,  and  tyrannical,  than  even 
that  of  Turky  ?  For  if  in  Turky  the  Will  of  the  Prince 
is  abfolute,  and  not  to  be  con  troll’d  by  Laws,  it  is  a 
Cuftom,  which  though  very  opprefllve,  has  been  tole¬ 
rated  from  the  firft  Eftablifhment  of  that  Empire,  of 
which  we  fee  feveral  Precedents  in  the  Hiftory  of  that 
firft  Eftablifhment  •,  but  could  the  rebellious  Regecides, 
find  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Englijh  Monarchy,  any  Pre¬ 
cedent,  that  Laws  had  been  made  to  condemn  to 
Death  the  moft  loyal  and  faithful  Subjects  to  their  legi¬ 
timate  Sovereign,  becaufe  they  had  efpoufed  his  Caufe, 
and  to  force  others  to  fwear  Allegiance  to  Rebels  and 
Factious  ?  It  is  true,  that  they  could  find  in  the  Turkijh 
Hiftory,  that  fome  Sultans  have  been  depofed,  and 
even  murder’d  during  popular  Emotions  ;  but  could 
they  find  one,  who  has  been  arraign’d  by  his  Subjects 
of  High-Treafon,  judg’d,  condemn’d,  and  executed  by 
them  as  a  Malefactor  ?  No,  but  this  was  perhaps  a  Pri¬ 
vilege  peculiar  to  the  Englijh  Nation.  But  why  is  not 
that  Privilege  ranked  among  all  the  others  fhe  enjoys  ? 
On  what  could  that  Privilege  be  founded  ?  On  the  Law 
of  Nature  ?  But  does  not  the  Law  of  Nature  condemn 
Murder  ?  On  the  written  Law  ?  But  that  Law  condemns 
to  Death,  even  thofe  who  murmur’d  againft  Mofes ,  and 
forbids  to  touch  the  Lord’s  Anointed?  On  that  of 
Grace,  when  St.  Paul  commands  us  to  obey  our  Su¬ 
periors,  etiam  difeolis  ? 

But  however,  if  the  Foundation  of  that  Government 
was  againft  all  Laws  divine  and  human  *,  it  notwith- 
ftanding  procured  to  the  Nation  the  moft  fignal  Ad¬ 
vantages  propofed  thereby,  viz.  the  Recovery  of  the 
Britijh  Freedom  and  Liberty  ;  in  what  ?  In  the  Elections  ? 
But  were  ever  the  Elections  lefs  free,  and  more  influenced 
than  they  were  at  that  Time  by  Cromwell ?  For  would  he 
fuffer  any  Body  to  be  eleCted,  but  thofe  he  knew  to  be 
entirely  in  his  Intereft  ?  In  the  Freedom  of  Speech  in  his 
mock  Parliament?  But  where  was  the  Member  who 
would  even  have  dar’d  to  oppofe  what  came  from  the 
ProteCtor,  without  being  lure  to  be  feverely  punifli’d 
for  it  ?  the  leaft  he  coulcT have  expetted  was  to  be  expel¬ 
led  from  the  Houfe,  as  it  happen’d  to  feveral,  without 
any  other  Formalities  than  the  Prof.eCtor’s  abfolute 
Will,  who  came  often  himfelf  to  the  Houfe  to  fee  his 
Orders,  in  fuch  Occafions,  punctually  executed,  and 
fometimes  executed  them  himfelf. 

Was  even  the  Law  more  tortured  than  in  thofe  Days, 
to  find  a  fpecious  Pretence  to  punifli  feverely,  or  rather 
difpatch  the  Difaffedted  to  the  ProteClor  or  his  Pro- 
teClorfhip  ?  But  then,  fays  our  modern  Republicans,  the 
Nation  was  refpeCted  and  dreaded  abroad;  yes,  but  how 
could  it  be  otherwife,  when  all  the  neigbouring  Princes 
had  fo  much  Employment  at  Home,  that  they  had  not 
Time  to  interfere  in  the  Englijh  Affairs ;  bertdes,  they 
were  p  leafed  to  fee  the  Englijh  turn  their  own  Amis  againft 
thcinfelves,  in  hopes  that  they  were  in  a  fair  Way  to  cle¬ 
ft  roy  entirely  their  happy  Conftitution,  and  become 
thereby  an  infignificant  Nation. 

From  thefe  Reflexions,  I'll  return  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  which  may  be  conftituted  by  forty  Members, 
and  a  Committee  by  Eight.  A  Member  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  to  lpcak.  Hands  up  uncovered,  and  dircCts  his 
Speech  to  the  Speaker  only.  If  what  he  fays  be  anfwer- 
cd  by  another,  he  is  not  to  reply  the  fame  Day,  unlols 
pcrfonaJly  reflected  on ;  nor  may  any  Perfon  lpcak  more 
than  once  to  the  lame  Bill,  in  the  fame  Day. 

In  the  Houfe  of  Lords  they  vote,  beginning  at  the 
puifnc,  or  loweft  Baron,  and  fo  up  orderly  to  the  high- 
eft,  every  one  anfwcring  apart,  Content,  or  Not  Content. 
—  In  the  Houle  of  Commons,  they  vote  by  Yea's  and 
Nay's ;  and  if  it  be  dubious  which  is  the  greater  Number, 
the  Houle  divides  :  If  the  Qucftion  be  about  bringing 
any  Thing  into  the  Houfe,  the  Aye's  go  out ;  if  it  be 
about  any  Thing  the  Houfe  has  already  brought  in,  the 
No's  go  Out.  In  all  Divifions  the  Speaker  appoints  four 
Tellers,  two  of  eacli  Opinion.  In  a  Committee  of  the 
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whole  Houfe,  they  divide  by  changing  Sides  the  Ay’s  _ 
taking  the  Right,  the  No’s  the  Left  of  the  Chair,  and 

then  there  are  but  two  Tellers. 

If  a  Bill  pafs  one  Houfe,  and  the  other  demur  to  it, 

a  Conference  is  demanded  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 

where  certain  Members  are  deputed  from  each  Houfe  ; 

and  here  the  Lords  fitting  cover’d,  the  Commons 

Handing  bare,  the  Cafe  is  debated.  If  they  difagree, 

the  Affair  is  null,  if  they  agree,  this,  with  the  other 

Bills  that  have  pafied  both  Houles,  is  brought  down  to 

die  King  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  who  comes  thither 

cloath’d  in  the  royal  Robes,  and  with  the  Crown  on, 

before  whom  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament  reads  the  Title 

of  each  Bill,  and  as  he  reads  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown 

pronounces  the  royal  Affent  or  Diffent. 

If  it  be  a  publick  Bill,  the  royal  Affent  is  given  in  thefe 
Words,  Le  Roy  leveut:  If  a  private  one,  Soil  fait  Com - 
me  il  eft  defire.  If  the  King  refufes  the  Bill,  the 
Anfwet  is,  Le  Roy  S'avifcra .  If  it  be  a  Money-Bill,  the 
Anfwer  is,  Le  Roy  remercie  fes  loyaux  Sujets ,  accept  leur 
Benevolence ,  aufi  le  vent.  The  Bill  for  the  King’s 

general  Pardon  has  but  one  Reading. 

The  Number  of  Members  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  is 
uncertain,  as  increafing  at  the  King’s  Pleafure.  The 
Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  when  full,  are  553, 
viz.  92  Knights  of  Shires,  52  Deputies  for  the  25  Cities, 
London  having  4  *,  16  for  the  8  Cinque  Ports  *,  2  for 
each  Univerfity-,  and  finally  332  for  180  Boroughs  ^ 
befides  1 2  Boroughs  for  Wales ,  and  45  Members  for 
Scotland. 

The  Englijh  Government  is  certainly  the  mod  judi¬ 
cious  and  prudent  now  exifting,  and  the  belt  calculated 
for  the  Security  and  Glory  of  the  Prince,  and  the  Feli¬ 
city  of  the  Subjects,  when  they  are  fenfible  of  it ;  and 
do  not  endeavour  by  Cabals  or  Fadtions,  to  clog  the 
Wheels  thereof.  For  by  its  fundamental  Laws,  the  Power 
of  a  King  is  confin’d  within  very  reafonable  Limits,  be¬ 
yond  which  it  cannot  be  extended,  without  fhaking, 
more  or  lefs,  the  whole  Frame  of  that  noble  Edifice ; 
and  tranfgreffing  the  Laws  which  his  auguft  PredecefTors 
themfelves  have  judged  neceffary  to  fecure  the  Subjects 
againft  Tyranny  and  Oppreffion ;  and  the  Liberties  of 
the  Subjects  fo  well  regulated,  diat  they  cannot  tranf- 
grefs  thofe  Regulations,  without  becoming  Rebels  *,  the 
whole  being  concerted  to  make  a  King  of  England  really 
a  King,  not  the  Shadow  of  a  King,  nor  a  Tyrant  -,  and 
his  People  really  Subjects,  not  Slaves.  For  in  fa£t,  tho’ 
the  Authority  of  the  Crown  be  in  fome  Meafure  under  a 

ReHraint,  and  in  fome  Cafes  under  the  Dire&ion  of  the 
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Laws  its  Radiancy,  far  from  fuffering  thereby  the 
leafl  Eclipfe,  is  rather  heighten’d,  and  appears  with  a  Hill 
greater  LuHre  and  Splendor  •,  for  nothing  expofes  more 
the  Diadem  to  Changes,  than  an  unlimited  Power, 
whereby  a  Prince  is  but  too  often  tempted  to  forget  that 
he  is  the  Father  of  his  People,  and  by  his  Unkindncfs 
and  ill  Ulage,  prompt  them  to  Difobedience  *,  for  it  is 
againft  our  Nature  to  fuffer  long  unjuftly,  efpecially 
when  we  have  the  Laws  of  die  Land  on  our  Side,  and 
can  call  to  them  for  a  Redrcfs  of  our  Grievances.  For 

4 

every  juft  and  unprejudiced  Mind  which  is  not  infatua¬ 
ted  with  his  own  Merit,  nor  led  with  the  falfe  Notion 
pf  an  Independancy  without  Bounds,  though  jealous  of 
their  Liberty,  with  the  reft,  confulers,  not  with  Handing, 
that  Liberty,  when  not  cl  ire  died  by  Prudence  and 
Reafon,  is  the  mod  dangerous  Libertinifin,  and  the 
moH  prejudicial  to  good  Order  of  a  civil  Society. 

The  Government  next  in  Dignity  to  Monarchy ,  is 
Arifiocracy ,  which  is  a  Form  of  Government  where  the 
fupreme  Power  is  lodg’d  in  the  Hands  of  the  Opti- 
mates,  /.  c.  of  a  Council  or  Senate,  com  poled  of  the 
principal  Perfons  of  State,  either  in  Refpedt  of  Nobility, 
Capacity,  or  Probity,  The  Government  of  the  Rcpub- 
lick  of  Venice  is  of  this  Kind  j  and  the  only  one  fincc 
the  Creation,  which  has  maintain’d  itfelf  fo  long  in  the 
Hop ri filing  State  we  fee  it  at  prefent,  confidering  that 
it  is  environ’d  on  all  Sides  with  very  formidable  Neigh¬ 
bours  ;  who,  notwithHanding  all  their  HrongcH  Efforts, 
could  never  deprive  it  of  its  Freedom,  or  render  it 
Tributary. 


The  Venetians  have  often  defy’d  the  whole  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  have  even  fome  Times,  by  their  Refolu- 
tion  and  Courage,  found  the  Secret  to  curb  it.  It  is  true, 
that  the  Unanimity  which  reigns  in  the  Senate,  the 
Members  whereof  being  Perfons  of  the  firft  Rank,  Ca¬ 
pacity,  and  Merit,  contributes  much  to  the  publick 
Security,  which  is  the  foJe  Objedl  of  their  Deliberations  ; 
otherwife  the  Venetian  Government  is  very  oppreflive, 
for  the  Commons  are  never  admitted  into  the  Se¬ 
nate,  not  even  to  make  Remon Frances  of  their  Grie¬ 
vances,  which  are  very  heavy  and  very  numerous  •,  for 
it  is  a  Crime  there,  fometimes  punifiiable  with  Death, 
to  cenfure  the  Condudt  of  the  Senate,  or  to  complain 
of  the  Meaflires  they  take  let  them  be  ever  fo  oppreffive. 
Not  that  the  Laws  of  the  State  condemns  them  as  fuch, 
but  a  Ruffian  is  hir’d,  when  the  Complaints  are  too 
clamorous,  and  efpecially  when  they  are  fo  juflly  ground¬ 
ed,  as  to  be  capable  to  open  the  Eyes  of  the  reH,  and 
make  the  Murmur  general,  to  difpatch  fecretly  thofe 
who  have  been  the  Authors  thereof  ;  either  by  caufing 
them  to  be  affaffinated  in  the  Night  Time,  or  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Sea.  I  did  not  hear,  while  at  Venice , 
that  thofe  Executions  are  fo  frequent  as  they  have  been  ; 
becaufe,  perhaps,  the  Venetians ,  confcious  that  their  Com¬ 
plaints  will  avail  nothing,  otherwife  than  to  caufe  them 
to  be  feverely  punifhed  for  it,  judge  it  more  proper  to 
be  filent,  and  to  wear  patiently  a  Yoke,  which  it  is 
not  in  their  Power  to  render  lefs  burthenfome  ;  nei¬ 
ther  would  it  be  confident  with  the  Security  of  the 
State  for  if  the  Venetians  were  allow’d  the  fame  Free¬ 
dom  of  Speech,  which  fome  other  Nations  claim  as  a 
natural  Right,  that  Freedom  would  have  occafion’d  Riots, 
Tumults,  and  Seditions,  as  it  has  really  done  in  Venice 
itfelf  •,  and  thofe  Seditions,  meeting  with  little  or  no  Ob- 
Hacle,  had  degenerated  into  open  Revolts,  which  had 
been  follow’d  at  laH  by  the  entire  Subverfion  of  the 
State. 

All  the  noble  Venetians  are  not  admitted  into  the 
State,  but  a  certain  Number  of  them,  diltinguifhed 
from  the  reH,  by  a  more  illuHrious  Birth,  their  rare  Me¬ 
rit,  great  Capacity,  and  Dexterity  in  the  Management 
of  publick  Affairs. 

The  chief  MagiHrate  of  this  Republick  is  called 
Doge ,  which  Word  properly  fignifies  Duke  *,  his  Office 
or  Dignity  is  elective,  and  he  holds  it  durante  vita , 
for  Life.  He  is  addreffed  under  the  Title  of  Se¬ 
renity ,  which  among  the  Venetians  is  fuperior  to  that 
of  Highnefs. 

The  Doge  is  Chief  of  the  Council,  and  the  Mouth 
of  the  Republick,  he  being  always  to  anfwer  for  her ; 
yet  the  Venetians  do  not  go  into  Mourning  at  his  Death, 
as  not  being  their  Sovereign,  but  only  their  firft  Mini- 
Her.  In  Effedt,  the  Doge  of  Venice  is  no  more  than 
the  Phantom  or  Shadow  of  the  Ma jelly  of  a  Prince,  all 
the  Authority  thereof  being  referv’d  tp  the  Republick, 
he  only  lends  his  Name  to  the  Senate.  The  Power  is 
diffufed  throughout  the  whole  Body,  though  the  Anfwcrs 
arc  all  made  in  the  Name  of  the  Doge.  If  he  gives  any 
Anfwer  on  his  own  Bottom,  it  mull  be  very  caucioully 
exprefied,  and  in  general  Terms,  otherwife  he  is  furc  to 
meet  with  a  Reprimand  ;  fo  that  it  is  abfolucely  ncccfiary 
he  be  of  an  eafy,  pliable  Difpofition. 

Anticntly  the  Doges  were  Sovereigns,  but  Things  are 
much  alter’d,  and  at  prefent  all  the  Prerogatives  re¬ 
ferv’d  to  the  Quality  of  Doge,  are  thefe  which  follow, 
lie  gives  Audience  to  AmbalTadors,  but  docs  not  give 
them  any  Anfwer  on  his  own  Head,  in  Matters  of  any 
Importance  *  only  he  is  allow'd  to  anfwer  as  lie  judges 
good,  to  the  Compliments  they  make  to  the  Signory  •, 
fuch  Anfwcrs  being  of  no  Conlcquencc.  The  Doge ,  as 
being  iirll  MagiHrate,  is  Flcacl  of  all  the  Councils  j  and 
the  Credentials  which  the  Senate  fu  mi  flies  its  Minillers 
with  in  foreign  Courts  are  wrote  in  his  Name  ;  and  yet  he 
docs  not  fign  them,  but  a  Secretary  of  State  ligns  them, 
and  Hals  them  with  the  Arms  of  the  Republick.  The 
AmbalTadors  diredb  their  Difpatchcs  to  the  Doge , 
and  yet  lie  may  not  open  them  but  in  Prefence  of  the 
Cotmfdlors.  The  Money  is  Hruck  with  the  Doge's 
Name,  but  not  with  his  Stamp,  or  Arms,  All  the 
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Magift rates  rife,  and  falute  the  Doge ,  when  he  comes 
into  the  Council  ;  and  the  Doge  riles  to  none  but 
•foreign  Ambafiadors. 

The  Doge  nominates  to  all  the  Benefices  in  the  Church 
of  St  Mark  ;  he  is  Protestor  of  the  Monaftery  Delle 
Virgine  ;  and  bellows  certain  petty  Offices  of  Ufhers  of 
the  Houfiiold,  called  Commanders  of  the  Palace.  His 
Family  is  not  under  the  Jurifdiftion  of  the  Mailer  of 
the  Ceremonies  ;  and  his  Children  may  have  StafF-Offi- 
oers,  -and  Gondoliers  in  Livery. 

His  Grandeur,  at  die  lame  Time,  is  temper’d  with 
Abundance  of  Things  which  render  it  burthenfome.  He 
mull  not  go  out  of  Venice  without  Leave  of  the  Council, 
and  if  he  goes  out  he  is  liable  to  receive  Affronts,  with¬ 
out  being  entitled  to  demand  Satisfaction,  and  if  any 
Diibrder  iliould  happen  where  he  was,  it  belongs  not 
to  him,  but  to  the  Podcfta,  as  being  invelted  with  the 
publick  Authority  to  compofe  it. 

The  Children  and  Brothers  of  the  Doge ,  are  excluded 
from  all  the  chief  Offices  of  State.  They  may  not  re¬ 
ceive  any  Benefice  from  the  Court  of  Rome  ;  but  are  al¬ 
low’d  to  accept  of  the  Cardinalate,  as  being  no  Benefice, 
nor  including  any  Jurifdiltion.  The  Doge  may  not  di- 
veil  hiinfdf  of  his  Dignity,  for  his  Eafe  •,  and  after  his 
Death  his  Conduit  is  examined  by  three  Inquifitors, 
and  five  Corrcltors,  who  fife  ic  with  a  deal  of 
Severity. 

The  Government  of  the  Republick  of  Genoa ,  is 
alio  Ariftocratical. ,  but  the  Doge  is  elefled  only  for  two 
Years,. 

The  Government  of  the  United  Provinces ,  is  Democra¬ 
tic  al^  which  is  a  Form  of  Government  wherein  the  So¬ 
vereignty  or  fupreme  Authority,  is  lodg’d  in  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  who  cxercife  the  fame  by  Perfons  of  their  own  Order, 
deputed  for  that  Purpofe. 

The  Spanifh  Opprefiion  and  Tyranny  was  the  Founda¬ 
tion  of  this  Republick  ;  and  the  Protection  and  Alfillance 
■of  the  Kings  of  France ,  has  much  contributed  to¬ 
wards  rendering  it  a  moll  fump(uou$  and  magnificent 
Edifice. 

Holland ,  fays  Grotius ,  is  a  Republick  made  by  Chance, 
which  maintains  itfelf  thro ’  Fear  of  the  Spaniards  ;  but 
Times  are  very  much  changed  fince  Grotius  ;  for  the 
Dutch  have  not  been  in  Fear  of  the  Spaniards  for  a 
great  many  Years  pad. 

The  Ailembly  of  the  Deputies  of  the  feven  U?iited 
Provinces ,  is  what  we  call  States  General.  In  this  Af- 
iembly  the  Deputies  of  each  Province,  what  Number  fo- 
ever  they  be,  have  only  one  Voice,  and  are  edeemed  as 
but  one  PerJon  ;  the  Votes  being  given  by  the  Pro¬ 
vinces,  each  Province  prefides  at  the  AlTembly  in  its 
Turn,  according  to  the  Order  fettled  among  them. 
Guelderland  prefides  firfl,  then  Holland ,  &c. 

This  AlTembly  is  the  Reprcfen tacive  of  the  Sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  Union,  which  rcfidcs  properly  in  the 
general  Aficmby  of  the  States  themfclves  of  all  the 
Provinces :  But  as  that  AlTembly  ordinarily  con  fids  of 
feven  or  eight  hundred  Perfons,  it  was  rcfolved  after  the 
Departure  of  the  Earl  of  Leiccjler ,  in  order  to  avoid  Ex- 
pencc,  and  the  Confufion  of  lo  numerous  a  Body ;  that 
the  provincial  Eflatcs  fhould  for  the  future  be  ordinarily 
reprden ted  by  their  Deputies,  under  the  Name  of  tlie 
States  Genera /,  who  were  always  to  refide  at  the  Hague , 
and  who  alone  are  now  called  States  General. 

Since  that  new  Regulation,  there  have  been  but  two 
general  Aflcmblics  of  the  States  of  the  Provinces  ;  the 
former  held  in  1600,  at  Berg-op-zoom ,  to  confirm  tlie 
Truce  agreed  on  with  the  Archduke  /liberty  with  a 
greater  Solemnity  5  and  the  latter  in  1651. 

Each  Province  lias  bcfidcs  its  particular  Aflembiy, 
confiding  ol  the  Deputies  of  the  Councils,  or  Colleges 
of  each  City,  wherein  rcfidcs  the  Sovereignty  of  that 
Province.  That  of  the  Province  of  Holland ,  is  called 
the  States  of  Holland ;  in  which,  originally,  none  but 
the  Nobility  and  fix  principal  Cities  had  Scats  .ami 
Voices.  At  prefen t  there  are  the  Deputies  of  eighteen 
Cities  ;  and  the  Nobility  iiave  the  fird  Voice. 

The  fird  Mini  Her  ol  the  States  of  the  Province  of 
Holland ,  is  .called  Pen/ionary,  He  is  Chairman  in  Aflcm- 


blies  of  the  States  of  the  Province;  he  propofes  the 
Matters  to  be  confuked  on ;  colle&s  tlie  Votes  ;  forms 
and  pronounces  the  Refolutions  of  the  States,  opens 
Letters,  confers  with  foreign  Minidcrs, 

Fie  is  charged  with  infpefling  the  Finances,  preferv- 
ing  the  Rights  of  the  Province,  maintaining  the  Autho¬ 
rity  of  the  States,  and  feeing  to  the  Obfervation  of  the 
Laws,-  &c.  for  the  Good  of  the  State.  He  affifls  in  the 
College  of  Deputy-Counfellors  of  the  Province,  who 
reprefent  the  Sovereignty  in  the  Abfence  of  the  Stares  * 
and  is  perpetual  Deputy  of  the  States  General  of  the 
United  Provinces.  His  Commiflion  is  only  given  for  five 
Years ;  after  which  it  is  deliberated  whether  or  no  ic 
fhall  be  renew’d.  Death  only  puts  a  Period  to  the 
Functions  ot  this  important  Minider.  Formerly  he  was 
called  the  Advocate  of  the  Province  :  The  Title  of  Pen- 
ftonary  was  only  given  at  the  Time  Barnevelt  had  the  Of¬ 
fice.  Orotius  calls  him  in  Latin ,  Adfejfor  Jurifperitus ; 
Merula ,  Advocatns  Generalis  ;  Matthaus,  Profeffor  ac 
Leyden ,  Conjiliarius  Penfionarius ,  which  is  the  Title  the 
States  give  him  in  their  Inftruments. 

Penfeonary ,  is  alfo  the  fird  Minider  of  the  Regency 
of  each  City,  in  the  fame  Province;  whofe  Office  is  to 
give  his  Advice  in  Matters  relating  to  the  Government, 
either  of  the  City  in  particular,  or  of  the  State  in  gene¬ 
ral  ;  and  in  Afiemblies  of  the  States  of  the  Province 
is  Speaker  in  Behalf  of  his  City.  Yet  the  Functions  of 
thefe  Penfionarits  is  not  alike  every  where.  In  lome 
Cities  they  only  give  their  Advice,  and  are  never  found 
in  Afiemblies  of  the  Magidrates,  except  when  exprefly 
called  thither :  In  others  they  attend  condantly,  and  in 
others  they  only  make  the  Propofition's  on  the  Part  of  the 
Burgher-Mafters,  draw  up  their  Conclufions,  &c.  They 
are  called  Penfionaries,  becaufe  they  receive  an  Appoint¬ 
ment  or  Penfion. 

Note ,  That  there  was  once  in  this  Province  of  Holland,  a 
Statholder ,  or  fird  Member  of  the  Republick,  who 
was  Chief  of  all  the  Courts  of  Juftice,  and  could  pre- 
fide  therein  when  he  pleafed.  All  Sentences,  Judg¬ 
ments,  f£c.  were  difpatched  in  his  Name.  When  an 
Office  became  vacant,  in  any  of  the  Courts,  the  States 
ufed  to  propofe  three  Perfons  to  the  Statholder,  who 
was  to  chufe  one  of  them.  He  could  even  pardon 
Criminals,  which  is  a  fovereign  Prerogative ;  and 
had  the  Choice  ofScabines  or  chief  Magidrates  of  each 
City ;  to  which  End  the  Council  of  the  City  prefent- 
ed  him  two  Perfons,  one  of  which  he  appointed.  In 
feveral  Cities  he  had  the  fame  Right  of  nominating  the 
Burgher-Maders  and  Counfellors  ;  as  had  Rotterdam , 
Dort,  &c.  He  had  alfo  a  Power  to  cafiiier  the 
Magidrates,  and  put  others  in  their  Room,  when  he 
found  it  agreeable  to  his  Intereds,  or  neceflaiy ;  upon 
giving  Tome  Reafons  real  or  plaufible  for  the  fame. 
By  Article  VI.  of  the  Union  of  Utrecht ,  the  Srates 
conditute  him  Arbiter  of  all  the  Differences  that  may 
arife  between  the  States  of  tlie  feveral  Provinces  ;  or 
between  the  Cities,  and  the  Members  of  the  States 
of  the  Province.  To  the  Dignity  of  Statholder, 
was  in fcparably  annexed,  that  of  Captain,  and  Admi¬ 
ral-General  of  the  Province;  in  which  Quality  he 
named  all  the  Officers,  and  difpofed  of  all  the 
military  Pods.  It  was  he  who  took  Care  of  the 
Execution  of  the  Ordinances  of  the  States ;  and 
his  Authority  gave  him  a  Right  to  receive  and  give 
Audience  to  Ambafiadors  from  foreign  Princes,  and 
even  to  fend  Ambafiadors  on  his  own  private 
A  flairs. 

The  Office  of  Statholder  was  very  antient;  the 
Counts  not  being  able  to  refide  in  Holland ,  appoint¬ 
ed  Stathoklcrs  to  command  in  their  Abfence,  in  the 
feveral  Provinces ;  bcfidcs  a  Governor  General  of  all 
the  fevcntccn  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  iP'illiam  I. 
Prince  of  Orange ,  was  Statholder  of  Holland  and  be¬ 
laud,  at  the  Time  when  the  Dutch  fiioolc  off  the 
Spanijb  Yoke  ;  which  contributed  greatly  to 
that  great  Event,  which  proved  afterwards  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  fomc  of  his  Defendants.  In  1567, 
the  States  thought  fit  10  fupprefs  the  Office  of  Stat- 
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holder  by  Edict ;  and  refoived  it  fhould  never  be 
conferred  on  any  Perfon  for  the  future  :  But  in  1672,^ 
William  III.  Prince  of  Orange ,  afterwards  King  of 
England ,  being  eledted  Captain,  and  Admiral-General 
by  the  States  ;  fome  Months  afterwards  he  made  them 
revoke  the  Edict  of  Suppreffion  in  his  Favour,  and 
declare  him  hereditary  Stadtholder.  But  l'ome  ima- 
o-jne  that  he  then  held,  in  faft,  rhe  State  fo  tight, 
That  the  Dutch  will  have  no  more  mind  for  a  Stadt¬ 
holder,  who  was  a  little  lefs  arbitrary  than  an  abfolute 
Prince ;  unlefs  they  meet  with  a  Prince  of  the  fame 
enterprifing  Genius  ;  but  as ,  notwithftanding  his 
great  Capacity  and  Courage,  he  could  never  have  ar¬ 
rived  to  that  Pitch  of  Power,  if  the  States  themfclves 
had  not  led  him  to  it,  through  the  other  mod  emi¬ 
nent  Pods  of  the  Repub  lick  *,  fome  of  which  they 
have  fuppreffed  fince  King  William9 s  Death,  confer¬ 
ring  the  others  on  Perfons,  whom  they  know  to  be 
very  well  fatisfied  with  the  Honour,  without  afpiring 

higher. 


The  Government  of  the  Dutch  is  very  mild,  encourages 
in  a  particular  Manner,  Commerce  and  Induftry,  and 
tolerates  all  Sorts  of  Religions  ;  though  die  Catholick 
is  under  more  Reftraint  than  any  other,  not  that  they 
reckon  it  worfe  than  any  other,  but  becaufe  they  are  yet 
afraid  of  a  Government  like  that  of  the  Spaniards,  if 
they  were  to  admit  in  their  Affcmblies  any  Member  pro- 
faffing  that  Religion  *  though  at  the  fame  Time  they 
are  fully  convinced  that  they  have  no  better  Subjefts, 
therefore  they  do  not  exclude  them  from  any  military 
Employment  ;  wherein  they  have  always  feen  the 
Roman  Catholicks  behave  as  gallantly,  and  with  as  much 
Zeal  for  the  Service  of  the  Republick,  as  thofe  who  pro- 
feffed  the  Religion  of  the  Country  *,  even  in  Enterprizcs 
where  their  Zeal  fhould  have  been  more  fufpedted,  fuch  as 
that  of  King  William ,  whofe  Army  when  he  landed  in 
England  was  half  compofed  of  Roman  Catholick  Officers, 
and  Soldiers.;  and  it  is  unheard  yet,  that  thofe  who 
profeffed  that  Belief  have  ever  revolted  again  ft  their  So¬ 
vereign  by  a  Principle  of  Religion  :  And  I  dare  fay,  that 
in  England  they  may  be  ranked  among  the  bed  Sub¬ 
jects  die  King  has,  and  would  be  more  ready  to  draw 
their  Swords  in  Defence  of  his  facred  Perfon  and  Govern¬ 
ment,  though  reprefen  ted  otherwife  by  the  Enemies  of 
both.  ■  I  do  not  fpeak  thus  as  prejudiced  in  their  Favour, 
or  to  gain  theirs  •,  for  in  a  Country  where  all  Sorts  of 
SeCts  are  tolerated,  there  fhould  be  no  other  Difference 
made  between  them  by  a  Government ,  but  according  to 
their  different  Behaviour  to  that  Government  •,  and  never 
under  falfe  and  malicious  Suppofitions,  that  one  can’t  be 
a  loyal  SubjeCl  while  he  profeffes  fuch  and  fuch  Religion, 
but  more  particularly  the  Roman ,  which  is  reprefen ted 
by  the  declared  Enemies  of  that  Church  as  diametrically 
oppofite  to  Loyalty,  when  the  Prince  on  the  Throne  is 
of  a  different  Belief ;  when  on  the  contrary,  the  Catho- 
licks  have  been  feen  here  in  England ,  while  all  the  other 
ScCts  were  armed  again  ft  their  legitimate  Sovereign, 
both  to  dethrone  and  murder  him,  by  a  Principle  of 
Religion,  ftand  by  him,  and  die  in  his  Defence,  by  a 
Principle  of  Religion,  bccaufe  he  was  their  lawful  King, 
though  a  Proteflant. 

Government  is  alio  uled  for  the  Manner  or  Form  of 
governing  Cities,  Corporations,  Boroughs,  &c.  which 
in  England  are  ufually  governed  by  Mayors,  with  Alder¬ 
men  and  Common-council-men. 

The  City  of  London ,  as  the  Metropolis  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  is  diflinguilhed  from  all  others,  as  well  for  the 
Excellency  of  its  Government,  as  by  the  other  fignal 
Advantages  it  has  over  them  all. 


The  chief  Magiflrate  of  this  great  Metropolis  is  called 
Lord  Mayor,  ami  is  chofcn  from  among  the  Aldermen, 
by  the  Liverymen  of  the  feveral  Companies  of  Artificers, 
and  Traders  of  the  City  of  London  at  Guild-IIall,  on  the 
29th  of  September,  being  Michaclmas-Day.  Sometimes 
that  E  left  ion  has  been  made  according  to  the  Seniority 
among  the  Aldermen,  and  fometimes  it  has  been  left 


entirely  to  the  Liverymen,  to  chule  of  the  two  Per 
propofed  to  them  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  which 
pica  fed,  as  it  is  pradlifed  at  prefenc.  For  the  Citi 


of  London,  who  molt  of  them  arc  Perfons  of  Merit  and 
Penetration,  imagining  that  Seniority  alone  is  not  capa¬ 
ble  to  give  the  Qualities  requifite  to  be  their  chief  Ma- 
giftnrte,  and  chat  thereby  they  were  expo  fed  to  the  In- 
convcniency  of  having  now  and  then  one  ifn poled  on 
them,  not  at  all  qualified  for  that  great  Trull,  have 
thought  fit  to  claim  the  ancient  Right  of  Election  ;  that 
if  they  fhould  chance  to  be  miftaken  in  their  Choice, 
they  fhould  have  no  room  left  to  reproach  any  Body  ello 
but  themfclves  with  the  Miftake ;  and  fhould  likewile 
have  the  Liberty  to  give  the  Exclufion  to  all  thofe, 
whom  they  could  fulped  of  being  not  entirely  in  the  In- 
terell  of  their  Country,  in  general,  and  of  the  City  of 
London  in  particular. 

This  great  Magiflrate  upon  the  King’s  Death,  is  fa  id 
to  be  firfl  rhe  Perfon  in  the  Kingdom  ;  and  therefore  wheri 
King  James  was  invited  to  come  and  take  the  Crown  of 
England,  Robert  Lee,  then  Lord  Mayor  of  London , 
fubferibed  in  the  firft  Place,  before  all  the  great  Officers 
of  the  Crown,  and  all  the  Nobility. 

The  Lord  Mayor  on  the  Day  of  the  King’s  Corona¬ 
tion  claims  to  be  chief  Butler  of  the  Kingdom. 

His  Authority  reaches  not  only  all  over  the  City  of 
London,  and  a  Part  of  the  Suburbs,  but  alfo  on  the  fa¬ 
mous  River  of  ? Thames  Eaflward,  as  far  as  Ten  dal  or 
Yonleft,  and  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Medzvay  \  and 
W eftward  as  far  as  Colony  Ditch ,  above  Staines  Bridge. 
He  has  Power  to  punifh  all  that  fhall  annoy  the  Stream, 
Banks,  or  Fifh  ;  and  for  that  End  he  keeps  during  his 
Mayoralty,  feveral  Courts  called  of  Confervacy,  in  the 
Counties  adjacent  to  the  Thames . 

The  two  Magift rates  of  the  City  of  London,  next  the 
Lord  Mayor,  for  the  executive  Power,  arc  the  Sheriffs, 
annually  chofen  by  the  Citizens  from  among  themfelvcs, 
at  Guild-Hall  upon  Midfummer-Day  *,  but  they  are  noc 
fvvorn  till  the  28th  of  September ,  and  then  are  alfo  pre- 
fented  to  the  Exchequer  to  be  allowed  by  the  Barons 
and  iworn  ;  after  which  they  enter  upon  their  Office. 
If  the  Perfons  fo  elected  refufe  to  hold,  they  incur  a  Pe¬ 
nalty,  unlefs  they  will  take  a  folemn  Oath,  that  they  are 
not  worth  15,000/. 

The  twenty-fix  Aldermen  prefide  over  the  twenty-fix 
Wards  of  the  City.  When  any  of  thefe  die  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  chufe  another  out  of  the  mod 
fubftantial  Men  of  the  City  ;  which  Election  has  always 
been  attended  with  Parry-Cabals  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  Difficulties  of  the  Times ;  for  mod  of  the  worthy 
Citizens  of  London,  the  mod  judicious,  and  mod  prudent 
of  the  whole  Earth,  being  very  jealous  of  their  Privileges 
and  Liberties,  endeavour  to  have  Aldermen  entirely  in 
the  Intered  of  the  City,  and  not  to  be  biaffed  under  any 
Confideration  of  Self-intcrefl,  Ambition,  &V.  and  the 


Court  fometimes  would,  if  poffibie,  promote  the  Elec¬ 
tion  of  her  Partifans  •,  which  occasions  fometimes  very 
great  Struggles.  If  any  Alderman  when  elected,  refiifcs 
to  hold,  lie  is  ufually  fined  500  /.  but  this  happens  very 
fcldom. 

All  the  Aldermen  that  have  been  Lord  Mayors,  and 
the  three  elded  who  have  not  yet  been  in  veiled  with 
that  Dignity,  which  is  the  Faftidium  honor um  for  a  Citizen, 
are  by  their  Charter  Jufliccs  of  the  Peace  for  the  City. 

To  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London ,  belong 
feveral  Courts  of  Judicature,  the  moll  ancient,  and  molt 
confidcrablc  of  which  is  the  Ifuflings ,  for  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Laws,  Rights,  Franchifcs,  and  Ctiflorhs 
of  the  City.  '  Then  the  Court  of  Rcqurjls,  or  Confidence  \ 
the  Court  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  where  the  Re¬ 
corder  and  Sheriffs  fit.  Two  Courts  of  the  Sheriffs ,  one 
for  each  Compter.  The  Court  of  the  City  Orphans,  who 
are  under  rhe  Guardianfhip  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Al¬ 
dermen.  The  Court  o f  Common-Council,  confiding  ( like 
the  Parliament  of  England)  of  two  Houles ;  one  for  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  the  other  for  the  Com¬ 
moners  ;  in  which  Court  all  By-laws,  which  bind  all  the 
Citizens  of  London ,  are  made  ;  for  every  Citizen  either 
by  himfclf,  or  his  Rcprcfentative  gives  his  Affent  there¬ 
unto.  The  Court  of  the  Chamberlain  rf  l.ondon,  to 
whom  belongs  rhe  Receipts  of  the  Revenues  of  the  City, 
and  rhe  Bufinefs  of  Apprentices,  over  whom  he  has  a 
great  Authority.  To  the  Lord  Mayor  alfo  belongs  the 
P  Court 
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Courts  of  Coroner  and  of  Echeator,  and  another  Court 
for  the  Confervacy  of  the  River  * Thames .  Laftly  the 
Court  of  Gaol-Delivery*  held  ufually  eight  Times  a  Year 
at  the  Old-Baily ,  both  for  the  City  and  County  of  Mid- 
dlefex?  for  the  Trial  of  Criminals,  whereof  the  Lord- 
Mayor  is  the  chief  Judge  j  and  has  the  Power  of  re¬ 
prieving  condemn’d  Per  Ions. 

There  are  other  Courts  called  Wardmotes ,  or  the  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Wards,  whereof  there  are  26  in  the  City  ;  in 
which  Court  Enquiry  is  made  into  all  Things , conducive 
towards  well  regulating  and  governing  the  City.  ..  Alfo 
the  Court  of  Hallmote ,  or  Affembly  of  every  Guild  or 
Fraternity  ;  for  regulating  what  belongs  to  each  Com¬ 
pany  in  particular. 

The  Traders  of  London  are  divided  into  Companies 
or  Corporations,  and  are  fo  many  Bodies  politick ;  of 
thefe  twelve  are  called  the  chief  Companies,  and  he  who 
is  chofen  Lord-Mayor  mult  be  free  of  one  of  them.  Thefe 
twelve  Companies,  are  thofe  of  the  Mercers ,  Grocers , 
Drapers ,  Fijhmongers ,  Goldfmitbs ,  Skinners ,  Merchant - 
'Taylors ,  Haber da/hers?  Salters ,  Ironmongers ,  Vintners , 
Clothworkers.  And  if  it  happens  that  the  Lord-Mayor 
eled  is  of  any  other  Company,  he  prefently  removes 
to  one  of  the  twelve.  It  has  been  the  Cultom  of  fome 
of  the  Kings  of  England ,  to  honour  fome  of  thefe  Com¬ 
panies,  by  taking  their  Freedom  thereof,  King  Charles  II. 
was  made  free  of  the  Grocers  Company  •,  K.  William  III. 
while  yet  Prince  of  Orange ,  was  free  of  the  Company  of 
Drapers.  And  that  truly  good  Prince,  who  could  rea- 
fonably  be  (tiled  the  Titus  of  the  Age,  his  prelent  Royal 
Highnefs  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales ,  is  free  of  the  Sadlers 
Company. 

Each  Company  or  Myftery,  has  a  Mafter  annually 
chofen  from  among  themfelves,  and  has  other  fubordi- 
nate  Governors,  called  Wardens,  or  Affiftants  i  thefe 
exactly  correipond  to  the  general  Government  of 
the  City,  by  a  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,.  and  Com¬ 
mon-Council  i  who  are  feleded  out  of  thefe  feveral 
Companies. 

There  are  befides  near  fixty  other  Companies  or  Cor¬ 
porations,  all  enjoying  large  Privileges,  and  Immunities 
granted  them  by  feveral  Kings  j  though  the  Citizens  of 
London  complain  that  they  have  loft  fome  of  thofe  Pri¬ 
vileges,  and  even  the  moft  confiderable  of  them  *,  which 
if  true,  would  be  (according  to  the  fmall  Knowledge  I 
have  acquir’d  of  the  Englijh  Affairs)  a  very  unpolitical 
Step,  taken  by  thofe  whofe  Intereft  it  is,  and  who  Ihould 
have  made  it  one  of  their  principal  Cares  to  manage  the 
Citizens  of  London ,  as  the  moft  powerful  Body-Politick 
of  the  whole  Kingdom  i  and  whofe  Example  influences 
all  the  other  Corporations  *,  which  Sentiment  could  be 
fupported  by  feveral  undeniable  Facts,  whereby  it  is 
plainly  feen,  that  the  City  of  London  is  not  fo  infignifi- 
cant,  as  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  EnglijhW i- 
flory  would  imagine.  That  when  well  ufed,  they  can 
be  by  their  Wealth  and  Courage,  the  ftrongeft  Support 
of  the  Throne  j  and  when  maltreated,  or  they  think 
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themfelves  fo,  can  likewife  employ  both  orherwife. 
There  fhould  always  be  a  good  Intelligence  fubfifting 
between  a  King  of  England  and  this  Metropolis  ;  fince 
in  the  moft  difficult  Times  he  can  find  there  always  an 
immediate  Relief ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  Prece¬ 
dents  in  Hiftory,  the  City  of  London  have  often  repaid  a 
thoufand  Fold,  the  lead  Favour  they  have  receiv’d  from 
their  King,  who  has  never  wanted  any  Thing,  when 
they  could  perfuade  themfelves,  that  they  were  ranked 
by  him  among  the  moft  faithful  of  his  Subjects  ;  for  they 
not  only  can  affift  their  Prince  with  their  Purfe,  which  is 
almoft  inexhauftible,  but  likewife  with  their  Counfel,  if  he 
ihould  want  it,  fince  there  are  fome  among  them  fo  well 
verfed  in  foreign,  as  well  as  domeftick  Affairs,  and  fo 
well  acquainted  with  the  true  Intereft  of  the  Englift  Na¬ 
tion  in  both,  as  it  appears  by  their  eloquent,  florid,  and 
pathctick  Speeches  in  the  .grand  Council  of  the  Nation, 
that  they  are  capable,  not  to  govern  a  fingle  City  only, 
bur  even  a  whole  Kingdom  ;  befides  their  profound  Ca¬ 
pacity,  they  have  all  the  other  Qualities  requifite  to  make 
them  fine  and  accomplifh’d  Gentlemen  ;  for  they  are 
really  very  polite,  without  Affedation,  liberal,  affable, 
compaffionate,  Friends  to  Learning,  and  to  the  Learned, 
and  moft  of  them  very  good  Judges  of  that  real  Meric 
of  which  themfelves  are  poffeffed.  This  is  no  Flattery, 
fince  nothing  can  induce  me  on  that  Side  to  be  an  Adu¬ 
lator,  but  my  real  Sentiments,  which  muft  be  thofe  of 
every  unprejudiced  Mind. 

The  Government  of  the  City  of  Paris  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  City  of  London ,  and  the  Magiftrates  all 
different.  For  the  chief  Magiftrate  of  that  great  Metro¬ 
polis  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prance ,  is  the  Provojl  of  the 
Merchants?  which  is  an  Office  for  Life,  and  who  prefides 
at  the  City-Courts,  and  together  with  the  Sheriffs  and 
Bailiffs,  decide  all  Differences  relating  to  Trade  and 
Merchandize  takes  Cognizance  of  the  Affairs  of  Offi¬ 
cers  of  Policy  of  the  City  with  Regard  to  their  Functions  ; 
of  the  Delinquencies  of  Merchants,  Commiffioners  and 
Fadors  5  infpeds  the  Ports,  Rivers,  Duties,  Im- 
pofts,  &c. 

Authors  attribute  the  Inftitution  of  Provojl  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants  of  Paris ,  to  Philip  Augufie.  Du  Haillan  refers 
its  Epocha  to  the  Year  1190. 

The  next  great  Magiftrate  to  this  is,  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Policy ,  whofe  Office  is  very  little  different  from  that 
of  the  Lord-Mayor  of  L ondon-?  except  that  he  appoints 
of  his  own  Authority,  Officers  in  eveiy  Quarter  of 
the  City ,  and  of  its  Suburbs,  called  Commiffaries, 
to  maintain  a  good  Order,  appeafe  Riots,  Tumults,  ter¬ 
minate  Differences  between  Houfe-keepers,  &c.  feize 
Vagrants,  commit  them  or  banifli  them  from  the  City,£sV. 

1  he  Lieutenant  of  the  Policy  can  alfo  commit  Prifoners  of 
State,  when  directed  by  the  Minifters ;  make  as  many 
new  Ordinances  as  he  judges  proper  for  the  Security,  apd 
good  Order  of  the  City,  is  to  take  Care  that  the  Streets 
be  well  lighted  in  the  Night,  and  kept  clean  in  the  Day¬ 
time,  &c. 


gram  ma  r. 


GRAMMAR  is  the  Art  of  Speaking  properly, 
and  Writing  cor  redly  •,  according  to  the  belt  Me¬ 
thod,  and  greateft  Eafc  and  Accuracy  of  thofe  whofe 
Language  we  learn. 

I  lay,  1,  that  Grammar  is  an  Art,  not  a  Science,  becaufc 
it  has  no  infallible  Rules.  2.  Of  Speaking  properly?  and 
Writing  corn'll ly?  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  common 
Manner  of  learning  a  Language,  by  Convcrfation  or 
Reading  i  whereby,  tho’  we  may  make  very  great  Pro- 
greffes  in  a  Language,  even  fo  far  as  to  fpcak  it  as  pro¬ 
perly  as  the  Natives  themfelves,  we  notwithftanding  are 
often  guilty  of  many  Faults,  of  which  thofe  who  have 
learn M  by  the  Rules  o(  Grammar  are  very  fenfibie; 
fome  of  whom  arc  fuch  (cmpuloufly  Obfervtjrs  of 
thofe  Rules,  that  they  would  fooncr  deviate  from  Senfe 
and  Keafon,  than  to  ncglett  the  leall  of  them.  3.  Ac¬ 


cording  to  the  heft  Method ,  and  greateft  Eafe  and  Accuracy 
of  thofi  whofe  Language  we  learn  \  without  which  it  is 
abfolutely  impolfible  wc  could  ever  reckon  ourfclvcs  per¬ 
iod  in  a  Language.  For  if  we  follow  firft  a  bad  or  even 
indifferent  Method,  wc  contract  an  ill  Habit,  which  be¬ 
ing  vitiated  in  its  Principle,  degenerates  afterwards  into 
a  certain  Modus  Loqucndi ,  which  is  rather  a  Jargon  or 
Patois ,  than  a  Language  ;  and  which  it  is  almoft  im- 
poffible  afterwards  to  reform.  This  hill  Method,  docs 
not  con  fill  entirely  in  making  Choice  of  the  bed  and  moft 
modern  Grammar  that  can  be  found,  but  likewife  in  the 
Mafter  who  is  expeded  to  teach  according  to  the  Rules  of 
that  Grammar  in  which  People  arc  daily  miftaken.  For 
I  would  give  to  underftand,  that  a  Perfon  can  never  be 
per  fed  in  a  Language,  while  he  fcarchcs  his  Words,  oi¬ 
ls  uncertain  which  is  the  beft  to  fignify  what  he  wants  to 
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exprefs  or  takes  one  Word  for  another,  or  pronounces 
them  improperly,  or  has  no  Regard  to  Genders,  nor  to 
Declenfions,  of  Names,  nor  to  Conjugation  of  Verbs, 
Conftrudtjon,  &c. 

Grammar  is  divided  by  fome  Authors  into  four  Parts, 
Orthography ,  Profody ,  Etymology ,  and  Syntax. 

Others  chufe  to  divide  Grammar  fome  what  more  ob- 
vioufly,  into  the  Dodtrine  of  Letters  or  Sounds ,  which 
coincides  with  Orthography ,  and  Orthopy  ;  that  of  Sylla¬ 
bles,  their  Accent,  Time,  &5V.  which  falls  in  with  Pro¬ 
fody that  of  Words,  their  Kinds,  Derivations,  Changes, 
Analogy,  &c.  which  amounts  to  Etymology  ;  and  that  of 
Sentences ,  which  confiders  the  placing  or  joining  of  Words 
together,  called  Syntax. 

Note ,  That  Grammar  is  the  fame  in  all  Languages,  as  to 
its  general  Principles  andNotions  whichit  borrows  from 
Philofophy,  to  explain  the  Order  and  Manner  wherein 


we  exprefs  our  Ideas  by  Words;  but  as  each  Lan¬ 
guage  has  its  particular  Turns,  its  feveral  Charadters, 
and  Genius  different,  from  the  Genius  and  Charadter  of 
other  Languages,  hence  arife  as  many  Grammars  as 
Languages  ;  and  to  give  a  true  Notion  of  thofe  feve- 
ral  different  Languages,  I  muff  take  Notice  in  this 
Treatife  of  the  moil  effential  Rules  peculiar  to  each 
different  Grammar ;  and  as  the  Dodtrine  of  Letters  is  • 
the  firft  Part  of  our  Divifion  of  Grammar ,  we’ll  learn 
firft  that  Dodtrine,  beginning,  as  all  Grammarians 
do,  by  -Che  Alphabet,  which  is  the  feveral  Letters  of 
a  Language,  dilpos’d  in  their  natural  or  accuftom’d 
Order  ;  and  as  there  are  as  many  Sorts  of  Alphabets, 
as  there  are  Languages,  I’ll  give  here  fome  of  thofe 
different  Sorts,  viz.  the  Englifh ,  Fretich ,  Latin ,  He¬ 
brew  y  and  Greek  Alphabets. 
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Note ,  That  the  Chaldee ,  Syriack,  and  Samaritan  Alpha¬ 
bets,  have,  like  the  Hebrezv ,  each  22  Letters  ;  the 
Arabick  28  ;  the  Perfian  31  ;  the  Lurkifh  33  ;  the  Geor¬ 
gian  36;  the  Cop  tick  32  ;  the  Mufcovite  43  ;  the  Scla- 
vonian  27  ;  the  Dutch  26  ;  the  Spanijh  27  ;  the  Ita¬ 
lians  of  Bengal  21  ;  the  Baramas  19  ;  and  the  Elhio- 
pick  no  lefs  than  202  ;  there  being  7  Vowels,  which 
they  combine  with  each  of  their  26  Confonants  ;  to 
which  they  add  20  other  afpirated  Syllables.  The 
like  is  faid  of  the  Tartarian,  each  of  their  Letters  is  a 
Syllable,  having  one  of  the  Vowels  join’d  to  its  Con- 
fonant,  as  la,  le ,  //,  &rc.  The  Cbincfe  have  no  Al¬ 
phabet,  properly  fpeaking,  except  we  call  their  whole 
language  their  Alphabet ;  their  Letters  are  Words,  or 
rather  Hleroglyphicks,  and  arc  in  Number  about 
80,000. 

Note  alfo,  That  Alphabets  were  not  contrived  with  Dc- 
fign,  according^  to  the  juft  Rules  of  Reafon,  and 
Analogy  ;  but  fuccefiivcly  framed  and  altered,  &c.  as 
Occafion  offered.  And  lienee  many  grievous  Com¬ 
plaints  as  to  their  Deficiencies,  and  divers  Attempts  to 
dlablifh  new  and  more  adequate  ones  in  their  Place. 
Bifhop  Wilkins  charges  the  Alphabets  extant  with 
great  Irregularities,  with  Rcfpedt  both  to  the  Order, 
Number,  Power,  Figure,  GSc.  As  to  the  Order  it 
appears  inartificial,  precarious,  and  con fu fed ;  in  that 
the  Vowels  and  Confonants  are  not  reduced  into 
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Claffes,  with  fuch  Order  of  Precedence  and  Subfc- 
quence  as  their  Nature  will  bear.  Even  the  Hebrew 
Order  is  not  free  from  this  Imperfcdbion. 

As  to  the  Number  they  are  both  redundant  and 
deficient ;  redundant  either  by  allotting  feveral  Let¬ 
ters  to  the  fame  Power  and  Sound,  as  in  the  Hebrew 
D  and  w  and  the  ordinary  Latin  c  and  /  and  ph  ; 
or  by  reckoning  double  Letters  among  the  fimplc  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Speech,  as  in  the  Hebrew  x  the  Greek  £  and 
and  the  Latin  q  cuy  x  c  /,  and  the  j  confonant,  or 
jod.  Deficient  in  divers  Refpcdts,  efpecially  in  regard 
of  Vowels,  of  which  there  are  feven  or  eight  Kinds 
commonly  11  fed  ;  though  the  Latin  Alphabet  only 
takes  Notice  of  five,  whereof  two,  viz.  i  and  tiy  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  EngliJJj  Pronounciation,  are  not  pro¬ 
perly  Vowels,  but  Dipthongs.  Add,  that  the  Dif¬ 
ference  among  Vowels  in  rcfpedt  of  long  and  fiiort,  is 
not  fufficicntly  provided  for :  The  Antients  we  know, 
ufed  to  exprefs  a  long  Vowel  by  doubling  its  Charac¬ 
ter  ;  as  Amaabam ,  Naatay  Recy  S cedes y  Saudi ifftmiis  \ 
though  the  Vowel  /,  inflcad  of  being  doubled,  was 
frequently  prolonged,  as  /EdIms,  PIso,  VIus. 
The  Ways  ufed  in  Englifh  for  lengthening  and  nbre- 
viating  Vowels,  viz.  by  adding  <?quiefccnc  to  the  End 
of  a  Word,  for  prolonging  a  Syllabic  ;  and  doubling 
the  following  Confonants,  for  the  fhortening  of  a 
Vowel,  as  watte  wattny  ware,  warry  &c,  or  elfe  in¬ 
ferring  fome  other  Vowel  for  the  lengthening  of  it, 
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as  meet  met,  read  red ,  &c.  are  all  improper,  in  that 
that  the  Sign  ought  ever  to  be  where  the  Sound  is. 

As  to  their  Powers  again,  thofe  are  not  always  fixed 
to  the  fame  Signification  :  The  Vowels,  for  inftance, 
are  generally  acknowledged  to  have  each  of  them  fe- 
vcral  Sounds  :  Vocales  o nines  plttrifousc ',  fays  Lipfnis-, 
and  Vojfiv.s  allures  us,  the  Antients  tiled  their  Vowels 
very  different  Ways,  Aliquando  tenuius  cxiliufque ,  nunc 
craffuts,  nunc  in  ter  medio  Jono:  Thus  the  Power  of 
the  Vowel  e,  is  exprelfed  in  Writing  no  lei's  than  fix 
feveral  Ways,  viz.  by  e,  as  in  he ,  me ,  fie-,  ye :  By 
ee,  in  thee,  free :  —  By  ie ,  in  Field ,  yield ,  fiield ,  chief : 
• — By  ca ,  in  near ,  dear ,  heat: — By  eo,  in  People ;  by 
/,  in  Privilege.  So  is  the  Power  of  the  Vowel  a ,  as 
in  all,  aid,  aw,  fault,  caught ,  brought:  Which  are  all 
only  various  Ways  of  writing  the  fame  long  Vowel  ; 
be/idcs  the  other  diftinCt  Ways  of  exprelfing  the  fame 
Vowel  when  ufed  fhort :  Again,  the  Power  of  the 
Vowel  o  is  written  five  Ways ;  o ,  as  in  to,  who, 
wove  \  —  oe,  as  in  doe  ; —  oo,  in  Shoe,  Moon,  Noon  ; — 
on ,  in  could,  would  ; — wo,  in  two  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 
Nor  are  the  Confonants  of  more  determinate  Power; 
witnefs  the  different  Pronounciation  of  the  fame  Let¬ 
ter  ( c)  in  the  fame  Word  Circo  ;  and  of g,  in  Negli¬ 
gence.  To  fiy  no  more,  the  Letters  c,  f,  t ,  are  ufed 
alike  to  denote  the  fame  Power  ;  and  the  Letter  f  is 
commonly  ufed  for  z  and  which  is  yet  worfe,  feme 
Letters  of  the  fame  Name  and  Shape,  are  ufed  at  one 
Time  for  Vowels,  and  at  another  for  Confonants,  as 
j,v,w,y\  which  yet  differ  from  one  another,  fays 
Bifhop  Wilkins ,  ft  cut  corpus,  if  anima. 

From  this  Confufion  in  the  Power  of  Letters,  there 
arife  divers  Irregularities  ;  as  that  feme  Words  are  di- 
ftinguifhed  in  Writing,  which  arc  the  fame  in  Pro¬ 
nunciation,  e.  gr.  Cejfio,  and  Seffio,  (pc.  and  others  are 
diftinguifhed  in  Pronunciation,  which  are  the  fame 
in  Writing;  as  give,  dare,  and  give,  vinculum,  (Pc. 
Lienee  alfo  the  Latin  male  is  a  Diffyllable,  and  the 
Englifh  Male  a  Monofyllable. 

The  Names,  alfo,  in  m oft  Alphabets,  are  very  im¬ 
properly  exprelfed  by  Words  of  divers  Syllables,  as 
Alpha,  Beta,  See.  in  which  refpeCt,  th t  Roman  and 
Englifh  Alphabets,  which  only  name  the  Letters  by 
their  Powers,  are  pretended  to  have  a  great  Advantage 
over  the  reft. 

Laftly,  Their  Figures  are  not  well  concerted  ;  there 
being  nothing  in  the  Characters  of  the  Vowels  anfwer- 
able  to  the  different  Degrees  of  Operation  :  Nor  in 
the  Confonants,  analogous  to  the  Agreements,  orDif* 
agreeinents  thereof. 

Note  again.  That  it  is  no  Wonder  that  the  Number  of 
Letters  in  molt  Languages  ihoukl  be  fo  frnall,  and 
that  of  die  Words  fo  great ;  fincc  from  a  Calculation 
made  by  M.  Prcftet ,  it  appears  that,  allowing  only 
■:j.  Letters  to  an  Alphabet,  the  different  Words,  or 
Combinations  that  may  be  made  out  of  thofe  24  Let¬ 
ters,  taking  them  lirft  one  by  one,  then  two  by  two, 
three  by  three, (Pc.  would  amount  to  the  following  Num¬ 
ber  :  1  49 1, 72428  8,887252,999425, 1 2X493,402200. 
— Every  Combination  may  make  a  Word,  even  tho* 
that  Combination  have  not  any  Vowel  in  it ;  bccaufe 
the  e  mute,  or  quiclcent,  in  Inmates  itfclf  impercepti¬ 
bly  between  the  Confonants,  or  after  the  Confonants, 
where  there  are  but  two,  the  latter  of  which  would  not 
be  heard  without  it.- — The  Ufe  of  this  filent  e,  is  very 
remarkable  in  the  Armenian,  JVelfi,  and  'Dutch  Lan¬ 
guages  ;  wherein  the  Generality  of  Words  have  fc ve¬ 
nd  Confonants  together. 

Nor  mull  it  be  omitted,  that  every  fingle  Letter 
may  make  a  Word:  Which  is  very  apparent,  where 
that  Letter  is  a  Vowel.  Words  of  that  Kind  being 
found  in  mofl  Languages  •,  thus  a,  and  w,  make 
Words  in  the  Greek  \  a,  0,  in  the  I. at  in  \  a,  i,  0,  in 
Pup ifi  a,  0,  r,  in  French  \  a,  c,  i,  0,  in  Italian  \ 
/i,  y,  in  Span  if h  ;  a,  0,  in  the  Portugticfe  \  0,  in  moil 
Languages,  and  even  in  die  Duuh  and  Swcdifi  : 
Any  Confonant,  alfo,  becomes  a  Word,  by  adding 
an  c  mute  to  it,  in  Pronunciation. 

In  line,  though  a  confiderable  Number  of  the 


poffible  Combinations  of  24  Letters  were  retrenched, 
yet  the  Number  remaining  would  ff ill  be  immenef, 
and  vaftly  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Words  in  any  Lan¬ 
guage  known. 

Note  befides,  that  to  avoid  all  the  aforefaid,  and  feveral 
other  Inconveniencies,  which  the- Diverfity  of  Cha¬ 
racters,  ufed  in  the  different  Sorts  of  Alphabets,  oc- 
cafion,  feveral  Authors  have  propofed  Plans  of  Cha¬ 
racters  that  fhould  be  univerfal, .  and  which  *  each 
People  fhould  read  in  their  own  Language.  The  Cha¬ 
racters  here  fhould  not  be  nominal  Characters,  or 
Letters,  but  real  ones,  i.  e.  fuch  as  fhould,  inftead  of 
Names,  exp  refs  the  Things  themfejves,  and  Ideas : 
Yet  to  be  mute  like  Letters  and  arbitrary;  not  em¬ 
blematical  like  Flieroglyphicks.  —  Thus  every  one 
fhould  retain  their  own  Language,  yet  every  one  un¬ 
derftand  that  of  each  other,  without  learning  it;  only 
by  feeing  a  real  or  univerfal  Character,  which  fhould 
fignify  the  fame  Thing  to  all  People;  by  what  Sound 
foever  each  cxprels  it  in  his  particular  Idiom.  For 
Inftancc,  by  feeing  the  Character  deftined  to  fignify 
to  drink,  an  Englifh  man  fhould  read  to  drink ;  a 
Frenchman,  boire  ;  a  I. a  tin,  bib  ere ;  a  Greek,  •srtvm  ; 
a  Jew,  HDc.’ ;  a  German,  Trine  ken ;  and  fo  of  the 
reft :  In  the  fame  Manner,  as  feeing  a  Horfe,  each 
People  exprefles  it  after  their  own  Manner ;  but  all 
mean  the  fame  Animal.  This  real  Character  is  no 
Chimera ;  the  Chinefe  and  Japanefe  have  already  fome* 
thing  like  it ;  they  have  a  common  Character,  which 
each  of  thofe  Nations  underftand  alike  in  their  feveral 
Languages ;  though  they  pronounce  them  with  fuch 
different  Sounds,  that  they  do  not  underftand  a  Tittle 
of  one  another  in  Speaking. — The  firft,  and  moil 
confiderable  Attempts  for  a  real  Character,  or  philo- 
fbphical  language  in  Europe ,  are  thofe  of  Bifhop 
Wilkins,  and  Dalgarme :  But  thefe,  with  how  much 
Art  foever  they  were  contrived,  have  yet  proved  in¬ 
effectual.  M.  Leibnitz  had  fome  Thoughts  the  fame 
Way  ;  he  thinks  thofe  great  Men  did  not  hit  the  right 
Method.  It  was  probable  indeed  that  by  their  Means, 
People  who  do  not  underftand  one  another  might 
eafily  have  a  Commerce  together  ;  but  they  have  not 
hit  on  true  real  Characters.  According  to  him  the 
Characters  fhould  refemble  thofe  ufed  in  Algebra  ; 
which  in  effeCt  are  very  fimplc,  yet  very  expreflivc, 
without  any  Thing  fuperfiuous  or  equivocal,  and 
contain  all  the  Varieties  required.  The  real  Character 
of  Bifhop  Wilkins  has  its  juft  Applaufe  ;  Dr.  Hook 
recommends  it  on  his  own  Knowledge  and  Experience, 
as  a  molt  excellent  Scheme  ;  and  to  engage  the  World 
to  the  Study  thereof,  publifhes  fome  fine  Inventions 
of  his  own  therein.  M.  Leibnitz  tells  us,  he  had 
under  Confideration  an  Alphabet  of  Human  Thoughts  % 
in  order  to  a  new  philofophical  Language  on  his 
own  Scheme  ;  but  his  Death  prevented  its  being 
brought  to  Maturity.  M.  L.odwic ,  in  his  philofophi¬ 
cal  Tran  factions,  gives  us  a  Plan  of  an  univerfal  Al¬ 
phabet,  or  Character  of  another  Kind  :  Tiiis  was  to 
contain  an  Enumeration  of  all  fingle  Sounds  or  Let¬ 
ters,  as  are  uftd  in  any  Language,  by  means  whereof 
People  fhould  be  enabled  to  pronounce  truly  and 
readily  any  Language  ;  to  deferibe  the  Pronunciation 
of  any  Language  that  fhall  be  pronounced  in  their 
Hearing  ;  fo,  as  others  accu domed  to  this  Language, 
though  they  never  had  heard  the  Language  pro¬ 
nounced,  Ihall  at  firft  be  able  truly  to  pronounce  it : 
And  laftly,  this  Character  to  ferve  as  a  Standard  to 
perpetuate  the  Sounds  of  any  Language. 

In  the  Journal  Liter  air e ,  Anno  1720,  we  have  a 
very  ingenious  ProjeCt  for  an  univerfal  Character : 
Hie  Author,  after  obviating  the  Objections  that  might 
be  made  againft  the  Feafiblencfs  of  fuch  Schemes  in 
general,  propofes  his  own  :  His  Characters  arc  to  be 
the  common  Arabick,  or  numeral  Figures.  The 
Combinations  of  thefe  nine  are  fufficient  to  exp  refs 
diltinClly  an  incredible  Quantity  of  Numbers  \  much 
more  than  we  Ihall  need  Terms  to  fignify  our  Ac¬ 
tions,  Good,  Evil,  Duties,  Pallion%  (Pc.  'Finis  is  all 

the  Trouble  of  framing,  and  learning  any  new  Cha- 
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'  rafter  at  once  faved  :  The  Arabick  Figures  having 
already  all  the  Univerfaiity  required.  The  Advan¬ 
tages  are  immenfe  ;  for,  i.  We  have  here  a  liable 
faithful  Interpreter,  never  to  be  corrupted  or  changed, 
as  the  popular  Languages  continually  are.  2.  Where¬ 
of  the  Difficulty  of  pronouncing  a  foreign  Language, 
is  fuch  as  ufually  gives  the  Learner  the  greatdl  Trou¬ 
ble,  and  there  are  even  fome  Sounds  which  Foreigners 
never  attain  to  ;  in  the  Character  here  propofed,  this 
Difficulty  has  no  Place  :  Every  Nation  is  to  pronounce 
them  according  to  the  particular  Pronunciation  that 
already  obtains  among  them.  All  the  Difficulty  is 
the  accuftoming  the  Pen,  and  the  Eye  to  affix  certain 
Notions  to  Charafters,  that  do  not  at  firft  Sight  ex¬ 
hibit  them ;  but  this  Trouble  is  no  more  than  we 
find  in  the  Study  of  any  Language  whatever.  The 
Inflexions  of  Words  are  to  be  expreffed  by  the  com¬ 
mon  Letters :  For  inftance,  the  fame  Character  fhall 
exprefs  a  Filly,  or  a  Colt,  a  Horfe  or  a  Mare ,  an  old 
Horfe  or  an  old  Mare ,  as  accompanied  with  this  or 
that  diftinft:  Letter,  which  fhall  ffiew  the  Sex, 
Youth,  Maturity,  or  old  Age  ;  a  Letter  alfo  to  ex¬ 
prefs  the  Bignels  or  Size  of  Things  ;  thus,  v.  g.  a 
Man  with  this  or  that  Letter,  to  fignify  a  great  Man , 
or  a  little  Man ,  &c. 

The  Ufe  of  thefe  Letters  belong  to  the  Grammar , 
which  once  well  underflood,  would  abridge  the  Vo¬ 
cabulary  exceedingly.  An  Advantage  of  this  Gram¬ 
mar  is,  that  it  would  have  only  one  Declenfion,  and 
one  Conjugation  :  Thofe  numerous  Anomalies  of 
Grammarians  are  exceeding  troublefome,  and  arife 
hence,  that  the  common  Languages  are  governed  by 
the  Populace,  who  never  reafon  on  what  is  beft  *,  but 
in  the  Character  here  propofed,  Men  of  Senfe  having 
the  Introduction  of  it,  would  have  a  new  Ground 
whereon  to  build  regularly.  But  the  Difficulty  is  not 
in  inventing  the  moft  fimple,  eafy  and  commodious 
Character,  but  in  engaging  the  feveral  Nations  to  ufe 
it  *,  there  being  nothing  they  agree  lefs,  in  than  the 
nnderftanding  and  purftiing  their  common  Interefl. 

The  Characters  all  Alphabets  are  compofed  of,  are 
called  Literal  ;  which  may  be  divided  with  regard  to 
their  Ufe,  into  Particular  and  General. 

Particular  Characters  are  thofe  peculiar  to  this,  or  that 
Nation  ;  or  that  have  been  fo  :  Such  are  the  Roman ,  Ita- 
lick ,  Greek,  Hebrew ,  Arabick ,  Got  hick,  Chhiefe ,  &c. 

Univerfal  Characters ,  are  thofe  above-mentioned  ;  which 
have  not  been  received  yet  by  the  Generality  of  Man¬ 
kind. 

The  Characters  now  ufed  in  all  the  Alphabets  of  mo¬ 
dern  Languages,  throughout  all  Europe,  are  the  Latin 
Charafters  of  the  Antients. 

Thefe  Characters  are  divided,  by  us  Grammarians,  into 
Vowels  and  Confonants;  into  Mutes,  Dipthongs,  Li¬ 
quids,  and  Charafterifticks  ■,  and  arc  commonly  called 
Letters. 

A  Vowel,  is  a  Letter  which  affords  a  compleat  Sound 
of  itfelf  ;  or  a  Letter  fo  fimple,  as  only  to  need  a  bare 
Opening  of  the  Mouth  to  make  it  heard,  and  to  form  a 
diftinft  Voice.  Such  are  a ,  e ,  /,  0,  u\  which  are  called 
Vocales,Vozvels ,  in  Contradiflinftion  to  certain  other  Letters, 
which  depending  on  a  particular  Application  of  fomc  Part 
of  the  Mouth,  as  the  Teeth,  Lips,  or  Palate,  can  make 
no  perfcdl  Sound  without  an  Opening  of  the  Mouth, 
that  is,  without  the  Addition  of  a  Vowel  ;  and  arc  there¬ 
fore  called  Confonants. 

Though  we  ordinarily  only  reckon  five  Vowels,  yet, 
befiulcs,  that  each  of  thefe  may  be  cither  long,  or  fliort, 
which  occafions  a  confidcrablc  Variety  in  the  Sound  ;  to 
confider  only  their  Differences  rofulting  from  the  different 
Aperture  ol  the  Mouth  in  the  Engliftj  Pronunciation, 
one  might  add  four  or  live  more  Vowels  to  the  Number. 

For  the  c  open,  and  the  e  clofe,  are  different  enough 
to  make  two  Vowels,  as  in  Sea  and  Depth  \  fo  alfo  the  0 
open,  and  0  clofe,  in  Ilojl  and  Organ.  Add,  that  the  u 
pronounced  on,  as  the  Latins  did,  and  as  Italians  flill 
do,  has  a  very  different  Sound  from  the  //,  as  pronounced 
by  the  Greeks,  and  as  at  this  Day  by  the  Drench  and  Euir- 
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lifts . - -Again  eo,  in  People ,  make  but  one  (ingle  Sound, 

though  written  with  two  Vowels. 

Laftly,  the  e  mute  is,  originally,  no  more  than  a  Surd 
joined  to  a  Confonant,  when  that  is  to  be  pronounced 
without  a  Vowel,  as  when  it  is  immediately  followed  by 
other  Confonants,  as  in  the  Word  Scamnim.  This  -is,, 
what  the  Hebrews  call  Sheva ,  efpecially  when  it  begins* 
the  Syllable:  And  this  Sheva  is  found  in  all  Languages, 
though  over-looked  in  many  of  them,  particularly  the 
Latin ,  Englijb,  &c.  by  Reafon  it  has  no  proper  Character 
to  denote  it;  though  in  fome  of  the  vulgar  Tongues, 
particularly  French  and  High-Dutch,  it  is  expreffed  by  the 
Vowel  e  adding  its  Sound  to  the  reft.  Thus,  without 
regarding  the  Differences  of  the  fame  Sound,  or  Vowel, 
as  to  Length  or  Shortnels,  one  may  diftinguilh  ten  feve¬ 
ral  Vowels,  expreffed  by  the  following  Charafters, 
a,  e,  i,  0,  6,  eu,  on ,  u,  e,  mute. 

The  Confonant,  is  a  Letter  which  produces  no  Sound 
alone,  or  without  fome  other  Letter,  either  Vowel  or 
Confonant  joined  along  with  it. 

A  Confona?it ,  confidering  it  philofophically,  is  nothing 
elfe  but  the  Modification  of  a  Sound,  produced  by  Means 
of  the  Organ  of  the  Voice,  not  a  Production  of  Sound 
itfelf:  Thus,  v.gr.  the  Sounds  fignified  by  the  Cha¬ 
racters,  a,  e ,  /,  0 ,  u,  are  differently  modified,  when  we 
fay  ab  than  when  we  fay  ac,  or  ca,  ad,  or  da  ;  and  thofe 
Modifications  are  called  Confonants. 

Confonants  are  divided  into  fingle,  as  b ,  h,  m,  q,  &c. 
and  double,  as  Ax,  in  Axillary  ;  correfponding  to  the 
£  of  the  Greeks. 

Confonants ,  again,  are  divided  into  Liquid,  as  /,  r,  m, 
n  ;  and  Mute,  as  b ,  d,  and  the  reft,  which  make  no 
Sound  at  all  without  a  Vowel. 

But  the  moft  natural  Divifion  of  Confonants  is  that  of 
the  Hebrew  Grammarians,  who  have  been  imitated  there¬ 
in  by  the  Grammarians  of  other  oriental  Languages  : 
Thefe  divide  the  Confonants  into  five  Gaffes,  with  Re¬ 
gard  to  the  five  principal  Organs  of  the  Voice  ;  which  has 
contributed,  it  is  true,  but  one  more  notably  than  the 
reft,  to  certain  Modifications,  which  make  five  general 
Kinds  of  Confonants.  Each  Kind,  or  Gals,  compre¬ 
hends  feveral  Confonants,  which  refult  from  the  different 
Degrees  of  the  fame  Modification,  or  from  the  different 
Motions  of  the  fame  Organs. 

Thefe  Organs  are  the  L hr  oat,  Palate ,  Longue,  Teeth,  and 
Lips ;  whence  the  five  Gaffes  of  Confonants  arc  denomi¬ 
nated  Guttural,  Palatale,  Lingual,  Dental,  and  Labial . 

We  account  fix  teen  Confonants  in  the  Englijh  Alpha¬ 
bet,  viz.  b,  c,  d,  f,  g,  k,  /,  m,  11,  p,  q,  r,  s,  /,  ,v,  z  ;  to 
which  there  are  three  others  to  be  added,  viz.  the  h,  the 
j,  Confonant,  and  v  Confonant,  which  makes  the  whole 
Number  of  Confonants  nineteen  ;  one  whereof  is  Guttu¬ 
ral,  viz.  the  Afpirate  h ;  five  Palatal,  viz.  c,  as  when 
pronounced  before  a,  0 ,  and  u,  as  in  Cavern,  Corn,  Cu - 
ridfity  \  g,  as  in  Geneva ;  j  Confonant  in  Julep ;  k,  in 
Kernel ;  and  q,  in  §htery. — -The  four  lingual  Confonants 
arc  d,  l ,  n,  t  ;  the  four  dental  are,  r,  s,  x,  z\  the  three 
lafl  whereof  are  Hillers  ;  and  five  labial,  h,  /,  ;//,  p,  and 
v ,  Confonant. 

With  Regard  to  which  Divifion,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  though  the  £  be  modified  in  three  different  Manners, 
as  it  comes  before  an  a,  an  0,  or  an  :t  ;  yet  it  is  flill  .1 
Confonant  of  the  Palate  ;  that  the  j  Confonant  differs  in 
nothing  but  its  Figure,  from  the  g  before  c,  or  i  \  that  k 
has  the  fame  Pronunciation  with  the  c\  that  x  compre¬ 
hends  the  Sound  of  two  letters  in  its  Sound,  viz.  c,  or 
k ,  and  f  or  another  c,  as  in  Alexander,  and  in  Alexis , 
which  we  pronounce  as  if  wrote  Alec f under ,  and  Aleccis, 
or  Alccfjs  ;  and  that  the  c  before  an  c  or  i  is  no  Confo¬ 
nant  of  the  Palate,  bccaufe  in  that  Cafe  it  lofes  irs  pro¬ 
per  Sound,  and  affumes  the  hi  fling  Sound  of  the  f 

The  Abbot  Dangeau  thinks  the  Nature  of  the  Divifion 
of  the  Hebrew  Grammarians  very  rcafonable  *  butdoes  not 
acquicfce  in  the  Diflribution  they  have  made  of  them  ;  to 
find  a  natural  and  juft  Divifion  of  the  Confonants,  he 
obferves,  no  Regard  mufl  be  had  to  the  Charafters  that 
reprefenL  them  ;  nor  any  Thing  be  confulerecl  but  their 
Sound,  or  the  Modification  they  give  the  Sound. 

On  this  Principle,  the  lame  Author  finds  in  the  French 

five 
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five  labial  Confonants,  b,  p3  v,  f,  and  in  ;  five  palatal 
ones,  d,f,g,k ,  and  n\  four  Hillers,  /,  2,  j,  ch  ;  two 
Liquids,  /  and  r  ;  two  that  nm  into  and  mix  with  each 
other,  as  //,  and  gn  ;  which  Iaft  however  is  peculiar 
to  the  French  Language  and  the  h  Afpirate. 

He  adds,  1.  That  in  and  n  are  ] Properly  two  nafal 
Confonants  ;  the  m  a  h  palled  the  Nole  ;  and  the  n  a  d, 
in  like  Manner,  pronounced  through  the  Nofe and,  in 
Effect,  People,  in  a  Cold,  pronounce  Barket  for  Mar¬ 
ket  ^  deed  for  needy  See. - 2.  That  among  the  Confo- 

nants  fome  are  weak,  others  (trong  ;  their  Difference 
confiding  in  this,  that  the  former  are  preceded  with  a 
fniall  Omiffion  of  the  Voice,  which  loltens  them,  which 
the  latter  have  not.  The  weak  arc  b,  c,  //,  g,  z,  i  ;  the 
itrong,  p,f,  t,  k,f  ch. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  when  we  (peak  of  a 
Perfon’s  talking  through  the  Nole,  it  muff  be  under- 
flood  in  a  Scnfe  quire  different  from  what  the  Words 
leem  naturally  to  import :  Since  the  Nofe  in  this  Cafe 
concurs  Jels  to  the  Pronunciation,  than  when  we  do  not 
fpcak  through  the  Nolb  ;  is  returned  into  the  Mouth, 
where  it  forms  a  dull,  obtule  Sound,  called  Nafal. 

From  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Excefs  of 
Confonants,  in  one  Language  above  another,  only  con- 
lilts  in  this,  that  there  are  more  Modifications  of  Sound 
m  cived,  and  eftablifhed  in  the  one  than  the  other  ;  for 
all  Men,  having  the  fame  Organs,  may  form  the  lame 
Modifications ;  lo  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  Cuflom, 
nothing  to  Nature,  that  the  Englijh  have  not  the  3-  of 
the  Greeks ,  the  Ain  and  Hcth  of  the  Hebrews ,  the  ch  of 
the  Germans ,  the  gn  of  the  French ,  the  gl  of  the  Italians , 
the  ll  of  the  Welch,  See. 

Alfo  that  the  Chinefe  have  no  r,  the  Iroquois  no  labial 
Confonants,  the  Hurons  Abundance  of  Afpirates  ;  and 
the  Arabs  and  Georgians  Abundance  of  double  Confonants ; 
which  laft  is  owing  to  this,  that  they  make  feveral  Organs 
concur  ltrongly,  and  equally  to  the  Modification  of  a 
Sound  •,  whereas,  in  the  reft,  only  one  Organ  is  moved 
very  ltrongly  and  fenfibly,  and  the  reft  weakly. 

It  is  hence,  alfo,  vifible,  that,  in  all  Languages,  the 
Afpirates,  or  Guttural  Letters,  are  real  Confonants,  fince 
the  Throat  modifies  the  Sound  as  much  as  the  Palate, 
Tongue,  or  Lips. 

Lafily,  To  find  all  the  Confonants  that  may  be  formed 
in  any  Language,  there  needs  nothing  but  to  oblerve  all 
the  Modifications  that  the  Sounds  of  Speech  will  admit 
of,  by  which  we  fhall  have  all  the  Confonants  practi¬ 
cable. 


Note,  That  an  Afpirate  is  alfo  a  Modijicativr ,  or  Con- 
fonant,  as  having  all  the  Properties  of  a  Confonaut  ; 
"for,  1.  It  rcliilts  from  a  Morion  of  the  Organ,  which 
ofitfdf  produces  no  Sound  ;  thus  the  Spirit  us  of  the 
Greeks,  the  French ,  and  Englijh  h  Afpirate,  has  no 
more  Sound  ol  itfclf  than  c,  d,  See.  and  the  lame 
'filing  may  be  obferved  of  the  Aleph ,  Bhetb,  and 
Cap of  the  Ealtern  Languages.  2.  On  the  contrary 
the  Fngli/h  h ,  the  Spirit  us  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
other  Afpirates  juft  mentioned,  arc  pronounced  with 
all  the  Vowels,  in  the  lame  Manner  as  Confonants  are. 
They  modify  thole  Vowels,  and  arc  Eflcdts  of  a  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Organ  liioeradded  to  the  Motion  nc- 

o  * 

ccfliuy  to  form  the  Vowel.  Thus  to  pronounce 
ha ,  ry o  Motions  of  the  Organ  are  required  as 
well  as  Jor  la  or  ca,  be c.  one  for  a,  which  itfelf  is  a 
Sound;  the  oik.  r  for  h ,  which  yields  no  Sound  no 
more  than  b ,  but  adds  fbmething  to  a,  which 
modifies  it,  and  makes  that  ha  in  not  mere  a ,  nor 
ha,  nor  ca ,  6cc\  and  this  muff  hohl  llill  more  fen- 
fibJy  in  the  1 1  ronger  Afpirates  of  the  oriental  Tongues •> 
in  all  which  there  are  evidently  two  Motions,  the  one 
for  the  Vowel,  and  the  other  to  modify  it:  Now  this 
being  the  Nature  and  Ll  fence  of  a  Confonunt,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  let  them  be  denoted  in  what  Manner  they 
will,  whether  as  the*  Englijh  h ,  as  the  Oriental  do ,  i.  e. 
by  proper  Characters  m  the  Courfe  of  the  Words 
tbemfelvts  ;  or,  as  the  Greeks  do  fume  of  theirs,  by 
a  Sign  of  Afptration  placed  over  the  Vowel,  it  matters 
not.  The  Afpirate  is  no  Ids  aConlbnant  in  Utow  than 


m  ;  in  fw,  than  in  yju  >  m  oa-k,  than  in  yyXy  , 

and  lo  ol  others.  The  third  and  Lit  Reafon  is,  that 
the  Eaftcrn  Languages,  which  do  not  exp  refs  the 
Vowels,  do  yet  exprefi  tire  Afpirates.  Add,  that  the 
Afpirate  is  frequently  changed  into  a  Conibnant,  and 
exprefled  by  a  Conibnant :  Thus  if  is  made  Sex  *, 
of  £tt7 a,  Septan ,  of  lo-rjoo,-,  Vefperus ,  Sc c.  of  the  He¬ 
brew  qv,  vivos,  and  thence  Vintim ,  See.  nay  even  in 
the  lame  Language,  Hejiod  fpeaking  of  Hercules's 
Buckler,  ufes  for  Qr.oa-jv ,  making  no  Difference 

between  a  0  and  an  Afpirate.  Hence  it  evidently' 
follows,  that  Afpirates  are  real  Confonants  •,  and  that 
it  muft  be  an  Error  to  rank  N,rr,y,  of  Eaftcrn  Lan¬ 
guages  among  the  Vowels  ;  and  to  exclude  die  h  in 
Englijh  out  of  the  Number  of  Letters. 

Mute  Letters ,  are  thole  which  are  not  founded,  or 
heard  in  the  Pronunciation,  or  Letters  which  yield  no 
Sound  of  themfelves,  and  without  a  Vowel. 

The  Mutes  in  the  Englijh  Alphabet  are  eleven,  viz. 
By  C,  D,  F,  G,  I,  K,  P,  T,  V .  They  are  called 
MuteSy  becauie  a  Liquid  cannot  be  founded  in  the  fame 
Syllable  before  them,  as  repo  •,  but  a  Mute  may  be  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  fame  Syllable  before  a  Liquid,  as  pro. 

Liquids ,  are  certain  Confonants  oppofed  to  Mutes  ; 
/,  niy  n ,  and^>,  are  Liquids. 

Dipt  hong  y  is  a  double  Vowel,  or  the  Union,  or  Mix¬ 
ture  of  two  Vowels  pronounced  together,  fo  as  only  to 
make  one  Syllable  ;  as  the  Latin  a  e3  a,  o  ey  or  as  ;  the 
Greek  cci,  si  •,  the  Englijh  ai,  au,  See. 

Ae  anfwers  to  ai,  the  proper,  and  a  the  improper  Dip- 
thong  of  the  Greeks y  e.  g.  A mu*?,  Aneas  \  <r(p* Sphae- 
raey  See.  And  on  the  contrary,  the  Romans  when  they 
had  Occafion  to  divide  their  ae ,  changed  it  into  the 
Greek  ai,  e.  g.  Aulai  for  Aulas,  See. 

Ai  by  fome  is  made  a  Latin  Dipthong,  as  in  aio, 
caiuSy  See.  But  in  ais  and  ait,  i  manifeftly  belongs  to 
the  latter  Syllable  ;  and  the  Greeks  write  not  r aio?,  but 
Tab? ;  whence  it  feems  plain  that  ai  in  the  Latin  Tongue 
is  not  a  Dipthong  as  in  the  Greek. 

The  Latins  pronounced  the  two  Vowels  in  their  Dip- 
thongs  much  as  we  do,  with  this  Exception,  that  the 
two  were  not  heard  equally,  but  the  one  was  fome  what 
weaker  than  the  other,  though  the  Divifion  was  made 
with  all  the  Delicacy  imaginable.  Among  the  Englijh 
moft  of  the  Latin  Dipthongs  are  loft:  in  the  Pronuncia¬ 
tion  *,  their  a  and  ce  are  only  fpoke  as  e's ,  fo  as  alfo  the 
Englijh  ca3  oa ,  See.  though  wrote  with  two  Charadlcrs, 
are  pronunced  as  fimplc  Sounds. 

In  French ,  Englijh ,  and  divers  other  Languages,  one 
may  diftinguifh  Dipthongs  with  regard  to  the  Eye,  from 
Dipthongs  with  regard  to  the  Ear. 

A  Dipthong  with  regard  to  the  Eye,  is  formed  of  two 
Vowels  meeting  in  the  fame  Syllable,  whether  the  parti¬ 
cular  Sound  of  each  of  them  be  heard  in  the  Pronuncia¬ 
tion,  or  whether  the  Sound  of  one  of  them  be  drowned  ; 
or  laftly,  whether  a  new  Sound  different  from  cither  of 
them  reiiilc  from  both.  In  the  two  latter  Cafes  it  is 
with  fome  Impropriety,  that  wc  call  them  Dipthongs. 
The  firR  only  are  real  Dipthongs 9  as  being  fuch  both  to 
the  Eye  and  Ear. 

Dipthongs  with  regard  to  the  Ear,  arc  either  formed  of 
two  Vowels  meeting  in  the  fame  Syllabic,  whole  Sounds 
arc  levcral ly  heard  •,  or  of  three  Vowels  in  the  fame  Syl¬ 
lable,  which  only  afford  two  Sounds  in  the  Pronuncia¬ 
tion.  In  this  kill  Occafion,  Dipthongs  with  regard  to 
the  Ear,  arc  Triphthongs  with  regard  to  the  Eye. 

Englifh  Dipthongs ,  with  regard  both  to  the  Eye  and 
Ear,  called  proper  Diphthongs,  arc  ai,  as  in  fair  ;  au ,  in 
laud  \  ce,  in  bleed ;  or,  in  void  j  oo,  in  Food ;  and  on. 


I  Ioufe. 

Englifh  improper  Diphthongs ,  or  Diphthongs  with  re- 
rcl  to  the  Eye,  are  a  a,  pronounced  only  like  a,  as  in 
iron  \  ca ,  like  a,  as  in  fit) ear ,  heart ;  or  like  c,  as  al- 
vly  *,  or  like  ce%  as  Veal :  eo,  like  c,  in  feoff e  \  or  like 
in  George :  at,  or  cw,  like  it,  as  Deuteronomy  ;  ie, 
:e  c,  as  Ci cling,  Held:  ei,  like  a,  in  feign  \  or  like  e. 
Deceit :  oa,  as  in  Cloak ,  Boat :  oe,  as  Doc,  (Economy  : 
,  as  in  Gttefs :  and  tti,  as  in  Guile,  Recruit. 

From  thde  different  Divilions*  oi  Letters,  INI  pals  to 

the 
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the  Examen  of  every  Letter  of  our  Alphabet  in  parti¬ 
cular,  beginning  with  the  firft:. 

A,  is  a  Vowel,  and  the  firft  Letter  of  the  French , 
Englifh,  and  moft  other  Alphabets.  The  Grammarians 
will  needs  have  A>  the  firft  Letter  of  all  Languages  ; 
and  fome  of  them  affign  a  natural  Rcafon  for  it, 
that  it  is  the  moft  fimple,  and  the  eafieft  pronounced  of 
all  articulated  Sounds.  To  confirm  this,  Julius  Scaliger 
obferves  that  A*  is  the  firft  Sound  Nature  puts  forth  at 
the  Crying,  or  Smiling  of  Infants,  and  that  it  needs  no 
other  Motion  to  form  it,  but  a  bare  Opening  of  the  Lips. 

But  it  is  in  vain  that  Authors  compare  the  A  of  the 
Latin ,  French ,  Englifh. ,  &c.  with  the  Aleph  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  or  the  Eliph  of  the  Arabs.  Thofe  two  Letters 
have  no  Conformity  with  our  A,  except  in  this,  that 
they  are  the  firft  of  their  feveral  Alphabets:  What  fets 
them  far  afuncler,  is,  that  thefe  oriental  A* s  are  not 

Vowels. 

Some  Criticks  take  the  Hebrew  Aleph ,  to  be  neither 
Vowel,  nor  Confonant,  but  an  Alpirace,  or  pneumatick 
Letter,  like  the  H  in  the  Latin ;  adding,  that  St.  Jerom 
appears  to  have  had  the  fame  Thought,  who  probably 
learn’d  it  from  the  Jews  of  the  School  of  Tiberias.  But 
later  Writers  give  the  Thing  another  Turn  •,  having 
fiiewn  that  the  Hebrew  Aleph ,  Arabick  Eliph ,  and  Sy- 
riack  Olaph ,  are  real  Confonants ;  and  that  the  fame 
holds  of  all  other  Afpirates.  This  is  a  Paradox  in  Gram - 
war  \  but  it  is  not  the  leis  true  for  being  a  Paradox. 

Of  all  the  Letters,  si  is  obferved  to  be  that  which 
dumb  Perfons  are  fooneft  taught  to  pronounce.  The 
Reafon  is,  that  it  does  not  depend  on  the  Mufcles,  and 
other  Organs  of  the  Mouth  and  Tongue,  which  arc  ge¬ 
nerally  wanting  in  Mutes ;  but  on  thofe  of  the  Throat, 
and  Nofe,  which  they  commonly  have. 

This  firft  fimpleft  Sound  ferves  us  to  exprefs  moft  of 
the  Vehemence  of  the  Soul.  It  is  fo  much  the  Language 
of  Nature,  that  upon  all  Hidden  and  extraordinary  Occa- 
fions  we  are  neceftarily  led  to  it,  as  the  Inftrument  rea¬ 
died:  at  Hand.  With  this  we  fpeak  our  Admiration, 
"Joy,  Anguilla,  Averfion,  Apprehenfion  of  Danger,  fAc. 
where  the  Paffion  is  very  ftrong,  we  frequently  enforce 
the  Si ,  by  adding  an  Afpirate,  as  Ah. 

It  is  obferved  of  the  Englijh  Pronunciation,  that  they 
fpeak  the  A  with  a  flendcrcr  and  more  puny  Sound  than 
any  of  their  Neighbours  :  Ordinarily  it  is  fcarcc  broad 
enough  for  a  French  E  neuter  ;  and  comes  far  fhort  of 
the  grofs  A  of  the  Germans ,  which  would  make  their  au , 
or  aw,  or  o.  —  In  fome  Words,  however,  as  Talk,  Wall, 
Stall ,  &c.  the  Si  is  broad,  and  deep  enough  ;  but  this, 
it  is  obferved,  may  not  be  the  mere  Sound  of  //,  but  the 
Effect  of  the  antient  Orthography,  which,  as  low  as 
Queen  Elizabeth ,  frequently  added  an  u  to  the  si,  and 
wrote  Taulk ,  &c. 

The  Romans  laid  a  mighty  Strefs  on  their  A\  and 
diftingui Hied  cxadtly,  both  in  Writing  and  Speaking, 
when  it  was  long,  and  when  lliort.  To  denote  it  long, 
they  firft  wrote  it  double,  Slala  lor  Ala  \  which  not  be¬ 
ing  enough,  they  inferted  an  h  between  them,  Ahala : 
At  length  they  fell  to  the  common  long  Accent  Ala . 

B,  the  fccond  Letter  of  moft  Alphabets  (except  in  the 
antient  Irifh  Alphabet,  where  B  is  the  firft,  and  A  the 
feventcenth  •,  and  in  the  Abyjftnian ,  where  A  is  the  thir¬ 
teenth)  is  the  firft  Confonant,  and  firft  mute,  and  in  its 
Pronunciation  is  fuppofed  to  rcfcmblc  the  Bleating  of  a 
Sheep  i  upon  which  Account  Pterins  tells  us  in  his  Hie- 
rogliphicks,  that  the  Egyptians  reprefen  ted  the  Sound  of 
this  Letter  by  the  Figure  of  that  Animal. 

B  is  alfo  one  of  thofe  Letters  which  the  Eaflern  Gram¬ 
marians  call  Labial ,  becaufe  the  principal  Organs  em¬ 
ployed  in  its  Pronunciation  arc  the  Lips.  It  has  a  near 
Affinity  with  the  other  Labials  P  and  V,  and  is  often 
tiled  for  1\  both  by  the  Armenians ,  ami  other  Orientals-, 
as  in  Bet  r  us  for  Petrus ,  sip  fats  for  sib  fens ,  &c.  and  by 
the  Romans  lor  V ,  as  in  slmabit  for  Amavit ,  Bern  a  for 
Verna,  &c.  Whence  arofe  that  Jell  of  Slurclian  on  the 
Emperor  Bon  of  us.  Non  at  vhat  not  us  eft ,  fed  ut  bi  bat. 

B  requires  an  entire  Clofurc  and  Pro  fiu  re  of  the  Lips 
to  pronounce  it,  and  therefore  can  fcarcc  ever  end  the 
Sound  ol  a  Word  ;  But  when  you  endeavour  to  pro¬ 


nounce  it  there,  you  are  obliged  fo  add  an  E  to  opeil 
the  Lips  again  ;  as  in  Job*  which  is  founded  Jobe. 

This  Letter  alfo,  if  it  pais  through  the  Noie,  becomes 
an  M,  as  appears  in  thole,  who  have  the  Noftrils  Hope 
by  a  Cold,  or  otherwife  when  they  endeavour  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  Letter  M ;  lor  inftance,  many  Alev.,  is  by 
iiich  a  one  founded,  bany  Ben. 

C,  is  the  third  Letter,  or  fecond  Confonant  of  the 
Alphabet,  and  is  formed  according  to  Scaliger ,  from 
the  *  of  the  Greeks ,  by  retrenching  the  Stem,  or 
upright  Line ;  though  others  derive  it  from  the  3  of 
the  Hebrews ,  which  has  in  effedt  the  fame  Form  ;  al¬ 
lowing  only  for  this,  that  the  Hebrews  reading  back¬ 
wards,  and  the  Latins,  &rc.  forwards,  each  have  turned 
the  Letter  their  own  Way.  However  the  c,  not  being 
the  fame  as  to  found  with  the  Hebrew  Caph  ;  and  it  be¬ 
ing  certain  the  Romans  did  not  borrow  their  Letters  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  Hebrews ,  or  other  Orientals,  but 
from  the  Greeks  the  Derivation  from  the  Greek  K  is  the 
moft  probable.  Add,  that  F.  MonJ ancon  in  his  Palao- 
graphia ,  gives  us  ionic  Forms  of  the  Greek  K,  which 
come  very  near  that  of  our  C ;  this,  for  inftance,  and 
that  Suidas  calls  the  C  the  Roman  Kappa. 

AU  the  Grammarians  agree  that  the  Romans  pronounce 
their  q  like  our  c,  and  their  c  like  our  k :  F.  Mabillon 
adds,  that  Charlemagne  was  the  firft  who  wrote  his  Name 
with  a  C  whereas  all  his  Predeceflors  of  the  lame  Name 
wrote  it  with  a  K,  and  the  fame  Difference  is  obferved 
in  their  Coins. 

D,  is  the  fourth  Letter  of  the  Alphabet,  and  the  third 
Confonant ;  and  is  generally  ranked  by  the  Grammarians 
among  the  lingual  Letters,  as  fuppofing  the  Tongue  to 
have  the  principal  Share  in  the  Pronunciation  thereof. 
Though  the  Abbot  Dangeau  fee  ms  to  have  Reafon  in 
making  it  a  palatal  Letter.  The  Letter  D  is  the  fourth 
in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Samaritan ,  Syriack ,  Greek ,  and 
l.atin  Alphabets  ;  in  the  five  firft  of  which  Languages 
it  has  the  fame  Name,  though  fomewhat  differently 
fpoke,  e.  gr.  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Daletb ,  in  Syriack 
Do  lath,  and  in  Greek  Delta. 

The  Arabians  have  three  D*s  in  their  Language,  the 
firft  called  Dal,  which  is  the  eighth  of  the  2S  Letters  ; 
the  fecond  called  Dbfal ,  is  only  diftingui  filed  from  the 
former  by  having  a  Point  added  over  it  ;  though  its 
Sound  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Z :  The  rliird, 
which  is  their  feventeenth  Letter,  is  called  Da,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  like  our  1),  though  in  Form  it  refembles  the 
Arabic  k  Ta ,  all  it  differs  in  being  a  Point  added  a-top. 
The  Form  of  our  D  is  the  lame  with  that  of  the  Latins , 
and  the  Larin  D  is  no  other  than  the  Greek  a,  rounded 
a  little  by  making  it  quicker,  and  at  two  Strokes  the  A 
of  the  Greeks  again  is  borrowed  from  the  antient  Cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Hebrew  Daletb  ;  which  Form  it  Hill  re¬ 
tains  on  the  Samaritan  Medals.  All  the  Alteration  the 
Greeks  have  made  in  it,  is  the  making  it  floop  a  little, 
and  taking  away  a  little  Line  :  Nor  would  it  be  difficult 
to  fiicw  that  the  Syriack  Delath. ,  and  the  Arabick  Dal , 
arc  both  borrowed  from  the  antient  Hebrew ,  as  well  as 
the  “i  Daletb  of’  tlie  modern,  or  Chaldee  Hebrew. 

Some  indeed  will  have  it,  that  the  Greek  A,  Delta,  is 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  who  made  their  D  of 
three  Stars  dilpolcd  in  a  Triangle  ;  which  was  a  Ilicro - 
gliphick  that  among  them  denoted  God  the  fovercign 
Being,  as  if  they  had  had  fome  Notion  of  a  Trinity  : 
But  this  Surmifc  is  but  weakly  fupported. 

E,  is  the  fifth  Letter  of  the  Alphabet,  and  the  fecond 
Vowel,  and  admits  of  fome  Variety  in  the  Pronuncia¬ 
tion  in  moft  Languages ;  whence  Grammarians  ufually 
diflinguifh  feveral  IPs,  or  Kinds  of  E.  'Flic  Greeks , 
c.  gr.  have  their  fhort  and  long,  viz.  t  and  lipfilon 
and  Eta.  The  Latins  have  an  opener  e,  called  vufiius, 
fuc h  was  the  lecond  c  in  the  Word  here ,  Mailer  i  and 
another  clofer,  as  that"  in  the  Adverb,  here,  yefterday. 
Thin  later  c  they  frequently  11  fed  promifeuoufiy  with  i\ 
thus  for  here  they  wrote  hcri,  and  in  divers  Places  we 
meet  with. //be,  quafe,  See.  for  f.bi,  quaff,  Sz c. 

T  he  Roman  c,  was  likewile  Jumcrimcs  wrote  by  Cor¬ 
ruption  <v  \  for  which  Realbn  F.  llurdcuin  takes  that 
Medal  ot  Cali  cans,  Gallun/e  Augus  jvk,  not  to  be 

a  faty  ■ 
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a  fatyrical  one,  as  others  have  imagined  ;  nor  to  be  a 
Dative  Feminine,  but  a  Vocative  Mafculine,  Galliene 
Augvfie  wrote  with  an  <?. 

In  Englifh  they  eafily  diftinguifh  three  E’s,  or  Sounds 
of  E ;  the  firft  Mute,  and  not  heard  at  all,  as  in  Amfter- 
dam,  Senfe ,  Blue ,  Sec.  the  fecond  clofe,  or  fhort,  pro- 
.nounced  with  the  Lips  nearly  /hut ;  as  in  Equity ,  Nettle , 
&c.  the  third  open  or  long,  as  in  Fear ,  Eafe ,  Sec. 

The  French  have,  at  leaft,  fix  Kinds  of  E ;  the  firft 
pronounced  like  A as  in  Emporter ,  Orient ,  See.  the  fe¬ 
cond  a  final  Mute,  in  the  laft  Syllable  of  diverfe  Words 
not  pronounced  at  all  ;  as  in  bonne ,  domic ,  See.  the  third  an 
imperfect  Mute,  pronounced  much  like  the  Dipthong  ea, 
as  je,  de,  te  ;  the  fourth  e  ferme,  or  e  Mafculine,  mark’d 
at  the  End  of  Words  with  an  e,  as  in  Juge,  Chajlie ,  Sec. 
the  fifth  is  e  ouvert ,  or  long,  having  the  fame  Sound 
with  ai,  as  in  Mere,  Fefie ,  &c.  in  the  Middle  of  Words 
it  is  fometimes  marked  with  a  Circumflex,  and  in  the 
End  with  an  Accent  e  ;  the  fixth  is  an  intermediate  e , 
between  the  ouvert  and  ferme ,  as  in  Cabaret ,  Lettre ,  Sec. 
Some  add  a  feventh  Kind  of  e ,  not  reducible  to  any  of 
the  former,  as  that  in  Grammarien ,  Hijlorien ,  &c.  and 
others  admit  of  only  three  Kinds,  viz.  the  mute,  open, 
and  /hut;  but  they  make  Variations  therein,  which 
amounts  to  the  fame  Thing. 

As  to  the  Figure  of  the  Letter  E ,  we  borrow  it  from 
the  Latins ,  who  had  it  from  the  Greeks,  and  they  from 
the  Phoenicians. ,  by  Cadmus ,  who  firft  brought  it  them. 
Now  the  Phoenicians  had  the  fame  Character  with  the 
Hebrews.  Accordingly  the  Form  of  the  antient  Hebrew 
He,  was  the  fame  with  that  of  our  E,  as  may  be  feen  in 
the  Hebrew  Medals,  and  F.  Souciefs  Difiertation  thereon, 
p.  143  ;  all  the  Difference  between  them  confifts  in  this, 
that  the  Hebrew  reading  from  right  to  left,  turn  their 
Letters  that  Way ;  whereas  the  Moderns,  reading  from 
left  to  right,  write  their  Letters  accordingly. 

The  little  e  was  formed  of  the  great  one,  by  writing  it 
faft,  and  making  the  crofs  Strokes  at  Top 'and  Bottom 
without  taking  the  Pen  off  the  Paper,  and  then  adding  the 
Stroke  in  the  Middle. 

The  Greek  r„  H,  Eta ,  or  Ita ,  was  no  original  Letter  ; 
but  added  to  the  Alphabet  in  After-times.  Of  this  we 
have  Proofs  Kill  extant  in  the  antient  Monuments  •,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Farnefe  Columns  brought  to  Rome  from  the 
Via  Appia ,  where  the  Epftlon  E  is  ufed  in  Lieu  of  the  H, 
v.gr.  AEMETP02KOPES,  or  AHMHTPOSK.OPHS.  It  is 
faid  to  have  been  added  by  Simonides. 

The  Pronunciation  of  the  »  feems  to  have  been  varied ; 
having  been,  fometimes,  the  lame  with  the  Latin  e , 
fometimes  with  i.  Ferentianus  allures  us  of  the  former  ; 
and  the  Greeks  themfelves  for  many  Ages  have  only  ufed 
the  latter. 


It  has  been  much  difputcd  how  the  Latins  rendered 
the  >1,  in  their  Language ;  the  common  Opinion  is, 
that  they  rendered  it  by  an  e,  as  in  A* Byrct, 

Qwccvp®3,  Sec.  which  they  rendered  Demetrius , 
Beta,  Lhefeus ,  Thcfaurus ,  &c.  though  there  are  Per- 
lbns  exceedingly  well  verfed  in  Antiquity,  who  hold 
that  they  pronounced  it  like  an  i.  Lud.  dc  Dicu,  one 
of  the  moll  learned  Grammarians  of  his  Age,  ob- 
lerves  as  much  on  his  Aniniatlverfions  on  Genefisv i.  24. 
adding  that  it  is  for  this  Reafon,  that  the  Hebrews ,  e.gr. 
the  Paraph  raft  Jonathan ,  exprefs  it  by  a  Ilhirich ,  u»<xw£, 

“)“jDDD. 

J.  Rod.  U'cftien  proves  the  fame  in  his  learned  Oration 
on  the  true  Pronunciation  of  the  Greek  Tongue,  from 
an  Infinity  of  Inflanccs. 

F  is  the  lixch  Letter  of  the  Alphabet,  and  the  fourth 
Conlbnant;  and  may  be  confidcred  abfolutely,  and  in 
it ll'll',  or  with  Regard  to  the  particular  Languages  where 
it  is  found.  In  the  liril  View  f  is  generally  placed  by 
Ionic  Giammarian.s  among  the  Mutes,  like  the  <i>  among 
the  Greek  Grammarians;  though  others  give  it  the  Qua¬ 
lity  ol  a  Semi-vowel. 

T  iiis  Letter  is  derived  to  us  from  the  Romans ,  who 
borrowed  it  from  the  Alol'mns  ;  among  whom  it  is  called 
Digamma ,  or  double  Gamma ,  as  relembling  two  one 
over  the  other.  Add,  that  the  Digamma  feems  in  its  Ori¬ 
gin  to  have  been  no  other  chan  the  Greek  which  being 


made  at  three  Strokes  degenerated  at  length  into  the  Fi¬ 
gure  f ;  for  the  Letter  being  compounded  of  an  Omi- 
cron,  with  a  perpendicular  drawn  through  it,  if  that  Per¬ 
pendicular  be  made  firft,  and  the  O  at  two  Strokes  after¬ 
wards,  viz.  firft,  the  upper,  then  the  under  Part;  it 
may  happen,  efpecially,  in  writing  faft,  that  the  two 
Parts  /hall  not  join  ;  and  even,  inftead  of  two  Arches  of 
Circles,  Haftc  and  Conveniency  may  naturally  enough 
make  two  ftrait  Lines. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  Origin  of  the  Letter /,  which, 
of  Confequence,  is  no  other  than  a  Corruption  of  the 
Greek  &  :  And/  accordingly,  on  the  Medals  of  the  Fa- 
lifci,  the /is  ordinarily  put  in  lieu  of  the  Greek  #  ;  but 
it  muft  be  added,  that  though  the  Greek  and  Latin  Let¬ 
ter  were  thus  the  fame  Thing,  yet  the  Sound  was  much 
lofter  among  the  Latins  than  among  the  Greeks ;  as  was 
long  ago  obferved  by  Terentianus. 

The  Romans ,  for  fome  Time,  ufed  an  inverted/,,  j, 
in  Lieu  of  an  V  Confonant,  which  had  no  peculiar  Fi¬ 
gure  in  their  Alphabet:  Thus  in  Infcriptions  we  meet 
with  Terminajit,  Dijji,  &c.' 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Pronunciation  of  the /is  al- 
moft  the  fame  with  that  of  the  V ;  as  will  be  evident  by 
attending  to  the  Manner  of  pronouncing  the  following 
Words,  Favour ,  Vanity ,  Felicity ,  Vice,  Foment ,  Vogue, 
See.  Wc  French ,  particularly,  in  borrowing  Words 
from  other  Languages,  ufually  turn  the  final  v  into  an  /, 
as  Chet  if  of  the  Italian  Cattivo  ;  Neuf,  of  the  Latin 
Nov  us  ;  Nef  of  the  Latin  Navis ,  Sec. 

In  the  latter  Roman  Writers  we  find  the  Latin  f  and 
Greek  <J>,  ph,  frequently  confounded  ;  as  in  Falanx ,  for 
Phalanx  ;  Filofophia ,  for  Philofophia ,  See.  which  is  (till 
retained  by  many  French  Writers,  who  write  Filofophie, 
Filippe ,  Epifane ,  See.  and  by  the  Englijh,  as  in  Fantafy , 
Filtre ,  See. 

G  is  the  feventh  Letter  of  our  Alphabet,  and  the  fifth 
Confonant ;  though  in  the  Alphabets  of  all  the  oriental 
Languages,  the  Hebrew ,  Phoenician ,  Chaldee ,  Syriac ,  Sa¬ 
maritan^  Arabick ,  and  even  Greeks  G  is  the  third  Letter. 

The  Hebrews  call  it  G him  el  or  Gimel,  q.d.  Camel ,  by 
Reafon  it  refembles  the  Neck  of  that  Animal ;  and  the 
fame  Appellation  it  bears  in  the  Samaritan ,  Phoenician » 
and  Chaldee  :  In  the  Syriack  it  is  called  Gomel,  in  the  /Ira- 
bick ,  Giim,  and  in  Greek,  Gamma . 

The  Letter  G  is  of  the  mute  Kind,  and  cannot  be  any 
Way  founded  without  the  Help  of  a  Vowel :  It  is  formed 
by  the  Reflection  of  the  Air  againft  the  Palate,  made  by 
the  Tongue,  as  the  Air  palfes  out  of  the  Throat.  So 
that  G  is  a  palatal  Letter. 

The  Latins  took  the  Liberty  to  drop  the  Letter  G  at 
the  Beginning  of  Words  before  an  //;  as  in  Gnatus , 
Gnofco ,  Gnobilis,  Guar  rat.  Sec.  which  they  ordinarily 
wrote  Nat  us,  Nofco ,  Nobilis ,  Narrat ,  &c.  they  alfo  fre¬ 
quently  changed  it  into  C,  as  Gamclus  into  Camelus ; 
Gragulus  into  Graculus ,  Sec.  fometimes  it  was  put  inftead 
of  N  before  a  C,  and  another  G\  as  Agchifes ,  Agorai 
Agguilla ,  Sec.  for  Anchifes,  Anchor  a,  Anguilla ,  Sec. 

The  Northern  People  frequently  change  the  G  into  V 
or  W ;  as  in  G alius,  Wallus ;  Gallia ,  IVallia ,  Vallia,  Sec. 
for  in  this  Inftance  it  muft  not  be  faid  that  the  French 
have  changed  the  W  into  G,  by  reafon  they  wrote  Gallus 
long  before  JVallus ,  or  IVallia  were  known,  as  appears 
from  all  the  antient  Roman  and  Greek  Writers. 


Diomed.  lib.  II.  c.  dc  Lit  era ,  calls  G  a  new  Letter : 
His  Reafon  is,  that  the  Romans  had  not  introduced  it  be¬ 
fore  tlie  Punick  War,  as  appears  from  the  roftral  Column, 
ereCled  by  C.  Dale  ins,  in  which  we  evcVy  where  find  a  C 
in  Lieu  of  G:  It  was  Sp.  Carvilius,  who  firft  diftinguiflied 
between  thole  two  Letters  ;  and  invented  the  Figure  of 
the  G,  as  wc  arc  allured  by  Tcrentius  Scaurus ;  die  C 
ferved  very  well  for  G,  it  being  the  third  Letter  of  the 
Latin  Alphabet,  as  the  G  or  y  was  of  the  Greeks. 

The  G  is  found  inftead  of  C  oil  fevcral  Medals, 
Vail hint,  Niwi,  imp.  t,  i.  p.  39,  M.  Begcr  produces  a 
Medal  of  the  Familia  Ogulnia,  where  Gau  is  read  inftead 
of  Car,  which  is  on  thole  of  M.  Pa  tin.  But  the  C  is 
more  frequently  feen  on  Medals,  in  lieu  of  G ;  'as 
Augusta i. is,  Cau.accia,  Caktacinknsks,  &c. 
for  August  a  lis,  &c.  not  that  the  Pronunciation  of 
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of  thofe  Words  was  alter’d,  but  only  that  the  G  was  un- 
artfully,  and  negligently  cut  by  the  Workmen,  as  is  the 
Cafe  in  divers  Infcriptions  of  the  Eaftern  Empire ; 
where  Auc,  Acuc,  Acucc,  are  frequently  found  for 
Aug,  (Ac. 

The  Form  of  our  G  is  taken  from  that  of  the  Latins, 
who  borrow’d  it  from  the  Greek  ;  the  Latin  G  being  cer¬ 
tainly  a  Corruption  of  the  Greek  Gamma  r,  as  might  ea- 
fily  be  fhewn,  had  our  Printers  all  the  Characters  and 
Forms  of  this  Letter,  which  we  meet  withal  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  MSS.  through  which  the  Letters  paffed  for 

r  to  G. 

As  to  the  Gamma  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  manifeftly  the 
a  G  him  el  of  the  Hebrews  or  Samaritans .  All  the  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  Gamma  and  Ghimel  confifts  in  this, 
that  the  one  is  turned  to  the  Right,  and  the  other  to  the 
Left,  according  to  the  different  Manner  of  Writing  and 
Reading,  which  obtain’d  among  thofe  different  Nations: 
So  that  all  the  Pains  Salmaftus  has  taken  on  Solinus,  to  prove 
that  the  G  was  derived  from  the  Greek  Kappa  are  loft. 

H  is  the  eighth  Letter  of  the  Alphabet,  and  the 
fixth  Confonant.  Varro ,  de  re  rttfiicd ,  Lib.  3.  c.  1.  calls 
it  Afflatus  ;  and  Martianus  Capella  fays  it  is  pronounced 
by  only  a  gentle  Contraction  of  the  Trachea.  Hence  it 
has  been  difputed,  whether  or  no  the  h  be  a  real  Letter. 
Some  will  only  have  it  an  Afpiration  or  Spirit,  in  Regard 
its  Sound  is  fo  weak.  And  accordingly  the  Greeks,  of 
latter  Ages  at  leaft,  do  not  place  it  in  the  Lines  with  the 
other  Letters,  but  put  it  over  the  Head  of  the  following 
Letter;  though  it  fhould  feem  they  antiently  wrote  it  in 
the  fame  Line  with  the  reft. 

The  Latin  Grammarians,  as  they  were  ftriCt  Imita¬ 
tors  of  the  Greeks ,  have,  on  their  Authority,  generally 
rejcCted  the  h,  and  the  Moderns  have  herein  followed 
the  Latins.  But  we  have  already  fhewn  that  the  h,  like 
all  the  other  Afpirates,  from  the  Time  it  is  afpirated, 
and  for  this  very  Reafon  that  it  is  afpirated,  is  not  only 
a  Letter,  but  a  real  Confonant  ;  it  being  a  Motion,  or 
Effort  of  the  Larynx,  to  modify  the  Sound  of  the  Vowel 
that  follows  ;  as  is  evident  in  the  Words  Heaven,  Health, 
Hero,  See.  where  the  Vowel  c  is  differently  modified 
from  what  it  is  in  the  Words  Endive,  Eating,  Elcft,  See. 
and  fuch  Modification  is  all  that  is  cffcntial  to  a  Con¬ 
fonant. 


Upon  the  whole,  the  h  is  either  a  Letter,  or  /and  2 
are  none,  thofe  being  no  more  than  hilling  Afpirations  ; 
and  they  who  exclude  the  h  from  among  the  Letters,  as 
conceiving  it  only  a  Mark  of  Afpiration,  might  as  well 
exclude  the  labial  Confonants  bp,  and  fay  they  are  only 
Marks  of  certain  Motions  of  the  Lips,  (Ac. 

The  h  then  is  a  Letter,  and  a  Confonant  of  the  guttu¬ 
ral  Kind,  i.  e.  a  Confonant,  to  the  Pronunciation  where¬ 
of,  the  Throat  concurs  in  a  particular  Manner,  more 
than  any  other  of  the  Organs  of  Voice.  It  is  true,  in 
many  Words  beginning  with  h,  the  Afpiration  is  very 
weak  and  almofl  infcnfible  ;  the  h  in  thofe  Cafes  not  do¬ 
ing  its  Office :  But  it  does  not  ceafc  to  be  a  Confonant 
on  that  Score,  more  than  various  other  Confonants, 
which  we  write,  but  do  not  pronounce ;  as  the  h  in 
quick,  &c.  and  feveral  other  Lerters,  particularly  in  the 
Hebrew,  French ,  &c.  nor  docs  it  ceafe  to  be  a  Confo¬ 
nant,  bccaufc  it  does  not  hinder  thcElifion  of  the  fore- 
going  Vowel,  when  another  Vowel  follows  in  the  fubfe- 

quent  Word  ;  lor  then  m  would  undergo  the  fame  Dis¬ 
qualification. 


M.  Menage  d i ft ingui flics  two  Kinds  of  h,  the  one  1 
Afpiratc,  which  Ik*  allows  a  Confonant,  the  other  a  Mut 
which  he  confiders  as  a  Vowel.  Now  it  is  certain  t] 
afpirated  h  is  a  Confonant,  but  the  Mute is  no  Vow< 
as  having  no  peculiar  or  proper  Sound,  diftintf  from  th 
of  the  Vowel  or  Diphthong  immediately  following  it. 

When  the  h  is  preceded  by  a  c,  the  two  Letters  t 

fictile r  have  frequently  the  Sound  of  the  Hebrew  1 

with  a  Point  over  the  right  Horn,  as  in  Chari  1 
Chyle &c. 


.  1  he  Afpiratc,  or  fliarp  Accent  of  the  Greeks,  w. 
is  the  fame  with  our  h ,  is  frequently  changed  for  a 
as  aAtfp,  Sal,  V rrlct,  Scptem,  Sic. 

Antiently  the  h  was  put  for  ch\  thus  of  thlodov , 
was  formed  Uludovicus ,  as  it  is  read  in  all  the  C 
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of  the  9th  and  ioth  Centuries  •,  and  it  was  oh  this  Ac¬ 
count,  that  they  wrote  Illudovicus  with  an  h.  In  Courfe 
of  Time  the  Sound  of  the  h  being  much  weaken’d,  or 
entirely  fuppre fled,  the  b  was  dropr,  and  the  Word  was 
Wrote  Ludoviciis. 

F.  Lobineau  ■wall  have  this  Difference  to  have  arok> 
from  the  Differences  in  Pronunciation.  Such,  lays  he,' 
as  could  not  pronounce  the  guttural,  wherewith  thofe 
two  Words  begin,  fubftiruted  a c  for  it;  and  they  who 
pronounced  it  fo,  wrote  it  after  the  fame  Manner:  But 
fuch  as  were  accuftomk!  to  pronounce  the  guttural,  wrote 
it  likewife. 

I,  is  the  ninth  Letter  of  the  Englifh  Alphabet,  and 
is  both  a  Vowel  and  a  Confonant,  agreeable  to 
which  two  different  Powers,  it  has  two  different  For*  ns. 

The  Hebrews  called  the  j  Confonant  jW,  vp,  from  m. 
Hand  and  Space  ;  in  Regard  it  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent 
the  Hand  clenched,  fo  as  to  leave  the  Space  underneath 
void.  With  them  it  was  pronounced  as  the  Confonant^ 
as  it  ftill  is  among  the  Germans,  and  fome  other  People. 
The  Greeks  had.  no  j  Confonant,  and  for  that  Reafon 
ufed  their  Vowel  i  inftead  of  it,  as  coming  the  neare/1  in 
Sound.  The  French  and  Englijh  have  two  Kinds  of  j 
Confonants,  the  firft  has  a  fnuffiing  Kind  of  Sound,  and 
ferves  to  modify  that  of  the  Vowels,  pretty  much  like 
g ;  as  in  Jew,  Juft ,  Jovial ;  the  latter  is  pronounced 
like  the  Hebrew  Jod  In  fiances  of  which  we  have  in 
fome  of  our  Words,  which  are  indifferently  wrote  with 
a  y  or  an  i  before  a  Vowel,  as  Voiage,  Voyage ,  Lotah , 
Loyal ,  Sec.  in  which  Cafes  the  i  is  apparently  a  Confo¬ 
nant,  as  being  a  Motion  of  the  Palate,  which  gives  a  Mo¬ 
dification  to  the  following  Vowel. 

The  Vowel  i,  according  to  Plato,  is  proper  for  ex- 
preffing  fine  and  delicate,  but  humble  Things,  on  which 
Account  that  Verfe  in  Virgil , 


Accipiunt  inimicum  imbrem ,  rimifquc  fad  faints 

which  abounds  in  Vs,  is  generally  admired. 

The  Vowel  i  was  the  only  Vowel  the  Romans  did 
not  mark  with  a  Dafii  of  the  Pen*  to  fliew  when  it 
was  long  ;  inftead  of  which  ro  denote  it  Jong,  they 
ufed  to  make  it  bigger  than  ordinarily  asinPIso,  VIvus, 
(Ac.  According  to  Lipfms  they  repeated  it  when  it  was  to  be 
long,  as  in  Dii.  They  fometimes  alfo  denoted  the 
Length  of  this  Letter,  by  adding  a  to  it,  and  turning 
it  into  a  Diphthong,  as  Divei  for  Divi,  Omncis  for 
Omnis ,  See. 

K,  is  a  double  Confonant,  arid  the  tenth  Letter  of  the 
Alphabet.  It  is  borrow’d  from  the  Greek  Kappa,  and 
was  but  little  ufed  among  the  Latins.  Prefcian  look’d 
on  it  as  a  fuperfluous  Letter,  and  lays  it  was  nev^r  to 
be  ufed  except  in  Words,  borrow’d  from  the  Greek . 
Dau/quius,  after  Sahift ,  obferves,  that  it  was  unknown 
to  the  antient  Romans.  Indeed  wc  fcldom  find  it  in  any 
Latin  Author,  except  in  the  Word  Kalends,  where  it 
fometimes  Hands  ill  lieu  of  a  c.  Carthage ,  however, 
is  frequently  fpclt  on  Medals  with  a  K:  Salvis  Auo. 
kt  Caks.  Eel.  Kart,  and  fometimes  the  Letter  1C 
alone,  flood  for  Carthage.  M.  Bt'gcr  has  obllrved, 
that  a  Capital  K,  on  the  Reverie  of  Medals  of  the  Em¬ 
perors  of  Conftantinople,  fignified  Konst  amt  in  us  ;  and 
on  the  Greek  Medals,  he  will  have  it  to  fignify  KOIAI1 
ETPU,  Code- Syria. 

Quintilian  tells  us,  that  in  his  Time  feme  People  had 
gotten  a  miltakcn  Notion,  that  wherever  the  Letter  c  and 
a  occurred  at  the  Beginning  of  a  Word,  k  ought  to  be 
ulctl  inftead  of  the  c .  Lipfms  obierws,  that  1C  was  .1 
Stigma,  antiently  mark'd  on  the  Foreheads  of  Criminals 

with  a  red-hot  Iron. 

% 

The  Letter  K,  has  various  Significations  in  old  Cha- 

_  I  * 

meters,  and  Diploma’s  ;  for  In  fiance,  1C  1C  Rood  for 
Chorus  ;  K  R.  C.  for  Cara  Civil  as  ;  K  R  M  for  Carmen  \ 
K  K.  AM,  N.  Car  us  Amicus  N after  ;  1C  S,  Chaos  \ 
KT.  Capite  Ton  fas ,  Sec. 

The  French  never  ufed  the  Letter  K,  except  in  a  few 
Terms  of  Art,  and  proper  Names  borrow’d  from  other 
Countries.  /Iblancourt,  in  his  Dialogue  of  the  Letters, 
brings  in  K,  complaining  that  it  lias  been  often  in  a  fair 
Way  to  be  banifhed  out  of  the  French  Alphabet,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Countries  of  the  Notth. 

K 


In 
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In  the  Englijh  the  k  is  ufed  much  more  than  need  be, 
particularly  at  the  Ends  of  Words,  after  c ,  as  in  Pub- 
lick ,  Phyfick ,  where  it  is  of  no  Manner  of  Service. 

L,  is  a  Semi-Vowel,  or  Liquid  ;  making  the  eleventh 
Letter  of  the  Alphabet.  It  has  a  fweet  Sound,  and  is 
pronounced  by  applying  the  Tongue  to  the  Palate. 

PaJJerat  obferves,  that  /  was  frequently  ufed  among 
the  Antients  for  b,  as  in . Cillibce  for  Cibillcc  ;  for  d,  as 
AlipeforAdipe ,  &:c,  and  foralmoft  all  the  other  Letters. 

The  double  //  is  a  modern  Contrivance,  and  was  never, 
ufed  among  antient  Roman  Authors  :  They  wrote  Alium , 
not  Allium  ;  Macelum ,  not  Macellum  •,  Polticere ,  not  Pol - 
lucere. 

The  double  ll  of  the  Greeks  was  fometimes  changed 
by  the  Romans  into  li,  as  in  a.XKoy.a.1,  falio,  &c.  r  has 
alio  been  turn’d  into  two//’s,  asHira,  Plilla ,  &c.  and  /  in¬ 
to  x,  or  All  5  as  Ala,  Axilla  ;  Mala,  Maxilla  ;  Velum , 
Vexillum ,  &c. 

The  Spaniards  and  IVelch  ufually  double  the  /  at  the 
Beginning  of  a  Word,  which  founds  nearly  the  fame  with 
the  Englijh  hi,  or  fl. 

The  Figure  of  our  /  we  borrow  from  the  Latins , 
they  from  the  Greeks ,  and  they  again  from  the  Hebrews , 
whole  Lamed  is  much  like  our  /,  excepting  that  the 
Angle  is  fomewhat  more  acute. 

M,  is  a  liquid  Confonant,  and  the  twelfth  Letter  in 
the  Alphabet.  It  is  pronouced  by  ftriking  the  upper 
Lip  again  It  the  lower  ;  in  which  the  Pronunciation  of 
this  Letter  agrees  with  that  of  b  j  the  only  Difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  confilting  of  a  little  Motion  made  in  the 
Nofe,  in  pronouncing  in,  and  not  in  b ;  whence  it  hap¬ 
pens,  that  thofe  who  have  taken  cold,  for  m  ordinarily 
pronounce  b. 

Quintilian  obferves,  that  the  m  fometimes  ends  Latin 
Words,  but  never  Greek  ;  the  Greeks  always  changing 
it,  in  that  Cafe,  into  n,  for  the  Sake  of  the  better 
Sound. 

N,  is  a  liquid  Confonant,  and  the  thirteenth  Letter  of 
the  Greek,  Latin ,  French,  Englijh,  &c.  Alphabets. 
Its  Sound  is  that  of  a  d,  patted  through  the  Nofe.  The 
Abbot  Dangeau  obferves,  that  in  the  French  the  ;/  is 
frequently  a  mere  nalal  Vowel,  without  any  Thing  of 
the  Sound  of  a  Confonant  in  it ;  he  calls  it  the  fclavo- 
nick  Vowel.  The  Hebrews  call  their  n  Nun,  which  fig- 
nifies  Child ,  as  being  fuppofed  the  Off-fpring  of  in ; 
partly  on  Account  of  the  Refemblance  of  Sound,  and 
partly  on  that  of  the  Figure.  Thus  from  the  in,  by 
omitting  the  laft  Column,  is  formed  n  ;  and  thus  from 
the  Capital  N,  by  omitting  the  firft  Column,  is  form’d 
the  Greek  Minufcule  v. 

N  before  p,  b,  and  m,  the  Latins  change  into  in,  and 
frequently  into  /  and  r,  as  in-ludo,  illudo  \  in-rigo,  irri- 
go ,  &c.  in  which  they  agree  with  the  Hebrews,  who  in 
lieu  of  Nun,  frequently  double  the  following  Confonant-, 
and  the  Greeks  do  the  lame,  as  when  for  Manlius,  they 
write  (Ac.  the  Greeks  alfo,  before  x,  y,  v, 

changed  the  v  into  y  \  in  which  they  were  followed  by 
tlie  antient  Romans  \  who  for  Angulus,  wrote  Ag- 
gulus ,  &c. 

The  Latins  retrench  the  ;/,  from  Greek  Nouns 
ending  in  0uV ;  as  A(u>u,  Leo ,  ^axwy,  draco ,  &c.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Greeks  add  it  to  thofe  ending  in  0  •,  as 
Kdlwv,  Nr^wv,  for  Cato,  Nero. 

O,  is  tlie  fourteenth  Letter  of  the  Alphabet,  and  the 
fourth  Vowel.  The  Grammarians  call  it  a  clofe  Vowel, 
becaufc  pronounced  with  the  Mouth  lliut. 

Among  the  Latins ,  the  0  bore  fo  great  an  Affinity 
with  the  u,  that  they  frequently  confounded  them  j 
writing  Confol,  and  pronouncing  Confttl. 

'Hie  Greeks  had  two  o'\ s,  viz,  Omicron,  0,  and 
Omega,  w>  the  firlt  pronounced  on  the  Tip  of  the 
Lips  with  a  fharp  Sound,  the  lecond  in  the  Middle  of 
ihr  Mouth  with  a  lull  Sound,  equal  to  00  in  EngliJlj.  The 
long  and  fhorr  Pronunciation  of  the  EngliJlj  0,  are  an 
Equivalent  r°  the  two  Greek  ones  j  the  firfl  as  in  fup- 

p<d<:,  the  fecund  as  in  flbey. 

P,  is  a  Confonant,  and  the  fifteenth  Letter  in  the 
Englijh  Alphabet.  When  the  P  is  followed  with  an  h, 

1  .the  lame  Word,  ii  has  the  Sound  of  an  J'\  thus  Phi- 

lojc.phy  is  pronounced  Filojophy. 


P  and  R  are  fo  like  each  other,  that  Quintilian  declares 
that  in  the  Word  obt innit,  his  Reafon  requir’d  him  to 
put  a  b,  but  that  his  Ears  could  bear  nothing  but  a  p , 
optinuit :  Hence  in  antient  Infcriptions,  and  old  Glofia- 
ries,  it  appears  thefe  two  Letters  have  been  often  con¬ 
founded.  Several  Nations  ftill  pronounce  one  for  the 
other,  the  Germans  particularly,  who  fay  ponnm  vinttm , 
for  bonum  vinum .  Plutarch  obferves,  it  was  ufual  for 
thofe  of  Delphos  to  fay  pohiv,  for  zrHstv ;  and  among  the 
Latins,  as  often  as  an  f  followed,  the  b  was  changed 
into  a  p,  as  feribo ,  Jcripfi. 

Q,  is  a  Confonant,  and  the  fixteenth  Letter  of  the 
Alphabet,  and  has  this  particular  to  it,  that  it  is  always 
followed  by  an  u. 

The  Q_is  formed  from  the  Hebrew  a,  Chaph ;  which 
mod  other  Languages,  have  borrow’d,  though  fotne  of 
them  have  rejected  it  again,  particularly  the  Greeks , 
who  now  only  retain  it  as  a  numeral  Character,  called 

X07T7TCC  iiri(TYt[LOV. 

In  Effedt,  there  is  that  Refemblance  between  the  Q 
and  C  in  fonie  Languages,  and  K  in  others,  that  many 
Grammarians,  in  Imitation  of  the  Greeks,  banifh  the  Q 
as  a  fuperfiuous  Letter.  Papias  even  affirms,  that  all 
the  Latin  Words  now  wrote  with  a  Q,  were  wrote  among 
the  antient  Romans  with  a  C,  but  we  want  better  Autho¬ 
rities.  For  though  that  may  hold  in  many  Cafes,  inlb- 
much  that  we  dill  write  indifferently  quur  or  cur ,  cum, 
or  quum,  quo ti die,  or  cotidie ,  &c.  yet  does  it  not  thence 
follow,  that  they  wrote  cis,  c<e,  cid,  for  qttis,  quae,  quid ? 
What  Infcriptions  authorize  fuch  Reading  ?  Far  from 
this,  the  Antients  fometimes  fubftituted  q  for  c  -,  and 
wrote  quojus,  qttos,  for  cujus,  cus ,  &c. 

Varro  however,  and  fome  other  Grammarians,  as  we 
are  told  by  Cenfor inus,  &c.  would  never  ufe  the  q.  The 
Truth  is,  its  Ufe  or  Difufe  feems  to  have  been  lb  little 
fettled  and  agreed  on,  that  the  Poets  ufed  the  q  or  c  in¬ 
differently,  as  belt  fuired  their  Meafures ;  it  being 
a  Rule,  that  the  ^  join’d  the  two  following  Vowels  into 
one  Syllable ;  and  that  the  c  imported  them  to  be  divided. 
Hence  it  is,  that  Lucretius  ufes  cuiret ,  for  three,  Sylla¬ 
bles  in  lieu  of  quire t ;  acua  for  aqua  •,  and  that  Plautus 
ufes  relicuum  for  reliquum  *,  as  in  quod  dedi  datum  non  vel- 
lem  relicuum  non  where  the  cuum  muff  be  two  Syl¬ 
lables,  otherwife  the  Trochaick  Verle  will  be  lame  of 
a  Foot. 

In  the  French,  the  Sound  of  the  q  and  k  are  fo  near  a- 
kin,  that  fome  of  their  niceft  Authors  think  the  former 
might  be  fpared.  Ramus  adds,  that  till  the  Eftablifh- 
ment  of  Royal  Profelfors  in  the  Univerfity  of  Paris,  un¬ 
der  Francis  I.  they  always  ufed  k  in  the  Latin ,  the  fame 
as  in  the  French,  pronouncing  kis ,  kalis,  kantus,  &c.  for 
quis,  qualis,  quantus . 

Some  very  learn’d  Men  make  q  a  double  Letter,  as 
well  as  k  and  x.  According  to  them,  q  is  evidently  a 
c  and  u  joined  together.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  Sound 
is  the  fame  •,  but  they  fee  the  Traces  of  c  u  in  the  Figure 
of  Qj  the  V  being  only  laid  obliquely,  fo  as  to  come 
within  the  Cavity  of  the  C,  as  .  To  confirm  this, 
they  fay  the  Antients  wrote  qi ,  q<c,  qid  j  tho*  Jof.  Scali - 
ger,  Littleton ,  &cc .  think  this  no  Proof  of  the  Point ; 
for  in  Grtiter's  Infcriptions,  we  find  not  only  the  q,  but 
alfo  the  c  put  for  q  it  ;  as  cintus  for  quintus,  ficis  fovftquis, 
&c.  yet  no  Body  ever  imagined  the  c  a  double 
Letter. 

R,  is  a  liquid  Confonant,  and  the  feventeenth  Letter 
of  the  Alphabet.  The  Grammarians  hold  it  a  Semi- 
Vowcl  ;  efpecially  in  the  Greek,  where,  in  common  with 
the  other  Vowels,  it  admits  an  Afpirate,  &c,  tho*  whe¬ 
ther  the  Afpirate  fiiould  be  founded  before,  or  after  it, 
is  fome  doubt.  We  find  In  fiances  of  each,  thus  the 
I. a  tins  wrote  rheda  ;  and  poJWv,  the  VEolians  wrote  fyoJov. 
The  antient  Goths  and  Teutons,  Littleton  oblerves  pre¬ 
fixed  h  to  r. 

The  Hebrews  allow  the  r  the  Privilege  of  a  Guttural, 
that  is,  they  never  double  it,  which  yet  is  done  by  the 
Arabs ,  Greeks,  and  Latins ,  &c. 

Perfitis  calls  the  r  lit  era  canirn ,  becaufc  the  Dogs  feem 
to  pronounce  it  in  Snarling  i  yet  it  Jhoultl  feem  to  have 
had  a  loiter  Sound  among  the  Romans,  than  among  us, 

by  its  being  frequently  interpofed  to  prevent  the  Clafhing 
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of  Vowels ;  as  in  rants,  From  dgou©>9  &c.  and  this 
Softnefs  was  fuch  as  frequently  occalioned  its  being  dropt 
as  ufelefs  in  Writing.  Thus  for  Hetrufci ,  they  frequently 
wrote  Thufci,  and  even  Tufci  ;  and  for  Surfum ,  Rurfus , 

prorfus  i  Sufum,  Rufus ,  Profus. 

In  Effed,  there  was  that  -Agreement  between  the 

Sound  of  the  / and  r,  that  as  the  Ro7nans  avoided  the 
doubling  of  their  Confonants,  it  was  no  Wonder  they 
here  dropped  the  r ;  the /fupplying  the  Place  of  both. 
Hence  too  it  came  to  pafs,  that  what  they  at  firfb  pro¬ 
nounced  Afa,  A  fen  a,  Cafmen ,  was  afterwards  Jr  a,  Arena , 
Carmen  \  and  thofe  firfl  named  Fttfti,  and  Valefti ,  were 
afterwards  called  Furii ,  and  Valcrii.  Cicero  tells  us,  the 
Papirii  were  firft  called  Papifii  \  and  even  fixes  the  Time 
when  the  Change  was  made,  viz.  in  the  Year  of  Rome, 
415. 

From  the  fame  Softnefs  of  the  Sound  of  the  r,  it 
came  to  be  ufed  indifferently  with  the  /,  in  many 
Words,  e.  gr.  Latiaris ,  and  Latialis ,  Palilia ,  and  Pa~ 

rilia ,  &c. 

ThoJ  the  r  more  frequently  degenerated  into  I,  thus 
Remures  became  changed  into  Lemur es,  Interlego ,  Per- 
luceo  into  Jntelligo ,  and  Pelluceo ,  &c. 

In  the  French  the  r  is  never  pronounced  at  the  End  of 
a  Word,  unlefs  it  be  immediately  before  a  Vowel,  e.  gr. 
Aimer  fon  Roy ,  that  r  in  Aimer  is  not  founded,  and  the 
Word  is  pronounced  as  if  there  was  none,  and  as  if  it  was 
wrote  Aime  foti  Roy  %  on  the  contrary,  in  Aimer  a  hoire , 
the  r  is  pronounced,  becaufe  immediately  before  a  Vov/eU 
but  then  the  Pronunciation  of  the  r  niuft  be  very  foft  *, 
as  if  the  Tongue  fhould  pafs  flightly  over  it,  to  lay 
the  whole  Strefs  on  the  a . 

S,  is  a  Confonant,  and  the  eighteenth  Letter  of  the 
Alphabet  •,  and  is  accounted  one  of  the  three  hiding 
Confonants ;  the  other  two  being  z  and  i.  It  is  alfo 
held  a  Semi-Vowel,  as  forming  a  Kind  of  imperfeft 
Sound,  without  the  Afliftance  of  any  Vowels. 

Some  of  the  Antients  avoided  all  Ufe  of  the/  very 
ftudioufly,  particularly  Pindar ,  who  has  whole  Poems 
without  once  mentioning  it.  And  hence  alfo  in  Plautus , 
and  fome  other  of  the  Lathi  Poets,  we  find  it  cut  ab¬ 
ruptly  off,  as  in  Dignit,  Omnibu ,  &c.  Others  on  the 
contrary,  affedted  the  Ufe  of  it  everywhere,  inferting  it 
where  ’twas  not  wanted  5  as  Cafmen*,  for  Catnen*,  Caf- 
na ,  for  Cana,  Sec. 

Of  all  the  others,  the  f  is  neareft  a-kin  to  the  r 
hence  it  was  frequently  changed,  by  Rcafon  of  its  difa- 
greeable  Sound  into  r. 

In  the  Inflections  of  Nouns,  /  is  varioufly  changed  *, 
fomerimes  into  rs,t  as  flos,  jloris  \  foinctimcs  intow,  as 
finguis ,  fanguinis ;  fometimes  into  d,  as  pes,  pedis  ; 
fometimes  into  t,  as  nepos,  nepotis.  On  the  contrary,  in 
Verbs  it  is  frequently  put  for  other  Letters ;  for  b,  as  in 
jubco ,  jttjfi ;  for  c,  as  in  parco ,  parfi  \  for  d,  as  in  ludo, 
lufi  \  lor  g,  as  in  [par go,  fparfi.  See. 

The  Lathis  alfo  frequently  changed  the  Greek  f  into  /, 
ns  AwiScts,  Annibal  \  into  d,  as  p£<rov,  mcdicum.  See. 
The  double  Jf  was  frequently  changed  into  .v,  as  -sna-c-a, 
pix ;  and  fometimes  even  the  fingie  one,  as  Ala?,  Ajax. 

The  old  and  the  new  Orthography  of  the  French , 
differ  chiefly  on  the  Ufe  of  the  the  latter  omitting  it 
in  Writing,  where  it  is  not  heard  in  the  Pronunciation, 
and  the  former  retaining  it.  Thus  the  Followers  of  the 
one,  particularly  the  Academy,  in  their  Dictionary,  write 
Tcmpcftc,  Htiiftre ,  Flujlc  *,  thofe  of  the  other,  Tempcte , 
hi  nitre,  Flute ,  Sec.  In  the  fame  Language,  s  is  never 
pronounced,  or  founded  at  the  End  of  a  Word,  unlefs, 
like  the  r  it  be  immediately  before  a  Vowel,  e.  gr.  Ja¬ 
vois  Chante ,  s  in  Javois ,  is  not  founded  before  Chante , 
and  the  Word  is  pronounced  as  if  there  was  no  s ,  viz. 
"javoi  Chante ;  but  it  is  not  the  fiune  in  Javois  Ainu , 
where  the  s  is  pronounced  as  if  it  was  wrote  Javoi  Saline. 

T,  is  a  Confonant,  and  the  nineteenth  Letter  in  the 
Alphabet.  In  Sound  it  bears  a  Kcfemblance  to  the  d , 
for  which  Rcafon  they  arc  often  put  for  each  other ;  and 
Quintilian  even  rallies  thole  who  made  any  Scruple  of 
writing  the  one  for  the  other ;  as  at  for  had ,  fet  iorfed, 
hunt  for  hand.  Sec. 

The  /  is  one  of  the  five  Confonants,  which  the  Ab¬ 
bot  Dangcau  calls  palatal,  anil  which  are  d ,  /,  g,  k,  and 


n  the  four  firfl:  whereof  have  the  fame  Relation  to  each 
other,  as  the  .labial  b ,  p,  and  v,  f,  have.  D,  for  In- 
ftance,  having  the  fame  Relation  to  /,  that  b  lias  to  p , 
or  v  to  f. 

The  /,  the  fame  Author  obferves,  is  a  Letter  of  a 
ftrong  Sound ;  fo  that  a  feeble  one  cannot  be  heard  be¬ 
fore  it.  Hence  to  form  the  Supine  of  rego,  the  t  of  tmn 
changes  the  g ,  and  ftrengthens  it  to  the  Sound  of  a  c  \ 
fo  that  we  fay  re  ft  urn,  as  in  the  Pretcrperfecf  Tenfe  rexi, 
which  we  pronounce  rekfi . 

U,  is  the  fifth  Vowel,  and  the  twentieth  Letter  in  the 
Alphabet.  Befides  the  Vowel  u,  there  is  a  Confonant 
of  the  fame  Denomination,  wrote  v ,  or  V. 

The  Pronunciation  of  the  u,  as  now  ufed  among  the 
Englijh ,  French ,  &c.  is  borrow’d  from  the  ancient 
Gaulifi  •,  for  all  the  other  weltern  People,  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans ,  pronounce  it  011. 

W,  is  a  Letter  particular  to  the  northern  Languages 
and  People,  as  the  Englifj,  Dutch ,  Poliflj,  and  others 
of  Teutonick  and  Sclavonick  Original. 

The  zv  is  alfo  fometimes  admitted  into  the  French , 
Italian ,  Sec .  in  proper  Names,  and  other.  Terms,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Languages  where  it  is  ufed. 

In  Englifj,  the  w  is  ufually  a  Confonant,  and  as  fuch 
may  go  before  all  the  Vowels,  except  in  u ;  as  in  Want , 
Weapon,  Winter ,  World,  Sec. 

It  is  lometimes  alfo  a  Vowel,  and  as  fuch  follows  any 
of  the  Vowels,  a,  c,  0 ,  and  unites  with  them  into 
a  Kind  of  double  Vowel,  or  Diphthong  ^  as  in  Law, 
Ewe,  Sow,  Sec. 

The  Englijh  w  is  founded  as  in  Latin,  u,  in  quantum , 
fiiadco,  lingua ,  its  Sound  is  alfo  commonly  like  the  grofs 
or  full  u,  rapidly  pronounced.  In  French,  the  Sound 
of  the  zv  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  Angle  v. 

X,  is  a  double  Confonant,  and  the  twenty-lecond  Let¬ 
ter  of  the  E7igli/h  Alphabet. 

The  *  of  the  Latins,  and  £  of  the  Greeks,  are  com- 
pofed  of  c  s,  and  *  <r  •,  whence  to  this  Day  the  Letter  **, 
in  the  Englifj  and  French,  has  the  fame  Sound  with  c  f 
or  k  f  Thus  we  pronounce  Alexander,  as  if  wrote  //- 
leefander,  or  Alekfaiider. 

The  Italians  have  no  at  all  in  their  Language,  but 
both  fpeak  and  write  Alejfa?idro.  The  Spaniards  pro¬ 
nounce  the  x  like  the  Englijh  c  before  a  \  viz.  Alcxandro, 
as  if  it  were  Alecandro.  The  Portugucfe  pronounce  it 
like  fh. 

In  foreign  Words  ufed  in  Englifj,  they  fometimes 
foften  the  x  into  a  double  Jf  as  Brujfels ,  for  Brux¬ 
elles,  Sec. 

The  Letter  is  not  known  in  the  Hebrew,  or  other 
oriental  Languages  ;  but  in  lieu  of  it,  they  write  rhe  two 
fimple  Letters  whereof  it  is  compounded  •,  ar.J  the  like 


do  the  modern  Gentians. 

Y,  is  the  twenty-third  Letter,  in  the  Englifj  Alpha¬ 
bet,  borrowed  originally  from  the  Greek  u. 

It  is  occafionaliy  both  Vowel  and  Confonant.  As  a 
Vowel,  fome  Authors  have  judged  it  unncceflary  in 
Englifj,  in  Regard  its  Sound  is  prccifely  the  Hi  me  with 
that  of  the  i.  Accordingly  it  is  hut  little  ufed,  except 
in  Words  borrow’d  from  the  Greek,  to  denote  their 
Origin,  by  reprefenting  the  Greek  iJ/iAov. 

The  Vowel  y  has  a  Place  in  fome  Words  purely  in  En¬ 
glifj \  and  that  both  in  the  Middle  thereof,  as  in  dying, 
frying.  Sec.  and  at  the  End  as  in  lay.  Sec. 

Some  aferibe  the  Ufe  of  the  y  in  pure  Englifj  and 
French  Words,  and  thofe  that  have  no  y  in  Latin  or 
Greek,  to  this,  that  anticntly  each  of  thole  Words  were 
pronounced  with  a  double  it,  which  having  fomething 
awkward  in  it,  tlie^y  was  fubftituted  in  lieu  thereof. 

Others  lay  that  thofe  Words  being  anticntly  wrote, 
as  well  as  pronounced  with  a  double  it,  which  they  Hill 
are  in  the  Walloon,  as  paiing,  pail  fin ,  Sec.  to  avoid 
their  being  miflaken  for  an  it  with  two  Dors  over  it, 
they  made  the  lecond  ij  longer  than  the  full,  and  ib 
formed  they  without  designing  it.  Some  give  a  par- 
cular  Rcafon  why  Words  ending  in  /,  came  to  be  wrote 
withy,  viz.  that  the  Copills  found  the  Tail  ol  they  very 
commodious  to  adorn  the  Margins  and  Bottoms  of 
Pages  withal. 

When  it  follows  a  Confonant,  it  is  a  Vowel ;  and 

when 
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when  it  precedes  a  Vowel,  It  is  a  Confonant,  and  fhoulil 
be  called  ye,  and  not  wy. 

The  Romans  ufed  the  y  for  the  Vowel  u,  which  they 
had  no  Charafters  for,  diflindl  from  the  v  Confonant : 
Their  Way  being  to  pronounce  the  common  u,  as  we 
do  the  Diphthong  <c,  and  the  Greek  uJ/iAw,  as  the  En- 
glijh  and  French  u. 

In  Englijh ,  and  fome  other  modern  Tongues,  Authors 
begin  to  difpenle  more  and  more  with  the  precife  Or¬ 
thography,  which  requires  all  Words  that  have  an  Up- 
ftlon  in  the  Greek,  to  be  wrote  with  ay-,  and  with  Rea- 
fon,  fincc  the  EnglijJo  Greek  y,  has  loll  the  Sound  it  had, 
in  the  Language  whence  they  borrow  it.  But  is  certain¬ 
ly  ridiculous  to  ufe  it  as  many  do,  in  Words  which 
indeed  have  a  Greek  Origin,  but  have  no  u  in  the 
Greek ,  as  in  Eclipfe. 

Z,  is  the  laft  Letter  in  the  Alphabet,  and  one  of 
the  double  Confonants,  both  among  the  Latins  and 
Greeks.  Its  Pronunciation  is  much  more  foft  and  obtufe 
than  the  x,  which  makes  Quintilian  call  it  JucundiJfima, 
and  Dulcififtma .  Neverthelefs  the  Sound  was  not  always 
the  fame  as  it  is  now,  which  is  but  as  it  were  half  that 
of  an  S. 

It  had  fomething  alfo  in  it  of  the  d,  but  only  what 
founded  very  fmoothly.  Thus  Mezentius  was  pro¬ 
nounced,  as  if  it  had  been  Mcdfentius,  &c. 

The  Z  had  alfo  an  Affinity  with  the  9  :  Thus  Capella, 
Z  a  Gr<£cis  venit,  licet  eticim  ipfi  primo  9  Graced  ale - 
hantur. 

Note,  That  all  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  heretofore 
mentioned,  were  alfo  numeral  Characters  among  the 
Antients,  viz. 

A,  fignified  500,  with  a  Daffi  a-top  f  it  ftood  for 
5000,  but  we  ffiall  here  obferve,  once  for  all,  that  it 
was  not  ftrifliy  obferv’d  among  the  Antients,  that  this 
Ufe  of  numeral  Letters  had  Place,  as  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed.  Iftdore  Plifpalettfis,  an  Author  of  the  feventh 
Century,  affirms  it  exprefly  ;  Latini  autem  numeros  ad 
lit  eras  non  computant.  The  Ufage  was  really  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Days  of  Barbarifm.  M.  du  Cange  ex¬ 
plaining  what  that  Ufage  was,  at  the  Beginning  of 
each  Letter  of  his  Gloffary,  the  Generality  of  Dic¬ 
tionary-Writers  who  take  it  from  him,  miftake  him. 
The  Account,  they  all  fay,  is  found  in  Valerius  Pro- 
hits  •,  whereas  du  Cange  fays  no  fuch  Thing,  but  only 
that  it  is  found  in  a  Colleftion  of  Grammarians,  among 
whom  are  Valerius  Probus ,  and  Petrus  Diaconus. 

B,  ftood  for  300,  as  appears  by  this  Verfe, 

Et  B  tre  centum  per  fe  ret  in  ere  videtur. 

When  a  Line  was  drawn  above  the  “b“  it  ftood  for 
3000  ■,  with  a  kind  of  Accent  below  it  for  200  ;  but 
among  the  Greeks  as  well  as  Hebrews ,  this  Letter  fig¬ 
nified  only  two. 

C,  among  the  Romans  fignified  100,  according  to 
the  Verfe, 

Non  plus  quam  centum  C  lit  era  fertur  habere. 

Some  add,  that  a  Dafii  over  it  made  it  fignify  a 
hundred  Thoufand  ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an 
Inflance  hereof  among  the  Antients. 

D,  fignified  500  i  which  arifes  hence,  that  in  the 
Go  thick  Character  tiie  D  is  half  the  M,  which  figni- 
fics  a  Thoufand.  Hence  the  Verfe, 

Li  leva  D  v  cl  tit  A,  qtiingcnlos  fignificabit. 

A  Daffi  added  a-top  13^  denotes  it  to  (land  for  5000. 
L,  fignified  250,  according  to  the  Verfe, 

E  quoque  duccntos,  IF  quinquaginta  ten  chit. 

F,  fignified  40 ;  according  to  the  Verfe, 

Sex  ta  qua  ter  den  os  gcrif ,  qit.r  dijlat  ah  Alpha. 

G,  fignified  400  j  according  to  the  Verfe, 


When  a  Dafh  was  added  a-top  h,  it  fignified  200,000. 

J,  fignified  100  ;  according  to  the  Verfe, 

I.  c.  compar  erit ,  (F  centum  Jignificabit. 

],  in  the  ordinary  Roman  Way  of  Numbering,  fig- 
nifies  One ;  and  when  repeated,  fignifies  as  many 
Units  as  it  is  repeated  Times. 

K,  fignified  2 50 ;  according  to  the  Verfe, 

A,  quoque  ducentos ,  iF  quinquaginta  tenebit. 

When  it  had  a  Stroke  a-top,  it  flood  for  250,000. 

I,,  among  the  Antients,  and  flill  in  the  Roman  Cy¬ 
phering  fignifies  50  ;  according  to  the  Verfe, 

Quinquies  L  denos  numero  defignat  habendos. 

When  a  Daffi  was  added  a-top  of  XI  it  flood  for 
50,000  ;  L  was  ufed  for  50,  as  being  half  a  C, 
which  fignified  100,  and  was  formerly  written  thus  L, 
which,  according  to  Pajquier,  makes  two  LL,  the 
one  upright  and  the  other  inverted. 

M,  fignified  1000,  according  to  the  Verfe, 

M,  Caput  efl  n  timer  i,  quem  feimus  mi  lie  tenere. 

When  a  Daffi  is  added  a-top  of  it,  as  M,  it  figni¬ 
fied  a  thoufand  times  thoufand. 

N,  fignified  900,  according  to  the  Verfe  in  Ba¬ 
ronins. 

Ny  Quoque  non  gent  os  numero  defignat  habendos. 

And  when  a  Line  or  Stroke  over  it  flood 
for  9000. 

O,  fignified  eleven,  as  in  the  Verfe, 

O,  Numerum  geftat,  qtti  nunc  undecimus  extat. 
When  a  Daffi  a-top,  as  XL  it  fignified  1 1,000. 

P,  fignified  the  fame  with  G,  viz.  100.  according 
to  the  V erfe  of  Ugutio. 

P,  Situ  Hem  cum  G  numerum  monjlratur  habere. 

Though  Baronins  thinks  it  rather  flood  for  feven. 
When  a  Daffi  was  added  a-top  of  f,  it  flood  for 
400,000. 

QJignificd  500,  as  in  the  Verfe, 

D,  Vclut  A  cum  1)  quingentos  vnlt  mimcrarc. 

A  Dafii  over  it,  as  q\  denoted  it  to  fignify  500,000. 

R,  fignified  So,  according  to  the  Verfe, 

Obloginta  dabit  tibi  R ,  ftquis  numerabit . 

With  a  Dafii  a-top,  as  IT,  it  fignified  80,000. — 
The  Greek  r,  P,  fignified  100. 

S,  fignified  feven,  according  to  the  Verfe, 

•S',  Vero  fcplcnos ,  numeratos  fignificabit . 

T,  fignified  j  60,  according  to  the  Verfe, 

Quoque  centenos ,  IF  Jcxaginta  tenebit . 

With  a  Dafii  a-top  of  T,  it  fignified  160,000. 

V,  fignified  five,  according  to  the  Verfe, 

V,  V ero  quinqtic  dabit  tibi,  ft  relic  matter  a  bis. 

With  a  Dafii  a-top  of  *v“,  it  fignified  5000. 

Y,  fignified  150,  or  according  to  Baronins  159,  as 
in  the  Verfe, 

T,  Dat  centenos,  iF  quinquaginta  novettos. 

With  a  Dafii  a-top  of'v’,  fignified  1 50,000. 

Z,  fignified  2000,  according  to  the  Verfe, 

Ultima  Z  tenons ,  fittem  bis  milk  tenebit. 

With  a  Dafii  a-top  of  it  fignified  two  thoufand 
times  two  thou  find. 


(7,  qtiadriugcntos  demonfira/iva  tenebit. 

When  a  Dafii  was  added  a-topU,  it  fignified  ,10,000. 
I  I,  fignified  200  i  according  to  the  Verfe, 

11  quoque  ducentos,  per  fie  defignat  habendos . 


Note,  alfo,  That  the  numeral  Charaftcrs,  now  chiefly  in 
Ufe,  are  the  common  and  the  Roman  ;  to  which  may 
be  added  the  Greek,  and  another  called  the  French 
Clm rafter ;  as  aifb  the  Letters  of  other  Alphabets, 
which  have  been  made  ufe  ol  toexprel*  Numbers. 

Common 
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Common  Characters ,  are  thofe  ordinarily  called  the 
Arabick,  as  fuppofed  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Arabick  Aftronomers  ;  though  the  Arabs  themfelves 
call  them  the  Indian  Characters,  as  if  they  had  bor¬ 
rowed  them  from  the  People  of  India.  The  Arabick 
Characters  are  ten,  viz.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  o, 
the  laft  called  Cypher. 

The  Roman  Character ,  con fi Ids  of  the  Majufcule 
Letter  of  the  Roman  Alphabet ;  whence  probably  its 
Name,  or  perhaps  from  its  being  ufed  by  the  ancient 
Romans  on  their  Coins  ;  and  in  the  Infcriptions  of 
their  publick  Monuments  ereCted  in  honour  of  their 
Gods,  and  great  Men,  on  their  Sepulchres,  UV. 

The  numeral  Letters  that  compole  the  Roman  Cha¬ 
racters,  are  in  Number  feven,  viz.  I,  V,  X,  L,  C, 
D,  M.  The  I  denotes  one,  V  five,  X  ten,  L  fifty, 
C  hundred,  D  five  hundred,  M  a  thoufand.  The  I 
repeated  twice  makes  two,  II ;  thrice,  three  III  •, 
four  is  exprefied  thus,  IV.  I  before  V  or  X  taking  an 
Unit  from  the  Number  exprefied  by  each  of  thole 
Letters.  To  exprefs  fix,  an  I  is  added  to  a  V,  VI  •, 
for  feven,  two,  VII  ;  and  for  eight,  three,  VIII; 
nine  is  exprefied  by  an  I  before  X,  IX,  agreeable  to 
the  preceding  Remark.  The  like  Remark  may  be 
made  of  the  X  before  L  or  C,  except  that  the  Dimi¬ 
nution  is  by  Tens,  not  Units,  thus  XL  fignifies  forty, 
and  XC  ninety ;  and  L  followed  with  an  X  fixty, 
LX,  &c.  the  C  before  D  or  M-,  diminifhes  each  by  a 
hundred.  Befides  the  Letter  D  which  exprefies  five 
hundred,  that  Number  may  alfo  be  exprefied,  by  an 
I  before  a  C  inverted,  thus  ID,  and  thus  in  lieu  of  the 
M,  which  fignifies  a  thoufand,  is  fometimes  ufed  an  I 
between  two  C’s,  the  one  ercCt,  the  other  inverted, 
thus  CID  :  Agreeable  to  this  fix  hundred  may  be  ex¬ 
prefied  IDC,  and  feven  hundred  IDCC,  &c. 

The  Greeks  had  three  Ways  of  exprefiing  Numbers : 
The  molt  fimple  was  for  every  fingle  Leter,  according 
to  its  Place  in  the  Alphabet,  to  denote  a  Number 
from  a.  1,  to  do  24;  in  which  Maimer  the  Books  of 
Homer's  Ilias  are  diftinguifhed.  Another  Way  was 
by  dividing  the  Alphabet  into  8  Units;  a  1,  /3  2,  &c. 
Tens;  t  12,  x  20,  &c.  Hundreds;  ^  100,  <r  200. 
Thoufands  they  exprefied  by  a  Point,  or  Accent  un¬ 
der  a  Letter,  e.  gr.  «  1000,  £  2000,  &c.  A  third 
Way  was  by  fix  capital  Letters,  thus  I  («'«  for  p. U )  1, 
IT  (urevis)  5,  A  (hxoc)  10,  H  (Hzy. cctov)  IOO,  X  (p^Aia) 
3  000,  M  (pvfloi)  1 0000. 

The  Hebrew  Alphabet  was  divided  into  9  Units  : 
*  I*  3  2,  &c. — 9  Tens  ;  *  10,  d  20,  &c.  9  Hun¬ 
dreds;  p  IOO,  200,  &C.  -)  500,  D  600,  ]  700, 
H  800,  v  900.  — Thoufands  were  fometimes  exprefied 
by  Units  prefix’d  to  Hundreds,  as,  -CnK,  1534,  &c. 

French  Character  fo  called,  bccaufc  invented,  and 
chiefly  ufed  by  the  French,  confifis  of  fix  Figures  ; 
Part  taken  from  the  Letters  of  the  ufual  current 
Pland,  and  partly  invented  by  the  Contriver.  — The 
fix  Characters  arc  j,  b,  x,  L,  C,  y ,  the  j  Confonant 
Handing  for  one,  b  for  five,  the  x  for  ten,  the  L  for 
fifty,  the  C  for  an  Hundred,  and  the  lall  Character  y 
for  a  1  houfand. — This  Character  is  only  an  Imitation 
of  the  Roman  Character;  and  its  Ufe  is  in  mod  Rc- 
fpeCts  the  fume,  particularly  in  what  relates  to  the 
Combination  of  certain  Letters,  which  placed  before, 
or  after  others,  diminifh  or  incrcafe  their  Value  :  In¬ 
deed  it  has  thefe  Things  peculiar  to  it,  that  when  lc- 
vcral  Units  occur  fucccfiivcly,  only  the  laft  is  ex¬ 
prefied.  2dly,  rhat  ninety,  and  the  following  Num¬ 
bers  to  one  hundred,  are  exprefied  thus,  jjjjxxx,  nine¬ 
ty*  iujxxxj,  ninety-one ;  jfijxxxjj,  ninety-two,  &V.«— 
It  is  principally  uled  in  the  Chamber  of  Accompts,  in 
the  Accompts  given  in  by  Trcafurcrs,  Receivers, 

banners,  and  other  Perfons  concerned  in  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Revenue. 


According  to  Crinitus ,  Mofes  invented  the  Hebrew 
Letters,  Abraham  the  Syr'wxk  and  Chaldee  \  the  Phccni- 
aam  thole  of  Attica,  brought  into  Greece  by  Cadmus, 
and  thence  by  the  Pdafgians  into  Jtaly,  Nico/lrata  the 

Fatm,  Jf,s  the  Egyptian,  and  Fulfil  as  tliofe  of  the  Goths.  Origen,  St.  Jcrorn,  Eufcbius,  Beda,  Gen  Avar  d,  Ramban 

as  to  the  firlt  Letters,  what  they  were  who  fir  ft  in-  Be  liar  mine,  Scaliger,  Drujius ,  &c.  arc  of  this  Opinion 
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vented  them,  and  among  what  People  they  were  fird  in 
Ufe,  there  is  dill  room  to  doubt ;  however  fetting  afide 
Conjectures,  and  Prejudice,  the  Bufinefs  of  Antiquity 
feems  to  lie  between  the  Egyptians  and  Chinefe.  Philo 
attributes  the  fird  Invention  of  Letters  to  Abraham  ; 
Jofephus,  St.  Trenails,  and  others  to  Enoch  ;  Bibliander 
to  Adam  ;  Eufcbius,  Clemens  Alcxandrinus,  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  to  Mofes  Pomponius  Mela,  Herodian ,  Fcftus, 
Pliny,  Lucan,  6cc.  to  the  Phoenicians  ;  St.  Cyprian ,  to 
Saturn  ;  Tacitus  to  the  Egyptians  ;  and  fome  to  the 
Ethiopians. 

The  Egyptian  Mummies,  and  Obelifks,  prove  a  great 
Antiquity  on  the  Side  of  the  Hieroglyphicks ;  but  if  the 
Chinefe  Chronology  may  be  credited,  their  Characters 
are  vaftly  more  antient  than  tliofe  of  the  Egyptians . 
The  Chinese  make  Fold,  the  fird  of  their  Kings,  the  In¬ 
ventor  of  their  Letters,  and  compute  him  to  have  lived 
2950  Years  before  Chrid.  During  all  which  Time* 
they  pretend  to  have  certain  and  written  Accounts  in 
their  Books.  If  this  hold  true,  their  Characters  mult  be 
older  than  Mofes  by  1400  Years,  and  even  before  Me- 
7ies,  the  fird  King  of  Egypt,  by  500  Years ;  fo  that  the 
Chinefe  Letters  appear  to  be  the  mod  antient  of  that 

Kind  ;  and  the  Book  2 ekim,  laid  to  be  written  by  Fohi, 
the  mod  antient  Book. 

But  as  China  is  fo  remote,  and  had  fo  little  Communi¬ 
cation  with  thefe  Parts  of  the  World  ;  we  may  realbnably 
make  another  Enquiry  into  the  Original  Letters,  in  the 
hither  Parts  of  Afia,  Egypt,  and  Europe.  Here  indeed 
the  Egyptians  feem  to  have  the  bed  Title.  It  is  more 
than  probable  from  the  Obelifks ,  &c.  That  the  Hicrogly - 
phicks  was  the  fird  Manner  of  writing,  and  the  original 
Characters  in  thefe  Parts,  as  being  Prior  to  Mofes ;  ancl 
made,  at  lead  in  great  meafure,  while  the  Ifraelites  were 
Slaves  among  them,  and  confequently  not  well  qualified 
for  Inventions  fo  very  curious. 

Whether  Cadmus ,  and  the  Phoenicians  learnt  Letters 
from  the  Egyptians,  or  from  their  nearer  Neighbours  of 
Judea  and  Samaria ,  is  a  Qucftion  ;  fince  fome  of  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Tejlament ,  being  written  in  Letters ,  is 
more  likely  to  have  given  them  the  Hint,  than  the  Hie- 
roglyphicks  of  Egypt .  But  when,  or  wJierefoever  the 
Phoenicians  learn’d  this  Art,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
Cadmus,  the  Son  of  Agenor,  fird  brought  Letters  to 

Greece  •>  whence,  in  the  following  Ages,  they  fpread, 
over  the  red  of  Europe. 

Rndbccks,  who  in  his  Allanlica  claims  the  Glory  of 
all  Inventions  from  all  other  Nations  ;  for  the  Swedes, 
maintains,  that  the  Ionians  had  Letters  before  Cadmus ; 
that  at  the  Time  of  the  Siege  of  Troy,  the  Greeks  had 
but  1 6  Letters,  whereas  the  Phoenicians  had  22  :  Whence 
lie  concludes,  that  it  was  not  either  Cadmus  or  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  who  taught  this  Art  to  the  Greeks.  But,  in  re¬ 
gard  the  other  northern  Nations  had  juft  16  Letters, 
like  the  Greeks ,  he  concludes  the  Greeks  mud  either 
have  taught  them  the  People  of  the  North,  or  have 
learn’d  ’em  of  them  :  But  bccaufe  the  Form  and  Make 
of  the  Runic  Letters  is  more  artlefs  and  coarfe  than  that 
of  the  Greek  Letters ,  lie  concludes  that  thofe  laft  mud 
be  derived  from  the  former. 

There  arc  few  Things  on  which  there  has  been  fo 
much  written,  as  on  the  original  Hebrew  Letters ;  fince 
Origen ,  Eufcbius  Cafarienjis,  St.  Jerom,  3zc.  have  made 
it  the  SubjeCl  of  their  Enquiry.  If  they  do  not  always 
go  back  to  the  Beginning  of  the  World,  and  the  Origin 
of  Letters,  it  is  at  lead  enquired,  what  w°re  the  Let¬ 
ters  made  ufe  of  by  Mofes  to  rranfmit  the  Law  to  Po- 
derity,  or  tliofe  uled  by  the  other  Hidorians  and  Pro¬ 
phets  of  the  Old  Tejlament,  or  even  tliofe  ufed  by  the 
Hebrews  before  the  Babylonian  Captivity  ?  With  regard 
to  which,  there  are  three  principal  Opinions :  Some 
imagine,  the  antient  Hebrew  Letter  the  fame  with  that 
now  in  Ufe  ;  of  this  Opinion  arc  fcvcral  Doctors  of  the 
Talmud,  Pojlelltis,  Buxtorf,  See.  The  fccond  Opinion 
is,  of  thole  who  believe  the  Samaritan  Letter  more 
antient ;  which  is  now  a  more  common  Opinion,  as 
without  doubt  it  is  the  elder :  Several  Mifchnick  and  GV 
marick  DoClor.%  many  of  the  Rabbins and  Father: 

_  r ' .  7?  /•  1  »  n  i  /->  1  1 
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The  third  is  that  From  the  Beginning  there  were  two 
Hebrew  Characters,  the  one  (acred  the  other  prophar.e  ; 
which  is  the  Opinion  of  Aztiras ,  R.  de  Ratenora ,  P  oft  el , 
Bnxtorf \  Conringitts ,  See.  But  this  DiftinCtion  of  two 
Hebrew  Characters  feems  a  mere  Chimera,  for  Father 
Souciel  on  the  Samaritan  Medals  proves,  that  the  Letters 
in  the  Infcriptions  of  thofe  Medals,  are  the  genuine 
original  Hebrew  Characters. 

Having  thus  examined  ail  the  different  Letters  of  ours, 
and  Cveral  other  Alphabets,  we’ll  attempt  next  to  join 
them  together,  which  is  the  Doctrine  of  Syllables  \  a 
Syllable  being  part  of  a  Word,  confiding  of  one  or  more 
Letters,  which  are  pronounced  together  ;  or  a  compleat 
Sound,  uttered  in  one  Breath,  confiding  either  of  a 
Vowel  alone,  or  of  u  Vowel,  and  one  or  more  Con- 
fbnants,  not  exceeding  feven  :  Or  according  to  Scaligcr, 
a  Syllable  is  an  Element  under  one  Tone  or  Accent,  that 
is,  which  can  be  pronounced  at  once  :  Or,  according  to 
Prifcia. 7,  a  Comprehenfion  of  fevcral  Letters  falling  un¬ 
der  one  Accent,  and  produced  at  one  Motion  of  the 
Breath  •  Or  a  literal  or  articulate  Voice,  of  an  individual 
Sound. 

In  every  Word  therefore,  there  arc  as  many  Syllables 
as  there  are  vocal  Sounds,  and  as  many  vocal  Sounds  as 
there  are  fiinplc,  or  compound  Vowels  ;  each  whereof 
rcquiics  adilliiiCt  Morion  of  the  pe&oral  Mufcles.  Thus 
a,  a ,  make  three  Syllables ,  formed  by  fo  many  Mo¬ 
tions,  didinguifhed  by  final!  Stops  between  each  Expira¬ 
tion. 


In  the  Hebrew  all  the  Syllables  begin  with  Confonants, 
allowing  Alepb  to  be  one  i  nor  has  any  Syllable  more  than 
a  dnglc  Vowel. 

From  the  Number  of  Syllables  in  Words  they  be¬ 
come  denominated  Mono fy liable s ,  Bifyllables ,  Trijy liable s, 
Polifyllables ,  q.  d.  Words  of  one  Syllable ,  two  Syllables , 
three  Syllables ,  and  many  Syllables. 

This  leads  us  infcnfibly  into  the  DoCtrine  of  Words. 

Words,  are  defined  by  Meff.  of  Port  Royal ,  diftinefc 
articulate  Sounds  agreed  on  by  Mankind,  to  convey 
their  Thoughts  and  Sentiments  by. 

Words,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  are  divided  into 
Monofyllablcs ,  Bijyllables ,  See. 

Monofyllablcs ,  arc  Words  of  a  fingle  Syllable,  or  which 
con  lift  of  one  or  more  Letters  pronounced  together. 

The  French  Language  abounds  i \\  Monofy liable s,  more 
than  any  other.  1  his  renders  it  the  more  perplexing  to 
Foreigners,  and  yet  the  Beauty  of  the  Language  feems  to 
cor. fill  in  it.  One  of  the  beft  and  fmootheft  Lines  in 
Slather  be  confifhs  of  twelve  Monofyllablcs  ;  fpcaking  of 
Calif  a ,  he  fays, 


lit  may  jc  ne  voy  ricn  quan d  je  ne  la  voy  pas. 

In  this  the  Genius  of  the  Eng  lifts  Tongue  differs  very 
much  from  the  French,  an  uninterrupted  Series  of  Mono- 
fy liable s  in  the  former  having  always  an  ill  Effedl.  This 
Mr.  Pope  intimates  and  exemplifies  in  the  lame  Verle, 

And  ten  low  Words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  Line. 


Pafquier  cites  an  Elegy  of  forty-two  Verles,  confiding 
wholly  o  f  Mono fy  Babies. 

Words ,  again,  arc  divided  into  primitives  and  deri¬ 
vatives,  f tuple  and  compound ,  fynonymous  and  equivocal. 

Primitive ,  is  a  Root,  or  a  Word  in  a  Language,  which 
is  neither  derived  from  any  other  Language,  nor  com¬ 
pounded  from  any  other  Word  of  the  lame.* — Thus  God 
is  a  Primitive ,  godly  a  Derivative ,  God- like  a  Compound . 
—  In  French  gloire  is  a  Primitive ,  glorieux  a  Derivative , 
pi  or  if e  a  Compound. 

Derivative  is  a  Word  which  takes  its  Origin  from  ano¬ 
ther  Word,  called  iis  primitive.  Such  is  the  Word 
Derivative ,  which  takes  its  Origin  from  its  primitive 
Rivas ,  a  Rivulet  or  Channel,  out  of  which  Idler  Streams 
are  drawn  ;  and  thus  Manhood ,  Deity ,  Lawyer ,  Sic.  are 
derived  from  Alan,  Dens,  Law ,  See. 

Equivocal ,  is  a  Word  or  Kxprefiion  that  is  dubious, 
and  ambiguous,  or  that  may  have  leventl  Senfes,  one 
rnie,  and  another  fa  lie.  Equivocal  Terms  anfvver  to 
what  aio  othei  wife  called  homonym  u,  or  homonymous  Terms. 

.Such  is  i lie  Word  Emperor ,  which  is  both  the  Name 
of  a  Dignity,  the  proper  Name  of  a  Perfon,  and  the 


Name  of  a  Plant. — So  alio  the  Latin  Callus ,  which 
ffands  indifferently  for  a  Cock,  and  a  Frenchman . 

In  thefe  Cafes  one  Word  denotes  divers  Conceptions, 
one  Word  divers  Things:  Whence  that  common  Defi¬ 
nition  of  Equivocals  in  the  Schools,  Quorum  nomen  eSl 
commune,  ratio  vero  ejfentialis  fecundum  Hind  nomen  diver  fa. 

Synonymous ,  is  a  Word  that  has  the  fame  Import,  or 
Signification  with  another. 

Some  fevere  Criticks  condemn  all  Ufe  of  fynonymous 
Words  in  the  fame  Period,  but  this  is  to  condemn  all 
Antiquity  :  So  far  is  the  Ufe  thereof  from  being  vicious, 
that  it  is  frequently  neceffary  ;  as  Synonyma’s  contribute 
both  to  the  Force,  and  Clearnels  of  the  Expreflion.  If 
the  firft  Word  fketch  out  the  Refemblance  of  the  Thing 
it  rep  refen  ts,  the  Synonym  that  follows,  is,  as  it  were,  a 
fecond  Touch  of  the  Pencil,  and  finifbes  the  Image. 
Indeed  they  muff  be  ufed  with  a  deal  of  Dilcretion  and 
(Economy.  The  Stile  muff:  be  railed  and  brightened, 
not  fluffed,  or  loaded  with  fynonymous  Terms.  They 
muff:  be  ufed  as  Ornaments,  and  to  render  the  Exprd- 
iion  more  forcible,  without  making  a  Shew  of  the  Riches 
thereof,  or  heaping  Synonyma’s  on  Synonyma’s. 

But  though  fynonymous  Words  be  Jaudible,  fynonymous 
Phrafcs  are  inexcufabJe :  The  Rea/on  is,  that  two  fyno¬ 
nymous  Phrafes  keep  the  Mind  at  reff,  and  let  it  flag 
and  languish. 


Note ,  That  fimplc,  and  primitive  Words  have  no  natural 
Connection  with  the  Tiling  they  fignify  ;  whence 
there  is  no  Rational  to  be  given  of  them  :  It  is  by  a 
mere  arbitrary  Infticution  and  Agreement  of  Men, 
that  they  come  to  fignify  any  Thing.  —  Certain  Words 
have  no  natural  Propriety  or  Aptitude  to  exprefs  cer¬ 
tain  Thoughts,  more  than  others :  Were  that  the 
Cafe  there  could  have  been  but  one  Language.  But 
in  derivative  and  compound  Words ,  the  Cafe  is  feme- 
what  different  ;  in  the  forming  of  thefe,  we  fee  a  Re¬ 
gard  is  had  to  Agreement,  Relation,  and  Analogy  ; 
thus  moll  Words  that  have  the  fame  Ending,  have 
one  common  and  general  Way  of  denoting  and  figni- 
fying  Things  j  and  thofe  compounded  with  the  fame 
Propofitions,  have  a  fimilar  Manner  of  expreffing, 
and  fignifying  fimilar  Ideas  in  all  the  learned  Lan¬ 
guages  where  they  occur. 

For  the  Perfection  of  Language  it  is  enough,  Mr. 
Locke  obferves,  that  Sounds  can  be  made  Signs  of 
Ideas  ;  unlcfs  thefe  can  be  made  ufe  of,  fo  as  to  coni' 
prehend  feveral  particular  Things  ♦,  for  the  Multiplica¬ 
tion  of  Words  would  have  perplexed  their  Ufe,  had 
every  particular  Thing  needed  a  diftindt  Name  to  be 
Jignificd  by. 

To  remedy  this  Inconvenience,  Language  had  a 
further  Improvement  in  the  Ufe  of  general  Terms, 
whereby  one  Word  was  made  to  mark  a  Multitude  of 
particular  Exigences  ;  which  advantageous  Ufe  of 
Sounds  was  obtained  only  by  the  Difference  of  the 
Ideas,  they  were  made  Signs  of ;  thole  Names  be¬ 
coming  general,  which  arc  made  to  Hand  for  general 
Ideas  ;  and  thofe  remaining  particular,  where  the 
Ideas  they  arc  ufed  for,  are  particular. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  Words  which  (land  for 
AClions  and  Notions  quite  removed  from  Senfe,  arc 
borrowed  from  fenliblc  Ideas  ;  as  to  imagine ,  appre¬ 
hend,  comprehend ,  underjland,  adhere,  conceive ,  injlil, 
difgufl,  Difturbance,  'Tranquility ,  See.  which  are  all  taken 
from  Operations  of  Things  lcnfiblc,  and  applied  to 
Modes  of  Thinking,  —  Spirit,  in  its  primary  Significa¬ 
tion,  is  no  more  than  Breatli ;  Angel,  is  a  Me  Monger. 
By  which  we  may  gueJs  what  Kind  of  Notions  they 
were,  and  whence  derived,  which  filled  the  Minds  of 
the  firlt  Beginners  of  Languages  *,  and  how  Nature, 
even  in  the  naming  of  Things,  unawares  fu ggeffed  to 
Men  the  Original  of  all  their  Knowledge  ;  wliilll,  to 
give  Names  that  might  make  known  to  others  any 
Operations  they  felt  in  them  (elves,  or  any  other  Ideas 
that  came  not  under  their  Senfes,  they  were  (diced  to 
borrow  Words  from  the  ordinary  and  known  Ideas  of 
Senfation. 

The  Etuis  of  Language  in  our  Difeourfe  with  others, 
are  ch icily  three :  Eir(t,  to  make  our  Thoughts,  or 

Ideas 


* 
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ideas  known  one  to  another.  This  we  fail  in, 
i.  When  we  ufe  Names  without  clear  and  diftind 
Ideas  in  our  Minds.  2.  When  we  apply  received 
Names  to  Ideas,  to  which  the  common  Ufe  of  that 
Language  doth  not  apply  them.  3.  When  we  apply 
them  unlleadily,  making  them  Hand  now  for  one,  and 
anon  for  another  Idea. 

Secondly,  to  make  known  our  Thoughts  with  as 
much  Eafe  and  Quickncfs  as  is  poflible.  This  Men 
fat ]  in,  when  they  have  complex  Ideas,  without  hav¬ 
ing  diftind:  Names  for  them  •,  winch  may  happen, 
cither  through  the  Defeft  of  a  Language  which  has 
none,  or  the  Fault  of  the  Man  which  has  not  yet 
learn’d  them. 

Thirdly,  to  convey  the  Knowledge  of  Things. 
Tins  cannot  be  done  but  when  our  Ideas  agree  to 
the  Reality  of  Things. —  He  that  has  Names  without 
Ideas,  wants  Meaning  in  his  Words,  and  fpeaks  only 
empty  Sounds.  — •  He  that  has  complex  Ideas,  with¬ 
out  Names  for  them,  wants  Difpatch  in  his  Expref- 
fion.  —  He  that  ufes  his  Words  loofely  and  unfteadily, 
will  either  not  be  minded,  or  not  underftood.  — •  He 
that  applies  Names  to  his  Ideas,  different  from  the 
common  Ufe,  wants  Propriety  in  his  Language,  and 
fpeaks  Gibberifh  •,  and  lie  that  has  Ideas  of  Sub- 
fiances,  difagreeing  with  the  real  Exigence  of 
Things,  fo  far  wants  the  Materials  of  true  Knowledge. 


But  the  mod  celebrated  Divifion  the  Grammarians 
make  of  Words,  is  into  eight  Glades,  called  Parts  of 
Speech  \  which  are  Noun ,  Pronoun ,  Verb,  Participle , 
Adverb,  Conjunction ,  Prepofition ,  and  Interjection  ;  to 
one  or  other  of  which,  all  the  Words,  and  Turns  in  all 
Languages,  which  have,  or  may  be  invented  to  exprefs 
our  Ideas,  are  reducible. 

Noun,  is  a  Name  or  Word,  which  expreffes  the  Sub¬ 
ject  fpoke  of;  or  expreffes  a  Subjed,  whereof  fomething 
is,  or  may  be  affirm’d  ;  as  Man ,  Food,  IVhitenefs,  Hen- 
ry ,  &c.  A  Noun ,  therefore,  in  Language,  anfwers  to  an 
Idea  in  Logick. 

The  Generality  of  Subjects  fpoke  of,  have  particular 
Names  ;  yet  there  are  others,  which,  without  being  at¬ 
tached  to  the  fame  particular  Subject,  are  yet  real 
Nouns.  Tims  befides  the  particular  Name  which  each 
Perlon  bears,  and  whereby  others  denote  him,  he  gives 
himfelf  another  when  he  fpeaks  of  himfelf;  as/,  or 
mfdf. 

It  is  only  the  more  particular  Names,  that  in  Grammar 
have  retain’d  the  Quality  ol  Nouns;  the  more  general 
ones  arc  called  Pronouns. 

Nouns  again,  are  to  be  view’d  in  another  Light, 
viz.  as  divided  into  Nouns  Subflantive ,  or  Nouns 
AdjcCtive .. 

They  arc  called  Sttljl  an  lives ,  when  the  Objects  they 
defign,  are  confider’d  limply  in  thcmfelvcs,  and  without 
any  Regard  to  their  Qualities. 

They  are  called  Adjectives ,  when  their  Objects  are 
con  fid  creel  as  cloath’d  with  any  Qualities.  Thus,  when 
I  lay  fimply,  the  Heart,  in  Iinglifij,  or  Car  nr,  in  French, 
the  Word  Heart,  or  Cceur,  is  called  a  Noun  Subjian- 
tive ,  inufmueh  as  it  does  not  exprefs  any  of  its  Qualities; 
bui  il  1  lay  in  F.ng lifij,  the  generous  Heart ,  or  in  French , 
to  Cceur  gencreux  (lor  in  French,  the  Subflantive  is  always 
put  before  the  Adjedive,  and  in  FngliJJ: ,  the  Adjedive 
almoil  always  before  the  Subflantive )  1  then  con  filler  the 
Heart  or  Cceur,  accompanied  with  the  Quality  q[' gene¬ 
rous,  For  this  Reafon,  the  Word  generous  is  called 
Noun  yhjcUive,  becaulc  it  adds  a  Quality  to  the 
Objcd*. 

But  in  Klled,  the  Objcd  is  alone  defign ’d  by  the 
Nouns  •Subflantive,  which  in  this  View,  are  alone  the 
proper  Nouns. 

y/ dje  olives  at  Bottom,  are  only  Modificntives  of  Nouns, 
though  in  one  View  they  may  be  conlidiTd  as  Nouns, 
v!z.  as  they  do  not  fo  much  reprefenr  a  Quality  orCircum- 
llaneeof  the  Objcd,  as  the  Objcd  it  fell',  clnath'd  with  that 
Quality  or  Gircum fiance.  Nor  mull  it  be  omitted,  that  a 
Noun  AdjecLve  frequently  becomes  a  Subllantivc ;  for  as 
its  Nature  is  to  exprefs  the  Quality  of  an  Objcd,  if  that 
Quality  happens  to  be  the  Objcd  itfelf  fpoke  of,  then. 


according  to  our  fir  ft  Definition,  it  becomes  a  Subftan- 
tive.  Thus  if  I  fay  a  good  Intention,  the  .  Word  good  is 
here  an  Adjedive,  representing  the  Intention  as  cloath’d 
with  the  Quality  of  Goodriefs  ;  but  if  I  fay  the  Good  is  to 
beckofen,  or  in  French,  le  Bon  eft  preferable,  it  is  evident, 
that  Good  or  Bon  is  the  Subjed  here  fpoke  of,  and  of 
Confcquence  is  a  Noun  Subflantive,  nor  are  there  Cafes 
wanting,  wherein  Nouns  Subftantives  become  Ad¬ 
jedives. 

It  is  true,  in  the  common  Ufe  of  Grammar,  Nouns 
that  are  really  Adjedives  are  not  reckon’d  as  fuch  ;  none 
being  efteem’d  Adjedives  but  thofe  which  without  any, 
or  at  leaft  any  connderable  Change  in  their  Inliedion  and 
Termination,  are  join’d  indifferently  to  Nouns  Subftan¬ 
tives  of  different  Genders; 

Nouns  are  again  divided  into  proper  and  appellative. 
Nouns  proper,  are  thofe  which  exprefs  a  particular 
Thing  or  Perfon,  fo  as  to  diftinguifti  it  from  all  other 
Things  of  the  fame  Kind,  as  Socrates,  Peter ,  Paul , 
fames,  &c.  Nouns  appellative  are  thofe  common 
to  feveral  Individuals,  of  the  fame  Kind,  as  Man, 
Angel,  &c. 

There  are  alfo  heterogeneous  Nouns,  which  are  fuch 
as  arc  of  one  Gender  in  the  fingular  Number,  and 
of  another  in  the  plural.  Thcfc  Nouns  are  alfo  cal¬ 
led  Hetero elite ,  of  which  we  have  various  Sorts,  viz. 
defective  and  redundant  Hetcroclitcs,  &c.  Under  the 
CJafs  of  Hetcroclites  come  Aptotcs,  Diptoies,  Monaptotes , 
Triptotes,  Tctraptotcs,  Pentaptotes,  &c. 

Aptotc ,  is  a  Noun  indeclinable,  or  which  is  without 
any  Variation  of  Cafe ;  fuch  are  the  Words  fas, 
nefas ,  &c. 

Diptote,  is  a  Kind  of  irregular  Noun,  having  only 
two  Cafes  ;  as  fors,  forte. 

Triptotes,  are  defective  Nouns,  which  have  only 
three  Cafes  ;  fuch  is  fors,  fort  is,  forte ;  or  dica,  dicas, 
dicam. 

Tetraptote,  is  a  Name  given  to  fuch  defedive 
Nouns  as  have  only  four  Cafes,  as  are,  Aftas,  Re - 
pelunda,  &c. 

Pcntaptote,  is  a  Noun  which  has  only  five  Cafes. 

Pronoun,  is  apart  of  Speech,  ufed  in  lieu  of  Noun, 
or  Name;  whence  the  Denomination  from  Pro  and  No  men, 
q.  d.  for  Noun  or  Name. 

As  it  would  have  been  difagrecable  to  have  been  al¬ 
ways  repeating  the  fame  Name,  there  are  Words  invent¬ 
ed  in  all  Languages,  called  Pronouns,  to  favc  the  Ne . 
ceflity  thereof,  and  to  ftand  in  the  Place  of  Names*, 
as  in  Englifh,  I,  thou,  he;  in  French,  inoy,  toy,  or 
von s,  luy,  &c. 

As  Nouns  arc  the  Marks  or  Signs  of  Tilings,  Pro¬ 
nouns  are  the  Signs  of  Nouns.  Father  Buffer,  however, 
fhews  that  Pronouns  arc  real  Nouns  or  Names  ;  and  that 
all  the  Difference  between  what  the  Grammarians  call 
Nouns  and  Pronouns,  is,  that  the  former  arc  more  parti¬ 
cular,  and  the  latter  more  general. 

They  are  called  Pronouns,  bccaufc  ufed  in  the  Place  of 
particular  Nouns.  Indeed  fowetimes  they  do  not  fill  the 
Place  of  Nouns  entirely,  but  need  other  Words  to  affift 
them,  to  exprefs  the  Objcd  fpoken  of ;  fuch,  e .  gr.  are 
who,  whoever,  or  in  French,  qui ,  qui  que  cc  foil ,  which 
do  not  exprefs  any  determinate  Objed,  whereof  a  Thing 
may  beallinnM,  unlcfs  accompanied  with  another  Word, 
cfpecially  a  Verb,  aswhoe  'tr  labours  deferves  a  Reward ; 
or  in  French,  qttique  cc  foil  qui  travaillc  nitrite  defire 
recoin penje. 

Thele  Father  Buffer  calls  incomplete  Pronouns,  to  di- 
ftinguifh  them  from  thofe  which  exprefs  an  Objcd 
completely  ;  as  1 ,  thou,  he ;  in  French,  rnoy ,  toy,  or 
vous,  luy,  &c. 

'Flic  Grammarians  ordinarily  diftinguifh  Pronouns  into 
four  ClaHcs,  with  Regard  to  their  different  Signification, 
Formation,  Ific.  viz.  Pronouns  pcrfoiml,  rclailvcA  pof 
fjf  ve,  and  dcmonjl native,  to  which  may  be  added,  inde¬ 
terminate  Pronouns. 

Pcrfonal  Pronouns,  are  thofe  ufed  in  lieu  of  Names  of 
particular  Perlons ;  fuch  are  1,  thou,  he,  we,  yr,  they  ; 
or  in  French,  nioy,  toy,  luy,  nous,  vous,  eux. 

Pronouns  relative,  which  Huffier  calls  modificathe,  or 
determinative,  are  thole  placed  after  Nouns,  with  which 
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they  have  fuch  Affinity,  that  without  them  they  fig- 
nify  norhing,  fuch  are  who,  that  or  in  French ,  qui, 
cela,  See. 

Pronouns  pojfejfive ,  are  thofc  which  exprefs  what  each 
poffdles,  or  what  belongs  to  him,  as  mine,  thine ,  his-, 
or  in  French,  mien ,  tien,  /ten,  &c.  Thefe  are  pure  Ad¬ 
jectives,  and  only  differ  from  the  reft  by  the  Relation 
they  bear  to  Pronouns ,  whence  they  are  derived,  and 
by  fome  particular  Inflections,  which  they  have  in  fome 
Languages. 

Pronouns  demonftrative ,  are  thofc  which  ferve  to  in¬ 
dicate  or  point  out  the  Subject  fpoken  of ;  as  this ,  thofe-, 
or  in  French ,  cecy,  cela ,  cenxla,  or  ri//i.r  /<#,  &x\ 

Pronouns  indefinite ,  are  thofe  which  exprefs  their  Sub¬ 
ject  indeterminately  j  as  however,  any,  See.  thefe  coin¬ 
cide  with  what  Father  Buffier  calls  incomplete  Pro¬ 
nouns. 

Pronouns  are  likewife  divided  into  Subftantive  and  Ad¬ 
jective.  To  the  Arft  belong/,  thou,  he-,  to  the  fecond, 
my,  mine ,  who ,  what,  See. 

Pronouns  may  alfo  be  confider’d  in  two  States ;  the 
firft  or  foregoing  State,  as  I,  we  ;  the  fecond  or  follow- 
lowing  one,  as  me,  us. 

Note,  That  it  has  been  thought  proper,  in  order  to 
render  Difcourfe  more  exprefs  and  diftind,  as  alfo 
to  embellifh  it  by  a  Variety  of  Terminations,  to  con¬ 
trive  certain  Diverfities  in  Adjcdives,  accommodated 
to  the  Subftantives  they  are  applied  to  :  Whence  from 
a  Regard  to  that  notable  Difference  there  is  between 
the  two  Sexes,  all  Nouns  Subftantive  have  been  di- 
ftinguifhed,  into  Mafculine  and  Feminine  Genders-, 
and  the  Nouns  Adjedive  alfo  varied  to  correfpond 
therewith. 

But  as  there  was  an  Infinity  of  Words,  which  had 
no  proper  Relation,  either  to  the  one  Sex  or  the  other, 
they  had  Genders  affign’d  them,  rather  out  of  Caprice 
than  Reafon  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  Gender  of  a 
Noun,  is  frequently  dubious  and  fluctuating. 


Note  alfo.  That  this  Inftitution  of  Genders,  was  not 
made  with  Defign  and  Deliberation  by  the  Mafters  of 
Language,  but  was  introduced  by  Cuftom  and  Ufage. 
At  firft  there  was  only  a  Difference  between  the  Names 
of  Animals,  when  fpoke  of  Males  and  Females  ;  by 
Degrees  the  fame  Regulation  was  extended  to  other 
Things :  The  Grammarians  have  only  noted  and  al¬ 
low’d  what  Ufage  had  eftablifh’d. 


Note  again,  That  the  oriental  Languages  frequently  neg- 
leCt  the  TJfe  of  Genders ;  and  the  Perfian  Language  has 
none  at  all,  which  fome  imagine,  is  no  Diiad  vantage ; 
pretending  that  the  DifVinClion  of  Genders  is  in  fome 
Meafure  uf clefs.  The  Latins ,  Greeks,  See.  generally 
content  thcmfclvcs  to  exprefs  the  different  Genders  by 
different  Terminations  j  as  bonus  Eqitus ,  a  good 
Horfe  *,  bona  Eqtia ,  a  good  Marc ;  but  in  Englijh 
they  go  farther,  and  exprefs  the  Difference  of  Sex,  by 
different  Words  •,  as  Boar,  Sow  •,  Boy,  Girl  j  Buck, 
Doc  ;  Bull,  Cow  •,  Cock,  Hen  i  Dog,  Bitch,  &c. 
The  French  follow  in  foine  'Idlings  the  Pradice  of  the 
Latins,  and  in  others  that  of  the  Englijh.  For  they 
fometimes  exprefs  the  Difference  of  Genders,  by  dif¬ 
ferent  Terminations  as  A  fine,  Afnejje-,  Chien,  Chicne 
Chat,  Chatle ,  See.  and  lbmetimes  by  different  Words ; 
as  Gar f  on,  Fillc-,  Tor  can ,  Vache  \  Ccrf,  Biche ,  See. 

The  Englijh  have  only  about  twenty-four  Feminines, 
diftinguiflied  from  the  Males,  by  the  Variation  of  the 
Termination  of  the  Male  into  cfs  \  of  which  Number 
arc  Abbot,  Abbcls  j  Count,  Countcls;  AClor,  Ac- 
trefs  •,  Heir,  Hcircfs  i  Prince,  Princcls,  &c.  which 
is  all  the  Englijh  know  of  any  Thing  like 


Genders. 

The  eaftern  Languages,  as  well  as  the  vulgar  ones 
of  the  Weft,  have  only  two  Genders  \  the  Mafculine 
an tel  Feminine.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  have  likewife 
the  Neuter,  Common,  and  the  Doubtful  Gender  and 
bcfides  thefe,  they  have  the  Epicene  or  Promifcuous, 
which  under  one  Angle  Gender  or  Termination,  in¬ 
cludes  bo tli  the  Kinds. 


The  Mafaiiinc  Genokk,  is  that  which  belongs  to 


the  Male  Kind,  or  fbmcthihg  analogous  to  it. 

Moft  Subftantives  are  ranged  under  die  Heads 
of  Mafculine  or  Feminine.  This  in  fome  Cafes,  is 
done  with  a  Shew  of  Reafon,  but  in  others  is 
merely  arbitrary ;  and  for  that  Reafon  is  found  to 
vary,  according  to  the  Languages,  and  even  according  to 
the  Words  introduced  from  one  Language  into  ano¬ 
ther.  Thus  the  Names  of  Trees  are  generally  Femi¬ 
nine  in  Latin,  and  Mafculine  in  French.  Further, 
the  Genders  of  the  fame  Word,  arc  lometimcs  varied 
in  the  fame  Language  thus  Ahus,  according  to 
Prijcian ,  was  antientiy  Mafculine,  but  it  is  now  be¬ 
come  Feminine.  And  Navire,  a  Ship,  in  French,  was 
antientiy  Feminine,  but  is  now  Mafculine. 

The  Feminine  Geniu-r,  is  that  which  denotes  the 
Noun  or  Name  to  belong  to  a  Female.  In  the  Latin , 
the  Feminine  Gender  is  formed  of  the  Mafculine,  by 
altering  its  Termination  $  particularly  by  changing  us  in¬ 
to  a.  Thus  of  the  Mafculine  bonus  Equus,  a  good  Horfe, 
is  formed  the  Feminine  bona  Equa,  a  good  Mare  ;  fo  of 
parvus  Homo ,  a  little  Man,  is  formed  parva  Famina ,  a 
little  Woman  ;  in  French ,  the  Feminine  Gender  is  ex- 
prefTed  either  by  a  different  Termination,  or  different 
Words,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  and  likewife  by 
a  different  Article  j  thus  le  is  join’d  to  a  Male,  and  la  to 
a  Female. 

The  Neuter  is  a  Sort  of  Gender  of  Nouns,  which  are 
neither  Mafculine  nor  Feminine.  In  Englijh ,  and 
other  modern  Languages,  there  is  no  fuch  Thing  as 
•  Neuter  Nouns. 

Epicccne,  is  a  Term  applied  to  Nouns,  which  under 
the  fame  Gender  and  Termination,  mark  indifferently 
two  Kinds  or  Sexes  ;  fuch  in  Latin  is  Aquila ,  Vefperti - 
Ho,  See.  which  fignify  equally  a  Male  or  Female  Eagle, 
'  or  Bat. 

Grammarians  diftinguifli  between  Epictsne  and  Com¬ 
mon. —  A  Noun  is  faid  to  be  common  of  two  Kinds, 
when  it  may  be  joined  either  with  a  Mafculine  or  a  Fe¬ 
minine  Article  j  and  Epiccene,  when  it  is  always 
joined  to  fome  one  of  the  two  Articles,  and  yet  iig- 
nifies  both  Genders. 

The  Inflexion  of  a  Noun,  according  to  its  different 
Cafes,  is  called  Declenfion ,  which  is  a  different  Thing  in 
the  modern  Languages,  which  have  not  properly  any 
Cafes,  from  what  it  is  in  the  antient  Greek  and  Latins 
which  have. 

Declenfion  in  languages,  wherein  the  Nouns  admit 
of  Changes,  whether  in  the  Beginning,  Middle,  or  End, 
is  properly  the  expreffing  or  reciting  of  all  thofe 
Changes  in  a  certain  Order,  and  by  certain  Degrees, 
called  Cafes. 

In  Languages  wherein  the  Nouns  do  not  admit  of 
Changes,  Declenfion  is  the  expreffing  of  the  different 
States  or  Habitudes  a  Noun  is  in,  and  the  different  Re¬ 
lations  it  has  *,  which  Difference  of  Relations  is  mark’d 
by  Particles,  called  Articles,  as  a,  the ,  to,  from,  See. 
and  in  French  (in  the  Angular  Number)  le,  la,  du,  o', 
an,  or  a,  le  and  in  the  plural  Number,  les,  des ,  a ux. 


les,  &c. 

Every  Declenfion  has  commonly  two  Numbers,  viz. 
the  Angular  and  the  plural  •,  which  Numbers  arc  a  Mo¬ 
dification  of  Nouns,  &c.  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  Varieties  in  their  Objcds,  confidcr’d  witli  Regard 
to  Number. 

When  a  Noun  indicates  an  Objcd,  conAder'd  as 
Angle  or  alone,  or  a  Number  of  them  con  Adept  l  as 
united  together,  it  is  faid  to  be  of  the  Angular  Num¬ 
ber  ;  as  a  Tree ,  a  Troop,  a  Temple,  See,  or  in  French, 
un  Homme,  tin  Fille,  un  Temple ,  &c. 

When  it  indicates  fevcral  Objcds,  and  thofe  as  tli- 
ftind,  it  is  of  the  plural  Number  ;  as  Trees ,  Temples,  See. 
or  in  French,  Hommcs,  Fillcs,  Sic.  Thus  when  I  Ipeak 
of  myfclf,  as  making  Part  of  fevcral  others,  in  (lead  of/, 
1  lay  iv c,  in  French ,  nous.  See. 

The  Greeks  have  a  third  Number,  which  they  call  the 
dual  Number,  as  A gn Hying  two.  The  Hebrews  have 
l'oincthing  like  it,  bur  then  it  only  takes  Place  when  the 
Words  fignify  a  Thing  double  by  Nature,  as  the  Hands, 
the  Eyes,  CiV.  or  by  Art,  as  Sciffars,  'Longs,  UY. 

As  to  common  and  appellative  Names,  they  lean  all 

naturally 
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naturally  to  require  a  plural  Number *  yet  there  are  feve- 
ral  which  have  none,  as  the  Names  of  Gold ,  Steel*  &c. 

The  Difference  of  Numbers  in  Nouns,  is  exprefs’d  by 
a  Difference  of  Termination  or  Ending. 

In  Englijh  and  French ,  the  fingular  is  ufually  convert¬ 
ed  into  plural,  by  adding  j;  as  Tree,  Frees,  Hand , 
Hands  \  and  in  French ,  Arhre,  Arbres ,  M*/#, 

&c.  where  the  Pronunciation  requires  ir,  in  Englifh ,  as 
when  the  fingular  ends  in  J-or  x,  Jh  or  ch,  it  is  ufually 
done  by  the  Addition  of  es,  inftead  of  s. 

The  Plurals  of  AdjeXives,  though  varied  from  the 
Singulars  in  moft  other  Languages,  yet  in  Englijh  are 
generally  the  fame. 

Every  Number  has  commonly  fix  Cafes,  or  different 
Inflexions,  or  Terminations  of  Nouns*,  ferving' to  ex* 
prefs  the  different  States  or  Relations  they  bear  to  each 

other,  and  to  the  Things  they  reprefent. 

There  is  a  great  Diverficy  among  Grammarians,  with 
Regard  to  the  Nature  and  Number  of  Cafes.  They  ge¬ 
nerally,  as  already  obferv’d,  find  fix,  even  in  moft  of 
the  modern  Languages,  which  they  call  the  Nominative , 
Genitive ,  Dative ,  Accufative ,  Vocative ,  and  Ablative  : 
But  this  feems  only  in  Compliance  with  their  own  Ideas, 
which  are  form’d  cn  the  Greek  or  Latin,  and  which 
they  transfer  to  other  Languages.  The  Truth  is,  if  by 
Cafe  be  only  meant  an  occafional  Change  in  the  Termi¬ 
nation  of  a  Noun  or  Name,  which  feems  to  be  the  juft: 
Idea  of  Cafe  (Regard  being  had,  either  to  the  Reafon  of 
the  Thing,  or  the  Sound  of  the  Word  Cafus,  from  Ca¬ 
rter  e ,  to  fall)  there  will,  in  this  Senfe,  be  juft;  as  many 
Cafes  as  there  are  different  Terminations  of  Nouns  in  the 
fame  Number,  i.  e.  in  fome  Languages  more,  in  others 
lefs,  and  in  others  none  at  all. 

Indeed  the  Generality  of  Authors,  either  have  not  any 
precife  Notion  of  Cafes  at  all,  or  they  wander  ftrangely 
from  that  Notion  ;  for  they  always  reckon  five  Cafes 
of  Nouns  in  the  Greek,  and  fix  in  the  Lathi:  Though 
feveral  of  thefe  Cafes  be  frequently  alike,  as  the  Geni¬ 
tive  and  Dative  fingular,  of  the  firft  Declenfion  of  the 
Latin  \  the  Dative  and  Ablative  plural  of  the  fecond, 
lAc.  the  Genitive  and  Dative  dual  of  the  Greek ,  hcc.  fo 
that  the  Termination  is  not  the  foie  Criterion  of  the 
Cafe. 

It  feems,  however,  much  more  agreeable  to  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Grammar,  which  only  con fider  Words  mate¬ 
rially,  to  make  as  many  different  Cafes,  as  there  are 
Changes  in  the  Termination  of  a  Name  *  which  would 
free  the  Englijh ,  and  other  modern  Tongues,  from  the 
Embarafs  of  Cafes ;  moft:  of  them  expreffing  the  various 
Relations,  not  by  Changes  in  Termination,  as  the  An- 
tients,  but  by  the  Oppofition  of  Articles  and  Propofi- 
tions.  On  this  Footing,  it  is  certainly  wrong  to  fay, 
v.  gr.  that  of  a  Father ,  is  the  Genitive  Cafe  of  Father  i 
and  to  a  Father ,  the  Dative  for  of  and  to  are  no  Part 
of  the  Name  Father  :  They  are  no  Cafes  nor  Termina¬ 
tions,  but  Articles  or  Modificatives,  which  fhew  the 
different  Relations  of  the  Word  Father.  And  the  lame 
may  be  faid  of  the  Cafes  of  Nouns,  in  the  French ,  Ita¬ 
lian,  -Spamjb,  Port  teg  tiefe  Tongues,  &c. 

But  the  Cafe  is  otherwife  in  the  Greek  Name 
or  the  Latin  Patris  \  which  arc  real  Cafes  of  the  Word 
Tu-alrjp,  and  Pater ,  and  different  from  them  ;  and  forne- 
what  like  this  may  be  laid  of  the  Hebrew ,  Arabick ,  Ar¬ 
menian,  Polijb,  and  German  Languages,  which  in  the 
fame  Number  admit  of  Changes  in  the  Termination  of 
Words ;  and  yet  in  thefe  Languages,  Cafes  are  pretty 
different  from  what  they  are  in  the  Greek  and  Latin . 
The  Hebrew  Names,  for  Inftance,  are  not  properly  de¬ 
clin’d  by  Cafes :  The  Relation  expreffed  by  the  Geni¬ 
tive  Cafe,  it  is  true,  occafions  an  Alteration  in  them  i 
but  then  this  Alteration,  inftead  of  being  in  the  Noun 
govern’d,  as  in  the  Latin,  in  the  Hebrew  is  in  that  which 
governs  j  as  *tp£'  mi,  verbtim  falfitatis  j  where  the  Change 
is  not  in  npii',  falfitas,  but  in  for  verbtim. 

F.  Galanas  makes  ten  Cafes  in  the  Armenian  \  ob- 
ftTving,  that  beftdes  the  fix  ordinary  Cafes,  there  is 
one  which  ferves  to  exprefs  the  Inftrument  wherewith 
any  Thing  is  done  i  another  for  NarrAtion  to  exprefs 
the  Subject  *,  a  third  to  (hew  that  one  Thing  is  in  ano- 
otlier  ^  and  a  fourth  to  fficw  a  Relation,  between  one 
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Thing  and  another.  Authors  m  ike  but  three  Cafes  in 
the  Arabick,  as  having  only  three  Terminations,  on,  in, 
and  an. 


It  muff*  be  obferv’d  however,  that  though  many  of 
the  Languages  have  not  properly  any  Cafes  of  Nouns  ; 
yet  moft,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  a  Kind  of  Cafes  in 
their  Pronouns,  without  which  it  would  be  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive  the  Connexion,  or  Syntax  of  a  Dilcourfe  ;  and 
which  therefore  make  a  ncceffary  Part  of  Grammar. 

But  to  give  a  more  particular  Account  of  Cafes,  we 
mult  inform  the  Reader,  that  the  limple  Pofition,  or 
laying  down  of  a  Noun  or  Name,  which  is  declinable, 
is  called  the  Nominative  Cafe,  yet  it  is  not  fo  properly  a 
Cafe,  as  the  Matter,  or  Groune  whence  the  other  Cafes 
are  to  be  form’d,  by  the  feveral  Changes  and  Inflexions 
given  to  this  firft  Termination.  Its  chief  Ule  is  to  be 
placed  in  Difcourfe  before  all  Verbs,  as  the  SubjeX  of 
the  Propoficion  or  Affirmation,  as  Domintis  regit  we, 
the  Lord  governs  me  *,  Dens  exaudit  me,  God 
hears  me. 

The  Relation  of  one  Thing,  confider’d  as  belong¬ 
ing  in  lb  me  Manner  to  another,  has  occaffoncd  a 
peculiar  Termination  of  Nouns,  called  the  Genitive 
Cafe. 

In  Englijh ,  the  Genitive  Cafe  is  made  by  prefixing 
the  Particle  of-,  in  French,  de ,  or  da,  &:c,  though  in 
StnXncfs  there  are  no  Cafes  at  all  in  either  of  thole 
Languages,  inalhiuch  as  they  do  not  exprefs  the 
different  Relations  of  Things,  by  different  Termina¬ 
tions,  but  by  additional  Propofitions. 

In  the  Latin,  this  Relation  is  expreffed  in  divers  Man¬ 
ners  }  thus  we  fay  Caput  hominis,  the  Head  of  a  Man  *, 
Color  rope,  the  Colour  of  a  Rofe  ;  Opus  Dei,  the  Work 
of  God,  &c. 

As  the  Genitive  Cafe  ferves  to  exprefs  very  different, 
and  even  oppofite  Relations,  there  fometimes  arifes  an 
Ambiguity  therefrom  :  Thus  in  the  Phrafc,  vulnus  Achil- 
lis ,  the  Wound  of  Achilles ,  the  Genitive  Achillis,  may 
cither  fignify  the  Relation  of  SubjeX,  in  which  Senfe  it 
is  taken  paffively  for  the  Wound  Achilles  has  received, 
or  the  Relation  of  a  Caufe,  in  which  Senfe  it  is  taken  ac¬ 
tively  for  the  Wound  Achilles  has  given:  .Tims  in  that 
Paflage  of  St.  Paul ,  Cert  us  fum  quod  neque  mors ,  tuque 
vita ,  &c.  Nos  poterit  feparare  a  Char  it  ate  Dei  in  Chrift  o , 
&c.  The  Genitive  Dei,  has  been  taken  by  Interpreters  in 
two  different  Senles  ;  fome  giving  it  the  Relation  of  Ob- 
jeX,  and  underhand  in  g  the  Paflage  of  the  Love  which 
the  ElcX  bear  to  God,  in  Jefus  Chrift,  -whereas  others 
give  it  the  Relation  of  SubjeX,  and  explain  it  of  the 
Love  which  God  bears  the  HleX  in  Jefus  Chrift. 

In  the  Hebrew  Tongue,  the  Genitive  Cafe  is  mark’d 
after  a  Manner  very  different  from  that  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin ,  for  whereas  in  thole  Languages  the  Noun  govern¬ 
ed  is  varied,  in  the  Hebrew  the  Noun  governing  under¬ 
goes  the  Alteration. 

The  third  Calc  in  the  Dcclcnfion  of  Nouns,  is  the  Da- 
tive,  which  expreffes  the  State  or  Relation  of  a  Thing  to 
whofe  Profit  or  Lofs  fome  other  Thing  is  referred.  It 
is  called  Dative,  becaufc  ufually  govern'd  by  a  Verb  im¬ 
plying  fomething  to  be  given  to  Ionic  Be lfo n  ■,  as  comma- 
darc  Socrali,  to  lend  to  Socrates  *,  utilis  Republic*,  u fe - 
Tul  to  the  Commonwealth. 


In  Englifh,  where  they  have  properly  no  Cafes,  this 
Relation  is  expreffed  by  the  Sign  to  or  for  and  in  French , 
iy  the  Sign  a,  or  an. 

The  Accufative  is  the  fourth  Cafe  of  Nouns  that  are 
JeclinM.  Its  Ufc  may  be  conceived  from  this,  that  ail 
Verbs  which  exprefs  AXions  that  pals  from  the  Agent, 
is  to  beat,  &c.  mult  have  Subjects  to  receive  thole  At> 
ionsj  for  if  I  bear,  I  mult  beat  fomething-,  fo  that  fuch 
Verb,  evidently  requires  after  it  a  Noun  or  Name,  to  be 
he  ObjeX  of  the  AXiom exprcileil.  Hence  in  all  Lan¬ 
guages  which  have  Cafes,  the  Nouns  have  a  Termination, 
iv Inch  they  call  Accufative,  as  Arno  Deuw,  J  love  God  i 
Cstfar  vie  it  Pom  pci  urn,  Catjhr  overcame  Pompcy. 

In  Englijh  and  French,  they  have  nothing  to  diflinguifli 
:his  Cafe  from  the  Nominative  *,  but  as  they  ordinarily 
dace  Words  in  their  natural  Order,  it  is  ealiJy  difeover- 
•d  ;  the  Nominative  conflantly  preceding,  and  the  Acctt- 
rative  following  the  Verb.  Thus  when  we  lay  the  Prince 
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loves  the  Prince  is,  and  the  Princefs  loves  the  Prince  ; 
the  Prince  is  the  Nominative  in  the  firft,  and  the  Acctifa - 
tive  in  the  laft  ;  and  the  Princefs  the  Accufative  in  the 
firft,  and  the  Nominative  in  the  laft. 

The  Vocative  is  the  fifth  Cafe,  or  State  of  Nouns. 
When  we  name  the  Perfon  we  are  fpeaking  to,  or  addrefs 
ourfelves  to  the  Thing  we  are  fpeaking  of,  as  if  it  were  a 
Perfon,  the  Noun  or  Name  acquires  a  new  Relation, 
which  the  Latins  and  Greeks  exprefs  by  a  new  Termina¬ 
tion,  called  Vocative.  Thus  of  Dominus ,  Lord,  in  the 
Nominative ,  the  Latins  have  made  Bomine ,  O  Lord,  in 
the  Vocative  of  Antonins,  Antonii ,  &c.  But  as  this  was 
a  Thing  not  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  as  the  Nominative 
Cafe  might  ferve  on  fuch  Occafions,  this  new  Cafe  or 
Termination,  was  not  univerfal  in  the  plural  *,  for  In- 
ftance,  it  was  the  fame  with  the  Nominative ,  even  in  the 
fingular,  it  was  only  pra&ifed  in  the  fecond  Declenfion 
among  the  Latins  \  and  in  Greek ,  where  it  is  the  moft 
common,  it  is  frequently  neglected,  and  the  Nominative 
ufed  inftead  of  it ;  as  in  that  Pafiage  in  the  Greek  Plalms, 
quoted  by  St.  Paul,  to  prove  the  Divinity  of  Jefus  Chrift , 
■S^ovo?  tra  o  ©fof,  thy  Throne  O  God  ! 

In  Englifh ,  and  moft  of  the  modern  Tongues,  this 
Cafe  is  ordinarily  exprefled  in  Nouns,  that  have  an  Article 
in  the  Nominative ,  by  fupprefTing  that  Article  •,  as  Lhe 
Lord  is  my  Hope.  Lord ,  thou  art  my  Hope !  Though 
on  many  Occafions  we  ufe  an  Interjection. 

The  Ablative  is  the  fixth  Cafe  of  Latin  Nouns.  The 
Ablative  is  oppofite  to  the  Dative-,  the  firft  expreffing 
the  AClion  of  taking  away,  and  the  latter  that  of  giving. 

The  ylblative  fcarce  anfwers  to  the  juft  Idea  of  a  Cafe, 
at  leaft  it  is  the  Ieaft  in  Vogue  of  all  others  :  Even  in  the 
antient  Languages,  from  which  the  Notion  of  Cafes  is 
borrow’d,  it  is  fuggefted  the  Ablative  is  only  a  Sort  of 
fupernumerary,  or  Supplement  to  the  reft.  The  five 
proper  Cafes  not  being  found  fufficient  to  exprefs  all  the 
Relations  of  Things  to  each  other,  Recourfe  was  had  to 
an  Expedient,  viz.  the  putting  a  Propofition  before 
fome  of  the  other  Cafes,  and  this  made  the  ylblative.  It 
may  be  added,  that  in  the  plural  Number,  the  Abla¬ 
tive  is  Hill  more  obfeure,  as  being  only  the  Dative  re¬ 
peated. 

In  Englifj ,  French ,  &c.  there  is  no  precife  Mark, 
whereby  to  diftinguifli  the  Ablative  from  other  Cafes ; 
and  we  only  ufe  the  Term  in  Analogy  to  the  Latin. 
Thus  in  the  twoPhrafes,  the  Magnitude  of  the  City ,  and 
he  fpoke  much  of  the  City  we  fay,  that  of  the  City ,  in 
the  firft  is  Genitive ,  and  in  the  latter  Ablative ;  by 
Reafon  it  would  be  fo,  if  the  two  Phrafes  were  exprcfTed 
in  Latin. 

From  the  Nouns,  Pronouns,  &c.  I’ll  pais  to  the 
Verbs,  thus  called  of  the  Latin,  verb um.  Word,  by 
Way  of  Eminence  ;  the  Verb  being  the  principal  Word 
of  a  Sentence. 

The  common  Definition  given  by  Grammarians, 
is,  that  a  Verb  is  a  Word  that  betokens  being ,  doing , 
or  filtering. 

To  conceive  the  Origin  and  Office  of  Verbs,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  Judgment  we  make  of  any 
Thing,  as  when  I  fay,  the  Earth  is  round ,  nccefiarily 
includes  three  Terms.  The  firft  call’d  the  Stibjebl,  is  the 
Thing  we  affirm  of,  e.  gr.  Earth.  The  fecond  call’d 
Attribute ,  is  the  Thing  affirmed,  e.  gr.  round.  The 
third,  is,  connects  thofe  two  Terms  together,  and  ex- 
prefTes  the  ACtion  of  the  Mind,  affirming  the  Attribute 
of  the  SubjcCt. 

This  laft  is  what  wc  properly  call  Verb  \  and  which 
fome  of  our  later  Grammarians,  particularly  tliofe  of 
Port- Royal,  at  Paris ,  chofe  to  call  by  a  more  fignifi- 
rantWord,  Affirmation ;  the  Reafon  is,  that  its  princi- 
cipal  Ufe  is  to  fignify  Affirmation ;  that  is,  to  fliew  the 
Difcourfe  wherein  that  Word  is  ufed,  is  the  Difcourfe 
of  a  Man,  who  docs  not  only  conceive  Things,  but 
judges  and  affirms  fomewhat  of  them. 

By  this  Circumltance  a  Verb  is  diftinguifhed  from 
Nouns,  which  alio  fignify  an  Affirmation,  as  affirm  an  s, 
affirmation  tliofe  only  fignify  an  Affirmation,  as  that,  by 
a  Reflection  of  the  Mind,  is  render'd  an  ObjcCt  of 
Thought;  fo  that  they  do  not  fiicw  that  the  Perfon 


who  ufes  them  affirms,  but  only  that  he  conceives 
an  Affirmation. 

Though  the  principal  Ufe  of  Verbs  be  to  fignify  Af¬ 
firmation,  they  alio  ferve  to  exprefs  the  other  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Soul ;  as  to  defire ,  pray ,  command,  ike. 
but  this  they  only  do,  by  changing  the  Mood,  or 

Inflection. 

Here  we  only  confider  the  Verb  in  its  primary  Signi¬ 
fication,  which  is,  that  it  has  in  the  Indicative  Mood. 
On  this  Footing  the  Verb  fhould  have  no  other  Ufe,  but 
to  mark  the  Connection  which  we  make  in  the  Mind, 
between  the  two  Terms  of  a  Propofition  :  But  the  Verb, 
■  effc,  to  be,  is  the  only  one  that  has  retained  this  SimplU 
city  :  Nor,  in  StriCtnefs,  has  this  retained  it,  but  in  the 
third  Perfon,  as  eft ,  is. 

In  EffeCt,  Men  being  naturally  inclined  to  Ihorten 
their  Expreffions,  to  the  Affirmation  they  have  almoft 
always  added  other  Significations,  in  the  fame  Word : 
Thus,  v.  gr.  they  add  that  of  fome  Attribute,  fo  as  that 
two  Words  make  a  Propofition  ;  as  in  Petrus  vivit,  Pe¬ 
ter  lives  •,  where  vivit  includes  both  the  Attribute,  and 
Affirmation  ;  it  being  the  fame  Thing  to  fay,  Peter  lives, 
as  Peter  is  living.  And  hence  the  great  Variety  of  Verbs 
in  every  Language  :  For  had  People  been  contented  to 
give  the  Verb  its  general  Signification,  without  any  ad¬ 
ditional  Attribute,  each  Language  would  have  only 
needed  one  Verb ,  viz.  the  Verb  Subftantive  eft,  is. 

Again,  on  fome  Occafions,  they  alfo  fuperadd  the 
SubjeCt  of  the  Propofition,  as  fum  homo ,  I  am  a  Man  ; 
or  vivo,  I  live :  And  hence  the  Divcrfity  of  Perfons 
in  Verbs. 

Again,  we  alfo  add  to  the  Verb ,  a  Relation  to  the 
Time,  with  regard  to  which  we  affirm  •,  fo  that  one 
Tingle  Word,  Ctenafti ,  fignifies,  that  I  attribute  to  the 
Perfon  I  fpeak,  the  ACtion  of  Supping,  not  for  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  Time,  but  for  the  paft  :  And  hence  the  great  Di- 
verfity  of  Fenfes  in  moft  Verbs. 

The  Diverfity  of  thefe  Significations,  or  Additions  in 
the  fame  Word,  has  perplexed,  and  deceived  many  of 
our  belt  Authors  in  the  Nature  of  a  Verb  *  and  led  them 
to  confider  it,  not  according  to  what  is  efiential  to  it, 
which  is  to  affirm ;  but  according  to  fome  of  its  acci¬ 
dental  Relations. 

Thus  Vlriftotle ,  taking  up  with  the  third  of  thofe  ad¬ 
ditional  Significations,  defines  Verb  to  be  Vox  fignificans 
cum  tempore ,  a  Word  fignify ing  fomething  with  Time. 

Others,  as  Buxtorf,  adding  the  fecond  Relation,  de¬ 
fines  it.  Vox  flexilis  cum  tempore  per  fond a  Word  ad¬ 
mitting  of  divers  Inflections,  with  Time  and  Perfon. 

Others  taking  up  with  the  firft  of  the  additional  Sig¬ 
nifications,  which  is  that  of  the  Attribute,  and  confi- 
dering  that  the  Attributes  Men  ordinarily  add  to  the 
Affirmation  were  Actions,  and  Paflions,  have  fuppofed 
the  Efience  of  a  Verb  to  confift  in  fignifying  Actions,  or 
Pajpons. 

Laftly,  Scaliger  imagined  he  had  made  a  great  Difi 
covery  in  his  Book  of  the  Principles  of  the  Latin  Fongue , 
in  faying  that  the  DiftinCtion  of  Tilings  into  Permanentes> 
and  Flucntes ,  into  what  remain,  and  what  pafs  away, 
is  the  proper  Source  of  the  DiftinCtion  between  Nouns 
and  Verbs  \  the  firft  being  to  fignify  what  remains,  and 
the  fecond  what  paffes. 

But  from  what  wc  have  faid  it  is  cafy  to  perceive, 
that  thefe  Definitions  arc  all  falfe ;  and  that  the  only 
true  Definition  is.  Vox  fignificans  affirmationem :  This 
Definition  includes  all  that  is  eftential  to  the  Verb  \  but 
if  one  would  likewife  include  its  principal  Accidents,  one 
might  define  it,  Vox  fignificans  affirmationem ,  cum  de¬ 
foliation  e  pcrfoiitc,  numcri  &  temporis ;  a  Word  which 
fignifies  an  Affirmation  with  a  Delignation  of  Perfon, 
Number  and  Tenfe  :  Which  is  what  properly  agrees  to 
the  Verb  Subftantive  eft. 

For  as  to  other  Verbs ,  ‘confidered  as  becoming  dif¬ 
ferent  by  the  Union  of  certain  Attributes,  one  may  de¬ 
fine  them  thus  ;  Vox  fignificans  affirmationem  alicujtis 
attributiy  cum  dcftgnatione  per  fome,  nttmeri  temporis  \ 
a  Word  which  expreffes  the  Affirmation  of  fome  Attri¬ 
bute  ,  witli  a  ’ Defoliation  of  Perfon ,  Number  and 
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Verbs  are  varioufly  divided  ;  with  relpeX  to  the  Sub¬ 
ject  they  are  divided  into,  a  Clive,  pajfive ,  neuter,  &c. 
With  refpeX  to  their  Inflexions,  into  regular ,  and  irre¬ 
gular  ;  perfonal,  and  imper final ,  auxiliary,  fzibftantive ,  &c. 

Verb  active,  is  a  which  exprelfes  an  AXion 
that  falls  on  another  SubjeX,  •  or  ObjcX.  Such  are 
I  love ,  I  'work,  &c.  which  fignify  the  Adtion  of  loving , 
working ,  &c. — Of  thefe.  Grammarians  make  three  Kinds  * 
the  one  called  Tranfitivc,  where  the  Adtion  paffes  on  a 
Subject  different  from  the  Agent  ; — Reflected,  where 
the  AXion  returns  upon  the  Agent. — Reciprocal,  where 
the  Adtion  realms  mutually  upon  the  two  Agents  that 
produce  it. 

Verb  pajfive,  is  that  which  exprelfes  a  Paflion,  or 
which  receives  the  Adtion  of  fome  Agent,  and  which  is 
conjugated  in  the  modern  Tongues  with  the  auxiliary 
Verb ,  I  am,  je  [ids,  jo  fino ,  &c.  —  Some  do  not  allow 
of  any  Verbs  pajfive  in  the  modern  Languages  :  The 
Reafon  is,  what  we  call  pajfive,  is  nothing  but  the  Par¬ 
ticiple  of  the  Verb,  joined  with  the  auxiliary  Verb,  to  be  ; 
whereas  the  Verbs  pajfive  of  the  Latin ,  &c.  have  their 
particular  Terminations. 

Verb  neuter,  is  that  which  fignifies  an  Adtion  that  has 
no  particular  Objedt  whereon  to  fall  ;  but  which,  of  it- 
felf,  takes  up  the  whole  Idea  of  the  Adtion. — As,  I 
Jleep,  thou  yawnejl,  he  [lores,  we  walk,  you  run,  they  Jland. 

. —  The  Latins  call  them  Neuters,  by  reafon  they  are 
neither  aCiive  nor  pajfive  ;  though  they  have  the  Force 
and  Signification  of  both:  As  1  languifh ,  fignifies  as 
much  as  1  am  languifhing  ;  I  obey ,  as  much  as  I  exercifi 
Obedience,  See.  only  that  they  have  no  Regimen  to  par¬ 
ticularize  this  Signification. 

Of  thefe  Verbs  there  are  fome  which  form  their  Tenfes 
by  the  auxiliary  Verb,  to  have  \  as  I  have  Jlept,  you  have 
run.’ — -Thefe  Grammarians  call  Neuters  aft  he. 

Others  there  are,  which  form  their  compound  Parts 
by  the  auxiliary,  to  be  ;  as  to  come,  to  arrive,  See.  for  we 
fay  I  am  come,  not  /  have  come  ;  in  French  Je  fids  venu, 
not  Jai  vennu,  &c.  Thefe  are  called  Neuters  pajfive. 

Verb  fitbjlantive ,  is  that  which  exprefles  the  Being,  or 
Subftance  which  the  Mind  forms  to  itfelf,  or  fuppofes  in 
the  Objedt*  whether  it  be  there  or  r.ot*  a  lam,  thou 
art,  in  French  Je  fuis,  tu  es. 

Auxiliary y  or  helping  Verbs,  are  thofe  which  ferve  in 
conjugating  a  Hive  and  pajfive  Verbs  ;  fuch  are  I  am,  I 
have ,  See. 

The  Abbot  Dangeau  diftinguifhes  all  Verbs  into  two 
general  Kinds,  viz.  auxiliary .  Verbs,  and  thofe  which 
make  ufc  of  Auxiliaries.  This  DiftinXion  fome  may 
take  as  not  very  juft  *,  in  regard,  auxiliary  Verbs  fome- 
times  make  ufe  of  Auxiliaries  themfelves  ;  'but  this  docs 
not  deftroy  the  Divifion,  it  only  (hews  that  the  auxiliary 
Verb  has  two  Formalities,  or  two  different  Qualities  to 
be  confidered  under  *  in  virtue  whereof,  it  conftitufcs  as 
it  were,  two  Sorts  of  Verbs. 

The  Verbs  which  make  ufe  of  Auxiliaries,  he  divides 
into  aftivc,  neuter,  and  pronominal  —  Verbs  neuter  he 
Further  diftinguifhes  into  neuters  aftive,  and  neuters  paf 
five. — Pronom dials  he  diftinguifhes  into  identic ,  reci¬ 
procal,  neutrifed,  and  pajfived.  —  But  fevcral  of  thefe  arc 
peculiar  to  the  French  Language. 

V erbs  in  the  Englijb ,  and  mo  ft  modern  Tongues,  do 
not  change  their  Endings,  as  in  Latin,  to  denote  the  fc- 
veral  Times,  Modes,  &c.  of  their  Being,  Doing,  or 

Suffering;  bur  in  lieu  thereof,  make  ufc  of  Auxiliaries : 

as  have ,  am,  be,  do,  will;  Jh all,  may,  can ,  See. 

Regular  Verbs,  are  thofe  which  are  conjugated  after 
fome  one  Manner,  Rule,  or  Analogy. 

Irregular ,  or  Anamolous  Ver  ns,  are  thofe  which  have 

fomething  Angular  in  the  Terminations,  or  Formation  of 
their  Tenfes. 


The  Irregularity  in  EngliJJj  Verbs,  lies  wholly  in  the 
formation  of  the  prefer  Tenfe,  and  paffive  Participle 
—The  fir  ft,  and  mod  general  Irregularity,  took  its  Rife 
Jrom  the  Quickncfs  of  our  Pronunciation,  by  changing 
the  Confonant  d  into  t\  the  Vowel  e,  in  the  regulai 
Ending  cd,  being  cut  off,  that  the  Pronunciation  migh 
be  more  ready  :  Thus  for  dwelled ,  keeped,  fouled ,  w< 
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hiy  dwelt,  kept ,  [cut. 


Verbs  imper  final,  are  thofe  which  have  only  the 
third  Perfon,  as  it  behoves,  &c. 

As  the  Nouns  are  declined,  the  Verbs  are  conjugated  * 
and  what  is  called  Declenfion  with  regard  ro  Nouns,  &c. 
is  called  Conjugation  with  regard  to  Verbs. 

Conjugation,  is  an  orderly  Diftribution  of  the  fe- 
veral  Parts  or  Inflexions  of  Verbs,  in  their  different  Moods 
and  Tenles,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  each  other. 

The  Latins  have  lour  Conjugations,  dirtinguilhed  by 
the  Terminations  of  their  Infinitive,  are,  ere,  ere ,  ire-, 
and  molt  of  the  French  Grammarians  reduce  the  Conju¬ 
gations  of  our  Language  to  the  fame  Number,  ending  in 
er,  re,  ir,  and  oir. 

In  Englijb ,  where  the  Verbs  have  lcarce  any  natural 
Inflexions,  but  derive  all  their  Variations  from  addi¬ 
tional  Particles,  Pronouns,  &c.  they  have  hardly  any 
fuch  Things  as  ftriX  Conjugations. 

Conjugations  confift  of  Moods,  Tenfes,  Perfons,  and 
Numbers. 

Mood,  01  Mode,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  different  Man¬ 
ners  of  conjugating  Verbs,  agreeably  to  the  different 

AXions,  or  AfieXions  to  be  exprefTed  *  as  Jhewing , 
commanding,  wiping,  See. 

Hence  arife  five  Moods,  viz.  the  Indicative,  Impera¬ 
tive,  Optative,  Subjunctive,  and  Infinitive. 

Some  Grammarians  reckon  but  four  Moods ,  confound¬ 
ing  the  Optative  with  the  Subjunctive  ;  and  fome  make 
fix,  dividing  the  Optative  into  Potential,  and  Optative. 

T.  he  Greeks  have  five  Moods  of  Verbs  differing  in 
Termination  *  but  the  Latins  have  but  four.  —  In  Eng- 
lijh,  the  Terminations  are  the  fame  in  all  the  Moods. 

The  Indicative ,  is  the  firft  Mood,  or  Manner  of  Con¬ 
jugating  Verbs,  fhewing  either  the  Time  prefen  t,  paft, 
or  future. 

The  Imperative ,  is  the  Mood,  or  Manner  of  Conju¬ 
gating  a  Verb,  ferving  to  exp  refs  a  Commandment,  as 
go,  come  *  or  in  French  a Ues,  venes ,  See. 

The  Optative ,  is  the  third  Mood,  in  the  Conjugation 
of  Verbs,  ferving  to  exprefs  an  ardent  Defire,  or  Wifh 
for  any  Thing. 

Inftead  of  a  particular  Mood,  or  a  particular  Set  of 
Inflexions  to  exprefs  this  Defire,  the  EngliJJj,  Latins ,  See. 
exprefs  it  by  an  Adverb  of  wifhing  prefixed  to  it.  The 
Latins  by  utinam  *  the  French  by  pint  a  Lieu  ;  and  the 
Englijb  by  would  to  God,  See. 

In  thefe  Languages,  fetting  afide  the  Adverb,  the 
Optative  is  the  fame  with  the  Subjunctive  •,  the  Inflexions 

of  the  Verb  which  make  what  we  call  Moods,  being  the 
fame  in  both. 

Indeed,  in  the  Greek ,  the  Wifh  is  exprefled  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  Inflexion,  thence  call'd  Optative  ;  and  in  the  French , 
Spanijh ,  and  Italian,  there  is  lomething  like  it  •,  their 
triple  Tenfes  ferving  the  fame  Purpofe.  * — But  the  op¬ 
tative  Mood  may  be  fafely  retrenched  from  the  Latin , 
and  EngliJJj. 

The  Subjunftive  is  the  fourth  Mood ,  or  Manner  of 
conjugating  Verbs;  thus  called,  becaufe  uliially  fubjoin- 
ccl  to  lome  other  Verbs,  or  at  lead  to  lomc  other  Par¬ 
ticle,  as  if  I  love  \  though  this  were  true.  See. 

The  Greek  is  almolt  the  only  Language,  that  properly 
lias  any  fubjunClivc  Mood ;  though  the  French,  Spanijh , 
and  Italian  have  fome  Shew  thereof. — In  all  other  Lan¬ 
guages  the  fame  Inflexions  ferve  for  the  optative,  and 
the  fubjunClivc  Moods:  For  which  Reafon  the  fubjunClivc 
Mood  might  be  retrenched  from  the  Latin,  and  thofe 
other  Grammars ;  it  not  being  the  different  Ways  of 
fignify ing,  which  may  be  very  much  multiplied,  but 
the  different  Inflexions  that  conftitute  the  different 
Moods . 

The  Infinitive  is  the  fifth  Mood,  or  Manner  of  conju¬ 
gating  of  Verbs. 

The  Infinitive,  docs  not  denote  any  precife  Time,  nor 
docs  it  determine  the  Number,  or  Perfons,  but  exprefles 
Things  in  a  loole  indefinite  Manner,  as  to  teach.  See. 

In  mod  Languages  both  a  orient  and  modern,  the 
Infinitive  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  Termination  peculiar  ro  it, 
as  to7t1uv  in  the  Greek ,  [crib ere  in  the  Latin,  wire  in  the 
French,  [river  c  in  the  Italian,  &c.  but  the  EngliJJj  is 
defcXive  in  this  Point ;  lb  that  to  denote  the  Infinitive , 
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they  are  obliged  to  have  Recourfe  to  the  Article  to,  ex¬ 
cept  fometimes  when  two  or  more  Infinitives  follow 

each  other. 

The  Practice  of  ufing  a  Number  of  Infinitives  fuc- 
cefllvely,  is  a  great,  but  a  common  Fault  in  Language  ; 
as  he  offered  to  go  to  teach  to  write  Englijh.  Indeed  where 
Infinitives  have  no  Dependancc  on  each  other,  they  may 
be  u fed  elegantly  enough  ;  as  to  mourn ,  tofigh ,  to  Jink, 
to  fwoon ,  to  die. 

For  the  Origin  of  Moods,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
Verbs  are  of  that  kind  of  Words,  which  fignity  the 
Manner  and  Form  of  our  Thoughts,  whereof  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  is  Affirmation.  Verbs  are  alfo  formed  to  receive 
feveral  Inflections,  as  the  Affirmation  regards  different 
Perfons,  and  different  Times  ;  whence  aril'e  the  Perfons 
and  Tenfes  of  Verbs. 

But  befides  thefe.  Men  have  thought  fit  to  invent 
other  Inflections,  to  exprefs  what  paffes  in  their  Mind 
ftill  more  diftinCtly  :  For,  in  the  firft  Place  they  con- 
fidered,  that  befides  the  Ample  Affirmations,  as  he  loves , 
he  loved  \  there  were  others  modified,  and  conditional, 
as  if  he  loved ,  though  he  Jhould  love  :  And  the  better  to 
diftinguifh'  thefe  Affirmations  from  the  others,  they 
doubled  the  Inflections  of  thofc' Tenfes,  or  Times; 
making  fome  ferve  for  fimple  Affirmations,  as  I  love, 
he  loved ;  and  referving  the  reft  for  Affirmations  that 
were  modified  ;  as  if  he  fimild  love,  might  he  have  loved. 
Yet  they  kept  not  fteadily  to  their  Rules,  but  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  fimple  Inflections,  to  exprefs  Affirmations 
that  were  modified,  a s  &  ft  vereor,  for  6?  fi  verear . 
And  it  is  from  this  laft  kind  of  Inflection,  that  Gram¬ 
marians  have  formed  their  Subjunctive. 

But  further,  befides  the  Affirmation,  the  ACtion  of 
our  Will  may  be  taken  for  a  Mood,  or  Manner  of  our 
Thoughts  ;  and  Men  have  found  themfelves  under  a 
Neceflity  of  expreffing  what  they  will,  as  well  as  what 
they  think.  Now  we  may  will  a  Thing  in  feveral  Man¬ 
ners,  whereof  there  are  three  which  may  be  confidered  as 
the  Principal.  Firft  then,  we  fometimes  will  Things 
which  do  not  depend  on  ourfelves,  and  in  that  Cafe,  we 
only  will  them  by  a  bare  Willi,  which  the  Latins  exprefs 
by  the  Particle  utinam  ;  and  the  Englijh  by  pleafe  God . 
Some  Languages,  for  inftance,  the  Greeks  have  invented 
particular  Inflections  for  this  End  ;  whence  the  Gram¬ 
marians  have  taken  Occafion  to  call  it  the  optative 
Mood *,  and  there  fieems  fomething  like  both  in  the 
French ,  Italian ,  and  Spanifis  Tongues,  in  regard  thofe 
have  a  kind  of  triple  Tenfes  ;  but  in  Latin ,  Englifij,  Sec. 
the  fame  Inflections  ferve  for  the  SubjunCtivc,  and  for 
the  Optative.  For  this  Reafon  one  may  very  well  re¬ 
trench  this  Word  from  the  Latin  Conjugations  ;  it  being 
the  di  fir  rent  Inflections  that  make  Moods,  not  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Manner  of  ligni lying,  which  may  be  varied  to 
Infinity. 

We  fometimes  will  in  another  Manner  *,  as  when  we 
are  content  a  Tiling  Ihould  come  to  pafs,  though  we  do 
not  ablolutcly  defire  it ;  as  when  Terence  fays,  projundat, 
perdat ,  percat,  let  him  fp end,  fink,  perifli.  Men  might 
have  invented  a  particular  Inflection  to  exprefs  this 
Movement,  as  in  the  Greek  they  have  done  to  exprefs  a 
fimple  Defire  ;  but  they  iiave  not  done  it,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  make  ufe  of  the  SubjunCtivc  :  In  Englijh  they 
add  the  Particle  let  him  fpend,  &c.  Authors  call  this  the 
potential,  or  conccjfivc  Mood. 

The  third  Manner  of  willing,  is,  when  what  we  defire, 
depending  on  another  Pcrfon,  of  whom  wc  can  obtain 
it/wc  lignify  our  Will  that  wc  do  it.  This  is  the  Mo¬ 
tion  wc  ufe,  when  wc  command  or  pray  •,  and  to  exprefs 
this  Motion  was  the  imperative  Mood  invented,  which 
has  no  firft  Per  foil  in  the  lingular,  bccaufe  a  Man,  pro¬ 
perly  fpcaking,  cannot  command  himfclf:  In  Ionic 
Languages  it  has  no  third  Pcrfon,  bccaufe,  in  StridneJs, 
a  Man  cannot  command  any  Pcrfon,  but  him  to  whom 
he  fpcaks  or  add  reliefs  himfclf.  And  in  regard  the  Com¬ 
mand  or  Prayer  always  relates  to  what  is  to  come,  it 
happens  that  the  imperative  Mood,  and  the  future  Tcnfe 
are  frequently  ufed  for  each  other  (cfpecially  in  the  He¬ 
brew)  as  non  oc rides,  thou  Jhalt  not  kill,  for  do  not  kill. 

\  Imre  fome  Grammarians  place  the  Imperatives  among 
the  Number  o!  Futures. 


Of  all  the  Moods  we  have  mentioned,  the  oriental 
Languages  have  none  but  the  laft,  which  is  the  Impera¬ 
tive.  The  Method  taken  for  it  in  Engiijh  is  cither  to 
omit  the  Pronoun,  or  tranfpole  it ;  thus,  I  love,  is  a 
fimple  Affirmation  ;  love  we,  an  Imperative. 

Tense,  Lime  (the  next  Tiling  I  confider  in  the  Con¬ 
jugation  of  Verbs)  is  one  Inflection  of  Verbs,  whereby 
they  are  made  to  fignify,  or  diftinguifh  the  Circumftance 
of  Time,  of  the  Thing  they  affirm  or  attribute. 

The  Affirmatives  made  by  Verbs,  are  different  as 
to  Point  of  Time  ;  fince  we  may  affirm  a  Thing  is,  was, 
or  will  be  ;  hence  a  Neceflity  of  a  Set  of  Inflections,  to 
denote  thofe  feveral  Times ;  which  Inflections  the  En¬ 
glijh  Grammarians  call  by  a  barbarous  Word  Tenfes,  from 
the  French  Temps ,  Time;  and  molt  other  Languages  call 
them  limply  Times. 

There  are  but  three  fimple  Tenfes ;  the  Prefent,  as  I 
love ,  amo,  in  Latin ,  faime ,  in  French  ;  the  Preter,  pre¬ 
terit,  or  paft,  I  have  loved,  amavi ,  in  Latin,  fai  aims, 
in  French  ;  and  the  Future ,  as  I  will  love ,  amabo ,  in  La¬ 
tin,  f aimer a i,  in  French. 

But  in  Regard,  in  the  Preter  Tcnfe,  one  may  either 
exprefs  the  Thing  as  juft  done  or  paft,  or  indefinitely, 
and  barely  that  it  was  done,  hence  in  moft  Languages, 
arile  two  Kinds  of  Preterits,  the  one  definite ,  marking 
the  Thing  to  be  precifely  done*,  as  I  have  written,  l 
have  faid ,  j’ai  eferit,  fai  dit,  in  French  ;  and  the  other 
indefinite ,  or  aorift,  denoting  a  Thing  done  indetermi¬ 
nately  *,  as  I  wrote ,  I  went ,  j'efcrivis ,  fallai ,  in 
French. 

The  Future  Tenfe  admits  of  the  lame  Variety. 
Befides  the  three  fimple  Tenfes ,  others  have  been  in¬ 
vented,  called  compound  Tenfes  ;  exprefling  the  Relation 
of  the  fimple  ones  to  each  other.  The  firft  exprefles  the 
Relation  of  the  Pajl  to  the  Prefent,  and  is  called  the 
Preter imperfett  Tenfe,  becaufe  it  does  not  mark  die 
Tiling  Amply,  and  properly  as  done,  but  as  imper¬ 
fect  and  prefent  with  refpeCt  to  another  Thing  paft  ;  as 
I  was  at  Supper  when  he  entered.  Cum  intravit  ccena - 
bam ,  in  the  Latin  ;  j’etois  a  Soupper  qiiand  il  entra,  in 
the  French. 

The  fecond  Compound  Tenfe  marks  the  Time  paft 
doubly  ;  and  is  therefore  called  PlufqtiamperfeCl  T enfie ,  as 
I  had  fupped,  Ccenaveram ,  in  the  Latin  ;  javois  Souppe , 
in  the  French. 

The  third  compound  Tenfe  denotes  the  future  with  re- 
lpeCt  to  the  paft,  as  I  fhall  have  fupped  ;  ccenavero  in 
the  Latin  ;  Jdurai  foupe  in  the  French. 

Note ,  That  the  feveral  Tenfes  or  Times ,  are  properly 
denoted  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  by  particular  Inflec¬ 
tions  :  In  the  Englijh,  French,  and  other  modern 
Tongues,  the  auxiliary  Verbs  to  be,  and  to  have,  ctrc 
and  avoir  are  called  in. 

As  to  the  Oriental  Languages,  they  have  only  two 
fimple  Tenfes,  the  pajl ,  and  future,  without  any  Di- 
ftindions  of  imperfeCf,  more  than  per  Jett,  &cc.  which 
renders  thofe  Languages  lubjcCt  to  Abundance  of  Am¬ 
biguities  which  others  are  free  from. 

Verbs  when  conjugated,  are  applicable  to  three  dif¬ 
ferent  Perfons,  e.gr. — I  love,  Jaime,  is  a  Verb  ufed  in 
the  firft  Perfon ,  thou  lovrft,  tu  aime,  defigns  the  fecond 
Per  Jon  \  he  loveth,  il  aime,  marks  the  third,  and  thus  in 
the  plural  Number  :  For  Verbs  in  their  Conjugations,, 
like  Nouns  in  their  Dcclcnfions  admit  of  two  Numbers, 
viz.  the  fingular,  and  the  plural  Number. 

From  the  Verbs  IT1  pafs  to  the  Participle,  which 
is  an  AdjeClive  formed  of  a  Verb  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it 
Hill  participates  of  fome  of  the  Properties  of  the  Verb, 
retaining  the  Regimen  and  Signification  thereof ;  whence 
moft  Authors  confound  it  with  Verbs. 

There  arc  two  Kinds  of  Participles,  the  one  called 
allivc ,  becaufe  exprefling  the  Subject  which  makes  the 
Ad  ion  of  the  Verb  ;  as  legens,  an  (liens,  reading ,  hearing. 
The  other  called  pajfive,  becaufe  exprefling  the  Subjed 
that  receives  the  Attion  of  the  Verb,  as  leCitim,  audition, 
read,  heard. 

As  the  Englifij  Adjcdivcs  are  not  declined,  the  Par¬ 
ticiples  being  Veal  Adjcdivcs,  are  nor  declined  neither  •, 
in  the  hut  in,  ike.  where  tin-  Adjcdivcs  are  declined, 
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the  Participles  aClive,  are  declin’d  Jikewife.  Thus  they 
fay,  Audiens ,  Audienlis ,  Audienti ,  &c.  and  in  the  French ; 
the  Participles  pafftve  are  declinable  as  their  Adjectives, 
as  /*<«  leu,  il  a  leu ,  /j&,  &c. 

In  the  Englijh ,  the  Participles  and  Gerunds  are  not  at 
all  diftingui  (liable. 

Gerund,  is  a  Sort  of  Tenfe  or  Time  of  the  Infini¬ 
tive  Mood,  like  to  the  Participle,  but  indeclinable. 

The  Gerund  exprefifes  not  only  the  Time,  but  alfo  the 
Manner  of  an  Action,  as  he  fell  in  running  Pofi ,  II  tom- 
ha  en  courant  la  pofte ,  in  the  French. 

It  differs  from  the  Participle,  in  that  it  exprefles  the 
Time,  which  the  Participle  does  not.  And  from  the 
Tenfe,  properly  fo  called,  in  that  it  exprefifes  the  Man¬ 
ner,  which  the  Tenfe  does  not. 

Grammarians  are  much  embarafied  to  fettle  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Character  of  Gerunds :  It  is  certain  they  arc  no 
"Verbs,  nor  diftiodt  Moods  of  Verbs,  in  regard  they  do 
not  mark  any  Judgment  or  Affirmation  of  the  Mind, 
which  is  theEficnce  of  a  Verb.  And  befides  they  have 
Cafes,  which  Verbs  have  not.  Some,  therefore,  will 
have  them  to  be  Adjeftives  paffive,  whofe  Subftantive 
is  the  Infinitive  of  the  Verb  :  On  this  Footing,  they  de¬ 
nominate  them  verbal  Nouns,  or  Names  formed  of  Verbs, 
and  retaining  the  ordinary  Regimen  thereof ;  thus  fay 
they.  Tempi! s  eft  leg endi  libros ,  or  librorum ,  is  as  much 
as  to  fay,  Tempus  eft  r»  leg  ere  libros ,  vel  librorum ;  but 
others  Hand  up  againft  this  Dedfion. 

Now  for  the  Adverb,  which  is  a  Particle  join’d  to  a 
Verb,  AdjeCtive,  or  Participle,  to  exprefs  their  Manner 
of  aCting  or  fuffering  ;  or  to  mark  feme  Circumftance  or 
Quality  fignified  by  them. 

The  Word  is  formed  from  the  Propofidon  ad,  to, 
and  verbum ,  a  Verb,  and  fignifies  literally  a  Word  join¬ 
ed  to  a  Verb,  to  fhew  how,  or  when,  or  where  one  is, 

does,  or  fuffers ;  as  the  Boy  paints  neatly,  writes  ill ;  the 
Houfe  ftands  there ,  &c. 

Not  that  the  Adverb  is  confin’d  purely  to  the  Verb, 
but  becaufe  that  it  is  mod:  ordinarily  in  Ufe,  whence  it  be¬ 
comes^  fo  denominated,  xar  We  frequently  find 

it  join’d  to  AdjeClives,  and  fometimes  even  to  Subftan- 
tives,  particularly  where  thole  Subftantives  fignify  an 
Attribute,  or  Quality  of  the_  Thing  fpoken  of ;  v.  gr. 
he  is  very  fick,  he  aCts  prudently,  he  is  truly  King. 

An  Adverb  is  I  ike  wife  join’d  fometimes  to  another 
Adverb,  to  modify  its  Meaning,  v.g.  very  devoutly ,  in 
French *  fort  devotement,  whence  feme  Grammarians 
chufe  rather  to  call  Adverbs,  Modificatives  compri¬ 
zing  under  this  one  general  Term,  both  Adverbs ,  Con¬ 
junctions,  Prepofitions,  and  even  AdjeClives. 

Adverbs  are  very  numerous,  but  may  be  reduced  un¬ 
der  the  general  Gaffes  of  Adverbs  of  Time ,  of  Place,  of 
Order,  of  Quantity,  of  Quality,  of  Manner,  of  Affirma¬ 
tion,  of  Doubting,  afid  of  Comparifon. 

From  Adverbs  I’ll  pafs  to  Conjunction,  which  is  a 
Particle  which  exprefles  a  Relation,  or  Dcpcndancc  be¬ 
tween  Words  and  Phrafes  ;  thus  called,  becaufe  ferving 

to  join  or  conned  the  Parts,  or  Members  of  a 
Difcourfe. 

The  Conjunction  is  the  fixth  of  the  eight  vulgar  Parts  of 
Speech.  Conjunctions  render  the  Difcourfe  more  fmooth, 
and  fluent  ;  and  ferve  very  good  Purpofes  in  the  argu¬ 
mentative  and  narrative  Style,  but  mull  ever  be  omit¬ 
ted  where  a  Pcrfon  fpcaks  with  Emotion,  as  only  ferving 
to  weaken  and  enervate  it.  Boileau  obferves,  that  no¬ 
thing  gives  more  Warmth  and  Life  to  a  Difcourfe,  than 
to  drop  the  Conjunctions  or  Copulatives:  A  Paflion,' 
adds  he,  embarrafied  with  Conjunctions ,  and  ufclcfs  Par¬ 
ticles,  lofcs  all  the  Eire  and  Vehemence  it  would  get  in 
its  Progrcfs. 

Conjunctions  arc  of  various  Kinds.  —  Copulative,  or 
Conjunctive  Conjunctions,  arc  thofe  which  exprefs  a  Rela¬ 
tion  of  Union,  or  Companion  between  Things,  as  and, 
&  5  only,  tanlum  ;  as  much  as,  tan  turn  quantum  ;  in  the 
fame  Manner  as,  quemadmodum  ;  neither  more  nor  lefs, 
taut  tandem  ;  innfmuch  as,  quippe  •,  not  only,  non  modo  ; 
but  alfo,  fed  etinm ,  &c. 

Conjunctions  Advcrfattve,  are  thofe  which  exprefs 
*  Reftridtion,  or  Contrariety  ;  as  but,  fed  j  neverchdds, 
tamcn  ;  although,  ctiamfi  ;  far  from,  adco  non . 
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Conjunctions  Caufal,  arc  thofe  that  fhew  that  the 
Reafon  of  iomething  is  brought  ;  as  for,  mm  ;  becaufe, 

quia-,  feeing,  quippe-,  the  rather  fince,  eo  niagis  quo  • 
Lnaiinuch  as,  quatenus. 

Conjunctions  Conclufiyc ,  are  thofe  which  denote  a 
Confequence  drawn  ;  as,  for  which  Reafon,  qua  propter-, 

but  then,  atqiti  ;  of- Confequence,  ideoque  ;  fe  chat,  ila 
tit,  &c. 

Conjunctions  Conditional,  are  thofe  which  import  a 

Condition  ;  as,  if,  ft  ;  if  not,  Ji  minus  ;  on  Condition 

that,  ed  lege  at  ;  provided  that,  dummodo  ut  ;  in  Cafe  of, 
fi  vero. 


Conjunct  ions  Continuative,  are  thofe  which  exprefs 

a  Succeffion,  or  Continuation  of  the  Difcourfe  •,  as,  in 

EfFcdl,  reipfa  ;  even,  ctiam  ;  whatever  it  be,  quic- 
quid  fit . 

Conjunctions  Disjunctive,  are  thofe  which  exprefs 
a  Relation  of  Separation  or  Divifion;  as,  neither,  nec-, 
whether,  five  or  vel. 

Conjunctions  Dubiiative,  arc  thofe  which  exprefs 
feme  Doubt  or  Sufpenfion  of  Opinion  ;  as,  if,  that  is 
to  fay  ;  if,  Cfr. 

Conjunction  Exceptive  arc,  if  it  be  not,  nifi  ft-, 
unlefs  that,  nifi,  &c. 

Next  comes  Preposition,  which  is  an  indeclinable 
Particle,  which  yet  ferves  to  govern  the  Nouns  that 
follow  it;  fuch  are  per,  pro ,  propter ,  in,  with,  through, 
from,  by,  &c. 

They  are  called  Prepofitions ,  becaufe  prepofit<e,  placed 
before  the  Nouns  they  govern. 

F.  Buffer  does  not  allow  the  Prepofition  to  be  a  Part 
of  Speech,  but  merely  a  Modificacive  of  a  Part  of  Speech, 

viz.  of  the  Noun,  ferving  only  to  modify,  or  circum- 
ftantiate  it. 

From  this  we’ll  pafs  to  Interjection,  which  is 
an  Expreffion  ufed  to  denote  feme  fudden  Motion,  or 
Pafiion  of  the  Mind,  as  oh  !  he !  &c. 

As  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Exprefiions  ufed  on  thofe 
Occafions  are  taken  from  Nature  alone,  the  real  Inter¬ 
jections  in  moft  Languages  are  Monofyllables.  And  as 
all  Nations  agree  in  thofe  natural  Paffions,  fe  do  they  a- 
gree  in  the  Signs  and  Indications  of  them,  as  of  Love, 
Mirth,  &V. 

Some  deny  th z  Interjections  to  be  Words,  or  any  Part 
of  Speech,  and  make  them  mere  natural  Signs  of  the 
Motions  or  Paffions  of  the  Mind,  exprefied  by  thefe  in- 
articulated  Sounds,  feveral  whereof  Brutes  have  in  com¬ 
mon  with  us.  But  as  thefe  are  Pafiions,  and  mud 
be  reprefented  in  Difcourfe,  the  Interjection  has  a 
good  Foundation  in  Nature,  and  is  a  neccfiary  Part 
of  Speech. 

The  Greeks  confound  their  Interjections  with  Ad¬ 
verbs  ;  and  the  Hebrews  confound  them  with  their  Ad¬ 
verbs  and  Prepofitions,  calling  them  all  by  the  general 
Name  Particle . 


Note,  That  the  lafl  Part  of  our  Divifion  of  Grammar,  is 
the  DoCtrine  of  Sentences,  which  confiders  the  placing 
or  joining  Words  together,  called  Syntax  ;  therefore 
we  mud  endeavour  to  learn  this  lafl  Part,  as  wc  have 
done  all  the  three  others. 

The  Syntax,  ITNTAHIS,  is  the  Con  ft  r  lift  ion,  or 
Connexion  ol  the  Words  of  a  Language  into  Sentences, 
or  Phrafes. 

E.  Buffer  more  accurately  defines  Syntax,  the  Manner 
of  conftrudting  one  Word  with  another,  with  Regard  to 
the  different  Terminations  thereof,  preferibed  by  the 
Rules  of  Grammar. 

Some  Authors,  as  M.  Vauglas ,  confounds  Syntax  with 
Style  ;  but  there  is  a  real  Difference. 

The  Office  of  Syntax,  is  to  confulcr  the  natural  Suita¬ 
bleness  of  Words  with  Refpeft  to  one  another;  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  them  agree  in  the  Gender,  Number,  Pcr¬ 
fon,  Mood,  &c. 

To  offend  in  any  of  thefe  Points,  is  called  to  offend 
againft  Syntax ;  and  fuch  Kind  of  Offence,  when  gmfs, 
is  called  a  Sokcifm\  and  when  more  flight,  a  Bar- 
bar  if  n. 

The  feveral  Parts  of  Speech  arc,  with  Regard  toLan. 
guage,  what  Materials  arc  with  Regard  to  a  Building. 
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How  well  prepar’d  foevcr  they  may  be,  they  will  never 
make  a  Houfe,  unlefs  they  be  placed  conformable  to  the 
Rules  of  Architecture.  It  is  properly  the  Syntax  that 
gives  the  Forms  to  Language,  and  it  is  that  on  which 
turn  the  molt  efiential  Parts  of  Grammar. 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  Syntax  ;  the  one  of  Concord, 
wherein  the  Words  are  to  agree  in  Gender,  Number, 
Cafe,  and  Per  (on. 

The  other  of  Regimen  or  Government,  wherein 
one  Word  governs  another,  and  occafions  fome  Varia¬ 
tion  therein. 

The  firft,  generally  fpeaking,  is  the  fame  in  all  Lan¬ 
guages,  as  being  the  natural  Series  of  what  is  uled  al- 
m oil  every  where;  the  latter  to  dillinguifh  Difcourfc. 
Thus  the  DiftinCtion  of  two  Numbers,  fingular  and 
plural,  has  rendered  it  necefTary  to  make  the  AdjeCtive 
agree  with  the  Subftantive  in  Number  ;  that  is,  to  make 
the  one  lingular  or  pliftal,  when  the  other  is  fo ;  for  as 
the  Subftantive  is  the  Subject  confufedly,  though  direct¬ 
ly  marked  by  the  AdjcCtive;  if  the  Subftantive  cx- 
preffes  feveral,  there  muft  be  feveral  Subjects  exprel- 
fed  in  that  Form  by  the  AdjcCtive ;  and  by  Confe- 
quence  it  ought  to  be  in  the  plural;  as  homines  do  Eli, 
learned  Men  ;  but  there  being  no  Variety  of  Termination 
in  the  Adjective,  in  Englijh,  to  dillinguifh  the  Number, 
it  is  only  implied. 

The  DiftinCtion  of  Mafculine  and  Feminine  Gender, 
obliges  the  Languages  which  have  diftinCt  Terminations 
to  have  a  Concordance,  or  Agreement  between  the  Sub- 
llantive  and  AdjcCtive,  in  Gender,  as  well  as  Number  ; 
and  for  the  fame  Reafon,  the  Verbs  are  to  agree  with  the 
Nouns  and  Pronouns  in  Number  and  Pcrfon.  If  at  any 
Time  we  meet  with  any  Thing  that  feems  to  contradict 
thefe  Rules,  it  is  by  a  Figure  of  Speech,  /.  e.  by  having 
lbrne  Word  underftood,  or  by  confidering  the  Thoughts 
rather  than  the  Words  themfelves. 

The  Syntax  of  Government  on  the  contrary,  is  generally 
arbitrary,  and  on  that  Account  differs  in  moft  Langua¬ 
ges.  One  Language,  forlnftance,  forms  their  Regimen 
by  Cafes,  as  the  Latin  and  Greek :  Others  ufe  Par¬ 
ticles  in  lieu  thereof,  as  the  French ,  Englijh ,  Italian , 
Spanijh,  See. 

One  or  two  general  Rules,  however,  may  be  here 
noted,  which  obtain  in  all  Languages,  i.  That  there 
is  no  Nominative  Cafe,  but  has  a  Relation  to  fome  Verb, 
either  expreffed  or  underftood  ;  fince  we  do  not  only 
lpeak  to  exp  refs  what  we  perceive,  but  to  exprels 
what  wc  think  of  what  we  perceive,  which  is  done  by 
the  Verb. 

2.  That  there  is  no  Verb,  but  has  its  Nominative 
Cafe,  either  expreffed  or  underftood  ;  for  the  Office 
of  the  Verb  being  to  affirm,  there  muft  be  fomething  to 
affirm  of,  which  is  the  Subject,  or  Nominative  Cafe  of 
the  Verb,  except  before  an  Infinitive,  where  it  is  an  Ac- 
cufative,  as  Scio  Pctrmn  ejfe  do £1  tun,  I  know  Peter  to  be 
learned. 

3.  There  is  no  AdjcCtive  but  has  a  Relation  to  fome 
Subftantive,  in  Regard  the  AdjcCtive  marks  confufedly 
the  Subftantive  ;  which  is  the  SubjcCl  of  the  Form  or 
Quality,  marked  by  the  AdjcClive. 

4.  That  there  never  comes  any  Genitive  Cafe,  but  what 
is  govern’d  by  fome  other  Noun. 

5.  The  Government  of  Verbs  is  frequently  taken  from 
various  Sorts  of  References,  included  in  the  Cafes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Practice  of  (paltom  or  Age  ;  which  yet 
docs  not  change  the  fpccifiqk  Relation  of  each  Cafe,  but 
only  fhews  that  Cuftom  has  made  Choice  of  this  or  that. 
Thus  the  Latins  fay,  Juvarc  a! i quern,  L?  opittilari,  alictii: 
The  French,  Servir  quclquun,  &  fervir  a  quelquc  chofc ; 
and  in  the  Spanijh,  the  Generality  of  Verbs  govern  indif¬ 
ferently  a  Dative  and  an  Acculative  Cafe. 

It  is  cafy  to  underftand,  that  thefe  general  Rules  arc 
the  Foundation  of  the  DoClrinc  of  Sentences  ;  fince  a  Sen¬ 
tence  denotes  a  Period  ;  or  a  Set  of  Words  comprehend¬ 
ing  fome  perfect  Scnfe,  or  Sentiment  of  the  Mind. 

Every  Sentence  comprehends  at  Icuft  three  Words. 

The  J3u finely  of  Pointing,  is  to  diltinguidi  feveral 
Parts  or  Members  of  Sentences,  lb  as  to  rentier  the  Sen (c 
thereof  the  cleared:,  apteft,  and  fullell  pofiible, 

In  every  Sentence  there  arc  two  Parts  nec charily  re¬ 


quir’d  ;  a  Noun  for  the  SubjeCt,  and  a  definite  Verb  .* 
Whatever  is  found  more  than  thefe  two,  afreCts  one  of 
them,  either  immediately  or  by  the  Intervention  of  fome 
other,  whereby  the  firft  is  affeCted. 

Again,  every  Sente?ice  is  either  Simple  or  ConjunEl :  A 
Simple  Sentence  is  that  confiding  of  one  fingle  SubjeCt, 
and  one  finite  Verb.  —  A  ConjunEl  Sentence  contains 
feveral  SubjeCts,  and  finite  Verbs,  either  exprefly  or 
implicitly. 

A  Simple  Sentence  needs  no  Point  or  DiftinCtion,  only 
a  Period  to  clofe  it ;  as  ^  good  Man  loves  Virtue  for  itfelf. 
In  fuch  a  Sentence,  the  feveral  AdjunCts  affeCt  either  the 
SubjeCt  or  the  Verb  in  a  different  Manner  ;  thus  the  Word 
good,  exprefies  the  Quality  of  the  SubjeCt ;  Virtue ,  the 
ObjcCt  of  the  ACtion  ;  and,  for  itfelf,  the  End  thereof. 
Now  none  of  thefe  AdjunCts  can  be  feparated  from  the 
reft  of  the  Sentence  ;  for  if  one  be,  why  lhould  not  all  the 
reft  ?  and  if  all  be,  the  Sentence  will  be  minced  into  al- 
moft  as  many  Parts  as  there  are  Words. 

But  if  feveral  AdjunCts  be  attributed  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner,  either  to  the  SubjeCt  or  to  the  Verb,  the  Sentence 
becomes  ConjunEl ,  and  is  to  be  divided  into  Parts. 

In  every  ConjunEl  Sentence ,  as  many  Subjects,  or  as 
many  finite  Verbs  as  there  are,  either  exprefly,  or  im¬ 
plied,  fb  many  DiftinCtions  may  there  be  ;  thus,  my 
Hopes,  Fears,  Joys,  Pains,  all  center  in you  ;  and  thus 
Cicero,  Catilina  abiit,  excejjit ,  evafit,  erupit.  The  Rea¬ 
fon  of  which  Pointing  is  obvious;  for  as  many  Subjects 
or  finite  Verbs  as  there  are  in  a  Sentence ,  fo  many  Mem¬ 
bers  does  it  really  contain.  Whenever,  therefore,  there 
occur  more  Nouns  than  Verbs,  or  contrariwife,  they  are 
to  be  conceived  as  equal ;  fince,  as  every  SubjeCt  requires 
its  Verb,  fo  every  Verb  requires  its  Subject,  where¬ 
with  k  may  agree ;  excepting  perhaps  in  fome  figura¬ 
tive  Expreflions. 

Indeed  there  are  fome  other  Kinds  of  Sentences,  which 
may  be  ranked  among  the  ConjunEl  Kind,  particularly 
the  abfolute  Ablative,  as  it  is  called,  thus  Phyficians,  the 
F)  if  cafe  once  difeoverd,  think  the  Cure  half  wrought . 
Where  the  Words,  Difeafc  once  dif cover’d,  are  equiva¬ 
lent  to,  when  the  Caufe  of  the  Hifeafe  is  dif covered.  So 
ajfty  in  Nouns,  added  by  Appofition  ;  as,  the  Scots,  a 
hardy  People,  endured  it  all ;  fo  alfo  in  Vocative  Cafes, 
and  Interjections,;  as,  this,  my  Friend,  you  muft  allow  me-, 
and,  what,  for  Heaven  Sake ,  would  he  be  at  ? 

The  Cafe  is  much  the  lame  when  feveral  AdjunCts  af¬ 
feCt  either  the  SubjeCt  of  the  Sentence,  in  the*  Verb,  in 
tire  fame  Manner;  or  at  leaft  fomething  whereby  one  of 
them  is  affeCted  ;  as,  a  good,  wife,  leant’ d  Man,  is  an 
Ornament  to  the  Commonwealth ;  where  the  feveral  Ad¬ 
jectives  denoting  fo  many  Qualities  of  the  SubjeCt,  are 
to  be  feparated  from  one  another.  Again,  when  I  fay, 
your  Voice,  Countenance,  Gefture  terrified  him.  The  fe- 
veral  Nominative  Cafes  denote  fo  many  Modes  of  ths> 
Verb,  which  are  Jikewife  to  be  diftinguifhet!  from  each 
other.  The  Cafe  is  the  fame  in  Adverbs ;  as,  he  be¬ 
haved  himfelf  modeftfy,  prudently,  virtuoufly.  In  the  firft 
Example,  the  AdjunCts  immediately  afleCt  the  SubjeCt ; 
in  the  third,  the  Verb  ;  in  the  following  one,  an¬ 
other  AdjunCt ;  as,  I  faw  a  Man  loaden  with  Are,  Sick- 
nefs,  JVottnds. 

Now  as  many  fuch  AdjunCts  as  there  arc,  fo  many  fe- 
vcral  Members  does  the  Sentence  contain,  which  are  to 
be  diftinguifhed  from  each  other,  as  much  as  feve¬ 
ral  Subjects,  or  finite  Verbs  ;  and  that  this  is  the  Cafe  in 
all  ConjunEl  Sentences,  appears  hence,  that  all  thofc  Ad¬ 
juncts,^  whether  they  be  Verbs  or  Nouns,  fcfr.  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  ConjunEl  ion  copulative,  whereby  they  may  be 
joined  together.  But  wherever  there  is  a  Copulative, 
or  Room  for  it,  there  a  new  Member  of  a  Sentence 
begins. 

A  Pkiuod,  according  to  DcColonia,  is  a  fhort,  but 
pcrfcCt  Sentence ,  con  filling  of  certain  Parts  of  Mem¬ 
bers,  depending  one  on  another,  and  connected  toge¬ 
ther  by  fome  common  Vinculum. 

The  celebrated  Divifion  o\:  Arf  otic  is,  a  Period  is  a 

1  (■ginning,  a  Middle,  and  an  End, 
all  vifihle  at  one  View. 

The  Periods  allow’d  in  Oratory  arc  three  ;  a  Period 
of  two  Members,  called  by  the  Greeks,  Di colas,  and 
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the  Latins ,  Bimemhris  ;  a  Period  of  three  Members,  Tri- 
;olos ,  Trimembris  \  and  a  Period  of  four  Members,  §ua- 
prim  cm  br  is ,  Telracolos . 

A  ftridl  oratoria]  Period,  does  not  allow  of  either  more 
or  fewer  than  thefe  :  It  is  poffible  indeed  to  introduce 
a  Period  of  one  Member,  called  by  Ariftotle ,  Monocolos , 
or  fimple  Period  ;  but  it  will  be  reputed  a  Flaw,  and  is 
a  Thing  never  pradlifed  by  the  Mailers. 

'Phe  Period  may  be  likcwifc  prolonged  to  five  or  fix 
Members,  but  then  it  changes  its  Name,  and  inllead 
of  Period,  commences  what  they  call  a  Periodical 
Difcourfe. 

The  Laws  and  Meafurcs  of  Periods,  are  pretty  ftridly 
regarded  by  Orators,  at  lead  by  the  antient  ones  :  In  or¬ 
dinary  Difcourfe,  and  in  the  modern  Tongues,  Authors 
are  much  lefs  fevere. 

In  Oratory,  the  Members  of  Periods  are  to  be  equal, 
or  nearly  equal  *  that  the  Paufes  or  Reds  of  the  Voice  at 
the  Clofe  of  each  Member,  may  be  nearly  equal :  But  in 
Writing,  no  Ways  intended  for  Rehearfal,  this  is  difre- 

garded. 

Common  Difcourfe  allows  of  Periods,  both  longer  and 
fhorter  than  Oratory  ;  which  admits  of  none  Ids  than  two 
Members,  nor  greater  than  four.  Short  mutilated  Periods 
break  the  Stream,  and  check  the  Courfe  of  the  fublime ; 
and  long  ones  embarafs,  and  keep  the  Mind  too  long  in 
Sufpeniej  and  even  drain  the  Voice,  which  is  never  to 
Hop  but  at  the  Ends  of  Periods. 

Periods  are  faid  to  be  cither  round  or  fquarc,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  different  CEconomy  and  Cadences. 

Square  Period,  is  that  confiding  of  three  or  four  equal 
Members,  formally  didingui Hied  from  each  other. 

Round  Period,  is  that  whofe  Members  or  Parts  are  fo 
conne&cd,  and  fitted  into  each  other,  as  that  the  Junc¬ 
tures  or  Commifiures  are  fcarce  feen-,  but  the  whole 
Hides  equally  round,  without  any  notable  Stops  or  Ine¬ 
qualities. 

Period  is  alio  ufed  for  the  Charader  (  .  )  wherewith 
the  Periods  of  Difcourfe  are  terminated  and  exprefied, 
popularly  called  a  Full-flop  or  Point. 

F.  Buffer  obferves  two  Difficulties  in  the  Ufe  of  the 
Period,  or  Point,  i.  e.  in  diftinguifhing  it  from  the  Colon, 
or  double  Point  *  and  in  determining  juflly  the  End  of  a 
Period,  or  perfed  Sentence. 

It  is  obferved,  that  the  fupernumerary  Members  of  a 
Period,  feparated  from  the  reft  by  Colons  and  Semi-co¬ 
lons,  ufually  commence  with  a  Conjundion.  Yet  it  is 
certain,  thele  fame  Conjunctions,  fometimes  rather  be¬ 
gin  new  Periods,  than  fupernumerary  Members  of  old 
ones.  It  is  the  Senfe  of  Things,  and  the  Author’s  own 
Difcretion,  that  muft  make  the  proper  Diftindion  which 
of  the  two  in  Effcd  it  is.  No  Rules  will  here  be  of  any 
Service,  unlefs  this  be  admitted  as  one,  that  when 
what  follows  the  Conjimdion  is  of  as  much  Extent 
as  what  precedes  it,  it  is  ufually  a  new  Period,  other- 
wife  not. 

The  fecond  Difficulty  arifes  hence,  that  the  Scnfc  ap¬ 
pears  perfed  in  fcveral  fiioit  detached  Phrafcs,  wherein 
it  does  not  feem  there  fiiould  be  Periods  ;  a  Thing  fre- 
uent  in  free  Difcourfe  ;  as.  We  are  all  in  Stifpenfe : 
Lake  your  Propofal  immediately :  Ton  will  be  to  blame  for 
detaining  us  longer.  Where  it  is  evident,  that  fimple 
Phrafes  have  perfed  Senfes  like  Periods,  and  ought  to 
be  marked  accordingly  5  but  that  the  Shortncfs  of  the 
Dilcourfe  making  them  cafiJy  comprehended,  the  Point¬ 
ing  is  ncglcCtcd. 

A  Phrase  is  a  fiiort  Sentence,  or  fmall  Set  or  Cir¬ 
cuit  of  Words  conftruCtcd  together.  In  this  Senfe, 

l.  Buffer  divides  Phrafcs  into  compleat:  and  in¬ 
comp]  eat. 

Phrases  are  compleat ,  where  there  is  a  Noun  and 
a  Verb,  each  in 
Noun  exp  relies  a 
firm’d  of  it. 


its  proper  Function,  /.  c.  where  the 
Subject,  and  the  Verb  the  Thing  af- 


Incompkat  Phrases,  arc  thole  where  the  Noun,  and 
the  Verb  together  only  do  the  Office  of  a  Noun  : 
confining  of  feverai  Words  without  affirming  any  Thing, 
aiul  which  might  be  exprefied  in  a  fingle  Word.  Thus. 
that  which  is  true,  is  an  incomplcat  Phrafe ,  which  might 
be  exprefied  in  one  Word  Truth  ;  as,  that  which  is  trtu 


Satisfies  the  Mind,  i.  e.  Truth  Satisfies  the  Mind. 

Note ,  That  the  Points  ufed  to  divide  a  Difcourfe  into 
Periods,  and  Members  of  Periods  (to  expreis  the 
Paufes  to  be  made  in  the  Reading  thereof)  are  four, 
viz.  the  Period  or  Point ,  already  mention’d,  Colon, 
Semicolon ,  and  Comma . 

A  Colon  is  a  Point  or  Character,  form’d  thus  (  :  ) 
lerving  to  mark  a  Paule,  and  to  divide  the  Members 
of  a  Period.  Grammarians  generally  afiign  the  Ufe 
of  a  Colon,  to  mark  the  Middle  of  a  Period,  or  to 
conclude  a  Senfe  lefs  perfed  than  the  Dot  or  Period* 
Others  fay  a  Colon  is  to  be  ufed  when  the  Senfe  is 
perfeCl,  but  the  Sentence  not  concluded.  F.  Buffer 
attempts  to  fix  the  Ufe  of  the  Colon ;  but  docs  not  much 
diflinguilh  it  from  the  Semicolon :  He  preferibes  the 
Ufe  of  either  indifferently  ;  and  calls  them  by  a  com¬ 
mon  Name,  intermediate  Pointings  ;  as  being  Mediums 
between  the  Comma ,  and  Full-point  or  Period .  Their 
Ufe,  according  to  this  Author,  is  to  diftinguifh  the 
fupernumerary  Members  of  a  Period  :  The  moft  ob¬ 
vious  and  fenfible  Ufe  of  the  Colon,  he  adds,  is  when 
the  fupernumerary  Member  is  diftinguilhed  by  fome 
Conjunction.  Some,  indeed,  ufe  the  Colon  in  the 
Middle  of  long  Periods,  without  any  Regard  to  fu¬ 
pernumerary  Members  ;  which  Cuftom  was  probably 
introduced,  to  mark  that  the  Breath  is  here  to  be 
taken  almoll  as  much  as  in  a  common  Period,  in  the 
Place  where  the  fupernumerary  Period  commences. 
But  this,  at  bed  is  arbitrary,  and  the  intermediate 
Pointings  may  be  always  omitted  in  a  Period,  if  there 
be  no  fupernumerary  Member,  i.  e.  if  there  be  no 
iubfequent  Member,  but  what  is  expected  from  the 
Precedent. 

A  later  Author,  in  an  ingenious  Difcourfe,  De  ra~ 
tione  Interpungendi ,  marks  the  Office  of  the  Colon ,  and 
wherein  it  differs  from  the  Semicolon ,  &:c.  more  pre- 
cifcly :  A  Colon,  on  his  Principles,  ferves  to  diflinguifii 
thofe  conjunct  Members  of  a  Sentence,  which  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  divided  into  other  Members,  whereof 
one  at  leaft  is  conjunct. 

The  Semicolon ,  is  one  of  the  Points  or  Stops  ufed 
to  diflinguifii  the  feverai  Members  of  Sentences  from 
each  other.  The  Mark  or  Character  of  the  Semicolon 
is  (  ,  )  It  has  its  Name,  as  having  a  fomewhat  lefs 
Effedl  than  a  Colon ,  or  as  demanding  a  fhorter  Paule. 
.The  Ufe  of  the  Semicolon ,  the  Grammarians  generally 
fay,  is  to  mark  a  Senfe  lefs  compleat  than  the  Colon, 
and  more  compleat  than  the  Comma  *,  but  this  only 
conveys  a  very  obfeure  Idea.  In  Effeft,  the  precife 
Office  of  the  Semicolon ,  or  what  Office  it  is  diftingui flies 
it  from  the  Colon ,  is  a  Thing  very  little  known  in  the 
World:  Our  bell  Authors  feem  to  ufe  them  promif- 
cuoufly.  M.  Ward ,  Profeffor  at  Grefljam ,  we  believe 
is  the  firft  who  fettled  the  juft  Ufe  of  the  Semicolon . 
His  Polition  is,  that  the  Semicolon  is  properly  ufed  to 
diflinguifii  the  conjunct  Members  of  Sentences.  Now 
by  a  conjunct  Member  of  a  Sentence,  he  means,  fuch  a 
one  as  contains  at  leaft  two  fimple  Members.  Whenever 
then  a  Sentence  can  be  divided  into  feverai  Members  of 


the  fame  Degree,  which  arc  again  di  vifible  into  other  fi  tri¬ 
ple  Members,  the  former  are  to  be  feparated  by  a  Semi¬ 
colon. 

A  Comma ,  is  a  Point  or  Character  form’d  thus  (  ,  ) 
ferving  to  mark  a  fiiort  Stop  or  Paufc ;  and  to  divide 
the  Members  of  a  Period.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix 
the  prccifc  Ufe  of  the  Comma ,  different  Authors  de¬ 
fine,  and  ufe  it  differently :  The  ordinary  Dodrine  is, 
that  the  Comma  ferves  to  diflinguifii  Nouns,  Verbs, 
Adverbs,  and  the  feverai  Parts  of  a  Period  that  are 
not  nccefiarily  join’d  together.  But  this  conveys  no 
clear  prccifc  Idea  \  lor  what  is  it  to  diflinguifii  the 
Parts  of  a  Period  not  nccefiarily  join’d  together? 
F.  Buffer  has  carried  the  Do 61. line  of  a  Comma  far¬ 
ther  :  According  to  him,  the  Comma  ferves  to  dillin-* 
guifh  thofe  Members  of  a  Period,  in  each  whereof  is  a 
Verb,  and  the  Nominative  Cafe  of  the  Verb.  13c • 
fidcs  this,  the  Comma  is  tiled  to  difiingiiilh  in  the  fame 
Member  of*  a  Period,  feverai  Nouns  Subftanrive,  cr 
Nouns  Adjeflive,  or  Verbs  not  united  by  a  Conjunc¬ 
tion  j  for  if  they  be  united  by  a  Conjimdion,  the 

Comma 
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Comma  is  omitted  :  It  may  alio  be  omirted  between 
two  Phrafes  that  are  very  fhorr,  cfpecially  if  they  de¬ 
pend  on  the  fame  Regimen,  and  are  united  by  a  Con¬ 
junction. 

Note  alfo,  That  befides  thefe  above-mention’d,  the 
Grammar  admits  of  other  Punctuations,  viz.  the  Pa- 
r tnth efts  mark’d  thus  (  )  and  which  includes  feme 
Words,  which,  if  left  out,  would  not  break,  or  alter 
the  Senfe,  or  Smoothnefs  of  the  Style.  The  Interro¬ 
gation  mark’d  thus  (■  ?  )  and  which  is  made  at  afk- 
ing  a  Qudtion.  Note  of  Admiration  or  Exclamation 
thus  (  !  )  Hyphen  thus  (  -  )  which  couples  together 
two  Words,  as  Well-Springs  and  is  ufed  when  a  Word 
is  parted  into  Syllables,  at  the  End  of  a  Line.  The 
Sell  ion  thus  (  §  )  which  divides  a  large  Difcourfe  into 
feveral  Parts ;  very  little  ufed  at  prefent.  ylfterifm 
thus  (  *  )  which  refers  to  the  Margin.  Obclijk  thus 
(  -f-  )  notes  from  the  Matter  to  die  Margin.  Note  of 
Citation  thus  (  “  )  when  Authors  are  cited  Word  for 
Word.  Apoftrophe  thus  (  *  )  when  a  Letter  is  pur- 
pofely  left  our,  as  ’//V,  for  it  is  * twas ,  for  it  was. 
Induliion  thus  (  A  )  is  made  to  bring  in  fomething 
omitted.  Dialyfts  or  Diair eleos  thus  (  ’* )  is  ufed  to 
Part  a  Diphthong,  and  is  made  over  the  Vowels 
Aer,  Pocta ,  that  it  may  not  be  pronounced  JEr,  Pac¬ 
ta.  Grave  Accent  thus  (  '  )  ufed  over  a  Vowel,  when 
the  Voice  is  depreffed.  Acute  Accent  thus  (  '  )  when 
the  Voice  is  to  be  rais’d  higher.  Crofts  thus  (  A  ) 
ufed  over  Circumflex  Syllables,  long  by  Nature,  as 
Di  for  Df  Am  dr  tint  for  Amaverunt. 

Note  again,  That  Grammar  admits  of  Figures,  which 
occafion  Changes  in  the  Form,  &c.  of  Words, 
thereof  are  Syncope,  Apocope ,  Apoftrophe ,  Dicer  efts , 
Aph<erefts,  Pr oft  hefts  *  Epen  thefts,  Paragoge ,  Mela- 
thofiSy  &c. 


has  cftablifhed  among  a  certain  People  ;  juft  as  we  look 
on  the  Mode  of  Drefiing,  l£c.  It  is  Ufage  and  Cuftom 
is  theUfe  of  a  Language ,  and  thefe  hold  their  Empire 
independant  of  Reafon,  or  any  other  Caufe  :  Nor  lias 
Reafon  any  Thing  to  do  in  Language ,  unlels  to  ftudy 
or  teach  it,  fuch  as  it  is  :  Here  then  commences  Gram¬ 
mar  ,  a  juft  Plan  of  which  liippofes  a  Language  already 
introduced  by  Ule  ;  and  without  pretending  to  alter 
or  amend  a  Tittle,  only  furnifhes  Reflexions,  called 
Rules ,  to  which  the  Manners  of  Speaking  in  that  Lan¬ 
guage  may  be  reduced  •,  which  AfTemblage  of  Reflections, 
is  what  we  call  the  Grammar  of  that  Language.  This 
Remark  may  obviate  an  Abufe  introduced  among 
Grammarians,  who  are  ever  crying  out,  c  Ufage  is,  in 
6  this  Point,  oppofite  to  Grammar ;  or  the  * Language 
c  here  frees  itfelf  from  the  Rules  of  Grammar ,  &rc.’ 

It  is  Chance,  then,  to  which  we  owe  Ufage,  and 
Ufage  that  makes  the  Rules  and  Meafures  of  a  Language. 
Ufage,  indeed,  is  fomewhat  dubious,  and  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  good  and  bad:  If  it  be  afked,  wherein  the 
Difference  between  thefe  lies  ?  it  is  in  this  ;  that  the  one 
is  better  eftabliftied,  and  authorifed  than  the  other :  And 
if  it  be  afked,  wherein  the  Difference  of  Authority  con- 
fills  ?  it  is  anfwercd,  that  in  dead  Languages ,  that  which 
makes  the  good  Ufage  is  the  Writing  of  the  beft  Au¬ 
thors  in  that  Language :  And  if  it  be  further  queflioned, 
which  are  the  beft  ?  thofe  are  allowed  fuch,  who  wrote 
when  that  State  was  in  its  greateft  Glory.  Thus  the 
Age  of  Augtiftus ,  being  the  molt  diftinguifhed  by  great 
Men,  who  then  flourifhed-,  we  call  thatgW  Latin ,  which 
is  conformable  to  the  Manner  of  Speaking  ufed  by  Au¬ 
thors  who  wrote  fifty  Years  before,  and  fifty  Years  after 
the  Reign  of  that  Emperor. — As  to  living  Languages* 
the  good  Ufage,  or  Mode,  is  that  which  obtains  among 
the  moft  eminent  Perfons,  whether  as  to  Quality  and 
Authority,  or  as  to  Learning,  and  the  Reputation  of 
writing  well. 


Syncope  denotes  an  Elifion  or  Retrenchment  of  one 
or  more  Letters,  or  Syllables  from  a  Word  :  As  when 
we  fay  virum ,  for  virorum ,  and  manct  aha  repoftum ,  for 
repofttwn . 

Atocope,  is  a  Figure  wherein  Part  of  the  End  of  a 
Word  is  cut  off ;  as  in  die  for  dice ,  fac  for  face ,  nil  for 
nihil,  Jjyp  or  hyppo,  for  byppochondriacal. 

Apostrophe,  denotes  a  Note  or  Character,  placed 
over  a  Letter,  in  lieu  of  a  Vowel,  to  denote  that  the 
Vowel  is  cut  off,  and  not  to  be  pronounced :  As  ev' h 
for  even  \  th '  angelick  Iloft ,  for  the  angelick,  &c.  — The 
AffeCtation  of  frequent  Apoftrophes ,  fo  ufual  among  late 
Englijh  Writers,  is  a  great  Abufe. 

Aph^eresis,  is  a  Figure,  whereby  fomething  is  ta¬ 
ken  away  from  the  Beginning  of  a  Word.' — Thus  Ci- 
conia ,  by  Aph<trcfts ,  is  wrote  conia,  contemncre ,  temnci'e , 
cmitt  ere,  mitt  ere,  &c. 

.  Ptosthesis,  is  a  Species  of  Metaplafm  *  being  the 
prefixing  of  lome  Letter,  or  Syllable  at  the  Beginning  of 
a  Word  : — As,  in  gnavus,  for  navtts. 

Epenthesis,  is  the  Addition,  or  Infertion  of  a  Let¬ 
ter,  or  Syllable,  in  the  Middle  of  a  Word. — As  Rclligio 
for  Religio ,  Mavers  for  Mars. 

Paragoge,  is  a  Figure,  whereby  a  Word  is  length¬ 
ened  out,  by  adding  a  Syllabic  at  the  End  thereof :  As 
in  dicier  for  dici. 


Metathesis,  is  a  Figure,  whereby  Letters  or  Syl¬ 
lables  of  a  Word  are  cranfpofed,  or  fhifted  out  of  the 
natural  Situation  :  As  Evandre  for  Evandcr ,  Ipr.c  for 


pr<ct. 

Having  thus  learned  the  different  Rules  of  Grammar, 
as  well  general  as  particular,  I  mull  treat  next  of  the 
different  Languages-,  fince  they  all,  more  or  ids,  de¬ 
pend  of  thole  Rules;  A  Language  being  a  Sec  of 
Words  which  any  People  have  agreed  upon,  whereby 
to  communicate  their  Thoughts  to  each  other. 

The  full  Principles  of  all  Languages,  Father  Buffer 
oblervcs,  may  be  reduced  to  Exprellions,  ffgnifying  lirfl 
the  SubjeCt  fpokc  of;  fccondly,  the  Thing  affirmed  of 
it  \  thirdly,  the  Circum fiances  of  the  one  and  the  other. 
But  as  each  Language  lias  its  particular  Way  of  denoting 
each  of  thefe,  a  Language  is  only  to  be  look'd  on,  as  an 
Alfemblage  of  Expreflions,  which  Chance  or  Caprice 


With  this  View  M.  Vaugelas  defines  Ufage  of  a  Lan¬ 
guage ,  the  Manner  of  Speaking  ufed  by  the  foundefl  or 
beft  Part  of  the  Court,  conformable  to  the  Manner  of 
Writing  among  the  beft  Part  of  the  Authors  of  the 
Times.  —  But  this  Definition,  how  judicious  foever,  may 
occafion  infinite  Doubt  *  for  which  is  to  be  deemed  the 
beft  Part  of  the  Court,  and  of  the  Writers  ?  each  Party 
doubtlefs  thinks  itfelf  the  beft.  —  Father  Puffier ,  there¬ 
fore,  inftead  of  the  beft  Part,  fubftimtes  the  greateft 
Part,  which  brings  the  Matter  nearer  to  a  Certainty  ;  the 
moft  numerous  Part  being  fomething  fixed,  and  palpa¬ 
ble,  whereas  the  moft  found  Parc  may  be  infenfible,  or 
arbitrary :  There  is  found  a  conftant  Refemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  Genius,  or  natural  Complexion  of  each  People, 
and  the  Language  they  ipeak. — Thus  the  Greeks ,  a  po¬ 
lite,  but  voluptuous  Nation,  had  a  Language  perfectly 
fuitable,  full  of  Delicacy  and  Sweetnefs. — The  Romans , 
who  feem’d  only  born  to  command,  had  a  Language 
noble,  nervous,  and  auguft ;  arid  their  Defendants,  the 
Italians ,  are  defended  into  Softncfs  and  Effeminacy-, 
which  fome  fay,  is  as  vifible  in  their  Language,  as  in 
their  Manners.  — The  Language  of  the  Spaniards,  is  full 
of  chat  Gravity,  and  Haughtinefs  of  Air,  which  makes 
the  diflingui filing  Character  of  that  People. — The  French, 
who  have  a  World  of  Vivacity,  have  a  Language  that 
runs  extremely  brifk  and  lively.  — And  the  Englijh,  who 
are  naturally  blunt,  thoughtful,  and  of  few  Words,  have 
a  Language  exceeding  iliort,  concifc,  and  fen  tenuous. 

The  Divcrfity  of  Languages  is  generally  allowed  to 
have  taken  its  Rife  from  the  Confulion  of  Babel ,  both 
by  Jews,  Chriftians,  and  Mahometans :  But  the  Manner 
in  which  this  Divcrfity  was  cfleCted,  is  ftill  in  Difputc 
among  the  Learned.  The  Qucftion  is,  if  God  only  ex¬ 
punged  the  Remembrance  of  the  Signification  of  Terms 
in  thofe  who  built  the  Tower  ?  or  whether  lie  imme¬ 


diately  infpi red  them  with  new  Words?  Scaligep  holds, 
that  they  only  forgot  the  Meaning  of  the  Words,  and 
named  one  Thing  inftead  of  another  ;  though  all  indif¬ 
ferently  fpokc  the  Hebrew  Tongue.  Nor  does  Cafauboit 
allow,  that  they  immediately  fpokc  different  Languages: 
the  Conlufion  of  Tongues,  he  thinks,  might  be  very 
well  eftcCled,  without  introducing  a  Multiplicity  of  Lew* 


guages. 


* 
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As  to  the  Point  of  Antiquity,  and  Priority  among 
Latiguages,  that  too  has  been  extremely  controverted. 
Herodotus  tells  us,  that  in  the  Difpute  between  the  E - 
gyptians  and  Phrygians ,  about  the  Antiquity  of  their 
Language,  Pfammeticus  King  of  Egypt,  ordered  two 
Children  to  be  brought  up,  with  exprefs  Prohibition  not 
to  have  one  Word  pronounced  before  them,  but  to 
leave  Nature  to  fpeak  of  herfelf ;  and  the  firft  Word 
they  fpoke  happened  to  be  Beccos ,  which  in  the  Phry¬ 
gian  Language  fignifies  Bread :  The  Egyptians  however 
were  not  convinced  with  this  Proof.  The  Arabs  difpute 
the  Point  of  Antiquity  with  the  Hebrews:  But  the  Jews , 
jealous  even  to  Excels  of  the  Honour  of  their  Nation, 
pofitively  infift  on  it,  that  the  Hebrew  Tongue,  fiich  as 
it  is  found  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  is  the  primitive  Lan¬ 
guage,  and  that  fpoken  by  the  firft  Man. 

Others  maintain,  that  the  Language  fpoken  by  Adam 
is  loft,  and  that  the  Hebrew ,  Chaldee ,  and  Arabick ,  are 
only  Dialers  of  that  Original  Tongue.  So  far  are 
they  from  giving  the  Priority  to  the  Hebrew ,  that  they 
maintain  Abraham  fpoke  Chaldee  before  he  palled  the 
Euphrates ;  and  that  he  firft  learned  the  Hebrew  in  the 
Land  of  Canaan  \  fo  that  this  was  not  a  fpecial  Language, 
confecrated  to  the  People  of  God,  but  was  originally  the 
Language  of  the  Cnnaanites . 

M.  Le  Clerc  is  of  Opinion,  the  Hebrew  is  far  inferior 
to  the  Greek ,  both  in  Copioufnefs,  Elegancy,  and  Per- 
fpicuity  ;  it  is  dry  and  delticute  of  Ornaments,  infomuch 
that  wanting  Expreftions  to  vary  the  Phrafe,  the  fame 
Periods  are  perpetually  returning.  The  Rabbins  fay  it 
is  fo  pure  and  chafte,  that  it  has  no  proper  Names  for 
the  Parts  of  Generation  *,  nor  for  thofe  by  which  the  Ex¬ 
crements  are  difeharged. 

2 'he  Arabick  is  held  the  moft  copious  of  all  Languages, 
being  faid  to  have  300  different  Words  to  exprefs  a  Lion, 
and  no  lefs  tha.n  1 200  for  a  Sword. 

Languages  are  divided  into  Original ,  or  Mother 
‘Tongues  j  as  the  Hebrew  and  Arabick  in  the  Eaft,  the 
Teutonick  and  Sclavonick  in  the  Weft. 

Secundary  or  Derivative  Languages,  which  are  thofe 
formed  of  a  Mixture  of  fevcral  o tiiers,  as  Latin , 
French ,  &c. 

Note,  That  Kircher  will  have  the  Cophtick  a  Mother 
Tongue,  independant  of  all  others.  Du  John  main¬ 
tains  the  Gothick ,  a  primitive  Language,  and  the  Mo¬ 
ther  of  all  the  Teutonick  Tongues  *  that  is,  of  all  thofe 
fpoke  in  the  North.  Some  add  the  Bafque  or  Bif- 
cayan ,  and  Bas  Briton,  to  the  Number  of  Mother 
Tongues,  imagining  them  to  have  been  thofe  of  the 
ancient  Celt.v  or  Gauls. 


Languages  are  alfo  divided  into  Learned,  or  Deaa 
Languages ,  and  Living  Languages. 

Learned,  or  Dead  Languages ,  are  thofe  which  only 
fubfift  in  Books,  and  which  mult  be  learned  by  the  Rules 
of  Grammar,  as  the  Hebrew,  y ir (thick ,  Syriack,  Chaldee, 
Greek ,  and  Latin . 

Pin nu. jew,  is  the  Language  fpoke  by  the  Hebrews, 
and  wherein  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  Tcftament  are 
wrote.  Whence  it  is  alfo  called  the  Holy  and  Sucre  a 
Language. 

There  is  no  Piece  in  all  Antiquity  wrote  in  pure  He¬ 
brew,  befides  the  Books  of  the  Old  Tcftament  j  and 
even  fome  Parts  of  thofe  arc  in  Chaldee. 

The  Hebrew  then  appears  to  be  the  moft  ancient  of 
all  the  Languages  in  the  World,  at  lead  it  is  fo  with  Re¬ 
gard  to  us,  who  know  no  older.  Some  learned  Men  will 
have  it  the  Language  fpoke  by  Adam  in  Pa  rat  life  j  and 
that  the  Saints  will  fpeak  it  in  Heaven. 

yllbcrti ,  in  his  Hebrew  Did/ ionary,  endeavours  to  find 
in  each  Word,  in  its  Root,  in  its  Letters,  and  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  pronouncing  it,  ibme  natural  Kcafbn  of  the  Sig¬ 
nification  ol  that  Word  ;  but  he  has  carried  Matters  too 
far  -y  and  it  has  been  (hewn  in  the  Memoirs  do  Trevoux, 
that  011  his  Principles,  Words  which  lignify  quite  diffe¬ 
rent  Things,  fhoLikl  fignify  the  (lime. 

Neuman  and  Loc fiber ,  have  profecuted  Alberti's  Scheme 
farther,  and  with  more  Addrcft  than  he  has  done  :  The 
firfl  in  his  Gen  efts  Ungtuc  fandl.v,  and  Exodus  iingu.c 

and  the  latter  in  his  Treadle  Do  Caufis  linvu<t' 
Hebrew  Vol.  II. 


Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Hebrew,  fuch  as  we  have  it  in 
the  Holy  Scripture,  is  a  very  regular,  analogical  Lan¬ 
guage  \  and  particularly  lb  in  its  Conjugations.  Properly 
fpeaking,  there  is  but  one  fimple  Conjugation,  but  this 
is  varied  in  each  Verb,  feven  or  eight  Ways,  which  has 
the  Effedt  of  fo  many  different  Conjugations,  and  af¬ 
fords  a  great  Number  of  Expreflions,  whereby  to 
reprefent  under  one  fingle  Word,  all  the  different  Mo¬ 
difications  of  a  Verb  j  and  feveral  Ideas  at  once  •,  which 
in  the  Modern,  and  moft  of  the  antient  and  learned 
Languages,  are  to  be  expreffed  only  by  Phrafes. 

The  original  and  primitive  Words  in  this  Language, 
which  they  call  Radices,  Roots,  rarely  confift  of  more 
than  three  Letters,  or  two  Syllables,  which  are  expreffed 
by  two  Sounds,  or  by  the  fame  Sound  redoubled,  which 
is  indicated  by  a  Point. 

We  have  already  obferved  that  there  are  twenty-two 
Letters  in  the  Hebrew  Language ,  which  Grammarians  di¬ 
vide  into  Guttural,  Palatal ,  Dental ,  Labial,  and  Lin¬ 
gual.  Tills  Divifion  is  taken  from  the  feveral  Organs 
of  Speech  ;  fome  whereof  contribute  more  than  others, 
to  the  Pronunciation  of  certain  Letrers. 

Ufually  they  only  reckon  five  Vowels  in  the  Hebrew, 
which  are  the  fame  with  ours,  viz.  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  ;  but 
then  each  Vowel  is  divided  into  two,  a,  long,  and 
a,  breve,  or  Jhort :  The  Sound  of  the  former  is  fomewhat 
graver  and  longer  ;  and  that  of  the  latter  fhorter,  and 
more  acute.  It  muft  be  added  that  the  two  laft 
Vowels  have  quite  different  Sounds  ;  different  we 
mean  in  other  Refpcds  befides  Quantity  and  Degrees 
of  Elevation. 

To  thefe  ten  or  twelve  Vowels  muft  be  added  lome 
others,  called  Semi-Vowels,  which  aje  only  flight  Mo¬ 
tions  ferving  to  conned  the  Confonants,  and  make  the 
eafier  Tranfitions  from  one  to  another. 

The  Number  of  Accents  is  prodigious  in  the  Hebrew*, 
there  are  near  forty  different  ones  ;  and  of  thefe  there 
are  feveral  whofe  Ufe  is  not  well  afeertained,  notwith- 
ilanding  all  the  Inquiries  of  the  Learned  into  that 
Matter. 

In  the  general,  we  know  thefe  three  Things,  1.  That 
they  ferve  to  diftinguifh  the  Sentences,  and  the  Mem¬ 
bers  thereof,  like  the  Points,  and  Comma’s,  &c.  in 
Englifi.  2.  To  determine  the  Quantity  of  the  Sylla¬ 
bles  :  And  3.  To  mark  the  Tone  wherewith  they  are  to 
be  fpoke  or  fung.  It  is  no  Wonder  then,  there  fhould 
be  more  Accents  in  the  Hebrew  than  in  other  Language ; 
as  they  do  the  Office  of  three  different  Things,  which  in. 
other  Languages  are  called  by  different  Names. 

As  we  have  no  Hebrew,  but  what  is  contain’d  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  Language  wants  a  World  of  Words  ; 
not  only,  by  Rcafon  in  thofe  primitive  Times  the  Lan¬ 
guages  were  not  fo  copious  as  at  prcfent,  but  alfo  on  this 
Account,  that  the  inf  pil’d  Writers  had  no  Occafion  to 
mention  many  of  the  Terms  that  might  be  in  the  Lan¬ 
guage. 

The  Language  ufed  by  the  Rabbins  in  the  Writings 
they  have  com  poled,  is  called  Rabbinical,  or  Modern 
Hebrew.  The  Bafis  or  Body  hereof  is  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee,  with  divers  Alterations  in  the  Words  of  thole 
two  Languages  •,  the  Meaning  whereof  they  have  con- 
fiderably  enlarged  and  extended.  Abundance  of  Things 
they  have  borrowed  from  the  Arabick.  The  reft  is  com- 
pofed  of  Words  and  Expreflions  chiefly  Irom  the  Greek, 
fome  from  the  Latin,  and  others  from  the  other  modern 
Tongues  •,  particularly  that  fpoken  in  the  Place  where 
each  Rabbin  lived,  or  wrote. 

The  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  muff;  be  allowed  a  very  co¬ 
pious  Language.  M.  Simon  obferves,  that  there  is  fearce 
any  Art  or  Science,  blit  the  Rabbins  have  created  thereof 
in  it.  They  have  tranfiated  mofl  of  the  antient  Philo- 
Jbphcrs,  Mathematicians,  Aftronomers,  and  Phy  Brians ; 
and  have  wrote  them  lei  ves  on  moft  Subjcds  :  They  do 
not  want  even  Orators  and  Poets.  Add,  that  this  Lan¬ 
guage,  notwith Handing  it  is  fo  provided  with  foreign 
Words,  has  its  Beauty  vifible  enough  in  the  Works  of 

thofe  who  have  wrote  .well. 

¥ 

M.  Simon  fays,  it  is  impofTibJe  to  reduce  it  into  an 
Art,  or  Syftem  of  Rules  •,  though  feveral  learned  Men 
are  of  another  Sentiment,  and  it  not  only  appears  pofli- 

X  bl  e, 
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ble,  but  has  actually  been  performed. 

The  Arabick,  is  a  Branch  or  Dialefr  of  the  Hebrew. 
Fadier  Angelo  de  St.  Jofeph ,  fpeaks  much  of  the  Beauty 
and  Copioufnefs  of  die  Arabick. 

The  Learned  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Arabick  Figures 
(which  are  the  numeral  Characters  commonly  made  ufe 
of  in  Arithmetick  Computations)  were  firft  taught  us 
by  the  Saracens ,  who  borrowed  them  from  the  Indians. 
Scaliger  was  fo  fatisfied  of  their  Novelty,  that  he  imme¬ 
diately  pronounced  a  Silver  Medallion,  he  was  confulted 
about,  modern  ;  upon  his  being  told  of  the  numeral 
Figures  234,  235,  being  on  it.  The  common  Opinion 
is,  that  Planudes ,  who  lived  towards  the  Clofe  of  the 
13th  Century,  was  the  firft:  Chriftian  who  made  ufe  of 
them.  Father  Mabillon  even  allures  us,  in  his  Work 
de  re  Diplanaticd ,  that  he  has  not  found  them  any  where 
earlier  than  the  14th  Century  ;  yet  Dr.  Wallis  infills  on 
their  being  of  a  much  older  Standing;  and  concludes 
they  mull  have  been  ufed  in  England ,  at  leaft  as  long  ago 
as  Hermanns  Contr  alius ,  who  lived  about  the  Year  1050, 
if  not  in  ordinary  Affairs,  yet  at  lead  in  mathematical 
Ones,  and  particularly  altronomical  Tables. 

M.  Hnet  is  even  of  Opinion,  that  thefe  Characters 
■were  not  borrowed  from  the  Arabs ,  but  from  the  Greeks ; 
and  that  they  were  originally  no  other  dian  the  Greek 
Letters,  which  we  all  know,  that  People  made  ufe  of, 
to  exprefs  their  Numbers  by. 

The  Syriack,  and  Chaldee,  are  alfo  Dialers  of 
the  Hebrew.  —  Chaldee  Paraphrafe  in  the  Rabinical  Stile, 
is  called  Targum. 

The  Greek,  abfolutely  fo  called,  is  the  Language 
fpoken  by  the  antient  Grecians ,  and  ftill  preferved  in  the 
Works  of  their  Authors,  as  Plato ,  Arijlotle ,  Ifo crates, 
Hemoftthenes ,  'Thucydides ,  Xenophon ,  Homer ,  Hefiod ,  So¬ 
phocles ,  Euripides ,  &c. 

The  Greek  has  been  preferved  entire  longer  than  any 
other  Language  known,  maugre  all  the  Revolutions  that 
have  happened  in  the  Country  where  it  was  fpoke.  Yet 
from  the  Removal  of  the  Seat  of  the  Empire  to  ConJla?iti- 
nople,  in  the  fourth  Century,  it  has  been  gradually  alter¬ 
ing  :  The  Alterations  at  firft  did  not  affeS  the  Analogy 
of  the  Tongue,  the  Conftrudtions,  Inflections,  &c. 
There  were  only  new  Words,  new  Riches  acquired,  by 
taking  in  the  Names  of  new  Dignities,  and  Offices,  and 
the  Terms  of  Art,  it  was  before  unacquainted  with  :  But 
at  length  the  Incurfions  of  the  Barbarians ,  and  cfpecially 
the  Invafion  of  die  lurks ,  wrought  much  more  confider- 
able  Alterations. 

The  Greek  has  a  great  Copia,  or  Stock  of  Words  : 
Its  Inflections  arc  as  remarkable  for  their  Variety  as  thofe 
of  molt  of  the  odier  European  longues,  for  their  Sim¬ 
plicity. 

It  has  three  Numbers,  Singular,  Dual,  and  Plural ; 
and  Abundance  of  Tenfes  in  its  Verbs,  which  make  a 
Variety,  in  Difcourfe,  prevents  a  certain  Dryncfs  which 
always  accompanies  a  too  great  Uniformity,  and  renders 
the  Language  peculiarly  fit  for  all  Kinds  of  Vcrfc. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Participles  of  the  Aoriftus  and  Preterit, 
together  with  the  compound  Words,  wherein  it  abounds, 
give  it  a  peculiar  Force  and  Brevity,  without  taking  any 
Thing  from  its  Pcifpicuity. 

The  proper  Names  in  the  Greek  Language  arc  figni- 
ficative,  as  in  the  oriental,  as  well  as  in  molt  of  the 
modern  Languages,  where  the  Learned  ftill  find  fome, 
though  remote  Character,  of  their  Origin. 

The  Greek  was  the  Language  of  a  polite  People,  who 
Jiad  a  Tafle  for  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  they  cultivated 
with  Succ c Is.  In  the  living  Tongues  are  ftill  preferved 
a  great  Number  of  Greek  Terms  of  Art ;  fome  dcJcendcd 
to  us  from  the  Grecians ,  and  others  formed  a-new. 


like  Pieces  compofed,  or  tranflated  into  the  vulgar 
Greek ,  by  the  Latin  Miflionaries.  The  native  Greeks \ 
are  contented  to  fpeak  the  Language  without  cultivating 
it.  The  Mifery  they  are  reduced  to  under  the  Dominion 
of  the  Turks ,  renders  diem  ignorant  of  Necefllty  ;  the 
Turkiflo  Politicks  not  allowing  any  of  the  Subjects  of 
their  Eftates  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Whether  it  be  out  of  a  Principle  of  Religion,  or  Poli¬ 
ticks,  or  Babarifm,  they  have  entirely  deftroyed  all  the 
Monuments  of  antient  Rome ,  defpifing  the  Study  of  a 
Language  which  might  have  rendered  them  polite,  their 
Empire  happy,  and  fiourifhing,  and  have  made  the 
People  forget  their  former  Mailers,  and  their  antient 
Liberty.  In  this  widely  differing  from  the  Romans , 
thofe  antient  Conquerors  of  Greece ,  who,  after  they  had 
fubdued  the  Country,  applied  themfelves  to  learn  the 
Language  ;  in  order  to  imbibe  their  Politenefs,  Delicacy, 
and  Tafte  for  Arts  and  Sciences. 

It  is  not  caly  to  affign  the  precife  Difference  between 
the  vulgar  and  the  antient  Greek.  It  confifts  in  the  Ter¬ 
minations  of  Nouns,  Pronouns,  Verbs,  and  other  Parts 
of  Speech,  which  make  a  Difference  between  thofe  two 
Languages,  much  like  that  obferved  between  fome  of  the, 
Dialedts  of  the  Italian ,  or  Spanijh :  We  inftance  thofe 
Languages,  as  being  the  molt  known  ;  but  we  might 
have  faid  the  fame  of  the  Hebrew ,  Sclavonick ,  &c.  Dia- 
lcdts.  Bcfides,  the  modern  Greek  has  divers  new  Words 
not  in  the  antient ;  particularly  feveral  Particles  which 
appear  as  Expletives ,  and  which  were  introduced  to 
charadterife  certain  Tenfes  of  Verbs,  and  other  Expref- 
fions,  which  would  have  had  the  fame  Meaning  without 
fuch  Particles,  had  Cuftom  difpenfed  with  them  ;  divers 
Names  of  Dignities  and  Offices,  unknown  to  the  antient 
Greeks ,  and  Abundance  of  Words  borrowed  from  vulgar 
Tongues  of  the  neighbouring  Nations. 

Accordingly  one  may  diftinguilh  three  Ages  of  the 
Greek  Tongue  ;  the  firft  ended  at  the  Time  when  Covftan- 
tinople  became  the  Capital  of  the  Roman  Empire not 
but  there  were  feveral  Books,  particularly  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  wrote  with  great  Purity  after  that  Time  ; 
but  as  Religion,  Law,  and  Policy,  both  civil  and  mi¬ 
litary,  began  then  to  introduce  new  Words  into  the 
Language,  it  feems  neceffaiy  to  begin  the  fecond  Age  of 
the  Greek  Tongue  from  that  Epochs  ;  which  lafted  to 
the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks ,  where  the  laft 
Age  commences. 

The  Latin  was  firft  fpoken  in  Latium ,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Rome  ;  and  ftill  ufed  in  the  Roman  Church, 
and  amongft  Men  of  Letters. 

Some  Authors  rank  the  Latin ,  among  the  Number  of 
original  Languages,  but  by  Miftake  ;  it  is  formed  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  Greek ,  and  particularly  the  AEolick  Dialed 
of  that  Tongue  ;  tho*  it  has  a  great  Number  of  Words 
which  it  borrowed  from  the  Languages  of  the  Etrufci , 
Ofci ,  and  other  antient  People  of  Italy ,  and  foreign 
Commerce  and  Wars,  in  Courle  of  Time  added  a  great 
many  more. 

The  Latin ,  is  a  flrong  robuft  Language,  perfectly 
fuitable  to  the  Charadter  of  the  People  who  fpoke  it. 
Wc  have  ftill  Works  of  every  Kind,  and  admirably  well 
written  in  Latin ,  though  there  are  an  infinite  Number 
loft.  The  Latin  is  more  figurative  than  the  Engl  ip. 
Ids  pliant  than  the  French ,  Ids  copious  than  the  Greek, 
lefs  pompous  than  the  Spanip,  lei's  definite  than  the 
Italian ,  but  elofer  and  more  nervous  than  any  of  them. 

For  a  while  the  Latin  Tongue  was  confin'd  almoft 
wholly  within  the  Walls  of  Rome,  nor  would  the  Romans 
allow  the  common  Ufe  of  it  to  their  Neighbours,  or  to 
the  Nations  they  had  fubdued.  Cicero  obfervM,  that 
even  in  his  Time,  Greek  was  ufed  almoft  among  every 


When  a  new  Invention,  Machine,  Rite,  Order,  Inltru- 
ment,  &V.  has  been  di (covered,  Recourfe  lias  commonly 
been  had  to  the  Greek  for  a  Name;  the  Facility  where- 
v/iih  Words  aic  their  compounded,  readily  affording  us 
Names  exprdfivc  of  the  Ufe,  Effcd,  Cfc.  of  fuch  lu¬ 
ll  rumen  ts. 


Modern, 
in  Greet  e. 


or  Vulgar  Greek,  is  the  Language  now  fpoke 
There  have  been  few  Books  writ  in  this 


Language,  from  the  taking  of  Conjlantinoplc  by  the 
Turks ;  j carte  any  'Piling  but  fome  Catcchi.i  ms,  and  the 


People,  but  the  Latin  only  con  lin’d  to  a  very  narrow 
[fompafs.  By  Degrees,  they  were  brought  to  grant  the 
Jfe  of  it  as  a  Favour  ;  and  in  Time  became  fenfiblc  of 
;he  Neceflity  there  was  of  its  being  generally  underftood, 
or  the  Convcniency  of  Commerce ;  and  accordingly 
ifed  their  utmoft  Endeavours,  that  all  the  Nations  fub- 
edt  to  their  Empire*,  fhould  be  united  by  one  com- 
non  Language  ;  lb  that  at  length  they  im poled  that  as  a 
_,aw,  which  they  had  before  granted  as  a  Favour. 

After  the  Tranflation  of  the  Scat  of  the  Empire  from 

Rome 


f 
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Rome  to  Conftanlinople ,  the  Emperors  of  the  Eaft  being 
always  defirous  of  retaining  the  Title  of  Roman  Empe¬ 
rors,  appointed  the  Latin  to  be  ftill  retain’d  in  Ufc,  both 
in  their  Refcripts  and  Edifts,  as  appears  by  the  Conftitu- 
tions  of  thofe  Emperors,  collected  in  the  Theodofian 
Code :  But  at  length  the  Emperors  negletting  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  the  Weft,  abandon’d  all  Care  of  the  Latin 
Ton^ie,  and  allowed  their  Judges  to  pafs  Sentence  in 
GreS  ■,  and  accordingly  wc  find  the  Emperor  Jnfiinian' s 

Novels  compofed  in  Greek . 

Charlemagne  coming  to  the  Empire  of  the  Weft,  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Law  Proceedings  in  fovereign  Courts  to  be 
in  Latin ,  and  the  Notaries  were  to  draw  their  A£ts  and 
Inftruments  in  the  fame  Tongue  :  This  Practice  conti¬ 
nued  a  long  Time  through  a  great  Part  of  Europe ,  but 
at  length  it  gave  way,  and  the  French  took  Place  of  the 
Latin,  not  only  in  France ,  but  in  fomc  meafure,  in 
England  too  •,  and  the  Rcafon  given  for  it  was,  that 
Abundance  of  Difficulties  arofc  about  underftanding  of 

Latin  T erms. 

The  Latin  however,  was  prodigioufly  degenerated 
and  corrupted  ere  it  came  to  be  laid  afide.  The  Incur- 
fions  of  the  Goths  and  Va7idals  into  Italy ,  brought  an 
Inundation  of  foreign  Words  and  Phrafes  into  it,  info- 
much  that  Valla  and  Naud  call  Boethius  the  laft  Latin 
Author.  But  that  was  not  all ;  when  it  once  got  into 
the  Courts  of  Jufticc,  it  was  ftill  worfe  handled,  till  at 
laft  being  introduced  among  the  Monks,  and  become 
the  common  Language  of  Mijfals  and  Breviaries ,  it  was 
debauched  to  that  degree,  that  it  was  almoft  become 
fcandalous  to  ufe  it  ;  if  Proteftant  Writers  are  to  be  cre¬ 
dited,  and  which  the  Roman  Catholicks  would  call  a 
malicious  Refledlion  *,  fince  the  Mijfals  and  Breviaries , 
are  nothing  elfe  but  a  Compilation  out  of  the  Scripture, 
and  antient  Fathers  of  the  Church  ;  therefore  if  the 
Latin  is  bad,  the  Monks  cannot  be  reproached  with  it, 
who  have  inferted  in  thofe  Books  nothing  of  their  own, 
but  the  Tranfiators  of  the  Scripture,  and  the  antient 
Fathers ;  and  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  few  of  thofe 
who  pretend  to  criticife  the  Latin  of  the  Breviaries  and 
Mijfals ,  can  imitate  its  Elegance  and  Beauty. 


Note,  That  the  Cophtic  is  the  antient  Language  of 
the  Egyptians ,  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  Greek  ;  the 
Charafter  it  is  written  in  being  all  Greek.  —  Father 
Kircher  is  the  firft  who  publifhed  a  Grammar  and  Vo¬ 
cabulary  of  the  Cophtic.  There  is  not  known  any 
■Book  extant  in  the  Cophtic ,  except  Tranflations  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,  or  of  ecclefiaftick  Offices,  or  others 
that  have  Relations  thereto,  as  Didlionarics, 

The  antient  Cophtic  is  now  no  longer  found  but  in 
Books :  The  Language  now  ufed  through  the  Country 
is  Arabick . —  The  whole  Cophtic,  which  Kircher  main¬ 
tains  to  be  a  Mother-Tongue,  and  independent  of  all 
others,  lias  been  much  altered  by  the  Greeks :  For 
befidcs  that  it  has  borrowed  all  its  Characters  from 
the  Greek,  with  a  very  little  Variation,  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  Words  arc  pure  Greek. 

Voffms  indeed,  alferts,  that  there  was  no  Cophtic 
Language  till  Egypt  became  fubjcCt  to  the  ylrabs. 
The  Language,  according  to  him,  is  a  Mixture  of 
Greek  and  Arabick  \  the  very  Name  thereof  not  being 
in  the  W orld  till  after  the  Arabs  were  Matters  of  the 


Country.  But  this,  M.  Simon  obferves,  proves  no¬ 
thing  ;  except  that  what  was  anticntly  call’d  Egyptian , 
has  fince  by  the  Arabs  been  call’d  Cophtic  ;  by  a  Cor¬ 
ruption  of  Speech  there  arc  it  is  true,  Arabick  Words 
in  the  Cophtic  j  yet  this,  by  no  Means,  proves  but 
that  there  was  a  Language  before  that  Time,  either 
Cophtic  or  Egyptian.  Pietro  dc  la  Valla  obferves,  that 
the  Cophtics  have  entirely  Jolt  their  antient  Tongue  ; 
that  it  is  now  no  longer  underftood  among  them,  that 
they  have  nothing  extant  therein  but  fomc  facred 
Books  \  that  they  ftill  fiiy  Mafs  in  it :  Solo  hanno  in 
effa  alcuni  libri facr't ,  dicendo  ancora  la  maffa  in  quclla 
lingua. 

All  their  other  Books  have  been  tranfiated  into 


Arabick,  which  is  their  vulgar  Tongue  ;  and  this  has 
.occalioncd  the  Originals  to  be  loll :  It  is  added  that 
they  rehear  Jc  the  Epi  files  and  Go  (pels  in  the  Mafs 


twice  ;  once  in  Arabick ,  and  once  in  Cophtic. 

Indeed  if  we  believe  Father  Vanfleb ,  the  Cophts  fay 
the  Mafs  in  Arabick ,  all  but  the  Epi  files  and  Gofpels, 
which  they  rehearle  both  in  that  and  Cophtic :  La  Maffa 
celebrano  in  lingua  Arabic  a,  eccetto  /*  Evangelic  \  &  al- 
cune  a Ure  cofe  che  fogliano  leggere  ziella  lingua  Copta> 
&  Arab  a. 

Living  Languages,  are  thofe  ftill  fpoke  in  fome 
Country  or  other,  and  which  may  be  learned  by  Conver- 
fation.  The  moft  popular  among  thefe  are  the  French , 
Italian,  Spanifh ,  Englifh ,  German,  &c. 

The  French,  as  it  now  Hands,  is  no  Original,  or  Mo¬ 
ther  Language  ;  but  a  Medley  of  feveral  :  Scarce  any 
Language ,  but  it  has  borrowed  Words,  or  perhaps  Phrafes 
from. 

The  Languages  that  prevail  moft,  and  that  are,  as  it 
were,  the  Bafis  thereof,  are,  i .  The  Celtic  •,  whether 
that  were  a  particular  Language  itfelf,  or  whether  it  were 
only  a  Dialed  of  the  Gothic ,  as  fpoke  in  the  Weft,  and 
North.-  2.  The  Latin ,  which  the  Romans  carried 
with  them  into  Gaul ,  when  they  made  the  Conqueft 
thereof.  And,  3.  The  teutonic,  or  the  Dialed  of  the 
Teutonic ,  fpoke  by  the  Franks,  when  they  palled  the 
Rhine,  and  eftablifhed  themfelvcs  with  the  Gauls. 

Of  thefe  three  Languages,  in  the  Space  of  about 
1300  Years,  was  the  French  formed  ;  fuch  as  it  is  now 
found  :  Its  Progrefs  was  very  flow  and  both  the  Ita¬ 
lian ,  and  Spanifh ,  were  regular  Languages  long  before 
the  French. 

Pafquier  obferves,  it  was  under  Philip  de  Valois,  that 
the  French  Tongue  firft  began  to  be  polilhed ;  and  that 
in  the  Regifters  of  the  Chambers  of  Accounts  of  that 
Time,  there  is  a  Purity  feen  almoft  equal  to  that  of  the 
p  refen  t  Age. 

However,  the  French  was  ftill  a  very  imperfed  Lan¬ 
guage ,  till  the  Reign  of  Francis  I.  The  Cuftom  of 
fpeaking  Latin  at  the  Bar,  and  of  Writing  the  publick 
Ads,  and  Inftruments  of  the  Courts  of  Juftice  in  that 
Language,  had  made  them  overlook  the  French ,  their 
own  Language.  Add,  that  the  preceding  Ages  had  been 
remarkable  for  their  Ignorance  •,  owing  in  great  Meafure 
to  the  long  and  calamitous  Wars,  whici  France  had 
been  engaged  in  :  Whence  the  French  Nobility  deem’d 
it  a  Kind  of  Merit  not  to  know  any  Tiling  ;  and  the 
Generals  regarded  little,  whether  or  no  they  wrote,  or 
talk’d  politely,  provided  they  could  fight  well. 

But  Francis  I.  who  was  the  Rcftorcr  of  Learning,  and 
the  Father  of  the  Learned,  (a  noble  Title,  very  much 
defpifed  or  difregarded  by  the  Princes  of  this  Age) 
changed  the  Face  of  Things  ;  and  after  his  Time  Henry 
Stevens  printed  his  Book,  De  la  Prccellence  du  Language 
Francois. 

The  Change  was  become  very  confpicuous  at  the  End 
of  the  1 6th  Century  ;  and  under  Henry  IV.  Amyot,  Coef- 
fctcau ,  and  Malherbe^  contributed  towards  bringing  .it 
to  Pcrfedion  :  Which  Cardinal  Richelieu  complcatcd,  by 
the  Eftablifhmcnt  of  the  French  Academy  ;  an  A  num¬ 
bly  wherein  tiic  moft  diftinguilhed  Perfons  of  the 
Church,  the  Sword,  and  the  Gown,  have  been  Mem¬ 
bers. 

Nor  did  the  long  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.  contribute  a 
little  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Language.  The  excel¬ 
lent  pcrfonal  Qualities  of  that  truly  great  Prince,  and 
his  Taftc  for  the  polite  Arts,  and  that  of  the  Princes  of 
the  Blood,  rendered  his  Court  the  politeft  in  Europe. 
Wit  and  Magnificence  feem’d  to  vie  \  and  his  Minifters 
might  have  difputcd  with  the  Greeks ,  Romans,  &c.  the 
Glory  of  Writing  well. — From  Court  the  Elegance  and 
Purity  of  the  Language  fpread  itfelf  into  the  Provinces; 
and  now  there  is  no  Body  but  writes  and  ('peaks  pood 
French . 

One  of  the  Chara&crs  of  the  French  Language  is  to 
be  natural  and  eafy.  The  Words  are  ranged  in  it  much 
in  the  fame  Order,  as  the  Ideas  in  our  Minds ;  in  which 
it  differs  exceedingly  from  the  Greek  and  Latin ,  where 
the  Invcrlion  of  the  natural  Order  of  Words  is  reputed 
a  Beauty. — Indeed  the  Hebrew  furpafies  even  the  French 
in  this  Point ;  but  then  it  comes  Jliort  of  it  in  Copiouf* 
nefs  and  Variety. 

It 
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It  muff  be  added,  however,  that  as  to  the  Analogy 
of  Grammar ,  and  the  Simplicity  wherewith  the  Moods 
of  Verbs  are  formed;  the  Englifl)  has  the  Advantage, 
not  only  over  the  French ,  but  over  all  the  known  Lan¬ 
guages  of  the  World  :  But  then  the  Turns,  the  Expref- 
fions,  and  the  Idioms  of  the  Englijh  are  fometimcs  fo 
quaint,  and  extraordinary,  that  it  lofes  a  great  deal 
of  the  Advantage,  which  its  grammatical  Simplicity  gives 
it  over  the  reft. 

The  French  have  but  few  compound  Words,  where¬ 
in  it  differs  widely  from  the  Greek ,  High  Dutch ,  and  En- 
glijh.  This  the  French  Authors  own  a  great  Difadvantage 
in  their  Language ;  the  Greek  and  Dutch  deriving  a 
great  Part  of  their  Force  and  Energy,  from  the  Com- 
pofttion  of  Words ;  and  frequently  expreffing  that  in  one 
founding  Word,  which  the  French  cannot  exprefs  but  by  a 
Periphrafis.  And  the  Diminutives  in  the  French  are  as 
few  as  the  Compounds ;  the  greateft  Part '"of  thofe  re¬ 
maining  in  Ufe,  having  loft  their  diminutive  Significa¬ 
tion.  But  what  diftinguifhes  the  French  molt,  is  its 
Juftnefs,  Purity,  Accuracy,  and  Flexibility. 

French  is  rhe  moft  univerfal  and  extenfive  Lan¬ 
guage  in  Europe  ;  the  Policy  of  States  and  Courts,  has 
render’d  it  neceffary  for  the  Minifters  of  Princes  and 
their  Officers,  &c.  and  the  Tafte  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
has  had  the  fame  Effedt  with  Regard  to  the  Learned. 

In  Germany ,  and  elfe where,  the  Princes,  PrincefTes, 
and  Perfons  of  Diftindlion,  value  themfelves  on  under- 
ftanding  French  ;  and  almoft  in  all  the  Courts  of  Europe , 
French  is  as  much  known  as  the  Language  of  the  Coun¬ 
try:  Tho*  the  Court  of  Vienna  has  been  a  long  while 
an  Exception  from  this  Rule.  French  is  there  very  little 
us’d:  The  Emperor  Leopold  could  not  bear  to  hear  it 
fpoke  in  his  Court ;  for  fear,  perhaps,  the  Sound  of  the 
French  Language,  had  had  the  fame  Effedt  on  him,  as 
the  French  Cannon;  being,  perhaps,  as  much  afraid  of 
the  one  as  he  was  of  the  other ;  he  having  a  far  bet¬ 
ter  Tafte  for  a  Fiddle  from  Cremona. 

The  Extenfivenefs  from  the  French  Language  is  no 
modern  Advantage :  William  the  Conqueror  gave  Laws 
to  England  in  the  French  Language  ;  and  the  ancient  Cu- 
ftoms  of  moft  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  are 
wrote  in  the  lame. 

Laftly,  the  French  is  the  fame  Language  every  where, 
not  only  in  all  the  Provinces  of  France ,  but  in  all  the 
Places  where  it  is  fpoke  out  of  France. 

The  feveral  Nations  who  fpeak  Sclavonic k,  do  not  fo 
much  fpeak  the  fame  Language,  as  different  Diaiedts  of 
the  lame  Language.  In  feveral  Parts  or  Europe ,  there 
are  as  many  different  Languages  as  there  are  States  ;  and 
in  Italy  there  are  reckon’d  no  fewer  than  ten  or  twelve 
Diaiedts,  fome  of  which  differ  as  much  from  the  com¬ 
mon  Italian ,  as  from  the  French  or  SpanijJj.  In  Holland , 
the  Seamen  of  Rotterdam,  and  the  Banks  of  the  Meufe,^ 
do  not  underftand  thofe  of slmfterdam,  and  die  Coafts  of 
the  Zuydcr  Zee.  They  who  underftand  Caftilian ,  don’t 
underftand  the  Language  of  Catalo?,  ia  and  Cerda ne.  The 
High  Dutch  is  not  the  fame  in  Sweden,  as  in  Jutland: 
In  the  Low  Countries  as  at  Lubeck.  Bohemia ,  Hungary , 
Croatia ,  &c.  are  Countries  belonging  to  the  Emperor, 
yet  fpeak  a  Language  different  from  that  fpoke  at 
Vienna .  The  King  of  Sweden,  when  lie  fpeaks  the 
Language  of  his  Country,  is  not  imderftoood  by  his 
Subjedts  in  Pomerania ,  Lapland ,  Src.  and  the  like  may 
be  obferved  of  the  King  of  Denmark ,  with  Regard  to  his 
Subjedls  of  Norway  and  Iceland  \  whereas  at  Quebec,  the 
Louifmia ,  Martinico ,  St.  Domingo ,  Pondichcri ,  See.  they 
fpeak  the  fame  Language  as  at  Paris ,  and  throughout 
tlie  reft  of  France. 

The  Italian  is  derived  principally  from  the  Latin , 
and  of  all  the  Languages  form’d  from  the  Latin,  there  is 
none  which  carries  with  it  more  viliblc  Marks  of  its  Ori¬ 
ginal,  than  the  Italian.  It  is  accounted  one  of  the  moll 
perfedl  among  the  modem  Tongues,  containing  Words, 
and  Ph rales  to  represent  all  Ideas,  to  exprefs  all  Senti¬ 
ments,  to  deliver  one’s  Iclf  on  all  Subjedls,  to  name  all 
the  Inllruinents  and  Parts  of  Arts,  &c.  It  is  complain’d, 
indeed,  that  it  lias  too  many  Diminutives,  and  Super¬ 
latives,  or  rather  Augmmiatives,  but  without  any  great 
Kcalun  :  For  if  thole  Words  convey  nothing  further  to 


the  Mind,  than  the  juft  Ideas  of  Things,  they  are  n<3 
more  faulty  than  our  Pleonafms  and  Hyperboles. 

The  Charadterof  the  Italian  Tongue,  it  muft  be  own¬ 
ed,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Englijh ,  which  is 
the  Rcafon,  perhaps,  why  they  are  fo  ready  to  find  Fault 
with  it;  for  though  the  Italian  be  proper  for  all  Kinds  of 
Writing,  for  all  Styles,  and  for- all  Subjedts ;  yet  there 
are  many  of  their  celebrated  Authors,  that  do  not  fuc- 
ceed  when  tranfiated  into  EngliJ h,  and  which  an  Efiglijb- 
man  cannot  read  with  PJcafure,  even  in  their  Original. 
The  Language  correfponds  to  the  Genius  of  the  People 
they  are  flow,  and  thoughtful,  and  accordingly  their 
Language  runs  heavily,  though  fmoothly,  and  many  of 
their  Words  are  lengthen’d  out  to  a  great  Degree. 
They  have  a  good  Tafte  of  Mufick  ;  and  to  gratify  their 
Paftion  this  Way,  have  alter’d  Abundance  of  their  primi¬ 
tive  Words :  Leaving  out  Confonants,  taking  in  Vowels, 
foftening,  and  lengthening  out  their  Terminations,  for 
the  Sake  of  the  Cadence. 

Hence  the  Language  is  rendered  extremely  mufical, 
and  luccecds  better  than  any  other  in  Opera’s,  and  fome 
Parts  of  Poetry;  but  it  fails  in  Strength  and  Nerves ; 
Hence,  alfo,  a  great  Part  of  its  Words,  borrow’d  from 
the  Latin ,  become  fo  far  dilguiied,  that  they  are  not  ea- 
fily  known  again. 

The  Multitude  of  foreign  States,  into  which  Italy  is 
divided,  has  given  Occafion  to  a  great  Number  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Diaiedts  in  that  Language ; '  which  however  are 
all  good  in  the  Place  where  they  are  ufed.  The  Tufcan  is 
ufually  preferred  to  the  other  Dialects,  and  the  Roman 
Pronunciation  to  that  of  the  other  Cities ;  whence  the 
Italian  Proverb,  Lingua  Fofcana ,  in  Bocca  Romana. 

The  Italian  is  generally  pretty  well  underftood  through¬ 
out  all  Europe  ;  and  is  frequently  fpoken  In  Germany 9 
Poland ,  and  Hungary.  At  Conftantinople ,  in  Greece , 
and  in  the  Ports  of  the  Levant ,  the  Italian  is  ufed  as  com¬ 
monly  as  the  Language  of  the  Country  ;  and  in  thole 
Places,  it  is  not  fpoke  fo  pure  as  in  Fufcany ,  but  is  cor¬ 
rupted  with  many  of  the  proper  Words  and  Idioms  of 
the  Place,  whence  it  takes  a  new  Name,  and  is  called 
Frank  Italian. 

The  Spaniards  feem  to  place  the  Noblenefs  and  Gra¬ 
vity  of  their  Language,  in  the  Number  of  Syllables,  and 
the  Swelling  of  Words,  and  fpeak  lefs  to  be  underftood 
chan  to  be  admir’d.  Their  Terms  are  big  and  fonorous, 
their  Expreffions  haughty  and  boifterous,  and  Pomp  and 
Often  cation  run  through  all  they  fay:  Their  Language 
cannot  paint  a  Thought  to  the  Life ;  it  always  magni¬ 
fies  it,  frequently  diftorts  it,  and  does  nothing  if  it  do 
not  exceed  Nature. 

The  EngliJfj ,  or  Engliflj  Tongue,  is  of  Go  thick  or 
Feutonick  Extradtion  :  This  was  the  Root  or  Stock  upon 
which  feveral  other  Diaiedts  have  been  fince  grafted. 

The  Language  antiencly  fpoke  in  this  Ifland,  was  the 
BritiJJj ,  ox  Welch,  which  is  pretended  was  common  to 
the  Britons  and  Gauls  ;  and  which  ftill  fubfifts  in  more  or 
Ids  Purity  in  the  Principality  of  Wales,  the  County  of 
Cormval,  the  Hands,  and  Highlands  of  Scotland ,  Ireland , 
and  the  Province  of  Bretagne  in  France. 

As  the  Roman  Empire,  extending  icfelf  towards  the 
weftern  Parts  of  Europe,  came  to  take  in  Gaul  and  Bri¬ 
tain,  the  Roman  Tongue  became  propagated  therewith  ; 
all  the  Edidts,  &c.  relating  to  pubJick  Affairs,  being 
deftgnedly  wrote  in  that  Language. 

The  Latin,  however,  it  is  certain,  never  got  fo  much 
Ground,  or  prevail’d  fo  far  in  England,  as  in  Lombardy, 
Spain ,  and  the  Gauls  ;  partly,  on  Account  of  its  great 
Diftance  from  Rome,  and  the  iinail  Refoit  of  Romans  hi¬ 
ther;  and  partly  for  that  the  entire  Redudtion  of  the 
Kingdom  was  not  cfTedletl  till  fo  lace  as  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  when  the  Empire  was  on  the  declining  Hand, 
and  die  new  Province  was  forced  to  be  loon  deferred  by 
its  Conquerors,  called  to  defend  their  Territories  nearer 
I  lomc.  Britain  thus  Jolt  naked,  became  an  eafy  Prey 
to  the  Angli ,  or  Slnglo-S axons,  a  llrolling  Nation 
from  Jutland  and  Norway,  who  took  an  eafy  Poffeflion 
thereof;  much  about  the 'Time  that  the  Franks,  another 
German  Nation,  enter’d  Gaul.  The  Gauls  and  Franks , 
it  feems,  at  length  came  to  Terms,  and  found  Means  to 
unite  it  into  one  Nation  :  Thus  the  ancient  Gauhjb,  with 

its 
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its  Mixture  of  Lathi ,  continued  the  prevailing  Tongue, 
only  further  intermix’d  with  the  Frantic ,  or  Lingua 
Franca ,  of  their  new  Inmates  :  But  the  Britons  were 
more  conftant,  and  determin’d  abfolutely  to  refufe  any 
fuch  Coalition  ;  they  had  embraced  Chriftianity,  and 
their  Competitors  were  Heathens  ;  .  rather  than  admit  of 
fuch  an  Union,  therefore,  they  chofe  to  be  fhut  up, 
with  their  Language,  in  the  mountainous  Parts  of  Cam¬ 
bria ,  or  Wales. 

The  Englijh  Saxons  thus  left  abfolute  Lords,  changed 
every  Thing  ;  their  own  Language  was  now  fully  eila- 
bliflied,  and  the  very  Name  of  the  Country  was  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  Anglo-Saxon . 

The  new  Language  remained  in  good  meafure,  pure 
and  un mixed  till  the  Norman  Invalion  :  The  Attempts 
of  the  Danes ,  and  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Britons , 
indeed  wrought  fome  Idler  Innovations  therein  but, 
in  the  main,  it  preferved  itfelf :  For  as  to  the  Danes 
their  Language  was  not  much  different  therefrom  *  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confejfor  however,  who  had  lived  long  in 
France ,  might  poftibly  bring  in  a  little  Mixture  of  the 
Dialcdt  of  that  Country  :  But  William  I.  and  his  Normans , 
having  got  Poffeflion  of  England,  an  Alteration  was  foon 
attempted  :  The  Conqueft  was  not  com  pleat,  unlefs  the 
Conqueror’s  Language,  the  French  or  Franco-Gallic ,  were 
introduced  ;  and  accordingly  all  his  Ads,  Diploma’s, 
Edicts,  Pleadings,  and  other  judicial  Matters  were  writ¬ 
ten,  &c.  in  that  Tongue.  But  his  Attempts  proved 
unfuccefsful  ;  the  Number  of  Normans  he  brought  over 
being  very  fmall  in  Comparifon  of  the  Englijh ,  with 
whom  they  were  incorporated,  they  loft,  or  forgot  their 
own  Language  fooner  than  they  could  make  any  Change 
in  the  Englijh .  This  however,  did  not  hinder,  but  by 
the  Endeavours  of  the  Conqueror,  Abundance  of  French 
Words,  though  many  of  them  of  Latin  Original,  crept 
into  the  Englijh  ;  and  many  Englijh  Words  by  degrees 
grew  out  of  Ufe. 

Hence,  as  to  the  Origin  and  Etymology  of  many 
Words,  Dr.  Wallis  lays  it  down,  that  fuch  Words  of 
Roman  Original,  as  the  Englijh  have  in  common  with 
the  French ,  are  to  be  reckoned  as  their  own,  rather  than 
borrowed  from  them  ;  and  that  the  old  Gaulifh  Words 
common  to  them  and  the  Welch ,  have  been  likewife  taken 
from  the  Welch  rather  than  the  French.  Hence  alfo, 
the  fame  Author  accounts,  why  the  Names  of  di¬ 
vers  Sorts  of  Cattle  are  Saxon,  as  Ox,  Cow ,  Calf,  Sheep, 
Hog ,  Boar ,  Deer,  &c.  and  yet  that  their  Flefli,  when 
prepared  for  Food  is  French ,  as  Beef,  Veal,  Mutton, 
Pork,  Brawn,  Venifon,  &c.  The  Norman  Soldiers, 
not  concerning  thcmfelves  with  Failures,  Parks,  and 
the  like  Places,  where  fuch  Creatures  arc  fed  and  kept ; 
fo  much  as  with  Markets,  Kitchens,  Fcafts,  and  Enter¬ 
tainments,  where  the  Food  was  cither  prepared,  fold,  or 
eaten . 

Under  Henry  II.  Dr.  Swift  obferves,  die  French  made 
a  ftill  greater  Progrefs,  by  reafon  of  the  large  Territo¬ 
ries  he  poftefled  on  that  Continent,  botli  from  his  Father 
and  his  Wife,  which  occalioncd  frequent  Journeys  thi¬ 
ther,  with  numerous  Retinues,  &c.  and  for  fome  Cen¬ 
turies  after  there  was  a  frequent  Intcrcourfc  between 
France  and  England,  by  the  Dominions  the  Englijh  pof- 
foiled  there,  fo  that  the  Language  two  or  three  hundred 
Years  ago,  leans  to  have  had  more  French  than  at 
p  re  lent. 

Bolides  this  Alteration  from  the  Conquerors,  the  Lan¬ 
guage  in  Procefs  of  Time,  underwent  divers  others  •,  and 
came  to  have  numerous  Words  and  Ph rales  of  foreign 
Dialogs,  ingrafted  into  it,  in  lieu  whereof  the  ancient 
Saxon  ones  gave  Way;  particularly  by  Means  of  Nego¬ 
tiations,  and  Commerce  with  other  Nations ;  by  the 
Marriages  of  Royal  Families ;  by  the  Affcdlation  of  many 
Writers  in  mofl  Ages,  who  are  fond  of  coining  new 
Words,  and  altering  the  ufiial  Forms  of  Speech,  for 
the  greater  Delicacy  ;  and  by  the  Neceflity  of  framing 
or  borrowing  new  Words,  according  as  new  Things  and 
Inventions  turn  up.  And  by  fuch  Means  was  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  converted  into  the  prefent  Englijh  Tongue. 

1  laving  traced  the  Rile  and  Progrefs  of  the  Englijh 
Language,  hiflorically,  we  think  it  may  be  no  incurious 
Annulment  to  reprefent,  by  adlual  Examples,  the  feve- 


ral  fucccflive  Changes  and  Stages  it  lias  palled  through, 
to  arrive  at  its  prefent  Perfection  :  In  order  to  winch, 
we’ll  make  Ufe  of  the  Collections  ol  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Greenwood. 

From  the  Saxon  Invafion,  in  440,  we  have  no  Memo¬ 
rial  extant  of  the  Language*  for  250  Years  :  The  oldcft 
Saxon  Writing  in  Being,  is  a  Glols  on  the  Evangeii il.% 
written  in  the  Year  700,  by  Eadfrid ,  Bilhop  of  Iloly 
IJland ;  in  which  the  three  fir  ft  Articles  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  run  thus, 

c  Uven  Fader  thic  arth  in  Heofnas,  fic  gchalgiid 
Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven,  be  hallowed 
c  thin  Noma,  Jo  cymeth  thin  lie,  fic  thin  Willi 
thy  Name ,  come  thy  Kingdom,  by  tty  Will 
‘  fue  is  Heofnas,  and  in  Eortho,  IBc. 
fo  as  in  Heaven,  and  in  Earth ,  &c. 

Two  hundred  Years  after,  in  the  Year  9oo£  the  fame 
was  render’d  thus, 

c  Thu  ure  Fader  the  eart  on  Heofenum,  ft  thin  Kama 
‘  gehalgod ;  cume  thin  Rice,  fi  thin  Willa  on 
4  Earthan  fwa,  fwa  on  Heofenum. 

In  the  following  Age  it  was  turn’d  thus  in  the  .Saxon 
Homilies,  faid  to  be  tranflated  by  King  Alfred > 

£  Fader  ure  thu  the  Earth  on  Heofenum,  ft  thin, 

£  Nama  gehalgod,  to  be  cume  thin  Rice,  gew  urthc 
c  in  Willa  on  Earthan  fwa  fwa  on  Heofenum,  Z£c. 

About  the  Year  1 1 60 ,  under  Henry  II.  it  was  thus 
render’d  by  Pope  Adrian ,  an  EngUJhman ,  in  Rhyme. 

£  Ure  Fadyr  in  Heaven  rich, 
c  thy  Name  be  halyed  ever  liche 
4  thou  bring  us  thy  micheil  blefife : 

‘  alls  hit  in  Heaven  y-doe 
4  evar  in  Yearth  beene  it  alfo,  lAc. 

About  100  Years  after,  in  the  Time  of  Henry  III.  iC 
was  turn’d  thus : 

£  Fadir  that  art  in  Heaven  blifte 
c  thin  helge  Nam  in  warth  the  blils 
c  cumen  ct  mot  thy  Kingdom, 
c  thin  holy  Will  be  it  all  don 
4  in  Heaven  and  in  Erdh  alfo,  &c. 

Two  hundred  Years  after,  under  Henry  IV.  it  was 
rendered, 

c  Our  Fadir  that  art  in  Hcvenes  halewid  be  chi  Name 
4  thy  Kingdom  come  to  thee,  by  thi  Will  don  in 
c  Earthe,  as  in  Hevene. - 

% 

An  extraordinary  Specimen  of  the  Englijh ,  as  fpoke 
the  Year  1385,  Dr.  Hicks  furni  flies  us  withal,  in  his 
Lbcfaur.  Liter.  Sypten.  which  we  iliall  the  rathe;*  enter¬ 
tain  the  Reader  withal,  as  it  is  on  this  very  Subjeft  the 
Englifj  Tongue,  and  contains  not  only  the  Hiftory,  buc 
the  Reafons  of  the  Changes  and  Differences  therein. 

4  As  it  is  knowe  how  meny  maner  Peple  bceth  in 
£  this  Lond,  there  bceth  alfo  fo  meny  dyvers  L011- 
4  gages  and  Tonges.  Nothelefs  IValfchcmen  and  Scots 
£  that  bceth  nought  medled  with  other  Nations,  hold 
4  wel  nyh  hir  ftrftcLongagc  and  Specha  ;  but  yif  the 
c  Scott es  that  were  fomcrimc  confederat  and  woned 
£  with  the  Pidlcs  draws  fomewhat  after  hir  Spcchc ; 
4  buc  the  Flemyngcs  that  woncth  in  the  Wcftc  Side  of 
£  Wales ,  haveth  left  hir  ftrangc  Spcchc,  and  fpekthSex- 
4  onliche  now,  &V, 

How  the  Englijh  flood  about  the  Year  1400,  may  be 
feen  in  Chaucer ,  who  refined  and  improved  it  very 
confidcrably  ;  though  he  is  charged  with  the  Affiliation 
of  mixing  too  many  French  and  Latin  Words  with  the 
Englijh,  and  by  that  Means  altering  and  corrupting  the 
primitive  Language. 

In  the  Year  1537,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  was  printed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  lol lowing  Vcrfion  : 


4  O  on  re  Father  which  arte  in  Pleven* 

£  thy  Name  :  Let  thy  Kingdomc  come, 

£  i'ulfiJed  as  well  in  Frrh  as  it  is  in  Eleven, 


halowed  be 
ihy  Will  be 

r,  2 
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Where  the  Reader  will  obferve  the  Didion  almoft 
brought  to  the  prcfent  Standard  ;  the  Variations  beinp 
principally  in  the  Orthography. 

Spencer ,  who  lived  in  the  lame  Age,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  Improvement  and  refining  of  the  Tongue  : 
He  threw  afide  Abundance  of  foreign  Ornaments, 
and  wrote  a  purer  Englijh ,  yet  with  more  Elegance  and 
Variety  than  had  been  known  before.  He  was  flic- 
ceeded  in  Order  by  Shakefpear ,  Ben  Jobnfon ,  Lord  Bacon , 
Milton ,  Coze  ley.  Waller ,  Tillotfon ,  and  Dryd&n ,  whole 
Works  are  in  every  Body’s  Hands  ;  by  whom  the  1  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us  under  all  its  prelent 
Advantages. 

The  Perfections  aferibed  to  the  Engliflj ,  and  that  in  a 
Degree  fuperior  to  any  of  the  other  modern  Tongues, 
are, —  i.  That  it  is  ftrong  and  fignificant;  to  which  the 
finely  compounded  Words,  formed  on  the  Model  of  the 
Greeks ,  do  not  a  little  contribute. 

2.  Copious  ;  of  which  Mr.  Greenwood  gives  us  In- 

fiances  in  the  Word  firiking :  Which  the  Englijh  have 
about  30  fynonymous  Expreffions  for;  as  to  finite,  bang , 
beat ,  bajle ,  buffet ,  cuff,  hit ,  thump ,  thwack ,  Jlap,  rap , 
/#/>,  fpurn,  box ,  yerke,  pummel ,  punch,  See.  and 

the  Word  Anger,  for  which  he  enumerates  above  40. 

3.  Mufical  and  harmonious;  in  which  Refped  Mr. 
Dennis  makes  no  Icruple  to  afiert  it  fuperior  even  to  the 
French.  This,  which  is  firange  indeed,  he  proves  hence 
that  the  Englijh  have  blank  Verle,  which  is  harmonious 
by  mere  Force  of  Numbers  and  Quantity  ;  whereas  the 
French  have  long  ago  defifted  from  all  Pretenfions  to  all 
poetical  Numbers,  without  the  Affiftance  of  Rhime. 
It  may  be  added  on  this  laft  Plead,  from  Mr.  Weljled, 
that  the  Engliflj  has  many  Meafures,  the  Iambick  and 
Trochee  for  inftance,  in  common  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin ;  an  Advantage  arifing  from  the  Variation  of  the 
Accent ;  and  that  Rhime  is  peculiarly  natural  to  it,  varying 
itfelf  to  the  Ear  with  exceffive  Sweetnefs,  not  to  mention 
the  Caduras,  Paufes,  Tranfpofitions,  and  numberlcls 
other  Graces,  which  the  Englijh  Verfification  is  capable 
of,  beyond  any  other  living  Language. 

Some  object  to  the  Engliflj ,  that  it  confifts  too  much 
of  MonolyllabJes,  which  others  make  a  Piece  of  Merit, 
as  it  argues  the  greater  Antiquity.  But  the  Englijh  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  a  further  Advantage  from  their  Monofylla- 
bles,  viz.  Coucifenejs  ;  they  being  thereby  enabled  to 
expreis  more  Matter  in  the  fame  Compafs  of  Letters, 
than  any  other  modern  Tongue.  The  only  Thing  they 
fuffer  by  it,  lay  they,  is  fomething  in  point  of  Softncfs 
and  IS  umbers;  and  yet  they  have  V  erics  compofcd 
wholly  ol  Monofyllablcs,  that  do  not  want  Harmony ; 
as  that  of  Creech  : 

Nor  could  the  World  have  borne  fo  fierce  a  Flame. 

Others  objed  to  the  Englijlj  Language,  that  it  docs 
not  come  up  to  the  Softncfs,  the  Delicacy  of  the  more 
Southern  Languages,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  It 
Items  it  retains  fomewhat  of  Got  hick  Roughncfs  of  the 
People  who  framed  and  introduced  it  ;  the  Soil  and  the 
Climate  it  was  planted  in,  not  tending  much  to  mellow 
and  refine  it. 


'1  o  this  Purpofe  does  Dr.  Swift  fpeak,  who  accounts 
for  the  E fleet  hence,  that  the  Latin  Tongue  was  never 
in  its  Purity  in  the  Bland  ;  and  bolides,  inch  as  it  was, 
it  was  called  away  ere  it  could  have  Time  to  incorporate 
wit!)  the  Language  of  the  Country,  and  fubdue  and 
folten  it;  as  it  did  in  the  other  Provinces  of  France , 
Spain,  ike. 

The  lame  Author  ventures  further,  and  affirms,  that 
fhe  Englijh  Language  is  very  imperfect,  and  in  many 
In  fiances  oflcnds  againit  every  Part  of  Grammar,  which 
dilpleales  very  much  feveral  Englijh  Authors. 

M.  IF eljlcd  is  ol  Opinion,  that  the  Englijlj  Language 
is  not  capable  ol  a  much  greater  Perfection  than  it  has 
already  attained  :  The  Englijh,  he  ohferves,  have  traffick¬ 
ed  with  every  Count) y  lor  the  enriching  it :  The  Anticnts 
and  Moderns  have  both  contributed  to  the  giving  it 
Splendor  and  Magnificence  ;  the  fairefi  Cyons  that  could 
be  had  from  the  Ciardcns  ol  France  and  Italy  have,  been 
grafted  on  their  old  Stocks,  to  refine  the  Savagenefs  of 
the  Breed  ;  they  have  laid  afide  mofl  of  their  liarfh  an¬ 
tique  Words,  and  retained  but  few  ol  thole  of  good 


Sound  and  Energy  :  The  mold  beautiful  Polilh  is  at  length 
given  the  Engliflj  Tongue;  that  it  will  bear,  without  de- 
ftroying  and  altering  the  very  Balls  and  Ground-work  of 
it ;  its  Teutonick  Ruft  is  worn  away,  and  little  or  nothing 
is  wanting  either  of  Copioufnefs  or  Harmony. — He 
goes  on  to  argue  the  Maturity  and  Per  fed  ion  of  the 
Englijh  from  another  extrenlick  Principle,  viz.  by  com¬ 
paring  the  Time,  and  Circumftances  of  the  Improve¬ 
ments,  made  fince  the  firft  Refiners  of  ir,  with  thole  of 
the  Greek ,  Latin,  French,  and  other  Tongues  that  con- 
fefledfy  have  riien  to  their  Height. 

Every  civilized  Nation,  the  Author  thinks,  has  its 
dalfical  Age ;  and  he  fuggefls  that  the  Englijlj  are  not 
far  from  it :  So  that  what  remains  to  be  done  for  the 
Englijh  Tongue  fhould  not  be  to  advance,  but  to  fix 
it  where  it  is,  and  prevent  its  declining.  There  is  in  effedt, 
a  Point  of  Perfection,  which  when  a  Language  has  once 
arrived  at,  it  cannot  exceed,  though  it  may  degenerate 
from  it ;  and  thus  it  iiappened  to  the  two  fineft  Lan¬ 
guages  the  World  has  known. 

It  may  leem  odd  to  talk  of  fixing  fo  unftable  a  Thing 
as  Language  :  The  Greek  Liturgies  of  St.  Bafil,  and 
St.  Chryfojlom ,  ftill  ufed  in  that  Church,  the  one  for  fo- 
lemn,  and  the  other  for  common  Days,  have  been  a 
long  Time  unintelligible  to  the  People  :  So  much  is  the 
vulgar  Greek  degenerated  from  its  original  Purity  !  Poly¬ 
bius  teftifies,  that  the  Articles  of  Truce  between  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians ,  could  fcarce  be  underftood 
by  the  rnoft  learned  Antiquaries,  350  Years  after  the 
Time  of  their  making.  In  effed,  from  the  Days  of  Ro¬ 
mulus,  to  thofe  of  ‘Julius  Cffar,  the  Latin  was  perpe¬ 
tually  changing;  and  what  was  wrote  300  Years  before 
Fully ,  was  as  unintelligible  in  his  Time,  as  the  Englijh 
and  French  of  the  fame  Period  are  now  :  And  thefe  two 
have  changed  as  much  from  William  the  Conqueror  in 
about  700  Years,  as  the  Latin  appears  to  have  done  in 
the  like  Time. 

Whether  the  Engliflj  Language  will  decline  as  fall  as 
the  Roman  did,  may  admit  of  fome  Doubt ;  there  being 
many  Circumftances  in  die  Affairs  of  the  Nation  which 
contributed  to  that  Corruption  that  may  not,  in  all  Pro- 
bality,  find  Place  among  us. 

The  Teutonic  Language  is  the  antient  Language  of 
Germany,  which  is  ranked  among  the  Mother-Tongues. 

The  Teutonic ,  now  called  the  German  or  High- Dutch) 
is  diftinguifhed  into  Upper  and  Lower. 

The  Upper  has  two  notable  Dialedts,  viz.  1 .  the  Set- 
lidian ,  Danijh ,  or  perhaps  Gothic  ;  to  which  belong  the 
Languages  lpoke  in  Denmark ,  Norway ,  Sweden ,  and  Ice¬ 
land.  2.  The  Saxon ,  to  which  belong  the  feveral  Lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Englijlj ,  Scots,  Friftan ,  and  thofe  on  the 


North  of  the  Elbe . 

To  the  Lower  belong  the  Low  Dutch ,  FlemiJJj,  &c. 
lpoke  through  the  Netherlands ,  See. 

The  Sclavonic,  is  the  Language  of  the  Sclavi,  an 
antient  People  of  Scythia  Europea  ;  who  about  the  Year 
518,  quitting  their  native  Country,  ravaged  Greece ,  and 
eftablifhed  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  and  Moravia,  and  at 
laft  fettled  in  Illyria  ;  which  thence  took  the  Name  of 
Sclavonia. 

The  Sclavonic,  is  held  after  the  Arabick ,  the  mofl 
extenfive  Language  in  the  World:  It  is  lpoke  from  the 
Adriatick  to  the  North  Sea,  and  from  the  Cafpian  to 
Saxony ,  by  a  grear  Variety  ol*  People,  all  the  Delccn- 
dants  of  the  antient  Sclavi ,  viz.  the  Poles,  Mufcovites , 
Bulgarians ,  Carinthians ,  Bohemians ,  Hungarians,  P ruf¬ 
fians,  Suabians,  See.  each  of  whom  however,  have  their 
particular  Dialed;  ;  only  the  Sclavonic  is  the  common 
Mother  of  their  feveral  Languages,  viz.  the  Pol  iff. 
Ruffian ,  Hungarian ,  &c. 

By  a  Latin  Chronicle  of  the  Sclavi,  compofcd  by  l Id- 
mold,  a  Pried  ol*  Bo  flow,  anil  Arnold,  Abbot  of  Lubcc , 
and  corroded  by  Leibnitz ,  it  appears,  that  the  Sclavi 
anticntly  inhabited  the  Couft  of  the  Baltick  Sea,  and 
were  divided  into  Eaftcrn  and  Wcllern  ;  in  the  latter 
whereof  were  the  Ruffians ,  Poles ,  Bohemians ,  See.  and 
in  the  former  the  Panda  Is. 

Dan.  Many.  Orbini  Raufr ,  Abbot  of  the  Order  of 
Malta ,  in  an  Italian  Hiflory  of  the  Sclavi,  intitlcd,  U 
regno  tie  gli  Slav/,  printed  in  iboi.  will  have  them  to 
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be  originally  of  Finland  in  Scandinavia.  Latir.  Pribcvo , 
a  Dalmatian ,  in  an  exprefs  Difcourfe  of  the  Origin  of 
the  Sclav?,  maintains  them  to  be  originally  of  Thrace, 
and  the  fame  with  the  Thracians ,  the  Pofterity  of  Thiras 
ieventh  Son  of  Japhet.  Tbeod.  Polycarpowitz ,  in  a  Greek, 
Latin ,  and  Sclavonick  Dictionary,  printed  at  Mo f cow 
in  1704,  obferves  that  the  Word  Sclave,  whence  Sc  la - 
<vonkk  is  formed,  fignifies  in  their  Language  Gloiy. 

The  Bas-Breton,  which  is  the  Language  of  Part  of 
the  Province  where  I  was  born,  is  called  by  the  Natives 
a  Mother-Tongue,  becaufe,  perhaps,  it  is  fpoke  by  no 
other  Nation  in  the  World,  and  has  no 'Affinity  with 
any  other  Languages  but  the  IVelJh,  of  which  it  has  re¬ 
tain’d  few  Words,  and  fewer  it  has  borrowed  from  the 
French ,  by  their  Neighbourhood  with  the  other  Parts 
of  the  Province,  whole  Inhabitants  lpeak  nothing  but 
French ,  and  do  not  underftand  one  Word  of  Bas- 
Breton ,  though  fo  near  Neighbours  ;  fo  that  one  born 
in  the  Diocefe  of  St.  Malo,  does  not  underftand  one 
born  in  that  of  Vannes,  when  he  fpeaks  Bas-Breton,  no 
more  than  he  would  underftand  a  Japanefe,  who  Ihould 
fpeak  his  native  Language :  For  Example,  I  would  a  Ik, 
with  what  Language  this  Phrafe  has  any  Affinity,  Trou- 
gare  autrou ,  which  fignifies,  I  thank  you  Sir'd  or  this 
other,  Ario  ataho ,  i.  e.  ftrike  immediately  ? 

The  Japanese  Language  is  very  curious,  wherein 
they  have  feveral  Words  to  exprefs  one  Thing,  fomc  in 
Derilion,  others  in  Honour;  fome  for  the  Prince,  others 
for  the  People  ;  as  alfo  for  the  Quality,  Age,  and  Sex 
of  the  Speaker,  and  Perfon  fpoke  to. 

The  Ethiopian,  or  Abyffinian  Tongue,  feems  to  have 
fome  Affinity  with  the  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee ;  and  is  thus 
fmgular,  that  the  Abyjfmcs  reckon  our  firft:  Letter  A, 
their  thirteenth. 

The  Languages  of  other  Countries  in  Africa,  and  A- 
vierica  are  but  mere  Jargons,  wholly  rude,  and  harffi  to 
themfelves,  and  unknown,  as  well  as  unintelligible  to  us. 

The  Difference  and  Affinity  of  feveral  Languages , 
may  be  feen  from  that  famous  Sentence  of  Habbakuk, 
ii.  4.  But  the  JuJi  Jhall  live  by  his  Faith ,  expreffed  in 
thirty-three  Languages,  or  feveral  Tongues,  which  I  have 
fet  down  in  our  common  Printing  Letters. 


Hebrew ] 
Chaldee  ] 
Syr  lack  J 
Arabick ] 
Greek 
Latin 
Spanijh] 
Italian  ] 


Ve-tzaddig,  Be  emunatho  jichjch. 
Vetzaddikaia  al  kufliethon  jith  kaigeinun. 
Decana  min  Himcnuta  Nacha. 

Vaadili  Minalaj  Manj  Jaccaij. 

Ho  de  Dikaios  cc  ftcoos  mec  Zefetaij. 

Juftus  autem  ex  fide  fua  vivet. 

El  Jufto  en  fu  fe  bivira. 

II  Giufto  vivera  per  la  fua  fede. 

Portugal ]  Oa  Jufta  em  fua  fei  vivara. 

French  ]  Mais  le  Juft  vivera  dc  fa  foy. 

Armenian ]  Shedeck  Mart  eer  ferdoven  kapree. 

Pcrftan]  Raft  Adem  eis  fifk  hodmigzeratc. 

Georgian]  Martalee  Katfeca  tavis  fumartlitta  darchcbis. 
Javan,  Moollay ]  Ozany  Betool  Dcah-pooniah  emaun 

ol lough  cubbooh 

Lajl- Indian,  Surat]  Neck  Zaut  Oousfkah  ema  un  cood- 

awtah  haut. 

Weft-Indian ,  Ncw-England]  Sampivenffcanuta  pifli  po- 

mantuin  kilke  wunnamptamoouke. 
Hungarian ]  Azigar  Ember  pedig  hit  altellel. 
Tranfilvanian]  Aftigas  Emberpcdig  itt  altel  el. 
Moldavian]  Worn  Kudircptate  kulege  alui  trayefti. 
Tartarian,  Coffackian]  Ho  Dikaios  Athropos  metin  biftc 

too  Zee. 

High-German]  Dun  der  Gerechte  bebet  fines  Glaubens. 
Bohemian  ]  Geft  fprawedliwy  Ziw  Budzwifry. 
Sclavonian]  Pravcdnc  oot  v  care  a  Zeove  Boudet. 
Mufcovian ,  Ruffian]  Prawidliwy  Zcjut  pizc  wiare. 
TurkiJJj  ]  Sailick  Adam  onnng  ich  tikat  cila  decillct. 
Lattoijh]  Taifus  per  wicra  fawo  Gircns. 

Polijh  J  Spravjctlliwij  Z.  wiarij  fwey  bendzie  zil. 
Banif/j  ]  Den  Retfercfigc  fcal  left  ve  all'  fin  tro. 
Swediftj]  Tiicn  Rctfcrdiga  fcall  lcfi'va  aff  fine  tro. 

Net  her  land  iff]  De  Rechtvcrtlige  fal  uyt  den  Gcloovc 

leven. 

Fills]  Dce-yow  ccn  Iberian  fiawhaunus  !e  crcddiff, 
IVelJh]  y  Cyliawn  a  fydd  byw  trwy  fydd. 

&>g!ff]  But  the  Juft  fli all  live  by  his  Faith. 


Note,  That  the  People  of  Bifiay  in  Spain  ufe  a  Lan¬ 
guage  different  from  the  reft  of  Spain,  and  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  continued  without  great  Alteration 
fince  the  Confufion  o ['Babel:  In  like  Manner,  the 
Arabick  continues  uncorrupted  in  the  hilly  Parts  of 
Granada. 

Note,  alfo,  That  thole  who  are  well  verfed  in  Grammar , 
or  who  teach  Grammar,  are  called  Grammarians .  — • 
The  Grammarian  is  conceived  as  a  Perfon  wholly  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  Minuthe  of  Language ;  induftrioufiy  em¬ 
ployed  about  Words  and  Phrafes ;  incapable  of  per¬ 
ceiving  the  Beauties,  Delicacy,  Extent,  &c.  of  a  Senti¬ 
ment.  Scaligcr ,  however,  confidered  Grammarians  in 
another  Light ;  utinam  effem,  fays  he,  bonus  Gramma¬ 
ticus  :  fufficit  cnim  ci,  qtii  omnes  author  cs  vult  intelligcre, 
effe  Grammaticum. — The  Title  Grammarian,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  was  antiently  a  Title  of  Honour ;  being  given,  not 
only  to  fuch  as  applied  themfelves  to  Grammar,  or 
excelled  in  Philology  ;  but  to  all  who  were  reputed 
learned  in  any  Art,  or  Faculty  whatever  ;  as  is  fhewn 
by  Gar.  Voffius,  in  his  Book  of  Grammar.  The  Word 
was  properly  a  Title  of  Literature  and  Erudition,  and 
frequently  given  to  Perfons  who  excelled  in  all,  or 
many  Arts,  call’d  alfo  Poly  hi  ft  ores.  Thus  Philoponus, 
a  famous  Philofopher  in  Juft  ini  an' s  Time,  remarkable 
for  the  Extent  and  Variety  of  his  Knowledge,  was 
lurnamed  Grammaticus .  So  Saxo,  the  Danijh  Hifto- 
rian,  in  the  13th  Century,  got  the  Appellation  Gram¬ 
maticus :  And  as  late  as  the  Year  1580,  Thomas 
d' Aver fa,  the  famous  Neapolitan  Lawyer,  was  fur- 
named  the  Grammarian . — The  Title  Grammarian  was 
antiently  beftow’d  on  thofe  we  now  call  Cri ticks.  Men 
of  Learning,  Erudition,  Letters,  &c.  and  particularly 
fuch  as  wrote  well,  and  politely  in  every  Kind.  It  is 
in  this  Senfe  that  Suetonius  entitles  his  Book,  which 
he  wrote  on  the  beft  Latin  Authors,  Of  the  celebrated 
Grammarians ;  and  that  Cornelius  Ncpos  calls  the  Com¬ 
mentators  on  the  Orators,  and  Poets,  Grammarians : 
And  laftly,  it  is  in  this  Senfe  the  Appellation  is  attri¬ 
buted,  by  the  Antients  to  Apt  on ,  Philopcmtis ,  and  So- 
linus. — The  moft  celebrated  Grammarians  of  the  fe- 
cond  Century,  were  Apcr,  Pollio ,  Euty chins ,  Proctdus , 
Athteneus,  Julius  Pollux,  Macrobins ,  and  Aldus  Gel - 
Hits:  The  Works  of  diefe  laft  Authors  are  an  Affem- 
blage  of  Abundance  of  very  different  Things  and 
Subjects,  relating  to  the  Criticifms  of  the  ancient  Wri¬ 
ters,  and  polite  Literature.  — If  the  Name  have  Joft 
its  ancient  Honour,  it  is  through  the  Fault  of  thofe 
who  have  aflumed  it ;  by  treating  of  Grammar  in  a 
low,  pedanrick,  and  dogmatick  Manner ;  reducing  it 
to  Words  and  Syllables  ;  and  dwelling  altogether  on 
trifling,  puerile  Remarks  and  Confutes :  Whereas  its 
ancient  Office  was  to  make  an  accurate,  and  thorough 
Examen  of  an  Author  ;  to  enter  into  all  his  Views,  to 
point  out  the  Beauties  and  the  Dcfedts  thereof;  to 
diftinguifh  the  true  Beauties  from  the  falfe  ;  and  the 
genuine  Produdlions  of  an  Author  from  the  fuppofi- 
tions  :  That  is,  a  Grammarian  was  then,  what  we  call 
a  Cri  tick  now. — Thofe  who  only  taught  to  read,  un¬ 
derftand,  and  explain  Authors,  were  call’d  Gramma- 
ticks,  Gramm  at  ft  <e  ;  in  Con  trad  i  Hindi  ion  from  Gram - 
matici :  Though,  in  Courfc  of  Time,  the  Grammatift<e 
have  role  into  the  Place  of  Grammatici ;  who  arc  pre- 
ferr’d  to  that  of  Critic i. 

Diogenes  Laertius  relates,  after  one  Hcrwippus,  that 
Epicurus  was  the  firft  who  gave  the  Rules  of  Grammar 
for  the  Greek  Tongue  ;  but  that  Plato  was  the  firft  who 
had  taken  the  Thing  into  Confideration,  and  even  math: 
fome  Difcovcrics  on  that  Subjcdt.  —  At  Rome,  Crates, 
furnamed  Mallotes,  contemporary  with  Arift airbus,  gave 
the  firft  Lcdlures  thereon  to  the  Romans,  during  the 
Time  of  his  being  Embafiador  for  ICi ng  Attains,  to  the 
Common-wealth,  between  the  fecoml  and  third  Pit  nick 
Wars,  loon  after  Ennius' s  Death.  Before  him  it  was 
not  known  at  Rome  what  Grammar  meant. 

Note,  That  Grammar  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  Book  containing 
the  Rules  ol  Grammar  which  obtain  in  any  Language. 

• — The  beft  of  the  modern  Grammars  are,  1.  I' or  the 
Hebrew,  that  of  Pagnimts,  the  Edition  of  Henry  Ste- 
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• vens ,  or  A?  Preux ,  at  Geneva,  -in  1592;  that  of  Pe¬ 
trus  Mar  lift  ins ,  at  Rochel  1592;  that  of  Euxtorff  •, 
that  oi:  Lndovicus  Dens ,  in  three  Languages  •,  that  of 
Sixtiuus  Am  am  a,  which  is  a  Collection  from  Mart  mi¬ 
ns  and  Buxtorff ;  that  ot  Bellarmine ,  with  the  Notes 
ofiV/m;  that  of  Father  Sy tauter  is  ufeful  for  Begin¬ 
ners. —  Lor  Chaldee ,  the  beft  are  thofe  of  Mart  ini  its , 
Buxtorff,  and  Lz/r/.  in  three  Languages. — 

3.  lor  the  Syria  ck,  thofe  of  Amir  a,  Myricicus ,  /Th- 
/hx'j,  and  Beveridge  -3  with  the  Chaldee  and  Syriack 
ones  of  Buxtorff. \  of  Lud.  Dens ,  in  three  Languages, 
and  that  o \  Lembden. —  4.  For  the  Coptic,  the  Podro- 
tntis  Copras ,  and  Lingua  SEgyptiaca  Rcftituta  of 
KircbeA  s. —  5.  The  Arab  id:,  that  of  Erpcnitts ,  and 
that  of  Golius ,  which  is  only  Erpcnius* s  a  little  aug¬ 
mented. — -6.  For  the  Ethiopic.k,  that  of  y.  Ludolphus. 


* — 7.  For  the  Perfum ,  that  of  Ludovius  Dens.  —  8.  For 
the  Armenian ,  thofe  of  Shroder  and  Galanas.  —  9.  For 
the  Greek ,  thofe  of  Mart.  Rulandus ,  Sylburgus ,  F. 
Mocquet ,  Vojfitis ,  T<?r/  Royal,  and  Puffy.  — 10.  For 
the  Latin,  thofe  of  Dejpauter,  the  Minerva  of  &*;/<■.. 
tius 9  thofe  of  Goff  us  and  Sprat,  that  of  Port  Royal 
which  is  only  a  Collection  from  the  reft,  and  that  of 
Lowe,  the  moft  exaCt  of  all.— 11.  For  the  Italian^ 
thofe  of  Berger,  Lanfredini ,  Port  Royal,  and  Vetter oni. 
— 12.  For  the  Spanijh ,  thole  of  Salazar,  Port  Royal 
the  Abbot  Veirac,  &.C.* — -13.  For  the  Portuguese., 
that  of  Pereira. —  14.  For  the  French,  thofe  of  die 
Abbot  Regnier,  and  F.  Buffer.  — 15.  For  the  ///^ 
Dutch,  thofe  of  Claius,  Hertffurgenfis ,  Schott  el  has, 
Bocdicber,  and  Steinbach. — 16.  For  die  Eng l iff,  that 
o  i  Wallis,  Bright  land ,  and  Greenwood . 
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GUNNliRY,  is  the  Art  of  charging,  directing, 
and  exploding  Fire-Arms,  as  Cannons,  Mortars, 
Muikets,  (Ac.  to  the  beft  Advantage. 

To  the  Art  of  Gunnery  belongs  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Force  and  LffcCt  of  Gunpowder,  the  Dimenfions  of 
Pieces,  and  the  Proportion  of  the  Powder  and  Ball  they 
carry,  with  the  Method  of  Managing,  Charging,  Point¬ 
ing,  Springing,  &c.  and  notwithftanding  that  I  mention 
here  Gunpowder  firft.  I’ll  begin  this  Treadle  by  the  Di- 
mcnfions  of  the  different  Pieces  of  Cannon  and  Mortars, 
both  antient  and  modern  •,  their  different  Caliber  j  the 
beft  Method  to  find  that  Caliber ;  their  different  Car¬ 
riages,  (Ac.  Then  proceed  to  the  Preparation  of  Gun¬ 
powder,  inftruCting  my  Pupil  Gunner  how  to  chufe  the 
belt,  (Ac.  From  thence  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Proportions  of 
the  Powder  and  Ball  each  different  Piece  carries,  mak¬ 
ing  fome  Obfcrvations  on  the  different  Sorts  of  Bullets, 
Bombs,  (Ac.  And  Jaftly,  give  the  Method  of  Managing, 
Charging,  Pointing,  Springing  them,  (Ac.  with  a  pre¬ 
vious  Dclcription  of  all  the  different  Utenfils  ufed  in 
thofe  Operations.  Concluding  the  Treatifc  with  fome 
patticular  Rules  of  the  Military  Art,  which  I  have  omit¬ 
ted  in  my  Treatifc  of  Fortification. 

To  begin  with  the  different  Dimenfions  of  the  Pieces 
of  Artillery,  we  muff  obferve,  1.  That  of  thofe  Pieces, 
lome  are  of  antient,  and  others  of  modern  Invention  j 
meaning  only  in  this  Place,  Cannons  and  Mortars. 

Dote,  That  a  Cannon  is  a  Military  Engine,  or  Fire-Arm, 
for  throwing  Iron,  Lead,  or  Stonc-Bullcts,  by  Force 
of  Gunpowder,  to  a  Place  exactly  oppolite  to  the 
Axis  o!  the  Cy lender  whereof  it  confiffs. 

Cannons  are  made  cylindrical,  that  the  Motion  of  die 
Ball  might  not  be  retarded  in  irs  Paflagc;  and  that  the 
Powder,  when  on  Fire,  might  not  flip  between  the  Ball 
and  the  Surface  of  the  Cannon,  which  would  hinder  its 
LffcCt.  I  Go! fins  would  have  the  Cannon  always  dccrcaib 
towards  the  Mouth  or  Orifice  :  In  Regard  the  Force  of 
the  Powder  always  decreafes,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Space  through  which  it  is  expanded. 

The  Names  of  the  Urals  Camions,  anciently  caff,  their 
Weight,  Length,  and  the  Weight  of  the  Ball,  or  their 
Caliber,  were  as  lollows  : 


N  A  M  i.  S. 

Caliber,  or  JVt. 
of  l be  Iron  Unit. 

JVt .  of  the 
Cannon. 

Length 

lb. 

lb. 

Feet. 

The  Bafilick , 

•i-8 

7200 

10 

Flic  Dragon, 

40 

7000 

1 6', 

The  l'lying  Dragon, 

32 

7  2  OO 

O  T 

4  4  4* 

'The  Serpentine, 

>  i 

*4  4  J* 

'1  3  00 

F? 

The  Culver ine. 

20 

7OOO 

16 

’!  he  /  la  if -Culver  inc. 

10 

425° 

1 1 

The  Baker, 

5 

2  H  5° 

*3 

1 2  1 

The  Sat  ret. 

4 

2500 

The  Falcon, 

.3 

0 

0 

8 

l’he  i  a Uonct, 

f. 

50 

10 1 

flic  Riba  dept  in , 

1 

750 

8 

The  Liner ih on, 

l 

4 

400 

4  or  5 

Note,  That  Cannons  were  made  formerly  much  longer 
than  at  prefent ;  till  lome  made  by  Chance,  2 4-  Foot 
fhorter,  taught  us  that  the  Ball  moves  with  a  greater 
Impetuofity  through  a  lefs  Space  than  a  larger.  This 
Gtiflavus  the  great  King  of  Sweden  proved  by  Expe¬ 
rience,  in  1624,  when  an  Iron  Ball,  48  Pounds 
Weight,  was  found  to  go  farther  from  a  new  fhort 
Cannon ,  than  another  Ball  of  96  Pounds,  out  of  an 
old  longer  Piece  ;  whereas  in  other  Refpetffs,  it  is 
certain,  the  larger  the  Bore  and  Bali,  the  greater  the 
Range. 

The  Names  of  the  feveral  Cannons,  their  Length, 
Weight,  and  that  of  their  Balls,  as  they  obtain  in  Eng¬ 
land,  are  as  follows : 


Names  of  Cannon. 

Weight 

of  an 

JVt.  of  the 

Lengthy  of 

Iron  Ball. 

Cannon. 

the  Cannon 

lb. 

Oz. 

lb. 

Feet. 

Cannon  Royal, 

48 

80OO 

12 

Demi-Cannon  large , 

36 

6000 

12 

Demi -Cannon  ordinary. 

3'2 

5600 

12 

Demi-Cannon  lead. 

30 

5400 

I  I 

Culvcrine  largeft , 

20 

4800 

12 

Culver  inc  ordinary , 

*7 

5 

4 50° 

I  2 

Culvcrine  lead. 

*5 

4000 

I  I 

Demi -Culver inc  ordinary. 

10 

11 

2700 

I  I 

Demi-Culvcrine  lead. 

9 

2000 

IO 

Sakcr  ordinaiy. 

6 

1500 

IO 

Sakcr  lead. 

46 

12 

1400 

8 

Minion  largeft , 

36 

12 

1000 

8 

Minion  ordinary , 

3 

4 

800 

7 

Falcon, 

2 

8 

750 

7 

Falconet , 

1 

5 

400 

6 

Rabin  ct , 

0 

8 

300 

5  6  dig 

Bafe, 

0 

5 

200 

4  6  dig 

All  thefe  are  called  in  Engliff,  Pieces  of  Ordnance , 
and  each  of  them  is  compofcd  of  feveral  Parts,  which 
have  all  different  Names,  the  principal  thereof  arc 
as  follows  : 

The  Outfide,  round  about  the  Piece,  is  called  the 
Superficies  of  her  Metal ;  the  Subffance,  or  whole  Mafs, 
the  Body  \  the  Mollowncfs,  or  Concavity,  the  Bore *,  fo 
much  of  her  ITollownefs  as  contains  the  Powder  and 
Shot,  the  Chamber',  the  Remainder,  her  vacant  Cyl'ttu 
der  \  the  Spindcls  or  Ears,  the  Trunnions j  the  Pummel 
at  her  Coyle,  the  Caffacabel  Deck  ;  the  little  Hole,  the 
Touch-Hole  \  all  the  Part  behind  the  Touch-1  Iolc,  her 
Breech ,  or  Coyle  \  the  greateff  Ring  at  her  Touch-Hole, 
her  Bafe  Ring  ;  the  next  Ring  above  the  Touch-Hole, 
her  reinforced  Ring  \  the  next,  her  Trunnion  Ring  *,  the 
Ring  next  her  Mouth,  the  Muzzle  Ring  \  the  Ring 
between  the  Trunnion  Ring  ami  Muzzle  Ring,  her 
Cornifh  Ring,  all  the 1  Rings ,  and  Circles  above  the 
Muzzle,  die  Frieze  j  and  the  whole  Length,  the 
Chafe. 

Note,  That  a  Founder  of  Lyons ,  called  Emery,  invented 
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in  the  laft  Century,  a  Piece  of  Ordinance,  called  Ju - 
welle,  or  double  Cannon ,  the  Figure  whereof  is  in  our 
Plate,  —  The  two  Cannons  carry  a  Ball  or  Bullet  4 
Pounds  Weight :  They  are  caft  together,  with  a  fingle 
Touch-Hole  for  both,  and  they  are  charged  with  two 
Iron  Bars,  tied  together,  of  12  Foot  Extent,  and  65 
Pounds  Weight. 


be  had  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  Pounds  of  the  ffcrong 
Powder. 

Note,  That  to  make  a  great  Quantity  of  Gun- Powder, 
Mills  are  ufually  provided,  by  Means  of  which,  more 

Work  may  be  perform’d  in  one  Day,  than  a  Man  can 
do  in  an  hundred. 


Each  Sort  of  Ordinance  is  more  or  lefs  fortified,  which 
Fortification  is  reckon’d  by  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Metal 
at  the  Touch-Hole,  at  the  Trunnions,  and  at  the  Muz¬ 
zle,  in  Proportion  to  the  Diameter  of  the  Bore. 

There  are  three  Degrees  ufed  in  fortifying  each  Sort  of 
Ordinance,  both  Cannons  and  Culverines.  Firft,  fucli  as 
are  ordinarily  fortified,  which  are  called  legitimate  Pieces . 
Secondly,  fuch  whofe  Fortifications  are  leffen’d,  which 
are  called  Baftards  Pieces:  Thirdly,  double  fortified 
Pieces,  or  extraordinary  Pieces. 

The  Cannons  double  fortified,  have  full  one  Diameter 
of  their  Bore  in  Thicknefs  of  Metal,  at  their  Touch- 
Hole,  and  44  at  their  Trunnions,  and  A  at  their  Muz¬ 
zle.  The  lejfened  Cannons ,  have  at  their  Touch -Hole, 
but  i  or  44  of  the  Diameter  of  their  Bore  in  Thicknefs 
of  Metal,  and  A  at  their  Trunnions,  and  A  at  their 
Muzzle.  The  ordinary  fortified  Cannons,  have  4  at  the 
Touch-Hole,  4  at  the  Trunnions,  and  4  at  the  Muz¬ 
zle.  All  the  double  fortified  Culverines ,  and  all  lefler 
Pieces  of  that  Kind,  have  one  Diameter  and  4  at  the 
Touch-Hole,  14  at  the  Trunnions,  and  A  at  the  Muz¬ 
zle.  And  all  the  ordinal  fortified  Culverines ,  are  forti¬ 
fied  every  Way  as  the  dodble  fortified  Cannons  ;  and  the 
lejfenfd  Culverines ,  as  the  ordinary  Cannons  in  all  Points. 

Having  thus  given  an  -exadV  Defcription  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Sorts  of  Pieces  of  Cannons,  I  muft  next  provide 
myfelf  with  the  Powder  nfcceffary  to  charge  them  with  ; 
which  is  properly  the  Soul  of  Gunnery ,  fince  without  it, 
all  Pieces  of  Ordinance  would  prove  ufelefs. 

‘ Gun-Powder ,  is  a  Compofition  of  Salt-petre,  Sulphur, 
and  Charcoal  mix’d  together,  and  ufually  granulated, 
which  eafily  takes  Fire,  and  rarifies  or  expands  with  great 
Vehemence,-  by  Means  of  its  elaftick  Force. 

There  are  divers  Compofitions  of  Gun-Powder,  with 
Refpedt  to  the  Proportion  of  the  three  Ingredients,  to 
be  met  withal  in  Pyro technical  Writers  :  But  the  Effect 
is  much  the  fame  in  all. 

The  Sulphur  and  Saltpetre  being  purified,  and  re¬ 
duced  to  Powder,  arc  put  with  the  Charcoal-Duff  in  a 
Mortar,  moiften’d  with  Water  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  or 
the  like,  and  pounded  24  Hours  together  ;  taking  Care 
to  wet  the  Mafs  from  Time  to  Time,  to  prevent  its 
taking  Fire :  Laltly,  fqueezing  it  through  a  Sieve,  it  is 
formed  into  little  Grains  or  Globules ;  which  being  dried 
the  Powder  is  compleat. 

There  are  three  Kinds  of  Powder ,  viz.  Cannon-Pow¬ 
der,  Mvjket-Powdcr ,  and  Piftol- Powder  ;  of  each  of  thefc 
again,  there  are  two  Sorts,  a  flronger  and  a  weaker,  all 
which  Differences  arife  only  from  the  different  Pro¬ 
portions. 

The  Proportions  arc  thus  ;  in  the  flronger  Cannon 
Powder ,  to  every  hundred  Pounds  of  Salt-petre,  twenty- 
five  Pounds  of  Sulphur,  are  generally  allowed,  with  the 
fame  Quantity  of  Charcoal ;  and  in  the  weaker  Cannon 
Powder,  to  every  hundred  Pounds  of  Salt-peter,  twenty 
Pounds  of  Sulphur,  and  twenty- four  of  Charcoal. 

Other  Authors  preferibe  other  Proportions  ;  Semicno - 
wi/z,  for  Mortars,  directs  an  hundred  Pounds  of  Salt¬ 
petre,  twenty-live  of  Sulphur,  and  as  many  of  Charcoal ; 
for  great  Guns  an  hundred  Pounds  of  Salt-petre,  fifteen 
ol  Sulphur,  and  eighteen  of  Charcoal. 

Mi c thus  extols  the  Proportion  of  one  Pound  of  Salt¬ 
petre  to  three  Ounces  of  Charcoal ;  and  two,  or  two  and 
a  Quarter  ol  Sulphur.  He  adds,  that  the  ufual  Practice 
ol  making  the  Cun- Powder  weaker  for  Mortars  than  Can¬ 
nons,  as  in  the  Example  above,  is  without  any  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  renders  the  Expence  nccdlcfiy  much  greater: 
for,  whereas,  to  load  a  large  Mortar  twenty- four 
Pounds  of  common  Powder  is  requir’d  ;  and  conlequent- 
ly  to  load  it  ten  Times,  two  hundred  and  forty  Pounds; 
he  flunvs,  by  Calculation,  that  the  fame  Elicit  would 
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There  are  three  Ways  to  prove  the  Goodnefs  of  Gun- 
Powder.  1.  By  Sight;  for  if  it  be  too  black,  it  is  too 
moift ,  or  has  too  much  Charcoal  in  it ;  io  aifo  if  rubbed 
upon  white  Paper,  it  blackens  it  more  than  good  Pow¬ 
der  does  :  But  if  it  be  a  Kind  of  azure  Colour,  fomewhat 
inclining  to  red,  it  is  a  Sign  of  good  Powder.  2.  By 
touching  ;  for  if  in  crufliing  it  with  your  Fingers  Ends, 
the  Grains  break  eafily  and  turn  into  Duff,  without  feel¬ 
ing  hard,  it  has  too  much  Coal  in  it ;  or  if,  in  prefling 
under  your  Fingers  upon  a  fmooth,  hard  Board,  fome 
Grains  feel  harder  than  the  reft,  or,  as  it  were,  dent 
your  Fingers  Ends,  the  Sulphur  is  not  well  mix’d  with 
Nitre,  and  the  Powder  is  naught.  3.  By  Burning  ; 
wherein  Heaps  of  Powder  are  laid  upon  white  Paper, 
three  Inches  or  more  afunder,  and  one  of  them  fired  ; 
which,  if  it  only  fires  all  away,  and  that  fuddenly,  and 
almoff  imperceptibly,  without  firing  the  reff,  and  make 
a  fmall  thundering  Noife,  and  a  white  Smoak  rifes  in  the 
Air,  almoff  like  a  Circle,  the  Powder  is  good ;  if  it 
leaves  black  Marks,  it  has  too  much  Coal,  or  is  not  well 
burnt :  If  it  leaves  a  Greafmefs,  the  Sulphur  or  Nitre  is 
not  well  clean  feci  or  order’d.  Again,  if  two  or  three 
Corns  are  laid  on  Paper  an  Inch  diftant,  and  Fire  be  put 
to  one  of  them,  and  they  all  fire  at  once,  leaving  no  Sign 
behind  but  a  white  fmoaky  Colour  in  the  Place,  and  the 
Paper  not  touch’d,  the  Powder  is  good. 

To  recover  damag’d  Powder,  the  Method  of  the 
Powder-Merchants  is,  to  put  Part  of  the  Powder  on  a 
Sail-Cloth,  to  which  they  add  an  equal  Weight  of  what 
is  really  good  ;  and  with  a  Shovel  mingle  it  well  toge¬ 
ther,  dry  it  in  the  Sun,  and  barrrel  it  up,  keeping  it  in  a 
dry  and  proper  Place. 

Others  again,  if  it  be  very  bad,  reftore  it  by  moiflcn- 
ing  it  with  Vinegar,  Water,  Urine,  or  [Brandy;  then 
they  beat  it  fine,  fierce  it,  and  to  cv.'  ;  y  Pound  of  Pow¬ 
der,  add  an  Ounce,  an  Ounce  and  a  half,  or  two 
Ounces  (according  as  it  is  decay’d)  of  melted  Salt-petre; 
afterwards  thefe  Ingredients  are  to  be  moiffen’d  and 
mixed  well,  fo  that  nothing  can  be  difeern’d  in  the 
Compofition  ;  which  may  be  known  by  cutting  die  Mafs, 
and  then  they  grannulate  as  aforefaid. 

In  Cafe  the  Powder  be  in  a  Manner  quite  fpoil’d,  the 
only  Way  is  to  extra#  the  Salt-petre  with  Water,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ufual  Manner,  by  boiling,  filtrating,  evapo¬ 
rating,  and  cryftallizing  ;  and  then  with  frelh  Sulphur 
and  Charcoal,  to  make  it  up  a-new  again. 

The  Powder,  without  Balls  or  Bullets,  would  do  no 
Execution  ;  therefore  wc  muft  next  provide  ourfelves 
with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  them. 

A  Bullet ,  is  an  Iron  Ball,  wherewith  Cannons  are 
loaded.  A  Bullet  fhould  be  very  round,  well  fliaved, 
and  without  Vacuities. 

Very  round  and  well  fliaved,  that  they  make 
their  Way  (freight  into  the  Piece  without  fcratch- 
ing  it. 

Without  Vacuities,  that  they  may  not  turn  round  in 
the  Air,  nor  take  in  Wind. 

They  arc  not  to  be  of  a  brittle  Iron,  otherwife  they 
break  eafily  when  moved. 

There  are  Bullets  of  various  Kind,  viz.  red  Bullets ,  in¬ 
tended  to  fet  fire  to  Places,  where  combuftible  Matters 
are  found.  The  Bullet  is  made  red-hot,  by  digging  a 
Place  in  the  Earth,  and  lighting  in  it  a  great  Quantity  of 
Charcoal,  or  Sea-Coal ;  and  placing  over  it  a  itrong  Iron 
Grate.  When  the  Fire  is  well  lighted,  the  Bullets  are 
placed  on  the  Grate,  where,  in  a  very  fliort  Time,  they 
grow  red-hot ;  then  they  are  taken  out  with  longs,  or 
Iron  Ladles  for  the  Purpofe,  and  carried  into  the  Piece, 
which  muff  not  be  very  far  diftant  from  the  Place  where 
they  have  been  heated  ;  having  before  put  fome  Clay, 
if  poflible,  over  the  Powder  the  Cannon  is  loaded  with, 
left  it  fhould  bo  let  on  Fire  by  the  red  Bullet.  Then  the 
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Piece  is  fired  *,  and  wherever  the  Bullet:  pafies, 
and  meets  with  combuftibie  Matters,  it  iet9  them 
on  Fire. 

Note,  That  when  a  Trench  is  before  the  Battery  of  red 
Bullets ,  Hay  is  rammed  over  the  Powder,  becaufe  if 
it  was  Clay,  the  Pieces  of  it  could  wound,  and  kill  the 
W  orkmen. 

Note  alfo,  That  Red- Bullets  are  never  fir’d  but  with 
eight  or  four  Pounders.  For  if  they  were  of  a 
ftronger  Caliber,  the  Bullets  could  not  be  ferv’d 
eafily. 

Hollow  Bullets,  which  are  Shells  made  cylindrical,  with 
an  Aperture  and  Fulee  at  one  End,  which  giving  Fire  to 
the  Infide,  when  in  the  Ground,  it  burfts,  and  has  the 
fame  Efieft  with  a  Mine. 

Chain  Bullets ,  confift  of  two  Balls  joined  by  a  Chain, 
three  or  four  Foot  apart. 

Branch  Bullets ,  which  are  two  Balls  joined  by  a  Bar  of 
Iron,  five  or  fix  Inches  a-part. 

. Two-headed-Bullets ,  called  alfo  Ajigels,  being  two 
Halves  of  a  Bullet,  joined  by  a  Bar  or  Chain  :  Thefe 
are  chiefly  uled  at  Sea,  for  cutting  of  Cords,  Cables, 
Sails,  &c. 

But  as  Bullets ,  as  well  as  the  Pieces  of  Ordinance,  are 
of  different  Caliber ,  which  Caliber ,  in  a  Piece  of  Ordi¬ 
nance,  is  the  Diameter  of  the  Mouth  thereof;  and  in  a 
Bullet ,  its  Circumference ;  there  are  Means  found  to 
Proportion  thefe  two  Calibers  to  one  another,  viz.  with 
an  Inftrumcnt  called  Caliber-Rule ,  wherein  a  right  Line 
is  fo  divided,  as  that  the  firft  Part  being  equal  to  the  Dia¬ 
meter  of  an  Iron  or  Leaden  Ball,  of  one  Pound  Weight, 
the  other  Parts  are  to  the  firft,  as  the  Diameters  of  Balls 
of  two,  three,  four,  &c.  Pounds,  are  to  the  Diameter  of 
one  Ball  of  one  Pound. 

The  Caliber  confifts  of  two  thin  Pieces  of  Brafs,  fix 
Inches  long,  join’d  by  a  Rivet,  fo  as  to  move  quite  round 
each  other:  The  Head,  or  one  End  of  the  Piece,  is  cut 
circular,  and  one  Half  of  its  Circumference  divided  into 
every  fecond  Degree.  On  the  other  PJalf  are  Divifions 
from  one  to  ten  ;  each  again  fubdivided  into  four  :  The 
Ufe  of  which  Divifions  and  Subdivifions,  is  when  the 
Diameter  of  a  Bullet ,  &c.  not  exceeding  ten  Inches,  is 
taken,  the  Diameter  of  the  Semi-circle  will,  among  the 
Divifions,  give  the  Length  of  the  Diameter,  taken  be¬ 
tween  the  Points  of  the  Calibers ,  in  Inches,  and  fourth 
Parts. 

The  Degrees  on  the  Head,  ferve  to  take  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  an  Angle,  the  Method  of  which  is  obvious.  If 
the  Angle  be  inward,  apply  the  outward  Edges  to  the 
Planes  that  form  the  Angle  ;  the  Degree  cut  by  the  Dia¬ 
meter  of  the  Semi-circle,  fhews  the  Quantity  of  the  Angle 
fought.  For  an  outward  Angle,  open  the  Branches  till 
the  Points  be  outward,  and  applying  the  ftreight  Edges 
to  the  Planes  that  form  the  Angle,  the  Degrees  cut 
by  the  Diameter  of  the  Scmi-circle,  (hew  the  Angle 
requir’d ;  reckoning  from  1 80,  towards  the  right 
Hand. 

On  one  Branch  of  the  Cal  biers,  on  the  fame  Side, 
are,  firft  fix  Inches;  and  each  of  thefe  fubdivided  into 
ten  Parts.  Secondly,  a  Scale  of  unequal  Divifions,  be¬ 
ginning  at  two,  and  ending  at  ten,  each  fubdivided  into 
four  Parts.  Thirdly,  two  other  Scales  of  Lines,  Ih ow¬ 
ing  when  the  Diameter  of  the  Bore  of  a  Piece,  is  taken 
with  the  Points  of  the  Calibers  outwards,  the  Name  of 
the  Piece,  whether  of  the  Iron  or  Brafs,  /.  c.  the  Weight 
of  the  Bullet  it  carries,  or  that  it  is  fuch  or  fucli  a  Poun¬ 
der,  from  one  to  forty-two  Pounds. 

On  the  other  Branch  of  the  Calibers,  on  the  fame 
Side,  is  a  Line  of  Cords  to  about  three  Inches  Radius ; 
and  a  Line  of  Lines  on  both  Branches,  as  on  the  Sector; 
with  a  Table  of  the  Names  of  the  fcveral  Pieces  of  Ordi¬ 
nance.  On  the  lame  Face  is  a  Hand  graved,  and  a  right 
Line  drawn  from  the  Finger  towards  the  Center  of  the 
Rivet,  (hewing  by  its  cutting  certain  Divifions  made  oil 
the  Circle,  the  Weight  of  an  Iron  Shot,  when  the  Dia¬ 
meter  is  taken  by  die  Points  of  the  Calibers,  Laftly, 
on  the  Circle  or  Plead,  on  the  fame  Side,  are  graved  fe¬ 
deral  geometrical  Figures,  inferibed  in  each  other,  with 


Numbers  ;  as  a  Cube,  whole  Side  is  luppofed  one  Foot  * 
a  Pyramid  on  the  fame  Bafe  or  Altitude,  and  the  Pro¬ 
portions  of  their  Weight,  a  Sphere  inferibed 

in  a  Cube  ;  a  Cylinder,  Cone,  Circle,  Square,  fcfr. 

The  Outfide  of  the  Caliber ,  ferves  to  take  the  Dia¬ 
meter  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Piece  ;  and  the  Infide,  called 
the  Heel,  that  of  the  Bullet. 

There  is  another  Method  of  taking  the  Caliber  of 
the  Pieces,  which  is  to  have  a  Rule  very  well  divided 
on  which  are  graved  the  Calibers ,  both  of  the  Pieces  and 
Bullets.  That  Rule  muft  be  applied  on  the  Mouth  of 
the  Piece,  and  the  Caliber  is  prefently  found. 

But  to  be  more  particular  on  this  important  Subjeft, 
here  follows  the  different  Calibers  of  the  Pieces  of 
Ordinance. 

A  Piece  which  receives  a  Bullet  an  Ounce  Weight 
(twelve  fuch  Ounces  to  the  Pound)  has  of  Aperture  at 
its  Mouth,  9  Lines  and  TV  of  a  Line. 

That  which  receives  a  Bullet  two  Ounces  Weight,  has 
of  Aperture  at  its  Mouth,  1 1  Lines  and  of  a  Line.  I’ll 
continue  according  to  the  fame  Order. 
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JLote,  That  I  have  omitted  fomc  Numbers,  becaufe 
there  are  but  few  or  none  of  thofe  broken  Calibers 

found. 


Lfote  alfo.  That  if  you  are  in  a  Place  where  there  is  nei¬ 
ther  a  Rule  nor  a  Compafs,  you  mutt  fee  if  there  are 
Bullets  for  the  Pieces,  the  Caliber  whereof  you  will 
know  *,  and  prefent  thofe  Bullets  at  the  Mouth  of  the 
Piece  *,  if  they  enter  the  Piece  as  it  fhould  be,  thofe 
Bullets  are  to  be  weighed,  and  their  Weight  will  make 
the  Caliber  of  the  Piece,  or  thereabout ;  for  the  Bul¬ 
let  is  always  a  little  lefs  flrong,  becaufe  it  mult  have 
Wind  to  run  commodioufly  into  the  Piece,  and  to 
come  out  without  fcratching  it. 


Sometimes,  in  lieu  of  Bullets,  the  Pieces  are  charged 
with  Cartouches ,  which  are  Cafes  loaden  with  Mufket 
Balls,  Nails,  Chains,  and  Pieces  of  old  Iron  5  fometimes, 

alfo,  with  fmall  Cannon  Balls. 

There  are  Cartouches  made  in  P’orm  of  Grapes,  which 
are  Mufket  Balls  join’d  together  with  Pitch,  and  difpofed 
on  a  fmall  Board,  in  a  pyramidal  Form,  round  a 
wooden  Stick,  which  arifes  from  the  Middle  of  the 
Board. 

The  Cartouches  made  of  Tin  are  the  bell,  becaufe 
they  carry  further. 

There  are  alfo  Cartouches  made  in  Form  of  Pine- 
Apples,  whofe  Figure  is  pyramidal.  Their  Bafe  is  equal 
to  the  Caliber  of  a  Bullet,  propos’d  for  the  Piece  they 
are  to  be  fired  with  ;  their  Height  is  of  a  Caliber  and  a 
half;  they  are  dipped  in  Tar,  and  afterwards  rolled  on 
Mu  fleet  Balls,  and  when  well  covered  with  thofe  Balls, 
dipped  again  in  the  fame  Tar,  after  which  they  may  be 
ufed,  rhrufting  the  biggeft  foremoft'  into  the  Piece. 
Thefe  Pine-Apples  are  very  good  at  Sea,  becaufe,  bc- 
fides  that  the  Mufket  Balls  flying  about  wound  a  great 
Number  of  People,  the  Bullet  which  is  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Cartouch,  docs  alfo  much  Execution. 

The  next  we’ll  do,  is  to  mount  our  Piece  on  its  Car* 
riage ,  fince,  otherwife,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  ufe 
it  to  any  Purpofe  ;  or  with  much  Advantage,  i.  e .  to 
point,  or  direct  it  forfhooting,  and  convey  it  from  Place 
to  Place. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Carriages ,  viz.  thofe  of 
Places,  called  Baftard  Carriages ,  with  low  Wheels  ;  and 
the  fame  with  high  Wheels.  Sea  Carriages,  made  in 
Imitation  of  thofe  for  Ship  Guns:  And  Carriages  for 
Field  Pieces,  of  which  there  arc  two  Kinds ;  the  011c 
in  the  antient  Manner,  and  the  other  of  a  new  In¬ 
vention. 

The  Carriage  of  a  Field  Piece ,  conflfts  of  two  Wheels, 
which  carry  long  apd  ftrong  wooden  Beams  or  Checks, 
between  which,  the  Cannon  is  as  it  were  framed,  moving 
on  its  Trunnions,  as  on  a  Center  :  When  it  is  required 
to  move  them,  they  add  a  Vantrain,  compofcd  of  two 
fmaller  Wheels.  \ 

The  Carriages  for  Pieces  of  Places,  have  but  two 
Wheels,  and  no  Vantrain. 

Thofe  of  Ship  Guns,  confift  of  two  Wheels,  without 
Spokes. 

The  Carnages  mud  be  proportion'd  to  the  Pieces 
mounted  on  them.  —  The  ordinary  Proportion  is,  for 
the  Carriage  to  have  1 J.  of  the  Length  of  the  Gun;  the 
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Wheels  to  be  half  the  Length  of  the  Piece  in  eight ; 
four  Times  the  Diameter  or  Caliber,  gives  the  Depth 
of  the  Planks  at  the  fore  End,  in  the  Middle  3-L 

The  Piece  thus  mounted  on  its  Carriage,  we’ll  pro¬ 
ceed  to  charge  it ;  in  which  Operation,  feveral  Inftru- 
ments  are  employed,  fome  to  prepare  the  Piece  to  be 
loaded,  fome  to  load  it,  others  to  point  it,  and  others 
to  cleanfe  it,  GV.  Thofe  Inftruments  have  each  their 
proper  Name,  which  are  as  follows : 

The  Lantern  or  Ladle,  which  ferves  to  carry  the 
Powder  into  the  Piece,  and  which  conflfts  of  two 
Parts,  viz.  of  a  wooden  Box,  appropriated  to  the  Ca¬ 
liber  of  the  Piece  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  of  a  Cali¬ 
ber  and  a  half  in  Length  with  its  Vent ;  and  of  a  Piece 
of  Copper  nailed  to  the  Box,  at  the  Height  of  a  half 
Caliber. 

This  Lantern  mud  have  three  Calibers  and  a  half  in 
Length,  and  two  Calibers  in  Breadth,  being  rounded  at 
the  End  to  load  the  ordinary  Pieces. 

The  Rammer,  which  is  a  round  Piece  of  Wood,  com¬ 
monly  called  a  Box,  faftened  to  a  Stick  twelve  Foot 
long,  for  the  Pieces  from  twelve  to  thirty-three  Poun¬ 
ders  ;  and  ten  for  the  eight  and  four  Pounders ; 
which  ferve  to  drive  Home  the  Powder  and  Ball  to 
the  Breech. 

The  Spunge,  which  is  a  long  Staff  or  Rammer,  with 
a  Piece  of  Sheep  or  Lamb-Skin  wound  about  its  End,  to 
ferve  for  fcouring  the  Cannon  when  difeharg’d,  before  it 
be  charged  with  frefh  Powder ;  to  prevent  any  Spark 
of  Fire  from  remaining  in  her,  which  would  endanger 
the  Life  of  him  who  fhould  load  her  again. 

Wad-Skrew ,  which  are  two  Points  of  Iron  turn’d  fer- 
pent-wife,  to  extract  the  Wad  out  of  the  Pieces,  when 
one  wants  to  unload  them,  or  the  Dirt  which  had  chanced 
to  enter  into  it. 

The  Boutefeux ,  which  are  Sticks  two  or  three  Foot 
long,  and  an  Inch  thick,  fplit  at  one  End,  to  hold  .an 
End  of  the  Match  twifted  round  it,  to  fire  the  Cannon. 

The  Priming-Iron,  which  is  a  pointed  Iron  Rod,  to 
clear  the  Touch -Hole  of  the  Pieces  of  Powder  or  Dirt ; 
and  alfo  to  pierce  the  Cartridge  that  it  may  fooncr 
take  Fire. 

The  Primer ,  which  muft  contain  a  Pound  of  Powder 
at  leaft,  to  prime  the  Pieces. 

The  Quoin  of  Mire,  which  are  Pieces  of  Wood  with  a 
Notch  on  the  Side  to  put  the  Fingers  on,  to  draw  them 
back  or  pufli  them  forward,  when  the  Gunner  points  his 
Piece.  They  are  placed  on  the  Sole  of  the  Carriage. 

Leaden  Plates,  which  are  ufed  to  cover  the  Touch- 
Hole,  when  the  Piece  is  charged,  left  fome  Dirt  fhould 
enter  it  and  flop  it. 

Being  thus  provided  with  all  the  Implements  belonging 
to  a  Piece  of  Ordinance ;  we'll  proceed  to  charge  or  load 
the  Piece. 

The  fir  ft  Thing  we’ll  do,  is  to  fpunge  it  well,  to 
clean  it  of  all  Filth  and  Dirt  within  Side  ;  then  we’ll  take 
the  Weight  of  Gunpowder,  in  a  fubduple  Proportion  to 
that  of  the  Bullet  it  carries,  or  the  two  Thirds  of  the 
Weight  of  the  Bullet  for  Pieces  call  in  the  antient  Man¬ 
ner  ;  and  one  Third,  or  a  Half,  for  the  Pieces  of  new 
Invention,  which  Powder  we’ll  drive  in  and  rani  down  ; 
taking  Care,  however,  that  the  Powder  be  not  bruifed 
in  ramming,  which  weakens  its  Effedl  *  running  over 
it  a  little  Quantity  of  Paper,  Hay,  or  the  like,  and  laft- 
ly,  introducing  the  Ball. 

As  a  Piece  thus  charged  is  defign’d  for  Execution, 
it  muft  be  pointed,  i.  e.  levelled  or  directed,  fo  as  to  play 
againfi:  any  certain  Point,  which  is  done  by  Means  of  a 
Quadrant  with  a  Plummet ;  which  Quadrant  conflfts  of 
two  Branches  made  of  Brafs  or  Wood  ;  one  about  a  Foot 
long,  eight  Lines  broad,  and  one  Line  in  Thicknefs ; 
the  other  four  Inches  Jong,  and  the  fame  Thicknefs  and 
Breadth  as  the  former.  Between  thefe  Branches  is  a 
Quadrant,  divided  into  90  Degrees,  beginning  from 
the  fhorter  Branch,  and  furnifhed  with  T  hread  and 
Plummet. 

To  point,  or  level  our  Cannon,  we’ll  place  the 
longeft  Branch  of  this  Inftrument  in  its  Mouth,  and  ele¬ 
vate  or  lower  it  till  the  Thread  cuts  the  Degree  neccflaiy 
to  hie  the  propofed  Object,  Which  done  we'll  prime 
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our  Cannon  (if  we  have  not  done  it  before)  and  then  fet 
F  ire  to  it. 

But  it  is  impoflible  to  point  our  Cannon  well,  fo  as  to  do 
the  Execution  propofed,  if  we  do  not  know  the  Path  of 
a  Bullet,  or  the  Line  it  defcribes,  from  the  Mouth  of  the 
Peice  to  the  Point  where  it  lodges,  which  Path  is  com¬ 
monly  called  Range. 

If  the  Piece  be  laid  in  a  Line  parallel  to  the  Horizon, 
it  is  called  the  right  or  level  Range ;  and  if  it  be  mount¬ 
ed  to  45  Degrees,  the  Ball  is  faid  to  have  the  utmoft 
Range,  and  fo  proportionably  •,  all  others  between 
oo  Degrees  and  45,  being  called  intermediate  Ranges. 

A  Shot  made  when  the  Muzzle  of  a  Cannon  is 
raifed  above  the  horizontal  Line,  and  is  not  defign’d 
to  fhoot  diredtly  or  Point-blank,  is  called  Random- 
Shot. 

The  utmoft  Random  of  any  Piece  is  about  ten  Times 
as  far  as  the  Bullet  will  go  Point-blank  *,  and  the  Bullet 
will  go  furtheft  when  the  Piece  is  mounted  to  about  45 
Degrees  above  the  level  Range. 

According  to  old  Memoirs,  it  is  found  that  antiently 
the  Pieces  carried,  viz. 


The  Piece. 

Common  Pace s 
Point  blank. 

Common  Paces  to  the 
Uttnojl  Random. 

Of  Thirty-three , 

60O 

6000 

Of  Twenty-four, 

SOO 

6000 

Of  Sixteen,  Culvcrine, 

SOO 

8000 

Of  Twelve , 

450 

5000 

Of  Four, 

300 

3000 

Of  Two, 

150 

1500 

M.  Du  Metz,  Lieutenant  General  of  the  King  of 
France's  Armies,  and  alfo  Lieutenant  of  Artillery  in 
Flanders ,  caufed  to  be  recorded  in  his  Time  a  Proof  of 
the  Randoms  of  the  Pieces,  by  which  he  found  that  the 
French  Pieces,  charged  with  Powder  two  Thirds  of 
the  Weight  of  the  Bullet,  and  thofe  of  new  Invention, 
charged  with  a  Third,  and  all  pointed  at  45  Degrees 
of  Elevation,  carried  their  Bullets  to  the  fame  Di- 
ftance,  viz. 


The  Piece  of  Twenty^ four ,  to  2250 


of  Sixteen ,  to  2020 

of  Twelve,  to  1870 

of  Eight ,  to  1 660 

of  Four,  to  1520 


Mr.  Norton  obferves,  that 
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A  Bafe  fhoots  - - 

A  Rabinet ,  - 

A  Falconet,  - 

A  Falcon ,  - 

Minion  ordinary ,  - 

Minion  largejl ,  * - 

Sakcr  leajl ,  — — 

Sakcr  ordinary,  - 

Saber  old  Sort ,  - 

Dcmi-Culverine  leajl, 
Demi- Ctdv  eri n  e  ordinary, 
Demi-Culverinc  old  Sort , 

Culver  in  c  leajl ,  — - 

Culvcrinc  ordinary. 
Culver  in  c  largejl, 
Demi-Cannon  leajl, 

'Dem i-  Cannon  ord inary , 
Demi-Cannon  large. 
Cannon  Royal,  - 


Packs. 

P  AC 

Level. 

Utmoft  R 

60 

600 

70 

700 

90 

900 

130 

1300 

1  20 

I  200 

I25O 

150 

I5OO 

1  60 

1  600 

i63 

1630 

l7  4 

I74O 

175 

*750 

178 

I780 

1 80 

IHOO 

181 

l8lO 

183 

1830 

156 

1560 

162 

1620 

180 

1800 

185 

1850 

A  24  Pounder  may  very  well  fire  90  or  100  Shots, 
every  Day  in  Summer ;  and  60  or  75  in  Winter.  In 
Cafe  of  Neccffity  it  may  fire  more.  And  fome  French 
Officers  of  Artillery  allured,  that  they  have  caufed  fuch 
a  Piece  to  lire  every  Day  150  Shots  in  a  Siege. 

A  1 G  and  a  12  Pounder  lire  a  little  more,  bccaufe  they 
arc  caller  ferv’d.  There  have  even  been  fome  Occafions, 
where  200  Shots  have  been  fired  from  thole  Pieces,  in 
die  Space  offline  Hours,  and  138  it)  the  Space  of  live. 


If  we  want  to  range  our  Pieces  in  a  Battery,  we  muff; 
take  Care  to  reconnoitre  well  the  Ground  where  it  is  to  be 
placed,  and  the  Road  to  convey  to  it,  in  the  Night¬ 
time,  the  Cannon  and  the  Munitions. 

The  belt  is  to  begin  to  make  the  Fafcines  and  Piquets, 
in  Day-time.  The  Fafcines  muft  be  from  8  to  9  Foot 
long,  tied  in  three  Places,  and  from  8  to  9  Inches  Dia¬ 
meter.  The  Length  of  the  Picquets  muft  be  from  3  To 
5  Foot ;  and  the  Head  of  each,  from  2  Inches  to  3, 
Three  Picquets  are  wanted  for  each  Fafcine.  It  is  alfo 
very  proper  to  caufe  Fafcines  to  be  made  12  Foot  Ion** 
tied  in  four  Places,  which  muft  be  join’d  to  the  others 
above-mentioned  for  the  Embrafures,  and  fattened  each 
with  four  ftrong  Picquets. 

The  Thicknefs  or  Breadth  of  the  Battery  to  be  Can¬ 
non-Proof,  muft  be  from  18  to  22  Foot,  according  to  the 
Ground,  and  the  Pieces  they  are  oppofed  to.  The 
Height  of  the  Embrafures  from  2\  Feet  to  3  ;  and  the 
Height  of  the  Merlons  over  it  will  be  determined  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Ground  where  the  Battery  is  fituated. 

If  the  Battery  be  found  level  with  the  Place,  it  is 
ere&ed  againft,  or  if  the  Place  has  but  a  fmall  Com¬ 
mand  over  it,  the  Merlons  muft  be  from  5  to  6  Foot 
above  the  Knee. 

If  the  Command  be  much  fuperior  on  the  Side  of 
the  Enemy,  they  muft  be  raifed,  fo  that  the  Soldiers  who 
ferve  the  Pieces,  may  not  be  difeover’d  behind  the  Re- 
coyle  of  thofe  Pieces. 

The  Embrafures  ought  to  be  open  mthelnfide  of  the 
Battery,  of  2  Foot,  and  on  the  Outfide  of  7  or  9  Foot. 
The  Battery  muft  always  be  parallel,  as  much  as  poffible, 
to  the  Works  they  are  erefted  againft.  The  Diftance  of 
the  Middle  of  an  Embralure  to  the  other,  muft  be  no 
lefs  than  8  Foot,  nor  more  than  20. 

The  Sides  of  the  Battery  or  Epaulment,  muft  have  10 
or  1 2  Foot  in  length. 

The  Madriers  for  the  Platforms  muft  be  2  or  34  Inches 
thick,  and  a  Foot  or  more  broad.  The  Length  of  thofe 
behind  ought  to  be  from  12  to  15  Foot,  reduced  to  8 
or  9  before. 

All  the  Platforms  muft  have  from  15  to  18  Foot  in 
length  *  and  4  or  6  Inches  of  Declivity  before,  that  the 
Pieces  may  eafily  return  into  Battery  after  they  have  been 
charged. 

A  Space  of  Ground  of  12  or  15  Foot  is  left  behind  the 
Platforms  for  the  Recoyle  of  the  Pieces.  On  the  hind 
Part  of  the  Battery,  fmall  Magazines  are  dug  in  the 
Earth,  2  or  3  Foot  deep,  15  or  20  Paces  diftant  from 
the  Platforms,  cover’d  with  Boards  or  Fafcines,  with 
Earth  over  it,  for  fear  of  Fire  •,  and  a  Boyack  of  Com¬ 
munication  to  goto  it  under  Shelter.  There  muft  be 
but  a  Tun  or  two  of  Powder  at  once  in  thofe  Ma¬ 
gazines,  with  a  Centry  placed  over  it  to  prevent 
Accidents. 

The  grand  Magazine,  which  is  to  fupply  the  Battery 
in  Day-time,  muft  be  twenty  Paces  diftant  from  the 
fmall  ones.  There  muft  be  a  Cart  Load  of  Straw 
for  the  Wad  of  fix  or  feven  Pieces,  and  two  Bundles 
of  Match. 

The  Pieces  muft  be  arm’d,  each  with  two  Lanterns 
or  Ladles,  a  Rammer,  a  Spunge,  and  two  Priming- 
Irons.  The  Battery  muft  alfo  be  provided  with  Car¬ 
riages,  and  other  Implements,  ncccflary  to  remount 
the  Pieces  which  the  Enemy  fliould  chance  to  dis¬ 
mount. 


To  ferve  expedition  fly  and  fafely  a  Piece  in  Battery,  it 
is  ncccflary  to  have  to  each  a  Sack  of  Leather,  large 
enough  to  contain  about  20  Pounds  of  Powder  to 
charge  the  Lanterns  or  Ladles,  without  carrying  them 
to  the  Magazine  ;  and  to  avoid  thereby  making  thofe 
Trains  of  Powder  in  bringing  back  the  Lantern  from 
the  Magazine,  and  the  Accidents  which  frequently  hap¬ 
pen  thereby. 

It  is  ncccflary  to  hinder,  as  much  as  poffible,  the 
Soldiers  from  making  a  Paflagc  of  the  Battery,  bccaufe 
that’s  trouble  fome  to  thofe  who  ferve  the  Pieces,  and 
draw  the  Fire  of  the  Enemy  on  that  Side. 

When  one  is  obliged  to  make  a  Battery  on  a  nwrfhy 

Srouiul,  he  mull  make  Ufe  of  Gabions,  made  of  ftrong 

Branches 
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branches  of  Oak,  which  fhould  have  fix  or  feven  Foot 
of  Diameter,  and  be  at  leaf!  eight  Foot  high  for  each 
Merlon.  There  muft  be  feven  of  them,  viz.  three  of 
fix  Foot  of  Diameter,  before ;  two  of  feven  Foot  of 
Diameter,  in  the  Middle  *  and  two  of  five  Foot  on  the 
Outfide  of  the  Battery. 

A  Battay  of  3  Pieces,  muft  have  30  Gabions,  becaufe 
fix  arc  employ’d  on  each  of  the  two  Sides  'or  Epaul- 
ments,  which  make  twelve,  and  nine  for  eacli  of  the 

two  Merlons. 

The  Gabions  being  placed,  they  muft  be  filled  with 
Earth,  or  with  I-Iorfe-Dung  mix’d  with  Sand. 

There  ought  to  be  two  Gunners,  and  fix  Soldiers  to 
each  Piece,  and  four  Officers. of  Artillery. 

The  Gunner  polled  on  the  Right  of  the  Piece,  muft 
take  Care  to  have.aiways  a  Pouch  full  of  Powder,  and  two 
Priming-Irons  ;  his  Office  is  to  prime  the  Piece,  and 
load  it  with  Powder.  That  on  the  left,  fetches  the  Pow¬ 
der  from  the  little  Magazine,  and  fills  the  Lantern  or 
Ladle  which  his  Comrade  holds  ;  after  which  he  minds 
that  the  Match  be  very  well  lighted,  and  ready  to  let 
Fire  to  the  Piece  at  the  firft  Command  of  the  Officer. 

There  muft  be  three  Soldiers  on  the  Righr,  and  three 
on  the  Lfcft  of  the  Piece.  The  two  firft  to  take  Care  to 
ram,  and  fpunge  the  Piece,  each  on  his  Side.  The 
Rammer  and  Spunge  muft  be  placed  on  the  Left,  and  the 
Lantern  or  Ladle  on  the  Right.  After  having  rammed 
well  the  Wad  put  over  the  Powder,  and  that  put  over 
the  Bullet,  they  then  take  each  a  Handfpike,  which  they 
pals  between  the  foremoft  Spokes  of  the  Wheel,  the 
Ends  whereof  will  pafs  under  the  Head  of  the  Car¬ 
riage,  to  make  the  Wheel  turn  round,  leaning  on  the 
other  End  of  the  Haiid fpike,  towards  the  Embrafure. 

It  is  the  Office  of  the  fecond  Soldier  on  the  Right,  to 
provide  Wad,  and  to  put  it  into  the  Piece,  as  well  over 
the  Powder  as  over  the  Bullet  *,  and  that  of  his  Com¬ 
rade  on  the  Left,  to  provide  50  Bullets,  and  every  Time 
the  Piece  is  to  be  charged,  to  fetch  one  of  them,  and 
put  it  into  the  Piece,  after  the  Powder  has  been  rammed. 
Then  they  both  take  each  an  Handfpike,  which  they  pafs 
under  tiic  hind  Part  of  the  Wheel,  to  pufh  it  in 
Battery . 

The  Gunners  and  Soldiers  having  each  their  Orders  and 
their  Poll,  the  Officer  of  Artillery  muft  take  Care  to 
have  the  Piece  diligently  ferved. 

In  the  Night  he  muft  employ  the  Gunners  and  Sol¬ 
diers  who  (hall  relieve  thole  who  have  ferved  24  Hours, 
to  repair  the  Embrasures. 

If  there  be  no  Water  near  the  Battery ,  Care  muft 
be  taken  to  have  a  Calk  filled  with  it,  to  dip  the 
Spungcs  in  it,  and  cool  the  Pieces,  every  ten  or 
twelve  Rounds. 

From  the  Cannon  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Mortar,  which  is 
a  fhort  Piece  of  Ordinance,  thick  and  wide,  proper 
for  throwing.  Bftmbs,  Carcafles,  Shells,  Stones,  &V. 

There  are  chiefly  two  Kinds  of  Mortars :  The  one 
hung  or  mounted  on  a  Carriage  with  low  Wheels,  after 
the  Manner  of  Guns,  called  Pendent  or  Hanging  Mortars , 
the  other  fix’d  on  an  immoveable  Bafe,  called  Stand¬ 
ing  Mortars. 

At  the  Head  of  the  Bore,  or  Chafe  of  the  Mortar ,  is 
the  Chamber  for  the  Charge  of  Powder.  This  is  ufually 
made  cylindrical,  all  but  the  Bale  which  they  make  he- 
milphcrica! :  Though  fome  of  the  later  Engineers  prefer 
hemiipherical  Chambers ;  as  the  Surface  of  thofe  being 
kfs,  under  equal  Capacities,  make  iefs  Refiflancc  to  the 
Gun-powder. 

.The  Thickneis  of  the  Mortar  about  the  Chamber,  is 
to  be  much  greater  than  about  the  Chafe,  by  Rcalon  the 
Gun-powder  makes  a  much  greater  Effort  about  the 
Chamber  than  elfcwhcre.  The  Diameter  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  to  be  much  Jefs  than  that  of  the  Bore ;  by  Reafon 
Bombs,  Shells,  &V.  arc  much  lighter  than  the  Bul¬ 
lets  of  equal  Diameters,  and  confequcntly  lefc  Powder 
fuffices. 

The  iirft  Mortar-Pi cce  we’ll  ufc,  (hall  be  that  for 
throwing  Stones,  which  weigh  commonly  1000  lb.  and 
whole  utmoft  Random  is  j 50  Fathoms,  loaded  with  two 
Pounds  of  Powder,  it  has  1 5  Inches  of  Diameter  at  its 
Mouth,  anti  2  Foot  7  Indies  in  Height. 


The  Depth  of  its  Bore  or  Chafe  is  1  Foot  7  Inches  \ 
and  the  Depth  of  its  Chamber,  without  including  the 
Entrance  where  the  Tampion  is  placed,  8  Inches.  The 
Tourillons  have  5  Inches  of  Diameter. 

The  Chamber  muft  enter  an  Inch  into  the  Tourillons. 
The  Thickncfs  of  the  Metal  about  the  Chamber,  3 
Inches  *  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Belly,  2  Inches  ;  and  the 
Length  of  the  Chafe,  1  Inch  and  Lj  about  each  Ring, 

1  Inch  and 

Its  Carriage  is  a  Piece  of  Wood  G  Foot  long,  18 
or  20  Inches  broad,  and  12  or  14  Inches  thick.  * 

Mortars ,  for  throwing  Bombs,,  arc  of  feveral  Kinds. 

There  are  fome  in  the  antient  Manner,  of  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  11,  12,  and  18  Inches  Diameter  at  their  Mouth  *, 
and  which  contain  in  their  Chambers,  3,  4,  6,  and  12 

Pounds  of  Powder. 

The  Chamber  where  the  Powder  is  put,  is  cylindrical, 
i.  e.  of  the  lame  Breadth  every  where,  and  a  little  .round¬ 
ed  at  Bottom. 

Thofe  of  new  Invention,  have  a  concave  Chamber. 
And  of  thefe  there  are  lbme  which  have  1 2  Inches  and  4 
at  the  Mouth,  and  contain  in  their  Chambers  1 8  Pounds 
of  Powder ;  others  12,  and  others  8. 

The  Proportions  of  Mortars  are  as  follow.  The  Mor¬ 
tar  which  throws  a  Bomb  of  17  Inches  10  Lines  of 
Diameter,  has  the  Bore  2  7-i  Inches  long,  and  i  8  Inches 
4  Lines  of  Diameter :  It  has  in  Thicknefs  between.  th6 
Bourrellet,  and  its  final!  reinforced  Ring,  3  \  Inches ; 
Its  final!  reinforced  Ring,  is  3-f  Inches  thick  ;  its  great 
one,  4  Inches-,  the  Entrance  of  its  Chamber,,  has 
Inches  of  Diameter  5  the  Chamber,  in  Form  of  a  Pear, 
is  13  Inches  long,  and  7-i  Inches  of  Diameter  at  its 
greateft  Breadth ;  and  alfo  y\  thick,  and  contains  1 2 
Pounds  of  Powder. 

The  Tourillons  of  the  Mortar ,  have  32  Inches,  in 
Length  from  one  End  to  the  other,  and  9  of  Diame¬ 
ter.  Th e Mortar  has  in  Pleight  4  Foot  4  Inches. 

The  Bomb  has  17  Inches,  ro  Lines  of  Diameter,  is 

2  Inches  thick  every  where,  except  the  Bottom,  which 
has  2  Inches  10  Lines.  The  Aperture  of  the  Touch- 
Hole  is  of  20  Lines  within  and  without. 

The  Bomb  contains  48  lb.  of  Powder,  and  .weighs 
490  lb.,  and  a  little  more.  ,  „  • 

The  Bore  of  the  Concave  Mortar ,  whole  Chamber 
contains  18  Pounds  of  Powder,  has  12-i  Inches  of  Dia¬ 
meter,  and  is  rg-J- Inches  *  long.  It  has  in  Thicknefs, 
between  the  Bourrelet,  and  its  reinforced  Ring,  3* 
Inches  *  and  its  reinforced  Ring  is  4-}  Inches  thick.  Its 
Chamber  lias  9  Inches  7  Lines  of  Diameter  at  its  greateft 
Width:  The  higher  Part  thereof  has  6  Inches  of  Dia¬ 
meter,  and  4  Inches  in  Height-,  and  its  lower  Part  24- 
Inches.  The  Thicknefs  of  the  Metal  round  the  Cham¬ 
ber  is  of  26  Inches  9  Lines.  The  Tourillons  have  from 
one  End  to  the  other  8  Inches  of  Diameter.  The  Mortar 
has  in  Height  3  Foot  5  Inches  4  Lirtcs.  It  throws  a 
Bomb  of  1 1  Inches  8  Lines  Diameter,  which  is  1  Inch  4 
Lines  thick  every  where,  except  at  its  Cullot ,  which  has 
1  Inch  8  Lines.  The  Aperture  of  its  Touch-Hole  is 
16  Lines  Infidc  and  Outfide.  The  Bomb  contains 
15  Pounds  of  Powder,  and  weighs  130  Pounds,  or 
thereabout. 

The  Bore  or  Chafe  of  the  Concave  Mortar ,  whole 
Chamber  contains  1 2  Pounds  of  Powder,  has  1 2  Inches 
6  Lines  of  Diameter,  and  1 7  Inches  6  Lines  in  Length. 
Its  Thicknefs  between  the  Bourrelet  and  its  reinforced 
Ring,  is  of  2-J  Inches.  Its  reinforced  Ring  is  3  Inches 
thick.  Its  Chamber  has  of  Diameter  at  its  greateft 
Width,  9  Inches  6  Lines.  The  Portion  of  that  Cham¬ 
ber  a-top  has  5  Inches  4  Lines  of  Diameter,  and  2  Inches 
at  Bottom.  The  Thicknefs  of  the  Metal  round  the 
Chamber  is  6  Inches.  The  Tourillons  are  from  one 
End  to  the  other,  30  Inches  long,  and  7  Inches  of 
Diameter ;  and  the  Mortar  is  in  all  3  Foot  2  Inches 
high. 

It  throws  a  Bomb,  n  Inches  8  lam's  of  Diameter, 
which  is  1  Inch  4  Lines  thick:  every  where,  except  at  its 
Cullot,  which  has  1  Inch  8  Lines, 

The  Aperture  of  its  Touch-Hole,  Outfide  and  Infidc, 
is  1 6  lanes. 

The  Bomb  contains  15  lb.  of  Powder,  and  weighs  1  }o, 
A  a  *  Tht 
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The  Mortar ,  which  has  a  Concave  Chamber  contain¬ 
ing  8  Pounds  of  Powder,  muft  throw  a  Bomb  of  1 1 
Inches  8  Lines. — Its  Diameter  is  of  12  4  Inches  ;  its 
Bore  1 8  Inches  long  ;  its  Thicknefs  at  the  Chafe  2  4 
Inches  ;  its  reinforced  Ring  6  Inches  long,  and  3  Inches 
thick ;  its  Concave  Chamber  8  Inches  8  Lines  long,  and 
7  Inches  in  Diameter  ;  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Metal  round 
it  5  Inches  *  its  Tourillons  3  Inches  long  from  one  End 
to  the  ocher,  'and  7  Inches  in  Diameter.  —  The  Concave 
Chamber  contains  8  Pounds  of  Powder,  and  throws  a 
Bomb  as  above. 

The  Ordinary  Mortar ,  which  throws  a  Bomb  of  1  r 
Inches  8  Lines,  has  a  Bore  of  1 2  Inches  Diameter,  and 
j8  long;  its  Thicknefs  at  the  Neck  2  Inches*,  at  its 
reinforced  Ring  2  4  Inches,  its  Chamber  9  \  Inches  in 
Length,  its  Diameter  of  5  4  Inches,  the  Thicknels  of 
the  Metal  round  the  Chamber  7  Inches,  which  Chamber 
contains  6  Pounds  of  Powder;  the  Tourillons  have  in 
Length  from  one  End  to  the  other  28  Inches,  and  8 
Inches  of  Diameter. 

The  Mortar ,  which  throws  a  Bomb  of  8  Inches,  has  the 
Bore  12  Inches  long,  and  8  Inches  4 Lines  in  Diameter; 
its  Thicknels  1  Inch  4  Lines  at  the  Chafe  ;  its  reinforc’d 
Ring  4  Inches  8  Lines  long,  and  1  Inch  8  Lines  thick  ; 
its  Chamber  6  Inches  long,  and  2  Inches  8  Lines  of 
Diameter;  its  Tourillons  18  Inches  8  Lines  in  Length, 
and  4  Inches  8  Lines  of  Diameter. — The  Bomb  of  8 
Inches  of  Diameter  is  10  Lines  thick  every  where,  except 
at  the  Culot,  which  is  13,  and  its  Touch-Hole  1  Inch 
of  Diameter  infide  and  outfide.  The  Chamber  contains 
4  Pounds  of  Powder,  and  theJBon^b  weighs  40  lb- 
The  Bore  of  the  Mortar,  which  is  to  throw  a  Bomb 
of  6  Inches,  is  of  6  4  Inches  of  JDiameter,  ^nd  9  Inches 
long  ;  its  Thicknels  at  the  Chafe  1  Inch  *  its  reinforced 
Ring  1  4  Inch  thick,  and  3  4  Inches  long ;  its  Chamber 
4  4  Inches  long,  and  2  Inches  of  Diameter  ;  the  Thick¬ 
nefs  of  the  Metal  2  Inches,  and  from  the  Bottom  of  the 
Chamber  to  behind  the  Recoyl  of  the  Mortar  4  Inches 
rhick. 

Note ,  That  common  Mortars  are  very  good  for  the 
Bombardment  of  a  Place,  when  they  can  be  carried 
near  the  Place  ;  throwing  the  Bomb  to  45  Degrees  of 
Elevation,  and  to  700  Fathoms  Diftance :  The  Cham¬ 
ber  charged  with  5  or  6  Pounds  of  Powder,  which  is 
the  greatcft  Charge,  and  carries  further :  The  nearer 
a  Place  a  Mortar  is  mounted,  the  lcfs  Powder  is  wanted 
for  its  Charge.  The  Mortars  with  a  Concave  Cham¬ 
ber  of  the  fame  Diameter,  /.  e.  of  12  and  1 2  4  Inches 
pointed  at  45  Degrees,  are  proper  to  bombard  Places 
afar  off ;  they  carry  their  Bombs  from  1200  to  1800 
Fathoms.  Thole  whofe  Chamber  contains  8  Pounds 
of  Powder  throw  the  Bomb  to  1200  Fathoms,  and 
weigh  2000  lb.  Thofc  of  1 2  Pounds  of  Powder  will 
carry  their  Bombs  to  1400  Fathoms,  and  weigh 
2500  lb.  Thofe  of  18  Pounds  of  Powder  will  carry 
to  1800  Fathoms,  and  weigh  5000/^. 

But  as  Motiars  can  be  of  no  Ufe,  unlefs  they  be 
mounted  on  their  Carriage  ;  and  as  the  Carriage  mult  be 
proportion’d  to  the  Mortar  to  be  mounted  upon  it,  we 
mult  carefully  examine  the  Difference  of  thofe  Carriages. 

The  Carriage  for  a  Mortar  of  12  Inches  of  Diameter, 
mult  be  6  Foot  long,  the  Flalks  1 2  Inches  Jong,  and 
10  thick.  Tlie  Trunnions  are  placed  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Carriage. 

The  Carriage  of  1 8  mult  be  4  Foot  long  ;  and  the 
Flalks  1 1  Inches  high,  .and  6  thick. 

To  mount  the  Mortars  of  new  Invention,  they  ufp 
Carriages  of  calt  Iron. 

In  Germany ,  to  mount  Mortars  from  8  to  9  Inches,  and 
carry  them  into  the  Field,  and  execute  them  horizontally 
as  a  Piece  of  Cannon,  they  make  ufe  of  a  Piece  of  Wood 
8  Foot  2  Inches  long,  with  a  Hole  in  the  Middle  to 
lodge  the  Body  of  the  Mortar  and  its  Trunnions  as  far 
as  their  half  Diameter,  and  mounted  on  two  Wheels 
four  Foot  high,  to  which  they  join  a  Van  train  propor¬ 
tioned  to  it,  and  made  like  thofe  which  ferve  to  the  Car¬ 
riages  of  C  annons. 

The  Marquis  dc  la  Frczclure ,  a  French  Officer  of  the 
Artillery,  made  Proof  of  this  Carriage  with- Wheels,  on 


which  was  mounted  a  Mortar  of  S  Inches  3  Lines  Dia¬ 
meter,  and  found  that  this  Mortar7  ciiarged  with  a 
Pound  of  Powder,  and  pointed  at  45  Degrees,  carried 
the  firftBomb  of  8  Inches  to  400  Fathoms :  The  iecond, 
the  Mortar  being  charged  with  half  a  Pound  of  Powder* 
pointed  as  above  to  200  Fathoms: — The  third,  the 
Mortar  pointed  at  70  Degrees,  and  charged  with  a  Pound 
of  Powder,  to  300,  /.  e.  200  of  Random  and  100  Rol¬ 
ling: — The  fourth,  the  Mortar  pointed  as  above  and 
charged  with  half  a  Pound  of  Powder  to  1 50  Fathoms, 
viz.  100  of  Random,  and  50  Rolling: — The  fifth,  the 
Mortar  charged  with  a  Pound  of  Powder,  and  pointed 
at  90  Degrees,  level  with  the  Horizon  to  300  Fathoms, 
of  which  250  Rolling,  and  50.  of  firft  Random ; — The 
fixth,  the  Mortar  pointed  as  above,  and  charged  with 
half  a  Pound  of  Powder,  has  rolled  its  Bomb  150  Fa¬ 
thoms,  and  carried  it  of  Random  but  1 5  Fathoms. 

Note,  That  this  Mortar  mounted  on  its  Carriage  only, 
has  not  quite  two  Foot  of  Recoyl ;  and  on  its  Carriage 
and  Van  train  together  has  four,  though  it  makes  nc/ 
fenfible  Effort. 

Note,  alfo.  That  the  Impetuofity  with  which  thofe 
Bombs  roll,  does  not  hinder  them  from  producing 
their  Effect,  when  the  Fufee  is  at  an  End. 

Having  mounted  our  Mortar  on  its  Carriage,  the 
next  Thing  we  do  we’ll  calliber  our  Bomb,  by  means  of 
a  great  Caliper ,  the  two  Branches  whereof  embrace  the 
whole  Circumference  of  the  Bomb  :  Thefe  two  Branches 
are  brought  on  a  Rule  where  the  different  Calibers  are 
marked,  among  which  that  of  the  Bomb  is  found. 

Note,  That  a  Bomb  is  a  hollow  Iron  Ball,  or  Shell  filled 
with  Gunpowder,  and  furnilhed  with  a  Vent  for  a 
Fufee  or  wooden  Tube  filled  with  combuftible  Matter 
to  be  thrown:  out  from  a  Mortar.  The  Method  of 
preparing  a  Bpmb  is  as  follows  :  A  hollow  Iron  Globe 
is  caft  pretty  thick,  having  a  round  Aperture  by  which 
it  may  be  filled  and  lighted  ;  and  circular  Anfe  for 
the  commodious  putting  it  in  into  the  Mortar.  To 
prove  whether  it  he  Haunch,  after  hearing  it  red-hot 
on  the  Coals,  it  is  expofed  to  the  Air,  foas  it  may  cool 
gently ;  for  fince  Fire  dilates  Iron,  if  there  be  any 
hidden  Chinks  or  Perforations,  they  will  thus  be 
opened  and  enlarged  ;  and  the  rather  becaufe  of  the 
Spring  of  the  included  Air  continually  adting  from 
within.  This  done,  the  Cavity  of  the  Globe  is  filled 
with  hot  Water,  and  the  Aperture  well  flopped, 
and  the  outer  Surface  wafhed  with  cold  Water  and 
Soap  ;  fo  that  if  there  be  the  fmallefl  Leak,  the  Air, 
rarified  by  the  Heat,  will  now  perfpire  and  form  Bub¬ 
bles  on  the  Surface. 

If  no  Defeft  be  found  in  the  Bomb,  its  Cavity  is 
filled,  by  means  of  a  Funnel,  with  whole  Gunpowder  ; 
a  little  Space  or  Liberty  is  left,  that  when  a  Fufee  or 
wooden  Tube,  of  the  Figure  of  a  truncated  Cone,  is 
driven  through  the  Aperture  (with  a  wooden  Mallet 
not  an  iron  one,  for  Fear  of  Accident)  and  fallencd  with 
a  Cement  made  of  quick  Lime,  Allies,  Brick-Duff,  and 
Steel-Filings  worked  together  in  a  glutinous  Water,  or  of 
four  Parts  of  Pitch,  two  of  Colophony,  one  of  Turpen* 
tine,  and  one  of  Wax ;  the  Powder  may  not  be  bruifed. 
This  Tube  is  filled  with  a  combultible  Matter,  made  oi 
two  Ounces  of  Nitre,  one  of  Sulphur,  and  three  of 
Gunpowder-Dull  well  rammed. 

This  Fufee  let  on  fire,  bums  flowly  till  it  reaches  the 
Gunpowder,  which  goes  off7  at  once,  burffing  the  Shell 
to  Pieces  with  incredible  Violence.  Special  Care  how¬ 
ever  muff;  be  taken,  that  the  Fufee  be  fo  proportioned, 
as  that  the  Gunpowder  do  not  take  Fire  ere  the  Shell  ar 
rives  at  the  deftined  Place  ;  to  prevent  which,  the  Fufee 
is  frequently  wound  round  with  a  wet  clammy  Thread. 

Our  Mortar  mounted  on  its  Carriage,  and  the  Bomb 
ready,  we’ll  place  our  Piece  in  Battery,  which  Battery 
muff  con  fill  ;• — 1.  Of  an  Epaulment  to  flicker  the 
Mortars  from  the  Fire  of  the  Enemy.  2.  Of  Platforms 
on  which  the  Mortars  are  placed.  3.  Of  final!  Maga¬ 
zines  of  Powder.  4.  Of  a  Boyau  which  leads  to  the 

great  Magazine.  5.  Of  Ways  which  lead  from  the 

Hatrerv 
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Battery  to  the  Magazine  of  Bombs.  6.  Of  a  great 
Ditch  before  theEpaulment.  7.  Of  a  Berm  or  Retraite. 

Note  That  the  Platforms  for  Mortars  of  1 2  Inches  mult 
have  o  Foot  in  Length,  and  6  in  Breadth, — The 
Lambourds  for  common  Mortars  muft  be  4  Inches 
thick  *,  thofe  of  a  Concave  Chamber  of  8  lb.  of  Pow¬ 
der,  5  Inches  ;  thofe  of  1 2  lb .  6  Inches  ;  thofe  of 
i$  lb.  7  Inches,  or  thereabouts.  Their  Length  is  at 
Difcretion,  provided  there  be  enough  to  make  the 
platforms  9  Foot  long.  — The  fore-part  of  the  Plat¬ 
form  will  be  fituated  at  two  Foot  Diftance  of  the  Epaul- 
ment  of  the  Battery. — The  Bombardiers,  to  Ihelter 
themfelves  in  their  Battery,  and  not  be  feen  from  the 
Town  befieged,  raife  an  Epaulment  of  7  Foot  or  more 
high,  which  Epaulment  has  no  Embrafures. 

To  ferve  expeditioufly  a  Mortar  in  Battery  are  required, 

_ Five  ftrong  Handfpikes ,  a  Dame  or  Rammer ,  of  the 

Caliber  of  the  . Conick  Chamber,  to  ram  the  Wadd  and 
the  Earth,  a  wooden  Knife  a  Foot  long  to  place  the 
Earth  round  the  Bomb,  an  iron  Scraper  two  Foot  long, 
one  End  whereof  muft  be  4  Inches  broad  and  round  wife, 
to  clean  the  Bore,  and  the  Chamber  of  a  Mortar,  and 
the  other  End  made  in  Form  of  a  Spoon  to  clean  the  little 
Chamber,  a  kind  of  Brancard  to  carry  the  Bomb,  a 
Shovel,  and  Pick-Ax. 

The  Officer  who  is  to  mind  the  Service  of  the  Mortar 
nauft  have  a  Quadrant  to  give  the  Degrees  of  Elevation. 

Five  Bombardiers ,  or  others  are  employed  in  that  Ser¬ 
vice  ;  the  firft  muft  take  Care  to  fetch  the  Powder  to 
charge  the  Chamber  of  the  Mortar,  putting  his  Priming- 
Iron  in  the  Touch-I  i  ole  belore  he  charges  the  Chamber  j 
and  never  going  to  fetch  the  Powder  before  he  has 
afked  his  Officer  at  what  Quantity  of  Powder  he  defigns 
to  charge,  becaufe  more  or  lefs  Powder  is  wanted  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Diftance  where  it  is  fired  5  the  fame  will 
take  Cafe  to  ram  the  Wadd  and  Earth  which  another 
Soldier  ffiall  put  in  the  Chamber. 

That  on  the  Right  well  put  again  two  Shovels  full  of 
Earth  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Bore,  which  ffiould  be  iike- 
wife  very  well  rammed  down. 

This  done,  the  Rammer  or  Dame  fhall  be  returned 
into  its  Place  againft  the  Epaulment  on  the  Right  of  the 
Mortar :  He’ll  take  an  Handfpike  in  the  fame  Place  to 
poll  himfelf  behind  the  Carriage  of  the  Mortar,  in  order 
to  help  to  pufh  it  into  Battery ;  having  laid  down  his 
Handfpike,  he’ll  take  out  his  Priming-Iron,  and  prime 
the  Touch-Hole  with  fine  Powder. 

The  fecond  Soldiers,  on  the  Right  and  Left,  will 
have  by  that  Time  brought  the  Bomb  ready  loaded,  to 
be  placed  in  the  Mortar,  which  muft  be  received  in  the 
Mortar  by  the  firft  Soldier,  and  placed  very  ftrait  in  the 
Bore  or  Chafe  of  the  Mortar. 

The  firft,  on  the  Right,  fhall  furnifh  him  with  Earth 
to  put  round  the  Bomb,  which  he  muft  take  Care  to 
ram  ciofc  with  the  Knife  given  him  by  the  fccond  on  the 
Left. 

This  done,  each  fhall  take  a  Handfpike,  which  the 
two  firft,  on  the  Right  and  Left,  fhall  put  under  the 
Peggs  of  Retreat  of  the  fore-part,  and  the  two  behind, 
under  thofe  of  the  hind-part  5  and  they  together  fhall 
pufh  the  Mortar  in  Battery. 

Afterwards  the  Officer  fhalj  point  the  Mortar. 

During  that  Time  the  firft  Soldier  ffiall  take  Care  to 
prime  the  Touch-Hole  of  the  Mortar,  without  ramming 
the  Powder ;  and  the  Jaft  on  the  Right,  ffiall  have  the 
Match  readv  ro  fee  Fire  to  the  Fufee  of  the  Bomb  on  the 
Right,  while  the  firft  fhall  be  ready  with  his  on  the  Left, 
fct  Fire  to  the  Touch-Hole  of  the  Mortar  *,  which  he 
ought  not  to  do  till  he  fees  the  Fufee  well  lighted. 

The  foremoft  Soldiers  will  have  their  Handfpikes 
ready  to  raife  the  Mortar  upright  foon  as  it  has  fired  ; 
while  the  hind  molt  on  the  Left  ffiall  clean  with  the 
Scraper,  the  Bore  and  Chamber  of  the  Mortar. 

The  Magazine  of  Powder  for  die  Service  of  the  Bat- 
lcry»  ihal]  be  fituated  15  or  20  Paces  behind,  and  co- 
veral  with  Boards,  and  Earth  over  it.-— The  loaded 
Bombs  are  on  the  Side  of  the  laid  Magazine,  at  5  or  6 
Ru:es  Djftanvc. 


The  Officer  who  commands  the  Service  of  the  Mor¬ 
tar,  muft  take  Care  to  difeover,  as  much  as  poffible 
with  the  Eye,  the  Diftance  Of  the  Place  where  he  in¬ 
tends  to  throw  his  Bomb,  giving  the  Mortar  die  De¬ 
grees  of  Elevation,  according  to  the  Judgment  -he  has 
formed  of  the  Diftance.  He’ll  throw  his  firft  Bomb, 
and  according  to  the  Place  where  it  ffiall  chance -to  fall, 
he’ll  diminifh  or  increafe  the  Degrees  of  Elevation. 

Moft  Bombardiers  have  no  other  Rules  to  throw 
Bombs  than  thofe  above-mentioned ;  notwithftanding 
which,  feveral  make  ufe  of  Tables  to  difeover  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Diftances  according  to  the  Differences  of  the  Ele¬ 
vations  of  the  Mortar,  efpecially  the  Degrees  of  the 
Quadrant  from  1  to  45. 

This  Method,  though  founded  on  an  Infinity  of  Ex¬ 
periments  which  have  proved  very  ferviceable  to  thofe 
who  have  pradtifed,  has  notwithftanding  been  expofed 
to  Cenfure.  M.  Blondel  has  wrote  a  large  Treatife  011 
that  Subjeft,  where  he  pretends  to  give  a  Demonft ration 
to  throw  Bombs  with  a  greater  Exadtneis,  than  had 
done  thofe  who  had  pradtifed  it  without  the  Afllftance  of 
fuch  a  Demonftration. 

To  teach  my  Pupils  this  Method  of  M.  Blondel ,  I 
have  copied  here  Word  by  Word  tyhac  I  have  found  in 
his  Treatife  relating  to  that  Subjedt. 

They  fay  then  (fays  M.  Blondel \  fpeaking  of  Bom¬ 
bardiers)  that  the  Mortar  Chafe  more  or  le/s,  accordin'*** 
as  it  is  more  or  left  charged  with  Powder  *,  and  that  a 
Mortar,  for  Example,  of  1 2  Inches  Calliber,  charged  in 
its  Chamber  with  2  lb.  of  Powder,  gives  every  Decree 
48  Foot  Difference  in  the  Random,  and  for  the  greateft 
Extent  under  the  Elevation  of  45  Degrees,  2160  Foot. 

The  fame  Mortar  will'  give  every  Degree  50  Foot 
Difference,  if  it  be  charged  with  2  4  of  the  fame  Good- 
nefs,  and  2700  Foot  for  the  greateft  Random. 

Laftly,  it  will  give  72  Foot  Difference  every  Degree, 
if  the  Charge  be  of  3  lb.  of  the  fume  Powder,  and  at 
the  Elevation  of  45  Degrees,  which,  they  fay,  is  the 
greateft  Random,  it  will  throw  the  Bomb  at  the  Diftance 
of  3240  Foot. 

On  this  Foundation  they  have  made  the  folioVvina 
Tables. 

Tables  for  Mortars  of  12  Inches  Caliber. 

Firft  Table  at  2  Founds  of  Powder. 


Degrees 

Randoms 

Degrees 

Randoms 

5  - 

-  2  40  Feet. 

28 - 

-  1344  Feet. 

10  - 

- .  480 

29  - 

~  1392 

1 1  - 

—  528 

30  - 

-  1440 

12  - 

—  576 

31  - 

-  1488 

l3 

— -  624 

32  - 

-  1536 

14  - 

—  672 

33  - 

-  15^4 

J5 

-  720 

34  - 

-  1632 

16  - 

-  768 

35  - 

-  1680 

*7 

-  816 

36  - 

-  1 728 

18  - 

-  864 

37  - 

-  1776 

19  - 

-  91 2 

.18  — 

-  1824 

20  - 

-  960 

39  - 

-  1872 

21  — 

—  1008 

40  - 

-  1920 

22  - 

—  1056 

41  - 

-  1968 

23  ~~ 

—  1104 

42  - 

-  2016 

24  - 

—  1152 

43  - 

-  2064 

25  - 

—  1 200 

44  - 

-  2112 

26  - 

—  1248 

4  5  - 

-  2160 

27  — 

—  1 296 

Note,  That  the  Difference  is  of  48  Feet  every  Degree, 


Second  Table  at  Two  Pounds  and  half  of  Powder. 


Degrees 

Randoms 

36  - 

—  2160  Feet. 

37  - 

—  2200 

38  - 

—  2280 

39  - 

—  2340 

40  - 

—  2400 

Note,  That  the  Difference 

j  Degrees 

Randoms 

|  - 

—  2460  Feet. 

}  42  - 

—  2520 

43  - 

—  2580 

44  - 

—  2640 

,  4  ry  - 

—  2700 

is  of  do. 

third 
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Third  I  able  at  Three  Pounds  of  Powder. 


Degrees 

Randoms 

37 

—  2664  Feet. 

3S  - - 

—  273  6 

39 

- -  2808 

40  - 

-  2880 

41  - 

—  2952 

Degrees  Randoms 

42  - -  3024  Feet. 

43  -  3096 

3l68 

324° 


44 

45 


The  Difference  is  of  72 


The  firffc  fuppofes  that  the  Chamber  of  the  Mortar  is 
charged  with  2  lb.  of  Powder,  and  is  from  5  Degrees 
to  45.  The  Numbers  of  Feet  of  the  Randoms  are 
found,  by  adding  every  Degree  48  Feet  to  the  prece¬ 
ding  One  ;  thus  adding  48  to  480,  anfwering  to  10  De¬ 
grees,  youMI  have  528  for  11  Degrees,  and  576  for  12, 
adding  48  to  528  ;  and  624  for  13  Degrees,  adding 
48  to  576,  and  thus  of  all  the  reft. 

The  fecond  at  2 -lib.  Charge,  begins  but  at  36  De¬ 
grees  to  45  Degrees,  becaufe  the  Mortar  with  that  Charge 
gives  as  much  chafe  to  the  Bomb  at  36  Degrees,  as  at 
45,  when  there  is  but  2  lb.  of  Powder  •,  for  the  Extent 
of  the  Random  is  in  both  of  2 1 60  Feet,  the  Numbers 
of  Feet  of  the  Randoms  furpafiing  one  another  of  60 
Feet  each  Degree  ;  therefore  2220  of  the  37th  Degree 
come  from  216  of  the  36,  and  of  60  added  together; 
and  2280  of  the  38  th,  adding  2220  with  60,  and  thus 
of  the  reft. 

The  third  at  3  lb.  of  Powder  don’t  begin,  for  the 
ftmcReafon,  but  at  3  7  Degrees  to  45,  becaufe  with  that 
Charge  it  chafes  almoft  as  far  under  the  Angle  of  3  7 
Degrees,  as  under  that  of  45  with  2^  lb.  of  Powder, 
the  Number  of  Feet  of  each  Random,  follow  one  ano¬ 
ther  every  Degree,  by  72  Feet;  therefore  adding  72  to 
2664  of  the  37th  Degree*  you’ll  have  2736  for  the  38  ; 
and  Ladding  72  to  2736,  one  has  2808  for  the  39th  ; 
and  2880  for  the  40,  adding  72  to  2808,  and  thus  of 
the  others. 

They  fay  that  a  Mortar  of  8  Inches  Caliber,  charged 
with  Half  a  Pound  of  Powder,  gives  for  each  Degree  of 
Elevation  42  Feet  of  Difference  of  Random  ;  and  for  its 
greateft  Random,  under  45  Degrees,  gives  1890  Feet. 

The  fame  charged  with  three  Quarters  of  a  Pound  of 
Powder,  gives  at  each  Degree  of  Elevation,  62  Feet  of 
Difference  of  Random,  and  for  the  greateft,  which  is  at 
45  Degrees,  2790. 

And  laftly,  with  a  Pound  of  Powder,  it  gives  at  eacli 
Degree  of  Elevation,  82  Feet  of  Difference  of  Random  ; 
and  3690  Feet  for  its  greateft  Extent,  under  the  Angle 
of  45  Degrees. 

Thefe  arc  the  other  Tables. 

The  firft  at  Half  a  Pound  of  Powder,  begins  at  5 
Degrees  to  45,  and  theNumbers  of  Randoms  follow  one 
another,  increafing  of  42  Feet  every  Degree. 

The  lccond  at  three  Quarters  of  a  Pound  of  Powder, 
does  not  begin  till  31  Degrees;  becaufe  at  that  Eleva¬ 
tion,  with  that  Charge,  the  Random  is  greater  than  that 
at  45  Degrees  with  Half  a  Pound  of  Powder:  The 
Numbers  of  Randoms  follow  there  one  another,  inc rea¬ 
ring  of  62  Feet  each  Degree. 

The  third  at  a  Pound  of  Powder,  as  at  3  5  Degrees, 
where  the  Random  is  greater  than  at  45  Degrees  with 
three  Quarters  of  a  Pound  ;  the  Number  of  Randoms 
follow  there  one  another,  increafing  of  82  Feet  every 
Degree. 


Tables  for  Mortars  of  Eight  Inches  Caliber. 
l  iijl  Table  at  Half  Pound  of  Powder. 


Degrees 

Randoms 

5  - 

-  210  Feet. 

10  - - 

-  420 

1 1  - 

- 460 

1 2  — 

-  504 

0 

*8  - 

—  5+ 6 

14  - 

— .  5k8 

l5  - 

—  630 

1 6  - 

-  672 

1 1  - - 

- 714 

1 V  - 

—  75 6 

Degrees 

Randoms 

—  79» 

20  — 

—  840 

2 1  - 

—  882 

22  - - 

—  924 

23  - 

—  966 

24  - 

—  1008 

25  - 

9 

—  1050 

—  1092 

27  — . . 

— 

28  - 

—  1176 

Degrees 

Randoms 

29  - 

-  1218  Feet. 

30  - 

-  1260 

31 

-  1302 

32  - 

-  *344 

33 

—  1386 

34 

-  1428 

35 

-  1470 

36 

-  151:2 

37 

-  1554 

Note ,  That  the  Difference 


Degrees 

Randoms 

38  — 

—  1596  Feet. 

39 

—  1638 

40 

—  16S0 

41 

—  1722 

42  - 

—  i764 

43  - 

—  1806 

44  - 

—  1848 

45  - 

—  1890 

of  42  Feet  every  Degree. 


Second  Table  at  Three  Quarters  of  a  Pound  of  Powder. 


Degrees 

Randoms 

31 

—  1922  Feet. 

32  - 

—  1984 

33 

—  2046 

34 

—  2108 

35 

*—  2170 

36 

— •  2232 

37 

—  2294 

3s  — 

—  2356 

Degrees 

Randoms 

39 

—  2418  Feet. 

40  - 

—  2480 

41  - 

—  2542  ' 

42 

—  2604 

43 

—  2665 

44  - 

—  272S 

45  - 

—  2790 

The  Difference  is  of  62. 

V 

Third  Table  at  One  Pound  of  Powder. 


Degrees 

Randoms 

35 

—  2870  Feet. 

3 6 

—  2952 

37  - 

—  3034 

38  — 

—  31x6 

39 

—  3198 

40  - 

— .  3280 

Degrees 

Randoms 

41  - — 

—  3362  Feet. 

42  - 

—  3444 

43 

“  3525 

44  - 

—  3608 

45  - 

—  3690 

Note,  That  at  the  Battle  of  Nervinde,  where  the  King 
France'%  Army,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  defeated  entirely  that  of  the  Allies  ;  beftdes  die 
77  Pieces  of  Brafs  Cannon,  which  they  left  behind 
them  in  their  Flight,  there  were  8  Mortars,  called 
Obits  or  Obits,  which  were  ferv’d  in  th.e  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  the  Cannon,.  The  Englijh  have  the  Caliber 
fmaller,  have  more  Metal  than  the  others  by  very  near 
600  lb.  and  weigh  1 500  lb.  the  Dutch  ones  weighing 
but  900  or  thereabout. 


Note  alfo.  That  as  the  Granadoes  are  charged  like  the 
Bombs ,  and  are  very  much  like  them,  except  that  they 
have  no  Anfae,  we’ll  (peak  next  of  them. 


A  Granado,  is  a  hollow  Ball,  or  Shell  of  Iron, 
Brafs,  or  even  Glafs,  or  Potters  Earth,  filled  with  Gun- 
Powder,  and  fitted  withaFufee  to  give  it  Fire. 

Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  Kinds,  the  one  large  for 
Ditches,  orFoffees,  called  fometimes  Bombs,  whofe  Ca¬ 
liber  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Bullets  of  33  lb.  and 
which  weigh  16  lb.  of  24,  and  which  weigh  12  lb.  of 
16,  which  weigh  8  lb. 

Thofc  Granadoes  arc  rolled  from  the  Ramparts,  or 
other  Works  into  the  Ditch,  or  on  a  Breach,  and  do 
much  Execution. 

The  other  are  Fland-Granadoes ,  of  the  Biignefs  or  Cali¬ 
ber  of  a  Bullet  of  4  lb.  and  weigh  only  2  lb.  containing 
4  or  5  Ounces  of  Powder,  or  thereabout.' 

Thefe  ferve  to  throw  with  the  Hand  into  the 
Trenches,  or  Retrenchments,  in  the  Middle  of  a  Troop 
or  Company,  and  they  infallibly  Lime  or  kill. 

Care  is  taken,  as  much  as  pofliblc,  that  they  be  well 
emptied,  fhaved,  and  of  a  brittle  Iron.  Their  Aperture 
or  Orifice,  niuft  have  fix  Lines,  or  thereabout. 

Small  Lanterns  or  Ladles  of  Copper,  and  fmall  Rarft- 
mers  arc  11  fed  to  charge  the  Granadoes . 

As  to  the  Proportions  of  Granadoes ,  thofc  of  the  Ca¬ 
liber  of  a  Bullet  of  3  3,  have  6  Lie  lies  of  Diameter, 
and  fomething  more,  they  arc  8  Lines  thick,  anil 
weigh  1 6  lb. 

Thofc  of  the  Caliber  of  44,  have  5  Inches  5  Lines 
Diameter ;  are  6  Lines  thick,  and  weigh  1 2  lb. 

Thofc  of  the  Caliber  of  1 6,  have  4  Inches  9  Lines  of 
Diameter,  are  5  Lifics  thick,  and  weigh  8  lb. 

Thole  which  weigh  6  lb.  have  3  Inches  5  Lines  Dia¬ 
meter,  and  5  Lines  in  Thickncfs. 

Thofc 
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Thofc  of  *  Weight,  have  3  Inches  2-J  Lines  Dia¬ 
meter  and  5  Lines  in  Thicknefe. 

Thofe  which  weigh  3  lb.  have  2  Inches  8  Lines  Dia¬ 
meter,  and  are  4-i  Lines  thick. 

Thofe  of  2  lb.  Weight,  have  2  Inches  4  Lines  Dia¬ 
meter,  and  4  Lines  in  Thicknefs. 

Thofe  of  1  lb .  Weight,  have  1  Inch  10  Lines  Dia¬ 
meter,  and  are  3  Lines  thick.  , 

Thofe  of  4,  have  1  Inch  8  Lines  Diameter,  and  are 

o  Lines  thick. 

5  Thofe  of  4,  have  1  Inch  6  Lines  Diameter,  and  are 
n  Lines  thick. 

J  Thofe  of  a  i,  have  1  Inch  2  Lines  Diameter,  and  are 
2d  Lines  thick. 

~Ail  thefe  Granadoes  muft  be  thicker  at  Bottom  than 
any  where  elfe. 

Thefe  different  Sorts  of  Granadoes  have  alfo  different 
Sorts  of  Fuiees. 

Thofe  of  the  Caliber  of,  33  24 

are,  at  the  biggeft  End,  of  12  lin,  11 

The  Diameter  of  die  7 

Orifices,  J 

The  Fufies  are  in  7  ,/)K* 

length,  m  all,  of  J 

And  as  the  large  Granadoes  which  are  made  to  throw 
into  the  Foffees ,  or  Ditches,  or  with  finall  Mortars,  they 
mud  have  Fuiees  of  different  Lengths,  thefe  are  for  fmall 
Mortars  *,  thofe  for  Ditches  mud  be  fhorter. 

The  Germans  coeff, \  or  cover  over  theFufee  with  Paper 
or  Parchment,  tied  with  a  Thread  round  the  Fufee. 

In  France ,  they  ufe  a  Compofition  of  black  Pitch,  mix¬ 
ed  with  a  little  TaJlow,  with  which  they  rub  over  the  Fu¬ 
fee,  when  fixed  to  the  Granado. 

The  Fufee  mud  burn  fo  long,  and  no  longer,  as  is 
the  Time  of  the  Motion  of  the  Bomb  or  Granado ,  from 
the  Mouth  of  the  Mortar,  &c.  to  the  Place  where  it 
is  to  fall,  which  Time  is  about  27  Seconds  •,  fo  that 
the  Fufee  mud  be  contrived,  either  from  the  Nature  of 
the  Compofition,  or  the  Length  of  the  Pipe  which  con¬ 
tains  it,  to  burn  jud*'that  Time. 

At  Paris ,  they  charge  the  Fufees  for  the  Bombs  and 
Granadoes,  with  a  Compofition  rfiade  with  Powder-Dud 
and  Charcoal,  very  well  pounded,  and  fifted  very  fine, 
putting  two  Ounces  of  Charcoal  on  each  Pound  of  Pow¬ 
der,  and  make  feveral  Proofs,  to  know  if  the  Compofi¬ 
tion  be  not  too  quick. 

There  are  feveral  other  Compofitions  to  charge  the  Fu¬ 
fees  for  Bombs  or  Granadoes. 

The  firft  is  of  4  lb.  of  Powder,  2  lb,  of  Salt-petrc, 
and  1  lb.  of  Sulphur. 

The  fecond  is  of  5  lb.  of  Powder,  2  lb.  of  Salt-petre, 
and  1  lb.  of  Sulphur. 

The  third,  which  is  the  bed,  is  of  3  lb.  of  Powder, 
2  lb.  of  Salt-petre,  and  1  lb.  of  Sulphur. 

The  fourth  is  of  3  lb.  of  Powder,  2  lb,  of  Salt-petre, 
and  -I  lb.  of  Sulphur. 

The  Fufees  mud  be  charged  even,  t.  e.  they  mud 
burn  without  ipitting. 

The  Fufee  of  the  Hand-Granado,  which  is  of  the  Ca¬ 
liber  of  4,  mud  be  2  Inches  2  Lines  long,  9  Lines  of 
Diameter,  and  6  Lines  at  the  fmall  End  :  The  Orifice 
of  the  Fufee  2-J-  Lines. 

As  foon  as  the  Fufee  is  placed  to  the  Granado,  the 
Head  thereof  mud  be  faticed  in  melted  Pitch,  and  after¬ 
wards  dipped  in  Water,  which  hinders  the  Compofition 
from  fpoiling,  and  the  Wood  from  rotting. 

The  Pur  ar  d,  is  the  next  Piece  of  Artillery  which  dc- 
ferves  our  Attention,  and  is  a  Kind  of  Engine  of  Metal, 
fomewhat  in  Shape  of  a  high-crown’d  Hat,  ferving  to 
break  down  Gates,  Barricades,  Draw-bridges,  or  the 
like  Works  which  arc  intended  to  be  furprized.  It  is  very 
Ihort,  narrow  at  the  Breech,  and  wide  at  the  Muzzle, 
made  of  Copper  mix'd  with  a  little  Brals,  or  of  Lead 
with  Tin. 

The  Petards  are  not  always  of  the  lame  Height  and 

Bigncfs;  They  are  commonly  10  Inches  high,  7  Inches 

oi  Diameter  a-top,  and  10  Inches  at  Bottom.  They 

and  no  Pounds. 

»  *  -  «  »✓  »  »» 

on  which  the  Petard  is  placed,  and  where 


weigh  commonly  40,  45, 
The  Madrier  on  which  t 


it  is  tied  .‘with  Iron  Circles,  is  of  two  Feet  for  its  greateft 
Width,  and  of  r8  Inches  on  the  Sides,  and  110  thicker 
than  a  common  Madricr.  Under  the  Madrier  are  two 
Iron  Bars  palled  crofs-wife,  with  a  Hook  which  ferves 
to  fix  the  Petard.  (See  our  Fables). 

There  is  no  other  Secret  to  fix  tlie  Petard ,  than  ac 
the  Beginning  of  the  Night,  to  approach  the  Place  with 
a  Detachment  as  near  as  polfible,  to  go  down  into  the 
Ditch  when  dry,  or  to  find  fome  other  Expedient  which 
Occafion  offers,  when  full  of  Water  (which  is  not  with¬ 
out  very  great  Difficulty)  when  die  Officer  is  come  as  far 
as  under  the  Draw-Bridge,  he  cauies  hi  mi  elf  to  be  hoift- 
ed  up  to  the  Height  over-againft  the  Draw-Bridge,  and 
there  with  die  Ailiftance  of  a  Sergeant,  or  Soldier,  he 
fixes  a  Nail  in  one  of  the  Boards  of  the  Bridge,  or  of  the 
Gate,  and  at  the  fame  Time  fets  Fire  to  the  Fufee, 
which  muft  be  of  a  flow  Compofition,  that  they  may 
have  Time  to  withdraw,  and  the  Fire  communicating  to 
the  Petard ,  burfts  the  Board  on  which  it  is  placed,  and 
by  that  Means  gives  Entrance  to  thofe  who  are  appointed 
for  the  Expedition  intended. 

We  muft  confefs  however,  that  few  Officers  return 
from  thofe  Expeditions,  and  that  there  arc  none  more 
expofed  ;  for  eitiier  from  the  Works  which  are  over  the 
Gate,  or  from  thofe  on  the  Right  and  Left,  if  the  Be- 
fiegers  perceive  ’them  at  Work,  they  chufe  the  Petarder 
and  feldom  mifs  him.  So  that  an  Officer  muft  be  indued 
with  great  Intrepidity  to  accept  of  fuch  Commifllon. 

To  charge  a  Petard  15  Inches  high,  and  6  or  7  Inches 
of  Caliber  or  Diameter  at  the  Bore,  it  muft  be  firft  very 
well  cleaned  infide,  and  heated,  fo  that  the  Hand  may 
bear  the  Heat ;  then  take  the  belt  Powder  that  may  be 
found,  throw  over  it  fome  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  expofe 
it  to  the  Sun,  or  put  it  in  a  Frying-Pan,  and  when  it  is 
well  dried,  5  or  6  lb.  of  this  Powder  is  put  into  the  Pe¬ 
tard,  which  reaches  within  three  Fingers  of  the  Mouth  : 
The  Vacancy  is  filled  with  Tow,  and  flopped  with  a 
wooden  Tampion  •,  the  Mouth  being  ftrongly  bound  up 
with  Cloth  tied  very  tight  with  Ropes  ;  then  it  is  fixed 
on  the  Madrier,  that  has  a  Cavity  cut  in  it  to  receive 
the  Mouth  of  die  Petard ,  and  laftened  down  with 
Ropes. 

Some,  inftcad  of  Gunpowder  for  the  Charge,  ufe  one 
of  the  following  Compofitions,  viz.  Gunpowder  feven 
Pounds,  Mercury  Sublimate  one  Ounce,  Camphor  eight 
Ounces  ;  or  Gunpowder  fix  Pounds,  Mercury  Sublimate 
three  Ounces,  and  Sulphur  three  ;  or  Gunpowder  fix, 
beaten  Glafs  4  an  Ounce,  and  Camphor  -J. 

From  the  Petard,  I’ll  pals  to  the  Okgues,  which  is 
a  Machine  compofetl  of  feveral  Arquebufs,  or  Mulquet- 
Barrels  bound  together;  by  means  whereof  feveral  Kx- 
plofions  arc  made  at  the  fame  Time,  ufed  to  defend 
Breaches  and  other  Places  attacked. 


Note ,  That  as  feveral  of  my  Subfcribers  have  complained 
that  I  have  not  enlarged  enough,  on  feveral  Subjects 
in  my  Treatife  of  Fortification,  particularly  on  thofe 
which  have  a  Report  to  Sieges,  &c.  which  Subjedls 
belong  properly  to  this  of  Gunnery ;  I  take  this  favour¬ 
able  Opportunity  of  gratifying  their  Curiofity  ;  and 
begin  by  an  ample  Dcfcription  of  a  Park  of  Artillery, 


A  Park  of  Art  ill  11  rv,  is  a  Pofl  in  a  Camp  out  of 
Cannon-Shot,  where  are  kept  all  the  Ordinance,  Muni¬ 
tions,  &c,  which  are  to  ferve  in  a  Siege.  There  arc  fe- 
vcral  Kinds  of  thefe  Parks  j  and  their  1  )ilpofition  depends 
entirely  on  the  Will  of  the  Maker  of  tiic  Ordinance. 

The  Rangcmcnt,  or  Order  of  the  Pieces  and  Muni¬ 
tions  in  a  Park  before  a  befieged  Town,  is  different  in 
fomething  from  that  formed  in  a  Field. 

The  Park  is  commonly  formed  in  the  Center  of  the 
Line,  three  under  Paces  diflan t  for  the  Forces  which 
form  that  Line,  and  fore  mod. 

When  the  Equipage  is  large,  the  Park  is  always  fquare. 

On  the  Line  which  faces  the  Enemy  are  placed  the 
Pieces  of  Cannon,  the  biggefl  always  on  the  Right,  the 
Mortars,  C  arriages,  the  compofcd  Cart,  and  the  Crane. 

On  one  of  the  Lines  of  ilie  Sides  of  the  Square,  are 
placed  the  Lead,  Matches,  Sacks  of  Earth,  Ropes, 
Gran  ado's,  and  the  Fufees  in  Caflcs,  LrV. — On  the  oilier 
the  Bombs  and  Bullets  ;  and  on  that  which  clofes  the 
B  b  Square, 


1 
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Square,  the  Tools  to  move  the  Earth  with,  and  the 
hind-part  upwards.  It  is  this  laft  Line  which  muft  be 
300  Paces  diftant  from  that  of  the  Army.  All  the  Van- 
trains,  Waggons,  and  Carts  mud  be  within  the  Square, 
equally  diftant  from  one  another,  and  the  Axle-trees 
over-againft  one  another. 

In  the  Square  near  the  laft  Line  is  placed  the  Powder, 
in  as  narrow  a  Space  as  poffible. 

About  20  Paces  before  the  firft  Line,  in  the  Middle, 
muft  be  placed  four  fmall  Pieces  charged,  attended  by 
two  Commiflaries,  and  four  Gunners  of  Guard. 

There  muft  be  an  advanced  Corps  de  Guard  com¬ 
manded  by  a  Captain,  out  of  which  are  drawn  the  Gen¬ 
tries  for  the  Powder,'  for  the  Cannon,  and  for  all  the 
Entrances  of  the  Park. 

The  CommifTaries,  and  the  Keeper  of  the  Park,  muft 
encamp  within  the  Park,  as  alfo  thofe  who  unload  the 


Horfes. 

8 


3^ 


8 
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The  other  Officers,  the  Captain  of  the  Workmen, 
and  his  People,  muft  encamp  on  the  Sides  of  the  Park. — 
The  Capt  ains  of  the  Carriages,  their  Equipages,  on  the 
Wings,  and  along  the  neareft  Hedges. 

The  Pontoons  muft  be  on  the  Left,  fquare  or  round- 
wife,  according  to  their  Quantity. 

Some  Carts  are  allowed  to  each  Brigade,  to  carry  the 
Officers  Baggage. 

Next  we’ll  have  a  View  of  the  March  of  an  Equipage 
of  Artillery. 

There  muft  march  at  the  Head  of  a  whole  Equipage 
of  Artillery,  a  Cart  compofed  of  Tools,  as  Shovels, 
Pick-axes,  Hatchets,  &c.  with  four  Pioneers,  and  a 
Wage-mafter  to  lead  the  Way,  and  render  the  Roads 
practicable.  —  After  this  Cart  follow  four  fmall  four 
Pounders,  mounted  on  their  Carriages,  and  loaded  with 
Bullets,  attended  by  Gunners  with  a  lighted  Match  in 
their  Hands ;  and  after  them  a  compofed  Cart  of  Ar¬ 
tillery,  loaded  with  a  Barrel  of  Powder,  one  of  Lead,  a 
Bundle  of  Matches  of  50  lb.  fifty  Bullets  of  the  Caliber  of 
the  Pieces,  &c. 

The  Treafure,  and  the  King’s  Baggage,  when  there 
is  but  one  Column,  march  moft  commonly  after  this 
fmall  Equipage.  The  Pontoons  and  their  Appurtenances 
muft  march  afterwards  ■,  then  follow  the  large  Pieces  on 
their  Carts ;  next  the  Pieces  mounted  on  their  Carriages, 
every  one  according  to  its  Caliber ;  and  next  the  Car¬ 
riages  of  the  large  Pieces,  followed  by  the  Mortars. 

After  this  muft  march  the  Boxes  or  Trunks  of  the 
Keeper  of  the  Park,  the  ftrong  Boxes  of  the  Treafure, 
and  of  the  Captain  of  die  Workmen,  where  are  contain¬ 
ed  all  the  Tools  for  them,  and  the  Miners,  and  likewife 
the  Forges.  Then  follow  the  Baggage  of  the  General  of 
the  Artillery,  and  of  all  the  other  Officers  of  the  Equi¬ 
page,  each  according  to  his  Rank,  thofe  of  the  Fuzilecrs, 
Bombardiers,  and  all  the  Sutders  of  the  Equipage. 

In  their  Turn  march  the  Powder,  Match,  Sacks  of 
Earth,  Ropes,  Fufees  for  Bombs  and  Granado’s,  Lead, 
Granado’s,  Carriages  for  Mortars,  Bombs,  Bullets,  each 
according  to  its  Caliber,  the  Tools  for  Pioneers,  and  the 
Carts. 

To  hinder  the  Interruption  of  this  March,  the  General 
of  Artillery  divides  his  Officers  in  five  Brigades,  who 
divide  between  them  the  whole  Equipage,  and  each 
brings  to  the  Park  the  Part  committed  to  his  Care,  taking 
by  Turns  the  Head  and  the  Tail. 

Note,  That  we  fhoukl  inform  a  Commiflary  of  what  he 
fhould  do,  if  he  was  ordered  to  form  a  fmall  Equipage 
lor  fume  Detachments  of  which  Lhis  is  a  Project, 


Horfes.  Pieces. 
24  on 


n  a 


24 


on 


on 


For  Ten  Pieces. 

Carriages ,  Vantrains ,  and  Arms. 

4  Pieces  of  8  mounted  on  their  Carriages, 
with  their  Vantrains,  and  other  U  ten  fils. 
6  Pieces  of  4  mounted  on  their  Carriages, 
with  their  Vantrains,  &c. 

2  Supernumeraries  Carriages,  with  two 
Pair  of  Utenfils  on  the  laid  Carriages. 


4 

4 

4 

4 


Carts. 

2  Loaded  with  500  Bullets,  of  which  200 

of  8  and  300  of  4,  to  fire  50  Shot  with 
each  Piece. 

Loaded  each  with  1250  lb.  of  Powder, 
the  whole  amounting  to  10,000#.  i. 
as  many  thoufand  Pounds  of  Powder  as 
there  are  Pieces,  as  well  for  the  Pieces 
as  for  the  Forces  of  the  Detachment. 
Loaded  each  with  1140#.  of  Lead 
the  whole  amounting  to  8000#.  ’ 

Loaded  each  with  1238#.  of  Match 
the  whole  amounting  to  9900  lb.  ’ 
Loaded  with  1000  Granado’s  charged 
and  1200  Fufees  alfo  charged,  thofe 
Carts  carrying  each  1150#. 

500  Pick-axes,  , 

500  Shovels,  /  2£°  Tools  on  each 

150  Hatchets,  (  .c’  eac^  Tool 

i£c.  3  weighing  5  & 

Loaded  with  a  compleat  Forge. 

Loaded  with  Carpenters  and  Cartwrights 
Tools.  6 


7 

8 


1 

1 


1 

1 


Loaded  with  a  Tun  of  Ropes. 
Loaded  with  a  compleat  Crane. 


212 


39 


The  Officers : 


a 

a 


...  A  Lieutenant,  two  Provincials,  two  Or¬ 

dinaries,  five  Extraordinaries,  two  Officers  Pointers 

Captain  of  the  Carriages,  a  Conductor,  a  Carpenter’ 
Cart-wright,  and  a  Smith.  * 

But  as  this  Sketch  is  not  capable  to  fatisfy  the  Reader 

here  foUoweth  a  more  ample  Projeft  of  the  Formation 
and  March  of  the  Equipage. 

We  fuppofe  that  an  Equipage  of  Artillery  is  wanted 

■  °r  aa  Army  5°>000  Men,  who  are  to  march  into 
rlanders. 

For  50  Pieces. 

Horfes.  Pieces.  Carriages.  Vantrains ,  and  Arms. 

Pieces  of  24  of  .the  new  Invention 
mounted, 

1  Carriage,  and  one  Pair  of  Utenfils. 
Pieces  of  1 2  of  new  Invention  mounted. 

1  Carriage,  and  a  Pair  of  Utenfils. 
Pieces  of  8,  mounted  and  armed. 

2  Carriages,  and  2  Pair  of  Utenfils. 
Pieces  mounted  and  armed. 

292  50 


32 

4 

4 

0 

6 

4 

0 

r2o 

20 

8 

0 

80 

20 

Horfes.  Carts. 


32 

8 

400  Bullets  of  24,  at  50^  Cart,  and 
weighing  1200. 

24 

6 

600  Bullets  of  12,  at  100  per  Cm,  and 
weighing  1200. 

52 

*3 

2000  Bullets  of  8,  at  154  per  Cart,  and 
weighing  1232. 

£8 

7 

2000  Bullets  of  4,  at  286  per  Cart,  and 
weighing  1144. 

36 

34 

lior/ts. 


320 


16 
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Cartt. 

80  Carts  loaded  each  of 

400  lb.  of  Powder,  ■  1  • 

400/k  of  Lead,  >™k.ng  89boo 

300  lb.  of  Match,  J 
48  Carts  charged  each  of 

800  lb.  of  Lend,  and  J.  making  4400 
300 1b.  of  Match, 

528  Carts  charged  each  of 
l  1 000 lb.  of  Powder,  —making  2  8000 


60000  oFPowdtt 
35200  of  Lead 
25200  of  Match 


96 


24  Carts  charged  each  ofl 
250  Tools,  mak-  / 
6ocso,  and  weigh- 1 
ing  about  J 


30000, 


120400 

6000  Tools  for 
Pionccn. 


56 


10. 
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Horfes , 

15 

16 
20 

5 

5 

15 

5 

12 

4 


67rrAf,  UaggonSy  Caijfons ,  'Pontoons. 

Cares  to  carry  1000  Hatchets. 
Carts  for  2000  Serpes. 

Carts  for  2000  Granado’s  charged. 
Waggon  to  carry  feveral  UtenfiJs. 


n 

4 

5 


3 

1 

3 

1 


1 6 
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Waggon  for  200  Tools  for  Miners. 
Waggons  for  Ropes  of  all  Sorts. 
Waggon  to  carry  3000  Sacks  of  Earth. 
Carts  for  3  compleat  Forges. 

Cart  loaded  with  Coal. 

thofe  Caifibns  are  for  the 
Captain  of  the  Workmen* 
the  Major  of  the  Artillery, 
the  Artificers, 
the  Surgeon  Major, 


Caifibns. 


Horfes  y 
120 


and  the  Almoner. 


12 

8 


Carts y  See. 

20  Copper  Boats  mounted  on  their  Ha- 
quets. 

2  Haquets  of  Rechange. 

2  Caifibns  full  of  Ropes  and  Tools  to 


Horfes. 

292 

136 

544 

US 

140 


Carts . 

34 

136 

4 

5 

3 

1 


to  build  Bridges. 

.  Total  of 
Waggons.  Caijfons.  Haquets. 

3  4  2 

1  2 


Boats  mounted . 
20. 


1 

3 


6 
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Note,  That  as  fooft  as  the  Forces  begin  to  affemble,  the 
Lieutenant  commanding  the  Artillery  muft  wait  on 
the  General  of  the  Army,  to  concert  Meafures  with 
him  for  the  Tranfport  of  the  Munitions,  as  Powder, 
Lead,  Match,  and  Tools,  which  are  diftributed  a- 
mong  them,  that  each  Soldier  may  have  wherewithal 
to  fire  ten  or  twelve  Shot,  before  they  advance  to¬ 
wards  the  Enemy.  After  this  Diftribution  the  Horfes 
and  Carts  muft  return  to  join  the  Equipage  of  the 
Artillery,  that  they  may  all  march  in  good  Order  to 
the  Army.  The  Lieutenant  reviews  all  the  Horfes  of 
his  Equipage  of  Artillery  ;  and  fends  to  Court,  and 
to  the  grand  Mafter,  a  Detalc  of  thofe  he  has  taken 
into  the  Service,  and  of  thofe  he  has  rejected. 

All  the  Munition  being  charged,  they  are  commanded 
to  march  for  the  Army  by  Brigades,  in  the  following 
Order. 

Firft  Brigade.  —  A  Provincial  Commifiary,  two 
ordinary  Commifiaries,  two  extraordinary,  an  Officer 
Pointer,  a  Captain  of  the  Carriages,  a  Guide,  three 
Workmen,  20  Carts. 

Munitions. — -A  Cart,  loaded  with  all  the  Tools  nc- 
ccfiary  for  the  Workmen  of  that  Brigade  j  10  Pieces 
mounted  *,  a  Carriage  of  Rcchange  •,  6  Carts  loaded 
with  Bullets  of  8,  each  Cart  loaded  with  150  of  them  j 

3  Carts  of  Powder,  each  with  1000  lb.  Weight ;  6  Carts, 

each  with  400  lb.  of  Powder,  400  lb.  of  Lead,  300  lb. 
of  Match  ;  3  Carts  loaded  with  Tools,  carrying 

each  250. 

There  will  be  three  other  Brigades  compofed  in  the 
fame  Manner  excepting  the  Difference  of  their  Pieces. 
That  of  the  Park  which  is  the  flrongeft,  is  compofed  of 

4  Pieces  of  24,  and  of  6  of  12.  It  has  alfo  the  Muni¬ 
tions  left  by  the  other  Brigades,  with  the  Forges,  20 
Pontoons,  Haquets,  and  Caifibns.  This  Brigade  marches 
always  in  the  Center,  having  two  Brigades  before  and 
behind,  that’s  to  fay,  the  firft  with  the  third,  and  the 
iccond  with  the  fourth. 

The  Captains  and  Guides  are  divided  between  the 
Brigades,  to  go  and  reconnoitre  the  Pafles,  and  the 
moll  eafy  Places  *,  they  arc  to  (bind  at  the  Defiles,  and 
moll  dangerous  Paffages,  with  one  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Brigade,  till  it  be  entirely  puffed  ;  whereby  the  Carters 
are  more  on  their  Guard,  and  fuccoured  if  wanted. 

,  The  Commander  is  to  march  at  the  Head  of  that 
Equipage,  or  allow  ten  Workmen  to  each  Brigade,  be- 


fides  the  twenty  who  march  with  him*  to  make  the 
Road  practicable. 

The  Commifiary,  upon  Duty,  may  march  firft  with 
his  Brigade,  and  only  the  Pace  of  the  Horfes,  flopping 
from  Time  to  Time,  that  the  other  Brigades  may  eafily 
follow  him. 

When  the  Head  is  obliged  to  halt,  it  muft  double  in 
the  mo  ft  commodious  and  neareft  Ground  tliey  can  find. 

After  a  confidcrable*  Detachment  of  Fuziliers  has  been 
left  to  march  at  the  Head  of  the  Equipage,  and  another 
for  the  Rear  fmall  Detachments  belides  are  allowed 
for  each  Brigade,  that  Platoons  may  be  left  in  the  Places 
where  it  may  be  cut  by  the  Baggages  left  in  the  fame 
Place,  till  the  following  Brigade  be  arrived,  where  then 
the  Detachment  file  has  along  with  her  takes  the  fame 
Poll,  which  contributes  entirely  to  the  good  Order  of  the 
March  of  that  great  Body. 

The  Major  of  the  Artillery  muft  go  before  with  two 
Officers,  and  a  Guide  appointed  by  the  Commander, 
that  they  may  meet  together  at  the  Encampment  of  the 
Army,  to  fee  the  Place  marked  by  the  General  Officers. 
One  of  thofe  Officers  of  Artillery  having  feen  the  Place  of 
the  Park,  returns  back  to  meet  the  Equipage,  with  the 
Guide,  who  minds  the  bell  Road  which  condudts  thi¬ 
ther  taking  Care  always  that  it  fhould  not  traverfe  the 
Lines,  becaufe  of  the  Embarras,  and  Inconveniency 
which  could  happen. 

The  Horfes  of  the  Artillery  muft  always  be  300 
Paces  diftant  from  the  Park,  wherp  they  are  incamped 
in  feveral  Lines  on  the  Right  and  Left.  Avoiding  to 
place  them  before  the  Batallions,  becaufe  of  the  Parties 
of  the  Enemies. 

To  form  a  Park  of  Artillery  where  the  Pieces  of  Or¬ 
dinance  are  at  the  Head  ;  all  the  Diftances  and  Incamp- 
ments  having  been  modelized  on  that  of  the  Army,  one 
of  the  Commifiaries  of  the  Park,  caufes  the  Cart,  loaded 
with  Tools,  which  is  at  the  Head,  to  advance,  which 
he  places  firft  on  the  Alinemcnt  of  the  Cannon,  which 
muft  be  marked  with  a  Chord  or  Picquet  •,  then  he  has 
all  the  Pieces  of  that  Brigade  turned  towards  the  Enemy, 
leaving  an  Interval  of  two  large  Paces  between  the  Cart 
and  the  firft  Piece,  and  thus  of  all  the  others  which  fol¬ 
low,  which  muft  give  four  Paces,  the  Body  of  the  Cart, 
the  Diftances,  and  the  Carriage  included  ;  therefore  for 
the  10  Pieces  of  the  Brigade,  with  the  Carriage,  and  the 
Cart  of  Tools  which  marches  at  the  Head,  there  muft 
be  48  Paces  \  increafmg  5  Paces  more  to  leave  a  reafon- 
able  Diftance  between  each  Brigade,  which  would  make 
for  the  five  Brigades  260  Paces  of  Front. 

While  an  Officer  of  the  Park  makes  all  thefe  Difpofi- 
tions,  others  place  the  firft  Line  of  the  Munitions  of  that 
firft  Brigade  40  Paces  behind  that  of  the  Cannon,  and 
by  means  of  the  Intervals  they  muft  give  between  each 
Cart,  and  of  the  Diftance  they  muft  leave  between  thefe 
two  firft  Brigades,  they  muft  occupy  as  much  Front  as 
the  whole  Cannon  j  and  chough  the  Number  of  the 
Carts  be  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Pieces,  that  Line  not- 
withftanding,  ought  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Cannon. 

The  Brigade  of  the  Park  which  follows,  having  alined 
her  Pieces  with  the  others,  a  fecond  Line  is  formed  of 
all  the  Munitions,  diftant  30  Paces  only,  of  the  two 
other  Brigades  which  form  the  firft  Line  of  Munitions  ; 
and  as  that  Brigade  is  very  large,  and  has  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Carts,  Care  is  taken  that  it  fhould  notwichftanding 
make  but  one  Line,  by  giving  a  little  lefs  Interval  be¬ 
tween  the  Carts :  It  is  even  more  proper  to  make  of  it 
two  Brigades  of  the  Parky  by  placing  the  four  Pieces  of 
24  for  the  firft  Brigade,  and  lix  of  12  for  the  other  Bri¬ 
gades  of  the  Parky  and  diftribucing  among  them  the 
Munitions  left  in  the  Equipage,  i.  c.  thofe  that  are  not 
in  the  light  Brigades. 

The  P’orges  which  march  immediately  after  that  Bri¬ 
gade,  leave  her  near  the  Park,  and  go  commonly  to 
incamp  on  the  Right  between  the  Pieces  and  the  Ba¬ 
tallions,  where  the  Captain-General  of  the  Workmen 
forms  his  Yard,  for  mending  the  Pieces,  and  other  ng- 
cefiary  Tilings. 

The  two  other  Brigades  conduct  Jikcwife  their  Cannon 
to  die  fame  Alinemcnt  of  the  other  Pieces,  and  make  a 
third  Line  of  Munitions  of  the  fame  Front  of  the  others 
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behind  thole  of  the  Park ,  and  of  the  Diftance  of  30 
Paces,  and  making  two  Brigades  of  the  Park  inftead  of 
the  third  Line,  they’ll  make  the  fourth. 

The  Pontoons,  which  follow  in  the  March  the  Brigade 
of  the  Park ,  form  a  fourth  and  laft  Line,  and  fhut  up 
the  Park  on  the  Side  of  the  Army. 

This  done,  the  Com  miliary  of  the  Park  orders  that 
Gentries  Ihould  be  polled,  to  hinder  any  Body  from  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Munitions ;  three  are  placed  at  the  firlt 
Line  of  the  Pieces,  one  at  each  End,  and  two  in  the 
Center  •,  fix  others  to  the  fix  Extremities  of  the  Lines  of 
Munitions  5  and  three  at  the  laft  Line,  polled  as  at  the 
firlt. 

A  fmall  Body  of  Fuliliers  is  polled  50  Paces  dillant 
from  the  Cannon  before  the  Center,  for  Fear  of  any 
Surprife. 

The  two  Pieces  of  Allarm  are  advanced  at  10  Paces 
dillant  from  the  Cannon,  near  which  there  is  a  Centry, 
and  a  Gunner  with  a  lighted  Match. 

As  foon  as  the  CommifTary  has  thus  difpofed  his  Park, 
he  fends  Word  to  the  Captain-General  of  the  Carriages 
to  fend  him  2,  3,  4  Teams  of  Horfes  for  the  Picquet, 
which  are  placed  in  the  Rear  of  the  Park,  that  a  whole 
Brigade  may  always  be  ready  to  march  at  the  firlt  No¬ 
tice  given. 

From  thefe  Difpofitions  to  form  a  Park  of  Artillery , 
I’ll  pafs  to  thofe  which  are  to  be  made  of  the  faid  Ar¬ 
tillery,  on  the  Day  of  a  Battle. 

As  foon  as  the  Enemy  begins  to  form  itfelf  in  Order 
of  Battle,  the  Artillery  takes  her  Pofts  at  the  Head  of  the 
Infantry.  The  firlt  Brigade  taking  the  Right,  and  the 
other  the  Left  *,  and  if  there  be  a  third  Brigade,  it  mult 
be  pofted  in  the  Center  of  the  faid  Infantry. 

The  Artillery  mult  fire  as  foon  as  the  Cannon  is  at  a 
proper  Diftance,  and  Orders  have  been  given  for  it ; 
and  that  without  Difcontinuation  till  the  Battle  begins, 
for  then  the  Artillery  mult  join  the  Squadrons  of  Cavalry 
and  Dragoons,  to  march  in  the  Intervals  or  Diltances, 
to  the  Enemy,  approaching  as  near  as  poflible  the  two 
Wings  of  the  Squadrons  •,  fo  that  the  Officers  of  the  Ar¬ 
tillery  on  Horfeback,  marching  at  the  Head,  may  make 
the  fame  Front  of  the  Squadron  to  cover  the  Pieces  *, 
and  all  the  Gunners  on  Foot,  to  ferve  thofe  Pieces,  till 
they  come  near  the  Enemy,  whence  they  may  be  or¬ 
dered  to  fire  fome  Shot,  if  the  Squadrons  makes  a  Halt, 
keeping  always  the  greateft  Quantity  of  Cannon  ready  to 
lire,  if  the  Enemy  come  to  their  Encounter. 

But  if  the  Enemy  remain  in  their  Polls,  the  Artillery 
fliall  go  to  them,  keeping  the  Pieces  ready  charged  with 
Bullets  and  Cartouches,  without  difeovering  them  till 
they  are  half  Mu  Ike  t-Shot  from  the  Enemy,  where  they’ll 
appear  ready  pointed  to  fire  as  foon  as  the  Cavalry  fliall 
depart  to  charge  them. 

Afterwards  both  Armies  being  mixed  together,  and 
come  to  handy  Blows,  it  is  theBufincfs  of  the  Cavalry  to 
end  the  reft,  and  that  of  the  Artillery  to  return  to  her 
former  Pofts  at  the  Head  of  the  Infantry,  and  to  march 
in  good  Order  to  the  entire  Defeat  of  the  Enemy,  and 
in  cafe  of  a  bad  Event  to  favour  a  Retreat,  or  give  Time 
to  tlu*  Troops  to  rally  behind  the  Army,  and  hinder  die 
Enemy  from  pur fuing  them. 

'Phe  fame  Motions  muft  be  made  at  the  Head  of  the 
fccond  Line,  if  the  firfl  has  been  beaten  ;  taking  Care 
to  return  always  to  the  former  Pofts  at  the  Head  of  the 
Infantry  *,  fincc  thofe  two  Bodies  muft  be  iafcparablc, 
being  almoil  invincible  when  well  united. 

Two  Matches  lighted  at  both  Ends  fufficc  for  each 
Piece,  and  there  muft  be  12  Soldiers  commanded  to 
ferve  each  Piece,  though  there  be  blit  four  of  them  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  the  ordinary  Aftions,  and  for  cannonadin 
To  fuccCcd  on  thole  Occafions,  it  fufliccs  to  make  a 
continual  Fire  on  the  Forces,  and  on  the  Batteries,  which 
are  on  the  Right  and  Left  of  the  Pofts  which  one  oc¬ 
cupy,  dirc&ing  fome  Shot  to  the  oppofitc  ones,  to  keep 
them  in  Rcfpc<5t ;  and  the  Bullet  does  more  Execution 
when  it  enters  a  Squadron  or  Batailion,  through  the 
Wings,  or  takes  the  Battery  in  Rouage,  than  when  he 
rakes  them  in  Front. 

Bur  when  the  Artillery  is  to  advance  to  occupy  fome 
Pofts  which  incommode  the  Enemy,  to  take  them  in 
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Flank,  or  to  favour  the  Forces  which  march  to  them 
eight  Men  muft  be  employ’d  to  conduct  each  Piece* 
without  any  Embarafs  of  Horfes  or  Van  train,  and  four 
others  are  to  carry  die  Utenfils  belonging  to  it,  as  Pow¬ 
der,  Cartridges,  Bullets,  &c.  that  the  Gunners  may 
thereby  be  in  a  Condition  to  redouble  the  Shot  when 
they  draw  near  the  Enemy. 

On  all  thefe  Occafions  the  Commififaries  of  Artillery 
muft  ufe  the  Gunners  to  fire  juft,  and  without  Embarafs. 
the  Means  to  fucceed  therein,  is  to  affign  to  each  his 
Functions.  The  Gunner  muft  keep  himfelf  ready,  as 
foon  as  the  Piece  has  fired,  to  fpunge  it,  which  done, 
the  fecond  Gunner  lhall  load  the  Piece,  the  next  to  put 
theWadd  on  the  Powder  and  Bullet,  and  the  other  to 
ram  both  the  Powder  and  Bullet. 

The  fourth  Gunner  fliall  hold  the  Match  lighted 
while  others  fliall,  with  their  Handfpikcs,  pufh  it  in 
Battery. 

The  CommifTary  who  is  at  the  Head  of  the  Brigade 
muft  take  Care  to  have  a  Quantity  of  Munition  necelfary 
to  maintain  a  great  Fire  on  the  Enemy,  and  to  have 
Horfes  and  Men  ready  to  go  to  them  if  Occafion 
offers  :  He  muft  alfo  have  other  Horfes  to  carry  off  the 
Cannon,  and  Nails  of  Steel  to  nail  it,  if  it  cannot  be 
carried  off. 

But  we  want  perhaps  to  furnifli  with  Artillery  a  forti¬ 
fied  Place,  which  we  imagine  will  be  befieged  ;  for 
which  there  are  but  few  particular  Rules,  fince  the  Ra- 
vitallement  depends  on  the  Extent  of  the  Place,  on 
its  Situation,  on  the  Manner  it  is  fortified,  and  on  its 
Garrifon  ;  but  however,  as  there  are  fome  general  ones 
to  be  obferved  in  fuch  an  Enterprize,  as  well  with  Re¬ 
gard  to  the  Number  of  Men,  as  of  Pieces  of  Ordinance 
required  for  the  Defence  and  Security  of  a  Place  ;  here 
follow  a  few  of  them. 

For  a  Place  of  confiderable  Strength  in  Cafe  of  a  Siege. 


Infantry 

Cavalry  - 

Officers  of  Artillery 

Gunners  - 

Miners  - 

Carpenters  and  Wheel-rights 
For  Fire- Works  — 
Engineers 


4000  Men 
600  Horfe 
20 
50 
20 

30 

2  Men 

3 


Pieces  of  Camion . 


Twenty-four  Pounders 
Sixteen  Pounders 
Twelve  Pounders 
Eight  Pounders 
Four  Pounders 
Mortars  - 


Mortars  to  throw  Stones,  &c. 
Carriages  for  each  Piece  — 

Mu  fleets  of  Rcferve  - 

Fufiis  -  - 

Mufquetoons  - 

Girl’d  Piftols  - 

Pikes  - - -  — 

Halberts 

Swords  of  Rcferve 
Broad  Swords 
Bombs  for  Mortars 


10 
10 
10 
1 8 
24 
1 2 
1 2 
84 

6000 

1000 

400 

400 

2000 

200 

6oq 

600 

1500 


Bombs  for  Ditches  thrown  with  the  Eland  600 

EJand-Granado’s  -  50,000 

Pitch,  Tar,  Sulphur,  Saltpetre,  i£c.  in  Proportion. 

Powder . 


Note,  That  to  know  the  Quantity  of  Powder  which 
may  be  con  fumed  during  the  Siege  of  a  confiderable 
Place,  the  Eflimatc  of  the  Duration  of  that  Siege  mull 
be  made,  fuppofmg  the  Place  weakly  attacked  on  its 
ftrongeft  Side,  the  Garrifon  ft  rang  and  brave,  well 
provided  with  all  Things  ncccflary  for  a  vigorous  De¬ 
fence,  and  the  Governor,  and  other  commanding 
Officers  brave  Jikewife,  and  well  verfed  in  the  Art  ol 
defending  Places  \  and  without  entring  into  t lie  Detale 
of  all  the  Attacks,  which  would  be  tedious  •,  we  fuppofc 

that  the  Place  may  hold  out  two  Months,  viz,  10  Days 
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of Inveftiture,  and  50  ofopen  Trehch  ;  which  prefuppo- 
fed,  we’ll  reckon  for  the  10 Days  of  Inveftiture  ioooo/<£. 

For  the  Remainder  we’ll  reckon  as  follows. 

Of  the  4000  Men  of  Infantry,  the  Garrifon  is^ 
compofed  of,  we  mull  retrench  for  the  Sick  ands 

Wounded 

For  the  common  Work  — - — 

For  the  Service  of  the  Cannon  - 

For  to  carry  the  Munitions  to  the  Polls,  Tools,  1 
Materials,  and  Wounded  J 

For  the  Mines 


Men. 

300 

200 

200 

140 

60 


Which  makes  up 


1000 


0 

Therefore  we  mull  have  but  3000  Men  left,  which 
we’ll  divide  into  three,  viz. 


For  the  ordinary  Guard 
For  the  Biovac 
For  to  take  their  Reft 


1000 

1000 

•  • 

1000 


x  v/*  - - -  — -  «  —  ^  —  — 

Out  of  the.  3000  Men  appointed  for  the  ordinary  Guard, 
we’ll  take  a  third  Part  for  the  Guard  of  .the’  Polls  which 
are  not  attacked,  amounting  to  333,  diftributing  to 
each  of  them  daily  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  lb.  ' 
Powder  •  -  - -  8  3-*- 


For  the  1000  Men  of  the  Biovac  4  each,  which 
makes  daily 

To  the  600  Horfe  \  each,  every  Day 
To  the  66  7  Men  oppofed  to  the  Attacks  at  f  ^  ' 
1  lb.  4  each  daily  j  1  7  * 

For  150  Shot  of  Cannon,  at  5/L  each  756 

# 


250 

•  f 

156 


Total  per  Diem 


And  for  the  50  Days 


2901 

#  • 

1 450  50  lb~. 
20000 


24000 


For  the  extraordinary  Actions 
To  charge  and  fire  the  1500  Bombs  at  3 
16  lb.  each  j 

For  the  50,000  Granado’s  at  5  oz.  -1-  each  7  „ 

becaufe  fome  Powder  is  waited  j  1 7 1  °  7"*^- 

For  the  Mines  and  Fougafies  —  1250  ‘ 

Wafte  - -  - -  10000 

Fire-Works  -  -  1263 

Remain  at  the  Reddition  of  the  Place  '  10000  " 


Total 


2400004  lb. 


To  which  adding  the  10000  lb.  con- 


fumed  in  the  Invclliture,  the  whole  a-  >25 
mounts  to  3 


/roooo  lb  ',  i 


Note,  That  fomc  are  of  Opinion  that  the  Engineer, 
who  makes  this  Detail,  afks  for  too  many  Pieces  of  8 
and  4,  and  obmits  thole  of  2  and  1  lb.  which  notwith- 
ftanding  are  very  ufeful ;  that  lie  a  Acs  ten  Commif- 
faries  of  Artillery,  and  50  Gunners,  and  will  not  have 
more  than  150  Cannon-Shot  fired  daily,  which  is  too 
little  fur  an  obftinatc  Relillancc  j  fincc  30  Pieces  of 
fan  non  at  Icaft,  mult  he  continually  oppofed  to  the 
Fire  of  the  Enemy  ;  and  that  each  of  them  fire  at 
lead  10  Shot  every  Day,  which  make  up  300  Shot 
inflead  of  150,  fuppofing  that  tliere  are  10  Cavaliers 
in  the  Place. — He  only  allows  5  lb.  of  Powder  for 
each  Shot,  which  wants  6  lb.  at  Icaft,  fincc  among  the 
80  Pieces  of  Ordinance,  there  are  10  Pieces  of  24, 
ten  of  io\  and  ten  of  12. — He  afks  but  1500  Bombs, 
which  is  too  little  for  12  Mortars;  and  there  fhould 
be  5000  Bombs,  which  is  but  60  every  Day. — He 
allows  but  16  lb.  ol  Powder  to  charge,  and  throw  the 
Bombs,  which  contain  j  8  lb.  each,  and  the  Mortar  5  lb. 
making  up  23  lb.  for  each  Bomb. — He  has  omitted 
the  Powder  for  the  Hand-Bombs ,  called  alio  Bombs  of 
Rampart,  each  of  them  containing  10/#.  of  Powder. 
3263  lb.  of  Powder  is  too  little  for  the  Fire-Works  in 
a  conliderable  Place,  for  which  no  Jefs  than  2500/^. 
can  be  allowed. — The  Glacis  of  the  Place  being  mined, 
12500//;.  of  Powder  are  not  fuflicienc,  and  no  dels 
than  20,000  will  do.  Therefore  the  following  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Powder  is  wanted.  /  . 


Powder: 


For  the  Cannon  during  50  Days  of  Siege 

For  the  Bombs- and  Mortars 

For  the  Hand-Bombs  - 


For  the  Mortars  to  throw  Stones 
To  charge  50,000 ‘Granado’s  * 

For  the  Fire- Works  — 

For  the  Mines  and  Fougafies 
For  the  ten  Days  of  Invefliture 
For  extraordinary  Actions 
For  the  Polls  .which  are  not  attacked. 
For  the  Biovac  - 

f 

For  the  Cavalry  - - 

For  the  Attacks  . 

For  Wafte  - - ■  ,  — 

For  the  Reddition 


Total 


90000/A 

69000' 

6000 

4  * 

1650OO 

r 

2400 

371874 

2500 

20000 

10000 

20060 

4175 

12500 

•  75° 0 

*3375- 
10000  , 

10000 

363365- 


Lead. 


There  are  wanted  for  the  Cavalry  and  •?  1t 

Infantry  f  ‘3755°  & 


For  the  Cartridges 


9  600 


Perhaps  alfo,  there  is  a  Siege  to  be  formed,  on  which 
we  want  feveral  InftruCtions  with  Regard  to  the  Or¬ 
dinance. 

It  is  irripofilble  to  fix  the  Plan  for  the  Formation  of 
the  Siege  of  a  Place  ;  for  though  it  happens  fome  times, 
that  the  Place  to  be  befieged  is  of  little  Extent,  and  has 
but  few  Baftions,  its  Situation  notwithftanding  may  oc- 
cafion  a  greater  Slaughter  of  Men,  than  one  which  is 
more  crowded  with  Works ;  and  therefore  more  Artil¬ 
lery,  more  Munitions,  and  more  Time  will  be  employ’d 
in  the  Siege ;  which  is  the  Reafon  why  thofe  Sorts  of 
ProjeCls  depend  on  a  great  Experience,  and  on  the  Pru¬ 
dence  of  the  General  ;  but  however,  if  we  cannot  give 
juftly  the  Number  of  Munitions  necefiary  for  the  Siege  of 
a  Place,  we  can  give  the  .Detail  of  what  had  been  pro¬ 
jected  for  a  very  confiderable  Siege,  under  the  late  King 
of  France  Louis  XIV.  where  the  Reader  will  find  what  has 
been  done,  and  what  may  be  done  on  fuch  Occafions. 

Munitions  affembled  to  form  the  Siege  of - - 


.  Bread  of  Munition . 

Suppofing  that  there  are  32,000  Foot,  and  18,000 
Horfe,  two  Regiments  of  Bombardiers,  Fuziliers,  Ge¬ 
neral  Officers,  Miners,  Gunners,  IToipitals,  and  s 0,000 
Pcafants  ;  there  is  no  lefs  wanted  for  the  ten  fir  ft  Days, 
than  90000  Rations  of  Bread  every  Day  ;  and  for  the  30 
Days  of  the  Siege,  80,000  every  Day  dll  the  Departure 
of  the  Forces. 

Forage. 

At  the  Rate  of  18,000  Rations  per  Diem ,  fuppo¬ 
fing  the  Cavalry  without  the  Camp,  and  the  Lines, 
the  Ration  valued  at  20  lb.  of  Hay,  6  lb.  of  Straw, 
and  3  Mcafurcs  of  Oats ;  the  whole  making  for  .the 
40  Days  * -  11  1  -  420000  Rations, 

Powder. 

To  fire  40000  Shots  of  Cannon,  of  24  lb.  1  0  .. 

each  Shot  eftimated  at  12  lb.  of  Powder  ^480000/?. 
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To  fire  16000  Cannon  Shot  of  16,  12, 
8,  4//;.  each  Shot,  eftimated  at  6  lb,  one 
with  another 

To  throw  9000  Bombs  during  the  Siege, 
which  is  300  every  Day,  and  for  30  Days  it 
hills,  perhaps  at  16  lb,  each,  including  the 
Charge  of  the  Mortar,  and  of  the  Bomb 
For  40000  Granadoes,  at  the  Rate  of 
2000  of  Conftimption  daily,  during  Twen¬ 
ty  Guards  of  open  Trench,  the  Charge  of 
each  eftimated  at  4  J  Ounces 


Cc 


96000 


144000 


31250 


For 
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For  the  Mufketry,  eftimated  at  30000 
Shot  every  Guard  of  the  Trench  during  30 
Days,  and  each  Pound  of  Powder  at  24 
Shots,  making  for  the  whole 

Extraordinary  Diftribution  before  the  O- 
pening  of  the  Trench 

Wafte  -  - 

♦ 


3  7500  lb. 


12000 

12000 


Total 


792750#. 


Artillery, 

Large  Cannons  of  33,  and  24,  with  their  7 
Carriages,  -Vantrains,'  and  Utenfils  J 


Carriages  of  Rechange 
Cannons  of  fixteen. 


of 

of 

of 


/ith  their  Carriages 
Vantrains,  (Ac. 


Again,  Carriages  of  Rtchange  of  fixteen 

- - -  of  twelve 

-  of  eight 

- -  of  four 


Mortars 


4 

6 

40 


Of  thirty-three  . 
Of  twentyrfour 


'ullets. 


Lead. 


48000 

19000 


According  to  the  Quantity  of  Powder  de-  "1 
figned  for  the  Mufketry,  eftimated  at  the  / 

Rate  of  24  Balls  in  the  Pound,  the  Wafte  y  5500° 
included  J 

Match. 


The  Confumption  of  the  Match,  efti¬ 
mated  at  the  Rate  of  12000  Yards  conti¬ 
nually  lighted,  during  30  Days  of  Siege 

Wood. 


72000 


Sixty  Platforms,  each  carrying  7000  Foot  of  Giftes* 
50000  Boards  of  Oak.  # 

100000  Foot  of  Deal-Boards. 

400000  Foot  of  Giftes  in  Pieces. 

Tools. 


Hatchets  - - -  -  ■  —  ■■ 

Pick-axes,  (Ac.  - . . 

Wheel-barrows  —  ■■■- 

Horfes  —  '  — . - 

b 

Rancaffes  ■■  —  - 

Fifliermen’s  Boots,  Pairs  - 

Hampers,  Bafkcts,  (Ac.  - . 

Pumps  —  —  ■■  — - 

Large  wooden  Rammers  -  — 

Forges  - —  - 

Pullies  .  . - 

Tuns  of  Nails  - . 

Dark  Lanthorns  - - 

Sheets  of  Tin  -  — 

Sledges  —  - 

Small  Sledges  - - —  — 

Workmen  carried  to  a  Siege. 

100  Carpenters. 

1 2  Sawyers. 

1  2  Smiths. 

Boats. 


800 

4000 

300 

1000 

60 

60 

4000 

40 

40 

4 

50 

1 1 
40 

800 

12 
12 


Boats  are  not  ufcful  but  when  the  Town  beficged  is 
on  a  River. 

As  for  the  Order  to  be  obferved  in  the  Artillery,  for 
the  Siege  of  a  confidcrablc  Place  •,  before  any  Thing  of 
the  Dcfign  can  be  difeovered,  the  ncccflary  Munitions 
for  that  Entcrprizc  mull  be  lodged  in  Places  the  neared 
to  that  which  is  to  be  beficged.  The  Lieutenant  of  the 
Artillery  who  commands  in  that  Di drift,  receives  Orders 
to  prepare  Carriages  for  the  Pieces  of  Ordinance,  Pon¬ 
toons,  I-Iaqucts,  Carts,  Waggons,  and  aflcmblcs  the 


Madriers  and  Wood,  he  thinks  he  lhall  want,  that  bn 
the  firft  Order  he  be  n  a  Condition  to  fend  the  moftufe- 
fui  Things  to  begin  to  form  the  Park,  and  the  Yard  of 
the  Workmen. 

After  he  has  paffed  in  Review,  the  Horfes  fent  him 
for  the  Carriage  of  the  Pieces  and  Munitions,  lie  com¬ 
mands  Officers,  according  to  the  Direftion  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Grand  Mafter  of  the  Artillery,  to  go  and 
fee  the  Munitions  loaded,  which  are  marked  on  a  Memo¬ 
randum  given  to  the  Officer  who  is  to  command  that* 
Detachment,  where  is  marked  the  Number  of  Horfes  he 
is  to  have  under  his  Command,  and  even  the  Day  and 
Place  where  they  are  to  meet,  that  all  Things  may  ar¬ 
rive  in  Time. 

As  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  make  fo  confiderable,  and 
fo  quick  a  Tranfporr,  without  foreign  Succours,  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Artillery  informs  the  Intendant  of  the 
Number  of  Carts  he  may  want,  and  of  the  Place  and 
Day  they  are  to  meet. 

The  Lieutenant-Commander  of  the  Artillery,  after  ho 
has  put  all  in  Motion,  goes  before  to  advife  with  the 
General  of  the  Army,  who  has  caufed  the  Place  to  be 
invefted  5  and  goes  with  him  to  reconnoitre  the  Ground 
where  the  Park  of  Artillery  is  to  be  formed.  The  Lieute¬ 
nant  fhews  the  Place  to  the  Officer  he  has  appointed  Com- 
miffary-General  of  the  Park,  who  takes  all  the  neceffary 
Precautions  to  difpofe  it  in  a  Manner,  that  the  Muni¬ 
tions,  a$-  foon  as  they  arrive,  may  be  unloaded  in  proper 
Places,  according  to  their  Kinds.  Part  of  the  Horfes 
are  immediately  fent  back  to  fetch  the  Cannon,  Mortars, 
and  Carriages,  while  the  other  Part  remains  in  the 
Park,  to  help  towards  placing  the  Munitions  in  Order, 

and  to  tranfport  thofe  which  are  to  be  diftributed  to  the 
Army. 

During  thefe  Motions,  the  Captain  of  the  Workmen  of 
the  Artillery,  fends  one  of  his  chief  Workmen  withfome 
Travellers,  to  pull  down  the  Wood  he  judges  neceffary 
for  his  Yard  ;  and  the  Commiffary-General  of  the 

Park,  orders  a  Number  of  Carts  fufficient  to  bring  it 
to  the  Park. 

The  General  of  the  Army  gives  Orders  to  bring  to 
the  Trench  the  Fafcines  and  Picquets,  wanted  for  the 
Batteries,  that  the  Officers  of  the  Artillery  be  only  em¬ 
ploy  d  in  caufing  the  Cannon  and  Munitions  to  advance 
as  faff  as  poffible. 

The  Commander  of  the  Artillery  difpofes  his  Park  in 
fuch  a  Manner,  that  it  may  not  be  feen  from  either  Place 
of  the  Town  bekeged,  not  even  from  the  Steeples,  unlefs 
it  be  very  far  from  them,  becaufe  of  the  Accidents  which 
could  happen  from  the  Bullets,  and  Bombs  of  the 
Place,  which  could  fet  the  Magazines  of  Powder  on 
tire.  If,  notwithftanding,  the  Situation  of  the  Place 
fhould  difeover  all  the  Places  round  it;  on  thatOccafion, 
the  Park  muff  be  placed  far  from  the  Fire  of  the  Place, 
and  high  and  thick  Epaulments  made  to  flicker  the 
Workmen  from  the  Cannon. 

1  lie  Com  miffary  of  the  Park  forms  it,  by  marking 
the  Ground  for  the  Battalions,  appointed  for  the  Guard 
and  Service  of  the  Artillery.  If  there  be  four  Battalions, 
lie  muff  place  two  of  them  on  the  Right,  100  Paces  di- 
ftant  from  the  Alinement  of  the  Pieces  and  Munitions ; 
and  the  two  others  on  the  Left,  at  the  fame  Diftancc. 
He  begins  by  marking  the  Ground  wanted  for  the  Yard 
of  the  Smiths,  Cartwrights,  and  Carpenters.  The  Cap¬ 
tain-General  of  the  Workmen,  fettles  himfclf  firtt, 
and  caufes  all  his  Workmen  to  encamp  near  him, 

on  the  fame  Line,  that  he  may  call  them  when  he 
wants  them. 

He  alfo  marks  with  the  Captain-General  of  the  Car¬ 
riages,  the  Places  where  the  Horlcs  are  to  encamp,  which 
muff  be,  if  poffible,  100  Paces  behind  the  Munitions, 
or  on  the  Side,  according  to  the  Situation  of  the 
Ground,  where  the  Captain-General  of  the  Carriages  is 
to  encamp,  with  the  Guides  of  that  Equipage  under 
his  Command. 

The  Pieces  of  Cannon  with  their  Carriages,  arc  placed 
as  near  as  poffible  the  Road  which  leads  co  the  Attacks, 
as  well  as  the  Mortars  and  their  Carriages  ;  taking  the 
dryeft,  and  moll  fpacious  Ground  round  it  to  unload  the 

Bullets 
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Bullets  and  Bombs,  which  are  feparated  and  placed  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  different  Caliber ;  on  the  Side  are  un¬ 
loaded  the  Tuns  of  Match,  and  the  Cafks  of  Lead ;  and 
near  it  the  Shovels, ,  Pickaxes,  Hatchets,  which  are 
difpofed  in  Order  according  to  their  Kinds.  Round 
about  are  placed  the  Waggons,  Ropes,  Sacks  of 
Earth  The  Commiflary  of  the  Park,  and  the 

Officers  who  are  along  with  him,  encamp  in  this  Place, 
that  he  may  be  ready  at  Hand  to  communicate  to 
them  the  Orders  he  receives  from  the  Commander  of 
the  Artillery,  or  in  his  Abfchce  from  the  General  of  the 
ArmyJ,  for  the  Diftribution  of  the  Munitions,  and  the 

Reception  of  others. 

The  Commiffary  of  the  Park,  chufes  a  Place  a  little 
diftant  from  this  little  Park,  to  fix  his  Laboratory ;  and 
the  uncharg’d  Granadoes  may  be  placed  40  Paces  diftant 
from  it,  to  be  charged  when  they  are  wanted. 

All  the  CommifTaries  and  Officers  of  the  Artillery,  en¬ 
camp  on  the  molt  commodious  Ground,  and  the  nearefl 
the  Park,  fo  that  they  may  be  notwithftanding  100  Paces 
diftant. from  the  Munitions.  The  Pontoons,  with  their 
Haquets,  are  placed  on  a  Line,  to  fliut  up  one  of  the 
Sides  of  the  Park.  The  Pieces  of  24,  16,  12,  8,  and 
4,  of  the  new  Invention,  with  all  others  of  8  and  4,  and 
their  Carriages,  fhut  up  the  other  Side  of  the  Park, 
which  Line  covers  the  hind-part  of  all  the  Munitions. 

As  it  is  of  the  utmofl  Gonfequence  to  place  well  the 
Powder,  the  Commiflary  of  die  Park,  with  the  Com¬ 
mander  ofthe  Artillery,  examine  the  Place  where  it 
may  be  put  fafe.  Which  to  effiedl,  he  caufes  to  be 
made,  if  the  Ground  allows  it,  five  Magazines,  viz. 
four  300  Paces  diftant,  fquare-wife,  from  one  another ; 
but  drawing  near  the  Park.  All  thefe  Magazines  muft 
have  good  Ditches,  very  deep  outfide,  with  rais’d 
Epaulments  infide.  There  is  but  one. Entrance  for  the 
four  furthermoft.  Each  Magazine  muft  be  fpacious 
enough,  to  contain  60  or  80,000  Pounds  of  Powder. 
That  which  is  nearefl  the  fmall  Park,  muft  have  a  going 
in,  and  coming  out,  becaufe  all  the  Powder  neceflary 
for  the  Batteries,  and  the  Army,  is  drawn  from  it. 
The  other  Magazines  ferving  only  for  Score-Houfes,  to 
fupply  this. 

The  Park  thus  difpofed  in  Order,  a  Corps  de  Guard 
is  placed  before,  whence  Cen tries  are  drawn  to  be  polled 
for  the  firft  Time,  where  the  Commiffary  of  the  Park 
judges  proper.  He  caufes  a  fmall  Corps  de  Guard  to  be 
placed  towards  the  five  Magazines  of  Powder,  and  places 
a  Centry  at  the  Entrance  of  each  Magazine  for  greater 
Safety. 

The  Commander  of-  the  Artillery,  endeavours  to  find 
at  the  Tail  of  the  Trench,  the  moft  commodious  Place 
for  a  fmall  Park  of  Munitions,  for  the  Conveniency  of 
the  Troops.  If  there  were  two  Attacks  diftant  from 
one  another,.  Munitions  muft:  alfo  be  carried  thither* 
and  a  Park  made. 

Every  Thing  being  in  tlie  Order  above-mention’d,  the 
Captain-General  of  the  Workmen,  caufes  the  Platforms 
to  be  prepar’d,  for  the  Batteries  of  Cannon  and  Bombs  ; 
and  fends  Workmen  to  mount  the  large  Pieces  on  their 
Carriages. 

As  foon  as  the  Commander  of  the  Artillery,  and  the 
General  of  the  Army,  have  took  a  View  of  the  Ground, 
where  the  firft  Batteries  arc  to  be  erc&ed,  lie  muft  name 
for  one  of  20  Pieces,  a  Provincial  Commiflary,  four 
Ordinary,  and  fix  Extraordinary ;  if  there  be  no 
Subalterns  ;  committing  but  two  Pieces  to  the  Care  of 
one  Officer. 

The  Provincial  Commiflary,  after  he  has  examined  the 
Place  where  he  is  to  eredfc  his  Battciy,  and  the  Work 
he  is  to  beat,  with  the1  Help  of  his  Officers,  he  places 
there  before  Night,  thePicqucts  of  his  Alincmcnt,  taking 
feven  large  Paces  in  length  for  each  Piece  ;  and  com¬ 
mands  foon  after  the  Travellers  he  has  took  to  advance  : 
After  Sun-fct,  he  divides  them  along  the  Ground  lie  has 
fixed  upon,  and  makes  them  open  the  Earth  at  the 
Alincmcnt  of  his  Picquets.  The  Officers  who  are  di¬ 
vided  on  the  Bight,  Left,  and  in  the  Center  of  that 
"Work,  caufc  the  Earth  to  be  thrown  at  an  equal  Height, 
behind  the  Ditch,  infide,  left  it  fliould  fink  in  the  Place 
where  the  Batteries  are  created,  I  know  that  the  Soldier 


is  uneafy  while  he  works,  without  Shelter ;  but  I  know,  ‘ 
likewife,  that  a  Battery  work’d  in.  that- Manner  is  much- 
more  folid,  and  fewer  Men  are  loft  during  the  Siege, 
than  in  that  Where  the  Earth  is  thrown  forward ;  and: 
where  one  is  indifpenfably  obliged  to  go  openly  and  fetch 
Earth  behind  the  Battery,  to  reimplace  that  which  has' 
been  taken  out,  in  order  to  raife  die  Ground  of  the  Plat-' 
forms,  which  is  found  too  deep  to  place  the  Pieces,  and 
gives  Way  for  Want  of  Solidity  in  the  Ground  which’ 
is  under  them,  which  obliges  the  Officers  to  have  them 
often  repair’d. 

The  Earth  of  this  firft  Battery  being  thrown  out  all 
Night,  and  rais’d  equally  Infide  the  Ditch,  the  Officers' 
caufe  all  the  Travellers  to  retire  within  the- Battery  atf 
Break  of  Day,  who  are  then  fhelter’d  from  the  Fire  of 
the  Place.  Afterwards  they  raife  the  Infide  of  the  Battery 

7,  8,  9  Foot  high,  according  to  the  Situation  and 
Places  whence  one  can  be  beat.  The  Fafcinage  is  made 
a  little  doping  on  the  Outfide,  that  the  Earth  of  the 
Battery  may  be  well  fupported,  and  which  muft- be  18  of 
20  Foot  thick,  as  far  as  the  Ditch,  according"  to  the 
Quality  of  the  Earth,  which  may  be  more  or  left  Tandy; 
A  Berm  of  2  Foot  is  left  along  die  Ditch  to  fupport  thd 
Earth,  left  the  Wind  of  the  Piece,  or  the  Gannon1  of  chd 
Enemy,  fhould  make  it  fall  into  the  Ditch.  In  that  Man¬ 
ner  one  fees  what  he  can  do,  and  one  works  quickly’  and 
a  propos ,  fince  the  Plarforms  can  be  placed  in  that  Bat¬ 
tery  in  Day-time,  where  the  Captain-General  of  thfc 
Workmen  lends  a  Detachment  of  them  with  Madricrs, 
and  other  neceflary  Implements.  The  Embrafures  of 
this  Battery  are  open’d,  and  put  in  a  Condition  to  refill 
the  Fire  of  the  Enemies  in  the  Night. 

Note,  That  it  is  impoffible  to  give  18  or  20  Foot  of 
Thickneft  to  a  Battery,  to  raife  it  to  about  9  Foot;  to 
render  the  Platforms  level,  open  the  Embrafures,  put 
the  Pieces  in  Battery,  and  finifli  all  the  other  Works 
neceflary  to  put  it  in  a  Condition  of  firing,  in  a  leflfer 
Time  than  one  Day  and  one  Night. 

The  Pieces  of  a  Battery  being  made  ready  to  fire,  fix 
Soldiers,  acciiftom’d  to  that  Occupation,  are  command¬ 
ed  for  the  Service  of  each  Piece.  Before  one-  begins  to 
fire,  he  muft  obferve  if  the  Piece  beats  the  Place  defign’d. 
There  is  always  a  Soldier  on  each  Side  the  Piece,-  with  an 
Handfpike  to  flop  the  Piece  at  its  Recoyie,  When  the 
Pieces  are  a  little  heated,  the  Powder  they  are  charg’d 
with,  muft  be  only  half  the  Weight  of  the  Bullet* 
and  ought  not  to  be  augmented  while  the  Piece  con¬ 
tinues  hot. 

One  may  alfo  raife  Cavaliers  and  Batteries,  to  difeo- 
ver  the  Infide  of  the  Place  and  of  the  Work;  which 
are  made  with  Fafcines  and  Earth,  by  the  Favour 
of  the  Cannon,  and  of  the  Fire  from  the  Trenches  on 
that  Side. 

The  Batteries  for  Bombs,  or  Fire-Balls,  have  no 
Embrafures,  and  have  the  iiime  Thicknefs  of  thofc  of 
the  Cannon. 

If  the  General  of  the  Army  commands  to  fire  with 
red  Bullets,  and  the  Battery  be  compos’d  of  20  Pieces  of 

8,  a  Furnace  muft  be  made  10  Paces  diftant  from  the 
Piece  on  the  Right;  and  another  10  Paces  diftant  from 
the  firft  Piece  on  the  Left,  in  which  the  Grates  are 
placed,  and  the  Bullets  upon  them.  The  Earth  of  each 
Furnace  is  thrown  on  the  Side  of  the  Place,  to  ferve  for 
Epaulmcnt  for  thofe  who  heat  the  Bullets,  and  carry 
them  with  Ladles  or  Tongs,  to  the  Mouth  of  the 
Pieces.  When  they  are  red,  the  Officers  take  Care  that 
the  Pieces  be  but  little  charg’d,  becaufe  they  are  much 
heated  by  the  Meat  of  the  Bullet ;  and  that  one  fires  only, 
that  the  Bullet  falling  on  the  Roof  of  the  Houles,  may 
lodge  there,  and  fet  them  on  fire.  The  Piece  is  always 
pointed  at  full  Randoms,  therefore  it  fufliccs  that  the 
Mouth  of  the  Piece  be  rais’d  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the 
Bullet  in  going  out,  may  not  touch  the  Epaulmcnt  of  the 
Battery,  which  is  eafily  done,  by  placing  the  Platform  a 
Foot  diftant  from  the  Epaulmcnt. 

Very  often,  the  General  of  the  Army  orders  at  the 
Beginning  of  the  Siege,  Batteries  to  deftroy  the  Defences 
and  Cavaliers  of  the  Place,  which  incommode  moft  the 
Bcficgers,  and  by  that  Means  the  Trench  is  left  expo  fed, 
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the  Work  are  more  forwarded,  and  the  Befieged  are  very 
much  embaraffed. 

The  33  Pounders  ferve  to  deftroy  in  a  fhort  Time, 
the  Face  of  a  Baftion,  and  to  beat  in  a  Breach  :  But  the 
Difficulty  of  tranfporting  them,  obliges  often  the  Com¬ 
manders  of  the  Artillery,  to  bring  but  a  fmall  Number 
of  them  before  a  Place ;  when  as  that  of  the  24  is  greater, 
becaufe  there  is  lels  Difficulty  to  move  them  from  one 
Battery  to  another,  and  do  much  Execution  when  they 
are  but  a  hundred  Fathoms  diftant  from  the  Place  they 
beat  in  Breach. 

I  fuppole  that  we  beat  in  Breach  the  Face  of  a  Baftion, 
or  Courtin,  with  10  or  12  Pieces  of  24;  firing  every 
Day  100  Shots  from  each  Piece-,  the  Breach  will  not  be 
practicable  in  lefs  than  1 5  Days  ;  when  as  if  that  Battery 
■was  increafed  to  24  Pieces,  the  Face  of  the  Work  would 
be  ruinated  in  5  or  6  Days. 

To  beat  in  Breach,  three  or  four  Batteries  are  made 
in  different  Places,  which  notwithftanding  are  all  pointed 
towards  the  fame  Face  of  the  Work,  with  this  Diffe¬ 
rence,  that  one  of  them  beats  it  in  a  right  Line,  and  the 
two  others  obliquely,  which  caufes  that  each  Shot  fired 
in  that  Manner,  deltroys  and  demolifhes  fooner  the  whole 
Mafs  of  the  Work. 

The  Pieces  of  16  and  12,  are  neceffary  to  fire  at 
the  cover’d  Way,  Cavaliers,  and  other  Works,  where 
it  is  wanted  to  deftroy  the  Defences  and  Epaulments  of 
their  Batteries,  and  difmount  their  Pieces. 

Mortars  are  of  great  Service,  fince  they  throw  Bombs 
into  the  Places  of  the  Town  befieged,  which  the  Cannon 
can’t  reach. 

The  Sacks  of  Earth  are  very  ufeful  to  fhelter  the  Sol¬ 
diers  who  are  on  the  Banquettees  along  the  Trench  ; 
they  place  them  a-top  of  the  Parapet  of  the  Trench,  and 
put  their  Mufkets  between  two  Sacks  of  Earth,  whence 
they  difeover  the  Works  or  cover’d  Ways  of  the  Enemy, 
and  thofe  who  are  there  for  their  Defence,  that  flickers  the 
Soldier  againft  a  Mufket-fhot,  and  renders  him  more  fe- 
cure  to  fire  his. 

*  Here  follows  a  Detail  of  the  Artillery  which  was  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  a  very  famous  Siege  5  and  of  the  Munitions 
coniumed  in  it. 

Detail  of  the  Pieces  and  Munitions  confumcd  in 

Munitions  carried  to  that  Siege, 

the  Siege  of - 

Brafs  Pieces. 


Detail  of  the  Pieces  and 
Munitions ,  &c. 

Mortars  to  throw  Stones 
mounted 

Granadoes  - 

Fufees  for  Granadoes 

Powder  - • 

Lead  - 

Match  • - - 

Sacks  of  Earth 

Mufkets  - 

Fufds  - 

Halberts  - - 

Salt-petre  - - 

Sulphur  - - 


Munitions 
cmifum'd ,  &c 


A  Tun  of  yellow  Pitch 
A  Tun  of  black  Pitch 
Two  Tuns  of  Tar 
Mortars  with  their  Peftles 

Iron  Kettles  - 

Tools  for  Pioneers 

Hatchets  - 

Hottes  . - 

Wheelbarrows 
Miners  Tools 
Carpenters  and  Wheel¬ 
wrights  Tools 
Three  coinpleat  Forges 
Crofies 


Madriers 
Sheets  of  Tin 
Axle-Trees 
Sheep-Skins 
Nails 

Copper-Nails 

Iron-Bars 


Y  6 

0 

40304 

20660 

57006 

•  .  40000 

953000 

835300 

90800 

59820 

133600 

67900 

199049 

10901b 

2400 

618 

IOO 

IOO 

200 

90 

534 

384 

240 

1 04 

Iron- Axle  T rees 
Lanthorns  to  light  withal 
Boxes  for  Lanthorns 

Caifions  - 

Carts  to  carry  Kettle  Drums 


38809 

18  795 

2310 

10  76 

510 

500 

260 

1 10 

1 84 

4 

2 10 

74 

/ 

)pe 

750  . 

• ;  567 

340 

340 

22 

22 

115 

ll5 

6430  ■ 

6430 

16 

.  16 

945 

845 

4 

4 

4 

• 

4 

24 

*4 

6 

0 

s  .  1 

• 

0 
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Arms,  beginning  by  the  Method  of  calling  Cannons, 
Mortars,  &c. 


rriages  'With  their  Vanlrains .  ‘ 

J*  Van  trains 

S 

Of  33 

12  1 

£  Carriages 

4 

■—  24 

46 

2 

—  8 

8 

—  4 

1 4 

Pairs  of  Arms 

r  Ladles 

1 6 

1 

Ladles  of  Rechangc  20- 

J  Rammers 

18 

Carts  to  carry  the  Cannon  1 9  l 

l  Spungcs 

20 

Other  Carts 

125 

10 

Bullets. 

or  33 

10620 

6792 

‘  2  4 

562  74 

30100 

—  8 

3  800 

—  4 

5000 

61S 

Mortars. 

Carriages  of  call  Iron  for 
Mortars 
Carts  to  carry  the  Car¬ 
riages  of  Mortal  s 

Bombs  - r 

Fufees  for  Bombs 


1 6 


16 


7092 

7300 


5501 

5600 


To  proceed  with  fome  Order  in  this  important  Sub¬ 
ject,  which  has  been  the  Foundation  of  the  whole  mili¬ 
tary  Art,  ever  fince  the  Invention  of  our  modern  Artil¬ 
lery,  we  muft  fpcak  firft  of  the  different  Proportions  given 
to  Pieces  of  Ordinance ;  and  next  to  the  Manner  of 
forming  the  Mold,  and  mixing  the  Metals. 

An  experienc’d  Officer,  who  has  very  well  ftudied  the 
Art  of  calling  Cannons,  Mortars,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  Proportions  to  Pieces  of  Cannon. 

The  Weight  of  the  Pieces,  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  Proportions,  muft  be  of  about  6200  for  Pieces  of  33; 
5100  for  Pieces  of  24  ;  4100  for  Pieces  of  1 6  j  3400  for 
Pieces  of  12  *  1950  for  Pieces  of  8;  1300  for  Pieces 
of  4. 

The  length  of  the  Pieces  from  behind  the  Bafe  Ring 
to  the  Mouth,  10  Feet  for  Pieces  of  33;  1  o  Feet  for 

Pieces  of  24;  10  Feet  for  Pieces  of  16;  10  Feet  for 

1 2  •,  8  Feet  lor  Pieces  of  8  ;  8  Feet  for  Pieces  of  4. 

The  Length  of  the  Bore,  from  the  Mouth  to  the 
Breech,  mult  be  of  9  Feet  5  Inches  -J  for  Pieces  of  33  ; 
9  Feet  6  Inches  \  for  Pieces  of  24  j  9  Feet  7  Inches 
1  Line  for  Pieces  of  1 6  \  9  Feet  7  Inches  i  for  Pieces 
of  12  ;  7  Feet  8  Inches  1  Line  for  Pieces  of  8  i  7  Peer 
8  Inches  1 1  Lines  -i-  for  Pieces  of  4, 

The  Breech  mull  have  in  Length  from  behind  the 
Bottom  of  the  Bore  to  behind  the  Bafe  Ring,  one  Cali¬ 
ber  of  the  Piece. 

The  hind-part  of  the  Breech  1  -i-  Caliber  to  the  Caflh- 
cabcl  Deck. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Pieces  at  the  Breech*  without  ia- 
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chiding  the  Mouldings,,  muft  be  of  19  Inches  for  Pieces 
vf  22  .  iy  Inches  for  Pieces  of  24 ;  15  Inches  for  Pieces 
of  1 6  •  14  Inches  for  Pieces  of  1 2  5  12  Inches  for  Pieces 
of  3  ;  ’10  Inches  for  Pieces  of  4. 

The  Mouldings  from  behind  the  Bafe  Ring,  mlift  have 
•a  Caliber  in  Length*  and  another  Caliber  from  before 
the  Moulding  to  before  the  Aftragal  of  the  double  rein¬ 
forc’d  Ring. 

The  Aftragal  muft  be  more  than  an  Inch  long  for 
the  large  Pieces,  and  fomething  lefs  for  the  fmall  ones  : 
The  Thicknefs  the  fame. 

The  Moulding  of  the  Breech  muft  very  near  end  on 

the  reinforc’d  Ring. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Bafe  Ring  muft  be  of  22  Inches 
for  Pieces  of  33  ;  20  Inches  for  Pieces  of  24  ;  18  Inches 
for  Pieces  of  1 6  1 6  Inches  for  Pieces  of  12  ;  14  Inches 

for  Pieces  of  8  j  12  Inches  for  Pieces  of  4. 

The  Length  of  the  firft  reinforc’d  Ring,  from  behind 
■the  Bafe  Ring  of  the  Breech,  to  before  the  foremoft 
Moulding  before  the  reinforc’d  Ring  muft  be  of  3  Feet 
2  Inches  for  Pieces  of  33;  3  Feet  2  Inches  for  Pieces 
of  24  5  3  Feet  2  Inches  for  Pieces  of  16  ;  3  Feet  2  Inches 
for  Pieces  of  12  ;  2  Feet  6  Inches  for  Pieces  of  8 ;  2  Feet 
6  Inches  for  Pieces  of  4. 

The  Diameter  of  the  fore-part  of  the  reinforc’d  Ring, 
near  the  Bafe  Ring,  muft  be  of  18  Inches  for  the  Pieces 
of  33  ;  1 6  Indies  for  the  Pieces  of  24 ;  14  Inches  for 
the  Pieces  of  1 6  ;  13  Inches  for  the  Pieces  of  12; 

1 1  Inches  for  the  Pieces  of  8  ;  9  Inches  for  the  Pieces 
of  4. 

The  Length  of  the  fecond  reinforc’d  Ring,  From  the 
Moulding  of  the  firft  reinforc’d  Ring,  to  before  that 
of  the  fecond,  is  of  20  Inches  for  Pieces  of  33;  20 
Inches  for  Pieces  of  24  ;  20  Inches  for  Pieces  of  1 6  ;  20 
Inches  for  Pieces  of  1 2  ;  14  Inches  for  Pieces  of  8  ; 
14  Inches  for  Pieces  of  4. 

The  Diameter  of  the  hzndmoft  reinforc’d  Ring,  is  of- 
18  Inches  for  Pieces  of  33  ;  15  Inches  for  Pieces  of  24  ; 
•13  Inches  for  Pieces  of  16  ;  12  Inches  for  Pieces  of  12  *, 
ioi  laches  for  Pieces  of  8  ;  Si  for  Pieces  of  4. 

The  Diameter  of  the  foremoft  reinforc’d  Ring,  is  of 
16  i  Inches  for  Pieces  of  33  ;  14*  Inches  for  Pieces  of  24; 
124  Inches  for  Pieces  of  16  ;  ni  Inches  for  Pieces  of  12 ; 

•9  4  Inches  for  Pieces  of  8  ;  8  Inches  for  Pieces  of  4. 

The  Moulding  of  the  fore-part  of  the  firft  reinforc’d 
Ring,  muft  have  a  Caliber  in  Length  from  behind  the 
Bafe  Ring,  to  before  the  Aftragal  of  the  fecond  Renfort. 

The  foremoft  Moulding  of  the  fecond  reinforc’d  Ring, 
is  equal  to  the  firft. 

The  Anfas  muft  be  placed  on  the  fecond  reinforc’d 
Ring. 

The  Trunnions  muft  be  placed  on  the  Sides  of  the 
reinforc’d  Ring,  near  the  Bafe  Ring  *  underneath  the 
Trunnions  is  equal  to  the  Belly  of  the  Piece,  and  their 
Length  and  Diameter  muft  be  of  the  Caliber  of  the 
Piece. 

The  Length  of  the  Chafe  of  the  Pieces,  from  before 
the  Moulding  of  the  fecond  reinforc’d  Ring  to  the 
Mouth,  muft  be  of  5  Feet  2  Inches  for  Pieces  of  33  ;  * 
5  Feet  2  Inches  for  Pieces  of  24;  5  Feet  2  Inches  for 
Pieces  of  16  ;  5  Feet  2  Inches  for  Pieces  of  12;  4  Feet 
4  Inches  for  Pieces  of  8  ;  4  Feet  4  Inches  for  Pieces 
of  4. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Chafe,  near  the  fore-part  of  the 
Moulding  of  the  fecond  reinforc’d  Ring,  muft  be  in 
that  Place  of  154  Inches  for  Pieces  of  33  ;  13-I  Inches 
for  Pieces  oi  24 ;  12  Inches  for  Pieces  of  16  ;  1 1  Inches 

for  Pieces  of  12  ;  9  Inches  for  Pieces  of  8  ;  yi  Inches 
for  Pieces  of  4. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Cornifh  Ring,  near  the  Aftra¬ 
gal  of  tiie  foreTpart  of  the  Chafe,  1 14  Inches  for  Pieces 
°[33  >  10  Inches  4  Lines  for  Pieces  of  24  ;  9  Inches  for 
Pieces  ot  16  }  8  Inches  for  Pieces  of  12  *,  64  Inches  for 
Pieces  of  8  ;  5  Inches  8  Lines  for  Pieces  of  4. 

The  Frieze  15  Inches  for  Pieces  of  33  *  13  Inches  for 

Pieces  of  24  ;  12  Inches  for  Pieces  of  16  *,  1 1  Inches  for 

Pieces  of  12*9  Inches  for  Pieces  of  S\  7 1  Inches  for 
Fieccs  of  4. 

Wc  muft  remember  to  make  fmall  Chambers  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Bore  of  the  Pieces  of  33,  24,  and  16, 
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overagainft  the  Touch-Hole,  thefe  Chambers  have  in 
Length  and  Diameter  4-  of  the  Caliber  of  the  Piece.  The 
Pieces  of  1 2,  8*  4,  Effr.  have  none. 

It  is  pretended  that  thefe  fmall  Chambers  are  niade  to 
render  the  Touch-Hole  thicker,  and  to  hinder  the  too  great 
Violence  of  the  Powder  from  making  it  wider.  Some 
of  our  antient  and  moft  experienc’d  Officers,  efteem  thofe 
Touch-Holes  beft  that  are  pierc’d  obliquely,  and  which 
anfwer  to  the  Place  where  the  Bore  of  the  Piece  joins  the 
little  Chamber,  than  thofe  pierc’d  perpendicularly  thro*, 
anfwering  likewife  to  the  fame  Chamber  ;  giving  this  for 
Reafon,  that  when  the  Pieces  are  charg’d  with  Cartridges, 
the  Priming-Iron  introduced  into  the  Touch-Hole*  muft 
pierce  the  Cartridge  behind,  that  the  Fire  of  the  Prime 
may  be  communicated  to  it;  and  when  the  Touch-Hole 
falls  perpendicularly  into  the  little  Chamber,  the  Priming- 
Iron  does  not  touch  the  Cartridge  ;  and  that  it  would  be 
even  uncertain  if  it  would  touch  it,  was  the  Touch-Hole 
to  meet  at  the  Jundion  of  the  little  Chamber  with  the 
Bore. 

But  to  be  certain  of  the  true  Proportions  which  muft 
be  given  to  Pieces  of  Ordinance,  we  muft  have  Recourfe 
to  the  following  ones  of  M.  Balthazar!  Keller ■. 

Length  of  the  Piece , 

The  Length  of  the  Piece,  which  is  of  10  Foot,  fhall 
be  divided  into  7  Parts ;  giving  tw6  of  them  to  the 
Bafe  Ring;  one  to  the  reinforc’d  Ring ;  and  four  to 
the  Chafe. 

Its  Bignefs, 

The  Caliber  of  the  Piece  muft  be  divided  into  12  equal 
Parts ;  the  Breech  will  have  12  Parts;  the  Bafe  Ring  11 
Parts  ;  the  reinforc’d  Ring  16  Parts ;  the  Trunnion  Ring 
9  Parts  ;  the  Muzzle  Ring  8  Parts. 

From  the  Proportions  of  the  Pieces  of  Ordinance,  I’ll 
pafs  to  the  Compofition  or  Mixture  of  the  Metal  they 
are  made  of. 

Note,  That  there  are  Mines  of  Brafs  Called  Rozetta , 
found  in  Hungary ,  Sweden ,  Norway ,  Italy ,  and  Lor- 
rain :  Thofe  of  Hungary  and  Sweden  are  the  beft  ; 
thofe  of  Italy  and  Lorrain  the  word ;  and  thofe  of 
Norway  between  both  ;  but  the  beft  for  the  Artillery, 
becaufe  the  hardeft. 

To  make  the  Mixture  for  Pieces  of  Ordinance  ;  there 
muft  be  Tin,  Rozetta,  and  Brafs.  The  beft  Tin  is 
that  from  England ,  as  being  the  fofteft ;  6,  7,  or  8  lh 
of  this  beft  Tin,  are  requir’d  for  100  lb.  of  Rozetta,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  Quality ;  for  that  from  Norway ,  Lorrain , 
and  Italy,  requires  a  greater  Quantity  of  Tin. 

Some  Founders  mix  the  Metal  thus ;  100  lb.  of  Ro¬ 
zetta*,  10  lb.  and  even  as  far  as  20  lb.  of  Tin;  and 
20  lb.  of  Brafs. 

t 

The  Following  are  the  Proportions  which  M.  Keller 
us’d  to  obferve  in  the  Mixture  of  the  Metah 
Of  Rozetta,  10000  lb. 

- Tin,  900  lb, 

- - Brafs,  600  Ih 

The  Tin  is  added  to  make  the  Metal  more  clehfe  and 
com  pad: ;  fo  that  the  better  or  heavier  the  Rozetta  is, 
the  lefs  Tin  is  requir’d. 

When  a  Founder  is  oblig’d  to  ufc  old  Pieces  of  Brafs 
Metal ;  he  muft  add  25  lb.  of  good  Copper,  and  5  lb , 
of  Tin,  to  100  lb.  of  old  Metal ;  and  that  Quantity 
forms  together  i30  lb. 

Another  Compofition  for  the  Pieces  of  Artillery  is  as 
follows : 

One  Part  of  Brafs ;  -}  of  Rozetta ;  i  of  old  Metal ; 
•A  of  Tin. 

In  each  Calling,  10  lb.  of  old  Grcnfc  arc  added  to 
5000  lb.  of  Metal. 

The  Metal  muft  be  purified  with  the  following  Pow¬ 
der:  Take  an  Ounce  of  Cinnabar*  4  Ounces  of  black 
Pitch,  1 4-  Ounce  of  Raddifhcs  dried,  16  Ounces  of  An¬ 
timony,  4  Ounces  of  Mercury  fublimatc,  20  Ounces  of 
Salt-petre,  and  6  Ounces  of  Armenian  Glue.  Which 
Drugs  muft  all  be  pounded  feparateJy*  then  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  throwing  upon  the  Mixture  2  lb.  of  Aqua¬ 
fortis. 
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To  mix  this  Powder  with  the  Metal,  97  lb.  of  Ro¬ 
setta  muft  be  melted,  and  66  lb.  of  old  Metal  in  La¬ 
minae,  thrown  into  it,  ftirring  the  Mixture,  and  leaving 
it  afterwards  in  Fufion  to  incorporate then  the  fame 
Thing -is  done  with  6  lb.  of  the  belt  Tin  •,  and  when 
the  whole  is  in  Fufion,  the  Metal  muft  be  ftirred  with  a 
Stick  lined  with  Iron  at  the  End,  and  Rags  dipped  in 
oldGreafc,  tied  at  that  End ;  leaving  it  afterwards  in 
Fufion  at  a  large  Fire,  for  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour. 

Then  to  the  melted  Matter  of  109  lb.  muft  be  added 
2  Ounces  of  the  Powder,  enclofed  in  a  Box,  nail’d  with 
two  Nails  at  an  Iron  Rod,  to  thruft  it  in  the  Metal  to 
the  Bottom  ;  ftirring  it  till  no  more  white  Smoak  arifes, 
then  it  muft  be  left  in  Fufion  for  half  an  Hour,  and 
thrown  afterwards  into  the  Mould. 

The  Powder  purifies  the  inferior  Metals,  and  particu¬ 
larly  Copper,  which  it  renders  pure  and  foft  like  Gold  : 
And  the  Pieces  made  of  that  Metal,  are  as  tenfe  and 
compafr,  as  if  they  had  been  forged. 

The  Metals  thus  mix’d  and  prepar’d,  we  muft  next 
form  the  Mould  ;  the  Procels  whereof  is  as  follows: 

They  take  a  Deal  Board  very  ftrait  and  even,  and 
longer  than  the  Piece  is  to  be,  that’s  to  lay,  of  12  Foot 
and  more  *,  this  Deal  Board  is  called  in  French  TrouJJeau. 
This  Board  is  laid  all  along,  and  the  Ends  thereof  fup- 
ported  by  two  wooden  Stools :  The  TrouJJeau  is  greafed 
all  over  with  oldGreafe,  and  a  Mat  of  the  fame  Length 
rolled  over  it  to  a  certain  Thicknels,  and  nailed  all 
along. 

On  this  Mat  are  applied  feveral  Couches,  or  Lays  of  a 
fat  Clay,  mixed  with  Brick  Dull,  then  they  begin  to  form 
the  Model  of  a  Cannon. 

Afterwards  they  lay  another  Bed  of  an  Earth  well 
beaten  and  mixed  with  Burrc  and  Horfe-Dung,  with 
which  the  Model  is  garnifh’d,  till  it  be  of  theThicknefs 
the  Piece  is  defign’d  to  be. 

In  applying  thefe  Strata  of  Earth,  a  Fire  of  Wood  is  all 
the  while  kept  under  the  Board,  or  TrouJJeau ,  that  the 
Earth  may  dry  fooner. 

Afterwards  all  the  Parts  of  the  Piece  muft  be  made, 
viz.  the  Frieze,  Cornifh,  Rings,  Mouldings, 
which  is  done  in  a  very  fimplc  Manner,  though  very  in¬ 
genious  j  for  while  the  Earth  which  is  applied  laft  is  yet 
foft,  a  Board  12  l-oot  long,  called  the  Sample,  and  where 
all  the  different  Mouldings  are  cut,  is  approached  near 
that  rough  Mould,  and  bring  made  faft  on  the  two 
wooden  Stools  or  Tiufiels,  the  Mould  is  turn’d  round  it, 
by  Means  of  two  Wheels  fixed  at  its  Extremities  •,  and 
that  Mould  rubbing  againft  the  Mouldings  of  the  Board, 
takes  the  Imprclfion  thereof,  and  refembles  entirely  a 
Piece  of  Cannon  fini fil’d  in  all  its  Parts. 

On  this  Mould  are  placed  the  Coats  of  Arms,  Anffu, 
Motto’s,  Name,  Ornament  of  the  Chafe,  6?r.  which  is 
done  with  Wax  and  Turpentine  mix’d,  and  which  have 
been  melted  in  Moulds  of  Plaifter,  where  thole  Orna¬ 
ments  have  been  moulded. 

The  Trunnions  arc  made  afterwards-,  they  arc  two 
Pieces  of  Wood  of  the  Form  or  Figure  the  Trunnions 
muft  have,  lallen’d  in  the  Mould  with  two  Nails. 

The  Fire  being  taken  from  under  the  Mould,  it  is  nib¬ 
bed  all  over  with  1  allow,  to  prevent  the  Shell,  which 
muft  be  work’d  over  it,  to  cover  it,  from  Ricking  to  it  5 
and  then  die  Mould  is  palled  thro’  the  Sample  or  Echan- 
tillon,  to  caule  that  the  Tallow  may  be  fpread  equally 
every  where. 

The  Shell  is  begun  by  a  Layer,  or  Skirt  of  fat  Clay, 
but  very  fine,  called  Potajje  \  this  Potafie  is  an  Earth 
fitted,  with  1  lorle-dung.  Clay,  and  Burrc. 

This  lirft  Stratum,  is  left  to  dry  without  Fire.— 
When  dry,  another  fatter  Earth,  and  mixed  likewife 
with  Bilrre  and  I  Iorfc-Dung,  is  laid  over  it. 

When  the  Shell  is  four  Inches  thick,  and  has  been 
\Vell  dried  at  the  lure,  the  Nails  which  fattened  the  An  lie 
and  Trunnions  are  drawn,  and  the  Cavities  filled  with 
Earth  ;  then  the  Mould,  thus  well  covered  with  Earth,  is 


, made  tight,  anti  fallcncd  with  Iron  Bandages,  or  Hoops 
placed  length  wife,  and  (Toll  wife,  and  very  well  fallcncd  j 
and  over  thole  Bandages  more  Earth  is  laid. 

The  Shell  of  the  big  Mould  is  commonly  five  or  fix 
Inches  thick. 


The  Mould  well  dried,  the  Matt  is  unnailed  and 
linking  twice  or  thrice  the  Extremities  of  the  Board  or 
Trojfeau  on  which  it  was  nailed,  which  is  narrower  at 
one  End  than  at  the  other  (which  is  called  undreffing) 
it  quits  infenfibly  the  Middle  of  the  Mould,  which  he 
traverfed  from  one  End  to  the  other,  and  in  drawing 
it,  the  Matt  comes  along  with  it. 

The  Mould  thus  emptied  infide,  is  carried  imme¬ 
diately  into  the  Hole  dug  near  the  Furnace  where  the 
Cannon  is  to  be  melted. 

Several  large  Pieces  of  lighted  Wood  are  thrown  into 
that  Mould,  till  it  be  perfe&ly  dry.  — The  Violence  of 
the  Fire  produces  two  Effe&s ;  for  it  melts  the  Tallow 
which  parts  the  Shell  from  the  Mould,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  dries  the  Earth  of  the  Mould,  fo  that  it  may  be 
eafiiy  broke  with  Hammers,  that  the  Shell  may  remain 
alone,  which  has  took  the  Impreflion  infide,  of  the  Or¬ 
naments  made  on  the  Mould.  In  the  Place  of  that 
Mould  which  is  deftroyed,  is  put  a  long  Piece  of  Iron 
called  the  Core,  and  which  is  placed  juft  in  the  Middle 

of  the  Shell,  that  the  Metal  may  fpread  equally  on  all 
Sides. 

This  Piece  of  Iron,  or  Core,  is  covered  with  a  Pafte 
of  Allies,  very  well  baked  like  the  Mould,  and  faftened 
round  three  Times  over,  with  Iron- Wire,  Bed  over  Bed, 
to  the  Bignefs  of  the  Caliber  the  Bore  of  the  Piece  is  to 
be ;  fo  that  it  remains  a  void  Space  between  the  Kernel 
and  the  Hoilownefs  of  the  Shell,  which  muft  be  filled 
of  Metal,  which  makes  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Piece. 
And  this  Precaution  of  covering  the  Core,  is  taken 
left  the  Metal  fhould  Hick ;  and  that  it  may  be  eafier 
drawn  out  of  the  Middle  of  the  Piece,  as  in  Fadl  it  is, 
after  the  Piece  is  call.  To  keep  this  Core  fteady, 
and  very  ftreight,  it  is  fupported  on  the  Side  of  the 
Breech  with  Bars  of  Steel  placed  crolfwifc,  which  is  what 
is  called  the  Chapelet  j  and  on  the  Side  of  the  Mouth 
with  a  Compofition  of  Plaifter  and  Bricks,  made  in  the 
Shape  of  a  Millftone. 

Afterwards,  and  efpecially  when  the  Piece  is  to  be 
call,  the  Chafe  downwards,  is  placed  the  Breech,  (made 
apart  of  the  fame  Compofition,  and  in  the  fame  Manner 
of  the  Mould  of  the  Body  of  the  Piece)  at  the  End  of 
the  Iron,  and  faftened  with  an  Iron  Wire,  to  the  Knees 
of  the  Majfelote ,  and  Hooks  of  the  Shell ;  but  when  the 
Piece  is  run  the  Breech’  downwards,  and  the  Chafe 
upwards,  the  Breech  is  all  of  a  Piece  with  the  Mould  ; 
and  in  this  Cafe,  the  Calfacabel  Deck  is  always  adorned 
with  Figures  ;  and  when  it  is  without  Ornaments,  it 
muft  be  conjectured,  that  the  Piece  has  been  call  the 
Chafe  downwards. 

Suppofing  that  one  would  call  feveral  Pieces  at  once, 
a-top  of  the  Mould  are  difpofed  feveral  Tubes  of  Earth, 
anfwering  to  the  Infide  of  the  Body  of  the  Mould  thro’ 
which  the  Metal  muft  run  ;  and  other  Tubes,  befidcs, 
are  left  for  Vents.  When  all  is  well  prepared,  the 
Hole  is  fixed  with  dried  Earth,  beaten,  with  Care,  .Strata 
upon  Strata,  as  far  as  the  Top.  The  'Pubes  and  Vents 
furpafs  by  fome  Inches  the  Superficies  above  the  Hole  * 
and  round  it  are  formed,  with  Clay  very  well  dried, 
fmall  Canals  to  convey  the  Metal  to  it. 

When  the  Metal  is  in  perfect  Fufion,  which  happens 
commonly  in  24  or  30  Hours,  or  thereabouts,  all  the 
Jets  arc  Hopped  with  a  Kind  of  Plug,  which  are  kept 
clofe,  that  upon  opening  the  Furnace,  the  Brafs,  which 
gufiics  out  like  a  Torrent  of  Fire,  may  fall  equally  on  all 
the  Jets,  and  be  equally  hot  in  running  into  all  the 
Parts  of  the  Mould.  The  Hole  of  the  F  urnacc  is  opened, 
with  a  long  Piece  of  Iron  fixed  at  the  End  of  each  Pole, 
and  the  Mould  is  filled  in  an  inftant,  and  the  Piece  is 
formed. 

Then  the  Piece  is  taken  out  of  the  Hole  where  it  liar, 
been  call,  and  the  Clay  of  the  Mould  which  Hicks  round 
the  Piece  broke  with  a  Hammer,  which  difeovers  the 
Piece,  but  rough  in  fome  Places,  therefore  very  lharp 
Chizels  arc  ufed  to  cut  tho  Superfluities  and  Jets  of  the 
Metal. 

When  the  Piece  is  a  little  furbi filed,  that  the  Bore  is 
alleared,  clean  fed,  and  brought  to  its  Caliber  which  is 
done  by  fufpending  it  in  a  wooden  Frame  for  the  Pur- 
poll*,  by  means  of  Bullies,  the  Mouth  downwards  j  in 

this 
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tills  Condition  a  Box  of  Brafs  armed  with  a  veiy  fharp 
Knife,  is  difpofed  in  a  manner,  that  while  a  Horfe  turns  a 
Wheel  placed  horizontally  under  that  Machine,  this 
Knife  cuts,  and  .renders  fmooth  the  Infide  of  the  Piece, 
to  a  Proportion  regulated  by  him  who  governs  the 
Work.  Eighty-eight  different  poxes  are  wanted  for  one 
Piece  and  the  Piece  is  two  Hours  coming  down. 

The  Piece  thus  fmilhed  is  tried  or  proved. — To  make 
a  Proof  of  the.  Piece,  a. proper  Place  is  chofen,  which  is  to 
be  terminated  by  a  Mount  of  Earth  very  thick  to  receive 
the  Bullets  fired  againft  it,  that  none  of  them  may  run 
through  it.  The'Piece  is  laid  on  the  Ground,  fupported 
only  in  the  Middle  by  a  Block  of  Wood.  It  is  fired 
three  Times:  The  fifft  with  Powder  of  the  Weight  of 
the  Bullet,  and  the  two  others  with  4  of  the  Weight ; 
after  which  a  little  more  Powder  is  put  in  to  finge  the 
Piece  ;  and  after  this  Water,  which  is  imprefied  with  a 
Spunge,  putting  (he  Finger  on  the  Touch-Hole,  to  dif- 
cover  if  there  be  any  Cracks;  which  done  they  are 
examined  wifji  the  Cat,  which  is  a  Piece  of  Iron  with 
three  Grafps,  difpofed  in  the  Form  of  a  Triangle,  and 
of  the  Caliber  of  the  Piece ;  then  it  is  vifited  with  a 
Wax  Candle,  but  it  is  of  very  little  Service  in  the  fmaii 
Pieces,  becaufe.  if  they  be  a  little  long,  the  Smoak  ex- 
tinguifhes  it  immediately. 

The  Proof  of  Mortars  is  made  in  this  Manner: — Where 
there  are  Carriages  of  caff  Iron,  the  Mortar  is  placed  on 
one  of  thofe  Carriages.  Under  that  Carriage  is  made  a 
Platform  of  Madders  5  or  6  Inches  thick,  the  Mortar  is 
charged  with  the  belt  Powder,  and  with  as  much  of  it 
as  its  Chamber  can  contain,  obferving  to  leave  no  Va¬ 
cuity  at  the  Neck  of  the  Mortar,  but  what  is  neceifary 
to  put  a  little  Wadd  over  the  Powder,  and  which  is 
rammed  with  the  End  of  an  Flandfpike,  to  keep  the 
Powder  together  as  much  as  poffible.  A  large  green 
Turf,  with  Earth  two  Fingers  deep  is  put  over  the 
Wadd,  which  muff  have  Width  enough  to  fill  up  the 
Bottom  of  the  Mortar.  This  Turf  and  Earth  are  very 
well  rammed  down,  then  the  Bomb  is  placed  over  it  as 
upright  as  poffible,  leaving,  a  fmall  Space  round  it,  which 
is  to  be  filled  with  Clay  as  tight  as  poffible,  preffing  it 
between  the  Mortar  and  the.  Bomb  with  a  pointed  Stick  ; 
and  as  it  is  not  neceflary  to  fp.end  much  Powder  in  thefe 
fort  of  Proofs,  the  Bomb  muff  be  filled  with  as  much 
Earth  as  it  would  contain*  powder. 

For  want  of  Carriages  of  caff  Iron,  Holes  are  dug 
in  the  Earth,  where  the  Mortars  are  buried  as  far  as  the 
Touch-Hole  ; ,  apd  in  order  that  the  Mortars  thus  buried 
may  find  more  R,efiftance, ,  apd  make  a  greater.  Effort, 
large  Pieces  of  Wood  in  form  of  Joiffs  are  put  under 
the  Mortar,  chufing  always  the  hardeff  Ground,  to  refill 
better  the  Recoyle  of  the  Mortal*. 

If  the  Ability  of  the  Founder  be  fufpe&ed,  a  Fufee 
for  Granado’s  is  put  on  the  Touch-Hole  of  each  Mortar, 
that  the  Gun/ier  may  have  Time  to  retire,  in  cafe  the 
Mortar  was  to  burff  in  the  Proof;  which  is  alfo  p  radii  fed 
in  the  Proof  of  the  Pieces. 

This  Proof  is  made  three  Times,  without  incrcafing 
or  diminifliing  any  Thing. 

After  each  Salve,  the?  Mortars  arc  to  be  vifited,  that 
if  there  be  any  of  them  cjfifcdluous,  or.  out  of  Service, 
they  may  not  be  charged  anew,  not  to  burn  Powder. idly. 

After  the  Lift  Salve,  .the  Mortars  are  taken  out'  of 
the  Earth,  the  Touch-Hole  flopt,  and  they  arc  all- filled 
with  Water,  without  wetting  the  .Qutfidc  ;  for  if  there 
were  feme  Vents  or  Aperturesdn  the  Mortar,  the  Water 
running  through  would  difCovcr  them. 

When  there  appear  no  Faults  this  Way,  they  muff  be 
well  walhcd,  and  afterwards  vifited  with,  the  Scraper. 

■AW,  That  after  we  have  iccn  .all  that  is  done  in  thp 

round  cries,  for  Brafs  Pieces  of  Ordinance,  wc  muff 

examine  next  the  Proportion,  given  to  the  Iron  Pieces. 

Proportions  for  an  Jr, on  Piece  of  36,  for  Land  Service. 

The  .length  from  ,thq  BafcTRing  to  the  Mouth  of 
the  Piece  is  .of  ip  Feet.  . 

From  th^ Border  of  the,  Baft  Ring  . to  the  End  of  the 
Vamicabcl  Deck,  13  Inches,  in  Length. 

.Hit  Diameter  ol  the  Caffiicahcl  Deck,  8  Inches. 

.  1 


The  Diameter  of  the  Bafe  Ring,  25  Inches; 

From  the  Bottom  of  the  Bore  to  the  End  of  the  Bafe 
Ring,  the  Metal  is  8  Inches  thick. 

•  The  Diameter  at  the  Touch  Hole,  23  Inches. 

From  the  Border  of  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  reinforced 
Ring,  2  Feet  1 1  Inches,  9  -£  Lines  in  Length. 

The  Diameter  of  the  reinforced  Ring,  2 1  Inches 
4  Lines. 

From  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  Trunnions  4  Feet  5  Inches 
4 Lines  in  Length:  The  Trunnions  muff  be  placed  in 
4  Feet  5  Inches  4  Lines. 

The  Diameter  of  the  big  End  'of  the  Trunnion,  6 
Inches  5  Lines  which  is  the  Diameter  of  the  Caliber 
of  the  Piece. 

The  Diameter  of  the  fmall  End  of  the  Trunnion, 
6  Inches  3  Lines,  which  is  the  Diameter  of  the  Bullet. 

The  Length  of  the  Trunnion  6  Inches  5  Lines  4> 
which  is  the  Caliber  of  the  Piece. 

From  the  Bale  Ring  to  the  fecond  reinforc’d  Ring,  4 
Feet  7  Inches,  9  Lines  in  Length. 

The  Diameter  of  the  fecond  reinforc’d  Ring,  or 
Trunnion  Ring,  18  Inches  4  Lines. 

From  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  Aftragal,  or  Cornifh 
Ring  9  Foot  in  Length,  the  Diameter  of  the  Affragal, 

1 2  Inches  8  Lines. 

From  the  Aftragal  to  the  Muzzle  Ring,  12  Inches 
in  Length.  The  Diameter  of  the  Piece,  6  Inches  5 
Lines  4. 

The  Piece  has  in  Length,  from  the  Muzzle  to  the 
End  of  the  Caflacabel  Deck,  1 1  Feet  3  Inches,  which  is 
the  Length  of  a  Brafs  Piece  of  the  fame  Caliber. 

Proportions  for  an  Iron  Piece  of  24,  for  Land  Service  5 
which  is  to  weigh  5  j  00  lb.  or  thereabout . 

The  Length  from  the  Border  of  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the 
Mouth  of  the  Piece,  10  Feet. 

From  the  Border  of  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  End  of  the 
Caffacabel  Deck,  1 2  Inches  in  Length. 

..  The  Diameter  of  the  Calfacable  Deck,  7  Inches 
6  Lines. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Bafe  Ring,  19  Inches  8  Lines. 

From  the  Bottom  of  the  Bore  of  the  Piece  to  the  End 
of  the  Bafe  Ring,  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Metal  is  7  Inches 

6  Lines. 

T he  Diameter  at  the  Touch-Hole,  1 8  Inches  11  £ 
Lines. 

From  the  Border  of  the  Bale  Ring  to  the  reinforc’d 
Ring,  2  Feet,  1 1  Inches  9  4  Lines  in  Length. 

T he  Diameter  of  the  reinforc’d  Ring,  1 7  Inches  8  4 
Lines. 

From  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  Trunnion,  4  Feet  5 
Inches  4  Lines  in  Length,  the  Trunnions  placed  in  the  4 
Feet  5  Inches  4  Lines. 

The  Diameter  of  the  big  End  of  the  Trunnion,  5 
Inches  7  Lines  4  of  a  Line,  which  is  the  Diameter  of 
the  Piece. 

The  Diameter  of  the  fmall  End  of  the  Trunnion,  5 
Inches  6  Lines  \  of  a  Line,  which  is  the  Diameter  of  the 
Bullet. 

The  Length  of  the  Trunnion,  5  Inches  7  Lines  4 
which  is  the  Diameter  of  the  Piece. 

From  the  Border  of  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  Trunnion 
Ring,  7  Feet  7  Inches,  9  Lines  in  Length. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Trunnion  Ring,  16  Inches 
4  Lines. 

From  the  Border  of  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  CorniHi 
Ring,  9  Feet  in  Length. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Corniffi  Ring,  11  Inches. 

From  the  Corniffi  Ring  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Piece, 

1 2  Inches  in  Length,  the  Diameter  of  the  Piece,  5  Inches 

7  Lines  4. 

The  Piece  has  in  Length  from  the  Mouth  to  the  End 
of  the  Calfacable  Deck  1 1  Feet,  which  is  the  Length  of 

a  brafs  Piece  of  the  fame  Caliber. 

# 

■  Proportions  for  an  Iron  Piece  of  18,  for  Land  Service  \ 
which  muft  weigh  4700  lb.  or  thereabouts. 

The  Length  from  thfc  Border,'. or  Edge  of  the  Ba fe¬ 
lling  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Piece,  ro  Feet. 

From  the  Edge  of  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  End  of 

the 
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the  CafTacabel  Deck  n  l  Inches  in  Length. 

The  Diameter  of  the  CafTacable  Deck  7  Inches-. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Bafe  Ring  17  Inches  11  Lines. 

From  -the  Bottom  of  the  Bore  to  the  Border  or  Edge 

the’ Bafe  Ring,  the  Thick nefs  of  the  Metal  is  7  Inches. 

The  Diameter  at  the  Touch-Hole  17  Inches  3  Lines. 

From  the  Edge  of  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  reinforc’d 
Ring,  2  Feet  1 1  Inches,  9  4  Lines  in  Length. 

The  Diameter  of  the  reinforc’d  Ring,  16  Inches  2 
Lines. 

From  the  Edge  of  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  Trunnions, 
4  Feet  5  Inches,  4  Lines  in  Length.  The  Trunnions 
muft:  be  placed  within  the  4  Feet  5  Inches  and  4  Lines. 

The  Diameter  of  the  big  End  of  the  Trunnion,  15 
Inches  r-f  Line  which  is  the  Diameter  of  the  Piece. 

The  Diameter  of  the  fmall  End  of  the  Trunnion,  4 
Inches  1 1  Lines  and  4,  which  is  the  Caliber  of  the  Bul¬ 
let  of  the  Piece. 

The  Length  of  the  Trunnion,  5  Inches  1  4  Line, 
which  is  the  Caliber  of  the  Piece. 

From  the  Edge  of  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  Trunnion 
Ring,  4  Feet  7  Inches,  9  Lines  in  Length. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Trunnion  Ring,  14  Inches  9  i 
Lines. 

From  the  Edge  of  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  Cornifh 
Ring,  9  Feet  in  Length. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Cornifh  Ring,  10  Inches. 

From  the  Cornilh  Ring  to  the  Mouth,  12  Inches  in 
Length. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Piece,  4  Inches  5  Lines 

The  Piece  has  from  the  Mouth  to  the  End  of  the  Caf- 
facabel  Deck,  10  Feet  10  Inches  6  Lines  in  Length, 
which  is  the  Length  of  a  Brafs  Piece  of  the  fame  Caliber. 

Proportions  for  an  Iron  Piece  of  8  for  Land  Service > 
which  muff  weigh  2700  Ih.  or  thereabouts . 

The  Length  from  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  Mouth  of  the 
Piece,  9  Feet. 

•From  the  Edge  of  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  End  of  the 
CafTacabel  Deck,  10  Inches  in  Length. 

The  Diameter  of  the  CafTacabel  Deck,  5  Inches  6 
Lines. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Bafe  Ring,  14  Inches  3  Lines. 

From  the  Bottom  of  the  Bore  to  the  Bafe  Ring,  the 
Thicknefs  of  the  Metal  is  five  Inches  6  Lines. 

The  Diameter  at  the  Touch  Hole,  13  Inches  34 
Lines. 

From  the  Edge  of  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  reinforc’d 
Ring,  2  Feet  9  Inches  in  Length. 

The  Diameter  of  the  reinforc’d  Ring,  12  Inches 

9  Lines. 

From  the  Edge  of -the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  Trunnions, 
4  Feet  in  Length,  the  Trunnions  mull  be  placed  in  the 
4  Feet.  - 

The  Diameter  of  the  large  End  of  the  Trunnion, 
3  Inches  11  Lines,  which  is  the  Diameter  of  the  Piece. 

The  Diameter  of  the  fmall  End  of  the  Trunnion, 
3  Inches  24  Lines,  which  is  the  Caliber  of  the  Bullet. 

The  Length  of  the  Trunnion,  3  Inches  11  Lines, 
which  is  the  Diameter  of  the  Piece. 

From  the  Edge  of  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  Trunnion 
Ring,  4  Feet  3  Inches  in  Length. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Trunnion  Ring,  11  Inches 

10  Lines. 

From  the  Edge  of  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  Cornifh  Ring, 

8  Feet  1  Inch  6  Lines  in  Length. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Cornifh  Ring,  9  Inches  10 
Lines. 

From  the  Cornifli  Ring  to  the  Mouth,  10  Inches 
6  Lines  in  Length. 

'The  Diameter  of  the  Piece,  3  Inches  1 1  Lines. 

From  the  Mouth  of  the  Piece  to  the  End  of  thcCafla- 
cabcl  Deck,  lias  in  Length  9  Feet  10  Inches,  which  is 
the  Length  of  a  Brafs  Piece  of  the  lame  Caliber. 

Proportions  for  an  Iron  Piece  of  8,  for  Land  Service , 

which  muft  weigh  2000  lb.  or  thereabout . 

The  Length  from  the  Edge  of  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the 
Mouth  of  die  Piece,  is  8  Feet, 
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From  the  Edge  of  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  End  of  the 
CafTacabel  Deck,  6  Lines  in  Length. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Caflacabel  Deck,  5  Inches. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Bafe  Ring,  12  Inches  1 1  Lines. 

From  the  Bottom  of  the  Bore  to  the  End  of  the  Bafe 
Ring,  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Metal  is  5  Inches. 

The  Diameter  at  the  Touch  Hole,  1 1  Inches  1 1 
Lines. 

From  the  Edge  of  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  reinforc’d 
Ring,  2  Feet  5  Inches  in  Length. 

The  Diameter  of  the  reinforc’d  Ring,  11  Inches 

4  Lines. 

From  the  Edge  of  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  Trunnions, 
3  Feet  6  Inches  8  Lines  in  Length  ;  the  Trunnions  are 
placed  in  the  3  Feet  6  Inches  8  Lines. 

The  Diameter  of  the  large  End  of  the  Trunnion, 
3  Inches  6-4  Lines  which  is  the  Caliber  of  the  Piece. 

The  Diameter  of  the  fmall  End  of  the  Trunnion, 

5  Inches  54  Lines,  which  is  the  Caliber  of  the  Bullet.  * 

The  Length  of  the  Trunnion,  3  Inches  6\  Lines, 

which  is  the  Diameter  of  the  Piece. 

From  the  Edge  of  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  Trunnion 
Ring,  3  Feet  8  Inches  Jong. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Trunnion  Ring,  10  Inches 
9  Lines. 

From  the  Edge  of  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  Cornifli  Ring, 
7  Feet  2  Inches  6  Lines  in  Length. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Cornifli  Ring,  7  Inches  2  Lines. 

From  the  Cornifli  Ring  to  the  Mouth,  9  Inches  6 
Lines  in  Length. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Piece,  3  Inches  6 %  Lines. 

From  the  Mouth  to  the  End  of  the  CafTacabel  Deck, 
the  Piece  has  in  Length  8  Feet  9  Inches  6  Lines  •,  which 
is  the  Length  of  a  Brafs  Piece  of  the  fame  Caliber. 

Proportions  of  an  Iron  Piece  of  4,  for  Land  Service , 

which  muft  weigh  1 500  lb.  or  thereabout . 

The  Length  from  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  Mouth  of  the 
Piece,  7  Feet. 

From  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  End  of  the  CafTacabel 
Deck,  9  Inches  in  Length. 

The  Diameter  of  the  CafTacabel  Deck,  44  Inches. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Bafe  Ring  1 1  Inches  2  Lines. 

From  the  Bottom  of  the  Bore  to  the  End  of  the 
Bafe  Ring,  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Metal,  7  Inches 

6  Lines. 

The  Diameter  at  the  Touch  Hole,  10  Inches  5  Lines. 

From  the  Edge  of  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  reinforc’d 
Ring,  2  Feet  1  Inch  6  Lines  in  Length. 

The  Diameter  of  the  reinforc’d  Ring,  9  Inches  9 
Lines. 

From  the  Edge  of  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  Trunnions, 
3  Feet  1  Inch  4  Lines  in  Length ;  the  Trunnions  placed 
in  the  3  Feet  1  Inch  4  Lines. 

The  Diameter  of  the  large  End  of  the  Trunnion, 
3  Inches  1  Line  4,  which  is  the  Caliber  of  the  Piece. 

The  Diameter  of  the  fmall  End  of  the  Trunnion, 

3  Inches,  which  is  the  Caliber  of  the  Bullet. 

The  Length  of  the  Trunnion,  3  Inches  1  Line  7, 
which  is  the  Caliber  of  the  Piece. 

From  the  Edge  of  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  Trunnion 
Ring,  3  Feet  3  Inches  long. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Trunnion  Ring,  o  Inches  2 
Lines. 

From  the  Edge  of  the  Bafe  Ring  to  the  Cornifli  Ring, 
6  Feet  4  Inches  in  Length. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Cornifli  Ring,  6  Inches  2  Lines. 

From  the  Cornifli  Ring  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Piece,  8 
Inches  in  Length. 

From  the  Mouth  to  the  End  of  the  CafTacabel  Deck, 
the  Piece  has  in  Length  7  Feet  9  Inches,  which  is  the 
Length  of  a  Brafs  Piece  of  the  fame  Caliber. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Caliber  of  the  Piece,  3  Inches 
1  Line  4. 

The  Furnace  to  call  thefe  above-mention**!  Ron 
Pieces,  muft  be  24  Feet  high,  more  or  left,  and  its  Sides 
muft:  be  equal  with  two  arch’d  Roofs,  one  on  one  Side 
for  the  Bellows,  and  the  other  to  work  at  the  Furnace, 
on  which  Side  is  built  the  Work,  in  the  Middk 
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of  the  Furnace,  iS  or  20  Inches  broad,  and  36  or  40 

*n  Above  the  Furnace  there  is  an  Augmentation  of  Ma- 
fonry  4  Feet  or  thereabout  high,  and  25  or  -30  Inches 
of  Diameter  infide,  called  the  Gutter. 

To  melt  the  Metal  in  this  Furnace,  they  begin  to  hli 
it  with  Charcoal,  over  which  they  throw  a  certain  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Iron  Mine  5  and  when  the  Coal  has  lowered  5  or 
6  Feet,  they  throw  in  more  Coal,  and  over  it  more 
Mine,  always  increafing  the  Quantity  of  the  Mine,  till 
the  Workmen  find  that  the  Fire  of  the  Furnace  can 


bear  no  more.  .  _  .  , 

A  finale  Furnace  can  t  contain  more  iron  in  tne 

Work,  than  what  isneceffary  to  caft  aPiece  of  8. 


Two  Furnaces  to  caft  aPiece  of  12,  16,  or  18. 

Three  Furnaces  to  caft:  a  Piece  of  24. 

Four  Furnaces  to  caft  a  Piece  of  36,  or  of  48. 

'W 

Befides  the  large  Pieces  mention’d  throughout  this 
Treatife,  invented  for  the  Deftrudtion  of  Mankind, 
there  are  others  called  fmall  Guns,  viz.  Mufkets  of 
Rampart,  Common  Mufkets ,  Fufils,  Carabines ,  Mufke- 

toons ,  and  Piftols. 

A  Mufket ,  or  Mufquet ,  is  a  Fire-Arm  borne  on  the 
Shoulder,  and  ufed  in  War,  formerly  fir’d  by^  the  Ap¬ 
plication  of  a  lighted  Match,  but  at  prefent  with  a  Flint 

and  Lock. 

The  Common  Mufkets  are  of  the  Caliber  of  20  Leaden 
Balls  to  the  Pound,  and  receive  Balls  from  22  to  24:  Its 
Length  is  fix’d  to  3  Feet  8  Inches  from  the  Muzzle  to  the 

Touch-Pan. 

Mufkets  were  antientiy  borne  in  the  Field  by  the  In¬ 
fantry  ;  at  prefent  they  are  little  ufed  fave  in  the  Defence 
of  Places. 

A  Fuftl,  or  Fire-lock ,  has  the  fame  Length  and  Cali¬ 
ber  *,  and  ferves  at«prefent  inftead  of  a  Mufket. 

A  Carabine ,  is  a  fmall  Sort  of  Fire-Arm,  fhorter  than 
aFufil,  and  carrying  a  Ball  of  24  in  the  Pound  \  borne 
by  the  Light-Horfe,  hanging  at  a  Belt  over  the  left 
Shoulder. 

The  Carabine  is  a  Kind  of  Medium  between  the  Piftol 
and  the  Mufket ;  and  bears  a  near  Affinity  to  the  Arque- 
bufs,  only  that  its  Bore  is  fmaller.  It  was  formerly 
made  with  a  Match  Lock,  bnt  of  late  only  with  a  Flint 

Lock. 

The  Barrel  is  two  Foot  and  a  half  long,  and  is  fome- 
times  furrow’d  fpirally  within,  which  is  faid  to  add  to 
the  Range  of  the  Piece. 

The  Mufti  e  toon  is  of  the  fame  Length  of  the  Cara¬ 
bine,  the  Barrel  polifhed  and  clean  within. 

Thofe  of  the  Life-Guards  of  the  King  of  France ,  are 
very  fine  damafkeen’d  with  Gold,  &c. 

The  Mufqtietoon  carries  five  Ounces  of  Iron,  or 
feven  and  a  half  of  Lead,  with  an  equal  Quantity  of 
Powder. 

The  Barrel  of  a  Piftol  is  of  14  Inches  long. 


Note ,  That  Larry  makes  Brafs  Cannon  the  Invention  of 
J.  Owen ,  and  fays,  the  firft  known  in  England  were  in 
1533.'  Cannons,  however,  he  owns  were  known  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  obferves,  that  at  the  Battle  of  Crcffi  in  1 346, 
there  were  five  Pieces  of  Cannon  in  th cEnglt/b  Army, 

which  were  the  firft  that  had  been  feen  in  France : 

♦ 

Mezeray  adds,  that  King  Edward  ftruck  Terror  in  the 
French  Army,  by  five  or  fix  Pieces  of  Cannon  ;  it  be¬ 
ing  the  fu  ll  Time  they  had  fecn  fuch  thundering  Ma¬ 
chines. 


Note,  alfo,  That  the  Invention  ofGunpowdcr,  is  aferibed 
by  Polidorc  Virgil  to  a  Chymifl,  who  having  acciden¬ 
tally  put  fome  of  this  Compofition  in  a  Mortar,  and 
covered  it  with  a  Stone,  it  happened  to  take  Fire  and 
blew  up  the  Stone.  The  vet  fays,  the  Pcrfon  here  fpoke ' 
of,  was  a  Monk  of  Fribourg,  named  Conftantiuc 
Anelzni,  but  Bellforct  and  other  Authors,  with  more 
Probability  hold  it  to  be  Bartboldus  Shwartz,  or  the 
Black:  At  lead  it  is  affirmed  he  fir  ft  taught  the  Ufe 
of  it  to  the  Venetians  in  the  Year  1380,  during  flic 
War  with  the  Gcnocfc  ;  and  that  it  was  fiift  employ’d 
in  a  Place  called  Foffa  Clodia,  now  Chioggia,  again  ft 
Laurence  dc  Medicis  \  and  that  all  Italy  made  Com- 
Vol,  Ik 


plaints  againft  it,  as  a  inanifeft  Contravention  .of  a  fair 
Warfare.  But  what  con  trad  idts  this  Account:,  and 
fhews  Gunpowder  of -an  older  -^ra  is,  that  Peter 
Mexia  in  his  Various  Readings ,  mentions,  that  the 
Moors  being  befieged  in  1343,  by  Alphonfus  XI.  King 
of  Caftille ,  difeharged  a  fort  of  Iron  Mortars  upon  them, 
which  made  a  Noife  like  Thunder  ;  which  is  fecondcd 
by  what  Don  Pedro  Bifliop  of  Leon ,  relates  ’ in  his 
Chronicle  of  King  Alphonfus ,  who  reduced  Toledo , 
viz.  that  in  a  Sea  Combat  between  the  Yhng’ofTmis 
and  a  Moor  ip  King  of  Seville,  above  400  Years  ago, 
thofe  of  Tunis  had  certain  Iron  Tuns  or  Barrels  where¬ 
with  they  threw  Thunderbolts  of  Firc.< — Du  ' Cange 
adds,  that  there  is  mention  made  of  Gunpowder  in  the 
Regifters  of  the  Chamber  of  Accounts  in  France,-  as 
early  as  the. Year  1338.  ’  <  * 


The  antient  Inftruments  of  War  -  Were  the  Aries ,  Ca¬ 
tapults,  &c. 

Aries,  or  Battering  Ram ,  was  an.  Engine  •  with  an 
Iron  Head,  much  in  Ufe  among  the  Antients  to  batter 
and  beat  down  the  Walls  of  Places  befieged. 

Of  this  there  were  three  Kinds  ;  the  firft,  rude  and 
plain,  the  others  artificial  and  compound.  . 

The  firft  feems  to  have  been  no  more  than  great 
Beam,  which  the  Soldiers  bore. in  their  Arms,  and  with 
an  End  of  it,  by  main  Force  afiailed  the  Walls..  .  This 
required  a  great  Force  to  work  it,  yet  produced  but  d 
a  fmall  Effedt.  ,  . 

The  fecond,  or  Compound  Ram,  is  deferibed  by  Jo- 
fephus  [de  excid.  Hierofol .  3.)  thus  ;  ‘The  Ram  is  a  vaft 
‘  long  Beam  like  the  Maft  of  a  Ship,  ftrengthned  at  one 
c  End  with  a  Head  of  Iron,  fomething  relembling  that 
c  of  a  Ram,  whence  it  took  its  Name.  This  is  hung 
*  by  the  Middle  with  Ropes  to  another  Beam,  which 
‘  lies  acrofs  a  couple  of  Pofts  ;  and  hanging  thus  equally 
c  ballanced,  is  by  a  great  Number  of  Men  violently 
c  thruft  forwards,  and  recoiled  backwards,  and  fo  fhake 
6  the  Wall  with  its  Iron  Head,  nor  is  there  any  Tower 
4  or  Wall  fo  thick  or  ftrong,  as  to  refill:  the  repeated 
c  Affaults  of  this  forcible  Machine.’ 

The  third  only  differed  from  the  former  in  that  it  was 
covered  with  a  or  Skreen  to  guard  the  Soldiers, 

whence  it  is  alfo  called  Tcftudo  Ariel  aria. 

M.  Fellibien  deferibes  a  fourth  Sort  of  Battering  Ram * 
which  runs  on  Wheels,  and  was  the  moll  perfedt  and 
effedtual  of  them  all. — Vitruvius  affirms,  that  the  Bat¬ 
tering  Ram  was  firft  invented  by  the  Carthaginians , 
while  they  laid  Siege  to  Cadiz  ;  there  was  the  fimple 
Kind  above-mentioned,  Pephafmenos  a  Tyrian,  contrived 
to  fufpend  it  with  Ropes  ;  and  Polydus  the  Theffalian^ 
to  mount  it  on  Wheels  at  the  Siege  of  Byzantium,  under 
Philip  of  Maccdon.  Yet  Pliny  affures  us  the  Ram  was  in¬ 
vented  at  the  Siege  of  Troy ;  and  it;  was  this  gave  Occa- 
fion  to  the  Fable  of  a  wooden  Horfe. 

The  Engine  oppofed  to  die  Ram  was  called  Lupus , 
the  Wolf. — Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Mark  Antony,  in  the 
Parthian  War,  ufed  a  Ram  of  80  Feet  long  •,  and  Vi¬ 
truvius  a  fibres  us  they  were  fometimes  made  106,  and 
fometinies  120  Feet  long, -to  which  perhaps,  the  Force 
of  the  Engine  was  in  a  great  mcafure  owing. 

The  Ram  was  managed  at  once  by  a  whole  Ccntiiry 
of  Soldiers,  fo  chat  it  played  continually,  and  without 
intermifiion  ;  being  ufually  covered  with  a  Vinca  to  pro- 
tedt  it  from  the  Attempts  of  the  Enemy. 

The  Vinca  was  a  kind  of  Mantelet,  or  moveable  Pa¬ 


rapet,  built  flightcr,  and  yet  larger  than  ours,  being  eight 
or  nine  Feet  high,  as  many  broad,  and  fixteen  long  : 
They  were  defended  by  a  double  Covering,  the  one  of 
Boards,  the  other  of  Faggots,  With  the  Ribs  of  O  fie  is, 
and  cafcd  without  with  Skins  ftccpcd  in  Water,  to  pre¬ 
vent  Fire  ;  for  in  Proccft  of  Time  a  certain  Compofition 
of  Combuftibles  was  invented,  called  Greek  Fire,  or  Feu 
Gregors,  becaufe  firft  ufed  by  the  6' reeks,  to  burn  thofe 


Machines. 

The  Compofition  was  made  of  Sulphur,  Naphtha, 
Pitch,  Gum,  and  Bitumen  j  and  was  only  cxcinguiihable 
by  Vinegar  mixed  with  Sand  and  Urine,  or  with  raw 

Hides.  '  ... 

Its  Motion  of  Tendency  is  faid  to  be  contrary  to  that 
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of  natural  Fire,  and  always  follows  the  Direction  in  which 
it  is  thrown  ;  whether  it  be  downwards,  fideways,  or 
otherwife. 

The  Jefuit  Patavius  afcribes  the  Invention  of  it  to  an 
Engineer  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  named  Callinicus ,  who 
firft  applied  it  in  the  Sea  Fight,  commanded  by  Conjlan- 
tine  Pogonates  againft  the  Saracens,  near  Cyzicus  in  the 
Hcllefpont  \  and  with  fuch  EfFeft,  that  he  burnt  the 
whole  Fleet  therewith,  wherein  were  30,000  Men. 

But  others  will  have  it  of  a  much  older  Date,  and 
hold  Marcus  Gracchus  the  Inventor ;  which  Opinion  is 
fupported  by  feveral  PafTages,  both  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Writers,  which  fhew  it  to  have  been  antiently 
ufed  by  both  thofe  Nations  in  the  Wars. 

Conftantine’s  Succeflors  ufed  it  on  divers  Occafions, 
with  equal  Advantage  as  himfelf ;  and  what  is  remarkable 
is,  that  they  were  fo  happy  as  to  keep  the  Secret  of  the 
Compofaion  to  themfefves,  fo  that  no  other  Nation 
knew  it  in  the  Year  960. 

Hugh  King  of  Burgundy ,  demanding  Ships  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  JLeo  for  the  Siege  of  Frefne ,  defired  likewife  the 
Greek  Fire. 

F.  Daniel  gives  us  a  good  Defcription  of  the  Greek 
Fire ,  in  his  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Diametta  under  St. 
Louis . — Every  Body s  fays  that  Author,  was  aftonifhed 
with  the  Greek  Fire ,  which  the  ‘Turks  then  prepared  *, 
and  the  Secret  whereof  is  now  loll :  They  threw  it  out 
of  a  kind  of  Mortar  ;  and  fometimes  fhot  it  with  an  odd 
fort  of  Crofs-Bow,  which  was  ftrongly  bent  by  means  of 
a  Handle  or  Winch,  of  much  greater  Force  than  the 
bare  Arms.  That  thrown  with  the  Mortar,  fometimes 
appeared  in  the  Air  of  the  Size  of  a  Tun,  with  a  long 
Tail,  and  aNoifelike  that  of  Thunder.  The  French  by 
degrees  got  the  Secret  of  extinguifhing  it,  in  which  they 
fucceeded  feveral  Times. 

The  Catapult  a,  wasaMachine  us’d  for  throwing 
huge  Stones,  and  fometimes  large  Darts,  and  javelins 
12  or  1 5  Feet  long  on  the  Enemy. 

The  Catapulta  is  faid  to  be  the  Invention  of  the  Syrians . 
Some  Authors  make  it  the  fame  with  the  Ballifta ,  others 
different. 

Marcellinus  deferibes  the  Ballista  thus:  A  round 
Iron  Cylinder  is  fattened  between  two  Planks,  from  which 
reaches  a  hollow  fquare  Beam  placed  crofs-ways,  fattened 
with  Cords,  to  which  are  added  Screws  ;  at  one  End  of 
this  Hands  the  Engineer,  who  puts  a  wooden  Shaft  with 


a  big  Head  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Beam  ;  this  done,  two 
Men  bend  the  Engine  by  drawing  fome  Wheels  :  When 
the  Top  of  the  Head  is  drawn  to  the  utmott  End  of  the 
Cords,  the  Shaft  is  driven  out  of  the  Ballifta ,  &c. 

The 'Scorpion  was  alfo  a  military  Machine  of  the 
Antients,  ufed  chiefly  in  the  Defence  of  Walls,  &c. 

Marcellmus  deferibes  the  Scorpion ,  as  confining  of  two 
Beams  bound  together  by  Ropes :  From  the  Middle  of 
the  two  rofe  a  third  Beam,  fo  difpofed  as  to  be  pulled  up 
and  let  down  at  Pleafure  ;  and  on  the  T op  of  this  were 
fattened  Iron  Hooks,  where  was  hung  a  Sling,  either  of 
Iron  or  Hemp.  Under  the  third  Beam  lay  a  Piece  of 
Hair-Cloth  full  of  Chaff  tied  with  Cords. 

To  ufe  the  Engine,  a  round  Stone  was  put  into  the 
Sling,  and  four  Perfons  on  each  Side,  loofening  the 
Beams  bound  by  the  Ropes,  drew  back  the  ereft  Beam 
to  the  Hook  ;  when  the  Engineer  ftanding  on  an  Emi¬ 
nence,  giving  a  Stroke  with  a  Hammer,  on  the  Cord 
to  which  the  Beam  was  fattened  with  its  Hook,  fet  it  at 
Liberty ;  fo  that  hitting  again  the  foft  Hair- Cloth,  it 
ttruck  out  the  Stone  with  a  great  Force. 

It  has  its  Name  Scorpion ,  becaufe  when  the  long  Beam 
or  Tiilar  was  eredted,  it  had  a  lharp  Top  in  manner  of  a 
Sting  —  More  modern  Times  have  given  it  the  Name  of 
Onager ,  wild  Afs,  becaufe  that  Animal  when  hunted 
flings  back  Stones. 

The  Test  u do,  Tortoife ,  was  a  kind  of  Cover,  or 
Skreen,  which  the  Soldiers,  e.gr.  a  whole  Company  made 
themfelves  of  their  Bucklers,  by  holding  them  up  over 
their  Heads,  and  Handing  clofe  to  each  other,  this  Ex¬ 
pedient  ferved  to  fhelter  them  from  Darts,  Stones, 
thrown  upon  them,  efpecially  thofe  thrown  from  above, 
when  they  went  to  the  AffauJt. 

Teftudo  was  alfo  a  kind  of  large  wooden  Tower  which 
moved  on  feveral  Wheels,  and  was  covered  with  Bul¬ 
locks  Hides  flead,  ferving  to  fhelter  the  Soldiers  when 
they  approached  the  Walls  to  mine  them,  or  to  batter 
them  with  Rams.  It  was  called  Teftudo  from  the  Strength 
of  its  Roof,  which  covered  the  Workmen  as  the  Shell 
does  the  Tortoife. 

There  were  alfo  movable  Towers  of  JVood  mounted  on 
Wheels,  to  fet  the  Befiegers  on  a  level  with  the  Walls, 
and  drive  the  Befieged  from  under  the  fame.  Thefe 
Towers  were  fometimes  20  Stories,  and  30  Fathom  high; 
they  were  covered  with  raw  Skins,  and  100  Men  em¬ 
ploy’d  to  move  them. 


H  A  T-M  A  KING. 


HAT-M  A IC I N  G,  is  the  Art  of  preparing,  mix¬ 
ing,  and  working  together,  cither  Wool,  or 
Hair  of  divers  Animals,  particularly  the  Caftor,  H:lrc, 
Coney,  Camel,  iftc.  in  order  to  make  of  it  a  Covering 
and  Ornament  for  the  Head. 

Note. ,  That  before  we  can  proceed  in  this  Undertak¬ 
ing,  we  mutt  fit  our  Shop  with  all  the  Tools,  &c. 
proper  for  the  Bulinefs,  viz.  with  two  Sorts  of  Knives, 
large  ones  in  the  Shape  of  a  Shoemaker’s  Knife,  to 
cut  the  long  Hairs ;  anti  final ler,  not  unlike  a  Vine- 
knife,  to  (have  or  fhape  off  the  fhor ter  Hair. — Cards , 
like  thofe  ufed  in  the  Woollen  Manufadury,  only 
finer,  to  card  the  Hair  withal.  -  A  Hurdle ,  which 
is  a  fquare  Table  parallel  to  the  Horizon,  having 
longitudinal  Chinks  cut  through  it.  —  A  Bow ,  rc- 
fembling  that  of  a  Violin,  but  larger ;  whofe  String 
is  worked  with  a  little  Bow-ttick,  or  a  « Sieve,  or  Scarce 
of  Flair,  which  fome  Hatters  make  ufe  of  in  lieu  of  a 
Bow ,  and  through  which  they  pafs  the  Stuff. — A 
hardening  Skin, — A  Bafott,  which  is  a  fort  of  Bench, 
with  an  Iron  Pan  fitted  therein.  —  Moulds  of  different 
Sizes. —  A  Receiver  or  Trough,  rcfcmbling  a  Mill* 
hopper,  going  Hoping  or  narrowing  down  from  the 
Edge  or  Kim  to  the  Bottom,  which  is  a  Copper  Kettle 
filled  with  Water,  and  Grounds  kept  hot  *  a  wooden 
Roller. — A  Commander,  which  is  a  Piece  of  Packthread 


to  tie  the  Crown  of  the  Hat  round  the  wooden  Block, 
—  A  Stamper,  which  is  a  Piece  of  Iron  or  Copper, 
bent.  —  Pumice , — Seal-Skin.  —  An  Oven  or  Stove , 
where  the  Hats  are  dried. — A  Steaming-Bafon,  which 
is  a  little  Hearth  or  Fire-place,  raifed  three  Feet  high, 
with  an  Iron  Plate  laid  over  it,  exaftly  covering  the 
Earth.— A  Stall-Board.  —  Irons  like  thofe  ufed  in 
ironing  Iinnen.— Brujhes,  Scijfars ,  &c.— Befidcs  thefe 
a  Hatter  mutt:  have  a  good  Provifion  of  Wool  and 
Caftor,  Hare,  Coney,  Camels,  fcfc,  Hair  ;  old 
Coats ,  &c. 

Provided  with  all  thefe  Implements,  we’ll  go  to  work 
to  make  Hats  ;  and  as  the  Procefs  is  much  the  fame  in 
all,  we  fhall  content  ourfclves,  for  Inftance,  with  making 
Caftors,  as  the  fined.  Ob  ferving  previoufiy  to  it,  that 
the  Skin  of  this  Animal  is  fet  with  two  Kinds  of  Hair, 
the  one  long,  ftifF,  gloffy,  and  pretty  fcarce,  and  the 
other,  fhort,  thick,  and  foft,  which  alone  is  ufed  in 
Hats . 

We’ll  begin  by  fetting  the  Women  we  employ  to 
work,  with  the  Knives  above-mentioned,  ufing  the 
larged  to  tear  the  Jong  Hair  off  the  Skin  ;  and  the 
final ler  to  (have  and  ferape  off  the  ihortcr  Sort. 

The  Hair  being  ofF  we’ll  mix  the  Stuff,  to  one  Third 
of  dry  Caftor,  put  Ling  two  Thirds  of  old  Coat,  i.  e. 
Hair  which  have  been  wore  fome  Time  by  the  Sa- 
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9 

vages*,  and  caufe  the  whole  to  be  well  carded.  and  this  for  10  or  12  Times  fuccefllvdy. 

This  done,  we’ll  weigh  it,  and  take  more  or  lei's,  ac-  The  Dye  being  com  pleat,  the  Hat  will  be  return’d  to 
cording  to  the  Size  or  Thicknels  of  the  Ilat  intended,  us  Hatters  ;  and  then  we’ll  proceed  to  dry  it,  by  hang- 
The  Stuff  is  now  laid  on  the  Hurdle,  where  it  is  flayed  and  ing  it  in  the  Top  or  Roof  of  our  Stove  or  Oven  ;  at  the 
mixed  together  with  the  Bow,  the  Dull  and  Filth,  at  the  Bottom  of  which  is  a  Charcoal  Fire, 
fame  Time  palfing  through  the  Chinks.  This  is  reckoned  When  dry,  we’ll  ftiffen  it  with  melted  Glue,  or  Gum 
by  Hatters ,  one  of  the  moft  difficult  Operations  of  the  Seneca,  which  we’ll  apply  thereon  by  fmearing  it,  and 
whole-,  by  Reafon  of  the  Juflnefs  requir’d  in  the  Hand,  beating  it  over  withaBmfh,  and  then  rubbing  it  with  the 
to  make  the  Stuff  fall  precifely  together,  and  that  it  may  Hand.  Next  we’ll  fleam  it,  on  the  (learning  Bafon, 
be  every  where  of  the  fame  Thicknefs.  by  firfl  Ipreading  Cloths  upon  it,  fprinkled  over  with  Wa- 

After  this  Manner  we’Jl  form  Gores ,  or  two  Capades ,  ter  to  keep  the  Hat  from  burning,  then  placing  the  Hat 
of  an  oval  Form,  ending  in  an  acute  Angle  a-top  ;  and  Brim  downwards  thereon. 

with  what  Stuff  remains,  we’ll  fupply  and  flrengthen  When  moderately  hot,  we’ll  ftrike  it  gently  on  the 
them  in  Places  where  they  happen  to  be  fienderer  than  Brim  with  the  Flat  of  our  Hand  to  make  the  Jointings 
ordinary.  Though  we  mull  remember,  that  they  are  to  incorporate  and  bind ;  turning  it  from  Time  to  Time, 
be  made  thicker  in  the  Brim,  near  the  Crown,  than  to-  this  Way  and  that  Way,  and  at  lad  overturning  and  fet- 
wards  the  Circumference,  or  in  the  Crown  itfelf.  ting  it  on  the  Crown. 

The  Capades  thus  finiffied,  we  go  on  to  harden  them  When  fleamed  fufficiently  and  dried,  we’ll  put  it  again 
into  clofer,  more  confident  Flakes,  by  preffing  down  off  die  Block,  brulh  it,  and  iron  it  on  our  Stall-board  ; 
our  hardening  Skin,  or  Leather  thereon.  This  done,  rubbing  each  Part  of  the  Hat  over  and  over  with  the 
we’ll  carry  them  to  theBafon,  upon  which  we’ll  lay  one  Iron,  which  with  theAffiftance  of  the  Brufli,  ftnoothens 
of  the  harden’d  Capades ,  fprinkling  it  over  with  Water,  and  gives  it  a  Glofs,  and  which  is  the  laft  Operation  ; 
and  applying  a  Mould  thereon.  The  Heat  of  the  Fire  nothing  now  remaining  but  to  dip  the  Edges  even  with 
with  the  Water  and  preffing,  unbody  the  Stuff  into  a  Sciffiars,  and  few  a  Lining  into  the  Crown, 

flight  hairy  Sort  of  Stuff  or  Felt :  After  which,  turning  Hats  are  faid  to  have  been  firfl  feen  about  theYear  14005 

up  the  Edges  all  around  over  the  Mould,  weMl  lay  it  by,  at  which  Time  they  became  of  Ufe  for  Country-wear, 
and  thus  proceed  to  the  other;  Riding,  &c.  F.  Daniel  relates,  that  when  Charles  II. 

This  finiffied,  we’ll  next  join  the  two  together,  fo  as  to  made  his  publick  Entry  into  Rouen ,  in  1449,  he  had  on 

meet  in  an  Angle  a-top,  and  only  form  one  conical  Cap,  a  Hat  lin’d  with  red  Velvet,  and  furmounted  with  a 

after  the  Manner  of  a  Manica  Hyp'ocrates.  Plume,  or  Tuft  of  Feathers.  He  adds,  that  it  is  from 

The  Hal  thus  bafon’d;  we’ll  remove  it  to  our  Re-  this  Entry,  at  leafl  under  this  Reign,  that  the  Ufe  of 

ceiver  or  Trough,  laying  it  on  the  Defcent  or  Hoping  Hats  and  Caps  is  to  be  dated,  which  henceforward  began 
Side  of  the  Trough,  called  the  Plank,  having  firfl  dip-  to  take  Place  of  the  Chaperoons  and  Hoods,  that  had 

ped  it  in  it.  And  here  we’ll  proceed  to  work  it,  by  rol-  ‘  been  wore  before. 

ling  and  unrolling  it  again  and  again,  one  Part  after  an-  .  In  Procefs  of  Time,  from  the  Laity,  the  Clergy  like- 
other,  firft  with  the  Hand,  and  then  with  a  little  wife  took  the  Habit.  But  it  was  look’d  upon  as  a  cry- 
wooden  Roller ;  taking  Care  to  dip  it  from  Time  to  ingAbufe,  and  feveral  Regulations  were  publifhed,  for- 
Time;  till  at  length  by  thus  fulling  and  thickening  it,  bidding. any  Priefl,  or  religious  Perfon,  to  appear  abroad 
four  or  five  Hours,  it  is  reduced  to  the  Extent  or  Dimen-  with  a  Hat,  without  Cornets;  and  enjoining  them  to 
lions  of  the  Hat  intended.  To  fecure  the  Hands  from  be-  keep  to  the  Ufe  of  Chaperoons,  made  of  black  Cloth, 
ing  injured  by  this  frequent  rolling,  &c.  we’ll  guard  with  decent  Cornets :  If  they  were  poor,  they  were  at 
them  with  a  Sort  of  thick  Glove.  leaft  to  have  Cornets  fallen ’d  to  their  Hats ,  and  this  up- 

The  Hat  thus  wrought,  we’ll  proceed  to  give  it  the  on  Penalty  of  Sufpenfion  and  Excommunication.  Indeed 
proper  Form,  by  laying  the  conical  Cap  on  a  wooden  the  Ufe  of  Hats  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a  longer  Stand- 
Block  of  the  intended  Size  of  the  Crown  of  the  Hat ;  ing  among  the  Ecclefiaflicks  of  Britanny ,  by  200  Years, 
and  thus  tie  it  round  with  the  Commander ,  which  we’ll  and  efpecially  among  the  Canons ;  but  thefe  were  no 
beat  and  gradually  drive  down  all  around  with  the  Scam-  other  than  a  Kind  of  Caps ;  and  it  was  from  hence  arofe 
per,  till  it  has  reached  the  Bottom  of  the  Block  ;  and  the  fquare  Caps  wore  in  Colleges,  &c. 
thus  will  the  Crown  be  formed,  what  remains  at  the  Lobineau  obferves,  that  a  Bifhop  of  Do!,  in  the 
Bottom,  below  the  String,  being  the  Brim.  twelfth  Century,  zealous  for  good  Order,  allowed  the 

The  Hat  being  now  fet  to  dry,  we’ll  proceed  to  finge  Canons  alone  to  wear  fuch  Hats ,  enjoining,  that  if  any 
it,  by  holding  it  over  a  Flair  of  Straw,  or  the  like  ;  then  other  Perfon  fhould  come  with  them  to  Church,  divine 
pounce  or  rub  it  over  with  Pumice,  to  take  off  the  Service  Ihould  immediately  Hand  ftill. 
coarfer  Nap  ;  then  rub  it  over  afrefh  with  Seal-Skin,  to  Formerly,  none  but  the  French  knew  very  well  how 
lay  the  Nap  ftill  finer ;  and  Iaftly,  card  it  with  a  fine  Card,  to  make  Hats ,  and  it  is  but  of  late  Years  that  the 
to  raife  the  fine  Cotton,  witli  which  the  Hat  is  afterwards  Englijh  come  near  to  them  in  that  Manufa&ure ;  for 
Co  appear.  within  thefe  few  Years  they  were  rather  a  Burden  to  the 

Idlings  thus  far  advanced,  the  Hat  will  be  fent  upon  Head  than  a  Covering ;  and  had  not  that  Softnefs,  fine 
its  Block,  and  tied  about  with  Packthread,  as  before,  to  Glofs  they  have  at  prefen t;  there  was  as  much  Stuff  in 
be  dyed.  one  as  could  have  made  two,  and  were  too  much  loaded 

The  Dyer’s  Copper  is  ufually  very  large,  holding  10  with  Stiffning;  which  when  the  Hat  had  been  wore  a  lit- 
or  12  Dozen  Hats.  The  Dye  or  Tinfturc  is  made  of  tic  while,  appear’d  on  the  Hat  as  if  it  had  been  dipped 
Logwood,  Verdigreafe,  Copperas,  and  Alder-Bark,  to  in  Tar;  at  prefen t  they  have  none  of  thofcFaults,  for 
which  fame  add  Galls  and  Suirmck.  Here  the  Hat  is  they  arc  lighr,  flexible,  gloffiy,  and  have  a  very  fmooth 
kept  boiling  for  about  three  Quarters  of  an  Hour  ;  then  and  fine  Nap. 
taken  out  and  fet  to  cool,  and  then  return’d  to  the  Dye, 


HERALD  R  T, 


TTERALDRY,  is  the  Art  of  Armoury  and  BJa 
JL  X  zoning;  or  the  Knowledge  of  what  relates  t( 
bearing  o t  Arms,  and  the  Laws  and  Regulation* 


^rius  or  -Armories ,  arc  Marks  of  Dignity  and  Honour, 
rcgularly  compofcd  of  certain  Figures  and  Colours,  given 
01  authorized  by  Sovereigns,  and  bore  in  Banners, 


Shields,  Coat9,  IFc.  for  the  Djftm&ion  of  Pcrfojns, 
Families,  and  States,  and  paffimg  by  Dcfcent  to  Po- 
fieri  ty. 

They  arc  called  Arms,  in  Regard  they  arc  bore  princi¬ 
pally  on  the  Buckler,  Cuiraffie,  Banners,  and  other  Ap¬ 
paratus  of  War ;  and  by  the  Knglifh  Coats  of.  Arms, 
Coat  Armour,  &c.  bccaufc  antiently  embroider’d  on  a 

CIc>a|; 


1 


H  E  R  A  L  D  R  T. 


Cloak  err  Habit,  worn  by  the  antient  Knights  over  their 
Arms,  both  in  War  and  at  Tournaments;  and  ftill  borne 
by  the  Heralds  at  Arms.  ^ 

It  was  a  Kind  of  Surcoat,  reaching  only  as  low  as  the 
Navel,  open  at  the  Sides,  with  fhort  Sleeves ;  fome- 
tinies  furred  with  Erin  ins  and  Vair,  wherein  were  ap¬ 
plied  the  Armories  of  the  Knight,  embroidered  with 
Gold  and  Silver,  and  enamelled  with  beaten  Tin,  co¬ 
lour’d  black,  green,  red,  and  blue  ;  whence  the  Rule 
never  to  apply  Colour  on  Colour,  nor  Metal  on  Metal. 

The  Coats  of  /Inns  were  frequently  open,  and  diverfi- 
fied  with  Bands  and  Fillets  of  feveral  Colours,  alternately 
placed,  as  we  Hill  fee  Cloths  fcarleted,  watered,  &c. 
Hence  they  were  alfo  called  Divices  or  Divifes ,  and  be¬ 
ing  divided,  or  compofed  of  feveral  Pieces,  fewed  toge- 
getlier,  whence  the  Words  Fcjfe ,  Pale,  Chevron ,  Bend, 
Crofs ,  Salter,  Lozenge ,  See.  which  have  fince  become 
honourable  Pieces,  or  Ordinaries  of  the  Shield. 

The  Surcoat  being  embroider’d  with  Gold  and  Silver, 
was  the  Occafion  that  thole  two  Metals  have  been  fince 
placed  in  the  Coats  of  Arms,  under  their  French  Name 
of  Or  and  ylrgent ;  and  there  being  colour’d  black ,  green , 
red,  and  blue  ;  that  thole  different  Colours  have  alfo  been 
introduced  in  them  :  Therefore, 

'There  are  two  Metals  in  Heraldry,  viz.  Or  and  Ar¬ 
gent  ;  and  feven  Colours,  which  are  Gules ,  Azure ,  Sable, 
Pert,  Purpure,  Feme,  and  Sanguine. 

Or,  in  the  Coats  of  Arms  is  painted  Yellow,  and  re- 
prefented  in  Engraving  by  fmall  Points  or  Dots,  all  over 
the  Field,  or  Bearing,  as  in  our  Table  of  Heraldry . 

In  the  Coats  of  Nobles  it  is  called  Topaz ;  and  in  thofe 
of  fovereign  Princes  Sol ;  but  this  Diftindtion  is  only 
made  by  the  EnglifJj  Heralds ;  for  the  French ,  who  are 
accounted  the  belt  fkilled  in  this  Art,  give  it  no  other 
Name,  than  its  own  proper  one,  viz.  Or. 

Without  this,  or  ylrgent,  there  can  be  no  good  Ar¬ 
mory  ;  and  it  is  accounted  the  Symbol  of  Wifdom, 
Temperance,  Faith,  Force,  Conftancy,  &c. 

Argent,  a  French  Word,  like  wife,  from  the  Latin 
ylrgentum.  Silver  ;  is  painted  White  in  the  Efcutcheons, 
and  exprefied  in  Engraving,  by  the  Parts  being  left 
plain,  without  any  Strokes  from  the  Graver,  as  in  our 
Table. 

The  French  when  they  blazon  an  Efcutcheon,  give  it 
no  other  Name ;  but  the  Englijh  obferve  the  fame  Di~ 
ftindtion  in  this,  as  in  Or,  and  call  for  Barons  and  all 
Nobles,  the  white  Colour  Pearl  ;  and  for  fovereign 
Princes,  Luna. 

In  the  Doubling  of  Mantles,  where  the  White  is  Hip¬ 
po  fed  to  rcprclcnt  a  Fur,  and  not  a  Metal,  it  may  be 
blazon’d  White. 

Gules  (which  among  Colours  I  place  the  firfl,  as  the 
moll  honourable)  is  painted  Red  ;  and  in  Engraving  ex¬ 
prefied  by  perpendicular  Strokes,  drawn  from  the  Top 
of  the  Efcutcheon  to  the  Bottom. 

Foie,  Tli at  the  Word  is  alfo  in  French  Guctde,  which 
E.  Monti  derives  from  the  Hebrew  Gulud,  and  G Hin¬ 
di.1  ,  a  reddifh  Pellicle  or  Skin  appearing  on  a  Wound 
when  it  begins  to  Ileal ;  but  F.  Mcncflrier  reproaches 
him,  that  there  are  no  fuch  Words  in  the  Hebrew 
'Tongue,  This  however  is  not  ftridUy  true:  Ail  the 
T’allem  Languages,  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriack, 
and  ylrabs  lay  V;.i,  lor  Cutis,  Pellis  ;  whence  the  Ara¬ 
bic  k  Gulud.  And  in  the  general,  the  Word  Gules 
fignilics  Red  among  moll  of  the  oriental  Nations : 
The  ylmbs  and  Per  fans  give  the  Name  to  the  Rofe. 
Others,  with  Nuod,  derive  the  Name  Gules  from 
Cula,  the  Throats  of  Animals  being  generally  Red  ; 
or  from  rlu*  J.alin  Cufculiccm ,  which  is  the  xoxk©;  of 
the  Greeks. 


Gules  is  reputed  a  Symbol  of  Charity,  Valour,  Hardi- 
nefs  Generolity,  and  reprefen ts  Blood  Colour,  Cinna¬ 
bar,  and  true  Starlet.  Antiently  it  was  prohibited  any 
Peribn  to  wear  Gules  in  Jib  Coat  Armour,  unlcfs  lie  was 
a  Prince,  or  had  Pcrmifllon  from  the  Prince. 

S pc l wan,  in  his  ylfpologia ,  lays  this  Colour  was  particu¬ 
larly  honoured  by  the  Romans,  as  it  had  been  beiore  by 
the  Trojans,  and  that  they  painted  the  Bodies  of  their 
Gods,  and  of  their  Generals  chat  triumphed,  with  Vcr- 
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million.  Under  the  Confuls*  the  Roman  Soldiers  wore 
Red,  whence  they  were  denominated  Rujfati.  Jean,  de 
Bado  Aureo  adds,  that  the  red  Dye,  which  the  Greeks 
called  Phoenician ,  and  we  Scarlet ,  was  firft  ufed  by  the 
Romans ,  to  prevent  the  Blood  being  ieen  to  iftue  from 
Wounds  in  Fight. 

In  Effect,  Gules  has  always  been  efteeirfd  an  imperial 
Colour ;  the  Emperors  were  cloathed,  fhod,  and  had 
their  Apartments  furnifhed  with  Red :  Their  Edidls 
Difpatches,  Signatures,  and  Seals,  were  of  red  Ink* 
and  red  Wax ;  whence  the  Name  Rubricks.  The  Englijh 
fpeak  thus  in  Praife  of  Gules ,  it  being  the  Field  of  the 
Arms  of  England. 

Azure,  the  fecond  Colour,  is  painted  Blue;  and  in 
Engraving  is  reprefented  by  Strokes  or  Hatches  drawn 
horizontally,  as  in  our  Table. 

T he  French  prefer  this  Colour  to  all  others,  by  Reafon 
the  Field  of  the  Anns  of  their  Kings  is  Azure  ;  though  I 
cannot  imagine  why  there  fhould  be  any  Difputes  on  that 
Subje<5t ;  fince  it  is  the  iJlufbrious  Blood  of  the  Perfon 
which  renders  his  Arms  noble,  and  not  the  Arms  which 
add  any  Thing  to  the  Quality  of  the  Perfon  ;  fince  the 
Art  of  Blazoning  had  no  other  Rules  at  firfl,  but  the  Ima¬ 
gination  or  Fancy  of  its  Inventors. 

Sable,  the  third  Colour,  is  painted  black;  and  ex¬ 
prefied  in  Engraving  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal 
Hatches  drawn  a  crofs  each  other,  as  reprefented  in  our 
Table. 

Vert,  the  fourth  Colour,  is  painted  green;  and  in 
Engraving  is  exprefied  by  Diagonals,  or  Lines  drawn 
athwart  from  Right  to  Left,  from  the  dexter  chief  Cor¬ 
ner  to  the  finifter  Bafe ;  as  in  our  Table. 

In  lieu  of  Vert  the  French  Heralds  ufe  Sinople  or  Syno- 
ple ;  which  is  exprefied  in  the  fame  Manner,  both  in 
Painting  and  Engraving  as  the  Englifh  Vert ,  which  Vert 
is  alfo  a  French  Word  fignifying  Green. 

Note,  That  Vert  or  Synople,  is  fuppofed  to  fignify  Love, 
Youth,  Beauty,  Rejoycing  and  Liberty  ;  whence  it  is 
that  Letters  of  Grace,  Abolition,  Legitimation,  &c. 
are  ufed  to  be  fealed  with  green  Wax. 


Purpure,  or  Purple,  the  fifth  Colour,  is  a  Com¬ 
pound  of  Gules  and  Azure,  bordering  on  Violet,  it  is 
painted  in  its  natural  Colour,  and  reprefented  in  En¬ 
graving  by  diagonal  Lines  drawn  from  the  finifter  Chief 
to  the  dexter  bafe  Point,,  as  in  our  Table. 

Purple ,  is  fuppofed  a  Symbol  of  Temperance,  Libe¬ 
rality,  Dignity,  Authority,  Faith,  and  Piety.  —  Moll 
Authors  in  Heraldry,  as  Faven,  Geliot ,  Monet ,  and  Me- 
nejirier,  do  not  allow  Purple  for  a  Colour,  in  regard  it  is 
not  fimple,  but  compofed  of  an  equal  Mixture  of  four 
other  Colours. — They  rather  eflecm  it  a  kind  of  inter¬ 
mediate  Tindture,  fometimes  Metal,  and  fomecimes  Co¬ 
lour  :  Hence  the  Spaniards  call  it  una  mifiion  *,  fo  that 
one  cannot  lay  it  on  Metal  and  Colour  without  falfifying 
the  Arms. 

Add,  that  many  take  the  Purple,  as  it  is  accounted  on 
many  antient  Bearings,  by  which  fomc  of  the  Moderns 
would  evince  the  Regularity  and  Legitimacy  of  this  Co¬ 
lour  in  Armory,  to  be  no  other  than  Silver  tarnifhed. 

Spclman  however,  in  his  Afpilogia,  allows  Purple  the 
Preference  before  all  other  Colours,  as  having  been  an  En- 
fign  of  Royalty  for  many  Ages ;  yet  he  allows  it  to  have 
been  excluded  by  the  antient  Heralds  as  only  an  im per¬ 
fect  Colour. 

Tenne,  Tenny,  or  Tawny,  is  a  bright  Colour 
made  of  red  and  yellow  mixed,  fometimes  alfo  called 
Brufk,  and  exprefied  in  Engraving  by  thwart  or  diagonal 
Strokes  or  Hatches,  beginning  from  the  Unifier  Chid, 
like  Purpure. 

This  Colour  is  not  known  in  the  French  Blazon  ;  nei¬ 
ther  can  it  be  properly  ranked  among  the  genuine  Co¬ 
lours. 

Sanguine,  is  the  Colour  ufually  called  Murrey, 
being  made  of  red  Lake,  tinged  with  a  little  Spunijh 


Brown. 

It  is  reprefented  in  Engraving 
like  Purpure,  and  is  njoftly  ufed  in 
of  the  13a tli. 

This  Colour  is  not  better  known 


by  tranfverfe  Hatches 
the  Coats  ol  Knights 

in  tlie  French  Blazon 

than 
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than  tlic  Teone  ;  and  the  French  Heralds  reject  them  both 
as  no  Colour  at  all. 

Having  thus  given  a  true  Defcription  of  the  Metals 
and  Colours  ufed  in  Heraldry ,  I’ll  put  fome  of  them  in  an 
Efcutcheon  for  the  Field  of  a  Coat  of  Arms. 

But  what  do  I  call  an  Escutcheon?  An  Efcutcheon 
i*  a  Shield  or  Coat,  wherein  the  Bearing  or  Arms  of  any 
Perfon  is  reprefen  ted,  and  is  of  a  fquare  Figure;,  except¬ 
ing  the  bottom  Fart,  which  is  ufually  a  little  rounded, 

ending  in  a  Point  in  the  Middle. 

♦ 

Note  That  the  Word  Efcutcheon  is  formed  of  the  French 
Ecuffon ,  and  that  from  the  Latin  feutim /,  Shield; 
which  was  the  Place,  Arms  were  originally  bore  on, 

•  before  ever  they  came  in  Banners ;  and  ft ill  wherever- 
they  are  placed,  it  is’ on  fomething  reprefenting  the 
Form  of  a  Shield.  —The  Latin  feutum ,  •  no  doubt, 
came  originally  from  the  Greek  -  CJnfl©*  Leather , 

wherewith  the  Shields  were  ufually  covered. 

1  » 

Till  within  a  few  hundred  Years  the  Efcutchcons  of 
the  French  <and  Englijh  were  triangular  :  Thofe  of  the 
Spaniards  are  ftill  quite  round  at  Bottom  without  any 
Point :  Thofe  of  the  Italians  are  oval  y  and  thofe  of 
the  Germans  in  Form  of  Cartoozes. 

The  antient  Efcutcheons  were  generally  couched  or  in¬ 
clin’d  ;  and  they  only  began  to  place  them  upright, 
when  Crowns,  &c.  were  put  over  them  by  Way  of 
Creft.  • 

In  France ,  Ecuffon ,  Efcutcheon ,  was  formerly  retrained 
to  a  Shield,  or  Coat  pointed  at  Bottom  by  which  it  was 
diftinguifhed  from  the  Ecu ,  which  was  quite  fquare,  and 
was  only  allowed  to  be  bore  by  the  Counts  and  Vifcounts. 
Thofe  of  inferior  Quality  were  confin’d  to  the  Efcuflion, 
or  pointed  Efcu.- 

The  feveral  Parts  or  Points  of  the  Efcutcheon  have 
their  feveral  Names,  viz.  the  Dexter  Chief  Point ;  the 
middle  Chief ;  and  the  Sinifler  Chief  Point  y  the  Honour 
Point  *,  the  Feffe  Point ;  the  Nomhril  Point ;  the  Dexter 
Bafe  *,  the  Middle ,  and  the  Swifter  Bafe  Point. 

The  Efcutcheon  is  di  verify  denominated,  according  to 
its  Divifions.  It  is  called  Dexter ed ,  when  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  Line  that  divides  it,  is  to  the  Right  of  a  third  Part 
of  the  Efcutcheon ;  Sniftered,  when  on  the  Left ;  tierced 
in  pale ,  when  this  Line  is  double,  and  divides  the  Efcut- 
thcon  into  three  equal  Parts  ;  Paled ,  when  incrcafed  to 
the  Number  of  fix,  eight,  or  ten.  A  horizontal  Line 
makes  the  Chief,  when  at  a  third  Part  from  the  Top;  the 
Plein,  when  at  a  third  Part  from  the  Bottom  ;  and  when 
double,  in  the  Middle,  at  an  equal  Diftance  from  both 
Extremes,  it  makes  the  Fefs,  and  the  TierccH  in  Fefs ; 
when  it  is  multiplied,  it  denominates  it  feffed  •;  when 
there  are  8  or  io  equal  Spaces,  Burclle  y  a  Diagonal  from 
the  dexter  Point  of  the  Chief,  to  the  finiftcr  of  the  Bale, 
makes  it  Franc  he  y  the  contrary,  double.  If  it  be  double 
at  equal  Diftances,  the  fir  ft  makes  Bands ,  and  the  Tierce 
in  bends,  and  the  other  Barrs ,  or  Tierce  in  Bar y  i.»- 
crcafing  the  Number  of  the  firfl  makes  Bands  and 
Cot  ties  *,  and  incrcafuig  that  of  the  fecond,  Barrs  and 
Travcrfc. 

There  is  alfo  Efcutcheon  of  Pretence,  which  is  a w  In- 
efcutcheon ,  or  little  Efcutcheon ,  which  a  Man  who  has 
married  an  Hcircls,  and  has  I flue  by  her,  may  bear 
over  his  own  Coat  of  Arms  y  and  in  it  the  Arms  of  his 

Wife  •,  and  the  furviving  llfuc  will  bear  both  Coats 
quarterly. 

The  Surface,  or  Face  of  the  Efcutcheon ,  is  called  the 
Pnu.D,  been ufe  it  contains  the  Atchievcments  anticntly 
acquir’d  in  the  Field  of  Battle,  e.  gt\  the  Field  in  the 
Coat  ot  Arms  of  England,  is  Gu'es  \  in  mat  of 
France ,  Azure ,  &c.  which  Field  is  always  named  in 
Blazoning,  before  any  other  Part  of  the  Efcutcheon ,  viz. 
in  Blazoning  the  Kings  of  France  Coat  of  Arms,  wc  fay 
Azure  with  three  Flower  do  luces,  or  two  in  Chief 
and  one  in  Point :  The  moft  modern  Heralds,  two 
and  one. 

The  Field  being  laid,  we'll  charge  it  with  fomc 
Pieces,  oblerving  that  all  common  Charges,  or  Bearings, 
are  born  in,  upon ,  within,  or  between ,  Chief \  Pale ,  Sul 
tier,  Chevron ,  Crofs,  Canton ,  Fefs,  Gyrcn,  Pile ,  Efcut - 
ebeon,  Bor  dure,  or  Orlc . 
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falling  of  Waves. 


•  Counter -Charges  of  Colour  or  Metal,  is  when  a  Field 
is  divided  by  a  Angle*  Line,  and  the  Charge  exchanges 
Colour  as  it  goes  over  both. 

There  are  different  Lines  in  the  Efcutcheon ,  as  right  ^ 
crooked ,  engrailed ,  invecke.d ,  waived,  crenelle  a,  or.  embat¬ 
tled,  neb  nice,  or  cloudy ,  .indented ,  and  dance  tee.  ' , 

A  right  Line  is  carried  equally  throughout  the  .Efcut¬ 
cheon  without  riling  or  falling. 

A  crooked  Line  is  either  bunched  or  corner'd,  which 
crooked  Line  is  the  Origin  of  ail  the  following  ones,  viz. 

Eng  rail  ed,  or  Inu  railed  (from-  the  French 
Grejle ,  Hail)  is  when  a  Thing-  is  reprefented  with  its 
Edges  ragged,  or  notched  circularly,  as  if  broke  by 
fomething  tailing  on  it. 

It  differs  from  indented ,  in  that  the  Breaches  there  are 
all  in  ftrait  Lines,  but  here  femi- circular ;  and  from  in- 
veiled,  in  that  the  Points  of  the  little  Arches  are  turn’d 
inwards  towards  the  Middle  of  the  Field  •,  which  is  in¬ 
vented  are  turn’d  outwards.  Spelman  expreffes  it  in  Latin * 
by  Imbricatus,  others  by  Ingrediatus ,  and  others  by 
Scriatus. 

«  •  4 

Invected,  denotes  a  Thing  flatted  or  furrowed,  and 
is  the  juft  Reverfe  of  Engrailed,  bscaufe  the  Points  of 
hive  lied  are  turn’d  inward  to  the  ordinary. 

Waved,  is  when  a  Bordurc,  or  any  ordinary  Charge* 
has  its  outer  Lines  indented,  in  Manner  of  the  riflng  or 

This  is  alfo  called  undy,  unde, 

or  otulc. 

Cp.Enelled,  or  Embattled,  is  when  any  honour* 
able  Ordinary  is  dented,  after  the  Manner  of  Battle¬ 
ments  of  a  Wall  y  the  Origin  hereof  is,  doubtlcfs  from 
the  Figures  of  fuch  Walls  being  given  to  Warriors,  ei¬ 
ther  for  having  been  the  fir  ft  at  mounting,  or  the  Chief 
in  defending  them. 

Note,  The  French  Word  Crenelle  comes  from  Cyan,  a 
Notch,  or  Interval y  the  Englifh  from  its  being  a  Place 
of  Fighting  or  Battle.  Upton,  in  Latin ,  calls  this  Im- 
bat  alia  turn,  a  Word  forged  from  r!>e  Englifh  y  but 
moft  others  term  it  Pinnatum ,  from  Pinna ,  a  Bat¬ 
tlement. 

Nebuled,  is  when  a  Coat  is  charged  with  feveral 
little  Figures  in  Form  of  Clouds,  running  within  one 
another,  or,  when  the  Outline  of  a  Bordure,  Ordinary* 
&V.  is  indented  or  waved. 

Indented,  In  den  tee,  is  when  the  Outline  of  a 
Bordure,  Ordinary,  fcfa.  is  notched  in  Form  of  the 
Teeth  of  a  Saw. 

Dance tte,  is  when  the  Outline  of  any  Bordurc,  of 
Ordinary,  is  indented  very  largely  ;  the  Largcnds  of  the 
Indentures  being  the  only  Thing  that  diftinguifhes  it 
from  the  indented. 

There  is  alfo  a  Bearing  of  a  Bend,  called,  double 
Dance/ te  y  thus  he  beareth  Azure,  a  bend  double  Dan - 
cctte  Argent. 

We  may  conclude,  hence,  that  of  thefe  different 
Lines  are  compofed  all  Bordurcs,  and  honourable  Ordi¬ 
naries,  an  Efcutcheon  is  charged  with. 

A  Bordure,  is  a  Kind  of  Addition  on  the  Limb  of 
an  Efcutcheon,  in  Form  of  a  Hem,  or  Girdle,  enconv 
paffing  it  all  around.  The  Bordure  muft  be  about  one 
fixth  Parc  of  the  Breadth  of  the  Shield. 

Simple  Bordure ,  is  that  which  is  of  the  fame  Colour  or 
Metal  throughout y  and  is  the  firfl  Addition  of  younger 
Brothers. 

There  arc  others  componcd,  countered ,  ingrailed,  in¬ 
dented,  and  charged  with  other  Pieces  y  which  make 
different  Additions  for  younger  Brothers,  in  feveral 
Degrees, 

If  the  Line  which  conflitutcs  the  Bordure  be  (freight, 
and  the  Bordure  plain,  the  Colour  of  the  Bordurc  alone 
is  named  :  As  he  beareth  Gules,  a  Bordure  Or.  If  a  Bor¬ 
dure  be  charged  with  any  Parts  of  Plants  or  Flowers  y 
they  fay,  Perdoy  of  Trefoils.  If  if  con  Aft  of  Ennius, 
Vairy,  or  any  of  the  Furs,  the  Term  is,  Perfleiv  of 
Emins.  If  the  Bordurc  be  charged  with  Martlets, 
the  Word  is,  charged  with  an  En  alar  on  of  Martlets,  See. 

The  Honour  able,  or  honourable  Ordinaries,  arc  the 
principal  Ordinaries  or  ^Hearings  which,  when  in  their 
full  Extent,  may  poffcfs  one  Third  of  the  Field. 

F  t  Thefe 
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Thefe  are  ten  in  Number,  viz.  the  Crofs,  Chief '? 
'jPalgy  Bend)  Fejfe ,  Bar ?  Saltier ,  Chevron ?  Bordure ,  and 
"Orle. 

The  Cross  is  defined  by  Guillim ,  an  Ordinary  com- 
pofed  of  four-fold  Tines  *,  whereof  two  are  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  and  the  other  two  tranfverfe  •,  for  fo  we  mull  con¬ 
ceive  of  them,  though  they  be  not  drawn  throughout, 
but  meet  by  Couples,  in  four  right  Angles,  hear  the 
Fefs-point  in  the  Kfcutcheon. 

The  Content  of  a  Crofs  is  not  always  the  fame  :  For 
when  it  is  not  charged,  canton’d,  nor  accompanied^  it 
Las  only  the  fifth  Part  of  the  Field  but  if  it  be  charged 
it  muft  contain  the  third  Part  thereof. 

This  Bearing  was  firft  beftow’d  on  fuch  as  had  per¬ 
form’d,  or  at  lead  undertaken,  fome  Service  for  ChriSl ? 
and  the  Chrijlian  ProfefTion  •?  and  is  held  by  divers  the 
mod  honourable  Charge  in  Heraldry.  What  brought 
it  into  fuch  frequent  Ufe,  was  the  ancient  Expeditions  in¬ 
to  the  Holy  Land *,  and  the  Holy  War  Pilgrims,  after 
their  Pilgrimage,  taking  the  Crofs  for  their  Cognizance, 
and  the  Enfign  of  that  War  being  the  Crofs •?  whence 
its  Name  Croifade.  ■ 

In  thole  Wars,  fays  Mackenzy ,  the  Scots  carried  St. 
Andrew* s  Crofs  *  the  French  a  Crofs  Argent  ;  the  Englifh 
a  Crofs  Or  \  the  German ,  Sable  ;  the  Italians ?  Azure  •? 
the  Spaniards?  Gules.  Thus  the  illudrious  Family  of 
Montmorancy  in  France ?  carry  the  Crofs ?  becaufe  they  are 
the  fird  Chriftian  Barons  *,  and  the  Dukes  of  Savoy ?  be¬ 
caufe  they  a  Tided  Rhodes  againft  the  Turks. 

St.  George's  Crofs ,  or  the  Red  Crofs ?  in  a  Field  Ar¬ 
gent,  is  now  the  Standard  of  England  -?  that  Saint  being 
the  reputed  Patron  of  the  Englijh  Nation. 

Guillim  enumerates  thirty-nine  different  Sorts  of  Crojfes 
ufed  in  Heraldry ,  viz.  a  Crofs  voided,  a  Crofs  wavy- 
voided,  a  Crofs  patee  fimbriated,  a  Crofs  patee  fitched 
on  the  Foot,  a  Crofs  patee  on  three  Parts,  and  fitched  on 
the  fourth,  a  Crofs  engraiPd,  a  Crofs  potance,  a  Crofs 
dory,  a  Crofs  potance  voided,  a  Crofs  avelane,  a  Crofs 
patee  Jambeaux,  a  Crofs  furchee,  a  Crofs  croflet,  a  Crofs 
croflet  fitchee  at  the  Point,  a  Crofs  bottonee,  a  Crofs 
pommee,  a  Crofs  urdec,  a  Crofs  degraded  fitchee,  a 
Crofs  potent,  a  Crofs  potent  fitched ,  a  Crofs  calvary,  a 
Crofs  croflet  fet  in  degrees,  a  Crofs  patriarchal,  a  Crofs 
anchored,  a  Crofs  molinee,  a  Crofs  clechee,  a  Crofs  flory 
or  fleurdelifee,  a  Crofs  double  fitchee,  a  Crofs  a  feeze 
Points,  a  Crofs  miitince,  a  Crofs  ragulcd,  a  Crofs 
pointed  voided,  a  Crofs  pall,  a  Tau,  or  S.  Anthony’s 
Crofs ?  a  Crofs  wided  and  coupcd,  a  Crofs  couped 
pierced,  a  Crofs  molinee  pierced  lozange-woup,  a  Crofs 

molinee  quarter-pierced,  a  Saltier  or  St.  Andrew's 
Crofs ,  dec. 
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Form.  Colomb  calls  it  Croix  enhendee ,  and  not  fatonet. 

Cross  fleury ?  is  a  Crofs ?  which  turns  down  its  Extre¬ 
mities  like  a  Fleur  de  lys.  In  Latin  this  is  termed  Crux 
Florida . 

A  Cross  velane ,  in  Latin ,  Crux  Avelana ?  is  a  Crofs 
whole  Quarters  referable,  the  Filberd  Nuts.  ' 

A  Cross  croffelet ,  is  a  Crofs  which  terminates  in  Cr ef¬ 
fete  ts?  or  little  Crojfes. 

ACross  ho  tone?  is  a  Crofs  which  the  French  Heralds 
call  Trefflee ,  from  Trcffle ,  a  Trefoil,  or  three-leaved  Grafs- 
which  the  Ends  of  this  Crofs  imitate.  J 

A  Cross  pomel ?  is  a  Crofs  wliofe  Extremities  are  in 
the  Form  of  round  Balls,  like  the  End  of  the  Guard 
and  Grafp  of  a  Sword,  whence  it  borrows  the  Name 
Pomel ,  that  End  of  the  Guard  of  a  Sword  being  called 

in  French  Le  Bornean ,  Pomel. 

•  *  * 

A  Cross  urde?  feems  to  ;be  the  fame  with  what  we 
otherwife  call  Clechee. 


A  Cross  degraded  fichee. ?  is  a  Crofs.  with  Degrees  or 
Sort  of  Steps  at  each  Extream. 

A  Cross  potent ,  by  the  French  called  Patentee. ,  in 
Latin ?  Crux  patihularia ?  is  a  Crofs  which  has  its  Ex- 
treams  in  the  Form  of  a  Crutch,  ufed  for  the  Support  of 
feeble  and  aged  Perfons. 

A  Cross  calvary ,  is  a  Crofs  long  in  the  Pale,  and 
fhort  in  die  Arms,  refembling  the  Crofs  of  our  Redemp¬ 
tion  fixed  on  Mount  Calvary . 

Patriarchal  Cross,  is  that  where  the  Shaft  is  twice 
crofTed,  the  lower  Arms  or  Traverfe  being  longer, 
and  the  upper  fhorter  *  it  is  alfo  called  a  Crofs  of 
Lorrain. 


An  anchored  Cross,  is  a  Crofs  whofe  Points  thereof 
are  made  fharp  like  thofe  of  an  Anchor. 

A  Cross  moline ,  is  that  which  turns  round  both 
Ways  at  all  its  Extremities,  though  not  lb  wide  or 
fharp’  as  that  faid  to  be  anchored.  In  Upton  the  Points 
are  all  cut  off,  which  makes  it  very  different  from  the 
Crofs  anchored.  This  is  called  by  the  French  Heralds, 
Fer  de  Moulin ?  q.  d.  Iron  of  the  Mill,  fuppofed  to  re- 
prefent  the  Iron  Ink,  or  Ink  of  a  Mill,  which  fuftains 
the  moving  Mill  Stone. 

Cross  clechee ?  is  a  Crofs  open  to  the  Light,  or  pierc’d 
through  with  another  inner  one  of  the  fame  Figure, 
e.  gr.  when  a  Crofs  appears  as  if  charged  with  another 
Crofs  of  the  fame  Colour  with  the  Field,  or  as  if  the 
Field  appear’d  through  the  Apertures  thereof. 


Note?  That  the  Word  is  French?  fuppofed  to  be  form¬ 
ed  of  Clef  Key  ;  the  Ends  of  the  Crofs  being  thought 
to  bear  lome  Refemblance  to  the  Bowls  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Keys. 


A  Cross  voided?  differs  from  the  Crofs  frimhriated? 
in  that  this  latter  does  not  fiicw  the  Field  through  it, 
as  the  other  docs.  And  the  lame  obtains  in  other 
Ordinaries. 

A  Cross  wavy-voided ?  is  a  Crofs  which  lias  its 
Outlines  indented,  in  Manner  of  the  rifing  and  falling  of 
Waves. 

ACross  patee  is  a  Crofs  fmall  in  the  Centre,  and 
widening  towards  the  Extremes  *  this  is  called  in  Latin? 
Crux  pa  tula  ad  Scopes ?  feu  Crux  patens. 

^  A  Cross  patee  fitched  on  the  Foot,  is  a  Crofs  whofe 

Foot  is  made  fharp,  that  it  may  be  more  apt  to  be 

fallen *d  any  where.  Mackenzy  lays,  it  is  called  fitched? 

from  the  French  Word  fichee?  and  that  Writinr?  it 

fitchee?  with  a  /,  is  an  Error.  The  fame  Author  is  of 

Opinion,  that  the  Rcafon  of  Crojfes  fitchee?  being  borne 

in  Arms  was,  that  the  primitive  Chriftians  did  "always 

carry  Crojfes  with  them  as  Marks  of  Devotion,  and  when 

they  fettled  them fc Ives  in  their  Journey  at  any  Place 

for  Devotion,  they  fixed  their  portable  Crops  in  the 
Ground. 

A  Cross  pa  tec  on  three  Parts,  and  fitched  on  the 

foil! th,  i >  a  Clefs  which  has  the  whole  iourth  Part 
figetive. 

A  Cross  engrailed?  is  a  Oafs  which  has  the  Edges 
ragged,  or  notched  circularly. 

A  Cross  pat  once ,  is  a  Crofs  formed  of  bunched 
Tines  '}  extending  and  flrcfching  to  a  certain  patee 


But  Colomhiere?  and  fome  other  Writers,  will  have 
this  piercing  to  be  only  a  Circumftance  of  the  Crofs 
Cleche?  and  call  it  by  the  Name  Vuide?  voided.  The 
Thing  that  determines  •  its  Cleche ?  is  its  fpreading  from 
the  Centre  towards  the  Extremities,  which  are  very  wide, 
and  ending  in  an  Angle  in  the  Middle. 

Cross  flory?  or  Fleur  de  lifee?  is  a  Crofs?  the  Extremi¬ 
ties  whereof  are  in  the  Form  of  Flowers,  Lillies,  Flower 
de  luces. 

A  Cross  double  fiche,  or  double  fichy?  is  a  Crofs  wliofe 
Extremities  arc  pointed  at  each  Angle ;  that  is,  each 
Extremity  has  two  Points :  In  Con  trad  iflindtion  to 
fiche?  where  the  Extremity  is  fharpened  away  to  one 
Point. 

Leigh  calls  it  double  pitchy?  which  feems  to  be  a  Mi- 
flakc.  Gibbon  exprdles  it  by  an  octagonal  Crofs ,  the 
two  Points  whereof  at  each  Extremity  are  parted  in¬ 
ward  by  a  fmall  Space  of  a  Line  ;  by  which  it  is  di- 
ftinguifhcd  from  the  Crofs  of  Malta  j  the  two  Points 
whereof  proceed  from  a  third  Point,  or  acute  Angle 
between  them. 

Cross  a  feizc  Point cs?  is  a  Crofs?  each  Extremity 
whereof  lias  four  Points. 

Cross  mi  Fine?  is  a  Crofs?  the  Extremities  whereof  arc 
hooked. 

A  ragulcd  Cross,  is  a  Crofs  wliofe  Outlines  arc  jagged 
or  knotted.  —  Ragulcd  dillcrs  from  indented,  in  that 
the  latter  is  regular  and  the  former  not. 


A  Cross 
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X  Cross  Pall,  is  a  Kind  of  Crofs  reprefenting  the 
"pallium,  or  archiepifcopal  Ornament  fent  from  Rome  to 

Metropolitans. 

A  Tau,  or  Cross  of  S.  Anthony,  is  a  Crofs  in  the 
Form  of  a  T.  * —  Morgan  fays,  that  in  antient  Times  it 

was  the  Hieroglyphick  of  Security. 

A  Cross  pierced,  is  a  Crofs  perforated,  or  {truck 

through,  fhewing  as  it  were  a  Hole  in  it. 

This  Piercing  is  to  be  exprelfed  in  Blazon,  as  to  its 
Shape  :  Thus  if  a  Crofs  has  a  fquare  Hole  or  Perfora¬ 
tion  in  the  Center,  it  is  blazon’d  fquare  pierced ,  which 
is  more  proper  than  quarter  pierced ,  as  Leigh  ex- 
•prelTes  it,  and  accordingly  the  French  Heralds  call  it 
fercee  en  quarre.  When  the  Hole  or  Perforation  is  round, 
it  muft  be  exprelfed  round  pierced,  which  Gibbon ,  in  Latin , 
calls  perforata ,  becaule  all  Holes  made  with  Piercers 
or  Augers  are  round.  If  the  Hole  in  the  Center  be  in 
the  Shape  of  a  Lozenge,  it  is  expreffed  pierced  Lo¬ 
zenge  ways . 

All  Piercings  muft  be  of  the  Colour  of  the  Field,  be¬ 
caule  Piercing  implies  the  {liewing  of  what  is  under  the 
Ordinary  or  Bearing.  Though  when  fuch  Figures  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  Center  of  a  Crofs ,  &c.  of  another  Colour, 
the  Crofs  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  pierced,  but  that  the 
Figure  on  it  is  a  Charge,  and  muft  be  accordingly 

blazoned. 


The  Saltier,  is  a  Kind  of  St.  Andrew's  Crofs ,  an- 
tiently  called  the  Crofs  of  Burgundy. — The  Saltier  may 
be  faid  to  be  compofcd  of  a  bended  Dexter  and  Sinifter, 
crofting  each  other  in  the  Center  of  the  Efcurcheon. 
Its  ordinary  Breadth  when  alone  is  one  Third  of  the 
Efcutcheon.  It  is  fometimes  bore  alaize,  and  fometimes 
in  Number,  placed  in  different  Parts  of  the  Field: 
Sometimes  charged,  countercharged  with  the'  Field,  ac¬ 
companied,  raguled,  engrailed,  indented ,  quarterly- 
quartered,  & ?c. 

The  Saltier  was  antiently  a  Piece  of  the  Knight’s  Har- 
nels,  being  fattened  to  the  Saddle,  and  ferving  him  for  a 
Stirrup  to  mount  on  y  and  it  was  hence  it  had  its  Name 
Saltier ,  by  the  French  Sautoir ,  from  fauter ,  to  leap.- — - 
It  was  made  of  Silk  Cord,  or  fomc  other  Kind  of  Cord 
covered  with  rich  Stuff*. 

Others  will  have  it  that  the  original  Saltier  was  a  Kind 
of  Pallifade,  ferving  to  fence  Parks,  Woods,  i$c.  where 
wild  Beafts  were  inclofed.  Though  Spelman  fays  it  was 
an  Inftrument  for  the  taking  them,  thus  called,  quod  fit 
in  ufu  in  faltu.  LaftJy,  others  allure  us,  that  Saltier  was 
antiently  the  Figure  of  an  Engine,  which  being  full  of 
Pins  was  ufed  in  the  fealing  of  the  Walls  of  a  befieged 
Place  j  whence  its  Origin  from  fauter ,  as  it  helped  the 
Soldiers  to  leap  over  the  Wall. 

Colombiere  adds  thirty-three  more  Sorts  of  Croffcs  to 
thofe  above-mentioned,  viz. — A  Croix  remplie ,  which 
is  only  one  Crofs  charged  with  another ;  a  Crofs  party , 
that  is,  one  half  of  one  Colour,  and  the  other  of  ano¬ 
ther  ;  a  Crofs  quartered ,  that  is,  the  oppofite  Quarters  of 
feveral  Colours  •,  a  Crofs  of  Jive  Pieces ,  that  is,  of  fo 
many  Colours ;  a  Crofs  moujfue  and  abaijfdc  \  a  Crofs 
bar  bee  \  a  Crofs  croiffantdc,  or  crcfccntcd ,  that  is,  having  a 
Crcfccnt  at  each  End  *,  a  Crofs  forked  of  three  Points ;  a 
Crofs panctec  of  three  Pieces  •,  a  Crofs  reffercelee  ;  a  Crofs 
pointed  \  a  Crofs  anker  cd,  and  fur-anker ed\  a  Crofs  anker cd 
with  Snakes  Heads  i  a  Crofs  orlcd  ;  a  high  Crofs  ;  a  Crofs 
rayonnante ,  or  catting  out  Rays  of  Glory  *,  a  Crofs  of 
Malta  *,  a  Crofs  of  the  Holy  Ghoft ;  a  Crofs  forked  like  the 
antient  Rclls  for  Mufkets  *,  a  Crofs  with  eight  Points ;  a 
Crofs  bourdonnec  \  a  Crofs  cramponee  and  tournee  \  a  Crofs 
c abide  \  a  Crofs  inclining  \  a  Crofs  Pater  nofir ee ,  that  is 
made  of  Beads,  though  we  moft  properly  call  it  me  croix 
cn  chapel  let  \  a  Crofs  treflee  \  a  Crofs  Jleuronee  ;  a  Crofs 
vaidde. ,  decide,  and  Pommetee ;  a  Crofs  crenellde  and 
Matt tlce  \  a  Crofs  with  four  Steps  to  every  Arm  ;  a 
Crofs  rounded  \  a  Crofs  and  an  half  \  a  Crofs  eftoillde  or 
Starways ;  a  Crofs  corded  ;  a  Crofs  doubled  of  fix  Pieces 
fet  together  ;  a  double  Crofs  foiit  in  pale  ;  a  long  Crofs 
cut  in  Pieces  and  difmembered  ;  a  Crofs  coupcd ,  or  cut 
through  in  Fettle,  of  the  two  contrary  Colours  to  the 
f  ield  •,  a  Chevron  furmoimted  by  an  half  Crofs  i  four 
lails  of  Erin  ins  in  a  Crofs ,  the  Tops  of  the  Ermins  op- 
pofuc  to  each  other  in.  the  Middle  \  four  Pieces  of  Wire 
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placed  .crofs- ways,  and  counterpointing  in-  the  Center  ; 
the  Crofs  or  Sword  of  St.  James  \  Crofs  pot ence  cramponee 
on  the  dexter  upper  Arm,  and  a  Potence  about  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Shaft. 

Thefe  are  the  various  Crojfes  wc  find  in  the  aforelaid 
Authors,  which  fome  may  think  too  many,  as  not  being 
all  ufed  in  England  \  but  Heraldry,  like  all  other  Arcs 
and  Sciences,  extends  to  all  Countries,  and  all  Terms  ufed 
require  to  be  explained. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  Crojfes  that  the  Variety  is  fo  great, 
the  like  is  found  in  many  other  Bearings,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  Lions,  and  the  Parts  of  them  5  whereas  the  lame 
Colombiere  gives  us  no  Jels  than  ninety-fix  Varieties.  Leigh 
mentions  but  forty-fix  feveral  Crojfes,  Sylvames  Morgan 
twenty-fix,  Upton  thirty,  Johannes  de-Bado  Anreo  twelve, 
and  others,  whom  it  is  needlefs  to  mention.  —  Upton 
owns,  he  dares  not  prefume  to  afeertain  all  the  various 
Crojfes  ufed  in  Arms,  for  that  they  are  at  prefen t  almoft 
innumerable  ;  and  therefore  he  only  takes  Notice  of  fuch 
as  had  been  ufed  in  his  own  Time. 

The  Chief,  is  the  fecond  honourable  Ordinary,  and 
is  placed  athwart  the  Top  of  rhe  Coat,  containing  one 
third  Part  of  its  Height. 

When  the  Efcutcheon  is  cut  in  Stone,  or  in  Relievo, 
•the  Chief  Hands  prominent  beyond  the  reft,  and  is  fup- 
poied  to  reprefen t  the  Diadem  of  the  antient  Kings  and 
Prelates,  or  the  Calks  of  the  Knights. 

It  is  frequently  without  any  Ornament ;  fometimes  it 
is  charged  with  other  Bearings  j  fometimes  it  is  of  a 
Colour  or  Metal  different  from  that  of  the  Coat. 

The  Line  that  binds  it  at  Bottom  is  fometimes  ftraight, 
fometimes  indented,  engrailed,  embattelcd,  lozenged,  tsfr. 
Thus,  fay  they,  the  Field  is  Gules,  a  chief  Argent,  &c. 
Again  lie  bears  Gules,  a  chief  Crenele,  or  embatteled 
Argent. 

Sometimes  one  Chief  is  borne  on  another,  exprelfed  by 
a  Line  drawn  along  the  upper  Part  of  the  Chief  5  when 
the  Line  is  along  the  under  Part  it  is  called  a  Fillet. 
Tiie  irrft  is  an  Addition  of  Honour,  the  fecond  a  Di¬ 
minution. 

The  Chief  is  faid  to  be  abaifed ,  when  it  is  detached 
from  the  upper  Edge  of  the  Coat,  by  the  Colour  of  the 
Field  which  is  over  it ;  and  which  retrenches  from  it 
one  Third  of  its  Height. — They  alfo  fay,  a  Chief  is 
chevroned,  paled,  or  bended ,  when  it  has  a  Chevron,  Pale, 
or  Bend  contiguous  to  it,  and  of  the  fame  Colour  with 
itfelf. — A  Chief  is  faid  to  be  fupported,  when  the  two 
Thirds  a- top  are  of  the  Colour  of  the  Field,  and  that  at 
Bottom  of  a  different  Colour. 

Pale,  the  third  honourable  Honorary  in  my  Cata¬ 
logue,  is  the  Reprefentation  of  a  Pale  or  Stake  placed 
upright ;  and  comprehending  the  whole  Height  of  the 
Coat,  from  the  Top  of  the  Chief  to  the  Point. — When 
the  Pale  is  {Ingle,  it  is  to  contain  one  Third  of  the 
Breadth  of  the  Shield  •,  when  there  are  feveral  more 
properly  called  Pallets,'  they  are  proportioned  fo,  as 
that  two  take  up  two  Fifths  of  the  Shield,  and  three  take 
up  three  Sevenths :  And  in  thofe  Cafes  the  Number  of 
Pieces  is  fpecificd  as  well  as  that  of  thofe  they  are  charged 
withal,  &c. 

Pales  are  bore  various  Ways,  as  wavy,  crenelle,  fail! is, 
indented,  ingrailed,  &c.  There  are  alfo  toweled  and  faming 
Pales,  which  are  pointed,  fometimes  waved,  &c. 

The  French ,  fays  Mackenzy ,  obferve  that  Soldiers  in 
antient  Times,  carried  Pales  of  Wood  for  their  Encamp¬ 
ment,  which  they  fixed  in  the  Earth  :  And,  according 
to  Varenne,  they  are  bellowed  on  him  who  impaled  a 
City  for  its  Defence. 

A  Pallet,  in  the  Englf/h  Heraldry,  is  the  Moiety 
or  one  Half  of  the  Pale,  and  therefore  receives  its  Name 
of  Diminution,  as  being  a  demy  or  little  Pale:  And  an 
Endorfc  is  the  fourth  Part  of  the  Pallet. 

The  French  have  no  fuch  Diminutive  of  a  Pale ,  tho* 
they  have  fuch  a  Bearing,  which  they  only  call  Pale. 

The  Ben  ft,  our  next  honourable  Ordinary,  is  formed 
by  two  Lines,  drawn  diagonally  or  athwart,  from  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Shield  on  the  Right,  to  the  lower  Parc 
on  the  Left  ;  being  fuppofed  to  repreient  a  Shoulder-Belt, 
or  Scarf  worn  over  the  Shoulder,'  —  It  contains  a  third 
Part  of  the  Field  when  charged,  and  a  fifth  when  plain. 

It 
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It  is  fornetimes  indented,  ingmiled,  &c. 

Heralds  fpeak  of  a  Bend  dexter ,  and  a  Bend finijler. — 
A  Bend  dexter  is  that  properly  and  ablblutely  called  a 
Bend-,  which  Word  dexter  is  ufually  annexed  to  prevent 
Miftakes,  and  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Bend  fmijler,  which 
is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  alter  the  French 
Heralds,  a  Bar ,  barre. 

The  Bend  JiniJier  is  fubdivided  into  the  Scarf  or  Scarp , 
and  the  Battoon  ;  which  latter  is  the  fourth  Part  of  the 
Bend ,  and  the  mod  ufual  Mark  of  Illegitimacy  ;  but 
then  it  never  extends  itfelf  quite  athwart  the  Shield,  blit 
is  cut  off  a  little  at  each  End. 

When  two  ftraight  Lines  drawn  within  the  Bend,  run. 
nearly  parallel  to  the  outward  Edges  of  it,  this  is  called 
voiding  ;  and  he  that  bears  it,  is  laid  to  bear  a  Bend 
voided. 

A  Bend  is  fub- divided  into  a  Benlet  or  Bandelet ,  which 
is  the  fixth  Part  of  the  Shield  ;  a  Garter ,  which  is  the 
Moiety  of  a  Bend  ;  a  Cofi,  which  is  the  fourth  Part  of  a 
Bend  ;  and  a  Ribband ,  which  is  the  Moiety  of  a  Cofi  or 
Cotife. 

Fesse,  the  next  honourable  Ordinary  of  the  Efcut- 
cheon,  divides  it  horizontally  in  the  Middle,  and  fepa- 
rates  the  Chief  from  the  Point.  It  is  fuppofed  to  repre- 
fent  a  broad  Girdle,  or  Belt  of  Honour,  which  Kniglus 
at  Arms  were  anciently  girded  withal.  The  Fejfe  pol- 
fefles  the  Center  of  the  Kfcutcheon,  and  contains  in  Breadth 
one  third  Part  thereof.  When  it  takes  up  lefs  than  its 
proper  Breadth  it  is  called  a  Bar. 

The  Fejfe  has  no  Diminutives  in  the  EngliJJ)  Heraldry, 
which  Mackenxy  wonders  at,  feeing  the  Englifh  Heralds 
alTign  fo  many  to  other  Ordinaries  :  While  the  French 
call  little  Faces,  Triangles ,  if  they  be  equal  in  Number*, 
and  Bur  ells  if  they  be  unequal,  as  five  or  levcn. 

Chevron,  or  Cheveron,  which  is  the  next  Ordi¬ 
nary,  reprefents  two  Rafters  of  a  Houfe  joined  together 
without  any  Divifion  :  It  defeends  from  the  Chief  to¬ 
wards  the  Extremities  of  the  Coat,  in  Form  of  a  Pair  of 
CompafTes  half  open. 

The  Chevron  is  the  Symbol  of  Prote&ion,  fay  fome, 
or  of  Conflancy  according  to  others  :  Some  lay  it  repre¬ 
fents  the  Knight’s  Spurs  ;  others,  the  Iiead-Attire  of 
Priefteffes  *,  others  a  Piece  of  the  Lift,  or  the  Barrier,  or 
Fence  of  a  Park. 

When  it  is  alone  it  Ihould  take  up  the  third  Part  of 
'  the  Coat :  When  it  is  accompanied  with  any  other  Bear¬ 
ings,  its  Breadth  mult  be  adjufted  thereby. 

It  is  bore  divers  Ways,  lomctimes  in  Chief,  fometimes 
in  Bafe,  fometimes  marched,  fometimes  reverfed,  &c. 

The  Chevron  is  fometimes  charged  with  another  Chev¬ 
ron,  one  Third  of  its  own  Height. 

Two  Chevrons  are  allowed  in  the  fame  Field,  but  not 
more*,  when  they  exceed  that  Number  they  arc  called 
Chevromvife  or  Chevron  els.  There  arc  Chevrons  of  fevcral 


Pieces. 

A  Chevron  is  laid  to  be  abafed,  when  its  Point  does 
not  approach  the  Head  of  the  Chief,  nor  reach  further 
than  the  Middle  of  the  Coat  ;  mutilated  when  it  does  not 
touch  the  Extremes  of  the  Coat  ;  cloven ,  w!.ui  the  upper 
Point  is  taken  oh',  fo  that  the  Pieces  only  touch  at  one 
of  the  Angles  ;  broken ,  when  one  Branch  is  leparatcd 
into  two  Pieces  ;  touched,  when  the  Point  is  turned  to¬ 
wards  one  Side  of  the  Eicutcheon  •,  divided ,  when  the 
Branches  arc  ol  fevcral  Metals,  or  when  Metal  is  oppofed 
to  Colour  •,  Diverted ,  when  the  Point  is  towards  the 
Point  of  the  Coat,  and  its  Branches  towards  the  Chief. 

A  Coat  is  laid  to  be  ebevroned ,  when  it  is  filled  with 
an  equal  Number  of  Chevrons,  of  Colour  and  Metal. 

Counter chcvroncd,  is  when  it  is  fo  divided,  as  that  Co¬ 
lour  is  oppolite  to  Metal,  and  vice  verfii. 

The  next  in  Order  to  the  Chevron  is  the  Bar,  Baku, 
or  Bar  re,  nearly  rdcmbling  the  Fefie  •,  from  which  it 
only  differs  by  its  N.irrownei.s,  and  by  this,  that  the  liar 
may  be  placed  in  any  Part  ol  the  Field,  whereas  the  Fefs 
is  confined  to  a  fingle  Place. 

The  Frem h  have  no  ilicli  Ordinary  as  this;  for  what 
the  Knglijb  call  a  Bend  finificr,  they  call  it  a  Barre  ;  and 
when  they  lay  lie  bears  Banes  or  Barre ,  they  mean  a 
Beating  like  their  Scarpcs  or  bended  Sinillcr ;  anil  fo  on 
the  central y,  when  we  blazon  what  they  call  Barrs 


or  barry,  .they  fay  Faces  or  face. 

Giron,  the  next  in  Order,  is  an  Ordinary  confiding 
of  two  ftraight  Lines  drawn  from  divers  Parts  of  the 
Kitutdieon,  and  meeting  in  an  acute  Angle  in  the  ft.fs 
Point  of  the  Janie. 

The  Word  is  French,  and  literally  fignifics  the  Gre - 
mi um  or  Lap.  In  Latin  they  are  called  pinnule  odlov.ee 
and  Merit  oblango-laxi  by  the  Italians. 

It  the  G irons  be  eight  in  Number,  fays  Mackcnzy, 
they  need  not  be  exprefled,  but  if  there  be  fewer,  or 
more,  it  mult. 

Girons  are  bore  diverfely,  viz.  fingle,  by  Couples  of 
fix,  of  eight,  of  ten,  and  of  twelve. 

When  a  Coat  has  fix,  eight,  or  ten  of  thefe  Girons 
meeting  or  centring  in  the  Middle  of  the  Coat,  it  is  faid 
to  be  gironne  or  girrony. 

Some,  in  Head  of  gronne ,  fay  parti,  couppe ,  tranche \ 
and  taille ,  by  reafon  the  Girons  are  formed  by  fuch  Di- 
vi lions  of  the  Field.  Four  G irons  form  a  Saltier,  and 
eight  a  Crol's. 


Note,  That  the  Heralds  give  feveral  Reafons  for  the 
heretofore  mention’d  Ordinaries  being  called  honoura¬ 
ble.  r.  Their  great  Antiquity,  as  having  been  ufed 
ever  ftnee  Armoury  was  fet  on  Foot.  And,  2.  For 
that  they  denote  the  Ornaments  moft  necefTary  for  no¬ 
ble  and  generous  Men  :  Thus  the  Chief  reprefents  the 
Helmet,  Wreath,  or  Crown,  covering  the  Head  : 
The  Pale  reprefents  his  Lance  or  Spear:  The  Bend 
and  Bar,  his  Belt:  The  Bejfe ,  his  Scarf:  The  Crofi 
and  Saltier,  his  Sword  :  The  Chevron,  his  Boots  and 
Spurs  :  And  the  Bordure  and  Orle,  his  Coat  of  Mail. 

As  to  the  allotting  or  diftributing  of  thefe  Ordina¬ 
ries,  fome  Authors  write,  that  when  a  Gentleman 
having  behaved  himfcJf  gallantly  in  Fight,  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  Prince,  or  General,  and  a  fuitable  Coat 
Armour  order’d  him  ;  if  he  were  wounded  in  the 
Head,  they  gave  him  a  Chief ;  if  in  the  Legs  he  had 
a  Chevron  ;  and  if  his  Sword  and  Armour  were 
cliJcolour’d  with  the  Blood  of'  Enemies,  a  Croft  or 
Bordure. 

Some  Heralds  have  attempted  to  increafe  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  honourable  Ordinaries  to  twenty  ;  adding  to 
thole  abovemention’d,  the  plain  Quarter,  the  Efctit- 
chcon,  Cappe  dexter  and  fmifter,  Emmancb  dexter  and 
Unifier,  Chaujfc  dexter  and  finiltcr,  and  the  Point; 
but  thefe  arc  not  yet  authorized. 


Bcfkles  the  above-mention M  honourable  Ordinaries , 
there  arc  other  Ordinaries,  comp o fed  of  the  like 
lanes,  viz. 

The  Canton,  which  is  a  fquare  Portion  of  the  Ef- 
cutchcon,  parted  from  the  reft.  It  has  not  any  fixed 
Proportion  ;  tho’  regularly  it  fhould  be  lefs  than  a  Quar¬ 
ter  :  It  is  often  only  a  ninth  Part,  and  ufed  as  an  Addi¬ 
tion  or  Difference,  frequently  to  exprefs  Baflardy. 

The ' Canton  is  fometimes  placed  at  the  right  Corner, 
and  fometimes  at  the  left,  in  which  latter  Cafe,  it  is  cal¬ 
led  a  Canton  fmifter. 

The  Canton  is  form’d  of  two  limit  Lines,  the  one 
drawn  perpendicularly  from  the  Chief,  and  the  other 
tran fverle  from  the  Side  of  the  Efcutcheon,  and  meet¬ 
ing  therewith  in  a  right  Angle,  near  to  the  Corner  of 
the  Efcucchcon. 

Mackenxy  and  Guillim  fay,  that  it  is  called  Canton 
lrom  the  French  Word  Canton ,  which  fignifics  a  Corner; 
and  it  reprefents  the  Banner  which  has  been  given  to  the 
Bearer,  as  a  Reward  of  his  Service  ;  or  at  leaf!  is  equiva¬ 
lent,  as  ii  a  Banner  had  been  given  him. 

The  Quarter,  an  Ordinary  of  the  like  Compoli- 
tion  with  the  Canton,  and  occupies  the  tune  Places,  and 
bears  a  great  Refemblance  to  it  ;  inlbmuch  that  the  fame 
Rules  that  1'erve  for  the  one,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
other.  The  Idle  Difference  between  them  is,  that  the 
Canton  keeps  only  a  CamJe  or  final!  Portion  of  the 
El'eutcheon  ;  and  rlie  Quarter  comprehends  the  lull 
fourth  Part  of  the  Eicutcheon. 

The  Pi i.u,  which  is  an  Ordinary  confiding  of  two¬ 
fold  I  fines,  formed  in  the  Manner  of  a  Wedge  ;  that’s 
to  Jay  broad  at  t lie  upper  End,  and  dimi milling  by  De¬ 
grees  throughout  with  a  comely  Narrownefi,  and  taper 
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Growth,  meeting  together  at  the  lower  End  in  an  acute 
Angle. 

A  Pile*  fays  Mackenzy ,  rep  relents  that  Engine  where- 
hv  Soldiers  and  others  fecured  the  Foundations  of  their 
Buildings  ;  and  have  fince  been  given  to  fuch  as  were 
very  uieful  in  founding  Commonwealths,  Colonies,  or 
Families :  But  he  obferves,  that  three  Piles  are  often 
mifta.be  n  for  the  Pa fii  on -Nails,  which  were  common 
Symbols  affumed  by  fuch  as  went  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Others  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Pile  is  probably  form¬ 
ed  in  Imitation  of  the  Roman  Ptlum ,  which  was  a  tapcr- 
\ncr  Dart  about  5  Feet  long,  and  .fharpen’d  at  the  Point 

with  Steel. 

The  Pile  is  borne  inverted,  in  graded,  &c.  like  other 
Ordinaries,  and  iffues  indifferently  from  any  Point  of  the 
Verne  of  the  Efcutcheon.  He  bears  a  Pile  Gules  by  the 

Name  of  Chan  do  is . 

The  Flask,  or  Flanch,  which  is  an  Ordinary 
formed  by  an  arched  Line,  which  begins  at  the  Corner  of 
the  Chief,  and  ends  in  the  Bafe  of  the  Efcutcheon. 
planches  are  always  borne  by  Pairs. 

Leigh  makes  planch  and  Flajk  two  diftinff  Bearings, 
whereof  the  former  is  more  bent  in  than  the  latter;  but 
G/Mw  judicioufly  makes  them  but  one,  which  he  calls 
plavguc. 

The  Voider,  an  Ordinary,  whole  Figure  is  much 
like  that  of  the  Plajk  or  Planch  ;  only  that  it  does  not 
bend  fo  much. 

This  Armoury,  they  fay,  is  properly  the  Reward  of  a 
Gentlewoman  that  lias  well  ferved  her  Prince.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  borne  by  Pairs. 

Befides  the  above-mention’d  Charges  of  the  Efcut¬ 
cheon,  which  are  called  proper ,  there  are  others  called 
common  Charges ,  viz.  celeftial  Intelligences ,  as  Angels, 
Cherubinis,  Sec.  Planets,  as  the  Sun,  Moon,  Stars,  See. 
FoffiJs,  as  all  Sorts  of  precious  and  other  Stones  ;  Vege¬ 
tables,  as  Fruits,  Trees,  Flowers,  &c.  Animals,  as  Lions, 
Leopards ,  Wolves,  Horfcs ,  Griffins,  Bears,  Eagles , 
Cocks,  Sec.  Fifties  of  all  Sorts. 

Pli  begin  by  the  Defcription  of  Angels  and  Cheru¬ 
binis,  which  are  either  volant,  ftanding,  or  kneeling,  with 
their  Wings  either  extended ,  di [played,  or  crofted  ;  and 
thefe  are  often  of  different  Metals  or  Colours.  The 
Angels  almoft  always  at  full  Length;  and  the  Cherubinis 
with  only  their  Head  and  Wings. 

Of  the  heavenly  Bodies,  the. Star  is  the  firft  in  Dig¬ 
nity,  and  being  frequently  borne  on  the  Shield,  and  ho¬ 
nourable  Ordinaries,  Pll  /peak  of  it  firft,  by  obferving, 
that  it  differs  from  the  Mullet  or  Spur-Rowel ,  in  that  it 
is  not  pierced  as  this  lad  is. 

The  Star,  in  Heraldry,  ufually  confifts  of  five  Rays 
or  Sparks.  When  it  has  fix  or  eight,  as  among  the  Ger- 
mans  and  Italians,  particular  Mention  mud  be  made 
thereof  in  Blazoning. 

I  he  Sun,  is  blazoned  according  to  his  different 
Phafcs,  and  is  either  called  ///  its  Glory,  or  rayoning, 
when  in  its  greated  Radiancy ;  or  cclipfed,  or  in  a 
Cloud,  and  iometimes  none  but  his  Rays  appearing. 

The  Moon,  is  alfo  blazon'd  according  to  its  Phafcs; 
and  is  either  Crefccnt,  when  with  her  Horns  up  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Efcutcheon,  or  hicrefcent,  when  fhc  enters 
into  her  firft  Quarter,  and  has  her  Horns  towards  die 
dexter  Part  of  the  Efcutcheon  ;  and  when  in  her  Eclipfc, 
it  is  called  Detriment. 

A  Comet  has  alfo  its  Place  in  Heraldry,  and  is  called 

Streaming. 

Next  to  th.c*  Planets  I’ll  place  the  Elements,  fincc  fonic- 
bmes  they  arc:  lenind  in  an  Efcutcheon. 

I  lie  Fire,  which  is  conJidcr’tl  as  the  mod  noble  of 
t^cnh  and  is  either  FI  am  ant  or  Scinlillant,  and  fomc- 
d”R*s  both. 

The  Si: a,  which  we’ll  take  for  Water  in  general,  is 
blazon’d  waved,  in  French  Ondoiec. 

Ihe  Earth,  is  Jcldom  or  never  reprefented  but  in 
|>arft  in  the  Blazon,  which  admits  only  of  Mountains, 

Rocks,  and  Hands,  which  are  differenced  by  their 
Metal  or  Colour. 

01  all I  precious  Stones,  the  Escarhunci.r  is  the  mofi 
in  Ufe  in  Heraldry,  and  is  a  Charge, or  Bearing  confid¬ 
ing  of  eight  Radii,  or  Spokes;  four  whereof  make) 
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a  common  Crofs,  and  the  other  four  a  Saltier; 

Some  call  thefe  Radii  Rations,  or  Staves ,  becdufe 
round  and  enriched  with  Buttons,  or  pearl’d  like  Pilgrims 
Staves  ;  and  frequently  tipped  or  terminated  with  Flower 
de  Luces.  Others  blazon  them  royal  Scepters,  placed  in 
^Saltier  pale  and  fefie. 

From  thcFoflils  Pll  pals  to  the  Vegetables,  and  among 
them  place  Trees  fird  in  Order;  which  are  blazoned 
in  a  different  Manner,  according  to  their  different  Pro¬ 
duffs,  Shapes,  &c.  for  Example,  according  to  their 
Produffs,  an  Oak  is  blazoned  acorncd,  a  Pine  Apple 
Tree,  Pear  Tree,  i£c.  f  rutted ;  if  reprefented  with  Fruits 
on  them. 

According  to  their  Shapes,  they  are  either  Trunks  of 
Trees,  and  arc  blazon’d  eradicated,  or  mooted  up  by  the 
Root ;  or  Limbs  of  Trees,  and  are  blazon’d  trunhated \ 
or  raguled,  or  both  ;  or  Stocks  or  Stumps  of  Trees*  and 
are  blazon’d  coupcd,  or  eradicated,  or  both  ;  or  Branches 
of  Trees,  which  are  blazon’d  either  flawed  ox  flipped,  or 
both  :  Or  Slips  or  Leaves,  which  arc  blazon’d  either 
pendant,  bendway s,  barway s,  flipped,  proper ,  in  fattier , 
or  erebied. 

The  Fruits  of  Trees  have  alfo  their  Place  in  Heraldry, 
and  are  either  flipped,  pendant,  ere  lied,  proper,  or  have 
their  Stalks  trunked. 

Note,  Than  Trees,  their  Trunks,  Limbs,  Branches* 

Slips,  Fruits,  £dV.  are  all  of  the  different  Metals  and 

Colours  adapted  to  Heraldry . 

Flowers  arc  the  next  Charges  which  fall  under  our 
Confidcration ;  and  are  blazon’d  cither  bearded,  [ceded, 
or  flipped. 

From  Flowers  Pll  pafs  to  Herbs  of  all  Sorts ;  and 
particularly  to  Corn,  which  is  blazon’d  either  couped , 
bladed ,  eared,  or  in  Stalks,  or  in  Garbe  or  Sheaf,  which 
Sheaf  is  fubjeff  to  different  Changes,  according  to  the 
different  Metals  and  Colours  of  Heraldry. 

We  muff  not  forget  here  the  Fleur  de  lys,  which  is  the 
Bearing  of  the  Kings  of  France  ;  and  which  are  blazon’d 
either  Or,  Argent ,  &c.  according  to  the  different  Sorts 
of  Metals,  and  Colours  of  Heraldry. 

Trefoil,  which  is  blazon’d  cither  crazed  in  the 
Stalk ,  or. flipped ;  as  well  as  the  Cinquefoils. 

Animals  are  the  next  in  Order. 

.  Lyons,  Griffins,  Wolves,  and  Bears,  if  exaffiy  in 
pale,  are  faid  to  be  rampant ;  but  if  fet  more  bend-ways, 
Lyons,  Wolves,  and  Bears,  are  fali an t ;  Griffins,  [grant. 
Lyons  are  alfo  langued  (i.  e.  tongued)  and  armed,  i.  c. 
have  their  Nails  of  fomc  different  Colour  from  that 
of  the  Body.  Griffins  are  armed,  i.  c.  their  Talons 
arc  of  a  different  Colour  from  the  reft  of  their  Body. 
Eagles  and  Swans  numbered,  i.  c.  when  their  Feet  arc  of 
a  different  Colour  from  the  reft  of  their  Body.  .  Hawks 
arc  jeffed  and  balled  ;  jcjfcd,  when  they  fecm  to  fpring  or 
fhoot  out  of  fomc.  other  Charge.  Cocks  arc  armed,  crcjl - 
ed,  and  velloped.  Crcftcd  when  their  Crcjl  is  different 
from  the  reft  of  the  Body.  Capons  arc  armed,  crcjl  ed ,  and 
jow  lopped. 

Lyons  arc  mo  ft  commonly  borne  whole,  and  then 
they  arc  either  rampant,  guar  dan  t,  or  rampant-regardant. 
When  they  arc  fet  more  bend-ways,  they  are  term’d  fa¬ 
li  ant.  A  Ho  they  arc  borne  paft'ant,  pajj ant -regardant, 
fejant  (or fitting)  con chant  (or  lying)  dormant  (or fleeping) 
jcjfant,  ffiuant,  and  naffiant. 

Lyons ,  or  any  other  Creature  that  proceeds  from  the 
Bottom  of  any  Ordinary,  is  term’d  iftuant  •„  when  over 
two  Colours,  jcjfant  ;  when  from  the  Middle,  naffiant, 
or  fw hunting  ;  yet  thefe  arc  Iometimes  called  Demi- Lyons. 
A  Lyon,  or  other  Thing,  laid  to  be  unbraled,  is  when 
the  Shape  is  only  tricked  out  with  a  Pencil,  and  the  Field 
appears  through  it.  Lyons  arc  fomcrimes  borne  harry, 
vairy,  ncbulce,  Sec. 

St  a  os  arc  blazon’d  either  tripping,  ftanding  at  gaze, 
lodged  (when  retting  on  a  Mount)  [[ringing  forward,  and 
currant  (when  running).  Bucks,  when  their  1  loins  arc 
Jpokc  of,  arc  laid  to  be  attired.  All  Creatures  that  arc 
fet  one  puffing  contrary  to  the  other,  arc  laid  10  be  coun¬ 
ter  [affiant  ;  il  two  Hand  Face  to  Face  upright,  they  arc 
term’d  combatant ;  il  Back  to  Back,  cnaorjed. 

Creatures  partly  borne,  as  the  Head,.  Lev ,  &c.  arc 
G  g  either 
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cither  erafed  (or  torn  off)  ccuped  (cut  off)  Tire  Paw  of 
a  Lyon  being  called  a  Gamb. 

When  Lyons-,  Eagles,  and  other  fierce  Creatures  are 
catingv  they  are  term’d  ravening  *,  but  when  they  appear 
with  Flower  de  Luces,  &c.  in  their  Mouth,  it  may  be 
faid  /wallowing  or  devouring. 

All  Fowls  are  borne  going,  fitting,  /landing,  or  vo¬ 
lant,  i.  c.  flying.  The  Becks  and  Feet  of  Cocks,  CiV. 
are  termed  armed.  But  Eagles  Feet  are  called  Talons , 
they  arc  often  borne  with  two  Pleads,  and  now 
and  then  doled,  which  is  when  their  Wings  are  not 
fpread. 

Fishes  are  cither  term’d  naianl,  or  bauriant.  Naiant 
or  naiant ,  when  drawn  in  an  horizontal  Pofturc,  leffe- 
wilc,  or  traverfly  a-crofs  the  Elcutcheon  ;  that  being 
their  fwi mining  Pofture.  Hauriani  when  c reded  up¬ 
right.  When  three  or  four  are  borne  intermixing  with 
each  other,  it  is  term’d  fretted. 

Bcafts,  Birds,  Flowers,  or  any  other  Thing,  when 
but  three  in  the  Field,  and  not  laid  to  be  i n  pale,  in  bend , 
or  in  fejfie ,  they  always  ftand  two  above,  and  one  be¬ 
low  ;  and  when  there  are  fix,  three,  two,  and  one.  If 
there  be  any  Ordinary  in  the  Field,  where  arc  three 
Things,  it  alters  not  their  Pofition  j  but  if  there  be  fix, 
they  are  commonly  fet  orhcrwiie. 

Beafts,  Birds,  Flowers,  &c.  when  of  the  Colour  na¬ 
tural  to  them,  in  Blazoning,  are  term’d  proper. 

Note,  That  Martlets  arc  Birds  always  painted  without 
Legs,  becaufc  they  never  ule  them,  although  they 
have  them  ;  and  Aicrions  arc  Birds  wanting  Beaks, 
Legs,  and  Feet.  Furs  have  alfo  a  Place  in  Heraldry , 
particularly  Ermin,  or  Ermine,  which  is  a  white  Fur , 
powder’d  or  interfpcrlcd  with  black  Spots. 

It  is  luppofed  to  reprefen t  the  Skin  of  an  Animal  of 
the  fame  Denomination  ;  which  fome  will  have  a  Water- 
Rat,  others  a  Sort  ofWeazel,  and  others  an  Armenian 
Moufe.  In  Eft  eft,  there  is  no  Animal  whofe  Skin  na¬ 
turally  correfponds  to  the  Plerald’s  Ermin. 

The  Animal  is  Milk  white,  and  fo  far  it  is  from  Spots, 
that  Tradition  has  it,  he  will  rather  die,  or  be  taken, 
than  fully  its  Whitcncls.  Whence  its  fymboiical  Ule. 

But  white  Skins  having  for  many  Ages  been  ul'ed  for 
the  Linings  of  the  Robes  of  Magiftratcs,  and  great  Men  •, 
the  Furriers  at  length,  to  add  to  their  Beauty,  ufed  to 
few  Bits  of  the  black  'Pails  of  thole  Creatures  upon  the 
white  Skins,  to  render  them  the  more  conlpicuous  ; 
which  Alteration  was  introduc’d  into  Armoury. 

The  fable  Spots  in  Ermin,  arc  not  of  any  determinate 
Number,  but  may  be  more  or  Ids  at  tJicPlcafurc  of  the 
Painter  or  Furrier. 

We  call  Ermine,  v.  g.  a  Crofs  Ermine,  a  Crols  com- 
poled  of  four  Ermin  Spots.  It  mult  be  oblerv’d,  that  the 
Colours  in  Inch  Arms  are  not  to  be  exprefled,  by  Re:i- 
fon  neither  the  Croft  nor  the  Arms  can  be  of  any  Colour 
but  white  and  black. 

Colon  bier  e  blazons  it,  quatre  queues  d'  Ermine  cn  Croix. 
The  Editor  of  (ini Him  dclcribcs  it  thus,  a  Croft  of  font* 
Ermines  \  or  more  properly  of  four  Ermine  Spots  in  the 
Crofs  \  it  is  the  Coat  ot  llurflon  in  Chcjhire, 

The  Coat  of  the  antient  Dukes  ol  Bretagne,  and  at 
prefent  ol  the  Province,  is  Ermines  fans  numbre  \  or  a 
Field  Ermine,  without  any  Charge  or  Addition  ;  and 
that  of  the  1  Ionic  of  Cod  logon,  is  by  Conccfiion  of  thole 
Dukes,  as  a  Reward  for  the  great  Attachment  of  my 
Anccllors  to  their  natural  Sovereigns,  and  their  lignal 
Services  both  in  the  Field,  and  in  the  Cabinet,  a  Field 
Chiles,  charged  with  three  Ffcntcheous  Ermine,  two  in 
Chief  and  one  in  Point*,  or  according  to  our  modern 
Manner  ol'  Blazoning,  two  and  one. 

P'.r mins  arc  ufed  by  fome  Engliflj  Writers  for  the  Re¬ 
verie  of  Erwins,  i.c.  for  white  Spots  on  a  black  Field  : 
Hut  on  what  f  oundation  no  Body  can  cell,  for  the  French , 
from  whom  the  Eng l if h  (as  they  themfcivcsconfeJs)  have 
their  Heraldry,  have  no  Inch  Term,  but  call  this  black 
powder’d  with  white,  Cotilrc- Ermine  \  as  denoting  the 
Counter,  or  Reverie  ol’  Ermine,  which  is  white  powder’d 
with  black. 

What  the  French  blazon  feme  d'  Ermines  de  fable. ,  lbinc 


Englijh  Authors  call  it  Eminites,  which  iliou id  feefn  a 
Diminutive  of  Ermine,  and  naturally  to  fignify  little  A?-- 
mines  •,  but  they  are  miftaken,  fince  Ermhntes  exprcHcx 
•  a  white  Field  powder’d  with  black  *,  only  every  Spot  has 
a  little  red  Flair  therein. 

Vair,  is  alfo  a  Kind  of  Fur  or  Doubling,  confiflino- 
of  divers  little  Pieces,  Argent  and  Azure,  reiemblino-t 
Dutch  U,  or  a  Bcll-Glafs. 

Vdirs  have  their  Point  Azure,  oppofite  to  their  Point 
Argent,  and  the  Bafe  Argent  to  the  Azure. 

When  there  are  only  two  or  three  Fairs,  the  antient 
Heralds  cal]  it  great  Fair ;  and  when  they  are  more 
fin  all  Vair. 

Fair  is  intended  to  reprefent  a  Kind  of  Skin,  ufed  an- 
ticntly  by  the  Kings  of  France  in  lieu  of  F ur,  and  where¬ 
with  the  Gowns  of  the  Prefidents  a  Mortier ,  the  Coun- 
lellors  of  the  Court,  the  Heralds  Coats,  GiV.  were  lin’d 
till  the  fifteenth  Century.  ’ 

It  was  properly  the  Skin  of  a  Kind  of  Squirrel,  called 
alfo  in  French  Vair ,  and  in  Latin  Scriveus  ;  which  was 
white  underneath,  and  Dove-Colour  a-top.  It  is  de- 
feribed  by  Aldrovandus ,  under  the  Name  of  Scriveo 
v>aria,  and  is  the  fame,  according  to  Gefncr ,  with  the 
mus  ponticus  of  Ariflotte  and  Pliny  \  which  the  Latins  call 
varus  or  varius ,  from  the  Variety  of  its  Colours.  It’s  two 
Skins  join’d  together,  make  the  Figure  of  the  Fairs  in 
Armories  being  naturally  White  and  Azure. 

Vair,  Colombiere  obferves,  is  the  fecond  Sort  of  Fur 
anciently  ufed  as  a  Lining  of  the  Garments  of  great  Men-, 
confilling  of  little  Pieces,  fewed  by  the  Furriers  on  white 
Skins  ;  and  becaulc  thefe  Pieces  were  ufually  blue,  thofc 
who  fir  It  fettled  the  Rules  of  Heraldry,  decreed,  that  this 
Fur  in  its  natural  Blazon,  fhould  always  be  Argent  and 
Azure.  So  if  it  be  abfoJurcly  faid,  fuch  a  Family  bears 
Fair,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  Argent  and  Azure. 

Regularly  there  muff  be  but  four  Rows,  or  Ranks  of 
Vair  in  the  Shield ;  if  there  be  cither  more  or  ids,  the 
Number  muff  be  fpecified.  The  fmalldt  Number  being 
three  Rows,  is  called  befroy  de  vair  ;  and  the  moft  be¬ 
ing  five  or  fix,  is  called  menu  or  finall  vair. 

The  Bcffroy  is  alfo  known  by  the  firft  Figure  on  the 
dexter  Side  of  the  F.fcutchcon,  being  always  of  Metal, 
and  in  Form  of  a  Belt;  whereas  that  of  mere  vair,  is  in 
Shape  of  a  Glafs. 

When  a  Coat  is  charged,  or  chequer’d  with  Vair,  it  is 
blazon’d  Va  i  r  y,  or  Vain. 

"When  the  Colours  arc  Argent  and  Azure,  or  White 
and  Blue,  it  is  very  proper  *,  if  it  be  orherwife,  the  Colours 
are  to  be  exprefly  named,  viz.  Vairy  of  fuch  a  Colour  cr 
Metal.  He  bears  Fairy,  Or,  and  Vert.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  called  Vair  compoficd. 

The  Bearings  are  likewife  laid  to  be  Vairy ,  when  they 
are  charged  with  Fairs.  When  Chiefs,  Croffcs,  Pales, 
Fcffcs,  &c.  happen  to  be  Vairy,  the  Number  of  Ranks 
are  to  be  fpecified. 

Vairy  Gowns  are  obferved  by  Julius  Pollux,  to  have 
been  the  Habit  of  the  antient  Gauls,  as  Ermins  were  of 
the  /Irmcnians. 

Artificial  Things  have  alfo  been  borrowed  by  the  In¬ 
ventors  ol  the  Art  o {'Heraldry,  to  make  of  them  Charge* 
for  their  Elcutcheons,  as  Crowns,  Scepters,  Swords, 
Rings,  Battering-Rams,  Cannons,  Bows,  Arrows,  Stir¬ 
rups,  Horfc-Shoes,  Rowels  of  Stirrups,  Lozenges,  Fu¬ 
ji  le,  ifle.  All  which  Charges  have  the  fame  different 
Pofitions  in  a  Shield,  with  the  honourable  Ordinaries  % 
for  they  are  either  placed  in  Chief,  in  Pale,  or  in  Point, 
or  lal tier- wile,  bend- wife,  or  bar- wife,  &Y. 

Note,  That  there  arc  fevcral  Charges,  fingular  in  their 
Kind,  and  which  are  found  no  where  but  in  Heraldry, 
and  have  f  caret*  any  Meaning,  viz.  Fret,  Com  pom, 
and  Qobony . 

Fret,  is  a  Bearing  confiding  of  fix  Bars,  eroded, 

and  interlaficd  fret-wife.  Gut  Him  derives  the  Word 

from  the  French  Rets ,  Net :  But  the  Reader  will  ea- 

fily  furnilh  himfelf  with  a  better  Etymology,  Irom 

the  Word  Fret  in  Architecture.  Some  call  this  the 

True  Lover's  Knot  ;  others  Harrington  s  Knot,  becaulc 

it  is  their  Anns,  and  no  do  fir  mo  the  Motto.  Gibbon 

is 
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js  for  calling  it  HcraUoritin  nodus  amatorius . 

When  it  confifts  of  more  than  fix  Pieces,  the  Num¬ 
ber  mud  be  fpecified. 

Compony. — 'A  Bordure  compone ,  is  that  form'd 
or  compos'd  of  a  Row  of  angular  Parts,  or  Chequers 
of  two  Colours. 

Compound  or  compofcd ,  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  general, 
for  a  Bordure,  a  Pale,  or  a  Feffe,  rompoled  of  two 
different  Colours  or  Metals  difpofed  alternately,  fepa- 
rated,  and  divided  by  Fillets,  excepting  at  the  Cor¬ 
ners  ;  where  the  Junftures  are  made  in  the  Form  of  a 
Goat’s  Foot. 

Go  bony,  is  the  fame  as  Compony. 

Checkv,  is  where  the  Shield,  or  a  Part  thereof, 
as  a  Bordure,  is  checquer’d,  or  divided  into  Chequers, 
or  Squares. 

Where  there  is  but  one  Row  of  Squares,  it  is  not 
properly  called  Cheeky ,  but  Count  ere  omponed. 

Cheeky ,  according  to  Colombiere ,  is  one  of  the  mod 
noble,  and  ancient  Figures  in  all  Armoury  ;  and 
ought  never  to  be  given  but  to  Perfons  who  have 
didinguifhed  themfelves  in  War :  For  it  rcprelents  a 
Chefs-Board,  which  irlelf  is  a  Reprcfcn tation  of  a 
Field  of  Battle.  The  Pawns  and  Men,  placed  on  both 
Sides,  reprefents  the  Soldiers  of  the  two  Armies  ; 
which  move,  advance,  attack,  or  retire,  according  to 
the  Will  of  the  two  Gamedcrs,  who  arc  the  Generals. 
But  had  Colombiere  been  acquainted  with  Englalid ,  he 
had  known  that  fo  noble  a  Piece  of  Armoury  is  render¬ 
ed  fo  defpicable  here,  as  to  be  made  the  didinguilhabic 
Sign  of  an  Ale-PIoule  ;  bccaufc,  perhaps,  it  is  often 
made  a  Field  of  Battle,  when  the  Knights  of  Malt 
find  themfelves  infpired  with  a  warlike  Humour. 

Cheeky  is  always  compofed  of  Metal  and  Colour. 
Some  Authors  would  have  it  ranked  among  the 
Sorts  of  Furs. 

When  the  whole  Efcutcheon  is  chequer’d,  it  Ihoulcl 
ordinarily  contain  fix  Ranges :  There  is  no  Need  of 
Blazoning  to  exprefs  them-,  only  it  mud  be  obferved 
to  begin  to  blazon  by  the  firft  Square  in  Chief  on  the 
dexter  Side ;  fo  that,  if  that  be  Or ,  and  the  next 
Cubes,  the  Houfe  or  Family  is  faid  to  bear  Cheeky ,  Oi\ 
end  Gules. 

When  the  whole  Shield  is  not  chccqucr’d,  but  only 
the  Chief,  a  Bend,  Crofs,  or  the  like,  the  Number  of 
Ranges  fliould  be  expreffed. 
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and  therefore  they  invented  Arms  for  therfifeives.  The 
Difference  for  the  King  of  France's  legitimated  Children, 
is  a  Button  P  cry  en  Barre. 

Having  given  'an  exact  Dcfcription  of  all  the  diffe- 
rent  Charges  of  any  Kind  whatfoever,  an  Efcutcheon  carl 
be  charged  with,  and  of  the  Pieces,  which  mark  the 
Di  ftindtion  of  Families,  and  the  Difference  between 
Brothers,  I  muft  pafs  to  thofe  which  Heralds  have  placed 
over  the  Efcutcheon,  to  mark  the  Difference  of  Nobility; 
beginning  by  the  Helmet. 

7  he  Helmet  was  antiently  an  Armour  of  Defence, 

wore  by  the  Cavaliers,  both  in  War  and  in  Tournaments, 

as  a  Coyer  and  Defence  of  the  Head;  anti  dill  ufed  by 

Way  of  Cred  or  Ornament  over  the  Shield,  or  Coat  of 
Arms. 

The  Helmet  is  known  by  divers  other  Names,  as  the 
Calk,  l  lcad-piece,  Steel  Cap,  isc. 

The  Helmet  cover’d  the  Plead  and  Face,  only  leaving 
an  Aperture  about  the  Eyes,  fecured  by  Bars,  which 
ferved  as  a  Vi  lor. 

The  Helmet  is  bore  in  Armoury  as  a  Mark  of  Nobi¬ 
lity;  arid  by  the  different  Circumdance  of  the  Bearing 
of  die  Helmet ,  are  the  different  Degrees  of  Nobility  in¬ 
dicated.  In  France,  whence  all  the  Engl  if} j  Heraldry  ori¬ 
ginally  came,  the  following  Rules  obtain. 

A  P erf  on  newly  enoblcd,  or  made  a  Gentleman;  bears 
over  his  Efcutcheon  a  Helmet  of  bright  Iron  or  Steel,  in 
profile,  or  (binding  fideways  ;  the  Vifor  quite  dole. 

A  Gentleman  of  three  Defccnts  bears  it  a  little  open, 
but  dill  in  profile  ;  fhcwing  three  Bars  of  the  Vifor. 

Anticnt  Knights,  &c.  have  it  in  profile,  but  Ihcwing 
five  Bars  ;  the  Edges  of  Silver. 

A  Baron's  Helmet  is  of  Silver,  the  Edges  Gold y  with 
feven  Bars,  neither  quite  in  profile,  nor  yet  in  front ; 
with  a  Coronet  over  it,  adorned  with  Pearls. 

Vif counts ,  and  Earls,  formerly  bore  a  hlvcr  Helmet, 
with  gold  Edges,  its  Pofition  like  the  former  ;  but  now 
they  bear  it  quite  fronting,  with  a  Coronet  over  it. 

Marquijes  bear  a  filvcr  Helmet,  damatked,  fronting  j 
with  eleven  Bars,  and  their  Coronets. 

ID ukes ,  and  Princes ,  have  their  Helmet  damafked, 
fronting ;  the  Vifor  aim  oft  open,  and  without  Bars  ; 
with  their  Coronets  over  them. 

Lnftly,  the  Helmets  of  Kings  and  Princes  are  all  of 
Gold,  damafked,  full  fronting,  and  the  Viibr  quite  open, 
and  without  Bars. 


Heralds  have  alfo  invented  Pieces,  wherewith  they 
charge  their  Efcutcheon  to  diftinguifh  Families,  and 
make  a  Difference  between  Brothers,  as  alfo,  to  diftin¬ 
guifh  legitimate  from  natural  I  flues,  or  Children. 

Thofe  Pieces  are,  a  Label  of  three  Points  for  the 
elded  Son. 

Note,  1  hat  a  Label ,  in  French  a  Lamb  el,  is  efteemed 

the  mod  honourable  of  all  Differences,  and  is  form’d 

by  a  Fillet  ufually  placed  in  the  Middle,  and  along 

the  Chief  ol  the  Coat,  without  touching  its  Extrcmi- 

tics.  Irs  Breadth  ought  to  be  a  ninth  Part  of  the 

Chief.  It  is  adorn’d  with  Pendants,  fomething  like 

the  Drops  under  the  Triglyphs  in  the  Dorick  Frieze. 

V\  hen  there  arc  above  three  Pendants,  the  Number 

mud  be  ipeciilcd  in  Blazoning.  There  are  fomc- 
tinies  fix, 

A  Crcfccnt  for  the  fccond  Son. 

A  Mui let  for  the  third  Son, 

A  Martlet  for  the  fourth  Son. 

An  -  h mulct  for  the  fifth  Son. 

A  Flower  de  luce  for  the  fixth  Son. 

Anil  ilicy  have;  appointed  for  the  elded  Son  of  the 
leeoml  1  ionic,  a  Label  upon  .1  Crcfccnt ;  the  iecoml  ;i 

ul)0n  11  Crcfccnt  i  the  third  a  Mullet  upon  a  Cref- 
«>tt >  and  Jo  on.  J 

„  hit!  *01  ,dlc  ^on  a  thud  1  Ionfe,  nLtticl  upon 

i )ZZr:.  tIlC11fc,C0,1<l  :!  npona  Mullet,  &c.  but 

•  bitis  all  bear  their  Father's  Coat  without  any 
uiiJerence.  3 

,  _A  Jia/lard’s  Anns  fliould  be  croflcd  with  a  Bar,  I  il- 

„  ’  J  nb'T'b10111,  dlc  Lcft  t0  t!l<:  '-I'iir-y  were 

loiinctly  allowed  to  carry  the  Arms  of  their  Father, 


The  Helmets  of  Bajlards  are  turn’d  to  the  Left,  to  de¬ 
note  their  Baftardy. 

Among  the  Engli/lj  Heralds,  thefe  Laws  are  of  late 
fomewhat  varied. — Leigh  will  have  the  llchnct  in  pro¬ 
file,  and  clofe,  to  belong  to  Knights  :  But  all  other 
Authors  give  it  to  Efquires  and  Gentlemen. 

To  a  Knight  they  aflign  the  Helmet  Handing  right 
forward,  and  the  Bearer  a  little  open. 

7 'he  Helmet  in  profile,  or  policed  fideways,  and  open, 

with  Bars,  belongs  to  a  Nobleman  under  the  Condition 
of  a  Duke. 

I  he  Helmet  right  forward;  and  open,  with  many  Bars, 
is  afiigned  to  Dukes,  Princes,  and  Kings. 

Over  the  Helmet  is  placed  a  Crown ,  or  Coronet ,  diffe¬ 
rent,  according  to  the  different  Degree  of  Nobility,  from 
a  Baron  to  an  Emperor. 

Over  the  Helmet  of  a  Baron ,  the  Englifh  Heralds  put 
a  Coronet ,  which  lias  but  fix  Pearls,  lour  of  them  in 
Sight:  The  French  Heralds  a  gold  Circle,  adorned  with 
Pearls  turned  round  it,  in  form  of  Necklaces. 

Over  that  of  a  Vi /count,  a  Coronet  fee  full  of  Pearl:) 
dole  to  the  Circle. — And  the  French,  one  which  has  but 
fix  Pearls,  three  of  them  in  Sight. 

Over  that  ol  an  Earl,  a  Coronet  of  Pearls,  and  Straw¬ 
berry  Leaves. — And  the  French ,  one  let  lull  of  Pearls, 
dole  to  the  Circle  or  King. 

Over  that  of  a  Marquis,  a  Coronet  of  Strawberry 
Leaves,  and  Pearls. — And  the  French  ih<:  fame. 

Over  that  ol  a  Duke,  a  Coronet,  all  Strawberry  Leaves. 
— 7‘lie  French  the  lame. 

Over  that  ol  a  Prince,  a  Coronet  compofcd  of  Croffcs 
and  Fdower-de-l aiecs. — The  French  all  FJower-de-Luct  s 
for  the  Princes  ol*  the  Blood. 

The  Fictional  Crown,  or  Coronet,  is  a  leaflet  Cup, 

turned 
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turned  up  with  Ermine,  clofed  with  a  Semi-circle  of 
Gold,  all  covered  with  Pearls :  On  the  Top  is  a  Globe 
with  a  Crofs  thereon. 

The  Spanijh  Crown,  is  adorned  with  large  indented 
Leaves,  covered  with  Diadems,  bordering  on  a  Globe, 
furmounted  with  a  Crois. 

The  Englijb  Crown,  is  adorned  with  four  CrofTcs,  in 
the  Manner  of  tliofe  of  Malta  ;  between  which  are 
Flower-dc-Luces :  It  is  covered  with  four  Diadems, 
which  meet  at  a  little  Globe  fupporting  a  Crofs. 

The  French  Crown,  is  a  Circle  of  Flower-dc-Luces, 
cncompalfed  with  fix  Diadems ;  bearing  a-top  a  double 
Flo wer-dc-Luce,  which  is  the  Creft  of  France. 

The  Imperial  Crown,  is  a  Bonnet,  or  Tiara,  with  a 
Semi-circle  of  Gold,  fupporting  a  Globe,  with  a  Crofs 
a-top. 


Note ,  That  in  the  remoteft  Antiquity,  the  Crown  was 
only  given  to  Gods :  Pliny  lays,  that  Bacchus  was  the 
fir  ft  who  ufed  it :  Pherecydcs ,  cited  by 'Ter  t  till i an  de 
Corotm,  fays  Saturn :  Diodorus  aferibes  it  to  Jupiter , 
after  his  Victory  over  the  Titans:  Fabius  Pitlor 

attributes  the  Invention  to  Janus  ;  adding,  that  it  was 
an  Ornament  he  uled  in  lacrificing  :  Leo  the  Egyptian 
lays,  it  was  Ifis  who  lirft  wore  a  Crown,  and  that  it 
confifted  of  Ears  of  Corn  ;  the  Ule  whereof  flic  fxrft 
taught  Men. 

In  this  molt  Authors  agree,  that  the  Crown  origi¬ 
nally  was  rather  a  religious  than  a  civil  Ornament;  ra¬ 
ther  one  of  the  Pontificalia  than  the  Regalia :  That  it 
only  became  common  to  Kings,  as  the  ancient  Kings 
were  Priefts  as  well  as  Princes  (lienee  regale  Saccrdo- 
tium)  and  that  the  modern  Princes  arc  entitled  to 
it  in  their  ecclcfiaftical  Capacity,  as  well  as  their 
temporal. 

The  firft  Crowns  were  no  more  than  a  Bandelet 
or  Head-band,  drawn  round  the  Head,  and  tied  be¬ 
hind  ;  as  we  ftill  fee  it  reprefen  ted  on  Medals,  around 
the  Head  of  Jupiter ,  the  Ptolemies ,  and  the  Kings  of 
Syria .  Afterwards  they  confifted  of  two  Bandelets  ; 
by  Degrees  they  took  Branches  of  Trees  of  divers 
Kinds:  At  length  they  added  Flowers*,  infomuch 
that  Tertullian  de  Corona  allures  us  ( from  Claudius  Sa - 
turninus  who  had  wrote  exprefly  on  the  Subject )  there 
was  not  any  Plant  whereof  Crowns  had  not  been  made. 
Woods  and  Groves  were  i'earched  to  find  different 
Crowns  for  the  feveral  Deities.  Thus  on  Medals,  we 
find  Jupiter's  Crown  of  Flowers,  more  frequently  of 
Laurel*,  Juno  of  the  Vine;  that  of  Bacchus  the  Vine 
with  Grapes,  Vine-Leaves,  and  Brandies  of  Ivy,  with 
Flowers  and  Berries  ;  thole  of  Cajlor ,  Pollux ,  and  the 
River  Gods,  of  Bulrufhcs  *,  that  of  Apollo,  fometimes 
of  Laurel,  fometimes  of  Rulhcs  ;  that  oi  Saturn,  new 
Figs  i  that  of  Hercules,  Poplar*,  that  oi'  Pan,  Pine, 
or  Alder;  that  of  I.ucina,  Dittany,  that  of  the  Hone, 
the  Fruits  proper  to  each  Seaton;  that  of  the  Graces, 
Olive-Brandies,  as  well  as  that  old  Minerva ;  that  of 
Venus ,  Roles;  of  Ceres,  Ears  of  Corn,  as  well  as  that 


of  I/ts  ;  that  of  the  Lares ,  Myrtle,  or  Rofemary. 

Crowns  were  not  only  ufed  on  the  Statues  and 
Images  ol  the  Gods,  by  the  Priells  in  facrificing,  and 
by  Kings  and  Emperors,  hutalfo  on  Altars,  Temples, 
Doors  of  Houles,  litcred  Vellels,  Vidims,  Ships, 

The  /lr> on o theta'  crowned  tliofe  who  were  Vidors 
in  the  foleinn  Games,  Warriors,  Lie. 

Emm  fome  Railages  in  EuJ’ebius  CrJaricnfis ,  fomc 
Authors  conclude,  thaiBifliops  had  like  wife  anciently 
their  Crowns. 

The  Roman  Emperors  had  four  Kinds  of  Crowns, 
Hill  leen  oil  Medals,  viz.  a  Crown  ol  Laurel,  a  ra¬ 
diating  Crown,  a  Crown  adorn’d  with  Pearls  and 
precious  Stones,  the  fourth  a  Kind  of  Bonnet,  or  Cap, 
Jomething  like  the  R I or  tier  wore  by  the  Prelitlents  of 
the  Parliaments  ol  France. 

The  lirft  was  that  ordinarily  ufed  from  the  Time  of 
Julius  Ctv far The  Right  of  bearing  it  was  granted 
him  by  the  Senate  ;  fomc  lay  on  Account  of  his  Bald- 
nds,  and  afterwards  continued  to  his  Succellbrs. 
Jullinian  was  the  ill'll  who  took  tlmt  of  the  Bonnet- 
Kiiul. 


Among  the  Romans  there  were  various  Kinds  of 
Crowns,  diftributed  as  Rewards  of  military  Atchiey- 
ments.  The  oval  Crown  was  rbe  firft  made  of  Myr¬ 
tle  *,  and  was  bellow’d  on  Generals  who  had  been  vic¬ 
torious  over  Slaves  or  Enemies  unworthy  of  the  Roman 
Valour,  and  who  were  entitled  to  die  Honour  of  the 
lefter  Triumph,  called  Ovation. 

The  fecond  was  die  naval,  or  roftral  Crown,  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  Circle  of  Gold,  railed  with  Prows  aJ1(j 
Poops  of  Ships ;  given  to  the  Captain  who  firit 
grappled,  or  the  Soldiers  who  firft  jumped  a -board 
an  Enemy’s  Ship. 

The  third  called  Vallaris  or  Caftrenjis ,  was  alfo  a 
Circle  of  Gold,  rai fed  with  Piles  or  Pallifades,  given 
him  who  firft  leaped  into  the  Enemy’s  Camp,  or 
forc’d  the  Pallifades. 

The  fourth  called  mural  Crown,  was  a  Circle  of 
Gold,  indented  or  im  bat  tied  ;  given  him  who  firft 
mounted  the  Wall  of  a  Place  befieged,  and  there 
lodged  a  Standard.  This  Crown  we  alfo  find  given 
on  Medals,  to  the  particular  Genii  and  Guardians  of 
Provinces  and  Places. 

The  fifth  the  civick  Crown,  made  of  a  Branch  of 
green  Oak  ;  given  him  who  had  laved  the  Life  of  a 
Citizen  in  a  Battle  or  an  Affaulr. 

The  fixth  was  the  triumphal  Crown,  made  of 
Branches  of  Laurel,  given  to  a  General  who  had  gain¬ 
ed  a  Battle,  or  conquer’d  a  Province.  This  was  after¬ 
wards  made  of  Gold. 

The  feventh,  the  Corona  obfulionalis ,  or  Graminea , 
made  of  Grafs  or  Herbs  found  on  the  Ground;  given 
to  a  General  who  had  delivered  a  Roman  Army  be¬ 
fieged  by  the  Enemy,  and  obliged  them  to  decamp. 

The  eighth  was  alio  a  Crown  of  Laurel,  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  their  Athlct.c  ;  and  by  the  Romans  to 
tliofe  who  had  negotiated  or  confirm’d  a  Peace  with 
an  Enemy  ;  this  was  the  leaft  eftcemed.  Bcfides 
tilde  in  Antiquity  we  meet  with  radial  Crowns,  given 
to  Princes  at  their  Tranflation  among  the  Gods,  whe¬ 
ther  before  or  after  their  Death.  Cafaubon  lays,  this 
Sort  of  Crowns  was  peculiar  to  Deities,  yet  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  Nero  took  it  in  his  Life-l  ime. 

Atbletick  Crowns  were  deftin’d  to  crown  Vidors  at 
the  publick  Games. 

Father  Daniel  lays,  that  S.  Louis  King  of  France 
ranfom’d  the  Crown  of  Thorns  of  our  Saviour,  which 
had  been  pawn’d  by  Baldwin ,  Emperor  of  Conjlantino- 
plc ,  lor  an  immenle  Sum  of  Money  ;  and  tnmiported 
it  with  great  Ceremony  to  France,  where  it  is  ftill  kept 
in  the  Holy  Chapel.  The  Author  of  the  Hiftory  of 
S.  Louis ,  adds,  that  the  Thoms  were  ftill  green  in  his 
Days.  Some  Writers,  from  Clemens  Alexandrians , 
hold  that  it  was  made  of  Bramble,  ex  rubo  ;  others 
of  black  Thorn,  ex  rammo  ;  others  of  white  Thorn. 
Tliofe  who  fee  it  in  the  Chape),  take  it  to  be  t \\cj un¬ 
cus  mar  in  us. 

G ahot  derives  the  Word  Corona ,  whence  Crown, 
from  the  Latin  Cornu,  Horn  ;  bccaufc  the  an  time 
Crowns  were  pointed  in  Manner  of  Horns;  which 
were  anciently,  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles ,  ellccimil 
as  Marks  of  Power,  Strength,  Authority,  and  Em¬ 
pire*  lienee,  in  the  holy  Scripture,  Horns  are 
us’d  lur  the  regal  Dignity  :  And  accordingly  Horn 
and  Crown  in  the  Hebrew,  are  exprclled  by  the  fame 
Words. 


Bifliops  and  Abbots,  inftead  of  a  Helmet,  place  a 
Mitre  over  their  Kfcutchcon  ;  the  Bilhops  theirs  in  lo  om, 
and  that  of  an  Abbot  in  Profile.  Though  Bilhops  in 
France ,  caufc  to  be  placed  over  their  Elcutcheon,  the 
Coronet  home  by  their  Houle  or  Family,  together  with 
the  Mitre,  placed  front- wife,  on  the  Right  oi’ the  Coro¬ 
ner,  and  the  Cruller  on  the  Left.  An  Archbifhop,  be- 
fides  the  Mitre  and  Crolicr,  places  a  double  Crois  m 
pale  behind  his  Elcutcheon,  the  double  Arms  ol  the 
Crofs,  furmoimting  the  Coronet,  and  placed  in  Front. 
The  Bilhops  oi'  the  Church  of  England  content  them- 
lelves  with  impaling  their  Arms  with  tliofe  of  their 
Diocefe,  over  which  is  placed  a  Mitre  in  F  ront. 


H  E  R  A  L 

* 

If  the  Biinop  be  a  Cardinal,  the  Cardinal’s  Hat  with 

fixtecn  Loops  is  placed  over  all. 

The  Pope  has  over  his  Efcutcheon  a  Crown  com  poled 
f  a  Cap  or  Tiara,  and  a  triple  Crown  incompafling  it, 
havin'*  two  Pendants  like  the  Bilhop-s  Mitres:  Thofe 
three  Cmw/J  are  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  triple  Capacity 
attributed  to  him  by  the  Catholicks,  viz.  as  high  Prieft, 
fupreme  Judge,  and  lole  Legiflator  of  the  Chriftians. 

The  Helmet,  Crown,  Coronet,  £sjV.  are  alfo  often 
furmounted  with  what  is  called  Crest  ;  which  is  always 
one  of  the  Pieces  of  Heraldry ,  oftner  an  Animal,  or  Part 

thereof,  than  any  Thing  elfe.  ,  n 

Guillim  fays,  that  next  to  the  Mantle,  the  Creft  or 
Cognizance  claims  the  higheft  Place,  being  featecl  on 
themoft  eminent  Part  of  the  Helmet  ;  yet  fo  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  an  Interpolation  of  fome  Efcrol,  Wreath,  Chapeau 

or  Hat,  Crown,  &c. 

The  Creft  of  the  Arms  of  France ,  is  a  Flower  de  Lys , 
and  that  of  the  Arms  of  England,  a  Lion  pajfant  garden t , 
crowned  with  an  Imperial  Crown. 

Note  That  in  the  antient  Tournaments  the  Cavaliers 
had  Plumes  of  Feathers,  efpccially  thofe  of  Oftriches 
and  Herons,  for  their  Crefts. ;  thele  Tufts  they  called 
Pit '.marts,  anti  were  placed  in  Tubes  on  the  Top  of 
high  Caps  or  Bonnets.  —  Some  had  their  Crefls  of 
Leather,  others  of  Parchment,  Pafte-board,  &c. 
painted  or  varnifhed  to  keep  out  the  Weather ;  others 
of  Steel,  Wood,  fcfc.  on  which  were  fometimes  repre- 
fented  a  Member,  or  Ordinary  of  the  Coat,  as  an 
Eagle,  Flower  dc  Lys,  &V.  but  never  any  of  thofe 
called  honourable  Ordinaries,  as  Pale,  FeflTe,  &c. — 
The  Crefts  were  changeable  at  Pleafure,  being  reputed 
no  other  than  as  an  arbitrary  Devi fe  or  Ornament. 

Herodotus  attributes  the  Rife  of  Crefts  to  the  Carians , 
who  fir  ft  bore  Feathers  on  their  Calks,  and  painted 
Figures  on  their  Bucklers*,  whence  the  Pcrfians  called 
them  Cocks. — The  oldeft  of  the  heathen  Gods  are  faid 
to  have  wore  Crefts ,  even  before  Arms  were  made  of 
Iron  and  Steel. — Jupiter  Ammon  bore  a  Ram’s  Head 
for  his  Creft  ;  Mars  that  of  a  Lion,  or  a  Tyger  caft- 
ing  out  Fire  at  his  Mouth  and  Noftrils.  Alexander  the 
Great  wore  for  his  Creft  a  Ram’s  Head,  to  inculcate 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ;  Julius  Cafar 
fometimes  bore  a  Star  to  denote  that  he  was  defeended 
from  Venus  and  fometimes  the  Head  of  a  Bull,  or  an 
Elephant  with  his  Trunk  ;  and  fometimes  the  Wolf 
that  fuck  led  Romulus  and  Remus. 

The  Chriftians  in  their  hr  ft  religious  Wars  were 
wont  to  wear  a  Crofs  darting  forth  Rays  for  their 
Crefts,  as  well  as  on  their  Shields  and  Banners,  as 
Prudent  ins  informs  us  ■, 

— - - Clypcortim  inftgnia  Chriftus 

Scripferat ,  ar debat  ftamnis  crux  addita  Criftis. 

The  antierit  Warriors  bore  Crefts  to  ftrike  Terror  in 
their  Enemies,  at  the  Sight  of  the  Spoils  of  Animals 
they  had  killed  ;  or  to  give  them  the  more  formidable 
Mien,  by  making  them  appear  taller,  &c. —  Plutarch 
obferves,  that  the  Creft  of  Pyrrhus  was  a  Bunch  of 
Feathers  with  a  Stag’s  Morn  ;  and  Diodorus  Siculus 
that  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  Lions  Heads,  Bulls,  or 
Dragons. 

The  Crefts  have  given  Rife  to  fcveral  Fables :  The 
Antients,  e.  gr.  give  Scrap  is  the  Head  of  a  Sparrow- 
Hawk,  this  being  the  Creft  of  that  Cavalier.  Geryon , 
they  made  aMonilcr  with  three  Mends,  bccaufe  he  bore 
a  triple  Creft  \  they  feigned  that  Proteus  changed  his 
Form  every  Moment,  bccaufe,  being  King  of  Egypt, 
he  frequently  changed  his  Creft  ;  fometimes  bearing 
that  ol  a  Lion,  fometimes  of  a  Dragon,  &c. 

The  Creft  is  cflccmcd  a  greater  Mark  of  Nobility  than 
the  Armoury,  as  being  bore  at  Tournaments;  to  which 
none  were  admitted  till  they  had  given  Proof  of  their 
Nobility.  Sometimes  it  ferves  to  diflinguilh  the  fcveral 
Brandies  of  a  Family  :  It  has  ferved  on  Occalions,  as  the 
diftinguifhing  Badge  of  Factions. 

Sometimes  the  Creft  is  taken  from  the  Device,  but 
nioft  ufually  is  formed  of  fome  Piece  of  the  Arms :  Thus 
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the  Emperor’s  Creft  is  an  Eagle,  that  of  Caftiile-  a  Caftle, 
&c.‘ — Families  that  exchange  Arms,  as  have  done  the 
Houfes  of  Brunftsick  and  Cologne ,  do  not  change  their 
Crefts  ;  the  firft  ftill  retain  the  Horfe,  and  the  latter  the 
Mermaid. 

Having  thus  adorned  the  Top  of  the  Efcutcheon 
with  all  its  different  Pieces  or  Ornaments,  I’ll  adorn  the 
Bottom  thereof  with  a  Motto,  where  it  is  moft  com¬ 
monly  placed  ;  though  fometimes  a-top,  and  fometimes 
round  the  Efcutcheon. 

The  Motto,  is  a  fhort  Sentence  o;*  Phrafe  carried  in 
a  Scroll,  generally  under  the  Arms,  alluding  to  the 
Name  of  the  Bearer,  fometimes  to  the  Bearing,  and 
fometimes  to  neither. 

The  Motto,  or  Word,  fays  Guillim ,  is  an  external 
Ornament  annexed  to  Coat-Armour  ;  being  the  Inven¬ 
tion  or  Conceit  of  the  Bearer,  fucci nelly  and  fignifi- 
cantly  exprelYed,  ufually  in  three  or  four  Words,  which 
are  fet  on  fome  Scroll  or  Compartiment,  placed  at  the 

Foot  of  the  Efcutcheon. 

■»  ® 

As  the  Motto  holds  the  loweft  Place  in  Arms,  fo  it  is 
the  laft  Blazoning.  In  Stridtnefs  it  fhould  exprefs  fome- 
thing  in  the  Atchicvement ;  butCuftom  has  now  received 
whatfoever  is  die  Fancy  of  the  Devifer. 

Note,  That  the  Ufa  of  Motto’s  is  very  antient ;  Hifloiy 
both  antient  and  prophane  furnifhing  Inftances 
thereof.  Our  AnceiTors  made  choice  of  j Motto's  to 
exprefs  their  predominant  Paffions,  as  of  Piety, 
Love,  War,  lAc.  or  fome  extraordinary  Adventure 
befallen  them  ;  moft  of  which  from  fuch  Originals, 

have  become  hereditary  in  divers  Families. 

* 

The  Motto  of  the  Royal  Houle  of  Bourbon  is  Ejperance , 
Hope  ;  and  that  of  the  late  King  Louis  XIV.  and  of  his 
Succeffor,  the  prefen t  King  Louis  XV.  Nee  pluribus 
impar. — The  Motto  of  the  Royal  Family  of  England  is, 
Dicti  &  mon  Droit,  God  and  my  Right  *,  and  of  the 
Order,  of  the  Garter,  Honi  foit  qui  tnaly  penfe,  Shame  be 
to  him  that  evil  thinks ;  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Sola 
virttis  invifta  ;  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Che ■  far  a  far  a-, 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonfljire,  Cavendo  tutus,  alluding  to 
the  Family’s  Name  Cavendijh  ;  of  the  Duke  of  Kmgfton , 
Pie  repone  te,  alluding  to  the  Name  Pier  point ;  of  the 
Earl  of  Radnor,  Qua  fupra,  alluding  to  the  three  Stars 
in  his  Arms  ;  of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  Virttis  ariete 
fortior ,  alluding  to  three  Battering  Rams  bore  in  the 
Arms  ;  of  Forte  fine  Lord  Clinton ,  Forte  feutum  falus 
Ducum. 

Note ,  That  if  the  Perfon  be  a  Knight  Companion  of 
the  Garter,  his  Efcutcheon  is  environed  with  the  Gar¬ 
ter  buckled,  and  adorned  with  the  Motto,  Honi  foit 
qui  mal y  penfe. — In  France  the  Knights  of  St.  Michael, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  have  their  Elcutcheons  en¬ 
vironed  with  the  Collars  of  thofe  two  Orders  *,  and  in 
blazoning  fuch  an  Efcutcheon,  it  is  faid  to  be  envi¬ 
roned  with  the  Collars  of  the  King’s  Orders. 

Next  we’ll  put  Supporters  to  our  Efcutcheon,  thus 
charged  and  adorned  ;  which  Supporters  are  Figures  in 
an  Atchicvcmcnt,  placed  by  the  Side  of  the  Shield,  and 
(coming  to  hold  or  flipport  it. 

Supporters  arc  chiclly  Figures  of  Beads  *,  Figures  of 
human  Creatures  ufed  for  the  like  Purpofes,  are  more 
properly  called  Tenants. 

Some  make  another  Difference  between  Tenant  and 
Supporter  ;  when  the  Shield  is  bore  by  a  fingle  Animal 
it  is  called  T enunt ,  when  by  two  they  arc  called  Sup¬ 
porters. 

The  Figures  of  Things  inanimated  fometimes  placed 
afide  the  Efcucchcons,  but  not  touching,  or  feeniing  to 
bear  them  *,  though  fometimes  called  Supporters,  are 
more  properly  called  Cotifes. 

The  Supporters  of  the  French  Arms  arc  Angels  ; 
which  arc  (aid  to  have  been  firft  introduced  by  Philip  VI. 
his  Device  being  an  Angel  overt h rowing  a  Dragon  ;  the 
'  Dragon  being  at  that  Time  the  Device  of  the  King  pf 
England. 

The  Supporters  of  the  Ettglijb  Arms  arc  a  Lion  and 
an  Unicorn  ;  fome  of  the  former  Kings  had  a  Leopard 
II  h  . and 
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and  an  Unicorn,  others  Griffins,  and  others  Eagles. 

Thofe  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco  are  AugujUne  Monks  ; 
thofe  of  the  Family  of  the  Ur/ini ,  Bears,  in  Ailnlion  to 
their  Name. 

In  England  none  below  the  Degree  of  a  Banneret  are 
allowed  Supporters,  which  are  refirained  to  thofe  called 
the  High  Nobility. — The  Germans  permit  none  but 
Princes  and  Noblemen  of  Rank  to  bear  them.  Among 
the  French  the  Ufe  is  more  promifeuous. 

Supporters  are  always  the  laft  blazoned. 

The  Efcutcheon  of  Kings,  Princes,  and  Dukes, 
with  all  its  Ornaments  and  Supporters,  is  wrapped  in  a 
Mantle,  which  has  the  Appearance  of  foulding  or 
Cloth,  Flourifhing,  or  Drapery,  that  is  in  any  Atchieve- 
ment  drawn  about  the  Coat  of  Arms. 

It  is  fuppofed  originally  to  have  been  the  Rcprcfenta- 
tion  of  a  Mantle ,  or  military  Habit  worn  by  antient  Ca¬ 
valiers  over  their  Armour  to'preferve  it  from  Ruft  :  Or 
as  others  hold,  a  fhort  Covering  only  worn  over  the 
Helmet-,  which  in  After  times  was  lengthened,  and 
made  to  hang  from  the  Helmet  below  the  whole  Shield. 

The  Mantle  is  always  laid  in  Blazon  to  be  doubled, 
that  is,  lined  throughout  with  one  of  the  Furs,  as  Ermin, 
Pean,  Vairy,  G?c. 

The  Mantle  is  feldom  mentioned  in  blazoning  a  Coat 
of  Arms,  and  it  is  not  at  all  necdlary  to  do  it. 


Note,  That  having  thus  complcated  our  Efcutcheon,  we 
muft  proceed  to  the  blazoning  it ;  which  is  decipher¬ 
ing  it,  and  naming  all  the  Parts  thereof  in  their  pro¬ 
per  and  particular  Terms ;  and  which  cannot  be  done 
without  having  Regard  to  the  following  Rules. 

i.  The  Metal,  or  Colour  of  the  Field  muft  be 
named  firlt :  —  As  Or,  Argent ,  or  Gules,  &c.  2.  The 
Manner  of  the  Divifion  of  the  Efcutcheon  by  Line, 
whether  downright  or  bendwife,  and  alfo  the  Dif¬ 
ference  of  the  Line,  whether  it  be  indented,  ingrailed, 
&c.  3.  The  Charge  which  is  on  the  Field.  4.  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  exprefied  the  Field,  the  Divifion,  and  the 
Charge,  if  there  be  more  Parts  of  the  Field  occupied 
by  the  Charge  than  one,  you  are  to  name  the  princi¬ 
pal  Part  of  the  Field  firft.  5.  If  there  be  more  than 
one  Kind  of  Charge  in  a  Field,  that  in  the  chief  Part 
is  to  be  named  firlt.  6.  No  Iteration  or  Repetition 
of  Words  is  to  be  u fed  in  blazoning  a  Coat,  elpecially 
of  any  of  thele  four  Words,  of. ,  or,  and ,  with.  7.  That 
there  are  but  two  Forms  of  Blazon,  viz.  Metals  and 
Colours.  8.  That  Metal  upon  Metal,  and  Colour 
upon  Colour  is  falfe  Heraldry  ;  which  admits  of  no 
Exception  but  in  the  Arms  of  Jcrufalem ,  which  are, 
Argent,  a  Crols  potent  between  four  C toilets,  Or. 


Thefe  previoufly  confidercd,  vvc’Il  begin  by  Blazoning 
the  moft  iimplc  Efcutcheon*  which  is  always  accounted 
die  no  bled  i  for  die  great  Quantity  of  different  Pieces  an 
Efcutcheon  is  charged  with,  is  not  a  greater  Mark  of 
the  Nobility  of  the  Family  who  bears  it. 

The  Anns  ol  the  Kings  of  France,  for  Infhmcc,  arc 
very  fi tuple,  though  the  Anns  of  the  molt  augull:  Houle 
of  the  whole  World  ;  for  I  have  heard  fay,  that  the  late 
King  Loitis'X.lV,  told  an  F.mbalVador  of  the  Emperor, 
who  boafled  in  his  Prefence  of  the  Antiquity  and  Nobility 
of  the  Houle  of  Auflria,  that  there  were  Princes  of  the 
Houle  oi  Bourbon ,  when  there  were  no  Gentlemen  yet 
of  that  of  Auflria. 

The  Arms  of  Franck  are  blazoned,  Azure ,  Three 
Fleurs  de  J.ys  Or ,  two  in  Chief  and  one  in  Point. 

The  Arms  oi  the  antient  Dukes  of  Bretagne,  which 
are  thofe  ol  the  Province,  are  alio  very  Iimplc,  and  are 
blazoned  Ermines  fans  n  ombre ,  Ermines  without  Number. 

The  Arms  ol  the  1  Ionic  of  Noail/es  in  Prance,  arc 
but  Gules ,  a  fiend  Or. 

Thofe  oi  the  Dukes  of  J  .a  firte  fennel  ore ,  Azure, 
three  Fifties  ranged  in  h'efj'e. 

Thole  ol  the  Dukes  oi  Unban,  Gules ,  nine  Macles  Oi . 

Thole  ol  the  Houle  of  Richelieu,  Argent  three  Chev¬ 
rons  G tiles. 

Thole  of  the  Dukes  of  Brffae,  Sable  three  Feffes 
dan  tee,  Or. 

Thole  ol  the  Dukes  ol  Sicily ,  Argent  a  Ir(fe  Gules. 

ThoJc  ol  the  Marquils  dr  Coe:  logon ,  Gules,  three 


Efaitcheons  Ermine,  two  in  Chief,  and  one  in  Point; 

The  Arms  ol  the  Kings  of  England,  as  Kings  of 
England  only,  are  alfo  very  fimple,  and  are  blazoned 
Gules  three  Lions  pajfint  gardant  in  Pale,  Or.  5 

The  Arms  of  Ireland  are  but.  Azure  a  Harp  Or,  Strum 
-  Agent.  * 

The  Wins  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  arc,  Or.  a  chief  in¬ 
dented  Azure. 

Thofe  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Gules  three  Cinque¬ 
foils  Ermine. 

ThoJc  of  the  Duke  of  Ancafer,  Argent  three  Batter¬ 
ing  Rams ,  Bar- wife,  Azure,  headed  and  hooped.  Or. 

From  thefe  Iimplc  E feu tc boons,  I’ll  pals  to  thoF 
which  are  charged  with  more  Pieces. 

The  Marfhal  of  Montmorency  in  France,  Duke  of 
Luxembourg,  bears  Or,  a  Crofs  Gules,  cantoned  with  fif¬ 
teen  /Herons  Azure,  four  and  four  charged  enccvtir  with  an 
Efcutcheon  Argent,  a  Lion  Gules. 

Tiie  Duke  of  Villeroy  bears  Azure ,  a  Chevron  Or,  ac¬ 
companied  with  three  anchored  CrofTes  of  the  fame. 

The  Duke  de* Aumont  bears  Argent,  a  Chevron  Gules 
accompanied  with  feven  Merlets  of  the  lame,  four  in 
Chief,  and  three  in  Point. 


Note,  I  hat  in  blazoning  in  the  French  Manner,  the 
Term  accompanied  is  never  ufed,  but  with  regard  to 
Pieces  of  an  equal  Dignity. 

The  Arms  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  firft  Duke,  and 
Hereditary  Earl  M  a  filial  of  England  (though  contrary  to 
the  pernicious  Maxims  of  a  modern  Politick,  he  prefers 
the  Glory  of  profefiing  his  Religion,  fuch  as  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  his  illuftrious  Anceltors,  to  the  great  Pri- 
leges  he  fhould  enjoy  in  thofe  two  Qualities)  are  blazoned 
thus  in  Englijh.  —  Gules  a  Band  between  fix  Crofs-Crofets 
fifhee  Argent,  with  an  Augmentation ,  viz.  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Bend  an  Inefcutcheon,  Or,  charged  with  a  dem i  Lion 
rampant,  pierced  through  the  Mouth  with  an  Arrow,  with¬ 
in  a  double  Trejfure  conlre-fleury  Gules. — .Which  Manner 
of  blazoning  this  antient  Coat  of  Arms,  is  in  my  Opi¬ 
nion  very  defective,  in  fcveral  Particulars ;  for,  1.  It  is 
too  prolix.  2.  The  Band  is  named  without  mentioning 
if  it  be  Argent,  or  any  other  Metal  or  Colour.  3.  The 
Band  is  left  to  mention  the  Crofs-Crofiets,  without  men¬ 
tioning  what  that  Band  is  charged  with  ;  and  after  the 
Crofs-Crofiets  have  been  mentioned,  they  returned  to 
the  Crofs-Crofiets,  contrary  to  the  ft riCteffc  Rules  of 
Blazoning,  which  require  that  when  a  Piece  is  blazoned, 
the  other  Piece  it  is  charged  with  muft  be  blazoned  next, 
before  one  pa  lies  to  rhe  blazoning  of  other  Pieces. 
4.  The  Arrow,  mentioned  as  a  Piece,  is  not  blazoned  as 
a  Piece:  Therefore  I  would  blazon  this  antient  Efcutcheon 
thus  *,  Gules  a  Band  Argent,  charged  cnccvur  with  a  Lion 
rampant,  arrowed  in  the  Mouth ,  within  a  T rejfurc  conlre- 
fleury  Gules,  the  Band  accompanied  with  fix  Crofs-Crojlets 
Argent,  three  and  three. 

Thofe  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  are  blazoned  in  Englijh 
thus ;  Argent,  on  a  Bend  Azure,  three  Stags  Heads  ca- 
bo Hied  Or,  with  a  Crcfcent  for  Difference  ;  which  I 
would  blazon.  Argent  a  Bend  Azure,  charged  with  three 
Stags  Heads  cabofljed  Or,  the  Difference  a  Crcfcent. 

Thofe  of  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  are  blazoned  in  Englijh 
Argent  five  Lions  rampant  3,  2,  1,  Sable:  Which  bla¬ 
zoning  is  alfo  lame,  becaufe  the  Colour  of  the  Lion:. 
Jhould  be  named  before  their  Number,  fince  the  Colour 
is  Jo  infepanible  from  the  Piece,  that  it  would  not  be  a 
Piece  without  it;  therefore  I  blazon  it  thus:  —  Argent , 
five  Lions  rampant  Sable,  3,  2,  1. 

Thofe  ol  the  Fair!  of  Peterborough,  are  blazoned  in 
Englijh,  Argent  a  Chevron  between  three  Stars  fable. 
This  is  alfo  defective,  bccaiifc  the  Colour  of  the  Chev¬ 
ron  Ls  not  named  ;  therefore  I  blazon  it.  Argent  a  Chev¬ 
ron  Gules,  th ra:  Stars  Sable,  two  in  Chief,  and  one  in 
Point;  which  la II  Circumllance,  though  eflencial  in  ilia* 
zoning,  where  the  Poficion  of  die  Pieces  is  always  to 
be  mentioned,  is  alfo  omitted  in  the  Englijh  Manner  ol 
blazoning  this  Kfciitrhron. 

Thole:  of  the  Earl  of  Not  tine  ham,  are  blazoned  in  the 

^ 

Englijh  Manner,  Argent,  a  Chevron  between  three  Griffins 

■pajjanl  Sable,  where  the  Colour  ol  the  honourable  Orth- 

nary,  which  IhuuJd  always  be  mentioned,  is  omitted,  as 

«  w  ell 
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11  as  'the  Pofition  of  the  Griffins.  Befides  it  is  falfe. 
Tit  the  Chevron  is  between  the  Griffins;  for  to  be  thus, 
[he  Griffins  jfhould  be  even  in  Number,  viz.  four  or  fix, 
tfr  Therefore  I  blazon  it  thus:  Argent  a  Chevron  fable, 
accompanied  with  three  Griffins  paffanr  of  the  fame, 

two  in  Chief  and  one  in  Point. 

Thofe  of  the  Earl  of  Chefierfield  arc  blazon’d  in  the 

Enzlifi  Manner,  Party  per  Crofs  Ermine,  and  Gules. 
Which  Blazoning  is  contrary  to  the  ftrifteft  Rules  of 
Heraldry ,  which  cannot  admit  of  the  Term  Party,  but 
where  there  is  but  two  Divifions,  for  what  is  called  here 
Party  per  Crofs ,  is  properly  quartered  ;  and  if  in  other 
Occasions  it  is  called  lo  by  the  Engl  if J  Heralds,  why 
not  in  this  ?  Therefore  HI  blazon  it  in  a  more  proper, 
and  ill  or  ter  Manner,  Quarter'd  Ermine  and  Gules  of  four 

Pieces. 

Note  That  as  the  different  Alliances  contra&ed  between 
no’ble  Houles,  feldom  fails  making  fome  Additions 
to  their  Efcutchcons,  and  engage  a  Family  to  quar¬ 
ter  their  Anns  with  thofe  of  another,  or  feveral 
Houfes,  according  as  they  judge  thofe  Quarters  more 
capable  to  Honour  their  own,  wc  rnuft  give  here  jomc 
Inflru&ions  or  Rules  relating  to  quartering  Efcut¬ 
chcons. 

Quartering,  in  the  French  Manner,  is  to  divide  the 
Efcutchcon  into  four  equal  Parts,  by  drawing  fir  ft  a 
Tine  perpendicularly  from  Top  to  Bottom,  which  di¬ 
vides  it  exactly  into  two  equal  Parts,  and  another  a- crofs 
which  divides  it  into  two  other  equal  Parts,  which  toge¬ 
ther  make  four  equal  Parts  or  Quarters,  which  is  told 
thus,  i,  2,  3,  4-  The  Quarter  on  the  Left,  a- top, 
being  the  firft:  Quarter  ;  the  next  to  it  the  fecond ;  the 
Quarter  on  the  Left  at  Bottom,  the  third  ;  and  the 
next  to  it  the  fourth,  or  laft. 

If  the  firft  and  the  laft  Quarter  are  the  fame  Coat, 
they  are  blazon’d  together  firft ;  and  the  fecond  and 
third  together,  if  they  be  likewife  the  fame  Coat ;  which 
always  happens  if  there  be  but  two  Coats  in  the  fourth 
Quarter.  For  Example,  in  the  French  Efcutchcon, 
where  the  Arms  of  France  are  only  quarter’d  with  thofe 
of  Navarre,  the  French  Efcutchcon  is  the  firft  and  laft  ; 
and  that  of  Navarre  the  fecond  and  third  ;  therefore 
we  blazon  it,  quarter’d. in  the  firft  and  laft  of  France  ; 
and  in  the  fecond  and  third  of  Navarre  ;  naming,  if 
we  pleafe,  the  different  Colours  and  Pieces  of  the  Efcut¬ 
chcon  ;  though  there  is  much  more  Skill  to  blazon  an 
Efcutchcon,  which  contains  feveral  Quarters,  in  naming 
tire  Family  to  which  the  Quarter  belongs  than  in  Blazon¬ 
ing  the  Pieces.  For  Example,  1  fuppofe  that  the  Arms 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  were  quarter’d  with  thofe  of 
that  excellent  Nobleman  the  Vifcount  Mont  a  cute  Brown, 
I  would  (ay,  quarter’d  in  the  firft  and  laft  of  Norfolk’, 
and  in  the  fecund  and  third  of  Montacute. 

But  perl  laps  the  Efcutchcon  thus  quarter’d,  contains 
four  different  Coats  of  Arms  ;  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  of  the  Duke  of  Montague,  of  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  and  of  the  Vifcount  Montacute  \  I’ll  fay, 
quarter’ll  in  the  firft  ol  Norfolk,  in  the  fecond  of  Mon¬ 
tague ,  in  the  third  of  Harrington,  and  in  the  Jail  of 
Montacute. 

To  divide  the  Efcutchcon  into  fix  Quarters,  we  draw 
two  pa  ju'ndicular  Lines,  which  divide  it  into  three 
equal  Paris,  then  draw  another  a-crofs,  which  divides 
thole  three  Parrs  into  fix,  which  Parts  are  told  (begin¬ 
ning  at  the  lirft  on  the  Left  a-iop,  proceeding  to  the 
next  tu  ig  liom  thence  to  the  next  to  that,  which  is 
that  on  the  k  iglu  a-rop,  then  to  the  firll  on  the  Left  at 
bottom,  horn  it  to  the  next,  ending  at  that  on  the 
Might  at  bottom)  1,  \\  4,  5,  6.  'Phis  the  French 

Heralds  do  not  tv. I!  quarter’d,  but  Coupe  of  three  Pieces  \ 
lor  Example,  the  Duke  of  Lcdiguicres ,  in  France , 
hears  Coupe  t  f  three  Pieces  in  Chief  ftp  ported  with  three 
in  Point.  In  the  ftrft,  Or  a  crequier  Gules,  which  is  of 
Crept/.  In  the  fecond,  Or  two  Lions  Jeoparded  (Jules, 
which  is  of  Blanc  he  fort.  In  the  third.  Or  a  Wolf  hair- 
riant  Azure,  armed  Gules,  which  is  of  Sault-agoult.  In 
die  fourth  (which  is  the  firft  of  the  Point)  Azure  three 
'1  o w e i  s  Or,  which  is  of  ft lontauhan .  In  the  li fell  A  zin  l* 
three  Pales  Or,  a  Chief  of  the  fame,  which  is  of/'VL 


In  the  fixth,  and  laft,  Or,  two  I  .eopards  Azure,  which 
is  of  Montlaur.  And  over  all  of  Bonne ,  which  is  Gules 
a  Lyon  Or,  the  chief  Couil:  Azure,  charged  with  three 
Roles  Argent. 

Note,  That  the  French  have  but  this  Kind  of  Parti,  whic(i 
is  the  fame  at  the  Eugli/h  Parti  per  pale  ;  the  Englijh 
Heralds  applying  the  Word  to  all  the  Sorts  of- Parti¬ 
tioning,  and  never  ufe  it  without  ionic  Addition  to 
fpecify  the  particular  one  intended.  Thus  they  have 
Parti ,  or  parted  per  crofs,  per  chief,  per  pale ,  per  fefs , 
per  lend  dexter,  per  bend  fvtifter ,  per  chevron ,  &c. 

Parti  per  pale,  is  when  the  Chief  is  divided  perpen¬ 
dicularly  into  two  I  Ialvcs,  by  a  Cut  in  the  Middle 
from  lop  to  Bottom.  This,  and  this  only,  the 
French  call  Parti. 

Pctrti  per  fefs,  is  when  the  Cut  is  a-crofs  the  Middle, 
from  Side  to  Side  ;  which  the  French  call  Coupe. 

Parti  per  bend  dexter,  is  when  the  Cut  comes  from 
the  upper  Corner  of  the  Shield  on  the  Right  Hand, 
and  defeends  a-thwart  to  the  oppofitc  loWef  Corner  ; 
called  by  the  French,  ' Tranche . 

Parti  per  bend  finijl er,  is  when  the  Cut  coming 
from  the  upper  left  Comer,  defeends  a-crofs  to  the 
oppofite  lower  Corner  one,  called  by  the  French , 
Faille. 

When  the  Shield  is  Parti  and  Coupe,  it  is  (aid  to  be 
quarter’d,  or  Rear  tele. 

It  is  faid  to  be  Parti  one  from  the  other,  when  the 
whole  Shield  is  charged  with  fome  honourable  Bearing, 
divided  by  the  fame  Line  that  parts  the  Shield.  Here 
it  is  a  Rule,  the  one  Side  be  of  Metal,  and  the  other 
of  Colour. 

The  Humour  of  our  Anceftors,  Colombiere  ob* 
ferves,  turning  much  upon  Exploits  of  Arms  and 
Chivalry ;  they  ufed  to  preferve .  their  batter’d  and 
hacked  Armour  as  honourable  Symbols  of  their  hardy 
Deeds  ;  and  thofe  who  had  been  in  the  hotteft  Ser¬ 
vice,  were  diftinguifiied  by  the  mod  Cuts  and  Bruifes 
that  appear’d  on  their  Shields.  To  perpetuate  the  Me¬ 
mory  thereof,  fays  the  fame  Author,  they  caufed  them 
to  be  painted  on  their  Shields,  and  thus  handed  down 
to  Pofleriry.  And  when  Heraldry  grew  into  an  Art, 
and  Officers  were  appointed  to  direct  the  Manner  of 
Bearing  and  Blazoning  ;  they  gave  Names  to  thofe 
Cuts,  anfwerablc  to  the  Nature  thereof;  appointing 
the  four  above-men  cion*d,  from  which  all  the  others 
proceed. 

When  the  Quarters  arc  quarter’d  over  again,  fubdivi- 
ded  each  into  four,  this  is  called  by  the  French ,  Contre - 
Ecartele,  and  by  the  Englijh,  counter-quarter' d. 

There  arc  countcr-quartcr’d  Coats  which  have  twenty 
or  twenty-five  Quarters. 

Colombiere  obferves,  that  thirty-twO  is  the  greateft 
Number  us’d  in  France ,  but  that  the  Englijh  and  Germans 
fometimes  extend  to  forty  ;  as  a  Tcftimony  of  the  Truth 
whereof,  he  fays,  he  Jaw  the  Efcutchcon  of  the  Earl  of 
Lcicefier ,  Embaffiulor  Extraordinary  in  France,  in  the 
Year  1639,  divided  into  forty  Quarters  ;  and  iome,  he 
affirms,  go  on  to  fixty-four  feveral  Coats. 

But  a  Multitude  of  Quarters  makes  a  Confufion  ;  and 
accordingly  all  the  Writers  of  Blazon  cry  out  again  ft  it 
as  an  Abu  ft*. 

The  firft  Infiance  of  Quartering,  whereof  wc  have  any 
Account,  is  laid  to  lie  in  the  Anns  of  Rcnatus,  King  of 
Sicily ,  &c.  in  the  Year  1435,  who  quarter’d  the  Arms 
of  Sicily,  ylrragon,  Jem  film ,  &c. 

JVilliam  l  Pick  ley  obferves,  that  filch  Qua  rtc  rings  arc 
much  more  proper  for  a  Pedigree  to  be  locked  up  in  a 
Chcft,  and  occafionally  produced  as  an  Evidence  for 
the  clearing  and  a fm raining  of  Alliances  of  Ramifies, 
or  Titles,  to  Earn  Is,  than  to  be  borne  as  a  Cognizance. 

When  the  Quartering  is  by  a  Saltier  (which  is  fome¬ 
times  ufed  in  the  Englfjh  Heraldry)  the  Chief  and  Point 
are  the  firft  and  fecund  Quarters,  the  right  Side  the  third, 
the  left  the  fourth. 

Note,  That  in  the  Middle  of  a  Quarter  Shield,  i;  nl- 
moft  always  placed  the  pioper  Coat  ol  the  Family, 
who  quarters  it  with  01  hen*,  which  is  bl.i zon’d  over 
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all  in  Englijh ,  and  fir  Ic  tout  in  French ,  becaufe  it 
covers  the  two  lowermoft  inward  Comers  of  the  two 
upper m oft  Quarters,  and  the  two  uppermoft  inward 
Corners  of  the  lowermoft  Quarters. 

Note  alfo.  That  to  render  all  the  Rules  of  Heraldry  gi¬ 
ven  in  this  Treatife  ftill  clearer,'  and  more  practicable. 
I’ll  digeft  here,  in  an  alphabetical  Manner,  all  the 
technical  Terms  proper  to  it,  and  heretofore  mention¬ 
ed,  with  their  Name  and  Sign  id  cation,  in  Engl ift b, 
French ,  and  Latin, 


Enclish. 

Bar  Gemei. 
A  double  Bar. 


French. 


Eat  in- 


in. 


Enclish. 

A. 

Abatement. 

Is  underftood  to  be  Tome 
accidental  Figure,  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  principal 
Bearing  of  any  Family, 
whereby  it  is  abated  as 
to  its  Dignity. 

Adumbration. 


French. 


A. 


Abatement. 


Lat i N. 


Diminutiones 

Armorum. 


Alerions, 

Arc  Birds  the  fame  with 
Martlets. 

Anchor'd. 

A  particular  Kind  of  Crofs, 
whole  Extremities  re¬ 
ferable  the  Flukes  of  an 
Anchor. 

Annulet. 


The  French  have  no  fuch 
Thing. 

Alerions . 

The  Time  Signification 
in  French. 

Ancre. 

The  fame  Signification  as 
in  the  Englijh. 


Adianbralus. 


None  in  the 
Latin. 


Anchoratus. 

Alfothefame 

Significa¬ 

tion. 


Annulet . 


A  fmall  Ring. 

The  fame  Signification. 

* 

annellus. 
The  fame. 

Anime, 

A  French  Term,  ufed  when 
the  Eyes  of  a  rapacious 
Creature,  are  borne  of  a 
different  Colour  from  the 
Creature  itfelf. 

• 

Anime. 

The  fame  Signification, 
only  our  modern  Heralds 
have  changed  the  Term 
Anime  into  Alume. 

Animatus. 
The  fame 
Significa¬ 
tion. 

Armed. 

Ufed  when  the  Horns, 
Beak,  or  Talons  of  any 
Beaft,  or  Bird  of  Prey, 
are  borne  of  a  different 
Colour  from  thofe  of 
their  Bodies. 

Anne. 

The  fame  Signification  in 
the  French. 

Armatus. 
Alfo  the  dime 
Significa¬ 
tion. 

Armor  ie,  or  Armory. 

The  fame  with  Coats  of 
Arms. 

Armoiria. 

Ecujfons. 

Infgnia. 

ArrachL 

A  French  Word  to  expre  fs 
any  Member  forcibly  torn 
off  from  the  reft  of  the 
Body.  Alfo  called  crafed. 

Arrachc. 

The  fame  Signification. 

Extirpatus. 

Attired. 

Ufed  to  expreft  the  Horns 
of  Stags,  Bucks, ife.  when 
of  a  different  Colour 
from  their  Bodies  or 
Heads. 

Acorne. 

The  fame  Signification. 

No  fuch 
Term. 

Avelane. 

A  Term  peculiar  to  the 
Form  ol  a  Crofs,  whofc 
Quartets  rcfemble  the 
Philbcrd  Nuc. 

No  fuch  Tiling. 

Crux  avcl- 
lana. 

A  mire. 

The  Colour  blue. 

Azttr. 

The  fame  Colour. 

Afureus. 
The  fame. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

Barbed  and  C rejicd. 

Ufed  when  the  Comb  and 
Gills  of  a  Cock  arc  of  a 
dilferent  Colour  from  the 
Body. 

Bar  be  8c  C  ref! 

The  fume  Signification  as 
in  Evg/i/h. 

Barbula  if 
Crijla. 

Bar. 

An  honourable  Ordinary 
in  form  of,  but  left  than 

Bare. 

Placed  in  the  fame  Man* 
ner  in  the  French  Blazon. 

Ft  Pis. 

J time  lies.  .  Juguria  fay 

The  fame  Thing  as  in  the  cioU\ 
Eng/ijh. 


Bar  re  let,  or  Barrukt. 

The  Diminu  ive  of  the 
Bar,  confifting  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  Part,  or  one  half  of 
the  Clofet. 

Barruly. 

A  Field  divided  Bar- wife, 
in  many  equal  Parts. 

Barry. 

A  Shield  divided  tranf- 
verfe  into  4,  6,  or  more 
equ.il  Parts,  and  confid¬ 
ing  of  two  or  more  Co¬ 
lours,  interchangeably 
d  i  fpofed . 


Barelle. 

The  fame  Signification. 


Far  ruin, 


Barelle. 

The  fame  Signification, 


Tranfucrfi 
fajciolahs . 


Fafce. 

The  fame  Signification, 
with  this  fingle  Diffe¬ 
rence,  chat  in  th c  Englijh 
Barry ,  the  Pieces  are  al¬ 
ways  even,  and  in  the 
French  Heraldry,  fafce 
is  fometimes  of  7,  9,  or 
3,  or  4  Pieces. 


Fa  feint  urn . 


the  Fcft,  drawn  tranf- 
verfc- wife,  from  the  right 
Comer  of  the  F.fcutcheon 
n  tnp,  down  to  the  Kelt 
Co:  in  r. 


Barry- Pily. 

Piles  in  FcflTe  counter- 
placed  ;  rr  .trs  call  it, 
Party  per  P.  A*,  dancctte. 

Baton,  or  Bat  toon. 
Signifying  a  or  Cud¬ 
gel  generally  ufed  in 
Ballardy. 

Becque. 

Signifying  beaked,  when 
the  Beak  and  Legs  of  any 
Bird  of  Prey  are  of  a 
different  Colour  from  the 
Body  they  are  blazoned, 
beaked  and  membered  of 
fuch  Colour. 

Bend. 

One  of  the  honourable 
Ordinaries,  containing  a. 
third  Part  of  the  Field 
when  charged,  and  a  fifth 
when  plain  ;  drawn  from 
the  left  Corner  of  the 
Efcutcheon  a-top,  down 
to  the  right  Corner. 

A  Bend  fnijlcr. 

It  differs  from  a  Bend  only 
in  its  Location,  being 
drawn  from  the  right 
Corner  a-top,  down  to 
the  left. 


Bendlef. 

The  half  of  a  Bend. 


Parti-  Emanche. 
Blazoned  Emanche  d' argent 
if  de  gules ,  of  fo  many 
Pieces. 


Rune  mat  10 


Baton.  Bacillus. 

The  fame  Signification. 


Bccqtte.  Rojlratus. 

The  fame  Signification. 


Bandt.  Le  via. 

The  fame  Thing  as  in  the 

Englijh. 


Barre. 

It  differs  from  Bande  only 
in  its  Location,  being 
drawn  like  the  Englijh 
Bend  finiftcr. 


Pitta. 


Bandelettc. 

The  fame  Signification. 


Baudula . 


In  Bend.  Bn  Bande. 

Signify  a  Piece  located  The  fame  Signification. 
Bcndwifc. 


Oblique  dex- 
trorsus  pofitus. 


PcrBrnd,  or  Party  per  Bend.  . 
Signifying  a  Line  drawn 
from  the  upper  left  Cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Efcutcheon 
down  to  the  lower  left 
Corner,  to  divide  it  into 
two  equal  Parts. 

• 

Bezants  or  Befants. 

By  this  are  undcrllood  cer¬ 
tain  round  and  fiat  Pieces 
of  Bullion,  without  Im- 
prefiion,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  Money  of  Byzantium, 
now  Confa  ntinople,yj  h  cnce 
they  borrow  that  Name, 
With  the  Ersgli/h  they 
nrc  always  Laid  to  be  of 
Gold  ;  but  the  French 
and  other  Nations  have 
them  alfo  of  Silver. 

Billets. 

Signifying  Bricks  ;  for 
Macktnzy  tells  us,  that 
many  Englijh  Families, 
fettled  in  France,  bear 
them  to  denote  their  Fx* 
trad  ion  from  England, 
where  fo  much  Brick  it 
made. 


Tranche. 

The  fame  Signification  a 
the  Englifli  per  Bend. 


5 


Obi  que  dex- 
trorsus  bi¬ 
partisan. 


Be/ant. '  Biv.antim 

The  fame  Signification,  as  W(WWW. 

in  the  Englijh, 


Bidet  tes . 

Signifying,  in  my  Opi 
nion,  the  fame  as  in  th: 

Eng/jh. 


Lattrculi. 


3 


nuhttp 
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English. 

Bi Hetty. 

Signifies  fom ething  ftrew- 
ed  as  it  were  all  over  with 

Billets. 

Bor  dure. 

A  French  Word  fignifying 
a  Border, 


Brifc. 

A  French  Word  fignifying 
pny  Thing  broken,  as  a 
Chevron,  or  other  Ordi¬ 
nary  ;  but  then  the  Form 
in  which  fuch  Ordinary 
is  broken,  ought  to  be 
exprcfTed. 


Bri/ure. 


e. 

Cabofhed,  or  CahoJJed. 

From  Cabojhe,  an  obsolete 
French  Word,  figntfying 
a  Head,  and  ufed  when 
Be  a  its  Heads  are  borne, 
without  any  Part  of  the 
Neck,  full-faced. 


Call  raps . 

A  Kind  of  Machine  ufed 
in  War,  to  throw  into 
the  Roads  through  which 
the  Cavalry  is  to  pafs,  to 
gall  the  Feet  of  their 
Horfcs  ;  having  always  a 
Point  upright,  in  whate¬ 
ver  Manner  they  arc 
Hung. 


Canton. 

Is  a  Ft  cue h  Word,  fignify- 
ing  a  Quarter,  or  rather 
a  Corner,  placed  a  top 
of  the  Ffcutchcon,  on  the 
Left  Side. 

Can  hn  tiii\ 

Xs  alfo  a  French  Word  ufed 
by  them,  to  exp  refs  the 
Pofuion  of  fuch  Things 
as  are  borne  with  a  Crofs; 
when  placed  in  the 
Angles. 


Chapcronnr, 


Cbapt  rotate. 

Hooded. 


Charge, 

%  the  Charge  of  a  Field 
is  under  flood  the  Imprcf- 
fiom  or  Figures  therein 
contain’d. 


French. 


Latin 


Billet  tL  Laterculatus. 

The  fame  Signification  as 
in  the  Englijh. 


Fimbr  ia . 


Utrimque  pri «• 
patut. 


Bordure. 

The  fame  Signification. 
BreteJJe. 

The  French  thus  term  what 
the  FngUJh  call  imbattled, 
counter- imbattled,  that 
is,  imbattled  on  both 
Sides. 


Brifc.  Fr  alius. 

The  fame  Signification. 


Brifurc. 

By  tli  is  Word  the  French 
exprefs  Family  Differen¬ 
ces  borne  in  Coats  of 
Arms,  becaufe  they  feem 
to  break  the  principal 
Figure  with  which  they 
are  carried. 

C. 

CaboJJe. 


Adfcitia  fell  io. 


c. 

Ora  obverten • 
tia. 


Cahre. 
Signifying  crett. 

Cheval  Cabri. 

This  the  Englijh  would 
call  Saliant. 

Chauffc-trappes. 


ErelUis. 


Murices  Or 
Tribuli. 


Canton.  Shiadrans  A  if 

The  fame  Signification.  gularis. 


Cant  one. 

They  blazon  the  Arms  of 
Alontmorcnc\t  d'Or  a  la 
Croix  dc  Gale,  canton  ft  dc 
feize  AUrions  d' Azure. 


StiPatus. 


Chapeau. 

The  common  French  Word 
for  a  Hat, 

Chap  ton. 

An  old  French  Word,  fig- 
nifying  a  Hood,  whence 
it  is  become  the  Name 
of  thofc  little  Shields 
containing  Death  Heads, 
and  other  Funeral  Devi¬ 
ces,  placed  upon  the 
Foreheads  of  the  Horfcs 
that  draw  l  Icnrfcs  at  Fu¬ 
nd  a  1  Pomps. 

C  ha  prone. 

The  fame  Signification. 

Charge, 


Calyptratus 


Figures. 


Enclish, 

Charged. 

Is  when  a  Shield  is  charg- 
^  ed  with  any  Figure. 

Chech. 

To  exprefs  an  Efcutcheon 
ora  Piece  chequer’d  with 
a  Metal  and  a  Colour ; 
for  if  it  was  chequer’d 
with  two  Colours  or  two 
Metals,  it  would  be  falfe 
Blazon. 


Chevron , 

Reprcfenting  the  Raftors 
of  a  Koufe. 

Per  Chevron ,  or  Party  per 
Chevron. 

Which  Term  is  very  litrlc 
or  not  at  all  ufed  in  He¬ 
raldry. 

Che<vronny . 

Signifies  a  Shield  d:vided 

into  feverai  bv  Parti- 

* 

tions  chevron- wile. 

Chief 

Signifies  the  Head  of  a 
Shield  ;  'tis  one  of  the 
Ordinaries,  and  occupies 
a  third  Part  of  the  Field. 

In  Chief 

Any  Thing  borne  in  the 
chief  Part,  or  Top  of  an 
Efcutcheon. 


Cleehr. 

Ts  a  French  Term  to  figni- 
fy  any  Ordinary  pierced 
throughout  ;  that  is, 
when  any  Figure  is  fo 
perforated,  as  that  the 
chief  Subftancc  is  loft, 
and  nothing  vifiblc  but 
the  very  Edges. 

CloPe. 

A  Term  borrow'd  from 
the  French  Word  Clot, 
which  fignifr-is  any  Thing 
elofed  or  inclofed,  and 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  Bear¬ 
ing  of  fuch  Birds  Wings, 
as  are  generally  addided 
to  Flight,  as  an  Eagle, 
Falcon,  Swallow,  &c. 

Clofet. 

• 

The  Diminutive  of  the 

Bar. 

Combatant. 

Ufed  when  nny  two  Fi¬ 
gures  are  rcprcfenicd 
fighting. 

Company. 

Signifies  the  Shield  being 
compofed  of  feven  or 
eight  Pieces. 

Counter  Company . 

Is  when  the  Figure  is  com- 
pofed  of  two  Panes. 

Counter-changed. 

Signifies  a  Field  and 
Charge  dividid  or  parted 
by  ony  Line  or  Lines  of 
Partition,  confiding  nil 
interchangeably  ol  the 
fame  Colours. 

I  i 


French. 

Charge . 

The  fame  Signification. 


Echiquetl. 

The  fame/  Signification, 
with  this  Difference,  that 
the  French  mention  of 
how  many  Panes  their 
chequer  Work  confills, 
and  fome times  they  only 
mention  the  feweft  Num¬ 
ber  that  appears,  ac¬ 
counting  as  it  were  the 
reft  a  Field. 

Chevron. 

Reprcfcnts  the  fame  as  in 
the  Engli/b. 

.  Mant  cli. 


•  Cbevroite. 

The  fame  Signification 


Chef. 

The  fame  Thing  as  in 
the  Englift. 


En  Chef 

The  fame  Signification 


Cimier. 

A  Term  ufed  for  the  Crcft, 
but  never  ufed  in  Englijh. 

Claritie. 

A  Term  by  which  French 
Heralds  exprefs  a  Collar 
of  Bells,  round  the  Neck 
of  any  Beaft,  &c.  Vachc 
Clarinec  d' Azure. 

"The  English  vjould  fay, 
a  Cow  gorged  with  a  Col¬ 
lar  of  Bells  Azure . 

Clcchc 

The  fame  Signification. 


Fertne. 

Ufed  for  the  Bearing  of 
Helmet  with  th-c  Vi: 
down. 


Not  ufed  in  the  French 
Blazon. 


Com  pone. 

The  fame  Signification. 


C.ontrt-coinponL 

The  fame  Signification. 


No  fuch  Term 

Language. 


m  this 


1ZI 

Latin. 

Ferent, 

phiadris  con¬ 
text;!  s . 


Cantherius. 

JMantcliatum. 

Can  the  riat  us 

Sum  mum. 

In  Sutnmo . 

AcceJJk  feuti 
Coronaries. 

Cymbalatus. 


Forcitu 


Claufum , 


Pugnantn. 

Compofitui. 


Franfmntatns, 


Vo h ,  II. 


Centre- 


English. 


Counter-quarter' d. 
When  any  one  of  the 
grand  Quarters  confifts 
quarterly  of  two  or  more 
Coats. 


Cotut,  or  Cotifc. 

The  fourth  Part  of  the 
Bend,  never  borne  by 
the  Eng  lip  but  in  Cou¬ 
ples,  with  a  Bend  be¬ 
tween  them. 
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PftlNCH. 


Latin. 


Contrebande. 

Entirely  a  French  Term, 
ufed  by  us  to  exprefs  what 
the  Englijh  call  bendy  of 
fix  per  bend  finifter 
counter-changed, 

Contrebarre . 

The  fame  with  the  En- 
gli/h  bend  finifter  per  bend 
counter-changed. 

Cont  yE fear  tele. 

The  fame  Signification. 


Contranoit- 
tat  us. 


Contraquadri- 
ti  par  tit  us. 


Couch  ant. 

This  is  underrtood 
Beall  laying. 


of  a 


Contracanthe • 
rial  us. 


Contra  fa f- 


ciatus. 


Contrapalitus. 


Contrecbcwone. 
Signifies  a  Shield  Chevron 
and  parted  by  fome  Line. 
This  is  very  feldom 
fonr.d  in  Heraldry . 

Contrefaf. 

Js  by  the  French  underftood 
to  fignify  what  the  En- 
gh(h  call  barry  per  pale 
counter-changed ;  always 
fpecifyfng  the  Number 
of  Panes  into  which  the 
Efcutcheon  is  divided. 

Cont  repale. 

The  fame  as  the  Engli/b 
paly  per  fefle  counter- 
changed. 

Contrepotence. 

(The  fame  with  the  En- 
gli/b  potent  counter-po¬ 
tent)  is  ufed  to  exprefs 
what  fome  antiently  cal¬ 
led  Parry  couppe. 

Contrevaire. 

This  Fur  is  never  found  in 
Englijh  Writers,  tho’  the 
French  ufe  it. 


Cotice.  Fccniola. 

The  fame  Signification. 


Patibulatutn 


Cotice, 

The  Manner  of  exprefling 
any  Efcuuheon  divided 
bend  ways  into  many 
equal  Parts  ;  as  in  the 
Coat  of  Anois ,  blazon’d 
by  Baron  Cotice ,  dy Ar¬ 
gent  iS  A'  Azure  de  dix 
Pieces ;  but  when  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into  fix,  they  only 
fay,  bande  de  fx. 

Cotoye. 

This  is  the  French  Manner 
of  exprefling  what  the 
Engli/h  unaerfland  by 
cottifcd.  For  Cotoyi  fig- 
nifying  properly  any 
Thing  accoftcd  or  fided, 
docs  very  well  here  for 
the  Bend. 

Couchant. 

The  fame  Signification. 


Ufroque  latere 
accinflus. 


Jatem, 


Coup. 

By  this  is  meant  one  of  the 
honourable  Lines  of  Par¬ 
tition  among  the  French, 
viz.  the  fame  as  the 
F.ngljh  party  per  fefie, 
ntul  rrprefents  a  Cut  a- 
thwart  the  Shield,  receiv¬ 
ed  in  Battle. 


Sc  Hum, 


English. 

Couped. 

Is  as  much  as  to  fay  cut, 
and  is  ufed  to  exprefs 
when  the  Head  or  any 
other  Limb  of  an  Animal 
is  cut  off  from  the 
Trunk,  and  not  forcibly 
era  fed  or  torn  therefrom. 
Couped  is  ufed  alfo  to 
denote  fuch  Crofles,  Bars, 
Bends,  Chevrons,  (Sc.  as 
do  not  touch  the  Sides  of 
the  Shield;  but  feem,  as 
it  were,  to  be  cut  there¬ 
from. 

Counterpaffant. 
Whereby  are  underftood 
two  Beafls,  palling  the 
contrary  Way  to  each 
other. 

Countcrfaliant. 

When  two  are  leaping 
different  Ways  from  each 
other. 

Counter!  >  ipping. 

As  Counter;,  llant ,  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  Deer , 
which  are  faid  to  trip. 

A  Couple  clofe. 

Thus  called  from  enclofing 
by  Couple  the  Chevron. 

Courant. 

A  French  Word  figni Tying 
running  or  polling  for¬ 
wards,  in  which  Senfe  it 
is  ufed  in  Eng.  Heraldry. 


French, 


Coufu. 

Sewed :  A  Term  taken 
from  the  French,  to  ex¬ 
prefs  a  Chief,  Bordure, 
(Sc.  which  is  of  the 
fame  Metal  or  Colour 
with  the  reft  of  the 
Field.  Becaufe  as  it  is 
a  Rule  that  Metal  can¬ 
not  be  carried  upon  Me¬ 
tal,  nor  Colour  upon  Co¬ 
lour,  thofe  Pieces  are  un¬ 
derftood  to  be  fewed  to, 
not  carried  upon  the 
Field. 


A  Crefcent. 

That  Sort  of  Half  Moon 
that  has  its  Horns  turn’d 
upwards. 

Crejl. 

Exprefiing  thofe  Devices 
with  which  antient  Sol¬ 
diers  ufed  to  adorn  the 
Tops  of  their  Helmets. 

Crops. 

This  is  cafily  underftood 
by  every  Body  ;  and  has 
the  fame  Significaiion  in 
nil  the  three  Languages. 

Crojlet. 

Signifies  a  little  Crofs. 
Crofsaeays. 

Signifies  the  Pofition  of 
luch  Figures,  whofc  Lo¬ 
cation  f'ecms  to  reprefent 

the  Form  of  a  Crofs. 

# 

D. 

Daticctte. 

A  larg^Sort  of  Indenting. 


Courant. 

The  fame  Signification. 


Courone. 

Signifying  crowned. 

Coufu, 

The  fame  Signification. 


Crenelc. 

The  French  Term  for  em¬ 
battled,  alfo  frequently 
ufed  by  the  Englijh. 

Croijfant  motif  a  tit. 


Crete. 


Croix . 


Croifcttc. 

The  fame  Signification 
En  Croix. 


D. 

Danche. 

The  fame  Signification. 


Iatin. 

A  latere  [tu 
disjun8:nr.. 


Cant  her  ia 

Current . 

Coronatus. 

Sutus. 


Lnr.a  Comma 

Crida . 

Crux, 

Ct  ucicu/a . 

hi  moduttt  cru¬ 
et  /  collocate 

IX 

Dcnticuhitut 


Debruipl- 


ENGLISH* 

Debrutfed. 

a  Term  peculiar  to  the 
Englilh ;  by  which  they 
would  intimate  the  grie- 
vious  Reftraint  of  any 
Animal,  debarred  its 

natural  Freedom  by  any 
of  the  Ordinaries  being 

laid  over  it. 

Demi,  or  Demy.  _ 

A  V reach  Word,  which 
bonifies  half.  And  thus 
the  Englifh  ufe  it  as  Demi 
or  Ha  If- by  on. 

Diapred. 

A  certain  dividing  of  the 
Field  in  Panes,  like  Fret¬ 
work,  and  filling  the 
fame  with  Variety  of  l-i* 

gures, 

Difference!. 

Certain  Additions  to  a 
Coat  of  Arms,  whereby 
fomething  is  added  or  al¬ 
ter’d  to  (hew  Juniority, 
or  3  Removal  from  the 
principal  Houfe* 

Difpfa'jcd. 

Signifies  a  Bird  with  its 
Wings  expanded. 

Dormant. 

A  French  Word,  borrowed 
by  the  Englilh  Heralds  to 
fignifyany  Creature  deep, 
ing. 

Doubling!. 

To  exprefs  the  Linings  of 
Robes,  or  Mantles  of 
Eftatc. 


E. 


EndoiftJ,  the  Corruption 

of  lndorftd. 

Erroneoufiy  ufed  for  Ad- 
dorfed.  which  fignilics 
fomething  berne  Back  to 
Back. 

Engrailed* 

Which  ligni Ties  fomething 
made  ragged  at  the 
Edges,  by  being  ft  ruck 
with  Hail. 
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12? 


Trench, 


Latin. 


Demi.  Dimdialm • 

The  fame  Signification. 


Diapre .  *  Buriat  in. 

The  fame  Signification. 


B  rifurei. 

The  fame  Signification. 


Diminutions 
armor  uni. 


Eploye,  Expcwfus. 

The  fame  Signification* 


No  fuch  Bearing  in  the  Dor  miens, 
french  Heraldry. 


Double . 

The  fame  Signification. 


Dragone. 

A  Term  ufed  in  French 
Heraldry  for  bigenerous 
Serpents,  to  exprefs  fuch 
whole  hinder  Part  par¬ 
takes  of  the  Dragon,  and 
cfpecialiy  when  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Colour  from  the 
reft  of  the  Body. 

E. 

Ecujfou . 

The  fame  as  the  Englifh 
Efcutcheon. 

,  Efarc. 

A  Term  ufed  by  the 
French  Hei  n  Ids  to  fignify 
any  Thing  feared,  or  put 
in  a  Pafiion,  particularly 
attributed  to  Animals,  as 
an  Unicorn,  a  Horfc,  isle. 

/Idofjl 


Flatus. 


Engraile.  S  trial  us. 

The  fame  Signification. 


Bute. 

Signifies  fomething  grafted 
or  ingrafted. 


Juft  tus. 


/ 


Environ i'. 

A  'Perm  ufed  by  the 
French ,  when  n  Lyon,  or 
other  Figure  is  environ’d 
or  cncompn  fied  round 
with  otlicrThings:  They 

fay  environ’d  with  fo  ma¬ 
ny  Bofantfl,  Isfc.  in  Orlc, 
or  whatfoever  other  Form 

their  Pofition  may  re¬ 
ft- inble. 


Septus. 


Enclish. 

Er.afed  or  E raced. 
Signifies  any  Thing  pluck¬ 
ed  off  from  the  Part  to 
which  Nature  fix’d  it.  As 
Lyon’s,  Wolf’s,  t?V. 
Head. 


F. 


French. 

j tirade 

The  fame  Signification. 


Latin. 


Extirpates. 


A  Fer  de  Moline ,  Inkmoline. 
Signify  the  fame  Thing, 
viz.  the  Iron  of  a  Mill. 


Fejfe. 

One  of  the  honourable  Or¬ 
dinaries,  containing  al¬ 
ways  a  third  Part  of  the 
Field . 


r. 


Face. 

Is  the  French  Word  for  the 
Englifh  Fefie. 

Face. 

Is  the  fame  as  the  Englifh 
JBarry. 

Fer  de  Moulin. 

La  Piece  de  fer  qui  foutient 
la  meulc  tournante  dun 
moulin. 

Face. . 


I*. 


Fe-rrum  tnolin- 
dinat  turn. 


Fafcia , 


Fillet. 

An  Ordinary  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gi/illim,  con¬ 
tains  the  fourth  Part  of  a 
Shield. 

Fimbriated. 

An  Ordinary  having  a 
Bordure  or  Hem  of  an¬ 
other  Colour. 


Fie  he. 

Signifying  the 
F  itchy. 


Englijh 


Frattge.  ^  Fimlrzatus . 

The  fame  Signification. 


Flattque. 

By  this  the  French  exprefs 
the  Englilh  Party  per  fal- 
tiere. 


Becuffate  qua- 
dr  if  Jus . 


Fleury. 

Florence. 

LiliatuS. 

Which  fignifies  flowered. 

The  fame  Signification  as 
in  the  Englifh. 

Frctty. 

Fret/e. 

Caltratus. 

Is  of  fix,  eight,  or  more 

The  fame  as  in  the  En - 

Pieces. 

glifh. 

Fuji/. 

O  +  M  AJ 

Fujee. 

Fufus , 

Signifies  a  Spindle. 

The  fame  Signification. 

FuftUy. 

Fufe/e. 

Fufillatm. 

* 

By  this  Word  is  under- 
ilood  any  Thing  entirely 
full  of  Fufils. 

The  fame  Signification. 

G. 

G. 

Go 

Garbc. 

By  which  is  exprefled  a 
Sheaf  of  any  Kind  of 
Grain. 

Hard  ant. 

Is  a  french  Word  fignify  ing 
guarding,  preferving,  c. 
in  Heraldry  ’tis  undcr- 
ftood  to  repre fen t  any 
Thing  full-fac’d,  bccaufc 
thcAftion  feems  to  im¬ 
ply  a  Wntchfulncfs. 

Regardant. 

By  this  is  underftood  any 
Thing  looking  behind 

him. 

Gules. 

Is  the  red  Colour  in  He¬ 
raldry. 

Gutty. 

Signifies  any  Thing  full  of 
Drop; 


Gerbr. 

The  fame  Signification 


Fafcis  frimtn- 
tariuf. 


Gardant .  Obverfo  ore , 

The  fame  Signification. 


Rt gardant. 

Re tr  of  pi  dens, 

Gutu/f . 

Ruber, 

The  fame  in  the  French 

Heraldry. 

Gut  if. 

Guttis  refer- 

The  fame  Signification, 

funs* 

IS. 


H. 

Hauriant. 

A  Term  ufed  to  cXprefs 
any  Fifh  created  upright. 


IT. 


II. 


Hour  i a  nt.  Ha  orient. 

The  fame  Signification. 


* 

:» 


JiJJan 
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English. 


r. 


7  i/font. 

Is  a  Term  which  Tome  He¬ 
ralds  ufe  to  exprefs  a 
Lyon,  or  any  other  Fi¬ 
gure  borne  Jacent,  or  as 
it  were  over  all,  having  a 
•  Chief  or  other  Ordinary, 
under  fomc  Parc  of  it. 

Jmbatteled. 
Signifies  a  Notch. 

hup  a  ling. 

Is  properly  the  halving  or 
dimidiating  anyThing  by 
a  perpendicular  Line ;  in 
Heraldry  it  is  ufed  to  ex¬ 
prefs  the  Manner  of  Mar- 
fhalling  the  Arms  of  Man 
and  Wife,  which  an- 
tiently  was  done  in  that 
Manner ;  that  is,  the 
dexter  half  of  the  Man’s 
Coat  was  join'd  with  the 
finifter  half  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  ;  but  of  later 
Years,  the  two  Coats 
compleat  are  join'd  to¬ 
gether,  yet  retain  the 
fame  Term,  and  are  faid 
to  be  impaled. 

lndorfed. 

By  this  is  underftood  any 
Thing  borne  Back  to 
Back. 

Inefcutcheon. 

fs  a  fmall  Efcutcheon 
borne  within  the  Field, 
and  one  of  the  Ordina¬ 
ries,  according  to  Guil- 
lim. 

Ingrai/ed. 

Any  Thing  (truck,  and 
notched  by  the  Hail. 

Inn)  t  eked. 

Signifies  fomething  fur¬ 
rowed. 

Jffuant. 

Signifies  iffuingor  coming 
fotth,  which  alfo  is  the 
direft  Signification  of 
the  Word  Naijfant.  Yet 
Heralds  difpute  their 
Significations  when  ufed 
as  Terms  in  Heraldry: 
Some  being  of  Opinion, 
that  when  a  Lvon  is 
term’d  Jffuant,  he  fiicws 
but  his  Head,  the  Top  of 
his  Tail,  and  the  End  of 
his  Fore -Legs  ;  whereas 
Nai/fant  is  generally  un- 
derilood  to  be  the  upper 
half  of  the  Lyon;  there¬ 
fore  to  avoid  confounding 
thefe  Terms,  we  ffiould 
exprefs  what  Part  of  the 
I. yon  appears. 


L. 


A  Labi l . 

Authors  differ  concerning 
what  this  really  is;  there¬ 
fore  wc  need  not  wonder 
it  lias  met  with  various 
Names. 


Lambrequin, 

The  Point  of  a  Label, 
Label  of  a  file. 


heraldrt. 


French. 


I. 


Latin 


I. 


Crenelle. 

The  fame  Signification. 


Pinnatus. 


or 


Languid. 

A  Term  tiled  when  an 
Animal  Ins  its  Tongue 
of  a  different  Colour 
from  the  re  11  of  hit 
IJntly. 


Adoffe. 

The  fame  Signification. 


Ad  invicet/i 
ter  gum  ver- 
tentes. 


Engraile. 

The  fame  Signification. 


S/riaius, 


C an  ell.  In  veil  us. 

The  fame  Signification. 


N a  fee  ns. 


Eng 


lish: 


Majfcned 

Signifies  the  fetting 
joining  of  Stones  in 
Building. 


or 

a 


Membred. 

Ufed  when  the  Legs  of  an 
Animal  are  of  a  different 
Colour  from  the  Body. 

Mooted. 

By  this  is  underflood  any 
Tree  that  is  eradicated, 
or  torn  up  by  the  Roots. 


A  Moundc. 

Is  the  Sign  of  imperial 
Authority,  being  a  Ball 
or  Globe,  encircled,  and 
having  a  Crofs  on  the 
Top.  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Pictures 
of  Princes. 

Mullet. 


L. 

Lambel. 


L. 

Lambella. 


N. 

Aebuly. 
Signifies  Cloudy. 


French. 


Tatin. 


Lozenge. 

Is  much  like  the  Fufil  in 
Shape,  except  that  it  is 
more  upon  the  Square. 

Lozengy. 

Signifies  a  Shield  full  of 
Lozenges. 

M. 

Mantle. 

The  Cloak  or  Mantle 
Coats  of  Arms  are  adorn¬ 
ed  with. 

Martlets. 

It  is  a  little  fwift  Bird,  that 
ufed  to  build  in  Caftles 
and  high  Turrets  ;  and 
is  painted  without  Feet. 

Mafcle. 

Are  faid  to  reprefent  Spots 
in  certain  Flint"  ;  and  o- 
thers  believe  the  Mafcle 
to  be  the  Malh  of  a  Net. 


Lozange.  Plintbium 

The  fame  Signification  as 

in  Evgli/h. 


Lozange.  Phombulis  k 

The  fame  Signification.  terjliutfu: 


M. 


M. 


Manteau.  Pallium. 

The  fame  Signification. 


Merula. 


Made. 


Macula. 


MaJJone. 

The  fame  Signification. 


Glut's- 


nat us, 


Membre.  Tibi  atm. 

The  fame  Signification. 


Eradicate. 


Montant. 

Expre/fing  in  the  French 
Heraldry  any  Animal 
laying  upon  its  Back, 
with  its  Belly  upwards 
carelefly. 

Morr.c. 

A  Word  for  any  Thing 
lame  or  imperfett. 

Monde . 


Ptfupinuu 


Mutilatus. 


Molette. 

All  French  Authors  take 
this  for  the  Rowel  of  a 
Spur,  and  affirm  it  muft 
be  always  pierced,  which 
differences  it  from  a  Star, 
which  i«i  never  fo.  The 
Englijh  arc  fomc  of  them 
for  having  it  a  Meteor, 
or  falling  Star. 

N. 


Rotula  Cab 


cans. 


N. 


Nebulc.  Nebula  turn . 

The  fame  Signification. 


Lambrequins.  P entire. 

The  fame  Signification. 


o 


Lan  pajjl . 


Nouri. 

A  Term  ufed  in  the  French 
Heraldry,  when  the  Stalk 
of  a  Flower,  is  of  a 
different  Colour  from  the 
reft. 

O. 

Ombre. 

Signifies  fliadowcd. 

Ondl. 

la  waved,  or  wavy. 

Ongll . 

When  the  Claws  or  Ta¬ 
lons  of  any  rapacious 
Creature,  arc  of  difl*  rent 
Colours  from  then  Bo¬ 
dies. 


Nutritus 


U. 


JnumbraUi : 


Vug  U  bit  II  i 


English. 


Or. 

U  the  Term  by  which 
Heralds  exprefs  the  Me¬ 
tal  Gold. 


One. 

In  vulgar  French,  figmfies 
a  Selvage  or  Welt  ;  and 
which  is  alfo  its  Signifi¬ 
cation  in  Heraldry.  This 
Trace  going  round  the 
Shield,  m  the  inner  Side, 
in  cue  Form  of  a  Selvage. 


In  Or  le. 

That  is,  feveral  Things 
borne  orleways,  or  in  the 
Form  of  an  Orle. 


O  ver  all. 

Thus  Heralds  term  any 
Figure  which  is  borne 
over  another,  obfeuring 
Pine  thereof,  together 
with  Parc  of  the  Field. 

P. 


Pale. 

An  honourable  Ordinary, 
containing  a  third  Part 
of  the  Field. 

pallet. 

A  finall  Pale,  containing 
but  one  half  thereof. 

In  Pale. 

To  fignify  Things  borne 
one  above  another  in 
Form  of  a  Pale. 

Paly. 

Is  when  the  Shield  is  di¬ 
vided  into  four,  or  more 
equal  Parts  by  perpen¬ 
dicular  Lines. 

Paly  Bend)'. 

Is  when  the  Efcutcheon  is 
divided  by  Lines  perpen¬ 
dicular  and  diagonal,, 
from  the  dexter  chief 
Point. 


Pit  nnes. 

T  he  Torn  by  which  the 
French  underhand  Furs. 


P  i  flint. 

By  this  is  uwlcrftood  a 
Lion,  or  any  other  Crea¬ 
ture,  p.ifling  along  in  a 
gradual  Pace. 


PlitOU, 

Is  a  Kind  of  Inflrumcnt 

or  D.'i  t,  with  a  baibed 
He.id. 


Pile. 

^  ,n  Ordinary,  and  taken 
Lr  t:  <j|c  Piles  on  which 
il  i-lges,  idc.  arc  built, 

P/41  JWr,  or  Bendy  Pily. 
ConlHts  o f  piilcc(| 

!!  lid-ways,  and  extend- 
1N5»  bom  one  Side  of 

tn,u  KlUtcheun  to  the 

other. 


herald  r  t. 


French. 


Or. 


Latin. 


Aurum . 


Orle. 

The  fame  Signification 


Limbus. 


Ad  or  am  pofli- 
tm. 


Stir  le  tout . 

The  fame  Signification 


Toll  fluperin- 
ditttiun. 


P. 


Pale.  P  ulus. 

The  fame  in  the  French 
Heraldry. 


No  fuch  Piece  in  the  Palus minutus. 
French . 


En  Pall. 

The  fame  Signification. 


In  Palum  col- 
locatus. 


Pale. 

The  fame  Signification. 


Palis  exora- 
lus. 


No  fuch  Term. 


No  Latin  for 
it. 


Pclles. 


Papillione. 

When  the  Charge  is  made 
in  the  Form  of  the  Wings 
of  Butterflies. 


Papillionatns, 


Parti.  Partitus. 

The  French  Method  of 
expreffing  Party  per  Pale. 


PaJ/lint. 

The  fame  Signification. 


Gr  adieus. 


P ajfe  en  S autoir. 

By  this  we  exprefs  any 
Thing  borne  in  Saltire. 

Peri. 

Something  appearing  to 
be  funk  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Field.  There  is 
Peri  en  Bare ,  Peri  en 
B  aside . 

Ftr  de  Hard. 


DccvJ/iitus, 


In  sntdio  pofs - 
tin. 


Fcrrum  fa 
cult. 


Pirn. 


Vila  pout  it. 


English. 

A  Point. 

Is  an  Ordinary,  fomething 
like  to  a  Pile,  and  rifing 
out  of  the  Bale. 


In  Pointe. 

When  Swords,  Piles,  Ssi. 
are  fo  borne,  as  that  their 
Points  refemble  the  End 
or  Point  of  a  Pile. 

Powdering. 

Is  the  ftrewing  or  filling 
up  a  Field  irregularly 
with  any  fmall  Figures, 
as  Ermine  Spots,  esc. 

Proper. 

When  any  Animal,  Vege¬ 
table,  &c.  is  of  its  na¬ 
tural  Hue  or  Colour,  it 
is  faid  to  be  borne  pro¬ 
per,  that  is,  of  a  proper 
Colour. 

Pur  flew. 

Is  a  Term  by  which  fome 
fancy  to  exprefs  a  Bor- 
dure,  or  other  Furr. 

Purpure. 

Is  the  Colour  Purple. 


Q, 

'  A  Quarter. 

Is  a  quadrangular  Ordi¬ 
nary  rcfembling  a  Ban¬ 
ner,  and  taking  up  a 
fourth  Part  of  the  Field. 

Quartering. 

Signifying  the  Marfhalling 
divers  Coats,  in  feparate 
Area’s,  or  Quarters  in 
one  Shield. 


R. 


Rampant 


w 


Reims*  s. 

By  this,  in  Heraldry ,  is 
meant  fuch  a  Coat,  ns  by 
its  Figure  alludes  to  the 
Name  of  the  Bearer  i  ns 
three  Caflles  for  Caflk- 
ton  ;  a  Bear  for  Bernard ; 
three  Salmons,  for  Sal¬ 
mon t  &c. 


Regardant, 

I9  a  French  Participle, 
which  fignifics  looking 
towards  the  7  ail, 

Revtrfltd. 

Ta  any  Thing  home  the 
upper  Side,  or  End  down* 
*  wards. 

K  k 
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French.  Latin. 

Pointe.  Cuflpis. 

The  fame  Thing  in  the 
French  Heraldry ,  where 
it  is  reckoned  among  the 
twelve  honourable  Or¬ 
dinaries. 

En  Pointe. 


Repletus. 


Color  natur ti¬ 
lls. 


Pcurpre.  Purpureas  Co- 

The  fame  Thing  as  in 
the  Englifh. 

Quarticr.  Quadrant, 

The  fame  Signification. 


Ecarteler.  Cumulations 

ar  morum , 


Queue. 

Signifies  a  Tail,  and  is 
ufed  to  exprefs  a  Lion 
with  two  Tails  ;  as  queue 
four chee  sioiiec ,  Sec. 


R.  R, 

Racottrci.  Acc'flus. 

A  French  Term,  which 
fignifics  Ihortened. 

Rampant.  .  hfllient. 

Is  the  Participle  of  R  a  su¬ 
per,  which  in  French  fig- 
nifies  to  creep ;  ufed  in 
Heraldry ,  both  by  the 
French  and  Englijb ,  to  ex¬ 
prefs  an  Animal  eredl. 

0  • 


Range. 

A  French  Terra,  by  which 
we  underftand  ranged  or 
placed,  as  fo  many  Mnrt- 
Icts,  &c.  ranged  in  Sal¬ 
tire,  Bend,  or  the  like. 


Ordiuatus. 


* 

Art/ies  par/antes. 

The  fame  Signification  as 
in  the  Englijb. 


Recroife.  C.rucilut  it*- 

Signifies  crofted,  ns  n  Cro-  rut  us. 

flet  eroded,  or  ns  they 
fay  in  the  Englijb  11 
Crofs-  Croflct. 

Regardant,  Rctrojiciem, 

It  fignifics  looking  behind. 


Renverfe. 

The  fame  Signification, 


n6 


Enclish. 


Round/e. 

Is  a  round  Figure  borne  in 
Arms.  The  Englijb  have 
a  Whim  to  dillinguifh  all 
Roundles,  by  Name,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Colour  ; 
but  the  French  call  all 
Torteaux  of  this  or  that 
Colour,  except  they  be 
of  Metal,  and  then  they 
term  them  Bezants. 


S. 


Sable. 

By  this  is  underflood  the 
Colour  black. 


Salient. 

Signifies  Leaping. 

Saltite . 

Upton  fays,  it  was  an  fn- 
ilrumenc  to  catch  wild 
Bealls  j  whence  it  mull 
come  from  Saltus,  a  Fo- 
refl :  Others  fay,  it  was 
an  Inflrument  to  fcale 
Walls,  by  which  it  mufl 
Come  a  faltando  in  muros , 
from  leaping  uponWalls. 
But  moll  Authors  agree 
it  is  borne  in  Imitation 
of  St.  Andrew  s  Crofs. 

Scarp. 

A  Scarf.  Gut  Him  holds  it 
a  Diminutive  of  the  Bend 
finiftcr,  fomething  broa¬ 
der  than  a  Baton. 

Efcalop. 

A  S’ea  Shell- fim. 


Segreant. 

Is  the  proper  Term  for  a 
Griffin  difplaying  his 
Wings,  as  ready  to  fly. 


St'ijpfd. 

•\>  in  Trefoils,  or  any 
Brunch  fli*  pod  from  the 
Stem. 


T. 


HERALDRY. 


French. 

Rompu. 

Signifies  broken ,  from 
rumpo,  to  break  j  it  is 
ufed  to  exprefs  broken 
Chevrons,  Bends,  and 
the  like. 

Tourteau. 


Latin. 


FraP.us, 


S. 


Sable. 

The  French  ufe  the  fame, 
and  the  Eng/r/h  have  it 
from  them  ;  but  whence 
they  took  it  is  the  Que- 
flion.  Guillim  thinks  it 
might  be  from  Sabu/um , 
becaufe  of  its  grofs,  and 
heavy  Afpefl.  But  Mac- 
kenxy  thinks  it  was,  be¬ 
caufe  the  bell  fable  Furrs 
are  blaclt. 

Sail/ant. 

The  fame  Signification. 
Sautoir . 


No  fuch  Term. 


Ccquille. 

The  French  underhand  by 
this  Term,  all  Sorts  of 
Shells. 

Segrant. 

The  fame  Signification. 


Sejant. 

Signifies  only  fitting. 


n.  / 

o  eme. 


Denotes  an  irregular 
Strewing  without  Num¬ 
ber,  all  over  the  Field. 
Semi  dt  Jleurs  dc  Lyt  d'Or. 

Sinob/e. 

Ts  the  French  Term  for 
Green,  and  borrowed 
from  the  Name  of  a 
Place  in  the  Levant, 
where  the  bell  Materials 
for  dying  Green  arc 
found. 


T. 

Fu  i III. 

Is  the  Fn  itch  Term,  by 
which  is  exprefled  the 
P<ntv  per  He  ml  Jinjhr  of 
the  I'vghfh. 


S. 

Ater ,  niger. 
See. 


Salieris. 


Candy  Hum. 


Ereflus, 


Sedtits. 


Spar/us, 


T. 


English. 


Tripping. 

As  a  Buck  or  Doe,  paf- 
fing  in  its  proper  Gait, 
which  is  with  a  Sort  of 

Tripping. 

Trunked. 

Is  when  the  Trunk  of  a 
Tree  js  borne,  lopped  of 
its  Branches,  and  cut 
from  the  Root. 

V. 

V a  ire. 

In  Heraldry  is  a  Kind  of 
Fur. 

Undy. 

Any  Thing  formed  of  a 
waved  Line. 

V tided. 

By  tin's  is  underllood  an 
Ordinary  fo  evacuated, as 
that  nothing  but  the  bare 
Edge  thereof  remains  to 
(hew  its  Form. 


V slant. 

That  is,  flying;  and  thus 
any  Bird  is  termed  borne 
in  that  Aflion. 


FrenckJ 

Tierce. 

A  French  Term,  by  which 
is  underllood  a  Shield 
tierced,  or  divided  into  3 
equalArea’s,  the  Manner 
of  which  we  exprefs  by 
Tierce  en  Pal,  en  face ,  &c. 

Timbre. 

Having  an  Helmet. 

Torce% 

A  French  Word,  whereby 
fome  exprefs  a  Wreath, 
or  Pieces  of  Silk  wreath¬ 
ed  or  twilled,  on  which 
Crelts  are  frequently  pla¬ 
ced. 

Torteaux. 

Are  certain  Rundles,  by 
fome  taken  for  Cakes ; 
by  others  for  Bowls ;  and 
by  others  for  Wounds. 

Tranche. 

Is  the  French  Term  to  ex¬ 
prefs  Party  per  Bend. 

Treille. 

Signifies  letticed.  This 
Bearing  is  very  like  to 
Frette ;  except  that  thefe 
Pieces  do  not  alternately 
pafs  over,  and  under  each 
other,  but  are  carried 
throughout,  and  always 
nailed  in  the  Joints. 


Trurtque . 

The  fame  Signification. 


V. 

Vain. 


Unde.  < 

The  fame  Signification 


Vuidt. 


Vole. 

Signifying  two  Wings  w 
panded. 

Demi-  Vole. 

Signifies  but  one  Wing. 

Volant. 


Latin 

Tertiatum. 


Galeat 


us. 


Tortilla. 


More  fuo  w- 
cedent. 


Truncatut . 


V. 

V zriegatum'. 


Undulatus. 


1\v 


acnatus , 


Ala. 


Ala  fimpltx. 


V olans. 


W. 


W. 


Vivtrra. 


W. 

fVgverm 

A  Kind  of  flying  Serpent; 
the  upper  Part  refem- 
bling  a  Dragon,  and  the 
lower  an  Adder  or  Snake. 

This  owes  its  Being  to 
the  Heralds,  and  can 
bonfl  of  no  other  Crea¬ 
tion. 

Hole,  That  I’ll  conclude  this  Treat ife  of  Heraldry »  by 
blazoning  the  Arms  of  all  the  Sovereigns  of  the  whole 
World  *,  beginning  with  rhofe  of  the  Pope. 


The 
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The  Papal  Efcutcheon  is  Gules ,  conjifiing  of  a  long 
Cap  or  Head-piece  Or,  furmounted  with  a  Crofs  Argent , 
and  gar nifoed  with  three  Royal  Crowns ,  two  Keys  of. 

St.  Peter,  placed  in  Saltier.  Thefe  Arms  are  put  for- 
Creft,  to  thofe  of  the  Houle  of  the  reigning  Pope. 

Note,  That  Boniface  VIII.  was  the  fir  ft  that  wore  the 
Tiara  with  a  double  Crown.  And  Urban  V.  made  it 
in  Form  of  a  Cap,  adorned  with  a  triple  Circle  of 
Gold  for  fome  Myftcij  contained  therein.  It  is  called 
the  Rcgnum ,  becaufe  it  denotes  the  Dignity  and  Power 
of  Prieft  and  Emperor.  Some  Popes  had  for  their 
Devife,  Jnnocens  manibus,  &  mundo  corde. — The  Pope 
ftiles  himfelf  Servus  Servorum  Dei ,  the  Servant  of  the 
Servants  of  God. 

The  Arms  of  the  prelent  Emperor,  are  two  Efcu t- 
cheons  joined  together,  i.  Argent ,  a  Lion ,  Gules ,  the 
Tail  nowed  and  pajfed  in  Saltier ,  crowned ,  armed ,  and 
langtied  Or ,  for  Bohemia.  2.  Sable  a  Lion  crowned  Or, 
for  the  Palatinate.  3.  Fitfil  in  Bend  Argent  and  Azure  of 
21  Pieces.  The  Shield  placed  on  the  Breaft  of  an  Eagle 
difplayed  Sable  in  a  Field  Or,  diademed,  membred, 
and  beaked  Gules,  holding  a  naked  Sword  in  the  right 
Talon,  and  a  Scepter  in  the  left  (the  two  Heads  fignify 
the  Eaftern  and  Wcftern  Empire)  the  Shield  crefted 
with  an  Imperial  Crown,  clofed  and  raifed  in  the  Shape 
of  a  Mitre,  having  betwixt  the  two  Points  a  Diadem 
furmounted  with  a  Globe,  and  Crofs  Or.  For  a  Devife, 
Pax  C?  falus  Europe. 

The  Arms  of  the  King  of  France,  are  Azure,  Three 
Flowers  de  Lys  Or ;  and  the  Arms  of  Navarre ,  which 
he  alfo  bears,  the  Shield  environed  with  the  Collars  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Michael,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft.  For 
Craft  a  Helmet  entirely  open,  whereon  a  Crown  with  8 
inarched  Rays,  topt  with  a  double  Flower  de  Luce. 
The  Supporters,  two  Angels  habited  as  Lcvites ;  the 
whole  under  a  Pavillion  Royal,  Semi  of  France,  lined 
Ermine,  with  thefe  Words  :  Ex  omnibus  floribus  Elegi 
mihi  l ilium.  Lilia  neque  laborant  neque  nent. 
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Note,  That  Sir  George  Mackenzy  fpeaks  thus  of  the  Pre¬ 
cedency  which  the  Kings  of  France  have  obtained  a- 
mong  Chriftian  Kings :  ‘  Next  to  the  Imperial  Mi- 
6  nifters  the  French  take  Place,  as  being  the  largeft 
4  Realm  in  Chriftcndom,  and  mo  ft  noble,  ftnee 
c  Charlemagne,  their  King,  obtained  the  Imperial  Dia- 
c  dem  •, 5  and  he  fhould  have  added,  that  his  next 
Defcendants  fucceedcd  him  in  that  Dignity,  and  were 
both  Emperors  and  Kings  of  France. 

The  Arms  of  the  King  of  England,  which  I  place 
next,  becaufe  he  is  alfo  King  of  the  mod  ancient  Mo¬ 
narchy  next  to  France ,  viz.  Scotland,  are  quarterly,  in 
the  hr  ft  grand  Quarter,  England,  viz.  Gules,  three  Lions 
paffant  guardant  Or  impaling  Scotland ,  viz.  Or,  a  Lion 
rampant  within  a  double  Trcffurc  conlrc-jleury  Gules :  The 
fccond  grand  Quarter  France,  viz.  Azure  three  Fleurs  de 
Lys,  Or:  The  third  Ireland,  viz.  Azure,  an  Harp  Or, 
fining  Argent:  And  in  the  fourth  Brunfwick ,  that  is 
Gules,  two  Lions  paffant  guardant  Or,  impaled  with 
Lunebourg,  viz.  Or,  femi  of  Hearts  Gules,  a  Lion  ram¬ 
pant  Azure ,  having  antient  Saxony,  that  is  Gules,  a  llorfe 
faiiant  Argent,  cute  en  point,  with  an  Efcutcheon  fur  taut 
Gules,  charged  with  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Charlemagne  \ 
being  the  proper  Badge  ol  the  hereditary  Treaflircr  of 
the  (acred  Roman  Empire,  all  within  a  Garter,  the  Enfimi 
C^c  molt  noble  Order  of  that  Name:  Above  the 
lame  an  Helmet,  anfwcrable  to  his  love  reign  Jurifdidlion, 
and  thereon  a  Mantle  o(  Cloth  of  Gold,  double  Ermine, 
adorned  with  an  Imperial  Crown,  furmounted  on  the 
\  °P>  his  Mai  city's  Creft  bv  a  Lion  palfa 


on 

paffant  guar- 


(hint  Or,  crowned  with  a  like  Crown  propci  >  fuftaincd, 

on  tac  ‘■k'xter  Side,  with  a  Lion  Imperially  crowned  Or, 

as  tllc  proper  Supporter  of  the  Engliflj  Enfign  i  and  on 

,c ^ c  by  jm  Unicorn  Argent,  gorged  with  a  princely 

'-lown  ;  from  which  is  a  Chain  turn’d  over  his  Back, 

Ami  between  his  Legs  Gold,  of  which  Metal  he  is  alfo 

1001  niained,  and  tufted,  both  Handing  upon  a  Com- 

paitment,  adorned  with  a  Role  and  Thilllc  proper,  and 

nfenhed  (in  a  Scroll  within)  with  his  Mikity's  Devife, 
Hteu  ZA  mon  droit .  ^ 


The  Arms  of  the  King  of  Spain,  are  quarterly.  The 
firft  Quarter  countrequartered,  in  the  firfl  and  fourth 
Gules,  a  Cajlle  triple  towered  Or,  bordered  Azure,  purfied 
Sable,  for  Caftile.  In  the  fccond  and  third ,  Argent  a  Lion 
paffant  Gules  crowned,  langued,  and  armed  Or,  for  Leon. 
In  the  fecond  great  Quarter,  Or,  four  Pallets  Gules,  for 
Arragon.  Party  Or  4  Pallets,  alfo  Gules,  betwixt  two 
Flanches  Argent,  charged  with  as  many  Eagles  Sable  mem- 
bred,  beaked,  and  crowned  Azure,  for  Sicily.  Thefe  two 
great  Quarters  grafted  in  Bafe  Argent ,  a  Pomegranate  vert, 
ftalked  and  leafed  of  the  fame  open,  and  [ceded  Gules,  for 
Granada.  On  the  whole  the  Arms  of  Portugal:  In  the  third 
great  Quarter,  Bendy  of  6  Pieces  Or,  and  Azure  bordered 
Gules,  for  antient  Burgundy.  In  the  fourth  Quarter, 
Azure  Semi  of  Flowers  de  Lys  Or,  with  a  Bor  dure  Compone 
Argent,  and  Gules,  for  modern  Burgundy .  And  over  all 

Azure  three  Flowers  de  Lys  Or,  for  France. _ For  Creft 

a  Crown  tre foiled  Or,  railed  with  8  Diadems  terminating 
in  a  Mound  Or.  The  Shield  encompafled  with  the  Col¬ 
lars  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  of  the  Golden  Fleece ;  and 
on  the  Sides  Hand  two  Pillars  of  Hercules,  viz.  one  on 
each  Side,  with  this  Devife,  Nec  plus  ultra. 

The  Arms  of  the  King  of  Portugal  are.  Argent, 
five  Efctitcheons  Azure,  charged  with  as  many  Befants 
placed  in  Saltier ,  for  Portugal .  The  Shield  bordered  Gules, 
charged  with  [even  Towers  Or,  for  Algarve.  The  Creft 
a  Crown  Or,  under  the  two  Flanches  ;  and  at  the  Bafe 
of  the  Shield  appear  the  Ends  of  two  CrofTes,  the  one 
pattee  Gules,  for  the  Order  of  Cfdrili  ;  the  other  Flower 
de  luced  Vert,  for  the  Order  of  Avis.  The  Devife  change¬ 
able-,  but  frequently  is,  Pro  rege  &  grege. 

Note,  That  the  five  Efcutcheons  were  borne  in  Memory 
of  five  Kings,  whom  Alphonfe  I.  (lew  at  the  Battle  of 
Obriquc,  Anno  1139.  The  Border  and  Towers  were 
added  by  Alphonfo*  III.  on  his  Inveftiturc  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Algarve  by  Alphonfo  X.  of  Caftile,  Anno 
1257.  whole  Daughter  Beatrix  he  then  married. 

The  Arms  of  the  Queen  of  Hu  nc  a  r  y,  are  quarterly  : 

1 .  Barwife  Argent  and  Gules  of  eight  Pieces ,  for  Hungary  : 

2.  Argent,  a  Lion  Gules,  the  Tail  ; nowed  and  pajfed  in 
Saltier,  crowned ',  langued,  and  armed  Or,  for  Bohemia: 

3.  Gules  a  Feffe  Argent,  for  Auftria  :  Party,  and  bendwife 
Argent  and  Azure,  a  Border  Gules,  Tov  antient  Burgundy: 

4.  Quarterly,  in  the  firft  and  fourth  Gules  a  cajlle  triple 
towered  Or,  purfed  Sable,  for  Caftile :  In  the  fecond  and 
third  Argent,  a  Lion  Purple,  for  Leon :  The  Shield  en¬ 
vironed  with  the  Collar  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  : 
For  Devife,  Uno  avulfo ,  non  deficit  alter . 

The  Arms  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  are  Party  of 
three,  and  Coupe  of  two,  which  make  12  Quarters:  In 
the  firft.  Or  Semi  of  Hearts,  Gules  three  Lions  paffant 
guardant  in  pale  Azure,  for  Denmark :  Second,  a  Lion 
rampant  crowned  and  armed  Or,  holding  a  Baltic- Ax  Argent 
hi l ted  of  the  fccond,  for  Norway  :  Thirdly,  Gules  a  Lion 
paffant  gardanl  Or,  on  nine  Hearts  of  the  fame,  in  Feffe, 
for  Gothland:  Fourthly,  Shoncn,  viz.  Gules  a  Dragon 
crowned  Or :  Fifthly,  Azure  three  Crowns  Or,  for  Sweden. 
Sixthly,  Gules  a  Pafchal  Lamb  Argent,  fupporting  a  Flag 
of  the  fame  Mark  with  a  Crofs  Gules,  for  Jutland :  Se¬ 
venthly,  Or,  two  Lions  paffant  gar  dan  t  Azure ,  for  Slcfi 
wick:  Eighthly,  a  Fiji  crowned  Argent,  for  Zcland. 
Over  thefe  eight  Quarters,  a  great  Crofs  Argent  (which 
is  the  antient  Devife  of  the  Kingdom)  on  the  Center  of 
which  is  placed  the  Arms  of  Dithmarftj,  viz.  Gules  a  Ca¬ 
valier  armed  Argent :  9.  Gules  a  Nettle  Leaf  open  and 
charged  in  the  Middle  with  a  little  Efcutcheon,  the  whole 
Argent  for  Holftein :  jo.  Gules  a  Cygnet  Argent,  gorged 
with  a  Crown  Or,  for  Stonnafh :  11.  Gules,  two''  Feffe: 
Or,  for  Delmenborfl  :  12.  Gules  a  Crofs  pa  tec  file  by  Ar¬ 
gent,  for  Oldcmburgh.  The  Shield  lurrounded  with  the 
Collar  of  the  Order  of  the  Elephant :  The  Creft  is  a 
Crown  flowered  raifed  with  eight  Diadems  terminating 
in  a  Mound  of  the  fame.  The  Devife  on  the  Reverfe  of 
his  Medals,  Piet  as  Zfi  juftitia  coronant,  to  which  might 
be  added  for  the  prelent  King,  Sapientia. 

The  Arms  ot  the  King  of  Sweden,  are  quarterly : 

In  the  firft  and  fourth,  Azure,  three  Crowns,  for  Sweden  : 

Jn  the  fecond  and  third  Barry  Argent  ami  Azure ,  a  Lion 
Or  crowned  Gules,  for  Finland.  On  4>e  whole,  quar¬ 
terly 
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ttrly,  in  the  fir  ft  and  fourth  Sable  a  Lion  Or ,  crowned , 
langued ,  *;/*/  armed  Gules,  for  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine : 
The  fecond  and  third  Fuji l  in  Bend ,  Argent  and  Azure  of 
a  i  Pieces ,  for  Bavaria.  The  Creft  a  Royal  Crown 
garnifhed  with  eight  fmall  Flowers,  and  doled  by  as 
many  Demi-circles,  terminating  in  a  Mound  Or,  which 
is  the  Creft  of  Sweden :  The  Supporters  are  two  Lions 
Or,  crowned  with  the  lame  ;  and  the  Devife  or  Motto, 
Don?  in  us  pro  left  or  mens. 

The  Arms  of  the  King  of  Poland,  are  quarterly : 
In  the  fir  ft  and  fourth  Gules  an  Eagle  Argent ,  crowned 
and  armed  Or,  for  Poland :  In  the  fecond  and  third  Gules 
a  Cavalier  armed  cap-a-pie ,  Argent ,  in  the  Dexter  a  naked 
Sword  of  the  fame,  in  the  S  infer,  a  Shield  Azure  charged 
with  a  double  Crofs  Or,  mounted  on  a  Courfer  of  the  fecond , 
barbed  of  the  third,  and  nailed  of  the  fourth,  for  Lithuania . 
On  the  whole  the  Arms  of  Saxony  (the  late  King  of  Po¬ 
land,  and  the  prefen t,  being  Elector  of  Saxony)  viz. 
Barry  of  fix.  Or  and  Sable,  a  Bend  vert.  For  Creft,  a 
Crown  railed  with  eight  fmall  Flowers,  and  clofed  with 
eight  Semi-circles,  terminating  in  a  Mound  Or:  The 
Shield  is  environed  with  the  Order  of  France  and  the 
Motto  Unbent  fia fidera  reges. 

Note,  That  the  Bend  in  the  Coat  of  the  Electorate  of 
Saxony,  was  added  by  Frederick  Barbaroffa ,  when  he 
invefted  Bernard  of  Anhalt  in  that  Dukedom  ;  who 
defiring  feme  Difference  to  be  added  to  his  Arms,  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  his  former  Dukes,  the  Emperor  took 
a  Chaplet  of  Rue  (he  wore  on  his  Head)  and  threw  it 
athwart  his  Buckler,  which  was  preicntly  painted 
thereon.  (Witnels  Heylin). 

The  Arms  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  are  Argent  an 
Eagle  vert,  membred  and  crowned  Or,  langued  Gules,  for 
Prujfia.  As  Marquis  of  Brandebourg,  he  bears  divers 
Quarterings,  containing  fevcral  Alliances  and  Principali¬ 
ties  overall,  Azure  a  Scepter  in  pale  Or,  which  belongs 
to  the  Ele&orfhip,  a  triple  Helmet,  and  a  triple  Creft. 

The  Arms  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Tuscany,  are  quar¬ 
terly  :  In  the  firft  and  fourth  of  Fife  any,  which  is  Or  Jive 
Fourteaux,  2,2,  1,  and  one  roundle  in  Chief  Azure,  charged 
with  three  Flower  de  Lys  Or :  In  the  iecond  and  third 
of  Lor  rain ,  which  is  Bend  Gules,  charged  with  three  Ale - 
rions  Argent. 

The  Arms  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  arc  Gules  a  Jcrufa- 
lem  Crofs  Argent  \  and  as  King  of  Cyprus,  he  bears  the 
Arms  of  that  Kingdom,  viz.  quarterly  1.  Azure  a  Crofs 
potent  between  four  Croflets  Or:  2.  Bar-wife  of  eight  Pieces 
Argent  and  Azure,  fup porting  a  Lion  pajfant  crowned  Or  : 
3.  Or,  a  Lion  Gules :  4.  Argent,  a  Lion  Gules. 

Note,  That  the  Jerufalem  Crofs  was  given  to  Amadeus 
Magnus  by  the  Knights  of  Rhodes  (at  prefent  Knights 
of  Malta )  Anno  1315.  with,  thefe  Letters  in  lieu  of  a 
Motto,  F.  E.  R.  F.  i.  c.  Fortitudo  cjus  Rhodian  tennit , 
in  Englifj,  His  Courage  has  laved  Rhodes.  The  Oc- 
calion  was,  Amadeus  V.  furnamed  Magnus,  forced 
Mahomet  II.  Emperor  of  the  Furks,  to  raife  the  Siege 
he  had  laid  to  Rhodes  in  1315.  before  that  the  Duke 
of  Savoy's  Arms  were  Or,  an  Eagle  di  [played  with  two 
Heads  Sable  armed  Gules ,  fupporting  in  Fejfe  an  Efcut- 
cheon  of  Saxony,  a  Coat  belonging  to  the  Emperors  of 
the  Houle  ol  Saxony,  from  whom  the  firft  Earls  of 
Savoy  wcie  dele  ended. 

The  Arms  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  are  Argent  a 
Crofs  patee  Gules  between  four  Eagles  Sable ,  under  an 
Ffcutcheou  in  Fejfe ,  charged  quarterly  witii  Gules,  a 
J yon  rampant  Or,  and  Or  three  Bars  Sable. 

T  he  Arms  ol  the  Duke  of  Modena,  are  Palcwife  of 
three  Pieces  ■,  1 .  Party  per  Fejfe  in  Chief  Or,  an  Eagle 
difplaycd  Sable,  mem  be  red,  beaked,  and  crowned  Gules, 
and  in  Bale,  France,  within  a  Bordurc  indented  Or  and 
Gules:  2.  Gules  two  Keys  in  Saltier,  one  Or,  the  other 
air  gent  charged  in  Fejfe. ,  with  an  Ffculchcon  of  Pretence 
Azure,  fupporting  an  Eagle  of  the  third,  member ed  and 
crowned  of  the  fecond:  Overall,  in  the  Chief,  a  Papal 
Crown  Or.  3.  As  the  firft,  counterplaccd. 

The  Arms  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia, 
are  Or,  Six  Flowers  de  Jys  Azure, 


*  *  w 

The  Arms  of  the  Elector  and  Archbijhop  of  Ment'z 

is  Gules  a  Cart  Wheel  Or,  and  over  it  an  Electoral  Cap.  ’ 

'  •  * 

Note,  That  the  Wheel  is  borne  in. Remembrance -of  the 

firft  EleClor  of  this  Church,  who  being  the  Son  of  a 
Carman,  kept  always  through  Humility,  a  Wheel  u\ 
his  Chamber  to  remind  him  of  his  Extraction. 


The  Arms  of  the  Elcflor  and  Archbifjop  of  Trie  r 
The  Arms  of  the  Archbifoo prick  of  Colog  n,  is  a  Crofs 
Sable  in  a  Field  Argent. 

The  Arms  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  are  thole  we 
have  blazoned  for  the  prefent  Emperor. 


Note,  That  the  Bavarian  Arms,  Paly  Brady  Argent  and 
Aizure,  were  anciently  borne  by  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria 
for  that  it  re  fern  bled  the  Party  coloured  Cafiocks  of 
the  antient  Boi\  who  were  thole  Gauls  that  attempted 
the  Surprize  of  the  Capitol. 


The  Arms  of  the  El  eft  or  of  Saxony,  have  been  bla¬ 
zoned  for  the  King  of  Poland . 

The  Arms  of  the  Elector  of  Brand  ebourc,  for  the 
King  of  Prujfia. 

The  Arms  of  the  Eleflor  Palatine,  are  quarterly  : 
In  the  firft  and  fourth.  Sable  a  Lion  Or,  crowned,  lan¬ 
gued,  and  armed  Gules,  for  the  Palatinate :  In  the  fecond 
and  third,  Fufil  in  Bend ,  Argent  and  Azure  of  21  Pieces 
with  a  Mound  Or,  which  belongs  to  the  Electorate. 

s 

Note,  That  the  Arms  of  the  Emprels  of  Russia  are. 
Or  an  Eagle  difplaycd  with  two  Heads  Sable ,  bearing  on 
its  Breafl  a  Shield  ;  the  Field  being  Gules  charged  with 
St.  George  killing  the  Dragon  Argent  ;  betwixt  the 
Heads  of  the  Eagle  are  three  Crowns  placed  one  above 
another,  which  are  faid  to  fignify  Mufcovy ,  and  the 
two  Kingdoms  of  Cajfan  and  Aftracan ,  They  fay  it 
was  the  Tyrant  Iwan  Ba/ilewitz ,  who  firft  made  ule 
of  thefe  Arms,  to  raife  a  Belief  he  was  defeended  from 
the  antient  Roman  Emperors.  Others  make  the  Arms 
of  Mufcovy  to  be  Sable  a  Portal  open  of  two  Leaves 
and  as  many  Steps  Or. 

That  the  Arms  of  the  Emperor  of  Turk  v,  are 
Vert  a  Crcfcent  Argent ,  crejled  with  a  Furbaut,  charged 
with  three  black  Plumes  of  Hero  As  Djiils,  with  this 
Motto,  Donee  to  turn  impleat  or  hem. 


The  Arms  of  the  Rcpublick  of  Venice,  are  Azure  a 
Lion  winged  Sejant  Or,  holding  under  one  of  its  Paws  a 
Book  covered  Argent ,  fuppofctl  uto  be  the  Gofpcl  of  St. 
Mark. 

The  Arms  of  the  Rcpublick  of  Genoa,  arc  Argent  a 
Crofs  Gules  with  a  Crown  clofed,  by  rcalbn  of  the  Iflc  of 
Corfica  belonging  to  it,  which  has  the  Title  of  Kingdom. 
The  Supporters  are  two  Griffins  Or. 

The  Arms  of  the  Rcpublick  of  Rag  us  a,  is  the  Image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  Arms  of  the  Rcpublick  of  Lucca,  arc  Azure  a 
Bend,  on  which  is  written  Libert  as,  betwixt  two  Cot- 
tifes. 

The  Arms  of  the  States  of  Holland,  arc  Or  a  Lion 
Gules,  holding  with  one  Paw  a  Cutlafs,  and  with  the  other 
a  Bundle  of  f even  Arrows  clofely  bound  together  { alluding  to 
the  feven  confederated  Provinces)  with  this  Motto,  Con¬ 
cordia  res  parViC  crefcunt. 

The  Arms  of  the  Rcpublick  of  Geneva,  arc  Party 
per  Pale  Or  and  Gules,  in  the  firft  a  Demi- eagle  difplaycd 
Sable,  the  fecond  a  Key  Argent  \  with  this  Devife,  Pojl 
Umbras  lux, 


Note,  That  every  Canton  of  Switzerland  has  its  peculiar 
Coat  of  Arms,  and  blazoned  in  French  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Manner. 


uric  11,  Porte  d  Argent  Faille  d* Azure.  Thefe  Arms 
are  fupporccd  by  a  Lion  Handing  u  might,  holding  a 
Bowl  or  Round  lire  of  the  World,  wit  1  his  left  Paw  for¬ 
ward,  and  with  the  other  a  Sword. 

Bern,  Porte  de  G nettle  a  la  bandc  d'Or,  chargee  d'uu 
ours  rempant  de  Sable.  The  Supporter  a  Bear  Handing  up¬ 
right  having  on  its  Thigh  a  Sword  gktled. 

Luc  urn,  Porte  d'  Argent  party  d*  Azure:  The  Sup¬ 
porter  a  naked  Switzer,  his  1  lead  and  natural  Parts  co¬ 
vered 
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vered  with  Branches  of  Oak,  and  holding  in  his  Right- 

Hand  a  Bough  of  the  fame. 

Porte  d9Or  a  une  Tefte  de  bufle  de  Sable ,  acorne 

blifii  OU  embuccle  de  Gueule:  The  Supporter  a  Switzer 

frmed  with  a  Sword  and  a  Poniard. 

SwiTZ,  Porte  de  Gueule  ala  croifette  d9 Argent ;  The 
Supporter  a  Switzer  armed,  bearing  a  plain  Crofs  upon 
the  Breaft-PJate,  and  a  Banner  of  the  fame. 
Underval,  Porte  de  Gueule  coupe  d’  Argent :  The 

Supporter  a  Griffin. 

Zug  Porte  d3 Argent  a  la  Face  d' Azure:  The  Sup¬ 
porter  an  armed  Switzer ,  bearing  a  Lance  in  his  Left 

^Gl'arys,  Porte  de  Gueule  un  Saint  Jaqiies  A  Argent  a 

Con  bourdon  d'Or:  The  Supporter  an  Angel. 

J  gASILs  jy Argent  a  I'eftuy  de  Crojfe  fEveqite  de  Sable : 

The  Supporter  a  Dragon  winged,  with  two  Feet  of 

Friburg,  dc  fable  coupe  d9 Argent.  The  Supporter 
a  Servant  Switzer ,  without  any  other  Arm  than  a 


Sword. 

Soleure,  d9  Argent  coupe  de  Gueule.  The  Supporter 
a  Switzer  armed,  bearing  a  Banner  of  the  Canton. 
Schaffhousen,  If  Or  a  un  Belter  ftiutant  de  fable  a- 

come  d9 Argent ;  the  Supporter  a  Ram. 

Appenzel,  d9  Argent  a  l9 Ours  debout  de  fable ;  the 
Supporter  a  Bear  {landing  upright,  with  the  Throat 
fuming  or  fmoaking  out. 

The  Great  Cham  of  Far t ary  ^  in  Europe  (called 
Crim  Fart  ary )  bears  Or  three  Griffins  fable  armed  Gules. 

The  Great  Cham  of  F artary ,  in  AJia,  who  is  alfo 
Emperor  of  China ,  bears  Or  an  Owl  fable. 

The  Emperor  of  China  bears  Argent  Fhree  Blachnoors 
Heads  placed  in  the. Fronts  their  Bufts  vejled  Gules .  Some 
fay  the  Arms  are  Fwo  Dragons. 

The  Arms  of  the  Great  Mogul  are  faid  to  be  Ar¬ 


gent  Semi  of  Be (ants. 


Note ,  That  as  for  particular  Coats  of  Arms  belonging  to 
particular  Houfes  or  Families,  there  are  none  in  the 
Indies ,  neither  Eftate  nor  Honour  being  hereditaiy, 
within  the  Mogul’s  Dominions. 


The  Arms  of  the  Sophy  of  Perfia  are  various.  Some 
fay  he  bears  the  Sun  in  his  Glory  in  a  Field  Azure :  Others 
fay  a  Crefcent ,  like  the  Grand  Seignior  others  would 
have  it  Or  a  Dragon  Gules ;  others  again.  Or,  a  Buffalo's 
Head  fable  ;  but  the  laft  and  mod  received  is,  the  rifing 
Sun  on  the  Back  of  a  Lyon  with  a  Crefcent. 

The  Arms  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan ,  are  Or,  fix 
Stars  Argent  in  an  oval  Shield \  and  bordered  with  little 
Beafants ,  or  Points  of  Gold.  Some  fay  that  his  Arms  are 
Sable  three  Fre foils  Argent . 

The  Arms  of  the  Emperor  of  Fez  and  Morocco ,  are 
*tbrce  Wheels  Argent  in  a  Field  Vert. 

The  Arms  of  the  Emperor  of  Abffmia,  or  Ethiopia , 
are  a  Lyon  fupporting  a  Crofs ,  with  this  Motto,  Vicit  Leo 
de  Fribu  Juda . 


Note,  That  all  thefe  Coats  of  Arms  of  the  Sovereigns 
of  Afia  and  Africa  (thofe  of  the  Grand  Seignior  ex¬ 
cepted)  are  nothing  but  Imaginations  of  our  Euro¬ 
pean  Heralds,  who  have  been  pleafed  (through  that 
Exccfs  of  Liberality  which  engages  them  to  beftow 
Arms  on  every  Body  who  is  pleafed  to  purchafe  them, 
let  him  be  ever  fo  meanly  defeended)  to  prefent  thofe 
Princes  with  each  their  Efcutchcon  long  before  they 
rknew  any  Thing  of  it. 

% 

There  has  been  a  great  Difputc  among  the  Learned, 
about  the  Origin  of  Arms.  Favyn  will  have  them  to  have 
been  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World ;  Segoin  from  the 
Time  of  Noah  \  others  from  that  of  Ofiris ,  which  is  fup- 
ported  by  fome  Paflages  in  Diodorus  Siculus  \  others  from 
the  Time  of  the  Hebrews ,  in  regard  Arms  were  given  to 
Moles,  Jofiua ,  the  twelve  Tribes,  David,  fin c. 

Others  will  have  them  to  have  taken  their  Rife  in  the 
heroical  Age,  and  under  the  Empires  of  the  AJfyrians, 
Medcs,  and  Pcrfitans  y  building  upon  fihilofiratus,  Xeno¬ 
phon,  and  Quintus  Curtins. 

Some  pretend  that  the  Ufe  of  Arms,  and  the  Rules 
of  Blazon,  were  regulated  by  Alexander .  Others  will 
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have  them  to  have  had  their  Original  under  the  Empire 
of  Auguftus  ;  others  during  the  Inundations,  of  ,  the 
Goths  ;  -  and  others  under  the  Empire  of  Charlemaigne. 

Chorier  obferves,  that  among  the  antient  Gauls ,  each 
Man  bore  a  Mark  on  his  Buckler,  by  the  Sight  whereof 
he  might  be  known  to  his  Fellows  *  and  hence  he  re¬ 
fers  the  Original  of  the  Arms  of  noble  Families.  Camden 
has  obferved  fomething  like  this  of  the  antient  Pills  and 
Britons ,  who  going  naked  to  the  Wars,,  painted  their  Bo¬ 
dies  with  Blazons,  and  Figures  of  divers  Colours,  which 
he  fuppofes  to  have  been  different  in  different  Families,  as 
they  fought  divided  by  Kindreds.  Yet  Spelman  fays,  that 
the  Saxons ,  Danes ,  and  Normans  firft  brought  Arms  from 
the  North  into  England ,  and  thence  into  France. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  certain,  that  from  Time  imme¬ 
morial,  there  have  been  fymbolical  Marks  in  Ufe  among 
Men,  to  diflinguifh  them  in  Armies,  and  to  ferve  as 
Ornaments  of  Shields  and  Enfigns  *,  but  thefe  Marks 
were  ufed  arbitrarily  as  Devices,  Emblems,  Hierogly- 
phicks,  &c.  and  were  not  regular  Armories  like  ours, 
which  fiiould  be  hereditary  Marks  of  the  Nobility  of  a 
Houfe,  ■regulated  according  .  to  the  Rules  of  Heraldry , 
and  authorized  by  Princes. 

Before  Marius ,  even  the  Eagle  was  not  the  conflant 
Enfign  of  the  Roman  Army,’  but  they  bore  in  their 
Standards  a  Wolf,  Leopard,  or  Eagle  indifferently,^  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Fancy  of  the  Generals. 

The  fame  Diverfity  has  been  obferved  with  Regard  to 
the  French  and  Englijh ;  on  which  Account  Authors  are 
divided,  when  they  fpeak  of  the  antient  Arms  of  thofe 
Countries.  In  Effedl,  it  appear  from  all  the  befl  Au¬ 
thors,  that  the  Armories  of  Houfes,  as  well  as  the  double 
Names  of  Families,  were  not  known  before  the  Year 
1000  ;  and  feveral  have  even  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  Ufe  of  Arms  did  not  begin,  till  the  Time  of  the 
firft  Croifades  of  the  Chriftians ,  for  the  Conqueft  of  the 
Holy  Land. 

The  Truth  is,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  antient 
Tournaments,  that  occafioned  the  fixing  of  Armories. 
Henry  the  Fowler ,  who  regulated  the  Tournaments  in 
Germany ,  was  the  firft  who  introduced  thefe  Marks  of 
Honour,  which  appears  to  be  of  an  older  Standing  in 
Germany ,  than  any  other  Part  of  Europe .  It  was  then 
that  Coats  of  Arms  were  firft  inftituted  ;  which  were  a 
Kind  of  Livery,  compofed  of  feveral  Bars,  Fillets,  and 
Colours ;  whence  came  the  Feffe,  Pale,  Bend,  and  Lo¬ 
zenge,  which  were  fome  of  the  firft  Elements  of  Armo¬ 
ries.  Thofe  who  had  never  been  concerned  in  any 
Tournament,  had  no  Arms,  though  they  were  Gen¬ 
tlemen. 

% 

Such  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  as  eroded  the  Sea, 
in  the  Expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land ,  alfo  afiumed  thefe 
Tokens  of  Honour  to  diflinguifh  themfelvcs. 

Before  thefe  Times,  we  find  nothing  upon  anticnc 
.  Tombs  but  CrofTes,  mthGothick  Infcriptions  and  Repre- 
fentations  of  the  Perfon  dcccafcd.  The  Tomb  of  Pope 
*  Clement  IV.  who  died  in  1268,  is  the  firft  whereon  wc 


find  any  Arms  j  nor  do  they  appear  on  any  Coins  ftruck 
‘  before  the  Year  1336.  We  meet  with  Figures,  it  is  true^ 
rmnch  more  antient,  both  in  Standards  and  on  Medals  5 
but  neither  Princes  nor  Cities  ever  had  Arms  in  Form  ; 
nor  does  any  Author  make  Mention  of  Blazoning  before 
'  that  Time. 

Originally  none  but  the  Nobility  had  Right  of  bearing 
Arms ;  but  Charles  V.  King  of  France ,  having  enobled 
the  Parifians  by  his  Charter,  in  1371,  he  permitted  them 
to  bear  Arms  :  From  whofc  Example,  the  moft  eminent 
•  Citizcps  of  other  Places  did  the  like. 

Camden  refers  the  Original  of  hereditary  Arms  in 
1  England ,  to  the  Time  of  the  firft  Norman  Kings.  He 
fays  their  Ufe  was  not  eftablifhed  till  the  Reign  of  King 
Henry  III.  and  in  fiances  in  feveral  of  the  moft  con  fi  tier- 
able  Families  in  England ,  wherein,  till  that  Time,  the 
Son  bore  always  different  Arms  from  the  Father.  About 
the  fame  Time  it  became  the  Cuftom  here  in  England, 
for  private  Gentlemen  to  bear  Arms ;  borrowing  them 
from  the  Lords  of  whom  they  held  in  Fee,  or  to  whom 
they  were  the  moft  devoted. 

Arms,  at  prefent,  follow  the  Nature  of  Titles,  which 
being  made  hereditary,  thefe  arc  alfo  become  i'o  j  being 
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the  feveral  Marks  for  diftinguifliing  of  Families  and  Kin¬ 
dred,  as  Names  are  of  Perfons  and  Individuals. 


Note,  That  feveral  Abides  have  been  introduced  from 
Time  to  Time  in  Heraldry ,  either  by  Heralds  or  the 
Princes  themfelves ;  Heralds  by  a  Motive  of  Avarice, 
having  blazon’d  Arms  for  Cowards  and  Scoundrels 
and  Princes  by  others  as  criminal  as  that,  and  perhaps 
the  lame,  having  had  the  fcandalous  Complaifance  of 
authorizing  them  ;  but  however,  I  cannot  imagine  of 
what  Service  a  Title  and  a  Coat  of  Arms  can  be  to  fuch 
Men,  unlefs  it  be  to  render  their  fpurious  Birth  and 
"Want  of  Merit  more  confpicuous  ;  for  though  it  be  in 
the  Power  of  a  Prince  to  give  a  Title  to  an  unworthy 
Subject,  he  cannot  give  him  either  Birth  or  Merit 
and  though  qualified  a  Nobleman,  he  remains  ftill  a 
Scoundrel  in  Reality,  to  whom  an  honeft  and  in- 
duftrious  Peafant  or  Artifan  is  far  preferable  ;  though 
he  has  no  other  Bearing  but  the  honourable,  though 
very  heavy  one,  of  toiling  for  the  Good  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  Coats  of  Arms  have  been  fo  much  pro¬ 
digalized  in  the  laft  Century,  and  in  this,  that  they 
are  almoft  become  defpicable,  and  rather  the  Marks  of 
Unworthinels  than  of  a  real  Merit,  or  true  Nobility  ; 
and  what  furprizes  me  moft  is,  that  the  true  Nobility 
are  not  afham’d  to  quarter  their  Efcutcheon  (given  to 
their  illuflrious  Anceftors,  as  a  Reward  for  their  fig- 
nal  Service's,  and  to  perpetuate  in  their  Defcendants 
the  Memory  of  their  noble  Exploits)  with  the  fpurious 
one  of  a  rich  Scoundrel ;  who,  puffed  up  with  an  info- 
lent  Pride,  is  not  always  contented  with  that  he  has 
bought,  butfearches  fomeParafite  Genealogifts,  who  to 
flatter  his  extravagant  and  ridiculous  Vanity,  difguife 
his  fpurious  Orign,  make  him  defeended,  or  related 
to  the  moft  antient  and  moft  illuflrious  Houfes  of  a 
Country,  carrying  fometimes  their  fcandalous  Com¬ 
plaifance  fo  far  as  to  quarter  his  Arms  with  thofe  of 
the  Prince  himfelf.  We  have  had  an  Inftance  of  this 
Kind  in  France ,  under  the  late  King  Louis  XIV.  An 
Extravagant,  whofe  Grandfather  had  retail’d  Vinegar 
in  the  Streets  of  Rouen  in  Normandy ,  and  through 
fome  other  Means,  unknown  to  every  Body  but  him¬ 
felf,  had  amafied  immenfe  Sums  ;  found  a  poor  Ge- 
nealogifl,  who  wanting  a  Dinner,  and  perceiving  that 
the  Vanity  of  our  rich  Scoundrel  was  fo  exceflive,  as 
to  have  almoft  entirely  diforder’d  his  Brain,  perfuaded 
him,  that  his  Anceftors  were  very  near  related  to  the 
Crown  of  France ,  and  confequently  had  a  Right  to 
quarter  his  Arms  with  Three  Flower  de  Lys.  The 
Fool,  elevated  at  fuch  Difcovcry,  rewarded  profufely 
him  who  had  made  it,  and  foon  gave  Orders,  that 
his  Plate,  Coaches,  fhould  appear  with  the  new 
Shield  the  Gcjiealogifl  had  blazon’d  for  him.  But 
by  Misfortune,  Complaints  having  been  made  to  the 
King  of  that  extravagant  Prcfumpiion ,  and  the 
Princes  of'  the  Blood  in  no  Manner  approving  of 
their  new  Kinfman,  he  was  fined  by  the  Court  of 
Heralds,  50,000  Crowns,  and  Officers  fent  to  break 
all  his  Plate,  Coaches,  &c.  where  his  Coat  of  Arms 
could  be  found  quartered  with  that  of  France  ;  but  this, 
inflcad  of  rendering  him  wifer,  ferved  only  to  increafe 
his  Folly  ;  for,  as  heat  firff  contented  himfelf  with  the 
Honour  of  being  related  to  the  Crown,  hisGenealo- 
gift  perfuaded.  him,  that  lie  had  fincc  found,  in  fome 
old  Records,  that  lie  was  lineally  defeended  from  the 
Kings  of  France ,  of  the  fecond  Race,  and  that  what 
had  been  done  againfl  him  by  the  then  reigning  Fa¬ 
mily,  was  by  a  Motive  of  Jcaloufy,  bccaufehc  was  of 
a  more  antient  and  more  augufl  Houle  than  they  j 
which  the  Fool  believed,  likewife,  and  began  from 
that  I  ime  to  take  the  1  itle  of  Higbncfs f  ordering  his 
Servants,  &c.  to  treat  him  hcnccforwards  as  a  Prince, 
and  which  Folly  accompanied  him  to  the  Grave. 

I n  England,  there  is  a  College  of  Heralds,  where  (if  I 
be  rightly  informed)  any  Body  that  has  no  Coat  of  Anns 
may  be  turn i flirt!  with  one  at  a  very  moderate  Price;  • 
though  that  College  was  cftabliflied  with  far  more  noble 
Views ;  and  the  Occupations  of  the  Perfons  who  cotn- 
pofe  it,  were  defign’d  to  be  of  a  quite  diff  erent  Na¬ 
ture,  and  agreeable  to  the  Quality  of  a  Herald;  who, 


antiently -was  an  Officer  of  Arms  of  great  Repute,  and 

pofteffed  of  feveral  confiderable  Fun&iohs,  Rights’  and 
Privileges.  p  ’ 

Antientty  their  principal  Employment  was  to  make 
out  Coats  of  Arms  for  thofe  who  truly  defer ved  them 
Genealogies,  and  Titles  of  Nobility.  They  were  the 
Superintend  ants  of  military  Exploits,  and  the  Conferva- 
tors  of  the  Honours  of  War.  They  had  a  Right  to  take 
away  the  Arms  of  fuch  as  for  Cowardice,  Treafon,  &c 
deferved  to  be  degraded.  They  had  a  Commiffion  to 
examine,  and  correCt  the  Vices  and  Diforders  of  the 
Nobles,  and  to  exclude  them  from  jufls.  Tournaments 
&V.  To  them  belonged  the  correcting  of  all  Ufurpa’ 
tions,  Abufes  relating  to  Crowns,  Coronets,  Calks" 
Crefts,  Supporters,  &c.  they  took  Cognizance  of  all 
Differences  among  the  Nobles,  with  RefpeCt  to  their 
Bearings,  the  Antiquity  of  their  Families,  Precedencies 
&V.  They  went  into  the  Countries  to  fearch  into  the 
Grounds  and  Pretenfions  of  the  Nobility  ;  and  had  a 
Right  to  open  all  Libraries,  and  to  command  all  the  an¬ 
tient  Charters  and  Inftruments  in  the  Archives  to  be 
fliewn  them.  They  had  Admiffion  into  all  foreign 
Courts,  where  they  were  commifilon’d  to  proclaim  War 
and  Peace ;  and  their  Perfons  were  held  facred  as  thofe 
of  Ambafiadors.  To  them  it  belonged  to  make  Publi¬ 
cation  of  Jufts  and  Tournaments,  to  call  the  People  to 
them,  to  fignily  the  Cartels,  to  mark  the  Ground,  Lift 
or  Place  of  Duel,  to  fee  fair  Play  obferved,  and  to  di¬ 
vide  the  Sun  between  the  two  Parties.  In  the  Army 
they  advertifed  the  Cavaliers  and  Captains  of  the  Day  of 
Battle,  and  aftifted  therein  before  the  Standard  ;  retirm? 
after  the  firff  Onfer,  to  fome  Place  of  Eminence,  there 
to  obferve  who  behaved  bell,  and  to  give  a  faithful  Re¬ 
port  thereof  ro  the  King.  They  numbered  the  Dead, 
relieved  the  Enfigns,  redemanded  Prifoners,  fiimmonkj 
Places  to  furrender,  and  in  Capitulations,  walk’d  before 
the  Governor  of  the  Place,  to  fecure  and  warrant  his 
Perfon.  They  were  the  principal  Arbitrators  of  the  Di- 
ftribution  of  the  Spoils  of  the  Vanquifhed,  and  of  mili¬ 
tary  Rewards.  They  publiihed  Victories,  and  gave  No¬ 
tification  thereof  to  foreign  Courts.  •  They  convened  the 
Effaces  of  the  Kingdom,  affiffed  at  royal  Marriages,  and 

frequently  made  the  firff  Demand,  officiated  at  folemn 
Feaffs,  &c . 

The  modern  Heralds,  i.  e.  thofe  we  properly  call/fc- 
ralds,  have  loft  a  good  deal  of  the  DiftinCtion  and  Of¬ 
fices  of  the  antient  ones.  What  relates  to  the  making 
out  Arms  ;  the  rectifying  of  Abufes  committed  therein” 
&V.  is  chiefly  committed  to  the  King  at  Arms,  whofe 

Bufinefs  befides  is  to  direCt  the  Heralds,  prefide  at  their 
Chapter,  &V. 

There  are  three  Kings  at  Arms  In  England,  viz.  Garter, 
Clarencieux ,  and  Norroy. 

Garter  is  the  principal  King  at  Arms. — As  prin¬ 
cipal  King  at  Arms,  lie  has  the  Offices  above-fnention’d. 
And  as  Garter  he  is  to  attend  the  Service  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  ;  for  which  he  is  allowed  a  Mantle  and 
^adge,  a  Houfc  in  Windfvr  CaftJc,  and  Penfions  both 
from  the  Sovereign  and  Knights,  laftly  Fees.  He  alfo 
carries  tffe  Rod  and  Scepter  at  every  Feaft  of  St.  George , 
when  the  Sovereign  is  prefen 1 5  notifies  the  Election  of 
fuch  as  are  new  chofen  ;  attends  the  Solemnity  of  their 
Jnfta llations,  and  takes  Care  of  placing  their  Arms  over 
their  Seats;,  carries  the  Garter  to  foreign  Kings  and 
Princes  ;  for  which  Service  it  lias  been  ufual  to  join  him 
in  Com  million  with  fome  Peer,  or  other  Perfon  of  Di¬ 
stinction. 

Garter's  Oath  relates  only  to  Services  to  be  performed 
within  the  Order ;  and  is  taken  in  Chapter  before  the 
Sovereign  and  Knights.  —  His  Oath  as  King  at  Anns,  is 
taken'  before  the  Earl  Marlhal.  —  This  Office  was  inffi- 
tu ted  by  Henry  V. 

Clarencieux  is  the  fecond  King  at  Arms,  thus  cal¬ 
led  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  it  firff  be¬ 
longed. —  His  Office  is  to  difpole  and  marlhal  the  Fu¬ 
nerals  of  all  the  inferior  Nobility,  as  Baronets,  Knights, 
Efquircs,  and  Gentlemen,  on  the  South  Side  of  the 
Trent. 

Norroy,  the  la  ft  King  at  Anns ,  is  to  do  the  fame  on 
the  North  Side  of  the  River  ‘Trent. 

2  Thcfc 


H  E  R  E SI  £  S 


Tliefe  two  Ia£l  are  al fo  called  Provincial  Heralds *  in 
regard  they  divide  the  Kingdom  between  them  into  two 
provinces. 

Thefe  by  Charter  have  Power  to  vifit  Noblemen’s  Fa- 
milieu  t0  **eE  down  t^cir  Pedigrees,  diftinguifh  their 

Arms,  &£• 

An tien tly  the  King  at  Arms  was  created,  and  foJeninly 
crowned  by  the  Kings  of  England  themfelves ;  bu  t  of 
later  Days  the  Earl  Marlhal  has  a  fpecial  Commifiion  at 
every  Creation,  to  perfonate  the  King. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  Lyon  King  at  Arms ,  for  Scot¬ 
land,  who  is  the  fecond  King  at  Anns  for  Great  Brit  am  *, 
he  is  invefted  and  crown’d  with  great  Solemnity.  To 
him  belongs  the  publishing  the  King’s  Proclamations, 
marfhalling  Funerals,  reverfing  Arms,  &V. 

In  England  they  have  fix  Heralds,  viz.  Richmond , 
jLanc after i  Chefter ,  Windfor ,  Somerfet ,  and  York  j  to 
which  may  be  added  a  feventh,  or  Brmfwick  Herald , 
inftitu  ted  by  King  George  I. 

Antiently  none,  could  arrive  at  the  Dignity  of  Herald, 
without  having  been  feven  Years  Purfuivant,  who  is  a 


Gentleman  who fe  Bufinefs -is  to  attend  with- the  Heralds 
in  marfhalling  and  ordering  publick  Solemnities. 

Of  the  great  Number  of  Purfuivants  antiently  on  Foot, 
there  are  now  only  four  remaining,  viz.  Blue-Mantle , 
Rouge-Croix ,  Ronge-Ht'agon,  and  Pert  cull  ice.  Who  are 
the  loweft  Order  of  Officers  belonging  to  the  College 
of  Arms. 

The  Heralds,  with  the  Kings  at  Arms,  and  the  four 
Purfuivants  are  a  College  or  Corporation  erected  into 
fuch  by  a  Charter  of  Richard  III.  who  granted  them  di¬ 
vers  Privileges ;  as  to  be  free  from  Subfidics,  Tolls,  and 
all  troublefome  Offices. 

Note9  That  the  Origin  of  Heralds  is  very  ancient.  Stent  or 
is  reprefented  by  Homer  a  Herald  of  the  Greeks ,  who 
had  a  Voice  louder  than  fifty  Men  together. — The 
Romans  had  a  College  of  Heralds,  appointed  to  decide 
whether  a  War  were  juft  or  unjuft;  and  to  prevent  its 
coming  to  open  Hoftilities,  till  all  the  Means  had 
been  attempted  to  decide  the  Difference  in  a  pacific^ 
Manner. 


HERESIES. 


HERESIES  are  Errors  in  efiential  Points  of  the 

Chriftian  Faith,  maintained  with  Obftinacy,  ei¬ 
ther  by  thofe  who  broached  them  firft,  for  which  they 
are  called  Herefiarchs,  i.  e.  Founders  or  Inventors  of  He¬ 
re  fies  ;  or  by  their  Difciples  or  Followers,  called  for  that 
Reafon,  Hereticks . 

I  fay,  that  Hcreftes  are  Errors  in  efiential  Points  of  the 
Chriftian  Faith  ;  to  diftinguifh  Herefy  from  Schifm,  which 
in  the  ftri<ft  Senfe  it  ihotild  be  underftood,  is  only  an  Er¬ 
ror  in  the  Difcipline  of  the  Church,  and  from  Opinion , 
which  either  does  not  attack  the  efiential  Points  of  the 
Chriftian  Faith,  or,  if  it  does,  is  not  maintain’d  with 
Obftinacy  ;  for  it  is  properly  Obftinacy  that  conftitutes 
the  Character  of  Herefy,  not  the  Error ;  and  a  real  He- 
retick  is  properly  he  who  maintains  a  falfe  Opinion  out 
of  a  Spirit  of  Obftinacy,  Faction,  or  Hypocrify ;  .  for 
when  a  Man  is  humble  and  ingenuous,  ready  and  defi- 
rous  to  receive  further  Light  and  Inftrudtion,  gives  every 
Thing  urged  againft  him  its  due  Weight,  he  is.  not 
guilty  of  Herefy  ;  Err  are  pojjum,  fays  St.  Auguftin,  He - 
reticus  ejfe  nolo ;  i.  e.  I  can  err,  but  I  will  not  be  a 
Heredck. 

In  fa6t,  Obftinacy  is  as  much  the  true  Charade  rift  iclc 
of  Herefy  and  of  Hereticks,  as  Pride  and  Ambition  are 
the  Principles  thereof ;  for  we  /hall  fee  throughout  this 
Treatife,  that  among  that  almoft  infinite  Multitude  of 
Herefiarchs,  who  have  difturbed  the  Peace  of  the  Cbri~ 
ftian  Church  from  its  very  Infancy,  and  have  lacerated 
the  feamlefs  Gown  of  Christ ,  there  have  been  none,  who 
have  not  been  entirely  govern’d  by  thofe  two  Pafllons,  fo 
contrary  to  that  Humility  which  our  divine  Saviour  had 
placed  for  the  Cornerstone  of  his  Church,  and  which  the 
Pagans  themfelves  had  admired  in  the  primitive  Chri - 
ftians.  None  who  could  be  perfuaded  to  prefer  the  Dc- 
cifions  of  the  univcrfal  Church  to  their  own  private  Sen¬ 
timents,  much  Ids  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  them.  It  is 
ttue,  that  to  blind  the  ignorant  and  too  credulous,  they 
have  afieded  at  firft  an  Abnegation  of  themfelves,  and 
appeared  ready  to  fubmit  themfelves,  fomccimcs  to  the 
Dccifions  of  him  who  was  cftccmcd  the  Chief  of  the 
Church,  or  to  thofe  of  the  Church  itlclf,  but  that  pre¬ 
tended  Humility  and  Subnlifiion,  never  went  farther  tlian 
publick  Protcftations ;  which  they  judged  indifpenfably 
need] ary,  to  filcncc  thofe  zealous  Alienors  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  Faith,  who  firft  ilifeover'd  the  hidden  Poifbn,  and 
caution’d  the  Society  of  the  Faithful  againft  it  ;  for 
when  the  Judges,  to  whom  themfelves  had  appeal'd,  had 
condemned  their  Errors,  they  threw  off  the  Mafk,  and 
appear’d  at  lafl  fuch  as  they  were  in  Realky  ;  the  difo- 
bedient  Children  ol  a  tender  Mother,  who  after  flic’  had 
employed  all  human  Means  to  recall  them  to  their 


Duty,  was  forc’d  at  laft  to  fpurn  them  from  her  Bofom* 
as  obftinate  and  rebellious. 

I’ll  trace  Herefies,  Herefiarchs,  and  Hereticks,  through¬ 
out  the  different  Ages  of  Chriftianity,  from  its  very  In¬ 
fancy  to  this  prefentTime;  marking  all  their  different 
Epocha’s,  Progreffes,  &c.  and  beginning  by  that  of 
Simon  Magus ,  who  was  the  firft  Herefiarch. 

Simon  Magus,  was  born  at  Samaria ,  and  as  he 
could  not,  or  dat’d  not  concraditft  the  Deacon  Philips 
fent  thither  to  preach  the  Gofpel,  he  fuffered  hirnfelf  to 
be  baptized  with  his  Fellow  Citizens,  in  the  Year  of 
Chrift  35,  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  20.. 

The  News  of  the  Converfion  of  the  Samaritans  being 
brought  to  the  Church  of  Jerufalem ,  Peter  and  John 
were  fent  thither  by  theApoftles,  to  impofe  their  Hands 
on  the  new  Converts,  and  to  give  them  the  Holy  Ghoft  ; 
which  Philips  being  but  a  Deacon,  could  not  dg.  This 
Impofition  of  the  Hands,  was  nothing  elfe  but  what  we 
call  at  prefent  Confirmation  \  which  Bifhops  only,  as  Suc- 
ceffors  of  theApoftles  in  the  Epifcopacy,  can  adminifter 
to  the  Faithful,  to  render  them  perfect  Chriftians,  in  the 
Language  of  the  antient  Fathers. 

Simon  feeing  that  by  the  Impofition  of  the  Hands  of 
the  Apoftles  the  Holy  Ghoft  descended  on  the  Faithful  ^ 
and  that  immediately  after  the  true  Believers  (poke  feve- 
ral  Languages  they  had  never  learned,  offered  Money 
to  the  Apoftles  to  purchafe  the  fame  Power  •  and  being 
reproved  by  St.  Peter  for  his  facrilegious  Preemption, 
and  exhorted  to  repent,  and  pray  for  Forgivenefs,  pray 
your  felvcs  for  me,  faid  he,  that  none  of  the  Misfortunes 
you  have  threaten’d  me  with,  IhouJd  happen  to  me. 
But  far  from  being  really  penitent,  and  in  a  Condi¬ 
tion  to  receive  the  Fruits  of  their  Prayers ;  he,  on  the 
contrary,  continued  foon  after  his  Departure  to  fow  his 
Errors  among  the  Samaritans ,  pcrftmding  them  that  he 
was  the  great  Virtue  of  God.  He  aJfo  attempted  to  de¬ 
ceive  thejew,  whom  he  faw  prejudiced  againft  the  Faith¬ 
ful  ;  telling  them  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  for  them , 
and  the  Holy  Ghoft  for  the  Gentiles. 

Simon  went  to  Rome  in  the  Year  of  Christ  45,  and  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius  3 ;  where  by  the  Secrets  of  Ma- 
giclc  he  was  Mailer  of,  he  operated  fo  many  furprizing 
Things,  which  had  the  Appearance  of  Miracles,  that  the 
Romans  newly  converted,  created  him  a  Statue,  as  to  a 
God,  with  the  Title  of  Saint  5  which  Juft  in  us  the  Martyr , 
and Tcrtullian,  in  their  Apologeticks,  reproach  them  with, 
as  a  ridiculous  Impiety.  It  is  true,  that  fcveral  learned 
Men  accufe  them  of  having  been  miftaken,  ns  well 
as  S  t.Ironctis,  and  Eufebius,,  on  the  fame  Subjett,  in 
taking  the  Name  of  Sewo  Saugus,  or  Sanctis,  which  was 
a  Divinity  adored  among  phe  Romans,  and  which  Titus 

Livitis, 


HERESIES. 


Livius ,  and  Denis  Halicarndfjeus  mention,  for  that  of 
Simon  Santtus ,  the  Change  of  the  Letters  being  non  fo 
great.  But  however,  let  it  be  how  it  will  of  the  magical 
Deeds  of  Simon  Magus ,  it  happened  afterwards,  that 
Truth  was  ealily  confounded  with  FaHhood,  and  that  all 
the  Miracles  which  the  Chriftians  operated  by  the  Invo¬ 
cation  of  the  Name  of  Chrift,  were  miftaken  for  the  Ef¬ 
fects  of  Magick,  becaufe  fomething  much  like  it  had 
been  feen  done  by  a  Man  known  for  a  Magician. 

The  principal  Errors  of  Simon  Magus  were.  That  all 
Sorts  of  Impurities  were  lawful ,  even  tbofe  condemned  by 
Hature  itfelf  j  that  Women  might  be  in  common,  that  there 
would  be  no  Refurreftion  of  the  Bodies  *,  and  that  God  had 
not  created  the  World ,  but  that  the  Powers  and  Principa¬ 
lities  had  created  it  with  many  Imperfections  :  That  an  evil 
Spirit ,  and  not  God ,  had  given  the  Law  of  Mofes  ;  and 
that  no  Body  could  receive  the  Old  T eft  ament  without  in¬ 
curring  Death. 

His  Impudence  went  fo  far  that  he  intended  to  make 
Helena ,  his  Concubine,  pafs  for  the  Holy  Ghoft  :  He 
ufed  to  fay,  that  for  her  Sake  he  defeended  from  Heaven, 
and  had  created  the  Angels  •,  that  fhe  was  that  fame 
Helena  who  had  caufed  the  War  of  Troy  ;  and  what  Ho¬ 
mer  had  fung  of  a  great  Divifion  among  Princes  on  her 
Account,  was  but  a  poetical  Fidtion,  to  difguife  the 
Truth  of  another  War  kindled  by  her  Beauty  among 
the  Angels  who  had  created  the  World,  and  who  had 
killed  one  another  without  doing  her  any  Harm.  He 
gave  her  alfo  the  Names  of  Notion  and  Minerva ,  and  of 
that  loft  Sheep  which  the  good  Shepherd  was  come  to 
feek  after.  He  invented  barbarous  Names  for  the  An¬ 
gels,  whom  he  placed  in  new  celeftial  Globes.  The 
only  Means,  according  to  him,  of  being  faved,  was  to 
■pradlife  his  fecret  Myfteries,  which  he  had  mixed  with 
fo  many  Obfcenities,  that  I  beg  to  be  excufed  from  men¬ 
tioning  them  in  this  Place.  —From  this  corrupted  Source 
flowed  all  the  infamous  and  brutifh  Voluptics  of  the 
Gnojlicks ,  which  will  render  them  odious  to  the  lateft 
Ages. 

Simqn  (according  to  St.  Iren<cus ,  lib.  i.  c.  20.)  con¬ 
demned  likewife  Free-Will,  Good  Works,  and  admitted 
the  Tranfmigration  of  Souls  from  one  Body  into 
another. 

Menander,  Saturninus ,  Baft l ides,  and  Carpocras , 
Difciples  of  Simon  Magus ,  were  the  next  Herefiarchs , 
who  appeared  in  the  Year  of  Chrift  68.  of  St.  Peter  24. 
and  of  the  Emperor  Nero  1 2 .  and  invented  monftrous 
Abominations. 

The  Ni co laites  appeared  next,  alfo  in  the  Year  of 
Chrift  68.  They  denied  the  Divinity  of  Jefus  Chrift  by  the 
hypqftatical  Union ,  and  faid  that  God  had  only  dwelt  within 
him .  They  maintained  that  the  moft  lafeivious  Voluptics 
were  good  and  holy  j  and  that  one  could  cat  of  the  Fief. h  fa- 
crificed  to  Idols, 


Note ,  That  it  is  queftioned  whether  Nicholas ,  one  of 
the  feven  Deacons,  was  the  Author  of  this  infamous 
Sedt.  Some  of  the  Fathers,  as  St.  Iraucus ,  lib.  1.  c.  27. 
St.  Epiphanitis ,  H<eref  25.  affirm  it,  and  fay,  that 
having  been  blamed  by  the  Apoftles  of  having  took 
in  again  his  Wife,  from  whom  he  had  feparated  him- 
felf  to  live  in  Contincncy,  he  invented  a  brutilh  Error 
to  defend  his  Condudl  on  that  Occafion,  teaching  that 
it  was  neccflary  to  Salvation,  to  plunge  oncfelf  every 
Day  in  the  moft  lafeivious  Plcafures.  Others,  as 
St.Jcrom,  cpift,  1.  &  48.  lay,  that  the  Apoftles  hav¬ 
ing  reproached  him  with  being  jealous  or  his  Wife, 
lie  brought  her  in  the  Aflembly,  and  permitted  her 
ro  man  y  whom  flic  plcafed  *,  and  that,  as  if  he  had 
taught  by  that  Adtion,  to  abandon  onefclf  to  carnal 
Flea  fu  res,  fume  had  formed  an  Hereby  to  which  they 
gave  his  Name,  though  very  unjultly,  ft  nee  lie  had 
never  any  other  Wife  but  his  fil'd:  That  his  Daugh¬ 
ters  died  Viigins,  and  his  only  Son  preferved  his  Pu¬ 
rity  to  his  Death.  They  add,  that  Nicholas  himfclf 
was  made  Bifliop  of  Samaria. 


The  Cj  r  i  nt  hi  a  ns  followed  die  Nico  laites,  and  took 
their  Name  from  Ccrinthus,  who,  together  with  his  Di- 
Jriple  Elion,  began  to  dogmatife  in  the  Year  of  Chrift  99. 
of  Pope  Clement  y,  ol  Nerva  j.  he  was  a  zealous  De¬ 


fender  of  the  Circumcifion.  St.  Epiphanitis  fays,  that  he 
was  the  Head  of  a  Fadtion,  which  role  at  Jerufalem 
againft  St.  Peter ,  on  account  of  fome  uncircumcifed 
Perfons  with  whom  that  Apoftle  had  eat. 

Cerinthus  believed  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  a  mere  Man 
born  of  Jofeph  and  Maryy-b ut  that  in  his  Baptifm  a  ce¬ 
leftial  Virtue  defeended  on  him  in  Form  of  a  Dove ;  by 
means  whereof  he  was  confecrated  by  the  holy  Spirit 
and  made  Chrift.  It  was  by  means  of  this  celeftial  Virtue 
therefore  that  he  operated  fo  many  Miracles,  which,  as 
he  had  received  it  from  Heaven,  quitted  him  after  his  Paf- 
fion,  and  returned  to  the  Place  whence  it  came  *,  fo  that 
Jefus,  whom  he  called  a  pure  Man ,  really  died  and  rofe 
again  ;  but  that  Chrift  who  was  diftinguifhed  from  Jefus 
did  not  differ  at  all. 

Some  Authors  aferibe  the  Book  of  the  Apocalypft  to 
Ccrinthus  \  adding,  that  he  published  it  under  the  Name  of 
St.  John ,  the  better  to  authorize  his  Reveries  touching 
Chrift’s  Reign  in  the  Flefh  :  And  it  is  even  certain  he 
publifhed  fome  Works  of  this  Kind,  under  the  Title  of 
Apocalypfe. 

St.  Epiphanitis  obferves,  that  when  a  Ce?'inthian  died 
without  Baptilm,  another  Perfon  was  baptized  in  his 
ftcad. 

The  Cerinthians  received  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Matthew , 
to  countenance  their  Dodtrine  of  Circumcifion,  from 
Chrift’s  being  circumcifed,  but  they  omitted  the  Genea¬ 
logy.  They  difearded  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul ,  becaufe 
that  Apoftle  held  the  Circumcifion  abolifhed,  Which 
Practice  of  making  free  with  the  Scripture,  retaining 
fome  Books,  and  rejedting  others  as  apocryphal,  when 
they  condemned  their  Errors,  is  yet  retain’d  by  Here- 
ticks ;  and  it  is  furprifing  that  fenfible  Men  would  be 
fuch  voluntary  Blinds,  as  not  to  difeover  the  Deceit. 

The  Chaliastes  were  Hereticks,  who  pretended  that 
the  Saints  were  to  reign  with  Chrift  upon  Earth,  1000 
Years  after  the  Refurredtion.  Their  Chief  was  Papias, 
who  had  been  Difciple  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and 
who  in  all  Appearance,  had  founded  that  Revery  on  fome 
of  the  Paffages  of  his  Mailer’s  Apocalypfe.  Eufebius 
mentions  thefe  Hereticks,  c.  39.  lib.  3.  of  his  Eccle* 
fiaftick  Hiftory. 

The  Gnosticks  appeared  in  the  Year  99.  of  Pope 
Clement  7.  of  Nerva  1.  They  had  for  their  Chief 
the  Hereliarch  Carpocras ,  who  had  been  Cerinthus* s 
Mafter. 

The  Name Gnoftick,  was  adopted  by  thofe  of  this  Sedt, 
as  if  they  had  been  the  only  Perfons  who  had  the  true 
Knowledge  of  Chriftianity  ;  accordingly  they  looked  on 
all  other  Chriftians  as  fimple,  ignorant,  and  barbarous 
Perfons  who  explained  and  interpreted  the  facred  Wri¬ 
tings  in  a  too  low,  literal,  and  unedifying  Signification. 

At  firft  the  Gnofticks  were  only  the  Philofophers  and 
Wits  of  thofe  Times,  who  formed  themfelves  a  peculiar 
Syftcm  of  Theology,  agreeable  to  the  Philofophy  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  \  to  which  they  accommodated  all 
the  Interpretations  of  Scripture.  But  Gnofticks  afterwards 
became  a  general  Name,  comprehending  divers  Sedts 
and  Parties  of  Hereticks,  who  rofe  in  the  firft:  Centuries ; 
and  wiio,  though  they  differed  among  themfelves  as  to 
Circum fiances,  yet  all  agreed  in  fome  common  Princi¬ 
ples  i  fuch  were  the  Valentinians ,  Simonians ,  Carpocn • 
tians ,  Nico  laites,  &c. 

Gnojlich  was  fometimes  alfo  more  particularly  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Succeflors  of  the  firft  Nicolaites  and  Carpo - 
cratians ,  in  the  fecond  Century,  upon  laying  afidc  the 
Names  of  the  firft  Authors, 

St.  Ircnaus  relates  their  Sentiments  at  large,  and  con¬ 
futes  them  at  the  fame  Time  ;  fhewing  the  general  Prin¬ 
ciples  whereon  their  miftaken  Opinions  were  founded, 
and  the  Method  they  followed  in  explaining  the  Scripture. 
He  accufes  them  with  introducing  into  Religion  certain 
vain  and  ridiculous  Genealogies,  i.  e.  a  Kind  of  divine 
Procefiions  or  Emanations,  which  had  no  other  Founda¬ 
tion  but  in  their  own  Imagination. 

In  Effedt,  the  Gnofticks  confcfifed  that  thofe  Mon$  or 
Emanations,  were  no  where  exprefiy  delivered  in  the  fli- 
cred  Writings  j  but  infilled,  at  the  fame  Time,  that 
Jefus  Chrift  lias  intimated  them  in  Parables,  to  fuch  as 
could  underftand  him. 
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They  built  their  Theology,  not  only  on  the  Gofpel 
and  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  but  alfo  on  the  Law  of 
Mop  and  the  Prophets.  Thefe  iaft  Laws  were  particu¬ 
larly  ferviceable  to  them,  on  Account  of  the  Allegories 
and  AUufions  they  abound  withal ;  which  are  capable  of 
different  Interpretations. 

TheyTet  a  great  Value  on  the  Beginning  of  the  Gofpel 
of  St.  John ,  where  they  fancied  they  faw  a  great  deal  of 
their  jEons  or  Emanations  under  the  Words  the  Life , 

the  Light ,  &c.  . 

They  divided  all  Nature  into  three  Kinds  of  Beings, 

<vi%.  hylic  or  material  ;  pfyehic  or  animal  ;  and  pneumatic 
or  fpirilual. 

On  the  like  Principle,  they  alfo  diftingiiifhed  three 
Sorts  of  Men,  material ,  animal ,  and  fpiritual  The  fir  ft, 
who  were  material  and  incapable  of  Knowledge,  inevita¬ 
bly  perifhed  both  Soul  and  Body  :  The  third,  fuch  as 
the  Gnofiicks  themfelves  pretended  to  be,  were  all  certainly 
faved  :  The  pfychic  or  animal ',  who  were  the  Middle  be¬ 
tween  the  other  two,  were  capable  either  of  being  faved 
or  datnned,  according  to  their  good  or  evil  Actions. 

Note ,  That  the  Appellation  Gnofiick ,  fometimes  alfo  oc¬ 
curs  in  a  good  Senfe  in  the  ecclefiaftical  Writers,  and 
particularly  Clemens  Alemndrinus ,  who,  in  the  Perfon 
of  his  Gnofiick^  deferibes  the  Characters  and  Qualities 
of  a  perfedt  Chriftian.  This  Point  he  labours  in  his 
feventh  Book  of  his  Stromata ,  where  he  fbews  that 
none  but  the  Gnojlick ,  or  learned  Perfon,  has  any  true 
Religion.  He  affirms,  that  were  it  polfible  for  the 
Knowledge  of  God  to  be  feparated  from  eternal  Sal¬ 
vation,  the  Gnojlick  would  make  no  Scruple  to  chule 
the  Knowledge  *  and  that  if  God  Ihould  promife  him 
Impunity  in  doing  of  any  Thing  he  has  once  fpoken 
againft,  or  offer  him  Heaven  on  thofe  Terms,  he 
would  never  alter  a  Whit  of  his  Meafures. 

In  this  Senfe,  that  Father  ufes  Gnojlicks  in  Oppofi- 
tion  to  the  Hereticks  of  the  fame  Name  *  affirming 
that  the  true  Gnoftick  is  grown  old  in  the  Study  of  the 
Holy  Scripture;  and  that  he  preferves  the  orthodox 
Doftrine  of  the  Apoftles  and  the  Church ;  whereas 
the  falfe  Gnojlick  abandons  all  the  apoftolical  Tradi¬ 
tions,  as  imagining  himfelf  wifer  than  the  Apoftles. 

At  length  the  Name  Gnojlick ,  which  originally  was  the 
moft  glorious,  became  infamous  by  the  idle  Opinions  and 
difiolute  Lives  of  the  Pcrlons  who  bore  it. 

The  moft  infamous  of  the  Gnojlicks  were  the  Carpo- 

cratians,  Difciples  of  Carp  0  eras,  whom  S.  Iraneus  lays, 

was  the  Inventor  of  the  Errors  and  Reveries  of  all  the 

Gnojlicks ;  and  who  taught  that  the  Son  of  God  was  but 

a  pure  Man,  whofe  Soul  had  nothing  above  all  other 

Souls,  only  that  it  had  received  more  Virtue  and  more 

Strength  from  the  God  they  imagined  when  it  was  with 

him,  and  before  it  was  infufed  into  his  Body.  And  that 

fn  per  abundant  Communication  had  been  made  to  him, 

to  conquer  and  expel  the  evil  Spirits  which  had  created  ' 

the  World,  ^  He  added  other  Impieties,  which  I  pafs 

over  under  Silence,  left  they  fliould  make  any  Imprcftion 
on  weak  Minds. 

The  Ebonites  appear’d  in  the  Tear  of  Chrifi  79  ; 
of  I  ope  Linus  5,  of  the  Emperor  Vefpajian  3  ;  thus  de¬ 
nominated  from  their  Chief  Elion,  who  had  been  Ge¬ 
rm /bus's  Di/cip/e. 

S,  Epiphanius  gives  a  long  and  cxadl  Account  of  the 

Origin  of  the  Ebionitcs,  making  them  to  have  rifen  after 

the  Dcftruftion  of  JeruJalcm,  when  the  firft  Chriftians, 

called  Nazar encs,  went  out  of  the  lame  to  live  at  Pella. 

The  Ebionitcs  then  arc  little  clfe  than  a  Branch  of  the 

Nazaritcs\  only  that  they  alter’d  and  corrupted  in  many 

things,  the  Purity  of  the  Faith  held  among  thofe  Jirft 

Adherents  to  Chriflianity.  For  this  Rcafon  Origcn  di- 

mgmflies  two  Sorts  of  Ebionitcs ,  in  his  Anfwer  to  Cel- 

/w;  the  one  believed  that  Jcfus  drift  was  born  of  a 

"S'/1  »  an<-i  the  other  that  he  was  born  after  the  Manner 
01  other  Men. 

.  were  Orthodox  in  every  Thing,  except  that 

Qwftian  Dott tine,  they  joined  the  Ceremonies  of 
....  Law,  with  the  Jews ,  Samaritans ,  and  Naza- 
r  .  0 y  differ’d  from  the  Nazaritcs  however  in  fevc- 
*  wngs,  chieily  as  to  what  regards  the  Authority  of 
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thelacred  Writings  For  the  Nazar  lies  received  all  for 

Scripture,  contain  d  in  the  Jewijb  Canon ;  whereas  the 

Ebionites  rejected  all  the  Prophets,  and  had  the  very 

Name  o f  Navid,  Solomon ,  Ifaiah ,  Jeremiah ,  and  Ezekiel 
in  Abhorrence. 

They  received  nothing  of  the  Old  Teftament  but  the 
Pentateuch,  which  ihould  intimate  them'  to  have  descend¬ 
ed  rather  from  the  Samaritans  than  the,  Jews.  ■  They  a- 
greed  with  the  Nazar  it  es  in  ufing  the 'Hebrew  Gofpel  of: 
St.  Matthew,  otherwife  called  the  Golpel  of  the  twelve 
Apoftles ;  but  had  corrupted  their  Copy  in  Abundance 
of  Places ;  and  particularly  had  left  our  the  Genealogy  of 
our  Saviour,  which  was  preferved  entire  in  that  of  the 
hozarites ,  and  even  in  .thofe  ufed  by  the  Cerinthians. 
Thefe  laft,  whole  Sentiments  as  to  the  Birth  of  our  Sa- 
viour,  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Ebionites ,  built 
their  Error  on  this  very  Genealogy, 

Befides  the  Hebrew  Golpel  of  St.  Matthew ,  they  adopt¬ 
ed  feveral  other  Books,  under  the  Names  of  St.  James, 
John,  and  the  other  Apoftles. 

Ebion  their  Chief,  condemned  the  State  of  Virginity, 
employed  but  Water  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharift  ; 
aoftain’d  from  the  Ufe  of  Flefli,  as  believing  it  bad,  and 
obferved  aimoft.  all  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Old  Tefta¬ 
ment.  I  k  would  have  every  Body  marry,  leaving' the 
Number  of  Wives  every  one  may  have,  to  the  Intem- 
perancy  of  his  Dilciples.  He  wrote  falfe  A6ts  of  the 
Apoftles,  and  alter’d  fo  the  Travels  of  St,  Peter ,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  written  by  St.  Clement ,  chat  there 
was  fcarce  any  Thing  of  Truth  left  in  them. 

The  Hcrefiarch  Valentin,  appear'd  in  the  Beginning 
°roie  fccond  Century,  i.  e.  in  the  Tear  of  Cbrift  142  ; 
of  Pope  Telefphorus  1 ;  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  3.  He 
was  a  very  learn ’d  and  very  eloquent  Man,  but  full  of 
Ambition,  and  as  he  could  not  bear  that  another  lliould 
be  preferred  to  him  in  the  Epifcopacy,  he  abandon’d  the 
faith  of  JeJiis  Chrijl,  and  found  in  the  Writings  of  the 
Poet  Hefiod ,  his  thirty  Gods  whom  he  called  AEons  *,  he 
made  of  them  fifteen  Males  and  fifteen  Females ;  and 
from  their  Conjunction  faid  that  the  Saviour  was  bom 
ike  another  Pandora.  He  confetled  that  Jcfus  Chrift 
had  pafted  through  the  Virgin  Mary  with  a  Body  he  had 
brought  from  Heaven  ;  and  that  all  Men  Ihould  not  rue 

,  .0I?Tt^e  ’  hepublilhed  a  Go/pel  and  Piahns  under 
ins  Name.  Teriullian  relates  feveral  other  Dreams  of 
Valentin,  which  he  fays  refute  themfeives. 

o  ^bouf,  t,he  £am.c  appear’d  another  ridiculous 

Sea,  called  of  the  Ophites,  one  Euphrates  having 

been,  according  to  Origen,  lib.  6.  conlr.  Cel  ft  Nr  tu  Ilian, 

de  Prafcnpt.  c.  4;.  Theodor ct,  ll<crcf.  Fab.  lib.  ,0.  the 
Author  thereof. 

1  lie  Ophites  were  thus  called  bccau/e  they  honour’d 
a  Serpent,  fome  of  them  pretending  that  the  Serpent 
who  tempted  Eve  was  Jcfus  Chrifl  himfelf,  and  the 
others  that  lie  changed,  himfelf  into  that  Animal.  When 
their  Pricfts  celebrated  the  Myilcric.s,  they  ufed  to  make 
one  of  thofe  Animals  come  out  of  a  Hole,  and  after  he 
had  rolled  himfelf  on  the  Elements,  they  believed  that 

Jcfus  Chrifl  had  ianflified  them,  and  therefore  p  re  fen  ted 
them  to  the  People  to  be  ador’d. 

Tlie  Cainites  appear’d  J/kewi/c  .about  the  fame 
Time,  called  Cainites  from  Cain,  who  they  find  had 
been  form  d  by  a  ccleftial  and  omnipotent  Virtue 
wliei  eas  ylbcl  had  been  formed  by  u  vcyy  weak  one 
They  maintain’d,  that  to  be  laved,  one  fliould  try  ali 
Things,  and  commit  all  Kinds  of  Debaucheries  to  ^ratify 
one’s  Luxury.  They  imagined  a  great  Number  of 
Angels  to  whom  they  gave  barbarous  Names,  attributing 

to  each  of  them  a  particular  Sin ;  fo  that  when  they 

wanted  to  commit  a  Sin,  they  invoked  that  Angel  whom 

they  had  made  to  prefide  to  that  Sin.  They  had  com- 

pofed  a  Book  under  the  Title  of  the  Alccnfion  of 

St.  Paul  into  Heaven,  which  was  full  of  Blafphem/e.s  and 

execrable  Oblcenities  ;  as  if  they  had  been  the  /ccret 

Words  which  the  Apoftle  had  heard  in  his  Ravifliment. 

They  honoured  with  a  peculiar  Wor/liip,  Cain,  Corah, 

the  Sodomites ,  and  particularly  Judas  the  Traitor,  be- 

caufe  by  his  Trcaion  he  had  occafioned  the  Death  of 

Jcfus  Chrift ;  and  made  ufc  of  a  Gofpel  written  under 
his  Name. 
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In  Oppofition  to  the  Cniniles ,  another  Sett  of  Flere- 
ticks  was  form’d,  called  by  the  Name  of  Seth.  They 
ufed  to  teach  that  two  Angels  having  created  one  Cain 
and  the  other  Abel-,  and  this  having  been  killed,  the  great 
Virtue  which  was  above  all  the  other  Virtues,  had  deter¬ 
mined  that  Seth  iliould  be  conceiv’d  as  a  pure  Seed,  in 
order  that  thole  two  firft:  Angels  fhould  be  depriv’d  of 
their  Power.  That  the  Angels  having  copulated  toge¬ 
ther,  the  great  Virtue  had  fent  the  Deluge  to  deftroy  the 
wicked  Generation,  produced  by  fuch  a  Mixture ;  not- 
withftanding  which.  Part  thereof  had  found  Means  to 
creep  into  the  Ark,  whence  the  Depravity  of  Manners 
had  provignated  afterwards  into  the  World. 

Thefe  Hereticks  compofed  feveral  Books  under  the 
Names  of  Seth,  Abraham ,  Mofes ,  and  of  the  other  Pa¬ 
triarchs.  As  for  Jefus  Cbrifi ,  they  faid  he  was  Seth?  or 
occupied  Seth9 s  Place. 

Cerdon  would  alfo  have  a  Place  in  this  infamous  Ca¬ 
talogue.  He  admitted  two  Gods,  one  good  and  the 
other  bad.  He  rejected  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  the 
Gofpels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  of  St.  John,  and 
Part  of  that  of  St.  Luke  ;  the  Adis  of  the  Apoftles,  the 
Apocalyple,  and  feveral  of  the.Epiftles  of  St.  Paul.  As 
for  Jefus  Chrifi,  he  faid  that  he  was  come  with  the  Ap¬ 
pearance,  and  not  the  Truth  of  a  human  Body,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  the  Refurrettion  but  for  the  Soul. 

Cerdon  was  a  Syrian,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the  Time 
of  Pope  Hyginus  ;  and  there  abjured  his  Errors  ;  but  in 
Appearance  only,  for  he  was  afterwards  convitted  of 
perfifting  in  them,  and  accordingly  caft  out  of  the 
Church  again.  —  His  Followers  were  called  Cerdonians. 

Mar  cion,  Difciple  of  Cerdon ,  was  the  Son  of  a  holy 
Bilhop.  In  iris  firft  Years  he  preferved  his  Purity,  but 
having  been  convidled  of  a  Sacrilege  with  a  Virgin,  his 
Father  expelled  him  from  the  Church.  Being  come  to 
Rome ,  and  having  been  refufed  the  ecclefiaftical  Commu¬ 
nion,  at  the  Defire  of  his  own  Father,  Spite  engag’d 
him  in  the  Herefy  of  Cerdon ,  which  lie  followed  for 
fome  time,  and  afterwards  invented  a  new  one. 

Like  his  Maker  Cerdon ,  he  laid  down  two  Principles, 
the  one  good,  the  other  bad  *,  he  denied  the  real  Birth, 
Incarnation  and  Paflion  of  Jefus  Chrifi ,  and  held  them 
to  be  all  apparent  only :  He  taught  two  Chrifts ,  one 
who  had  been  fent  by  an  unknown  God  for  the  Salva¬ 
tion  of  all  the  World;  another  whom  the  Creator  would 
one  Day  fend  to  re-eftablifh  the  Jews.  He  denied  the 
Refurrettion  of  the  Body,  and  allowed  none  to  be  bap¬ 
tized,  but  thofe  who  preferved  their  Continence  ;  but 
thefe  he  granted  might  be  baptized  three  Times. 

He  rejected  the*  Law  and  the  Prophets;  pretended  the 
Gofpel  had  been  corrupted  by  falfe  Prophets,  and  allowed 
none  of  the  Evangclifts  but  St.  Luke,  whom  he  altered 
in  many  Places,  as  well  as  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  a 
great  many  Things  in  which  he  threw  our.  In  his 
own  Copy  of  St.  Luke ,  he  threw  out  the  two  firft  Chap¬ 
ters  entire. 

M arc  ion  meeting  once,  in  the  Streets  o  f  Rome,  S.Po- 
lycarp,  Difciple  of  St.John,  he  afk’d  him  if  he  knew  him, 
to  which  Poly  carp  anfwcr’d,  Tes,  1  know  thee  for  the  fir fl- 
burn  of  the  lb  rail. 

Mar  cion  began  to  dogmatize  in  the  Year  146.  of 
Pope  Lclc [plants  5  ;  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  7.  His 
DiJapIes  were  called  Marc  ionites. 

A  i*  c  1. 1.  i.s,  who  was  one  of  his  principal  Difciplcs, 
having  been  expelled  from  his  Communion  for  feme 
carnal  Aclion,  invented  another  Herefy,  or  rather 
learn M  it,  from  a  young  Woman,  called  Philmncnes, 
who  was  poll!  ifed  by  the  Devil,  and  whom  lie  pretend¬ 
ed  was  infpirM  by  the  Holy  Ghoft.  He  admitted  but 
one  Principle,  whom  lie  compofed  of  an  infinite  Num¬ 
ber  of  Parts;  he  re  jetted  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and 
gave  Chrifi:  but  an  mtherea!  Body,  leaving  in  his  Afcen- 
fion  into  1  leaven,  to  each  Element  what  lie  had  bor¬ 
rowed  from  it,  and  therefore  denied  the  Refurrettion  of 
the  Bodies. 

The  Se vj; rians,  were  a  Branch  of  that  bad  Trunk, 
and  befides  April*  s'  s  Errors,  which  they  pro  felled,  rejett¬ 
ed  the  UJe  of  Wine,  which  they  laid  proceeds  from  the 
Conjunction  of  the  Serpent  with  the  Earth ;  and  con¬ 


demned  Women  as  ha\fihg  been  Form’d  by  an  evil 
Virtue. 

Mont  anus  broached  another  Herefy,  in  the  Year  of 
Chris. 1 173,  of  Pope  Anicet  7  ;  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  1 1 ;  the  more  dangerous  becaufe  difguifed  under 
a  very  great  Appearance  of  Piety  ;  for  he  was  fuppo- 
fed  endued  with  the  Gift  of  Prophecy  and  Miracles ;  and 
to  have  an  Uniformity  of  Sentiment  with  the  Catholick 
Dogma’s.  The  Pope  Pius,  had  been  deceived  by  thofe 
Appearances,  and  had  given  Mont  anus  padfick  Letters, 
which  fhewed  that  he  admitted  him  to  his  Communion. 
But  Praxeas  coming  into  A/m,  informed  the  Pope  of  the 
Errors  of  Mont  anus,  fo  that  he  revoked  his  Letters.  His 
Pride  render’d  him  Herefiarch  after  his  Baptifm,  and  in* 
Bread  of  making  good  Ufe  of  the  Grace  of  Regeneration, 
which  is  a  Grace  of  Humility,  he  conceived  fo  extrava¬ 
gant  an  Opinion  of  himfelf,  that  he  thought  the  greatefl 
Dignities  of  the  Church  far  beneath  his  Merit ;  and  pre¬ 
ferred  running  to  the  Precipice,  through  an  extraordinary 
Road,  to  walking  with  Security  through  that  followed 
by  every  Body  elfe.  The  Devil  feiz’dhim,  and  he  be¬ 
gan  to  give  himfelf  for  a  Prophet. 

Fie  firft  gained  by  his  Impoftures  two  Women  of 
great  Quality,  viz .  Prifcilla  and  Maximilla,  who,  from 
his  Pupils,  became  foon  Miftrefles  in  his  Herefies. 
Their  large  Eftates  contributed  much  to  corrupt  thofe 
who  preferred  a  temporal  Eafe  to  the  Integrity  of 
the  Faith,  which  is  hut  too  common  among  Chrijlians. 

Their  Errors  could  not  be  fo  fccretly  fowed,  but  they 
were  foon  difeovered  by  the  Bi (hops  of  Afia.  The  moll 
learned  among  thofe  Bifliops  wrote  againft  them,  efpe- 
cially  Apollinaris,  Bilhop  of  Hieropolis ,  Miltiades,  Apol¬ 
lonius ,  and  Serapio.  T he  Bifliops  aflfembled  feveral  Sy¬ 
nods,  where  they  were  condemn’d  ;  and  at  lad  Montanus 
and  Maxamilla  being  agitated  by  the  evil  Spirit,  died 
both  of  Judas's  Death,  and  ftrangled  themfelves.  Lheo- 
dotus,  one  of  their  chief  Difciplcs,  being  carried  by  the 
Devil  into  the  Air,  was  precipitated  to  the  Earth,  where 
he  expired.  However,  Apollinaris,  who  relates  thefe 
Deaths,  does  not  give  them  for  certain  as  to  the 
Manner. 

Montanus  called  himfelf  the  Comforter ,  promis’d  by 
the  Son  of  God  to  his  Apoftles  ;  not  that,  in  my  Opi¬ 
nion,  he  would  be  accounted  the  third  Pcrfon  of  the 
Bleffed  Trinity  ;  but  he  wanted  that  People  fhould  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  Body  had  ever  fo  great  a  Plenitude  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  he  iiad,  to  communicate  it  to  the  Faithful, 
without  excepting  even  thofe  on  whom  it  defeended  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecoft  ;  fo  that  according  to  his  Dreams, 
he  had  a  higher  or  more  fublime  Knowledge  than  the 
Founders  of  the  Chriftian  Church,  and  taught  greater 
Truths,  and  a  more  perfettLife. 

Befides  thefe  Impieties,  Montanus  condemned  a  fecond 
Marriage  as  an  Adultery,  and  permitted  the  Diffolution 
of  Marriages,  taking  from  their  lawful  Hufbands  the 
Women  who  follow’d  him.  Fie  order’d  the  extraordinary 
Fall  of  three  Lents,  and  wanted  to  oblige  the  whole 
Church  to  it  by  his  own  private  Authority.  Fic  would 
not  that  any  ftiould  fly  Martyrdom,  under  any  Pretence 
whatfoever,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  Words  of  our  Lord, 
who  commands  to  fly  from  one  City  to  another  if  one  be 
perfccutcd ;  and  againft  the  Example  of  the  Apoftles, 
who  on  feveral  Occafions,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Places  where  they  were  afraid  of  being  put  to  Death. 

The  Montanifis  laid,  befides,  that  God  the  Father 
wanted  to  five  the  World  by  the  I, aw  and  the  Prophets, 
but  as  he  could  not  fuccecd  therein,  he  had  been  incar¬ 
nated  in  the  Bofom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  had  preached 
in  Jefus  C  hr  iff,  and  fullered  Death  under  his  Figure. 
But  this  proving  not  yet  fuflicient  for  the  Salvation  of 
the  World,  he  dwelt  by  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  Montanus 
and  their  Cenoncs .  They  placed  Bilhops  the  third  in  Or¬ 
der,  t.  e.  after  their  Patriarchs  and  Cenoncs .  They  were 
befides  fo  rigid,  that  for  the  final  left  Faults  they  expelled 
their  Followers  from  their  Church.  From  their  very 
beginning  they  divided  themfelves  into  three  Families 
of  Cataphrigians,  Proclians ,  and  AEchinians.  Thefe  ufed 
to  teach  particularly  iliat  Jefus  Chrifi  was  the  Son  and  the 
Father  in  the  Trinity. 

Thele 
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Thefe  gave  Birih  to  feveral  other  Monfters,  viz.  to 
the  Quint  Minus ,  PrifilUans ,  Artothyrites ,  who  made  the 
£ucharift  with  Bread  and  Cheefe,  and  the  Pepuzians. 
'Thefe  took  their  Name  from  a  Borough  of  Phrygia ,  cal¬ 
led  Pepuzium,  which  they  called  Jerusalem ,  where  they 
wanted  every  Body  ihould  refort  from  all  Parts.  Women 
were  Bifhops  and  Priefts  among  them.  Thefe  Plagues 
infedted  Phrygia ,  Cappadocia ,  Galatia ,  and  Cilicia ,  till 

the  Time  of  St.  Epipbanius. 

As  if  it  had  not  been  enough  for  thefe  to  diflurb  the 
Peace  of  the  Church,  Tatian ,  born  in  Syria,  revolted 
a<rain{t  it  in  the  Year  174,  of  Pope  Juice t  8  ;  o f  Marcus 
Aurelius  12  *  and  made  himlelf  Chief  of  the  Se<5 1  of  the 
Encratistes,  i.  e.  Continents. 

Tatian  had  appear’d  for  a  confiderable  Time  as  a 
Man  of  an  eminent  Piety,  and  of  an  extraordinary  Lear n- 
in°\  He  had  wrote  feveral  excellent  Books,  among 
which  Origen  quotes  a  marvellous  Treadle  in  Defence 
of  the  Chriftians  againft  the  Greeks  *  where  lie  fhews  the 
Impertinence  of  the  Belief  of  the  Gentiles,  on  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  the  Crimes  their  Priefts  render  their  Gods 
guilty,  and  the  Diverfity  of  Opinions  of  their  Philofo- 
phers *  which  /hews  that  it  is  not  in  their  Books  that 
Truth  is  to  be  found.  There  are  feveral  Things  in  it 
either  falfe  or  fufpicious,  which  he  mixes  with  Truths*  as, 
that  the  Soul,  which  is  mortal  of  its  Nature,  becomes 
immortal :  He  jpeaks  of  the  Devils,  in  the  Manner  of 
the  Platonicians,  and  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  if  he  was 
not  co-eternal  with  his  Father.  This  Work  is  placed  in 
the  fourth  Tome  of  the  Bibliotheca  of  the  Fathers  be¬ 
hind  the  Works  of  Juft hius  the  Martyr ,  who  had  been 
Parian's  Matter. 

While  Juft  inns  lived,  Tatian  remain’d  within  the 
Bounds  of  the  true  Doftrine  *  but  after  his  Death  lie  left 
Rome,  and  return’d  into  the  Eafl,  where  Pride  and 
Teaming  fwelling  up  his  Mind,  made  him  fall  into  the 
Errors  ot  the  Valent inians  and  Marcionites.  He  faid  that 
Adam  was  damn’d.  Pie  condemn’d  Matrimony  as  a  de- 
tellable  Conjunction,  under  Pretence  of  teaching  his  Dif- 
ciples  an  angelical  Life,  by  keeping  their  Virginity.  He 
tiled  nothing  but  Water  in  the  Celebration  of  the  Eu- 
charift,  and  forbad  his  Difciples  the  Ufe  of  Wine  and 
Flefh.  He  compofed  a  Kind  of  Harmony  of  the  four 
Evangelifls,  which  was  but  a  mere  Confufion,  having 
omitted  all  that  could  prove  the  Truth  of  the  Body  of 
the  Son  of  God,  which  he  denied.  Befides  this  Work, 
he  publifhed  another,  entitled,  Of  the  P erf eft  ion  according 
to  the  Lord,  which,  in  his  erroneous  Opinion,  con  filled  in 
abflaining  from  Matrimony,  and  from  feveral  other 
Things  permitted  in  the  Gofpel. 

Sever  us  his  Difciple,  adding  new  Blafphemies  to 
thole  of  his  wicked  Mailer,  form’d  a  Se<5t  of  his  Name, 
who  rejected  the  Epifllcs  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  ACls  of  the 
Apollles.  He  taught  that  the  Woman  was  the  Work  of 
the  Devil,  and  confcqucntly  all  thofe  who  married  did 
his  Work,  He  divided  Man  into  two  Pieces,  attributing 
die  Parts  from  the  Mead  to  the  Navel,  to  God,  and  the 
rcll  to  the  evil  Power.  Mttfanns  and  Apollinaris,  Cle¬ 
mens  Alcxan dr inns  and  Origen,  have  wrote  againft  the 
Errors  of  Tatian. 


Eufebius,  lih.  5.  c.  14.  mentions  another  of  his  Pli 
pils,  called  Rhodo,  whom  lie  had  educated  while  yet  or 
rhodox  *  and  who  compofed  feveral  excellent  Books  a 
gainll  the  Errors  of  Marcian  and  Apelles,  which  are  lofl 
with  a  vail  Number  of  others. 

In  the  Year  175.  of  Pope  So  ter  ins  1 ;  of  Marcus  Ait 
re]  ins  1 3 .  Bar  n  j:sani:s,  born  a  Syrian,  and  Difciple  o 
/  a l 01  tin,  after  he  had  wrote  feveral  Treadles  againft  him 
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k>ft  all  at  once  the  Light  of  the  Truth,  and  fell  into  th 
Triors  he  had  refuted.  S.  Epipbanius,  Pier,  §6.  compare 
hmi  in  his  End  to  a  Ship  loaded  with  rich  Merchandizes 
which,  alter  it  has  made  a  long  and  good  Voyage,  come 
^  be  wrecked  at  the  Port.  St.  Jerom,  lih.  de  Script,  ccckj 
•R  mires  his  T read fe  of  Fate.  Apollonius  of  Chalccdon 
t  ic  belt  PJiilofopIier  of  Jiis  Time  among  the  Stoicks,  am 
who  was  Marais  Aurelius's  Mailer  in  PhiJofophy,  di< 
ill  Ju;  _Col,ld  to  engage  Bar  defines  to  deny  the  Chri 

Not  only  lie  refilled  his  Sollici cations 


'  iuivi  ne  nau  wrote  jcveraJ  I  readies  agamic  11 

lull  of  Learning  and  Eloquence,  and  attacked  with 
lame  force  the  Marcionites  and  other  Softs  of  his  Ti 
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ftian  Religion. 


but  he  like  wife  compofed  Treadles  to  defend  the  Doc.- 
trine  he  was  follicited  to  abandon.  But  his  End  did  nob 
anfwer  thefe  glorious  Beginnings.  '  ; 

Bar  defanes,  befides  the  Errors  of  Valentin,  denied  the 
Rcfurrcclion  of  the  Dead.  He  left  iome  Followers,  who 
were  called  Bardefanians ,  and  who  invented  new  Dreams. 
He  had  a  Son  called  Harmonitis ,  a  very  learned  Man* 
and  who  publifhed  feveral  Books,  which  were  very  learn¬ 
edly  refuted  by  S.  Ephrem  of  Edeffa. 

PTOJ-EMiE  e,  who  had  Jikewife  ftudied  in  Valentins 
School,  made  alfo  about  the  fame  Time  a  Sedt  a- part. 
St.  Irenaus  lays,  lih.  1.  c.  5.  that  he  gave  two  "Wives 
to  God,  viz.  Intelligence  and  Will,  from  whom'  he  faid* 
he  generated  the  other  Gods. 

Heracleq  would  alfo  have  the  Glory  of  publifhing 
new  Follies,  which  differed  no  othervvife  from  thole  of 
Valentin,  but  in  the  Manner  of  telling  them. 

Marcjc,  was  the  word  of  Valentin's  Scholars.  By 
magical  Iliufions  he  us’d  to  make  Blood  appear  in  the  eu~ 
chariftical  Chalice,  whence  we  may  learn  that  the  Belief 
of  the  Church  of  his  Time  was,  that  in  the ",  Eucliarift 
there  yvas  fomething  befides  Wine.  He  operated  other 
falfe  Miracles,  which  feduced  the  Simple,  and  eftablilh- 
ed  the  Impiety  of  his  Dogma’s.  Women  were  eafter 
deceiv’d  than  Men  *  and  he  took  a  particular  Care  to  gain 
thofe  who  were  either  rich  or  handfome  *  for  under  Pre¬ 
tence  of  making  them  Propheteftes,  and  Partakers  of 
that  great  and  celellial  Grace,  the  Source  whereof  he 
pretended  was  in  him,  he  ufed  to  get  feveral  confiderable 
Sums  of  thofe  who  were  rich,  and  make  the  hartdfome 
ones  believe,  that  in  confenting  t(J  his  Defires,  they  did 
an  Aft  of  Piety  which  filled  them  with  the  Holy 
Ghofl. 

Colobarsius,  another  Difciple  of  Valentin,  rivalled 
all  his  Companions  by  Dogma’s  ft  ill  more  de’teflable. 
The  Archonticks  rejected  all  the  Sacraments  *  placed  the 
perfect  Redemption  in  a  chimerical  Knowledge,  and  de¬ 
nied  the  Refurreftion  of  the  Dead.  They  laid  befides, 
that  the  Sabbaoth  God  ufed  to  cxcrcife  a  cruel  Tyranny 
in  the  feventh  Heaven,  and  that  he  had  generated  the 
Devil,  from  whom  Abel  and  Cain  were  born  by  Eve. 

Theodotus,  in  the  Year  196.  of  Pope  Vidtor  3  *  of 
the  Emperor  Severus  2  ;  a  Currier  by  Trade,  after  he 
had  denied  Jefus  Chri  ft  in  the  firfi:  Perfection,  added  a 
new  Crime  to  his  Apoftacy,  teaching  that  our  Lord  had 
been  conceived. by  the  Operation  of  the  Holy  GJioft,  but 
that  he  was  but  a  pure  Man,  who  only  excelled  all 
others  in  Juftice  and  Holinefs.  He  came  to  Rome  to 
teach  his  Flerefy,  and  remained  hid  for  a  confiderable 
Time  *  but  he  was  difeover’d  at  laft,  and  Pope  Vitftor 
excommunicated  him. 

Arttemon  foon  after  follow’d  him  in  the  fame  Blaf- 
phemy,  and  gave  to  die  Son  of  God  but  fomc  fin  all  Ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  Prophets.  Another  Theodotus,  on  the 
contrary,  made  him  inferior  to  Melchifedecb ,  who  was, 
faid  they,  eternal,  without  Father  or  Mother,  and  the 
Advocate  of  the  Angels  *  whereas  Jefus  Chrift,  it  is  true, 
was  born  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  and  of  the  Virgin  Ma?y , 
but  was  only  a  Man,  and  had  cxcercis’d  the  Office  of 
Mediator  but  for  Men  only. 

The  Monarch icks,  who  confeffcd  but  one  fingle 
Perfon  in  the  Trinity,  and  faid,  that  the  Father  had 
been  crucified,  appear’d  like  wife  under  this  Pontificate, 
and  were  Off-fprings  of  Praxeas ,  Montanas' s  Difciple, 
whom  he  abandon’d,  and  even  difeover’d  to  Pope  Pius, 


who  was  not  yet  very  well  perfuaded  of  the  Impieties  ol 
that  HcrcIiarcJi.  Tcrtullian  being  turn’d  Montanift,  wrote 
againft  this  Praxeas  with  much  Vchcmency. 

In  the  Year  1216.  of  Pope  Zcphirinus  14  *  of  die 
Emperor  Antoninus  4.  T k  r  t  u  l  i-  i  a  n,  who  had  beer 
fo  llrcnuous  an  A  fierier  of  the  true  Faith,  abandon’d  it; 
His  natural  Aufterity,  and  his  Pride  proceeding  from  hit 
profound  Learning,  could  not  bear  that  Pope  Zcphirinus 
ihould  ufe  lb  much  Mccknds,  as  to  receive  Adulrerers  tc 
publick  Penance  *  and’  this  was  the  firfi:  Occa/ion  of  hij 
Fall.  It  is  not  very  well  known  what  TcrtnlUim  did,  01 
what  became  of  him  afterwards.  He  Jell  ievcral  Dilciplei 
behind  him,  who  called  the  ml  elves  Ter/ullianijls.  St,  An- 
gift  in,  in  bis  Book  of  the  Herelics  Iliya,  that  in  Im  Time 
they  were  entirely  rxiiuft. 


One 
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HERESIES. 


One  of  their  principal  Errors  was  relating  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Soul,  which  they  pretended  came  from  Pa¬ 
rents  j  and  of  the  Converfion  of  thofe  of  the  Wicked  in¬ 
to  Devils.  The  Church  had  admir’d  his  Writings  againft 
the  Marcionites ,  the  Valent  ini  ans,  the  Jews,  and  other 
like  Hereticks.  Vincent  of  Lerins ,  (peaking  of  his 
Works,  fays,  that  they  contain  as  many  Sentences  as 
Words,  and  that  theSenfe  of  every  one  of  them  is  a  Vic¬ 
tory.  Never  Beginning  gave  fo  great  Hopes,  and  had 
an  End  fo  different*,  fo  that  the  Errors  of  his  laft  Books 
invalidated  the  Authority  of  the  fir  If ;  and  he  was,  to 
ufe  St.  Hilary’s  ExprefTion,  a  great  Temptation  in  God’s 
Church.  Notwithflanding  which  St.  Cyprian  ufed  to  read 
them  affiduoufiy,  and  when  he  afked  for  them,  us’d  to 
fay,  Give  me  the  Majler.  St.  Jcrom ,  who  loved  to  read 
them,  anfwer’d  'to  thofe  who  found  it  ftrange,  that  he 
admir’d  the  Genius  of  the  Author,  but  condemned 
his  Herefies. 

As  Tertullian  had  a  natural  Severity,  he  found  that 
Prochis ,  Difciple  o  $  Mont  anus,  taught  a  Manner  of  Life 
more  modeft  and  lefs  unreafonable,  which  was  conform¬ 
able  to  his  Humour.  For  on  one  Side  he  faid  nothing 
again  ft  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  ;  and  ’on  the 
other,  he  exhorted  his  Followers  to  frequent  Falls,  to  a 
rigorous  Continence,  and  to  a  great  Defire  of  Martyr¬ 
dom,  which  he  maintain’d  it  was  not  permitted  to  fly. 
Thefe  outward  Appearances  of  Piety,  deceived  'Tertul¬ 
lian,  and  increafed  the  Diftafte  he  had  taken  for  the 
Church  ;  either  becaufe  his  Countryman  Vi  ft  or  had  been 
raifed  to  the  Pontificate  to  his  Prejudice  ;  or  becaufe  he 
had  been  refilled  the  Bifiioprick  of  Carthage ;  or  for  the 
Perfection  the  Priefts  of  Rome  made  him  fuffer.  He 
loft  by  Degrees  the  Light  of  the  Faith,  and  at  laft  re- 
,  volted  openly  againft  that  Church  he  had  fo  well  de¬ 
fended.  He  abandon’d  himfelf  to  believe  ridiculous  Re¬ 
velations,  and  the  falfe  Prophecies  of  a  new  Paraclet, 
and  of  certain  Women,  as  if  he  had  been  a  Child.  But 
the  more  a  Mind  is  exalted,  the  greater  is  its  Fall,  as 
foon  as  God’s  Grace,  which  it  has  defpifed,  forfakes  it, 
and  leaves  it  to  his  own  Conduit. 

The  Seel  of  the  Helc^saites,  appear’d  in  the 
Year  250.  of  Pope  Fabian  13 ;  of  the  Emperor  Philip  5 ; 
they  rejelled  all  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  and  were  of 
Opinion,  that  one  might  renounce  the  Faith  by  Mouth, 
provided  he  kept  it  in  his  Heart.  S.  Epiphanius ,  Haref 
16L?  13.  calls  them  Samp  Jeans  *,  and  fays,  that  in  his 
Time,  there  were  two  Women  of  the  Race  of  the  Au¬ 
thors  of  thatHerefy,  whom  their  Followers  ador’d. 

In  the  Year  254.  of  Pope  Cornelius  1  *,  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Decius  2  i  began  the  Schifm  and  Hercfy  of  the 
Nov  at  tans. 

Novatian,  their  Chief,  was  a  Prieft  who  afiociated 
himfelf  with  Novalus,  who  was  Bifiiop  of  a  Church  in 
Africa  \  the  Name  thereof  is  unknown.'  Though  he 
flic  wed  himfelf  entirely  unworthy  of  that  Quality,  and 
St.  Cyprian ,  who  never  fpcaks  ill  of  any  Body,  fpeaks  of 
him  as  of  a  Man  who  loved  Novelties,  of  a  fordid  Ava¬ 
rice,  haughty  to  Excefs,  perfidious  without  Shame,  and 
Adulator  without  Difcrction.  As  a  fatal  Torch,  carried 
Fire  every  where.  His  Difcourles  excited  nothing  but 
Tempefts.  He  was  a  pacifick  Enemy  of  the  Peace.  The 
Pupils  committed  to  his  Care,  ufed  to  find  in  him  an 
1111  pitiable  Thief;  Widows  an  Enemy  of  their  Pudicity  ; 
and  the  Poor  a  facrilcgious  Defpifer  of  their  Mifery.  He 
had  left  his  Father  to  die  of  Hunger,  and  after  his  Death 
took  no  Care  ol  his  Burial. 

Novatian ,  with  the  Affiftancc  of  his  Collcgue  Nov  at  us, 
enufed  himfelf  to  be  delicti  Bifiiop  of  Rome,  to  lupphint 
Pope  Cornelius,  already  canonically  delicti,  under  Pre¬ 
tence  that  Cornelius's  Mecknefs  in  receiving  too  eafiiy 
Sinners  to  Repentance,  render'd  him  unworthy  of  the 
Pontificate.  For  Novatian  refilled  abfolutcly  to  receive 
Sinners  to  Repentance.  To  this  Error  his  Followers 
added  others,  viz.  that  the  Church  had  no  Power  to  remit 
Sin*,  committed  after  Baptifm  ;  and  that  the  fccond  Nup¬ 
tials  were  unlawful. 

Sauei.mus  appear’d  in  the  Year  2 63.  of  Pope 
Denis  3  ;  of  the  Emperor  Galicnus  9.  He  was  Difci¬ 
ple  of  Noll  its,  who  confounding  the  Nature  and  the 
Per  Ions  of  the  Trinity,  taught  that  there  was  no  JDi- 
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flinftion  between  them,  but  that  they  were  one,  like  the 
divine  Eflence,  and  the  fame  as  the  Body,  the  Soul,  and 
the  Mind  make  but  one  Man  ;  whence  it  followed5  that 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  had  differed  Death 
Tertullian  attributes  this  Error  to  Praxeas ,  and  St.  Ignatius 
of  Antioch  writes  that  this  Blafphemy  had  been  advanced 
in  his  Time.  St.  Epiphanius  fays,  that  Sabellius  had 
took  his  Error  in  fome  apocrypha!  Books,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  that  called  the  Gofpel  of  the  Egyptians,  wktie 
our  Lord  was  introduced  teaching  bis  Apoftles,  as  a  o-rcat 
My  fiery,  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  were  button* 
Per  (on. 

A  Bifhop  of  Egypt,  called  Nepos,  maintain’d  with  fu 
much  Obftinacy,  and  defended  with  fo  much  Eloquence 
the  Error  of  the  Millenarians,  in  the  Year  264.  ofP0pe 
Denis  4 ;  of  the  Emperor  Galienus  i‘o  ;  that  ieveral  em¬ 
braced  it ;  becaufe  it  flatter’d  much  the  carnal  Senfuality- 
for  it  perfuaded  them  that  after  the  univerfal  Judgment* 
the  Predtfhnates  were  to  remain  on  Earth  to  enjoy  all 
Sorts  of  Plcafures,  thofe  of  the  Body,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
the  Mind.  Nepos  founded  this  Dream  on  a  Paffa^e  of 
the  Apocalypfe  mifunderftood.  He  was  famous  for  his 
Learning,  and  for  fevcral  Hymns  he  had  compofed  for 
the  Church.  But  Denis  of  Alexandria,  who  mentions  this 
adds,  that  though  he  honoured  his  Merit,  and  loved 
his  Pcrfon,  he  notwithflanding  loved  the  Truth  ftiU 
better. 

Antioch  had  a  much  more  dangerous  Enemy  in  Paul 
of  S a? nofate  its  Bifhop,  who  denied,  with  Sabellius,  the 
Diftinltion  of  the  divine  Perfons,  and  taught  with  Ar- 
lemon,  that  the  Word  was  defeended  into  CbriSi,  had 
alone  operated  by  him,  and  afterwards  was  returned  to 
his  Father.  He  eftablifhed  Jikewife  two  diftinlt  Perfons 
in  Chrilf,  viz.  the  Word  Son  of  God,  and  Cbritf,  who, 
he  maintained  had  not  been  before  Mary,  but  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  Name  of  the  Son  of  God  as  a  Reward  for 
his  Good  Works.  From  thefe  impious  Principles  he 
concluded,  that  in  the  Eucharift  the  Blood  of  our  Lord 
was  corruptible. 

The  Man iche ants  appear’d  in  the  Year  275.  of 
Pope  Eutichian  1  ;  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian  5  ;  their 
Sell  began  as  follows : 

A  Man  called  Tatrebinthus,  Difciple  of  Scyth/awis, 
who  was  both  a  great  Philofopher  and  a  Magician,  found 
in  Perfia ,  where  he  had  been  obliged  to  fly  from  Pa- 
lejlina,  the  Priefts  and  the  Learned  of  the  Country  fo 
extremely  averfe  to  his  Errors,  that  he  was  forc’d  to  cake 
Sanlluary  in  the  Houfe  of  a  Widow  to  fave  his  Life  *,  but 
being  purfued  thither,  he  began  to  invoke  the  Devil, 
who  could  not  hinder  him  from  being  killed.  The 
Landlady,  by  that  Means,  being  left  Heirefs  of  his 
Books  and  of  his  Money,  having  no  Relations,  bought  a 
Slave  called  Curbicus ,  whom  fhe  adopted  afterwards, 
and  had  him  inftrultcd  in  the  Sciences  at  that  Time  flu- 
died  in  Perfia.  Thus  he  became  a  Kind  of  Philofopher, 
and  after  the  Dcccafe  of  his  Benefadrefs,  he  quitted  the 
Name  of  Curbicus,  left  fome  Time  or  other  he  ftioulc! 
be  reproach’d  with  his  former  Condition,  anil  took  that 
of  Manes,  which  in  the  Perftan  Tongue  fignifies  a  Dif* 
purer.  He  not  only  qualified  himfelf  Apottlc  of  Chntl, 
but  like  wife  called  himfelf  the  Holy  Ghoft  he  had  pro¬ 
mis’d.  He  taught  two  Principles,  one  good  and  the 
other  bad  ;  that  from  the  firft  proceeded  the  good  Soul, 
and  from  the  latter  the  bad  Soul  and  the  Body,  and  all 
corporeal  Creatures.  By  a  neceffary  Confequcncc  of  this 
Dream,  he  denied  the  RcTurrellion,  and  condemn’d  Ma¬ 
trimony  ;  but  as  neither  himfelf  nor  his  Difciples  were 
very  chaflc,  he  permitted  them  to  plunge  themfelvcs  in¬ 
to  all  Sorts  of  carnal  Plcafures,  and  renewed  all  the  Im¬ 
purities  of  the  Gnofticks ,  under  Pretence  to  ihame  the 
Flefh,  and  to  injure  it.  Me  would  not  allow  that  the 
Poor  who  were  not  of  his  Sell  fliould  be  relieved.  He 
attributed  the  Motions  of  the  carnal  Concupilcence  to 
the  bad  Soul.  In  his  Opinion  the  Corruption  was  not 
cured  by  Grace,  but  the  bad  Subftancc  was  fepanued 
from  the  Good,  and  fubfifted  eternally  in  the  Globe  of 
DarkneJs,  wherein  to  it  returned,  and  where  it  was  de¬ 
tained  as  in  an  eternal  Prifon,  He  admitted  the  Trnni- 
migration  of  Pythagoras ,  and  made  the  Souls  of  thofe  of 

his  Sell  to  pals  through  the  Elements,  whence  they 

aland- 
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blended  into  the  Globe  of  the  Moon,  and  from  thence 
into  that  of  the  Sun,  where  they  are  purified,  and  laftly 
arrive  to  God,  to  whom  they  are  re-united.  As  for 
thofe  of  other  Men,  he  placed  them  in  Hell,  from 
whence  they  were  releafed  after  they  had  been  tormented 
by  the  Devil,  to  return  into  other  Bodies  *,  and  if  they 
did  not  grow  better,  they  were  fent  back  into  a  great 
Fire.  He  denied  the  Free  Will  by  the  fatal  Neceffity  he 
introduced,  which,  according  to  his  Principle,  forc’d 
the  Will  in  Spite  of  itfelf,  to  love  or  hate,  without 
beincr  able  to  refill,  no  more  than  that  of  the  Brutes  does 
to  their  natural  Inftinft.  He  maintain’d  that  JefusChrift 
had  no  real  Body,  that  he  was  neither  dead,  nor  rifen 
from  the  Dead,  that  he  had  no  Unity  of  Effence  with 
his  Father,  but  a  Part  only.  He  faid  befides,  that  he 
was  the  Serpent  which  tempted  Eve ,  and  gave  her  the 
Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil.  He. placed  him  in  the 
Sun,  as  he  did  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  the  Air  ;  the  Wifdom 
in  the  Moon,  and  the  Father  in  an  Abyfs  of  Light: 
Therefore  he  ador’d  thefe  two  Planets,  and  believed 
them  made  of  the  pure  Subfiance  of  God.  He  rejected 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Old  Law  as  bad,  and  eilablilhed 
by  one  of  the  Princes  of  Parkneis;  and  retain’d  of  die 
facred  Scriptures  but  what  plcafed  him  molt.  He  gave 
a  Soul  to  Plants  and  Herbs,  and  abhorred  thofc  who 
pluck’d  them  out  to  cultivate  the  Ground  ;  he  believed 
that  there  were  Portions  of  the  Divinity  united  to  them, 
and  that  when  eaten  by  ills  Followers,  thofe  Portions  were 
fee  at  Liberty,  and  return’d  to  their  Whole  ;  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  when  the  Catholicks  ufed  them,  thefe  Por¬ 
tions  remain’d  Prifoners,  which  they  confider’d  as  a  great 
Crime.  They  condemn’d  the  Ufe  of  Eggs,  of  Milk, 
aud  of  Cheefe,  and  that  of  Wine,  as  Creatures  of  the 
bad  Principle.  He  abhorr’d  a  political  Government, 
teaching  Difobedience  to  legitimate  Sovereigns  and  Ma- 
gi lira tes ;  condemned  the  moft  juft  Wars,  and  Agricul¬ 
ture.  But  however,  as  for  this  he  ufed  to  fay  that  God 
would  forgive  it,  becaufe  it  contributed  towards  the  Sub- 
fiftance  of  the  Elcft.  He  baptized,  but  with  a  Form 
different  from  that  of  the  Church. 

The  Se<5fc  of  die  Manicheans  was  divided  into  two 
CJa.ffes,  viz.  of  Auditors  and  of  E lefts,  to  imitate  the 
Church  divided  into  Clerks  and  Laicks.  Of  thefe  Eletfls, 
twelve  were  called  Mafters,  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the 
twelve  Apoftles.  There  was  a  third,  who  was  like 
their  Pope  j  thofe  created  their  Bifhops,  who  were  fc- 
venty-two  in  Number,  and  the  Bifhops  made  Priefts, 
and  had  Deacons. 

It  is  almoft  impoftible  to  relate  all  the  Dreams  and  Im¬ 
pieties  of  this  Hcrefiarch  of  whom  the  Pope  St,  Leo 
ipeaking,  lays,  that  the  Devil  who  reigns  in  all  the  Hc- 
refies,  lias  built  as  a  Fortrefs,  and  as  it  were  cftablifhed 
his  Throne  in  that  of  the  Manicheans,  where  he  reigned, 
not  by  a  fingle  Species  of  Error,  but  by  all  the  Impieties, 
and  all  the  Follies  ,thc  human  Mind  is  capable  of.  For 
all  that  the  Pagans  have  the  moft  profane  ;  the  Jews  the 
moft  blind  and  carnal ;  the  Secrets  of  Magick  the 
moft  forbidden  ;  and  the  Herefics  the  moft  facri  legions, 
lias  ran  into  tharSedt  as  into  a  Common  Sewer. 

Heir  ax,  born  in  Egypt ,  who  was  Maftcr  of  all  the 
Sciences  ol  the  Greeks*  and  very  well  verfed  in  Aftrology, 
began  the  fieft  of  the  Austinents,  in  the  Year  of 
(2>rtp  ah’ 7.  of  Pope  Qtjus  41  of  Dioclefian  and  Maxi - 
mini  an,  Emperors,  4.  J-Jc  had  been  a  Chrifttan ,  but  lie 
did  not  remain  long  faithful,  and  his  Pride  proceeding 
fioin  hit;  rare  Genius,  proved  his  Fall.  For  inllcad  ol” 
reading  the  Scripture  with  a  Chrifttan  Humility,  and  of 
following  the  Interpretations  received  in  the  Church,  he 
walked  through  new  Roads  which  led  him  into  thcPrc- 
upiee.  J  1c  denied  the  Refurreftion  of  the  Bodies,  but 
!K)C  °f  die  Souls  v  and  laid,  that  none  but  thofe  who  Jived 
111  Cdibacy  fiiouid  be  laved ;  that  Children  dead  before 
die  Age  o!  Dikretion,  fhouid  not  fee  God  :  That  Para- 

J  i!c  \V;,S  not  icnlible,  and  that  Meicbifcdcck  was  the  Holy 
>lio(l :  l  ie  diftinguillied  the  Subflance  of  the  Word 
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from  Wine,  and  feveral  Sorts  ‘of  Foods,  in  which  they 
fymbolized  with  the  Manicheans. 

Their  Mailer  compofed  a  Treat'ife  of  the  Work  of  the 
fix  Days,  which  he  filled  with  puerile  Fables,  and  faftuous 
Allegories.  He  was  the  more  proper  to  lettuce  the  Sim¬ 
ple,  becaufe  he  profefied  in  Appearance  a  very  great 
Piety,  receiving  to  Jiis  Communion  but  continent  Pcrfons 
and  Solitaries. 

i 

TheScft  of  the  Donattsts,  began  in  the  Year  3x1; 
‘thus  denominated  from  their  Leader  Donatus  j  when  in 
the  Room  of  Menfurius ,  who  died  in  the  preceding 
Year  in  his  Return  to  Rome,  Cactlian  was  cleft ed  Bifhop 
of  Carthage  ;  whom  the  People  refilled  to  ‘acknowledge^ 
and  to  whom  they  oppofed  Major  intis,  who  accordingly 
was  ordained  by  Donatus ,  Bifhop  of  Cafe  Nigra:.  They 
were  condemned  in  a  Council  held  itRome,  two  Years 
after  their  Separation  from  the  Catholick  Church  s  and 
afterwards  in  another  at  Arles  the  Year  following. 

The  Errors  of  the  Donat  ids,  befides  their  Schifmj 
were,  that  Baptifm  conferred  out  of  the  Church,  that  is, 
out  of  their  Soft,  was  null.  Thar  there  was  no  Church 
but  in  Africa  :  All  the  reft  of  the  Churches  they  held  afc 
proftitute  and  fallen,  which  has  always  been  the  Lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Hereticks  in  all  Ages. 

Donatus  feeins  likewife  to  have  given  into  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Asians,  with  whom  he  was  clofely  allied  ; 
and  accordingly  St.  Epipbamtis,  Theodor et,  and  feme  other 
accufe  the  Donatifis  of  Arianifm.  But  St.  Augufiin ,  Epift. 
185.  to  Count  Boniface,  affirms,  that  the  Donatifis,  in 
this  Point,  kept  clear  of  the  Errors  of  their  Leader. 

In  the  Year  344,  under  the  Empire  of  ThcodoftuS 
the  Great,  there  arofe  a  Schifm  among  the  Donatifis 
themfelves,  by  which  they  were  divided  into  two  Parties. 
For  Panninian  their  Bifhop  being  dead,  fome  elefted  Pri¬ 
nt  i  an,  and  were  called  Primianifls  >  and  others  Maximian , 
called  Maximianijis.  The  Donatifis  had  likewife  other 
Appellations,  as  Circnmcelliones ,  Montenfcs ,  or  Moun- 
turners ,  Capites,  Rupites,  &c. 

They  held  three  Councils  or  Counciliabules  *,  that  of 
Cirta  in  Nuwidia ,  and  two  at  Carthage.  Confiantinc  de¬ 
creed  Exile  and  even  Death  againft  the  Donatifis.  Con - 
flan  tins  and  Honor  ins  made  Laws  for  their  Banifhment  ; 
and  Theodoftus  and  Iionorius  condemn’d  them  to  grievous 
Punifhments. 

Ar  1  us,  Prieft  of  Alexandria,  pubJifhed  his  Errors  in 
the  Beginning  of  the  fourth  Century ;  which  Errors  I 
have  deferibed  at  large  in  my  Trcatife  of  Arianifm,  under 
the  Letter  si. 

About  the  fame  Time  Aecius,  called  the  Atheifi,  in-’ 
vented  a  new  I-Ierefy  at  Antioch,  where  he  was  born,  and 
where  he  had  been  ordain’d  Deacon  by  Leontius  truft- 
ing  to  a  fuperficial  and  imperfeft  Knowledge  lie  had  of 
the  Catagories  of  Ariftotle ,  he  made  lift  of  it  to  draw  very 
bad  Confequcnccs  therefrom  ;  and  ignorant  of  the  End 
Ariftotle  had  propofed  to  himfclf  from  them,  they  only 
fei  vcd  to  deceive  Aecius.  For  Ariftotle  had  wrote  that 
Book  only  to  cxcrcife  young  Men,  and  to  learn  them 
to  propoic  captious  Arguments  to  the  Sophifts,  who  de- 
fpifed  Philofophy.  The  Academicians  who  have  explain’d 
the  Books  of  Plato  and  Plotinus,  have  found  Fault  with 
the  Subtil  tics  of  Ariftotle . 

As  Aecius  had  not  an  Academician  for  his  Maftcr,  he 
minded  more  thofe  vain  Subditics,  and  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  an  eternal  Generation,  nor  how  he  who  lids  been 
generated,  can  be  co-ctcrnal  to  him  by  whom  he  is  gene¬ 
rated.  Befides,  he  had  but  an  indifferent  Capacity,  no 
Knowledge  of  the  facred  Scripture,  and  had  only  exer¬ 
cis’d  himfclf  in  the  Art  of  Deputation,  Me  had  never 


read  the  ecclcfiaftical  Authors,  and  d  dpi  fed  Clemens  A- 
fricantts ,  Origcn,  and  all  the  others,  who  had  d i ft ingui di¬ 
ed  themfelves  by  their  profound  Erudition  JTe  wrote 
Letters  to  the  Emperor  Conft ant ius,  and  to  others,  full 
of  captious  Arguments,  which  procur’d  him  the  fcancia- 
lous  Name  of  Atheifi .  Though  lie  profefied  the  Belief  of 

..  _  - . . . .....  t he  sir i ans,  they  notwithflanding  con fklerM  him  as  ail 

diat  of  the  Father,  and  compared  it  to  a  Lamp  Hcrcticlc,  becaufe  they  could  not  underftand  him.  When 
Wlt  1  two  lighted  Cottons,  as  if  there  had  been  a  Nature  they  had  fepa rated  Jiitn  from  their  Communion,  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  renounced  it  firft.  He  had  fame  Fol¬ 
lowers  called  A  it  c  1  a  ns. 

* 

In  the  lit  me  Cch  tuiy,  EustAtius,  Bifhop  of  Sebafte, 
N  n  in 
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common  between  both,  from  which  the  one  and  the  o- 


riier  borrow’d  their  Light. 
i  were  called  /lift incuts, 
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in  Armenia ,  broached  a  new  Herejy ,  teaching  that  it  was 
not  lawful  to  marry,  nor  to  uft  certain  Food.  Fie  had 
leparated  feveral  married  Perfons  from  his  Communion, 
and  aclvifed  thole  who  appeared  to  have  fome  Rcludtancy 
again!!  coming  to  Church,  to  take  the  Eucharift  in  their 
own  Houfes.  He  ufed  to  debauch,  under  Pretence  of 
Piety,  Servants  from  the  Service  of  their  Mailers :  He 
went  cloathed  in  the  Manner  of  the  Philofophers  :  He 
advifed  his  Female  Proielytes  to  cut  their  Hair,  and 
excuied  them  from  obferving  the  Feafts  appointed  by 
the  Church  ;  but  he  would  have  them  fait  on  Sunday. 
Laftly,  he  had  forbid  praying  in  the  Houfes  of  mariied 
People,  and  maintained  that  the  Benediction  of  a  Prieft 
who  had  been  lawfully  married,  was  to  be  avoided  as  a 
Prophanation  and  a  Sacrilege.  FIc  was  depofed  by  the 
Council  of  Gangres  in  Paphlagonia ,  and  his  Errors  con¬ 
demned. 

Mace  don i us  Bifhop  of  Conftantinople ,  confefted  that 
the  Son  was  not  Confubftantial  with  the  Father,  but  only 
femblable  to  him  in  all  Things.  Fie  excluded  the  Holy 
Ghoft  from  the  blefled  Trinity,  pretending  that  he  was 
but  a  Creature. 

The  Apollinarists,  were  thus  called  from  Apolli- 
naris  of  Laodiccca ,  their  Leader,  who  inverted  Chrift: 
with  I  know  not  what  fanciful  Kind  of  Flefh,  which  he 
fuppofed  to  have  exifted  with  the  Son  from  all  Eternity. 
He  alfo  diflinguiihed  between  the  Soul  of  Chrift,  and 
what  the  Greeks  call  v*s7  Mind  or  Underftanding  i  and 
from  this  Diftindion  took  Occafion  to  afiert,  that  Chrift 
attuned  a  Soul  without  its  Underftanding,  and  that  this 
DefeCt  was  fupplied  by  the  Word  ;  though  fome  of  his 
Followers  held  that  Chrift  had  no  human  Soul  at  all. 

Apollinaris  taught  farther,  that  the  Souls  of  Men  were 
propagated  by  other  Souls,  as  well  as  their  Bodies. 
Tbeodoret  charges  him  with  confounding  the  Perfons  of 
the  Godhead,  and  with  giving  into  the  Errors  of  Sahel- 
lifts:  And  Baftl  accufcs  him  of  abandoning  the  literal 
Senfe  of  the  Scripture,  and  taking  up  wholly  with  the 
allegorical  Senfe. 

This  Flerefy  was  very  fubtilc,  and  overfpread  molt  of 
the  Churches  of  the  Eaft  j  it  was  condemned  in  a  Synod 
of  Alexandria,  under  St.  Atbanafms,  in  the  Year  362.  It 
was  fubdivided  into  feveral  different  Hcrefies,  the  Chief 
whereof  were  the  Dinner ites . 

Aud/eus,  born  in  Syria,  not  underftanding  well  thefe 
Words  of  the  Scripture,  faciamus  hominem  ad  imagine}?;; 
&  fimilitudinem  nojlram ,  concluded  hence,  that  God  had 
a  human  Form,  and  a  Body  com  poled  of  Parts.  Flis 
Followers  were  called  Audu'ans. 


The  Messalians  appeared  about  the  lame  Time, 
fays  cThcodorct ,  Ecclef  I  lift.  c.  1.  and  had  for  Chiefs 
Dadoes ,  Sabas ,  Adelphus ,  Hennas ,  Simeon,  and  others. 
They  were  alfo  called  Antoufiafts ,  becaule  agitated  by  the 
Devil  i  which  Agitations  they  pretended  to  be  an  EffeCt 
of  the  Prefence  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Thofe  who  were 
entirely  in  fected  with  this  Error,  ufed  to  fly  all  Sorts  of 
Handicraft  as  a  Vice,  and  to  abandon  themlelves  to 
Sleeping,  taking  their  Dreams  for  Prophecies  :  They 
believed  chat  Baptilin  was  of  no  Service  to  thofe  who 
received  it,  and  that  nothing  but  an  afliduous  Prayer  ex¬ 
pels  the  Devil  which  inhabits  within  us ;  becaule,  faid 
they,  all  thofe  that  come  into  the  World  arc  born  Slaves 
of  the  Devil,  as  well  as  Children  ol  Adam:  When  the 
Devil  is  expelled  from  us,  by  the  Alliduity  of  Prayer, 
the  Holy  (Toll  comes  in  his  Place,  who  gives  fcnlible 
Hoots  ol  his  Pre fence,  by  delivering  the  Body  from  its 
Pafiior.s,  and  the  Soul  Irom  its  violent  Inclinations  to 
Evil  *,  lu  that  afterwards  the  one  lias  no  need  of  Falls  to 
moderate  its  Motions,  nor  the  Other  oiTnllruiftkms  for 
its  Conduct :  Wholoevcr  has  received  him,  is  delivered 
from  the  Revolt  ol  his  Pattons,  knows  Futurity,  and 
fees  (he  hie  fled  Trinity  with  his  Eyes. 

i  he  Anthropomor  iMMTiis,  appeared  in  393.  and 
hail  lor  Chii  l  one  Vidius,  who  caught,  that  God  had  a 
human  Form. 


In  the  Year  398,  I  Iiu.vi  nms  ptiblifhed,  that  the 
Ble lied  Virgin  Mary,  alter  the  Birth  of  our  Saviour,  had 
other  Children  by  ‘ fofcpb . 

In  the  Year  406.  of  Pope  Innocent  ; ;  gf  the  Empo 


ror  Arcadtus,  and  Honor}  us  12;  appeared  Vigil  antics 
ranked  by  the  Catholicks  among  the  Herefiarchs  of  thole 
Times. 

Vigilantius  was  born  in  Spain ,  and  had  governed  a 
Church  in  Catalonia.  S.  Paulin  who  had  ordained  him 
Prieft,  and  believed  him  an  honed  Man,  kept  him  Tick 
in  his  own  Houfe  j  and  as  he  wanted  to  go  to  vilicthe 
holy  Places  at  Jerufalem ,  Paulin  wrote  in  his  Favour  to 
St.  Jerom ,  who  had  retired  thither,  and  recommended 
him  as  a  Man  of  an  eminent  Piety,  who  was  his  Friend. 

Vigilantius  publilhed,  that  no  Refpecft  ought  to  be 
lhewn  to  the  Relidts  of  the  holy  Martyrs ;  and  called 
Rake- Allies  and  Idolaters  thofe  who  refpedted  them : 
That  all  the  Miracles,  which  were  reported  to  be  operated 
at  their  Tombs,  were  Illufions  of  the  Devil  :  That  the 
Catholicks  who  frequented  the  Bafilifks  dedicated  in  their 
Honour,  were  to  be  confidered  as  Idolaters  :  That  the 
Prayers  for  the  Dead  were  of  no  Service  to  them ;  and 
that  it  was  a  Folly  to  light  Lamps  and  Tapers  in 
Churches  in  the  Day-time  :  He  condemned  all  the  Vb 
gils  celebrated  there  according  to  antient  Cuftom  :  He 
renewed  all  the  Errors  of  Jovinian  again!!  Celibacy  and 
Virginity  :  He  added  another  Opinion  to  thefe,  called 
by  the  Catholicks  Impiety,  and  which  was,  that  the 
Mountain  mentioned  by  Daniel ,  from  which  a  Stone  had 
unloofened  itfelf,  without  any  Help,  was  the  Devil,  and 
the  Stone  Chrift. 

Riparius  and  Deftderius ,  two  Priefts  of  Gaul ,  informed 
St.  Jerom  of  thefe  —  Opinions  of  Vigilantius.  The  holy 
Do£tor  compofed,  in  one  Night,  a  Writing  again!!  him, 
where  he  refutes  what  St.  Jerom  believed  Errors,  and  the 
Catholicks  call  fo  *,  pitying  the  Unhappinefs  of  the  Gauls , 
who  till  then  having  fed  no  Monfters,  had  at  laft  pro¬ 
duced  this  again  ft  the  Church.  This  Work  refuted  fa 
well  the  Opinions  of  that  new  Soft,  that  it  was  foon 
extin  <ft. 


The  Priscillianists  arofc  in  Spain,  or  rather  were 
driven  thither  from  Egypt ,  towards  the  End  of  the  fourth 
Century. 

The  Origin  of  this  Flerefy  is  not  well  known  *,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  brought  into  Spain  by  one  Marcus 
of  Memphis ,  who  had  for  his  Difciple  the  Rhetor  Helpi- 
dins,  under  whom  Prifcillian  was  educated. 

What  their  particular  Tenets  were,  is  not  eafy  to  dif- 
cover ;  but  they  were  charged  with  indulging  all  Kinds 
of  fecret  Filthincfs,  and  no&urnal  Mixtures,  under  a  re¬ 
ligious  Notion. — Among  their  Dogmata,  this  is  faid  to 
have  been  one :  Jura,  perjtira,  fecretum  prodere  noli. 

They  held  that  Souls  are  of  the  fame  Nature  and  Sub- 
ftance  with  God  :  They  admitted  all  the  Books  of  Scri¬ 
pture,  but  allegorized  them  into  their  own  Senfe. 

Prifcillian ,  their  Leader,  was  a  Man  of  great  Birth, 
Fortune,  Parts,  and  Learning  :  Fie  was  condemned  with 
fome  Bifhops  his  Adherents,  in  a  Council  at  Saragojfa , 
and  in  another  at  Bourdcaux ;  but  he  appealed  to  the 
Emperor  Maximus ,  and  had  a  Hearing  at  Treves  ■,  where 
being  convided  of  broaching  Novelties,  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  Death,  with  feveral  of  his  Followers. 

The  Pelagians,  began  to  appear  in  the  Year  412. 
of  Pope  Innocent  1 1  ;  of  Honor  ins,  1 8  \  of  Tbcodofius,  5. 
At  firft  it  was  but  a  Spark  of  Fire,  which  foon  ip  read 
into  a  very  great  Flame. 

Pelagias,  their  Chief,  was  born  in  Scotland  or  Irel > A ; 
and  St.  Prof  per  calls  him.  Carmine  de  ingrato ,  the  Sri  if? 
Serpent.  While  yet  young,  he  entered  into  a  Mona¬ 
stery,  where  lie  lived  very  pioufly,  and  rcligioufly,  lor 
fome  Years,  il  we  believe  St.  Aug ujl in,  who  jpeaks  very 
advantageoufly  of  his  Piety,  in  feveral  Places  of  his  Books. 
St.  Chryfoftom  Jpeaks  of  him  in  the  fame  Manner  in  a 
Letter  lie  wrote  to  the  Widow  Olympia,  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  JJidorus  of  Pelufe  taxes  him  of  Gluttony, , and  ac- 
c  lifts  him,  that  to  gratify  his  Appetite,  he  changed  often 
Monallcry. 


Certainly  if  Merely  is  the  Chart ifement  of  an  extrava¬ 
gant  Pride,  and  of  other  fecret  Sins,  there  is  a  very 
great  Appearance  that  the  Invention  of  a  capital  one  like 
the  Pelagian,  which  mines  the  very  Foundation  ol  the 
Chrirtian  Religion,  had  not  been  formed  in  an  humble 
Mind,  nor  in  a  pure  1  Jean  ;  But  as  this  is  only  known 
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of  God,  it  is  better  to  adore  his  Judgments,  by  a  reli¬ 
gious  Silence,  than  to  account  for  it  by  Reafonings, 

which  might  be  prefumptuous. 

Pelagius* s  Genius  was  quick,  fubtile,  ftrong,  and  vio¬ 
lent  fays  St.  Auguftin ,  Epift.  ad  Paulin.  Lib.  2 .  ad  Bonif. 
c  'x  he  preached  with  lo  much  Vehemency  and  Zeal, 
that  he  perfuaded  ail  his  Auditors  ;  and  the  Elegance  of 
the  Style  in  his  Writings,  joined  to  the  Spirit  they  arc 
adorned  with,  caufed  that  they  were  read  with  Pleafure. 
It  is  true  that  St.  Jerom  appears  to  be  of  a  quite  contrary 
Sentiment,  and  that  he  treats  him  of  Barbarifm  in  his  Elo¬ 
cution,  of  being  an  ignorant  Calumniator,  and  a  bad  Logi¬ 
cian.  5 But,  without  offending  that  great  Do&or,  it  feems 
to  me,  that  in  this  Contrariety,  one  muft  have  Regard  to 
the  Writings  themfelves  in  Queftion.  We  have  a  whole 
Epiftle  of  him,  written  to  the  Virgin  Demetriade ,  which  is 
fo  eloquent  for  the  Time,  that  during  feveral  Centuries 
it  was  attributed  to  St.  Ambrofe ,  Sc.  Auguftin ,  and  to  St. 
Jerom  himfelf,  among  whole  Works  it  is  Hill  printed. 
The  Difference  of  the  Sentiments  has  difeo/ered  the 
Suppoficion,  but  the  Refemblance  of  the  Stile  muft  have 
given  room  to  it ;  which  is  not  an  Argument  of  Barba¬ 
rity.  We  have  yet  fome  Fragments  of  his  Books  of  the 
Free-Will,  which  St.  Auguftin  quotes,  and  which  fhew 
that  he  was  eloquent,  and  fubtle  to  dilguile  his  Senti¬ 
ments,  and  to  puzzle  thole  who  had  fome  Learning. 
The  Writings  of  Origen  were  the  Source  of  his  Herefy; 
and  whoever  reads  the  Book  of  Principles  of  the  one, 
will  rind  the  Seeds  of  die  Opinions  of  the  other,  on  Im- 
peccaiity,  Grace,  and  Free-Will:  Therefore  Sz.  Jerom 
calls  Origen  the  Minion  of  the  Pelagian  ;  their  Dottrine 
one  of  its  Branches ;  and  the  Author  of  the  Book  of  Prin¬ 
ciples ,  their  Mafier.  Fie  joins,  b elides,  Rujin,  Evagrius 
of  Pont  us ,  and  Jovinian ,  in  this  unhappy  Production. 
The  hit  maintained,  that  thofe  who  had  been  truly  bap¬ 
tized,  cannot  fall  again  into  Sin  ;  an  Error  which  had 
been  condemned  by  Pope  Siricius .  However,  the  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Ariftotle,  and  of  Zeno,  contributed  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  Manner  to  this  Herefy:  And  if  Tertullian  has 
called  the  Philofophers  Patriarchs  of  the  Ilerecicks,  it 
may  be  faid  that  the  Pelagians  were  defeended  from  them 
in  a  direct  Line.  For  the  firft  Error  of  Pelagius ,  was  on 
the  Impeccability,  to  which,  he  pretended,  that  Men 
could  arrive  in  this  Life,  and  feveral  had  in  fa<ft  arrived 
It  is  the  fame  Thing  as  the  Apathy ,  or  Exemption  of 
Paffions  which  the  Stoicks  attributed  to  Men  of  Wif- 
dotu.  Ariftotle ,  and  the  new  Academicians  maintained  on 
the  contrary,  that  Wifdom  was  fufccptible  of  Pafiions, 
and  that  Virtue  con  rifted  in  keeping  them  in  Subje&ion  : 
But  the  one  and  the  other  agreed  in  this  pernicious 
Maxim,  that  Virtue  proceeded  from  Man  himfelf,  and 
not  from  God.  The  Reafon  they  give  for  it  is,  that 
Men  boaft,  and  were  commended  for  their  Adis  of  Vir¬ 
tue,  which  could  not  be  if  they  received  that  Virtue 
from  a  divine  Munificence.  Who  lias  ever  returned 
Thanks  to  the  Gods,  fays  Cicero ,  lib.  de  natur.  dcor. 
lor  his  being  an  Jioneft  Man  ?  We  thank  Jupiter  for  the 
Riches  we  receive  from  him,  for  the  Honour  and  Health 
he*  is  plcafed  to  give  us,  not  for  his  making  us  juft,  wife, 
and  temperate.  Seneca  in  fewer  Words  teaches  the  fame 
Impiety.  There  is  but  one  Good ,  fays  he,  which  is  the 
Cattfi  and  Support  of  a  happy  Life ,  viz.  to  confide  in  one- 
Jcfi  'I ‘his  is  the  Abridgment  of  Pelagius* a  Doctrine, 
for  the  Power  of  human  Will,  whereby  he  maintained 
that  a  Man  could  govern  Iris  natural  Motions  ;  let  them 
be  ever  fo  irregular  and  violent.  As  Vanity  is  the 
Charaftcr  of  human  Philolbphy,  it  has  been  that  of  the 
Pclagianiftn  \  and  it  is  its  fpecilick  Difference  from  the 
other  l hr  eft es :  For,  if  one  examines  all  Iris  Propori  Lions, 
In ’ll  rind  in  them  the  Spirit  of  Pride  at  the  molt  infolent 
Degree  it  can  rife  in  Men,  ever  fince  their  firft  Father 
Lit  Iris  original  Juilicc,  for  wanting  to  be  fern  blab]  c  to 
Lod,  Therefore  it  may  be  fuel  that  this  Herefy  is  the 


vered  himfelf,  without  any  premeditated  Derign :  For 
finding  himfelf  in  a  Company  where  a  Bifhop*  Friend  of 
St.  Auguftin ,  related  thefe  beautiful  Words  found  in  his 
ConfciTions,  Lord ,  thou  commandeft  me  to  love  thee *  givd 
me  what  thou  comment  deft  me,  and  command  me  what  thou 
wilt  ;  he  exclaimed  again  ft  them  as  if  he  had  heard  a 
Blafphemy,  and  difpurcd  with  him  againft  the  Senie 
they  contained,  though  it  be  not  only  very  orthodox, 
but  Jikewife  very  pious,  and  as  the  Abridgment  of  the 
Poftrine  of  Grace.  While  he  ftaid  at  Rome  he  contract¬ 
ed  a  ftri<5t  'Familiarity  with  Rujin ,  who  gave  him  til 
principal  Foundation  of  his  Herefy ,  which  is  to  deny  the 
original  Sin.  Fie  alfo  infpired  him  with  a  Hatred  againft 
St.  Jerom ,  who  for  that  Reafon  calls  Rujin  Pelagius ’s 
Precurfor.  Fie  favoured  the  Jail  as  much  as  he  could  *, 
and  after  his  Death,  Pelagius  and  his  Difeiples  continued 
to  calumniate  in  the  moll  icandalous  manner,  that  great 
Anachorct ,  who  expofes  their  Perfections  in  feveral  of 
his  Works. 

The  Goths  having  plundered  Rome ,  Pelagiits  quitted  it 
with  his  Difciple  Celeftius  and  came  into  Africa.  He 
landed  at  Hippo ne]  where  Sr.  Auguftin  was  not  at  that 
Time.  He  remained  concealed  while  he  ftaid  there, 
which  was  but  a  very  fhort  Time.  But  palling  into 
Paleftina  he  began  foon  to  make  himfelf  known  for  a 
dangerous  Enemy  of  the  Church.  St.  Jerom  was  the 
firft  who  wrote  againft  that  Sc<5t,  without  however  dis¬ 
covering  yet  its  Author.  The  Occafion  was  on  the 
Queftion  which  Ctefyphon  fent  him,  on  the  Apathy ,  or 
Impeccability  caught  by  thofe  new  Doctors,  and  whereby 
they  began  an  open  War  againft  the  Truth.  They 
were  diftinguifked  from  the  reft  of  the  Faithful  by  the 
Name  of  their  Mafter,  and  called  Pelagians. 

Celeftius  remained  in  Carthage ,  where  he  difperfed  his 
Sentiments  publickly.  He  was  Pclagius’s  Countryman, 
and  like  him  had  a  quick  and  fubtle  Genius.  St.  Auguftin 
in  the  Book  intitled  of  the  Perfection  of  Juft  ice,  relates  his 
Arguments  againft  the  Catholick  Dodxine,  and  anfwers 
them  with  Accuracy.  He  ^ddrefies.  this  Work  to  two 
Bilhops,  called  Eutropius  and  Paul ,  who  had  fent  him 
a  fmall  Book  with  this  Title,  Definitions  attributed  to 
Celeftius .  They  were  in  fa£t  of  him,  and  very  much 
conform  ro  what  lie  had  wrote  in  a  Book  himfelf  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  his  own,  and  which  the  Bilhop  of 
Hippone  faid  he  had  read.  One  of  the  principal  Quc~ 
ftions  treated  in  it  is  that  of  the  Impeccability  maintained 
by  the  Pelagians  :  He  teaches  that  4  it  is  the  voluntary 
4  Sin  of  the  firil  Man,  which  rendred  him  criminal  by 
4  the  bad  Ule  of  iris  Free-Will :  But  that  at  prefenc  a 
4  Malice  and  a  penal  Corruption  having  fuccceded  to 
4  that  firft  Offence,  has  made  of  the  Liberty  a  Ncceftity. 
4  That  it  is  what  obliged  David  to  fay  to  God,  Deliver 
4  me  from  my  Ncccffitics ,  under  which  being  reduced,  or 
4  we  cannot  underftand  what  we  want ;  or  wanting  to 
c  do  what  we  underftand,  we  cannot  fueceed  therein  : 
4  For  Liberty  is  prom i led  to  Believers  through  the  Li- 
4  berator,  who  fays  in  St.  John ,  If  the  Son  delivers  you , 
4  you  will  be  delivered :  Therefore  as  thofe  who  enjoy  a 
4  pertedl  Health  want  no  Phylician,  but  the  Sick  j  lilce- 
4  wife  thofe  who  are  free  do  not  want  a  Liberator,  but 
4  thofe  who  are  Slaves,  that  the  Gratitude  of  the  Liber- 
4  ty  may  tell  him  Eh  on  baft  faved  my  Soul  from  its  Ncccft 
4  fit  lies.  But  this  Health  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Liberty 
4  which  had  not  peri  Hied,  if  the  Will  had  remained 
4  found  :  But  bccaufc  the  Will  has  finned  freely,  a 
4  hard  Neccftity  of  having  the  Sin,  lias  followed  the 
4  Sinner,  till  the  human  Infirmity  be  entirely  cured,  and 
4  one  receives  too  great  a  Liberty,  that  as  it  will  con- 
4  ftantly  accompany  a  conflatu  Will  of  Jiving  righteoufly, 
4  there  will  be  likewife  a  voluntary  and  a  happy  Need** 
4  iiry  of  living  well,  and  of  never  committing  Sjn.  * 

I  have  quoted  this  Pufiagc  at  length,  and  without  Or¬ 
nament,  to  dear  up  one  of  the  principal  Errors  oi  the 


Herefy  oi  Nature,  and  that  we  have  the  Principles  there-  Pelagians,  which  gave  to  the  lutnian  Will  the  fame 
d  in  our  Underftanding  and  Will,  which  though  they  Strength  after  its  Corruption  by  st 'dam *.s  Sin,  it  had  in 


he  in  Ignorance  and  weak,  perfuadc  themfelves  notwith- 
ftanding,  that  they  have  all  the  Force,  and  all  the  Light 
necefiary  to  govern  themfelves,  and  a<5l  well. 

Pelagius  came  to  Rome  to  corrupt,  if  he  could,  the 
druth,  as  far  as  in  its  proper  Source.  There  he  difeo* 


the  State  of  his  Innocence,  It  muft  only  be  oblcrved, 
that  when  Sr.  Auguftin  lays  in  this  P.ifiage,  and  in  feve¬ 
ral  others,  that  the  Liberty  has  peri/heri,  he  does  not 
underftand  that  Lofs,  but  with  Regard  to  the  firil  Li¬ 
berty  Adam  had  received,  and  lo  tin:  good  Wotkv,  which 
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•flic  is  as  much  incapable  to  operate  without  Grace,  as  fhe 
can  alone  commit  Sin,  towards  which  fhe  will  incline  al¬ 
ways  freely.  Neither  are  we  to  take  the  Word  Necejfity, 
ad  liter  am ,  for  Conftraint,  and  an  antecedent  Violence, 
which  deprives  Man  of  his  Liberty. 

As  Priefthood  could  have  very  much  authorized  the 
Hercfy  of  Cehfiius ,  he  defied  to  be  promoted  to  it.  A 
Deacon,  called  Pau'in ,  who  had  been  lent  into  Africa 
by  Valerius ,  Succeffor  of  Simplician ,  in  the  See  of  Milan , 
to  fupply  the  Want  of  ecclefiaftical  Minifters  in  that  Pro¬ 
vince,  perfuaded  how  dangerous  it  would  be  for  the 
Church,  if  that  Wolf  was  placed  among  his  Pallors,  ac- 
cufed  him  before  Aurelius ,  Bifhop  of  Carthage ,  of  pub- 
lilhing  Herefiea.  To  examine  this  Accufation,  Aurelius , 
held  a  Synod,  with  fome  of  the  Prelates  who  were  then 
at  Carthage.  It  was  objected  to  him,  that  he  taught, 
■that  the  Original  Sin  had  wounded  no  Body  hut  the  firft 
Man.  He  anfwer’d,  that  he  had  queftion’d  the  Tranl- 
mifiion  of  that  Sin,  but  in  inch  a  Manner,  that  lie  was 
of  the  Opinion  of  thofe  to  whom  God  had  given  more 
Knowledge,  and  that  he  had  on  that  Subject,  found  dif¬ 
ferent  Opinions  among  the  holy  Priefts.  Patdinus  afle- 
ed  him  their  Names,  he  faid,  that  it  was  the  holy  PriefL 
Rujin ,  who  lived  with  the  holy  Prieft  Pammachius ,  at 
Rome  •,  and  who  told  him  that  there  was  no  Tranfmif- 
fion  of  the  Original  Sin. 

The  Synod  palfed  to  the  fecond  Propofition,  in 
which  he  maintain’d,  that  Infants  newly  horn  were  in  the 
fame  Condition  Adam  was  before  bis  Sin.  He  explained 
himfelfin  very  ambiguous  Terms,  which  difeover’d  that 
he  was  really  of  that  Opinion,  though  he  confefied  that 
Children  wanted  Baptifm  *  not,  in  his  Sentiment,  to  be 
purified  of  any  Original  Spot,  but  to  obtain  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven.  Thefe  are  the  Words  he  ufed,  to  de¬ 
ceive,  if  it  had  been  poffible,  the  Bifhops  in  the  Pro  fel- 
fion  of  Faith  he  prefen  ted  to  them.  It  was  objected  to 
him,  bolides,  that  he  dogmatiz’d,  that  Adam  had  died , 
whether  be  had  finned  or  not  finned  \  that  the  Law  gave 
Entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ,  as  well  as  the  Go  ft 
pel  i  that  the  whole  human  Race  does  ?iot  die  by  A  da  mV 
Sin,  and  therefore  do  no t  rife  from  the  Dead,  by  Chrift ’j 
Re  fur  rc  PI  ion  \  that  before  his  Incarnation  Men  have  been 
without  Sin. 

The  Refult  of  the  epifcopal  Judgment,  where  thofe 
Propofitions  were  examined,  was  the  Condemnation  of 
Celejfius ,  againfl  whom  the  Sentence  of  a  juft  Excom¬ 
munication  was  pronounced  •,  though  he  haddigefted  his 
Errors  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  he  feem’d  rather  to  pro- 
pofe  Qucftions  than  to  teach  any  Thing  affirmatively, 
the  better  to  difown  them  if  he  ever  was  quellion’d  about 
them. 

This  Thunder-bolt  frighten’d  him  out  of  Carthage ,  but 
inftead  of  engaging  him  to  acknowledge  his  Fault,  it  on¬ 
ly  ferved  to  harden  him  in  it.  So  that  in  Sicily,  where 
he  took  Sanctuary,  he  continued  to  dogmatize  with  more 
Obflinacy  than  ever.  The  Church  enjoy’d  then  a  pro¬ 
found  Peace  in  that  Illand,  and  all  on  a  Sudden  this 
Wretch  changed  it  into  an  horrible  Confufion.  Hilary , 
who  was  there  at  that  Time,  wrote  to  St.  /Jugujtin  for 
his  Opinion  on  five  Qucftions,  which  lie  anfwer’d  by  an 
excellent  Epill'lc.  A  little  before,  Marccllinus  finding 
him felf  puzzled  by  fcvcral  Difficulties  propofed  to  him 
by  the  Pelagians  on  the  Baptifm  of  Children,  and  on  the 
Original  Sin,  had  had  Rccourfc  to  him,  to  anfvvcr  thofe 
tedious  Sophills.  This  obliged  him  to  compofe  his  three 
Books,  entitled,  Of  the  Remifjion  of  Sins. 

This  firll  Work  againfl  the]  Iereticks,  was  received  by 
the  Orthodox  with  the  Applaufes  it  really  deferv’d  for 
flic  profound  DoCtrinc  it  contains.  He  treats  there  of  the 
Childrens  Baptifm  i  which  he  maintains  to  be  ncceflary 
for  them,  to  bloc  out  the  Original  Sin,  the  Propagation 
whereof  was  not  admitted  by  die  Pelagians  from  Adam  to 
his  Polleiity,  but  only  the  Imitation.  This  he  dcllroys 
by  invincible  Proofs,  drawn  from  the  Companion  the 
Apollle  makes  of  two  Men,  Adam  and  fefus  Chrift ,  as 
Chiefs  of  two  different  Generations,  one  of  Corruption 
and  Death,  and  the  other  of  i  lolinds  and  Life.  He 
fays  pofi  lively  in  the  fit  ft  Chapter  of  the  firft  Book,  and 
in  feveral  other  Places,  that  Children  that  die  without 
Baptifm,  are  in  Damnation,  the  mildcft  of  all  the  Re¬ 


probates.  The  modern  Schools  ’could  hoi  luffier  this 
DoCtrine,  which  they  accufe  of  too  much  Severity 
Mofl  DoCtors  place  them  in  a  third  Place,  where  they 
not  only  do  not  feel  any  Pain  in  the  Body,  but  where 
they  enjoy  a  natural  Felicity,  though  they  be  deprived  of 
the  Vifion  of  God.  Cardinal  Bcllarmin  calls  this  Senti¬ 
ment  falfe  and  heretical,  though  he  does  not  believe  that 
they  fuffer  the  Pain  of  the  Fire.  Father  Petau ,  a  Jelliic 
is  entirely  of  the  Sentiment  of  Sc .  Auguftin,  and  quotes 
fome  of  his  PafTages,  which  he  confirms  by  the  Decree 
of  the  Council  of  Florence ,  which  feems  to  him  formal 
on  that  Point. 

The  Pelagians  afiigned  to  thofe  Children  a  Place  out 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  where  they  dared  not  to 
introduce  them  againit  the  Authority  of  the  Words  of 
the  Gofpel,  which  exclude  from  that  Kingdom,  him  who 
lias  not  been  regenerated  of  the  Water  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft :  But  when  St.  Auguftin  prefled  them  to  ffiew  in 
what  Place  of  the  Scripture  they  found  the  eternal  Life 
they  granted  to  Children  dead  without  Baptifm  j  they 
could  not  give  him  a  pertinent  Anfwer.  For  him,  as  he 
knew  that  God  had  fixed  in  the  Myfteries  of  his  Election 
particular  Limits  to  the  human  Curiofity  j  when  he  was 
alked,  why  of  two  Children  of  Chriftian  Parents,  equally 
fpotted  with  the  Original  Sin,  one  dying  without  Bap¬ 
tifm,  was  damned  ;  and  the  other  receiving  it,  was  Hi¬ 
ved  ;  lie  anfwer’d  nothing  elfe,  but  faid  with  the  Apollle 
O  the  Depth  of  God's  IVifdom ,  how  incomprehcnfible  are 
his  Judgments  ! 

In  the  fecond  Book  he  treats  of  the  Queftion  irfDif- 
pute  between  the  Catholicks  and  the  Pelagians ,  on  the 
Innocence  of  Men.  For  thefe  faid,  that  not  only  one 
could  pafs  his  Life  without  Sin,  but  that  feveral  Perfons 
in  the  written  Law,  and  in  the  State  of  the  Gof- 
pel,  had  never  committed  any  Offence,  not  even  a  ve¬ 
nial  Sin.  They  alledged  for  Examples,  Abel,  Abraham , 
Zacharias ,  Elizabeth ,  and  fome  others,  whole  Innocence 
is  witnefled  by  the  Scripture  itfelf.  St.  Auguftin  attacks 
powerfully  this  Error,  and  fhews  that  JeJus  Chrift  ex¬ 
cepted  (in  another  Place  he  excepts  the  BlefTed  Virgin) 
no  Body  has  lived  in  this  World  without  being  guilty  of 
Sin.  He  ellablifhes  this  DoCtrinc  on  the  general  In¬ 
fection  of  the  Concupifcence.  For  it  is  one  of  his  Prin¬ 
ciples  that  whofoever  has  contracted  the  Original  Sin,  is 
fubjeCt  to  the  aCtual  Sin.  In  his  Sentiment  ad  Men  have 
contracted  the  firft,  therefore  they  are  guilty  of  the  other. 
But  as  the  Pelagians  rejected  this  Principle,  he  lays  a  great 
Strefs  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  which  he  fays  was  given  in 
the  Apoftlcs  who  were  the  Chiefs  of  the  Flock,  to  all 
Chriftians  to  ferve  them  as  a  Formula  of  a  general  Prayer. 
But  in  the  Demands  of  that  Prayer,  Mention  is  made  of 
the  Remilfion  ol  Sins,  of  Temptation,  of  the  Deliverance 
from  Evil,  winch  is  the  Concupifcence  and  Sin  :  There¬ 
fore  all  Men  commit  Sins  which  they  defirc  to  be  for¬ 
given  them  j  and  may  fall  into  a  Precipice,  fince  they 
wilh  to  be  preferv’d  from  that  Fall.  But  however,  lie 
allows  that  through  God’s  Grace,  {Lengthening  the 
Weakncis  of  the  human  Will,  a  Man  can  live  without 
Sin,  but  lie  denies  formally  fuch  Innocence  having  ever 
been  found  ;  becaufe  the  Voice  of  Sc.  John  is  that  of  all 
the  Saints,  If  we  fay  that  wc  have  no  Sin ,  we  deceive  oar- 
fives ,  ami  the  Truth  is  not  in  us ,  i  Epilt.  Chap.  i.  It 
was  objected  to  him  the  Renovation  of  Man,  made  in 
Baptifm  ;  and  he  anfwer’d  excellently,  that  that  Renova¬ 
tion  is  only  begun  in  Baptifm,  and  that  the  ported  Adop¬ 
tion  of  die  Children  of  God,  will  not  happen  till  alter 
the  RefurreClion  of  the  Bodies.  That  at  prefent  wc 
have  the  Pr cm  ices  of  the  Spirit,  according  to  which  wc 
are  Children  of  God,  but  that  the  relt'oi  ourBleflings 

*  *  i  » 

are  Rill  in  I  lope.  That  we  advance  daily  in  the  I  pin- 
ritual  Innovation  ;  and  that  according  to  what  is  within 
us  of  tlu:  new  Creature,  we  do  not  fin,  nor  can  fin » 
but  that  according  to  what  remains  within  us  of  the  old 
Adam,  we  fin  continually  in  feveral  Manners:  That  we 
are  God’s  Children,  and  that  what  we  are  to  be,  does  not 
appear  yet  i  being  femhlablc  to  God  by  the  Premiers  of 
the  Spirit,  and  diftcmblable  by  the  Remains  ol  old 
Age. 

In  the  third  Book,  he  fpeaks  of  Pclagius  as  of  a  Man 
whom  common  Report  made  a  Saint  •,  and  who  had  not 
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made  *  Irnall  Progrefs  in  the  Chriftian  Virtues :  But  in 
treating  his  Perfon  with  Honour,  he  does  not  fpare  his  bad 
po&rine  againft  the  Propagation  of  Adam  s  Sin,  which 
he  had  denied  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  fifth  Chapter 
of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans ,  where  the  Apoftle  affirms, 
that  by  Matty  Sin  had  entered  the  World,  and  by  Sin, 
Death.  He  relates  faithfully  the  Arguments  of  his  Ad- 
verfaries,  and  refutes  them  without  Reply.  Towards 
the  End  he  employs  the  Authority  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
Authors,  who  had  preceded  him,  and  names  St.  Chryfo - 
fiom  with  much  Praife,  as  a  Man  who  had  the  Reputa¬ 
tion  to  excel  all  others  in  the  Interpretation  of  the 

fecred  Scriptures. 

The  Condemnation  of  Celeftius  could  not  filence  the 
Difciples  he  had  left  at  Carthage.  They  continued  al¬ 
ways  to  attack  the  Grace  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they 
deceived  the  Ignorant  who  could  not  difcover  their  Im¬ 
piety  hid  under  Wards  full  of  Equivocations.  ;  St.  Au- 
guftin  coming  to  Carthage Aurelius ,  according  to  the 
Canons,  ancl  the  Cuftom  inviolably  obferved  among  Bi* 
ihops,  which  was,  that  the  Diocefan  defir’d  him  who 
came  to  vtfit  him,  to  fpeak  to  the  People,  and  to  ad  mi- 
nifter  the  Eucharift ;  intreated  him  to  difpJay  on  this  Oc- 
cafion  all  the  Force  of  his  Genius,  againft  that  Error 
newly  broached,  and  which  difturb’d  him  much.  He 
did  it  with  a  marvellous  Eloquence,  and  confirm’d  his 
Difcovirfe  by  a  Paflage  of  St.  Cyprian ,  who  had  been 
Bi/hop  of  the  fame  City,  where  that  glorious  Martyr 
fays,  that  nothing  is  ours ,  and  that  we  have  no  Re  a f on 
to  glory  of  any  I hing.  This  Sermon  is  the  fourteenth 
of  thofe  lie  compofed  on  the  Words  of  the  Apoftle. 
He  attacks  in  it  the  Hereticks  on  their  Diftindrion  be¬ 
tween  the  eternal  Life,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
giving  that  to  Children  dead  without  Baptifm,  and  grant¬ 
ing  this  to  thofe  who  had  been  baptized.  *  You  con- 
4  demn,  fays  he,  thofe  you  exclude  from  the  Kingdom 
c  of  Heaven ;  you  condemn  them,  not  in  tormenting 
‘  them,  but  in  fending  them  into  Exile.  For  the  exiled 
*  fuffer  no  other  Pain,  but  chat  they  are  not  in  their 
‘  Country.  If  they  Jove  their  Country  it  is  agre3tTor- 
4  ment,  and  if  they  do  not  love  it,  that  Depravation  of 
4  Heart,  fup plies  the  Place  of  that  Torment.  Is  it 
c  then  a  fmall  Evil  in  Man’s  Heart,  not  to  feek  the  So- 
4  ciety  of  the  Saints,  or  not  defire  the  Kingdom  of  Hea- 
4  ven  ?  If  he  don’t  defire  it,  that  bad  Difpofition  is  in 
6  him  a  great  Pain  ;  if  he  defires  it,  his  Charity,  which 
4  finds  itfelf  fruft rated  of  the  Good  it  wifhes  for,  caufes 
4  him  another  Evil  much  more  confiderable.  But  let 
4  that  Pain  be  fmall  if  you  will,  it  is  always  very  great 
4  with  Regard  to  him  who  having  committed  no  Sin, 
4  may  be  fubjeft  to  a  Pain,  even  fmall.* 

The  Pelagians  could  not  have  a  more  formidable  Ene¬ 
my  than  S t.  Auguftin.  Therefore  Pelagius  ufed  all  his 
belt  Endeavours  to  gain  him  on  his  Side*,  and  as  Flat¬ 
tery  was  one  of  the  Secrets  of  his  Hercfy,  he  employ’d 
it  entirely  in  a  Letter  he  wrote  to  him,  to  cry  if  he  could 
deceive  him,  and  gain  his  Favour.  Fie  anfwer’d  him, 
with  his  ufual  Humility,  declaring  that  he  was  oblig’d 
to  him  for  his  Civility,  and  the  Marks  of  his  Affedtion  ; 
tiefiring  him  to  pray  to  God  for  him ,  that  he  might  become , 
through  his  Grace,  fitch  as  be  repre flatted  him  ;  rather  than 
continue  to  reprefen t  him  other  than  he  was . 

The  Mcrdiarch  would  not  yet  declare  himfelf  openly, 
and  he  was  accounted  Orthodox  among  thofe  who  had 
not  Knowledge  enough  to  difcover  his  Equivocations, 
and  his  Manner  of  pro  poling  his  Errors  by  Qucftions. 
Thus  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Epiftles  of  St,  Paul,  he 
had  attacked  the  Belief  of  the  Church  on  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Original  Sin.  For  he  feemed  to  fpeak  rather 
in  the  Perfon  of  others,  than  in  his  own  j  and  St,  Auguftin 
taking  Notice  of  it,  fays,  Lib.  i.  dc  peccat .  Merit. 
RetniJl'.  c.  3.  That  knowing  very  well  that  his  Explica¬ 
tion  was  a  Novelty,  he  was  both  q/ham9d  and  afraid  of 
tonf effing  it ;  and  for  this  Rea fon  calls  him  a  circuni- 
fpc6t  Man.  But  the  divine  Providence  revealed  the 
Myflery  of  Iniquity,  canvaflcd  in  the  Dark,  by  a  very 

remarkable  Occafion. 

Lcmetriadc,  of  the  iliuflrious  Houle  of  the  Anicians , 
having  retired  into  Africa  to  avoid  the  Fury  of  the  Goths, 
Xyho  had  invaded  Italy ,  was  fo  cfficacioully  moved  at 
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what  fhe  had  heard  Sr.  Auguftin  lay  in  Carthage ,  of  the 
State  of  Virginity,  that  fhe  refol-ved  to  embrace  it,  and. 
to  quit  die  Spoufe  to  whom  fhe  had  been  promifed* 
St.  Jerom  writes  very  well  this  Hiftory,  and  ftiews  what 
Value  he  had  for  an  Aftion  which  he  reprefen ts  with  all 
the  Ornaments  of  Eloquence.  He  fent  her  a  longEpiftle 
much  elaborated.  Pope  Innocent,  and  the  moft  eminent 
Perfonages  of  that  Time,  wrote  on  the  fame  Subject. 
Pelagius1  s  Piety  had  acquired  him  a  great  Reputation ; 
which  was  the  Caufe  that  Juliana ,  Demetriade's  Mother* 
deft  red  him  to  write  to  her  Daughter,  to  {Lengthen  her 
in  her  Refolution,  at  Jeaft  himfelf  fpeaks  of  it  in  that 
Manner.  He  did  it  with  a  great  deal  of  Art ;  but 
among  the  Flowers  of  his  Elocution,  he  mixed  the  Ve¬ 
nom  of  his  Herefy,  to  endeavour  to  debauch  by  Flatte¬ 
ries  full  of  Impieties  the  Mind  of  a  Perfon  whom  he 
pretended  to  exhort  to  Virtue.  For  in  it  he  gives  fo 
much  Power  to  the  human  Will :  He  fpeaks  fo  little  of 
its  Corruption,  and  of  theNeceflity  of  the  Grace  of  Chrift, 
to  keep  the  Continence,  which  is  a  fpecial  Gift  front 
God,  that  Errors*  which  were  fo  vifible  could  not  be 
excufed :  But  as  it  was  by  this  Epiftle  the  Herefiarch 
di/covered  himfelf,  I  judge  it  necefTary  to  relate  here 
fome  Echantilions  thereof,  that  the  Readers  may  the 
better  fee  the  Genius  of  the  Author,  and  what  Method 
he  ufed  to  gain  Perfons  of  the  firft  Rank*  and  debauch 
their  Principles. 

4  At  the  Beginning  of  his  Letter  he  confefies,  That 
4  if  he  was  Mailer  of  as  much  Wit,  as  of  Science  to 
4  write  well,  he  fhould  notwithftanding  fear  much,  hav- 
4  ing  to  inftrudt  Dcmetriade ,  a  noble  Virgin,  a  rich 
4  Maid,  and  what’s  more  than  all  that,  a  Virgin,  whole 
4  great  Zeal  for  her  Faith  had  made  her  defpife  die  No- 
4  bility  of  her  Birth,  and  the  Riches  of  her  Family.  He 
4  protefts,  that  he  is  a&uatcd  in  this  Enterprize  neither 
4  by  Temerity  nor  Ambition  ;  but  only  by  the  Defire  of 
4  obeying  the  irrefiftible  Commands  of  her  Mother 
4  Juliana ,  and  by  whofe  Prayers  he  expelled  to  be  affift- 
4  ed,  as  well  as  by  the  Merit  of  the  Virgin,  for  whom 
4  he  calculated  this  Inftrudlion.’ — After  this  flattering  Ex- 
4  ordium,  he  enters  into  the  Matter  in  the  following  Man- 
4  ner.  As  often  as  J  have  to  treat  of  die  Inftrudlion  of 
4  Manners,  and  of  the  Eftablifhment  of  a  holy  Life,  I 
4  always  begin  by  fhewing  the  Strength  and  Condition 
4  of  human  Nature,  and  what  it  can  do,  the  better  to 
4  excite  thereby  my  Hearer  to  the  Practice  of  good 
4  Works,  of  which  I  fpeak  to  him,  left  it  be  needlefs 
4  to  excite  him  to  the  Practice  of  Things  he  imagines 
4  impoffible.  In  effeft,  we  cannot  enter  the  Road  of 
4  Virtues,  unlefs  we  have  Hope  for  a  Companion ;  becaufe 
4  all  our  Efforts  for  their  Poffe/fion  perifh,  when  we 
4  defpair  of  being  ever  capable  to  enter  it.  I  have  al- 
4  ready  follow’d  this  fame  Method  in  my  other  Works, 
4  but  I  believe  it  fo  much  more  necefTary  on  this  Occa- 
4  fion,  that  I  am  obliged  to  extol!  more  the  Advantages 
4  of  Nature,  when  it  is  a  Qu  eft  ion  to  form  a  more  per- 
4  fedl  Life,  left  the  Mind  fhould  be  flower,  and  Ids 
4  courageous  in  the  Practice  of  Virtue,  if  it  was  to  be 
4  believed  that  it  can  do  lefs  than  it  can,  in  full,  and 
4  not  imagining  to  have  what  notwithftanding,  is  in 
4  him,  bccaufe  he  is  ignorant  of  what  he  poflefles. 
4  The  Tilings  of  which  we  defign  to  make  ufe,  areal- 
4  ways  to  be  put  in  Evidence,  and  all  the  Good  Nature 
4  can  do,  ought  always  to  be  explained,  when  all  the 
4  Good  which  is  proved  to  be  in  its  Power,  is  to  be  ac- 
4  compliihcd  :  'Therefore  Jet’s  lay  down  for  Foundations 
4  of  a  holy  ancl  fpi ritual  Life,  that  the  Virgin  muft  know 
4  perfectly  the  Forces  flic  can  make  life  of,  after  fhe  lias 
4  difeovered  chat  flic  is  po  flu  fled  of  them.  For  the  belt 
4  Manner  to  incite  the  Mind  of  a  Perfon  to  do  a  Thing 
4  is,  to  fhew  him  that  he  can  do  what  he  defines.  In 
4  War  the  moft  perfuafive  Exhortations  for  Soldiers  is, 

4  to  fpeak  to  them  of  their  Strength  and  Courage.  * 

This  proud,  prophunc,  and  entirely  impious  Propo- 
pofition  was  fu/IicienC  to  fhew  Pelagius *s  Hatred  againft 
die  Grace  of  Chrift,  by  the  Name  whereof  St.  Paul  be¬ 
ginning  and  ending  all  Jiis  EpilUcs  teaches  us  a  Method 
very  oppofice  to  rime  of  the  I  lereiiarcli,  who  makes 
mention  of  it,  neither  in  his  Exordium,  nor  in  the  Body 
of  Ilia  Letter.  After  he  has  faid  that  God  is  the  Author 
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'of  that  Good  oT  Nature  he  has  mentioned,  which  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  the  Righteoufnefs  in  which  he  has  created 
Man,  giving  a  Reafon  to  difcover  the  Truth,  and  an 
'omnipotent  Will  to  incline  him  to  Virtue  5  and  a  Free- 
Will  perfectly  indifferent,  either  to  embrace  it,  or  to 
•abandon  himfelf  to  Evil.  He  confounds  this  firft  State 
of  Adam  with  that  of  his  Children  ;  and  reprefents  Man 
after  his  Sin  indued  with  the  fame  Strength  and  the  fame 
•Liberty  he  had  before.  He  adds,  that  the  Power  of 
doing  Evil  is  a  Good,  becaufe  it  renders  the  Part  of 
Good  better ;  that’s  to  fay,  that  it  renders  the  Will  Mi- 
ilrefs  of  it fc If,  and  free  by  its  Judgment,  and  not  tied  by 
■any  Neceffity.  He  afterwards  taxes  the  Catholicks,  in¬ 
directly  accufing  them  to  believe  that  God  has  created 
Man  in  the  State  of  Corruption,  and  reproaching  them, 
that  inftead  of  thinking  to  correct  their  Vices,  they  chufe 
rather  to  correct  Nature,  4  How  many,  fays  he,  have 
x  we  feen  of  Philofophers,  who  were  chafte,  patient, 

‘  modeft,  liberal,  ablfinent,  meek,  defpifing  the  PIo- 

*  ncurs  and  Plcalures  of  this  World,  and  no  Iefs  paf- 

<  fionate  Lovers  of  Juftice  than  of  Science  ?  Whence 

<  came,  I  afk  you,  that  thofe  Things  which  are  pleafing 
4  to  God  were  found  in  Men  feparated  from  him  ? 

<  Whence  came  thofe  Goods  but  from  the  natural  Good*? 

*  Therefore  the  Things  I  have  mentioned,  meeting 

<  either  altogether  in  a  Man,  or  fomc  of  them  in  parti- 
c  cular,  in  l'ome  particular  Perfons  ;  the  Nature  of  all 

*  being  fcmblable,  they  fhew  by  their  Example,  that  all 

*  can  be  found  in  all,  or  in  particular  Perfons  :  That 
4  if  Men  without  God,  fhew  that  they  have  been 

<  formed  by  the  Hands  of  God,  what  can  Chriftians 

*  do,  whofe  Nature  has  received  a  better  Inflru&ion 

*  through  Jefus  Cbrift ,  and  who  are  befides  a  (Tilled  by 

*  Grace?5 

This  Word  fee  ms  contrary  to  what  I  have  faid,  that 
Pelagitis  had  not  mentioned  Grace  in  his  Letter  to  De- 
■metriade.  But  though  he  ufed  the  Name  of  Grace,  he 
was  very  far  from  meaning  the  Grace  in  Qucftion  *,  for  he 
admitted  at  that  Time  but  the  Grace  of  Illumination. 
And  to  fliew  it,  he  does  not  fay,  that  human  Nature  has 
been  repaired  by  Jefus  Cbrift ,  which  was  the  Language 
of  the  Church,  but  that  it  has  been  inftrudled  better, 
which  goes  no  further  than  to  an  Illumination  of  the 
Underftanding,  and  not  to  a  Reformation  of  the  Will. 
Rut  here  follows  a  clearer  Explication  of  his  Sentiment: 

4  There  is  as  it  were,  a  natural  Holinefs  in  our  Minds, 

4  which  prcfiding  there  in  the  rnofl  fublime  Manner, 

4  exercifcs  a  Judgment  on  the  Good  and  on  the  Evil  5 
4  and  as  it  favours  the  good  .Actions,  likewife  it  con- 
4  demns  the  bad,  and  judges  on  theTcftimony  of  the 
4  Confciencc,  the  adverfe  Parties  by  a  dotneftick  Law. 

4  All  thofe  from  Adam  to  Mofcs,  who  have  led  a  holy 
4  Life,  and  been  agreeable  to  God,  have  made  ufe  of 
c  this  Law.  Abel  having  been  the  firft  to  follow  this 
4  Guide,  gained  lb  well  the  Lord’s  Favour,  that  the  fen- 
4  fiblc  Mark  lie  gave,  that  he  took  Plcafure  in  his  Sacri- 
4  ficc,  excited  the  Jcaloufy  of  his  Brother.*  After  Abel, 
Vclagius  fpeaks  of  Enoch ,  Melcbifedecb ,  A hah,  Jofcph , 
and  dwells  particularly  on  Job,  whom  he  calls,  c  apolto- 
4  lical  Man,  before  the  Precepts  of  the  Apoftles  ;  and 
4  evangelical,  before  the  Gofpcl,’  He  lays  of  him,  that 
4  having  difeovered  the  Riches  hidden  to  Nature,  and 
4  rtndnng  them  publick,  he  fhewed  by  himfelf,  what 
4  we  were  all  capable  ol  •,  and  taught  how  great  is  that 
4  T fenfire  of  the  Soul  we  polfcfs  without  ufing  it,  which 
4  we  will  not  difplay  publickly,  and  which  wc  will  not 
4  believe  to  have  in  our  Pofiefiion.* 

'This  Manner  of  1  peaking  fhews  clearly  that  Pelagitis 
did  not  admit  the  Neceflity  of  an  inferior  Grace  in  the 
human  Will  lor  the  mod  difficult  Aftions,  as  were  thofe 
lie  relates  ol  the  Patriarchs;  and  that  he  underftood  no¬ 
thing  by  the  Word  Grace,  but  the  Light  ol*  the  Under- 
Handing,  and  tin:  Free-Will,  God  hath  given  to  Man 
gratuitly,  or  to  ufe  his  own  Terms,  the  human  Nature 
which  alone  ftilliccd  to  cxercife  Jullice  to  thofe  that  lived 
before  the  Law.  I  le  calls  diis  a  File,  with  which  God  ufed 
to  take  off  the  Hull,  which  Nature  had  coniradlctl  by  a 
long  Uliige  oi  Sin,  and  by  an  old  Culioni  of  doing  Evil, 
which  was  become  as  a  Kind  of  Nature  in  Men.  But  he 
lays  nothing  at  all  of  the  Corruption  of  the  human  Race, 


nor  of  the  Domination  of  Concupiscence  •  in  our  Hfiarts v 
of  which,  on  the  contrary,  he  ufes  all  his  bed  Endeavours 
to  exalt  the  Force  and  Integrity,  with  all  the  Eloquence 
he  is  Mader  of ;  wanting  to  make  Deinetriade  believe 
that  her  Nobility,  Riches,  and  other  temporal  Advan¬ 
tages,  are  not  her  own,  but  that  for  the  fpiritual  Riches 
fhe  herfelf  gave  them  to  herfelf;  and  that  fhe  is  wholly 
indebted  for  them  to  her  own  Indudry  and  Labour. 

The  Letter,  I  mention,  except  the  fiifpedt  Paffages 
is  very  fine,  and  contains  very  holy  and  judicious  In! 
ftru&ions  for  the  Virgins  of  Jefus  Cbrift ,  that  they  may 
live  in  a  Manner  agreeable  to  the  Dignity  of  their  Name. 
St.  Auguftin  having  read  that  Piece,  and  penetrating  the 
Defign  thereof,  judged  judicioufly,  that  it  ought  to  be 
anfwered,  led  the  Poifon  hidden  in  it,  under  a  florid  and 
pompous  Language,  (hould  corrupt  the  Mind  of  Deme- 
triade ,  and  of  the  other  Perfons  who  (hould  chance  to 
read  it :  T herefore  he  wrote  to  Juliana ,  her  Mother. 
It  is  true,  that  .his  Letter  is  not  fo  florid  as  was  that  of  the 
Herefiarch,  but  it  is  irradiated  quite  throughout  with  a 
divine  Light,  and  full  of  a  falutary  Antidpte  againd  the 
Venom  of  the  falfe  Praifes  given  to  Nature,  which  were 
fo  artfully  difplay’d  in  that  of  Pelagitis.  4  The  Virgin 
4  of  Jefus  Cbrift ,  fays  he,  ought  not  to  liden  to  that 
4  Dodtor  who  writfes  to  her,  when  he  fays,  that  no  Body 
4  but  yourfelf  can  enrich  you  with  fpiritual  Treafures, 

4  and  that  they  are  in  you  by  you.  Let  her  hear  him 
4  that  fays,  that  we  carry  our  Treafure  in  Earthen  Vef- 
4  fels,  to  fhew  thereby  that  all  our  Strength  is  from 
4  God,  and  not  from  us.  All  Good,  and  all  perfeft 
4  Gifts  come  from  above,  fays  the  Apodle  St.  Janies, 

4  and  defeend  from  the  Father  of  Light :  Therefore 
c  from  that  Source  flows  that  Virginity,  whereby  your 
6  Daughter  furpaflfes  you,  but  in  a  Manner  that  pleafes 
4  you,  in  rhat  fhe  who  is  behind  you  in  Order  of  Birth, 

4  precedes  you  by  fo  excellent  an  Adtion  :  That  fhe  who 
4  draws  her  Origin  from  you,  furpafies  you  in  Honour ; 

4  and  die,  in  a  Word,  in  whom  an  Excellence  has  began 
c  to  be  yours,  which  could  not  be  found  in  you.  Thefe 
4  are  God’s  Gifts,  and  arc  likewife  yours,  but  they  do 
*  not  proceed  from  you  ;  and  be  not  furprized  if  I  fay, 
c  that  they  are  yours,  but  are  not  from  you  :  For  we 
fay  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  our  daily  Bread ,  but  we  add, 

‘  give  it  us ,  in  fpeaking  to  God,  led  we  fhould  imagine 
4  that  it  comes  from  11s.  Certainly  we  have  fo  good  an 
Opinion  of  the  Chriftian  Humility  of  Dome  triads,  that 
we  do  not  queftion  but  when  die  has  read  the  Letter 
fent  to  her,  where  (he  is  told  that  the  fpiritual  Riches 
4  her  Soul  is  enriched  with,  were  in  her  by  herfelf,  (lie 
c  has  fighed,  droked  her  Bread,  and  pray’d  to  God, 

4  that  as  thofe  are  not  his  Words,  it  may  never  be  her 
4  Faith  to  believe  that  (lie  has  fome  Virtues,  of  which 
4  (lie  might  glory  within  herfelf,  and  not  in  the  Lord.’ 
Thus  Sc.  Auguftin  pulled  off  the  Mafic  of  the  Herefiarch, 
and  undeceived  the  World,  which  Pelagitis  abided  in 
11  fin g  the  Word  Grace,  which  he  reduced  to  the  foie 
Dodtrine,  to  the  Examples  of  Jefus  Cbrift  and  of  the 
Saints,  and  to  the  Remiffion  of  Sins  •,  whereas  it  appear¬ 
ed  to  thofe  who  could  not  difcover  his  Malice,  that  he 
admitted  an  inferior  Grace,  and  the  Infufion  of  the  Cha¬ 
rity  in  our  Hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  which  was  the 
Sentiment  of  the  Church. 

.  Notwithftanding  this  Difcovery,  Pelagitis  continued  ro 
write  Books  in  Defence  of  his  Errors.  He  furprized 
the  too  great  Credulity  of  two  young  Men,  one  called 
James ,  and  the  other  Pima  feus,  who,  at  his  Perfuafion, 
quitted  the  World,  and  embraced  the  nionaftick  Lfife. 
But  foon  after  they  were  fo  powerfully  moved  by  the 
Difcourfes  of  St.  Auguftin ,  in  fome  Conferences  they  had 
with  him,  and  conceived  fuch  an  Horror  for  the  Opi¬ 
nions  they  had  been  infatuated  with,  that  they  gave  him 
a  Book  Pelagitis  had  compofed,  where,  under  Pretence 

as  the  Work  of  God,  he  ruinated 
Cbrift  whereby  the  Impious  ir> 


of  defending  Nature 
the  Grace  of  Jefus 
jollified. 

Though  all  thofe  who  have  advanced  fomc  Errors 
againft  the  orthodox  Faith;  have  always  endeavoured  to 
di Humble  their  Impiety,  with  Terms  which  feeirud  or¬ 
thodox  ;  Pelagitis  lias  excelled  them  all  in  that  unlortu* 

nace  Dexterity  ;  and  unlcft  one  reads  it  with  a  great  deal 

of 


he  re  s i e  s. 


*41 


of  Attention,  weighs  his  Words,  and  miftrufts  him  ~cr  -  ,  .  .  ••  ,  ~rj 

Even  when  it  feems  that  there  is  lefs  Reafon  to  fufpeft  0f  Pelagius  A  UPhoIders’  was  not  that 

his  Integrity,  he  11  be  infallibly  furprized,  and  will  take  braift'  '£  himfelf,  left,  fays  he,  I  fiiould  be  oblig’d  to 
W,  IhMrnrv  Herb,  what  ...  0Ute  P^fe  my  Own  Works.  wMrl,  ^  - - tl.a 


u\y>  xuxtMLiiKJiy  1U1L/U4CU,  ana  will  take  nMic  ^  t \r  •; *  * ±  inuiua  oe  oblig  cl  to 

ior  a  fah.tary  Herb,  what  is  a  very  black  and  dan^  -ons  S pJ7  ?W?-^°rks’  which  are  attacked  in  “ 

Poifon.  But  in  the  Book  I  mention,  through  af  Te  fho^fe  “■ -u -°f  Ung«tek,l.  fays,  that 

i,a  ^,iO0Tmn..M  to  4»ni  c - ?.  .  up.V  wild  Beaft  (meaning  Pelagias)  retain’d  Nlc 

dieT ‘  hT  owlVr5’  “Ending,  obliged  to  fmo- 
tner  his  own  Germ,  and  to  condemn  with  his  own 

Mouth’  the  bad  RaCS  Ke  had  Produced  by  the  fame 


i  j.  *nwiwvjii5  uiruuga  an  tiie 

Veils  he  endeavour’d  to  Real  from  the  moll  piercing  Eye 
his  Blafphemies  againft  the  Grace  of  Jefus  Cbrifl,  the’ 
quick  ones  of  St.  Auguftin  difcovered  them,  and  judged 
that  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  anfwer  them.  There¬ 
fore  he  wrote  a  Book  entitled.  Of  the  Nature  and  of  the 
Grace,  which  he  addrelfed  to  the  two  young  Men  above- 
mentioned.  He  treats  in  it  of  the  Corruption  of  human 
Nature  by  the  Sin  of  the  firft  Man,  which  is  the  Caufe 
of  its  wanting  a  medicinal  Grace  to  cure  it ;  becaufe  if 
it  had  a  perfeft  Health,  as  Pelagius  maintained,  and 
could  by  its  own  Strength  accomplifh  the  Law  of  God 
it  would  follow  hence,  that  Jefus  Christ  died  in  vain’ 
which  is  a  great  Blafphemy.  He  teaches  afterwards’ 
that  the  Grace  is  gratuite,  as  the  Name  implies  it  and 
not  given  to  any  Body  for  his  Merits,  all  Men  being 
wrapt  tn  a  Mafs  of  Condemnation,  and  none  have  any 
Reafon  to  complain,  if  he  Ihould  leave  them  in  that 
Misfortune.  He  proves  that  Children,  though  born  of 
Catholick  Parents,  want  notwithftanding  the  Baptifm 
to  be  wafli’d  of  the  original  Sin.  He  fays,  that  *  thofc 
who  pretend  to  maintain  the  Caufe  of  God,  in  endea 
vouring  to  prove  that  human  Nature  is  without  Cor 
„  ruPtlon>  reJeft  the  Mercy  of  its  Phyfician,  who  is  no 
,  oth7  than  IC,S  Creator  himfelf,  and  that  the  Author 
t  f  if1  no!:  t0  be  praifed  in  a  Manner,  whence  it  Ihould 
t  [°J°W’  C  lat .  cbe  Neceffity  of  a  Saviour  is  excluded. 

,  EaItly>  th«  1C  IS,  very juft  to  be  grateful  to  a  God  who 

.  naS  but,chat  we  muft  not  be  ungrateful  to 

the  fame  God  who  has  cured  us.  —Tbwards  the  End 

ot  Ins  Book  he  treats  again,  the  Queftion  I  have  already 

mentioned,  y,z.  if  under  the  three  Laws  any  Body  can 

rbhe  fMnd  -Vh°  haS  llved  without  Sin,  and  concludes  in 

he  ZCsSat‘7hJTP^S  is"  bl£ffed  VirSin’  of  whom 

c  Ys'  t‘iat  for  the  Honour  of  our  Lord  he  will 
not  have  it :  difputed,  when  it  is  Oueftion  of  Sins  3 

i  hough  Pelagius  did  not  deferve  to  be  fpared  •  St 

notwlth finding  would  not  name  him  in  the 
ook  I  mention,  for  fear  of  offending  him,  and  of  ren- 

denng  his  Diftemper  incurable,  if  he  had  violated  the 
Laws  of  their  ant, ent  Friendfhip,  by  expofing  hs  Per- 
Ion,  though  he  at tarcpH  l/.c  TwiL:..«  ~  u 


bafpmnnfi^  i|ltroduced  in  the  Synod,  and  the  firft 

this  $  r?he,Wf,aCCufcd  t0  have  publilhed,  was 
this,  That  he  who  had  the  Knowledge  of  the  Law  could 

ftand^hat  h**"  i,^  ^Lvcred,  that  he  did  not  under-' 

wl’rds  l  h  if-  Knowiedgc  of.  the  I.aw  helps  him  to- 
wards  keeping  his  Innocence. 

/  Tih  fecond  Pnopofition  was,  that  all  were  govern'd 
by  their  own  proper  Will.  He  anfwer’d  that^  had 

Joke  thus  becaufe  of  the  Free  Will,  which  by  God’s 

fins  byhfsHeeWift0  ’  bdnS  CulPable  when  he 
The  fixth  was,  that  A fan  could  he  without  Sin  if  hp 

;  Habitation,  \  * 

«  S  Reft'5  TaerTnSKr  ^  in  P0U  a  PJa« 

t  become  familiar  to  you,  and  your  Friend  :  And  let  the 

4  of,  ,G,od>  wllIch  is  defpifed  by  ahnoft  all  Men  be 
honour  d  by  you  alone.’  He  was  reproached  that  in 
another  Book,  indruffing  the  fame  PeTon  in  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  praying  to  God,  he  had  given  her  this  impious 
Formula  of  Prayer.  «  Thou  knoweft,  O  Lord,  how 
‘  mneb  the  Hands  I  raife  up  to  thee  are  holy,  innocent 
;  and  free  pl'0,n  Malice,  Iniquity,  and  Rapine  :  How 

4  Ju{t>  Pur^>  and  free  from  all  Fallhoods  are  the  Lips  I 
ufe  to  offer  to  thee  my  Prayer,  whereby  I  afk  thar 

th°,u.  may.’P:  h*?c  Companion  of  me.’  Pelagius  explain- 
ing  this  laid.  That  Man,  if  he  -would,  could  be  without 

that  apo[f,l?n0d  S  Cum”landments>  be  had  given  him 

that  Pojfibtlity  that  he  was  not  of  Opinion,  that  a  Man 

had  ever  been  found,  who  had  kept  himfelf  from  his  Birth 

to  his  Death  free  from  Sin,  but  that  a  Man  being  converted. 

Grace  of  God,  be  without  Sin,  and  not  thereby  become  n 
Deccahlc.  As  fnr  whflf  Vi*-  _ _ 


r  ,  .  . - .  mp,  uy  cxpoiing  his  iJer- 

lon,  tiiough  iae  attacked  his  Doftrine.  The  Evenr  ^  nJ  ~\"7 /’  uni*  »w  ivercoy  become  im- 

made  him  repent  of  his  too  great  Complaifance  for  him  -  ^ccall,c:  As  f°r  what  he  had  wrote  to  the  Widow  he 
which  lerved  only  to  increafe  Pelagius' %  Vanity,  who  l^n'ed ‘^ormally’ and  anacbematiz’d  it,  by  the  Bilhop’s 
imagined,  that  what  St.  Auguftin  did  by  a  Prindple  of  Commands'  P 

Charity,  was  an  Effeft  of  his  Fear.  He  found  all  h.s  Er- 
rois  fo  well  refuted,  that,  reduced  to  the  Impofiibility  of 

fid  i,/m%  Z  Z'. 

lous  Anlwers,  that  he  believed  what  he  did  not  dux 
and  could  not  defend.  C’ 


—  -  —  *  W 

Whdc  St  ■Auguftin  attacked  Pelagius  in  the  Weft 
S t  m  the  Fall-,  who  was  follicited  by  all  Sorts  of 

(;emu-  and  Emditio11-  Pelagius  was  fo 
that  l  e  I >ubh n 1  iat  ll:’  t,'?'eh  his  Naillc  was  concealed, 

‘I  nKnR<'d  .d,at  great  Man  to  write  againft  him.  7 
aJJt.F  t  K-  i\Ht  rcmain  in  that  Condition,  for  on  the 
Aix  pZh, l11"™,  r',d  Bin’°Ps  °f  Arles  aiul 

who  nfibmbled  at  Diofrolis  to  the  NumS of 
Number  ■  1,  Ah f°  en'C-  h,n?  wcre  not  ^ 
A1  fokmo,,  of  Pelagius  ,  befides,  that  the  Fathen  of  th  t 

the  Latin  Tonmif  it"’  |bL'<;all,c  tl,cy  were  ignorant  of 
had  Sure, .ft  o' '  lwl,Ich  . thcy  were  written.  Thc 


Commands. 

in  rTbrPr0P°.fiti(0^  °^liS  DifdPIe  CeW“s,  condemned 

in  the  Council  of  Carthage,  were  alfo  alledged  to  him  - 

ZJ  Jr  a  d£d  t!lCil‘-  *hat  thc  Grace  ofGod 
and  hts  AJftJlance  are  not  given  to  us  for  every  Atlion-  that 

o  T,J,°rfiS  °ny  in  the  Law'  and  bn  the  Dohrinc- 

he  concluded  5  therefore  Grace  depends  of  my  Will  who- 
tier  1  render  my f elf  worthy  or  un-worthy  of  it,  < 5 For  if 
we  aft  by  Grace,, when  Sin  conquers  us,  it  is  not  wc 
who  arc  vanquilhcd,  but  it  is  Grace  itfclf  which  warn 
ed  to  affift  us,  but  could  not.  If  it  is  by  k  ^  . 

!  mount  s,n>  -tts  then  its  Fault,  when  we  are  vanquifh- 
.  cildfiot.  bCCiU,rt  IC  W0Uld  n0t  cntirdy  Pfeferve  us,  or 

Pelagius  anfwer’d,  that  it  was  C cleft  in  s' n  Affair  to  dc- 
fuid  himleif  on  thefe  Propofitions,  which  he  had  never 
maintain  d,  and  which  he  condemn’d  as  impious  He 

ids' nrl  ftmC  D^laiation  againft  the  other  Errors  of 

Sm  they  cannot  be  called  God's  Children.  *.  That  ft 
1  emits  committed  through  Forget f ttlnefs  and  Ignorance  can¬ 
not  be  Sms ;  becaufe  they  do  not  happen  voluntarily  but 

God  s  AJfiJ), anc c,  becaufe  every  one  has  in  his  Will  the  Power 

IZf  hZZivn  7'  4;  Tbat  thc  VWory  i,roaei,s f™» 

cr  J  h  ■  from  God's  5.  nm 

r  i U  oJ°PVCn  t0  K  cmtcnts  according  to  thc  Men  Cure 
of  their  Satifathons.  Some  otlicr  Propofitions  of  lefs 

Confequcncc  were  objefted  to  him,  which  I  do  not  .e- 
)Mtuif,nkinB  t,aC  U  fufficcs  t0  toucb  the  moft  im- 

can  Ci 
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The  Biffiops  hearing  Pelagius’ s  Anfwers,  whereby  he 
appear’d  to  have  orthodox  Sentiments  ;  and  feeing  that 
he  protefted  that  he  would  follow  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Church  in  all  Things,  abfolv’dhim  •,  without  perceiving, 
that  by  the  Subrilty  and  Equivocations  of  his  Anfwers, 
he  deceived  them,  and  made  a  Jeft  of  God’s  Judgments, 
in  eluding  that  of  his  Minifters,  in  a  Caufe  fo  important 
to  his  Glory,  and  to  the  Catholick  Truth.  He 
triumphed  of  their  Simplicity  among  his  Followers,  and 
had  the  Impudence  to  write  immediately  to  a  Prieft  of 
his  Friend,  that  his  Opinion,  that  Man  could  live 
•without  Sin ,  and  hep  eaftly  God’s  Commandments,  if  he 
would ,  had  been  approv’d  by  fourteen  Bifhops.  He  dif- 
guifed  what  had  happen’d  with  an  inlupportable  Vanity  ; 
for  he  had  not  fpoke  to  the  Synod  of  that  Facility  of  ob- 
ferving  the  Precepts,  and  had  confeffed  the  AfTiftance  of 
Grace,  which  he  diffembled  in  that  Letter.  He  had 
boafted  to  the  Synod,  of  that  which  St.  Augufiin  had 
wrote  to  him,  as  a  Proof  of  the  Sincerity  of  his  Senti¬ 
ments  on  the  Points  in  Queftion.  That  Biffiop  finding 
that  he  abufed  his  Charity  in  this  Encounter,  explain’d 
himfelf,  and  faid,  that  in  faft:  he  had  admonifli’d  him, 
in  his  Letter,  to  follow  the  orthodox  Opinions,  on  the 
Matter  of  the  Grace  of  God,  in  Terms  free  from  Heat, 
believing  them  more  proper  to  recall  him  from  his.  Er¬ 
rors  ;  but  that  he  had  avoided,  likewife,  praifing  him  *, 
that  he  had  ftiled  him  a  Gentleman,  according  to  the 
common  Manner  of  Writing,  even  to  thofe  who  are  not 
Chriftians.  4  That  he  had  call’d  him  deareft,  and  held 
c  him  yet  in  that  Quality  ;  becaufe  he  would  injure  him- 
*  felf  much,  if  he  was  not  to  preferve  for  him  a  perfeft: 
c  Charity,  was  he  even  to  put  himfelf  in  a  Paflion,  and 
c  hate  him.  Laftly,  he  concludes,  that  if  he  had  been 
4  willing  to  do  what  the  Letter  he  had  fo  much  boafted 
4  of  in  the  Synod  advifed  him,  he  had  made  no  Difficulty 
6  to  appear  before  the  Biftiops  he  had  abufed.’ 

Pelagius ,  not  contented  with  endeavouring  to  deceive 
the  Eaft,  attempted  likewife,  to  perfuade  the  weftem 
Churches  of  his  Innocence,  and  fent  to  St.  Augufiin  him¬ 
felf,  by  a  Deacon  of  his  Confidents,  he  had  at  Hippone , 
a  fmall  Book,  written  in  his  Defence  againft  the  Acctifa- 
tions  of  the  Biffiops  of  Gauls ,  which  was  an  Abridgment 
of  the  Synod  of  Diofpolis.  The  fame  Spirit  of  Finefie  he 
had  employed  to  diiguife  his  Errors  to  the  Biffiops,  was 
feen  in  the  Difcourfe  I  mention,  with  which  he  expected 
to  blind  a  Perfon  whom  he  confidered  as  his  moft  formi¬ 
dable  Enemy  *  for  in  the  Manner  he  conceived  thePro- 
pofitions  he  was  accufed  to  maintain,  he  infinuated,  that 
it  had  not  been  pronounced,  that  they  were  his,  and  it 
did  not  appear  that  they  had  been  condemned  ;  there 
were,  belidcs,  other  Articles,  of  which  he  referved  the 
Defence  to  himfelf,  as  in  the  Synod,  he  had  only  pro- 
mi  fed  to  profefs,  not  what  the  Church  had  already  de¬ 
cided,  but  what  it  ffiould  decide  for  the  future.  This 
was  alfo  anfwcr’d  by  St.  Augufiin \ 

Seeing  himfelf  reftor’d  to  the  Communion  of  the 
Orthodox,  by  an  cpifcopal  Sentence,  he  began  to 
think  of  difperfmg  his  Errors,  with  more  Zeal  than 
he  had  done  before,  fince  he  could  do  it  with  more  Se¬ 
curity.  He  publifhetl  to  that  Ell  eft,  four  Books  of  the 
Free  Will,  where,  on  one  Side  he  endeavour’d  to  per- 
fuadc,  that  he  had  orthodox  Sentiments  on  the  Point  of 
Grace,  though  he  reduced  it  to  the  Law,  and  to  the 
Doftrinc  •,  and  on  the  other,  he  denied  openly  the  Ori¬ 
ginal  Sin,  though  he  boafted  of  the  Synod,  where  he  had 
con  Idled  it.  1 1  is  Infolcncc  went  even  to  that  Extremity, 
that  the  following  Year,  writing  to  Pope  Innocent,  he 
dared  to  buail  ol  that  Work  as  of  an  Apology  of  the 
Purity  of  his  Belief  on  Grace  and  Free  Will,  lie  at¬ 
tempted,  likewife,  to  be  revenged  on  thofe  who  had  wrote 
againll  him.  St.  Jerow,  as  the  firft  who  had  difcovcr’cl 
his  Errors  in  his  Epilllc  to  Ctefiphon ,  and  in  his  Dialogues, 
was  the  principal  Objcft  of  his  Hatred.  Several  devout 
Ladies,  who  lived  under  his  Conduft,  received  a  cruel 
Death  by  the  Hands  of  lawlefs  Ruffians,  of  Pelagius* s 
Party.  A  Deacon  fell  a  Vidlim  to  their  Rage,  and 
St.  Jcrom  was  laved  by  a  Miracle  ;  fo  that  Pelagius ,  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  Spirit  of  Merely,  which  is  always  very 
cruel,  forgot  nothing  to  gratify  his  Vengeance.  John , 
Bifhop  ol  Jmfiakm,  who  loved  him  as  much  as  he  hated 


St.  Jerom  ;  and  it  was  certainly  through  his  Diftimulation 
and  under  the  Hopes  of  his  Favour,  that  thefe  Cruelties 
were  committed.  ..Forever  fince  the  Synod  of  Diofpolis 

he  had  ffiewed  openly,  that  he  favoured  him  againft 
his  Accufers. 
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Pope  Innocent ,  to  whom  Paula  and  her  Daughter  Eu~ 
fiochia  complain’d,  and  fent  a  Relation  of  what  had  hap, 
pen’d,  wrote  to  that  Bifhop  in  a  Manner  which  ffiewed 
well  enough  that  he  fufpefted  him  of  having  connived 
to  thofe  Cruelties.  4  is  not  your  Piety,  fays  he  to  him 
‘  moved  at  the  bloody  Effefts  of  Power,  which  the 
‘  Devil  has  exercis’d  againft  you,  and  yours  ?  Againft 
c  you,  fays  I,  becaufe  it  is  a  Condemnation  and  an  In, 
c  jury  offer’d  to  your  facerdotal  Dignity,  that  fuch 
c  Wickednefs  ffiould  be  committed  in  the  Church  of 
6  God.  Where  was  your  Forefight  to  hinder  it  ?  Where 
are  your  Confolation  and  Succours,  after  the  Diforder 
*  has  happened  ?  confidering,  particularly,  that  the  Per- 
‘  fons  who  have  inform’d  me  of  that  Excefs,  fay,  that 

‘  they  fear  ftill  greater  Evils  than  thofe  they  have  al- 
c  ready  fuffer’d.’ 

St.  Augufiin ,  on  his  Side,  wrote  to  the  fame  Bifhop, 
to  inform  him  that  Pelagius  was  anlmpoftor,  who  enter¬ 
tained  very  bad  Sentiments  of  the  Grace  of  Jefus  Chrid, 
whereby  we  are  made  Chriftians.  He  fent  him  the  Book 
of  the  Herefiarch,  entitled.  Of  the  Nature ,  and  the  An- 
fwer  he  had  made  to  it.  The  Afts  of  the  Synod  of 
Diofpolis ,  which  were  not  yet  in  Africa ,  lie  defired  him 
in  the  Name  of  his  Brother  Biffiops,  to  fend  them  to  him, 
to  know  certainly  how  Things  had  paffed.  He  received 
them  fometime  afterwards,  and  compofed  a  Book  of  it 
entitled.  The  Alls  of  the  Synod  of  Paleftina,  and  not  the 

Afts  of  Pelagius.  It  is  from  that  Book  I  have  ext  rafted 
the  Things  above  related. 

The  Biffiops  ol  Africa  being  at  Carthage, ,  to  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  fixty-eight,  Orofius ,  who  was  returned  lately  from 
Paleftina,  prefen  ted  them  with  the  Letters  ol  Her  os  and 
Lazarus ,  whereby  they  difeover’d  that  Pelagius ,  and  Ce~ 
leftius  his  Difciple,  were  Authors  of  a  damnable  Herefy, 
which  ought  to  be  condemned.  Therefore  having  caufed 
to  be  read  what  had  happened  in  the  fame  Place  fome 
Years  before;  they  refolved,  that  if  he  and  his  Mailer 
refufed  to  anathematize  the  Errors  they  had  invented, 
they  ffiould  be  retrenched  from  the  Church  by  Excommu¬ 
nication,  in  order  to  cure  them. 

The  Biffiops  of  Numidia  on  their  Side,  to  oppofe  that 
growing  Evil  which  threatened  the  univerfa]  Church, 
aflembled  at  Milcvium,  to  the  Number  of  fixty-one, 
and  condemned  the  two  principal  Propofitions  of  Pell 
gius  and  Celeftius  relating  to  Grace,  the  Neceffity  where¬ 
of  they  denied,  and  to  the  Baptifm  of  Children,  which 
they  did  not  confider  as  neceffary  to  wafli  them  of  the 
original  Sin.  The  Authors  of  thefe  Impieties  deferved 
to  be  excommunicated  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  Fathers 
defer  doing  it,  yet  chufing  rather  to  attempt  their  Cure 
by  Lenitives,  than  retrench  them  from  the  Church, 
till  forced  to  it  by  an  unavoidable  Neceffity,  they  left 
the  Difpofition  thereof  to  Pope  Innocent ;  to  whom  St. 
Augufiin  in  their  Names,  wrote  two  fy nodal  Epiltles, 
to  inform  him  of  what  had  happened,  ‘  that  (thefe  arc 
4  his  Terms)  the  Authority  of  the  apoftolical  See,  being 
c  joined  to  the  Decifions  of  our  Mediocrity,  may  ferve  to 
‘  preferve  the  Faith  in  fevcral,  and  even  to  corrcft  the 
4  Depravation  of  fome.*  Befidcs  thefe  two  Kpillles,  he 
wrote  another  for  the  lame  Pope,  figned  by  Aurelius, 
/llipius,  and  Poffidonius ,  where  he  treats  divinely  the 
Matter  of  Grace  againll  the  Herefiarch,  whole  Eincifc 
he  difcoycred.  But  as  his  Zeal  was  always  governed  by 
his  Charity  and  Prudence,  lie  propoles  Means  to  bring 
Pelagius  back  to  the  Church,  without  having  Rccourlc 
to  Excommunication,  which  was  either  to  difown  his 
Book  Of  the  Nature,  or  to  lily  that  Things  had  been 
infer  ted  in  it  which  were  not  his ;  or  to  give  a  good 
Scnfe  to  the  Propofitions  explained  by  his  Difciplea  in 
one  contrary  to  the  orthodox  Doftrinc. 

A  Bifhop  called  Julius ,  carried  all  thefe  Epi flics  to 
the  Pope,  who  the  Year  following  anfwered  them  ;  in 
chat  he  addrefifes  to  the  Prelates  ol*  the  Synod  of  Car- 
thage,  he  commends  them  4  for  having  obferved  the 
4  Tradition  and  Difciplinc  of  the  Church,  in  referring  to 
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X  t}ie  Judgment  of  the  Apoftolick  See,  the  Refolutioii 
«  t^ey  had  taken  in  their  Affembly  ;  that  Cuftom  hav- 
t  ins  been  always  obferved,  that  when  it  is  aQueftion  to 
«  make  general  Decifions  for  the  Dogmata  of  Faith, 

<  which  are  to  be  put  in  Force  in  diftant  Provinces,  the 
6  Intervention  of  the  Authority  of  the  Roman  Chair  is 
x  neceffary  ;  that  the  other  Churches  may  draw  from  it, 

<  as  from  a  Source,  the  Doff  fine  they  are  to  follow ; 

<  and  that  under  a  very  pure  Chief,  the  Members  may 
6  remain  uncorruptible.’ 

The  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Numidia  defired,  like- 
wife,  Innocent  to  ufe  his  Paftoral  Diligence,  to  remedy 
the  Dangers  the  Members  of  Jefus  Chritt  did  run,  of 
being  loft  by  the  new  Herefy.  He  commends  them,  as 
he  had  done  thofe  of  the  Council  of  Carthage ,  for  hav¬ 
ing  confulted  him,  and  fays,  4  that  in  that  they  had  ob- 
«  ferved  the  Canons,  that  at  all  Times  the  Bifnops  (whom 
‘  he  calls  Brothers  and  Co-Bifhops)  in  the  Difficulties  of 
‘  Doffrine,  had.  always  Recourfe  to  St.  Peter,  the  Author 
‘  of  the  Name  of  Bifhop,  and  of  the  epifcopal  Dignity.’ 
I-Ie  declares,  towards  the  End,  Pelagius  and  Celeftius  ex¬ 
communicate,  by  the  apoftolical  Rigour,  or  Vigour  (for 
thefe  two  different  Lections  are  found  in  the  Manuscripts) 
The  Pope  adds,  that  this  Separation  from  the  Church  is, 
till  they  come  out  of  the  Snares  of  the  Devil,  by  a  Re¬ 
cantation,  and  without  pretending  to  hinder  the  Bifhops 
from  treating  them  as  Penitents,  if  they  were  to  repent. 

St.  Auguftin  was  appointed  by  thefe  two  Synods  to 
-write  againft  the  Pelagians ,  in  Defence  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Event  proved,  that  that  Choice  had  been  made 
by  the  Conduff  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  who  communicated 
his  Grace  in  fuch  a  Plenitude,  to  this  Defender  of  Grace, 
that  as  he  was  a  Miracle  of  it  by  his  Converfion,  he 
fhould  be  likewife  its  invincible  Advocate  againft  its 
Enemies. 

Pelagius  and  Celeftius  finding  -  themfelves  thus  fo  fo- 
lemnly  condemned,  did  not  become  more  humble;  on 
the  contrary,  they  grew  more  furious ;  and  refolved  to 
employ  all  Sorts  of  Artifices  to  blot  out  that  Infamy,  and 
to  reverfe  it  on  their  Judges.  To  fucceed  in  it,  Celeftius , 
who  by  Surprize  had  been  made  a  Prieft  in  Afia,  came 
to  Rome ,  where  Zozimus  had  fuccceded  Pope  Innocent. 

4  He  appealed  from  the  Condemnation  fulminated  againft 
4  him  in  the  fir  ft  Synod  of  Carthage ,  and  complain’d  in 
4  particular,  that  in  the  fecond.  Things  had  been  tran- 
4  faffed  without  the  leaft  Formality  of  Juftice  ;  that  he 
4  had  been  excommunicated  on  the  Letters  of  Lazarus 
4  and  Her  os,  Bifhopj  in  Gaul ,  brought  b  yOroftus  ;  that 
4  thofe  Queftions  had  never  been  agitated  between  them  ; 

4  that  he  had  not  even  feen  them  before  they  wrote 
4  againft  him  •,  and  that  Heros,  in  particular,  had  difeo- 
4  vered  that  he  had  been  mifinformed.’  Therefore  alk- 
cd  that  his  Accufers  fhould  be  confronted  to  him. 

Zozimus  left  all  other  Affairs  to  apply  himfelf  entirely 
to  this,  which  was  of  a  very  great  Importance.  He  aft- 
fenibled  a  Synod  in  the  Bafilick  of  St.  Clement,  where  he 
caufed  the  Book  of  Celeftius ,  where  lie  denied  the  Origi- 
gal  Sin,  to  be  read.  But  as  from  the  Beginning  he  had 
fhcltcred  himfelf  by  aSubmiffion  to  the  Pope,  in  Calc  he 
fhould  advance  fome  Error,  Zozimus  in  treated  him  in  nil 
amicable  Manner,  to  condemn  the  Propofitions  objeffed 
to  him  by  the  Deacon  Patilinus ,  in  the  firfl  Council  of 
Carthage ,  and  to  fubferibe  to  the  Epiftles  of  Innocent  his 
Prcdeccfibr.  FIc  refilled  to  comply  with  the  firfl  Rc- 
t]udf,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  do  ib  to  the  fccond,  fo 
that  he  promiled  to  condemn  all  that  fhould  be  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Apoftolick  See.  This  Promile  en¬ 
gaged  Zozimus  to  receive  his  Book  as  Catholick,  and 
him  as  Orthodox;  notwithftancling  which,  he  did 
not  judge  proper  to  abfolvc  him  of  the  Excommuni¬ 
cation,^  till  lie  had  received  News  from  Jlfrica,  where 
his  Affair  had  been  treated,  and  where  it  was  perfcffly 
known.  He  wrote  to  /. lurclius ,  and  to  the  other 
Billiops  to  inform  them  of  what  had  happen’d,  4  and 
blamed  them  for  having  been  too  eafily  impofetl  upon 
by  the  Letters  of  Lazarus  and  lleros ,  two  wicked  Bi- 
lb°ps,  formerly  retrenched  from  the  ecdefiaftical 
Communion  for  their  Crimes.  He  added,  that  Cc- 
hftius  challenged  his  Accufers  to  appear  *,  and  therc- 
lore  ordered  that  thofe  who  hud  lbmcthing  to  objeff 
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4  againft  him,  fhould-  come  within  hvo  Months,  to  rhain- 
4 •  tain  their  Accufations  in  Ji is  Prefence,  in  Default 
4  whereof,  their  Holineffes  muft  know  that  there  was  no 
4  longer  any  Doubt  in  that  Affair.’  In  Confequence  of 
this  Epiftle,  the  IDeacoii  Pduliuus  was  cited  to  Rome  by 
theDeacon  Baft  life  us.' 

The  Bifhops  of  Africa  were  very  much  furpriz’d  at  the 
Terms  of  Zozimus’ s  Letter  ;  feeing'  thar  the  Heretick  had 
furpriz’d  him  with  fo  much  Dexterity,  they  immediately 
affembled  a  Council  in  Carthage,  which  was  the  fecond 
in  the  Affair  of  the  Pelagians,  and  wrote  ro  the  Pope  to 
defire  him  to  leave  the  Affair  in  Statu  quo,  rill  they  had 
inform’d  him  better  of  the  Character  and  Finefies  of 
the  Perfon  he  imagined  fo  good  a  Catholick.  They  did 
it  foon  after  by  very  ample  Letters  they  lent  to  him  by  the 
Deacon  Marcellinus,  and  told  him,  4  that  it  was  not  fuf- 
6  ficient  that  Celeftius  had  fubferib’d  to  thofe  of  Pope 
4  Innocent ,  but  that  he  fhould  abjure  the  Doffrine  of  nis 
4  Book,  left  the  Ignorant  and  Simple  fhould  believe, 

4  that  the  bad  Doffrine  it  contain’d,  had  been  approv’d 
4  by  the  Apoftolick  See.’  Zozimus  finding  this  Advice 
very  reafonable,  order’d  Celeftius  to  appear,  the  better  to 
difcovff  his  Artifices,  or  his  real  Amendment,  and  to 
take  off  all  Subjeff  of  Sufpicion  ;  but  as  he  knew  himfelf 
guilty,  lie  hid  himfelf ;  and  by  his  Flight  gave  Room  to 
his  juft  Condemnation,  and  to  that  of  .Pelagius,  of  whom 
I  rriuft  fpeak  at’ prefen  t. 

The  Cenfure  of  his  Errors,  made  in  the  two  firfl 
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Synods  of  Carthage,  and  in  that  of  Milevium,  had  not 
been  lffs  fenfible  to  him  than  to  Celeftius ,  and  he  en¬ 
deavour’d  with  the  fame  Artifice  to  blot  out  that  Spor; 
therefore  he  fent  to  Pope  Innocent ,  whom  lie  taught  yet 
living  a  Profeffion  of  Faith,  which  was  put  in  the  Elands 
of  Zozimus  his  Succeffor.  It  was  conceived  in  Terms  fo 
equivocal,  that  unlefs  one  knew  the  Artifices,  and  Eva- 
fions  of  the  Flerefiarch,  it  had  been  judg’d  orthodox.  It 
is  printed  amongj  the  Works  of  St.  Jerom ,  in  the  Edition 
of  Marianus,  under  the  Title  of  Explication  of  the  Symbol 
of  Damafcus.  Since  Charlemagne’s  Time,  feveral  have 
attributed  it  to  him,  without  confidering  the  invincible 
Reafons  which  oppofe  that  Opinion.  Others  have  given 
it  to  St.  Auguftin  himfelf,  and  in  faff  is  found  among  his 
Sermons  to  the  Number  of  the  191.  The  Impoftor  has 
only  made  a  Head  and  a  Tail  to  it,  that  it  may  have  a 
greater  Appearance  of  an  Elomily ;  and  inftead  of  thefe 
Words,  Molt  blcjfcd  Pope ,  Pelagius  had  put,  are  read 
thefe.  Beloved  Brothers.  The  End  of  this  Profeffion  of 
Faith,  fhelter’d  the  Authdf  from  all  Accufations,  and  all 
Cenfures.  For  he  /peaks'  thus  to  the  Pope  ;  4  this  is, 
4  mofl  bleffcd  Father,  the  Faith  we  have  Jcarn’d  in  the 
4  Church,  and  which  we  profefi.  If  in  that  Writing  we 
4  have  laid  fomething  with  lefs  Sufficiency,  or  Circum- 
4  fpeffion  than  needs  be,  wc  defire  that  it  may  be  cor- 
4  reffed  by  you,  who  keeps  the  Faith  and  the  See  of 
4  St.  Peter.  But  if  our  Confcffion  is  approved  by  your 
4  Apoftolate,  whoever  attempts  to  blacken  me,  will 
4  Ihew  that  he  is  ignorant  or  wicked,  or  even  a  bad  Ca- 
4  tholick.’ 

Thus  Elercfy  had  the  Impudence  to  fearch  a  Re¬ 
fuge  in  the  very  Place  where  it  fhould  have  found  its 
Condemnation  ;  and  to  take  its  Judge  for  its  Proteffor, 

Zozimus  having  received  Pelagias' s  Letters  and  Profef¬ 
fion  of  Faith,  and  not  penetrating  the  bad  Senfe  thereof, 
a  Thing  very  difficult,  fent  a  Copy  of  both  to  the  Bi- 
ihops  of  Africa,  telling  them,  among  other  Things, 
4  that  lie  wi Hied  fomc  of  them  had  been  at  the  Reading 
4  of  thofe  two  Pieces,  to  be  Witncfles  of  the  Joy  it  had 
4  caufed  to  thofe  who  had  heard  it ;  and  that  every  one 
4  of  them  had  laid,  Is  it  poffible  that  a  Man  of  a  Faith 
4  ft)  entire,  could  be  blacken’d  ?  Is  there  a  Place  where  lie 
4  does  not  mention  God’s  Affiftancc,  and  his  Grace?  To- 
4  wards  the  End  of  his  Letter,  he  accules  again  Her  os 
4  and  Lazarus ,  and  reproach  them  that  while  they  run 
4  over  Sea  and  Land  to  procure  the  Dcpofnion  0 f Bricius, 
4  Bifhop  of  Tours,  they  remain  Hill,  and  were  afraid  to 
4  come  to  Rome ,  to  maintain  againft  Pelagius  and  Celeftius , 
the  Errors  they  had  falfly  accuied  them  of;  and,  not- 
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g  difturbed  the  Peace  of  the  Church  of 
of  the  whole  Chriftian  World.*  Itwasac- 
cufmg  tacitly  the  African  Bifhops  of  having  been  impofed 
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upon  by  their  Letters.  But  his  Miftake  muft  be  excufed 
in  a  Matter  of  Fad  5  and  it  muft  be  confider  d  that,  his 
Zeal  for  the  Peace  of  the  Church,  prompted  mm  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  Man  who  fubmitted  himfelf  to  his  Judgment, 
with  fo  great  an  Appearance  of  Candour  and  Integrity. 
He  (hewed  his  Prudence  in  deferring  to  receive  Pelagms 
to  the  ecciefiafticai  Communion,  till  he  had  received  an 
Anfwer  from  Africa.  Some  fufpe<5t  thefe  Epiftlcs  of 
Zozimus,  which  Cardinal  Baronins  has  found  in  the :  Bib¬ 
liotheca  of  the  Vatican ,  of  Falfhood  *,  but  the  Objections 
made  againft  them,  are  not,  in  my  Opinion,  very  cen- 
fiderable.  For  it  is  certain,  that  Zozimus  had  tjfcd  a 
great  deal  of  Clemency  towards  Pelagias ,  even  fo  much, 
that  hisDifcipIes  boafted  that  the  Roman  Clergy  had  ap¬ 
prov’d  their  DoCtrine,  and  had  recanted  afterwards  without 
Keafon.  Befides,  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  Deacon 
Paulinas  was  cited  to  Rome  ;  ft  nee  he  fays  it  hunlelt  m 
an  Epiftle  of  Congratulation  he  lent  to  Zozimus  at  ter  the 
Condemnation  of  the  Pelagians.  We  ought  not  to  be 
furpriz’d  to  fee  Zozimus  treat  fo  ill  Her  os  and  Lazarus , 
fince  he  fpeaks  of  the  laft  in  the  fame  Manner,  in  ano¬ 
ther  Letter,  fent  to  the  Bifhops  of  Africa ,  of  the  Gauls, 
and  of  Spain.  For  he  obferves  to  them,  that  he  had 
been  condemn’d  as  a  Calumniator  of  Brians,  Bifhop  o 
fours,  and  that  Proculus  of  Arles,  one  of  his  Judges, 
had,  notwithftanding  that  Sentence,  made  him  a 
Bifhop  s  6  and  that,  fenfible  of  his  own  Unworthi- 
‘  nefs,  he  had  voluntarily  depofed  himfelf.  By  the 

Term  of  two  Months  prefixed  to  the  Citation  of  thofe 

who  would  accufc  Celefiius,  he  isjuftified  by  St.  Augufiin. 
He  fays,  befides,  that  Pelagias  could  not  deceive  the 
Roman  Church  to  the  End,  though  he  had  endeavoured 
to  do  it.  Zozimus" s  Letter  (hews,  that  in  Effedt  he  had 

been  deceived. 

The  Bifhops  being  aflembled  at  Carthage ,  to  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  214,  in  theVeftry  of  thcBafilick  of  Fauftus,  wrote 
to  Pope  Zozimus ,  informing  him  that  they  had  ordered 
that  the  Sentence  pronounced  by  Innocent  his  Predeceffor, 
againft  Pelagias  and  Celefiius ,  fhould  remain  in  Force, 
till  they  had  both  confelTed  clearly,  and  without  Equi¬ 
vocation,  that  the  Faithful  are  affifted  in  every  Aftion, 
by  the  Grace  of  Jefus  Chrifi  our  Lord,  not  only  for  the 
Knowledge  of  Juftice,  but,  likewife,  to  do  the  Ads  of 
Juftice  They  inform’d  him,  befides,  of  the  Equivoca¬ 
tions  the  Hereticks  ufed  to  difguife  their  Errors  with. 
The  Pope  having  examined  the  Judgment  of  the  Afri¬ 
cans,  and  being  not  capable  to  make  Celefiius  appear, 
condemned  him  folemnly,,  ahd  Pelagias  with  him  j  in¬ 
forming  all  the  Bifhops  of  the  Chnftian  Church  of  it, 
by  a  circulatory  Letter  he  wrote  to  them.  Thofe  of 
Africa,  who  were  not  perhaps  feparated  yet,  received 
that  Condemnation  confirmative  of  that  they  had  already 
made,  and  caufed  it  to  be  publifhed  every  where.  Thus 
1 1 c rely  was  anathematiz’d  with  an  unanimous  Confent  ■, 
and  Truth  triumphed  over  Blafphemics  and  Impoflures. 

The  Pelagians  had  endeavour’d  to  make  Sixtus,  Pricft 
of  the  Roman  Church,  pafs  for  a  Patron  of  their  Impiety, 
and  this  FaHhoocl  was  very  advantageous  to  them,  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  Simple  and  Ignorant,  by  the  Reputation  of  the 
Dudrinc  oi' Sixtus.  But  he  undeceived  the  World  by  die 
Anathema  he  pronounced  iblcmnly  againft  the  Hereticks, 
who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Pope,  and  the  whole 
Church.  Not  contented  with  this  publick  Declaration, 
ro  prefer vc  his  Reputation,  he  wrote  to  Aurelius,  Biihop 
of  Carthage,  a  Letter,  which  tho’  very  fhort,  is  not- 
wich Handing  lull  of  Vigour,  and  fhews  clearly  his  Zeal 
for  the  orthodox  Truth  againft  Pelagianifm.  It  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  great  deal  of  Joy  by  Aurelius ,  and  by  the 
other  Bifhops  of  Africa,  who  caufed  Copies  thereof  to  be 
difpcrlcd  every  where,  to  undeceive  the  Cathoiicks,  and 
ft  l  engthen  their  F  aith  by  the  Authority  of  lb  eminent  a 
Man,  that  after  Pope  Cclejl inns' s  Death  he  was  chofen 
for  his  Succcftbr.  St.  Augufiin  wrote  two  Letters  to  him, 
one  very  Ihort,  which  he  fent  by  Albinus  Acolyte,  wherein 
he  informs  him,  4  that  the  Bilhops  of  Africa  had  read 
«  jjjs  Lee  ter  with  a  Satis  fadion  he  could  not  exp  rcls/ 
Towards  the  latter  End  he  del  ires  him  1  to  take  Care 

*  t|iat  thole  who  defended  Hill  the  Errors  condemned 

*  by  the  Apoftoliclc  See,  Ihould  not  only  be  chaftifed 

*  w7uh  a  lalutary  Severity,  but  likewife  to  be  cautious  of 


6  thofe,  who  not  daring,  tliro’  Fear,  to  maintain  their 
4  Impiety,  retain  it,  notwithftanding,  in  their  Heart.  He 
4  fays,  that  one  is  not  to  believe  that  they  have  truly  ab- 
4  jured  their  bad  Opinions,  if  they  do  not  defend  the 
4  Catholick  T  ruth,  with  as  much  Zeal  as  they  have 
4  (hewn  in  Defence  of  their  Herefy.  He  adds,  that  they 
4  are  not  to  be  frightened,  fince  their  Silence  Ihews  that 
4  they  are  daunted  enough  already :  But  that  they  are 
4  not  to  be  treated  neither  as  if  they  were  entirely  healthy, 

4  their  Wounds  wanting  the  more  the  Diligence  of  a 
4  Phyfician,  becaufe  hidden/  •  This  Epiftle  is  the  104, 
among  thofe  of  St.  Align  ft  in  \  in  the  105  he  exprefies  to 
Sixtus  the  Difplealure  the  Bifhops  of  the  Province  had 
felt,  when  it  was  reported  by  the  Pelagians ,  that  he  had 
contracted  a  ftrid  Union  with  them,  and  their  Joy, 
when  they  faw,  that  far  from  being  their  Defender,  he 
had  fo  publickly  declared  himfelf  their  Enemy.  He 
fays,  that  thofe  firft  Clouds  of  Sorrow  which  had  darken¬ 
ed  the  Serenity  of  their  Hearts,  feemed  to  have  rifen  but 
to  render  their  Satisfaction  greater.  He  afterwards  treats 
the  Matter  of  Grace,  and  anfwers  to  all  the  Arguments 
of  the  Pelagians  with  fo  much  Energy,  that  this  fmgle 
Epiftle  could  fuftice  to  deftroy  their  Error.  The  106, 
written  to  St.  Paulinas,  Biihop  of  Hole,  who  loved  and 
efteemed  Pelagias  for  his  great  Virtue,  deferves  very  well 
to  be  read  ;  he  teaches  clearly  in  it,  4  that  the  Predefti- 
4  nation  and  Reprobation  of  Men,  fuppofes  the  Corrup- 
4  tion  of  the  whole  human  Race  by  Adam's,  Sin.  If  that 
4  Mafs,  fays  he,  from  which  God  can  draw  Vafes  of 
4  Honour,  or  of  Ignominy,  was  in  an  indifferent  State, 

4  and  not  more  inclinable  to  Evil  than  to  Good,  it 
4  would  not  be  objeded  in  vain,  that  there  is  fame  In- 
4  juftice  in  God  forming  Vafes  of  a  different  Condition \ 
4  but  the  Sin  of  the  firlt  Man  makes  that  Difference,  by 
4  the  bad  Ufe  of  his  Free  Will,  having  rendered  the 
4  whole  Mafs  fubjed  to  Condemnation :  And  if  he 
4  makes  of  it  Vafes  of  Honour,  it  muft  not  be  attributed 
4  to  any  Merit,  which  could  not  have  preceded  that 
4  Grace,  but  only  to  God’s  Mercy ;  as  when  he  make? 
4  of  it  Vafes  of  Ignominy,  God  muft:  not  be  accufed  of 
4  Injuftice,  which  cannot  be  in  him,  but  we  muft  fub- 
4  mit  ourfelves  to  his  Judgment. 

The  Emperor  Henorius  lent  the  Strength  of  his  Arm 
to  the  Church,  to  fupport  the  Condemnation  of  the  Pe¬ 
lagians,  by  the  Councils  of  Africa.  It  is  a  folemn  Edift 
given  at  Ravenna,  the  fecond  of  May,  and  addrefied  to 
Palladius,  Prefect  of  the  Pretory.  He  banifli.es  Pelagms 
and  Celefiius  from  Rome,  ordering  all  Sorts  of  Perfons 
to  inform  againft  their  Followers,  who  being  convidcd, 
he  commanded  they  fhould  be  fent  into  Exile.  The  Pela¬ 
gians  were  fo  infolent,  and  fo  blind,  as  to  turn  this  Ordi¬ 
nance  to  their  Advantage,  as  if  by  fomc  Words  inferred 
therein  the  Emperor  dclign’d  to  favour  their  Herefy.  But  as 
St.  AuguJUn  faid  to  Julian,  who  had  publifhed  that  Inter¬ 
pretation,  4  why  don’t  you  appear  then  and  maintain 
4  publickly  to  the  fccular  Powers,  that  you  are  thofe  whole 
4  Faith  is  approv’d  by  the  Chrifi ian  Emperor  ?  Certainly 
4  one  ought  not  to  be  furprifed,  if  interpreting,  accord- 
4  ing  to  your  Fancy,  the  Law  of  God,  you  do  the  lame 
4  of  the  Law  of  the  Emperor.* 

After  thefe  folemn  Ed  id's,  every  Body  rofc  againft 
thole  publick  Plagues.  They  were  expelled  from  Ef  befits 
and  Sicily  •,  but  at  Rome,  Conflantine,  who  was  Vicar 
there  for  the  Emperor,  fuffered  fo  much  from  their 
Faction,  that  St.  Proffer  ranks  him  among  the  Confcf- 
fors.  PoJJiditts  obferves,  likewife,  that  fevcral  fearing  the 
Rigour  of  the  Pains  inflidccl  by  the  Ed  id  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  return’d  to  the  Church.  Celefiius  was  forced  to 
leave  Rome  ;  and  believing  that  lie  could  eafier  fow  his 
pernicious  Dodrine  in  Confiantinople,  he  found  there,  on 
the  contrary,  his  Condemnation,  thro*  the  Cares  and 
Courage  of  At  tic  us,  Biihop  of  that  Sec. 

Pelagius  complained,  that  lie  had  been  condemn’d 
able nt,  he  who  had  been  cleared  by  the  Bifhops  of  P&m 
leftina ,  in  the  Synod  of  Diofpolis.  He  always  endea¬ 
voured  to  continue  his  Deceit,  and  to  pafs  for  Orthodox. 
He  even  began  to  declare,  that  Grace  was  neccjfmy ,  uol 
only  at  all  Limes,  but  likewife  for  every  Allion .  But  he 
umlcrftood  a  Grace  very  different  from  that  St.  Augtifim 
wanted  lie  fhould  confrls,  To  difeover  his  Impoiturc, 
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„  Amc  Doctor  publifhed  two  Treaties,  one  0/ 

Telus  Chrift,  and  the  other.  Of  the  Original  Sin ; 
^  -iddreffed  them  both  to  thofe  who  had  inform’d  him 
*r  he  captious  Declaration  of  the  Herefiarch.  For  Pe- 
Lius  did  not  under  ftand  by  the  Word  Grace,  that  which 
rnterin0-  into  the  Will,  cures  it  of  its  Corruption  and  Weak- 
nnplies  it  to  the  Addon,  and  makes  it  do  it,  which 
k  the  true  Grace  of  Jefus  Chrift,  proper  for  Man’s  Con¬ 
dition  after  the  Original  Sin  but  he  underftood  either 
the  Remiflion  of  Sins,  or  the  Inftrudion  by  Means  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Gofpel,  and  by  the  Examples  of 
7efus  Chrift ,  and  his  Saints.  In  effed,  he  difhngutfhed 
clearly  the  Power,  the  Will,  and  the  Operation  and 
faid,  that  Man  had  received  the  Power  from  God  but 
that  the  Will,  and  the  Operation,  were  in  his  Free  Will 
It  is  what  St.  Augafiin  refutes  in  his  Book  of  the  Grace  of 
Jeft' c  Chrift,  where  he  teaches,  6  that  it  does  not  confift  in 
4  a  fimplePoffibilityofdoingGood,  under  the  Command 

4  of  the  Will  ;  but  in  the  Infufion  of  a  new  Love  which 
4  cures  that  Will,  and  of  a  marvellous  Sweetnefs  which 
4  makes  it  do,  what  it  made  it  will ;  and  which  is  necef- 
4  fary  not  only  to  ad  with  a  great  Facility,  but  with- 
4  out  which  it  is  impoffible  itfliould  ad  at  all ;  giving  it 
c  Adion  without  depriving  it  of  its  Liberty.*'  Pelagias 
had  confeffed  in  the  Synod  of  Diofpolis ,  that  Adam  s  Sm 
had  affeded  his  Poftcrity,  as  well  as  him  ;  and  the  Synod 
had  imagined,  that  he  confeffed  that  the  Original  Sin 
pailcd  from  the  Father  to  his  Children,  which  was  the 
Sentiment  of  the  Catholick  Church.  But  in  the  Books 
he  publifhed  afterwards,  he  explain’d  that  Term  of  af- 
feding,  of  the  Example  given  by  Adam  to  all  Men,  and 
not  of  a  true  Tranfmiftlon,  which  he  denied  abfolutely.^ 

Sometime  after  the  Publication  of  his  Book  of  the  Ori¬ 
ginal  Sin,  having  been  informed  that  the  Hereticks  had 
add  relied  fome  Writing  to  Count  Valerius,  in  which  they 
accufcd  the  Catholicks  of  teaching,  that  Marriage  was 
bad,  becaufe  they  faid  that  Children  born  from  it, 
brought  along  with  them  into  the  World  the  Original 
Sin  i  he  compo/cd  the  firft  Book,  Of  Marriage,  and  of 
Cone  tipi  fence,  wherein  lie  fhews,  4  tliat  we  mud  diftin- 
6  guilb  thofe  two  Things,  and  that  the  Original  Sin  does 
‘  not  proceed  from  Marriage,  which  is  good,  but  from 
c  Concupifcence,  which  is  bad  ;  as  a  fatal  Confequence 
‘  of  Man’s  Sin,  and  not  as  his  Nature,  which  could  not 
<  fuffer  fo  great  a  Diforder,  and  fo  injurious  to  the  Good- 
c  nefs  of  the  Creator.’  Julian,  one  of  the  principal  De¬ 
fenders  of  Pelagianifm ,  having  read  this  Book,  wrote  four 

Co  refute  it. 

This  Julian  was  the  Son  of  a  Bi/hop,  called  Manor  ins , 
an  intimate  Friend  of  St.  Auguftin,  as  it  appears  by  a 
Letter  he  writes  to  him,  in  fending  him  his  fixth  Book 
of  Mufick  for  his  Son,  of  whom  he  fpeaks  at  die  End 
of  his  Letter  in  thefe  Terms :  4  I  dare  not  fay  chat  I  love 
*  him  better  than  I  love  you,  becaufe  it  would  not  be 
4  f peaking  fmetrely  •,  but  I  may  venture  to  lay  that  I  dc- 
‘  lire  more  to  fee  him,  than  to  fee  you  *  and  lie  mud  find 
‘  it  furp tiling,  that  I  defire  with  more  Paflion  to  fee  a 
‘  Perfon  whom  I  do  not  love  mod.  But  this  proceeds 
4  from  that  I  entertain  more  Hope  to  fee  him,  than  to 
4  fee  you.’  Julian  had  been  married,  and  wc  read  the 
Epic  ha  lam  ium  of  his  Marriage,  among  the  Poems  of 
Sc.  Paulin.  His  Wife  being  dead,  he  was  ordain’d  Dea¬ 
con,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  the  Bifhoprick  of  CeLc- 
va,  a  final  1  City  in  Campania  di  Roma.  He  had  been 
educated  with  Care,  in  what  we  call  the  liberal  Arts,  had 
a  quick  and  agreeable  Genius,  and  a  great  Strength  of 
Rcalbning.  The  Fragments  of  his  Works  we  have  left  a- 
mong  thole  of  Sc.  Auguftin ,  witnefi  an  Eloquence  which 
was  not  common  in  that  Age,  where  the  Latin  Tongue 
had  fu fierce]  a  llrange  Alteration. 

This  young  Man,  dill  more  prefuinpfuous  than  learned, 
thought  lie  was  capable  alone  to  raife  Pelagianifm ,  and 
that  if  he  could  conquer  St.  Auguftin ,  the  War  was  end¬ 
ed,  and  Victory  fecure  on  his  Side.  He  ufed  to  call  him 
Goliab,  and  hunfdl' David,  who  was,  in  cutting  off  his 
Head,  to  make  the  Good  Caufe  triumph  over  the  Arti¬ 
fices  and  Blafphemics  of  the  Manichcans ,  as  lie  ufed  to 
call  the  Catholicks,  St.  Auguftin  anfwcrcd  with  his  ufual 
Modefly,  that  he  was  very  far  from  attributing  tohimfelf, 
among  the  Orthodox,  the  Glory  he  Loaded  of  among 


the  Pelagians,  of  being  capable  to  terminate  a  Difference 
of  that  Confequence  by  his  Victory,  or  his  Defeat  ;  and 
that  he  was  only  one  among  feveral  Combatants,  who 
refuted  their  profane  Novelties.  Julian's  Conduct  was 
different  from  this,  for  it  feemed  as  if  he  had  dipped  his 
Pen  in  Gall,  and  in  Venom,  fo  fiery  and  fo  injurious 
was  his  Style;  not  only  againft  St.  Auguftin,  whole 
Book  he  attacked,  but  againft  the  whole  Church,  which 
he  accufcd  of  Precipitation,  Error,  and  Injuftice,  in  the 
Condemnation  of  the  Chiefs  of  his  Sed,  and  of  their 
Dogmata.  He  complained,  that  they  had  been  cenfur’d 
without  affembling  an  univerfal  Council.  The  Vanity 
of  the  Hereticks  wifhed  to  have  that  folemn  Satil- 
fadion,  that  the  whole  Church  fhould  ftir  for  them  ; 
and  as  they  could  not  debauch  the  Chriftian  World, 
they  would  difturb  it  by  the  Convocation  of  ail  the 
Bifhops,  whofe  Abfence  could  favour  the  Introduction 
of  their  bad  Dodtrine. 

Julian ,  who  grew  every  Day  more  inveterate  againft 
the  Church,  wrote,  at  the  fame  Time,  two  Epiitles  ; 
one  he  fent  to  Rome,  to  endeavour  to  ftrengthen  his 
Followers  in  his  Dodtrine,  or  to  make  new  ones ;  the 
other,  -which  lie  addreffed  to  the  Bifhop  of  Iheffalonica , 
with  the  Subicription  of  eighteen  Bifhops  of  his  Party  ; 
to  endeavour  to  gain  chat  Prelate,  who  was  very  much 
refpedled  in  the  Eaft.  They  bore  the  Character  of  the 
Genius  of  the  Autlior,  viz.  of  Impudence  in  his  Calum¬ 
nies,  and  of  Impiety  in  his  Propofitions  againft  the  Ca¬ 
tholick  Church.  For  he  accufcd  it  of  teaching,  *  that 
4  God  was  not  the  Author  of  Marriage  :  That  the  Gene- 
4  ration  of  Children  came  from  the  Devil ;  That  the  Pa- 
4  triachs  and  the  Fathers  of  the  OldTeftament  had  never 
4  been  purified  of  their  Sins :  That  the  Apoftles  had 
4  been  guilty  of  feveral  Crimes :  That  the  Son  of  God 
4  had  not  been  entirely  free  from  Sin :  That  Baptifin  did 
4  not  give  the  Remifiion  of  Sins  committed  before : 
4  And  that  there  was  no  Free  Will,  but  that  it  was  un- 
4  der  the  Command  of  an  unavoidable  Fatality.* 

Sr.  Auguftin  anfwered  the  Epiftles  Julian  had  fent  to 
Rome,  by  four  Books,  entitled,  Againft  the  V wo  Epiftles 
of  the  Pelagians.  In  the  Beginning  of  the  firft  Book  he 
refutes  the  Calumnies  of  Julian ,  who  reproached  the  Ca¬ 
tholicks  with  denying  the  Free  Will,  with  the  Man i~ 
chcans.  He  fays,  4  that  it  is  true  that  the  Liberty  has 
4  been  loft  by  the  Sin  of  the  firft  Man,  but  that  Liberty 
4  was  that  he  enjoyed  in  the  terreftrial  Paradife,  whereby 
4  he  could,  if  he  would,  have  an  entire  and  perfect 
4  Jufticc,  with  Immortality;  and  that  it  is  for  that,  hu- 
4  man  Nature  wants  the  divine  Grace,  our  Lord  faying, 
4  John  viii.  Jf  the  Son  ft)  all  make  you  free ,  then  ye  ft)  all  be 
4  free  indeed ,  i.  c.  free  to  live  rightcoufiy.  For  far  from  die 
4  Free  Will  being  perifhed  in  the  Sinner,  that  it  is  by  it, 
4  that  thofe  fin,  who  fin  by  the  Motion  of  the  Pleafurc 
4  they  find  in  finning-,  the  Love  of  Sin,  making  in  them, 
4  that  what  they  will  plcafc  them ;  fo  that  they  are  not 
4  free  with  Regard  to  J  ufticc ;  the  Law  whereof  they  fol- 
4  low  but  by  their  Free  Will,  as  they  cannot  be  free  with 
4  Regard  to  Sin,  not  to  commit  it,  but  by  the  Grace  of 
4  God.’  Afterwards  he  anfwers  to  the  other  Calumnies 
of  Julian ,  who  accufed  the  Catholicks  with  condemning 
Marriage.  Fie  blamed,  in  particular,  St.  Auguftin ,  for 
having  faid  that  Jefus  Chrift  himfeJfhad  finned  thro*  the 
Ncccflity  of  a  corrupted  Nature ;  but  that  Impofture 
was  fo  black  and  fo  ridiculous,  that  the  Doctor  does  not 
amufc  himfclf  to  anfwcr,  or  refute  it ;  its  Abfurdity  re¬ 
futing  enough  icfelf.  He  explains,  Jikcwife,  divinely 
well  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  die  Concupifcence,  fepa- 
rating  in  Man,  whac  is  of  God,  and  what  is  of  Adam's 
Difobedience,  and  cfpecially  in  the  Motions  of  theFJe/h, 
againft  the  Will  of  the  Spirit;  which  he  maintains  could 
not,  and  had  never  been  in  the  Body  of  the  firft  Man 
after  Jiis  Offence. 

In  the  fecond  Book  he  examines  the  Epiftlc  fent  to 
the  Bifhop  of  Lheffalonica ,  and  he  compares  the  Pelagians 
with  the  Manichcans ,  flic  wing  what  the  Church  con¬ 
demned  in  the  one  and  in  the  other ;  and  concluding 
that  they  attacked  the  Truth  with  a  Will  which  feems 
different,  but  through  a  fcmblablc  Vanity  ;  and  that  if 
they  were  feparated  in  their  Opinions,  they  were  intimate¬ 
ly  united  by  the  Malignity  of  their  Intentions  againft 
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Chrift’s  Spoufe.  One  of  the  principal  Objections  of  Ju¬ 
lian  again  ft  him,  was,  that  he  introduced  a  Fatality  which 
deftroyed  Man’s  Freedom,  under  the  Name  of  Grace, 
corrupting  his  Words,  and  the  Senfe  thereof,  as  if  God 
had  violated  by  it  the  human  Will,  fo  that  he  had  in> 
pofed  on  him  an  abfolute  Neceflity,  like  that  Judiciary 
Aftrologers  attributed  to  the  Planets,  and  like  that  the 
Manicheans  had  once  taught  him. 

*  Sc.  Augujlin  refutes  this  Calumny,  and  fhews  by  Ju¬ 
lian's  Objection,  that  he  thought  that  Grace  was  given 
according  to  Man’s  Merit-,  which  Pelagius  had  dif- 
owned  in  the  Synod  of  Diofpolis  and  what  him  lei f  pre¬ 
tended  like  wife  to  condemn.  He  founds,  particularly, 
the  Proof  of  a  gratuite  Grace  on  what  happens  every 
Day  to  the  Children  of  Chriftians,  one  of  whom  is  bap¬ 
tized,  and  the  other  is  not ;  though  it  cannot  be  faid 
that  there  is  any  Merit  in  that,  which  is  not  in  this.  He 
adds,  that  the  Apoftle,  Rom.  ix.  has  untied  the  Knot  of 
that  great  Difficulty,  in  not  untying  it,  when  he  has 
fent  Men  to  the  Will  of  Go^l,  who  has  more  Right  to  do 
what  he  pleales  with  the  Mafs  of  corrupted  Nature,  than 
the  Potter  to  form  of  his  Clay  what  Veftels  he  thinks 
proper  j  to  whom,  notwithftanding,  thofe  Vefiels  can¬ 
not  fay,  by  Manner  of  Complaint,  Why  haft  thou  made 
me  thus  ? 

In  the  third  Book,  St.  Augujlin  continues  to  anfwer  to 
the  other  Objections  of  the  Hereticks  and  begins  by 
that  relating  to  the  Old  Law,  which  they  pretend,  the 
Orthodox  condemn’d  as  bad.  He  protefls  with  the 
whole  Church,  That  it  is  holy,  though  it  does  not  give 
Jufticc,  which  belongs  to  the  Gofpel  alone.  In  lew 
Words,  explaining  the  whole  Queftion,  he  fays  •,  ‘  That 
£  by  Faith  one  learns  what  God  wants  to  be  done,  and 
c  that  by  Grace  one  obeys  the  Law ;  that  that  makes 
c  Hearers  of  Juftice,  and  this  Obfervers:  That  what  is 

*  impoffible  to  the  Law,  becaufe  of  its  carnal  Infirmity, 

4  is  render’d  eafy  by  the  Grace  of  him,  who  has  took 
e  Flefh,  appearing  in  the  Similitude  of  Sin,  to  deftroy 
c  Sin  by  himfelf  5  that  the  Juftice  of  the  Law  may  be 

*  accompli  Hied  in  thofe  who  do  not  walk  according  to 

*  the  Flefh,  but  according  to  the  Spirit  ;  i.  e.  in  thofe 
c  who  do  not  flatter  themfelves  with  a  vain  Prefumption 
c  of  their  Strength,  as  if  they  could  accomplifli  the  Pre- 
c  cepts  of  the.  Law  by  their  Free-Will,  without  the  Af- 
4  fiftancc  of  Grace.  ’ 

Laftly,  in  the  fourth  Book,  St.  Augujlin  difeovers  all 
the  Finches,  and  Subterfuges,  the  Pelagians  uled  to  pal¬ 
liate  their  Impieties,  and  reduces  them  to  five  Pleads  : 
1.  To  the  Commendation  of  the  Creature.  2.  Of  Mar¬ 
riages.  3.  Of  the  Law.  4.  Of  Free-Will.  5.  Of  Saints. 
For  as  all  thofe  Things  are  good  in  themlclves,  under 
Pretence  of  defending  the  Goodncfs  thereof',  they  denied 
the  Corruption  which  has  happen’d  by  Sin,  and  confc- 
quently  the  Ncceflity  of  Grace  to  cure  it.  He  quotes 
all  the  Pafiages  he  ufes  to  fupport  their  bad  Opinions, 
and  anl'vvers  them  with  as  much  Candour  as  Solidity : 
Towards  the  End,  he  cflablifhcs  the  Belief  of  the 
Church,  by  Pafiages  extracted  from  the  Books  of  the 
Fathers  who  had  wrote  before  the  Birth  of  Pclagianifnv, 
of  Sr.  Cyprian,  of  St.  Ambrofc ,  whom  Pelagius  himfelf 
mentioned  with  Honour. 

About  the  fame  Time  Alt  pi  us  came  to  Ravenna ,  to 
.implore  the  Protection  of  the  Emperor  Honor  ins  again  ft 
the  Pelagians,  who  continued  to  excite  Troubles  in  A- 
frica:  We  learn  t hat  this  was  the  Occafion  of  his  Jour¬ 
ney,  by  the  Kcfciipt  dated  the  9th  of  June,  under  the 
Confulute  of  Monalius  and  Plinta.  The  firft  Condcmna- 
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vince  them.  Alipitis ,  who  had  been  the  Solllcitor  of*  it* 
fent  to  St.  Augujlin  Extracts  of  the  four  Books  of  Julian i 
againft  that  he  had  publilhed  under  the  Title  of  De 
Nuptiis  CP  Conciipifccntid,  which  Count  Valerius  had  ad- 
dr  effed  to  him.  He  anfwered  them  by  a  fecond  Book, 
under  the  fame  Title  of  the  firft  \  but  having  found  the 
whole  Work  of  Julian ,  which  he  judged  very  perni¬ 
cious  in  its  Form  and  Matter,  he  publilhed  foon  fix 
Books,  which  refute  his  Errors  with  fuch  Efficacy,  that 
it  is  eafiiy  perceived  that, the  Grace  of  Jefus  Chrif}  in- 
fpired  the  Mind,  and  cop  duCted  the  Pen  of  its  De¬ 
fender, 

In  the  two  firft  Books,  he  fhews  by  the  Authority  of 
the  antient  Fathers,  that  the  Church  cannot  be  con¬ 
demned  for  teaching  the  Propagation  of  the  Original 
Sin,  of  being  Manic  he  an,  without  condemning  its  great- 
eft  Doctors  of  having  been  guilty  of  the  fame  Error, 
and  without  accufing  it,  conlequently,  of  having  not 
been  from  its  Infancy  Jefus  Chrijl's  Spoufc,  and  the  Co¬ 
lumn  of  Truth,  but  an  Adulterefs,  and  a  Synagogue  of 
impious  Men.  In  the  four  other  Books  he  anfwers  to 
the  four  of  Julian  and  as  he  had  received  them  from 
the  Bifiiop  Claudius,  lie  addreftes  to  him  his  Anfwer,  which 
himfelf  calls  a  great  and  elaborated  Work ;  and  fubmits 
himfelf  to  his  Judgment.  In  the  Epiftle  Dedicatory,  he 
acknowledges  that  he  who  had  fer.t  to  Count  Valerius 
the  Extracts  of  the  Books  of  Julian ,  to  which  he  op- 
pofed  the  fecond  Book  JDe  Nuptiis  CP  Conciipifccntid ,  had 
not  been  faithful ;  and  that  he  had  faithfully  anfwered 
thofe  alterated  Objections.  So  that  thofe  who  were  to 
read  his  Anfwer,  Ihould  confider,  that  it  was  made  ra¬ 
ther  to  the  Author  of  the  Extracts,  than  to  Julian ,  whofe 
Work  he  had  not  feen.  This  Declaration  proved  his 
Candour,  and  fhould  have  Ihut  the  Mouth  of  die  Here- 
tick,  who  loaded  him  with  Injuries  and  InveCtives,  calling 
him  a  bold  Numidian ,  .whofe  Impudence  was  lcarce  to  be 
parallelled  j  who  had  falfified  his  Writings,  and  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  Fight  againft  him  blindfolded,  and  in  the 
Manner  of  the  Andabatians .  This  was  the  beautiful  Stile 
of  the  eight  Books  he  publilhed  againft  the  fecond 
De  Nuptiis  CP  Concupifcentid ,  of  St.  Augujlin .  Alipius, 
who  was  then  at  Rome,  fent  five  of  rhefe  Books  to  his 
Friend  Augujlin ,  with  a  Promife  to  fend  him  foon  the 
three  others  intreating  him,  at  the  fame  Time,  with 
Zeal  to  anfwer  them  immediately,  for  the  Honour  of 
the  Truth,  attacked  by  Julian  with  fo  much  Impudence 
and  Calumny.  St.  Augujlin  complied  with  his  Requelt, 
and  formed  the  Defign  to  refute  Book  by  Book,  the 
eight  of  his  Adverfary.  But  Death  interrupted  the  Courfe 
of  this  great  Work,  when  he  was  already  advanced  as  far 
as  to  the  fixth  Book. 

The  firft  EdiCt  of  Honor  ins,  had  banifiied  Pelagius  and 
Cdejlius  from  Rome.  But  this  laft  fhewed  as  little  Obe¬ 
dience  to  his  Sovereign,  as  he  had  done  to  the  Church. 
He  return’d  foon  into  the  City,  where  by  the  Favour  of 
his  Friends,  and  of  thofe  of  his  SeCt,  he  kept  himfelf 
concealed,  and  continued  to  fow  his  Hercfy.  At  laft  he 
was  difeover’d  and  expelled  a-new,  by  the  EdiCt  ol'Con- 
Jl  an  tins,  who  had  been  declar’d  Augujhis  by  the  Empe¬ 
ror.  This  new  Banifliment,  proved  to  be  a  great  Sub¬ 
ject  of  Humiliation  for  the  Pelagians,  and,  notwithllaiuh 
ing,  it  could  not  flop  the  Courfe  of  their  Calumnies  a* 
gain  ft  St.  Auguftin ,  whom  they  accufed  of  denying  the 
Free  Will,  bccaufe  in  the  Books  he  had  wrote  again fi 
them,  he  proved  in  very  ftrong  Terms,  the  Neceflity  of 
the  Grace  of  Jefus  ChriSl ,  and  the  Weak n els  ol  the 
human  Will. 


lion  i.s  confirmed  in  if,  and  the  fame  Punifhments  de¬ 
creed  againft  the  I  Imricks,  ami  againft  the  Bifliops  who 
fliould  favour  them,  or  refufe  to  fubferibe  to  their  Con¬ 
demnation.  The  Emperor  order’d  that  Aurelius,  Bifiiop 
of  Carthage,  fliould  inform  them,  that  if  they  continued 
to  dogmatife,  they  would  be  depofed,  banifiied  from 
their  Cities,  and  deprived  of  the  ccclefiallicai  Commu¬ 
nion.  . ’lurch ns  received  this  Ordinance,  and  caufed  it  to 
be  publilhed  throughout  all  Africa  \  it  proved  very  a- 
greeuble  to  the  orthodox  Prelates,  who  had  afkcd  for  it* 
but  the  Pelagians  drew  from  it  a  lame  Proof  of  the  bad 
Caufe  of  the  Church,  which  had  Rccourfc,  fay  they,  to 
the  Secular  Power,  inftead  of  employing  Rcufon  to  con¬ 


i' he  Sr.  mi  -Pet.  ac  i  an  ism,  fuccecded  the  Pelagian  if )U 
in  the  Year  of  C  hr  iff  428  or  429  5  of  Pope  Cel  ft  intis  b  ; 
of  the  Emperor  Thcodojitis  22  of  Valent  ini  an  5  i  or  ra¬ 
ther  railed  f  rom  its  Allies,  if  we  may  be  allowed  tofpeak 
thus  of  an  Merely,  as  a  bad  Egg  from  a  bad  Raven ; 
which  in  the  Bottom  was  no  Id's  injurious  to  the  Grace 
of  God,  than  Pelagian ifm,  tho*  it  Ipoke  with  mere  Mo¬ 
deration. 

Cajfuiu,  a  Scythian  born,  had  pa  fled  the  firft  Years  of 
Iiis  Youth  in  the  Monafteries  of  Kgypt  and  Pal  ft  in  a, 
where  he  made  very  great  Progrdfes  in  all  the  Chrifltan 
Virtues.  As  he  had  vifited  them  all,  and  in  rliat  Jour¬ 
ney  convcrfccl  with  the  moll  excellent  Solitaries  found  in 

2  them, 
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rheiti,  he  took  Occafion  hence,  to  compofe  a  Book, 
which  he  entitled.  Of  the  Collations ,  or  Conferences ,  in 
which  he  relates  what  he  had  learned  from  them.  He 
was  made  Deacon  of  St.  Chryfoftom ,  who  loved  him  for 
his  Virtue  ;  feeing  that  eminent  Prelate  banifhed  by  the 
Faftion  of  his  Adverfarics,  he  return’d  into  the  Mona- 
fteries  where  he  had  been  educated  ;  and  where  having 
exercifed  himfeif  a-new  in  the  Practice  of  Virtue,  he 
came  to  Marfeille ,  where  he  was  ordained  Prieft,  and 
where  he  built  two  Monafteries,  one  for  Women,  and 
the  other  for  Men,  which  is  that  called  at  prefenc  St.  Vic¬ 
tor.  He  gave  there  all  die  Examples  of  Piety,  which 
could  be  expected  from  a  Man,  who  had  fpent  almoft 
his  whole  Life  in  the  Exercifes  of  Penitence.  But  his 
Reputation  is  remained  blackened  by  his  bad  Dodrine, 
which  appeared  chiefly  in  his  thirteenth  Collation,  where 
under  the  Name  of  the  Abbot  Cheremon ,  he  fpeaks  like 
a  Semi-Pelagian ,  though  he  had  began  like  a  Catholick. 
This  obliged  St.  Profper  to  write  againft  him,  the  Books 
entitled,  Againft  the  Author  of  the  Collations ,  or  Confe¬ 
rences  \  and  made  Pope  Gelafius  condemn  his  Works  as 
apocryphal.  He,  notwithftanding,  cannot  be  called 
Eleretick,  becaufe  he  did  not  defend  his  bad  Opinions 
with  Obftinacy,  and  the  Church  had  not  yet  diilindly 
condemned  them. 

His  Errors  on  the  Dodrine  of  Grace,  do  not  deprive 
that  Part  of  his  Works  where  they  are  not  contained, 
of  the  Praifes  it  deferves.  Much  lels  do  I  pretend  to  lef- 
fen  the  Reputation  of  his  Piety,  which  is  acknowledged 
by  P?'ofper >h  i  m fel f,  though  lie  attacks  his  Errors,  The 
Books  of  St.  Auguftin  againft  the  Pelagians ,  being  fallen 
into  his  Hands,  and  he  not  underftanding  them  very 
well,  he  began,  among  his  Dilciples,  to  condemn  Grace 
and  the  abfolute  Predcfti nation  of  a  certain  Number  of 
Perfons,  taken  from  the  Mafs  of  Corruption.  Seve¬ 
ral  Priefts,  and  fome  Bifliops  of  an  eminent  Piety,  fol¬ 
lowed  his  Sentiment,  and,  to  avoid  imaginary  Errors, 
which  they  pretended  to  have  found  in  that  Dodrine, 
they  fell  into  real  Errors,  which  fbmetime  afterwards 
formed  the  Her.efy,  called  Semi-Pelagianifm . 

Profper ,  who  was  a  great  Admirer  of  St.  Augujlin' s 
Books,  maintain’d  them  againfl  the  Semi-Pelagians ,  with 
all  his  Might ;  but  at  laft  he  was  obliged  to  write  him  an 
Epiftle,  in  which  he  relates  all  the  Objections,  and  all 
the  Calumnies  of  his  Adverfarics. 

4  Several  Servants  of  Jefus  Chrift ,  fays  he,  who  are  in 
1  the  City  of  Marfeille ,  think,  that  what  you  teach  of  the 
1  Vocation  of  the  Eled,  according  to  the  abfalute  De- 
4  crcc  of  God’s  Will,  in  the  Books  compoied  by  your 
1  Holinefs  againft  die  Pelagians ,  is  contrary  to  the  Senti- 
4  ments  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  to  that  of  the 
4  Chinch,  for  fome  times  they  have  rather  choic  to  ac- 
4  cull*  their  own  Stupidity,  than'  to  find  Fault  with  what 
4  they  could  not  underhand  ;  and  feveral  wanted  to  afk 
4  your  Beatitude,  a  clearer  Explanation  of  the  Things 
4  which  kept  their  Mind  in  Sufpenfe.  In  the  Interim, 
1  fome  Doubts  having  been  darted  in  Africa ,  you  have 
4  publiflied  the  Book  Of  Cor  reft  ion  and  of  Grace.  A 
4  favourable  Occafion  having  procured  us  that  Book, 
4  we  thought  that  all  the  Complaints  of  thofe  who  op- 
4  poled  your  Dodrine  would  be  fmothcred,  becaufe  in 
4  that  Work  your  Holinefs  an  fivers  fo  plainly  to  all 
the  Difficulties  on  which  we  ddign’d  to  confult  you, 
4  that  it  feemed  you  had  taken  Care  to  appeafe  the 
Differences  excited  between  us.  But  the  Publication 
4  ot  that  Book  of  your  Beatitude,  has  produced  Ef  fells 
4  contrary  to  our  Hopes.  For,  as  thole  who  followed 
4  toe  llolincfs  and  apoftolical  Authority  of  your 
1  Dodrine,  were  better  inllTudled  by  that  Reading: 
4  Likcwill,  thofe  whole  Mind  was  darkened  by  their 
own  Pre-occupation,  conceived  a  greater  Hatred  againft 
your  Sentiments.  This  Divifion  is  dangerous,  firll  for 


have  conceived  a  great  Rcfped  for  them,  on  the 
Reputation  oi  their  Probity,  fhould  receive  lor  a  found 
and  orthodox  Dodrine,  the  Sentiments  of  thole  whole 
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Authority  they  follow,  by  a  blind  Deference,  and  not. 
by  Judgment, 

4  They  believe  that  all  Men  have  finned  in  Adam ,  and 
that  none  is  laved  by  his  Works  ;  but  only  by  the 
Grace  of  God  in  the  Regeneration.  That,-  notwith- 
Handing,  the  Propitiation  which  is  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Blood  of  Jefus  Chrift^  is*  without  Exception,  pro- 
pofed  to  all  Men,  in  order  that  all  thofe  who  will  pro¬ 
ofs  the  Faith,  and  be  baptized,-  may  be  laved.  That 
thofe  who  are  to  believe  and  peril vere  in  the  Faith, 
which  afterwards  muft  be  afiifted  by  Grace,  have  been 
forefeen  of  God,-  before  the  Creation  of  the  World,  and 
he  has  predeftinated  to  his  Kingdom,  thofe  who  being 
gratuiriy  called,  he  has  forefeen  to  be  worthy  of  his 
Eledion,  and  were  to  end  their  Life  in  Holinefs. 
Therefore  all  Men  are  admonilhed,  by  the  divine  In- 
ftrudions,  to  believe  and  operate,-  that  no  Body  may 
lole  the  Hope  of  an  eternal  Life,  feeing  the  Reward 
prepar’d  to  a  voluntary  Devotion.  As  to  that  Decree 
of  the  Vocation  of  God,  whereby  you  fay,  that  bdbre 
the  Beginning  of  the  World,  or  in  the  Creation  of  the 
human  Race  (its  future  Corruption  fuppofed)  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Creator’s  Will,  the  one  are  created  to  be 
Vales  of  Honour,  and  the  other  to  be  Vafes  of  Igno¬ 
miny  or  Contempt ;  they  maintain  that  this  Separation, 
takes  from  all  thofe  that  fall,  the  Care  of  riling  again, 
and  renders  the  Juft  luke-warm  ;  becaufe  on  either 
Side,  Works  arc  fuperfluous,  if  the  Elcd  cannot  fall 
through  his  Negligence,  and  if  he  who  is  rejected  can¬ 
not  enter,  let  his  Induftry  be  ever  ft)  great.  For  let 
him  do  what  ever  he  can,  and  will,  nothing  can 
happen  but  what  God  has  decreed.  The  Courfe  can¬ 
not  be  conftant  under  an  uncertain  Hope,  and  in 
vain  a  Man  ufes  all  his  beft  Endeavours,  if  the 
Election  of  God,  which  predeftinates  him,  be  other 
than  his  Intention.  Therefore  all  his  Induftry  is 
taken  off,  and  all  Practices  of  Virtue  aboiiflied,  if  the 
Ordinance  of  God  prevents  the  human  Will;  it  is' 
introducing  a  fatal  Neceflity  under  the  Name  ofPrede- 
ftination,  and  give  Caufe  to  make  one  believe,  that  God 
is  the  Author  of  divers  Natures,  if  no  Body  can  be  no 
other  chan  he  has  been  made.  But  to  inform  you  in  a 
clearer,  and  more  eoncife  Manner  of  their  Sentiments ; 
all  that  your  Holinefs  objeds  to  himfeif,  irt  the  Book 
Of  Correction  and  of  Grace  ;  all  that  you  have 
fo  powerfully  refuted  in  the  Treadles  againft  Julian , 
compofed  on  this  Subjcd,  is  publiflied,  and  embraced 
with  Zeal  by  thefe  holy  Pcrfonages.  And  when  wc  al- 
ledgc  againft:  them  the  Writings  of  your  Beatitude, 
ftrengthened  with  a  vaft  Number  of  Paffages  of  the 
Scripture,  and  wc  take  from  your  Difcouries  and  Books, 
fome  Arguments  to  convince  them,  they  have  Re- 
courfe  to  Antiquity  to  defend  their  Obftinacy,  and  af¬ 
firm,  that  the  Paflhgcs  of  St,  Paul^  in  the  Epiftle  to  the* 
Rowans^  quoted  to  prove  that  the  divine  Grace  pre¬ 
vents  the  Merits  of  the  Elcd,  have  never  been  undcr- 
ftood  by  any  ccclefiaftical  Author,  as  they  are  explain¬ 
ed  at  p relent.  When  wc  defire  them  to  explain  thofe 
Paffages,  according  to  the  Sentiment  of  whom  they 
pjeafe  i  they  an  Aver  chat  they  have  found  nothing  that 
p leaks  them  ;  and  that  they  will  not  fpeak  of  thofe 
Things,  the  Depth  whereof  no  Body  has  ever  been  ca¬ 
pable  to  penetrate.  Their  Obftinacy  goes  as  far  as 
to  fay,  that  our  Belief  is  contrary  to  the  Edification  of 
the  Hearers,  and  that  if  it  was  ever  fo  true,  it  fhould 
not  be  declared,  fmcc  there  is  no  Danger  to  be  fi- 
lent  on  'Pilings  which  one  cannot  make  to  be  un- 
derftood,  aiul  there  is  a  great  deal  to  pubiifli  Things 
which  cannot  be  well  received.  Thefe  are  the  Senti¬ 
ments  of  feveral. 

4  Bur  there  are  others  who  deviate  fo  very  little  from 
the  Roads  of  PelagiuSy  that  being  obliged  10  con  left 
the  Grace  of  Jefus  Christ *  which  precedes  all  human 
Merits  •,  left  il  it  was  given  to  Merits,  it  would  be 
called  Grace  in  vain  ;  they  refer  that  to  die  Creation 
of  every  Man,  in  that  the  Grace  of  the  Creator  makes 
him  rcafbnabJc,  anil  gives  him  a  Free-Will  without  his 
defer  ving  it.  They  iiiy,  that  Man  is  pur  in  that  Con¬ 
dition,  that  by  making  n  jull  Difference  between  Good 
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and  Evil,  he  ’may  carry  his  Will  to  the  Knowledge  of 
God,  and  to  the  Obedience  of  his  Commandments, 

*  and  acquire  by  a  natural  Power,  that  Grace  which 
c  regenerates  us  in  Chrift,  praying,  fearching,  and  knock- 
‘  ing  at  the  Door  by  a  natural  Power ;  fo  that  he  may 

*  receive,  find,  and  enter,  becaufe,  by  making  a  good 
4  Ufe  of  the  Goods  of  Nature,  he  has  merited  that  Grace 

*  which  faves  us,  and  which  they  pretend  to  be  at  die 
‘  Bottom  of  Nature,  by  the  Creation.  As  for  the  De- 

*  cree  of  the  Will  of  God,  they  place  in  it  that  God  has 
4  decreed  to  receive  no  Body  in  his  Kingdom,  but  thro* 

4  the  Sacrament  of  Regeneration  •,  and  to  that  Gift  of 
4  Salvation,  all  Men,  without  Diftinftion,  fay  they,  are 
4  called,  either  by  the  natural  or  written  Law,  or  by 
4  the  Predication  of  the  Gofpel  j  that  thofe  who  will, 

4  may  be  made  Children  of  God,  and  that  thofe  who 
4  will  not  be  of  the  Number  of  the  Faithful,  may 
4  have  no  Excufe.  God’s  Juftice  requires,  fay  they, 

4  that  thofe  who  will  not  believe,  fiiould  perifh  ;  and 
4  his  Goodnefs  appears  in  that  he  repulfes  no  Body 
6  from  the  Road  of  Salvation  •,  but  on  the  contrary, 

4  defires  that  all  indifferently  may  be  faved,  and  come 
4  to  the  Knowledge  of  Truth.  It  is  on  this  they  alledge 
6  the  Paffages  of  the  holy  Scripture,  which  exhort  Men 
4  to  obey  God,  leaving  to  their  Free-Will  to  do  or  not 
4  do  what  is  commanded  to  them.  Wlience  they  con- 

*  elude,  that  the  fame  Rcafon  which  makes  us  fay  of  the 

*  Sinner,  that  he  lias  not  obey’d  God,  becaufe  he  would 
c  not,  muff  alio,  by  a  neceffary  Confequence,  make  us 

*  fay  of  the  Faithful,  that  he  has  been  devout  and  obe- 
4  dient,  becaufe  he  would  be  fo.  Therefore,  in  their 
4  Opinion,  every  Body  has  as  much  Power  to  do  Good 
4  as  to  do  Evil ;  and  the  Mind  inclines  itfelf  to  Virtues 
4  and  to  Vices,  with  an  equal  Indifference  ;  fo  that  not- 
4  withflanding,  the  Grace  of  God  aftifts  him  when  he  in- 
6  dines  to  Good,  whereas  lie  is  very  juftly  punifhed 

*  when  he  abandons  himfelf  to  Evil.  When  we  objeft 
4  to  them  that  innumerable  Multitude  of  Children,  who 
4  (excepting  the  Original  Sin,  the  Condemnation  where- 
6  of  includes  all  MenJ  have  yet  neither  Will  nor  A&ion 
4  proper  to  them  j  notwithftanding  which,  a  Choice  is 
6  feen  among  them  by  God’s  Judgment,  which  does 
4  that  by  the  Difcernment  of  Good  or  Evil,  the  one 
6  going  out  of  this  World  after  they  have  received 
4  Baptifm,  are  received  among  thofe  who  have  inherited 
c  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ^  and  the  other  dying  with- 
>  out  Baptifm,  are  fent  among  thofe  who  are  engaged  in 

;  eternal  Death.  When,  fays  I,  this  is  objected  to 
;  them,  they  anfwcr,  that  thofe  are  hived  or  loft,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  tlie  divine  Prefcience  has  known  of 
their  Manner  of  living,  if  they  had  arrived  at  the  Age 
of  Aftion,  without  confidering  that  they  fubmit  the 
Grace  of  God  to  thole  Wills,  and  make  God’s  Elec¬ 
tion  fo  entirely  depend  on  the  imaginary  Merits  of 
Man,  that  finding  none  real,  they  eftablifh  future 
ones,  which  are  never  to  be  :  So  that  in  their  Opinion, 
by  a  new  Abfurdity,  Aft  ions  which  will  never  be  are 
forefeen,  and  Aftions  forefeen  will  never  be  done.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  imagine  much  more  reafonably  to  cliablifh 
God’s  Prefcience,  with  Regard  to  human  Merits,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  Grace  of  him  who  calls  operates, 
when  we  con fi tier  the  Nations,  which  in  pall  Ages 
have  been  left  in  their  Ways,  or  which  even  at  prefenc 
peril h  in  the  Impiety  of  their  old  Ignorance,  and 
which  no  Light,  either  of  the  Faith  or  of  the  Gofpel, 
has  lightened  ;  and  though  by  Predications  the  Gate 
of  the  Gofpel  has  been  opened,  and  the  Road  of 
Truth  made  practicable,  the  Gentiles  who  were  in 
Dark  nets  have  feen  the  Light,  and  that  People  who 
was  not  unliently  the  People,  be  at  prefent  the  People 
of  God  ;  it  notwithftanding  is  true  and  unvariablc, 
that  God  wills  that  all  Men  fiiould  be  laved,  and  conic 
to  die  Knowledge  of  Truth,  feeing  that  they  are  in- 
cxcu  fable,  becaufe  they  could  have  been  inftrufted  in 
the  Relict  and  Worlhip  of  the  true  God,  by  the  natu¬ 
ral  Intelligence  ;  and  that  they  have  heard  nothing  of 
the  (jofpcl,  becaufe  they  were  not  to  receive  it.  They 
maintain  afterwards,  that  our  Lord  Jeftts  Chrift  is  dead 
lor  the  whole  human  Race,  and  that  no  Body  is  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  Redemption  of  his  Blood,  though  lie 


4  fpends  his  whole  Life  in  a  Spirit  entirely  diftant  from 
c  him,  becaufe  the  Sacrament  of  the  divine  Mercy  be- 
c  longs  to  all,  and  that  if  feveral  are  not  renewed  bv 
4  him,  it  is  becaufe  God  has  forefeen  that  they  would 
4  not  be  renewed :  So  that  on  God’s  Side,  and  as  to 
4  what  concerns  him,  the  eternal  Life  is  prepared  for 
4  all ;  and  as  to  Free-Will  Salvation  is  required  of  thofe 
4  who  have  believed  of  a  Good  Will,  and  have  received 
4  the  Succours  of  Grace  by  the  Merit  of  their  Belief. 

4  Therefore  thofe  who  have  thefe  Opinions,  and  con- 
4  tradift  us,  have  embraced  thefe  Sentiments  of  Grace 
4  having  had  better  before,  for  a  principal  Reafon,  which 
4  is,  that  if  they  were  to  grant,  that  all  Merits  are  pre- 
4  ceded  by  Grace,  which  gives  them,  and  makes  them 
c  to  be,  they  would  be  likewife,  obliged  to  grant  ne- 
4  cefiarily,  that  God  according  to  his  Will,  by  an  oc. 

4  cult  Judgment,  and  by  a  manifeft  Operation,  among 
4  feveral  Vafes,  forms  the  one  to  beVafes  of  Honour,  and 
4  the  others  Vafes  of  Ignominy  ;  no  Body  being  juftified 
c  but  by  Grace,  and  every  Body  being  born  in  Prevari- 
4  cation.  But  they  cannot  grant  this,  nor  attribute  the 
4  Merits  of  the  Saints  to  the  divine  Liberality,  nor  con- 
4  fefs  that  the  Number  of  Predeflinates  can  neither  be 
4  increafed  nor  diminifiied  ■,  for  fewer  Exhortations  fiiould 
4  become  needlefs  for  Infidels,  and  for  idle  Chriflians* 

4  and  that  it  would  be  iuperfluous  to  recommend  La- 
4  hour  and  Induftry,  which  cannot  produce  the  Fruits 
4  expefted  from  them,  if  the  Eieftion  be  not  found 
4  joined  to  it  *  for  every  Body  may  be  ufefully  invited  to 
4  Correftion,  and  to  the  Progrels  of  Virtqe,  as  they 
4  imagine,  if  he  knows  that  by  his  Diligence  he  may  be 
4  good,  and  that  his  Liberty  will  be  helped  by  God’s 
4  Succours,  if  he  chufes  what  God  commands.  Therefore 
4  two  Things  being  found  in  thofe  who  have  Time,  and 
4  the  Ufe  of  their  Will  free  to  operate  their  Salvation, 

4  viz.  God’s  Grace,  and  Man’s  Obedience ;  they  will 
4  that  fuch  Obedience  fhould  'precede  Grace ;  that  one 
4  fhould  believe  that  the  Beginning  comes  from  him  who 
4  is  faved,  and  that  human  Will  gives  to  itfelf  the  Suc- 
4  cours  of  the  divine  Grace,  and  not  that  the  Grace  fub- 
4  mits  the  human  Will  to  itfelf. 

4  As  we  know,  through  God’s  Mercy,  and  by  the  In- 
4  ftruftions  of  your  Beatitude,  that  thofe  Things  are  very 
4  falfe,  and  very  pernicious  ;  we  can,  it  is  true,  be  con- 
4  ftant  not  to  believe  them,  but  we  cannot  refift  die 
4  Authority  of  thofe  who  advance  them,  becaufe  they 
4  furpafs  us  in  Piety  ;  and  fome  of  them  having  been 
4  lately  rifen  to  the  fovereign  Honour  of  the  faccrdotal 
4  Office,  are  much  above  us.  * 

Thus  Projper  informed  St.  Augttftin  of  the  Opinions  of 
his  Adverfaries  ;  cerrainly  no  Body  knew  them  better 
than  he  did ;  fo  that  his  Authority  cannot  be  fufpedted. 
Towards  the  End  of  his  Letter,  he  afks  him  die  Ex¬ 
plication  of  the  Queftions  propofed  by  thofe,  who,  re¬ 
nouncing  in  Appearance  Pclagius* s  Impieties,  preferved 
fome  dangerous  Remains  thereof,  that  thereby  lie  may 
be  capable  to  undeceive  them.  Fie  concludes,  that  the 
Hopes  of  every  one  for  the  Defence  of  Truth,  and  of 
the  Grace  of  Jeftts  Chrift ,  repofed  entirely  on  the  Vi¬ 
gour  of  his  Doftrine  and  Charity. 

When  St.  Auguftin  received  this  Letter  lie  was  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  revifing  his  Works,  and  anfwcring  the  eight 
Books  of  Julian ,  heretofore  mentioned.  But  he  inter¬ 
rupted  thefe  Occupations  to  prevent,  if  pofliblc,  the 
Diforders  St.  Projper  had  informed  him,  were  likely  to 
happen  among  the  Gauls  \  and  in  a  very  fliortXhnc  he  corn- 
pofed  two  very  excellent  Treadles,  one  of  the  Predefti- 
nation  of  the  Saints ,  and  the  other  of  the  Gift  of  Pcrfevt- 
ranee.  In  the  third  Chapter  of  die  firft  Treatife,  ho 
confcfies,  that  in  the  Works  he  had  compofcd  before  his 
Epifcopacy,  and  the  Birth  of  Pclagiaritfm,  he  had  be¬ 
lieved  like  the  Priefts  of  Gaul ,  that  Faith  was  not  pre¬ 
ceded  by  Grace,  to  give  Men  die  Means  of  afldng  in 
vain,  and  that  its  Prevention  confided  in  the  Predication 
of  the  Gofpel,  which  the  Hearer  could  believe  by  the 
Strength  ol  his  Free-Will ;  but  that  ever  fmcc  Pclagius's 
PIcrcfy,  he  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Truth  of  Grace,  and  that  God  had  made  him 
know  that  Faith,  either  perfeft  or  imperfeft,  is  a  Gift 

of  God  i  and  that  it  is  certain  that  God  gives  it  to  fonw, 
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anti  not  to  others.  In  the  reft  of  the  Work  he  efta- 
blifhes  on  the  Authority  of  the  Scripture,  and  particu¬ 
larly  on  divers  Pafiages  of  St.  Paul ,  the  Predeftination 
of  the  El  eft,  before  the  Pnevifion  of  their  good  Works, 
and  according  to  God’s  Will  ;  but  in  my  Opinion  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  Arguments  he  employs,  is  the  Predefti¬ 
nation  of  Jefus  ChriSf ,  Chief  of  all  the  Predeflinates, 
which  he  fhews  clearly  to  have  preceded  all  Sorts  of 
Merits,  and  to  be  entirely  gratuite  ;  which  is  an  un- 
queftionable  Proof  that  the  Predeftination  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  cannot  be  made  in  another  Manner. 

In  the  Book  of  the  Gift  of  Perfevera?ice ,  which  he  had 
joined  to  this  above-mentioned,  he  proves,  and  by  the 
Authority  of  the  Scripture,  and  by  that  of  St.  Cyprian, 
in  his  Treatife  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  that  Perfeverance 
comes  from  God,  and  not  from  Man.  He  concludes 
that  the  Prayer  our  Lord  lias  given  to  the  Faithful,  luf- 
fices  alone  to  prove  the  NecefTity  of  the  efficacious  Grace 
to  begin  the  Good,  to  make  Progrefs  in  it,  and  for  the 
Perfeverance.  Afterwards  lie  fays  plainly,  that  this 
actual  Grace  is  not  given  to  all  Men,  becaufe  God  is 
juft,  and  that  all  being  equally  unworthy  of  it,  he  can¬ 
not  be  accufed  of  Injuflice  if  he  refufes  it  to  fome,  and 
in  them  fhews  whatall  have  defer ved. 

In  the  fame  Year,  429.  PS  eft  or  ins  began  to  teach  his 
deteftable  and  impious  Dottrine :  But  before  he  would 
maintain  it  openly  himfelf,  he  caufed  to  be  preached  by 
the  Prieft  Anaftafius ,  he  had  brought  from  Antioch ,  and 
who  was  his  Confident,  that  the  bleffed  Virgin  was  not  to 
he  called  Mother  of  God ,  becaufe  God  could  not  he  born  of 
a  Woman  ;  hut  Mother  of  Jefus  Christ  only ,  who  after  his 
Birth  had  merited,  for  his  Good  Works,  to  he  united  to  the 
Word,  not  of  an  by p  oft  a tic  al  Union,  hut  of  an  Union  of 
Habitation  of  the  Word  in  Humanity,  as  in  a  \ temple ,  by 
Communication,  by  Relation ,  and  by  a  moral  Society. 

This  Explanation  leaves  two  Perfons  in  Jefus  Christ, 
one  divine  and  the  other  human,  and  deftroys  the  My- 
ftery  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  con- 
fifts  in  the  Union  of  the  two  Natures,  divine  and  human 
in  the  Perfon  of  the  Word,  whence  refults  a  Man-God, 
called  Jefus  Christ,  whofc  Actions  by  this  Means  are 
theandrical,  /.  e.  divinely  human,  and  humanly  divine, 
and  confequently  of  an  infinite  Merit,  fuch  as  they  ought 
to  be,  to  fatisfy  the  infinite  Juftice  of  God,  and  to  ope¬ 
rate  the  Redemption  of  the  human  Race. 

The  People  of  Conft antinople  were  feized  with  Horror 
when  they  heard  this  new  Impiety  •,  but  Neftorius ,  who 
as  Bifliop  was  obliged  to  condemn  it  *  far  from  taking 
the  Part  of  thofe  who  were  feandalized  at  it,  he  on  the 
contrary,  maintained  that  bad  Do&rine,  and  refufed  ab- 
folutcly  to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  Title  of  Mother  of  God. 
Socrates  fays,  that  his  Manner  of  fpeaking  made  feveral 
believe  that  lie  wanted  to  renew  the  Herefy  of  Paul  of 
Samofates ,  and  of  Phot  inns,  who  had  publilhed  that  Je¬ 
fus  Christ  was  a  pure  Man  ;  but  as  for  him,  who  had  no 
Antipathy  againft  his  Perfon,  having  read  his  Books 
with  Attention,  he  had  found  him  very  far  from  that 
Error  ;  and  if  he  had  refufed  to  the  Virgin  Mary  the 
Title  of  Mother  of  God,  that  proceeded  from  his  Ig¬ 
norance  in  explaining  himfelf  j  that  in  fad  he  was  very 
ignorant  in  the  Science  of  the  holy  Writs :  That  he  had 
never  read  the  Writings  of  the  Fathers  who  had  preceded 
him,  and  that  he  was  poffeffed  of  an  infupportable  Pride. 
But  all  the  ccclefiaftical  Writers  who  have  fpoke  of  him, 
among  whom  Pope  CeUftinus,  and  St.  Cyril  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  arc  the  mod  remarkable,  have  been  of  another 
Sentiment  i  and  the  laft  fiicws,  that  in  fifteen  Articles 
Neftorius  agrees  with  Paul  of  Samofates .  The  Difference 
between  them  confills  in  that  Paul  took  off  the  Dittinc- 
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tton  of  the  divine  Perfons  in  the  Trinity,  and  confe- 
quemly  the  Subfi fiance  of  the  Word  ;  denied  that  Jefus 
Unit  had  ever  been  the  Son  of  God  i  and  that  Neftorius 
deprived  him  of  that  Quality,  but  while  he  had  been  in 
fne  Womb  of  the  bleffed  Virgin  5  but  though  he  gave 
Jt  ‘I11*1  afterwards,  it  was  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  in  fad, 
and  by  a  ncceffary  Confluence,  he  took  it  from  him. 

<!'  !<;rs  befides  from  Paul ,  in  that  he  confcffcd  the 
7?n  ubfl  antmlity  of  the  Word  eflablilhed  in  the  Council  of 

,  .  9 flan  writes,  lib.  1.  dc  inearth  verb,  that  lie  had 

icamed  ins  l  lcrefy  in  the  Writings  of  Ebion  >  and  that 


muddy  Brook  having  palled  through  the  Canals  of  thofe 
who  denied  the  Divinity  of  Jefus  Christ,  was  fallen  into 
the  Common-Sewer  of  the  Pelagians,  and  after  that 
Courfe  had  appeared  by  itfelf. 

I11  fad  Neftorius  had  always  favoured  the  Pelagians , 
and  feveral  Bilhops  who  maintained  that  Herefy  follow¬ 
ed  him  to  the  Council  of  Ephefus.  If  one  will  even 
confider  the  Bottom  of  the  Dodrine  of  Pelagius,  who, 
in  denying  Man’s  Corruption  by  the  Original  Sin,  took 
off  confequently  the  Necefllty  of  a  Redemptor  God  and 
Man  together  i  the  Report  which  is  between  the  Pda  - 
gianifm  and  the  Neftorianifin ,  will  be  eafiiy  dilcover’d. 
It  is  certain  that  Neftorius  had  been  DiJciple  of  ‘Theodore  of 
Mopfuefte,  and  that  he  learned  from  him  the  Herefy 
known  under  his  Name.  It  is  what  we  learn  from  the 
fifth  oecumenical  Council,  from  St.  Gregory  the  Great , 
and  from  the  Abridgment  of  Liberatus .  This  Theodore 
had  led  an  infamous  Life  while  he  was  Deacon,  and  Car¬ 
dinal  Baronins  believes  that  it  is  to  him  St.  Chrifoftom 
add  relied  that  fine  Remonftrance  found  among  his 
Works,  in  titled.  To  Theodore  fallen.  It  is  true,  that  Theo¬ 
dor  et  {peaks  of  him  in  a  quite  different  Manner,  and 
reprefents  him  as  a  holy  Bifliop,  Enemy  of  Hereticks, 
and  Defender  of  St.  Chryfoftom’ s  Innocence.  But  to  re¬ 
concile  thefe  two  different  Relations,  Cardinal  Baronins 
fays,  that  his  Errors  were  difeovered  in  his  Writings 
after  his  Death,  and  that  he  iiad  always  diffembled 
while  he  lived.  Diodorus ,  Bifliop  of  Tharfts,  had  alfo 
been  one  of  Neftorius9 s  Matters,  if  we  believe  St.  Cyril, 
who  accufcs  him  in  the  Epiftle  to  Succeffus,  of  having 
diftinguilhed  the  Word  born  of  God,  from  the  Son  of 
Mary,  and  who  calls  him  in  that  he  wrote  to  John  of 

Antioch ,  and  to  Acacias  of  Militene,  Enemy  of  the  Glory 
of  Chrift. 


Neftorius ,  not  contented  with  having  his  Herefy  pub- 
liflicd  by  Anaftafius  employ’d  in  it,  one  Dorotheas ,  a 
depofed  Bifliop  of  Marcianopolis ,  who,  preaching  in  the 
Church  of  Conft  antinople  in  his  Prefence,  was  fo  infolent, 
as  to  pronounceAnathema  againft  thofe  who  fliouldcall  the 
Virgin  Mary  Mother  of  God.  All  the  People  abhorred 
that  Blalphemy ;  but  Neftorius,  when  he  had  ended  his 
Sermon,  communicated  with  him  in  the  hojy  Myftcrics. 
lie  publilhed  the  Books  lie  had  wrote  in  Defence  of  his 
Impiety,  and  was  careful  to  have  them  difperfed,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  Monafteries  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  debauch 
thofe  good  Solitaries.  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  being  in¬ 
formed  of  it,  compofed  a  Writing  to  ferve  for  Antidote 
againft  that  Venom,  and  which  ho  lent  them,  lie 
wrote  befides  two  . other  Treatifes,  which  he  addrefled  to 
ubeodojtus 9  to  ILudoxid^  and  to  Pulchevio ,  to  preferve 
their  faith  from  that  new  Poifon,  where  he  docs  not 
name  yet  Neftorius.  Pie  wrote  likewife  to  Neftorius , 
but  this  firft  Letter  proved  needlefs,  as  well  as  the  fe¬ 
cund  he  lent  him  in  the  Month  of  February  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Year.  I-Ic  anfwered  him  with  the  Pride  of  an 
obftinatc  PJercfiarcJi,  and  conceived  an  implacable  Pla¬ 
tted  againft  him  who  endeavoured  ro  cure  him,  calum¬ 
niating  him  every  where,  and  fcarching  all  Occafions  of 
being  revenged  on  him.  At  Jaft  his  impious  Writings 
having  been  fent  to  Pope  Celcftinus ,  at  firft  he  could  not 
believe  that  they  were  of  Neftorius,  of  whole  Piety  he 
had  received  fo  lately  feveral  very  favourable  Tcftimo- 
nics.  To  be  fure  of  it,  and  do  dothing  indifcrectly,  he 
wrote  to  Cyril,  and  defired  him  to  inform  himfelf  with 
Care,  i {Neftorius  was  Author  of  the  Books  publilhed 
under  ins  Name.  This  wicked  Man  hoping  to  deceive 
the  Pope,  fent  him  a  very  refpeftful  Letter,  where  at 
did.  he  fpcaks  to  him  of  the  Pelagian  Bifliops  he  had 
leceived  at  Conft  antinople,  and  who  complained,  that 
though  they  were  Orthodox,  they  had  been  condemned 
as  I  lei  cricks,.  PIcdcfircs  him,  that  lie  may  be  informed 
how  the  I  liing  had  happened.  Afterwards  he  declares 
his  Herefy,  and  calls  die  Virgin  Mary  Mother  of  Chrift, 
in  Head  of  Mother  of  God.  Pofftdonius ,  lent  by  Cyril  to 
Celcftinus ,  arrived  at  Rome  at  the  fame  Time  the  Pope 
received  Neftorius 's  Letter,  and  he  learned  the  Truth  he 

wanted  to  know  by  that  of  Cyril  which  PoJJidonius 
brought  him. 

Cyril  informs  Ctlcftin,  ‘  that  he  hod  been  ready  to 
i  write  to  Neftorius  to  tell  him  that  he  had  feparated 

t  lumfelf 
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himfelf  from  his  Communion,  but  that  having  conii- 
c  dered  that  we  are  obliged  to  lend  a  helping  Hand  to 
‘  our  Brothers  when  they  fall,  to  raife  them  up  *,  he  had 
4  fiifpended  that  Declaration,  and  had  contented  him  felt 
4  to  advife  him  as  his  Friend,  that  he  would  defiil  from 
6  teaching  his  Errors  ;  but  that  thele  private  Rcmon- 
4  (trances  had  produced  no  Effect  ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
c  far  from  renouncing  his  Dreams,  which  do  not  deferve 
4  being  called  Dogmata,  he  had  conceived  a  mortal  Ha- 
4  tred  againft  him,  and  fearched  all  Occafions  of  oftend- 
4  ing  him  :  That  the  greatefl  Part  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
4  People,  and  of  the  Monks  of  Conftantinople ,  abfented 
4  themfelves  from  theSinaxes,  for  fear  of  hearing  him 
4  preach  his  Impieties.  He  adds,  that  all  the  Bifhops  of  the 
4  Eaft,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Macedon ,  were  very 
4  much  offended  at  his  Doctrine ;  but  that  he  defpifed 
4  every  Body,  believing  himfelf  the  only  one  capable  of 
4  underftanding  the  facred  Scripture,  and  of  penetrating 
4  into  the  Myftery  of  the  Incarnation.  But,  however, 

4  that  that  Plague  ought  to  be  remedied  foon,  and  that 
4  he  informs  his  I  Iolineis  of  it,  obliged  to  it  by  the 
4  long  Cuftom  of  the  Church.  That  the  People  of  Con- 
4  flantinople  is  debauched  daily ;  that  it  is  not  a  Queftion 
4  of  fmall  Importance,  but  of  a  capital  Point,  fi nee  the 
4  Honour  of  Jefus  Chris 7  is  attacked,  and  that  in  fuch 
4  an  Occafion,  Silence  is  criminal/ 

Ce  left  in  us  having  received  thofe  Letters  of  Neflorius , 
and  of  Cyril,  affemblcd  a  Synod  at  Rome ,  where  the  Im¬ 
pieties  of  'Neflorius  were  condemned,  and  himfelf  depofed, 
if  in  ten  Days  after  the  Signification  of  that  Judgment,  he 
would  not  abjure  his  Errors.  The  Pope,  who  wifhed  paf- 
fionately  to  bring  him  back  to  the  true  Faith  from 
which  he  had  departed,  fent  him  an  Anfwer,  where  he 
tells  him  firft,  4  that  the  Pelagianifm,  defended  by  thofe 
4  of  whom  he  would  be  informed,  had  been  pierced 
4  through  by  the  Darts  of  the  juft  Cenfures  of  the  Eaft- 
4  ern  and  Weftern  Church  •,  that  Atticus ,  worthy  Suc- 
4  ceffor  in  that  of  the  great  Cbryfoflom ,  and  Matter  of 
c  the  CatholickFaith,  had  jultly  pcrfecutcd  Rclagius  and 
4  Cel  eft  ius,  and  that  under  his  Pontificate,  they  had  not 
4  not  dared  to  flop  at  Conftantinople.  That  tor  thofe  he 
4  wanted  to  be  informed  of,  as  if  he  knew  nothing  of 
4  what  had  happen’d  in  their  Affair,  they  had  been  con- 
4  demn’d  and  depofed  by  juft  Sentences :  That  he  was 
4  not  at  all  lurpriz’d  they  had  found  a  Refuge  in  a  Place 
4  where  a  new  Error  began  to  pullulate,  in  Companion 
4  of  which,  they  could  efteem  themfelves  innocent: 
4  That  he  knew,  that  as  for  him,  he  believed,  as  he 
4  ought,  the  Corruption  of  Nature  by-  the  Original  Sin  ; 
4  what  could  thofe  do  with  him,  ’who  had  been  con- 
4  demned  for  denying  it  ?  That  when  two  contrary  Par- 
4  ties  unite  themfelves,  they  give  him  a  jtiff.  Sufpicion  of 
4  a  pernicious  Intelligence  :  That  if  thole  he  protected, 
4  taught  Maxims  difplcafing  to  him,  he  lhould  expel 
4  them  from  his  City  ;  that  he  had  no  Need  to  enquire  at 
4  Rome ,  what  had  palled  between  them  \  that  it  was 
4  from  the  Place  where  lie  refided,  that  At tiens  had  font 
4  him  the  A£ls  of  their  Condemnation  by  his  Church  : 
4  That  Sifumius  of  blcfled  Memory,  had  notdefir’d  fuch 
4  Information,  bccaule  he  knew  very  well  they  had 
4  been  condemned  under  his  Predccelfor.  Befides,  that 
4  lie  lhould  rather  think  of  defending  his  own  Caule  by 
4  a  quick  and  catholick  Refolution,  than  of  maintaining 
4  the  Party  of  others,  Lallly,  that  he  would  let  him 
4  know,  that  alter  he  had  not  minded  the  two  Letters 
4  Cyril  had  written  to  him,  was  to  treat  his  in  the 
4  lame  Manner,  and  refufed  to  dilbwn  his  Impieties,  and 
4  to  bcliive  of Jefus  Chritl  what  the  Roman  Church,  that 
4  o\  Alexandria,  and  lallly,  the  whole  Catholick  Church, 
4  believed  of  him,  he  was  feparated  from  the  Body  ol 
4  jiifhops,  and  from  the  Society  ol  Chrijlians .* 

1  he  Pope  lent  this  Letter  to  Cyril,  by  the  Deacon 
Tojftdonius,  and  wrote  him  one  where  he  inform’d  him 
ol  the  Judgment  of  the  Synod  of  Rome,  and  charged 
him  to  caule  it  to  be  figniiied  to  l Neflorius,  giving  him 
the  Authority  of  his  See,  and  putting  him  in  his  Place 
for  that  EH  tail.  IJe  marks,  befides,  that  lie  has  wrore 
oji  that  Subject  to  John  ol  /. Intioch ,  to  Rufmus  of  cJ‘hr[fa- 
lonka ,  tt>  Innocent  ol  Jerufaicni,  and  to  Navi  an  of  Phi - 
hypes  his  Bj others.  He  wrote  another  long  Letter  to  the 
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Clergy,  and  to  the  People  of  Conftantinople ,  where  he 
4  fays,  that  they  being  his  Bowels,  he  fears,  with  Rea- 
4  fon,  left  their  Faith,  which  is  famous  throughout  the 
4  whole  World,  be  corrupted  by  the  bad  Dodrine  A refto. 

4  rins  teaches  them;  that  though  he  be  at  a  great  D*. 

4  fiance  from  them,  when  he  hears  that  his  Members  are 
4  tore  by  a  perverfe  Inftruftion,  he  burns  with  a  paternal 
4  Zeal  •,  and  that  there  is  no  Diftancc  between  the 
4  Churches  of  God,  which  all  make  but  one  nuptial  Bed 
4  of  Jefus  ChriSf  that  new  Difcourfes,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
4  Ncjlorius ,  proceed  from  a  Yain-glory,  which  can  make 
4  Impreffion  on  no  Body,  unlefs  he  denies,  at  the  fame 
4  Time,  his  being  the  Difciple  of  him  who  fays,  that  he 
4  is  not  of  this  World  :  That  having  the  Enemy  within 
4  their  Walls  who  makes  no  Truce  with  them,  they 
4  muft  be  always  on  their  Guard,  left  they  fhould  be  fur- 
4  prized  by  his  bad  Dodrine.  Towards  the  End,  he 
4  exhorts  the  Clerks  .and  Priefts,  with  Words  full  of 
4  Zeal,  to  fight  courageoufly  for  the  Truth,  to 
4  (Lengthen  the  Laicks  by  their  Example  ;  and  to  cure 
4  thofe  whom  their  bad  Bifhop  could  corrupt.’  Fie  pro- 
pofes  to  them  the  Example  of  St.  Stephen,  and  of  St. 
thcinafnts,  whofe  Suffrances  mull'  be  their  Confutation, 
and  their  Courage  in  their  Perfections  ;  and  his  glorious 
Return  into  his  Diocefe,  the  Subject  of  the  Hopes  of  all 
thofe  who  fuller. 

Cyril  fent  thofe  Letters  of  the  Pope,  to  the  Bilhops 
to  whom  they  were  addreffed  ;  and  himfelf  wrote  others 
to  John  of  Antioch,  where  he  fays  to  him,  4  that  the  lio- 
4  ly  Synod  ol  Rome  having  pronounced  a  Sentence  of 
4  Condemnation  againft  Neflorius,  that  Sentence  muff 
4  be  obey’d,  unlefs  one  would  feparate  himfelf  from  the 
4  Communion  of  the  whole  weftern  Church  :  That  for 
4  his  Part  he  is  determin’d  to  follow  the  Determination 
4  of  thofe  great  Men,  who  have  not  conceived  an  Indig- 
4  nation  for  a  Thing  of  a  little  Importance  ;  but  for  the 
4  Defence  of  the  Faith,  for  the  Confervation  of  the 
4  Churches  of  the  whole  Earth,  and  for  the  common 
4  Edification  of  the  People.’ 

The  Bifhop  of  Antioch  having  received  this  Letter, 
and  that  of  Celcftinus ,  fent  them  to  Ncjlorius ,  advilin 
him,  at  the  fame  Time,  to  give  Peace  to  the  Church, 
by  retracing  the  Doctrine  he  had  taught.  He  tells  him, 
4  That  he  ought  not  to  believe  that  Affair  infignificaiu, 
4  and  as  fuch,  entirely  defpicable  ;  that  the  Devil  rendu s 
4  the  Evils,  which  had  been  neglected  at  firft,  lb  gn  .it, 
4  and  lb  dangerous,  that  at  laft  they  become  incurable, 

4  That  he  lhould  read  the  Letters  he  had  lent  him  with 
4  a  pacifick  Mind,  and  take  the  Advice  of  feme  v.iie 
4  Perfons,  giving  them  leave  to  fpeak  to  him  freely. 
4  That  th o’  the  Term  of  ten  Days,  fixed  by  Celcftinus, 
4  for  his  Recradtion,  was  very  fhort,  the  Affair  was  of* 
4  fuch  a  Nature,  that  it  could  be  terminated. in  one  Day; 
4  fince  nothing  elfe  was  requir’d  of  him,  but  that  lie 
4  lhould  only,  /peaking  of  the  Virgin  Maty,  ufe  the 
4  fame  Name  the  holy  Fathers  have  ufed,  and  which 
4  is  very  proper  to  exp  refs  the  Birth  Jefis  Chi  si 
4  lias  received  from  her :  That  as  that  was  neither  trou- 
4  blcibme,  nor  dangerous,  his  1  Iolinefs  could  not  refute 
4  it  :  That  he  lhould  not  be  dillurb’cl  at  the  Cor.tr.i- 
4  di  (ft  ion 'found  in  his  Words,  norat  ufing  a  Term  which 
4  was  to  exprefs  the  Piety  of  his  Sentiment,  if,  as  himftlt 
4  believed,  it  was  conformable  to  that  of  the  ancient  ha- 
4  thers  :  That  if  one  refufed  to  believe  what  die  Named 
4  the  Mother  of  God  ffgnificd,  he  would  either  lull  into 
4  very  dangerous  Errors  on  the  Point  of  the  imcxplicabk* 
4  (Economy,  i.  e.  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  ol  (>oJ. 
4  Lallly,  he  intreats  him  as  a  Brother,  and  by  the  Ad- 
4  vice  of  the  Bilhops  Archdaus,  Apringius,  Eheodorsi, 
4  Heliadus,  Meletius ,  and  Macarius,  who  had  Part  in  th  • 
4  Compofition  of  his  Letter,  to  reiblve  him  felt  to  iolkw 
4  their  Advice,  and  to  let  them  know,  very  foon,  wlwr 
4  he  deffgns  to  do.* 

Cyril,  at  the  Return  of  Poffulonius,  affemblcd  his  Sy¬ 
nod  in  Alexandria,  where  lie  cauicd  the  Letters,  and  tin: 
Judgment  of  CdcjUnus  to  be  read.  Four  Deputies  wen: 
c ho len,  viz.  TReopcntc  of  Ca bafts,  Daniel  of  Dunnes, 
Pot  am  on,  and  Ala  car  i  us  Clcrcs,  to  be  fent  to  fignily  that 
Condemnation  to  Ncjlorius ,  at  Conftantinople.  They  were 

likewile  intruded  with  a  fynodal  1 ‘’piffle  for  him,  where 

the 
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the  Bifhops  fay,  that  Preaching  and  Believing  the  Death 
‘  and  Refurreftion,  and  Afcenfion  of  the  only  Son  of 
c  G0d,  that’s  to  fay,  of  Jefas  Chrift,  they  render  to 
t  Q0j’  jn  the  Church,  an  unbloody  Worlhip,  they  ce- 
‘  lebrate  the  myftical  Benedi&ions,  and  by  that  Means 
t  are  fandihed,  being  made  Partakers  of  the  facred 
t  ]7]efh  and  precious  Blood  of  Chrift  our  Lord  *,  that 
‘  far  from  their  Thoughts,  that  they  fhould  receive  that 
C  jrje/h  as  a  common  Flefh,  or  as  the  Flefh  of  fome 
‘  fandifiedMan,  and  affociated  to  the  Word  in  Equality 
<  of  Dignity  ;  or  having  acquir’d  the  divine  Habitation  ; 

‘  but  that  they  take  it  as  the  true  vivifying  and  proper 
4  Flefh  of  the  Word/  Afterwards  the  Fathers  of  the 
Synod  of  Alexandria,  join’d  twelve  Anathema’s  or  Ar¬ 
ticles  to  which  they  will  that  Nejlorius  fhould  fubfcribe 
fincerely.  Which  Anathema’s  are  inferted  in  my  Trea- 

tife  of  Councils.  t  - 

Befides  the  Epiftle  which  contain’d  thefe  Anathema  s, 

the  Synod  of  Alexandria  wrote  to  the  Clergy,  and  to  the 
People  of  Conjlantinople ,  to  inform  them  of  the  Con¬ 
demnation  of  their  Bifhop,  if  lie  was  not  to  retrad 
his  impious  Dodrine,  which,  till  then,  he  had  de¬ 
fended.  _  _ 

The  Bifhops  being  arrived  at  Conjlantinople ,  deliver’d 

to  Nejlorius ,  on  a  Sunday ,  in  the  Cathedral-  Church,  the 
Letters  they  had  been  intruded  with,  in  Prefence  of  the 
Clergy,  and  of  all  the  People,  and  of  feveral  Perfons  of 
Condition.  He  made  no  other  Aniwer  to  it,  but  that 
they  fhould  come  to  him  the  next  Day,  which  they  did  ; 
but  he  caufecl  his  Door  to  be  fhut  againft  them,  and 
minded  fo  little  the  Letters  they  had  delivered  to  him, 
that  he  continued  always  to  preach  his  Herefy.  Having 
read  the  Anathema’s  of  Cyril ,  he  fent  a  Copy  thereof  to 
John  of  Antioch ,  who  was  fcandalized  at  it,  as  if  they  had 
renewed  the  Errors  of  Apollinaris .  Cyril  being  informed 
of  that  bad  Interpretation,  explained  clearly  the  Dodlrine 
of  his  twelve  Articles.  theodoret ,  Bifhop  of  Cyr ,  who 
was  entirely  in  the  Interefts  of  John ,  publifhed  twelve 
others,  entirely  contrary  to  the  orthodox  Doftrine,  and 
where  he  gives  to  fome  of  Cyril* s  Expreffions,  a  very  ma¬ 
licious  Explication,  as  if  he  had  confounded  the  divine 
and  human  Nature,  and  had  wanted  that  the  Honour 
due  only  to  the  Perfon  of  God,  fhould  be  done  to  the 
fingle  Humanity  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Nejlorius ,  not  con¬ 
tented  with  defpifing  the  Letter  and  Condemnation  of 
Cyril,  perfecuted  him  unjuftly,  and  accufed  him  near 
Theodoftus ,  lo  that  that  Prince  being  deceived  by  the  He- 
reliarch,  wrote  him  a  very  bitter  Letter,  where  he  ac- 
cufes  him  of  exciting  Scandals,  and  of  calumniating  his 
Brothers.  Therefore  the  Condemnation  of  Pope  Cele- 
Jl  intis ,  which  had  been  fignified  by  the  Bifhops  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  remained  without  Eftedt  j  Cyril  being  accufed  him- 
l'elf  of  having  advanced  Herefics. 

There  was  then  no  other  Means  left  to  terminate  that 
great  Controverfy,  but  the  Convocation  ol  an  univerfal 
Council.  The  Deacon  Bafl,  the  Reader  thalajfms,  the  Ar¬ 
chimandrites,  and  the  other  Catholick  Monies,  prefented 
a  Requeft  to  Theodo/tus ,  in  which,  expofing  to  him  Ne- 
florins* &  Impieties,  the  bad  Treatments,  the  Imprifon- 
mcnr,  and  the  Torments  he  had  made  the  Laicks,  and 
particularly  the  Monks  who  oppofed  them,  fuffer,  diey 
in  treated  hisMajcfty  to  convoke  an  oecumenical  Council, 
to  hinder  the  Venom  of  that  Herefy  fpreading  farther; 
iind  il  he  refufes  to  comply  with  their  Rcqucil,  they 
pro  tell  of  their  Innocence,  and  cite  him  before  the  im¬ 
mortal  King  of  Kings,  who  has  defeended  from  Heaven 
for  our  Salvation,  who  has  converted  among  Men,  and 
who  is  to  come  to  judge  the  Quick  and  the  Dead. 

7  heodofms,  judging  in  Efledl  that  the  Quell  ion  which 
diliurbed  the  Church,  could  not  be  defin’d  but  by  a  ge¬ 
neral  Council,  convoked  one  in  Ephefus ,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  Year,  on  the  Day  of  Pen  tec  oft.  In  that  Council  the 
1  lerely  ol  Neftorius  was  anathematized,  as  we  have  fecn 
in  my  IVeatife  oi  Councils ,  Jiimfdf  depofed,  and  banilli- 
c’d  hy  the  Emperor’s  Orders. 

None  of  the  cede  fin  l  Heal  Authors  fpeak  of  thcBanifh- 
,m:nc  jd  Nejlorius ,  nor  of  what  became  of  him  afterwards, 
nor°l  his  Death,  ol  the  Manner  his  Impiety  was  punifh- 
il^  CXCiTt  Evagrius,  who,  c.  7.  Ecclef  Ilift.  fays,  that 
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he  had  found  a  Book*  where  hifnfelf  makes  a  Recital  of 
his  Calamities. 

Nejlorius ,  fays  he,  that  Author  of  a  Doctrine  filli  of 
Impieties  and  Blafphemies,  who,  inltead  of  building  on 
a  Foundation  himfelf  had  laid,  built  on  the  Sand,  and 
raifed  an  Edifice,  which*  according  to  the  Parable  of  our 
Saviour,  is  foon  fallen  into  Ruin,  wanting  to  anfwer  to 
thole  who  accufed  him  of  having  introduced  Novelties*, 
and  of  having  afked  imprudendy  the  Convocation  of 
the  Council  of  Ephefus ,  fays,  that  he  had  been  reduced  to 
the  indifpenfible  Necefiity  to  take  the  Party  he  had  took  3 
becaufe  the  Church  being  divided,  and  the  one  maintain¬ 
ing  on  one  Side,  that  Mary  ought  to  be  called  Mother  of 
a  Man,  and  the  others,  that  ilie  fhould  be  called  Mother 
of  God,  he  invented  the  Term  of  Mother  of  Chrift*  not 
to  unite  the  mortal  to  the  immortal,  and  not  to  offend 
either  Party.  He  adds,  that  the  Empefor  theodoftus  difc 
approv’d  at  firif  his  Depofition,  becaufe  of  the  AfFeftion 
he  had  for  him  ;  but  that  after  the  Bifhops  of  both  Par¬ 
ties  had  been  deputed  from  Ephefus ,  to  that  Prince,  and 
himfelf  had  alked  to  return  to  his  Monaftery  near  An¬ 
tioch,  it  was  granted  him.  He  does  not  tell  the  Name 
of  that  Monaftery ;  but  fome  fay,  that  it  is  called  at 
prefen  t  the  Monaftery  of  Euprepr and  I  know,  that  it 
is  in  fa£t  two  Stadia  diftant  from  Antioch.  Nejlorius  fays* 
that  he  Raid  there  four  Years,  during  which  he  received  all 
Sorts  of  Honours  and  Reipefts ;  and  that  afterwards  he 
was  banifhed  to  Dajis,  by  Order  of  the  Emperor  theodofiusi 
But  he  difTemblcs  what  is  the  more  important,  which  is* 
that  having  continued  in  that  Monaftery  to  teach  his  Er¬ 
rors  ;  and  John,  Bifhop  of  Antioch,  having  informed  the 
Emperor  of  it,  he  was  banifhed.  He  addrelfed  another 
Book  to  an  Egyptian ,  compofed  in  Form  of  Dialogues  ori 
his  Exile,  where  he  fpeaks  of  it  in  an  ample  Manner. 
The  Letter  he  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  tbeb aides,  is 
a  manifeft  Proof  of  the  Chaftifements  the  divine  Juft  ice 
employ’d  to  punifh  his  Impiety,  in  permitting,  that  he 
fhould  be  Jed  into  Captivity,  which  is  one  of  the  moft 
deplorable  of  all  Miferies.  But  becaufe  lie  deferved  to 
be  puniflied  with  a  ftiJJ  greater  Severity,  he  was  fet  at  Li¬ 
berty  by  the  Blmtnyans ,  and  becoming  thereby  a  Va¬ 
grant,  he  fell  from  his  Horfe,  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Coaft 
of  theb aides ,  and  being  extremely  bruifed  by  that  Fall 
he  died,  as  miferably  as  he  deferved.  Others  pretend,* 
that  he  had  his  Tongue  devour’d  by  Worms,  and  that 
he  palled  from  a  temporal  Torment  into  an  eternal  one. 

In^  the  Year  of  Chrift  448  5  of  Pope  Leo  9  ;  of  the 
the  Emperor  theodoftus  41  ;  of  Valent in  tan  34  ;  Eutyches 
invented  .his  Herefy,  which  I  have  deferibed  at  large  iri 
my  Treatife  of  Euty chians,  under  the  Letter  E. 

In  the  Year  483,  Peter  the  Fowler,  Bifhop  of  An¬ 
tioch,  invented  a  new  Herefy,  in  adding  to  the  Hymn,- 
called  trifagion ,  thefe  Words,  Who  has  been  crucified  for 
us,  which  attributed  the  Pafiion  to  the  three  Perfons  of 
the  Trinity,  and  difeovered  him  Valent  ini  an,  Euty  chian , 
Apolltnarian ,  and  S a  belli  an.  The  Eaftern  Bifhops  having 
learn ’d  the  Introduction  of  this  Blafphemy  in  the  Office 
of  the  Church,  made  loud  Complaints  of  it,  and  wrote 
to  him  to  perfuade  him  to  re  trad  himfelf.  Acaciusi 
thp*  his  Friend,  and  had  much  contributed  to  his  Re- 
cftablifhinent,  aflembled  a  Synod  at  Conjlantinople ,  where 
that  Error  was  condemned  with  the  unanimous  Confent 
of  all  the  Bifhops  of  that  Synod.  Fie  even  fent  him  a 
very  fharp  Letter,  to  bring  him  back  to  the  Truth  lie 
had  abandon’d.  The  News  of  his  Impiety  were  carried 
to  Rome,  and  Pope  Felix ,  in  a  Council  of  the  Bifhops  of 
Italy,  he  had  aflembled  at  the  Rcqucft  of  the  Bifhop  of 
Alexandria,  expelled  from  his  See  by  Peter  Mongtts ,  tle- 
pofed  him  from  the  Epifcopacy.  The  firft  iynodal 
EpiftJe,  which  carried  the  Monition,  was  full  of  Com¬ 
panion  for  his  Perfon,  of  Horror  lor  his  Herefy*  and 
of  Exhortations  to  Repentance,  Peter  little  minded  it* 
no  more  than  a  fecund  Writing  on  the  fame  Subject ;  fo 
that  Felix  add refied  him  in  a  third,  which  contained  hin 
Condemnation.  He  inform’d  the  Emperor  Zeno  of  it; 
and  ailvifcd  him  to  ieparate  himfelf  from  the  Commu¬ 
nion  of  Peter  the  Fowler,  whom  he  calls  the  firft-born  of 
the  Devil.  But  the  Hercticlc  made  a  Jell  of  the  Sen¬ 
tence,  remained  in  his  See,  and  continued  under  the 
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•\;nr,.’s  proteftion,  his  Perfecution  againft  the  Ca- 
tucecks. 

Not  fatisfied  with  corrupting  thofe  of  his  Province,  he 
a:  r  ein  peed  to  extend  his  Juri filiation  in  Cyprus ,  to  fpread 
his  Errors,  under  Pretence  that  in  the  Church’s  Infancy, 
the  Apoftles  corning  out  of  Antioch ,  had  carried  the 
Light  of  the  Go  (pel  into  that  Ifland.  He  had  fo  well 
pre  occupied  the  Mind  of  the  Emperor  by  thole  who 
approached  him,  and  whom  he  had  engaged  by  Prefcnts 
to  efpoule  his  Intercfts,  that  the  Bilhop  of  Salamina , 
called  Anthemius ,  was  called  to  Conftantinoplc ,  to  an- 
lwer  to  his  Pretenfions  before  Acacias .  As  he  had  more 
Piety  than  Doctrine  or  Eloquence,  he  was  in  Pain  what 
he  fliould  do,  and  if  he  lhould  obey  the  Order  he  had 
received  :  But  at  lad  he  took  the  Refoiution  to  depart 
for  Conftantinoplc ,  where  he  was  conducted  to  the  Houfe 
of  the  Patriarch.  Zeno  being  informed  of  his  Arrival, 
commanded  the  Patriarch  to  aflemble  his  Synod,  in 
order  to  terminate  all  the  Differences  fubfifting  between 
the  Bifhops.  In  that.  Allembly  Veter  the  Fozvler  main¬ 
tained  that  his  See  was  apoftolical,  as  having  been  found¬ 
ed  by  St.  Peter ,  patriarchal,  and  confequentiy  that  the 
Province  of  Cyprus  ought  to  be  under  its  Jurifdidion. 
Anthemius  anlwered,  that  his  Church  had  alfo  been 
founded  by  an  Apoftlc,  viz.  St.  Barnabas ,  whofe  Body 
had  been  difeovered  uncorrupted,  a  few  Days  before  his 
Departure  for  Conftantinoplc.  At  which  the  Antio chians 
remained  fo  confounded  that  they  replied  nothing. 

Peter  the  Fowler  remained  always  in  his  Hercfy,  and 
to  have  it  dilpcrfed  among  the  People,  he  created  one 
of  his  Tools,  called  Xenaias ,  Bifhop  of  Hirrapolis ,  who 
was  every  way  unworthy  of  it :  For  befides  that  he  was 
born  a  Slave,  he  had  never  been  baptized.  When  Peter 
was  reproached  with  this  Irregularity,  he  anfwered,  that 
die  Epifcopal  Confecration  fupplied  the  Want  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Chriftian  Regeneration.  Nicephorus  fays, 
lib,  i  6.  c.  1 7.  that  it  was  this  Xenaias  who  fir  ft  pretend¬ 
ed  that  the  Images  of  Chrift  and  of  the  Saints  were  not 
to  be  honoured  :  But  at  la  ft  the  unhappy  Peter  the  Fowler , 
who  had  excited  fo  much  Trouble  in  the  Church,  went 
to  receive  the  juft  Judgment  of  his  Violences  and  Blaf- 
phemics,  at  the  Tribunal  of  him  whofe  Incarnation  he 
had  attacked  with  lb  much  Fury. 

In  the  Year  5  33,  Julius  of  Ilalicarnaffe  publifhed, 
that  Chrifl’s  Body  had  been  impaffible  from  the  very 
Inftant  of  his  Conception,  and  had  never  fullered  any 
Changcmcnt  in  his  Proprieties,  cither  natural  or  volun¬ 
tary,  not  even  after  his  Refurrc&ion. 

The  Agnoites  appeared  in  the  Year  560,  and  had 
for  Ch\c\  Temifti us  Deacon  of  Timothy ,  Bifhop  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  who  added  to  the  Errors  of  Eutycbes ,  that 
Jcfus  Christ  was  ignorant  of  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
founded  on  the  Pad  age  ol  the  Scripture,  where  it  is  faid 
that  the  Son  of  Xian  docs  not  know  the  Day  of  Judgment ; 
which  mull  be  underflood  that  he  docs  not  know  it  as 
Man. 


In  the  Year  590,  James  the  Syrian,  pretended  that  the 
Forehead  of  thole  who  were  baptized  fliould  be  burnt 
with  a  red-hot  Iron. 

The  Tk  it  m  kites  appeared  in  the  Year  606,  and  had 
for  their  Chief  Philo panus,  who  introduced  three  Gods, 
whence  his  Difciples  were  called  Fritbcitcs.  l  ie  compofed 
be ful cs  a  Treadle  againft  the  Refurrcblion  of  the  Dead, 
which  he  turned  into  Ridicule,  and  again  11  the  Council 
of  Cbalcedon.  Not  that  he  pretended  that  the  Souls  at 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  were  not  to  rc-aiUime  Bodies ; 
but  he  would  not  confcfs,  that  they  were  to  he  the  lame 
they  had  informed  before  i  and  laid  that  God  created 
new  ones  to  which  he  joined  them.  As  for  ours,  he 
maintained  that  they  were  corrupted,  according  to  the 
Matter  and  Form.  This  Error  which  came  from 
Or i gen  did  fpread,  and  had  among  its  Followers  F.u - 
lychius  Patriarch  of  Confanlinople.  l.concim  Monk, 
Kphrcm  Bifhop  of  Fh.copolis ,  and  George  Pifules  wrote 
excellent  Treadles  againll  him. 

The  Monot  iu.j.  it  us,  appeared  for  the  firft  Time  in 
the  Year  of  Chrift  630,  oi  Pope  Honor  ins  5.  of  the 
Emperor  Heraclius  ?$.  they  had  for  Chief  /I than  aft  us 
Patriarch  ol  the  Jut  Antes.  He  was  a  Man  of  a  great 
Genius,  and  had  a  gteat  deal  of  Subtil ty  and  Dexterity. 


The  Empero^  I  Israeli  us  promifed  him,  that  if  lie  would 
receive  the  Council  of  Cbalcedon,  he  would  make  him 
Patriarch  of  Antioch.  Atbanafnis ,  feeing  a  Door  open  to 
him  to  fo  great  a  Dignity,  to  which  he  could  never  had 
afpired  otherwife,  made  no  Difficulty  of  receiving  tJJC 
Council  of  Cbalcedon,  and  of  affecting  to  bcCatholick  for 
fome  Time,  in  order  to  gain  the  Emperor’s  Favour  • 
and  promifed  himfelf  that  being  Patriarch  of  the  Kail’ 
it  would  be  more  eafy  for  him  to  fow  the  new  Hercfy 
lie  was  infe&ed  withal  *,  viz.  That  in  Jefus  Chrift  there 
was  but  one  Operation ,  and  one  Will.  Afterwards  Athn- 
nqfitts  (peaking  one  Day  with  Her  acini  s ,  afked  him, 
what  was  to  be  faid  of  the  Operations  of  Jefus  Christ 
and  if  they  were  Ample  or  double.  The  Emperor,  lur- 
prized  at  that  Qucftion,  fays  Cardinal  Baronins,  con- 
fulted,  by  his  Advice,  Sergius  Patriarch  of  Conftantinoplc 
in  whom  he  had  a  very  great  Confidence,  and  Cyrus 
Bifhop  of  Pbafes ,  and  found  them  both  in  the  fame  Sen- 
timent,  viz.  That  there  was  but  one  Operation  and  one 
Will  in  Jefus  Chrift.  Till  then  Sergius  had  always  ap¬ 
peared  Catholick ;  but  he  had  difiembled,  and  hid  his 
Herefy,  till  he  could  find  fo  favourable  an  Opportunity 
as  this  to  difeover  ir.  He  was  born  in  Syria,  and  of  Ja¬ 
cobite  Parents,  who  had  educated  him  in  that  Error. 
Heraclius  finding  thefe  two  Bifhops  of  the  Sentiment 
that  there  was  but  one  fingle  Will  in  Jefus  Chrill,  em¬ 
braced  it,  founded  on  the  great  Efteem  he  had  for  their 
Piety  and  Dodlrine,  particularly  for  that  of  Sergius  his 
Patriarch.  Therefore  this  Emperor,  formerly  fo  very 
religious,  abandoned  the  Faith  of  the  Church  ;  and  this 
was  the  Beginning  of  the  Herefy  of  the  Monothelites, 
which  caufed  fo  much  Diforders  in  the  Church.  Unlefs 
we  rather  chufc  to  refer  the  Origin  of  it  tq  the 
Conference  the  Emperor  had  fome  Years  before  with 
one  Paul,  Bilhop  of  the  Party  of  the  Seven ans.  This 
confounded  the  Natures  in  Chrift,  and  confequentiy  the 
Operation  and  Will.  Father  Cambyfts,  who  has  wrote  on 
the  Herefy  of  the  Monothelites,  queftions  the  Truth  of 
the  Conference  of  Heraclius  with  Athanafms ,  and  believes 
that  it  is  die  fame  he  had  had  with  Paid  of  the  Sc£t  of 
Sever  us,  in  which  he  had  already  ffiewed  his  Merely  of  a 
fingle  Will  in  Jefus  Chrift. 

This  Herefy  made  foon  very  great  Progrcfs  in  the 
Church  ;  for  Cyrus  who  had  been  elected  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  aftembled  a  Synod  of  the  Bifhops  his  Suf¬ 
fragan  ts,  immediately  after  his  Election,  in  which,  un¬ 
der  Pretence  of  uniting  the  TheodoJians  to  the  Catholick 
Church,  he  publifhed  that  there  was  but  one  Will  and 
one  Operation  in  Jefus  Chrift,  becaufe  it  fufficcs,  laid  he, 
to  confcfs  one  Will  and  one  Operation  Deivirilis,  to 
fhew  that  one  confclTes  two  Natures  in  Jefus  Chrift,  and 
that  it  is  no  Matter  if  the  Name  is  fupprefTed,  provided 
the  Things  remain.  He  wrote  afterwards  to  the  Pa¬ 
triarch  Sergius,  what  had  been  concluded  in  his  Synod; 
to  which  this  fent  an  Anfwer,  in  which  he  praifes  ex¬ 
tremely  his  Deeilion,  and  concludes  for  a  fingle  Will, 
and  a  Single  Operation  in  Jefus  Chrift,  making  no  Men¬ 
tion,  either  of  the  Authority  of  St.  Denis,  or  of  the 
Word  Deivirilis,  Cyrus  himfelf  had  employ’d,  in  which 
he  made  a  more  open  Prolcffion  of  the  I  lerefy  of  Euly- 
chcs  than  Cyrus  had  done. 

Sophronius ,  who  was  not  yet  Bifhop  of  Jerufalon ,  but 
a  fimplc  Monk,  having  been  inform’d  of  the  Decrees  ol 
Cyrus's  Synod,  which  Cyrus  himfelf  communicated  to 
him  •,  and  finding  that  the  Herefy  was  llrongly  eftabliOi 
cd  in  ir,  declared  himfelf  againft  it,  (lied  an  Abundance 
of  Tears,  and  throwing  himfelf  at  Cyrus's  Feet,  intreated 
him  not  to  publifli  in  the  Church,  Dccifions  fo  contrary 
to  the  true  Faith  •,  but  it  was  not  in  his  Power  to  gain 
any  Thing  cm  his  Mind.  Which  perceiving,  he  had 
RccouiTc  to  Sergius,  as  to  a  Bifhop  ol'  a  greater  Autho¬ 
rity,  hoping  to  (lop  by  that  Means  this  growing  Evil. 
'Fo  fuccced  in  it  he  wrote  him  a  long  Letter,  and  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  procure  the  Supprefiion  of  the  lad  Chap¬ 
ter  publifhed  by  Cyrus  ;  for  he  did  not  know  that  lie  was 
infc&cd  with  the  fame  Error,  and  wanted  even  to  perfuade 
him,  that  two  Wills  and  two  Operations  fliould  be  di* 
flindlly  con lcfiecl  in  the  Church.  But  not  contented 
with  writing,  he  came  himfelf  to  Conftantinoplc,  to  fpur 

on  the  Patriarch  to  do  what  he  afked  him  by  his  Letters, 

the 


t 


I 
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the  firft  thereof  are  loft,  and  we  have  but  thofe  he  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  fame  Sergius ,  after  he  was  created  Biiliop 

of  Jerufalem. 

Sergius  having  received  Sophronius  s  hr  ft  Letter,  wrote 
one  to  Pope  Honor i us,  where  iie  gave  him  an  Account 
of  all  that  had  been  done  till  then  on  that  Queftion,  as 
well  by  the  Emperor,  as  by  the  Prelates.  He  added, 
likewife,  that  it  feemed  proper,  in  order  to  bring  back 
the  Euiy chians  to  the  Bolbm  of  the  Church,  to  abftain 
from  thofe  Words  of  the  two  Operations ,  and  two  Wills 
in  Jefus  Christ ;  they  being  two  Manners  of  Speaking. 
Honor ius  received  this  Letter,  and  made  an  Anfwer  to 
jt  which  was  afterwards  condemned  as  heretical  in  the 
fixch  Council.  For  he  approved,  for  the  Good  of  the 
Peace,  faid  he,  that  Mention  Ihould  not  be  made,  nei¬ 
ther  of  one,  nor  of  two  Operations  in  Jefus  Christ.  But 
he  did  not  difeover  Sergius's  Malice,  who  (peaking  in 
Appearance  like  a  Catholick,  difguifed  his  Herefy  un¬ 
der  ambiguous  Terms.  It  could  alfo  be  inferred  from 
Honor  ins's  Words,  that  he  believed  but  one  Operation, 
and  one  Will  in  Jefus  Christ .  _ 

Cyrus  did  not  remain  within  the  Limits  of  the  Sup- 
prelfion  of  the  Manners  of  Speaking,  preicribed  by  the 
Pope  *,  but  he  maintain’d  publickly,  that  there  was  but 
one  YVillin  Jefus  Christ.  He  even  wrote  to  Pope  Hono- 
rius ,  by  the  Bilhop  Stephen ,  which  the  Pope  anfwering, 
lie  filenccd  him.  It  is  true,  that  we  have  not  thofe  Let¬ 
ters,  but  they  are  mention’d  in  others  he  wrote  to  Ser¬ 
gius,  and  which  were  read  in  the  third  Seflion  of  the 
fixch  Council.  Thofe  who  want  to  excufe  him  fay,  that 
he  underftood  that  in  Jefus  Christ  there  was  not  two 
Wills  oppofed  to  one  another,  that  of  the  Fleih  to  that 
of  the  Spirit,  as  they  are  within  us,  ever  fince  Adam's  Sin  ; 
but  that,  in  fome  Manner,  there  was  but  one,  becaufe 
the  Flefh  defired  nothing  againft  the  Spirit ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  two  Operations  fhould  not  be  mention’d,  but  only- 
one  operating  ;  nor  two  Wills,  but  one  willing,  in  two 
Natures  join’d  indivifibly,  inconvertibly,  and  without 
Confufion. 

The  Emperor  Ileraclius  to  fupport  the  Monotbelifm 
with  his  Authority,  caufed  an  Edid  to  be  publilhed  un¬ 
der  his  Name  (but  compofed  by  his  Patriarch  Sergius) 
which  he  called  t hcEctbcJis,  i.  e.  Explication,  and  which 
contained  manifeftly  that  Herefy.  That  Edid  was  fenc 
to  the  Exarch  Jfaac ,  that  it  ihould  be  figned  by  the 
Pope :  But  Severinus ,  who  had  fucceeded  Honorius  in 
the  Pontificate,  but  not  in  his  Sentiments,  condemned 
it.  The  Patriarch  Sergius,  on  the  contrary,  confirm’d 
it,  in  a  Confiliabulum  of  Bifhops,  he  aficmbled  at  Conftan- 
tinople ,  and  depofed  all  the  Bifliops,  Priefts,  and  Dea¬ 
cons,  who  fhould  teach,  chat  there  arc  two  Operations, 
and  two  Wills  in  Jefus  Christ  j  and  deprived  of  ins  Com¬ 
munion,  all  the  Monks  and  Laicks  who  fhould  be  of  that 
Sentiment.  The  Abbot  Maximus,  in  his  Difpute  with 
Pyrrhus ,  fpeaking  of  that  Synod,  fays,  cifet  he  is  fur- 
priz’d  how  he  dares  give  the  Name  of  Synod  to  an  Af- 
iembly  held  againft  all  the  ufual  Formalities  of  the 
Church  ;  for  the  Convocation  thereof  no  circulatory  Let¬ 
ter  had  been  lent  •,  to  which  neither  Day  nor  Place  had 
been  aftigned  *,  where  no  Accufcr,  nor  Defender  had  ap¬ 
pear’d  ;  where  thofe  who  hacl  been  aficmbled  had  brought 
no  Letters  of  Recommendation,  i.  e.  nor  the  Bifhops 
horn  their  Metropolitans,  nor  the  Metropolitans  from 
their  Patriarchs  :  And  where  thefe  had  font  no  Deputies 
according  to  the  undent  Cuftom  of  the  Church. 

Cyrus,  Bilhop  of  Alexandria,  wrote  a  Letter  to  Sergius 
full  of  Flatteries ;  whereby  he  allures  him  that  he  has 
read  his  lie  thefts  fcvcral  Times  with  PJeafurc  and  Atten¬ 
tion.  That  lie  is 
in  a  Manner  as 

giving  to  the  World  an  Emperor,  who  takes  fo  much 
Care  to  preJcrvc  the  Peace  of  the  Church. 

Sergius,  who  i wallowed  thofe  Flatteries  with  Plcafurc, 
was  in  Hopes  that  his  Merely  would  triumph  at  lad  over 
the  Truth  •,  but  God,  whole  Judgments  are  hidden,  and  . 
who  permits  the  Dilbrders  of  Men  for  his  Glory,  called 
him  out  of  the  World,  after  he  had  held  the  See  of  Con - 
flam  inop! c  more  than  thirty  Years.  Ileraclius  gave  him 
ior  Succellbr  the  Monk  Pyrrhus ,  who  had  already  given 
kverul  Marks  of  his  Impiety. 


plcafcdto  fee  in  it  the  true  Faith  interpreted 
clear  the  Sun  ;  that  he  thanks  God  for 


The  Pope  Sever  bins  died  likewife*  and  was  fucceeded 
by  John,  the  fourth  of  that  Name,  born  in  Hahnatia, 
and  Son  of  the  Scholaftick  Venantius.  Soon  after  his 
Election,  he  aficmbled  a  Synod  of  Bifhops;  where  the 
Ecthefis  of  Heraclius  was  folcmnly  condemned.  The 
Ads  of  that  Synod  are  loft,  therefore  I  can  fey  nothing 
of  it  in  particular.  This  Pope,  not  contented  with  what 
he  had  done  at  Rome ,  exhorted  fo  powerfully  the  Bifhops 
of  Africa,  that  feveral  of  them  aftemblcd  Synods,  like* 
wife,  where  the  Herefy  of  the  Mono  thelites  was  treated  in 
the  feme  Manner  it  had  been  in  that  held  at  Rome. 

Heraclius  was  fenfibly  offended  at  thefe  Cenfures ; 
but  not  feeing  how  he  could  refill  their  Authority,  and 
fupporting  with  Pain  the  Infamy  they  loaded  him  with, 
he  publilhed  a  Declaration,  where  he  declares,  that  the 
ESI  hefts,  publi  filed  under  his  Name,  was  not  his,  but 
had  been  compofed  by  the  Patriarch  Sergius ,  who  had 
made  Ufe  of  his  Name,  to  give  it  more  Authority. 

As  one  Heretick  had  fucceeded  another  in  the  Pa¬ 
triarchal  See  of  Conftantinople ,  the  feme  happen’d  in  the 
See  of  Alexandria.  For  Cyrus  being  dead,  one  Peter  was. 
put  in  his  Place.  Ileraclius  procured  his  Promotion,  to 
have  in  that  great  City  a  Protect  or  of  the  1  Ierciy  he  pro- 
fefied  but  at  Jaft  God  deliver’d  his  Church  from  that 
bad  Emperor,  who  died  after  thirty-one  Years  Reign, 
loaded  with  Sorrow  and  Infirmities.  That  Prince  had 
certainly  feveral  very  excellent  Qualities,  and  had  been 
comparable  to  the  greateft  Emperors  who  have  reign’d, 
as  well  for  his  Courage,  as  for  his  laft  military  Exploits, 
if  he  had  not  di (honoured  his  Reign  by  the  Herefy  in¬ 
to  which  he  fell ;  and  of  which  he  was  the  chief  Pro¬ 
tection  But  perhaps  he  could  be  excufed  on  that  he 
was  deceived  by  the  Patriarch  Sergius ,  a  very  learned 
Man,  in  whom  he  had  Confidence,  and  by  the  other 
Bifhops  who  abufed  Ids  Ignorance,  and  of  the  Zeal  he 
had  to  exterminate  the  Herefy  of  the  Eutychiavs ,  and 
to  procure  Peace  to  the  Church. 

Gonftantine  his  Son  fucceeded  him  ;  but  he  reign’d  but 
four  Months,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Cleonas ,  who  held  the 
Empire  fix  Months.  The  Senate  placed  Conftantius , 
Heraclius' $  Grandion  on  the  Throne,  who  was  an  Here- 
tickj  like  his  Father,  and  who  by  an  unconceivable  De¬ 
fire  of  extending  Monothelifm  throughout  the  whole 
World,  promoted  to  Bifhopricks,  and  fent  into  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  for  Prefects,  none  but  Perfons  he  knew  inferred 
with  that  Herefy.  Therefore  we  ought  not  to  be  furpriz’d 
if  almoft  all  the  Eaft  was  infcdled  therewith*  The  Pa¬ 
triarchs  and  Prelates  being  corrupted,  debauched  their 
Flocks,  or  fuftered  them  to  be  debauched  j  and  the 
Church  had  infallibly  made  a  Naufrage  in  thofe  unhappy 
Days,  if  the  Rage  of  the  Devil,  the  Violence  of  Princes, 
and  the  Artifices  of  Hcreticks,  were  capable  to  make  her 
perifh.  Some  Bilhops,  who  had  remain’d  Catholicks,- 
uncapable  to  refifi  the  Violences  of  the  Hqreticks,  and 
feeing  the  Error  predominant  in  their  Dioccfes,  fied  to 
Rome ,  as  to  a  Port  fecurc  againft  the  Tcmpefts  which 
agitated  the  Eaft.  Others,  unwilling  to  defert  their 
Flocks,  wrote  to  Pope  'Theodoras,  to  inform  him  of  their 
Pcrfevcrancc  in  the  true  Faith,  and  to  condole  with  him 
on  the  Calamities  of  the  Church. 

Thofe  of  the  Ifiand  of  Cyprus  aftemblcd  a  Synod, 
and  font  to  the  Pope  a  fynodal  Epiftle,  which  was  read 
in  die  Council  aftemblcd  by  Pope  Martin.  It  was  only 
fubferibed  by  the  Patriarch  Sergius,  and  carried  this  In¬ 
fer  i  prion,  To  the.  moil  holy ,  and  mo  St  bleffed,  our  honoured 
Lord ,  Father  of  Fathers ,  Archbijhop ,  and  univerfal  Pope , 
my  Lord  Thcodoriis,  the  humble  Sergius,  greeting  in  thd 
Lord .  Then  continued  thus,  1  Jefus  Christ  our  God* 
c  has  eftabli Hied  your  apoftolical  See,  as  a  firm,  And  tin* 
c  moveable  Foundation,  and  as  the  mod  radiant  Form 
*  of  the  Faith.  For  you  arc  Peter  (as  the  divine  Word 
‘  has  pronounced  it)  and  on  that  Foundation,  the  Co- 
‘  luinns  of  the  Church  are  founded.  He  has  in  milled 


‘  you  with  the  Keys  of  the  Heavens,  and  with  the 
‘  Power  of  binding  and  unbinding  what  is  in  Heaven, 
‘  and  on  Earth.  You  arc  the  Deflroycr  of  profane  He- 
‘  relics,  as  the  Prince  and  Dodlor  o!  the  orthodox  and 


immaculate  Faith.  Therefore,  O  Father,  do  nut  neg- 
Jedl  the  Care  of  the  Faith  of  your  antient  Fathers,  which 
is  at  preient  agitated  by  the  Temped,  and  dillurb- 

cd 
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c  ed  by  heretical  Winds.  Be  pleated  to  diffipate,  O  moft 
‘  holy,  by  the  Light  of  your  Science,  the  Clouds  of  He* 

‘  refy  ;  and  to  filence  the  Blafphemies  of  fome  new  He- 
‘  retick  Doctors,  who  have  lately  appeared.5 

Before  Pyrrhus ,  Patriarch  of  Conftuntinoplc ,  departed 
for  Rome ,  he  had  aDifpute  in  the  Month  of  July ,  of  the 
Year  of  Chrifi  645  j  of  Pope  Theodorus  4  •,  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Conjlantius  4,  with  the  Abbot  Maximus .  The 
A&s  of  that  Difpute  have  been  preferred  entire,  and 
Cardinal  Baronins  has  inferted  them  in  his  eighth  Tome. 
There  wanted  no  lefs  learned,  and  lefs  zealous  Defender 
of  the  Catholick  Faith,  to  confound  fo  iiibtil,  and  lb 
obteinatc  an  Herefiarch  as  was  Pyrrhus.  This  Maximus 
was  a  Perfon  of  an  illuftrious  Extraction  ;  and  had  ren¬ 
dered  himfelf  a  great  Philofopher,  and  as  great  a  Theo¬ 
logian,  which  engaged  the  Emperor  Heraclius  to  make 
him  his  Secretary  of  State.  He  accepted  that  Employ¬ 
ment  to  oblige  him,  and  cxercifed  it  fo  worthily,  that  he 
was  an  Example  of  Piety  and  Juftice  to  the  whole  Court. 
But  when  the  Plercfy  of  the  Monothelites  began  to  gain 
Ground  there,  the  Fear  of  being  ieduced  by  it,  and  the 
Care  of  his  Salvation,  made  him  quit  the  Court  *,  fo  that 
he  retired  into  theMonaftery  of  Chryfople  on  the  other 
Side  of  the  Streight  of  Confteintinople  and  having  patted 
fome  Time  there,  in  the  Exercifes  of  the  monaftick  Lite, 
he  was  judged  worthy  of  being  made  Abbot  but  his 
Zeal  for  the  Catholick  Faith,  obliged  him  to  quit  his 
Monaftcry  to  defend  it.  Perceiving  then,  that  the  He- 
refy  had  infeCted  almoft  all  the  Eaft,  he  came  firft  into 
Africa,  where  he  had  fcveral  Conferences  with  the  Bi- 
fhops  of  that  Province  *,  and  as  he  knew  perteftly  well 
all  the  Subtilties  and  Artifices  of  Hereticks,  he  taught 
others  how  they  fhould  eafily  anfwerthem.  From  thence 
he  palTed  into  the  Ifles,  then  came  to  Rome,  and  aCfcing 
every  where  with  the  fame  Zeal,  he  fo  well  animated 
Pope  John  to  maintain  the  Purity  of  the  Faith,  that  he 
engaged  him  to  afiemble  a  Council  of  feveral  Bilhops,  in 
which,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  the  new  Herefy 
was  condemned.  After  all  this.  Meeting,  in  Africa ,  with 
Pyrrhus ,  who  had  retreated  thither  ;  the  Patriarch  Gre¬ 
gory  defiring  to  procure  Peace  to  the  Church,  made  Ufe 
of  this  Encounter,  and  refolved  that  there  Ihould  be  at 
Carthage  a  publick  Conference,  between  thefe  two  fa¬ 
mous  Men.  Pyrrhus  was  in  it  fo  abfolutely  convittcd  of 
his  Error,  that  he  recanted  publicldy,  of  his  own  Ac¬ 
cord  •,  though  the  Monothelites  (according  to  Cuftom) 
publi flied  that  he  had  been  forced  to  it.  .  Afterwards  he 
came  to/ta»*with  Maximus,  where  having  pretented  to 
Pope  Theodorus ,  a  Profeffion  of  Faith  entirely  Catholick, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Church  by  the  fame  Pope,  with 
the  Title  of  Patriarch,  caufing  all  the  Honours  to  be 
fhewn  to  him,  due  to  that  eminent  Dignity.  This  Con- 
vcrfion  proved  very  glorious  to  Maximus,  and  the  Bi- 
fhops  con ful ted  him  from  all  Parts  as  an  Oracle.  But 
this  Glory,  as  it  molt  commonly  happens,  created  him 
fcveral  Enemies,  who  accufcd  him  with  having  praifed 
Pyrrhus  while  he  was  yet  in  his  Hercfy,  and  of  being 
fallen  himtelf  into  Error,  having  taught,  inanEpiftle  to 
the  Priclt  Marinas ,  that  there  were  three  Wills  in  Jefus 
Chriff.  He  dilbwn’d  that  F.piftle  in  the  Apology  he  wrote 
for  his  Defence.  He  has  left  other  Writings,  addrefied 
to  the  Priclt  Marinas,  which  jultiiy  clearly  that  he  afted 
as  a  very  learned  Man,  and  very  zealous  lor  the  Defence 
of  the  Faith. 

The  Convcrfion  of  Pyrrhus  caufed  a  very  great  Con- 


fiernation  among  the  Hereticks,  anti  a  very  great  Joy 
among  the  Bilhops  of  Africa,  It  revived  their  Zeal, 
and  all  the  Primates  of  that  Part  of  the  World  aficmblcd 


the  Synods  of  their  Provinces  to  condemn  the  new  He¬ 
re  fy  *,  being  the  more  prompted  to  it,  when  they  heard 
that  Writings  had  been  affixed  at  the  Doors  of  the 
Church  of  Conftantinopk,  to  engage  every  Body  to  em¬ 
brace  the  Monothclifm :  Therefore  Stephen,  Primate  of 
the  Province  Bizacenc ,  aficmblcd  4?.  Bilhops :  Colombns, 
Primate  of Numidia,  afifembled  1  ike  wife  his  Sufiragants  • 


and  Reparatns ,  Primate  of  Mauritania,  convoked  his 
Thole  of  the  confulary  Province  of  Carthage,  met  like 
wile  to  the  Number  of  6H.  Some  Fragments  of  tha 
Council  were  recited  in  that  of  Latcran  aficmblcd  b; 
Pope  Martin  fome  Time  afterwards.  The  Primates  o 


the  Bizacene ,  of  Numidia ,  and  of  Mauritania  wrote  to 
Pope  Theodorus  an  Epiftlc,  to  defire  him  to  forward  a 
Letter  they  had  wrote  to  Paul  Bifhop  of  ConftanimopUx 
the  greateft  Protestor,  and  the  greateft  Defender  *the 
Monothelites  had  at  that  Time,  to  intreat  him  to  quit  his 
Error. 

In  all  thofe  Synods  of  Africa ,  there  is  no  Mention 
made  of  the  Bilhops  of  Carthage,  becaufe  For  tunas,  or 
Fortunatius  who  held  that  See  during  thofe  Synods,  was 
joined  in  Communion  with  Paul  Bifhop  of  Conftantinopk-, 
and  by  that  Means  could  not  appear  in  thofe  Attemblies 
which  were  made  againft  the  Mono  thelites.  Alter  his 
Depofition,  or  after  his  Death,  another  Bifhop,  called 
f/iul or,  was  elected  in  his  Place,  who,  as  foon  he  was 
created,  deputed  the  Bifhop  Meloffus ,  the  Deacon  Re. 
demptus ,  and  Crefciturus  Notary  of  his  Church,  to  inform 
him  of  his  Election,  and  tent  him  his  Confefiion  of  Faith, 
to  fliew  him  that  he  was  entirely  orthodox. 

Theodorus  feeing  the  univerfal  Confent  of  the  Bifhops  of 
Africa  againft  Paul  of  Constantinople,  fent  him  Nuncios 
who  carried  their  Letters  to  that  Patriarch.  He  joined 
likewife  to  them  his  own  Letter,  which  was  more  bitter 
than  the  former  he  had  already  written  to  him,  without 
having  gained  any  Thing  on  his  Mind :  For  towards  the 
End  of  this  he  pronounces  Anathema  againft  all  thofe 
who  fhould  depart  from  the  Sentiments  of  the  Catholick 
Church.  Father  Sirmond  has  publifhed  that  Letter  in 
his  Additions  to  Athanafms  the  Library-Keeper. 

Paul  made  an  Anfwer  to  the  Pope,  in  which  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  diflemble  his  Herefy,  as  if  by  confefiing  but 
one  Will  in  Jefus  Chrift ,  he  underftood  only  that  there 
is  no  Contrariety  of  Will  in  him  ;  but  that  there  is  but 
one  fingle  Operating,  and  one  fingle  Willing.  He 
advances  befides  that  the  antient  Fathers,  St.  Gregory  of 
Nazianzen ,  St.  Athanafius ,  and  St.  Cyril,  are  of  his  Opi¬ 
nion,  and  have  fpoken  in  the  fame  Manner.  But  not- 
withftanding  thofe  Artifices,  the  Pope,  and  the  Bifhops 
who  were  near  him,  difeovered  the  Herefy  contained  in 
this  Letter,  and  at  laft  Theodorus  condemned  it. 

This  Condemnation  had  no  EfFeft  with  Refpeft  to 
Paul,  nor  brought  him  back  to  the  Church :  On  the 
contrary,  he  perfevered  always  in  his  Herefy,  and  even 
wrote  an  Edidt,  which  was  publilhed  under  the  Name 
of  the  Emperor  Conjlantius  to  give  it  more  Authority, 
as  the  ESthefis  had  been  under  that  of  Heraclius.  It 
had  for  Title  the  Type  or  Formulae,  and  under  Pretence 
of  uniting  all  the  Churches  in  the  fame  Faith,  it  impolcd 
Silence  as  well  to  thofe  who  faid  that  there  were  twoWiils 


in  Jefus  Chrift ,  as  to  thofe  who  taught  there  was  but  one. 
The  Patriarch  on  this  Occafion  deceived  eafily  the  Em¬ 
peror,  making  him  believe  that  this  Ed'uft  procured 
Peace  to  the  Church  •,  and  that  on  the  other  Side  he 
would  draw  from  it,  this  Advantage  for  his  Herefy  of 
preventing  the  Catholick  Truth,  contrary  to  it,  from 
being  publicldy  taught.  The  Emperor  expedted  like¬ 
wife  by  that  Means  to  gain  the  Billions  of  Africa ,  and 
hinder  them  from  joining  with  the  Prefect  Gregory,  who 
had  revolted  againft  him.  Towards  the  End  ol  that 
Edidh  the  Emperor  decreed  Penalties  againft  all  thofe 
who  hcnccforwards  fhould  fpeak  of  the  Qucftion  ol  one 
or  two  Wills  in  Jefus  Chrift,  depofing  the  Bilhops  and 
Pricfts,  expelling  the  Monks  from  their  Monaflcrics, 
degrading  the  Mag  iterates  and  Soldiers,  conli  tearing  the 

Ellatcs  of  the  Nobility,  and  lately,  commanding  that  all 

other  Perfons  fhould  be  chaflited  and  fent  into  Exile. 

In  the  Council  afifembled  fome  Time  afterwards  by 


Pope  Martin ,  the  Bifhops  fpeak  of  the  Type  in  this 
Manner:  4  In  reading  the  Type  it  appears  to  have  been 
‘  written  with  a  good  Intention  ♦,  but  it  contains  Things 
4  contrary  to  that  Intention  which  teems  righteous,  jim, 
4  and  rcalbnablc.  For  it  is  really  a  very  good  Thing, 
‘  and  definable  to  all  thofe  who  fear  God,  to  liirulci 
4  Diflcntions  and  Difputes  in  the  Matters  of  With : 
4  But  ir  is  neither  good  nor  ufcful  to  dellroy  Good  in 
‘  dellroying  Evil,  that’s  to  fay,  to  deteroy  with  the 
4  Herelics  the  Words  and  Dogmata’s  of  the  orthodox 
‘  Fathers ;  for  this  is  not  the  Means  to  nppcafc  Goncro- 
4  vcrfics,  fincc  no  Body,  truly  Chriilian,  can  Kilter  with 
*  Patience,  that  the  Ufe  of  the  venerable  Exprefiion  0 
4  Faith  Ihould  be  forbidden  together  with  an  heretics 
4  Impiety.  ^ 
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•  I  «  *  “  «  | 

He'  fays ,  a ftenva refs,  c  that  Paul,  S ucceffor  o  f  Sergius^ 
c  in' a  Letter  he  had  wrote  to  him,  had  been  fo  impu- 
4  dent  as  to  maintain  his  Merely  ;  mid  that  for  that  Sub- 

+  m  r\  t  t  t  i  »  n  1*  i 
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Tbeodorits  affernbled  a  Synod  at  Rome,  where  the 
<frpe having  been  examined,  was  rejected  and  condemned.. 

The  Patriarch  Paul  was  like  wife  fulminated  in  it  and 
depofed.  That  Patriarch  having  heard  it,  was  pro-  c  je<ft  he  had  alio  been  depofed  by  the  holy  apoftolical 
voked  to  Excels,  and  to  be  revenged  of  it,  he  caufed  the  c  See:  That  afterwards,  to  riifguifc  His  Error,  he  had 
Altar  and  Oratory  which  were  in  the  Palace  where  the  c  gerfuaded  the  moft  dement  Emperor  to  publifh  the 
Pope’s  Nuncio’s  lodged  in  the  City  of  Conjlantinople ,  to  €  iype,  in  which  eluding  the  Authorities  of  the  holy  Fn- 
be  pulled  down  ;  perfecuted  them  in  their  Perfons,  and 
all  the  Orthodox  who  adhered  to  them,  imprifoning 
the  one,  and  fending  the  others  into  Exile,  or  having 
them  cruelly  whipped  with  Rods.  Pyrrhus ,  who  return¬ 
ed  to  his  Herefy  after  he  had  abjured  it,  as  above-men¬ 
tioned,  was  likewife  excommunicated.  This  is  the  De¬ 
rail  of  this  Hiftory. 

The  Emperor  having  learned  that  lie  had  difowned 
his  Errors,  and  given  a  Declaration  of  it  to  the  Pope, 
ordered  the  Exarch  Olympias,  he  was  fending  to  Ra¬ 
venna,  to  ufe  all  his  befl  Endeavours  to  engage  him 
anew  in  his  old  Herefy.  Olympius  employ’d  fo  many 
Artifices  to  feduce  this  Wretch,  and  to  corrupt  him, 
that  at  laft  he  fucceeded  therein,  and  engaged  him  to 
repent  publickly  of  his  Repentance,  and  to  deteft  the 
Abjuration  he  had  made  in  Africa  and  at  Rome.  The 
Pope  having  been  informed  of  that  Apoftacy,  affernbled 
a  Synod,  in  which  he  excommunicated  him.  Pyrrhus 
afterwards  returned  to  Conjlantinople ,  where  he  was  gra- 
cioufly  received  by  the  Emperor,  who  reftored  him  to 
his  See. 

Pope  ‘Theodoras ,  after  he  had  courageoufly  defended 
and  maintained  the  orthodox  Faith  for  the  Space  of  fevren 
Tears,  five  Months,  and  twenty  Days,  went  to  receive 
in  Heaven  the  Reward  of  his  noble  Toils,  and  died  the 
Eve  of  the  Ides  of  May.  Martin ,  born  at  T odi ,  a  City 
of  Tufcany ,  was  eledted  in  his  Place.  Soon  after  his 
Elevation,  he  convoked  a  Council  at  Rome  to  condemn 
folemdly  the  Type  we  have  mentioned.  He  believed 
himfelf  obliged  to  renew  that  Condemnation,  though 
already  made  by  his  Predeceffor,  to  let  the  Emperof 
know,  that  he  was  very  far  from  receiving  it,  as  he  had 
intreated  him  to  do  by  exp  re  fs  Letters,  imagining  that 
he  ihould  obtain  that  Conicnt  from  him,  in  Gratitude 
for  that  he  had  given  for  his  Election  to  the  Pontificate. 

But  he  had  too  much  Piety  and  too  much  Zeal  for  the 
Church,  for  acknowledging  by  an  Impiety  the  Favour 
the  Emperor  thought  he  had  done  him. 

That  Council  was  very  famous,  and  die  Pope  himfelf 
calls  it  a  General  Council,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Biffiop 
Amandas  ;  it  was  compofed  of  1 05  Bifhops :  The  Ab¬ 
bot  Maximus ,  who  had  fo  cam  eft  ly  folicitcd  its  Convo¬ 
cation,  was  alio  there  prefent.  It  was  affernbled  in,  the 
Palace  of  ha  ter  an. 


4  thers,  that  Prince  had  order’d  that  hcnceforwards  no 
4  Mention  fliould  be  made,  neither  of  one,  nor  of  two 
1  Wills  in  Jeftts  Chrift.  But  to  Ly,  that  Jeftts  Christ  is 
4  without  Will,  and  without  Operation,  is  to  fay,  that 
c  he  is  without  Subftance,  and  with  but  Nature,  and 
‘  therefore  to  deftroy  him.  Dennis  of  bleffed  Memory,- 
4  teaching,  that  all  that  has  no  Operation  is  not,  is  no- 
1  thing,  and  has  no  Stability,  becaufe  Nature  ;s  no 
4  otherwile  di (cover’d  to  ex  iff,  than  by  the  natural  and 
c  fubftantial  Virtue  of  operating,  which  is  infeparabic 
4  from  it.  He  complains  of  the  Violence  Paul  had 
4  excrcifed  againft  the  apoftolick  Nuncio’s,  LV. 

All  that  was  done,  befides,  in  this  Council,  where 
the  Type  was  condemn’d,  may  be  feen  at  large  in  my 
Trcatife  of  Councils. 

% 

In  the  Year  650  ;  of  Pope  Martin  2  ;  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Conftanlius  9  ;  the  Herefy  of  the  Monothclitcs  was 
condemn’d  in  a  Council  held  at  Orleans  in  France ;  and 
afterwards  that  Herefy  could  never  make  any  Progrcis 
in  that  Kingdom. 

Q  *  • 

The  Monothclifm  was  condemned  for  the  laft  Time 
in  the  ftxth  general  Council,  called  iuTnillo ,  affernbled iri 
the  Year  680  \  of  Pope  Agalho  3  ■,  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
ftantine  Pogonaliis  13  ;  as  it  may  be  lech  in  my  Trcatile 
of  the  Councils. 

The  Iconoclast es,  or  Jchonomachi,  i.  e.  thole  who 
deftroyed  the  Images,  appeared  in  the  Year  of  Chrift  717* 
of  Pope  Gregory  II.  2  ;  of  the  Emperor  Leo  If:  uric  us,  1 3 
to  which  the  Emperor  himfelf  gave  Occafton  ;  for  hav¬ 
ing  been  excited  by  fome  Magician  Jczvs,  he  declar’d 
War  againft  the  Images ;  and  caufed  them  to  be  pulled 
down  in  all  the  Places,  where  they  could  be  found;  pub- 
lifliing  an  Ed  id  whereby  he  ordered  that  they  fliould 
not  be  fuffer’d  in  Churches. 

The  Iconoclajtes  were  condemned  as  Hcretlcks  in  the 
fccond  Council  of  Nice,  affernbled  in  the  Year  of  Chrift 
786  ;  of  Pope  Adrian  16  ;  of  Conjlantwc  and  Irene  8 
the  Hiftory  whereof  may  be  fecn  in  my  Trcatife  of  the 
Councils. 

In  the  Year  791;  Felix,  Biffiop  of  Urge!,  in  Spain, 
an d  FJi pandas,  Archbifhop  of  Toledo,  publifficd  that 
Chrift  was  God’s  Son  but  by  Adoption.  They  were 
condemned  in  the  Council  of  Ratifbon,  held  in  792,  un- 


T  .  ation-  cri  /•/,  1  c  f  .  dcr  Pope  Adrian -9  and  alfo  in  that  of  Fran cf or t  on  the 

In  the  fine  befiion  Thcophilctc,  the  firft  ol  the  Notaries  Main,  affernbled  by  the  Emperor  Charlemagne's  Orders  * 
harangued,  and  add  rolling  himfelf  to  Pope  Martin  who  ’  ’  1  *  *  '*  "  6  ‘  7 

prefided,  laid,  4  That,  imitating  Jeftts  Chrift  who  had 

4  penetrated  the  Heavens  byWords  and  Deeds,  he  had 

c  affernbled  die  Pricfts  of  the  true  God,  on  the  Occafion 

4  ot  a  Novelty,  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 


4  Church  :  That  he  defired  him  to  let  the  Affembly  of 

4  the  Bi  Hi  ops  know  all  that  had  happened  in  the  Affair 

4  of  that  Herefy  ;  and  in  what  Condition  it  was  at  that 
4  prefent  Time,  &cd 

Afterwards  Pope  Martin  made  a  pretty  long  Difcourfe 
to  the  bathers  of  the  Council,  in  which  he  exhorts  them 
firft  to  watch  carefully  over  their  Flocks  by  the  Example 
of  the  Shepherds,  to  whom  the  Angels  announced  the 
Birth  of  our  Saviour,  left  the  Plague  of  the  new  1  Ierc- 
fuks  Ihould  corrupt  diem.  Afterwards  he  fpokc  of 
Cyrus ,  Bffhop  ot  Alexandria,  of  Sergius  of  Conjlantinople, 
and  ol  Pyrrhus  and  Paul  his  Succcflbrs,  who,  laid  lie, 
publickly  taught  the  Error  of  one  Will,  and  of  one 
hngle  Operation  i 0  JeJits  Chrift.  He  refuted,  in  few 
Words,  the  new  Merely,  by  the  Authority  o fSt.Bafil, 
writing  againft  his  Enemies,  of  St.  Cyril,  in  his  Book  of 
the  I  realure,  ol  the  Epiff  le  of  Pop ehro  to  the  Emperor 
ol  the  lame  Name,  and  of  Flavian  of  Conjlantinople.  i  ft: 
ipokc,  likewife,  of  the  Penitence  of  Pyrrhus,  who  had 
p dented  to  the  apoftolical  See  a  Recantation  of  his 
ononoous  Opinions,  but  had  loon  recanted  again,  re¬ 
turning  like  a  Dog  to  his  Vomit,  which  had  obliged 

10  pimifli  him  with  Dcpofition. 

H  Vol.  Jl. 


and  where  he  aflified  in  Perfon  ;  together  with  die  Bi- 
Hi  ops  of  the  Provinces  of  his  Kingdom,  of  that  of 
England,  and  with  the  Pope’s  Legates. 

The  Roman  Catholicks  rank  among  the  Hercticks 
Claudius,  Biffiop  of  Turin,  who  pretended,  that  no  Ref- 
pedt  fliould  be  ffiown  to  the  Crofs,  nor  to  the  Sepul¬ 
chres  of  the  holy  ApoftJcs,  nor  to  the  Relicks  of 
Saints;  that  Pilgrimages  were  ncctlleis,  &c.  lie  began 
to  dogmatize  in  the  Year  80 2. 

In  die  Year  823  ;  of  Pope  Pafehal  7  ;  Michael  III. 
called  the  Stotcrcr ,  Emperor  of  the  Laft,  (hewed  him- 
fell  an  Herctick,  Tie  began  by  perfccuting  the  Orthodox, 
and  pro fc fling  Judaifm,  He  turned  into  Ridicule,  and 
denied  the  Exi  fiance  of  Devils,  and  the  Refurrcdtion  of 
the  Dead.  lie  was  ol'  Opinion,  that  Fornication  was 
not  a  Sin,  and  ranked  Judas  among  the  Saints. 

In  the  Year  1049,  Phot  ins.  Patriarch  of  Con  ft  am  l  as¬ 
pic,  began  the  Schilin  of  die  Creeks ;  and  to  publj/L  his 
Error  of  the  J  luly  (iholl  proceeding  from  fhc  Father  only. 

In  the  Year  lorjt,  hWengarius,  Archdeacon  ol  .Al¬ 
giers  (whom  the  Roman  Catholicks  rank  among  da:  J  ir- 
reticks)  began  to  teach,  that  the  real  Body  and  die  real 
Blood  of  Chris!  were  not  in  the  Eueharill  ;  and  after wauls 
having  revoked  that  Sentiment,  which  the  whole  Chi* 
jiian  World  called  then  an  Error;  he  pretended,  time 
the  Subftance  of  the  Bread  remained  with  the  Body  of 
Chris! ;  lie  added,  that  none  but  Adults  might  to  be 
baptized  ;  tho1  he  reran  led  .U  /all,  and  dftd  in  the  Catho¬ 
lic!;  Faith.  S  s  flic 
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The  Bocaniles  appear’d  in  the  Year  1087,  under 
Pope  Urban  II.  and  had  for  Author,  Baftl ,  who  was 
burnt  by  Order  of  Alexis  Comiene ,  Emperor.  1  hey  de¬ 
nied  the  Trinity  of  God,  pretending  that  God  had  a  hu¬ 
man  Form,  and  the  World  had  been  created  by  the 

Devi!,  (Ac.  . 

Peter  and  Henry  de  Bruts ,  dogmatized  in  the  Year 

ji  19  ;  under  Pope  Calliftus  II.  that  Children  ought  not 
to  be  baptized,  (Ac. 

Peter  /Ibellard  appear’d  in  the  Year  1 144  i  he  admit¬ 
ted  an  Inequality  of  Degrees  in  the  divine  Perfons,  and 
no  Faith  without  Reafon,  and  feveral  other  Things  of 


the  fame  Nature.  #  _ 

The  Cat  hart,  or  Patari,  publilhed  in  the  Year 
1 1 53,  under  P opzAnaft afius  IV.  that  the  World  had  been 
made  by  the  Devil ;  that  the  Sacraments  were  of  no 
Service,  (Ac. 

Waldo ,  whence  his  Difciples  were  called  Waldenses, 
or  the  Poors  of  Lyons ,  began  to  teach  in  1 1 70,  under 
Pope  Alexander  II.  that  the  Power  of  remitting  Sins,  and 
of  adminiftrating  the  Eucharifl,  was  alfo  granted  to 
Laicks  *  that  the  Feafls  and  Fads  ordered  by  the  Church 

were  not  to  be  obferved,  (Ac. 

Peter  of  John  publilhed,  in  the  Year  1195,  under 
Pope  Ce left inus  III.  that  Chrift' s  Side  had  been  perfo¬ 
rated,  while  he  was  yet  living  :  That  the  rational  Soul 
was  not  the  Form  of  the  Body  :  That  the  univerfal 
Church  was  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypfe,  and  the  Pope 
the  Antichrifl. 

Almarick ,  Doctor  o (Paris,  taught  in  the  Year  1209, 
under  Pope  Otho  IV,  that  the  Law  of  God  the  Father 
had  laded  till  the  Birth  of  Chrift  the  Law  of  Chrift  till 
Almarick  \  and  the  Law  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  would  lad 


to  the  End  of  the  World,  (Ac. 

The  Alb  igenses  appeared  in  the  Year  1241,  under 
Pope  Innocent  III.  who  opprefled  the  Church,  not  only 
by  their  Sermons,  but  alfo  by  their  Arms.  They  admit¬ 
ted  two  co-eternal  Principles,  one  Good  and  the  other 
Bad,  (Ac. 

William  of  St.  Amour ,  Doftor  of  Paris  (whom  the  Ca- 
tholicks  rank  among  the  Hcreticks)  publilhed  in  the 
Year  1254,  under  Pope  Alexander  IV .  that  it  was  not 
permitted  to  eftabhfh,  or  enter  religious  Orders,  which 

had  not  PoiTelTions,  at  lead  in  common. 

The  Fratrjcei.lt  appeared  in  the  Year  1276,  un¬ 
der  Pope  Adrian  V.  and  had  for  Authors  a  certain  Her¬ 
mit,  and  Dulcitius  of  Navarre.  Their  principal  Errors 
were,  among  many  others,  that  their  Se£l  was  the  true 
Church  :  That  they  were  as  perfcdl  as  the  Apodles  were; 
that  they  were  obliged  to  obey  no  Body  j  that  the  Popes 
had  all  been  Prevaricators  from  the  Time  of  St.  Sylvcfter , 


except  Celeftinus  V. 

The  Becards  and  Bechines  (the  one  Monks  and 
the  other  Nuns)  appeared  in  1299,  under  Pope  Boni¬ 
face  VIII.  they  had  for  Author  one  Bogonatus.  They 
pretended  that  a  Man  could  become  impeccable  in  this 
Life  ;  and  therefore  was  no  longer  obliged  to  fad  and 
pray  ;  neither  could  he  increafe  in  Grace,  (Ac. 

Walter  Lolard ,  who  appeared  in  the  Year  1309,  under 
Pope  Clement  V.  was  of  Opinion,  that  God  had  unjuftly 
condemn’d  Lucifer. 

The  Flagellants  appear’d  in  1352  j  under 
Pope  Innocent  V.  and  tiled  to  lay,  that  none  but  thole 
who  were  baptized  in  their  own  Blood,  by  whipping 
themfelves  with  knotted  Cords,  would  be  faved.  I  hey 
befides  defpifed  the  Sacraments,  and  other  good 

orics  tsfc • 

I  find  in  the  Index,  John  Wickliff. \  an  Engliftman , 
who  appeared  in  the  Year  1372,  ranked  among  the 
Heretic  ks.  1  alfo  find  him  condemn’d  as  fuch  in  the 
eighth  Sclfion  ol  the  Council  of  Conflancc. 

"John  Hus,  a  Bohemian ,  is  alfo  found  in  the  Index  a- 
moiig  the  if  ere  ticks  j  and  his  Sentiments  are  condemn’d 
as  heretical  in  the  fifteenth  Scfiion  oi  the  Council  of 
Conflancc ,  held  in  1412. 

The  Hussites  divided  themfelves  into  feveral  difie- 
rent  Seifs ;  lor  lb  me  of  them  were  called  Or  elites  \ 
others  7 haborites  \  others  Orphans  \  others  Adamites ,  or 
Pi  chords,  becaufe  they  had  for  Chief  a  certain  French¬ 
man,  called  Pickard,  who  pretended  that  he  was  the 


Son  of  God,  and  called  himfelf  Adam . 

Bernard  of  Luxembourg ,  places  in  his  Catalogue  of 
Hereticks,  Herman  Rufwich ,  a  Dutchman  born,  who  in 
the  Year  1492,  under  Pope  Alexander  VI.  publilhed  that 
the  Soul  dies  with  the  Body  ;  that  there  is  no  Hell  •,  that 
Chrift  was  a  Fool ;  that  our  Faith  was  fabulous,  and  the 
Gofpel  falfe. 

Martin  Luther,  is  alfo  placed  in  the  Index  as  a  Here- 
tick,  and  condemned  as  fuch  by  the  Council  of  Trent  • 
but  as  he  is  confidercd  by  the  Reformed  as  one  of  their 
Apoftles,  and  I  write  in  a  Proteftant  Country,  I  leave 
to  the  two  oppofite  Parties,  to  difpute  which  of  them  is 
in  the  Right  •,  though  I  defign  to  give  under  the  Let¬ 
ter  L,  an  entire  Treatife  of  the  Origin,  Progrefs,  (jc . 
of  Luthcranifm. 

Andrew  Carlo]} ad,  I.uther\  firftDifciple,  accompanies 
likewife  his  Mailer  in  the  Index,  as  an  Heretick  of  the 
firfl  Clals ;  and  is  condemned  as  liich  in  the  Council 
of  Trent. 

Balthafar  Pacimontanus ,  and  Bernard  Rothman,  infti- 
tuted  the  Se6l  o (  Anabaptifts,  in  the  Year  1527,  under 
Pope  Cletnent  VII.  they  denied  the  Validity  of  Infant- 
Baptifm,  and  pretended  that  if  they  had  been  baptized, 
they  Ihould  be  rebaptized  when  they  arrived  at  the  Age 
of  Difcretion. 

I  alfo  find  Philip  Melanfthon  in  the  Index.  Fie  com- 
pofed  the  Confefiion  of  Aufbourg,  in  1536;  whence 
thofe  who  followed  it  were  called  Confejfionifts. 

I  have  given  a  whole  Treatife  of  Calvinifm ,  which 
had  for  Author  John  Calvin,  who  has  likewife  a  particu¬ 
lar  Place  in  the  Index  j  and  was  fulminated  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent. 

Michael  Servetus ,  born  in  Spain ,  appeared  in  the 
Year  1 550,  under  Pope  Julius  III.  while  he  was  y.et  but 
25  Years  of  Age,  he  boafled  of  being  a  very  great  Pro¬ 
phet.  He  wrote  feven  Books,  Of  the  Errors  of  the 
Trinity,  in  which  he  pretended,  that  there  was  no  real 
Generation  in  God,  nor  a  perfonal  Diflinclion:  That 
Men  were  not  to  be  baptized  till  they  were  30  Years  of 
Age.  At  lall  he  was  burnt  alive  at  Geneva,  by  Calvhh 
Order,  in  1555. 

David  George ,  born  at  Delphi  in  Holland,  preached 
in  1558,  under  Pope  Paul  IV.  that  he  was  a  very  great 
Prophet,  even  greater  than  Jefus  Chrift  the  Son  of  God. 
That  he  would  rife  three  Years  after  his  Death,  and 
then  rellore  the  Kingdom  of  Ifrael.  But  he  has  been 
dead  almoil  two  hundred  Years,  and  is  not  rifen  yet, 
and  in  all  Appearance  will  not  till  the  laft  Day,  when 
he  will  be  condemned  to  eternal  Punifhments,  with  all 
the  other  Impoflors  like  him. 

Gafpard  Swcnkfeld,  one  of  the  Confeffionifts,  pub* 
Jifhed  in  1564,  under  Pope  Pius  IV.  that  the  human 
Nature  of  Chrift  had  been  changed  after  his  Afccnfion, 
into  the  divine,  (Ac. 

Andrew  Oftander ,  one  of  the  Con  feflion  ills,  but  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Conlelfionifls  themfelves,  taught  in  1566, 
that  the  Charity,  Juflice,  and  Wiftlom  of  Man,  are  the 
proper  Efience  ol  God  and  that  juflifics  Men,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  divine  Nature  only. 

J.  Brentins,  a  Confefiionill,  taught  in  1572,  under 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  that  the  Humanity  of  Chrift,  from 
his  Incarnation,  has  always  been  every  where  ;  whence 
the  Ubiqucftis. 

Matthias  Fine ci us,  the  principal  Author  of  the  Cen¬ 
turies  of  Magdebtirgh,  publi filed  in  the  Year  1577, 
under  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  that  the  Original  Sin  was 
a  Subfiance. 


Quin  tin  Piccard ,  Chief  of  the  Sedl  of  the  Libertines  \ 
publilhed  in  1585,  under  Pope  Sixtus  V.  that  it  was 
lawful  to  diffemble  one’s  Faith  and  Religion,  and  to 
communicate  with  every  Body  :  That  there  was  but 
one  Spirit  immortal :  That  the  Angels,  and  Souls  ol 
Men  were  not  immortal:  That  Chrift  did  not  really 
die  on  the  Crofs,  but  in  Appearance  only,  (Ac. 

Valentin  Gentilis ,  renewing  Arianifm,  began  to  teach 
in  155K,  that  the  three  divine  Perfons  were  three  eter¬ 
nal  Spirits,  different  in  an  eflcntial  Number  \  but  that 
the  Father  -/as  greater  than  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Gholi. 

Francis  David,  taught  in  1605,  under  Pope  V. 

1  that 


r 


►Int  none  but  the  Father  was  a  true  God ;  the  Son  and 
Holy  Ghoft  being  only  the  Virtues  of  God,  not  at  all  di- 
[iind  from  the  Perfon  of  the  Father,  either  by  Relation 
r  £{fence.  That  Chrifi  was  a  pure  Man,  and  was  cal¬ 
led  the  Word  of  God,  only  becaufe  he  preached  the 

Word  of  God. 

The  Socinians,  are  a  modern  Se£t  of Antitrinitarians, 
who  in  thcfe  Ages  have  revived  foine  of  the  Errors  of 
paulus  Samofatenus ,  Pbotinus ,  and  Arius whence  they 
•ire  alfo  occafionally  called  Arums,  Photinians, ,  &c.  tho’ 
in  many  RefpeCts  different  from  them  all. 

fauftus  Socimis,  a  Gentleman  of  Sienna,  whence  they 
take  their  Name,  was  not  the  firft  Author  of  the  SeCl ; 
he  himfelf  affirms,  in  his  Letter  to  Martin  Vodatt, ,  wrote 
in  1548,  that  he  advances  no  Dogma  but  what  had 
been  publiflied  by  others  before  him,  even  in  Poland, 
ere  he  came  to  fettle  there.  The  Truth  is,  he  may;  be 
rather  faid  to  have  refined  by  his  Subtilties,  on  the  No¬ 
velties  that  already  prevailed  there  in  his  Time,  than  to 

have  invented  a  new  Herefy. 

In  his  Life,  wrote  by  a  Polijh  Knight,  we  read,  that 

he  had  not  applied  himfelf  to  the  Study  of  Philofophy 
and  Divinity,  nor  had  ftudied  any  Thing  but  Logiclc, 
rill  35  Years  of  Age  :  But  had  /pent  the  greateft  Part  of 
his  Life  at  the  Court  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany . 
Upon  his  retiring  thence,  he  began  to  think  of  Religion  ; 
and  poffeifed  as  he  was  with  the  Writings  of  his  Uncle 
Lelitis  Socbius ,  he  formed  a  Syftem  thereon.  Lclius  had 
explain’d  the  firft  Words  in  the  Gofpel  of  St.John,  In 
the  Beginning  was  the  IVord  by  thefe.  In  the  Beginning 
•was  the  Evangelical  Word ;  as  if  the  Beginning  there 
ipoke  of,  was  only  the  Beginning  of  the  Gofpel. 

This  Interpretation,  never  heard  of  in  all  Antiquity, 
is  followed  by  Faujlus,  on  his  Comment  on  the  fourteen 
firft  Verfes  of  that  Gofpel.  He  adds,  that  he  who  is 
called  Word ,  had  not  been  from  all  Eternity,  nor  even 
before  the  Creation  of  the  World  ;  but  that  by  Word 
muft  be  meant  the  Man  JeJus  Chrifi ,  God  born  of  the 
Virgin,  under  the  Emperor  Augufius.  But  this  is  a  Para¬ 
dox,  which  all  his  Followers  do  not  equally  come  into. 
However,  they  all  deny,  not  only  the  Divinity  of  JeJus 
Chrifi ,  but  the  Exiftence  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  the  My- 
ftery  of  the  Incarnation,  Original  Sin,  and  Grace. 

Their  Sentiments  are  exprefled  at  large  in  their  Cate- 
chifm,  printed  feveral  Times,  under  the  Title  of  Cate - 
chefis  Ecclejtarum  Polonicarum,  unum  Deutn  Patrem  tllius 
qtte  Filium  unigenitum,  tom  cum  Santto  Spirt  tit,  ex  faerd 
Scripturd  confitentium,  i.  e.  the  Catechifm  of  the  Polijh 
Churches,  confeffing  from  the  Scripture,  one  only 
God  the  Father,  and  his  only  Son,  together  with 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Socinians  are  divided  on  feveral  Articles ;  fome 
of  them  leave  Socintts ,  as  to  what  regards  the  Worlliip 
offer’d  to  JeJus  Chrifi ,  not  being  able  to  conceive  how 
divine  Worfliip  iliould  be  given  a  mere  Man. 

The  Herefy  of  the  Socinians  fpread  exceedingly  in  Po¬ 
land,  Lithuania,  Tranfilvomia,  and  the  neighbouring 
Places.  Racow  was  their  chief  School ;  and  there  all  their 
firft  Books  were  publiflied.  But  they  were  exterminated 
out  of  Poland  in  1655  •,  fince  which  Time  they  have 
chiefly  flicker'd  in  Holland',  where,  however,  their  pub- 
lick  Meetings  have  been  prohibited :  But  they  find  Means 
to  conceal  thcmfelvcs  under  the  Names  of  Arminians  and 


Anahaptifis , 

Tiie  Arminians  are  accoimtcdHercticks,  even  by  the 

Calvin ifis  thcmfelvcs,  from  whom  they  feparated. 

The  Arminians  appeared  firft  in  Holland,  and  are 

fometimes  alfo  called  Rcmonfirants ,  by  Reafon  of  a  Re- 

nionflrance  which  they  preferred  to  the  States  General, 

in  1 61 1,  wherein  the  chief  Articles  of  their  Faith  were 
laid  clown. 


fiie  later  Arminians  carried  Things  further  than  Armi- 
nmc  himfelf,  and  even  came  very  near  the  Socinianifin , 
specially  under  Simon  Epijcopius.  —  When  the  Calvinifis 
upbraided  them  for  renewing  an  antient  Herefy,  already 
condemned  in  the  Pelagians,  and  Semi- Pelagians  j  they 
replied,  that  the  mere  Authority  of  Men  could  not  be  al¬ 


lowed  a  legitimate  Proof  any  where  but  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  ;  that  it  was  not  enough  to  fhew  any  Opinion  had 
been  condemned,  without  fhewing  it  had  been  con¬ 
demn’d  juftiy. 

On  this  Principle,  the  Arminians  retrencli  Abundance 
of  thofe  called  fundamental  Articles  of  Religion.  Not 
finding  them  all  dearly  exprefled  in  the  Scripture,  they 
laugh  at  all  the  Catechifms  and  Formula’s  of  Faith, 
which  the  former  would  reftrain  them  to  \  and  were  con¬ 
demn’d  at  the  famous  Synod  of  Dort,  held  in  1618, 
whereat  Divines  from  mofl  of  the  reformed  Churches 
were  prefent. 

Many  among  them  have  quitted  the  DoCtrine  of  their 
Mafter,  relating  to  the  Point  of  eternal  Ele&ion  and 
Predeftination. 

Arminius  taught  that  God  elected  the  Faithful  out  of 
his  Foreknowledge  of  their  Faith  :  But  Epijcopius,  and 
others,  thinks  he  eleCts  no  Perfon  from  all  Eternity* 
and  only  ele&s  them  at  the  Time  when  they  a&ually  be¬ 
lieve.  They  fpeak  very  ambiguoufly  of  the  Preference 
of  God,  which  was  the  principal  ftrong  Hold  of  Armi¬ 
nius.  They  look  on  the  DoCtrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  a 
Point  not  neceffary  to  Salvation  ;  and  many  of  them 
held  there  is  no  Precept  in  Scripture,  by  which  Vte  are 
enjoin’d  to  adore  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  and  that  JeJus  Chrifi 
is  not  equal  to  God  the  Father.  In  which  they  approach 
very  near  Ariatiijm.  And  they  generally  avoid  the  Words, 
Sat  is  fall  ion  oj  JeJus  ChriSi,  which  fome  Charge  with  So- 
cinianijm.  Though  Epijcopius  declares,  that  JeJus  Chrifi 
has  made  Satisfaction  to  God,  Jo  far  as  to  render  him 
propitious  to  Mankind. 

They  pre/s  with  a  great  deal  of  Earneftnefs,  a  gene¬ 
ral  Toleration  of  all  thofe  who  profels  the  Chriftian  Re¬ 
ligion  ;  maintaining  that  all  Chrifiians  are  agreed  in  the 
efiential  Points *  and  that  as  it  has  never  been  decided 
by  any  infallible  Authority,  which  of  the  many  Ways  is 
the  true  one,  and  the  moft  agreeable  to  the  Word  of 
God,  they  ought  all  to  combine  on  the  fame  Footing, 
to  compofe  one  Church,  without  obliging  any  to  quit 
their  own  Sentiments,  or  embrace  thofe  of  others. 

Their  principal  Writers  are  Arminius,  Epijcopius ,  and 
Grotius ,  to  which  may  be  added  Curcelleus ,  who  has 
collected  a  Syftem  of  Theology,  out  of  the  large  diffu- 
five  Writings  of  Epijcopius ,  with  the  Addition  of  many 
Things  of  his  own.  Though  Curcelleus,  it  muft  be 
owned,  is  ranked  by  the  Socinians  among  their 
Writers. 

Note,  That  as  I  have  often  mention’d  the  Word  Index, 
at  the  End  of  this  Tread fe.  I’ll  conclude  it  with  in¬ 
forming  the  Readers  what  the  Index  is. 

The  Index,  or  Indice,  is  the  Denomination  of  a 
Congregation  at  Rome,  wliofe  Bufinefs  is  to  examine 
Books,  and  to  put  fucji  as  they  think  fit  to  prohibit 
the  Reading  and  Selling  of,  into  an  Index. 

Indices,  ox  Expurgatory  Indices,  is  the  Name  by 
which  the  Catalogue  of  prohibited  Books  are  called  *, 
among  which,  however,  there  is  this  Difference,  that 
fome  are  condemn’d  purely  and  abfolutcly,  and 
others  only  Donee  corrigantur,  till  they  be  corrected. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  was  the  firft  who  procured  an 
Index  to  be  publiflied  of  the  Books  condemned  by 
the  Inquifition  of  Spain .  Pope  Paul  IV.  took  the 
Hint,  and  in  1559  i  ordered  the  Congregation  of  the 
holy  Office  at  Rome  to  print  a  lecond.  Pins  V. 
recommended  the  Matter  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
who  made  another.  After  this  the  Duke  of  Alva  pro¬ 
cured  another  to  be  printed  at  Antwerp,  in  1575. 
Clement  VIII.  in  1596,  publiflied  a  very  copious  one, 
called  by  the  Name  of  the  Roman  Index.  —  There  were 
two  others  publiflied  in  1583,  and  1612,  by  the 
Cardinals  Gtiiroci  and  Sandoval  \  and  feveral  01  hers 
by  the  Inquifitors  and  Mailers  of  the  facred  Palace. 
The  moll  confidcrablc  of  all  the  Indices ,  is  that  of 
Sottomayor ,  which  was  made  for  all  the  States  fubjeCt 
to  the  King  ol  Spain,  and  comprehends  all  the 
others,  coming  down  as  low  as  the  Year  1667. 
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T  T  IERO  GLYPH  ICK,  from  the  Greek  tyfr, 
JT1  'freer,  holy,  and  yXvtyiv,  fculpere,  to  engrave,  is 
a  Symbol  or  myftick  Figure,  ufed  among  the  antient 
Egyptians,  to  cover,  or  conceal  the  Secrets  of  their 
Theology. 

Hieroglyph} cks  are  diftinguifhed  from  Symbols,  in  that 
Plteroglyphicks  are  properly  Emblems,  or  Signs  of  divine, 
facrecl,  or  fupernatural  Things  *,  and  Symbols  are  Signs 
of  fenfible,  and  natural  Things. 

As  the  Hteroglyphicks  of  the  Egyptians ,  were  moft  of 
them  Figures  of  the  Planets,  of  the  different  Parts  of  the 
human  Body,  and  of  Animals  in  different  Shapes  and. 
Attitudes,  each  different  Shape  or  Attitude,  though  of 
the  fame  Animal,  fignifying  a  different  Thing  *,  Til  ex¬ 
plain,  in  this  Treatife,  feveral  of  them,  efpecially  the 
moft  remarkable,  and  the  Explication  thereof  is  nioft 
interefting,  and  moft  capable  to  flatter  agreeably  our  Cu- 
riofity,  beginning  by  the  Planets  ;  taking  only  Notice  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon . 

The  Sun  ffig,  i.)  was  a  Hteroglyphick  which  had  feve¬ 
ral  Significations  *,  for  it  has  been  often  ufed  both  by  the 
Pagans  and  Chriftians ,  to  fignify  a  fupreme  Being,  and 
fome  of  the  Pagans  have  even  adored  him  as  fuch  ;  cf- 
pecially  the  Perpans.  Pythagoras  and  Hefiod ,  wanted 
that  he  fhould  be  refpefted  as  fomething  above  a  hu¬ 
man  Apprchenfion. 

Among  the  Chriftians,  St.  Gregory  the  Theologian 
teaches,  that  God  is  among  the  intcllcftual  Creatures, 
what  the  Sun  is  among  the  fenfible  ones.  St.  John,  St. 
Paul ,  and  St.  Denis  the  Areopagite ,  make  often  a  Com- 
parifon  between  God  and  the  Sun. 

The  Sun  was  alfo  the  Hteroglyphick  of  Truth,  be- 
caufe  of  its  Simplicity,  Viftbility,  and  Naked nefs,  which 
have  all  an  Affinity  with  Truth. 

■  He  is  employed  by  the  Chriftians  to  fignify  Jefns 
Cbriff ,  whom  they  call  the  Sun  of  Right  coufnefs. 

Nothing  more  proper  than  the  Sun  to  fignify  Lights 
fince  himfelf  is  the  Source  of  Light. 

He  was  a  Hteroglyphick  among  the  Romans  of  the 
fovereign  Majefty  of  the  Empire. 

Archcmides ,  lib.  i.  c.  36.  fays  that  he  was  the  Hierogly - 
phick  of  the  human  Life  :  That  to  Chew  the  Tranquility  of 
that  Life,  he  was  reprefen ted  in  his  full  Glory  •,  darken’d 
and  cloudy,  to  fignify  Troubles  and  Inquietude. 

The  Sun  was  alfo  a  Hierogly  phick  of  the  Revolution  of 
the  whole  Year,  as  regulating  the  Scafbns  by  his  Courlc. 

When  the  Egyptians  wanted  to  fignify  a  Woman  with 
Child,  or  lying  in,  they  reprefented  the  Sun  divided  in 
two,  with  a  Star  in  the  Middle  of  the  Divifion,  for  a 
Hicroglypbi ck  of  the  Child  in  the  Womb  of  its  Mother-, 
not  only  bccaufe  they  compared  the  Belly  fituatcd  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Body  to  the  Sun  ;  but,  likcwifc,  bccaufe 
they  were  of  Opinion  that  he  vivifies  all  Sorts  of  Con¬ 
ceptions  •,  imagining  befides,  that  a  Star  borrows  its 
Light  from  the  Sun,  as  a  Child  receives  its  Aliments 
from  its  Mother. 


The  Moon,  (2)  was  a  Hierogly  phick  of  human  Life, 
bccaufe  its  Face  changes  every  Day,  like  that  of  the 
human  Life. 

Tin*  Cluiftian  Church  makes  it  the  Hierogly  phick  of 
the  A  fie  mb  ly  ol  the  Faithful,  which  is  enlightened  by 
the  divine  1  ,ight  of  the  Sun  of  Right  coufnefs  Jcfus  Christ , 
like  the  Moon  is  enlightened  by  that  ol  the  Sun. 

The  Moon  was  among  the  Pagans,  a  Hieroglyphic k 
likcwifc  of  Eternity,  bccaufe  it  feems  to  have  a  perpetual 
Rotation. 

On  fome  of  Vauftina\  Medals  is  reprefented  a  Figure, 
holding  a  Gown  with  the  Left-Hand,  and  with  the 
right  a  fmail  Mini,  with  the  Moon  placed  a-top,  with 
this  Legend,  /Ivij.  u  n  it  as,  Eternity. 

On  fume  of  t holt*  of  the  Emperor  Scvcrtis  is  another 
Figure,  lifting  up  the  Moon  with  his  Right-Hand,  and 
this  1  .e'gav!,  I'mijTATi  August,  to  the  Eternity 


of  Augufius, 


For  a  Hteroglyphick  of  the  Month,  the  Egyptians 
painted  the  Moon  her  Horns  downwardsv 

On  the  Medals  of  Antoninus  Pius ,  is  reprefented  a 
human  Figure  wanting  to  lay  hold  of  the  Moon  with  his 
two  Hands,  the  Moon  with  her  Horns  downwards, 
and  in  her  Difk,  three  fmall  Protuberances.  Under 
the  Feet  of  the  Figure  backwards,  are  three  Ears  of 
Corn  ;  forwards,  a  Crocodile  having  her  Plead  erc&ed. 
towards  the  Figure.  The  Legend  Alexandria,  which 
in  all  Appearance,  reprefented  Egypt. 

The  Egyptians  made  a  Star  one  of  the  Hierogly phicks , 
to  fignify  God ;  becaufe  they  imagined  that  the  fixed 
Stars  gave  the  Motion  to  the  inferior  Heavens,  as  God 
does  to  all  created  Beings.  It  is  perhaps  for  that  Rea- 
fon,  that  we  fee  on  the  Coin  of  Pertinax  an  Image  with 
the  Hands  lifted  up  to  ITeaven,  towards  a  large  Star, 
with  this  Legend,  Prov.  Deor.  cos.  II.  by  the  Provi¬ 
dence  of  the  Gods  twice  Conful. 

From  the  Planets  and  Stars,  HI  pafs  to  the  Parts  of 
the  human  Body,  beginning  at  the  Head. 

The  principal  Hteroglyphick  of  the  Head  has  always 
been  to  fignify  the  Beginning  of  fomething. 

A  Head  with  a  Diadem  is  the  Hierogly  phick  of  Sove¬ 
reignty  :  It  is  likcwifc  die  Hteroglyphick  of  Riches,  Secu¬ 
rity,  Profperity,  and  Providence. 

Note,  That  Pier  ins  fays,  that  he  has  fecn  a  Draught  of 
one  of  the  Standards  of  the  Emperor  Pheodofms,  which 
reprefented  a  Table  loaded  with  Books  ranged  in  Or¬ 
der,  fome  marked  with  certain  Characters,  fhewing, 
as  he  fuppofes,  the  Contents  thereof,  and  others  which 
had  no  Chara&ers.  In  that  Table  was  a  little  Emi¬ 
nence,  in  the  Middle  whereof  were  two  Genies  flip- 
porting  a  large  Round,  with  a  Head  like  that  of  a 
Man,  and  this  Infcription,  Divine  Providence. 
At  each  Corner  of  the  Table  was  a  Head  like  this  ; 
that  on  the  Right  a-top  with  this  Infcription,  Virtue  j 
that  on  the  Left  with  this.  Science;  that  on  the 
Right  at  Bottom  with  this  Infcription,  Authority; 
that  on  the  Left  with  this.  Felicity.  The  fame 
Author  imagined,  that  thefe  Hieroglyphicks  concerted 
under  the  Chriftian  Emperors,  fignified,  that  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  our  Adlions  comes  firft  from  God,  and 
that  we  mult  next  afk  for.  his  Afiiftance  to  help  us 
in  perfevering,  without  which  it  is  a  facrilegious  Te¬ 
merity  to  flatter  ourfelves  with  any  Hopes  of  afting 
with  Slicccfs. 


Tiie  Corinthians  ufed  to  reprefent  Fear  with  the  Head 
of  Medufa,  which  the  Emperor  Domitian  ufed  to  carry 
before  his  Bread,  with  a  Dcfign  of  rendering  himfdt 
formidable  to  the  whole  World. 

Wc  find  on  feveral  Coins,  that  the  City  of  Rom  was 
reprefented  by  the  Head  of  a  Woman,  with  a  Helmet. 

The  Egyptians  fignified  watching,  by  two  Heads,  one 
of  a  Man  looking  inwards,  and  the  other  of  a  Woman 
looking  outwards,  whereby  they  pretended  that  the  Devil 
had  no  Power  to  offend  them. 

You’ll  find  often  on  antient  Monuments  two  Heads, 
with  thefe  Letters  DM,  whereby  is  underftood  that  the 
'filing  is  confecratcd  to  the  infernal  Gods ;  i.  c.  to  ihofe 
who  arc  Tutelaries  or  Protectors  ol  the  Dead. 

Pollux  mentions  the  Coin  of  Tcnedos ,  whereon,  on 
one  Side,  were  represented  two  Heads,  and  on  the  othci 
a  Hatchet,  to  fignify  the  rigorous  Puniflimenc  infiidlal  by 
a  King  ol  ‘Tcnedos  on  his  own  Son  conviflcd  ol  Adultery, 
according  10  a  Law  himfelf  had  made  again!!  Adulterers. 

By  the  double  J  lead  of  Janus,  fo  famous  among  the 
Romans ,  fome  imagine  that  Prudence  and  Popularity 
were  reprefented. 

On  a  certain  Roman  Medal  was  represented  a  Janus 
with  two  I  leads ;  on  the  Reverie  a  Chariot  drawn  by 
four  l'lorics,  carrying  Jupiter  armed  with  his  Thunder* 
and  this  Legend,  Roma,  which  was  the  Seal  ol  the  Ro¬ 
man  ILm  niblick. 
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Dn  a  Piece  of  Silver  a  Janus  with  two  Heads,  with 
Legend  L.  E.  M.  F.  O.  V.  R.  on  the  Reverfe,  a 
Trophv  with  a  Whip,  and  a  Scepter  gamilhed  at  the 
•End  with  a  Serpent,  and  Rome  near  it,  which  puts  aci- 

vick  Crown  on  the  Trophy. 

Some  imagine,  that  the  Janus's  found  in  feveral  Places, 
with  two  Heads,  without  Hands  or  Feet,  mounted  on 
a  quadrangular  Column  (5)  large  a-top,  and  always  go- 
:„<!■  in  diminilhing  ’to  the  Bottom,  is  the  Hieroglyphic/: 


of  Conftancy.  r  _  .  .  ,  . 

The  Interpreters  of  Heftod  are  or  Opinion,  that  the 

Germ  with  three  Heads ,  fignify  the  Moon  :  Others  the 

Month  divided  into  Hones ,  Ides ,  and  Calends. 

The  Figure  with  f even  Heads ,  (6)  is  the  Hieroglyphick 

of  a  Man  verfed  in  all  Sorts  of  Sciences. 

The  Head  of  znAfson  a  human  Body,  was  the  Hie- 

roglyphick  of  Ignorance. 

The  Back ,  was  a  Hieroglyphick  of  Flight. 

The  Egyptians  made  the  Eye  the  Hieroglyphick  of 
juftice.  '  Chryfippus  gives  bright  and  quick  Eyes  to  ju- 
ftice,  which  never  wink. 

The  Eye  was  alfo  the-  Hieroglyphick  of  our  Concep¬ 


tions. 

An  Eye  engraved  on  the  Sole  of  a  Shoe,  was  an  Hie¬ 
roglyphick  for  an  Atheift. 

Eyes  without  Eye-lafhes,  was  the  Hieroglyphick  of  a 
lafeivious  Perfon,  becaufe  the  Egyptians  were  of  Opinion, 
that  in  Debaucheries  of  that  Kind,  the  Hair  ufed  ta  fall. 

The  Right-Eye  open,  was  a  Hieroglyphick  to  lignify 
Life,  and  the  Eye  Unit,  a  Hieroglyphick  to  reprefenc 
Death. 

The  Eye-brows ,  were  a  Hieroglyphick  of  Severity. 

The  Lacedemonia7is  gave  four  Ears  and  four  Hands  to 
Apollo ,  to  fignify  Wifdom,  of  which  chat  God  wa^  the 
Hieroglyphick . 

An  Ear  open  was  a  Hieroglyphick  of  Obedience ;  and 
an  Ear  Hope,  one  of  Obftinacy. 

A  Tongue ,  guided  by  a  Hand,  found  reprefented  on 
fome  Obelifks,  was  a  Hieroglyphick  of  Eloquence. 

A  Tongue  on  an  Altar  reprefented  Sleep. 

Homer  fays,  Iliad  3.  that  Tongues  cut ,  fignified 
Silence. 

The  Egyptians ,  to  give  to  tinderftand  that  a  Thing 
had  been  (lightly  tafted,  propofed  the  Hieroglyphick  of 
a  T 'ongue ;  the  Tip  whereof  pa  (Ted  between  the  fore  T  eeth  j 
and  reprefented  an  entire  Tafte  by  the  Entrance  of  the 
Throat  adhering  to  the  Root  of  the  Tongue. 

Ariftamler,  lib.  1.  c.  33.  fays,  that  the  Mouth  is  a 
Hieroglyphick  of  a  Houfe,  the  Teeth  reprefenting  the 
Inhabitants  thereof. 

A  Heart  hanging  on  the  Neck,  was  a  Hieroglyphick  of 


Sincerity. 

The  Egyptians ,  to  fignify  the  Inundation  of  the  Nile, 
reprefented  a  Heart,  with  a  Tongue  fixed  to  it. 

Egypt  was  often  reprefented  by  a  Heart  placed  on  an 
Altar. 

The  Egyptians ,  according  to  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
reprefented  Rage  or  Indignation  by  a  Heart  placed  on  a 
Gridiron. 

By  the  Back-bone  they  fignified  a  flrong  Inclination 
to  Luxury,  becaufe  they  imagined  that  the  Seed  falls 
from  the  Brain  through  the  Vcrtebr (c  into  the  Tefticles, 

By  the  Penis,  reprefented  on  fo  many  Pyramids  or 
Obelifks,  they  gave  to  underftand,  the  Valour  or  Cou¬ 
rage  of  the  Perlons  buried  under,  or  near  thofe  huge 
Malles  of  Stones. 

The  Ma trice,  was  a  Hieroglyphick  to  fignify  a  Perfon 
who  had  been  vanqui fried  thro*  Cowardice. 

The  An  dents  reprefented  Contincncy,  by  a  Man  Iiold- 
ing  his  Tcfticles  in  his  Hand, 

The  Figure  of  Prtapus,  holding  in  his  Left  Hand  his 
Penis  erected,  and  in  the  Right  a  Caduccc ,  was  a  Hie¬ 
roglyphick  of  the  Sun. 

The  Navel  was,  on  feme  Medals,’  a  Hieroglyphick  of 
Jupiter,  as  i3  feen  on  one  mention’d  by  Pi  crus,  with 
this  Legend,  SEAETJCKIiNT  IIEIKPIAS  ZET£.  Jupiter, 
Cod  of  the  City  of  Picria  in  Scleucia. 

Among  the  Egyptians ,  the  Ilaml  was  an  llicrogly- 
phick  ol  Architecture, 

Voi,.  II. 


The  Wafhing  of  Hands  (fig.  8.)  was  an  Hieroglyphick 
of  Innocence. 

The  Hand  extended,  fignified  Authority  and  Power. 

Both  Hands  in  one’s  Bofoxn,  was  an  Hieroglyphick  of 
Idleneis. 

On  lomc  Medals  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  is  feen  a 
finall  Figure,  holding  in  his  right  Hand  a  Cap,  and  the 
Left  open,  with  this  Legend,  Liberty  of  A uguftus. 

On  the  Coins  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  Piety, 
reprefented  thereon,  has  her  Right  Hand  open  and 
extended,  and  with  the  Left  putting  the  Offering  on 
the  Altar. 

The  Hands  tied  behind  the  Back,  was  a  Hieroglyphick 
of  Captivity. 

Vittory,  feen  on  the  Medals  of  M.  Cato ,  Pro-pretor, 
fitting  with  a  Hand  open  and  extended,  is  a  Hierogly¬ 
phick  of  Peace,  procured  by  good  Councils. 

On  the  Coin  of  Grattan ,  is  feen  a  Hand  extended  to 
a  Woman,  kneeling  on  one  Knee,  with  this  Legend, 
Re  par  at  10  Reipub.  Reparation  of  the  Republick. 

Two  Right  Hands  joined  together,  were  a  Hierogly¬ 
phick  of  Felicity. 

On  the  Coin  of  Adrian ,  that  Goddefs  carries  a  Ca- 
dttcee  in  one  Hand,  and  with  the  other  lays  hold  of  the 
Emperor,  with  this  Legend,  Fe licit.  Ajugusti.  The 
Felicity  of  Auguflus.  But  where  the  fame  Emperor 
feems  to  raife  up  Somebody  kneeling,  the  following  Le¬ 
gend  fliews  what  the  two  Hands  join’d  fignify,  Resti- 
tutori  Gallije,  To  the  Reftorer  of  the  Gauls. 

A  Statue  without  Hands ,  was  the  Hieroglyphick  of  a 
Judge,  therefore  at  Thebes ,  the  Statues  of  Judges  were 
all  without  Hands,  to  fignify  that  Legifiators,  or 
Judges,  fiiould  have  none  for  Bribery  or  Corruption. 

The  Feet  walking  upon  the  Water,  were  among  the 
Egyptians ,  a  Hieroglyphick  of  the  Impoflibility  of  a  Pro¬ 
ject  being  executed. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  the  Feet  fet  firm  on  the  Ground , 
are  an  Hieroglyphick  of  a  ftrong  Foundation. 

The  Egyptian  Priefts  reprefented  the  Winter  Sol  (lice, 
by  two  Feet  in  Fetters,  to  Ihew  that  then  the  Sun  walks 
flower. 

Lame ,  or  diftorted  Feet,  were  a  Hieroglyphick  of 
Iniquity. 

The  Right  Foot  extended,  and  wrapt  up,  was  an  Hie¬ 
roglyphick  of  Retreat,  or  Return  •,  as  it  is  feen  mark’d  on 
a  Roman  Coin,  with  this  Legend,  Fortune  Reduci, 
To  the  Fortune  returned . 

When  we  fee  an  antient  Statue  with  a  Eland  on  his 
Head,  and  as  if  lie  was  playing  with  his  Fingers,  it  is  a 
Hieroglyphick  of  Lafcivioufncfs  and  Effeminacy. 

The  Thumb  extended  downwards,  was,  among  the 
Romans,  an  Hieroglyphick  of  Peace.  Extended  upwards, 
an  Hieroglyphick  of  F  avour. 

A  Hand  without  a  Thumb,  was  an  Hieroglyphick  of  a 
Man  unfit  for  the  Army. 

The  Index  on  the  Mouth ,  was  a  Hieroglyphick  of 
Silence  •,  there  is  a  Statue  of  Titus  Livitts  on  the  Gate 
of  the  Town-EIoufc  of  Padua ,  feen  in  that  Poflure ; 
and  in  all  the  Temples  of  Ifts  and  Serapis,  there  was  an 
Image  holding  his  Finger  on  his  Mouth. 

The  Egyptian  Priefts  reprefented  the  Stomach  by  the 
Middle  Finger',  becaufe  perhaps,  thofe  who  have  gorged 
tht'mfclvcs  with  Victuals,  are  fometimes  forced  to  thrufl 
their  Finger  into  their  Throat,  as  far  as  they  can,  to  cafe 
their  Stomach. 

The  Middle  Finger  extended  was  alfo  a  Hieroglyphick 
of  Infamy. 

The  Annularis  was  a  Hieroglyphick  of  the  Heart,  and 
for  chat  Rcafon  the  Egyptian  Priefts  ufed  cb  adorn  it  with 
a  Ring,  and  perfume  it.  It  is  alfo  the  Hieroglyphick  oi 
Marriage,  of  Slavery,  and  Impetration  when  put  to 
the  Ear. 

Having  examined  all  the  Parts  of  the  human  Body, 
which  the  Egyptians ,  and  other  Nations,  have  bor¬ 
rowed  for  Hi eroglyp hicks,  Pll  pals  to  die  Animals 
which  have  ferved  them  for  the  fame  Ufc,  begin¬ 
ning  by  the  Lyon . 
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The  Lion,  Hieroglyphic k. 

Adwel,  King  of  ‘Thejfalia,  caufed  a  Lion  to  be  joined 
with  a  wild  Boar,  to  fhew  the  Strength  of  the  Imagina¬ 
tion  by  the  Lion ,  and  of  the  Body  by  the  wild  Boar. 

The  Lion  alone  was  alfo  among  the  Egyptians ,  a  Hie- 
r cglyphick  of  the  Strength  of  the  Body. — By  the  Head  of 
a  Lion  they  under  hood  Vigilancy  and  IVatchfulnefs. — To 
fignily  an  excefilve  Rage,  they  reprefentetl  a  Lion  tear¬ 
ing  his  own  Progeny  into  Pieces. 

As  the  Lion  is  very  fearful  of  Fire,  the  Egyptian 
Priefts,  to  fignify  a  Man  poffefled  with  the  fame  Fear, 
reprefented  a  Lion,  carrying  in  his  Mouth  a  fmall  lighted 
Torch. — Pierius  lays,  that  he  faw  at  Rome  that  Hierogly¬ 
phic}:  engraved  on  a  Piece  of  Marble. 

The  Lioncfs  was  moll  commonly  the  Hieroglyphick  of 
a  Proflitute.  —  In  fad,  there  was  at  Corinth ,  joining  a 
Temple  dedicated  to  Venus ,  the  Tomb  of  Lais,  on 
which  was  feen  the  Figure  of  a  Lionels  holding  a  Ram 
between  her  Paws,  to  denote  Lafcivioufnefs. 

A  Lion's  Skin ,  was  the  Hieroglyphick  ol  Virtue. 

On  Antiochus1  s  Coin,  was  feen  a  Lion  almoft  coachant , 
with  an  Owl  flying  upon  him  ;  which  was  an  Hierogly¬ 
phick  i  ignilying,  that  Strength  reprefented  by  the  Lion, 
gives  Way  to  Prudence ,  reprefented  by  the  Owl. 

The  Hieroglyphick  reprefented  on  a  certain  antient 
Coin,  with  this  Legend  MIAHTX1N,  of  the  Melelians , 
has  the  fame  Signification,  where  the  Lion  leans  his  Fore- 
lidc  againtl  the  Ground,  and  upon  it  a  Caducee  Handing 
upright. 

The  Lions  fet  to  the  Chariot  of  Cybcl ,  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  was  an  Hieroglyphick  to  fignily  the  Obedience  due 
from  Children  to  their  Parents.  On  a  Medal  of  Fauftina 
is  feen  Cybel  crowned  with  fcvcral  Towers,  letting  with 
a  Globe  between  her  Hand  and  her  Knees,  and  drawn 
by  Lions,  with  this  Legend,  Matri  Magna; . 

A  Lion  Rampant  (fig.  9.)  is  the  Hieroglyphick  of  Mag¬ 
nanimity. —  Regardant  (fig.  10.)  of  Circumlpedtion  and 
Caution. — Salianl  (fig.  11.)  of  Expedition,  or  Celerity. 
Sejant  (fig.  12.)  of  Council. — Raff  ant  (fig.  13.)  of  Pru¬ 
dence. — Gar  dan  t  (fig.  14.)  of  Defence. 

The  Sphinx  (which  was  feen  at  the  Entrance  of  feveral 
Temples  of  the  Anticnts)  with  the  Head  of  a  Woman, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Body  of  a  I  Aon ,  was  a  Hieroglyphick 
that  llgnified,  that  human  Nature  furpafles  in  Excellency 
all  other  Animals. 


The  Elephant,  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Figure  of  an  Elephant  (fig.  1.5.)  was  among  the 
Egyptians  a  Hieroglyphick  to  fignify  a  King  •,  becaufe  per¬ 
haps  when  thofe  Animals  travel  in  Droves,  the  eld  eft 
marches  always  at  the  1  lead.  —  On  a  Medal  of  C.  Cafar 
is  feen  an  Elephant  with  its  Trunk  erect,  and  a  Serpent 
ready  to  engage*  him.  And  on  another,  a  Serpent 
which  an  Elephant  treads  under  his  Feet,  with  this  Le¬ 
gend,  C A1  s  a  n . — There  is  another  beautiful  Piece  of  Sil¬ 
ver  Coin,  with  the  Figure  ol  Scipio  / Ifricanus ,  with  his 
Helmet  relcmbling  the  Head  ol  an  Elephant ,  underneath 
a  Plough,  with  an  bar  oi  Corn  in  the  Fore-part  thereof  \ 
which  Hieroglyphick  fignifus  the  Triumph  of  Africa,  and 
the  large  Quantity  ol  Corn  and  Provi lions  brought  from 
thence  to  Rowe.  The  Legend  is,  Q.  Met  in.  1. us. 

On  the  Enligns  ol'  the  fifih  Legion  there  were  Ele¬ 
phants  painted,  becaufe,  during  the  Civil  War  between 
C.  (1  .jar  and  /..  Scipio ,  that  1  .eg: on  afked  to  fight  the 
Elephants,  which  they  did  with  much  Glory. 

It  was  decreed  by  the  Senate  and  the  Roman  People, 
that  on  the  Com  <  I  .lugujlus,  fhnuld  be  engraved  a  Cha¬ 
riot  drawn  by  lour  Elephants,  to  fignify  his  Victories  in 
Ajia.  ‘ Tiberius  having  obtained  the  Empire,  did  the 
lame  Honour  to  his  bather,  as  it’  appears  by  this  legend  ; 
Tin.  C.r.sMi  Pivi  A 1; oust.  F.  August.  P.  M.  Tk. 
Pop.  XXIIX.  Divo  August.  S.  P.  QQ{. 

We  fie  on  a  Mi  dal  ol  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius, 
an  Elephant  erecting  his  Trunk  in  Form  of  a  Roof, 
or  making  a  Scmiein  le,  the  End  whereof  inward, 
with  this  Legend,  Munificent!  .\  August!,  the  Mu* 
cnee  <j  cluguflus  \  whence  it  appears  that  the  Elephant 
i.t  that  Pollute,  is  a  Hieroglyphick  to  fignify  Munificence . 


The  Egyptians  reprefented  in  Hieroglyphick  Terms, 
an  Elephant  and  a  Goat,  to  fignify  that  a  prudent  Man* 
avoids  with  Care,  all  that  has  the  icafl  Appearance  of 
Folly.  They  painted  an  Elephant  and  a  Hog,  to  in. 
finuate  that  one  mull  fiy  the  Company  of  Tatlers,  ^ 
the  Elephant  flies  the  Grunting  of  a  Hog,  - —  To  fignily 
a  King  who  pafles  his  Life  in  Luxury  and  Indolence 
they  painted  an  Elephant  hunting  Rats ;  an  Occu- 

very  little  becoming  a  Body  fo  large  and  f0 

The  Rhinoceros  Hieroglyphick . 

Thofe  that  fee  the  Coin  of  Domitian,  marked  with  a 
Rhinoceros,  imagine,  that  it  was  to  applaud  and  pleafe 
that  Prince,  who  was  the  firll  that  caufed  thofe  Animals, 
to  be  fhewn  at  publick  Fealls. 

The  Bull  Hieroglyphick . 

The  Egyptian  Priefts  reprefented  a  Bull  crowned 
with  the  Leaves  of  a  Fig-Tree,  for  a  Hieroglyphick.  of 
Modefly. 

The  Horse  Hieroglyphick. 


pation 

heavy. 


The  firll  of  all  the  Hieroglyphicks  of  a  Horfe,  is  chat 
it  fignifies  War. 

Pegafus,  is  the  Hieroglyphick  of  the  Sun  ;  for  there 
is  a  Pegafus  on  the  Coin  of  the  Emperor  Galienus ,  with 
this  Legend,  Soli  Cons.  Aug.  i.  e.  Auguftus  conf¬ 
er  at  es  it  to  the  Sun.  Tho’  on  fome  other  Coins,  as  on 
thofe  of  Adrian,  of  L.  Papyri  us  Cur  for,  the  Pegafus  is 
thought  to  be  the  Hieroglyphick  of  Fame. 

Some  imagine,  that  the  Horfes  ftampt  on  feme 
Coins  of  Italy,  are  an  Hieroglyphick  fignify ing  that 
Country. 

For  on  fome  of  thofe  Coins,  either  of  Silver  or  Cop¬ 
per,  is  the  I-Iead  of  a  Horfe  bridled,  behind  it  a  Scepter, 
at  the  End  thereof  is  likewife  the  Head  of  a  Horfe,  with 
this  Legend,  Roma.  Unlefs  we  rather  chufe  to  believe, 
that  by  the  Ilorfe  is  underftood  the  Province  of  Mauri¬ 
tania ,  taken  by  Compofition  ^  fince  we  fee  on  the  Coin 
of  Adrian,  a  Ilorfe  led  by  a  Man  on  Foot,  with  this  Le¬ 
gend,  Mauritania. 

Idic  Cephalians  reprefented,  likewife,  a  Horfe  oa 
their  Coin.  The  Athenians  had  reprefented  a  Horfe  on 
one  of  their  Coins,  with  this  Legend,  r'EPX2NO£,  which 
was  a  Hieroglyphick  to  fignify  the  Valour  and  Experience 
of  a  Hero,  in  the  Command  of  the  Cavalry. 

By  the  Representation  of  a  Ilorfe,  the  Egyptian  Priefls 
llgnified  a  prolane  Man. 


The  Dog  Hieroglyphick . 

The  Egyptians  fignified  by  the  Reprefen tation  of  a 
Dog,  a  Theologian  or  Divine. 

Macrobins,  Saturn,  c.  20.  lays,  that  the  Figure  of  a 
Dog ,  was  a  Hieroglyphick  to  fignify  the  Remembrance 
A  Things  pall. 

There  is  a  Medal  of  C.  Man  Hitts,  on  which  is  repre- 
fented  a  Dog  barking  at  him,  which  is  fuppofed  to  fignify 
Confidence  j  becaufe  he  was  fent  by  the  Senate,  to 
mcafurc  the  Frontiers  pf  the  Rcpublick.  —  A  Dog  is  like- 
ivifc  the  Hieroglyphick  of  Fidelity. 

The  Egyptians  reprefented  under  the  Figure  of  a 
Dog ,  their  God  Anubis. 

They  likewife  underftood  by  the  Hieroglyphick  of  a 
Dog,  with  a  Diadem  or  Coroner,  a  Prince  or  Legifiator. 
A  Dog  with  a  Leading- J.aJlj,  was  the  Hieroglyphick  ol  a 
Soldier  ;  the  Lajh  fignifying  the  Oath  of  a  Soldier,  and 
:hc  Dog  his  Duty. 

The  Egyptian  Priefts,  wanting  to  fignify  the  Obedience 
hie  by  a  Servant  to  his  Mailer,  tiled  ‘  to  irpicfent  a 

Dog  turning  his  Head  backward. 

On  a  Medal  of  C.  Poft humus,  is  feen  a  Dog  running 
Vilh  his  Tail  creel,  which  is  an  Hieroglyphick  oi  a  Viiloiy 
;o  come. 

The  Figure  of  a  Man  with  the  Head  oi  a  D&+ 
fig.  1 6.)  is  a  flier oglyphick  of  Impudence. 

The  Monk.  1:  v  Hieroglyphick . 

The  Egyptians  wanting  to  fignify  a  Man  who  dij- 

cm  bled  his  Vii.es,  reprefented  a  Monkey  pilling, 

*  rank* 


* 


H1ER0GL 

rMre  when  he  has  done,  he  covers  his  Urine  with  Earth, 
or  fomething  eife.  By  the  Monkey  they  likewife  fignified 

■a  Lover  of  himfelf. 

The  Hart  Hieroglyphick. 


TPH/CKS. 

•  ^ 

would  reprefent  a  Man  Enemy  of  Learning,  or  of  Mu- 
fick.  The  Egyptians  had  not  ranked’  the  Tyger  among 
their  Hieroglypbicks. 

% 

The  Lynx  Hieroglyphick. 


The  Egyptians ,  by  the  Figure  of  a  Hart ,  reprefented 

Man  deceived  by  Adulation,  or  Flattery.  By  the 
'Hart  and  the  Viper 3  a  panick  Fear.  By  a  Hart  run- 
but  looking  back,  a  Man  who  takes  fome  Refpite 
from  his  Labours.  A  Man  addidled  to  Fornication,  by 
a  Hart ,  his  Genitals  tied.  By  a  Hart  without  Horns,  a 

Man  deprived  of  his  Employments. 

A  Hart  chewing  the  Cud  (fig.  17.)  is  a  Hieroglyphick 

of  a  Man  perfeftly  accomplilhed. 

The  Ant  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Ant  was  the  Hieroglyphick  of  Care  and  Induftry 
of  Forefi^ht ;  of  Conftancy  in  Toils  and  Labours;  ot 
mutual  Companion ;  of  different  Offices  and  Manners  * 

of  Opulence  ;  of  Vain-Glory. 

By  the  Ant ,  and  a  fmall  Bundle  of  Origan ,  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Prieils  fignified  Devaftation. 

The  Hog  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Egyptian  Priefls  underflood  by  the  Figure  of  a 
Hog,  a  dangerous  and  brutifh  Man  ;  by  a  Hog  and  an 
Elephant,  Head  to  Tail,  a  Tatler  *  by  a  Hog ,  the  So- 
phifts  ;  by  a  Hog  wallowing  in  the  Mud,  an  uncivil 
and  ill-bred  Man ;  by  the  fame  Animal,  Luxury  and 
Gluttony.  In  the  Temple  of  Ehcbes ,  there  was  a 
Column  on  which  were  written  leveral  Imprecations  a- 
gainfl  Menis  King  of  Egypt ,  who  had  debauched  his 
Subjects  from  Parcimony  to  Luxury,  from  Modefly  to 
Intemperance,  and  from  Virtue  to  Effeminacy. 

A  Hog  feeding,  was  the  Hieroglyphick  of  an  Epicure. 

The  Goat  Hieroglyphick . 

By  the  Figure  of  a  Goat,  the  Egyptian  Priefls  under- 
flood  a  Pcrfon  quick  of  Hearing.  By  a  Goat  held  by 
the  Hair  under  her  Chin,  a  Riot  (fig.  9.) 

The  Figure  of  Pan,  was  an  Hieroglyphick  of  the  whole 
Machine  of  the  World. 

The  Sheep  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Egyptians  by  the  Figure  of  a  Sheeps  underflood 
Folly. 

The  Figure  of  a  Sheep,  is  likewife  the  Hieroglyphick  of 
Innocence,  of  Good-Nature,  and  Meeknefs. 

The  Wolf  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Figure  of  a  Wolf. \  with  the  End  of  his  Tail  bald, 
was  the  Hieroglyphick  of  a. Man  fallen  into  the  Hands  of 
Iiis  Enemies.  That  of  a  Wolf,  with  his  Tail  between 
his  Legs,  that  of*Sccurity.  That  of  a  Wolf,  which  a 
Mare  kicked  with  her  hind  Feet,  was  the  Hieroglyphick 
of  Abortion.  On  the  contrary,  by  the  Figure  of  a  Wolf 
biting  the  Buttock  of  a.  l  lorfe,  the  Egyptians  underflood 
a  Perlon  railed  from  his  Misfortunes.  To  fignify  a 
Man  an  Enemy  of  Sobriety,  they  reprefented  a  Wolf 
with  his  Mouth  open.  By  a  young  Wolf \  they  under- 
flood  Precipitation.  By  a  Man  holding  a  Wolf  by  the 
Ears,  a  Pcrfon  who  is  irrclohite. 


The  H  y  jk  n  a  Hieroglyphick . 

The  principal  Hieroglyphick  of  the  Hyaena ,  was  to 
fignify  Contention. 

To  fignify  a  victorious  Enemy,  the  TJy.cn a  was  repre- 
fented  fighting,  his  Huntfimn  on  the  Left  Side.  The 
Hyena  was  likewife  the  Hieroglyphick  of  Inconflancy. 
Io  fignify  a  Calumniator  of  Pcrfons  dead,  the  Latins 
rcprelented  the  Hy.vna  digging  a  Grave. 


The  Pantu  v.  it  Hieroglyphick. 

Ehe  Egyptian  Priefls  fignified  Dilfimulation  by  the 
Hgure  ol  a  Panther  \  bccaule  it  was  imagined  the  oihei 
Beads  take  Plcafurc  to  flatter  her. 


Some,  to  fignify  Revenge,  have  painted  a  Tyger  tearing 
Horfc  in  Pieces.  Others  by  a  Eygcr  and  a  Drum , 


The  is  the  Hieroglyphick  of  a  quick  Sight  ’ 

► 

The  Ass  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Egyptian  Priefls  fignified  by  the  Figure  oF  a  Man, 
with  the  Head  of  an  ylfs ,  Ignorance  of  all  Things : 
Therefore  "Jacob  who  had  lived  in  Egypt,  -  and  confc- 
qucntly  was  veiy  well  verfed  in  die  Science  of  Hierogly¬ 
phic  ks,  after  he  had  compared  his  Son  Tffachar  to  an  Afs > 
lays,  that  he’ll  die  within  his  Limits,  becaufe  an  Afs  is  not 
much  ufed  to  travel.  The  Afs  was  alio  a  Hieroglyphick 
of  Stupidity,  and  of  Uncleannels.  . 

A  Running  Afs ,  was  a  Hieroglyphick  of  a  fine  Enter- 
prize  began,  but  foon  negleded  ;  becaufe  the  Gallop¬ 
ing  of  art  ylfs  is  but  fhort. 

The  Egyptians  reprefented  an  Afs  bridled ,  to  fignify 
the  Want  of  a  Capacity  in  a  Man. 

An  ylfs  lying  among  Flowers  and  Perfumes,  was  a 
Hieroglyphick  of  Flattery. 

By  an  Afs  with  a  Whip  behind  her,  fignified  a  Wo¬ 
man  who  forfakes  the  Conjugal  Bed  for  Fear  of  being 
got  with  Child. 

The  Egyptians ,  to  fignify  a  careful  Father,  and  pro¬ 
digal  Children,  reprefented  an  Afs  twilling  a  Cord,  and 
behind  her,  Children  untwifling  it  as  fall  as  flic  twilled  it. 
And  to  fignify  an  induflrious  Hufband  and  a  prodigal 
Wife,  a  Man  making  a  Cord  of  Elay,  and  an  Als  eating 
it  as  fall  as  it  was  twilled.  They  alfo  fignified  their 
King  Ochus ,  a  Prince  of  a  fordid  Avarice,  by  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  an  Afs. 

The  Mule  Hieroglyphick. 

The  moft  common  Signification  of  this  Hieroglyphick 
is  Baftardy,  becaufe  the  Mule  is  not  begotten  of  its  own 
Specie. 

The  Egyptians  reprefented  the  Mule  to  fignify  Steri¬ 
lity;  becaufe  fuppolcd  to  be  incapable  of  Generation. 
Prodigies  were  alio  fignified  by  a  Mule  foaling. 

The  Camel  Hieroglyphick. 

By  the  Cain  el  led  by  a  Child,  was  fignified  a  tradable 
Humour;  and'  illfo  Abflinence  and  Frugality  ;  becaufe 
no  Animal,  of  his  Bigncfs,  eats  fo  little,  and  can  be  fo 
long  without  Eating  or  Drinking. 

The  Hare  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Egyptian  Priefls  underflood  by  the  Figure  of  the 
Hare ,  Vigilancy;  and  likewife  the  Quicknefs  of  Blear¬ 
ing  ;  becaufe  the  Hare  has  the  Ears  longer  than  any 
Animal,  in  Proportion  to  the  reft  of  Iiis  Body. 

The  Hare  was,  befides,  a  Hieroglyphick  of  Fecundity; 
and  of  Solitude. 

The  Egyptian  Priefls  fignified,  by  a  dead  Hare  with 
a  Dog  near  it,  People  difputing  for  Precedency,  or  E- 
mulation  ;  becaufe,  fays  Plutarch ,  a  Dog  which  has  killed 
a  Hare ,  tears  him  with  Plcafurc,  and  delights  in  his  Blood, 

The  Fox  Hieroglyphick. 

By  the  Fox  was  fignified  a  deceitful,  cunning,  trea¬ 
cherous,  and  malicious  Man.  Though  the  Egyptians 
have  not  ranked  it  among  their  Hieroglypbicks. 

The  Anticnts  ufed  to  few  a  Fos  Skin,  with  that  of  a 
Lyon,  to  fignify  a  itrong  Effort  done  with  Art  and  Cun¬ 
ning, 

74he  Castor  Hieroglyphick . 

By  the  Figure  of  this  Animal,  the  Egyptians  fignified 
a  Man  who  had  inlul  ted  a  Woman  ;  bccaule  this  Animal, 

•fued,  cuts  his  Genitals,  and 
,  knowing  very  well  that  they 

are  the  principal  Occafion  of  his  being  purfued. 

The  Mole  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Mole  is  the  common  llicrog'ypbick  of  Blind  ncls ; 
of  a  quick  Hearing,  and  of  Futurity. 


feeing  himfelf  clofcly  pin 
throws  them  far  from  him 


The 
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The  Rat  Hieroglyphic k. 

The  Rat  was  an  Hieroglypbick  of  Ruin  and  Deftruc- 
tion  *,  becaufe  they  are  always  gnawing  fomething 
Night  and  Day. 

The  Egyptian  Priefts  reprefented  the  Rat ,  to  fignify 
Choice  and  Option,  becaufe  of  feveral  Eatables,  he  al¬ 
ways  chufes  the  beft.  —  By  a  dead  Rat ,  they  underftood 
Imbecility  ♦,  becaufe  he  faints  away  for  the  leaft  Indifpo- 
lition.  By  the  Figure  of  a  white  Rat ,  the  Pleafures  of 
Love. 

Some  of  the  Coins  of  Argos,  were  ft  amp  ed  with  the 
Figure  of  a  Rat. 

The  Cat  Hi croglypbick . 

The  Figure  of  a  Moufe ,  taken  or  catched  by  a  Cat , 
fignified  a  Man  fallen  in  the  Hands  of  his  Enemies,  and 
afking  for  Succour. 

The  Egyptians?  by  the  Figure  of  a  Cat,  underftood 
the  Moon  ;  by  that  of  a  She  Cat,  Lubricity. 

A  Cat  of  Synople ,  running,  his  Head  turn’d  backward, 
in  a  Field  Argent,  encompaffed  Gold,  was  the  Enfign 
of  the  Roman  T roop,  called  Augufia. 

The  Serpent  Hieroglyphic ck . 

The  Egyptian  Priefts,  to  fignify  the  World,  repre¬ 
fented  a  Spotted  Serpent  biting  its  Tail ;  pretending  there¬ 
by  to  fhew  the  Immortality  of  Things  created,  whofe 
Beginning  tends  towards  its  End,  and  the  End  returns 
to  the  Beginning. 

By  a  Serpent  which  had  caft  off  his  Skin,  was  fignified 
an  old  Man,  reftored  to  his  priftine  Juvenility. — By 
one  the  7’ ail  under  his  Throat,  was  underftood  Time  ; 
comparing  the  Revolution  of  the  Seafons,  to  the  Cir¬ 
cumvolutions  of  the  Serpent. 

The  Figure  of  a  Serpent,  with  the  Head  of  a  Saker, 
■within  a  Brafs  Hoop,  almoft  in  the  Form  of  the  Greek 
Letter  0,  fignified  the  Mafs  of  the  World. 

The  Basilisk  Hieroglypbick. 

By  the  Figure  of  the  Bafilijk ,  the  Egyptian  Priefts 
underftood  a  Century  and  Eternity  *  becaufe  among  all 
the  Species  of  Serpents,  this  cannot  be  killed  by  Force, 
his  very  Sight  being  mortal  to  Men. 

The  Bafilijk  is  feen  on  fome  Obelifks,  placed  on  a 
Column,  and  his  Bread  ere£t. 

The  Figure  of  the  Bafilijk  fignified  likewife  a  Calum¬ 
niator. 

They  alfo  reprefented  it  to  fignify  that  univerfal 
Spirit,  which  they  imagined  filled  up  the  whole  World. 

By  the  Figure  of  a  Snake,  was  underftood  the  Force 
or  Energy  of  the  Difcourfc,  becaufe  the  whole  Strength 
of  that  Animal ,  was  fuppofed  to  confift  in  his 
Mouth.  • —  It  alfo  fignified  Contumacy. 


By  the  Figure  of  the  Viper,  was  underftood  a  Wife  who 
loves  her  Hufbnnd  no  otherwife  than  for  the  Sake  of 
gratifying  her  Scnfuality  •,  for  the  Female  Viper  (fays 
Horns)  in  her  Copulation  with  the  Male,  thrufts  her 
i  lead  into  his  Throat,  and  overcome  by  the  extreme 
Pk  alii  re  Jhc  feels,  cuts  his  Neck  with  her  Teeth,  and 
kills  him. 


The  Egyptian  Priefts  reprefented  the  Viper  to  fignify 
(Children  who  confpire  againft  their  Parents. 

'l'lu*  Egyptian  Priefts,  to  fignify  that  a  Prince  fhould 
re  fide  in  the  Heart  of  his  Dominions,  and  among  his 
Subjcfts,  placed  a  Viper  round- wife,  and  in  the  Middle 
^hereof,  the  RcprcTcntation  of  a  Palace. 

On  a  Medal  of  the  Emprcis  Julia  Momm<ca,  is  feen 
$he  F  igure  of  a  Woman,  leaning  with  the  Left-Hand  on 
tt  Laiiucc,  and  extending  the  Right  to  a  Serpent,  with 
this  Legend,  Juno  Conse kvatrix,  which  J  fuppofc 
L  a  Hi  croglypbick  of  Dominion  and  Power, 

When  the  Egyptians  wanted  to  fignify  a  Prince, 
whole  Dominion  extended  no  further  than  over  a 
Province  only,  they  reprefented  a  Serpent  cut  in  Pieces. 

To  fignify  a  Prince  inclinable  to  Clemency,  they 
reprefented  a  Serpent  in  Jm  Circumvolutions,  and  biting 
his  Tail.  And  to  fignify  one  whq  had  uk.cn  a  partial* 
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cular  Care  of  his  People,  they  reprefented  a  Serpent 
with  his  Eyes  open,  his  Neck  eretft,  and  raifing  up  jyls 
Breaft. 

Epaminondas  having  been  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Man- 
tinea ,  a  Column  was  eredted  to  his  Memory,  on  the 
Field,  with  a  Buckler,  bearing  the  Figure  of  a  Dragon, 
for  a  Hieroglypbick  of  his  extraordinary  Valour. 

Afia  was  figurated  by  Three  Serpents  ;  which  is  con¬ 
firm’d  by  feveral  Coins  of  Silver,  with  this  Legend  on 
one  Side,  Czesar  Imp.  VII.  and  on  the  Reverie,  Three 
Serpents,  between  them  Vidlory  leaning  on  a  Cufhion 
the  Legend,  Asia  Recepta,  Afta Recover'd. 

The  Caducee  Hieroglypbick. 

This  Hieroglypbick  is  entirely  Egyptian.  —  By  the  Ca¬ 
ducee,  which  is  a  Rod,  garnifhed  with  two  Serpents 
Male  and  Female,  they  underftand  the  Birth  of  Man? 
pretending  that  four  Gods  prefided  at  it,  viz.  Genius* 
Fortune,  Love,  and  Fate.  Others  pretend,  that  by 
the  Caducee,  where  the  Serpents  are  placed  in  a  Pofture 
as  if  they  wanted  to  kifs  one  another,  the  Egyptians  un¬ 
derftood  by  it  Concord  and  Amity. 

The  Cornu  Copia  joined  to  the  Caducee ,  fignify  Feli¬ 
city,  as  is  plainly  feen  on  a  Coin  of  Adrian,  whereon 
the  Caducee  is  reprefented  with  a  Cornu  Copia ,  with  this 
Legend,  Fe  licit  as  Aug.  the  Felicity  of  Auguftus. 
And  on  another  of  the  Emperor  Severus  Macrinns, 
whereon  there  is  a  Figure  with  a  Launce  in  the  Left- 
Hand,  and  a  Caducee  in  the  Right,  with  this  Legend, 
Fe  Lie  it  as  Temporum,  S.  C.  Happy  Time,  for  the 
Order  of  the  Senate.  —  On  one  of  the  Emperor  Vcfpa- 
fian ,  is  reprefented  a  Caducee ,  with  this  Legend,  P.  M. 
Tr.  P.  Cos.  VIII.  i.  e.  Military  Pretor,  Tribune  of  the 
People ,  and  eight  Times  ConfuL  All  thefe  Medals  were 
Hicroglyphicks  of  Peace. 

The  northern  Wind  was  reprefented  by  the  Figure 
of  a  Man  with  Tails  of  Vipers  inftead  of  Feet. 

The  Scorpion  Hieroglypbick. 

The  Egyptian  Priefts  painted  the  Scorpion  and  the  G> 
codile,  to  fignify  two  Enemies  fighting  with  equal  Ad¬ 
vantage.  —  The  Scorpion  was  alfo  a  Hieroglyphic :  d 
Treachery.  • —  A  Scorpion  in  the  Water,  fignified  a  .Ma¬ 
lice  which  could  do  no  Harm. 

The  Scorpions ,  on  fome  Coins  of  Adrian,  is  fuppofed 
to  fignify  Africa. 

The  Salamander  Hieroglypbick . 

By  the  Figure  of  the  Salamander,  the  Egyptian  Priefts 
underftood  a  Pcrfon  environ’d  on  all  Sides  with  Fire,  but 
without  being  hurt  thereby. 

St.  Gregory  Nazianzene,  takes  the  Salamander  for  the 
Hieroglypbick  of  Conftancy ;  for  fhtv  is  fuppofed,  not 
only  to  live  in  the  Middle  of  Fire,  but  likewife  to 
conquer  it  by  extinguifhing  it.  —  She  is  alfo  the  Sym¬ 
bol  of  Love. 

From  thefe  Quadrupeds  and  Rcptils,  I’ll  pais  to  the 
feather’d  Kind,  and  chufe  among  them,  fome  of  chofc 
which  were  made  ufc  of  for  Hicroglyphicks,  beginning 
by  the  Vulture. 


The  Vulture  Hieroglypbick. 

The  Figure  of  the  Vulture  was  made  Ufe  of  by  the 
Egyptian  Priefts,  to  fignify  the  Year;  becaufe  when  the 
Scafon  is  come  for  her  Copulation,  Hie  abftains  5  Days 
from  eating  or  drinking,  remains  120  Days  with  Young 
after  Impregnation,  employs  the  lame  Space  of  Time  in 
feeding  her  Young,  and  remains  the  other  120  Days 
without  any  other  Care  but  of  Jierfelf.  By  the  Figure 
of  a  dead  Vulture,  they  fignified  a  Century,  becaufe 
that  Bird  is  fiippofed  to  live  lb  Jong.  By  the  Vulture 
cocking  up  her  Tail,  and  turning  it  Northwards,  they 
underftood  Nature,  becaule  they  Juppoied,  that  the 
Vultures  being  all  Females,  and  no  Males,  they  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  Wind.  By  the  Vulture  tearing  her  Thighs 
to  Iced  her  Young  withal,  they  reprefented  Pity  and 
Commifcration. 

Plunder 
Vulture. 

The  Egyptian  Priefts  wanting  to  fignify  fomething 

very 


s  alio  rcprclcutcd  by  the  Figure  of  the 
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y  pel-fec5l,  reprefented  a  Vulture  With,  a  Beetle  \  under- 
IJJsicr  by  tliofe  two  Figures,  Pallas  and  Vulcan.  The 
£ime  Injure  reprefented  likewife  the  two  Heinifpheres  *, 

and  Art° anil  Genius.  . 

The  Eagle  77; eroglyphick. 

Tlie  principal  Signification  of  die  Eagle  was 

^The^plgure  of  the  Eagle  is  alfo  employ’d  to  fignify 
an  Apotbeofi ,  —  On  a  Medal,  the  Legend  thereof  is, 
Divi  Aucusti  Pa  this.  Of  the  divine  Auguftus,  Father , 
is  feen  an  Eagle  with  Fire  under  her,  which  is  interpreted 
of  Augttftus' s  Funerals.  On  another  Piece  of  Money, 
the  Legend  whereof  is,  Divus  Pert.  Pius  Pater,  is 
reprefented  an  Eagle  on  a  Globe,  as  wanting  to  fhew, 
that  Auguftus  had  been  carried  into  Heaven  ;  for  the  Le¬ 
gend  on  the  Reverfe  is,  Consecratio.  The  fame  Fi¬ 
gure  is  found,  in  different  Manners,  on  the  Coins  of 
'Antoninus  Pius ,  fometimes  with  the  Thunder  ;  fome- 
times  alfo,  carrying  that  Prince  on  her  Wings  ♦,  and 
fometimes  his  Field-Bed  into  Heaven,  with  this  Legend, 
Consecratio.  On  a  Coin  of  Vefpaftan,  is  feen  an  Ea¬ 
gle  carrying  a  Globe,  and  on  her  Wings  a  Tent 
crowned  a- top  with  Flowers.  On  fome  of  Adrian ,  he 
appears  to  receive  his  Scepter  from  an  Eagle ;  as  he 
had  received  his  Crown  from  Jupiter ,  as  it  appears  by 
this  Legend,  Provide nti a  Deorum,  By  the  Provi¬ 
dence  of  the  Gods.  A  Medal  of  the  Emprefs  Sabina, 
fiiews  an  Eagle  with  the  Thunder,  and  this  Legend, 


CoNSECR  ATIO. 

By  the  Pen-Feathers  of  the  Eagle,  the  Egyptians  under- 
flood  a  dangerous  Power ;  becaufe  they  pretended,  that 
thofe  Feathers,  when  mixed  with  thofe  of  other  Animals, 
bruife,  and,  in  a  Manner,  deftroy  them.  They  alfo  fig*, 
nified  by  the  Eagle,  the  Prince  who  confults  nothing 
clfe  but  his  own  Intereft,  having  no  Regard  to  thofe 
of  his  Subje&s ;  becaufe  that  Bird  is  fuppofed  to  deftroy 
every  Tiling  he  thinks  proper,  to  build  his  Aire  or  Neft. 
They  befides  reprefented  by  the  Eagle ,  a  Perfon  who 
dies  of  Hunger. 

Pindarics  defigns  by  the  Eagle ,  a  quick  Wit,  be¬ 
caufe  no  other  Bird  is  fo  nimble  in  catching  its  Prey. 

The  Egyptian  Priefts  had  another  Hi  eroglyphick,  un- 
derftanding  by  an  Eagle  which  carried  a  Stone,  a 
Perfon  who  had  fixed  his  Habitation  in  a  Place. 

An  Eagle  carrying  off  a  Dragon,  was  the  Coat  of 
Arms  of  the  Republick  of  Lacedemon. 

The  Phoenix  Hi  eroglyphick. 

By  the  Figure  of  the  Phoenix ,  the  Egyptian  Priefts 
underftood  a  Reftoration  ;  becaufe  the  Phoenix  was  fup¬ 
pofed  to  revive  from  his  own  Aflics  ;  and  likewife  a  long 
A  b  fence. 


The  Pelican  Hi  eroglyphick. 

The  Egyptian  Priefts  fignified  by  the  Figure  of  the 
Pelican ,  an  extreme  Folly  •,  becaufe,  when  as  that  Bird 
could  build  his  Ncft  on  the  higher  Places,  he  builds  it 
on  the  lower,  where  his  Young  can  be  flolcn  away. 
Likewife  paternal  Love,  becaufe  lie  is  fuppofed  to  open 
his  Brea  ft,  and  feed  his  Young  with  his  own  Blood. 

The  Chriftians,  imitating  in  this  the  Egyptians,  place 
the  Pelican  a- top  the  Crofs  of  Jeftts  Chris! ,  to  fignify 
Companion. 

The  Owl  Hi  eroglyphick. 

By  the  Figure  of  an  Owl  placed  on  an  Altar,  was  un¬ 
derftood  Minerva  \  and  confequently  Wifclom. 

The  Egyptian  Priefts,  by  the  Figure  of  an  Owl,  fig- 
nilied  Death,  To  fignify  two  Enemies  hating  one  an¬ 
ther  to  Death,  they  reprefented  the  Owl  fucking  an 
Egg.  They  underftood  Succours  implored  in  vain,  by 
rrprefenting  the  Owl  and*  the  Sparrow  together. — By 
the  Owl  was  likewife  reprefented  Tyranny. 

'I 'lie  Crow  lli eroglyphick. 

,  By  the  Figure  of  Two  Crows,  the  Egyptians  under- 
hood  Marriage  ;  becaufe  they  are  laid  to  follow  in  their 
^ opul.ifioii,  the  Manner  of  the  human  Creatures.  By 
die  figure  of  a  dead  Crow ,  they  fignified  a  Man  who 
had  .happily  ended  his  Days,  and  lived  long.  By  the 

Eginv  of  a  young  Crow,  Inquietude*,  and  by  that  of 
an  old  one,  Winter. 

The  Spar  r  ow  Hi  eroglyphick. 

By  ihr  Figure  ol  a  Sparrow  the  Egyptian  Priefts  un- 
Vo  u  1], 
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derftood  the  Term  of  a  Year,  or  a  fliort  Life  ;  becaufe 
it  lias  been  difeovered  that  the  Male  Sparrow  lives  no 
longer  than  a  Year,  though  this  Rule  is  not  without 
Exception.  Wanting  to  fignify  a  prolific!:  Man,  they 
painted  a  wild  Sparrow. 

The  Lanner  Hi  eroglyphick. 

By  the  Figure  of  the  Lanner,  the  Egyptian  Priefts  un¬ 
derftood  the  Sun.  Zoroafler  fays,  that  God  has  the 
Head  of  a  Lanner  (fig.  20.) 

By  the  Figure  of  a  Lanner  flying*  the  Egyptians  under- 
flood  the  Sublimity  of  Thoughts,  and  likewife  Wit. 
To  fignify  Parents  who  negleSed  or  abandoned  their 
Children,  they  reprefented  a  Lanner  fetting  on  her  Eggs  ; 
becaufe  the  Lanner  lays  three  Eggs,  fees  On  one  of  them, 
and  breaks  the  two  others. 

A  Lanner  hying,  is  alfo  a  Hicroglyphick  of  Celerity  and 
Quicknefs. 

The  [evert  Lanners  purfuing  a  Vulture,  were  painted  as 
a  Hieroglyphick  of  the  Vidbory  gained  by  feven  PerfiaU 
Lords  againft  Smcrdis ,  an  Uiurper  of  the  Throne  of 
Per/ia. 

The  Lanner  with  his  Wings  extended,  fignifies  the  Ele¬ 
ment  of  the  Air. 

The  Dove  Hicroglyphick. 

By  painting  a  black  Dove,  the  Egyptian  Priefts  und  er~ 
flood  a  Widow  perfevering  in  the  State  of  Viduity.  And 
by  the  Figure  of  two  Doves  billing  one  another,  they 
fignified  the  Inticements  of  Love. 

The  Chriftians  by  the  Figure  of  a  Dove  underflood 
divine  Love,  otherwife  called  Charity. 

The  Egyptian  Priefts  fignified  likewife  by  the  Figure 
of  a  Dove ,  the  Impious  and  Ungrateful  becaufe  thd 
Male  being  grown  flrong,  beats  his  Father  and  expells 
him  from  his  Neft.  They  painted  a  Dove  with  his  Tail 
ereft,  to  fignify  a  Man  meek  of  his  Nature,  who  can’t  be 
provoked  at  repeated  Injuries ;  becaufe  the  antient  Au¬ 
thors  had  imagined  that  a  Dove  had  no  Gall.  By  a  Dove 
carrying  in  his  Beak  a  fmall  Branch  of  Bays,  they  under¬ 
ftood  a  Perfon  recovered  from  Sickncfs,  becaufe  that 
Bird  when  fick,  cures  himfelf  by  a  Bay-leaf. 

The  Swallow  Hieroglyphick. 

By  the  Figure  of  a  Swallow  feeding  her  Young,  the 
Egyptians  underftood  Impartiality,  or  a  Man  who  divides 
his  Eflate  equally  .between  his  Children ;  becaufe  the 
Swallow  feeds  her  Young  with  a  marvellous  Equality. 

Horns  writes,  that  the  Egyptians  underftood  by  a  Neft 
of  Swallows,  the  Bulk  of  an  Eflate  left  to  Children,  becaufe 
that  Bird  builds  her  Neft  with  fo  much  Art  and  Labour, 
that  it  may  ferve  for-  her  Poflerity. 

The  Swallow  was  alfo  the  Hieroglyphick  of  ungrateful 
apd  inconflant  Friends,  becaufe  fhe  leaves  foon  her  native' 
Place. 


Tiie  Swan  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Egyptian  Priefts  underftood  by  the  Figure  of  the 
Swan,  an  old  Man  who  delights  in  Mufick,  becaufe 
the  Swan  is  fuppofed  to  fing  better  the  nearer  he  ap¬ 
proaches  his  End. 

The  Figure  of  a  Swan  fignified  likewife,  a  Man  who 
oppreffed  his  Countrymen  and  Fellow  Citizens  (fig.  21.) 
For  the  Swans  have  this  peculiar  to  them  lei  ves,  that  they 
fight  and  eat  one  another. 

There  is  in  the  Cabinet  of  Curiofitics  of  the  Great 
Duke  of  T [cany,  an  Apollo  on  Marble,  who  plays  on  the 
Violin,  which  he  holds  in  his  Left-Hand,  and  rolling 
it  on  the  Back  of  a  Swan,  which  feems  to  touch  gently 
the  Chords  with  his  Beak,  as  it  were  to  heighten  the  Har¬ 
mony.  This  was  made  for  a  Hieroglyphick  of  Mu  lick, 
(fig.  22.) 

The  Nightingale  Hicroglyphick. 

By  the  Figure  of  the  Nightingale,  fometimes  is  figni¬ 
fied  the  Spring,  and  fometimes  Watch  fulnels,  becaufe 
lie  never  appears  but  in  the  Spring,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
fing  Part  of  that  Sea  ft)  n  all  Night. 

The  Parrot  Hieroglyphick. 

By  the  Figure  of  the  Parrot  is  under llood  Eloquence, 
becaufe  no  other  Animal  imitates  lb  well  the  human  Voice 
as  he  does,  (fig.  24). 

'I he  Raven  Hicroglyphick. 

The  Raven  is  the  Hicroglyphick  of  a  Man,  who  di (inhe¬ 
rits  his  own  Children,  becaufe  it’s  laid,  that  he  throws  his 
U  u  Young 
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Young  out  of  the  Ned  as  foon  as  they  arc  capable  to 
fly  : — ft  is  alfo  the  Hieroglyphick  of  a  Coward. 

The  Peacock  Hieroglyphic k. 

The  Figure  of  the  Peacock  fignified  Juno ,  be cau fe 
that  Bird  was  confecratcd  to  her.  The  Ridicule  and 
Vanity  of  Riches  was  alfo  figured  by  the  Feet  of  the 
Pcr-'ock,  width  are  defpicable  when  compared  with  the 
reft  of  his  Jjody.  By  the  Tail  of  the  Peacock ,  was  fig- 
uiiK  d  the  V leiJlitude  of  Fortune,  becaufe  its  fine  Feathers 
fall  every  Year  at  the  Fall  of  the  Leaves,  and  they  be¬ 
gin  ro  ip  rout  anew  in  the  Spring  following.  To  repre- 
lenc  Night,  they  painted  a  Peacock  making  the  Wheel 
with  his  Tail.  To  fignify  the  Day,  they  painted  the 
fame  Tail  down. 

Prodigality  was  alfo  reprefented  by  the  Figure  of  a 
Peacock  ;  for  though  lie  makes  Parade  of  fine  Feathers, 
they  are  of  no  Ufe  to  him  either  to  walk  or  fly. 

The  Medals  of  the  Emprefs  Domitia  bear  on  one 
Side  the  Figure  of  a  Peacock ,  with  this  Legend,  Con¬ 
cordia  August. 

There  was  a  Silver  Coin  of  Fauftina  marked  with  a 
Peacock ,  and  this  Legend  Consec ratio.  Another 
under  the  Name  of  Diva  Paulina ,  bears  the  Plead  of  a 
Woman  already  advanced  in  Years  and  vailed  behind  •, 
and  on  the  Reverfe  a  Peacock ,  fupporting  the  lam?  Fi¬ 
gure  letting  on  his  Wings,  with  the  Legend  Conse- 
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The  PIen  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Figure  of  a  Syren  or  Mermaid ,  with  the  Feet  of 
a  He?/,  fignified  Misfortunes,  (fig.  25.) 

The  Figure  of  a  Hen  fignified  Fecundity,  Health, 
and  Security. 

The  Cock.  Hieroglyphick. 

By  the  Figure  of  a  Cock  is  underftood  the  French  Na¬ 
tion.  By  the  lame  Figure,  the  Ancients  underftood  the 
Purity  of  the  Mind,  Courage,  and  Vidfory,1  becaufe  that 
Bird  is  filcnt  when  he  is  beaten,  and  fings  when  he  has 
conquered. 

The  Cock  is  alfo  the  Hieroglyphick  of  Impiety,  becaufe 
he  treads  his  Mother  and  beats  his  Father. 

The  Goose  Hieroglyphick . 

By  the  Figure  of  a  Goofe  holding  a  Pebble  in  her  Bill, 
the  Egyptians  underftood  Silence  kept  a-propos,  and 
alfo  a  fallc  Acculer. 

.  The  Ostrich  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Feathers  of  an  Ojirich  being  very  even  between 
them,  contrary  to  the  Feathers  of  all  other  Birds,  have 
been  borrowed  for  a  Hieroglyphick  of  Juftice  and  Equa¬ 
lity  as  it  appears  by  a  Medal  with  this  Legend,  Ti. 
O-sar.  Divi.  Aug.  F.  Aug.  P.  M.  Tr.  Pop.  XXIV. 
when. in  is  reprefented  a  Bunch  of  the  Feathers  of  an 
Oitnch,  on  the  Forehead  of  a  Figure,  with  this  Word 
underneath,  Juft  ilia. 

In  the  iiicrcd  Scripture  Irrefolution  is  fignified  by  the 
Ojirich. 

The  Bat  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Egyptian  Prietls  fignified  by  the  Figure  of  the 
Bat,  a  Man  who  without  Birth,  Wit,  or  Fortune,  has 
been  railid  to  feme  eminent  Poll.  And  reprefented  like- 
wife  by  the  Figure  of  three  Bats  tied  together,  (lig.  26.) 
mutual  Love. 

To  riprcfcnt  a  Mifnntropc,  or  a  Man  who  hated  the 
Civil  Society,  they  painted  an  Ant,  and  the  Wing  of  a 
Pat  •,  tor  they  imagined  that  there  was  lb  great  an  An¬ 
ti  5 i;uhy  between  the  Bat  and  the  Ant,  that  if  only  a 
Wirg  (d"  that  Animal  was  placed  near  a  Nell  of  Ants, 
none  of  thnn  dare  to  come  out. 

The  Bee  Hieroglyph  ick . 

Tlv  Egyptian  Piidls  wanting  to  reprefent  good  and 
loyal  Subh  ^  who  loved  their  Prince,  painted  a  Bee , 
rrprclentiug  likewile  a  King  by  the  Bee ,  as  well  as  die 
Gift  oi  Eloquence 

The  Bees  painted  feeding,  fignified  a  Man  who  thirds 
alter  the  Plea! uns  ul  this  1  .ifie. 

A  long  Ihalth,  without  being  interrupted  by  any 
Difeafc,  was  fignified  by  Bees  placed  on  a  Branch  of* 
an  Olive  Tree  loaded  with  id  nit. 

lltfydnus  ol  Jmtfalm  fays,  c.  5.  that  by  the  flierogly . 
phiik  ol  the  1  loncy  and  Bees,  it  undcrlloud  a  foreign 
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Figure  of  a  Spider  is  fignified  a  neediefs  Work 
the  Air  I’ll  defeend  into  the  Sea,  and  fckft 


Dodlrine,  which  has  a  great  many  fine  Words  and 
EfteCl.  By  the  Bee  is  alfo  under  Hood  Chaflity.  0 

The  Fly  Hieroglyphick. 

By  the  Figure  of  a  Fly ,  the  Egyptian  Priefls  under- 
flood  Importunity  and  Impudence,  and  likewile  Ob- 
flinacy. 

The  Fly  is  likewife  a  Hieroglyphick  of  Indocility  •  for 
Plutarch  fays,  that  there  arc  but  two  domcflick  Animals 
which  never  fympathife  with  Man,  viz.  the  Fly  and  the 
Swallow. 

The  S  p  1  d  e  r  Hieroglyphick. 

By  the 

From  cue  i\ir  1  u  cieicenu  into  the  Sea,  and  ftkft 
from  among  the  Fifties,  thofc  which  were  employ’d  for 
Hieroglypbicks ,  beginning  by  the  Flolphin  as  the  mofl. 
noble. 

The  Dolphin  Hieroglyphick. 

By  the  Figure  of  the  Dolphin  was  fignified  Agility 
and  likewife  a  quick  Navigation.  ' 

The  Figure  of  a  Dolphin  tied  to  an  Anchor,  fignified 
a  mature  Deliberation. 

The  Cam^/leon  Hieroglyphick . 

By  the  Figure  of  a  Canicrteon  is  underftood  Cunnino 

and  Deceit.  D 

# 

The  Tortoise  Hieroglyphick. 

By  the  Figure  of  a  Man  laved  from  a  Naufrage  on  the 
Back  of  a  Portoife ,  with  a  Ray  of  the  Sun  which  helps 
him,  is  underftood  aPerlon  who  defpifes  the  Inconftancy 
of  Fortune.  The  Head  of  a  T ortoife  cut,  is  a  Hierogly 
phick  of  a  Man  wounded  with  feveral  mortal  Wounds 
yet  dying  with  great  Difficulty.  The  Figure  of  a  Tor- 
toife  walking,  is  the  Hieroglyphick  of  a  lazy  and  indolent 
Man.  The  Figure  of  the  Head  of  a  T ortoife  Hie  wing  his 
Tee  til,  is  the  Hieroglyphick  of  Medicine. 

The  Coin  of  the  P  eloponcfians ,  at  prefent  Morea ,  waj 
(lamped  with  the  Figure  of  a  Porto  fe. 

The  Crawfish  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Rcpublick  of  Chio  had  the  Crawji/b  reprefented 
on  their  Coin,  with  this  Legend  a-top  KfilXlN,  and  at 
Bottom  AETKinriAS.  The  Crawfijh  laid  hold  by  a 
Hand  fignified  frullrated  Hope becaufe  as  one  endea- 
vours  to  catch  it,  it  flies  back.  By  the  Crawfijh  walking 
fometimes  forwards  and  fomefnncs  backwards,  was  lig- 
nified  Inconftancy. 

The  Oyster  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Figure  of  the  Oyftcr  fignified  the  human  Race, 
becaufe  it  reprefents  the  Soul  incarcerated  in  die  human 
Body. 

The  .Crocodile  Hieroglyphick. 

To  fignify  the  Eall,  the  Egyptians  painted  two  Eyes 
of  Crocodiles ,  as  coming  out  of  the  Head.  And  the 
Weft  was  fignified  by  the  Figure  of  a  Crocodile  laying  at 
its  full  Length  upon  the  Earth.  By  the  Tail  of  the  Cro¬ 
codile  they  underftood  either  Death  or  Funerals,  becaufe 
fo  foon  as  the  Crocodile  has  catched  fomc  Animal,  he 
makes  ufe  of  his  Tail  to  kill  him.  The  Figure  of  the 
Crocodile  was  likewife  among  them  the  Hieroglyphick  oi 
Luxury  and  Perdition.  By  the  Figure  of  the  Crocodile 
beating  himfclf  they  imderftood  Fury  •,  becaufe  when 
that  Animal  has  loft  his  Prey  lie  puni flies  himfelf  for  it. 

The  Figure  of  the  Crocodile  with  his  Mouth  open,  fig- 
nified  an  Epicure.  There  is  leen  on  feveral  Copper 
Coins,  a  Crocodile  tied  to  a  Palm-Tree,  with  this  Legend 
Col.  /Eg.  Egyptian  Colony  •,  and  on  the  Reverfe  two 
human  Heads,  one  looking  Eall  ward,  and  wearing  a 
naval  Crown  with  thefe  Letters  a-top,  Im  p.  i.  e.  Em- 
peror  ;  whereby  the  Crocodile  is  fignified  Egypt ,  ami 
its  being  tied  to  a  Palm  Tree  fignilics  the  Victory  ol 
slug tijl us,  which  he  cauJeil  to  be  engraved  on  an  Obelilk 
As  to  tlic  two  I  leads,  I  believe  one  is  0 f  slugt  flits  and 
the  other  of  /Igrippa. 

Another  Piece  ol  Silver  of  Auguftus  is  (lamped  with 
the  Figure  ol  a  Crocodile ,  with  this  Legend  a-top, 
Aujypto,  at  Bottom  Carta,  and  on  the  Revet  ft  tin* 
Head  of  dug  lift  us,  with  this  Legend  round  it,  C/i.i;ak 
Divi  F.  Cos.  VI.  there  is  alfo  a  Coin  of  L.  Ala..  Auk.:i- 
Com  mod.  where  the  Emperor  Commodns  under  the  fi¬ 
gure  ol  Hercules ,  tramples  on  a  Crocodile  with  his  Eight- 
Foot,  holding  in  his  Left- 1  land  a  Club,  and  giving 
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-  .;,n;hr.  Ears  of  Corn  to  Egypt,  which  prefen ts  ’him 

•  i  u  Syftus,  the  Legend  Inuulgenti^  August  i, 

■ja  lbs  Indulgence  of  Aiiguftus. 

The  St  a -Horse  Hieroglyphic  k. 

The  Egyptian  Pricfts  to  fignify  Impiety,  Ingratitude, 

and  Injulhce,  painted  a  Sca-Horfe ,  and  fignified  that 

Piety  was  preferable  to  Impiety,  by  the  Head  of  a  Cap - 

wary  feed  on  the  Foot  of  a  Sea-Horfe,  ffig.  27.) 
y  TheLAMPRJEY  Hicroglyphick . 

By  the  Figure  of  the  Lamprey ,  the  Egyptians  fignified 

thofe  who  loved  Foreigners  ;  becaufe  the  Lamprey  comes 

out  of  the  Water  to  fray  with  the  Serpent. 

The  Frog  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Egygtians  to  fignify  a  Perfon  without  Shame 
painted  a  Frog*  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  that  die  has  Blood 
no  where  elfe  but  in  the  Eyes  ;  and  alfo  underflood 
thereby  a  needlefs  or  criminal  Curiofity. 

There  was  feen  at  Sap  on  the  Portal  of  a  Temple 
dedicated  to  Minerva ,  a  Child,  an  old  Man,  a  Falcon, 
a  Fifh,  and  a  Sea-Horfe,  (fig.  2S.)  which  fignified  the 
Condition  and  Fragility  .of  human  Life  :  Which  from  its 
Infancy  tends  towards  old  Age,  and  returned  again  to 
Infancy.  By  the  Falcon  was  underftood  our  inteile&ual 
Faculty,  which  is  a  Participation  of  the  Divinity  ^  Death 
by  the  Fifh,  by  reafon  of  the  Sea,  which  the  Egyptians 
called  Ruin  and  Deflruction  ;  and  Violence  by  die  Sea- 
Horfe,  becaufe  he  docs  not  even  fpare  his  own  Father 
which  he  kills  to  enjoy  his  Mother. 

pq0tc ,  That  befides  the  natural  Produftions  heretofore 
mentioned,  the  Egyptians  and  other  People  of  Anti¬ 
quity,  ufed  to  have  Rccourfe  to  Art  Iikewife  to  bor¬ 
row  from  it  feveral  of  their  Hi ero glyph ichs ;  therefore 
as  I  have  explained  a  great  Number  of  the  natural 
Productions  applied  by  them  to  that  Ufe,  I  mull  en¬ 
deavour  to  do  the  fame  of  the  artificial  ones,  begin¬ 
ning  by  the  Circle. 

The  Circle  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Egyptian  Pricks,  with  regard  to  that  Beginning 
and  End,  which  is  invifible,  underflood  God  by  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  the  Circle.  The  fame  Figure  fignified  Iikewife 
Perfection,  among  fome  Nations,  who  after  the  Sacri¬ 
fice  uled  to  make  a  Circle  on  the  Altar  with  the  Blood 
of  the  Victim,  which  Ceremony  they  called  Accompljfii- 
ment,  or  Perfection. 

By  the  Figure  of  a  Circle  was  underftood  the  Courfe 
of  a  Year,  in  Confideration  of  the  Gold  Circle  which 
Cambyfes  carried  off  from  the  Sepulchre  of  Sim  and,  and 
which  had  in  Circumference  365  Cubits,  and  a  Cubit  in 
Breadth,  each  Day  of  the  Year  being  engraved  on  each 
Cubit,  according  to  the  diurnal  Courfe  of  the  Planets. 

The  « ringed  Sphere  wreathed  about  with  Serpents ,  was 
the  Hicroglyphick  of  the  Spirit  and  Soul  of  the  Univerfe, 

(fig.  29.)  # 

The  Squ are  Hi eroglyphtek. 

The  Egyptian  Pricfts,  by  a  quadrangular  Figure,  1111- 
tlerflood  Wifdom  *,  bccaufc  they  fuppofed  that  Form 
the  molt  fee u re  Foundation. 

The  P y  r  a  m  1  d  or  Obelisk  Hieroglyphick. 

By  the  Figure  of  a  triangular  Pyramid  or  Obelijh ,  the 
Anticnts  underftood  the  Divinity \  as  confidcring  the 
Number  Three  the  moll  perfect  Number. 

The  Figure  of  an  equilateral  Triangle  was  the  Hicro¬ 
glyphick  oi  Humanity. 

The  C a  i*  Hi croglyphick . 

By  the  Figure  of  the  Cap  was  imderftood  Liberty  » 
tlurclorc  we  fee  often  on  ancient  Coins  the  Rcpre  fen  ra¬ 
tion  oi  a  Cup,  with  this  Legend,  Lin  rut  as,  Liberty: 
As  on  the  Coin  of  7’.  Claudius ,  whereon  is  feen  a  Figure, 
holding  ;l  Cap  in  his  Right  I  land,  with  his  Left  open,  and 
this  Legend,  Liburt  as  August  1,  the  Liberty  of  Au- 
jgulVus,  Like  wife  on  the  Coin  of  Antoninus,  the  Cap  is  in 
the  Left  Hand,  and  in  the  Right  a  Battle-Ax,  with  this 
Legend,  Libert  as  Cos.  Ill  I.  the  labor  ty  of  the  Conful 
for  the  fourth  Lime :  But  on  the  Coin  of  Car  at  alia , 

that  Liberty,  befides  the  Rod  and  the  Cap ,  has  a  Scar 
before  it. 

On  Line  of  the  Medals  of  Brutus  are  feen  two  Pjonards 
with  a  Cap ,  which  Dion  imagined  to  fignify  that  CuJ/ius 
and  Brutus  were  the  Liberators  of  their  Country  i  be- 
tiUde  the  Pionard  fignified  Murder,  and  the  Cap  Liberty. 
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On  the  Coin  of  Galba  is  reprefen  ted  a  Figure  with  a 
Taveline  and  a  Cap ,  with  this  Legend,  Libert  as  Put- 
tic  a,  the  publick  Liberty :  The  fame  is  feen  on  fome 
of  the  Coins  of  Nerva . 

The  Romans  have  always  confidcred  the  Cap  as  a 
Hieroglyphick  of  Pri  eft  hood  ;  becaufe  the  Priefts  Flam  in  es, 
eftabliihed  by  Niima ,  were  thus  denominated  from  Pileus 
a  Cap^  as  if  one  would  fay  Pile  amines. 

The  Gown  Hicroglyphick. 

By  the  Figure  of  a  Gown  was  underftood  a  Man  em- 
ploy'd  in  the  Management  of  publick  Affairs,  or  in  the 
Legifiature  ;  the  fame  Figure  fignified  Iikewife  Peace  or 
Tranquility. 

The  He  lmet  Hicroglyphick. 

The  Figure  of  a  Helmet  fignified  War. 

-  The  Veil  Hieroglyphick. 

By  Figures  we  fee  reprefented  veiled,  on  Medals  with, 
this  Legend,  Pudiciti^:,  is  underftood  Chaftity.  On 
one  the  Legend  thereof  is  Sabina  Augusta  Hadri- 
ani  Aug.  Sabine  Augusta,  of  Hadrian  Attgujlus ,  is 
feen  on  one  Side  a  Goddefs  fitting  and  veiled,  and  car¬ 
rying  the  Index  in  her  Bofom  with  this  Legend,  Pudi- 
citia ,  Pudicity.  On  another  of  Horennia  is  the  Figure 
of  a  Woman  fitting,  with  a  Staff  under  her  Left- Arm, 
and  with  the  Right-Hand  covering  her  Face  with  a 
Veil ,  with  this  Legend  Pudicitia  Aug. 

The  Girdle,  or  Belt  Hieroglyphick. 

By  the  Figure  of  a  Girdle ,  the  Greeks ,  Latins ,  and 
Hebrews  underftood  Virginity;. —  It  alfo  fignified 
Strength  and  Virtue.  By  the  Figure  of  a  Girdle  loofened 
or  untied,  was  underftood  a  Woman  who  had  been  de¬ 
livered  of  her  firft  Child. 

The  Ring  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Figure  of  a  Ring  was  a  Hieroglyphick  of  Faith 
and  Honour,  and  among  the  Romans  of  Nobility. 

The  Diadem  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Diadem  fignified  Royal  Power  or  Authority*,  as 
well  as  Vidtory. 

The  Crown  Hicroglyphick J 
The  Figure  of  a  Crown  was  a  Hieroglyphick  of  the 
laws  eftabliihed  for  the  good  Order  of  a  State,  becaufe 
thofe  Laws  keeping  the  Subjects  in  Subjcdlion,  are  fig¬ 
nified  by  the  different  Circles  a  Crown  is  formed  of.  A 
Crown  of  Rofes  or  rather  Flowers,  was  a  Hieroglyphick 
of  Mirth. 

The  Scepter  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Scepter  fignified  a  Kingdom. 

The  Necklace  Hieroglyphick. 

A  Necklace  or  Gold  Chain,  fignified  a  folid  Virtue. 

Note ,  That  as  the  precious  Stones  have  alfo  been  ranked 
among  the  Hicroglyphicks ,  it  is  but  juft,  in  order  to 
render  this  Treatife  more  perfect,  to  mention  them 
here,  beginning  by  the  Diamond. 

The  Diamond  Hicroglyphick. 

The  Figure  of  the  Diamond  fignified  Strength  and  Con- 
flancy,  becaufe  it  can  neither  be  broken  nor  confumcd  in 
the  Fire.  It  was  alfo  a  Sign  of  lmpetration  among  the 
Jews. 

T he  Sa  p  i»  i-i  i  r  e  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Sapphire  fignified  the  Sovereign  Sacrificaturc,  be¬ 
caufe  that  Stone  was  fuppofed  to  draw  a  certain  Virtue 
from  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  It  alfo  fignified  the  Empyrcum. 

The  Emerald  Hicroglyphick . 

By  the  Emerald  was  underftood  Virginity,  becaufe 
it  was  fuppofed  that  this  Stone  breaks  of  icleJf  in  the 
Adi  of  Vcncry. 

The  A  m  r  t  H  ys  t  Hicroglyphick. 

The  AmcthyR  fignified  Sobriety. 


Note ,  That  all  the  different  Sorts  of  Arms,  were  alfo 
ufed  by  the  Anticnts  for  Hicroglyphicks,  v.  g. 

To  fignify  an  heroical  Virtue,  they  commonly  painted 
their  Gods  and  Goddcffcs  arm’d  Cap-a-pie. 

The  Greeks  by  painting  theirs  armed,  underftood  that 
all  are  iiibjedl  to  the  Fare  of  Arms. 

The  Laccd.umonians  painted  Venus  armed,  to  fignify 
an  heroical  Virtue  in  a  Woman. 

In  feveral  Places,  and  on  ilveral  Mfrlnls,  the  Figure 
of  Mars  the  Avenger  is  lien,  with  the  Launec;  and  the  , 
Buckler  \  which  is  an  Hieroglyphick  oi  War. 

The 
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The  Bow  and  t he  A r  r ows  Hi eroglyphi cks. 

When  the  Egyptian  Priells  wanted  to  fignify  fbme 
Tumult,  or  the^jBeginning  of  a  War,  they  reprefented 
a  Figure  (hooting  with  a  Bow ;  but  in  the  Figures  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  by  the  Bows  and  Arrows  are  under- 
Food  the  Rays  of  the  Sun.  On  the  Coin  of  Galienus , 
is  tiie  Figure  of  an  Archer,  much  like  die  Sagittarius  of 
the  Zcdiack ,  with  this  Legend,  Ai*oi.l ini  Cos.  Aug. 

The  Quiver  Hieroglyphick. 

By  the  Rep  re  fen  ration  of  the  Quiver,  was  underftood 

Heart  and  Counfd. 

Note ,  That  fome  Meteors  were  alfo  ranked  among  the 

Hieroglyph! cks,  particularly  Thunder. 

When  the  Egyptians  wanted  to  fignify  or  exprefs 
Fame,  they  painted  a  Thunder-Bolt.  By  the  Figure  of 
a  Thunder-Bolt ,  was  alfo  underftood  Celerity  •,  as  it  appears 
by  the  antient  Coins,  efpccially  by  that  with  this  Le¬ 
gend,  Q^Philippu.%  whereon  is  feen  a  Horfe  on  a 
full  Gallop,  with  his  Tail  ereft,  the  Thunder  following 
it,  and  a  Picquc  upright*,  which  fignified  his  Expedition 

in  the  Management  of  publick  Affairs. 

On  fome  of  the  Coins  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  of  Nerva, 
is  reprefen  ted  a  Thunderbolt  laying  on  a  Bed,  which  is 

underftood  to  lignify  Clemency. 

The  Ship  Hieroglyphick . 

By  the  Figure  of  a  Ship  was  underftood  Felicity,  as  is 
plainly  feen  by  fome  antient  Coins,  particularly  that  of 
Adrian ,  whereon  is  reprefented  with  this  Legend,  Feli- 
citati  Aug.  To  the  Felicity  e/Augufttis.  And  under¬ 
neath  the  Ship,  S.  C.  Cos.  III.  P.  P.  i.  e.  By  Ordinance 
of  the  Senate,  three  Times  Con ful.  On  fome  of  the  Coins 
of  Auguftus  is  feen  a  Galley  with  Oars,  with  the  fame 

Legend,  Felicitati  Aug. 

Among  the  Athenians,  the  Figure  of  a  Ship  was  an 

Hieroglyphick  of  Prefer varion. 

On  the  Coin  of  the  Tyrians,  was  reprefented  a  Ship 
with  this  Legend,  BA2IAEHS  AHMHTPIOT  TTPI^N. 
Of  Demetrius  King  of  the  Tyrians;  giving  thereby  to 
underftand,  that  they  were  the  Inventors  of  Naviga¬ 
tion.  There  is,  befides,  another  Coin,  with  a  Galley  or 
Ship,  and  on  the  other  Side  a  Plead,  wearing  a  Crown 
composed  of  Bays,  with  this  Legend,  BAIIAEXiS  AN- 
TIOXOT  SIAHNiaN.  Of  Antiochus  King  of  the  Si- 
donians. 

The  Ship  reprefented  on  the  Coin  of  Agrippa ,  with  a 
Trident  at  the  Poop,  is  a  Hieroglyphick  of  the  naval  Vic¬ 
tory  he  gain’d  over  S.  Pompey. 

The  Anchor  Hieroglyphick. 

An  Anchor,  environ'd  with  a  Dolphin,  fignifics  Hafir. 

By  the  Figure  of  a  Ship  at  Anchor,  the  Egyptian 
Priclls  underftood  a  profound  Security.  The  Figure  of 
the  Anchor  fignified,  likewile,  according  to  Pindar  us. 
Bridle  or  Reftraint. 

On  the  Coin  of  Seleucus ,  is  reprefented  an  Anchor,  bc- 
c a ufc  from  his  Birth  lie  was  marked  on  the  Thigh  with 

the  lame  Figure. 

The  Ruddlr  II it'roglj phick . 

By  the  Figure  of  the  Rudder  of  a  Ship,  was  under¬ 
ftood  the  Government  of  a  State  •,  therefore  the  Antients 
painted  the  God  dels  Fortune,  holding  with  her  Right- 
J  land  the  Helm  of  a  Ship,  and  in  the  Left  a  Cornu 
Cop;  a.  —  But  as  that  God  del's  was  very  prone  to  Incon- 
Jlancy.  ftie  was  Ibmctimes  reprefented  fitting  on  a  Ball, 
in  whuh  Po (Tu re  flic  is  feen  on  the  Coin  of  Nava,  with 
this  Ltgend,  Fort.  Kuo.  S.  C.  i.  e.  The  Fortune  re¬ 
turn  d  bx  Arret)'  f>j  the  Senate.  On  another  Sort  of  Coin, 
ol  the  ftunc  Emperor,  Fortune  is  reprefented  fitting, 
guiding  an  llelm  or  Rudder  with  her  Hand,  and  which 
jiu:  lilt-  up  with  her  Jeer,  and  this  Legend,  Fortun/b 
Hiium,  To  Fortune  return'd. 

On  joint*  of  the  Coins  N  Adrian,  Fortune  is  reprefented 
with  a  i  IHm  pl.u  <  d  on  a  Ball. 

The  C.oin  ol  Septimus  (Ida ,  has  the  f  igure  of  For - 
rune  lit  ring,  a  Rudder  and  a  CornuCopia,  with  this  Le¬ 


wi  th  Refpecft  to  him. 

The  Fish r ng-PIook  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Figure  of  the  Fijhing-Hook  fignified  Deceit  and 
Falfhood. 

The  Trident  Hi  eroglyphi  ck. 

By  the  Figure  of  the  Trident,  was  underftood  Open 
Force. 

The  Three  Jugcs  Hieroglyphick. 

By  the  Figure  of  Three  Juggs,  ■  the  Egyptians  under- 
derftood  the  River  Nile. 

The  Lamp  Hieroglyphick. 

The  firft  Signification  of  the  Lamp,  is  to  reprefentthe 
human  Life  ;  becaufe  the  Oil  which  ferves  to  feed  and 
maintain  the  Light,  reprefents  the  radical  Humour  of 
our  Bodies,  which  entertains  the  natural  Warmth,  which 
failing,  our  Life  muft  be  at  an  End.  Light  was  alfo  an 
Hieroglyphick  of  Nobility  and  Fame. 

The  Torch  or  Flambeau  Hieroglyphick. 

By  the  Torch  or  Flambeau ,  the  Egyptians  underftood 
Love. 

By  Two  Flambeaux  tied  together,  a  Separation  between, 
was  fignified  a  mutual  Love.  But  if  they  were  painted 
the  Light  downwards,  they  fignified  the  Funerals  of 
Lovers. 

Note,  That  Muftck  fupplied,  Jikewife,  the  Egyptian 

Priefts,  and  other  antient  People,  with  feveral  of  her 

Inftruments  for  their  Hi  eroglyphi  cks,  viz. 

The  Lyre  Hieroglyphick. 

The  principal  Signification  of  the  Figure  of  a  Lyre, 
was  a  found  Judgment. 

By  the  Figure  of  the  Lyre,  or  Violin ,  in  the  Hand 
of  Mercury,  was  underftood  the  Union  of  feveral  diffe¬ 
rent  Subjects. 

By  the  Lyre  reprefented  on  the  Coin  of  Nero,  is  un¬ 
ci  erftood  his  Paffion  for  Mufick. 

The  Flute  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Egyptian  Priefts,  wanting  to  reprefent  a  Perfon 
who  had  for  a  confiderableTime  loft  his  Senfcs,  but  re¬ 
covered  them  at  laft,  painted  a  Flute ,  bccaufe  it  di¬ 
verts  us,  and  makes  us  forget  all  our  1 'roubles  and 
Misfortunes. 

The  Flute  painted  together  with  a  Hart,  is  an  Hiero¬ 
glyph!  ck  of  Adulation.  N 

'l'h cTrumpet  Hieroglyphick. 

The  mod  common  Signification  of  the  Figure  of  a 
Trumpet,  is  Fame.  Therefore  the  Romans  placed  a-top 
of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  two  Tritons  founding  the 
Trumpet  with  their  Tail  hidden,  to  fignify  that  die  Ili- 
ftory  of  what  had  palled  ever  fince  Saturn  to  their  Time, 
was  clear  and  apparent. 


borrowed  from  the 
of  their  Ilierogly 


hi 


d.  j  ( , m  .  Iw  i).  To  Fortune  return'd. 


^  * 

On  i iic  t  Liiii  nf  Domitian  is  the  iiime  Figure*  the  liimc 
Rudder,  the  Janie  Com  it  Copra  *,  but  the  Legend  is  quite 
« iilii rent  ;  lor  it  is  this  Fortuna  Augusti,  The 
J orhiue  of  Augutlus,  as  if  Foilime  had  never  changed 


Note,  That  the  Antients  had  even 
Work  (hop  of  a  Smith,  fome 
pbicks  *,  as 

The  Anvil  Hieroglyphick. 

By  the  Figure  of  the  Anvil,  was  underftood  Patience 
in  the  great  cl  l  Adverlity.  —  By  the  Figure  of  Juno,  with 
two  Gold  Anvils,  tied  at  her  Feet,  was  fignified  the 
Earth  and  the  Water. 

The  Ham m  e  r  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Signification  of  the  Figure  of  the  Hammer,  was 
Inftigation  to  Evil.  / 

'I' he  Chains  and  F k t t k r s  Hicroglyphicks. 

The  moll  common  Signification  of  the  Figure  of 
Chains  or  Fdlcrs,  was  Love. 

The  Lacedemonians  ufed  to  paint  I.ovc,  under  the 
Name  of  Morphos,  with  Fetters  on  her  F’cet,  which  P (in¬ 
fant  as  interprets  of  a  conjugal  Chaftity. 

The  Arcadians  ufed  to  rcprclcnt  Minerva  with  her 
Thighs  chainM,  to  fignify  the  Wound  Ihe  received 
from  lC cut  his.  Chief  of  the  Arcadians,  while  file  was 
endeavouring  to  perfuade  him,  to  continue  in  the 
Alliance  of  the  Greeks. 

Chains,  Cuffs,  and  Fetters,  fignify  moll  properly  the 
State  of  Marriage,  (fig.  30.) 

Note,  That  the  Egyptians,  and  other  Nations,  have  alfo 

ran  (licked  the  Vegetable  World  lor  Hicroglyphicks  \ 

as  ic  will  appear  by  the  feveral  Blunts,  &c.  1  am 

gums 
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going  to  reprefent  and  explain  as  fuch,  beginning 

fiy  the  Palm-Tree.  .  . . 

y  The  Palm-Tree  Hteroglyphick. 

Amono-  the  feveral  Hieroglypbick  Significations  of  the 
Palm  Tree  9  the  following  are  the  four  principal  ;  which 
are,  that  it  fignifies  Year,  Month,  Juftice  or  Impar¬ 
ity  and  Vittory. 

Amono-  the  facrcd  Hieroglyphic kr,  by  the  Figure  of 
0  Palm-Tree  is  underftood  Innocency  and  a  good  Life. 

The  Laurel  Hieroglypbick. 

Aphthoncus  fays,  that  the  Laurel  is  an  Hieroglypbick 
of  Prophecy.  • —  Proclus  informs  us,  that  it  is  the  Hie¬ 
roglyph  ick  of  Health,  or  of  Prefervation.  The  Laurel 

is  alfo  an  Hieroglypbick  of  Vi&ory. 

The  Myrtle-Tree  Hieroglypbick. 

The  Crown  of  Myrtle. ,  the  Roman  Soldiers  were 
Crown?d  with,  fignified  a  War,  conduced  without  Ef- 
fufion  of  Blood.  The  Branch  of  Myrtle,  which  the 
Ancients  prefented  one  another  with  in  their  Rejoicings 

and  Feafts,  was  a  Sign  of  Mirth. 

The  Oa  k.  Hieroglypbick. 

By  the  Figure  of  an  Oak ,  was  fignified  fometimes 
the  Strength  of  Body,  and  fometimes  Length  of  Time. 

Oa  a  certain  Coin  which  has  the  Dorick  Legend, 
EITEIPXITAN,  is  feen  an  Eagle  treading  under  her  Feet 
a  Thunder-Bolt  and  two  Branches  of  Oak  in  the  Form  of 

a  Crown. 

On  the  Coin  of  Caligula  there  is  a  Civick  Crown  made 
of  Acorns,  with  this  Legend,  S.  P.  Q.  R.  PP.  Ob 
Cives  Servatos,  The  Senate  and  the  Roman  People ,  for 
having  preferred  the  Citizens.  Which  proves  that  the 
Oak  was  likewifc  the  Hieroglypbick  of  Prefervation  and 
Security. 

The  Ivy  Hieroglypbick. 

By  the  Ivy  was  underftood  Antiquity,  becaufe  it  al¬ 
ways  grows  round  the  Trees,  or  old  Buildings,  &c. 

By  the  Poets  being  fometimes  crowned  with  Ivy,  was 
underftood,  that  they  were  fubjedt  to  be  delirious,  or 
that  if  they  were  fo  very  jealous  of  a  Rhime,  they  were 
not  fo  of  their  Reafon,  with  which  they  made  but  too 
often  a  Divorce. 

'The  Cypress  Hieroglypbick. 

The  Egyptian  Priefts  have  not  ranked  the  Cyprefs 
among  their  Hieroglyphicks ,  and  none  but  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  have  Significations  for  it 9  and  particularly 
this,  that  the  Figure  of  a  Cyprefs  fignifies  a  Place  pol¬ 
luted  by  the  Death  of  Somebody. 

Some  Au thois  fay,  that  the  Cyprefs  is  the  Figure  of 
the  Death,  or  Sepulchres  of  Perfons  diftinguifihed  by 
their  noble  Birth  9  and  Thucydides  informs  us,  that  the 
Coffins  of  thofe  killed  in  the  Defence  of  their  Country, 
were  made  of  Cyprefs. 

By  Brandies  of  Cyprefs  engraved  on  Sepulchres,  was 
underftood,  that  the  Dcceafed  were  recommended  to  the 
infernal  Gods. 

The  Figure  of  a  Cyprefs ,  fignified,  like  wife,  Words 
•without  Deeds 9  becauie  the  Cyprefs ,  tho*  a  beautiful  Tree, 
produces  no  Fruit. 

The  Olive-Tree  Hieroglypbick . 

We  fee  on  feveral  ancient  Coins  and  Medals,  that 
the  Olive-Tree,  with  a  Caduccc,  is  an  Hieroglypbick  of 
Felicity. 

In  feveral  Places  of  the  Scripture,  by  the  Olive-Tree 
is  underftood  Alms. 

Manfuetudc  and  Clemency,  arc  alfo  underftood  by 
the  Figure  of  the  Olive-Tree. 

In  the  Scripture,  Abundance  or  Plenty,  is  often  figu¬ 
red  by  the  Olive-Tree  9  and  likewifc  Hope,  bccau  fc 
always  green.  —  The  Olive-Branch  is  an  Hieroglypbick 
ol  Peace. 

The  Vine  Hieroglypbick, 

By  the  Figure  of  the  Vine,  the  Egyptians,  and  other 
Nations,  underftood  Joy  and  Mirth  i  and  likewifc  Liberty. 

The  Wine  o  lie  red  in  the  Sacrifices,  was  a  Sign  of 
Blood  9  therefore  the  Egyptian  Priefts  abllai ned  from  it. 

The  F 1 0 ■ -T  u  E  e  U icroglypbi ck . 

Crates,  by  a  Fig-Tree  planted  on  a  lleep  Rock,  un- 
dci Hood  a  Pcrfon  loving  Adulation  or  Mattery ;  the 
l'ruit  whereof  is  only  devoured  by  Birds  of  Prey,  as 
the  Fortune  offuch  a  Pcrfon  is  diflipated  by  Adulators. 

'The  Religion  of  the  Cyrcnians ,  was  figured  by  feveral 
Statues,  crowned  with  Fig-Leaves. 
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The  Peach-Tree  Hieroglypbick. 

Among  feveral  Figures  ufed  by  the  Egyptians'  to  fignify 
Silence,  the  Peach-Tree  was  one  of  them. 

By  the  Figure  of  a  Peach ,  with  but  one  Leaf,  Truth 
was  fignified.  And  by  the  Stone  of  a  Peach ,  a  barba¬ 
rous  Acftion,  or  Murder.  A  Peach  in  a  Scale,  was  the 
Hieroglypbick  of  the  Flower  of  the  Age. 

The  Pomegranate  Hieroglypbick. 

The  principal  Signification  of  the  Pomegranate ,  is  the 
AfTemblage  of  feveral  Nations  into  one. 

From  Trees  I’ll  pals  to  the  Flowers ,  which  have  alfo 
been  ufed  for  Hieroglyphicks. 

The  Rose  Hieroglypbick. 

The  principal  Signification  of  the  Rofe,  is  the  Fragi¬ 
lity  of  human  Life,  which  paftes  in  an  Inftant  like  the 
Beauty  of  a  Rofe. 

The  White  Lilly  Hteroglyphick. 

By  the  Figure  of  the  White  Lilly ,  was  underftood 
Hope ;  in  fad,  on  a  Coin  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
Pius  Aug.  is  reprefen  ted  a  Goddefs  holding  a  White  Lilly 
in  her  Right  Hand,  with  this  Legend,  Spes  Publica, 
the  Publick  Hope.  On  the  Coin  of  Tib.  Claudius ,  is  the 
fame  Figure,  with  this  Legend,  Spes  Augusta,  Ati- 
guft  Hope.  The  fame  is  feen  on  the  Coin  of  Adrian , 
with  this  Legend,  Spes  P.  R.  the  Hope  of  the  Roman 
People. 

In  the  facred  Writ,  the  White  Lilly  is  fometimes  an 
Hieroglypbick  to  fignify  Jefus  Christ ,  and  fometimes  to 
fignify  the  Angels. 

The  Ancients  fearched  alfo  their  Hieroglyphicks  in  their 
Kitchen-Garden,  among  the  Pulfes,  or  Legums ,  viz. 

The  Onion  Hteroglyphick. 

By  the  Onion ,  the  Egyptian  Priefts  underftood  die 
Moon,  and  even  ador’d  her  under  that  Figure  9  becaufe 
they  imagined,  that  the  Onion ,  either  whole  or  cut  in 
Pieces,  reprefen  ted  all  the  Phafes  of  the  Moon. 

The  Radish  Hierog lypbick. 

The  Egyptians ,  by  the  Figure  of  the  Radifh,  figni¬ 
fied  the  Sun,  becaufe  they  imagined  that  the  Radifi 
reprefented  the  Sun,  as  the  Onion  does  the  Moon. 

Note ,  Having  thus  ran  thro’  the  Animal,  Mineral,  and 
Vegetable  World,  in  Queft  of  the  Hieroglyphicks  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  other  Nations,  and  even  ranfacked, 
for  the  fame  Purpofe,  the  Workftiops  of  feveral  Me* 
chanicks.  I’ll  conclude  this  Treatife,-by  the  Explica¬ 
tion  of  the  different  Figures  of  the  heathen  Gods, 
which  were  all  fo  many  Hieroglyphicks. 

The  God  Eneph  Hieroglypbick. 

Tiic  Egyptians ,  by  their  God  Eneph ,  underftood,  hie¬ 
roglyphic  ally,  the  Creator  of  the  Univerfe,  whom  they 
reprefented  under  a  human  Figure,  his  Cloaths  Sky- 
blue,  with  a  Feather  on  his  Head,  a  Girdle,  and  a 
Scepter  in  his  Hand.  The  Feather  fignified  the  Creator, 
who  is  difficult  to  be  found,  who  cannot  be  feen,  is 
incomprehcnfible,  or  above  human  Underftanding. 
The  human  Form  denoted  that  he  was  Author  of  Life, 
and  that  he  is  fufceptible  of  a  Motion  which  can  be  con¬ 
ceived.  The  Scepter  fignified  his  Power  over  all  created 
Beings.  And  by  the  Zone  or  Girdle,  was  underftood 
the  Origin  and  End  of  natural  Things.  They  befides 
reprefented  the  fame  God  with  an  Egg  coming  out 
of  iiis  Mouth  9  which  fignified  the  World  created  by 
the  Word  of  God. 

The  God  Pan  Hieroglypbick. 

The  Ancients  reprefented  Pan  in  the  Form  of  a  Goaf, 
the  Face  red,  the  Horns  hairy,  the  Feet  of  a  Goat,  and 
covered  with  the  Skin  of  a  Panther,  holding  in  one  Hand 
a  Flute,  and  in  the  other  a  Crook.  They  pretended 
that  this  m on ftrous  Figure  was  that  of  the  Univerfe  9  for 
by  the  red  Face,  they  underftood  the  Air  9  by  the  two 
TIorns,  the  Sim  and  Moon  j  by  the  Skin  of  the  Panther, 
the  Variety  of  the  Stars  9  the  lower  End  of  his  Body  was 
hairy,  to  fignify  the  Woods,  Fo  rolls,  and  the  Brutes. 
By  his  Feet  like  thofe  of  a  Goar,  was  under!  tood 
the  Solidity  of  the  Earth  9  the  Harmony  of  the  1  lea¬ 
vens  by  the  Flute  9  and  the  Revolution  or  the  Year  by 
the  Crook. 

The  Figure  of  the  World  Hieroglypbick. 

The  Egyptians  reprefented  the  World  under  a  human 
Form,  Iiis  Legs  bent,  his  Gown  of  feveral  Colours,  and 
fupporting  with  his  Head  u  golden  Globe.  Fie  had 
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his  Legs  bent  to  fignify  theWeight  of  the  Earth;  a  long 
.  Gown  of  feveral  Colours,  to  denote  the  Diverfity  of 
Elements,  and  the  great  Quantity  of  Things  they  pro¬ 
duce  ;  and  the  golden  Globe  fignifled  the  Heavens,  and 

their  circular  Rotation. 

The  Figure  of  the  Sun  Hieroglyphic}. 

They  painted  the  Sun  with  a  young  and  round  Face, 
"and  placed  him  in  a  Ship,  carried  by  a  Crocodile  ;  figni- 
fying  by  the  Ship,  his  Influence  on  the  Air,  and  the  In¬ 
telligences.  For  feveral  of  them  imagined,  that  even 
the  elementary  Region,  where  they  placed  the  Eire,  was 
humid. 

In  the  City  of  Elephanthopolis ,  in  Egypt ,  they  adored 
a  Figure  of  OJiris ,  which  had  a  human  Body  of  a  blue 
Colour,  and  the  Head  of  a  Sheep,  which  Eufehius  fays, 
fjgnified  the  Conjunction  of  the  Sun  with  the  Moon. 

The  Figure  of  the  Moon  Hieroglyphick. 

In  the  City  of  Heliopolis ,  the  Moon  was  repreiefited 
under  a  human  Form,  the  Head  excepted,  which  was 
that  of  a  Hawk  ;  killing  cT/jyphon  with  a  LaUnce,  which 
tfhyphon  was  reprefented  under  the  Form  of  a  Sea-Horfe  ; 
and  the  whole  Figure  was  white,  to  fignify  that  the 
Moon  borrows  its  Light  from  another,  viz.  the  Suny 
fignifled  by  the  Hawk,  as  confecrated  to  the  Sun. 

The  Figure  of  Pluto  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Antients,  to  let  us  know  that  we  fliould  keep  a 
Secret,  painted  Pluto  with  a  Helmet,  and  carrying  away 
Proferpine ;  becaufe  the  Helmet  covering  the  Head,  fig¬ 
nify  that  our  Secrets,  which  refide  in  the  Head,  fliould 
be  hidden ;  and  becaule  Pluto  is  imagined  God  of  the 
fubterraneous  Regions,  which  are  hidden  from  us. 

By  the  lame  Figure  of  Pluto ,  with  a  Scepter  in  his 
Hand,  they  fignifled  an  inferior  Power,  for  though  Pluto 
is  the  God  of  Hell,  his  Power  is  neverthelefs  fubordinated 
to  that  of  flip  iter. 

T he  Figure  a/Silenus  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Antients  pretended,  that  Silenus  whom  they  re¬ 
prefented  old  and  fleeping,  was  the  Hieroglyphick  of  the 
Motion  of  the  Mind  ;  becaufe  the  animal  Spirits  are 
often  ofuicated,  and  their  Motion  retarded,  by  the 
Vapours  which  rife  from  the  other  Parts  to  the  Brain. 

The  Figure  c/VIjlcan  Hieroglyphick. 

To  reprefent  the  Strength  of  Fire,  they  painted  the 
Figure  of  Vulcan  with  a  blue  Cap,  fignifying  the  asthc- 
real  Region,  where  the  Fire  was  thought  to  refide  ;  and 
the  Figure  lame*  to  give  to  understand,  that  Fire  cannot 
fubfift  of  itfeif,  without  Food. 

The  Figure  of  Hercules  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Figure  of  Hercules  fuffocating  Anthaus ,  is  feen  on 
feveral  antient  Coins,  which  fignifled  the  Revolt  of  the 
fcnfual  Appetite  againfl  our  Reafon.  For  Hercules  is 
the  Hieroglyphick  of  the  rational  Soul  and  Mind  ;  An - 
t'hicus  of  the  Body  ;  the  Heart  of  Iiei'cules  is  the  Seat  of 
Wifctom  and  Prudence,  which  are  always  at  Variance 
with  our  fcnfual  Appetite ;  which  it  is  impoflible  our 
Reafon  fliould  conquer,  unlefs  it  be  elevated,  and  carried 
fo  far  from  the  Sight  of  the  terreftrial  Tilings,  that  the 
Feet,  /.  e.  our  AflcClions,  fliould  have  no  Commerce 
with  the  Earth.  This  is  the  greatefl:  of  all  Viftories  * 
therefore  this  Verfe  was  written  on  the  Tomb  o i' Scipio, 
the  African: 

Maxima  cun.ctar.um  Victoria, vict a  Voluptas. 
i.  c.  7 'he  greatefl  Viflory ,  is  the  Plcafure  vanquified. 

Boetius  exalting  this  Action  of  Hercules ,  fays, 

Sui’krata  Tell  vs.  Sin  era  Donat. 

Having  conquer'd  the  Earthy  he  procures  Ucavctt. 

By  representing  Hercules  fliooting  Arrows  with  three 
Points,  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  underltood  Logick, 
Phyfick,  and  Mctaphyfick. 

The  Figure  of  Prom  etii  e  us  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Figure  of  Prometheus %  holding  a  lighted  Torch 
in  his  I  land,  which  denotes  his  having  llolen  the  Fire 
from  Heaven,  fignifled  the  Invention  of  Am  •,  becaule 
by  the  lighted  Torch  is  underltood,  that  Vigour  and 
Strength  of  Imagination  is  neceffary  for  fo  excellent  a 
1  )i  fro  very. 

'i  he  Figure  of  a  Man  (landing  again  It  a  ftccp  Rock, 
an  I roiv- King  on  his  Finger,  with  a  (mail  Stone,  loofcn’d 


from  the  Rock,  by  a  Chain  which  had  been  fixed  to  it 
fignifled  Gratitude,  for  a  Fault  forgiven.  Becaufe  itwa? 
pretended,  that  Prometheus  having  been  chain’d  by 
piter  to  Mount  Caucafus ,  as  a  Punilhment  for  his  Theft - 
and  afterwards  releafed  by  the  fame  Jupiter  in  Grati¬ 
tude  for  his  Deliverance,  he  put  on  his  a  Finger  a  Ring 
of  that  Chain,  with  a  fmali  Stone  of  the  Rock  to  which 
he  had  been  tied,  whence  the  Manner  of  putting  Stones 
in  Rings. 

The  Figure  of  Mercury  Hieroglyphick . 

The  Figure  of  Mercury ,  reprefented  with  Wings  at  his 
Head  and  Feet,  fignifled  Words  and  Eloquence;  be¬ 
caufe  the  Words  fly,  and  vanifli  in  an  Inftant. 

The  fame  Figure  of  Mercury ,  with  a  Purfe  in  his 
Hand,  and  a  Cock  at  his  Feet,  fignifled  Commerce,  bv 
the  Purfe  was  underltood  Money,  which  is  the  Sinews  of 
Commerce,  and  by  the  Cock,  Vigilancy,  fo  neceflary 
to  a  Merchant.  J 

The  Figures  0/ Honour  and  Virtue,  Hieroglyphick. 

There  are  certain  Medals  of  Vitelliusy  on  which  are  re¬ 
prefented  very  fine  Figures  of  Honour  and  of  Virtue 

Virtue  is  reprefented  with  a  Helmet  in  her  Left-Hand 
and  in  the  Right,  a  Scepter,  treading  under  her  Right! 
Foot  a  Tortoife,  and  turn’d  towards  Honour.  The 
Helmet  fignifies  that  Virtue  mull  have  Strength  to  op- 
pofe  the  Dangers  fhe  is  expofed  to  ;  it  is  likewife  for 
the  fame  Reafon  Ihe  holds  a  Pike.  The  Scepter  lhewg 
her  Authority  or  Power  to  conquer  Vices ;  and  the  Tor¬ 
toife,  that  Virtue  marches  always  with  Caution  and  Pru- 
dence.  Honour  is  cloathed  like  a  Woman,  to  fignify 
that  Women,  in  particular,  ought  always  to  be  °very 
jealous  of  their  Honour ;  that  Woman  carries  a  Cornu 
Copiay  to  denote  that  Honour  is  the  Source  of  all  Sorts 
of  Good  ;  and  treads  a  Helmet  under  her  Feet,  whereby 
is  underftood,  that  a  Perfon  rais’d  to  Dignities  and  Ho¬ 
nours  for  his  Merit,  is  refpe&ed  by  every  Body. 

The  Figure  of  Europa  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Figure  of  Europa ,  carried  on  the  Sea  by  a  Bull 
aiming  her  Head  backwards,  and  looking  afar  off  the 
Shore  Ihe  has  left,  fignifled  the  human  Soul,  carried 
by  the  Body  on  the  Sea  of  this  World,  looking  not- 
with  Ran  ding  towards  the  Shore  ihe  has  left,  i.  e.  her 
Creator. 

The  Figure  of  Diana  Hieroglyphick. 

Diana ,  whom  Mercury  prefen  ted  with  a  Suit  of 
Cloaths,  fignifled  the  Mutation  or  Viciffitude  of  Things 
created. 

The  Figure  o/Danae  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Figure  of  Danae,  with  the  Gold  Rain  falling  i 
her  Lap,  fignifled  the  Beauty  of  the  Mind. 

The  Figure  of  Pandora  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Figure  of  Pandora ,  reprefented  with  a  Box  in  her 
Hands,  fignifled  Misfortune,  Obfcurity  of  Birth,  Pover¬ 
ty,  Shame,  Vain-FIopes,  in  a  Word,  all  Sorts  of  Cala¬ 
mities  and  Mifcries. 

The  Figure  of  Eu  r  v  d  1  c  e  Hieroglyphick. 

The  Figure  of  Eurydice,  her  Heel  bitten  by  the  Ser¬ 
pent,  fignifled  human  A  fled- ions. 

NotCy  That  the  Hieroglyphic ks  were  invented  by  Pricfts, 
called  for  that  Reafon,  Hierogrammatici  \  who  alfo  ufed 
to  write  Hicroglyphical  Books,  and  occaflonally  explain 
them,  with  other  Matters  relating  to  the  Doftrineof 
Religion.  Suidas  fays,  that  they  were  alfo  Prophets; 
at  lead  he  relates,  that  an  Mcrogrammaticus  foretold  to 
an  ancient  King  of  Egypt y  that  there  would  be  an  // 
raelitc  of  great  Wifdom,  Virtue,  and  Reputation, 
who  fliould  humble  Egypt. 

The  Hierogrammatici  were  always  near  the  King,  to 
affifi  him  with  their  Informations  and  Counfels.  The 
better  to  fit  them  for  this,  they  made  Ufe  of  the  Skill 
and  Knowledge  they  had  acquired  of  the  Stars,  and 
the  Motions  of  the  heavenly  Lights  ;  and  even  of 
the  Writings  of  their  Predece  flors,  wherein  their 
Functions  and  Duties  were  delivered.  They  were 
exempted  from  all  civil  Employments  were  reputed 
the  flrft  Perlons  in  Dignity  next  the  King  ;  and  bore 
a  Kind  of  Scepter,  in  Form  of  a  Ploughihare.  Afar 
Egypt  became  a  Province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
Hierogrammatici  fell  into  Ncgledl. 
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Horsemanship,  in  the  senfe  i  take  it 

here,  is  the  Arc  of  breeding,  propagating,  &?r. 
Hories ;  and  of  forwarding  and  accommodating  them  to 

the  Ufes  they  are  proper  for. 

Horfemanfhip ,  in  this  Senfe,  includes  what  relates  to 
the  Make,  Colour,  Age,  Temper,  and  Qualities  of 
Horfes,  and  their  refpedive  Countries  and  Climates. 
Likewife  the  Knowledge  of  the  Defedls  and  Difeafes  of 
Horfes,  and  the  Remedies  proper  for  the  fame  ;  with 
the  feveral  Operations  relating  thereunto,  as  Docking , 
Geldings  Shoeing ,  &c. 

Note,  That  before  I  can  pretend  to  proceed  further,  on 
this  important  Subject,  I  muft  give  my  Readers  fome 
general,  and  very  necefiary  Notions  of  aHorfe. 

A  Horfe  is  a  domeftick  Quadruped,  of  great  Ufe  in 
Agriculture,  Cotnmerce,  War,  Sporting,  and  is 

the  Subject  of  the  Art  of  Horfemanfhip . 

Horfes  are  diftinguifhed  into  divers  Kinds,  and  dif¬ 
ferently  denominated  ;  either  with  Regard  to  their  Strain., 
or  Country ,  or  to  their  Colour  ;  or  to  the  Ufes,  or  Offices 
they  are  referved  for. 

They  are  diftinguifhed  with  Regard  to  their  Strain , 
or  Country  ;  as  the  Neapolitan ,  known  by  his  Hawk 
Nofe ;  the  Spanijh  Jennet ,  known  by  his  fmall  Limbs ; 
the  Bar'be ,  by  his  fine  Head  and  deep  Hoof;  the 
Dutch ,  by  the  Roughnefs  of  his  Legs  ;  the  EngUJh , 
by  his  ftrong  knitting  together,  £dV. 

With  Regard  to  their  Colours ;  as  a  Bayh  which  ad¬ 
mits  of  divers  Shades  or  Calls,  viz.  a  black  Bay ,  brown 
Buy,  dapple  Bay,  all  which  have  conftantly  black  Manes 
and  Tails.  Duny  and  Moufe-Dun,  having  frequently  a 
black  Lift  along  the  Back,  which  denominates  them  Flea- 
hacked.  Flea-bitten,  which  is  white  (potted  with  red. 
Grey,  dappled  Grey ,  filver  Grey ,  fad  or  powder’d  Grey , 
black  Grey ,  Tandy  Grey,  and  Iron  Grey.  Griffel  or  Rount , 
a  light  Flefh  Colour  intermixed  with  white.  Peach-Co¬ 
lour,  or  Bloffom-Colour .  Pye-bald >  which  confifts  of  two 
Colours,  one  of  them  white.  Roan,  a  Bay,  Black,  or 
Sorrel,  intermixed  with  white  Hairs.  Rubican,  Black, 
or  Sorrel,  with  white  Hairs  fcatter’d  about  his  Body. 
Sorrel,  common  Sorrel,  red  or  Cow- colour’d  Sorrel, 
bright  or  light-colour’d  Sorrel,  burnt  Sorrel,  all  chiefly 
diftinguifhed  by  the  Colour  of  their  Manes.  Starling- 
Colbitr,  refembling  a  brownilh,  or  blackilh  grey,  only 
more  freckled,  or  intermixed  with  white.  Tyger -Colour, 
much  the  fame  with  the  branded  grey,  only  the 
Spots  fmaller.  —  Wolf  Colour .  —  Deer-Colour .  —  Black. 
White,  See. 

The  Colours  are  generally  confidcrcd  as  fymbolical  of 
the  Nature,  Qualities,  &V.  of  the  Beads  s  and  accord¬ 
ingly  their  Value  is  much  influenced  thereby.  The  dap¬ 
ple  Grey,  is  priz’d  for  Beauty ;  the  brown  Bay ,  for  Ser¬ 
vice  ;  the  Black,  with  Silver  Hairs,  for  Courage ;  the 
Roan,  for  Countenance ;  the  Sorrel,  black  with  white,  and 
Iron-grey,  arc  reputed  hot  and  fiery ;  the  bright  Grey , 
Flea-bitten,  and  black  with  white  Spots,  arc  j anguine  \ 
the  White ,  Dun ,  and  Pye-hald,  phlegmatick  and  heavy  ; 
th e  Mouf c-Dun,  red  Bay,  and  blue  Grey,  are  dull:  The 
Reach-Colour  rarely  proves  obedient  to  the  Spur ;  the  Sor¬ 
rel  feldom  fails  of  being  good,  cfpecially  if  their  Legs, 
Tails,  and  Manes  arc  black  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the  Flea-bitten,  at  Icaft  thofc  fo  mark’d  in  the  Fore¬ 
parts,  or  over  the  whole  Body  ;  for  when  only  behind,  it 
is  an  ill  Sign. 

Indeed  it  is  hard  laying  down  any  univerfal  Rules, 
The  White,  which  promtfesthe  lead,  proves  good,  when 
black  about  the  Eyes  and  Noftrils ;  and  there  are  ex¬ 
cellent  Iron-greys,  though  they  are  not  reputed  a  good 
Colour. 

With  Regard  to  the  Ufes  or  Offices  they  arc  re¬ 
served  for,  Horfes  arc  diftingui filed  into  Coach-Horfe , 
War -I lor fe  ,  I lunting- Horfe  ,  Runnbig-Horfc  ,  Pack- 
Uorfe,  &;c. 

The  two  former  Diftin&ions  contribute  much  to¬ 
wards  the  Knowledge  of  a  Horfe ;  but  one  of  the  mod 
<jfiential  Points  of  that  Knowledge,  confifts  in  the  Age  \ 
the  Horfe  being  an  Animal*  that  remarkably  fhews  the 
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Progrefs  of  his  Years,  by  correfpondent  Alteration^  in 
his  Body. 

We .  have  Charadterifticks  from  his  Teeth,  Hoofs* 
Coat,  Tail,  and  Eyes. 

The  JirJlTear  he  has  his  FoaPs  Teeth;  which  are  only 
Grinders  and  Gatherers  :  The  fecond ,  the  four  foremoft 
change,  and  appear  browner  and  bigger  than  the  reft : 
The  third,  he  changes  the  Teeth  next  to  thefe  ;  leaving 
no  apparent  Foal’s  Teeth,  but  two  on  each  Side  above* 
and  two  below :  The  fourth,  the  Teeth  next  to  thefe 
are  changed,  and  no  Foal’s  Teeth  are  left,  but  one  on 
each  Side,  above  and  below :  At  five  Tears,  his  foremoft 
Teeth  are  all  changed,  and  the  Tufhes  on  each  Side  are 
compleat :  Thofe  which  come  in  the  Places  of  the  lad 
•  Foal’s  Teeth,  being  hollow,  and  having  a  little  black 
Speck  in  the  Midft  ;  which  is  called,  the  Mark  in  a 
Horfe' s  Mouth,  and  continues  till  eight  Years  of  Age : 
At  fix  Tears,  he  puts  up  new  Tufhes;  near  which  ap¬ 
pears  a  little  Circle  of  young  Flefh,  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Tufh  $  the  Tufbes  withal  being  white,  fmall,  fliort,  and 
(harp:  At  feven  Tears,  the  Teeth  are  all  in  their 
Growth,  and  the  Mark  in  the  Mouth  appears  very  plain: 
At  eight  Tears ,  all  his  Teeth  are  full,  fmooth,  and 
plain,  and  the  Mark  fcarce  difcernable*,  the  Tufhes 
looking  yellowifti :  At  nine  Tears ,  the  foremoft  Teeth 
fhew  longer,  yellower,  and  fouler  than  before ;  and  the 
Tufhes  become  biuntifh  :  At  ten  Tears ,  no  Holes  are 
felt  on  the  Infide  of  the  upper  Tufhes ;  which  till  then 
-are  very  fenftble  :  Add  that  the  Temples  begin  to  be 
crooked  and  hollow :  At  eleven  Tears ,  his  Teeth  are 
very  long,  yellow,  black,  and  foul ;  but  he  will  cut 
even,  and  his  Teeth  (land  directly  oppoflte  to  one  ano¬ 
ther:  At  twelve  Tears,  the  upper  Teeth  hang  over  the 
lower :  At  thirteen,  the  Tufhes  are  worn  clofe  to  his 
Chaps,  if  he  has  'been  much  rode ;  otherwife  they  will 
be  black,  foul,  and  long. 

As  to  the  Hoof ;  if  it  be  fmooth,  moift,  hollow,  and 
well-founding,  it  is  a  Sign  of  Youth  :  On  the  contrary, 
if  rugged,  and  as  it  were  feamed,  one  Seam  over  ano¬ 
ther,  and  withal  dry,  foul,  and  rufty,  it  is  a  Mark  of 
old  Age. 

For  die  Tail ;  taking  him  by  the  Stern  thereof,  clofe 
at  the  fetting  on  to  the  Buttock,  arid  griping  it  between 
the  Finger  and  Thumb ;  if  a  Joint  be  felt  to  flick  out 
more  than  the  reft,  the  Bignefs  of  a  Nut,  the  Horfe  is 
under  ten  ;  but  if  the  Joints  be  all  plain  he  may  be 
fifteen. 

The  Eyes  being  round,  full,  and  flaring ;  the  Pits 
that  are  over  thorn  filled,  fmooth,  and  even  with  his 
Temples  ;  and  no  Wrinkles  to  be  feen,  cither  under  or 
above,  is  a  Mark  of  Youth. 

The  Skin  being  plucked  up  in  any  Part  betwixt  the 
Finger  and  Thumb,  and  let  go  again  *  if  it  returns  fud- 
■dcnly  to  its  Place,  and  remains  without  Wrinkles,  he  may 
be  accounted  young. 

A  dark-colour* d  Horfe,  growing  grizzly  above  the 
Eye-brows,  or  under  the  Mane  or  a  whitifli  Horfe, 
growing  macklcd,  cither  white  or  black,  all  over,  may 
be  infallibly  concluded  extremely  aged. 

Laftly,  a  Horfe  being  young,  the  Bars  of  his  Mouth 
are  foft  and  (hallow ;  otherwife  they  are  deep  and  fee! 
hard,  and  rough. 

Tiie  Mafters  in  this  Art  lay  it  down,  that  a  Horfe  to 
be  good  and  well  made,  mull  have  three  Parts  like  thofe 
of  a  Woman,  viz .  the  Bread,  which  is  to  be  broad, 
the  Hips  round,  and  the  Mane  long:  Three  of  a  Lyon, 
viz.  Countenance,  Intrepidity,  and  Fire:  Three  of  a 
Bullock,  viz.  the  Eye,  Noftril,  and  Joint :  Three  of  a 
Sheep,  viz.  the  Nole,  Gcntlencfs,  and  Patience:  Three 
of  a  Mule,  Strength,  Conftancy,  and  Foot :  Three  of 
a  Deer,  Head,  Leg,  and  Hair  fliort:  Three  of  a  Wolf, 
Throat,  Neck,  and  Hearing  :  Three  of  a  Fox,  Ear, 
Tail,  and  Trot:  Three  of  a  Serpent,  Memory,  Sight, 
and  Turning :  Three  of  a  Hare  or  Cat*  Running, 
Walking,  and  Supplenefs. 

The  Parts  of  a  Horfe's  Body  furnifh  a  great  Variety 
of  Terms,  fome  of  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 

but 
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but  which  I  have  not  explain’d,  therefore  I’ll  do  it  in 
this  Place.  The  Skin  and  Coat,  are  called  the  Harr: 
The  long  Hair  on  the  Neck,  the  Mane;  The  Fore-top, 
the  Topping  or  T uke :  The  Hair  behind,  on  the  Feet,  the 
Fet-lock  or  Fetter:  That  growing  over  the  Top  of  the 
Hoof,  the  Coronet  or  Cronet :  That  on  the  Eye-lids, 

the  Brills .  .  .  , 

The  Ridge  whereon  the  Mane  grows,  is  called  the 

Crcfi  or  Crist :  The  Fore-part,  from  the  Neck  to  the 
forc-Legs,  the  Brijket  or  Che  ft :  The  Mark  frequently 
running  down  his  Face,  the  Rath  *,  and  that  in  the  Fore¬ 
head,  the  Star . 

The  Top  of  the  Shoulder,  at  the  fetting  on  of  the 
Neck,  is  called  the  Withers :  The  Place  where  the  Sad¬ 
dle  is  let,  the  Dock  *,  and  aBruifc  or  Hurt  thereon,  a  Na¬ 
vel  Gall:  The  Middle  of  the  Back,  from  the  Mane  to 
the  Flips,  the  Reins :  The  Extremity  of  the  Reins  above 
the  Hips,  the  Croup :  The  Tail,  the  Dock  or  Runt: 
The  Hollow  or  Sinking  of  the  Back-bone,  the  Sway  : 
the  hind  Part  of  the  Belly,  next  the  Genital,  the  Flank : 
That  nearer  the  Thighs,  the  Groin :  The  loofe  Skin 
wherein  the  Yard  is,  the  Sheath  *,  and  the  fore  Part  of 
the  Shoulders,  next  the  Bread,  the  Fillets. 

The  uppermost  Part  of  the  hind  Leg,  next  the  But¬ 
tock,  is  called  the  Stiffs  or  Stiffs  John:  The  after-joint 
or  Bending  of  the  hind  Leg,  the  Chambrel  ox  Elbow: 
The  inner,  the  Ham,  ox  Hough:  The  Joint  at  the  Fet¬ 
lock,  the  Pajlern ,  Ancle,  or  Fet-lock  Joint:  The  Foot, 
above  the  Hoof  of  the  Ancle  Joint,  the  Coronet. 

The  Part  from  the  Withers  to  the  Top  Joint  of  the 
Thigh,  is  called  the  Shoulder:  The  middle  Joint  of  the 
foreleg,  the  Knee:  The  right  Leg  before,  the  farther 

Leg  ;  and  the  Left,  the  nearer. 

The  Hoof  is  called  the  Horn  :  The  Hollow  of  the 
Hoof,  the  Coffin :  The  tender  Part  of  the  Hoof,  next 
the  Heel,  the  Frujh :  The  Bali  of  the  Foot,  the  Frog: 
The  Part  to  be  pared,  or  cut  off  the  Hoof,  when  o- 
ver-grown,  the  Rift:  7  he  fore  Part  of  the  Hoof,  the 
Toes :  The  hind  Part,  where  there  is  a  Rifing  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Sole,  the  Heel  ;  and  the  Infide,  meeting 
on  the  Heel,  the  Quarters. 

From  thefe  firft  Rudiments  of  Horfemanjhip,  Fll  pafs 

to  the  Manner  of  breeding  Horfes. 

7 'he  principal  Article  of  the  Art  of  breeding  Horfes, 
confifls  in  the  Choice  of  the  Stallion  and  Mare\  fince  on 
this  depends  chiefly  the  Goodnels  of  the  Breed. 

It  is  the  common  Opinion,  that  the  belt  Stallion  is 
either  an  Arabian  Horfc,  a  Spanijh ,  a  Turk,  or  a  Barbary , 
that  is  well  fluped,  and  of  a  good  Colour  ;  though 
Mr.  Blandcville ,  and  Frederigo  Grijfone ,  are  of  Opinion, 
that  thefe  Circum (lances  are  not  abfolutely  necefiary. 

To  begin  with  the  Arabian  Horfe,  Merchants  and 
other  Gentlemen  that  have  travelled  in  thofe  Parts,  re¬ 
port,  that  the  right  Arabians,  are  valued  at  an  incredible, 
as  well  as  an  exorbitant  Rate  ;  being  prized  at  five  hun¬ 
dred,  others  lay  at  one,  two,  and  three  thou  land  Pounds 
a  Horfe  •,  that  the  Arabs  are  as  careful  of  keeping  the 
Genealogy  of  their  Horfes,  as  Princes  in  keeping  their 
Pedimets  ;  that  they  keep  them  with  Medals  ;  and  that 
each 'bon’s  Portion  is  ul'ually  two.  Suits  of  Arms,  two 
Scimiters,  and  one  of  thefe  iloife*.  They  boaft  that 
one  of  them  will  ride  fourfcorc  Miles  a  Day,  without 
drawing  Bit  •,  which  is  not  fo  abfolutely  peculiar  to  the 
Arabian  Horfes,  fince  the  lame  has  been  performed  by 
fever;1 1  Fngltjh  ones,  and  even  much  more;  a  High¬ 
wayman  having  taken  a  Booty,  rode  his  Horfe,  on  the 
lame  Day,  liom  London  to  Fork,  which  is  one  hundred 
and  fitty  long  Miles.  Notwithllanding  this  great  Value, 
and  tile  Difficulty  of  bringing  them  over  from  Scande- 
roon  to  England,  by  Sea  ;  yet  by  the  Care,  and  at  the 
Chaise  ol'iome  Breeders  in  the  North  of  England,  the 
Arabian  rloric  is  no  Stranger  to  thole  Parts. 

Tim  Spanijh  Horfe  (according  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
cajlli )  is  the  noblvll  Horfe  in  the  World,  and  the  moll 
beautiful  that  can  be  ;  no  Horfe  is  fo  curioufiy  limped 
all  over  from  Head  to  Croup,  and  he  is  abfolutely  the  bell* 
Stallion  in  the  World,  whether  you  defign  your  Breed 
for  the  Manage,  the  War,  the  Pad,  Hunting,  or  running 
]  Ioile.  But  as  he  is  excellent,  fo  it  wants  not  for  Price, 
three  or  lour  hundred  Pillules  being  a  common  Rate  for 
a  Spanijh  Horfe.  Several  have  been  fold  for  feven  hun¬ 


dred,  and  a  thousand  Fiftoles  a-piece.  And  one  parti, 
cular  Horfe,  called  el  Bravo ,  that  was  fent  to  the 
Arch-duke  Leopold ,  was  held  worth  as  much  as  a 
Manor  of  a  thoufand  Crowns  a  Year.  The  b eSk  Spanijh 
Horfes  are  bred  in  Andalufia ,  and  particularly  at  Cordoua 
where  the  King  has  many  Studds  of  Mares,  and  fo 
have  feveral,of  the  Spanijh  Nobility  and  Gentry.  Now 
befides  the  great  Price  at  firft,  the  Charges  of  the  Jourl 
ney  from  Spain  to  England,  will  be  very  confiderabie  • 
for  firft  he  muft  travel  from  Andalufia  to  Bilboa ,  or  St.  Se- 
baftian ,  the  neareft  Port  to  England ,  and  is  at  leaft  four 
hundred  Miles  •,  and  in  that  hot  Country,  you  cannot  with 
Safety  travel  your  Horfe  above  twenty  Miles  a  Day. 
then  there  is  the  Expence  of  your  Groom  and  Farrier' 
befides  the  Cafualty  of  Lamenefs,  Sicknefs,  and  Death! 
So  that  if  he  does  prove  an  extraordinary  good  Horfe 
by  that  Time  he  arrives  at  your  own  Home,  he  will 
likewife  be  an  extraordinary  dear  one. 

The  T urkijh  js  very  little  inferior  to  the  Spanijh  Horfe 
in  Beauty,  but  fomewhat  odd-ffiaped,  his  Head  beiiw 
fomewhat  like  that  of  a  Camel :  He  has  excellent  Eyes 
a  thin  Neck,  beautifully  rais’d,  and  fomewhat  large  of 
Body:  His  Courage  is  like  that  of  a  Mule  ;  ii is  Legs 
not  fo  underlimbed  as  that  of  the  Barbary,  but  very 
finewy,  good  Patterns  and  good  Hoofs  :  They  never  am¬ 
ble,  but  trot  very  well ;  and  are  accounted  at  prefen t  the 
beft  Stallions  for  Gallopers. 

Some  Merchants  affirm,  that  there  cannot  be  a  more 
noble  and  diverting  Sight  to  a  Lover  of  Horfes,  than  to 
walk  in  the  Paftures  near  Conftantinople ,  about  Sailing, 
Time,  where  he  may  fee  many  hundred  gallant' Horfes 
grazing  ;  and  every  Horfe  has  his  Attendant  or 
Keeper,  with  his  little  Tent  placed  near  him  to  lie  in, 
that  he  may  look  to  him,  and  take  Care  to  ffiift  him  to 
Ire ffi  Grafs,  as  Occafion  requires. 

The  Price  of  a  Tttrkijh  Horfe  is  commonly  one  hun¬ 
dred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  Pounds  a  Horfe,  and 
when  bought  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  Pafs ;  the  Grad 
Seignior  being  fo  very  ftndt,  that  he  feldom  permits  any 
of  his  Horfes  to  be  exported  his  Dominion.  But  if, 
when  obtained,  you  navel  by  Land,  without  a  Turk  or 
two  for  your  Efcort,  you  will  be  fure  do  have  them  feiz’d 
on  by  the  Way. 

Some  People  chufe  to  buy  Horfes  at  Smyrna  in  Ana¬ 
tolia,  and  from  thence,  and  likewife  from  Conftantinople , 
transport  them  into  England  by  Sea,  which,  if  the  \\  md 
proves  fair,  arrive  m  England  in  a  Month. 

The  Barb  is  little  inferior  to  any  of  the  former  in 
Beauty,  oniy  he  is  accounted  by  our  modem  Breeders 
too  {lender  and  Lady-like  to  breed  on  ;  and  therefore  in 
the  North,  at  tins  Time,  they  prefer  the  Spanijh  and 
Tttrkijh  Horfe  before  him.  lie  is  lb  lazy  and  negligent 
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much  Eafe  to  himielf.  But  he  is  lor  the  muft  Part  finewy 
and  nervous,  excellently  winded,  and  good  for  a  Courfe, 
if  lie  be  not  over- weighted. 

The  Mount  a  in- Barbs  arc  accounted  the  bed,  be- 
caufe  they  are  tiie  iaigeit  and  llrongcft.  'They  belong 
to  the  sillarbs ,  who  value  them  as  much  themkives,  as 
they  are  prized  by  any  other  Nations,  and  therefore 
will  not  part  with  them  to  any  Body,  except  to  the 
Prince  of  the  Band  to  which  they  belong;  who  can,  at 
any  Time,  command  them  for  his  Ule.  But  for  the 
more  ordinary  Sort,  they  may  be  bought  in  Languedoc 
or  Provence ,  in  France ,  lor  lony  or  fitty  Piflolcs  a  iiorfe. 
Or  if  you  will  fend  into  Barbary,  you  may  have  one  for 
thirty  Pounds,  or  thereabout.  But  here  too  the  Charges 
and  Journey  will  be  great  ;  for  though  from  Tunis  to 


in  his  Walk,  that  lie’ll  ftumbie  on  v.  a i pa-Cx round.  P 
Trot  is  like  thur  of  a  Cow,  his  Gallop  low,  and  wi 
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Marfeilles  in  France,  the  Railage  is  but  ihort ;  they  mult 
travel  Irom  Marfeilles  to  Calais ,  by  Land,  which  is  a 
vny  long  Journey;  from  thence  they  are  ibipt  lor 
England. 

The  litteft  Marc  to  breed  out  of  (according  to  the 
Duke  of  Ncwcafilc)  is  one  that  lias  been  bred  of  an 
Jinglijb  Mare,  and  a  Stallion  of  the  above- mention’d 
Races  ;  but  if  fuch  a  Mare  is  not  to  be  got,  Choice  mult 
be  made  of  a  right  bred  Englijh  Mare,  by  Sire  and  Dam, 
that  is  well  fore-handed,  well  underlaid,  and  ftrong  put 
together  in  general;  and  in  particular,  lee  that  file  has  a 
lean  Head,  wide  Nollrils,  open  Chaul,  a  big  Weaiand, 
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and  the  Wind-Pipe  {Irak  and  loofe  ;  and  chule  her  about 
five  or  fix  Xears  oId »  taking  Care,  likewife,  that  the 
Stallion  be  not  too  old. 

The  next  Thing  we  ought  to  confider  is,  how  the 
Stallion  is  to  be  fed,  to  make  him  flronger,  and  more  ca¬ 
pable  to  cover  the  Mares. 

r  A  Stallion  muft  be  kept  as  high  as  pofiible,  for  four 
or  five  Months,  before  the  Time  of  Covering,  with  old 
clean  Oats,  and  fplit  Beans,  well  hulled  ;  to  which  you 
may  add,  if  you  pleafe,  Bread;  and  now  and  then,  for 
Change  of  Diet,  you  may  give  him  a  Handful  of  Wheat 
or  Oats  wafhed  in  ftrong  Ale  ;  I  have  ordered  myfelf, 
once  or  twice  a  Week, '  Pieces  of  Bread  foaked  in  Red 
Wine  to  be  given  them.  Mr.  Morgan ,  in  his  Perfection 
of  Horfemanfhip ,  advifes  to  mix  Bay-Salt  and  Annifeed 
with  his  Provender  ;  which  others  think  needlds,  while 
the  Horfe  is  in  Health  ;  but  he  muft  have  Plenty  of  good 
old  fweet  Hay,  well  cleanfed  from  Duft;  and  good 
Wheat  Straw  to  lie  on ;  watering  him  twice  every  Day, 
at  fome  fair  running  Spring,  or  elfe  a  clear  {landing 
Pond-Water,  near  lbme  Meadow  or  level  Piece  of 
Ground,  where  you  may  gallop  him  after  he  has 
drank.  When  you  have  brought  him  to  the  Water,  do 
not  fuffer  him  to  drink  his  Fill  at  firft,  but  after  his  firft 
Draught,  gallop  and  (kip  him  up  and  down  a  little,  to 
warm  him  ;  and  then  bring  him  to  the  Water  again,  and 
let  him  drink  as  much  as  he  pleafes,  after  which  gallop 
him  as  before,  never  leaving  the  Water  till  you  will  find 
he  will  drink  no  more.  By  this  Means,  new  Crudities 
are  prevented,  which  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Water  would 
produce  to  the  Detriment  of  the  Stomach,  if  he  had 
been  permitted  to  drink  his  Fill  at  firft ;  whereas,  .in  al¬ 
lowing  him  his  Fill  at  laft,  thus  by  Degrees,  his  Body  is 
kept  from  drying  too  faft.  And  this,  Mailers  in  the  Art 
of  Horfemanfln'p ,  take  to  be  much  better  for  the  Horfe, 
than  to  encourage  his  Water  with  White  Wine,  to  qua¬ 
lify  the  cold  Quality  thereof;  for  they  are  of  Opinion, 
that  Nature  itfelf  is  the  bell  DireClrefs  for  the  Expulfion 
of  her  Enemies,  efpecially  in  Brutes,  where  ufually  fhe 
can  command  the  Appetite  ;  and  therefore  prefer  the 
Horfe’s  own  natural  Heat,  for  warming  his  Water,  to 
that  which  proceeds  from  any  other.  Neither  are  they 
of  Mr.  Morgan's  Opinion  in  another  Article,  which  is  of 
fweating  him  every  Day  early  in  the  Morning,  which, 
he  fays,  will  not  only  perfect  the  Digeftion,  and  exhauft 
the  Moiflure  from  his  Seed,  but  alfo  ftrengthen  and 
deanfe  his  Blood  and  Body  from  all  raw  Humours ;  for 
they  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  will  both  dry  up 
the  radical  Moiflure  too  faft,  and  likewife,  inftead  of 
heightening  his  Pride  and  Lull,  weaken  him  too  much  ; 
which,  in  my  Opinion,  is  a  very  reafonable  Suppofition  ; 
fince  there  is  always  a  very  great  Diffipation  of  Spirits 
made  in  thofe  extraordinary  Evacuations. 

^  When  the  Stallion  is  in  his  Lull,  and  the  Time  for 
Covering  is  come,  which  is  beft  in  May ,  that  the 
hoals  may  fall  in  April  following  (otherwife  they  will 
have  little  or  no  Grafs,  if  they  lliould  be  put  together, 
according  to  Markham's  Opinion,  in  March ,  though  he 
holds  that  a  I'oal  killing  in  March ,  is  worth  two  falling 
m  May\  c  becaufe,  fays  he,  he  pofieffes,  as  it  were,  two 
Winters  in  a  Year,  and  is  thereby  fo  harden’d,  that 
nothing  afterwards  can  almoft  impair  him.*)  The 
Ijme,  fays  I,  being  come  to  put  your  Stallion  and 
Marcs together,  you  muft  pull  off  his  hind  Shoes,  and 
lead  him  to  the  Place  where  the  Studd  of  the  Marcs  is 
winch  you  intend  for  Covering,  which  Place  ought  to 
be  clofe,  well  fenced,  and  in  it  a  little  Hilt  for  a  Man 
t°  lye  in,  and  a  large  Shed  with  a  Manger  to  feed  your 
Stallion  with  Bread  and  Corn,  during  his  Abode  with  the 
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Man  finds  (who  muft  watch  them  Night  and  Day,  and 
take  Care  that  no  other  Mares  are  put  to  your  Horfe,  and 
give  you  an  Account  which  takes  the  Horfe,  and  which 
not,  &fr.)  let  him  be  taken  up,  and  be  well  kept  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  unlefs  you  give  him  at  firft  a  good  Mafh  or  two, 
to  help  to  reftore  Nature,  for  you’ll  find  him  nothing  but 
bkin  and  Bones,  and  his  Mane  and  Tail  will  rot  off. 
You  ought  not  to  give  him  above  ten  or  twelve  Marcs 
in  a  Seafon,  to  the  Utmoft ;  otherwife  you  will  fcarce 
recover  him  againft  the  next  Year  Covering-Time. 

When  your  Stallion  is  paft  this  Ufe,  then  buy  another; 
never  making  Ufe  of  a  Horfe  of  your  own  Breed,  other- 
wile  the  beft  Kind  would  in  Time  degenerate;  but  you 
cannot  do  better,  fays  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle ,  than  to 
let  your  own  Mares  be  cover’d  by  their  Sire,  ,  for  there 
is  no  Inceft  in  Horfes ;  and  by  this  Means  they  are  nearer, 
one  Degree  to  the  Purity  and  Head  of  the  Fountain, 
from  which  they  are  derived,  fince  a  fine  Horfe  got 
them,  and  the  fame  fine  Horfe  covers  them  again. 

Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  this  Method  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcajile  for  covering  Mares ,  does  not  correfpond 
with  the  Intereft  of  fome  private  Gentlemen,  who  turn 
Breeders  for  Profit  as  well  as  Pleafure  ;  for  a  good  Stal¬ 
lion,  fay  they,  bearing  fuch  an  extraordinary  Rate,  and 
they,  having  but  one,  have  Reafon  to  be  cautious,  to  a- 
void  as  much  as  can  be,  all  hazardous  Experiments, 
which  this,  in  fome  Cafes,  may  prove.  For  firft,  there 
have  been  Horfes  of  great  Spirit,  that  have  killed  them- 
lelves  through  Excefs  of  Lull,  being  left  to  range  at 
their  Liberty  ;  and  thofe  that  have  been  confin’d  to  an 
Inclofure,  and  a  leledt  Number  of  Adcires^  have  yet  in 
one  Week  fo  weaken’d  Nature,  that  not  above  half  the 
Mares  have  held.  Secondly,  fome  Mares  are  of  fo  hot 
a  Conftitution,  and  their Luft  fo  violent,  that  if  they  are 
permitted  to  run  long  with  the  Horfe,  after  they  have  con¬ 
ceived,  will  (if  they  be  high  in  Flefh  and  lufty)  defire 
the  Horfe  again,  which  generally  hazards  the  Lofs  of 
the  Embrio  they  go  with. 

To  prevent  therefore  thefe  Inconveniencies,  they  lay 
down  another  Method,  which  is  called  covering  in  Hand, 
and  which  is  this: — When  they  have  brought  both 
their  Horfe  and  Mare  by  Arc  and  good  Feeding,  to  a 
proper  Condition  for  Breed,  they  fet  fome  ordinary 
ftoned  Nag  by  her,  for  a  Day  or  two  to  woo  her,  and 
by  that  fhe  will  be  fo  proned  to  luft,  that  fhe  will  readily 
receive  their  Stallion  ;  which  they  prefent  to  her,  either 
early  in  the  Morning,  or  late  in  an  Evening,  for  a  Day 
or  two  together,  and  let  him  cover  in  Hand  once  or 
twice,  if  they  think  proper,  at  each  Time,  obferving  al¬ 
ways  to  give  the  Horfe  the  Advantage  of  Ground,  hav¬ 
ing  Somebody  ready  with  a  Bucket  of  cold  Water,  to 
throw  on  the  Mare’s  Shape,  immediately  on  the  dis¬ 
mounting  of  the  Horfe,  which  will  make  her  retain 
better  the  Seed  received  ;  for  which  Purpofe,  they  get 
on  her  Back  and  trot  her  for  about  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour 

avoiding,  at  the  fame  Time,  from  heating  or  ftrainin^ 

her;  and  taking  Care,  after  every  Aft,  to  Jet  them 

faft  two  Hours,  and  then  giving  each  of  them  a  warm 
Mam. 
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,.As  to  the  Manner  of  keeping  the  Mares,  during  the 
ime  of  their  being  with  Foal,  and  at  their  Foaling, 
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you  mult  take  Care  to  lioufe  them  all  the  Winter, 
and  to  keep  them  well,  their  Colts  will  prove  the 
better.  When  they  are  foaled,  let  them  run  with  their 
puns  till  Martmnafs ,  then  wean  them,  and  keep  them 
in  a  convenient  Houfe,  with  a  low  Rack,  and  Manger 
on  1  urpofc  ;  litter  them  well,  and  feed  them  with  good 
Hay,  and  Oats  and  Wheat-Bran  mixed,  which  will 

and  if  you  have  Choice  of  Horfes,  you  may  put  Yearin^s 

together,  two  Years  old,  for  their  better  Satisfa&ion  and 
Agreement. 

In  a  warm  fair  Day,  you  may  grant  them  Liberty  to 
run  and  flap,  in  lomc  includ'd  Court  or  Back-Side, 
taking  Caie  to  put  them  up  again  carefully,  that 
they  be  not  hurt.  When  Summer  is  come,  and  there 
is  1  Jenty  or  Grajs,  put  them  out  in  lomc  dry  Ground, 
that  has  convenient  Watering,  and  fo  let  them  run  till 
Martmmafs  again :  Then  houfe  them  as  before,  and 
order  them  in  all  Points  as  older  Horfes,  till  they  arc 

Y  y  fun 


More  you  pull  off  his  Sdlc/Tct'him  Marc 

or  two  m  Hand,  then  turn  him  loofe  among  them,  and 
put  all  your  Marcs  to  him,  as  well  thofe  which  are  with 
pal,  as  thofe  which  are  not,  for  there  is  no  Danger  in 
it  i  and  by  that  Means  they  will  nil  be  ferved  in  their 
noght  of  Luft,  and  according  to  the  Intention’ of  Na- 
uc.  When  your  Stallion  has  covered  them  once,  he 
t  lCm  1,11  pwr  again,  and  thofe  which  will  admit  him 
nuerves  t  and  when  the  Bufinefs  is  finilhcd,  he  beats  the 

alc>  and  ntcemps  to  be  at  Liberty ;  which  when  your 
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full  fire  Years  old  ;  then  take  them  up  for  good,  and 
let  your  Groom  back  them,  if  he  has  Skill,  or  elfe 
fome  fkilfi.il  Rider.  You  may,  if  you  pleafe,  break  your 
Fillies,  at  two  Years  and  a  half  old,  and  let  them  be  co¬ 
ver’d  at  three  ;  and  by  that  Means  they  will  be  fo  tame 
and  gentle,  as  not  to  injure  themfelves,  or  their  Foals. 
But  in  Cafe  of  Sicknefs,  or  any  other  Accident,  as 
Lamenels,  &c.  you  muft  then  commit  them  to  the 
Farrier’s  Care. 

The  Reafon  why  it  is  propofed  to  houfe  them  every 
Winter,  with  dry  Feeding  and  Lodging,  is,  that  they 
may  be  tiie  more  like  their  Sire  in  Beauty  and  Shape. 
For  the  primary  Caufe  of  the  Finenefs  of  the  Shape 
and  Beauty  in  Horfes,  is  Heat,  and  dry  Feeding.  And  this 
is  proved  from  the  feyeral  Races  already  mention’d,  viz. 
the  Spanijh,  Barb ,  and  Ttirkijb  Horfe,  all  which  Coun¬ 
tries  are  under  a  hot  Climate,  and  by  Confequence  afford 
little  Grafs  :  Therefore  in  our  more  moderate  and  cold 
Countries,  we  are  to  affift  Nature  by  Art,  and  to  fupply 
the  Want  of  Heat  by  warm  Houfing,  and  dry  Feeding. 
This1  is  eafily  made  evident  by  Examples.  For,  take  two 
Colts  begot  by  the  lame  Sire,  on  Mares  of  equal  Beauty, 
and  houfe  the  one  every  Winter,  and  feed  him  as  di¬ 
rected,  and  expofe  the  other  till  they  are  four  Years 
old,  and  fit  to  be  backed  ;  you  fhall  find  the  former  like 
his  Sire,  in  all  Refpe&s,  and  the  other  fitter  for  the  Cart 
than  for  any  Thing  elfe,  as  being  a  dull,  heavy,  flabby, 
fcarce  animated  Clod  ;  all  which  proceeds  from  the  Hu¬ 
midity  of  the  Air  and  Earth.  From  hence  you  may  in¬ 
fer,  that  it  is  not  only  Generation,  but,  as  I  may  term  it. 
Education,  that  makes  a  compleat  Horfe  ;  and  fuch 
yours  will  be,  if  you  order  them  according  to  the  former 
Directions  ;  for  you  may  with  Eafe  break  the  Colt,  that 
is  by  fuch  good  Management  made  gentle,  and  half 
backed  to  your  Hand. 

Note,  That  as  aStone-Horfe  is  feldom  kept  entire,  but 
to  ferve  for  a  Stallion,  he  is  moft  commonly  gelt, 
when  defign’d  for  any  other  Ufe. 

In  Gelding  of  Horfes,  Regard  mud  be  had  to 
their  Age,  the  Seafon  of  the  Year,  and  the  State  of 
the  Moon.  — *  For  the  firfl,  if  it  be  a  Colt,  the  Opera¬ 
tion  may  be  performed  at  nine  or  fifteen  Days  old,  if 
the  Tefticle  be  come  down ;  in  Regard  the  fooner  he 
is  gelt,  the  better  it  will  be  for  his  Growth,  Shape, 
and  Courage ;  though  the  Horfe  may  be  gelt  at  any 
Age,  if  Care  be  taken  in  the  Cure.  As  for  the  fe- 
Cond,  the  bed  Time  is  about  April  or  May  ;  or  elfe 
about  the  latter  End  of  September.  For  the  third, 
the  Wane  of  the  Moon  is  preferred  as  the  fitted 
Time. 

The  Manner  of  Gelding  is  thus  :  The  Bead  being 
cad  on  fome  loft  Place,  the  Operator  takes  the  Tefti- 
cles  between  his  fore  and  great  Finger,  flits  the  Cod, 
and  prefixes  out  the  Stones  ;  then  with  a  Pair  of  Nip¬ 
pers,  made  very  fmooth,  either  of  Steel,  Box,  or 
Brafil,  claps  the  String  of  the  Stones  between  them, 
very  near  to  where  the  Stones  are  fet  on  ;  and  prefies 
them  I'o  hard,  that  there  may  be  no  Flux  of  the  Blood  ; 
then  fears  away  the  Stone  with  a  thin,  drawing  caute¬ 
rizing  Iron,  made  red-hot. 

This  done,  he  takes  a  hard  Plaider,  made  of  Wax, 
Roftn,  and  wafh  Turpentine  melted  together,  and 
melts  it  on  the  Head  of  the  Strings  with  the  iiot  Iron  ; 
and  afterwards  fears  the  Strings,  and  melts  more  of 
the  Salve,  till  there  is  a  good  Thicknefs  of  it  laid  on 
the  Strings. 

This  being  done  to  one  Stone,  the  Nippers  arc 
loolen’d,  and  the  like  is  done  to  the  other  ;  and  the 
two  Slits  of  the  Cod  filled  with  white  Salt  ;  and  the 
Outfide  of  the  Cod  anointed  with  Hog’s  Greafe  ;  and 
thus  they  Jet  him  rife,  and  keep  him  in  a  warm  Stable, 
without  eying  him  up. 

II  he  fwclis  much  in  his  Cod,  or  Sheath,  they  chafe 
him  up  and  down,  and  make  him  trot  an  Hour  in  a 
Day,  and  he  foon  recovers. 

As  our  Colts  arc  not  kept  to  be  look’d  at  only, 
we'll  chule  one  among  them  lit  for  a  Hunter,  which,  as 
v  near  as  can  be,  mull  have  a  lean,  large,  and  long  Head  ; 
a  thin  and  open  Chawl  ;  final}  and  pricked  Ears,  or  if 
they  be  fomewhat  long,  provided  they  Hand  upright, 
like  thofe  of  a  Fox,  it  is  ufuaJly  a  Sign  of  Mettle  and 
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Toughnefs  :  A  long  and  broad  Forehead,  not  fiat,  and 
as  we  term  it.  Mare-face,  but  rifing  in  the  Midft  lij-c 
that  of  a  Hare,  the  Feather  being  placed  above  the  Ton 
of  his  Eye,  the  contrary  being  thought  by  fome  to  be  3 
Token  of  Blindncfs.  His  Eyes  ought  to  be  full,  large, 
and  bright ;  his  Noftrils  wide  and  red  within,  for  an  open 
Noftril  betokens  a  good  Wind  ;  his  Mouth  large,  deep 
in  the  Wykes  and  hairy  ;  his  Thropple,  Weafand,  0r 
Wind-Pipe  big,  loofe,  and  ftrait,  when  he  is  rein’d  in  by 
the  Bridle  ;  for  if  when  he  bridles,  it  bends  in  like  a  Bow 
(which  is  called  Cock-throppled)  it  very  much  hinders 
the  Pafiage  of  his  Wind.  His  Head  muft  be  fet  on  to 
his  Neck,  that  there  may  be  a  Space  felt  between  hjs 
Neck  and  his  Chaul;  for  to  be  Bull-necked  is  uncomely 
to  Sight,  and  prejudicial  to  the  Horfe’s  Wind.  His  Creft 
fhould  be  firm,  thin,  and  well  rais’d ;  his  Neck  long, 
and  flrait,  yet  not  loofe  and  pliant,  which  the  northern 
Men  term  withy-cragged ;  his  Breaft  ftrong  and  broad, 
his  Cheft  deep,  his  Chine  fhort,  his  Body  large,  and 
clofe  fhut  up  to  the  Huclde-Bone  ;  his  Ribs  round  like  a 
Barrel,  his  Belly  being  hid  within  them;  his  Fillets  large, 
his  Buttocks  rather  oval  than  broad,  being  well  let  down 
to  the  Gafcoins ;  his  Chambrels  upright,  and  not  bend¬ 
ing,  which  is  called  by  fome,  techie-houghed,  tho’  fome 
hold  it  a  Sign  of  Toughnefs  and  Speed.  His  Legs  clean, 
fiat,  and  ftrait ;  his  Joints  fhort,  well  knit  and  upright, 
efpecially  betwixt  the  Pafterns  and  the  Hoofs,  having 
but  little  Flairs  on  his  Fetlocks ;  his  Hoofs  black,  ftrong, 
and  hollow,  and  rather  long  and  narrow,  than  big  and 
flat.  And  laftly,  his  Mane  and  Tail  fhould  be  long  and 
thin,  rather  than  thick,  which  is  counted  by  fome  a  Mark 
of  Dulnefs. 

As  to  the  Colour  and  Marks,  fome  are  rather  inclined 
to  believe  them  grateful  to  the  Eye,  than  an  infallible 
Sign  of.  Goodnefs  ;  and  that  the  Goodnefs  or  Badnefs  of 
a  Florfe,  proceeds  from  his  inward  Difpofitions  ;  info- 
much,  that  Mr.  Morgan  is  of  Opinion,  that  Colour  and 
Marks  are  no  more  Alfurance  of  a  good  Horfe,  than  the 
having  a  Feather  in  a  Man’s  Hat,  does  prove  him  a 
a  good  Man  or  a  bad ;  inferring,  that  inherent  Colours 
are  of  no  greater  Eminency  or  Value,  than  thofe  external 
ones  are,  which  may  be  taken  or  laid  afide  at  a  Man’s 
own  Will  and  PJeafure. 

Others  are  of  a  different  Sentiment,  pretending,  that 
although  Marks  and  Colour  are  not  infallible  Marks  of 
the  Goodnefs  of  a  Horfe,  yet  they,  as  well  as  his  Shape, 
intimate,  in  fome  Part,  his  Difpofition  and  Qualities. 
For  Nature,  fay  they,  not  being  defective,  forms  every 
Part  of  the  fame  Matter  which  compofes  the  whole; 
and  therefore  the  Foetus  being  formed  of  a  Mixture  of 
the  Seed  of  the  Sire  and  Dam,  derives  from  them  as  well 
the  accidental,  as  the  more  efiential  Qualities  of  its  Tem¬ 
perament  and  Compofition.  And  for  this  Reafon,  Hair 
itfelf,  may  often  receive  the  Variation  of  its  Colour  from 
the  different  Temperature  of  the  Subject,  out  of  which 
it  is  produced.  To  confirm  this,  they  fay,  that  when¬ 
ever  one  fhall  meet  with  a  Florle  that  has  no  White  about 
him,  cfpccially  in  his  Forehead,  though  he  be  otherwife 
of  the  beft  reputed  Colours,  as  Bay,  Black,  Sorrel,  fcft, 
that  Horfe  they  affirm  to  be  of  a  dogged  and  fullcn 
Difpofition,  efpecially  if  he  has  a  fmall  pink  Eye,  and 
a  narrow  Face,  with  a  Nofe  bending  like  a  Hawk’s  Bill. 

But  yet  they  feem  to  be  pofitive,  that  Horfes,  even 
of  the  moft  celebrated  Colours,  and  Marks  anfwerablc, 
prove  always  the  beft ;  becaufc  we  have  feen,  fay 
they,  thofe  Florfes  worded  by  others,  whofc  Marks 
and  Colour  have  been  cftccmccl  the  worft ;  as  bright 
Sorrel,  and  Moufc,  Black  with  bald  Faces,  and  all  the 
Legs  white  above  the  Knee.  Though  they  rather  attri¬ 
bute  the  Caufe  thereof  to  the  Ignorance  of  the  Rider, 
that  had  the  training  of  thofe  beft  marked  Horfes,  than 
to  any  Dcfcdl  in  Nature.  And  therefore,  as  they  would 
not  have  us  put  too  great  Confidence  in  Marks  and  Co¬ 
lours  ;  fo  they  would  not  have  them  e deemed  of  a  little 
Signification,  as  Mr.  Morgan  will  have  it ;  pretending 
that  it  is  a  con  (lane  and  inseparable  Quality  for  Horles  to 
produce  Hair,  which  is  given  them  byNaturc,  as  a  Tegu¬ 
ment  and  Defence  again  ft  Cold  ;  and  if  it  be  fiiavcdofl, 
galled,  or  any  Ways  elfe  removed,  or  taken  away,  yet  it 
will  grow  again  ;  but  a  Feather  may  be  put  to,  or  taken 
from  a  Man’s  Hat  at  his  PJeafure, 

Therefore,  fmcc  Colour  fee  ms  to  fet  forth  the  Beauty 

or 
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,  r  Horfe,  one  may  for  Ornament  Sake,  and  to  pleafe 
Eve/  make  Choice  of  a  Horfe  that  is  either  a 
brown  Bay,  dapple  Bay,  black  Sad-Chefnut,  with 
flaxen  Mane  and  Tail,  fo  that  they  have  either  a  white 
Star  Blaze,  or  Snip  with  a  white  Foot ;  dapple  Grey, 
or  white  Lyard  with  black  Muzzle,  Eye  and  Ear.  Any 
of  thefe  are  reputed  by  moft  Men,  to  give  a  Grace 
to  Shape,  tho*  in  themfelves  they  are  no  per  fed  Signs 

of  Goodnefe.  .  n  r 

No  doubt  but  the  internal  Qualities  or  a  Horfe,  are 

referable  to  all  the  external  ones.  Thofe  internal 
Qualities  are,  his  being  of  a  gentle  Difpofition  to  his 
Keeper,  tradable  and  docile,  free  from  thofe  ill  Quali¬ 
ties  of ’biting,  finking,  refliffhefs,  lying  down  in  the 
Water,  flarting,  running  away  with  his  Rider,  plunging, 
leaping,  Not  but  that  moft,  if  not  all  thefe  ill  Ha¬ 
bits  may  be  rectified  by  Art ;  for  Experience  has  fhewn 
us,  that  Horfes  which  have  not  been  of  fuch  a  perfect 
natural  Compofition  as  might  be  defired,  have  yet 
been  tempered  by  Art,  and  have  not  only  been 
reclaimed  from  their  vicious  Habits,  but  have  been 
Jikewife  brought  to  great  Performance  in  Heat,  as  well 

as  Hunting. 

Therefore  fince  Art  was  invented  to  perfed  Na¬ 
ture,  if,  notwithflanding  your  Care,  you  have  a  Horfe 
fubjed  to  any  of  thefe  bad  Qualities  aforefaid,  you 
mull  fearch  into  the  Caufes  of  it,  which  Art  will  help  you 
to  recover  and  remove  ;  and  then  the  Caufe  being  taken 
away,  the  Effed  will  ceafe.  So  that  probably,  contrary 
to  moft  People’s  Opinions,  a  vicious  Horfe,  by  good 
Management  and  Government,  may  be  brought  to  excel 
a  Horfe  that  has  a  better  Reputation. 

It  is  proper  your  Horfe  fhould  be  five  Years  old,  and 
well  weighed  before  you  begin  to  hunt  him ;  for  though 
at  be  a  general  Cuftom,  even  among  the  moft  noted 
Horfemen,  to  train  their  Horfes  up  to  Hunting  at  four 
Years  old,  and  fome  fooner;  yet  at  that  Age,  his  Joints 
not  being  full  knit,  nor  he  arrived  at  his  full  Strength 
and  Courage,  he  is  difabled  from  performing  any  Matter 
of  Speed  and  Toughnefs  ;  and  indeed  being  put  to  fore 
Labour  and  Toil  fo  young,  he  runs  a  very  great  Hazard 
of  Strains,  and  the  putting  out  of  Splents,  Spavins, 
Curbs,  and  Windgalls,  befids  the  Daunting  of  his  Spirit, 
and  abating  his  natural  Courage ;  in  fo  much  that  he 
will  grow  melancholy,  ft  iff,  and  rhcumatick,  and  have 
all  the  Diftempers  of  old  Age,  when  it  might  be  exped- 
ed  he  fhould  be  in  his  Prime. 

Your  Horfe  then  being  full  five,  you  may,  if  you 
pleafe,  put  him  to  Grafs,  from  the  Middle  of  May  to 
Bartholomeiv-Tide ,  or  at  leaft  from  the  Middle  of  Sum¬ 
mer  to  that  Time  ;  for  then  the  Seafon  being  very  hot, 
it  will  not  be  convenient  to  work  him  *,  where  whilfl  he 
is  fporting  at  Liberty  in  his  Pafture,  we’ll  take  Care  to 
provide  a  good  Stable  for  his  Reception,  at  his  taking 
up  ;  and  a  good  Groom  to  look  after  him ;  both  which 
are  more  efTcntially  ncceffary  to  the  Hunter,  than  to 
other  Horfes,  which  require  not  io  great  Care  in 
Keeping. 

The  Stable  nuift  be  fituated,  if  pofliblc,  in  a  very 
good  Air,  and  upon  hard,  dry,  and  firm  Ground,  that, 
in  Winter,  the  Horfe  may  go  out,  and  come  in  clean. 
It  fhould  alfo  be  feated  on  an  Afcent,  that  the  Urine, 
foul  Water,  or  any  Wet,  may  run  through  Trenches,  or 
Sinks  cut  for  that  Purpofe.  No  Hcn-Houfcs,  Hog- 
Sties,  Houfes  of  Eafe,  or  any  other  filthy  Smell,  is  to 
be  fuller’d  near  it;  for  Hen-Dung  or  Feathers  (wallowed, 
often  prove  mortal,  and  the  bad  Air  of  a  Jakes  is  as 
often  the  Caufe  of  Blindncfs.  Like  wife  the  very  Smell 
ol  Swine  will  frequently  breed  the  Farcy ;  and  no  Animal 
delights  more  in  Cleanlinefs,  or  is  more  offended  at  un- 
wholfonic  Savours,  than  the  Horfe.  The  Stable  muft  be 
built  of  Bricks  rather  than  Stones,  fince  the  latter  is  fubjed 
to  fweating  in  wet  Weather,  which  Dampncfs  and  Moi- 
fture  is  the  Original  of  Rheums  and  Catnrrhca’s.  The  Wall 
ought  to  be  about  1 8  or  20  Inches  thick,  both  for  Safety 
and  Warmth  in  Winter,  and  to  keep  the  Sun  from  an¬ 
noying  him  in  Summer,  which  would  hinder  Con¬ 
coction,  You  may,  if  you  pleafe,  make  Windows  both 
on  the  Enft  and  the  North  Sides,  that  you  may  have 
the  Benefit  of  the  Air,  from  the  North  in  Summer,  and 
of  the  Morning  Sun  from  the  Eafl  in  Winter,  the  Win¬ 
dows  fhould  be  glazed  and  made  with  Safhcs,  to  let  in 


the  Air  at  Pieafure,  and  to  keep  out  Poultry.  Thofe 
Windows  fhould  have  like  wife  clofe  wooden  Shutters, 
that  by  darkening  the  Stable  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day, 
your  Horfe  may  take  his  Reft  as  well,  and  as  convenient¬ 
ly  at  that  Time  as  in  the  Night.  The  Floor  (meaning 
that  Part  on  which  the  Horfe  is  to  ftand  or  lie  down)  is 
to  be  made  of  oaken  Planks  not  pitched,  being  eafier 
and  warmer  for  him  to  lie  on  Boards  than  on  Stones ; 
laying  thofe  Planks  level,  for  if  they  were  laid  higher 
before  than  behind,  his  hind  Legs  would  fweli,  and  he 
could  never  lie  at  Eafe,  his  hind  Parts  ftill  flipping  down, 
The  Planks  are  alfo  to  be  laid  Crofs-ways,  and,  not:  at 
length,  and  underneath  them  a  Trench  is  to  be  funk, 
which  receiving  the  Urine  through  the  Holes  bored  on 
purpofe  in  the  Planks,  may  convey  it  into  fome  com¬ 
mon  Receptacle.  The  Ground  behind  him  ought  to 
be  raifed  even  with  the  Planks,  that  he  may  continually 
ftand  on  a  level ;  the  Floor  behind  him  well  paved  with 
Pebble,  and  that  Part  of  the  Stable  where  the  Rack 
ftands  well  wainfeotted. 

It  would  be  very  proper  to  place  two  Rings  at  each 
Side  of  the  Horfe’s  Stall,  for  his  Halter  to  run  through, 
which  muft  have  a  light  wooden  Log  at  the  Bottom  of 
it  to  poife  it  perpendicularly,  but  not  fo  heavy  as  to  tire 
the  Horfe,  or  to  hinder  him  from  eating. —  Inftead  of  a 
fix’d  Manger,  a  Laker  or  Drawer  made  in  the  Wainfcot 
Partition,  for  him  to  eat  his  Corn  out  of,  is  far  more 
convenient,  becaufe  it  may  be  taken  in  or  out  at  Pieafure 
to  be  cleaned.  Though  it  is  ufiial  to  make  Racks  in 
Stables  to  hold  the  Hay  ;  fome  prefer  to  it  the  giving 
the  Hay  to  their  Horfe  on  the  Ground  upon  the  Litter, 
as  the  Italians  do,  or  elfe  nail  fome  Boards  in  the  Form 
of  a  Trough,  in  which  they  put  his  Hay,  to  prevent  him 
from  trampling  and  fpoiling  it.  To  which  it  may  be 
objedled,  that  this  Manner  of  feeding  him  may  ipoil  his 
Creft,  and  that  the  blowing  upon  his  Hay  will  foon  for¬ 
feit  him,  and  make  it  naufeous  to  his  Palate.  To  this 
they  anfwer,  that  this  Manner  of  feeding  him,  inflcad 
of  fpoiling  his  Creft  rather  ftrengthens  it,  and  makes  ic 
firm,  whereas  on  the  contraiy,  to  lift  up  his  Head  to 
the  Rack,  will  make  him  wichey-cragged  ;  but  that  in 
the  afore-mentioned  Manner  lie  will  feed  as  he  lies, 
which  is  more  for  his  Eafe  and  Satisfadion.  That  as 
to  the  Quantity  of  his  Play,  it  muft  be  given  to  him  in 
fuch  fmail  Proportions  (though  the  oftner)  that  ic  may 
be  eaten  before  his  Breach  can  in  the  leaft  have  tainted 
it.  This  Manner  befides,  of  giving  it  him  upon  the 
Ground,  contributing  much  towards  purging  his  Head 
from  any  Rheum  or  Dofe,  which  he  might  have  gotten 
by  Negligence,  or  through  Exccfs  of  Exercifc  ;  and  in¬ 
due  him  by  fncezing,  to  throw  out  all  manner  of  watiy 
Humours  that  may  annoy  his  Head. 

If  die  Stable  is  to  contain  feveral  Horfes,  it  muft  be 
divided  into  as  many  Stands  or  Stalls  as  it  will  contain 
Horfes,  railing  each  Partition,  which  is  to  be  of  Boards 
to  that  Height  towards  the  Manger,  that  one  Horfe 
may  not  moleft  the  other,  and  leaving  to  each  Horfe 
Room  enough  to  turn  about  in,  and  lie  down  at  Plea- 
furc.  One  of  the  Stalls  may  be  made  clofe,  which  will 
ferve  for  the  Groom  to  lie  in,  in  cafe  of  a  Match,  Sick* 
nefs,  &e.  and  where  he  may  burn  Candle  without  the 
Horfe’s  difeerning  it. 

The  Stable  fhould  Iikewife  have  Prcfies  with  Pegs  in 
them  to  hang  up  Saddles,  Bridles,  Houfing-CJoaths,  UV. 
and  alfo  Shelves  to  place  Curry-Combs,  Bru flics,  Duft- 
ing-Cloths,  Ointments,  Waters,  or  any  other  Ne- 
ccfiaries. 

To  not  incumber  the  Stable  with  Oat-bins,  die  heft 
Way  is  to  make  life  of  the  Invention  of  M.  Farmer  of 
OxfordJJjire ,  which  is  to  let  the  Oats  down  from  a  Loft 
above,  out  of  a  Veflel  like  the  Hopper  of  a  Mill,  whence 
they  fall  into  a  Iquare  Pipe  let  into  the  Wall  of  about 
four  Inches  diagonal,  which  comes  down  into  a  Cup¬ 
board  alfo  jet  into  the  Wall,  but  with  its  Ends  fo  near 
the  Bottom,  that  there  fhalJ  never  be  above  a  Gallon, 
or  other  neceflary  Quantity  in  the  Cupboard  at  a  Time, 
which  being  taken  away  and  given  to  the  Horfes,  ano¬ 
ther  Gallon  prcfcntly  fiicceecls ;  fo  that  in  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Stable,  where  the  Horfes  ftand,  there  is  not 
one  Inch  of  Room  taken  up  for  the  whole  Provifion  of 
Oats;  which  Contrivance  has  alfo  this  further  Convo 
nicncc,  that  by  this  Motion  the  Oats  arc  kept  con  Handy 
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fweet,  -which  laid  up  any  otherwife  in  great  Quantities 
grow  frequently  mufty.  The  Stable  mud  have  a  Ceiling 
that  no  Duft  from  above  fall  upon  your  Horfes  :  It  muft 
iikewife  be  fitted  with  a  Dung-Yard,  Pump,  and  a  Con¬ 
duit,  and  have  if  polfibie,  a  Pond,  or  running  River 
•near  at  hand.  Never  leaving  the  Front  of  the  Stable 
without  Litter,  that  by  frequent  Practice  the  Horfes 
#nay  learn  to  empty  their  Bladder  when  they  come  from 
airing. 

Having  fitted  out  our  Stable  with  all  that’s  neceffary, 
except  a  Groom,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  Utenfils 
thereof,  we  muft  feek  for  one  who  ftiould  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  good  Qualities.-—  Firft,  he  muft  love  his  Horfes, 
and  endeavour  by  good  Ufage  to  make  himlelf  loved 
and  obeyed  by  them.  He  muft  befides  be  patient,  for 
nothing  is  more  tradlable  than  a  Horfe  if  ufed  kindly. 
Keeping  his  Stable  clean  and  in  Order,  and  alfo  his  Sad¬ 
dles,  Houfing-Cloaths,  Stirrups,  Leathers,  and  Girths, 
but  above  all,  his  Horfes  by  drefifmg  and  rubbing  them 
often.  Diligence  is  ablblutely  requifite  in  the  Difcharge 
of  his  Duty,  and  he  muft  oblerve  even  the  fmalleft  Al¬ 
teration,  either  in  his  Horfe’s  Countenance,  as  Symptoms 
of  Sicknefs,  or  in  his  Limbs  and  Gate,  as  Lamenefs,  or 
in  his  Appetite,  as  forfaking  his  Meat,  and  immediately 
upon  any  fuch  Difcovery  to  feek  out  for  Remedy.  Thus 
far  for  the  "Duties  of  a  Groom. 

Having  thus  provided  ourfelves  with  a  Stable  and  a 
Groom,  we’ll  take  up  our  Horfe  from  the  Grafs  about 
Bartholomew-tide ,  while  his  Coat  lies  fmooth  and  fleek, 
becaufe  the  Froft  and  cold  Dews  of  that  Seafon  which 
weaken  much  the  Strength  of  the  Grafs,  turns  it  into 
raw  Crudities,  and  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Night  abates  as 
much  Flefii  as  he  getteth  in  the  Day-time.  For  the  firft 
Night  we’ll  order  the  Groom  to  fecure  him  in  a  fpacious 
Houfe,  where  he  may  evacuate  his  Body,  and  fo  be 
brought  by  degrees  to  warmer  Keeping,  in  order  to  (ta¬ 
ble  him  the  next  Day.  Some  do  not  cloath  or  drefs  fheir 
Horfes  till  two  or  three  Days  after  their  Stabling  j  and 
others  do  it  as  foon  as  they  are  (tabled  •,  in  which  every 
Body  may  follow  his  own  Fancy,  fince  neither  of  thole 
two  Methods  proves  prejudicial  or  advantageous  to  the 
Horfe.  But  as  to  giving  him  Wheat-Straw  to  take  up  his 
Belly  (a  Cuftom  generally  ufed  by  Grooms  at  the  Horfe’s 
firft  houfing)  fome  appear  utterly  averfe  to  it.  For  the 
Nature  of  a  Horfe,  fay  they,  being  hot  and  dry,  if  lie 
fihould  feed  on  Straw,  which  is  alfo  a  very  hot  and  dry 
Food,  it  would  ftraiccn  his  Guts,  and  caufe  an  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  Liver,  and  by  that  Means  diftemper  the 
Blood,  making  bolides,  his  Body  fo  coftive,  as  to  caufe 
a  Retention  of  Nature,  and  make  him  dung  with  great 
Difficulty ;  whereas  full  Feeding  will  expel!  the  Excre¬ 
ments  according  to  the  true  Intention  and  Properifity  of 
Nature.  Therefore,  conclude  they,  moderate  Airing, 
warm  Cloathing,  good  old  Hay,  and  old  Corn,  muft 
Jlippiy  the  Place  of  Wheat-Straw. 

The  firft  Bufincfs  of  the  Groom,  after  the  Horfe  is 
llablcd,  is  in  the  Morning  to  water  him,  and  then  rub 
over  his  Body  with  a  hard  Whifp  a  little  moiftened,  and 
afterwards  with  a  woollen  Cloth  ;  then  to  clean  his  Sheath 
with  his  wet  Hand  from  all  the  Duft  it  had  contradled 


during  his  running,  and  to  walh  his  Yard  cither  with 
White-Wine  or  Water,  then  he  may  trim  him  according 
to  the  Manner  other  Horfes  arc  trimmed,  except  the 
Infidc  of  his  Ears,  which  ought  not  to  be  meddled  with, 
lor  Fear  of  making  him  catch  Cold. 

This  done,  he  muft  lend  for  the  Farrier,  who  is  to 
get  him  a  Set  ot  Shoes  fitted  to  the  Shape  of  his  Feet, 
without  paring,  leaving  it  well  open  between  the  Quarter 
and  chcThrufh,  to  prevent  Hoof  binding,  taking  Care  that 
the  opening  by  limit  and  not  Side-ways,  for  by  that 
Means  in  two  or  three  Shoeings  his  Heels,  in  which 
con  fills  the  Strength  ol  his  Feet,  will  be  cut  quite  away. 

I  lls  Foot  muft  be  pared  as  hollow  as  pofiible,  to  hinder 
the  Shoe  from  prefling  upon  it.  The  Sh oca  muft  come 
near  the  Heel,  yet  not  be  let  lb  dole  as  to  bruife  ir,  nor 
yet  lb  open  as  to  catch  in  his  Shoe,  if  at  any  Time  he 
happens  to  over-reach,  and  fo  hazard  the  pulling  them 
off,  the  breaking  of  the  Hoof,  or  the  bmiling  of  the 
I  led.  The  Webs  of  his  Shoes  muft  be  neither  top 
broad  nor  too  narrow,  but  of  a  middle  Size,  about  the 
Breadth  of  an  Inch,  with  Hoped  Sponges,  and  even  with 
Jib  boot  i  for  though  ir  would  he  lor  the  Advantage  of 


the  travelling  Horfe’s  Heel,  to  have  the  Shoe  a  little 
wider  than  the  Hoof  on  both  Sides,  that  the  Shoe  might 
bear  his  Weight,  and  not  his  Foot  touch  the  Ground- 
yet  the  Hunter  being  often  forced  to  gallop  on  rotten 

fpungy  Earth,  to  have  them  large  would  hazard  lamina 
and  pulling  off  his  Shoes. 

The  Farrier  muft  take  a  particular  Care  that  he  pricks 
not  the  Horfe,  but  leave  a  Space  at  the  Heel  of  the^  fore¬ 
feet,  and  a  Space  between  the  Nails  at  the  Toe.  When 
the  Shoe  is  fet  according  to  this  Direction,  you’ll  find  a 
great  deal  of  his  Hoof  left  to  be  cut  off  at  his  Toe 
When  that  is  cut  off,  and  his  Feet  fmoothen’d  with  a 
File,  he  will  (land  fo  firm,  and  his  Feet  will  be  fo  ftronp 
that  he’ll  tread  as  boldly  on  Stones  as  on  Carpet-Ground 


Note ,  That  there  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Horfefhoes,  as  the 
pla?ich  Shoe ,  or  Pancelet ,  which  is  faid  to  make  a  goud 
Foot  and  a  bad  Leg ;  as  caufing  the  Foot  to  grow  be¬ 
yond  the  Meafure  of  the  Leg.  It  is  chofe  for  a  weak 
Heel,  and  will  laft  longer  than  any  other  Shoe,  being 
borrowed  from  the  Moil,  which  has  weak  Heels,  and 
F ru flies  to  keep  the  Feet  from  Stones  and  Gravel. 

Shoes  with  Calkins ,  which,  though  intended  to  fe- 
cure  the  Horfe  from  Aiding,  yet  are  reputed  by  many 
to  do  him  more  Harm  than  Good,  in  that  he  cannot 
tread  evenly  upon  the  Ground,  whereby  many  Times 
„  he  wrenches  his  Foot,  or  (trains  fome  Sinew,  efpe- 
cially  upon  (tony  Ways,  where  Stones  will  not  fuffer 
the  Calkins  to  enter.  Double  Calkins  are  lefs  hurtful 
as  he  treads  evener  with  them  than  on  the  Angle  Cal¬ 
kins  ;  but  then  they  muft  not  be  over-long  or  (harp- 
pointed,  but  rather  (hort  and  flat. 

Shoes  with  Rings,  firft  invented  to  make  the  Horfi 
lift  his  Feet  up  high  *  though  fuch  Shoes  are  more 
painful  than  helpful,  befides  the  Unhand fomenefs  of 
the  Sight.  This  Defedt  is  mod  incident  to  Plorfes 
that  have  not  found  Hoofs  j  for  tender  Feet  fear  to 
touch  the  Ground  that  is  hard  :  But  what  is  intended 
for  Remedy  proves  a  Prejudice  to  the  Horfe,  by 
adding  high  Calkins  or  Rings  to'  his  Shoes,  as  by  that 
Means  his  Heels  are  made  weaker  than  before. 

Shoes  with  / welling  Welts,  or  Borders  round  about 
them,  are  ufed  in  Germany ,  &c.  which  being  higher 
than  the  Heads  of  the  Nails,  fave  them  from  wearing, 
— Thefe  are  the  beftSort  of  lading  Shoes,  if  made  of 
well- temper’d  Stuff,  as  they  were  equally  in  all  Parts, 
and  the  Horfe  treads  evenly  upon  them. — Others  who 
ufe  to  pals  Mountains,  and  Places  where  Smiths  arc 
not  fo  eafily  met  with,  carry  Shoes  about  them,  with 
Vices,  whereby  they  fallen  them  to  the  Horfe’s  Hoofs, 
without  the  Help  of  the  Hammer  or  Nail  *,  yet  this  is 
more  for  Shew  than  Service  >  for  though  fuch  Shoe 
may  fave  a  Horfe’s  Feet  from  Stones,  yet  it  fo  pinches 
his  Hoof,  that  he  goes  with  Pain,  and  perhaps  in¬ 
jures  it  more  than  the  Scones  do.  —  On  fuch  emergent 
Occafions,  therefore,  it  were  better  to  make  ufe  of  the 
Joint  Shoe ,  which  is  made  of  two  Pieces,  with  a  Hat 
rivet  Nail  joining  them  together  in  the  Toe,  fo  that 
it  may  be  taken  botli  wide,  or  narrow,  to  ferve  (iny 
Foot. 


Panton ,  or  Pantable  Shoe ,  which  opens  the  Heels, 
and  helps  Hoof- binding. — To  which  may  be  added 
the  half  panton  Shoe. 

Patten  Shoe ,  is  ufed  for  a  Horfe  that  is  burnt  in  the 
Flip,  Sciffle,  or  Shoulder,  as  it  caufes  him  to  bear 
upon  that  Leg  the  Grief  is  on,  and  confequently 
makes  him  ufe  it  the  better. 


By  that  Time  the  Horfe  is  (hod,  I  prefume  ’twill  be 
Time  to  water  him,  therefore  he  muft  be  taken  to  the 
River,  and  differed,  after  he  has  drank,  to  (land  fome 
Time  in  the  Water,  which,  in  the  Opinion  of  fome 
llorfcmen,  will  dole  up  the  Holes  made  by  the  Nails. 
From  whence  he  is  gently  brought  to  his  Stable,  where 
having  tied  him  to  the  Rack,  he  muft  be  rubbed  all 
over,  Body  and  Legs,  with  dry  Straw  i  alter  which  his 
Feet  are  to  be  (lopped  with  Cow- Dung,  and  giving  him 
a  Quarter  of  a  Peck  of  old  Oats,  well  filled  i  then  lit¬ 
tering  him,  and  leaving  him  a  fufficienc  Quantity  of  old 
Hay,  to  ferve  him  all  Night. 

When  the  Iiorfc  has  evacuated  all  Ins  Grafs,  and  his 
Shoes  are  fo  well  fettled  to  his  Feet,  chat  he  may  be  lit 
to  be  rid  abroad  without  Danger  of  llir bating,  you  mull 
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'ft  liim  early  In  the  Morning,  that  is  to  fay,  by  five  a 
Clock  in  Summer,  and  Six  in  Winter;  and  having  put 
^  his  Litter  under  his  Stall,  and  cleanfed  the  Stable, 
Te  next  Thing  to  be  done  is  to  feel  his  Ribs,  his  Chau), 
his  Flank,  whereby  the  good  or  bad  State  of  his 
Body  is  difcernible/’  If  by  laying  your  Hands  on  the 
lower  Part  of:  his  fhort  Ribs,  near  the  Flank,  you  feel 
his  Fat  to  be  exceeding  foft  and,  tender,  and  to  yield,  as 
it  were,  under  your  Hand,  you  may  be  fure  that  it  is 
1  ot  found,  and  .that,  the  leaft  violent  Labour  or  Travel 
will  diffolve  it ;  and  when  diffolved,  before  it  be  har¬ 
dened  by  good  Diet,  if  it  be  not  then  removed  by  fcour- 
-  the  Fat  or  Greafe  belonging  to  the  outward  Parts 
of°the  Body  will  fall  ,  down  into  his  Heels,  and  fo  caufe 
Goutinefs  and  Swelling  ;  which  Diftempers  are  both  to 
be  prevented  and  cured.  For,  if  by  feeling  his  Ribs  you 
have  found  his  Fat  foft,  you  muft  likewife ,  feel  his 
Chaul  and  if. you  find  any _  flefhy.  Subfiance,  or  big 
round ’Kernels,  or  Knots,  you  ipay  fie  fure  that  as  his< 
outward  Fat  isnot  found,  fo  inwardly  he  is  full  of  Glut,  and, 
purfive,  occafion’d.  hy  grofs  and  tough  Humours  cleav¬ 
ing  to  the  Concavities  of  the  Lungs,  and  flopping  his. 
Wind:pipe  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  his  Wind  cannot  find 
a  free  Pafifage,  nor  His  Body  be  capable  of  much  Labour. 
Thcfe  Diftempers  .  are  remedied  by-  feeding  him ,  with 
wholfdme  Food  to  harden  his  Fat,'  by  -moderate  Exer- 
cife,  warm  Cloathing,  and  gentle  Phyfick,  to  clean  fe 
away  his'  inward  Glut,  that  his  Wind  and  other  Parts 
being  freed  from  all  grols  .Humours,  his  Courage,  and 
Activity  may.  be  thefehyV heightened. 

Till  your  Horfe.  , be  thoroughly,  purged,  his  Flank  will 
likewife  feel  .thick'  to  ypur  Gripe  r  otherwife  it  feels  but 
like  two  thin 'Skins'.*'  "  \ 

.  Thefe  Remarks  mpde9j  the  Groom  muft  lift  his  Horfe 
a  Handful  of  two  of  good  old  Oats  for  a  Prefervative 
againft  the  cold  Humours,,  which  other  wife  would  per¬ 
haps  feize  his  Stomach,  if  he / was  to  drink  .falling,  and 
which  will  likewile  make  him  drink  the  better.  When 


he  has  eaten  them,  he  muft  pull  off  his  Collar,  and  rub 
his  Head,  Face,,  Ears,  and  Nape  of  the  Neck  with  a 
clean  rubbing  Cloth,  which  helps  towards  difperfing  all 
the  Humours  which  often  gather,  in  thofe  Parts  :  Then 
wafhing  a  fmall  Snaffle  in  fair  Water,  he’ll  put  it  on  his 
Head,  drawing  the  Reins  through  the  Headftall,  to  pre¬ 
vent  flipping  it  over  his  Head.  Then  taking  in  his 
Right  Hand  a  Curry-comb,  fuitable  to  the  Skin  of  his 
Horfe  •,  (i.  e.  if  the  Coat  of  his(  Horfe  be  fhort  and 
fmooth,  the  Curry-comb  muft  be  blunt;  but  if  long  and 
rough,  then  its  Teeth  muff  be.  long  and  lharp)  he  Hands 
with  his  Face  oppofite  to  the  Horfe’s  Face,  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  left  Cheek  of  his  Head-ftall  in  his  Left-Hand, 
curries  him  hard,  from  the  Root  of  his  Ears,  all  along 
his  Neck  to  his  Shoulders :  Then  goes  over  all  his  Body 
with  a  more  moderate  Hand,  currying  his  Buttocks  down 
to  the  lower  Cambrel,  with  a  hard  Hand  again  :  Then 
changing  Hand,  and  laying  his  l  ight  Arm  over  his  Back, 
he  joins  his  right  Side  to  the  Left  of  the  Horfe,  and 
curries  him  gently  from  the  Top  of  his  Withers  to  the 
lower  Part  of  his  Shoulder,  every  now  and  then  fetching 
his  Stroke  over  the  left  Side  of  his  Bread,  and  fo  currying 
him  clown  to  the  Knee,  but  no  further ;  then  he  curries 
him  all  under  his  Belly  near  his  forc-Bowcls ;  and,  in  a 
Word,  very  well  over,  except  his  Legs  under  the  Knees, 
and  his  Cambrels. 


Note,  That  if  your  Horfe,  while  you  arc  currying  him, 
keeps  riggling  up  and  down,  biting  the  Rack -Staffs, 
and  now  and  then  offering  to  fnap  at  you,  or  lifting 
up  his  Leg  to  ftrike  you,  it  is  a  Sign  that  lie  is  not 
pleafed,  either  by  reafon  of  the  Sharpnefs  of  the  Comb, 
the  Teeth  whereof  muft  on  that  Occafion  be  blunted, 
or  through  Wanton nefs,  and  the  Pleafure  he  takes  in 
the  Fridlion ;  then  he  muft  be  gently  corrected  with 
the  Whip. 

As  this  currying  is  only  to  rnife  the  Duft,  when  it  is 
over,  the  Groom  muft  take  cither  a  Horfe’s  Tail,  or  a 
clean  Dufting-Cloth,  and  with  it  ftrike  off'  the  loolc 
Dull  railed  by  his  Comb  :  Then  drefs  him  all  over  with 
the  French  Brufli,  both  Plead,  Body,  and  Legs,  to  the 
very  Fetlocks,  obferving  always  to  clean  the  Brufh  from 
tiio  filth  it  gathers  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Hair,  by 
Jobbing  it.  on  the  Curry-Comb  ;  and  dulling  the  Iloilo 
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a  fecond  Time.  Which  done*  he  dips  his  Hand  in 
Water,  and  with  it  rubs  his  Horfe’s  Body  all  over, 
leaving  if  poffible  no  loofe  Hair  behind  him  ;  arid  With 
the  fame  wet  Hand  picking  and  cleaning  his  Eyes,  Ears, 
Noftrils,  Sheath,  Cods,  and  Tuel ;  rubbing  thus  till  he 
be  as  dry  as  he  was  at  firft,  then  he  mbs  his  Body  all 
over  with  a  Hair-patch,  but  efpecially  his  fore-bowels 
under  his  Belly,  his  Flank,  and  between  his  hind  Thighs ; 
and  Jaftly,  wiping  him  over  with  a  fine  white  Linnen 
Rubber.’ 

■  When  he  has  thus  drefied  him;  he  takes  a  large  Sad¬ 
dle-Cloth,  that  may  reach  down  to  the  fpurring  Place, 
and  Japs  it  about  his  Body,  then  claps  on  his  Saddle, 
and  throws  a  Cloth  over  him  for  Fear  of  his  catching 
Cold.  Which  done,  he  rubs  and’ chafes  his  Legs  from 
the  Knees  and  Cambrels  downwards  to  the  Ground, 
with  tWo  Ropes  of  Straw  twilled  hard  together,  picking 
his1  Fetlock-Joints  from  Dull,  Filth,  and  Scabs  ;  : rub¬ 
bing  and  drefling  his  Legs  afterwards  with  another  Hair- 
patch. 

This  done,  his  Feet  muft  be  picked  clean  with  an 
Iron  Picker,  to  hinder  them  from  taking  up  Stones,  and 
his  Mane  and  Tail  combed  down  with  a  wet  Mane*  CO'rnb'; 
and  having  fpirted  Ibjne  Beer  or  Wine  into  his  Mouth, 
and  brought  him  out  of  the  Stable,  the  Groom  fhould 
mount  him,  in  order  to  take  or  walk  him  to  fome  run- 
ning  River,  or  frefh  clear  Spring,  a  Mile  or  two  dillant 
from  the  Stable,  where  he  is  fuffered  to  drink  half 
his  Draught .  at  firft,  bringing  him  afterwards  calm¬ 
ly  out  of  ,  the  Water,  and  riding  him  gently  for  awhile ; 
for  thrufting  him  then  into  a  fwift  Gallop,  not  only 
hazards  the  breaking  of  his  Wind,  but  endangers  the 
uncording  or  burfting  him,  begets  in  him  anill Habit  of 
running -away  as  foon  as  he  has  done  drinking;  and  the 
Forefight  he  has  of  fuch  violent  Exercife,  makes  him 
often  tofu  fe  to  quench  hisThirft.  When  he  has  walked 
gently  a  little  Way,  lie  may  be  put  into  a  gentle  Gallop, 
for  five  or  fix  Score,  then  take  Wind.  And  after. ’he- 
has  been  raked  a  pretty  Space,  the  Rider  fhews  him  the 
Water  again,  and  lets  him  drink  as  much  as  he  pleafes, 
and  then  gallops  him  again ;  proceeding  thus  till  he  will 
drink  no  more,  avoiding  above  all  Things,  to  gallop 

him  fo  much  as  either  to  chafe  or  fweat  him.  *  • 

*  * 

Note,  That  in  gallopping  your  Horfe  after  Water,  it  is 
not  improper  to  give  him  fome  times  a  watering  Courfe 
ftiarply,  or  twelve  or  twenty  Score,  for  then  it  wifi 
quicken  his  Spirits,  .caufe  him  to  gallop  more  plea- 
fantly,  teach  him  to  manage  his  Limbs,  and  ftrecch 
forth  his  Body  more  largely. 

When  your  Horfe  has  done  drinking,  then  take  him 
to  the  Top  of  the  next  Hill,  if  there  be  any  near  the 
watering  Place,  or  elfe  to  fome  fuch  Place  where  he  may 
gain  more  Benefit  both  from  the  Sun  and  Air,  and  there 
air  him  a  Foot-pace  an  Flour,  or  fojlong  as  you'll  chink 
fufficient  for  the  State  of  his  Body,  and  afterwards  ride 
him  home. 

Note ,  That  Airing  brings  fevcral  Advantages  to  the 
Horfe  ;  firft,  it  purifies  the  Blood,  purges  the  Body 
from  many  grofs  and  luffbeating  Flumours,  and  fo 
hardens  and  en Teams  the  Horfe’s  Fat,  that  it  is  not  fo 
liable  to  be  diffolved  by  ordinary  Exercife,  Secondly, 
it  teaches  him  how  to  let  his  Wind  rake  equally,  and 
keep  Time  with  the  other  Aftions,  or  Motions  of  his 
Body.  Thirdly,  it  fharpens  the  Appetite,  and  pro¬ 
vokes  the  Stomach  ;  which  is  of  great  Advantage 
both  to  Hunters  and  Galloppcrs,  which  arc  apt  to 
lofe  their  Stomach  through  Excefs  or  Want  of  Exer¬ 
cife  :  For  the  Sharpnefs  of  the  Air  will  drive  the 
I-Iorfe's  natural  Heat,  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior 
Parts,  which  Heat,  by  helping  the  Digcftion  creates 
an  Appetite.  Lallly,  it  cncrcafes  Lull  and  Courage 
in  him,  provided  he  be  not  too  early  aired;  though 
M.  Markham* s  Pire&ions  arc  different  on  this  Article  ; 
for  he  will  have  a  Horfe  aired  before  Sun-rifing,  and 
after  Sun-fecting  ;  and  the  Gentleman's  Jockey  fays, 
that  nothing  is  wholfomcr  than  early  and  late  Airing, 
but  Experience  proves  the  contrary ;  lor  in  this  Art 
all  Things  that  any  ways  weaken  Nature,  or  hinder 
it  from  growing  ltrong  and  courageous,  nre  to  be 
avoid  ed;  fuch  as  Cold,  which  is  always  greater  early 
Z  z  in 
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in  the  Morning,  and  in  the  Evening,  than  it  is  in  the 
other  Parts  of  the  Day  •,  which  is  evidently  apparent 
in  Horfes  that  run  abroad  all  the  Winter,  which 
however  hardly  bred,  and  kept  with  the  belt  Care 
and  Food,  yet  cannot  by  any  Means  be  advanced  to 
io  o-ood  Cafe  in  Winter,  as  an  indifferent  Pafture 
will  raife  them  to  in  Summer.  And  this  holding  true 
of  the  noftumal  Cold,  mull  needs  be  verified  in  fome 
Meafure  of  the  Morning  and  Evening  Dew.  Be- 
Tides,  that  the  Dews,  and  moift  Rimes,  do  as  much 
Injury  to  a  Horfe,  as  the  fharpeft  Colds  or  Frofts-, 
fince  a  Horfe  any  Ways  inclinable  to  Catarrhea  s, 
Rheums,  or  any  other  cold  Diftempers,  is  apt  to  have 
the  Humours  augmented,  and  the  Difeafe  muft  fenfi- 
bly  increafe  by  the  early  and  late  Airings.  But  if  he 
be  not  brought  forth  to  Air,  till  the  Sun  be  rifen,  his 
Spirits  will  be  cheared  up  and  comforted.  Horfes, 
befides,  naturally  defiring  to  enjoy  the  Sun’s  Warmth, 
as  well  as  almoft  all  other  Creatures.  Befides  the  Be¬ 
nefit  of  the  Sun,  the  Air  is  fo  mild  and  temperate, 
that  it  rather  invigorates  than  preys  upon  his  Spi¬ 
rits  ;  and  rather  increafes  his  Strength,  than  im¬ 
pairs  it. 

Note  alfo.  That  during  the  Time  of  your  Horfe’s  Air¬ 
ing,  you  will  eafily  perceive  feveral  Marks  of  his  Sa¬ 
tisfaction,  and  the  Pleafure  he  takes  in  this  Exercife^: 
For  he  will  gape,  yawn,  and  as  it  were,  fhrug  his 
Body.  If  he  offers  to  fland  ftill  to  dung  or  ftartlc, 
which  his  Airing  will  provoke,  you  mult  give  him 
Leave,  as  likewife  to  Rare  about,  neigh,  or  liften 
to  any  Noife. 

When  the  Groom  is  return’d  from  Airing,  and  dii- 
rno unted,  he  muft  lead  his  Horfe  on  the  Straw,  which 
Ihould  always  lie  before  the  Stable-Door  *  and  there,  by 
whiftling,  and  ftirring  up  the  Litter  under  his  Belly, 
will  provoke  him  to  ftale,  which  a  little  Practice  will 
bring  him  to,  and  is  advantageous  for  the  Horfe’s 
Health,  and  the  keeping  the  Stable  dean  *,  then  lead¬ 
ing  him  into  his  Stall  (which  fliould  likewife  be  well 
littered)  and  having  tied  up  his  Head  to  the  empty 
Rack,  he  cakes  off  his  Saddle,  rubs  his  Body  all  over 
with  the  'French  Brufh,  then  with  the  Hair-patch,  and 
laftly  with  the  woollen  Cloth.  This  done,  he  cloaths 
him  with  a  Linen  Cloth  next  to  his  Body,  and  over  that 
a  Canvas  Cloth,  both  made  fo  fit  as  to  cover  his  Bread, 
and  to  come  pretty  low  down  to  his  Legs ;  which  is 
the  fttrkijb  Way  of  Cloathing.  Over  thefe  he  muft  put  a 
Body  Cloth,  of  fix  or  eight  Straps,  which  is  better 
than  a  Sircingle,  and  Pad  fluffed  with  Wifps,  to  keep 
his  Belly  in  Shape. 

This  Sorr  of  Clothing  is  fufficient  at  his  firfl  Stabling, 
becaufe  being  inured  to  the  cold  Air,  he  will  not  be 
fo  apt  to  catch  Cold-,  but  when  the  fharp  Weather 
approaches,  and  his  Hair  is  perceived  to  rife  about  his 
outward  Parts  that  arc  uncloathed,  as  Neck,  Gaf- 
coins,  l$c.  a  woollen  Cloth  muft  be  added  to  thofe 
above-mention 'd  and  for  any  Horfe  bred  under  the 
Climate  of  England ,  and  kept  only  for  ordinary  Hunt¬ 
ing,  this  is  Cloathing  fufficient. 

Note,  That  both  the  Temperature  of  the  Climate,  and 
the  State  of  the  Body,  arc  to  be  confidcrcd  in  the 
Cloathing  of  a  Horfe  ;  and  that  all  Horfes  arc  not  to 
be  cloachcd  alike  j  for  the  Barb,  Turkijb ,  Spanijh , 
&cc.  require  more  Cloathing  than  the  Engl  ip  com¬ 
mon  Horfes,  that  arc  bred  in  a  colder  Climate,  and 
have  naturally  thicker  Skins  and  a  longer  Coat.  But 
however,  take  this  for  a  general  Rule,  that  a  rough 
Coat  fhews  Want  of  Cloaths,  and  a  fmootli  one 
Cloathing  fufficient  j  obferving,  that  if  by  the  Coun¬ 
tenance  of  your  Horfe,  his  Dung,  and  other  outward 
Marks,  he  is  known  to  be  in  Health,  notwithftand- 
ing  which  his  Coat  flares  ftill,  you  muft  add  ftill  more 
till  it  lies  fiat*  as  on  the  other  Hand,  if  it  will  lie  with 
the  Alliflance  of  a  Tingle  Linen  Cloth,  lie  wants  no 
other.  But  if  after  your  Horfe  has  been  in  Keeping 
fome  Time,  you  find  him  apt  to  fwcat  in  the  Night, 
it  is  a  Sign  that  he  is  over  ted,  and  wants  Excrcife: 
And  if  he  fwcars  at  his  firfl  coming  from  Grafs,  the 
Cloathing  allotted  at  his  firft  Houfing,  mull  rather  be 
increased  than  diininifhcd*  for  that  Sweating  proceeds 
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from  the  foul  Humours  which  opprels  Nature  j  and 
when  by  Exercife  they  are  evacuated,  Nature  will  ceafe 
working,  and  he  will  continue  in  a  temperate  State  of 
Body  all  the  Year  after. 

The  Horfe  cloarhed,  his  Feet  muft  be  picked  with  the 
Iron  Picker,  and  his  Hoofs  wafhed  clean,  with  a  Spurge 
dipped  in  fair  Water,  and  then  dried  with  Straw,  or°a 
Linen  Cloth,  wafhing,  likewife,  his  Legs,  if  dirty,  pro. 
vided  they  be  rubbed  dry  afterwards.  Then  the  Horfe 
is  left  on  his  Snaffle  for  an  Hour  or  more,  to  fharpen 
his  Appetite.  The  Hour  expired,  the  Groom  returns 
to  the  Stable,  and  taking  a  handful  of  Hay,  let  his 
Horfe  tafte  it  out  of  his  Hand,  till  he  has  eaten  it  then 
he  pulls  off  his  Bridle,  and  having  rubbed  his  Head  and 
Neck  clean  with  a  Cloth,  as  before,  he  pulls  his  Ears 
and  flops  his  Noftrils,  to  make  him  fnore,  which  will 
help  to  bring  away  the  moift  Humours  which  opprefs 
his  Brain  ;  and  then  put  on  his  Collar,  and  give  him  a 
Quartern  of  Oats  well  lifted.  While  he  is  eating  his 
Corn,  his  Cloaths  muft  be  turn’d  up, J  his  Fillets,  But- 
tocks,  and  Gafcoins  rubbed  over  with  the  Hair-patch  ■, 
and  after  that  with  a  woollen  Cloth  :  T hen  a  clean  Flan¬ 
nel  Fillet-Cloth  is  fpread  over  his  Fillets  and  Buttock 
to  make  his  Coat  lie  fmooth,  and  his  Houfing-Cloth 
turn’d  down  upon  it ;  anointing  his  Hoofs  round,  from 
the  Cronet  to  the  Toe,  with  an  Ointment  made  for  the 
Purpofe  ;  picking  his  Feet  with  an  Iron  Picker,  and  co¬ 
vering  them  with  Cow-Dung  *,  by  which  Time  (if  he  be 
not  a  very  flow  Feeder)  he  will  have  eaten  his  Oats, 
which  if  he  does  with  a  good  Appetite,  he  muft  have  an¬ 
other  Quart  \  feeding  him  thus  by  little  and  little,  whilft 
he  eats  with  an  Appetite  j  but  if  he  fumbles  with  his 
Corn,  he  muft  have  no  more. 

This  done,  a  fufficient  Quantity:  of  Hay,  well  dufted, 
muft  be  thrown  down  to  Jiim  6n  his,' Litter,  and  then 
fhutting  lip  the  Windows  and  Stable-Door,  he  is  left 
till  One  o’Clock  in  the  Afternoon,  at  which  ;Time  the 
Groom  returns  to  him,  and  having  rubbed1  over  his 
Head,  Neck,  Fillets,  Buttocks,  and  Legs,  as  before, 
with  the  Hair-patch,  and  woollen  Cloth,  he’ll  feed  him 
as  before,  leaving  him  afterwards  till  the  Time  of  his 
Evening  Watering,  which  fhould  be  about  three  in  the 
Winter,  and  four  in  the  Summer ;  when  he’ll  come  to 
him,  drefs  and  faddle  him  as  . before,  and  having  mount- 
ed  him,  fhall  rake  him  to  the  Water,  and  after  drink* 
ing  and  galloping,  fhall  air  him  along  by  the  RiverSide, 
rill  he  thinks  it  Time  to  go  home  5  then  order  him  in  all 
Points,  as  to  rubbing,  feeding,  flopping  his  Feet,  &c% 
as  he  did  in  the  Morning  5  and  having  fed  him  at  fix, 
he  muft  feed  him  again  about  nine  *,  littering  him  then 
well,  and  throwing  him  Hay  enough  to  ferve  him  all 
Night,  and  leaving  him  till  the  next  Morning.  This 
Exercife  of  a  Groom  muft  be  repeated  every  Day,  and 
in  the  very  fame  Manner:  Though  as  to  that  of  feeding- 
him,  he  muft  fharpen  his  Stomach  by  Change  of  Meat  j 
giving  him  one  Meal  clean  Oats,  another  Oats  and  fplit 
Beans  and  when  he  has  brought  him  to  cat  Bread,  he 
may  give  him  another  Meal  of  Bread,  always  obferv¬ 
ing  to  give  him  oftneft  what  he  likes  beft.  Sonic  Horfes 
are  of  fo  hot  a  Conftitution,  thatwithout  they  may  drink 
at  every  Bit,  they  cannot  cat,  and  thofe  Horfes  ufually 
carry  no  Belly  *  in  this  Cafe,  a  Pale  of  Water  muft  Hand 
continually  before  them,  or  at  lead,  Water  muft  be  of¬ 
fer’d  them  at  Noon,  befides  what  they  fetch  abroad  at 
their  ordinary  Time.  The  Habit  of  the  Body  of  a  Horfe, 
is  alfo  di (cover’d  by  his  Digcftion  *  whether  he  retains 
his  Food  long,  which  is  the  Sign  of  a  bad  Digcftion  i  or 
whether  Nature  cxpclls  the  Dungoftner,  which  if  it  does, 
and  his  Dung  be  loofe  and  bright,  it  is  a  Sign  of  a  good 
Habit  of  Body ;  but  if  lie  dungs  hard  and  feldoin,  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  Sign  of  a  dry  Body  ;  and  therefore, 
to  remedy  this,  a  handful  or  two  of  Oats,  well  walked  in 
Ale,  ought  to  be  given  him  once  a  Day,  whereby  his 
Body  will  be  loofe  if  d  and  kept  moift,  ferving  likewife  to 
expel  Winds. 

Note ,  That  during  this  Fortnight’s  Keeping,  you  arc  to 
make  feveral  Obfervations,  as  to  the  Nature  andPif 
pofitions  of  your  Horfe,  Temper  of  his  Body,  fcfc 
and  order  him  accordingly.  1.  If  he  be  ofachurlifh 
Difpofition,  you  muft  reclaim  him  by  Severity  ;  H 
a  loving  Temper,  win  him  by  Kindncfs.  2.  You 
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observe  whether  he  be  a  foul  Feeder*  or  of  a 

•rP  stomach  5  if  he  be  quick  at.  his  Meat,  and  retain  a 
good  Stomach,  then  four  Times  of  full  Feeding  in  the 
Space  of  a  Day  and  Night,  is  fufficient ;  but  if  he  be 
'i  (lender  Feeder,  and  flow  at  his  Meat,  then  you  muft 
give  but  little  at  once,  and  often,  as  about  every  two 
Hours  ;  for  frefh  Meat  will  draw  on  his  Appetite  ; 
leaving*  always  a  little  Meat  in  his  Locker,  for  him  to 
eat  at  his  own  Leifure,  and  when  you  find  any  left, 
you  mull  fweep  it  away,  -  give  him  frefih,  and  expofe 
that  to  the  Sun  and  Air,  which  will  prevent  its  grow- 
•  -ng  mufty,  and  reftore  it-  to  its  former  Sweetnefs. 

By  that  Time  the  firft  Fortnight  is  expir’d,  the  Hun¬ 
ter  will  be  in  a  pretty  good  State  of  Body,  and  fit  for  a 
moderate  Hunting-Match  5  But  how  to  proceed  in  this 
Exercife  meets  with  fome  Difficulties  ;  for  fome  would 
have  a  Horfe  which  is.  defigned  either  for  a  Buck-hunter 
or  Fox-hunter,  ufed  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Chafe 
they  are  defigned  for.  Others  think  thole  Chafes  too 
violent  for  a  young  Horfe,  and  therefore  chufe  to  train 
him  for  Harriers ;  which  *  laft  Opinion,  feems  to  be 
founded  on  Experience;  and  which  may  be  confirmed 
by  taking  a  flight  View  of  the  feveral  Chafes  the  molt 
in  Vogue  here  in  England ,  viz.  the  Stag,  Buck,  Hind, 
Fox,  Otter,  and  Hare. 

There  is  very  little  Difference  in  the  three  fore-men¬ 
tion  *d  Chafes,  and  the  Inconveniencies  of  each  of  them,  - 
are,  in  a  Manner,  the  lame  ;  for  they  are  ail,  either  in 
Covert,  or  at  Force.  Now  if  Deer  be  hunted  in  a 
Park,  they  ufually  chufe  the  moll  woody  Part  of  it, 
as  a  Refuge  from  the  Purluit  of  their  Enemies,  which  is 
both  unpleafant  to  the  Rider,  and  troublefome  to  the 
Horfe  to  follow  the  Dogs  through  the  thick  Bulhes  ;  and 
befides,  the  Ground  in  Parks  is  ufiially  full  of  Mole- 
Banks,  Trenches,  &5V.  which  is  dangerous  for  a  young 
Horfe  to  gallop  on,  till  he  has  attained  to  fome  Per¬ 
fection  in  his  Stroke.  But  if  they  be  turned  out  of 
the  Park,  and  be  hunted  at  Force,  you’ll  find  that  as 
foon  as  you  have  unharboured,  or  rouzed  them,  they 
will  immediately  make  out  endways,  before  the  Hounds, 
five  or  fix,  nay  fometimes  ten  Miles,  they  following  in 
full  Cry  fo  fwiftly,  that  a  Horfe  muft  be  compelled  to  run 
up  and  down  Hill  without  any  Intermillion  *,  leaping 
Hedge,  Ditch,  and  Dale,  nay  often  eroding  Rivers,  to 
the  great  Danger  of  the  Rider,  as  well  as  of  the  Horfe. 
So  that  it  is  altogether  improper  to  put  a  young  Horfe  to 
fuch  violent  Labour  at  firft,  till  by  Practice  and  Degrees 
he  has  been  made  acquainted  with  hard  Service.  Be- 
fidcs  the  Swiftncft  and  Violence  of  this  Chafe,  the  Dan¬ 
ger  of  cracking  his  Wind,  and  burfting  his  Belly,  of 
ftraining  his  Limbs,  and  of  creating  in  a  young  Horfe  a 
Loath fomenefs  to  his  Labour  j  the  Seafon  for  thefe 
Chafes  beginning  about  Midfummer,  and  ending  about 
Holy-Rood-fide-,  during  which  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  is  ex- 
ce/fivc,  and  fo  fcorches  the  Earth,  a  violent  Chafe  would 
hazard  the  melting  his  Greafe;  and  the  Weight  of  the 
Rider,  by  Reafon  of  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Ground,  would 
occafion  Foundering,  Splints,  and  Wind-Galls,  inlomuch 
that  in  a  Ihort  Time,  the  Horfe  would  prove  altogether 

u  folds. 

However,  there  is  not  the  fame  Danger  for  all  Sorts  of 
Horfes,  without  Diftindion  ;  but  none  Ihould  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  Chafe  but  thole  of  flayed  Years,  and 
which  by  long  Practice  and  Experience,  have  been  train¬ 
ed  to  Hunting.  Young  Horfes  (as  the  Duke  of  New- 
obferves)  being  as  Jubjedt  to  Difeafes,  as  young 
Children,  and  therefore  Jic  advifes  any  Man  who  would 
W  ;i  Horfe  lor  his  Ufe,  either  for  a  Journey,  Hawking, 
Md  Hunting,  never  to  buy  him,  till  the  Mark  be  out 
of  his  Mouth  \  for,  if  he  be  Sound  of  Wind,  Limb* 
aiid  Sight,  he  will  Juft  eight  or  nine  Years  with  good 
keeping^  and  never  fails  his  Rider,  An  old  Nag,  in 
his  Grace’s  Opinion,  of  Ionic  Huntfman,  or  Falconer, 
that  is  found,  is  the  beft  \  for  he  gallops  on  all  Grounds, 
Lips  over  Hedges  and  Ditches,  and  never  fails  his  Ri- 
dtv  in  a  Journey,  nor  anywhere  elfe. 

fox- Hunting  (which  is  a  Chafe  much  admired  by  the 
H01  nt  Marcfclml  dc  Vi  Hero) r,  and  at  which  I  have  had 
Honour  to  accompany  him  often )  is  not  at  all  proper 
ov  Retraining  of  a  young  Horfe,  lince  it  is  fwift  with¬ 
out  Reipite,  and  of  long  Continuance,  both  which  are 
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diflaflefuJ  to  him ;  but  the  greateft  Inconveniency  that 
happens  to  a  Horfe  in  this  Chafe,  is  this  ;  that  when  a 
Fox  is  unkennelled,,  he  ieldom  or  never  betakes.  himfelf 
to  .a  champaign  Country,  but  remains  in  the  ftrongeft 
Coverts,  and  in  the  rhickeft  Woods ;  fo  that  a  Horfe 
can  but  feldom  enjoy  the  Pleafure  of  accompanying  the 
Hounds,  without  hazarding  being  flubbed,  or  other  A<> 
cidents  equally  dangerous.  The  fittefl  Horfes  for  this 
Chafe,  are  Horfes  of  Strength  and  Hability ;  lince  it 
begins  at  Chrtjlmafs ,  which  is  the  worft  Time  for  Riding; 
and  ends  at  Lady-Day ,  when  the  Ground  is  fittefl  for  it* 

Neither  is  the  Chafe  of  the  Otters  convenient  for  a 
Horfe ;  for  he  that  will  truly  puffue  this  amphibious 
Sport,  muft  often  Iwim  his  Horfe*  which  cannot  be 
done  without  running  fome  Danger. 

The  Chafe  of  the  Hare  is  not  fo  contrary  to  the  train¬ 
ing  of  young  Horfes ;  becaufe  Hares,  commonly  run¬ 
ning  the  champaign  Country,  and  their  Scent  beirig  not 
fo  hot  as  that  of  the  Foxes,  the  Dogs  are  oftner  at  De¬ 
fault,  the  Horfe  has  by  that  Means  many  Sobbs,  where¬ 
by  he  recovers  Wind,  and  regains  new  Strength. 

The  beft  Dogs  to  bring  your  Horfe  to  Perfection  of 
Wind  and  Speed,  are  the  fleet  northern  Hounds  ;  for 
they,  by  Means  of  their  hard  running,  will  draw  him 
up  to  that  extraordinary  Speed,  that  he  will  not  have 
Time  to  loiter4 ;  ■  and  by  continual  Practice  will  be  fo 
inured,  and  ufed  to  the  Violence  of  their  Speed;  that; 
in  a  fhort  Time,  he  will  be  able  to  ride  on  all  Sorts  of 
Ground,  and  be  of  fuch  Command  upon  the  Hand,  that 
he  will  ftrike  at  what  Rate  you  pleafe,  and  three  Quar¬ 
ters  Speed  will  be  lefs  troublefome  to  him,  than  a  Can- 
ter  bury gallop.' 

‘  The  Day  being  fixed  for  your  Horfe’s  firft  going, 
abroad  after  the  Dogs ;  the  preceding  Day  he  muft  be 
ordered  after  this  Manner.  In  the  Morning  proceed  iri 
your  ufual  Manner,  as  to  drefling,  feeding,  watering; 
Gfc.  only  abftaining  that  Day  from  giving  him’  Beans; 
becaufe  they  are  hard  of  Digcftion,  inftead  of  which  you’ll 
give  him  moll  Bread,  if  he  can  eat  it,  becaufe  more  nou- 
rifhing  than  Oats ;  and  after  the  Evening  watering;  which, 
ought  to  be  fome  what  earlier  than  at  other  Times;  give 
him  only,  a  little  Hay  out  of  your  Hand,  and  no  more 
till  the  next  Day,  at  his  Return  from  Hunting  •,  and  td 
prevent  his  eating  his  Litter,  or  any  Thing  elfe,  but 
what  you  give  him,  you  muft;  inftead  of  a  Muzzle,  put 
on  a  Cavezone,  join’d  to  a  Head-ftall  of  a  Bridle,  being 
lined  with  double  Leather  for  fear  of  hurting  him,  and 
tying  it  fo  ftraight  as  to  hinder  his  eating  ;  and  this  will 
prevent  Sicknds  in  your  Horfe ,  incident  to  fome 
Horfes,  when  their  Muzzle  is  fee  on,  notwithftanding 
the  Invention  of  the  Lattice  Window,  atprefent  fo  much 
in  Ufe  \  but  this  Way  your  Horfe’s  Noftrils  arc  at  full 
Liberty,  and  he  will  never  prove  fick.  But  as  to  lift 
Corn,  give  him  his  Meals,  both  after  his  Watering,  and 
at  nine  o’Clock  5  at  which  Time  it  ought  to  be  litter’d 
very  well,  that  he  may  the  better  take  his  Reft,  and 
leave  him  for  that  Time. 

About  four  o’clock  the  next  Morning,  he  muft  have 
a  Quarter  of  a  Peck  of  clean  Oats,  mixed  with  a  Quart 
of  ftrong  Ale,  and  while  he  is  eating  it,  his  Litter  and 
Dung  muft  be  put  back,  and  the  Stable  clean  fed.  When 
he  has  done  eating,  he  muft  be  bridled  and  drafted  j 
when  drefTed,  faddle  him,  throwing  afterwards  his 
CJoaths  over  him,  and  Jetting  him  (land  till  the  Hounds 
be  ready  to  go  forth,  forbearing  the  drawing  the  Saddle 
Girt  (trait,  till  you  arc  ready  to  mount,  left  otherwife 
he  fliould  grow  fick.  But  generally  old  Horfes  are  fd 
crafty,  chat  when  an  ignorant  Groom  goes  to  gird 
them  up  hard,  they  will  ltrcrch  out  their  Body  to  fuch  a 
Bigncfs,  by  holding  up  their  Wind  (on  Purpofe  to  gain 
Eafe  after  they  are  girt)  that  it  will  appear  difficult  to 
girt  them  j  but  afterwards  they  let  go  their  Wind,-  and 
their  Body  falls  again, 

When  the  Hounds  arc  unkennelled  (which  ought  not 
to  be  till  Sun- riling)  you  muft  go  up  and  clown  the  Field 
along  with  them,  and  rake  your  Horfe  up  and  down 
gently  till  a  Hare  be  (tarred,  always  obfcrtfng  to  let  him 
(ineJlat  other  Horfes  Dung  (if  he  wants  to  do  it)  which 
will  provoke  him  to  empty  himfelf,  and  Jet  him  (land 
dill  while  he  does  it  And  if  you  meet  with  any  dead 
Frog,  Ruflies,  or  the  like,  ride  him  upon  them,  and  by 
wh filling  provoke  him  to  empty  his  Bladder, 
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When  die  Hare  is  darted,  you  are  to  follow  the 
Hounds  as  the  other  Hunters  do,  only  obferving  that 
this  being  the  firft  Time  of  your  Horfe’s  hunting,  he  is 
not  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  different  Sorts  of  Ground, 
as  to  know  how  to  gallop  Imoothly  and  with  Eafe  on 
therm  Therefore  you  are  not  to  put  him  as  yet  to  above 
half  hrs  Speed,  that  he  may  learn  to  carry  a  ftaid  Body, 
"and  to  manage  his  Legs  both  as  to  Fallow,  and  Greenf- 
worth  ;  neither  are  you  to  gallop  him  often,  nor  any 
long  Time  together,  for  Fear  of  difcouraging  him,  and 
breeding  in  him  a  Diflike  to  the  Sport  but  obferving 
to  crofs  the  Field  dill  to  your  bell  Advantage,  you  fhali 
make  into  the  Hounds  at  every  Default,  and  ftill  keep 
your  Horfe  as  much  as  poffible  within  the  Cry  of  the 
Dogs,  that  he  may  be  ufed  to  it,  and  you*!!  find  that  in 
a  very  fhort  Time  he’ll  take  fuch  Delight  and  Pleafure 
in  it  as  to  be  eager  to  follow  them.  If  at  any  Time  the 
Chafe  be  led  over  a  Carpet-Ground,  or  fandy  Highway, 
on  which  your  Horfe  may  lay  out  his  Body  fmoothly, 
you  may  there  gallop  him  for  a  Quarter  or  half  a  Mile, 
to  teach  him  to  lay  out  his  Body  and  to  gather  up  his 
Legs,  to  enlarge  and  lhorten  his  Stroke,  according  to 
the  different  Earths  he  gallops  on,  as  if  on  a  Green, 
Swarth,  Meadow,  Moor,  Heath,  &c.  then  to  ftoop- 
and  run  more  on  the  Shoulders :  If  among  Mole-Hills, 
or  over  high  Ridges  and  Furrows,  then  to  gallop  more 
roundly,  and  in  lefs  Compafs,  or  according  to  the  vulgar 
Phrafe,  two  up  and  two  down,  that  thereby  he  may 
ftrike  his  Furrow  clear,  and  avoid  fetting  his  fore  Feet  in 
the  Bottom  of  it,  and  by  that  Means  fall  over  ;  but  by 
this  Way  of  gallopping,  though  he  fhould  happen  to 
fet  his  Feet  in  a  Furrow,  yet  carrying  his  Body  fo  round, 
and  refting  on  the  Hand  in  his  Gallop,  would  prevent  his 
falling;  and  nothing  but  TJfe  and  fuch  moderate  Exer- 
cife  can  bring  him  to  his  Perfection. 

About  three  o’CIock  in  the  Afternoon  you  muft  have 
your  Horfe  home  in  a  Foot-pace,  as  you  came  out  in  the 
Morning,  but  he  fhould  be  cool  before  he  comes  out  of 
the  Field,  and  if  he  has  not  fweated  a  little  you  muft 
gallop  him  gently  on  fome  fkelping  Earth,  till  he  fweatS 
at  the  Root  of  his  Ears,  a  little  on  his  Neck,  and  in  his 
Flank,  which  muft  be  done  of  his  own  voluntary  Mo¬ 
tion,  without  the  Compulfion  of  Whip  and  Spur ;  and 
then  when  he  is  cool,  have  him  home  and  liable  him, 
^avoiding  walking  him  in  hand  to  cool  him,  left  he 
Ihould  cool  too  fall. 

When  fet  in  his  Stall,  which  Ihould  be  well  littered 
againfthis  coming  home,  his  Head  muft  be  tied  up  to  the 
Ring,  with  the  Bridle,  rubbing  him  well  afterwards  with 
dry  Straw,  both  Head,  Neck,  Fore-bowels,  Belly,  Flank, 
Buttocks,  and  Legs,  and  then  his  Body  over  with  a 
dry  Cloth,  till  there  be  not  a  wet  Hair  left  about  him. 
This  done,  his  Saddle  is  taken  off,  and  the  Place  where 
the  Saddle  Hood  rubbed  dry,  cloathing  him  immediately 
after  with  his  ordinary  Cloaths  left  he  lliould  catch  Cold, 
unlefs  he  be  too  hot,  for  then  a  fpare  Cloth  muft  be 
thrown  over  him  for  Fear  lie  fhould  cool  too  faft  •,  and 
leaving  him  afterwards  to  Hand  on  his  Snaffle  two  Hours 
or  more,  (birring  him  now  and  then,  with  the  Whip, 
in  his  Stall,  to  keep  his  Legs  and  Joints  from  grow¬ 
ing  Riff. 

When  thoroughly  cold  lie  muft  be  unbridled,  have 
his  Head  rubbed,  and  iiis  Feet  picked  from  Dirt  and 
Gravel,  which  lie  may  have  gathered  abroad  ;  and  then 
his  Collar  is  put  on,  and  a  Quart  or  three  Pints  of  Oats 
mixed  with  a  Handful  of  clean  dulled  Hempfccd  given 
him  :  After  which  the  fpare  Cloth  is  removed  for  Fear 
of  keeping  him  hot  too  long ;  and  when  he  has  eaten 
his  Corn,  he  muft  be  left  to  reft  two  or  three  Hours, 
with  a  fuffleient  Quantity  of  clean  Hay  before  him. 

Whilft  you  are  abfent  from  him,  you  fhali  prepare 
him  a  good  Math,  made  of  half  a  Peck  of  Malt  well 
ground,  and  boiling-hot  Water,  obferving  to  put  no 
more  Water  than  your  Malt  will  fweeten,  and  your 
Horfe  will  drink,  and  having  flirred  them  together  with 
a  Stick,  you’ll  cover  it  over  with  a  Cloth,  till  the  Water 
lias  extracted  the  Strength  of  the  Malt.  Then  when  it  is 
cold,  that  you  can  fcarcc  perceive  it  to  fmoak,  offer  it 
to  your  Horfe,  and  when  he  has  drank  the  Water,  let 
him,  if  he  will,  cat  the  Malt  alfo  j  but  if  he  refufes  to 
drink,  yet  you  mull  give  him  no  other  Water  that 
Night,  but  .by  placing  it  in  one  Corner  at  the  Head  of 


the  Stall,  in  fuch  a  Manner  that  he  may  not  throw  • 
down,  let  him  ftand  by  it  all  Night  chat  he  mav  r vJC 
at  his  Pleafure.  Y  Qnnk 

When  he  has  eaten  his  Mafii,  (trip  him  of  his  Cioath 
and  run  him  over  with  your  Curry-Comb,  French  Brufh’ 
Hair-patch,  and  Woollen  Cloth,  and  cioath  him  u’ 
again,  cleaning  his  Legs  as  well  as  his  Body  of  all  Dir? 
and  Filth  ;  then  remove  him  into  another  Stall,  and 
bathe  his  Legs  all  over  from  the  Knees  with  a  QuaVt  f 
warm  Urine,  in  which  four  Ounces  of  Salt-petre  hav 
been  diffolved  ;  then  having  rubbed  his  Legs  dry  fe! 
him  into  his  Stall,  and  give  him  a  good  Home-feeding 
of  Oats,  or  Bread,  or  both,  and  having  fhook  a  good 
deal  of  Litter  under  him  that  he  may  reft  the  better 
and  thrown  him  Hay  enough  for  all  Night,  fhut  up  y oul 
Stable  clofe,  and  leave  him  to  his  Reft  till  Morning  • 
at  which  Time  you  muft  come  to  him  betwixt  fix  and* 
teven  o’CIock.  If  he  be  laid,  difturb  him'not,  but  ftav 
till  he  rifes  of  his  own  Accord ;  but  if  he  be  rifen  then  go 
to  him,  and  begin  by  putting  back  his  Dung  from  his 
Litter,  then  proceed  to  order  him  as  in  his  Days  of  Reft 

/.  e.  to  give  him  a  Handful  or  two  of  Oats  before  Water* 
then  to  drefs,  water,  air,  feed,  &c.  * 

The  next  Day  after  he  has  refted  you  fhali  hunt  him 
again ;  hunting  him  thus  three  Times  a  Week,  for  a 
Fortnight  together,  obfeving  to  give  him  his  full  Feed¬ 
ing,  and  no  other  Scowring  but  Mafhes  and  Hempfeed 

which  is  equal  in  Virtue  to  any  other,  and  only  carries 
off  fuperfluous  Humours. 

By  this  Time  your  Horfe  will  be  drawn  fo  clean,  his 
Flefh  will  be  fo  unfeamed,  and  his  Wind  fo  improved, 
that  he  will  be  able  to  ride  a  Chace  of  three  or  four 
Miles  without  much  Blowing  or  Sweating,  and  you’ll 
find  by  his  Chaul  and  Flank,  as  well  as  by  his  Ribs, 
that  he  is  in  an  indifferent  State  of  Body  ;  and  therefore 
the  next  Fortnight  following  you  muft  increafe  his  La¬ 
bour,  by  which  Means  you  will  come  to  a  true  Know¬ 
ledge  of  what  he  is  able  to  do ;  and  whether  or  no  he 
will  ever  be  fit  for  Plates,  or  a  Match. 

When  your  Horfe  is  fet  over  Night,  and  fed  early  fa 
the  Morning,  then  go  into  the  Field  with  him,  and 
when  he  is  empty,  as  he  will  be  by  that  Time  you  have 
ftarted  your  Game,  you  fhali  follow  the  Dogs  at  a  good 
round  Rate,  as  at  half  Speed,  and  fo  continue  till  you 
have  killed  or  loft  your  firft  Hare.  This  will  fo  rack 
your  Horfe’s  Mind,  and  by  this  Time  he  will  have  fo 
emptied  himfelf,  that  he  will  be  fit  to  be  rid  the  next 
Chace  brifkly  :  Which  as  foon  as  begun,  you  fhali  follow 
the  Dogs,  at  three  Quarters  Speed,  as  near  to  them  as 
is  confiftent  with  the  Difcretion  of  a  good  Horfeman ,  and 

a  true  Huntfman,  who  will  always  take  Care  not  to 
drain  him. 

During  this  Day’s  Riding  you’ll  obferve  your  Horfe’s 
Sweat  under  his  Saddle  and  forc-Bowels ;  if  it  appears 
white  like  Froth  or  Soa  >Suds,  it  is  a  Sign  of  inward 
Glut  and  Foulnefs,  and  t  lat  your  Day’s  Sport  was  fully 
fuffleient,  and  therefore  you  muft  have  him  home,  anil 
order  him  as  before  di refted.  But  if  your  Sport  has 
been  fo  indifferent  as  not  to  fweat  your  Horfe  thorough¬ 
ly,  then  make  a  Train-Scent  of  four  Miles  long,  or 
thereabouts,  and  lay  on  your  lleeteft  Dogs,  ride  it  brifl<- 
ly,  and  then,  having  firft  cooled  him  in  the  Field,  ride 
him  home,  and  ufe  him  as  afore  (aid. 

When  you  unbridle  your  Horfe,  give  him  in  ft  cad  of 
Hcmp-fccd  and  Oats,  a  hand  fome  Quantity  of  Rye- 
bread,  which  being  cold  and  moift,  will  affi (l  in  cooling 
his  Body  after  his  Labour,  and  prevent  Coftivencfs,  to 
which  you’ll  find  him  addifted  j  then  give  him  Hay, 
and  afterwards  a  Mafii,  and  afterwards  order  him  in  all 
Points  as  formely. 

9 

Note ,  That  a  ’Train-Scent  is  the  trailing  or  dragging  of 
a  dead  Cat  or  Fox,  three  or  four  Miles,  and  then  lay¬ 
ing  the  Dogs  on  the  Scent  \  for  which  Purpofc  two 
or  three  Couple  of  the  fleeted  Hounds  mull  be  kept, 
not  employing  Harriers  in  it ;  for  it  would  teach  them 
to  lie  off  the  Line,  and  fling  fo  wide,  that  they  will 
never  be  worth  any  Tiling. 

The  Day  following  you  may  hunt  your  Horfe  .again, 
but  not  fo  feverely  as  you  did  the  Day  before,  till  the 
Afternoon,  but  then  ride  him  after  the  Hounds  brifkly* 
and  if  that  does  not  make  him  fweat  thoroughly,  nwko 
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Train-Scent,  and  follow  the  Dogs  three  Quar- 
an' Gneed  that  he  may  fweat  heartily.  When  you  have 

terrtleP  cooled  him,  have  him  home,  and  upon  his  firft 
3  into  the  Stable,  give  him  nvo  or  three  Balls  as 


Entrance  mw  >  L  °  .  A 

Z  as  Walnuts  of  the  following  Scownng 

Take  Butter  four  Ounces,  Lenitive  Eleftuary  two 
ces  Granwel  Broom  and  Parfiey-Seeds,  of  each  one 
S;U”  ’  Tallap  an  Ounce  ;  put  the  Seeds  into  Powder,  and 
Sr  them  into  a  Pafle,  with  the  Eledtuary  and  the  Butter, 
knead  it  well,  and  keep  it  clofe  in  a  Pot  for  Ufe. 

As  foon  as  you  have  given  your  Horfe  thefe  BaJls  rub 
Km  dry  then  drefs  him,  and  cloath  him  up  warm,  and 
1  him  d and  two  or  three  Hours  on  the  Snaffle  ;  then 
Lfve  him  two  or  three  Handfuls  of  Rye-Bread,  and  or¬ 
der  him  as  you  did  before,  as  to  Hay,  Provender,  Mafh, 
He  and  fo  leave  him  till  the  Morning.  Then  come  to 
h'm  and  firft  obferve  his  Dung,  whether  it  keeps  the 
true’  Colour,  or  whether  it  appears  dark  or  black,  or 
red  and  high  Colour ;  next,  whether  it  be  loofe  and 
thin  or  hard  and  dry.  If  it  be  of  the  right  Colour,  I 
mean  of  pale  Yellow,  it  is  a  Sign  of  Health,  Strength, 
and  Cleannefs ;  if  it  be  dark  or  black,  then  it  is  a  Sign 
there  is  Greafe  and  other  ill  Humours  ftirred  up,  which 
are  not  yet  evacuated  j  if  it  be  red  and  high-coloured, 
then  it  is  a  Token  that  his  Blood  is  feverifh  and  difteni- 
pered  through  inward  Heat  *,  if  it  be  loofe  and  thin  it  is 
a  Sign  of  Weakncfs,  but  if  hard  and  dry,  it  fhews  the 
Horfe  to  be  hot  inwardly,  or  elfe  that  he  is  a  foul  Feeder  ; 
but  if  his  Dung  carries  a  Medium  betwixt  hard  and  fofc, 
and  fmell  ftrong,  it  is  a  Sign  of  Health  and  Vigour. 

Thefe  Obfervations  made  with  regard  to  his  Dung, 
he  mult  be  fed,  dreffed,  watered,  &c.  as  in  his  former 
Days  of  Reft ;  obferving  always  to  give  Variety,  and 
ins  Belly  full  of  Corn  and  Bread.  Next,  have  him 
abroad  in  the  Fields  again,  but  by  no  Means  put  him  to 
any  Labour  further  than  to  take  him  from  Hill  to  Hill 
after  the  Dogs,  to  keep  him  within  Sound  of  their 
Cry ;  for  the  Defign  of  this  Day’s  Exercife  is  only  to 
keep  him  in  Breath  and  get  him  an  Appetite.  Obferve  as 
you  ride  that  you  let  him  ftand  ft  ill  to  dung.  When 
the  Day  is  near  fpent,  bring  him  home  without  the  leaft 
Sweat,  and  order  him  as  at  other  Times,  abftaining 
only  from  giving  him  Scowrings,  or  Rye-Bread.  You 
may,  if  you  will,  water  your  Horfe  this  Day,  both  at 
your  going  into  the  Field,  and  at  your  coming  home, 
obferving  to  gallop  after  it,  to  warm  the  Water  in  his 
Belly. — The  next  is  a  Day  of  Reft. 

Note,  That  in  the  fame  Manner  in  every  Refpedt  you 
have  fpent  this  Week,  you  mud  fpend  the  next  like- 
wife  without  Alteration  in  any  Point,  and  by  that 
Time  your  Horfe  will  be  drawn  clean  enough  for 
any  ordinary  Hunting  ;  fo  that  obferving  afterwards 
to  hunt  him  moderately  twice  or  thrice  a  Week,  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  own  Pleafurc,  and  the  Conftitution 
of  his  Body,  you  may  be  lure  to  have  him  in  a  good 
State  of  Health,  without  Danger  of  his  Wind,  Eye- 
fight,  Feet,  or  Body. 

But  perhaps  we  defign  to  order  our  Horfe  for  a  Match 
or  a  Plate,  and  then  there  are  feveral  other  neceffary 
Rules  to  be  obferved. 

Tlie  firft  Thing  to  be  done  in  this  Cafe,  is  to  keep 
him  for  a  whole  Month  carefully,  and  without  any  vio¬ 
lent  l'.xcrcife,  in  order  to  draw  his  Body  perfectly  clean, 
and  to  refine  his  Wind  to  that  Degree  of  Perfection  it 
ran  attain  to  ^  which  to  accomplifh,  wc  mult  obferve 
whether  our  Horfe  be  low  or  high  in  FJefh,  or  whether 
he  be  dull  and  heavy  when  abroad,  and  this  occafioned 
through  too  much  hard  Riding,  or  through  fome Greafe 
that  has  been  diffolved  by  hunting,  and  has  not  been 
removed  for  Want  of  a  Scowring.  If  he  appears  flug- 
ghh  and  mdancliolly  from  cither  of  tlicfc  Caufcs,  wc 
nuift  give  him  half  an  Ounce  of  Dinpcntc  in  a  Pint  of 
good  old  Malaga  Sack,  which  will  both  clean fe  his  Body 
and  revive  his  Spirits  \  and  then  feed  him  for  the  firft 
Week  continually  with  Bread,  Oats,  and  fplit  Beans, 
£lv,ng  him  fometimes  one  and  fometimes  the  other, 
According  as  he  likes,  always  leaving  fome  in  his  Locker, 

l.°  t,u  ac  his  own  Leifurc  ;  obferving  at  the  fame  Time, 
t.!at  Oats  mud  have  been  well  dried  in  the  Sun,  and 
afterwards  hulled ,  before  they  arc  given  our  Horfe : 
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That  the  Beans  muft  alfo  be  hulled,  and  that  he  muft 
have  none  but  the  Crumb  of  the  Bread,  becaufe  the  Cruft 
is  hard  of  Digeftion,  and  apt  to  dry  and  heat  his  Body. 
This  Bread  muft  be  made  of  an  equal  Quantity  of  Beans 
and  Wheat,  kneaded  with  new  Ale-Barm,  and  the 
Whites  of  new-laid  Eggs.  Thus  our  Horfe  is  to  be  fed 
till  we  have  made  him  wanton  and  gamefome. 

But  if  on  the  contrary  our  Horfe  be  brifk  and  lively, 
we  muft  abftain  from  giving  him  any  Sort  of  Scowring 
whatfoever ;  for  there  being  no  foul  Humours,  or  any 
other  fuperfluous  Matter  left  in  his  Body  for  the  Phyfick 
to  work  upon,  it  will  prey  upon  the  Strength  of  his  Body, 
and  by  that  Means  weaken  it. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  Dire&ions,  as  to  feeding 
our  Horfe,  we  muft  fweat  him  twice  this  firft  Week, 
not  by  hunting  him  after  the  Hare,  as  heretofore  done, 
but  by  Train-Scents  (i.  e.  if  he  be  engaged  in  a  hunting 
Match)  fince  the  former  may  prove  deceitful  on  this 
Occafion  ;  for  though  the  Hounds  be  very  fwift,  yet 
the  Scent  being  cold,  the  Dogs  will  often  be  at  fault, 
and  by  that  Means  the  Horfe  will  have  many  Sobs,  fo 
that  when  he  comes  to  run  Train-Scents  in  Earn  eft,  our 
Horfe  will  look  for  Eafe,  his  Wind  being  not  fo  perfedt 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Therefore  we  muft  lead  our  Train- 
Scents  with  a  dead  Cat,  over  fuch  Grounds  as  we  are! 
likely  to  run  upon,  and  beft  agree  with  our  Horfe’s  Hu¬ 
mour,  making  Choice  for  that  Purpofe  of  the  fleeteft 
Hounds  we  can  get ;  for  then  our  Horfe  will  be  kept  up 
to  the  height  of  iiis  Speed.  Order  the  Number  of  Train- 
Scents  we  are  to  ride  at  a  Time,  according  to  the  Strength 
and  Ability  of  our  Horfe  in  performing  his  Heats  ;  for 
if  we  labour  him  beyond  his  Strength  it  will  take  him  off 
his  Speed,  weaken  his  Limbs,  and  daunt  his  Spirits- 
Likewife  if  we  give  him  too  little  Excrcifc  it  will  breed 
Purfivenefs  and  ill  Humours,  as  Glut,  &c.  which  will 
render  him  fo  lazy,  that  when  he  comes  to  be  put  to 
Labour,  above  his  ufual  Rate,  he  will  grow  reftive  and 
fettle  like  a  Jade:  Therefore  if  we  arc  to  run  eight 
Train-Scents  and  a  ftraight  Courfe  more  or  Ids,  we 
muft  put  him  to  fuch  fevere  Labour  not  above  twice  in 
our  Month’s  whole  Keeping ;  and  that  fhould  be  in  the 
firft  Fortnight,  for  then  he  will  have  another  Fortnight 
.to  recover  his  Strength  again  j  though  he  ought  not  to 
remain  idle  during  that  iaft  Fortnight,  but  his  Labour 
muft  be  proportionable  to  his  Strength  and  Wind,  i.  e. 
he  fhould  only  perform  then  but  half,  or  three  Parts  of 
his  Talk  :  Taking  Care  however,  that  his  laft  Trial  in 
the  firft  Fortnight  be  a  Train-Scent  more  than  our 
Match,  for  we  fhall  find  thereby  what  he  is  able  to  do. 

If  we  intend  our  Horfe  for  a  Plate ,  he  fhould  be 
kept  near  the  Place  where  he  is  to  run,  that  he  may  be 
acquainted  with  the  Ground  j  regulating  the  Number  of 
Heats  according  to  the  Articles  ftipulatcd  for  the  Match, 
and  the  Sharpncls  of  them  according  to  the  Temper  of 
his  Strength,  and  the  Purity  of  his  Wind  •,  providing 
when  wc  heat  him,  fome  Horfes  upon  the  Courfe  to  run 
at  him,  which  will  quicken  his  Spirits,  and  encourage 
him,  when  he  finds  he  can  command  them  at  his  Pica- 
lure,  abftaining  always  from  giving  our  Horfe  a  bloody 
Heat  for  ten  Days  or  a  Fortnight  before  the  Day  tlio 
Plate  is  to  be  run  for  *  giving  him  his  Iaft  Heat  before 
the  Day  of  Trial  in  all  hisCioaths,  only  /helping  it  over, 
which  will  make  him  run  the  next  Time  much  more 
vigoroufiy,  when  he  Ihail  be  ftript  naked,  and  feci  the 
cold  Air  pierce  him. 

During  this  Month,  both  on  his  rolling  Days,  and 
after  his  Sweats  on  heating  Days,  wc  are  to  obferve  the 
fame  Rules  taught  in  the  firft  Week  of  our  third  Fort¬ 
night’s  Keeping,  omitting  only  all  Scowrings  but  Rye- 
Bread  and  Malhes,  fince  our  Horfe  be  in  fo  period;  a 
State  of  Body  as  not  to  need  any  \  only  if  we  think  there 
may  be  any  Occafion,  and  our  Horfe  proves  thirfly, 
we  may  give  him  about  eight  or  nine  o’clock  at  Night, 
to  cool  him,  and  quench  his  Thirfl,  two  Quarts  of  Bar¬ 
ley-Water,  mixed  with  three  Ounces  of  Syrup  of  Violets, 
and  two  Ounces  of  Syrup  of  Lemons.  If  he  refutes  this 
Mixture,  it  muft  be  left  to  ftand  by  him  all  Night. 

During  the  laft  Fortnight,  his  Oats  muft  not  only  be 
dried  and  hulled,  but  likewife  half  a  Strike  of  it  fhould 
he  wa died  in  the  Whites  of  a  Do/.en  or  twenty  Eggs, 
which  mull  be  left  to  foak  Ip  rending  them  in  the  Sun, 
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the  next  Morning,  till  they  be  as  dry  as  they  were  at 
firft,  and  then  be  given  to  the  Horfe  to  ftrengthen 
his  Wind. 

If  he  will  eat  his  Oats  without  Beans,  there  is  no  Ne- 
cefiity  to  give  him  any  ;  and  this  Fortnight  his  Bread 
ought  to  be  three  Parts  Wheat  to  one  of  Beans.  If  he 
be  inclined  to  be  coftive,  we  mull  relieve  Nature,  by 
giving  him  Oats  wafticd  in  two  or  three  Whites  of  Eggs, 
and  all  beat  together. 

During  the  laft  Week,  inftead  of  a  Mafh,  he  fhould 
have  the  Barley-Water  heretofore  deferibed  ;  giving  him 
Hay,  as  much  as  he  will  eat,  till  a  Day  before  he  is  to 
ride  his  Match,  when  we  mult  be  pretty  fparing  of  it, 
that  he  may  have  Time  to  digeft  that  he  has  eaten,  muz¬ 
zling  him  then  with  our  Cavezone  ;  and  feeding  him  that 
Day,  till  the  next  Morning  he  is'  led  out,  as  much  as 
poffible.  That  Morning,  an  Hour  before  we  are  to 
lead  out,  we*ll  give  him  a  Toaft  or  two  of  white 
Bread  fteeped  in  Sack,  and  lo  lead  him  in  the  Field. 

But  if  we  are  to  run  for  a  Plate,  which  ufually  is  not 
till  three  o’clock  in  the  Afternoon,  our  Horfe  mull  be 
had  out  early  in  the  Morning  to  Air,  that  he  may  empty 
his  Body;  and  at  his  Return  from  Airing,  we’ll  feed 
him  with  Toads  in  Sack.  When  he  has  eaten  what  we 
think  fit  to  give  him,  wc  put  on  his  Cavezone  ;  then 
chafe  his  Legs  foundly  with  Train-Oil  and  Brandy  warm¬ 
ed  together,  fhake  up  his  Litter,  fhut  up  our  Stable  clofc, 
and  leave  him  to  his  Reft,  till  the  Hour  of  his  going  into 
the  Field. 

While  our  Horfe  is  thus  taking  his  Reft,  I’ll  give 
fome  Inftrudtions  to  the  Perfon  who  is  to  ride  him, 
who  fhould  always  be  the  fame  that  has  trained  him. 

The  firft  Thing  requifite  in  a  Rider,  next  to  theFaith- 
Fulnefs  in  his  Trull,  is  to  have  a  good  clofe  Seat,  keep¬ 
ing  his  Knees  firm  to  his  Saddle  Skirts,  his  Toes  turn’d 
inward,  and  his  Spurs  outward  from  the  Horfe’s  Sides ; 
his  Left-Hand  governing  his  Mouth,  and  his  Right  com¬ 
manding  his  Whip,  taking  Care  throughout  the  whole 
Trial,  to  fit  firm  on  his  Saddle,  without  waving,  or 
Branding  up  in  his  Stirrups,  which  very  much  incom¬ 
modes  the  Horfe.  When  he  fpurs  his  Horfe,  he  rnuft 
not  flrike  him  hard  with  the  Calf  of  his  Legs,  as  if  he 
would  beat  the  Wind  out  of  his  Body,  but  juft  turn  his 
Toes  outwards,  and  bring  the  Spurs  quick  to  his  Sides  ; 
and  fuch  a  fharp  Stroke  will  be  more  ferviceable  to  the 
Quickening  of  his  Horfe,  and  fooncr  draw  Blood, 
never  fpurring  his  Horfe  but  when  there  is  occafion, 
and  avoiding  fpurring  him  under  the  Fore-Bowels,  be¬ 
tween  his  Shoulders  and  his  Girths,  near  the  Heart,  till 


Feet  and  Shoulders  will  endure  it,  and  he  dares  ve 
tifre  his  own  Neck)  he  muft  always  give  him  a  Loofi" 
Taking  this  for  a  general  Rule,  that  if  he  finds 
his  Horfe  to  have  the  Heels  of  the  ocher,  he  be  careful 
to  preferve  his  Speed  till  the  laft  Train-Scent,  if  jie  • 

not  to  run  a  ftrait  Courfe  ;  but  if  he  is,  then  till  the 
Courfe,  and  fo  hufband  it  then  too,  that  he  may  be  ah!r 
to  make  a  Pufh  for  it  at  the  laft  Poft. 

He  muft  next  obferve  his  Oppofite’s  Horfe,  and  if  jle 
be  fiery,  run  juft  behind,  or  juft  Side  by  Side,  and  with 
his  Whip  make  as  much  Noife  as  he  can,  to  force  him 
on  fatter  than  his  Rider  would  have  him,  and  thereby 
fpend  him  the  fooner.  Or  elfe  keep  juft  before  him  up¬ 
on  fuch  a  flow  Gallop,  that  he  may  either  over-reach  or 
by  treading  on  his  Horfe’s  Heels,  endanger  falling  over 
He  fhould  likewife  take  Notice  on  what  Ground  the 
contrary  Horfe  runs  worfl,  and  on  that  Ground  give  his 
a  Loofe,  that  the  Adverfary’s  being  forc’d  to  follow- 
may  hazard  Stumbling,  or  clapping  on  the  Back  Si¬ 
news.  Minding,  befides,  in  his  Riding,  the  Corredtion 
of  the  Hand,  the  Whip  and  the  Spur  of  the  oppofite 
Rider,  and  when,  and  how  often  he  makes  Ufe  of  them- 
and  when  he  perceives  that  his  Horfe  begins  to  be  blown* 
by  any  of  the  aforementioned  Symptoms,  as  whifking  his 
Tail,  clapping  down  his  Ears,  holding  out  his  Nofe  like 
a  Pig,  &c.  he  muft  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  at  the 
Top  of  what  he  can  do  ;  therefore  lie  ought  to  obferve 
in  this  Cafe,  how  his  own  rides,  and  if  he  runs  chearfully 
and  ftrongly  without  fpurring,  he  fhould  keep  his  Ad- 
verfary  to  the  fame  Speed,  without  giving  him  Eafe 
and  by  that  Means  will  foon  bring  him  to  give  out  or 
diftance  him. 

At  the  End  of  every  Train -Scent,  Notice  fhould  be 
taken  of  the  Condition  the  other  Horfe  is  in,  and  how 
he  holds  in  his  Labour ;  which  may  be  eafily  difeovered 
by  his  Looks,  the  Working  of  his  Flank,  and  the  Slack- 
nefs  of  his  Girths.  For  if  he  looks  dull,  it  is  a  Sign  his 
Spirits  fail  him,  as  well  as  his  Wind,  if  his  Flanks  beat 
much,  and  confequently  his  Strength.  If  his  'Windfalls 
him,  his  Body  will  grow  thin,  and  appear  tucked  up, 
which  will  make  his  Girths  appear  flack  to  the  Eye; 
which  is  the  greateft  Sign  of  a  Horfe’s  Weaknefs ;  and 
the  fureft  that  he’ll  lofe  the  Wager. 

When  each  Train-Scent  is  ended,  or  after  every  Heat 
for  a  Plate  ;  the  Groom  muft,  with  an  old  Piece  of  a 
Sword-Blade  (called  by  the  Duke  pf  Newcqflte,  a  Knife 
of  Heat)  ferape  off  all  the  Sweat  from  the  Ho  rib’s  Neck, 
Body,  &c.  rubbing  him  afterwards  all  over,  firft  with 
Straw,  and  then  with  dry  Cloaths,  both  Linen  and 


the  laft  Extremity.  When  he  whips  his  Horfe,  it  muft 
be  over  the  Shoulder  on  the  near  Side,  except  upon  hard 
running  ;  and  when  he  is  at  all,  then  lie  muft  be  ftruck 
in  the  Flank  with  a  ftrong  J irk,  for  there  the  Skin  is  ten¬ 
dered:,  and  moll  fen  Able  of  the  Lafh.  Taking  Care 
when  he  whips,  or  fpurs  his  Horfe,  and  he  is  certain 
that  he  is  at  the  Top  of  his  Speed,  ii  then  he  claps 
his  Ears  on  his  Pole,  or  whifks  his  Tail,  to  bear  him 
hard,  and  to  give  him  as  much  Comfort  as  ever  lie  can, 
by  fhaking  his  Snaffle  to  and  fro  in  his  Mouth,  and  by 
that  Means  forcing  him  to  open  his  Mouth,  which  will 
comfort  him,  and  give  him  Wind. 

If  while  lie  rides,  there  be  any  high  Wind  (lining, 
and  that  Wind  be  in  his  Face,  lie  muft  fuller  his  Ad- 
verfary  to  lead,  and  hold  hard  behind  him,  till  lie  fees 
liis  Opportunity  of  giving  a  Loofe  ;  taking  Care,  notwith- 
ftanding,  to  ride  fo  dole  to  him,  that  his  1  lode  may 
break  the  Wind  from  his  own  ;  and  that,  he,  by  Hoop¬ 
ing  low  in  his  Scat,  may  fhcltcr  himfclf  under  him,  which 
will  alii  ft  the  Strength  of  his  1  Fork*.  But  if  tile  Wind 
be  in  his  Back,  he  mull  ride  cxadlly  behind  his  Adverfary, 
that  bis  I  lorfc  may  alone  enjoy  the  Benefit  of  the  Wind, 
by  being  as  it  were  blown  forward. 

He  muft  obferve  next,  what  Ground  his  1  lorfc  de¬ 
lights  to  mi  bell  on,  hearing  him,  as  much  as  his  Ad- 
verliiry  will  give  him  I. cave,  on  level  Carpet-Ground; 
beeaule  his  1  lorfc  naturally  will  be  defirous  to  lpend  him- 
fdf  more  lively  thereon.  But  on  deep  Earth,  &c.  he 
mull  give  him  more  Liberty,  bccaufe  lie  will  naturally 
favour  him  hi  I  thereupon.  In  running  up  a  Jlill,  lie 
ought  to  favour  bis  IloiTe,  and  bear  him  for  fear  of  run¬ 
ning  him  out  of  Wind  ;  hut  down  Hill  (if  his  Ilorfe’s 


Woollen  (which  have  been  fteeped  in  Urine  and  Salt¬ 
petre  a  Day  or  two,  and  then  dried  in  the  Sun)  while 
others  are  employ’d  about  his  Legs ;  which  after  they 
have  been  rubbed  dry,  muft  be  chafed  with  wet  Cloaths, 
fteeped  likewife  in  Urine  and  Salt-pctre,  never  giving 
over  till  the  Horfes  are  called  by  the  Judges  to  Hart 


again. 

The  next  Thing  to  be  confidercd,  is  the  Office  of  the 
Judges  or  Triers,  which  is  to  fee  that  all  Things  are  or¬ 
der’d  according  to  the  Articles,  which  to  that  End,  arc 
to  be  publickly  read  before  the  Horfes  Hart. 

Therefore  each  Trier,  on  whole  Side  the  Train  is  to 
be  led,  according  to  the  Articles,  gives  Direction  for  its 
Leading,  according  to  the  Advice  of  the  Rider,  or  his 
Knowledge  of  the  Nature  and  Difpofition  of  that  Hoik 
oji  whole  Side  he  is  chofc.  —  Each  Trier  ought  to  be  lo 
advuntageoudy  mounted,  as  to  ride  up  behind  the 
Modes  all  Day;  and  to  obferve  that  the  oppofite  Hoik 
rides  his  true  Ground,  and  keeps  to  the  Articles  in  every 
Point,  or  elfe  not  permit  him  to  proceed.- — -Alter each 
Train -Scent  is  ended,  each  Trier  is  to  look  to  that 
Horfe,  againft  whom  he  is  chofen,  and  take  Cate  that 
he  be  no  Ways  relieved  but  with  rubbing,  except  Li¬ 
berty  on  both  Sides  be  given  to  the  comraiy.  ^ 
foon  as  the  Time  allowed  for  rubbing  is  expired,  which 
is  generally  half  an  Hour,  they  fliall  command  the  Ri¬ 
ders  to  mount,  and  if  either  Rider  refules,  it  may  b; 
lawful  for  the  other  to  Hart  without  him,  and  hav¬ 
ing  beat  him  the  Dillancc  agreed  on,  the  Wager  is  to  be 
adjudged  on  Iris  Side. 

The  'Friers  muft  keep  off  all  other  Horfes  from 

crofting  the  Riders,  or  leading  them;  only  they  them- 
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t  may  be  allowed  to  inftrucl  the  Riders  byWord  of 
xSrLth  how  to  ride,  whether  flow  or  faft,  according  to 
!he  Advantages  he  perceives  may  be  gain’d  by  his  Di- 

redions.  If  there  be  any  WeiSht  aSrced  on>  they  111211 

L  f hat  both  Horfes  bring  their  true  Weight  to  the  ftart- 
.  CT  pjace  and  carry  it  to  the  End  of  the  Train,  on  Pe- 

nakv  of  lofmg  the  Wager.  —The  fame  Rules  are  to  be 
Lwclrved  efpecially  this  Jaft,  by  thofe  who  are  chofen  to 
be  fudges  at  a  Race  for  a  Plate  ;  only  they  ufually  ftay 
in  the  Stand,  that  they  may  the  better  fee  which  Horfe 

wins  the  Heat. 

Nov/  for  running  for  a  Plate,  there  are  not  fo  many 
Obfervations  to  be  made,  nor  more  Di redions  requir’d 
than  what  have  been  already  mention’d  ;  only  this,  that 
if  you  know  your  Horfe  to  be  tough  at  Bottom,  and 
that  he  will  flick  at  Mark,  to  ride  him  each  Heat,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  beft  of  his  Performance,  and  avoid  as 
much  as  poffible  either  riding  at  any  particular  Horfe,  or 
flaying  for  any,  but  to  ride  each  Heat  throughout  with 
the*  beft  Speed  you  can.  But  if  you  have  a  fiery  Horfe 
to  manage,  or  one  that  is  hard-mouth’ d,  and  difficult  to 
be  held,  then  Hart  behind  the  reft  of  the  Horfes,  with  all 
the  Coolnefs  and  Gentlenefs  imaginable ;  and  when  you 
find  your  Horfe  to  begin  to  ride  at  fome  Command, 
then  put  up  to  the  other  Horfes,  and  if  you  find  they 
ride  at  their  Eafe,  and  are  hard  held,  then  endeavour  to 
draw  them  on  fafter  ;  but  if  you  find  their  Wind  be¬ 
gins  to  rake  hot,  and  that  they  want  a  Sob,  if  your  own 
Horfe  be  in  Wind,  and  you  have  a  Loofe  in  your 
Hand,  keep  them  up  to  their  Speed,  till  you  come 
within  three  Quarters  of  a  Mile  of  the  End  of  the  Heat ; 
and  then  give  a  Loofe  and  a  Pufh  for  it,  and  leave  to 
Fortune,  and  your  Horfe’s  Goodnefs,  the  Event  of 
your  Succefs.  Avoiding  all  foul  Play,  as  crofiing, 
hanging  on  the  Polls,  leaning  on  the  other  Horfeman, 
yoking,  (3  c.  which  are  to  be  abhorred  by  all  honeft 

Horfe  men. 

When  either  your  Hunting-Match,  or  your  Trial  for 
the  Plate  is  ended,  as  foon  as  you  have  rubbed  your 
Horfe  dry,  you  muft  cloath  him  up,  and  ride  him 
Home,  where  you  muft  give  him  firft,  a  Pint  and  a 
half  of  fweet  Milk,  with  three  Yolks  of  Eggs  beaten  in¬ 
to  it,  which  muft  be  made  lukewarm,  adding  to  it  af¬ 
terwards,  three-penny  worth  of  Saffron,  and  three 
Spoonfuls  of  Sallad  Oil ;  which  Mixture  ought  to  be 
given  him  in  a  Horn. 

This  done,  drefs  him  (lightly  over  with  your  Cur¬ 
ry-Comb,  Brufh,  and  woollen  Cloath  ;  and  then  bathe 
the  Place  where  the  Saddle  flood  with  warm  Sack  to  pre¬ 
vent  Warbles,  and  wafh  the  fpurring  Places  with  Pifs 
and  Salt,  anointing  them  afterwards  with  Turpentine,, 
and  Powder  of  Jet  mixed  together,  littering  well  the 
Stable,  and  then  cloathing  him  up  quickly.  And  after 
he  has  flood  for  two  Hours,  he  mull'  be  fed  with  Rye- 
bread,  after  that  with  a  very  good  Mafli  ;  then  giving 
him  his  Belly  full  of  Play,  and  what  Corn  and  Bread  he’ll 
eat.  And  laftly,  bathing  his  Legs  well  with  Urine  and 
Salr-petre,  leaving  Corn  in  his  Locker,  without  difturb- 
ing  him  any  more  till  next  Morning. 

Horfes  employ’d  in  other  Services,  as  in  the  Army, 
Coach-Horfcs,  Pack-Horfes,  (3  c.  need  not  fo  much 
Care  and  Attendance ;  and  every  Groom  knows  how  to 
drefs  them,  feed  them,  (3  c.  to  keep  them  in  a  good 
State  of  Body  ;  and  render  them  thereby  capable  of  do¬ 
ing  the  Service  they  are  defign’d  for.  Though  a  Mailer 
fhoulcl  not  entirely  repofe  himfelf  of  their  Care,  on  the 
Knowledge  and  Probity  of  his  Groom,  but  ihould  vifit 
bis]  lories  as  often  as  his  other  Affairs  will  permit,  and 
even  fometinies  make  that  Vifit  one  of  his  principal  Oc¬ 
cupations,  taking  a  particular  Care  that  they  Ihould  be 
very  well  fed,  according  to  his  Intention  ;  for  it  happens 
hut  too  often,  that  Grooms  pocket  Corn,  and  make 
flay  their  only  Diet ;  or  if  they  give  them  Oats,  it  is, 
10  make  Ufe  of  the  French  Expreflion,  avec  une four che , 
with  a  Fork,  i.  c.  fo  fparingly,  that  it  only  feryes  to 
Ibarpcn  their  Appetite  for  more.  This  Abufc  is  very 
common  in  Livcry-Stublcs,  and  in  thofe  of  Inns,  where 
Gentlemen,  Travellers,  or  others,  pay  but  too  often  for 
Corn  which  lias  never  been  given  to  their  Horfes.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  not  beneath  any  Gentleman,  even  of  the  firft 
Bunk,  to  repair  to  the  Stable  at  that  Time  Corn  is  to  be 
fiiven  to  hi$  Horfes,  and  wait  there  till  they  have  cat  it 


quite ;  otherwife,  if  he  content  himfelf  with  feeing  it 
given  to  his  Horfes,  he  has  no  fooner  his  Back  turned, 
but  the  Corn  is  taken  from  before  his  Horfes ;  which  I 
know  by  Experience.  I  have  alfo  feen  here  in  England , 
Straw  cut  very  fmall,  and  mixed  with  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  the  Quantity  of  Qats,  and  given  to  a  Horfe ;  and 
Travellers  tying  a  Horfe  tney  have  hired  at  the  Door  of 
a  Tavern,  or  other  Publick-Houfe,  for  half  a  Day  or 
more,  and  leaving  him  there  to  feed  on  the  Air  like  a 
Cameleon,  which  is  both  unjuft  and  barbarous.  For 
my  Part,  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  a  Traveller  ought  to 
take  as  much  Care  of  his  Horfe,  as  of  himfelf,  and  that 
if  one  muft  be  negle&ed,  the  Traveller  fliould,  and 
not  his  Horfe,  fince  if  his  Horfe  fails  him  through 
Want,  he  cannot  proceed  on  his  Journey  *  for  which  he 
can  blame  no  Body  but  himfelf. 

Horfes  are  fubjeft  to  an  infinite  Number  of  Difeafes, 
or  Infirmities,  for  which  there  are  as  many  different  Re¬ 
medies,  fome  good,  fome  bad,  fome  efficacious,  or  Spe- 
cificks,  and  fome  of  no  EfFetft,  fince  Empirifm  reigns 
as  much  among  Horfe-Dodors  (as  we  are  plcafed 
to  call  them)  as  it  does  among  thofe  who  have  a  far  more 
noble  Subject  forObjed  of  their  Science. 

As  it  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  here  all  the  Di- 
feafes  a  Horfe  is  Subject  to.  I’ll  confine  myfelf  to  the 
moft  dangerous  ;  beginning  by  the  Farcy. 

The  Farcy,  Farcin ,  ocFash-ions,  is  a  Difeafe  in 
Horfes,  fomething  of  the  Nature  of  Scabs  or  Mange. 

The  Farcy  is  infedious,  and  fpreads  a  true  Plague. 
Vegetius  calls  it  morbus  farciminofus .  It  confifts  in  a 
Corruption  of  the  Blood,  which  fhews  itfelf  in  E- 
ruptions  of  hard  Puftulcs,  Knots  or  Strings  along  the 
Veins,  and  in  Ulcers  which  are  not  cured  without 
great  Difficulty. 

The  Farcy  is  ordinarily  occafioned  by  over  Heats  and 
Colds,  fometimes  by  Spur-galling  with  rufty  Spurs, 
Snaffle-Bit,  or  the  like ;  or  by  the  Bite  of  another 
Horfe  infeded  with  it  ;  or  if  in  the  Leg,  by  cutting 
or  interfering. 

This  Difeafe  is  commonly  divided  into  thefe  Kinds, 
viz.  Button ,  or  knotted  Farcy ,  the  running  Farcy ,  the 
Water  Farcy ,  and  the  Pockcy  Farcy ;  which  are  all  the 
fame,  only  differing  in  Degrees  of  Malignity. 

As  we  have  obferved,  that  this  Difeafe  proceeds  from 
the  Corruption  of  the  Blood,  the  beft  Method  of  curing 
it  is,  by  correding  and  carrying  off  the  Humours  flip 
Blood  is  vitiated  with,  in  order  to  reftore  it  to  its  priftine 
State,  and  this  muft  be  done  foon  *,  otherwife,  if  the  Farcy 
be  too  far  gone,  and  has  feized  the  Horie’s  Lungs,  or 
fome  other  noble  Parts,  it  is  not  to  be  attempted  with 
any  great  Hope  of  Succefs. 

The  firft  Remedy  to  be  adminiftcrcd,  in  this  Cafe,  is 
a  purging  Malh,  to  mitigate  the  Venom,  and  carry  off 
a  great  deal  of  thofe  Humours  from  che  vital  and 
noble  Parts  ;  repeating  the  fame  Remedy  twice,  thrice, 
or  four  Times,  at  clue  Intervals,  i.  e.  as  foon  as  his 
Strength  will  permit.  —  The  following  is  an  excellent 
Purge  for  this  Purpolc. 

Take  four  Ounces  of  Aloes  Sucotrina,  reduced  into  Pow¬ 
der,  and  pour  upon  it  half  a  Pint  of  Spring- Water, 
wherein  lias  been  difiblved,  over  a  gentle  Fire,  an 
Ounce  of  Spanijb  Liquorice  Juice ;  put  them  in  an 
Earthen  Pan,  over  a  gentle  Fire,  ftirring  it  continual¬ 
ly,  that  the  Aloes  may  not  burn  at  the  Bottom,  and  till 
about  half  the  Water  be  evaporated.  Which  done, 
there  muft  be  added  to  it  Julap,  Colocynthus,  Tartar, 
Agarick,  all  in  Powder,  of  each  half  an  Ounce-, 
Mercnr'ms  Dutch  half  an  Ounce  4  and  Oil  of  Anni- 
feed  one  Drachm  and  a  half,  mixing  well  all  together 
in  a  Mortar,  to  be  formed  into  Balls.  Of  which  one 
Ounce,  or  ten  Drachms,  is  a  Dole  fuflicient  to  purge 
any  Horfe,  or  at  moft  one  Ounce  and  a  half. 

After  your  Horfe  has  done  taking  this  Purge,  you 
muft  give  him  at  a  Time,  mixed  in  his  Oats  and 
Beans,  three  or  four  Ounces  of  the  following  digeftivc 
Powder. 

Take  011c  Pound  of  Antimony  in  Powder,  half  a  Pound 
of  Lignum  Vit.c  in  Powder,  three  Ounces  of  Cinnaber 
of  Antimony  ;  Powder  of  Liquorice  four  Ounces  *, 
Powder  of  Elecampane  four  Ounces;  Annifced 
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three  Ounces  •,  all  which  muft  be  mixed  together, 
and  kept  in  a  Bottle  well  cork’d  for  Ufe. 

While  your  Horfe  is  under  Cure,  he  mud  drink  no 
Water  without  a  Quart,  three  Pints,  or  more,  of  the  fol¬ 
io  wing  Diet-Drink,  put  in  his  Pail,  adding  to  it  as  much 
cold  Water  as  you  think  he  will  drink  at  a  Time,  and 
if  he  refufes  at  firft,  let  him  be  without  Water  till  he 

drinks  it. 


and  Cuminfeeds,  of  each  half  an  Ounce  ;.boil  them 
to  a  Mafh  in  Water  and  White-Wine  Vinegar,  then 
bruife  them  into  an  even  fmooth  Mafh  in  a  Stone- 
Mortar,  adding  to  them  of  the  Meal  of  Lupins  and  of 
Beans,  of  each  one  Ounce  and  a  half,  an  Ounce  and 
a  half  of  Oil  of  Camomile,  one  Ounce  and  a  half  of 
Oil  of  Orris  •,  mix  them  well  in  the  Mortar,  heating 
them  again  afterwards,  and  applying  more  or  lefs  of 
this  Poultice  hot  on  the  Part  affected. 


Take  one  Pound  of  Antimony  in  Powder,  one  Pound 
of  Quickfilver,  grind  them  well  together  in  an  Iron 
Mot  tar  for  about  three  or  four  Hours,  then  boil  them 
in  a  new  Iron  Pot,  being  firft  tied  up  in  a  Piece  of  Cloth, 
with  thefe  following  Ingredients  tied  up  in  a  Rag 
likewife,  viz.  Rafpings  of  Guajacum,  three  Pounds  *, 
the  Bark  of  Guajacum  bruifed,  two  Pounds ;  Raifins 
(lit,  one  Pound  and  a  half ;  Figs  flit,  x)ne  Pound  *, 
Carraway- Seeds  half  a  Pound ;  Fennel-Seeds,  half  a 
Pound  •,  Liquorilh  cut  and  flit,  half  a  Pound  ;  boil 
all  thefe  in  eight  or  ten  Gallons  of  running  Water,  till 
it  be  reduced  to  half ;  to  which  add  three  Quarts  of 
Lime-Water. 

Laftly,  if  you  perceive  that  any  of  the  Knots  or  Swel¬ 
lings  are  ripened,  you  mull  open  them  with  a  Lancet  to 
Jet  out  the  Corruption,  and  then  walh  them  with  the 
following  green  Water. 

Take  one  Ounce  of  Verdigreafe,  one  Ounce  and  a  half 
of  Roch  All um,  two  Ounces  of  Copperas,  one  Ounce 
and  a  half  of  Roman  Vitriol,  all  in  Powder ;  put 
them  into  a  Quart  Bottle,  upon  which  pour  one  Quart 
of  the  belt  and  ftrongeft  White-Wine  Vinegar ;  put 
this  Bottle  into  a  Kettle  full  of  Water,  on  a  Rowl  of 
Hay,  to  hinder  it  from  touching  the  Bottom  of  the 
Kettle,  and  make  it  Rand  upright,  fo  that  two  or 
three  Inches  of  its  Neck  may  remain  above  the  Wa¬ 
ter  :  The  Bottle  being  corked,  with  a  Cork  with  two 
or  three  Notches  for  Vents  left  the  Bottle  ftiould  break, 
put  the  Kettle  over  a  Fire,  or  let  it  boil  till  the  Vine¬ 
gar  has  diffolved  the  Powders,  helping  to  do  it,  by 
often  fhaking  the  Bottle.  When  diffolved,  take  the 
Liquor  from  the  Fire,  and  keep  it  in  a  Bottle  well 
corked. — Half  a  Pint  or  more  of  this  Vinegar  is 
mixed  with  a  Quart  of  old  Chamber-Lye,  when  one 
wants  to  ufe  it. 

Note,  That  befides  the  knotted  Farcy,  which  this  green 
Water  cures  effectually,  it  cures  likewife,  at  once  or 
twice  drefling  the  Mellander ,  the  Rat  Tails ,  Scratches , 
gourd  or  fwcll’d  Legs  and  Heels  ;  it  prevents  and 
cures  the  Grcafe  fallen  into  the  Legs  and  Heels, 
clean fes  -and  heals  all  Ulcers  and  Wounds,  prevents 
the  breeding  of  Worms  and  proud  Fleflj ,  expelling  be¬ 
fides  or  driving  away  any  Flux  of  Humours  from  any 
Part  •,  alfo  Clifts  and  Cracks  in  the  Heels,  Pains,  &c. 
preventing  of  Wind-Gales,  &V.  the  green  Water  alone, 
without  the  Chamber- Lye,  is  the  beft  Remedy  to 
cure  all  Fiftula’s,  Cankers,  and  galled  Backs. 

Horfes  arc  alfo  fubjeCt  to  Colds,  Coughs ,  &c.  which  to 
cure,  cfpecially  New  Cold ,  Cough,  or  Grafs  Cold ,  the 
following  peCtoral  Drench  is  excellent. 

Take  one  Pound  of  Raifins  of  the  Sun,  two  Ounces  of 
flic’d  Liquorice,  two  Ounces  of  Sugar-candy,  one 
Pound  of  'Treacle,  three  Ounces  of  SaJIad  Oil,  three 
Ounces  of  Horfe  Spice,  two  or  three  Heads  of  Garlick 
pounded  with  Raifins,  two  Spoonfuls  of  Honey,  and 
three  Quarts  of  Ale;  boil  it  till  it  be  reduced  to  two 
Quarts,  and  give  about  a  Pint  of  it  in  the  Morning, 
falling  one  or  two  Hours  after  it ;  and  repeating  it 
every  Morning  as  Occafion  requires.  Twice  is  enough 
for  a  Cold,  and  the  whole  will  do  in  moft  of  the  other 
Cafes.' — It  is  good  for  a  Surfeit ,  floor t  winded ,  Head- 
bound,  and  to  make  a  lean  Horfe  thrive. 

As  Horfes  are  very  fubjcCt  to  Swellings,  the  following 
Poultice  is  very  good  lo  diffolvc  them. 

Take  of  our  Garden  green  Orris  Roots,  and  white  Lilly- 
Koots,  of  each  an  Ounce,  Marfli  Mallows,  Pcllitory, 
Pennyroyal,  Origan,  Calamint,  Rue,  of  each  a  Hand¬ 
ful,  Camomile,  Mel i lot,  and  Elder  Flowers,  of  each 
halt  a  Handful,  green  Annifecds,  common  Fennel 


But  if  the  Swelling  cannot  be  diffolved,  they  ought  to 
be  ripened  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  the  following  Poultice 
is  very  proper  for  that  Purpofe, 

Take  white  Lilly,  and  Marfh -Mallow  Roots,  of  each 
four  Ounces ;  the  Leaves  of  common  Mallows,  Marfli- 
Mallows,  Ground fel9  Violet  Plants,  Brank  Urfin,  of 
every  one  a  Handful ;  the  Meal  of  Linfeed  and  Fenu¬ 
greek-Seeds,  Goofe  Fat  and  Oil  of  Lillies,  of  each 
three  Ounces.  The  Roots  when  wafhed  and  diced, 
are  to  be  boiled  in  Water,  and  the  Leaves  being 
added  fome  Time  after,  the  Boiling  is  to  be  continued 
till  the  whole  Mafh  becomes  perfe&iy  tender  and  fofr-, 
when  having  ftrained  the  Decodtion,  you’l  beat  the 
remaining  grofs  Subftance  in  a  Stone  Mortar  with  a 
wooden  Peftle  to  a  Pulp ;  then  let  the  Decodtion  and 
Pulp  be  put  into  a  Skillet,  and  having  mixed  the 
Meals  of  Lint-Seeds  and  Fenugreek  Seeds,  Goofe  Fac 
and  Oil  of  Lillies,  let  them  boil  together  over  a  gentle 
Fire,  ftirring  the  Ingredients  from  Time  to  Time, 
till  they  all  be  fufHciently  thickned  for  a  Poultice. 

Horfes  being  alfo  very  fubjedt  to  Worms,  the  follow¬ 
ing  Remedy  is  accounted  very  good  to  kill  them. 

Take  half  a  Pound  of  the  beft  Antimony  in  Powder, 
and  two  Ounces  of  Quickfilver,  boil  them  in  four 
Pales  of  Water  till  they  be  reduced  to  three;  of 
which  mix  half  a  Pailful  with  as  much  Water  as  your 
Horfe  will  drink,  having  firft  ftrained  it,  and  conti¬ 
nue  thus  till  it  is  all  gone. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  a  Horfe  is  bitten  by  a  mad 
Dog,  which  if  not  immediately  remedied,  may  be  at¬ 
tended  with  veiy  dangerous  Confequences ;  and  which 
to  perform  with  Hopes  of  Succefs,  all  the  bitten  Parts 
mull  be  feared  as  foon  as  poffible  with  a  hot  Iron  ;  with 
this  Caution,  that  you  fear  not,  nor  let  the  hot  Iron 
touch  either  Nerve  or  Tendon,  the  Eyes,  or  any  Mem¬ 
ber  whereby  the  Horfe  may  receive  any  Damage  from 
the  Operation  ;  applying  afterwards  a  ftrong  bli tiering 
Plaifter,  as  well  to  eveiy  Part  touched  with  the  hot  Iron, 
as  to  thofe  which  you  could  not  attempt  to  fear,  though 
bitten  likewife.  —  That  bliftering  Plaifter  mult  be  com- 
pofed  in  the  following  Manner. 


Take  an  Ounce  of  Burgundy  Pitch,  Ship  Pitch,  and 
common  Rofin,  of  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Lapis  Infernalis,  or  Cauftic  Stone,  one  Drachm, 
Cantharides  or  Spanijh  Flies  in  Powder,  fix  Drachms, 
or  one  Ounce.  Putting  firft  the  Burgundy  Pitch,  Ship 
Pitch,  and  Rofin  in  a  Pipkin,  to  melt  over  a  flow 
Fire,  ftirring  them  to  make  them  incorporated  j  when 
incited,  put  in  the  Lapis  Infernalis  in  Powder,  ftirring 
it  all  the  while  that  it  may  equally  mix  :  Laftly,  put 
in  by  degrees  the  Ounce  of  Cantharides  in  Powder, 
ftirring  them  likewife  as  you  have  done  the  Lapis  lit - 
fernalis ,  and  for  the  fame  End  ;  but  if  you  perceive 
that  the  Powders  make  it  too  thick,  you  may  at  your 
Difcrction,  add  a  little  of  the  ranked  Oil  you  can  grt, 
taking  Care  that  it  fhould  not  boil  after  the  Spanijh 
Flies  arc  in,  nor  remain  long  on  the  Fire,  otherwile 
it  would  loft  its  Virtue  :  Therefore  about  a  Minute  or 
two  after  the  Powder  of  the  Spaniflo  Flics  is  all  llinvtl 
in,  take  it  off  the  Fire  and  keep  it  for  your  Ufe  ;  and 
when  you  ufe  it  fpread  it  pretty  thick  upon  Leather, 
and  apply  it  to  the  Part,  where  it  mu  ft  remain  ten  01 
twelve  1  lours ;  then  when  you  drefs  it,  rut  all  the 
Bli  Iters  that  arc  not  broken,  and  wipe  them  clean, 
applying  to  the  Parts  the  following  Plaifter. 

Take  four  Heads  of  Garlick,  one  Ounce  of  Venire 
Treacle,  half  an  Ounce  of  Vcnice-Turpcntine,  hall  an 
Ounce  of  the  Filings  of  Pewter,  and  one  Drachm  ol 
the  Powder  of  Spaniflo  Flies,  half  an  Ounce  o I  1  loiu1}', 
and  two  Drachma  of  Verdigreafe  in  Powder,  poum 
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•  o-  ,11  thefe'  together  in  a  Mortar ;  when  you  ufe  it 
1%S  it  on  Leather  and  apply  it,  binding  it  on  by 

relfon  that  it  is  not  very  apt  to  ftick :  But  when 
7s;,.  :s  on  a  Part  the  Plaifter  cannot  be  convement- 

whound  on?  then  the  Leather  muft  be  cut  fomething 
>y  b0,  "  tbao  what  is  neceffary  for  the  Plaifter,  in 
that  the'  Margin  may  be  lpread  wich  Burgundy- 
p-  1  then  put  die  Plaifter  in  the  Middle  of  the 
feather  and  the  Burgundy  Pitch  on  the  Margin  will 
ake  it  ftick  without  binding.  This  Plaifter  muft  lie 
m  twenty-four  Hours,  and  then  taken  off,  and  the 
p"  cleanfed,  and  the  Plaifter  renewed  ;  keeping  the 
Sores  open  as  long  as  poffible  with  this  Plaifter,  in  or¬ 
der  to  draw  the  Venom  that  it  get  not  into  the  Blood, 

which  would  kill  the  Horfe. 

■Re (ides  thefe  outward  Applications  for  putting  a  Stop 
n  rhe  Venom ;  inward  Remedies  are  alfo  ufed  to  fub- 
,.,e  ,na  drive  it  out,  in  cafe  it  lhould  have  feized  the 
Uafs  of  the  Blood,  and  alfo  to  prevent  its  getting  there, 
rhe  following  Diet  Drink  is  of  great  Efficacy  in  thofe 


mix  all  together  and  keep  it  in  a  Bottle  for  Ufe.  u 

* 

If  your  Horfe  be  troubled  with  any  Dofe  in  his  Head, 
give  him  Muflard-Seed  among  his  Provender,  but  if  it 
be  a  worfe  Cold,  which  you  will  perceive  by  his  Rattling, 
then  give  him  the  following  Electuary. 

Take  Honey  and  Treacle,  a  Pound  of  each,  having 
mixed  thefe  together,  add  to  them  Cumin-Seeds  in 
Powder,  Liquorice,  Bay-Berries,  Annifeeds,  of  each 
an  Ounce  j  thefe  likewife  muft  be  mixed  together, 
and  afterwards  with  the  Honey  and  Treacle,  which 
will  make  it  of  a  thick  Confidence.  If  your  Horfe 
has  a  Cold,  inftead  of  his  Oats  before  Water,  give 
him  the  Quantity  of  a  Walnut  of  this  Lambitive,  at 
the  End  of  a  Stick  or  in  a  Spoon,  and  let  him  lick  it 
off ;  doing  the  fame  after  Airing,  when  firft  you 
come  in,  and  your  Horfe  will  foon  be  cured. 

The  Lamenefs  of  a  Horfe  is  alfo  worthy  our  Notice,' 
which  if  it  proceeds  from  old  Strains  you  muft  make  ufe 
of  the  following  Ointment,  with  hope  of  Succefs. 


Cafes. 

Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Box,  the  Leaves  of  Rue,  the 
Leaves  and  Roots  of  Primrofe,  the  Leaves  of  Sage, 
of  each  two  Handfuls  ;  three  Quarters  of  a  Pound  of 
frefh  Roots  of  the  Male  Piony,  three  Ounces  of  the 
Powder  of  Crabs  Claws,  two  Ounces  of  round  Birth- 
wort  Roots  in  Powder,  three  Ounces  of  Venice  Trea¬ 
cle  :  Bruife  all  thefe  Things  together  in  a  Mortar, 
then  put  it  in  a  Giafs  or  Earthen  Pot,  and  pour  upon 
the  Ingredients  four  Quarts  of  white  Lijbon  Wine,  or 
for  Want  of  it,  of  the  beft  Cyder,  or  ftrong  Beer, 
then  flop  the  Giafs  or  Pot  flightly,  putting  it  to  infufe 
in  a  Kettle  of  hot  Water  for  the  Space  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  Hours,  then  keep  it  for  Ufe.  When  you 
ufe  it,  you  muft  ftrain  off  about  a  Pint,  into  which 
you  muft  put  about  a  Drachm  of  Balfam  of  Sulphur, 
and  give  it  your  Horfe  in  a  drenching  Horn  in  the 
Morning,  letting  the  Horfe  faft  two  Hours  after,  and 
repeating  it  thrice. 

The  Eyes  of  Horfes  are  alfo  fubjeft  to  a  Number  of 
different  Difeafes,  as  Pin  and  Web,  Pearls ,  Clouds ,  Blood- 
foot,  fore  and  running  Eyes ,  fait,  hot ,  and  fharp  Rheums , 
Ulcers ,  Fiftula's,  Bruifes ,  Stripes ,  &c.  for  all  which  the  • 
following  Eye-Water  is  a  fovereign  Remedy. 

Take  a  new  Earthen  Pipkin  which  will  hold  five  Pints 
or  three  Quarts,  put  into  it  of  the  Stone  called  Lapis 
Calaminaris  in  Powder,  of  the  beft  Bole  Armonick, 
alfo  in  Powder,  and  of  the  beft  white  Vitriol,  of  each 
an  Ounce  and  a  half  j  boil  them  over  a  gentle  Fire 
till  it  be  reduced  to  a  Quart,  then  let  it  fettle,  and 
pour  the  clear  from  the  Fares,  adding  to  the  Water 
three  Drachms  of  Sugar  of  Saturn,  three  Drachms  of 
Salt  of  Vitriol,  half  an  Ounce  of  Camphire  difiolved 
in  Spirit  of  Wine,  an  Ounce  of  Tin&ure  of  Aloes, 
three  Drachms  of  Tin&ure  of  Opium,  one  Quart  of 
Rofe- Water,  and  half  an  Ounce  of  prepared  Tutty  ; 


Take  frefh  Butter,  Oil  of  Bays,  Dialthea  and  Turpen¬ 
tine,  of  each  two  Ounces,  mix,  and  boil  them  toge¬ 
ther  on  a  gentle  Fire ;  and  when  they  are  well  incor¬ 
porated  anoint  the  Horfe  twice  a  Day  with  it  as  hoc 
as  he  can  bear  it,  and  give  him  Exercife,  by  airing 
him  abroad  Morning  and  Evening  a  Foot-pace  j  and 
you’ll  find  it  a  foverign  Remedy  for  any  Strain  in  the 
Shoulder,  Clap  on  the  Back  Sinews,  or  any  Grief 
whatfoever  that  proceeds  from  Strains. 

But  if  you  only  fear  Lamenefs  from  old  Strains,  then 
you  muft  take  Care  that  your  Exercife  be  moderate,  and 
always  when  you  return  from  Water,  and  his  Legs  are 
rubbed  dry,  anoint  them  with  fuch  Ointments  as  are 
accounted  good  for  the  Limbs,  as  Lin  feed,  Train,  Sheep*  s~ 
foot ,  Neat's- foot.  Nerve  Oil ,  and  the  like  ;  all  which 
may  be  ufed  on  his  Days  of  Reft,  but  on  his  heating 
Days,  Urine  and  Saltpetre.  Some  Horfemen  ufe  Brandy 
and  Sallad  Oil  mixed,-  and  bathe  his  Legs,  and  afterwards ' 
heat  it  in  with  a  hot  Iron,  and  commend  it  as  the  beft 
Thing  for  the  Limbs  of  an  old  fliff  Horfe. 

But  if  your  Horfe  through  Negligence  or  any  Ca- 
fualty,  happens  to  have  the  Greafe  fall  into  his  Heels, 
you  muft  endeavour  to  remove  it  by  a  good  found  Heat, 
and  a  Scowring  .after  it,  applying  to  his  Legs  this 
Poultefs. 

Take  a  Pound  of  Honey,  Turpentine,  common  Gum, 
Meal  of  Linfeed  and  of  Fenugreek,  of  each  four 
Ounces,  Bay -Berries  in  Powder,  three  Ounces :  Mix 
and  boil  all  thefe  together,  then  take  it  off  and  add  to 
it  a  Pint  of  White- Wine,  boiling  it  over  again  till  it 
be  very  thick  ;  and  with  this  as  hot  as  the  Horfe  can 
bear  it,  Jap  his  Legs  about,  renewing  it  only  once 
in  three  Days,  if  your  Horfe’ s  Feet  be  bad,  either  fur- 
bated  or  founder’d,  then  inftead  of  Cow-Dung,  you 
may  ftop  them  with  blue  Clay  and  Vinegar  tempered 
together. 


HUNTING. 


HUNTING,  is  the  Art  or  Aft  of  purfuing 
Beafts  of  Game. 

In  its  general  Senfe,  Hunting  includes  the  Purfuit  both 
of  hairy  and  feathered  Game  ;  but  in  its  more  proper 
nnd  rdlraincd  Signification,  it  is  only  applicable  to  Beads 
of  Vencry  and  Chafe. 

Hunting  is  p  radii  fed  in  a  different  Manner,  and  with  a 
different  Apparatus,  according  to  the  different  Nature, 
Genius,  and  Addrefs,  of  the  particular  Bead  which  is  the 
Gbjedt  thereof.  Thefe  Beads  are,  the  Hart,  Hind , 
Here,  Boar ,  l Volf,  Buck ,  Doc,  Fox ,  Marten ,  nnd  Roc\ 
the  five  firft  whereof  are  denominated  Beads  of  the  Fo- 
rp>  or  Vencry,  Silvcjlrcs  *,  and  the  live  latter  Beads  of 
the  field,  or  of  Chafe,  Campefircs . 

That  as  this  Divcrfion  or  Sport  has  a  Set  of  Terms 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  which  may  be  called  the  Hunting 

VOL.  II. 


language ;  every  Gentleman  who  wants  to  render 
himfeif  perfedt  in  thisnobJc  Exercife,  mull  previoufly 
to  it  Rudy  thofe  Terms  or  Language,  and  learn  their 
true  Signification  \  otherwife,  if  he  had  all  the  other 
Qualifications  becoming  the  Arc  of  Hunting  without 
this,  he  would  appear  as  clifconccrtcd  in  a  Pored,  or  in 
a  Field  among  Huntfhicn,  a9  thofe  who  built  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  fome  of  whom,  as  I  fuppofc,  in¬ 
vented  this  limiting  Language  s  which  Nimrod,  whom 
they  followed  in  his  Chafes,  appropriated  to  the  now 
Profeffion  he  had  embraced,  becoming  from  a  pre- 
llimptuous  Architect  a  mighty  Hunter  before  the 
Lord. 

Note ,  alfo,  That  thefe  Terms  arc  either  appropriated  to 
the  Bcafts  which  arc  hunted,  or  the  Dogs  employed  in 
hunting  them.  We*ii  begin  by  learning  thole  pc- 
B  b  b  culiar 
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culiar  to  the  different  Kinds  of  Beads  hunted  j 
which  are  either  to  exprefs  their  Names,  Seafons , 
Degrees,  and  Ages  of  For  eft ,  or  Vencry,  Chace ,  War¬ 
ren,  &c.  or  to  fignify  their  different  Societies ,  their 
Lodging ,  Dijlodging ,  their  Noife  at  Rutling-Ttmc ,  their 
Copulation ,  their  Footing  and  Treading,  the  different 

Parts  of  their  Bodies,  the  flying,  flapping,  and 
them,  &Y.  But  to  proceed  in  this  with  fome  Order, 
(referring  the  Terms'  proper  for  the  Dogs  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Kinds  to  their  proper  Place)  as  almolt  every  Kind 
of  Beads  have  Terms  peculiar  to  themfeives,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  others,  Til  diftinguilh  every  Kind  of 
Bead  ■  and  mention  under  every  Kind  the  Terms  pe¬ 
culiar  "to  that  Kind  ;  beginning  with  the  Terms  ufed 
to  exprefs  the  Age  of  the  Hart,  as  the  mod  noble, 
worthy,  and  dately  Bead  of  all. 

The  Hart  is  called  the  fir  ft  Year  a  Hind-Calf,  or 
Calf-,  the  fecond  Year,  a  Knobber  the  third  Year,  a 
Brock-,  the  fourth  Year,  a  Staggar-,  the  fifth  Year,  a 
Stag-,  the  fixth  Year  a  Hart. 

o  7 

Note,  That-  if  a  Hart  be  hunted  by  the  King  or  Queen, 
it  is  called  Hart  Royal  *,  if  he  efcapes,  and  Proclama¬ 
tion  be  made  for  his  fafe  Return,  without  Lett,  or 
Detriment,  he  is  then  called  Hart  Royal  proclaimed. 

Note  alfo,  That  M.  Guillim  is  of  Opinion,  that  it  is  a 
vulgar  Error  to  think,  that  a  Stag ,  of  what  Age  fo- 
ever  he  be,  fhall  not  be  called  a  Hart  till  he  be 
hunted  by  the  King  or  Queen,  and  thence  fhall  derive 
his  Title.  M.  Tuberville  fays  pofitively,  that  he  fhall 
not  obtain  that  Name,  till  he  be  hunted  or  killed  by 
a  Prince.  But  the  late  Huntfmen  agree,  that  he  may 
be  called  a  Hart,  at,  and  after  the  Age  of  fix  Years 
old.  —  If  the  King  or  Queen  happen  to  chafe  him, 
and  he  efcapes  with  his  Life,  he  fhall  ever  after  be 
called  a  Hart  Royal:  But  if  he  flies  fo  far  from  the 
Forcft  or  Chace,  that  it  is  unlikely  he  will  ever  re¬ 
turn  of  his  own  Accord  to  his  former  Place,  and  that 
Proclamation  be  made  in  all  Towns  and  Villages 
thereabouts,  that  none  fhall  kill  or  offend  him,  and 
that  he  may  fafely  return  if  he  lift  ;  he  is  then  called 
a  Hart  Royal  proclaimed. 

The  Hind  is  called,  the  firft  Year,  a  Calf-,  the  fe¬ 
cond  Year,  a  Hear  ft  \  the  third  Year,  a  Hind. 

The  Hare  is  called,,  the  firft  Year,  a  Leveret ;  the 
fccond  Year,  a  Hare  •,  the  third  Year,  a  great  Hare. 

The  wild  Boar  is' called,  the  firft  Year,  a  Pig  of 
the  Sounder',  the  fecond  Year,  a  Hog-,  the  third  Year,  a 
Hog  s  Steer  \  the  fourth  Year,  a  Boar-,  at  yhich  Age,  if 
not  before,  he  leaves  the  Sounder,  and  then  he  is  called 
a  Sing  ler,  or  S  a  uglier. 

Note ,  That  as  there  arc  no  Wolves  in  England,  the  Eng- 
lifh  Huntfmen  have  thought  it  need  Ids  to  keep  a  Re- 
gifter  of  their  Age. — *In  France,  where  there  is  A- 
bimdance  of  them,  cfpccially  in  the  Province  of  Bri- 
tanny,  we  call  a  very  young  Wolf,  Louvetcau  \  and 
an  old  one,  Loup ,  Lupus. 

Note  alfo.  That  the  abovc-mcmion’d  Beads  arc  what  we 
have  called  already  Bcafls  of  Forcft,  or  Vencry  \  and 
that  they  make  their  Abode  all  the  Day-time,  in  the 
great  Coverts  and  fecrct  Places  in  the  Woods  •,  and  at 
Night  repair  to  their  Lawns,  Meadows,  Failures,  and 
plealimt  feeding  Places. 

loom  thefe  I’ll  pals  to  the  Names  of  the  other  Sort 
of  Bealls,  called  Bcafls  of  Chafe  \  I  ike  wife,  according  to 
their  Ages  ■,  beginning  by  the  Buck. 

The  Buck  is  called  the  fir  11  Year  a  Fawn  j  the  fecond 
Year  a  Pricket the  third  Year  a  Sorrel v  the  fourth 
Year  a  Sore  \  the  filth  Year  a  Buck  of  the  firft  Head  j  the 
fixth  Year  a  great  Buck. 

'file  Do k  is  called  the  firft  Year  a  Fawn  \  the  fccond 
Year  a ‘7 f *»  die  third  Year  a  Doc. 

The  Fox  is  called  the  firll  Year  a  Cub ;  the  fecond 
Year  a  Fox,  and  afterwards  an  old  Fox. 

The  Marten  is  called  the  firll  Year  a  Cub\,  the  fe¬ 
cond  Year  a  Marten. 

The  Roe  is  called  the  firll  Year  a  Kid ;  the  fecond 
Year  a  Ctrl  i  the  third  Year  a  Hcmitfc  \  the  fourth  Year 
a  Roc- Buck  of  the  firft  Head  ;  the  filth  Year  a  fair  Roe- 
Buck.  i 


e 


Note,  That  the  Beafts  of  Chace  refide  all  the  Day-tim 
in  the  Fields,  or  upon  Hills  and  Mountains,  wher, 
they  may  fee  round  them  afar  off,  to  prevent  Danger  • 
but  when  Night  approaches,  they  feed,  as  the  rdl 
in  Meadows,  & h.  i 

After  the  different  Names  for  the  Ages  of  Bcalh 
I  propofe  to  mention  their  Seafons.  —  Therefore  I  mult 
obferve,  that, 

A  Hart,  or  Buck,  begins  15  Days  after  Midfum- 
mer-Day,  and  lafts  till  Holy -Rood  Day.  —  The  Fox  at 
Chriftmas ,  and  lafts  till  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blejfed 
Virgin.  —  The  Hind,  or  Doe ,  begins  at  Holy-Rood  Day, 
and  lafts  till  Candlemas.  —  The  Roe-Buck  begins  at 
Rafter,  and  lafts  till  Michaelmas.  —  The  Hare  begins  at 
Michaelmas,  and  lafts  till  the  End  of  February.  —  The 
Seafon  of  the  Wolf,  is  faid  to  be  from  Chriftmas  till  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Blejfed  Virgin.  — Laftly,  the  Boar  be¬ 
gins  at  Chriftmas ,  and  continues  to  the  Purification  af 
our  Lady. 

The  Terms  ufed  for  Beafts  of  Venery  and  Chafe,  as 
they  are  in  Company,  are  thefe.  —  They  fay  a  Herd  of 
Harts,  and  of  all  Manner  of  Deer.  —  A  Bevy  of  Ross . 
A  Sounder  of  Swine.  • —  A  Rout  of  Wolves.  —  A  Ri chefs 
of  Martens.  —  A  Brace  or  Leafh  of  Bucks,  Foxes ,  or 
Hares.  —  A  Couple  of  Rabbits.  —  A  Couple  of  Coneys. 

To  exprefs  their  Lodging.  —  A  Hart  is  faid  to  harbour. 
A  Buck  lodges.  — •  A  Roe  beddeth.  —  A  Hare  fits  or 
formeth.  —  A  Coney  fitteth.  —  A  Fox  kennelleth.  —  A 
Marten  treeth.  —  An  Otter  watches.  —  A  Badger  earth- 
eth.  • —  A  Boar  couches. 

Terms  for  their  Dijlodging.  —  They  fay  unharbour 
the  Hart.  —  Roufe  the  Buck.  —  Start  the  Hare.  —  Bolt 
the  Coney.  . —  Unkennel  the  Fox.  —  Tree  the  Marten. 
Vent  the  Otter.  —  Dig  the  Badger.  —  Rear  the  Boar. 

The  Terms  for  their  Noife  at  Rutting-Time ,  are  as 
follow.  —  A  Hart  belleth. ' —  A  Buck  growneth ,  or 
troatch.  —  A  Roc  belloweth.  —  A  Hare  beateth  or  tap- 
peth.  —  An  Otter  whineth.  —  A  Boar  freameth.  —  A 
Fox  breeketh.  — A  Badger  Jhrieketb . — -A  Wolf  bowlelb. 
A  Goat  ratleth . 

Terms  for  their  Copulation.  —  A  Hart,  or  Buck,  goes 


to  rut.  —  A  Roe  goes  to  turn.  —  A  Boar  goes  to  brim. 


A  Hare  and  Coney  goes  to  buck.  —  A  Fox  goes  to 
clickitting.  —  A  Wolf  goes  to  match  or  to  make. — An 
Otter  hufiles  for  his  Kind. 

Terms  for  the  Fooling  and  Treading. —  Of  a  Hart 
we  fay  the  Slot.  —  Of  a  Buck,  and  all  Fallow  Deer,  the 
View.  —  Of  all  Deer,  if  on  the  Grafs,  and  fcarcc  vilible, 
the  Foiling.  —  Of  a  Fox,  the  Print ;  and  of  other  like 
Vermin,  the  Footing.  —  Of  an  Otter,  the  Marks.  —  Ot 
a  Boar,  the  Track.  • —  The  Hare,  when  in  open  Field,  is 
faid  to  fore  ■,  when  Ihe  winds  about  to  deceive  the  Hounds, 
ftie  doubles  -,  when  flic  beats  on  the  hard  Highway,  and 
her  Footing  comes  to  be  perceived,  fhe  pricketh ;  in 
Snow,  it  is  called  the  Trace  of  the  Hare. 

Every  Part  of  each  Bead  has  always  its  different  Name, 
exprefled  by  a  different  Term,  according  to  the  different 
Kinds  of  Beafts. 

Therefore  the  Tail  of  a  Hart,  Buck,  or  other  Deer,  is 
called  the  Single-,  that  of  a  Boar,  the  Wreath-,  of  a  fox, 
the  Brufb  or  Drag,  and  the  Tip  at  the  End  is  called  the 
Chape  j  of  a  Wolf,  the  Stern  j  of  a  Flare  and  Coney, 
the  Scut. 

The  Terms  for  the  Attire  of  Deer.  —  Thofe  of  a 
Stag,  if  per  fed',  arc  the  Bur,  the  Pearls,  the  little  Knobs 
on  it,  the  Beam,  the  Gutter,  the  Antler,  the  Sur-anth' , 
Royal,  Stir- Royal,  and  all  a- top,  the  Crochet . 

Of  a  Buck,  die  Bur,  the  Beam,  Brow-Antler,  BlaiK- 
Antler,  Advancer,  Palm,  and  Spellers. 

II  the  Crochet  grow  in  the  Form  of  a  Man’s  Hand,  it 
is  called  a  palm'd  Head.  Head  bearing  not  above  three 
or  four,  and  the  Crochet  placed  aloft,  all  of  one  Height, 
arc  called  crown'd  Heads.  Heads  having  double  Crocks 
arc  cal l«d  forked  Heads ,  becaufc  the  Crochet  are  planted 
on  the  'Pop  of  the  Beam  like  Forks. 

If  you  be  afkcd  what  a  Stag  bears,  you  arc  only 
reckon  the  Crochet  he  bears,  never  exprefling  an  ode 
Number:  As  if  he  has  four  Crochet  on  his  near  Holl¬ 
and  five  on  his  far,  you  are  to  fay  he  bears  ren,  a  hute 
Right  on  his  near  Horn  (for  all  that  the  Beam  beam 
are  called  Rights.)  If  but  four  on  the  near  1  lorn,  w 
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,  far  Horn,  you  mult  lay  he  bears  twelve,  a  t 

tX  hie  falfe  foVfe  on  the  near  Horn.  For  you  ought  not  1 
only  to  make  the  Number  even,  but  alfo  theHorns  even,  « 

'V' T  he  wry' Ordui'e^of  the  Beafts,  is  expreffed  by  diffe- 

TCn\ZaExcrement  of  a  Hart,  and  all  Deer,  is  called 

or  Fewmtjbing.  —  Of  a  Hare,  Crotiles,  or  Cro- 
lJZ  ±  Of  a  Boar,  Lejjts.  -  Of  a  Fox,  the  Billeting 

Indof other  the  like  Vermin,  the  —  Of  an  Ot- 

“AUKind^  Deers-Fat,  is  called  —  Of  a  Boar, 

‘  S-  o'  * a 

Sqi‘hl!4iroT for  firipp'mg,  and  r afmg  all  Man- 

r  rhnfa  are  as  follow.  —  The  Hart,  and  all 

Sort  of  Deer,  are  pin.  —  The  Hare  f  ripped,  or  cajed  ; 
and  fo  is  the  Boar.  -  The  Fox,  die  Badger,  and  all 
Manner  of  Vermin,  are  cafed. 

Note  That  Venifon ,  or  Venaifon ,  is  thus  called  from  the 
Manner  of  taking  the  Beall  by  Hunting. ,  called  in  the 

—  That  no  Beall  of  the  For  eft,  that  is 

Solivagum  fc?  nocivum ,  is  as  the  Fox,  the  Wolf, 

the  Marten,  becaufe  they  are  not  Meat.  The  Bear  is 
no  Venifon ,  becaufe  he  is  not  only  Animal  nocivum  6? 
Colivagum ,  but  likewife  no  Bead  of  the  Foreft,  and 
whatfoever  is  Venifon  mull  be  a  Bead  of  the  Foreft  ; 
but  every  Bead  of  the  Foreft  is  not  Venifon ,  On  the 
other  Side,  Animdia  gregalia  non  funt  no  civ  a,  as  the 
wild  Boar  *  for  the  firft  three  Years,  he  is  Animale 
gregale ,  i.  e.  he  goes  in  Company  ;  and  after  trufteth 
to  his  own  Strength,  and  becomes  folivagum  ;  he  is 
then  called  Sanglier ,  becaufe  he  is  alone,  but  he  is 
Venifon ,  and  very  good  too.  The  Hare  is  Venifon , 
which  Martial  prefers  before  all  others : 

Inter  Quadrupedes  gloria  prrna  Lepus . 

So  are  the  Red-Deer  and  Fallow-Deer  Venifon.  From 
all  this  we  mull  conclude,  that  whatfoever  Bead  of 
the  Foreft  is  for  the  Food  of  Man,  is  Venifon  ;  and 
that  any  Beaft  that  is  not  for  the  Food  of  Man,  is  not 
Venifon.  Therefore  the  Roe  being  not  a  Bead  of  the 
Foreft,  is  no  Venifon ,  unlefs  hunted. 

Being  fo  far  advanced  in  the  Dialed  of  Hunting ,  we 
may  venture  to  provide  ourfelves  with  Dogs,  more  pro¬ 
perly  called  Hounds.  # 

Hounds  may  be  difttnguilhed  with  Regard  to  their 

Manner  of  Hunting ,  into  fuch  as  find  out,  and  purfue 
the  Game  by  Sight,  and  the  Quick nefs  and  Swiftnefs  of 
their  Motion ;  of  which  Kind  are  the  Gaze-hound ,  Grey¬ 
hound,  the  Terrier ,  &c.  And  thole  which  find  and  pur- 
Jiie  the  Game  by  the  Goodnefs  of  their  Smell. 

The  Species  of  Hunting  Dogs  may  be  divided  further 
into  Hounds ,  (imply  fo  called,  and  Blood-hounds ,  each 
whereof  admit  of  fome  Divcrfity. 

i.  As  to  the  Hounds,  ftmply  thus  colled,  thofe  which 
are  all  of  one  Colour,  as  white,  black,  &c,  arc  more 
valued  than  thofe  fpotted  with  red.  Thole  fpotted 
with  dun  are  little  priz’d,  as  wanting  Courage  and  Bold- 
ncls.  Fallow  Hounds  arc  of  good  Scent  and  hardy, 
not  fearing  the  Water.  They  keep  the  Chafe  well  with¬ 
out  Change*,  but  not  fo  fwife  as  the  white.  They  love 
the  Hart  above  any  other  Chafe,  having  little  Stomach 
lor  the  Hare,  &c.  whence  they  arc  not  fo  fit  for  pri¬ 
vate  Gentlemen,  bolides  that,  they  arc  apt  to  run  at 
tame  Bealls. 

The  Dun  Hounds  are  of  a  more  general  Ufe,  being  fit 
For  all  Chafes.  Their  Sagacity  and  Fidelity  in  knowing 
and  flicking  to  their  Mailer’s  Voice  and  Horn,  and 
noneelfe,  are  much  admired  :  They  alfo  underhand  each 
other,  and  know  which  are  Babblers,  which  Liars,  &c. 
They  arc  of  different  Sizes  and  Qualities  in  fevcral  Coun¬ 
tries,  (Ac.  Mountainous  and  Woodland  Parts  breed  a  call 
heavy  Sort,  called  Slow  Hounds.  Moderate  Soils,  where 
the  Champaign  and  Covert  fhare  equally,  produce  a 
middle  Size  Hound ,  oT  a  more  nimble  Make. 

The  Marks  of  a  good  and  fair  Hound ,  are  to  be  of  a 
middle  Proportion,  rather  long  than  round  ;  the  Noflrils 
wide*,  Bad;  bowed;  Fillets  great;  Haunches  large  ; 
the  Thighs  well  truffled  \  the  Ham  limit ;  Tail  big  near 


the  Reins,  and  the  reft  fiender  to  the  End  ;  the  Leg- 
big  ;  the  Sole  of  the  Foot  dry,  and  form’d  like  a  Fox  ; 
and  large  Claws.  '  • 

Note,  That  to  chufc  a  Dog  and  a  Bitch  for  good  Whelps, 
you  muft  take  a  Bitch  that  comes  of  a  good  Kind  ; 
ftrong,  and  well  proportioned  in  all  Parts,  with  large 
Ribs  and  Flanks.  — The  Dog  that  lines  her  mull  be 
of  a  good  Breed,  and  likewife  young,  if  you’ll  hate 
light  and  hot  Hounds  ;  for  if  the  Dog  be  old,  the 
Whelps  will  participate  of  his  dull  and  heavy  Na¬ 
ture.  • —  If  the  Bitch  does  not  grow  naturally  proud, 
fo  foon  as  you  would  have  her,  you  may  make  her  fo 
by  taking  two  Heads  of  Garlic!;,  half  a  Caftor’s  Stone, 
the  Juice  of  CrefTes,  and  about  twelve  Spanijh  Flies,  or 
Cantharides  ;  boiling  thele  together  in  a  Pipkin  which 
holds  a  Pint,  with  lome  Mutton  to  make  Broth  of  it ; 
and  of  this  give  to  the  Bitch  twice  or  thrice,  ai  i 
will  infallibly  grow  proud.  The  fame  Pottage 
given  to  the  Dog,  will  make  him  defirous  of  Copula¬ 
tion.  —  When  the  Bitch  is  lined,  and  with  Puppy, 

Hie  muft  not  hunt,  otherwife  flie  would  call  her 
Whelps ;  but  let  her,  without  being  confined,  walk 
up  and  down  the  Houfe  and  Court,  and  never  lock 
her  up  in  her  Kennel;  for  flie  is  then  impatient  of 
Food;  and  therefore  you  muft  make  her  fome  hot 
Broth  once  a  Day.  —  If  you  would  fpay  your  Bitch,  it 
muft  not  ,be  done  before  Ihe  ever  had  a  Litter  of 
Whelps;  and  in  fpaying  her,  take  not  away  all  the 
Roots  or  Strings  of  the  Veins;  for  if  you  clo,  it  will 
much  Prejudice  her  Reins,  and  hinder  her  Swiftnefs 
ever  after;  but  by  leaving  fome  behind,  it  will  make 
her  much  the  ftronger  and  .more  hardy.  Whatever 
you  do,  fpay  her  not  when  flie  is  proud ;  for  that 
would  endanger  her  Life  ;  but  you  may  do  it  15  Days 
after.  The  beft  Time  eft  all  is  when  the  Whelps  are 
ftiaped  within  her. 

To  enter  a  young  Hound,  after  having  taught  him  to 
know  the  Hallow,  and  the  Sound  of  the  Horn,  at  about 
eighteen  Months  old  he  may  be  taken  into  the  Field. 
The  beft  Method  to  initiate  him  is,  to  take  a  live  Hare, 
and  trail  her  upon  the  Ground,  this  Way,  then  that  ♦, 
and  at  length  hjde  her  at  a  proper  Diftance.  Then  fet- 
ting  the  Hound  near  the  Trail,  he  will  take  Wind,  and 
run  to  and  fro  about  the  Fields,  Woods,  Paftures,  Path¬ 
ways,  and  Hedges,  till  he  finds  which  Way  the  Hare  is 
gone,  but  with  a  foft  and  gentle  Pace,  till  coming  near 
the  Place  where  flie  is  lodged,  he  mends  it,  and  at  Jaft 
leaps  on  his  Prey,  which  he  muft  be  fullered  to  kill,  and 
bringing  it  to  his  Mailer  with  Triumph,  mull  be  rewarded 
and  encouraged.  This  done,  he  may  be  let  run  in  a 
Pack  of  old  Hounds  to  confirm  and  perfedfc  him. 

Note ,  That  whatever  young  Hounds  arc  firft  enter’d  at, 

•  and  rewarded  with,  they  will  ever  after  covet  mod  ; 
fo  that  if  they  be  intended,  v.  gr.  for  the  Mart,  they 
muft  not  be  enter’d  at  the  Hind.  And  for  the  better 
hunting  the  Hart,  young  Hounds  arc  not  to  be  enter’d 
within  a  Toilc ;  for  there  a  Hart  docs  nothing  but  turn 
and  call  about,  fince  lie  cannot  run  end-ways,  and 
thus  they  arc  always  in  Sight  of  him.  —  Neither 
are  tlie  Hounds  to  be  enter’d  or  taught  im  the 
Morning ;  otherwife  they  will  give  over  in  the  Pleat 
of  the  Day. 

z.  The  Grey-hound  might  deferve  the  firft  Place,  by 
RcaJbn  of  his  Swiftnefs,  Strength,  and  Sagacity  in  pur- 
fuing  his  Game  ;  fuch  being  the  Nature  of  this  Dog, 
that  he  is  well  feen ted  to  find  out,  fpcctly  and  quick  of 
Foot  to  follow,  fierce  and  ftrong  to  overcome,  yet 
lilcnt,  coming  upon  his  Prey  unawares. 

The  Make  and  Proportions  requir’d  in  a  good 
Grey-hound  arc,  that  he  have  a  Jean  and  Jong  Head, 
with  a  (harp  Nofc,  rufh  grown  from  the  Lye  down¬ 
wards  *,  a  full  clear  Eye,  with  long  Eye-lids  ;  a  flair  > 
Ear,  Ihort  and  clofe  lulling  *,  a  long  Neck  a  little  bent  - 
‘  ing,  with  a  loofe  hanging  Wealimcl ;  a  broad  Brcaft,  limit 
:  Forehead,  hollow  Suit*,  limit  Ribs,  a  fquarc  flat  Back, 

1  Ihort  and  ftrong  Fillets,  a  broad  Space  between  the  Hips, 
a  ftrong  Stern  or  Tail,  a  round  Foot,  and  good  large  Clefts. 

;  Note ,  That  for  the  Breeding  of  Grey -hounds,  the  beft 
;  Dog  upon  an  indifferent  Bitch,  will  not  get  fo  good 

r  a  Whelp,  as  an  indiflerenc  Dog  upon  the  beft  Bitch. 

Tiur 
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That  the  Dogs  and  Bitches  muft  be,  as  near  as  pofli- 
ble,  of  an  equal  Age,  not  exceeding  four  Years 
old  ;  however,  the  beft  Means  which  can  be  ufed  to 
produce  excellent  Whelps,  is  to  breed  with  a  young 
Dog  and  an  old  Bitch.  That  the  Dieting  of  Grey¬ 
hounds  confifts  in  the  Food,  Exercife,  Airing,  and 
Kennelling.  The  common  Food  of  Grey-hounds 
ought  to  be  Chippings,  Crufts  of  Bread,  folt  Bones, 
and  Griftles.  The  Chippings  to  be  fcalded  in  Beef, 
Mutton,  Veal,  or  Venifon  Broth  ;  and  when  it  is  in¬ 
differently  cold,  then  make  your  Bread  only  float  with 
good  Milk,  and  give  it  your  Grey-hounds  Morning 
and  Evening  ;  which  will  keep  them  in  good  State  of 
Body.  But  if  your  Dog  be  poor,  ficldy,  and  weak, 
then  take  Sheep’s  Heads,  W ool  and  all,  clean  wafh- 
ed,  and  having  broken  them  to  Pieces,  put  them  in¬ 
to  a  Pot,  fcumming  it  when  it  boils,  putting  in  it  a 
good  Quantity  of  Oatmeal ;  and  making  it  boil  till 
the  Flefh  be  very  tender,  then  with  your  Meat  and 
Broth,  feed  your  Dogs  Morning  and  Evening  ;  this 
will  recover  them.  As  to  the  Exercife  of  a  Grey-hound , 
it  conflfts  in  two  Things,  viz.  in  Courftng  and  Air¬ 
ing.  As  to  the  firft,  he  ought  to  be  pradtis’d  twice  a 
Week,  in  fuch  a  Manner  that  you  ufualiy  reward  him 
with  Blood,  which  will  animate  and  encourage  him 
to  purfue  his  Game ;  taking  Care  to  give  the  Hare 
all  reafonable  Advantage,  fo  that  ihe  may  ftand  long 
before  the  Grey-hound ,  that  thereby  he  may  ihew  his 
utmoft  Strength  and  Skill  before  he  reaps  the  Be¬ 
nefit  of  his  Labour.  If  he  kills,  do  not  fufter  him 
to  brake  the  Hare,  but  take  her  from  him,  and 
having  cleanfed  his  Chaps  of  the  Wool  of  the  Hare, 
give  him  the  Liver,  Lights,  and  Heart,  and  fo  take 
him  in  your  Leafh,  and  having  led  him  Home,  wafh 
his  Feet  with  fome  Butter  and  Beer,  and  then  put 
him  in  his  Kennel,  and  feed  him  half  an  Hour  after¬ 
wards. 

The  Huntfman  is  to  lead  thefe  Hounds  on  his  Left 
Hand,  if  he  be  on  Toot  *,  and  on  the  Right,  if  on 
Horfe-back.  The  beft  Time  to  try  and  train  them  to 
the  Game,  is  at  twelve  Months  old,  though  fome  be¬ 
gin  fooner,  with  the  Males  at  ten,  and  the  Females  at 
eight  Months  old,  which  lad  are  generally  more  fwift 
than  the  Dogs  :  They  fliould  be  kept  in  a  Slip  while 
abroad,  till  they  fee  their  Courfe  ;  neither  fliould  you 
loofen  a  young  Dog  till  the  Game  has  been  a  conflder- 
able  Time  on  Foot,  being  apt,  by  Over-eagerne(s  at  the 
Prey,  to  drain  his  Limbs. 

3.  The  Gaze-hound ,  or  Beagle ,  is  a  Dog  more  be¬ 
holden  to  the  Sharpncfs  of  Sight,  than  to  his  Nofe  or 
Smelling,  by  Virtue  whereof  Jie  makes  excellent  Sport 
with  the  Fox  and  Hare.  He  is  alfo  noted  as  Exquifite 
in  chufing  of  one  that  is  not  lank  or  lean,  but  full,  fat, 
and  round,  which,  if  it  happens  10  return,  and  be 
mingled  again  with  the  kcflduc  of  the  Herd,  he  will 
loon  fpy  out,  and  leave  the  reft  untouched,  never  ceafing 
after  he  has  feparated  it  from  its  Company,  till  lie  has 
worried  it  to  Death. 

Thefe  Dogs  arc  much  ufed  in  the  North  of  England , 
and  on  champain  Ground,  rather  than  bufliy  and  woody 
Places ;  and  by  Horfemcn  rather  than  Footmen.  If  at 
any  Time  he  happens  to  take  a  wrong  Way,  upon  the 
uiual  Sign  made  by  his  Mailer,  he  immediately  returns, 
takes  the  right  and  ready  Courfe,  beginning  his  Chafe 
afrcfli  with  a  clear  Voice  and  fwift  Foot,  following  the 
Game  with  as  much  Courage  as  at  firft. 

4.  There  is  in  Scotland  a  Kind  of  hunting  Dogs  called 
Slttlh  Hounds,  moll  of  them  of  a  brownifh  Colour,  or 
landy-fpotted.  Their  Senfie  of  Smelling  is  fo  quick, 
that  they  can  follow  the  Foot-Heps  of  Thieves,  and  pur¬ 
ine  them  with  Violence  till  they  overtake  them  ;  nay 
fliould  the  Thiel  take  the  Water,  they  arc  fo  eager  in 
their  Purfuit  that  they  will  fwim  after  them,  and  are 
rcfllcfs  rill  they  find  the  'Filing  they  feck  after, 

5.  The  Blood-Hound,  differs  nothing  in  Quality  from 
the  Scotch  Sluth-Hound,  laving  chat  it  is  longer  fized, 
and  not  always  ol  the  lame  Colour  ;  but  fometimes  red, 
landed,  black,  white,  fpotted,  &V,  though  moll  com¬ 
monly  either  red  or  brown. 

Their  Nature  is,  that  being  let  on  by  the  Voice  and 
Words  of  their  Leader,  to  call  about  for  the  letting  of 


the  prefent  Game,  and  having  found  it,  they  will 

ceafe  purfuing  it  with  full  Cry  till  it  be  tired,  wirhn  f 
changing  for  any  other.  llt 

They  feldom  bark,  except  in  their  Chafe,  and  ar 
very  obedient  and  attentive  to  the  Voice  of  their  Lead  C 
Thofe  that  are  really  good,  when  they  have  found  th 
Hare,  make  Shew  thereof  to  the  Huntfman,  by  runnir/ 
more  fpeedily,  and  with  Gefture  of  Head,  Eyes,  Ear^ 
and  Tail,  winding  to  the  Form  or  flare’s  Mufe,* 
giving  over  Profecution  with  a  gallant  Noife.  *  ^ 

They  have  good  and  hard  Feet,  and  (lately  Stomachs 
and  are  very  properly  denominated  Sanguinary  or  Blood 
Hounds ^  by  reafon  of  their  extraordinary  Scent;  for  7 
their  Game  be  only  wounded,  fo  that  it  efcapes  th 
Huntfman’s  Hands,  or  if  it  be  killed  and  never  fo  dean6 
ly  carried  away,  thefe  Dogs  by  their  exquifite  Smell  will 
difeover  it,  and  not  be  wanting  either  by  Nimblends 
or  Greedinefs  to  come  at  it,  provided  there  be  any  Stains 
of  Blood.  Nay,  though  by  all  the  Cunning  and  Forefieht 
imaginable,  a -Bead  be  conveyed  away  without  Spot^or 
Blood,  yet  through  the  roughed  and  mod  crooked  Ways 
and  Meanders,  will  this  Dog  find  out  the  Deer-fteali 
and  even  in  the  thickefl  Throng,  will  by  his  Smell  fc! 
paratc  and  pick  him  out. 

The  'Terrier  or  Harrier ,  only  hunts  the  Fox  or  Badger 

being  thus  called,  becaufe  after  the  Manner  of  Ferrets  in 

fearching  for  Conies,  he  leaps  into  the  Ground  and 

affrights  and  attacks  the  Bead,  either  tearing  them  in 

Pieces,  or  haling  them  out  by  Force,  or  at  lead  driving 

them  out  of  their  Harbours,  to  be  taken  in  a  Net  or 
otherwife. 

TheHuntfmen  having  commonly  a  couple  of  Terriers 
they  may  put  in  a  frefh  one,  as  Occafion  requires,  to 
relieve  the  other. 

The  Time  of  entring  the  Terrier,  is  when  he  is  near  a 
Twelvemonth  old  :  If  it  be  not  done  within  that  Time, 
they  will  hardly  be  brought  to  take  the  Earth  ;  this  en¬ 
tering  and  fiefhing  of  them  may  be  performed  feveral 
Ways.  Fird,  when  the  Foxes  and  Badgers  have  youn* 
Cubs,  take  an  old  Terrier,  fet  him  into  the  Ground^ 
and  when  he  begins  to  bay,  hold  the  young  one  at  the 
Hole  or  Mouth  of  the  Earth,  that  he  may  liften  and 
hear  the  old  one  bay. 

The  old  Fox  or  Badger  being  taken,  fo  that  nothing 
remains  within  but  the  Cubs,  couple  up  the  old  ones 
and  put  in  the  young  ones  in  their  room,  encouraging 
them  by  crying,  to  him,  to  him.  If  they  take  any  Cub 
within,  let  them  do  with  him  what  they  will ;  not  for¬ 
getting  to  give  the  old  Terriers  their  Reward,  which  is 
Blood  and  Liver  fried  with  Cheefe  and  fome  of  their 
Grcafe  •,  fhewing  them  Head  and  Skin  to  encourage  them. 

6.  The  Levincr  or  Lyemmer,  is  Angular  in  his  Smell, 
and  in  Swiftnefs  incomparable.  He  is  a  middle  Kind 
between  the  Terrier  and  the  Grey-hound,  as  well  for  his 
Kind  as  for  the  Shape  of  his  Body.  The  French  ufe  it  in 
hunting  the  Wolf. 

Having  thus  provided  ourfelves  with  all  the  different 
Kinds  of  hunting  Dogs  or  Hounds,  wc  mult  next  learn 
the  Terms  ufed  in  refpeft  of  them*,  therefore  of  Grey¬ 
hounds  two  make  a  Brace  ;  of  Hounds  a  Couple.  Of 
Grcy-hounds  three  make  a  Leap ;  of  Hounds  a  Coup 
and  a  Half. — They  lay,  let  flip  a  Grey- hound,  and  caji 
off  a  Hound. — The  String  wherein  a  Grey-hound  is  led, 
is  called  a  Leafh ,  and  that  of  a  Hound,  a  Lyom.  The 
Grey- hound  has  its  Collar,  and  the  Hound  his  Couples. 
They  lay,  a  Kennel  of  Hounds,  and  a  Pack  of  Beagles. 

When  the  Hounds  or  Beagles  hit  the  Scent  of  their 
Chace  contrary,  as  to  hit  it  up  the  Wind  when  they 
fliould  hit  it  down,  we  (ay,  they  draw  amifs . 

When  the  Hounds  or  Beagles  take  frefh  Scent,  hunt¬ 
ing  another  Chafe  till  they  flick  and  hit  it  again,  we  fay, 
they  hunt  change. 

When  the  Hounds  or  Beagles  hunt  it  by  the  Heels, 
wc  (ay,  they  hunt  counter. 

When  the  Chafe  goes  off  and  comes  on  again,  tra¬ 
velling  the  lame  Ground  to  deceive  the  Hounds  or 
Beagles,  we  fay,  they  hunt  the  Foil. 

When  wc  fet  Hounds  in  Readineis,  where  we  exp  eft 
the  Deer  will  pafs,  and  then  call  them  o(F,  when  the 
other  Hounds  are  palled  by,  we  account  that  a  Relay. 

When  the  Hounds  or  Beagles  have  finiflied  their  Chace, 
by  the  Death  of  what  they  purfued,  and  then  in  Requital, 
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are  fed  by  the  Hands  of  the  Huntfman  or  others,  we  call 
that  their  Reward. 

Huntftnen,  when  they  go  drawing  in  their  Springs  at 
Piart’s  Hunting,  ulually  make  due  Rounds,  which  we 
tail  Ring-Walks. 

When  any  Deer  is  hard  hunted,  and  then  betakes 
hind  elf  to  fwimming  in  any  River,  6?c.  we  fay,  he  takes 
$0H— When  Deer  caft  their  Horns,  we  fay,  they  mew. 
The  iirft  Head  of  a  Fallow  Deer  is  called  a  Prick. 

When  Huntfmcn  endeavour  to  find  a  Hart  by  the 
Slot,  &c.  and  then  mind  his  Steps,  to  know  whether 
he  be  large  and  long,  they  fay  then,  that  they  know  him 

by  his  Gate. 

When  Deer  rub,  and  pufh  their  Heads  againft  Trees, 
to  caufe  the  Peel  of  their  new  Horns  to  come  off,  we 
fay,  they  fray. — When  after  being  hard  run,  they  turn 
Head  againft  the  Hounds,  we  lay,  they  bay. 

When  Hounds  or  Beagles  run  along  without  opening, 
or  making  any  Cry,  we  fay,  they  run  mute. 

When  Hounds  or  Beagles  at  fir  ft  finding  the  Scent  of 
their  Game,  open  and  cry,  we  fay,  they  challenge. — 
When  Hounds  run  at  a  whole  Herd  of  Deer,  we  fay, 
they  run  riot . — When  the  Hounds  touch  the  Scent,  and 
draw  on  till  they  rouze  or  put  up  the  Chace,  we  fay, 
they  draw  on  the  Slot. 

When  a  Roe  erodes  and  doubles,  it  is  called  ftra- 
joining . 

W  hen  a  Flare  takes  the  Ground  like  a  Coney,  which 
feldom  happens,  we  fay,  foe  goes  to  the  Vault . 

When  we  beat  the  Buihes,  &c.  after  the  Fox,  we  call 
it  drawing. 

When  a  Hare  runs  on  rotten  Ground,  or  in  a  Froft, 
which  (ticks  to  her  Feet,  we  fay,  foe  carrieth. 

When  Beagles  bark  and  cry  at  their  Prey,  we  fay, 
they  yearn.  A  red  Male  Hare  of  a  Year  old,  is  called  a 
Spit  ter. 

A  Rein-Deery  is  a  Reaft  like  a  Hart,  but  has  his 
Head  fuller  of  Antlers.  • 

A  Pricker ,  is  a  Huntfman  on  Horfeback. 

Engines  to  take  Deer  withal,  are  called  Wiles. 

When  we  fet  Hounds  or  Beagles  in  Readinefs,  ex¬ 
pecting  the  Chace  to  come  by,  and  then  caft  them  off 
before  the  reft  come  in,  we  call  it  a  Vauntlay. 

When  Hounds  or  Beagles  find  where  the  Chace  has 
been,  and  made  a  Proffer  to  enter  but  returned,  we  fay, 
there  is  a  Blemifh. 

The  Calf  is  a  Leffon  blowed  on  the  Horn  to  comfort 
the  Hounds. — A  Re  cheat,  is  like  wife  a  Lelfon  blown  on 
the  Horn. — The  Mart  or  Death ,  is  a  Leffon  blown  at 
the  Death  of  any  Deer. 

Note,  That  though  we  feem  to  be  entirely  accompliftied, 
and  fitted  out  for  the  noble  Exercife  of  Hunting  (for 
we  mud  be  fuppofed  to  be  provided,  befides  the  Im¬ 
plements  above-mentioned,  with  one  or  more  of  thofe 
hunting  Horfcs  we  have  bred  up  in  my  Treatifc  of 
Horfemanjhip )  yet  there  is  fomething  wanted  before 
we  take  the  Field,  and  that  is,  the  knowing  how  to 
cure  the  different  Maladies  our  Dogs  are  fubjeft  to, 
in  cafe  they  fhould  be  afflicted  with  any  *,  the  mod 
dangerous  of  which  arc  Madnefs  and  the  Mange. 

A  Dog  is  fubjedt  to  feven  Sorts  of  Madnefs,  viz. 
the  hot  burning  Madnefs ,  running  Madnefs ,  dumb 
Madnefs ,  falling  Madnefs ,  lank  Madnefs ,  fleeping  Mad - 
rheumatic k  or  flavoring  Madnefs  \  and  the  Mange . 

1  he  two  fir  ft  ol  thelc  MadnejJcs  are  incurable,  viz. 
the  burning  and  the  running  Madnefs. 

fl)c  Symptoms  of  the  burning  Madnefs  are  theft  : 
When  the  Dogs  run,  they  mile  their  Tails  bolt  upright, 
and  run  upon  any  Idling  that  Hand  before  them, 
having  no  Regard  where,  nor  which  Way  they  run  ; 
alfo  their  Mouth  will  be  very  black,  having  no  Foam 
Jn  or  about  it.  They  will  not  continue  thus  above 
three  Days,  which  expired,  they  die.  All  Dogs  they 

have  bitten  and  drew  Blood  from  will  be  mad 
like  tv  i  ft, 

7  he  running  Madnefs  is  lefs  dangerous,  though  in¬ 
curable.  The  Dogs  aflli&ed  therewith  run  not  on 
Men,  but  on  Dogs,  and  other  Bealls.  The  Symptoms 

are,  they  will  find!  on  other  Dogs,  and  having  fmefc 
tlu-m  will  (hake  and  bite  them,  yet  lhaking  their 
ant‘  teeming  to  oiler  no  Harm. 
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The  dumb  Madnefi  is  curable,  and  is  thus  difeover- 
ed;  the  Dog  that  is  troubled  with  it  will  not  feed,  but 
continually  hold  his  Mouth  wide  open,  putting  often 

his  Feet  to  his  Mouth,  as  if  he  had  a  Bone°in  hTs 
Throat.  The  Cure  is  this ;  put  four  Ounces  of  the 
Juice  of  Spatula  Putrida  into  a  Pot,  taking  die  like 
Quantity  of  the  Juice  of  black  Hellebore,  and  as  much 
of  tlie  Juice  of  Rue,  (training  them  all  well  through  a 
fine  Cloth  and  putting  them  into  a  GJafs ;  then  take 
tvyo  Drachms  of  Scammony  unprepared,  and  having 
mixed  it  with  the  Juices,  put  it  into  a  Horn  or  Fun¬ 
nel,  and  convey  it  down  his  Throat,  keeping  his 
Head  up  ftrait  left  he  caft  it  up  again  ;  then  bleed 
him  m  the  Mouth,  cutting  three  or  four  Veins  in  his 
Gums,  that  he  may  bleed  the  better.  Or  you  may 

on,y  r^e  eight  Drachms  of  the  Juice  of  an  Herb 
called  Hartfhorn  or  Dog's-Tooth,  and  you'll  find  it  a 
moft  exce  ent  Receipt  againft  any  Madnefs  whatever. 

The  falling  Madnefs  lies  in  their  Heads,  which  makes 
them  reel  as  they  go,  and  then  fall. —The  Cure  is  this  - 
Take  four  Ounces  of  the  Juice  of  Piony,  with  the  like 
Quantity  of  the  Juice  of  Briony,  the  like  of  the  Juice 
of  Cruciata,  and  four  Drachms  of  Stavefacre  pulve¬ 
rized  ;  mix  thefe  together,  and  give  it  your  Do<*  or 
Hound  as  aforefaid,  then  let  him  Blood  in  the  Ears 
or  the  two  Veins  which  come  down  the  Shoulders  • 

3?dAhr  be  not  CUred  at  Slve  him  a  fecond  or 
third  Dole. 

The  lank  Madnefs,  thus  called  by  reafon  of  the 
Leannefs  of  their  Bodies,  is  occafioned  by  Skummer- 
!>[S  The  Cure  is  thus  performed  :  Eirft  purge  your 
Dog  with  this  Potion  ;  take  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of 
Caffia  Fiftularis  well  cleanfed,  two  Drachms  and  a 
half  of  Stavefacre  pulverized,  and  the  like  Quantity 
of  Scammony  prepared  in  white-wine  Vinegar,  and 
four  Ounces  of  Oil  of  Olive,  temper  thefe  and  warm 
them  over  the  Fire,  and  give  it  your  Dog.  In  the 
Morning  put  him  into  this  Bath  falling  ;  nut  into  fix 
Pails  of  Water  ren  Handfuls  of  Mugworth,  of  Rofe- 
mary,  of  red  Sage,  the  Roots  or  Leaves  of  Marlh- 
Mallows,  the  Roots  or  Leaves  of  Wall-wort  the 
Roots  or  Stalks  of  Fennel,  the  Roots  or  Leaves  of 
Elecampane,  Balm  and  Rue,  Sorrel,  Buglos,  and 
Melilot ;  let  thefe  boil  together  in  two  Thirds  of 
Water,  and  the  other  of  Wine,  to  the  Confumption 
of  one  Third  \  the  Bath  being  no  hotter  than  your 
Dog  can  endure  it,  bathe  him  in  it  For  the  Space  of 
an  Hour,  then  taking  him  out,  put  him  in  feme 
warm  Place  for  Fear  of  catching  Cold ;  which  fhould 
be  repeated  four  or  five  Times  to  perfect  the  Cure 

The  Jleeping  Madnefs,  is  caufed  by  fome  little 
Worms  breeding  in  the  Entrance  of  the  Stomach  from 
corrupt  Humours,  the  Vapours  and  Fumes  whereof 
amending  into  the  Head  make  the  Dog  deep  con¬ 
tinually,  fome  times  till  he  dies  fleeping.  For  the 
Cure,  you  muft  take  five  Ounces  of  the  Juice  of 

two  Ounces  of  burnt  Harr/hom 
in  I  owder,  and  two  Drachms  of  Agarickj  mix  than 

together,  and  if  they  be  too  thick  add  White- Wine 
and  give  it  your  Dog  to  drink.  9 

The  rheumatick  or  flavoring  Madnefs ,  is  thus  called 

bccaufe  when  a  Dog  is  a  f  Bitted  with  it,  his  Mead 

fwellcth,  his  Eyes  are  very  yellow,  and  he  commonly 

fiavereth  at  the  Mouth.  The  Cure  is  performed  thus  • 

Take  fix  Ounces  of  the  Juice  of  Fennel-Roots,  and 

the  like  Quantity  of  the  Juice  of  Miifeltoe,  f0Ur 

Ounces  of  the  Juice  of  Ivy,  four  Ounces  of  the  Roots 

of  Polipody  in  Powder ;  boil  thefe  in  White-Wine 

and  give  it  your  Dpg  to  drink  as  hot  as  he  can 
fuller  it. 

The  Mange  frequently  proceeds  from  Want  of  frdh 
Water  to  drink,  when  a  Dog  defircs  it,  and  fome- 
times  by  foul  Kennelling,  fometimes  likewife  by  foun¬ 
dering  and  melting  his  Greafe.  To  cure  this  Dillctn- 
Pc,\  take  two  Handfuls  of  wild  Crcilcs,  two  J  land  fids 
ol  Elecampane,  as  much  of  the  Leaves  and  Roots  of 
Rhubarb  and  Sorrel,  and  two  Pounds  ofthe  Roots  of 
Frodcls,  which  muft  be  all  well  boiled  in  Lye  and 
Vinegar :  Having  ft  mined  the  Deeottion,  put  in  it 
two  Pounds  of  grey  Soap,  and  when  it  is  melted,  rub 

your  Dog  with  it  four  or  five  Days  together,  and  it 
will  cure  him. 
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There  are  fome  other  Terms  and  Defc options,  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  relating  to  Foreft  and  Foreft  Laws,  which 
we  mull  alfo  learn,  before  we  can  reckon  ourfelves  per¬ 
fectly  well  verfed  in  the  Art  of  Hunting. 

Therefore  we  mull  be  inform’d,  that  a  Foreft  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  Territory  of  woody  Grounds,  and  fruitful  Paftures, 
privileged  for  wild  Bealls,  and  Fowls  of  Forelts,  Chace, 
and  Warren,  to  reft  and  abide  in  the  fame  Protection  of 
the  King,  for  his  princely  Delight ;  bounded  with  unre¬ 
moveable  Marks  and  Meers,  either  known  by  Matter  of 
Record  or  Prefcription  ;  replenifhed  with  wild  Beads  of 
Venery  and  Chafe,  and  with  great  Coverts  of  Vert,  for 
Succour  of  the  faid  Beads  ;  for  Prefervation  and  Conti¬ 
nuance  whereof,  with  the  Vert  and  Venilon,  there  are 
certain  peculiar  Laws,  Privileges,  and  Officers. 

All  the  Ground  adjoining  to  Forefts,  is  called  a  Pur- 
lieu ,  and  a  Purlieu-Man  is  he  that  hath  Ground  within 
the  Purlieu,  and  40  s.  a  Year  Freehold,  which  entitles 
him  to  hunt,  though  with  fome  Caution,  within 
his  own  Purlieu. 

The  Officers  of  a  Foreft  are,  a  Forefter,  Regarder, 
Ranger,  Verderer,  Agiftor,  &V. 

A  Forefter  is  a  fvvorn  Officer  of  the  Foreft,  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  King’s  Letters  Patent,  to  walk  the  Foreft, 
and  watch  the  Vert  and  Venilon  ;  as  alfo  to  attach  and 
prefent  all  Trefpafies  againft  both,  within  his  Bailiwick, 
or  Walk,  to  the  Foreft  Courts,  to  be  punifhed  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Offences. 

A  Regarder  is  an  Officer  fworn  to  take  Care  of  the 
Vert  and  Venifon,  and  to  enquire  into  all  Offences, 
committed  within  the  Foreft  *,  and  whether  all  the  other 
Officers  execute  their  Office  or  not. 

In  fome  Forefts  there  are  twelve  Rangers,  whofe  Of¬ 
fice  are  to  look  after  the  Purlieu, ;  and  drive  back  the 
wild  Bealls  into  the  Foreft  again  to  enquire  of  Offen¬ 
ders  and  to  prefent  them. 

A  Verderer  is  an  Officer  of  the  King’s  Foreft,  chofen 
by  the  Freeholders  of  the  Country  where  the  Foreft  is, 
by  the  King’s  Writ  directed  to  the  Sheriff  for  that  Pur- 
pofe.  Their  Office  is  chiefly  to  look  after  the  Wood 
and  Grafs  in  the  Foreft. 

An  Agiftor  is  an  Officer  of  the  Foreft,  that  takes  in 
to  feed  the  Cattle  of  Strangers,  and  receives  for  the 
King’s  Ufe,  all  fuch  Tack-Money  as  becomes  due  from 
thofe  Strangers. 

A  Chase  is  a  Place  appointed  to  receive  Deer  and 
Beafts  of  the  Forefts  ;  in  this  it  differs  from  a  Forell, 
that  it  may  be  in  the  Hands  of  a  Subject,  and  a  Foreft, 
properly  (peaking  cannot ;  and  from  a  Park,  in  that  it 
is  not  inclofed  like  it,  and  has  a  larger  Compafs,  a 
greater  Store  of  Game,  and  more  Keepers,  and 
Overfeers. 


At  prefent  for  the  Terms  peculiar  to  Forefts,  Chafes, 
Paiks,  &c.  —  AlVoodgcld  is  the  gathering  or  cutting 
ol  Wood  in  the  Foreft,  or  the  Money  paid  for  it  to  the 
Die  of  the  Forefters,  or  an  Immunity  for  it  by  the 
King’s  Grant. 

Expeditin’ ,  is  the  cutting  off  (according  to  Mr.  Man- 
wood)  rhe  three  fore-Claws  ol  the  Foot  of  a  great  Dog, 
by  the  Skin  ;  and  that  the  Owner  of  every  fuch  Dog, 
lincxpeditatcd  in  the  Foreft,  (hall  forfeit  3  s.  4  d. 

Pence- Month,  hath  31  Days,  begins  15  Days  before 
Mul funnier  and  ends  15  Days  after*,  in  which  Time  it  is 
unlawful  to  hunt  in  the  Foreft,  or  to  go  among  the  Deer 
to  difquicL  them  *,  bccaufe  it  is  the  Time  of  Fawning. 

Prank  Chafe ,  is  a  Liberty  of  five  Chafe  in  a  Circuit  an¬ 
nexed  to  a  Foreft,  whereby  all  thofe  that  have  Ground 
wiiliin  the  Circuit,  are  forbidden  to  cut  down  Wood,  or 
difeover,  ipc.  within  the  View  of  the  Forefter,  though 
it  his  own  Dcmefnc. 

Green  Hue ,  or  Vert,  fignify  both  one  Thing,  it  being 
every  Thing  that  grows,  and  bears  green  Leaves  within 
the  Forell,  that  may  cover  and  hide  the  Deer.  Over 
Vert,  is  all  Manner  of  high  Wood.  Nether  Vert,  is 

all  Sorts  of  Under- Wood.  —  Brulh-Wood  is  called 
CabliJJj, 

Horngeld,  is  a  Tax  within  the  Foreft  f0r  all  Manner 
of  horned  Bealls.  — Toot  geld,  is  an  Amercement  on  fuch 
as  live  within  the  Foreft,  lor  not  expediting  their  Dogs. 
And  to  be  quit  ol  Pootgcld,  is  a  Privilege  to  keep  their 
Dogs  unlawed,  without  any  Penalty. 

Paivmige,  is  Money  taken  by  the  Agiftors,  for  the 
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feeding  of  Hogs,  with  the  Mall  of  the  King’s  Foref! 
but  (according  to  Mr.  Compton)  it  is  mod  prooerly  cL 
Mall,  Woods,  Lands,  or  hedged  Rows,  or  Money  M 
for  it  to  the  Owners  of  the  fame.  ;  '  L 

A  Scot  ale  is,  where  any  Officer  of  the  Foreft  keeps  a' 
Alchoufe  in  the  Foreft,  under  Colour  of  his  Oiijjj1 
caufing  Men  to  come  to  his  Houle,  and  to  fpend  thiv 
Money,  for  fear  of  being  maltreated  by  him.  U 

Perambulation ,  is  the  Admeafurement  and  fettintr 
down  Bounds  and  Limits  to  the  Foreils.  ^ 

Drift  of  the  Porefi ,  is  an  exaft  View  taken  at  certain 
Times,  as  Occafion  ferves,  of  the  Bealls  that  are  in  the 
Foreft;  that  none  fhould  be  there  but  fuch  as  have  Ri<% 
left  the  Foreft  fhould  be  overcharged  with  the  Bnflf,’ 
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Foreigners. 

An  sljfart  is  a  great  Offence  committed  in  the  Forell 
by  grubbing  up  the  Wood,  Coverts,  and  Thickets' 
and  making  them  as  plain  as  arable  Lands,  or  the  like.  ’ 

Minoverie ,  is  aTrefpafs  or  Offence  committed  by  fome 
Engine  fet  up  in  the  Foreft  to  catch  Deer,  or  the  like 

Tritis,  is  a  Freedom  that  one  hath  from  holding  a 
Grey-hound  in  his  Hand,  when  the  Lord  of  the  Foreft  is 
hunting  there,  or  to  be  amerced  for  his  Default. 

S table ftand, ,  is  when  one  is  found  (landing  in  the  Fo¬ 
reft,  with  his  Bow  ready  bent  to  llioot  at  any  Deer ;  or 
with  his' Grey-hound  in  a  Leafe  ready  to  flip. 

Swainmore ,  or  Swanimore,  is  a  Court  appointed  to  be 

held  thrice  in  a  Year  within  a  Foreft  ;  the  firft  15  Days 
before  Michaelmas  *,  the  fecond  about  Martinmas  ;  and  the 
third  1 5  Days  before  St.  John  Baptiji. 

Chimin  age  is  taken  by  Forefters  in  Fee  throughout 
their  Bailiwick  for  Bullies,  Timber,  &c.  and  figures 
the  fame  with  Toll. 

With  thefe  Inflations,  moft  of  them  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceffary,  and  provided  with  all  the  Implements  of  a  profefs’d 
Sportfman,  we  may  venture  to  take  the  Field,  mount¬ 
ed  on  one  of  thofe  Hunters  I  have  mention’d  in  my  Tn*j. 
fife  of  Horfemanjhip  ;  but  as  we  cannot  hunt  all  Sorts  of 
Beafts  at  once,,  we’ll  begin  by  hunting  the  Hart,  as  the 
moll  noble  Animal  of  our  Forefts,  Chafes,  fcfr,  the 
Seafon  proper  for  that  Sport,  being  from  the  End  of 
Fence  Month,  which  is  a  Fortnight  after  Midfur, im, 
till  Holy-Rood-Day ,  as  we  have  already  obferv’d. 


Note,  That  before  we  make  any  Attempt  on  the 
Hart,  we  mull  make  the  following  Obiervations, 

1.  That  a  Hart  is  naturally  an  excellent  Swimmer; 
there  being  Inflances,  when  fore  hunted,  of  his  plung¬ 
ing  into  the  Sea,  and  being  killed  by  Fifhermen  12 
Miles  from  Land.  When  in  going  to  rut,  they  have 
Occafion  to  croft  a  great  River,  or  Arm  of  the 
Sea,  it  is  faid  they  affemble  in  great  Herds ;  the 
ftrongeft  goes  in  firft,  and  the  next  of  Strength  fol¬ 
lows,  and  fo  one  after  the  other,  relieving  them- 
felves  by  Haying  their  Heads  on  die  Buttock  of  cadi 
other. 

2.  That  the  Hind  commonly  carries  her  Calf 
eight  or  nine  Months,  which  ulually  falls  in  M'ca, 
although  fome  alter:  Some  have  two  at  once; 
and  they  cat  up  the  Skin  wherein  the  Calf  laid.  M 
the  Young  grows  up  flic  teaches  it  to  run,  leap,  aiul 
how  to  defend  himlelf  from  the  Hounds. 

3.  That  die  Hart  is  amaz’d  at  hearing  any  Call  or 
Whiftlc  in  his  Fill ;  if  you  cry  ware ,  ware,  or  tab 
heed,  you  will  fee  him  inftantly  turn  Back,  and  iru!« 
fome  little  Stand.  HisSenfe  of  Hearing  is  very  per¬ 
fect  when  his  Ears  and  Head  are  erected*,  hut  very 
imperfedt  when  he  holds  them  down  ;  hence  when  he 
pricks  up  his  Ears,  he  is  known  to  be  apprchcnfive 
of  Danger.  When  lie  is  on  Foot,  and  not  a  I  raid. 


he  wanders,  an^l  takes  Pleafure  to  gaze  at  every 'Flung 
lie  fees. 

4.  That  the  Mart  is  very  long  liv’d,  commonly 
reaching  to  an  hundred  Years  and  upwards.  The 
principal  Marks  of  his  Age,  are  taken  Irom  his  Head, 
yet  tliis  is  lbmc what  precarious,  fome  having  nl0ic 
Crochcs  thereon,  at  the  lame  Age,  than  others. 
Thofe  are  accounted  to  excel  in  Beauty  of  Horns 
which  bear  them  high.  The  Horns  do  ^  n«l 
grow  to  the  Bone  or  Scalp,  but  only  to  the  Skin* 
branching  into  many  Spears,  and  falling  off,  once  u 
Year,  in  the  Spring ;  though  folic  I  throughout  ^ 
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Stones  ;  yet  if  they  remain  a  while  in  the  Air,  they 
grow  very  light  and  friable,  difeovering  themfelves  to 
be  no  other  than  an  earthy  Subftance,  concrete  and 
harden’d  with  a  ftrong  Heat  into  the  Form  of  Bones. 

That  the  Horns  being  fallen,  they  retire  and  hide 
themfelves  in  the  Shade,  to  avoid  the  Annoyance  of 
Flies ;  and  only  come  out  to  feed  in  the  Night. .  Their 
new  Horns  appear  at  firft  like  Bunches,  very  foft  and 
tender  ;  but  by  the  Increafe  of  the  Sun’s  Heat,  at 
length  ’grow  harder,  and  are  covered  with  a  rough 
Skin  called  a  Velvet  Head,  As  that  Skin  dries,  they 
daily*  try  the  Strength  of  their  new  Heads  upon 
Trees  which  not  only  burnifhes,  and  ferapes  off  the 
Rou^hnefs,  but  by  the  Pain  they  feel  thereby,  admo- 
nifliel  them  how  long  to  forbear  the  Company  of  their 
Fellows  ;  for  when  the  Horn  grows  infcnfible,  they 

return  to  their  former  Condition. 

6.  That  the  taking  of  this  Bead  requires  a  deal  of 
Art* and  Attention.  4  The  deceitful  and  fubtle  Hart, 
c  fays  Gefner ,  by  Windings  and  Turnings  deceives  his 

<  Hunters,  no  Jefs  than  the  Harts  of  Mxandros,  fly- 
« \no-  from  the  terrible  Cries  of  Diana9 s  Hounds.  The 

<  prudent  Hunter,  therefore,  muft  frame  his  Dogs,  as 
4  Pythagoras  did  his  Scholars,  with  Words  of  Art, 

4  to  fee  them  on,  and  take  them  off  at  Pleafure.’ 

According  to  this  lad  Inftrudtion  of  Gefner ,  the  firft 
Thing  we’ll  do,  when  come  to  the  Foreft  or  Chafe,  &c. 
we’Ii  encompafs  the  Bead  (en  fin  gift e)  in  her  own 
Layer,  and  thus  unharbour  her  in  the  View  of  the 
Dogs,  that  fo  they  may  never  lofe  their  Slot  or  Footing ; 
avoiding  from  fetting  off  upon  every  one,  either  of  the 
Herd,  or  thofe  that  wander  folitary:  The  young,  the 
final],  fcfr.  are  to  be  paffed  over ;  and  partly  by  Sight, 
partly  by  their  Footing,  Fumets  and  Layers  judging 
of  our  Game,  Angling  out,  for  that  Purpofe,  the  larged 
Head  in  the  whole  Herd. 

Note,  That  there  are  divers  Means  for  knowing  an  old 
Hart,  viz.  by  the  Slot,  the  Entries,  the  Matures  and 
Foils,  the  Fewmets ,  Gate  and  Walks ,  Fr ay ing-S locks. 
Bead  and  Branches . 

1.  As  to  the  Slot.  — The  Treadings  of  the  Hart’s 
Foot  are  to  be  carefully  noted.  If  you  find  the  Tread¬ 
ings  of  two,  the  one  Jong,  and  the  other  round,  yet 
both  of  one  Bignefs,  the  longed  Slot  declares  the 
larged  Hart :  Add,  that  the  old  Hart’s  hind  Foot, 
never  over-reaches  the  fore  Foot,  as  that  of  the  young 
one  does. 

2.  When  you  have  found  out  the  Slot  of  a  Hart, 
mark  what  Manner  of  Footing  it  is,  whether  worn  or 
flurp,  and  accordingly  obferve  the  Country,  to  judge 
thereby,  whether  cither  proceeds  from  thence  :  For 
Harts  bred  in  Mountains  and  flony  Countries,  have 
their  Toes  and  the  Sides  of  their  Feet  worn,  by  Rea- 
fon  of  their  continual  climbing,  and  reding  them- 
iclves  thereon,  and  not  on  the  Heel ;  whereas,  in 
other  Places,  they  day  themfelves  more  on  the  Heel, 
than  the  Toes  j  for  in  loft,  or  fandy  Ground,  they 
flip  upon  the  Heel,  becaufc  of  their  Weight  ;  and 
thus  by  their  frequent  flaying  themfelves  thereon,  it 
makes  the  1  feel  grow  broader  and  greater. 

‘j.  The  Fewmet  is  chiefly  to  be  judged  of  in  April 
or  May ;  if  it  be  large  and  thick,  it  figni lies  the  Hart 
to  be  old.  In  the  Midft  of  June  and  July*  they  make 
their  Fezvmcts  in  great  Crotcys  very  lolt ;  and  from 
that  Time  to  the  End  of  Auguft ,  they  make  them 
large,  long,  knotty,  anointed  and  gilded,  letting  them 
fall  but  lew  and  fcatter’d.  In  September  and  O Bober 
there  is  no  longer  judging,  by  Rea  Ion  of  the  Rut. 

4*  Ao  know  the  Height  and  Thicknefs  of  the 
Hart,  obferve  his  Entries  and  Galleries  into  the 
I  Jackets,  and  what  Boughs  he  has  over-ltridden  ; 
marking  from  thence  the  Height  of  his  Belly  from 
the  Ground  j  for  a  young  Deer  tifually  creeps  low, 
as  he  pall'es  to  his  1 1  arbour,  and  goes  through 
Places,  which  the  old  one  being  fliff  and  ilacdy, 
will  not  Hoop  to. 

5*  By  his  Gate,  it  may  be  known  whether  the  Hart 

large,  and  whether  he  will  (land  Jong  before  the 
Hounds  |  i!  he  has  a  Jong  Step,  lie  will  Hand  long* 
being  fwifr,  light,  and  long  breathed  ;  but  if  he  leaves 
a  15 teat  Slot,  which  is  the  Sign  of  an  old  Deer,  lie 
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will  never  ftand  Jong  when  he  is  chafed. 

6.  As  to  his  Fraying- Poll.  We  mu  ft  obferve,  thaf 
the  older  the  Hart  is,  the  fooner  he  goes  to  fray;  and 
the  greater  is  the  Tree  he  chiffes  to  fray  upon,  and 
fuch  as  he  cannot  bend  with  his  Head.  For  all  Stas's,- 
as  they  are  burnifhed,  beat  their  Head  dry  again  ft  iome 
Tree  or  other,  which  is  called  their  Fraying-Pofl.  The 
younger  Deer  again  ft  weaker,  lefler,  and  lower 
Trees;  the  elder againft  bigger,  ft ronger,  and  higher; 
fo  that,  accordingly,  we  confidently  judge  of  their 
Age,  and  of  the  Proximity  of  their  Harbour  5 
fince  they  ufe  chi3  laft  Ceremony  before  they 
enter  it. 

Note  alfo.  That  to  feck  or  find  out  a  Hart  id  his 
Haunt  or  Feeding-Place,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that- 
he  changes  his  Manner  of  Feeding  every  Month. 
From  the  Conclufion  of  the  Rutring-Time,  which  is 
in  November ,  they  feed  in  Heaths  and  broomy  Places. 
In  December ,  they  herd  together,  and  withdraw 
into  the  Strength  of  the  Foreft,  to  fhelter  themfelves 
from  cold  Winds;  Snows,  and  Frofts,  and  to  feed 
on  Elm-Trees,  Elder-Trees,  Brambles,  &c.  and  if  it 
fnows  they  will  fkin  the  Tree  like  a  Goat.  The 
three  following  Months;  they  leave  oft'  herding,  but 
keep  four  or  five  in  a  Coriipany,  and  in  the  Cor¬ 
ners  of  the  Foreft  will  feed  on  the  Win  ter- Failure, 
making  fometimes  their  Incurftons  into  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Cornfields,  if  they  can  perceive  the  Blades  of 
Wheat,  Rye,  or  the  like,  appear  above  Ground.  In 
April  and  May ,  they  reft  in  their  Thickets,  and 
other  fhady  Places,  ftirring  very  little  till  Ructing- 
Time,  unlefs  difturbed.  There  are  fome  Halts  fo 
cunning,  that  they  will  have  two  feveral  Layers  to 
harbour  in,  a  good  Diftance  one  from  the  other ;  and 
will  frequently  change  for  their  greater  Security,  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  taking  ftill  the  Benefit  of  die 
Wind.  The  three  fucceeding  Months  they  are  in 
•  their  Pride  of  Greafe,  and  refort  to  Spring  Copies, 
and  Corn  Fields.  In  September  and  OBober ,  they 
leave  the  Thickets,  and  go  to  rut ;  during  which 
they  have  no  certain  Place  either  for  Food  or  Harbour. 

Having  found  out  the  Game  we  muft  diicouple  and 
caft  off  the  Dogs  ;  and  fome  on  Horfeback,  others  on 
Foot,  arc  to  follow  the  Cry  with  the  utmoft  Art,  Ob- 
fervation,  and  Speed,  remem  bring  and  preventing  the 
fubtil  Turnings  and  Leadings  of  the  Hart  ;  Branding 
with  Dexterity  to  Jcap  Hedge,  Pale,  Ditch,  &V.  and 
tiling  our  utmoft  Addrefs  and  Circuinfpedlion  to  keep 
to  the  Beaft  firft  attempted,  and  prevent  the  Dogs  from 
purfiiing  any  other ;  which  makes  one  of  the  principal 
Difficulties  and  Glories  of  the  Chace,  the  Beaft  having  a 
hundred  Devices  to  put  oft'  fome  other  Head  for  his 
own  :  Sometimes  he  will  fend  fome  other  little  Deer 
in  his  Stead  into  the  Dogs  Way,  lying  clofe  the  while 
himfclf ;  on  which  Occafion  our  Huntfnian  is  to  found  a 
Retreat  and  break  off  the  Dogs,  and  take  in  Leant,  till 
the  Game  be  recovered. 

Sometimes  lie  will  purpofely  leek  out  for  another  Deer 
at  Layer,  and  rouzc  him,  to  make  the  Hounds  hunt 
Change,  Jiimfelf  lying  down  flat  in  fome  of  their  Layers 
upon  his  Belly,  to  make  the  Hounds  overlhoot  him  ; 
and  that  they  may  neither  feent  nor  vent  him,  lie  will 
gather  up  his  fore  Feet  under  his  Belly,  and  blow  or 
breathe  on  fome  moifl  Place  of  the  Ground,  lb  that  the 
Hounds  fhall  pals  within  a  Yard  without  apprehending 
him.  l  ie  will  break  into  one  Thicket  alter  another  to 
find  Deer,  rou/ing,  gathering  them  together,  and  herd¬ 
ing  with  them,  and  even  beating  fome  of  them  into  his 
Treads,  that  he  may  the  more  cafiiy  efeape.  Finding 
himfelf  fpcnr,  he  will  break  Herd  and  fall  a  doubling 
and  crofting  in  fome  hard-beaten  Highway  ;  always  run¬ 
ning  againft  the  Wind,  not  only  to  cool  himfelf,  but  the 
better  to  hear  the  Voice  of  his  Purfuers. 

The  Soil  is  the  laft  Refuge  of  a  I  /art  forely  hunted, 
keeping  in  die  Middle  for  Fear,  left  by  couching  a  Bough 
or  the  like,  he  may  give  Scent  to  the  Hounds.  He  always 
fwi ms  againft  the  Stream,  whence  the  old  Rule,  He  that 
will  his  Chafe  find,  let  him  tiy  up  the  River  and  down  the 
l Find.  In  taking  Soil  he  will  fometimes  cover  Jjimlblf 
under  Water,  fo  as  to  (hew  nothing  but  his  Noll*. 

Where  Opportunity'  of  Water  tails,  lie  will  lly 'into 
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Herds  of  Cattle,  as  Cows,  Sheep,  &c.  and  fometimes 
leap  on  an  Ox,  Cow,  or  the  like,  laying  the  fore  Part  of 
his  Body  thereon,  that  fo  touching  the  Earth  only  with 
his  hind  Feet,  he  may  leave  a  fmall  or  no  Scent  behind. 
What  is  further  Hill,  the  chief  Huntfman  (in  French 
grand  venetir )  to  Louis  XII.  King  of  France ,  relates, 
that  a  Hart  which  they  were  in  full  Chafe  of,  leaped 
into  a  great  tall  White-thorn,  which  grew  in  a  fhady 
Place,  and  there  ftood  aloft,  till  he  was  thruft  through 
by  a  Huntfman,  rather  than  he  would  ftir.  Yet  their 
Manner  is,  when  they  fee  themfelves  every  where  inter- 
cepted,  to  make  Force  at  him  with  their  Horns,  who 
firft  comes  to  him,  except  prevented  by  Sword  or  Spear. 

Note,  That  the  Hart  is  known  to  be  fpent  by  his  run¬ 
ning  ftiff,  high,  and  limpering,  by  his  Mouth  being 
black  and  dry,  without  Foam  on  it,  and  his  Tongue 
hanging  out  •,  though  he  will  fometimes  clofc  his 
Mouth  to  deceive  the  Spedlators  ;  and  by  his  Slot ,  for 
he  will  fometimes  clofe  his  Claws  together  as  if  he 
went  at  Leifure,  and  ftrait  again  open  them  wide, 
making  great  Glidings,  and  hitting  his  Dew-legs 
Upon  the  Ground,  &c. 


The  Hart  being  killed,  his  Death  is  folemnized  by 
the  Huntfman,  winding  with  his  Horn  the  Fall  of  the 
Bead  *,  and  then  every  one  approaches,  luring  with 
Triumph  for  fuch  a  Conqueft  ;  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of 
whom  who  has  not  taken  Say  before,  takes  up  the  Knife 
and  lays  it  crofs  the  Belly  of  the  Deer  (fome  of  the 
Afliftants  holding  by  the  fore  Legs,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  the  Huntfman  drawing  down  the  Pizzle)  and  thus 
draws  the  Knife  along  the  Middle  of  the  Belly,  begin¬ 
ning  near  the  Brifket,  cutting  deep  enough  to  difeover 
how  fat  he  is.  Then  the  moft  fkilful  Perfon  breaks  up 
the  Deer,  by  firft  Hitting  the  Skin,  from  the  cutting  of 
the  Throat  downwards,  making  the  Arber  that  the 
Ordure  may  not  break  forth,  and  then  paunching  him, 
and  rewarding  the  Hounds  therewith. 

Laftly,  the  Perfon  that  took  the  Say ,  being  prefented 
with  a  drawn  Hanger,  is  to  cut  off  the  Head  *,  which  done, 
and  the  Hounds  rewarded  therewith,  the  concluding 
Ceremony,  if  a  Buck  is  a  Double,  if  a  Stag  a  Treble 
Mort  blown  by  one,  and  a  Recheac,  in  Confort,  by  all 
who  have  Horns,  the  whole  concluding  with  a  general 
Woo  Hoop. 

But  notwithftanding  all  the  Precautions  imaginable,  a 
Huntfman  is  not  always  fure  of  killing  a  Hart,  and  may 
fail  doing  it  divers  Ways  ;  cither  by  rcafon  of  great  Heat, 
or  of  being  overtaken  by  the  Night,  &c.  and  thus  lofe 
his  Prey.  When  this  happens,  the  firft  Thing  to  be 
done  is,  that  they  who  followed  the  Hounds  mult  mark 
the  Place  where  they  left  the  Chafe,  and  at  Break  of  Day 
bring  their  Blood- 1  Iounds  to  it,  with  their  Kennel 
after  him.  If  any  Hound  vents,  which  he  knows  to  be 
a  Lyer  or  Bablcr,  he  dial!  put  his  Hound  to  it,  w  hoop¬ 
ing  twice,  or  blowing  two  Notes  with  his  Horn,  to  call 
all  his  Fellows  about  him  •,  and  if  he  finds  that  the  Hart 
is  got  into  fome  Covert  or  Grove,  he  mult  draw  his 
Plouncls  about  it,  and  beat  crofs  to  it.  And  if  there  he 
renews  his  Slot  or  View,  let  him  fir  ft  conlidcr  whether 
it  be  the  right  or  not  •,  if  it  be  the  right,  he  ought  to 
blow  his  Horn.  But  perhaps  he’ll  find  five  or  fix  Layers, 
which  mu  ft  not  appear  It  range  to  him  for  Harts  hunt¬ 
ed  and  fpent,  frequently  make  many  Layers  together, 
bccaufe  they  cannot  Hand  but  lie  and  feed. 

Harts  which  arc  hunted  commonly  run  up  the  Wind 
(as  we  have  already  obferved)  and  limit  forwards  as  far 
as  .they  are  able,  and  when  they  find  any  Water  on  the 
Soil,  Hay  a  long  while  therein,  whereby  their  Joints  arc 
fo  benummed  and  (lifned,  that  coining  out  they  cannot 
go  fiir,  nor  Hand  up  long  ;  and  the  relore  are  forced  to 
take  any  Harbour  they  can  find,  which  may  be  a  prclcnt 
Covert  to  them. 

If  our  1  hint  limn  fecks  his  Jlart  in  high  Woods,  he 
muH  have  Regard  to  two  'filings,  that  is,  the  Thickets 
of  the  Forell,  and  the  Seafon.  If  it  be  in  very  hot 
Weather,  Gnats,  H  or  lc- Flies,  and  the  like,  drive  the 
Deer  out  of  the  high  Wood,  and  they  difperfc  them¬ 
felves  iiuo  fmall  Groves  and  Thickets  near  Places  of 
good  Feeding.  According  to  the  Thickets  which  arc 
in  the  Foreft,  the  Huntfman  mull  make  his  Enquiry : 
For  tiie  Harts  fometimes  lie  in  Tufts  of  White¬ 


thorns,  fometimes  under  little  Trees,  fometimes  unde 
great  Trees  in  the  high  Woods,  and  fometimes  in 
the  Skirts  of  the  Foreft,  under  the  Shelter  of  little  Grove 
and  Copfes.  Therefore  the  Huntfman  fhould  make  S 
Ring-Walk  great  or  fmall,  according  to  the  Bicnefc  ,  f 
thofe  Harbours  or  Coverts. 

Note,  That  though  I  have  given  fome  general  Dire&ions 
as  to  the  unharbouring  the  Hart,  I  fhould  notwith¬ 
ftanding  have  entered  into  the  following  particular 
ones  •,  which  are,  that  when  the  Relays  are  well  fet 
and  placed,  the  Huntfman  mud  walk  with  his  p0j 
before  the  Kennel  of  Hounds,  taking  Notice,  when 
arrived  to  the  Blemifhes  of  the  Slot,  and  fuch  other 
Marks  as  may  be  obferved  from  the  View  of  the  Deer 
to  the  Intent  he  may  know  whether  the  Hounds  run 
Riot  or  not.  Which  done,  he  is  to  caft  abroad  about 
the  Covert,  to  difeover  the  Hart  when  he  is  un har¬ 
boured,  the  better  to  diftinguifh  him  by  his  Head  or 
otherwife.  The  Hart  unharboured,  all  the  Hounds 
Ihall  be  caft  off,  all  the  Company  crying,  to  him  to 
him,  that9  s  he,  that9 s  he,  or  other  fuch  Words  of  En¬ 
couragement.  If  the  Blood-Hound  as  he  draweth 
chances  to  overfhoot,  and  draw  wrong  or  counter 
then  the  Huntfman  muft  draw  him  back,  and  fay’ 
hack,  hack  \  foft,  /oft,  until  he  has  fet  him  right  again! 
And  if  he  perceives  that  the  Hound  has  mended  his 
Fault,  by  his  kneeling  down  and  obferving  the  Slot  or 
Ports,  he  muft  then  cherifh  him,  by  clapping  him  on 
the  Back,  and  giving  him  fome  encouraging  Words. 
Thus  let  him  draw  on  with  his  Hound  till  the  Deer  be 
deferibed. 

If  the  Huntfman  have  the  Hart  in  View,  he  muft 
ftill  draw  up  the  Slot,  blowing  and  hollowing  till  the 
Hounds  are  come  in.  When  he  feeth  they  are  in  full 
Cry,  and  take  it  right,  he  may  then  mount,  keeping 
under  the  Wind  and  Coaft,  to  crofs  the  Hounds  that 
are  in  Chafe  to  help  them  at  Default. 

The  Huntfman  is  never  to  come  nearer  the  Hounds 
in  Cry,  than  50  or  60  Paces,  efpeciafly  at  the  firft 
Uncoupling,  or  at  calling  off  their  Relays.  For  if  a 
Hart  makes  Doublings,  wheels  about,  or  crofiss  be¬ 
fore  the  Hounds,  which  happens  but  feldom  if  then 
he  comes  in  too  haftily  he’ll  fpod  the  Slot  or  View, 
and  fo  the  Hounds  for  Want  of  Scent,  will  be  apt  to 
overfhoot  the  Chafe.  But  if  after  hunting  an  Hour, 
the  Huntfman  perceives  that  the  Hart  makes  out  End¬ 
ways  before  the  Hounds,  and  they  follow  in  full  Cry, 
taking  in  right,  then  he  may  come  in  nearer,  and 
blow  in  a  Rechear  to  the  Hounds  to  encourage  them. 

If  it  happens  that  the  Hounds  arc  at  a  Default,  and 
hunt  in  fc vera  1  Companies,  it  may  be  judged  thereby, 
that  the  Hart  has  broken  Herd  from  the  frefh  Deer, 
and  that  the  frefh  Deer  have  ieparated  themfelves 
alfo  :  Then  the  Huntfman  muft  obferve  how  the  old 
Staunch-Hounds  make,  and  the  Slot  and  where  he 
fees  any  of  the  old  1  Iounds  challenge  he  muft  cherifh 
and  encourage  him,  hailing  the  refi  to  him,  by  crying 
hark  to  luch  a  Hound,  calling  him  by  his  Name. 
Taking  Notice,  that  they  cannot  make  it  fo  good  in 
the  hard  High -ways  as  in  other  Places,  bccaufe  they 
cannot  have  there  fo  perfect  a  Scent,  either  by  rcafon 
of  the  T rafts  or  Footing  of  divers  Sorts  of  Beafts,  or 
by  the  Sun  drying  up  the  Moifturc,  fo  that  the  1M 
covers  the  Slot:  Now  in  fuch  Places  the  Hart  will 
make  many  Croflcs  and  Doublings,  holding  them 
Jong  together,  to  make  the  Hounds  give  over  the 
Chacc.  In  this  Cafe  the  firft  Care  of  the  1  limtlhi.m 
is,  to  make  good  the  I  lead,  and  then  draw  round 
apace  •,  firft  down  the  Wind,  though  uJually  Deer  go 
up  the  Wind*,  and  if  the  Way  be  too  hard  to  Jlot,  he 
muft  try  far  enough  back,  which  expert  Hounds  will 
frequently  do  of  themfelves. 

But  if  a  Hart  breaks  out  into  the  Champaign* 
Country  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  then  if  the  Huntfnian 
perceives  his  Hounds  out  of  Breath,  he  muft  not  lorcc 
them  much  but  comfort  them  ;  and  though  they  do 
not  call  upon  the  Slot  or  View,  yet  it  is  juflkicnt  ii 
they  do  but  wag  their  Tails  •,  for,  being  almofi  fpent, 
it  is  painful  for  them  to  call. 

Our  next  Chafe  will  be  to  hunt  a  Buck,  or  Iuilhw* 

Besr%  which  is  a  Beall  as  corpulent  as  a  Hurt,  but  m 
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ft  Things  refembles  more  a  Roe,  except  in  Colour ; 
h\rh  is  various,  but  moft  common iy  branded,  or  Tandy 
on  the  Back,  having  a  black  Lift  all  along  on  the  Ridge, 
!nd  the  Belly  and  Sides  fpotted  with  white. 

The  Buck  is  common  in  moft  Countries.  The  Male 
Horns  not  much  differing  from  a  Hart,  except  in 
T  areenefs,  and  they  grow  out  of  the  Head  like  Fingers 
t  of  the  Hand  whence  it  is  called  Cervus  palmatus : 
°As  for  the  other  Parts,  he  much  refembles  a  Roe-Buck. 

The  Female  has  no  Homs. 

Lefs  Art  and  Skill  are  required  in  lodging  a  Buck, 

than  in  harbouring  a  Hart,  and  lefs  drawing  after ;  but 

only  we  are  to  judge  by  the  View,  and  mark  what 

Grove  or  Cover  he  enters,  for  he  does  not  wander  and 

rove  fo  often  as  a  Hart,  nor  fo  frequently  change  his 

"^He  makes  his  Fewmets  in  divers  Manners  and  Forms, 
as  the  Hart  does,  according  to  the  Diverfity  of  Food, 
and  Time  of  the  Day,  Morning  and  Evening  i  but  moft 

commonly  they  are  round.  ^ 

When  hard  hunted,  he  taic.es  to  Tome  Itrong  Hole 

or  Covert  he  is  acquainted  with  j  not  flying  far  before 
the  Hounds,  nor  croffing  nor  doubling,  nor  ufing  any 
of  the  Subtikies  the  Hart  is  accuftomed  to. 

The  Buck  will  beat  a  Brook,  but  feldom  a  great  Ri¬ 
ver  as  the  Hart  •,  nor  can  he  keep  fo  long  at  Stay ; 
only  he  leaps  lighter  at  Rut  than  the  Hart ;  and  groan- 
cth,  or  throatech,  as  the  Hart  belloweth,  but  with  a 

lower  Voice,  rattling  in  his  Throat. 

The  Bucks  don’t  love  one  another  ;  nor  will  they  come 
near  each  other’s  Layer.  He  herds  more  than  the  Hart, 
and  lies  in  the  drieft  Places :  But  if  he  be  at  large,  un¬ 
confined  within  the  limitary  Precindt  of  a  Park,  he  will 
herd  but  little,  from  May  to  Augufi ,  becaufe  the  Flies 
trouble  him :  He  takes  great  Delight  in  hilly  Places, 
but  much  more  to  feed  in  Dales. 

The  greateft  Subtlety  aHuntfman  need  ufe  in  hunting 
the  Buck  is,  to  beware  in  hunting  Counter  or  Change, 
becaufe  of  die  Plenty  of  Fallow  Deer,  which  us’d  to 
come  more  dire&Jy  upon  the  Hound  than  the  red  Deer 
do.  Upon  the  breaking  up. of  a  Buck ,  the  Hounds  Re¬ 
ward  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Hart. 

Our  next  Chafe  fhould  be  the  Roe-Buck ,  if  there  were 
any  in  England ;  but  though  there  are  none,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  cannot  hunt  them,  Pi!  notwitliftanding  give 
fome  Direttions  towards  hunting  them. 

Note,  That  the  Roe-Buck  the  firft  Year  is  called  a  Hind  •, 
the  fecond  a  Gyrle  ■,  the  third  a  Hem  ufe  ;  the  fourth  a 
Roe-Buck  of  the  firjl  Head ;  die  fifth  a  Fair  Roe-Buck. 
The  Herd  of  Roe-Bucks  is  called  a  Bevy. 

The  Roe-Buck  is  very  cafy  to  hunt,  and  goes  to  Rut, 
or  moft  properly,  to  Tourn  in  October,  which  lafts  fifteen 
Days,  and  never  parts  from  the  Doc  till  fawning  Time. 
The  Doc  finding  hcrfclf  near  her  Time  fecrctly  departs 
from  the  Buck ,  fawncth  as  far  from  him  and  his  Know¬ 
ledge  as  file  can  ;  for  could  he  find  the  Fawn  lie  would 
kill  it.  When  the  Fawn  grows  big,  and  can  run  and 
feed,  flic  then  returns  to  the  Buck  again  very  lovingly ; 
the  Caufe  whereof  is,  that  the  Roes  fawning  Twins, 
which  arc  commonly  Buck  and  Doc,  they  are  fo  accu¬ 
ftomed  together  in  their  Youth,  that  they  love  to  keep 
Company  ever  after. 

Soon  after  Rutting  the  Roc-Buck  caffs  his  ITorns ; 
which  are  fet  with  fix  or  feven  Branches,  not  palmed 
but  branchy,  yet  Ihortcr  than  Fallow-Deer.  The  Doc 
has  no  Homs. 

The  Roc  Bucks  keep  commonly  in  the  Mountains 
among  the  Rocks,  being  very  fwift,  which  Swiftnefs 
does  not  only  appear  upon  the  Earth,  but  alfo  in  the 
Water,  which  they  cut  when  they  fwim,  as  with  Oars ; 
And  therefore  love  Lakes  and  Itrong  Streams,  breaking 
the  Floods  to  conic  at  frcfli  Paffures,  feeding  dclicioufly 
on  fweet  Rufhes  and  BuJl-Rufiies. 

It  is  fuppofed  by  the  Learned,  that  the  Roc  was  called 
in  Greek  Dorcas ,  by  rcafon  of  the  Quickncfs  of  her 
^ght;  and  that  flic  can  ice  as  perfectly  in  the  Night  .ns 
m  jhc  Day  *  never  winking,  not  even  when  they  fleep. 

They  make  good  Cliace,  Band  long,  and  fly  End¬ 
ways.  ’When  hunted  they  turn  much  and  often,  and 
conic  back  upon  the  Dogs  di redly ;  when  they  can  no 
longer  endure,  they  then  take  Soil,  as  the  Ilart  docs, 
*7  Vol.  II. 


and  will  hang  by  the  Bow  in  iuch  a  Manner,  that  nothing 
fliall  appear  of  them  above  Water  but  their  Shout,  and- 
will  fuffer  the  Dogs  to  come  juft  upon  them  before  they 

will  ftir. 

* 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Deer,  called  Rein-Deer , 
whith  is  not  unlike  a  Hart,  only  his  Head  is  fuller  of 
Anders,  being  bigger  and  wider  in  Compafs  5  for  he 
bears  twenty- four  Branches  and  more,  according  to  his 
Age,  having  a  great  Palm  on  the  Top  as  a  Hart,  and 
his  fore  Antlers  being  palmed  alfo.  He  feeds  like  the 
Hart,  and  make  his  Fewmets  fome  times  long  and  fome- 
times  flat ;  and  as  the  Hart  (hikes  with  his  Head,  the 
Rein-Deer  ftrikes  with  his  Feet,  againft  any  one  that 
comes  to  him  to  help  the  Dogs ;  never  turning  his 
Head,  which  is  his  chief  Defence  againft  the  Dogs. 

When  the  Rein-Deer  is  hunted  he  flies  End- ways, 
reafon  of  the  great  Weight  of  his  Head  :  When  he  has 
flood  up  a  great  while,  doubled,  crofted,  and  ufed  o.ther 
crafty  Tricks  to.  flmn  the  Hounds,  lie  makes  a  Tree  his 
laft  Refuge  ;  fo  planting  himfelf,  that  nothing  can  affail 
him  but  juft  before,  placing  his  Buttock  and  Haunches 
againft  the  Tree,  and  hanging  down  his  Head  low  to 
the  Ground,  whereby  all  his  Body  is  covered. 

But  however  the  Rein-Deer  is  moft  commonly  drawn 
after  with  the  Blood-Hound,  then  hunted  and  Strap¬ 
ped  with  Nets  and  Engines,  and  that  in  the  thick  and 
greateft  Holds ;  which  is  the  beft  and  fpeedieft  Way, 
by  reafon  of  his  great  and  fpreading  Head. 

The  Rein-Deer  bears  fatter  Venifon  when  he  is  in  Pride 
of  Greafe,  than  ;any  other  Deer  does,  and  is  very  long- 
lived  ;  but  there  are  very  few  of  them  in  England. 

#  * 

Note ,  That  from  this  I’ll  pals  to  the  moft  common, 
lefs  dangerous  either  for  the  Huntfmen  or  Dogs,  and 
moft  diverting  Sport  of  this  Kind,  which  is  hunting 
the  Hare,  call’d  in  Hebrew  Arnebet,  in  the  Feminine 
Gender,  which  makes  feveral  imagine  that  Hares  are 
all  Females  j  by  the  Greeks  Actym,  for  its  immoderate 
Luft,  and  ttIoox,  for  his  Fear ;  and  by  the  Latins, 
Lepus,  qttafi  levi-pes ,  to  denote  her  Swiftnefs. 

•,  There  are  four  Sorts  of  Hares  \  fome  live  in  the 
Mountains,  fome  in  the  Fields,  fome  in  Marfhes, 
fome  every  inhere  without  any  certain  Place  of  Abode. 
Thofe  of  the  Mountains  are  the  moft  fwift,  and  thole 
of  the  Marfhes  the  floweft :  The  wandering  Hares 
are  the  moft  difficult  and  dangerous  to  follow  *,  for  by 
exerdfing  themfelves  often  through  Vallies  and  Plains, 
they  grow  foon  acquainted  with  the  neareft  Way  to 
their  Forms  •,  which  is  the  Reafon  why  they  put  the 
Dogs  fo  often  to  default. 

Each  Part  and  Member  of  the  Hare  is  formed  for 
Celerity  for  the  Head  is  round  and  fliort,  of  a  con¬ 
venient  Length,  the  Ears  long  and  lofty,  to  hear  the 
Enemy  at  a  Diftancc,  and  fave  itfelf  in  Time ;  the 
Lips  continually  move  (leeping  and  waking,  and  the 
Eye  is  too  big  and  round  for  the  Lid  to  cover  it, 
even  when  afieep,  fo  that  the  Creature  Ilecps  as  it 
were  on  the  Watch.  TheBreaft  is  capacious,  and  fie 
to  take  more  Breath  than  any  other  Beaft. 

They  feed  abroad  to  conceal  their  Forms,  and  ne¬ 
ver  drink,  but  content  themfelves  with  the  Dew: 
Her  Ears  lead  the  Way  in  her  Chacc  ;  for  with  one 
of  them  flic  hcarkeneth  to  the  Cry  of  the  Dogs,  the 
other  being  ftrctchcd  forth  like  a  Sail  to  promote  her 
Coil  rlc. 

Hares  which  frequent  Bullies  and  Brakes  arc  not  able 
to  endure  Labour,  nor  very  fwift,  as  being  tender- 
footed  and  growing  fat,  through  Difconrinuancc  of 
Exercifc.  The  Hare  of  the  Fields  or  Mountains, 
moll  commonly  regulates  her  Pace  by  that  of  the 
Dogs  which  purfuc  her  ;  for  if  flie  finds  chat  the  Dogs 
are  flow  and  fluggifh,  Ibe  only  walks  genrly  before 
them,  and  yet  lately  from  their  Clutches,  referving 
her  greateft  Strength  againft  flie  wants  it  moft  *,  know¬ 
ing  very  well  dint  flie  can  out-run  the  Dogs  at  PJca- 
ftirc,  and  therefore  will  not  fatigue  JiiTielf  more  than 
Need  requires.  But  if  one  Dog  follows  her  more 
fwiftly  than  flic  reft,  then  flie  fets  forth  with  all  the 
Celerity  flic-can  *  and  when  flic  has  left  the  Dogs  far 
behind,  flie  goes  to  fome  Mill  or  riling  Ground,  where 
rearing  on  her  hind  Legs,  flic  obfci  vcv  at  what  Di- 
ilancc  her  Purifiers  are. 

D  d  d  The 
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The  younger  Hares  having  their  Members  weaker, 
tread  always  heavier  than  the  elder,  and  therefore  leave 
a  oreater  Scent  behind  them.  At  a  Year  old  they 
run  very  fwift,  and  the  Scent  is  ftronger  in  the  Woods 
than  in  the  plain  Fields  5  and  if  they  lie  down  upon 
the  Earth  in  red  Fallow-Ground,  they  are  eafily  de- 
fcried.  In  Winter  Mornings  the  Scent  does  not  lie 
till  the  Froft  be  a  little  thawed  :  And  it  may  be  added, 
that  a  Hare  always  leaves  more  Scent  when  fhe  goes 

to  relieve,  than  when  Hie  goes  to  Foim. 

Her  Footfteps  are  more  feen  in  Winter  than  Sum¬ 
mer,  becaufe  as  the  Nights  are  longer  they  travel  fur¬ 
ther:  Their  Prints  are  very  uncertain  at  the  hull 
Moon  ;  at  which  Time  they  leap  and  play  together. 

A  Buck  or  Male  Hare ,  is  known  by  his  beating  the 
hard  High-ways,  feeding  further  out  in  the  Plains, 
and  making  his  Doublings  of  a  greater  Compafs  than 
the  Female,  who  keeps  clofe  by  fome  Covert-fide, 
turning,  winding,  and  croffing  in  the  Bufhes  like  a 
Coney^  and  rarely  running  out  an  End  •,  whereas  the 
Buck  having  made  a  Turn  or  two  about  his  Form 
then  farewel  Hounds,  for  he  will  frequently  lead  them 
-  five  or  fix  Miles  without  once  turning  his  Head  :  Add, 
that  the  Buck  is  known  at  his  rifing  out  of  Form, 
by  his  hind  Parts,  which  are  more  white,  or  Ins 

Shoulders  redder  than  the  Doc. 

The  Hare  regulates  her  Conduct  according  to  the 

Weather.  In  a  moift  Day  ihe  holds  the  Highways 
more  than  at  any  other  Time,  by  reafon  the  Scent, is 
then  moft  apt  to  lie  \  and  if  fhe  comes  at  the  Side  of 
any  young  Grove  or  Spring  fhe  forbears  to  enter,  but 
fquats  down  on  the  Side  thereof  till  the  Hounds  have 
overfhot  her-,  upon  which  fhe  returns  the  fame  Way 
as  fhe  came,  without  turning  into  any  Covert,  for 
Fear  of  the  Wet  and  Dew  hanging  on  the  Boughs. 

The  Hare  obferves  likewife,  fome  Order  and  Craft 
with  Regard  to  her  Manner  of  fetting :  For  if  fhe 
forms  either  upon  the  North  or  South  Wind,  fhe 
will  not  willingly  run  into  the  Wind,  but  afide  or 
down  the  Wind  :  On  the  contrary,  if  hie  form  in  the 
Water,  it  is  a  Sign  fhe  is  foul  and  meazled,  and  in  the 
Courfe  will  make  all  her  Doublings  and  Croflings  about 
Brook-fides  and  near  Plaflies  •,  for  her  Scent  under 
this  Condition  being  very  ftrong,  fhe  needs  a  Place 
that  will  take  but  little.  Sometimes  when  hunted 
down  fhe  will  ftart  a  frefli  Hare  and  fquat  in  the  fame 
Form  :  Other  times  Ihe  will  creep  under  the  Door  of 
a  Shcep-coat  and  hide  among  the  Sheep,  or  run 
among  a  Flock  of  Sheep  ;  and  cannot  by  any  means 
be  gotten  from  among  them  till  the  Hounds  are 
coupled  up,  and  the  Sheep  driven  into  their  Pens. 
Some  will  take  the  Ground  like  a  Coney,  which  is 
called  going  to  vaut.  Some  will  go  up  one  Side  of 
the  Hedge  and  come  down  the  other,  the  Thickncfs 
of  the  Hedge  being  the  only  Diltancc  between  the 
Courfcs*,  and  a  Hare  forely  hunted  has  been  known  to 
get  upon  a  quick-fet  Hedge,  and  run  a  good  Way 
upon  it,  and  then  leaped  off  upon  the  Ground.  They 
will  likewile  frequently  betake  thcmfclvcs  to  Fuz- 
Bu  flies,  and  leap  from  one  to  the  other,  whereby  the 

Hounds  are  frequently  in  a  Default. 

A  Hare  docs  not  live  above  feven  Years  at  moft, 
cfpccially  the  Buck  ;  and  if  he  and  the  Doe  keep  one 
Quarter,  they  will  not  fuffer  any  flrangc  Hare  to  fit 
by  them  hence  the  old  Proverb,  The  more  you  hunt , 
the  more  Hares  you  flail  have ,  becaufe  when  you  have 
killed  one  Hare  another  will  come  and  poflefs  his 
Form. 

A  Hare  has  great  Scent,  and  is  more  eagerly  hunt¬ 
ed  by  the  Hounds,  when  ihe  feeds  and  relievetb  upon 
green  Com,  than  at  any  other  Time  in  the  Year  : 
And  yet  there  arc  fome  Hares  which  naturally  give 
greater  Scent  than  other*  as  the  great  Wood-Hares, 
and  fiic It  as  arc  foul  and  meazled,  and  keep  near  to 
ihe  Waters  :  But  the  little  red  Hare,  which  is  not 
much  bigger  than  a  Coney,  is  neither  of  fo  ftrong  a 
Scent,  nor  fo  eagerly  hunted.  Such  as  feed  upon  the 
(mail  Branches  of  wild  Thyme  or  the  like,  are  com¬ 
monly  very  fwift,  and  will  flaiul  long  up  before  the 
1  founds,  There  are  beiides,  fome  Hares  which  have 
nut  been  hunted,  arc  foolifh,  and  have  neither  Strength 
nor  Cunning  to  ufc  the  Subtilt  its  and  Crafts  of  the 
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other  Hares  ;  but  moft  commonly  hold  on  End-ways 
before  the  Hounds,  fquat  and  ftart  again  fometimes 
which  much  encourage  the  Hounds,  and  enters  them 
better,  than  if  the  Hare  flies  End-ways. 

The  Females  ars  more  crafty  and  politick  than  the 
Bucks,  for  they  double  and  turn  fhorter,*  which  dif- 
compofes  the  Hounds  ;  for  it  is  troublefome  for  them 
to  turn  often,  delighting  more  in  an  End-way  Chafe 
and  in  running  with  all  cheir  Force. 

Thus  perfe£tly  inftrutfted  in  all  the  Particulars  relating 
to  the  Hare ,  we’ll  take  the  Field  for  that  Chafe,  accoim 
panied  by  our  Huntfman,  who  is  to 'make  his  Hounds 
very  well  acquainted  with  him  and  his  Voice;  let  him 
then  underftand  the  Horn,  which  is  done  by  never 
blowing  it,  and  never  hollowing  but  when  there  is  gooa 
Caufe  for  it ;  taking  Care  befides  to  encourage  well  hi, 
Hounds. 

Note ,  That  if  we  defign  to  enter  a  young  Kennel  of 
Hounds,  Regard  mult  be  had  to  the  Country  and  to 
the  Quarry ;  for  according  to  the  Place  where  they 
are  entered,  and  the  Game  firft  given  them,  they  will 
prove  ever  after.  Thus  if  they  be  firft  entered  in  the 
Plains,  they  will  henceforwards  delight  more  to  hunt 
there  than  in  any  other  Place,  &V.  notwithftanding 
what  fome  Huntfmen  fay  to  the  contrary,  that  all 
Arrange  Countries  that  differ  from  that  to  which  the 
Hounds  are  accuftomed,  caufe  them  to  be  at  a  Lofs 
at  firft  y  fince  good  Hounds  will  foon  be  Makers  of 
any  Country ;  and  therefore  to  have  the  belt  Hounds, 
they  muft  be  ufed  to  all  Kinds  of  Hunting,  and  it  is 
eafy  to  bring  Plounds  to  have  a  Scent,  from  a  black 
down  to  a  frelh  Pafture  ;  which  is  the  Reafon  why 
fome  Huntfmen  chufe  to  enter  in  the  worft  Countries. 
But  however,  the  beft  Way  to  enter  young  Hounds,  is 
by  the  Help  of  old  flaunt h  Hounds;  fince  they  will 
the  better  learn  to  call  for  it,  at  a  Doubling  or 
Default. 

The  beft  Seafon  for  Hare-Hunting,  is  to  begin  about 
the  Middle  of  September,  and  ends  towards  the  latter 
End  of  February,  for  fear  of  deftroying  the  young 
Brood  of  Leverets.  This  Seafon  is  much  the  propereft 
for  this  Sport,  as  the  Muiftncfs  and  Coolnefs  of  die 
Earth  is  more  agreeable  to  the  Nature  of  the  Hounds, 
than  extream  Heats. 

If  there  be  any  1  Iound  which  has  found  the  Trail  of  a 
Hare,  where  ihe  hath  relieved  that  Night,  the  Huntf¬ 
man  fhould  not  be  then  over-hafty,  but  leave  the  Hounds 
to  make  it  of  thcmfclvcs :  And  when  he  perceives  that 
they  begin  to  draw  in  together,  and  to  call  on  anew,  lie 
muft  encourage  them.  Taking  Notice  that  a  Hare 
leaves  better  Scent  when  fhe  goes  to  relieve,  than  when 
flic  goes  towards  her  Form  ;  for  when  Hie  relieves 
in  the  Field,  fhe  coucheth  her  Body  low  upon  the 
Ground,  palling  often  upon  a  Piece  of  Ground,  to 
find  where  both  the  beft  Food  ;  and  thus  leaves  the 

better  Scent. 

Having  found  where  a  Hare  has  relieved  in  fome  Fa¬ 
ilure  or  Corn-Field  ;  to  find  1km*  Form,  the  Seafon  ot 
the  Year, -and  the  State  of  the  Weather,  are  to  he  con- 
fid  ere  d.  In  the  Spring  or  Summer,  a  Hare  will  not  fit 
in  the  Bullies,  becaufe  frequently  often  tied  with  Pifniircs, 
Snakes,  and  Adders,  but  will  fit'  in  Corn-Fields,  and 
open  Places.  In  Winter  they  chufe  to  fit  near  Town^ 
and  Villages,  in  Tufts  of  Thorns  and  Brambles,  cfpc¬ 
cially  when  the  Wind  is  northerly,  or  foutherly. 

According  to  the  Seafon  and  Nature  ol  the  F'-icc 
where  the  Hare  is  accuttomM  to  fit,  there  beat  with 
your  Hounds  and  Hart  her ;  which  is  better  Sport  (kin 
trailing  of  her  from  her  Relief  to  her  Form.  1  laving 
lhirtcd  her,  Hep  in,  and  hallow  in  the  Hounds  rill  they 
have  undertaken  it,  crying  that,  that ,  or  there,  there, 
and  goon  with  full  Cry  ;  then  recheac  them,  and  h>r 
low  at  a  Diltancc,  raking  Care  not  to  forward  them 
too  much  at  lirft,  as  being  apt,  in  the  lirft  Heat,  to 
ovcrflioot  the  Game.  Above  all  'Filings  mind  tm 
firft  doubling  the  Hare  makes,  which  is  to  be  a  Key  °r 
Direction  for  the  whole  Day;  all  the  other 
lings  Ihe  afterwards  makes,  being  like  the  lirft.  J  (\ 
cording  to  the  Policies  you  lee  her  tile,  and  the  y 
where  you  hunt  make  your  Compals  to  help  the  - 
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r  areat  or  little,  long  or  fhort •,  -always  feeking  the 

and  moft  commodious  Places  for  the  Hounds  to 

♦ 

fC  OneV  the  molt  diverting  Chafes,  is  that  of  the  Fox  ; 
hecaufe  his  having  a  very  ftrong  hot  Scent,  he  makes  an 

cel  lent  Cry;  and  that  Scent  being  hotter  at  Hand,  it 

77  fnnner  than  that  of  a  Hare. 

d  The  Nature  of  a  Fox,  in  many  Refpefts,  is  like  that 

T  Wolf.  And  both  bring  the  fame  Number  of  Cubs* 
oi  a  T  ;  with  this  Difference,  that  the  Fox  litters 

deep  under  Ground,  which  the  Wolf  does  not. 

A  Bitch  Fox  is  hard  to  take  when  bragged  and  with 
mbs  •  for  then  Ihe  lies  near  her  Burrow,  into  which  die 
nms  upon  heaving  the  leaft  Noife  :  Indeed  it  is  not  very 
eafv  toP  take  her  at  any  Time,  fhe  being  a  Beaft  of  exceed- 
•nJ cubtiltv.  When  die  goes  a  clicketting,  and  feeks 
the  Do"  fee  cries  witli  a  hollow  Voice,  not  unlike  the 
Howling  of  a  mad  Dog,  and  the  like  Noife  Ihe  makes 
(he  milTcs  any  of  her  Cubs  •,  but  never  cries  at  all 
when  Ihe  is  killing,  but  defends  herfelf  in  Silence  to  the 

laft  Gafp. 

A  Fox  preys  upon  any  Thing  lie  can  overcome,  and 
feeds  upon  all  Sorts  of  Carrion  ;  but  the  Food  they  pre¬ 
fer  to  all  other,  is  Poultry  ;  for  which  Reafon,  they  are 
accounted  very  deftru&ive  in  the  Country,  efpecially  in 
thofe  Places  where  there  are  Warrens,  and  near  Vil- 

Cm 

°The  Fox  chules  to  earth  in  Ground  hard  to  dig, 
as  in  Clay,  and  ftony  Grounds,  or  among  the  Roots  of 
Trees*  and’  his  Earth  has  commonly  but  one  Hole, 
which  goes  ffrait  along  in,  before  it  comes  at  their 
Couch.  °  He  fometimes  by  Craft,  pofielTes  himfelf  of 
a  Badger’s  old  Burrow,  which  has  Variety  of  Chambers, 
Holes,  and  Angles.  Gefner  relates,  that  he  frequently 
cheats  the  Badger  of  his  Habitation,  by  laying  his  Ex¬ 
crement  at  die  Hole  of  the  other’s  Burrow  :  Add,  that 
the  Wolf  being  an  Enemy  to  the  Fox,  this  latter  fecures 
his  Earth,  by  laying  an  Herb,  called  Sea-Onion,  on  the 
Mouth  thereof,  which  the  Wolf  has  a  natural  Averfion 
to,  fo  that  it  never  comes  near  the  Place  where  it  either 
lies  or  grows. 

The  Fox  is  taken  with  Hounds,  Grey  hounds,  Ter¬ 
riers,  Nets,  and  Gins.  —  When  courfed  in  a  Plain  by- 
Grey -hounds,  his  laft  Refuge  is  to  pifs  on  his  Tail,  and 
flap  it  in  their  Faces  as  they  come  near  him  *,  fometimes 
fquirting  his  thinner  Excrements  upon  them,  to  make 
them  give  over  the  Courfe  or  Purfuit. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Terriers  for  Fox-hunting  ;  the 
one  is  crook’d-legg’d,  and  commonly  Ihort-hair’d ; 
which  will  take  the  Earth  well,  and  lie  very  long  at  Fox 
or  Badger.  The  other  Sort  is  fhagged  and  ftrait-Jegg’d ; 
which  will  not  only  hunt  above  Ground  as  others,  but  alfo 
enter  the  Earth  with  much  more  Fury  than  the  former; 
but  cannot  ftay  in  fo  long,  by  Reafon  of  their  great 
Eager  nefs. 

Thcfe  Terriers  muft  be  enter’d  when  they  are  near  12 
Months  old,  otherwife  they’ll  never  be  brought  to  take 
the  Earth.  A  young  Terrier  Ihould  be  encouraged  by  put¬ 
ting  an  old  one  before  him,  that  can  bcttcrendure  the  Fury 
of  the  Fox  or  Badger  ;  taking  Care  that  neither  of  them 
be  old,  when  you  engage  your  young  Terrier  with  him. 
This  Entring  may  be  done  feveral  Ways,  either  by  en- 
tring  the  old  Terriers  into  the  Ground,  when  Foxes 
and  Badgers  have  young  Cubs ;  and  when  they  begin 
to  bay,  holding  every  one  of  the  Terriers  at  each  Hole 
or  Mouth  of  the  Earth,  that  they  may  liften  and  hear 
the  old  ones  bay.  The  old  Fox  or  Badger  being  taken, 
and  nothing  remaining  within  but  the  young  Cubs,  then 
all  the  old  Terriers  mull:  be  coupled,  and  the  young  ones 
put  in  their  Stead,  encouraging  them  by  crying  to 
bi>p>  to  him.  And  if  they  take  any  young  Cub 
within  the  Ground,  they  muft  be  fufFcr’d  to  do  what 
they  picafe  with  him;  not  forgetting  to  give  the  old 
lerriers  their  Reward,  which  is  the  Blood  and  Liver, 
tried  with  Chccfe,  and  fomc  of  their  own  Greafe,  fhew- 
iug  them  the  Head  and  Skin  to  encourage  them  ;  be¬ 
fore  you  reward  them,  ^  they  muft  be  waflied  with  Soap 
and  warm  Water,  to  clear  their  Skin  from  Earth  and 
Clay  that  is  clodded  to  the  Hair,  otherwife  they  are  very 
apt  to  be  mangy.  Or  the  Terriers  may  be  enter'd,  by 
taking  an  old  Fox  or  Badger,  breaking  all  his  Teeth,  to 
prevent  him  from  biting  the  Terriers  i  then  digging  an 
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Earth,  in  fome  convenient  Place,  large  enough  for  two 
Terriers  to  enter,  and  turn  therein;  which  Hole  muft  be 
covered  with  Boards  and  Turf;  and  then  thrufting  the 
Fbx  or  Badger  into  it,  firft,  and  afterwards  the  old  and 
young  Terriers,  which  are  to  be  encouraged  with  Words 
appropriated  to  the  Art.  When  they  have  bayed  fuffi- 
ciently,  the  Fox  muft  be  taken  out  through  another 
Hole,  dug  for  thePurpofe,  and  kill’d  before  the  Terriers 
to  reward  them  with  it. 

When  a  good  Terrier  does  once  find  the  Fox,  he 
then  yearns,  and  defends  himfelf  very  fwell,  but  not 
fo  vigoroufiy  as  the  Badger,  nor  is  his  biting  half  fo 
dangerous. 

Note ,  That  there  is  not  much  Sport  in  Hunting  a  Fox 
under  Ground  ;  for  as  loon  as  he  perceives  the  Ter¬ 
riers,  if  they  bay  hard,  and  lie  near  unto  him,  he 
will  bolt  out  immediately,  unlefs  it  be  when  the  Bitch 
has  young  Cubs ,  for  then  fhe  will  fooner  die 
than  ftir. 

Fox-Hunting  above  Ground,  is  far  more  diverting ; 
and  thofe  who  defign  to  take  that  Diveriion,  begin 
by  flopping  the  Night  before  the  Earths  of  the  Fox,  by 
laying  two  white  Sticks  a-crofs  before  them,  which  will 
make  him  believe  it  is  fome  Gin  or  Trap  laid  for  him; 
or  elfe  they  may  be.  flopped  dole  with  Black- thorn  and 
Earth  together.  This  muft  be  done  about  Midnight,  for 
then  the  Fox  goes  out  to  feek  his  Prey. 

The  beft  Seafon  for  Hunting  the  Fox  above  Ground,  is 
in  January ,  February ,  and  March ,  becaufe  his  Earthings 
are  found  then  with  lefs  Difficulty,  and  the  Huntfman 
have  a  better  Sight  of  their  Hounds 5  which  hunt  beft 
in  cold  Weather,  the  Fox  leaving  then  a  very  ftrong 
Scent  behind  him  ;  though  at  that  Time  it  chills  the 
fafteft. 

The  Finders  muft  be  caft  off  firft,  and  as  the  Drag 
mends,  and  thofe  Ihould  be  old  flaunch  Hounds  which 
are  fure,  never  calling  off  too  many  atT  once,  becaufe 
Woods  and  Coverts  being  full  of  feveral  different  Chafes, 
they  would  be  engaged  in  too  many  at  once.  If  you 
hearfuch  a  Hound  call  on  merrily,  you  may  call  off  fome 
other  to  him,  and  when  they  run  it  on  the  full  Cry,  caft 
off  the  reft. 

The  Hounds  muft  be  fuffer’d  to  kill  the  Fox,  and 

worry  and  hare  them  as  much  as  they  picafe.  When 

he  is  dead,  hang  him  at  the  End  of  a  Pike-Staff,  and 

hallow  in  your  Hounds  to  bay  him  :  But  reward  them 

not  with  any  Thing  belonging  to  the  Fox  ;  for  it  is  not 

good,  neither  will  they  eat  it. 

_  • 

Note,  That  fince  we  have  mention’d  the  Badger ,  under 

,thc  Article  of  Fox-Hunting ,  we’ll  hunt  it  next. 

Note  alfo.  That  the  Badger  is  called  by  feveral  Names, 
viz.  a  Grey-brock ,  Bore  fin  or  Baufon ,  in  France ,  Tattf- 
fon.  The  Male  is  a  Badger  or  Boar-Pig,  and  the 
Female  a  Sow.  The  Badgers  are  very  common  in 
Naples ,  Sicily,  the  Alpine  and  Helvetian  Coafts,  and 
not  uncommon  in  France  and  England.  There  are  two 
Kinds,  the  one  refembling  a  Dog  in  his  Feet,  and  the 
other  a  Hog  by  his  cloven  Hoof ;  they  differ  too  in 
their  Snout  and  Colour,  the  one  refembling  char  of  a 
Dog,  the  other  of  a  Swine  : '  The  firft  has  a  greyer  or 
whiter  Coat  than  the  other,  and  goes  further  out  to 
feck  his  Prey.  They  differ  alfo  in  their  Meat,  the 
one  eating  Flefii  and  Carrion  like  a  Dog,  the  other 
Roots  and  Fruits  like  a  Hog. 

Mr.  Fubcrvillc  mentions,  like  wife,  two  Sorts  of 
Badgers,  but  in  a  different  Manner;  the  one,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  calling  his  Fiauiits  long  like  a  Fox,  hav¬ 
ing  his  Rcfidcncc  in  Rocks,  and  making  his  Burrow 
very  deep ;  whereas  the  Burrows  of  the  other  are 
made  in  light  Ground,  and  have  more  Variety  of 
Cells  and  Chambers :  The  one  is  called  die  Badger - 
Pig,  and  the* other  the  Badgcr-lFhclp :  The  firft  has 
his  Nofe,  Throat,  and  Ears  ydlowifti,  and  is  much 
blacker,  and  higher  Legs  than  die  other.  Both  live 
on  Flcili,  hunting  greedily  after  Carrion,  and  are  per¬ 
nicious  to  Warrens,  efpecially  when  big  with  young. 
‘When  the  Badgers  earth,  after  they  have  dug  a  good 
Depth,  for  to  carry  off  the  Earth,  one  of  them  lies  - 
-  down  on  his  Back,  and  the  roll  lay  the  Earth  on  his 
Belly  ;  thus  taking  his  hind  Feet  in  their  Mouth,  they 
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draw  tlie  belly-laden  Badger  out  of  the  Hole  or  Cave, 
and  having  difburthen’d  him,  he  re-enters,  and  re¬ 
peats  the  Labour  till  the  Work  be  compleated.  It  is 
very  pleafant  to  fee  them  when  they  gather  Materials 
for  their  Couch,  as  Straw,  Leaves,  Mofs,  and  the 
like  •,  for  with  their  Feet  and  Head  they  will  wrap  as 
much  together,  as  a  Man  can  well  carry  under  his 
Arm,  and  will  make  fhift  to  get  it  into  their  Cells  and 
Couches. 

The  Badger  is  a  very  fleepy  Beall,  efpecially  in  the 
Day-time,  Icldom  birring  abroad  but  in  the  Night, 
whence  the  Denomination  Lucifuga ,  q.  d.  Avoider 
of  the  Light.  He  is  a  deep  biting  Bead,  having  very 
fharp  Teeth ;  to  guard  againft  the  Effects  whereof,  it 
is  ufual  to  put  great  broad  Collars  about  the  Dogs 
Necks.  His  Back  is  broad,  and  his  Legs  longer  on 
the  right  Side  than  the  left  •,  whence  he  runs  bed  on 
the  Side  of  a  Hill,  or  Cart-Road- Way.  He  fights 
on  his  Back,  and  by  this  Means  is  at  Liberty  to  ufe 
both  his  Teeth  and  Nails  :  He  has  a  Faculty  of  blow¬ 
ing  up  his  Skin  after  a  ftrange  Manner,  by  which  he 
defends  himfelf  againft  any  Blow  or  Bite  of  the  Dogs; 
fo  that  you  may  thrafh  your  Heart  out  on  his  Back ; 
but  a  fmall  Stroke  on  thcNofe  difpatches  him  prefently. 
In  Italy  and  Gertnany  they  cat  the  Flefh  of  Badgers, 
boiling  it  with  Pears  ;  but  in  England  it  is  not  liked, 
being  of  a  fweet  rankifh  Tafte  \  it  is  beft  in  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  and  of  the  two  Kinds,  the  Swinijh  Badger  is  the 
beft  Meat. 

The  Badgers  love  Hog’s  Flefh  above  any  other  ; 
For  if  you  take  but  a  Piece  of  Pork,  and  train  it  over 
a  Badger’s  Burrow,  if  he  be  within,  it  will  entice  him 
out  immediately.  They  are  very  cold  of  their  Nature; 
and  when  it  fnows  they  will  not  come  out  of  their 
Holes  for  three  or  four  Days  together.  They  live 
long,  and  generally  grow  blind  by  mere  Age ;  from 
which  Time  they  never  ftir  out  of  their  Holes,  but 
are  fed  by  the  reft. 

The  Badgers  have  this  Subtilty,  that  when  they 
perceive  the  Terriers  begin  to  yearn  them,  they  will 
ftop  the  Hole  between  the  Terriers  and  them:  If 
the  Terriers  continue  baying,  they  will  'remove  their 
Baggage  with  them  into  another  Apartment  or  Cham¬ 
ber  of  the  Burrow  (their  Houles  having  half  a  Dozen  of 
Rooms  atleaft)  and  thus  will  remove  from  one  to  the 
other,  till  they  can  go  no  further,  barricading  the  Way 
as  they  go. 


To  hunt  the  Badger,  you  muft  feek  the  Earth  and 
Burrows  where  he  lies,  and  in  a  clear  Moon-fhine  Night, 
go  and  ftop  all  the  Holes,  except  one  or  two,  placing 
Sacks  therein,  fattened  with  drawing  Springs,  which 
may  fliut  him  in  as  foon  as  he  {trains  the  Bag.  The 
Bags  thus  fet,  call  oft'  your  Hounds,  and  beat  all  the 
Groves,  Hedges,  or  Tufts,  within  a  Mile  or  two. 
What  Badgers  are  abroad,  being  alarmed  by  the  Dogs, 
will  ftrait  repair  to  their  Earths,  and  fo  be  taken.  He 
that  ftays  to  watch  the  Sacks,  muft  ftand  dole,  and  up¬ 
on  a  clear  Wind  cllc  the  Badger  will  find  him,  and  fly 
fomc  other  Way  for  Safety.  If  the  Hounds  cither  en¬ 
counter  him,  or  undertake  die  Chafe,  before  he  can  get 
into  his  Earth,  lie  will  ftand  at  bay  like  a  Boar,  and  make 
excellent  Sport. 


Note,  That  our  next  Chafe  will  be  that  of  the  Otter, 
which  is  an  amphibious  Creature,  living  both  in  the 
Water  and  on  Land  ;  and  which  fome  have  imagined 
to  be  of  the  Callor  or  Beaver-Kind;  its  outward 
Form  bearing  a  Similitude  of  that  Beall,  except  the 
Tail,  diluting  be  Hides  in  Habitation  i  the  Beaver  fre¬ 
quenting  both  fait  and  frefh  Water,  and  the  Otter  only 
the  frclh. 

Though  the  Otter  lives  much  in  the  Water,  lie 
does  not  breathe  like  Fillies,  but  after  the  Manner  of 
Quadrupeds;  yet  will  remain  a  long  while  under  Wa¬ 
ter  without  Rcfpi ration.  If  he  wants  Prey  in  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  he  quits  it  lor  the  Lund  •,  and  if  by  much  hunting 
aShoar,  he  cannot  have  a  full  Refe&ion,  he  will  feed 
on  Herbs,  Snails,  or  Frogs;  taking  the  dime  Pains  in 
the  Water  to  fatisfy  Hunger,  and  fwiniming  two 
Miles  together  againft  the  Stream,  that  he  may,  when 
Lfj  Belly  is  full,  be  carried  by  the  Current  down  to 
his  intended  Lodging,  which  is  near  the  Water,  nrtb 


finally  built  with  Boughs,  Sprigs,  and  Sticks,  laid  to 
gether  in  a  marvellous  Order,  wherein  he  fees  to  ke 
himfelf  from  the  Wet.  He  is  web-footed  like  the 
ter-FowJ,  and  has  an  admirable  Smell,  whereby  h 
will  directly  wind  a  Fifh  in  the  Water  a  Mile  ortxv 
oft;  therefore  he  is  a  moft  pernicious  Beaft  t0V° 
Fifh- Pond,  his  Dexterity  at  Diving  and  Huntino  u* 
der  Water,  being  fuch,  that  fcarce  any  Fifh  can  efcape 
him  ;  talcing  always  much  more  than  he  can  difw! 
withal.  Penle 

The  Fiefh  of  this  Beaft  is  cold  and  fifty,  becanf 
he  feeds  on  {linking  Fifh  ;  for  which  Reafon.  it  is  no! 
eaten  among  the  Englijh  ;  though  among  the  Qer 
mans  it  is  a  pretty  common  Food  ;  and  the  Carthufm 
Monks,  who  are  forbidden  to  eat  all  Manner  of  Fleff 
are  allowed  this.  * 


The  Otter  is  to  be  hunted  with  particular  Dogs,  cal- 
Otter-Hounds ,  and  alfo  with  fpecial  In  ft  rumen  ts^  called 
Otter-Spears.  To  find  them  out,  fome  are  to  go  0n 
one  Side  of  the  River,  and  fome  on  the  other,  beating 
all  the  Way  on  the  Banks,  with  the  Dogs  following 
Thus  it  is  foon  found,  if  there  be  an  Otter  in  that 
Quarter ;  for  the  Otter  cannot  endure  long  in  the  Water 
but  muft  come  forth  to  make  his  Spraints,  and  in  the 
Night  fometimes  to  feed  on  Grafs  and  other  Herbs,  if 
the  Hounds  find  an  Otter ,  look  in  the  foft  and  moiH 
Places  to  learn  by  the  Prints,  which  Way  he  bent  his 
Head.  If  the  Prints  make  no  Difcovery,  you  may 
partly  perceive  it  by  the  Spraints,  and  fo  follow  the 
Hounds,  and  lodge  him  as  a  Hart  or  Deer.  If  you  find 
not  the  Otter  quickly,  you  may  imagine  then  he  is  gone 
to  couch  fomewhere  farther  off  from  the  River  ;  for  fome¬ 
times  he  will  feek  his  Food  a  Mile  from  his  Place  of  Reft 
chufing  rather  to  go  up  the  River  than  down,  becaufe 
upwards  he  meets  with  better  Scent  of  Fifh  ;  and  bear- 
ing  his  Nofe  into  the  Wind,  he  will  the  fo  oner  find  any 
Fault  that  is  above  him. 

The  Otter  always  endeavours  to  keep  to  the  Water 
where  he  is  Mafter.  — In  hunting  him,  therefore,  you 
arc  to  be  ready  with  your  Spears,  to  watch  his  Vents,  for 
that  is  the  chief  Advantage  ;  and  if  you  perceive  where 
the  Otter  fwims  underWater,  then  drive  to  get  to  a  Stand 
before  him,  where  you  expedt  he  will  vent,  and  there 
endeavour  to  ftrike  him  with  the  Spear:  If  you  mifs, 
purfue  him  with  the  Hounds ;  which,  if  they  be  good, 
and  well  entered,  will  come  chaunting  and  trailing  along 
by  the  River  Side,  and  beat  every  Tree,  Root,  every 
Ofier  Bed,  and  Tuft  of  Bulruftes  ;  nay  fometimes  they 
will  take  the  Water,  and  beac  it  like  a  Spaniel,  by 
which  Means  the  Otter  can  hardly  efcape. 

If  the  Beaft  finds  himfelf  wounded  with  a  Spear,  he 
makes  to  Land,  where  he  will  maintain  a  furious  Bat¬ 
tle  with  the  Dogs ;  and  unlcfs  they  be  firft  wounded,  they 
will  not  for  fake  the  Water ;  for  they  are  not  ignorant 
how  fafe  a  Refuge  the  Waters  are  for  them,  and  how  un¬ 
equal  the  Combat  muft  be  which  they  maintain  on  Land, 
with  Men  and  Dogs  ;  yet,  becaufe  the  cold  Water  an¬ 
noys  their  green  Wounds,  they  fpin  out  their  Lives  to 
the  Length  of  the  Thread,  chufing  rather  to  die  in 
Torments  among  Dogs,  than  to  die  in  the  Water. 

An  Otter  and  Ferret  grow  fait  much  about  the  fame 
Time,  and  bring  forth  their  Young  much  after  the  fame 
Manner,  neither  having  their  conftant  Number. 

Note,  That  befidcs  the  aforemention’d  Chafes,  which  are 
the  only  ones  practis’d  here  in  England,  there  arc 
others  practis'd  in  other  Countries,  where  there  arc 
jeveral  Sorts  ol  Game,  not  to  be  met  with  in  Jinglmd, 
as  the  IVolf,  wild  Goat,  wild  Boar,  Bear,  Beaver,  and 
Elk  ;  and  as  my  Work  bears  the  Character  of  linker* 
ftlity,  and  as  fuch,  is  calculated  for  the  InllruClion  ot 
the  whole  World  ;  I  muft  here  take  Notice  ol  the 
Method  of  Hunting  t hole  different  Sorts  of  Bealls,  be¬ 
ginning  by  the  IVolf. 

The  JVolves  go  a  clickctting  in  February,  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  Manner  ten  or  twelve  Days,  Where 
there  are  many  Wolves,  many  will  follow  one  Bitch i 
hut  the  Bitch  will  be  only  lined  by  one  ;  for  after 
flie  has  carried  the  Males  after  her,  fometimes  eight  or 
ten  Days,  without  Meat,  Drink,  or  Reft  ;  when  they 
arc  tired  rhat  they  can  go  no  farther,  flic  firft  lies  down, 

die  roll  following  her  Example ;  when  fhe  perceives 

that 
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that  they  are  all  afleep,  and  fnoring:  through  Weari- 
nefs,  Ihe  rifes,  and  awakes  that  Wolf  fhe  obferv’d  to 
follow  her  mo  ft,  entices  him  with  her,  far  from  the 
reft,  and  fuffers  him  to  line  her.  The  reft  awaking, 
and  finding  how  cunningly  fhe  has  deluded  them,  fall 
inftantly  on  her  Companion,  which  has  been  before¬ 
hand  with  them,  and  revenge  themfelves  upon  him,  by 
depriving  him  of  his  Life,  whence  the  Proverb,  Never 
jpolf  yet  ever  faw  bis  Sire. 

Their  Whelps  are  able  to  ingender  at  twelve  Months 
old,  and  then  part  with  their  Dam,  that  is,  when 
thofe  Teeth  are  grown,  which  they  caft  the  firft  half 
Year;  and  being  grown,  they  never  fhed  them  again. 
And  here  fee  their  Gratitude  (for  Tuberville  will  not 
believe  the  aforefaid  Story)  after  they  have  preyed  for 
themfelves,  if  they  chance  to  meet  their  Dam  or  Sire, 
(though  bloody  cruel  Creatures)  they  will  fawn  upon 
them,  and  lick  them,  rejoicing  at  the  Sight  of  them. 
The  Dog  will  never  bring  any  of  his  Prey  to  his 
Whelps,  till  he  has  filled  his  own  Belly,  whereas  the 
Bitch  will  not  eat  a  Bit,  till  Ihe  has  ferved  them  firft. 
They  go  nine  Weeks  with  Whelps,  fometimes  a  lit¬ 
tle  longer,  and  grow  fait  but  once  a.  Year.  They 
prey  upon  all  Kinds  of  Things,  and  feed  on  Car¬ 
rion,  Vermin,  &c.  They  will  kill  a  Cow,  or  a 
Bullock,  and  as  for  a  Sheep,  Goat,  &c.  they  carry 
him  off  in  their  Mouths,  without  touching  the  Ground 
with  it ;  and  run  fo  faft  away,  notwithftanding  the 
Load,  that  they  are  hardly  to  be  Hopp’d  but  by  Ma- 
ftiffs  or  Horfe-Men.  —  No  Beaft  runs  falter  than  the 
Wolf,  and  holds  very  long.  When  he  is  hunted  with 
Hounds,  he  flies  not  far  before  them ;  and  unlefs  he 
be  courfed  with  Grey-hounds  and  Maftiffs,  he  keeps 
the  Coverts  like  the  Bear  or  Boar,  and  efpecially  the 
beaten  Ways.  Night  is  the  ufual  Time  of  his’ prey¬ 
ing,  though  Hunger  will  force  him  to  prey  by  Day. 
They  are  more  fubtle  and  crafty  than  the  Fox  or  any 
other  Beaft:  When  hunted  they  take  all  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  they  can ;  at  any  other  Time,  they  never 

run  much,  but  keep  themfelves  in  Breath  and 
Strength. 

W hen  a  Wolf  falls  into  a  Flock  of  Sheep,  he  would, 
if  he  could,  kill  them  all  before  he  feeds  on  any. 
They  bark  and  howl  like  Dogs  j  and  if  there  be  but 
two  together,  they  make  fuch  a  terrible  hideous 
Noife,  that  one  would  think  there  could  be  no 
lefs  than  twenty  in  a  Body. 

To  hunt  a  Wolf  the  Huntfman  muft  firft  look  out 
fome  convenient  Place,  a  Mile  or  more  diftant  from 
fome  great  Wood  or  Foreft,  where  there  is  fome  Clofe 
Handing,  to  place  a  Brace  of  good  Grey-hounds,  near  a 
Pond  of  Water,  if  pofiiblc  ;  there  he  muft  kill  a  Horfe 
that  is  worth  nothing,  and  take  the  four  Legs  thereof, 
and  carry  them  into  tile  Woods,  and  Foreft  adjoining  ; 
then  four  Men  lliould  take  each  one  Leg  of  the  Beaft, 
and  draw  it  at  his  Horfe’s  Tail,  all  along  the  Paths  and 
Ways  in  the  Woods,  till  they  conic  back  to  the  Place 
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where  the  Carcafs  ol  the  Beall  lies,  where  they  muft  Jay 
down  their  Trains.  Now  when  the  Wolves  go  out  in 
the  Night  to  prey,  they’ll  follow  the  Scent  of  the 
Train  till  they  come  to  the  Carcafs.  Then  the  Sportf- 
rnen  muft  come  early  and  privately  near  the  Place •  and 
if  the  Wolves  be  difcernible,  while  they  are  feeding,  hav¬ 
ing  firft  confidered  which  Way  will  be  the  faircftCourfe 
for  the  Grey-hounds,  they’ll  place  diem  accordingly, 
foreftalling,  as  near  as  they  can,  with  their  Grey-hounds, 
the  fame  Way  the  l Solves  did,  or  arc  Hying,  either  at 
that  Time  or  the  Night  before.  But  if  the  Wolves  be  in 
the  Coverts,  near  the  Carrion,  Hewers  muft  be  fee 
round  thofe  Coverts,  to  make  a  Noife  on  every  Side, 
except  on  that  where  the  Grey-hounds  (land,  keeping 
clofe  together,  and  making  what  Noife  they  can  to 
force  them  to  the  Grey-hounds.  Then  the  Huntfman 
goes  with  his  Lcam-Ploumls,  and  draws  from  the  Car- 
uon  to  the  I  hickets  Sides,  where  the  Wolves  have  gone 
in,  catling  there  the  third  Part  of  his  bell  Hounds ;  for 
tlie  Wolf  will  hold  a  Covert  a  Jong  Time  before  he 
conies  out.  He  muft  hold  near  the  Hounds,  blowing 
hard,  and  encouraging  them  with  his  Voice:  For  feve- 
ral  Mounds  will  drain  Courtcfie  at  this  Chafe,  tho’  they 
fining  and  fit  for  all  other  C Julies. 

VOL.  II. 


t  m  thn  WolI ecmes  to  rhe  Grcy-hounds*  rhey  who 
hold  them  fhould  fuffer  him  to  pais  by  the  firft  Rank  rill 

he  comes  further,  when  the  Jail  Rank  muft  let  flip  their 

Grey-hounds  full  in  his  Face,  all  the  other  RanfesJctfiro- 

flip  alfo  ;  fo  that  the  firft  Rank  flaying  him  but  ever  fo 

little  he  may  be  aflaulted  on  all  Sides  at  once ;  and 

thereby  he’ll  be  more  eafily  taken. 

A  Wolf  will  Hand  a  whole  Day  Before  a  good  Ken¬ 
nel  of  Hounds,  unlefs  Grey-hounds,  or  Wolf  Does 
courfe  him.  If  he  Hands  at  bay,  have  a  Care  of 
being  bit  by  him  ;  for  as  he  is  then  mad,  the  Wound 
is  defperate,  and  hard  to  be  cured. 

The  Province  of  Brit  tinny  in  France,  where  I  was 
born  be! ng  a  woody  Country,  full  of  large  Forefts,  has 
Abundance  of  Wolves,  which  caufe  often  great  Ravages 
among  the  Flocks  of  all  Sort  of  Cattle,  they  even  «- 
tack  Horfes,  when  not  on  their  Guard,  feizing  them 
by  the  Throat,  which  they  do  rather  by  Craft  than  open 

^orff  would  be  too  ftrong  fora 

cl'  I' "e  Gentlerncn  who  have Eftates  on  the  Borders 
of  Forefts,  aflemble  their  Tenants,  efpecially  on  a  Sun¬ 
day,  to  beat  Part  thereof,  with  a  great  Noife,  to  force 
out  the  Wolves,  while  others  ftand  on  the  Crofs-ways  to 
ftioot  them  as  they  pafs  by,  whereby  a  great  Number  of 
Wolves  are  deftroy  d.  Befides  the  Money  allowed  to 
every  one  who  at  any  other  Time  fhall  kill  a  Wolf  the 
Reward  mcreafing  according  to  the  Number  of  Wolves 
they  kill.  We  commonly  hunt  them  with  Leant- Hounds  * 
but  this  Chafe  is  very  fatiguing,  and  I  have  feen 
Wolves  jumping  over  the  Wall  of  a  Park  20  Foot  ITT 
which  the  Dogs  which  followed  them  could  not  do’ 
and  therefore  was  left  in  Default.  The  Grandfather  of 

„.c  PrJfenc  KlnS  ,°f  France,  was  a  great  Admirer  of 
Wolf -Hunting,  and  preferred  it  to  any  other  Chafe 
whatever. 

N°te  That  it  is  beft  to  enter  the  Hounds  at  young 

Wolves,  ^  winch  are  not  above  half  a  Year  or  1 

Year  old;  for  a  Hound  is  more  willing  to  hunt 

this  than  an  old  one  ;  or  you  may  take  Wolves  alive 

m  Engines,  and  breaking  their  Teeth,  enter  your 
Hounds  at  them.  1 

Note  alfo.  That  you  may  know  a  Dog  Wolf  from  a 
Bitch,  by  the  1  racks  of  his  Feet ;  for  a  Dog.  has  a 
greater  Heel,  a  greater  Toe,  greater  Nails,  and  a 
rounder  Foot.  Befides,  the  Bitch  commonly  cafts 
her  Flaunts  ,n  the  Middle  of  the  Highway,  whereas 

ofCti?e°laCth  1Cm  dther  °n  Che  0,16  fide  « other 

Another  dangerous  Chafe,  both  for  Men  and  Dogs, 
but  particularly  the  Dogs,  is  that  of  the  wild  Boar. 

That  the  Rw  is  always  pigged  with  as  many 
Teeth  at  fiift,  as  he  fhall  have  ever  after,  which  only 
incieafe  m  Bignefs,  not  in  Number.  Among  the  reft  . 
they  have  four  which  are  called  Tujhcs  or  Talks 
whereof  the  two  biggeft  do  not  hurt  when  he 
Unices  but  ferve  only  to  wet  the  two  loweft,  with 
which  they  frequently  kill.  They  feed  upon  all  Kind 
ot  Corn  and  bruits  they  can  come  at;  and  alfo 

°"  J*;oot?-  *n  APril  and  May,  they  feed  on  the  Buds 
of  Plumb-1  rees,  and  Chcfnuc -Trees,  and  all  other 
fvveet  Buds  they  can  find,  especially  on  the  Buds  of 
-Broom  and  Juniper,  and  are  never  mcafled,  as  the 
came  Swine  arc.  Near  the  Sea-Coaft,  they  feed  on 
all  Manner  ol  ShclI-H/h.  If  it  happens,  that  there* 
is  a  Sounder  of  them  together,  if  any  of  them  break 
Sounder ,  the  reft  will  run  that  Way;  and  if  a  Boar  be 
hunted  from  a  thick  and  ftrong  Covert,  he’ll  go  back 
the  fame  Way  he  came  thither:  And  when  he  is  rear¬ 
ed  lie  never  Hays,  but  flies  continually,  till  he  comes 
to  the  Place  where  he  was  farrowed  and  brought  up. 
This  Mr.  tuberville  obferv’d,  while  lie  was  in  France, \ 
and  lays,  that  he  (iiw  a  Boar  hunted  from  a  Thicker* 
which  returned  the  fame  Way  he  came,  to  the  Place 
of  his  farrowing,  which  was  feven  French  Leagues 
diftant :  And  this  was  performed  by  the  Track  of 
his  Feet. 

If  the  wild  Boar  be  hunted  in  a  Fort  ft  or  Hole  where 
he  was  bred,  he  is  hardly  to  be  forced  out  of  it 
Sometimes  lie  takes  Mead,  feetns  to  go  out,  unci 
draws  to  the  Outfldcs  of  the  Wood,  but  it  is  only 
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to  hearken  to  every  Side  *,  and  if  he  hears  the  Noifc 
of  the  Hounds,  he  then  returns,  and  will  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  that  Way  till  Night,  but  when  he  has 
broke  out  of  a  Forefl,  and  took  Head  end- ways,  he 
is  not  to  be  put  out  of  his  Way,  either  by  Men,  Dogs, 
Voice,  or  any  other  Stratagems.  A  Boar ,  efpecially 
a  great  one,  will  not  cry  when  kill'd ;  though  the 
Sows  and  young  Swine  will  fometimes. 

Note  a!fo.  That  there  are  Terms  peculiar  to  this  Chafe, 
viz.  a  Boar  of  three  Years  old,  is  called  a  young  Boar , 
which  has  lately  left  the  Sounder.  An  ol d  Boar  is  called 
a  Singular ,  or  Sang  Her.  To  lay  that  die  Boar  fed 
the  Night  before,  it  is  faid,  he  fed  in  the  Corn.  If  he 
feeds  in  the  Fields  or  Meadows,  it  is  called  routing  ; 
and  worming,  when  he  feeds  on  Roots  ;  and  grazing , 
when  he  feeds  on  any  Thing  elfe. 

A  wild  Boar  (houki  never  be  hunted  with  Hounds 
and  Force,  before  he  be  in  his  fourth  Year;  for  it  he  be 
hunted  when  he  is  but  three  Years  old,  he  will  Hand  up 
as  long,  if  not  longer,  than  any  young  Deer,  which 
bears  but  three  in  the  Top. 

As  this  Chafe  is  very  dangerous,  the  Huntfmen  muft 
never  take  the  .  Field  without  being  very  well  armed 
with  Boar-Spears,  and  accompanied  with  a  good  Score  of 
very  llrong  anti  bold  Hounds,  and  not  to  be  difeouraged 
by  the  Slaughter  of  their  Comrades ;  for  I  have  feen  fe- 
veral  wild  Boars,  making  Head  againft  both  Men  and 
Dogs,  and  (laughter  fevcral  Dogs,  tolling  fome  of  them 
into  the  Air,  and  renting  the  Bellies  of  others  with  their 
Tufks,  before  they  could  be  killed  thcmfelvcs. 

In  the  Rearing  of  the  Boar ,  you  need  not  be  afraid 
to  come  near  him,  for  he  values  you  not,  and  will  lie 
itill,  and  not  be  rear’d  by  you  alone.  —  If  he  intends  to 
abide  in  his  Den,  Couch,  or  Fort,  he’ll  make  fome  Crof- 
fings  or  Doublings  at  the  Entry  thereof,  upon  the  High¬ 
way,  or  beaten  Path  ;  whereby  a  Huntfman  being  early 
in  the  Wood,  may  judge  of  the  Subtilty  of  the  Boar , 
and  make  Preparations  accordingly. 

If  he  be  a  great  Boar ,  and  one  that  hath  lain  long  to 
red,  he  muft  be  hunted  with  a  good  Store  of  Hounds, 
and  fuch  as  will  (tick  clofc  to  him  ;  the  Huntfman  being 
on  Horfe-back  among  them,  to  charge  the  Boar  and 
difeourage  him  ;  for  fuch  a  Boar  will  not  mind  a  Dozen 
Couple  of  Dogs ;  and  when  they  have  chafed  him,  will 
take  Courage,  and  keep  them  at  bay,  running  at  any 
Thing  he  feeth  before  him  ;  but  if  he  be  charged  home, 
and  hard  laid  unto  with  the  Hounds,  he  will  turn  Head 
and  fly. 

This  Bead  lhotild  be  railed  early  in  the  Morning,  be¬ 
fore  he  has  difeharged  his  Bladder,  for  the  Burning  of 
it  makes  him  (oon  weary.  When  firfl'  railed  out  of 
the  Wood,  he  fmiflles  in  the  Wind,  lifting  up  his  Nofe 
to  fmcll  what  is  with  him,  and  what  againft  him  ;  and 
rarely  ftrikes  a  Man  before  he  be  lirft  wounded  himfelf. 

The  Hun  ting- Spear  muft  be  very  (harp  and  broad, 
branching  forth  into  certain  Forks,  fo  that  the  Boar 
may  not  break  through  them  upon  the  Huntfman. 
The  belt  Places  to  wound  the  wild  Boar  in,  arc  the 
Middle  of  his  Forehead  betwixt  his  Eye-lids,  or  elfe 
upon  the  Shoulder  ;  either  of  thole  Wounds  is  mortal. 
For  if  he  be  not  mortally  wounded,  he  will  run  fiercely 
upon  his  Pur  fliers,  and  make  Plead  againft  them  ;  on 
which Occali on,  the  Huntfman  muft  not  fly,  but  rather 
meet  him  with  his  Spear,  holding  one  Hand  on  the 
Middle  of  it,  and  the  other  at  the  End,  Handing  one 
Foot  bclore  the  other,  and  obferving  carefully  which 
Way  the  Beall  turns  his  Head;  for  the  Boar  is  fo  da¬ 
ring,  that,  if  he  finds  an  Opportunity,  he’ll  fnatch  the 
Spear  out  of  liic  J  land  ol  the  Huntfman,  or  elfe  re¬ 
coil  the  Force  back  again  upon  him,  whereby  he  is  in 
great  Danger  of  his  Life  :  Whenever  this  happens,  the 
Idle  Remedy  is,  that  another  Huntfman  nuifl  charge  the 
Boar  with  his  Spear,  and  then  to  pretend  to  wound  him, 
though  he  mull  not  do  it,  for  fear,  in  calling  of  his 
Dan,  lie  fhoukl  hint  the  Hum  Jinan  who  full  engaged 
the  Boar,  which  feeing  this,  for  lakes  the  lirft  Man,  and 
i  u/he.s  upon  the  fecojul,  who  muft  be  upon  his  Guard, 
and  ready  to  defend  himfelf  with  all  the  Dexterity 
he  is  Mailer  of.  In  the  mean  l  ime,  he  that  was  over¬ 
thrown  mull*  rile  again,  and  run  with  his  Spear  to  his  . 
Friend's  Afliftatux*. 


When  a  wild  Boar  feels  himfelf  mortally  wounded 
were  it  hot  for  the  Forks  of  the  Boar-Spear ,  he  would 
prefs  on  the  Huntfman,  who  has  wounded  him,  to  re¬ 
venge  his  Death  ;  for  fuch  is  the  Fury  of  this  Bead  thai- 
he.will  endeavour  to  wound  and  kill,  though  he  fee]$ 
upon  himfelf  the  Pangs  of  Death  ;  and  what  Place  fo- 
ever  he  bites,  whether  Men  or  Dogs,  the  Heat  of  J3js 
Teeth  caufes  an  Inflammation  in  the  Wound.  —  As  for 
the  other  Devices,  Diligence,  Labour,  Profecurion,  and 
Obfer nations  ufed  in  Hunting  the  wild  Boar ,  they 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  prelcribed  for  the  Chafe  of 
the  Hart. 

Note ,  That  as  there  is  a  great  Number  of  wild  Goats  in 
Wales ,  though  none  in  England ,  it  will  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  give  Place  here  to  fome  Observations  on 
the  wild  Goat ,  and  to  fome  Rules  for  that  Chafe. 

The  wild  Goat  is  as  big  as  a  Hart,  but  nor 
quite  fo  long  in  the  Body,  nor  in  the  Legs,  their 
Age  is  known  by  the  Wreaths  and  Wrinkles  they 
have  on  their  Horns ;  for  their  Age  is  numbered 
according  to  the  Quantity  of  thofe  Wreaths,  which 
he  mews,  but  not  his  Beam,  which,  if  an  old  Goar, 
may  be  as  big  as  a  Man’s  Leg.  They  have  a  lone 
Beard,  are  of  a  brownifli  grey  Colour,  very  fhnmrv 
with  a  long  black  Lift  down  the  Ridge  of  the  Backh¬ 
and  their  Track  is  bigger  than  the  Slot  of  a  Harr. 
They  fawn  in  May ,  and  have  but  one  Fawn,  which 
they  fuckle  and  bring  up,  as  a  tame  Goat  docs  her 
Kid.  They  feed  like  Deer,  only  they  will  cat  be- 
fides.  Ivy,  Mofs,  and  the  like.  In  the  Spring  they 
make  their  Fewmets  round,  and  afterwards  broad  and 
flat,  as  the  Hart  when  he  comes  to  feed  well.  They 
go  to  rut  about  Alhallowtide ,  and  continue  therein  a 
Month  or  five  Weeks.  That  Seafon  over,  they  de- 
feend  from  the  Mountains  and  Rocks,  their  Abode 
for  the  Summer  Seafon,  and  herd  themfelves;  not 
only  to  avoid  the  Snow,  but  becaufe  the  Mountains 
and  Rocks  afford  them  Food  no  longer  ;•  and  yet  they 
come  not  very  low,  but  keep  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Mountains,  feeding  there  till  Rafter ;  then  they  re¬ 
turn  again,  every  one  chufing  fome  ftrong  Hole  in 
the  Rocks.  About  Fawning-Time,'  the  Females  fe- 
parate  from  the  Males  till  Rutting-Timc  :  la  this  Inter¬ 
val,  they  will  run  at  Man  or  Beall,  and  fight  as  Harrs 
do,  one  againft  another.  When  he  goes  to  rut,  hh 
Throat  and  Neck  is  much  bigger  than  ufual ;  he  is 
very  ftrong  back’d,  and  (which  is  furprizing)  tho’ 
he  ihould  lall  down  from  a  high  Place,  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  no  Harm  ;  walking  as  fecure  on  the  (harp  Tops 
of  Rocks,  as  a  Horfeman  does  in  a  high  Road. 

The  propereft  Seafon  for  Hunting  the  wild  Goat ,  is 
Alhallowtide ,  obferving  well,  before  you  hunt,  the  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Coafts,  and  the  Rocks,  and  other  Places, 
where  the  Goats  lie.  This  previoufly  done,  you  muft 
fet  Nets  and  Toils  towards  the  Rivers  and  Bottoms; 
fincc  it  is  impoflible  the  Hounds  Ihould  follow  a  Gore 
clown  every  Place  of  the  Mountains.  Tho’  it  is  neccf- 
fary  that  fome  of  the  Huntfmen  fhould  Hand  on  the  Top 
of  the  Rocks,  and  throw  down  Stones  as  they  fee  or 
cafion.  Where  the  Goat  goes  down  to  the  iina'i 
Brooks  or  Waters  in  the  Bottom,  there  place  your  IE 
lays,  and  let  them  never  tarry  till  the  Hounds  come  in, 
which  were  call  off.  And  this  is  the  bell  i  lelp,  M 
a  Man  can  neither  follow  on  Foot,  nor  on  Tiorleback. 

Note ,  That  Bear -Hunting  is  as  dangerous  as  that  ol  tin1 
wild  Boar  \  but  it  is  leldom  prac filed  lor  Diverlion, 
in  the  northern  Climates  of  Europe  ;  and  in  the  Ildw- 
tian  Alps,  where  they  arc  lb  llrong  and  courageous 
that  they  can  tear  in  Pieces,  Oxen,  J  lories,  6?r.  tor 
which  Reafon,  they  are  often  hunted  by  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  thofe  Countries. 

The  Bear  is  of  an  cxceflivc  luftful  Difpolicion  ;  h”. 

Night  and  Day,  the  Females  provoke  the  Males  m 

Copulation,  at  which  Time  they  are  more  fierce  and 

angry  than  at  any  other.  They  go  to  Mate  in  lb- 

Beginning  of  Winter,  fome  looner,  fome  later,  at 

cording  to  their  Reft  and  Feeding.  And  their  1F.W 

lulls  no  longer  than  fifteen  Days.  They  follow 

their  Copulation  the  Manner  of  Man,  and  continue  l>» 

long  in  the  ■  Adi,  that  if  they  were  l.u  ai  tin1 
b  J  iiril 
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Entrance,  they  disjoin  not  themfelves  again  till 
they  be  lean.  It  is  reported  in  Hiftory,  that  in  the 
Mountains  of  Savoy  a  Bear  carried  a  young  Maid  into 
his  Den,  where  he  had  a  carnal  Ufe  of  her  Body  ; 
and  while  he  kept  her  went  forth  daily,  and  brought 
her  the  bell  Fruits  he  could  get  for  her  Food ;  but 
taking  Care  always  when  he  went  to  Forage  to  rowl 
a  iar^e  Stone  to  the  Mouth  of  his  Den,  left  the  young 
Woman  fhouJd  efcape  from  him  ;  who  was  found  at 
laft  by  her  Parents,  and  delivered  from  her  Captivity. 

The  Bears  are  naturally  very  cruel,  and  very  ftrong 
on'  all  the  Parts  of  their  Body,  except  their  Head, 
where  a  fmall  Blow  proves  mortal. 

When  the  She- Bear  perceives  herfelf  with  Whelps, 
fhe  withdraws  into  fome  Cave  or  hollow  Rock,  where 
fhe  remains  till  ihe  brings  forth  her  Whelps,  which 
<rrow  fat,  efpecially  the  Males,  by  only  fucking  their 
fore  Feet.  They  enter  their  Den  backwards,  to 
fteal  their  Foot-fleps  from  the  Sight  of  the  Huntfman. 

The  Bears  are  naturally  fo  chilly,  that  they  hide 
themfelves  in  Winter,  chufing  rather  to  llarve  than 
be  expofed  to  the  Rigour  of  the  Seafon  ;  lying  com¬ 
monly  for  three  or  four  Months  together,  without  fo 
much  as  feeing  the  Light.  When  they  come  forth, 
they  are  fo  dazled  by  the  Light,  that  they  dagger 
and  reel  inftead  of  walking ;  and  to  relax  their 
Guts,  ftraightned  by  their  long  Abftinence,  they  eat 
an  Herb  called  Jr  uni,  in  Engliih  Wake-robin ,  or 

Calf's-Foot. 

They  are  whelped  molt  commonly  in  March ,  fome 
times  two,  and  not  above  five  in  Number;  moft  part 
of  them  are  dead  one  whole  Day  after  they  are  whelp¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  Bear  licking  them,  warming  them  with 
her  Breath,  and  hugging  them  in  her  Bofom,  revives 
them  again.  They  are  littered  blind,  without  Hair, 
the  hind  Legs  not  perfect,  the  fore  Feet  folded  up 
like  a  Fill:,  and  the  other  Members  deformed,  by 
reafon  of  the  immoderate  Moifture  in  them.  As  foon 
as  the  Dam  perceives  her  Cubs  to  grow  ftrong,  Ihe 
fucldes  them  no  longer.  Afterwards  Ihe  preys  abroad 
upon  any  Thing  Die  can  meet  with,  and  which  fhe 
cafts  up  again  to  her  young  ones,  and  fo  feeds  them 
till  they  can  prey  for  themfelves. 

The  Bears  tumble  and  wallow  in  Water  and  Mire 
as  Swines,  and  feed  like  a  Dog.  Some  fay,  their 
Mcfh  is  very  good  Food,  I  have  eat  none,  but  in  an 
excrcam  Want  of  Provifions.at  Sea,  I  have  cat  Bifket 
iried  in  Bear-Grcafe,  which  I  found  delicious  then, 
becaufe  had  nothing  elfe  on  board,  our  Voyage  hav¬ 
ing  been  much  longer  than  could  have  been  reafon- 
ably  cxpecled. 

The  Bear  may  be  hunted  with  Hounds,  Ma (tiffs, 
and  Grey  Hounds,  and  they  arc  chafed,  and  killed  with 
Bows,  Boa i -Spears,  Darts,  and  Swords. 

The  belt  Method  to  find  a  Bear,  is  with  a  Learn 
Hound  ;  or  with  the  fame  Sort  of  Trail  we  ufe  after  a 
Buck  or  Roe.  The  moll  expeditious  Way  to  hunt 
him,  is  to  mingle  Maftifis  among  Hounds  lor  they 
will  pinch  the  Bear y  and  fo  provoke  her  to  Anger,  till 
at  lalt  they  bring  her  to  the  Bay  ;  or  elfe  file  may  be 
driven  from  the  Plain  into  a  Covert,  where  (he  is  not  to 
be  left  at  Reft  till  Ihe  fights  in  her  own  Defence. 

They  naturally  abide  in  Mountains  ;  but  when  it 
fnows,  or  in  hard  Weather,  they  defeend  into  Valleys 
and  Forells  lor  Provifion.  They  call  their  Lejfes  fomc- 
times  in  round  Crotcys,  and  fometimes  fiat  like  a  BuJ- 
lock,  according  to  their  Feeding.  When  they  come 
hom  Feeding  they  commonly  beat  the  High -ways  and 
beaten  Paths-,  and  when  they  have  quitted  the  High- 
w,iys  you  may  be  Jure  they  arc  gone  to  their  Dens  ; 
lor  they  ufe  no  Doublings  nor  Subtilttes.  They  go  fomc- 
tunrs  a  Gallop,  and  fometimes  an  Amble:;  but  walk 
enlier  when  they  wallow.  They  have  an  excellent  Scent, 

Imell  further  than  any  other  Beall,  except  the  Boar, 
y^hen  hunted,  they  are  io  heavy  chat  they  make  no 
Speed,  and  fo  are  always  in  Sight  of  the  Dogs.  They 
hand  not  at  Bay  as  a  Boar,  but  Uy  wallowing  ;  but  if  the 
H winds  Hick  in,  they  will  fight  valiantly  in  their  own 
Defence  *,  fometimes  they  Hand  upright  on  their  hind 
f  ‘  which  mu  11: ,  be  taken  as  a  Sign  of  Fear  and 
Cowardice ;  for  they  light  iloutdl  and  flrongell  on  all 
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four.  While  hunted  they’ll  follow  a  Man,  but  not  rmi 
upon  him,  unlels  they  are  wounded.  They  are  fo  ftrong 
in  their  Paws,  that  they  will  hug  a  Man  or  Dog  till  they 
have  broke  his  Back,  or  fqueeze  his  Intrails  out  of  his 
Belly  :  With  a  fingle  Paw  they  will  pull  a  lulty  Dog  to 
their  Mouth.  They  bite  fo  feverely  that  they  will  bite 
a  Man’s  Head  to  the  Brains,  and  crufti  an  Arm  or  Leg 
as  a  Dog  does  a  fmall  Bone. 

The  Bears  may  be  taken  in  Snares,  Caves,  Pits,  &c< 

Note,  That  the  Chafe  of  the  Beavers  is  not  pra&ifed  in 
Europe ,  though  there  be  fome  bred  in  Spain ,  few  in 
France ,  Germany ,  Poland ,  Lithuania ,  Sclavonia ,  Ruf 
fia,  and  Prujfm.  But  there  is  Abundance  of  them  in 
North  America ;  their  Skins  being  one  of  the  principal 
Commodities  of  thole  Countries. 

The  Beaver  differs  from  the  Otter  but  in  the  Tail ; 
his  Colour  is  fome  what  yellow  and  white,  afperfed 
with  Alh-colour,  which  (lands  out  between  the  fhortet 
Hairs,  double  their  Length,  and  neat  and  foft  like 
an  Otter’s. 

Thefe  Bealls  are  amphibious,  living  both  on  Land, 
and  in  frefh  and  fait  Water,  keeping  the  faltWater 
in  Day-time,  and  the  frefh  in  the  Night ;  without 
Water  they  cannot  live,  for  they  participate  much  of 
the  Nature  of  Fifii.  They  are  about  the  Bignels  of  a 
Country  Cur,  their  Head  fhort,  their  Ears  fmall  and 
round,  their  Teeth  very  long,  their  under  Teeth 
Handing  out  beyond  their  Lips  three  Fingers  Breadth, 
and  the  upper  about  half  a  Finger,  being  very  broad, 
crooked,  ftrong,  and  Iharp,  Handing  very  deep  in 
their  Mouths,  wherewith  they  defend  themfelves 
againft  Beads,  take  Fifties,  as  it  were  upon  Hooks, 
and  will  gnaw  afunder  Trees  as  big  as  a  Man’s  Thigh. 
Their  fore  Feet  are  like  thole  of  a  Dog,  and  their 
hind  like  thofe  of  a  Goofc,  made  on  purpole  to  go 
on  Land,  and  fwim  in  the  Water.  Their  Tail  is 
without  Hair,  and  covered  over  with  a  Skin  like  that 
of  a  Soal,  and  fix  Fingers  broad,  and  half  a  Foot  long. 
They  are  accounted  a  delicate  Dilh,  and  eat  like 
Barbels. 

The  Beavers  are  hunted  in  (everal  different  Manners.' 
Firfl,  when  their  Caves  are  found  (in  which  are  feveral 
Chambers  built  over  one  another  by  the  Water-fid e,  ro 
afeend.  or  defeend,  according  as  the  Water  rifes  or  falls) 
they  make  a  Breach  therein,  wherein  is  thruft  a  little 
Dog,  which  the  Beaver  perceiving,  file  flies  inftanrly  to 
the  End  of  her  Cave,  ’and  there  defends  herfelf  with  her 
Teeth,  till  her  Building  be  raifed  and  (he  laid  open  to 
her  Enemies,  who  kills  her  with  Inftruments  for  chat 
Purpofc. 

The  Beavers  cannot  live  long  under  Water,  but  in  lift 
put  up  their  Head  for  Breach ;  which  being  icen  by  thofe 
who  arc  hunting  them,  they  kill  them  with  Gun-ihor, 
or  Otter-Spears.  His  Nature  is,  if  he  hears  any  Noife, 
.to  put  up  Iiis  Head  above  Water,  whereby  he  is  difeo- 
vered,  and  fo  lofes  his  Life. — Thofe  Skins  are  beft 
which  arc  blacked. 

Note,  That  the  Chafe  of  the  Elk,  which  is  the  Lift  I’ll 
take  Notice  of,  is  alfo  very  rare.  This  Beall:  is  twice 
as  big  as  a  Hart ;  and  has  his  upper  Lip  fo  large,  that 
it  hangs  over  the  nether  fo  far,  as  to  hinder  him  from  ' 
eating  going  forwards  ;  fo  that  as  he  cats  he  is  obliged 
to  go  backwards.  His  Mane  is  different  both  on  the 
Top  of  his  Neck,  and  underneath  his  Throat,  which 
bunches  like  a  Beard  or  curled  Lock  of  Hair,  his 
Ncclc  is  lo  fhort,  that  it  is  not  at  all  proportionable  to 
the  reft  of  his  Body.  Both  Males  and  Females  have 
two  large  Horns  bending  backwards  in  a  plain  Edge, 
the  Spires  Handing  forwards:  Thole  llorns  are  folid 
at  the  Root,  and  round,  but  afterwards  branched, 
broader  than  a  Han’s  Horns,  and  very  heavy,  being 
not  above  two  Foot  long  ;  they  mew  them  every 
Year.  The  Colour  of  the  Elk  is  much  like  that  of  a 
Hart ;  he  has  cloven  Feet,  but  without  Joints  in  his 
fore  Legs,  and  therefore  deeps  leaning  on  Polls  or 
Trees,  and  lights  not  with  his  Horns,  hut  with  his 
fore  Feet.  It  is  a  very  timorous  Creatu re,  which 
does  not  care  ro  ftir  much,  unlels  provoked  to  it  by 
i  lumiiigi  which  may  be  done  without  Danger,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Huntfman  avoids  coming  right  bdorc  him  ; 
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for  if  this  Bead  fallen  his  fore  Feet  upon  him,  he  can¬ 
not  efcape  alive  •,  but  if  the  Elk  receives  any  fmall 

Wound  it  inftantly  dies. 


The  Elks  are  taken  by  Nets  and  Toils,,  or  m  the 
fame  Manner  the  Elephants  are  taken  ;  for  when  thofe 
who  hunt  them  have  found  the  Trees  whereunto  the 
Elk  leans,  they  cut  or  faw  them  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that 
when  the  Elk  comes  to  lean  again!!  it,  the  Tree  falls 
and  the  Elk  with  it,  and  being  not  able  to  rife  is  thus 
taken  alive.  When  they  are  chafed  eagerly,  and  can 
find  no  Place  to  reft  themfelves,  and  lie  fecrec,  they 
run  to  the  Water  where  they  Hand,  taking  up  fome  of 
it  into  their  Mouths,  where  in  a  fhort  Time  it  grows  fo 
hot,  that  fquirting  it  upon  the  Dogs,  it  fealds  them  in 
fuch  a  Manner,  that  they  do  not  dare  approach  the  Elk 

any  more. 

Note ,  That  the  Hunting  ufed  by  the  Antients,  was  much 
like  that  now  praftifed  for  the  Rein-Deer,  which  is 
feldom  hunted  at  Force  or  with  Hounds,  but  only 
drawn  with  a  Blood-Hound,  and  forflalled  with  Nets 
and  Engines.  Thus  did  they  with  all  the  Beads  ; 
whence  a  Dog  is  never  commended  by  them  for  open¬ 
ing,  before  he  has  difeovered  where  the  Bead  lies ; 
hence  they  were  not  in  any  Manner  curious  as  to  the 
Mufick  of  their  Hounds,  or  the  Compofition  of  their 
Kennel  of  Pack,  either  for  Deepnefs,  Loudnefs,  or 
Sweetnefs  of  Cry,  which  is  the  principal  Point  in  the 
Hunting  of  our  Days.  Their  Iduntfmen  indeed  were 
accuftomed  to  Aiout  and  make  a  great  Noife,  as  Vir¬ 
gil  obferves  in  the  third  of  his  Georgies  ; — Ingentem 
Clamore  pr  ernes  ad  retia  cervum.  But  that  Con lu (ion 
was  only  to  bring  the  Deer  to  the  Nets  laid  for  him. 

The  Sicilian  Manner  of  Hunting  hadffomething  in  it 
very  extraordinary.  The  Nobles  or  Gentry  being  in¬ 
formed  which  Way  a  Herd  of  Deer  palled,  gave  No¬ 
tice  to  one  another,  and  appointed  a  Meeting  ;  every 
one  bringing  with  him  a  Crofs-Bow  or  Long-Bow, 
and  a  Bundle  of  Staves  Aiod  with  Iron,  the  Heads 
bored  with  a  Cord  patting  through  them  all  :  Thus 
provided,  they  came  to  the  Herd,  and  calling  them¬ 
felves  about  in  a  large  Ring,  furrounded  the  Deer. 
Then  each  taking  his  Stand,  unbound  his  Faggot, 
fet  up  his  Stake,  and  tied  the  End  of  the  Cord  to  that 
of  his  next  Neighbour,  at  the  Diftance  of  ten  Foot 
from  one  another:  Then  taking  Feathers  died  in 
Crimfon,  and  fattened  on  a  Thread,  they  tied  them 
to  the  Cord  ;  fo  that  with  the  lead  Breath  of  Wind 
they  would  whirl  round.  This  done,  the  Perfons 
who  kept  the  Stands,  withdraw,  and  hide  themfelves 
in  the  next  Covert.  Then  the  chief  Ranger  entring 
within  the  Line  with  Hounds  to  draw  after  the  Herd, 
roufed  the  Game  with  their  Cry  ;  which  Hying  to¬ 
wards  the  Line  were  turned  off,  and  ttill  gazing  on 
the  (baking  and  Aiming  Feathers,  wandered  about  as 
if  kept  in  with  a  real  Wall  or  Pale.  The  Ranger 
ttill  purfued,  and  calling  every  Perfon  by  Name  as  he 
pafifal  by  their  Stands,  commanded  him  to  -fhooc  the 
Hi  ll,  third,  or  fixth,  as  he  pleafed,  and  if  any  of  them 
miffed,  or  Angled  out  another  than  that  afligned  him, 
it  was  accounted  a  great  Difgrace.  By  fuch  Means, 
as  they  patted  by  the  feveral  Stations,  the  whole  Herd 
was  killed  by  the  feveral  Hands. 


Note,  alfo,  That  from  thofe  Words  of  God  to  Adam, 
Gen.  i.  26,  28.  and  to  Noah,  Gen.  ix.  2,  3.  Hunting 
was  con Adcrcil  as  a  Right  devolved,  or  made  over  to 
Man;  anil  the  following  Ages  appear  to  have  been  of 
the  fame  Sentiment.  Accordingly  we  find  that  among 
the  more  civilized  Nations,  as  the  Pcrfmns,  Grech , 
and  Romans,  ir  made  one  of  their  gcnteeler  Piverfions  ; 
and  as  to  the  wilder  and  more  barbarous,  it  ferved 
them  with  Food  and  Necertarics.  The  Roman  Juris¬ 
prudence,  which  was  lornied  on  the  Manners  o(  the 
full  Ages,  made  a  1  .aw  of  it,  and  dlabliihccl  it 
as  a  Maxim,  that  as  the  natural  Right  of  Things 
which  have  no  Mailer,  belongs  to  the  Ill’ll  PoAcHbr ; 
wild  Bealls,  Birds,  and  Fillies,  are  the  Property  of 
whoever  can  take  them  firtt.  But  the  northern  Na¬ 
tions  of  Barbarians  who  over-run  the  Roman  Empire, 
bringing  with  them  a  (Longer  Talk  for  the  Diver- 
fion  ;  and  the  People  being  now  pottetted  of  other 
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and  more  eafy  Means  of  Subfittence,  from  the  Lands 
and  Poffeffions  of  thofe  they  had  vanquifhed  ;  their 
Chiefs  and  Leaders  began  to  appropriate  the  Right  of 
Hunting,  and  inftcad  of  a  natural  Right,  to  make  it  a 
royal  one.  Thus  it  continues  to  this  Day  ;  the  Right 
of  Hunting  among  11s  belonging  only  to  the  King, 
and  thofe  who  derive  it  from  him. , 

In  France,  none  but  the  Nobility  has  a  Right  of 
Hunting,  and  among  them  none  but  thofe  who  are 
Lords  of  Fiefs,  who  can  only  hunt  as  far  as  the  Ex¬ 
tent  of  thofe  Fiefs,  and  no  further  ;  the  Tranfgrefiion 
whereof,  has  often  been,  and  is  ttill  the  OccaAon  of 
long  and  vexatious  Law-Suits.  The  Lord  of  a  Fief, 
is  not  fo  much  as  permitted  to  bring  his  Pack  of 
Hounds  to  crofs  over  his  next  Neighbour’s  Fief,  nor 
when  they  are  call  off  on  his  own,  to  differ  him  to 
enter  that  Fief  without  expofing  them  to  the  Danger 
of  being  (hot  ;  therefore  when  the  Hounds  approach 
the  Borders  of  another’s  Fief  they  mutt  be  called  back, 
though  in  a  full  Cry  after  a  Bead,  which  has  been 
raffed  on  their  own  Fief.  It  is  true,  that  all  Noble¬ 
men  are  not  fo  very  litigious  to  take  always  Advan¬ 
tage  of  thofe  Irruptions  of  his  Neighbour’s  Hounds  j 
but  they  have  a  Right  to  do  it,  and  fome  of  them  do 
it ;  therefore  a  dilcreet  Nobleman  chufes  rather  to 
conAne  himfelf  within  the  Limits  of  his  Fief,  than  to 
be  expofed  to  the  Inconveniencies  which  commonly  at¬ 
tend  thofe  Irruptions  ;  or  if  they  be  made  unawares, 
fome  Excufes  made  in  a  polite  Manner  to  the  Lord  of 
the  Fief,  on  which  they  have  been  made,  is  a  compe¬ 
tent  Satisfaction,  provided  chat  happens  but  feldom. 
In  the  whole  Kingdom  of  France  none  are  more  jea¬ 
lous  of  the  Right  of  Hunting  than  my  Countrymen 
the  Brittons  •,  Difputes  occaAoned  thereby  have  often 
been  decided  by  the  Sword  ;  and  fuch  a  Dilpute  was 
the  fatal  Origin  of  all  my  Misfortunes. 

The  Englijh  have  alfo  Laws  and  Charters  of  the 
Forett,  and  Laws  and  Regulations  for  the  Preferva- 
tion  of  the  Game,  &V. 

By  a  Statute  in  33  Henry  VIII.  it  is  enatted,  that 
no  Perfon  Aioot  with,  or  keep  in  his  Houfe  any  Crofs- 
Bow,  or  Stone-Bow,  Hand-Gun  or  Hagbut,  under 
die  Length  of  one  Yard  *,  unlefs  he  have  Lands  of 
the  yearly  Value  of  100/.  on  Pain  of  a  Forfeiture  of 
10/.  for  every  Offence  ;  nor  fhall  any  Perfon  travel 
with  a  Crofs-Bow  bent,  or  Gun  charged  ;  or  Aioot 
within  a  Quarter  of  a  Mile  of  a  City  or  Town,  ex¬ 
cept  at  a  dead  Mark,  or  in  Defence  of  his  Houfe, 
under  the  like  Forfeiture,  to  be  divided  between  the 
King  and  the  Profecutor.  None  under  the  Degree 
of  a  Baron  Aiall  Aioot  with  a  Hand-Gun  within  a 
City  or  Town  ;  or  fhoot  at  any  Fowl  whatever  with 
Hail-Shot ;  on  the  fame  Forfeiture.  Id.  Stat. 

■  Any  Perfon  (hooting  in  the  Night-time,  or  dif- 
guifed,  fhall  be  deemed  a  Felon,  if  he  deny  ;  it  he 
confefs,  lie  is  Aneablc  at  the  next  general  Seflion, 
x  Hen.  VII. 

None  Aiall  kill  or  take  Pheafants  or  Partridges, 
witli  any  Net  or  Engine  in  the  Night-time,  on  For¬ 
feiture  of  20  s.  for  every  Pheafant,  and  ioj.  for  every 
Partridge,  33  Eliz. 

None  Aiall  hunt  or  hawk  with  Spaniels  in  ftanding 
Corn,  or  before  it  be  (hocked,  unlefs  on  his  own 
Ground;  on  the  Penalty  of  40  s.  Half  to  the  King* 
and  the  other  Half  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Ground. 

He  that  is  conviftcd  of  killing  or  taking  aPhealant, 
Partridge,  Duck,  Heron,  Hare,  or  other  Game 1  or 
of  taking  ordellroying  the  Eggs  of  Swans,  Pheafants, 
or  Partridges,  Aiall  pay  20  s.  for  every  fuch  Fowl, 
Hare,  G?c.  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Poor,  1  Jac.  I. 

Every  Perfon  conviftcd  to  have  kept  a  Grey-hound 
Dog,  or  Net,  to  kill,  or  take  Deer,  Hare,  Pheafant, 
or  Pat  ridge,  unlefs  lie  have  Inheritance  of  1  oiftr 
Annum,  a  Leafe  for  Life  of  31 1.  per  /'bin urn,  or  be 
worth  200/.  in  Goods,  or  be  the  Son  of  a  Knight, 
or  Heir  apparent  of  an  Efquirc,  Aiall  pay  40/.  lor  the 
Ufe  aforeiaid.  Nor  Aiall  any  fell,  or  buy  to  fdl 
again,  any  Deer,  Hare,  Phcaiant,  or  Partridge,  on 
Pain  of  40  .r.  Idem.  Stat . 

The  L.ortl  of  a  Manor,  or  one  having  Inheritance 
of  40  /.  per  Ann.  Freehold  of  10  /.  or  Goods  worth 

400  /,  or  their  Servants  liccnlcd  bv  them,  may 
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pheafants  or  Partridges*  within  their  own  Lands,  or 
Precincts,  in  the  Day-time,  between  Michaelmas  and 
Chriflmas ,  7  Jac.  I. 

No  Layman,  who  has  no  Lands  or  40  s .  per  An¬ 
num*  nor  Clerk,  who  has  not  10/.  Revenue,  fhall 
•  keep  any  Grey-hound,  Hound*  Ferret,  Net,  or  En¬ 
gine,  to  deftroy  Deer,  Hare,  Conies,  or  other  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Game ;  on  Pain  of  a  Year’s  Imprifonment, 

13  7ac*  ^ 

They  that  kill  and  take  away  Red,  or  Fallow  Deer, 
without  Confent  of  the  Owner,  fhall  forfeit  20/.  to 
be  taken  by  Diftrefs  5  one  half  to  the  Owner,  and  the 
other  to  the  Informer.;  or  for  Want  of  fuch  Diftrefs, 

'  fuflfer.  a  Year’s  Imprifonment,  1 3  Car.  II. 

Lords  of  Manors,  or  other  Royalties,  not  under  the 
.  Degree  of  Efquire,  may  Commiflion  one  or  more 
Game-Keepers,  who  may  feize  all  Dogs,  Guns,  Bows, 
of  Perlons  not  having  Eftates  of  1 00  /.  per  An¬ 
num*  Freehold,  or  150/.  Leafehold,  or  are  not  Sons 
and  Heirs  of  Efquires ;  and  deftroy,  or  convert  fuch 
Guns,  (Ac;  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Lord,  22  Car.  II. 

If  any  enter  a  Coney-Warren,  though  not  inclofed, 
and .  chafe .  or  kill  Conies,  he.  ftialf  forfeit  treble  Da¬ 
mages,  and  be  .imprifoned  three  Months  :  And  they 
that  kill  Conies-  in*  the  Niglit-time,  upon  the  Borders 
of '  Warrens,  or  Grounds  ufed  for  keeping-  Conies, 
fhall  be  amerced  at  the  Difcretion  of  the  Juftice  of 
Peace,  in  any  Sum,  not  exceeding  10  j.  Id.  Stat. 

He  who  unlawfully  hunts,  takes  in  .Toils,  kills,  or. 
takes  away  any  Deer,  in  any  Foreft,  Chafe,  Park, 
Purlieu,-  dr  other  inclofed  Ground,  or  fhall  be  aiding 
or  afiifting  therein,  fhall  forfeit'  30  /.  for  every  Deer 
killed,  taken,  or  even  wounded and  20  /.  tho’  none 
fhall  be  wounded  or  taken,  to  be  levied  by  Diftrefs, 

3  IVtlL  and  Mary.  And  if  the  Keeper  of  the  Foreft, 
(Ac.  be  an  Offender  herein,  or  be  aiding  thereto,  he 
fhall  forfeit  50  /.  5  Geo.  I. 

In  Cafe  any  Hare,  Partridge,  Pheafant,  Fifli, 
Fowl,  or  other  Game,  fhall  be  found  in  any  Offender’s 
Houfe,  he  fhall  forfeit  a  Sum  not  lefs  than  5  s.  nor 
more  than  20,  to  be  levied  by  Diftrefs ;  or  in  Want 
thereof,  be  committed  to  the  Houfe  of  Corre&ion, 
for  a  Space  of  Time  not  greater  than  a  Month,  nor 
leis  than  ten  Days.  And  not  qualified  by  Law,  fhall 
keep,  or  ufe  any  Bows,  Grey -hounds,  Setting-Dogs, 
Ferrets,  Tumblers,  Snares,  (Ac.  lie  fhall  be  fubjedt  to 
the  fame  Penalties. 

If  any  Higler,  Chapman,  Carrier,  Inn-keeper,  or 
Vidtualler,  fhall  have  in  his  Keeping,  any  Flare, 

.  Pheafant,  Partridge,  Heath  Game,  or  Growfe,  not 
put  in,  his  Hands  by  Perfons  -qualified  by  Law,  he 
•  fhall  •  forfeit  5 /.  for  every  fuch  Hare,  (Ac.  half  to 
the  Informer,  and  half  to  the  Poor,  levied  by  Diftrefs ; 


or  for  Want  thereof*  be  Tent  to  the  Houfe  of  Correct 
tion  for  three  Months,  5  Ann*. 

Perfons  not  qualified  for  keeping  Grfcy-hounds, 
Lurchers,  Setting-Dogs,  or  Engines  to  deftroy  Game 
or  Game-Keepers,  who  under  Colour  of  their  Office 
and  fell  Game,  without  their  Matter’s  Know¬ 
ledge,  are  liable  to  the  like  Penalty,  Id.  Stat. 

No  Lord  of  a  Manor  to  appoint  more  than  one 

Game-Keeper,  and  Lis  Name  to  be  enter’d  with  the 

Clerk  of  the  Peace,  who  is  to  give  a  Certificate 

thereof;  otherwife  he  is  liable  to  the  Penalties  a- 
gainft  Hlglers,  5  Anna. 

,  I  any  Hare,  Pheafant,  fcfr.  be  foufid  in  the  Pott 

,  lelfion  of  aPeifon  not  qualified;  unlefs  he  be  enti- 

tlcd  to  it  by  feme  Perfon  that  is  qualified ;  the  fame 

1  ffiall  be  adjudged  an  etfpofmg  it  to  Sale.  —  Perfons 

deftroymg  a.  Hare  m  the  Night,  fhall  incur  the  For- 
feiture  of  5  /.  5  Ann*. 

No  Lord  of  a  Manor  fhall  appoint  a  Game-Keeper. 

:  With  Power  to  kill  or  deftroy  Game,  unlefs  he  be 
truly  a  Servant,  of  fuch  Lord*  or  be  immediately  en> 
P.ioyea  .  to  kill  Game  for  the  foie  Ufe  of  fuch  Lord  i 
-  Nor  fhall  any  Lord  authorize  a  Perfon  not  qualified* 
fo.  keep  or  ufe  Guns,  Grey-hounds,  (Ac.  and  fuch 
Perfons  as  fhall  be  found  offending  in  either  of  thefe 
Points.,  fhall  for  every  Offence,  fine  5  /.  3  Geo;  L 

Laftly,. if  any  Perfon  enter  a  Park,  Paddock,  or 
other  inclofed  Ground*  where  Deer  are  ufually  kept- 
wilfully  wound  or  kill  any  Red  or  Fallow  Deer* 

he.  fhall  be  tranfported  to  the  Plantations  for  feven 
Years,  5  Geo.  I. 

The  Laws  of  the  Norman  Kings  of  England*  were 
ltill  more  fevere  than  all  the  aforemention’d.  Fof 
JV tlliam  the  Conqueror,  decreed,  the  Eyes  of  any  Per¬ 
fon  to  be  pulled  out,  who  took  either  a  Buck  or  Bodr, 
William  Rufus  makes  the  dealing  of  a  Doe  a  hang¬ 
ing  Matter :  The  taking  of  a  Hare  was  fined  at  26  s, 
and  a  Coney  at  10  s.  Eadmer  adds,  that  fifty  Perfons 
of  Fortune  being  apprehended  by  that  laft  Prince,  for' 
killing  his  Bucks,  were  forced  to  purge  themfelves  by 
the  Fire  of  Ordeal ,  &c*  7 

Henry  I.  made  no  Diftindlion  between  him  who 
killed  a  Man,  and  a  Buck ;  and  punifhed  thofe  who 
deftroyed  the  Game,  tho’  not  in  the  Foreft,  either 
by  Forfeiture  of  their  Goods,  or  Lofs  of  Limbs  5 

though  Henry  II.  remitted  it  for  a  temporal  Im- 
prifonment. 

Richard  I.  revived  the  old  Difcipline  of  Gelding 
and  pulling  out  the  Eyes  of  thofe  convicted  of 
Hunting  in  the  Foreft :  But  he  afterwards  relaxed  a 
little,  and  was  contented  to  make  fuch  Convids  ab^ 
jure  the  Realm,  or  be  committed*  or  pay  a  Fine. 


HTDRAULI CK  S  and  HTD  RO  STATI C  K  S 


HYDRA  CLICKS  (from  the  Greek* 

founding  Water)  is  that  Part  of  Staticks,  Which 
connuers  the  Motion  of  Fluids,  and  particularly  Water ; 
wit  1  the  Application  thereof  in  artificial  Water-works.  To 
ydraulicks  belong  not  only  the  condudlingand  railing  of 
ater,  with  the  con  ft  rutting  of  Engines  for  thofe  Pur- 
po  es ;  but  alfo  the  Laws  of  Motion  of  fluid  Bodies. 

Jydrostatjcks  explain  the  Equilibrium  of  Fluids, 
r  tie  Gwitation,  of  Fluids  at  reft  5  upon  removing 
jat  Equilibrium,  Motion  enfues  ;  and  here  Hydraulicks 

commence.  • 


ydraulicks ,  therefore,  fuppofc  Ilydrojla ticks ;  which 
frVc<?  n?c  t0  begin  this  Tread fe  by  liydrofiaticks  \  and 
Zci  1  by  proving  again!!  the  vulgar  Opinion  of 
a  •  ^eols,  that  all  the  fenfible  Elements,  viz.  the 
»  the  Water,  and  the  Earth,  and  all  heavy  Bodies, 
ponderous  in  their  proper  Places,  /.  ’e.  the  Wa- 
,  ^  hea,  in  its  Bed  ;  and  a  Stone,  or  any  other 
]»Wi.  placed  on  the  Earth,  have  a  gravitating 

1  OP  I  A  ..  1  .1  itt  1  w 


'orce,  or  Gravit 
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according 


vity  in  that  elementary  Region  which  Ariftotie*  Lib.  4, 

de  Ca'lo ,  c.  4.  feems  to  infinuate ;  and  which  I  prove  in 
the  following  Manner. 

Thofe  Bodies  have  a  gravitating  Force  in  their  proper 
Places,  which  being  comprefled  by  the  fubtile  Matter, 
can  fcarcc  be  removed  from  that  Place,  in  which  the 
Ratio  o f  Gravity  feems  to  be  placed.  But  the  fenfw 
ble  Elements,  and  all  heavy  Bodies,  comprefled  by  the 
fubtile  Matter,  can  fcarcc  be  removed  from  their  Place ; 
as  it  appears  in  Water,  Earth,  (Ac.  which  cannot  btf 
raifcd  upward  without  Difficulty  :  —  Therefore  the  fen- 
fiblc  Elements,  and  all  other  heavy  Bodies,  have  a 
gravitating  Force  in  their  proper  Place,  For  the  Water 
of  the  Sea,  by  its  Gravity,  docs  no  lefs  comprds  its  Bed, 
than  Water  contained  in  a  Vcflcl,  comprefles  by  its  Gra¬ 
vity,  the  Bottom  of  that  Vcflcl ;  but  it  is  confirmed  by 
repeated  Experiments,  that  Water  contained  in  a  VclTcl* 
gravitates  on  its  Bottom ;  and  that  the  Water  which  oc¬ 
cupies  that  Bottom,,  is  prefled  by  the  ocher  Water  over 
it.  Whence  if  the  Side  of  a  Vcflcl  full  of  Water  be  per¬ 
forated  near  its  Bafc,  the  greater  is  the  Quantity  of  the 
Water  contained  in  that  Vafe,  the  further  will  it 
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flow  through  that  Hole*,  therefore,  &c. 

To  this  it  will  be  obje&ed,  firft,  that  a  heavy  Body, 
as  Lead,  has  lefs  Weight  in  Water  than  in  the  Air  ;  fince 
"Water  diminifhes  very  near  a  twelfth  Part  of  the 
Weight  of  the  Lead  ;  and  takes  off,  likewife,  very  near 
a  ninth  Part  of  the  Weight  of  Copper ;  fo  that  if  the 
Weight  of  the  Body,  and  that  of  the  Water,  be  equal  ; 
that  Body  will  be  found  to  have  no  Gravity  in  the  Wa¬ 
ter:  .And  therefore  Water  has  no  Gravity  in  its  proper 
Place. 

I  anfwer,  that  what  has  deceived  moft  Philofophers, 
on  this  Point,  is,  that  they  made  no  Diftindtion  between 
an  abfolute  and  relative  Gravity. 

We  call  abfolute  Gravity ,  that  whereby  a  Body  is 
heavy  in  itfelf,  or  tends  downwards :  And  a  relative 
one,  that  whereby  a  Body  is  heavy  with  Refpedt  to 
our  Senfes ;  therefore  Lead  lofes  a  twelfth  Part  of  its  re¬ 
lative  Gravity  in  the  Water,  becaufe  we  feel  it  lighter  of  a 
twelfth  Parti  but  it  lofes  nothing  of  its  abfolute  Gravity. 

If  I  be  afked  why  Lead  lofes  almoft  a  twelfth  Part 
of  its  Gravity  in  the  Water?  I’ll  anfwer,  that  the 
Reafon  of  this  Phenomenon  is  very  eafy,  viz.  that  a 
Mafs  of  Lead  is  almoft  twelve  Times  heavier  than  a 
Mafs  of  Water  of  the  fame  Volume,  or  Magnitude  ; 
whence  that  the  Water  may  be  in  an  Equilibrium 
with  the  Lead,  its  Volume  muft  be  twelve  Times 
greater  than  that  of  the  Lead.  —  Hence  if  a  wooden 
Beam  be  as  ponderous  as  an  equal  Volume  of  Water,  in 
whatever  Place  it  fhall  be  put  in  the  Water,  there  it  will 
remain,  without  rifing  higher,  or  defending  lower  ;  and 
will  have  the  Effect  ot  a  Volume  of  Water,  which  are 
in  an  Equilibrium,  with  Parcs  equal  and  lemblable  to  it. 

But  it  that  Wood  be  much  lighter  than  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  v.  gr.  twice,  thrice,  four  Times,  five  Times,  fix 
Times,  £bV.  lighter  than  the  Water,  it  will  take  up 
half,  a  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  or  a  fixth  Parc  of  its  Weight 
ot  the  Water.  The  fame  as  a  Boat  only  full  of  Air,  fcarce 
penetrates  a  fixth  Part  of  its  Weight  of  Water  ;  but  if  it  be 
loaded  with  Sand,  Stones,  or  Men,  together  with  the  Air, 
fo  that  the  whole  Mafs  of  the  Boat,  Men,  Air,  and  Sand, 
approaches  the  Gravity  of  an  equal  Volume  of  Water, 
the  Boat  will  he  depreffed  lower ;  but  if,  at  Jaft,  it  be 
too  much  loaded,  and  grows  heavier  than  an  equal  Mafs 
of  Water,  it  will  be  ready  to  fink. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  a  Glafs  Bottle  full  of  Air, 
which  reprefents  fometimes  a  human  Figure  (fig.  12.) 
for  that  Bottle  being  put  in  a  Tube  or  Pipe  of  Glafs,  full 
of  Water,  as  it  is  fomewhat  lighter  than  a  femblable  Vo¬ 
lume  of  Water,  fome  Part  thereof  is  feen  above  the 
Water.  But  its  having  a  very  fmall  Hole  on  the 
Side  ;  if  while  it  is  in  the  Water,  fome  of  the  Air  be 
pumped  out,  to  make  Room  for  as  much  Water  ; 
then,  by  the  fingle  Compreflion  of  the  Finger  on  the 
Orifice  of  the  Pipe,  it  will  happen  that  more  Water 
fhall  enter  the  Bottle  through  the  Hole  on  the  Side, 
and  deprefs  it  more  down  towards  the  Bottom  of  the 
Tube  :  But  if  the  Finger  be  removed,  the  Air  left  in 
the  Figure,  will,  by  its  claftick  Virtue,  thruft  out  the 
little  Quantity  of  Water,  which  had  enter’d  through 
the  Hole,  and  the  Figure  being  again  render’d  thereby 
lighter  than  an  equal  Volume  of  Water,  will  return 
upwards.  But  if  fo  much  Air  be  pumped  from  it, 
as  to  make  Room  for  a  greater  Quantity  of  Water, 
then  it  will  defeend  of  its  own  proper  Weight  to  the 
Bottom  of  the  Tube,  ami  not  alccnd  to  the  1'op  but  by 
pumping. 

There  are  alio  other  Glafs  Bottles,  from  which  a 
greater  or  Ids  Quantity  of  Air  lias  been  taken  out, 
which  being  likewife  inciofed  in  a  Tube  full  of  Water, 
where  the  Water  grows  thicker,  by  Cold,  afeend  and 
defeend,  if  the  Water,  thro*  Heat,  be  rarified  *,  whereby 
the  Degree  oi  I  Irat  may  be  known  at  any  Time.  But 
1*11  fpeak  of  the  thermometer^  or  Inflrument  proper  to 
mealure  the  Degrees  of  Heat,  in  another  Place.  There¬ 
fore,  fo  often  as  a  Body  is  much  more  heavy,  as  often 
it  is  precipitated  downwards  ;  but  it  only  lofes  as  much 
of  its  relative  Gravity,  as  the  like  Volume  of  Water 
is  fufpended  over  it,  v.  g.  Copper,  which  is  nine 
Times  heavier  than  Water,  loles  a  ninth  Part  of  its 
Weight,  as  Gold  lofes  a  nineteenth  Part.  Therefore, 
if  you  fufpend  Gold  in  open  Air,  and  afterwards  put 
it  into  Water,  while  it  remains  oi  the  liune  Weight 


fufpended  in  the  Air,  you  may  obferve,  that  a  ninri 

.  „  1  c  ...I  •  ^  ^^tlft  be  taken  off 

to  make  of  it  an  Equilibrium  with  the  Water  ’ 

In  this  Manner  you’ll  eafily  difeover,  how  much  ,11 

Sorts  of  Bodies  are  heavier  -than  Water,  For  Gold 

nineteen  Times  heavier  than  the  fame  Volume  of  tl* 

Water  of  the  River  Seine  at  Paris  ,  Quickfilver  almoft 

fourteen  Times  5  Lead  almoft  twelve  *  Silver  ten  Tim 

and  a  thirtieth  ;  Copper  nine  Times  ;  Tin  almoft  f 

ven  Times  and  a  half ;  white  Marble  almoft  thre* 

Times  ;  common  Stone  almoft  twice  *,  but  Wine  a  fif 

teenth  Part ;  Wax  a  twentieth  ;  and  laftly,  Oil  a  twdfVi 

Part  lefs  ponderous  than  Water.  1 

From  all  thefe  it  appears,  why  thofe  Bodies  whic’i 
were  of  equal  Weight,  while  in  the  Air,  lofe  their  Eqri 
librium  when  weighed  in  Water.  For  if  Lead  and  Coo¬ 
per,  while  fufpended  in  the  Air,  are  equal  in  Weight 
as  the  Volume  of  the  Lead  muft  be  lefs  than  that  of 
the  Copper,  fince  Lead  is  heavier  than  Copper,  jf  thev 
be  put  into  Water,  the  Lead  fhall  occupy ’a  Icfter 
Space  than  Copper  of  the  fame  Weight ;  whence  it 
will  be  ballanced  by  ,  a  leffer  Mafs  of  Water;  and 
thereby  be  heavier  than  Copper*,  tho’  while  in  the 
Air  it  was  in  an  Equilibrium  with  it. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  a  Diver  does  not  feel  the 
Weight  of  the  Superincumbent  Water;  and  that  a  Paj] 
full  of  Water,  can  be  eafily  moved  here  and  there,  while 
it  remains  in  the  Well ;  tho’  out  of  it,  it  feels  very  heavy- 

and  therefore,  that  Water  does  not  gravitate  in  nl 
proper  Place. 

I  anfwer  this  Obje&ion,  by  obferving,  that  a  Diver 
does  not  feel  the  Weight  of  the  fuperincumbent ‘Water 
bccaufe  all  the  Parts  of  the  Water,  fuftain  mutually 
one  another  in  an  Equilibrium,  not  only  according 
to  their  perpendicular  Lines,  but  likewife  according  to 
their  oblique  ones.  For,  1.  Who  would  deny,  that 
they  are  in  an  Equilibrium,  according  to  their  perpendi¬ 
cular  Lines  ?  Since  it  is  the  Nature  of  Liquids,  that 
if  they  be  divided  by  our  Imagination  into  feveral  equal 
Columns,  all  thofe  Columns,  by  Reafon  of  the  Fluidity 
of  their.  Parts,  will  mutually  counterpoifc  one  another; 
for  if  one  of  them  defeends,  the  neighbouring,  and 
adjacent  ones  muft  afeend  *,  as  when  a  Weight  put  in 
one  Side  of  a  Ballance  delcends,  that  in  the  other  Side 
of  the  fame  Ballance  muft  afeend  ;  for  there  is  no  greater 
Reafon  that  a  Column  fhould  conquer  another,  than  of 
its  being  conquer’d  by  it.  2.  By  Reafon  of  the  fame 
Fluidity  of  the  Water,  thofe  Parts  which  arc  fuperincum- 
bent  on  the  Head  of  the  Diver,  arc  countcrpoifcd,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  oblique  Lines,  by  thofe  which  are  on  his 
Sides:  Likewife  thofe  which  environ  his  Body,  are  flip- 
ported  by  others  placed  round  them.  Whence  it  hap¬ 
pens,  that  their  Weight  is  felt  neither  on  the  Head  of 
the  Diver,  nor  on  his  Sides. 

For  the  fame  Reafon,  a  Pail  full  of  Water  is  eafily 
rais’d  from  the  Bottom  of  a  Well,  as  far  as  the  Super¬ 
ficies  of  the  Water  of  the  Well,  bccaufe  it  is  flip- 
ported  by  an  equal  Volume  of  Water,  as  by  a  Coun- 
terpoife  placed  in  another  equal  Column  *,  and  not  be¬ 
caufe  Water  has  no  Gravity,  otherwile  it  would  not  be 
ponderous  in  a  Velfel,  bccaufe  when  a  Hand  is  plunged 
into  it,  it  feels  no  Gravity,  which,  notwithftanding,  a 
daily  Experience  proves  to  be  falle. 

But  what  is  more  furprizing  in  this  Place,  and  which 
no  Body  would  believe,  if  it  was  not  demonftrated  by  cer¬ 
tain  and  evident  Experiments,  and  is,  notwi ch (land¬ 
ing,  the  whole  Foundation  of  flydroftaticks ,  is,  that 
Fluids  prefs  upon  fubjedt  Bodies,  according  to  their  per¬ 
pendicular  Altitude,  and  according  to  their  Latitude  or 
Breadth  ;  having,  notwithftanding  Regard  to  the  Bale; 
which  I  prove  in  the  Manner  following. 

The  Gravity  of  Fluids,  is  to  be  ellimarcd  according 
to  their  Altitude,  Regard  being  had  to  their  Bafe,  d 


Uiu  V  UllCI  UU  i  WHICH  me  Wl  1-  1UIU.1.  *  \ 

vend  Vcflels  or  Tubes  of  the  fame  Altitude  (fig-  J3 
H,  15*  ,16.)  be  filled  with  Water,  and  in  the  Bottom 
of  every  one  of  them  fhould  be  made  an  equal  Apu- 
ture,  and  every  Aperture  flopp’d  in  the  fame  Mann<a  * 
all  the  Corks  which  flop  thofe  Apertures  muft  be  equally 


* 
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(V  nno  whether  the  Tubes  be  placed  in  a  perpendicular 
vtmner  fas  a  b  fig.  13.)  or  inclined  (as  c  d,  fig.  14.)  or 
Anally  wide  in  the  Form  of  a  Column  or  Cylinder,  as 
«P  (j  ,j.  or  broader  at  one  End  like  a  Cone  or 
aS,  1  If  fig.  k.  or  gb.  fig.  16.)  So  that  if  there 
U'wanted  an'  hundred  Pound  Weight  to  fupport  the 
“e.  „r  contained  in  the  greater  Tubes,  14,  or  15,  or 
W‘  ,iie  pime  Force  or  Weight  muft  be  fixed  at  the 

,  Ballance,  to  fupport  with  an  Iron-wire  or  finall 
r  Vd  the  Cork  of  the  narrower  Tube  a  b ,  fig.  i3. 

}\ch  Cork  ferves  as  a  Bafe,  which  is  preffed  by  the 
^ater _ Therefore  Fluids  are  ponderous  according -to 

thMv^P roof  is  confirmed  by  this  Experiment:  Let  the 
T»h!  A  B  c  D,  fig.  1 7-  be  wider  at  Bottom,  and  nar- 
ver  axop,  I  fay*  that  the  Bottom  C  D  is  no  Iefs 
by  the  Water  contained  in  that  Tube,  than  if 
K p  vpfiel  was  equally  wide  every  where,  as  S  T  D  C, 
f  the  fame  Figure.  Which  to  demonftrate,  the  Sides 

°Al>  Bz,  muft  be  carriec*  inco  ^  anc*  F  ’  and  afterwards, 
he  Fart  of  the  Bafe  EC  is  to  be  divided  into  the  equal 

Parts  E  »h  nP  (lc‘  buc  *n  ^ucb  a  Manner»  that  the 
T  ^fitudc  or  Breadth  of  every  one  fhould  not  exceed  half 

rhe  Altitude  of  the  Tube  BA,  or  EF.  Which  done, 
if  Ep  he  taken  equal  to  the  firft  Part  Em,  it  maybe 
lliewn  that  the  Column  E  i  prefles  equally  the  Bottom 
of  the  Veffel,  as  die  Column  pA  5  for  if  you  conceive 
the  Line  /  /,  ns  a  Ballance  of  equal  Members,  n  being 
the  Fulcrum  thereof  in  the  right  Line  A  E  ;  and  at  one 
of  its  Extreihecies,  /,  be  lhfpended  the  Weight  <v,  kept 
in  Equilibrium  by  the  Point  i  of  the  Side  of  the  VefleJ, 
which  is  the  other  Extremity  of  the  Ballance,  certainly 
the  Fulcrum  n  will  fuftain  both  the  Weight  v,  and  the 
Refiftance  of  the  Point  i  equal  to  the  Weight  v ,  and 
confequently  will  carry  twice  the  Weight  of  v. 

Then  let  it  be  imagined  that  the  Water  of  the  Column 
A  p,  has  the  fame  Effect  on  %the  Bottom  p  E ,  the 
Weight  r  has  on  the  Arm  u  l  \  therefore,  as  the  Point 
i  of  the  Side  of  the  Vafe  hinders  the  Weight  r  from  de¬ 
fending,  likewife  the  Part  h  i  hinders  rhe  Water  of  the 
Column  A p,  from  forcing-  upwards  the  Water  of  the 
Column  E  /,  and  therefore  that  Column  E  /  will  by  its 
Refiftance  prefs  as  much  the  Bottom,  as  the  Column  A p 
prefles  p  E  in  gravitating. 

In  the  fame  Manner  the  Part  of  the  Bafe  m  q ,  is  as 
much  preffed  by  the  Column  /  q,  as  the  Part  E  m  by 
the  Column  E  /,  i.  e.  as  much  as  the  Part  p  E  is  preffed 
by  the  Column  p  A :  And  thus  the  whole  Bafe  is  as 
much  prefled  by  the  Water  contained  in  the  Vafe  D  B 
AC,  as  it  fhould  be  preffed  by  the  Water  filling  up  the 
wnolc Vcffcl  ST  DC,  which  was  to  be  demon ftrated. 

Note,  That  the  Fluidity  of  the  Water,  is  the  Caufe 
that  the  Column  A  />  excrcifes  its  Strength  on  the 
Column  E  /  ^  for  if  the  Water  fhould  be  frozen,  thofc 
Columns  fhould  have  no  Power  over  one  another  ; 
therefore  what  we  jay  of  the  Water  cannot  be  applied 
to  Ice. 

To  confirm  and  illuftrate  this  Dodtrine  of  the  Prc fibre 
of  the  Fluids,  in  the  ratio  of  the  Bafe  and  Altitude, 
provide  a  mctallick  Vcffcl,  fo  contrived  as  that  the  Bot¬ 
tom  may  be  moveable,  and  to  that  End  fitted  in  the 
Cavity  of  the  Vcffcl  with  a  Rim  of  wet  Leather,  to  Hide 
without  letting  any  Water  pafs  :  Then  through  a  Hole 
in  the  Top  apply  fucccfilvely  fevcral  Tubes  of  equal  Al¬ 
titudes,  but  different  Diameters.  Laftly,  fhflcning  a 
String  to  the  Beam  of  a  Ballance,  and  fixing  the  other 
End.  by  a  little  Ring  to  the  moveable  Bottom  ;  put 
Weights  in  the  other  Scale,  till  they  be  fu/ficient  to  raife 
the  Bottom  :  Then  will  you  not  only  find  that  the  fame 
Weight  is  required,  what  Diameter  or  Magnitude  ibever 
the  lube  be  of  5  but  even  that  the  Weight  which  will 
'  'life  the  Bottom,  when  preffed  by  the  final  left  Tube, 

Will  raife  it  when  preffed  by  the  whole  Cylinder. 

1  he  moll  folicl  and  ponderous  Body,  which  near  the 
•Surface  of  the  Water  would  fink  with  great  Velocity, 
yct  d  plncctl  at  a  greater  Depth  than  twenty  Times  its 
1  hicknefs  will  not  fink,  unlcfs  affifled  by  the  Weight 
0l  thc  incumbent  Water, 

.  1  hus  im  merge  the  lower  Er.d  of  a  (lender  Glafs  Tube,  to  their  prrpcndicular  Lines  only,  but  likewife  according 
u\i]  ^  offcl  of  Mercury  *  then  flopping  the  upper  End  to  their  oblique  ones,  by  rea/bn  of  the  Fluidify  of  their 
v,lta  your  Finger,  you  will  by  that  Means  keep  about  Parts.  Therefore  the  Water  of  the  Tube*;  is  find  to  ad. 


half  an  Inch  of  that  ponderous  Fluid  fufpended  in  the 
Tube.  Laftly,1  keeping  the  Finger  thus,  immerge  the 
Tube  in  a  long  Glafs  of  Water,  till  the  little  Column  of 
Mercury  be  more  than  thirteen  or  fourteen  Times  its 
Length  under  Water  j  then  removing  the  Finger,  you 
will  find  that  the  Mercury  will  be  kept  fufpended  in  the 
Tube  by  the  Preffure  of  the  Water  upwards :  But  if  you 
raife  the  Tube  very  little  above  the  former  Station,  the 
Mercury  will  immediately  run  out ;  whereof,  if  before 
you  had  removed  the  Finger  from  the  Top,  you  had 
funk  the  Pipe  fo  low,  as  that  the  Mercury  were  twelve 
or  fourteen  Inches,  &c.  below  the  Surface  of  the  Water, 
the  Mercury  would  be  violently  forced  up,  and  make 
feveral  Afcents  and  Defcents  in  the  Tube,  till  it  had 
gained  its  former  Station,  according  to  the  Laws  of  fpe- 
cifick  Gravity.  - 

We  may  alfo  make  ufe  in  this  Place,  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  of  a  Siphon  ;  for  if  Water  be  put  in  a  Siphon  or 
indexed  Tube  (a  b  c  d  c.  fig.  18.)  though  one  Limb,  viz. 
ab ,  be  an  hundred  Times  larger  than  the  other,  viz.  c  d, 
the  Water  will  notwithftanding  remain  fufpended  in  both 
Limbs  at  the  fame  Altitude  ;  which  could  not  happen 
unlefs  Water  was  ponderous  according  to  its  Altitude, 
or  fhould  prefs  the  Point  e.  For  as  there  is  a  greater 
Volume  of  Water  in  the  larger  Limb,  it  fhould  force 
upwards  that  contained  in  the  fienderer  Limb,  which  is 
contrary  to  Experience.  Therefore  Water  and  other 
Liquors  gravitate  in  the  ratio  of  their  Altitude. 

Now  what  lias  been  obferved  in  the  Equilibrium  of 
Solids,  the  fame  is  found  in  Fluids.  For  then  the  Water 
muft  be  in  an  Equilibrium,  fince  on  one  Part  its  Volume, 
and  on  the  other  the  Ratio  of  its  Velocity  is  reciprocal ; 
which  is  the  Cafe  of  the  aforefaid  Experiment  of  the  Si¬ 
phon,  where  the  Volume  of  the  Water  contained  in  both 
Limbs,  and  the  Ratio  of  its  Velocity  are  reciprocal : 
For  when  you’ll  have  poured  a  hundred  Times  more 
Water  into  the  Tube  a  b ,  than  into  c  d,  when  that 
will  be  deprefied  towards  e  to  the  Height  of  an  Ounce 
or  Inch,  then  that  which  is  in  the  fienderer  Tube,  or 
the  Limb  c  d ,  will  rife  to  the  Altitude  of  an  hundred 
Ounces :  So  that  the  greater  is  the  Volume  of  Water  in 
the  larger  Tube,  the  greater  is  its  Velocity  in  the  le/Ter, 
by  reafon  of  the  Amplitude  of  each  Tube.  Therefore 
it  is  neceffary  that  the  Water  fhould  be  in  an  Equili¬ 
brium  in  both,  and  gravitate  equally  every  Way  on  the 
Point  e. 

This  is  fo  very  true,  that  if  there  be  Water  in  a  large 
Veffel  (fig.  19.)  and  the  two  Tubes  a  and  b  be  adapted 
to  it,  of  which  b  be  an  hundred  Times  thicker  than  a  ; 
Water  put  in  the  Tube  a  of  a  Pound,  will  be  equivalent 
to  the  Weight  of  an  hundred  Pounds  put  in  the  Tube  b . 
For  the  Force  or  Power  is  no  leis  in  the  Weight  of  one 
Pound,  for  it  to  raife  the  other  Weight  of  a  hundred 
Pounds  of  Water  in  the  Space  of  one  Ounce,  as  it  fhould 
happen  here,  than  it  is  in  the  hundred  Pounds,  to  raife 
one  Pound  in  the  Space  of  one  Ounce. 

Hence,  if  a  fmall  Tube  or  Pipe  be  adapted  to  the 
Orifice  of  a  Hog’s  Bladder  (fig.  20.)  which  is  an  hundred 
Times  narrower  than  the  Circumference  of  the  Bladder, 
as  the  Wind  blows  through  that  fmall  Tube  into  the 
Bladder,  has  an  hundred  Times  a  greater  Velocity  of  Mo¬ 
tion,  in  the  fmall  Tube  than  in  the  Bladder,  for  though 
rhe  Wind  or  Breach  confidered  in  itfelf,  has  only  the 
Force  of  one  Pound,  it  is  notwithftanding  a  Weight  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  Weight  of  a  hundred  Pounds j  and  if  the 
Bladder  be  preffed  by  a  ninety-nine  Pounds  Weight,  that 
Weight  will  bo  lifted  up  by  the  finglc  Breath  of  the  Mouth 
introduced  through  that  Pipe  into  the  Bladder.  Not- 
withflanding  that  fevcral  imagine,  that  the  Water  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Tube/?,  fig.  19,  and  which  has  the  Force 
of  one  Pound,  is  only  ponderous  on  the  Part  which  is 
immediately  under  it.  For  the  Propriety  of  Liquids  in- 
doled  in  Vcftels  is  fuefi,  that  if  they  be  comp  re  fled  in 
any  Place ,  the  Force  of  the  Comprelfion  inclines  on 
every  Parc  of  the  Vcffcl  wherein  they  are  contained  ; 
whence  if  any  of  rhoje  Parts  cannot  bear  that  Force 
either  upwards  or  downwards,  or  on  rhe  Sides,  it  will 
prefently  break.  Hence  it  is,  what  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  that  Liquids  are  not  only  ponderous  according 
to 
to 
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not  only  on  the  Part  c  of  the  Vafe  fubjefl  to  it,  but 
like  wife  on  the  Orifice  of  the  Tube  b  ;  the  fame  as  the 
Water  of  the  lefierTube  in  the  Siphon  ab  edc,  fig.  18. 
fup ports  in  an  Equilibrium,  the  other  Water  contained 

in  the  larger  Limbs. 

It  may  be  obje£ted  to  this,  that  in  the  Siphon,  one 
Limb  whereof  is  very  narrow,  and-  the  other  very  wide, 
the  Water  in  the  narrower  Limb  is  fuftained  higher  than 
that  contained  in  the  broader  *,  and  therefore  Fluids  do 
not  always  gravitate  according  to  their  Altitude. 

I  anfwer,  that  the  Water  being  raifed  higher  in  the 
narrower  Tube  than  in  the  broader,  is  firft  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Texture  of  the  Parts,  whereby  the  fmail 
Fibres  of  the  Water  being  inferred  into  the  Meats  of  the 
Glafs  of  the  narrower  Tube,  adhere  to  its  Varieties  or 
Sides,  and  are  raifed  higher.  Befides,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Air  fuper-incumbent  on  the  Orifice  of  the  nar¬ 
rower  Tube,  pre!Tes  with  a  far  lefs  Force  the  Water 
inclofed  in  it,  than  that  contained  in  the  larger  Limb, 
having  a  much  more  free  Accefis  into  the  larger  Tube 

than  into  the  narrower. 

So  far  I  have  explained  the  Laws  of  Hydroflaticks ,  at 
prefent  Pll  pafs  to  thofe  of  Hydraulicks  ;  proceeding  af¬ 
terwards  to  the  Application  thereof  to  Practice,  as  to 
conducting  and  raifing  of  Water,  with  the  conftru&ing  of 
Engines  for  that  Purpofe. 

The  fir  ft  of  the  IJydraulick  Laws  of  Fluids ,  is,  that  the 
Velocity  of  a  Fluid,  as  Water  moved  by  the  Preffure  of 
a  fuperincumbent  Fluid,  as  Air,  is  equal  at  equal  Depths^ 
and  unequal  at  unequal  Depths,  for  the  Prefilire  being 
equal  at  equal  Depths,  the  Velocity  arifing  thence  muft 
be  fo  too,  and  vice  verfd  ;  yet  the  Velocity  does  not 
follow  the  fame  Proportion  as  the  Depth  ;  notwithftand- 
ing,  that  the  Preffure  whence  the  Velocity  arifes,  does 
increafe  in  the  Proportion  of  the  Depth.  But  here  the 
Quantity  of  the  Matter  is  concerned  ;  and  the  Quantity 
of  Motion  which  is  compounded  of  the  Ratio  of  the 
Quantity  and  Velocity  of  the  Matter  increafed  in  equal 
Times  as  the  Squares  of  the  Velocities. 

The  fecond  Law  is,  that  the  Velocity  of  a  Fluid, 
arifing  from  the  Preffure  of  a  fuper-incumbent  Fluid,  at 
any  Depth,  is  the  fame  as  that  which  a  Body  would 
acquire  in  falling  from  a  Height  equal  to  theDepth. 

The  third  Law  is,  that  if  two  Tubes  of  equal  Diame¬ 
ters  full  of  any  Fluid,  be  placed  any  how,  either  eredt  or 
inclined,  provided  they  be  of  the  fame  Altitude,  they 
will  difeharge  equal  Quantities  of  the  Fluid  in  equal 
Times.  That  Tubes  every  Way  equal,  fhould  under 
the  fame  Circumftances  empty  themfelves  equally  is 
evident;  and  that  the  Bottom  of  a  perpendicular  Tube 
is  preffed  with  the  fame  Force  as  that  of  an  inclined  one, 
when  their  Altitudes  are  equal,  has  already  been  fhewn  •, 
whence  it  cafily  follows,  that  they  muft  yield  equal 
Quantities  of  Water,  &V. 

The  fourth  is,  that  if  two  Tubes  of  equal  Altitudes, 
but  unequal  Apertures,  be  kept  full  of  Water  ;  the 
Quantities  of  Water  they  yield  in  the  fame  Time  will  be 
as  the  Diameters  ;  and  this  whether  they  be  eredt  or  any 
how  inclined.  Hence  if  the  Apertures  be  circular,  the 
Quantity  of  Water  emptied  in  the  fame  Time,  arc  in  a 

duplicate  Ratio  of  the  Diameters. 

This  Law,  Mariottc  obferves,  is  not  perfectly  agree¬ 
able  to  Experiment.  If  one  Diameter  be  double  the 
other,  the  Water  flowing  out  of  the  lead,  is  found  more 
than  a  Fourth  of  what  tlows  out  of  the  greateft.  But 
tins  muft  be  owing  to  fomc  accidental  Irregularities  in 
making  the  Experiments.  lVolfins  afciibcs  it  principally 
to  this  that  the  Column  of  Water  direttly  over  the 
Aperture,  is  fhortcr  than  that  next  the  Sides  or  Parieties 
of  the  Veflcl  ;  for  the  Water  in  its  Efflux,  forms  a  Kind 
of  Cavity  over  the  Aperture,  that  Part  immediately  over 
it  being  evacuated  firtl,  and  the  other  Water  not  run¬ 
ning  fait  enough  irom  the  Sides  to  fupply  it.  Now  this 
Cavity  or  Diminution  ol  Altitude,  being  greater  in  the 
greater  Tube  than  the  lefs  ;  hence  the  Prcfiure  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  pafs  out,  becomes  proportionably  lefs  in  the  greater 
Tube  than  in  the  lefs. 

The  fifth  Law  is,  that  if  the  Apertures  of  two  Tubes 
be  equal,  the  Quantity  of  Water  difeharged  in  the  fame 
Time  will  be  as  the  Velocities. 

The  fixth  is,  that  if  two  Tubes  have  equal  Apertures, 
and  unequal  Altitudes,  the  Quantity  of  Water  dilchargcd 


from  the  greater  Tube,  will  be  to  that  dilchargcd  from 
the  leffer  in  the  fame  Time  in  a  fiibduplicate  Ratio  of 
their  Altitudes.  Hence,  i .  The  Altitudes  of  Water  dif- 
charged  through  equal  Apertures,  will  be  in  a  duplicate 
Ratio  of  the  Waters  difeharged  in  the  fame  Time:  And 
as  the  Quantities  of  Water  are  as  the  Velocities  *  the 
Velocities  are  likewife  in  a  fubduplicate  Ratio  of  their 
Altitudes.  Hence,  2.  The  Ratio  of  the  Waters  dif- 
charged  by  two  Tubes,  together  with  the  Altitude  0f 
one  of  them  being  given  *,  we  have  a  Method  of  finding 
the  Altitude  of  the  other,  viz .  by  finding  a  fourth  pro. 
portional  to  the  three  given  Quantities ;  which  Propor- 
tional,  multiplied  by  itfelf,  gives  the  Altitude  required 
Hence  alfo,  3.  The  Ratio  of  the  Altitude  of  two  Tubes 
of  equal  Apertures  being  given,  as  alfo  the  Quantity  0f 
Water  difeharged  by  one  of  them  ;  we  have  a -Method 
of  determinating  the  Quantity  the  other  fhall  difeharge 
in  the  fame  Time.  Thus  to  the  given  Altitudes,  and 
the  Squares  of  the  Quantity  of  Water  difeharged  at  one 
Aperture,  find  a  fourth  Proportional.  The  fquare  Root 
of  this  will  be  the  Quantity  of  Water  required. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  the  Height  of  the  Tubes,  as  9  to  25, 
and  the  Quantity  of  Water  difeharged  at  one  of  them 
three  Inches ;  that  difeharged  by  the  other  will  =  V 
(9.  25  :  9)  =  v'  25  =  5- 

The  feventh  Law  is,  that  if  the  Altitudes  of  two 
Tubes  be  unequal,  and  the  Apertures  likewife  unequal, 
the  Quantities  of  Water  difeharged  in  the  fame  Time] 
will  be  a  Ratio  compounded  of  the  fimple  Ratio  of  the 
Apertures,  and  the  Subduplicate  one  of  the  Altitudes. 
And  hence  if  the  Quantities  of  Water  difeharged  in  the 
fame  Time  by  two  Tubes,  whofe  Apertures  and  Altitudes 
are  unequal,  be  equal ;  the  Apertures  are  reciprocally  as 
the  Roots  of  the  Altitudes,  and  the  Altitudes  in  a  reci¬ 
procal  Ratio  of  the  Squares  of  the  Apertures. 

The  eighth  is,  that  if  the  Altitudes  of  two  Tubes  be 
equal,  the  Water  will  flow  out  with  equal  Velocity,  how¬ 
ever  unequal  the  Apertures  be. 

The  ninth,  if  the  Altitudes  of  two  Tubes,  and  alfo 
their  Apertures  be  unequal,  the  Velocity  of  the  Waters 
difeharged  are  in  a  fubduplicate  Ratio  of  their  Altitudes. 
And  hence,  1.  As  the  Velocities  of  Waters  flowing  out 
at  equal  Apertures,  when  the  Altitudes  are  unequal,  arc 
alfo  in  a  fubduplicate  Ratio  of  the  Altitudes,  and,  as 
this  Ratio  is  equal,  if  the  Altitudes  be  equal  5  it  appears 
in  the  general,  that  the  Velocities  of  Water  flowing  out 
of  Tubes,  are  in  a  fubduplicate  Ratio  of  the  Altitudes. 
Hence  alfo,  2.  The  Squares  of  the  Velocities  are  as  the 
Altitudes. 

Mariotte  found  from  repeated  Experiments,  that  if  a 
Vefifel  has  a  Tube  fitted  to  it,  there  will  be  more  Water 
evacuated  through  the  Tube,  than  there  could  have 
been  in  the  fame  Time,  through  the  Aperture  of  the 
Vefifel  without  the  Tube  :  And  that  the  Motion  of  the 
Fluid  is  accelerated  fo  much  the  more,  as  the  Tube  is 
the  longer,  e.  gr.  the  Altitude  of  a  Vefifel  being  one 
Foot,  that  of  the  Tube  three  Feet,  and  the  Diamater 
of  the  Aperture  three  Lines ;  6  \  Scptiers  of  Water 
were  difeharged  in  the  Space  6f  one  Minute,  whereof, 
upon  taking  off*  the  Tube,  only  four  Scptiers  were  dil- 
charged.  Again,  when  the  Length  of  the  Tube  was 
fix  Feet,  anti  the  Diameter  of  the  Aperture  an  Inch, 
the  whole  Quantity  of  Water  run  out  in  thirty- feven 
Seconds  ;  but  cutting  off*  half  the  Tube,  the  Vefl’el  was 
not  evacuated  in  lefs  than  forty- five  Seconds  ;  and  taking 
it  quite  away,  in  lefs  than  ninety-five  Seconds. 

The  tenth  Law  is,  that  the  Altitudes  and  Apertures 
of  two  Cylinders  full  of  Water  being  the  fame;  one  of 
them  will  diichargc  double  the  Quantity  ol  Water  dis¬ 
charged  in  the  lame  Time  by  the  other  ;  if  the  lirft  be 
kept  continually  full,  while  the  other  runs  itfelf  empty. 
For  thc  Velocity  of  the  full  Vcfiel  will  be  equable,  am 
that  of  the  other  continually  retarded.  Now  it  is  de¬ 
mon  United,  that  if  two  Bodies  be  impelled  by  the  bmi’ 
Force,  and  the  one  proceeds  equably,  and  the  fccond  is 
equably  retarded;  by  that  Time  they  have  loft  all  their 
Motion,  the  one  has  moved  double  the  Space  or  tie 
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!\c  eleventh,  if  two  Tubes  have  the  fame  Altitiub* 
:qual  Apertures,  the  Time  wherein  they  will  empy 
lclvcs  will  be  in  the  Ratio  ol  their  Cafes, 
he  twelfth,  cylindrick  and  prifinaiick  Vdlcls  cm\  ) 
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themWves  by  this  Law,  that  the  Quantities  of  Water 
Spred  in  equal  Times,  decreafe  according  to  the  tm- 

r^theVelocity  of  the  defcending  Level,  is  continually 
j°r^r,ns  in  the  fub-duplicate  Ratio  of  the  decreafing 
SEd?:  But  the  Velocity  of  a  heavy  Body  dcfcend- 
ina,  increafes  in  the  fub-duplicate  Ratio  of  the  in- 

^ThfthirttM^h’is,  that  if  Water  defcending  through  a 
T  T  fpouts  up  on  an  Aperture,  whofe  Direftion  is 
*  -'li  it  will  rife  to  the  fame  Altitude,  at  which  the 
I  eve,  of  the  Water  in  the  V effd  does  ftand  ;  for  ftnce 
the  Direftion  of  the  Aperture  is  vertical,  the  Direftion 
of  the  Water  fpouting  through  it  will  be  lo  too  -,  confe- 
auently  the  Water  muft  rife  to  the  height  of  the  Le¬ 
vel  of  the  Water  in  the  Veffel 
The  fourteenth  Law  is,  that  Water  defcending 

through  an  inclin’d  Tube,  or  a  Tube  bent  in  any 
Manner,  will  fpout  up  through  a  perpendicular  Aper- 
cure  to  the  Height  at  which  the  Level  of  the  Water  in 

the  Veffel  Rands.  . 

The  fifteenth  Law  is,  that  the  Length  or  Dittances, 
to  which  Water  will  fpout,  either  through  an  inclined, 
or  a  horizontal  Aperture,  are  in  a  fub-duplicate  Ratio 
of  the  Altitudes  in  the  Veffel  or  Tube.  For  fince 
Water  lpouted  out  through  the  Aperture,  endeavours  to 
proceed  in  an  horizontal  Line-,  and  at  the  fame  Time 
by  the  Power  of  Gravity,  tends  downwards  in  Lines 
perpendicular  to  the  fame  *,  nor  can  the  one  Power 
hinder  the  other,  inafmuch  as  the  Directions  are  not 
contrary :  It  follows,  that  the  Water  will  arrive  at  the 
Line  propofed,  in  the  fame  Time  wherein  it  would 
have  arrived  at  it,  had  there  been  no  horizontal 
Impulfc  at  all.  Hence,  as  every  Body  projected,  ei¬ 
ther  horizontally,  or  obliquely,  in  an  unrefifting  Me¬ 
dium,  deferibes  a  Parabola  ;  Water  projected  either 
through  a  vertical  or  inclin’d  Spout,  will  deferibe  a 
Parabola.  Hence  we  have  a  Way  of  making  a  de¬ 
lightful  Kind  of  Water  Arbours  or  Arches,  viz.  by 
placing  feveral  inclined  Tubes  in  the  fame  right  Lines. 

On  thefe  Principles,  we’ll  form  feveral  Tlydraulick 
Engines,  for  the  Raifing,  &c.  of  Fluids,  as  Pumps , 
Siphons,  Fountains,  or  Jets  d'  eau,  See.  beginning  by 
Pumps. 

A  Pump,  Antlia ,  is  a  Machine  formed  on  the  Model 
of  a  Syringe,  for  the  Raifing  of  Water. 

Pumps  are  diltingui Hied  into  feveral  Kinds,  with  Re¬ 
gard  to  the  feveral  Manuel's  of  their  aCting,  as  the  Com¬ 
mon,  or  Sucking  Pump ,  Forcing  Pump ,  Ctefebes's  Pump, 
Chain  Pump ,  hare  Pump ,  Bur  Pump ,  &c. 

The  Common  or  Sucking  Pump ,  (fig.  23.)  is  that 
which  aCts  by  the  Prc flure  of  the  Air,  and  whereby  Wa¬ 
ter  is  rai fed  out  of  a  lower  into  a  higher  Place,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  32  Feet.  This  Pump  is  made  of  a  hollow  Cy¬ 
linder,  or  Barrel,  provided  of  any  folid  Matter,  ufually 
Wood,  and  ereCtcd  perpendicularly  in  a  Spring,  or  other 
Source  of  Water  ;  the  lower  Part  of  the  Cylinder  being 
iirfl  fitted  with  a  Valve  d ,  which  opens  upwards.  —  A 
Piflon,  or  Embolus  b ,  called  the  Sucker,  furni  fil’d  with 
a  Valve  c,  which  likewife  opens  upwards,  is  let  down 
die  Cylinder ;  and  for  the  more  ally  working  upwards 
and  downwards,  furnifhed  with  a  Lever  or  Handle  a. 
how  the  Embolus  being  drawn  up,  will  leave  a  Space 
void  of  Air,  at  icaft  in  a  great  Meafure  fo  :  The  Pref* 
hire,  therefore,  of  the  Air  on  the  Surface  of  the  Itagnanr 
Water,  prevailing,  will,  by  the  Laws  of  Ilydrofta ticks, 
hit  up  the  Valve  d ,  firlt  mention’d,  and  rai  lb  it  to  fill 
the  Cavity  fuppofed  void  of  Air.  —  If  then  the  Embo¬ 
lus  be  again  let  down,  the  lower  Valve  being  now  fafl; 
doled  with  the  Weight  of  the  incumbent  Water,  up- 
-  prefling  the  Piflon,  the  Water  mult  open  the  upper 
Vj^vc  C  and  get  into  the  Embolus,  by  which  it  is  raifed 
y  am]  difeharged  out  of  the  Spout.  —  Thus  is  the  Em- 
'd’  ’;  alternately  raifed  and  depreffed. 

i  ids  Afcent  of  the  Water,  the  Anticnts,  who  fuppofed 
j1  attributed  to  Nature,  abhorrent  of  a  Vacuum ; 
,ut  the  Moderns,  more  rcafonably,  as  well  as  more  in- 
Eligibly,  attribute  it  to  the  Prcfliire  of  the  Atmofphere, 
?.n  c^e  Surface  of  the  Fluid.  For,  by  drawing  up  the 
-fljbulus,  the  Air  left  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Cylinder, 
!nu  exceedingly  ra rifled  ;  fo  chat  being  no  longer  a 
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Counter-ballance  to  the  Air  incumbent  on  the  Surface 
of  the  Fluid  ;  that  prevails  and  forces  the  Water  thro’ 
the  little  Tube,  into  the  Body  of  the  Pump. 

Note ,  That  a  Valve  in  Hydravlicks ,  is  a  Kind  of  Lid,  or 
Cover,  of  a  Tube  or  Veffel,  fo  contrived,  as  to  open 
one  Way  ;  but  which,  the  more  forcibly  it  is  pref- 
fed  the  other  Way,  the  clofer  it  Ihuts  the  Aperture. 
So  that  it  either  admits  the  Entrance  of  a  Fluid  into 
the  Tube,  or  Veffel,  and  prevents  its  Return  •,  or 
admits  it  to  efcape,  and  prevents  its  Re-entrance.  In 
Hydraulick  Engines,  they  are  frequently  of  Leather  ; 
their  F’igure  round  ;  and  are  fitted  to  the  Bottom,  or 
other  Parts  of  the  Barrel,  &c.  to  Ihut  the  Apertures. 
Sometimes  they  are  made  of  two  round  Pieces  of  Lea¬ 
ther,  inclofed  between  two  others  of  Brafs,  having  di¬ 
vers  Perforations,  which  are  covered  with  another 
Piece  of  Brafs,  moveable  upwards  and  downwards, 
on  a  Kind  of  Axis,  which  goes  thro9  the  Middle  of 
them  all.  —  Sometimes  they  are  made  of  Brafs,  co¬ 
vered  with  Leather,  and  furnifhed  with  a  fine  Spring, 
which  gives  Way  upon  a  Force  applied  againft  it 
But  upon  the  ceafing  of  that,  returns  the  Valve  over 
the  Aperture. 

The  Pijlon  or  Embolus,  is  a  flhort  Cylinder  of  Me¬ 
tal,  fitted  exactly  to  the  Cavity  of  the  Barrel  or  Body 
of  the  Pump  *  and  which  being  worked  up  and  down 
alternately  therein,  raifes  the  Water  ;  and  when  raifed, 
preffes  it  again,  fo  as  to  make  it  force  up  the  Valve 
wherewith  it  is  furnifhed,  and  fo  efcape  through  the 
Nofe  of  the  Pump. 

The  Forcing  Pump  (fig.  24.)  afts  by  mere  Impulle 
or  Protrufion,  and  raifes  Water  to  any  Height  at  Plea - 
furc.  This  Pump  is  made  in  this  Manner:  A  Cylin¬ 
der  is  divided  by  a  Diaphragm,  or  tranfverfe  Piece, 
fitted  with  a  Valve,  opening  upwards  d,  and  thus  im- 
merged  in  Water :  An  Embolus  b ,  furnifhed  with  a 
Valve,  is  fo  fitted  to  an  Iron  Rod  /,  moveable  on  a 
Hinge  at  each  End,  as  that  it  may  be  conveniently 
raifed,  and  depreffed  by  the  Hand.  Now,  upon  preF 
fing  the  Embolus,  the  Water  will  open  the  Valve,  and 
thus  afeend  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Cylinder.  But  upon 
raifing  it  again,  the  Valve  is  Ihut,  fo  that  there  rs  no 
PalTage  for  it  that  Way  ;  the  other  Valve  therefore  be¬ 
comes  open’d,  and  the  Water  mounts  through  it ;  and 
by  repeating  the  Agitation  of  the  Embolus,  is  at  length, 
driven  out  thro’  the  Spout. 

The  great  Difficulty  of  rectifying  this  Pump,  when 
out  of  Order,  on  Account  of  the  chief  Seat  of  Action 
being  under  Water,  makes  People  decline  the  Ufe  of 
it  when  they  can  do  well  without  it,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  Advantage  of  raifing  the  Water  to  any  given 
Height. 

Ctefebes's  Pump  (fig.  25.)  is  the  firlt  and  fineft  of  all 
the  Kinds,  and  acts  both  by  Friction  and  Pulfion. 
Its  Structure  and  Action  is  as  follows.  A  Brafs  Cylin¬ 
der  furnifhed  with  a  Valve  c,  is  placed  in  the  Water. 
In  this  is  fitted  the  Embolus  b,  made  of  green  Wood, 
which  will  not  fwell  in  the  Water,  and  adjufted  to 
the  Aperture  of  the  Cylinder,  with  a  Covering  of 
Leather  ;  but  without  any  Valve.  Another  Tube  e ,  is 
fitted  on  with  a  Valve  that  opens  upwards.  Now  the 
Embolus  being  raifed,  the  Water  opens  the  firlt  Valve  c, 
and  riles  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Cylinder  :  And  when  the 
fame  Embolus  is  again  depreffed,  the  lalt  Valve  is  open¬ 
ed  c,  and  the  Water  driven  out  thro’  the  lube. 

This  is  the  Pump  ufed  among  the  Anticnts,  and  that 
from  which  both  the  others  arc  deduced.  Sir  S.  Mor - 
land  has  endeavoured  to  incrcafe  its  Force,  by  leffen- 
ing  theFridlion,  which  he  has  done  to  good  Efled,  in- 
fonuich  as  to  make  it  work  without  almoft  any  Fridtioti 
at  all. 


Note,  That  the  other  Pumps  I  have  mention’d,  arc  only 
uled  in  Ships ;  and  therefore  I’ll  give  the  Defmption 
thereof  in  my  Treatife  oC  Naval  Architecture,  under 
the  Letter  N. 


G  a  like  us  was  the  fir  ft  who  difeovered  that  this  Afcent 
of  Water  into  the  Pump  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  Na¬ 
ture’s  Abhorrence  of  a  Vacuum. 

In  the  Year  1643,  2 \rrellitts  made  an  Experiment 

G  g  g  which 
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which  fupported  GalliUm's  Syftem,  Mat  the  Afcent  of 
the  Water  was  to  be  attributed  to  the fuper  incumbent. dir. 
He  caufed  to  be  made,  for  that  Purpofe,  a  Glafs-Tube, 
Four  Feet  long,  and  open  only  at  one  End,  which  he 
filled  with  Quick-filver,  and  flopping  the  Aperture  with 
his  Finger,  he  inverted  the  Tube  into  a  Vafe  where 

there  was  Quick-filver  likewife  ;  and  then  the  Quick-hi' 
ver  remain’d  fufpended  in  the  Tube,  to  the  Altitude  or 

27  Ounces  or  Inches,  and  more. 

This  fame  Experiment  was  often  repeated  in  the  I  ear 

1644,  by  F.  Marinus  Marfene,  a  Cordelier  of  the :  Con¬ 
vent  of  Paris.  And  it  was  afterwards  agreed  by  all  rhi- 
lofophers,  that  fuch  Phoenomenon  was  to  be  attributed  to 

the  Weight  of  the  fuper-incumbent  Air. 

But  we  are  more  indebted  for  this  curious  Difcovery, 

$0  the  Induftry  and  Labours  of  Mr.  Pafchal ,  than  to  any 
Body  elf*  For  this  excellent  Man  fpent  the  whole  Year 
1646,  in  reviling  and  perfcdling  this  Experiment  of 
\ Torrellius .  And  having  been  informed  in  1647,  that 
the  fame. 'Torrellius  fufpedted  that  the  Air  was  ponderous, 
he  prefently  thought  that  he  was  very  well  founded  in 
his  Sufpicion,  which  he  endeavour’d  to  confirm  by  a  very 
•  curious  Experiment.  Therefore,  towards  the  End.  of 
the  fame  Year,  he  wrote  to  Francis  Perier,  on  that  im¬ 
portant  Subject -,  and  the  Year  following,  1648,  made 
that  famous  Experiment,  known  at  prelcnt  throughout 
the  whole  learned  World,  on  the  higheil Mountain  ot  Au¬ 
vergne ,  called  Le  Puy  de  domme. 

He  took  two  Glafs-T ubes  of  the  fame  Bignefs,  and 
about  four  Foot  long,  which  having  filled  with  Quick- 
filver,  and  inverted  into  a  Vefiel,  where  there  was 
likewife  Quick-filver ;  he  obferved  that  the  Quick-filver 
at  the  Foot  of  the  Mountain,  remain’d  fufpended  at  the. 
Altitude  of  26  Ounces  or  Inches,  and  3  Lines,  in  one  of 
thofe  Tubes  5  and  that  in  the  other,  which  was  placed 
at  the  Top  of  the  faid  Mountain,  the  Quick-filver  re¬ 
mained  fufpended  at  the  Altitude  of  23  Ounces  2  Lines  j 
whereby  he  difeovered  that  the  Air  was  lefs  ponderous 
on  the  Top,  than  at  the  Foot  of  the  Mountain.  Whence 
it  is  concluded,  that  the  Air  gravitates  *,  and  that  by  his 
Gravitation,  may  be  explained  the  Phcenomena  of  the 

Pumps  heretofore  mentioned. 

From  the  Pump  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Siphon  ;  which  is  a 
crooked  Tube,  one  Branch  or  Leg  whereof  is  longer 
than  the  other  ;  ufed  in  the  raifing  of  Fluids,  emptying 
of  Veffeis,  and  in  various  hydroftatical  Experiments. 


Note,  That  the  Word  in  the  Original  Greek  cifym,  fig- 
nifies  fimply  Tube  -,  whence  fome  apply  it  to  com¬ 
mon  Tubes  or  Pipes.  JVolfius  particularly  describes 
two  Veilels,  under  the  Name  of  Siphons  the  one  cy¬ 
lindrical  in  the  Middle,  and  conical  at  the  two  Ex¬ 
tremes  •,  the  other  globular  in  the  Middle,  with 
two  narrow  Tubes  fitted  to  it,  axis-wife ;  both 
ferving  to  take  up  a  Quantity  of  Water,  &V.  and 
to  retain  it  when  up. 


There  is  not  a  more  ufcful  and  celebrated  Siphon  than 
this.  A  crooked  Tube  is  provided  of  fuch  a  Length, 
and  with  fuch  an  Angle,  that  as  when  the  Orifice  is  placed 
on  an  horizontal  Plane,  the  Height  may  not  exceed  30 
Foot.  For  common  Ufcs,  a  Foot,  or  half  a  Foot  high 
indices.  If  now  the  leifer  Arm  be  immerged  in  Water, 
or  any  other  Liquid,  and  the  Air  be  fucked  out  of  it  by 
an  Aperture  made  for  that  Purpofe,  till  the  Liquor  fol¬ 
low  ;  the  Liquor  will  continue  to  How  out  of  the  Vcf- 
fel,  through  the  Tube,  as  long  as  the  Aperture  is  under 
the  Surface  of  the  Liquor.  Inflead  of  fucking  out  the 
Air,  the  Event  will  be  the  lame,  if  the  Siphon  be  at  lirfl  fil¬ 
led  with  the  Fluid,  and  the  upper  Aperture  Hopped  with 
the  Finger,  till  the  lower  be  immerged. 

The  Truth  of  the  Phoenomenon  is  known  by  Abun¬ 
dance  of  Experiments  ;  nor  is  the  Reafon  of  Part  of  it 
far  to  leek.  In  lucking,  the  Air  in  the  Tube  is  rarilied, 
and  the  Equilibrium  ddlmyM,  confcquently  the  Water 
mull  be  railed  into  the  Idler  Leg,  by  the  perpond  era  ting 
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The  Siphon  being  thus  filled,  the  Atmofpherc  profiles 
equally  on  each  1  extremity  thereof*,  Id  as  to  fulluin  an 
equal  Quantity  of  Water  in  each  Leg:  But  the  Air  not 
being  able  to  fiillain  all  the  Water  in  the  longer  Leg, 
un  Iris  it  exceeds  32  Foot  ini  Light  v  it  will  be  more  than 
able  to  full, tin  that  in  the  lliortcr  Leg  :  With  the  Excels 


of  Force,  therefore,  it  will  raife  new  Water  into  the 
fhorter  Leg  •,  which  new  Water  cannot  make  its  Way* 
but  by  protruding  the  firft  before  it.  By  this  Means  the 
Water  is  continually  driven  out  at  the  longer  Leg 
as  it  is  continually  raifed  by  the  fhorter. 

But  Wolfius ,  and  fome  other  Authors  affert,  that  the 
Water  continues  to  flow  through  the  Siphon ,  even 
when  placed  under  a  Receiver,  and  the  Air  exhaufted 
from  it.  The  Reafon  of  this,  if  it  be  true,  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  account  for.  Some  will  have  it,  that  there  is 
Hill  Air  enough  left  in  the  evacuated  Receiver,  to  raife 
the. Water  to  an  Inch  or  two-,  but  as  both  Mercury  and 
Water,  are  found  to  fall  entirely  out  of  the  Torricellian 
Tube,  in  vacuo  -,  the  Preflure  of  the  thin  remaining  Air 
can  never  be  the  Caufe  of  the  Afcent,  both  of  Mercury 
and  Water,  in  the  lefs  Leg  of  the  Siphon. 

Hence  as  the  Height  of  the  Siphon  is  limited  to  31 
Foot-,  for  this  only  Reafon,  that  Air  cannot  raife  Water 
higher ;  it  does  not  appear,  whether  or  no  we  are 
in  the  Right  in  rejefting  Hero's  Method  of  carrying 
Water,  by  Means  of  a  Siphon,  over  the  Tops  of  Moun¬ 
tains  into  an  oppofite  Valley.  For  Hero  only  orders  the 
Aperture  of  the  Siphon  to  be  Hopped,  and  Water  to  be 
poured  through- a  Funnel  into  the  Angle,  or  Meeting  of 
the  Legs,  till  the  Siphon  be  full ;  when  fhutting  the 
Aperture  in  the  Angle,  and  opening  the  other  two,  the 
Water  will  continue  to  How.  Now  if  only  there  needs 
Air,  for  the  firft  Rife  of  the  Water  into  the  lefs  Leg,  not 
for  the  Continuance  of  the  Motion  it  were  pofiible  to 
raife  the  Water  much  higher  than  the  Height  of  the 
Atmofphere  would  carry  it. 

The  real  Caufe,  therefore,  of  this  extraordinary, 
though  very  well  known  Phenomenon,  needs  fome  fur¬ 
ther  Difquifition.  This  is  certain,  that  a  Siphon  once 
fet  a  running,  will  perfift  in  its  Motion,  tho’  removed 
into  the  moll  perfect  Vacuum  our  Air-Pumps  will  maker 
or  if  the  lower  Orifice  of  a  full  Siphon  be  fhut,  and  the 
whole  be  thus  placed  in  a  Receiver,  with  a  Contrivance 
for  opening  the  Orifice  when  the  Air  is  exhaufted ;  the 
Water  will  be  all  emptied  out  of  the  Vefiel,  as  if  it  had 
been  in  open  Air. 

This  too  is  remarkable  enough,  that  the  Figure  of  the 
Siphon  may  be  varied  at  Pleafure,  provided  only  the 
lower  Orifice  be  below  the  Level  of  the  Water  to  be 
drawn  up  *,  but  llill,  the  further  it  is  dillant  from  it,  the 
faHer  the  Fluid  will  be  carried  off.  And  if,  in  the 
Courfe  of  the  Flux,  the  higher  Orifice  be  drawn 
out  of  the  Fluid  all  the  Liquor  in  the  Siphon  will 
go  out  at  the  lower  Orifice ;  that  in  the  longer 
Leg,  dragging,  as  it  were,  that  in  the  fhorter  Leg 


after  it.  ,  . 

If  a  filled  Siphon  be  fo  difpofed,  as  that  both  Ori¬ 
fices  be  in  the  fame  horizontal  Line,  the  Fluid  will 
remain  pendant  in  each  Leg,  how  unequal  foever  the 
Length  of  the  Legs  may  be.  Fluids,  therefore,  in 
Siphons,  feem,  as  it  were  to  form  one  continued  Bo¬ 
dy  ;  fo  that  the  heavier  Part  defeending  like  a  Chain, 
pulls  the  lighter  after  it.  Obferving,  befides,  that  the 
Water  will  flow  out,  even  thro’  a  Siphon  that  is  inter¬ 
rupted,  by  having  the  Legs  join’d  together,  by  a  much 

bigger  Tube  full  of  Air.  .  .  . 

The  mod  extraordinary  Machine  of  this  Kind,  is  the 

Machine  of  Wirtembcrg,  bccaufc  it  performs  divers 

Kinds  which  the  common  Siphon  will  not  reach; 
in  this,  tho’  the  Legs  be  in  the  fame  Level,  yet  the 
Water  rifes  up  in  the  one,  and  defeends  through  the 
other  :  The  Water  rifes,  even  tho’  the  Aperture  ol  the 
lefs  Leg  be  only  half  immerged  :  The  Siphon  has  ns  in¬ 
fect  after  continuing  dry  a  long  Time  :  Either  0  11 
Apertures  being  open’d,  the  other  remaining  Ihut  0 
whole  Day,  and  then  open’d,  the  Water  flows  out  a 
ufually.  Daftly,  the  Water  riles  and  lulls  melillei eiuiy, 

thro*  either  Leg.  ,  . 

The  Projcdl  of  this  Siphon,  was  laid  by 
Pelletier,  and  executed  at  the  Expencc  of  Prince  l‘w< 
rich  Charles,  Adminiftrator  of  Wirtembcrg,  by  his  ‘  ■ 
thcmatician  Shabacknr ,  who  made  each  Uranc  i  2° 
long,  and  ,  8  hoot  apart:  The  Diftma.on  thereof  ** 
deicribed  by  Reifclius,  the  Duke’s  Phyiician.  D  ,b' 
Occafion  to  M.  Papin  to  invent  another,  that 
fame  Things,  deferibed  in  the  Philosophical  l  •  ^ 
tions  j  and  which  Reifclius ,  in  another  1  ape 
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Tranfa&ions,  ingenuoufly  owns  to  be  the  very  fame  with 

^The  ^oft^confiderable  Machine  of  Hydraulicks  ;  the 
^n.  aereeable  to  the  Sight,  and  moft  diverting,  is  the 

artificial  Fountain.  . 

The  artificial  Fount  Am,  is  a  Machine,  or  Contri¬ 
vance,  whereby  Water  is  fpouted  or  darted  up,  called 

alfo  Jet  d’eau. 

Note  That  M.  Mariotte  ihews,  that  a  Jet  d’eau  will 
1  ’  er  raife  Water  fo  high  as  its  Refervoir,  but  always 

fall  fhort  of  it  by  a  Space,  which  is  a  fubduplicate 

Ratio  of  that  Height.  He  fhews,  likewife,  that  if  a 
greater  Jet  branch  out  into  many  fmaller  ones,  or  be 
diftributed  thro5  feveral  Jets ,  die  Square  of  the  Dia¬ 
meter  of  the  main  Pipe,  muft  be  proportion’d  to  the 
Sum  of  all  theExpences  of  its  Branches  ;  and  that  if 
the  Refervoir  be  52  Foot  high,  and  the  Adjutage  half 
an  Inch  in  Diameter,  the  Pipe  ought  to  be  three 

Inches  in  Diameter. 


There  are  divers  Kinds  of  artificial  Fountains ,  fome 
Founded  on  the  Spring,  or  Elafticity  of  the  Air  ;  and  ci¬ 
thers  on  the  Preffure  or  Weight  of  the  Water,  &c.  the 
Structure  of  each  hereof,  being  entertaining  and  curious, 
and  affording  a  good  Illuftration  of  the  Dofrrine  of  Hy- 
dmdicks ,  fhall  be  here  explained  ;  beginning  by  the 
Conftrudion  of  an  artificial  Fountain ,  playing  by  the 
Spring  or  Elafticity  of  the  Air. 

For  the  Conftrudion  of  that  Kind  of  artificial  Foun¬ 
tain,  a  Veifel  proper  for  a  Refervoir  as  A  B,  of  Metal, 
Giafs,  or  the  like,  is  provided  ;  ending  in  a  fmall  Neck  c 
a-top.  Through  this  Neck  a  Tube  is  put  c  a ,  traverfing 
the  Neck  of  the  VefTcl,  till  its  lower  Orifice  d ,  nearly, 
but  not  abfolutely,  reach  the  Bottom  of  the  Vcfiel ;  the 
YefTel  being  firfb  half  filled  with  Water.  The  Neck 
is  fo  contrived,  as  that  a  Syringe,  or  condenfing  Pipe  may 
be  fere  wed  upon  the  Tube;  by  Means  whereof  a  large 
Quantity  of  Air  may  be  intruded  through  the  Tube  into 
the  Water;  out  of  which  it  will  difengage  itfelf,  and 
emerge  into  the  vacant  Part  of  the  YefTel,  and  lie  over 
the  Surface  of  the  Water  C  D. 

Now  the  Water  here  contain’d,  being  thus  preffed  by 
the  Air,  which  is,  e.gr.  twice  as  denfe  as  the  external 
Air;  and  the  elaftick  Force  of  Air  being  equal  to  its 
gravitating  Force,  the  Effed  will  be  the  fame  as  if 
the  Weight  of  the  Column  of  Air  over  the  Surface  of 
the  Water,  were  double  that  of  the  Column  preffing  in 
the  Tube ;  fo  that  the  Water  muft  of  Ncceffity  fpout 
up  through  the  Tube,  with  a  Force  equal  to  the  Ex- 
cefs  of  Preifure  of  the  included,  above  that  of  the 
external  Air. 

But  if  our  artificial  Fountain  is  to  play  by  the  Prejfure 
of  the  Water,  we  muft  fcarch  a  Refervoir  of  Water  in 


a  Place  confidcrably  higher  than  that  where  the  Foun¬ 
tain  is  to  be  (whether  that  Refervoir  have  been  placed 
there  by  Nature  ;  or  whether  it  have  been  railed  for  the 
Purpofe  by  a  proper  Engine,  as  a  Pump,  Siphon,  fpiral 
Screw,  or  the  like)  having  found  fuch  Refervoir,  we’ll 
lay  vertical  Tubes  for  the  Water  to  defeend  through  ; 
and  to  tilde  vertical  Tubes,  fit  other  horizontal  ones 
under  Ground,  to  carry  the  Water  to  the  Place  where  the 
Fountain  is  to  play.  Laflly,  from  thefe  horizontal 
rubes,  we'll  creft  other  vertical  ones,  byWay  of  Ad¬ 
jutages,  Jets,  or  Spouts  ;  their  Altitude  being  much  lefs 
than  that  of  the  Tubes  whereby  the  Water  was  carried 
to  the  horizontal  ones.  Then  will  the  Water,  by  the 
Prdfurc  of  the  fupcrincumbcnt  Column,  be  fpouted  up 
at  thefe  Jets ;  and  that  to  the  Height  or  Level  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter  in  the  Refervoir ;  and  thus  Jiowfocver  any  of  the 
1  ubes  be  bent  or  incurvatcd. 

'?i  1  ... 


it  at 
as  to 


1  bus  may  Water  be  fpouted  to  any  given  Heigl 
1  Icafiirc :  The  Tubes  may  be  lb  proportioned,  a- 
yield  any  given  Quantity  of  Water,  in  a  given  Time; 
or  icveral  Tubes  of  the  lame  Fountain ,  may  be  made  to 
yield  Water  in  any  given  Ratio;  or  Jallly,  different 
lubes  may  projed  the  Water  to  different  Altitudes. 


F°U,  That  thefe  aerial  or  nquatick  Fountains ,  may  b 
applied  in  various  Manners  ;  fo  as  to  exhibit  varioi 
Appearances ;  and  from  thefe  alone  arifes  the  greate 
Tu  t  ol  our  artificial  Water- works,  which  lo  agrccabJ 


ftrike  the  Sight,  that  the  Defcription  of  fome  of  them, 
muft  be  very  entertaining ;  therefore. 


I’ll  begin  by  the  Defcription  of  an  artificial  Fountain , 
which  fipouts  the  Water  in  various  Directions ;  llippoling, 
lirft,  the  vertical  Tube  or  Spout  in  which  the  Water 
raifes,  to  be  I  L  (fig.  31.)  into  this  are  to  be  fitted  feve¬ 
ral  other  Tubes;  fome  horizontal,  others  oblique  ;  fome 
inclining,  others  replining,  as  MN,  OP,  Q R,  SAc. 
Then  ail  the  Water  will  retain  the  Diredion  of  the  Aper¬ 
ture  through  which.it  is  fpouted,  that  ilfuing  through  I, 
will  rife  perpendicularly  ;  and  that  through  M N,  OP, 
Q  R,  will  deferibe  Arches  of  different  Magnitudes,  and 
tending  different  Ways. 

Or  thus;  fuppofe  the  vertical  Tube  MN  (fig.  32.) 
through  which  the  Water  rifes,  to  be  flopped  a-top,  as 
in  M;  and  inftead  of  Pipes  or  Jets,  let  it  be  only  perfo¬ 
rated  with  little  Holes  all  round,  or  only  half  its  Surface, 
then  will  the  Water  fpin  forth  in  all  Diredions,  through 
the  little  Apertures,  and  to  a  Diftance  proportional  to  the 
Height  of  the  Fall  of  the  Water :  And  hence  if  the  Tube 
MN,  be  fuppofed  the  Height  of  a  Man,  and  be  furnifhed 
with  an  Epiftonium,  or  Cock,  at  P ;  upon  opening  the 
Cock,  the  Spectators  dreaming  of  no  fuch  Matter,  will  be 
covered  with  a  Shower,  obferving,  however,  that  the 
Diameter  of  the  Apertures,  through  which  the  Water  is 
emitted,  muft  be  confiderably  lefs  than  thofe  Tubes  in 
which  the  Water  is  brought ;  left  the  Refiftance  of  the 
Air,  and  other  Impediments,  break  the  Force  of  the 
Water. 

We’ll  exhibit  next,  a  Fountain  playing  by  the  Draught 
of  the  Breath  ;  in  fuppofing  R  S  (fig.  32.)  to  be  a  Glafs, 
or  metalline  Sphere,  wherein  is  fitted  a  Tube  T  V,  hav¬ 
ing  a  little  Orifice  in  T,  and  reaching  almoft  to  V,  the 
Bottom  of  the  Sphere ;  if  now  the  Air  be  fucked  out  of 
the  Tube  T  Y,  and  the  Orifice  T  be  immediately  iin- 
merged  under  cold  Water,  the  Water  will  afeend  thro’ 
the  Tube  into  the  Sphere.  Thus  procceeding  by  re¬ 
peated  Exfudions,  till  the  Veffel  be  above  hair  full 
of  Water,  and  then  applying  the  Mouth  to  T,  and 
blowing  Air  into  the  Tube  ;  upon  removing  the  Mouth, 
the  Water  will  fpout  forth.  Or,  if  the  Sphere  be  put 
into  Water,  the  Air  being  thereby  ratified,  will  make 
the  Water  fpout  as  before.  This  Fountain  is  called 
Pi  la  Heronis ,  or  Hero's  Ball,  from  the  Name  of  its  In¬ 
ventor. 

To  make  a  Fountain ,  the  Stream  whereof  rifes,  and 
plays  thro 5  a  Brafis  Ball ;  we  muft  provide  a  hollow  Brafs 
Ball  B  (fig.  33,)  made  of  thin  Plate,  that  its  Weight 
may  not  be  too  great  for  the  Force  of  the  Water ; 
and  make  the  Tube  D  E,  through  which  the  Water 
rifes,  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  Horizon.  Then  the 
Ball  being  laid  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Cup  or  Bafon  F, 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  Stream,  and  fuftain’d  at  a  con- 
fiderable  Height,  as  B ;  alternately  vibrating,  or  playing 
up  and  down.  Hence  as  the  Figure  of  the  Ball  contri¬ 
butes  nothing  to  its  reciprocal  Rife  and  Fall ;  any  other 
Body,  not  too  heavy,  may  be  fubftituted  in  lieu  thereof, 
e.  gr.  a  Bird  with  its  Wings  ftrctchcd  forth. 

Note,  That  it  is  neccffary  the  Ball,  when  on  the 
Defcent,  fhould  keep  the  fame  precifc  Perpendi¬ 
cular,  wherein  it  rofc  (fincc  otherwife  it  would 
mifs  the  Stream,  and  fall  downright)  and  that  fuch 
a  Fountain  fhould  only  be  played  in  a  Place  free  from 
Wind. 


For  the  Conftrudion  of  a  Fountain ,  which  fipouts  Wa¬ 
ter  in  Fornvofi  a  Shower ;  to  the  Tube  wherein  the  Wa¬ 
ter  is  to  rife,  we  muft  fit  a  fpherical,  or  lenticular 
H<?atl  1,  2,  (fig.  34.)  made  of  a  Plate  of  Metal,  and 
perforated  a-top  with  a  great  Number  of  little  Holes: 
The  Water  rifmg  with  Vehemence  towards  1,  2,  will 
be  there  divided  into  innumerable  little  Threads,  and  af¬ 
terwards  break,  and  difpcrfe  into  the  finefl  Drops. 

To  make  a  Fountain ,  which  fipreads  the  Water  in  Form 
of  a  Table  Cloth ;  we  muft  folder  to  the  Tube  H  I, 
(fig.  35.)  two  fpherical  Segments  K  L,  almoft  touching 
each  other;  with  a  Screw  M,  to  con  trad;  or  amplify  the 
Intcrflice  or  Chink  at  Pleafurc,  Others  chufe  to  make 
a  finooch,  even  Cleft,  in  a  fpherical  or  lenticular 
Plead  fitted  upon  the  Tube.  The  Water  /pouting 


through  the  Chink,  or  Cleft,  will  expand  itfelf  in 

Manner  of  a  Cloth.  . 

Since  Water  may  be  derived  or  conveyed  by  Tubes  in 

any  Situation,  and  always  retains  the  Diredtion  of  the 
Apertures,  artificial  Fountains  may  be  made  wherein  the 
Water  /pouts  out  of  the  Figures  of  Men  and  other  Animals  *, 
by  inclofing  Tubes  within  the  Figures  of  Men  or  other 
Animals,  having  their  Orifices  in  thofe  Parts,  whence 
the  Waters  are  to  fpout  forth.  From  the  Principles  hi¬ 
therto  laid  down,  it  will  be  very  eafy  to  deduce  what¬ 
ever  relates  to  the  Furniture  of  Fountains  ;  and  the  va¬ 
rious  Forms  Water  may  be  put  into  by  their  Means-,  all 
depending  on  the  Magnitude,  Figure,  and  Direction  of 

the  Adjutages  or  Apertures. 

To  make  a  Fountain ,  which  when  it  has  done  /touting, 

may  be  turned  like  an  Hour  Glafs  ;  we  muft:  provide  two 
Veffels,  P  and  RS  (fig.  36.)  which  fiiould  be  fo 
much  the  bigger,  as  the  Fountain  is  to  play  the  longer  * 
and  placed  at  lo  much  the  greater  Diftance  from  each 
other  T  V,  as  the  Water  is  defired  to  fpout  the  higher. 
Then  X  Y  Z,  which  is  a  crooked  Tube,  muft  be  furnifhed 
with  a  Cock  in  Z  -,  and  ABC,  another  bent  Tube,  fui- 
nifhed  with  a  Cock  in  B.  In  F  G,  are  to  be  other  letter 
Tubes,  open  at  both  Ends,  and  reaching  near  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Vcifel  R  S,  and  P  Q,  to  which  the  Tubes 
T  V  and  Q.  S,  are  likewife  to  reach.  If  now  the  Vef- 
fel  P  CL  be  filled  with  Water,  it  will  defeend  through  the 
Tube  I  X,  and  upon  opening  the  Cock  Z,  will  lpout  up 
near  to  the  Height  of  G  :  And  after  its  fall  again,  will 
fink  through  the  little  Tube  F,  into  the  Veffel  R  S,  and 
expel  the  Air  through  the  Tube  E  D.  At  length,  when 
all  the  Water  is  emptied  out  of  the  Veffel  f  Q;  by 
turning  the  Machine  upfide  down,  the  Veffel  R  D  will 
be  the  Refervoir,  and  make  the  Water  fpout  up  thro’ 
the  Cock  Z.  Hence  if  the  Veffel  P  Q  and  R  S,  con¬ 
tain  juft  as  much  Water  as  will  be  fpouted  up  in  an 
Hour’s  Time  5  we  fliall  have  a  fpouting  Clepfydra,  or 
Water  Clock,  which  may  be  divided  or  graduated  into 
Quarters,  Minutes,  (Ac, 

An  artificial  Fountain  may  alfo  be  conftru&ed,  which 
begins  to  play  upon  the  lighting  of  Candles ,  and  ceafes  as 
they  go  out  *  by  providing  two  cylindrical  Velfels  1  2, 
3  4>  (fig-  37-)  ant*  connecting  them  by  Tubes,  open 
at  both  Ends  5  6,  2  7,  (Ac.  fo  that  the  Air  may  de¬ 
feend  out  of  the  higher  into  the  lower.  To  the 
Tubes  foidering  Candlefticks  8,  (Ac.  and  to  the  hollow 
Cover  of  the  lower  Veffel  3  4,  fitting  a  lictle  Tube  or 
Jet  9  10,  furnifhed  with  aCock,  and  reaching  alinoft 
to  the  Bottom  of  the  Veffels.  In  11  we’ll  make  an 
Aperture,  furnifhed  with  a  Screw,  whereby  Water  may 
be  pour’d  into  3  4.  Then  upon  lighting  the  Candles 
8,  (Ac.  the  Air  in  the  contiguous  Tubes  becoming 
rarified  thereby  *  the  Water  will  begin  to  fpout  thro* 

9  I0- 

By  the  fame  Contrivance,  a  Statue  can  be  made  to 
filed  Tears  upon  the  Prefence  of  the  Sun,  or  the  light¬ 
ing  of  a  Candle,  (Ac.  All  here  requir’d  being  to  lay 
Tubes,  from  the  Cavity  wherein  the  Air  is  rarified, 
to  fome  other  Cavities  near  the  Eyes,  and  full  of 
Water. 

Note ,  That  an  llydratdick  Machine  lias  been  invented 
to  fpout  Water  plentifully,  on  Purpofe  to  extinguifii 
Fire,  and  Conflagrations  of  Houles*  which  Machine 
is  called  lly  dr  on  after  turn.  Wc  have  feveral  Contri¬ 
vances  to  this  Effect.  The  full,  and  which  is, 
as  it  were,  the  Balls  of  the  rell,  is  a  Pump  inclofed 
in  a  Ciftula,  or  wooden  Vehicle  filled  with  Water, 
and  mounted  on  Wheels-,  the  Pump  being  wrought 
with  long  Levers,  which  come  out  ot  the  Cillula  * 
and  the  Water  it  raifes,  directed  to  the  Place,  by 
Means  of  a  jointed  Tube.  The  Dutch ,  and  others, 
life  a  long  ilexibic  Tube  of  Leather,  Sail  Cloth,  or 
the  like,  which  they  carry  or  conduit  in  the  Hand, 
from  one  Room  ro  another,  as  Occalion  requires  -, 
lb  that  the  Engine  may  be  applied  where  the  Danger 
is  only  within  Side,  and  does  not  burfl  out,  to  ex¬ 
po  ft:  it  to  its  external  Action.  To  improve  on 
this  original  Fire-Engine,  they  have  fi nee  con¬ 
trived  to  make  it  yield  a  continual  Stream  *  by 
liibftituiing  a  forcing  or  pre fling  Pump,  in  lieu  of 
a  flicking  Pump. 


Note  alfo,  That  the  modern  Philofophers  have  made 
the  Laws  of  the  Motion  of  Fluids,  by  their  own 
Gravity,  along  open  Channels,  as  Rivers,  (gCt  a 
Part  of  Hydraulicks  and  Hydroftaticks  *,  and  accordingly 
confider  a  River  as  a  Stream  of  Water  running  by 
own  Gravity,  in  a  Channel  open  above  -,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  bring  the  Motion  and  Flux  of  thofe  Streams  to 
precife  Laws  *  the  Italian  Authors  having  diftinguifli- 
ed  themfelves  therein  *  particularly  -S'.  Guglielmini ,  who 
in  his  Treatife,  Della  natura  de  fiumi ,  has  made  the 
following  Obfcrvations. 


That  Author  fays,  that  Rivers  uftially  have  their 
Source  in  Mountains  or  Elevations  of  Ground  ;  and 
that  it  is  in  their  Defcent  from  thefe,  that  they  acquire 
the  Velocity  or  Acceleration  which  maintains  their 
future  Current.  That  in  Proportion  as  they  advance  fur- 
ther,  tliis  Velocity  diminifhes,  by  Reafon  of  the  conti¬ 
nual  Friction  of  the  Water  againft  the  Bottom  and 
Sides  of  the  Channel,  of  the  various  Obftacles  they  meet 
withal  in  their  Progrefs,  and  of  their  arriving  at  length 
in  Plains,  where  the  Defcent  is  lefs,  and  their  Inclination 
to  the  Horizon,  of  Confequence,  greater.  Thus  the 
Reno ,  a  River  of  Italy ,  which  gave  Occafion,  in  fome 
Meafure,  to  thefe  Speculations,  is  found  near  its  Mouth, 
to  have  fcarce  a  Defcent  of  52  Seconds. 

If  the  acquir’d  Velocity  be  quite  fpent  through  the 
many  Obftacles  *  fo  that  the  Current  becomes  hori¬ 
zontal  there  will  then  nothing  remain  to  propagate  the 
Motion,  and  continue  the  Stream,  but  the  Depth,  or 
the  perpendicular  Preffure  of  the  Water,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  proportional  to  the  Depth.  And  happily  for  us, 
this  Refource  increafes,  as  the  Occafion  for  it  increafes : 
For  in  Proportion  as  the  Water  lofes  of  the  Velocity  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Defcent,  it  rifes  and  augments  in  Depth. 

The  upper  Parts  of  the  Water  of  a  River,  and  thofe 
at  a  Diftance  from  the  Banks,  may  continue  to  flow 
from  the  fingle  Caufe  or  Principle  of  Declivity,  how 
fmall  foever  it  be  ;  for  not  being  detained  by  any  Obfta- 
cle,  the  minuted  Difference  of  Level,  will  have  its  Ef¬ 
fect :  But  the  lower  Parts,  which  roll  along  the  Bottom, 
will  fcarce  be  fenfitble  of  fo  fmall  a  Declivity,  and  only 
have  what  Motion  they  receive  from  the  PrefTion  of  the 
fuperincumbent  Waters. 

The  natural  Viicidity  and  Cohefion  of  the  Particles 
of  Water,  and  that  Implication,  as  it  were,  which  they 
Item  to  have  with  one  another,  makes  the  lower, 
which  are  moved  by  Means  of  the  Depth,  carry  along 
with  them  the  upper,  which  in  an  horizontal  Channe, 
would  have  no  Motion  at  all ;  or  in  a  Channel  very  lit¬ 
tle  inclin’d,  next  to  none.  So  that  the  lower,  in  this 
Cafe,  communicate  to  the  upper,  a  Part  of  the  Motion 
they  have  received  from  the  Prelfure  of  it.  Hence 
by  the  Preffure  of  it,  frequently  happens  that  the  greatclt 
Velocity  of  a  River  is  about  the  Middle  of  its  Depth; 
fuch  middle  Parts  having  the  Advantage  of  being 
prefled  with  half  the  Depth  of  the  River,  and  of  be¬ 
ing  free,  at  the  fame  Time,  from  the  Friction  of  the 


bottom. 

To  find  whether  the  Water  of  a  River,  almoft  hon- 
:ontal,  flows  by  Means  of  the  Velocity  acquired  in  its 
Defcent,  or  by  the  Preffure  of  its  Depth  5  let  up  an 
Dbftacle  perpendicular  thereto:  If  the  Water  riles  and 
wells  immediately  againft  fuch  Obllacle,  it  runs  in 
Virtue  of  its  Fall  ;  or  if  it  Hops  a  little  while,  in  Virtue  ot 

ts  Preflion .  . 

Rivers,  according  to  this  Author,  mod  common  y 
nuke  their  own  Beds.  If  the  Bottom  have  oiigina  y 
)een  a  large  Declivity  *  the  Water,  in  Coniequence 
lercoi,  falling  with  a  great  deal  of  Force,  will  have 
wept  away  the  moft  elevated  Parts  of  the  Soil,  am 
rarrying  them  lower  down,  will  gradually  rendu  tic 
bottom  horizontal ;  where  the  Stream  is  iwilrft,  thru- 
vill  the  Earth  be  moft  dug  up,  and  confequently  there 

:hc  greateft  Cavity  will  be  made. 

The  Water  having  made  its  Bed  horizontal,  becon  t 

o  itfelf,  and  confequently  rakes  with  the  1c Is  force  a- 

rahilt  the  Bottom,  till  at  length  that  force  betoim 

>nly  equal  to  the  Rcli (lance  ol  the  Bottom. 

bottom  is  now  arrived  at  the  State  of  Peima  ency»  • 

call  for  a  con  Adorable  Time*  and  the  longei,  aCc0 


! 


* 


H  T  DR  0  ST  AT  I  C  K  S. 

* 


to  the 'Quality  of  the  Soil,'  Clay  and  Chalk  refilling 

^Orithe  other  Hand,  the  Water  is  continually  gnawing 

off  the  Brims  of  its  Channel  ;  and  this  with 
u  Force,  as  by  the  Direction  of  its  Stream,  it  im- 

th*'  more  particulariy  againft  them.  By  this  Means 
l’1  a  COntinuaJ  Tendency  to  render  them  parallel  to 
^  tus  ^  ,  anCj  when  it  has  arrived  as  near  that  as 

its  own  ccafes  t0  have  any  Effed  that  Way.  At 


h  \wTinie  that  it  has  thus  rectified  its  Edges,  it  has 

,  ‘  d  its  own  Bed  ;  that  is,  has  loft  of  its  Depth, 
er\  pnnfeauently  of  its  Force  and  Preffure:  This  it  con- 
an  CQ  ^05  till  there  is  an  Equilibrium  between  the 
pU5^e  Qf  the  Water,  and  the  Refiftance  upon  its  Banks, 
*01  n  which  they  will  remain  without  further  Mutation, 
T°1  it  is  evident  from  Experience,  that  thefe  Equili- 

ovn  all  real,  inafmuch  as  we  find  the  Rivers  on- 

bnumb  7  -  tv-,  t 

lv  dug  and  widen’d  to  a  certain  Pitch. 

■>  very  Reverie  of  all  thefe  Things  happens  alfo  on 

f  me  Occahons.  Rivers,  whole  Waters  are  thick  and 
muddy,  raife  their  Bed  by  letting  Part  of  the  heteroge¬ 
neous  Matters,  contained  in  them,  fall  to  the  Bottom. 
They  alfo  contract  their  Banks  by  a  continual  Oppofition 
of  the  fame  Matter,  in  brulhing  over  them.  This  Matter 
bcin0,  thrown  afide,  far  from  the  Stream  of  Water, 
nVi°ht  even  lerve,  by  Realon  of  the  Obfcurenefs  of  the 
Motion,  to  form  new  Banks. 

Now  thele  oppofite  Effeds  feem  almoft  always  to 
concur,  and  are  differently  combined,  according  to  the 
Circumftances  ;  whence  it  is  very  difficult  judging  of 
the  Refult.  Yet  mult  this  Combination  be  known  very 
accurately,  before  any  Meafures  can  be  taken  about  Ri¬ 
vers,  especially  as  to  the  diverting  their  Courfes.  The 
Lemma,  which  emptied  itfelf  into  the  Po ,  being  turn’d 
another  Way  to  make  it  difeharge  itfelf  into  the  Jdria- 
tick,  wasfo  alter’d,  and  its  Force  fo  far  diminiffied,  that 
its  Waters  were  left  to  themfclves,  that  it  raifed  its  Bed 
a  great  Heighr,  by  continual  Depofitions  of  Mud  ;  till 
it  became  much  higher  than  the  Po ,  in  its  utmoft  Ac¬ 
cretions,  and  needed  very  high  Banks  or  Dykes,  to  keep 
it  from  overflowing. 

A  little  River  may  be  received  into  a  large  one, 
without  either  augmenting  its  Width  or  Depth.  This 
Teeming  Paradox  arifes  hence,  that  the  Addition  of  the 
little  River,  may  only  go  towards  moving  the  Waters, 
before  at  reft,  near  the  Banks  of  the  large  one,  and  thus 
augmenting  the  Velocity  of  the  Stream,  in  the  fame  Pro¬ 
portion  as  it  does  that  of  the  Quantity  of  Water.  Thus 
the  Venetian  Branch  of  the  Po,  fwallowcd  up  the  Ferrarefe 
Branch,  and  that  of  the  Panaro ,  without  any  Enlarge¬ 
ment  of  its  own  Dimenfions.  The  fame  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  proportionably  of  all  other  Acceffions  to  Ri¬ 
vers  j  and  in  the  general  of  all  new  Augmentations  of 


"W  a  ter. 

A  River  offering  to  enter  into  another,  either  per¬ 
pendicularly,  or  in  an  oppofite  Direction,  will  be  di¬ 
verted  by  Degrees  from  that  Diredion,  and  obliged  to 
make  itfelf  a  new  and  more  cafy  Bed  towards  the 
Mouth. 

The  Union  of  two  Rivers  into  one,  makes  it  flow 
the  fwiftei  i  by  Reafon  in  lieu  of  the  Fridion  of  four 
Shoars,  they  have  only  two  to  furmount,  and  chat  the 
Scream  being  farther  diftant  from  the  Banks,  goes  on 
with  the  Ids  Interruption  *  befides,  that  a  great  Quan¬ 


tity  of  Water,  moving  with  a  greater  Velocity,  digs 
deeper  in  the  Bed,  and  of  Courfe  retrenches  of  its  for¬ 
mer  Width.  Hence,  alfo,  it  is,  that  Rivers,  by  being 
united,  take  up  lefs  Space  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth, 
and  are  more  advantageous  to  low  Grounds,  which 
difeharge  their  fuperfluous  Moifture  into  them,  and 
have  likewife  left  Occalion  for  Dykes,  to  prevent  their 
overflowing. 

Thefe  Advantages  are  io  confiderable,  that  S.  GtigUel- - 
mini  thinks  them  worthy  of  Nature  having  had  a  View 
to  them,  in  her  contriving  to  make  the  Confluence  of 
Rivers  fo  frequent  as  we  find  them. 

To  determine  more  precifely  the  general  Laws  of  the 
Morion  of  Rivers,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  a  River  is 
faid  to  remain  in  the  fame  State,  or  to  be  in  a  permanent 
State,  when  it  flows  uniformly,  lo  as  to  be  always  at  the 
fame  Height  in  the  fame  Place  :  And  that  a  Plane, 
which  cutting  a  River  is  perpendicular  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  is  called  the  Sedion  of  a  River.  Hence  when  .a 
River  is  terminated  by  flat  Sides,  parallel  to  each  opher, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  Horizon,  and  the  Bottom  alfo 
is  a  Plane,  either  horizontal  or  inclin’d,  the  Sedion  of 
the  River,  with  thefe  three  Planes,  makes  right  Angles, 
and  is  a  Parelleiogram. 

Now  in  every  River  that  is  in  a  permanent  State,  the 
fame  Quantity  of  Water  flows  in  the  fame  Time, 
thro5  every  Sedion  ;  for  unlels  there  be  in  every  Place  as 
great  a  Supply  of  Water,  as  what  rims  from  it,  the  Ri¬ 
ver  will  not  remain  in  the  fame  State.  This  will  hold 
good  whatever  be  the  Irregularity  of  the  Bed  or  Channel, 
from  which  in  other  Refpeds  feveral  Changes  in  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  River  may  ariie :  For  Example,  a  greater 
Fridion  in  Proportion  to  the  Inequality  of  the  Channel. 

The  Irregularities  in  the  Motion  of  a  River,  may  be 
infinitely  varied,  nor  can  any  Rules  be  given  to  fettle 
them.  To  afeertain  their  general  Courfe,  all  Irregulari¬ 
ties  muft  be  fet  afide  •,  only  the  general  Tenor  or  Flux 
be  confidered.  Suppofe  then  the  Water  to  run  in  a  re¬ 
gular  Channel,  without  any  fenfible  Fridion,  and  that 
Channel  is  terminated  with  Plane  Sides,  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  vertical 5  and  alfo  that  the  Bottom  is  a  Plane, 
and  inclined  to  the  Horizon  5  the  fame  Quantity  of  Wa¬ 
ter  flowing  through  every  Sedion,  die  Depth  of  the 
Water,  as  you  recede  from  the  Head  of  the  River,  is 
continually  diminifhed. 

To  determine  the  Velocity  of  the  Water  in  different 
Places  ;  fuppofe  the  Aperture  of  the  Channel  to  be  lhut 
up  with  a  Plane  j  if  there  be  a  Hole  made  in  the  Plane, 
the  Water  will  fpout  the  fafter  through  the  Hole,  as  the 
Hole  is  more  diftant  from  the  Surface  of  the  Water  j  and 
the  Water  will  have  the  fame  Celerity  that  a  Body  falling 
from  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  to  the  Depth  of  the  Hole 
below  it,  would  acquire  :  All  which  arifes  from  the  Pref¬ 
fure  of  die  fuperincumbent  Water.  There  is  the  lame 
P refill  re,  /.  e.  the  fame  moving  Force,  when  the  Obfta- 
cle  is  taken  away,  upon  which  every  Particle  of  Water 
enters  into  the  Channel  with  the  Celerity  a  Body  would 
acquire  in  falling  from  the  Surface  of  die  Water  to  the 
Depth  of  the  Particle.  This  Particle  is  moved  along  in 
an  inclined  Plane  in  the  Channel,  with  an  accelerated 
Motion  *,  and  that  in  the  fame  Manner,  as  if  falling  ver¬ 
tically,  it  had  continued  its  Motion  to  the  fame  Depth, 
below  the  Surface  of  the  Water  in  the  Head  of  the 
River. 


A  N  S  E  N  I  S  M. 


JANSENISM,  is  the  Dodrine  of  Cornelius  Jan - 
[cuius,  Bifliop  oi  2 pres  in  Flanders ,  with  Relation  to 

brace  and  Free- Will. 

rhisDodrine  made  no  great  Noife  in  the  World,  till 
after  the  Death  of  its  Author,  in  1638;  when  Framond 
and  Cnlcnus  his  Executors,  published  his  Book,  entitled 
-fhigujl intis,  in  three  Volumes,  Folio,  printed  at  Louvain , 
*n  1 640 ;  the  lirft  Tome  whereof  contains  a  Difcourfe 
ngain  It  Pclagianifm  ;  and  the  Jecond  divers  Treatifes  of 
keafon  ;  the  Ufc  of  Authority  in  theological  Mat¬ 
ters;  the  State  of  Innocence*,  fall  of  Nature  by  Siiv> 

Grace,  rife,  Voi„  II, 


From  thefe  feveral  Treatifes,  were  formed,  by  the  Bi- 
fliops  of  France ,  the  live  famous  following  Propofitions. 

I.  Some  Commands  of  God  are  impoffible  to 
righteous  Men,  even  though  they  endeavour  with  all 
their  Powers  to  accomplilh  them  :  The  Grace  being 
wanting,  by  which  they  flioukl  be  enabled  to  perform 
them. 

II.  In  the  State  of  corrupted  Nature,  a  Man  never  re¬ 
ft  fts  inward  Grace. 

HI.  To  Merit  or  Demerit  in  the  prefent  State  of  cor¬ 
rupt  Nature,  it  is  not  requifuc  a  Man  flioukl  have  that 
U  h  h  Liberty, 


f 


Liberty  which  excludes  Ncceffity  :  That  which  excludes 
Con  drain r,  is  iufhcient. 

IV.  The  Se  mi  pelagians  admitted  the  Neceflity  of  in¬ 
ward  Preventing  Grace  to  each  Add  in  particular,  and 
even  to  the  Beginning  of  Faith  9  but  they  were  Flercticks, 
in  regard  they  aderted,  that  this  Grace  was  fuch,  as 
that  the  Will  of  Man  might  either  refill  or  obey  it. 

VC  It  is  Semipclagianifm  to  fay,  that  Jefus  Chrift 
died  or  ihed  his  Blood  for  all  Men  in  general. 

Thefc  five  Propofitions  were  condemned  by  the 
Popes  Urban  VIII.  Innocent  X.  Alexander  VII.  and  Cle¬ 
ment  IX. 

Thofe  who  followed  this  Dodlrine,  and  maintained  it 
with  Obdinacy  were  called  Janfenifts  9  whether  they 
aflerced  that  the  Jive  Propofitions  were  found  and  ortho¬ 
dox,  as  they  did  before  they  were  fo  often,  and  fo  fo- 
lemnly  condemned  :  or  that  they  were  evil  and  heretical, 
in  the  Senfe  wherein  the  Church  has  condemned  them  9 
but  that  this  Senfe  is  not  that  of  Janfenius ,  whence  that 
famous  DiftindHon  between  the  Right  and  the  Fait, 
which  occafioned  fo  long  and  fo  warm  Difputes,  elpe- 
cially  in  the  Gallican  Church. 

As  to  the  averting  and  maintaining  that  the  jive  Pro¬ 
pofitions  were  found  and  orthodox,  the  Anti- Janfenifts 
pretended,  that  it  was  deftroying  entirely  the  Free-Will, 
and  admitting  no  other  Grace,  but  the  efficacious  by  li¬ 
fe  If 9  that  it  was  approving  the  Dodlrine  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  fulminated  again  If  in  the  Council  of  Trent  *,  accufing 
God  of  Injuftice,  to  command  us  Things,  which  he 
knew  are  not  in  our  Power  to  accompliili  without  his  di¬ 
vine  Afiillance,  and  refilling  us  that  Afliftance  :  Of  a 
cruel  Partiality,  in  having  created  fome  of  us  to  eternal 
Damnation,  fince  ChrilPs  Death  could  have  faved  us  all, 
and  yet  he  was  not  dead  for  all. 

But  to  underltand  well  the  State  of  this  Affair,  and 
the  Difference  between  the  Sentiment  of  the  Janfenifts , 
and  that  of  the  Roman  Catholick  Church,  on  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Grace.  I’ll  give  here  a  Treatife  of  Grace,  be¬ 
ginning  by  its  Definition. 

Grace,  is  a  Gift  given  gratis  by  the  Creator,  with¬ 
out  any  Merit,  on  the  Part  of  the  Creature,  otherwife 
Grace  were  not  Grace ,  fays  St.  Paul ,  Rom.  xi.  Whence 
we  read  in  St.  Auguftin,  lib.  de  nat.  &  grat.  c.  4.  That 
Grace ,  without  which  neither  Infants  nor  vldults  can  be 
faved,  is  not  given  to  Merits,  but  gratis,  therefore  it  is 
called  Grace. 

There  are  divers  Acceptations  of  Grace  taken  in  gene¬ 
ral,  in  the  Scripture,  and  in  the  Dodtrinc  ol  the  Fathers. 

1 .  It  is  taken  for  Dilution,  or  that  Love  bellowed  by 
Somebody,  without  any  Regard  to  Merit.  2.  For  all 
Gifts  which  are  the  Eli eds  of  that  Love.  3.  For  Gra¬ 
titude,  or  Com  pen  fation  of  a  Gift  thus  given. 

Grace,  confulcred  in  the  aforefaid  lecoiul  Manner, 
can  be  taken  befidcs  in  three  other  different  ones. — 

1.  For  any  Gift,  even  a  natural  one  given  gratis. — 

2.  For  any  fupcrnatural  gratuite  Gift,  abflradlcd  from 
the  Merits  of  Chrift.  —  3.  For  any  fupcrnatural  gratuite 
Gift,  given  in  View  of  the  Merits  of  Chrift. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part,  viz.  that  Grace  is  taken  for  Fi¬ 
le  Hi  on,  or  that  Love  b  eft  owed  gratis.  3 ‘'mm  its  being 
taken  in  that  Manner  Gene  ft  vi.  where  Noah  is  laid  to 
have  found  Grace  in  the  Eyes  of  the  Lord ;  that’s  to  fay, 
found  the  Benevolence  and  Love  of  God,  which  is  an 
incxhaultiblc  Source  of  all  the  Bleflings  and  Gilts  which 
God  bellows  gratuitely.  For  the  Apofllc  writes  to  the 
Philippians ,  that  his  Mercy  and  good  Will  work  in  us 
both  to  do  and  to  will ,  of  his  good  Plea  fire.  To  which 
may  be  added.,  that  that  (jiialicy  whereby  a  Per  Ion  gains 
the  Love  of  am /titer,  is  often  called  Grace.  Whence 
the  hlelFd  Virgin  is  called  full  of  Grace,  Luke  i.  i.  e. 
gracious  and  amiable. 

I  prove  the  lecoiul  Part,  viz.  that  Grace  is  taken 
fome  times,  for  that  lien,  fit  or  Gift  given  gratuitely  by  a 
Alotive.  of  J.ove  9  becaufe  it  is  thus  taken,  John  i.  where 
it  is  laid,  that  of  his  Fttfncfs  we  have  all  received,  and 
Grace  for  Grace  9  and  commonly  that  Perfon  is  laid  to 
do  a  favour,  who  does  not  exadt  what  he  could  exad, 
Horn  him  who  receives  that  Favour. 

I  prove  the  third  Part,  viz.  that  Grace  is  fometimes 
taken  for  Gratitude  or  Com  pen  fat  ion  of  a  Benefit,  or  Gift 
given  gratuitely  \  becauie  it  is  taken  thus,  2  Sam.  ii.  where 


David  fpeaks  thus  to  the  Men  6f  Jabefj-Gilead,  And  I 
alfo  will  requite  you  this  Kindnefs ,  becaufe  ye  have  done 
this  Thing.  * 

I  prove  the  fourth  Part,  viz.  that  Grace  is  alfo  taken 
for  any  gratuite  Benefit,  even  a  natural  one  9  becaufe  it  is 
thus  taken  by  St.  Augufl.  Epift.  £5.  It  is  not  without 
Rea ( on,  fays  he,  that  it  is  faid  that  we  are  created  by  the 
Grace  of  God.  And  Seem.  1 1.  he  calls  the  Creation  itfelf 
a  Grace,  and  fays,  that  he  who  was  not  a  Man,  has  not 
merited  to  be  one. 

I  prove  the  fifth  Part,  viz.  that  Grace  is  alfo  taken  for 
a  gratuite  fuper natural  Gift ,  i.  e.  for  a  Gift  furpaffmg  the 
Exigency  of  any  Nature  created,  either  abjlrafted  from  the 
Merits  of  Chrift ,  or  not  9  becaufe  it  is  taken  in  that 
Manner  by  the  fame  St.  Auguftin,  lib.  de  pradeft.  fault 
c.31.  where  he  fays,  that  the  Gifts  firft  diftributed  to 
the  Angels,  and  to  our  firft  Parents  were  Graces  ■  as  he 
calls  Graces  thofe  Gifts  given  to  the  Man  Chrift.  fy 
that  Grace,  fays  he,  a  Man  is  jnade  from  the  Beginning  of 
his  Faith  a  Chrftian,  whereby  is  made  from  his  Beginning 
the  Man  Chrift.  * 

I  prove  the  fixth  Part,  viz.  that  Grace  is  alfo  taken  for 
any  fupernatural  Gift,  granted  in  View  of  the  Merits  of 
Chrift  9  becaufe  it  is  thus  taken  by  the  Apoltle,  Rom.  iii. 
Being  juftified  gratuitely  by  his  Grace,  through  the  Redemp¬ 
tion  that  is  in  Jefus  Chrift.  This  Acceptation  of  Grace  is 
the  flridteft  of  all,  and  is  agreeable  to  all  Graces  founded 
on  the  Merits,  either  habitual  or  aftnal. 

Note,  That  it  is  of  Grace  taken  in  this  lafl  Senfe,  I  in. 
tend  to  fpeak  throughout  the  whole  Courfe  of  this 
Treatife,  i.  e.  as  it  is  a  gratuite  fupernatural  Gift 
founded  on  the  Merits  of  Chrift  :  That  this  Gift  is 
created,  and  confequently  diftincl  from  the  incrcated 
Grace,  which  is  God  himfelf,  who,  by  his  Incarnation 
has  given  himfelf  to  our  Humanity  9  as  I’ll  Ihew  more 
at  large  in  my  Treatife  of  the  Incarnation.  Thefe 
pre-obferved. 

Grace  may  be  defined,  a  created  fupernatural  Gift, 
given  gratuitely  to  intelleftual  Creatures,  and  appropriated 
to  eternal  Salvation. 

1.  It  is  called  a  Gift,  to  exprefs  the  Genus  in  which 
die  fupernatural  Grace  agrees  with  the  natural,  heretofore 
mentioned. 

2.  Ir  is  called  divine,  becaufe  it  is  from  God,  for 
every  good  Gift,  and  every  perf eft  Gif t  is  from  above,  fays 
St.  James,  c.  1.  and  comes  down  from  the  Father  of  Lights. 

3.  It  is  called  fupernatural,  becaufe  it  is  above  all  na¬ 
tural  Faculty  9  whence  it  is  neceflarily  required  to  be  in¬ 
filled  from  God,  according  to  this  ol  Pfalm  lxxxiv.  Iht 
Lord  will  give  Grace  and  Glory. 

4.  It  is  faid,  given  to  int  die  final  Creatures ,  bccaufc  it 
is  only  given  to  Angels  and  Men. 

5.  It  is  faid,  given  gratuitely,  becaufe  Grace  is  given, 
without  a  Debt  from  the  Part  of  him  who  gives  it,  and 
without  Merit,  flridlly  taken,  from  the  Part  of  him  who 
receives  it.  For  Grace  is  given  either  to  him  who  is  not 
worthy  or  unworthy  of  it,  as  it  was  given  to  Angels, 
and  to  our  firll  Parents  in  their  Creation  j  or  it  is  given 
to  him  who  is  pofitively  unworthy  of  it,  as  it  was  given 
to  Man  fallen. 

6.  It  is  faid,  appropriated  to  Salvation,  becaufe  it  is 
given  to  help  the  intclledluai  Creature  to  operate  her 
Salvation. 

Note,  That  I  may  be  afked,  1.  Whether  Grace,  which  I 
have  defined  a  gratuite  Effcdt  of  the  divine  Will,  be 
fomething  permanent  in  the  Soul,  and  inherent  to  // 1 
I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative,  ii  it  be  meant  of  the 
habitual  Grace,  which  is  in  Pinnated  by  the  Scripture, 
John  xiv.  where  Jefus  Chrift  lays,  that  he  with  h« 
Father  will  dwell,  viz.  by  Grace,  in  the  Soul  ot  him 
who  keeps  his  Commandments.  And  we  will  comt 
unto  him,  fays  he,  and  make  our  Abode  with  him.  ^IU‘ 
Jikcwifc  1  John  iii.  where  Grace  is  called  Seed  Re¬ 
maining  in  him  who  is  born  of  God.  But  in  the  Ne¬ 
gative,  if  it  be  a  Queftion  of  the  allual  Grace,  whereby 
a  Man  is  alTilled  from  God,  when  he  is  excited  to 
know,  will,  or  do  fomething 9  for  Grace  thus  confider- 
cd,  is  not  a  Quality  but  a  Motion  ol  the  Soul, 
according  to  the  Maxims  of  Phiiolbphy,  the  Act  0 

him  that  moves,  is  the  Motion  in  him  who  ismovei. 

2.  II 
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It  may  be  alked,  if  that  Grace  which  isfomething 

Permanent,  be  a  Quality  of  the  frji  Species,  viz.  an  Ha- 
rt  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  i.  m  the  Affirmative;  either 
‘  re  it  has  the  Ratio  of  Quality,  or  becaufe  it  can- 
jot  be  recalled  to  any  other  Predicament.  For  x.  it 
not  a  Subftance,  it  being  neither  Nature,  nor  Part  of 
%  '  re  2  It  is  not  a  Quantity,  fince  a  Quantity  only 
belongs  to  corporeal  Tilings,  and  places  the  Part  of  a 
lRndv  beyond  the  Parts,  which  Grace  does  not.  3.  It  is 

Ja  Relation,  either  becaufe  there  is  no  Motion  to¬ 
wards  a  Relation,  and  there  is  a  Motion  towards 
Trace  which  in  Juftification  is  produced  by  itfelf; 
or  becaufe  Relation  gives  not  Operation,  or  is  not 
towards  operating,  as  Grace  is  4.  It  is  neither  Aftion 
or  Paifion,  becaufe  thofe  two  Accidents  are  iomethmg 
tranfitory  */  but  the  Grace  meant  here  is  fomething 

^I^nfwcr  2.  That  this  Grace  is  referred  to  the  firfb 
Species  of  Quality,^.  Habit;  though  it  be  not  an 
Habit  properly  called.  I  prove  the  firft  Part,  viz. 
that  it  is  referred  to  the  firft  Species  of  Quality,  viz. 
io  Habit.  fuppofe  that  thofe  four  Species  of 
Quality  be  combined,  viz .  Difpofition  and  Habit , 
Power  and  Imbecility ,  patible  Quality  and  Paffion, 
Form  and  Figure  *,  it  can  be  referred  to  neither  of 
thofe  combined  Species,  except  to  the  firft,  and  that 
to  Habit  •,  for,  i .  It  cannot  be  referred  to  Power,  or 
to  natural  Imbecility*  becaufe  thofe  Qualities  flow 
from  eflencial  Principles,  ■  or  from  Nature’s  Bofom 
where  they  are :  But  the  Grace  underftood  in  this 
place  is  fomething  fupernatural  produced  and  infufed 
from  God.  2.  It  can  be  referred  neither  to  Paffion 
or  paflible  Quality,  nor  to  Form  or  Figure  ;  becaufe 
thofe  Qualities  are  Affections  of  the  Body,  not  of  the 
Soul;  therefore  fuppofe  that  the  Grace  meant  here  be 
Quality,  it  muft  rather  be  referred  to  the  firft  Species 
of  Quality,  than  to  any  of  the  others.  I  prove  the 
iecond  Part,  viz.  that  it  has  not  the  Ratio  of  an  Habit 
properly  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  not  immediately  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  Atftion,  but  to  fome  fpiritual  Being 
it  produces  in  the  Soul ;  and  thus  is  a  Difpofition  to 
Glory,  which  is  Grace  confummatcd  :  Which  notwith- 
flanding,  does  not  hinder  it  from  being  the  adtive 
Principle  of  a  fupernatural  Operation,  if  not  an  im¬ 
mediate,  at  leaft  a  remote  one.  Inafmuch  as  from 
Grace  -which  is  in  the  Effencc  of  the  Soul,  Virtues 
flow  into  its  Powers,  whereby  it  moves  them  to 
Aftion,  in  the  fame  Manner  thofe  fame  Powers  flow 
from  the  Efience  of  the  Soul,  to  be  the  Principles 
of  Aftions. 

It  may  be  afleed,  3.  IVhy  God  gives  an  habitual 
Grace  to  Man ,  fince  it  is  certain  that  an  aftual  Grace 
is  Sufficient  for  a  fupernatural  API?  To  which  1  anfwer, 
that  it  is  true,  that  an  aft  uni  Grace  is  lulficient  for  a 
fupernatural  A  <51 ;  but  that  the  habitual  Grace  is  only 
given  to  an  intellectual  Creature,  that  Hie  may  a<5t  con- 
naturally ;  which  adls  connaturaily  when  file  ads  by 
a  Form  inherent  to  her.  But  if  I  be  alked.  If  it  is  an 
Article  of  Faith ,  that  there  is  a  certain  permanent 
Grace  given?  PI]  anfwer,  that  there  arc  two  different 
Opinions  on  that  SubjoCt.  For  fomc  deny  it,  under 
a  Pretence  that  nothing  of  this  has  been  expreffy  de¬ 
fined  by  any  Council,  notwitliftanding  the  Council  of 
Trent,  where  it  is  laid,  that  Grace  and  Charity  is  in¬ 
fufed,  and  inherent  in  the  Heart;  becaufe  it  does  not 
define  whether  it  be  inherent  in  the  Manner  of  an  Adi, 
or  in  the  Manner  of  Jbmc thing  permanent.  Others 
affirm  it,  and  with  a  greater  Appearance  of  Reafon  ; 
becaufe  they  imagine,  that  the  Council  of  Trent, 

6.  e.  1 1.  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  permanent 
Grace. 

4*  It  is  afleed,  whether  the  fandli Tying  Grace  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  moral  Virtues ,  and  from  Faith 
wdJIope?  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative*  becaufe, 
l>  As  to  the  moral  Virtues,  there  is  not  the  leaft  room 
it  in  queftion  :  For  thofe  Virtues  do  not  regard 
God  immediately,  as  Grace  does.  2.  As  to  the  theo¬ 
logical  Virtues  of  Faith  and  Hope,  the  Thing  is  clear, 
becaufe  Grace  being  loll,  thole  two  Virtues  cannot 
^niain  in  the  Signer. 

5*  It  is  alked,  if  the  habitual  Grace  and  Charily  be 
we  fame  Thing,  or  whether  it  is  diftinguiihcd  from  it, 
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and  in  what  Manner  ?  I  anfwer,  that  it  feems  more 
probable,  that  the  fandlifying  habitual  Grace  is  really- 
diftinguifhed  from  Charity.  Which  Anfwer  I  prove, 
1.  From  the  Manner  of  fpeaking  of  the  Scripture* 
which  feems  to  diftinguifii  between  Grace  and  Cha¬ 
rity,  as  between  a  Caufe  and  its  EfFedt,  Rom.  viii.  The 
Charity  of  God  is  diffufed  in  your  Ilelirts  by  the  holy 
Spirit  who  is  given  to  you.  And  to  the  Galat.  v.  But 
the  Fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  Joy  and  Charity ,  8c c.  By  the 
Name  of  Spirit  is  underftood  there  Grace,  which  has 
Charity  for  its  EfFedt.  2.  I  prove  it  by  the  Manner 
of  fpeaking  of  the  Councils,  particularly  thofe  of 
Vienna  and  Trent ,  Sejj.  6.  c.  11.  where  Grace  and 
Charity  are  exprelTed  by  different  Terms.  3.  I  pr6ve 
it  by  the  Manner  of  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  Fathers, 
particularly  St.  Denis ,  lib.  dc  ccclefi  hierarch.  c„  2. 
•where  he  teaches,  that  as  in  natural  Tilings  it  is  firft: 
to  be,  then  to  operate ;  likewife  we  muff:  be  eftabliffied 
by  Grace  in  a  certain  fupernatural  Being,  before  we 
can  be  capable  to  operate.  He  calls  that  fupernatural 
Being  a  divine  State,  given  to  us  by  a  fpiritual  Birth. 
Likewife  St.  Augttftin ,  lib.  de  gr at.  drift,  c.  30.  where 
he  makes  Chanty  the  EfFedt  of  Grace :  I  have  never 
found ,  fays  he,  in  the  Writings  of  Pelagius  and  Ce- 
Jeftius,  that  they  confcfied  as  it  Jhould  be  confeffed ,  that 
Grace  whereby  we  are  juftified ,  i.  e.  whereby  the  Chari¬ 
ty  of  God  is  diffufed  in  our  Hearts ,  be  the  holy  Spirit 
given  to  us.  4.  I  prove  it  by  Reafon,  becaufe  a  Man 
fhould  be  perfect  in  a  fpiritual  Being,  before  he  be 
dilpofed  by  Virtue  to  operate  fupernaturally ;  as 
one  muft  be  perfect  in  a  natural  Being,  before  he 
receives  a  natural  Virtue,  fince,  according  to  the 
Maxims  of  Philo fophy.  Virtue  is  the  Difpofition  of 
the  Perfed,  i.  e.  of  a  Thing  perfedt  in  its  Being  ;  and 
Charity  being  a  Virtue,  a  Man  muft  be  perfect  in  a 
fpiritual  Being  by  Grace,  before  he  receives  Charity. 
And  it  is  evident,  that  by  Grace  Man  is  eftabliffied  in 
fome  fpiritual  and  natural  Being,  becaufe  by  Grace 
Man’s  Underftanding  is  made  Partaker  of  the  divine 
Nature,  as  by  Faith  in  this  tranfitory  World,  and  by 
a  dear  Vifion  in  Heaven,  he  is  made  Partaker  of  the 
divine  Knowledge  5  and  as  the  Will  of  Man  is  made 
Partaker  by  the  Virtue  of  Charity,  of  the  divine  Love. 
Whence  it  is  hot  furprifing  if  we  read  in  the  Scripture, 
viz.  2  Pet.  i.  He  has  made  you  large  and  precious 
Promifes,  that  by  them  you  may  become  Partakers, ;,  of 
the  divine  Nature.  Notwitliftanding  that  the  Effedls 
attributed  to  Grace,  are  alfo  attributed  to  Charity. 
In  the  Scriptures,  v.  gr.  1.  That  it  cxpcJIs  Sin, 
Luke  i.  A  great  Number  of  Sins  are  remitted  to  her  be¬ 
caufe  floe  has  loved  much,  2.  That  it  makes  us  beloved 
of  God ;  John  iv.  If  any  love  me  he  will  be  loved  by  my 
Father.  3.  That  it  makes  us  Sons  of  God,  1  John  iii. 
Behold  what  manner  of  Love  the  Father  has  b  eft  owed 
upon  us,  that  we  fhould  be  called  the  Sods  of  God. 
4.  That  it  be  the  Root  of  all  good  Works,  1  Cor.  xiii. 
Charity  fttffers  long ,  and  is  kind ,  &c.  5.  That  it  is  the 

Seed  of  eternal  Life,  James  i.  He  jhall  receive  the 
Crown  of  Life ,  which  the  Lord  has  promt  fed  to  them 
that  love  him.  Notwitliftanding  all  this,  fay  I,  be¬ 
caufe  though  the  fame  EfFedt  attributed  to  Grace  be 
likewife  attributed  to  Charity ;  it  fuffices  that  they  arc 
not  attributed  to  both  in  the  fame  Manner.  For  to 
run  through  all  the  Paflages  objected  to  me,  it  may 
be  faid  to  the  firft,  that  the  Rcmiffion  of  Sins  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  Grace  as  to  a  Form,  and  to  Charity  as  to  a 
Difpofition  :  To  the  fccond,  that  the  Diledion  of 
him  who  loves  God,  is  not  fo  much  the  Reafon  why 
God  loves,  as  vice  vet  fa  :  To  the  third,  that  by  the 
Charity  which  God  lias  given  us,  mull  be  underftood 
an  uncreated  Charity,  the  lifted  whereof  is  the  Grace , 
whereby  we  arc  called  the  Sons  of  God  :  the 

fourth,  tluit  Charity  is  faid  to  be  the  Root  of  all  good 
Works,  becaufe  it  is  ihcir  n  care  ft  and  clicirive  Princi¬ 
ple,  and  Grace  the  remote  one,  from  which  Charity 
flows,  as  Power  from  F. Hence :  'Fo  the  fifth  ami  laft, 
it  may  be  laid,  tliat  Charity  is  not  fo  properly  called 
the  Seed,  as  the  Merit  of  eternal  Life,  fince  the  Re¬ 
ward  muft  anfwer  the  Merit.  Groce  fhould  rather  be 
called  the  Seed  ;  for  Charity,  fays  St.  Thomas ,  could  not 
be  fuflicient  to  merit  an  eternal  Good,  if  Grace  was  not 
prduppofed.  Notwitliftanding,  2.  What  we  fee  in  the 
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Council  of  Trent,  Sejf.  6.  c.  7.  where  the  formal  Ef¬ 
fect  of  J unification,  which  it  attributes  fometimes  to 
Grace,  is  alfo  attributed  to  Charity  *3  for  after  the  Fa¬ 
thers  of  that  Council  have  faid  that  we  are  juftified 
by  the  Juflice  of  God  v  not  by  the  Juftice  whereby  him- 
felf  is  juft,  but  by  that  whereby  he  makes  us  juft  ^ 
they  add  prefen tly,  that  this  happens,  when  thro*  the 
Merit  of  the  Paffion  of  Chrift,  God’s  Charity  is  diffu- 
fed  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  in  the  Hearts  of  thofe 
who  are  juftified,  and  is  inherent  to  them.  Be- 
caufe  only  the  formal  Effeft  of  Juftificacion,  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  Charity  ;  as  to  an  infeparable  Companion 
of  that  Effeft,  or  as  to  a  Difpofition  to  it  j  but  it  is 
attributed  to  Grace ,  as  to  its  formal  Caufe.  N otwith- 
flanding,  3.  what  we  read  in  St.  Auguflin,  lib.  dc  nat. 

grat.  c.  nil.  That  Charity  began,  is  a  began  Juflice', 
that  Charity  advanced ,  is  an  advanced  Juflice  \  and  that 
a  peifeft  Charity ,  is  a  per f eft  Juflice.  And  cone.  26. 
in  Pfalm  1 19.  where  he  calls  Juftice  or  fanftifying 
Grace,  by  the  Name  of  Virtue.  Becaufe  Juftice,  in 
that  Place,  is  not  fo  precifely  taken  for  the  fpecial  Vir¬ 
tue  of  Charity,  but  rather  for  an  Affemblage  of  all 
Virtues  j  and  the  Senfe  is,  that  he  who  has  that 
Affemblage  of  all  Virtues,  is  agreeable  and  accept¬ 
able  to  GocL 

At  prefen t  I’ll  treat  of  the  Exijlence  and  Subjeft  of 
Grace  •,  and  afk  firft,  if  there  be  fuch  a  Grace  as  that 
above-men  tion’d,  viz.  A  fupernatural  Gift ,  given  gra¬ 
tuitely  to  an  intdleftaal  Creature ,  and  appropriated  to 
eternal  Salvation  ?  Which  Queftion  I  anfwer  in  the  Af¬ 
firmative  •,  and  which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the 
Councils,  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  making  mention  of  the  Promife, 
and  Gift  of  Grace,  Pfalm  xxvi.  For  the  Lord  will. give 
Grace  and  Glory .  Zech.  ii.  Fll  pour  upon  the  Houfe  of 
David,  and  upon  the  Inhabitants  of  Jerufalan,  a  Spirit 
of  Grace.  Of  2  Cor.  ix.  And  God  is  able  to  make  all 
Grace  abound  towards  you.  And  Eph.  ii.  For  by  Grace 
are  ye  faved  through  Faith  j  audit  is  the  Gift  of  God. 

By  the  Councils,  not  only  by  that  of  Paleflina ,  and 
the  four  Africans ,  where  the  Pclagianifm  was  con¬ 
demned  ;  but  likewife  by  that  of  Ephefits ,  and  thofe  of 
Orange. 

By  the  Fathers,  efpecially  St.  Auguflin,  whofe  Wri¬ 
tings  mention  almofl  nothing  elfe  but  the  Exiftcnce,  Ef¬ 
fects,  and  Ncccfiity  of  Grace. 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  as  it  is  certain,  that  there  is  a  fu- 
perna rural  End,  viz.  eternal  Life ;  it  muft  be  equally 
certain,  that  there  is  a  Means,  which  is  fuppofed  necef- 
fary  to  obtain  that  End  ;  which  Means  is  Grace,  with¬ 
out  which,  no  Body  can  obtain  eternal  Life ;  whence,  as 
I  have  already  obferved,  the  eternal  Life  is  called  by  the 
Fathers  a  covfnmnatc  Grace :  All  which  is  evident  from 
the  Scripture,  Eph.  i.  where  it  is  faid,  that  God  has  pre- 
dtflinated  us  unto  the  Adoption  of  Children ,  by  Jefus  Chrift 
to  hhnfclf  according  to  the  good  P leafier e  of  his  Will.  To 
the  Praife  of  the, Glory  of  Grace ,  wherein  he  has  made  us 
accepted  in  the  Beloved :  In  whom  wc  have  Redemption , 
through  his  Blood,  the  Forgivencfs  of  Sins,  according  to 
the  Riches  of  his  Grace. 

The  feconcl  Queftion  is,  If  it  be  more  probable  that 
the  Grace ,  efpecially  the  fanftifying ,  is  in  the  Soul ,  as 
in  a  Subjeft ,  than  in  the  Powers  of  the  Soul  ?  Which  I 
anfwer,  likewife,  in  the  Affirmative  •,  becaufe  by  that 
Grace  wc  are  regenerated  into  Children  •,  and  as  the  Ge¬ 
neration  is  fooner  terminated  to  the  Effence,  rhan  to 
the  Powers  •,  the  Grace  muft  be  fooner  in  the  Efiencc  of 
the  Soul  than  in  the  Powers  of  the  Soul.  Whence  it  fo- 
lows,  that  Grace ,  viz.  the  habitual  and  jufti Tying,  re- 
fides  in  the  Soul  ns  in  a  Subject  i  though  thofe 
who  do  not  dillinguilh  Grace  from  Virtue,  think 
other  wife. 

It  may  be  objected,  1.  That  Grace ,  according  to  St. 
Auguflin,  Uypognofl.  lib.  3.  c,  u.  is  compared  to  Free- 
Will,  as  a  Horleman  is  compared  to  his  1  iorfe  •,  and  as 
a  Horfeman  fits  on  his  Mode,  in  the  fame  Manner  is 
Grace  on  the  Free- Will. 

To  this  I  anfwer,  1.  That  this  Place  can  be  under- 
fiood  of  the  aftttal  Grace ,  which  is  as  the  di reeling  to 
the  directed.  2.  That  though  this  Place  was  even  liip- 
poled  to  be  underftood  of  the  habitual  Grace,  it  would 
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be  of  no  Signification  f 'becaufe,  although  that  Cm,  ? 
faid  to  refide  in  the  Effence  of  the  Soul,  as  in  7. 7 
jed,  it  may  likewife  be  faid  to  refide  on  the  V 
Will,  as  the  Soul  is  faid  to  refide.  in  the  Fan, 

it  applies. 

It  may  be  objefted,  2.  That  in  the  Opinion  ofS, 
Anfelmus,  hb.  de  concep  Virgin.  t.3.  Sin  and  Juftice  atI' 
m  the  Soul,  but  only  through  the  Will ,  and  therefo* 
the  Grace,  which  is  called  by  the  Name  of  Tuftire  ’ 
the  Will  as  in  a  Subjeft.  J 

.  1  anfwcr  to  th>s,  that  Sin,  confider’d  as  a  bad  Aflin* 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  Juftice  is  confidered  as  a 
one  refides  in  the  Will  as  in  a  Subjeft }  but  not,  iff 
confider  d  as  depriving  us  of  Grace :  The  Reafon  ' 
that  Privation  and  Form  are  in  the  fame  Subjeft .  ^ 

fore  as  Grace  is  in  the  Effence  of  the  Soul,  likewife  th 
Privation  of  the  fame  Grace  is  in  the  Effence  of  the 

Note,  That  the  Pelagians  and  Semi-Pelagians ,  have  .to 
lutely  denied  the  Exiftence  of  Grace  •,  and  as  I  have 
enter’d  into  a  particularDetail  of  their  Errors  on  thi< 
Subjeft,  in  my  Treatife  of  Herefies,  it  would  be  need 
lefs  to  repeat  here  their  Sentiments,  fince  the  Reade- 
can  have  Recourfe  to  that  Treatife.  Therefore  TJ] 
pafs  to  the  next  Divifion  of  the  fupernatural  Grace 
into  that  called  in  the  Schools,  gratum  faciens  and 
gratis  data,  with  their  refpeftive  Subdivifons. 

The  Grace,  gratum  faciens,  is,  commmonly  defined 

an  internal,  and  fupernatural  Gift,  given  gratuitely  to  m 

intelligent  Creature ,  to  render  him  holy  and  arreeabk 
to  God.  6 

It  is  faid,  1.  A  Grace,  or  internal  and  fupernciturd 
Gift,  as  well  to  exprefs  the  Genus,  which  is  commo/i 
berween  if,  and  the  Grace,  gratis  data ;  as  to  infirm, 

that  our  former  Definition  of  Grace ,  can  very  well  be 
applied  to  it. 

It  is  faid,  2.  To  render  the  Creature  holy  and  agreeable 
to  God  \  to  exprefs  the  Difference  between  the  Grace, 
gratum  faciens ,  and  the  Grace,  gratis  data.  Forty  the 
next  Propofition  it  will  appear,  that  the  Grace ,  gratis 
data,  is  not  fo  much  given  to  render  the  Perfon  who 
has  it  holy,  as  to  procure  the  Salvation  of  others. 

Note,  That  it  may  be  afked  here,  whether  our  Defini- 
rion  of  the  Grace ,  gratum  faciens,  be  agreeable  both 
to  the  habitual  and  aftual  Grace  ?  To  which  I  anfwer, 
that  it  can  be  applied  to  both,  though  not  in  the 
fame  Manner  •,  for  it  is  the  Property  of  both,  to  ren¬ 
der  t/ie  Soul  holy,  though  with  this  Difference,  that 
the  habitual  Grace  renders  an  intelligent  Creature  holy 
formally,  and  the  aftual,  efficiently  only  in  fom'e  ot 
thefe  three  Manners,  viz.'  either  difpoftlively ,  in  dil- 
pofing  to  Sanftity  j  or  conferva  lively,  in  prelerving 
the  Idol  in  e/s  ;  or  direftively,  in  directing  towards 
Deeds  of  Sanftity. 

The  Grace,  gratis  data ,  is  commonly  defined  a  ftp- 
natural  Gift,  given  gratuitely  to  Man ,  and  direftly  cpffi- 
printed  to  the  Salvation  of  another. 

It  is  faid,  1.  A  fupernatural  Gift,  as  well  to  exprefs 
the  Genus  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  Groce,  jw* 
turn  faciens  \  as  to  infinuacc,  that  the  Definition  of  the 
fupernatural  Grace  taken  in  general,  can  be  applied  to  it. 

This  Gift  is  fo  extremely  fupernatural,  that  it  is  above 
the  Faculty  of  Nature,  and  the  Merit  of  the  Perfon. 

It  is  faid,  2.  Direftly  appropriated  to  the  Salvation  cj 
another,  to  fiicw  the  Difference  between  the  Grace,  gz 
tis  data,  and  the  Grace,  gratum  faciens.  For  it  uppity 
from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  Grace,  gratum  faciens^ 
firft,  and  by  itfelf,  ordained  for  the  Salvation  ot  tht 
Perfon  to  whom  it  is  given  *  and  that  the  Grace ,  gyiU:> 
data ,  is  by  itfelf,  firfl,  am)  direftly  approprm ted  to ty 
Salvation  of  another.  As  it  is  eafily  mulerfiood  fty 
the  following  Paflages  of  the  Scripture,  i  l-N 
Cor.  12.  But  the  Manifcjlation  of  the  Spirit  is  give’1  '' 
every  Man  to  profit  withal,  i.  c.  to  our  Neighbour.  Ai'» 

1  EpifL  of'  Peter  c.  4.  As  every  Man  has  received  tu 
Gift ,  even  fo  minifler  the  fame  one  to  another.  Wh^1 
notwithftamiing,  does  not  hinder,  but  that  the  Grech 
gratis  data,  can,  fecontlarily,  be  ufcful  to  the  Perfon  w11' 
has  it,  efpecially  if  iic  ufes  it  well,  according  to  the  L’ 
pofi tions  required.  ^ 
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Our  next  Queftion  is.  If  the  Grace,  gratum  faciens, 

„  conveniently  divided  into  habitual  and  attml 
And  in  what  Manner  both  Graces  are  further  fuh-. 
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divided  ? 

tfote.  That  I  only  defign  to  mark,  in  this  PJace,  the  Di¬ 
visions  or  Sub-divifions  of  thefe  two  Sorts  of  Grace  ; 
referving  the  Explication  of  every  Member  to  another 
Place  5  thefe  pre-obferv’d, 

lanfwer,  1.  That  the  Grace,  gratum  faciens,  is  very 

well  fubdivided  into  habitual  and  a  final  Becaufe  that 
Divifion  is  into  oppofite  Members,  which  are  adequate 
to  the  whole  divided,  and  have  as  great  a  Latitude  as 
the  Grace ,  gratum  faciens  itfelf;  fmee  there  is  no  Grace , 
vratum  facicns,  which  could  not  be  referred  to  one  of 
thefe  two  dividing  Members  j  for  either  the  Grace ,  gra- 
tum  faciens,  is  formally  fan&ifying,  and  this  is  habitual ; 
or  is  only  efficiently  fandtifying,  and  this  is  afiual.  But 
that  this  may  appear  clearer,  it  is  neceflary  to  give  here 
the  Definition  of  both. 

The  habitual  Grace,  which  is  in  the  Manner  of  an 
Habit,  or  of  a  permanent  Thing  is  commonly  defined, 
a  fupernatural  Gift  given  gr at uitely  to  an  intelligent  Crea¬ 
ture,  rendering  her  permanently  Companion  of  the  divine 
Nature,  and  formally  holy  agreeable  to  God,  and  proper  for 
eternal  Life.  This  Sort  of  Grace ,  is  defign’d  by  thefe 
Words  we  read  John  xiv.  If  a  Man  loves  me  he  will  keep 
Wy  Words ;  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will 
come  unto  him ,  and  make  our  Abode  with  him. 

The  afiual  Grace,  which  confifts  in  Aftion  and  Mo¬ 
tion,  and  is  commonly  called  a  gratuite  divine  Motion , 
imprinted  on  the  Free  Will,  and  reducing  it  from  Power 
to  a  fupernatural  Adi,  and  operatmg  it  with  it,  as  fome 
ejfeflive  Principle ,  or  fupernatural  Influence. 

From  both  Definitions  we  may  gather,  that  the  Power 
is  rais’d  or  elevated  by  the  habitual  Grace,  and  other  in- 
fufed  fupernatural  Habits ;  that  it  may  be  capable,  in 
aflu  primo,  of  fupernatural  Operations :  But  to  operate 
a&uaily,  and  to  pafs  from  the  Power  to  the  fecond  A6t, 
it  wants  fpecial  Succours,  which  fhould  move  it  to  a£t. 
Foj  as  it  cannot  pafs  to  any  natural  A61,  without  die 
general  Concourfe  of  the  firft  Caufe  reducing  it  from 
Power  to  Adtion,  and  operating  the  fame  Atf:  with  it ; 
likewife  it  cannot  pafs  to  a  fupernatural  A£t,  without  the 
fupernatural  and  actual  Succours  of  Grace ,  whereby  God 
aduates  the  Free-Will,  and  makes  it  will  and  accom- 
plifh  a  fupernatural  Good. 

The  habitual  Grace,  is  juftly  fubdivided  into  firft 
and  fecond.  Becaufe  the  dividing  Members  have  the 
fame  Latitude  as  the  whole  divided.  For  there  is  no  ha¬ 
bitual  Grace,  which  is  not  referred  to  one  of  thefe  two 
dividing  Members  *,  for  the  habitual  Grace  is  either  that 
which  does  not  prcfuppofc  any  habitual  Grace  in  the 
Subjeft,  but  renders  formally  the  intelligent  Creature, 
from  unjuft,  a  juft  one,  and  thus  is  the  firfl  habi¬ 
tual  Grace  •,  or,  is  that  which  finds  already  in  the  Subject 
an  habitual  Grace,  and  renders  the  intelligent  Creature 
from  formally  juft  fhe  was  already,  ftill  more  juft,  more 
agreeable  to  God,  and  more  proper  for  eternal  Life ; 

and  thus  is  die  fecond  habitual  Grace,  or  Incrcafc  of 
Grace. 

It  may  be  a  Iked  here,  If  that  fecond  Grace  falls  under 
Merit,  and  how  it  retains  the  Ratio  of  a  Gift  gr  at  uitely 
^mn,  fuppofed  that  it  be  acquir'd  by  Merit  ? 

J  o  which  I  anfwcr,  that  this  Grace  can  fall  under 
Merit,  and  retain,  notwithftanding,  the  Name  and  Qua- 
nty  o(  Grace ,  becaufe,  though  it  falls  under  Merit,  it  is 
fti  I,  notwithftanding,  to  be  accounted  gratuitely  given, 
cither  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  given  without  any  rigorous 
bligation  on  the  Part  of  God,  and  without  a  perfedt 
cut  on  our  Part  j  or  becaufe  our  Merit  is  not  perfectly 
rom  us  to  us,  lincc  it  is  a  Grace  and  fomething  gra- 
uutely  given,  a$  St.  Augttftin  teaches  it,  Epift.  10/j. 
'vnere  he  lays,  that  it  is  thus  called  for  no  other  Kcafoii, 

n:m  bccaulc  ]}  given  gratuit  ely  j  not  becaule  it  is  not 
blvyn  to  Merits,  blit  becaufe  thole  Merits  themfelves  to 
which  it  is  given,  are  given  likewife. 

I  he  afiual  Grace  is  fubdivided  in 


quent  Grace  , ;  what  are  thofe  two  Sorts  of  Grace  ? 
firT°;the  Part  °;f  this  Queftion,  I  anfwer  in  the  Af- 

fauent  Grace-,  becaufe  the  Scripture  makes  mention  of 
thofe  two  Graces,  Pfalm  lix.  Becaufe  his  Mercy  (hall  me 

Zd  St  'PAIfalm  ri;  And  thy  Mercy  jhall  f Mom  L  ; 

ti*AUStn  ,,n  fUCtr-  C ■  32-  God  pweits  him  mho 
/.  unwilling  that  he  Jhould  be  willing ,  and  follows  the  Wil¬ 
ling  that  he  fhould  not  be  willing  in  vain. 

°[ PrevenlinZ  Grace,  is  that  which  pre- 

rhe  w“  f°°d  frer  M°tl0n  0i  the  human  Will»  whether 

do,  nor  begin,  nor  accomplifh  any  Thing  ;  becaufe  that  we 
may  begin  it  is  Jhid,  his  Mercy  will  prevent  me ;  and  that 

If  If  r  "  f!d'Jis  Mercy  MU  follow  me. 

Name  to  Grace  ?  Tire  Anfwer  is,  becaufe  he  difpuled  then 
agamft  the  Pelagians,  fome  of  whom,  as  Julian,  did  not 

by  Man  s  Merits,  and  thus  imagine  that  Gn«~ 
granted  to  the  Defire  of  Good  which  was  in  M  W“ 

ailifi  the  Will,  and  to  perfect  the  Good  began^y’thc 
Strength  of  the  Free-Will.  ^  rhc 

I  have  faid,  whether  the  Will  confents  or  refills  to  ir 
becaule  the  ancient  Fathers  were  of  the  fame  9,.,,,  '  ’ 

for  in  that  of  St  .Auguftin,  the  preventing  or  antecedent 
Grace  is  that  which  excites  ,  but  the  exci  ting  Grace  does 
not  include  Man’s  Confent,  as  the  fame  Father  h  finuat 
ll  C;.nc-  1  •  on  thele  Words  of  the  Pfalm  lix.  His  MeZ 

first,  but  thou  art  come  to  excite  me.  And  St.  Bernard 
teaches  the  fame  m  different  Terms  in  his  Book  of  Grace 
and  Free- Will,  towards  the  End,  where,  after  he  has  faid 
drat  Grace  excites  the  Free-Will  when  it  ferves  the 

5  to  k’  and  thus  G>™  »  S;  the 
Free-Will  that  it  may  only  prevent  it  at  frit,  and  accom 

pany  it  afterwards.  In  that  Place  the  preventing  or  an" 

tecedent  Grace  is  manifeltly  faid  of  the  foie  Though" 

-  "fP”ar  and  {l,l,mination,  to  which  Will  can  either 

Will,  joins  us  to  him  by  the  Confent.  b  P  d 

JIT6  r°'in  alfbre  ,aKi  Prcventirig.  becaufe  it  precedes 

Senfe,  lib  denatured  grat.  r.  32.  He  prevents  us,  fay,  £ 
by  his  Mercy  -  and  prevents  us  that  we  may  be  curl  be¬ 
caufe  that  will  follow  whereby  we  may  be  cured  ■  be  pre 

vents  us  that  we  may  be  called,  and  will  follow  us  that we 
may  be  glorified :  He  prevents  us  that  we  may  live  pioujly 
and  will  f  ollow  us  that  we  may  always  live  with  him  be¬ 
caufe  without  him  we  can  do  nothing.  Sc.  Fulgcntius  feems 
to  have  taken  it  m  the  fame  Senfe,  lib.  f .  ad  Lin 
He  gives  fays  he,  his  Grace  gratuitely  to  an  unworthy 
that  by  the  antecedent  Mercy  he  may  begin  to  will  Goid 
and  by  the  fubfequent  Mercy  be  capable  to  do  the  Good  he 
wilts  And  a  little  afterwards,  he  prevents  the  Impious 
that  he  may  become  jua,  and  follows  the  Juft  l, ft  he  honld 
become  impious  :  He  prevents  the  Blind  to  give  him  the 

Light  he  has  not  found,  he  follows  him  that  fees  that  be 
may  preferve  the  Light  he  has  given  him  ;  IJC  frcvcnt  f  ff 

if  fffuiX  ”7'  ‘  !•  V 

The  fubfequent  Grace,  is  that  which  follows  the  pre- 
venting  one,  and  aftifts  the  Will,  that  he  may  not  lit  in 
van;.  Becaufe  it  allifts  Man  already  confuting,  by  cl  e 
exciting  or  prevenemg  Grace,  to  accomplifl,  the  Good 
he  has  aheady  propofed.  According  to  St.  Gregory 
M.  22  moral  c.  ,0  Holy  Men,  fi,yS  he,  become  indebted  • 
to  God  for  the  prefent  received,  who  has  given  them  by 
preventing  them  to  will  the  Good  they  would  not,  and  in 

IhJZfl  S  hC  C“J,Mc  °f  ,bt  Gold 

F’rom  what  we  have  laid  it  may  be  underfloor!,  that 


know'*  r'1?  Q^IC,ftion’  rclatinB  to  this  Divifion,  is  to  the  Will  confents  to  d^^exeitum ‘(Vr  ■ tllal:  ]V,u'rt'Jjy 

‘  tlCrt:-bc  ln  faft»  an  a ’decedent,  and  a  fttbfe  -  quenrly  proceeds  to  Ad  ion'  a^ThVt^nor^oil^dlat 
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Grace  is  called  preventing,  which  precedes  the  firft  good 
Motion  of  the  Will,  but  likewife  that  which  excites  to 
the  other  Adis  of  Piety. 

But  the  moll  remarkable  Diftindlion  of  the  afiual 
Grace ,  is  into  fufficient  and  efficacious  which  Diftindlion 
was  the  Occafion  of  thofe  long  Difputes  between  the 
Molinifts  and  Tomifts ,  and  much  more  dill  of  thofe  be¬ 
tween  the  JanJenifts  and  Ante-ja7jfenifts,  as  it  will  appear 
in  the  Sequel  of  this  Treadle. 

To  proceed  with  fome  Order,  and  likewife  with  Cau¬ 
tion,  in  thefe  thorny  and  intricate  Queftions,  we  mull  in¬ 
form  ourfeives  of  what  is  underftood  by  the  efficient 
Grace  as  oppofed  to  the  efficacious. 

Note ,  That  it  is  not  Quedion  here  of  the  fujficient  Grace 
taken  in  general,  for  that  which  gives  the  Power  of 
adling  fupernaturally,  in  any  Manner  whatever,  either 
declinably  or  indcclinably  ;  becaufe  thus  taken  it  is 
not  oppofed  to  the  efficacious,  fince  in  that  Senfe  the 
efficacious  Grace  can  likewife  be  faid  fufficient,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  of  the  Apodle,  2  Epifi.  Corint.  xii.  My 
Grace  is  ftifficietii  for  thee.  But  it  is  only  Quedion  of 
the  fufficient  Grace  taken  in  particular,  and  as  oppofed 
to  the  efficacious.  Thefe  pre-obferved, 

I  lay,  that  the  fufficient  Grace  is  commonly  defined, 
an  a  final  preventing  Grace,  which  fays  from  the  Part  of  the 
Power  what  fuffices  it  to  operate ,  or  to  obtain  what  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  operate ,  and  which  notwithfiand'mg  can  be 
refifted. 

1.  It  is  faid  an  a  final  preventing  Grace ,  to  exprefs  the 
Gender  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  efficacious 
Grace :  And  to  give  to  underdand  that  the  habitual 
Grace  is  not  that  Grace  fufficient  meant  here  ;  for  the 
fufficient  Grace  is  that  whereby  Men  are  called  to  Judice, 
or  whereby  the  Juft  are  excited  to  Adis  of  Piety,  or 
which  is  to  be  redded  ;  all  which  cannot  be  faid  of  the 
habitual  Grace.  Add,  that  in  the  Sentiment  of  thofe 
who  admit  this  fufficient  Grace ,  it  is  given  to  thofe  who 
are  actually  guilty  of  a  mortal  Sin,  in  whom  there  can 
be  no  habitual  Grace  ;  therefore,  &c. 

2.  It  is  faid,  which  fays  from  the  Part  of  the  Power 
that  which  is  fufficient ;  otherwile  how  could  it  be  rightly 
called  lufficient  ?  For  who  can  lay,  that  what  begins  the 
A£tion,  and  not  accomplifh  it,  is  fufficient  ?  Whereby  it 
appears,  that  t \\n  fufficient  Grace  is  neither  the  external 
Vocation,  nor  a  fimplc  Illudration  of  the  Underftanding 
excluding  the  Motion  of  the  Will.  The  fir  ft  is  evident, 
fince  the  external  Vocation  is  no  more  fufficient  by  itfclf 
than  the  Sound  of  a  Trumpet  is  fufficient  to  an  Army  to 
fight.  The  laft  is  likewile  certain,  bccaufe  the  fimplc 
Grace  confiding  wholly  in  that  Illudration  of  the  Un¬ 
derftanding,  and  leaving  the  Will  in  its  Infirmity,  can¬ 
not  be  faid  fufficient  to  operate,  as  the  Command  of 
walking  is  not  fufficient  to  a  lame  Man  remaining  infirm, 
if  he  receives  no  Strength  in  the  motrice  Faculty. 

3.  It  is  faid,  to  operate ,  or  to  obtain  what  is  neceffary 
to  operate :  To  give  to  underhand,  that  the  Ratio  of  the 
fufficient  Grace  does  not  abfolutcly  require  chat  onefhould 
operate  by  that  Grace  lie  has,  but  that  it  is  enough  if 
by  that  Grace  he  lias  already,  he  can  obtain  a  fufficient 
Succour  to  operate;  which  cm  be  made  clear  by  an 
Example.  Is  not  a  Man  Cud  to  be  diffidently  capable, 
when  he  can  obtain  of  a  Friend  all  that  he  defires  of  him, 
tho*  his  own  Circum fiances  be  but  mean  ? 

4.  It  is  laid,  which  can  be  refifted ;  which  is  infinuated 
by  the  Scripture  in  fcveral  Places,  particularly  in  the 
following  one.1..  Proverb  i .  1  have  cal  let  /,  and  ye  ref lifted : 

'  Ihy  wcidd  ir.ur  of  my  Council ,  they  dtfpifed  all  my  Re- 
proof,  lfuiah  v.  II- hat  could  have  been  done  more  to  my 
I'hnyard ,  that  /  hove  not  done  in  it  ?  Wherefore  when  J 
locked  that  it  JbouU  bring  forth  Grapes ,  brought  it  forth 
wild  Crapes  ?  And  chap,  lx v.  1  have  fpread  out  all  the 
Day  unto  a  rebel! tons  People ,  which  walks  in  a  Way  that 
is  not  good,  after  their  own  d hough/s.  Marth.xxiii.  llow 
often  'would  J  have  gat ht  red  thy  Children  together ,  even  as 
a  Hen  gather eth  h<r  Chickens  under  her  Wings,  and  ye 
•would  not  ?  And  chap.  xi.  "Then  began  he  to  upbraid  the 
( at ies  wherein  mod  of  his  mighty  f Porks  were  done,  becaufe 
they  repented  not  :  / foe  unto  thee  Chora/in,  Woe  unto  thee 
Bcthfaida  ;  For  tj  the  mighty  (Dorks  which  were  done  in 
you  had  ban  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  have  re - 
failed  long  ago ,  &c.  By  thefe  Tefiimonics  extracted  out 
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of  the  Scripture,  the  AfFerters  of  the  fufficient  Grac 
of  Opinion,  that  it  is  very  well  proved,  that  there*  ** 
fufficient  Grace  which  remains  without  Effect :  And  f  *S  * 
them  is  deduced  the  Difference  between  a  fuffirW?11] 
an  efficacious  Grace.  anc* 

If  we  afk  if  there  be  really  any  fuch  Tiling  as  a  fuff 
cient  Grace,  the  Molinifts  and  Tomifts  will  anl'wer  in  rf 
Affirmative  ;  and  the  Calvinifts,  Lutherans ,  and 
?7ijls  in  the  Negative.  ^ 

Thofe  who  are  for  the  Affirmative,  prove  their  Af 
fertion  by  the  Paffages  lately  quoted,  and  by  the  f0]' 
lowing  ones,  which,  fay  they,  not  only  indicate  and 
fuppofe  an  external,  but  likewife  an  internal  Grace 
whereby  a  true  Repentance  is  perform’d.  A6t.  vii  y 
ft  iff -necked,  and  uncircumcifed  in  Hearts  and  Ears  ye  do 
always  refill  the  Holy  Ghofi.  Rom.  ii.  Or  defpifefithou 
the  Riches  of  his  Goodnefs  and  Forbearance ,  and  long  Suf¬ 
fer  mgs,  not  knowing  that  the  Goodnefs  of  God  leadefi  tint 
to  Repentance?  But  after  thy  Hardnefs  and  impenitent 
Heart  treafurefi  up  unto  thy f elf  Wrath  againfi  the  Boy  of 
Wrath.  J  * 

They  prove  it  likewife  by  the  Councils,  by  the  Fa¬ 
thers,  arid  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Councils,  particularly  the  fecond  of  Orange 
can.  25.  where  it  is  defined,  that  all  thofe  who  are  bap¬ 
tized,  can  and  ought,  if  they  will  apply  themfelvcs  to  it 
fulfill  all  that  belongs  to  Salvation,  viz.  with  Chrift’s 
Abidance  and  Co-operation.  That  of  Valence  in  France 
c.  2.  and  5.  That  of  Sens  under  Clement  VII.  p.  i,  deer  si 
1 5.  That  of  Trent ,  Seff.G.  c.n.  where  it  is  faid,  that 
God  commands  710  Impossibilities ,  but  in  commanding  he  ad- 
monifhes,  and  that  you  may  do  what  you  can,  and  ajk  for 
what  you  cannot  do,  and  he  affifts  you  that  you  may. 
Which  Paffage  is  almoft  entirely  taken  out  of  St.  Au- 
gufttn,  lib.  de  nat.  &  grat.  c.  43.  and  a  little  lower  in 
the  fame  Chapter  of  the  Council  it  is  faid,  that  God  never 
for  fakes  thofe  he  has  once  jufiified  by  his  Grace ,  unlefs  he  k 
firfi  forfaken  by  them.  Notwithftanding  what  is  faid,  that; 
the  Council  is  to  be  underftood  in  this  Place  of  the  ha¬ 
bitual,  not  of  the  adfcual  Grace,  when  he  fays,  that  none 
is  forfaken  by  God  unlefs  he  be  firft  forfaken  by  them. 
Becaufe,  as  the  Council  ufes  in  this  Place  St.  Augufiin'% 
Words,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  Council  ha? 
taken  them  in  the  Senfe  o t  Sc.  Auguftin.  But  St.  Auguftiy 
in  the  Paffage  quoted  by  the  Council  treats  of  the  aftual 
Grace,  without  which  he  is  of  Opinion  that  a  juft  Man 
cannot  live  juftly  and  pioufiy,  and  he  illuftrates  that  Sen¬ 
timent  by  the  Example  of  a  found  Eye,  which  notwith¬ 
ftanding  cannot  fee  without  Light :  For ,  fays  he,  as 
the  Eye  of  the  Flejh  entirely  found,  ca7inot  fee  without  tbt 
Affiftance  of  Light ;  likewife  Man ,  though  perfectly  j  tilth 
fied,  cannot  live  righteoufly ,  without  being  divinely  ajfifttd 
by  the  eternal  Light  of  Juft  ice.  He  confirms  that  Senti¬ 
ment  towards  the  End  of  the  fame  Chapter  by  theft 
Words,  God  cures  Man,  no t  only  by  blotting  out  our  Sins, 
but  likewife  by  doing  that  we  fhould  fin  no  more.  But 
whereby  can  he  do  that  we  fhouid  fin  no  more  but  by 
the  adtual  Grace  ?  Therefore  when  the  Council  of  frent 
fays,  that  God  forfakes  no  Body  unlels  he  be  firft  for¬ 
faken,  it  mud  be  underftood  of  the  adtual  Grace. 

By  the  Fathers,  but  not  by  all  thofe,  fay  they,  whole 
Dodlrinc  prove  their  Propofition ;  for  that  would  be  an 
immenfe  and  fuperfluous  Labour ;  but  only  by  St,  M- 
gift  in,  and  fcveral  others  both  antient  and  modern,  lor, 

St.  Ambrofc,  lib.  6.  in  Luk,  c.  9.  at  thefe  Words,  give 
ye  than  to  cat,  infimiates  clearly  enough  that  there  are 
Graces  granted  from  Chrift  which  can  be  refilled.  Thefe 
are  his  Words,  The  Lord  has  Mercy  that  none  ftjottU  fA 
in  the  Way  ;  and  if  any  Body  fails,  it  is  not  through  tbe 
Lord  Jefits ,  but  be  fails  of  himfclf. 

St.  "Jcrom,  Epift.  ad  Cypri.  Man,  (ays  he,  makes  tip 
from  the  Beginning  of  God's  Succours ,  and  as  it  is  through 
his  Grace  that  he  has  been  created,  and  through  b:s  Mml 
that  he  fubfifts  and  lives,  he  can  do  no  good  All  without 
him  who  has  granted  him  a  Free-Will  in  fuch  a  Manna* 
as  to  not  deny  his  Grace  for  evoy  Alt,  to  which  no twi tu¬ 
ft  and  i  ng  fev  era  l  refill . 

St.  Auguftin  in  leveral  Places,  and  particularly,  ••l11 
thofe  where  he  (hews  that  a  Sinner  has  no  hxcuL 
when  he  will  not  avoid  Sin,  when  he  could  do  it,  v.  ^  - 
conc.  2.  in  Pfafm  xxii.  likewife  lib.  de  Pajl.  c.  14.  >n  ^ 
Words,  What  are  you  to  anfiver  your  "fudge,  J\r  reftjH 
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, .  wit  ? after  ?  You'll  have  nothing  to  anfwer.  I 
%  ,kJ  htovl  J  did  not  fee ,  I  did  not  hear  -,  -what  is  that 
,hli rf,  i  \now?  2.  In  thofe  Places,  where  he  teaches. 

yTl  Man  can  and  will  not,  or  receive  God’s  Grace  in 
thac  N  M,.  de  nat.  (ft  grat.  c.  6y.  It  is  not  imputed 

T'he  as  Sin ,  that  thou  art  ignorant  in  [pile  of  thee,  hut 
,,  l„u  netlea  to  fearch  what  thou  art  ignorant  of-,  nor 
t  hw  does  not  take  Care  of  thy  wounded  Members  hut  that 
,  a,. hi  fed  him  who  wants  to  cure  them.  3.  In  thofe 

Scef  w£  he  fays,  that  God  exhorts  to  Repentance, 
2nd  infinities  that  he  is  ready  to  hear  our  Prayers, 

1  c«*„  i  ft  de  verb.  Dom.  He  exhorts  you,  fays  lie,  to 

V’ I'  will  he  deny  what  you  ajk?  Our  Lord  Jefus  ChriSl  is 
Thitor  among  us,  and  a  Giver  with  his  Father ,  neither 
would  he  exhort  us  fo  much  to  ajk  if  he  had  no  Befign  to 
vive  Let  the  human  Indolence  blufh  ;  he  will  give  more 
than  we  will  receive  ;  be  has  more  Mercy  than  we  want  to 
be  delivered  by  that  Mercy,  &c.  4.  Laflly,  in  thofe  Places 

where  he  lhews  thac  the  Things  commanded  are  eafy  and 
Doffible  v.  g.  Uh  de  nat.  &  grat.  c.6e>.  For  by  the  fame 
Motive  ’we  are  induced  to  believe  certainly ,  that  a  good  and 
■  a  Q0g  C0Uld  not  have  commanded  hnpojfibilities,  we  are 

cidnionifbcd  what  to  do  in  the  eafy ,  and  what  to  alt  in  the 
difficult*  From  ail  thefe  Pafiages  and  feverai  others,  we 
may  ealily  draw  this  Inference,  that  the  Grace  fufficient 
to  operate,  or  to  obtain  what  is  fufficient  to  operate, 
does  not  fo  fail  us,  as  we  fail  to  the  Grace  of  God. 

St,  Profper  in  feverai  Places,  but  more  particularly, 
lib.  de  vocat.  gent.  c.  28.  fpeaks  thus  ;  Who  himfelf  gives 
the  IVill  of  obeying  him,  without  taking  off  from  thofe  who 
ur  fiver e,  that  Mutability  which  can  be  Unwilling ,  otherwife 
?me  of  the  Faithful  had  ever  deviated  from  the  Faith ,  no 
Body  had  ever  been  conquered  by  the  Con  cuff fcence,  and  no 
Body  would  neglett  the  Grace  ;  but  as  all  thefe  can  happen, 
and  the  Defcent  towards  the  Confent  to  thofe  Temptations  is 
eafy,  &c.  There  he  fuppofes,  that  the  Grace  and  even  an 
Internal  one,  is  negledted,  fmee  it  is  that  which  he  grants 
to  thofe  who  perfevere,  which,  as  it  has  its  Effedl  in 
them,  it  likewife  can  be  rejeflccl  by  thofe  who  deviate 
from  the  faith. 

St.  Fulgent  ins,  lib.  de  rent  iff.  pec  cat.  c.  19.  If  any  Body , 
fays  he,  rejell  the  Grace  of  the  Time  prefent  whereby  God 
is  come,  not  to  judge ,  but  to  favc  Sinners,  and  believes  that  he 
might  to  remain  in  his  Iniquities ,  he  ll  find  no  Mercy  at  the 
future  Judgment. 

They  prove  it  likewife  by  Reafon,  cither  becaufe 
thrift  would  that  all  fliould  be  faved,  and  notwithflanding 
all  are  not  faved  :  Whence  that?  unlefs  it  be  that  feverai 
refill  to  the  fufficient  Grace  which  is  given  to  all,  or  be¬ 
caufe  Ohrid  is  dead  for  all,  and  for  every  one  of  us  •, 
which  notwithflanding  all  do  not  receive  the  Benefit  of 
his  Death,  and  whence  that?  unlefs  it  be  from  that  all 
do  not  acquicfce  to  the  exciting  Grace  :  Therefore,  &?c. 
or  bccaufe  feverai  oppofc  the  Grace  which  God  gives 
them  to  fulfil  his  Commandments.  Which  to  underfland 
better,  we  mud  obferve,  that  God  never  commanded 
Impoffibilitics,  as  it  appears  from  Lent,  i.  and  from  the 
Council  of  Ir cut,  Scjf.  6.  c.  1 1.  But  feverai  Precepts 
without  Grace  are  impoffible,  viz.  thofe  which  are  of  a 
fupernatural  Order,  and  thofe  of  a  natural  Order,  which 
are  attended  with  great  Difficulties ;  therefore  it  mud  be 
confejfed  that  when  God  impofes  thofe  Precepts,  lie  gives 
Grace  to  render  them  podible  *,  or  at  lead  he  gives  a 
Grace  which  renders  us  capable  to  accomplifii  them. 
But  notwithdanding  all  this,  all  thofe  to  whom  thofe 
lhecepts  arc  given  do  not  accompli fli  them*  or  afk  for 
file  Strength  neccfiary  to  accomplifh  them :  Therefore  it 
follows  hence,  that  fome  refid  to  the  Grace  •,  which  Grace 
ft  that  called  fufficient ,  therefore,  &c. 

Notwithflanding  what  is  alledgcd  againfl  their  lad 
Ijea foning,  Rom,  vii,  I  do  not  do  the  Good  I  would ,  but  I 
y  rtf  Lvil  I  would  not  \  bccaufc  the  fird  Part  of  this 

•hlagc  mud  be  underflood  of  the  Apofllc,  in  not  doing 
l  Good  he  would  perfc<5l!y  >  but  not  of  the  Apofllc 
11()C  doing  the  Good  he  would,  in  any  Manner.  Good  is 
t0,K‘  pnfcdlly,  in  Sr.  slugujiiu's  Opinion,  lib.  1.  rc trail. 

*>  when  done  without  any  Rcludlancy  on  the  Part 
?  die  Conciipjfccncc.  The  I  erf dl  ion  of  Good,  fays  he, 
^’a{  there  fan  hi  be  no  Concupifccvcc  of  Sin  in  Man. 

hnefore  when  the  Apodlc  obey'd  the  Law  of  God,  ac¬ 
cruing  to  the  inward  Man,  and  the  Lena  of  Sin  according 


>  < 


to  the  Flejh ,  he  could  not  then  operate  a  perfect  Good  ; 
though  he  operated  good  in  fome  Manner ;  becaufe,  as  the 
fame  Father  obferves,  lib.  1.  oper.  imperfect.  He  /hat 
cannot  thus  perfectly  operate  Good,  has  fome  other  Manner 
left  of  operating  it,  viz.  in  not  con  Tenting  to  Vice* 
as  the  Apoftle  did  not  confent.  For  he  adds,  in  the 
fame  Chapter  ;  therefore  I  obey  the  Law  of  God  by  the 
Spirit ,  and  obey  that  of  Sin  by  the,  Flejh  '.  .  The  fecond 
Part  of  the  Pailage,  lmift  be  tinderftood  of  Evij  impro¬ 
perly  fo  called,  and  done  without  Sin  ;  but  not  of  Evil* 
properly  (o  called,  and  imputable  to  Sin.  Which  to  un- 
derftand  in  a  more  clear  and  eafy  Manner,  . 

We  mud  obferve,  1.  that  it  appears  fufficicntly  efiougli 
from  the  Circumftances  related  by  the  Apodle  in  the 
above-quoted  Chapter,  that  the  Sin  he  did  againfl  his 
Will,  was  not  properly  a  Sin,  fince  himfelf  declares; 
that  it  was  done  without  the  free  Confent  of  his  Will. 

We  muft  obferve,  2.  from  the  Doftrine  of  St.  Ait* 
guftin,  lib.  de  duabi  anima .  c.  11.  that  there  can  be  no 
Sin  without  Will.  Therefore,  lib.  dever.  relig.  c.  14. 
Sin,  fays  he,  as  far  as  it  is  voluntary,  is  evil,  fince  there 
is  no  Sin  unlefs  it  be  voluntary. 

Notwithflanding  what  is  obje&ed  againfl  this  lafl  Rea- 
foning,  and  taken  from  the  fame  Sc.  Auguftin,  lib.  de 
nat.  6s?  grat.  c.  16.  whence  fome  not  undcrilanding  very 
well  the  Senfe  of  the  Author,  have  inferred  the  Neceft 
fity  of  Sin,  from  the  ImpoflibiJity  of  accomplishing  the 
Precepts.  St.  Auguftin  fpeaks  thus.  There  is  a  certain 
Neceffity  of  Sinning ,  which  Man  flmild  know  proceeds  from 
the  Vices  of  Nature ,  and  not  from  the  Condition  of  Nature  \ 
and  that  fuch  a  Neceffity  may  ceafe ,  let  him  learn  to  fay  to 
God,  deliver  me  from  my  Ncceffuics.  For  this  is  only  true, 
when  the  Grace  fails,  as  the  fame  Dodlor  infinuates  it, 
in  the  preceding  Chapter,  viz.  65.  in  thefe  Words  ; 
Therefore  there's  no  Tie  of  Neceffity,  becaufe  there's  a  Li¬ 
berty  of  Charily. —  But  you’ll  fay,  does  not  the  Grace 
fail,  when  the  Precept  is  impoffible?  They  anfwer,  that 
the  efficacious  Grace  fails  ;  but  not  the  fufficient ;  and 
confequently  deny  that  fome  of  the  Precepts  are  fimply 
impoffible. 


Note,  That  there  is  an  infinite  Number  of  Obje6lions 
made  againfl  this  Sentiment  of  a  fufficient  Grace  •,  but 
as  it  would  be  ehdlefs  to  relate  them  all  here*  I’ll  fe- 
le<5l  from  among  them,  thofe  which  feem  to  me  to 
have  mod  Strength  ;  and  anfwer  them  all  in  the 
fame  Manner  they  are  anfwer*  d  by  the  After  tors 
and  Defenders  of  that  fufficient  Grace  \  therefore. 


It  is  objected,  1.  That  there  is  in  the  Scripture  a  very 
good  Foundation  for  afierting,  thac  there  is  no  other 
Grace  but  the  efficacious,  whereby  we  come  at  Cbritt ; 
for  it  is  laid,  John  vi.  that  Every  Man  that  hath  heard  \ 
and  team'd  of  the  Father,  cometh  to  me.  W  hence  St.  Ail- 
gujlin,  lib.  de  grat.  C hr  iff.  c.  14.  and  lib.  de  pr<ede§t. 
fanft.  c.  18.  infers,  that  he  who  does  not. come,  has 
neither  learn’d  nor  heard  from  the  Father,  and  confe¬ 
quently  lias  had  no  Grace  j  therefore  there  is  no  other 
Grace  but  the  efficacious. 

To  this  they  anfwer,  thac  nothing  can  be  inferred 
from  the  Text,  but  that  he  has  not  had  the  efficacious 
Grace  ;  but  thac  it  cannot  be  inferred,  that  he  had 
not  the  fufficient. 

It  is  obje&cd,  2.  That  if  there  was  a  fufficient  Grace , 
a  Man  could  diflinguifh  himfelf  from  others,  in  Things 
which  relate  to  Salvation ;  for  he  could  confent  to  the 
divine  Grace,  or  not  confent ;  but  a  Man  cannot  diflin- 
guifh,  according  to  thefe  Words  of  the  Apofllc, 

1  Cor.  iv.  For  who  makes  thee  to  differ  from  another  ? 
Therefore  it  follows,  that  there  is  no  fufficient 
Grace, 

It  is  anfwcrcd  to  this,  that  there  is  a  great  Difparjty 
between  Man’s  Ajfent  and  Oppofuion ;  becaufe  his  Op- 
pofirion  to  Grace,  proceeds  from  the  Liberty,  or  rather 
Pravity  of  his  free  Will  alone  ;  but  when  lie  gives  iris 
Confent  to  Grace,  it  is  not  done  by  the  foie  Strength  of 
his  Free-Will  alone  \  but  rather  by  Grace’s  Affiilancc, 
whereby  he  is  helped  and  excited  to  confent  \  whence 
he  does  not  diflinguifii  himfelf,  but  is  difeerned  or 
diflinguiffied  by  the  Grace,  whereby  he  is  excited  and 
helped  to  con  lent  to  the  divine  lnfpiration.  There¬ 
fore  he  mull  confcis  himfelf  indebted  to  Grace,  for 
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all  the  Good  he  does,  and  ought  not  in  any  Manner 
boaft,  as  if  by  that  Confent  he  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
from  others. 

From  this  Anfwer,  fay  they,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  though  the  human  Will  concurs  with  Grace,  to  form 
a  Confent  ;  the  Parts  of  Grace  are  notwithstanding  much 
more  powerful  than  thofe  of  the  human  Will,  efpecially 
for  this  Reafon,  that  by  Sin  the  Free-Will  has  been 
alienated  from  God,  and  more  inclinable  fince  to  Evil 
than  to  Good;  and  therefore  does  not  embrace  Good  un- 
lefs  it  be  aflifted  by  Grace :  Whence  it  happens,  that 
the  Choice  is  rather  attributed  to  Grace,  than  to  the 
Free-Will. 

But  that  the  Will  concurs  with  Grace,  may  be 
proved  by  an  infinite  Number  of  Texts  of  Scripture, 
particularly  Ezek.  xviii.  Make  you  a  new  Heart ,  and  a 
new  Spirit.  And  Jer.  iv.  Wajh  thine  Heart  from  Wicked- 
jiefs,  that  thou  mayft  be  faved.  Arts  iii.  Repent  ye  there¬ 
fore  and  be  converted ,  that  your  Sins  may  be  blotted  out. 
And  2  Tim.  ii.  If  a  Man  therefore  purges  himfelf  from 
thefe ,  he  Jball  be  a  Veffiel  unto  Honour ,  and  fanttified  for 
the  Majler* s  Ufe.  It  appears  from  thefe  Texts,  that 
the  Sinner  feparates  and  diftinguifhes  himfelf  from  other 
Sinners,  and  from  the  Impious,  by  quitting  the  Road  of 
Iniquity :  But  he  does  not  this  without  the  Afliftance  of 
Grace,  the  Parts  thereof  are  far  more  powerful  than 
thofe  of  the  Free-Will.  And  that  the  faid  Effert  is  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  attributed  to  Grace,  than  to  Free-Will,  is 
evident  from  all  the  Texts  of  Scripture,  where  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Part  of  our  Salvation  is  attributed  to  God.  Whence, 
when  he  lays,  Be  converted  to  me ,  we  have  Reafon  to 
fay.  Convert  us  O  God  our  Salvation. 

But,  fay  you,  St.  Augnftin,  lib.  de  pradefi.  fiantt.  c.  5. 
fays,  that  Grace  diftinguijhes  the  Good  from  the  Bad , 
viz.  that  Grace  which  is  not  common  to  both  :  But  the 
fufficient  Grace  is  common  to  the  Good  and  to  the 
Bad  therefore  a  Man  is  not  diftinguifhed  from  another 
by  the  fufficient  Grace. 

They  anfwer  to  this,  that  St.  Augnftin  underftands 
there,  by  the  Grace  common  to  the  Good  and  to  the 
Bad,  a  natural  Grace,  and  not  a  fupernatural  one,  as  it 
appears  from  the  following  Words.  For,  fays  he,  who 
diftinguifhes  you  ?  what  have  you  that  you  have  not  re¬ 
ceived ?  and  if  you  have  received  it,  why  fhould  you  glory, 
as  if  you  had  not  received  it?  In  that  mo  ft  evident  Inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Apoftle ,  whereby  he  /peaks  again ft  the  human 
Pride,  left  any  Body  JJjould  glory  in  Man,  not  in  God.  It 
■is,  in  my  Opinion ,  a  too  great  Abfurdity ,  to  ftifpctt  the 
natural  Gift  of  God,  or  Nature  ilfelf  entire  and,  perfect, 
as  it  was  given  in  the  firft  Condition  of  Man,  or  any  of 
the  Relicks  of  a  vitiated  Nature  ;  for  are  they  not ,  by  thofe 
Gifts  which  are  common  to  all  Men,  dijlinguifJjed  from 
Men  ?  And  a  little  lower.  For  what  have  you  that  you 
have  not  received  ?  Is  any  Thing  elfe  deftgn  d  here,  but  that 
whoever  glory  fhould  glory  in  the  Lord  ?  And  nothing  is 
fo  contrary  to  thisScr.fe,  but  for  one  to  glory  of  his  own 
Merits,  as  if  he  was  indebted  to  himfelf  for  them,  and 
not  to  the  Grace  of  God,  i.  e.  to  that  Grace  which  di¬ 
ftinguifhes  the  Good  from  the  Bad,  and  not  to  the 
Grace  which  is  common  to  both. 

It  may  be  objerted,  3.  That  it  can  be  inferr’d  from 
the  fecond  Council  of  Orange ,  c.  4.  that  any  Grace  de¬ 
termines  our  Will,  fince  God  does  not  expert,  that  we 
fhould  purge  our  Will  of  Sin.  For  that  Council  1  peaks 
thus:  If  any  Body  pretends  that  God  expel T/r  that  our  Will 
fhould  purge  us  of  Sin,  and  that  fuch  Thing,  i.  c.  that  we 
will  be  purged ,  is  not  done  by  the  lnfufion  and  Inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghofl ,  he  refifis  to  the  Holy  Gboft,  who  fays, 
by  Solomon,  that  the  Lord  prepares  the  Will.  And  to  the 
ylpoftle,  teaching,  that  God  operates  within  us,  the  Will, 
and  the  Per  fell  ion. 

They  deny  this  Inference  *,  anti  lay,  that  it  can  be  only 
infer  reel  from  the  laid  Council,  that  God  does  not  expert 
our  Will  fhould  be  previous  to  Grace,  as  the  Semi- Pela¬ 
gians  pretended ;  but  experts  that  our  Will  fhould  fol¬ 
low  and  be  fubfequent ;  as  is  evident  from  the  fixth  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  fame  Council. 

It  is  objerted,  4.  That  St.  Augnftin ,  lib.  dc  cor  rep.  rtf 
grat.  c.  14.  fpcalcs  thus,  None  of  Mails  VreeJVill  re¬ 
fills,  God  willing  to  cure,  from  which  it  is  inferr’d,  that 
no  Sort  of  Grace  is  refilled,  and  confequently  there 


is  no  fufficient  Grace,  fince  God  is  willing  to  fave  M 
by  any  Grace.  Cf> 

They  anfwer,  that  this  Place  of  St.  Augnftin  is  to  la¬ 
under  flood  of  the  efficacious  Grace,  and  not  of  the  fuf 
ficient,  whereby  God  prepares  us  for  the  Grace  of  S'  ?" 
vation.  For  lib.  de  nat.  rt?  grat.  c.  67.  he  confetti 
that  Man  defpifing  him  who  will  cure  him,  is  impute 
to  him  as  a  Fault :  Whence  it  appears  that  there  js  ^ 
Sort  of  Grace  which  is  refilled ;  therefore  there  k  ■? 

c  •  /—•  w  Uil  - 

naent  Grace. 

It  is  objected,  4.  That  the  fufficient  Grace  as  admit¬ 
ted  by  them,  is  entirely  the  fame  with  that  Grace  of 
Poffibility  admitted  by  the  Pelagians,  and  which  is  re¬ 
futed  by  St.  Augnftin,  throughout  his  whole  Book  of  the 
Grace  of  Chrift,  and  in  feveral  other  Places,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  not  to  be  admitted. 

They  deny  the  Antecedent,  becaufe  the  Pehgw.fr 
fay  they,  admitted  two  Sorts’  of  Grace,  and  none  of 
them  is  their  fufficient  Grace  :  For  they  faid,  1.  That  if 
Grace  was  given  the  Liberty  would  be  deftroy’d  •,  which 
was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  JDiofpolis ,  though 
afterwards  Pelagius  being  forced  to  it  by  the  Authority 
of  the  fame  Council,  admitted  a  certain  external  Grace 
not  an  internal  one,  which  he  placed  in  the  Doctrine  ot 
.the  Gofpel  and  the  Example  of  Jefus  Chrift.  They  ofa] 
to  fay  befides,  that  without  the  Afliftance  of  any  Grace 
a  Man  could  lead  a  good  Life,  and  avoid  all  Sorts  of 
Sins  ;  which  Poffibility  the  Pelagians  attributed  to  Na¬ 
ture,  and  they  attribute  it  to  the  fufficient  Grace  which 
is  quite  different. 

It  is  objerted,  6.  That  if  there  was  a  fufficient  Grace 
the  Church  would  pray  to  obtain  it,  which  it  does  not- 
therefore  it  is  a  Sign  there  is  no  fuch  Grace. 

They  anfwer  to  this,  that  the  Church  prays  therefore 
to  obtain  all  Sorts  of  Grace  without  Dillinrtion,  ? 
when  it  prays  thus  *,  We  pray  thee  0  Lord,  to  inf  ufe  fly 
Grace  into  our  Minds,  &c. 

It  is  objerted,  7.  There  is  no  fupernatural  Grace  where 
it  is  refilled,  but  the  Grace  which  is  fuppofed  fufficient 
is  refilled  ;  therefore  there  is  no  fuch  a  Grace  \  as  St.  /hi- 
gift  in  infinuates,  lib.  de  grat .  Chrift.  c.  25.  where  he 
i peaks  thus,  He  that  knows  what* s  to  be  done  and  decs  i: 
not ,  has  not  yet  learned  from  God  according  to  Grace ,  hi 
only  according  to  the  Law  ;  not  according  to  the  Spirit , 
but  according  to  the  Letter. 

They  anlwcr,  that  he  who  has  the  Grace  and  refills 
to  it,  is  not  faid  to  know  according  to  the  Law,  becaufe 
he  has  nothing  clfc  but  the  Law  for  Principle;  but be- 
caufe  the  Grace  has  no  other  Effort  than  if  he  had  only 
the  Law  :  For  the  Property  of  the  I., aw  is  only  to  give 
Knowledge,  but  Grace  gives  not  only  the  Knowledge, 
but  even  the  Art  ion  itlclf. 


Note,  That  thofe  who  admit  that  Grace  fufficient,  which 
excites  human  Will,  and  gives  it  the  Power  to  ad; 
which  can  be  refilled,  and  is  in  fadl  refilled,  imagine 
that  without  it  it  is  ablolutely  impoffible,  to  exaife 
God  from  that  too  great  Severity,  Partiality,  £j?f. 
attributed  to  him,  by  thofe  who  admit  no  other  Grace 
than  the  efficacious  by  it fcl f,  rejecting  the  fufficient  as 
a  Velleity  or  a  Shadow  of  Grace,  which  has  no  other 
Exiftencc  but  in  the  Mind  of  its  AlTerters;  though  I 
mull  confels,  that  without  it,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  frequent  Exhortations  of  Godin  the  holy 
Scriptures,  his  Reproaches,  Threatnings,  (dc .  with 
hisjultice,  Mercy,  Companion,  rtft*.  which  arc  fo”’.- 
of  his  moll  effential  Attributes  :  For  ii  we  can  do 

♦  l 


nothing  relating  to  our  eternal  Salvation,  hot  wit.i 
the  Afliftance  of  his  Grace,  why  don’t  he  give  us  that 
Grace  ?  and  if  that  Grace  produces  always  its  Lftcct, 
it  is  a  Sign  that  we  have  not  that  Grace  when  v" 
neglert  to  obferve  God’s  Precepts,  avoid  Sin,  repent 
from  thofe  we  have  committed,  &c.  and  why  fh°1^ 
God  reproach  us  with  our  Neglert,  (ince  he  know**  fha* 
we  have  not  the  Grace  necclfary  lor  thofe  liipernatun 
Arts  1  and  that  as  loon  as  he’ll  Lie  pleal-.d  to  give  1. 
us  there  will  be  no  more  room  lor  Exhortation,  hc 
preaches,  Threatnings,  rt?c.  linre  that  Grace  is 
operate  within  us  all  that  he  commands,  without  ^ 
being  in  our  Power  to  oppofe  or  refill  it. 
mitting  that  there  is  no  other  Grace  than  the  d.^1* 


clous  by  itfelf,  when  he  reproaches  us,  that  he  wanted 
to  affemble  us  as  a  Hen  ajfembleth  her  Chickens  wider  her 
JVings,  and  we  would  not ,  or  the  like  ;  he  knows 
then  that  we  could  agree  that  he  fhould  do  it? 
whence  could  that  Content  proceed,  but  from  our  na¬ 
tural  Strength  ?  But  to  admit  fuch  a  Power  within 
us,  is  an  Error  which  has  been  condemn’d  in  Pelagius, 
as  contrary  to  the  Notion  we  mute  have  of  the  fallen 
Nature.  And  if  we  cannot  do  it  of  our  own  natural 
Strength,  it  would  be  a  Sort  of  Injuflice  to  upbraid  us 
for  not  doing  it,  fince  ad  impojfibile  nemo  tenetur :  No  ; 
but  we  can  do  it  with  the  Afliftance  of  his  Grace  ? 
But  when  we  have  that  Grace,  we  always  do  what  he 
will  have  us  do,  or  rather,  that  Grace  doth  it  within  . us, 
fince  it  is  efficacious  by  itfelf,  and  we  are  nothing  but 
mere  Machines,  which  it  moves  at  Plealure;  and 
which  it  is  impoffible  we  could  oppofe  in  its  Motions, 
conlidering  our  natural  Imbecility ;  therefore,  there 
would  be  no  Need  of  Exhortation,  Intreaties,  &V. 
unlefs  we  admit  another  Sort  of  Grace,  which  God 
gives  us,  or  offers  us  always,  and  which  by  the  De¬ 
pravation  of  our  Nature,  we  refufe  or  refill  when  we 
pleafe,  and  thereby  give  Room  for  God  to  reproach 
us,  with  having  negledled  his  Exhortations,  Infla¬ 
tions,  8V.  and  that  very  juftly,  fince  he  has  neglected 
nothing  on  his  Side ;  and  on  ours,  we  have  render’d 
his  Endeavours  vain  and  fruidefs,  as  himfelf  com* 
plain’d  of.  Calvin  and  Janfenius ,  or  the  Janfenifis , 
having  found  the  fame  Inconvcnitncy  in  reconciling 
rhefe  Exhortations,  Reprimands,  &c.  with  the  ef}£ 
cacious  Grace,  they  admitted  or  admit,  rejefting  all 
other  Sorts  as  fmelling  too  much  of  Semi-Pelagianifm 
are  fallen  into  another  Excefs  far  more  injurious  to 
God,  as  arraigning  his  Mercy  and  Juftice;  for  the 
fird,  viz.  Calvin ,  has  had  the  Temerity  to  advance 
and  to  maintain  afterwards  with  Obffinacy,  that  fome 
of  God’s^  Commandments  are  abfolutely  impoffible; 
for  even  in  a  civil  Life,  to  command  any  Thing  im¬ 
poffible,  is  the  moll  notorious  Oppreffion,  or  Tyranny 

a  Man  can  be  o-nilrv  nf  3 n/H  t _ _ .  r 
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N°fL  a,f°’  TilA  thofe  who  aJmit  the  Sufficient  Grech 

i»IX «  °p"”“  b>  d“  f°»~- 

«■““  'ftSfaX  wStiXl  S'„g1 Me" 

N°‘e\  T.hattit  «  not  without  Reafon  we  aik  here  if, 

^  God  is  willing  all  Men  fhould  be 

Ql?eftl0n)’  l(,  the  fiffitit*  Grace  be  given  to 
all  Men  m  general ;  becaufe  for  the  fufficient  Grace  ^ 

Sft  M  ««" 

cedent  one,  whereby  God  wills  as  mnrl  ?  • 
himfelf,  the  Salvation  of  all  Men  befori>S  1*  *Vn 

the  fame,  their  Merits  or  Demerits  "  and  the  .  I 
confequent,  whereby  God  determines  Men’s  Salvation 
after  he  has  forefeen  their  Perfevcrance  in  ? 

nefs.  Which  two  Sorts  of  Wills  in  God  T  h  ° lteou1' 

Article  of  Predeftination.  ^tributes,  in  the 

3.  That  the  confequent  Will  is  alwavc  • 

obferved,anCeCCdent  ^  °niy  COnditionaJ-  Thefe'pre- 


t  '  -.7 - ; - v.o  ui  1  yranny 

a  Man  can  be  guilty  of,  and  how  can  we  have  the  facri- 

legions  Injuftice  to  accufe  God  himfelf  of  it  ?  The  other 
■viz.  Janfenius,  or  his  Difciples,  pretend,  with  Calvin, 
that  fonie  of  God’s  Commandments  are  impoffible 
with  this  Difference,  that  they  do  not  reckon  them 
abfolutely  impoffible,  as  Calvin  does,  but  fay,  that  the 
Grace,  whereby  they  could  be  render’d  pofhble  is 
wanting,  which  is  but  a  (light  Modification,  fince 
both  Opinions  tend  to  the  fame  End,  viz.  to  accufe 
God  tacitly  of  Cruelty  and  Injuftice.  For  where  can 
f  a  Skater,  than  to  command  us  Things,  which  he 
knows,  to  (peak  the  Language  of  Calvin,  are  abfolute¬ 
ly  impoflible,  whatever  Grace  he  could  affift  us  with 
0  accomphfii  them  ?  with  what  Dcfign  could  he  com. 

wklf  if  a  mnThingS’ Which  hc  knew  imP0flit>le,  even 
w  th  the  Affi (lance  of  his  Grace?  was  it  to  render  us 

Ole  Ciimmal,  and  from  thence  liave  a  greater  Oc- 
tim  hi/p  PUn,fll  l,s. eternaliy  ?  or  was  it  to  fliew  us 

mi“,  °,fa  Dlvimty)  If  >t  was  to  render  us  more  cri- 
tTke  our  Ny,  W°UId  K*  humbIe  himldf  fo  low,  as  to 
and  ,0  Ln‘  ’ ,  a  bC  CXp°S’d  t&  311  its  Infirmities, 
fince  bv  h  •  aC  ‘l  t  am,ld'1  thc  m°fi  cruel  Torments; 

the  fin!  r  V°d-  V*  by  Adam s  Falb  it  had  anfwer’d 

with  L Wlth?ut  jw  could  have  been  reproach’d 

us  flviri  ®  corn  nutted  Injuftice  ?  And  in  promifing 
Javd*  wotiTr  niaH  .kccP Ilis Co,ninandmcnts,  ffiall  be 

there  ire  font  r  'J0t  ^  c  eScivinB  if  he  knew  that 
arc  n'0,  "  c  0  ,0  abfolutely  impoffible,  that  they 

Afliftance  -ir  iC^t’  not^vcn  with  his  mod  powerful 
by  limitii:,Vl,;C'ii  ”S  Xo  Catviii  s  Opinion,  who  there¬ 
Go‘  °fi G,/r?  L>y  %'"S.  that  if  fome  of 

vin  o  s‘ “  '  cy  do  1 1  nutate  God’s  Power  as  Cal- 

,g,  t5  3“S,  i>« 
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conditional* <'wftl  ^  ?°d  Wills,  °f  aa  antecedent  and 

b  T^t**?®***  asistas 

x  o/tiTXX"  xx  t1  "fj 

f  j  Xw'r.S1™'  l0V'ne  tJovelties,  ambition,  'll 

L  ZSSfc&g;  ’■  •*  o  ®  -« 

oh.  is  b)' StriP“re-  eo„„. 

On  winch  Words  Tcrtullian,  lib.  dc  tin  t  712 
that  he  fwears  that  lie  ftiould  be  believed^  Tbercion  haZL 

do  nos  believe  God  when  he  fZn  u£Tc  J,777 

Z7lZ  thn‘v\\7'\'  ■ aud  are  heavy  ladett' aml  1  wi!l  z‘!™ 

you  Eaje.  I  his  Invitation  would  be  ncedlefc  if  a 
nc ,  Dcfign  thai rail  Men  fliould  be  faved,  Mail  xviii  Tar 

»  Fifift  ‘  r U  i°",e  !°  favc  ,bat  whicb  ¥ 

SrfJt,  °f  G/d  0l,r  Saviour,  who  will  have  all  Men  to  be 
faved,  and  to  come  unto  thc  Knowledge  of  the  Truth  ■  For 

TuSiSit  “"SX; 

T\J  -  l-f  , ;  who  Rnvc  bimM  a  Rtmfom  for  all 
that  JJtt  7!  //  7X  SuJri"g  l0Wards  UJ'  m  willin'* 

It  may  be  afked  here,  if  the  Texts  of  the  Sure 
above  quoted,  are  to  be  underftood  of  every  one  of  the 
Genders,  or  of  the  Geiulers  of  every  one  ? 

l  anlwer,  that  they  arc  to  be  underftood  of  every  one 

caufc  tlufc  Particles  all  Men,  for  all,  and  thcK  ’  but' 
extend  t hemfclvcs  as  wide  as  thofe  are,  for  whom  the 

K  k  k  ApoiUc 
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Apoftle  fays  we  ought  to  pray  *,  but  the  Apoftle  there 
wills,  that  Prayers  Ihould  be  made  for  every  one  or  the 
Genders,  that’s  to  fay,  for  all  Men  in  general*,  as  St 
Augufiin  under  hands  it,  particularly,  lib.  de  cor  rep.  & 

grat.  c.  15.  ,  t  r 

They  prove  it  by  the  Councils,  particularly  that  or 

Mayence. ,  celebrated  in  the  Year  8 48,  againft  the  Errors 
of  Godefcalcbus  *,  which  were,  1.  That  as  God  had  pre- 
deftinated  fome  to  Life,  he  had  alfo  predeftinated  fome 
to  eternal  Death.  2.  That  God  wills  not  that  all  Men 
ihould  be  favecl,  but  only  thofe  who  are  faved.  3.  That 
Jefus  Chrlfi  had  not  been  crucified,  and  was  not  dead 
for  the  Redemption  of  all  the  World,  but  only  lor  thofe 
who  are  faved.  4.  That  thofe  who  penlh  were  only 
faved  in  Appearance  :  For  maintaining  which  Errors 
Godefcalcbus  was  condemn’d  as  a  Heretick,  in  a  pro¬ 
vincial  Synod  afTembicd  at  Rheims  by  Hincmarus  Arch- 
bifhop  of  that  See. 

It  is  proved  by  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Ambrofe , 
ofion.  ollavo.  on  this  of  the  Pfalm  cxviii.  The  Earth  is 
full  of  thy  Mercy ,  O  Lord ,  where  he  fpeaks  thus ;  There¬ 
fore  the  Earth  is  full  of  the  Lord’s  Mercy :  Therefore  the 
Rcmiffion  of  Sin  is  given  to  all:  The  Sun  is  commanded  to 
rife  for  all,  and  this  Sun  rifes  for  all:  For  this  my  final  Sun 
of  Juft  ice  is  rifen  for  all ,  is  come  to  all ,  has  fujfered  for 
all ,  and  has  rofe  from  the  Lead  for  all :  But  if  any  Body 
does  not  believe  in  Chrijt ,  he  defrauds  himfelf  of  the  general 
Benefit ,  like  one  who  excludes  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  by  jhut ting 
his  Windows. 

St.  Chryfofiom,  horn.  7.  in  Joan,  confirms  this  Sentiment 
in  thefe  Words  ;  If  he  illuminates  all  Men  that  come  into 
this  World ,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  fo  many  Men  remain 
without  Light  ?  Certainly  he  illuminates  them  as  far  as  in 
him  lies ;  but  if  fome  of  their  own  Accord ,  and  by  the  Con¬ 
nivance  of  the  Eyes  of  their  Mind ,  will  not  turn  themfelves 
towards  that  Light ,  they  do  not  remain  in  Darknefs , 
by  the  Nature  of  that  Light ,  but  by  their  pure  Malice. 

St.  Augufiin,  lib.  de  Spirit.  &  lit  era.  c.  32.  fpeaks 
thus,  For  God  wills  that  all  Men  fijould  be  faved ,  and 
fhould  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Truth ,  but  not  as  to  de¬ 
prive  them  of  their  Free  Will,  of  which  making  a  good  or 
bad  Ufe ,  they  will  be  juflly  judged  for  the  Infidels  all  a- 
gainfi  God’s  Will ,  when  they  do  not  believe  in' bis  Gofpel  \ 
not  that  they  conquer  then  his  Will ,  but  they  defraud  them - 
f elves  of  a  great  and  fovereign  Good ,  being  to  feel  in  the 
eternal  Torments,  the  Power  of  him  whofe  Mercy  they  have 
defpifed  in  Good. 

St.  Projper,  fubfcribes  to  his  Tutor  St.  Augufiin,  in  fe- 
veral  Places,  but  more  particularly  in  his  Anfwer  to  the 
Objections  of  Vincent,  and  Hill  more  pathetically  to  the 
fecond  Objection,  where  he  fpeaks  thus,  I'Ve  fijould  be¬ 
lieve,  and  confefs  finccrcly,  fays  he,  that  God  wills  all 
Men  fijould  be  faved,  fincc  the  Apoftle  from  whom  we  have 
this  Sentiment ,  commands  Jlrenuoifty,  that  it  fhould  be  pioufly 
obferved  in  all  Churches,  to  pray  God  for  all,  of  whom  if 
fever al  perijh,  it  is  their  own  Fault  *,  and  if  feveral  arc 
faved,  it  is  a  Gift  of  the  Saviour.  He  fpeaks  in  the  fame 
Manner,  Sent,  y.-ad  cap.  Gall.  Whoever  fays ,  that  God 
wills  not  that  all  fijould  be  faved,  but  only  a  certain 
Number  of  Prcdcfiinates,  fpeaks  with  a  greater  Severity 
than  he  Jhould  of  the  tin fear chable  Depth  of  the  Grace 
of  God ,  who  is  willing  that  all  Men  fijould  be  faved, 
and  come  to  the  Knoiv ledge  of  the  Truth. 

They  prove  it,  likcwiie,  by  Rcafon,  if  not  by  a  po¬ 
ll  five  one,  fincc  there  is  no  pofitive  one,  all  depending 
on  the  Mercy  and  divine  Will  of  God,  at  lead  by  a 
negative  one,  which  confifts  in  the  Solution  ol  the  Ob¬ 
jections  :  Therefore, 

It  may  be  objected,  1.  That  it  is  Pelagian! fin  to  fay, 
that  God  is  willing  that  all  Men  (lion Id  be  liived  if  they 
will  *,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  to  be  admitted. 

They  anfwer,  that  it  is  fo  when  taken  in  the  erroneous 
Scnlco!  the  Pelagians  \  hut  not  when  takeii  according  to 
the  Scnfe  and  Explication  of  the  CathoJick  Church.  For 
the  Pelagians  erred  in  two  Manners,  in  their  Explication 
of  this  Sentence  of  the  ApoIUe,  God  wills  that  all  fijould 
be  faved.  For  they  erred,  1,  in  extending  it  to  all  Men, 
without  Exception,  even  Infants,  whom,  they  fay,  God 
was  willing  to  lave,  if  they  would,  not  oi'anadlual  Will, 
but  only  of  a  future,  untie rllood  in  that  Scnfe,  viz.  il 
they  were  ro  arrive  at  the  Age  of  l)i  faction.  St.  Prof  per 
relates  this  Sentimcnr  in  an  EpifUe  to  St.  Augufiin,  and 


St.  Augufiin  refutes  it,  lib.  3.  ad  Bonif.  c.  8.  towards  th 
End.  2.  They  erred  in  faying,  that  God  was  willing 
all  Men  fhould  be  faved,  if  they  would  themfelves  0fb 
natural  Will,  and  preceding  the  Grace.  As  St.  Au*uE- 

witneffes  it,  lib.  1 .  retrotf.  c.  10.  But  the  Doftrine^of  tlf 
Catholick  Church  is,  that  God  wills  that  all  Men  fhould 
be  faved,  as  well  Infants  as  Adults,  though  in  a  different 
Manner,  viz.  the  Infants  independently  of  their  Will 
fuppofed,  notwithftanding,  that  there  were  neither  Mi’ 
nifters  nor  natural  Caufes  wanted  *,  and  the  Adults  if 
they  were  willing  themfelves,  but  of  a  Will  prepar'd 
by  the  Grace  of  God.  Whence  it  appears,  how  much 
the  Sentiment  of  the  Catholicks  differs  from  that  of  the 
Pelagians. 

It  is  objected,  2.  That  St.  Augufiin  writes  exprefly 
that  God  is  not  willing  that  all  Men  fhould  be  faved' 
and  proves  that  by  the  Example  of  the  Infants  who  die 
before  Baptifm  ;  and  this  he  proves  in  feveral  Places 
but  particularly,  lib.  4.  cont.  Julian,  c.  8.  there¬ 
fore,  &c. 

The  Anfwer  of  the  Catholicks  to  this  is,  that  St.  An- 
guftin  denies  that  God  is  willing  that  all  Men  ihould  be 
faved,  in  the  Manner  pretended  by  Julian,  but  not  ah- 
folutely.  For  Julian  pretended,  that  God  neither  de- 
fired  the  Salvation  of  Men,  nor  granted  them  his  Grace 
unlefs  they  had  firft  fearched  it  by  their  Free-Will  •,  and 
never  denied  his  Grace,  but  when  they  would  nor 
fearch.  Which  Do&rine  is  as  falfe  in  Infants,  as  it  is 
evident  by  itfelf,  and  by  thefe  Words  of  St.  Augufiin-, 
But  thofe  Infants,  by  their  Imbecility,  contra  dill  your 
Sentiment ,  for  they  neither  fearch  nor  ajk,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  they  are  baptized ,  ref  ufe  and  Jlruggle  a  Juft 
it,  and  notwithftanding  receive  and  find,  and  it  is  open'd  to 
them,  and  they  enter  into  the  Kingdom ,  where  there  is 
an  eternal  Salvation,  and  the  Knowledge  of  the  Truth,  See. 

It  is  objected,  3.  That  God  wills  not  of  an  abfolute 
Will,  that  all  Men  Ihould  be  faved,  otherwife  all  Men 
actually  and  in  fa£t  would  be  faved  *,  becaule  what  he 
wills  in  that  Manner  is  always  accomplifhed ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  of  the  Pfalmift,  He  has  done  whatever  he 
pleafes :  Therefore  he  neither  wills  that  all  Men 
fhould  be  faved,  of  that  Will  which  is  antecedent 
and  pure  conditional,  fince  fuch  conditional  Will  is 
equivalent  to  the  abfolute,  fince  that  Condition  depends 
on  him  that  is  willing.  For  when  it  is  faid ,  that  God 
wills  that  all  Men  Ihould  be  faved,  if  they  will  themfelves, 
that  Condition  which  we  add  for  the  Adults,  does  not 
lefs  depend  on  the  Will  of  God  than  the  Salvation  itfeil, 
fince  it  cannot  be  done  by  the  human  Will,  i.  c.  unlels 
God  gives  them  the  Will  for  them  to  accept  Grace,  and 
confent  to  it. 

The  Anfwer  to  this  Objection  is,  that  it  is  true,  that 
the  conditional  Will  is  equivalent  to  the  abfolute,  when 
the  Condition  depends  in  fuch  a  Manner  ol  the  Willing, 
that  it  is  entirely  to  be  accomplifh’d  by  him  alone  j  but 
that  it  is  falfe,  if  it  is  to  be  accomplilhcd  part  by  him, 
and  part  by  another  j  but  the  conditional  Will  now  in 
Queftion,  depends  in  Part  from  God,  and  in  Part  front 
Man  •,  for  tho*  Man  cannot  will  to  be  faved,  unlefs  Goi 
be  willing,  likewife,  and  prepares  Man’s  Will,  he  not- 
withftandingdoes  not  fo  prepare  it  in  all  Things,  but  that 
he  defires  (till  Man’s  Confent.  As  St.  Augufiin  infmuato 

it  plainly,  lib.  de  Spirit.  (A  lit.  c.  33, 

It  is  objected,  4.  That  it  would  be  need  lefs  to  put) 
to  God  for  the  Salvation  of  all,  if  lie  was  willing,  us 
far  as  in  him  lies,  that  all  Men  ihould  be  laved  ;  uicic- 

fore,  &c.  .  .< 

The  Anfwer  to  this  Objeflion  19  a  Negative  >  ^ 
caufc  there  is  aimed  an  infinite  Multitude  ol  Men  w.10 
defer vc  to  be  abandon’d  by  God  for  ihcir  actual 
and  becaule  he  may  be  prayed  to  give  more  abuiu.am 

and  efficacious  Succours.  •, 

But,  If  God  be  willing  of  an  antecedent  Will  tbat  t- 

Men  Jhould  be  faved  \  he  is  not  willing  of  a  (onfW‘ 
one.  Which  is  proved  both  by  the  Scripture,  am 

Fathers,  /, 

By  the  Scripture,  John  xvii.  J  do  not  pray  fij  1  * 
World ,  viz.  dficacioufly,  and  of  a  coniequent  Wi  • 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Chryfojlom,  ■ 

EpiiL  Epb,  where  he  fpeaks  thus :  I  he  firft  W  ^ 
that  none  of  thofe  who  have  finned  Jhould  perijh  \  tin  “j  ^ 
Will  it,  that  thofe  who  arc  grown  bad  Jhould  perijh. 
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or  Auvutlin  expounding  in  three  Manners  this  Paf 

f  rhe  Apoftle,  God  ■wills  that  all  Men  fhould  be 
rSV  whofe  triple  Expofition  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
'£ie  and  confequen t  Will  :  The  firft  Interpretat.on  is 
T  that  none  is  faved,  but  him  whom  God  will  lave. 

And  in  this  Senfe,  St.  Auguftin  is  to  be  underftood,  when 
,  that  God  will  fave  thofe  who  are  faved  ;  which 

£t  rpretation  is  taken  from  his  to 7  Epiftle  to  Vitalis  , 

Tthl  aforefaid  Paffage  of  the  Apoftle  is,  that  God  wills 
,  “  11  Men  fhould  be  faved,  and  come  to  the  Know- 
[  vf  _r  rj,e  Truth,  becaufe  he  will  fave  fome  oi  all  Na- 
ge  A„e  Sex,  Condition,  &c.  as  it  is  faid,  that  all 
Snals  was  in  Noah* s  Ark,  /.  e.  Animals  of  every 
S  ecie  This  fccond  Interpretation  is  in  the  Encbiri - 
,L  c  io2.  whereby  it  appears,  that  St.  Auguftin  has 
rook  that  Sentence  of  the  Apoftle  uncompleatly,  viz. 
for  the  Genders  of  Particulars.  The  third  Expofition  of 
the  faid  Sentence  is,  that  God  wills  that  all  Men  fhould 
t  p  Caved  becaufe  he  makes  us  will  we  fhould  be  faved. 
In  this  Senfe,  the  Holy-  Ghoft  is  faid,  Rom.  viii.  To  in¬ 
tercede  for  us  with  Groans  unutterable  ;  not  that  in  faft 
he  aroans  himfelf,  but  becaufe  he  makes  us  groan;  as 

v/e  fee,  lib .  de  cor  rep.  6?  grat.  c.  15. 

The  fccond  Queftion  is,  If  God  is  dead  for  all  Men , 

and  for  every  one  of  them  in  particular  ? 

Note  That  it  is  not  afked  here,  of  what  Value  and  Me¬ 
rit  was  Chrift’s  Palfion,  fince  every  Body  knows  that 
it  was  of  an  infinite  Value  ;  and  confequently  very 
fufficient  for  the  Redemption  of  all  Mankind,  as  Is  11 
fhew  more  at  large  in  my  Treatife  of  the  Incarnation. 

2.  Neither  do  we  afk  whether  it  is  profitable  to 
all  thofe  to  whom  it  is  applied,  fince  it  is  arr  unque- 
ftionable  Truth  that  it  is.  St.  Profper  fpcaks  in¬ 
comparably  well  on  this  Subjetft,  in  his  Anfwer  to 
the  Objections  of  Vincent ,  exprefiing  himfelf  in 
his  Anfwer  to  the  firft  Objection  ;  The  Cup  of  Immor¬ 
tality,  compofed  of  our  Infirmity ,  and  of  the  divine  Vir¬ 
tue ,  has  in  itfelf, \  what's  requifite  to  be  profitable  to  all, 
but  if  it  be  not  drank ,  it  cannot  cure. 

3.  That  it  is  afked  here  chiefly,  if  Chrift  dying  has 
had  the  Intention,  to  give  himfelf  as  Mediator  or 
Redeemer  for  all  Men  in  general.  'Thefe  pre-ob- 
ferved. 

The  Catholicks  anfwer.  That  Chrift  is  dead  for  all 
Men  in  general ,  and  has  had  the  Intention  of  dying. ,  as 
far  as  it  was  in  himfelf ,  for  all  Men  in  general .  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Sentiment  of  St.  Thomas ,  in  the  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  fecond  Chapter  of  the  firft  Epiftle  to 
Timothy  \  againft  fome  who  afferted  falfly,  that  St.  Au¬ 
guftin  has’  never  con feffed  in  his  Writings,  that  Chrift 
has  given  himfelf  in  Redemption  for  all  without  Excep¬ 
tion,  or  was  crucified  and  dead  for  all,  but  only  for 
thofe  to  whom  his  Death  has  proved  profitable  ;  whence 
they  fay,  that  he  has  given  Jumfelf  in  Redemption 
for  his  univerfal  Church,  and  confequently  for  all  Gen¬ 
ders  of  Men. 

They  prove  their  Anfwer  by  the  Scripture,  the  Coun¬ 
cils,  and  the  Fathers. 

fly  the  Scripture,  2  Cor.  v.  If  one  died  for  all ,  then 
were  all  dead ;  and  that  he  died  for  all ,  that  they  which 
live,  fhould  not  henceforth  live  unto  t hem fe Ives,  but  unto 
biw  which  died  for  them ,  and  rofe  again .  For  does  it  not 
ns  clearly  appear,  in  this  Place,  that  Chrift  died  for  all, 
as  the  Death  of  all  by  Sin  clearly  appears  ?  Othenvife, 
how  could  the  Apoftle  conclude  that  all  are  dead  by 

Sin  ;  but  Death,  by  Sin,  is  extended  to  all 
Mtn  in  general,  therefore,  1  John  ii.  And  he  is  the  Pro- 
filiation  for  our  Sins  ;  and  not  for  our  Sins  only ,  but 
<fo  for  the  Sins  of  the  whole  JVorld,  By  the  whole 

j*1  this  Place,  not  only  the  Elcdt,  but  like- 
^ile  the  Reprobates  arc  underftood  by  the  Council  of 
Va,t'  Scfs.  6.  c,  3.  Par  though  Chrift  be  dead  for  all , 
lp’s  [hat  Council,  all ,  notwithfianding ,  do  not  receive 
V?  of  his  Death ,  but  only  thofe  to  whom  the 

1  VJ  °f  bis  Pajfion  is  communicated . 

1  hey  prove  it  by  the  Councils,  particularly  that  of 
aycnce,  where  Godefcalchus  was  condemned  lor  afiert- 
«nj?  contrary.  And  like  wife  by  that  of  Trent, 
\x  4-  which  is  above-quoted.  There  is  no 

00111  *or  evading  the  Palliigc  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
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by  this  Subterfuge,  that  the  Price  of  Redemption, 
given  by  the  Pafiion  and  Death  of  Chrift,  is  fufficient 
to  redeem  all  Men  in  general,  even  the  Reprobates,  but 
that  Chrift  had  no  Intention  to  redeem  all  Men  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  to  die  for  them  all.  There  is  no  Room  for  this 
Subterfuge,  fay  they,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  conceived 
How,  v.  gr.  lie  who  either  poffeffes  or  accumulates  a  Sum 
fufficient  to  pay  the  Debts  of  another,  can  be  fiippofetf 
to  poffefs  or  accumulate  that  Sum  for  him  unlels  he 
has  Intention  to  offer  that  Sum  for  the  Payment  of  fuch 
a  Debt. 

They  prove  it  by  die  Fathers,  as  well  by  thofe  who 
have  preceded  St.  Auguftin,  as  by  thofe  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  him  5  and  particularly  by  St.  Athanafius ,  lib.  3.  de 
incard '.  verb.  St.  Chryfofiom,  Horn.  in.  c.  2.  Epift.  1  Tim. 
St.Jerom ,  Epift .  ad  Ocean,  in  thefe  Words;  St.  John 
Baptift  is  an  Impoftor ,  Jhewing  Chrift  with  his  Finger , 
and  with  his  Voice  faying ,  this  is  the  Lamb  of  God , 
this  is  he  who  takes  off  the  Sins  of  the  World,  if 
there  are  yet  fome  in  the  JVorld ,  whofe  Sins  Chrift  has 
not  taken  off. 

St.  Auguftin ,  as  well  in  thofe  Places  where  he  in- 
finuates'  that  Chrift  is  dead  for  others  as  well  as  for  tiie 
EJedf,  v,  gr.  lib.  2.  de  Symb.  ad  Catcch.  c.  5.  where  he 
fpeaks  thus  of  Herod ,  fearcliing  after  Chrift  to  put  him 
to  Death,  O  JVorld  unclean,  he  is  come  to  redeem  thee , 
and  thou  art  troubled ,  and  thou  wanteft  to  kill  him ,  when 
he  prepares  himfelf  to  deliver  thee.  As  in  thofe  others, 
where  he  gives  to  underftand,  chat  Chrift  is  dead  for 
all,  v.  gr.  lib.  T.  de  peccat.  mer.  c.  18,  23,  27.  like- 
wife  lib.  6.  con*..  Jnl.  c.  2.  where  lie  proves  againft  the 
Pelagians,  that  all  Men,  and  in  particular  all  Infants  are  * 
dead  in  Adam ,  becaufe  Chrift  is  dead  for  all.  For  hav¬ 
ing  propofed  the’  above-quoted  Paffage  of  the  Apoftle 
2  Cor.  c.  5.  One  is  dead  for  all ;  then  all  arc  dead.  He 
adds  immediately.  From  that  he  has  proved  that  all  are 
dead,  becaufe  one  is  dead  for  all,  I  imprint  and  inculcate 
it  on  him  who  refutes  it.  Likewife  St.  Profper ,  lib.  2.  de 
vocat.  gent.  c.6.  and  St.  Leo,  Serin.  1.  de  nativit  Chrift. 
Our  Lord ,  fays  he,  the  D eft r oyer  of  Sin  and  Death ,  as 
he  has  excufed  no  Body  from  Sin,  likewife  he  is  come  to  de¬ 
liver  all.  And  St.  Bernard,  Serm.  2.  in  Pfalm,  qui  ha¬ 
bitat.  All  Men  can  fay  thou  art  my  Redeemer ,  but  he  only 
can  fay  truly  thou  art  my  Receiver,  who  inhabits  in  the 
Succours  of  the  Almighty. 

It  may  be  objected,  x.  That  it  is  Semi-Pelagianifm  to 
fay,  that  Chrift  is  dead,  or  has  fpilt  his  Blood  (this  is  the 
fifth  Propofition  of  J an f emus)  for  all  Men  in  general ; 
therefore,  &c. 

The  Caihoiicks  deny  it  to  be  Semi-Pelagianifm  ;  and 
that  no  Body  ought  to  believe,  that  what  St.  Auguftin , 
St.  Profper ,  and  all  the  orthodox  Theologians  have 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  whole  Chriftian  World, 
is  one  of  the  Errors  of  the  Semi-Pelagians.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  not  furprizing,  if  Innocent  X.  and  Alexan¬ 
der  VII.  have  fulminated  this  Propofition  in  Janfcnttts 
and  his  Difciples,  as  impious,  blafphematory,  injurious 
to  the  divine  Iriety,  and  heretical. 

Note,  That  the  Janfenifts,  by  maintaining  this  Propofi¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  an  Error  condemned  in  the  Semi -Pela¬ 
gians,  to  fay  that  Jcfiis  Chrift  is  dead,  and  has  fpilt 
his  Blood  for  all  Men  in  general ;  pretended,  time  to 
fay  that  J  efus  Chrift  was  dead  for  all,  and  that  not- 
withftunding  fevcral  were  excluded  from  the  Benefit 
thereof,  it  was  admitting  a  certain  Inclficacy  in  Chrift’s 
Death,  and  a  certain  Mutability  in  Gocfs’ Judgments, 
which  was  highly  injurious  to  his  Omnipatency, 
That  his  Intention  was  either  to  make  all  Men  in  ge¬ 
neral  Partakers  of  the  Benefit  of  his  Death,  or  only 
Part  of  them  :  That  if  he  defigned  that  all  fhould 
be  Partakers  of  that  Death,  as  all  have  not  been 
Partakers  of  the  Benefit  of  that  Death,  fince  all  are 
not  faved,  his  Intention  has  been  then  fruflrared, 
whereby  his  Decrees  have  been  liibjedl  to  Mutation, 
which  it  is  an  Impiety  even  to  fuppofe  :  But  that  In¬ 
tention  was  perhaps  but  a  Velleity,  with  Regard  to 
thofe  who  are  not  laved?  But  would  a  Velleity  be 
compatible  with  the  Idea  we  are  obliged  to  have  of 
the  Divinity,  whole  Intentions  are  all  lb  many  I)e« 
crocs,  which  are  fubjedl  to  no  Changes  or  Vieifti ludes, 
and  can  meet  with  no  Oppollikm.  Therefore  they 

conclude, 


/ 
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conclude,  that  as  the  foie  Eled  have  received  the  Bene-  Prudence,  prepares  him  the  fufficient  Means,  and 

fit  of  that  Death,  it  was  defign’d  for  them  only.  takes  Care  that  they  fhould  be  applied  to  him,  at 

It  is  objected,  2.  That  the  Scripture  infmuates  in  fe-  leaft  as  much  as  it  is  in  him  ;  otherwife  thofe  Means' had 
veral  Places,  that  Chrift  is  dead  for  the  foie  Predeftinates,  been  prepar’d  in  vain  ;  and  that  he  has  prepared  for 
pjalm  cxi.  He  Cent  Redemption  unto  his  People.  John  x.  I  them  a  fufficient  Remedy,  and  provided  fi  nee  rely  f0r 
*  foe  my  Life  for  my  Sheep.  John  xvii.  I  do  not  pray  for  the  Application  thereof  to  them,  is  evident  from  that 
%e  World.  Likewife  St.  Auguftin  in  feveral  Places,  and  he  has  inftituted  Baptifm,  and  Minifters  to  adminifter 
particularly  lib.  22.  de  civil,  c.  24.  Epift.  48.  and  102.  it,  as  well  for  them  as  for  others ;  and  has  commanded 
And  alfoSt .Profper,  in  his  Anfwer  to  the  firft:  Objection  Parents  and  others  to  take  Care  to  have  their  Children 
of  Vincent,  ’where  he  fpeaks  thus.  The  Property  of  the  baptized;  therefore,  &c.  —  Notwithftanding  that  Bap. 

Redemption ,  belongs  without  doubt  to  thofe  from  whom  the  tifm  is  not  adminifter’d  to  thofe  Infants,  actually  and  iu 

Prince  of  'the  World  has  been  expelled ,  and  who  are  not  fadt.  Becaufe  it.  does  not  happen  by  any  pofitivc  De. 
Vefj'els  of  the  Devil ,  but  Members  of  Chrift.  There-  cree  of  God,  whereby  he  wills  not  pofitively,  that  Bap' 
fore,  fcrr.  tifm  fhould  be  adminifter’d  to  thofe  Infants,  but  only  L 

To  this  it  is  anfwer’d,  that  thofe  Places  of  the  Scrip-  a  negative  or  permiffive  one;  or  if  it  proceeds  from 
ture,  and  of  the  Fathers,  infmuate,  that  Chrift  is  dead  fome  pofitivc  Difpofition,  as  fome  imagine,  it  muft  be 
efficadoufty  for  the  foie  Predeftinates  ;  but  do  not  laid,  that  fuch  is  that  pofitive  Difpofition  of  God,  as  not 

deny  that  he  is  alfo  dead,  at  lead  fufficiently,  for  all  to  exclude  on  the  Part  of  God,  the  Preparation  of  the 

other  Men.  Means,  and  the  fincere  Will  of  applying  the  Means  pre- 

It  is  objected,  3.  That  Chrift  has  prayed  for  none  par’d;  but  only  to  exclude  the  neareft  Means  or  Power 

but  the  Predeftinates  (this  is  alfo  the  Sentiment  of  the  and  therefore  fome  fingular  Benefit  of  God,  which  fun’ 
Janfenifts)  John  xvii.  I  pray  not  for  the  World,  but  for  pofed  a  Means  could  be  applied,  and  would  be  applied 

them  which  thou  haft  given  me.  Therefore  he  is  dead  in  fad,  for  Want  whereof  it  is  commonly  faid,  that  the 

for  no  others  than  for  the  Predeftinates  ;  for  he  is  only  Thing  cannot  be  done;  as  St.  Auguftin  infinuates  it,  lib, 

dead  for  them  he  prayed  for.  de  not.  fc?  gr at.  c.  8.  in  thefe  Words,  But  1  fty>  t}m 

This  is  anfwer’d,  1.  By  a  Diflin&ion  of  the  ante-  an  Infant  born  in  a  Place  where  he  could  not  be  fuc- 
cedent,  viz.  that  he  is  dead  for  the  foie  Predeftinates  ef-  coured  by  the  Baptifm  of  Chrift ,  becaufe  prevented  by 
ficacioufly,  and  for  the  other  fufficiently.  2.  By  deny-  Death ;  has  been  without  Regeneration ,  becaufe  he  could 
ing  the  Confequence,  becaufe  it  was  not  r.eccfiary  that  not  be  otherwife. 

his  Prayer  fhould  be  of  lb  great  an  Extent  as,  was  his  From  what  they  have  faid,  it  may  be  inferr’d,  that 
j)eat|n  God  does  not  mind  the  Salvation  of  certain  Infants 

The  third  Queftion  is.  If  the  fufficient  Grace  be  given  by  a  fpecial  Providence  and  Mercy,  whereby  all  Im- 
to  all  the  Infants ,  even  to  thofe  who  die  in  the  Womb  of  pediments  are  taken  off ;  but  only  by  a  certain  more 
their  Mother?  general -Providence.  We  ought  not  to  enquire  fur- 

t1  ,  .  _  .  j  t  .  ther,  why  he  will  not  provide  for  all  in  a  particular 

Note,  That  the  Grace  called .  fufficient,  can  be  taken  in  banner,  by  taking  off  all  Impediments  ?  fince  nothin? 

two  Manners,  1.  Properly  for  an  Illumination  of  can  be  anfwered  to  it,  but  that  fuch  a  Thing  happens, 
the  Underftanding,  and  •  a  pious  Motion  o  the  Wi  .  acc0rding  to  the  occult  Diredion  of  his  divine  Pro- 
2.  In  a  wider  Scnfe,  for  all  Succours  and  Means  lur-  v^ence,  the  Judgments  whereof  are  unfearchable,  and 
ficient  to  obtain  our  Salvation,  which  God  had  pro-  dlc  \yayS  unpradicable. 

vided  and  would  be  applied  .  .  It  may  be  objeded,  that  a  Guide  or  Tutor,  who  can 

2.  That  when  it  is  aiked,  if  the  Grace  fufficient  is  pave  from  an  imminent  Danger  the  Perfon  he  has  under 
given  to  Infants  who  have  not  yet  the  Ule  of  their  jds  Care,  and  negleds  or  will  not  do  it,  docs  not  feem 
Reafon  ;  by  th c  fufficient  Grace  it  is  not  to  be  under-  tQ  rovide  .Tufficiendy  for  his  Security  ;  but  God  is  a 
flood  that  which  confifts  in  the  Illumination  of  the  Guide  with  Regard  t0  all}  and  confequently  with  Re- 

Underftanding,  and  m  the  pious  Motion  of  the  Will ;  d  to  Infants,  and  can  remove  all  the  Impediments 
but  that  which  can  be  taken  in  a  wider  Scnfe  for  any  whereby  [nfants  are  hindered  from  coming  into  the 
Succours  fufficient  to  obtain  Salvation,  which  God  is  ^yorjd  and  from  receiving  Baptifm,  and  does  not  rc* 

willing  they  fhould  be  provided  with  The  Reafon  is,  movc  rhem  theref0re  he  does  not  feem  to  provide 
becaufe  Infants  are  not  yet  capable  of  the  laid  II-  fufficientIy  for  thcni. 

lumination  and  pious  Motion.  Thefe  pre-obferv’d,  Thc  Anfwer  to  this  is,  that  the  Reafoning  would  be 


The  Catholicks  fay,  that  God  provides  fufficiently  for 
Infants,  not  only  for  thofe  who  are  baptized,  but  like¬ 
wife  for  thofe  who  die  before  they  have  been  baptized,  even 
for  thofe  who  die  in  thc  Womb  of  their  Mother . 

They  prove  the  firft  Part  of  their  A  (lemon,  viz.  that 
God  provides  fufficiently  for  thc  Infants  who  live  to  be  bap¬ 
tized.  Becaufe  the  Benefit  of  the  Redemption  is  applied 

to  them  by  Baptifm. 

They  prove  the  fccond  Part,  viz.  that  God  provides 
fufficiently  for  Children  who  die  without  Baptifm,  through 
thc  Ncglctt  of  their  Parents,  which  is  thc  Caufc  that  they 
were  not  baptized:  Becaufe  it  is  evident  of  itfelf,  that 
God  was  not  any  Hindrance  to  their  receiving  the  bap- 
ti final  Grace.  Whence  thc  whole  Fault  feems  to  be  laid 
on  their  Parents :  As  St.  Profpcr ,  lib.  2.  dc  vocal,  gent. 


juft,  if  it  was  a  Queftion  of  a  particular  Guide,  but  not 
when  applied  to  a  general  one ;  that  God  being  a  gene¬ 
ral  Guide,  is  not  obliged,  as  fuch,  to  mind  particular 
Things,  fo  as  to  negledt  the  Care  of  all  others,  and 
caufc  them  fome  Prejudice.  Therefore,  as  a  general 
Provider,  he  cannot  prevent  thofe  Caufes  which  pro¬ 
cure  the  Death  of  the  Infant,  in  the  Womb  of  the 
Mother,  without  proving  prejudicial  to  thofe  natural 
Caufes  ;  for  he  is  no  lefs  the  Author  of  Nature  than  ot 
Grace.  Therefore,  as  general  Provider,  he  ought  not 
to  caufc  any  Prejudice  to  thc  natural  Order  of  1  hings, 
to  favour  the  Order  of  Grace ;  which  notwithftanding 
docs  not  hinder  him,  as  fpecial  Provider,  to  do  fonx- 
thing  in  Favour  of  the  State  of  Grace  and  Glory,  to  the 
Prejudice  of  the  natural  Order  of  Things,. 


c.  23.  con  fe  Acs,  when  he  fays,  that  thofe  Men  of  few 
Days  belong  to  that  Part  of  the  Grace ,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  dijlri  bated  to  all  Nations,  of  which  if  Parents 
would  make  a  good  Ufc,  they  would  alfo  be  affifted 

by  them. 

They  prove  thc  third  Part,  viz.  that  God  provides, 
likewife ,  fufficiently  for  thofe  Children,  who ,  without 
their  Parents  Fault  and  Ncgldl,  die  without  Baptifm  ; 
even  for  thofe  who  die  in  the  Womb  of  thc  Mother.  Be¬ 
caufe,  fuppufc  that  God  wills  as  much  as  it  is  in  him- 
felf,  that,  all  Men  in  general  fhould  be  laved,  and  flip- 
poled  that  Chrift  is  dead  for  all  Men  in  general,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  he  has  not  only  provided  a  liillicient  Remedy 
for  thofe  Infants  ;  but  lias  likewife  finccrcly  provided 
for  the  Application  of  that  Remedy  to  them  ;  for  lie 
that  defircs  the  Salvation  of  another,  if  he  afts  with 


te,  That  before  I  leave  this  important  Subjcd, 
has  been  the  Stumbling  Block  of  fome  of  the  mol 
profound  Theologians,  in  all  the  Ages  oi  thc  Can- 
Ilian  Church,  whole  thorny  Difficulties  have  puzzlci 
thofe  who  loomed  to  have  learn ’d  the  Dodrinc  0 
Grace,  in  thc  School  of  thc  divine  Author  of  Gran, 
and  quenched  their  Thirlt  of  that  Knowledge  in  t 
very  Torrent  of  Grace,  which  flowed  from  his  wciu 
Side  on  the  Croft  ;  I  mult,  without  pretending  t° 
fathom  the  bottomlcft  Depth  of  God  s  Judgnw^* 
to  which  they  have  had  Rccourle,  when  too  cioto) 
purfued  by  their  Enemies,  make  fome  Reflections  > 
my  own  upon  it.  —  Far  from  my  weak  Mmd,  an 


larrow  Underftanding;,  all  Notions  of  Injullite  aij 

Partiality,  when  I  relied  on  God’s  inconiprchenum, 
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Condu^  in  the  Diftribution  of  his  Grace ;  for  I  know 
this,  if  nothing  elfe  j  that  being  the  abfolute  Mailer 
of  his  Will,  which  it  would  be  a  facriiegious  Te¬ 
merity  to  controul  and  being  indebted  in  nothing  to 
his  Creatures,  he  can  bellow  his  Favours  when  he 
pleafes,  and  to  whom  he  pleafes,  without  even  the 
lealt  Shadow  of  Injullice ;  fince  nothing  that  can  be 
called  a  Favour,  even  among  us  Men,  can  be  reckon’d 
due,  otherwife  it  would  not  be  a  Favour.  But  God 
feems  to  have  created  us  with  no  other  View,  than  to 
make  us  the  continual  Objedls  of  his  Favours,  fince, 
according  to  our  Manner  of  conceiving  Things,  he 
had  decreed  we  fhould  be  fo,  before  he  had  decreed 
we  fhould  be  at  all ;  Let  us  make  Man  in  our  oivn 
Image ,  fays  he,  in  the  fublime  Council  of  the  fupreme 
Wifdom,  which  is  a  fignal  Favour ;  then  he  created 
Adam  from  nothing,  which  is  another  Favour-,  he  places 
him  in  the  Garden,  makes  him  the  Sovereign  and  ab¬ 
folute  Mailer  of  all  other  Creatures,  which  is  heap- 
in0.  Favours  upon  Favours,  Grace  upon  Grace  j  which 
beTng  done  from  the  very  firft  Inftant  of  Man’s  Crea¬ 
tion,  mult  have  render’d  God’s  Favours  and  Grace  fo 
natural  to  him,  that  if  he  confults  his  Reafon  alone, 
which  of  itfelf  is  a  divine  Favour,  he’ll  imagine,  that 
he  has  a  certain  Right  to  God’s  Grace  :  It  is  true, 
that  by  the  Original  Sin  Man  feems  to  have  renounced 
or  forfeited  that  Right  j  but  then,  as  if  fonie  of  the 
divine  Attributes  of  the  fupreme  Being,  had  alfo  fuf- 
fered  by  that  Alienation,  the  Eternal  Word  was 
lent,  to  renew  that  Right,  or  rather  that  former  Claim 
to  God’s  Grace  ;  and  as  our  Difinheritance  proceeds 
wholly  from  Adam's^zM,  and  we  were  all  equally 
guilty  in  him,  without  any  of  us  could  pretend  to  a 
Idler  Degree  of  Guilt,  we  mull  then  have  been  all  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Laws  of  diftributive  Jullice,  which  is 
one  of  God’s  chief  Attributes)  reltored  to  that  Right 
or  Claim,  without  Diftindlion  or  Exception  *  and  if 
any  Thing  has  been  capable  fince  to  lelfen  that  Claim 
in  fonie  of  us,  or  to  introduce  a  Difference  among  us, 
fo  as  to  give  a  greater  Right  to  one  to  God’s  Grace 
than  to  another,  it  mull  be  the  adlual  Sin.  But  In-  < 
fantsin  the  Womb  of  their  Mother,  or  newly  born,  - 
or  even  before  they  can  make  Ule  of  their  Reafon,  i 
are  all  in  the  fame  State  of  Unworthinefs,  without  the  t 
lead  Difference,  we  were  before  the  Grace  of  our  Re-  ? 
deinption  had  been  applied  to  us  by  Baptilrn  ;  why  1 
then  are  fomc  of  them  called  to  that  Benefit,  by  being  k 
fuffer’d  to  be  regenerated  by  Water  and  the  Holy  i 
Gholl,  and  others,  in  the  fame  State  with  them,  cn-  -z 
tircly  deprived  of  it  ?  It  cannot  be  laid,  that  the  one  ^ 
were  more  worthy  of  it  than  the  other  *  becaufe,  befidcs  f 
that  it  is  an  Error  to  lay  that  we  can  render  ourfelves  /, 
worthy  of  a  iupernatural  Grace,  without  the  A  Alliance  f 
<ff  another  fupernatural  Succour,  which  is  not  to  be  a 
iound  but  in  the  Source  thereof,  Baptifni ;  they  are 
both  equally  reduced  to  an  abfolute  Impofilbility  of  p 

acquiring  the  Jcall  Degree  of  Merit,  either  natural  or  o 

Iupernatural,  neither  being  capable  to  operate  in  any  C 
Manner  whatever,  and  Merit,  cither  natural  or  ill  per-  S 
natural,  not  to  be  acquir’d  but  by  Operation.  It  is  li 

xt  is  in  die  Power  of  Gocl  to  make  of  one  a  'I 
Velkl  of  Ignominy,  and  of  the  other  a  Vafc  of  Ho- 
nour;  but  is  that  Dillindlion  very  agreeable  to  his  li 
minute  Bounty,  in  two  Infants,  neither  of  whom  has  ti 
con  tub  need  in  the  leak  to  that  Di  Hindi  on  ?  and  if  we  71 
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dw  monftrous  Texture  of  Diforders,  and  attrocious 

.  Xices>  can  ft'11  flatter  himfelf  with  Hopes  of  Mercv  ? 
e-  it  we  cannot  fathom  God’s  Judgment,  why  fhould 

to  we  attempt  to  do  it  at  all  ?  And  if  we  do,  why  fhould 

he  we  be  fo  barbarous,  to  fet  afide  all  his  other  Artri- 

he  butes,  on  Purpofe  to  find  only  a  fevere  Juftice,  di- 

be  veiled  Qf  all  Appearance  of  Mercy  and  Companion  ? 

d  1  fubmitmy  Judgment  on  this,  as  on  all  other  My- 

5d  fteries  of  our  Faith,  to  the  Decifions  of  the  Church 

to  as  to  Oracles  dieted  by  the  Holy  Gholl ;  but  as  die 

e,  has  not  yet  pronounced  dogmatically,  on  the  Defli- 

ic  I13'1”"  Children  dead  without  Baptiiin,  and  fome  of 

,  lcr  G.0^01!?  iwyc  <Jlfterent  Sentiments  on  that  impor- 
'■'n  tant  Subjedl,  the  greatell  among  them  having  Re- 

ie  courfe  to  God’s  unfearchable  Judgments;  I  hope 

•d  from  his  infinite  Mercy,  for  thofe  dear  Infmts,  that 

es  he  has  fome  Means  to  lave  them,  which  our  too  great 

r-  Curiofity  in  attempting  to  dill-over,  has  engag’d  him 

>-  to  keep  hid  from  us.  Though  I  would  not  run  any 

li  Rifque,  on  that  Uncertainty,  but  on  the  contrary 
have  always  Recourfe  to  thofe  infallible  Means  the 
o  ,  Church  is  poffdled  of,  wliereby  their  Salvation  is 
iurely  accompltflied,  meaning  Baptifni ;  for  my  Sup- 

c  pontion  proceeds  only  from  the  Impoffibility,  fome- 
times,  of  ufing  thofe  Means. 

r  .  Thc  f°urth  Qtieflion  is.  If  the  Efficient  Grace  be 
-  given  to  all  the  Faithful  and  Juft?  Which  the  Catholicks 

S  tnf'reVn  thj  A®rrnatlvG  againfl  Luther ,  Calvin ,  the 
l  Janfenfts,  and  others;  proving  their  Afierrion  by  the 

s  Scripture,  Councils,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon 

'  7  *e  S^PWre,  i  Cor.  x.  But  God  is  Faithful,  who 

i  -mil  not  fuffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  you  are 

able-,  but  will  a1  fo  make  that  yon  maybe  able  to  bear  the 
\  L  empt'ation . 

;  the  Councils,  particularly  the  fccond  of  Oramc 

rHAJf  7 -Arc,  W7ords’  Wc  belkve'  acc°rdi»g  to  the 
Catholick  Faith,  that  by  the  Grace  received  in  Baptifni,  all 

thofe  who  are  baptized,  Chrift  co-operating  and  ajlifiim 
can  and  ought  to  accomplijh,  if  they  will  work  faithfuls 
aUthat  belongs  to  Salvation.  Likewife  by  that  of  Trent 
6.  Can.  ir.  where  we  read  thefe  Words,  Flo  Body 
though  he  be  jtftified,  ought  to  imagine  himfelf  free  from 
obfervtng  the  Commandments.  No  Body  ought  to  ufe  that  te¬ 
merarious  Exprcffion,  fulminated  with  Anathema  by  the 
Holy  Fathers  that  it  is  impolitic  for  a  Man  jtftified,  to 
keep  God  s  Commandments.  For  God  commands  nothing 
impofftble  ;  for  he  admonifhes  in  commanding,  and  to  do 
what  you  can,  and  to  afk  for  what  you  can't  do,  and  alfo 
ajffts  you  that  you  can,  &c.  Whence,  Can.  iS.  of  the 
fame  Seffion,  we  have  thefe  Words,  If  any  Body  fays 
that  the  Obfervance  of  God’s  Precepts  is  impoffibie,  even 

Jor  a  Man  jtftified,  and  in  a  Stale  of  Grace \  let  him  be 
anathema . 

They  prove  it  likewife  by  the  Authority  of  thc  Pones 
particularly  Pope  Celeftinus  in  his  Epiftlc  to  the  Billions 
at  Gaul,  c.  io.  and  Innocent  X.  who  condemned  in  his 
Conftitution,  the  hrfi  ol  the  five  Propofitions,  which  his 
SuccefTor  declared  to  be  qf  Janfenius,  and  which  Piopo- 

Ti-eatiir  laVC  lnrCrtCd  at  lal'gC  !1C  £ht'  Beginning  of  this 

They  prove  it  by  thc  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Augufiin 
hb.  de  nat.  &  grat.  c.  22.  in  thefe  Terms,  When  God 
thro  the  Mediator  between  God  and  Men,  lefts  Chrift 
Nlan  performs  the  fpiritual  Cure  of  the  Sick,  or  vivifies 
the  Dead,  he  never  abandons,  only  he  be  abandon’d  frff 
liluftranng  this  Point,  e.  26.  of  the  fame  Book,  by  the 
Dillerencc:  he  makes  between  a  Phyfician  who  cures  a 

rSV"  -0n’  T  God  wl,°  jnflifics  the  Impious.  In  that 
the  1  liyfician  leaves  his  Patient  when  lie  is  cured  but 

God  does  not  abandon  the  Impious  he  lias  cured  of  his 

hiiqumes,  and  recover’d  to  the  pcrll-dl  Health  of  fultice 

P  lrhC  ■  aft|abn,/i0n-’d  by  !,im-  Hc  aiWKs  in  this 
i  lace  ag.unfl  the  1  e/agians,  who  admitted  the  Ncccditv 

°*  G,racc>  wh,™  wc  and  denied  it  to  be  ucccflary 
time  wc  fhould  not  Sin,  7 

They  prove  it  by  Reafon,  becaufe  there  is  more  Oc- 
cafion  lor  the  Fan hful  and  Juft  to  lie  affifled  by  God’s 
Grace,  than  for  the  Sinners ;  which  to  unclerftand  in  n 
clear  and  more  accurate  Manner,  we  mull  obferve,  that 
by  the  Name  ol  Jullice,  is  not  undeiflootl  here,  that 

Jull.ce  properly  called,  which  is  between  God  and  Man, 

JU  4  1  i 

but 


were  permitted  to  I  peak  according  to  the  Did  a  res  of 
0l.,i  R^alon,  of  thefe  incompiehenfible  My  fteries, 
wieie  would  be  thejuflice  to  form  one  with  a  diredl 
ntention  to  make  oi  him  a  Vale  oi  Ignominy,  and 
jc  other  with  the  d i red  one  of  making  him  a  Vale 
lonoLir,  when  neither  of  them  deferves  that  Fate, 
J>PP»hng  always  that  no  Body  can  be  laved  without 
ni  •  ^uc  if  I  was  permitted  to  expoilulate 
^  who  is  a  Source  of  Goodnels 

*  t  Iercy,  and  an  iiiexhaullible  I'rcafurc  of  Grace 
wiUiout  Jiaving  Recourfe  to  thofe  fcholaftica!  Di- 
umctions  of  Grace,  and  to  that  fu/licicnt  Grace,  which 
cannot  imagine  to  be  lufikieiit with  Regard  to  them) 

otilcr  Blcfling  left  for  thole  unhappy  Crca- 
I  l's?  'v"°  have  no  Sin  of  their  own  ?  And  mull 
cy  be  pun i fhtd  fo  fe\  c  cly  lor  that  of  another  j  when 
gieated  Criminal,  whole  Life  is  nothing  but  a 

Vo i..  II.  * 
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but  only  Faichfulnefs.  Notwithftanding  that  Peter  fell 
be cau fe  abandoned  by  Chrift  ;  becaufe  Peter  had  at  leaft 
a  remote  Efficient  Grace  whereby  he  could  obtain  a 
greater  Abundance  of  Grace  ;  for  he  could  pray  to  ob¬ 
tain  it. 

The  fifth  Queftion  is.  If  a  fujficient  Grace  be  given  to 
all  the  Adults  in  a&ud  Sin,  and  like-wifi  to  the  Obdurates 
and  Ififidels? 

The  Cathoiicks  anfwer  to  the  firft  Parc  of  the  Que¬ 
ftion,  (viz.  If  the  fujjicient  Grace  be  given  to  all  the 
Adults  in  abiual  Sin ,  and  to  the  Obdurates )  in  the  Affir¬ 
mative  :  And  prove  it  by  the  Scripture,  the  Councils, 

the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  where  God  invites  Sinners  to  return 
to  him,  Matt.  xi.  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour ,  and 
are  heavy  laden ,  and  I  will  cafe  you.  Would  not  that  In¬ 
vitation  be  vain,  if  a  Sufficient  Grace  was  not  prepared 
for  all  ?  John  i.  He  is  the  true  Light ,  which  lights  every 
Man  that  comes  into  the  World.  St.  Auguftin,  lib.  i.  de 
gen.  cont.  Manich.  c.  3.  makes  Ufe  of  this  Text  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  prove  that  Men  can  if  they  will,  keep  God’s 
Commandments  :  For  their  Will  is  prepared  by  the 
Lord,  if  not  of  all  efficacioufly,  at  leaft  fufficiently, 
otherwife  the  Difcourfe  of  St.  Auguftin  would  be  ri¬ 
diculous. 

By  the  Councils,  particularly  the  Third  of  Valence,  who 
defines,  that  the  Bad  do  not  perifh  becaufe  they  could 
not  help  it,  but  becaufe  they  would  not.  And  likewife 
by  that  of  Sens,  dccr.  25. 

They  prove  it  likewife  by  the  Fathers,  particularly 
St.  Augujlin  in  feveral  Places,  but  more  particularly  lib. 
de  liber,  arb.  c.  19,  20.  in  thefe  Words,  Man  has  re¬ 
ceived  wherewith  to  fearch  pioufly  and  diligently  if  he 
would.  And  in  all  thole  Places  where  he  fays  that  God 
commands  nothing  impoffible  ;  and  St.  Profper ,  lib.  de 
vocal,  gent.  c.  4.  10.  16.  C?  17.  where  he  fays,  that  the 
Saviour7 s  jSrace  has  not  yet  appeared  to  fome  Nations 
notwithftanding  which  the  Meafure  of  a  general  Succour 
always  offered  to  all  Men  is  not  de?iied. 

By  Reafon  *,  becaufe  God  calls  fufficiently  Sinners  to 
Repentance;  whence  the  Fathers  take  Occafion  to  fay, 
that  the  Grace  fup poled  which  he  gives  to  all,  it  is  in 
their  Power  to  return  to  God  if  they  will.  On  which 
St.  Augujlin  explains  himfelf  in  a  fine  Manner,  lib.  1. 
retract,  c.  22.  where  he  fpeaks  thus,  Unlefs  every  one 
changes  his  Will ,  he  cannot  operate  Good ,  which  the  Lord, 
fays  in  another  Place ,  to  be  in  our  Power  ;  where  he  fays , 
or  make  a  good  Tree ,  and  its  Fruit  good ,  or  make  a  bad 
Tree  and  its  Fruit  bad ;  which  is  not  againfl  the  Grace  we 
preach ,  for  it  is  in  Man's  Power  to  change  his  Will  into  a 
better  but  that  Power  is  null  unlefs  it  be  given  from  God. 
And  what  lie  lias  on  Pfalm  Ixiv.  Have  you  no  Room  and 
no  Time  to  reform  your  Conduit ,  end  change  your  bad  Life 
into  a  good  one  ?  Cannot  that  be  doneTo-day  if  you  will  ? 
Can’t  it  be  done  now  if  you  will  ?  This  is  confirmed 
from  that  the  Apofllc  prailes  on  this,  the  Patience  and 
benignity  of  God.  Rom.  ii.  where  he  1  peaks  thus.  Or 
defpifefl  thou  the  Riches  of  his  Goodncfs  and  Forbearance , 
and  long  Sufferings,  not  knowing  that  the  Goodncfs  of  God 
leads  thee  to  Repentance  ?  Rut  ( lays  St.  Augujlin  in 
Pfalm  chid  why  fo  indulgent,  why  fo  merciful  ?  He  fins 
and  lives ;  the  Sins  increafe,  the  Life  is  lengthned :  He  is 
blafphcmed  every  Day,  and  he  makes  bis  Sun  jhine  on  the 
Good  and  Bad :  He  calls  from  all  Sides  to  an  Amendment, 
he  calls  tv  Repentance,  he  calls  to  the  Benefits  of  the  Crea¬ 
ture,  he  calls  by  giving  Time  to  live,  he  calls  by  hjlr ac¬ 
tion,  by  inward  I  bought  s,  by  the  Rod  of  Cor  re  A  ion,  by  the 
Mercy  of  Confolation . 

I  have  laid  even  to  Obdurates,  becaufe  the  Authorities 
of  tlie  Fathers  already  quoted  feein  10  inlinuate  it  : 
Whence  St.  Profper ,  /'//  reff>.  1  5.  ad  objdl.  vincent.  lays, 
Feat  God  deprives  no  Body  of  the  Way  of  Coryell  ion,  nor 
dh'ejls  any  Body  of  the  Poffibility  of  doing  Good.  It  fome 
Objctlions  are  made,  they  can  be  cafily  rcfolvcd  by  lay¬ 
ing,  that  they  only  flicw  chat  the  more  efficacious  Power 
or  Grace  is  wanted,  l nit  not  a  remote  Power,  nor  a 
ft illicient  Grace.  It  liiay  be  objected  again (l  what  we 
have  juft  now  laid  of  the  Obdurate,  that  Obduranou 
imports  tile  Subllraftion  of  either  Grace;  and  therefore 
no  fufficient  Grace  is  given  to  the  Obdurates. 

'['lie  Cathoiicks  anfwer,  that  an  ablolutc  Obduration, 
if  there  is  iinh  a  Thing,  fuppofes  the  Subllraftion  of  all 


Sorts  of  Grace,  but  notan  imperfedt  Obduration.  Which 
can  be  rendered  evident  by  the  Example  of  a  darkened 
Sky,  for  it  is  either  abfolutely  darkned,  as  in  a* veri- 
dark  Night,  when  it  is  neither  lighted  by  the  Sun  no 
by  any  other  luminous  Body,  or  is  only  darkned  in  Pan* 
They  anfwer  to  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Queftion,  that 
a  fujficient  Grace  is  given  to  all  Infidels ,  as  well  to  their 
who  are  Infidels  of  a  negative  Infidelity ,  viz.  who  he*’ 
never  heard  the  Predication  of  the  Gofpel ,  or  have  not  re 
fnfed  to  hear  it  *,  as  to  thofi  who  are  Infidels  of  a  pofitivs 
Infidelity,  viz.  who  have  already  heard  the  Predication  cr 
the  Gofpel,  or  will  not  hear  it.  J 

The  Cathoiicks  prove  this  particularly  as  to  thofe  who 
are  Infidels  of  a  negative  Infidelity,  by  the  Fathers  beirw 
of  that  Sentiment,  particularly  St.  Augujlin  in  Pfalm  x lx 
where  he  fpeaks  thus.  And  there7  s  none  hid  from  his  Heat 
For  as  the  Word  is  made  Flejh,  and  has  dwelt  within  us  ta¬ 
king  our  Mortality  he  has  not  permitted  that  any  one  could 
excufe  himfelf  on  the  Darknefs  of  Death ,  ftnee  his  Heat  hat 
penetrated  it.  Likewife  St.  Profper ,  lib.  2.  de  vocat.  gent, 
c.  3  1.  fays.  That  not  only  in  the  earlieli  Times,  but  alfi  /« 
the  fucceeding  Ages,  the  Grace  of  God  has  always  been 
offered  to  all  Men  in  general,  through  an  equal  Providence 
and  general  Goodncfs ,  but  in  feveral  different  Manners 
and  in  a  different  Meafure.  Whence  St.  Thomas  concludes 
thus,  qtuefi.  1 4.  de  verit.  art.  1 1  .If  any  Body,  brought  up  in 
For  efts  or  among  Brutes,  was  to  follow  the  D  Elates  of  his 
Reafon,  in  operating  Good  and  avoiding  Evil,  we  mutt 
certainly  believe  that  God,  either  by  an  mward  Infpiration  * 
would  let  him  know  what  he  ought  to  believe ,  or  would 
fend  fome  Body  to  inftrutt  him,  as  he  fent  Peter  to  Cornelius 
the  Centurion ,  A 61s  x. 

It  will  be  afked  in  this  Place,  if  what  we  have  faid  of 
the  Infidels  may  be  applied  to  the  Jews?  Which  I  an¬ 
fwer  in  the  Affirmative,  for  the  Reafons  above  alledged 
with  Regard  to  the  Infidels. 

* 

Note ,  That  this  Queftion  of  the  Infidels  feems  to  me 
to  be  attended  with  fome  very  great  Difficulties, 
which  would  appear  incomprehenfible  to  a  Chriftian, 
who  knowing  no  more  of  his  Religion  but  what  is 
abfolutely  neceftary  to  lead  him  into  the  Road  to 
Heaven  ;  and  having  been  inftrudted,  that  that  Road 
is  not  to  be  found  but  through  Jefus  Cbrifl  \  that  it 
is  impoffible  to  know  any  Thing  of  Jefus  Chritt 
but  by  means  of  the  Predication  of  the  Gofpel,  could 
fcarce  be  perfuaded,  even  by  a  St.  Auguftin  or  a 
St.  Thomas,  that  the  Americans  for  Example,  fome  of 
whom  have  never  heard  yet  any  Thing  of  the  Myfte- 
ries  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  thofe  who  are  dead 
before  the  Difcovery  of  that  Part  of  the  World,  who 
thereby  were  reduced  to  an  almoft:  phyfical  Impofiibi- 
lity  of  knowing  any  Thing  of  Jefus  Cbritf ,  or  of  his 
Gofpel,  had  a  fujficient  Grace ;  for  if  they  had  had  that 
fufficient  Grace,  it  is  not  even  probable,  that  for  fo 
many  Ages,  and  amidft  fo  great  a  Multitude  of  Men, 
there  could  not  have  been  found  fome  who  followed 
the  Didlatcs  of  their  Reafon,  as  to  doing  Good  and 
avoiding  Evil  •,  and  if  we  believe  St.  Thomas,  a  Man 
living  thus  had  learned  by  Infpiration  the  Principles 
of  Chriftianity,  or  God  had  fent  fome  apoftolical 
Man  to  inftrudl  him,  though  we  hear  of  none  before 
the  Difcovery  of  that  Country  by  the  Spaniards  •,  for 
Hiftory  has  took  Care  to  inform  us  of  the  Deftination 
of  every  one  of  the  Apoftles  when  they  were  fent  to 
preach  the  Gofpel  •,  and  we  do  not  learn  from  it, 
that  either  of  them,  nor  even  any  of  their  DifcipK 
were  fent  into  that,  then  unknown  World  •,  he  that 
went  furtheft  was  St.  Thomas,  and  he  terminated  his 
Million  in  what  we  call  the  Eaft- Indies.  As  for  their 
having  learned  the  1  Vinci  pies  of  Chriftianity  by  a 
divine  Infpiration,  the  ftrll  Mifiionaries  who  were  lent 
thither  inform  us  in  their  Relations,  that  the  Atnert- 
cans  were  fo  far  from  having  even  the  leaft  I  bifturc 
of  it,  that  they  were  not  tractable  on  that  Subject, 
and  that  it  was  even  impoffible  to  make  them  believe 
the  leaf!  of  the  Chriftian  Truths  v  even  now  that  by 
their  long  Commerce  with  the  Europeans  they  have 
been  better  civilized,  it  is  the  molt  difficult  1  hing  111 
the  World  to  make  a  Profelite  among  them.  1  'J1* 
cannot  be  attributed  to  their  negle6ling  to  follow  the 
Delates  of  their  Reafon,  as  tu  doing  Good  and  avow* 
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.  gvj] .  fince  for  the  Generality,  their  Morals  are  as 
2(K)d  as  'could  be  expected  among  Chriflians  *,  not- 
withftanding  which  they  don’t  come  to  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Truth,  without  which  no  Salvation  is  to 
be  expected,  fince  according  to  the  Apoftle,  there  is 
but  one  Chriffi,  one  Faiths  and  one  Baptifm ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Chrift  himfelf,  He  who  believes  Jhall  be 
Caved  and  he  who  does  not  believe  /hall  be  condemned. 
For  thefe  Words  are  fo  pofitive  that  they  admit  of 
no  Interpretation  :  Therefore,  with  Submiffion  to  the 
Decifions  of  the  Church,  we  fhould  alfo  in  my  Opi¬ 
nion,  have  Recourfe  in  this  Cafe  to  the  Incomprehen- 
fibility  of  God’s  Judgments,  without  amufing  our- 
felves  to  fearch  what  is  not  to  be  found,  and  to  prove 
what  is  not  to  be  proved  by  a  human  Underftanding  : 
For  to  pretend  on  the  other  Side,  that  God  finds 
other  Means  to  fave  thofe  Nations  than  by  the  Faith 
in  Chrift,  on  this  trite  and  mifunderftood  Text, 
that  there  is  a  Remnant  of  all  to  be  faved, 
formal  Contradidion  of  the  Scripture. 

Fote,  alfo,  That  from  the  Queftions  on  the  fufficient 
Grace,  I’ll  pafs  to  the  chief  Point  of  this  Treatife, 
which  hascaufed  fo  much  Controverfy  in  the  Church, 
from  Pelagias' s  Time  to  ours,  which  has  never  been 
quite  decided,  and  perhaps  never  will  j  I  mean  the 

efficacious  Grace :  Therefore, 

The  firfl  Queftion  on  this  important  Subject  is.  If 
there  is  an  efficacious  Grace  dfiintt  from  the  fufficient ; 
and  what  it  is,  conftdered  either  in  a&u  primo,  or  in  adu 

fecimdo  ? 

Note,  That  it  is  a  Queftion  here  of  the  efficacious  Grace 
properly  taken,  viz.  as  diftind  from  that  Grace  fimply 
fufficient,  we  have  heretofore  treated  of. 

2.  That  the  efficacious  Grace  thus  taken,  may  be 
conftdered  in  two  Manners,  viz.  either  in  attu.  primo , 
or  in  attu  fecundo. 

3.  That  it  is  a  Queftion  here,  chiefly  of  the  effica¬ 
cious  Grace  conftdered  in  attu^ primo,  and  not  of  the 
efficacious  Grace  conftdered  in  attic  fecundo :  Which, 
every  Body  agree,  includes  the  Confent  of  the  Will. 
Thefe  pre-obferved. 

I  anfwer,  that  the  efficacious  Grace  conftdered  in  attic 
primo ,  can  be  defined  a  fupernatural  Motion ,  which  has  a 
certain  particular  Faculty  of  inducing  the  Will  to  confent  to 
God.  By  the  two  firft  Particles  the  Genus  of  this  De¬ 
finition  is  expreffed,  and  the  Difference  by  the  others. 

It  is  laid,  1.  A  fupernatural  Motion,  either  becaufe  it 
is  a  certain  Species  of  the  exciting  and  preventing  Grace  ; 
or  to  infinuate,  that  in  this  it  agrees  as  in  a  common 


Genus  with  the  fufficient,  from  which  notwithflanding 
it  differs  widely,  as  we’ll  fee  in  its  proper  Place. 

It  is  Paid ,  2.  Which  has  a  Faculty  to  induce  the  Will  to 
confent  to  God-,  becaufe  it  has  the  Faculty  of  inducing 
the  Will  to  that  Confent  always,  certainly,  infallibly, 
infupcrably,  index) inably,  to  ufe  the  Words  of  St.  Att- 
guft/ii.  And  in  this  it  is  fufficient ly  (hewed  that  this 
efficacious  Grace  in  attic  primo,  differs  from  the  Grace 
fimply  fufficient,  which,  though  it  has  the  Faculty  to 
excite  the  Will  to  confent  to  God,  meets  notwichfland- 
ing  with  Oppofir.ion  from  the  Part  of  the  Will. 

It  is  laid,  3.  Of  inducing  the  Will  \  to  give  to  under- 
Und  that  fuch  a  Grace  does  not  force  or  nece flitate  the 
'ill  to  confent,  but  entices  it,  pufhes  it,  lb  that  not¬ 
withflanding  the  Will  con  fonts  always,  though  abfo- 
J'tdy  (peaking  he  could  refufc  to  confent.  Whence 

'  t.  Auguflin ,  lib .  de  grat,  &  lib.  arbit.  c.  n.  calls  it  a 
Grace  of  Cougruity. 

I  anfwer,  2.  1  hat  the  efficacious  Grace ,  confidercd  in 
1  fiCit)ulo,  can  he  defined  a  fupernatural  Motion  where - 

v  *  Jan  confent  s  in  fatt  and  is  converted ,  and  is  joined  with 
w  Confent. 

,  j  Ins  Definition  wants  no  further  Explication  ;  fince 

Qn  Ik- eafily  enough  imilcrftood  from  the  Definition 

mrn.  the  cfflcacions  Grace  in  akin  primo.  'The  foie 
1  J'.cncc  between  both  Definitions  is,  that  the  former 
•pains  tlie  Nature  of  the  efficacious  Grace,  as  it  is 
‘jmcthing  antecedent  to  the  Ad  ion  and  the  latter  ex- 

a  ^amc  ^racc  118  fomething  joined  in  fad  with 
viz-  with  the  Confent  of  the  Will, 
amwer,  3.  That  there  is  an  tfficacions  Grace  fimply 


diftintt  from  the  fufficient ;  which  I  prove  by  the  Scrip, 
ture,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon.  r 

•  By  the  Scripture,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  A  stew  Heart  alfo  will 
I  give  you,  and  a  new  Spirit  will  I  put  within  you,  and  I 
wdl  take  away  the  ftony  Heart  out  of  your  Fiefs,  and  I 
will  give  you  a  Heart  of  Flefh,  and  I  will  put  my  Spirit 
within  you ,  and  caufe  you  to  walk  in  my  Statutes.  John  x. 
A  either  jhall  any  pluck  them  (j my  Sheep)  out  of  my  Hand . 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Augttftin,  in  leveral 
-Places  againft  the  Pelagians ,  but  particularly  lib.  de  pre- 
deft.  fantt.  c.  8.  This  Grace ,  fays  lie,  which  through  the 
divine  Liberality,  is  fecrctly  granted  to  human  Hearts,  is 
refufed  or  rejetted  by  none ;  and  it  is  given  to  take  away 
jirtt  the  Ilardnefs  of  the  Heart.  Likewiie,  lib.  de  correp. 
& gi at.  c.  12.  in  thefe  Terms,  It  is  fupplied  to  the  human 
Infirmity ,  that  it  fhould  be  moved  indeclinably ,  and  hi fu- 
per  ably  by  the  divine  Grace ,  that  though  it  is  infirm,  it 

notwithflanding  fljould  not  faint  away ,  or  be  conquered  by 
fome  Adverfity .  * 

,  .  -  _  is  given  which  has  fome 

fpecial  faculty  of  reducing  the  Will,  certainly,  always, 

irrefiftabiy,  fcfr.  to  give  its  Confent  to  God  exciting  and 

moving  j  therefore  there  is  an  efficacious  Grace  in  attu 
primo. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  Prayers  of  the  Church  afking 

of  God,  that  he  be pleafed  to  compel  propit ioujly  the  Wills , 

and  to '  grant  that  what  we  ajk  fmcerely ,  we  may  obtain  it 
efficacioujly. 

Our  lecond  grand  Queftion  is,  whence  Grace  borrows 
its  Efficacy  ;  whether ,  v.  gr.  from  that  it  determines phy - 
fi cully  the  Will,  according  to  the  Sentiments  of  the  Thomifts, 
or  from  the  Will's  Confent,  as  the  Molinifts  will  have  it, 
or  from  any  other  Chief,  and  which  ? 

Note,  That  before  we  anfwer  this  important  Queftion, 

I  muft  give  in  this  Place  fome  general  Ideas  of  the 
phy  fecal  Premotion  of  the  Thomifts,  on  which  the  Jan- 
fen  ft s  build  their  whole  Syftem  of  the  Grace  efficacious 
by  itfelf. 

Phyfical  Premotion,  with  Regard  to  a  created  Will, 
is  that  Ad  of  God  whereby  the  created  Will  is  applied 
to  fome  particular  Good,  and  conlequently  drawn 
from  Evil ;  or  to  explain  it  in  a  dearer  Manner,  it  is 
the  Ad  whereby  God  produces  in  a  created  Will  the 
Love  of  fome  determinated  Good,  together  with  a 
Hatred  for  the  Evil  oppofed  to  it.  For,  fay  the 
Thomifts,  God  moves  no  otherwife  a  created  Will, 
but  by  operating  in  it  the  Love  of  God,  whence  fol¬ 
lows  the  Hatred  of  Evil.  Whence  it  appears,  that 
that  fpecial  Premotion  of  God  relates  only  to  Ads  of 
a  fupernatural  Order ;  and  that  it  differs  in  no  Manner 
from  the  victorious  Grace  and  efficacious  by  itfelf:  For 
in  this,  fay  they,  confifts  the  Grace  efficacious  by  itfelf, 
from  St.  Augttftin,  lib .  de  fpirit .  6?  litt .  c.  29.  That 
God,  through  the  infinite  Suavity  of  the  Grace  by  the 
Holy  Gbott,  makes  that  what  he  commands  is  more  de - 
lettable  than  what  he  forbids .  Or  which  is  the  fame, 
produces  by  his  Grace  phyfically  and  inwardly  in  our 
Mind,  a  certain  agreeable  Dcledion,  and  together 
moves  in  a  particular  and  fupernatural  Manner,  our 
Will  towards  loving  what  he  commands,  and  hating 
what  he  forbids.  Thefe  pre-obferved. 

I  anfwer  to  the  Queftion,  That  the  efficacious  Grace, 
does  not  determine  pjyftcally  the  Will  to  give  its  Confent  to 
God  exciting  it,  and  consequently  ought  not  to  be  fatd  effica¬ 
cious,  becaufe  it  determinates  phyfically  our  Will.  Which  I 
prove  by  the  Councils,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Councils,  particularly  that  of  Trent,  Scff.  6.  c.  r. 

where  it  is  laid,  that  Man  can  re jed  the  In fpi ration  of 

the  Holy  Ghoil,  whereby  he  touches  the  Heart.  And 
c.  4.  thole  arc  fulminated  who  affirm,  that  the  Free-Will 
moved  and  excited  by  the  Grace  of  God,  co-operatcs  iri 
nothing  but  confenting  to  God  exciting  or  calling,  and 
that  he  cannot  diftent  if  he  would.  Whence  I  argue  thus  ; 
Our  efficacious  Grace  is  not  the  phyfical  Promotion  of  the 
Thomifts ,  nor  takes  its  Efficacy  from  it,  if  Man  can 
refill  to  the  (aid  efficacious  Grace  if  he  would,  and  cannot 
refill  if  he  would  to  the  phyfical  Promotion  of  the  Tho~ 
mftss  but  Man  can  refill  if  he  will  to  that  efficacious 
Grace,  and  cannot  refill  if  he  would  to  the  phyfical  Pre- 
motion  of  the  Thomifts,  as  it  will  apppear  by  the  Sequel : 
Therefore  it  is  a  Sign  that  our  efficacious  Grace  is  not  the 

phyfical 
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phyfical  Premotion  of  the  Tomifts,  nor  borrows  its 
Efficacy  from  it. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Augufin ,  who  is  very 
far  from  admitting  that  phyfical  Premotion,  fince  he 
places  the  efficacious  Grace  in  a  certain  moral,  or  fweet 
Perfuafion  and  Inclusion,  and  congruous  Vocation,  es¬ 
pecially  lib.  de  Jpiyit .  id  liar.  c.  22.  where  he  fpcaksthus. 
What  have  you  that  you  have  not  received  ?  Therefore , 
likewife ,  the  Will  whereby  we  believe ,  is  considered  as  a 
Gift  of  God,  hecaufe  it  cxifts  in  the  Free  Will,  which  we 
have  received  in  our  Creation :  And  let  him  confuler  and 
fee  that  that  Will  is  not  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  God’s 
Gift ,  hecaufe  -proceeding  from  the  Free-Will ,  which  has 
been  created  with  us  ;  hut  likewife,  that  God  does  by  good 
Perjuafions,  that  we  will  and  believe  either  outwardly 
by  evangelical  Exhortations  %  where  the  Precept  of  the 
Paws  operate  fomething ,  if  fill  they  admonijh  Man  of 
his  Infirmity  >  to  induce  him ,  by  believing ,  to  have  Recourje 
to  the jufiifying  Grace :  Or  inwardly ,  where  no  Body  has  it 
in  his  Power ,  that  it  Jhould  come  into  his  Soul ,  but  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Will  to  give  confcnt  or  not. 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  that  exciting  and  preventing 
Grace,  which  is  efficacious,  in  all  it  prrno ,  does  not  ne- 
ceffitate  the  Will  to  confcnt  to  God  calling  and  exciting-, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  how  the  phyfical  Pre¬ 
motion  does  not  neceffitate  the  Will.  Since  that  is 
fuppofed  to  neceffitate,  which  admitted,  the  Will  cannot 
adl  but  the  phyfical  Premotion  admitted  the  Will  can¬ 
not  a£l,  as  the  beatifick  Vifion  admitted,  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  the  Will  fhould  not  love  God  thus  intuitively  feen ; 
Therefore  the  phyfical  Premotion  admitted,  it  is  almolt 
impoffible  to  explain  how  the  Will  is  not  nccefii rated 
to  adt,  as  the  beatifick  Vifion  admitted  it  is  ncceffitated 
to  love  God.  For  is  not  that  phyfical  Premotion  fome- 
rhing  antecedent,  and  taking  off  the  Undetermination 
of  the  Will,  as  the  beatifick  Vifion  is  fomething  antece¬ 
dent  ?  Notwithftanding  what  the  Thom  if  s  fay  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  viz.  that  their  phyfical  Premotion,  takes  off  only 
in  fen  fit  compojito ,  the  Indifference  and  Undetermination 
of  the  Will-,  for  though  the  clear  Vifion  of  God,  takes 
off  only  in fettfu  compojito ,  and  not  in  fenft  divifo,  the 
Indifference  and  Unde  termination  of  the  Will,  it  notwith¬ 
ftanding,  does  not  ceafe  from  being  laid  to  be  nccef¬ 
fitated  to  love. 

This  is  confirm’d  from  that  the  phyfical  Premotion, 
which  the Thomifts  call  virtuous  Motion,  and  in  which  they 
place  the  Reafon  of  the  Efficacy  of  Grace ,  is  only  re¬ 
ceived  paffivcly  in  the  Will,  as  they  exprefs  them  lei  ves, 
but  the  efficacious  Grace  is  a  vital  Adi,  viz,  a  certain  Co¬ 
gitation  of  the  Undcrfianding,  and  a  pious  Aftedtion  of 
the  Will,  in  which  the  Undcrfianding  as  well  as  the 
Will,  concurs  in  the  Genus  of  a  phyfical  Caufe  as  it 
appears  from  St.  Augufin ,  explaining  in  fevcral  Places  the 
efficacious  Grace,  by  the  vital  Adis  of  the  Undcrfianding 
and  Will,  and  more  particularly,  lib.  2.  tie  peccal.  merit, 
id  r  cm  if  c.  1 7.  where  he  {peaks  thus,  Men  will  not  do 
what  is  juft ,  either  becaufe  it  does  not  appear  if  it  he  fttfi, 
or  becaufe  it  docs  not  pleafc  \  for  every  one  veil l  defire  it 
with  a  greater  V chan  nicy ,  or  Ardour ,  the  more  we  are 
certain  that  it  is  good ,  and  we  take  a  greater  P  leaf  arc  in  it. 
therefore  Ignorance  and  Infirmity  are  Pices  which  hinder 
the  IF  ill  from  being  moved  to  do  Good ,  or  to  ah  fain  from 
Evil.  But  that  what  was  bidden  may  be  known,  and  what 
plea  fed  wav  be  five  A ,  it  is  a  Grace  of  God ,  which  afiifis 
the  inn  of  Mm. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  Grace  phyfically  predeter¬ 
minating,  is  defended  by  the  Thomijis  as  necelfary  in  all 
Status,  lijice  they  defend  it  necelfary  as  well  in  the  State 
of  Jnnocency,  as  in  that  of  Nature  lallen.  But  to  fiiew 
this,  rluy  take  its  Nicdlity,  not  fo  much  from  the  Part 
of  the  infirmity  ol  Nature,  as  from  the  Part  oi  the  Fa¬ 
culty  u!  the  lirfi  Caufe,  to  which  it  pertains,  fay 


-  #  * 
they,  to  avmove  the  lecoiui  Cattles,  and  from  the 

Parr  of  t  t<:  Indifference  ol  the  Will,  which  mull  l  e 

determined  by  the  full  Caufe.  Bui  how  much  this  is 

foreign  to  the  .Sentiment  and  Dodliine  of  St .Augufin, 

is  evident  hum  that  St  .Auguflin  is  of  Opinion,  that  the 

t  flicacious  Grace  was  necelfary  neither  to  Man  in  the 

State  ol  Innocent  c,  nor  to  the  Angels  themfclvcs,  to 

make  their  Will  pais  from  the  full  to  the  fecond.  It 

removers  liom  them  the  Succours  quo,  or  wherewith ,  and 

attributes  only  to  them  the  Succours  fine  quo ,  or  without 


which,  i.  c.  a  Efficient  Succour.  For  he  bclW^  ■ 

Man  before  his  Fall,  had  die  lame  Succours  A ?  tRa! 

Angels  had  though  the  firll  Man  fell  witj/V  ^ 

the  good  Angels  perfevered  ;  as  it  appears  f,  ’  TJ 
de  comp.  Gs  grat.  c.  10.  m  ,:o- 

Iantwer,  2.  That  the  efficacious  Grace,  atfu 

does  not  borrow  its  Efficacy  from  the  Confent  rtf 

or,  which  is  the  fame  Thing,  the  Grace' is  not  dca 

in  atlu  prnno,  from  that  \ the  Will  gives  its  Gorier?'''' 

Gcd  calling  and  exciting ,  according  ro  the  MoPm 

Which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers  m  if 
Reafon.  ’ 

By  the  Scripture,  infinuating  that  Grace  is  efficacin, 
from  itfclf,  and  not  Irom  the  Confent  oi'  T 
John  n  1.  Every  Man  therefore  that  has  heard,  \v)  F 
Earn’d  from  the  Father,  comes  unto  me.  W  lienee  r  ' 
pears,  if  any  Body,  who  is  called,  confcnt  to  it 
ther  to  be  attributed  to  the  Vocation  than  to  the  \\> 
Fo  Man  can  come  unto  me  (fays  Chrift,  \n  tjj  r  i; 
Place)  except  the  Father  which  has  [cut  me 
To  be  drawn  to  Chrift,  mull  be  taken  from’ the 
him  that  draws.  Whence  it  is  laid,  Rom .  ix.  It  >  „ 
of  him  that  zvilleth ,  nor  of  him  that  runneth  hut  If  r\ 
which  foeweth  Mercy.  And  Phil,  i i.  For  it  is  God-  n 
works  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  bis  good 
But  it  he  works  in  us  both  the  Will  and  the  DoM 
the  Confrqucnce  is,  that  our  Will  is  cl  pedal ly  from 
by  fume  Grace  dillintf  from  that  which  gives  on y  a*' 

Power.  Like  wife,  1  Cor.  iv.  For  who  makes  thee  to  »r 

from  another  ?  and  what  hajl  thou  that  thou  didft 
cave  ?  now  if  thou  didjt  receive  it,  why  deft  thou 
as  if  thou  hadft  not  received  it  r  From  this  Text  I  ;fn;  I 
thus.  —  If  Grace’s  Efficacy  proceeded  from  the  Co-otr 
ration  and  Confent  of  Man,  Man  would  have  fomethw 

>  —  ^  ^  ^  viz.  from  him  wfo 

having  a  Jemblable  Grace,  would  not  confent  to  it  >- 

we  may  infer  from  St.  Auguflin,  lib. z.  de peccat.  merit,  t  \ ? 

And  lib.  2.  ad  Bonif,  c.  x.  but  lie  has  no  fuch  Thin  a 
Theretorc,  &c. 

I  prove  it  by  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.Auruftm,  h 

fcveral  Places  of  his  Works,  where  he  reaches,  that  rK 

proceeds  Irom  the  Grace  of  God,  and  not  from  the  Free 

Will,  that  a  Heart  is  foftened  ;  which  Grace  is  never  re- 

retted  by  any  Heart  let  it  be  ever  fo  hardened,  lib  k 

correp.  &  grat ,  c.  12.  and  14,  and  lib.  de  prdeS. 
fans,  c.  8.  ‘ 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  if  the  Efficacy  of  Grace  proceeded 
from  us,  and  the  foie  Sufficiency  from  God,  it  would  fol¬ 
low  hence,  that  what  is  the  moll  efTential  in  a  Conver- 
fion,  and  holy  Afteblion,  fiiould  be  attributed  to  us,  and 
to  Grace  what  is  the  leaft  Gfential  j  but  this  is  comraiy 
to  the  Scripture  and  to  the  Fathers,  therefore  that 
whence  it  follows  is  not  to  be  admitted. 

Nocwithftanding,  i.  Several  Places  of  the  Scripture, 
from  which  it  feems,  could  be  inferred,  that  God  oi- 
pc^ls  our  Content  to  render  Grace  efficacious.  As  lor 
Example,  Rev,  iii.  Behold,  I  /land  at  the  Door  and  hod 
if  any  Man  will  open  the  Door,  ike.  And  ’Inch.  i.  Turn 
you  unto  me,  and  I  will  turn  unto  you.  Mere  he  feems  to 
wait  lor  Man’s  Content,  asil  it  was  the  Property  of  Man 
to  open  the  Door  when  God  knocks,  and  thus  render 
Grace  efficacious,  as  it  is  the  Property  of  God  to  pio- 
vent  us  by  knocking,  and  exciting  by  his  preventing 
Grace:  Notwithllanding,  fay  [,  click  and  other  Places 
ol  the  Scripture,  lor  it  can  only  be  inferred  Ironi  them, 
that  in  the  Affair  ol  our  Conveiiion  andj unification,  the 
Confent  oi  our  Will  is  reijuilite,  but  nor  that  it  is  requi* 
ficc  to  render  t lie  Grace  efficacious,  in  all u primo.  for 
Example,  Is  not  a  Remedy  efficacious  in  atin  primo, 
and  capable  ol  relloring  the  Sick  to  his  former  1  Uulih, 
previoudy  to  his  taking  it,  iho’  it  does  not  actually  re¬ 
cover  him,  unlels  he  actually  takes  it  ? 

Not wilhflanding,  2.  Certain  other  Railages  ol  tiic 

Scripture,  in  which  the  Ford  upbraids  hisYeopM*- 

rank:  they  would  not  be  converted  by  a  true  Krpov 

lance,  Ifi .  v.  What  could  have  been  done  more  to 

Vineyard ,  that  1  have  not  done  in  it'd  wherefore  when  l 

looked  that  it  fhould  bring  forth  Grapes,  it  hr  off 

forth  wild  Grapes.  And  Matt,  xxiii.  ()  Jernfahm  f' 

r ufa lew,  thou  that  kilUft  the  Prophets,  and  Jlotnf  tbm 

which  arc  fiat  unto  thee,  how  of  tin  would  I  Five  X'** 

there!  thy  Children  toe  ether,  e  ven  as  a  Hot  gdthot 

0  kr 


<* 


,  r’  ■*,«<  under  her  Wing,  and  ye  would  not :  Notwith- 

lf  °v  l  ftv  I thefe  and  the  like  Paffages  of  the  Scrip- 
Ihndmg,  •  X  ’  do  not  tilat  God  had  giVen  them 

rurc  ’ . 1  r rices  the  Efficacy  whereof  depended  on 

f'S  buC  only  fufficient  Graces,  with  the  Affiftancc 

'  f  r,Tf  t’hev  could  have  converted  themfelves  to  God, 

Whf  wn  o-reater  Graces  than  thofe  he  had  given  to  feve- 

2  ,  i  .  And  becaufe  they  made  no  ufe  of  it  as  they 

°r ?  have  done,  God  reproaches  them  with  the  Hard- 

01  rid  cir  Heart,  and  their  Negligence. 


are 
hear 


Notwithftanding,  3-  That  the  Will  can  refill  the 

'f  rhe  Council  of  Trent,  S<f  <?•  *■  5-  &  c.  4.  fince  it 
‘  nr  hr  inferred  hence  that  it  rejects  it,  its  being  fuch 
“nn  Nature,  as  to  engage  certainly  and  infallibly  the 
an  Will  to  confent,  or  it  can  be  inferred  to  the  ut- 
Uirft  that  the  Will  can  render  efficacious  inaftti  fecundo , 
f  Gi^ce  which  is  fuppafed  efficacious,  hue  not;  render  it 

'H^WnfwerJ  3.  ^hat  the  preventing  Grace  is  efficacious  in 
AaH  \rimo l  &  it  being  fuch  formally, ,  from  fame  fpecial 
Congruency,  Aptation,  Contmperation  of  his ,  with  the 
Wdl  of  him  who  is  called  and  excited ;  becaufe  from  that 
rLJuency  and  Aptation  the  calling  and  exciting  Grace 
borrows  its  Power  to  incline  the  Will  infuperably  and 
indeclinable  to  confent  freely  to  God  thus  calling  and 
exciting,  and  this  can  be  evident  from  Scripture,  and 

the  Fathers,  .  ...  „  . 

From  the  Scripture,  Heb.  xm.  I  be  bod  of  reace  make 

yon  perf  eft  in  every  good  Work  to  do  his  Will,  . 

"  j.Yom  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Bafil ,  homil  3.  in 
hexom.  towards  the  End,  where  he  fays.  That  God  gives 
us  all  a  Strength  appropriated  to  the  Knowledge  of  his 
<r'ruik.  And  from  St.  Attgufiin  in  feveral  Places,  but 
more  particularly,  lib.  ad  fimpl  q.  2.  We  are  called ,  fays 
he  in  that  Manner  it  was  proper  to  call  thofe  who  have 
followed  their  Vocation .  And  lib.  de  do  no.  perfev.  c.  14. 
where  he  {peaks  thus  ;  Whence  it  appears  that  fome  have 
naturally  in  their  Mind  a  divine  Gift ,  whereby  they 
moved  to  Faith ,  if  they  apply  that  Mind ,  either  to  , 
the  Word,  or  to  fee  the  Signs . 

It  is  proved  alfo  by  Rea  foil,  becaufe  the  efficacious 
Grace  given  to  Man,  is  as  a  Medium  ordained  towards 
this  End,  viz.  to  induce  Purely,  infallibly,  indcclinably 
Man's  Will,  to  give  Confent  to  the  Vocation  of  God, 
and  therefore  mult  confift  in  that  Confent ;  fince  gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking  that  which  is  a  Medium  appropriated  to¬ 
wards  obtaining  fomething  infallibly,  if  it  be  confidered 
formally  as  fuch  Medium  or  Means,  it  mult  be  confi¬ 
dent  in  fome  Appropriation  of  it,  to  the  Qbje£t  to 
which  it  is  given,  and  to  that  End  it  is  ordained  for. 

If  I  be  afked,  which  is  that,  biward  Virtue  whereby 
Grace  is  rendered  formally  efficacious  by  itfelf  in  aftu  primo  ? 
I’ll  anfwer,  that  it  is  nothing  elle  but  a  certain  Suavity, 
or  vi&orious  Declaration  which  is  in  the  undeliberate 
Act  of  the  Untlerftanding  and  Will,  and  which  caufes 
that  the  efficacious  Grace,  the  Entity  whereof  confifts 

Purely 
Anfwer 

is  founded  on  the  Manner  of  fpeaking  of  the  Scripture, 
viz.  Pfalm  Ixxxv.  The  Lord ft hall  give  that  which  is  good,  and 
our  Lml fall  yield  her  lncr  cafe.  Pfalm  xxi.  For  thou  pre¬ 
vented  him  with  the  Bleffings  of  Goodnefs.  Sc.  Augultin, 
lib.  2,  de  pec  cat.  mer.  c.  17.  By  that  which  is  good  under* 
(lands  Grace,  and' lays  in  the  lame  Place,  that  Grace  is  given 
10  cure  the  Vices  of  our  Natures,  viz.  to  cure  our  Igno¬ 
rance  anil  Infirmity,  and  that  it  cures  thofe  two  Vices, 
f  illuminating  with  Suavity  our  Undcritanding,  and 
plealing  our  Will.  And  lib.  2,  ad  Bon  if.  c.  9.  he  under* 

1  1  s  hr  die  Welling  of  Swcecncfs,  the  Grace  of  Chrift. 

u  11  be fides,  why  God  moves  thus  our 

1  ’  by  that  Suavity  and  Delegation,  to  give  Confent 
u>  1,s  ^ding?  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  nothing  is 
m,)IV  eenvc  nienf  than  the  Will  to  be  moved  and  excited 
1  •  5  ln  die  lame  Manner  it  is  moved  to  Evil :  But 
is  moved  to  Evil  and  excited  to  Sin  by  a  te  re  filial 
•  u.ivity  and  Delegation  j  therefore  nothing  is  more  con* 
t  Ln,int  dian  he  Ihoultl  be  moved  to  Good  by  a  eelellial 

‘u,lv,ly  and  Deledlation/ 

Jinu  from  what  wo  have  already  laid,  may  be 
mcll;‘d  die  Conciliation  of  the  efficacious  Grace  with 


v**»*i.  1.1ULUU  uua  V, 

particularly  in  its  A£b,  has  the  Power  to  produce 
and  infallibly  a  free  Confent  of  the  Will,  This  A 
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the  Free-Will ;  bccaijjfe  the  aforefaid  moral  Premotion 
which  renders  Grace  formally  efficacious,  docs  not 
take  off  the  Indifferency  of  the  Will,  nor  hinders  the 
Will  from  determining  itfelf  to  acf  ;  but  induces  with 
Suavity  the  created  Will  to  give  .Freely  its  Confent  to 
God  calling  and  exciting  ;  therefore,  &c.  notwith¬ 
ftanding  what  St.  -.AuguJHn  fays,  lib.  1 .  de  grat.  Chrift, 
c.  47.  that  Conciliation  is  very  difficult  to  explain,  be¬ 
caufe  that  Difficulty  is  not  an  Obflacle  to  the  Agree¬ 
ment  which  is  between  the  Grace  and  the  Free-Will, 
■  even  in  St.  Aug uft in’s  Opinion,  as  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  Paffages  of  his  Works  already  quoted. 

4  - 

From  this  1*11  pafs  to  the  Neceffity  of  Grace  in  every 
State  Man  has  been,  is,  or  could  be  in  ;  but  before  I 
fpeak  of  this  Neceffity,  I  muft  fay  fomething  of  thofe 
different  States,  as  well  of  thofe  which  are  fuppoled  to 
exift  or .  to  have  cxifted,  as  of  thofe  which  have  never 
been,  and  of  which  it  is  afked,  if  they  can  exift,  or 
could  have  ■  exifted.  Inquiring  firft  what  is  underftood 
by  the  Name,  State,  and  how  many  Sorts  of  States 
there  are. 

Note,  Firft,  that  State  may  be  confidered  in  three  Man¬ 
ners,  1.  As  it  is  confidered  in  the  Civil  Law,  and 
thus  it  is  a  certain  Condition  of  Man  according  to 
which  he  is  either  entirely  independent,  or  free,  or 
a  Slave.  2.  As  it  is  confidered  in  the  Canon  Law,  and 
as  fuch  fignifies  a  certain  Manner  of  living,  to  which 
a  Man  is  tied  with  an  indiffoluble  Knot,  fuch  is  the 
ecclefiaftical  State,  or  the  monaftick  Life  among  the 
Catholicks,  or  that  of  Matrimony.  3.  As  confidered 
by  the  Theologians ,  and  thus  is  a  certain  Condition  of 
human  Nature  with  Regard  to  the  laft  End. 

2.  That  it  is  only  a  Queftion  here  of  the  State  as 
taken  by  the  Theologians ,  how  many  Sorts  there  are 
of  thofe  States,  and  l\ow  they  ate  fuo-divided.  Thefe 
pre-obferved. 

* 

I  lay,  1.  That  there  are  generally  two  Sorts  of  States , 
as  State  is  taken  by  the  Theologians,  viz.  the  State  of  the 
Way ,  and  the  State  of  the  Term  becaufe  the  Conduct  of 
human  Nature  is  different  in  this  Life  with  Regard  to 
the  laft  End,  from  that  after  Death. 

I  lay,  2.  That  there  are  three  States  of  the  Way,  and 
two  of  the  Term,  according  to  thofe  who  differ  from 
the  Church  of  Rome,  «nd  three  according  to  that 
Church. 

There  are  three  States  of  the  Way,  viz.  1.  The  State 
of  the  original  Juft  ice,  in  which  our  firft  Parents  were 
created.  2.  The  State  of  Nature  fallen ,  but  repaired  by 
Chrift,  which  is  our  prefent  State.  3.  The  State  of  thofe 
confirmed  in  Grace ,  which  was  that  of  the  Apoftles,  after 
they  had  received  the  Holy  GhofL 

•There  are  two  States  of  the  Term,  viz.  1.  The  State 
of  an  eternal  Felicity  ;  2.  The  State  of  eternal  Damnation ; 
and  a  Third,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholicks ,  which 
they  call,  the  State  of  thofe  who  arc  in  Purgatory. 

I  may  be  afked,  if  befides  the  above-mentioned  States' 
of  the  Way,  and  of  the  Term  which  exift  actually,  or 
have  cxifted,  there  arc  not  others  which  are  poffibJe  ? 
Pll  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative,  becaufe,  bcfitlcs  thofe 
States,  there  are  three  others  pofiiblc,  viz.  1 .  The  State 
of  pure  Nature,  which  is  that  in  which  Man  would  have 
Perfections  and  Imperfections  which  follow  Nature, 
without  any  fupcniatural  Gift,  or  Direction  towards  a 
fupernaturai  End ;  or  which  is  the  fame,  the  State  of 
pure  Nature ,  is  the  Condition  of  human  Nature  confi¬ 
dered  without  Grace  and  without  Sin.  2.  The  State  of 
found  Nature,  which  is  that  in  which  the  fuperior  Part 
would  be  fubjcCt  to  God,  anti  the  inferior  Part  fubjeCl  to 
Rcafon,  through  Succours  of  a  natural  Order,  but  not 
due  to  Nature  j  for  thus  they  would  follow  the  State  of 
pure  Nature,  but  gratuite,  though  pertaining  to  the 
Integrity  of  Nature,  iincc  with  them  Hie  would  operate 
according  to  Rcafon.  3.  Anti  the  State  of  fallen  Nature, 
but.  not  repaired,  which  had  been  that  of  Man  after 
sldam*H  Sin,  if  God  had  not  provided  a  Remedy  for  it. 

It  may  be  afked,  1.  If,  ami  how  the  State  of  pure 
Nature  differs  from  the  State  of  Nature  fallen  f  To 
which  I  anfwer,  that  thofe  two  States  differ  among 
themfelves,  as  Negation  and  Privation  diflbr  among 
themfelves.  For  all  that  the  State  of  fallen  Nature  lup- 
M  m  m  poles 
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pofes,  it  fuppofes  it  by  manner  of  Privation,  which  is 
commonly  defined  by  Philofophers,  the  Abfence  or 
Want  of  Form,  in  a  Subject  capable  of  it:  But  what 
the  State  of  Nature  fallen  fuppofes,  it  fuppofes  it  by 
manner  of  Negation,  which  is  commonly  defined  the 
Abfence  or  Want  of  Form  in  a  Subjeft  inept,  and  to 
which  the  Form,  which  is  fuppofed  abfent,  is  not  due. 
Both  may  be  eafily  made  evident  ?  For  the  State  of  Na¬ 
ture  fallen  fuppofes  the  Want  of  original  Juftice,  by 
manner  of  a  Pam  depriving,  becaufe,  the  Sin  abftrafted, 
it  was  due  to  it.  That  Want  is  followed  by  Ignorance, 
Concupifcence*  Maladies,  and  an  infinite  Number  of 
other  Miferies,  and  by  Death  itfelf.  But  in  the  State  of 
pure  Nature ,  though  all  tliefe  Things  would  be  found, 
they  would  not  be  in  it  by  manner  of  a  Pain  depriving 
it  of  fomething  due  to  that  State,  fince  neither  Juftice, 
nor  being  free  from  all  thofe  Incommodities  would  be 
due  to  it,  and  would  not  be  loft  by  the  Sin  of  Man,  nor 
the  Want  of  original  Juftice  would  be  a  Sin. 

It  is  afked,  2.  If  the  State  of  pure  Nature  be  pofiible, 
or  which  is  the  fame,  if  Man  could  have  been,  or  could 
be  created  wanting,  original  Juftice,  and  having  Igno¬ 
rance,  Concupifcence,  Maladies,  and  the  other  Miferies, 
and  even  be  obliged  to  die,  though  he  had  not  contraft- 
ed  the  original  Sin  ?  Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative, 
according  to  St.  Thomas,  Scotus ,  Cantams ,  and  feveral 
others  •,  becaufe  that  Integrity  and  Righteoufnefs,  in 
which  the  firft  Man  was  formed,  was  not  due  to  his  Na¬ 
ture,  whence  it  is  not  furprizing  if  we  fay  that  God 
could  have  formed  him  without  it. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  Authority  of  the  Popes,  who 
have  condemned  feveral  Propofitions  contrary  to  my 
Anfwer,  and  particularly  this  fifty  fifth  of  Michael  Baius , 
conceived  in  tnefe  Terms  *,  God  could  not  create  from  the 
Beginning,  Man,  fuch  as  he  is  at  prefent  *,  which  Sentiment 
of  Baius  was  alfo  that  of  the  Manicheans  refuted  by 
St.  Auguftin:  Who  fuppofes,  that  a  Soul  could  have 
been  created  before  the  Sin,  fuch  as  it  is  made  after  it. 
The  Manicheeans  maintained  particularly,  that  if  a  pure 
Nature  was  created,  all  its  Sins  would  be  attributed  to 
God  as  to  the  Author  thereof ;  but  St.  Auguftin  fays  on 
the  contrary,  that  if  a  Soul  thus  created  would  refufe  to 
acquire,  by  Study  and  Circumlpeftion,  Wifdom  and 
Repofe,  it  would  juftly  be  accounted  culpable  of  Sin, 
in  that  it  had  not  made  a  good  Ufe  of  the  Faculty  it  had 
received.  The  Manichaans  maintained  befides,  that  it 
would  be  unjuft  in  God  to  create  a  Creature  with  Igno¬ 
rance,  and  all  the  other  Miferies  heretofore  mentioned, 
without  any  previous  Sin  on  the  Part  of  the  Creature: 
But  St.  Auguftin  fays,  ehat  far  from  fuch  a  Creature 
ihould  have  room  to  complain  of  God’s  Injuft  ice,  Ihc,  on 
tire  contrary,  would  have  Caufe  to  return  Thanks  to 
God  for  having  received  from  him  a  very  confiderable 
Good. 

With  Regard  to  the  State  of  Nature  fallen,  and  repaired, 
it  is  afked,  1.  What  is  that  State  of  Nature  fallen,  and 
for  which  Reafon  it  is  to  be  pitied  ? 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  by  the  State  of  Nature  fallen,  is  to 
be  underftood  that  State  of  Ada?n  after  his  Sin,  and 
likcwife  that  of  all  his  Defcendants  as  loon  as  they  are 
conceived,  except  Chrilt,  and  his  bleffcd  Mother  the 
Virgin  Mary . 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  that  State  is  to  be  deplored  for 
feveral  Rcafons,  1.  Becaufe  Man’s  Nature  has  been  cor¬ 
rupted  by  Adam's  Sin.  2.  Becaufe  the  Undcrftanding 
has  been  dnrkned,  as  St.  Auguftin  declares,  lib.  3.  de  lib. 
arbit.  c.  19.  3.  Becaufe  the  Will  has  been  alienated 

from  God,  as  the  fame  Doftor  infmuates,  lib.  2.  de  pcccat. 
mer .  c.  22.  4.  Becaufe  the  inferior  Appetite  revolts  a- 

gainft*  the  fupenor.  5.  Becaufe  in  that  State  Man  is 
Hi bj eft  to  a  great  many  Miferies,  and  to  Death. 

it  is  afked,  2.  JVhat  is  the  State  of  Nature  repaired? 
To  which  I  anfwer,  that  by  the  State  of  Nature  repaired, 
is  underftood  that  State  in  which,  through  the  Merits  of 
Chrift,  Man  is  regenerated,  is  delivered  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Sin,  but  not  from  all  Infirmities,  and  receives 
feveral  Benefits  from  God  \  which  Benefits  are,  1*  The 
fnndli lying  Grace,  whereby  Infants  are  delivered  from 
the  original  Sin.  2.  The  efficacious  Grace,  given  not 
only  to  receive  a  ialutary  Goodncfs,  but  likewife  to  per¬ 
il*  ve  re  in  it.  3.  A  fufficient  Succour  granted  to  all. 

I  may  be  afked  if,  and  what  Infirmity  remains  in  that 
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in  amwer,  cnat  mere  remains  in  it- 
only  the  Concupifcence,  but  likewife  the  Malady 
all  the  ocher  Infirmities  of  the  Body.  ’  anc* 

Our  next  grand  Queftion  is.  If  in  the  State  At,, 

fallen  and  repaired \  the  afttial  Grace  be  fi  abfohiteh  n  r 

fary  to  know  the  Truth ,  as  to  be  impjfible  to  know  it  3 
out  that  Grace? 

Note,  i  That  there  may  be  confidered  two  Sorts 
Truths,  one  natural,  and  the  other  fupernaturl 
The  natural,  is  that  which  without  any  particular  11 
velation  of  God,  may  be  known  by  a  human  Und^' 
Handing,  by  means  of  his  Senfes,  becaufe  it  w*’ 
Proportion  and  Commenfuration  with  the  natu  ] 
Faculty  of  the  Undcrftanding.  But  the  fupernatJ/ 
is  that,  the  Knowledge  whereof  human  Underftand 
ing  cannot  acquire  by  the  foie  Strength  of  his  Natur 
as  the  Truth  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Incarnation,  ^ 

Note ,  2.  That  both  the  aforefaid  Truths  can  be  confid 
ed  in  two  Manners,  viz.  as  fpeculative  or  as  praftica]' 
That  that  is  commonly  called  fpeculative,  which  retw’ 
itfelf  in  the  Knowledge  of  its  Objcft,  and  does  not 
proceed  to  Aftion  :  Such  is  the  Knowledge  of  th? 
Myftery  of  the  Trinity.  But  the  practical  is  th 
which  does  not  remain  in  the  foie  Cognition  but 
proceeds  to  Aftion.  * 

Note 3.  That  Truths,  either  natural  or  fupernatura! 
may  be  confidered  together,  or  feparately :  They  are 

known  together  when  they  are  con fider’d  together- and 

diftributively  when  every  one  of  them  is  known  apart 

Note,  4.  That  the  cognolcitive  Power  may  be  confiderd 
either  as  phyfical  or  moral.  That  is  called  phyfical, 
which  fuppofes  an  Adequation  and  Commenfuration 
of  the  cognofcitive  Faculty,  with  the  Objeft  to  be 
known.  And  that  is  called  moral,  which  prefuppof« 
the  Impediments,  whereby  the  Perception  of  the  Objeft 
is  hindered  or  taken  off.  For  Example,  the  aftive 
phyfical  Power  with  Refpeft  to  reading  all  the  Pages, 
Lines,  and  Words  of  fome  Book  which  it  can  read. 
Thcfe  pre-obferved, 

I  anfwer  firft  to  our  grand  Queftion,  that  in  the  Stall 
of  Nature  fallen  Man  can,  without  an  attual  Grace, 
know  fome  natural  T ruths  as  well  practical  as  fpeculative  \ 
but  not  all,  or  together ,  or  diftributively  taken. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part,  viz.  that  Man  can,  without 
Grace’s  Affiftance ,  know  fome  fpeculative  natural  Truths, 
by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  Rom.  i.  For  the  invifible  Things  of 
him  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  are  clearly  feen ,  being  «»• 
derftood  by  the  Things  that  are  made ,  even  his  eternal  Power 
and  Godhead  \  fo  that  they  are  without  Excufc,  hecaujt 
when  they  knew  God, '  they  glorified  him  not  as  God. 

By  the  Fathers,  faying  that  this  Paffage  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Romans,  is  to  be  underftood  of  a  natural  Knowledge; 
which  is  the  Sentiment  of  Tcrtullian ,  Apolog.  c .  7.  This 
is  the  Height  of  the  Guilt  of  thofe  who  will  not  know  what 
they  cannot  be  ignorant  of. 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  it  is  known  by  Experience,  tkt 
Philofophers  by  their  foie  natural  Strength,  knew  feverjl 
fpeculative  natural  Truths,  according  to  Tertedlian , 
de  anim.  c.  2.  Add,  that  for  fome  Objcft  to  be  naturally 
known  by  the  Undcrftanding,  it  fufficcs  that  fuch  an 
Objcft  fliould  naturally  imprint  on  our  Sentcs  a  Species 
rep  refen  tati vc  of  itfelf.  2.  That  our  undcrftanding  sift¬ 
ing  could  produce  an  intelligible  Species  rep  re  fen  tat  ive 
of  that  Objeft.  3.  That  our  Underftanding  could  have 
the  natural  Faculty  of  producing  a  Cognition  through 
Means  of  the  imprinted  Species.  Blit  thcfe  arc  all 
turaliy  poftiblc  to  Man,  in  whatever  State  he  may  be 
confidered,  either  of  Innocence  or  of  fallen  Nature; 
therefore,  &c. 

Notwichftanding  this  Paflage  of  the  Apoftlc$» 

2  Cor  in/,  iii.  Not  that  we  are  fufficient  of  ourf elves,  M 
think  any  Thing  as  of  ovrfelucs,  &c.  Becaufe  this  1  ext  n 
only  to  be  underftood  of  that  which  belongs  to  Salvation* 

but  not  of  any  natural  Truth  whatfoever.  . 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  viz.  that  Man  by  his  natutt 
Parts ,  without  any  particular  Succour  of  God ,  can  kftt^ 
fome  natural  practical  Truth  \  by  the  Scripture,  the 
thers,  and  by  Reafon.  ^ 
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By  the  Scripture,  Rom.  it  ‘The  Nations  which  have  no 
Law-,  do  by  Nature  the  Things  contained  in  the  Law, 
t he fe 'having  not  the  Law,  are  a  Law  unto  t h etn f  elves,  &c. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguftin,  lib.  10.  con- 
feif.  c.  6.  where  he  fpeaks  thus :  The  Heaven  and  the 
Larlk  and  things  which  arc  in  them,  tell  me  to  love 
'  thee ,  and  tell  it  continually  to  all,  that  they  may  be  in- 

cx  C  tiftt  bit* 

We  mult  obferve  here,  that  St.  Auguftin  diftinguifhes 
two  Sorts  of  Love  of  God,  viz.  a  fupernatural  one, 
which  proceeds  from  Grace,  and  which  he  infinuates  in 
thefe  Words,  Thou  haft  ftricken  my  Heart  with  the  Word 
of  thy  Virtue,  and  I  have  loved  thee.  Another  natural,  to 
which  the  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  all  Things  which  are 
in  them  invite,  They  tell  me  every  where ,  fays  he,  that  1 
mutt  love  thee.  Notwithftanding  which  he  gives  us 
to  underftand,  that  this  laft  Sort  of  Love,  cannot  ferve 
for  our  Salvation,  uniefs  he  provides  to  it  in  a  fuperior 

Manner. 

I  prove  it  by  Reafon,  becaufe  the  Underftanding 
can  no  more  judge  naturally  that  a  good  Aftion  is  to 
be  done,  than  the  Will  can  naturally  do  an  aft  fuperna- 
turally  good ;  which  it  cannot  do  ;  therefore,  ft ?c. 

Notwithftanding  this  Pafiage,  Gen.  vi.  And  the  Lord 
jaw  that  every  Imagination  of  the  Thoughts  of  the  Heart 
of  Man,  was  only  evil  continually.  For  thefe  Words  are 
not  to  be  underftood  chat  it  was  always  fo,  but  only 

fometimes. 

I  prove  the  third  Part,  viz.  That  Man  cannot  by  his 
natural  Parts,  without  a ‘particular  Succour  from  God,  at 
leatt  of  a  moral  P ower,  know  entirely  all  the  practical  and 
fpeculative  Truths,  taken  either  together  or  diftributively. 
Becaufe  the  praftical  natural  Truths,  cannot  be  known 
without  being  applied  to  the  Senfes  ;  but  the  natural 
Truths  are  in  fo  great  a  Number,  and  fome  of  them  fo 
difficult,  that  on  Account  of  the  too  great  Shortnefs  of 
our  Days,  they  cannot  be  all  applied  to  the  Senfes,  and 
there  has  not  been  a  Mortal  yet,  who  has  been  entire 
entire  Mafter  of  all  Sciences. 

But  if  I  be  afked  if  fuch  a  Knowledge  can  be  acquir’d 
by  the  Succours  of  Grace  ?  I’ll  anfwer  in  the  AfErmative* 
and  1 11  prove  it,  from  that  there  is  no  Repugnance  a- 
gainft  God  infufing  into  a  human  Underftanding,  the 
Species  of  all  the  natural  Things,  as  St.  Thomas  imagined 
they  were  infufed  into  Adam. 

If  I  am  afked,  bcfides.  If  that  Succours  be  of  a  fuper- 
natural  Order ?  1 11  anfwer  that  it  is  of  a  fupernatural 
Order,  if  it  be  confidered  by  Accident,  and  with  Re¬ 
gard  to  the  Manner  ;  for  thus  it  cannot  be  acquired  by  a 
natural  Strength  :  But  not  if  it  be  confider’d  by  icfclf, 
and  with  Regard  to  the  Objeft, 

My  fecond  Anfwer  to  the  grand  Queftion  is,  that  a 

Man  cannot  without  Grace,  and  fupernatural  Succours , 

acquire  the  Knowledge  of  any  fupernatural  Truth.  Which 

1  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Councils,  the  Fathers, 
and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  Matt.  xi.  And  no  Matt  knowetb  the 
oon  but  the  Father  ;  neither  knows  any  Man  the  Fa- 
toer,  Jave  the  Son  \  and  he  to  whomfoever  the  Son  will  re- 

p  n7' ,  And  Chap.  vi.  where,  when  Chrift  had  afked 
nis  Uifaples  what  they  faid  lie  was,  and  Simon  Peter  had 
anhvered  that  he  was  Chrift,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  : 
prcfcntly  Chrift  fays,  to  him,  Blefted  art  thou  Simon  Bar- 
yon  a  \  for  FI  eft  and  Blood  has  not  revealed  it  unto  thee 
m  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.  The  fecond  Epiftle 
to  the  Corinthians,  Chap.  iii.  Not  that  we  arc  fufficicnt 
oj  ourfehes,  to  think  any  Thing  as  of  ourf elves,  but  our 
efficiency  ts  of  God.  Eph.  ii.  For  by  Grace  arc  ye  faved, 
and  that  not  of  ourfehes,  it  is  the  Gift  of  God. 

piovc  it  by  the  Councils,  particularly  the  fecond  of 

5'  and  7‘  that  of  Trent,  Scjf.6 .  c.  o. 
f  'fdy  Jays,  that  Man  can  believe  as  he  ought,  with- 

hAmthma^  ^  Snctom  °f  thf  H§&  GM>  let  him 

^  Luhcis,  particularly  St.  Auguftin,  almofl 
Saintif 101,1  U  ^  ^11S  dlc  Proddlination  of  the 

bccai,fc  nothing  can  aft  beyond  its  Pro- 

lefs  Jr  i  m  (rn^°i  bcyond  its  natural  Faculty,  un- 
foL  alRftccl  o«twardly  by  the  Super-addition  of 

been  hwit/Vi^’  ‘T*’  »-an  atlY  Thing  be  hot  uniefs  it  has 
U!1  hcatcd  by  Fire  i  therefore  the  human  Under- 

t 
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Objects,  uniefs  it  be 
affifted  by  a  ftropger  Light  ;  but  that  ibonger  Lfoht 
IS  Grace,  or  the  Gift  of  Prophecy  *,  therefore,  ftV.  ° 

Our  next  Queftion  is.  If  without  the  habitual  Grace,  a 

Man  can  will  and  do  fome  fupernatural  Good ,  and  if  be 
can  likewife  do  it  without  the  aSiual  Grace  ? 

1  o  the  firft  Part  of  this  Queftion  I  anfwer,  that  with¬ 
out  the  habitual  Grace  a  Man  can  will  and  do  a  fuperna¬ 
tural  good  Att  ion.  Becaufe  feveral  have  done  good  Ac¬ 
tions  without  filch  a  Grace,  as  it  appears  from  the  Scrip- 
ture,  and  the  Fathers.  For  we  read,  A  Lis  x.  that  Cor- 
ndius  had  prayed  and  given  A  1ms,  which  were  agreeable  to 
God,  without  an  habitual  Grace,  as  St.  Auguftin  infinuates 
it,  Epift.  57. quest.  vm  whence  it  is  not  furprifing,  if 
God,  in  the  Scripture,  often  invites  Sinners  to  Repen¬ 
tance,  for  who  will  deny,  that  the  very  Aft  of  Repen- 

tancej  which  God  recommends,  and  commends,  is  a 
good  Aft  ? 

I  anfwer  to  the  fecond  Part,  that  without  the  atlnal 
Grace,  in  the  State  of  Nature  fallen,  no  Man  can  will  or 

I  prove  by  the  Scripture, 
the  Councils,  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  John  vi.  No  Man  cometh  to  me,  ex- 
cept  the  Father  which  has  fent  me  draw  him.  John  xv. 
Without  me  ye.  can  do  nothing.  Where  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  it  is  not  faid,  without  me  you  cannot  eafi- 
ly  operate,  but  without  me  you  can  do  nothing.  Like¬ 
wife,  i  Cor .  iv.  For  who  makes  thee  to  differ  from  ano¬ 
ther  ?  And  what  haft  thou  that  thou  didft  not  receive  ?  And 
Chap,  xv  For  by  the  Grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am. 
Phil  i.  Being  confident  of  this  very  Thing,  that  he  which 
has  begun  a  good.  Work  in  you ,  will  per  fed  it.  And 
Chap.  ii.  For  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you,  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  Pleafure. 

I  prove  it  by  the  Councils,  particularly  that  of  Diofpo- 
Ifs,  afTembled  againft  Pelagius ,  ,  as  we  have  feen  in  my 
Treatife  of  Ilereftes.  The  fecond  of  Orange ,  can.  y.  and 
that  of  Trent,  Seff.  6.  can .  3.  If  any  Body  fay,  .  that 
without  the  preventing  Infpiration  of  the  Holy  Gbofi,  and 
his  Succours,  a  Man  can  believe,  hope,  love ,  and  repent , 
as  he  ought ,  fo  that  the  Grace  of  Juftification  may  be  cotu- 
f erred  on  him ,  let' him  be  Anathema , 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguftin,  in  feveral 

Places  of  his  Works,  but  in  a  more  particular  Manner, 

m  all  the  Books  he  wrote  againft  the  Pelagians,  out 

of  which  I’ll  extraft  the  two  following  Pafiages.  The 

nrft,  out  of  his  firft  Book,  De  nupt.  ft?  concupif.  c.  3.  If 

any  Body,  fays  he,  pretend  that  Men  can  ferve  God  by  his 

Free-Will,  without  God's  Affiftance ,  he  Jeerns  to  be  a  Ce- 

leftian  and  a  Pelagian.  —  The  fecond  is  taken  out  of  his 

Book,  De  natur.  ft?  grat.  c.  4.  where  he  fpeaks  thus. 

If  a  natural  Pojfibility  by  the  Free-Will  is  fufficient ,  to 

know  how  to  live  righteoufly ,  then  the  Benefit  of  the  Crofs 

is  vanifbed.  And  frbm  St.  Prof  per,  ad  cap.  Gall,  c,  3. 

And  let's  confefsr  fays  he,  that  Faith  is  a  Gift  of  God, 

no  Body  runs  to  Grace.  Fie  purfues  the 

fame  Subjeft  in  thefe  Terms,  Let  us  fay,  that  the  Grace 

of  God  through  Jcfus  Chrift  our  Lord,  does  ajftft  us, 

through  every  AH  ion,  not  only  to  know,  but  likewife  to 

operate  'Juft ice,  fo  that  kvithout  it,  we  can  have  no  true 
Piety,  &c. 

I  prove  it  by  Reafon,  becaufe  to  will  and  to  do  a 
fupernatural  good  Aftion,  exceeds  the  Proportion  of  a 
human  Property  or  Faculty,  fincc  an  Act  tending  to¬ 
wards  the  eternal  Life,  which  is  a  Motion  towards  a 
fupernatural  End,  exceeds  that  Proportion :  Whence  i* 
follows,  that  no  Aftion  tending  towards  the  eternal 
Life,  and  no  Work  pertaining  to  Salvation,  and  confe- 
quenriy  fupernaruraJ,  can  be  done  by  Man  without  a 

Form  fuper-added  to  him  \  but  that  Form  is  Grace  •, 
therefore,  &V.  • 

We’ll  afk  next.  If  a  Man  in  the  State  of  Nature  fal¬ 
len,  can  do  any  AH  ion  morally  good,  of  a  natural  Order 
without  the  Grace ,  either  bdbitual  or  ad  ml,  and  what  we 
ought  to  think  of  the  Alt  ions  of  the  Infidels  I 
.  The  Catholicks  anlwcr  to  the  firft  Part  of  the  Que¬ 
ftion,  that  in  the  State  of  Nature  fallen,  a  Man  can  do 
fome  atts  morally  good  of  a  mural  Order,  without  the  ha¬ 
bitual  Grace.  Jiccaiife  it  has  been  proved  already  that 
he  can  do,  without  that  Grace  fome  fupernatural  Ai\s  ; 
and  confeqticntly  can  do  fome  good  ones  of  a  na¬ 
tural  Order.  The  Reafon  is,  Waufo  the  Corruption, 

which 
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which  is  only  of  Principle*  does  not  affect  the  Action* 
Unlels  fuch  Principle  has  fome  fpecial  Obligation,  view 
his  Condition,  to  have  the  fanctifying  Grace  when  he 
acquits  him  felt  of  his  Functions,  v.  gr.  fuch  as  the  Mi- 
n i Iters  of  the  Altar  have  ;  for  Purity  of  Heart  is  recoin- 
mended  to  them  when  they  difeharge  their  F  un<5tions 
J  fat  ah  Jit.  Be ye  dean  that  bear  the  Veffels  of  the.  Lord . 

Notwithftanding,  i.  This  Place  of  the  Scripture* 
Tfaiah  i.  where  God  defeats  the  Sacrifices  and  Prayers  of 
Sinners,  Bring  no  more  vain  Oblations ,  Incenfe  is  an  Abo¬ 
mination  unto  me.  And  a  little  lower,  When  ye  make 
many  Prayers  I  will  not  hear  \  becaufe  thefe  Places  are 
only  to  be  undcritood  of  Prayers  and  Sacrifices  made  a- 
g  a  in  It  the  Precepts  of  the  Law,  as  is  plainly  feen  by  die 
following  Words  •,  For  your  Hands ,  lays  God,  are  full 
of  Blood.  Wo.fi  ye,  make  ye  clean ,  &c.  or  it  is  to  be  un¬ 
der  flood  of  Sinners  offering,  in  a  fervile  Manner,^  i.  e. 
for  Fear  of  Punifhment,  and  with  the  Intention  of  per¬ 
illing  fn  their  Crimes  ;  for  it  is  not  to.  be  underfto.Qd  of 
all  Sinners  in  general,  and  without  Dillinflion. 

Notwichllanding,  2.  This  otherPlace  of  the  Scripture* 
Matt.  vii.  The  Tree  cannot  bear  good  Fruits  *  for  this. 
Place  is  only  to  be  underftood  of  a  Sinner,  who  a&s 
with  a  bad  Will,  or  bad  Intention.  As  we  learn  from 
Sr.  Auguftin ,  lib.  4.  cont.  Jul.  c.  3.  The  Tree  is  not  bad> 
becaufe  he  is  a  Man ,  which,  is  the  Work  of  God >  but  be¬ 
caufe  the  Will  is  bad.  Therefore  it  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  fimply  of  every  Sinner  without  Diflinflion,  and 
particularly  of  him  who  adls  with  fome  Deteftation  of  his. 
Sin  ;  as  the  Example  of  the  Publican,  vzho,  fays  die 
Scripture,  obtained  his  Juftification. 

They  anfwer  to  the  iccond  Part  ot  the  Queftion,  that 
in  the  State  of  fallen  Nature ,  a  Man  can  do  fome  morally 
good  ATI  ion  of  a  natural  Order ,  without  the  adual  Grace  : 
Which  they  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Authority  ot 
the  Popes,  and  the  Fathers. 

By  the  Scripture,  Rem.,  ii.  For  when  the  Nations  which 
have  not  the  Law,  do  by  Nature  the  Things  contained  in 
the  Law ,  thefe  having  not  the  Law ,  are  a  Law  unto, 
thanfelves.  This  Place  is  underftood  varioufiy,  by  divers 
Fathers  *  St.  s. litguftin *,  -Sc.,  Profper ,  and  St.  Fulgent.ius , 
interpret  this  Paffage  of  the  Apoftle*  of  thofe  who.  bad 
renounced  Paganifm,  and  embraced  the  Clina  ft  inn  Faith  : 
I  do  not  difapprove  this  Interpretation,  on  the  contrary 
l  refpeft  it  j  but  it  lulficcs  that  other  Fathers  interpret 
diijs  Place,  of  Nations  who  having  nothing  but  Nature 
for  Guide,  accomplifh  fome  Precepts  of  the  natural  Law. 
Thus  it  is  Interpreted  by  Tertullian ,  lib.  de  cor  on.  mi  lit. 
c.  6.  by  St.  Chryfoflom ,  and  feveral  others. 

It  is  proved  by  the  Authority  of  the  Popes,  particu¬ 
larly  o i' Pitts  V.  in  that  BiiJJ*  where  this  28th  Propofi- 
tion  of  Bains  is  condemned*  The  Free-Will,  %s  he, 
without  the  A fft fiance  of  the  Grace  of  God ,  frves  to  no¬ 
thing  but  to  Sin. 

They  prove  it  by  the  Fathers,,  particularly  St.  Chryfo- 
flcm,  homil.  73.  ad  pop  id.  in  thefe  Words :  None  is  fo  ab¬ 
solutely  bad ,  but  he  has  fomething  good ,  whereby,  he  can 
'inherit  fome  temporal  Good.  For  as  St.  Jerom  expreffes 
hi  in  ft*  If  on  Gal.  i.  Every  one  has  within  bimfclf 
the  Seeds  of  Juft  ice.  and  of  the  other  Virtues.  W  hence 
it  happens,  that  lcvcral  without  Faith  and  Chrill’s  Gol- 
pel,  do  feveral  good  A&tons.  Ami  likewife  St.  Augufin 
in  feveral  Places,  but  more  particularly  lib.  de  fpiril.  IA 
liter,  c.  27.  For  if  thofe *  Civs  he,  do  naturally  what  is  of 
the  Lew,  they  arc  not  to  be  ranked  yet  among  them  whom 
the  Grace  of  Cbrift  juflifies ,  but  rather  among  them,  who 
though  they  do  not  woifiip  the  true  God.,  have  done  fome 
All  ions,  which  in  Juft  ice  we  not  only  cannot  dcf[>ife,  but 
are  obliged  to  commend  and  praife. 

But,  fay  you*  thole  good  Actions*  mentioned  by 
St.  Augujiin ,  either  in  the  Places  above-quoted,  or  in 
others,  mull  be  undcritood  good  from  the  Part  of  the 
Object,  and  not  from  that  of  the  Circumllanccs,  and 
tn ore  particularly  from  that  of  the  Knd  :  Therefore, 
without  the  aft  uni  Grace,  a  Man  in  the  State  of  fallen 
Nature,  cannot  tlo  an  A<k  morally  good  of  the  natural 
Order. 

The  Catholicks  anfwer  this  Objection  by  a  Negative, 
and  fay,  that  it  can  Jiiflkiemly  appear  from  the  2  yth 
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force  jhid  any  which  defaces-  the  Praifes  due  to  Jufipe 
This  Particle  j  fierce,  ufed  by  St.  slug  aft  in ,  denotes 
enough  that  the  Works  of  the  Law  are  fome  times'  don  * 
for  a  good  End,  though  they  are  feldom  done  fo.  jf 
you  afk  the  Reafon,  that  may  be  alledged,  fuggefled  bv- 
the  fame  St.  Auguftin ,  and  in  the  fame  Placed  when  ]lc 
fitys,  that  God’s  Image  is  not  fo  entirely  defaced  in  the 
human  Soul,  by  terreftrial  Affedlions,  but  there  remain 
in  it  yet  fome  Lineaments  of  that  divine  Image :  Whence 
it  can  juftiy  be  faid,  that  even  in  the  Impiety  of  tlnh 
Life,  they  can  do  fomething  agreeable  to  the  Law' 
And  all  this  i.s  confirmed  by  the  following  Words  wc 
read  in  the  fame  Chapter,  where  St.  Auguftin  fays,  That, 
as  fome  venial  Sins,  it  is  impoffible  to  be  without  in  fft 

Life,  do  no t  debar  a  juft  Man  from  his  eternal  Salvation. 

likewife  fome  good  APIs,  without  which  it  is  difficult  to  fid 
the  Life  of  the  great  eft  Reprobate,  are  not  profitable  to  his 
eternal  Salvation. 

One  of  the  mofl  important  Queflions  of  this  Treatife 
is,  if  a  Man  already  juft  i fed  wants  the-  Site  corns  of  an 
affinal  Grace  to  perfevere  in  his  Juft  if  cation. ;  and  whether, 
that  affinal  Grace,  mtft  be  a  fpecial  one .? 

NoN,  1.  That  the  Name  of  Perfeverance  is  commonly 
taken,  in  two  Manners,  1.  As  it  is  the  fame  with  never 
falling  off  from  the  Juftice  once  received,  and  dyino- 
in  it.  St.  Auguftin  lpeaks  of  the  Perfeverance  taken 
in  that  Senie,  lib.  de  don.  peifever.  c.  1.  when  he  de- 
fines  it,  a  Gift  whereby  one  p  erf  ever  es  in  Christ  to  the 
End.  Underfbaoding  that  End  which  terminates  out 
Life.  2k  As  the  fame  with  perfevering  for  fome 
Time  in  Chrift,  but  not  to  the  End  ;  but,  v.  gr.  foe 
Part  of  one’s  Life.  None  but  the  Perfeverance  taken 
in  the  former  Manner  is  abfolutely  to  be  called  Per¬ 
feverance. 

Note ,  2.  That  the  Perfevcranee  in  Grace  to  the  End, 
can  be  confidered  in  two  Manners,  viz.  i.When 
fome  Body  dies  after  he  has  received  the  juflifying 
Grace,  ancl  before  he  can  perform  any  free  Ad,  as 
v.  gr.  when  an  Infant  dies  alter  he  has  received  Bap- 
tifiiiv,  and  before  he  has  the  Ufe  of  his  Reafon,  and 
an  Adult  foon  after  he  has  received  the  jollifying  Grace, 
2.  When  a  Man  lives  fome  Time  after  he  has  received 
the  juflifying  Grace,  and  perfifls  in  the  Faith  and  in 
the  Love  of  God,  by  accomplilhing  his  Law,  and 
refilling  the  Temptations  to  the  End. 

Note,  3.  That  it  i.s  not  a  Queftion  here  of  the  infant? 
who  die  after  they  have  received  Baptilin,  and  before 
they  have  the  Ufe  of  their  Reafon  *,  nor  of  the  Adults 
who  die  immediately  after  their  Convcrfion  and  Refi* 
pilcencc,  and  before  they  could  have  Time  to  perform 
a  good  Adlion,  or  to  refill  the  Temptations ;  finceit 
appears  clearly  that  they  do  not  want  any  inward  Suc¬ 
cours  to  perfevere.  It  is  laid  inward  Succours,  fincc 
it  is  certain  that  feveral  external  Favours  arc  granted, 
cfpcciojly  to  Infants*  if  it  was  but  this,  that  they  arc 
carried  off  before  they  have  been  expofed  to  any 
Danger.  Therefore  it  is  only  a  Queftion  here  of  thofe 
who  live  lomc  Time  after  they  have  received  the  jolli¬ 
fying  Grace,  ai.d  have  to  light  againfl  the  Devil,  me 
World,  and  the  l-’lefli.  And  ol  thefe  we  mull  en¬ 
quire  whether  by  their  natural  Strength,  and  without 
the  Succours  of  Grace,  they  can  ’perfevere  to  the  End* 

Note ,  4.  That  that  Succour  of  Grace  a  Man  may  want  to 
perfevere  in,  is  taken  in  two  Manners  ;  1.  In  genci.J, 
lor  any  Benefit,  either  internal,  fuch  as  a  good  h’T* 
ration,  iAc.  or  external,  fuch  as  the  fpecial  Protection 
of  God.  2.  In  a  ftridlcr  Manner,  lor  the  inward  Suc¬ 
cours.  Thefe  pre-oblcrved. 

I  anfwer  to  the  lirfl  Part  of  the  Queftion,  that  no  />•'<■. 
can  perfevere  to  the  Paul,  without  a  particular  Sun  out 
God  \  which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Councils  Cilc 

Fathers,  and  by  Rcalbn.  .  .  „ 

By  the  Scripture,  Pfahn  cxxvii.  Except  the  T.  out  o; 

the  City  the  Watchman  wakes  but  in  vain.  Philip*  i-  ^ 
which  has  begun  a  good  Work  in  you  will  perform  it  Lh-' 

the  Day  of  Jtfus  Cbrift .  ...  •  f]„. 

By  the  Councils,  particularly  that  ol  Africa,  m 
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Chap.  lib.  de  fpirit .  &  liter.  That  Sc.  Auguftin  infinuates 
it;  lor  when  he  adds  to  the  Words  above  quoted,  thefe,  Kpilllc  to  Pojjc  Innocent,  and  1  ike  w He  the  *u0“l 
(hough  ft  it  be  fear  c  bed  to  what  End  they  are  made,  well  Orange,  can.  10.  in  thele  Ferms,  God's  S  it  a  out  s  <n^  ^ 
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<  to  be  implor'd  for  thofe  who  have  been  regenerated,  and 
f  ■  5 the  Saints  that  they  may  perfevere  to  the  End.  And  that 
°l-?rcnt  Sell- 6.  can.  22.  If  any  Body  fays,  that  without  a 
°rlnrl  Succour  of  God ,  Man  can  perfevere  in  Jufiice ,  or 
L\th  it  cannot,  let  him  be  Anathema.  • 

"  By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Anguftin ,  in  feveral 
Places  but  in  a  more  particular  Manner  throughout  his 
vho|e  Book,  De  don.  perfer.  and  in  his  Eook,  De  correp. 
7l  prat  c.S.  he  fays,  that  it  is  incomprchenfible,  how 
i  two  Juft*  one  fhould  perfevere  and  the  other  not. 

°  jc  js  proved,  likewife,  by  the  Prayers  made  to  God 
to  obtain  from  him  the  Gift  of  Perfeverance,  v.  gr. 
Pflilm  xxvii.  Tbott  haft  been  my  Help ,  leave  me  not.  For 
wbf  fiould  that  Perfeverance  be  afked  of  God  (fays  St .Ati- 
Vftht,  lib.  de  don.  perfev.  c.  2.)  if  God  was  not  tt 

tr jrL'g  it  ? 

6  Bv  Reafon,  becaufe  the  Man  in  Queftion  here, 
cannot  perfevere,  unlefs  he  receives  fome  efficacious 

STis  anfwered  to  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Queftion,  that 
the  Grace  whereby  one  per  fever  es  to  the  End ,  in  Christ,  is 
m  a  Stud  and  particular  Grace.  Becaufe  a  juft  Man, 
with  the  foie  juftifying  Grace,  and  .the  Virtues  and  Gifts 
it  is  accompanied  with,  and  the  ordinary  Succours,  has 
not  wherewithal  to  perfevere  to  the  End,  by  Reafon  of 
tjie Inconftancy  of  his  Will :  Whence  it  follows,  that  he 
wants  a  fpecial  Grace  towards  that  End,  i.  e.  to  have 
[i  the  Happinefs  to  die  in  Chrift. 

f  J Vote,  That  from  this  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Confideration  of 

the  various  Effects  of  Grace  ;  and  though  feveral 
Doftors  confider  Grace,  particularly  the  habitual,  as 
the  medicinal  Grace  of  Nature,  the  juftifying  Grace, 
the  Grace  which  remits  Sin,  and  confers  upon  us  a 
Right  to  the  eternal  Life  j  I  will,  notwithftanding, 
reduce  all  thofe  Effects  to  two  principal,  viz.  the 
JuJlification  and  Merit ,  fince  thofe  two  cannot  very 
well  be  explain’d,  without,  at  the  fame  Time,  ex¬ 
plaining  all  the  others ;  beginning  by  JuJlification ; 
and  a flcing  firft  what  JuJlification  is,  as  well  the  firft 
as  the  fecond,  whether  it  be  confider’d  as  adtive, 
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does  not  pertain  to  the  fecond,  but .  t:>  the  firft 
JuJlification ,  fmee  it  h  the  Traufiation  of  Man  from 
the  State  of  Sin,  either  original  ora&nai,  to  a  State  of 

b  race. 

Avery  important  Queftion  on  the  Subjedf  of  7^. 

eamV*'$  tbe  7¥ific*ti*n  of  the  Impious  be  made  by  * 
true  Remiffion  of  Sin,  which  cannot  be  done  without  the  In - 
jufioji  of  Grace,  or  if  a  Non-imputation  of  Sin ,  and  a  Sim¬ 
ple  Imputation  of  Jufiice  fuffices  ? 

Note,  That  feveral  Things  are  afleed  in  this  Queftiori  • 

I*  P  ?y  Juftification  a  Man  is  truly  and  properly 

made  juft,  or  is  only  reputed  fuch  ?  2.  If  the  Juftifi* 

canon  of  the  Impious  is  made  by  a  true  Remiffion 

of  the  Fault  ?  3.  If  the  Infufion  of  Grace  is  re- 

quired  to  that  Remiffion  of  the  Fault  ?  Thefe  pre- 
obferv  d,  ^ 

I  an  Aver  to  the  firft  Part  of  the  Queftion,  that  Man  is 
not  made  juft  by  Juftification,  as  to  be  only  reputed  fucb  ; 
but  ts  really  made  fuch  by  it ;  which  I  prove  by  the  Serb* 
ture,  the- Councils,  the  Fathers,  andbyReaibn  * 

By  the  Scripture,  Rom.  v.  for  as  by  one  Mein's  Difa 
bedunce  many  -were  made  Sinners ;  ft  by  tbe  Obedience  of 

one,  /hall  many  be  made  righteous.  It  is  not  faid  in  this 

Klin  A  at|  Me?xrtre  ,rePuted  Juft>  but  tbat  they  are  efta- 
biifhed  fuch.  Which  Expreffions  are  to  be  obferv’d  as 

well  as  thofe  which  follow.  ,  Cor.  vi.  But  ye  are  wa/b- 

ed  but  ye  are  /minified,  but  ye  are  juftified  in  the  Name  of 
tbe  Lord  Jefus.  J 

By  the  Councils,  particularly  that  of  Trent,  Self.  6. 

c  7‘  'J cEre  Y  IS  faid  is  not  the  foie  Reinif- 

fion  of  an,  but  is  the  Sanctification  and  Renovation  of 
the  mward  Man,  by  the  Sufception  of  Grace  and  Gifts 
whence  thelnjuftice  of  Man  is  changed  into  Jnftice,  that 

eternaFLife.  He“'  accordinS  ro  the  H°pe  of 


or  as  pafiive  ? 

The  first  aftive  Juftification,  is  commonly  defined,  An 
Ad  whereby  God  makes  an  intellectual  Creature  juft,  from 
ttnjttft  he  was  before. 

It  is  faid,  i.  An  AH,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  th zpaffive 
Juftification ,  which  is  nothing  clfe  but  the  Reception  of 
Jufiice. 

It  is  faid,  2.  Whereby  God,  to  indicate  the  firft  Au¬ 
thor  of  Juftification. 

It  is  faid,  3.  An  intellectual  Creature ;  to  fhew  the  Sub¬ 
ject  of  the  JuJlification. 

It  is  faid,  4.  From  unjuft ,  or  not  juft,  to  give  to  under¬ 
hand,  that  the  firft  afiive  Juftification ,  is  the  Infufion  of 
1  GJ,acc  in  a  Subject  who  has  it  not,  cither  by  a  mere  Pri¬ 
vation,  or  by  a  mere  Negation. 

?jlc  pcijfive  Juftification,  is  the  Reception  of 
Juft  ice,  in  a  Subjcft  which  is  either  unjuft ,  or  not  jti ft . 

I’ll  V)C  a^{ccV  Is  that  pajfiyc  Jiflificatton  made? 

1  h  anfwcr,  that  it  is  made  by  an  inward  Form  ;  for  we 

.  .,n  tilc  Council  of  Trent,  Sc  ft.  6.  c.  7.  that  Juflifica- 

Uon  ,s  m#ade  by  a  Renovation  of  the  interior  Man,  and  by 
voluntarily  receiving  the  Grace  and  Gifts.  The  for¬ 
mal  Caufe  of  Juftification,  being  God’s  Jufiice,  not  that 
v  ici eby  he  is  juft  him lclf,  but  whereby  lie  makes 

us  juif.  . 

1  he  fecond  aftivc  JuJlification,  is  the  AH  whereby  God 
m  rs  aJ"ft  intellectual  Creature,  fiill  more  juft  than  he 

c.iu  jc  it  is  the  Adi  whereby  God  incrcafes  the 
p,racc  w",c^  fuppo fed  to  be  already  in  the  intelledlual 

wIlich  IncrcaH  of  Grace  God  imift  infufo,  as 
wlws  already  infufal  the  firft  habitual  Grace. 

/•, . .  ](i  fCC01]d pnjftve  JuJlification,  is  nothing  clfe  but  an 
\\m\H \°r  habitual  Grace.  Becaufe  it  is 
j.in.Tjl l  Hlt  tlie  Reception  of  the  Incrcafe  of  the  lia- 

iwrc  n  aC  v  .allicady  cxi(tinfi  Hi  the  intcllcOunl  Crca- 

mf  bt:  aflccd>  that  Incrcafe  is  called  Jn . 

C  i  '  r  aniwcr’  t]mh  is  r:l,Ial  Juftification,  bc- 

haVc  \  ™  1<or,lls  w,llch  admit  Degrees  of  Intention, 
l,<>ni«Rcncoiis  Increafes. 

it  ^°!;ylds  ^dinition  of  the  fecond  pafiive  Jnfti/ica/ion, 

that  the  JuJlification  ol  the  *  Impious 

20  Vul,  11.  1 


By  the  Fathers  particularly  St.  Auguftin,  lib.  de  [pint 

®  lfer.  '*  -2f-  is  it  to  be  juftified,  fays  lie,  but  to  be 

made  juft  ?  but  by  whom  clfe,  but  by  him  who  jujlifies  the 
Impious y  that he  may  become  juft,  from  unjuft  he  was  be - 

f.0™. ;  Fikewife,  lib.  de  liber,  arbit.  c.  6.  The  Impious  is 
juftified  by  the  Grace  of  God.  Though  Calvin,  lib.  3. 
tnjit.  c.  11.  exclaims  again  ft  it,  pretending  that  St.  jfo 
guftin  is,  in  this,  contrary  to  himfelf. 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  in  the  JuJlification,  Grace  and 
ever,  an  inherent  one  is  infufed  :  But  that  Grace  not 

only  waflies  °ft  the  Spot  of  Sin,  but  wadies  off  entirely 
theSm  ltfelf;  therefore,  &c  X 

Notwithftanding,  i.  That  the  Sins  arc  faid  in  the 
Scripture,  covert),  and  Amply  not  imputed.  Pfa,  xxxii 

BUJfedts  he whofi Sins  arc  covered.— Bleffed  is  the  Man 
unto  whom  the  Lord  impute tb  not  Iniquity,  &c.  Becaufe 
the  Royal  Pfalmift  underftands  his  Sins  to  be  fo  covered 
as  to  be  likewife  blotted  out,  fo  as  to  appear  and  be  im¬ 
puted  no  more ;  which  appears  from  that  he  prays  for 
the  blotting  out  of  his  Sins.  For  he  prays  thus,  Pfa.  Jr. 
Blot  out  all  mine  Iniquities.  And  Vcr.  9.  Hide  thy  Face 
from  my  Sms-,  and  blot  out  all  mine  Iniquities.  Ver.  10 

Create  in  me  a  clean  Heart  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  Spirit 
within  me.  6  1 

■  ^’otwithftanding,  What  wc  read,  Pfalm  cxliii.  For 
in  thy  Sight  f sail  no  Man  living  be  juflified.  Becaufe  we 
in e  not  to  infer  from  tliefc  Words,  that  Man  is  juftified 
by  imputation,  and  not  truly  j  but  it  mud  only  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  them,  that  Man,  even  with  God’s  Grace 
when  compar’d  witli  God’s  Jufiice,  is  Lint  imperfectly’ 
and  not  pcrfwftly  juftified.  And  that  Man  can  boaft  of 
having  received  within  him  a  Grace  from  God,  appear* 

from  thefe  Words  of  Pfalm  viii.  Judge  me  O  Lord,  at* 
cording  to  my  Jufiice. 

Notwithftanding,  3.  That  the  Name  of  JuJlification, 

IS  taken  by  profane  Authors  for  a  finglc  Declaration  of 
Innocence  j  fince  it  fuffices  that  among  fa c red  Au¬ 
thors,  to  juflify  is  the  liime,  as  to  make  of  an  Im¬ 
pious  a  juft  Man. 

We’li  aflc  next,  What  Difpofition  is  required  in  Adults , 
towards  their  firft  Juftification  ? 

i 

Note,  That  it  is  not  a  Queftion  here  of  the  pofirivc  Dif- 
pulition  oflnfants,  fince  it  is  ccriain,  that  they  are 
not  capahle  of  any  ;  and  therefore  it  Indices,  that  the 
Remedy  inllituted  by  Chrift,  viz.  Bapiilin,  he  ap- 

N  n  n  plied 
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plied  to  them.  But  it  is  a  Queftion  of  the  Difpofition 
of  the  Adults,  and  is  aiked,  i.  Whether  fome  poli- 
tiveDifpofition.be  requir’d  in  them  ?  And,  2.  What 
muft  that  Difpofition  be  ?  Thefe  pre-obferv’d. 

The  Catholicks  anfwer,  1 .  That  feme  Preparation  or 
Difpofition  is  requir'd  from  the  Part  of  an  Adult ,  who. 
muff  co-operate  in  fome  Manner  to  his  juftification.  Which 
they  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  by 

Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  where  this  is  infinuated  in  feveral 
Places,  but  more  particularly,  1  Sam.  viu  Prepare  your 
Hearts  unto  the  Lord,  and  ferve  him  only .  Zech.  i.  Turn 
you  unto  me ,  and  I  will  turn  to  you.  James  iv.  Draw  nigh 

to  God ,  and  be  will  draw  nigh  t*  you. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguftin ,  Serm.  15.  de 
verb.  Apott.  The  Juftice  of  God ,  fays  he,  can  be  without 
your  Will ,  but  it  cannot  be  within  you  but  by  your  Will. 
God  has  made  you  without  you ,  for  you  have  not  given 
your  Con  fen  t  that  he  Jhottld  make  you  for  how  could  you 
have  confer  ted,  fence  you  was  not  ?  Therefore  he  who  has 
made  you  without  you,  will  not  juftifyyou  without  you.  He 
has  made  him  who  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  hejuftifies  him 

who  is  willing. 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  God  dilpofes  all  Things  with 
Suavity,  according  to  a  Manner  becoming  every  one  * 
but  it  is  becoming  human  Nature,  that  he  fhould  confer 
no  Benefit  on  an  Adult,  whereby  he  can  obtain  his  Jo¬ 
llification,  unlefs  that  Adult  confent,  and  be  willing,  ei¬ 
ther  explicitly  or  tacitly,  to  accept  fuch  a  Benefit,  and 
to  prepare  himfelf  to  co-operate  to  it  *  therefore,  &c. 

If  I  be  aiked,  which  muft  be  that  Confent  fuppofed 
requifite,  that  a  Man  may  be  connder’d  co-operating  Ef¬ 
ficiently  to  his  Juftification  ? 

I’ll  anfwer,  that  it  muft  be  a  fupernatural  one,  pro¬ 
ceeding  both  from  the  Grace  and  the  Free  Will,  as  St. 
Bernard  explains  it,  lib.  de  grat.  &  lib .  arb.  where  he 
fpeaks  thus,  the  Grace  excites  the  Free-will,  &c.  and 
this  operates  thus  with  the  Free-will  that  it  only  prevents 
it  at  firft ,  and  always  accompanies  it  afterwards,  but  by 
preventing  it  fo ,  that  it  may  co-operate  to  it  afterwards, 
therefore  the  Beginning  is  from  the  Grace  alone ,  likewtfe 

the  Accomplifhment  is  from  both,  &c. 

From  this  Anfwer  it  may  be  inferred,  1.  That  a  Man 
does  not  difpofe  himfelf  to  his  Juftification,  by  his 
foie  natural  Strength  :  But  rather  is_  always  prevented 
by  Grace,  viz.  fome  Infpiration,  as  is  evident  from  fe¬ 
veral  Places  of  the  Scripture.  Pfalm  lix.  The  God  of  my 
Mercy  fhall  prevent  me.  Ixvi.  I  am  found  by  thofe  who 
were  in  fearch  of  me,  I  have  appeared  to  thofe  who 
did  ajk  no  Queftion.  2.  That  though  a  Man  be  prevent¬ 
ed  by  the  divine  Grace,  he,  notwithftanding,  does 
not  defift  from  co-operating  by  his  Free-Will 

The  Catholicks  anfwer  to  the  fecond  Part  of  the 
Queftion,  that  it  is  requir’d  for  a  Man  to  prepare  him¬ 
felf  to  the  firft  Juftification,  that  he  fhoukl  have 
Faith,  an  Abhorrence  for  Sin,  together  with  a  Rcfolu- 
tion  to  fin  no  more,  in  Hope  of  Forgivcnefs. 

They  prove  the  firft  Part  of  their  Anfwer,  viz. 
that  Faith  is  requir'd,  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and 

by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  lleb.  xi.  where  it  is  faid,  that  he 

that  comes  to  God  mutt  believe,  &c. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguftin ,  who  lays, 
that  Faith  is  the  Foundation  of  our  Juftification. 

By  Reafon,  becaufc  Juftification  is  the  Convcrfion  of 
Man  to  God,  inafmucli  as  he  is  the  Objeft  of  a  fu- 
per  natural  Beatitude-,  and  the  Caufe  of  Juftification  : 
But  fuch  Convcrfion  cannot  be  made  without  Faith 

therefore,  &c. 

If  they  be  aiked,  what  Sort  of  Faith  is  requir'd? 
They’ll  anfwer,  1.  That  the  Faith  required  for  the 
firft  J unification  of  an  Adult,  is  not  that  Faith,  or  ra¬ 
ther  Confidence,  whereby  we  believe  to  ourlelves  in 
particular,  that  our  Sins  are  remitted,  that  God  is  to  be, 
and  is  in  Reality  propitious  to  us,  through  the  Merits  of 
the  Pa  Hi  on  and  Death  of  Jeftts  Christ. 

They  prove  this  Anfwer  by  the  Parable  of  the 
Phariioe  and  the  Publican,  Luke  xviii.  for  there  the 
i’harifcc,  who  was  faithful,  though  he  confidcrs  him¬ 
felf  us  a  juft  Man,  lie  notwithftanding  is  condemned  by 


Chrift.  But  the  Publican  is  juftified  by  him,  tho  Uol 
he  be  diffident  of  himfelf,  and  does  not  dare  to  lift  ^ 
his  Eyes  to  Heaven.  Therefore  it  is  not  furprilina  jf 

the  Apoftle  advifes  us,  Epb.  iv.  To  operate  our  Salva¬ 
tion  with  Fear  and  Trembling. 

They  anfwer,  2.  That  the  Faith  required  for  the  firft 
Juftification  of  an  Adult,  is  not  the  Faith  of  Miracles 
i.  e.  that  Faith  which  is  fuppofed  to  confift  in  the  Power 
of  doing  Miracles,  and  which  the  Apoftle  teaches 
1  Cor.  xiii.  where  he  fpeaks  thus  *,  And  though  I  have  all 
Faith ,  fo  that  I  could  remove  Mountains,  &c.  To  prove 
this  Anfwer,  they  fay  that  without  fuch  a  Faith,  feveral 
have  been,  and  ar.e  .daily  juftified  therefore,  &c. 

They  anfwer,  3.  That  the  Faith  requir’d  for  the  Ju¬ 
ftification  of  an  Adult,  is  an  jiiftorjcal,  or  dogmatical 
Faith,  confift  ing  in  a  firm  A  (Tent  to  all  the  Things 
which  God  has  revealed  *  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
Manner  of  fpeaking  of  the  Scripture,  John  xxi.  fpeaks 
thus,  Thefe  are  written  that  you  may  believe  that  'fifes 
Chritt  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  by  believing  it  you  mm 
have  eternal  Life. 

They  prove  the  fecond  Part  of  their  Anfwer,  viz 
that  the  Abhorrence  of  Sin,  with  a  Refoiution  of  finning 
no  more,  in  Hope  of  Forgivenefs,  is  requir’d  in  an  A- 
dult  to  prepare  himfelf  to  his  firft  Juftification ;  be- 
caufe  unlefs  the  former  Life  difpleafes,  we  cannot  be°-in 
a  new  one  ujilefs  we  diveft  ourfdves  of  the  old  Man, 
we  cannot  be  invefted  with  the  new  ;  unlefs  we  renounce 
Satan,  his  Pomps,  and  his  Works,  we  cannot  ferve 
Chrift  in  Holinefs  and  Juftice  of  Truth. 

They  prove  the  third  Parr,  viz.  that  a  Refoiution 
of  finning  no  more  is  requir'd  becaufe  without  fuch  a  Re¬ 
foiution,  the  aforefaid  Abhorrence  is  not  fufficicnt,  finoe 
that  Abhorrence  pertains  either  to  a  perfect  Contrition, 
or  to  a  fupernatural  Attrition  i  but  a  perfect  Contrition, 
as  well  as  a  fupernatural  Attrition,  requires  that  Refo¬ 
iution,  if  not  always  explicit,  at  lealt  implicit. 

They  prove  the  fourth  Part,  viz.  that  the  Hope  of 
Forgivenefs  is  requir'd ;  becaufe  the  Council  of  Trent 
teaches  it  exprefiy,  Sejf.  6. 

We’ll  a  Ik  next,  If  a  Man  can  have  fome  Certainty  of 
his  being  jutt,  or  of  his  having  the  juftify ing  Grace? 

Note,  1.  That  by  the  Name  of  Certitude,  is  commonly 
underftood  the  Infallibility  of  the  Afient ;  inafmuch  as 
it  has  a  Conformity  with  the  Thing  underftood. 
2.  That  there  are  two  Sorts  of  Certitudes,  viz.  one 
abfolute  and  phyfical,  and  'the  other  moral.  The 
infallible  is  that  Infallibility  of  Afient,  with  Regard 
to  an  Objedt  of  an  unqueftionable  Truth,  viz.  when 
the  Underftanding  alien ts  abfolutely  to  an  Objed, 
This  Certainty  is  defined  by  St.  Thomas,  a  firm  Ad* 
helion  of  the  cognofcitive  Faculty,  to  its  cognifcible. 
But  clip  moral  Certainty,  is  commonly  defined  the 
Infallibility  of  the  Afient,  eftcemed  probable.  II  it 
be  afkcd,  on  what  that  Probability  is  founded?  It  is  an- 
fwer’d,  that  it  is  founded  on  fome  probable  Autho¬ 
rity,  or  Reafon.  Thefe  pre-obferv’d. 

They  anfwer  to  the  firft  Part  of  the  Queftion,  that* 
no  Body,  without  a  divine  Revelation,  can  be  certain  tfa 
he  is  in  Grace,  of  an  abfolute  and  phyfical  Certain  - 
which  they  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  M 
by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  Prov.  xvii.  Who  can  fay  my 
is  clean,  I  am  free  from  Sin?  Not  even  an  Infant  v 0 
is  but  a  Day  old.  Ecclef.  ix.  Man  docs  not  know,  j  * 
be  worthy  of  Hatred  or  of  Love.  Adis  viii. .  Repeat  t  w 
fore  of  this  thy  IVickedncfs,  and  pray  God,  if  perhaps 
Thought  of  thine  Heart  be  forgiven  thee. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St .  Auguftin,  lib.  de  pa 
fell.  juft,  towards  the  Middle,  where  he  fpeaks  tu|S* 
Whatever  May  be  a  Man's  Juftice,  he  muft  fac  1 
fome  thing  Jhould<  be  found  in  him,  which  is  a  Guilt. 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  though  they  are  of  Opinion  tl- 
the  Sacraments  produce  Grace  of  themfelves,  as  they 
not  produce  that  Grace  but  in  thofe  who  arc  rig  w 
prepar’d  to  receive  them,  where  is  the  Perfon  dwt 
have  the  Temerity  to  be  perluadetl  of  an  a  0  1 
Certainty,  that  lie  is  rightly  prepar’d  ?  Though  * 
and  Luther  were  of  the  Opinion,  that  a  Man  in 
Life  could  not  only  be  certain,  o!  an  abfolute  Certain  j 
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f  his  being  in  a  State  of  Grace,  and  of  his  Sal¬ 
vation  j  buAvas  even  obliged  to  believe  it  as  an  Ar¬ 
ticle  of  Faith.  _ 

Notwithftanding  this  Text  of  the  Apoftle,'  Rom.  viii. 
<Tbe  Spirit  bimfelf  teftifes  to  our  Spirit ,  that  we  are  the 
Children  of  God.  Becaufe  the  Apoftle  does  not  under¬ 
hand  this*  Place  of  every  Roman  in  particular,  but  the 
whole  Roman  Church,  confidered  together,  to  which  he 
writes  and  which  he  compares  to  the  Synagogue,  being 
willing  they  Ikould  know,  that  the  Church  has  the 
Spirit°of  Adoption,  and  the  Synagogue  had  only  the 
Spiht  of  Servitude.  Or  if  this  Place  was  to  be  under¬ 
wood  of  every  Faithful  in  particular,  as  fome  Doftors 
will  have  it,  it  muft  be  underftood  conditionally. 

They  anfwer  to  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Queftion,  that 
a  Many  in  this  Life ,  catty  without  a  divine  Revelation , 
have  fome  moral  Certainty  of  his  being  in  a  State  of  Grace. 
Becaufe  lie  can  be  certain,  at  leaft  of  a  probable  and  con¬ 
jectural  Certainty,  that  he  is  in  fuch  a  State;  notwith¬ 
standing  that  fuch  Certainty  does  not  exclude  all 
Reafon  of  Fear;  for  it  fuffices,  that  it  takes  off  the 
Anxiety  of  the  Mind,  and  can  procure  Peace  to  a 
Confcience. 

If  it  be  a/ked,  what  Marks  a  juft  Man  can  have  of  his 
being  in  a  State  of  Grace  ?  they  anfwer,  that  though 
feveral  of  thofe  Signs  could  be  found  in  the  Writings 
of  almoft  all  the  ancient  Fathers,  they’ll  content  them- 
felves  with  thofe  propofed  by  St.  Leo  and  St.  Bernard. 
The  firft,  viz.  St.  Leo,  lays,  Serm.  de  Lpiph.  that  the 
Humility  of  Hearty  Patience  in  Adverfities,  the  Love  of 
Gody  and  of  our  Neighbour ,  are  fome  probable  Signs  of 
that  State.  And  St.  Bernardy  Serm.  69.  on  the  Canticks, 
reckons  among  thofe  Signs,  a  Refolution  to  pleafe  God  in 
all  ’Things y  an  sxlream  Sorrow  for  Sins  paft ,  and  a  Cau¬ 
tion  to  avoid  them,  the  Frequentation  of  the  Sacrament s, 
with  the  Difpofitions  requir'd,  and  a  great  Dcfire  to  hear 
the  tVord  of  God. 

It  may  be  alked  in  this  Place,  If  Juftice  once  received, 
can  be  loll  ?  The  Calvinifis  anfwer  this  in  the  Negative; 
and  the  Cathojicks  in  the  Affirmative  ;  but  without  pre¬ 
tending  to  enter  into  any  Controverfy  on  that  Subject 
I’ll  form  my  Judgment  on  the  Example  I  find  in  the' 
lacred  Scripture,  and  in  the  ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  of 
Perfons  who  had  been  juftified,  and  have  loft  that  Ju¬ 
ftice.  J  will  have  no  other  out  of  the  Scripture,  but 
that  ot  St.  Peter,  who  foon  after  he  had  received  his 
Juftification  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  of  the 
Blood  of  his  divine  Mafter,  denied  him,  and  confequent- 

ly  lolt  the  Grace  he  had  received.  Origen  had  all  the 
Marks  of  his  Juftification,  as  well  as  Lertullian  ;  not- 
Withltanding  which,  one  has  left  us  in  the  Uncertainty, 
ft  he  loft  that  Juftification,  and  we  have  better 
than  a  moral  Certainty,  that  the  other  loft  it  entirely. 

Ill  conclude  this  Treatife  of  the  Grace,  by  Merit 

^Merit's?  1  Merit  is,  and  bow  many  Sorts  of 

Note,  1  That  Merit  may  be  taken  in  a  gOQd  and 
in  a  bad  Part.  It  is  taken  in  a  good  Part,  when 
t.ucen  for  that  which  is  worthy  of  Rccompcnce  : 

f  l)atl  Part,  when  taken  for  that  which  de¬ 

lves  1  umfhmcnt.  We’ll  confidcr  Merit,  in  this 

in  a  good  Part.  2.  That  Theologians 
ftungudh  three  Sorts  of  Merit,  viz.  1.  A  rigorous 
cut  de  condigno.  2.  A  Merit  de  condigno ,  common- 

obferv’c?  Ct  ’  3‘  A  MciiC  C0)l£ru0  '  pre- 
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tion,  and  of  the  P  erf  on  who  has  done  it . 

It  is  Paid  a  good  Atfion,  becaufe  as  St.  Aurtiftin  ob- 
ferves,  hb  do  gat.  6?  lib.  arbit.  c.  6.  God  docs  not 
crown  Evil  Whence  it  is  not  furprizing  if  we  read, 
J°hn  v  Andjhall  come  forth ,  they  that  have  done  rood 
unto  the  Refurrefiion  of  Life  ;  and  they  that  have  done 
evil,  unto,  the  Refur reft  ion  of  Dam?iation. 

It  is  fold.  z.  To  which  is  due  in  Juftice  a  Reward  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Dignity  of  the  [Fork,  and  of  the  Workman  ; 
as  well  to  exprefs  fome  Difference  between  the  Merit  de 
condigno,  znd-tht  Merit  de  congruo ,  to  which  no  Recoin  • 
pence  is  due  m  Juftice  ;  but  is  given  from  a  Motive  of 
pure  Liberality ;  as  to  give  to  underftand,  that  to  the 
Merit  de  condigno  of  the  eternal  Life,  is  required  a  Con- 

g!vmS  the  Rccompcnce  on  the  Delivery  of 
the  Work,  that  the  Workman  may  have  a  Right  to  the 

Reward,  and  the  Remunerator  lie  under  an  Obligation 
of  giving  the  Reward.  B  1 

nrefs  nd™  *  1g°’'°US  °ne’  viz'  Juftice>  to  ex¬ 

prefs  fome  Difference  between  the  common  Merit  de 

rifofous:  Mer“  ^  COttdiSn°>  Which  '»  «llcd 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  inferr’d,  that  to  Merit 

lTdt0fi3v^ntrUS  Aaion  de  cmdigno'  commonly  fo  caf: 
pood  Action.  2.  That  it  be  voluntary  and  free,  o  Thar 

it  be  done  by  a  Man  yet  on  his  Journey  through  this 

iuft^d  Vv  0rld‘  4‘  Thac  k  may  be  done  by  \  Man 
juft,  and  in  a  State  of  Grace.  5.  That  from  the  Part 

f,G,od>  tbe  Promife  of  the  Reward  may  have  pre 

in  pfrticuw!  ^  ^  ^  °f  thefe  Condic^ 

aI’jAs  t0,the  firft  Condition,  viz.  that  the  meritorious 
A&  de  condigno  muft  be  a  good  ACtion,  is  proved,  be¬ 
caufe,  as  we  have  already  obferved  from  St.  Auguftin 
Gff.0es  not  crown  what  is  vicious.  But  if  it  be  afked’ 

not  with  an  M,  at  leaft  with  a  virtual  Intention  fd 
a  Motive  of  Chanty ;  it  will  be  anfwered  in  the  Affirm-- 

beCaUfc  the  Scripture  infinuates  it,  1  Cor  x 

do  all  to  the  Glory  of  God.  Or  becaufe  the  Council  of 
Trent  lays,  Sejf.  6.  c.  16.  and  can.  2  6.  that  Merit  is  at 
inbuted  to  thofe  Anions  of  the  Juft,  which  are  made 

% 

If  it  be  afked,  befides,  If  for  an  Anion  to  be  meri - 
tonous  de  condigno,  it  is  neceffary  it  Jhould  be  good  on  the 
1  art  of  the  ObyeU  ?  It  is  anfwered  in  the  Negative  •  for 

the  pvT  ,C-  "‘“'■‘re  S°0d’  on  the  Pa«:  of 

Object d’  WhCn  1S  lndllFerent  O"  Part  of  the 

fecond  Condition,  viz.  that  a  meritorious 
Aft  de  condigno,  mull  be  voluntary  and  free,  is  proved 

S*  FatHr;S  teadl  “  often’  and  dearly  enough’ 
Fnft  St.  Jerom,  hb  2.  cont.  Jovin.  who  fays,  that  where 

there  is  Necefuy,  there  is  neither  Damnation  nor  Crown 

Which  .s  approved  by  St.  Auguftin,  lib.  de  uatur.  grat ' 

6 5-  ,fnd  St.  Bernard,  Serm.  81.  in  cant.  Where  there 
is  no  Liberty,  there  is  no  Merit.  And  the  Reafon  is 
becaufe  that  Merit  which  is  faid  to  be  ours,  muft  be  fuch 

chat  we  have  fome  Authority  over  ;  and  it  cannot  be  lbch 
without  Liberty  :  Therefore,  &c. 

third  Condition,  viz.  that  the  meritorious 
All  de  condigno,  muft  be  the  All  of  a  Man  who  is  yet 

upon  Earth,  is  proved,  either  becaufe  the  Scripture  inli- 

nuates  it.  Krthr  iv  ,  K  .  . 


TtrJi  ptr„  "z  ;izt 

«  that  „r  ■¥„/!,.  A..L  Jmcc\  W'ncb  borc  of  Merit  Gal.  vi.  While  we  have  Opportunity ,  let  us  do  rood  ■  m- 

becaufe  the  antient  Fatliers  have  taught  it  ;  particularly 
St.  Jerom,  in  cap .6.  Eptfl.  1.  Corint.  The  Lime  of  Sol- 


k  wfat,,°Iicks  anAvcr>  *•  That  ihc  rigorous  Merit 
due  mSnH\lS  t0  which  a  Recompctifi  is 

is  that  nf  ‘v  / R$°Hr  °f  Which  Sort  of  Merit 

Merit  \JCf%Cbrf  alonc  ;  ^or  ^PP0^*  tBat  fuch  a 

2  01  t]\C  Wo*»  «"d  of  the  Workman,  with- 

bccoinJ  nnVuUlI  d?ne  S?  i“ln  who  merits  5  that  could 
Favour  un  >0t  y  ;  n<>t\vitlillanding  that  the 

Cila  ?^<>n<i  t0  CMVa  W"~y>  becaufe  it  fuf- 
was  divine  as  c^one  t0  a  deferving  Suppofitum,  which 

the tolh'fP*  Crthc  ll'COnd  IJarc  the  Queftion,  that 
loft  iy0lk  t.  C0"M’10'  commonly  f>  called,  is  defined  a 

ms  m,c  a  vPhU  ,S  ‘  "e'  A'JHoc,  though  not  a  rigo- 
“  4  Kcw“rd,  according  to  the  Dignity  of  the  Ac- 


'cfe 

'he 


away.  J 

As  to  the  fourth  Condition,  viz.  that  the  meritorious 

State  of  the  justifying  Graces  is  proved,  becaufe  the  eter¬ 
nal  Lite  is  promiled  to  none  but  to  the  Sons,  as  it  ap. 
pears,  Rom  vi.  hence  it  follows,  1.  That  Man  by  i,js 
natural  Talents  or  Faculties,  cannot  merit  de  condigno 
becaufe  the  Aft  is  not  order’d  towards  fomething  ex- 

feeding 


JANS 


Z^2 

ceedinrr  the  Proportion  of  Virtue,  and  eternal  Life  ex¬ 
ceeds  die  Proportion  of  a  created  Nature  ;  therefore,  Lf. 

a.  It  follows,  that  Life  is  not  due  to  the  Sinner  but 
Death  ;  according  to  this,  Rom.  vi.  TheKewaidof  Sin 

15  At  the  fifth  Condition,  vfe.  that  on  Cod’s  Part 
the  Prowife  of  the  Reward  muft  have  preceded,  ^  proved 

James  i.  BUJfed  is  the  Man  that  endures  ^mptatwm  for 

liters,  particularly  St.  Auguftm,  xn  PJalm  Ixxxt  God  has 

iZa  and  the  Debtor  of  the  Crown  ;  but  whence  is  be 
Debtor  ?  Has  he  received  famething  ?  to  whom  does  God 
ZAny  Thing  ?  Let’s  fee  who  calls  him  a  Debtor  ;  Paul 

Z  She,  in  that  Day.  What  Jhall  he  return  thee , 

but  what  he  owes  thee?  He  males  God  a  Debtor,  not  in 

receiving,  but  in  prow  fug :  It  is  not  faid  to  km,  < 
what  thou  haft  received,  but  return  what  thou  haft 

?r°Thcy  anfwer  to  the  third  Part  of  the  Queftion,  that 
Merit  de  congruo,  is  commonly  defined,  a  Good  war  y 
of  a  divine  Retribution,  by  a  pure  Motive  of  Liberality , 

aH‘ Fronft ^Definition  it  is  inferred,  that  to  theMcnt 
de  congruo,  thefe  Conditions  are  required,  i .  I  hat  it 

mu  ft  be  a  good  and  honeft  Aft.  2.  That  it  n 

the  Aft  of  a  Man  yet  upon  Earth,  though  it  be  not  ne- 

ceffary  that  he  Ihould  be  in  the  State  ol  Grace  •,  whidr 
St.  Auguftin  infinuates,  Epift.  103.  when  he  ^‘hat 
by  form  Merit  the  Rtmijfton  is  obtained,  which  m  a  ,n  , 

ing  Subject,  does  not  fuppofe  the  jnftifyt»g  Grace.  3. 
mult  be  a  free  Aft,  b^tuiF  generally  Liberty  ts  wanted 

to  Merit,  and  St.  Auguftin,  lib.  de  fpmt.  &  * 

fupernatural  Aft,  becaufe  by  the  lole  natural  Strength, 

ro  Aft  can  be  done  belonging  to  Salvation. 

Our  next  Queftion  is,  Jf  a  Man  can  merit  eternal 

L%Z  Catholicks  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative,  and 
prove  it  by  the  Scripture,  the  Councils,  the  Fathers, 

and  by  Reafon. 


r  rv  y  - 

Cnrn  If  RigUatfuf,  with  lb,  Url  *  risUmi  JhJz’ 

(boll  p 'ive  me  fit  that  Day.  r.  rr  a 

7  By^  the  Councils,  particularly  that  of  <Trent,  Scff  . 

can\G.  where  they  define  that  Many v ho  ts  ju^hed, 

can  merit  eternal  Life  by  his  good  Works 

Bv  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguftin,  Lpift.  105. 

where  he  fays,  that  as  Death  is  given  for  a  Reward  to 

the  Merit  of  Sin,  likcwife  eternal  Life  ts  given  as  a 

.  J  -  *  •  .  r  .  Cl  1  ~  A 


^ vi  *r  -j  -  *  n  * 

Of  «T;<  * 

coinLno  with  Regard  to  eternal  Lite,  arc  agreeable  to 
Jft  rim i  uiy  free  and  honeft.  and  often  pro- 

and  commanded  by  Chanty  ;  and  founded 
on  thA-'ovenant,  and  Promifc  of  God  in  the  Scnptuic, 
to  give  eternal  Life  to  thole  who  live  rightcoufiy  and 

k^£SSStM,b>r. 

is  cdled  Grace  in  the  Scripture",  for  it  is  not  called 
Grace  ,0  i  xc lude  all  Sort  of  Merit,  but  to  fiicw  that  our 
Merits  don’t  make  God  a  Debtor  of  a  (tnCt  and  - 
norous  lultice  ;  for  lie  is  only  Debtor  in  that  Scnfc,  that 
he  would,  promt lctl,  and  did  by  his  Benignity,  that 
,,,|vlr  lrc  his  Gifts  ihould  be  our  Merits. 

Notwithllanding,  2.  That  Infants  who  have  not  the 
uieuf  their  Reafon,  cannot  properly  merit  the  cvci- 
h(llll,r  Glory,  becaufe  in  that  Age  they  are  not  ca- 
‘  of  Merit  ;  becaufe  it  i'ullices  that  in  that  Age 

1  lv  ol  ifui  the  Gloiy,  by  Manner  of  Inheritance,  and 

Mu:  of  (he  everlalling  Glory  according  to  the  A- 

C’-SiM,  w  »  Tr“ifc  rf 


N  I  S  M. 

Grace ,  under  this  Title  Jantlniftn ;.  as  well  bee;  u  ft 
the  Difputes  between  the  Janfenifts  and  CpshdiS.s 
rofe  chiefly  on  theDoclrinc  of  Grace  j  as  becaufe  I  |U(j 
omitted  giving  it  under  the  Letter  G.  But  in  omittiper 
it  entirely,  I  had  render’d  my  Theology  very  in^ 
per  fed,  by  the  Omifilon  of  one  of  the  principal  Sub¬ 
jects  thereof,  and  which  is  ft  ill  a  very  great  one  of 
Controverfy  among  the  Chriftian  Sects.  Jaufinitts 
renewed  in  his  Auguft  inns ,  the  new  Dodhinc  of  Luther, 
Calvin ,  &c.  on  the  Grace,  though  with  fome  Mi¬ 
tigation*,  and  all  have  endeavour’d  to  defend  their 
Sentiment  by  that  of  St.  Auguftin,  who  is  juftly  called 
the  Doctor  of  Gr^ce,  for  having  wrote  copiouf.y 
on  that  Subject  againft  the  Pelagians  and  Sani-Pe’u: 
gians ;  but  in  endeavouring  to  prove  the  Ncccffny 
and  Efficacy  of  Grace,  againft  thofe  who  rejected 
both  i  he  has,  in  my  Opinion,  ufed  feveral  very  fc- 
vere  Expreflions,  which  he  had  certainly  omitted, 
could  he  have  forefeen,  that  in  future  Ages,  they 
had  been  made  ufe  of,  to  afccrtain  the  entire  Lofs 
of  Man’s  Liberty,  and  deprive  him  abfolutely  of  his 
Free  Will,  leaving  him  nothing,  after  his  Redemp¬ 
tion  by  Chrift,  but  that  fatal  Penchant  to  Evil,  which 
had  been  neceftarily  inieparable  from  him,  if  he  had 
not  been  redeemed  *,  and  thereby  reflecting  injurioufly, 
though  tacitly  on  God’s  Juftice,  for  leaving  us  no 
other  Liberty,  but  that  of  deiplcaflng  him,  and  pu- 
nifhing  us  for  it,  though  he  has  not  left  it  in  our 
Power  to  aCt  otherwiie ;  fince  according  to  the  Gil- 
vinifts  and  Janfenifts ,  the  immenfe  Treafure  of  his 
Graces,  is  tilled  with  nothing  but  victorious  ones, 
which  operate  within  us,  with  fuch  E/hcacy,  that 
they  not  only  are  never  refifted,  but  even  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  refifted  ;  fo  that  if  God  condemns  us  for  the 
Sin  we  committed,  and  which  it  had  been  impofiiblc 
for  us  to  commit,  had  lie  been  pleafed  to  give  m 
that  viftorious  Grace  ;  he  condemns  us  becaufe  he  will 
have  us  guilty  *,  and  not  becaufe  we  will  be  fo  our- 
felves  *,  for  where  is  the  Mafter,  unlefs  he  be  a  very 
unjuft  one  indeed,  who  will  punifh  his  Set  van  t  for 
not  obeying  his  Orders,  w'hen  he  has  put  it  entirely 
out  of  his  Power  to  obey  them  ?  God’s  Judgments, 
on  that  Point,  are  unfearchable,  fay  the  new  Mi¬ 
nks  of  St.  Auguftin,  but  unfearchable  as  they  arc, 
our  Reafon  can  notwitliftanding  fee  through  then),  at 
leaft  in  the  Manner  they  are  reprefented  by  the 
new  Dogmatifts,  a  great  deal  of  Cruelty,  which  is 
abfolutely  incompatible  with  the  divine  Justice 
The  Janfenifts ,  after  they  had  a  long  while  defend¬ 
ed  with  Obftinacy  the  Doctrine  of  a  vnftonous  Gra-c, 
which  neither  could,  nor  ever  was  refifted,  relented  a 

little  *,  but  that  conflfted  in  nothing  elfe  but  Ionic 

more  moderate  Exprcfiions,  for  their  real  Sentiment  d 
a  vidorious  Grace,  has  always  been  and t  is  itiil  the 
fame.  They  likewife  maintain’d  and  defended  the 
Doftrine  of  the  flve  Propofitions ;  but  when  tuy 
raw  that  it  had  been  fulminated  icveral  1  uucs  by 
Gallic  an  Church,  and  by  feveral  Popes,  to  whom  t  ) 
had  appealed  from  the  Deciflons  of  the  clj^  , 
Franc}  •,  they  denied  that  thole  Eropofitions  cot.  I 

lound  in  the  Auguft itrn  of  ®  ^  R- 

extn lifted  from  it;  which  made  that  i  .  . 

tween  the  Right  and  the  Fall  ;  ol  which  I  muftipul. 

at  prefen  t. 


Janfcnius’i  Partifans  pretended,  that  the 
ver furies  had  propofed  to  thcnifelvcs,  in  attache?  a  lull 
curing  the  Condemnation  of  their  Sentiments-,  w  •  ^ 
fmt  as  Her  (ticks.  Theologians  of  hchuUl,0’\~  ft 
oppofed  with  a  laudable  Zeal,  the  new  IRR  ’  J 


oppofed  wills  a  lauaainc  «  r  ft.  ftl-.e 

School  of  the  J, flits,  on  the  Grace.  U  ac  ft  ft  f 

«<•%-»  • r  tin* 


Theologians  o  maintaining  ft  lb, „  ft  hak 

condemned,  L\  to  procure  the  Condemnation  fjonn  l > 

they  maintain,  as  if  they  were  honors.  H> 


A  for  that  Defign  of  the  five  famous  r<» 

of  Luther  and  Calvin,  ami  of  the  Cathohd  «#<  V 

Grace  ejfnnicm  by  itfelf.  ,  ,  „r> 

'i'o  this  Acrulanon  the  Anfi-janftii.fls.*  ,W1 

Body  lias  f.ibricaied  the  live  l.utious  1  roiro  |vK( 

the  Doftors  ol  the  Faculty,  ol  Dteolopy  ol  ^ 


y  A  P  A  N  N  /N  G, 


,  _  traded  them,  fuch  as  they  are  found  in  Janfenius9 s 
°?T.aL/c  without  the  lead  Variation,  as  thofe  who 


*33 


' nfrinus  without  U1C  iuaic  *  aiiauuii,  cia  uiuic  WHO 
■\\  a\vc  themfelves  the  Trouble  to  read  that  Book,  can 
f  Iv  perceive.  That  the  Janfenifts  and  their  Adver- 
f  es  gave  them  at  firft  the  fame  Senfe ;  and  that  all 
h^r  Efforts  to  deftroy  that  Truth  ferve  only  to  confirm 
.  1  jhat  ^  was  a  Queftion  then,  neither  of  Molina , 

lt‘  of  the  efficacious  Grace ,  fuch  as  it  is  taught  in  the 
Mbits  School.  That  it  is  true  that  in  attacking  the 
lie  Propofiions,  it  was  difeovered  prefently  that  they 
I  d  for  Foundation  the  efficacious  Grace ,  in  the  Manner 
£„n>nius  wanted  to  eftablifh  it ;  which  they  pretended, 
Ls  confeffed  once  by  the  Janfenifts  themfelves. 

On  this  they  reprefent  two  Things ;  the  firft  that 
janfenius  and  his  Difciples  maintained,  that  the  Dif¬ 
ference  of  the  Graces  of  the  State  of  Innocence  and  of 
the  State  of  fallen  Nature,  which  is  our  prefent  State, 
confifts  in  that  in  the  State  of  Innocence,  there  were  no 
other  but  fufficient  Graces,  and  that  in  our  prefent  State 
there  are  none  but  efficacious.  The  fecond,  that  it  is 
....  j_jcrefy,  accounted  as  fuch  by  all  the  Catholick  Theo- 

admit  no  other  Grace  in  our  prefent  State  of 


Nature  fallen,  but  the  efficacious. 

The  Janfenifts  fay,  in  their  Turn,  fpeaking  of  thofe 
appointed  by  the  Faculty  of  Theology  of  Paris  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  five  Proportions ,  that  if  one  would  read  the 
firft  of  thole  Propofitions  fubmitted  to  their  Examina¬ 
tion  he’ll  eafily  find  that  their  Defign  was  to  tread  un¬ 
der  their  Feet  the  Authority  of  St.  Augiftin ,  fincc  there 
is  no  Maxim  better  eftablifhed  in  all  his  Works,  and 
more  agreeable  to  the  Principle  of  his  Doftrine  than 
that;  which  they  could  not  be  ignorant  of,  fincc  they 
have  extraded  it  almoft  Word  for  Word,  from  the 
Book  of  the  Bifliop  of  Tpres ,  where  it  is  juftified  by  a 
oreat  Number  of  PafTages,  very  clear  and  evident,  ex- 
Traded  from  the  Book  of  St.  Auguftin. 

In  this  the  Janfenifts  contradict  themfelves;  fincc  in- 
ftead  of  thofe  Propofitions  which  they  pretended  their 
Adverfaries  had  canvafied  in  equivocal  and  ambiguous 
Terms,  they  maintain  here  the  Dodrine  of  thofe  Pro¬ 
pofitions,  and  pretend  that  Janfenius  himfelf  had  ex¬ 
tracted  it  almoft  Word  for  Word  from  the  Writings  of 
St.  Augiftin.  Though  afterwards  they  equivocated 
again,  and  entrenched  themfelves  againft  their  Adverfa¬ 


ries,  behind  that  famous  Diftindion  of  the  Right  and 
of  the  Faff,  pretending  to  fupport  that  Diftindion  by 
the  Bull  of  Clement  IX.  who  condemned  the  five  Propo¬ 
fitions,  in  the  Senfe  they  were  condemned  by  the  Church  5 
pretending,  that  thereby  the  Pope  had  no  Defign  to 
condemn  them  in  the  Senfe  of  Janfenius  ;  as  if  his  Ho- 
Jinds  had  queftioned,  if  thofe  Propofitions  were  really  in 
Janfenius' s  Angufiinus .  Though  the  Anti -janfenifts  un- 
dcrilood  the  Right  and  the  Fatt  of  this  Affair  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Manner.  For  under  the  Name  of  Right,  they 
underftood  the  Queftion  of  the  Senfe  of  the  Book  of 
Janfenius ;  and  by  the  Fa  A,  they  underftood  only,  if 
Janfenius  had  in  lbs  Mind  the  heretical  Senfe  of  the  five 
Propofitions,  and  it  thofe  Propofitions  wore  in  his  Book 
in  proper  or  equivalent  Terms.  As  to  Clement  IX.  not 
condemning  in  exprefs  Terms  the  five  Propofitions  in 
the  Senfe  of  Janfenius  ;  the  Anti  janfenifts  fay,  that  it  is 
no  Objection  at  all,  fince  by  condemning  them  in  the 
Senfe  they  were  condemned  by  the  Church,  he  con¬ 
demned  them  in  the  Senfe  his  Predeceffor  AlexanderVll. 
had  condemned  them,  who  mark’d  the  heretical  Senfe 
condemned  in  the  five  Propofitions  by  the  Terms  of  the 
Senfe  of  Janfenius  ;  and  therefore  confidered  that  Que¬ 
ftion  as  decided  by  the  Conftitutions  of  his  Predecefiors 

and  condemned  the  five  Propofitions  in  the  Senfe  of 
Janfenius. 

Hie  Janfenifts  objeded  to  this,  that  the  Term,  Senfe , 
cannot  be  taken  but  for  determinate  Senfes ,  explained  and 
applied  to  certain  known  Terms ,  which  include  Errors , 
aiti  confcquently  cannot  include  the  unlimited  Senfe  of  Jan¬ 
fenius,  which  has  never  been  explained,  and  which  remains 
as  fufp ended  in  the  Air,  without  being  applied  to  any  IFord 
of  that  Author  ;  and  that  when  it  is  fa  id  in  the  Senfe  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Church ,  the  Senfe  of  Janfenius  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  it. 

To  tins  the  Anti  janfenifts  replied,  that  it  is  notorioufly 
falfe,  that  in  condemning  the  five  Propofitions  in  the 
Senfe  they  were  condemned  by  the  Church,  the  Senfe 
of  Janfenius  was  not  included,  fince  fome  of  thofe  Pro¬ 
pofitions  having  been  extraded  Word  for  Word  from 
the  Book  of  Janfenius ,  and  having  been  condemned  af¬ 
terwards,  the  Senfe  of  Janfenius  mu  ft  have  been  included 
in  that  Condemnation. 


A  P  A  N  N  I  N  G. 


JA  PA  N  N I N  G,  is  the  Art  of  varni filing  and  draw¬ 
ing  Figures  on  Wood,  &c.  after  the  Manner  of 
thofe  Works  brought  to  us  from  Japan,  from  which 
lfland  this  Art  borrows  its  Name. 


There  are  two  Things  ncccffary  for  japanning,  viz. 
the  Colours  and  the  Varnifh. 

I  he  Colours  are,  for  a  fair  Red,  the  Spanifh  Ver¬ 
milion,  with  a  fourth  Part  of  Venice  Lacquer ;  though, 
if  it  could  be  afforded,  Carmin  is  far  preferable  to  it. 
for  Blue,  Ultramarine,  and  only  twice  as  much  Varnifh 
as  Colours ;  the  Pruffian  Blue  has  the  fame  Effcd,  and 
is  not  fo  chargeable.  The  Black  is  made  of  Ivory  cal¬ 
cined  between  two  Crucibles.  Green  is  fcklom  ufecl  in 
Japanning  becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  make  it  fair  and 

lively. 

I  he  Varnifh  is  made  by  taking  a  Pint  of  Spirit  of 
\  me,  well  dellegmatcd,  and  four  Ounces  of  Gum 
bucca,  which  after  it  has  been  broke  from  the  Sticks 
,uu  ^ibbilh,  and  roughly  bruited  in  a  Mortar,  mull  be 
>iui  up  jn  ;1  pUg  0p  coarfc  Linncn,  together  with  a  little 
A ue  Soap,  and  put  to  fteep  in  Spring  Water  for  the 
pace  of  twelve  Hours.  This  done,  all  the  Tindurc 


mu  ft  be  rubbed  out,  adding  to  it  a  little  Allum,  and 
referving  it  apart :  Then  muft  be  added  as  much  Maftic 
and  white  Amber,  diftilled  in  a  Matrais,  with  Spirit  of 
Wine,  by  a  two  Days  Digeftion,  frequently  ftirring  it 
that  it  do  not  flick  to  the  Glafs ;  then  (training  and 
pre fling  it  out  into  another  Veffel. 

1  his  done,  the  W ood  to  be  japanned  muft  be  covered 
with  a  Layer  of  this  Varnifh,  till  it  be  fufiicicntly 
drenched  with  it ;  then  taking  fome  of  the  Colours  the 
Figures  arc  to  be  of,  it  muft  be  incorporated  with  feven 
Times  as  much  of  the  Varnifh,  and  applied  with  a  Pencil, 
going  over  each  Part  three  fevcral  Times,  each  a  Quar¬ 
ter  of  au  Hour  after  the  other:  Two  Hours  after  this  it 
muft  be  polifhed  with  a  Pcftlc  or  Dutch  Reeds. 

What  they  call  Night-Japanning,  is  performed  by 
applying  three  or  four  Layers,  with  the  Colours  firft, 
then  two  of  pure  Varnifh  uncolourcd.  Before  it  is  dry, 
fome  Venturi ne  or  Gold  Wire  reduced  to  Powder,  mutt 
be  lifted  over  it,  then  covering  it  over  with  as  many 
Layers  of  pure  Varnifh  to  render  it  like  polifhed  Glafs  ; 
ami  laftly,  rubbing  it  over  with  Tripoli,  Oil  of  Olive, 
or  Hatters  Felt. 


JEWELLER. 


JEWELLER,  isanArtift,  whole  Art  confifts  in 
letting  Diamonds,  Rubies,  Emeralds,  and  other 
pi ecious  Stones,  in  Gold,  Silver,  or  other  Metals, 
you  iit 


The  whole 
the  Stones  to 
appear  with  a 
O  0  o 


Secret  of  this  Art  confifts  in  fitting 
the  beft  Advantage,  that  they  may 
full  Luftre  ;  and  hiding  their  Dcfeds, 

if 
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if  they  have  any,  as  much  as  pofiible. 

To  heighten  the  Luftre  of  a  Stone,  they  put  com¬ 
monly  under  it  a  Leaf  of  the  fame  Colour  of  the  Stone, 
but  livelier,  which  they  call  foyL 

To  proceed  in  this  Operation,  they  begin  by  putting 
the  Ring,  or  other  Piece  which  is  to  be  fet  with  Jewels, 
into  Cement  *,  then  they  put  the  Foyl,  and  over  it  the 
Stone,  which  they  fallen  in  the  Callet  by  approaching 
the  Metal  near  it,  with  their  fetting  Tool  as  clofe  as 
pofTible,  without  breaking  or  fcrarching  the  Stone  ;  this 
done,  they  file  and  polifh  the  Metal. 

This  Art  mu  ft  be  very  antient,  and  ought  to  he  con- 
fidered  as  having  been  invented  in  Heaven,  fince  God, 
Exodus. xxviii.  gives  thefe  Directions  for  the  Breaft-plate, 
vcr.  i  7.  And  thou  j hall  fet  in  it  Setting  of  Stones. 

The  moil  common  Jewel,  and  one  of  the  mod  an¬ 
tient,  is  the  Ring :  Though  the  Ring  lias  not  ' been 
always  fet  with  Jewels.  Pliny  obferves,  lib.  3  7.  c.  1. 
that  we  are  in  the  Dark  as  to  the  Perlbn  who  firlt  in¬ 
vented  or  wore  the  Ring*,  for  that  what  is  laid  of  Pro¬ 
metheus ,  as  alfo  of  Midas' s  Ring  are  Fables.  The  firft, 
among  whom  we  find  the  Ring  in  Ule,  are  the  Hebrews, 
Gcnef.  xxxviii.  where  Judah ,  Jacob's  Son,  gives  Tamar 
his  Ring,  or  Signer,  as  a  Pledge  of  his  Promile  :  But  the 
Ring  appears  to  have  been  in  Ufe  at  the  fame  Time 
among  the  Egyptians ,  from  Genef.  xli.  where  Pharoah 
puts  lus  Ring  upon  Jofeph's  Hand  as  a  Mark  of  the 
Power  he  gave  him,  and  in  the  firfl  Book  of  Kings, 
chap.  xxi.  Jezebel  feals  the  Warrant  fhe  lent  for  the 
killing  of  Naboth  with  the  King’s  Ring. 

The  antient  Co.ldcans ,  Babylonians ,  Pcrfians ,  and 
Greeks ,  had  likewife  the  Ufe  of  the  Ring,  as  appears 
from  fevcral  Railages  in  Scripture,  anti  from  Quintus 
Curt i us,  who  tells  us,  that  /ilex cinder  fealed  the  Letters 
he  wrote  into  Europe,  with  his  own  Seal  \  and  thofe  into 
Afia  with  Darius' s  Ring. 

The  Pcrfians  will  have  Gttiamf child ,  the  fourth  King 
of  their  firft  Race,  to  have  firft  introduced  the  Ring ,  to 
ieal  his  Letters,  and  other  Ads  withal.  The  Greeks , 
Pliny  thinks,  knew  nothing  of  the  Ring  in  the  Time  ot 
the  Trojan  War :  The  Reafon  he  gives  is,  that  we  find 
no  mention  thereof  in  Homer,  but  that  when  Letters,  (Ac. 
were  to  be  fent  away,  they  were  tied  up,  and  the  Strings 


knotted. 

The  Sabines  had  Rings  in  Romulus' s  Time,  and  it  is 
to  them  probably,  the  Pradice  firft  came  from  the 
Greeks ,  and  from  them  palled  to  the  Romans,  though  it 
was  fome  Time  before  it  got  Footing  there.  Pliny  can¬ 
not  learn  which  of  the  Kings  of  Rome  firll  adopted  it  *, 
but  there  arc  no  Signs  of  it  in  any  of  their  Statues,  be¬ 
fore  thofe  of  Ntwrn,  and  Servius  Tillius.  l  ie  adds,  that 
it  was  in  Ufe  among  the  antient  Gauls  and  Britons. 

As  for  the  Matter  of  Rings,  there  were  fome  of  one 
Angle  Metal,  and  others  of  a  Mixture,  or  of  two.  For 
the  Iron  and  Silver  were  frequently  gilt,  or  at  leaft  the 
Gold  was  cnclofed  within  the  Iron,  as  appears  from  y/r- 
temidorus,  lib.  2.  c.  5.  The  Romans  were  contented 
with  Iron  Rings  a  long  Time  j  and  Pliny  a  fill  res  us, 
that  Marius  firft  wore  a  Gold  one  in  his  third  Confulate, 
which  was  in  the  Year  of  Rome  650.  Sometimes  the 
Ring  was  Iron  and  the  Seal  Gold  ;  lbmetimes  it  was 
hollow,  and  fometimes  folid  ;  lbmetimes  the  Stone  was 
engraven,  and  fometimes  plain  j  and  the  Graving  fome¬ 
times  in  Relievo,  and  fometimes  in  Crcux:  The  laft 
were  called  Gcnwhc  eflyp.c  *,  the  former  Gemvuv  fculpturd 
promincutc. 

The  Antients  had  three  different  Kinds  of  Rings: 
The  firft  ferved  to  diftmguilli  Conditions  or  Qualities. 
Pliny  afi  11  res  us,  that  the  Senators  at  firft  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  wear  the  Gold  Ring,  tmlcfs  they  had  been  Am- 
bafladors  at  fome  foreign  Court  j  nor  was  it  even  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  wear  the  Gold  Ring  which  was  given 
them,  in  publick,  except  on  publick  Occafions.  At  other 
Times  they  wore  an  lion  one.  And  thofe  who  had 
had  a  'Triumph  ob ferved  the  lame  Rules. 

At  length  the  Senators  and  Knights  were  allowed  the 
common  Ufe  of  the  Gold  Ring-,  bu t  Acr on  on  Horace , 
lib.  2.  Sat.  7.  obferves,  they  could  not  do  it  unlcfs  it 
was  given  them  by  the  Fra: tor. 

In  after  Days,  the  Ring  became  the  Badge  of  the 
Knights,  the  People  wearing  Silver  Rings,  and  the  Slaves 
Iron  ones.  Though  the  Gold  Ring  was  lbmetimes  alfo 
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allowed  the  People  ;  and  Severn  granted  it  his 

Soldiers.  Av.gujius  allowed  it  the  Libert,  or  Freerin  " 

and  though  Nero  made  a  Regulation  to  the  con  tan,'’ 
yet  it  was  loon  fet  afide. 

A  feeondKind  of  Rings  were  the  Annuli  SponfalUr 
iVeddmg-Rmgs.  Some  carry  the  Origin  of  this  Gift  ’ 
as  far  back  as  the  Hebrews,  on  the  Authority  of  a  -r°m 
in  Exodus  xxxv.  22.  Leo  of  Modena,  however  ma- Xt 
tains,  that  the  antient  Hebrews  did  not  ufe  anv 
Rings.  Seldeu,  in  his  Uxor  Hebraica,  lib  1  /  c  PtU 
owns,  that. they  gave  a  Ring  in  the  Marriage,  but'  rht 
it  was  only  in  Lieu  of  a  Piece  of  Money  of  the  fam 
Value,  which  had  ufed  to  have  been  given  before  Tl 
Greeks  and  Romans  did  the  fame  ;  and  from  them  th 
Chriftians  took  it  up  very  early,  as  appears  from  TeriJ. 
lian,  and  in  fome  antient  Liturgies,  where  we  finH  rk 
Form  of  bl effing  the  nuptial  Ring.  e 

The  third  Kind  of  Rings,  were  thofe  ufed  as  Seals 
called  Cerographs ,  or  Cirograpbi.  '  ' 

Richard  Bifhop  of  Salifbury,  in  his  Conftitutions 
Anno  1217,  forbids  the  putting  of  Rujh-Rings,  or  anv 
the  like  Matter  on  Women’s  Fingers,  in  order  to  the 
debauching  them  more  readily :  And  he  infmuates  the 
Rcalon  of  his  Prohibition,  that  there  were  fome  People 
weak  enough  to  believe,  that  what  was  thus  done  in  Jcft 
was  a  real  Marriage. 

De  Brevil,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Paris,  lays,  it  was  an 
antient  Cuftom  to  ufe  a  Rulh  Ring  in  the  Marriage  of 
fuch  as  had  had  an  Affair  together,  before  Marriage! 

The  Billiop’s  Ring  makes  a  Part  of  the  pontifical  Ap¬ 
paratus  ;  and  is  efteemed  a  Pledge  of  the  fpiritual  Mar¬ 
riage,  between  the  Bifnop  and  his  Church  :  It  is  of  a 
very  antient  Standing. —The  fourth  Council  of  Toledo, 
held  in  633,  appoints,  that  a  Bifhop  condemned  by  one 
Council,  and  found  afterwards  innocent  by  a  fecond 
fhali  be  reftored,  by  giving  him  the  Ring,  Staff.  Ur! 
— From  Bifhops  the  Cuftom  of  the  Ring  has  palled  to 
Cardinals,  who  are  to  pay  I  know  not  what  Sum.  pro 
Jure  Annuli  Cardinal  it  ii. 

The  Manner  of  wearing  the  Ring  has  been  various  : 
From  Jeremy  xxii.  it  appears,  that  the  Hebrews  wore  it 
on  the  right  Hand.  Among  the  Romans,  before  they 
came  to  be  adorned  with  Stones,  and  while  the  Graving 
was  yet  on  the  Metal  itfelf,  every  Body  wore  them  at 
Pica  lure,  on  what  Hand  and  Finger  he  lifted.  When 
Stones  came  to  be  added,  they  wore  them  altogether  on 
the  left  Hand  ;  and  it  would  have  been  held  an  “exceed¬ 
ing  Foppery  to  have  put  them  on  the  Right. 

Pliny  fays,  they  were  at  firft  wore  on  the  fourth  Fin¬ 
ger,  then  on  the  fecond,  or  Index  ;  then  on  the  little 
Finger,  and  at  laft,  on  all  the  Fingers,  except  the  mid¬ 
dle  one.  The  Greeks  wore  them  altogether  on  the  fourth 
Finger  of  the  left  Hand,  as  we  are  informed  by  Ail. 
Gcllius ,  lib.  1  o.  and  the  Reafon  he  gives  for  it  is,  that 
having  found  from  Anatomy,  that  this  Finger  had  a 
little  Nerve  that  went  ftreight  to  the  Heart,  they  cftccm- 
ed  it  the  moft  honourable,  by  Reafon  of  this  Communi¬ 
cation  with  that  noble  Part.  Pliny  fays,  the  Gauls  and 
antient  Britons  wore  it  on  the  middle  Finger. 

At  firft  they  only  wore  a  Angle  Ring  *,  then  one  on 
each  Finger ;  and  at  length  feveral  on  each  Finger. 
Martial,  lib.  11.  cpig.  60.  at  laft  one  on  each  Joint  oi 
each  Finger.  Arijlopb.  in  nub.  & c.- — -Their  Delicacy  at 
length  went  to  that  Pitch,  that  they  had  their  weekly 
Rings,  Juvenal,  Sat .  7.  fpcaks  of  Annuli  Scmefirts  \  as 
alfo  of  Winter  and  Summer  Rings.  But  of  all  others. 
Law pri dins,  cap.  32.  obferves,  Heliogabalus  carried  the 
Point  fartheft,  who  never  wore  the  lame  Ring  or  the 
lame  Shoe  twice. 

Rings  have  been  alfo  wore  in  thcNofc,  as  Pendants  m 
the  Ears.  Bartholin  has  an  cxprels  Trcatife,  Annua s 

NaAum,  of  Rings  of  the  Noftrils.  Sc.  Auguftin 
us,  it  was  the  Fafhion  of  the  Moors,  and  Pietro  Del  a 
Halle  obferves,  the  lame  of  the  modern  Orientals. 

In  efieift,  there  is  no  Parrol  the  Body  where  they  h>iv  - 
not  been  wore.  Several  Raft -India  Travellers  alum* 

that  the  Natives  commonly  wore  them  on  their  L) 
Lips,  Cheeks,  and  Chin.  Ramufio  tells  us,  that :  iv- 

Ladies  of  Narfngua,  in  the  Levant  \  and  Diodorus  < 
lib,  3.  that  thofe  oi  'Ethiopia  tiled  to  adorn  then  4 

with  Iron  Rings.  ,  « ... 

As  to  the  Ears,  the  Cuftom  ftill  obtains  01  wca 

hiKP 
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by  Mm  and  Women  all  over  eke 

Rings  tncrciu, 

World.  narticularlv  the  Guzerattes ,  have  wore 

The  Feet!  And  when  Peter  Alvarez  had  his 

°!!.  1  \  ti,e  King  of  Calicut ,  he  found  him  all 
firft  ^  whh  Scones  fetln  Rings ;  Bracelets  and 

b0th  0,1  reprefents  a  King  of  Pegu,  as 

ftilUnore  extravagant,  having  Rings  fet  wrch  precious 

StReericks  X'fc  "common  Jewels,  of  Rings  and  Ear- 
.  *w  ire  others  lefs  common,  fuch  as  Diamond- 
RinK’  L  and  Girdle-Buckles  for  Ladies,  Shoe-Buckles 
tidies  and  Gentlemen,  Solitairs  for  Ladies,  &c. 
c  Jc  fet  with  Diamonds,  and  other  precious  Stones, 

S&  b»  Aho”sl-  1'8T  of  ■“ 

?jcCeS  is  different,  the  Operation  is  the  fame,  as  to 
letting  the  Stones,  and  the  fame  Rules  above-mention  d 

t0  R6 erv 'crown-Head  has  a  certain  Number  of  Jewels, 
or  lefs,  which  are  called  les  Joyaux  dc  la  Courone, 
Ihekwels  of  the  Crown,  which  are  never  parted  with 
hit  on  Come  urging  Neceflity.  The  Crown  of  France 
•  reckon’d  the  richeft  in  Jewels  of  any  tn  Europe. 
Wiien  Mthtmtt  Rijabeck,  the  late  Ambaflador  from  Per- 


*  «  « 

fia ,  at  that  Court,  had  his  firft  publiclc  Audience,  of 
the  late  King  Louis  XIV.  that  Prince  had  a  Suit  of 
Cloaths,  the  Buttons  thereof  were  all  brilliant  Diamond,- 
valued  at  700,000  Pounds  Sterling ;  and  this  prefent 
King,  then  Dauphin,  and  an  Infant,  was  all  covered 
over  with  Diamonds,  and  other  Jewels,  of  an  immenfe 
Value  ;  of  which  I  was  an  Eye-witnefs. 

In  England  there  is  an  Office  or  Houle  called  the 
Jewel  Office ,  which  takes  Care  of  fafhloning  and  weigh¬ 
ing  the  King’s  Plate  ;  delivering  out  by  Warrants  from 
the  Lord  Chamberlain.  When  his  Majefty  makes  any 
Prefent  of  Plate*  they  have  the  Charge  of  pro¬ 
viding  it,  with  fome  other  Things  lefs  material. 

The  principal  Officers  are  :  The  Mafter  of  the  Jewel 
Office,  whole  Salary  is  450  /.•  per  Ann.  a  Yeoman*  a 
Groom,  and  a  Clerk  ;  all  in  the  King’s  Gift. 

There  are  alfo  in  this  Office,  in  the  Gift  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  the  Poet-Laureat  at  100  L  per  Ann,  Sa¬ 
lary  ;  the  King’s  Hiftoriographer,  at  200  /.  per  Amu 
the  Hiftory  Painter,  and  principal  Painter,  at  20 oh 
per  Ann.  the  Painter  in  Enamel,  and  Keeper  of  the 
Pictures,  at  200  /.  per  Ann .  each. 

The  Goldfmith  and  Jeweller  are  employ’d  by  the 
Mafter,  and  are  ufually  in  his  Gift. 
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INCARNATION,  fignifies  the  Myftery,  by 
which  Jefus  C/hr  iff,  the  Eternal  Word,  was  made 
Man,  in  order  to  accompliffi  the  Work  of  our  Sal¬ 
vation. 

Note,  That  this  auguft  Myftery  being  the  whole  Foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  which  lias  been 
the  principal  Point  of  Controverfy,  between  the 
Cbrijlians  and  Jews  ;  the  one  denying  with  Obftinacy 
its  having  been  accompliftied  yet,  and  the  other  giv¬ 
ing  infallible  and  convincing  Proofs,  taken  from  the 
very  fame  facred  Writs,  whereon  the  Adverfaries 
found  their  Incredulity  ;  I  muft  treat  of  it  with  that 
profound  Refpeft  becoming  a  Chriftian  Theologian  * 
and  in  a  Manner  capable  to  confound  the  incredulous 
Jews,  and  to  confirm  th.e  true  Chriftians  in  their  facred 
Belief. 


The  antient  Fathers  have  called  this  auguft  Myftery 
of  the  Incarnation  by  feveral  different  Names.  'Tertul- 
lian ,  lib.  cont.prax .  c.  23.  and  St .  Epiphanius,  H<cr.  30. 
call  it  (Economy  \  becaufe  God,  in  this  Myftery,  has 
fecurcd  us,  by  his  divine  Providence,  as  a  tender  and 
careful  Father  provides  for  his  Family.  It  is  called  Af- 
fumpiion  by  St.  Gregory  of  Nice,  againft  Apollhiaris  j  and 
by  St.  Gregory  Nazianzcn,  Or at.  42.  becaufe  the  divine 
Word  in  taking  our  Humanity,  has  not  abandoned  his 
Divinity.  St.  Bafil. ,  in  Pfalm  xxix.  calls  it  Incorporation  j 
becaufe  the  whole  Plenitude  of  the  Divinity  dwells  in 
Chrift  corporally,  according  to  St.  Paul,  Col.  ii.  St.Epipba- 

viw,  lUnf  30.  calls  it  hhumanation ,  becaufe  the  divine 
Word  has  taken  the  human  Nature.  But  the  mod  com¬ 
mon  Name  is  that  of  Incarnation  \  becaufe  that  Name  ex¬ 
press  above  all  others  the  ineffable  Love  of  God  for  us 
Wen,  in  not  thinking  it  beneath  him,  to  aflume  our  vile 
and  abjc<ft  Nature,  and  to  have  in  common  with  us,  what 
we  have  in  common  with  the  mod  defpicable  Animals. 

the  Incarnation  may  be  confidered  in  two  Manners, 
tidier  in  fieri,  i.  c.  as  it  was  to  happen  ; 
e.  as  it  lias  happened. 

1  he  Incarnation ,  confidered  in  fieri,  is  commonly  dc- 
.  > .  'h*  Atl  whereby  human  Nature  is  united  to  the  di- 
in  an  Union  of  Suppofitt/m.  It  is  (aid,  1.  An  Alt, 
etaulb  1  \\e  Incarnation  thus  confider’d,  is  a  certain  Ope- 

,,,itl()n  . «'!  ew/ivi,  and  conlcqucntly  common  to  the 
Ulllc  1  rinicy  5  whence  it  appears,  that  it  is  fomething 
Mnlitoiy,  and  fhoukl  rather  be  called  Unit  ion,  than 
'ii  ion.  2.  1 1' hereby  human  Nature  is  joined  to  the  divine 
ro  fliew  in  what  conlifts  the  Myftery  of  the  In- 
!!!u<u,ou.  3*  hi  the  Union  of  the  Suppofitum  \  to  fignify 
01  c  txPrcdy  that  the  divine  Word  has  taken  human 


-----  # 

or  in  fallo  cjje , 


Nature,-  predfely  confidered,  withotit  Perfonality  ;  where¬ 
by  it  happened,  that  there  are  two  Natures  fubfifting  in 
the  divine  Word,-  by  a  fingle  Perfonality. 

The  Incarnation  confidered  in  fallo  ejfe ,  is  commonly 
defined  the  Union  of  the  divine  JVord  with  the  human  Nd- 
ture ,  in  the  Unity  of  the  Suppofitum. 

It  is  faid  Union ,  becaufe  it  is  a  Conjunction  of  feveral 
Things,  whence  refults  an  Unity.  Of  th c  divine  Word, 
i.  e.  of  the  fecond  Perfon  of  the  bleffed  Trinity*  which 
perfects  and  terminates  entirely  the  human  Nature,  viz. 
as  to  adling  what  ffie  would  aft,  if  there  was  a  Perfona!- 
lity.  Of  the  human  Nature,  to  give  to  underftand,  that 
human  Nature  was  taken  alone,  without  its  Perfonality. 


Note ,  That  we  can  infer  from  what  has  been  above-men  - 
tion’d,  that  the  Myftery  of  the  Incarnation  confifts 
entirely  in  the  divine  Word  having  taken  the  hu¬ 
man  Nature  alone,  and  not  the  Perfonality  5  tho’  we 
muft  not  imagine,  that  when  it  is  faid  that  the  Word 
lias  been  made  Flefh,  he  has  took  the  FJefh  only* 
and  not  the  Soul ;  fince  it  is  certain,  chat  he  has 
taken  the  entire  human  Nature,  viz,  the  FJefh  and 
the  Soul. 

Note  alfo,  That  before  I  proceed  farther,  I  muft  explain 
fomc  Terms  or  Expreffions,  without  which  it  Is  i/li- 
poflible  to  underftand  all  that  I  am  to  fay  through¬ 
out  the  Courfe  of  this  Trcattfe ;  v.  gr.  I  underftand 
by  Suppofitum,  an  individual,  compleat,  and  iincom- 
municable  Subftance ;  called  Suppofitum,  either  becaufe 
fuppofed  join’d  to  Efiencc,  which  cannot  fubfift  by  it- 
felf,  nor  without  it ;  dr  becaufe  fuppofed  as  well  uni¬ 
ted  with  Accidents,  whereof  it  is  the  principal  Subjed* 
of  Inhefion,  as  to  univerfal  Subftances,  whereof  it  is 
the  principal  Subject  of  Predicate  j  as  it  appears  in  the 
Example  of  Peter.  Becaufe  there  are  in  Peter ,  fu- 
perior  and  fubftantial  Degrees ;  and  the  faille  Degrees 
are  predicated  of  Peter  *,  fince  Peter  is  a  Man,  an 
Animal,  living,  a  Body  and  a  Subftance.  By  being 
in  concrete,  an  individual,  compleat,  and  incommuni¬ 
cable  Subftance  of  an  intcllefhial  Nature*  By  theft 
it  is  cafily  inferr’d,  1.  That  five  Things  are  rdquifite 
10  coniVuutc  a  Perfon,  viz.  that  it  be  a  Subftance, 
an  imellcdual  Subftance,  individual,  compleat,  and 
icparatrly  fubfifting.  2.  T’huc  all  Accidents  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  flu:  Ratio  of  Perfon,  all  Suppofites,  which 
are  not  intellectual,  all  univerfal  Subftances,  the  Parra 
of  a  Subfiance,  either  metaphylical,  as  the  Genus  and 
Difference  •,  or  phylical,  as  the  Matter  and  Form  ; 
from  it  is  alfo  excluded  all  fubftantial  Nature,  which 
does  not  liibfift  by  icfeJIi  but  in  its  Suppofitum  1  for  as 
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fuch  it  is  not  incommunicable  to  another  as  to  its  Sup- 
pofite.  3.  What  is  Perfonality,  which  is  commonly 
called  the  laft  Complement  of  an  intellectual  Sub¬ 
ftance.  4.  What  is  Hypoftafis  and  Subfiftence, 
which  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  Term  of  a  fubftantial 
Nature,  which  perfects  it  entirely,  and  renders  it  in¬ 
communicable  to  another.  5.  That  Subfiftence,  I  Iy- 
poftafis,  Perfonality,  is  not  the  Exiftence  of  the  Sub¬ 
ftance  -9  becaufe  it’s  Exigence  is  not  like  inherent  Ac¬ 
cidents,  but  is  diftinguifhed  from  them.  Thus  theSub- 
fi  lie  nee  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  Exiftence  of  die 
Subftance,  as  it  appears  in  the  Example  of  the  Hu¬ 
manity  of  Chrift,  which  has  its  proper  and  created 
Exiftence,  though  it  wants  its  proper  Subfiftence,  and 
fubfifts  by  another.  6.  That  Subfiftence,  Hypoftafis, 
Perfonality,  is  not  an  Accident  luper-added  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  Subftance  ;  becaufe  of  a  fubftantial  Nature  and 
Subfiftence,  is  formed  a  Subftance  by  itfclf,  which 
can  be  placed  in  the  Category  of  Subftance  •,  but  ot  a 
Subftance  and  an  Accident  is  not  formed  one  by  it- 
felf,  but  only  one  by  Accident ;  therefore  it  is  clear, 
that  Subfiftence,  or  Hypoftafis,  or  Perfonality,  is  not 
an  Accident,  nor  an  Afiemblage  of  Accidents. 
Thefe  previoufly  known. 

I’ll  pafs  to  the  firft  Queftion,  which  I  propolb  to 
myfelf  on  this  important  Subjctt,  which  is,  If  the  My - 
fiery  of  the  Incarnation  can  be  proved  and  demonfir  at  ed,  ei¬ 
ther  impoffible  or  pojfible  ? 

I  anfwer  the  firflPait  of  this  Queftion,  viz.  If  it  can 
be  proved  impoffible ,  in  the  Negative  ;  fince  Demon- 
ftration  muft  be  of  Things  which  are  true  •,  but  as 
there  can  be  no  true  Principle  from  which  the  Im- 
poftibiliry  of  the  Incarnation  can  be  deduced  •,  where¬ 
as,  on  the  contrary,  the  Catholick  Faith  teaches,  that  it 
is  pofiible;  therefore  that  auguft  My  fiery  cannot  be  dc- 
wonftrated  impoffible. 

If  it  be  ob  jetted,  that  the  My  fiery  of  the  Incarnation 
can  be  demonilrated  impoffible,  fince  it  can  be  demon- 
flrated,  that  no  Nature  can  be  feparated  from  its  Hypo-  * 
llafis  and  fubfifl  ♦,  it  being  demonftrable,  that  a  Nature  is 
in  as  much  Need  of  its  Subfiftence,  for  its  Prefervation, 
as  of  its  Exiftence. 

I’ll  anfwer,  that  far  from  its  being  demonftablc,  that 
the  contrary  is  plainly  proved,  fince  it  was  in  the  Power 
of  God  to  hinder  the  Production  of  the  human  Sub¬ 
ftance,  and  fubflitute  the  Divine  in  its  Stead.  There 
is,  befides,  a  very  great  Difparity  between  Exiftence 
and  Subfiftence  ;  fince  Exiftence  is  the  firft  and  intrin- 
Tick  Modus  of  Nature,  which  makes  it  to  be  formally 
and  aft tty  extra  catifam  \  but  the  Subfiftence  docs  not 
make  the  Nature  formally  aftu ,  but  renders  it  only  in¬ 
commutable,  that  it  may  be  feparately,  and  by  itfelf,  and 
not  in  another.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Nature  can  be 
very  well  undcrllood  to  cxifl,  though  it  has  no  Hypo¬ 
ftafis,  whereby  it  is  render’d  incommutable  to  another. 

To  the  lccond  Part  of  the  Queftion,  I  anlwer,  that 
the  Myfiery  of  the  Incarnation  cannot  be  proved  and  dc- 
monflrated  pojfible ,  by  any  natural  and  pofitive  Rcafon  ; 
becaufe  the  Scripture  teaches  us  in  fcveral  Places,  that 
thisMyftcry  is  hidden  and  incnarrablc.  Ifi.  liii.  Who  can 
recount  his  Generation  ?  Which  Paflagc  muft  not  be  un- 
derftood  of  the  foie  eternal  Generation  of  the  Word, 
becaufe  the  ancient  bathers  underflood  it  likcwife  of  the 
temporal  one,  by  his  taking  the  human  Nature  ;  and 
pamculai  ly  St.  Chryfoftom ,  in  the  I  lomily  on  the  bead 
of  St.  John  Baptifl,  and  St.  Leo ,  Serin.  ».  de  naliv. 

C hr  iff. 

I  prove  iny  Anfwer  by  the  Scripture,  the  Councils, 
the  Fathers,  aiul  by  Rcafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  Matt.  xvi.  Ekflj  and  Blood  have  not 
revealed  it  to  theCy  but  my  lather,  &c. 

by  L lie  Councils,  pan  Milady  the  Eleven ih  of  -Toledo, 

1.  1.  dc  ermfetj.  fide:.  lie  Trey  nancy  of  the  Eight  (lays 
lie;  cannot  /v  d  fevered  by  our  Rcafon,  nor  proved  by  Ex¬ 
ample  \  for  if  it  could  be  dlfovcrcd  by  Rcafon ,  it  could 
not  be  marvellous  \  and  if  by  Example,  it  could  not  be 
f insular. 

by  the  Fathers,  efipecially  St.  Auguft  in,  in  his  F.pilUc 
10  Eolufum,  where  he  ipenks  thus  i  If  we  fearch  here  with 
our  Rcafon,  it  is  not  a  marvellous  Myfiery,  if  we  a/I,  for 
an  Example ,  it  is  not  J'mgnlar  j  let's  five  (omethinp 


to  God  which  is  above  ,our  Apprchenfion  ;  for  ■ 
Things  the  Reafon  of  the  Operation  is  the  Power ?  V  k 

that  operates.  ®v,'« 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  if  it  could  be  naturally  k 
and  pofitively  proved,  it  would  proceed  either 
it  could  be  known  immediately  in  itfelf  or  in  C?Ul!: 
which  is  impofilble.  Not  the  firft,  becaufe  theS  • 
ture  infinuates  the  contrary,  when  it  fays ,  that  ^ 
My  ft  cry  is  hidden  and  incnarrablc  ;  not  the  lccond  T" 
caufe  if  it  could  be  known  in  another,  it  ihould  1 
known  in  him  either  as  in  the  Caufe  or  in  the  Er feet  •  f  •  • 
cannot  be  done  in  either  of  thole  two  Manners,  and  'c 
qucntly  it  can  be  neither  proved  pofitively,  nor  drm 
ft  rate  cl.  Not  in  the  firft  Manner,  fince  there  is  notj°n‘ 
in  Nature  which  is  the  natural  Caufe  of  that  Mvfb- 
or  which  requires  naturally  its  Difpenfation  and'  q\' 
fummation.  Nor  in  the  laft,  becaufe  there  is  no 
purely  natural,  which  feems  to  have  naturally  any  ^ 
cclfary  Connexion,  with  the  Myfiery  of  the  Incarnatit' 
to  Ihcw  pofitively  that  it  is  neccfiarily  pofiible.  '  ^ 

But  notvvithftanding,  the  Myfiery  of  the  Incarnate 
can  be  proved  pofiible  again  ft  the  Jews,  He  re  ticks  a  i 
Infidels,  or  Pagans.  And  this  in  a  different  Manner 
according  to  theiy  different  Sentiments.  ’ 

To  prove  it  pofitively  againft  the  Jews,  who  are  the 
moll  obftinate  of  them  all,  though  they  live  ftil!  jn 
pettation  of  the  Accomplifhment  of  this  Myfiery.  i’jj 
make  ule  of  their  own  Arms  againft  them  •,  anti  fearch 
in  the  Old  Tcllamcnt,  which  is  their  Oracle  and  their 
Guide  in  religious  Matters,  my  ftrongeft  Proofs. 

I’ll  take  the  firft  Proof  from  Geucf  xlix.  where  Jacob 
giving  his  Blefting  to  every  one  of  his  Children  in  parti¬ 
cular,  fpeaks  in  thcle  Terms,  The  Scepter  Jhall  mi  depart 
from  Judah ,  nor  a  Lawgiver  from  between  his  Fee! 
until  Shiloh  come.  Whence  it  is  eafy  to  (hew  that  the 
Meffiah  is  come,  if  I  can  prove  that  that  Prophecy  has 
been  entirely  accompli fhed,  for  the  Jews  have  never  pre¬ 
tended  that  it  was  a  falfe  one  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
this  Prophecy  of  Jacob  has  been  accompli  (lied,  fince  it 
is  certain,  that  for  thefe  thou  fund  leven  hundred  and 
forty-three  Years  pad,  none  of  the  Hebrews  has  governed 
their  Republick  either  as  a  King,  a  Chief,  or  legitimate 
Governor ;  whereas  on  the  contrary,  they  have  always 
been  either  captive  or  vagrant  throughout  the  whole 
World.  For  don’t  wc  read  in  Jofepbus,  lib.  14.  cintf 
Jud.  Olympad.  1  14.  that  Herod  who  was  a  foreigner, 
had  been  made  King  of  the  Jews  by  the  Roman  Senate, 
fome  Time  before  the  Birtli  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chriil ? 
But  as  Herod  being  an  Idumean  born  may  be  contradicted 
with  fome  Appearance  of  Reafon,  fince  the  Scripture 
fays  nothing  of  it,  I  am  rather  of  Opinion,  that  in  this 
Place  wc  muft  take  the  Prcdidtion  of  Jacob  for  the  whole 
Judaick  Nation,  which  had  been  preferved  in  that  Tribe 
ever  lincc  the  Tranfmigration  of  Babylon,  the  other 
Tribes  having  been  deftroyed  and  difperfed.  Therefore 
the  true  Senfe  of  this  Prophecy  would  be  that  the  Jext 
fhould  continue  to  be  a  particular  People  to  have  Kings, 
Dukes,  and  Pontiffs  to  govern  them  according  to  their  cc- 
cldiallical  and  political  Laws  till  the  Birth  of  the  Mefiab,- 
Some  pretend  that  this  Prophecy  of  Jacob  ought  to  he 
interpreted  of  Ncbuchadonofor,  who  was  deprived  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Judah ,  and  not  of  the  Mcf/iab.  But  this 
cannot  be  for  fcveral  Rea fo ns ;  becaufe,  1.  Several  of 
thole  Things  faid  in  that  Place,  of  him  who  was  to  he 
lent,  can  by  no  Means  be  applied  to  Ncbuchodonofor, 

Jacob  praiies  him  who  was  to  be  lent,  and  calls  him  the 
Expectation  of  Nations.  But  who  could  believe  ill. 
Jacob  intended  to  praile  the  Dellroyer  and  Tyrant  ot 
his  People,  who  was  befides  mortally  hated  by  all  other 
Nations  ?  Likewile,  in  the  fame  Place  Mention  is  nude 
ofanAls,  and  of  the  Colt  of  an  A  Is,  of  Wine  to  wain 
Cloaihs  with,  and  oi  the  Blood  ol  the  Grape  to  wl*‘l 
the  Pallium.  But  thcle  cannot  be  undcrllood  ol  Rcbii- 
chodonofor,  nor  of  any  other  Duke  or  Prophet  UuChrily 
who,  according  to  the  Scripture,  entered  Jenfdem,  al¬ 
ternately  mounted  on  an  A  Is,  and  on  its  Colt,  and  who 
walhed  his  Cloaths  in  Blood,  when  he  died  Jbr  the  Re¬ 
demption  of  Men,  ife.  2.  Becaufe  the  Power  ol  governing 
ami  judging  the  People  of  Ifrael,  was  nor  entirely  taken 
from  the  Tribe  ol  Judah  by  Nebuc hodonojor ,  hut  ic 
mained  in  it  even  during  the  'Time  ol  the  Captivity  ot 

Babylon:  For  there  was  then  a  funreme  Council  caJIci 
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,  ,  .  ,  which  had  both  the  civil  and  ecclefiaflical 
S?!bC:  oil punifh  the  Guilty  and  abfolye  the  Inno- 
10^  che  iiabins  themfelves  are  obliged  to  confefs. 
Ceir,m^  V  cbjcaed  to  this,  that  we  have  no  greater 
r  (a  fiv  that  Chrlll*  is  come,  after  the  Scepter 
*n<f-rred  from  the  Tribe  of  Judah  to  Ilerod  ;  than 

'TJthe  Maccabees  were  in  PofiVffion  of  chat  Scepter, 
v,’lv-‘n  ‘  .|tjier  Herod  nor  the  Maccabees  were  of  the 

TC»Utof  V^^  Eerod  bcinS,a  f  oreigner,  as  already 

V'  X  m1  and  the  Maccabees  of  the  Tribe  of  Levi  ;  and 
obiervu.,  yin  that  (fie  Mejfiah  did  not  come  when 

T^mrrAvas  in  the  Hands  of  the  Maccabees ,  we  arc 

"  TiY.t  he  came  when  Herod  received  the  King- 

fdoXe Sw  fr«n  the  Rcmns. 

d°r  nnfwer  ^  that  there  is  a  great  Difference  between 

TJn-od  1  who  was  neither  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah,  nor  of 
u  P  r  the  Children  of  I  fra  el)  and  the  Maccabees , 

who  were  of  the  Tribe  o f  -Levi,  between  which  and  the 
Tribe  of  Judah  there  was  a  great  Affinity,  and  which 
befides  this  fingular  Privilege,  that  thofe  of  that 
Tribe  could  marry  in  that  of  Judah ,  which  was  forbid¬ 
den  to  all  the  other  Tribes,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  laft 
Chapter  of  Numbers. 

The  fecond  -Paffage  of  the  Old  Teftament,  which  I 
•borrow  to  prove  that  the  Mejfiah  expedit'd  by  the  Jews 
is  come,  is  taken  from  the  ninth  Chapter  of  the  Prophet 
DunkC  fot  there  the  Angel  Gabriel  foretcls  the  Coming 
of  the  Mejfiah,  after  feventy  Weeks,  which,  in  whatever 
Manner  they  be  explained,  mult  be  el ap fed  ;  whence  it 

follows ,  that  the  Chrift,  promifed  in  that  Place  to  the 
prophet  by  the  Angel,  is.  come.  The  Words  of  the 
Prophet  Demid  arc  thefe.  Seventy  Weeks  are  determined 
upon  thy  People  and  upon  thy  holy  City ,  to  finijh  the  T ranf- 
grcfion,  and  to  make  an  End  of  Sins ,  and  to  make  Recon¬ 
ciliation  for  Iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  evcrlafting  Right  eouf- 
nefi,  mid  to  feal  up  the  Vifion  and  Prophecy ,  and  to  anoint 
the  mod  Holy: — Know  therefore  and  underftand ,  that 
from  the  going  forth  of  the  Commandment  to  reft  ore  and  to 
build  Jerufalem ,  unto  the  Mejfiah  the  Prince ,  Jhall  be  [even 
Weeks ;  and  threefcore  and  two  Weeks  the  Street  jhall  be 
hi  ill  again,  and  the  Walls ,  even  in  troublefome  Himes. 

1 hid  afar  threefcore  and  two  Weeks  the  Mejfiah  Jhall  be  cut 
ojfs  but  not  for  himfelf ;  and  the  People  of  the  Prince  that 
fall  come ,  Jhall  dejlroy  the  City  and  the  Sanfiuary,  and 
tbe  End  thereof  Jhall  be  with  a  Flood,  and  unto  the  End  of 
the  Wars  Deflations  are  determined,  rind  he  Jhall  confirm 
the  Covenant  with  many  for  one  Week  \  and  in  the  mid  ft  of 
the  Week ,  he  Jhall  caufe  the  Sacrifice  and  the  Oblation  to 
ceafe. 

Wc  learn  from  this  Text  of  the  Scripture,  that  He, 
mentioned  in  it  by  the  Angel,  is  the  Mejfiah  expected 
by  the  Jews  ;  which  can  be  proved  in  two  Manners, 
viz.  1.  Negatively,  (hewing,  that  all  the  Tilings  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Text  can  be  attributed  to  no  Body  elfe 
but  the  Mejfiah :  For  if  they  could  be  attributed  to  any 
Body  elfe,  it  would  be  either  to  Cyrus  King  of  Per Jm , 
or  to  Hyrcanus  the  Maccabee ,  or  to  Zero  babel,  as  lomc 
Jews  have  falfly  imagined.  But  to  none  of  thofe  three 
can  be  applied  thefe  Things  contained  in  that  Text :  Not 
\o  Cyrus,  bccaule  he  permitted  the  Temple  to  be  rebuilt, 

2  Paralip.  c.  tilt.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  laid,  that  by 
him  the  Abomination  of  Defolation  mentioned  in  the 
fc\'t,  had  been  introduced  in  the  Temple,  and  conti¬ 
nued  in  it  to  the  End  ;  nor  to  Hyrcanus,  bccaufe  under 
him  there  was  no  Abomination  of  Defolation,  and  the 
Number  of  the  feventy  Weeks  was  not  accompli flied  i 

nor  lalily,  to  Zerobabel ,  for  the  fame  Rcafons  above- 
mentioned. 

?•.  It  can  be  proved  pofirivcly,  viz.  by  (hewing,  that 
nil  this  Text  is  underftood,  ad  lit  cram,  of  the  Mejfiah, 
cvr  1  by  the  Rabins,  and  other  Doftors  of  the  Jews. 

h  may  be  objected,  that  the  End  of  the  Weeks 
wed  by  the  Angel  in  the  Prophet  Daniel,  for  the  com- 
*5  die  Mejfiah,  could  not  fall  on  that  Time.  We 
,l)'>  the  Chrift  promifed  to  the  Jews,  and  expelled 
'O’  them,  came  j  and  that  therefore  it  can  be  proved 
y)IU  1  ext,  that  the  Mejfiah  promifed  and  expelled 
7«W,  is  come.  1 

I  anlwcr,  that  fuppofc  that  by  thole  Weeks  arc  trn- 
-  Weeks  ol  Years,  /.  e. '  (even  Years  for  each 
'■dt,  ar*  they  really  arc  to  be  underftood  (ffnee  we 
UK  no  °ther  Weeks  in- the  Scripture  but  Weeks  of 


Years,  and  Weeks  of  Days;  and  the  jews  themfelves 
confefs  eafily,  that  we  are  not  to  underftand  in  this  Place 
Weeks  of  Days,  otherwife  they  would  be  obliged  to 
confefs  Jikewife,  that  the  Mejfiah  is  already  come-  it  is 
eafy  to  conclude  that  the  laft  of  thole  Weeks  of  the 
Angel,  fell  on  that  Time  Chrift  was  crucified  ;  for  thofe 
feventy  Weeks  make  up  die  Number  of  490  Years,  and 
began  the  twcnty-fecond  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Ar - 
taxerxes  Longirnantis,  fixth  Emperor  of  Perf.a  :  In  which 
was  given  that  publick  and  lblemn  Edict  obtained  by 
Nehcmiah,  for  the  Reparation  of  the  Walls  of  Jerufalem, 
and  for  which  Nehcmah  is  laid  to  have  rebuilt  the  Walls 
of  the  City*,  but  from  the  twen  ty-fecond  Year  of  Air- 
taxerxes  Longimanus ,  to  the  Time  of  the  Paffion  of  Chrift, 
whom  we  believe  the  Mejfiah  promifed  to  the  Jews , 
and  expelled  by  them  ;  there  were  about  490  Years 
elapfed  :  Therefore  it  is  evident,  that  the  feventy  Weeks 
fixed  by  the  Angel  in  Daniel,  were  accompli fhed  ;  and 
confequentJy  that  the  Chrift  that  we  believe  had  been 
promifed  to  the  Jews,  and,  we  fay,  was  killed  in  the 
Middle  of  the  laft*  of  thofe  Weeks,  and  to  whom  we 
apply  all  that  was  foretold  by  the  Angel  to  Daniel,  is 
come. 

If  I  be  afked,  why  by  thofe  Weeks  are  not  rather 
underftood  Weeks  of  Olympiads,  or  of  Jubilees ,  or  of 
Centuries  ?  Til  anfwer,  that  I  have  fatisfied  that  Que- 
flion,  when  I  have  laid,  that  neither  the  Scripture  nor  the 
Jews  11  fed  thofe  Sorts  of  Weeks ;  and  had  no  Knowledge 
but  of  Weeks,  either  of  Days,  Levit.  xii.  Num.  xxiii. 
Deut.  xvi.  or  of  Years,  where  the  Celebration  of  the 
holy  Year  of  the  Jubilee  is  mentioned:  To  A  l l  reckon 
(fays  God)  feven  Weeks  of  Tears,  i.  e.  feven  Times  feven 
Years,  which  together  make  up  forty-nine  Years,  and 
you’11  keep  the  fiftieth  Year. 

But  why  (fay  you)  are  thofe  Weeks  faid  to  have  be¬ 
gan  rather  at  Artaxerxes  than  at  Cyrus ,  who,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  Paralip.  c.  tilt,  and  Efdr.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  had  permit¬ 
ted  before  Artaxerxes,  the  Inftauration  of  the  Temple  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  it  is  not  without  Reafon  I  have  laid, 
that  thofe  Weeks  began  in  Artaxerxes  and  not  in  Cyrus, 
or  even  Darius's  Time  ;  fince  the  Angel 
quoted  Place  of  Daniel  infmuates,  that 
when  there  will  be  an  Edilt  for  rebuilding 
Jerufalem,  and  not  when  there  would  be 
repairing  the  Temple  ;  which  EdiU  for  repairing  the 
City  of  Jerufalem  and  rebuilding  its  Walls,  was  given  by 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  not  by  Cyrus ,  who  only  permitted 
that  the  Temple  fhould  be  rebuilt;  which  is  eafily  con¬ 
firmed  by  thefe  Words  of  the  Angel  in  the  Paflage  above 
quoted.  The  Street  Jhall  be  built  again ,  and  the  Walls, 
even  in  troublefome  Times  ;  for  whether  thole  troubic- 
fome  Times  be  underftood  of  the  great  Afllillion  of  the 
People,  or  of  the  Shortnefs  of  Time,  they  very  well 
become  the  Time  of  Nehemiah ,  who  obtained  from 
Artaxerxes  the  Liberty  to  rebuild  Jerufalem  ;  for  while 
he  was  rebuilding  the  Walls,  the  Incurfions  of  the  Ene¬ 
mies  were  fo  frequent,  that  the  Workmen  were  obliged 
to  work  with  one  Hand,  and  have  their  Sword  in  the 
other ;  as  it  appears  Efd.  lib.  2.  c.  6.  where  vve  read 
likewife,  that  the  Walls  were  pcrfedlcd  in  a  very  fhorc 
Time,  viz.  in  the  Space  of  about  fifty  Days. 

All  this  I  have  faid  of  the  feventy  Weeks  of  Daniel,  viz. 
that  they  began  at  the  twcnty-fecond  Year  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus ,  and  ended  at  the  Paffion  of  Chrift,  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Number  of  Olympiads  being  conformable  to 
my  Suppuration  :  For  between  the  twentieth  Year  of 
Artaxerxes  and  the  Pafiion  of  Chrift  there  are  a  hundred 
and  twenty-two  Olympiads ,  which  are  equivalent  to 
feventy  Weeks  of  Years  ;  therefore  the  twenty- fecond 
Year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  falls  on  the  eighty -fir ft 
Olympiad,  and  the  Paffion  of  Chrift  on  the  two  hundred 
and  third  Olympiad.  Obferving  however  that  the  twen¬ 
tieth  Year  ought  not  to  be  reckon’d  from  the  Time 
Artaxerxes  began  to  reign  alone,  at  his  Father’s  Death  ; 
but  from  the  Time  he  was  proclaimed  King  while  his  ba¬ 
ther  was  yet  living. 

Jf  it  be  objected  that  before  Artaxerxes  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Jews  had  returned  into  their  Countny,  and  built 
Ionic  Houles  ;  which  is  a  Sign  that  the  Edict  mentioned 
in  the  Prophet  Daniel  is  not  of  xtr taxerxes :  Pll  anfwer, 
that  it  is  very  true,  that  before  Artaxerxes  fomeJVttM  had 
returned  into  their  own  Country,  and  even  but  It  Ionic 

Ppp  HuUlb'J, 
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feme  Hoiiks,  but  thofe  Iloufcs  were  but  a  Heap  of 
Scones  laid  upon  one  another  in  Hade,  and  without  any 
Order,  To  that  they  could  not  properly  be  laid  to  have  re¬ 
built  the  City,  fincc  they  had  not  re-edified  the  Walls 
and  Towers  to  flicker  them  dives  again  It  the  Infults  of 
their  Enemies  ;  as  Nebemiab  did  by  the  Authority  of 
Artaxerxes. 

The  third  Place  of  the  Scripture,  whereby  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  MeJJiah  expeded  by  the  Jews  is  come, 
is  taken  from  the  fecund  Chapter  of  the  Prophet  llaggai. 
Yet  once  it  is  a  lit  tie  while  (fays  the  Lord)  and  I  will  Jhake 
the  Heavens  and  the  Earth ,  and  the  Sea  and  the  dry  Land. 
And  I  Will  Jhake  all  Nations ,  and  the  Defire  of  all  Na¬ 
tions  /ball  conic ,  and  I  will  fill  this  Hoiifi  with  more  Glory 
than  the  first  was.  There  is  no  doubt  cf  this  Place  be¬ 
ing  imdcrltood  of  the  coming  of  the  Mejfwh  \  and  as 
there  the  Mfijiah  is  laid  to  come  after  a  little  Time,  it 
follows  hence,  that  he  is  really  come  a  long  while  ago; 
fincc  tlu re  arc  more  than  two  hundred  Years  claplcd 
From  the  Time  o f  llaggai  to  ouis  :  For  lrom  that  Pallagu. 
it  cafily  appears  that  he  was  to  conic,  and  is  really  come 
after  a  little  Time  ;  that  he  was  to  come  while  the 
Temple  was  yet  Handing,  othenviU*  what  is  laid  in  that 
Paliage  could  not  be  true,  viz.  that  the  Glory  of  the 
Jcconu  Temple  would  be  greater  than  that  of  the  firlt. 
flue  it  is  certain,  that  that  fccond  'Temple  which  was 
built  after  the  Captivity  of  Babylon ,  was  deflroy’d  levcral 
Centuries  afterwards ;  therefor,  l£c. 

The  fourth  Paflage  of  the  Scripture,  whereby  it  can 
be  proved  that  the  MeJJiah  promifed  to  the  Jews,  and 
expeded  by  them  is  come,  is  taken  from  the  third 
Chapter  of  Maine  hi,  where  we  read  thefe  Words,  Be¬ 
hold  I  will  find  my  Meffnger,  and  he  Jhall  prepare  the 
IV ay  before  me  ;  and  the  Lord  whom  yen  feck,  ford/  fuddenly 
come  to  his  Temple,  even  the  Mejf eager  of  the  Covenant 
whom  you  delight  in.  I  prove  that  this  Place  relates  to 
the  Coming  of  the  Mcjfiah ,  either  becaule  mention  is 
made  in  it  of  his  Prccurfor,  who  is  call’d  Mefienger,  be¬ 
caule  lie  was  really  the  Mefienger  of  Chrift,  as  it  ap- 


MelMfedecb ,  who  according  to  GeneJ.  xiv.  offered  Bread 
and  Wine,  is  read  accomplilhed,  Matt,  xxvi  3 

“•  //“'xliii'  “d  “d 

16.  His  magnificent  Refurredion,  foretold  lie  tea  v 
and  xm.  is  found  accomplilhed,  Matt,  xxviii.  Mark  ,  '-' 
Luke  xxiv.  John  xx.  XVl ■ 

D/.7-  H,S  glonous  and  triumphant  Afcenfion,  forct0u 
Pfiilm  Jxvm.  is  found  accomplilhed,  Mark xvi  L 

18.  There  is  an  infiniteNumberof Prophecies  in  the  ni . 
Teflament  ot  the  promiled  Mejfmh ,  which  we  read 
comphfliccl  m  die  New,  in  the  Peribn  of  Chrift  wh 
we  believe  to  be  that  Mejftab  promifed  to  the  A 
liven  Jofepbus  himfelt  mentions  thofe  Things  whirl, 
faicl  ot  Jefus  Christ,  lib.  r  8 .  antiq.  jud.  c.  5.  wjlcre  ,rp 
recounts  feveral  of  the  Miracles  of  Jefus  Christ  wj.:  , 
we  employ  to  prove  his  Divinity,  and  which  the  %■ 

couid  not  confider  as  Prodigies,  v.  gr.  the  Reiurredn, 
of  Lazarus .  ,un 

It  may  be  obj cited  that  the  MeJJiah  promifed  to  rh 
Jews,  was  to  deliver  them  from  Servitude,  which  S  C 
not  happened  yet  ;  and  therefore  is  a  Mark  that 
MeJJiah  is  not  yet  come.  thc 

I  anfwer  this  by  a  Diftindion,  viz.  that  he  was  code 
liver  them  from  the  Servitude  of  Sin,  of  Death,  and  of 

eternal  Damnation  ;  but  not  from  the  Servitude  cf 
Princes. 

Another  Objection  is,  that  the  Coining  of  the  MeJJiah 
was  to  be  magnificent  and  glorious,  according  to  the  Pro¬ 
phecies  ;  whereas  that  of  Jefus  Chrift  was  very  mean 
being  born  in  a  Stable,  and  in  want  of  all  Things’ 
therefore  he  is  not  the  MeJJiah  promifed  to  the  Jews.  ’ 

I  anfwer,  that  the  fecond  Coming  cf  Jefus  Christ 
mentioned  Matt.  xxv.  is  to  be  magnificent,  but  not  the 
firft  ;  fincc  he  is  come  rather  to  be  judged  and  fuffer, 
than  to  judge. 


Note,  That  we  are  to  prove  next  the  Exigence  of  the 
Myftery  of  the  Incarnation  againft  the  Hereticks,  in 

pears  from  thc  fir  it  of  St.  John,  Chapter  fecond  ;  or  "  ”/1[  ™ke  f  the  Old  and  New  Tcfta- 

bccaufc  Jefus  Chrift  came  to  thc  Temple  of  Jerufalem  for  cn  ’  ^ce  £  Jfi ;  anc*  tkerc  arc  m 

...  it  .  a  .a  _ iT.di.r_  -kJa.N..  j  a  great  Number  of  Pafiages  which  prove  thc  Truth  of 

the  Incarnation ,  as  its  having  been  actually  accom- 

plifhcd  ;  but  as  I  have  already  employ’d  againft ‘the 

Jews  all  the  Proofs  the  Old  Teftamenc  could  furnilh 

me  with  ;  to  avoid  a  Repetition  I’ll  content  myfelf 

with  making  ufe  in  this  Place  of  thofe  taken  from  the 

New  Teftament. 


thc  fir  It  lime,  the  fortieth  Day  after  his  Nativity  ;  and 
thc  fccond  when  lie  was  twelve  Years  of  Age,  viz.  when 
he  was  found  by  his  Parents  difputing  with  the  Scribes 
and  Doctors  of  the  Law. 

This  Coming  is  confirmed  by  all  thefe  Pafiages  and 
Oracles  of  the  Prophets,  which  have  been  accomplifhed 
in  Chrift,  whom  we  believe  to  be  the  MeJJiah  promiled 
to  the  Jews  and  expeded  by  them.  For, 

1.  His  Origin  and  Birth  from  the  Race  of  David , 
and  from  the  Root  o f  JcJJe,  was  foretold  Ifa.  xi.  and  wc 
read  PJahn  cxxxii.  that  fuch  Prophecy  has  been  accom¬ 
plifhed. 

2.  His  Nativity  was  foretold  Ifa.v i.  anti  we  read  it 
was  accomplilhed  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  Matt.  i. 

3.  The  Adoration  of  thc  Magi  or  Kings,  concluded 
by  a  Star,  was  foretold  Ifa.  lx.  and  is  found  accomplifli- 
ed,  Matt.  ii. 

4.  The  Name  of  Nazar  cue,  which  had  been  foretold, 

is  found  accomplilhed,  Matt.  ii. 

The  Coming  of  the  Precurlbr  foretold,  Ifa.  xl.  is 

lecn  accomplilhed,  Matt.  iii. 

6.  The  Minilby  of  the  Angels  foretold,  Pfiilm  xc i.  is 

lead  accomplilhed.  Matt.  iv. 

7.  llis  Converliuion  in  Galilee  foretold,  Jfa.  ix.  is  read 
accomplilhed,  Alatt.  iv. 

5.  The  Vocation  of  his  Difciplcs  foretold,  Ifa.  viii.  is 
lien  accomplilhed,  Mutt.  x. 

().  T  he  Operation  of  his  Miracles  foretold,  Ifa.  xxxv. 
is  found  accomplilhed,  Matt .  xi.  and  elfewhero. 

10.  1  li*.  meek  and  modclt  Conduct  foretold,  Ifa.  xlii. 
is  lecn  accomplilhed.  Matt.  xii. 

1  1.  Ills  parabolical  Learning,  or  Manner  of  teaching 
in  Parabhs  foretold,  If  aim  Ixxviii.  is  read  accomplilhed. 
Matt .  xii i. 

i  Mis  groat  Beneficence  in  feeding  the  People, 
foretold  Ivzek.  xxxiv.  is  read  accomplilhed,  Matt.  xiv. 

1  I  1  is  IVuflatiun  of  Hyponily  and  bad  Dodlrine, 
foretold,  Ifa .  xi.  is  read  accomplilhed.  Matt.  xv. 

i.p  The  In  Hi  tin  ion  of  the  Angull  Sacrament  of  his 
precious  Body  and  Blood,  foretold,  Pfahn  cx.  in  thele 
Words,  I  ho u  art  a  Priest  for  ever  after  thc  Order  of 


We  read  exprefiy  in  the  firft  Chapter  of  the  Gofpel 
of  St.  John,  that  thc  Word  has  been  made  Flcfi ;  and 
lower  in  the  fame  Chapter,  The  only  begotten  Son,  who  is 
in  the  Bofom  of  the  Father ,  he  hath  declared  him.  And 
it  is  Icandalous  and  ridiculous  to  fay,  either  that  Chrift  is 
not  a  true  God,  or  not  a  true  Man  ;  fince  nothing  is  more 
exprefs  and  clear  in  the  Scripture,  than  both  his  Divinity 
and  Humanity. 

That  Chrift  is  a  true  God  appears  from  the  Beginning 
of  thc  firft  Chapter  of  thc  Gofpel  of  St.  John  already 
quoted  ;  In  the  Beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  //W 
was  with  God ,  and  thc  Word  was  God. 

His  being  a  true  Man  appears  likewife  from  thefe  '1  exts, 
John  viii.  But  now  you  fiek  to  kill  me,  a  Man  that  bus 
told  you  the  Truth.  And  chap.  x.  For  a  good  Work  set 
ft  one  thee  not,  but  for  Blafphemy ,  and  bccaufc  that  thou  being 
a  Man  makes  thy j elf  God.  And  to  the  I  hi  lip  Jons, 
chap.  ii.  Who  being  in  thc  Form  of  God  thought  it  no 
Robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ;  but  made  hinfefi  of  no  Repu¬ 
tation,  and  took  upon  him  thc  Form  of  a  Servant,  and  vea 
made  in  thc  Likenefs  of  Men  ;  and  being  found  in  hifion 
as  a  Man,  he  humbled  him f elf,  and  became  obedient  unit 
Death ,  &c.  If  he  was  not  a  Man  and  had  noldelh,  lie 
could  not  have  died. 

Laltly,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  is  evident  Iron: 
Matt.  xvi.  Thou  art  Chrift  the  Son  of  thc  living  Col 
Luke  i.  Therefore  alfo,  that  holy  Thing  which  frail  be  ben 
of  thee  fisall  be  called  thc  Son  of  God.  John  xx.  But  the 
are  written  that  you  might  believe  that  Jtjus  Christ  is 
Son  of  God. 

This  is  confirmed,  i.  By  thc  Authority  of  the  antun* 
Bifiiops  of  Rome,  particularly  by  Pope  pig ilitis>  -• 
coni.  Etiiych.  where  explaining  thele  Words  ol  the  Apo 
file  to  the  Philippi  a  ns,  already  quoted,  iVbo  being  t»fi^ 
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P  0f  God ,  thought  it  7io  Robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ; 
Z  Jk  upon  him  the  Form  of  °  Servant,  &c  /peaks 


like  Argument.  That  mtift  be  eftccmed  poffible,  by 

hit  took  «P°n  """  ‘7  -J  natural  Reafon,  and  in  the  Judgment  of  prudent  Per- 

rhus  It  it  frpnfmg  tbatfome  are  afraid  to  fay  that  there  Tons,  which  cannot  be  refuted  by  any  oppofite  Reafon  • 

.71^  0  *  '  *  _  1  .  ...  1  nor  impofllbJe ;  but  the  /»* 

carnation  of  the  divine  Word  is  To  ;  therefore  it  mull  be 
vnrdics  mnnen  jii  y  "  ^  iit-iiunuo  elteemed  poffible. 

uAthematized,  who  believes  that  the  bleffed  Virgin  *7- .  rr  ,  . 

//ft,  mil  the  Mother  of  a  Man ,  and  not  of  God ;  ^  ’  Thac  of  fcveral  Arguments  width  may  be  ufed  to 

Marv  u  m  „  ..  .  J  •  prope  theA5y?fry  of  the  Incarnation  to  the  Pagans  the 

following  are  the  moll  common.  °  ’ 

„,Tkc  ^rSumer)t  is  taken  from  the  Miracles  of 
t-hrilt,  rclated  only  in  the  Gofpe],  in  which  the  Pa¬ 
gans  have  no  Faith  ;  but  Jikewife  in  their  own  Hiflories  - 
hnce  Plutarch,  and  feveral  other  Pagan  Hiftorians,  take 
Foncc,  that  Chrift  at  his  coming  into  the  World,  had 
filencd  the  Oracles  of  their  Gods.  Phlegon,  the  Chro¬ 
nology,  and  Freedman  of  the  Emperor  Adrian ,  lib.  i , 
de  temp  mentions  that  extraordinary  Eclipfe,  which 
happen  d  at  Chnft’s  Death  upon  the  Crofs  -/and  which 

dTuolnl rchL"  Ap0l°Setick=  W3S  aIfo  ^-ted  in 

The  fecond  Argument  is  taken  from  the  Manner 
whereby  the  whole  World  was  converted  to  Chriftianity- 
which  1S  alio  a  Miracle ;  fince  it  was  not  done  by  Force 
of  Arms,  nor  by  the  wifefl  and  moll  powerful ,  but  only 
by  twelve  Men  of  no  Reputation,  rnoft  of  them  Fifher- 
men  ;  and  that  not  by  Careffes,  Flattery,  or  Promifes 

fofI?on°ur>Jreferments,  £*.  but  rather  by  pcrliiadine 
to  abandon  Friends,  Parents,  Relations,  to  defpife  Plea! 
fire.  Riches  and  Honours;  to  profefs  Poverty,  Cha- 

!ify’  Z,!7’  f°.  fllffcr  the  Sr«tefl  Injuries  with  Pa- 
“yCe,an  O  RefiS™>on,  t0  do  §ood  to  our  Enemies,  to  a- 
void  all  Sorts  of  Sms  ;  as  Plmy,  who  was  a  Pa^an  Au¬ 
thor,  wttneffes  it,  Lib.  xo.  EpiSl.  97.  to  the  Emperor 

be  inferred,  that  it  belonged  to  God  alone,  to  ufe  thofe 
difficult  and  extraordinary  Means  for  the  Converfion 

Univtrfe.  ^  °f  3  Nat'°n  °nly’  but  °f  the  whok 

formld  tofrChHr|UmHnt  If-  faken,  from  what  has  been 

foretold  of  Chrift:,  and  which  we  know  to  have  been  in 
Part  accomplifhed  :  But  all  thofe  Things  could  neither 
be  forefeen  nor  foretold  but  by  God  himfelf,  viz  the 
Devaluation  of  Jerufalem ,  the  entire  Ruin  of  the  Tem- 
ple,  the  frequent  Captivities,  and  innumerable  Calami¬ 
ties  of  the  Jews  the  Predication  of  the  Gofpel  through¬ 
out  the  whole  World,  £*.  therefore,  GV.  S 

The  fourth  Argument  is  taken  from  the  infinite 
Number  of  Martyrs,  of  all  Ages,  Sexes,  and  Condi- . 

Chrift  a  maiZell0US  ConftantT>  have  confeffed 

C  .pi  a™dft  the  !n°f  excruciating  Torments. 

the  Sybils  "  ArgUmCnt  ls  takcn  from  the  Prcdiftions  of 

Having  thus  proved  the  Poffibility  of  the  Incarnation 
of  the  divine  Word,  both  pofitively  and  negatively, 
V1Z:  positively  againfl  the  Jews  and  Hereticks,  and  ne- 
wnwly  wamft  the  Infidels ;  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Ncccffuy  of 
that  Myjiery,  afking  firf.  If  the  Creation  of  the  World 
being  ftppofed  the  Incarnation  of  the  fecond  Perfon  of  the 
b  effed  Trinity  had  been  abfolutc/y  necejary,  though  Adam 
had  not  fumed.  Which  Qiidlion  is  to  beanfwered  in  the 
Negative  •,  againfl  Lullitis,  who  maintain’d  that  after 
fhc  Creadon  of  the  World,  the  Incarnation  had  been 
abioJiKcJy  ncccfiary,  tho’  Adam  had  never  finned. 

I  prove  my  Negative,  by  obferving,  that  there  is  no 
ncccliary  Conn  edit  on  between  the  Creation  of  the  World, 
and  the  Incarnation ,  fincc  both  depend  of  the  divine 
Will,  and  we  do  not  find  in  any  Place  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  that  the  World  had  not  been  decreed  and  crea¬ 
ted,  unlcfs  the  Word  had  been  incarnated.  When  as  it 
may  be  (aid,  on  the  contrary,  that  though  the  Myftery 
o!  the  Incarnation  had  never  been  accomplifhed,  the 
World,  notwith /landing,  had  been  perfett  naturally, 

/.  e.  had  Iiad  all  the  Per/ e& ions  both  eflcntial  and  acci¬ 
dental  due  to  it. 


tiV0  Matures  in  Chnit,  when  raui  jays  that  there 
It  two  Form.  And  St.  Leo,  Epifi.  97.  to  Leo  Auguftus, 

*  reftes  himfelf  in  thefe  Words,  Therefore  let  Neftorius 

.1  mho  believes  that  the  hfoflpJ  Vi-rain 

Mirv  it  onl)'  svxvwqi  ^  nu>  UJ  KJUU  ; 

•  7 1'1'V  thereby  one  Perfon  of  the  Humanity ,  and  another  of 

Ik  Divinity.  And  Jikewife  St.  Gregory,  lib.  8.  moral. 
delivers  himfelf  on  that  Subject,  in  this  fublime  Manner. 
fjo-zv  could  that  fame  Chrift  'be  other  from  the  Father ,  and 
l tier  from  the  Mother  ?  He  is  not  other  from  the  Father , 
nor  other  from  the  Mother  5  but  is  eternal  from  the  Father , 
and  temporal  from  the  Mother  ;  he  who  has  made,  and  he 
who  has  been  made:  He  himfelf  the  Author  of  the  Work, 
and  himfelf  the  Work  of  the  Author  ;  remaining  one  from 
both  and  in  both  Natures,  without  being  confufed  by  the 
Union  of  the  two  Natures,  or  made  two  by  their  Bi- 

ftintiion. 

2.  The  fame  Sentiment  is  confirm’d,  Jikewife,  by  the 
Councils,  particularly  that  general  one  of  Chalcedon ,  af- 
fcmbleci  again /l  Eutyches.  In  the  fir  ft:  Adtion  thereof, 

Anathema  is  fulminated  again (l  thofe  who  fhould  fay, 
that  there  is  but  one  Nature  in  Chrift:,  reful ting  from  the 
divine  and  the  human.  Whence  the  Fathers  of  die 
Council  profefi,  that  they  believe,  that  the  fame  Lord 
J  efts  Christ,  is  as  perfect  in  his  Humanity,  as  he  is  in 
his  Divinity,  that  lie  is  truly  God  and  truly  Man,  &V. 

By  that  of  Epbefus ,  where  Neftorius  was  condemned, 
and  jikewife  by  the  fecond  of  Conjlantinople ,  can.  q. 

Who  fever,  fay  the  Fathers  of  the  Council,  endeavours 
to  introduce  in  the  Myjiery  of  Chrift ,  two  Subfift cnees,  or 
two  Perfons,  let  him  be  Anathema. 

Note ,  That  though  the  Pofiibility  of  the  Myftery  of  the 
Incarnation,  can  be  proved  pofitively,  by  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  againfl  the  Jews  and  Hereticks,  becaufe  the 
Jews  and  Hereticks  admit  the  Scripture  ;  it  cannot 
be  proved  thus  againfl:  the  Pagans,  who  rejefl  both  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament  as  fabulous;  therefore  it 
cannot  be  proved  againfl  them  but  negatively,  Viz. 
by  refolving  the  Arguments,  whereby  they  endea¬ 
vour  to  /hew  the  Impofiibility  of  that  Myftery; 
therefore  there  is  another  Manner  to  attack  them  ; 
which  is  as  follows  : 

1*  Several  Abfurdities,  Impieties,  and  the  Ridicule 
of  their  falfe  Religion,  and  faife  Worfhip,  muft  be 
Hewn  them,  to  excite  within  them  fome  Scru¬ 
ples,  and  Doubts  about  that  Religion.  The  better  to 
luccccd  therein,  it  muft  be  expofed  to  them,  that  an  Idol 
is  nothing  but  a  Piece  of  Wood,  of  Stone,  or  the  like, 
without  Life  ;  and.  though  made  with  Eyes,  and  Ears, 
can  neither  fee  not*  hear.  But  what  if  they  were  to  anfwcr, 
that  they  do  not  refpedl  that  Stone  or  Wood,  but  only 
die  Pcrions  reprefen ted  thereby,  viz.  Jupiter,  Mars, 

r  ■  l  hen  they  muft  be  anfwcrcd,  that  thofe  Per- 
/ons  arc  unworthy  of  that  Worfliip,  which  is  only 
uc*  to  the  true  God;  fincc  they  were  once  but  mere 
Jen,  who  had  no  Divinity  at  all :  But  on  the  contrary, 
cvcraJ  0/  them  had  abandoned  themfelvcs  to  an  infi¬ 
nite  Number  of  Diforders,  and  Crimes,  v.  g.  to  Theft, 

,‘u^5ry»  and  the  like  ;  and  what  is  worfc 
1  >  kweral  of  them  had  approved,  and  give  a  Sanc- 

j'vjl t0  th°k*  Crimes ;  as  is  plainly  feen  in  all  the  Pagan 

ones.  Adding  thus  with  them,  they  may  be  ren- 

ciet  more  docile,  and  more  foJlicitous  of  their  Sal- 
v*uion. 

Finn  )lhcni thc,  ?agans  bcgin  to  doilbc  oi'  their  Reli- 
the  lVlJnLn  rhC^bcg,n’  Jikcwilc*  t0  bc  capable  to  hear 
,J(x .1 1  crt.cs  5)llrs»  and  the  Dogma’s  which  arc  pro- 

n\  rhnn  f|t  lCoV  w?vin.6  Prcv,ol,ny  inlinuated  and  flicw- 
All  n„r  MlLnC  !ll(banity  is  ^rcc  from  Idolatry  and  Error, 
to  {L.m  lcr,l's  and  dogma’s  are  not  to  be  propo/ed 

afterwards  thnfi  S|  °nIy  ^  moft>cflcntial  ones,  and 

Myllci y  of  theT,dniiva,'r^^nt:a,>  ^  tllc  ^'hc  ncxc  Qucftion  is>  the  Sin  of  Man  btin%fnp- 

lieil<  ami  this  btrVfcJL  °!  thcJ',a,T’m-  Hj'  Jf /ft  Incarnation  was  nectary  to  reameik  brn 

with  God ? 


lion .  ,  •  ,  * . /  »  min  01  me  mcarna- 

««l  good  l)irpofitione,CtS’  aCCOrdi"S  C"  thcir  CalJ:lci^’ 

tluu  o'f  liw1'  T  Myllcry  is  t0  bc  propofed  to  them,  v.  r. 

m  probable"  ic  muft  he  propofed  to  them, 

>  dgrecahle  to  i'ruth,  by  this  or  the  like 


Note,  Previoufiy  to  my  AnAver,  that  fomething  may  he 
laid  ncccliary  to  another,  in  two  Manners,  i.  Simply, 
and  abfolutely.  z.  Secundum  quid,  which  Diftinfliun 

1  I  have 
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1  have  explain’d  in  my  Treatife  of  God's  Attributes, 

The fc  pre-obierv’d, 

I  fay,  that  the  Sin  or  Fall  of  Man  being  fuppofed,  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Word,  or  any  other  hypoftatica!  Union, 
was  not  abfolutely  neceffary,  to  reconcile  Man  with  God, 
and  repti;  that  Fault.  Becaufc  God  could  cither  refufe  to 
fuccour  Man  fallen,  or  if  he  was  willing  to  affiil  him,  he 
could  have  procured  a  Reconciliation,  other  wife  than  by 
Means  of  the  hypoftatica!  Union,  v.  g.  by  an  Act  of  a 
perfect  Contrition,  or  Love  of  God  above  all  Things. 
'The  full  Part  of  my  An  Aver,  viz.  that  God  could,  if 
he  would,  have  replied  his  A  Alliance  to  Man  fallen,  is 
confirmed  by  St.  / iugujlin ,  lib.  dc  nat.  id  gnat.  c.  5. 
T/jl’  • whole  2'Iafs,  lays  lie,  defirves  P uni 'foment ,  and  if  all 
were  co  1  denned  lo  eternal  "Damnation,  they  could  not  be  tin - 
jujlly  condemned.  The  fecund  Tart  is  alio  Hip  ported  with 
the  Authority  oi  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Oral.  9.  in  thefe 
Terms,  But  the  Saviour  has  done  this ,  that's  to  fay ,  has 
look  the  Form  of  a  Servant,  though,  as  God ,  he  could  five 
by  bis  file  trill  \  as  he  has  formed  all  Things  by  his  foie 
Corn: v. and.  Whence  it  is  not  furp  riling,  if  the  Manner 
of  operating  the  Reparation  of  the  human  Race,  is  not 
attributed  in  the  Scripture  to  NeceUity,  at  lead:  an  ab- 
iolutc  one,  but  to  Charity  and  Mercy,  according  to  this. 
Tit.  iii.  He  has  faved  us  according  to  his  Mercy .  Anti 
John  iii.  He  has  thus  loved  the  World  as  to  give  bis  only 
Son.  A  Ben  el  it,  thus  granted,  fuppofes  in  him  who 
grants  it,  a  Liberty  of  granting  it. 

For  a  Hill  Ibronger  Confirmation  of  s  this  Sentiment, 

I  fay,  that  ii  the  Incarnation ,  or  any  other  hypoftatica! 
Union,  had  been  abfolutely  neccflary ;  it  had  been  to 
the  iitmofb  iKxcflary,  in  order  to  fatisfy  to  God,  to  the 
greatelb  Rigour  of  Jullicc  •,  which  exadl  Satisfaction  was 
not  abfolutely  neceifary  lor  the  Reconciliation  of  Man 
with  God,  lince  God,  who  is  ablolute  Mailer,  and  lo¬ 
ve  reign  Judge  of  all  the  Creatures,  could  forgive  the 
whole  Fault  graruitely,  and  relinquilh  his  Right  of  Pu- 
nifhmcnt ;  efpicially  if  fome  Repentance  be  fuppofed 
on  Man’s  Side.  Notwithftanding  what  fome  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers  lay,  that  Man  could  not  have  been  otherwife  deli¬ 
vered  than  by  the  Incarnation  \  for  they  only  underftand 
it  in  that  Sen  Ac,  and  to  that  End,  that  there  fhould  be  a 
rigorous  and  perfedt  Satisfaction  ;  and  not  all  Sorts  of 
Reparation  whuefoever.  Add,  that  others  of  the  hoJy 
Fathers  fay  plainly,  that  God  could  have  operated  the 
Reparation  of  Man  otherwife  than  by  the  Incarnation  ; 
particularly  St.  Augnfiin,  lib.  de  agon.  Christ,  c.  1.  where 
lie  fp calcs  thus  j  Thofi  are  Fools  that  fay ,  that  the  divine 
l Ford  would  not  have  faved  ns ,  otherwife  than  by  taking 
the  human  Natto  c,  and  being  born  of  a  Woman ,  and  for 
us  Men  to  ’whom  we  fay ,  that  he  could  certainly  do  it : 
But  if  he  had  ailed  othenvije ,  that  had  likewife  been  difi 
p leafing  to  your  Folly.  And  Sc.  Gregory ,  lib.  20.  moral, 
c.  26.  Though  God  could  fuccour  us  without  dying ,  he 
would,  no  twit  hjl  a  tiding,  fuccour  us  in  dying. 

But,  however,  though  the  Incarnation  was  not  abfo¬ 
lutely  neceifary,  it  was  notwithftanding  neceifary,  fee  un¬ 
dim  quid ,  i.  e.  very  convenient  ;  which  I  prove  by  the 
Fathers  and  by  Rcafon. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguftin ,  lib.  3.  de 
Iriuih  c.  10.  where  he  J'pcaks  thus;  Let  us  fiew  that 
Grd,  to  whofc  Power  all  Things  are  equally  fubjetl ,  had 
o/i\r  /offiblc  /Means  to  five  us  \  but  there  whs  no  other 
more  proper  to  cure  our  Infirmity. 

By  Rtv.ftm,  heeaufe  the  Incarnation  has  render’d  us 
the  Road  to  Salvation,  and  to  the  eternal  Beatitude  very 
eafy  >  which  Road  we  fhould  follow  by  the  Pradice  of 
all  Virtues,  and  by  avoiding  Evil  and  doing  Good,  in 
which  we  are  mai velloufty  aflifted  by  the  hypolladcal 
Union  ■,  as  it  will  appear  by  the  Induction.  For, 

1 .  Nothing  is  dearer,  as  to  the  Brattice  of  Faith  \  be- 
rauie  a  Man  may  be  calily  perfuaded  to  believe,  that 
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As  to  the  P rati  tee  of  Hope ,  it  is  apparent  enough  *, 
lince  by  the  Benefit  of  the  Incarnation ,  we  have  a  Me¬ 


diator  between  us  and  God  ;  whom  we  l-nnw  k 
be  the  Objedt  of  our  Beatitude  ;  as  St  ^  to 

thmg  was  more  neceffary  to  Jlrengthen  our  Hope  n  V 
fiew  us  bow  much  God  has  loved  us  ;  and  JS  mi !° 
l  roof  can  any  Body  define  of  it,  than  that  the  Son  ffP, 
has  not  thought  it  beneath  him  to  take  our  Nature  t  a 
lib  11.de  civil,  c.  2.  he  expreffes  himlelf  in  thd~T„  "d 
If  there  be  a  middle  Way  between  him  that  a  Spirts  m  T',' 
Thing  he  afpires  at,  there  is  Hope  of  prdliHnl  ffi: 
there  be  none,  and  one  is  ignorant  -which  Way  to  Ln .  ,  ’/ 
needlcfs  to  know  where  he  is  to  go.  '*  1  u 

3.  As  to  the  Practice  of  Charity,  the  Thing  is  III.. 
very  apparent :  For  nothing  is  more  capable  ’  to  3 
Men  to  the  Love  of  God;  than  to  know,  that  T'\ 
thus  loved  the  World,  as  lo  give  his  only  Son  Wl 

St.  Augufim,  lib.  dc  catechif.  rudibus,  c.  4.  lb-re  is  T 
he,  no  greater  Invitation  to  love,  than  to  be  prove, La? 
Love ;  and  a  1-ricnd  is  too  hard-hearted,  -who  refuL  1 
return  Love  for  Love,  therefore  if  he  repented  to  lF  hi 
he  ought  not  to  refufe  loving  him  again,  after  [„ 
Mjftery  of  Love.  To  this  may  be  added,  what  St  «  “ 
mas  lays,  that  Love  conlifts  in  a  certain  Equal;, f 
and  therefore,  thole  between  whom  feems  to  b-  a  v  '' ' 
great  Inequality,  are  not  fit  to  be  united  in  lov'5' 
Whence  it  follows,  that  to  eltablilh  Love  bemf' 

God  and  Men  ;  it  was  neceifary  that  God  Ihould  f 
united  to  Man.  * 

4.  As  lo  the  Brattice  of  Good,  it  appears  clearly  •  for : 
order  that  Man  Ihould  operate  and  promote  Good,  iieiniii1 
be  free  from  the  Conlcioufnds  of  a  palt  Offence  -  b 
he  cannot  be  freed  from  it,  with  a  greater  Certaintv' 
than  by  God  made  Man  ;  lince  himfelf  had  Laid,  and  con 
firm’d  it  by  Miracle,  that  he  had  the  Power  to  remit 
Sins,  Matt.  ix.  and  fince  God  made  Man,  has  excited 
us  by  his  Example  to  operate  and  promote  Good  But 
nothing  is  more  powerful  than  the  Example  of  Chrift 
becaulc  the  greater  is  the  Goodncfs  of  a  Perfon,  the 
more  efficacioufly  are  we  induced  to  Virtue  by  Ins  Ex¬ 
ample  but  no  Goodncfs  could  be  ever  lb  mat  as"is 
that  of  Jcfus  Christ ;  therefore,  £sV. 

The  Incarnation,  is  alfo  of  a  great  Efficacy,  to  enr>ane 
us  to  avoid  Evil,  fince  by  the  Myftery  of  the  Incerm- 
tw>i  of  the  Word,  Man  knows  fo  well  the  Excellence 
and  Dignity  of  human  Nature,  as  to  be  afraid  of  duins 
any  Thing  to  difgracc  it,  according  to  St.  AugujUnJil 
de  verd  relig.  c.  16.  and  lib.  13.  detrinit.  c.  7.  ’ 

Our  next  Queltion  relating  to  the  fame  Subject  iS| 

If,  at  leaSt,  the  hypofiatical  Union  was  abfolutely  uecejnry, 

for  the  Reparation  of  the  hitman  Race  by  a  rigorous  Hath- 

fattion  or  -whether  a  pure  Man,  at  lead  a  itiSl  out, 
fufficcd fo?'  it? 

Note,  That  before  I  an  Aver  this  Queftion,  we  mini 
oblervc,  i.  That  Satis  fall  ion  may  be  confulered  in 
two  Manners,  viz.  either  in  a  wide  or  ftrifl  Senfe. 

2.  That  there  are  two  Sorts  of  Satisfactions,  one  wi¬ 
per  fell,  anil  the  other  pa  fell.  3.  That  our  Queltion 
will  be  cafily  relblvcil,  ii  we  give  the  Definition  of 
every  one  ot  the*  above-mcntioncil  Satisfactions.  I'lu'rc- 
fore  Satisfaction  taken  in  a  wide  Safe  is  a  voluntary 
Reddition  or  Return  of  an  Equivalent,  made  to  a  Credi¬ 
tor  by  a  Debtor ,  of  his  own  proper  Goods,  which  other- 
wifi  are  not  due.  It  is  laid  a  Reddition  or  Return, 
cither  to  give  to  underftand  that  it  is  an  AU  of  Jullicc, 
and  that  to  another  i  or  to  infmuate  that  it  is  fome 
body’s  Due  properly  taken,  and  lias  a  Relation  to 
fomeching  pall,  for  which  a  Compcnlation  mull  be 
made  ;  or  to  diflingmfh  it  from  a  limple  Donation, 
whereby  fomething  is  given  gratuitiy.  It  is  laid  vo¬ 
luntary,  either  becaufe  an  of  Virtue  ought  to  be 
voluntary  and  free ;  or  to  diftinguilh  it  from  a  Satis- 
fall  ion,  whereby  a  Criminal  iatisfics  for  his  Crime,  i'1 
undergoing  the  Puniftimcnt  infi idled  by  the  J iidige. 

It  is  laid  oi  an  Equivalent  ;  for  that  Reddition,  ^ 
we  have  already  obferved,  is  an  Acft  of  Jullicc,  to 
which  it  belongs  to  return  to  every  one  Ii  is  own,  aiul 
as  much  as  lias  been  taken.  It  is  laid,  made  to  a  Creditor 
by  a  Debtor ,  to  fhew  that  all  Sorts  of  voluntary  Rendi¬ 
tions  without  DiilinUion,  arc  not  a  Satis  fad  ion  •,  aid 
that  to  be  fuel)  it  mull  be  made  to  a  Creditor  by  a 

Debtor.  It  is  laid  of  Goods ,  to  inlinu.Ue  thereby, 

.  that 
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fiiat  the  Reddition  of  an  Equivalent  in  Evils,  is  not 
a  S  of  Goods  entirely  in  the  Propriety  of  the  Debtor, 

•  4  t  on  nnm  T?irrlir  Tr  uc 


‘“ilertn^Injury  than  a  Satisfaftion. 
mlalis{a£}ion,  taken  in  a  Jlricl  Senfe,  is  commonly  de¬ 
fined  a  voluntary  Rediition  of  Honour  and  Rcfpclt,  for 
the  Conpcnfation  of  an  Injury  done  to  another.  This 
Definition  is  eafily  underftood  by  what  we  have 
f'd  of  Sat  If  all  ion  taken  m  a  wide  Senfe,  from 
,a,jrh  k  differs  only,  in  that  the  Satisfaction  in  a  wide 
Senfe  is  of  Things  ;  and  this  Satisfaction,  of  Adions. 
If  I  be  afked,  whether  this  Satisfaction  in  aftriCt  Senfe , 
ufffn-s  from  Reftitution  and  Merit,  I’ll  anfwer  in  the 
Affirmative,  that  it  differs  from  Refutation ,  for  the 
Reafons  already  mentioned  •,  and  from  Merit ,  becaule 
Merit  does  not  regard  formally  the  Compenfation  of 
Offence,  but  is  ordered  towards  a  Recompenfe, 
and  tends  towards  ibme  Good  of  him  that  deferves, 
or  from  whom  he  deferves ;  making  him  from  whom 
he  deferves  Debtor  of  Merit,  according  to  the  Value 
and  Condition  of  the  meritorious  Ad  ^  which  not- 
withftanding  does  not  hinder  an  Ad  ion  from  being 
under  different  Confiderations,  both  meritorious  and 

fatisfaffory.  ^ 

A  perfect  Satisfaction ,  is  that  which  has  all  the 
Conditions  of  a  Satisfaction  taken  in  a  friCl  Senfe.  And 
an  ^perfect  Satisfaction ,  is  that  which  wants  one  or 
more  of  thofe  Conditions  ;  Tbefe  pre-obferv’d,  the  firft 
Part  of  my  Anfwer  to  the  Queftion  is, 

That  a  pure  Man ,  whether  he  he  confidered  as  aiding  hy 
the  foie  Strength  of  Nature ,  or  atting  or  fuffering,  hy  the 
Succours  of  a  ftiper  natural  Grace ,  can  fatisfy  neither  for  his 
Sins,  nor  for  thofe  of  others ,  at  leaft  of  a  perfect  Satisfac¬ 
tion.  Becaufe  a  pure  Man,  let  him  be  ever  fo  cffica- 
ciou/ly  affiflcd  by  a  fupernatural  Grace,  can  offer  nothing 
to  God  in  Satisfadion,  which  could  adequate  the  Offence 
offered  to  him  ;  the  Reafon  is,  becaufe  a  mortal  Sin  (for 
we  mean  no  other  in  this  Place)  is  in  fomc  Manner,  an 
infin%Offence  ;  but  what  can  be  offered  by  a  pure 
Minflet  the  Succours  of  a  fupernatural  Grace  be  ever  fo 
great,  remains  always  finite,  and  thus  cannot  be  equiva¬ 
lent  or  fufficient  to  repair  an  infinite  Offence ;  there¬ 
fore,  tdc. 

I  may  be  afked  why  that  Satisfaction  made  by  a  pure 
Man  be  always  finite,  and  of  a  finire  Value?  To  which 
I  anfwer,  that  the  Reafon  is,  becaufe  the  Value  of  the 
Sarisfaffion  refults  always  from  the  Perfon  who  makes 
it:  And  as  the  Perfon  of  a  pure  Man  is  always  finite, 
hence  it  is  that  the  Value  of  his  Satisfadion  be  always 
finite.  Whence  it  is  not  furprifing  il  fome  of  the  antient 
Fathers  were  of  Opinion,  that  the  hypoflatical  Union  was 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  a  perfed  Satisfadion  for  our 
Sins-,  which  is  declared  by  St.  Atiguftin,  in  Ench'tr.  10L 
No  Body  ought  to  glory  in  bis  Humanity ,  fays  he,  for  we 
could  never  have  beer,  delivered  hy  our  Mediator  Christ , 
if  be  bad  not  been  God. 

Note,  That  I  have  Paid  in  my  Anfwer,  1 .  At  lead  of  a 
perfeli  Satisfaction ,  to  in  furnace  thereby  that  a  pure 
Man,  aflillcd  by  a  fupernatural  Grace,  can  fatisfy  im¬ 
pelled  ly  for  his  Sins. 

.  l 
****** 


fhe  fccond  Part  of  my  Anfwer  is,  that  the  hypoftatica 

iniou  was  f  m ply  neccffary  for  the  Redemption  of  the  human 

Race,  by  a  condign  Satisfaction.  Which  is  fufhciently 

proved  by  what  I  have  faid  already  on  that  fame 
hubjed, 

1  he  next  Qucflion  is.  If  Christ  has  perfectly  fatisfied 
v  !ju',  of  Men,  as  well  of  thofe  who  exist  at  this  pre- 
Af  lime,  as  of  thofe  who  have  been,  and  arc  to  he? 

1  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative,  Becaufe 
ll>  ‘Juislacl ion  had  all  the  Conditions  of  a  perfed  Sa- 

>  1 1  i°n  1  ^or’  r‘  has  return’d  an  Equivalent. 

{e  lms  return’d  it  to  another.  3.  I  Jc  has  return’d 
U 0WI)  Goods.  4.  J  lc  has  return’d  of  Goods, 

^  )ic  i  otherwife  were  not  clue.  PI!  examine  thefe  loin*  dent,  not  only  to  fatisfy  j 
wmiuons  every  one  in  particular.  but  lihetvifc  for  the  Punijhmcnt  due  to  thoje  Sms  ?  Which  I 

.  hr!!  Condition,  viz,  that  he  has  return  d an  Equi-  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative,  and  which  Arlvver  may  be 

is  evident ;  iincc  he  has  return’d  much  more  proved  by  the  lame  Argument1*  i  have  ukd  to  ihewv 

Q^q  q  cha(f 


than  was  fufikienr.  tc  latisfy  for  the  Sins  of  all  Men  in  ge¬ 
neral,  /.  e.  as  well  of  thofe  who  cxiff  at  prefent,  as  of  thofe 
who  have  been;  who  are  to  be,  and  even  of  thofe  who 
are  pofflble.  And  this  appears. 

r.  From  the  Scripture,  Rom.  y.  15.  But  not  as  the 
Offence,  fo  alfo  is  the  free  Gift.  For  if  through  the 
Offence  of  one,  many  be  dead ;  much  more  the  Grace  of 
God,  and  the  Gift  by  Grace ,  which  is  by  one  Man,  fefis 
Christ ,  hath  abounded  nut 0  many.  Ver.  ib\  therefore  as 
hy  the  Offence  of  one.  Judgment  came  upon  all  Men  to 
Condemnation  ;  even  fo  by  the  Right ccufncfs  of  cne,  the 
free  Gift  came  upon  all  Men  unto  J iifttfi cation  of  Life. 
We  can  alio  quote  thofe  Paffages  of  the  Scripture,  where 
the  Satisfadion  of  Chriff:  is  called  Emption  and  Redemp¬ 
tion ;  becaufe  in  Emption  an  Equal! ty  of  the  commutative 
Juftice  is  oblerved,  which  is,  to  pay  as  much  as  is  due. 
Fit.  ii.  JVho  gave  hhnfelf  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  ns 
from  all  Iniquity.  Heb.  ix.  Rut  Chrifl  being  come  an  high 
Prieft  of  good  Things  to  come ,  by  his  own  Blood  he  entered 
once  into  the  holy  Place ,  having  obtained  eternal  Redemp¬ 
tion  f  or  us. 

If  I  be  afked,  why  that  Name  of  Emption  and  Re¬ 
demption  fignilies  Satisfaction  ?  PJl  anfwer,  that  Man  is 
as  lold  by  his  Sin,  and  put  under  the  Power  of  the  Dcdl 
as  a  Servant  and  Captive  ;  and  (Thrift  offering  his  Satis¬ 
fadion  lias  bought  and  redeemed  him.  According  to 
this  of  the  firft  to  the  Corinthians,  chap.  vi.  For  you 
are  bought  with  a  great  Price.  And  to  this  other  of  the 
firft  of  St.  Peter,  chap.  i.  Forafmuch  as  you  know  that  you 
were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  Things ,  as  Silver  and 
Gold,  but  with  the  precious  Blood  of  Chrifl .  That  this 
may  appear  in  a  clearer  Light,  we  muff:  .rake  Notice  of 
what  St.  Jcrom  obferves  on  the  third  Chapter  to  the 
Galat.  where  he  fays,  that  he  may  be  very  well  called 
Redeemer,  who  lias  acquired  with  a  new  Pi-ice  what  lie 
had  loft  by  fome  Accident ;  and  he  be  called  a  Buyer, 
who  acquires  for  the  firft  Time  a  Property  of  fome- 
thing :  Therefore  Chrifl  is  faid  to  have  redeemed  us  to 
himlclf  as  God,  becaufe,  before  the  Prevarication  of 
Adam  we  were  in  his  Power,  and  by  that  Prevarication 
have  revolted  againft,  and  been  delivered  into  the  Power4 
of  the  Devil ;  and  lie  is  faid  to  have  bought  us  to  hi'mfclf 
as  Man,  becaule  by  the  fame  Satisfadion  offered  lor  us, 
he  has  acquired  a  certain  Right  and  Power  over  us,-  which 
he  had  not  before  as  Man. 

From  the  Councils,  particularly  that  of  Trent,  Seff.  6. 
c.  1.  where  the  Fathers  declare  the  Captivity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  Race  ;  and  c.  2.  their  having  been  redeemed  by 
Chrifl. 

From  the  antient  Fathers,  particularly  St.^  Chryfiftom , 
Ilom.  in  EpiSl.  ad  Rom.  where  by  a  Com  pan  foil,  lie  ex¬ 
plains  which,  and  what  bad  been  Chrift’s  Satisfadion,  in 
tilde  Terms;  The  Paffion  of  Christ,  when  compared  with 
Sin,  is  with  rcfpcSl  to  il ,  what ' the  Ocean  is  with  refpcSl 
to  a  Drop  of  JVatcr ;  or  what  an  Jmncnftly  of  Talents  of 
Gold ,  are  with  refpcSl  to  Ten  Crowns .  And  St.  An gu ft  in, 
in  Enchir.  c.  49.  ChriSl,  fays  he,  has  furpajfcd  the 
'Devil,  not  by  an  Exccfs  of  Power ,  but  by  the  Truth  of 
Juftice. 

This  I  confirm  by  Reafon;  becaufe  every  Adion  of 
Chrifl  was  of  an  infinite  Value ;  which  infinite  Value  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  Dignity  of  the  Perfon  of  the  Word, 
hypoflatical ly  united  to  human  Nature  ;  which  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  underftand,  wc  muff,  obferve,  that  human  Nature 
was  the  Principle  Quo  of  the  Adions  ol  (Thrift  ;  and  the 
divine  Word  the  Principle  Quod,  gave  the  Denomina  ¬ 
tion,  and  entire  Value  to  thole  Adions.  And  as  the 
Perfon  of  the  Word  is  infinite,  and  identified  really 
with  the  divine  Nature,  it  is  not  lurprifmg,  il'  every 
Adion  of  Chrifl  was  of  an  infinite  Value.  It  is  true, 
that  Chrifl *s  Adions  were  finite,  according  to  their  phy- 
fjcal  Entity  ;  and  as  they  were  vital  Adions,  and  imma¬ 
nent  to  human  Nature;  but  it  fuffiecd,  that  they  had  a 
certain  moral  Infinity,  as  proceeding  from  human  Na 
cure,  not  con fi tier’d  prccifcly  as  furli,-  or  as  Hindi  lied  by 
the  habitual  Grace,  but  as  deified  by  its  hypoflatical, 
immediate,  and  fubllamial  Union  with  1  lie  Word. 


It  may  he 


•  afked  here,  If  C  hr  iff  s  Sat  if  all  ton  was  fuff- 
ly  to  fatisfy  for  the  Sins  of  nil  Men  m  general. 
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that  it  was  {Efficient  to  fatisfy  for  the  Sins  of  all  Men  in 
general.  Though  we  ought  not  to  believe,  that  more 
than  a  fufficient  Price,  is  applied  in  fa<5t  to  every  Man  in 

particular. 

The  fecond  Condition,  viz.  that  Chritt has  return  d  to 
another  is  alfo  evident ;  becaufe  to  make  Satisfaction  to  an¬ 
other,  even  according  to  the  ftridteft  Rules  of  Juftice, 
there  is  nothing  elfe  abfolutely  required,  but  that  he  who 
makes  the  Satisfaction  fhould  have  a  diftin#  Right  and 
Power,  and  a  Nature  freely  operating,  diftindt  from  the 
Rio-ht,  Authority,  and  Nature  of  him  to  whom  the  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  is  made.  Put  Chritt  confidered  as  fatisfying  to 
God  for  ns,  has  a  diftinft  Right  and  Authority,  and  a 
Nature  freely  operating  didindt  from  the  Right,  Autho¬ 
rity,  and  Nature  of  God  to  whom  Satisfaction  is  made. 
For  he  has  a  fpecial  Power  and  Property  to  himfelf  on 
his  free  theandrical  Adtion,  on  Accounts  of  their  hypo- 
ftatical  Termination,  or  their  Support,  which  is  from  the 
Word  alone.  For  though  there  be  two  Natures  in 
Chrift,  viz.  the  divine  and  human  Nature;  he  notwith¬ 
ftanding  fatisfies  only  by  the  free  Acts  of  his  Huma¬ 
nity,  which  is  there  as  a  formal  Principle,  or  Principle 
Quo ;  therefore  Chrift’s  Satisfadtion  was  fufficiently  to 
another ;  even  according  to  the  ilridteft  Rules  of 

Juftice. 

To  this  it  may  be  objedted,  that  no  Body  makes  a  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  to  another,  who  makes  it  to  himfelf;  fince 
there  can  be  no  perfedt  Juftice  of  onefelt  to  onefelf,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ariftotlc ,  lib ,  5.  Ethic,  but  Chrift  in  his  Sa¬ 
tisfadtion,  has  fatisfied  to  himfelf,  fince  he  has  fatisfied 
to  God,  and  himfelf  is  one  God  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Ghoft: ;  therefore  he  cannot  be  faid,  to  have  fuffi- 
cicntly  fatisfied  to  another. 

I  anlwer,  that  it  is  true  that  Chrift  lias  fatisfied  to  him¬ 
felf,  but  confidered  according  to  different  free  Natures, 
and  diftindt  Right  and  Power;  and  not  confidered  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fame  Nature,  the  fame  Right,  and  the 
fame  Power.  Hence  he  may  be  faid  to  have  fatisfied  to 
another,  not  to  himfelf ;  and  even  in  all  the  Rigour  of 
Tuftice.  Which  the  better  to  underftand,  we  muft  ob¬ 
serve,  that  when  one  and  the  fame  Suppofitum  has  two 
entire  and  free  Natures  ;  then  though  he  be  but  one  in 
Reality,  he  is  notwithftanding  accounted  double  virtual¬ 
ly,  and  the  Diftincftion  of  Rights  and  Powers  is  {Effi¬ 
cient  to  cftablifh  a  Title  of  Juftice  properly  faid.  And 
it  is  certain  from  what  wc  have  faid,  that  one  and 
the  fame  numerical  Suppofitum  of  the  divine  Word, 
terminates  two  different  entire  and  free  Natures;  that  the 
fame  Suppofitum  is  virtually  double,  and  that  thofe 
Natures  have  diftindt  Powers  and  Rights,  which  they 
can  difpofi  of  at  their  Pleafurc,  fo  as  to  contra#  a  mu¬ 
tual  Obligation.  Therefore  it  follows,  that  if  Chrift 
lias  llitisfu'd  to  himfelf  as  God  ;  he  can  alfo  be  faid 
to  have  fatisfied  to  another  ;  for  he  lias  fatisfied  to  him- 
fe]f  as  God,  by  the  human  Nature  perfected  by  a  di¬ 
vine  Hypoftafis ;  whence  it  happened,  that  Chrift  was 
together  accepting,  and  together  offering,  though  in 
diifcicni  Rcfpcdls ;  for  he  accepted  as  God,  and  of¬ 
fend  by  his  Humanity,  whereby  he  was  inferior  to  him- 
ftlf  with  Rcfpcdt  to  the  divine  Suppofitum,  and  to  the 

divine  Nature. 

It  may  be  objected,  bcfidcs,  from  Ariftotlc' s  5  Ethic.  6. 
that  there  is  no  Juftice  properly  laid  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father,  becaufe  a  Son  is  not  different  from  his  Father, 
but  rather  a  Part  liberated  irom  his  Father  ;  but  Chrift  is 
the  true-  Son  by  Nature  of  the  eternal  Father;  therefore 
between  1/i  11  lit  and  the  divine  Father,  there  can  be  no 
juftice  taken  in  a  flritfl  Sciife ;  fince  he  is  no  other 
than  the  Father  him  foil. 

I  anlvver,  that  though  this  may  be  true  in  a  civil  So¬ 
ciety,  ei’pec  tally  while  a  Son  is  an  Infant,  and  not  yet 
emancipated  ;  it  is  fa  lie,  when  wc  fpcak  of  Chrift  the 
'S,m  ut  God,  lor  the  Rcalbns  heretofore  mentioned. 
VVhem  e  it  is  not  fin  prizing  if  Chrift  be  laid  to  have 
finished  to  b  ■  I  a..  .0  the  two  other  iVrlons  of 
the  bhffiu  1  ,  ;  »  .u  1  u>  have  reconciled  the  human 
fi’aei'  with  tin.!,  .uroi/ing  to  this  of  the  fecond  to 
th-  Cor.', Shinns,  Chap.  v.  I  but  God  was  in  Cbritt  recon- 
citing  the  I  For  Id  to  himftij. 

\Ve  are  certain  ol  the  third  Condition,  viz.  that 
Chritt*  s  Sat  is  fall  ion  was  of  his  proper  Goods  ;  that’s  to  fay, 
of  Goods  which  were  nut  under  the  Command  of  God, 


if  they  be  confidered  as  offered  by  Chrift  ;  becaufe  Chrift 
has  fatisfied  by  fatisfaftory  Adis  of  his  Humanity  inar 
much  as  thofe  Arts  were  fupported  by  the  Perionalitv  of 
the  Word  ;  but  thofe  theandrical  Acfts,  thus  confidered 
were  fo  far  the  Property  of  the  divine  Word,  confidered 
as  incarnated,  that  they  were  not  all  under  the  Com 
mand  of  any  of  the  two  other  Perfons.  Notwith' 
{landing  that  thofe  Aftions,  with  Regard  to  their  Entity 
are  under  the  Authority  of  the  three  Perfons.  For  ft 
fuffices,  that  under  another  particular  Title,  they  be  pro 
per  to  Chrift,  and  that  by  Reafon  of  that  Title,  Chrift 
offers  them  in  Satisfaction  for  the  Sins  of  all  Men  in 
general ;  for  if  it  was  otherwife,  there  would  be  no 
greater  Reafon  to  fay  that  the  Son  of  God  is  born,  has 
fuffer’d,  and  is  dead  ;  than  to  fay  it  of  the  two  other 
Perfons.  And  as  it  is  certain  from  the  Scripture,  that 
the  Son  alone  was  incarnated,  has  fuffer’d  alone,  and  is 
dead  alone  ;  it  is  likewife  certain,  that  thofe  Addons  are 
not  only  of  the  Humanity,  which  is  the  formal  Princi¬ 
ple  thereof,  but  alfo  of  the  Suppofitum,  accomp!ifhina 
and  perfecting  that  Nature,  and  which  is  their  Principle 
Quod  ;  and  there  being  Actions  of  two  Suppofitums  it 
follows  that  they  are  proper  to  Jefus  Chritt . 

Note,  That  from  this  I’ll  pals  to  the  Caufes,  either  ex¬ 
ternal  or  internal  of  the  Incarnation ;  beginning  by 
the  external  Caufes,  which  are  two  in  Number,  viz. 
the  efficient  and  the  final.  The  efficient  being  diftin- 
guifticd  into  two,  viz.  phyfical  and  moral ;  of  which 
I  am  to  fpeak  firft. 

Our  firft  Qucftion,  on  this  Subje#  is,  what  could  be 
the  phyfical  efficient  Caufe,  either  particular,  or  inftru- 
mental,  of  the  Myftery  of  the  Incarnation  ? 

Note,  It  is  not  afked,  in  this  Place,  if  the  divine  Word 
has  a  Caufe,  fince  it  is  certain  that  he  has  none ;  for 
though  he  acknowledges  the  Father  for  his  productive 
Principle,  he  notwithftanding  docs  not  acknowledge 
him  as  a  Caufe.  Neither  do  we  want  to  know,  if  the 
human  Nature  of  Chrift,  has  an  effectual  Caufe,  fince 
it  is  certain,  that  it  has  fuch  a  Caufe,  fince  Chrift  does 
not  differ  in  that  from  other  Men  but  by  certain  Pri- 
viliges  and  Gifts;  but  it  is  afked  if,  and  which  is  the 
effeClual  Caufe  of  that  Union,  which  is  between  the 
divine  Word  and  human  Nature,  in  the  Myftery  of 
the  Incarnation  ;  if  it  be  God  alone,  or  if  the  Creature 
has  likewife  fotne  Part  in  it,  and  in  what  Manner? 
Tilde  pre-obferv’d, 

I  anfwer,  that  God  alone ,  and  no  Creature ,  can  be  th» 
principal  effectual  Caufe  of  the  Incarnation.  Becaufe  the 
Work  of  the  Incarnation  is  as  much  above  a  natural 
Strength,  as  the  Work  of  the  Creation  ;  whence  it  is 
not  furprizing,  if  it  be  attributed  to  God,  in  a  molt 
particular  Manner  ;  by  the  Scripture,  particularly  this  of 
Jcr.  xxxi.  For  the  Lord  has  created  a  new  Thing  in  the 
Earth  ;  a  Woman  fiall  compafs  a  Man.  And  Luke  i.  fht 
Holy  Ghoft  ft  sail  come  upon  thee,  and  the  Power  of  the 
High  eft  fhall  ovcrftjndow  thee.  Thcfc  are  the  Words  of 
the  Angel  Gabriel,  anfwering  to  the  Qucftion  ol  the 
blcffed  Virgin  Mary ,  who  afked  him,  how  that  could 
happen,  that  flic  fhould  conceive,  and  be  the  Mother 
of  the  Son  of  God. 

It  may  be  afked.  If  the  whole  blcffcd  Trinity  is  tit 
principal  efficient  Caufe  of  the  Incarnation?  Which  I 
anfwer  in  the  Affirmative,  and  which  the  Words  ol  the 
Angel  Gabriel  feem  to  indicate,  according  to  the  Obki- 
vation  of  St.  Bernard,  who  lays,  that  thereby  the  three 
Perfons  of  the  Trinity  arc  defign’d.  Hie  Fat  hr,  by 
thcfc  Words,  And  the  Power  of  the  II ighett  /ball  over 
ftjadow  thee.  The  Son ,  by  thcle,  Therefore  alfo  (hot  hi 
Thing  which  fljull  be  born  of  thee,  ft  jail  he.  called  th 
of  God.  And  the  Holy  Gbott,  by  thcfc,  And  the  Hols 

Ghott  Jhatt  come  upon  thee.  ^ 

This  Sentiment  is  alfo  confirm’d  by  the  Councils 

particularly  that  ol  l.ateran ,  under  Innocent  III.  cap.p 
miter.  And  likewife  by  the  Fathers,  particularly  St..  “■ 
gift  in,  in  line  him  c.  3  S',  therefore,  iftc. 

The  phyfical  and  inflrumental  efficient  Cauk  ol  a 
Incarnation,  was  the  blcllcd  Virgin  alone.  Hecaule  n 
alone  lias  contributed  to  that  augull  Mytk-iy,  as 
phyfical  Inflrument  of  the  efficient  Caufe  there0  . 
We’ll  #  next,  Jf  there  was  a  moral  ana  mtrdcrt^ 
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r„.r,  the  Incarnation ,  either  confidered  with 
'ffigg  £  sJftance  or  to  its  Circumftances  ? 

eS“  Tlwr  nrevioufly  to  the  anfwering  this  Queftion, 
Ns‘e<  1  ,,  ^hferve,  i-  That  the  Incarnation  may  be 
'VC  rj  r’H  in  two  Manners ;  firft,  with  Regard  to 

the  Subftance  or  Entity  which  confifts  in  the  hypofta- 
h  i  rtnlnn  of  the  human  Nature,. with  the  Perfon  of 

if  Word.  Secondly,  with  Regard  to  feme  of  its 
ihc  '  nnn rpc  m  f.  of  the  Place,  or  of  Time,  or  of 

K  from  whom  the  Flefli  of  Chrift  proceeded . 
thei,  t  [t  js  not  a  Iked  here,  if  the  Incarnation , 

ronfider’d  with  Regard  to  its  Subftance,  as 
co  ks  CircTmftances,  can  fall  under  Merit.  Thefe  pre- 

obferv’d, 

T  anfwer  that  neither  Christ,  nor  any  pure  Creature, 

, ,  him  be  ew  fo  holy,  has  merited,  in  any  Manner,  the 

V.ZJI  -Vy  «“**»"'  <y"  sf  S’"  “f 

-  ■  Chrift  could  not  deforve  if,  fi nee  the  Principle 
f  Srir  docs  nor  fall  under  Merit.  A  Creature  could 
°  deferveit,  fmee  the  Value  of  the  Incarnation  is  infi- 
n?e  and  of  an  Order  fuperior  to  all  the  created  Goods, 

!L  Value  thereof  is  always  finite. 

From  the  efficient  Caufe  of  the  Incarnation ,  we  Ji  pais 

to  the  final,  alking  firft,  Which  is  the  final  Caufie  ofi  the 

Incarnation,  either  £eneral  or  Parlictllar  ? 

Note  That  we  muft  obferve  previoufly  to  an  Anfwer 
to’ this  Queftion,  that  the  End  of  the  Incarnation  can 
be  confidered  in  two  Manners,  viz.  either  as  general, 
or  common  to  itfelf,  and  to  feveral  other  good  Works, 

or  as  particular.  Thefe  pre-obferv’d, 

$ 

I  anfwer,  i .  That  the  general  End  ofi  the  Myftery  ofi  the 
Incarnation ,  is  the  Glory  ofi  God ,  and  the  Manificfiation  ofi 
bis  Goodnefs :  Which  feems  to  be  infinuated  by  the  Scrip¬ 
ture-,  for  it  is  faid,  Prov.  xvi.  That  God  has  operated  all 

Things  for  himfidf. 

By  this  Myftery  God’s  Goodnefs  is  alfo  mani felted  in 
a  marvellous  Manner  5  in  that  he  has  thereby  delivered 
the  human  Race,  from  the  Miferies  which  were  the  fatal 
Confquences  of  the  Original  Sin. 

The  particular  End  of  the  Myftery  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion ,  was  Mans  Deliverance  from  Sin  and  Mifiery. 
Which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and 

the  Councils. 

By  the  Scripture,  John  iii.  God  has  fen!  his  Son  into  the 
World,  that  the  World  may  be  fiaved  by  him.  And  Gal.  iv. 
When  the  Plenitude  ofi  Time  came ,  God  fieri t  hts  Son  made 
of  a  Woman,  made  under  the  Law,  to  fiave  t  ho  fie  who  were 
under  the  Law.  Whereby  it  appears,  that  Man’s  Re¬ 
demption  was  the  final  Caufe  of  the  Myftery  of  the 
hair  nation. 

By  the  Councils,  particularly  that  of  Nice,  where  it  is 
faid,  that  the  Son  of  God  defended  from  Heaven  for 
our  Salvation. 

By  the  fathers,  particularly  St  .Bernard,  Epifi.  190. 
againft  Abialardus.  Ifi  it  is  true  to  fiay  that  Christ  did 
not  conic  to  fiave  the  human  Race,  but  only  to  reform  Man¬ 
ners,  and  to  recommend  Love  and  Charity  (which  is  Abai- 
lard’j  Opinion)  in  that  Manner  he  joins  with  Pelagius, 

to  render  the  Price  of  the  Blood  of  Jefus  Chrift ,  ofi  no 
PfficT 

But  one  of  the  grcatefl  and  molt  important  Que- 
hions  on  this  Subjedl  is,  Ifi  the  Incarnation  bad  been 
accompHJ/jcd,  if  Adam  had  not  finned  ? 

'hote,  That  to  underftnnd  this  Queftion  well,  we  muft 
know,  1,  That  it  is  not  afked  here,  if  God  could  if 
he  would,  have  been  incarnated  y  though  Adam  had 
not  finned  ;  fincc  no  Body  qndtions  it.  For,  could 
he  not  apply  the  Work  of  the  Incarnation  to  fome 
odier  particular  End,  than  is  the  Remedy  of  Sin  ? 
Who  can  fay,  that  in  that  Cafe,  the  Incarnation  had 
kern  necdlcfs?  2.  That  it  is  only  afked  here,  if  in 
kd  Chrift  had  come,  if  Man  had  never  finned?  Our 
Qiid\ion  being  of  the  Fad,  not  of  the  Poflibility. 
fhefe  pre-obferv’d, 

1  anfwer,  that  the  particular,  entire,  and  principal 
,°fr  the.  Incarnation,  was  the  Remedy  of  Sin  and 

(, ,ln  ,s  Redemption,  Which  I  prove  both  by  the 
c,ipturc  and  the  Fathers. 

y  the  Scripture,  Matt.  ix.  I  am  not  come  to  call  the 


Righteous,  but  Shiners  to  Repentance.  John  iii:  God  has 
not  fient  his  Son  to  judge  the  World ,  but  that  the  World  may 
he  fiaved  by  him. 

By  tiie  Fathers,  efpecially  St.  Ireiueus ,  lib.  5.  adverfi 
FLercfi.  c.  14.  Ifi  the  Flefih  had  not  been  to  he  fiaved, 
the  Word  of  God  had  not  been  made  Flefih.  St.  A  than  a- 
fius,  Or  at.  3.  con! .  Arian.  It  had  never  happen'd  that 
the  Word  had  been  made  Flefih ,  if  Man’s  NeccJJity  had  nop 
requir’d  it.  And  St.  Augufilin,  in  feveral  Places,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  his  Sermon  on  Pfalm  xxxvii.  where  explain¬ 
ing  thefe  Words  of  the  Pfalmift,  The  Steps  ofi  a  good 
Man  are  order’d  by  the  Lord,  fpeaks  thus,  If  thou  Man 
would  not  difimifis  God ,  God  would  not  become  a  Man 
for  thee. 

Our  next  Queftion  is,  Ifi  God  is  come  rather  for  the 
Reparation  of  the  original ,  than  ofi  the  a  Phial  Sin  ? 

Note,  That  it  is  not  afked  in  this  Place,  if  Chrift  is  come 
only  to  take  off  the  original  Sin,  and  not  the  actual ; 
fince  it  is  very  certain  that  he  came  to  take  off  both. 
For  we  read.  Tit.  ii.  I  hat  he  has  given  hmfelf  for 
us  to  redeem  us  from  all  Iniquity  ;  but  if  he  is  come 
more  particularly  for  the  original,  than  for  the 
atftual  Sin  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  Chrift  is  come  more  particularly  for  the 
original  Sin,  than  for  the  actual  \  though  he  came,  as  we 
have  already  obfierved,  to  deliver  Man  from  all  Sin,  as 
well  afiual  as  original.  Becaufe  he  is  come  chiefly  to 
repair  that  which  was  the  greater,  if  not  in  ten  lively,  at 
leaft  extenfively  ;  but  as  the  original  Sin  is  greater  than 
the  adual,  fince  by  finch  a  Sin,  Adam  has  rendered  all 
his  Dcfcedants  Enemies  oi  God,  Sons  of  Wrath,  and 
unworthy  of  eternal  Life  ;  therefore  it  was  much  more 
convenient  that  Chrift  fliould  come  to  blot  out  the 
original  Sin  which  was  common  ro  the  whole  human 
Race,  than  for  the  aftual  Sin,  which  is  not  common  to 
the  whole  human  Society. 

Notvvithftanding  that  there  is  but  one  original  Sin, 
and  the  aiftual  Sins  of  Men,  are  without  Number. 
Becaufe  as  Sin,  in  our  Hypothefis,  is  more  extenfively 
confidered  ;  we  are  not  to  have  Regard  to  the  Number 
of  Sins  ;  but  to  the  Number  of  Subjects  a  hefted  by 
Sin  ;  but  there  is  a  greater  Number  of  Subjects  affected 
by  the  original,  than  by  the  a£tual  Sin  ;  therefore  the 
original  Sin  is  to  be  confidered  greater  extenfively. 

If  I  be  afked,  Whether  Chrift  had  come ,  ifi  Adam  had 
not  finned,  but  only  his  Pofterity  ?  I’ll  anfwer,  that  there 
are  various  Sentiments  on  this  Subjed  ;  for  fome 
Doctors  imagine,  that  it  is  very  probable  Chrift  had 
came,  though  Adam  had  not  finned,  to  blot  out  the 
actual  mortal  Sins,  if  they  had  been  committed  by  the 
Majority  of  Men  j  becaufe  it  is  very  agreeable  to  his 
infinite  Goodnefs,  that  hC  fliould  not  leave  in  the 
Mafsof  Corruption,  thofc  he  had  created  for  an  eternal 
Felicity.  Others  more  probably  arc  of  Opinion,  that 
without  the  original  Sin,  Chrift  had  not  come  for  the 
aftual  Sins  only,  efpecially  if  wc  confuler  the  Force  of 
tiic  prefen t  Decree  becaufe  there  had  not  been  fo  many 
Men  infected  with  the  actual  Sin,  as  (here  have  been 
infefted  with  the  original;  and  confirm  their  Opinion  by 
the  Example  of  the  Angels,  and  fay  that  Chrift  is  not 
come  for  them,  becaufe  they  had  nor  all  finned.' 

We’ll  ufk  next,  Ifi  there  be  two  Natures  in  Chrift , 
viz.  the  divine  and  the  human  ;  and  ifi  they  be  in  him , 
without  Cor.fi iifion  ? 

I  anfwer  to  the  firft  Part  of  the  Queftion,  that  there 
are  two  Natures  in  Chrift ,  viz.  the  divine  and  the  hu¬ 
man,  for  which  llca Jim ,  Chrift  is  a  true  God  and  a 
true  Man. 

'Phis  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  and  the  Councils. 

By  the  Scripture,  which  gives  to  Chrill  thole  ivvo  Na¬ 
tures,  and  the  Properties  ut  both.  Mention  is  made 
of  the  divine  in  li  veval  Places,  but  moft  particularly 
where  Jefus  Chrift  him  left  lays,  I  and  the  Father  arc  one, 
and  cor.lequcntly  equal  with  die  Father;  which  cannot 
be  underftoad  of  the  Humanity,  fince  John  xiv.  he 
lays,  that  by  Rea  fan  of  his  Humanity  lie  is  infeiior  to 
the  Father :  The  Father ,  fays  he,  is  greater  than  me : 
Therefore  this  muft  be  underltood,  by  Realbn  of  the  Di¬ 
vinity  which  belongs  to  him  properly  and  nut  mcrnphoi 
rically.  Like  wife  John  x\\  where  we  read,  that  Thomas 
having  fen  and  felt  Chrift,  faid,  My  Lord,  and  my  God , 
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•which  Confcflion  was  not  reproved  by  Chrift;  but  ra¬ 
ther  Chrift  anfwcred  him,  Becaufe  thou  haft  fern  me , 
'Thomas,  thou  haft  believed .  And  Phil.  ii.  Who  being  in 
the  Form  of  God,  thought  it  no  Robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God.  It  is  plain,  like  wife,  of  the  human  Nature,  from  all 
thole  Places  where  Chrift  is  laid  to  be  born,  that  he  has  fuf- 
fer’d,  and  is  dead  :  And  is  called  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
the  Son  of  David ,  according  to  the  Flefh  ;  and  from 
thofe,  where  the  Parts  and  Properties  of  human  Na¬ 
ture  arc  attributed  to  Chrift.  As  is  in  thofe  Places  where  he 
is  laid  to  have  a  forrowful  Soul ,  Mark  xiv.  to  have 
Flefh  and  Blood ,  Heb.  i.  to  be  hungry,  thtrfty,  to  be 
fatigued. 

1  prove  it  by  the  Councils,  particularly  that  of  Cbalcc- 
don,  affembJed  again  ft  Eutyches,  API.  5.  where  they  de¬ 
fine,  and  confels  Chrift  to  be  the  fame  Perfect  in  the 
Divinity,  and  the  lame  Perfect  in  the  Humanity,  truly 
God,  and  truly  Man,  the  fame  of  a  rational  Soul  and 
Body,  confubllantial  to  his  Father  according  to  his 
Divinity,  and  confubllantial  to  us  according  to  his 
Humanity. 

I  prove  it  likewife  by  the  Symbols,  particularly  that 
of  St.  Athanafius  ;  Therefore  it  is  the  right  Faith,  lays  he, 
that  we  ft: Quid  believe  and  c on f eft  that  our  Lord  Jeftts 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  a  pcrfePl  Man,  Jubfifting  of  a  ra¬ 
tional  Soul  and  a  human  Fleft:. 

Notwithftanding,  r.  Thefe  Words  we  read  Phil.  ii. 
where  it  is  laid.  That  Chrift  was  wade  in  the  Refent- 
blance  of  Men ,  and  found  in  Fafbion  as  a  Man  ;  becaufe 
thole  Words  do  not  import,  that  Chrift  was  not  a  Man 
limply,  but  that  he  was  not  a  Man  Sinner,  though  he 
had  took  upon  him  the  Form  and  Similitude  of  a 
Sinner. 

Notwithftanding,  2.  That  Chrift  is  faid  to  be  a  eeleftial 
Man  from  Heaven  *,  for  he  is  not  called  thus,  becaufe 
he  had  took  his  Body  from  Heaven ,  or  a  Body  different 
from  ours  ;  but  either  becaufe  he  is  begotten  from  all 
F.ternity  by  his  divine  Father  without  a  Mother;  or  be¬ 
caufe  in  Time  he  is  begotten  from  a  Mother  without  Fa¬ 
ther,  by  the  Ovcrfhadowing  of  the  Floly  Gholl. 

I  anfwer  to  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Qucftion,  that  the 
two  aforefaid  Natures ,  that  I  fay  to  be  fubftantially  in 
Chrift,  are  entire ,  perfect,  and  without  Con fu ft  on.  Be¬ 
caufe  this  important  Truth  has  been  defined  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedcn,  and  by  the  following  Councils  who 
have  fubferibed  to  it. 

From  this  Anfwer  it  follows,  that  there  is  not  one 
only  Nature  in  Chrift,  into  which  the  other  has  been 

w  * 

converted,  or  which  refulrs  from  the  Compofition  of 
both  Natures;  notwithftanding  that  the  Word  is  faid 
to  be  made  Flefh,  John  i.  becaufe  he  was  made  Flefh, 
not  by  changing  what  he  was,  but  by  taking  what  he 
was  not  (to  fpcak  the  Language  of  St.  Gregory)  for 
the  Word  has  not  been  made  Flefh,  by  a  Convcrfion 
of  liimfclf  into  Flefh,  but  by  the  Union  of  himfelf  with 
die  Flefh.  For  the  Term  was  made,  is  not  taken  in  the 
lame  Manner  here,  as  it  is  to  be  taken.  Chap.  ii. 
where  it  is  laid,  that  Water  was  made  Wine,  for  fucli 
Fxprcfiion  fignifies  fometimes  a  Mutation  made,  and 
fometimes  only  a  Sulception  ;  as  Gal .  iii.  where  Chrill 
is  laid,  made  a  Makditlion  for  ns,  becaufe  lie  has  taken 
upon  him  a  Maledidlion  for  our  Sake. 

Our  next  Qucftion  is,  I The t her  there  be  but  one  Per - 
Jon  in  which  the  hypoftatical  Union  was  made,  and  whe¬ 
ther  that  Perfon  is  the  Perfon  of  the  IFcrd? 

I  anfwer  to  the  fu  ll  Part  of  this  Qucftion,  that  there 
is  but  cue  Per  fen  in  Chrift ,  in  which  the  hypoftatical  U- 
r.ion  was  made  \  whic  h  l  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the 
Councils,  the  Fathers  and  by  Kim  Ion. 

By  the  Scripture,  where  it  is  laid,  That  Chrift  is  God, 
and  the  Son  of  God  \  and  likewife  Alan,  and  the  Son 
of  Alan  \  whence  it  is  inlerred  that  there  is  but  one 
Perfon. 

By  the  Councils  particularly  thole:  of  Fphefis,  Chalee- 
don,  and  the  fifth  ot  Conftaniinople,  can.  .}.  and  likc- 
wile  by  all  the  Symbols,  but  more  particularly  by  that 
of  the  Apoftlcs  where  the  only  Son  of  God  is  laid 
to  be  horn  of  the  Fit  gin  Mary  •,  and  by  that  of  St.  A- 
than  aft  us,  where  it  is  faid,  that  though  Chrift  be  God 
and  Man,  notwithftanding  there  are  not  two,  but  only  one 
Christ  \  one,  not  by  Confu/ion  of  SubjUtnce ,  but  by  the 
Unity  of  Perfon. 


I  prove  it  by  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  John  I) 
mafeenus,  l,b.  3.  3,  4,  5.  eur  Loll  Ml U^' 

one  IF 
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lays  he,  m  acknowledge  two  Natures,  and  bm 


p  oft  aft  s. 

I  prove  it  by  Reafon,  becaufe  in  Chrift  the  Divi„- 
and  Humanity  conttituce  one  whole,  without  b  •,? 
notwithftanding,  joined  by  a  real  Identity  wllrr  k8’ 
one  is  converted  into  the  other,  or  by  tire  Union  of ' 
Compart  with  its  Compart  •,  or  by  an  accidental  U„T 
The  fit  ft  is  proved  by  what  I  have  already  faid  ti 
fecond  is  alfo  evident,  becaufe  the  Divinity  'can „ 
have  the  Ratio  of  a  Part,  properly  fo  called,  it 
th,rd  is  likewise  certain,  becaufe  there  is  no  acciden 
Union  between  the  divine  Nature  and  the  hut 
Therefore  it  remains,  that  the  Divinity,  or  the  dvt 
Nature,  and  the  human,  are  united  lubftantially  .l 
lonally,  /.  c.  in  one  and  the  fame  Perfon  Add  rl  ** 
the  other  aforefaid  Unions,  are  not  proper  or  mrr  „ 
lar  to  Chrift,  fince  they  are  common  to  all  the  T,,n 
But  the  Union  of  the  Word  with  the  Humanity  ln,  1 
be  io  proper,  as  to  be  convenient  to  no  Body  elfe 

I  anlwer  to  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Qucftion  • 
that  only  Perfon  which  is  in  Chrift ,  is  the  Perfon  If  t  f 
divine  IVord.  Becaufe  the  Scripture  teaches  it  in  ieverai 

°r  u  f  ^  in!inuatcs  k’  ^  S-  John  xv.  w/irrc 
Chnll  is  called  The  o?ily  Son  of  Cod.  But  if  I  be  afhei 

Why  that  only  Perfon  which  is  in  Chrift  be  not  the  himm 

Perfon  ?  I’ll  anlwer  that  the  Realon  is,  that  if  it  was  lb 

the  divine  Nature  fliould  be  terminated  by  the  human- 

winch  cannot  be  ;  therefore  it  mult  be  no  other  Per  Ion’ 

than  the  Perfon  of  the  divine  Word.  * 

We’ll  afk  next,  If  befides  the  divine  and  human  Na- 
ture,  and  the  Per  finality  of  the  IVord  which  are  in  Chrift 
there  is  fame  other  ?  king  in  him ,  djlvitt  from  them :  ml 
tber,  v.  gr.  there  is  an  Union ,  and  that  Union  be  a  modal 
Lntity.  —  Here  I’ll  explain  fome  of  the  Things  relating 

to  an  hypoftatical  Union.  °  * 

To  tins  I  anlwer,  that  in  Chrift,  befides  the  Divinity 
and  Humanity,  there  is  no  other  fubftantial  Entity,  djiiuli 
from  the  Per  finality  of  the  Word  join'd  together ■  which 
could  be  a  formal  Term  of  the  unilive  Aflion  of  the 
Humanity  with  the  Word,  nor  any  modal  Entity.  Becaufe' 
in  the  iixth  general  Council,  jiki.  iS.  it  is  faid,  that 
Chrift  is  no  otaer  Thing  than  the  Divinity  and  the  Hu¬ 
manity  ;  therefore  befides  the  Perfon  ot  the  Word,  and 
the  Humanity,  Chrift  docs  not  include  i 11  bl  bin  daily  other 
Entities ;  whence  conlequencly  that  modal  Entity,  ad¬ 
mitted  by  fome,  unitivc  of  the  Humanity  with  the  Word, 
and  diftinefc  from  both,  feems  fictitious ;  for  it  would 
be  multiplying  Beings  without  Ncceftity  fince  the  Per- 
fonality  ot  the  Word,  and  the  Humanity,  arc  united  to 
one  another  immediately,  to  conftitutc  Chrill  ;  as  the 
Soul  and  the  Body  are  united  together  to  conftitutc 
a  Man. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this,  i .  That  what  is  paflivcly 
indifferent  to  Union,  or  is  indifferent  towards  being 
united  to  this  or  that,  in  lift  be  determined  by  ionic- 
thing  fuper-added,  in  order  to  its  being  united,  and  to 
be  united  with  this  rather  than  with  the  other ;  hut 
the  human  Nature  of  Chrift  was  indifferent,  as  to  its 
being  united;  or  as  to  its  being  united  either  with  the 
Perlon  of  the  Father,  or  of  the  Son,  or  of  the  Holy 
Gholl;  therefore  it  mull  have  been  determined  by  fome- 
thing  fuper-added  ;  but  nothing  can  he  imagined  fuper- 
added,  befides  the  aforefaid  lubllantial  Manner,  there¬ 
fore,  &c. 

J  anfwer,  that  thefe  Extrcams  uniting  themfelves  to 
one  another,  have  no  Need  of  fucli  fuper-added.  Be- 
fkles,  if  for  the  Reafon  ullcdgcd  in  the  Objection,  the 
Humanity  of  Chrill  was  determined  by  lomething  liipt'i- 
added,  in  order  for  its  Union  ;  it  Ihould  be  laid,  like- 
wile,  that  the  divine  Word  was  determinal  by  ionic  ln- 
per-added  JAn city,  becaufe  he  was  no  Ids  iucitflVrt'nt  <>1 
Jiimlelf  to  Jiis  Union  with  the  Humanity,  or  to  his  E 
niem  with  this  or  that,  than  the  Humanity  was  indiffe¬ 
rent  to  the  Union,  or  to  be  united  with  the  Perlbn 
the  Father,  or  of  the  Son,  or  of  the  I  ioly  Gholl.  hut  n 
cannot  he  laid,  that  the  divine  Word  was  determined  by 
ionic  fuper-added  Entity  to  his  Union  with  the  hunun 
Nature  :  Therefore,  LT 


It  is  objected,  2.  'Flint  every  AG  has  a  Term  ; 

the  Union  being  an  AlT  ii  mult  have  a  Term  i  hut  lucn 

°  *  i.  a  Lena 


/  N  C  A-R  NAT  1  O  N. 


.  rl,p  Incarnation  is  not  the  Word,  nor  the  Bc  - 
3  Term  m  f  Chrift  >  therefore  it  is  fomething  di- 

dy  or  'be  b°hem  which  can  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  a- 
ilina  from  “ * ti  .  Therefore,  &c. 
fore&itl  mo  an  Aftion  mult  ltave  fomething  either 

IC,‘S  or  compofed  ;  but  not  always  fomethin 

roduced  _  ancj  [iJit  muft  be  underftood  of  a  pro- 

produced'-  ’  0j-  a  terminative. 

.ItiftiveA  1  ’eftion  is>  jf  chriSi  rejnlting  from  the  Per- 

flllf  'n  ,  T  Tf.  _ 'i-.  ‘l  -  J  4.#r  /»/*. 
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0ur  the  Humanity  united  together ,  oz*  be 

fi*  fJ  W  Mrfj  of  a  Compofition,  properly  Jo  called, ,  and 
[aid  conip  J  K  0f  fa  Word  and  the  Humanity  have  in 
whether  l  #  J  ^  parts  properly  faid?  And  what  we 

0j  the  Per  Jon  of  Chrift,  whether  it  is  com - 

fo/t'd  l 

T  That  it  is  not  fo  much  a  Queftion  here  of 
Chriii:  but  of  the  Perfon  of  Chrift,  which  may  be 
rrtn  fide  red  in  three  Manners,  i.  In  abfirafio ,  viz.  in- 
afniuch  as  it  is  taken  for  the  foie  Personality  of  the 
Word  2.  ///  concreto,  but  notwithftanding  only  as 
It  terminates  the  divine  Nature.  3.  In  concrete ,  as  it 
affrfts  the  divine  and  the  human.  —  II.  By  the 
Name  of  Compofition  is  underftood  the  Union  of 
feveral  Things  diftinft.  But  we  commonly  diftinguifh 
two  Sorts  of  Compofition  ;  the  firft  is  that  which  has 
Farts  properly  faid,  i.  e.  ordain’d  of  themfelves  to¬ 
wards  conflituting  fome  totum,  and  having  a  mutual 
Dependance  on  one  another.  The  laft  is,  that  which 
lias  no  Parts  properly  faid  •,  whence  it  is  in  the 
Manner  of  a  Number,  which  is  a  Collection  of  feveral 
Units.  Thefe  pre-obferved. 

My  firft  Anfvver  to  the  Queftion  is,  that  Chrift  is  truly 
compofed.  Which  I  prove  by  the  Councils,  the  Fathers, 

and  by  Reafon.  , 

By  the  Councils,  particularly  the  fecond  of  Conftanlt- 
uople ,  Collet.  8.  can.  4.  likewife  can.  7.  Chrift ,  fay  they, 
has  two  Natures,  of  which  he  is  compofed.  This  Canon 
was  approved  in  the  third  of  Conftantinoplc ,  Aft.  4. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Dennis ,  de  divin.  nom. 
c.  1.  where  he  fpeaks  thus  of  God.  In  one  of  their 
Per  Jons ,  he  has  to  oh  entirely  and  truly  our  Infirmities , 
calling  and  uniting  to  himfelf  our  Humanity.,  whereof  t he 
fimple  Jefus  is  ineffably  compofed \  and  the  Eternal  has  un¬ 
dergone  temporal  Motions. 

By  Ileafon,  becaufe  in  Chrift  are  found  thofe  Things 
which  are  requir’d,  and  fuffice  for  a  Compofition.  1.  A 
real  Diftinftion  between  the  Things  compounding;  for 
arc  not  the  Nature  and  the  divine  Perfon,  diftinguiihed 
really  from  the  Humanity?  2.  A  fecond  real  Union 
to  be,  and  not  only  acccording  to  fome  local  Prefence, 
or  Place;  for  who  can  be  ignorant,  that  the  Things 
compounding  in  Chrift,  are  united  according  to  the  per- 
fonal  Being  ?  3.  That  one  of  the  Compoundings  be  as  the 
Aft,  and  the  other  as  the  Power :  And  are  not  the 
Things  compounding,  in  that  Manner,  in  Chrift?  For  is 
not  the  Perfon  of  the  Word,  in  Chrift,  in  the  Manner 
of  an  Aft,  not  informing,  but  terminating  and  per- 
fefting  the  Nature  taken  ?  And  is  not  the  Humanity, 
in  the  Manner  of  a  Power,  terminable  by  the  Perfon  ol 
the  Word ,  in  the  Ratio  of  the  Perfon  ?  There¬ 
fore,  _  idc. 

h  is  objefted,  1.  That  if  Chrift  was  truly  compofed, 
the  Compoundings  would  be  truly  Parts ;  but  the  Na¬ 
ture  or  divine  Perfon  ought  not,  nor  can  have  the  Ra¬ 
tio  of  a  Part,  fince  a  Part  includes  Im perfections  : 
Therefore  Chrift  is  not  truly  compofed. 

I  anfvver,  that  for  a  true  Compofition,  it  is  not  no 
ccfiary,  that  the  Compoundings  fhoukl  have  the  Ratio 
l>arts>  but  it  fu/Hces,  that  they  fhould  have  the 
tlnee  Conditions  above-mentioned,  viz,  that  they  be 
unily  diilinguilhcd  from  one  another,  that  they  be 
united,  and  that  they  have  the  Ratio  of  Aift  and  Power. 

xf  ccrtam>  according  to  St.  Auguftin,  lib.  3.  coni. 

oxhniu.  c.  16.  That  God  cannot  have  the  Ratio  of 
0  Port. 

Notwithftanding  what  fome  Fathers  fay,  that  the 
tvinity  and  Humanity  are  Parts  in  Chrift  ;  for  they 
Mult  be  only  underftood  of  Parts  improperly  fiiid  ;  lor 
Ky  have  laid  it  only  in  that  Sen  ft*,  and  to  Jj  gaily 
,  l  bulyches,  th;ir  both  Natures  have  remain’d  iminu- 
aWt’»  niRi  'vithour  Conl'ulion  in  Chrift.  And  that  one 

V01..  11. 


1  *  1  g  ^  ^  »  j*  %  > 

has  not  been  changed  into  the  other,  nor  both' into 
a '  third.  For  all  Parts  retain  their  Nature  in  •  the 
whole,  dnei  is  not  corrupted  by  the  Society  and  U- 
nioh  of  the  other. 

It  is  objefted,  2.  That  if  Chrift  was  compofed,  it 
would  follow,  that  he  would  be  more  perfeft  in  the  Ra¬ 
tio  of  the  Compofite,  than  either  of  the  Compound¬ 
ings  feparately  taken  ;  but  that  cannot  be  faid  :  Other- 
wife  the  Perfon  of  the  Word  would  not  be  infinitely 
perfeft;  fince  it  would  be  fuppofed  to  have' fomething 
more  perfeft,  viz.  Chrift  himielf  in  the  Ratio  of  the 
Compofite :  Therefore,  &V. 

I  anfvver,  that  he  would  be  more  perfeft  extenfivcly, 
but  not  intenfively.  That  he  would  be  more  perfeft 
extenfively,  appears  from  that  he  would  have  feveral 
Perfeftions:  That  he  would  not  be  more  perfeft  in¬ 
tenfively,  is  evident,  from  that  the  Perfeftion  of  the 
Creature,  would  be  contained  in  God,  either  formally 
or  eminently. 

My  fecond  Anfvver  is,  that  the  Perfon  of  Chrift  taken 
in  abftrafto,  for  the  foie  Per  finality  of  the  Word ,  can  in 
no  Manner  be  faid  compofite.  Becaufe  the  divine  Perfon, 
thus  confider’d,  is  very  fimple  ;  as  I  have  fliewed  in  my 
Treat ife  of  God's  Attributes . 

My  third  Anfvver  is,  that  the  Perfon  of  Chrift ,  confi- 
der'd  only  as  it  terminates  the  divine  Nature ,  is  in  no 
Manner  compofed:  Becaufe  there  is  no  Compofition  in 
God  from  the  Nature  and  the  Perfonality ;  becaufe  the 
Pcrfonality  is  identified  to  the  divine  Nature. 

My  fourth  Anfwer  is,  that  the  Perfon  of  Chrift  confi- 
dered  as  it  terminates  the  human  Nature ,  or  as  it  termi¬ 
nates  the  divine  and  human  together ,  can  be  faid  compofed , 
but  not  of  an  abfilute  Compofition  in  itfelf,  but ,  as  they 
fpeak ,  of  a  Compofition  from  thofe ,  and  of  a  relative  Compo¬ 
fition  and  with  thofe. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part  of  this  Anfwer,  viz.  that  the  Perfon 
of  Chr  iff  confider'd  as  terminating  human  Nature ,  or  as 
terminating  the  divine  and  human  together ,  can  be  faid 
compofed.  Becaufe  Chrift  is  faid  truly  compofed ;  for 
what  is  Chrift  but  the  Perfon  of  the  Word,  .terminating 
the  human  Nature,  or  the  Word  made  Flefii?  There¬ 
fore,  &V. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  viz.  that  that  Compofition  is 
not  abfilute  in  itfelf ;  becaufe  it  does  not  import  Parts 
properly  laid. 

I  prove  the  third  Part,  viz.  that  that  Compofition  is 
only  relative ;  becaufe  it  is  not  by  Reafon  of  the  Parts, 
but  by  Reafon  of  the  Number. 

Note ,  That  from  this  I’ll  pafs  to  the  hypoftatical  Union, 
afking  firft. 

If  one  divine  Perfon  can  take  a  created  Nature ,  hy* 
pojla  tic  ally,  without  the  other  Perfons  taking  it  likewife  ? 

Which  I  anfvver  in  the  Affirmative ;  and  which 
Truth  is  confirmed  by  the  Scripture,  where  the  Word 
alone  is  faid  to  have  been  made  Flefh,  John  i.  and 
likewife  by  the  Symbols,  and  the  Councils,  afting  againit 
the  Pa/ripatians ,  who  pretended,  that  the  Father  had 
been  made  Man,  and  had  fufler’d  for  us  j  particularly 
that  of  Toledo ,  in  his  Confeftlon  of  Faith. 

We  mu  ft  afk  next,  What  the  Word  has  took  in  the  In¬ 
carnation?  And,  j.  If  he  has  took  in  faff  the  human 
Nature ,  and  not  the  Nature  either  fuperior  or  inferior  Y 
I  anfwer  to  the  firft  Part  of  the  laft  Queftion,  that 
the  Word  has  took  in  faft  the  human  Nature,  becaufe  we 
read,  John  i.  The  Word  is  made  EIrfij. 

I  anlwcr  to  the  fecond  Part,  that  the  Word  has  nei¬ 
ther  took  the  fuperior  nor  rhe  inferior  Nature  ;  becaufe 
by  the  fuperior  Nature  is  underftood  the  angelical ,  and 
by  the  inferior ,  the  fenfitive,  vegetative ,  or  unani mated. 
But  he  has  took  neither  of  them,  fince  the  Apoftle 
in  the  T  pi  file  to  the  Hebrews ,  Chap.  ii.  fays  exprefly, 
that  he  has  taken  the  Seed  of  Abraham,  not  the  Angels. 

If  it  be  afkcd  here.  Whether  the  Humanity  taken  by  the 
Word ,  was  of  the  Race  of  Adam,  our  firft  Parent?  Fi! 
anfwer  in  the  Affirmative,  becaufe  the  Scripture  infi¬ 
ll  nates  it,  Luke  in.  carrying  C brill’s  Generation  from 
that  lame  firft  Parent,  through  a  long  Series  of  Gene¬ 
rations.  God  could  create  then  a  Man  who  had  not  de- 
feended  from  Adam, .  bur  would  not,  as  Sc.  Auguftin 
teaches  it,  lib.  13.  dc  Trinit.  c.  \  8. 

If  it  be  afked  next,  If  by  it  king  that  human  Nature 
R  r  1  from 


from  A  cl  am’ j  Race,  he  has  look  it  vitiated  with  Sin?  l*H 
anfwer  in'  the  Negative,  tbecanie  he  has  not  taken  it 
thro’  the  feminalWay. 

«  + 

Note?  That  the  Word,  by  taking  the  human  Nature,  has 
immediately  taken  a  Soul,  and  with  it  Underltanding 
and  Will :  He  has  immediately  taken,  likewife,  a  true 
Body,  and  not  a  phantaflical  one  ;  and  all,  and  every 
one  of  its  Parts,  cfpecially  the  principal. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part  of  this  Propofition,  viz.  that  he 
has  immediately  took  a  Soul *,  becaufe  the  Word  in  taking 
the  Humanity,  has  immediately  took  that,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  true  Man  •  for  there  can  be  no 
true  Man  without  a  rational  Soul*  therefore  he  imme¬ 
diately  took  a  Soul.  Which  is  fufficiently  confirmed 
by  thcle  Words  of  (Thrift,  Matt.  xxvi.  My  Soul  is  e\" 
reeding for  row ful,  even  to  Death.  Notwithftanding  what 
is  laid,  John  i.  The  Word  is  made  Fleffj ,  without  making 
any  Mention  of  the  Soul,  fince  by  the  Name  Flefh, 
Man  is  often  underftood  in  the  Scripture,  according  to 
St.  Atiguftin,  lib.  33.  quell.  9,  80.  and  St.  Fulgent ius, 
lib .  1 .  ad  Trofim,  c.  1 7. 

I  have  laid,  and  with  the  Soul  XJnderJlanding_  and 
Will.  Becaufe  the  Word  has  taken ;  a  Soul  like  ours*, 
therefore  he  has  took  Underftanding  and  Will,  which  are 
the  natural  Faculties  of  that  Soul. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part  of  my  Propofition,  viz.  that 
the  Word  has  immediately  taken  a  true  human  Body.  Be-r 
caufe  wc  read,  John  i.  That  the  Word  was  made  Flefh. 
And  Luke ,  the  laft  Chapter,  Chrift  fpeaks  thus  of  his 
Body.  Handle  me ,  and  fee,  for  a  Spirit  has  not  hleJJj  and 
Bones ,  as  you  fee  me  have.  And  becaufe  the  Councils, 
and  the  Fathers  infinuate  the  lame,  when  they  fay,  that 
Chrift  is  a  true  Man,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
confubftantial  to  us.  By  this  it  is  plainly  feen,  how 
grofly  fome  Here  ticks  erred,  who  pretended  to  believe, 
that  the  Body  of  Chrift;  was  phantaflical,  or  celeftia)  *, 
again  ft  whom  St.  Augtiftin ,  lib.  83.  queft.  9,  14.  fpeaks 
thus,  if  the  Body  of  Chrift  was  pbantajlical ,  then  Chrift 
has  deceived  us  *,  and  if  he  has  deceived  us ,  there  is  no 
Truth ;  But  Chrift  is  Truth  ;  therefore  the  Body  of  Chrift 
is  not  a  Phantom  \  otberwife  it  Jhould  be  faid ,  that  his 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  his  Paffion ,  Death ,  and  Refur - 
rebiion ,  had  been  fome  thing  phantaflical  and  imaginary  •, 
but  who  can  fay  fitch  a  Thing  without  Hcrejy  and  Impiety  ? 
For  if  Chrift  is  not  truly  rifen  from  the  Dead,  but  his 
Rcfirreblion ,  as  well  as  his  Death  is  imaginary  -,  there¬ 
fore  his  Predication  and  our  Faith  will  be  vain  (fays 
the  Apoftle,  1  Cor.  xv.)  and  Chrift1  s  a  perpetual  Fibtion, 
and  a  continual  lllufion  and  Deceit. 

I  prove  the  third  Part,  viz.  that  the  JVord  has  taken 
immediately,  all,  and  cvciy  one  of  the  Parts  of  the  hu¬ 
man  Body,  as  well  the  effential,  as  thofe  which  are  called 
integrant.  Becaufe  Chrift  in  the  Scripture,  and  in  the 
Councils,  and  likewife  by  the  Fathers,  particularly  by 
St.  Athanafius,  in  his  Symbol,  is  called  a  perfedt  Man  *, 
which  could  not  be,  if  he  had  not  took  all  the  afore- 
laid  Parcs:  Therefore,  iftc. 

1  may  be  afkcd  here,  If  Chrift  had  taken  fome  of  the 
Defects  of  the  human  Body?  To  which  1  anfwer,  that  he 
had  took  thofe  Delefts,  which  a^re  common  to  all  Men, 
inch  as  Third,  1  lunger,  Pain,  Wearincls,  Death,  &V. 
but  not  thofe  which  proceed  from  lbmc  particular 
Caufes,  and  arc  only  in  fome  Men,  as  the  Lcprofy, 
fever,  i£‘c. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part,  viz.  that  he  had  taken  fome 
.Defects  common  to  all  Men ,  and  inftp  arable  from  human 
Nature  \  'and  this  againft  the  Sever  inns,  who  denied 
the:  Fallibility  of  ChrilPs  Body)  by  the  Scripture,  the 
Councils,  ami  the  Fathers. 

By  the  Scripture,  Ifni  ah  liti.  Surely  he  has  borne  our 
Griefs,  and  carried  our  Sorrows  ;  he  was  wounded  for  our 
'■Iran fgreffions.  Luke  xxii.  For  it  was  neccjj'ary  that 
Chrift  Jhould  Juffer ,  and  thus  enter  into  his  Glory . 

By  the  Councils,  particularly  iliac  of  liphefus,  Ana.  12. 
that  of  Chalcedon ,  All,  5.  that  of  La  ter  an,  under  Mar* 
tin  V.  can. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  Sr.  Cyril  of  Jcrufa- 
hm ,  Catech.  13.  in  thefe  Words  •,  "Jefus  has  truly  Juft 
fer'd  for  Men :  For  the  Croft,  is  not  an  Appearance,  nor 
the  Redemption  an  Opinion  \  his  Death  is  not  imaginary, 
nor  our  Salvation  fabulous  \  he  was  fturcly  crucified  \  and 


we  are  not  confounded  nor  deny  it;  buj  ^  .. 

him.  The  other  fathers  are  of  the  fame  Sen-in, 
parncukrly  St.  Ambrofe  lib.  z.  de  fide,  r.4.  St . 

Epift.  46.  and  St.  Leo,  Lpift.  10.  ^  ’J  ' 

I  prove  -the, fecond  Part  of  my  Anfwer,  ziz  that  l 

has  not  taken  .all  the  ImpcrfeBions  which  proceed  '[ram  To 

particular  Caufes,  fucb  as  fome  Deformities  of  the  BodiP 

Maladies ,  the  Root  whereof  is  Sin.  Becaufe  there  was  "t 
Sin  in  him.  n° 

It  may  be  a  Iked,  If  Christ  took  fome  DeftBs  oft/ 
Soul,  fitch  as  Sin,  Ignorance,  and  the  Pajftous  of  theiJ! 
rior  Appetite  ?  *  ' 

I  anfwer,  that  Chrift  was  never  infefted,  nor  * ould  h 
infedlcd  either  with  the  original  or  ablaal  Sin.  That  he 

was  never  infefted  with  Sin,  I  prove  by  the  Scripture* 
the  Councils,  and  the  Fathers.  ’ 

By  the  Scripture,  1  Pet.  ii.  where  it  is  faid  of  Chrift* 
That  he  did  no  Sin,  neither  was  Guile  found  in  his  Mouth 
Heb.  iv.  That  he  was  in  all  Points  tempted  as  we  are  ya 
without  Sin.  And  Chap.  vii.  he  is  called  holy,  hamhl 
tin  defiled,  feparcite  from  Sinners ,  &c.  J' 

By  the  Councils,  particularly  that  of  Ephsfus,  c  ru 
and  that  of  Later an,  under  Martin  I.  eon  ft'.  La-,:^ 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Cyril  of  Alcxandrft 
in  his  Book  again  ft  the  Antropomorphites,  c.  23.  calk  thole 
Fools,  who  adirmed  that  Chrift  could  fin-,  if  he  could 
not  fin,  therefore  he  has  not  finned.  . 

Notwithftanding  thefe  Words,  attributed  by  the 
Pfalmift  to  Chrift’s  Suffering,  Pfalm  xxii.  My  God,  my 
God ,  why  haft  thou  forfaken  vie  ?  Why  art  thou  fo  far 
from  helping  me,  and  from  the  Words  cf  my  Sins  ?  For 
two  Reafons,  1 .  Becaufe  Chrift  does  not  ufe  thefe  Words 
in  his  Perfon,  but  in  that  of  his  Membeis,  viz.  Men. 
•2.  Becaufe  in  that  Place  he  calls  our  Sins  his,  becaufe  he 
had  rendered  himfclf  Sponfor  for  them,  and  asfuchwas 
to  fatisfy  the  divine  Juftice,  to  the  utmoft  Rigour,  as 
St.  Ambrofe,  lib.  de  Incarwt .  Domin.  Sacrament,  c,  5, 
St.  Jerom ,  in  Pfalm  xxii.  and  St.  Augtiftin ,  on  the  fame 
Pfalm,  teach  it. 

And  that  Chrift  could  not  be  affected  with  Sin, 

.  impeccable,  appears  from  the  Fathers, 
particularly  St.  Athanafius,  lib.  de  Incarnat.  where  he 
fpeaks  thus,  The  Incarnation  of  the  Word  being  deified, 
could  not  be  fufteptible  of  our  Sins .  And  this  Impecca¬ 
bility  of  Cln  ill,  proceeded  from  three  Caufes,  and  was 
founded,  1.  On  the  Union  of  the  Humanity  with  the 
divine  Perfon,  whole  Holincfs  is  infinite  ;  whence  it  k 
not  furprifing,  if  Chrift’s  Will,  which  was  entirely 
deified,  was  not  contrary  to  God.  2.  That  Impeccabi¬ 
lity  was  founded,  and  cxilted  from  the  bead  fick  Vi  (ion 
of  Chrift,  which  is  incompatible  with  Sin.  3.  From 
that  coniummate  Grace,  the  Soul  of  Chrifl  had,  and 
which  was  far  greater,  than  that  the  Angels  and  the 
Blcffed  have. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  the  Leaven  of  Sin  was  not  ta¬ 
ken  by  Chrift  i  becaufe  that  Leaven  proceeds  from  du‘ 
Original  Sin,  which  was  not,  and  could  not  be  in  him. 

I  anfwer,  3.  That  Chrifl  did  not  take  Ignorance, 
becaufe  Chrift  knew  all  Things,  according  to  St.  Pe¬ 
ter,  who  lays,  John  xx  i.  Lord  thou  biowcft  all  I  bin  ft 
Which  is  not  furprifing,  fince  we  read,  John  i.  fbatw 
was  full  of  Grace  and  Truth.  And  Col,  ii.  In  him 
all  the  Trcafurcs  of  the  l  Vi  flow  and  Science  of  Soi  ■ 
Therefore  in  the  lixth  general  Council,  was  approve 
the  Letter  of '  Sopbrouius,  in  which  was  condemned  tie 
1  lerefy  of  the  Aguoilcs,  who  pretended  that  Chrill  knew 

nothing  of' the  l)uy  of  Judgment.  . 

Notwithftanding  thefe  Words,  Luke  ii,  where  it  £ 
ft  lid,  that  Chrift  incrcafcd  in  Age  and  IVifdm ;  beenmv 
we  can  only  conclude  Horn  thefe  Words,  that  he  m  to 
vered  by  degrees  more  and  more  his  Wifdoin  to  .  L'm 
or  that  he  incrcafcd  in  Experience,  or  experiment 
Knowledge,  but  not  that  his  Wifdom,  received  any ’ 
creafe,  fince  he  was  full  ot  it  lrom  the  lirft  Inlunto 

Conception.  •  . 

I  anfwer,  4.  That  the  Soul  of  Chrifl  has  been  t u 

pafiiblc,  in  this  Senfe,  that  it  could  be  moved  by 
Afiedlions  which  are  called  Pafiions  in  us;  but  i°\vc 
with  thefe  three  Differences  ;  the  firfl  whereof  is  ; 
from  the  Part  of  the  Principle,  lrom  tli.U  t lolc  1  ft 
cions  in  Chrift  were  governed  by  Rtafon,  and  m  ^ 
often  change  die  Ddiberafum  of  our  Rtuiun. 


t!w 
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*1  e  Part  of  the  Object,  from  that  Chrift’s  Afteftions  had 
I  an  Objeft  agreeable  to  right  Reafon;  and  our 
S.jrLq  have  often  an  Object  repugnant  to  Reafon. 
n  From  the  Part  of  the  Effe<ft,  becaufe  Chrift’s  Reafon 
l '  never  been  obflrufted  by  Paffions  ;  and  ours,  is 
.1^.  obftructed  by  Paflions,  or  entirely  filenced* 

C1  Our  next  Qucftion  is,  if  the  hypoftatical  Union  of  the 
Humanity  with  the  divine  Word,  be  accidental  or  fub- 
flamial ?  To  which  I  anfwer  (againft  Neftorius  who  con- 
fidered  that  Union  as  accidental  only)  that  it  is  fubftantial , 
avd  not  accidental becaufe  where  two  Natures  formally 
diftincl  from  one  another,  predicate,  in  concrete ,  of 
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■created.  For  if  according  to  the  Sentiment  of  fome  Phi- 

o°  f°PrfrS’  a  ^eJadon  }s  f°mething  fuper-added  to  the 
Subject,  or  be  the  Subjeft  itfeJf  as  referred  to  the  Term 

[°  that  tae  Term  be  extrinfick  to  the  Relation  •,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  hypoftatical  Union,  taken  for  fuch  a  Rela¬ 
tion,  is  partly  fomething  created,  and  partly  fomething 
uncreated  ;  for  if  fuch  a  Relation  be  confidcred  in  Chrift’s 
human  Nature,  it  will  be  fomethihg  created  ;  but  if  it  be 
con  fidered  on  the  Part  of  the  divine  Word  it  will  be 
fomething  uncreated. 

Nate  That  from  this  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Communication  of 
the  Idioms ;  explaining*  j.  What  is  underftood  by  the 
Communication  of  Idioms ,  and  whether  they  are  to  be 
admitted  in  Chrift  by  the  hypoflatical  Union.  2  I’ll 
make  fome  Remarks  on  that  Subjeft,  and;  q.  propofe 
fome  Rules  ;  therefore, 

m  alk,  i.  What  is  underftood  by  the  Communication  of 
Idioms ,  and  whether  they  are  to  be  admitted  in  Chrift? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  the  Communication  of  Idioms 

can  be  defined  the  Predication  in  concreto,  of  the  divine  and 
human  Nature  of  the  Properties  of  both *  and  of  their 

Suppofite .  J 

_  T  is  laid,  i.  A  Predication  in  concreto ,  becaufe  a  Pre¬ 
dication  in  abftrafto  would  be  falfe  and  impoffifcle,  for 
the  Divinity  is  not  Humanity  •  and  in  abftrafto,  fi Unifies 

that  fome  Nature  exifting  as  feparated  from  ’  the  Sup- 
pofne.  r 

It  is  faid,  2.  Of  the  divine  and  btiinah  Nature  refpeftive- 
ly  of  one  another ,  becaufe  thofe  two  Natures  in  Chrift  can 
very  Well  predicate  of  one  another  in  concreto ;  for  we 
can  very  Well  fay  God  is  Man,  and  Man  is  God. 

It  is  faid,  3.  And  of  tPje  Properties  of  both  Natures- 

becaufe  likewife  the  Properties  of  both  can  be  predicated- 

in  concreto  thus  Man  can  be  faid  eternal,  and  God 
mortal. 

It  is  faid,  4.  And  of  the  Suppofite  of  thofe  Natures ,  be¬ 
caufe  both  Natures  can  very  well  be  predicated  of  Chrift 
as  well  as  their  Properties.  Thus  this  Predication  is  juft, 
Chrift  is  God  •,  likewife  Chrift  Is  a  Man,  Chrift  is  im¬ 
mortal,  and  Chrift  is  pafilble. 

Pli  afk,  a.  If  the  Communication  of  Idioms  is  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  in  Chrift?  which  I’ll  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative. 
Which  is  an  Article  of  Faith,  and  which  I  prove  by  the 
Scripture,  attributing  to  God  thofe  Things  which  are 
proper  either  to  the  divine  or  to  the  human  Nature  : 
As  when  it  is  faid  John  iii.  And  no  Man  has  afcciided  up 
to  Heaven  but  he  that  came  down  from  Heaven ,  even  the 
Son  of  Man  which  is  in  Heaven.  And  Luke  i.  therefore 

alfo  that  holy  Thing  that  /hall  be  born  of  thee,  ftjallb'e  called 
the  Son  of  God. 

I  prove  it,  2.  By  the  Councils,  particularly  that  of 
Epheftts ,  in  the  Anathema’s  publi Hied  by  Cyril ,  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Council,  whereby  the  Neftoriaits ,  denying 
the  Communication  of  Idioms ,  were  condemned.  And 
there  is  declared  that  Chrift  can  be  laid,  and  is  furely  a 
true  God  and  a  true  Man. 

I  prove  it,  3.  By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Leo, 

Epift.  S3,  ad  palcftiu.  where  lie  fpcaks  thus,  it  is  Ho 

Matter  from  what  Stlbftancc  he  be  named,  Jhicc  infpiirably 

the  Truth  of  the  Per  fen  remaining,  be  is  the  fame  ;  and  the 

Son  of  Man  for  the  Lifts,  and  the  Son  of  God  for  his  fame 
Divinity  with  the  Father . 

I  prove  it,  4.  Becaufe  in  Chrift  is  a  mutual  Predica¬ 
tion,  in  concreto ,  of  thofe  Natures,  viz.  of  the  divine 
and  of  the  human,  likewife  of  the  Properties  of  both, 
and  of  their  Supnolitum,  as  St.  John  Damafccnus  infi- 
nuates,  lib.  3.  do  fide  Chrft.  c.  3. 

From  what  I  have  laid,  it  is  c'afily  underftood  in  what 

Sc nfe  mull  be  taken  thofe  'J  Tings  which  Chrift  fomc- 

times  lays  of  him  ill  f,  and  in  which  appears  fome  Con- 

tradidionj  v.  gr.  as  when  he  lays,  Johnx iii.  The  Father 

is  greater  than  me:  And  he  lays,  John  x.  The  Father  " 

him  fell*  and  HiV.  Vt'°  CiJi:,uuc  «lc  «>vinc  word  and  Me  arc  one.  In  thefe  Words  there  is  no  Contra- 

m  f,!r  Ihnie  aillyCyV  %  CnCy  ilS[CC  mdlY,fi,bj>b  didion,  ,if  in  the  firft  Place,  Chrift  be  underftood  to 

Streams  lM‘  ‘‘"p  °f  a"d  OI?c,of  dlofc  bilvt‘  rPokc  of  h'imfctt,  according  to  the  human  Nature  i 

:imt  the  othcrarued  i  v  ’  1  c.rfon  of  tIl(T  Word»  and  m  thc  t0  have  fpoke  according  to  the  Divine, 

fantrhinir-  m 1 ’  thc  Humanity  ;  it  is  therefore 

I  anfwer  rdlT  1  Tl  1"nly(rl,nc,,'atc.cl'  No!^  *•  That  though  fome  Propofitiom,  pertaining  to 

hlion  or  Mutual  taken  for  a  Re-  the  Myftery  of  the  Incarnation,  can  he  admitted,  in  a 

mtion  of  boih  :!r  Nocccdw£  ffm  the  mutual  Con-  logiftical  Rigour-,  it  is,  notwithflamling,  la  Hr  to  ab- 

>  is  jomcthmg  partly  uncreated ,  partly  Haiti  from  them  :  Becaufe  when  we  fneak  of  that  Mv- 


net  iiwm  -  *  x  -  — -"3 

one  another,  there  muft  be  necefiarily  a  fubftancial  Union 
in  the  Suppofite  ;  but  in  Chrift  there  are  two  Natures 
formally  diftind  from  one  another,  which  predicate  of 
one  another  in  concreto ,  for  Chrift  is  God  and  Man, 
fince  the  Word  is  made  Flejh ,  John  i.  Therefore  the 
Union  is  fubftanrial,  and  cannot  produce  an  accidental 
Union,  fuch  as  the  Union  of  Amity  between  two  Per- 
fbns,  let  the  Amity  be  ever  fo  great,  fince  by  it  Peter 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  Paid,  and  Viciffitn  ;  but  it  is  eafily 
conceived,  that  by  the  hypoftatical  Union  made  in  the 
Pcrfon  of  the  Word,  God  is  Man,  and  Man  God. 

This  is  confirmed,  i .  By  the  Manner  of  lpeaking  of 
the  Councils,  particularly  that  of  Epheftts ,  in  the  fecond 
Anathema,  of  the  Twelve  pubiifhed  by  St.  Cyril  and 
approved  by  the  Council,  exprefied  in  thefe  Terms  •,  If 
any  Body  does  not  confefs  that  the  Word  of  God  the  Father , 
united  'to  the  Flejh  by  Hypoftafis ,  is  one  Chrift  With  a  pro¬ 
per  FI  ft,  and  the  fame  is  together  God  and  Man ,  let  him 
le  Anathema .  And  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon ,  in  the 
Confelfion  of  Faith,  Aft.  5.  and  the  fecond  of  Conftanti- 
nople ,  Collet.  8. 

It  is  confirmed.  2.  By  the  Manner  of  fpcaking  of  the 
antient  Fathers,  fome  of  whom  call  this  Union  fubftan- 
tial,  as  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen ,  Epift.  ad  Cledon.  and 
St.  Damfceuus,  lib.  3.  de  fid.  c.  3.  But  others  call  this 
Union  according  to  the  Hypoftafis,  as  St.  Cyril,  epift.  2. 
ad  Nejlor .  which  was  approved  by  the  Council  of 
Ephefus. 

It  may  be  obje&ed,  that  between  a  principal  Caufe 
and  its  Inftrument  there  is  only  an  accidental  Union  j 
and  that  Chrift’s  Flelh  being  only  the  Inftrument  of  the 
Word  or  Divinity,  as  St.John  Damafcenus ,  lib.  3.  de  fid. 
c.  15.  icons  to  infinuate  ;  therefore, 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  true  that  the  Union  is 
only  accidental,  if  the  Inftrument  be  feparate,  but  not  if 
it  be  joined  -  the  Reafon  of  this  Diftindliort  is  evident 
from  the  Union  of  the  Soul  with  the  Body  ;  for  that 
Union  is  fubftanrial  as  it  appears  by  iefeif,  though  the 
Soul  makes  life  of  the  Body  as  of  an  Inftrument  or  Or¬ 
gan  for  his  operating.  It  is  true,  that  Chrift’s  FIcffi  is 

as  an  Inftrument,  but'  not  as  a  feparate  one  ;  there¬ 
fore,  {Ac. 

We  11  afk  next,  if  the  hypoftatical  Union  be  fomething 
created?  J  * 

Hole,  That  irom  what  we  have  faid,  the  hypoftatical 

Union  may  be  confidcred  and  taken  in  three  Manners. 

r'  unitivc  Action,  or  thc  Union  itfeJf.  2.  For 
j.lc  on?1‘d  Conjunction  of  the  divine  Word  with  the 

umamty.  3.  From  fome  Relation  proceeding  from 

?  divine  Word  with  the  Huma- 

nirf>  1  hole  pre-obferved, 

i1,  ^JtU  typoftatical  Union ,  taken  for  the 
Wor  t  -  'ch  the  Humanity  zuas  united  with  the  divine 
.,..1 { '  ts  Jon,elhing  created  *,  becaufe  it  is  a  certain  real 

rcceivvUfiCnt  ^\on  oi‘  God»  wIlic^  is  ad  extra ,  and 

is  form* rl 1-11 10  t  K  ^0ld  and  ^bdy  of  Chrift  j  therefore  it 
,s  'unif  dung  created. 

htrftio^  \  /2  ’  Vi>a!  Union,  formally  taken  for  thc  Con¬ 
dom  tll’i  JC  ^iv*1te  Word  with  thc  Humanity,  is  fome - 
*i,mvil  r  *■?  a fftj °a  and  partly  uncreated  \  becaufe  that 
himf/.ir  onT,n(^loa  js  nothing  die  but  the  divine  Word 


Haiti  from  them  :  Becaufe  when  we  fpeak  of  that  My- 

ilery, 
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firry,  we  are  by  no  Means  to  favour  the  Here  ticks  ; 
who  often  take  Occafion  from  our  Manner  of  Speak¬ 
ing,  to  maintain  their  Errors  with  more  Obftinacy. 
Therefore  we  mud  avoid,  as  much  as  portable,  hav¬ 
ing  any  Exprefiions  common  with  the  1-Iereticks  : 
Whence  though  the  following  Expreffions  arc  true  in 
fbme  Senfe,  and  ufed  by  fomc  of  the  Fathers,  viz. 
Chrift  is  a  Creature  ;  Chrift  has  begun  to  be  ;  Chrifl 
is  God's  Servant ;  and  the  like  *,  becaufe  the  Arians 
i] fed  the  fame  Exprefiions  to  attack  the  Divinity  of 
the  Son-,  it  is  better  to  abftuin  from  them,  or  not 
ufe  them,  but  with  fome  Reduplication  of  human  Na¬ 
ture  ;  faying,  v.  gr .  Chrift  as  Man  is  a  Creature  \  as 
Man  has  begun  to  be  ♦,  as  Man  is  God's  Servant. 

Note,  2 .  That  fome  Propofitions  of  the  Fathers  are  not 
fo  much  to  be  taken  according  to  the  Signification  of 
the  Words,  as  according  to  the  Senfe  thereof,  which 
was  true  and  orthodox  •,  as  it  appears  by  the  Example 
of  thole,  who  faid  that  the  Son  of  God  had  aflumed 
Man  ;  for  they  did  take  the  Term  Man  in  concrelo , 
for  Humanity  in  abftrafto. 

As  to  the  Rules  relating  to  the  Communication  of 
Idioms ,  it  may  be  afked,  Which  are  thofe  Rules  of  the 
Fathers ,  whereby  we  can  be  directed  in  the  Communication 
of  Idioms  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  thofe  Rules  are  the  following 
ones,  becaule  fome  of  them  are  propofed  by  the  Fa¬ 
thers,  and  others  are  commonly  received  by  the  Theo¬ 
logians.  The  firft  whereof  is  this,  that  of  all  the  Names 
propofed  for  the  Perfon  of  Chrift ,  or  of  the  Divine  Word , 
all  thofe  can  be  predicated  in  concreto,  which  Jtgnify  either 
the  divine  or  human  Nature ,  or  their  Attributes  and  Pro¬ 
perties.  Becaufe  fuppofed  that  the  Names  in  concreto 
fignify  that  which  has  a  Form  fignified  by  filch  Names ; 
and  fuppofed  that  Chrift  includes  in  himlelf  the  divine 
and  human  Nature,  with  their  Properties,  it  is  not  fur- 
p riling  if  both  Natures  and  their  Properties,  by  whatever 
Term  they  be  expreffed,  can  be  predicated  of  Chrift, 
in  concreto.  Thus  it  can  be  laid  of  Chrift,  what  Peter 
has  faid  of  him,  Adis  i,  This  is  the  Lord  of  all.  And 
what  the  lame  Apoftle  laid,  He  has  fuffered  for  us,  and 
carried  our  Sins  in  his  Body  upon  the  Crofs. 

The  fecond  Rule  is,  that  no  Property  of  the  human 
Nature ,  even  in  concreto,  can  be  predicated  of  the  Perfon 
of  the  Divine  Word ,  with  a  Reduplication  of  the  Divi • 
nity  \  nor  any  Property  of  the  divine  Nature ,  can  be  pre¬ 
dicated  of  the  human  Nature,  even  in  concreto,  with 
a  Reduplication  of  the  Humanity  \  whence  it  cannot 
be  laid,  that  Chrifl,  as  God,  has  fuffered  and  is  dead  ; 
nor  ought  we  to  fay  of  Chrill,  that  as  Man  lie  is  omni¬ 
potent,  eternal,  &c.  becaufe  it  would  follow  hence,  that 
the  Natures,  or  their  Properties,  are  confufed  in  Chrift. 

The  third  Rule  is,  that  no  Predicate  including  formally 
the  human  Perfon,  or  excluding  the  divine ,  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  Chrift  i  v.  gr.  it  mull  not  be  faid  that  Chrift  is 
a  pure  Man,  or  that  he  be  different  from  God  :  Becaufe 
thofe,  or  the  like  Propofitions,  would  fignify  either  that 
the  Perfon  of  Chrift  is  not  divine,  or  that  there  are 
two  Per  Ions  in  him,  which  is  contrary  to  Truth  *,  there¬ 
fore,  &c. 

Note,  That  from  this  I’ll  pals  to  another  very  c (Ten tin  1 
Point,  which  is  concerning  the  Will,  and  Liberty  of 
Chrifl  i  afking  firft, 

[J,  and  how  many  Wills ,  there  was  in  Chrift  ?  To  which 
I  anfwer,  that  there  were  two  Wills ,  properly  /aid,  in 
Chrifl,  viz.  the  divine  and  the  human  Will  \  which  I 
prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Councils,  Fathers,  anil  by 
Rcafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  Luke  xxii.  lather ,  if  thou  be  willing, 
remove  this  Cup  from  me  \  never  thole fs  not  my  Will,  but 
thine  be  done.  John  v.  I  feck  not  mine  own  Will ,  but  the 
JICll  of  the  Father  which  has  font  me.  It  appears  clearly 
from  theft  Worth,  that  there  were  two  Wills  in  Chrift, 
viz.  one  which  he  laid  to  be  his,  ami  was  diftindl  from 
that,  of  the  Father -,  and  the  other  which  he  laid  to  be 
his  Father,  and  which  was  common  between  the  Father 
and  him  i  lince  all  thole  Things  which  are  cflential  in 
the  bather,  are  common  to  all  the  Perions.  "Whence  it 
is  not  furpri/.ing  ifCluill  lays  to  his  Father,  Lukexv . 
Father,  all  that  l  have  if  thine,  &c. 


By  the  Councils,  particularly  the  Ikih  Gertnl 
fid.  prof cjf.  m  thole  Words  ;  We  fay  than  there  F' 
natural  Wills  in  Chrill,  and  two  natural  OperatiA  A 
vifibly,  inconvertibly ,  and  tsitbout  Confufton  t  a  "'i;' 
by  the  Council  of  Laieran  under  Martini  ^  ^ 

where  it  was  defined  againft  die Monothclites 

were  two  Wills  in  Chrift.  ’  nat  th«e 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  Sr.  Ambrofe  lib 

where  he  fpeaks  thus ;  When  he  faid,  not  nftfn 

Father  to  Divinity.  at  °f  ^ 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  Chrift  was  perfeft  God  and 
fed  Man,  and  confequently  had  two  Wills  fine. 
intellectual  Nature  has  its  proper  Will.  ’  Cac  1 

From  what  I  have  faid  it  may  be  inferred,  that  thnf 
erred  with  Regard  to  this  Duality  of  Wills,  j 
who  imagined  that  Chrift  was  but  a  pure  Man  *  °a 
as  fuch  attributed  to  him  no  other  but  the  hum 
Will.  2.  Thofe  who  pretended  that  Chrift  was  only311 
phantaftical  Man,  and  thus  diverting  him  of  the  huma 
Nature,  deprived  him  at  the  fame  Time  of  the  hum  ” 
Will.  3.  The  Monothelites ,  who  had  for  a  ftreauor 
Aflerter  of  their  Errors  Mach  arias  As  Antioch,  who  be" 
ing  examined  on  his  Profelfion  of  Faith,  anfwered  thus' 
in  the  fixch  general  Council,  Aft.  8.  Was  I  even  to  beat 
into  Pieces  and  thrown  into  the  Sea,  I  would  not  fay ,  that 
there  are  two  Wills ,  or  two  natural  Operations  in  the  Dif- 
penfation  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jcfus  Cbrift. 

It  may  be  afked  here.  If  in  Chrift,  beftdes  the  humm 
Will,  there  was  that  Will  which  is  imperfeft,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Will  of  Senfualhy ,  or  the  fenfitm  Appetite? 

Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative  ;  becaufe  Chrift 
had  the  human  Nature and  confequently  what  belong 
to  it,  obferving  however  that  fuch  a  Will  is  called  by 
Participation  :  Whence  it  follows,  that  in  Chrift  there 
was  only  one  human  and  rational  Will,  exifting  in  him 
together  with  the  divine  Will. 

We ’ll  afk  next.  If  Chrift' s  Will  was  a  Free  Will,  pro¬ 
perly  faid,  even  with  Refpefl  to  the  Works  commanded  h 
the  Father  ? 


Note,  1.  That  there  are  three  Sorts  of  Wills,  viz.  of 
Nature,  of  Grace,  and  of  Glory.  By  the  firft  we  are 
free  not  only  from  Coaction,  but  likewife  from  Ne- 
ceffity,  according  to  this,  1  Cor.  ii.  Not  having  Ne* 
ceffity,  but  having  the  Power  of  his  Will.  By  the  fe¬ 
cond,  we  are  free  from  the  Servitude  of  Sin,  according 
to  this,  Rom.  vi.  Delivered  from  the  Slavery  oj  Sin, 
you  are  made  the  Servant  of  JuJlicc.  By  the  third ,  we 
arc  delivered  from  the  Mifcries  of  this  Life,  according 
to  this,  Rom.  viii.  The  Creature  it f elf  will  be  delivered 
from  the  Servitude  of  Corruption ,  and  admitted  to  the 
Freedom  of  the  Children  of  God. 

Note ,  2.  That  it  is  Qucftion  here  of  the  Liberty  of  NV 
ture,  whereby  he  that  is  free  is  delivered  from  Need- 
fity,  and  is  a  Faculty  agreeable  to  the  intellcdii.il 
Nature,  which  is  jubjedt  neither  to  an  outward  Vio¬ 
lence,  nor  to  an  inward  Inclination  ^  but  by  it  every 
Thing  required  to  ad,  prefuppofed,  will,  can  aft  or 
not  ad,  or  aft  the  Thing  oppofitc,  at  Plcafure, 

Note,  3.  That  the  Nccclfity  oppofitc  to  Liberty,  m.iy 
be  confidercd  double,  viz.  one  of  Coadion,  and  the 
other  of  Inclination.  The  Nccclfity  of  Coadion  1  is 
an  outward  Luludion  of  Ionic  Violence-,  but  liich  a 
Nccclfity  cannot  find  Place  in  the  Willing,  becaule  all 
Motion  of  the  Will,  is  a  certain  Inclination  ol  the 
Will  towards  fomething.  But  all  Violence  is  again  ft 
the  Inclination  of  the  Thing,  lince  that  is  called  vio¬ 
lent,  the  Principle  whereof  is  outward,  without  any 
Concurrence,  but  rather  a  ReJuflancy  Irom  the  Put 
of  him  to  whom  Violence  is  offered.  But  the  Need- 
fity  of  Inclination,  is  a  certain  inward  Indudion,  de¬ 
termining  the  Will  to  fome  certain  Thing;  io  that  it 
is  nccefiary  to  fuppoft*  the  'Piling,  toward  which  tin- 
Will  is  thus  inclined. — This  Nccclfity  of  Inclination 
can  alfo  be  confidercd  double,  viz.  one  natural, 
tin*  other  adventitious.—-' The  natural,  is  the  Apjatut 
itfelf  of  a  convenient  Good,  which  is  in  the  W  i!  lli 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  natural  Inclination  roNV;j!^ 
the  Beatitude.  But  the  adventitious  is  a  necellary 
Appetite  happening  to  the  intellectual  Natuie 
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„  «„fward  Form,  fuch  is  the  Inclination  of  the 
Sed  of  loving  God  neceffarily,  through  a  con- 
151  te  Charity,  becaufe  feen  intuitively,  for  a 
2K  who  fees  God  clearly  cannot  hate  him,  or  de- 
fft  from  loving  him.  Thefe  pre-obfcrved. 

f  er  i.  ‘That  Chrift' s  Will  was  free  of  a  Freedom 

*  *!/  *  (hid  that's  to  fay,  as  well  of  a  Freedom  from  Co- 
properly  j  j  preedom  from  Necefftty  becaufe  that  Will 
afiton,  as  j  ,  properly  faid,  which  is  capable  of 
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;c  free  or  a  r  ^  a  r  x  , 

fince  Eleftion  is  a  proper  Aft  of  an  undeter- 

Will  .  but  fuch  was  Chrift’s  Will,  as  we  may 
inmate  vv  m ,  -  •  •  *  -  • 


rp  YV  iii  5  w -  j 

|earn  from  the  Paffages  of  the  Scripture  and  of  the  Fa¬ 
tes  I  am  going  to  quote  -  therefore, 

From  the  Paffages  of  the  Scripture,  I/a.  v n.  Butter 
„„  i  u„„„  l hall  he  eat,  that  he  may  know  to  refufe  the  Evil 
md,  lTlJthe  Good.  John  x.  No  Man  takes  my  Life 

r”  C  J  hut  l  lay  it  d°wn  °f  m. yfelf :  1  have  Power  to  lay 

fTZn  a  d  I  hive  Power' to  take  it  again.  Hebr.  xih 

it  Clown,  «  _  -  I  •  a z. .  /"» _  r. 


Words0,  that  there  was  in  Quilt  that  liberty 
Ncceflity,  fince  fomething  is  faid  to  be  in  our  Power 
when  we  have  fuch  a  .Liberty  towards  it,  as  of  two 
Things  propofed,  to  rejedt  one  and  accept  the  other. 
From  the  Paffages  of  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Je- 
on  thefe  Words  of  If  a,  iiii.  He  has  been  offered ,  be - 
mfe  be  would',  for ,  fays  lie,  be  has  not  fuff ered  the  Crofs 
h  being  necejfit cited  to  it,  but  of  his  own  Free-Will.  From 
St  Leo,  lib .  3.  depaff.  Chrift.  c.  2.  where  he  fpeaks  thus  j 
All  the  Outrages,  Ignominies,  Pains,  and  Vexations,  which 
ibe  Fury  of  the  Imp  bus  has  offered  to  our  Lord,  he  has 
fu  fared  them,  not  through  Neceffity  but  of  his  own  Will, 
Likevifc  from  Sr.  Gregory,  lib.  24.  moral,  c.  2.  in  thefe 
Words,  He  has  willingly,  and  without  the  leaff  Neceffity , 
fubmiited  bimfelf  to  our  Death, 

This  is  confirmed  from  that  Chrift  was  capable  of  Me¬ 
rit  and  Obedience  *,  fince  it  appears  from  the  Scripture 
that  he  merited  in  fad,  and  became  obedient  to  Death  ; 
therefore  it  follows,  that  he  had  a  Will  free  from  Ne- 
ceflity,  fince  without  fuch  a  Will  he  could  not  have  me¬ 
rited,  nor  be  properly  obedient.  _ 

It  may  be  objected,  that  Chrift  was  impeccable,  and 
Impeccability  was  inconfiftent  with  that  Liberty  pro¬ 
perly  faid,  which  is  free  fton*.  Neceflity  ;  therefore  that 
Chnft’s  Will  was  not  free  of  that  Liberty  which  is  from 
Neceflity. 

.  1  anfwcr,  that  (Thrift's  Impeccability  could  be  very 
well  reconciled  with  his  Liberty  ;  becaufe,  though  Chrift, 
by  rcafon  of  Impeccability,  was  not  free  towards  ob- 
ierving  or  not  obferving  in  general  the  Precepts  impofed 
on  him  by  the  Father,  v.  gr.  the  affirmative  Precept, 
•whereby  he  was  obliged  to  redeem  the  human  Race  by 
his  Death  j  he  was  notwithstanding  free  to  obferve  it, 
or  not  obferve  it  in  the  Species  or  in  the  Individual, 
v. gr.  he  was  free  to  accept  the  Death  commanded  by 
the  Father,  at  Inch  an  Hour,  fooncr  or  later,  with  an 
Excels  of  Charity  greater  or  fmaller,  by  a  Motive  of 
fuch  or  fuch  Virtue,  viz,  either  by  a  Motive  of  Religion, 
or  of  Patience,  or  of  Fortitude,  or  of  Obedience,  or  the 
like.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Liberty  from  Ncceffity 

in  Chrift  was  not  abfblutely  incompatible  with  Jiis  Im¬ 
peccability. 

Our  next  Qucftion  is,  If  the  human  Will  of  Cbrifi  was 
entirely  conformed  to  the  divine  Will  in  the  Thing  willed? 

Note,  1.  That  Chrift’s  human  Will  may  be  confidered 
in  two  Manners,  1.  As  impeded-  and  fenfitive,  and 
thus  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  fenfitive  Appetite  itfeif, 
the  Property  whereof  is  to  defire  the  fenfiblc  Good, 
anil  avoid  and  fly  from  the  fenfiblc  Evil.  2.  As  ra- 


Nature  from  all-  that  is  not  agreeable  to  them.  As 
when,  v.gr.  by  fuch  an  Inftinft  it  defires  Health, 
Life,  and  the  like,  or  when  it  Pies  from  Iilnefs  and 
•  Death  \  for  thefe  Goods  are  agreeable  to  Nature,  and 
thefe  Evils  are  difagreeable  to  it.  But  Will  is  confi- 
dered  as  Reafon,  when  confidered  as  an  appetitive  Fa¬ 
culty,  chufiog  a  Means  freely  with  Regard  to  the 
End,  or  when  confidered  as  an  appetitive  Faculty, 
profecuting  honeft  Good,  according  to  the  Judgment 
of  the  Undedtanding. 

Note,  3.  That  all  human  Will  may  be  confidered  as 
conformable  to  the  divine  in  three  Manners  : 
1.  Only  in  the  material  Objeft,  viz.  by  willing  the 
fame  T.  hing  God  wills,  but  not  by  the  fame  Motive  ; 
thus  the  Jews  were  willing  that  Chrift:  fhould  fuffer, 
as  God  was  willing  he  fhould  ;  but  God  was  willing 
by  a  Motive  of  Charity,  and  the  Jews  by  one  of 
Hatred.  2.  In  the  formal  Objedt  only,  and  not  in  the 
material,  viz,  by  willing  fome  other  Thing  than  God 
wills,  though  by  the  fame  Motive.  Thus  a  Father 
is  willing  that  his  Son  fhould  live  to  be  faved,  whom 
God  would  have  him  die  for  the  fame  Reafon,  left  Ma¬ 
lice  fhould  deprave  his  Undedtanding.  3.  In  the 
material  and  formal  Objedt  together,  viz.  by  willing 
the  fame  Thing  God  wills,  and  by  the  fame  Motive  j 
thus  God  was  willing  that  Chrift  fhould  fuffer  for  the 
Redemption  of  the  human  Race,  and  Chrift  was 
willing  to  fuffer  for  the  fame  Reafon. 

Note ,  4.  That  the  Conformity  of  the  human  Will  with 
the  divine,  can  be  explained  in  another  Manner,  by 
•  faying,  that  the  created  Will  can  be  conformable  to  the 
divine  in  three  Manners,  1.  Effectively,  viz.  when  he 
wills  the  fame  Thing,  the  divine  Will  is  willing  it 
fhould  will.  2.  Materially,  viz.  when  it  wills  the 
fame  Objcdl  God  wills.  3.  Formally,  viz.  when  it 
wills  by  the  fame  Motive  the  divine  Will  is  willing. 

Note,  5.  That  Chrift’s  human  Will  may  be  confidered 
either  as  efficacious  or  inefficacious.  Thefe  pre- 
obferved, 

1  anfwer,  1.  That  Chrift' s  human  Will  confidered  as 

Reafon,  and  as  efficacious,  has  always  been  conformed  fub- 

jeblively,  materially,  and  formally,  to  the  divine  Will. 

Which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  by 
Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  which  infinuates  it,  Pfalm  xl.  in 
thefe  Words,  In  the  Volume  of  the  Book  it  is  written  of  me ; 
that  I  delight  to  do  thy  Will,  O  my  God.  John  iv.  Aly 
Meat  is  to  do  the  Will  of  him  that  fentme.  And  chap.  vi. 
For  I  came  down  from  Heaven  not  to  do  my  own  Will,  but 
the  Will  of  him  that  fent  me. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguftin,  Trail.  19. 
in  Joan .  c.  5.  towards  the  End  j  I  do  not  fearch  my  Will, 
not  mine,  fays  he,  not  my  proper  Will,  not  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  no t  my  Will  which  (hould  refill  to  God. 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  if  all,  and  every  one  ought  to 
conform  his  Will  to  the  divine  Will,  and  fhould  pray 
every  Day,  chat  God’s  Will  be  done  on  Earth  as  it  is  in 
Heaven,  and  cannot  be  excufed  from  that  Conformity 
buc  through  Ignorance ;  how  much  more  ought  Chrift, 
who  is  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  to  whom  God's  Will 
was  known,  be  conform  to  it,  even  under  Pain  of  Pre¬ 
varication,  of  which  he  was  not  capable,  fince  he  was 

impeccable. 

I’ll  confirm  and  explain  in  particular,  how  Chrift’s 
efficacious  human  Will  was  effectively,  materially,  and 
formally,  conform  to  the  divine.  It  was  eftedtively  con¬ 
form  to  the  divine,  becaufe  the  human  Will  of  Chrift 
would  all  that  God  was  willing  fhe  fhould  will.  It  was 


Is  t0  profccute  Good  and  avoid  Evil. 


tional,  and  thus  Is  nothing  but  that  natural'  Faaiicy  conf°rm lma*rin"?>  or  tlu:  bf  “>«; 

of  Cliu  Soul  which  Dows  from  it,  the  Property  whereof  wollkl  the  very  Dune  1  lung  God  wou hi.  And  laftly, 

'  it  was  conform  formally,  becaufe;  by  the  fame  Motive 

die  divine  Will  would  fomething,  the  efficacious  human 
Will  of  Chrift,  would  have  it. 

I  anfwer,  a.  That  the  inefficacious  human  Will  of  Cbrifi , 
or  the  Will  of  Sen  futility ,  and  likeivifc  the  rational  Will 
confidered  as  Nature,  or  as  natural,  was  always  effectively 
conform  to  the  divine  JVill,  but  not  always  conform  ma¬ 
terially. 

I  prove  the  firfl*  Parr,  viz.  that  fuch  a  Will  was  al¬ 
ways  conformable  effectually  to  the  divine  \  becaufe  luch  A 
S  s  s  ’  Will 


^1C  rat*0,li^  Will  may  be  confidered  in 
two  Manners,  i.  As  Nature  j  2.  As  Rea  (bn.  It  is 

oniKiercd  as  Nature,  when  confidered  as  an  anpeti- 

*Vj!  <acillty  profecuting  Good,  nccefiarily  by  itfeif, 

rill  n?-  i^C  y>  ancl  Wn6  Kvil,  or  any  Thing 
"  nc! ls  I?ot  agreeable  \  or  is  an  appetitive  Fa- 
y  pKjJecutiHg  the  Good,  agreeable  19  Nature  itfeif 

0  t,lc  ^cnk’«%  and  flying  through  an  Inflindt  of 
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Will  in  Chrift,  would  what  the  divine  Will  wanted  it 
fhould  will.  If  it  be  objeded,  that  fuch  a  Will  wanted 
to  avoid  Death,  though  the  divine  Will  was  willling  that 
Chrift  fhould  differ  and  die.  I’ll  anfwer,  that  that  No-, 
lition  of  the  human  Will,  was  effectually  conformable 
to  the  divine,  from  that  God  who  is  Author  of  Nature, 
permitted  fuch  a  Noiition  ^  which  St.  John  Damafce- 
mis  infmuatcs,  iih.  2.  crtodox.  fid.  c.  15.  by  faying, 
that  human  Nature  was  moved  in  Chrifi  by  its  proper 
Motions. 

I  piove  tlie  fecond  Part,  viz.  that  the  inefficacious , 
fenfitive ,  and  natural  Will,  or  the  rational  confider'd  as 
Nature ,  was  not  always  conformable  to  the  divine  \  be- 
caufe  it  would  fonicthing  different  from  what  the  divine 
Will  would*,  as  it  appears  from  that  the  divine  Will 
would  that  Chrift  fliould  fuffer  and  die,  to  redeem  the 
human  Race  *,  and  the  fenfitive  and  natural  Will  of 
Chrift  wanted  to  avoid  it,  as  difagreaable  to  Nature,  and 
to  the  Scnfes  *,  as  is  evident  from  Matt.  xxvi.  Let  this 
Cup  pafs  from  me  \  never thelefs  not  as  I  will ,  but  as  thou 
wilt.  And  Luke  xxii.  Neverthelefs  not  my  Will ,  but 
thine  be  done.  Whence  St.  Augufiin  (peaks  thus,  lib.  3. 
cent.  Maxim,  c.  1 9.  In  what  Chrifi  fays ,  not  what  I  will , 
but  what  you  will,  he  jheivs,  that  he  would  fomething  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  his  Father  would. 

I  prove  the  third  Part,  viz.  that  the  inefficacious , 
fenfitive ,  and  natural  Will  of  Chrifi ,  could  not  be 
conformable  to  the  divine  Will  \  becaufe  it  could  will  a 
Motive  different  from  the  Motive  whereby  the  divine 
Will  could  will  fomething. 

But,  fay  you,  if  fuch  a  Thing  was,  there  had  been  a 
Contrariety  of  Wills  in  Chrift  -  which  cannot  be  faid  : 
Therefore,  &c. 

I  deny  it,  ftnee  a  Contrariety  properly  faid,  cannot 
be  but  between  two  efficacious  Wills. 

Note ,  That  from  this  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Confideration  of 
thofe  Things  which  the  Son  of  God  incarnated, 
has  carried  in  the  Nature  united  to  him,  and  of 
what  happened  to  him  at  his  Coming  into  the  World, 
and  while  he  lived  in  it,  and  at  his  going  out  of  it, 
and  after  he  had  quitted  it,  beginning  by  his  Con- 
cep  tion :  T  h  ere  fore, 

Til  afk,  1.  If  Chrifi  can  be  faid  conceived  \  of  what 
Matter  his  Body  was  formed  \  and  whether  his  Flefh 
can  be  faid  to  defeend  from  Adam,  Abraham,  and 
David  ? 

I  anfwer  to  the  firft  Part  of  this  Queftion,  that 
Chrifi  can  be  truly  faid  conceived  \  becaufc  we  read  it 
in  formal  Terms,  in  the  Symbol  of  the  ApoftJes,  viz. 
that  he  was  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  \  or,  which  is 
the  fame  Thing,  his  Body  was  formed  by  the  Ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

1  anfwer  to  the  fecond  Part,  that  Chrifi9 s  Body  was 
formed  of  the  pitreft  Blood  of  the  blejfed  Virgin  ?  Be¬ 
caufe  this  is  affirmed  by  St.  John  Damafcenus ,  lib.  3. 
c.  2.  when  he  fays,  that  the  Son  of  Cod  had  formed  to 
bin f elf,  of  the  purefi  Blood  of  the  Virgin ,  a  FUJI)  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  rational  Soul.  This  Sentiment  being  confirm¬ 
ed  by  this  IJ  aft  age,  Luke  i.  The  Holy  Ghoft  ftjall  t  omc 
upon  thee ,  and  the  Power  of  the  Highejl  ftjall  overfha- 
dow  thee.  By  this  Gal.  iv.  God  ha.,  font  his  Son  made 
of  a  Woman:  Therefore,  &c.  Becaufe,  as  St.  Thomas 
obferves,  p.  3.  q.  3  1 .  art.  4.  and  5.  Chrift  is  faid  to  be 
made  of  a  Woman,  to  accompiilh  thereby  the  Divcr- 
fi:y  of  human  Generation :  For  the  firll  Man  was  made 
of  Earth,  without  Man  and  Woman  :  Eve  was  produced 
from  Man  without  a  Woman  :  All  others  are  produced 
of  Man  and  Woman:  But  this  fourth  Manner  of 
Conception  was  lei  t  for  Chrift,  that  he  fhould  be 
formed  of  a  Woman  without  a  Man. 

It  may  be  objcdled,  that  if  Chrift  had  been  con¬ 
ceived  ot  a  Woman,  he  had  been  unclean,  according 
to  Job  xv.  Can  a  Man  be  jujlified  when  compared  to  God , 
or  appear  dean,  when  born  of  a  Woman?  But  in  Chrift 
nothing  is  or  can  he  unclean,  ftnee  he  is  himfclf 
the  VYifdom  oi  God,  of  whom  it  is  laid.  Wifi  vii.  Ik 
incurs  nothing  f pot  ted  i  thcreiore  it  does  not  appear,  that 
he  was  conceived,  or  that  it  was  even  decent  he  ihould 
be  conceived  o(  a  Woman. 

I  anfwer,  that  Chrift  had  been  unclean  perhaps,  if  lie 
had  been  conceived  in  the  fcnfual  Plea furcs,  or  by  the 


ufual  Copulation  of  a  Man  with  a  Woman  but 

he  was  conceived  by  the  Operation  of  the  Holy  gL',' 

The  Rcafon  of  this  is  contained  in  what  we  red  A 

What  God  has  created,  mujl  not  be  called  com  A  1  *' 

unclean ;  but  the  Conception  of  Chrift  is  the  Wo’rlc  l' 

God,  therefore  it  is  not  unclean.  Whence  St  Audi? 

hb  cont.  qteinq.  hxref  c,  5.  introduces  him  fptakinir  tl. 

What  can  offend  thee,  in  my  Nativity  ?  I  am  not  coif  \ 

by  a  Jenfual  Cupidity  ?  I  had  made  the  Mother  from  w iff, 

am  born.  If  the  Sun  by  his  Rays  can  diy  the  tilth  of  Cl 

ca’s,  and  is  not  defied  by  it,  how  much  more  the  11/, Iff 

of  the  Eternal  Light,  can  purify  wherever  it  appears 
not  be  defiled.  *  m 

I  anfwer  to  the  third  Part,  that  Chrifi’ s  Flefh  is  a 
rived  from  Adam ;  becaufe  the  Son  of  God  as  I 
Apoftle  teaches  it,  Heb.  h.  Has  taken  the  Seed  of  Jh 
ham,  which  Seed  defeended  from  Adam :  Therefore  & 

Notwithftanding,  1 .  This,  1  Cor.  xv.  The  firl  M 
from  the  Earth  terreftrial ,  and  the  fecond  from  HeaZ 
celejttal.  Becaufe  this  Place  does  not  import  rh  ’ 
Chrift  is  to  be  faid  from  Heaven,  •,  as  to  the  Mat 

ter  of  his  Body  ;  but  either  as  to  his  formative  Vi™  J 
or  as  to  his  Divinity.  ‘  e' 

Notwithftanding,  2.  That  thofe  who  defeend  from 
Adam  have  finned  in  him,  Rom.  v.  0r  Ihould  have  finned 
in  him  ;  becaufe  this  is  only  true  of  thofe,  who  defad 

from  Adam  thro5  the  feminal  Way,  whereby  Chrift  is  nor 
defeended  from  Adam. 

I  anfwer  to  the  fourth  Part,  that  drift's  Flejh  defeend- 
ed  from  Abraham  and  David  ;  becaufe  the  Scripture  in/}, 
nuates  it,  when  it  fays,  that  it  was  promifed  to  both 
that  the  Mejfiah  fhould  defeend  from  them.  Whence  it 

is  not  furprizing,  if  Chrift,  Matt.  i.  is  called  The  Son  of 
David,  the  Son  of  Abraham.  J 

We’ll  afk  next.  Which  was  the  aftive  Principle  of 
Chrift' s  Conception ,  if  it  was  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  him  L 

lone,  and  whether  the  fame  Holy  Ghoft  can  be  called  the 
Father  of  the  Son ? 

To  the  firft  Part  of  this  Queftion,  I  anfwer,  that  the 
whole  Trinity  was  the  a  Hive  Principle  of  the  Formation  of 
Chrift' s  Body,  which,  notwithftanding,  by  Join e  Appro¬ 
priation,  is  attributed  to  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part  of  this  Anfwer,  viz.  that  the 
Formation  of  the  Body  of  Chrift  is  attributed  to  the 
whole  Trinity  becauie  that  Formation  is  a  Work  ah  cx- 
tra,  which  is  common  to  the  whole  Trinity,  as  St.  Au- 
guftin  teaches  it,  lib .  1.  de  Trinit.  c.  4.  and  5. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  viz,  that  the  Formation  of 
the  Body  of  Chrift ,  is  notwithftanding  attributed  by  font ' 
Appropriation  to  the  Holy  Ghoft  \  becaufe,  according  to 
St.  Thomas,  that  Work  which  is  of  Love  and  Mercy  is 
attributed  to  the  Holy  Ghoft,  as  the  Works  of  Power 
arc  attributed  to  the  Father,  and  thofe  ofWifdomto 
the  Son  i  though  they  be  Works  common  to  the  whole 
Trinity  but  ChrilVs  Conception,  or,  which  is  the  fame, 
the  Formation  ol  his  Body,  is  an  Ad  of  Love,  as  is 
evident  from  John  iii.  where  it  is  faid  that  God  fo  loved 
the  W mid  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  :  Therefore 
it  is  not  furpnfing  if  it  be  attributed  to  the  Holy  Ghoft 

I  anlwcr  to  the  fecond  Tart  of  the  Queftion,  that 
though  Chrifi,  in  that  Scnfe  above-mentioned,  be  conceived 
of  the  Ilo/y  Ghoft  \  he,  notwithftanding ,  cannot  be  fed 
the  Son  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  nor  the  Holy  Ghoft  be  (did 
the  Father  of  Chrift :  Becaufe,  in  this  Place,  he  is  pro¬ 
perly  faid  a  Son,  who  proceeds  perfectly  fcmblabie  in 
Nature  to  Ins  productive  Principle  ;  but  Chrift  does  not 
proceed  perfectly  fe  mb  [able  iu  Nature  to  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  as  it  appears  by  itfelf:  Therefore,  Ific,  Not- 
withftanding  that  he  is  rightly  called  the  Son  of  Mary ; 
becaufe  he  proceeds  from  her  as  admin iflring  the  Mat¬ 
ter,  in  the  Similitude  of  the  Species  but  Chrift  does  not 
proceed  from  the  Holy  Ghoft,  as  adminiftring  fomething 
to  his  Subftance  in  the  Similitude  of  the  Nature  j  then- 
lore  he  cannot  be  faid  his  Son. 

It  may  be  asked  here.  If  the  blejfed  Virgin > 
luted  in  fomething  actively  to  the  Conception  of  Cbiijl  j 
Body  ?  To  which  I  anfwer  in  the  Negative  i  becaufc 
(he  only  admin  iff  red  the  Matter,  mid  operated  nothing 
but  be  lore  the  Conceotioiu  viz.  in  preparing  the  Matter 


but  be  lore  the  Conception,  viz 
for  it. 


Our  next  Queftion  is,  At  what  Time,  and  ft 
’anner  and  Order,  Chrifi' s  Conception  was  made? 


Manna 
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lyt 


,  ,u  M  Infiant  of  the  Conception,  the  Body  of  Chrijl 
<h  ,  farmed  and  animated,  and  was  taken  by  the  Word  ? 

*1  nfwer  i.  That  Chrift’s  Body  was  formed  in  an 
t  (Vant-  according  to  St  .Gregory,  lib.  18.  moral,  c.  36. 
•  theft  Words,  The  Angel  announcing,  the  Holy  GhoSl 
1,1  w  the  Word  was  prefently  in  the  Womb,  and  the 
ttZdwas  -prefently  made  Flejh  in  the  Womb.  Either  be- 

re  the  aitive  Principle  of  that  Conception,  viz.  the 
u'lv  Ghoft,  or  the  whole  Trinity,  has  an  infinite 
!>  °Zr  whereby  the  Matter  could  be  immediately  difpo- 
f>d  to  a  due  Form  ;  or  becaufe  the  Word  in  the  firft  In¬ 
fant  of  the  Conception,  took  the  Body,  already  form- 
therefore  it  follows,  that  fuch  a  Body  was  formed 
in  the  firft  Inftant  of  the  Concepcion. 

Ic  is  objected,  that  the  Conception  could  not  be  made 
without  a  local  Motion,  whereby  the  pureftBlood  of  the 
bleffed  Virgin,  was  to  flow  to  the  Place  proper  for  the 
Generation^  therefore  it  was  not  made  in  an  Inftant, 
fince  a  local’ Motion  imports  a  SucceiTion. 

I  an  Aver,  that  fuch  a  local  Motion  was  the  Preamble 
of  the  Conception,  but  not  the  Conception  itfelf ;  which 
to  undertone]  better,  we  mult  obferve,  i.  That  in  die 
Conception,  or  Formation  of  Ch rift’s  Body,  three 
Things  may  be  confider’d,  i.  The  local  Motion  of  the 
Blood  to  the  Place  of  the  Generation.  2.  The  Forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Body  from  fuch  a  Matter.  3.  The  In- 
creafe,  whereby  it  is  carried  to  fome  perfect  Quantity  ; 
according  to  this,  Luke  ii.  He  increafed  in  Age  and  WiJ- 
dm\  and  consequently,  we  m uft  obferve,  2.  That  the 
firft  and  third,  could  not  be  done  in  an  Inftant,  fince 
they  have  a  Succeftion  $  but  that  it  is  falfe,  that  the  fe- 
cond  could  not  be  done  in  an  Inftant. 

I  an  fiver,  2.  That  the  Body  of  Chrift  was  animated  in 
the  firft  Inftant  of  the  Conception  •,  either  becaufe  St.  John 
\ Vamfcemu,  lib,  3.  c.  2.  infinuates  it,  when  he  (ays, 
7 hat  the  Flejh  was  made  at  once ,  the  Flejh  of  the  Word  of 
Gcd  at  me ,  and  the  Flefh  animated  with  a  rational  and 
intelleftual  Soul,  at  once.  Or  for  the  Reafons  heretofore 
fllledged ;  for  there  is  no  Comparifon  between  the  Body 
of  Chrift  and  other  Bodies. 

I  anfwer,  3.  That  the  Body  of  Chrijl ,  in  the  firft  Inftant 
of  the  Conception,  was  aft 'timed  by  the  Word.  Which  I 
prove  by  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Aiigttftin,  lib.  de  fid.  ad 
filrum,  c.  18.  Believe  for  certain ,  that  the  Flejh  of  Chrift 
u‘os  not  formed  in  the  bleffed  Virgin,  before  he  was  taken  by 
the  Word . 

By  Reafon,  becaufe,  if  the  Flefti  of  Chrift  had  been 
conceived  before  it  was  taken  by  the  Word,  it  had  had 
fome  Hypoftafis,  befides  the  Hypoftafis  of  the  Word 
of  God,  which  is  againft  the  Truth  of  the  Incarnation : 
Therefore,  (Be. 

h  is  objefted,  1.  That  the  Body  nmfl  have  been 

formed  bctorc  it  was  taken,  for  what  is  nor,  cannot  be 

taken;  therefore  ic  was  not  taken  in  the  fame  Inftant  it 
was  formed. 

1  deny  the  Antecedent  of  this  Antimcma,  for  the  Rea¬ 
fons  above-mentioned. 

It  is  objected,  2.  That  in  all  Things  generated,  the 
tmperfedt  precedes  in  Time  the  perfect  ;  but  the  Body 
of  Chrift  is  fomething  generated,  therefore  it  did  not 

my?  *n  fhc  firft  Inftant  to  the  Jaft  Perfection,  which 
was  its  Union  with  the  Word  of  God  ;  but  it  was  firft 
conceived,  and  then  taken. 

.  ^1?njVer>  ^iat  hi  all  Things  generated  diftinft  from 
tie  Body  of  Chrift,  the  imperfeft  is  before  the  perfeft, 

to  Time;  but  not  ablblutely.  Becaufe  in 
rIC  °f  the  Incarnation,  there  is  no  Albert  of 

'jmc thing  pre-cxifting  Proficient,  towards  the  Dignity 
i  t  ic  hypoftntical  Union,  as  Phot  inns  pretended  5  but  a 
e  cenr,  inafnnich  as  the  perfeft  Word  of  God  has  ta- 
L>n  to  himfelf  the  Imperfeftion  of  our  Nature  ;  accord- 

t  M  4- ?  4\«  ■  * 


J°bn  vi.  /  am  defc ended  from  Heaven. 
e  aft  next,  If  Chrift* s  Conception ,  ought  to  . 


be  [aid 


m:tn'(lly  or  miraculous  ? 

Y 

slmbroft,  lib .  de  In  car nat.  c.  0 .  chat 
_  C1‘U  things  arc  found  in  the  Myftcry  of  the  lncam 
.  !D,It  according  to  Nature,  and  beyond  Nature; 
!Art0  Untft,dland  better,  which  was  in  him  according 

and  above  Nature, 


Note,  2.  That  Chrift’s  Conception  can  he  cenfidered 
in  two  Manners,  1.  From  the  Part  of  the  Matter. 
2.  From  the  Part  of  the  Form,  and  from  that 
of  the  Agent,  i.  e.  God  operating.  Thde  pre- 
obferv’d, 

I  anfwer,  that  Chrijl* s  Conception  from  the  Part  of  the 
Matter ,  was  natural ;  but  from  the  Part  of  God  operating * 
was  abfolutely  fupernatural  and  miraculous. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part,  viz.  that  it  was  natural  front 
the  Part  of  the  Matter  \  becaufe  the  Matter  adminifter* 
ed  by  the  bleffed  Virgin  was  her  own  Blood. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part  of  my  Anfwer,  Viz.  that 
Chrifl* s  Conception  from  the  Part  of  God* s  ailing  was  ab¬ 
folutely  miraculous,  and fupernatural  \  becaufe  we  judge  of 
every  Thing  more  according  to  the  Form,  than  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Matter  ;  and  more  according  to  the  Agent, 
than  according  to  the  Patient  ;  therefore  God  who 
is  the  Agent  in  this  Myftery,  afting  fupernaturally,  gives 
Occafion  to  the  Conception  of  Chrift,  being  called  fu¬ 
pernatural  abfolutely,  and  natural  fecundum  quid. 

It  is  objected,  1.  That  Chrift,  by  his  Conception,  is 
called  the  Son  of  Man,  but  he  cannot  be  truly  called  thus, 
unlefs  his  Conception  be  natural ;  therefore  Chrift’s  Con¬ 
ception  is  limply  natural. 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  he  cannot  be  called  the  Son 
of  Man,  unlefs  his  Conception  be  natural,  from  the 
Part  of  the  Matter  adminiftered  by  the  bleffed  Virgin  ; 
but  not  from  the  Part  of  the  Agent. 

With  Regard  to  Chrift’s  Conception,  it  may  be  afkecl, 

1 .  If  that  Body,  taken  by  the  Word,  was  paftible  and  mor¬ 
tal,  and  why  he  took  fuch  a  Body  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  it  leems  that  Chrift’s  Body  fhould  not 
have  been  paftible  and  mortal,  1.  Becaufe  Chrift  had 
not  finned  in  our  firft  Parent,  and  was  not  fubjeft  to 
any  Sin.  2.  Becaufe  he  enjoy’d  the  beatifick  Vifion  j 
though  he  would  that  his  Body  fhould  be  paftible  and 
mortal,  to  recommend  thereby  his  extream  Charity, 
and  give  an  illuftrious  Example  of  it. 

It  may  be  afked,  2.  Why  from  the  Beginning,  ,and 
the  Inftant  of  his  Incarnation,  the  Word  took  the  Body 
of  an  Infant,  and  not  that  of  a  Man  perfeft:  5  and  why 
he  would  be  ihut  up  in  the  Womb  of  his  Mother,  during 
nine  Months  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  it  was  for  the  Reafon  alledged  by 
St.  Paul,  Heb.  ii.  to  become  femblable  in  all  Things  to 
his  Brethren,  and  to  give  tiiem  an  Example  of  Mortifi¬ 
cation  and  Patience. 

Note,  That  from  Chrift’s  Conception,  1*11  pa/s  to  his 
Nativity,  and  examine  all  die  Circumftances  which 
have  attended  it. 

I’ll  aft  firft,  How  many  Nativities  arc  to  be  attributed 
to  Chrijl?  To  which  I’ll  anfwer,  that  two  Nativities  are 
to  be  attributed  to  hint ,  one  eternal,  whereby  he  proceeds 
eternally  from  his  Father  \  and  the  other  temporal,  where¬ 
by  he  is  born ,  in  a  certain  Period  of  Time ,  of  his  Mother 
Which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Councils,  Fathers 
and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  which  mentions  both  Nativities 
for  it  is  fpokc  of  the  Eternal,  Pj'alm  cx.  in  thefe  Words 
Before  the  Morning  I  have  begotten  thee  from  the  Womb 
And  of  the  Temporal,  Matt.  1.  The  Generation  of  Chrijl 
was  thus ,  &c.  Anti  Matt.  ii.  Jefus  being  burn  in  Beth 
lebem ,  &c. 

By  the  Councils,  particularly  that  of  Ch  alee  don,  in  the 
firft  Aft  ion,  where  it  is  laid,  that  though  the  Son  of 
God  wanted  no  fecond  Nativity ,  he  notwithilanriing 
was  born  in  the  Flefti,  for  us  and  for  our  Salva¬ 
tion,  uniting  to  himfelf  the  Humanity,  according  to 
its  Subftance. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  John  Damaftcuus , 
lib.  1.  c.  7.  where  he  exp  relics  him  fell’  thus,  We  con f  ' ft 
two  Nativities  of  Chrift,  one  eternal,  which  is  from  the 
Father  \  and  one  from  the  Mother ,  in  the  latter  Times , 
for  us. 

By  Reafon ,  becaufe  there  are  two  Natures  m 
Chrift,  one  whereof  he  has  received  from  his  eternal 
Father,  and  the  other  from  his  Mother  in  a  Period 
of  Time. 

It 


IN  C  A  R  N  AT  I  O  N. 


It  is  obje&ed,  that  in  Chrift  there  is  only  one  Perfon, 
and  therefore  one  Nativity  ;  becaufe  the  Nativity  belongs 

to  the  Perfon,  not  to  the  Nature. 

I  anfwer,  that  the  Nativity  is  of  the  Perfon  as  of  a 
Subjedt,  and  of  the  Nature  as  of  a  Term :  For  as  the 
Motion  is  diverftfied  according  to  the  Diverfity  of  Terms, 
and  in  the  double  Nativity  of  Chrift,  a  double  Motion 
is  conftdered,  if  not  a  Motion  properly  laid,  at  I  call  a 
Motion  according  to  our  Manner  of  conceiving,  in  the 
eternal  Nativity  of  Chrift  ;  hence  it  is  that  a  double  Na¬ 
tivity  is  eftablifhed  in  Chrift. 

It  may  be  afked  here.  If,  as  we  admit  a  double  Na¬ 
tivity  in  Chrift ,  we  admit  likewife  a  double  Filiation  ? 
Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative,  from  the  Part  of  the 
Caufe-,  and  in  the  Negative  from  the  Part  of  the  Subject. 
The  firft  Part  of  my  Anfwer  is  evident,  becaufe  there  is 
a  double  Caufe,  viz.  a  double  Nativity  and  confequently 
a  double  Filiation  •,  and  likewife  the  fecond  Part,  be¬ 
caufe  there  is  but  one  Subject,  viz.  the  Perfon,  which  is 
the  Subject  of  the  two  Nativities. 

We’ll  alk  next,  If  Chrift  in  his  temporal  Nativity,  had 
the  bleffed  Virgin  for  his  Mother ,  and  whether  fie  mu  ft  be 
called  Mother  of  God? 

To  the  Hr  ft  Part  of  the  Qucftion  I  anfwer.  That  Chrift 
in  his  temporal  Nativity ,  had  the  bleffed  Virgin  for  his 
Mother.  1  prove  it  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and 

by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  Matt.  i.  When  his  Mother  Mary  was 
cfpoufed  to  ' Jofepb ,  &c. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen , 
Oral,  de  Chrift.  nativit.  in  thefe  Words,  If  any  Body  does 
no t  believe  that  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God ,  he  is  bifid es 
the  Divinity. 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  Chrift  did  not  bring  along  with 
him  a  Body  from  Heaven,  but  took  it  from  the  Virgin 

his  Mother. 

It  is  objected,  that  the  bleffed  Virgin  did  not  concur 
actively  to  the  Generation  of  Chrift,  but  only  by  ad- 
miniftring  the  Matter;  for  which  Hie  cannot  be  called 
the  Mother  of  Chrift,  other  wife  the  Wood  fhould  be 
called  the  Mother  of  a  Bed,  or  of  a  Door ;  therefore,  &V. 

I  anfwer,  that  there  is  a  great  Difparity  between  the 
bleffed  Virgin,  and  Things  inanimated,  becaufe  Pater¬ 
nity,  Maternity,  and  Filiation,  do  not  belong  to  any 
other  Generation  but  to  that  of  Things  living. 

It  is  objected,  2.  That  Chrift  was  born  by  a  Miracle, 
of  the  Virgin  Mary ,  but  a  miraculous  Generation  does 
not  fuffice  to  eftablifh  a  Maternity  or  Filiation,  for  we 
do  not  fay  that  Eve  was  the  Daughter  o (Adam  ;  there¬ 


fore,  &c. 

I  anfwer,  that  it  was  miraculous  from  the  Part  of  the 
Operation  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  but  not  from  the  Part  of 
the  bleffed  Virgin,  becaufe  Chrift  is  born  a  Man  of  a  Wo¬ 
man,  and  in  the  clue  Time  of  a  Conception,  as  St.  John 
Dam  aft  cutis  teaches  it,  lib.  3.  c.  7.  in  thefe  Words,  The 
temporal  Nativity ,  whereby  Chrift  is  born  for  our  Salva¬ 
tion  is  in  fume  me  a  fare  like  ours ,  becaufe  he  is  born  a  Man 
of  a  Woman,  and  in  the  due  Time  of  a  Conception  ;  but 
above  ours,  becaufe  not  of  Seed ,  but  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  above  the  Law  of  Conception.  There¬ 
fore  that  Nativity  was  natural  from  the  Part  of  the  Mo¬ 
ther,  but  miraculous  from  the  Part  of  the  Operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  whence  the  bleffed  Virgin  is  the  true 

and  natural  Mother  of  Chrift. 

I  anfwer  to  the  fecond  Part,  That  the  bleffed  Virgin  can 
be  truly  called  the  Mother  of  God  :  Which  1  prove  by  die 
Scripture,  the  Councils,  and  the  Fathers. 

By  the  Scnptuic,  Luke  i.  That  holy  Thing  which  ftjall 
be  born  of  thee  jhall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  Whence 
her  Cou  fin  Elizabeth  lit  luted  her  as  Mother  of  God,  in 
die  fame  Place  lately  quoted,  Whence  is  this  to  me,  laid 
Hie,  that  the  Mother  of  my  Lord fhould  come  to  me?  Which 
is  alio  wimclVcd  by  the  Apoftlc,  Gal.  iv.  when  he  fays, 
That  God  fent  his  Son  made  of  a  Woman,  made  under  the 
J mw  For  by  theie  Words  it  appears,  diar  he  who  is 
the  Son  of  the  bleffed  Virgin,  as  conceived  and  born  of 
her,  is  likewife  the  Son  ol  God,  and  is  conlequently 
God.  'Phis  had  been  already  foretold  by  Ifa.  vii.  in 
thefe  Terms,  Behold  a  Virgin  Jhall  conceive  and  bear  a 
Son,  and  Jhall  call  his  Name  Emanuel. 

By  the  Councils,  particularly  that  of  Chalccdon ,  which 


exprefles  it  elf  in  diefe  Terms,  Chrift  is  God,  iet  i} . 
holy  Mary  be written  Mother  of  Cod ;  he  who  does  ft 
think  io  is  a  Heretick  ;  turn  the  Nejloritm  out  of  Dun 

Likewife  in  the  fixth  and  fcve-nth  general  Council  ft:' 
in  that  ol  Later  an  under  Martin  Y.  5  dl‘J 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Gremy  Nazi 
Or  at.  de  Chrift.  nativit .  St.  Peter  Chryfologus,  Semi  f  f’ 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  Hie  who  has  truly  generated*  G**  I* 

is  to  be  called  Mother  of  God;  but  the"  bleffed  Yin, 
Mary  has  truly  generated  God,  fince  ihe  has  general 
Chrift,  who  is  a  true  God  and  a  true  Man ;  therefore  ft 
is  to  be  called  Mother  of  God.  I,e 

Note,  That  I’ll  examine  in  this  Place  fomc  Circumfl:aiin- 

which  accompanied  Chriit’s  Nativity,  viz.  thepJac'-' 

Time,  Manner,  Cfc. 

I  afk  firft.  If  Chrift  was  born  in  Bethlehem ,  as  in 
convenient  Place?  Which  I  aniwer  in  the  Affirmative 

I  prove  that  he  was  born  in  Bethlehem  or  about  Bah 
lehem ,  becaufe  the  Scripture  witneffes  it  cxprefly,  Mat  ij" 
in  thefe  Words,  Jefus  being  born  ’/#  Bethlehem  IfjMea 
in  the  Days  of  Herod  the  King  ;  which  had  been'  foretold 
•by  the  Prophet  Micah,  chap.  v.  in  thefe  Words  /n\ 
thou  Bethlehem  Ephrala,  thou  art  little  in  the  Thou  finds  of 
Judah,  from  'thee  will  come  forth  tome ,  he  who  is  to  belli 
Ruler  in  Ifrael.  But  that  he  was  not  born  in  tjl2t 
City,  but  only  in  its  Neighbourhood,  is  underflow! 
from  what  we  read,  Luke  ii.  Becaufe  there  was  no  Rm 
for  them  in  the  Place. 

I  prove  that  he  was  born  there  as  in  a  convenient 
Place,  1.  Becaufe  lie  v/as  made  of  the  Seed  of  David 
according  to  the  Fleffi,  as  we  read,  Rom.  i.  whence  he 
fhould  be  bom  in  Bethlehem ,  that  from  the  Place  of  his 
Nativity  fhould  be  proved  the  Promife  made  to  David 
Pfalm  cxxxii.  Of  the  Fruit  of  thy  Body  will  /  fit  upon  th v 
Throne.  2.  As  St.  Gregory  obferves,  Hom'd.  8.  in  Evangel. 
Bethlehem  is  interpreted  the  Ploufe  of  Bread;  bur  Chrift 
fays  himfelf,  John  vi.  I  am  the  living  Bread  who  have 
defc  ended  from  Heaven. 

I  afk  i’econdly,  If  Chrift  was  born  in  a  convenient 
Time  ?  Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative,  becaufe  God 
himfelf  had  appointed  that  Time. 

I  a  He  thirdly.  If  Chrift  was  born  without  his  Mother  fif- 
fering  the  lea  ft  Pain  in  the  Delivery  ?  Which  I  anfwer 
likewife  in  the  Affirmative,  becaufe  St.  Augujlin  is  of 
that  Sentiment,  Serm.  14.  de  nativit.  where  he  fpeaks 
thus  to  the  bleffed  Virgin,  Mother  of  God  ;  Thou  hajl 
not  been  found  in  the  Conception  without  blujhing ,  nor  found 
in  the  Delivery  with  Pain. 

From  this  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Circiimcifion  of  Chrift,  and 
afk.  If  Chrift  was  really  c ir c time i fid,  and  ought  to  have  bun 
cir  amici  fed? 

I  anfwer  the  firft  Part  of  the  Qucftion  in  the  Affirma¬ 
tive,  and  prove  it  by  the  Scripture,  Luke  ii.  And  wbt« 
eight  Days  were  accompliftoed  for  the  Circiimcifion  of  the 
Child ,  &c. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  it  was  very  convenient  that  Chrijl 
fhould  be  circiimcifid,  for  the  following  Rcafons.  1.  io 
fliew  thereby  the  Truth  ol  his  human  Fleffi  againil  the 
Manichcans ,  who  denied  the  Reality  of  his  Bod y,  and 
againfl  the  Apollinarijls,  who  pretended  that  Chrift  s 
Body  was  confubllantial  ro  the  Divinity,  and  alio  againft 
the  Valent inians,  who  affirmed  that  he  had  brought  his 
Body  from  Heaven.  2.  To  approve  the  Inflitution  of 
the  Circiimcifion ,  to  recommend  by  his  Example  i»c 
Virtue  of  Obedience,  lor  which,  to  conform  to  the  Ire- 
cept,  he  was  circumcifcd  the  eighth  Day.  3.  To  p  1 0 v t 
that  lie  was  of  the  Race  of  Abraham ,  to  whom  the  n* 
cumcifion  had  been  commanded,  in  Sign  of  the 
the  Coming  of  the  Mcjftah.  4.  Left  ii  he  had  not 
circumcifcd,  the  Jews  had  refilled  10  receive  him.  5*  0 
not  rejed  the  Remedy  whereby  the  Fleili  oi  Sin 
purified  ;  fince  himfelf  was  come  in  the  Similitude  0 
the  Fie Ih  of  Sin.  6.  That  by  loading  himfeli  with 
Burthen  ol  the  Law,  lie  lliuiild  deliver  others  from  tu 

Burthen.  .  .  n  -.v 

The  next  Qucftion  which  offers  to  me,  is,  1  u’uf  h 
Nativity  ought  to  have  been  mini j eft ed,  and  whether  it  jo - 
convenient  it  fhould  be  manifejlcd  to  (hop:  to  whom  it 

ma nil tfted? 

Tu  which  I  anfwer,  1 .  That  Chr ill’s  Natiuty 
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, ,  _  i,ave  been  manifefted,  but  not  to  all  with- 
and  ®ufh  i  at  leaft  at  the  Beginning,  but  only  to 


v- 


out  p  j 

fome  defigne  y  p°rt  Qp  my  Anfwer,  ws.  That  ChrifPs 
l  prove  *e  aniftfieJ,  becaufe  God  revealed  it  by  the 

%hepherds,  and  by  the  Star  to  the  Magi. 
A"Sels  “  L  fecond  Part,  •uzz.  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
1  pr°Vj  hecaufe  it  was  neceffary  that  it  (hould  prove 
gianifftf  >  ■  rwife  Chrift  had  been  born  in  vain  ;  but 
profitable,  ot  moved  profitable  unlefs  it  had  been 
it  could  not  P  fome  .  therefore,  £sY. 
manifeftca,  *  ,  part  v;z,  That  it  ought  not  to  have 

I  prove  the  at  tea(t  at  firB ,  to  all  without  DiJlinRion, 
him  mamftJtecl\  ^  been  marufcfted  to  all  from  the 
either  becaUG,  >s  Redemption  had  not  been  accomplifh- 
Beginntng, ,  ‘  of  the  Crofs  ;  for  we  read,  i  Cor.  ii. 

ed  by  the  sa  ,  W  Bryfr  crucij;eri  the  Lord 

That  if  they  t ' Cf,rift’s  Nativity  had  been  mani- 
cf  Glory-,  or  b  che  Beginning,  the  Merit  of  Faith 
fefted  to  all  0  jL1ftified,  had  been  vaftly  dimmifhed ; 
whereby  Men  r  thg  Argument  of  Things  which  do 
becaufe  that  r 

not  aPp**r’i,g  fourth' Part,  viz.  That  the  Nativity  of  Chrift 
1  pr0Vf  hern  manifested  to  fime ;  becaufe  the  Order 
off  dWiM  Wifdom  requires,  that  God’s  Gifts  and  his 
0  t  W  llnold  not  be  known  to  all  equally  and  together •, 
***  !Tdiately  to  fome,  and  by  them  derive  to  others. 
bUtr 1  Terr  2.  That  Chrift' s  Nativity  was  conveniently 

tn  theft  to  whom  it  was  manifefted  at  the  Begin- 
,m,ft  to  S  Shepherds  and  to  the  Magi  •,  becaufe  all 

bv  Clod’s  Order  is  conveniently  done  ;  and 
£  i  by  tile  ManifoVation  made  to  the  aforefa.d  Per- 

^  ’  hecaufe  he  was  come  to  fave  Men  of  all  Ranks 

and' Conilin  ns,  according  to  the  Apoftle,  Cokjf.  n, 
Mire  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew  {viz.  m  Chrift) 
Ciraimcifion  nor  Uncircumcijion,  Barbarian ,  Scythian ,  bond 

nor  fret,  kt  Chrift  is  all  and  in  all 
]f  ir  be  afkcd,  what  was  that  Star  which  appeared  to 

the  Mayi  >  I’ll  anfwer,  that  it  was  not  one  of  thofe  Stars 

created  from  the  Beginning,  but  that  it  was  newly  created 

for  that  Purpoie :  Which  I  prove  by  the  Fathers,  and 

by  itvercl  Reafons. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St .  Augufttn,  lib.  2.  cont. 
Fmjl.  c.  s-  where  he  fpeaks  thus ;  It  was  not  one  of  thofe 
Sian  created  at  the  Beginning ,  whicli  obibrve  their  Courfe 
according  to  the  Order  preferred  by  the  Creator  •,  but  at 
the  Novelty  of  a  Virgin  being  delivered  of  a  Child,  a  new 
Star  appeared.  And  by  St.  Leo,  Serm.  i.  de  Epiphan. 
The  Light  of  a  new  Star ,  fays  he,  appeared  to  three  Magi 
of  the  EaSt,  which  being  brighter  than  all  the  other  Stars, 
attracted  the  Eyes  and  the  Minds  of  all  the  Beholders,  to 
give  to  wtderftand  that  fuch  an  unufual  Ihing  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  without  Caufe. 

I  prove  it  by  the  following  Reafons  •,  i.  Becaufe  it 
moved  in  a  new  Manner,  for  it  was  carried  from  North 
to  South,  2.  It  appeared  after  a  new  and  unufual  Manner, 
fincc  it  appeared  not  only  in  the  Night  but  like  wife  in 
Day-time,  which  is  not  common  to  other  Stars.  3.  It 
did  not  appear  always,  but  was  fometimes  hidden  *, 
fmee  when  the  Magi  came  to  Jcrufalcm  it  hid  itfelf,  and 
(hewed  itfelf  again  alter  they  had  left  Herod.  4.  Becaufe 
it  had  not  a  continual  Motion,  but  conformed  itfelf  to 
dm  of  the  Magi,  as  to  their  Time  of  March,  or  of  Reft. 

Hole,  That  from  this  1*11  pafs  to  the  Purification  of  che 
blcflcd  Virgin,  and  to  the  Prcfentation  of  Chrift  in 
the  Temple. 

I II  aflc,  1.  If  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God ,  accomplijhcd 
the  I  aw  of  the  Purification?  To  which  I  anfwer  in  the 
Affirmative,  and  prove  it  by  the  Scripture,  Luke  ii.  And 
wbni  the  Days  of  her  Purification  according  to  the  Laws  of 
Mcfes  were  accomplijhcd \  See. 

Note*  That  though  the  blcflcd  Virgin  was  not  obliged  to 
accompli  Hi  the  Law  of  the  Purification,  fhc  would 
notwithllanding  come  to  the  Temple  to  accompli fh 
jh  and  that  conveniently.  She  was  not  obliged,  (Ac. 
hecaufe  Hie  had  not  conceived  from  the  Seed  of  Man. 
it  was  notwithflamling  convenient  for  her  to  accom¬ 
pli  fit  the  Law  of  the  Purification,  becaufe  as  the  Ple¬ 
nitude  of  the  Grace  of  the  Son  was  defeended  to  the 
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Mother,  it  was  proper  that  the  Mother  fliould  con¬ 
form  herfelf  to  the  Humility  of  the  Son,  who  would 
fiibmit  himfelf  to  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Law,  though 
he  was  not  fubjeft  to  it. 

HI  afk  next,  If  Chrifl  was  prefented  to  the  Temple ;  if 
that  Prefen  tat  ion  was  convenient ,  and  which  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Circumft an ces  of  it? 

I  anfwer  to  the  firft  Part  of  the  Queflion,  That  Chrift 
was  prefented  to  the  Temple ,  and  that  it  was  convenient  he 
fioould ;  which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  particularly 
that  he  was  prefented  in  the  Temple,  Luke  ii.  They 
brought  him  to  Jerufalem  to  prefent  him  to  the  Lord,  as  it 
is  written  in  the  Law  of  the  Lord ,  every  Male  that  open - 
elh  the  IV omb  Jhall  be  called  holy  to  the  Lord.  And  to  offer 

a  Sacrifice  according  to  that,  which  is  faid  in  the  Law  of 
the  Lord,  &c. 

I  prove,  that  it  was  convenient  that  Chrifl  fioould  be 
prefented  in  the  Temple-,  becaufe  fuppofe  that  Chrifl  of 
his  own  Accord,  and  without  any  Obligation,  would 
fubmit  himlelf  to  the  Law  of  the  Circumcifion,  it  was 
convenient  he  fhould  fubmit  himfelf  to  that  of  the  Pre¬ 
fen  tation. 

Note,  That  of  feveral  Circumflances  which  could  be. 
obferved  in  Chrift’s  Prcfentation,  HI  only  take  Notice 
here  but  of  two,  the  firft  whereof  is  taken  from  the 
Perfon  of  Simeon ,  and  the  other  from  that  of  Anne. 

As  to  the  firft  Circumftance  taken  from  the  Perfon  of 
Simeon ,  it  is  faid  of  him,  that  Chrift  born  was  manifefted 
to  him,  according  to  the  Promife  of  the  Holy  Ghofl, 
that  he  fhould  not  die  before  he  had  feen  the  Meffiahy 
expedled  for  the  Confolation  of  J fra  el ;  and  in  facfl, 
among  feveral  Children  who  had  been  brought  to  the 
Temple,  Simeon  enlightened  by  a  celeftial  Light,  difeover- 
cd  Jefus,  took  him  in  his  Arms,  blefied  him  •,  and  foretold 
that  he  would  be  the  Ruin  and  Refurrefrion  of  feveral, 
and  a  Sign  of  Contradiction. 

If  I  beafked,  who  was  that  Simeon ,  and  if  a  Priefl  or 
a  Laick  ?  I’ll  anfwer,  that  in  all  Probability  he  was  a 
Laick;  for  if  he  had  been  a  Prieft,  the  Scripture  had 
mentioned  it. 

As  to  the  fecond  Circumftance,  taken  from  the  Perfoa 
of  Anne ,  it  is  faid  of  her,  that  at  the  very  Flour  Chrift 
was  brought  into  the  Temple  to  (land  before  the  Lord, 
flie  alfo  came  into  it,  and  knowing  him  by  a  divine  In- 
fpiration,  flic  fpoke  feveral  marvellous  Things  of  him. 

Note ,  That  our  next  Refledions  will  be  on  the  Baptifm 
of  Chrift. 

Our  firft;  Queflion  on  this  Subjedl  is.  If  Chrifl  was 
baptised  of  the  Baptifm  of  John,  and  whether  it  was  con¬ 
venient,  in  what  Place ,  and  at  what  Time  he  was  bap¬ 
tized  ? 

To  the  firft  Part  of  the  Queflion  I  anfwer,  That  Chrifl 
was  baptized  of  the  Baptifm  of  John,  and  that  it  was  con¬ 
venient  be  fhould. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part  of  this  Anfwer,  viz.  that  he  was 
baptized,  becaufe  that’s  cxprcfly  mentioned  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  Matt.  iii.  Then  came  Jefus  from  Galilee  to  Jordan 
unto  John ,  to  be  baptized  of  him. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  viz.  that  it  was  convenient  that 
Chrifl  fhould  be  baptized ,  for  three  Reafons.  The  firft 
is  taken  from  that  he  would  not  be  purified  himfelf, 
but  would  purify  the  Waters  •,  that  by  the  Contadt 
of  Chrift’s  Flefh,  which  was  not  in  felled  with  Sin, 
they  fliould  have  the  Virtue  of  Baptifm,  and  fliould  ferve 
afterwards  for  thofe  who  were  to  be  baptized,  as  St.  Am - 
brofe  obferves,  lib .  2.  c.  nit.  in  Luk.  The  fecond  Reafon 
is  touched  by  St.  Cbryfoftom,  who  fays  on  the  fourth 
Chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  in  his  per  fell  Work,  That  tho * 
himfelf  was  not  a  Sinner,  he  notwit hftanding  took  the  Si¬ 
militude  of  the  Flefh  of  Sin  ?  for  though  himfelf  wanted  no 
Baptifm ,  never thclefs  the  carnal  Nature  wanted  it  in  others . 
The  third  Reafon  was,  to  give  an  Example  of  Virtue  to 
others. 

I  anfwer  to  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Queflion,  That 
Chrifl  was  baptized  in  the  thirtieth  Tear  of  his  Age  j  and 
that  it  was  a  convenient  Time  for  it. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part  of  this  Anfwer,  viz.  That  he  was 
baptized  in  the  thirtieth  Tear  of  bis  Age,  by  the  Scripture, 
Luke  iii.  And  Jefus  himfelf  began  to  be  about  thirty  Tears 
of  Age . 

T  1 1  I  prove 
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INCARNATION. 


It  is  objected,  that  in  Chrift  there  is  only  one  Perfon, 
and  therefore  one  Nativity  ;  becaufe  the  Nativity  belongs 

to  the  Perfon,  not  to  the  Nature. 

I  anfvver,  that  the  Nativity  is  of  the  Perfon  as  of  a 
Subject,  and  of  the  Nature  as  of  a  Term  :  For  as  the 
Motion  is  dive rfi.fi ed  according  to  the  Diverfity  of  Terms, 
and  in  the  double  Nativity  of  Chrift,  a  double  Motion 
is  confidered,  if  not  a  Motion  properly  faid,  at  Icaft  a 
Motion  according  to  our  Manner  of  conceiving,  in  the 
eternal  Nativity  of  Chrift  *,  hence  it  is  that  a  double  Na¬ 
tivity  is  eftablifhed  in  Chrift. 

It  may  be  afked  here.  If,  as  we  admit  a  double  Na¬ 
tivity  in  Chrift ,  we  admit  likewife  a  double  Filiation  ? 
Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative,  from  the  Part  of  the 
Caufe  *,  and  in  the  Negative  from  the  Part  of  the  Subject. 
The  firft  Part  of  my  Anfwer  is  evident,  becaufe  there  is 
a  double  Caufe,  viz.  a  double  Nativity  and  confequently 
a  double  Filiation  j  and  likewife  the  fecond  Part,  be¬ 
caufe  there  is  but  one  Subject,  viz.  the  Perfon,  which  is 

the  Subjedt  of  the  two  Nativities. 

We’l  afk  next.  If  Chrift  in  his  temporal  Nativity,  had 
the  blejfed  Virgin  for  his  Mother ,  and  whether  floe  mufi  be 
called  Mother  of  God ? 

To  the  firft  Part  of  the  Qucftion  I  anfwer,  That  Chrift 
in  his  temporal  Nativity ,  had  the  blejfed  Virgin  for  his 
Mother.  I  prove  it  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and 

by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  Matt.  i.  When  his  Mother  Mary  was 
cfpoufcd  to  Jofeph ,  &c. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen , 
Orat.  de  Chrift.  nativit .  in  thefe  Words,  If  any  Body  does 
not  believe  that  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God ,  he  is  bejides 

the  Divinity. 

By  Realon,  becaufe  Chrift  did  not  bring  along  with 
him  a  Body  from  Heaven,  but  took  it  from  die  Virgin 

his  Mother. 

It  is  objedted,  that  the  bleffed  Virgin  did  not  concur 
adtively  to  the  Generation  of  Chrift,  but  only  by  ad- 
miniftring  the  Matter ;  for  which  fhe  cannot  be  called 
the  Mother  of  Chrift,  otherwife  the  Wood  fhould  be 
called  the  Mother  of  a  Bed,  or  of  a  Door  ♦,  therefore,  &c. 

I  anfwer,  that  there  is  a  great  Difparity  between  the 
bleffed  Virgin,  and  Things  inanimated,  becaufe  Pater¬ 
nity,  Maternity,  and  Filiation,  do  not  belong  to  any 
other  Generation  but  to  that  of  Things  living. 

It  is  objected,  2.  That  Chrift  was  born  by  a  Miracle, 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  a  miraculous  Generation  does 
not  fuffice  to  eftablifh  a  Maternity  or  Filiation,  for  we 
do  not  lay  that  Eve  was  the  Daughter  ol  Adam  •,  there¬ 
fore,  Cftc. 

I  anfwer,  that  it  was  miraculous  from  the  Part  of  the 
Operation  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  but  not  from  the  Part  of 
the  bluffed  Virgin,  becaufe  Chrift  is  born  aMan  of  a  Wo¬ 
man,  and  in  the  clue  I  ime  of  a  Conception,  as  St.  John 
Damafccnus  teaches  it,  lib.  3.  c.  7.  in  thtle  Words,  The 
temporal  Nativity,  whereby  Chrift  is  born  for  our  Salva¬ 
tion  is  in  fume  mcafire  like  ours,  becaufe  he  is  born  a  Man 
of  a  Woman ,  and  in  the  due  Time  of  a  Conception  •,  but 
above  ours,  becaufe  not  of  Seed,  but  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  above  the  Law  of  Conception.  There¬ 
fore  that  Nativity  was  natural  from  the  Part  ol  the  Mo¬ 
ther,  but  miraculous  from  the  Part  of  the  Operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft  •,  whence  the  bluffed  Virgin  is  the  true 
and  natural  Mother  of  Chrift. 

I  anlwer  to  the  fecond  Part,  That  the  blejfed  Virgin  can 
be  truly  called  the  Mother  of  God  :  Which  I  prove  by  the 
Scripture,  the  Councils,  and  the  Fathers. 

By  the  Scripture,  I.ukc  i.  That  holy  Thing  which  ft  jail 
be  born  of  thee  Jhall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  Whence 
her  Coulin  Elizabeth  fainted  her  as  Mother  of  God,  in 
the  fame  Place  lately  quoted.  Whence  is  this  tome,  laid 
flu*,  that  the  Mother  of  my  Lord  fhould  come  to  me?  Which 
is  allb  wicnclVcd  by  the  Apollle,  Gal.  iv.  when  he  fays, 
That  God  fent  his  Son  made  of  a  Woman ,  made  under  the 
Law  f  or  by  tlicle  Words  it  appears,  ihar  he  who  is 
the  Son  of  the  bluffed  Virgin,  as  conceived  and  born  of 
her,  is  likewife  the  Son  ol  God,  and  is  conlequently 
God.  'Phis  had  been  already  foretold  by  I  fa.  vii.  in 
thefe  Terms,  Behold  a  Virgin  Jhall  conceive  and  bear  a 
Son ,  and  Jhall  call  his  Name  Emanuel. 

By  the  Councils,  particularly  that  of  ChaUedon ,  which 


expreffes  ltfelf  in  thefe  Terms,  Chrift  is  Cod  let  n 
holy  Mary  be  written  Mother  of  God  ;  he  who  does  n 
think  fo  is  a  Hcretick  ;  turn  the  Nejiorimn  out  of  Doo?' 
Likewife  in  the  fixth  and  il-ventli  general  Council  J'j 
in  that  of  Later  an  under  Martin  T.  ’  !Hl 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Gregory  Nazim, y, 
Orat.  de  Chrift.  nativit.  St.  Peter  Cbryfologus,  Serm  x  ? 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  fhe  who  has  truly  generated* Go  1* 
is  to  be  called  Mother  of  God  ;  but  the"  bluffed  Vim’’ 
Mary  has  truly  generated  God,  fince  Ihe  has  generated 
Chrift,  who  is  a  true  God  and  a  true  Man  ;  therefore  ft 
is  to  be  called  Mother  of  God.  “c 

Note,  That  I’ll  examine  in  this  Place  feme  Circumftance- 

which  accompanied  Chrift’s  Nativity,  viz  the  P hr * 

Time,  Manner,  IPc. 

I  afk  firft.  If  Chrift  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  as  in  R 
convenient  Place  ?  Which  I  anlwer  in  the  Affirmative 

I  prove  that  he  was  born  in  Bethlehem  or  about  Beth, 
lehem ,  becaufe  the  Scripture  witneifes  it  expreffy,  Mat  \\ 
in  thefe  Words,  Lefts  being  born  '  f,{  Bethlehem  0 f  Judea ’ 
in  the  Days  of  Herod  the  King  which  had  been  foretold 
‘by  the  Prophet  Micah,  chap.  v.  in  thefe  Wortls, 
thou  Bethlehem  Ephrata,  thou  art  little  in  the  Thousands  of 
Judah,  from  'thee  will  come  forth  to  me,  he  who  is  lobe  the 
Ruler  in  lfrael.  But  that  he  was  not  born  in  that 
City,  but  only  in  its  Neighbourhood,  is  underftood 
from  what  we  read,  Luke  ii.  Becaufe  there  was  no  Room 
for  them  in  the  Place. 

I  prove  that  he  was  born  there  as  in  a  convenient 
Place,  1.  Becaufe  lie  was  made  of  the  Seed  of  David 
according  to  the  Fiefli,  as  v/e  read,  Rom.  i.  whence  lie 
fhould  be  born  in  Bethlehem,  that  from  the  Place  of  his 
Nativity  fhould  be  proved  the  Promife  made  to  David, 
Pfalm  cxxxii.  Of  the  Fruit  of  thy  Body  will  I  ft  upon  tfo 
Throne.  2.  As  St.  Gregory  obferves,  Homil.  8.  in  Evangel. 
Bethlehem  is  interpreted  the  Houfe  of  Bread;  but  Chrift 
fays  himfelf,  John  vi.  I  am  the  living  Bread  who  have 
defc  ended  from  H eaven. 

I  afk  fecondly,  If  Chrift  was  born  in  a  convenient 
Time  ?  Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative,  becaufe  God 
himfelf  had  appointed  that  Time. 

I  aflc  thirdly,  If  Chrift  was  born  without  his  Mother  fuf 
fering  the  lea  ft  Pain  in  the  Delivery  ?  Which  I  anlwer 
likewife  in  the  Affirmative,  becaufe  St.  Auguftin  is  of 
that  Sentiment,  Serm.  14.  de  nativit.  where  he  fpeaks 
thus  to  the  bleffed  Virgin,  Mother  of  God  ;  Thou  baft 
not  been  found  in  the  Conception  without  blujhing ,  nor  found 
in  the  Delivery  with  Pain. 

From  this  Fll  pafs  to  the  Circumcifion  of  Chrift,  and 
aflc.  If  Chrift  was  really  circumcifed,  and  ought  to  have  beta 
circumcifed?  * 

I  anfwer  the  firft  Part  of  the  Queftion  in  the  Affirma¬ 
tive,  and  prove  it  by  the  Scripture,  Luke  ii.  And  who: 
eight  Days  were  accompliftjcd  for  the  Circumcifion  of  tk 

Child,  &c . 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  it  was  very  convenient  that  Chrift 
fhould  be  circumcifed,  for  the  following  Reafons.  1.T0 
fhew  thereby  the  Truth  of  his  human  Fleffi  againft  die 
Manic  beans ,  who  denied  the  Reality  ol  his  Bod/,  and 
againft  the  /Ipollinarifts,  who  pretended  that  Chrift  s 
Body  was  confubftantial  to  the  Divinity,  and  alfo  againft 
the  Valent inians ,  who  affirmed  that  he  had  brought  his 
Body  from  Heaven.  2.  To  approve  the  Inflitution  ot 
the  Circumcifion ,  to  recommend  by  his  Example  the 
Virtue  of  Obedience,  for  which,  to  conform  to  the  In¬ 
cept,  he  was  circumcifed  the  eighth  Day.  3.  To  piou. 
that  lie  was  of  the  Race  of  Abraham,  to  whom  the  tn* 
cumciffon  had  been  commanded,  in  .Sign  of  the  h;l,t  1 0 
the  Coming  of  the  Mejftah.  4.  Left  if  he  had  not 
circumcifed,  the  Jews  had  refilled  to  receive  him.  5- 
not  reject  the  Remedy  whereby  the  Heffi  ol  -  m 
purified  ;  lincc  himfelf  was  come  in  the  Simihtut  e  0 
the  Flclh  of  Sin.  6.  That  by  loading  himfelf  with 
Burthen  of  the  Law,  he  ihuukl  deliver  others  from  ti. 

Burthen.  .  .. 

The  next  Queftion  which  oilers  tome,  is,  //  ^  * 
Nativity  ought  to  have  been  man  if  eft  ed,  and  w  he!  hit  it  ^ 

convenient  it  fhould  be  manifejled  to  thoje  to  whom  t 
mani filled  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  i.  That  Chrift’s  Fativity  ‘j 
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a  npht  to  have  been  manifefted,  but  not  to  all  with- 
r  niftinftion,  at  leaft  at  the  Beginning,  but  only  to 

<=>  Aei iffned  by  God. 

mve  the  firft  Part  of  my  Anfvver,  viz.  That  Chrift's 
1  Pr  mani felled,  becaufe  God  revealed  it  by  the 

the  Shepherds,  and  by  the  Star  to  the  Magi. 
Angels  1  fecond  Part,  viz.  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
*  becaufe  it  was  neceflary  that  it  fliould  prove 

jnaniftpa  >  chrift  had  been  born  in  vain  •,  but 

profitable,  proved  profitable  unlels  it  had  been 

*  C°f  J  at  leaft  to  feme  ;  therefore,  &e. 

fliamreu  ,  ^*ir(j  parCj  vjZt  That  it  ought  not  to  have 

I  Pr0I^  at  leaft  at  fir H,  to  all  without  Diftinft ion, 

aufe  *  if  11  had  been  man* feftctl  to  all  from  the 
either  bee  ,  Redemption  had  not  been  accomplifh- 

he  Sacrifice  of  the  Crofs  •,  for  we  read,  i  Cw-.ii. 
by-r  had  known  they  had  never  crucified  the  Lord 
‘fbat  if  Q  becaufe  if  Chrift’s  Nativity  had  been  mani- 
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£h  r’  fic.,was  Pr°Per  that  the  Mother  fliould  con- 

bmit  himfelf  to  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Law,  though 
he  was  not  fubjeft  to  it.  °n 

]i,a^  next>  V Chrisi  ™as  prefented  to  the  Temple ;  if 
wat  Prefentation  was  convenient,  and  which  were  the  prin- 
cipat  Lircumftances  of  it  ?  • 

}  tnfrer  f  the,  firft  Pait  of  the  Queftion,  That  Christ 
sms  prefented  to  the  Temple,  and  that  it  was  convenient  he 

that  h  Wh‘Ch  V  P1'°le  by  the  Scripture,  particularly 

h  ought  him  to  Jerufalem  to  prefent  him  to  the  Lori,  as  ft 

IthXlZ  X  if®  of  the  Lord ’  every  that  open- 
th  the  JVomb  Jhall  be  called  holy  to  the  Lord.  And  to  offer 

tbeTor'd  t0  ‘hat ’  Which  'S  faid  in  the  Law  °f 

AfT. th,atJl  was  convenient  that  Christ  Jhould  be 
prefented  in  the  Temple ;  becaufe  fuppofe  that  Chrift:  of 

r  K  °w"  Aac°rd’  and  without  any  Obligation,  would 
fubm.t  h.mklf  to  the  Law  of  the  Circumcif.on,  it  was 
convenient  he  fliould  fubmit  himfelf  to  that  of  the  Pre- 


S  from  the  Beginn.ng,  the  Merit  of  Faith  fitted  in  the  Temple ;  becaufe  fuppofe  that  Chrift  of 
hprebv  Men  are  juftified,  had  been  vaftly  d.mm.fhed  ;  1 ‘  °.™  A“°rd.  and  without  any  Obligation,  would 

r  Faith  is  the  Argument  of  Things  which  do  “th.mklfto  the  Law  of  the  Circumcif.on  it  was 

raD  ear  Hcbr.  ».  he  n,0l,id  fubmic  himfdf  to  that  of  the  Pre- 

I  orove  the  fourth  Part,  viz.  That  the  Nativity  of  Chrift  ffgx ion. 

X have  been  manifefted  to  fome  ;  becaufe  the  Order  1  ote'  -1  “ft  of  feveral  Circumftances  which  could  be. 

Trhe  divine  Whilom  requires,  that  God’s  Gifts  and  his  obferved  m  Chrift’s  Prefentation,  I’ll  only  take  Notice 

°  ts  Ihould  not  be  known  to  all  equally  and  together-,  “ere  but  of  two,  the  firft  whereof  is  taken  from  the 

b  mmediately  to  fome,  and  by  them  derive  to  others.  ^erlon  °*  Simeon,  and  the  other  from  that  of  Anne 

‘i  'anlwer,  a.  That  Chrift's  Nativity  was  conveniently  As  to  the  firft  Circumftance  taken  from  the  Perfon  of 
mmifejled  to  thofe to  whom  it  was  manifefted  at  the  Begin-  Simeon,  it  is  Laid  of  him,  that  Chrift  born  was  manifefted 
meg,  viz-  to  the  Shepherds  and  to  the  Magi ,  becaufe  all  to  him,  according  to  the  Promife  of  the  Holy  Ghoft 

that  ,s  none  by  God  s  Order  is  conveniently  done  .  and  that  be  Ihould  not  die  before  he  had  feen  thc  Mef  h 

bccaulV  by  the  Mamleftation  made  to  the  aforefa.d  Per-  expefted  for  the  Confolation  of  I  fra  el ;  and  inf & 

and  Condiu- ns,  accoiding  to  the  Apoftle,  ed  Jefus,  took  him  in  his  Arms,  blefled  him  ;  and  foretold 

Where  there  is  neither  Creek  nor  few  (viz.  m  Chnft)  that  he  would  be  the  Ruin  and  Refurredtion  of  feveral 
Circmncifm  nor  bncircimcifton.  Barbarian,  Scythian ,  bond  and  a  Sign  of  Contradiftion. 

tor  free  but  Chrift  is  all  and  in  all  If  j  he  afked,  who  was  that  Simeon,  and  if  a  PrieSt  or 

If  it  be  afted  what  was  that  Star  which  appeared  to  a  Laick?  I’ll  anfwer,  that  in  all  Probability  he  was  a 

'be  Magi  ?  1 1  anfwer,  that  it  was  not  one  of  thofe  Stars  Laick ;  for  if  he  had  been  a  Prieft,  the  Scripture  had 
:rcatcd  from  the  Beginning,  but  that  it  was  newly  created  mentioned  it 

br  that  Purpofe :  Which  I  prove  by  the  Fathers,  and  As  to  the  fecond  Circumftance,  taken  from  the  Perfon 

wfeircraJRc  afons.  of  Anne ,  it  is  faid  of  her,  that  at  the  very  Hour  Chrift 

By  m  fathers,  particularly  St.  Augufhn,  hb.  2.  cont .  was  brought  into  the  Temple  to  ftand  before  the  Lord 
'aujt.  c.  5.  where  he  fpeaks  thus  ;  It  was  not  one  of  thofe  Hie  alfo  came  into  it,  and  knowing  him  by  a  divine  In’ 
tan  created  at  the  Beginning ,  which  obierve  their  Courfe  fpiration,  fhe  fpoke  feveral  marvellous  Things  of  him 
rcording  to  the  Order  preferibed  by  the  Creator ;  but  at  AT  .  b 

ic  Novelty  of  a  Virgin  being  delivered  of  a  Child ,  a  ?iew  -o'  °Ur  nCXt  ^■e^e<^:^ons  will  be  on  the  Baptifm 

'or  appeared.  And  by  St.  Lffl,  Serm.  1.  de  Epiphan. 

be  Light  of  a  new  Star ,  fays  he,  appeared  to  three  Magi  Our  firft  Queftion  on  this  Subjeft  is,  If  Chrifl  was 
‘  the  EaSl>  which  being  brighter  than  all  the  other  Stars ,  baptized  of  the  Baptifm  of  John ,  and  whether  it  was  con- 
traced  the  Eyes  and  the  Minds  of  all  the  Beholders ,  to  venient ,  in  whdt  Place ,  and  at  what  Time  he  was  bap- 
ve  to  underjland  that  fuch  an  unttfual  Thing  did  not  ap -  tized  ?  ^ 

ar  without  Caufe,  To  tl;e  firft  Part  of  the  Queftion  I  anfwer,  That  Chrift 

I  prove  it  by  the  following  Reafons  ;  1 .  Becaufe  it  was  baptized  of  the  Baptifm  of  John ,  and  that  it  was  con - 
oved  in  a  new  Manner,  for  it  was  carried  from  North  venient  he Jhould. 

South.  2.  It  appeared  after  a  new  and  unufual  Manner,  I  prove  the  firft  Part  of  this  Anfwer,  viz.  that  he  was 
cc  it  appeared  not  only  in  the  Night  but  likewife  in  baptized,  becaufe  that’s  exprcfly  mentioned’  in  the  Scrip- 
jy-timc,  which  is  not  common  to  other  Stars.  3.  It  ture,  Matt.  iii.  Then  came  Jefus  from  Galilee  to  Jordan 

I  not  appear  always,  but  was  fometimes  hidden;  unto  John,  to  be  baptized  of  him. 

:c  who;  the  Magi  came  to  Jerufalem  it  hid  itfelf,  and  I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  viz.  that  it  was  convenient  that 
wed  itfelf  again  after  they  had  left  Herod.  4.  Becaufe  Chrifl  Jhould  be  baptized, ,  for  three  Reafons.  The  firft 
nd  not  a  continual  Motion,  but  conformed  itfelf  to  is  taken  from  that  he  vmuld  not  be  purified  himfelf 

t  of  the  Magi,  as  to  their  Time  of  March,  or  of  Reft,  but  would  purify  the  Waters;  that  by  the  Contadb 

of  Chrift’s  FJefii,  which  was  not  infected  with  Sin 

lV\  v-  •  t  llS  pafs  t0  tilC  P.urification  tJlc  they  fliould  have  the  Virtue  of  Baptifm,  and  fliould  ferve 

idled  Virgin,  and  to  the  Prefentation  of  Chrift  in  afterwards  for  thofe  who  were  to  be  baptized,  as  St.  Am- 

lcrcml)lc-  brofe  obferves,  lib .  2.  c.  nit.  in  Luk .  The  fecond  Reafon 

II  afle,  1 .  If  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  accomplijhcd  “. tollchcd  Sr.  Cbryfoftom,  who  fiiys  on  the  fourth. 

T^m  of  the  Purification  ?  To  which  I  anfwer  in  the  jP!?r  °*  St.  Matthew,  in  his  perfedt  Work,  That  tho 9 
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that  JS  cone  by  Goti’s  Order  is  conveniently  done  ;  and 
becaufe  by  the  Man ifeftation  made  to  the  aforefaid  Per¬ 
fons  Chnlt  was  maunefted  to  Perfons  of  every  Condi¬ 
tion'  becaufe  he  was  come  to  fave  Men  of  all  Ranks 
and' Conditions,  according  to  the  Apoftle,  Coloff.  iii. 
Where  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew  (viz.  in  Chrift) 
Ciramifm  nor  Jncircumcifton ,  Barbarian ,  Scythian ?  bond 
nor  free ,  but  Chrift  is  all  and  in  all. 

Jf  it  be  afked,  what  was  that  Star  which  appeared  to 
the  Magi?  I’ll  anfwer,  that  it  was  not  one  of  thofe  Stars 
created  from  the  Beginning,  but  that  it  was  newly  created 
for  that  Purpofe :  Which  I  prove  by  the  Fathers,  and 
by  feveral  Reafons. 

By  me  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguflin ,  lib.  2.  cont. 
Faujl.  c.  5.  where  he  fpeaks  thus  ;  It  was  ?iot  one  of  thofe 
Stars  created  at  the  Beginning ,  which  obferve  their  Courfe 
according  to  the  Order  preferibed  by  the  Creator  ;  but  at 
the  Novelty  of  a  Virgin  being  delivered  of  a  Childy  a  new 
Star  appeared.  And  by  St.  Leoy  Serm.  1.  de  Epiphan. 
The  Light  of  a  new  Star ,  fays  he,  appeared  to  three  Magi 
of  the  Eafl ,  which  being  brighter  than  all  the  other  Stars, 
attracted  the  Eyes  and  the  Minds  of  all  the  Beholders ,  to 
give  to  underjland  that  fuch  an  unufual  Thing  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  without  Caufe. 

I  prove  it  by  the  following  Reafons  ;  i.  Becaufe  it 
moved  in  a  new  Manner,  for  it  was  carried  from  North 
to  South.  2.  It  appeared  after  a  new  and  unufual  Manner, 
hnee  it  appeared  not  only  in  the  Night  but  likewife  in 
Day-time,  which  is  not  common  to  other  Stars.  3.  It 
did  not  appear  always,  but  was  fometimes  hidden ; 
fmee  when  the  Magi  came  to  Jerufalem  it  hid  itfelf,  and 
Ihcwed  itfelf  again  after  they  had  left  Herod.  4.  Becaufe 
kiwi  not  a  continual  Motion,  but  conformed  itfelf  to 
that  of  the  Magi,  as  to  their  Time  of  March,  or  of  Reft. 

NolC)  That  from  this  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Purification  of  the 

blefled  Virgin,  and  to  the  Prefentation  of  Chrift  in 
the  Temple. 

Mlnfk,  1.  Jf  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God ,  accomplifjcd 

Art •v,°f  Purification  ?  To  which  I  anfwer  in  the 

AJiirmativc,  and  prove  it  by  the  Scripture,  Luke  ii.  And  ‘ 

m  ^  ‘  JC  °f  jJcr  Purification  according  to  the  Laws  of  : 
Mofes  were  accomplifJjcd ,  &c.  ; 

^0tCy  though  the  blefled  Virgin  was  not  obliged  to  < 

accompli fli  the  Law  of  the  Purification,  flic  would 
twitnllunding  come  to  the  Temple  to  accomplifli  ( 

lu  n  -  *  1  ^  1  *  ...  .  -1  _  _ 


I  *  ‘  L  that  conveniently.  She  was  not  obliged,  (fic . 

I  4  c  not  conceived  from  the  Seed  of  Man. 

nim'!rjw,thfta,ulins  convenient  for  her  to  accom- 

,av 7 the  Purification,  becaufe  as  the  Ple- 

Vnr  °nt  1C  ^rftcc  Son  was  defee nded  to  the 

'  IL  o 


fjimjelf  was  not  a  S tuner,  he  notwithftanding  took  the  Si - 

mlitudc  of  the  Flcflj  of  Sin  ?  for  though  himfelf  wanted  no 

Baptifm ,  never  the  left  the  carnal  Nature  wanted  it  in  others. 

The  third  Reafon  was,  to  give  an  Example  of  Virtue  to 
others. 

I  anfwer  to  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Queftion,  7 hat 
Chrift  was  baptized  in  the  thirtieth  Tear  of  his  Age  j  and 
that  it  was  a  convenient  Time  for  it. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part  of  this  Anfwer,  viz.  That  be  was 
baptized  in  the  thirtieth  Tear  of  his  Age ,  by  the  Scripture, 

Luke  iii.  And  Jefus  himfelf  began  to  be  about  thirty  Tears 
of  Age 

^  * 1  I  prove 
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I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  viz.  that  it  was  a  convenient 
Time  for  it  -■>  becaufe  Chrift  was  baptized  as  being  to  be¬ 
gin  from  that  Time  to  preach  and  teach,  for  which  a 
perfect  Age  is  required  ;  and  the  Age  of  thirty  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  perfect  Age.  For  at  thirty  Jofeph  took  the 
Government  of  Egypt,  Gen.  xli.  at  thirty  David  began 
to  reign,  z  Sam.  vii.  at  thirty  Ezekiel  began  to  prophe- 
tize,  Ezek.  i,  &c. 

I  anfwer  to  the  third  Part  of  the  Queftion,  that  Chrift 
was  baptized  in  the  River  Jordan,  and  that  it  was  conve¬ 
nient  he  jbould. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part  of  this  Anfwer,  viz.  that 
Chrift  was  baptized  in  the  River  Jordan,  by  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  Mark  i.  Chrift  was  baptized  by  John  in  the  River 

Jordan . 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  viz.  that  it  was  convenient  he 
fhould  be  baptized  in  the  River  Jordan  *,  becaufe  by  the 
Baptifm  received  in  that  River,  is  fignified  the  Entrance 
into  the  Kingdom  of  God,  by  Chrift’s  Baptifm  tor  thro1 
the  Jordan  the  Children  of  Ifracl  enter’d  the  Land  of 
Promife,  whereby  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  fignified, 
into  which  Chrift’s  Baptifm  introduces  Men.  'Whence 
it  is  faid,  John  iii.  Except  a  Man  be  born  of  Water  and  of 
the  Spirit ,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Note,  That  we’ll  examine  next  the  Manner  of  Chrift’s 

living. 

Our  firft  Queftion  on  this  Subjeft  is.  If  Chrift  lived 
according  to  the  Law  of  Mofes,  and  if  it  was  convenient 

he  Jbould  ? 

I  anfwer  to  the  firft  Part  of  this  Queftion,  that  Chrift 
lived  according  to  the  Law  of  Mofes-,  whicn  I  prove  by 
the  Scripture,  Matt.  v.  I  am  not  come  to  deftroy  the  Law , 
but  to  fulfil  it.  Which  St.  Chryfoftom  explaining,  Horn,  i  6. 
in  Matt .  fpeaks  thus.  He  has  fulfilled  the  Law ,  firft 
by  tranfgr effing  7ione  of  the  Precepts  of  the  Law ,  and  fe- 
condly ,  by  juftifying  by  Faith ,  what  the  Law  could  not  by 
the  Letter. 

I  anfwer  to  the  fecond  Part,  that  it  was  convenient 
Chrift  Jbould  accomplifh  the  Law  of  Mofes,  and  live  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  Law.  Becaufe  by  obferving  it,  he  ap¬ 
pear’d  to  approve  it,  and  that  it  had  a  Report  to  him  ; 
and  becaufe  he  left  thereby  no  Occafion  to  the  Jews  of 
calumniating  him-,  and  becaufe  he  thus  teftified,  that  he 
Avas  come  to  deliver  Men  from  the  Servitude  of  the  Law, 
according  to  this.  Gal.  iv.  God  font  forth  his  Son  made  of  a 
Woman ,  made  under  the  Law ,  to  redeem  them  that  were 
under  the  Law. 

Note,  That  from  this  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Doftrine  of  Chrift. 

I’ll  afk  firft,  If  it  zvas  convenient  that  Chrift ,  as  well 
by  him f elf,  as  by  his  slpo files ,  fhould  preach  firft,  the  Sal¬ 
vation  to  the  jews?  Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative, 
and  which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  Matt.  xv.  I  am  not 
fent  but  unto  the  loft  Sheep  of  the  Houfe  of  Ifracl  and  by 
the  following  Reafons. 

1.  Becaufe  Chrift  would  Ihew  thereby,  that  the  Pro- 
mifes  made  to  the  Jezvs,  and  not  to  the  Gentiles ,  were 
accompli fiicd  *  according  to  this,  Rom.  xv.  I  fay  that 
Jcfits  Chrift  has  been  the  Miniftcr  of  the  Circumcifion ,  i.  e. 
the  Apoftle  of  the  Jczvs,  for  God's  Truth,  to  confirm  the 
Promife s  of  the  lathers. 

2.  Becaufe  it  was  agreeable  to  a  juft  Order  and  CEco- 
nomy,  that  Chrift’s  Doftrine  fhould  be  propoled  to  the 
Jews  firft,  as  already  the  ncareft  to  God,  by  their  Faith 
and  Worfhip,  and  afterwards  tranfmirted  to  other  Na¬ 
tions  •,  for  that  Reafon  St.  Jerom  on  St.  Matthew , 
Chap.  xv.  I  am  not  font  but  unto  the  loft  Sheep  of  the 
Iloufe  of  Ifracl,  fpeaks  thus  •,  be  does  not  fay  that  he  is  not 
fcni  to  the  Gentiles,  but  that  he  is  fait  firft  to  Ifracl. 
Whence  we  read  in  the  laft  Chapter  of  Ifaiah\  and  I  will 
fend  of  thofc  that  are  faved ,  viz.  of  the  Jews ,  to  the 
Nations ,  and  tiny  Jhall  announce  my  Glory  to  the  Nations. 

3.  Becaufe  Chrifl  would,  thereby,  take  off  all  Occa¬ 
fion  for  the  Jews  ro  calumniate  him. 

4.  Becaufe  by  his  Pafiion,  and  the  Viftory  of  his  Crofs, 
lie  h  as  gained  a  Power  and  Empire  over  the  Gentiles ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  of  the  Apocalypfe,  Chap.  ii.  He  that  0- 
vcrcomelh ,  to  him  zvill  I  give  Power  over  the  Nations. 
Therefore  it  is  not  fu prizing  if,  before  his  Pafiion,  lie 
would  not  have  his  Doftrine  preached  to  the  Gentiles , 
but  only  faid  to  his  Difciplcs  after  his  Pafiion,  Go  ye, 
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and  teach  all  Nations ,  &c. 


trades'  ^  ^  •' taC \ hi*, 
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My  firft  Queftion  on  this  Subjeft  is,  If  and  h 
Virtue  Chrifl  has  operated  his  Miracles,  aid  when  ' a- fir 
it  was  convenient  he  fimdd  operate  them ;  whether  tL  l 
he  has  fufficiently  proved  his  Divinity? 

To  the  firft  Part  of  the  Queftion  I  anfwer,  that  Ch:P 
has  operated  a  great  Number  of  Miracles  John  xi  m 
do  we  ?  for  this  Man  does  many  Miracles.  ’  Rt 

I  anfwer  to  the  fecond  Part,  that  it  was  convent 
Chrift  fhould  operate  Miracles  ;  to  fliew  that  the  Doftr''  - 
he  preached  was  of  God,  and  that  himfelf  was  GoT 
whence  himfelf  lays,  John  x.  Though  ye  believe  not  m  ’ 
believe  the  Works.  And  Chap,  v.  For  the  Works  wiki 
the  Father  has  given  me  to  fintJJj,  bear  witnefi  of  me.  Tl 
general  Reafon  of  this  is,  that  Things  of  Faith  exceed 
the  human  Reafon,  and  cannot  be  proved  by  huma 
Reafon,  but  want  to  be  proved  by  a  divine  Virtue 
I  anfwer  to  the  third  Part,  that  all  the  Miracle  's  Christ 
operated,  were  operated  by  a  divine  Virtue.  Becaufe  in  !Vfc 
cles  is  found  a  certain  Mutation  of  the  Order  of  Nature- 
which  cannot  be  changed  but  by  a  divine  Virtue  j  whence 
Chrift  himfelf  fays,  John  xiv.  But  the  Father  that  dwd 
leth  in  me,  he  does  the  Works.  And  St.  Leo,  Epift  I0 
c.  4.  fays,  that  as  there  are  two  Natures  in  Chiilt-  *  one 
divine,  which  fhines  with  Miracles,  and  the  other  human 
which  is  opprefled  by  Injuries ;  one  of  them,  notwith- 
Handing,  afts  with  the  Communication  of  the  other 
viz.  inasmuch  as  the  human  Nature  is  the  Inftrument 
of  the  divine  Aft,  and  the  human  Aft  itfelf  receives  its 
Virtue  from  the  divine  Nature. 

I  anfwer  to  the  fourth  Part,  that  Chrifl  began  but  after 
his  Predication  to  operate  Miracles.  Becaule  his  firft  Mi¬ 
racle  was  operated  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  which  was  done 
but  after  he  had  began  to  preach  ;  therefore,  tfc.  add 
to  this,  that  Chrift  operated  Miracles  to  confirm  his 
Doftrine,  and  to  fhew  that  there  was  a  divine  Virtue 
within  him. 

I  anfwer  to  the  fifth  Part,  that  Chrift' s  Miracles  provd 
fufficiently  his  Doftrine.  As  it  appears  from  the  Scrip- 
ture,  John  v.  where  Chrift  fpeaks  thus ;  For  the  Wor\s 
which  the  Father  has  given  me  to  finijh ,  bear  Witnefs  of 
of  me.  The  Reafon  is,  that  the  Miracle  he  operated, 
furpaffed  all  human  Virtue,  whence  the  Blind,  to  whom 
he  reftored  his  Sight,  faid,  John  ix.  Since  the  World  it- 
gan ,  was  it  not  heard,  that  any  Man  opened  the  Eyes  of 
one  that  was  born  blind.  If  this  Man  were  not  of  God ,  k 
could  do  710 thing. 

If  it  be  objcftecl,  that  this  Reafon  is  not  fufficient  to 
prove  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  God,  becaufe  others,  be- 
fides  him,  had  done  fevcral  Things  which  furpafled  a 
human  Virtue  I  can  add,  that  the  Miracles  which 
Chrift  operated,  were  done  in  a  particular  Manner,  m 
by  his  proper  Virtue,  and  not  by  praying  as  others  did. 
"Whence  ir  is  faid,  For  there  went  Virtue,  out  of  bk>s 
that  healed  them  all.  Therefore  it  is  not  furprizing  if  h: 
operated  fo  many  Miracles. 

Note ,  That  from  this  I’ll  pafs  to  Chrift* s  Tm.f 

guratiou. 

I  afk,  If  Chrift  was  really  transfigurated,  and  whelk 
it  zvas  convenient  he  fimild  be  transfigurated? 

Note,  That  by  the  Name  of  Transfiguration ,  is  underflood 
that  State,  in  which  by  a  Redundancy  of  the  divine 
Light  of  the  Soul  of  Chrift,  over  his  Body,  his  Face 
appear’d  radiant  as  the  Sun,  and  his  Cloaths  white  ^ 
Snow  ;  thelc  pre-obferv’d, 

I  anfwer  to  the  firft  Part  of  my  Queftion,  that  CM  if 
was  truly  transfigurated.  Becaufe  exprefiy  witneflal  by 
the  Scripture,  Matt.  xvii.  where  it  is  faid,  that  Corn 
was  transfigurated  before  them,  viz.  bclore  his  ApouM 

Peter ,  James ,  and  John.  .  ( 

I  anfwer  to  the  fecond  Part,  that  it  zvas  convent 
that  Chrift  ftjould  be  transfigurated  before  them  ;  beeauu :i 
was  convenient  that  thofe  to  whom  he  had  foreton  tjj 
future  Pafiion,  fhould  be  encouraged  to  it,  by  a  Pi°lM\ 
of  the  End,  to  which  that  Pafiion  was  the  Way  i  ,!l!t 
he  would,  by  his  Example,  inftruft  us  to  m,n(. 
Reward  promis’d  to  thofe  who  fuller  with 
and  Rcfig nation. 


I  N  CA  R 
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U  That  there  are  often  fome  little  Queftions  made  on 

Cbrijl's  Transfiguration,  which  it  is  neceffary  to  tefolve 
here. 

%  « 

t  's  afked  firft,  If  it  convenient  to  haveWitneffes 
, , y  transfiguration,  and  who  they  were  ? 

°  To  which  I  anfwer,  That  Mofes ,  Elias,  with  Peter, 
md  John,  were  proper  Witneffes  of  the  Transpgu- 
*  becaufe,  fuppofe  that  Chrift  would  be  transfigu- 
Z'T’  fhew  his  Glory  to  Men,  and  engage  them  to  de- 
Tr  ‘t  it  was  convenient  he  fhould  have  thofe  for  Wit- 
ffesV  his  Transfiguration,  and  thus  fliew  them  that 
fe  t  only  would  glorify  thofe  that  belonged  to  the 
New  Teftament,  defigned  by  the  Apoflles  above-named, 
u  r  likewife  thofe  who  pertained  to  the  Old,  defigned 
hv  Mofes  and  Elias:  Therefore  it  is  not  furprifing,  if, 
f  me  Days  before  his  Paffion,  the  Multitude  which  pre¬ 
ceded  and  followed  him,  cried  to  him.  Matt.  xxi. 

as  deCring  their  Salvation  from  him,  whom 

%Jy  confided  as  the  Saviour  of  all 

It  is  afked,  2.  If  it  ™as  convenient  that  the  Voice  of  the 
Father  Ihould  be  heard  in  the  Transfiguration  ? 

Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative  ■,  becaufe  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  witneffes  that  it  was  heard,  and  to  defign  the  Adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Children  of  God,  by  fome  Conformity  of 
the  Image  with  the  Prototype  ;  which  Conformity  is 
confider°d  as  double.  The  firft  is  made  by  Grace  in 
the  Baptifm,  and  is  imperfeft,  at  lead  refpedtively,  and 
the  fecond  by  Glory,  and  is  perfcdl,  according  to  this  of 
i  John  iii.  Now  are  we  the  Sons  of  God ,  and  it  does  not 
yet  appear  wbat  we  jhall  be  \  but  we  know  that  when  he 
hall  appear,  we  Jhall  be  like  him  ;  for  we  fljall  fee  him  as 
he  is.  In  the  Baptifm  we  acquire  Grace,  and  in  the 
Transfiguration  we  have  a  Sight  of  the  future  Glory ; 

therefore,  tftc. 

It  is  allied,  3.  If  the  Apoftles  were  fo  frightened  when 
they  heard  the  Voice  of  the  Father ,  that  they  fell  on  their 

Faces  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  this  happened  to  give  to  underftand, 
that  the  Excellency  of  the  Glory  fhewn  in  that  Cafe, 
exceeded  all  mortal  Senfe  and  Faculty,  according  to  this 
of  ExoL  xxxiii.  No  body  Jhall  fee  me,  and  live  \  whence 
St.  Jerom  fays,  ad  Matt.  xvii.  That  the  human  Fragility 
cannot  bear  the  Sight  of  a  greater  Glory. 

Note ,  That  from  this  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Paflion  of  Chrift. 

My  firft  Queftion  on  this  important  Subject  is,  If  it 
ims  necejfary  that  Chrift  Jhould  fuffer,  at  lea  ft  for  the 
Salvation  of  Men  *,  and  whether  another  Manner  had  not 
been  more  convenient  to  operate  that  Salvation  than  by 
drift's  Paffion  ? 

To  the  firft  Part  of  this  Queftion  I  anfwer,  That  it 
was  not  abfolutely  necejfary  Chrift  flmdd  fuffer,  even  for ■ 
Man's  Salvation ;  either  becaufe  Chrift  could  have  come 
in  an  impafiible  Flcfli,  or  God  could  have  faved  Men 
in  another  Manner,  than  by  Chrift’s  Paflion,  as  St.  Au- 
guftin  fhows  it  clearly,  lib.  13.  dc  Trinit.  c.  10.  in  thefe 
Words,  That  Manner  whereby  God  would  deliver  us  by 
the  Mediator  of  God  and  Men,  Jefus  Chrift,  wc  ajfert  to 
be  good  and  agreeable  to  the  divine  Dignity  ;  but  let's  fbew 
liknvift,  that  God  had  fome  other  Manner  of  doing  it  if  he 
•would,  Jince  bis  Power  is  no  way  limited.  This  Senti¬ 
ment  is  confirmed,  Jfa.  xxxiii.  Chrift  has  been  offered,  be¬ 
caufe  himfelf  would.  Whence  it  appears,  that  he  was 
not  forced  to  fuffer  from  the  Part  of  his  Father,  by 
whom  it  was  decreed  that  Chrift  fhould  fuffer. 

I  anfwer  to  the  fecond  Part,  That  though  as  I  have  /aid 
in  the  preceding  Anfwer ,  it  was  not  abfolutely  ncceffaiy 
>at  thrift  ftould  fuffer,  even  for  Man's  Salvation  ;  it 
aotwttbjl anding  can  be  /aid,  that  it  was  necejfary  of  a  Nc- 

cWy  of  Convent  nicy,  the  End  ftippofed,  which  may  be  con- 
jmed  either  from  our  Part,  or  from  the  Part  of  Chrift , 
that  of  God.  This  I  prove  by  three  Reafons 

End'1  Scr*PtLire>  nnc*  anfwcring  to  the  aforefaitl 

l'°r,  1.  Ic  is  certain,  that  by  the  Paffion  of  Chrift  wc 
Tr,  "dcI|verecl  according  to  this  of  John  iii.  Even  fo 
m  hi,  n  0)’°f  Man  be  lifted  up,  that  wbojoever  believes 

cm i  n°UH  mPerifi>  but  eternal  Life.  2.  Bc- 
cd  hPrf  by  Humility,  of  his  Paffion,  has  merit- 

0,y  h,s  Exaltation  (  whence  it  is  written  in 
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C^e  kft  Chapter,  Was  it  not  neceffary  that  Chrift 
Ihould  fuffer  and  thus  enter  into  his  Glory ?  g,'  Becaufe  by 
Chrift’s  Paflion  has  been  accomplifhed  vvhiat  God  had 
decreed  with  Regard  to  him,  and  what  was  figurated 
in  the  Old  Teftament,  Luke  xxii.  The  Son  of  Man  goes 
according  to  what  has  been  decreed.  And  in  the  laft 
Chapter,  Thefe  are  the  Words  which  I  fpake  unto  you 
while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  Things  mu  ft  be  fulfilled 
which  were  written  in  the  Law  of  Mofes ,  and  in  the  Pro¬ 
phets,  and  in  thePfalms  concerning  me. 

I  anfwer  to  the  third  Part,  that  it  was  not  only  conve¬ 
nient  to  Mercy  hut  even  to  Juft  ice ,  that  Man  fhould  be  de¬ 
livered  by  Chrift' s  Paffion. 

I  prove,  1 .  That  it  was  convenient  to  God's  Mercy  that 
Man  Jhould  be  delivered  by  Chrift' s  Paffion ;  becaufe  as 
Man  could  not  by  himfelf  fatisfy  for  the  Sins  of  the 
whole  human  Race,  God  gave  him  his  Son  to  fatisfy  for 
him,  according  to  this  of  Rom.  iii.  Being  juft ified  freely 
by  his  Grace,  through  the  Redemption  that  is  in  Jefus 
Chrift,  whom  God  has  fet  forth  to  be  a  Propitiation  through 
Faith  in  his  Blood.  It  cannot  be  added  that  this  was  ftill 
a  greater  Effeft  of  God’s  Mercy,  than  if  he  had  forgiven 
Sins  without  a  Satis fadtion,  according  to  this  of  Ephefn. 
But  C od  who  is  rich  in  Mercy,  for  his  great  Love  where¬ 
with  he  loved  ns,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  Sins , 
has  qiiickned  us  i?i  Chrift. 

I  prove,  2.  That  it  was  convenient  or  agreeeable  to 
God’s  Juftice,  that  Man  fhould  be  delivered  by  Chrift’s 
Paffion  5  becaufe  thereby  an  entire  Satisfaction  has  been 
made  for  the  Sins  of  the  human  Race,  and  confequently 
Man  has  been  delivered  by  the  Juftice  of  Chrift. 

I  t  may  be  afked  in  this  Place,  If  there  was  a  more  con¬ 
venient  Manner  of  procuring  Man's  Deliverance ,  than  by 
Chrift' s  Paffion? 

in  the  Negative,  according  to  the 
Sentiment  of  St.  Auguftin,  lib.  13.  de  Trinit.  c.  10.  becauft; 
the  more  a  Manner  is  convenient  to  obtain  an  End, 
the  more  Expedients  thereby  concur  towards  obtaining 
that  End  ;  and  Man  being  delivered  from  Sin  by  the 
Paflion  of  Chrift,  befides  that  End,  viz.  the  Deliverance 
from  Sin,  there  are  feveral  Things  pertaining  to  our 
Salvation,  which  concur  to  it ;  as  appears  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Enumeration  of  them. 

1.  By  that  Manner  of  delivering  Man  from  Sin,  he 
has  known  how  much  God  loved  him,  and  is  excited  to 
love  him  in  his  Turn  ;  which  Love  is  explained  by  the 
Apoftle,  Rom.  v.  But  God  commends  his  Love  towards  us , 
in  that  while  we  were  yet  Sinners  Chrift  died  for  us. 

2.  Becaufe  by  that  Manner  of  delivering  Man,  he 
has  given  us  an  Example  of  great  Humility,  Obedience, 
and  of  all  other  Virtues  which  Chrift  praeftifed  in  his 
Paflion  ;  as  it  appears  from  the  firft  of  St.  Peter  \\.  Be¬ 
caufe  Chrift  alfo  fuffer ed  for  us,  leaving  us  an  Example , 
that  ye  Jlsould  follow  his  Steps. 

3.  By  that  Manner  of  delivering  Man,  he  has  not 
only  delivered  him  from  Sin,  but  has  likewife  merited 
for  him  the  juftifying  Grace  and  cverlafting  Glory. 

4.  That  Manner  of  delivering  Man  has  rendered  his 
Dignity  greater,  from  that  as  Man  had  been  conquered 
and  deceived  by  the  Devil,  Man  fliould  alfo  in  his  Turn 
conquer  the  Devil  ;  and  as  Man  had  defer ved  Death, 
Man  in  dying  fhould  conquer  Death  ;  according  to  the 
firft  to  the  Corinthians  xv.  But  Thanks  be  to  God,  which 
gives  us  the  Viftory  through  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift . 

5.  By  this  Manner  of  delivering  Man,  a  Man  has  a 
greater  Obligation  to  keep  himfelf  free  from  Sin,  espe¬ 
cially  when  he  muft  reflcdl,  that  lie  has  been  redeemed 
by  the  Blood  of  Chrift  *  according  to  this  of  the  firft 
Epiftlc  to  the  Corinthians ,  chap.  vi.  For  you  arc  bought  at 
a  great  Price ,  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  Body,  &c. 

Our  fecond  Queftion  on  this  Subject  is.  If  Chrift  fuf¬ 
fer  cd  in  a  convenient  Place,  and  at  a  convenient  Time  ? 

I  anfwcrcd  to  the  firft  Part  of  this  Queftion,  that  Chrift 
fu Acred  in  a  convenient  Place,  fincc  lie  liiffered  in  Jertt- 
falem,  which  was  the  1110ft  convenient  Place  for  his  Paf¬ 
fion  ;  not  only  becaufe  the  Scripture  fays  it,  Lukex ix.  It 
is  not  convenient  that  a  Proplktt  Jhould  perijh  out  of  Jeru- 
falem.  Not  only  for  the  Tellimony  of  St .  Augujtin,  lib . 
vet.  (ft  nov.  t  eft  am.  queft.  55.  but  likewife  for  feveral  other 
Reafons,  and  particularly, 

1.  Becaufe  Jtrufalem  was  the  Place  chofen  of  God  for 
to  oiler  the  Sacrifices  which  were  the  Types  of  the  great 
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Sacrifice  of  Chriff*  s  Pafiion :  Whence  the  venerable  Bede 
in  an  Homily  on  Palm-Sunday ,  towards  the  Beginning 
fays,  That  the  Hour  of  the  PaJJion  approaching,  the  Lord 
would  approach  the  Place  of  the  Pajfion ,  viz.  Jerufalem, 
where  be  arrived  fix  Hays  before  the  Pajfover,  i.  e.  the  tenth 
Moon,  according  to  the  Precept  of  the  Law ,  the  Pafchal 
Lamb  was  carried  to  be  facrificed. 

2.  Becaufe  the  Virtue  of  the  Pafiion  was  to  be  diffufcd 
throughout  the  whole  World,  and  therefore  it  was  con¬ 
venient  he  fhould  fuffer  in  the  Middle  of  the  Earth, 
which  is  fuppofed  the  Situation  of  Jerufalem ,  that  City 
being  called  the  Umbilic  of  the  Earth  ;  according  to 
Pfalm  lxxiv.  For  God  is  my  King  of  old,  working  Salvation 
in  the  midft  of  the  Earth. 

3.  Becaufe  Jerufalem  was  a  very  convenient  Place  for 
his  Humility  ;  for  as  he  had  chofen  the  mod:  fhameful 
Kind  of  Death,  he  could  alfo  die  with  more  Confufion 
in  Jerufalem ,  which  was  a  very  famous  and  populous 
Place  than  any  where  elfe  :  Whence  St.  Leo .  Serm.  1.  de 
Epiph.  fays,  that  he  who  had  took  the  Form  of  a  Servant , 
had  chofen  Bethlehem  for  his  Nativity ,  and  Jerufalem  for 
his  Pajfion. 

I  may  be  afked  in  this  Place,  if  it  had  not  been  more 
convenient  that  Chriff  fhould  have  fuffered  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  where  the  Sacrifices  were  offered,  or  at  leaff  within 
the  City,  than  without  the  City  on  Mount  Calvary  ? 
Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Negative  for  the  three  following 
Reafons. 

1.  That  the  Truth  fhould  anfwer  to  the  Figure;  for 
the  Bullock  and  the  Goat,  for  the  Sin-Offering,  Lcvit.  xvi. 
were  burnt  without  the  Camp  :  Therefore  the  ApofiJe 
fpeaks  thus,  Hebr.  xiii.  For  the  Bodies  of  thofe  Beajls  whofe 
Blood  is  brought  into  the  Sand! nary  ly  the  High-  Priffil  for 
Sin ,  were  burnt  without  the  Camp.  Where  fere  Jefus  alfo , 
that  he  might  fandlify  the  People  with  his  own  Blood ,  fuf¬ 
fered  without  the  Gate. 

I  anfwer  to  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Queftion,  that  God 
fuffered  in  a  convenient  Time  :  Which  I  prove  by  the 
Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  which  infinuates  that  he  fuffered 
when  his  Hour  was  come,  John  xiii.  When  Jefus  knew 
that  his  Hour  was  come ,  that  he  fhould  depart  out  of  this 
World  unto  the  Father. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguftin ,  Tratfl.  S.  in 
Joan,  where  he  fpeaks  thus,  His  Hour  came ,  not  of  Ne- 
ceffity,  but  of  Will.  And  lib.  qiuejl.  vet.  nov.  teftam. 
The  Saviour  did  all  Things  in  their  proper  Places  and 
Times. 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  the  Pafiion  of  Chriff  was  fubjeft 
to  his  Will,  and  his  Will  was  governed  by  the  Wifdom 
of  God,  who  difpofes  all  Things  with  Conveniency  and 
Suavity,  Wifdom  8. 

It  may  be  afked,  if  it  had  not  been  more  convenint 
for  him  to  die  in  an  old  Age,  than  to  luffer  fo  young  ; 
fince  thereby  he  had  had  more  Time  to  enlighten  the 
World  with  his  Light ;  according  to  this  of  John  ix.  /Is 
long  as  I  am  in  the  World  I  am  the  Light  of  the  World. 

I  anfwer  in  the  Negative,  and  this  for  two  Reafons, 

1.  To  make  us  value  more  his  Dile&ion  for  giving  up 
his  Life  for  us,  while  he  was  in  the  Flower  of  his  Age  ; 

2.  To  give  us  to  underfland,  that  we  were  all  to  rife  from 
the  Dead  in  the  fame  pcrfecft  State,  himfclf  the  Prcmifcs 
of  a  future  Refurredtion,  did  rife,  according  to  this  of 
Ephcf.  iv.  Till  we  all  come  in  the  Unity  of  the  Faith ,  and 
of  the  Knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God  in  a  perfcdl  Man ,  and 
in  the  Mcafure  of  the  Fulncfs  of  Chrffs  Age. 

Note ,  That  from  this  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Effefl  of  the  Paf- 

fion  of  Chriff:,  and  to  the  Manner  that  Efiecft  was 

operated. 

Til  afk,  What  was  the  Effedl  of  Chriff  s  Pajfion  ?  if  it 
was ,  1.  Our  Deliverance  from  Sin ,  from  the  Power  of 
the  Devil ,  and  from  Punijhment.  2.  Our  Reconciliation 
with  God ,  and  the  Opening  of  the  Gates  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  ;  and  3.  Chrffs  Exaltation  ? 

I  anfwer  to  the  firft  Part  of  the  Quefiion,  that  by  the 
Pajfion  of  Chrifi  we  are  delivered  from  Sin ,  the  Power  of 
the  Devil ,  and  from  the  Guilt  of  the  Pain  \  becaufe  the 
Scripture  affirms  it  exprefiy,  Rev.  i.  Unto  him  that  loved 
us,  and  wajljcd  us  from  our  Sins  in  his  own  Blood.  If  it 
be  afked  how  that  happened  ?  PJ1  anfwer,  that  the 
Pafiion  of  Chriff:  is  in  three  different  Manners  the  proper 


Caufe  of  the  Remiffion  of  Sms,  viz.  i .  By  exciting  us  hi 
Chanty,  whereby  we  obtain,  the  Remiffion  of  ou?  Sin 

caufe  jhe  has  loved  much.  And  that  the  Paffion  of  Chrtfl' 
excites  us  to  Dileftion  may  be  learned  from  thefe  Words 

■we  were  yet  Sinners  he  deed  for  us.  2.  By  Manner  of  r? 
demption.  3.  By  Manner  of  Efficiency,  inafmuchT 
the  i-lclh  which  has  fuffered  was  the  Inftrumem  of  the 
Divinity  to  bamfh  Sin  from  the  World 

I  anfwer  to  the  fecond  Part,  that  Man,  by  Chriff, 

PaJJion,  was  delivered  from  the  Power  of  the  Devil  •  h  * 

caufe  Chriff  himielf  inlinuates  it  lufficiently  in  the  Srri 

ture,  John  xii.  Now  foall  the  Prince  of  this  World  be  dl 
out. 

I  anfwer  to  the  thirdPart,  thatMan  wasbyChrffsPnir,M 
freed  from  the  Pam  of  Sin.  i.  DiredMy,  becaule  Chriff’! 
lafiion  was  not  only  a  fufficient,  but  even  a  fuperabun 
dant  Satisfaction  for  the  Sins  of  ail  the  human  Ra<> 

2.  Indirect  ly,  becaufe  Chriff’s  Pafiion  was  the  Caufe  of  rhp 
Remiffion  ot  Sin.  1 

Ch riff’s  Pafiion  was  alfo  the  Caufe  of  our  Reconcilia, 
tion  with  God,  according  to  the  Scripture,  Rom.  vi  \yf 
are  reconciled  to  God  by  the  Death  of  his  Son.  '  If]  ^ 
aiked  how  that  happens?  PH  anfwer,  that  it  happens 
from  that  it  removes  Sin  whereby  Men  are  made  Ene¬ 
mies  of  God,  and  are  hated  by  him  ;  according  to  this 
of  Wifdom  xiv.  The  Impious  and  his  Impiety  are  both  holed 
of  God.  And  Pfalm  vii.  Ton  have  hated  all  thojc  who 
operated  Iniquity.  Becaufe  if  it  be  true  that  the  Effe<ff  of 
a  Sacrifice  is  to  appeafe  God,  certainly  ChrilPs  Pafiion 
muff  have  appeafed  him,  fince  it  was  a  Sacrifice  very 
acceptable  to  God. 

It  is  objected,  that  what  is  rather  capable  to  excite 
God’s  Indignation  againft  him,  cannot  be  the  Caufe  of 
their  Reconciliation  ;  that  fuch  was  the  Pafiion  of 
Chriff,  whereby  Men  killed  the  only  Son  of  God  ;  there¬ 
fore,  ip  c. 

I  anfwer,  that  Chriff’s  Charity  was  greater  than  the 
Iniquity  of  thofe  who  killed  him  ;  and  confequer.tly  his 
Pafiion  was  more  capable  to  appeafe  God,  than  to  pro¬ 
voke  him  to  Wroth. 

Chriff  s  PaJJion  has  opened  to  us  the  Gates  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven ;  which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture  and  by 
Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  Hebr.  iv.  Chrifi  ajfiffmg  as  the  Pon¬ 
tiff  of  future  Happjpiefs ,  has  entered  Heaven  by  his  proper 
Blood ,  the  eternal  Redemption  being  found.  And  chap.  x. 
We  have  Faith  in  the  Entrance  of  the  Saints  through  tin 
Blood  of  Chrifi. 

By  Reafon  ;  becaufe  he  has  delivered  us  as  well  from 
our  proper,  as  from  the  common  Sin,  whereby  tlic 
Gates  of  Heaven  were  finit  againft  us ;  according  to  this 
..of  I  fa.  xxxv.  And  it  fhall  be  called  the  Way  of  Holinefs , 
the  Unclean  fhall  not  pafs  over  it.  Which  is  figuratedto 
us  by  what  wc  read,  Genef  iii.  that  God  after  the  Sin  of 
Adam  had  placed  a  Cherubim  holding  a  flaming  Sword  at 
the  Gate  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Chrijl  by  his  Paffton  merited  alfo  to  be  exalted ,  according 
to  this  of  Philip,  ii.  lie  humbled  him f 'elf,  and  became  oho 
dient  unto  Death ,  even  the  Death  of  the  Crofs ;  wherefft 
God  alfo  hath  highly  exalted ,  &c. 

We’ll  afk  next,  how  Chriff  s  Pajfion  operated  our  Sahti- 
tion  ;  whether  by  Manner  oj  Merit ,  Sat  isf all  ion,  Sacri¬ 
fice,  and  Redemption  ;  and  likewife  by  Manner  of  Efficiency  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  Chriff  s  Pajfion  operated  oil 
Salvation ,  in  thofe  five  Manners  mentioned  in  the  Ehiejlion. 

i.  He  operated  it  by  Manner  of  Merit;  becaufe  lie 
merited  Grace  to  himlelf  and  to  us :  For  he  not  only 
merited  it  to  himfclf  as  a  private  Perfon,  but  likcwik 
as  the  Chief  of  the  Church  ;  that  it  fhould  be  difiulhl 
throughout  all  the  Members.  . 

Notwithffanding,  i .  That  the  Principle  of  the  Pafiion  oj 
Chriff  was  ab  intrinfcco ,  and  the  Principle  ol  Merit  niul 
be  ab  cxtrinfeco ,  becaufe  it  fuflices  that  he  has  iufiera 
it  voluntarily,  for  its  Principle  to  be  faid  ab  cxtrinfeco. 

Notwithffanding,  2.  That  Ch  rill,  in  the  firll  Inftant 
of  his  Conception,  merited  Salvation  to  himfclf  and  m 
us  ;  becaufe  that  did  not  hinder  his  Pafiion  hum  nflV 
ing  fomc  Kficdts,  the  preceding  Merits  had  not. 

2.  Chriff  s  Paffton  has  caufed  our  Salvation  ly  Mam 
of  Satisfaction,  'and  even  a  fuper abundant  one ; 
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t  cc  bv  a  Motive  of  Charity  and  Obe- 
Chrift  fuftcH  5  .^en  more  t|ian  the  Compenfation  of 

dience,  has  j*  L  1  confidering  the  Excefs  of  his  Cha- 

the  Offence  ^  ^  Lifc  hg  ];ud  down  jn  Sacis_ 

rity,  the  ,  ft  Violence  of  the  Torments  he  fuffer’d. 
twffhftand in 2  that  Chrift  had  committed  no  Sin, 


Notwit-  ke  jnferrec|  hence,  that  he 

yet  it  0 f ® isfied  for  Men  whole  Ch.ief  he  was  'and 


1135  n°t  he  compoled  a  Kind  of  myftical  Perfon. 
with  who '  ,  pa0jen  ha5  caufed  our  Salvation  by  Manner 

l-  ■{  ,.  btcaufe  Chrift’s  Paffion,  as  we  have  already 
ef  a  Saw1  •  true  Sacrifice,  very  agreeable  to  God,  and 
otiferj  o>  capable  to  appeafe  his  Wrath.  Ihe  cm- 

■Zrifces  of  the  Saints,  St.  Auguftin  obferves,  lib.  10. 
tion  oac  Ji  vari0Us  Signs  of  ibis  Sacrifice ,  which 

b  fiveral> as  ™e  Thing  "  annonnced  l,y 

fevcral2^Yp£lQn  of  Chrift  operated  our  Salvation. ,  by  Man- 
mL  £t rliM,  nnd  for  the  Gtnlt  of  the  human 

pajm  of  Chrift  has  operated  our  Salvation,  by 
,  *  0f  Efficiency  \  if  not  as  a  principal,  at  icaft  as  an 

Caufe  thereof.  Becaiife,  according  to  the 
x  Cor.  i.  For  the  Preaching  of  the  Crcfs  is  made 

i)hofc  ™ho  are  faved'  the  P°lVer  °f  G°d'  buC  tiic 
P  •  of  God  operates  fufliciently  our  Salvation  ;  there- 

f* °WCrhe  Pallion  of  Chriit  has  operated  iu/ficiently  our 

SaVation  /.  c.  ^  an  efficient  Caufe,  but  not  as  a 

onncipal  ’  one,  fince  God  alone  is  the  principal 

Caule  of  our  Salvation.  But  as  the  in  it  ru  mental  Caufe, 

th- Humanity  of  Chrift  being  the  conjoined  Inftrument 

oUhe  Divinity  5  whence  it  follows,  that  Chrift’s  Addon, 

and  all  his  Smfcrings,  have  operated  only  in ftrumen tally 

our  Salvation,  by  the  Power  of  the  Divinity. 

Note,  That  from  Chrift’s  Paftion  I’ll  pals  to  his  Death. 

I’ll  afk  firft,  If  Chrift  died  in  Reality ,  whether  it  was 
convenient  be  fhould  die ,  and  whether  his  Death  operated 

fometbiug  towards  our  Salvation. 

To  the  firft  Part  of  this  Queftion  Ianfwer,  that  Chrift 
mils  died,  and  that  it  was  convenient  he  fhould  die. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part  of  this  An  Aver,  viz.  that 
Chri(i  really  died  -,  by  the  Scripture,  Malt,  xxvii.  where 
it  is  (aid,  that  hi  yielded  up  the  Ghoft ,  i.  e.  he  yielded 
up  voluntarily,  preventing  thereby  the  Office  of  the 
Executioner-,  as  we  learn  it  from  St.  Ambrofe  on  St. 
Luke-,  What  is  yielded,  fays  lie,  is  voluntary  and  what 
is  Icjl  is  of  Neccjjity. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part  of  my  Anfwcr,  like  wife,  by 
the  Scripture,  John  xvii.  It  is  expedient  that  a  Man 
jhnld  die  for  the  People ,  left  a  whole  Nation  fhould  psrijh. 
Which  Caiapbas  laid  propherically,  according  to  the  E- 
vangclifts,  and  that  for  fevera!  Keafons. 

1.  That  Chrift  by  his  Death,  fhould  make  Satis- 
fattion  for  the  human  Race,  which  had  been  condemned 
to  die  for  Adam's  Sin,  according  to  this,  Gen.  ii.  For  in 
the  Day  that  thou  cateft  thereof,  thou  fhalt  furcly  die. 
St.  Peter  fpcaks  thus  of  that  Satisfaction,  in  his  firft 
Hpifllc,  Chap.  iii.  Chrift  died  once  for  our  Sins. 

2.  Left  if  he  had  avoided  Death,  he  had  been 
thought  to  have  had  a  phantaftical  Body,  and  to  have 
vanitiictl  alter  he  had  been  feen  for  fome  Time  upon 
Earth. 

.1,  To  deliver  Man  from  the  Fear  of  Death ;  whence 
it  is  faid,  Jleb.  ii.  He  was  alfo  Partaker  of  Flejb  and 
Blood,  that  by  Death  he  might  deftroy  him ,  that  had  the 
Poivcr  of  Death  \  that  is  the  Devil.  And  deliver  them, 
vbO',  through  Pear  of  Death ,  were  all  their  Life- time 
S'djdl  to  Bondage. 

4*  That  dying  corporally,  he  fhould  leave  us  the 
Example  of  dying  fpi ritually  to  Sin. 

5*  Difliy,  that  by  rifingfrom  the  Dead,  lie  fhould  fhew 
j  Eowlt  whereby  he  had  conquered  Death,  and  give  us 

a  *i()Et:  °*  wur  future  R(  furred  ion,  according  to  the 
ApoflJc,  1  Cor.  xv.  Now  if  Chrift  be  preached ,  that  he 
[ft  from  the  Dead ,  how  fay  fome  am  on?  you ,  that  there 

it  11/1  l.'  .r. . r-i  •  /.  J 
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anfwcr,  that 


nnlt  s  Death,  confidcrccl  cither  in  fieri ,  i.  c.  in  his 
r 1  *lon»  or  in  fa  ft  0  effc ,  i.  e.  in  the  Separation  of  the  Soul 
J0!11  “lc  Body,  has  operated  fometlung  for  our  Sal¬ 


vation. 


I  prove  the  firft  Part  of  my  An  fiver,  viz.  that  the  Death 
of  Chrift  conjidered  in  fieri,  operated  fome  thing  towards 
our  Salvation  ;  by  what  we  have  heretofore  faid,  that  the 
Paffion  of  Chrift  was  the  Caufe  of  our  Salvation. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Parr,  viz.  that  Chrift1  s  Death  con - 
fit  acred  in  facto  efte,  contributed ,  likewife ,  fome  thing  to¬ 
wards  our  Salvation,  if  not  by  Marnier  of  Merit,  at  lea  ft 
by  Manner  of  Efficiency  •  becaufc  by  Chrift’s  Death,  the 
Death  of  the  Soul,  caufed  by  Sin,  has  been  deftroyed 
within  us*,  and  likewife  that  of  the  Body.  That  the 
Death  of  the  Soul  has  been  deftroy ’d  by  Chrift’s  Death, 
appears  from  this,  Rom.  iv.  Who  was  delivered  for  our 
Offences.  And  that  the  Death  of  our  Body  was  likewife 
deftroy’d  by  Chrift’s  Death,  is  evident  from  this  other 
of  the  fame  Apoftle,  1  Cor.  xv.  Death  is  f wallowed  up 
in  Victory. 

Our  next  Queftion  is.  If  after  Chrift1  s  Death ,  a  Sepa¬ 
ration  was  made  of  his  Divinity  from  his  Soul  and  Body 
and  whether  Chrift,  during  the  three  Days  of  bis  Death ,  was 
a  true  Man,  and  his  Body  the  fame  in  Number  alive  and 
dead  ? 

To  the  firft  Part  of  this  Queftion,  I  anfwcr,  that  the 
Divinity  of  Chrift  has  been  feparated  neither  from  his  Soul, 
nor  from  his  Body,  during  the  three  Days  of  his  Death. 

1  prove  the  firft  Part  of  this  Anfwcr,  viz.  that  the 
Divinity  of  Chrift  was  not  feparated  from  his  Body  during 
the  three  Days  of  his  Death  by  the  Fathers  and  by 
Reafon. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  Sc.  John  Damrfccnus , 
lib.  c.  2  7.  who  exp  relics  himfelf  in  thefe  Terms,  on 
that  Subject.  D ho  ugh  Chrift  is  dead  as  a  Man,  and  his 
blcjfed  Soul  feparated  from  his  undefiled  Body  his  Divi¬ 
nity,  notwii hftanding,  remain'd  infepar able  from  both. 

By  Reafon,  becaufc  what’s  granted  by  God’s  Grace, 
is  never  revoked  without  a  Fault,  fince  we  ua-L  Rom.  xi. 
That  the  Gifts  and  the  Vocation  of  God ,  arc  with:. ft  Re¬ 
pentance but  the  Union  of  the  Divinity  with  the  hu¬ 
man  Nature  in  Chrift,  was  granted  by  Grace ;  but  as  it 
is  certain,  that  there  never  was  any  Sin  in  Chrift,  the 
Union  of  the  Divinity  with  his  Flefii,  could  never  be 
difiolved. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part  of  my  An fwer,  viz.  that 
the  Divinity  was  not  feparated  from  the  Soul  of  Chrift % 
during  the  three  Days  of  his  Death.  Becaufe  if  it  was 
not  feparated  from  his  Body,  much  lefs  from  his  Soul, 
which,  in  fome  Meafure,  can  be  faid  more  intimately 
united  to  the  Divinity  than  the  Body. 

To  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Queftion,  I  anfwcr,  that 
Chrift  was  not  a  true  Man  during  the  three  Days  of  his 
Death.  Bccaufe  there  is  no  true  Man  where  the  Soul  is 
not  united  to  the  Body,  fince  the  Humanity  is  a  certain 
Compofite  of  Soul  and  Body  ;  but  during  the  three 
Days  of  Chrift’s  Death,  the  Soul  was  not  united  ro  the 
Body,  but  was  rather  feparated  from  it :  Therefore,  &c. 

I  anfwcr  to  the  third  Part  of  the  Queftion,  that 
Chrift1  s  Body  was  the  fame  in  Number  alive  and  dead) 
though  not  the  fame  entirely. 

I  prove  the  firft  Parc  of  my  Anfwcr,  viz .  that  it  was 
the  fame  numerically  ;  becaufc  the  Body  of  Chrift  was  the 
fame  divine  Suppofitum  living  and  dead  :  Therefore  the 
Body  of  Chrift  was  the  fame  numerically  alive  and  dead. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part  of  my  Anfwcr,  viz.  that  the 
dead  Body  of  Chrift  was  not  the  fame  entirely  with  his  liv¬ 
ing  Body  j  bccaufe  his  dead  Body  had  not  all  that  is 
clfential  to  a  living  Body ;  fince  it  had  no  Life,  which 
is  the  Fife  nee  of  a  living  Body. 

Note,  That  from  this  I’ll  pafs  to  Clirift’s  Burial. 

I’ll  afic  on  this  Subject,  If  Chrift  was  buried  after 
his  Death ,  and  if  it  was  convenient  he  Jljould  be  buried  ? 

I  anfwcr  to  the  firft  Part  of  this  Queftion,  that  Chrift 
was  truly  buried  bccaufe  the  Scripture  exprefly  wirneftes 
it.  Matt .  xxvii.  where  it  is  /aid,  that  Chrift V  Body  was 
wrapped  in  a  clean  Linen  Cloth.  And  Matt.  xxvi.  where 
we  read,  that  Chrift  himfelf  had  in/inuated  that  fuch  a 
Tiling  would  happen,  by  this  he  fays  of  Mary  Magdalen , 
For  in  that  fhe  has  poured  this  Ointment  on  my  Body ,  flje 
did  it  for  my  Burial.  And  in  the  Symbol  of  the  Apo- 
Illcs,  Chrift  is  exprefly  faid  to  be  buried. 

I  anfwcr  to  the  fecond  Parc,  that  it  was  convenient 
Chrift  fhould  be  buried  \  becaufe  Chrift  wanted  thereby 
to  prove  the  Truth  of  his  Death  j  for  no  Body  is  bu- 

U  u  u  ried, 
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ried,  unlefs  his  Death  be  evident-,  whence  it  is  not 
furpriftng,  if  Pilate ,  before  he  granted  that  Chrift 
fhouid  be  buried,  wanted  to  know  if  Chrift  was  really 
dead.  2.  To  give,  by  his  Example,  to  thofe  who  are 
buried,  Hope  of  their  Refurredion  ;  according  to  this 
of  John  v.  When  the  Dead  ftoall  hear  the  V vice  of  the  Son 
of  God  ;  and  they  that  hear  fhall  live. 

Our  next  Queftion  is.  If  Chrift  defeended  into  Hell 
into  what  Hell ,  and  how  long  he  remain'd  there  ? 

I  anlwer  to  the  firft  Part  of  the  Queftion,  that  really 
Chrift  defeended  into  Hell which  I  prove  by  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  the  Symbol  of  the  Apoftles. 

By  the  Scripture,  Eph.  iv.  Now  that  he  afeended ,  what 
is  it  bat  he  alfo  defeended  firft  into  the  lower  Parts  of  the 
Earth?  By  the  Symbol  of  the  Apoftles,  he  defeended 
into  Hell. 

It  may  be  afked  here,  Which  was  that  Hell  into  which 
Chrift  defeended  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  very  probable,  that  it 
was  not  the  Hell  of  the  damned  Souls,  but  only  that  of 
the  Juft }  and  that  he  remain’d  there  till  the  Day  of  his 
Refurredion. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part  of  this  Anfwer,  viz.  that  it  is 
very  probable  Chrift  did  not  defeend  into  the  Hell  of  the 
Damned,  becaufe  it  is  very  probable  that  he  who  was 
the  true  Light,  the  Light  of  the  World,  would  not  de¬ 
feend  into  a  Place,  which  is  called.  Job  x.  A  Land  of 
Darknefs ,  and  of  the  Shadow  of  Deaths  without  any  Order , 
and  where  the  Light  is  as  Darknefs.  Belides,  his  lole  Pre- 
fence  had  been  capable  to  change  entirely  the  Nature  of 
the  Place  i  by  making  of  it  a  Place  of  Light  and  Fe¬ 
licity,  from  one  of  Darknefs  and  Torments  it  is  appoint¬ 
ed  to  be. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  viz.  that  it  is  probable  he 
defeended  into  the  Hell  of  the  Juft,  and  there  remain’d 
till  the  Day  of  his  Refurredion,  becaufe  it  was  conve¬ 
nient  his  Soul  Ihould  be  there,  as  Jong  as  his  Body  was 
in  the  Sepulchre. 

I  anfwer  to  the  fccond  Part  of  the  firft  Queftion,  on 
this  Subjedt,  that  it-  was  convenient  Chrift  Jhould  defeend 
into  Hell  *,  for  three  Reafons. 

1.  Becaufe  Chrift  was  come  to  bear  our  Pain,  and  to 
deliver  us  from  our  Pains,  according  to  this  of  Ifaiah  liii. 
Surely  he  has  borne  our  Griefs ,  and  carried  our  Sorrows. 
And  as  Man  had  not  only  incurred  the  Death  of  the 
Body,  but  likewife  his  Defcent  into  Hell  therefore  as 
it  was  convenient  that  Chrift  fhouid  die,  and  thereby  de¬ 
liver  us  from  Death  ;  it  was  likewife  convenient  he 
fhouid  defeend  into  Hell,  and  thereby  deliver  the  Juft 
detain’d  there,  and  us  likewife  from  defending  into  it ; 
whence  it  is  faid  in  Ilofea ,  O  Death  I  will  be  thy  Plague  ; 
O  Hell  I  will  be  thy  Deft ruil ion. 

1.  Becaufe  it  was  convenient  that  the  Devil  being  van- 
quifhed,  Chrift  fhouid  deliver  thofe  he  had  vanquifiicd 
from  Hell,  where  they  were  detained.  According  to 
this,  Zecb .  ix.  As  for  thee  alfo,,  by  the  Blood  of  thy  Cove - 
want,  I  have  fent  forth  thy  Pri finer  s  out  of  the  Pit. 

3.  That  as  he  had  Jhcwetl  his  Power  on  Life  and 
Death,  while  upon  Earth,  he  ftiould,  likewife,  fhew  it 
ill  Hell,  by  viliting  and  enlightening  that  Place,  and 
commanding  the  Gates  thereof  to  be  open’d.  According 
to  this,  If  aim  xxiv.  I  .if t  up  your  I  leads,  O  ye  Gates,  and 
be  ye  lift  up  yc  ever  lofting  Doors ,  and  the  King  of  Glory 
fhall  come  in.  Which  Words  are  thus  explain’d  by  the 
G  loft  a,  Princes  of  Hell  refign  your  Dower,  whereby,  till 
now,  you  have  detain'd  Men  Prifoners,  &cc. 

We’ll  alk  next.  Why  Chrift  defended  into  Hell ,  if  it 
was  to  deliver  the  Saints  from  them e,  if  to  deliver  thofe 
who  were  damn'd,  and  likewife  the  Children  who  had  de- 
parted  this  Life 'with  the  Original  Sin  ? 

To  the  lirlt  Part  of  the  Queftion,  I  anfwer,  that  Chrift 
defeended  into  Hell ,  to  deliver  the  Juft  ft  ill  detained  there, 
though  they  had  made  Satis fittion  for  their  Sin.  Bc- 
caulc  the  Scripture  witnefies  it,  in  the  Paflage  of  Ze- 
thariah  above-quoted.  And  St.  ring  11ft in  lays,  Serm.  2. 
de  re  fur  roll.  That  Chrift  defeended  into  Hell ,  and  did  break 
its  Gates  and  Bolls ,  to  fet  at  Liberty  all  the  Juft ,  detain'd 
there  by  the  Original  Sin. 

It  may  lie  objected  that  St.  Auguftin ,  Epift.  5 9.  fays, 
that  he  could  not  find  of  what  Advantage  the  Defcent  of 
Chrift  into  Hell  had  been  to  the  Juft  exi/iiu\>  in  Abraham's 
BoJoWy  and  that  it  had  been  of  any  Scrvue  to  him ,  if 


be  had  delivered  them  from  Pains  s  therefore  ■  • 

Sign  that  Chrift  did  not  defeend  into  Hell  to  1  i'S  * 
the  Juft.  1  co  u«ivw 

I  anfwer  that  St.  Augiftin  in  this  Place  .  „ 

feme  who  believed,  that  the  ancient  Fathers 

Juft,  before  the  Arrival  of  Chrift  into  Hell  £.1^ 

lams;  to  whom  he  anfwers  thus,  in  refuting  their. W 

me-nc  ;  /  do  not  fee  m  what  Manner  Abraham’  ft  r"" 

into  which  Lazarus  was  received,  can  be  underdo rr' 

M,  of  Pain, .  Therefore  when'  he  *££*££& 

he  could  not  find  of  what  Advantage  the  DeP  ’  , 

Chrift  into  Hell  could  be  to  the  ancient  Juft,  it  “«[  ,of 

underftood  as  to  delivering  them  from  Torments  l 

caufe  there  were  none  in  Abraham' s  Bofom  ■  w’i  • T 

notwithftanding,  did  not  hinder  Chrift’s  DtfrVm.  ■’ 

Hell  from  being  of  fome  Service  to  them  with 
to  the  Acquifition  of  Glory.  'CJird 

To  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Queftion  1 
that  Chrift  by  his  Defcent  into  Ilell,  did  A 'fi¬ 
ver  thofe  who  were  damned ;  becaufe  by  that  Defr  l 
he  only  delivered  thofe  he  found  united  to  hi  n  U 
Faith  perfc-ftcd  by  Charity,  which  Faith  takes  off 
Sin  ;  which  was  not  the  Calc  of  thofe  who  were  damned 
therefore,  &c.  or  to  the  utmoft  it  can  be  faid,  that  tW 
aie  to  be  viliccd  at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  then 
rather  to  be  more  folemnly  condemned,  than  deli 
ver’d  :  According  to  this  of  Zephaniah  i.  /  twy/  r', 

Jerufalcm  with  Candles,  and  punijh  the  Men  that  are  fa. 
tied  on  their  Lees.  ' 

I  anfwer  to  the  third  Part  (which  Anfwer  I  t0 
the  Judgment  of  the  Church)  that  Christ  defending  mo 
Hell,  delivered  the  Children  who  were  departed  from  this 
Life,  defiled  with  the  Original  Sin .  Becaufe  if  J  may  be 

allowed  to  fpcak  according  to  the  advantageous  Notion  I 
have  of  the  infinite  Charity  of  Chrift*,  whereby  he  was 
entirely  a6tuated  during  the  whole  Courfe  of  his  mortal 
Lite,  I  imagine  that  his  Defcent  into  Hell  had  the  fame 
Effed,  with  Regard  to  thofe  innocent  Creatures,  who 
had  no  Guilt  of  their  own,  the  Jalutary  Waters  cf  the 
Baptifm  have  had  fince,  and  the  Circumcifion,  which 
was  the  Type  thereof,  had  before  the  Preaching  of  the 
Gofpel ;  for  what  could  have  been  more  contrary  to  his 
infinite  Mercy,  than  to  deprive  of  the  Benefit  of  his  In- 
carnation,  thole  who  were  neceflarily  guilty  of  another’s 
Guilt,  while  he  extended  that  Benefit  to  thofe  who 
themfelves  had  fo  often,  and  fo  atcrocioufiy  offended? 

Note,  That  after  I  have  treated  of  the  Things  which 
pertain  to  Chrift’s  Humiliation,  viz.  of  his  Paflion, 
Death,  Burial,  and  the  like  ;  I  mult  treat  next  of 
thofe  which  pertain  to  his  Exaltation,  viz.  of  his 
Refurredion,  Aicenfion,  &V.  beginning  by  his  Rc- 
furredion. 

I’ll  afk  firft,  If,  and  by  what  Virtue  Chrift  ro fe  front 
the  Dead,  and  whether  his  Refurrefiion  was  neceftary? 

To  the  firft  Part  of  this  Queftion  I  anfwer,  that  truly 
Chrift  rofe  from  the  Dead,  becaufe  the  Scripture  witncllcs 
itexprelly.  Matt,  xxviii.  He  is  rifeu,  as  he  faid.  Mark  Mi. 
He  is  rife tt ,  he  is  not  here.  Luke  xxiv.  The  Lord  is  nfta 
indeed.  And  John  xxi.  When  he  rofe  from  the  Deed. 

1  Cor.  xv.  But  now  is  Chrift  rifen  from  the  Dead,  mid 
become  the  firft  Fruits  of  them  that  Jlept.  That  ReJiir- 
redion  was  foretold  by  Chrift  hi  in  11*1  f.  Alatt.x.  'They'd 
deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles  to  be  mocked ,  and  feo urg'd,  and 
crucified,  and  he'll  rife  the  third  Day. 

I  anfwer  to  the  fecond  Parc  of  the  Queilion,  that 
Chrift  rofe  from  the  Dead  not  by  a  human,  but  by  bis  own 
proper  divine  Virtue  ;  according  to  the  Scripture, 

2  Cor.  xiii.  For  though  he  was  crucified  through  IVenbtcfe 
yet  he  lives  by  the  Power  of  God.  And  Chrift  himfelt  in- 
lin nates  it,  John  x.  No  Man  takes  my  Life  from  me,  ht 
l  lay  it  down  of  my  fie  If  \  I  have.  Power  to  lay  it  down,  and 
J  have  Power  to  take,  it  up  again. 

Note,  That  by  theft*  Words  proper  Virtue,  I  donof  in¬ 
tend  to  exclude  the  Operation  ol  the  other  Perlon*. 
fince  the  Refurredion  of  Chrift  from  the  Dead  is  ^ 
Ad  ad  extra,  which  is  common  to  the  whole  Irimty  * 
therefore  it  is  laid,  Alls  ii.  That  God  rat  Jed  up  (f  ‘f  ‘ 
And  Row.  viii.  Who  has  raifid  Jrfus  from  the  Deaf  w 
vivified  him,  tkc.  But  will  only  give  to  iinctci I  aw 
that  Ch rill's  Reiurrcdion  is  not  horn  him  as  a;  <u  ’ 
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or  by  a  human  Virtue but  is  from  him  as  God,  or  glorious-  becaufe  the  Scripture  witncffcs  it  ‘~nv 
L  a  divine  Virtue  which  is  m  him,  fince  he  is  both  PM,,,  in.  IVho  Jhall  change  our  vile  Body ,  that  h 

d  3  IV/fan.  f 'll!) toned  liter.  14  lit  n  A  fc  trfnrinnc  Drx.h*  A  .  '  C.  ..  \  f 


by  - 

God  and  Man 

,T  i r0  "That  from  what  I  have  faid  in  this  Propofi- 
.  ’  :f  may  be  inferred  that  (Thrift  was  the  Caule  of 
his  Refurredion,  by  his  divine  Virtue. 

I  anfwer  to  the  third  Part  of  the  Queftion,  that  it  zvas 
needary  that  Cbrifl  jbotild  rife  from  the  Dead  ;  according 
the  Scripture,  Lttkex xiv.  The  Son  of  Man  muff  be  deli¬ 
vered  into  the  Hands  of  ftnful  Men  and  be  crucified ,  and 
the  third  Bay  rife  again ;  and  for  the  five  following 


i  That  the  divine  Juftice  may  be  made  apparent, 
for  to  it  belongs  to  exalt  thofe  who  humble  them¬ 
es  for  the  Love  of  God  *,  according  to  this  of 
Luke  xiv.  JVboficver  bumbles  himfelf  Jhall  be  exalted. 

2.  To  confirm  our  Faith  of  Chrift’s  Refurredion  ; 
for  Chrift  having  faid  that  he  would  rife  after  three  Days, 
if  he  had  not  rifen  he  had  been  confidered  as  an  Im¬ 
porter:  Whence  the  Apoftle  fpeaks  thus,  i  Cor.  xv.  If 
Cbrift  is  not  rifen  from  the  Dead ,  our  Preaching  is  vain , 
and  our  Faith  is  vain. 

*  To  heighten  our  Hope  ;  for  don’t  we  hope  to  rife 
from  the  Dead,  when  we  fee  Chrift  our  Chief  rifing 
from  the  Dead?  According  to  this  of  the  Apoftle, 
i  Cor.  xv.  Now  if  Chrift  preached  that  he  rofe  from  the 
Beady  bow  fay  fame  among  you ,  that  there  is  no  Refur- 
rettion  of  the  Dead?  Which  is  confirmed  by  this  Job  xix. 
hr  /  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth ,  and  therefore  I  Jhall 
rife  from  the  Earth  at  the  latter  Day ,  and  this  my  Hope 
refteth  in  my  Bofom . 

4.  For  the  Regulation  of  our  Conduct. 

5.  For  the  Compliment  of  our  Salvation. 

We’ll  afk  next,  TVhen  Chrifl  rofe  from  the  Dead ,  and 
whether  be  was  the  fir  ft  and  foie  Mortal  who  ro fe  from  the 
Bead ? 

To  the  firft  Part  of  this  Queftion  I  anfwer,  that  Chrift 
rofe  from  the  Dead  the  third  Day ,  and  that  it  was  con¬ 
venient  be  (Jmld ;  becaufe  the  Scripture  witnefles  ex- 
prefiy  in  the  PafTages  above-quoted,  that  he  rofe  the 
third  Day.  As  to  its  being  convenient  he  fhould  have 
rifen  rhe  third  Day,  there  can  be  no  Doubt  of  it,  fince  the 
Truth  of  his  Divinity  required  that  his  Refurredion 
fhould  not  be  deferred  to  the  End  ;  and  the  Truth  of  his 
Humanity  and  Death  required  alfo,  that  there  fhould  be 
an  Interval  between  his  Death  and  his  Refurredlion,  left 
if  he  had  rofe  immediately  after  his  Death,  the  Truth  of 

that  Death  had  been  queftioned,  and  confequentlv  that 
of  his  Refurredion. 

Ianfiver  to  the  fecond  Part,  that  Chrift  rofe  the  firft  of 
all  Mortals,  at  leaf  of  a  per  fell  Refiirrettion,  viz.  of  that 
which  excludes  the  Neceffily  and  Poffibility  of  dying  ;  either 
becaufe  the  Scripture  witnefTes  it,  1  Cor.  xv.  or  becaufe 
e  was  the  firft  that  rofe  to  an  immortal  Life,  in  which 
confifts  a  perfect  Rcfurredtion  ;  according  to  this  of 
Bom  vi.  For  Christ  rifing  from  the  Dead  dies  no  more. 

.  .  '?v„  l eafi  °J  “  perfect  Refurredion,  to  give 

fcvm,7'1'lnd’  tbat  *£it  be  a  Queftion  of  the  Impcrfaft, 
j  A2.ve  ar°re  beforc  Chrift,  viz.  the  Son  of  the  Wi- 

dowof7/a,,«,  the  Daughter  of  the  Ruler  Jairus,  and  La- 

i  wr10m  thrift  himfelf  rofe  before  his  Death,  as  it 
a  I ’pears  from  the  Scripture. 

wbcZddi  Q~C.'li0n  is.’  In  w,Mt  Manner  Christ  rofe , 

Hot-oithHn!  V  “  mt're'  m,d  glorious  Body,  referving, 

‘hc  nPPnrent  Chain  CCS  ?  * 

triri/LV  J»ri°,,thf  (^le(l'ion  1  anfwer,  that  Christ  rofe 
Z  f  '  ^  before  his  Death,  and  not  Jth 

RdhSh  n  ‘  Be,CUirC  if  hc  had  ^  thus, 

liirraftL  1?  ,,  V-*’1  b^‘n  !l  tnic  onc:  i  iince  a  true  Re- 
Hutlv  . . bl't  the  Reunion  of  the  fame 


bis 


Body  with  rh7r  Bc  ,  ow  mc  Kcunion  °*  fame 
fantSlb  t ip!?*  F  :  ,For  if  tbt  Body  had  been 

not  true  ’  And  r  ll'nftl0nnhad  °”ly  bccn  aPl,arcn b  and 

U'llvlf  P  hns  mFlcJb  “”d  B 

Hit,  liecaiife°  jts\C{H'COn'ir  Jal  C’  tbat  C/jr'JI's  Body  rofe 
•"ft  that  was  perlea  ,  notwithfbi 


his 
me, 


not  true  And  ri  U’n  t,0lln ia”  bcCn  aPP™ 
true  lui..  r.  }  CJl.nllV  10  ni°w  that  he  hacf  role  jn 

xxiv.  Handle 

mhavef  "  ms  7Wt  and  Bones,  as  ye  fee 
1  anf 

. w  1<u:  lcmnM  r'I~a's  Body  rofe  en- 

mg  th «  «  was  rcrIcCL  »  notwidilland- 

01  >!>«•  Hi  me  n;  ,L'r  Glory>  lur  ic  that  it  was 

lanl'VCr  t0  the  ^‘rd  J’ai  t,  that  the  Body  of  Chrift  rofe 


fajhioned  like  unto  his  glorious  Body.  And  for  the  three 
following  Reafons. 

1.  Becaufe  the  Refurrc&ion  of  Chrift  is  the  Caufe  and 
Exemplary  of  our  Refurredlion,  i  Cor .  xv.  Therefore 

.5  Sa*ncs  fre  t0  rift  in  a  glorious  Body,  the  Body  of 
^nnlt  role  glorious.  J 

2.  Becaufe  his  Body  had  been  humbled  in  his  Pafllon- 
m  his  Death,  and  in  his  Sepulchre ;  therefore  it  was  con¬ 
venient  it  fhould  be  exalted  in  his  Refurreftion . 

■  3.  Becaufe  it  was  convenient  that  the  Glory  of  the 

Soul  of  Chrift,  which,  to  accomplifh  the  Myftery  of  our 

Redemption,  had  been  eclipfed  by  his  Paffion  and  Death, 

fhould  after  his  Refurretfion  appear  with  fome  Luftre 
on  jus  Body. 

It  may  be  objefted,  that  a  glorified  Body  is  incorrup¬ 
tible;  and  that  Chrift  s  Body  could  not  be  incorruptible 
fince  it  was  palpable.  For  what  is  palpable,  fayS  St! 
Gregory ,  Homil.  2 6.  in  Evang.  muft  be  corruptible  •  there¬ 
fore  Chrift’s  Body  did  not  rile  glorious. 

I  anfwer,  that  though  his  Body  was  palpable,  it  had 
notwithftanding  fomething  above  the  common’  Condi¬ 
tion  of  a  human  Body,  whereby  it  was  render’d  incor¬ 
ruptible,  viz.  a  Redundancy  of  Glory  on  his  Body,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  Sentiment  of  St.  Hugiflin,  who  Jays 
Epijt .  56.  that  God  has  made  the  Soul  of  jo  potent  a  'Na¬ 
ture,  that  from  the  Plenitude  of  its  Beatitude ,  reflcBs  on 
the  Body  a  Plenitude  of  Health,  i.  e.  of  Incorruption  * 
whence  St.  Gregory  lays,  that  the  Body  of  Chrift,  after 

his  Rcfurredtion,  ^  of  the  fame  Nature ,  but  of  another 
Glory.  J 

I  anfwer  to  the  fourth  Part,  that  the  Body  of  Cbrift 

though,  it  rofe  glorious ,  rofe,  notwithftanding ,  with  the 

Cicatrices  of  the  !Vc voids  and  tbat  it  zvas  convenient  it 

fhould  rife  in  that  Manner. 

That  he  rofe  zvith  the  Cicatrices  of  the  Wounds  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  his  Paffion s,  appears  from  the  Scripture,  John  xx 
where  Chrift  fays  to  Sc.  Thomas,  reach  hither  thy  Finger 

and  behold  my  Hands  5  and  reach  hither  thy  Hand,  and 
thrift  it  into  my  Side. 

.P*t  it  zvas  convenient  Chrift  JJoould  rife  with  the  afore- 
faid  Cicatrices,  is  evident  from  five  Reafons,  1.  That 
Chrift  fhould  be  hence  glorified  :  For  the  venerable  Bede  . 
&ys,  on  the  laft  Chapter  of  St.  Luke ,  that  Chrift  did 
not  preferve  his  Cicatrices  out  of  an  Impoflibiliry  of 
curing  them,  but  wore  them  in  perpetual  Remembrance 
of  the  Vnftory  he  had  gained.  2.  To  llrengthen  the 
Heart  of  his  Difciples  in  the  Faith  of  his  Reftirrcdion. 

3.  To  be  heard  always  of  his  Father,  when  he  ihould 
plead  for  us,  by  Ihewing  what  Kind  of  Death  he  had 
liiffercd  for  us.  4.  That  by  his  Death  lie  Ihould  inii- 
nuate  to  thofe  he  had  redeemed,  what  he  hail  done  to 
accomphfh  their  Redemption,  to  excite  them  thereby  ro 
fuffer  lomc thing  patiently  in  their  Turn.  4.  To  con¬ 
vince  his  Enemies  that  they  arc  juftly  condemned 

Notwithftanding  what  is  laid,  '1  Cor.xv.  that  the  Dead 
Jhall  rife  incorruptible ;  becaufe  thofe  Cicatrices  do  not 
import  any  Imperiedion,  or  Defied  ;  but  are  rather  an 
Increafc  of  Glory  ;  fince  they  are  the  Marks  of  Power 

We’ll  afk  next,  If  Cbrift' s  ReftrrcHion  be  the  Caufe  of 
ours,  and  of  our  Salvation  ? 

To  the  firft  Part  of  this  Queftion,  I  anfwer,  that 
Chrift' s  Refurredlion  is  the  Caufe  and  Exemplary  of  the  Re- 
fiirrdlion  of  Bodies  s  becaufe  it  has  an  efledive  inftru- 
mental  Power,  and  ads  by  the  Power  of  the  Divinity  ; 
and  becaufe  what  is  firft  in  any  Gender  is  a  Rule  for  the 
others  but  Chrift’s  Rcfurredion  is  the  firft  in  the  Gen¬ 
der  of  a  peificd  Rcfurredion  ;  according  to  this  of  die 
Apoftle,  1  Cor .  xv.  But  now  is  Chrift  rifen  from  the  Dead, 
and  become  the  firft  Fruits  of  them  that  Jlcpt.  For  Jince  by 
Man  came  Death,  by  Man  came  alfo  the  Rejmrctthn  of 
the  Death,  becaufe  the  Word  of  God  is  the  Principle  of 
the  human  Vivilication  ;  according  to  what  himlcif  fays 
Jobuv.  For  as  the  Father  raijes  up  the  Dead  and  cjttickeneth 
them,  even  ft  the  Son  quicknctb  zvhom  hc  zvill . 

To  this  it  may  be  objeded,  that  if  Chrift’s  Rcfurrcc- 
tion  was  the  Cauic  ol  ours,  it  would  be  either  a  meritorious 
or  an  efficient,  or  an  exemplary  Caufe*  but  ir  is  neither, 

1.  Recall le  Chrift  was  no  longer  in  the  Way,  and  there¬ 
fore  con kl  not  merit,  fince  none  but  thole  who  are  on 
their  Journey  through  this  World  can  merit,  a.  ILcaufe 

Umlt’a 
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Chrift’s  Refurre&ion  had  neither  a  corporal  nor  fpiritual 
Contact  to  the  Dead  :  Not  a  corporal  one,  becaufe  of 
the  Didance  of  the  Place,  and  Time-,  nor  a  fpiritual 
Contact  by  Faith  and  Charity,  fince  the  Pagans  will  rife 
From  the  Dead  whence  it  can  in  no  Manner  be  laid  the 
efficient  Caufe  of  our  Refurreclion.  3.  Becaufe  God  does 
not  want  to  raife  the  Dead,  to  look  on  an  Exemplary 
placed  ad  extra  therefore  the  Refurrection  of  Chrifl  was 
not  the  exemplary  Caufe  of  our  RcfurrcClion  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  &c. 

I  anfwer,  that  Chrift’s  Refurrecftion  is  not,  properly 
lpeaking,  the  meritorious  Caufe  of  ours  ^  but  that  it  is. 
notwithftanding  its  efficient  and  exemplary  Caufe. 

1.  It  is  its  efficient  Caufe,  .becaufe  Chrifl’s  Humanity, 
according  to  which  he  rofe  from  the  Dead,  is  the  In  lira 
ment  of  the  Divinity,  and  operates  with  his  Power  •,  for 
to  that  Virtue  belongs  theQuickning  of  the  Dead. 

But  how  can  it  be  nnderflood ,  fay  you,  that  that  fame 
Virtue  extends  itfelf  as  well  towards  the  ReftirrcB ion  of  the 
Bad ,  as  towards  that  of  the  Good  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  it  can  be  eafily  underdood, 
if  we  confider  that  the  primary  Caufe  of  the  human  Re¬ 
furrection  is  the  divine  Judice  ■,  from  which  Chrid,  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  has  the  Power  to  adminider  Judgment  •, 
fince  all  Men,  good  and  bad,  without  Diliinctiun,  are 
fubmitted  to  Chrift’s  Judgment. 

2.  The  Refurredhon  of  Chrid  is  the  exemplary  Caufe 
of  curs  j  becaufe  what  is  moil  peifedf,  is  the-  Original  of 
what  is  lefs  perfed  in  its  Manner ;  but  Chr ill’s  Rclur- 
redion  is  mod  perfed  therefore  it  is  the  Original  of 
our  Refurredion,  not  that  God  wants  an  Original,  but 
becaufe  it  is  neceftary  that  on  our  Part  we  fhouid  be  con¬ 
form  to  Chrift’s  Refurredion  according  to  this  of  Phil.ui. 
Who  (hall  charge  our  vile  Body  that  it  may  he  fajbioncd  like 
unto  his  glorious  Body. 

Note,  That  I  mud  refolve  in  this  Place  feme  fmallQue- 
dions  relating  to  the  Manifeftation  of  Chrid’s  Re¬ 
furredion. 

It  is  afked,  1 .  If  Chriftl s  Rcfurreflion  was  prcfently 
man  if  eft  ed ,  or  mttft  have  been  nmnifcftcd  to  all ,  or  only 
to  fome  particular  Per  fins  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  it  was  not  prelently  manifeded  to 
all  without  Diftindion,  but  only  to  fome  certain  Per- 
fons  feledcd  for  that  Purpofe  that  by  them  it  ihould 
be  manifeded  to  others ;  according  to  this  of  APIs  x. 
Him  God  raifid  up  the  third  Day,  and  J, hewed  him  openly, 
no t  to  all  the  People ,  but  unto  IVitnejfrt  chofen  before 
of  God . 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  it  was  convenient  that  Chrid’s 
Refurredion  Ihould  be  manifeded  at  fird,  but  to 
thole  only  chofen  of  God,  and  by  them  to  others, 
becaufe  this  Manner  of  ading  in  the  Manifedation  of 
iupcrnatural  Things  is  common  to  God,  in  the  Senti¬ 
ment  of  Sc.  Denis,  lib.  de  celejl.  hierarch,  c.  1.  This  is, 
fays  lie,  the  Law  divinely  inft  it  tiled,  that  they  fiotdd  be 
immediately  revealed  to  Superiors,  and  by  their  Means 
communicated  to  Inferiors  ;  as  it  appears  in  the  (Jdcono- 
my  eftablifhed  among  the  c cleft ial  Intelligences. 

It  may  be  afked,  2.  If  Chrifl  rofe  in  the  Abfencc  of 
his  Difciplcs,  and  whether  it  was  convenient  he  JhouUl 
rife  in  the  .  I b fence  of  all  his  Difciplcs  ? 

I  anfwer,  1 .  That  Chrifl  arofe  from  the  Dead  in  the 
jib  feme  of  ail  his  Difciplcs  \  becaufe  wc  read  in  the 
la(l  Chapter  of  Sr.  Mark,  that  Mary  Magdalen  came 
fil'd  to  die  Sepulchre,  and  learned  from  the  Angel 
that  he  was  ri fen  from  the  Dead. 

J  anlwer,  2.  That  it  was  convenient  Chrifl  ft  mild  rife 
in  the  Abfencc  of  his  Difciplcs  becaufe,  in  that  he  ob- 
fcrvctl  the  Order  which  God  had  eftablifhed,  which  is, 
that  what  was  above  Man’s  Apprehenlion,  fhouid  be 
revealed  to  them  by  Angels  j  according  to  St.  Denis , 
de  celejl.  hierarch,  c.  <\.  and  it  is  certain  that  Chrifl 
riling  from  the  Dead,  did  not  uiurn  to  a  Fife  com¬ 
monly  known  to  Men,  but  to  an  immortal  Life,  and 
eonfoim  to  God  •>  according  to  this  of  Row.  vi. 
For  that  he  lives  to  God  -f  therefore  Chrift’s  Rcllurec- 
lion  Ihould  not  have  been  immediately  fecn  by  Men. 

Ii  may  be  objeded  to  this,  that  it  was  convenient 
tlmfc  Ihould  lee  Ch rill's  Rdurredlion  who  were  10 
witnefs  it ;  according  to  this  of  /Ills  iv.  And  with  great 
Power  gave  the  / Ipoftks  wit) lifts  of  the  Refurrcthon  of 


the  Lord  Jcfus  ;  therefore  it  was  conwnV 
ffionld  fee  the  Refurrection..  venicnt  they 

I  anfwer,  that  the  Apoftics  could  tdlifv  nf  n,  •/,, 
Refurrcftion  as  Eve-wimcflis,  becaufe  they  ifdf' 

alive  him  whom  they  knew  to  be  de-id  Y  d  een 

It  may  be  aiked,  //  Cbrto  append  to  his^r 
pies  in  another  a  arm  ?  vftcu 

Which  1  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative,  bec-ufr  l 
Scripture  witnelles  it  exprcfly,  Mark  xvi.  if" 
speared  w  another  Form  to  two  of  , 

walked,  &c.  Though  notwithftanding  we  "nr -ft  ^ 
{%  that  ChriiVs  Apparition  was  fifbtiou,,  £** 

Chrid  docs  not  deceive.  LCaule 

„  ‘ITFTF  -(■  if  ,  and  bow  long  Chrifl  convert 
wi,b  his  Dijciples ,  and  mu  ft  have  convey  fed  with  tl  ft 

I  anlwer,  1.  That  Chnft  converted  fa merimenrirh 
his  Difciplcs  after  his  Rcfurrcftion  ;  which  we  U  ^ 
from  the  rirft  Chapter  of  the  APIs  of  the  Apoflfs  ** 
I  anlwer,  2.  7  hat  his  Converlation  with  rhem  w  - 


not  continual ;  becaufe  it  is  faid,  John  xr.  that  Z 


c»g>it 


Days  afterward*  he  appeared  to  his  Difcipjt*. 

I  anlwer,  3.  1  hat  Cnrift ought  not  to  have  Cum'ema 
continually  with  Ills  Difciplcs,  left  he-  mould  appeal 
havo  returned  to  the  lame  Life  he  had  before  wh,f 
he  (ays  to  them,  Luke  xxiv.  Fhefee  are  the  Words  Ad 
1  Jpake  unto  you  while  /  was  yet  with  you  j  t 
the  venerable  Bcdc  obferves,  while  I  was  if  L  }J. 
mortal  Ilejh  you  are  in.  J  'J 1 

Note,  alfo.  That  from  this  I’ll  pa  ft  to  Chrifl’;  Afecrfem. 

My  firft  Queftion,  on  this  Subje&,  is,  Jf  andacrm-A 
rag  to  what  Nature  Chrifl  afemded  into  Uetven,  Ld  Ji 
thcr  it  was  convenient  hejhotild  afeend  into  Heaven? 

To  the  fir  It  Part  of  chis  Qudtion,  I  aniiwl  tJw- 
Chnil  a  fended  truly  into  Heaven.  Becaufe  CJirift*  Irn]1 
lelr  witnelles  it,  John  xx.  in  theft-  Words  :  I  afeceudm, 
my  Father  and  your  father,  and  to  my  God  and  your  God 
And  we  read  Mark  xvi.  So  then  after  the  Lord  bad Jpokn 
unto  them,  he  was  received  up  into  Heaven,  ml  fat  an 
the  right  Hand  of  God.  J 

I  anfwer  to  the  fccond  Parr,  that  Chrifl  rfeended  into 
Heaven  according  to  his  human  Nature ,  and  not  according 
to  the  divine,  though  he  aft  ended  into  it  by  a  divine  Virtue. 
Becaufe  he  afeended  according  to  that  Nature,  to  which 
it  belongs  to  afeend  ;  but  it  only  belongs  to  the  human 
Nature  to  afeend,  not  to  the  divine  j  becaufe  the  divine 
Nature,  as  well  in  itfelf  as  from  itfelf,  is  exalted  in  liich 
a  Manner  that  it  cannot  be  railed  higher  j  and  becaule 
the  Afccnfion  into  Heaven  imports  a  local  Motion, 
which  is  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  divine  Nature. 

I  have  laid,  though  he  afeended  by  a  divine  Virtue, 
becaule  Chrifl  did  not  afeend  into  Heaven  by  the  Virtue 
of  his  Humanity.  Whence  St.  Auguftiu,  Nrm.  de  efeenf. 
Dorn,  which  is  the  176  in  Order,  lays,  that  what  he  was 
crucified  in  was  from  us,  and  from  him  that  he  aft  odd 
into  Heaven.  In  this  Sonic  St.  Thomas  fays,  that  it  can 
be  faid  chat  Chrifl  afeended  into  Heaven  according  to 
his  divine  Nature. 

To  the  third  Part  of  the  Queftion,  I  anfwer,  that// 
was  co uve  11  icnt  Chrifl  fhouid  afeend  into  Heaven.  Becaufe 
it  was  convenient  that  he  Ihould  be  in  a  Place  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  Condition,  and  to  the  immortal  and  in¬ 
corruptible  Life  he  began  after  his  Refurreftion :  There¬ 
fore  it  was  convenient  lie  fhouid  afeend  into  Heaven, 
fince  the  Place  inhabited  by  us  Mortals  is  not  propor¬ 
tioned,  its  being  a  Place  of  Generation  and  Corruption. 

This  Sentiment  is  confirmed,  from  that  Chrifl  afeend* 
ing  into  1  leaven  has  not  entirely  abandoned  us,  fince 
he  is  always  p relent  to  11s  by  his  Divinity,  according  to 
this  of  the  lafl'  Chapter  of  Sr.  Matthew,  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  unto  the  End  of  the  IVorld.  For,  notwith* 
Handing  by  his  Afccnfion  the  Faithful  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  his  corporal  Prefence,  it  luffices  that  we  can 
fay  that  he  has  not  entirely  abandoned  us. 

Our  next  Queftion  is,  Jf  and  in  what  Senfe  Chrifl  can 
be  faid  to  have  afeended  into  Heaven  by  his  proper  Virtue l 

Note,  r.  That  vve  can  confider  two  Virtues  in  Clirtft, 
anfweting  to  his  two  Natures,  viz.  one  divine, 
the  other  human. 

Note,  1.  That  the  human  Virtue  can  be  contort'd  ci¬ 
ther  as  purely  natural,  and  proceeding  h’om  lwUl.1,1 

17  Principles* 
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.  •  Jes  or  as  a  Virtue  of  Glory  diftinft  ih  Chrift: 
from  the  divine  Virtue. 

That  it  is  afked  here,  if  Chrift:  not  only  afcend- 
i’  Heaven  by  his  proper  Virtue,  in  that  Senle 
^  /"he  afcended  by  his  divine  Virtue ;  but  likewife 
Up  afcended  by  his  human  Virtue,  if  not  natural, 
afleaft  that  Virtue  which  is  faid  of  Glory  ? 

s  a  i .  That  in  that  Senfe  Chrift  can  he  faid  to 
.  1  ™Zjed  into  Heaven  by  his  proper  Virtue ,  becaufe  he 
HWj  j  fa  bis  divine  Virtue .  This  Anfwer  wants  no 
pvnltcation,  fince  it  appears  from  what  we  have 
f Milreadv  on  this  Subjeft,  that  the  divine  Virtue  per- 
tained  no  lefs  to  Chrift-,  than  t/ie  human  Virtue,  fince  he 

-  I^flver,  2 .  That  C hr iff  can  be  faid  to  have  afcended 
•  %Pt-*en  b  bis  proper  human  Virtue ,  not  the  natural , 

tit  that* of  Glory.  Not  by  a  natural  Virtue ,  becaufe 
foch  an  Afcenfion  furpaffes  chat  Virtue.  But  by  that  of 
Glory  becaufe  that  Virtue  was  agreeable  to  it,  derived 
from  his  blefled  Soul  to  his  Body,  by  which  Virtue,  the 
Body  was  inftantiy  where  the  Soul  wanted  it  to  be. 

From  what  I  have  faid  it  may  be  inferr’d,  that  Chrift: 
afcended  in  two  Manners  into  Heaven  by  his  proper 
Virtue  i.  By  a  divine  Virtue,  and,  2.  By  the  Virtue  of 
a  blefled  and  glorified  Sou),  moving  the  Body  at 

Pkafure. 

Note,  That  from  this  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Miffion  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft. 

I’Jl  afk.  If  Chrift  promifed  his  Difciples  to  fend  them  the 
Hoh  Gbofi ,  and  whether  he  accomplifhed  his  Prowife ,  when, 
end  be®,  and  with  what  Circumftances  ? 

Vote  here,  in  few  Words,  that  there  can  be  confidered 
two  Sorts  of  Million  in  divine  Things,  onc.adtive, 
and  the  other  pafiive.  The  active  is  nothing  elfe  but 
the  Production  of  the  divine  Perfon  we  fuppofe  fent, 
with  fome  Habitude  of  the  fame  Perfon  to  lome  cer¬ 
tain  Term,  in  which  he  begins  to  be  in  fome  new 
Manner,  fuch  as  he  was  not  before. 

2.  That  the  Miffion,  efpecialJy  the  pafiive,  can  be 
confidered  either  as  vifible  or  as  invifible;  I’ll  explain 
both  iMi/Hons  in  my  Treatife  of  the  Trinity ,  as  proper¬ 
ly  belonging  to  it ;  tliefe  pre-obferv’d, 

I  anfwer  to  the  firft:  Part  of  the  Queftion,  that  Chrift 
from i 'fed  bis  Difciples  to  fend  them  the  Holy  Ghoft  5  becaufe 
witneffed  in  feveral  Places  of  the  Scripture,  John  xiv. 
ftnd  I  -will  pray  the  Father ,  and  he  Jhall  give  you  a?i- 
c. her  Comforter-,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  Chap.  xvi.  If 
bp  III  feud  him  to  you. 

1  anfwer  to  the  fecond  Part,  that  Chrift ,  fifty  Days 
after  bis  Refury  eft  ion ,  and  ten  after  bis  Afcenfion ,  fent 
tk  Holy  Ghoft  he  had  promifed ,  who  came  on  the  Difciples 
while  they  -were  off  cm  bled  together ,  and  defe  ended  on  them 
in  the  Manner  of  a  Wind ,  and  under  the  Form  of  fiety 
longues.  Becaufe  we  read  that  it  happen’d  thus.  Alls  ii. 
in  thefe  Words,  And  when  the  Day  of  Pent  cc  oft  was  fully 
<ome,  they  -were  all  with  one  Accord  in  one  Place ,  and  fud- 
eeny  there  came  a  Sound  from  Heaven ,  as  of  a  xufhing 
Wv  H  ind,  and  it  filled  all  the  Houfe  where  they  were 
And.  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  Tongues , 

‘JJ  i‘S  )P  ^,rc'  ol,d  i*  fntc  uPon  cach  of  them:  And  they 
flU  ‘tu  filled  wj//j  jfo  jf0jy  Ghoft ,  and  began  to  fpcak  fc - 

' its  the  Spirit  gave  them  Utterance . 

f  may  be  afked  with  Regard  to  the  Manner  and  Cir- 
])p  S  hloly  Ghoft:,  IV by  he  defended  on  the 

1  enteco/,  Di  which  a  F'caft  was  celebrated  among 
in  Memory  of  the  Pi  omu legation  of  the  Law  on 
'  lnai’  Aft}' Days  after  that  of  the  Pa ftover? 
com  0  Wcrt  !at  C^s  happened  to  infinuatc,  that  Chrift  was 
0f(c't(UUi'Pnint  his  Law  on  the  Mind  of  Men,  i.e.  the  Law 
j.‘.  ,,dtcc,  ^  ".ai^  preached,  the  old  Law  being  but  the 
ilicnH  5  Klt o{  ’  whence  it  happen'd,  that  the  lame  Day 
in  1  T  ^Vt*n’  thc  new  was  promulgated,  tho* 
ai\\ul(l  tiUU  1  ' :lnncr ’»  hu*  the  old  Law  was  promulgated, 
ofr  ,Am  ,  an^  Tightenings,  becaufe  it  was  a  Law 
*  ,  :ltmnS  Death  ;  was  promulgated  on  Mount 

011  two  tables  of  Stone,  becaufe  given 
Ini*  ^c,1»  whole  Hearts  were  harder  than  Scones; 

Wtn.al  U*  C(>n*rary*  the  new  Law  was  imprinted  with 
tni\ron  llie  carnal  Hearts  of  Men. 

Von.  II. 


% 

It  is  afked,  i.  Why  the  Iibly  Ghoft  came  fo  fuddcnly . 

I  anfwer*  that  he  defeended  in  that  Manner,  to  give 
us  to  Underftand.,  that  the  Holy  Ghoft:  vifits  tis  When  he 
pleafes,  ahd  riot  when  we  pleafe,  and  therefore  w‘e  ftiould 
be  always  pfepar’d  to  receive  him.  TheReafon.why  he 
bloweth  when  he  pleafes,  John  iii.  becaufe  he  bio  we  ft  1 
of  a  pure  Mercy. 

It  is  afked,  3.  Why  he  tame  hi  Manner  of  Wind,  and 
even  of  a  violent  One ,  and  with  Noife  ? 

I  anfwer,  i.^That  th«  Holy  Ghoft  came  in  the  Manner 
of  Wind,  to  give  to  Underftand,  that  as  Wind  cools  '  and 
feparates  the  Corn  from  the  Straw ;  likewife  the  Holy 
Ghoft  temperates  the  Heat  of  oiir  ConCupifcence,  and 
purifies  our  Soul  of  the  leaft  Sin  and  Imperfection. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  that  Wind  was  vehement ;  becaufe 
the  Holy  Ghoft  wanted  to  fignify  thereby.  With  what 
Zeal  we  ftiould  apply  ourfelves  to  the  Practice  of  all 
the  Chriftian  Virtues ;  to  which  he  does  not  force  nor 
neceflitate  our  Will,  but  only  attracts  it  with  Sweetnefs, 
that  it  may  confent  freely.  For  a  Man  excited  by  di¬ 
vine  Infpiration,  is  like  a  Ship  on  the  Sea,  Which  runs 
full  fail  towards  the  Place  of  its  Deftination. 

I  anfwer,  3.  That  that  Wind  was  with  Noife,  to  give 
to  underftand,  that  the  Holy  Ghoft:  operates  great  Mira¬ 
cles  in  the  Elcdt,  and  by  the  Eledt,  which  are  heard 
throughout  the  whole  World. 

It  is  afked,  4.  Why  it  is  faid ,  that  that  Wind  filled  the 
Houfe  where  the  Difciples  were  ajfembled? 

I  anfwer,  that  it  is  faid  for  feveral  ReafonS*  i.  To 
give  to  underftand,  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  gives  the  Grace 
with  a  far  greater  Plenitude  in  the  new  Law,  than  he 
ufed  to  give  it  in  the  old  one.  2.  That  the  Holy  Ghoft: 
defeending  into  our  Sou),  fills  all  its  Faculties. 

It  is  afked,  5.  Why  the  Holy  Ghoft  defended  in  Form  of 
Tongues  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  he  defeended  in  that  Form  to  fignify, 
that  as  the  Tongue  makes  a  Difference  between  Sweet¬ 
nefs  and  Bitternefs,  likewife  by  him  we  make  a  Difference 
between  Good  and  Evil. 

It  is  afked,  6.  Why  thofc  Tongues  were  fiery  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  this  happen’d  for  feveral  Reafons*  but 
more  particularly  to  give  to  underftand,  that  as  Fire  lias 
the  Faculty  to  purify,  to  light,  to  heat,  to  afeend  up¬ 
wards,  to  unite  itfelf,  and  to  transform  into  itfelf,  all  it 
is  united  with ;  likewife  the  Holy  Ghoft  produces  all 
thofe  Effects  in  our  Soul.  For  1.  It  purifies  it,  by  con- 
fuming  all  its  Imperfections.  2.  He  illuminates  our  Un- 
derftanding,  that  it  may  be  more  certain  of  the  Truth, 
than  if  we  were  to  fee  it  with  our  Eyes.  3.  He  inflames 
our  Heart  with  the  Fire  of  Charity  towards  God  and 
our  Neighbours.  4.  He  raifes  our  Heart  from  the  Earth, 
that  our  Convention  may  be  in  Heaven.  5.  He  unites 
himfclf  fo  intimately  with  our  Soul,  and  unites  it  fo 
intimately  with  him,  that  it  is  but  one  lame  Spirit 
with  him. 

We’ll  afk  next,  Which  were  the  Motives ,  and  the  End 
of  the  Defeat  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  I 

I  anfwer,  1 .  That  there  were  three  principal  Motives 
of  the  Defccnt  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

The  firft  Motive  is  taken  from  the  infinite  Charity  of 
the  Father,  which  as  it  had  excited  him  to  fend  his  only 
Son  to  be  our  Redeemer,  John  iii.  it  likewife  excited 
him  to  fend  the  Holy  Ghoft  to  fan&ify  our  Souls. 

The  fecond  is  taken  from  the  Merits  of  Chrift,  who 
by  his  Pafticui  and  Death  obtained  us  that  Gift. 

The  third  is  taken  from  our  Miferics  and  Wants, 
which  moved  the  Father  to  fend  us  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  fent  by  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  particularly  for  thefe  Ends,  1.  To 
be  our  Protestor,  Advocate,  and  Comforter,  after  Chrift, 
2.  To  be  our  Mailer  and  Dodtor  after  Chrift.  3.  To 
let  the  Apoftlcs  know,  inwardly,  what  Chrift  was,  that 
they  ftiould  afterwards  witnefs  it  to  the  whole  World. 
4,  To  reprimand  the  World  for  their  Sins, 

1.  That  he  was  lent  to  be  our  Protcdlor,  Advocate, 
&V.  after  Chrift,  Chrift  himfclf  wirnefies  it  by  his  Pro- 
mi  fe,  John  xiv.  I'll  pray  the  Father ,  and  he'll  fend  you 
another  Comforter,  i.  c.  another  Protestor,  who  will  be 
always  ready  to  affift  you  in  your  Ncccftities.  A  Con- 
folator,  who  will  relieve  you  in  your  Afflictions ;  and  an 
Advocate  who  will  intercede  for  you. 

2.  That  lie  was  fent  to  be  our  Matter  and  Doctor,' 

X  x  x  *  Chnft 
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Chrift  hinafelf  witnefies  it  like  wile ,  when  he  fays , 
John  xiv.  and  xvi.  When  that  Spirit  fiall  come  whom  my 
Father  will  fend  in  my  Name ,  he'll  teach  you  all  Truth  ;  at 
leaft  all  that’s  neceflary  for  your  Perfedion  and  Salvation. 

3.  That  he  was  fent  to  witnefs  inwardly  to  the  Apo files 
what  Chrift  was ,  that  they  fhould  afterzvards  witnefs  it  to 
the  whole  World,  is  evident  from  that  the  Holy  Gholt 
was  fent  to  teach,  and  to  bear  the  fame  Teftimony 
which  Chrift  had  bore  of  himfeif,  while  he  converfed 
with  them,  and  they  ihould  be  fo  well  convinced  of  the 
Truth  as  to  be  ready  to  fuffer  all  Sorts  of  Torments, 

and  even  die  in  its  Defence. 

4.  That  he  came  to  reprimand  the  World  of  their  Sins, 
is  witnefied  by  the  Scripture,  John  xvi.  And  when  he  is 
come  he  will  reprove  the  World  of  Sin ,  and  of  Jufiice,  and 
cf  Judgment,  i.  e.  He  will  caufe  that  the  Apoftles,  and  all 
thofeonwhom  he  lhall  defeend,  fhall  reprove  the  World, 
1.  Of  Sin,  or  of  that  they  do  not  receive  his  Faith,  nor 
obferve  his  Law.  2.  They’ll  reprove  of  Juftice,  i.  e. 
bearing  Teftimony  of  the  Life  and  Dodrine  of  Chrift, 
and  of  the  Holinefs  of  his  Law.  3.  Laftly,  of  Judg¬ 
ment,  lhewing  Man  what  Sentence  Chrift  pronounces 
againft  Sin,  and  againft  the  Devil. 

Note,  That  I’ll  conclude  this  Treatife  by  fome  Obfer- 

vations  on  the  general  RefurreRion  of  the  Body,  and 

on  the  Univerfal  Judgment . 

ril  a  Ik,  firft,  If  there  is  to  he  a  general  Re  fur  reft  ion  of 
the  Bodies  before  the  univerfal  Judgment,  how ,  and  when 
it  will  happen  ? 

To  the  hrft  Part  of  the  Queftion  I  anfwer,  that  there 
is  to  be  a  general  Re  fur  region  of  the  Bodies  before  the  uni¬ 
verfal  Judgment,  i.  e.  of  all  Men,  as  well  of  the  EleRs  as 
of  the  Reprobates. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part  of  this  Anfwer,  viz.  that  there^  is  to 
be  a  general  RefurreRion  of  the  Bodies ,  &c.  By  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  Job  xix.  For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  and  that  I  am  to  rife  from  the  Earth,  and  to  be 
environed  with  my  Skin. 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  the  Members  muft  be  conform 
to  their  Chief;  but  Chrift  who  is  our  Chief,  rofe  from 
the  Dead  and  lived,  therefore  we  muft  rife  from  the 
Dead  and  live. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Anfwer,  viz.  that  the 
Referred  ion  will  be  of  all  Men,  good  and  bad,  without 
Bifiinflion.  By  the  Scripture,  John  v.  All  that  are  dead 
fball  hear  the  Voice  of  the  Son  of  God ,  and  Jhall  come  forth ; 
they  that  have  done  Good  unto  the  RefurreRion  of  Life 
and  they  that  have  done  Evil  unto  the  RefurreRion  of 

Damnation. 

To  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Queftion  I  anfwer,  that  the 
general  RefurreRion  is  to  be  fupernatural ,  bccaufe  it  is 
not  to  be  made  according  to  Nature,  aRcgrefs  from  the 
Privation  to  the  Habit ;  but  Death  is  the  Privation  of 
Life :  Therefore  the  Refurredion,  which  confifts  in  the 
Return  from  Death  to  Life,  is  not  natural,  but  abfolutely 

fupernatural  and  miraculous. 

From  what  1  have  faid  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  ge¬ 
neral  Refurredion  is  to  be  attributed  to  God,  according 
to  this  of  1  Thejf.  iv.  For  the  Lord  himfeif  Jhall  defeend 
with  a  Shout,  with  the  Voice  of  the  Archangel ,  and  with  the 
Trumpet  of  God.  By  that  Trumpet  St.  Thomas  under- 
flood  the  Voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  mentioned  John  v. 
which  notwithllanding  docs  not  hinder,  as  the  fame 
Dodor  obierves,  but  he  may  ufe  the  Minillry  of  Angels, 
in  thole  Things  which  arc  to  be  as  Preparations  to  the 
Refurredion.  Hence  it  appears,  that  as  the  Soul  was 
immediately  created  of  God,  it  will  be  likewife  imme¬ 
diately  re* united  to  the  Body  by  him. 

It  may  be  inferred,  2.  That  the  Rcfurredion  prccifely 
confidcrcd,  as  the  Union  of  the  Soul  with  the  Body,  is 
to  be  made  in  an  Inilant;  which  is  infinuated,  1  Cor.  xv. 
iVc  jhall  all  rife ,  in  a  Moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
Eye,  at  the  laj)  Trumpet ,  &c.  and  the  Reaion  is,  that 
God  is  to  make  ulc  then  of  his  infinite  Virtue;  but  fuc- 
c:e (lively  it  is  to  lie  made,  as  to  what  belongs  to  the  Mi- 
nillry  of  the  Angels,  fo  quickly,  that  the  Time  will  be 
imperceptible  :  Ezekiel  inlinuates  that  Succefiion,  Chap, 
xxxvii.  And  the  Bones,  lays  he,  came  together.  Bone  by 
Bone.  And  when  1  beheld,  lo,  the  Sinews  and  the  Fkjh 
ame  up  upon  them,  and  the  Skin  covered  them  above ;  and 


there  was  no  Breath  in  them, 

I  anfwer  to  the  third  Part  of  the  Queftion,  that  it  ■ 

certain  that  the  general  RefurreRion  is  to  be' at  the  ;/w 

of  the  World-,  but  that  it  is  not  certain  when  that  F*,a 
of  the  World  will  be.  h,ld 

That  the  general  RefurreRion  is  to  be  at  the  End  of 
the  World,  is  inferred  Irom  thefe  Words  of  Job,  c  xiv 
So  Men  lies  down,  and  rifes  not ,  till  the  Heavens  be  no 
snore,  they  jhall  not  awake  ;  nor  be  raifed  out  of  their 

Sleep.  Here  we  muft  obferve  two  Things,  1.  That  bv 

that  Sleep,  muft  be  underftood  the  Sleep  of  Death 
2.  That  the  Heavens  are;  not  to  be  deftroyed  in  the 
Manner  Job  understands  it,  but  at  the  End  of  rkf 
World.  .  tne 

That  it  is  not  certain  when  that  End  of  the  World  is  tQ 
be :  W e  learn  it  from  the  Scripture,  Matt .  xxiv.  where 
it  is  faid,  that  it  is  hidden  from  the  Angels,  and  from  the 
Apoftles,  tho’  they  knew  more  of  their  divine  Maker’* 
Secrets  than  any  Body  elfe. 

Our  next  Queftion  on  this  Subjed  is.  If  the  Bodiescf 
the  Good  and  of  the  Bad  are  to  rife  entire ,  and  with  all  that 
was  of  the  Truth  of  human  Nature  ;  likewife  at  what  A?e 
and  in  what  Sex  they  are  to  rife  ? 

I  anfwer  to  the  firft  Part  of  this  Queftion,  that  the 
Bodies  are  to  rife  entire,  and  with  all  their  Members  • 
either,  becaufe  they  are  perfed  Works  of  God,  or  be* 
caufe  the  other  Members  are  much  more  of  the  Truth  of 
human  Nature  than  the  Hair  *,  but  the  Hair  is  to  be  re* 
ftored  in  the  Refurredion,  according  to  St.  Lukex \.  Rot 
one  Hair  of  your  Head  Jhall  perifij ;  therefore,  &c. 

I  anfwer  to  the  fecond  Part,  that  we'll  all  rife  young; 
according  to  the  Apoftle,  Ephef  iv.  Till  wc  all  come  in 
a  perfeR  Man,  and  in  the  Meafure  of  the  Plenitude  of 
Chrifi's  Age ;  but  Chrift  rofe  in  a  youthful  Age,  as 
St.  Augufiin  teaches  it,  lib.  iz.de  civil,  c.  15.  therefore 
we’ll  rife  in  that  Age.  Which  Sentiment  I  confirm  by 
this  Obfervation,  that  as  Man  was  created  without  any 
Defed  of  Nature,  likewife  the  human  Nature  will  rife 
without  any  Defed  ;  becaufe  God’s  W orks  are  perfed  as 
well  in  the  Refurredion  as  in  the  Creation. 

It  may  be  afked  perhaps.  If  it  would  not  be  more  con- 
venient  Man  fhould  rife  in  an  old  Age,  which  is  far  more 
venerable  and  more  worthy  of  RefpeR  ? 

Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Negative,  becaufe  that  Age 
docs  not  borrow  its  Venerability  from  the  Condition  of 
the  Body,  which  is  then  attended  with  feveral  Dt-feds, 
but  from  the  Wifdom  of  the  Soul,  which  b  fuppofed 
acquired  by  a  long  Experience.  But  the  Eleds  will 
claim  the  Refped  due  to  old  Age,  by  the  Plenitude  of 
the  divine  Wifdom  their  Soul  will  be  inebriated  with. 

I  anfwer  to  the  third  Part  of  this  Queftion,  that  everyone 
fiall  rife  according  to  their  Sex  •,  becaufe  God  will  repair 
in  Man  in  the  Refurredion,  what  he  made  him  in  the 
Creation  ;  but  in  the  Creation  he  made  him  Male  and 
Female  ;  therefore  he’ll  repair  both  Sexes  in  the  Refur¬ 
redion,  according  to  St.  Augufiin,  lib.  22.  de  civil,  c.  1;. 
Thofc  think  better ,  who  believe  that  both  Sexes  will  rife. 

We’ll  afk  next.  If  in  the  rifen  Bodies  of  the  Eletl  wll 
be  thofc  P erf cR ions,  viz.  Impajfibility ,  Sub l illy,  Bpb'h 
and  Light,  and  which  ? 

Note.  1.  That  the  Name  of  Perfeftion  can  be  conMncJ 
in  two  Manners,  1.  In  general,  for  any  Pcrlcit: 
either  of  the  Soul  or  of  the  Body  ;  as  well  iiatuu  ::' 
fupernatural  ;  in  that  Manner  the  Quickncls  o.  i" 
Genius,  the  Vivacity  of  Memory,  Beauty,  S  i'-. 
Grace,  and  all  the  Virtues  either  in  ft  i  fed  or  ’ 
arc  called  Perfcftions.  2.  In  a  more  Uriel  Scale,  M 
the  Perfcftions  acquired  by  Art,  as  benciig,  ' 

ding,  £l>V.  ...  1,.. 

2.  It  is  eafiljfc  inferred  from  what  I  have  Ian  , 
it  is  Queftion  here  of  the  Perfcftions  of  a  t!1"1'”'; 
Body,  flowing  from  the  Soul  •,  and  that  is  alia  • 

a  glorious  Body  lias  thole  four  Perfcftions,  w. 
bilily.  Ability,  Ouicknefs,  and  Light ;  which  Qlii|1,‘ 
I’ll  anfwer  by  explaining  thofc  lour  Perleftioiis  in 

following  Oilier. 

I  anfwer,  1 .  That  the  Bodies  of  the  Eleii  will  j 
nblc\  becaufe  there  will  be  in  them  a  certain  Bipeina  ■ 
Quality,  (lowing  from  the  blcll'ed  Soul,  inherent w  _ 
glorious  Body,  and  excluding  horn  it  all  foirupn^ 
lion.  Whence  it  is  not  without  Realun  that  the .  1 
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n  ,7  I  Cor.  xv.  that  the  Body  fown  in  Corrup- 

St*  j|  y  in  Incorruption ;  and  that  fown  in  Weak- 
tion  man  * 

*i  r/>  t* 


c  Z\\  rife  in  Power. 

nCfr  mav  be  afked,  with  Regard  to  the  Impaffibiljty  of 
i  Rndies  of  the  Eleds,  if  it  ts  to  be  equal  in  all  ? 
theJ?  which  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  to  be  equal  in  all,  if  it 
.  1  "KApred  in  itfelf ;  for  thus  confider’d,  it  imports 
be  c0  privation,  or  Negation,  which  will  be  equal  in 
°11  y  But  confider’d  according  to  the  Caufe,  it  is  not  to 
k  ual  ■  the  Reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe  its  Courfe  is 
the  Authority  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body,  which  proceeds 
f  m  that  the  Soul  itfelf  enjoys  God  without  Mutation, 
and  that  Fruition  will  be  greater  in  one  than  in  the 

*!Lr.  Therefore,  &V. 

It  may  be  asked,  2.  Whether  the  Impajfibility  excludes 
Sulfation  in  adu,  from  the  glorious  Bodies  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer  in  the  Negative  ;  becaufe,  ac-  • 
cording  to  Ariftotle ,  lib.  i.  de  anim.  text.  19.  the  Ani¬ 
mated  is  dillinguilhed,  by  the  Senfation  and  Motion, 
from  the  Inaniniated ;  but  there  is  a  Motion  in  aCiu  in 
the  B jefled :  Therefore  there  will  be  in  them  a  Senfation 
in  aftx,  whence  it  is  faid,  Rev.  i.  All  Eyes  f ball  fee  him 
prom  this  Anfwer  it  is  inferred,  that  it  is  very  pro¬ 
bable,  that  after  the  Refurredion,  there  will  be,  in  the 
Bleffed,  all  the  Senfes  in  aCltt  ;  becaufe  the  Power  join¬ 
ed  with  die  A&ion  is  more  perfect,  than  when  it  is  not 
joined  ;  therefore  as  human  Nature  is  to  be  in  the 
greateft  Perfection,  in  the  Blelfed,  it  follows  hence,  that 
all  the  Senfes  will  be  in  attu  in  them. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  there  will  be  likewife,  in  a  glorious 
Body,  after  the  Refurredion ,  that  Perfection  called  Subtil - 
ly  •  becaufe,  in  a  glorious  Body,  there  will  be  a  fuper- 
natural  Quality  flowing  from  the  blelfed  Soul  on  the 
Body,  and  rendering  it  penetrative  of  another  Body, 
and  co-exifting  with  it  in  the  fame  Place  ;  therefore 
there  will  be  in  it  a  Subtilty  which  confifts  in  that  afore- 
faid  Quality.  All  which  is  infinuated  by  the  Apoftle, 

1  Cor.  xv.  where  he  fays,  that  that  Body  which  is  fown 
animal  Uiall  rife  lpiritual  not  that  in  fad  it  will  be 
changed  into  fomething  lpiritual,  but  into  fomething, 
in  fome  meafure  femblabie  to  a  Spirit,  becaufe  it  will 
furpafs  all  kind  of  corporeal  Subtilty. 

From  this  Anfwer,  may  be  learned  the  Reafon  why 
Chrif?:  entered  into  the  Room  where  the  Difciples  were 
alfcmbled,  though  the  Doors  were  Iliut,  &c. 

It  may  be  afked ,  If  that  Subtilty  renders  a  glorious 
Body  impalpable  ?  Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Negative  •, 
becaufe  after  his  Refurredion  (Thrift’s  Body  was  ftill 
palpable,  as  Chrift  himfelf  infinuates  it  in  die  laft  Chap¬ 
ter  of  St.  Luke ,  Feel  and  fee,  for  a  Spirit  hath  neither 
ilf  nor  Bones.  Whence  St.  Gregory ,  lib.  14.  moral, 
c.  19.  fays,  that  Eutyches  had  erred,  in  that  he  pretended 

that  our  Body  after  the  Refurredion  Iliould  be  im¬ 
palpable. 

It  may  be  afked,  1.  If  a  Blcjfed  has  in  his  Power  to 
'Jj.  a  ftY)0US  Body  from  being  felt  by  another  glorious 
ody?  Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative  *,  becaufe  that 
belongs  to  it  from  a  divine  Virtue. 

I  anfwer  to  the  third  Part  of  the  Queftion,  that  there 
bt  1,1  . thc  glorious  Bodies  that  Pcrfctlion  called  Agility  ; 
xcauc  in  them  there  will  be  a  fu  per  natural  Quality 
flowing  from  the  bleffed  Soul  on  thc  Body,  and  render¬ 
ing  «  mobile  with  Celerity  in  all  the  Difference  of  Pofi- 
nons ;  according  to  this  of  If  a.  xl.  Tbcfll  take  the  Win  vs 

l  ^Icsfwd  will  fly.  But  though  a  glorious  Body  is  to 
°\ ,  wit  \  that  Celerity,  we  mull  not  imagine  that  its 
m  u,n  1S  t(;  k‘  made  in  an  Inflant,  otherwife  the  Body 
vni,,!t!  bt;  at  the  fame  Inflant,  in  the  Term  from 
, 111  C,K‘  Tcrm  to  which,  and  in  all  thc  inter- 

which  cannot  be  faid,  fmee  Motion  im- 
poit.,  a  Sucre f], on  ;  therefore,  &c.  4 

liiv.1  ‘PA. 'vi!!‘  Rcea«>  10  the  aforefaid  Am- 
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)  ..  f,y°\  Wlis  Bodies  would  be  moved  thereby  without 
vViTfn, .  •  r1U  1  *  anfwer  in  thc  Affirmative  ;  becaufe  thc 
I1?  wUUlttir  kfa.x\.  They  Jlmll  run  and  not  be 
lm;i '  „  Ur  Jhall  walk  and  not  faint.  St.  Gregory, 

dicv’l  Klt  t  lcy  ^hall  run  within  God,  wherever 

will  nor  n,L  .  hence  confequcntly,  thofe  who  arc  to  run 
1  1  bc  ^Pnvcd  of  thc  bcatifick  Vifion. 

rifcAin  i-10  bouith  ^arc  °f  the  Q11  eft  ion,  that  in 

there  will  \!c?  j  be  a  Radiancy  %  becaufe  in  them 

e  a  fupcrnatural  Quality  flowing  from  the 


•  Soul-  on  the  Body*  which  will:  render  it  luminous. dnd 
diaphan,  like  a  fine  Glafs,  whereby  will  be  feen  the 
marvellous  Harmony  fub filling  between  the  inward  Parts 
of  the  Body.  It  is  by  reafon  of  this  Perfedion,  the 
Scripture  fays,  that  the  full  Jball  jhine  like  the  Sun  in  the 
Kingdom  of  their  Father. 

It  can  be  inferred,  1.  From  what  I  have  laid  of  this 
Peifedion,  that  where  there  will  be  a  greater  Glory  of 
the  Soul,  there  will  be  a  greater  Radiancy  of  the  Body 
and  thus  the  Glory  of  the  Soul  will  be  known  iri  the 
glorious  Body  ;  as  the  Colour  of  a  Body  contained  in  a 
Glafs  Veffel  is  eafijy  feen  through  it, 

2.  That  the  Glory  of  a  Body  will  not  deprive  it  of  its 
Nature,  but  rather  perfed  It :  Whence  the  Colour  due 
to  a  Body  according  to  the  Nature  of  its  Parts  fhall  re¬ 
main  in  it,  though  with  the  Addition  of  the  Radiancy 

•  of  the  Soul. 

Our  next  Queftion  is.  If  the  Bodies  of  thc  Reprobates 
Jhall  rife  with  their  Defers,  and  with  Paffibility  and  Cor¬ 
ruption  ? 

To  the  fi.rft  Part  of  this  Queftion  I  anfwer,  that  fome 

Defefts  Jball  remain  in  the  rijen  Bodies  of  the  Reprobates „ 
but  not  all. 

Some  of  their  DefeCis  Jball  remain^  at  leaft  thofe  De- 
feds  which  proceed  naturally  in  a  human  Body  from 
natural  Principles  •,  fuch  as  Ponderolity,  Paffibility  and 
the  like.  Notwithftanding  this,  1  Cor.  xv.  That  the 
Dead  Jball  rife  uncorruptible  ;  for  it  muft  be  only  under- 
flood  that  they’ll  rife  without  any  Diminution  of  their 
Members,  left  there  iliould  be  fomething  in  the  Repro¬ 
bates  which  could  hinder  in  them  the  Senfe  of  the  Tor¬ 
ments,  or  at  Jeaft  hinder  the  Pain  from  being  univerfal 
in  the  Body,  in  which  it  would  not  be  univerial  if  a 
Member  was  wanted. 

4 

All  the  DefeCis  will  not  remain  in  than  ;  becaufe  thofe 
will  not  remain  in  them  which  proceeded  only  from  Cor¬ 
ruption,  and  Debility  of  Nature,  or  of  the  natural  Prin¬ 
ciples,  fuch  as  [all  Sorts  of  Difeafes,  &c.  For  if  there  was 
in  them  fome  Difeafe,  it  would  hinder,  or  at  leaft'  diminifh 
the  Senfe  of  the  Pain,  inafmuch  as  it  would  debilitate 
the  Organs. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  the  Bodies  of  the  Damned  are  to  be 
uncorruptible  ;  becaufe  the  Scripture  infinuates  it.  Rev.  ix. 
And  in  thofe  Days  Jh all  Men  feek  Death  and  fiall  not  find 
it ;  andjhall  dejire  to  die ,  and  Death  Jhall  flee  from  them. 

I  prove  this  by  Reafon,  becaufe  Corruption  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  Specie  of  Mutation  ;  but  after  thc  Relurredion  there 
will  be  no  more  Mutation,  fince  the  Principle  of  Motion 
will  be  wanted,  viz .  the  Motion  of  the  Heavens,  which 
Philofophers  confidcr  as  the  firft  Alrerrativc :  Whence 
it  is  not  furprizing  if  the  Motion  of  thc  Heavens  failing, 
the  Corruption  is  alfo  to  ceafe  in  the  Bodies  of  the  Dam¬ 
ned,  though  compofed  of  Contraries.  The  Pagan  Phi¬ 
losophers  have  not  known  this  Ccfiatian  of  thc  Motion 
of  the  Heavens  ;  whence  it  is  not  furprizing  if  they 
imagined  that  all  Bodies  compofed  of  Contrary  tends 
naturally  towards  Corruption.  This  ferves  to  the  divine 
Juftice,  that  the  Damned  living  perpetually,  may  be 
perpetually  punifhed. 

1  anfwer,  3.  That  thc  Bodies  of  the  Damned  will  remain 
eternally  pajfiblcy  though  they  arc  never  to  bc  confumcd  by 
thc  Fire  -9  becaufe  it  is  fo  decreed  by  God,  that  thc  Body 
which  has  co-operated  with  thc  Soul  towards  committing 
Sin,  iliould  be  perpetually  punifhed  with  her,  and  confer 
quently  remain  palliblc. 

Note,  That  as  thc  univerfal  Judgment  is  to  follow  im¬ 
mediately  the  general  Refurredion  ;  it  is  proper  I 
ihoiild  give  my  Pupil  Theologian  fome  Inilrudions 
with  Regard  to  it,  that  he  may  be  capable  to  confute 
thofe  who  have  the  Impiety  to  deny  both  the  Refur- 
furredion  and  Judgment. 

My  firft  Queftion  on  this  dreadful  Stibjcd  is.  If  and 
at  what  Time,  and  in  what  Place  the  univerfal  Judgment 
is  to  bc  •,  and  whether  in  it,  it  will  be  argued  by  vocal  Lo¬ 
cution  ? 

I  anfwer  to  the  firft  Part  of  the  Queftion,  that  there, 
will  bc  an  univerfal  Judgment.  Becaufe  the  Scripture 
infinuates  it,  by  thcle  Words  of  Chrift,  Matt.  xii.  The 
Men  of  Nineveh  Jhall  rife  in  Judgment  with  this  Genera¬ 
tion  and  Jhall  condemn  it.  Like  wile,  John  v,  Andjhall 
come  forth,  they  that  have  done  Good,  unto  the  RefurretUon 
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of  Life  ;  and  they  that  have'  done  Evil  unto  the  Refttrrec- 
tion  of  Dam  71  at  ion. 

I  anfwcr  to  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Queftion,  that  the 
Time  of  the  tin  her  fa  l  Judgment  is  unknown,  and  uncertain. 
Becaufe  the  Scripture  witneffes  it  exprefly,  Matt,  xiii;  in 
thefe  Words,  No  Body  knows  of  the  Day  or  Hour,  neither 
the  Angels ,  nor  the  Son ,  except  the  Father . 

If  I  be  afked,  In  what  Scnfe  the  Son  is  faid .  not  to 
know  it  P  I'll  anfwer,  that  rhe  Son  is  faid  not  to  know  it 
as  Man,,  but  not  as  God. 

I  anfwer  to  the  third  Part  of  the  Queftion,  that  tho* 
we  are  not  certain  of  the  Place  of  the  univerfal  Judgment ,  it 
is  notwithftanding  probable  that  it  will  be  in  the  Valley  of  Je- 
hofaphat.  According  to  this,  Joel  iii.  I  will  alfo  gather  all 
Nations ,  and  will  bring  them  down  into  the  Valley  of  Jeho- 
faphat ,  and  will  treat  with  them  there.  And  becaufe  it  is 
probable,  that  in  his  fecond  Coining  he’ll  defeend  into  a 
Place  near  the  Mount  of  Olives ,  whence  he  afeended  in¬ 
to  Heaven,  as  it  is  inferred  from  this,  Adis  i.  This  fame 
Jefiis  which  is  taken  up  frojn  you  into  Heaven ,  Jhall  fo 
come ,  in  like  Manner  as  ye  have  feen  him  go  into  Heaven  \ 
but  the  Valley  ot  Jehofaphat  is  very  near  the  Mount  of 
Olives:  Therefore,  &c. 

It  may  be  obje&ed,  that  the  Valley  oft  Jehofaphat,  is 
not  fufficient  to  contain  fo  innumerable  a  Muititude  of 
Men  ;  therefore  that  it  is  not  probable  that  the  univer- 


fal  Judgment  is  to  be  in  that  Valley, 

I  anfwer,  that  it  is  very  true,  that  the  Valley  of  , 

Ph.aJ  is  too  narrow  to  contain  all  the  human  Rlc 

wtfe  than  by  a  Miracle  •,  which  Chrift  can 

that  Occafion.  '  °Pcratc  on 

I  anfwer  to  the  fourth  Part  of  the  Queftion  ,  . 
u  very  probable  the  univerfal  Judgment  will  fe  Nde  l  " 
tally,  and  not  by  a  vocal  Location.  Becaufe  if  a  vora\  7“' 
cation  was  requir’d  in  the  univerfal  Judgment  i, 
w‘th  Regard  to  the  Difcuflion,  or  the  AccSfation’  of  f 
Bad,  and  the  Commendation  of  the  Good  or  wirl,  v 
gard  to  the  different  Sentences  which  are  to  b  „ 
nounced,  it  would  take  much  more  Time  than  is  cnnl°‘ 
ment,  according  to  .  the  .  Sentiment  of  St  si, 2 n-~ 
hb.  20.  de  civit .  c.  4.  Therefore,  &c.  ^  ^ 

This  Sentiment  of  mine  is  confirm’d,  bv  that 
Accusation,  Defence,  &c.  is  to  be  made  mental  v° 
therefore  the  Sentence  which  is  to  be  agreeable  to  4! 
Accufation,  Defence,  fs ?c.  is  to  be  pronounced  mvn 
tally;  which  I  infer  from  this  Paffage,  Rm.  ii.  r,Jik 
Confciencc  alfo  bearing  witnefs,  and  their  Thoughts  tl 
mean  while  accufing,  orelfe  excufing  one  another,  hi  th 
Day  when  God  Jhall  judge  the  Secrets  of  Men  by 
Chrift.  J  J  I  s 

I  have  faid  very  probable,  to  infinuate  thereby  tint 
it  is  not  certain  of  a  phyfical  Certitude. 


JUDAISM. 


JUDAISM,  is  the  Profefflon  of  the  Dodtrinc,  and 
the  Obfervance  of  the  religious  Rites  and  Ccrc- 
mones,  which  the  Jews  had  received  immediately  from 
Heaven. 

Note,  That  the  compleat  Syftem  of  Judaifm  being  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Books  of  Mofes,  which  are  in  every 
Body’s  Hands  ;  I’ll  content  myfclf  with  giving  here  a 
Defcription  of  the  different  Sefts  the  antient  Jews 
were  divided  into ;  and  of  their  different  Prin¬ 
ciples  •,  and  likewife  of  the  different  Sedts  of  the 
modern  Jews. 

Judaifm  was  antiently  divided  into  feveral  Sedls  ;  the 
principal  whereof  were  the  Pbarifees ,  Sadducees,  and 
EJfcnians. 

The  Sedu  of  the  Pharisees  (fo  called,  fay  fomc,  be¬ 
caufe  feparated  from  the  reft  by  the  Auftcrity  of  their 
Life,  by  their  profeffing  a  greater  Dcgrccc  of  Holi- 
nefs,  and  more  religious  Obfervation  of  the  Law)  was 
formed  in  Judea ,  long  before  the  Birth  of  Jefus  Chrift ; 
and  had  for  Authors  Sammai  and  Hillel,  according  to 
St.  J'erom,  in  c.  8.  Ifaiah ,  who  fpeaks  of  it  on  the 
Report  of  the  Nazar  cans,  without  having  examined  it. 

The  Aufterities  of  the  Pbarifees  are  almoft  incredible. 
They  faded  the  fecond  and  fifth  Day  of  the  Week, 
and  abflain’d  from  the  Ufe  of  Wine,  and  of  all  that 
had  Life.  They  ufed  to  put  Thorns  at  the  Bottom  of 
their  Gowns,  that  in  walking  they  Ihould  prick  their 
Legs.  They  laid  on  Boards  two  or  three  Feet  broad, 
on  which  they  put  final  1  Stones  to  hinder  them  from 
ficeping  long.  They  wore  very  hard  Belts  or  Girdles  ; 
and  mutilated  them fclvcs  to  keep  Continence. 

It  is  true,  that  all  thefe  Mortifications  were  not  pradti- 
fed,  either  by  all,  or  always.  They  not  only  paid  the 
Tenth,  they  were  obliged  to  by  the  Law  of  God  •,  but 
paid  befides  the  Thirtieth,  and  Fiftieth  of  all  their  Fruits. 
They  acquitted  them  fclvcs  exactly  of  all  the  Sacri¬ 
fices  commanded  by  the  J., aw  ;  and  added  to  them 
feveral  voluntary  ones.  Their  Afiiduity  to  Prayers 
was  alfo  marvellous  ;  but  their  exceflive  Pride  and 
Supinencfs,  corrupted  all  thole  good  Addons,  for  they 
had  no  other  View  than  to  gain  thereby  the  Replan¬ 
tation  ol  Saints,  and  render  thcmfclvcs  Mailers  of  the 
Minds  of  the  People,  who  are  always  cafier  excited  to 
Admiration  and  Refpcdt,  by  an  outward  Appearance 
of  Piety  and  Mortification,  than  by  a  folk!  Virtue. 

In  fad,  they  had  acquir'd  fuch  an  Authority,  fays 
Jofcphus ,  lib.  17.  de  antiquit.  c.  3.  that  the  Lift  Kings 
oi  Judea  were  afraid  to  diibblige  them,  and  were  often 


obliged  to  make  Ufe  of  the  Miniftry  of  the  Pbari- 
fees  to  maintain  theinfelves.  They  always  requir’d  the 
firft  Place .  in  the  publick  Fcafts  and  Affemblies.  It 
was  offending  them  mortally,  to  refufe  to  hear  them 
as  infallible  Mailers.  They  had  nothing  elfe  in  their 
Mouths  but  the  Law  of  God,  which  the)  had  en¬ 
tirely  corrupted  by  their  Traditions;  and  made  ufe 
of  its  Authority  only  to  difguife  their  Ambition  and  A- 
varice,  which  were  like  the  two  Poles  on  which  turn’d 
round  all  the  Addons  of  their  Life. 

For  their  Doctrine,  at  leaft  in  the  latter  Days,  it  was 
mixed  with  ftrange  Errors ;  they  attributed  all  Things  to 
Deftiny,  though  they  endeavour’d  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
Freedom  of  the  Actions  of  the  human  Will.  They  be¬ 
lieved,  with  Pythagoras ,  the  Tranfmigration  of  Souls; 
though  they  admitted  it  only,  for  thofc  of  a  religious 
Life.  —  In  the  judiciary  Aftrology  they  followed  all 
the  Dreams  of  the  Gentiles.  Sc.  Epipbanius  obfervts, 
that  they  had  changed  all  Greek  Terms  of  that  Art  into 
Hebrew. 

The  Sadducees  boafted  of  being  dcfccndcd  from 
Sadoc ;  but  St.  Epipbanius  will  have  them  to  have  taken 
their  Rife  from  one  Dofitheus,  a  Samaritan  Senary; 
and  Tertnllian  is  of  the  fame  Opinion.  St.  Jersey 
and  other  Authors  add,  that  the  Sadducees  came  near 
the  Samaritans  in  many  Things ;  particularly  in  this, 
that  they  allowed  no  Books  of  Scripture,  but  the  five 
Books  of  Mofes.  Father  Serrarius ,  a  Jcliiit,  has  alfo 
embraced  this  Opinion,  as  feeming  to  be  fupportd 
by  the  Authority  of  jefephus.  But  Jofcphus  fa y s  ndy 
this,  that  they  admitted  all  that  was  written,  i.  e.  d 
the  Books  of  Scripture ;  intimating  hereby,  that  t!uy 
difowned  the  unwritten  Traditions  of  the  Pbariff . 
In  cffedl,  Sc.  Epipbanius  is  forced  to  own,  that  the  M/- 
ducccs  were  Jews,  not  Samaritans  \  inafmuch  as  they  al- 
fifted  at  the  Worfhip  and  Sacrifices  of  the  Temple  a 
Jerufalcm  ;  whereas  the  Samaritans  facrificcd  on  mount 
Gcrizim. 

The  Sadducees  denied  die  Exiftcnce  of  fpiritual  Sub- 
fiances,  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Kdur* 
rctftion  of  the  Bodies.  T'liey  obferved  the  Precept' 
of  the  Law  to  enjoy  the  tempoia)  Advantages  a 
promifed  *,  and  to  avoid  the  Pimifhmcms  it  ortkm 
againfi:  the  Tranlgrdlbrs.  They  rejected  Fatality  (,r 
June,  granting  to  Free-Will  an  abfolute  Power  to  (b 
Good,  Their  Number  was  but  fmall ;  bur  their  Q||V 
lity  made  amends  for  it:  I -'or  Jefephus  lays,  that  im¬ 
perious  the  moll  remarkable,  cither  lor  their  W  tC  u“ 

their  Rank,  profcfleil  rliat  Doctrine.  There  was  K 
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H,ern  and  the  P^W/ar-f  an  jrreconcileable  War. 

.  llrDoWs  the  Sadducees  were  mote  impious 

BllC  'f  i"  Vharifee?',  at  leaft  they  had  not  fo  much  Pride, 
than  tw  C  J  0crify  in  their  Manners  ;  and  did  not 

n°r  °  l!prnfelvesfo  cruel  Enemies  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

are  thought  by  feme  to  have  befen 
T  Thp  ferns,  what  the  raoft  auftere  Monks  are,  or 
am°nS  among  Chrift  tins. 

f  ’  I- a  the  Etfanans  feem  to  have  been  true  Pft- 
,  ln.e“  Philofophers,  in  every  Thing  that  related  to 

^Manner  of  living.  For  they  greatly  affedbed  So- 
thnrM  netirement,  and  avoided  all  Converlation 

to  devote  themfelves  more  entirely  to 

Tthrontemuladve  Life.  Pliny ,  in  his  natural  Hiftory, 
?  o°f  them  that  living  in  a  perfect  Continence,  and 
%s  mher  but  of  thofe  whom  the  Calamities  of  this 

Lith  obliged  to  embrace  their  Sed,  formed  an  eternal 

MUpWfodtdwided  them  into  two  BrancIles  or  Seds; 

the  one  who  married,  and  the  other  who  lived  in  Celi- 
h  v  Jofephus  feems  likewife  to  have  taken  Notice 
f  thefe  two  Sorts  of  Eftfenians-,  and  alfo  Serrarius, 
°vho  has  wrote  very  amply  on  the  Subjed.  The  fir  ft 
e  thofe  whom  he  calls  Prallici,  and  who  lived  in  Com- 
rnunwy :  The  fecond  thofe  called  Theoretic i,  who  lived 
in  Solitude,  and  led  a  Life  of  pure  Contemplation.  He 
adds  that  Jofefhus  only  makes  mention  of  the  fird; 
pafling  untouched  over  the  contemplative  Kind,  whom 
Philo  calls  therapeutic,  and  who  were  principally  found 

Gwfius  will  have  the  EJfenians  the  lame  with  the  an- 
tient  Hafidim  or  Hafidei ,  thus  called,  according  to  Philo , 
from  their  lingular  Piety,  Humility,  and  Devotion. 
Amon°  thefe.  Gale  obferves,  it  was  that  the  Hebrew 
Philofophy  chiefly  fiouriflied. 

Porpbiry  is  very  prolix  in  his  Praifes  of  the  EJfenians. 
He  reprefents  them  as  Defpifers  of  Pleafure,  Riches, 
Glory,  and  Delicacy,  and  ftrenuous  Retainers  to  Con¬ 
tinence  Aufterity,  Study,  fcfr.  He  adds,  they  decline 
Marriage,  and  adapt  and  educate  other  People's  Chil¬ 
dren  in  Religion,  and  Philofophy :  They  are  all  on  a 
Level,  hold  every  Thing  in  common,  neither  buy  nor 
fell,  be.  By  long  Habit  they  arrived  at  fuch  a  Degree 
of  Patience,  that  Porpbiry  allures  us.  Flames  and  Tor¬ 
tures  had  not  the  leaft  EffeCt  on  them.  They  fcorned 
to  intrent  their  Torturers  ;  nor  ever  fhed  a  Tear;  but 
would  fmile  under  their  Agonies,  &V.  As  to  their 
Learning,  Philo ,  in  hisTreatife,  that  every  good  Man  is 
free,  tells  us,  that  they  defpifed  Logick,  as  ufelefs  to  the 
'  acquiring  of  Virtue:  Phyfick  they  left  to  the  Sophifts 
:  and  Difputers,  as  judging  it  to  tranfeend  the  human  Fa- 
'  culties ;  and  applied  themfelves  wholly  to  Morality. 

Eufibius  holds,  that  the  Ejfeni  called  Therapeutic ,  were 
I  real  Chrijlians ,  or  Jews  converted  by  St.  Mark .  In  cf- 
fed,  St.  Jerm  lays,  that  in  the  Time  of  that  Apoftle, 
the  Faithful  lived,  as  the  Monks  fince  have  endeavour'd 
to  live,  in  a  pcrfcCfc  Community  of  Goods,  which  was 
the  Caufe  that  among  them  no  Body  could  call  hitnfclf 
;  neither  poor  nor  rich. 

But  let  it  be  how  it  will  of  thefe  different  Sentiments 
oil  the  EJfenians,  what  furprizes  me  mod  is,  that  before 
.  the  Authors  who  have  fpokc  of  thofe  who 
profeflkl  excellent  Morals,  have  faid  nothing  at  all  of 
tJiole  EJfenians ,  who  fhould  have  been  as  much  known 
then  :is  tli c  Bracbmans  and  the  Gymnofophijlcs,  whom  they 
mention.  Jofiphus  fpcaks  of  them  but  in  the  Reign  of 
wu  Herod ;  and  Cardinal  Baronins  is  fur  prized  that  in  the 
iwpel  they  arc  not  mentioned  with  the  P bar i fees.  Sad - 
I'-uecs >  and  Herod  tans.  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  it  may 
c  Jjdily  anfwcr’d,  that  this  ScCt  of  the  EJfenians,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Tcflimony  of  St.  Epipbanius,  was  one  of 
ic  our  which  Jiad  Courfc  among  the  Samaritans ,  with 

J0ln  l'lc  had  no  Commerce;  fo  that  as  no  Pha- 
ijus  were  found  in  Samaria ,  it  is  not  furprizing  if  there 

»nJ\hJeuim  in  Jtrnfalcm.- 

in  j  W  t^rcc  principal  Setts,  there  were  others 
cn  ol  Hs  Notes  particularly  that  of  the  Sama- 

1! ;i|  rL.  ,  'v,ls  an  antient  Sedl  among  the  Jews, 
)  Vn®  m  !ome  ^art  of  the  Levant  under  the  fame 


dirulii  9rifiin  w.as  *n  riie  Time  of  Reboboam  \  im- 
0  e  vcigti  a  Divifion  was  made  of  the  People  of 
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Ifrael ,  into  two  didin  Cl  Kingdoms  ;  one  of  thefe  King¬ 
doms,  called  Judea ,  confided  of  fuch  as  adhered  to 
Reboboam ,  and  the  Houle  of  David ;  the  other  retain'd 
the  ahtient  Name  of  Ifrbelites ;  under  the  Command  of 
Jeroboam.  —  The  Capital  of  the  State  of  thofe  latter,  was 
Samaria  ;  and  hence  it  was  they  were  denominated  Sa¬ 
maritans. 

Salmanazar,  King  of  Affyria,  having  conquer’d  Sa¬ 
maria,  Jed  the  whole  People  Captive  into  the  remoteft 
Parts  of  his  Empire,  dnd  filled  their  Place  with  Colonies 
of  Babylonians ,  Cut  beans,  and  other  Idolaters.  Thefe 
finding  themfelves  daily  deftroy’d  by  wild  Beads,  de- 
fir’d  an  IJraelitiJh  Prieft  to  inftrudt  them  in  the  antient 
Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Land  they  inhabited.  This 
was  granted  them ;  and  they  thenceforth  ceafed  to  be  in¬ 
commoded  by  any  Beads.  However,  with  the  Law 
of  Mofes  they  dill  retain'd  fomewhat  of  their  antient  Ido¬ 
latry.  The  Rabbins  fay,  they  adored  the  Figure  of  a 
Dove  on  Mount  Gerizim. 

The  Samaritans  did  not  iacrifice  in  the  Temple  of 
Jerufalem,  and  had  no  Communication  with  the  Jews  for 
the  Ceremonies  of  the  Law.  They  denied  the  Refur- 
rettion  of  the  Dead,  and  of  all  the  canonical  Scriptures; 
received  but  the  five  Books  of  Mofes.  —  They  Vvere  di¬ 
vided  into  four  Branches,  EJfenians,  Sabeans ,  Gortbie- 
nians,  and  Dofith leans ;  and  had  all  fomecHing  different, 
either  for  the  Solemnity  of  their  Feafts,  or  the  Ufe  of 
Meats.  The  lad  abftain’d  from  the  Ufe  of  all  Things 
animated  for  their  Food  ;  and  obferved  fo  fuperfti- 
tioufly  the  Sabbath,  that  they  remained  in  the  fame: 
Place  and  the  fame  Pofture  where  that  Day  furprized 
them,  without  moving  till  the  next  Day.  They  never 
married  but  once,  and  feveral  kept  Celibacy  during  their 
whole  Life.  Dofitheiis  their  Founder,  having  been  re¬ 
futed  among  the  Jews  the  Rank  he  pretended  to, 
fided  with  the  Samaritans ,  confider'd  by  them  as  He- 
re ticks.  But  being  unwilling  yet  to  embrace  their 
Se«d,  he  invented  a  new  one.  To  give  it  more  Autho¬ 
rity,  he  retited  into  a  Cave*  where,  by  an  Abftinence  too 
long  continued,  he  kill’d  himfelf  in  a  Manner  equally  ri¬ 
diculous  and  impious. 

The  Sabeans  had  changed  the  Time  order’d  by  the 
Law  of  God,  for  the  Celebration  of  the  principal  So¬ 
lemnities  of  the  Paffover*  of  the  Pentecoft,  and  of  the 
Tabernacles  ;  for  they  celebrated  the  firft  jtt  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  Autumn,  the  fecond  towards  the  latter  End 
of  the  fame  Seafon,  and  the  lad  in  the  Month  of 
March . 

As  for  the  modern  Samaritans ,  fome  among  the  mod 
learned  of  the  Jew  Doctors  own;  that  they  obferve  the 
Law  of  Mofes,  more  rigidly  than  the  Jews  themfelves. 
They  have  a  Hebrew  Copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  differing 
in  fome  Refpcdts  from  that  of  the  Jews ,  and  wrote  in 
different  Characters,  commonly  called  Samaritan  Cha¬ 
racters  ;  which  Origen,  St.  Jerom ,  and  other  Fathers  and 
Criticks,  ancient  and  modern,  take  to  be  the  primitive 
Character  of  the  antient  Hebrews  \  tho'  others  maintain 
the  contrary.  The  Point  of  Preference,  as  to  Purity, 
Antiquity,  i$c.  of  the  two  Pentateuchs,  is  alfo  dis¬ 
puted  by  the  modern  Criticks. 

The  Samaritans  are  now  few  in  Number ;  tho'  it  is 
not  very  long,  fince  they  pretended  to  have  Prieds;  de¬ 
scended  direCtly  from  Abraham.  They  were  chiefly 
found  at  Gaza,  Ncapolis  (the  antient  Sicbem)  David  feus, 
Cairo,  dec.  They  had  a  Temple  or  Chapel  oil  Mount 
Gerizim ,  where  they  performed  their  Sacrifices. 

JoJcph  Scaliger  being  curious  to  know  their  Uflige, 
wrote  to  the  Samaritans  of  Egypt ,  and  to  the  High 
Pried  of  the  whole  SeCt,  who  redded  at  Ncapolis . 
They  returned  two  An  fivers  to  Scaliger,  dated  In  the 
Y ear  9  9  H ,  of  t he  H e g i  ra  o f  Mahomet .  The fe  A n fwers 
never  came  to  the  Hands  of  Scaliger . .  They  are  now 
in  the  King  of  France's  Library,  and  have  been  cran- 
ffatecl  into  Latin  by  Father  Morin ;  Pried  of  the  Oratory; 
and  printed  in  the  Collection  of  Letters  of  that  Fa¬ 
ther  in  England,  1682,  under  the  Title  of  Ant  inti > fates 
EccleJhc  Orient alis . 

In  the  fird  of  thefe  Anfwcrs,  wrote  in  the  Name  of 
the  Alfeinbly  of  .Ifrael  in  Egypt,  they  declare  that  they 
celebrate  the  Paflbver  every  Year,  on  the  fourteenth  Day 
of  the  fird  Month,  on  Mount  Gerizim  ;  and  tint  he  who 
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then  did  the  Office  of  High  Priefl,  was  called  Elea- 
zar ,  a  Defcendant  of  P  bine  as ,  Son  of  Aaron.  —  At 
prefent  they  have  no  High  Pried. 

In  the  fccond  Anfwer,  which  is  in  the  Name  of  the 
High  Priefl  Eleazar ,  and  the  Synagogue  of  Sicbem ,  they 
declare  that  they  keep  the  Sabbath  in  all  the  Rigour 
wherewith  it  is  enjoin’d  in  the  Book  of  Exodus ;  none  of 
them  {lining  out  of  Doors,  but  to  the  Synagogue.  They 
add,  that  on  that  Night  they  do  not  lie  .with  their 
Wives  ;  that  they  begin  the  Feaft  of  the  Paffover  with 
the  Sacrifice  appointed  for  that  Purpofe  in  Exodus 
that  they  facrifice  no  where  elfe  but  on  Mount  Gerizim ; 
that  they  obferve  the  Feafls  of  Harvefl,  the  Expiation, 
the  Tabernacles,  &c.  They  add  further,  that  they  never 
defer  Circumcifion  beyond  the  eighth  Day  ;  never  marry 
their  Nieces,  as  the  Jews  do ;  have  but  one  Wife  ;  and 
in  fine  do  nothing  but  what  is  commanded  in  the  Law: 
Whereas  the  Jews  frequently  abandon  the  Law  to  follow 
the  Inventions  of  their  Rabbins. 

At  the  Time  when  they  wrote  to  Scaliger ,  they 
reckon’d  122  High  Priefls  j  affirm’d  that  the  Jews  had 
no  High  Priefls  of  the  Race  of  Phineas ;  and  that  the 
Jews  belied  them  in  calling  them  Cut  beans,  whereof 
they  are  defeended  from  the  Tribe  of  Jofeph  by 
Ephraim. 

The  Truth  is,  the  Jews  impofe  Abundance  of  Things 
on  the  Samaritans.  They  frequently  confound  them 
with  the  Sadducees ,  as  if  they  were  infefted  with  their 
Errors.  Rabbi  Benjamin ,  who  lived  in  the  12th  Cen¬ 
tury,  confirms  the  befl  Part  of  what  we  have  faid  of  the 
Samaritans:  He  obferves,  they  had  Priefls  of  the  Tribe 
of  Aaron ,  and  who  never  married  with  any  but  thole  of 
the  fame  Tribe  :  That  they  facrificed  on  Mount  Gerizrn, 
where  they  had  an  Altar  of  Stones,  raifed  by  the  If- 
raelites  after  paffing  over  Jordan .  Fie  adds,  that  they 
are  of  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim  •,  that  they  change  their 
Flabit  to  go  to  the  Synagogue,  and  wafii  e’er  they  put 
it  on. 

The  Nazareans  made  alfo  a  Sett  a-part,  and  were 
different  from  the  other  Jews  either  for  the  Sacrifices,  or 
for  the  canonical  Books,  or  for  theUfc  ofMeats,  abflain-' 
ing  from  all  Animals,  as  reputing  them  unclean. 

The  Herodians  bore  that  Name,  becaufe,  according  to 
fome,  they  faid  that  the  old  Herod  was  the  Mejfiab  pro- 
mi  fed  by  the  Prophets,  becaufe  the  Scepter  had  failed  in 
the  Houfe  of  Judah,  when  he  came  to  the  Crown.  For 
my  Part,  I  am  rather  of  Opinion,  that  they  were  Perfons 
entirely  in  Herod3 s  Intereft,  and  his  Partifans,  who  with 
him  defended  the  Tributes,  impofed  upon  the  Jews  by 
the  Romans,  againfl  the  Galileans,  who  maintained  that 
it  was  not' agreeable  to  the  Law  o  i  Mofes  to  pay  them. 

The  Heme  rob  aptists  were  Jew  Settarics,  who 
baptized  themfelvcs  every  Day,  and  at  all  Sealons  of 
the  Year  i  making  Holinefs  con  fill  in  daily  Ablutions. 
They  followed  the  Opinions  of  the  Pharifees ,  except 
that  with  the  Sadducees  they  denied  the  Rcliirrcttion  of 
the  Dead.  Mention  is  made  of  them  in  the  GofpcI  of 
St.  Mark,  though  they  arc  not  named.  It  is  they  who 
reproach  our  Lord,  that  his  Difciples  did  wot  wafli  their 
Hands,  before  they  took  their  Kdcttion.  Which 
was  the  Caufe  that  he  reproached  them  that  they 
were  religious  Obfervers  of  that  Sort  of  Supcrflition,  and 
neglected  God’s  Commandments. 

At  prefent  there  arc  but  two  Softs  among  the  Jews, 
viz .  the  Car  ait  es  and  the  Rabbinjls. 

The  Caraites,  is  a  Sett  among 
admit  oi  no  Rules  of  Religion,  but 

of  all  Allegories, 


the  Jews,  who 
the  Law  wrirten 
Traditions,  and 


by  Mofes ,  cx du five 
the  like. 

Leo  of  Modena ,  a  Rabbin  ol  Venice ,  obferves,  that  of 
all  the  Here  lies  among  that  People,  before  the  De~ 
flruttion  ol  the  Temple,  there  is  now  none  left  but 
that  ol  Carr  aim ,  a  Name  derived  from  Mi  era ,  which 
fignifics  the  pure  'Text  of  the  Bible  ;  becaufe  of  their 
keeping  to  the  Pentateuch,  oblerving  it  to  the  Letter, 
and  rejetting  all  Interpretations,  ParapJiraJes,  and  Con- 
flitutions  ol  the  Rabbins. 

A  ben  Ezra*  and  fome  other  Rabbins,  treat  the  Ca - 
raites  as  Sadducees ,  bin  J..co  de  Jmla  calls  them  more  ac¬ 
curately  Sadducees  Reform'd >  in  Regard  they  believe  the 
Immortality  ol  the  Soul,  Parudiic,  I  loll,  Rcliirrcttion, 


which  the  antient  Sadducees  denial.  1  Ic  adds  Hr  .. 

that  they  were  doubtlcfs  originally  real  SadducC 
iprung  from  among  them.  '  ’  anc* 

M.  Simon  with  more  Probability,  fuppofc  them  t 
have  nfen  hence,  that  the  more  knowing  amo  J  1 0 
jews  oppofing  tire  Dreams  and  Reveries  of  the°R t 
bins,  and  ufing  the  pure  Text  of  the  Scripture  to 
their  groundleis  Traditions,  they  had  the  Name  CsrV 
given  them  -,  which  fignifies  as  much  as  the  barbam 
Latin  Scripuarii,  i.  e.  People  attached  to  the  Text  "f 
the  Scripture,  The  other  Jews  give  them  the  odiou- 
Name  Sadducees,  from  their  Agreement  with  thofc  s  ‘ 
taries  on  the  Head  of  Traditions.  C* 

Scaliger,  Vojfius ,  and  Spanheim ,  rank  the  Caraites  a 
mong  the  Sabeans ,  Magi ,  Manichecs,  and  MuMn, 
but  by  Miftake:  Wolfgang,  Fabricius,  &c.  foy 
Sadducees  and  EJfeni  were  called  Caraites ,  in  Opp0fition 
to  the  Pharifees  :  Others  take  them  for  the  Doffors  of 
the  Law,  fo  often  mention’d  in  the  Gofpel;  but  thefe  are 
all  Conjectures.  Jofepbus  and  Philo  make  no  Mention 
of  them  ;  which  fhews  them  to  be  more  modern  than 
any  of  thofe  Authors.  In  all  Probability  this  Sect  was 
not  form’d,  till  after  the  Colle<ftion-  of  the  fccond  Part  of 
the  Talmud,  or  the  Gemara  perhaps  not  till  the  com¬ 
piling^  the  Mifchna  in  the  third  Century.  —  The  Caraim 
themfelvcs  pretend  to  be  the  Remainder  of  the  ten 
Tribes  led  Captive  by  Sahnanaffar. 

Wolfius,  from  the  Memoirs  of  Mardocheus ,  a  Car  ah  t 
refers  their  Origin  to  a  Maffacre  among  the  Jrjfii 
Dodors,  under  Alexander  Jannatis  their  King,  about 
one  hundred  Years  before  Chrift :  For  Simeon]  Son  of 
Schetach,  and  the  Queen’s  Brother,  making  his  Efcapc 
into  Egypt,  there  forged  his  pretended  Traditions*,  and 
at  his  Return  to  Jerttfalem ,  publifhed  his  Vifions ; 
interpolating  the  Law  after  his  own  Fancy,  and  fop. 

,  porting  his  Novelties  on  the  Notices  which  God  he  faid 
had  communicated  by  the  Mouth  of  Mofes,  whole  Depo- 
fitary  he  was  :  He  gained  many  Followers  *,  and  was  op* 
pofed  by  others,  who  maintain’d,  that  all  which  God  had 
reveal’d  to  Mofes  was  written.  Hence  the  Jews  became 
divided  into  two  Set fls,  the  Caraites  and  the  Traditional 
ries:  Among  the  firft,  Juda,  Son  of  Tabbai,  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf ;  among  the  latter,  Hillel.  Wolfius  rec¬ 
kons  not  only  the  Sadducees ,  but  alfo  the  Scribes,  in  the 
Number  of  Caraites.  But  the  Addrefs  of  the  Pharifees 
prevailed  againfl  them  all ;  and  the  Number  of  Caraites 
dccreafed :  Anan  indeed,  in  the  eighth  Century,  re* 
trieved  their  Credit  a  little,  and  Rabbi  Schalmon  in  the 
ninth.  Matters  went  pretty  well  with  them  till  the  four¬ 
teenth,  but  fince  that  Time  they  have  been  on  the 
declining  Hand. 

The  Caraites  aie  but  little  known  \  their  Works 
coming  only  into  very  few  Hands,  even  among  the 
greatefl  Hcbraifts .  Buxtorf  never  faw  more  than  one; 
Selden  two  •,  Mr.  Trigland  fays,  he  has  recovered  enough 
to  fpcak  of  them  with  AfTurance  ;  he  afierts,  that  foon 
after  the  Prophets  had  ccafed,  the  Jews  became  divided 
on  the  Subjctt  of  Works  and  Super  rerogation ;  fome 
maintaining  their  Nccefiity  from  Tradition  j  whilft  0> 
fliers  keeping  cloic  to  the  written  Law,  let  them 
afide  i  and  it  was  from  thefe  Jail,  that  Car  ait  fin  com¬ 
menced.  He  adds,  that  after  the  Return  lioni  the IU- 
bylonifh  Captivity,  the  Oblervation  of  the  Law  being  to 
be  rc-cflablilhed,  there  were  feveral  Prattiecs  found 
proper  lor  that  End  \  and  thefe  once  introduced,  were 
looked  upon  as  effential,  and  appointed  by  Mofes ; 
which  was  the  Origin  o $  P bar i fa i fin  \  as  a  contrary  Par¬ 
ry,  continuing  to  keep  dole  to  the  Letter,  founded 
Cara  it  if n. 

The  modem  Caraites,  I,eo  of  Modena  obli'i  vcs,  huw 
their  Synagogues  and  Ceremonies ;  pretending  to  L‘tm 
foie  proper  Jews,  or  Obfervers  of  the  1  .aw  of  A. logs  \ 


ailing  the  rdt  by  the  'Perm  Rabbanim ,  or  Followers  c-j 
labbins.  Thefe  hate  the  Caraites  mortally,  refilling tv> 

%  «  •  Lt  .if Tl 


Aveilion  is  io  great,  that  if  a  Canute,  wow 
come  a  Rabbinill,  he  ffioukl  never  be  received  by  o'- 

other  Jews. 
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The  C#«ta  however  do  not  abfolutely-  rejeft  all 

irnd  of  Traditions,  but  only  fuch  as  do  not  appear  well 
^in  a  A  Selden ,  who  is  very  exprefs  on  this  Point,  in 


\i 


A  which  are  proper  x  raainuns.  x  neir  x  neoiogy 
flrrn  to  differ  from  that  of  the  other  Jews,  in  that 
-  n urer  and  dearer  of  Supcrftition  :  They  give  no 
ft  d  to  the  Explications  of  the  Cabbalifts ,  chimerical 
:t  '  nor  to  any  Contentions  of  the  'Talmud,  but 
Ai  ef°are ’conformable  to  the  Scripture,  and  may  be 
w“ac  fr0IT1  it  by  juft  and  neceffary  Confequences : 

irf  ’ thefe  we  (hall  give  three  notable  Inftances. 

^Th  hrft  relating  to  the  Mezouzot ,  or  Parchments, 

Which  the  7«w  tie  at  all  the  Gates  thro’  which  they  ufc 
f  The  fecond  regarding  the  Thephulm ,  or  Phi- 

Tw's  mention’d  in  the  New  TcJtamcnr ;  and  the 
T T, t  Prohibition  of  eating  Milk,  with  Flelh.  The 


third  the  Prohibition 

fiat  the  Jews  pretend  are  formally  ordain’d  in 

Deuteronomy,  where  it  is  faid,  Thou  floalt  bind  them  as  a 
Siw  on  tby  Hands,  and  they  Jhall  ferve  thee  as  Frontlets 
(Head-falls)  between  thy  Eyes ;  thou  JJjalt  "write  them  on 
tk  Tofts  of  tby  Hottfe.  The  Car  ait  e  star  on,  in  his  Com¬ 
ment  on  thefe  Words,  maintains,  that  they  are  not  to 
be  taken  literally,  as  the  Rabbins  do,  but  figuratively  ; 
as  intimating,  that  the  Jews ,  whether  entring  or  going 
out  ihould  be  always  mindful  of  them.  For  the 
Thcpbillin ,  the  Caraites  rally  die  Rabbi  niffs  on  their 
praying  with  their  Philacterics,  or  Tongues  of  Leather 
fatten’d  to  their  Forehead,  comparing  them  to  bridled 
Affes.  This  Paffage  the  Caraites  interpret  figuratively  •, 
and  in  their  Interpretation  agree  with  St.  Jerom,  who 
takes  Notice  of  the  Delufion  of  the  Pari  fees,  In  writing 
the  Decalogue  on  Parchment ,  rolling  it  up,  and  tying  it  to 
their  Forehead  with  Thongs ,  to  have  it  always  before  their 
Eyes.  For  the  third  Point,  the  Rabbins  fay  it  is  com¬ 
manded  in  that  Text,  Thou /halt  not  feethe  a  Kid  in  his 
Mother's Milk\  but  the  Caraites  get  clear  of  it  by  ex¬ 
plaining  this  Paffage  by  another,  Thou  fait  not  kill  the 
Mother  when  with  Young ;  which  is  natural.  Nor  have 
the  Jews  any  Tiling  to  object  againft  this  Interpreta¬ 
tion,  but  its  being  that  of  their  Dodtors.  Thus  the  Ca¬ 
raites  exempt  thcmfclvcs  from  an  infinite  Number  of  Ce¬ 
remonies  and  Superftitions,  which  the  Rabbins  have  efta- 
blifhed  among  the  Jews. 

Yet  in  many  Things  they  retain  all  the  Superftitions 
of  the  Rabbins.  Shupart,  in  his  Treatife  Dc  Sella  Car- 
rmum,  treating  of  their  Dogma’s,  obierves,  that  they 
are  in  all  Refpe&s  as  prccife  and  ceremonious  as  the 
molt  rigid  Traditionary,  in  what  relates  to  the  Obferva- 
tion  ot  the  Sabbath,  Paffover,  Feaft  of  Attonement,  of 
I  abernacles,  IBc .  That  they  obferve  Prayers  and  Fall¬ 
ings  *,  and  wear  the  Zitzit,  or  Pieces  of  Fringe,  on  the 
Corners  of  their  Garments.  They  hold  that  all  Sin  is 
effaced  by  Repentance  ;  in  which  they  differ  from  the 
Rabbins,  who  hold  that  Ionic  arc  only  effaced  by  Death. 
As  for  Grcumcifions,  they  do  not  believe  it  neceffary, 
with  the  Traditionaries,  that  there  be  Blood  Hied  i  add 
that  when  a  Child  dies  before  he  be  eight  Days  old,  the 
Rabbiniffs  circutncile  him  after  lie  is  dead,  that  he 
™y  n°t  appear  uncircumci fed  at  the  Rcfurrcdtion  ; 
whereas  the  Caraites ,  when  they  perceive  the  Child  in 
Ranger,  chuff  rather  to  circumcifc  him  crc  the  eighth 
Ray.  ^In  Matter  of  Divorce,  tlie  Caraites  agree  with  the 
nthcr  Jews ;  and  obferve  the  fume  Rules  and  Reftric- 
iions  in  the  killing  and  drefling  of  Beads  j  but  dif- 

Jc|  irom  them  in  tlie  Kind  of  legal  Impurities  and 
dilutions, 

l ft  run-  obferves  of  the  Caraites  in  Lithuania  ;  that 
'  y/  aie  very  different,  both  in  Albedt,  Language,  and 

Y‘I,)IUIS’  R(,n\the  Rabbinills,  wherewith  their  Country 
a  ‘ouruks.  1  heir  Mother  ‘on  gue  is  the  Turk  if)  \  and 


cy  tile  in  their  Schools  and  Synagogues.  In  Vifuge 
lelnnble  the  Mahometan  Tartars .  Their  Svna- 


dns  the 

lft)  icimiuie  the  Mahometan  Tartars.  Their  Sy.... 
ht’gucs  are  placed  North  and  South;  and  the  Reafon 

/  I  ^  i  A  ■  #  ^  ^  I  |  ^  * 

b've  lor  it  is,  that  Salmanazar  brought  them 

that  in  nravinu.  to  look  to  Jcrufalem , 


■-  KJ 

they 

\  w  ..  .  rp>  „ . . _  . 

ih!!.1 t^ilt  praying,  to  look  to  Jcrufalem, 
m:r  !!Hl,  lo  South,  i  ,1c  adds,  that  they  ad- 

q,  1 1L*  books  ol  the  OldTellament ;  contrary  to  the 

r. .|f. n  ?  llJJny  die*  Learned,  who  hold,  that  they 

^  all  buuhe  Pentateuch. 

l!  L  *  ^^utatte,  reduces  all  the  Difference •»  between 

r 


»  * 

them  and  the  Rabblnifts  to  three  Points,  i.  In  chad 
they  deny  the  oral  Law  ro  conic  from  A Tofts,  and  rejeeft 
the  Cabbala.  2.  In  that  they  abhor  the  Talmud.  3.  In 
that  they  obferve  the  Peafts,  as  the  Sabbaths,  &c.  much 
more  rigoroufly  than  the  Rabbins  do.  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  they  extend  the  Degrees  of  Affinity,  where¬ 
in  Marriage  is  prohibited,  almoft  to  Infinity. 

There  are  ftill  fome  Caraites  fubfifting  in  Poland 
Ruffin,  Conftantinople ,  and  other  Places  of  tlie  Levant. 

The  Rabbin  ills,  who  befide  the  Text  of  the  Scripture, 
received  the  Traditions  of  die  Antients  and  follow  the 
Talmud. 

Note,  That  the  Talmud  is  a  Compilation  of  Exp'ofi- 
tions  of  the  Duties  impofed  on  the  Jews ,  either  in 
Scripture  or  by  Tradition,  or  by  Authority  of  their 
Doctors,  or  by  Cuftom,  or  even  by  Superftition  ;  to 
lpeak  more  plainly  Hill,  it  is  the  Courfe  of  Cafes  of 
Oonfcicnce,  or  of  moral  Theology*  wherein  the  Du¬ 
ties  are  explained,  and  the  Doubts  cleared,  not  by 
1\  eafoning,  but  generally  by  Authority,  by  the  Cuftom 
of  the  Nation,  and  by  die  Decifions  of  the  mo  ft 
approved  of  the  ancient  Doftors. 

The  Talmud  coniiffs  of  two  general  Parts :  The  one 
called  Mi f cbm ,  and  the  other  Geinara.  • —  The  Mifchna 
contains  the  Text ;  aiid  the  Gemdra  contains  the  Com- 
Aientaries  ;  fo  that  the  Getnara  is,  as  it  were,  a  Glof- 
iary  on  the  Mifchna  which  Mifchna  confifts  of  various 
Tradirions  of  t he  Jews,  and  of  Explanations  of  fe- 
veral  Pa fi ages  of  Scripture.  The  Jews  maintain, 
that  it  was  compleated,  aiid  reduced  into  a  Body,  by 
Rabbi  Juda,  in  the  fccohd  Century,  to  prevent 
the  Memory  of  their  Traditions  from  perifliing. 
But  the  Generality  of  the  Learndd,  lcarce  allow 
it  of  fuch  Antiquity;  and  bring  it  feveral  Centuries 
lower. 

The  Getnara  (of  the  Chaldee  riba  Gctnar,  or  Ghent ar , 
to  finifii,  perfect,  or  coiripleat  any  1'hing)  is  ufually 
called  fimply  Talmud.  In  this  Senile  we  fay  there  arc 
two  Centura's  or  Talmttds ;  that  of  J'erufaletn ,  and  that 
of  Babylon ;  though  in  Stri&nefs,  the  Getnara,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  is  only  an  Explication  of  the 
Mifchna,  given  by  the  Jewiftj  Do6lors  in  their  Schools ; 

much  as  the  Corimiehtarlcs  of  our  School  Divines  on 

* 

Sc.  Thomas,  or  the  Mattel*  df  die  Sentences,  are  an  Ex¬ 
plication  of  the  Writings  dF  thofe  Authors. 

A  Commentary,  M.  Till c)n out  obfeCvcs,  was  wrote 
on  tlie  Mifchna,  by  one  Jochaftan ,  whom  the  Jews 
place  about  the  End  of  die  fecdikl  Cduury:  Blit  Fa¬ 
ther  Morin  proves  from  the  Work  it  Jell’,  wherein 
Mention  is  made  of  the  Turks,  that  it  was  not  wrote 
till  the  Time  of  Hcracliiis,  about  the  Year  620:  And 
this  is  what  is  called  the  Getnara,  dr  Talmud  of  Jcruf cl¬ 
ient,  which  tho  Jews  do  hoc  ufe  or  efteem  much,  by1 
Reafon  of  its  ObfcUrity,  They  fet  a  much  greater 
Value  on  the  Getnara  ax  Talmud  of  Babylon,  began  by 
ore  /if a  \  difeontinued  for  73  Years,  on  Occatton  of 
the  Wars  with  tlie  Saractns  and  Perfums,  and  finifiicd 
by  one  Joftt,  about  the  Cldfe  of  the  feventh  Ce'htury. 

'J’hongh  the  Name  Taint tld,  in  its  Latitude,  includes 
both  the  Mifchna  and  the  two  Gtinara's ;  yeris  it  j)ro- 
pcrly  that  of  Jifa  and  Jofa  alonV,  which  is  meant  un¬ 
der  that  Name.  —  This  the  Jews  prize  above  all  their 
other  Writings,  and  even  fee  it  on  a  Level  with  Scrip¬ 
ture  itfclf.  In  effca  they  conceive  it  as  the  Word  of 
God,  derived  by  Tradition  from  Mofes  and  preferved 
without  Interruption  to  their  Time.  ■; — -Rabbi  Jehu  da, 
and  afterwards  R.  Jochaiuw ,  R,  A  fa,  and  R.  Jofa, 
fearing  the  Traditions  ihould  be  loft  in  the  Difpcj;- 
fton  of  the  Jews,  colffffled  them  into  the  Mifhua 
and  Getnara.  We  find  the  Geinara  fluffed  with 
Dreams  and  Chimera’s  ;  a  deal  of  Ignorance,  and  .1 
World  of  impertinent  Quel  lions  and  Difput.uions ;  the 
Style  very  coaife. 

Rabbi  Mofes,  Son  of  Mai  anon ,  has  made  an 
Abridgment  of  the  Talmud,  which  Scaligcr  prefer:*  to 
the  Talmud  itfclf;  as  being  purged  of  many  of  the  Fa¬ 
bles  wherewith  the  other  is  full,  li:  is  a  Syrian  oi  the; 
Laws  and  l.ulVoms  of  the  Jews,  both  their  civil  and 
the  common  Law,  and  the  heft  of  their  Traditions. 

About  the  Year  a  Jew  of  Fochcl  in  Trance^ 

well  veiled  in  the  /fibre  becoming  a  Chi  ili  um, 

mafic 
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made  a  Journey  to  Pope  Gregory  IX.  and  difcovcred 
to  him  a  Number  of  Errors  in  the  Talmud :  Thefe  the 
Pope  fends  in  39  Articles  to  the  Archbifhops  of 
Prance,  with  a  Letter  appointing  them  to  feize  the 
Books  of  the  Jews  ;  and  to  burn  all  fuch  as  fhould 
contain  thofe  Errors,  in  Confequence  of  which  Order, 
about  twenty  Cart-loads  of  thofe  Hebrew  Books  were 
burnt.  Pie  wrote  to  the  fame  Effect  to  the  Kings  of 
Prance,  England ,  Arragon ,  Caftile ,  &c.  His  Sue- 
ceffor  Innocent  IV.  giving  Commiffion  to  his  Legate 
Ettdes  de  Chateauroux  to  examine  the  Palmud ,  and 
other  JewiJh  Books  more  carefully,  and  to  tolerate 
fuch  Errors  as  were  not  contrary  to  the  Chriftian  Re¬ 
ligion  ;  the  Legate  wrote  to  the  Pope,  that  to  tolerate 
them  was  to  approve  them*,  and  the  15th  of  May, 
1248,  he  condemned  them  juridically  to  the  Flames. 

The  Rabbinifis  are  divided  into  two  other  Sed Is,  viz. 
pure  Rabbinifis,  who  explain  the  Scripture  in  its  natural 
Senfe  by  Grammar,  Hiftory,  and  Tradition  ;  and  Cab- 
balifts,  who  to  difeover  hidden  myftical  Senfes,  which 
they  fuppofe  God  to  have  couched  therein,  make  ufe  of 
the  Cabbala . 

Note,  That  the  Cabbala,  Cabala,  K abb  ala,  Kabala, 
Cabalifiica,  &c.  (in  Hebrew  nbsp  Kabbalacb ,  from  the 
Verb  Vnp  Kibel,  to  receive  by  Tradition,  or  from  Fa¬ 
ther  to  Son)  is  a  myfterious  Kind  of  Science,  deliver¬ 
ed  by  Revelation  to  the  ancient  Jews ,  and  tranfmitted 
by  oral  Tradition  to  our  Times  *,  ferving  for  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Books  both  of  Nature  and  Scripture. 

Cabbala  then  primarily  denotes  any  Sentiment , 
Opinion,  Ufage,  or  Explication  of  the  Scripture 
tranfmitted  from  Father  to  Son  ;  in  which  Senfe  the 
Word  Cabbala  is  not  only  applied  to  the  whole  Art, 
but  alfo  to  each  Operation  performed  according  to 
the  Rules  of  that  Art.  Thus  it  is.  Rabbin  Jac.  Ben 
Afcher,  firnamed  Baal  Hatturim,  is  faid  to  have  com¬ 
piled  moft  of  the  Cabbala's  invented  on  the  Books  of 
Mofes  before  his  Time. 

As  to  the  Origin  of  the  Cabbala,  the  Jews  believe, 
that  God  gave  to  Mofes  on  Mount  Sinai ,  not  only  the 
Law,  but  alfo  the  Explication  of  that  Law  ;  and  that 
Mofes  after  his  coming  down,  retiring  to  his  Tent, 
rehcarfed  to  Aaron  both  the  one  and  the  other.  When 
lie  had  done,  Aaron  Handing  on  the  Right-Hand, 
his  Sons  Eleazer  and  Ithamar ,  were  introduced  to  a 
fccond  Rehearfal :  This  over,  the  70  Elders  that 
compofed  the  Sanhedrim  were  admitted  *,  and  Iaftly, 
the  People,  as  many  as  plcafed  :  To  all  which  Mofes 
again  repeated  both  the  Law  and  Explication,  as  he 
received  them  from  God.  So  that  Aaron  heard  it 
four  Times,  his  Sons  thrice,  the  Elders  twice,  and 
the  People  once.  Now  of  the  two  1'hings  which 
Mofes  taught  them,  the  Law  and  the  Explanation, 
only  the  firfl  was  committed  to  Writing,  which  is 
what  we  have  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers ;  as 
to  the  fccond,  or  the  Explication  of  thofe  Laws,  they 
were  contented  to  imprefs  it  well  in  their  Memory  to 
teach  it  their  Children,  they  to  theirs,  &c.  Hence  the 
firfl  Part  they  call  fimply  the  Law,  or  the  written 
Law  ;  the  fccond,  (he  oral  Law  or  Cabbala. 

Some  Rabbins  however,  pretend  their  Fathers  re¬ 
ceived  the  Cabbala  from  the  Prophets,  who  received 
it  from  the  Angels.  Rabbi  A  hr.  Ben  Dior  lays  ex¬ 
prefly,  that  the  Angel  Raziel  was  Adam's  Maker, 
and  taught  him  the  Cabbala,  that  J aphid  was  Skew's 
Maker  *,  I  Jed  chi  el,  Abrahams  \  Raphael,  I  fine's  \  Pc - 
Hal,  Jacob' s ;  Gabriel,  Joftpb' s  ;  Mcralron ,  Mofes' s  j 
Mala!  hi  el,  Elias's,  &c. 

Among  thde  Explications  of  the  Law,  which  in 
Reality  are  little  die  but  the  fcvcral  Interpretations 
and  Decilions  of  the  Rabbins  on  the  Law  of  Mofes : 
Some  are  myflical,  confiding  of  odd  abflrufe  Signifi¬ 
cations  given  to  a  Word,  or  even  to  the  Letters 
whereof  it  is  compofed  :  Whence  by  different  Com¬ 
binations,  they  draw  Meanings  from  Scripture  very 
different  from  thofe  it  feems  naturally  to  import. 
The  Art  of  interpreting  Scripture  alter  this  Manner, 
is  called  more  particularly  Cabbala  ;  and  *tis  in  this 
la(l  Senfe  the  Word  is  more  ordinarily  ufed  among  us. 

This  Cabbala,  called  ajfo  artificial  Cabbala  (to  tli- 
dinguifh  it  from  the  firfl  Kind,  or  fimple  Tradition) 
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Gematria,  is  a  geometrical  or  irirW„  •  ,  * 
thod  of  explaining  Words,  whereof  there  ^  ^ 
Kiri,,  Th,  Ml  baring  .  "j  ™  «  » 

to  Anchmenck  ;  and  the  latter  to  Geomttrv 

The  firfl:  confifls  in  taking  the  numerical' Value  r 
each  Letter  in  a  Word  or  Phrase  • 

Senfe  of  lbme  other  Word,  whofc  numericdLitt? 
taken  in  the  iame  Manner,  make  the  fame  c  ’ 
For  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  neither  the  hlJ  Uni' 
Greeks  have  any  other  numerical  F  k  fcT  ? 
Letters  of  the  Alphabet.  °  ’  Mdes  & 

Thus  a  Cabbalift  taking  the  two  firfl:  wn,x  . 

Gene/ss,  >na  nwn,  and  by  Addition  gettl  r.“ 
Sum  total  of  all  the  Numbers,  fignlfied  hy  §H  ' 
Letters,  find  that  thefe  two  Words  fignifyX  f  ‘ 
as  thofe  other  three,  i  Mm  ranm  forL  A? 
firfi  5  3,  2  j  i,  2oo  j  h,  1  j  »,  300  s  I0.  n  °  th: 

n,  2  *,  n,  200  •,  and  k,  i  •,  which  together  make5/  °i' 
And  as  to  the  latter,  a,  fignifies  2  ;  1  2on  l6‘ 

if,  300  ;  n,  5  ;  3,  50  j  if,  300  -,  rr.5  A  S- 

>  2°°  ;  and  1  :  which  fummed  up,  v(el7 

fame  Number  1116.  1  ^ie  U  tK 

Whence  the  Cabbalift s  conclude,  KT3  ^  • 
the  Beginning  he  created :  fignifies  the  fame  Thin* 

RT“  It  crxcated  <«  Beginning  A 
Tear-,  and  accordingly  the  received  Opinion' J  P 

Cabbalifts ,  is,  that  the  World  was  created  at  Hie  Ft* 

ginning  of  the  Month  Thifri,  which  was  nrrL .it 

the  firfl:  Month  tn  the  Year  ;  and  anfivers  to  oiif  fir- 

Month  in  Autumn,  viz.  September. 

So  again  in  the  Prophecy  of  Jacob ,  Gen  xh 

the  Words  irtffl  M3-  are  underftood  of  thcM-flfi, 

by  Reafon  they  make  the  fame  Number  ,vicJi'nri' 
which  fignifies  the  McJJiah. 

The  fccond  Kind  of  Gematria  is  much  more  ob- 
icure  and  difficult,  and  accordingly  left  ufCi)  .  js 

employed  in  Peking  for  abflrufe  and  hidden  Interpre¬ 
tations  in  the  Dime n lions  and  Parts  of  the  Building 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  by  dividing,  multiplying, 
thole  Meafures  by  each  other.  Of  this  we  Ml 
an  Example  from  fome  Chriftian  Cabbalifts. 

.  The  Scripture  fays,  that  Noah's  Ark  was  300  Cu¬ 
bits  long,  50  wide,  and  30  high  :  Now  the  'CabbaB 
takes  the  Length  for  the  Bafis  of  his  Operations  *  ;co 
in  the  Hebrew  is  exprefied  by  the  Letter  v ;  which 
Length  divided  by  the  Height  30,  gives  the  Quo¬ 
tient  10,  the  Hebrew  Character  whereof  is  •,  to  be 
placed  011  the  right  Side  of  z\  Fie  then  divides  the 
fame  Length  by  the  Width  50  ;  the  Quotient  wJiereoi 
6,  is  exprefied  by  a  )  $  which  being  placed  on  the 
left  Side  of  tt*  makes,  together  with  the  other  two 
Letters,  the  Name  Jesus  qa”.  Thus  by  the  links 
of  the  Cabbala  it  appears  that  there  is  no  Salvation,  but 
in  Jefus  Chrifi  ;  as  at  the  Deluge  no  Ferfon  was  Hived 
but  thofe  in  the  Ark. 

After  the  fame  Manner  is  the  fame  Name  3c",  in  th*' 
Dimcnlions  of  Solomon's  Temple.  But  it  is  rather  3:1 
Injury  than  an  Advantage  to  the  Chriftian  Religion, 
to  fupport  it  by  fuch  frivolous  Evidences. 

Notar  icon,  according  to  Rabbi  Nathan,  in  hi< 
great  Ana  h,  is  when  a  finglc  Letter  is  taken  lor  Sign 
of  a  Thing,  c.  for  a  whole  Name.  He  adds,  tint 
the  Word  comes  from  the  Latin  No  tar  ins,  a  Perfoii 
who  writes  in  Notes,  or  Short-hand  And  R.  A7/.n 
Levi t a  gives  the  lame  Account  in  his  Thejhitct,  except 
that  in  lieu  of  one  Letter  for  a  Won],  he  mention.' 
two  or  three. 

But  after  all  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  feenn 
alone  fullicient ;  for  as  a  Jingle  Letter  frequent!)' 
makes  a  Word,  fo  in  the  Notarieon ,  a  whole  Wo- 
fometimes  Hands  for  a  finglc  Letter. 

There  are  therefore  two  principal  Kinds  of  hois"' 
con  i  the  firfl  is,  when  by  AphmvJis  or  Apocope,  (•-' 
firfl  or  laft  .Letters  of  ieveral  Words  are  joined  u 
make  a  finglc  Word  or  Final e ;  which  therefore  is  d 
two  Kinds,  the  one  initial,  the  other  final;  and 
is  done  ilveral  Ways,  viz.  either  by  taking  the  Lette:' 
the  common  Way,  or  backwards  ;  though  there  ' 
alfo  a  third  Kind  made,  as  the  Rabbins  call  it, 
Leaps,  i.  e.  by  flopping  over  fume  Letters.  1 
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.  r  A.fe  Kinds,  which  the  Rabbins  call  Rafc he 
1  tHaS  very  antient ;  and  is  fuppofed  by 
^’^/verfed  in  the  Hebrew,  to  have  taken  its 
£me-’  'from  Che  Pfalms,  and  other  Places  of  the  Scrip- 
°"S  iocTeding  alphabetically,  i.  e.  the  firft  Verfe 
wre’  ?ntr  with  k,  the  firft  Letter  of  the  Alphabet ; 
bL  with  3,  the  fecond  Letter,  f 3  c. 

theJ?i  lecond  Kind  is  alio  very  common,  and  called 
„  crlboth ,  i.  e.  the  End  of  Words.  For  Inftancc, 

S°R  the  laft  Letters  of  the  Words,  nno  jo»  no, 
■uiLltam  nomen  eft ,  qiiodnam  ?  they  find  the  Name 
r?l  ‘Jehovah.  This  becomes  ftill  more  puerile, 

in  they  take  the  Letters  backwards. 

The  third  Kind  is  more  modern,  more  grofs,  and 
wri  •  Here  a  Letter  gives  a  whole  Word,  in- 
£5  of  a  Word  only  giving  a  Letter  ;  fo  that  a  Word 
I  ,,  faxrdih  a  whole  Phrafe.  Thus  for  an  Exam- 
^  is  the  firft  Word  of  Genefis ,  nwwQ,  *  Berefchit , 
V  d  Lreited  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth,  the 

Sea  the  Abyfs,  &c. 

The  fourth  Kind  of  Cabbala ,  called  The  mu  rah, 
l  changing,  confifts  in  changing,  and  tranfpofing 
the  Letters  of  a  Word  ;  which  is  done  various  Ways. 
1  By  feparating  them,  and  thus,  v.  g.  from  Bere - 
(chit,  i.  e.  in  principio ,  they  make  rvswna,  i.  e.  pofuit 
fundamitttm ;  juft  as  in  playing  with  Words,  we 
ibmetimes  feparate  fum-mits ,  ter  minus,  f us- tinea-mus. 
2,  By  tranfpofing  the  Letters,  and  ranging  them  in  a 
different  Manner ;  thus  from  the  fame  Word  Bere- 
febit,  they  make  a-betifery,  the  firft  of  Tizri  ;  and  bc- 
caUfe  this  is  taken  from  the  firft  W ord  in  the  Hiftory 
of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  they  thence  conclude, 
the  World  was  created  on  the  firft  Day  of  the  Month 
jizri.  3.  By  taking  one  Letter  for  another,  with 
Kcfpcd  to  the  different  Relations  they  acquire  in  con- 
iklering  the  Alphabet  different  Ways  :  Thus  dividing 
the  Hebrew  Alphabet  of  twenty-two  Letters  into  two 
Pam,  and  taking  the  firft  of  either  of  thefe  Moieties 
for  the  firft  of  the  other,  the  fecond  for  the  fe¬ 
cond,  &c,  By  this  Means  of  Tabcal,  an  unknown 
Name  mention’d  in  Jfaiah ,  they  form  Rem  la,  the 
Name  of  a  King  of  Ifrael.  Another  Manner  of 
changing  the  Letters  is,  by  taking  the  Alphabet 
two  Ways,  firft  in  the  common  W ay,  then  back¬ 
wards  ;  and  changing  mutually  the  two  firft  Letters, 
then  the  two  fecond,  &c.  By  this  Means  of  the 
Hearts  of  thefe  who  rife  again  ft  me,  they  make  O'ltiO, 
the  Chaldeans  ;  and  thence  conclude,  that  thofe  God 
here  fpeaks  of  are  Chaldeans.  Thefe  two  laft  Kinds 
arc  alfo  called  qppy,  Aflociation,  Combination. 

The  Cabbala,  hitherto  fpokc  of,  may  be  called  fpeculative 
Cabbala,  in  Oppofition  to  the  following,  which  may  becal- 
led prat] ical Cabbala-,  and  which  is  applied  to  the  Ufe,  or 
ratiur  Abufc,  which  Vi fionaries  and  Enthufiafts  make  of 
the  1  ext  of  the  Scripture,  for  difeovering  Futurity,  by 
the  Study  and  Confideration  of  the  Combination  of  cer¬ 
tain  Words,  Letters,  and  Numbers  in  the  lacrcd  Wri¬ 
tings.  AH  the  Words,  Terms,  magic  k  Figures, 
Numbers,  Letters,  Charms,  &V.  ufed  in  the  Jeivi/h 
■jg’dq  as  alfo  in  the  hermetical  Science,  are  cotnpri- 
??  ,l'n^CT  Species  of  Cabbala .  But  *tis  only  the 
hi  jans  that  call  it  by  this  Name,  on  Account  of 

r!  C  vC^T^ance  r^s  Art  bears  to  the  Explications  of 

^nbbala ;  for  the  Jews  never  ufe  the  Word 

/  f  a  .lnT  any  ft,cb  Scale,  but  ever  with  the  utmoft  Rc- 
sPft  and  Veneration. 

tUt  ‘l^c  ^^lonaries  among  the  Jc'ios,  who  believe, 
1  Bftes  Chrift  wrought  his  Miracles  t 


by  Virtue  of  the 


Myfteries  of  the  Cabbala.  Some  learned  Men  are  of 
Opinion,  that  Pythagoras  and  Plato  learn’d  th e'CabbaliflF 
cal  Art  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  %  and  fancy  they  fee  evi¬ 
dent  Foot-fteps  thereof  in  their  Philolophy  :  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  fay  it  was  the  Philofophy  of  Pythagoras 
and  Plato,  that  firft  furni filed  the  Jews  with  the  Cabbala. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,' ‘  that  in  the  firft  Ages 
of  the  Church,  moft  of  the  Here  ticks  gave  into  the 
vain  Notions  of  the  Cabbala  ;  particularly  the  Gnojlicks , 
Valentinians,  and  Bafilidians.  Hence  arofe  the  ABPAE- 
A2AX,  and  the  Multitude  of  Talifmans  wherewith  the 
Cabinets  of  the  Virtuofi’s  are  flock’d. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  Judaifrn,  of  all  other  Reli¬ 
gions,  is  that  which  is  the  moft  rarely  abjured.  In  the 
1 8th  of  Edward  L  the  Parliament  granted  a  fifteenth  for 
the  Expul  fi on  of  Judaifm. 

In  England,  formerly,  the  Jews  and  all  their  Goods 
belonged  to  the  chief  Lord  where  they  lived,  and  he  had 
fuch  abfolute  Property  over  them,  that  he  might  fell  them; 
for  they  had  not  Liberty  to  remove  to  another  Lord 
without  Leave.  Matt.  Paris  tells  us,  that  Henry  III.  fold 
the  Jews  to  Earl  Richard  his  Brother,  for  a  Term  of 
Years,  that  Quos  Rex  excoriaverat  comes  evifeeraret ,  i.  e. 
that  thofe  the  King  had  only  excoriated  or  fleeced, 
fiiould  be  un  bo  welled  by  the  Earl. 

They  were  diftinguifhed  from  the  Chriftians  both 
living  and  dying,  for  they  had  proper  Judges  and 
Courts  wherein  their  Caufes  were  tried,  and  they  wore  a 
Badge  on  their  Breaft  over  their  Cloaths,  in  Shape  of 
a  Table,  and  were  fined  if  they  ftirr’d  abroad  without 
it.  They  were  never  buried  in  the  Country,  but 
brought  up  to  London ,  and  interr’d  without  the  Walls. 
At  prefent  the  Jews  in  England  have  no  other  Badges 
to  dillinguifh  them  from  the  Chriftians  than  their  im- 
menfe  Riches.  They  enjoy  all  the  Privileges  of  a 
Chriftian  Subject,  few  excepted,  only  for .  Form  Sake, 
and  which  are  of  little  or  no  Signification.  It  is  true, 
that  they  behave  with  a  great  deal  of  Decency,  Cir- 
cumfpedtion,  and  are  very  good  Subjects ;  encouraging 
Commerce,  in  which  moft  of  them  are  well  vers’d. 

•  They  have  two  Synagogues  in  London ,  one  for  the 
Portuguefe,  Italians,  &c.  and  the  other  for  the  Butch 
Jews,  i  That  of  the  Portuguefe  is  the  fineft  ;  and  their 
Ceremonies  perform’d  with  a  greater  Decency. 

There  are  but  very  few  Jews  in  France,  confider- 
ing  the  vaft  Extent  of  the  Kingdom.  They  have  no 
Synagogue  at  Paris,  and  no  where  elfe  in  France  but 
at  Metz. 

They  enjoy  fcveral  very  great  Privileges  in  the  States 
of  the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany  ;  and  have  a  very  rich  Sy¬ 
nagogue  at  Leghorn,  where,  in  my  Opinion,  their  di¬ 
vine  Service  and  Ceremonies  are  performed  with  more 
Decency,  and  a  greater  Appearance  of  Piety,  than  in 
any  other  Synagogue  I  have  feen.  They  told  me,  that  it 
had  been  honoured  with  the  Prefence  of  one  of  the  late 
Kings  o ['Denmark,  andfliewed  me  a  Bible  he  had  ki fifed 
through  Refpedh  They  have  no  other  Marks  of  Di- 
ftindtion  throughout  Italy ,  but  a  Piece  of  yellow  Tape, 
which  they  wear  at  their  Button-Hole,  except  in  the 
Pope’s  Dominions,  where  they  wear  a  yellow  Flat,  At 
Avignon ,  where  I  was  172 7,  they  entertained  us  once 
after  the  Service  was  over,  with  a  Kind  of  Mottet ,  or 
Anthem  in  Mufick,  which  was  prettily  executed.  For 
my  Part,  all  thofe  I  have  convcrfed  with  on  my  Tra¬ 
vels,  have  always  behaved  with  a  great  deal  of  good 
Manners,  and  Complaifance ;  and  have  dealt  with  me, 
with  all  the  Honefty  and  Juftice,  I  could  have  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  Man  of  the  greateft  Probity  among  us 
Chriftians. 


K  E  B  E  R. 


K!‘ttER  (for  idd;  caphar,  which  in  the  Chaldee, 

and  Arabic fignifies  to  deny)  is  the 
nmlL  ?  among  the  Pcrftans,  who  for  the  Ge- 
'Mkldk  Merchants^  Though  they  inhabit  the 

Subiifk..  r  rr,  am*  m  found  in  great  Number  in  the 

yCt  iC  te  not  known  whcthw‘  or  no 


they  arc  originally  Pcrftans ,  as  having  nothing  in  com* 
mon  with  the  other  Pcrftans,  but  the  Language.  They 
arc  diftinguifhed  by  their  Beard,  which  they  wear  very 
long,  and  by  their  Drefs,  which  is  quire  different  from 
the  reft. 

They  are,  in  efieft,  Heathens,  but  are  in  great  Rcpu- 
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tation  for  the  Regularity  of  their  Lives.  Some  Authors 
fay  they  adore  Fire,  in  Imitation  of  the  antient  Perfians 
but  this  is  contradicted  by  others:  They  believe  the  Im¬ 
mortality  of  the  Soul,  and  have  fomething  like  what  the 
Antients  taught  of  Hell,  and  the  Elyfian  Fields. 

When  any  of  them  die,  they  let  loofe  a  Cock  in  his 
Houle,  and  drive  it  out  into  a  Field ;  if  a  Fox  feizes  it 
and  bears  it  off,  they  make  no  doubt  but  the  Soul  of 
the  Defuncft  is  faved.  If  this  firft  Experiment  does  not 
latisfy  them,  they  have  Recourfe  to  a  fecond  which  is 
conclufive  ;  they  carry  the  Carcale  into  the  Burying- 
Ground  and  prop  it  againft  the  Wall  with  a  Fork:  If 
the  Birds  peck  out  the  right  Eye,  they  look  on  him  as 
one  of  the  Predcftinated,  and  bury  him  with  a  great 
deal  of  Ceremony,  letting  him  down  gently  into  the 
Grave  *,  but  if  the  Birds  begin  with  the  left  Eye,  they 
conclude  him  a  Reprobate,  and  throw  him  headlong  into 
a  Ditch. 

There  is  another  religious  Se£t  in  Perfia ,  called  the 
Gebres ,  different  from  the  Keber ,  who  appeared  to  have 
been  Perfians  converted  to  Chriftianiry,  and  who  being 
afterwards  left  to  themfelves,  mingled  their  antient  Sli- 
perftitions  with  the  Truths  and  Practices  of  Chriftianity 
and  ib  formed  themfelves  a  Religion  apart. 

The  Gebres  or  Gabres ,  pretend  they  derive  their  Re¬ 
ligion  from  one  sizer,  a  Frank  by  Nation,  and  by  Pro- 
feffion  a  Sculptor :  This  Man  coming  to  Babylon ,  where 
he  then  dwelt,  married  a  Maid  of  the  Country,  called 
Dogdon  \  who,  after  a  Vifit  which  fire  received  from  the 
Angel,  was  filled  with  a  divine  Light,  and  foon  after¬ 
wards  found  her fel f  with  Child.  The  Aftrologers  at 
the  fame  Time  perceiving  that  the  Child  would  be  a 
great  Prophet,  and  the  Founder  of  a  new  Religion  ; 
Ncabrout  the  Prince  then  reigning,  was  advifed  hereof  j 
who  gave  immediate  Orders  for  all  the  Women  with 
Child  to  be  put  to  Death,  throughout  the  Empire.  The 
Order  was  executed  immediately ;  but  the  Mother  of 
the  future  Prophet  llrewing  no  Token  of  Pregnancy, 
efcaped  •,  and  was  at  length  happily  delivered  of  a  Son 
called  Ebrabim  Zer  Ataubt. 

After  his  Birth  new  Dangers  arofc  *,  the  King  being 
informed  thereof,  had  him  brought  before  him,  and 


drawing  his  Sabfe  would  have  fiahi  »:rL  ;  • 

Hand,  but  his  Arm  grew  motionlefs  upon  ,';?'- 

Upon  this  a  huge  Fire  was  lighted,  and  the  ChliH  V 
into  the  lame;  but  he  retted  therein  as  un  ,  p 

Rofes.  He  was  afterwards  delivered  from  other  £  'i1 
of  Death  by  a  Sort  of  Flies  which  infefted  the  K;ncf _ 
one  whereof  entring  the  Kind’s  Ear  rendered  :  ; 


tick,  and  at  length  killed  him 


Cha-Glocbtes  his  SuccefTor,  made  the  like  4.ttemm 
the  Child,  but  was  fo  (truck  with  the  Miracles  wlilcl  °' 


faw  him  work,  that  he  began  to  adore '"him  "  !* 

reit  of  the  People  already  did.  ’  tr,: 


At  length,  after  a  great  Number  of  Miracles 
Prophet  dilappeared.  Some  held  he  was  tranllatcd 
Heaven,  Body  and  Soul :  Others,  that  he  found  in  ' 
Coffin  near  Bagdat,  where  (hutting  himfell  up  ‘jle 
carried  away  by  the  Angels.  1  ’ 

After  he  was  in  Pofleffion  of  Paradife,  God  font  them 
through  his  Means,  feven  Books  ;  which  contained  a:i 
the  Matters  of  Religion  ;  and  afterwards  feven  imr*  - 

..I _  I? _ i _  r  T-x  ,  ,  .  '•‘•uiurcoi 
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the  Explanation  of  Dreams*,  and  laftly,  feVen  of  M. 


i; 


cm 


Alexander  the  Great  burnt  the  firll  feven,  by  re 
fon  no  Body  underffood  the  Language,  and  kept  tf" 
other  fourteen  fer  his  own  Ufe.  *  ' 


ie 


After  his  Death,  fome  of  the  Prieffs  and  Doflcr, 
among  the  Gabres  retrieved  as  much  as  their  Memory 
would  allow  them  of  die  loft  Books  •,  and  compofed  a 
large  Volume  ftill  extant  among  the  modern  Gabru- 
tho’  they  underftand  nothing  either  of  the  Words  or  rh* 
Character. 


.Throughout  the  ./hole,  we  may  difeern  the  Marks 
and  Traces  of  Chriftianity,  though  grievoufiy  defaced: 
The  Annunciation,  the  Magi,  the  Maffacre  of  the  Infant/ 
our  Saviour’s  Miracles,  (Ac.  This  Soft  is  difpcrftd 
throughout  the  whole  Empire  of  Perfia . 


Note ,  That  the  Turks  call  the  Chriftians  Gebres,  q.  d, 
Infidels  or  Heathens,  or  Gentiles  :  The  Word  Gain 
among  the  Turks  having  the  fame  Signification  as 
Pagan  or  Infidel  among  the  Chriftians ;  and  denoting 
any  Thing  not  Mahometan.. 


L  A  P  1  D  A  R  T. 


LAPIDARY,  is  an  Artificer,  who  cuts  precious 
Stones. 

There  are  various  Machines  ufed  in  the  cutting  of 
precious  Stones,  according  to  the  Quality  ot  the  Matter 
to  be  cut. 

To  cut  and  form  a  Diamond ,  which  is  cxtrcamly  hard, 
and  for  that  Reafon  efteemed  the  molt  valuable  of  all 
precious  Stones,  the  Lapidaries  ufe  a  Wheel  of  fofc 
Steel,  turned  by  a  Kind  of  Mill,  with  Diamond  Dull, 
tempered  in  Oil  of  Olives  ;  which  lerves  likewile  to  po- 
Iifh  it. 

From  the  different  Manner  of  cutting  them.  Diamonds 
borrow  their  different  Appellations  of  Rofes,  Brilliants , 
Table,  &c. 

To  give  to  a  Diamond  the  form  of  a  Rofq,  it  muff  be 
made  quite  ilat  underneath,  and  its  upper  Part  cut  into 
divers  little  Faces,  ufually  Triangles,  the  uppermoft 
whereof  mull  terminate  in  a  Point. 

A  Brilliant  Diamond  is  formed  by  cutting  it  in  Faces 
both  a- top  and  bottom,  making  its  Table,  or  principal 
Face  a-top,  fiat. 

The  ’1  able  Diamond  is  that  which  has  a  large  fquarc 
I ’ace  a- top. 

The  Diamond  being  a  very  hard  Stone,  the  Proccfs  in 
rutting  it  is  longer  than  that  of  any  other  precious  Stone. 
The  whole  Secret  of  the  Ait  con  fills  in  obferving  a  juft 
Symmetry  in  the  Formation  of  the  Faces,  whereby  the 
Lullre  ol  the  Stone  is  more  or  lefs  heightened  *,  for  ii 
they  are  too  large,  that  Luftre  is  dull  or  languifiiing,  and 
ji  too  final],  it  is  too  conliifc,  and  the  Stone  does  not 
play,  by  fo  agreeable  a  Variety  of  Colours.  It  con  fills 
like  wife  in  the  Polifhing,  that  there  fhoukl  be  neither 
Clouds,  Flaws,  nor  Scratches  on  the  Stone.  The  Artill 


is  not  abfolutely  obliged  to  wait  affiduoufiy  on  his  Work 
efpccially  in  the  cutting  of  the  Stone-,  for  when  lie  has 
fixed  it  he  may  leave  it  if  he  plcafes,  to  turn  on  die 
Wheel,  if  his  Affairs  calls  him  fom e where  cl fe,  provided 
lac  be  there  at  a  due  Time  to  change  Sides,  and  to  fup- 
ply  the  Wheel  with  new  Diamond-Duff. 

Oriental  Rubies,  Sapbires,  and  Topazes  are  cut,  ami 
formed  on  a  Copper  Wheel  with  Oil  of  Olive,  and 
Diamond-Duff:  They  are  polifhed  on  another  Copper 
Wheel  with  Tripoly  and  Water. 

Emeralds,  Hyacinths,  Amcthyfts ,  Garnets,  Agats,  and 
other  Stones  lefs  hard,  arc  cut  on  a  leaden  W  heel  with 
Smalt  and  Water,  and  polifhed  on  a  Tin  Wheel  with 
Tripoly. 

Thefe  Wheels  arc  fixed  on  a  Table,  with  a  Handle 
to  them,  by  means  whereof  the  Artift  turns  the  Wheel 
round  with  his  Left-Hand,  lidding  with  the*  Right  the 
Stone  upon  it,  having  before  befineared  it  over  within 
Compoiicion.  The  Stone  is  fixed  with  Cement,  at  the 
End  of  a  Sort  of  Sccwcr,  that  the  Artift  may  eafier  lay 
hold  of  it. 


1IU1U  U1  U.  , 

Turquois ,  of  the  old  and  new  Rock,  Lapis,  G;fyM* 
and  Opal ,  are  cut  and  polifhed  on  a  wooden  Wheel  win 


Trinoly.  ,  _ ...  ,  • 

La  imp  ak  v,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  Virtuofo  fkilk 

the  Nature,  Kinds,  (Ac.  of  precious  Stones;  ora  h 
chant  who  deals  in  them  ;  which  Art  or  Skill  being  a 


l,  I  lit  I  1  L  ilU  UCiUJ  111  Uiv-Hi  j  ^  -  .  | 

of  a  very  great  Advantage  to  chofe  who  buy  Jewels,  ti 


they  may  not  be  impofetl  upon  by  Knaves  and  _ 
who  but  too  often  deal  in  thole  Commodities,  l  U  tT 


o 


woo  uul  iuu  uiuii  uuu  iu  vum.i.u. . . 

being  taken  Notice  of  in  this  Place  ;  therefore  I  1'd 
by  Diamonds,  and  go  through  all  the  othet  1)ICU 

*  .  «  I  I  t  f  1  .  -  I  4  ' 


Scones  according  to  their  Excellency,,  Value, 
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A  mutrh  Diamond,  rauft  be  choferi  uniform  of  a  good 
rl/\  rTanfparenr,  not  quite  white,  and  free  of  Flaws 
Shf 4ivers P  Black,  rugged,  dirty*  flawey*  Veiny 
f L  t  and  ail  fuch  as  are  not  fit  for  cutting*  arc  mod 
St°nC,nnIv  pounded  in  a  fteel  Mortar  for  that  Purpofe  * 
C°?n  Kpn  pulverized  they  ferve  to  faw,  cut,  and  polifli 
an“Wn  Shivers  are  occafioned  in  Diamonds  by  this, 
the  rCi  Miners  to  get  them  more  eafily  out  of  the  Vein* 

th,at  i  ,r‘tnds  between  two  Rocks,  break  the  Rock  with 
which  '  vers  which  fhakes  and  fills  the  Stones 

{mere  iron  \ 

■rh  Cracks  and  Shivers. 

,iun  *  -  had  two  miftaken  Notions  with  Regard 


to 


Tlic  Antients  - .  - ■-  -----  -  o-*' 

L  Diamond  i  the  firft  that  it  became  foft,  by  fteep- 
•V it  in  hot  Goat’s  Blood  :  And  the  fecond,  that  it  is 
,nS],  blc  and  bears  the  Hammer.  Experience  fhews 
T  m nrrarv  ;  there  being  nothing  capable  of  mollifying. 
z  Hardnefs  of  this  Stone  •,  though  its  Hardnefs  be  not 
th  that  it  will  endure  being  ftruck  at  Pleafure. 

1  The  Goodnefs  of  Diamonds  confifts  in  their  Water, 
Colour,  Luftre  and  Weight.  The  mod  perfect  Co¬ 
lour  and  ’molt  efteemed  at  prefen  r,  is  the  white.  The 
vellow  has  been  a  long  while  in  Vogue,  and  our  An- 
ccftors  efteemed  a  black  Caff,  which  they  imagined 
contributed  much  to  heighten  the  Luftre  of  the  Stone. 

The  Water  called  Caleftis  is  the  Worth  of  all,  and 
vet  is  fo  me  what  difficult  to  difeover  in  a  rough  Diamond. 
The  only  infallible  Way  is  to  examine  it  in  the  Shade 

of  feme  tufted  Tree. 

In  Europe  the  Lapidaries  examine  the  Goodnefs  of 
their  rough  Diamonds ,  their  Water,  Points,  6?f.  by 
Pay  light ;  in  the  Indies  they  do  it  by  Night*,  in  order 
to  which,  a  Hole  is  made  in  the  Wall  a  Foot  fquare, 
and  therein  a  Lamp  placed  with  a  thick  Wick,  by  the 
Light  whereof  they  judge  of  the  Stone,  holding  it  in 
their  Fingers. 

As  to  their  diftingiuihing  of  Diamonds  from  other 
Stones,  Dr.  Wall  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaSiions ,  feems 
to  have  found  an  infallible  Method.  A  Diamond  with 
an  cafy  flight  Friftion  in  the  Dark,  with  any  foft  animal 
Subftancc,  as  the  Finger,  Woollen,  Silk,  fcfr.  appears 
luminous  in  its  whole  Body  :  Nay  if  you  keep  rubbing 
for  fomc  Time,  and  then  expofe  it  to  the  Eye,  it  will 
remain  fo  for  fome  Time.  If  the  Sun  be  1 8  Degrees 
below  the  Horizon,  holding  up  a  Piece  of  Bays,  or 
Flannel  ftretched  tight  between  both  Hands,  at  fome 
Diftance  from  the  Eye  *  and  another  rubbing  the  other 
Side  of  the  Bays  or  Flannel  pretty  brifldy  with  a  Dia- 
mnd ,  the  Light  is  much  more  vivid  and  plealant  than 
any  other  Way.  But  what  Dr.  Wall  judges  moft  fur- 
prizing  is,  that  a  Diamond  being  expofed  to  the  open 
Air  in  View  of  the  Sky,  gives  almoft  the  fame  Light  of 
itlelf,  without  rubbing,  as  if  rubbed  in  a  dark  Room  : 
But,  if  in  the  open  Air  you  put  the  Hand,  or  any 
Thing  a  little  over  it,  to  prevent  its  immediate  Com¬ 
munication  with  the  Sky  *  it  gives  no  Light,  which  is  a 
diftinguilhing  Criterion  of  a  Diamond. 

Diamonds  arc  only  found  in  the  Raft- Indies,  and  that 

only  in  the  Kingdom  of  Golconda ,  Vifapour ,  Ben  pal,  arid 
the  Ifland  of  Borneo. 

There  are  four  Mines,  or  rather  two  Mines  and  two 
Kivers,  whence  Diamonds  arc  drawn.  The  Mines  arc, 

J.  That  of  Raolconda ,  in  the  Province  of  Carnatica , 
live  Days  Journey  from  Golconda ,  and  eight  from  Vifa- 
pour  \  It  has  been  difeovered  about  200  Years.  2.  That 
w  wni  oy  Contour,  feven  Days  Journey  from  Golconda 
--•ilhvardly.  It  was  difeovered  120  Years  ago  by  a 
ca  .mt,  who  digging  in  the  Ground  found  a  natural 
ragmen t  of  25  Carats.  3.  That  of  Scumelpour ,  a  large 
own  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bengal,  near  the  Diamond 

nr  .  rh!sis  tIlc  moft  antient  of  them  all ;  it  Ihoukl 

p:  KT  *c  ca^  that  of  Goual,  which  is  the  Name  of  the 

v,  V(jr’  JP 1  ,  ^an.^  whereof  thefe  Stones  are  found.  Lall- 

nf\,1C  °,urt  j  Mine,  or  rather  the  fecond  River,  is  that 
01  yecudan  in  the  IHand  of  Borneo. 

1  NSeh!>0.l,rhoocl  of  thc  Diamond-Mine  of  Raol- 
jn  1S  finely,  and  full  of  Rocks  and  Copfe. 

fomphn  !i0C  CS. arc  founc*  f'cvcral  little  Veins  of  half,  and 
with  •,  vS  a,  Wr (!lc  Inch  bl‘0iul>  ollc  of  which  thc  Miners 
wherd,,  li  ,1. lu)okct]  Irons,  draw  the  Sand  or  Earth, 
llic  Vf.;«  .  C  •  arc»  breaking  the  Rocks  when 

and  ennn  a nynat_cs»  char  the  'Track  may  be  found  again, 

nued.  When  a  fufticienc  Quantity  cf  Earth  or 


Mi 


»  » 
Sand  is  drawn  forth,  they  wafli  at’t&o  or  three  Tifiies 
to  leparate  the  Stones  therefrom!'.  The  Miners  Work 
quite  naked,  except  for  a  thin  Linrieri -Cloth  before' them  ; 
and  befidcs  this  Precaution,  have'  JikeWife  Infpedbo'rS  to 
prevent  their  concealing  of  Stones :  Which  hoxtoter 
mangre  all  this  Care,  they  frequently  find  Means  to  doj 

by  watching  Opportunities  when  they  are  not  obterveeh 
and  fwallowing  them  down. 

In  the  Diamond-Mine  of  Gani  or  Contour,  are  found  d 

great  Number  of  Stones  from  10  to  40  Carats  *  and 

even  more*  and -it  was  here  that  famous  Diamond  of 

Aureng-Zeb  the  Great  Mogul,  which,  before  it  was  cut* 

weighed  793  Carats,  was  found.  The  Stones  of  this 

Mine  are  not  vfcr y  clear  *  their  Water  is  ufuaW  tftfged 

with  the  Quality  of  the  Soil,  being  black  wl4re  it  is 

marfoy  red  where  it  partakes  of  red,  fomerimes  green 

and  yellow,  if  the  Ground  happens  to  be  of  thdfe  Co- 

Jours.  Another  Defcft  of  fome  Confequcnce  is  a  Kind 

of  Greafinefs  appearing  on  the  Diamond  when  cut  which 

takes  oft  part  of  its  Luftre.  There  are  ufuallyVio  Ids 

than  Co, 000  Perfons,  Men,  Women  and  Children  at 
work  in  tliis  Mine. 

;  When  the  Miners  have  found  a  Place  where  tiiev 
intend  to  dig,  they  level  another  fomewhat  bigger  in  the 
Neighbourhood  thereof,  and  inclofe  it  with  Wails  about 
two  Foot  high,  only1  leaving  Apertures  from  Space  to 
Space,  to  give  PalTage  to  the  Water.  After  a  few  fu- 
pedThtious  Ceremonies,  and  a  kind  of  Feaft,  which  the 
Mafter  of  the  Mine  makes  the  Workmen  to  encourage 
them,  every  one  goes  to  his  Bufinefs,  the  Men  disminai 
the  Earth  in  the  Place  firft  difeovered,  and  the  Women 
and  Children  carrying  it  off  into  the  other  walled 
Ground.  They  dig  12  or  14  Feet  deep,  and  till  fuch 
I  ime  as  they  find  Water :  Then  they  ccafe  digmno-. 
and  the  Water  thus  found  ferves  to  walk  theEarth°two 
or  three  Times,  after  which  it  is  Jet  out  at  an  Aperture 
referved  for  that  End.  This  Earth  being  well  wafhed 
and  well  dried,  they  fife  it  in  a  Kind  of  open  Sieve  or  Rid¬ 
dle,  much  as  we  do  Corn  in  Europe ,  then  thrafii  it  and 
fift  afrefit  ;  and  laftly,  fcarch  it  well  with  the  Hands  to 
find  the  Diamonds.  They  work  naked  as  in  the  Mine  of 

Raolconda,  and  are  watched  after  the  fame  Manner  by 
Infpe&rors.  J 

From  the  Diamond-Mine  of  Soumalpour,  or  the  River 
Goual,  are  brought  our  fine  Diamond  Points  or  Sparks 
called  natural  Sparks .  They  never  begin  to  feck  foV 
Diamonds  in  this  River  till  after  the  great  Rains  are  oVer 
that  is,  after  the  Month  of  December,  and  they  uhiaUy 
even  wait  till  the  Water  is  grown  clear,  which  is  noc 
before  January.  The  Seafon  at  hand  8  or  io,ooo  Per¬ 
fons  of  all  Ages  and  Sexes,  come  out  of  Soumelpont ,  and 
the  neighbouring  Villages.  Thc  mod  experienced  among 
them  fcarch  and  examine  the  Sand  of  thc  River,  goimr 
up  it  from  Sotmelpour  to  the  very  Mountain  whence  k 
fp rings.  A  great  Sign  that  there  are  Diamonds  in  it  is* 
the  finding  of  thofe  Stones  which  we  Europeans  call 
Thunder-Stones.  When  all  the  Sand  of  the  River 
which  at  that  Time  is  very  low,  has  been  well  examined* 
they  proceed  to  take  up  that  wherein  they  judge  Diamonds 
likely  to  be  found  ;  which  is  done  after  the  following 
Manner:  They  damthc  Place  round  with  Stones,  Earth* 
and  Fafcincs,  and  lading  out  thc  Water,  dig  about: 
two  Feet  deep  :  Thc  Sand  thus  got  is  carried  into  a  Place 
walled  round  on  the  Bank  of  the  River.  The  reft  is 
performed  alter  the  fame  Manner  as  at  Contour,  and  the 
Workmen  watched  with  equal  Stridlncls. 

We  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  Diamond-Mine 
of  the  Wand  of  Romeo ,  or  River  of  Sue  cudan  •  thc  Queen 
who  reigns  in  that  Part  of  thc  IQand,  not  allowing 
Strangers  to  have  any  Commerce  in  thefe  Stones  *  tho* 
there  are  very  fine  ones  to  be  bought  at  Batavia ,  broutrhc 
thither  by  Stealth.  They  were  antiently  imagined  to  be 
loiter  than  thole  of  the  other  Mines,  but  Experience 
/hews  they  are  in  no  Rclpcft  inferior  to  them. 

Befidcs  thefe  four  Diamond- Mines,  there  have  been  two 
others  dilcovcr’d  •,  one  of  them  between  Contour  and 
Raolconda ,  and  the  other  in  the  Province  of  Carnatica  > 
but  they  were  both  doled  up  a  I  moll,  as  loon  as  they  w  cm 
diieovered  :  That  of  Carnatica,  by  Ruilon  the  Water  of 
\l\w  Diamonds  was  always  either  black  or  yellow  j  and  t  he 
other  on  Account  of  their  cradfing  and  flying  in  Pieces 
when  c  ut  and  ground. 

Th? 
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The  fin  eft  Diamonds  now  in  the  World  are  that  of  the 
Great  Mogul ,  weighing  279  Carats  ;  and  that  of  the 
Great  Duke  of Tufcany,  weighing  139  Carats;  and  that 
known  in  France ,  under  the  Name  of  Grand  Sancy, 
•which  is  one  of  the  Crown  Jewels,  weighing  106  Ca¬ 
rats,  whence  its  Name  Sancy,  which  is  a  Corruption  of 
Cent  Six ,  that  is  106. — -Tavernier,  by  a  Rule  which 
he  had  made  for  eftimating  the  Value  of  Diamonds ,  com¬ 
putes  that  of  the  Great  Mogul  at  11723278  French 
Livres,  equivalent  to  779244  Founds  Sterling,  and  that 
of  the  Duke  o fTufcany,  at  2608335  Livres,  or  195374 
Pounds  Sterling. 

The  following  is  a  Rate,  or  Manner  of  eftimating  the 
"Value  of  Diamonds ,  drawn  up  by  a  Perfon  well  verfed  in 
fuch  Matters,  and  which  for  its  Curiofity,  as  well  as  the 
Ufe  it  may  be  of  to  Perfons  who  deal  in  Diamonds ,  we 
judge  will  not  be  unacceptable. 

Table  of  DIAMONDS. 

Dutch  Cut. 

A  Diamond  weighing  One  Grain  is  worth  from , 
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be  obferved, 

however 

,  that  Defeats 

in  tl 

Water,  or  Shape,  red,  or  black  Spots,  Shivers,  and 
other  Failings,  frequently  found  in  theft  Stones,  reduce 
the  Price  by  one  Third,  and  fometimes  more. 

As  to  brilliant  Diamonds  of  very  fmall  Cut,  the  Price 
is  always  lefs  by  one  Third,  than  that  ol  Diamonds  of  a 
larger  Cut,  though  the  Weight  is  the  lame :  The  Rca- 
fon  is,  that  the  latter  fhew  thcmfclvcs  a  great  deal  more, 
when  fet  in  their  Collets,  than  the  former. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  artificial 
Diamonds ,  but  to  no  Purpofe  ■,  though  2  Lapidary  told 
me,  a  long  while  ago,  that  he  had  changed  by  the  Fire, 
other  Stones,  fuch  as  Sapphires,  into  Diamonds  ;  which 
Tire  takes  off  the  Colour  of  the  Stone,  and  rentiers  it 
harder  •,  provided  the  Artill  knows  how  to  manage  the 
Degree  of  Hear,  for  if  ir  be  too  great  it  breaks  the 
Stone. 

The  liiftitious  Diamonds  made  in  France ,  called  Temple 
Diamonds ,  on  Account  of  the  Place  at  Paris ,  where 
they  arc  fabricated  ;  fall  vaftly  fhort  of  the  genuine  ones 
lor  Hardncfs  ;  but  I  have  feen  feme  of  them,  the  1  .ultrc 
whereof  eclipfed  that  of  tin*  genuine  Diamonds,  Myfelf 
had  one  once  which  was  valued  lor  its  Beauty  at  1000 
Freni  b  Crowns,  and  excelled  in  Lullre  a  real  one  of  60 
Carats. 

Lapidaries  ufually  dilUnguilli  three  Kinds  of  Rluue% 
the  Raky,  Ralafs ,  and  Spinel! ;  Ionic  add  a  fourth  Kind, 
viz.  the  Rabeiflle.  It  is  the  different  Degree  ol  Co¬ 
lour  which  makes  their  different  Value  and  Beauty. 
The  Ralafs  Ruby  is  ol  a  crimfon  Colour  with  a  Call 
of  Purple  :  The  Spinel! Ruby  is  of  a  bright  roly  red. 

It  i.s  laid  the  Inhabitants  of  Pegu  have  the  Art  of 
Heightening  the  Kednels  and  Brilliant  of  Rubies ,  by 
.laying  them  in  the  Fire,  and  giving  them  a  proper 
Degree  of  1 1  eat. 

The  Ruby  is  formed  in  a  flony  Subflance,  or  Mar- 
cafitc  of  a  Role  Colour,  called  Mo  the  of  Ruby  ;  it  lias 
not  all  its  Colour  and  Lullre  at  once  ;  but  comes  to 


it  by  Degrees.  At  firft  it  grows  whitifb,  and  a,  v 
proaches  to  Maturity,  becomes  red.  Hence  7  ,  ap' 

white  Rubles  others  half  white,  half  red,  and  other, m 
and  red,  called  Sapphire  Rubies.  lers 

When  a  Ruby  exceeds  20  Carats,  it  mav  be  rd’  1 
Carbuncle ,  the  Name  ol  an  imaginary  Stone  ,  j  a 
the  Ancients  and  Moderns  have  given  m  V  V  lereo1* 
Defcriptions.  0  niany 

They  have  fevcral  Manners  of  counterfeiting  R, 
bies  ;  and  have  carried  this  Imitation  to  that  L?  , 

that  the  molt  able  Lapidaries  are  fometimes 
feen.  0Ver' 

Furetiere  allures  us,  that  there  have  been  Ruy  ■ 
France  of  240  Carats.  Tavernier  tells  us,  he  faw  one  ? 
the  Indies  of  50  Carats,  which  he  had  a  Mind  to  h  ? 
bought.  Pie  adds,  that  the  King  of  France  has  fT* 
and  larger  Rubies  than  any  in  the  Pofleffion  nf  IT 
Great  Mogul.  "e 

There  are  but  two  Places  in  the  Eaft  where  tl 
Ruby  is  found  ;  the  Kingdom  of  Pegu ,  and  the  Ift 
Ceylon .  ■ — The  Mine  in  Pegu ,  where  it  is  found  ; 
greateft  Plenty  is  in  the  Mountain  Capelan,  n  pam 
Journey  from  Siren ,  the  Refidence  of  the*  Kina* 
that  Country.  The  fineft  Rubies  brought  lienee,  do°no 
exceed  three  or  four  Carats  5  the  King  refervino  °J\ 
the  larger  to  himfelf.  0  ’ 


s 

of 


In  Ceylon ,  the  Rubies  are  found  in  a  River,  which  de 
feends  from  die  Mountains  towards  the  Middle  of  the 
Hand  :  Some  few  are  alfo  found  in  the  Ground.  The 
Rubies  of  Ceylon  are  ulually  brighter  and  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  thole  of  Pegu  \  but  they  are  rare;  the  km 
of  Ceylon  prohibiting  his  People  to  gather  them  or 
tralHck  with  them. 

There  are  Rubies  alfo  found  in  Europe ,  particularly 
in  Ro hernia  and  Hungary  ;  efpecially  die  former,  wherein  is 
a  Mine  of  Flints  of  divers  Sizes,  which  upon  breaking 
are  fometimes  found  to  contain  Rubies  as  fine  and  hard 
as  any  of  the  eaftem  ones. 

The  Value  of  Rubies ,  from  one  Carat,  or  four  Grains, 
to  ten  Carats,  is  thus  given  us  in  die  DiPionaire  de  Com¬ 
merce,  from  a  good  Hand. 


A  Ruby  of  one  Carat,  is  worth 

- Of  two  Carats, 

Of  three  Carats, 

Of  four  Carats, 

Of  five  Carats, 

Of  fix  Carats, 

Of  feven  Carats, 

Of  eight  Carats, 

Of  nine  Carats, 

Of  ten  Carats, 
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The  Sapphire  is  tranfparcnt,  yet  exceedingly  hard, 
fo  as  fcarce  to  bear  being  engraven. 

Different  Colours  bears  different  Kinds  thereof;  the 
deepeft  Blues  being  eftcemed  Males,  and  the  whitdl  n> 
males.  The  Sapphires  of  Pegu  arc  the  moft  elftcma!. 
They  arc  found  in  the  fame  Mines  with  the  Rubies. 
There  are  fomc  alfo  brought  from  the  Kingdoms  of  CnlecA 
Cananor  and  Ceylon ;  from  which  laft  Place  wt  Ihould 
be  iurnifhed  with  Abundance,  if  the  King  of  the  Hand 
did  not  prohibit  all  Commerce  thereof  with  Foreigners. 

The  loft  Water  •Sapphires  ol  Bohemia  and  Silefui,  arc  of 
fome  Account,  tho’  lar  inferior  to  the  oriental  ones,  both 
in  the  Brightnefs  of  their  Blue,  and  the  Firmncls  ol  their 
Texture. 

Many  People  value  the  Sapphire  beyond  the  Rtd>)\ 
and  give  it  the  lecond  Place  among  precious  Stones, 
viz.  that  next  the  Diamond ;  others  give  that  Pl;lCC 
to  the  Ruby. 

Some  rank  the  Cat’s  Eye,  Oculus  Cali ,  in  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Sapphires.  This  is  a  Gem  remarkable  fora  fin* 
Divcrfiiy  of  Colours,  as  well  as  for  its  J  iurdiiels,  which 
bears  a  Poliih  equal  with  that  of  a  true  Sapphire. 

The  Topaz  is  tranfparcnt,  its  Colour  a  beautiful 
Yellow,  or  Gold  Colour :  It  is  very  hard,  and  takes  a 
fine  Polifh.  It  is  the  true  Chrylblite  of  the  Antients,  aid 
is  found  in  fevcral  Parts  ol"  the  Indies ,  in  Ethiopia ,  rh a* 
bin,  Peru ,  and  Bohemia. 

'Phe  oriental  Topazes  are  moft  efteemed;  their  Colon 

borders  on  the  Orange  :  Thole  of  Peru  are  loiter,  but 

.  0  their 
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,  •  Coiour  much  the  fame :  The  Yellow  of  thofe  of 
is  a  Jittie  blackiih  ;  they  are  the  fofteft  of  all, 
d  their  Polifh  the  coarfeft.  Thofe  of  Madagafcar  were 
an  much  Efteem,  but  are  now  held  good  for  little. 
m  ‘Tavernier  mentions  a  T opaz  in  the  Poffeffion  of  the 
Treat  Mogul,  weighing  157  Carats,  which  coft  20300/. 
ct  Kne-  and  Batins  de  Boot,  in  his  Treatife  of  precious 
Stones'3  affirms  to  have  feen  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Em- 
neror  kodolfbus,  whole  Phyfician  he  was,  a  Topaz  above 
foot  long,  and  fix  Inches  broad.  Probably  it  may 
be  feme  Marble,  a  little  tranfparent,  of  a  Topaz  Colour. 
The  fined  Topaz  I  have  ieen,  is  at  the  Abbey  of  St. 

Berlin,  at  St-  0mer- 

The  Topaz  is  cafiJy  counterfeited  ;  and  there  are  fifti- 
tious  ones,  which  to  the  Eye  do  not  come  behind  the  na- 

t  iral  ones. 

Some  fay  it  takes  its  Name  Topaz  from  an  Ifland  in 
the  Red  Sea,  of  the  fame  Name,  where  it  wasfirlt  found  by 
juba.  King  of  Mauritania  ;  but  it  was  known  to  the 
Hebrews  before,  as  it  appears  from  the  uSth  Pfalin. 

The  Emerald  is  a  very  green  and  tranfparent  Stone, 
j  tn  WnrHnefL  next  to  the  Ruhv. 
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third  Colour ,  or  Svrt,  are  valued  at  from  m  +  r  ? 

«£.  m  oT’ 

F-™raUs  ready  cut,  or  polifhM  and  not  cut  bcinn- 
S°od  Stone,  and  a  fine  Colour,  are  worth  S 


|  ne  liM  m*1*”  J  tD  uiiv*  U  C1IL  KJIUI JC5 

and  as  to  Hardnefs,  next  to  the  Ruby. 

PHny  reckons  twelve  Sorts  of  Emeralds  ;  and  denomi¬ 
nates  each  from  the  Provinces  or  Kingdoms,  where  he  fup- 
pofed  them  to  be  iound  ;  as  Scythian,  Batlrian,  Egyp - 
linn,  Perfian ,  &c.  but  the  modern  Naturalilts  and 
Jewellers,  only  know  of  two  Kinds,  viz.  Oriental  and 
Peruvian.  And  if  we  may  credit  Tavernier ,  in  his 
Treatife  of  colour’d  Stones,  found  in  the  Indies ,  in¬ 
ferred  in  the  fccond  Volume  of  his  Voyages,  thofe  two 
ihoiild  be  further  reduced  to  one,  viz.  the  Peruvian. 

In  effect,  he  maintains  that  there  is  not,  nor  ever  was 
any  Mine  of  Emeralds  in  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  and  that  all 
tiiat  are  there  found,  were  brought  from  Peru  by  the 
Way  of  the  South-Sea  ,  which  was  a  Method  of  Com¬ 
merce,  carried  on  by  the  Peruvians ,  before  the  Difco- 
very  of  America  by  the  Spaniards.  But  as  the  Point  of 
fiich  Commerce  is  not  fuificienrly  proved,  we  mutt  keep 
tj  the  ancient  Divifion. 

The  Oriental  Emerald  is  harder,  more  brilliant,  and 
tranfparent  than  the  Peruvian  ♦,  which  has  generally 
Clouds  found  in  it,  and  fparklcs  lefs.  Belidcs  that  there 
are  fuch  Quantities  brought  from  Peru ,  by  the  Way  of 
Carl  begem,  that  they  arc  much  funk  in  Value  and 
kq-tiracon.  They  talk  likewife  of  Emeralds  found  in 
h/77/f,  and  even  in  England  ;  but  they  are  very  inconfi- 
c.irable;  if  indeed  there  be  any  true  ones  at  ail. 

Some  Authors  hold  Emeralds  to  be  taken  out  of 
hon  Mines-,  and  Pomct  allures  us,  he  had  one  to  which 
tiie  h'on  Ore  was  ltd]  Ricking.  To  which  all  we  have 
to  Uy  is,  that  it  could  not  be  a  Peruvian,  by  Realon 
t. .ere  is  no  Iron  Mine  in  the  Country. 

Tie  Emerald  is  fuppoled  to  grow  more  and  more 
pu  ed  in  the  Mine  like  the  Ruby  ;  and  to  arrive  at 

w  by  How  Degrees,  as  the  Eruit  comes  to 

JVJ.uuiity  hy  Degrees.  It  is  a  common  Oj  >inion  that 

ic  murahl  grows,  in  the  Jalper  ;  and  it  is  certain  there 

ilIC-  ome  Jalpers  ib  perfectly  green,  that  many  have  ta¬ 
ken  them  lor  Emeralds. 

pit  the  proper  Matrix,  or  Marcafite  of  this  Stone, 

s  11  1C!}'C'  w^cJl  Tclcl  among  the  courier  precious 

1  S. hartl»  tranrP!‘rent,  halfOpakc,  anti  uiliuiiy 
‘-t  d  wuh  yellow,  green,  white,  blue,  tf,-. 

M.f,..;''1?1  111  Auihors  o|  levcral  Emeralds  of  incredible 
-  //!  r C  de  Toledo  tells  us,  that  when  the 

dthePlii?°!C  C  Kl'  l  own’  ^inS  Larik  had  lor  his  Share 
itS  wS‘\a  1  ablc  365  hoot  long,  and  all  of  a 

tin,  iN,.  u ..  1  1C  ni;!,ntains  to  an  Emerald.  After 

been  W1  L  ,l0C  womlcr.  at  that  pretended  to 
li.ur CuhiK  M  ^  '(beopbraJlHs,  in  a  Temple  in  Egypt, 

Jill  0! '  hiwffi  f,H  tjirirc  broad;  nor  even  at  an  Obe- 

ln  the  !|)rty  ,(,)ot  credere  fas  eft . 

and  armnn  Kn: *  CmWt'nr'>  }l  very  cu- 

«nt  Kinds  of  P-r  •  ,n)aLC  of  t,u-  Valuc  o[  lhc  d  Me¬ 
nu  hrdifnl ,.,1; ,/i  i‘V'r”  LWirnlds  ;  which  the  Reader  will 

Thr  i‘.l!  ,  10  ,J,ul  iranfmbM  here. 

/ 


Thofe  weighing  one  Carat,  or  lour 
Crains, 

Of  two  Carats, 

Of  three  Carats, 

Of  four  Carats, 

-  Of  five  Carats, 

Of  fix  Carats, 

-  Of  feven  Carats, 

Of  eight  Carats, 

Of  nine  Carats, 

-  Of  ten  Carats, 
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Hyacinth  is  thus  called  from  its  RefemhJanr/e.  r 
tie  purple  Flower,  named  Hyacinth,  or  the  Violet 

rather  than  the  modern  Hyacinth,  is :  uS/v  nf  ’ 

>'fIlow>  approaching  a  Flame  Colour  or 
the  deepeft  Amber.  1  he  antient  Teems  to  have  been  a 

different  Stone  of  a  purple  Colour,  tending  to  blue 

.  | llC1^  e  four  Sorts  of  Hyacinths  ;  thofe  intermixed 
with  a  Vermilion  Colour  ;  thofe  of  a  Saffrnn  n  i 

thofe  of  an  Amber  Colour;  and  iaflrly  thofe  of  a  white 
intermixed  with  a  flight  red.  C  ’ 

Hynanths,  again,  are  diftinguifhed  into  Oriental  and 
O  adental.  The  Oriental  comes  from  Calicut  and 

J,'  ,T1S  0cc,dmtal  are  found  in  Bohemia  and  Par- 
tu^al,  which  are  a  Degree  foftcr.  r 

'f'C  Stone  graves  or  cuts  fine,  and  would  be  more 

cf  f°r  SeV  V'  blIt  thac  the  Graving  frequently 
colts  more  than  the  Stone.  qucntiy 

Amethyst  is  a  precious  Stone  of  a  Violet  Colour 
bordering  on  Purple.  colour, 

T  here  are  divers  Sorts  of  Anethyfts ;  the  Oriental 
which  is  the  hardeft,  the  fcarceit,  and  mod  valuable 
is  of  a  Dove  Colour  ;  the  German  which  is  of  a  Violet 

Pan fyU  5  3nd  t  le  S*an  fi  whldl  has  Colour  of  a 

There  are  fome  Oriental,  alfo,  of  a  purple  Colour 

and  others  white,  and  like  the  Diamond.  There  are 

alfo  beautiful  ones  in  the  Pyreneans,  and  in  the  Moun- 
tains  of  Auvergne. 

Hmetbyfis  are  dug  in  a  Hill  named  St.  Sigmimnt,  two 

Leagues  from  Viti  m  Catalonia.  They  find  the  Stones 

by  following  a  Vein  of  reddifh  or  black  Earth  or  a 

Van  in  the  Rock  fo  colour’d  :  They  arc  all  hexangu. 
Jai,  and  pointed  like  cryltal.  “ 

There  are  three  Sorts  ;  the  bell  arc  the  deepefi  Violet 
others  are  a  I  mo  It  quite  white;  and  fome  few  tinftured  of 
yellow  Sometimes  there  is  a  great  Number  flicking  to-e- 
dicr,  like  the  EriJlolS tones;  but  thefe  are  never  good  • 
The  belt  arc  found  loofe  in  the  Chinks  of  the  Rock’ 
m  a  iat,  rcddifli  or  yellowifli  Earth.  They  rake 
out  this  Earth  with  Jong  narrow  Knives  which  enter 
the  Chinks,  and  then  crumble  it  with  their  Finders  to  feel 

lor  the  Stones.  ° 

The  Ametbyfi  is  not  extremely  hard,  but  may  be  cut 

with  a  leaden  Wheel,  fmeared  with  Emery  moiftened  in 

Water.  It  is  poliflied  on  a  Pewter  Wheel  with  Tri- 

poly  ;  it  is  cafily  engraven  on,  either  in  Creux  or 
Relievo. 

The  Beryl,  is  a  tranfparent  Stone  or  Gem,  brought 

from  India  of  a  light  or  pale  green  Colour,  infomueh 

iliac  fome  have  reprclcnced  it  as  of  two  Colours,  the  one 
green,  the  other  pule 

n  '  1  tv  «  .•  1  . 


Tile  fr  I  Lianimo  u  iieiv. 

/■>«,  Sort  <>l  r(,ueh  KwralJs,  called 

•In- Mink  wfefvl|"6  aiy  wortl1  27  Shillings  Sterling, 

Hi  hr  Mari-  ’  r™' ,  T  10  Linii-Moiillons,  HI.  Ster- 
hai  1 . ."V  Good  Monllons,  which  are  only  little 

[  nlniii-  l  ....  ...»  -  * 
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The  Beryl  of  the  Anticnts  is  the  fame  with  what  in 
utter  I  lines,  has  been  denominated  yhua  Marina ,  bv 


•  .  .  Si 

renfon  of  its  Azure  or  Sea-green  Colour. 

The  Beryl  differs  from  the  Chryfoheril,  which  is  fume- 

,W  ,  . .  ivjormons,  winch  are  onlv  linl,  fCV  /  a1^’  paitakc.s mcaroof  the  yellow,  and  from  the 

/■  ’i  C  "l  (“h:  Colour  from  i  /  r  V  !  L  Chiyfoprufm,  which  partakes  more  of  the  Green 

'  l,aUh  larger  than  Mot  lloi/s  ’  and  ‘ca'llM  T'  f  a  SMW  Au!Uovs  tillc<;  thc  'or  the  Diamond  of  the 

Vo...  1J.  J,uUlon-’  ,llK‘  w««l  »f  the  Anticnts ;  tins  is  certain,  die  ablell  modern  Jewellers 

A  A  have 
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fometimes  miftakcn  the  one  for  die  ocher. 

The  Beryl  is  fometimes  found  in  Pieces  large  enough 
to  form  fine  Vafes.  It  is  laid  there  are  many  of  them  in 
Cambay  a,  Martaban ,  Pegu^  and  Ceylon. 

The  Cornelian,  is  a  precious  Stone  ordinarily  red, 
bordering  on  Orange,  called  alfo  Sardius ,  or  the  Sardian 
Stone.  It  is  but  little  tranfparent,  cuts  eafily-,  and  we 
find  moll:  of  the  fine  Gravings  of  Antiquity,  whether  in 
Relievo  or  indented,  are  on  this  Stone.  It  bears  the 
Fire  admirably. 

The  fineft  Cornelians  are  thofe  brought  from  near 
Babylon ,  the  next  are  thofe  of  Sardinia,  the  laft  thole  of 
the  Rhine ,  Bohemia ,  and  Silefia.  To  give  thefe  Stones 
the  greater  Luftre,  in  fetting  them  they  lay  a  Piece  of 
Silver  Leaf  underneath. 

The  principal  Ufe  made  of  Cornelians  is  in  Seals,  by 
reafon  they  grave  well,  and  take  a  fine  Polifh. 

•Granate,  popularly  called  Garnate ,  is  a  precious 
Stone  of  a  high  red  Colour,  thus  called  from  the  Re- 
femblance  it  bears  of  the  Kernel  of  a  Pomegranate. 

Granates  arc  cither  oriental  or  occidental ;  the  firfl  are 
brought  from  divers  Parts  of  the  Eaft- Indies,  the  fecond 
from  Spain ,  Silefia ,  and  Bohemia. 

Thofe  from  the  Eafi  are  dillinguifhed  by  their  Colour 
into  three  Kinds  ;  the  firft  of  a  deep  brownifh  Red, 
like  black  clotted  Blood  j  of  which  Kind  there  are  fome 
as  big  as  an  Lien’s  Egg.  The  fecond  are  nearly  of  the 
Colour  of  a  a  Hyacinth,  with  which  it  were  caly  to  con¬ 
found  them,  but  for  their  fuperior  Rednefs.  The  laft, 
having  a  Mixture  of  a  Violet  with  their  Red,  are  called 
by  the  Italians ,  Rubin  i  della  roc  ha. 

The  occidental  Granates  are  of  divers  Reds,  according 
to  the  Places  they  are  found  in.  Thofe  of  Spain  imitate 
the  Colour  of  the  Kernels  of  a  Pomegranate  :  Thofe  of 
Bohemia  have  a  golden  Caft  with  their  Red,  glittering 
like  a  live  Coal :  Thofe  of  Silefia  are  the  darkeft  of  all, 
and  leldom  thoroughly  tranfparent. 

Of  the  occidental  Granates  thofe  of  Bohemia  are  the 
mod  valued  :  Some  even  give  them  the  Preference  to 
the  oriental  Kind.  They  are  found  near  Prague  \  not  in 
any  particular  Mines,  but  are  picked  up  by  the  Pcafants 
in  the  Fields  from  among  the  Sands  and  Pebbles. 

The  Ac  at,  is  a  precious  Stone,  partly  tranfparent, 
and  partly  opake,  ufually  diverfified  with  a  Variety  of 
Colours,  Veins,  Spots,  &c.  fometimes  exhibiting  Fi¬ 
gures,  or  Appearances  of  natural  Objects. 

There  are  various  Kinds  of  /Igats  ;  which  according 
to  their  different  Colours,  Degrees  of  Tran fparency,  &c, 
have  different  Names.  The  Principal  may  be  reduced 
to  thefe  four,  viz.  the  Onyx,  Calccdony ,  the  Black,  and 
the  German  A  gats. 

T \vz  Agat  has  ordinarily  a  reddifh  Teint,  but  is  finely 
variegated  with  Spots  and  Stains,  many  of  which  feem 
very  naturally  to  reprefenc  Woods,  Rivers,  Trees,  Ani¬ 
mals,  Fruits,  Flowers,  &c.  Dc  Bool  mentions  one  of 
the  Size  of  a  Nail,  wherein  a  Bifhop  with  his  Mitre  was 
very  well  rep  re  fen  ted  :  Turning  it  a  little,  a  Man  and  a 
"Woman’s  Head  were  fecn  in  his  Place.  One  Gautier  a 
Benedict ine  Monk  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Panne  in 
France ,  whom  Stimulus  Cam  is  fpurred  on  to  change 
litre  his  Religion  for  a  Petticoat,  tells  me,  that  they  have 
an  Agat  at  their  Abby  of  Mon  tier- Ramey,  on  which 
Mary  Magdalen  in  the  Pofturc  of  a  Penitent,  with  a 
Death’s  I  lead  in  her  Hand ,  is  extremely  well  re- 
pre  fen  ted. 

The  Sardians,  and  Sardonyx  /Igats  arc  very  valuable  •, 
the  latter  is  o|  a  Sanguine  Colour,  and  is  divided  into 
Zone-;,  which  feem  to  have  been  painted  by  Art.  Pliny, 

Strain.,  and  Ciiero  lay,  that  PolynatF  s  Ring  was  a 

Sard'.  ..  ■  .7. 

* 

■Auiiiors  alfo  fpcak  of  Roman  Agats,  Egyptian  Agats, 
Onyx  and  Sardonyx  Agat1',  &V.  The  Antienrs  mention  a 
red  Fgat,  fpoued  with  Points  of  Gold,  found  in  Candia, 
and  called  Sen  red,  as  being  a  Prcfcrvativc  again!!:  the 
Poifon  ol  Vipers  Scorpions,  and  Spiders.  Pliny  has  a 
whole  Chapter  ol  the  Virtues  of  /Igats. 

/Igats  have  always  been  elleemed  lor  Seals,  as  being  a 
Stone  i  liar  no  Wax  will  flick  to. 

M.  du  Fay  a  Frenchman,  has  given  the  Art  of  (lain in g 
/Igats  with  divers  beautiful  Colours.  TIu*  Figures  and 
Ramifications  of  /Igats,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  may 
be  dj  fch  argot  l  with  /Jqtia  fort  is. 


The  Onyx,  «  a  Kind  of  precious  Stone,  accounts 

in  which  is  a  Plate  of  a  bluifh  Whit-  and  fod  C°  0l,r> 

Red  the  fevcral  Colours  appearing  i  diftinft  ^  °f 
on  by  A  rt.  **  Ir  laid 


There  arc  fome  brought  from  Arabia  mixed  •  , 
brownifh  Hue ;  which  after  takina  off  on-  T  i  l,th 


no- 


Hg 


g  on 


n  i  i  n§  One  Lav  or7r, 

Ihews  another  underneath  of  a  different  Colour  m  ’ 

they  take  the  Name  Mempbitis,  or  Camebuic,  a  d  nce 
thcr  Stone.  u* 

White  Zones  or  Girdles  are  effentia!  to  an  (W 

I  he  Sardonyx ,  is  a  Kind  of  precious  Stone  ni/,i  • 
partly  of  the  Sardian,  and  partly  of  the  Onyx  1  ‘  ‘ 

It  is  fcmi-tranfparent ,  and  midrib  bordering 
White,  fomewhae  like  the  Nail  of  the  Hand  •  Tn°r 
the  Red  inclines  to  a  Yellow.  It  is  brought  LmT 
EaU- Indus,  Arab, a,  and  Bohemia  ;  it  was  and  i' 
much  ufed  for  fine  Veffels.  ancientlI 

The  T « co is  or  Turcois,  is  a  precious  Stone  of 
a  blue  Colour,  ordinarily  opake,  but  fometimes  a  !  i 
tranfparent.  lC!e 

There  are  Turcoifes  both  oriental  and  occidental  nf 
the  new  Rock  and  the  old  The  oriental  partakes  mot 
of  the  blue  T m ft u re  than  the  Green,  and  the  Occident, 
more  of  the  Green  than  the  Blue.  Thofe  of  the  o', I 
Rock  are  a  deep  Blue,  and  thofe  of  the  new  Rock  more 
whitifh,  and  do  not  keep  their  Colour. 

The  oriental  Ones  come  from  Perjia ,  the  Indies,  and 
fome  Parts  of  Turky  \  and  fome  even  fuppofe  that  it  is 
hence  they  derive  their  modern  Name  Turcois.  The 
Occidental  are  found  in  various  Parts  of  Europe  parti* 
Germany ,  Bohemia ,  Silefia,  Spain,  and  France.  ’ 

Turcoifes  all  grow  of  a  round  or  oval  Figure ;  they 
cut  eafily,  and  befides  Seals,  which  are  frequently  en¬ 
graved  on  them,  fome  are  formed  into  Crucifixes,  or 
other  Figures  near  two  Inches  high  though  de  Boot 

miftakenly  affirms,  that  none  have  been  known  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  Bignefs  of  a  Walnut. 

The  Turcois  is  eafily  counterfeited,  and  that  fo  per¬ 
fectly  that  it  is  impoffible  to  difeover  the  Deceit,  with¬ 
out  taking  it  out  of  the  Collet. 

The  Turcois,  M.  Reaumur  obferves,  is  one  of  the 
fofteft  ol  precious  Stones,  its  Hard  nets  fcarcc  exceeding 
that  of  a  ChryftaJ,  or  a  tranfparent  Pebble  •,  though 
fome  are  much  harder  than  others  ;  and  (till  the  harder, 
caster  is  paribus,  the  more  valuable,  by  reafon  of  the 
Vivacity  of  the  Polifh,  which  is  always  proportionable 
to  the  Hardnefs. 

Rofnel  a  Jeweller,  and  the  Author  of  a  fcarcc  Treat ife, 
called  Mercurc  Indian ,  eftimating  the  fcveral  precious 
Stones,  fets  a  hard  Turcois,  whofc  Blue  is  neithn  hard 
nor  deep,  on  the  Foot  of  the  moft  perfeft  Emeralds,  that 
is  on  a  level  with  a  Diamond.  Thofe  with  any  Delict 
he  only  values  a  French  Crown  the  Carat. 

Tavernier  allures  us,  that  there  arc  but  two  Mines  of 
Turcois  known  in  all  the  Earth,  and  they  arc  both  in 
Perfta  ;  the  one  called  the  Old  Rock,  near  a  Town  called 
Nccabonrg ,  three  Days  Journey  to  the  North-Fall  ot 
Mcchcd  \  the  other  called  the  New  Rock,  is  live  Days 
Journey.  The  latter,  he  adds,  arc  but  little  valued ; 
and  the  King  of  Perfta  has  for  many  Years  prohibited 
the  digging  in  the  former  for  any  but  hinilelf.  M.  Rtf* 
mnr  takes  the  old  Rock  to  be  now  cxhauiled  ;  in  cflttf, 
the  common  Divifion  of  Turcoifes  into  the  old  Rod  or 
oriental,  and  new  Rock  or  occidental,  is  very  arbitrary 
and  precarious.  All  the  heft  and  moll  perfect,  pwv 
where  they  will,  in  India  or  Europe,  are  reckoned  among 

the  former,  and  the  reft  among  the  latter. 

Near  Si  mere,  in  the  lower  Languedoc  in  France,  are 
fcveral  conliderable  Mines  of  Turcoifes  ;  but  i  ne  b|U(- 
Colour  admired  in  the  Turcois  is  not  natural  to  tad- 

-a  »  1  1  ■  l  •  / — I  I  I  •  tl  'T'1 


Rocks  v  the  prevailing  Colour  being  fometimes 
and  fometimes  much  like  that  ol  Tripoly  ol 
Other  precious  Stones  are  dug  out  ol  the  Mine  win* 
their  Colour,  to  the  Force  hereof  nothing  can  bcadiLt 
though  it  may  frequently  be  diminilhed,  as  we  lec  I' 
bring  down  the  too  deep  Colour  ol  the  Saphirc,  an> 
quite  takeaway  that  of  a  deep  Saphire.  Thefe  Ittcco-la 
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on  the  contrary,  are  naturally  whitifh  oi  ydlouiln,  «  x 
Colour  as  common  as  that  of  a  Free-Stone  •,  and  by  up 
pofing  them  for  fome  Time  to  the  Action  of  the  lll» 
they  allium*  a  blue  Colour. 


L  A  W, 


r  ;ve  them  that  Colour,  they  dry  them  awhile  in 
,  °  £jien  heat  them  gradually  in  a  Furnace  made 

Jw  a  particular  Manner  If  they  be  heated  too  haftily; 
■  «„miditv  between  the  Lamince  of  the  Stone,  want- 
fhe  £L oe  J evaporate  all,  will  feparate  into  Scales  or 
Some  of  the  Stones  require  a  greater  Degree 
f  Heat  to  bring  them  to  their  Colour,  than  others  •, 
°  ,f  ’n  in  large  Pieces,  feveral  Parts,  ordinarily,  re- 
an.  i>veral  Degrees  of  Heat. 

^UQn  ^  Account  a  World  of  Care  is  to  be  taken  in 

the  heating  them  5  for  the  Fire,  which  gives  them  their 
/L  bv  Degrees,  if  they  be  esepdfed  beyond  a  certain 
Decree,  takes  it  away  again. 

The  great  Defeft  of  all  Turcoifes  is,  that  in  Time 


$ 


Vf 


Egypt,  Bohemia  and  Hilary,  pro-lube ‘it  ;  whence  it  is 
diftinguilhed  into  two  Kinds,  'Oriental  and  Occidental- 
they  pol.fli  it  with  Tripoly.  Pliny  and  Solimts' mention! 

Colours^  *  ca  eci  Ex^wtalithiis^  which  had  lixcy 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions ,  M.  Colcfirejfe  t-iVes 
us  an  Account  of  the  Manner  of  counterfeitihg  » 
as  prachfed  at  Haerlem.  He  fays  the  Counterfeit  is  very 
lively,  and  thinks  it  only  performed  by  the  Degrees  of 
Heat,  which  produce  the  Colours.  When  the  Compofi- 
tion  is  melted  they  take  out  feme  on  the  Point  of  an 
Iron  Rod,  which  being  cooled,  either  in  the  Air  or 

225  "  i>c“  •  b™S  P»  »» >l« 
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I'Jie  great  ;■ - *  m.o  Mouth  of  the  Furnace  on  the  famr-*  Pori  -t 

they  lo'fe  their  blue  Colour,  and  become  green,  and  then  turned  by  the  Hand  for  a  fmall  Space  has V  D  i  p" 

5e  to  be  of  any  Value,  f  dies  fo  varioudy  pofited  mSrPamofrief 

The  Opal  is  a  precious  Stone  of  various  Colours,  Piece,  that  the  Light  falling  on  them  L  ■  •  faTe 

changeable  according  to  the  different  Pof.tion  of  the  modified  thereby,  reprefents  the  revcrarColoursSfeIn'inOUr?y 
In  it  are  feen  the  red  of  the  Ruby,  the  Purple  of  the  and  reflored,  according  to  the  var io us  Mori  deftr0/ed 

f  <1  .  L  *  /v**o on  A r  f  n/a  H  rvi rx*+c\  1/1  _  J 1 1  _  “13  -  1  «  T  T  ^  V  til  1U  V IS  iVlO  tlOHS  D  f  1  f"C 

Particles*  by  Hear.  m 


in  it  1^**  —  —  —  — j  *  v/i  uig 

Amethyft,  the  green  of  the  Emerald *  befides  yellow, 

blue,  and  fometimes  black  and  white.  When  the  Stone 
is  broke,  moft  of  thefe  Colours  difappear  ;  which  Ihews 
that  they  arife  by  Reflection  from  one  or  two  princi¬ 
pal  ones. 

Its  Form  is  always  either  round,  or  oval  j  its  prevail¬ 
ing  Colour  white.  Its  Diverfity  of  Colours  makes  it 
almoft  of  equal  Value  with  a  Sapphire  or  Ruby. 

Tavernier  fays,  that  there  are  Mines  of  Opal  in  Turfy. 
Other  Authors,  antient  and  modern,  fay,  Cyprus,  Arabia , 


NT\.  Thatkthe  Art  of  cutting  precious  Stones  Is  very 
antient;  but,  hke  other  Arts,  its  Original  was  very 

imperfcft :  The  French  have  fuccccded  in  it  the  belL 
and  the  Lapidaries  of  Paris,  who  have  been  a  Cor¬ 
poration  fince  the  Year  1290,  have  carried  it,  efl 
ciallyaittmg  Diamonds  called  Brilliants,  to  its  itmoft 


law. 


LAW,  confldercd  with  refpeft  to  itfelf,  is  com¬ 
monly  defined  the  Rule,  or  Regulation  of  the 
human  Ads,  whereby  we  are  directed  to  do  what  is 
right,  and  omit  what  is  wrong:  Which  with  refped- 
to  the  Legiflator,  can  alfo  be  defined  a  right  Reafon  of 
commanding,  and  forbidding,  according  to  Tally,  lib.  i. 
de  legib.  or  a  rational  Rule,  commanding  what’s  honeft* 
and  forbidding  the  contrary.  For  the  Precepts  of  the 
Law  are  of  two  Sorts  *  the  one  which  commands  Good, 
and  arc  called  Pofttive  or  Affirmative ,  as  Thou  Jhalt  love 

Godj  and  the  other  forbidding  Evil,  called  Negative , 
as  non  fialt  not  kill.  * 

Ato,  That  the  Etymology  of  Law  is  either  from  Le- 
genda,  Reading  or  from  Eligendo,  Choofing ;  or 
trom  I»M”A  Tying,  Obligating.  —  It  may  be  de- 

„.cc(i .;from  Legendo,  Reading  ;  for  though  it  is  not 
clfential  to  the  Law  that  it  fhould  be  writcen,  accord- 

ing  to  s  Inftitutions,  c.  25.  q.  2.  and  to  Art- 

ft*'*,**  c-9-  where  he  exprefles  himfeif 
^°.rds  i  Wither  the  Laws  le  written,  or  not 

Ztlhhll  A'eS  ”°-  fcem  10  matter  much  *•  Thc  Law, 

even-  Rmt ndmg’  15  m°ft  commonly  written,  that 
eve  y  Body  may  read  in  it  what  he  is  to  do,  or  to 

fine-'  iJWr  alf°.be  derivcd  from  Eligendo,  Chu- 
Tom  of  ?  fe  LaW  !'kc  a  ccrrain  chofcn  Rule,  or 

its  Obfcrv°a!8"’g  1  becaufc  lt  obliSra  the  Subjcfts  to 


.  AI1  Lnwy , is  either  Plural,  or  pofttive.  — The  natural 

lSnd“S  J  and  the  ***"  ^  AIbSES 

r.  The '.natural  Law  is  confidered  either  in  God  or  in  us; 
Ih  God  it  is  called  eternal  Law  or  eternal  Order.  In  us 
it  is  either  called  right  Reafon  or  natural  Light ;  or  re¬ 
tains  limply  the  Name  of  natural  Law  or  Order 

The pof  the  Law,  is  that  eftablifhed  by  the  Free-Will 
of  a  Legiflator  ;  and  the  different  Alterations  or  Changes 
thereof,  are  called  by  different  Names  by  the  Roman 
Junfconfultes.  For  among  them  the  Law  is  defined 
lex  rogatur  when  it  is  made,  becaufe  there  was  no  l  aw 
made  unlefs  afleed  by  the  People.  It  is  abrogated  abrt 

when  Additions  were  made  thereunto  ;  a  J  abri  at  ei 
abrogatur  when  fame  Changes  were  made  in  it.  S  ’ 

•  J’e  PfHyc  Lawn  either  divine  or  human  ;  the  firlt 
is  from  God,  and  the  latter  from  Men. 

The  divine  Law  is  contained  in  thc  Old  and  New 
Teflament ;  whence  it  is  either  antient  or  new. 

1  1  ‘  Law'  is  tflat  g'w-n  to  the  Hebrew; 

by  the  Mimftry  of  Mofis,  of  as  the  A  pof  He  express 

of  TMednatoL  ‘9'  ^  h  A"gds  i)l  the  H“»d 

The  new  Law  is  called  the  Law  of  the  Go  foci  or  of 

the  New  Teflament,  is  that  brought  to  all  Men  by  Chrifl 
Author  of  the  New  Tcjlament .  * 

The  human  Law  is  that  made  and  cftablilhcd  by 
Men  ;  and  this  is  either  ccclrftajlical  or  civil  Y 

The  ecclcftajlical  Law,  before  the  Reformation  lw 

Luther  and  Calvin,  confided,  and  confifts  Rill  among 

the  Catholicks,  in  the  Canons  of  thc  general  Councils^ 

t  ie  Sentiments  o  the  Fathers,  and  the  Conftitution  of 
the  Popes,  called  decretal. 

The  Civil  Law  conf.fls  in  the  Conflitutions  of  a  Re- 
pubhek,  or  in  the  Ldidls  of  Emperors,  and  Kintrs  in 
the  Decifioiis  of  a  Senate,  or  o \  the  Ttl 
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fftiP:"  1a'"'  ln  general,  is  called  l.y  five  clif. 

CmfindienP  ^  Precept,  Command,  Statute, 

ELb'f",pl'b'  bccl"re  -■  etoblilhes  Jndicc 

r«y*  i»,  ‘is m  *» "  •" " l> 

b““,lfe  A'"A  .  f  ,  M..„ . . . 

b«-  '•  °”S'«  <o  command  also  peo3 

J; -J Sjain* “ rV” riim m' *-  ‘”™ s "Vir*, „ „ . 

"•  If  “*-«  M.  «  .ha.  is  ail  moral  ted4i,“; 
MV'  1  ,lul'Uh  M  ^  Right,  Is  alfo  taken  for  the  Art  itfeli; 

ar 
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LAW. 


or  Science  of  the  Law.  And  in  that  Scnfe  is  defined  by 
Celftis ,  lib.  i.  ff.  rit.  i.  leg.  i.  I  he  Art  of  the  Good 
and  fuff. 

Therefore  Right  taken  for  the  Matter  fubjeft  to  Law , 
is  divided  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Law  itfelf,  viz. 
different  is  the  natural  Right ,  which  Nature  iias  taught 
us,  and  which  is  immutable  ;  different  is  the  Right  of 
Nations,  which  is  religioufly  obferved,  at  Jeaft  among 
the  beft  civilized  Nations  ;  different  is  the  pofitive  Right, 
and  this  is  either  divine  or  human,  which  is,  befidcs, 
either  Lcclefiaftical  or  Civil. 

It  may  be  afked  in  this  Place,  if  Promulgation ,  or 
publick  Notice,  be  effential  to  a  Law  ? 

Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Negative ,  with  Regard  to  the 
natural  Law ,  and  in  the  Affirmative ,  with  Regard  to  the 
pofitive  Law. 

That  the  statural  Law  wants  no  Promidgation ,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  its  very  Name,  for  it  is  called  statural,  for 
no  other  Reafon,  than  it  is  naturally  known  to  us, 
God  having  imprinted  it  on  the  Mind  of  all  Men,  with 
out  Exception. 

But  the  pofi live  Law  wants  Promulgation,  fince  it  can¬ 
not  be  otherwife  known  to  us,  but  by  a  publick  Notice, 
whereby  the  Will  of  the  Legiflator  is  made  known  to 
thofe  who  are  to  obferve  that  Law  •,  for  the  Precept  of 
the  Law  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Intimation,  or  publick 
Notice  given  by  a  Superior  to  an  Inferior,  that  he  may 
adt  accordingly. 

Having  thus  fpoke  of  Law  in  general,  I  mud  enter 
into  a  more  particular  Detail  of  the  different  Divifions 
and  Sub-Divifions  thereof,  beginning  by  the  Eternal 
Law. 

Every  Body  agrees,  that  the  Eternal  Law  is  the  Source 
of  all  others,  and  the  firlt  Rule  of  all  our  Adtions.  P'or 
it  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  Eternal  Order,  or  the  immutable 
Decree  of  the  fupreme  Wifdom,  wherein  is  contain’d  all 
that’s  to  be  done  or  avoided  *  For  the  Eternal  Law,  fays 
St.  Aug ufi in,  lib.  22.  cont.Faufi.  c.  2  7.  is  the  divine  Rea¬ 
fon,  or  God's  Will  commanding  to  preferve  the  natural  Or¬ 
der ,  and  forbidding  to  dijlurb  it.  That  natural  Order, 
mentioned  in  this  Place  by  St.  Auguftin,  is  that,  fays  lie 
himfelf,  lib.  2.  de  or  din.  c.  10.  whereby  all  things  are 
done ,  which  God  has  eftablifhed.  Therefore  the  Eternal 
Law  is  an  immutable  Reafon,  to  which  all  that  is  done 
rightly  and  juftly  is  agreeable,  and  all  that  is  done  wrong 
dilagrceable. 

If  it  be  afked  here,  if  the  Eternal  Law  be  different  from 
Providence  ?  HI  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative.  1.  Bccaufc 
Providence  relates  only  to  particular  Things  in  an  Indi¬ 
vidual,  fince  other  is  the  Providence  with  Regard  to 
Peter,  and  other  that  with  Regard  to  Paul.  Bu tLaw 
regards  a  Commonality  ;  for  there  is  no  Law  made  for 
every  particular  Individual.  2.  Becaufe  Law  includes  a 
Will  of  obliging,  and  Providence,  not. 

The  natural  Lazv,  which  is  alfo  called  right  Reafon , 
natural  Light,  and  natural  Order ,  is  the  Eternal  Lazv  it¬ 
felf,  or  a  certain  Participation  ol  the  Eternal  Law ,  in  a 
rational  Being,  whereby  he  is  made  capable  to  diflinguifii 
between  Good  and  Evil. 

# 

Note,  That  the  natural  Law  is  not  taken  by  the  Juris- 
confides  in  the  fame  Manner  the  Theologians  take  it. 
For  the  Juris-confults,  or  Lawyers,  call  natural  Lazv, 
that  which  Nature  has  taught  all  Kinds  of  Animals 
without  Diflindl'inn,  Rich  as  their  Confcwntion,  Pro¬ 
creation,  the  Education  of  Children,  6?r.  But  the 
Theologians  call  natural  Lazv,  that  which  God  has 
imprinted  on  Man’s  Mind. 

'1’hat  this  natural  Law  is  imprinted  in  our  Minds,  is 
evident  from  that  every  Body  imclerilaiuls  what  is  good, 
and  what  is  had. 

This  was  the  Sentiment  of  the  moll  eminent  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  and  ol  the  grearefl  Philofophers. 

Among  the  Far  her1,  Sr.  Auguftin,  lib.  2.  confeffi.  c.  4. 

J 'peaks  thus,  7 by  Lazv,  O  Lord,  is  written  in  the  Hearts 
of  Men,  • which  Iniquity  has  not,  and  never  zvill  blot  out. 

The  primary  Precepts  of  the  natural  Lazv,  or  rather 
the  whole  Foundation  thereof,  is  to  love  God  above  all 
'Things,  and  our  Neighbours  for  his  Sake  ;  becaufe  the  E- 
ternal  Order  has  prcleribed,  firfl,  that  we  fhowltl  love  God 
above  all  'idlings,  and  our  Neighbours  for  his  Sake  5  the 


Truth  hereof  will  foon  be  difeover’d  if 

that  we  have  all  been  created  bvan’nm  Wl  refiedt, 

and  therefore  Order  requires  niPotQnt  Gocp 


avour? 


c 
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1.  That  we  fhould  Jove  God  above  all  Thin 

exprefs  continually  our  Gratitude  for  the  ma  ‘ f’  and 
we  receive  daily  from  him.  y 

2.  If  we  love  God  as  we  ought,  beeaufe  Order  r 
quires  it  ;  we  mull,  l.kew.fe,  love  Men,  who  have  I 
fame  Origin  with  us,  have  been  formed  by  Z  L 

Creator  and  tor  the  fame  End,  and  enriched  by  him 
the  fame  natural  Gifts.  y  m  Vltli 

It  may  be  .Iked  in  this  Place,  If  the  natural  Lav  L 

equally  known,  and  approved  by  all  as  right  and  juft  ?  ‘ 

Note,  That  before  I  anfwer  this  Queflion,  we  m„a  u 
ferve,  1.  That  by  the  Name  of  Principle  h  it* 
ilood  that  whereby  fomething  is  done,  or  knot* 
whence  it  appears,  that  there  are  two  Principles  ,  * 
one  of  the  Tiling,  and  another  of  Cognition  ’ 

2  That  there  is  a  firft  Principle  of  Cognition,  be 

caufe  as  in  the  Motion,  there  is  the  firfl  immnJ 

Mover-,  likewife  with  Regard  to  Reafon  (which  i 

certain  Motion)  it  is  neceffary  to  cflablifh  a  Princit/ 

known  by  itfelf,  by  Reafon  whereof  all  Thine*  f 

known.  G  a,e 

3-  That  the  firff  Principle,  known  by  itfelf  jn 
fpeculative  Reafon,  is  this,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  fen 
thing  to  be  and  not  be,  together ,  and  at  the  fame  Tim 
And  in  a  practical,  this.  Good  is  to  be  embraced  In 

Evil  avoided.  ’ 

4.  That  from  the  firfl:  and  genera]  practical  Princi- 
pic,  arc  derived  all  the  other  Precepts  of  the  rnnnl 

Lazv,  v.  g.  that  we  muff  love  God,  injure  no 
Body,  &c. 

5.  That  fome  of  the  Precepts  of  die  natural  Lazv, 
are  more  univerfal  and  known  rhan  others,  the  more 
they  come  near  the  firfl:  Principle,  and  are  Ids  known 
the  more  they  recede  from  it;  as  it  appears  from  the 
Scheme  of  the  Precepts  deduced  from  the  firfl,  and 
are  drawn  from  one  another  as  Conclufions,  as  in  the 
following  Series  of  the  Scheme. 

Evil  muff  be  avoided. 

Injury  is  to  be  offer'd  to  no  Body. 

No  Thieving. 

No  giving  to  Ufury. 

6.  That  there  are  two  Sorts  of  Ignorance,  one  vin¬ 
cible,  and  the  other  invincible.  Thefe  pre-obferv’d, 

I  anfwer,  1.  That  the  firfl  Principle,  and  other  uni¬ 
verfal  Precepts,  known  by  thcmfelves  of  the  natural 
Law,  cannot  be  unknown  of  an  invincible  Ignorance. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  the  Precepts  of  the  natural  Law, 
deduced  with  a  great  Difficulty,  and  by  an  tmevident 
Confequcnce,  from  the  Precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  can 
be  fometimes  unknown  to  feveral,  of  an  invincible  Ig¬ 
norance.  Becaufe  feveral  Philofophers,  who  have  ap¬ 
plied  thcmfelves  ferioufly  to  difeover  Truth,  have  erred 
with  Regard  to  thofe  Precepts,  believing,  v.  g.  that  U* 
fury  was  lawful,  as  well  as  an  officious  Lie,  to  five  one’s 
own  Life,  or  that  of  fome  Body  elfe ;  therefore  much 
more  other  Men,  who  have  not  their  Knowledge. 

It  may  be  afked,  if  the  natural  Lazv  can  be  cbangdl 

* 

Note,  That  it  is  afked  here,  if  the  natural  Lazv  can  be 
changed  in  the  three  following  Manners.  1.  So  tint 
in  fadt  it  may  be  changed  according  to  itfelf.  So 
that  it  may  be  entirely  blotted  out,  by  a  certain  Abro¬ 
gation,  from  Man’s  Memory.  3.  By  the  Addition  of 
fome  new  Precept.  4.  By  the  SubAra&io’n  ol  lomc' 
Thefe  pre-obferv’d, 

I  anfwer,  1.  That  the  natural  Lazv,  with  Rcfpcd  w 

the  firfl  Principles,  is  immutable  but  can  be  change, 

fometimes,  with  Refpcdl  to  the  Conclufions  drawn  h'oiii 

the  ill  ft  practical  Principles.  Becaufe  in  the  Practice, 

Conclufions  do  not  always  depend  from  certain  pradu.i 

Principles,  but  from  the  various Circunif lances olfllaas 

'Limes,  and  Perfons.  In  this  Scnfe,  Lawyers  lay, 

in  the  Lazv  the  Definitions  are  very  dangerous.  I'0* 

Example;  though  we  arc  obliged  to  return  every QM 

his  own,  a  Cafe,  notwithflaiuling,  may  occur,  in  whu  j 

it  is  not  to  be  return’d,  v.  g.  if  the  Proprietor  d,c,<0 

dclign 
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_  w  TTfe  of  it  to  the  Detriment  of  the 

ilefign  to 

Republic*.  ^  tjje  naturaj  Law  cannot  be  blotted 

1  anfwer,*  human  Mind,  with  Regard  to  the  firft 
out  irt>m  ,  n  fometimes  with  Regard  to  the  Con- 
principles,  ,  prom  tjie  firft  Principles  :  Becaufe, 
clufi°ns  e  human  xjnderftanding  is  fo  blinded,  either 

fotf  5f  Ooinions,  or  by  his  Paffions,  or  by  a  continual 
by  r  finnins  that  he  miftakes  often  Evil  for  Good, 

Ha,bp  ?Jiood  for  Truth. 

ana  r  rr  a.  That  the  natural  Law  can  be  changed  by 

1  Addition  of  f°me  other  PrecePc  5  becaufe  the  Pre- 

•.the  Ad  cjie  natural  Law  are  common,  and  cannot  be  fo 

cePts  °  lied  to  particular  Circumflances  *,  whence  it  is 
foon  app  ^  ^  fome  particular  Laws  adapted  to  certain 
need  ary  ^  ancj  Times,  and  thereby  determine  the 
Perlons^  For  Example,  that  common  Pre- 

common^  ^  ^  worjhipped  or  ferved ,  does  not  deter- 

'  Ce^t5  hf*n  he  is  to  be  worlhipped,  but  is  determined 
mine  w  of  the  pofitive  divine  Law,  in  both 

Teftaments,  v.  g-  bY  the  particular  Precepts  of  the  Sa¬ 
crifices  Prayers,  Sacraments,  &c. 

I  anfwer,  4-  That  the  natural  Law  cannot  be  changed, 
bv  manner  of  Subft ration,  at  leaft  with  Regard  to  the 
firfl  Precepts  in  that  Senfe,  that  fomething  which  was 
before  according  to  the  natural  Law ,  be  no  longer  fo. 
Becaufe,  though  it  be  entirely  immutable  with  Regard  to 
the  firft  Principles,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  it  not- 
vvithftanding  ean  be  changed  with  Regard  to  the  Con¬ 
'd  u/ions,  if  not  in  all,  at  lead  in  feveral  •,  for  fome  par-' 
ticufir  Cau/es  hindering  the  Obfervance  of  fuch  Precepts. 

From  what  I  have  laid  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
natural  Law  c an  neither  be  abrogated,  nor  one  derogate  to 
it  •  becaufe  the  Obligation  of  the  natural  Law  proceeds 
from  the  Nature  ol  'Things  itfelf,  which  cannot  be 
changed-,  notwithftanding  that  by  the  Law  of  Nations, 
Seivitude,  and  the  Divifion  of  Goods  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  j  becaufe  neither  Liberty  nor  the  Community  of 
Goods  are  of  a  natural  preceptive  Right,  but  only  of  a 
permiflivt  one  j  and  therefore  the  Law  of  Nature  leaves 
it  indifferent,  whether  Goods  be  proper  or  common. 

Our  next  Quell  ion  is,  Jf  Difpenfation  has  Place  in  the 
natural  Law  ? 

• Note ,  i.  That  it  is  not  Queftion  here  of  the  firft  and 
moft  iiniverl.il  Precepts  of  the  natural  Law  ;  fince 
every  body  knows  that  they  are  indifpen fable  ;  but 
that  it  is  Queftion  of  thole,  which,  with  Refpedt  to 
the  mole  iimverlal  and  firft  Principles,  are  as  Conclu- 
fions  deduced  evidently  from  them  fuch  arc  the  Pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  Decalogue. 

a.  That  of  the  Precepts  of  the  natural  Law ,  fome 
arc  Affirmative,  and1  command  the  Action  always, 
but  not  for  all  Times,  fuch  is  this  Precept,  God  is  to  be 
]crvcd\  and  others  Negative,  which  forbid  the  A  ft  ion 
always,  and  for  all  'Times  •,  fo  that  there  is  not  one  Mo¬ 
ment  where  the  forbidden  Action  is  allowed  Inch  is 
the  Precept  which  forbids  Blafphcmy  and  Perjury. 

3 •  Tim  the  negative  Precepts  of  the  natural  Law 
either  oblige  Pimply  always,  and  in  all  Circumflances, 
fuch  are  thole  which  forbid  Ealfhood,  Perjury,  Blaf- 
phciny,  Idolatry,  &V.  or  not  oblige  always  and  for 
all  1  imes,  but  only  in  certain  Circumflances,  lb  that 
they  do  not  oblige,  il  thole  Circumltances  be  changed; 
luch  is  the  fifth  precept  of  the  Decalogue,  Thou  Jhalt 
not  kill  >>  lor  it  only  obliges  under  chefe  Circumflances, 
v/s.  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  kill  a  Man  with  one’s 
own  private  Authority,  unlcfs  forced  to  do  it  in  one’s 
own  Defence ;  but  it  does  not  oblige  not  to  kill  a 
lan  by  a  publick  Authority,  or  in  one’s  own  Dc- 

,V,1CC>  an^  ^  one’s  Life  cannot  be  fafe  otherwife. 

1  hcle  pre- obferved, 

1  anfwer,  i.  That  a  Man  cannot  difpenfe  in  the  natural 
;  according  to  Lattanlins,  lib,  i.  de  divin.  injtit.  c,  8. 

u°\M*r i  la^s  ^c>  **  *s  not  por  mitt  cd  to  prorogate, 
ay,  i0  dogate  fomething  from  it ;  neither  can  it  be 
", 1 1 ‘‘legated,  or  we  difpeufed  from  it ,  either  by  the  Senate 
of  }'y!  J'  ^C0Pj€:  becaufe,  if  according  to  that  Maxim 
*n  Ct  4n  fyual  has  no  Authority  over  his  Equal , 

}0  \  c  s  Bifcrior  over  his  Superior  ;  whence  it  fol- 

1  Lw  ,  ,  ?  w^0  *s  In^rior,  cannot  difpenfe  with  the 

Uw  <*o&  who  is  his  Superior. 
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his  Superior. 
Vo i..  II, 


I  anfwer,  2 .  That  God  himfelf  cannot  difpenfe  with  the  na¬ 
tural  Law ;  becaufe  fuppofe,  as  it  is  True,  that  the  na¬ 
tural  Law  be  nothing  elfe  but  a  Copy  of  the  eternal 
Law,  that  Copy  cannot  be  blotted  out  in  a  found  human 
Underftanding  ;  unlcfs  the  Abolition  and  Mutation  be 
firft  in  the  divine  Underftanding,  which  it  is  an  Impiety 
and  an  Abfurdity  to  imagine.  And  becaufe  God  cannot 
grant  to  a  private  Perfon  to  difpenfe  with  a  Law  •  re¬ 
maining  in  Force  with  Regard  to  himfelf. 

It  may  be  objedled  to  this,  that  God  dilpenfed  firft 
with  ITofea ,  that  he  might  commit  Fornication,  Ilofea  i. 
Secondly  with  the  Israelites ,  that  they  might  rob  the 
Egyptians.  Exod.  xiii.  Thirdly,  with  the  Patriarchs  in 

the  Polygamy  :  Therefore  God  can  difpenfe  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  Law . 

_  I  anfwer  to  the  firft  Part  of  this  Objection,  that  God 
did  not  allow  Hofea  to  commit  Fornication,  but  only  to 
take  for  his  Wife  a  Woman  which  had  been  aFornica- 
tricc,  which  was  not  againft  the  Law  of  Nature ;  there¬ 
fore  he  did  not  difpenfe,  fince  that  is  lawful  to  every 
Body. 

As  to  the  fecond  Part,  God  did  not  permit  the  Ifrael - 
ites  to  carry  away  what  belonged  to  others,  but  only 
what  was  their  own  Property,  by  the  Donation  God  had 
made  of  it  to  them  ;  becaulc,  as  fovereign  Lord  of  all, 
he  had  transferred  the  Property  of  the  Goods  of  the 
Egyptians  to  the  Hebrews . 

To  the  fourth  I  anfwer,  that  Polygamy  is  not  againft  the 
Law  of  Nature,  fince  it  anfwers  the  End  of  the  Creation, 
which  is  the  Multiplication  of  the  human  Race. 

W  e’il  afk  next.  If  the  natural  Law  admits  of  Inter¬ 
pretation  ? 

Note ,  1.  That  there  are  two  Sorts  of  Interpretations, 
ore  called  fimple,  and  the  other  by  Epicky  or  Equity. 
The  Law  wants  the  firft  Sort  of  Interpretation,  that 
the  Senfe  thereof  may  be  underftood.  But  the  Law 
is  faid  to  want  the  fecond,  when  it  wants  to  be 
amended  and  corrected,  in  a  Cafe  where  it  would  be 
againft  Juftice  and  the  Intention  of  the  Legiflator  to 
obferve  it.  If  I  be  afked,  what  is  properly  Epicky  ?  I’ll 
anfwer,  that  it  is  the  Virtue  whereby  a  Man,  without 
Regard  to  the  Letter  of  the  Law,  follows  what  is 
moft  agreeable  to  Juftice,  common  Utility,  and  the 
Intention  of  the  Legifiator. 

2.  That  the  natural  Law  may  be  confidered  in  two 
Manners;  1.  According  to  itfelf ;  2.  As  it  is  carried 
by  fome  pofitive  Law.  Thefc  pre-obferved, 

I  anfwer,  1.  That  a  fimple  Interpretation  can  have 
Place  in  the  natural  Law,  whctlier  confidered  according 
to  itfelf,  or  likewile  as  included  in  fame  pofitive  Law ; 
becaule  the  Precepts  of  the  natural  Law  being  not  all 
equally  clear,  nor  all  equally  eafy  to  be  underftood  ;  it 
happens  hence,  that  fome  of  them  want  Interpretation, 
whereby  their  true  Senfe  may  be  known.  ; 

1  anlwcr,  2.  That  the  natural  Law  confidered  in 
itfell,  admits  of  no  Interpretation  by  Epicky  ;  becaufe 
that  Law  which  wants  no  Amendment,  admits  pf  no 
fuch  Interpretation*,  but  the  natural  Law  confidered  in 
itfelf  wants  no  Amendment ;  becaufe  as  it  is  founded  on 
right  Rcalbn  it  cannot  fail,  or  if  it  fails,  it  mult  be  con- 
felfed  that  it  is  not  right  Reafon,  nor  confequently 
a  Law. 

♦ 

From  the  natural  Law  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Law  of  Nations , 
and  a  Ik  firft,  what  is  the  Law  of  Nations ,  and  whether  it 
pertains  to  the  natural  Law  ? 

I  anfwer,  1.  That  the  Law  of  Nations  is  that  which 
natural  Reafon  has  ejlablijhcd  among  Men ,  and  which  is 
obferved  almoft  by  all  Men. 

1.  It  is  called  Law ,  becaufe  it  has  the  Property,  of  a 
Law,  which  is  that  it  fhould  be  entirely  juft. 

2.  Which  the  natural  Reafon  or  Light  has  ejlablijhcd 
among  Men ,  becaule  through  the  Exigency  of  their 
Aftairs,  Men  of  almoft  all  Nations  have  ellablifiicd  it. 

2.  And  which  is  obferved  by  almoft  all  Men  ;  becaufe 
almoft  all  Nations  obferve  that  Law  to  which  they  have 
almoft  all  given  a  Sanction. 

If  I  be  afked,  which  are  thofc  Precepts  which  have 
been  made,  and  arc  kept  by  almoft  all  Nations  ?  Pli  an¬ 
lwcr,  that  the  principal  of  them  arc  ManumiJJious ,  War, 
the  Difference  made  between  Nations,  the  Condition  of 
Kingdoms,  the  Difference  of  Government ,  the  Partitions  of 
A-  B  Lands 
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Lauds ,  Buildings,  Commerce,  'Em p lions.  Venditions ,  Lo¬ 
cations,  Conductions,  &c. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  the  Law  of  Nations  pertains  rather 
to  the  pofttive  than  to  the  natural  Law  ;  becaufe  eftablifhed 
and  calculated  by  Men  for  the  Security  of  the  Civil  So¬ 
ciety  ;  for  it  differs  from  the  natural  Law,  in  that  the 
Inftitution  of  the  natural  Law  does  not  depend  of  Men, 
and  is  not  faid  to  be  in  Force  among  alnioft  all  Men, 
but  among  all  without  Reftridlion. 

From  what  I  have  faid  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
Law  of  Natiotis  differs  from  the  natural  Law  in  four 
Manners  :  1.  Becaufe  the  Objedt  of  the  Lav/  of  Nature 
is  a  neceffary  Good  or  a  necelfary  Evil :  When  as  the 
Objedl  of  the  Law  of  Nations  depends  entirely  of  Men’s 
Will,  v.g.  it  depends  of  Men’s  Will,  that  there  Ihould  be 
or  not,  a  Partition  or  Property  of  Goods  and  Power.  2.  Be¬ 
caufe  the  natural  Law  properly  faid  cannot  be  changed  •, 
when  as  the  Law  of  Nations  is  not  only  mutable,  but  has 
been  changed  in  fadt,  v.  g.  with  Regard  to  Servitude  or 
Slavery,  which  is  not  fuffered  among  Chriftians.  3.  Be¬ 
caufe  the  Law  of  Nature  is  abfoJutely  common  to  all 
Nations,  notwithftanding,  that  in  fome  Places  perhaps  it 
is  not  obferved,  through  Ignorance :  But  the  Law  of 
Natwis,  though  very  common,  can  notwithftanding  be 
confined  within  narrower  Limits,  at  the  Nation’s  Plea- 
fure. 

Note ,  That  from  the  natural  Law,  I’ll  pafs  to  the 
divine. 

Note ,  alfo.  That  God  had  created  Man  to  his  Image 
and  Refemblance,  had  given  him  a  Mind  adorned 
with  Reafon,  inclinable  of  its  Nature  to  Good,  and  to 
be  entirely  directed  by  his  Free-Will.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  Creator  but  one  Law,  the  Obfervance 
whereof  was  fo  eafy,  that  nothing  was  forbidden  there¬ 
by  but  the  Fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Good  and  Evil ;  but 
conquered  by  the  external  Suggeftion  of  the  Woman, 
not  by  the  internal  one  of  the  Concupifcence,  which 
was  not  yet  within  Inin  ;  he  violated  God’s  fir  ft  Com¬ 
mandment,  by  tailing  of  the  forbidden  Fruit.  Hence 
the  corrupted  Source  of  all  our  Evils.  Hence  the 
Concupifcence  began  to  revolt  againft  Reafon,  and  to 
exercii'e  its  tyrannical  Empire  on  all  Men  born  from 
thofe  firft  Prevaricators;  a  glaring  Example  where¬ 
of  we  have  in  their  firft  Children.  Cain  inflamed 
with  Jealoufy,  as  if  the  whole  Univerfe  was  too  narrow 
to  contain  them  both,  killed  his  Brother  Abel.  Their 
Pofterity  carried  Impiety  to  a  fupreme  Degree;  fo 
that  in  Noah's  Time  all  Flefii  had  corrupted  its  Way, 
nor  could  the  raging  Flames  of  Man’s  Concupifcence 
be  extinguifhed,  but  by  opening  the  Cataradts  of 
Heaven,  and  lacerating  the  very  Bofom  of  the  Deep, 
to  blot  out  by  anuniveiial  Deluge,  to  the  minuteft  Line¬ 
aments  of  the  Face  of  the  Earth,  lb  much  disfigured 
by  Men’s  Iniquities.  But  the  human  Race  was  icarce 
repaired  by  Noah's  Children,  but  they  returned  to 
their  Vomiting,  and  having  neglcdlcd  the  Worlhip  of 
the  true  God,  they  had  the  facrilcgious  Ingratitude  to 
offer  their  Vows,  and  lift  up  their  Eyes  and  Hands  to 
Idols. 

The  Number  of  Men  being  prodigioufly  incrcafed, 
they  began  to  think  of  dividing  the  Earth  between 
them  ;  but  before  their  Separation,  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  or  of  Confufion,  began  by  their  facrilcgious  Pre- 
funiption,  was  interrupted  by  a  more  potent  Autho¬ 
rity.  There  began  the  Confufion  of  Languages,  and 
the  Divilion  ot  the  common  Tongue  into  feveial :  So 
that  they  being  thereby  deprived  of  that  Commerce 
which  united  them  together,  fome  of  them  departed 
to  inhabit  fume  other  Parts  of  the  Earth  ;  but  though 
feparated  from  one  another,  as  well  by  the  Di (lance  of 
the  Places,  as  by  the  Diverliry  of  Language  ;  they 
notwithllumlmg  agreed  in  the  Perpetration  ol  all  Kinds 
of  F. no rm i lies.  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  Mercy,  fe- 
Jc<5lcd  to  him  fell  from  among  them  Ionic  Perlbns, 
and  among  the  reft  Abraham,  who  was  choien  by  him 
in  a  fpecial  Manner  to  be  Father  of  the  Faithful  ; 
from  whom  dcil'cmled  the  Hebrews ,  whom  Mofes  de¬ 
livered  from  the  Captivity  of  Egypt  ;  but  this  jlijf- 
ncck'tl  People ,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Scripture,  very 
little  grateful  lor  the  continual  Favours  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  burn  God’s  munificent  Hand,  and  following 


rather  the  clffr&nattf  Motions  of  Mafn . 

Adam's  Sin,  than  the  Dictates  of  their  Vr'^1  b? 
ferred  the  Creatures  to  the  Creator  i  pre- 

againft  their  Conduftor.  Then  ’by  oftw 

the  Gentiles,  committed  all  Sorts  If  r !.txamPfc  of 
the  Law  of  Nature,  where,  to  revive  thacTT  a?ainft 

entirely  ext,,, 6t  am°nS  Jew,  as  among  ^'p!^ 

and  to  ftrengthen  Realon  againft  the  natural  cS"1 
the  Law  of  Nature  was  to  be  renewed  by  ,  > 

one,  contained  in  the  ten  Commandments  J,  tlve 

Mofi{  on  Mount  Sinai ;  in  which  ten  ComnHndm 
was  included  all  that  was  neceffary  to  reside 

Conduft  and  reform  their  Mannerl :  So  tha  In® 

ca  ogue  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  natural  Law  mr’ 
Writing.  w  Put  in 

But  as  the  People  was  frightened  at  God’s  P „r 
they  defin’d  Mofes,  that  as  their  Embaffador  he 
return  to  God,  where  he  received  the  judiddS 
in  which  are  contained  all  that  related  to  the  A? 
mini  ft  ration  of  Juftice  among  the  Jews  s  but  as  it  woi" 
be  needlefs  to  tranfenbe  here  all  thofe  Laws  f 
they  can  be  found  in  Exod.  xxi.  xxii.  xxiii.  I’Jl  ’ 
myfelf  to  mention  here  the  Principal.  ” 

An  Hebrew  Slave  bought  with  Money,  ft  all  ferve  fo 

Years,  and  afterwards  be  free  ;  but  if  on  his  own  AccJ 

he  remains  in  Servitude,  he  fhall  have  his  Ears  bored 
and  ferve  for  ever.  * 

He  that  kills  a  Man  defignedly  Hull  be  put  to  Death 
and  be  fent  into  Exile  if  he  does  it  by  Accident.  ’ 
He  that  fmites  his  Father  fhall  furely  be  put  to  Death 
If  a  Man  fmites  his  Servant  or  his  Maid,  fo  that  he 
or  fhe  die  of  the  Blow,  he  fhall  be  furely  punifhed. 

If  a  Man  hurts  a  Woman  with  Child,  fo  that  her 
Fruit  departs  from  her,  and  yet  no  Mifchief  follows,  he 
fhall  be  furely  punifhed  according  as  the  Woman’s  Hus¬ 
band  will  lay  upon  him  ;  and  he  fhall  pay  as  the  Judges, 
determine.  And  if  any  Mifchief  follow,  then  he  fhall 
give  Life  for  Life,  Eye  for  Eye,  Tooth  for  Tooth,  Hand 
for  Hand,  Foot  for  Foot,  &c.  In  this  Place  is  eflablifhed 
the  general  Law  Talionis,  whereby  it  was  decreed,  that  the 
Punifhment  ihould  be  the  fame  with  the  Offence.  Which 
Law  Ta  lion  is,  palled  into  that  of  the  twelve  Tables,  as 
it  appears  from  the  Inflations  of  Juftinian,  lib.  4, 
Tit.  4. 

If  a  Thief,  breaking  a  Houle  in  the  Night,  be  wound¬ 
ed  in  doing  it,  and  dies  afterwards  of  his  Wound,  there 
fhall  no  Blood  be  fhed  for  him.  But  if  the  Sun  be  rifen 
upon  him,  there  fhall  be  Blood  fhed  for  him;  for  as  St. 
Aug ufl in  fays,  qu<eft.  84.  in  Exod.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  bs 
came  to  rob ,  not  to  be  killed.  Therefore  the  divine  Lew 
decreed  in  this  Place,  that  every  Man  fhould  be  the 
Executor  of  Juftice  againft  a  nodturnal  Thief.  Which 
divine  Law  was  like  wife  tran  firm  ted  into  that  of  the 
twelve  Tables ;  for  by  that  Law  it  was  lawful  to  rtpel 
Force  by  Force  \  as  related  by  Tully  in  an  Oration  for  Milo. 
And  Florentinus ,  leg.  3.  de  Inftit.  &  Jure ,  fays,  that 
inch  a  Law  makes  Part  of  the  Law  of  Nations.  But  he 
who  infers  hence,  that  at  p  relent  one  can  defend  his  Pro¬ 
perty,  by  the  Death  of  thofe  who  attempt  to  rob  him 
of  ic,  is  miftaken,  for  that  is  entirely  forbidden.  Amlin 
the  very  lame  Infticutions  of  the  Roman  Law,  lib .  4.  til], 
paragraph  2.  when  it  is  laid,  That  he  who  fhall  kill* 
Thief  in  the  Attempt,  fiat l  not  lay  tunder  an  /lotion  of  In¬ 
juries,  thelc  Words  arc  added,  provided  he  cannot  avod 
the  Danger  other  wife.  Even  by  the  Law  of  Clirill  it  is 
not  allowed  to  have  a  premeditated  Dcfign  to  kill  our 
Enemy  in  our  own  Defence, — At  prefen t  let’s  return  to 
the  Narrative  of  the  Laws  of  the  Jews. 

If  a  Man  debauch  a  Maid,  that  is  not  betrothed,  h£ 
fhall  furely  endow  her  ro  be  his  Wife.  If  her  Father 
re  lilies  to  give  her  unto  him,  the  Raviihcr  ihall  pay  her 
Dowry. 

Wholbevcr  lies  with  a  Beall  Dull  furely  be  put  t° 
Death.  He  that  facrilices  to  Idols  fhall  penfh.  N‘>t 10 
nillidt  any  Widow  or  fathcrlcls  Child.  Not  to  luu  a 
Debtor  who  is  poor,  nor  opprefs  him  by  U Jury. 
to  receive  the  Raiment  of  the  Poor  for  :1  Pledge. 

Not  curie  the  Prince  of  the  People. 

Oiler  all  the  Firft-born  to  God. 

Bring  back  the  Idoclc  of  one's  Enemy,  ii  met 
aft  ray  ;  and  help  his  Ais  ii  fallen  under  her  Burden. 


L  A  IP. 


the 


i  -m  rlie  Innocent  and  Juft,  nor  take  Gifts  for 
f Gift'll1  the  Wife ,  and  perverts  the  Words  of  the 

'  '  See. 


ftflteous,  ■  mord  and  juilicial  precepts  of  the  old 

Befid,es „,.rp  alfo  ceremonial,  which  were  all  entirely 


i _ xxtpre*  aiio  -  - - - - 

U*’  th^r  foaethet?  with  the  Law,  itfelf  at  Chris’s  Death, 
abroga^*5 \jgwLffW9  or  the  Law  of  the  Gojpel  was  put  in 

Regard  to  this  new  Law  we’ll  afk,  wh'dt  it  if 


Force 


endboiv  tjie  or  the  0/  the 

*  ^defined  a  divine  pofitive  Law,  given  to  all  Men 

^ifls  caU H&LaWy  becaufe  the  Definition  of  Law  is 


poftive,  -  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  eternal 

kfcid Awn  to  all  Men,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
t  -$en  oniy  to  Abraham  and  his  Pofteritv. 

°ld  La  Cbrift i  becaufe  Chrift  himfelf  calls  his 

Precepts  in  feveral  Places  of  the  Scripture,  the  Precepts 
nf  the  new 

°  I  anfwer,  2.  That  there  are  three  Sorts  of  Precepts  of  the 
new  Law,  viz.  moral  Precepts ,  the  Precepts  of  Faith ,  and 
,r_  vrpcet>t$  of  the  Sacraments  j  which  can  be  proved  by 

the  Scripture.  For  Matt.  v.  vi.  Chrift  explains  the 
moral  Precepts  of  the  Decalogue.  And  Matt.  ix.  for¬ 
bids  Divorce,  and  the  Libel  of  Repudiation,  and  decrees 
that  the  conjugal  Knot  fhould  be  indiffoJuble.  _ 

As  to  the  Precepts  of  the  Sacraments,  it  is  faid,  John  iii. 
Except  a  Man  be  born  of  Water  and  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  And  John  vi.  Except  you 
eat  the  Flejh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  Blood,  you 

have  no  Life  in  you. 

As  to  the  Precept  of  Faith  it  is  faid  Mark  xvi.  But  he 
that  believes  not  fhall  be  damned. 

Note,  That  there  is  this  Difference  between  thefe  three 
Kinds  of  Precepts ;  that  the  moral  Ones  being  of  the 
natural  Law,  were  not  inftituted  by  Chrift,  but  only 
explained,  and  vindicated  from  the  Errors  they  had 
been  involved  in  by  Men’s  Malice.  But  that  the  fa- 
cramenta!  were  inftituted  by  Chrift,  to  fupply  the 
Place  of  the  old  Ones  abrogated  by  him.  That  the 
Precepts  of  Faith  were  not  inftituted  anew,  but  only 
from  implicit  were  made  more  clear  •,  fo  that  we  are 
obliged  at  prefent  to  believe  fome  Precepts  explicitly, 
which,  in  the  old  Law  they  believed  only  implicitly  ; 
fuch  as  the  Nativity,  Paffion,  and  Death  of  Chrift, 
and  all  the  other  Myfteries,  which  are  only  believed 
obfcurely  by  the  Jews,  and  are  at  prefenc  believed  cx- 
prefly  by  the  Chriftians. 

Note,  alfo,  That  the  human  Law ,  next  to  the  divine, 
is  to  fall  under  our  Confideration. 

Note,  again,  That  if  we  had  always  been  govern’d  by 
our  ftcafon,  and  it  had  never  been  difturbed  by  our 
Pa  (lions,  wc  fhould  not  have  wanted  human  Laws  to 
infii<ft  Pimilhments  againft  Delinquents,  and  the  Re¬ 
fractories  to  divine  and  natural  Law  ;  all  Attcntivcs  to 
our  refpedive  Duties,  adhering  to  Good,  and  averfe  to 
FWJ,  obferving  a  certain  Equity  towards  ourfeives, 
2nd  a  Bencvolency  towards  others,  we  fhould  be  ac¬ 
tuated  by  no  other  Motive  than  that  of  Love  of 
virtue  and  good  Order.  But  Men’s  Minds,  agitated 
by  various  Attentions,  and  darkned  by  Errors,  deviate 
horn  the  right  Way  of  Rcafon  and  Simplicity,  to  fol¬ 
low  the  molt  intricate  and  obliquous  Paflcs.  Extra¬ 
vagantly  infatuated  with  their  own  pretended  Merit, 
1  KT  behave  them  Lives  towards  others  with  ITaugliti- 
ft.c[?  *?nt*  hijtifticc,  envying  their  Fortune,  jealous  of 
t  ieir  Merit,  and  great  and  noble  Actions,  rejoicing  at 
Heir  Ad verli ties,  perfidious,  Calumniators,  Plunder- 
ws,  ialle,  always  ready  to  offend  them,  and  almoft 
never  to  do  them  good.  Therefore  human  Lazos  were 
lcceiiary ,  which  cftablifhing  Punifbments  fhould 
Tiaintain  the  natural  and  divine  Law,  corrcd  the  Dc- 

iPyicnt^  ^.CCP  Rebels  in  Awe,  and  contain  all  in  their 
r  |?  j  0r  d  there  was  no  Fear  of  Puniftiment,  the  moll 

i*  et.  w u°le fome  Laws  are  negleded  by  the  Indo- 

Audaciouln^CC  ^  ^lc  Wicked,  and  ddpiled  by  tlie 

*7  ;  Sic  omnia  fatis 

1  tW*  ru<™>  cc  retro  fubhpfa  ref  errs. 


No?i  dliier ,  fit  am  qiii  adverfo  vix  famine  lan  bum 
R  emigiis  fib  i git,  ft  hr  a  chi  a  forth  remifit, 

Atqiic  ilium  in  pro? ceps  prom  rapit  alveus  mime. 

Therefore  the  human  Laws  are  eftablifhed  by  thofd 
who  have  Power  to  do  it,  to  give  a  greater  Authority 
to  the  natural  L.aw,  that  no  Body  fhould  cither  emit  it, 
or  violate  unpunilhed. 

There  are  two  Softs  of  human  Laws,  viz.  the  eccle^. 
fiaftical  and  the  civil. 

The  eccleftaftical  Lazv,  is  that  eftablifhed  by  ccclefiafti- 
cal  Legifiacors.  The  Power  of  tnaking  Lazvs  lias  been 
granted  to  the  Church,  viz.  to  the  lacred  Councils,  and 
to  the  Bifhops  who  are  the  SuccefTors  of  the  Apoftles, 
whotn  every  Faithful  is  obliged  to  obey, .  according  to 
Chrift’S  Command,  who  fpeaks  thus  to  the  Apoftles, 
Luke  x.  1 6.  He  that  hears  you  hears  me,  and  he  that  Je~ 
fpifes  you  defpifes  me.  Therefore  the  Apoftle  St.. Paul 
being  at  Mile  turn,  affembled  all  the  Prelates  of  the  Church 
of  Ephefus,  to  whom  he  Ipoke  thus,  ARs  xx.  28.  Lake 
Heed  therefore  utito  y  ourfeives,  and  to  all  the  Flock,  over 
which  the  Holy  Ghoft  hath  made  you  Overfeers ,  to  feed  the 
Church  of  God,  which  he  has  pur  chafed  with  his  own  Blood . 
But  this  Authority  would  be  vain,  if  what  can  contribute 
towards  the  Edification  of  the  Church,  and  has  been 
eftablifhed  with  the  Content,  and  received  by  the  Ge¬ 
nerality  of  the  Faithful,  was  tranfgreffcd  by  fome  with¬ 
out  Fear  of  Punifhment.  Hence  the  fame  Apoftle  St. 
Paul  fays,  1  Cor.  iv.  21.  What  will  ye  ?  pall  1  come  unto 
you  with  a  Rod,  or  in  Love,  and  in  the  Spirit  of  Me eknefs  ? 
And  he  confirmed  it  in  the  Name  of  Chrift,  by  the  Ex- 
communication  of  the  inceftuous  Corinthian ,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Chapter,  ver.  3.  For  I  verily  as  abfent  in  Body$ 
but  prefent  in  Spirit,  have  judged  already,  as  though  I  were 
prefent ,  concerning  him  that  has  done  this  Deed  *,  in  the 
’  Name  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  when  ye  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  and  my  Spirit  with  the  Power  of  our  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift ,  co  deliver  fuch  an  one  unto  Satan ,  for  theDejlruc * 
tion  of  the  Flefi,  that  the  Spirit  may  be  faved  in  the  Day 
of  the  Lord  Jefus.  He  afterwards  forgave  the  fame  Man 
repenting  of  his  Sin,  2  Cor.  ii.  10.  in  thefe  Words ;  Ld 
whom  ye  forgive  any  Thing,  I  forgive  alfo  •,  for  if  I  for¬ 
gave  any  Thing ,  to  whom  I  forgave  it,  for  your  Sake,  I 
forgave  it  in  the  Perfon  of  Chrift,  i.  c.  in  the  Name, 
and  the  Authority  of  Chrift,  whole  Perfon  I  reprefent, 
and  who  faid  to  his  Apoftles,  Matt,  xviii.  18.  Verily  I 
fay  unto  you,  whatfoever  you  pall  bind  on  Earth ,  pall  be 
bound  in  Heaven  *,  and  whatfoever  ye  pall  lofe  on  Earthy 
pall  be  loofed  in  Heaven .  I  confcfs,  that  the  Punifhment 
was  infli&ed  by  the  Apoftle  on  the  Inceftnousj  for  his 
having  finned  againft  the  divine,  not  the  human  Law  ■, 
but  it  is  certain  that  feveral  Things  are  decreed  by  the 
Apoftles,  which  were  contained  neither  in  the  natural, 
nor  the  divine  L.aw.  For  in  the  lirft  Council,  viz.  that 
of  Jerufalem ,  ARs  xv.  a  I, aw  was  made,  time  the  Gentiles 
converted  to  the  Chriftian  Faith,  fhould  abflain  from 
Blood,  and  from  Flefii  fufFocatcd,  which  was  not  com¬ 
manded  by  the  divine  Law.  And  that  Law  remained 
in  Force  in  the  Church,  as  Jong  as  the  Reafons  which 
had  engaged  the  Apoftles  to  make  it,  fubfifled,  accord- 
ingto  St.  Augujltn,  lib.  32.  cont.  Faust,  c.  13.  Lake  wife  Sr. 
Paul,  1  Tim.  iii.  2.  forbids  that  the  Bignmcs  fhould  be 
promoted  to  Epifcopacy ;  which  notwichflanding  is  not 
found  written  in  the  divine  Law.  And  by  their  Example 
feveral  Things  have  been  eftablifhed  in  the  Church,  by 
what  we  call  the  Canons  of  the  Apoftles,  by  the  Coun¬ 
cils,  and  by  the  Conftitutions  of  the  Popes,  which  are 
not  at  all  mentioned  in  the  divine  Law. 

But  however  wc  mull  make  a  very  gr'*at  Difference 
between  the  Things  which  have  been  defined  relating  to 
Faith,  and  thofe  which  regard  the  Difcipline  only.  For 
the  Sanctions  of  the  lirft  Kind,  whereby  no  new  Articles 
oi  Faith  are  made,  but  only  thofe  which  God  has  revealed 
as  pertaining  to  Faith,  arc  declared,  arc  not  fubjeeft  to 
Cliangement  or  Mutation,  or  are  imTormable,  as  Ter* 
tu Ilian  fpeaks,  lib.  de  virgin,  vclattd.  c.  1 .  But  the  Decrees 
of  the  lull  Kind,  rhe  lirft  Caufcs  thereof  failing,  and  new 
ones  happening,  are  iubjctft  to  Reformation. 

As  the  ccckfiujtical  Lazvs  are  taken,  Part  from  the 
Scripture,  Part  from  the  Councils,  Part  from  the  Wri¬ 
tings  of  the  Fathers,  and  Parr  from  the  Conftitutions  of 
the  Popes  ;  Latin  and  Greek  Authors  have  given  at 

different 
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different  Times,  feveral  different  Colledtions  of  them, 
before  the  Compilation  of  the  canonical  Laws,  in  French 
called  Droit  canon ,  and  in  Latin  canonicum  jus  ;  iuch  as 
it  is  received  in  the  Rowan  Church,  contained  in  three 

Volumes,  and  in  fix  Collections. 

The  firft  Volume  contains  a  Colle&ion  of  the  antient 
Canons,  and  confequently  the  old  ecclefiaftical^  Law, 
Jus  antiquum ,  which  was  in  Force  in  the  Church  for  the 
Space  of  eleven  Centuries.  This  Collection  was  called 
by  Gratian ,  the  Author  thereof, .  Concordantia  Difcordan- 
tiutn  Canonum ,  having  applied  himfelf,  not  only^  to  col¬ 
lect  the  facred  Canons,  but  likewife  by  means  of  a  fcho- 
laftical  Learning,  in  which  he  was  very  well  veried,  to 
reconcile  thofe  between  which  there  was  a  ieeming 
Contradiaion.  This  Colleaion  is,  notwithftanding  its 
firft  Appellation,  commonly  called  j Deere  turn  Gratiani , 
the  Decree  of  Gratian ,  i.  e.  a  Compilation  of  the  Church’s 
Decrees  made  by  Gratian  towards  the  Year  1151,  under 
Pope  Eugenia s  III.  Gratian  was  a  Genoefe ,  and  by  Pro- 

feflion  a  BenediCtine  Monk. 

This  Decree  of  Gratian  is  divided  into  three  Parts. 
The  firft  Part  contains  a  hundred  and  one  DiftinCtions, 
and  each  DiftinCtion  has  its  particular  Canons.  In  the 
firft  twenty  DiftinCtions  it  is  treated  of  the  Law  itfelf, 
and  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Law,  and  of  the  natural 
and  pofitive  Law,  of  the  divine  and  human  Law,  of  the 
civil  and  ecclefiaitical  JLaw,  of  the  Parts  whence  the 
ecclefiaftical  Law  arifes,  viz.  the  Canons  of  the  Councils, 
the  Sentiments  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  Decrees  of  the 
Popes.  In  the  following  DiftinCtions  is  explained  all  that 
regards  the  Ecclefiafticks  •,  where  it  is  treated  of  thofe  who 
are  admitted  into  the  Clergy,  into  the  Orders,  and  into 
the  Dignities  of  the  Church  ;  of  the  Primacy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ,  and  of  the  refpeCtive  Rank  of  all  the 
other  patriarchal  Churches  *,  of  the  Ordinations  of  Clefks, 
and  of  the  Impediments  of  Ordinations,  of  the  Virtues 
proper  to  the  Clergy,  of  the  Vices  they  are  to  abhor,  and 
laftiy  of  the  univerial  Hierarchy,  and  of  the  different 
Degrees  of  the  ecclefiaftical  JurifdiCtion. 

The  fccond  Part  of  the  Decree  contains  thirty-fix 
Caufes  •,  thus  called  becauie  they  are  propofed  as  fo 
many  Suits  of  Law  to  be  pleaded  and  judged.  Each 
Caufc  is  divided  into  Queftions  and  Canons.  In  the 
thirtieth  Can  le,  qiu'ft.  3.  is  concluded  a  Treadle  of  Peni¬ 
tence,  contained  in  leven  DiftinCtions.  Therefore  all 
this  Yecond  Part  of  the  Decree  is  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
Judges,  who  fhould  be  all  very  well  verfed  in  the  Science 
of  Morality,  fmee  they  are  obliged  by  their  Oifice  to 
rcfolve  all  the  moft  intricate  Doubts,  and  difficult  Que¬ 
ftions  propoled  to  them  on  that  SubjcCt. 

The  firft  Caufc  containing  leven  Queftions,  treats  of 
Simon y,  the  greateft  of  all  the  Crimes  an  Eccleliaftick 
can  be  guilty  of,  whereby,  by  the  Example  of  Simon 
Magus,  Ails  viii.  18.  fomething  fipiritual,  or  annexed  to 
the  fpiritual,  is  bought'  or  fold.  The  following  Caufes, 
as  far  as  the  lixteenth,  treats  of  criminal  Judgments,  viz. 
of  Accufations,  Witneffes,  of  the  Manner  of  judging 
Bifiiops,  of  the  Jurifdi&ion  of  Bilhops  over  their  Clerks, 
of  the  DcfcCls  of  Ordination,  of  the  Clerks  Goods  anti 
Eftates,  of  the  Tithes,  ot  Funerals,  of  U fury,  &c. 

Afterwards  Gratian  pafies  to  the  Monks,  from  the 
lixteenth  Cauie  to  the  twenty- full,  where  he  neats  of 
the  Right  of  Patronage,  ol  the  State  of  the  Monks  and 
Monafteries,  &‘c.  The  twenty- firft  Cauie  is  of  the  Life 
and  Honelly  of  Clerks  ;  the  l  eft  of  the  Caufes  treats  of 
the  Crimes  which  are  common  between  Ecclefiafticks 
and  Laicks.  Therefore  the  twenty- fecond  Cauie  is  of 
the  Crime  o!  Falihuod  and  Perjury  ;  the  twenty-third  of 
i  lomicide  and  War  j  the  uveniy-lourth  of  Merely  *,  the 
twenty  fifth  ol  not  violating  the  Privileges  of  the  Church; 
the  twcniy-lixih  ol  Sacrilege.  Laftiy,  lrom  the  twenty- 
li-venth  Cauie  to  the  End,  Jie  treats  oi'  Judgments,  of 
Matrimony,  inieriing,  as  we  have  obferved  already, 
in  the  thirty-third  Cauie,  qu<ejt.  3,  a  Treadle  of  Peni¬ 
tence  divided  into  liven  Dillinilions. 

'.[’he  third  Part  of  the  Decree  is  called  of  the  Con fc  era - 
//>;//,  and  lias  leven  Dillinclions,  the  firli  whereol  is  of 
the  Conli.iT.uion  of  Churches,  and  of  the  Celebration  of 
Malles  •,  the  fecond  of  the  Eucharift  ;  the  third  of  the 
I*  calls  celebrated  throughout  the  whole  Year;  die  fourth 
of  Baptifm  ;  the  filch  ol  the  Confirmation  and  Fall. 

Flic  llcond  Volume  of  die  Canon  Law>  contains  five 


Books  of  Decretals  of  Pope  Gregory  IX’  om  r  1.  ~ 
of  Epiftles  whereby  fomething  is  decreed  f°  eCl!Cl 
of  thofe  written  from  the  Year  n5o  t0  ’  ^  lcu)atly 

Addition  of  the  Decrees  of  the  Councils  nanir, 1  an 

the  fecond  and.  third  General  of  La  ter  an  P  and  rf  701 

of  fome  Sentiments  of  the  Fathers  omitted  L  r  -: 

This  Collection  was  digefted  by  Raymond  de  Pel-fA®- 

the  Order  of  the  Dominican,  Chaplain,  and  Pel-l  if 
to  Pope  Gregory  IX.  Crjtiary 

There  was  then  five  Collections  of  Decretals  n 
the  antient  Decretals ;  the  firft  four  whereof  w  ^  ■ 
Antony  Augujiin ,  and  the  fifth  of  Innocent  Qm  nl 
thefe  five  Collections,  and  fome  Epiftles  of  iv 

was  formed  the  Gregorian  Compilation  ;  in  which  I 
Compiler  Raymond  has  not  related  the  antient  Deer  | 
at  length,  but  has  curtailed  feveral  of  them.  ctas 
The  Order  obferved  in  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IV 
is  this:  The  firft  Book  containing  43  Titles,  hav* 
began  by  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Exptf' 
tion  of  feveral  Sorts  of  Laws,  he  treats  of  the  Judges 
Prelates  of  the  Church,  of  the  Ecclefiafticks,  and  of 
their  Ordination.  The  Second,  containing  30  Titles 
treats  of  pleading  all  Caufes  in  general,  and  of  tj,c  ju’ 
dicial  Order  to  be  obferved  in  Civil  Matters.  The  Third 
compefed  of  50  Titles,  is  of  the  ecclefiaftical  Affairs' 
The  Fourth,  containing  21  Titles,  treats  of  Matrimony- 
and  in  it  are  included  the  ecclefiaftical  Caufes  of  the 
Laicks,  which  are  to  be  pleaded  at  a  Biffiop’s  Court 
Laftiy,  the  Fifth,  containing  41  Titles,  confills  in  the 
criminal  Judgments,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  Ccnfures 
which  is  all  exprefted  in  the  following  Verfe  : 

Judex ,  judicium ,  clerus ,  fponfalia ,  crimen . 

The  third  Volume  of  the  ecclefiaftical  Law,  includes 
the  four  remaining  Collections,  viz.  the  fixth  Book 
of  Decretals,  the  Clementines ,  the  Extravagances  oi 
John  XXII.  and  the  common  Extra vagantes. 

The  fixth  Book  of  Decretals,  which  had  been  com¬ 
piled,  particularly  by  William  Archbilhop  of  Embrttn , 
and  by  leveral  other  learned  Men,  was  published  by  Bo¬ 
niface  VIII.  in  the  Year  1298.  it  is  called  the  fixth,  be- 
caufe  added  to  the  five  of  Gregory  IX.  It  contains  the 
Epiftles  written  by  Gregory  IX.  after  his  Compilation, 
of  the  following  Popes,  and  of  Boniface  himfelf ;  be- 
fides  the  Decrees  of  the  two  general  Councils  of  Lyons. 
This  Book  is  divided  into  five  fmaller,  in  the  fame  Or¬ 
der,  and  with  the  fame  Titles,  obferved  in  the  Grego¬ 
rian  Collection. 

Clement  V.  a  Frenchman ,  born  in  Aquitaine ,  compofcd 
the  fourth  Collection,  of  his  own  Epiftles,  and  of  the 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Vienne ,  celebrated  in  the 
Year  1311  ;  which,  notwithftanding,  not  himfelf,  but 
John  XXII.  alfo  born  in  Aquitaine,  publilhed  under  the 
Title  of  Clementines. 

The  fifth  Collection,  contains  the  Extravagantes  01 
the  lame  John  XXII.  to  the  Number  of  twenty. 

The  fixth  and  laft  Collection,  includes  the  eo/umsn 
Extravagant es  of  other  Popes  :  Thole  decretal  Epiftles  oi 
John  XXII.  and  of  other  Popes,  are  called  Extravagant^ 
bccaufe  they  are  not  included  in  the.  Body  of  the  cano¬ 
nical  Law. 

To  all  thefe  may  be  added  the  four  Books  of  Inflic¬ 
tions  of  the  canonical  Law,  written  by  John  Pauli*11' 
cclot  \  which  are  of  no  publick  Authority,  no  more  im 
all.  the  reft. 

No/e,  That  all  thefe  Collections,  or  Compilations  of  the 
canonical  Law ,  arc  of  no  Force  in  France ,  no  ur  -• 
than  they  are  agreeable  to  the  Liberties  ami  ui 

of  the  Galilean  Church.  .  v 

Likewife  new  Briefs,  Bulls,  tftc,  ol  tin-  jT 
See,  can  be  of  no  Force  in  the  Kingdom,  A,t  \  , 
they  are  introduced  by  the  King’s  Edict,  J* 
and  approved  by  the  Parliament  ol  Pat  is,  an 

ceived  by  the  Clergy  of  France. 

The  G  alii  can  Church  has  alfo  ecclefiaftical  Laws 
per  to  herielf,  com])ofcd  of  the  antient  lultiuires  0 
univerfal  Church  ;  of  the  Pragmatkk  Sanlliw,  F 
gated  by  the  Moll  Chrillian  King  Charles  v  ■  ^ 

Year  1438;  and  of  the  Concordats,  between/-^ 
Francis  I.  King  of  France,  in  the  Y ea i'  1 5 1 5 ■  f0fl. 
The  Germans  have,  likewile,  -tlicir  Lone  on  it 
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i  je{j  between  Nicholas  V.  Pope,  and  the  Emperor 

Frederick  III.  m  the  Year  1447.  _ 

In  England,  fmee  the  Reformation,  the  canon  haw 
.  s  been" much  abridged  and  retrained ;  only  fo  much 
f  it  obtaining,  as  is  confident  with  the  Common  and 
Statute  Laws  of  the  Realm,  and  the  Do&rine  of  the 

1  trd. ,.A  Pknrrli. 
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eftabliflied  Church. 

Befides  thofe  Laws  or  canonical  Confhtutions,  which 
conipofe  almoft  all  the  written  Canon  Law  of  the  Roman 
Church,  there  occur  in  particular  Churches  fome  parti¬ 
cular  Cultoms,  not  written  ;  which  being  not  deroga¬ 
tory  to  the  natural  Laws,  nor  contrary  to  the  Maxims  of 
a  Chriftian  Life,  are  to  be  obferved,  not  only  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  thefe  Places,  but  Jikewife  by  Foreigners. 
Therefore  Cuftom  is  to  be  oblerved  as  a  Law,  as  far  as 
icis  not  contrary  to  Truth  and  Equity. 

Note,  That  from  the  canon  Law  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Civil. 

The  Civil  Law,  is  that  made  by  a  civil  Legiflator, 
viz.  either  a  Prince  or  a  Republick,  and  which  all  the 
Subjeds  of  that  Prince  or  Republick  are  obliged- to  obey. 
For  good  Order  cannot  fuffer  that  the  Inferiors  fhould 
not  obey  their  Superiors  in  Tilings  calculated  for  the 
publick  Good. 

Therefore  thofe  who  command  others,  have  a  Right 
to  call  to  an  Account  thofe  who  defpife  their  Laws  ; 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  Apoftle,  Rom.  xiii.  1.  Let 
e wy  one  be  obedient  to  the  fuperior  Power  ;  for  there  is  no 
Power  but  from  God:  Therefore  he  who  refills  Power, 
refills  God’s  Ordinance.  And  to  fhew  the  Enormity  of 
the  Crime  of  thofe  who  refifl  a  legitimate  Authority,  in 
Things  which  are  not  contrary  to  Rcafon,  the  publick 

Good,  tfc.  He  adds,  and  thofe  who  refifl  acquire  their 
Damnation . 

From  which  Exprefllons  it  is  eafy  to  undcrfland,  that 
the  Civil  Law  is  political,  and  temporal  with  Regard  to 
the  Ohjeft  and  the  Things  commanded  ;  but  that  the 
Obligation  arifing  from  it,  is  internal  and  fpiritual  ;  and 
that  the  Obfervance  thereof  cannot  be  defpifed  with  a 
fafe  Confcience  ;  but  every  one,  either  Clerk,  Foreigner 
or  Stranger,  is  under  the  Direction  of  thofe  Laws  •  Like’ 
wife  a  Traveller,  while  he  flays  in  a  Place,  makes  Part, 
at  lealt  a  tranfitory  and  temporary  one  of  the  Society  of 
thofe  among  whom  he  Jives;  and  confequently  nuift 
kbmit  himfelf  to  the  Laws,  Cufloms,  and  Ufages  of 

t he  I  lace,  as  far  as  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  natural  or 
divine  Law.  Whence  this  Proverb, 

Dum  fuer is  Roma ,  Romano  vivito  more . 

For  there  has  been  no  Nation  nor  People  ever  fo  o-reat 
flarhananj,  which  had  not  their  own  particular  Laws, 
rn  ,  we  have  feen  the  civil  Precepts  which  God 

Sad  t0  the  Then  we  know  that 

ntj"C  PeoPlc’  and  particularly  among  the 

S' LT’,  fud‘  wcrc  tholb  Solon,  Li  cur?  its,  and 
haps  ar  S"  ^  fl«w  from  the  natural  Law  ;  and  per- 

£ X  Z  TUcd  in  thut  al‘  othcr  Nations.  Zr 

«nqunintr  Tpn  yMnCQUra8^i  and  cu,tivatcd  the  Art  of 

S  f  a"d  wholefomc  Laws,  which  Virgil  if 
mtLS>  bk  Amid,  in  thefe  elegant  Vcrfes. 

Lx  1  uiieiit  alii  fpirantia  mollius  .-era : 

regerc  imperio  popttlos  Romanc  memento, 

other  King^  wide?8  tI>C  o(  Pomulus .  and  of  the 

the  KmR  ton’vl 1  t0ok  Carc»  aftcr  the  Expulfion  of 
vmiment  tliev  U  I  ^ TrnBr<SCab,C  t0  thc  ,'LTllbll(-'an  Go- 

Utizcns  mule?  a  i,  n  l‘‘  ’ '  hL'r  ,lnJ<J,,g  tl,em>  t0  W  the 

I10*  their  ..:lnd  ,rCar?.Mabl1-:  Stibjeflion,  to  com- 


Wes  became  afterwards  thc  Source  of  all  the  private  and 
pubhek  Laws.  Thofe  Compilers  were  called  Decemviri  ■ 

ZZZirZZZ  the  tWdV£  TaWeS  WerC  alf°  Called 

•  A'5  Srat  PuVhiTS  ?yftem  of  Lav/s  fhould  have  pe- 
r  fted,  through  the  Injuries  of  Time  s  we  have  now  no- 

"I?  °TC  a  Fragments  difpetfed  in  divers  Au- 

have  them  ,n  Ro/inus,  and  fome  other  Authors.  The 
Latin  is  very  old  and  barbarous,  and  remarkably  obfeure. 
Next  to  thefe  Tables  were  what  was  properly  called 
whtch  were  Ordinances  of  the  whole  Body  poli- 

f  1  o’  7  thC  benaCe-  Then  n«t  were  the  EdiRS 
,  die  Pretors,  whence  proceeded  a  Right  called  the 

one  Bod  RTjiefe  Edifts  havin8  bccn  coJlefled  into 

5'centw  t0f ' °ae  ?eribn  on)y  *  *efe  enfued  fc* 
near  roo  V  °r  the  EmPerors>  which  during  very 

in  a  CSg ’Man n^  *P*U  “  ***** 

to  cLfilfr  Conftitucions  of  the  Emperors,  from  Adrian 
to  Conftantine,  were  compofed  two  Codex’s,  in  the  Time 

Dioclejian,  one  by  Gregory,  and  the  other  by  Her- 

prudent  Perfons,  in  which  he  included  the  ConftLtions 

f  A>e  tEn”1?er<SS’  from  C<tnfiamine  to  himfelf. 

At  laft  the  Emperor  Juft  ini  an  perfefted  quite  the  Ra 
man  Jl!i afprudence.  For  in  the  Year  of  Chdft  Z  ' 
appomted  fome  illuftrious  Perfons  to  free  the  GrelonZ 
Hennogeman  and  Lhcodoftan  Codex’s  of  their  too  fedbm 

KW  C°mp0le  °f  them  another  under  °hc 

pedtacions  they  perfefted  the  JuJlinian  Codex^  which  lm 

Afterwards  he  caufcd  to  be  comprifed  into  a  finale 
.  °r.C’,va  , tJle  antient  Laws  divided  into  fifty  Books 

W  Tit!  he  T'rma!!ed  DigeA  or  PmdeffsJ  ’ 

"  »»  6»r  Book,,  for  ,be  Sfcrf 

>"!*:/ £c, Tit 

But  as  he  found  that  feveral  Things  were  omitted 
the  Codex,  or  not  treated  with  that  Accuracy  h" defir’d 

.farwank  give  a  feco.d  E* 

than  the  firib  and  this  is,  Repctita  preleRionis  co-lex- 
which  we  read  in  the  Body  of  the  Civil  Law 

The  Novell*  were  foon  added  to  it,  or  ,68  new  Con 

con  fills  of  four  Collodions,  viz.  thc  four  Boo£  of  mJ 
Lithons,  fifty  Books  of  Digejls  or  PandeRs ,  twelve  Bods 
ol  the  Codex,  and  1 86  Novels.  From  which  Novel- 
were  extrafted  firort  Sentences,  which  in  the  D  vfo 

thc  Ciex'  ye[e  mlerted  in  feveral  Places  thereof  , 
are  called  Authentic,  becaufc  confirmed  by  the  Aut  o 
nty  ol  thc  Emperor.  y  ^iur,10“ 

rZ,  “  t,ie, fl,ty  Eooks  ofDW*  or  with  the 

could  not  be  contained  in  one  Volume  U 

Idlers  have  divided  them  into  three,  calling  the  °fiiR 

the  frond  Inforliatc,  becaule  it  gives  a‘  lea  ■  ‘  nd 

more  ample  Know  edge  of  the  Law  ,  and  the  d  X 
new  Digest,  becaufc  publilhtd  laft.  ie 

Ti]t£Cha,!Tdu-('?!?l l>aUiUh:mA  Cod™  ^  divided  into 
1  ltiLs,  and  the  Titles  into  Laws,  and  the  Laws  inm 

Paragraphs.  Therefore  when  fome  Law  of  the  DiZs 

oi  l  andctls  is  quoted,  the  Name  of  tile  Digeft  is  firn5fot| 
bv  the  inaiufcule  T .i-m-r  n  a.,,i 


1 “  2  dlXSSW 

;v,fc  *  ,M,r  ,i,ra  •  MkT’Hi  'LIZ"1!?:::1. &ph*» 


Coifs  b*e  fctum’il  yJTSJS*  S**,  »kw.  tm  for 

-  .  ,lrMcn.  i-mi . *■-■<-■  ..  ■uK.iwaub,  de  jujUtia  &  Jure,  he  11  lay,  thc  natural  AVL  i< 

Nature  has  taught  all  Animals,  from  lit,.  ,.  a Zr  -n  ! 

D.  or  //  de  '/ujhlid  &  Jure,  i.  c.  t|u.  firll  Law^  third 
Luagnijih  ol  the  Digest  or  Pamiri/,  'j'itic  deJuJHtiJ  & 

And  in  the  Codex,  L.  nemo  2.  cod.  de  Sacred, 

1.  c* 


11  vca  other  Men  "w  ^  YcrsTV^ 

"f"  joined  to  them  r':nt  f{*r  ‘  “j”',  c'Ktrao,dn>.iry  Merit, 

a!ui  w|io  digelled  then,0;"1:1'"'  “  B ,1°.,cc  <>f  thofe  Laws, 
J  tci'i  by  rcafon  tint  r  lnto.t<:n  /  nbles,  to  which  foon 

"Padded  two  mlfrYi  theC  P'VS  wcrc  dNeftive, 

Voi„  jj  C  ‘lb,cs;  So  that  thofe  twelve  Ta- 
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i.  e.  the  Law  which  begins  at  this  Word  nemo,  which  is 
the  fecond  Law  in  the  Codex,  Title  de  S  aero  fan  ft  is  ec- 
clefiis.  This  Title  is  the  fecond  of  the  firft  Book.  If  the 
Authentica  is  quoted,  it  muff  be  faid,  Authen.  cajfa ,  tod . 
de  Sacrofanftis  Ecclefiis ,  &c.  The  Novels  are  quoted  by 
their  proper  Names,  and  the  Chapters  thereof  are  in¬ 
dicated.  The  Inftitutions  of  the  Civil  Law  are  commonly 
quoted  by  Paragraphs  and  Titles. 

Though  the  Roman  Civil  Law  was  compofcd  with  fo 
much  Art  and  Care  by  JuflinM s  Order,  as  well  of  the 
Anfwers  and  Obfervations  of  the  mod  learned  Lawyers, 
as  of  the  Conftitutions  of  the  Emperors,  it  notwithftand- 
ing  was  not  prefently  approved  by  the  fucceeding  Em¬ 
perors,  nor  pleaded  at  the  Bar.  But  its  Authority  in- 
creafed  by  Degrees,  as  it  began  to  be  more  known  among 
Mankind.  And  at  lad  began  to  be  obferved  by  alrnod 
all  Nations,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  Part.  At  prefen t 
it  is  of  a  great  Authority  in  almod  all  Europe,  where  it 
is  limply  called  Law. 

For  though  there  be  fcarce  any  Kingdom  or  Province 
in  Europe  which  has  not  its  particular  Ufe  and  Cudoms  ; 
in  them  notwithdanding  the  written  Law,  i.  e.  the  Ro¬ 
man  Law,  is  a  Rule  whenever  the  cudomary,  or  com¬ 
mon  Law  is  deficient.  Which  is  rightly  obferved  by 
Obertus  de  Or  to,  a  Lawyer  of  Milan,  lib.  2.  de  Feudis. 
Tit.  1.  in  thele  Words,  An  experienced  Lawyer,  if  a  Cafe 
arifes,  which  is  not  contained  in  the  common  Law,  can 
very  well  have  Recourfe  to  the  written  Law. 

In  France ,  there  are  fome  Provinces  where  the  written 
Law  is  in  Force,  as  in  Lionnois,  Provence,  &c.  and 
others  follow  their  antient  Cudoms,  as  Britanny ,  Nor¬ 
mandy,  &c.  which,  notwithdanding  by  the  Conftitutions 
of  Charles  VII.  Anno.  1454.  mud  be  put  in  Writing, 
and  approved  by  the  fuperior  Courts  ;  to  take  off  all 
Occafion  of  Variation,  which  arofe  from  the  Diverfity 
of  Opinions  and  the  Judges  fhould  be  more  certain  of 
what  they  were  to  follow  in  their  Judgments.  Almoft 
every  where,  notwithdanding,  the  Roman  Law ,  is  confi- 
dered  as  a  certain  common  Rule  *,  for  it  contains  the  true 
and  genuine  Principles  of  natural  Equity  and  Juftice; 
and  we  cannot  find  any  where  elfc  better  Precepts  and 
Definitions  of  the  Jurifprudence:  Therefore  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  give  here  a  Kind  of  Abridgment  of  the  In¬ 
ftitutions  of  JuJlinian ,  fincc  thole  Inftitutions  are  like  the 
Elements  of  the  Roman  Jurifprudence,  which  our  Pupil, 
Jurifconfulte  or  Lawyer,  fhould  learn  firft,  if  he  defigns 
to  become  a  learned  one  ;  and  not  be  contented  with 
rendering  himfelf  perfect,  only  in  the  Queries  of  the  Law , 
which  but  too  often  renders  odious  and  very  oppredive, 
one  of  the  mod  honourable  Profeffions  of  the  Civil 
Society. 

The  Inftitutions  of  Juftinian  are  divided  into  four  Books, 
each  whereof  contains  various  Titles,  each  Tide  being 
befidcs  divided  into  Beginning  and  Paragraphs. 

From  the  First  Book. 


The  Firft  Book,  having  given  the  Definition  of  Juftice 
and  Jurifprudence,  and  expofed  the  different  Kinds  of 
Laws,  treats  of  Pcrluns,  of  which  it  reckons  fevcral 
Divifions. 

Title  I.  Of  Juftice  and  Law. 

Juftice,  is  a  conjlant  and  perpetual  Will  of  giving  every 
one  bis  own. 

It  is  laid,  a  conjlant  and  perpetual  Will,  to  indicate 
thereby  the  llabic  oi  the  Will,  for  a  conftant  and  perpe¬ 
tual  Will  is  not  without  Habit.  It  is  added,  to  give 
every  Body  his  own,  becaufe  the  Object  of  Juftice  is  to 
give  every  Body  his  own. 

Jurifprudence  is  the  Art  or  Science  of  1  he  Law*  in 
which  Scnfc  it  is  defined  the  Art  oj  Good  and  Juft. 

Law,  is  either  publiek  or  particular.  That  Law  is 
called  publiek,  winch  relates  10  the  State  o(  a  Rcpubliek 
or  Kingdom  •,  as  the  fiered  Law,  the  Law  ol  War  anil 
Peace.  Among  the  Trench  the  Salic  J .aw,  which  ex¬ 
cludes  the  Females  I  mm  the  Throne.  Like  wife  in  Ger¬ 
many  thole  Imivs  which  relate  to  the  Election  of  an  Em¬ 
peror,  are  pub  lick  l  .aws,  G?c. 

Thofc  are  called  particular  Laws,  which  have  for 
Objeift  the  Utility  oi  every  Individual;  and  of  thefe 
only  JuJlinian  treats,  and  which  he  lays  he  has  collected 


from  the  natural  and  Civil  Laws,  and  from  -A  r 
Nations.  1  La''« 


r 

r  r 


Title  II.  Of  the  Natural  and  Civil 

Nations. 


Laws,  of  that  r‘ 


Natural  Law  is  defined  in  this  Title  a  T  . 
Nature  has  taught  all  Animals  ;  Or  which’  is  r,A 

Men  and  Beads  though  Beads  arejudly  confidemu'0 
prived  both  of  Reafon  and  of  Law  .  AACAS  ^ 


of  Law  ;  but  when  Bealfi  a' 
by  a  natural  Indmtfl  what  Men  do  by  Reafon  the, 

•  .  ■  ^  .  In  Proof  ther«If 

we  bring  the  Copulation  of  the  Male  and  Female  T 

bringing  up  their  Progeny,  EsV.  ’  tllc 

The  Law  of  Nations,  is  that  ujed  by  human  Cream,,, 
according  to  Ulpianus,  leg.  r.  ff.  de  Juft, 
this  is  either  primary  or  iecondary.  *  Jna 

That  is  called  primary,  which  natural  Reafon  has  eft 
blifhed  among  Men  ;  to  which  belongs  Religion  ,h 
Love  for  our  Country,  and  Parents,  &c.  And  "this’- 
is  in  faft  the  natural  Law,  becaufe  it  properly  bclo^° 
to  no  other  but  rational  Creatures :  And  it  is  thus  caju 
by  the  Emperor  Juftinian,  lib.  2.  injlit.  titul.  1  .para?  ,, 

T  hefecondary,  is  that  which  has  been  efiablijhed  a  cur l 
cording  to  the  Exigency  of  human  Affairs  ;  and  whereby 
almod  all  Contrafts  have  been  introduced  in  the  Civil 
Society,  as  Eruption ,  Vendition,  Location,  Conduflm 
Society,  Depofitum ,  Mutuum ,  and  an  almod  infinite  Ruin’- 
ber  of  others. 

The  Civil  Law,  is  that  which  a  free  People  have 
edablifhed  for  thcmfelves.  And  this  is  either  written  or 
not  written,  or  cuftomary ;  though  the  cudomary  Law 

is  at  prefent  written  in  mod  Parts  of  Europe,  particularly 
in  France  and  England .  * 

Title  III.  Of  the  Right  of  Per  fins. 

Juftinian  begins  in  this  Title,  to  treat  of  Perfons ;  and 
fays  the  firft  Divifion  of  Perfons  to  be  this,  that  all  Men 
are  either  free  or  Slaves. 

Liberty ,  taken  for  the  State  or  Condition  of  Man,  as 
it  is  taken  here,  is  the  natural  Faculty  every  one  has  to  do 
what  he  pleafes,  unlefs  he  be  hindered  from  it  cither  ly 
Violence,  or  by  Law,  from  l.  4.  ff.  de  Stat.  homin. 

It  is  faid,  a  natural  Faculty,  bccaufc  all  Men  are  born 
free  ;  but  Servitude  has  been  introduced  by  the  Law  of 
Nations ;  for  after  War  was  introduced  among  them, 
Captivity  or  Servitude  followed  foon,  which  was  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  the  Civil  Law,  and  thereby  it  happened, 
that  fome  were  brought  under  the  Sovereignty  of  others, 
who  obtained  a  Power  of  Life  and  Death  over  them, 
againft  Nature,  and  the  primary  natural  Law. 

It  is  faid,  whereby  one  does  what  he  pleafes ;  for  the  EfTcft 
of  Liberty  is  to  do  what  one  will.  Hence  this  Sort  of 
Liberty  is  defined  by  Cicero,  pared.  5.  The  Power  of  liv¬ 
ing  as  one  wills.  The  lame  Tally,  lib.  1.  de  off.  fays, 
that  the  Property  of  Liberty  is  to  live  as  you  will. 

It  is  added,  unlefs  hindered  from  it  by  Violence  and  Lrx. 
For  a  Man  free  can  be  hindered  by  thefe  two  Things, 
Violence  and  Law,  from  doing  what  lie  pleafes  *,  though 
thereby  he  is  not  made  a  Slave,  but  dil!  remains  Iric. 
Which  Scrvitis  infinuates  againft  the  28th  Verfe,  of  the 
fird  Eclogue  of  Virgil ,  in  thele  Words,  Othcnvife  a  Shea 
fays,  1  deftre  my  Liberty,  and  othcnvife  an  Ingcnuus  (1.  & 
he  who  is  free  as  Icon  as  he  is  born,)  for  the  fir  Si  dff> 
to  be  delivered  from  his  Servitude,  and  the  laft  will  bext 


his  Liberty  to  aft  as  he  pleafes. 

Therefore  a  Man  free  is  fometimes  hindered  Irom 
doing  what  he  pleafes  though  he  remains  free.  As  \ 
Man  tied  Neck  and  Heels  by  Thieves,  docs  not  become 
a  Slave,  though  he  cannot  do  what  he  pleafes.  Midi 
Ids  do  we  lolc  our  natural  Liberty,  when  forbidden  by 
the  l.aw  to  do  certain  Things.  For  as  Cicero  fays,  Orel- 
pro  eluent.  We  are  thereby  wade  Slaves  of  the  Law  test 
we  may  become  free. 

Servitude  is  defined,  leg  .4.  lib.  .[.ff.  de  Stat.  bom.  /!  Con¬ 
fer  tut  ion  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  whereby  one  is  broiif  • 
under  a  foreign  Power  againft  Nature.  It  is  fdd, 
Jlitution  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  lilccwife  of  the  Cju 
Law  ;  becaufe  Slaves,  among  the  Romans ,  were  tit 
born  fo  or  made  iiich.  They  were  born  ol  Servants; 


were  made  by  the  Law  of  Nations,  viz.  by  Capuvit)  * 
or  by  the  Civil  Law,  when  a  Man  above  twenty  i'-]  * 
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°r  ^hfTchild  followed  the  Condition  of  his 


,  himfelf  to  be  fold  for  a  certain  Pri 
of  Age  fuiter  ,  denominated  from  that  the  Emperors 

were  1 *  theif  Captives,  and  not  kill  them  ; 

vStd  to  leu  calied  Mancipii,  becauie  they  were 

Whence  chef  W  ^  ^  kiJIed 

taken  by  the  difference  in  the  Condition  of  Slaves  ; 

ThHerp"fv/ere  other  Ingenui,  or  Libert  ini. 
buttnc  |je  who  was  free  as  foon  as  he  was 

An  Ingeniiu  *  Q^a  Mother  which  was  free ;  for,  in 

born;  or^asbor  _  ~  •  -  ■  • 

that  Cafe 

Mother*  a  Slave  fet  free  by  Manumiffion  \  which 

A  -tr  ,  was  an  Aft  whereby  a  Slave  was  fet  at  Li- 
yianuwjjM  gondage  ;  which  was  effected  in  feveral 
berty,  °r  0  ore  f0]emn  than  the  others. 

folemn  Manners  were  three,  viz.  the  Vindifta , 
TcUmmt.—  The  Vindifta  was  when  the 
tottfas>  ,  j  before  the  Pretor,  and  that  Magillrate  laid 

?aVw'Vnd  called  Vindifta,  on  his  Head  ;  thus  called 
h,is  )- L  from  one  Vindicius  a  Slave,  who  having  difeo- 

vereda  Conjuration  of  feme  young  Noblemen  againft 

\ Ui.niihlick,  was  made  free,  and  a  Roman  Citizen. 

Th Icenfus  was  when,  with  his  Matter’s  Confent,  a 
Sk  had  his  Name  entered  in  the  Cenfus ,  or  publick 
of  the  Citizens ;  to  which  fuccecded  the  Manu- 
miffion  made,  in  the  Church,  on  Chriftian  Slaves,  before 
,  Affembly  of  the  Faithful  *  till  Slavery  was  entirely 

abrogated  among  Chriftians.—  Laftly,  the  Manumiffwn 
by  Tefhment,  was  when  the  Matter  gave  the  Slave  his 

Freedom  by  his  Teftament. 

It  was  not  neccffary,  that  the  Pretor  fhould  be  on 
his  Tribunal  to  perform  the  Ceremony  of  Manumiffion  : 
He  did  it  any  where  indifferently,  in  hisHoufe,  in  the 
Street,  going  to  bathe,  &c.  he  laid  the  Rod  on  the 
Slave’s  Head,  pronouncing  thefe  Words,  Dico  enm  Li¬ 
berum  ejfe  more  Qiiiritum :  I  declare  him  a  Freeman  af¬ 
ter  the  Manner  of  the  Romans.  This  done,  he  gave  the 
Rod  to  the  Liftor,  who  ftruck  the  Slave  with  it  on  the 
Head;  and  afterwards  with  his  Fill  on  his  Face  and 
Back:  And  the  Notary,  or  Scribe,  entered  the  Name 
of  the  new  Freedman  in  the  Regitter,  with  the  Reafons 
of  his  Manumiffion. 

The  Jefs  fo lemn  Manners  of  Manumiffwn  were  alfo 
three;  viz.  among  Friends ,  when  a  Matter  manumitted 
his  Slave  in  the  Prefence  of  his  Friends. — By  the  Table, 
ptrMenfwi ,  when  a  Matter  admitted  his  Slave  to  his 
Table. — By  Epiftie,  per  Epiftolam ,  where  a  Matter 
granted  by  Letters  to  his  Slave,  that  he  fhould  live  free. 

There  were  three  different  Conditions  of  Liber ti ,  or 
Mmmittcd.  For  foine  of  them  were  made  Roman  Ci¬ 
tizens,  and  enjoyed  all  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the 
City  of  Rome ;  as  the  Right  of  Marriage,  the  Right  of 
making  a  Teftament,  and  the  Right  PatriiV  Potcftatis,  &c. 
Others  were  called  La t ini  Juniani,  becaufe  of  the  Law 
Junia  Norland ,  made  by  M.  Julius  Silanus,  and  L.  Nor- 
hrnis  Cojf,  they  enjoyed  the  fame  Right  the  Latins  en¬ 
joyed  before  the  War  of  Italy,  to  whom  the  Jus  Latii 
bad  been  granted,  whereby  they  traded  with  the  Romans, 
but  did  not  enjoy  the  Rights  or  Privileges  of  the  City, 
but  were  confidcrcd  as  Strangers.  Others  were  Deditii, 
whofe  Condition  was  vvorfe,  as  being  femblablc  to  thofc 
People,  who  having  promifed  Fidelity  to  the  Rcpublick, 
revolted  afterwards  from  it,  and  returned  to  it  again,  to 
enjoy  an  imaginary  Liberty.  Juftinian  abolifhed  en¬ 
tirely  thofc  different  Ciaffcs  of  Libert  ini  \  as  is  evident 
from  1  it.  ol  this  Book. 

Tine  VIII.  Of  tbofe  who  are  of  their  ozvn,  or  of 

mother's  Right. 

Tic  fecund  Divifion  of  Pcrfons  is  into  thofe,  who  are 
c  their  own  Right,  and  are  called  Patrcs-I'amilias,  whe- 
;u  rived  at  the  Age  of  Puberty  or  not;  and  into 
who  are  ol  another’s  Right;  whether  they  be  un- 
the  Authority  o|  a  Mailer,  as  Slaves  abovcmcmionM, 
r  tJiuicr  the  paternal  Jurifdiftion,  as  Children. 

'p 

11  u  IX.  Of  the  paternal  Power  or  Jurif  lift  ion . 

1  tv' !> Uy  P0zvrr ’»  *!i  a  Right,  which,  by  the  Roman 

UwiniV/i*  •<,r  ^,as  on  Children,  whether  born  of  a 
i!  v.l  i  an'J‘ifVh  or  legitimated,  or  adopted.  Every 

7  ,v|!10.Wfi  Children,  born  of  a  lawful  Marriage, 
uu-y  be  born  of  a  Concubinage,  they  are  called 


natural,  not  legitimate,  becaufe  nor  acknowledged  by 
the  Laws  ;  but  they  can  be  legitimated  by  a  fubfequent 
Matrimony  :  And  thofe  who  were  called  adoptive,  a- 
mong  the  Romans ,  who  were  not  Children  by  Nature, 
bur  only  by  Adoption. — There  are  two  Sorts  of  Adop¬ 
tion  ;  one  was  called  .Adrogation,  whereby  a  Perfbn  who 
was  his  own  Matter,  was  taken  by  another  into  the  Re¬ 
lation  of  a  Son  :  The  other,  whereby  a  Son  who  was 
not  iiis  own  Matter,  patted  under  the  Jurifdiftion  of  an 
adoptive  Father :  This  Adoption  was  made  before  the 
Pretor,  and  the  firtt  at  an  Affembly  of  the  People,  in 
the  Times  of  the  Common-wealth,  and  afterwards  by  a 
Refcript  of  the  Emperor. 

Great  was  the  Authority  of  the  Father  over  his  Chil¬ 
dren,  by  the  Law  of  the  twelve  Tables  :  Therefore  Ju¬ 
ftinian  fays,  in  this  Place,  that  none  have  fo  great  an  Au¬ 
thority  over  their  Children,  as  the  Roman  Citizens  had. 
For  the  Law  of  the  twelve  Tables  is  this :  Let  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  Fathers  over  their  Children  be  a  fupreme  one : 
let  them  have  the  Liberty  to  fell  or  kill  them.  If  a  Father 
fells  thrice  his  Son,  let  the  Son  be  free  from  his  Father. 

Hence  it  happened,  that,  in  the  old  Roman  Law,  the 
Emancipation  of  Children,  was  made  by  three  imaginary 
Venditions,  and  as  many  Manuniiflions  ;  which  was  non 
done  without  feme  Formalities  :  For  the  Father,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  Friend,  called  Fiduciarius  Paler ,  Father 
in  Trutt,  brought  his  Son  before  the  Pretor*,  whom  he 
fold  to  the  Paler  Fiduciarius ,  being  confident  that  his 
Son  would  recover  his  former  Liberty  :  Therefore  the 
Father  in  Trutt,  in  the  Prefence  of  five  Witneffes, 
bought  the  Son  from  his  natural  Father,  giving  him  for 
Form-fake,  one  or  two  Crowns,  and  thus  the  fame 
came  under  his  Jurifdiftion,  who  prefently  manumitted 
him.  Being  manumitted,  and  falling  again  in  the  Power 
of  his  natural  Father,  he  was  fold  a  fecond  Time,  and 
manumitted  again  by  the  Fiduciarius  ;  which  Ceremony 
was  repeated  for  the  third  Time  ;  fo  that  after  the  third 
Mancipation,  and  Manumittion,  the  Son  became  entirely 
his  own  Matter. 

But  thefe  Formalities  were  afterwards  abolifhed  ;  to 
which  fucceeded,  i.  The  Anaftafian  Emancipation,  made 
by  a  Refcript  from  the  Prince,  as  ordered  by  the  Em-* 
peror  Anaftaftus ,  leg.  5.  cod.  de  Emancip.  and  afterwards 
the  Juftinian  Emancipation,  made  before  a  Magiftratey 
as  decreed  by  Juftinian,  leg.  6.  cod.  eadem  Fit. 

From  this  it  is  underttood,  that  Emancipation*  in  the 
Roman  Law,  was  an  Aft,  whereby  a  Father  gave  up 
the  Power  and  Authority  he  had  over  his  Son,  though 
yet  under  the  Age  of  Puberty,  and  wanting  a  Tutor. 

Among  the  French ,  Emancipation  is  an  Aft  whereby 
a  Minor,  who  has  loft  either  his  Father  or  Mother,  or' 
both,  with  the  Advice  of  his  near  Relations,  and  by  the 
Prince’s  Authority  known  to  the  Judges,  is  freed  from 
the  Juriicliftion  of  a  Tutor,  and  enjoy  the  Ufufruit 
of  his  Revenues,  under  the  Authority  of  a  Curator,  till 
being  full  25  Years  of  Age,  he  becomes  entire  Matter 
of  all  his  Poffeffions. 

There  were  other  Manners,  befides  the  Emancipation, 
whereby  in  the  Roman  Law  a  Son  was  frc^tl  from  the 
Authority  of  his  Father,  viz.  the  great  Preferments  of 
the  Son  ;  the  civil  Death  of  the  Father  or  of  the  Son  ; 
or  the  greateft  and  middle  Diminution  of  the  Chief  ,  not 
the  left. 

The  Diminution  of  the  Chief,  is  called  the  Mutation 
of  a  former  Stale ;  of  which  there  arc  three  Sorts,  viz. 
the  greateft,  middle,  and  left.  The  left  Diminution  of  the 
Chief,  was  only  a  Change  of  Family,  without  Lofs  of 
Liberty  and  of  Right  of  Bttrgoify,  as  it  happen’d  to  adop¬ 
tive  Sons,  who  palfed  inro  another  Family.  The  mid¬ 
dle  Diminution  of  the  Chief  was  the  Lofs  of  the  Right  of 
a  Citizen,  and  confcquuuly  of  a  Family,  but  not  of 
Liberty,  as  it  happen’d  to  thofe  who  were  cranlported 
for  Malverfation. 

The  greateft  Diminution  of  the  Chief,  was  the  Letts  of 
Liberty,  and  conlequenily  ol  the  Right  of  a  Citizen,  and 
of  one’s  Family,  as  it  happen’d  to  thofe  who*  being  above 
20  Years  of  Age,  fuller’d  themlMves  to  be  fold,  to 
have  Part  of  the  Price  ;  or  who  became  Scrvi-pcu.r,  i.  e. 
who  were  condemned  to  the  Mines,  or  expo  Jed  to  the 
Bealls,  for  their  Crime. 

But  however,  the  paternal  Jurifdiftion,  was  rather  fuff* 
pended  than  taken  away  by  Captivity,  becaufe  of  tin; 

Right 


LAW. 


>  to 


Right  of  Poftliminy.  For  when  a  Father  return’d  to  th zPoftli-  defeend  from  the  Father  to  the  Son,  to  the  C- 
winy,  he  was  imagined  to  have  been  always  in  the  City*,  thofe  the  great  Grandfon,  Ac.  *  ^Wfon.  > 

who  were  taken  by  the  Enemies,  and  being  afterwards 
fee  at  Liberty,  returned  into  the  City,  were  faid  to  have 
return’d  to  the  Poftliminy . 


Note,  That  Poftliminium >  Poftliminy ,  among  the  Romans 
was  the  Return  of  one  who  had  gone  to  fojourn 
elfewhcre,  or  had  been  banifhed,  or  been  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  Enemy,  to  his  own  Country  and  State. 
It  was  thus  called,  according  to  AuL  Gellius ,  from 
Post,  after,  and  Li 'men,  Threfhold,  q.  d.  a  Return  to 
the  lame  Bounds  or  Threfhold:  Though  others,  after 
Amu.  MarceUinus ,  will  have  it  fo  denominated,  be- 
caufe  Pcrfons  were  reftor’d  into  the  Houfe  through  a 
Hole  in  the  Wall,  PojlLimen ,  not  by  going  over  the 
Threfhold,  which  was  e  deemed  ominous.  PoJUitm- 
■nimn  was  allb  a  Law  or  Adion,  whereby  one  recover¬ 
ed  an  Inheritance,  or  other  Matter  that  had  been  loft, 
from  a  Stranger  or  Enemy, 

Note  alfo.  That  there  was  this  Difference  between  Tranf- 
portation  and  Relagation,  that  thofe  who  were  tranf- 
ported,  loft  their  Right  of  Citizens,  and  became 
Strangers,  retaining,  notwithftanding,  thefe  Privileges, 
which  are  of  the  Law  of  Nations  ;  therefore  they 
could  fell,  buy,  and  make  all  the  other  Contrads 
which  are  of  the  Laws  of  Nations,  as  well  as  the  Ro¬ 
man  Citizens.  But  they  had  not  the  Right  of  making 
a  Teftament,  of  marrying,  nor  of  a  paternal  Jurif- 
didion,  Ac.  bur  the  Banifhed  remained  ftiil  Roman 
Citizens,  and  enjoyed  all  the  Privileges  of  the  City. 
Hence  Ovid  fpeaks  of  the  Sentence  of  Augnftus , 
whereby  he  was  banifhed,  in  the  following  Terms, 
‘ Trift .  lib.  2.  El  eg.  i. 

Adde  quod  edit um,  quamvis  immite  minaxqut  i 

Alt  amen  in  pemne  nomine  lene  fuit. 

Quippe  r  el  eg  at  us,  non  ex  til  die  or  in  illo  : 

Parcaque  fortune  funt  tibi  verba  mice. 

Title  X.  0/  Nuptials. 

Nuptials ,  or  Marriage,  is  the  Conjunction  of  Man  and 
Woman,  importing  an  inf  par  able  C  if  tom  of  Life.  That 
Conjuntlion  is  rather  of  the  Minds  than  of  the  Bodies, 
for  the  Confenl ,  not  the  Cohabitation ,  makes  the  Mar¬ 
riage. 

In  the  Roman  Civil  Law,  four  Things  arc  required 
for  a  legitimate  Marriage. 

1.  That  the  contracting  Parties  Ihould  be  Roman  Ci¬ 
tizens  ;  for  anticncly  neither  Strangers,  fuch  were  thofe 
who  had  only  the  Right  Latii,  nor  Servants,  could  con- 
rra<5t  among  them,  a  legitimate  Marriage.  But  by  the 
Canon  Law,  all  Men,  either  Citizens,  or  Strangers,  either 
Free,  or  Slaves,  contradl  a  legitimate  Marriage,  becaufe 
God  makes  no  Difference  between  the  Free  and  the 
Slave,  according  to  St.  Paul,  Gal.  iii.  28. 

2.  It  is  required  that  the  Men  flioultl  be  in  the  Age  of 
Puberty,  and  the  Women  capable  to  bear  a  Man  *,  or  that 
the  Men  fhould  be  14  Years  of  Age  accompiilhcd,  and 
the  Women  12  accompli Ihed. 

3.  They  mult  have  the  Confent  of  the  Parents,  in 
whole  Power  they  are  ;  /or  civil  and  natural  Reafon ,  per- 
fuades  that  fuch  <1  Vising  is  required.  In  this  the  Edicts 
of  the.  Kings  of  Prance  confirm  the  Roman  civil  Law. 
But  the  Canon  Law  docs  not  require  that  Confent  ot 
Parents  *,  as  may  be  fecn,  Lancelot ,  lib.  z.  in  fit.  'Juris, 
can.  T'itul.  XI.  Pa  rag  rap. 

4.  It  is  required  that  the  con  trading  Parties  fhould 
ahftain  from  forbidden  and  nefarious  Nuptials,  fuch  as 
thofe  con tvadul  between  thofe  join’d  by  Affinity  or 
Confnnguinity. 

Confnnguinity  is  the  Relation  or  Kin-drip,  between 
Perlbns  ut  the  fame  Blood,  or  fprung  from  the  lame 
Roor. 

AJjinitx  is  a  Relation  contracted  between  one  of  two 
Parties  married,  and  the  Kindred  of  the  other  Party. 

There  are  two  Lanes  of  Confang uinity,  viz.  one  Right 
and  the  other  collateral. 

The  right  Line  is  that,  in  which  one  has  begot  ano¬ 
ther  •,  and  which  is  either  ol  the  aicending,  in  which, 
K ekoning  fiom  the  Son,  we  aJceml  to  the  Father, 
Grand  lather,  (Ac,  or  of  the  defending,  in  which  we 
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The  collateral  Line ,  is  of  thofe  who  come  firf,  •, 
In  the  right  Line,  v.  g.  Marriage “  nrofc' 
infinitum ,  between  the  Father  and  the  Daughter^’ 

Annrrht-pr  Fc?s-  Tit-  in  .  -  O  *J 
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daughter,  &c.  It  is  prohibited,  like  wife,  between  ft 

Ions,  foine  of  whom  take  the  Place  of  Pare  r  f 
Refpeft  to  others ;  as  no  Body  is  allowed  to  take  fo!? 
Wife,  his  Mother  in  Law,  Grandmother  in  i  L  « 
becaufe  they  take  the  Place  of  Mothers. 

In  other  Perfons,  who  are  in  the  collateral  V,. .  , 

In  the  civil  Law  thefe  Degrees  are  differently 
puted,  from  what  they  are  in  the  Canon  Law  7 
In  rhe  civil  Law  there  are  as  many  Depress  ^ 
tions  *,  reckoning  by  the  Number  of  Pcrfons  iffued  V' 
the  fame  Stock,  each  Perfon  fprung  therefrom  makl! 
one  Degree  ;  afeendmg  from  the  Perfon  generated  rnT 
common  Stock,  and  defending  from,  the  common  Sm  !• 
to  the  other  Perfon  generated.  For  Example  jf 
has  begot  Mavius  and  Sempronius ,  thefe  two,  \jz  m' 
vius  and  Sempronius ,  who  are  Brothers,  are  laid  tobg 
the  fecond  Degree  ;  for  Mavius  is  begotten  by  Tri> 
the  common  Father  of  both,  there’s  one  Dmu 
Thins  has  begot  Sempronius ,  there’s  another  Dvrtt  ’ 
and  for  that  Reafon  the  Son  of  Mavius  and  the  T)mi 
ter  of  Sempronius ,  are  in  the  fourth  Degree  j  for  the  So" 
of  Mtevius  is  begotten  by  Mavius,  there’s  one  ZW* 
Marvins  by  Titius,  their  common  Father,  there’s  the  Se¬ 
cond  *,  then  Titius  has  begot  Sempronius,  there’s  the 
third  *,  and  Sempronius  has  begot  his  Daughter,  there’s 
the  fourth. 

In  the  Canon  Law  the  Generations  are  only  reckoned 
from  one  Part,  defending  from  the  common  Father  to 
the  Perfon  begotten,  or  afeending  from  the  Perfon  be¬ 
gotten  to  the  common  Stock.  Whence  Brothers  and 
Sifters,  according  to  the  Canon  Law ,  are  in  the  M  De¬ 
gree  •,  the  Children  of  Brothers  and  Sifters,  in  the  fecond, 
Ac.  therefore  in  the  aforefaid  Example,  Titius  begot 
Mavius  and  Sempronius ;  then  Mavius  had  a  Son,  and 
Sempronius  a  Daughter.  If  an  Afcent  be  made  from  one 
Part,  viz.  from  the  Son  of  Mavius  to  Titius  the 
common  Stock,  or  a  Defcent  from  Titius  to  the  Son 
of  Mavius  or  from  the  other  Part  to  the  Daughter  of 
Sempronius,  there  will  occur  only  two  Generations,  and 
confcquently  two  Degrees. 

Therefore,  by  the  civil  Law,  the  Coufin-Germans, :.  f. 
the  Children  of  Brothers  or  Sifters,  being  in  the  fourth 
Degree,  cannot  contract  Marriage. 

But  in  the  Canon  Law ,  not  only  Co  11  fin -Germans  can¬ 
not  contraR.  Marriage,  but  not  even  Nephews  and  Nieces; 
becaufe  the  Nephews  and  Neiccs  of  Coufin-Germans, 
arc  only  in  the  fourth  Degree,  according  to  the  Cause 
Law,  by  which  Law  Marriage  is  forbidden  in  the  collateral 
Line,  as  far  as  to  the  fourth  Degree  inclufively,  *.  (• 
including  the  Degree  within  the  Prohibition. 

\V  hat  I  have  hud  of  Confnnguinity,  may  be  laid  like- 
wife  of  Affinity  \  for  Example,  if  Tit  ins  marry  Arak'X 
lie  cannot,  alter  her  Death,  marry  her  Coufm,  within 
the  fourth  Degree  inclufively.  Where  it  mult  be  oh 
ferv’d,  that  though  by  the  civil  Law,  Affinity  be  ciil- 
folv’d,  by  the  Death  of  one  of  the  Parties  contraftcri, 
as  it  appears  from  Parag.  Sacrum.  7,  luftitut.  dc  ntiph  H, 
notwithftanding,  remains  by  the  Canon  Lazo. 

Children  born  of  Fornication,  arc  called  natural, 
fpurious ,  and  not  legitimate,  becaufe  the  Laws  do  ro¬ 
ue  know  ledge  them,  as  already  obfevved  *,  but  they  *itc 
legitimated  by  a  fubfequent  Marriage. 

There  are  other  Pei  Tons  forbidden  to  marry  by  tk 
civil  Law,  as  a  Tutor  cannot  marry  his  Pupil,  wailc 

lie  is  her  Tutor. 

Note,  That  in  England,  and  in  fevcral  other  Lnts 
the  Woman,  with  all  her  moveable  Goods,  irnuu 
diatdy  upon  Marriage,  pa  lies  wholly  m  poteftim^ 
viri ,  into  the  Power  and  Difpofal  ol  the  iTuinam-. 
In  Germany,  they  have  a  Kind  ol  Marriage 
Morganatick,  wherein  a  Man  oi  Quality  contr.v.nk* 

with  a  Woman  of  inlninr  Rank,  15tvrcs  .  V. 
Left  I  land  in  lieu  of  the  Right,  and  ftipulat es  uU- 
Contract,  that  the  Wile  lhall  continue  in  Ivci 
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,  mndition,  and  that  the  Children  born  of 

Rankrt  llbeof  the  fame,  fo  that  they  become  Ba- 
themUW'1  of  Inheritance,  though  legitimate 

fta£ffea ;  they  cannot  bear  the  Name  or  Arms  of  the 

family-  pr;nfes  and  great  Lords  of  Germany , 
Nr  a  hU  Kind  of  Marriage.  The  Univerf,  ties 

and  Jena,  have  declared  againft  the  Vali- 
°!  W!f  Inch  Contrads ;  maintaining,  that  they  can- 
d‘ty  reindice  the  Children,  efpecially  when  the  Hm- 
n0t  7  Confent  intervenes  in  the  Marriage. 

Pcr°,  furks  have  three  Kinds  of  Marriages,  and  three 
1  c  -vVives;  legitimate ,  Wives  in  Kebin,  and 

Softs  _ ^ #-k*»  Vi5iv»  r Ur*  anrl 
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They  marry  the  firfl,  hire  the  fecond,  and 


is***  -  -  third 

buL ^  Roman  Law  fpeaks  of  fecond  Marriages  in 
n,  hard  and  odious  Terms ;  Matre  jam  fecundis  nup- 
T-e7  Fundata,  B ■  3-  c.  de  fecund,  nuptiis.  By  thefe 
T  aws  it  was  enafted,  that  the  Effefts  of  the  Hulband 
^  Wife  deceafed  fhould  pafs  over  to  the  Children, 

P/  he  Survivor  fhould  marry  a  fecond  Time.,  By  the 
Law  Hac  ediftali,  cod .  de  fee.  nup.  the  Survivor, 
upon  marrying  a  fecond  Time,  could  not  give  the 
Perfon  he  married  a  Portion  more  than  equal  to  that 
of  each  of  the  Children.  In  the  primitive  Church, 
the  Refpeft  to  Chafticy  was  carried  fo  high,  that  a  fe¬ 
cond  Marriage  was  accounted  no  other  than  a  lawful 
Whoredom,  or  a  Species  of  Bigamy. 

Me  alfo,  That  Marriage,  Maritagium ,  in  Law,  figni- 
fies  not  only  the  lawful  joining  of  Man  and  Wife,  but 
alfo  the  Right  of  bellowing  a  Ward,  or  a  Widow  in 
Marriage;  as  well  as  the  Land  given  in  Marriage. 
Duty  of  Marriage  is  a  Term  ufed  in  fome  antient 
Cuftoms,  fignifying  an  Obligation  on  Women  to 
marry.  To  underftand  this,  it  mull  be  obferved, 
that  old  Maids,  and  Widows  about  frxty,  who  held 
Fees  in  Body,  or  were  charged  with  any  perfonal  or 
military  Services,  were  anticntly  obliged  to  marry,  to 
render  thofe  Services  to  the  Lord  by  their  Hufbands  ; 
or  to  indemnify  the  Lord,  for  what  they  could  not 
do  in  Perfon.  And  this  was  called  Duty,  or  Service  of 
Marriage. 

Title  XIII.  Of  Tutorage  or  Guardi  an [hip. 

Pcrfons  are  faid  to  be  their  own  Mailers,  or  fui 
Juris ,  which  are  neither  under  a  paternal  Jurifdi&ion,  nor 
fubjed  to  a  Mailer.  And  thefe  are  either  under  Tutorage, 
or  under  Curatorlhip,  or  free  from  either  of  the  three 
Conditions. 

Tutorage,  Tutla ,  is  defined  an  Office  or  Power, 
giv^n  or  granted  by  the  Law,  to  take  Care  of  a  Perfon, 
yet  too  young  to  take  Care  of  himfelf :  It  is  called  an 
OFicc  or  Power  in  a  free  Chief,  and  could  be  faid, 
likewife,  on  a  free  Chief,  /.  c.  the  Power  in  a 
free  Chief  to  take  Care  and  protect  another  free  Per¬ 
fon,  who  through  the  Imbecility  of  his  Age  cannot 
defend  himfelf.  And  in  tliis  Tutorage  differs  from 
t  lira  tor  fh  ip,  that  a  Tutor  is  firfl  given  to  the  Perfon, 
then  to  his  Effects ;  but  a  Curator  is  only  given  to  the 
liflofh,  not  to  the  Perfon. 

Ir  is  added,  given  and  allowed  by  the  civil  Law ,  bccaufe 
hy  the  Roman  Law  there,  are  three  Kinds  of  Tutorage. 
1.  Tefl  ament  ary,  when,  for  Example,  a  Father  gives 
h:s  Children,  dill  Minors,  a  Tutor,  by  his  Tcftament. 
2 ■  Legal,  which  is  given  by  the  Law  to  the  neared  Re¬ 
lation.  0.  Dative,  which  is  appointed  by  the  Magidrate. 

1  here  lore  the  Legal  Tutorage  is  given  or  deferred 
7  the  Law  of  the  twelve  Tables  ;  the  Tcjlamcntary  i,s 

ptrmitttcd  ;  and  the  Dative  dclcends  from  the  Alt  til  an 
haiv,  and  others. 

Ikt  in  all  cudomary  Provinces,  as  France,  &c.  all 
m  or  ages  are  dative,  and  elective  ;  and  though  the  Father 
pS  y  Tedamcnt  nominated  the  next  Relation  to  his 
.upj!»  y.ct  n°C  that  Nomination  of  any  Force,  unlefs 
*  R  j  *3C  conhrmctl  by  that  of  the  Magidrate,  CiV, 
y  the  Rowan  Law,  Tutorage  expires  at  14  Years  of 
gt-*;  but  in  France,  not  till  25  Years.  A  Minor  quits 
<\c  uto™&e>  and  becomes  flee  by  Marriage;  in  which 

a  Curator  is  given  him. 

or  .  Y  of  Normandy,  the  Father  is  the  natural 

bvTvft  his  Children,  A  Perfon  nominated  Tutor,  either 
;  tv  ament  or  by  the  Relations  of  the  Minor,  may  dev 
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dine  that  Office  if  he  has  five  Children  alive;  if  he  has 
any  other  confiderable  Tutorage  ;  if  he  be  under  25 
Years  of  Age  ;  if  he  be  a  Pried  or  a  Regent  In  an  Uni- 
verfity  ;  or  if  he  has  any  Law-Suit  with  the  Minor,  and 
if  he  be  poor  or  infirm. 

The  Marriage  of  a  Pupil,  without  the  Confent  of  his 
Tutor,  is  invalid.  Tutors  may  do  any  Thing  for  their 
Pupils,  but  nothing  againd  them  ;  and  the  lame  Laws 
which  put  them  under  a  Neceflity  of  preferving  the 
Intered  of  the  Minors,  put  them  under  an  Incapacity 
of  hurting  them. 

Title  XXII.  Of  Curators. 

A  Tutor  being  given  to  a  Perfon  by  Reafon  of  the 
Imbecility  of  his  Age,  is  never  given  but  to  thofe  under 
die  Age  of  Puberty  ;  therefore  when  they  are  arrived 
at  the  Age  of  Puberty,  the  Tutorage  ends,  by  the  Roman 
Law  5  then  thole  who  before  were  called  Pupils ,  and 
under  Tutorage ,  are  called  Minors  ;  and  Curators  are 
given  them  to  take  Care  of  their  Affairs  and  Intereds ; 
till  they  be  25  Years  of  Age  accomplifhed  ;  at  which 
Time  they  are  declared  Nlajors ,  and  become  entire 
Maders  of  all  that  belongs  to  them. 

In  France ,  Tutorage  lads,  till  a  Minor  be  25  Years  of 
Age,  unlefs  he  obtains,  when  about  eighteen.  Letters 
from  the  Prince,  whereby  he  is  freed  from  the  Authority 
of  a  Tutor,  or  emancipated,  and  enjoys,  under  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  a  Curator ,  the  UJufruit  of  his  Edace. 

Sometimes,  as  well  by  the  Roman  as  the  French  Law* 
Curators  are  given  by  Realon  of  the  Imbecility  of  the 
Body,  or  of  the  Mind,  to  Prodigals,-  and  to  all  others 
who  are  uncapable  of  managing  their  own  Affairs* 

From  the  Second  Book*. 

•  • 

Note,  That  hitherto  I  have  treated  of  Perfons,  how  t 

mud  treat  of  Things. 

Title  I. 


w 

Of  the  Divifion  of  Things ,  and  of  acquiring 

a  Right  to  them. 

All  Things  are  either  in  the  Patrimony,  or  in  the  Power 
of  particular  perfons ;  or  out  of  Patrimony. 

Thofe  out  of  the  Patrimony  of  particular  Perfons,  or 
on  which  particular  Perfons  have  no  particular  Claim  or 
Right,  are  all  the  Things  which  are  in  common,  all 
publick  Things,  the  Things  of  an  UniVerfuy,  Things 
belonging  to  no  Body. 

Common  Things,  the  Property  whereof  belong;  to  no 
Body,  but  by  the  natural  Law,  and  the  Law  of  Nations, 
can  be  ufed  by  every  Body  ;  as  the  Air,  running  Water, 
the  Sea,  the  Sea- fh ore,  wild  Beads,  Fi flics,  &V. 

Thofe  Things  arc  called  publick,  the  Property  where¬ 
of  belongs  to  fome  particular  Nation,  but  the  Ufe  of 
them  is  by  the  Law  of  Nations,  common  to  every  Body, 
as  a  River,  a  Sea-port,  &c. 

The  Things  of  an  Univerfity,  are  thofe  the  Property 
whereof  belongs  to  an  Univerfity  or  College,  and  the 
Ufe  of  them  to  all  thofe  who  are  of  that  Univerfity  or 
College,  as  Theatres,  Gardens,  Baths,  &V. 

The  Things  which  arc  of  no  Body,  are  the  Things  of 
divine  Right ;  which  regularly  can  be  made  the  Property 
of  no  Body ;  and  thefe  are  either  facrcd,  religious,  or  holy. 

Thofe  Things  are  called  facrcd,  which  are  confccrated 
to  God  by  Bifhops,  as  Churches,  Altars,  and  Velfels 
dedicated  to  the  divine  Service,  £?V.  which,  by  the 
Canon  Law  cannot  be  alienated,  but  in  Cafe  of  an 
extreme  Necefilty,  or  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Church,  viz. 
to  redeem  the  Captives,  to  feed  the  Poor,  isc. 

Among  the  Romans ,  by  the  civil  Law,  a  religious 
Thing  was  a  Place  where  fome  Bod/  had  brought  a 
dead  Corpic,  either  of  his  proper  Will,  if  it  was  !m 
own  Place,  or  with  the  Confent  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Place,  if  it  was  not  his  own  Property.  By  the  Canon 
F*uv  a  Place  is  not  accounted  religious,  unlefs  it  has 
been  confccrated  by  a  Billiop,  or  by  a  Pried  appointed 
by  him  ;  of  this  Kind  are  the  Places,  where  the  Dead 
arc*  buried, 

Holy  Things  arc  thofe,  which,  by  fome  Sanction,  are 
protected  againlt  the  Injuries  of  Men  ;  as  the  Walls, 
Gates,  and  Laws  of  a  City; 

In  the  Patrimony  of  Particulars,  there  are  Things, 
the  Right  whereof  is  acquired  to  Particulars. 

Right  is  the  Faculty  of  difpofing  oi  a  Thing,  unlefs 
4  D  ijhe 
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Hi  ore,  or  Banks  of  large  Rivers. 

The  Civil  Law  places  Alluvion  amono-  *?._  r 
Means  of  Acquifition,  and  defines  it  to  be*  a 
perceptible  Accreatio n.  When  any  confiderable  p*  .*m' 
of  Ground  is  torn  away  at  once  by  an  Inundation  °n 
joined  to  fome  neighbouring  Eftatc,  this  is  not  ’  ?niJ 

by  Law  of  Alluvion  •  but  may  be  claimed  again  hi 
former.  ^ t  le 


the  Lav/,  or  a  Convention  hinders  it. 

There  are  fix  Manners  of  acquiring  a  Right,  by  the 
Law  of  Nations,  viz.  Occupation,  Acceffion,  Specifi¬ 
cation,  Confufion,  the  Perception  ot  Fruits  from  a  fo- 

reiffn  Thing.  .  .  ri 

Occupation ,  is  whereby  a  Thing  becomes  the  Property 

of  the  Perfon  who  takes  PofTeffion  of  it  firft. 

To  Occupation  belongs  the  Acqmfition  of  wild,  but 
not  of  domellick  Beads  ;  the  Acquifmon  of  1  lungs  gam¬ 
ed  in  War-,  Things  found,  and  Things  confidered  as 

abandoned,  or  forfaken.  .  , 

Therefore  wild  Beafts,  Birds  and  Lillies,  as  foon  as  by 
Hunting,  Fowling,  and  Fifhing,  they  are  fallen  into  tnc 
Hands  of  any  Body,  they  begin  to  be  his  ;  but  if  any 
of  them  efcape  you,  after  you  have  taken  them,  they  are 
no  more  yours,  but  return  into  the  Fofieffion  of  then 
former  Matter  :  It  is  ailced,  if  a  wild  Beaft,  being 
wounded  as  to  be  eafily  taken,  becomes  yours  from  that 
Time  ?  To  which  it  is  Anfwer,  that  it  is  no  more  yours 

than  when  it  efcapes  after  it  has  been  taken. 

Bees  are  alio  wild  of  their  Nature  :  1  herefore  Bees 
which  fit  in  your  Trees,  are  no  more  yours  than  the 
Birds  which  build  their  Neft  in  it :  Therefore  a  Swarm 
of  Bees,  which  flies  from  your  Hive,  is  underftood  to 
be  yours  no  longer  than  it  keeps  in  your  Sight,  and  it  is 
eafy  to  follow  it  •,  otherwife  it  becomes  the  Property  of 

him  who  is  in  Poflcffion  of  it. 

Peacocks,  Pigeons,  and  Harts,  are  alfo  wild  of  their 

Nature ;  and  after  they  are  gone,  they  are  fo  lar  under- 
flood  to  be  yours,  till  they  have  a  Mind  to  return,  z. 
till  they  have  not  forgot  their  Cuftom  of  returning. 

But  Hens  and  Geefe  are  not  wild  of  their  Nature  ;  there¬ 
fore  though  thefe  Animals  are  fometimes  frighten  d  out 
of  your  Sight,  "they  arc,  notwithftanding,  underftood  to 
be  yours  •,  and  he  who  detains  them  is  accounted  guilty 

of  Theft.  .  .  ...  , 

By  the  Law  of  Nations,  'we  acquire  in  War  not  only 

•the  Things  belonging  to  the  Enemies,  but  like  wife  the 

Enemies  themfclves  ■,  who',  becaufc  taken  by  the  Hands, 

are  called  captive.  t  T  „  . 

By  Invention  arc  acquired,  by  the  natural  Right,  the 

•Things  which  have  never  been  the  Property  of  any  Body, 

as  are  precious  and  other  Stones  found  on  the  Sca-fhore. 

And  if  a  Treafure  be  found  in  a  Place,  which  is  the 

Patrimony  of  the  Perfon  who  has  found  it,  the  whole 

Treafure  belongs  to  him.  It  is  the  fame  if  it  be  found 

by  Accident,  in  a  facred  or  religious  Place.  But  if  it  be 

found  on  the  Ground  of  another,  or  in  a  pubhek  or  hfcal 

Place,  and  that  by  Accident,  without  any  premeditated 

Dcfio-n,  Half  thereof  belongs  to  the  Finder,  and  the 

other  Half  to  the  Lord  of  the  Place,  or  to  the  City,  or 

to  the  Fife,  or  to  the  Prince,  according  to  the  Civil 

Roman  Law,  in  this  Title,  parag.  39. 

Note,  That  Treafure  is  defined  by  the  Jurifconfultc  Paul, 
l, err,  nimqttam.  31./.  de  acquire nd.  rerum.  Domin.  Some 
old  Dcpojition  of  Money ,  fo  entirely  forgotten ,  that  no 
Body  has  a  Right  to  it.  The n  he  adds,  for  thus  it  be¬ 
comes  the  Properly  of  him  who  has  found  it ,  hccauje  it 
has  no  other  Majler.  Other-wife  if  any  Body  through 
Avarice,  or  Fear ,  to  keep  it  fafer ,  has  hid  fomc thing 
under  Ground,  it  is  not  a  treafure  ;  and  be  who  carries 

it  away  commits  a  Theft. 

The  Acquifi lions  of  Things  given  up  for  loll,  is  when 
the  Proprietor  thcreol  has  it)  entirely  lorgot  them,  that 
he  does  not  rank  them  among  his  Goods  ;  whence  they 

belong  to  him  who  finds  them. 

Tiie  iccond  Manner  of  acquiring  Things  by  the  natu¬ 
ral  Law,  or  ihe  Law  of  Nations,  is  called  Acceffion, 
whereby  the  Mailer  of  the  Principal  becomes  likewiie 

Mailer  of  the  Acedfory. 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  Acceffions,  viz.one  natural, 
which  happens  without  the  Concurrence  of  Man  ;  and 
the  other  artificial ,  which  arifes  from  Man’s  Imlu/lry. 

T„  rhe  natural  / lereffion ,  are  referred  Procreation,  w*  ,k**/  w:,iwi  j*  •••  -  » 1  - 

A1  W  a  Kiv«'.  -4  rt.  Mm**  «*•  <*  *  Mf,,  -»«  g*Tg 

uf  the  H«l  of  ii  Five.-.  Therefore  what’s  horn  of  Am-  hning  cultivated,  as  Corn,  Orapcs,  (3t.  wM»cr  ^  i 
m.J:,  which  urc  jour  Property,  is.  acquired  to  you  by  the 
natural  Law. 


An  IQand  borne  in  the  Middle  of  the  Sea,  is  fay 
belong  to  the  firft  who  takes  PofTcftion  thereof:  If  hi-! 
borne  in  die  Middle  of  a  River  it  is  divided  betw 
thofe  which  have  Eftates  bordering  on  both  Sides  0f  !k 

River.  But  if  the  Kftate  of  one  of  the  Parties  is  neart* 
the  wliole  Hand  belongs  to  him.  tr> 

If  a  River  changes  Beds,  the  old  Bed  is  acquired  tQ 
thofe  who  have  Eftates  near  it,  according  to  the  Fvr.  , 
of  the  Eftatc.  Ut 

To  the  artificial  Acceffion  are  referred  Inedification  ln. 
texture.  Implantation,  Sat  ton ,  Writings,  Pictures.  ’ 

As  to  what  relates  to  Edification ,  all  that  is  edified  or 
built  on  a  Ground  falls  to  that  Ground,  i.  e.  that  the  Lord 
of  the  Ground  is  Lord  of  the  Edifices  built  on  that 
Ground.  If  any  Body,  knowing  it,  builds  on  his  own 
Ground  with  Materials  belonging  to  another,  an  Adion  is 
given  again  ft  him,  which  is  called  de  tigno  junfio,  not 
to  have  the  Materials  returned,  becaufe  the  Law  of  die 
twelve  Tables  forbids  the  taking  of  the  Tignum  which 
any  Body  has  joined  to  its  Property,  to  not  deftroy  the 
Edifices,  but  to  oblige  the  Guilty  to  pay  double  die 
Value ;  but  if  he  has  done  it,  thinking  thofe  Materials 
his  own,  and  not  knowing  that  they  belonged  to  another, 
he’ll  only  be  condemned  to  pay  the  juft  Value.  By 
Tignum  in  the  Law  of  the  twelve  Tables,  are  underftood 
all  the  Materials  of  a  Building* 

By  Intexture ,  the  Purple  of  another  wove  in  your 
Cloaths,  becomes  yours  by  Accefiion.  Likfewife  by 
Implantation ,  the  Plant  which  fhoots  forth  its  Roots  in 
your  Ground,  becomes  yours  ;  the  fame  mull  be  /aid  of 
Seed  fowed  in  a  Field,  and  of  Letters  written  on  Paper, 
which  though  they  be  Gold,  become  notwithftanding 
the  Property  of  him  to  whom  the  Paper  belongs ;  but 
not  of  the  Cloth  on  which  a  Picture  is  painted,  becaufe 
the  Value  of  the  Pi<flure  exceeds  that  of  the  Cloth. 

The  third  Manner  of  acquiring  fomething  by  the  na¬ 
tural  Law  is  called  Specification  ;  whereby  if  any  Body, 
through  Ignorance  and  Inadvertency,  lias  made  fome¬ 
thing  of  the  Materials  of  another,  or  Parc  of  it  of  his 
own  Materials,  and  the  other  Part  of  the  Materials  of 
another,  becomes  the  Matter  of  that  Thing,  provided 
the  Materials  cannot  be  returned  to  their  former  State. 
As  if  any  Body,  without  knowing  it,  has  made  Wine  of 
the  Grapes  of  another,  or  Part  of  his,  and  Part  of  thofe  ot 
another,  which  cannot  be  returned  to  their  former  State 
of  Grapes,  he  becomes  Matter  of  that  Wine,  by  paying 
the  Value  of  the  Grapes  to  the  Matter  "thereof:  But  it 
the  Thing  can  be  returned  to  its  former  State,  viz.  a 
Veil'd  of  Gold,  which  can  be  returned  to  its  former 
State,  the  Matter  of  the  Matter  is  Matter  of  the  Vefiel. 

The  fourth  Manner  of  acquiring-  fomething  by  the 
natural  Law,  is  Confufton  and  Mixture  •,  whereby  the 
Materials  of  two  Proprietors,  cither  by  their  mutual 
Agreement  or  by  Accident,  being  mixed  together,  be¬ 
come  common  to  both ;  Confufion  is  /aid  ot  I iquui 
Tilings,  viz.  Wine,  and  Mixture  of  dry  Things,  as  Corn. 

The  fifth  Manner  is,  the  Perception  of  lTn'tts,  ftoM 
fomething  belonging  ro  another ;  as  when  fome  Body 
buys  an  Kftate  for  a  Perfon  whom  he  thought  Malm 
thereof,  though  he  is  not  ;  the  Fruits  he  gathered  'dak 
he  remained  in  Pofie/Iion  arc  his  by  the  natural  Law,  lor 
his  Trouble  of  cultivating  the  Ground.  But  the  ianv 
cannot  be  fait!  ol  him  who  knows  that  he  is  in  Pofleflioa 
of  an  Eliato,  which  belongs  to  another,  lor  he  is  oblige1 
to  return  the  Fruits  as  well  as  the  Ground  j  whether  tlv)C 
Fruits  be  natural,  viz.  that  grow  witjioiit  being  tutu 
vaccd,  or  any  other  human  Induflry,  as  Apples,  \c,u\ 


1  lit  IUMI  f 

Likewiie,  whaiV.  ad*  let  I  to  your  Held  by  Alluvion, 
j ■;  Mi  yours  by  the  fame  Law  •,  which  Alluvion  is  a 
{•..idu.il  Addition  or  Atcrcaium  .made  along  the  Sca¬ 


nning  cultivated,  as  Corn,  (j rapes,  t$c.  wnu»u  >• 
be  hanging  yet  on  the  Root  or  the  Tree,  or  they  * 
gathered  and  extant,  or  gathered  and  con  Limed;  W 
to  whom  pertains  the  Ufa  fruit  of  an  hftace,  js  no  ot‘K’ 
wife  rendered  Mafier  of  thole  Fruits  titan  as  he 
them  him  fell;  and  rhnvtoiv.  though  he  di",  v/Ju  ^ 
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„  *.  riDe,  bilt  not  gathered  yet,  the  Fruits'  do  not 

Fnnts  \  his  Heirs,  but  are  acquired  to  the  Ground- 

belong *to  ,  .■.■■*.* 

]_.andJord-  ^  fixt;h  Manner  0f  acquiring  fomething  by 

Lal  ral  Law,  is  tradition  ;  for  nothing  is  more  a- 
‘he  fhleto  natural  Equity,  than  to  ratify  or  confirm  the 
^n!  f  i  perfon,  who  defires  to  transfer  liis  Property 
^  °,  ‘  tradition  is  properly  of  a  moveable  Thing, 
toano  1  ‘  0f  a  Horfe,  &c.  to  which  qiiaji-tradition 

V!Z'  °-  which  is  of  a  Thing  immoveable,  as  of  a 
1S  eCl  .  rq oUfes,  Iftc.  §uafi- tradition  can  alfo  have  Place  in 
^M*ables,  which  quaft-tr adit  ion  is  made  by  Fiftion  of 
/  TJ 'nd  or  by  Symbol. 

^mon  'of  port  Hand ,  is  when  an  Aft  which  fhould 
have  been  done  is  hidden  5  as  when  a  Perfon,  who  has 
Lc  you  fomething,  fells  it  afterwards  to  you  ;  though 
he  does  not  receive  it  from  you,  to  return  it  to  you 
•  .  for  as  foon  as  it  fuffers  it  fhould  be  yours,  you 

become  the  Proprietor  thereof  ;  as  well  as  if  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  it,  and  delivered  it  to  you  afterwards. 

6) uafi- tradition  is  made  by  a  Symbol,  when  a  Perfon 
havinp'  fold  Goods  depofited  in  a  Warehoufe,  transfers 
property  thereof,  by  delivering  the  Key  of  the 
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it  muft  take  Care  chat*  iffhould*  not*be  'impaired;  ^ 

V/hen  the  Ufitfruttuary  dies, ;  the  it Jfufruh  returns-  to 
the  Proprietor.  The  Dowry  or' Jointure  of  a  Widow, 
is  only  an  ufufrtittuary  Due;  that  is,  Ihe  only  enjoys 
the  Ufufruit  thereof,  and  cannot  difpofe  of  the  Principal. 

All  mutual  Prefen ts  between  Man  and  Wife,  only 
import  the  Ufu-fruit  of  the  Goods  of  the  firft  that  dies, 
to  the  Profit  of  the  Survivor.  —The  Incumbents  of  Be¬ 
nefices  are  only  Ufifruttumy.  — An  Ufufrttftuary  has  full 
Right  over  the  Coppice  ;  but  cannot  fell  Timber- Trees. 


Title  V. 


Of  Ufiy  and  Habitation, 


Warehoufe  to  the  Purchaser. 

Title  II..  Of  things  corporal  and  incorporal. 

There  is  another  Divifioh  of  Things,  in  Things  cor¬ 
poral,  viz.  which  can  be  handled,  whether  they  be  move- 
able,  as  a  Horfe,  Gold,  &c.  or  immoveable,  as  a  Houfe, 
Land,  &c.  and  in  Things  incorporal,  which  cannot  be 
handled,  and  confift  in  the  Law,  as  Inheritance,  Ufu - 
fruit,  Obligations  in  whatever  Manner  contra&ed.  A- 
mong  thefe  may  be  ranked  the  Rights  of  urbane  and 
ruftick  Houfes,  which  are  alfo  called  Services :  For  be- 
fides  the  Servitude  heretofore  mentioned,  whereby  a  Per¬ 
fon  is  obliged  to  obey  all  the  Commands  of  another, 
there  is  another  Sort  of  Servitude,  which  is  called  a 
Right ,  whereby  the  Property  of  another  is  fubfervient 
to  us  or  to  our  Property.  Whence  it  is  either  real, 
when  fubfervient  to  our  Property,  or  per  final  when  fub¬ 
fervient  to  11s. 

The  real  or  predial  Servitude ,  is  either  urbane  or 
ruftick. 

The  Urbane  is  that  due  from  a  Building  or  a  Houfe, 
in  whatever  Place  fituated,  either  City  or  Country,  to 
an  urbane  Building.  The  Ruftick  is  that  due  from  a 
Building  either  ruftick  or  urbane ,  to  a  ruftick  one. 

An  urbane  Building,  is  that  built  for  the  Dwelling  of 
a  Man,  eirher  in  Town  or  Country* 

A  ruftick,  is  that  defigned  for  a  ruftick  Service,  whe¬ 
ther  built  in  Town  or  Country. 

Ruftick  Services ,  are  a  PafTage  through  which  one  lias 
n  Right  to  pals  and  repafs  through  another’s  Ground 
alone,  and  without  either  Horfe,  or  Vehicle,  as  Cart, 
Coach,  Uc.  Alt  ion,  whereby  a  Man  has  a  Right  to.pafs 
through  another’s  Ground,  with  a  Horfe,  or  Vehicle. 

A  Road,  which  is  a  Right  of  palling  through  another’s 

rou'Kl’  a  Horfe,  or  Vehicle,  and  carrying  Arms, 
or  a  bra  ft.  Aquicdulis,  or  a  Right  of  conveying  Water 
through  another’s  Ground,  &c. 

Urbane  Services,  arc  the  Right  of  fixing  a  Prop  in 
*  cigibour  s  Wall ;  the  Right  of  Spout ,  whereby  a 

.Vislnnnr  ic  r.,?  r  ry  .  A.. 


Ufiy  is  a  Right  of  ufing  another’s'  Property*  but  not 
to  enjoy  it,  whereby  Ufe  is  lefs  than  Ufufruit . 

Ufe  imports  a  Tmft  and  Confidence  repofed  in  a 

Man  for  the  holding  of  Land  ;  that  he  to  whofe  Ufe 

or  Benefit  the  Truft  is  intended,  fhall  r<5ap  the  Benefits 
thereof. 

A  Deed  confifts  of  two  principal  Parts :  The  Pre- 
mifesy  which  include  all  that  come  before  the  Habendum, 
or  Limitation  of  the  Eftate  ;  and  the  Confiquenty  which 
is  the  Habendum  itfclf  ;  wherein  are  two  Limitations, 
the  one  of  the  Eftate,  or  Property,  the  Party  fhall  re¬ 
ceive  by  the  Deed  ;  the  other  of  the  Ufe ,  exprefling  to 
or  for  what  Ufe  and  Benefit  he  flialJ  have  the  fame,  ' 
Ufesy  fay  fome,  were  invented  in  England ,  upon  the 
Statute  of  JVeftminfter,  quia  employes  terrarum ;  before 
which  Time  no  fuch  Ufes  were  known.  And  becaufe, 
in  Courfe  of  Time,  many  Deceits  got  footing,-  by  fet¬ 
tling  the  Pofteflion  .in  one  Man,  and  the  Ufe  in  ano¬ 
ther :  It  was  enafted.  Anno  27  Henry  VIII.  that  the 
Ufe  and  Poflfeftion  of  Lands  fhould  ftand  united,  or  that 
the  PofTeflion  ftiould  be  given  to  him  who  had  the  Ufe. 

■  Habitation  is  a  Right  of  inhabiting  Houfes  belong¬ 
ing  to  others,  which  Right  is  not  transferable.  & 
All  thefe  perfonal  Services  are  ended  in  feveral  Man¬ 
ners,  but  particularly  by  the  natural  or  civil  Death  Of 
the  Perfon.  •  :■  j  /. 

9  I  w  * 
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Title  VI.  Of  Ufucaptions,  and  long  Prefcriptions,  ■? 

We  have  feen  already  the  Manners  of  acquiring  by 
the  natural  Law;. how.  we  muft  learn  the  Manner  of 
doing  it  by  the  civil  Law.  ,  , 

Of  thefe  Manners  one  is  univerfal,  as  Inheritance  • 

•and  other  Particulars,:,  as  Ufucaption,  Donation  ‘ ’ Le¬ 
gacy,  &c.  i  -tr  .  \ 

Ufucaption y  w  an-  Acquifition'.of  the  Property  of  a 
Thing,  by  a  PofiTelTion  and  Enjoyment  thereof  fof  h 
certain  Term  of  Years  pVefcri bed  by  Law. 

Some  make  a -Difference  between  Prefcription  and 
Ufucaptiony  maintaining  that  .the  latter  is  only  u fed  with 
Regard  to  Moveables,'  and  the  former  with  Regard  to 
Immoveables.  But  there  is  no  eflential  Difference  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  and  accordingly  Prefcription  and  Ufucap- 
tioiiy  are  generallyheld  Synonima’s.  '  -  ■ 

Five  Things  are  required  to  an  Ufucaption  or  Jon's; 
Prefcription.  \  ' . . . 

1.  Honcfty,  ytWxoh  the  Civil  Litw*  requires  only  at  the 

1 1  l\  n  1  n  /v  i*  f  U  n  ~T  7 C. .  .  ^  a  i  1  .1  ^  _ 


bour  is  obliged  to  fuller  that  the  Rain  of  his 
Neighbour s  I-Ioufe  fhould  fall  on  Jus;  the  Rbht  of 

.1 vv  W  lc!:cby  my  Neighbour  is  obliged  to  fuffer  that 

tlic  ,, a^r my Houfe  fliould  empty  itielf  through  his; 

is  fnrhf  n  m  carryinS  higher y  wlicrcby  my  Neighbour 

iiciho!iV|Cnn^rTyinS  bis  or  Building  higher,  left 
1C  lhouki  ulcate  my  Profpeft,  &c. 

Title  IV.  Of  Ufufruit. 

VflZi  ScrvifCS  ar?  Ufifwit*  Ufey  and  Habitation . 
fenempnt*  JS  cbc  Uli^or  Enjoyment  of  any  Lands  or 
Ikofits  of S  *  t°!'  l  receiving  the  Fruits  and 

Pow^  Jn  -  ntancc’  or  any  other  Tiling,  without  a 

h  is  r,lllTaC,ln8;^0rchaneinS  tbe  lJroPcrty  thereof. 
fruit  from  ] vi !  or  to  diftinguifli  Ufic- 

t  :  make  Ufe  of  Things  bc- 

tlicni  for  nn  rS  ^01  °vr  Ncceffity  only;  but  we  enjoy 
out  the  pow!.  C°mm°dity,  and  Pleafure ;  though  with- 

for  as  an  un,Z  a  H>.natlnS  or  diminifiiing  the  Found  ; 
4n  "Miliary  «  not  the  Proprietor  of  the  Tiling, 


Beginning  of  the  Ufucaption  ;  and  the  Canon  Law  for 

the  .whole  Time:'  Whence  a  difhoneft  PoflefTor  is  not 
capable  of  Ufucaption,  -  1  1 

2.  A  juft  Title,  as  Eruption,  Donation,  Legacy,  &c. 

3.  That  the  Thing  be  hot  vicious,  fuch  as  are  Things 
ftollen,  or  poftefted  by  Force,  &c. 

4.  That  the  Pofteftion  be  continual,* /.  rf,  not  Intel'-* 
r  up  ted  by  litigious  Difputes  or  other  Manner. 

5.  A  due  Time,  or  that  preferibed  by  the  Laws.  vt% 
three  Years  for  Moveables  ;  ten  Years  for  Periods  p ri¬ 
ft  nt,  or  on  the  Spot,  and  twenty  for  the  Abfent/  Et- 

clefiaftical  Goods  fuller  Prefcription  no  looner  than  forty 
Years. 

Tour  rill  calls  Prefcription  a  Penalty  impofed  by  the 
Law  upon  Negligence  and  adds,  that  PofTefTors  who 
have  no  other  Title  to  plead  but  Prefcription,  arc  only 
legal  Ufurpers. 

In  Elfed,  however,-  the  Law  of  Prefcription  docs  not 
pun  id)  the  Indolence  of  Proprietors,  but  only  interprets 
their  Silence  for  their  Confent  j  preftiming  that  a' Mali 
who  neglecls  to  afferc  his  Right  for  ,u  long  Series  o|* 
Years,  gives  it  up. 

'There  arc  fome  of.  the  Lawyer*  who  doubt,  whether- 
T line  and  imjult  Prefcriptions  be  any  legitimate  Meani 

of 
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of  acquiring  ?  Others,  more  favourable*  call  it  the  P ci¬ 
tron  efs  of  Mankind*  -  as  being  a  general  Prefy)nption>  un¬ 
der  which  the  Law  will  have  Men  live  in  Peace. 

In  •  common  Law,  Prefcription  is  ufually  underftood 
of  a  Pofieftion  from  Time  immemorial,  or  beyond  the 
Memory  of  Men  y  as  when  my  Anceftors,  or  his  from 
whom  I  have  an  Eftate,  have  enjoyed  and  ufed  it  all 
the  Time  whereof  any  Memory  remains. 

But  in  the  civil  Law,  and  even  in  the  Englijh  com¬ 
mon  Law,  there  are  Prefcriptions  of  a  much  fhorter 
] Date.  —  Prefcriptions  of  forty  Years,  exclude  all  Actions 
whatever. 

Thd  Quftom  of  Paris ,  as  I  have  already  obferved  of 
the  fifth  Thing  required  to  Ufuc  aption ,  allows  of  a  Pre- 
fcription  of  ten  Years,  if  the  Parties  be  prefent,  and 
twenty  if  abfent,  in  favour  of  peaceable  Poflefiors  of  an 
Inheritance,  if  they  have  any  Title,  however  contro¬ 
verted  y  and  of  thirty  Years  in  favour  of  thofe  who 
poffefs  without  any  Title  at  all. 

In  Normandy ,  a  Prefcription  of  thirty  Years  peaceable 
PofTefllon,  is  equivalent  to  a  Title,  to  Immoveables  y 
and  for  Moveables  and  perfonal  Addons,  a  Prefcription 
of  thirty  Years  fuffices. 

In  France ,  a  Prefcription  of  twenty  Years  is  admitted 
againft  all  Crimes  except  Duelling,  which  was  excluded 
by  a  Declaration  of  the  Year  1 679.  in  Matters  of  Adul¬ 
tery,  five  Years  fuffice,  i.  e.  provided  there  have  been  a 
Difcontinuance  of  Profecution  all  that  Time. 

By  the  Statutes  of  England ,  a  Judge  or  Clerk  convid- 
ed  of  falfe  entering  Pleas,  &c.  may  be  fixed  within  two 
Years  y  but  thofe  elapfed,  he  ptefcribes  againft  the  Pu- 
nifhment  of  the  Statute. 

The  Crime  of  a  Maintenance  or  Embracery,  whereby 
Perjury  is  committed  by  a  Jury,  muft  be  profecuted 
within  fix  Days,  otherwile  the  Parties  prefcribe. 

.  There  is  no  preferring . againft  a  Man’s  Lord;  no 
Prefcription  avails  to  take  off  any  Servitude  or  Tenure  : 
A  Title  is  always  required  there.  .  . 

The  Author  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Inquifition  obferves, 
that  no  Time  of  Prefcription  avails  in  Matters  of  He¬ 
re  fy  y  even  Death  itfelf  does  not  fecure  the  Sufpetted 
from  the  Refearches.of  that  tremendous  Court. 

Title  VII.  Of  Donations. 

Donation ,  is  a.  mere  Liberality,  .  which,  without  the 
Ieaft  Obligation,  is  exercifed  towards  another  y  and  this 
is  either  occafion'ed  by  Death,  or.  is  maide  between  Per¬ 
rons  living.  f 

Donation  occafioned  by  Death,  proceeds  from  the  Ap- 
pfehenfion  of  Death,  and  is  like  a  Legacy  ;  whence, 
the  Danger  of  Death  being  over,  or  the  Donor  repent¬ 
ing  of  what  he  I19.S  done,  or  the  Don6e  happening  to  die 
Before  the  Doijor,  the  Donation  is  void. 

DoJiation  between  the  Living,  is  imadc  without  any 
Thought  of  Death  y  which,  according  to  the  Cuftom  of 
Paris ^  ,if  it  exceeds  fifty.  Pence,  muft  be  .  in  fin  ua  ted,  i.  c. 

'  regifter’d.  It  is  not  revoked,  unlefs  the  Donor  happens 
,,to  have  Chldrcn  -  afterwards,  or  .thef  Donee  becomes  ex¬ 
tremely  ungrateful.  •  •  .  .  \ 

A  Donation  to  be  valid  and  cotnplcat,  fuppoies  a  Ca¬ 
pacity  both  in  the  Donor  and  the  Donee  ;  and  requires 
Con  lent,  Acceptance,  and  Delivery, 

There  is  another  Kind  of  Donation ,  called  on  Account 
of  Marriage  ;  and  made  by  a  Hu/band  to  his  Wife,  in 
Gratitude  for  the  Portion  flic  has  brought  to  him.  This 
is  like  what  the  Succeflbrs  of  the  Emperor  Jujlinian 
called  llypobolon ,  i.  e.  an  Incrcafe  of  Dowry,  or  whar  at 
the  Hu/band’s  Death  is  given  to  the  Widow,  above  her 
Portion. 

Title  VIII.  Of  thofe  who  are  permitted  to  alienate^  or 

are  not  permitted. 
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He  that  lias  a  juft  and  uncontroverted  Right  .to  a 
Thing,  can  alienate  it,  /,  c.  can* transfer  his  Right  to 
another  y  though  a  Hufband  who  is  Mailer  of  his  Wife’s 
Jpinture,  cannot  alienate  it  without  Conicnt.  Like- 
wife  Minors,  though  Mailers  of  their  own  Dilates,  can¬ 
not  alienate  them  without  the  Confcnc  of  their  Tutors. 

T  i  t  l  n  IX.  Of  thofe  whereby  Acquifitions  are  made. 

1 

Wc  acquire  a  Right  to  a  Thing,  not  only  by  ourfelves, 
but  likewife  by  our  Children  and  Servants,  who  arc 


•wndef,  qur- JuriTclifliori,  ami  t-ven  bv  o,ir  a 

Cluktei  _nqtwithftai)(]ingv;a[id  Servants,  are  f,[t0rmw. 

Pecultum ,  by  the  Roman  Law,  i.  c.  a  final!  Sr  VWcc  a 

tliey  may  acquire  by  ilityjr  own  Induftry  Whicl> 

Advance  or  Affiftancc  from  their  Father  or  Mn?Ut 
merely  by  their  Permiflion.  by; 

Servants  are  allowed  but  one  Kind  0f  Pecttli,,-  . 
that  of  Children  is  of  four  Kinds,  viz.  proOa’P 
which  they  acquire  from  the  Effeft,  or  on  Occaf 
the  Father  ;  adventitious,  that  acquired  by  Don  J!™  of 
the  Succefiion  of  the  Mother  ;  Cajirenje  which  i"’  W 
quired  in  the  Army  ;  qmfi-caftrenfe,  which  is  Aft 
either  at  the  Bar,  or  in  fome  publick  Office.  ^ 

A  Father  has  the  Property  and  Ufufrtiit  of  thP  „ 
fedlitious  Pecultum ,  the  Ufe  only  of  the  adventir^0* 
and  nothing  in  the  Caftrenfe ,  and  quaji-cafirenfi .  1  ^ 

T 1  t  l  e  X.  Of  ordering  V 'eft ament, s. 

% 

Inheritance ,  is  the  Means  of  acquiring  an  univerfal 
Right ;  for  It  is  a  Succeffion  to  the  univerfal  Ri% 
Deceafed  was  poflefied .  of ;  and  this  is  either  byW 
ment,  or  by  a  Perfon  dying  inteftate. 

A  ft e [lament  is  a  folemn  and  authentick  A£t,  when*, 
^  Perfon  declares  his  Will,  as  to  the  Difpofai  of  hi( 
Eftate,  EfFe&s,  &c. 

A  ft  eft  ament  has  no  Effect  till  after  Death,  and  is  a', 
ways  revocable  till  then  :  As  ft ft  aments  are  Ads,  of ^ 
others,  the  moft  fubjeft  to  Deceits,  Surprize, 
necefifary  to  ufe  all  Kinds  of  Precautions  to  prevent  die 
Wills  of  the  Deceafed  from  being  eluded,  and  the ‘Weak- 
nefs  pf  dying  Perfons  from  being  abufed. 

The  moft  antient  fteftaments  among  die  Romans,  were 
made  viva  voce ,  the  Teftator  declaring  his  Will  in  the 
Prefence  .of  feven  Witnefies  :  Thefe  tliey  called  nuncu¬ 
pative  fteftaments ;  but  the  Danger  of  trufttng  the  Will 
of  the.  Dead  to  the  Memory  of  the  living,  foon  abolifii- 
•  ed  them,  and  all  fteftaments  were  ordered  to  be  put  in 
Writing  ;  before  leven  Witnefies  all  Roman  Citizens,  and 
of  Age.  of  Difcretion,  who  fhould  affix  tlieii  Sign  and 
Seal  to.  them. 

The  French  Legiflators  thought  Holographies  ftjh- 
ments ,  i.  e.  fteftaments ,  wrote  wholly  with  the  Tcftator’s 
Hand,  an  abundant  Security ;  but  the  Roman  Law 
more  fevere,  did  not  admit  fteftaments  without  ftirtiiu 
Solemnity. 

The  eafieft  and  moft  favourable,  is  the  2  id  Law  in 
the  Code  de  ftcjlam.entis,  which  permits  fuch  as  are  un¬ 
willing  to  truft  the  Secret  of  their  Tcftamcnts  to 
others,  to  write  it  with  their  own  Hand,  and  to  clofc  it 
in  the. Prefence  of  Jcven  Witnefies,  declaring  to  them 
that  it  is  their  Teftarnent,  after  which  it  is  to  be 
figned  by  the  feven  Witnefies. 

Yqt  the  military  Teftaments  were,  not  lubjeft  to  fo 
many  Forfnalities  :  The  Soldier  was  fuppofed  too  much 
employed  in  defending  the  Laws,  to  be  fubject  to  the 
Trouble  of  knowing  them,  •  ■ 

Add,  that  Teftaments  wherein  .Fathers  dilpofed  ot 
their  Eftates  among  their  Children,  had  particular  Pri¬ 
vileges,  and  were  diJpenfcd  from  moft  of  the  ordinary 
Formalities. 

In  England ,  a  Tcftamcnt  can’t  be  put  in  force,  be¬ 
fore  it  has  been  proved  before. the  ecdefiailicaJ  Judges, 
delegated  by  the  Bifhop,  who  is  Ordinary  of  the  flat? 
where  the  Party  dies;  .which  is  called  the  Prohit  01 

a  Will  or  'Fella ment.  *  , 

The  Ordinary  is  known  by  the  Quantity  of  Goo  > 
the  Deceafed  has  out  of  die  Diocefe  wherein  he  L* 
parted  ;  for  if  all  his  Goods  be  in  the  lame  DioctL 
then  the  Hifiiop  of  die  Diocefe,  or  the  Archdeacon,  3Cj. 
cording  as  their  Compofiiion  leads,  has  the  Prottan 
the  'iVflament.  If  the  Goods  be  difpeded  in  h*u« 
Dioceles,  fo  that  there  be  any  Sum  ol  Note,  bonoMf 
bilia ,  as  five  Pounds,  out  of  the  Diocefe  wheie  i*- 
Party  lived  ;  then  is  the  Archbifhop  of  Cantcrbto')\ [u 

Ordinary,  by  Prerogative.  .  , 

This  Probate  may  be  made  two  Ways,  eithei  u)  ( 1 
m on  Form ,  or  par  fteftes.  The  Proof,  in  common  • 
is  only  by  the  Oath  of  the  Executor,  or  Party  vx\m 1  i 
the  Will,  who  i wears  upon  his  Belief,  rh.it ^  the 
exhibited  by  him,  is  tJic  lad  Will  and  1  cn-im  ‘ 

of  the.  Deceafed.  \  nvfirid 

The  Proof,  per  Tcf.es,  by  Witnefies,  as  when  #«» 

r  I  « 
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Oath,  lie  alfo  produces  Witneffirs,  or 
befuks  Ins  °"  f  to  confirm,  that  it  is  the  laft  'Will  of 
makes  other  _  ^  jn  the  Prefence  of  fuch  as  may 

die  DeceaW  ,  ‘^nKte^  ;n  the  Goods  of  the  Deceafed  ; 
pretend  »°n  .  •  Abfence,  after  they  have  been 

to  feS  &Ch  a  WUI  pr°VCd’  if 

they  ^fJcnurfe  is  commonly  taken  when  there  is 
The  to  ^  Difputes  about  the  Deceafed’s  Goods; 
fciirorbtn  >  tjiat  a  v\r],]j  proved  in  common  Form 

fur  f°me  J°u  5  caiied  in  Queftion  any  Time  within 
only,  mV 

.0  Years  ate.  j-ppQpes  Qf  Lands  and  Tenements 
'  F  cdiold  it  is  novv  frequently  proved  by  WitnelTes 
n  Chancery. 

viT  Of  tbofe  who  are  not  allowed  to  1 make  a 
^5TLE  *  L 'eft ament. 

All  Hiofe  who  are  not  forbid,  can  make  a  T eft  ament  ; 
Children  under  the  Jurifdiftion  of  their  Father, 

lama  ticks,  6ff.  are  forblc** 

j'irl£  XIII.  Of  Disinheritance  of  Children. 

Parents  can  difinherit  their  Children  for  juft  Caufes, 
•hich  are  fourteen  in  Number,  contain’d  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  V cries : 

Bis  ft  pi  cm  caufis  exheres  filius  efio. 

Si  patron  feriat  ;  fi  maledicat  ci . 

Car  cere  concltifum  ft  negligat ,  ant  fur?  of  urn , 

Crminis  ciccufet ;  vel  paret  tnfidias. 

Si  dederit  damnum  grave  :  ft  nec  ab  hofte  re  demit ; 

! Teft arive  vetet :  fe  focietve  malts. 

Si  mimos  fequitur  ;  vitietque  cubile  pa  ter  man. 

Non  Orthodox  us :  filia  fi  meretrix. 

t,  e.  ASoncan  be  difinhericed  for  fourteen  Caufes;  if 
he  ftrikes  his  Father ;  if  he  curies  him  ;  if  he  neglefts 
him  while  in  Prifon,  or  when  he  is  furious.  If  he  accufes 
him  of  a  Crime  ;  if  he  fees  Ambufcades  for  him  ;  if  he 
has  done  him  fome  great  Injury ;  if  he  keeps  bad  Com¬ 
pany;  if  he  is  a  Gamefter  ;  if  he  defiles  the  paternal 
Bed ;  if  he  is  not  orthodox  ;•  if  a  Daughter  is  a  Pro- 
ftitutc. 

Title  XIV.  Of  the  InftitiUion  of  Heirs. 

The  Injlitution  of  an  Heir ,  is  to  appoint  a  SuccefTor 
to  the  whole  Right  which  the  Deceafed  was  poffcHed  of. 
Leg  24.  ff,  de  verb,  fignif.  by  the  Roman  Laws ,  cither 
free 'Men  or  Slaves  can  be  inftituted  Heirs ;  cither  one 
or  fcvcral.  If  fcveral,  the  Inheritance  is  to  be  divided 
between  them.  Therefore,  in  an  Inheritance,  as  in  a 
Bound,  there  are  twelve  Parts,  called  Ounces.  Whence 
He  who  is  Heir  to  the  whole,  is  called  Heir  ex  afj'e  ;  he 
dut  is  only  entitled  to  an  half,  Heir  ex  femijfe ,  &c. 
therefore  an  Ounce  is  the  twelfth  Part  of  an  Inheritance ; 
ftxtans,  or  the  fixth  Part  of  an  Inheritance,  contains 
two  Ounces;  quadrans ,  or  the  fourth  Part,  contains  three 
f  unccs ;  trim,  or  the  third  Part,  contains  four  Ounces; 
quincunx,  live ;  finds,  fix  ;  fiptunx,  feven  ;  bes  (as  bis, 

1  c:  tMro  I  birds)  has  eight  Ounces  ;  dodrans  (to  which 
a  fourth  is  wanted)  nine  Ounces;  dextans  (which  wants 
a  hxth)  ten  Ounces ;  deunx  (to  which  it  wants  an  Ounce) 
eleven  ;  as,  contains  twelve  Ounces. 

two  are  inftituted  Heirs  ;  one  of  a  half,  and  the 
1(j! .  °f  a  fourth,  the  fourth  Part  remaining,  ftiould 
p'"1!  touted  between  both  at  the  Rate  of  everyone’s 
ortion,  bccaufc  the  Law  does  not  fuller,  that  he  who 

y.„  ro. a  ^art  be  difinherited  of  a  Part,  lib.  7.  fj\  de 
‘gt .  Juris,  on  the  contrary,  if  four  Heirs  were  inftitu- 
i\\ ?,R  *or  :l  Ball,  and  three  for  three  Portions  of  the 
Kpiraiu  c » ;ls  c‘K‘rc  arc  more  Heirs  inftituted,  than  there 

L*n  r°Ul°ns  111  tbe  Inheritance  ;  fomething  fiiould  be  ca- 
10m  every  one’s  Portion,  in  Proportion  to  the  Portion, 

,1.  r  ,[ancc  cJUTC  is  no  Inflitution  of  Heirs  ;  for  in 
fcr  ^ finis,  art.  318.  He  that's  Bead  provides 

n )•  delivers  all  his  Goods  to  his  nearcfl 
'1*1  'V  l°  by  Bis  Death  becomes  PolTefibr  thereof. 

hfempCvc C  tW0  Pr*nc*pal  Kinds  of  Heirs,  apparent  and 

^PParc)it  is  he  on  whom  flic  Succeflion  is  lb 
tlw  1  ’  Utf  can,10t  be  let  a  fide,  without  altering 

Ui  Uws  Sticcdlion. 
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Heir  prefumptive  is  the  next  Relation,  of  Heir  at  Law 
to  a  Perfon,  who  is  to  inherit  of  him  ab  inteftato  ;  and 
who,  it  is  prefumed,  will  be  Heir :  Nothing  but  a  con¬ 
trary  Difpofition  of  the  Teftator  being  able  to  pre¬ 
vent  him. 

Heir ,  in  common  Law;  is  he  who  fucceeds  by  Right 
of  Blood,  to  any  Man’s  Land  or  Tenements  in  Fee. 
For  nothing  paffes  in  common  Law  (in  England)  jure 
I  leer  edit  at  is ,  by  Right  of  Inheritance,  but  Fee. 

By  common  Law,  therefore,  a  Man  cannot  be  Pleir 
to  Goods  or  Chattels  ;  for  h*eres  dicitur  ab  beer  edit  ate,  it 
is  the  Inheritance  denominates  the  Heir. 

Every  Heir  having  Lands  by  Defcent,  is  bound  by 
the  A<5ts  of  his  Anceftors,  if  he  be  named  ;  it  being  a 
Maxim,  that  qiii  fientit  commodum ,  [entire  debet  &  onus. 

Moveables  or  Chattels  immoveable,  are  given  by  Te- 
ftament  to  whom  the  Teftator  rhinketh  fit  ;  otherwife 
they  lie  at  the  Difpofition  of  the  Ordinary  ;  to  be  di- 
ftributed  as  he  in  Confcience  likes  beft. 

The  laft  Heir  is  he  to  whom  Lands  come  by  E cheat, 
for  Want  of  lawful  Heirs  ;  which,  in  many  Cafes,  is  the 
Lord  whereof  they  are  held,  but  in  others  the  King. 

Title  XV.  Of  Substitutions. 

Subjlitntion  is  a  Difpofition  of  a  Teftator,  whereby 
he  fubftitutes  one  Heir  to  another,  who  has  only  the 
Ufufruit ,  and  not  the  Property  of  the  Thing  left  him. 

Subftitution  is  a  Kind  of  fiduciary  Inheritance,  in  Re¬ 
gard  the  immediate  Inheritor  has  only  the  Ufe  or  Pro¬ 
duce  of  the  Thing  ;  the  Body  thereof  being  fubftituted 
and  appropriated  to  certain  Perfons,  who  are  likewife  to 
have  the  Ufufruit  in  their  Turns,  but  never  the  Property. 

Substitution  is  either  common  or  pupillary.  Com¬ 
mon  Subftitution  is  of  any  Teftator  to  any  Heir  infti¬ 
tuted  fuch,  viz.  in  this  Manner;  Let  Titius  be  the  Heir-, 
or  if  Titius  be  not  the  Heir ,  Maevius  muff. 

Pupillary  Subftitution,  is  of  a  Father  alone  to  his 
Children  under  the  Age  of  Puberty,  who  either  are  not 
the  Heirs,  or  if  they  be  the  Heirs,  die  within  the 
Y  ears  of  Puberty  :  As  when  a  Father  fays,  Titius  my 
Son  fhall  be  my  Heir  ;  but  if  my  Son  is  not  to  be  my 
Heir,  or  is  to  be  my  Heir,  but  dies  before  he  is 
Mailer  of  the  Eftatc ;  then  Seius  mud  be  my  Heir. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Subftitution,  called  exemplary, 
made  by  Parents'  of  both  Sexes,  to  Children,  as  well 
thofc  who  are  arrived  at  the  Age  of  Puberty,  as  thofe 
who  are  under  it,  and  likewife  to  thofe  who  are  emanci¬ 
pated,  or  diforder’d  in  their  Senfes,  ts?c. 

In  France,  Subftitutions  are  made  not  only  by  Tefla- 
ment,  but  likewife  by  Contract  of  Marriage  ;  whereby 
fome  Goods  pafs  to  the  Defendants  of  a  certain  Fa¬ 
mily,  viz.  to  the  Heirs  Male,  fo  that  they  have  only 
the  Ufufruit ,  while  the  Subftitution  lafts,  but  cannot 
alienate  the  Property,  which  Subftitution  only  holds  to 
the  fourth  Generation,  according  to  the  Conftitution  of 
Orleans,  art.  59. 

Among  the  Romans  there  was  Abundance  of  the  fidu¬ 
ciary  Heirs  ;  who  enjoyed  Inheritances,  till  they  return’d 
them  into  the  Hands  of  the  right  Heir  :  And  the  Reafon 
why  they  did  not  likewife  reftore  the  Fruits,  or  that  the 
Fruits  were  not  deemed  to  make  a  Part  of  the  Inheri¬ 
tance,  but  only  of  the  Thing,  was,  that  the  Fiduciary 
or  Truftcc  was  oLliged  to  run  the  Rifquc,  and  to  Hand 
the  Charge  of  the  Culture  of  the  Land.  But  this  wus 
rather  fidci  ConmiJJio ,  than  a  Subftitution. 

Subftitution  anlwcrs  to  Remainder  in  the  Englijh 
common  Law :  For  Remainder  is  an  Eftatc  limited  in 
Lands,  Tenements,  or  Rents,  given  to  a  Perfon  at  fe- 
coiul  Hand,  to  be  en  joyed  after  the  Deceafe  of  another; 
to  whom  the  fame  is  given  immediately;  or  at  firft 
Hand. 

A  Man  grants  Lands  to  one  for  Term  of  Life,  the 
Remainder  to  another  for  the  Tend  of  his  Life,  which 
Remainder  may  be  either  for  a  certain  Time,  or  in  Fee 
li m pie,  or  Fee  Tail. 

Spelman  makes  the  Difference  between  a  Remainder 
and  Reverfion  to  con  fill*  in  this  ;  that  by  a  Reverfion 
after  the  appointed  Term,  the  Eftatc  returns  to  the 
Donor  or  his  Heirs,  as  the  proper  Fountain  ;  where¬ 
of  by  Remainder,  it  goes  to  fome  third  Perfon,  or 
Stranger. 

Glanville  oh  fe  ryes,  that  Bill  tops  and  Abbots,  in  Re- 

4  E  gard 
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gard  their  Baronies  are  the  King’s  Alms,  cannot  give  any 
Part  thereof  by  Way  of  Remainder. 

Title  XVII.  In  how  many  Manners  a  Teftament  can 

be  invalidated. 

A  Teftament  is  invalidated  in  three  Manners,  viz.  by 
a  pofterior  one,  made  according  to  Law,  and  without 
any  Defcfts  ;  or  for  Want  of  Heirs ,  or  per  qtierelam  inoffi- 
cioft  T eft  ament  i. 

Title  XVIII.  Of  an  inofficious  V 'eft ament . 

A  Teftament  is  called  inofficious,  whereby  Parents, 
againft  all  Sentiments  of  Humanity,  difinherit  their 
Children  without  a  juft  Caufe  ;  in  which  Cafe,  querela 
inofficiofi  T ft  amentia  is  given  to  Children,  in  France ,  or 
an  Aftion  in  retn ,  againft  the  Heir  appointed  by  the 
Teftament,  to  have  it  concealed. 

This  Querela  ceafes,  if  a  legitimate  Portion  be  left 
to  the  difinherited.  That  legitimate  Portion,  is,  by  the 
antient  Roman  Law,  a  fourth  Part  of  the  Portion  he  had 
had  of  an  Inteftate.  But  by  the  new  Law  it  is  a  third, 
if  there  be  four  Children  or  lefs  •,  and  a  half  if  there  be 
more.  Autbcnt.  noviffim .  Cod.  this  Title, 

Quatuor  aut  infra  damnatis  fur  a  trientem : 

Semiffem  vero  dant  natis  qiiinque  vel  ultra. 


Title  XIX.  Of  the  Quality  and  Difference  of  Heirs. 

By  the  Roman  Law  an  Heir  is  called  neceffary ,  who 
is  obliged  to  accept  the  Inheritance,  whether  he  wills 
or  not.  Such  were  die  Slaves  ;  for  they  were  inftituted 
Heirs  by  their  Mailers,  who  were  unfoiveable,  that  ra¬ 
ther  in  their  Name,  than  in  that  of  the  Deceafed,  the 
Inheritance  fhould  be  fequeftrated  from  the  Creditors, 
left  the  Reputation  of  the  Deceafed  fhould  fuffer. 

A  voluntary  Heir  is  he  who  can  renounce  the  Inheri¬ 
tance,  and  this  is  either  bis,  or  a  Stranger. 

The  Heir  called  bis,  is  he  who  is  in  the  Power  of 
the  Teftator,  and  is  the  neareft  in  Blood,  as  a  Son  or  a 
Daughter  ;  and  likewife  a  Grandfon  and  a  Grant  laughter, 
if  they  be  in  die  Power  of  their  Ayeul.  —  All  others  are 
Strangers. 

Voluntary  Heirs,  in  France,  are  entitled  to  two  fingu- 
lar  Privileges  or  Benefits,  viz.  the  Right  of  Deliberating , 
and  the  Benefit  of  Inventory,  Benefice  d'  Invent  air  e. 

That’s  called  Right  of  Deliberation,  whereby  a  certain 
Time  is  granted  to  the  Heir,  to  deliberate  if  it  be  ex¬ 
pedient  for  him  to  accept  the  Inheritance,  or  rather  to 
renounce  it ;  but  in  the  Interim,  he  muft  not  meddle 
with  any  of  the  Effedts  of  the  Succeffion. 

An  Inventory  is  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Effects  of  the 
Succeffion,  by  the  Benelit  whereof,  the  Heir  is  not  ob¬ 
liged  to  pay  any  Debt,  but  as  far  as  there  are  Affites  or 
Effiefts  in  the  Succeffion  to  pay  diofe  Debts. 

Title  XX.  Of  Legacies . 


A  Legacy  is  a  certain  Donation  left  by  the  De¬ 
ceafed,  which  the  Heir  is  obliged  to  pay. 

The  Falcidian  Law,  made  by  Falcidius ,  Tribune  of 
the  People,  forbids  that  any  Body  Ihould  bequeath  in 
Legacies,  more  than  three  Parts  of  the  Inheritance  ; 
that  one  Fourth  whereof  at  lead  may  remain  to  the  Heir 
or  Heirs. 

In  the  Cuflom  of  Paris ,  and  of  the  other  Provinces 
of  France ,  where  a  Dilfercncc  is  made  between  proper 
Goods,  or  Goods  acquir’d  before  Marriage,  and  diofe 
acquir’d  in  Marriage,  by  the  llufhand  and  Wife  jointly; 
one  can  bequeath  in  Legacies,  only  the  filth  Part  of  his 
own  proper  Goods  or  Eftate  •,  fo  that  it  is  ncceflary  that 
the  four  other  Parts  remain  to  the  1  loir,  art.  295.  con- 
full.  Paris. 

Title  XXI.  Of  Fidei -Com miffionary  Inheritances. 


Fidci  ■  Comm  iff  urn ,  in  the  Roman  Law,  is  the  appointinj 
an  Heir,  or  bequeathing  a  Legacy  to  a  lJcr fon  on  chi 
Condition,  that  he  fur render  the  Inheritance  or  Lcgac 
to  another  Pcrfon,  for  whom  the  lame  is  original! 
meant :  Or  it  is  an  Inheritance  left  in  Trull  with  an 
one,  for  the  Ufe  of  another. 

Fidei-Commifta  were  much  11  fed  among  the  Romans.  I 
the  French  1  aiw  the  'Piling  is  become  odious ;  as  beinj 
ordinarily  no  other  than  an  Expedient  in  Favour  of  Pei 


fons  to  whom  the  Law  forbids  any  Thine*  i  . 

In  order  to  this,  fome  trufty  Friend  is  glVen. 

made  legal  Heir,  under  a  tacit  Agreement  ^  b= 
the  Inheritance  to  the  Perfon  incapacitated  by  r"'" 
But  of  latter  Times  the  fame  Expedient  hn*  y  La": 
Ufe  in  England  with  Regard  to  Perfons  capable^  ''1 
herinng ;  to  whom  the  Teftator,  for  particular  Rtaf  W' 
docs  not  care  to  leave  the  Inheritance  dire&ly  l0ns> 

As  it  happen’d  that  the  FidelCommiffwiers  did 
ways  faithfully  reftore  what  was  trufted  to  them 
took  proper  Meafures  to  oblige  them  thereto  •  Tn 
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a  Pretor  was  eredted,  whofe Bufinefs  was  reftrain,^  Lnd 
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fingle  Matter  of  Fidei-Commiffions. 

As  a  Teftament  was  null  without  the  Inftitution  nf 
an  Heir,  and  it  frequently  happening  that  the  Pi 
Commiffioner  refufed  to  accept  the  Truft,  llDOn  J?r; 

the  Teftament  fell  to  the  Ground  ;  to  engage  fbmeb ^ 
to  accept  it  out  of  the  Confideration  of  Advantage  ' 
Pegafian  Senatus-Confultum  decreed,  that  the  Pidei-pl 
miffioner  fhould  be  at  Liberty  to  retain  a  fourth  nfT 
Fidel  Comm  iff  on.  ot  che 

From  the  Third  Book. 

Title  I.  Of  Inheritance  left  by  an  Inteftate . 

Inteftate  is  a  Perfon  who  dies  without  making  a  %\\ 
or  has  not  made  it  according  to  Law,  or  that:  he  had 
made  is  concealed,  or  null,  or  is  made  without  the  In 
ftitution  of  an  Heir. 

By  the  Law  of  the  twelve  Tables,  the  Inheritances  of 

Inteftates,  pertains  in  the  firft  Place  to  their  Heirs  •  fucj, 
as  a  Son,  a  Daughter,  &c .  in  the  fecond  Place,  to  Cou- 
fins  in  the  MafcuJine-Line  :  In  the  third  Place  the 
Pretor  calls  near  Coufins,  thofe  in  the  Feminine-Line 
But  Juftinian  abolifhed  thofe  Diftin&ions  between 
Coufins,  iftc.  Hovel.  118.  c.  4. 

1'herefore  according  to  the  Law  of  Novels,  the  De- 
feendants  from  an  Inteftate  fucceed,  Novel.  118.  c.  1 
and  that  Succeffion  is  either  in  capita,  or  inftirpes. 

The  Succeffion,  in  capita,  is  when  an  Inheritance  falij 
according  to  the  Number  of  the  Perfons.  In  this  Man¬ 
ner  Children  of  the  firft  Degree  fucceed,  viz.  Sons  and 
Daughters,  without  any  Exception  of  Sex. 

Succeffion,  inftirpes,  is  made  by  Right  ofRepreftn- 
tation  ;  as  if  a  Father  dying  leaves  a  Son  alive,  and  Chil¬ 
dren  of  another  Son  deceafed  ;  the  Children  fliall  repre- 
fent  their  deceafed  Father,  and  divide  the  Inheri¬ 
tance  equally  with  their  Uncle  ;  becaufe  the  neareft  ia 
the  defending  Line,  never  exclude  thofe  more  diftant  in 
the  other  defeending  Line. 

If  there  are  no  Defcendants,  the  Succeffion  belongs  to 
the  Afcendants ;  fo  that  the  neareft  Relation  always  ex¬ 
cludes  the  more  diftant,  ead.  Novel,  c.  2. 

For  Want  of  Defcendants,  the  collateral  are  admitted 
to  the  Succeffion ;  and  firft  German-Brothers,  in  capita] 
with  thefe  arc  called  the  Children  of  German-Brothers, 
inftirpes  ;  who,  if  they  be  alone,  divide  likewife  the  In¬ 
heritance,  in  capita ,  ead.  novel,  c.  3. 

After  German-Brothers,  and  their  Children,  come 
Brothers  related  on  one  Side  only  ;  and  likewife  die 
Children  of  thofe  Brothers  deceafed.  If  there  be  neither 
Brothers,  nor  Brothers  Children,  come  the  next  Rela¬ 
tions  ;  and  of  thefe,  thofe  equal  in  Degree,  arc  equally 
admitted ;  fo  that  the  neareft  related,  excludes  a  more 
diftant  Relation.  Ibid. 

Thefe  failing,  likewife,  the  Wife  fuccccds  her  Mili¬ 
band,  Leg.  1.  cod.  unde.  Vir  £?  Uxor.  J *'or  Want  there¬ 
of  the  vacant  Inheritance  falls  to  the  Fife. 

The  Cuflom s  arc  different  in  fome  of  the  Provinces 
of  France,  with  Regard  to  Succeffions,  ab  inteflati . 

In  the  Engliflj  Law  there  are  two  Kinds  oi  In/ejhtes: 
The  one  de  fatto,  which  are  thofe  who  make  no  Will  at 
all  ;  the  others  de  jure,  called  alfo,  quaft  inteflati ,  which 
arc  thofe  who  make  a  Will,  but  it  is  null  and  vow, 
either  from  the  Executors  refilling  to  ad’*  or  from  loin* 
other  Caufe-,  in  which  Cafe  they  are  judged  to  diea> 

Inteftate ,  quaft  inteflati.  ^  . 

The  Executor  of  a  Teftament  is  a  Perfon  nonnnat- 
by  the  Teftator,  to  take  Care  to  fee  his  Will  ami  b* 
(lament  executed  or  performed  ;  and  hisLficds  dilpo^ 
of  according  ro  the  Tenor  ol  ihe  Will. 

An  Executor  is  either  univerfal ,  as  having  the  l  h-W^ 
and  Dilpolal  of  the  whole;  or  only  particular,  entiuM' 

1  Wll.l 
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"tv  £Vr«*&  Law,  an  Executor  ft ould  bepoffefs  d  of 
Validity  of  a  Teftament,  ic  is  not  neceffary  there  be  an 

hispwn  WroT’  I5  hTho 

,11  him  the  Office  of  an  Executor,  by  Intrufion, 
“kfe  bein-  conftituted  thereto  by  the  Teftator,  or  De- 
nor  authorized  by  the  Ordinary  to  admmifter. 

CC  5  Title  XIV.  Of  Obligations . 


.  or  is  bound  by  another  to  do  iomething  ; 

bindSmvaSutn  of  Money. 

There  are  three  Kinds  of  Obligations ,  natural , 

anlw/  Obligations  are  found  on  the  mere  Bond  of 
r  ,n1  Emiiry,  without  any  civil  Neceffity,  and  without 
Murine  any  Aftion  of  Conftraint.  For  Example,  I 
p  nhiiacd  by  a  natural  Obligation,  to  ferve  the  Perfon 
«  j iasD  ferved  me  when  I  wanted  his  Affiftance  ;  but 
elves  him  no  Aftion  againft  me,  whereby  he  can 
compel  me  to  it.  —  Such  are  the  Obligations  a  Minor 

1S  Obligation  is  that  fupported  on  civil  Authority 
alone  and  which  induces  a  Conftraint,  without  any 
Principle  or  Foundation  on  natural  Equity.  Such  is  the 

Obligation  on  a  Man  condemned  unjuftly. 

Mixt  Obligation,  or  an  Obligation ,  both  natural  and 

civil,  is  that  which  being  founded  on  natural  Equity,  is 
farther  confirmed  and  enforced  by  civil  Authority. 

All  Obligations  arife  from  Contracts,  or  Quafi-Con- 
trads  ;  and  from  Crimes,  or  Quafi-Crimcs. 

Central  is  a  Kind  of  Convention ;  and  Convention  is 
a  mutual  Confent  of  two,  or  more  Parties,  who  pro- 
mife  and  oblige  themfelves  voluntarily  to  do  fomething. 
it  is  alfo  called  Paftion,  Paft,  or  Covenant ;  unlefs  you 
rather  chufe  to  fay,  that  Pa  ft  or  Covenant  is  that  which 
refults  from  P aft  ion  or  Convention. 

Therefore  Convention  or  Pa  ft,  is  like  the  Genus,  which 
is  attributed  to  the  Species.  For  Convention ,  if  it  has 
not  a  particular  Name  from  the  civil  Law,  nor  a  Caufe, 
it  retains  the  general  Name  of  Convention  or  Paft  ;  and 
produces  only  a  natural  Obligation ,  i.  e.  which  has  its 
Origin  from  the  Faith  given,  and  natural  Equity  ;  which 
though  it  docs  not  produce  an  Aftion  of  Conftraint ;  it 
nonvithftanding  is  of  no  leffer  Force  with  a  Man  of  Pro¬ 
bity,  than  a  civil  Obligation.  But  if  the  Convention  has 
either  the  Name  or  the  Caufe,  it  is  called  a  Contraft ,  and 
produces  an  Obligation  efficacious  to  ad. 

Therefore  a  Contraft  is  a  Convention  which  has  either 
the  Name  or  the  Caufe.  Whence  one  is  nominate ,  and 
the  other  innominate. 

An  innominate  Contraft  is  that  which  has  only  the 
Caufe,  and  not  a 'fpecial  Name.  The  Caufe  is  a  Dona¬ 
tion  or  a  Deed.  As  if  two  have  agreed  between  them- 
felvcs  of  fomething,  and  the  Convention  has  took  its  Be¬ 
ginning  from  the  Donation  or  Deed  of  one  of  them, 
the  Contrail  is  innominate ,  whence  enfues  an  Aftion  on 
him  who  has  neither  given  nor  done,  what  had  been 
agreed  to  give  or  to  do.  Such  a  Contraft  is  reduced  to 
k  J°ur  Chiefs  i  viz.  do  tit  des ,  I  give  that  you  fhould  give; 
no  tit  facias,  I  give  that  you  fhould  do  ;  facto  tit  des ,  I 

do  that  you  may  give*  facto  ut  facias ,  I  do  that  you 
mould  do. 

v  That  Contraft  is  called  nominate ,  which  lias  a  proper 
Mmc  from  the  civil  Law  *  fuch  are  tliefe.  Leg.  XII. 
ah.  Mutuum ,  Commo datum.  Reward ,  Emp ion-Vendition , 
cat  \  on-Con  daft  ion.  Society,  and  Mandatxm .  For  as  the 
, ie  Sorts  of  Contraft s  is  fo  very  frequent,  that 

^  civil  Society,  it  feems,  cannot  fubfift  without  them, 
| K'  civil  Law  has  given  them  a  proper  Name  and  Force, 
u  produce  Obligation  and  Aft  ion. 

fpcak  firft  of  Obligations  arifing  from  a 
omiaet ;  and  treat  afterwards  of  thofe  which  arife 
'Um  a  pniaf- Cont raft ;  and  Jikewifc  from  Crimes  and 

^ua  lh  Crimes. 

n -C7r^  arc  mnde  in  four  Manners,  either  re,  or  by 
h  s*  or  by  Writings,  or  by  Confent . 


an  Aft,  whereby  a  Perfon  engages  or 


as 


Title  XV.  In  wb'at  Manner  an  Obligation  is 

contraft ed,  re. 

Contraft s  are  performed  re,  in  which  the  Invention  of 
a  Thing  is  neceffary  ;  and  are  Mutuum 4  Commo datum, 
Depofitum ,  Reward. 

Mutuum  is  a  Contraft:  whereby  we  transfer  otir  Right 
to  fomething  to  another;  upon  Condition  that  he  ffiall 
return  another  Thing  of  the  fame  Quantity,  Nature,  and 
Value,  on  Demand.  For  Example,  I  have  given  you, 
by  a  Mutuum ,  a  Meafure  of  Corn,  or  of  Oil,  not  upon 
Condition,  that  you  fhould  return  it  in  Number,  but  only 
in  Specie  ;  whence  Mutuum  is  properly  of  thofe  Things 
which  confift  in  Weight,  Number,  and  Meafure,  or  the 
Ufe  thereof  is  the  Confumption  of  the  Things;  and  of 
which  the  one  fupplies  the  Place  of  the  other.  Of  that 
Kind  are  Corn,  Wine,  Oil,  &c.  Money  is  not  con- 
fumed  direftly  by  itfelf,  but  only  indireftly,  in  as  much 
as  it  is  given  for  the  Price  of  the  Things  which  are 
confumed. 

Therefore  the  Mutuum  muft  be  gratuite,  i.  e.  with¬ 
out  Reward  or  Intereft  ;  nothing  being  Return  but  the 
Thing  itfelf  which  was  given,  or  the  Value  thereof ; 
which  is  called  the  Capital  or  Principal.  Pox  Mutuum 
fuppofes  always  a  Kind  of  Indigence,  in  the  Perfon  to 
whom  the  Thing  is  lent  or  deliver’d  ;  and  proceeds  from 
a  Motive  of  Charity,  or  Humanity.  For,  v.  g.  we  do 
not  give,  by  a  Mutuum ,  Wine,  or  Corn,  or  Money,  to 
thofe  who  want  none  of  thofe  Things,  but  only  to  thofe 
who  want  them.  Therefore  they  who  exaft  fomething 
for  the  Mutuum ,  offend  againft  the  natural  Law,  be- 
caufe  they  take  Advantage  of  one’s  Indigency.  This 
was  the  Sentiment  of  the  Pagans  themfelves,  who 
were  not  at  all  ignorant  of  this  Principle  of  the 
natural  Law. 


Quod  tibi  non  fieri  capias,  ne  feceris  ulli. 

Hence  it  is  that  Ariftotle,  lib.  i.  Politic,  c.  io.  teaches 
us,  that  this  Way  of  getting  Money  is  abhorred  by  Na¬ 
ture  itfelf.  And  Cato,  apud  Cicer.  lib.  2.  de  officiis ,  at 
the  End,  is  of  Opinion,  that  Ufury  is  no  lefs  againft 
Nature,  than  Murder.  Plutarch  exclaims  much  againft 
this  Sort  of  Commerce,  in  his  little  Commentary,  de 
AEre  alieno. 

What  the  Pagans  had  declared  to  be  againft  the  Law 
of  Nature;  appears  to  be  likewife  fulminated  by  the  di¬ 
vine  Law,  from  feveral  Paffages  of  the  Scripture, 
Exod.  xxii.  25.  If  thou  lend  Money  to  any  of  my  People 
that  is  poor  by  thee ,  thou  fijalt  not  be  to  him  as  an  Ufiirer , 
neither  Jhalt  thou  lay  upon  him  Ufury.  Lcvit.  xxv.  36.  Take 
thou  no  Ufury  of  him  or  Increafe .  P/aJm  xv.  among  the 
Perfeftions  of  a  Man  of  Probity,  tliefe  arc  reckoned, 
Ver.  5.  He  that  puttetb  not  his  Money  to  Ufury . 
Pfalm  Iv.  11.  this  is  attributed  to  the  unjuft  Man, 
Ufury  and  Guile  depart  not  from  his  Streets.  Ezek,  xviii.  1 7. 
God  fays,  that  it  is  neceffary  the  Juft  Jhottld  not  receive 
Ufury  nor  Increafe.  And  xxii.  12.  he  reproves  the  City 
of  Jerufalem  in  tliefe  Terms,  Thou  haft  taken  Ufury  and 
Increafe,  and  thou  haft  greedily  gained  of  thy  Neighbours 
by  Extortion. 

But  in  a  more  particular  Manner,  CJiri/l  gives  this 
Precept  to  the  Chriftians  who  are  obliged  to  confider 
all  Men  as  their  Brethren,  Luke  vi.  35.  And  do 
good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again ,  and  your  Rezoard 
Jhall  be  great. 

A  Cuftom,  notwichftanding,  had  prevailed  among 
the  Romans ,  to  fay  nothing  of  other  Nations,  not  to 
give  their  Money  fo  much  by  a  Mutuum,  but  to  put  it 
at  a  certain  Rate,  in  the  Hands  of  the  Rich,  from  whom, 
befidcs  the  principal,  they  received  an  Intereft,  as  we 
learn  from  Horace,  Ep.  1.  lib.  2. 

Cantos  nominibus  cert  is  expend  ere  nummos. 


Which  Cuftom  prevail’d  likewife,  under  the  Chriftian 
Emperors,  to  Juft  ininn' s  Time.  As  it  appears  from 
the  Titles  of  the  Digefls,  and  of  the  Code  o  1  Juft  ini  an, 
l)e  Uftiris. 

For  though  Money  be  fterile,  and  cannot  produce  of 
itfelf  other  Money,  it  notwithllamling  can  become  fe¬ 
cund  in  the  Hands  of  a  fkilful  Merchant ;  and  as  it 
can  be  con  fumed,  at  leaf!  indireftly,  viz.  in  buying  either 

•Food 
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Food  or  Raiment  ;  it  can  likewife  produce  other  Money- 
in  the  Commerce. 

But  the  mo  ft  common  of  thofe  U furies,  was  thus  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  Roman  civil  Law,  that  one  lhould  receive 
One  per  Cent,  in  every  Month,  for  the  Intereft  of  his 
Money,  for  tire  Romans  called  in  every  Month  the 
Principal  and  Intereft  ;  and  then  placed  it  again  for  the 
next  following  Month,  according  to  the  fame  Horace , 
Epod.  2.  towards  the  End. 

I  Lee  ubi  loqiiutus  futneratur  Alpbius , 

Jam  jam  futurus  rufticus , 

Omnem  relegit  i dibus  pecuniam , 

Qiiccrit  Calendis  ponere. 

This  Sort  of  Intereft,  which  was  exaefted  every  Month, 
produced  every  Year  T welve  per  Cent.  Therefore  it  is 
reduced  in  our  Manner  of  Reckoning,  to  almoft  an 
Eighth  :  Since  eight  Times  twelve  is  96,  all  the 
other  Interefts  were  regulated  according  to  that  of  one 
per  Cent. 

But  after  the  Emperor  JufliniatL s  Time,  all  Kinds  of 
U furies  were  forbidden,  by  the  canonical  Law,  among 
Chriftians,  as  it  appears  2  Part,  decret.  grat.  caufa  14. 
queSt.  3.  and  in  the  whole  Title  of  the  Decretale  of 
Gregory  IX.  Be  U fur  is ;  and  elfewhere.  This  fame  Law 
lias  been  received  and  put  in  force  throughout  all  the 
Dominions  of  the  Mod  Chriftian  Kings  •,  as  it  appears 
evidently  from  the  Conftitutions  of  our  Kings,  viz. 
St.  Louis ,  Philip  IV.  Louis  XII.  Charles  IX.  and 
Henry  III.  and  by  an  Arreft  or  Decree  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  made  the  twenty-fixth  of  July ,  1565. 

But  if  I  buy  of  you  a  Pen  ft  on  for  a  certain  Sum  of 
Money,  according  to  the  Taxation  of  the  Prince,  fo  as 
to  be  deprived  of  the  Liberty  of  calling  back  that 
Sum,  while,  on  the  contrary,  you  have  that  of  return¬ 
ing  it  to  me  when  you  pleafe,  and  thereby  free  your- 
felves  of  the  Trouble  of  paying -me  my  Penfion,  fuch  as 
are  the  Contracts,  whereby  Sums  of  Money  are  placed 
in  the  Town-Houle  of  Paris ,  and  cllewhere  whereby 
the  Perfon  who  places  thus  his  Money,  acquires  an  An¬ 
nuity,  refigning,  at  the  fame  Time,  his  Claim  to  the 
Capital  ;  then  there  is  noUfury  committed  ;  ftnee  it  is 
rather  an  Emption,  than  a  Mutuum,  as  declared  by 
Martin  V.  Extravagant,  commun.  lib.  3.  Tituli.  5.  de 
empt.  &  vend  it.  c.  Reg  i  mini  1.  and  this  Jurifp  rude  nee  is 
followed  by  the  Chriftian  Princes. 

But  though  it  is  not  licit  to  take  Intereft  from  a  Mu¬ 
tuum,  as  it  is  a  Mutuum,  it  is  notwithftanding  licit  to 
do  it,  either  when  there  is  no  Ufury,  or  by  Reafcn  ok 
feme  Damage  refulting  from  it. 

For  1.  If  any  Body  fullers  fome  Damage  by  the  Mu¬ 
tuum  given,  v.  g.  if  he  cannot  repair  his  Houle  which  is 
ready  to  fall,  or  which  is  fell :  If  lie  cannot  pay  a  Debt, 
and  has  been  condemned  by  the  Judge  not  only  to  pay 
the  Principal,  but  likewife  the  Charges  of  the  Suit  •,  he 
is  permitted  to  receive  fomething  above  the  Principal,  to 
repair  the  Damages  lie  has  fufier’d. 

2.  If  one  has  a  favourable  Occafion  to  place  his  Money 
to  Advantage,  viz.  in  a  lawful  Commerce,  or  to  buy 
an  Eflate,  or  any  Thing  clfc  of  that  Nature  ;  as  there 
is  then  no  Ufury,  he  can,  with  a  juft  Caufe,  defire 
fomething  above  the  Principal  from  his  Mutuum  •,  pro¬ 
vided  there  be  no  Deceit  in  it;  for  if  they  deceive  Men, 
they  cannot  deceive  the  fovercign  Judge. 

Bdidcs  tiie  Mutuum  there  is  a  Promutuum ,  viz.  when 
fomething  is  paid  which  was  not  due  ;  and  this  there! ore 
is  to  be  return’d  as  if  it  was  a  Mutuum. 

Commodalum ,  or  Commodate ,  is  a  Con  trad'  whereby 
fomething  is  given  for  a  certain  Time  ;  for  a  certain 
End,  &c.  on  Condition,  that  the  Time  expired,  and 
the  End  over,  of  reftoring  again  the  lame  Individual. 

'Phe  Commodate  is  a  Kind  ol  Loan  :  There  is  this  Dif¬ 
ference,  however,  between  a  Loan  and  a  Commodate , 
that  the  latter  is  gratis,  ami  does  not  transfer  the  Pro¬ 
perty  ;  the  'riling  mull  be  return’d  in  LlVcnt  c,  and 
without  Impairment  ;  fo  that  Things  which  confume 
by  Ule  or  Time,  cannot  be  Objetfts  of  a  Commodate,  but 
of  a  Loan,  in  Regard  they  may  be  return’d  in  Kind, 
though  not  m  Identity. 

Pi  iuariuM  lias  an  Affinity  with  the  Commodate,  which 
can  be  mailed  whenever  one  pie, ties,  without  any  Re¬ 
gard  to  'l  ime. 
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Depo/Utim ,  Depofttc,  is  a  Thing  put  if.  r!lp  TT  , 

another  to  be  kept  gratis.  I  Ends  of 

The  Civilians  divide  Bepofuum  into  ..  ,  . 

dtaary.  r  aiU!  jh- 

Judiciary  Depofite ,  is  that  whofe  Property  is  „ 
hawcen  feverai  Perions,  and  depof.t  J  in  the  Hand- 
a  third  Perfon,  by  Decree  of  a  Judge  •  and  ti,;„  •  „  ! 

Sequejiration  ;  which  Sequcftration  £  either  ”  cJ 
necejfary.  Voluntary  Sequcftration ,  is  that  winch  P  °r 

that  which  the  Judge  doth  by  his  Authority  \vLthl  {' 
Parties  will  or  not.  W1,ttllcr  *-• 

Notf'  ,Ihat  in  the  civil  Law  Sequcftration  «  the  Act  rr 
the  Ordinary,  difpohng  of  the  Goods  and  ChattT  r 
one  Deceafed,  whofe  Eftate  no  Man  will  meddle 
A  Widow  is  alfofaid  to  fequefter,  when  file  difek  1“' 
having  any  Thing  to  do  with  the  Eftate  of  her 
ceafed  Hulband.  Among  the  Catholicks,  jn  n  ° 
ftions  of  Marriage,  where  the  Wife  complains  of  Im' 
potency  in  the  Hulband,  fhe  is  to  be  fequefter’d  int 

a  Convent,  or  the  Hands  of  Matrons,  till  the  Procef 
be  determined.  s 

Sequejiration  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  Aft  of  oathcrir* 
the  Fruits  of  a  Benefit  void,  to  the  Ufc  of^the 
Incumbent.  In  the  Time  of  the  civil  Wars,  S>nV,. 
fir  at  ion  was  ufed  for  a  feizing  of  the  Eft  ates  of  De¬ 
linquents,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Simple  Depofite ,  is  either  voluntary  or  necejfary. 
cejfary  is  that  done  in  Cafe  ofHoftility,  Shipwreck^  Fire 
Cfr.  Innholders  are  refponfiblc  for  the  Baggage  brou<4 
to  them,  as  being  a  necejfary  Depofite.  D 

Depository,  in  the  French  Law,  is  a  Perfon  entrufted 
as  Keeper,  or  Guardian  of  any  Thing. 

Ordinary  Depofitaries ,  are  not  to  warrant  the  Thitw 
left  with  them,  in  Cafe  it  be  loft  or  Rolen,  They  arc 
only  to  anfwer  for  a  Fraud,  or  Breach  of  Faith  •  not 
for  Negligence.  But  a  necejfary  Depeftary ,  as  an  Inn¬ 
keeper,  is  accountable  for  a  Theft  or  Robbery,  if  there 
have  been  any  Negligence  in  the  Cafe;  and  even  by 
the  Eng/if  Law,  whether  there  were  any  Negligence 
or  not;  which  is  extremely  juft,  fince  that  fpecious 
Pretext  of  Negligence,  would  uphold  feveral  flagrant 
Robberies. 

Pignus ,  Cage,  or  Pledge,  is  a  Con  trad,  whereby  a 
Thing  is  given  to  a  Creditor  for  Security  of  his  Debt, 
upon  Condition  that  the  Debt  paid,  he  ill  all  return 
the  Pledge. 

Title  XVI.  Of  Verbal  Obligations. 

Anticntly  Contracts  were  made  by  Words  of  Mouth, 
which  were  called  Stipulations,  from  fipulare,  toftipu- 
late,  to  confirm  ;  as  Jufiniau  obferves,  in  this  Title,  at 
the  Beginning. 

T  herefore  Stipulation  is  a  folcmn  Difcourfe,  whereby 
one  being  alkcd  if  lie  will  give,  or  do  the  'Things  lie 
is  aflccd,  anfwcrs  :  For  to  ftipulate  is  nothing  clfc  but 
to  afk  one  to  promife  us  fomething.  The  Stipulations 
were  made  in  this  Manner  :  You  anfwer  lor  it  ?  1  an- 
fwer;  you  promile  ?  I  promife,  you’ll  do  it  ?  Til  do  it. 
In  our  Time,  thofe  Sorts  of  Stipulations  are  not  only 
contracted  by  Words  ol  Mouth,  but  are  alfo  conlignd 
in  Writing,  in  the  Hands  ol  a  publick  Notary »  aid 
we  can  ftipulate,  not  only  by  ourlelvcs,  but  like  wile  l') 

our  Attornies. 

The  Stipulation  can  be  made  in  any  Language,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Qucftions  and  Anfwcrs  be  underllood  ;  a:V. 
muft  be  of  our  own,  not  of  another’s  Property. 

Title  XXI.  Of  Fide- Ju fores. 

l'ide-jujfor,  is  a  Surety  ;  or  one  that  obliges  himU 
in  the  fame  Con  muft,  for  the  greater  Security  ol  w 
Creditor,  or  Stipulator.  Therciore  a  Fidc-Jifion,  *  * 
verbal  Obligation;  whereby,  he  that  takes  the  Obla¬ 
tion  of  another  upon  him,  remains  Obligee  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Debtor.  .  ,  ...  • 

'The  Fidc-Jufjor  not  only  obliges  himfell,  but  lik^i- 

Jfts  J  L-irs,  &e(  All  thofe  who  can  oblige  theminw, 
can  be  Fide-JuJfores.  The  Scnauis-c:oiirultiun  / 
forbids  Wives  Laking  upon  them  the  Obligation  ot  J 
titer.  If  there  be  feveral  Fide-Jujjores ,  as  many  as  M  u 
are,  are  obliged  to  dilcharge  the  Oblig ition  ;  r.bc*-  on- 
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„„„  rlaim  the  Debt  from  whom  he  pleafes  : 
the  Cred'torca  £he  Emperor^M»,  the  Creditor 

But  by  the  has  begun  a  Suit  for  the  Reco- 

U  contp^wben,  ^  ^  rf  ^  for  his  Qy0ta . 

v:ry,°  -  oiled  the  Benefit  of  Divifion.  Befides,  from 
which  is  the  Fide-Jtiffbres  have  the  Benefit 

.V„k/.  4-  J'j r  'toijio,,,  whereby  the  Creditor  muft  call 

L  principal  Debtor,  and  examine  his  Facul- 

:u“So» » »  ”r»"  M»- 

Th'le  XXIV.  Of  Emption  and  Vendition. 

.  a  treated  of  the  Contra&s  made  either  Re,  or 


» 

Among  the  Romans,  they  were  at  firft  temporary;  after¬ 
wards  perpetual. 

The  20th  Canon  of  the  Council  bf  Carthage,  prohibits 
the  Bifhops  feizing  the  Church  Emphyteufes  out  of  the 
Hands  of  private  Perfons,  unlefs  they  have  been  three 
Years  without  paying  Rent. 

Title  XXVI.  Of  Society. 


Ha,V1‘  here  re  mains  to  treat  of  thofe  made  by  Con- 
^  °F  r  A cr cement  alone,  viz.  to  the  Subftance  whereof 
lent  ° L;T°ed  neither  Words,,  nor  Writing,  nor  the  De- 
arc  re  1  r  Thins  *,  and  thefe  are  Emption-Vendilion, 

YX vf  ConitUlA  Society,  and  Mandat.cn. 

Lmn-ytnditio>t,  is  a  Contra*  made  by  Confine 
t  «h«ebv  the  Buyer  may  have  a  certain  Thing 
?  °ne,rhe  Seller  for  fuch  a  Price  •,  which  Price  muft  be 
and  confift  of  Money:  For  when  a  Tiling  is 
for  another,  it  is  not  Emption-Vendition ,  but  only 

^:Srt  of  Contracts,  there  fhould  be  no  Craft 
uled  io  induce  the  Buyer  to  buy  what  otherwife  he  had 


i.  e. 


when 


!1  When  the  Emption-Vendition  is  contracted, 
the  Seller  and  Buyer  have  agreed  on  the  Price,  whether 
it  be  put  in  Writing  or  not,  the  Buyer  is  obliged  to  bear 
the  Rifques  of  the  Merchandize,  though  it  be  not  yet  de¬ 
livered  to  him,  unlefs  there  be  fome  Fraud  on  the  Parc 
of  the  Seller ;  or  he  has  engaged  himfelf  to  keep  the 
Merchandize  fafe,  till  the  Delivery  thereof.  Whence, 
if  by  the  Overflowing  of  a  River,  an  Eftate,  or  Part 
thereof  is  fwallowed  up,  the  Buyer  is  obliged  to  bear  the 
Lofs,  though  not  yet  in  Poffeflion ;  likewife,  if  by  the 
Dccreafe  of  the  Water,  or  otherwife,  an  Increafe  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  Eftate,  it  is  to  the  Advantage  of  the  Buyer  ; 
fince  he  that  runs  the  Rifque,  muft  alfo  enjoy  the 

Benefit. 

Sacred,  or  religious  Places,  were  not  fuffer’d  to  be 
bought,  among  the  Romans ,  i.  e.  if  thofe  who  bought 
them  knew  them  to  be  fuch  ;  for  then  the  Contract  was 
void;  but  it  is  a  heinous  Crime  among  Chriftians,  to 
buy  fpiritual  Things,  or  annexed  to  fpiricual,  as  the 
Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  Ordination,  or  Benefices,  which 
is  Simony,  or  the  Crime  of  Simon  Magus . 

There  are  feveral  other  Manners  of  adting  again  ft 
Juftice  and  Equity  in  Emption  and  Vendition ;  for 
there  arc  lome  who  fell  Merchandizes  either  fpoiled  or 
damaged;  or  who  fell  at  a  Price  far  exceeding  the  juft 
Value  of  the  Thing.  Some  taking  Advantage  of  the 
Ncccflity  of  the  Seller,  under-value  his  Goods,  tho*  they 
lell  them  afterwards  them  (elves  at  a  vaft  Price. 

1  here  is  another  Sort  of  Emption-Vendition ,  which  is 
vciy  criminal,  and  which  took  its  Origin  in  Spain ,  where 
it  is  called  Mohair  a  ;  and  is  this :  A  Pcribn  wanting 
Money,  takes  in  Truft  of  a  Merchant,  Merchandizes  at 
an  cxccflivc  Price,  which  lie  fells  at  a  vile  Price,  but  for 
icady  Money,  to  the  (lime  Merchant.  This  Method  of 
Emption-Vendition,  was  condemned  by  a  Decree  of  In¬ 
nocent  X I .  given  the  fccond  of  March,  i6yi. 

1  itle  XXV.  Of  Location-ConduClion. 

Location-Conduit  ion ,  is  a  Contrad  by  which  any 
T  hing  is  let  out,  on  Rent.  Location  and  Conduction  are 
jclative  1  erms,  and  arc  ufed  as  well  for  the  Adion  of 

,uu!  ™at  b*ts,  as  for  that  of  him  who  takes  on  chut 
Jetting, 

Licit-Location,  is  when  the  Pcribn  who  takes,  con¬ 
tinues  on  the  Prcmifes  beyond  the  Term  of  his  Lcafe  •, 
llcy  «y  the  civil  Law  he  is  allowed  to  do,  at  lead  for 
u.Tacc  a  Year,  on  the  lame  Terms. 
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Society  is  a  Contrad  or  Agreement  between  two  or 
more  Perfons,  whereby  they  bind  themfelves  together 
for  a  certain  Time,  and  agree  to  Hi  are  equally  in  the 
Profits  or  Lodes  which  fliall  accrue  in  the  Affairs  for 
which  the  Society  or  Copartner-fhip  is  contracted. 

The  Englifh  iiave  feveral  very  confiderable  Societies 
of  this  Kind  *,  as  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  the  ‘Turkey, 
Eaft-htdia,  Mufcovy ,  Eaftland,  Greenland,  Spdnifi,  Afri¬ 
can,  South-Sea,  and  Hudfoii  s-Bay  Company. 

•  By  the  Roman  Law  the  focial  Contract  needs  no  other 
Solemnity,  but  the  foie  Confent  of  Parties,  without  any 
Writing  at  all:  But  among  tis.  Articles  of- Copartner- 
fhip  are  required.  There  is  no  Contract  wherein  Pro¬ 
bity  is  more  required  than  in  Society ;  in  as  much  as  the 
Laws  pronounce  thofe  null,  that  are  made  contrary  to 
Equity,  and  with  Defign  to  deceive. 

The  French  'diftinguifh  three  Kinds  of  mercantile 
Societies',  ordinary  Society,  called  alfo  collective  and  gene¬ 
ral  ;  Society  in  commendam,  or  Command} ty  ;  and  anony¬ 
mous  Society,  called  alfo  momentary  and  inconniic. 

The  firft  is,  where  feveral  Merchants  aft  alike  in  the 
Affairs  of  the  Society,  and  do  all  under  their  coliedive 
Names,  which  are  publick  and  known  to  every  Body. 

Society  in  commendam ,  &c.  is  that  between  two  Per- 
fons,  one  of  whom  only  puts  his  Money  into  the  Stock, 
without  doing  any  other  Office  of  a  Copartner;  the 
other,  who  is  called  the  Complementary  of  the  Society,  dif- 
patching  all  the  Bufinefs  under  his  own  Name.  This 
Society  is  very  ufeful  to  the  State  ;  in  as  much  as  all 
Kinds  of  Perfons,  even  Nobles;  and  Men  of  the  Robe, 
may  contract  it ;  and  thus  make  their  Money  of  Service 
to  the  Publick  :  And  thofe  who  have  no  Fortune  of  their 
own  to  trade  withal,  hereby  find  Means  of  eftablifhing 
themfelves  in  the  World,  and  of  making  their  Induftry 
and  Addrefs  ferviceable. 

Anonymous  Society,  is  that  where  all  die  Members  are 
employed,  each  particularly  in  the  common  In  ter  eft, 
and  each  accountable  for  Profits,  &c.  to  the  reft ;  but 
without  the  Publick  being  inform’d  thereof;  fo  that  the 
Seller  has  only  an  Aft  ion  againft  the  particular  Buyer, 
no  ocher  Name  appearing.  It  is  alfo  called  momentary ; 
becaufe  frequently  made  on  particular  Occafions,  and 
ccafing  with  them;  as  in  the  making  a  Purchafe,  the 
felling  any  Commodity,  &c. 

Of  this  we  diftinguifh  three  Kinds :  Society  by  Parti¬ 
cipation,  which  is  ufualJy  formed  by  Letters  from  one 
City  to  another,  where  Merchandize  is  to  be  bought  or 
fold.  The  fecond  is  when  two  or  three  Perfons  agree  to 
buy  up  the  whole  of  fome  Commodity,  in  any  Country  ; 
to  fell  it  again  at  their  own  Price;  and  the  third  is,  wheri 
three  or  four  Perfons  make  a  Journey  together,  to  buy 
and  fell  the  dime  Commodity.  Befides  Merchants;  Peo¬ 
ple  of  Quality,  &V.  are  admitted  into  thefe  anonymous 
Societies. 

The  Profit  and  Lofs  muft  be  fo  equally  divided  in  a  So¬ 
ciety,  that  every  Member  fhould  receive,  or  bear  his  Share 
of  both,  in  Proportion  to  the  filtered  he  lias  in  it.  For  a 
Society  cannot  be  formed,  where  one  has  all  the  Profit 
or  Gain,  and  the  other  bears  all  the  Lofs  ;  which  Kind 
of  Society,  is  called  Lconian,  Leg.  29.  ff.  pro  Socio,  in 
Allufion  to  the  Fable  of  sEfop,  where  the  Lion  divided 
the  Prey  with  the  Fox,  in  fuch  a  Manner  that  he  retain’d 
alinoft  the  whole  for  himfelf. 

A  Society  con  traded  with  a  View  of  monopolizing, 
one  or  feveral  Commodities,  is  unlaw  Jill,  For  Mono- 

nd  of  Trafliek,  when  One  or  more 
chemlelvcs  foie  Mailers  of  any  Commodity, 

or  the  like,  with  Defign  to  en- 
thofc  who  have  Occalion  for  ir,  being 
obliged  to  purchafe  it  at  their  Hands,  and  on  their  own 
Alienations,  differing  from  Terms.  'Thefe  are  by  the  J  .aw  6.  ff.  dc  extraord . 

nimin.  entirely  excluded  from  the  Benefit  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  are  betides  bnnifiicd  or  condemned  to  the 

4  T  publick 


p’ 

Confident  tion. 


paying  a  certain  yearly  C 
Emphyteufes  arc  a  Kind  of 

*  M  PC  \  )  "  . .  p  •  •  1  ■  I  I  ^  m  #  w  m  m  m 

}L  T  ,n  *‘ult  0,dy  tranfer  the  Dominium  utile ,  the 
‘i  s  01  the  Ground,  not  the  Property,  or  Fee  fun  pic. 
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publick  Works  :  And  Lex  unica  jtibcmus  cod.  da  moncp. 
fpeaks  thus  againft  them.  And  if  any  Body  has  the  Pre- 
fumption  to  exercife  Monopoly ,  he  Jhall  forfeit  bis  Eft  ate, 
and  be  condemned  to  perpetual  B a  ni foment. 

Title  XXVI I.  Of  the  Mandate. 

Mandatum ,  Mandate ,  is  a  Contra#  whereby  a  PeiTon 
undertakes  to  manage  the  Affairs  of  another  gratis  ;  and 
this  is  either  on  account  of  the  Perfon  who  commands 
alone,  or  on  his  Account  and  on  that  of  another ;  or  on 
his  Account,  and  on  that  who  receives  the  Mandate  ; 
but  in  whatever  Manner  it  may  be  done,  he  that  accepts 
the  Mandate ,  muff  carefully  anfwer  the  Ends  propofed 
by  him  who  gives  it ;  for  he  was  free  to  accept  the 
Mandate ,  but  when  he  has  once  accepted  it,  he  mull 
execute  it,  provided  it  be  not  againft  good  Manners. 

Thefe  are  all  the  Kinds  of  Contracts  contained  in 
Juftinian* s  Institutes  •,  fome  whereof  are  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,  or  introduced  by  the  Law  of  Nations,  viz. 
the  Mutuum,  Commodate ,  Depofite ,  Pledge ,  Empt ion- 
vendition,  Location ,  Conduction,  Society ,  Mandate,  and 
others  of  the  Civil  Law,  as  all  Sorts  of  Stipulations. 

Eefides,  there  are  fome  which  are  only  obligatory  on 
one  Side,  as  the  Mutuum  ;  and  others  on  both  Sides,  as 
the  Commodate ,  Depofite ,  &c.  when  they  are  obligatory 
on  one  Side  only,  but  one  of  the  contracting  Parties 
has  a  Right  of  Adion  againft  the  other,  v.  g.  in  the 
Mutuum ,  an  Adion  is  granted  only  to  him,  who  has 
given  the  Mutuum  againft  him  who  has  received  it,  to 
oblige  him  to  return  it.  The  Adion  ceafes,  if  any  Body 
gives  Money  to  a  Child  under  Age :  For  by  the  Macedonian 
Senatus  Confultum,  mentioned  inftit.  lib.  4.  tit.  7.  par .  7. 
it  is  forbidden  to  give  a  Mutuum  of  Money  to  a  Minor  ; 
and  if  it  be  given,  an  Adion  is  not  granted  againft  him, 
even  after  his  Father’s  Deceafe.  To  let  thofe  know, 
who  by  a  dangerous  Example,  feed  the  Luxury  of  young 
Perfons,  that  they  are  to  expe#  no  Redrefs  from  the 
Law. 

If  the  Contra#  obliges  both  Parties,  an  A#ion  is 
granted  to  both,  a  dire#  one  to  one  of  them,  and  a 
contrary  to  the  other,  v.  g.  a  direct  Action  is  granted  to 
him  that  has  given  the  Commodate ,  to  force  him  who 
has  received  it,  to  return  it  and  a  contrary  Action  is 
granted  to  him  who  has  received  it,  againft  him  who 
has  given  it,  for  his  Indemnification  :  The  fame  is  to 
be  laid  of  the  Depofite ,  Mandate,  &c. 

Title  XXVIII.  Of  Obligations  arifmg  from  a  Quafi- 

contrad. 

An  Obligation  arifes  not  only  from  a  Contra#,  but 
likewife  from  a  Suafi- contract,  v.  g.  if  I  tranfa#  the 
Affairs  of  a  Perfon  abfent,  without  his  Knowledge  or 
his  Order,  I  feem  as  if  I  had  contra#ed  with  him ; 
whence  follows  an  A#ion  of  Affairs  tranfaded,  direct 
and  contrary  ;  a  dire#  one  given  to  the  Matter  whofe 
Affairs  I  have  tranfaded  to  bring  me  to  an  Account  ; 
and  a  contrary  one  to  me  who  have  tranfaded  the  Af¬ 
fairs  againft  him  whofe  Affairs  I  have  tranfaded,  for  the 
Expences,  and  other  ncceflary  Charges  that  I  have  been 
at  for  him  during  my  Adminiftration.  Likewife  a  Tu¬ 
tor  is  underftood  to  have  con  traded  with  his  Pupil, 
whofe  Tutorage  he  has  adminiftred.  Whence  a  dire# 
Adion  is  given  to  the  Pupil  on  his  Tutor  ;  and  a  con¬ 
trary  one  to  the  Tutor  on  his  Pupil.  Likewife  if  a 
Thing  be  common  to  feveral  without  a  previous  Society, 
viz.  if  a  Thing  be  given  to  them,  or  bequeathed  by 
Teftamcnc,  they  feem  as  having  contraded  between 
themfelvcs.  Hence  arifes  an  Adion,  called  the  emmuni 
dividendo ,  whereby  one  alks  againft  the  other  that  the 
Thing  lliould  be  divided  :  The  lame  may  be  laid  of  a 
common  Inheritance,  which  is  to  be  divided  between 
Several  Perfons  ♦,  for  to  every  one  of  the  Heirs  is  granted 
an  Adion  againft  the  Co-heirs,  famiVue  cr i fault1 ,  for 
the  Partition  of  the  Inheritance  ;  and  ihe  Heir  is  obliged 
to  the  Legatees  by  a  £>u aft  contract. 

An  Adion  is  taken  off  in  feveral  Manners,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  by  paying  the  Debt,  or  by  Novation ,  i.  e.  by  the 
Translufion  or  Tranfiacion,  of  the  former  Debt  into 
another  Obligation,  either  natural  or  civil. 


num  we  i-ovRTH  Book. 

Ijtle  I.  Of  Obligations  arifmg  from 

Obligations  are  faid  to  arife  from  Crime.  „.l/’ 
either  from  Theft,  or  Rapine,  or  Injury  0’rn^ch  5!':" 

Theft,  is  unlawfully  and  felonioufly  takinr  1*^' 
View  of  Gain,  either  the  Thing  itfilf  ;  „r  th  i  f11?'  « 

fejfion  thereof. ,  contrary  to  the  natural  Law.  ‘ 
When  it  is  faid  the  taking  away  ;r  „ 

moveable  and  perl'onal  Goods,  it  mud  be  likevT°°d ,°f 
lonious  taking  away,  becaufe  without  a  Dcfim,  f 
juflly  taking  away  another  Man’s  Goods  againft  T 
Owner  s  Will,  it  is  no  Theft.  And  this  is° ‘if 
not  only  with  Refpeft  to  the  Proprietor,  or  mX’^- 
the  Things,  but  likewife  with  Refpeft  to  him  wlm'0' 
only  the  Ufe  thereof:  Therefore  a  Depofitarl  ? 
makes  ufe  of  the  Depofite,  a  Creditor  who  make/,, r^r 
M.  PWS=,  £*.  oilierwifc  ,h„„  i,  ,,^1 

a  Theft  contrary  to  the  natural  Law.  m 

Theft  is  divided  in  E?igland  into  Theft  or  grand  T 

ceny,  properly  fo  called,  and  petty  Theft,  or  petty  Ur 

ceny  ;  the  former  whereof  is  of  Goods  above  the  Val 

of  iz  d.  and  is  deemed  Felony;  the  other,  which  k  Hr 
Goods  under  that  Value,  is  not  Felony.  0 

or  in  Pre fence  of  the 
Owner,  is  properly  called  Robbery. 


Title  II.  Of  Goods  taken  by  Force. 

Is  the  violent  taking  away  by  Fraud  moveable  Goods 
againft  which  an  Adion  is  given,  called  vi  bonorum  m- 
torum ;  which,  within  the  Year,  is  of  the  QuadruDie  ami 
after  the  Year,  of  the  Simple.  5 

Title  III.  Of  the  Aqiiilian  Law . 

The  Aqiiilian  Law  was  made  by  Aquilius  Callus , 
Tribune  of  the  People  ;  according  to  Ulpianus,  leg.  i.  f 
ad  leg.  Aquil, .  Whence  it  is  more  properly  called  Plebifa- 
tum :  This  Law  contained  three  Chiefs. 

The  firft  Chief  was  this  ;  If  any  Body  killed  a  Man 
maliciouQy,  or  a  Beaft  of  the  Flock,  he  was  condemned 
to  make  Satisfadion  to  the  Matter  thereof,  to  the  utmoft 
fuch  a  Thing  could  produce  in  one  Year. 

That  Perfon  is  underftood  to  kill  malicioufly,  who  has 
no  Right  to  do  it ;  therefore  lie  who  killed  a  Thief,  who 
way-Iay’d  him,  was  not  liable  to  an  Adion  of  Injury, 
v.g.  if  he  could  not  otherwife  avoid  the  Danger. 

Neither  is  he  who  by  Accident  kill  a  Man  or  Beaft, 
fubjed  to  this  Law,  provided  it  is  not  his  own  Fault, 
viz.  if  any  Body  cxercifing  himfelf  in  Shooting,  kill 
your  Servant ;  if  he  be  a  Soldier  who  kills  him,  in  a 
Field  where  Forces  ufe  to  exercife,  he  is  not  guilty:  But 
if  it  be  another  Perfon,  he  is  guilty. 

Ignorance  renders  likewife  a  Man  guilty,  v.  g  if  a 
Quack  kill  a  Man  by  his  Ignorance  in  the  Profeflion  he 
pretends  to,  and  by  adminiftring  other  Remedies  than 
thofe  which  are  proper  for  his  Malady,  he  is  guilty  of 
Murder  ;  by  the  Name  of  Phyfician  are  underftood  here 
Apothecaries  and  Surgeons  ;  for  anciently  Phyfician?, 
not  only  preferibed,  but  likewife  compofed  their  Reme¬ 
dies,  cured  Wounds,  cupped,  &c.  leg.  qua  aClione .  ;■ 
parag.  idtim .  Jf.  ad  leg.  Aquil.  leg.  4.  ad  leg.  Cornel.  It 

Sicariis.  t  , 

The  fecond  Chief  of  the  Aqiiilian  Law  being  already 

obfolcte  in  Jnftinian9 s  Time,  was  not  publifhed  by  him. 

The  third  Chief  relates  to  all  other  Kinds  of  Damage 
whatever;  as  if  011c  wounded  the  Servant,  or  1L1I  0 
another,  or  fpoiled  his  Wine,  or  otherwife  cleflroycil 
fomething  elfe  belonging  to  him,  he  who  did  the  n 
mage  was  obliged  to  reftore  to  theMafler  the  lull  a  ro¬ 
of  the  Thing  damaged,  within  thirty-two  Days  ict'konim? 

backwards. 


Title  IV.  Of  Injuries. 

Injury ,  in  a  general  Scnfc,  fignifics  any  I  hing  t  ontim) 

J ullic.c  and  Equity,  that  is,  any  Wrong  or 
me  to  a  Man’s  Perfon,  Reputation,  or  Goods. 

Injury  is  clone  either  by  Deeds,  or  Words,  or  \  ntl  r 

is  done  by  Deeds,  when  one  pufhes  another,  or 

m,  or  tears  his  Cloaths,  or  enters  his  Houle  by  V 01m 
■  attacks  the  Virtue  of  a  married  Woman,  01  0  . 
laid,  &c.  It  is  done  by  Words  when  one  mluits  .1 


a  w 


,  or  calumniates  him  to  take  away  his  Reputation, 
l]e1’  By  Writings,  when  any  Body  pubhfhcs  'an  infa- 
C\c  T  ;KeJ  affainft  another. 

m°  Man  fulers  Injury  not  only  in  himfelf,  but  Iikewife 
*■-  Children,  Servants,  and  in  all  thofs  related 


m 


A 

in  his  Wife, 
him. 


Law  the  Aftion  for  an  Injury  was  an- 
aj  that  is,  no  Reparation  could  be  required  after  the 


]3y  the  Roman 


station  of  a  Yean  By  the  Law  of  the  twelve  Tables, 
t]ic  Injury  was  the  breaking  of  a  Limb,  the  injured 
miffiit  demand  Talionem, ,  that  is,  that  he  might 

Ekche^Limb°ftheCrimina!- 

For  the  breaking  of  a  Bone,  there  were  confiderable 
ecuniary  Punilhments  afTigned :  For  other  Injuries, 
?j  tvventy  Aflfes  were  decreed,  which  the  Poverty  of 
°hofe  Times  thought  a  Efficient  Penalty  :  But  the  Pre- 

Jors  afterwards  finding  that  too  {lender  a  Satis  faction,  in 

lieu  thereof,  appointed  the  injured  Perfon  to  fet  a  Rate 
on  the  Injury,  which  they  afterwards  increafed  or  leflened 
as  they  thought  good ;  which  Pradt ice  is  followed  in  our 
Times,  regulating  the  Satisfaction  on  the  Caufe,  Perfon, 
Time/  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Event.  Sometimes  the 
Offender  is  only  condemned  to  retratt  himfelf,  and  to 
beg  Pardon  on  his  Knees,  of  God,  of  the  Judge,  and  of 
the  Perfons  injured. 

Title  V.  Of  Obligations  arifing  from  Quafi-crimes . 

§itafi-crhM>  is  the  A6tion  of  a  Perfon  who  docs  Da¬ 
mage,  or  Evil  involuntarily y  but  is  committed  cither 
through  Ignorance,  Impudence,  and  fometim.es  for  the 
Fad  of  another :  Of  which  there  are  four  Examples  in 
tins  Title. 

The  firft  is  when  a  Judge,  through  Imprudence,  pro¬ 
nounces  a  wrong  Sentence,  making  thereby  the  Caufe 
his  own,  /.  e.  is  forced  to  take  the  Caufe  to  himfelf, 
and  defend  it  againft  the  adyerfe  Party. 

The  fecond  is,  de  dejeHis  effufis ,  viz.  when  fome- 
thing  is  thrown  from  one’s  Houfe  which  hurts  the  Paf- 
fengers. 

The  third,  when  fomething  is  put  or  hanged  up  in 
a  thoroughfare,  which  can  be  offenfive. 

The  fourth,  when  a  Theft  is  committed,  or  fome  other 
Damage  is  done  in  a  Ship  or  Stable,  by  thole  employed 
either  in  the  Ship  or  the  Stable. 

Title  VI.  Of  AH  ions. 

As  Law  relates  to  Perfons,  Things,  and  AcTions, 
there  remains  to  me  to  explain  the  third  Objcdt  of  the 
Law  which  confifts  in  Anions. 

Aflwn,  is  a  Right  of  demanding  and  purfuing  in  a 
Uurt  of  Judicature  what  is  any  Man’s  Due. 

It  is  called  Right,  i.  e.  a  Remedy  of  the  Law :  Then 
of  purfttwg  in  a  Court  of  Judicature,  i.  e.  in  the  Difquifi- 
tion  of  a  juft .Caufe,  from  the  Parc  of  the  Aiftor  and  of  the 
unable  before  a  Judge,  in  order  to  put  an  End  to  Law- 

K ^  bV  J aft  ini  an,  into  two  general 

or  '  .°n  aSainft  the  Thing  ;  and  perfonal , 

An-  c  a6ain^  the  Perfon. — For  whoever  brings  an 
R.f ?l,ncrt|?e®  lt  againft  one  obnoxious  to  him,  in 
a,;JL.  ,/l7Utlcr  °f  ^ontrad,  or  Offence;  in  which  Cafe 
to  do  n!°N-  a?mfl1thc  Teflon,  which  require  the  Party 

dmuxiouf IVC.  °mCi  linF  5  01  *ie  ^ocs  lt  aSainR  one  not 
mo  rmi,.  \  JCt  Wlt  1  w*K)m  :l  Controverfy  is  rifen  touch- 

Awc!^,mMiltrr»as  if  Caius  hokis  a  Field,  which  Ju- 
,  as  Ins  Property,  and  brings  his  AH  ion  for  the 


/ 

fame. 

1 1)  c 


fT/‘w(7/I//9°n  a-om  the  two  ClafTes  of  veal  and 

which  rcuanls^h  V*1-”1,  caIlctl  11  mixed  Atr,on> 
Heal  fit1  h  d\  Che  Perloa  »nd  Thing. 

Title  to' L.„„I  Is.  i;u  whcreby  thc  Defend! 


ant  claims 
or  Commons,  in 


If  i  ,  w  im; 

cc.Simi/UKp  °!’  Tenements,  Rents 
A  SlmlJ'c>  I’ee-Tnil,  or  for  Life. 

A  ole  f 

winch  we  uV?  -U1  ^atc»  or  Hinds  and  Tenements 

an  Acknnwli.V  m  Pc,!Petl,a^  ILight,  on  Condition  of 

hc-Simpl  h’th'u  0l.  SuiKi!'it,nty  in  a  hiShcr  Lonl- 
our  I  loirs  foV  ’  * Ut  wkcrco*'  we  are  feized  to  us  an 


ever. 


atum  ,:i 18  'rlw,!'c.°r  wc  arc  feized.  With  Li.ni- 


J 

rah  is  where  Land  is  given  to  a  Man,  and  the  HeirS 
of  his  Body  :  So  that  if  a  Man  feized  of  fuch  Land 
by  fuch  Gift,  marry  one  or  more  Wives,  and  have 
no  Ifiue  by  them,  and  at  length  marry  another,  by 
whom  lie  hath  Iflue,  this  Hue  fhall  inherit  the  Land. 
—Fee-Tail  fpecial ,  is  where  a  Man  and  his  Wife  are 
feized  of  Lands  to  them,  and  to  the  Heirs  of  their 
two  Bodies-,  where  in  Cafe  rhe  Wife  dye  jvithouc 
111 uc,  and  he  many  another  by  whom  he  has  Hue, 
this  Hue  cannot  inherit  the  Land. — This  Fee-Tail 
fpecial  has  its  Origin  from  the  Slat,  of  Weftm.  2.  c.  i. 
Before  that  Statute,  all  Land  given  to  a  Man,  and 
his  Heirs,  either  general  or  fpecial,  was  reputed '  in 
the  Nature  of  u  Fee  ;  and  therefore  fo'  firmly  held  to 

any  Limitation  notwithstanding,  he  might 
alienate  it  at  Pleafure.  For  RcdreJs  of  which  Incon¬ 
venience,  the  Statute  provides,  that  if  a  Man  gives 
Land  in  Fee,  limiting  the  Heirs  to  whom  it  fhall  de¬ 
fend,  with  a  Reverfion  to  himfelf,  and  his  Heirs,  for 
the  Default  of  fuch  former  Heirs  ;  that  the  Form  and 
Meaning  of  fuch  Gift  fhall  be  obferved. 

But  real  slHioris ,  formerly  fo  numerous  and  cb'nfider- 
able,  as  Writs  of  Right,  of  Entry,  &c.  with  their  Ap¬ 
pendages,  as  grand  Cape,  petit  Cape,  Receipt,  View, 
Aid-Prayer,  Voucher,  Counter-Pica  of  Voucher,  Counter- 
Plea  of  Warranty,  and  Recovery  of  Value,  are  now  much 
out  of  Ufe  ;  by  reafon  of  the  ufual  Admixture  of  per- 
ional  Matters  therewith;  which  change  them  into  mix’d 

Anions. 

% 

Perfenal  AH  ion,  is  that  which  one  Mari  has  againft 
another,  on  Account  of  a  Contra#  for  Money,  or  Goods  y 
or  of  an  Offence  done  by  him,  dr  fome  other  Perfon  for 
whofe  Fa#  he  is  anfwerable. 

Mix'd  AHion ,  is  that  laid  indifferently  for  the  Thing 
detained,  or  againft  the  Perfon  of  the  Detainer  y  being 
thus  called,  becaufe  it  has  a  mixed  Refpe#  both  to  the 
Thing  and  to  the  Perfon.  —  Others  better  define  it,  a 
Suit  given  by  Law,  to  recover  the  Thing  demanded, 
and  Damages  for  the  W rong  done :  Such  is  Affile  of 
novel  Diffeifin,  which  if  the  Diffeifor  makes  a  Feoff¬ 
ment  to  another,  the  Diffeifee  fhall  have  againft  the 
Diffeifor,  and  the  Feoffee,  or  other  Tertenant,  to  reco¬ 
ver,  not  only  the  Land,  but  the  Damages  alfo. — And 
the  like  in  AHion  of  Wafte,  Quart  imp  edit,  &V. 

9 

Note,  That  Dijfeifin  is  an  unlawful  diipofeftmg  a  Man 
of  his  Land,  Tenement,  or  other  ‘  immoveable,  and 
incorporal  Right. — Dijfeifin  is  of  three  Sorts,  viz. 
Simple  Dijfeifin,  committed  by  Day,  without  Force  and 
Arms  ,  and  Dijfeifin  by  Force,  when  federal  Perfons 
have  a  Right  to  Lands,  as  common  Heirs,  and  one 
cutting  firft,  keeps  out  the  others;  that  Perfon  is 
called  Deforceor ,  who  differs  from  Intruder,  in  that  a 
Man  becomes  Intruder  by  a  wrongful  Entry  only  into 
Lands  void  of  a  Poffcffor  ;  whereof  a  Deforceor  holds 
out  the  rightful  Heir.  — And  f refit  Diffeifin ,  which  is 
a  Dijfeifin  made  by  him  who  once  before  was  found 
and  adjudged  to  have  diffeifed  thc  fame  Man  of  his 
Lands  or  Tenements  ;  for  which  there  lies  a  fpecial 
Writ,  called  a  Writ  of  Rcdijfc if bin :  or  a  Writ  given 
by  the  Statute  of  Wcjlminftcr,  for  him  who  having  re¬ 
covered  Lands  or  Tenements,  by  Precipe  quod  redjat, 
upon  Default  of  Reddidon,  is  again  diffeifed  by  the 
former  Diffeifor:  This  laft  f refit  Dijfeifin,  is  called 
pofl  Dijfeifin. — Wrongful  Force ,  makes  no  Dcfcent  in 
in  Law.  — Affixes,  are  called  Writs  of  Dijfeifin,  which 
lie  againft  Diffeiffor  in  any  Cafe ;  whereof  fome  arc 
termed  little  Writs  of  Diffeifin,  as  being  vicontial, 
that  is,  fuablc  before  the  Sheriff  in' the  County  Court, 
bccaufe  determinable  by  him  without  Aflize. — Dif¬ 
feifor,  is  he  who  diffeifeth,  or  puts  another  out  of  his 
Land  ;  as  Diffeifee  is  lie  who  is  fo  put  out. 

AH  ions,  arc  alfo  divided  into  civil  and  penal.  —  Civil 
AHion  is  that  which  only  tends  to  thc  Recovery  of  wimr, 
by  Reafon  of  a  Contrail,  or  other  like  Caule,  is  a  Man’s 
Due. — As  if  a  Perfon,  by  AHion ,  feck  to  recover  a  Sum 
of  Money  formerly  lent,  tHc. 

Penal  AHion,  aims  at  ionic  Penalty  upon  the  Paity 
fued  ;  either  corporal,  or  pecuniary.  Such  is  the  AHio 


fation  to  us  .m,i  'vc  iuv;  ICI'XU>  wim  umi-  nieci  ;  either  corporal,  or  pecuniary.  Such  is  the  / 

is  of  two  K  in,  p  „ ,  U;.  ,  MJ!  ol  our  Body, — Fee-Tail  Leg  is  Aqnili:V,  in  rhe  Civil  Law  ;  and  in  England,  rhe 

*’>  giUtiai  and  fpecial. — Fee-Tail  gene-  next  Friends  of  a  Man,  felonioufiy  Ilain^  or  wounded, 
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fhall  puiTiie  the  Law  againft  the  Offender,  and  bring 
him  to  condign  Punifhmcnt. 

Alt  ion ,  is  alfo  diftinguifhed,  as  it  lies  For  the  Reco¬ 
very  either  of  the  iimplc  Value  of  the  Thing  challenged, 
or  of  the  double,  triple,  quadruple,  £s? c.  Thus  a  Decies 
tantum  lies  againft  Embracers  *,  and  againft  Jurors  that 
take  Money  for  their  Verdict,  of  either  or  both  Parties. 

Note,  That  a  Decks  tantum ,  is  a  Writ  fo  called  from  its 
Effcft,  which  is  to  recover  ten  Times  as  much  as  the 
Juror,  or  Embracer  took. 

Embracer  is  he,  who  when  a  Matter  is  in  Trial 
between  Party  and  Party,  comes  to  the  Bar  with  one 
of  the  Parties,  (having  received  fome  Reward  fo  to 
do)  and  fpeaks  in  the  Caufe,  or  privately  labours  the 
Jury,  or  ftands  there  to  overlook,  awe,  or  put  them 
in  Fear.  The  Penalty  hereof  is  20/.  and  Imprifon- 
ment  at  the  Jufticcs  Difcrction. 

To  this  Clafs  alfo  belong  all  Allions  on  a  Statute  that 
punifhes  an  Offence  by  Reftitution,  or  Fine,  proportion- 
able  to  the  Tranfgreflion. 

Anion ,  again,  is  divided  into  prejudicial,  called  alfo 
preparatory  and  principal. 

Prejudicial  Allion ,  is  that  which  arifes  from  fome 
Queftion,  or  doubtful  Point  in  the  principal  one.  As  if 
a  Man  lues  his  younger  Brother  for  Land  delcended  from 
his  Father ;  and  it  be  objected  he  is  a  Baftard :  This 
Point  of  Baftardy  muft  be  tried,  before  the  Caufe  can 
proceed  :  Whence  the  AH  ion  is  termed,  Prajudicialis , 
quia  prius  judicanda. 

Allion ,  again,  is  either  ancefirel ,  or  poffcjfory. — An- 
ceftrel  Alt  ion ,  is  that  which  we  have  by  fome  Right  de¬ 
fending  from  our  Anceftors.  — Pojfejfory ,  fometimes  alfo 
called  per  final  Allion,  is  that  which  hath  its  Beginning 
in,  and  from  ourfelves. 

AHion  upon  the  Cafe,  is  a  general  Aftion  given  for  the 
Redrefs  of  a  Wrong  done  any  Man  without  Force,  and 
not  efpecially  provided  for  by  the  Law :  This,  of  all 
others,  is  now  molt  in  Ufe.  Where  there  arifes  an  Oc- 
cafion  of  Suit,  that  has  neither  a  fit  Name,  nor  certain 
Form  already  preferibed  ;  the  Clerks  of  the  Chancery, 
antiently,  conceived  a  proper  Form  of  Alfion ,  for  the 
Thing  in  Queftion,  which  was  called  an  Allion  upon  the 
Cafe  ;  by  the  Civilians,  Allio  in  fallum. 

Aftion  upon  the  Statute  is  a  IV '‘it,  or  Adion  brought 
againft  a  Man,  upon  an  Offence  againft  a  Statute,  where¬ 
by  an  Adion  is  given  that  did  not  lie  before.  Thus, 
where  one  commits  Perjury  to  the  Prejudice  of  another, 
lie  who  is  damaged  fhall  have  a  Writ  upon  the  Statute, 
and  a  Caufe  accordingly. 

Allion  popular ,  only  differs  from  an  Adion  upon  the 
Statute,  in  that  where  the  Statute  gives  the  Suitor 
Anion  to  the  Party  grieved,  or  otherwife  to  one  fingle 
Pcrfon  certain,  it  is  called  Anion  upon  the  Statute  ;  and 
where  the  Authority  is  given  by  the  Statute  to  every  one 
that  will  fo  fue,  it  is  an  Anion  popular. 

Perpetual  Anion,  is  that  whofc  Force  is  not  determin¬ 
ed  by  any  Period  or  Term  of  Time. — Of  this  Kind 
were  all  Civil  Adions  among  the  antient  Romans ,  viz. 
Rich  as  arofe  from  Laws,  Decrees  of  the  Senate,  and 
Confti  tut  ions  of  the  Emperors  *,  whereas  Anions  granted 
by  the  Prctor  died  within  the  Year. 

We  have  have  alfo  perpetual  and  temporary  AH  ions  in 
England,  all  being  perpetual  which  are  not  exprefly  li¬ 
mited. 

Divers  Statutes  give  Adions,  on  Condition  they  he 
purfued  within  the  'Lime  preferibed.  —  Thus  the  Statute 
of  i  Edward  Ml,  gives  Anions  for  three  Years  after  the 
Offence  committed,  and  no  longer.  And  the  Statute  of 
7  Henry  VI II.  c.  3.  does  the  like  lour  Years  5  and  that 
'j  1  Eli'Z.  e.  iz,  lor  one  Year  and  no  more. 

But  as  by  the  Civil  Law  no  AH  ions  were  fo  perpetual, 
but  chat  by  Time,  they  might  be  preferibed  againft, 
fo  in  the  Englijh  Law,  though  AH  ions  be  called  perpetual, 
in  Companion  ol  thole  that  are  exprefly  limitted  by 
Statute  i  yet  is  there  a  Means  to  prelcribe  againft  real 
Adions,  alter  live  Years,  by  a  June  levied,  or  a  Reco¬ 
very  fullered. 

/HI ion  ol  a//'W/,  is  when  a  Pcrfon  pleads  fome  Matter, 
whereby  he  (hews  that  the  Pl.uiuilV  had  no  juft  Caufe  to 
have  1  he  I  Veil  be  brought,  though  it  be  pollible  lie 
might  have  another  Writ  or  AHion  lor  the  fame  Matter. 

i 


# 

Such  Plea  is  called  a  Plea  to  the  Ail itm  c.f  r ,  r,  ■  ■ 

When  by  the  Plea  it  appears,  that  the  PlinJjp- 

Caufe  of  any  Ail  ion  for  the  Thing  demanded  •  •  s  ni) 
a  Plea  to  the  AHion.  D  landed  ;  « ls  ^ 

All  Ail  ions  of  Debt,  on  the  Cafe,  for  Account  ,• 
fuch  as  concern  Merchandize)  Trefpafs,  Retinue  -r  CCpt 
and  Replevin,  fhall  be  brought  within  (lx 
the  Caufe  of  Aftion,  and  not  after.  —  Anions  of  Vr 
pafs  and  Afiault,  Battery,  Wounds,  and  ImprifonT 
within  four  Years  after  the  Caufe  of  Suit -and 
of  Slander,  within  two  Years  after  the  Words  ipof"' 


and  not  after. 


vcn, 


or 


But  the  Right  of  AHion  in  thofe  Cafes  is  ftved  to  1 
fants,  Feme-coverts,  Perfons  non  compos  mentis  j 
fuch  as  are  under  Imprifonment  or  beyond  Sea  •  f 
they  commence  their  Suits  within  the  Time  limited  °  ? 
ter  their  Impediments  are  removed,  &?<-.  and  W],PJ  , 

Plaintiff’s  Judgment  is  reverfed  for  Errors,  or  aVerdid 
paffes  for  him,  and  it  is  given  againfl  him  in  Audi  ad¬ 
judgment,  &c.  in  fuch  Cafe  the  Plaintiff  may  commen-f 
anew  Aftion  within  a  Year  after  fuch  Judgment  re 
verfed,  or  given  againfl  the  Plaintiff,  Sim 
Jac .  i.  , 

The  Statute  of  Limitations  Is  not  pleaded  to  an  Ac¬ 
count  current,  but  only  to  an  Account  flated  :  And  the 
Exception  in  the  Statute  as  to  Account  concerning  Mtr. 
chandife,  extends  to  Accounts  current  only  between 
Merchants  ;  for  when  an  Account  is  flated  and  bal¬ 
anced,  Debt  lies,  and  the  Adion  muft  be  brought 
within  fix  Years,  i  Mod.  70.  268.  0 

If  the  Confideration  of  a  Promife  is  executory, 
Money  is  to  be  paid  on  the  Rcqueft  of  the  Plaintiff  &V. 
it  is  not  materia]  when  the  Promife  was  made,  but  when 
the  Caufe  of  Aftion  did  arife,  which  may  be  pleaded 
by  the  Defendant.  And  where  Words  fpoken  are 
actionable  only  in  Refpeft  of  the  fpecial  Damage,  which 
happens  after '  the  Speaking  ;  in  fuch  Cafe,  if  the  Da¬ 
mage  is  feven  Years  afterwards,  it  is  no  Bar:  But  where 
Damage  arifes  on  the  firft  fpeaking  of  the  Words,  the 
AHion  is  to  be  brought  within  two  Years,  as  required  by 
the  Statute,  otherwife  the  Party  will  be  barred,  Sid, 
Rep.  95. 

A  frefh  Promife  will  revive  an  Aftion,  barrable  by 
the  Statute  of  Limitations  ;  and  fo  it  is  of  an  Acknow¬ 
ledgment,  becaufe  that  is  Evidence  of  a  Promife.— 
And  a  Writ  of  Latitat  taken  out,  entered,  and  filed, 
and  continued,  is  an  Avoidance  of  the  Statute  ;  for  it  is 
a  Demand,  and  a  good  bringing  of  an  Aftion,  within 
the  Time  limited  by  the  Statute. 

If  a  Plantiff  is  beyond  Sea,  when  the  Caufe  of  Aclion 
doth  accrue,  he  may  bring  his  Aftion  at  his  Return; 
but  if  the  Defendant  be  gone  beyond  Sea,  and  the  Plain¬ 
tiff  here,  he  muft  file  an  Original  againft  the  Defendant, 
and  continue  it  till  he  returns;  and  if  he  do  not  file  an 
Original,  or  outlaw  the  Defendant,  the  Statute  of  limi¬ 
tations  will  bar  him,  2  Salk.  420.  But  the  Law  is  now 

altered,  by  Statute  4  ft?  5  Ann.  c.  16. 

Pinions  may  be  brought  againft  all  Perfons,  whether 
attainted  of  Trcafon  or  Felony,  convift  Recufann, 
outlawed,  and  excommunicate  Perfons,  t£c.  — -  But  3 
Man  attainted  of  Trcafon  or  Felony,  a  recti  I  ant  Con¬ 
vift,  an  Outlaw,  excommunicated  Pcrfon,  Convict  ot 
Praemunire,  an  Alien,  Enemy,  &c.  cannot  bring  an/£M 
till  Pardon,  Revcrfal,  Abfolution,  fc fc.  though  Executor 
or  Adminiftrators  being  outlawed  may  fue  in  the  Kignj 
of  the  Telia  tor  orlntcilate,  not  their  own  Right;  ana 
it  lias  been  held  that  an  Alien  born,  has  Capacity  to  an 

pcrfonal  Anions,  but  not  real  Pillions. 

But  to  enter  into  a  more  particular  Detail  ol  Action.’, 

I’ll  begin  by  Ablion  of  Debt .  , 

AHion  of  Debt,  licth  where  a  Man  oweth  to  ano  . 

a  certain  Sum  ol  Money,  upon  Bond,  bill,  01  0  ■ 
Aftion  or  Contrail,  or  on  a  Leafc  rclcrying  K<-,nt> • 


am 

the 


.uon  ui  ujiiu.iu,  wi  wu  .v  ■-*—**-  •  *-> 

1  the  Debtor  will  not  pay  the  Debt  at  the  Day  an  ’ 
-11  the  Creditor,  or  I, and  lord  ol  fuch  Perlon,  lha 


Alt  ion  of  Debt  againft  him  lor  the  lame. 

Note ,  'That  Debt  is  a  Tiling  due  to  anotlicr,  wlu'tluM  • 

eon  fill  of  Money,  Goods,  or  Services.  W  c  ' ‘V- 


. . .  y, 

dillcrent  Kinds  ol  Debts :  Attive  Debts,  *i*c 
whereof  a  Perlon  is  Creditor:  PaJ/rve 
wliereof  he  is  Debtor.  —There  are  alio  real 


tin." 


L  A  IV. 


♦  • 


ru/tf  Tipbts*  and  mixed  Debts.  Chirogr apvical Debt,  in 
french  Law,  is  that  due  by  Virtue  of  a  Note,  or 

Writintr  under  one’s  Hand,  and  not  proved  in  Ju- 
v  irf  Hypothecary  Debt,  is  that  due  in  Virtue  of 

fnme  Contract  or  Judgment.  Pradiatoty  Debt ,  is 
1  at  arifing  from  an  Alienation  of  Lands,  fcfc.  the 
C  hole  whereof  has  not  been  paid.  Privileg'd  Debt , 
•V  that  which  muft  be  fatisfied  before  all  others  *  as  the 
Kind’s  Tax,  By  the  Englijh  Law,  Debts  due  to 

he  Kin0-  are  t0  be  fat^s^ec^  ^  BLce  in  all 
Cafes  of  Executorfhip,  and  Adminiftratorfliip  *  and 
nil  the  King’s  Debt  be  fatisfted,  he  may  proteft  the 
Debtor  from  the  die  Arreft  of  any  Creditor. 

An  Adtion  of  Debt,  is  fometimes  grounded  upon  an 
aft  of  Parliament,  Judgment,  Statute,  Gfr.  fometimes 
on  a  Writing,  as  an  Obligation,  Covenant,  or  other 
totality,  Accounts  flared,  &c.  and  fometimes  without 
Writing,  as  upon  verbal  Contracts,  Receipts,  Efcapes 
of  perfons,  Amerciaments  in  a  Court-Leer,  or  Court- 
Baron,  and  if  Money  be  due  upon  a  Speciality, 
ABim  of  DM  only  lies  *  for  no  other  Adtion  may 

be  had  for  it. 

The  Adtion  of  Debt  muflf  be  brought  by,  and  in  the 
Name  of  the  Party  to  whom  the  Debt  is  due,  if  he  be 
livin'* ;  and  after  his  Death,  of  his  Executors  or  Admi- 
niftrators,  &c.  and  it  is  to  be  brought  againfl  the  Party 
that  originally  ow’d  the  Debt,  or  after  his'  Death,  a- 
gainft  his  Executor  who'  has  taken  upon  him  the  Execu- 
torfhip,  or  if  there  be  no  Executor,  againfl  the  Admini- 
ftrator  of  the  Deceafed,  but  it  lies  not  againfl  Exe¬ 
cutors  upon  a  fimple  Contradt  made  by  the  Teftator. 

If  the  Debt  be  above  4 O  s.  the  Adtion  will  lie  in  the 
Kings -Bench,  or  Common-Pleas ,  or  other  fuperior  Courts 
that  have  Jurifdidtion :  And  if  the  Debt  be  under  that 
Sum,  the  proper  Courts  are  the  County  Court ,  Court  Baron. 

Debt  lieth  againfl  the  Hufband  for  Goods  fold,  and 
delivered  to  the  Wife. — 'If  a  Woman  foie  be  indebted* 
and  then  takes  Hufband,  it  becomes  the  Debt  of  the 
Hbfband  and  Wife,  and  both  are  to  be  fued  for  it  in 
Adtion  of  Debt. 

A  Wife  cannot  in  Stridnefs  bind'  her  Hufband  by 
Contraft  for  Neceffaries,  to  charge  him  without  his  Af¬ 
fair*  But  ufually  if  fbe  buys  Goods  for  herfelf,  as  Ap¬ 
parel;  tfc.  or  for  her  Family,  the  Contrads  are  allowed  * 
and  the  Hufband  is  bound  to  maintain  his  Wife  in  Nc- 
ce/lanes,  except  it  be  in  Cafe  of  an  Elopement.  As  a 
Man  is  not  bound  by  his  Wife’s  Contradt,  without  No¬ 
tice  and  A  (Tent  *  fo  he  is  not  bound  by  her  Receipt  for 
his  Money:  And  NecefTaries  for  the  Wife,. for  which  the 
Hufband  is  chargeable  in  Adi  ion  of  Debt ,  muft  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  Degree  and  Eflatc. 

In  Addons  ofHlifband  and  Wife,  Damage  is  to  be 
Iaiu  only  to  her  Hbfband  :  And  in  Adions  againfl  them, 
Execution  muff  be  awarded'  againfl  him.  A  Wife 
may  be  indidted  without  her  Hufband  for  her  own  Of- 
-nee,  and  be  fined,  &V.  as  flie  may  fuc,  and  be  fued 

Jn  Court-Chriftian  without  him. 

1W,  That  Court-Chriflian  is  the  Ecclefiaftical  or  Bi- 
i°p  s  Court,  in  Contra-diflindion  to  civil  Courts, 
w  11C 1  arc  ca^cd  King’s  Courts,  Curia  Regis . 

r Jf  a, Man  ^ias  a  Servant  known  to  be  fitch,  and  he 

rhZ  !lim  t0  bl,y  or  fcII>  his  Matter  fliall  be 

.  !n.  Debt:  But  if  the  Servant  makes  a  C011- 

1;  m  1IS  Matter’s  Name,  the  Con  trad  will  not  be 
of  iC  wcrc  by  tbc  Commandment  or  AfTcnt 

in  hk  J!ner:,  wh<:rc  a  Servant  borrows  Money 
Thinoc  •  1  r  S  ^amc  without  Order*  or  if  he  buys 
ch  S  W  h,s  ow,n  Namc,  the  Mailer  lhall  not  be 

C°mCS  t0  hi'Ujb’ 

buys  Gonr^^r  at)J.lKfed'  tbat  where  a  Servant  ufually 

h,.S  «Pon  Trull  or  Credit,  and 

own  U ii  m  ,,s  Matter’s  Name,  but  for  his 

it  is  nor  i,  if;!irtblc  in  ?n  MioJ  of  Debt  *  but 

Money;  A,ul  ^r°  ^a^cr.  l,huilly  gives  him  ready 
huy  Cioods  lor  W  11  ^a  tc,r  8,vcs  a  Servant  Money  to 
own  Ule  and  I  Un’  ?nd  u:  con  verts  the  Money  to  Iris 

is  r  Ci°ds  Trt'  y°c  the Mn'U-r 

hr  i,  V  as  1  UI  Coods  come  to  his  life.  orh«rwif« 


ib  not  A  in a  tvt  1  come  to  his  Ufe,  otherwife 
VoJ  1  i  N°Cc  undcr  lI«Hand  of  a  Servant 


or 


Apprentice,  lhall  bind  his  Matter,  whet-c  lie  is  allowed 
to  deliver  out  Notes,  though  the  Money  is  never  ap- 
phed  to  the  Matter’s  Ufe :  But  if  he  is  not  allowed  or 

a.CCUil°Ted  C.°  del,ver  ouc  Notes,  his  Note  fliall  not  bind 

tle  lf  the  Money  be  not  applied  to  the  Ufe  of 

the  Matter. 

An  Infant  is  liable  to  pay  for  his  Meat,  Drink, 
Cloaths,  Phyfick,  Teaching,  and  other  Neceffaries ; 
out  it  he  enters  into  a  Bond  for  it,  or  corries  to  an  Ac¬ 
count,  an  Adtion  of  Debt  fliall  not  lie  againfl  him  upon 
the  Account  Hated,  and  he  may  avoid  the  Bond  bv 
pleading  infra  sEtcitem,  1 S  Ed .  IV. 

Infants  arc  not  obliged  to  pay  for  Cloaths*  but  where 
it  is  averred  for  their  own  Wearing,  and  that  they  were 
convenient  and  necefiary  for  them  to  wear  according  to 
their  Eftate  and  Degree.  An  Infant  may  buy,  but  can¬ 
not  borrow  Money  to  buy  NecefTaries  *  for  the  Law  will 
not  truft  him  with  Money,  but  at  the  Peril  of  the  Lender 
who  mutt  lay Tt  out  for  NecefTaries,  or  fee  it  thus  laid  out  ’ 

•  n  ®emand  mu®  be  made ,  before  an  Atttioh  be  brought* 
maU  Debts,  except  it  be  by  Bond  *  yet  where  there  is* 
a  Debt  or  Duty,  which  the  Law  makes  payable  on  De- 
mand,  no  Demand  need  be  made  *  but  when  there  is  no 
Duty  till  Demand,  a  Demand  muft1  be  had  to  make  the 
Debt.  The  bringing  an  Adion  of  Debt  for  Money 
due  on  a  Bond,  is  a  Demand,  in  Law,  of  the  Debt. 

The  Obligor,  or  his  Servant,  &c.  may  tender  the 
Money  due  on  a  Bond  to  fave  a  Forfeiture  *  and  it  fhall 
be  adjudged  a  good  Performance,  if  made  to  the  Perfon 
of  the  Obligee,  though  refufed  by  him.  But  if  the  Ob- 
Jigor  be  afterwards  fued  for  the  Debt,  he  mutt  plead  chat 
he  is  ft  1 II  ready  to  pay  it,  and  tender  the  Money  in 
Court.  It  is  otherwife  if  a  collateral  Thing  is  to  be 
done,  as  where  one  is  to  deliver  a  Horfe,  &c.  for  if  the 
Obligor  offers  to  do  it,  and  the  Obligee  refufeth  it,  the 
Obligation  will  be  difeharged  for  ever. 

In  Debt  on  Angle  Bill;  the  Defendant  may  plead  Pay-^ 
ment  (before  the  Adtion  brought)  in  Bar*  and'  pend¬ 
ing  an  Adtion  on  Bond,  dffc.  the  Defendant  may  bring 
in  Principal,  Intereft,  and  Cofts*  and  the  Court  lhall 
give  Judgment  to  difeharge  the  Defendant. 

If  feveral  Perfons  are  bound' fever  ally  in  a  Bonds  the 
Obligee  may  bring  Aftion  of  a  Debt  againfl  all  the  Ob¬ 
ligors  together,  or  all  of  them  apart  (but  not  againSf 
fomc  jointly ,  and  not  the  reft)  and  have  feveral  Judg¬ 
ments  and  Executions  %  but  he  fliall  have  Satisfaction  but 
once*  and  if  it  be  of  one  only*  the  reft  are  difeharged, 
Dyer  9.  —  In  a  joint  Obligation ,  in  Cafe  one  be  fued,  he  is 
not  obliged  to  an  fiver ,  except  the  rett  are  alfo  fued.  Ibid.  3 1  o, 

Adtion  of  Account,  is  a  Writ  or  Adtion,  which  lies  a- 
gaintt  a  Bailiff,  or  Receiver,  &c.  who  by  Reafon  of 

their  Offices  and  Buflncfles,  arc  to  render  Account  but 
refufc  to  do  it. 

A  Perfon  may  have  a  Writ  of  Account  againfl  a  Man 

as  Bailiff  or  Receiver,  as  if  one  receives  Money  for  my 

Ufe,  I  fliall  have  Account  againfl:  him  as  Receiver,  &c. 

So  if  a  Man  enters  into  Land  for  my  Ufe,  and  receives 

the  Profits  thereof,  I  fliall  have  an  Account  againfl:  him 
as  Bailiff. 

If  a  Perfon  receives  Money  due  to  me  upon  an  Obli¬ 
gation,  or  for  Rents  owing  unto  me,  I  may  cither  have 
Adlion  of  Account  again!!  him,  as  my  Receiver*  or 
Adtion  of  Debt,  or  on  the  Cafe,  as  owing  me  fo  much 
Money  that  he  lias  received. 

The  Statute  of  Limitation  does  not  bar  a  Merchant  from 
bringing  Adi  tons  of  Account  for  Merchandize  at  any  Time  • 
tho’  all  other  Atiions  of  Account  are  within  the  fame.  And 
by  the  13  St  at.  Ed.  I.  c.  1 1.  in  Adtion  s  of  Account,  Au¬ 
ditors  arc  to  be  alllgued,  and  if  the  Accomptant  be  found 
in  Arrenr,  the  Auditors  may  commit  him  to  Prifbn  there 
to  remain  till  he  makes  Agreement  with  the  Party  *’  but  if 
he  be  charged  with  more  Receipts  than  he  ought,  or  be 
hot  allowed  reafonable  Expen ces,  he  may  fuc  out’ of  the 
Chancery,  a  Writ  ex  pane  tabs,  directed  to  the  Sheriff, 
to  take  four  Mainpernors  to  bring  in  his  Body  before 
the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  at  a  certain  Day,  and  to 
warn  the  Lords  to  appear  at  die  lame  Time,  &c. 
The  Auditors  are  Judges  of  Record,  though  what’  may 
lie  pleaded  in  Bar  to  the  Adlion,  fliall  not  be  permitted 
to  be  pleaded  before  the  Auditors*  the  Plaintiff  or  De¬ 
fendant  may  join  iffue,  &c.  before  Auditors,  which 
fliall  be  certified  to  the  Court,  and  thert;  tried  :  And 
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the  Auditors  may  grant  a  further  Day  to  the  Defendant 
to  account ;  but  if  the  Defendant  is  remifs,  they  mu  ft 
certify  the  Court  that  he  will  not  account. 

The  ufual  Pleas  in  thefe  Adions  are  quod  nunquam  fujt 
Receptor ,  plcne  computavit ,  &c.  And  the  Judgment  is, 
quod  computet  *,  on  which  the  Defendant  is  taken  by  Ca¬ 
pias  ad  computandmn ;  if  two  Perfons  are  adjudged 
iointly  to  account,  and  one  difeharges  himfclf  upon  the 
Account,  it  /hall  be  a  Difcharge  to  the  other.  It  is  no 
Plea  in  an  Accomptant  that  he  was  robbed  *,  but  he  may 
plead  it  was  without  his  Default  or  Negligence,  and  it 
will  be  good. 

API  ion  0}  Detinue ,  is  an  Adion  for  Recovery  of  Goods 
or  Chattels,  lent  and  deliver’d  to  another  to  keep,  or  to 
deliver  over  to  a  third  Perfon,  who  refufeth  to  re-deliver 

them. 

Action  of  Detinue,  lieth  for  any  Thing  certain  and  va¬ 
luable,  wherein  one  may  have  a  Property  or  Right  •,  as 
for  a  Horie,  Cow,  Sheep,  Cloath,  ITou/hoId-ftuff, 
Jewels,  Plate,  Bags  of  Money  feal’d,  Chefts  of  Money 
lock’d.  Sacks  of  Corn,  Loads  of  Wood,  &c.  and 
for  Boxes  of  Charters  or  Writings,  &c.  But  it  mud  be 
laid  fo  certain,  as  the  Thing  detain’d  may  be  known 
and  recover’d ;  and  therefore  for  Money  out  of  a  Bag, 
or  Corn  out  of  a  Sack,  &c.  it  lieth  not,  becaufe  the  Mo¬ 
ney  or  Corn  cannot  in  this  Cafe  be  diftingui/hed  from 
another  Man’s  Corn  or  Money ;  fo  that  the  Party  mu  ft 
have  an  Adion  on  the  Cafe,  &c.  Yet  Detinue  may  be 
brought  for  a  Piece  of  Gold  of  the  Price  of  2 $s.  though 
not  for  25  j.  in  Money  *,  for  here  is  a  Demand  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  particular  Piece. 

If  Goods  are  taken  out  of  the  PofTdTion  of  a  Feme 
Sole ,  and  fine  marries  and  dies,  the  lTu/band  fhall  not 
have  Detinue,  except  he  be  made  Executor  to  the  Wife; 
but  where  there  is  a  Divorce  between  a  Man  and  his 
Wife,  after  the  Divorce  Hie  may  bring  Detinue  for  the 
Goods  given  with  her  in  Marriage  j  fo  Ihc  /hall  have  it 
For  a  rationable  Part.  Boner,  where  the  Cuftom  gives 

the  Writ. 

If  a  Man  bargain  and  fell  Goods,  upon  Condition  to 
be  void  if  he  pays  the  Bargainee  a  certain  Sum  of  Money 
at  a  Day  ;  now  if  he  pays  the  Money,  lie  may  have 
Detinue  for  the  Goods,  tho’  they  come  not  to  the  Bar¬ 
gainee’s  Hands  by  Bailment,  but  by  the  Bargain  and  Sale. 

In  APiions  of  Detinue,  he  that  brings  the  Adion  ought 
to  have  a  Right  to,  or  a  Property  in  the  Thing  de¬ 
manded,  or  he  mu  ft  be  chargeable  over  to  fome  other 
for  the  fame  ;  the  Thing  is  to  be  once  in  the  Pofleffion 
of  the  Defendant,  which  is  not  to  be  alter’d  by  Ad  of 
Law,  as  Seizure  in  Execution,  CCc.  and  the  Nature  of 
*  the  Thing  mult  continue  without  Alteration,  to  entitle 
this  Adion  •,  fo  that  if  Leather  be  made  into  Shoes,  &V. 
the  Writ  of  Detinue  will  not  lie.  To  bring  Adion  of 
Detinue ,  the  Plaintiff  muft  let  forth  the  Thing  deliver’d, 
and  Time  when,  to  what  Uic  it  was  deliver’d,  and  the 
Time  appointed  for  Re-delivery,  with  its  Value,  &c. 

The  Defendant  cannot  wage  Law  upon  a  Detinue  of 
Writings,  concerning  the  Inheritance  of  Lands,  nor  of 
an  Indenture  of  Leak  for  Years*,  but  in  Detinue  upon 
Bailment,  per  cutter  wains,  he  may  wage  his  Law,  be¬ 
caufe  the  (Debt,  fcjV.)  Deft  in  Cl,  is  the  Ground  of  the 
Adion.  Alio  the  Defendant  may  wage  his  Law  in 
Detinue,  in  almoft  all  Calcs,  touching  Goods  and  Chat¬ 
tels  *,  to  prevent  which,  the  Pradice  now  is  to  bring 
Drover  for  fuch  Goods,  &c.  where  the  Converlion 
changes  the  Detinue  to  Adion  of  the  Cafe,  and  the  De¬ 
fendant  cannot  war/.*  his  Law,  &c. 

drover  and  Convcrfton  is  a  fpecia!  Adion  of  the  Cafe, 
which  a  Man  may  have  againfl:  one,  who  having  found 
any  of  his  Goods,  refufeth  to  deliver  them  upon  De¬ 
mand  •,  or  if  another  has  in  his  Poftcflion  my  Goods,  by 
Delivery  to  him,  or  otherwife,  and  he  fells  or  maketli 
Dfe  oi  them  without  my  Con  lent,  this  is  a  Convey - 

fion  for  which  drover  lit  s. 

If  a  Defendant  comes  to  the  PofTdTion  of  Goods 
by  finding,  Denial  is  a  Converftwn\  but  if  he  had  them  by 
Delivery,  at  is  only  Evidence  of  Converjion  \  and  in  both 
Cafes  the  Defendant  has  a  lawlul  Convcrfton,  either  by 
finding  or  Delivery,  and  where  the*  PolVellion  is  lawful, 
'here  muft  be  a  Demand  and  Refulal,  to  make  a  Convey - 
)ton  ;  though  if  the  Pofleffion  was  tertious,  as  if  the  De¬ 
fendant  takes  away  the  Plain  till's  Hat,  hdc.  the  very 


Thing  is  a  fu flic ient  Proof  of  tht  Convert',,,: 
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After  Demand  and  Refufal,  if  the  Defendant  ,  , 

the  Goods,  and  the  Plaintiff  refute  to  rccdve  E’ 

that  will  go  only  in  Mitigation  of  Damages  ,  i  m’ 

Plaintiff  may  have  Trover  Hill ;  for  Trover  and  V,d 

lies  for  Goods,  though  they  come  into  the  VoTC'' 

of  the  Plaintiff  before  the  Adion  brought  wn 

does  not  purge  the  Wrong,  or  make  Satisfaction  f"  If 
Detainer,  .  0rtta 

A  Plaintiff  may  cliufe  to  have  his  Adion  , 

firft  Finder  of  the  Goods,  £*.  or  any  otte r  whf  E 
them  afterwards ;  and  an  Executor  may  bring  thkAA^ 
for  the  Goods  of  the  Teftator.  6 

A  Man  puts  out  Cattle  to  Pafture,  and  then  fells  tl,Pm 

the  Buyer  may  have  Trover  againfl;  the  Farmer  £*  ’ 

refufes  to  let  them  go  till  paid  for  ;  and  his  Remedy  ml 

be  by  Adion  for  the  Money  due  to  him  for  depaftur 

the  Cattle  ;  for  he  may  not  detain  them  for  a  Debt  as 

Cafe  of  an  Inn-keeper  or  Taylor,  &c.  for  Things  in  their 
Cuftody. 

In  Adtion  of  Drover,  the  Plaintiff  furmifes  that  he  l0ff 
fuch  and  fuch  Goods,  and  that  the  Defendant  hath  found 
them,  and  converted  them  to  his  own  Ufe  at  fuch 
Place  ;  but  the  lofing  is  but  a  mere  Suggeftion  and  Jot 
material ;  but  if  the  Plaintiff  deliver’d  die  Goods  to  the 
Defendant,  or  if  they  were  taken  in  the  Plaintiff’s 
Prefence,  &c.  this  Adlion  lies  if  there  be  a  Convcrfton 
which  is  the  Point  of  the  Adion,  and  therefore  it  niult 
be  particularly  alledged. 

The  Defendant  may  plead  not  guilty  in  Drover  and 
Converfton,  and  gives  in  Evidence,  that  he  reftrained 
the  Goods,  and  detained  them  till  he  was  paid ;  but  he 
cannot  plead,  efpecially  that  he  took  the  Goods,  or  chat 
he  detain’d  them,  &c.  for  he  ought  to  plead  Not 
guilty,  to  the  Wrong  fuppofed,  and  give  the  Matter  in 
Evidence.  It  is  faid  to  be  allowable  in  two  Cafes  to 
plead  fpecially,  where  you  may  plead  the  general  Iffue, 
viz.  when  the  Defendant  in  his  Plea,  does  admit  fome 
Colour  of  Action  to  be  in  the  Plaintiff,  but  [hews  fome 
fpecial  Matter  to  avoid  it :  Or  where  he  pleads  Matter 
of  Law,  which  admits  the  Fad,  but  is  not  proper  fora 
Jury,  though  it  amounts  to  Not  guilty  *,  as  a  Rclcafe 
pleaded  is  a  Bar  in  Law,  yet  may  be  given  in  Evi¬ 
dence,  &c.  and  in  other  Calcs,  there  may  be  a  good 
Plea  in  Juftification. 

In  this  Adion  the  Things,  their  Nature  and  Value  are 
to  be  fhewn,  and  the  Time  and  Place,  when  and  where 
the  Plaintiff  was  poffeffcd  of  them,  and  how  they  came 
to  the  Defendant  with  the  Convcrfton. 

Adion  of  Slander,  is  an  A 61  ion  brought  for  defaming 
a  Perfon  in  his  Reputation,  and  lies  lor  Words  fpokea 
which  affed*  a  Man’s  Life,  Liberty,  Office,  Trade,  or 
that  which  tends  to  Lofs  of  Preferment  in  Marriage, 
Service,  CCc.  or  to  his  Difinheritance,  or  which  occafion 
any  particular  Damage. 

There  are  many  Branches  or  Divifions  of  this  Anion, 
which  is  no  more  than  an  Adion  on  the  Cafe  for 
Words,  &c.  and  where  any  Words  are  malicioufly  Ipokcn 
of  another,  for  which,  if  true,  they  would  touch  Ins 
Life,  or  ho  might  be  punifhed  *,  as  to  call  one  fhtim, 
Robber,  Felon,  See.  Adion  lies. — To  fay  ol  another 
Perfon  he  has  committed  or  fpoke  Treafon,  hath  forged 
the  Great  Seal,  or  that  he  is  a  Coiner  of  lalfe  Money, 
&c.  are  adionable  :  But  not  for  calling  a  Man  Rebel, 
becaufc  it  may  be  in  a  Commiffion  ol'  Rebellion.— h°r 
faying  ol  another  that  he  has  killed  or  concealed  die 
Murder  ol  fuch  a  Man,  Adion  lies  i  but  the  Deiend.uu 
may  Ihew  that  the  Party  is  or  was  alive  at  the  fpe.ikmg 
of  the  Words,  and  then  no  A61ion  lies  thereon. 

To  charge  a  Man  with  Sacrilege  or  Church-robbing, 
or  with  having  committed  Robbery  on  the  I  Iighway  i 
lb  to  call  one  1  ton fc-robbcr,  / lorfeftealer,  fee.  and  to 
charge  him  with  having  lloJcn  Goods,  &V.  as  well  con¬ 
cerning  petit  Larceny,  where  the  Value  ol  the  Goods  ij 
under  12  d.  As  for  grand  Larceny,  when  they  exeeu 
that  Value,  A6lion  lies:  But  Words  muft  import  a>rr* 
tain  Charge  of  Kelony,  and  not  be  ol’ culling  and 
away  /landing  C01  n,  Apples  from  "frets,  Wood, 

This  Adion  will  generally  lie  for  calling  a  Man  1  hu  , 
u n left  fumething  of  Qualification  be  coupled  to  pia'c 

the  Thing  to  be  no  Felony  ;  and  fur  chaiging  bnn  10 
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.  ,  .f  'Thieves-,  Receiver  of ftoten  Goods,  &c. 
be  a  Mamtatiur  ^  /  a  per|-on  falfly  and  malicioudy 

So  for  ConfP“*? J  Offence  on  his  Acquital,  fc?f.  thougi) 

appears  that  there  was  probable  Cnufe 

for  the  of  Pirates,  is  aftionabie ;  and  fo  it  is 

Pirate  or  Mai  ^  ^  a  dmuing  uotlf^  or  a  Barn 

to  fty  one  &  __  Calling  a  Perfon  generally  Rogue, 
with  A ’  “  rav  he  will  prove  him  to  be  a  Hogue, 
K,:iv‘,  &c-  0 .  fuch  an  Affair,  fcfr.  it  will  bear  no 

except  ^  oe 

Afti°n\  _  n  Man  with  a  Rape,  or  that  he  did  ravifla, 
To  C  Wfw  of 'ravijhing  E-  £■  or  fay  he  Ihould  have 
or 7  for  a  Art/*,  &c.— And  charging  a  Perlon 

been  tarjc  Baiiery,  &c-  belnS  very  Penal  tlie 

with  Sodom), „  S  If  Qne  pa  t0  another  thou  art  a 

U"’  arC£  and  I  could  hang  thee  >  or  if  a  Man 
h&emg  i }  ’  r  |f  o  i  fcnow  you,  I  have  never 


rw  ,l k,iow  you 


I  have  never 


*P’  Aftion  lies. 

VMan  has  forged  a  Leafe. ,  0*%*- 

.  T°o,7  0‘r  that  he  is  a  of  faife  Deeds ,  tins  Ac- 

^  jje<,-And  to  fay  of  a  Perfon  he  has  perjured 


*,on fit  rhat  be  would  prove  him  perjured-,  or  that  he 
h0ft£o  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  King’s  Bench, 
Ire  aftionabie :  But  not  to  call  a  Perfon  forlworn 
m  unlefs  it  be  faid  in  a  Court  of  Record.  If  a  Man 
r  3\e  eave  another  Money  for  forfweanng  hnnfclf,  or 
5  s’  S  ored  Knave,  Aftion  lies :  And  this  Aftion 
may  be  brought  where  the  Words  charge  the  Party  with 

Subornation  of  Perjury,  fc?f.  . 

Such  Words  as  charge  a  Perfon  with  Bribery,  Extor- 

j,m  Maintenance,  See.  all  which  are  punifliable  by  the 

Common  and  Statute  Laws,  and  affefts  a  Man  s  Liberty 

and  Eftatc,  is  aftionabie. 

To  fay  an  Alchoufe-keeper  keeps  a  Baivdy-houfe,  Aftion 
Iks-  but  to  fay  of  an  Inn-keeper,  that  he  harbours 
Rogues,  &c.  it  is  not  aftionabie,  for  his  Houfe  is  com¬ 
mon  to  ail  Guelts :  But  to  fay,  that  he  harbours  none 
but  Rogues,  Thieves,  (Ac.  and  keeps  his  Houfe  for  no 
other  Ufc,  muft  be  aftionabie  *  fince  it  deters  others 

from  reforting  thither. 

For  calling  a  Man  Whorc-maftcr ,  or  a  Woman  Whore , 
no  Aftion  lies *,  for  thefe  are  merely  fpiritual  Slanders : 
But  calling  a  Woman  Whore  in  London ,  is  aftionabie 
by  the  Cuftom  of  the  City.  And  to  fay  of  a  Man  that 
he  is  a  common  Whore-maker,  that  he  lay  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  Woman,  (Ac.  or  that  he  is  a  drunken  Fellow,  and 
worth  nothing,  (Ac.  by  which  he  lofcs  his  Marriage,  this 
Aftion  lies. — Alio  to  lay  that  a  Woman  has  a  Ballard, 
or  is  with  Child  ;  that  file  lay  with  J.  B.  or  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  Perfon  has  the  Ufe  of  her  Body,  (Ac.  whereby  fhe 
lofcth  her  Marriage,  is  aftionabie  ;  though  not  without 
ipecia!  temporal  Damage,  an  Aftion  at  common  Law. 

Defamation  hy  Libel,  as  by  fcandalous  Writing,  Signs, 
Ifr.  is  aftionabie:  And  Printing  or  Writing  may  be 
libellous,  though  the  Scandal  is  not  charged  in  ditvft 
Terms,  but  ironically  ;  or  though  there  be  only  the  fu  ll 
and  Jail  Letter  of  the  Name,  if  the  Jury  will  find  it  to 
point  out  a  particular  Perfon. — Sending  an  abufivc  Let¬ 
ter  to  one,  without  publifhing  it,  is  no  Libel  ;  but  if  it 
be  any  Ways  difpcrfed  ;  or  if  a  Man  writes  a  Letter, 
containing  icandalous  Matter  againfl  another,  and  fend 
a  to  a  third  Perfon,  this  may  be  a  Libel .• — -If  one  reads 
a  Lihl  it  is  no  Publication  \  but  if  he  repeats  the  lame 
m  Hearing  of  others,  it  is  ;  though  if  it  be  read  or 
repeated  in  Mirth,  without  any  malicious  Purpofc  of 
yet;i niation,  it  is  no  Offence  :  So  if  one  takes  a  Copy  ol 
Jw  Libel,  and  doth  not  deliver  it  to  others,  (Ac.  — -The 
contriver,^  Procurer,  and  Publifhcr  of  a  Libel ,  knowing 

u.r°  htd),  arc  punifliable  j  as  arc  alio  Bookfellers 
iwio  fell  Libels,  although  they  know  not  the  Contents. 

A  Lihdicr  Rail  be  punifhed,  although  the  Party  of 
JV°ni  "Wortls  be  fpuken  be  dead  *,  and  though  the 
■ater  ol  the  Libel  is  true;  for  it  is  not  material  vvhe- 

n  xt,Jlc  or  faife,  if  the  Profecution  be  by  Irdift- 

rolmatx,n  :  Hut  Aftion  of  the  Cafe,  one 
may  Adhfy  that  it  is  true. 

^1:lt  a  Libel  is  a  Writing,  containing  Injuries, 
^pio.iches,  or  Aeculations  againfl  the  Honour  and 
tpiifauon  of  any  Perfon,  particularly  of  a  Superior 
uvTiuor.  Pint iiid  is  of  Opinion,  that  a  Wt icing, 


how  sous  iocver  it  is,  cannot  b 
if  the  Author’s  Name  be  to  it. — Lib 


called  a  J.ib*l+ 


Libellers  among  me 
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after  Times  they  were  only  whipped.  Augujlus  ranked 
farnofos  lib  ell  os,  defaimtaiy  Libels,  among  the  Crimes 
L.-rfr  Majefiatis ,  of  High-Tjcafon, —  F.  Baldwin  has 
pubiifhed  a  Comment  on  the  imperial  Laws  againfl 
Libels. — Scandalous  Pictures  arc  reckoned  among 
Libels. 

A  Libel,  the  Lawyers  Ly,  may  be  either  in  feriptis , 
or  fine  Jcnptis :  In  Jcripiis,  when  a  Writing  is  com- 
pofed  or  pubiifhed  to  another’s  Difgrace,  which  may 
be  done  either  verbis  or  cantilenis  as  where  this  is 
malicioufty  repeated  or  fung  in  the  Prefence  of  others  ; 
or  elfe  iraditione,  when  the  Libel  or  any  Copy  of  it 
is  delivered  out  to  fcandatizc  the  Party. — A  Libel  fine 
feriptis  may  be  twofold,  i.  Pilluris,  as  to  paint  the 
Party  in  a  fhameful  or  ignominious  Manner :  Or,  2.  S ig¬ 
nis,  as  to  fix  a  Gallows  or  other  ignominious  Signs,  at 
the  Door  of  the  Party,  or  elfewhere. — The  Punifh- 
ment  of  Libels  in  England,  is  putting  the  Criminal  in 
the  Pillory,  Whipping,  Fining,  (Ac. 

As  to  the  Slander  of  Pcrfons  by  Words,  though  fcan¬ 
dalous  Words  be  fpoken  before  a  Man’s  Face  or  behind 
his  Back,  by  Way  of  Affirmation  or  Report,  of  Opinion 
or  Dream,  in  Earned  or  Jeft,  when  fober  or  drunk,  (Ac. 
they  are  aftionabie  :  It  is  the  fame  if  the  Words  arc 
fpoke  dircftly  or  indireftly,  or  obliquely  ;  and  although 
they  are  uttered  in  any  Language,  if  underRood  by  the 
Hearers ;  and  Words  may  be  aftionabie  in  one  County 
that  are  not  fo  in  another,  by  different  Acceptation,  (Ac. 
But  where  Words  may  receive  a  double  Interpretation, 
they  Riall  be  taken  in  mitiori  fenfn ,  fo  as  no  Aftion  (hall 
lie  :  And  if  the  Defendant  can  make  Proof  of  the  Words, 
he  may  plead  fpecial  JuRincation  ;  though  if  the  Plea 
be  not  made  good.  Damages  will  be  aggiavatcd. 

In  Allion  of  Slander,  the  Nature  of  the  Words  muft 
be  obferved,  the  Manner  ol  fpeaking  them,  the  Time 
and  Place,  when  and  where  fpoken,  and  before  whom, 
and  the  Damage  thereby  to  the  Plaintiff ;  what  his  Cre¬ 
dit  was,  and  how  impaired,  with  the  aggravating  Cir- 
cumflances. — It  matters  not  whether  the  Plaintiff  doth 
in  his  Declaration  fet  forth  all  the  circumRantial  Words 
as  they  arc  fpoken,  fo  as  lie  fhew  the  very  Words  as 
they  are  aftionabie';  wherein  he  muff  be  very  careful, 
for  a  little  Variance  may  vitiate  all  *,  and  Rich  as  doubt 
the  Words,  do  fometjmes  charge  the  Defendant  with 
fpeaking  them  varioufly  at  feveral  Times,  and  levcral 
Ways,  that  in  one  of  the  Charges  they  may  hit  upon 
the  very  Words,  or  the  Subilancc  of  them  :  But  rheu 
the  Jury  arc  ro  affefs  Damages  only  for  the  Words  that 
are  found  ro  be  fpoken. 

When  the  Words  arc  utterly  uncertain  in  themfelves, 
no  Innuendo,  or  Averment,  can  make  them  good  ;  but 
oihmvilc  it  is,  if  it  may  be  known  what  Perfon  the 
Speaker  did  intend  :  And  if  the  Declaration  be  laid, 
that  the  Defendant  dixit  the  Words,  and  lay  not  of  the 
Plaintiff,  it  is  nought.  —  If  a  Slander  concerns  Li fc  or 
Member,  an  Ollice,  Trufl,  Calling,  (Ac.  the  Plaintiff 
need  not  aver  any  particular  Damage  ;  in  other  Cafes  lie 
mull  aver  it  fpcrially. 

To  thefe  zillions  the  Defendant  may  plead  the  general 
I fli ie,  not  guilty  ;  or  if  the  Plaintiff  declares  on  fome 
of  the  Words  only,  when  altogether  are  not  aftionabie., 
Ik*  may  fet  them  forth  at  large  as  he  fpoke  them,  and 
traverfe  or  jullify  the  whole,  or  plead  not  guihy  to  the 
Words  al lodged,  as  the  Cafe  fhall  require. 

i 

Note,  That  Traverfe  denotes  the  Denial  of  fomc  Mat¬ 
ter  of  I  aft,  a  Hedged  to  be  done  in  a  Declaration  or 
Pleading  ;  upon  which  the  other  Side  coming  and 
maintaining  that  it  was  done,  llVue  is  joined  lur  the 
Cauic  to  proceed  to  Trial. 

zillion  of  Seandalum  Magna  turn,  is  of  a  fuperior  Nature 
to  the  ordinary  Aftion  ol  Scandal  on  the  Cafe,  for  Slan¬ 
der  of  a  Nobleman,  (Ac,  ard  it  is  laid,  tarn  pro  Domino 
RegCy  fjitiim  pro  f'i/jb ,  the  Thing  bring  tiippoled  to  con¬ 
cern  the  Crcdii  of  great  Men,  who  aft  by  lus  Authority  v 
and  as  the  Plaintiff* may  bring  this  Aftion  in  the  Name 
ol  the  King,  and  in  his  own  Name,  he  Hull  recover  I  la- 
mages,  and  the  Defendant  is  to  be  othenvile  punilhed. 

Note, 
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Note,  That  Sc  an  datum  Magna  lum  denotes  a  Scandal  or 
Wrong  done  to  any  high  Perfonage  ot  theJLand,  as 
Peers,  Prelates,  Judges,  or  other  great  Omcers,  by 
falfe  or  flanderous  News  or  Tales,  whereby  any  De¬ 
bate  or  Difcord  between  them  and  the  Commons,  oi 
any  Scandal  to  their  Perfon  might  arife. 

The  Adlion  of  Scandalum  Magnahtm ,  is  founded  on 
Statute  of  JVefiminftcr ,  i.  c.  33.  2  R.  II.  c.  5.  and  12 
R.  II.  c.  11.  —  Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Words 
in  the  Cafe  of  Scandalum  Magnatum ,  Ihall  be  taken  in 
the  worft  Senfe,  to  preierve  the  Honour  of  great  Per- 
fons  ;  but  moft  of  thofe  who  are  really  great  Men,  are 
fo  far  above  the  fcandalous  Words  lpoken  a  gain  (1  them 
by  fcurrilous  Fellows,  who  feldom  do  it  with  any  other 
View  than  that  of  diverting  the  Rabble,  that  they  think 
it  infinitely  beneath  them  to  take  the  lead:  Notice  of  it : 
Therefore'  we  feldom  fee  any  Action  of  Scandalum  Mag¬ 
natum  brought.- — Judge  Atkins  held,  that  an  Adlion 
would  not  lie  for  Words  of  a  trivial  Nature  ;  the  Sta¬ 
tute  mentioning  only  great  Scandals,  whereby  Difcord 
might  arife ,  &c. 

Adlion  of  Trefpafs ,  lies  for  any  W rong  or  Damage, 
which  is  done  with  Force  and  Arms  by  one  Perfon  to 
another;  fometimes  againft  the  Perfon  of  a  Man,  and 
fometimes  againft:  his  Goods  and  Lands,  c.  and  herein 
the  Plaintiff  Iliall  recover  Damages  according  to  the 
Wrong  done  him  *,  and  the  Defendant,  in  Striclnefs  of 
Law,  is  to  pay  a  Fine  to  the  King,  for  the  Writ  al¬ 
ways  fuppofes  the  Wrong  to  be  done  Vi  Arms ,  & 
contra  Vacem ,  &c. 

' Trefpajfes  againft  a  Man’s  Perfon,  are  of  fevcral  Kinds ; 
viz.  by  Menacing  or  "Threatening  to  hurt  another  *,  af- 
faultmg  or  Setting  upon  one,  to  beat  him.  — Battery , 
where  any  Perfon  does  unlawfully  beat  another. — Maim¬ 
ing  of  a  Man,  whereby  he  lofes  the  Ufc  of  his  Limbs 
or  Members. — And  by  Imprifonment ,  where  a  Perfon  is 
reftrained  of  his  ordinary  and  lawful  Liberty. 

If  one  threatens  to  beat  or  kill  me,  or  lies  in  wait  to 
do  it,  fo  I  dare  not  follow  my  Bufinefs  as  at  other 
Times,  and  I  have  any  Lois  thereby,  I  may  have  Action 
of  Trefpafs;  but  not  when  he  threatens  only  to  flic  or 
a  r  re  ft  me,  &c. — If  the  Threatening  be,  that  he  will  do 
me  fome  bodily  Mi  fehief,  this  is  an  A  (fault. 

If  a  Perfon  in  Anger  lifts  up  or  ft  retches  forth  his 
Arm,  and  offers  to  ftrike  another  •,  or  holds  up  any  Staff 
or  Weapon  to  ftrike  at  him,  being  within  his  Reach  •, 
or  thrufts  or  pullies  a  Man,  calls  Stones  at  him,  though 
he  be  not  hit  ;  throws  Wine  in  his  Face,  or  on  his 
Cloaths,  &c.  thefe  are  Trelpaffes  and  A  (faults  in  Law, 
for  which  Adlion  lies  :  Though  if  one  Unices  at  another, 
at  a  great  Di (lance  5  or  if  it  be  at  a  Pcrlbn  near  ;  or  if 
he  throws  Stones  at  him,  &c.  merrily  or  accidentally  ; 
and  not  purpofely,  no  Adlion  will  lie. 

To  hold  a  Man  by  the  Arm,  is  an  Aftault  if  not 
a  Battery  ;  for  the  lead  touching  of  another  in  Anger  is 
a  Battery  ;  and  though  Battery  may  not  be  committed 
by  offering  to  ftrike,  or  attempting  to  beat,  but  generally 
a  Stroke  may  be  adlually  given,  yet  if  one  comes  to  the 
Aid  of  another  who  is  beating  a  third  lVrfon,  though 
he  does  not  touch  him,  he  is  guilty  of  Battery*  and 
throwing  Drink,*  &jY.  in  a  Man’s  Face  is  a  Battery,  i(  it 
be  not  done  by  Accident. 

II  a  Perfon  be  beaten  by  another,  he  may  return  it  in 
hi*  Defence,  and  plead  that  the  other’s  Battery  was  oc- 
calion’d  by  his  own  Aftault ;  and  a  Man  may  jollify  an 
Aftault  in  Defence  of  his  Perfon,  or  Goods*  or  of  his 
Wife,  Father,  Mother,  Mailer,  LiY.  for  the  Maintenance 

ofjullice. 

in  Cafes  of  A  (fault  *  for  the  Aftault  of  the  Wile, 
Child,  or  Servant,  the  I Iulband,  Father,  and  Mailer, 
may  have  At! ion  of  Trefpafs:  And  where  any  one  is  al- 
fuiltcd  or  beaten,  and  he  hath  no  Witnclfes  to  prove  the 
fune,  the  Party  may  bring  an  Information  in  the  Crown 
Office,  &c.  A  Man  and  his  Wife  may  have  this  Adion 
together,  for  any  the  Icall  Bearing  of  the  Wife  :  But  il 
it  be  fuch  a  Beating,  as  thereby  he  lofes  her  Company,  or 
Service,  he  himfelf  may  have  it. 

A  I  Iulband  may  bring  Adi  ion  of  Trefpafs,  for  Af- 
fauU  and  debauching  or  laying  with  his  Wile  •,  and  ^ 
us  ore  rapid  &  abdubld  cum  bonis  viri ,  where  the  Wile  is 
taken  away  by  an  Adulterer  with  the  1  In  1  band’s  Goods, 


li 
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EA.  though  Trefpafs,  qaM  cepit  Q  ttMmt it  lk;, 

the  Father  for  taking  and  carrying  av,ay  any  of  h  CiSl 

dren,  except  it  be  a  Son  or  Daughter  who  is  Heir  p 

taking  away  or  beating  a  Man’s  Servant,  Trefmii  °r 

be  brought  but  the  Plaintiff  muft  declare  pJJJr 

•vUttmi  amifit,  without  which  it  is  no  Damaee  rl JT 
Mailer.  b  0  ttK' 

As  to  Maihem ,  if  it  deprives  the  Perfon  of  the  TV 
of  any  of  the  Members  of  his  Body,  as  his  Lea:  , 

Finger,  Eye,  Fore-Teeth,  & c.  lie  may  have  this 
or  an  Appeal  of  Maihem,  and  recover  Damans  ’ 
cording  to  the  Hurt  or  Injury ;  but  if  the  Hu’rt  Z 

Email,  the  Aftion  of  Trefpafs,  Aflault  and  Battm-  ' 
the  only  Remedy.  ^ 

He  that  commands  or  procures  a  Battery  to  be  done 
is  a  Principal  *  and  not  only  he  that  does  the  WronV 
but  he  who  is  accdfary  to  it  before  or  after  the  Thin* 
done,  may  be  charged  as  Principal  by  this  Aft  ion. 

A  A  ion  of  Trefpafs  for  falfe  Imprifonment,  lieth  when 
a  Man  is  imprisoned,  and  there  is  no  juft  Caule  for  g, 
Imprifonment  *  or  where  lie  that  imprifons  him  ^ 
good  Authority  to  do  it  *  or  if  having  Authority  h 
does  not  ptirfue  it  •,  if  he  arrefts  at  a  forbidden  Time 
or  Place.- — And  yet  where  any  Man  is  duly  iinprilored 
by  fume  legal  Warrant,  tho*  in  a  falfe  or  feigned  Suit 
and  no  Money  be  due,  &c.  he  Iball  have  Aft  ten  of  TrJ. 
pafs  and  falfe  Imprifonment.  ; 

Entry  into  a  Houle,  againft  the  Will  of  the  Owner 
is  Trefpafs. — Action  of  Trefpafs  lies,  where  a  Pcrlbn 
makes  an  Entry  on  the  Land  of  another,  and  does  Da¬ 
mage. — And  Trefpafs,  Vi  &  Arm  is,  does  lie  for  him 
that  hath  the  Poffcflion  of  Goods,  or  of  a  Houle  or 
Lands,  if  he  be  difturbed  in  his  Po Hellion. 

In  general,  Trefpafs  may  be  brought  for  breaking  a 
Man’s  Clofe  or  Ground  *  to  driving  a  Care  and 
Horfes  over  the  Ground  of  another  Perfon,  where  there 
is  no  Way  for  it;  for  chafing  Cattle,  whereby  they  dir, 
or  are  injured  ;  for  taking  away  Pails,  and  breaking  off 
Fences  of  Land,  or  breaking  the  Doors,  Windows, 
of  a  Houfe  *,  for  fifhing  in  another  Man’s  Pond,  and  for 

,  for  eating  the  Corn  of  anotlur  with 
Cattle  ;  for  digging  in  any  Man’s  Coal  Mines,  and  car¬ 
rying  away  the  Coal  •,  for  plucking  up  Garden-Hoots  and 
Herbs;  for  tearing  a  Bond,  &c.  All  Perfons,  Male  or 
Female,  Infants,  &c.  that  do  any  fuch  Wrong,  maybe 
fued  in  this  Adi  ion. 

In  all  Trefpafles  there  ought  to  be  a  voluntary  Aft  an: 
a  Damage.  If  the  Defendant  in  a  Trefpafs,  Quare  ckx- 
film  fregit ,  difclaims  any  Title  to  the  Land,  and  die 
Trefpafs  is  uiv voluntary  or  by  Negligence,  he  may  b: 
admitted  to  plead  a  Difclaimcr  and  Tender  of  Amends 
before  the  Adtion  brought,  (Ac.  and  if  it  be  found  K>r 
the  Defendant,  the  Plaintiff  final]  be  barred.  W here 
a  Defendant  ju  (lilies  for  a  Trefpafs,  he  muft  conkls 
it-,  and  a  Defendant  fhall  never  be  cxcufcd  in  I refpals 
unlels  it  be  upon  an  inevitable  N ocelli ty.  11  there  be 
only  a  Force  in  Law,  the  Party  mull  be  required  to  p 
out  of  the  I, and,  ddY.  beiorc  Hands  may  be  laid  0.1 
him  as  a  Trefpafter ;  but  it  is  otherwile  wlicre  there  is 

an  adlual  Force.  . 

If  the  Defendant  makes  the  Place  where  the  Trel¬ 
pals  was  done  material  by  his  Plea,  he  muft  (hew  >- 

with  great  Certainty.  ^ 

A  Man  may  have  an  Adi  ion  of  Trefpafs  for  diver 

7 rcfpajfcs,  and  one  Adlion  ol  Tnfpafs  may  be  bi ouga. 
for  a  Trefpafs  committed  in  fevcral  1  owns  or 
if  they  are  in  one  anil  the  lame  County,  lor  die  mq 
cannot  receive  one  Trial,  as  they  are  local  Can  o  11 
Adlion,  triable  in  the  County  where  they  arcdonc-y'V 
divers Adlions  o {Trefpafs  are  brought  for  the  lame  -111;’ 
the  Defendant  may  get  them  joined  into  one,  ft 
to  vex  him  ;  but  the  Trefpajjcs  mull  not  he  ol  L y 
Natures,  which  may  not  be  cried  in  one  Adlion.  ^  j'1' 
pa  lies  continued  may  be  laid  with  a  Contimiando 
die  bus,  iR  victims ;  but  'Filings  mull  lie  in  Conum'. 
and  where  Trefpafles  are  alledged  with  a  Conuni- 

*  .  «  «  »  ►  i  ....ivKr  Pit  ik 


breaking  the  Pond 


to  the  Ill'll  Adi  only. 


which  cannot  be  continued,  the  Evidence  ought  ^ 

Ami  the  hell  Way  to  tlrkm  l»; 

fuch  'frclptiflcs  which  lie  in  Continuance,  is  I'oi  i  11 
till' to  lk  forth  that  the  Dclcnilant  between  ludl  :l  ‘j 
aiul  fuch  a  Day  cut  fevcral  Trees,  6iY.  and  not J°  T,  t 
fonlinuando  Traufvreflionis  (torn  fuch  a  Day  ro  nua  •, 


law. 


f„rh  Declaration  the  Plaintiff  may  give  in  Evi- 
am1  cutting)  on  any  Day  within  thofe  Days.  . 

mafcioufly  maiming,  wound.ng  or  hurtmg 


throwing 

in  fflon  0 


tfiTO ng  any  Plantation  of  Trees 
any  Cattle,  Inc{0fures,  /hall  forfeit  treble  Damages 

frcfpafi.  But  in  Trefpafs,  if  the  Jury  give 
u'“’  Damages,  the  Plaintiff  fhall  have  no  more 
n°t /“A Damages,  except  the  Title  comes  in  queftion, 

CoftSuhaa  nf  the  "Plaintiff’s  be  carried  away,  or  the  Bat- 
fomethmS  oroved.— The  Plaintiff,  where  theTrefpafs 

I'tf j  malicious,  flaall  recover  Damages  and  full 
is  wilful  gtJi  and  9th  of  H.  III.  c.  11. — And 

Cofts\  IfTaalc  the  Defendants  are  acquitted,  they  fhall 

htveCofts,  uniefs  the  Judge  certifies  Caufe  for  making 

rovirovhich  is  not  a  Court  of  Record,  cannot  hold 
nf  TV &  armis .  — Tr efpafs  quare  vi  &  arm's 
•  d  h  be  the  Damages  what  they  will :  But  in 
krebdes  upon  the  Cafe,  the  Words  vi  & 
^rwis  mull  not  be  inferted,  though  returnable  in  the 

Court  of  B.  R-  ,  r 

The  Action  of  Covenant  lies ,  where  one  is  bound  by  a 

Covenant  in  a  Deed,  entered  into  by  two  or  more  Per- 
fons  to  do  or  not  do  fome  Aft  or  Thing  agreed  betwixt 
them  when  he  has  broke  the  fame  ;  and  herein  com¬ 
monly  the  Party  damnified  fhall  only  recover  Damages 

for  the  Breach,  except  in  real  Aftions. 

A  Covenant  is  either  cxprelTed  in  the  Deed  or  im- 
plycd  by  Law,  as  by  the  Words  Demife  or  Grant  of  a 
Thing,  the  Law  doth  imply  that  the  LefTee  or  Cove¬ 
nantee 'fhall  quietly  enjoy,  SAc. 

Covenants  are  real  concerning  the  pafling  of  Lands  •, 
or  perfonal  where  a  Man  covenants  with  another  to  build 
aHoufe,  or  to  ferve  him,  &c.  And  a  Covenant  may  be 
conditional-,  if  a  Servant  covenants  to  ferve  me  a  Year, 
and  I  covenant  to  pay  him  a  Sum  of  Money  for  it,  he 
may  have  Afiion  of  Covenant  though  he  don’t  ferve  me  •, 
but  then  I  may  compel  him  to  ferve  the  Time  agreed. 
It  is  othervvife  if  I  covenant  to  pay  him  a  Sum  of  Money 
if  he  ferves  me  a  Year,  which  is  a  conditional  Covenant. 

All  Covenants  between  a  Lefior  and  a  LefTee,  are  Co¬ 
venants  in  Law  or  exprefs  Coveiiants  ;  and  where  there  is 
an  exprefs  Covenant  in  a  Deed  for  quiet  Enjoyment,  the 
implied  Covenant  is  gone.  In  a  Covenant,  the  loft  Words 
which  are  general  fhall  be  reftraineu  and  expounded  by 
the  former  which  are  fpecial  and  particular ;  and  a  latter 
Covenant  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  a  former. 

Covenants  between  Perfons  muft  be  to  do  what  is  law¬ 
ful,  or  they  will  not  be  binding  ;  but  if  fome  Covenants 
in  a  Deed  are  good  and  lawful,  and  others  not  ;  thofe 
againft  Law  are  void,  and  the  others  Hand  good.  —  If 

the  Thing  to  be  done  be  impofiible,  the  Covenant  is 

void. 

No  Duty  nor  Caufe  of  Attion  arifes  upon  a  Covenant 

till  it  is  broken  •,  if  Covenants  perpetual  are  once  broke, 

and  an  Aftion  is  brought,  and  Recovery  thereupon, 

upon  a  new  Breach  a  Scire  Facias  fhall  be  had  on  that 

Judgment,  and  the  Plaintiff*  need  not  bring  a  new  Writ 
of  Covenant. 

In  Covenants  the  Plaintiff*  muff  have  Recourfe  to  the 
ecus  or  Writings,  and  the  Circumltanccs  of  Time, 
‘ice,  &c.  and  oblervc  what  particular  Covenant  it  is 
,c  c.°  °n,  to  lay  the  Breach  right ;  alfo  the  Dc- 

caracion  mull  let  forth  how  the  Plaintiff  comes  to  be  en- 
llt,cd  t0  wtot  is  demanded. 

n  Deeds  oi  Covenant  fometimes  a  Claufe  for  Per- 
ornunce  with  a  Penalty  is  inferted  ;  and  other  Times, 

i-n  !noiJ;  fluently  Bonds  are  given  and  entered  into 
)c.  l“L°rrnance,  with  a  fufficient  Penalty  feparated 
r.  'V Deed  ;  whicli  laft  being  fued,  the  Jury  muft 
K‘  I  onalty  *,  but  on  Covenants  Damages  only. 

ti  '°(:t)mls  a1^  generally  taken  more  ftrongly  againft 
i°VCn^!0I>  ;md  ^  the  Covenantee,  tfe 
l  °  RffAnicnt,  is  an  Aftion  where  one  makes  a 

In  ntwwlw..,  ft...  mi  i*  ~  . a  •  * 

ancl  a/lhird 

*11.11  t  ..  ■.  — •*  **— — •»*-*-  •».*»  u  iiiivc  this  Aft  ion 

Term  .,n  JeJ  crion  dmc  oufted  him,  and  recover  his 
and  Damages. 

l\  * 

1  u;.  ‘  ,!'lt  in  thc  antient  Engli/h  Law-Book.!  is 
?  y  ,culovcd  or  put  out  ol  Poflcfllon. 

^  AAion  of  F.jcttmcnt  partakes  of  thc  Nature  both 
“u  Von.  II. 


(mils' 'r l!° ian«?tIlcr  ior  ol  Year;  ; 

.  hl'  l.c  r«s  then  Inch  Leffec  flinll  hav, 

•‘ivUUlL  thn  -1 .  n  .  .  . 


of  a  real  and  pdiTonal  Action  ;  for  both  the  Lands  arid 
Damages  are  recovered  thereon. 

The  Plaintiff*  in  EjeSment  is  a  mere  nominal  Perfbn, 
and  a  Truftee  for  the  Leflor,  and  if  he  releafes  the  Ac¬ 
tion  he  may  be  committed  for  the  Contempt:  And 
where  Attornies  have  made  Perfons  Leffees  in  Ejeftmenr, 
who  were  not  in  Being,  or  known  to  the  Defendants, 
they  have  been  adjudged  to  pay  Cofts,  &c. 

Ejeftment  ought  to  be  brought  for  a  Tiling  that  is 
certain  ;  as  if  it  be  of  a  Manor,  Matter inm.  de  A.  cum 

pertinentiis  hi \  Sec.  ■  *  ‘ 

In  Ejeftment ,  if  it  appears  that  the  Plaintiff  was  ejefted 
before  the  Leafe  was  made,  it  is  fufficient  •  though  rio 
certain  Day-  be  alledged  ^'-wfiich  -ic  was  ddne  ;  for  the 
Day  is  not  material,  being  Bfjjpre  tlie  Action  '  brought : 
But  the  Time  of  Entry  of  the  Plaintiff  muft" be  fhewn  in 
the  Declaration,  that,  it  may  appear -lie  was  not  a  DiJf- 
feifor,  by  entring  on  the  Land  Before  the  Commence¬ 
ment  ot  his  Term,  &c.  •  •  n  ^  ••  •  •  •' 

No  Arreft  is  to  be  made  in  this  Aftion,  as  cofninonly 
profecuted  ;  only  a  Declaration  feigning  a  Leafe  for 
Years  to  him  that  would  try  the  Title,  and  .cafual  Ejec¬ 
tor  or  Defendant  is  delivered  to  the  Ejeftor,  who' ferves 
a  Copy  thereof  on  the  Tenant  in  Pofieflion,  and 'gives 
Notice  at  the  Bottom  for  him  to  appear  and  defeiid'  his 
Title,  or  that  the  feigned  Defendant  will  fuffer 'Judgment 
by  Default,  &fc.  To  this  Declaration  the  Tenant  appeals 
by  Attorney,  and  confents  to  a  Rule  to  be  Defendant  in 
the  Place  of  the  cafual  Ejeftor,  &c.  and  if  he  does  not 
appear  in  due  Time,  and  enters  into  fuch  Rulefon  Affi¬ 
davit  of  Service  of  the  Declaration,  the  Court  orders 
Judgment  to  be  pronounc’d  againft  the  cafual  Ejeftor, 
and  thereby  the  Tenant  is  oufted  of  his  PofTefTion,  &c. 

Assize,  is  a  Writ  or  Aft  ion,  direfted  to  the  Sheriff 
for  the  Recovery  of  PofTefTion  of  Things  imriiovabie, 
whereof  a  Man’s  felf  or  Anceftors  have  been  difleized. 

Littleton  and  others  fuppofe  thefe  Writs  of  Affize  to 
have  given  the  Denomination  to  the  Affixes,  or  Courts 
fo  called,  and  aflign  feveral  Rcafons  of  thc  Name  of  die 
Writ ;  as, 

Firfi^  becaufe  fuch  Writs  fettle  the  PofTeffion,  arid 
right  him  that  obtains  by  them.  Secondly ,  becaufe  ori¬ 
ginally  they  were  executed  at  a  certain  Time  and  Place 
appointed  ;  for  by  the  Norman  Law,  the  Time  arid 
Place  muft  be  known  forty  Days  before  the  judges  fit ; 
and  by  the  Englijh  Laws  there  muft  be  fifteen  Days  Pre¬ 
paration,  except  they  be  tried  in  the  ftanding  Courts  at 
IVcjlminJler. — But  it  is  more  natural  to  fuppofe  the  Writs 
denominated  from  the  Courts  ;  and  that  they  were  called 
Affixes,  becaufe  antiently  tried  at  fpecial  Courts  of  Affixes, 
let  and  appointed  for  that  Purpofe.  Though  of  later 
Days,  they  are  difpatched  at  the  general  slffizes,  along 
with  the  Commiffion  of  Oyer  and  Terminer ,  See. 

This  Writ  is  as  well  of  Things  corporeal  or  incorporeal 
Rights,  being  of  four  Sorts,  viz. 

Affiixe  of  novel  Diffieifm ,  which  lies  where  a  Tenant  in 
Fcc-finiplc,  Fee-tail,  or  for  Life,  is  lately  difteized  of 
his  Lands  or  Tenements,  Rcnt-fcrvicc,  Rcnt-feek,  or 
I^ent-charge,  Common  of  Pa  ft  ure,  common  Way,  &V. 

An  Affize  muft  be  of  an  aftual  Freehold,  not  a  Free¬ 
hold  in  Law  ;  and  if  Ldfee  for  Years  or  Tenant  at  Will 
be  oufted,  the  Leflor  or  he  in  Remainder  may  have 
Affize,  becaufe  thc  Freehold  was  in  him  at  the  Time  of 
die  DiJfeiJ/n. 

The  Court  of  Common -Picas  or  King’s-Bcnch,  may 
hold  Plea  of  Affixes  of  Land  in  thc  County  of  Middkfex, 
by  Writ  out  of  Chancery;  in  other  Counties  fuch  Picas 
muft  be  tried  at  thc  Court  of  Affixes  ;  and  in  thefe  Ac¬ 
tions  thc  Land,  Damages,  and  Cofts  are  recovered. 

In  Affize  when  the  Party  purchafes  the  Writ,  he 
ought  to  find  Sureties  in  the  Chancery  ;  ancl  thc  Plaintiff* 
muft  prove  his  Title,  then  his  Scifin,  and  Diffeifin. — 
The  Plaintiff’ need  not  be  fo  certain  in  Affize  as  in  other 
Writs,  for  the  Judgment  is  to  recover  per  vifum  recogni¬ 
tor  um  ;  ancl  if  the  Recognitors  may  put  thc  Demandant 
in  PofTeffion,  it  is  well  enough  :  An  Affize  ffialJ  never 
abate  for  Want  of  Form  ;  and  it  is  not  needful  to  make 
fo  exaft  a  Title  againft  Pernors  of  Profits,  as  againft  a 
Tenant. 

The  Demandant  in  Affize  may  abridge  his  Plaint  after 
the  Jury  arc  charged*  before  Vcrdift  ;  and  if  thc  Tenant 
pleads  an  ill  Bar,  tlu:  Plaintiff' is  not  bound  to  anfwer  it, 
4  VI  but 
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but  may  make  a  Tide  at  large,  and  pray  the  Affize,  dec. 

An  Affize  was  formerly  to  be  arraigned  in  French ;  and 
firit  the  Plaintiff’s  Coun lei  prays  the  Court,  that  the  De¬ 
fendant  may  be  called,  whereupon  he  is  called  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  and  on  his  appearing,  his  Council  demand  Oyer 
of  the  Writ  o [  slffizc,  and  the  Return  of  it,  which  is 
granted  *,  and  then  he  prays  Leave  to  imparl  to  a  fhort 
Time  after,  and  the  Jury  are  adjourned  to  that  Day: 
At  the  Day  given  by  the  Court  the  Defendant  is  again 
called,  and  upon  his  Appearance  he  pleads  to  the  Affize, 
and  on  this  an  IfTue  is  joined  between  the  Parties,  and 
the  Jury  are  fworn  to  try  the  I  flue,  the  Council  proceed¬ 
ing  to  give  them  their  Evidence.  After  the  Trial  the 
Court  gives  Judgment,  and  the  Plaintiff  is  to  have  a 
Writ  of  Seilin,  &c. 

In  this  Adtion  the  Defendant  fhall  not  effoin  nor  caft 
a  Protection,  or  pray  in  Aid  of  any  but  the  King,  vouch 
any  Stranger  or  Party  to  the  Writ,  unlefs  he  enters  pre- 
fen  tly  into  the  Warrant,  (pc.  And  where  the  Affize  con¬ 
cerns  die  King  and  his  Prerogative,  the  Judges  may  be 
prohibited  to  proceed  therein  by  Writ,  Be  non  nltcrius pro- 
fequendo  Rege  inconfnlto. 

Affize  of  Mort  d*  zinc  eft  or ,  lies  where  my  Father,  Mo¬ 
ther,  Brother,  Uncle,  i£c.  dies  feized  of  Lands,  Tene¬ 
ments,  Rents,  l£c.  held  in  Fee-fimple  ;  and  after  their 
Death  a  Stranger  abates. — It  is  good  as  well  againft  the 
Abettor  as  any  other  in  Poffcffion  :  But  lieth  not  againft 
Brothers  or  Sifters,  where  there  is  Privity  of  Blood  be¬ 
tween  the  Pcrfon  proiecucing  and  them  i  and  it  muft  be 
brought  within  the  Time  limited  by  the  Statute  of  Li¬ 
mitations,  or  the  Right  may  be  loft  by  Negligence.  — 
This  Writ  of  Aftize  is  brought  and  profecuted  in  like 
Manner,  as  Affize  of  Novel  Diffeifin. 

Affize  of  Darrein  Preferment ,  lies  where  I,  or  my 
Anceftor  have  prefen  ted  a  Clerk  to  a  Church,  and  after 
the  Church  becomes  vacant  by  Death,  or  otherwife,  a 
Stranger  prefents  his  Clerk  to  the  fame  Church,  in  my 
Difturbance. 

'This  Affize  doth  not  lie  for  one  Copartner  againft  the 
other*,  for  if  they  cannot  agree,  the  Ordinary  ought  to 
admit  the  Prefentee  of  the  eldeft. 

Thefe  three  Affixes  were  inftituted  by  Henry  II.  in  the 
Place  of  Duels  ;  which  till  then  had  obtained  on  thefe 
Occafions. 

Snare  impcdil ,  is  a  Writ  which  lies  for  him  who  has 
purchafed  an  Advowfon,  againft  him  that  difturbs  him 
in  the  Right  thereof,  by  prefenting  a  Clerk  thereto  when 
the  Church  is  void. 

It  differs  from  the  Affize  of  Darrein  Preferment ,  in 
that  it  lies  for  him  who  is  die  Purchafer  himlelf. — Where 
a  Man  may  have  the  Affize,  lie  may  have  this  Writ. 

The  Writ  Suave  impedit  is  to  be  brought  a  Month 
after  the  Avoidance,  and  by  it  a  Patron  may  be  relieved, 
not  only  in  his  Prcientation  to  a  Church,  but  to  a  Cha¬ 
pel,  Prebend,  Vicarage,  &c.  And  this  Writ  lies  for  a 
Donative,  Deanary,  &c.  but  not  lor  any  mere  Office 
of  the  Church. 

In  Snare  impedit ,  the  Writ  muft  be  brought  in  that 
County  where  the  Church  is-,  the  Patron  and  Incumbent 
arc  to  be  named  in  it,  the  one  as  he  may  be  difpoffefs’d 
of  his  Patronage,  and  the  other  of  his  Prcientation,  anti 
it  is  u  lua  I  like  wile  to  make  the  Billiop  a  Dcleiulanr,  to 
prevent  LapJe  where  the  Church  is  void  pendente  litc . — 
The  fpeeial  Matter  muft  be  li  t  loith  in  the  Declaration, 
and  it  is  not  fuff  idem  for  the  Plaintiff  to  lay,  that  he, 
or  Inch  Perfons  from  whom  he  claims,  wcie  feized  of 
the  Ad  vow  Ion  oi  the  Church  ;  but  he  mull  allcdge  a 
Prefentation  m.n 


■  by  one  ol  them  j  lor  if  he  does  not, 
the  Defendant  may  demur  to  the  Declaration  ;  and  the 
Defendant  is  to  make  his  Right  appear,  by  joining  the 
Jail  Prcientation  to  Jus  own  Title. 

Formedon ,  is  a  Win  which  lies  for  him  who  has  Right 
to  Lamb  or  l  eneinents  by  virtue  of  any  Email,  aiifmg 
from  t lie  Statute  ol  ll  \jhu  infer,  c.  i . 

'1  here  are  three  Kinds  ot  Formedon ,  viz.  a  Fovmedon 
in  the  J)ej tender ,  Fovmedon  in  the  Reverter,  and  Forme- 
don  m  the  Remainder. 

Fovmedon  in  the  Remainder ,  lies  for  the  Recovery  of 
Lands,  &c.  given  to  one  and  the  Hein,  of  his  Body 
or  to  a  Man  and  his  Wile,  and  the  1  lcirs  oi  their  two 
Bodies  i  oi  to  a  Man  and  Ins  \\  ffe  being  Coufins  to  the 


Donor  in  frank  Marriage,  anti  afterxwmlc  y 

*e,r  Donee  After  his  Deccafr,  his  He  VauT'”'  L'” 
Writ  againft  the  T  enant  or  Alienee.  a  aVc  ^ 

A/z.  Nat .  Br.  fol.  21 1,  &c.  makes  three  Sn 
Formedons  in  the  Defccnder  ;  the  firft  K  t-w  ^0rts 

preffed  :  The  l'econd  for  the  Heir  of  a  Com  n°W  ex' 

aliens  and  dies  :  The  third  he  calls  infnnul  teZfP 

Heir  has  alienated,  and  is  dead.  Parcener  or 

Formedon  in  the  Remainder,  'lies  where  a  Man  „• 
Land  in  tail,  the  Remainder  to  'another  in  tail  •  Skc 
terwards  the  former  Tenant  in  tail  dies  without  if 

th«  WrkanSel'  “  5  n  hC  "  Remalnder  £ 

Formedon  in  Reverter ,  lies  for  the  Donor  or  • 

(whofe  Lands  is  entailed  To  certain  Perfons*  on  At 

lffuc,  with  Condition  for  Want  of  fuch  IfTue  r0  /  ^ 

to  the  Donor  and  his  Heirs)  againft  him  to  whom 7 

Donee  alienates,  after  the  IfTue  extin  (ft,  to  which  it- 
entailed. 

In  a  Writ  of  Formedon  -the  Demandant  muft  maL  r 
Defecnt  by  all  who  did  hold  the  Eftate,  otherwife  Z 
Writ  will  abate,  and  the  Demandant  ihouid  always  h 
made  Son  and  Heir,  or  Goufin  and  Heir,  to  t,! 
was  laft  feized  of  the  Tail  ;  but  the  fureft  Way  is  7 
make  every  Man  named  in  the  Writ  Son  and  Hi 
therein,  and  it  is  not  material  whether  they  were  fazed 
or  not,  altho’  they  are  named  Heirs. 

The  Writ  of  Formedon  is  now  almoft  obfolctc  beinc 
rarely  brought,  except  in  feme  fpeeial  Cafes  where  \r 
cannot  be  avoided. 

Writ  of  Partition,  lies  for  dividing  of  Lands  defended 
by  the  common  Law,  among  Parceners  or  Coheirs 
where  there  are  two  at  leaft ;  and  Partition  may  be  made 
by  .joint  Tenants,  and  Tenants  in  common,  &>. 

Partition  is  alfo  made  four  other  Ways,  whereof  three 
are  by  Agreement,  the  fourth  by  CompuJfion. 

The  firft  Partition  by  Agreement  is,  when  the  Parceners 
divide  the  Land  equally  themfelves  into  fo  many  Parts  as 
there  are  Coheirs. 

The  fecond  is,  when  each  chufes  fome  of  their  Friends 
to  make  the  Divifion  for  them. 

The  third  is  by  drawing  Lots  thus  ;  having  firft  di¬ 
vided  the  Land  into  fo  many  Parts  as  there  are  Perfons, 
they  write  every  Part  feparately  in  a  diftinft  Scroll,  and 
wrapping  it  up  throw  each  into  a  Plat,  or  fuch  like 
1  hing,  out  of  which  each  one  draws  according  to  his 
Superiority  ;  and  fo  the  Land  is  feparately  allotted. 

The  fourth  Partition  which  is  by  Compulfion,  is 
when  one  or  more  of  the  Heirs,  by  rcafon  of  the  Refu/al 
of  fomc  other,  fucs  out  a  Writ  of  partitions  ftcicitdh ; 
by  Porcc  thereof  they  fhall  be  compelled  to  divide. 

In  Kent ,  where  their  Land  is  of  Gavel-kind  Nature, 
they  call  their  Partition  fluffing. 

Note ,  That  Gavcl-kind  is  a  Tenure  or  Cuftom,  whereby 
the  Lands  of  the  Father  are  equally  divided  at  liis 
Death,  among  all  his  Sons*,  or  the  Land  of  the  Bro¬ 
ther  among  all  his  Brethren,  if  he  have  no  lffuc  of  h« 
own.  'This  Cuftom  which  anticntly  obtained  through* 
out  England,  is  ft  ill  of  Force  in  the  greateff  Part  ol 
Kent,  Urchenfield  in  llerefordffirc,  and  elfewhere, 
though  with  ibme  Difference  :  But  by  the  Granites  j4 
anti  ?  5  Henry  VIII.  all  Gave  Phi  mi  Lands  in  Wei cs  arc 
made  delcendible  to  the  Pleir,  according  to  tk 
Courle  of  common  Law.  In  an  ancient  Book  of  Rccon. 
in  Chr if -Church,  Canterbury ,  in  the  Time  of  //.  ^  w- 
the  Saxons  are  laid  to  have  held  all  their  Lands,  due- 
by  Writing  or  without :  'The  firft  was  called  Rocktff* 
whofe  Owners  were  Men  whom  we  now  call  Ikc- 
holders  ;  the  fecoml  was  called  Falkland ,  the  Owner* 
whereof  were  (ft-  li-rvile  Condition,  and  ad  vo/ttnltiet 
Domini.  Now  the  Inheritance  or  Freehold  did  nor  n 
thole  Days  deicend  to  t  he  eldell  Son,  but  to  all  alike 
which  in  Saxon  was  called  Lande fey  flan,  and  in  Iff 
to  /hi ft  Lands :  Whence*  came  t i i e  C u 1 1 o in  Gaze,  -h < 
and  the  Rcafon  why  it  was  retained  in  Kent  more  t.un 
in  other  Places  was,  that  the  People  ol  Kent  f\ff 
the  Forman  Jnvafion,  could  not  be  reduced  to  funo- 
tier  to  the  Coiuiueror,  Imr  on  thcicLomiilionti 
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.  „  nwuld  retain  their  ant.ent  Country  Cuftoms, 
th  7  onv  Infringement  or  Diminution,  and  efpe- 

W'n10ULr  called  Gavel-kind. 

C13!^  hl  ands  held  under  this  Denomination  defcend 
T ,  , '  d  arc  divided  Share  and  Share  alike,  among 

equally  -jdren^  and  jn  Defedt  of  thefe  among  the 
theinjUe  are  of  Age,  or  qualified  to  take  the 

?  kun  on  them  at  the  Age  of  fifteen  ;  and  may 
^  vend,  or  alienate  the  fame  to  any  Perfon, 

Dir  le  Confenc  of  the  Lord  :  And  Children  hem 

™thoif  rheir  Father’s  Lands,  though  Convidted  of 
irpen  Murder,  — The  Tenants  in  Gavcl-kind 

Vea Itv,  and  to  be  in  the  Tuition  of  the  next 
wh0  is  next  Heir  after  them,  till  fifteen  Years 
of  Me,  to  pay  Acknowledgment  to  the  Lord  for  the 

Land,  fcfr* 

alfo  that  Fealty  is  an  Oath  taken,  at  the  Admit- 
of  every  Tenant  to  be  true  to  the  Lord,  of  whom 
hToJds  his  Land. — Fealty  is  ufually  mentioned  as 
(Vnonimous  with  Homage  ;  but  it  differs  from  it,  as 
Homage  confifts  in  taking  an  Oath,  when  the  Tenant 
comes °to  his  Land,  and  is  done  but  once,-,  being  an 
Obligation  which  is  permanent,  and  bincis  for  ever, 
which  Fealty  does  not. — They  differ  alfo  in  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  the  Solemnity  ;  for  the  Oath  of  Homage  is 
taken  by  the  Tenant  kneeling  ;  but  that  of  Fealty  is 
taken  Handing,  and  includes  fix  Things,  which  are 
included  in  the  Words,  incolume ,  tutum,  utile ,  bo- 
wpmjacik,  poffiMe. 

Incohme ,  that  he  do  no  bodily  Injury  to  the  Lord  : 
fjilum ,  that  he  do  him  no  fecret  Injury  in  any  Thing, 
which5  is  for  Defence,  as  in  his  Houfe  or  Cattle : 
TloneJltW,  that  he  do  him  no  Injury  in  his  Reputation  : 
U/i/f,  that  he  do  not  damage  him  in  his  Poffeffions  : 
facile  and  Pojfibile,  that  he  make  it  eafy  and  not  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  Lord  to  do  any  Good,  which  otherwife 

he  might  do. 

He  that  holds  Lands  by  this  only  Oath  of  Fealty , 
holds  it  in  the  freed  Manner  ;  for  all,  even  thofe  that 
have  Fee,  hold  per  jidem  id  fiduciam,  that  is,  by 
Fealty  at  the  leaft. 

This  Fealty  is  alfo  ufed  in  other  Nations,  as  in 
Lombard  and  Burgundy.  —  Indeed  as  the  very  firfl 
Creation  of  this  Tenure  grew  from  the  Lord  for  his 
Followers,  fo  did  it  bind  the  Tenant  to  Fidelity  *,  as 
appears  by  the  whole  Courfe  of  the  Feuds,  and  the 
Breach  thereof  is  Lofs  of  the  Fee. 

I  Jot  Iowan,  in  his  Commentary  de  verbis  feudalists, 
ihews  a  double  Fealty  ;  one  General  to  be  performed 
by  every  Subject  to  his  Prince  *  the  other  Special  re¬ 
quired  only  of  fuch,  as  in  refpedt  of  their  Fee,  are 
tied  by  this  Oath  to  their  Lords. — Wc  read  of  both 
in  the  Grand  Cuftomary  of  Normandy, 

I'cahy  [pedal ,  is  performed  in  England ,  cither  by 
Freemen  or  Villains :  The  Form  of  both,  fee  Anno 
Edward  II,  in  thefe  Words:  When  a  Freeman  fhall 
do  Fealty  to  his  Lord,  he  fhall  hold  his  Right-Hand 
upon  a  Book,  and  fhall  fay  thus;  1  Hear  you  my 

*  Ford  R.  that  J.  P,  fhall  be  to  you  both  faithful  and 
‘  true,  and  fhall  hold  my  Fealty  to  you,  for  the 

*  Land  that  I  hold  of  you,  on  the  Terms  afiigned  ;  fo 
1  help  nic  God  and  all  his  Saints.’* — When  a  Villain 
mail  do  Fealty  to  his  Lord,  he  fhall  hold  his  Right-Hand 
over  the  Book  and  fay  thus ;  v  Hear  you  my  Lord  A. 

(  ™  7'  F.  from  this  Day  forth,  unto  you  fhall  be 
t  !ruc  aiK^  faithful,  and  fhall  owe  you  Fealty ,  for  the 
Land  that  I  hold  of  you  in  Villainage,  and  fliall  be 


juitihci]  hy  you  in  Body  and  Goods,  fo  help  me 
Led  and  all  his  Saints.* 

iVttvr,  is  that  Portion  of  Lands  or  Tenements  which 
L  *  r  (nV  cnj°ys  lor  Term  of  Life  from  her  Hufhand, 

C/>iCJV’v*Vcs  him,  and  which  at  her  Death  defeends 
(u  wr  Children. 

^ ot^s  r^lc  Fozver  was  only  the  tenth  Parc 

imnu  x  >Jil!K^  s  ^^atc  »  amonL  the  Lombards  a  Fourth, 

,  r  1(i  ;md  Viliam  a  'J'hircl :  Which  is  the 

whiT  Nation. ll  °^til'ns  'in  England,  and  amongfl  mofl 

;w,C  Law-Books  ilillinguifh  five-  Kinds  of 

’  x/"  Ltoivcr  per  legem  communcm  \  per  confmtuii - 


dem ;  ex  ajfenju  Pair  is  ad  oftium  Ec  cleft#  \  and  de  la 
plus  belle. 

Dower  by  the  common  Law,  is  a  third  Part  of  fuch 
Lands,  as  the  Flufband  was  foie  feized  of  in  Fee  during 
the  Marriage;  which  the  Wife  is  to  enjoy  during  her 
Life  ;  and  for  which  there  lies  a  Writ  of  Dower. 

Dower  by  Cuftom,  gives  the  Wife  in  iome  Places  half 
her-Hufband’s  Lands,  fo  long  as  fhe  lives  finglej  as  in  Ga¬ 
vel-kind  ;  and  as  Cuftom  may  enlarge,  fo  may  it  abridge 
Dower,  and  reftrain  it  to  a  fourth  Part.  • 

In  Dower  ex  ajfmfu  Patris ,  and  ad  oftium  Ec  cleft#, 
the  Wife  may  have  fo  much  Dower  ns  fhall  be  afiigned 
and  agreed  upon  ;  but  it  ought  not  to  exceed  the  third 
Part  of  the  Hufband’s  Lands.  If  this  be  done  before 
Marriage  it  is  called  a  Jointure. 

Dower  de  la  plus  belle,  by  this  fhe  is  endowed  with  the 
fai reft  and  belt  Part  of  her  Hufband’s  Eftate. 

There  are  threeThings  to  entitle  Dower,  viz.  Marriage, 
Seifin,  and  the  Death  of  the  Hufband.  It  is  much  fa¬ 
voured  in  Law,  being  for  the  Benefit  of  Widows ; 
wherefore  the  Wife  of  one  non  compos  mentis ,  of  an  Ideot, 
Outlaw,  or  one  attainted  of  Felony,  may  be  endowed ; 
but  not  of  a  Perfon  atrainted  of  TcGafon,  nor  the  Wife 
of  an  Alien,  Jew,  idc.  and  a  Wife  may  be  endowed  of 
the  principal  Meffuage  (not  being  a  Callle)  Lands,  idc. 
and  of  a  third  Part  of  a  Reverfion,  expectant  on  a  Term 
of  Years,  and  the  Rent  referved  thereon:  —  Alfo  fhe 
fhall  be  endowed  of  a  Seifin  in  Law,  as  well  as  a  Seifin 
in  Deed  ;  as  where  Lands  defeended  to  the  Flufband 
before  Entry  the  Wife  fhall  have  her  Dower  therein, 
though  it  be  not  reduced  to  an  adtual  PofTeffion. 

At  common  Law  the  Dower  is  afiigned  by  the  She¬ 
riff,  by  the  King’s  Writ,  or  by  the  Heir,  idc. —  And  by 
the  antient  Law  of  England,  hy  Magna  Chart  a ,  a  Wo¬ 
man  was  to  continue  a  whole  Year  in  her  Hufband’s 
Houfe  for  the  Alignment  of  her  Dower ;  but  by  that 
Statute  a  Widow  fhall  immediately  after  her  Hufband’s 
Death,  have  her  Marriage  Inheritance,  and  remain  in 
his  chief  Houfe  40  Days,  within  which  Time  a  Dower 
is  to  be  afiigned  her  of  the  third  Part  of  all  his  Land. 

In  A  (ft  ion  of  Dower,  the  firfl  Procefs  is  Summons  to 
appear;,  and  if  the  Tenant  do  not  appear,  nor  caft  an 
Effoign,  a  grand  Cape  lies,  to  feize  the  Land,&V. —  But 
on  the  Return  of  the  Summons,  the  Attorney  for  the 
Tenant  or  Defendant  may  enter  with  the  Filazer,  that 
the  Tenant  enters  and  prays  View,  idc.  Then  a  Writ 
of  View  goes  out,  whereby  the  Sheriff  is  to  fhew  the 
Tenant  the  Land  in  Qucftion  ;  upon  the  Return  of 
which  Writ,  the  Tenant’s  Attorney  takes  a  Declaration, 
and  puts  in  a  Plea,  which  is  generally  tw  tinqttcs  feift,  idc. 
that  the  Hufband  was  never  feifed  of  any  Efface  where¬ 
of  the  Wife  can  be  endowed  ;  and  when  Iffuc  is  joined, 
you  mu  ft  proceed  to  Trial  as  in  other  Actions. — Upon 
Trial,  the  Jury  arc  to  give  Damages  for  the  mefne  pro¬ 
fits  from  the  Death  of  the  Hufband,  if  it  be  found  that 
he  died  feifed,  idc.  for  which  Execution  fliall  be  made 
out ;  and  then  there  goes  a  Writ  to  the  Sheriff  to  give 
PofTeffion  of  a  third  Part  of  the  Land. 

A  Writ  of  Replevin,  or  replegiari  facias,  Jieth  where 
one  doth  diflram  another’s  Cattle  or  Goods,  for  Rent, 
Service,  Damage  Feafan t,  idc.  having  firfl  given  Secu¬ 
rity  to  the  Sheriff,  that  on  the  Delivery  of  die  Thing 
diftrained,  he  will  ’profccurc  the  Action  againll  the  Per¬ 
fon  who  made  the  Diflrefs, 

In  the  Statute  24  Henry  VIII.  we  read  of  Canes  rcplc- 
gtart.  Hounds  replevied ,  in  a  Cafe  between  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Albans  and  Geoffrey  Childwic. 

Goods  may  be  replevied  two  Ways;  viz.  Tty  Writ, 
which  is  that  ufed  by  the  Common  l.aw  ;  and  by  Plaint , 
which  is  that  by  the  Statute  Law,  for  the  more  fpcedy 
l.iaving  again  the  Cattle  and  Goods  ;  anti  is  brought  in 
the  Sheriff's  Court. 

Di  fire  lies  are  to  be  rea  fon  able,  and  not  taken  on  the 
Highway,  or  driven  out  of  the  Country,  65V.  And  if 
any  Perfon  fliall  diflrefs  another,  on  PurpoJe  to  injure 
him,  he  fliall  pay  treble  Damages. — By  Stature,  when  a 
Diflrefs  is  taken  in  the  Day-time,  for  Kent  due,  if  on 
Notice  thereof,  with  fhe  Caufe  of  "Taking,  idc.  the 
Owner  do  not  refd,\y  the  lame  in  five  Day-,  the  perfon 
dillreffing  may,  with  the  Sheriff,  Lon  liable,  idc.  eatiie 
the  Diflrefs  to  be  appraifed  by  two  fwoio  Appraifers, 

whom 
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whom  fiich  Sheriff,  &c.  (hall  fwear  to  appraife  the  Goods 
truly,  &c.  and  may  afterwards  fell  the  fame  to  fatisfy 
the  Rent  and  Charges,  leaving  the  Overplus  with  the 
Sheriff,  £s 9c.  (if  any)  for  the  Owner’s  Uie. 

If  Notice  be  not  given  in  Writing  of  the  Things  di¬ 
ftrained,  and  for  what  you  diftrain  them,  they  may  not 
be  fold  by  the  Statute  ;  but  the  Diftrefs  is  to  be  retained 
till  Replevin  or  Satisfaction.  And  where  a  Man,  whofe 
Goods  are  diftrained,  thinks  himlelf  wronged,  and 
would  have  the  Goods  or  Cattle  reftored,  he  may  obtain 
them  by  Replevin  *,  but  if  he  be  only  delirous  of  a  reafon- 
able  Satisfaction  for  them,  he  may  have  an  Artion  of 
Trefpais,  or  Trover,  ipc. 

A  Replevin  ought  to  be  certain,  in  fetting  forth  the 
Number,  and  Kinds  of  Cattle  diftrained,  or  it  will  not  be 
good  ;  becaufe  if  it  be  uncertain,  the  Sheriff  will  not  know¬ 
how  to  make  Deliverance  of  the  Cattle,  if  a  Writ  be  di¬ 
rected  to  him  to  do  it.  And  in  a  Declaration  in  Reple¬ 
vin ,  for  taking  of  Cattle,  if  the  Time  and  Place,  when 
and  where  taken,  be  not  named,  the  Declaration  is 
nought  for  Uncertainty. 

The  Plaintiff,  on  laying  his  Replevin  in  the  Detinct , 
has  his  Goods  again,  and  Damages  for  the  taking  *,  but 
if  it  is  laid  in  the  Detinuit ,  he  (hall  only  recover  for  the 
wrongful  taking*,  for  that  Word  being  in  the  Preter- 
perfect  Tenfe,  implies,  that  the  Sheriff  had  his  Goods 
again. 

Aft  ion  of  Wafte,  lies  where  any  DeftruCtion  is  made  in 
Houfes,  Lands,  Woods,  by  Tenants  for  Life,  or 
Years,  to  the  Damage  of  the  Heir,  or  him  in  Reverfion 
or  Remainder  ;  and  the  ACtion  is  brought  for  Recovery 
of  the  Thing  wafted  and  Damages. 

Title  XIII.  Of  Exceptions . 

Exception  is  a  Stop  or  Stay  to  an  ACtion  *,  which  Term 
is  ufed  indifferently  both  in  the  civil,  and  common  Law  5 
and  in  each.  Exceptions  are  divided  into  Dilatory  and  Pe¬ 
remptory  . 

A  peremptory  Exception ,  is  that  which  is  abfolute, 
final,  and  determinate  s  not  to  be  alter’d,  renewed,  or 
reftrained. 

Exception ,  in  a  general  Senfe,  includes  all  the  Kinds  of 
Defence,  or  Vindication,  which  a  Perlon  againft  whom 
a  Procels  is  brought,  makes  Ufe  of  to  prevent,  or  re¬ 
tard  its  Effed. 

The  Civilians  reckon  three  Kinds  of  Exception ,  viz. 
declinatory,  whereby  the  Authority  of  the  Judge  or 
Court  is  di fallowed  *,  dilatory ,  intended  to  defer  or  pre¬ 
vent  the  Thing  coming  to  an  Iffue  ;  and  peremptory , 
which  arc  proper  and  pertinent  Allegations,  founded  on 
fomc  Prefcriptions  that  Hand  for  the  Defendant ;  as  want 
of  Age,  or  other  Quality  in  the  Party*,  or  other  Matter 
that  may  be  decided,  without  entering  into  a  full  Dif- 
cuffion  of  the  Merits  of  the  Caufe. 


Title  XIV.  Of  Replications. 

Replication,  is  that  which  the  Plaintiff  replies  to  the 
Defendant’s  Anfwer  in  Chancery,  and  which  is  either 
general  or  fpecial .  The  fpecial  is  grounded  upon  Matter 
ariling  out  of  the  Dei encl ant’s  Anfwer,  &V.  The  general 
is  fo  called  from  the  general  Words  therein  ufed. 

Note,  That  the  Law  of  England  con  lifts  of  three  Parts: 
1.  The  Common  Law,  which  is  the  in  oft:  antient 
and  general  Law  of  the  Realm.  2.  Statutes ,  or  Adis 
of  Parliament.  3.  Particular  Cuftoms. 


The  Common  faw  of  England,  is  derived  from  the 
Engli/h,  Saxons,  and  Danes,  and  was  antiently  divided 
into  three  Parts,  viz.  the  Mercian  Law,  the  iVcft-Saxon 
Law,  and  the  Danijh  Law. 

Thole  called  Mercian  Laws,  are  commonly  laid  to 
have  been  com  poled  by  Martin,  (jiieen  of  the  Britons, 
bom  whom  there  was  a  Province  called  Provincia  Mer¬ 
er  or  urn.  Many  Laws  were  alfo  published  by  lit  helved. 
King  oi  Kent,  by  King  Inn,  and  Offa  *,  but  Alfred,  who 
lubdued  the  whole  Kingdom,  having  reviled  all  the 
Laws  of  h is  Prcdcccffors,  retained  thole  which  he  thought 
proper,  and  abolifhrd  the  rcll  *,  whence  he  is  called 
.  ,'ugti  carton  Legurn  Condi  tor  •,  and  the  Jc  Laws  were  called 
Weft  Saxcne-laya. 


but 

Danes, 


the  Kingdom  being  afterwards  lubdued  by  the 
they  inn od need  another  Law,  called  Dane /ago, 

1 


by  which  their  People  were  govern’d  -  nriA  , 
afterwards  deftroy'd,  'Edward  the  Confejfor  out 

fnrmpr  T.nwc  rAmf^rud  #.L J  Ot  the 


former  Laws,  compofed  that,  now  clifd  ’  th^  r°'  the 
Law ;  for  which  Realon  he  is  called  by 
nans,  Anghcarum  Legurn  Reftitutor.  6  J 

Thcfe  Laws  were  only  general  Cuftoms  „ur 
thro’  the  Nation,  and  for  that  Realbn,  wer^ S 
common  ;  and  perhaps  alfo,  Leges  omnibus  in  e“ 

reddtd,‘  ;  7°  he  ?bft;‘Ted  by  all,  With  fuch  Araendn!? 


as  were  afterwards  to  be  made 
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William  the  Conqueror  did  not  exart  many  new  T 

but  confirmed  the  old,  viz.  St.  Edward* s  Laws  ) 

abrogated  none  that  any  Ways  concern’d  Comoofirin 

or  Mulcts  of  Delinquents;  But  unfortunately P brmot 

along  with  him  from  Normandy,  the  litigious  Spirit 

that  Nation*,  which  has  been  fince  cultivated 

much  improved  in  this  Land,  co  the  Opptcllion’of  • 
Inhabitants.  lts 

The  Common  Law  is  alfo  called  Lex  non  feripta  s 
but  moil  of  them  are  wrote  in  the  old  Norman  Dialect)1  bi< 
becauie  it  cannot  be  made  by  Charter,  or  Parliament- 
lor  thole  are  always  Matters  of  Record,  whereas  Cuk'n 
are  only  Matters  of  Fart,  and  are  no  where  but  in  ti 
Memory  of  the  People,  and  of  all  Laws,  are  the  bell 
for  the  Lnglijh  j  for  the  written  Laws,  made  by  Kin* 
and  Parliament,  are  impefed  upon  the  SuhircT.s  before 
any  Probation  or  Trial,  whether  they  are  bench.  U\  lQlir 
Nation,  or  agreeable  to  the  Nature  of  the  People,  ex¬ 
cept  where  they  are  lirft  made  temporary,  and  tor  their 
experienced  Ulciulnefs  afterwards,  made  perpetual  s  but 
Cuftoms  bind  not  till  they  have  been  try’d  and  ap¬ 
proved  Time  out  of  Mind.  ^ 

Bcfides  the  Common  Law  of  England,  in  general,  there 
are  in  feveral  Parts  of  it,  certain  Cuftoms  and  common 
U  fages,  which  have  the  Force  of  Common  Law  amoiw 
thole  People,  to  whofe  Property  they  belong ;  as  Bo- 
rayn  Englifh ,  a  Cuftom  fo  called,  as  not  being  in  Ufe 
out  of  England  ;  where  the  youngeft  Son,  or  for  W  ant  of 
Sons,  the  youngeft  Brother  is  to  inherit;  me  cldeft 
being  iuppofed  to  have  learned  the  Father’s  Trade, 
and  the  youngeft  the  leaft  able  to  fhift  for  himlelf. 

"W  here  the  Common  Law  is  filent,  there  are  Stand 
Laws ,  made  by  the  feveral  Kings  of  England,  with 
the  Advice  and  Confent  of  both  Houles  of  Parliament. 

For  the  Adminiftration  of  thcfe  Laws,  there  are 
feveral  Courts  of  Judicature,  viz.  the  Chancer),  Ex¬ 
chequer  King’s  Bench ,  and  the  Court  of  Common  Plea, 

CHANCERY. 

The  Chancery  is  the  grand  Court  of  Equity  ami 
Confidence,  inftituted  to  moderate  the  Rigour  of  the 
other  Courts,  that  arc  tied  to  the  ftrirt  Letter  of  the 
Law  ;  for  as  far  as  I  can  underftand,  and  know  by  Ex- 
pcricnce,  Law  is  not  always  founded  on  Juflice,  Equity, 
and  Confidence  ;  and  what’s  Law,  is  often  very  unjull. 

The  Judge  of  this  Court  is  the  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
who  is  the  lirft  Perlon  of  the  Realm,  next  after  the  King 
and  Princes  of  the  Blood,  in  all  civil  Allairs.  He  is  the 
chief  Adminiftrator  of  Jufticc  next  the  Sovereign. 

All  other  Juftices  arc  tied  to  the  ftrirt  Law,  li¬ 
the  Chancellor  has  an  abfolute  Power  to  moderate 
the  Rigour  of  the  written  L.aw,  to  govern  his  Jung* 
ment  by  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Coniciencc,  and  to 
order  all  'Things  Secundum  squurn  Cl  hoiium.  Accom* 
ingly,  Staumford  fays,  the  Chancellor  has  two  Powcn, 
the  one  abfolute,  the  other  ordinary ;  meaning, 
though  by  his  ordinary  Power  he  mult  oblervc  ib 
lame  Form  oi'  Procedure  as  ofher  Judges,  yet  in  his  f 
folutc  Power  he  is  not  limited  by  any  written  Law,  but 
by  Confidence  and  Equity. 

The  Offices  of  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Keeper,  ^ 
by  the  Statute  5  Jiliz.  made  the  lame  Thing  *  ^  j'ur 
Time  they  were  different,  and  frequently  fubfilleu  -H 
the  fame  'J'ime  in  different  Perfons:  Sometimes  t  it 
Lord  Chancellor  had  a  Vice-Chancellor,  who 

Keeper  of  the  Seal.  ,  . 

The  Keeper  was  created  Per  i  radii  ion  cm  magni 
but  the  J  .oal  Chancellor  by  Patent ;  though  now  r.w. 
he  lias  the  Keeper’s  Office,  he  is  created  in  like 
l>y  giving  him  the  Seal.  'The  Chancellor  is  hhew.t 

Speaker  of  the  Houle  of  Lords.  ^ 

Though  the  Lord  Chano  Hoc  be  the  foie  Ju  -cT  . ' 
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the  Court  of  Yet  «  Matters  of  much  Diffi- 

!rv  he  fometimes  confults  the  other  Judges ;  fo  that 
Ch*  Office  may  be  difcharged  by  one  who  is  not  a  pro- 
f Ird  Lawyer,  as  antiently  it  commonly  was.  He 
twelve  AfTiftants,  or  Coadjutors,  antiently  called 
n  -ri  as  being  in  Holy  Orders,  now  Matters  in 
rtL/rv  the  firft  whereof  is  the  Matter  of  the  Rolls. 

^  The  Matter  of  the  Rolls,  is  a  Patent  Officer  for  Life  ; 

h  has  the  Cuftody  of  the  Rolls  and  Patents,  which 
Wfs  the  Great  Seal,  and  of  the  Records  of  the  Chancery. 
Pajn  tjjC  Abfence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Keeper,  he 
rlts  as  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ,  and  is  called 

L  Sir  Edward  Coke,  his  Affiftant. 

At  other  Times  he  hears  Caufes  in  the  Rolls  Cha- 
i  ancj  makes  Orders  and  Decrees.  He  likewife  lias 
the5  Aftftance  of  the  other  Matters  in  Chancery  ;  but  all 
Hearings  before  him  are  appealable  to  the  Lord 

Chancellor.  # 

He  has  alfo  his  Writ  of  Summons  to  Parliament,  and 
fits  next  to  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  England,  on  the  . 
fecond  Woolpack.  He  has  the  Keeping  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment’s  Rolls,  and  the  Rolls  Houle  for  his  Habitation  ; 
has  alfo  the  Cuftody  of  all  Charters,  Patents,  Commif- 
fions,  Deeds,  Recognizances,  which  being  made  of 
Rolls  of  Parchment,  gave  Rife  to  the  Name.  Antiently 
he  was  called  Clerk  of  the  Rolls . 

In  his  Gift  are  the  fix  Clerks  in  Chancery ,  the  Exa¬ 
miners,  three  Clerks  of  the  Pecty-Bag,  and  the  fix 
Clerks  of  the  Rolls  Chapel,  where  the  Rolls  are  kept. 

The  Maftcrs  of  Chancery ,  are  ufually  chofen  out  of  the 
Barrifters  of  the  common  Law,  and  fit  in  Chancery ,  or  at 
the  Rolls,  as  AfTiftants  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Ma¬ 
iler  of  the  Rolls. 

To  them  is  alfo  committed  interlocutory  Reports, 
flaring  of  Accompts,  taxing  Cofts,  &V.  and  fometimes 
by  Way  of  Reference,  they  are  empower’d  to  make  a 
final  Determination  of  Caufes. 

They  have.  Time  out  of  Mind,  had  the  Honour  to 
fit  in  theHoufe  of  Lords,  tho’  they  have  neither  Writs 
nor  Patents  to  empower  them,  but  as  AfTiftants  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  Matter  of  the  Rolls.  They  had 
antiently  the  Care  of  infpefting  all  Writs  of  Summons, 
which  is  now  perform’d  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Petty-Bag. 
When  any  Meffage  is  fent  from  the  Lords  to  the  Com¬ 
mons,  it  is  carried  by  the  Matters  of  Chancery.  Before 
them  Affidavits  arc  made,  and  Deeds  and  Recognizances 
acknowledged. 

Bcfidcs  thefe,  who  may  be  called  Maflers  of  Chancery 
ordinary  (being  twelve  in  Number,  whereof  the  Matter 
of  the  Rolls  is  reputed  the  Chief)  there  are  alfo  Maflers 
of  Chancery  extraordinary ,  appointed  to  a<5t  in  the  ieve- 
ral  Counties  of  England ,  beyond  ten  Miles  Diftance 
ho  in  London,  by  taking  Affidavits,  Recognizances,  fcjV. 
onhc  Kale  of  the  Suitors  of  the  Court. 

f  ri,  ?c  Eclnky  Parc  °f  c^le  Court  of  Chancery  are 
•1X  ,  ^ wh°  have  each  under  him  about  fifteen  more, 
j?  .  ^atUrc  of  Attorneys  of  the  Court  •,  two  chief 
^xamniers,  for  examining  Witneffcs,  who  have  each  five 
1  lx  Clerks  a-picce  ;  one  principal  Rcgifter,  who  has 

nn|lr\.vr^VC/PcPut.'cs  5  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  who  makes 
•  ritS  Commiflions,  &c.  Warden  of  the  Fleet-,  Scr- 

'  n1  at  A;nis>  who  bears  the  Macc  before  the  CJian- 
oi,  and  the  Ufhcr  and  Crier  of  the  Court. 

in  n»C  i  C!tT^s  arc  Ofliecre  of  great  Account,  next 

roll  r rCC  bciOVV  tEc  1 2  Matters,  w  lofe  Bufinefs  is  to  cn- 
«  v.omm'W  Pardons,  Patents,  Warrants,  &e. 

and  fiirlv  f  lC,  ?rcat  Seal.  They  were  antiently  Cleric /, 
dttom  Places  if  they  married  :  They  arc  alfo 

Ciancny1  °'  *artlcs  *n  Suits  depending  in  the  Court  of 
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Untri  ,tl,'cm  were  formerly  fixty  Clerks,  who  with  the 
Nuini,. ...  ,n  kS  ,tK  Ik:  fin  els  of  the  Office  ;  which 
the  NnmiJ.'1.8, a ,  1  warAs  iucreafed  to  ninety.  At  prclcnt 
for  redurin  *  ^ 1IK  cEln*t(! »  an  Order  having  been  made, 
not  filling  ^  1  \cnlrt0  r^c‘r  antient  Number  of  fixty  ;  by 

to.  till  h  w  .Chf  n?Cancics  thatmay  haPPcn  by  Death, 
'Uu*  re  ^  a  1 C  a  cn  co  *hac  Standard. 

“Vs  whofe  Bufinefs  is  to 

upon  llich  T, ,  1  ,c  Witneflcs  produced  on  both  Sides, 

exhibit  fo! \hc  p[^fcrics*  aS  thc  Paitics  t0  Suit  do 
J,ic  Clerk  of /fa  Crown,  is  an  Officer,  who  by  him- 
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felf,  or  Deputy,  is  continually  to  attend  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  or  Lord  Keeper,  for  ipecial  Matters  of  Scare,  by 
Commiflion,  or  the  like,  either  immediately  from  his 
Majefty,  or  by  Order  of  his  Council,  as  well  ordinary  as 
extraordinary.  All  general  Pardons,  upon  Grant  of 
taem  at  the  King’s  Coronation,  or  in  Parliament ;  the 
Writs  of  Parliament,  with  the  Names  of  the  Knights, 
Citizens,  and  Burgeffes,  are  alfo  returned  into  his  Office* 
befides  which  he  has  the  making  of  Ipecial  Pardons,  and 

Writs  of  Executions  upon  Bonds  of  Statuce-flaple  for¬ 
feited.  r 

To  the  Common  Law  Part,  in  Chancery ,  belongs  the 
twenty-four  Curlitors,  and  their  Clerks,  who  make  out 
original  Writs  ;  Clerks  of  the  Petty-Bag  ;  Clerks  of  the 
Hanaper ;  Comptroller  of  the  Hanaper  ;  Clerk  of  Ap¬ 
peals  ;  Clerk  of  the  Faculties  ;  Sealer  ;  Chafe- Wax  ; 
Clerks  of  the  Patents,  of  Prefentations,  Difmiffions, 

Licenfes  to  alienate.  Enrollments,  Protections ;  Sub- 
psena  s,  Affidavits,  Cfr. 

The  Curfttors,  alfo  called  Clerks  of  the  Cottrfe ,  are 

twenty-four  in  Number  ;  making  a  Corporation  of  them- 

1  elves.  To  each  of  them  are  allotted  leveral  Shires  ;  in 

which  Shires  they  make  out  fuch  original  Writs,  as’ are 
by  the  Subject  requir’d. 

Clerk  of  the  Hanaper ,  is  an  Officer,  whofe  Bufinefs  is 
to  receive  all  Monty  due  to  the  King  for  the  Seals  of 
Charters,  Patents,  Commiflions,  and  Writs :  As  alfo 
Fees  due  to  the  Oflicers  for  enrolling  and  examining  the 
fame.  He  is  obliged  to  attend  on  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  or  Lord  Keeper,  daily  in  Term-Time,  and  at  all 
Times  of  Sealing. 

Comptroller  of  the  Hanaper ,  is  an  Officer  attend  in »  the 
Lord  Chancellor  daily  in  Term  and  Seal  Time.  He  is 
to  take  all  Things  fealed  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper 
indofed  in  Bags  of  Leather,  and  to  note  the  juft  Num¬ 
ber  and  Effedfc  thereof ;  to  enter  them  in  a  Book,  with 
all  the  Duties  belonging  to  the  King  and  other  Officers 

for  the  fame,  and  fo  charge  the  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper 
with  them.  r 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  are  either 
Ordinary ,  like  the  other  Courts,  according  co  the  Laws, 
Statutes,  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Nation,  by  granting  out 
Writs,  remedial  or  mandatory.  Writs  of  Grace,  &V. 
or  Extraordinary ,  according  to  Equity  and  Conference’ 
by  Bills,  Anfwers,  and  Decrees,  to  examine  Frauds’ 
Combinations,  Truths,  fecret  Ufes,  to  foften  the 
Severity  of  the  common  Law,  and  refeue  Men  from 
Opprcflion  ;  to  relieve  them  againft  Cheats,  unfortu¬ 
nate  Accidents,  Breaches  of  Trull,  &c. 

Bill  in  Chancery ,  is  a  Declaration  in  Writing,  expref- 
fing  a  Wrong  or  Grievance  which  thc  Complainant 
has  fuffered  by  the  Party  complained  of;  or  elfe  fomc 
Offence  committed  by  him  againft  fomc  Law  or  Statute 
of  the  Realm.  This  Bill  is  addrefled  to  thc  Lord 
Chancellor ;  and  contains  the  Fadfc  complain’d  of,  the 
Damages  fuftained,  and  the  Petition  of  Procefs  againft 
the  Defendant  for  Redrcfs. 

Thc  Defendant  puts  an  Anfwer  to  this  Bill,  wherein 
he  mutt  endeavour  to  refute  Article  by  Article,  all  the 
Points  of  Accuflitions,  exhibited  againft  him  by  the 
Plaintiff  in  his  Bill.  7 

Decrees  in  Chancery ,  arc  thc  Determinations  or  Sen¬ 
tences  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  full  hearing  and 
weighing  the  Merit  of  the  Cauic. 

A<5ts  of  thc  Court  of  Chancery ,  arc  ifitticd  Writs  or 
Summons’s  for  Parliaments,  and  Convocation,  Editfs, 
Proclamations,  Charters,  Protections,  Patents,  iafe  Con- 
duCls,  Writs  of  Modcrata  Mifcricordia. 

Here  alfo,  arc  fealed  and  enrolled  Letters  Patent, 
Treaties,  and  Leagues,  Deeds,  Writs,  Commiflions,  &rV. 

A  Proclamation ,  is  an  Inttrument  dilpatched  by  the 
King,  with  ciie  Advice  of  his  Privy-Council,  whereby 
the  People  arc  atlvcrtifed  of  fomething  which  his  Mu- 
jefty  thinks  fit  for  them  to  know  *,  and  whereby  they  arc 
fometimes  required  to  do  certain  Tilings. 

Proclamations  have  the  Force  of  Laws,  but  then  they 
arc  fuppofed  to  be  confident  with  the  Laws  already  in 
being  ;  ocher  wife  they  arc  fuperfeded. 

A  Charter  in  Chancery ,  is  an  Inttrument  or  written 
Evidence,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England*  whereby  the 
King  makes  a  Grant  to  a  Pcrfon  or  Community. 

One  of  the  molt  celebrated  Charters  in  the  World, 
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whom  fuch  Sheriff,  idc.  fhall  fwcar  to  appraife  the  Goods 
truly,  &c.  and  may  afterwards  fell  the  fame  to  fatisfy 
the  Rent  and  Charges,  leaving  the  Overplus  with  the 
Sheriff,  & fc.  (if  any)  for  the  Owner’s  Uie. 

If  Notice  be  not  given  in  Writing  of  the  Things  di- 
ftrained,  and  for  what  you  d  iff  rain  them,  they  may  not 
be  fold  by  *he  Statute  •,  but  the  Dili  refs  is  to  be  retained 
till  Replevin  or  Satisfaction.  And  where  a  Man,  whole 
Goods  are  ditfcrained,  thinks  himfelf  wronged,  and 
would  have  the  Goods  or  Cattle  reftored,  he  may  obtain 
them  by  Replevin  ;  but  if  he  be  only  dciirous  of  a  realon- 
able  Satisfaction  for  them,  he  may  have  an  Adion  of 
Trelpafs,  or  Trover,  13  c. 

A  Replevin  ought  to  be  certain,  in  fetting  forth  the 
Number,  and  Kinds  of  Cattle  diftrained,  or  it  will  not  be 
good  ;  becaufe  if  it  be  uncertain,  the  Sheriff  will  not  know 
how  to  make  Deliverance  of  the  Cattle,  if  a  Writ  be  di¬ 
rected  to  him  to  do  it.  And  in  a  Declaration  in  Reple¬ 
vin ,  for  taking  of  Cattle,  if  the  Time  and  Place,  when 
and  where  taken,  be  not  named,  the  Declaration  is 
nought  for  Uncertainty. 

The  Plaintiff,  on  laying  his  Replevin  in  the  Detinet, 
has  his  Goods  again,  and  Damages  for  the  taking  ;  but 
if  it  is  laid  in  the  Detinuit ,  he  Hi  all  only  recover  for  the 
wrongful  taking  ;  for  that  Word  being  in  the  Preter- 
perfed  Tenfe,  implies,  that  the  Sheriff  had  his  Goods 
again. 

Action  ofWafte ,  lies  where  any  Deftrudion  is  made  in 
Houles,  Lands,  Woods,  &c.  by  Tenants  for  Life,  or 
Years,  to  the  Damage  of  the  Pleir,  or  him  in  Reverfion 
or  Remainder  ;  and  the  Adion  is  brought  for  Recovery 
of  the  Thing  walled  and  Damages. 

Title  XIII.  Of  Exceptions. 

Exception  is  a  Stop  or  Stay  to  an  Adion  ;  which  Term 
is  tifed  indifferently  both  in  the  civil,  and  common  Law  •, 
and  in  each,  Exceptions  are  divided  into  Dilatory  and  Pe¬ 
remptory. 

A  peremptoiy  Exception ,  is  that  which  is  abfolute, 
final,  and  determinate  ;  not  to  be  alter’d,  renewed,  or 
rdlrained. 

Exception ,  in  a  general  Senfe,  includes  all  the  Kinds  of 
Defence,  or  Vindication,  which  a  Perfon  againft  whom 
a  Proceis  is  brought,  makes  Ufc  of  to  prevent,  or  re¬ 
tard  its  Effed. 

The  Civilians  reckon  three  Kinds  of  Exception ,  viz. 
declinatory ,  whereby  the  Authority  of  the  Judge  or 
Court  is  difallowcd  *,  dilatory ,  intended  to  defer  or  pre¬ 
vent  the  Thing  coming  to  an  IlTue  ;  and  peremptory , 
which  are  proper  and  pertinent  Allegations,  founded  on 
fomc  Prefcriptions  that  Hand  for  the  Defendant ;  as  want 
of  Age,  or  other  Quality  in  the  Party  •,  or  other  Matter 
that  may  be  decided,  without  entering  into  a  lull  Dif- 
cufilon  of  the  Merits  of  the  Caufc. 


Title  XIV.  Of  Replications. 

Replication ,  is  that  which  the  Plaintiff  replies  to  the 
Defendant’s  Anfwer  in  Chancery,  and  which  is  either 
general  or  Jpecial.  The  fpccial  is  grounded  upon  Matter 
ariling  out  of  the  Defendant’s  Anlwer,  &c.  The  general 
is  fo  called  from  the  general  Words  therein  ufed. 

Note,  That  die  Law  of  England  con  fids  of  three  Parts  : 
i.  'I'he  Common  Law,  which  is  the  mod  antient 
and  general  Law  of  the  Realm.  2.  Statutes ,  or  Adis 
of  Parliament.  3.  Particular  Cuflcms. 


'Liu:  Common  Law  of  England ,  is  derived  from  the 

Enghjh,  Saxons,  and  Danes,  and  was  anciently  divided 

into  three  Parts,  viz.  the  Mercian  I.aw,  the  I  Deft -Saxon 

.Law,  and  the  Dan  if:  I.aw. 

Thole  called  Mercian  Laws,  arc*  commonly  laid  to 

have  been  com  poled  by  Martin,  Queen  of  the  Britons, 

from  whom  there  was  a  Province  called  Prov'mda  Mer- 

ciorum.  Many  Laws  were  alii)  published  by  Ethclrcd, 

King  ol  Kent,  by  King />/<?,  and  Off  a  \  but  Alfred,  who 

lubdued  the  whole  Kingdom,  Iiavirg  reviled  all  the 

Lawsol  his  Predecel Ibis,  retained  thole  which  he  thought 

proper,  and  abolifhed  the  rell  ;  whence  he  is  called 

.ardicanun  Levitn:  Condiicr  •,  and  thcle  Laws  were  called 
•  >  •  <  * 

1 1  \tt  Saxene-fayyi. 

Jiut  the  Kingdom  being  afterwards  lubdued  by  tlu* 
Danes,  they  ini: oduccil  another  Law,  called  Danelaga, 
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by  which  their  People  were  govern’d  s  and  they  V 

afterwards  destroy’d,  Edward  the  Confejfor  out  (  * 

former  Laws,  compofed  chat,  now  called ’the  r  ' 

Law ;  for  which  Rcafon  lie  is  called  by  EnAiPuV 
nans,  Anglic  arum  Legum  Rejiitutcr.  6  1  l!Uu~ 

Thefe  Laws  were  only  general  Cuftoms  oKr  , 
thro’  the  Nation,  and  for  that  Rcafon,  were  7P 
common ;  and  perhaps  alfo,  Leges  omnibus  in 

reddidit:  To  he  obferved  by  all,  with  fuch  Amendn 
as  were  afterwards  to  be  made.  *lc'*ts 

William  the  Conqueror  did  not  exadt  many  new  I 
but  confirmed  the  old,  viz.  St.  Edward's  Laws  •  , 

abrogated  none  that  any  Ways  concern’d  Compofiu^ 

or  Mulcts  of  Delinquents:  But  unfortunately  brou^’ 

along  with  him  from  Normandy ,  die  litigious  Spirit  ■ 
that  Nation-,  which  has  been  fince  cultivated  -u 

much  improved  in  this  Land,  to  the  OppicHion  of  * 
Inhabitants.  lLi 

The  (Ammon  Law  is  alfo  called  Lex  non  feripta  ,'n . 
but  m<  *11  ol  them  are  wrote  in  the  old  .Norman  Dialecp'bu- 
bctaule  it  cannot  be  made  by  Charter,  or  Parliament  • 
lor  thole  are  -bvays  Matters  of  Record,  whereas  Cujlun 
arc  on  iy  Matters  of  Fad,  and  are  nowhere  but  m  [)•! 
Memory  of  the  People,  and  of  all  Laws,  are  the  bell 
for  tin  Liiglijb  i  for  the  written  Laws,  made  by  Kir 
and  Parlt.iMenr,  are  impofed  upon  the  SnH'-fh  bebre 
any  Prol  Miron  or  Tnai,  whether  they  are  ..tij  l0  „ 

Nation,  or  agreeable  to  the  Nature  of  the  People,  ct 
cept  where  they  are  hrit  made  temporary,  and  tor  thetr 
experienced  Ulclulnels  alterwards,  made  perpetual;  but 
Cuftoms  bind  not  till  they  have  oeen  cry'd  and  ap¬ 
proved  Time  out  of  Mind. 

Befides  the  Common  Law  of  England,  in  general,  there 
are  in  feveral  Parts  of  it,  certain  Cuitoms  and  common 
U  fages,  which  have  the  Force  of  Common  Law  arnoiw 
thole  People,  to  whofe  Property  they  belong;  as  Jit 
rayn  Englijh ,  a  Cuflom  fo  called,  as  not  being  ;n  Ule 
out  of  England  ;  where  theyoungell  Son,  or  for  Want  of 
Sons,  the  youngclt  Brother  is  to  inherit;  tire  ekieft 
being  l'uppofed  to  have  learned  the  Father’s  Trade, 
and  the  youngeft  the  leall  able  to  fliift  for  himfelf. 

Where  the  Common  Law  is  Client,  there  are  Slam:; 
Laws,  made  by  the  feveral  Kings  of  England,  with 
the  Advice  and  Confent  of  both  Houles  of  Parliament. 

For  the  AdminiHration  of  thcle  Laws,  there  arc 
feveral  Courts  of  Judicature,  viz.  the  Chancers ,  1:\. 
chequer ,  King's  Bench ,  and  the  Court  of  Common  Plea, 

CHANCERY. 

The  Chancery  is  the  grand  Court  of  Equity  and 
Confidence,  inftituted  to  moderate  the  Rigour  of  the 
other  Courts,  that  arc  tied  to  the  Itridt  Letter  of  the 
Law  ;  for  as  far  as  I  can  tmderlland,  and  know  by  Ex¬ 
perience,  Law  is  not  always  founded  on  Jultice,  Equ’tv, 
and  Confcicncc  ;  and  what’s  Law,  is  often  very  unjulU 

The  Judge  of  this  Court  is  the  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
who  is  the  lirfl  Perfon  ol  the  Realm,  next  after  the  King 
and  Princes  of  the  Blood,  in  all  civil  Affairs.  11c  is  1.'- 
chicf  Adminiflrator  of  Jultice  next  the  Sovereign. 

All  other  Jufticcs  arc  tied  to  the  llriift  Law,  U 
the  Chancellor  lias  an  abfolute  Power  to  motleu: * 
the  Rigour  of  the*  written  Law,  to  govern  hisjuu;- 
ment  by  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Conlciencc,  am!  n 
order  all  Things  Secundum  *equum  id  hokum.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Staumford  lays,  the  Chancellor  lias  two  Puw;N 
the  one  ablblute,  the  other  ordinary  ;  meaning,  iK- 
though  by  his  ordinary  Power  lie  mult  oblerve  t- 
*  lame  Form  of  Procedure  as  other  Judges,  yet  in  hi 
folutc  Power  he  is  not  limited  by  any  written  Law,  m- 

by  Confcicncc  and  Equity. 

'i'he  Offices  of  Lord  Chancellor  and  I  ord  Kcepri, 
by  the  Statute  5  Jiliz.  made  the  fame  Thing  i  j*1’1 
l  ime  they  were  different,  and  frequently  lublilh'd 
the  lame  'l  ime  in  diilcient  Perlons:  Sometimes  im 
Lord  Chancellor  had  a  Vice-Chancellor,  who 
Keeper  of  the  Seal.  ,  .... 

The  Keeper  was  created  Per  traditionnn  magni  AW* 
but  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  Patent;  though  now  t.i«- 
he  has  the  Keeper’s  Oilkc,  he  is  created  in  like  IVun^ 
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by  giving  him  the  Seal.  The  Chancclloi 
Speaker  of  the  Houle  ol  Louis.  1 

Though  the  Lord  Chanc  I  lor  be  the  Jblc  Ju  g 


like*,  i- 
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t.  Court  of  Chancery ,  yet  in  Matters  of  much  Diffi- 

,!rv  he  fometimes  confults  the  other  Judges-,  fo  that 
h  Office  may  be  dificharged  by  one  who  is  not  a  pro- 
f  (Ted  Lawyer,  as  antiently  it  commonly  was.  He 
Is  twelve  Afiiftants,  or  Coadjutors,  antiently  called 
JS  •  •  as  being  in  Holy  Orders,  now  Mailers  in 
rLJrv  the  firft  whereof  is  the  Mailer  of  the  Rolls. 

L  The  Mailer  of  the  Rolls,  is  a  Patent  Officer  for  Life 
,  jj3S  the  Cullody  of  the  Rolls  and  Patents,  which 

'Vis  the  Great  Seal,  and  of  the  Records  of  the  Chancery. 

P  jn  the  Abfence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Keeper,  he 

Ifo  fits  as  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ,  and  is  called 

hv  Sir  Edward  Coke ,  his  Affillant. 

*  At  other  Times  he  hears  Caufcs  in  the  Rolls  Cha¬ 
pel  and  makes  Orders  and  Decrees.  He  likewife  lias 
the  Affiftance  of  the  other  Mailers  in  Chancery  -,  but  all 
Hearings  before  him  are  appealable  to  the  Lord 

Chancellor. 

He  has  alfo  his  Writ  of  Summons  to  Parliament,  and 
fits  next  to  the  Lord  Chief  Jullice  of  England ,  on  the 
fccond  VVoolpack.  He  has  the  Keeping  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment’s  Rolls,  and  the  Rolls  Houfe  for  his  Habitation  ; 
has  alfo  the  Cullody  of  all  Charters,  Patents,  Commif- 
fi'ons,  Deeds,  Recognizances,  which  being  made  of 
Rolls  of  Parchment,  gave  Rife  to  the  Name.  Antiently 
he  was  called  Clerk  of  the  Rolls. 

In  his  Gift  are  the  fix  Clerks  in  Chancery ,  the  Exa¬ 
miners,  three  Clerks  of  the  Petty-Bag,  and  the  fix 
Clerks  of  the  Rolls  Chapel,  where  the  Rolls  are  kept. 

The  Mailers  of  Chancery ,  are  ufually  chofen  out  of  the 
Barrifters  of  the  common  Law,  and  fit  in  Chancery ,  or  at 
the  Rolls,  as  Afiillants  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Ma¬ 
iler  of  the  Rolls. 

To  them  is  alfo  committed  interlocutory  Reports, 
Hating  of  Accompts,  taxing  Colls,  tide.  and  fometimes 
by  Way  of  Reference,  they  are  empower’d  to  make  a 
final  Determination  of  Caufcs. 

They  have,  Time  out  of  Mind,  had  the  Honour  to 
fit  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  tho’  they  have  neither  Writs 
nor  Patents  to  empower  them,  but  as  Afiillants  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  Mailer  of  the  Rolls.  They  had 
antiently  the  Care  of  infpedling  all  Writs  of  Summons, 
which  is  now  perform’d  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Pctty-Bag. 
When  any  Meflage  is  fent  from  the  Lords  to  the  Com¬ 
mons,  it  is  carried  by  the  Mailers  of  Chancery.  Before 
them  Affidavits  arc  made,  and  Deeds  and  Recognizances 
acknowledged. 

Bcfides  thefc,  who  may  be  called  Mafters  of  Chancery 
ordinary  (being  twelve  in  Number,  whereof  the  Mailer 
of  the  Rolls  is  reputed  the  Chief)  there  are  alfo  Mafters 
of  Chancery  extraordinary ,  appointed  to  alt  in  the  leve- 
?  ^imties  of  England ,  beyond  ten  Miles  Diltancc 
f  London,  by  taking  Affidavits,  Recognizances,  tide. 
oi  the  hale  of  the  Suitors  of  the  Court. 
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felf,  or  Deputy,  is  continually  to  attend  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  or  Lord  Keeper,  for  ipecial  Matters  of  State,  by 
Commiffion,  or  the  like,  either  immediately  from  his 
Ma jelly,  or  by  Order  of  his  Council,  as  well  ordinary  as 
extraordinary.  All  general  Pardons,  upon  Grant  of 
them  at  the  King’s  Coronation,  or  in  Parliament ;  the 
Writs  of  Parliament,  with  the  Names  of  the  Knights 
Citizens,  and  Burgeffes,  are  alfo  returned  into  his  Office’ 
befides  which  he  has  the  making  of  ipecial  Pardons,  and 

Writs  of  Executions  upon  Bonds  of  Statute-ftaple  for¬ 
feited.  r 


f  ri  Equity  Dart  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  are 

•  lx  *crks,  who  have  each  under  him  about  fifteen  more, 
m  tie  Nature  of  Attorneys  of  the  Court-,  two  chief 

**or  examining  Witnefies,  who  have  each  five 

,•  *  a"P*cce  >  onc  principal  Regifler,  who  has 

nur  \v  .  lv^PcPutics  »  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  who  makes 
nts,  Commifiions,  tide.  Warden  of  the  Fleet;  Ser- 

•  ji  at  Anns,  who  bears  the  Mace  before  the  Chan- 

and  the  Ulher  and  Crier  of  the  Court. 

in  ,C.Ms  arc  Officers  of  great  Account,  next 
gree  below  the  12  Mailers,  whofe  Bufinels  is  to  en- 

whirli  °m!ni,  ons>  Pardons,  Patents,  Warrants,  tide. 
aid  .J-.t3  1 1(i  ?rt?lt  Sca!;  'Dhcy  were  antiently  Cleric/ , 
fiitoinrV  r  .t!frlJlacc‘s  tllcy  married  :  They  arc  alfo 
bLuueiy"  °l  ^  Urt,CS  *n  Sl,*ts  Spending  in  the  Court  of 

L'ndn-rV'r11  ,W?rc  rormcrly  fixey  Clerks,  who  with  the 

dumber  wi.  r  K  tl,c  ?Jurinc,ii  <>f  the  Office;  which 
t!iCjvllm,  as,*l.tcI  w*u‘tls  increafed  to  ninety.  At  prelent 

for  rcduc-iif *1S|,IU  *  an  ^rt^cr  having  been  made, 

not  tiljiiHT  n  1  !cn\rto  riicir  antient  Number  of  fixty  ;  by 

tic.  til)  thrv  t  K'  .y/.lcancics  may  happen  by  Death, 

H!  they  are  fafien  to  that  Standard. 

aiming  "onTv ' U,i<i  tlwa  Officers,  whofe  Bufinels  is  to 
upon  Inch  in/U1’  * 10  Witnefies  produced  on  both  Sides, 
txlulm  lor  £ 1 as  thc  Cities  Co  thc  Suit  do 

Clerk  of  the  Crown,  is  an  Officer,  who  by  him- 

Voi..  II, 


To  the  Coirmm  Law  Part,  in  Cha?iceryy  belongs  the 
twenty-four  Curlitors,  and  their  Clerks,  who  make  out 
original  Writs ;  Clerks  of  the  Petty-Bag  ;  Clerks  of  the 
Hanaper;  Comptroller  of  the  Hanaper ;  Clerk  ofAp- 
peaJs;  Clerk  of  the  Faculties;  Sealer;  Chafe- Waif; 
Clerks  of  the  Patents,  of  Prefen tations,  Difmiffions, 
Licenfes  to  alienate.  Enrollments*  Protections ;  Sub¬ 
poena  s.  Affidavits,  tide. 

The  Curfitors,  alfo  called  Clerks  of  the  Courfi,  are 

twenty-four  in  Number  ;  making  a  Corporation  of  them- 

leives.  To  each  of  them  are  allotted  leveral  Shires  ;  in 

which  Shires  they  make  out  fuch  original  Writs,  as  are 
by  the  Subjedl  requir’d. 

Clerk  of  the  Hanaper ,  is  an  Officer,  whofe  Bufinefs  is 
to  receive  all  Money  due  to  the  King  for  the  Seals  of 
Charters,  Patents,  Commiffions,  and  Writs:  As  alfo 
Fees  due  to  the  Officers  for  enrolling  and  examining  the 
iame.  He  is  obliged  to  attend  on  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
dler,  or  Lord  Keeper,  daily  in  Term-Time,  and  at  all 
I  imes  of  Sealing. 

Comptroller  of  the  Hanaper ^  is  an  Officer  attendin'*  the 
Lord  Chancellor  daily  in  Term  and  Seal  Time.  He  is 
to  take  all  Things  feaied  from  the  Clerk  of  thc  Hanaper 
incloled  in  Bags  of  Leather,  and  to  note  the  juft  Num¬ 
ber  and  Effelt  thereof ;  to  enter  them  in  a  Book,  with 
all  the  Duties  belonging  to  the  King  and  other  Officers 

for  the  fame,  and  fo  charge  the  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper 
with  them.  r 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ,  are  either 
Ordinary ,  like  the  other  Courts,  according  to  the  Laws, 
Statutes,  and  Cuftoms  oi  the  Nation,  by  granting  out 
Writs,  remedial  or  mandatory,  Writs  of  Grace,  tide. 
or  Extraordinary ,  according  to  Equity  and  Confidence* 
by  Bills,  Anfwers,  and  Decrees,  to  examine  Frauds’ 
Combinations,  Truths,  fecret  Ufes,  tide,  to  (often  the 
Severity  of  the  common  Law,  and  refeue  Men  from 
Opprcffion  ;  to  relieve  them  againft  Cheats,  unfortu¬ 
nate  Accidents,  Breaches  of  Trull,  tide. 

Bill  in  Chancery ,  is  a  Declaration  in  Writing,  expref- 
fing  a  Wrong  or  Grievance  which  thc  Complainant 
has  fullered  by  the  Party  complained  of  5  or  elfc  fome 
Offence  committed  by  him  againft  fome  Law  or  Statute 
of  the  Realm.  This  Bill  is  add  relied  to  thc  Lord 
Chancellor  ;  and  contains  the  Fait  complain’d  of,  the 
Damages  fuflaincd,  and  the  Petition  of  Procefs  againft 
the  Defendant  for  Redrels. 

The  Defendant  puts  an  Anfwer  to  this  Bill,  wherein 

he  mull  endeavour  to  refute  Article  by  Article,  all  the 

Points  of  Accufiitions,  exhibited  againft  him  bv  thc 
Plaintiff  in  his  Bill. 

Decrees  in  Chancery ,  arc  thc  Determinations  or  Sen¬ 
tences  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  full  hearing  and 
weighing  the  Merit  of  the  Caufe. 

Acls  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ,  are  i filled  Writs  or 
Summons’s  for  Parliaments,  ami  Convocation,  lulidls. 
Proclamations,  Charters,  Protections,  Patents,  fafe  Con’ 
dulls.  Writs  of  Moderata  Mifiricordia. 

Here  alfo,  arc  feaied  and  enrolled  Letters  Patent, 
Treaties,  and  Leagues,  Deeds,  Writs,  Commiffions,  tide. 

A  Proclamation ,  is  an  InlLminent  difpatched  by  the 
King,  with  the  Advice  of  his  Privy-Council,  whereby 
the  People  are  advertifed  of  fomething  which  his  Ma- 
jefty  thinks  fit  for  them  to  know  ;  and  whereby  they  are 
fometimes  required  to  do  certain  Things. 

Proclamations  have  the  Force  of  Laws,  but  then  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  confident  with  the  Laws  already  in 
being  ;  otherwife  they  are  fnperfeded. 

A  Charter  in  Chancery ,  is  an  Inili  umcn t  or  written 
Evidence,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  whereby  the 
King  makes  a  Grant  to  a  Perfon  or  Community. 

One  of  the  molt  celebrated  Charters  in  the  World, 
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and  the  grcateft  in  EUglcmd,  of  which  the  Englijh  Nation 
has  always  been  very  jealous,  ever  fince  it  was  firft 
granted  to  them,  is  that  called  Magna  Charta. 

Magna  Charta,  is  the  Great  Charter  of  Liberties, 
granted  in  the  ninth  Year  of  Henry  III.  and  confirmed 
by  Edward  I . 

Magna  Charta ,  may  be  faid  to  derive  its  Origin  from 
Edward  the  Confejfor ,  who  granted  divers  Liberties  and 
Privileges  both  Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical  by  Charter ;  the 
fame  with  fome  others  were  alfo  granted  and  confirmed 
by  King  Henry  I.  by  a  celebrated  great  Charter  now  loft. 
And  his  Succefi'ors  King  Stephen ,  King  Henry  II.  and 
King  John  confirmed,  or  re-ena&ed  the  fame  but  that 
laft  Prince  violating  his  Charter ,  the  Barons  took  up 
Arms,  and  his  Reign  ended  in  Blood.  Henry  III.  who 
fucceeded  him,  after  having  procured  an  Inquifition  to 
be  made  by  twelve  Men  in  each  County  what  the  Li¬ 
berties  of  England  were  in  the  Time  of  King  Henry  I. 
granted  a  new  Charter ,  being  the  prefent  Magna  Charta  \ 
which  Jie  feveral  Times  confirmed,  and  as  often  broke 
again :  Till  in  the  37th  Year  of  his  Reign,  he  came  to 
IHeftnnnfter-Hall ,  where  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Nobility 
and  Bifhops,  with  lighted  Candles  in  their  Hands, 
Magna  Charta  was  read,  the  King  all  the  while  laying 
his  Hand  on  his  Breaft,  and  at  laft  folemnly  fwcaring 
faithfully  and  inviolably  to  obferve  all  Things  therein 
contained,  as  he  was  a  Man,  a  Chriftian,  a  Soldier,  and 
a  King.  Then  the  Bifhops  extinguiftied  their  Candles, 
throwing  them  on  the  Ground,  crying,  Thus  let  him  be 
extinguijhcd  and  /link  in  Hell  who  violates  this  Charter. 

Magna  Charta ,  is  the  Bafis  of  the  Englijh  Laws  and 
Liberties :  It  was  thought  to  be  fo  beneficial  to  the 
Subjed,  and  a  Law  of  fo  great  Equity  in  Comparifon  of 
thofe  which  were  formerly  in  ufe,  that  King  Henry  for 
the  granting  it  had  the  fifteenth  Penny  of  all  the  move¬ 
able  Goods  both  temporal  and  fpiritual.  Sir  Edward 
Coke  obferves,  Magna  Charta  has  been  above  thirty 
Times  confirmed. 

Note,  That  the  Reafon  of  its  being  termed  magna  or 
Great,  is  either  bccaufc  of  the  Excellency  of  the  Laws 
and  Liberties  therein  contained,  or  becaufe  there  was 
another  Charter,  called  Charta  de  forefta ,  eftablifhed 
with  it,  which  was  the  Jefier  of  the  two  •,  or  becaufe  it 
contained  more  than  any  other  Charters ,  or  in  regard 
of  the  Wars  and  Troubles  in  the  obtaining  of  it  ;  or 
of  the  great  and  remarkable  Solemnity  in  the  de¬ 
nouncing  Excommunications  againft  the  Infringers 
of  it. 

Patents ,  or  Letters  Patent ,  are  the  King’s  Letters, 
Pealed  with  the  Great  Seal  ;  ferving  to  convey  the  Title 
or  Property  of  fomc  Grant,  Favour,  Privilege  of  a 
new  Eftablifhmcnt,  or  the  like.  They  have  their  Name 
becaufe  delivered  open,  at  pateant  omnibus ,  by  way  of 
Contradiftindion  from  Letters  de  Cachet ,  which  are 
ieakd. 

Court  of  EXCHEQUER. 

The  Court  of  Exchkqjlji:r,  is  a  Court  wherein  arc 
tried  all  Caufes  relating  to  the  King’s  Treafury  or  Re¬ 
venue  •,  as  touching  Accounts,  Difbur foments,  Cuftoms, 
Fines,  tftc. 

It  confifts  of  leven  Judges,  viz.  the  Lord  Trcafurcr, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
and  three  other  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  with  one  Curli- 
tor  Baron. 

'  The  Chancelhr  of  the  Exchequer ,  is  an  Officer  fup- 
po fed  by  ft  ant:  to  have  been  created  for  qualifying  Ex¬ 
tremities  in  tiie  Exchequer.  He  fometimes  lets  in  that 
Court  and  the  Exchequer-Chamber,  and  with  the  reft 
of  the  Court  orders  'Things  to  the  King’s  belt  Benefit. 
J-Ic  is  always  in  Commiftion  with  the  Lord  Trcafurcr, 
for  letting  Lands  accruing  to  die  Crown  by  Diflblution 
of  Abbics,  and  otherwife  :  He  has  Power  with  others  to 
compound  for  Forfeitures  on  penal  Statutes,  Bonds,  and 
Recognizances  entered  into  by  the  King.  He  has  a 
great  Authority  in  managing  the  Royal  Revenue,  and  in 
Matters  nl  Fi ill- Fruits. 

'The  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  are  Judges,  to  whom 
the  Adminifl  ration  of  Jollier  is  committed  in  Caufes  be¬ 
tween  the  King  and  his  Subjects,  touching  Matters  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Exchequer ,  and  the  King’s  Revenue. 


They  arc  called  Barons,  becaufe  Barons  of  the  R,-u 
were  ufed  to  be  employ’d  in  that  Office.  1,11 

Their  Office  is  alfo  to  look  to  the  AccomnK  f 

King-  to  which  End  they  have  Auditors  under°th^ 
as  well  as  to  decide  Caufes  relating  to  the  Rev  s 

brought  by  any  Means  into  the  Exchequer  So  tC";- 
late  they  have  been  conftantly  Perfons  learned  k 
Law  ;  whereas  formerly  they  were  Major es  diferet' 

in  regno ,  Jive  de  clero  ejjent  five  de  curia .  The  L  ^ 
Chief  Baron  is  the  principal  Judge  of  the  Court 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  is  divided  into  two  • 
of  Law,  the  other  of  Equity.  ’  0ne 

All  judicial  Proceedings,  according  to  Law,  are  fill  t 

coram  Baronibas  only;  but  the  Court  of  Equity  held  b 

the  Exchequer-Chamber,  is  coram  Thejaurario ,  Cana 

lario  Cj  Baronibus,  before  the  Trcafurer,  Chancellor' 
and  Barons'.  ’ 

For  a  long  Time  after  the  Conqueft,  there  fet  jn  t), 
Exchequer  both  fpiritual  and  temporal  Barons  of  the 
Realm,  but  of  later  Times  there  have  fate  in  their  p]acr 
other  Judges,  who,  though  no  Peers  of  the  Realm  ytt 
retain  the  original  Denomination.  ’  ’ 

The  common  Opinion  of  Englijh  Hi  ftori  a  ns  i?  that 
this  Court  was  creeled  by  William  the  Conqueror \  j0M 
after  his  having  obtained  the  Kingdom  ;  and  that  it  tool' 
its  Form  from  the  Efcheqtiier  or  Scaccarium,  eftabliffied 
in  Normandy  long  before  that  Time.  In  effeft,  the  two 
Exchequers  have  this  in  common,  that  the  Norman  was 
the  fupreme  Court  of  that  Dutchy,  or  a  general  Affizc 
whereat  all  the  great  Lords  attended,  to  judge  finally  0f 
all  Concerns  of  the  greateft  Importance,  and  was  ambu¬ 
latory  :  And  that  the  Englifl:  Exchequer  was  a  Court  of 
the  higheft  Jurifdidlion,  that  the  Adds  thereof  were  not 
to  be  examined  by  any  of  the  ordinary  Courts;  that  it 
was  theRepofitory  of  the  Records  of  all  the  other  Courts 
and  that  it  was  to  be  held  in  the  King’s  Court,  and  be¬ 
fore  him  ;  and  that  it  was  concerned  in  the  Prerogative 
as  well  as  the  Revenue  of  the  Crown. 

The  immediate  Profits  of  the  Crown,  as  of  Frcnchifes, 
Lands,  Tenements,  Plercditaments,  Debts,  Duties,  Ac¬ 
counts,  Goods,  Chattels,  all  Difburfements,  Seizures, 
and  Fines  impofed  on  the  Subjetts,  tftc.  are  within  the 
Jurifdidtion  of  the  Exchequer.  And  the  King’s  Attor¬ 
ney  may  exhibit  Bills  for  any  Matter  concerning  the 
King  in  Inheritance  or  Profits  ;  fo  alfo  may  any  Per  Ion 
who  finds  himfelf  aggrieved  in  any  Caulc  proftcuted 
againft  him,  on  behalf  of  the  King,  or  any  Patent  by 
Grant  of  the  King,  exhibit  his  Bill  againft  the  King’s 
Attorney,  to  be  relieved  by  Equity  in  this  Court. 

To  this  Court  belong  two  Officers,  the  King’s 
mcmbrancer  Office,  and  that  of  the  Lord  T restorer ’s 
Remembrancer  \  whole  Bufincls  is  to  put  the  Lord  Trea- 
furer  and  Juftices  of  the  Court  in  Remembrance  of  fuch 
Things  as  are  to  be  called  upon,  and  dealt  in  for  the 
King’s  Benefit. 

'Hie  King’s  Remembrancer  enters  into  his  Office,  all 
Recognizances  taken  before  the  Barons,  for  any  ot  the 
King’s  Debts,  for  Appearance,  or  for  obferving  Orders 
and  makes  out  ProcciTes  againft  the  Colleiftors  ol  Cti- 
Horns,  Subfidics,  and  Fifteenths,  for  their  Accounts.-* 
All  Informations  upon  penal  Statutes,  are  entered  to 
this  Office,  and  there  all  Matters  upon  Englijh  Bills,  i" 
the  Exchequer-Chamber  remain. — *lTe  makes  the  lhto 
of  Com  poll  tion  upon  penal  Laws,  takes  the  Statement 
ol’  Debts,  lias  delivered  into  his  Office  alt  manner  ol  In¬ 
dentures,  Fines,  and  other  Evidences  whatfoever,  time 
concern  the  alluring  of  any  Lands  ro  the  Crown:  Ik 
every  Year,  in  craft ino  animarum ,  reads  in  open  Court 
the  Statute  for  Election  of  Sheriffs,  and  gives  them  then 
Oath  ;  and  reads  the  Oath  ot  all  the  Officers  of 
Exchequer  when  they  arc  admitted. 

The  Lord  Trcafurer’s  Remembrancer,  is  charged  11 

make  ProcciTes  againft  till  Sheriffs,  Echearors,  Rco  iuy. 

and  Bailiffs,  for  their  Accounts  :  Procels  ol  Jnrif“ 

&c.  Extent  lor  any  Debts  due  to  the  King,  either  m  t  ” 

Pipe  or  with  the  Auditors,  and  Procels  lor  all  lueh  ^ 

venues  as  arc  due  to  the  King,  by  reafon  ol  his  fenm^. 

Tic  allb  makes  Record,  whereby  it  appears  \v!ut  'Ll 

Shcdlfs,  or  other  Aceomptants,  pay  their  PmlUry  lK  ' 

el  mas.  Tie  makes  another 

r  oLher  Aceomptants  keep  their  I  Q 

Places  or  Tines,  IlVues,  and  Aim11 1,1 
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,  -n  any  of  the  Courts  of  Weftminjltr,  or  at  the 
’  C  C„<r,nns  are  certified  into  h is  Office,  and  are 
Afhz«  °drJvered  ’to  the  Clerk  of  the  Eftreats,  to  write 

ptocefs  upon  them^  Remembrancer,-  called  of  the  Firft- 

lhere  .  .tkes  all  Compofitions  and  Bonds  for  Firft- 
IriitH,  w  .  _  anj  nlakes  Procefs  againft  fucii  as 
tniiis  and  tr^e 

d0^ f  fnwVr  Exchequer,  called  alfo  the  Receipt  of  the 
,  -  is  the  Place  wherein  the  King’s  Revenue  is 

’  a  difburfed.  The  principal  Officers  whereof 
,eCC1?  I  ord  Treafurer,  a  Secretary  of  the  T reafury,  a 
•irf  nf  the  Exchequer,  two  Chamberlains  of  the 
Chancell  di  f  the  Receipts  of  the  Exchequer , 

f  %  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  an  Ufher  of  the  Re- 

•  r  o  Tallv -cutter,  fAc. 

CCThe  Lord  Treafurer,  called  alfo  High -Treafurer,  is 
,  .  •  i  oreat  Officer  of  the  Crown  ;  under  whofe 

r\  rne  ancT Government  is  all  the  King’s  Revenue  kept 
C  5 8  h\e burner  *  He  receives  the  Office  by  Delivery 
lIf  C  white  Stiff c°  him  from  the  King,  and  holds  it  du- 
Kin^s  Pieafure  ;  anciently  he  received  it  by  De- 
tav  of  the  Golden  Keys  of  the  Treafury.  He  lias  the 
Check  of  aM  fhe  Officers,  any  way  employed  in  cof- 
tfWlmpofts,  Cuftoms,  Tributes,  or  other  Revenues 
f  the  Crown.  He  has  the  Gift  of  all  the  Cuftomers, 
Comptrollers,  and  Searchers  of  Places  in  all  the  Ports  of 
loJotb  and  die  Nomination  of  the  Efcheators  in  every 

^He  alone,  or  others  in  Commiflion  with  him,  lettech 
Leafes  of  alf  the  Crown  Lands,  gives  Warrants  to  certain 
perfons  of  Quality  to  have  their  Wine  Cuftom-free,  lie. 
The  ancient  Salary  was  3  83  /.  but  of  late  is  faid  to  have 
been  Booo  /.  The  Office  of  Lord  Treafurer  is  now  in 

Commiflion. 

The  two  Chamberlains  keep  a  Controulmcnt  ot  the 
Pells,  of  die  Precepts  and  Exitus,  and  have  certain  Keys 
of  the  Treafury  and  Records  5  they  alfo  keep  the  Keys 
of  that  Treafury,  where  the  Leagues  of  rhe  King’s  Prcde- 
ceffors  and  divers  antient  Books,  as  Dome/ day- Book ,  and 
the  B  ack  Book  of  the  Exchequer  remain. 

Note ,  That  Dome  flay  or  Domef-day-Book,  Liber  jttdicia- 
rius  vel  fenfualis  ring  lief,  the  judicial  Book,  or  Book 
of  rhe  Survey  of  England ,  is  a  moll  antient  Record 
made  in  the  Time  of  William  the  Conqueror ,  upon  a 
Survey  or  Inquifition  of  feveral  Counties,  Hundreds, 
Tubings,  f3c.  Its  Name  is  formed  from  the  Saxon 
Bom,  Doom,  Judgment,  Sentence,  and  Day ,  which 
has  the  fame  Force  ;  fo  that  Domefday  is  no  more  than 
a  Reduplicative,  importing  Judgment. — The  Drift  or 
Dcftgn  of  the  Book  is  to  ferve  as  a  Regifler,  by  which 
Sentence  may  be  given  in  the  Tenures  of  Eftatcs  j 
and  from  which  that  noted  Qudlion,  whether  Lands 
by  antient  Demcfne  or  not,  is  fhll  decided  j  its  Con¬ 
tents  are  fimiined  up  in  the  following  Verfes : 

Quid  deherct  fifeo ,  qu,c  quanta  tributa , 

A ’oviine  quid  cenfus ,  qti<v  vefligalia  quantum 
Qjdfque  tenet ur  feodali  folvere  jure , 

Qtd  [ton  exempli ,  vel  quos  angaria  damnat , 
funt  vel  glebee  fervi ,  vel  conditions, 
uove  mamtmijjns  patrono  jure  ligalur. 

1  Book  is  Hill  remaining  in  the  Exchequer  fair  and 
legible,  confiding  of  two  Volumes,  a  greater  and  a 
his-,  the  greater  comprehending  all  the  Counties  of 
England,  except  Northumberland ,  Cumberland,  Weft  • 
foreland,  Durham ,  and  Part  of  LancaftAre ;  which 
were  never  purveyed  ;  and  except  Effex,  Suffolk,  and 
orjolk,  which  are  comprehended  in  the  lefler  Volume, 
which  concludes  with  thefe  Words :  Anno  millejftmo 
cdogfwo  fix  to  ab  incar  nat  tone  Domini ,  vigefimo  vevo 
gis ) Vilhelm],  jalta  eft  deferiptio  non  foltnn  per  hos 
i!tS  comitatus,  fed  ctiam  alios .  It  is  called  Liber 
Jmttialis,  by  reafon  a  juft  and  accurate  Pcfcription 
y  the  whole  Kingdom  is  contained  therein  v  with  the 
‘iiueol  the  feveral  Inheritances,  lie.  It  was  begun 
)  5VL;  Judiecs  aHignecl  for  that  Purpofe  in  each 
ouiuy,  in  the  Year  1081,  and  Jinifhed  in  10H6. 

‘mien  calls  it  Culielmi  librum  Ccnfualitim,  King  mi- 
/wws.l  ax-Hook,  J  b 

Aiuicmly  there  were  many  Dome-Books  in  England. 


■s: 


We  are  told  by  Ingulphus,  that  King  Alfred  made  a 
like  Regifler  with  that  of  William  the  Conquer  of.  It 
was  begun  upon  that  Prince’s  dividing  his  Kingdom 
into  Counties,  Hundreds*  Tithings,  lie.  when  an  In- 
quifition  being  taken  of  the  feveral  Diftncts,  it  was  di- 
gelled  .  into  a  Regifler,  called  Domboc ,  q.  d.  the 
Judgment-Book,  and  repofited  in  the  Church  of  Win¬ 
ch  eft  er  *,  whence  it  is  alfo  called  the  Winchefter  Book, 
and  Ro lulus  Wint on.  And  upon  the  Model  of  this 
Domboc  it  is,  that  die  Doom-Day  of  the  Conqueror 
was  formed. 

That  of  King  Alfred  referred  to  the  Time  of  King 
Ethelred.  And  that  of  the  Conqueror  to  the  Time  of 
Edward  the  Confeffor :  The  Entries  being  thus  made, 
C.  Tenet  Rex  Gulielmtis  in  Dominica ,  &  valet  Hi  duca- 
t<e,  &c.  T.  R.  E.  valebat,  q.  d.  it  was  worth  fo 
much  Tempore  Regis  Edwardi ,  in  the  Time  of  King 
Edward . 

There  is  a  third  Domboc ,  or  Dooms -Day  Book,  in 
Quarto,  differing  from  the  other  in  Folio ,  father 
in  Form,  than  Matter.  It  was  made  by  Order  of 
the  fame  Conqueror  ;  and  feemsto  be  the  molt  an¬ 
tient  of  the  two. 

A  fourth  Book  there  is  in  the  Exchequer,  called 
Dooms -Day  Book  ;  which  tho’  a  very  large  Volume,  is 
only  an  Abridgment  of  the  other  two.  It  has  Abun¬ 
dance  of  Pictures,  and  Gilt-Letters  at  the  Beginning, 
which  refer  to  the  Time  of  Edward  the  Confeffor . 

The  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  is  Did  to  have 
been  compofcd  in  1 1 75,  by  Gervais  of  Tilbury ,  Ne¬ 
phew  of  King  Henry  II.  and  divided  into  feveral  Chap¬ 
ters.  Herein  is  contained  a  Defcription  of  the  Courts 
of  England,  as  it  then  flood,  its  Officers,  their  Ranks, 
Privileges,  Wages,  Perquifnes,  Power,  and  Juris¬ 
diction  :  The  Revenues  of  the  Crown,  both  in  Money, 
Grain,  and  Cattle.*— Here  we  find  that  for  one  Shil¬ 
ling,  as  much  Bread  might  be  bought,  as  would  ferve 
a  hundred  Men  a  whole  Day  ;  that  the  Price  of  a  fat 
Bullock  was  only  twelve  Shillings,  and  a  Sheep  four. 

Auditors  of  the  Exchequer,  are  Officers  who  take  the 
Accounts  of  thole  who  coiled;  the  Revenue,  Taxes,  &V. 
railed  by  Parliament ;  as  alfo  of  the  Sheriffs,  Echcators, 
Collectors,  Tenants,  and  Cuftomers,  and  fet  them 
down  and  perfect  them. 

Auditors  of  Prcft,  or  Impreft ,  are  Officers  in  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  who  take  and  make  up  the  great  Accounts  of 
Ireland,  Berwick,  the  Mint,  Cuftoms,  Wardrobe,  find 
Fruits,  naval  and  military  Expcnces,  and  of  all  Moneys 
imprefled  to  any  Man  for  the  King’s  Service. 

Auditor  of  the  Receipts,  is  an  Officer  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  files  the  Tellers  Bills,  and  makes  an  Entry  of  them, 
and  gives  the  Lord  Treafurer  a  Certificate  of  the  Money 
received  the  Week  before,  who  prefents  the  Eftimatc  or 
Ballance  to  the  King.  He  makes  Debentures  to  every 
Teller,  before  they  receive  any  Money,  and  takes  their 
Accounts.  He  keeps  the  Black  Book  of  Receipts,  and 
the  Trcafurcr’s  Key  of  the  Treafury;  anti  fees  every 
Teller’s  Money  locked  up  in  the  new  Treafury. 

There  arc  lour  Tellers  of  the  Exchequer,  whofe  Bufi- 
nefs  is  to  receive  all  Monies  due  to  rhe  Crown,  and 
thereupon  to  throw  down  a  Bill  through  a  Pipe  in  the 
Tally-Court,  where  it  is  received  by  the  Auditor’s 
Clerics,  who  attend  .  there  to  write  the  Words  of  the 
faid  Bill  upon  a  Tally,  and  then  deliver  it  to  be  enter’d 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  or  his  Clerk.  The  'Tally  is 
then  fplit  or  cleft  by  the  two  Deputy  Chamberlains, 
who  have  their  Seals,  and  whilft  the  Senior  Deputy  reads 
the  one  Part,  the  Junior  examines  the  other  Part  with 
the  other  two  Clerks. 


Note,  That  Authors  arc  divided  as  to  the  Origin  of  this 
Court  of  Exchequer  ;  Du  Cange  is  of  Opinion,  it  came 
from  a  chequer- wrought  Carpet,  covering  the  great 
Tabic  in  that  Court  *,  or  from  the  Pavement  oJ*  the 
Court,  which  was  chcqucr-wife  :  Others  from  the 
Accomptants  in  this  Office  ufing  Chequers  or  Chefs- 
Boards  in  their  Computations.  N't  cod ,  from  the 
Court  being  compofcd  of  Perfons  of  different  Quali¬ 
ties,  as  the  Pieces  or  Partitions  in  a  Chefs-Board  : 
Others,  by  Reafon  People  pleaded  here,  ranged  as  it 
were  in  Battle  array,  as  they  do  at  Chefs.  Menage, 
after  Pi  tho  it,  &c.  derives  the  Word  from  flu*  Gor¬ 
man 
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man  Scbicken ,  to  fend  •,  by  Reafon  this  Court  fucceed-  for  every  Prefs  of  fixty-fix  Lines. 

*  +  •  •  .  1  II  TIT  f  A  . 


ed  thole  Commiflionevs,  called  in  antient  d  ides, 
Miffi  Dominicu  Skinner ,  &c.  derive  it  from  Schatz, 
which  fignifics  Treafure  •,  whence  Polydore  Virgil  alfo 
writes  it  Scattarium ,  in  Head  of  Scaccariurn.  Laftly, 
Somner  derives  it  from  Schakcen ,  to  ravilh  *,  which, 
according  to  him,  is  the  Character  of  theTreafury. 

Court  of  KIN  G’s  B  E  N  C  H. 

Kino’s  Bench,  Bancus  Regius,  is  a  Court  or  Judg¬ 
ment-Seat,  fo  called,  in  Regard  the  King  is  fuppofed 
to  fit  in  Perfon  as  Judge  of  the  Court,  and  may  do  fo 
whenever  he  pleafes;  for  which  Reafon,  all  Writs  and 
other  Procefies  in  this  Court,  are  made  returnable  coram 
nobis ,  i.  e.  before  the  King  himfelf  •,  and  not  coram 
jujliciariis  noftris,  as  in  the  Form  in  the  Common  Pleas. 

The  Judges  of  this  Court,  are  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice, 
and  three  other  puiinc  Jufticcs. 

The  Chief  Juftice  is  conftituted  by  Writ,  and  is  to 
hold  quawdiu  fe  bene  gejfer it,  and  fo  cannot  be  di (placed 
without  fome  great  Mifdemeanor  ;  though  formerly  the 
Chief  Juftice,  and  other  inferior  Judges,  were  made  only 
durante  bene  placilo ,  and  accordingly  were  turn’d  out  at 
the  King’s  Pleafure. 

The  Salary  of  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice,  ufed  to  be  but 
1500  l.  per  Annum,  but  it  is  now  500/.  per  Term.  He 
prefides  under  his  Majefty  in  this  Court,  but  when  the 
Court  divides,  in  giving  Judgment  upon  any  fpecial  Ar¬ 
gument,  he  hath  but  one  Voice  ;  fo  that  if  the  Opinion 
of  the  Court  fhould  be  equally  divided,  the  Matter  in uft 
reft  till  one  of  che  Judges  (hall  lee  juft  Reafon  to  alter 
his  Opinion.  He  is  to  attend  the  Lords  in  Parliament, 
though  lie  has  no  Vote,  unlcfs  he  be  a  Peer  himfelf, 
but  is  to  give  his  Opinion  and  Advice  to  the  Houfe  by 
Virtue  of  a  Writ  of  Afiiftancc  •,  and  is  frequently,  there¬ 
fore,  confultcd  by  them,  both  in  making  and  repealing 
Laws,  and  in  altering  or  explaining  them.  He  makes  a 
Return  of  all  Writs  of  Error  in  Parliament,  directed 
to  this  Court,  and  with  his  own  Hand  delivers  the  Writ 
of  Error,  and  a  Trar.fci  .pt  of  the  Proceedings  in  the 
Caufe  into  the  Houle  of  Lords. 

The  three  puifne  or  inferior  Judges  of  this  Court, 
go  the  Circuits,  and  are  in  Commilfion  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  at  the  Old- Bailey.  Their  Salary  is  3  75/.  per 
Term,  to  which  they,  as  well  as  the  Chief  Jullice,  are 
entitled,  though  they  happen  not  to  fit  one  Day  in  Court 
in  the  Term,  uni  eft  they  give  their  Alfent  fo  (lightly,  as 
on  a  feire  facias ,  to  be  charged  with  Negligence  :  Thcfe 
alfo  hold  by  qmmdiu  fe  bene  gefferint. 

There  are  leveral  Ollicers  belonging  to  this  Court,  as 
two  chief  Clerks  or  Prothonotaries,  who  are  fuppoled  to 
enter  all  the  Pleadings  and  Judgments  between  Party 
and  Parry  ■,  although  this  is  done  by  an  Entring-Clcrk 
under  them  •,  and  all  Writs  of  Latitat ,  Non  Omit! as. 
Bills  of  Afiddlcfex ,  Habeas  Corpus ,  &c.  are  lublcribed 
with  the  Names  of  ihcle  chief  Clerks. 

Tin*  S-.  condary  ads  as  Mailer  of  the  Office  on  the 
Pleas  Side,  and  is  the  chief  Clerk’s  Deputy  •,  his  Bu fi¬ 
nds  is  to  examine  any  Perfon,  who  is  to  be  fworn  an 
ending  Clerk,  or  Attorney  at  large,  whether  he  be  duly 
qualified,  and  to  prelent  him  to  the  Chief  Juftice. 
He  alfo  ligns  all  Judgments,  and  gives  Colls  upon 
them  •,  and  the  Court  upon  any  Motion,  in  Relation 
to  the  irregular  Practice  of  any  Clerk  or  Attorney,  ge- 
nriaily  refers  the  Examination  thereof  to  him.  He  alio 
takes  all  Affidavits  in  Court  funlcls  on  the  Crown- 
lkle)  and  the  A'  kiiowledgment  ol  all  Deeds  in  Court. 

The  chiel  Clcik,  or  Prothonotary,  has  alfo  a  De¬ 
puty,  who  keeps  the  Stamp  for  iigning  all  Writs  and 
Procdles  of  this  Court  *,  ami  with  him  are  kept  the  Re¬ 
membrances  ol  all  Records,  whereby  any  Record  may  be 
calily  found,  if  the  'JVj  m  wherein  it  was  enter’d  be  known, 
.  Like  wife  all  common  Writs  return'd,  Pofleas  and 
Writs  of  Error,  and  common  or  fpecial  Bails,  after  they 
are  accepted,  are  filed  in  his  Office. 

The  Office  of  the  Gjlos  Brcvium ,  is  to  file  all  ori¬ 
ginal  and  other  Writs,  whereon  you  proceed  to  Out- 
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tor  every  rreis  or  lixty-lix  Tines.  This  Officer  alffi  fii 
all  Warrants  of  Attorney,  is  Clerk  of  the  Effoi L 
of  theTreafury.  ’  ant‘ 

The  two  Clerks  of  the  Papers  receive  all  fpecial*P!e 

Demurs,  and  other  Pleadings,  and  make  up  the  Pan*’ 

Books  thereof  5  which  the  Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff  nwv 

commonly  fpeaks  for,  and  afterwards  gives  a  Rule  on  th 

Side  of  the  Book  for  the  Defendant’s  Attorney  t0  bri  t 

them  again,  to  be  entered  within  four  Days,  or  Tu|v 

ment  to  go  by  Default  :  They  read  in  Court  Affidavits' 
Records,  and  Proceedings.  1 

The  Clerk  of  the  Declarations,  is  an  Officer  of  tl 
Court,  who  files  all  Declarations  after  they  are  cnarof- 
fed  in  Parchment,  and  continues  them  on  the  Back  fro  ' 
the  Term  you  declare,  till  IfTue  is  joined,  &c.  m 

The  Signer  and  Sealer  of  Bills,  keeps  a  Book  of  En¬ 
try  of  the  Names  of  the  Plaintiffs  and  Defendants  in 
all  Bills  of  Middle f ex,  &c.  and  the  Defendants  therein 
enter  their  Appearance  with  him,  in  whofe  Office  Search 
may  be  made  for  any  Writ  or  Appearance. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Rules  takes  Notes  of  all  Rules  and 
Orders  made  in  Court  on  the  Plea-fide,  and  afterwards 
draws  them  up,  and  enters  them  in  a  Book  at  large,  for 
which  he  has  8  d.  Fee,  and  for  the  Copy  of  each  Ru|» 
4  d.  if  in  Term,  and  double  out  of  Term  •,  and  he  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  Papers,  files  all  Affidavits  ufed  in 
Court,  and  makes  Copies  of  them  at  4  d.  per  Sheet-  al¬ 
fo  with  him  are  given  all  Rules  of  Courfe,  as  on  a 'cepi 
Corpus ,  Habeas'  Corpus ,  for  Procedendo’s,  Poftea*s 
Writs  of  Inquiry,  Cfc. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Bails  and  Poftea’s,  files  the  Bail- 
Pieces,  and  marks  the  Poftea’s,  &c,  and  he,  or  his  De¬ 
puty  attends  in  the  King’s  Bench  Office  for  that  Pur* 
pofe.  With  this  Officer  you  file  all  Affidavits  of  Service 
of  Procefs  for  common  Bail,  when  the  Defendant  does 
not  appear. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Errors  allows  all  Writs  of  Error,  and 
makes  Superfedeas’s,  whereupon  and  into  what  County 
you  pleafe.  He  likewife  makes  Tranfcripts  of  Re¬ 
cords,  to  be  carried  into  the  Exchequer-Chamber  or  the 
Houfe  of  Lords. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Docquets  enters  the  Judgments, 
Ifltics,  and  Proceedings,  and  keeps  Docquets  of  them, 
fo  that  with  him  you  may  find  if  any  Judgment  be  en¬ 
ter’d,  &jV.  and  he  keeps  a  Book  for  entering  Com¬ 
mitments  and  Surrenders,  and  another  for  general  lfliies. 

The  Filazers  in  this  Court,  which  ought  to  be  one 
for  each  County,  make  the  Mefne  Procefs  after  the  Ori¬ 
ginal,  in  fuing  to  the  Outlawry,  and  have  the  Bene¬ 
fit  of  all  Copies  thereof,  and  Entries  made  thereupon. 
There  has  of  late  been  but  one  Perfon  chiefly  con¬ 
cern’d  in  this  Office,  who  is  Filazcr  and  Exig'iiter  tor 
London  and  Middhfcx  j  and  when  you  fue  by  Original, 
Affidavit  of  your  Debt  is  to  be  filed  with  him,  and 
here  you  enter  the  Appearance,  give  Bail,  (Ac. 

The  Marfhal  of  the  King's  Bench ,  has  the  Cuftody  of 
all  Prifoners,  who  are  filed  in  Banco  Regis,  and  by  liim* 
fell  or  Deputy,  ought  always  to  attend  in  Court  to  re¬ 
ceive  Inch  Prifoners  as  arc  committed.  And  every  Per- 
fon  fued  here,  is  fuppofed  by  the  Declaration  to  be  m 
his  Cuftody*,  for  till  the  Stat.  4.  and  5.  IV.  and  M.  if 
one  were  arrelled  in  the  Country,  and  remain’d  in  Pnfon 
thcie  for  Want  of  Bail,  he  was  firil  to  be  removed  by 
Habeas  Corpus  to  the  Cuftody  of  the  Marfhal,  before 
the  Plain  till'  could  declare*  againit  him. 

The  Crycr  cf  the  Court,  makes  Proclamations 
fummoning  and  adjourning  the  Court,  calls  Nonius 
and  i  wears  Jurymen,  Win  idles,  (Ac. 

For  managing,  conducting,  and  pleading  Caub  'n 
the  Court  of  Kinfs  Bench,  are  appointed  Solicitors, 

Attorneys,  and  Counfellors  at  Law.  , 

A w  Attorney  is  a  Perfon  appointed  by  another  to  1.0 
fomething  in  his  Stead,  particularly  to  lollicit  aiulciffi 
on  a  Law-Suit.  . 

Attorneys  in  common  Law,  are  much  the  lame  \\i- 
Procurators,  Prod  tors,  or  Syndicks  in  the  civil 
Attorneys  are  properly  thole  who  lue  out  AW  ' 
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awry  *.  1  le  examines  and  Hals  all  Records  of  nift  pritts,  Procefies,  or  commence,  carry  on,  and  deleiui  1 -  ^ 
or  Trials  at  the  Affi/.cs  in  leveral  Counties,  and  hath  le-  or  other  Proceedings,  in  the  Name  ol  other  l*  ’ 

....  ,  .  ’  .  .  ,*  1  i*  t  .  ...  :1  It*  till- 


v<  ra)  Clei  ks  under  him  for  making  up  Records  through-  in  any  ol  the  Courts  ol  common  Law.  I  i^Cu'is  si 
ou;  England',  but  many  Times  the  Plain  li  IP’s  Attorney,  guilhed  (ruin  Sol  hei  tors,  who  do  the  .  vL !*  )n 

(Ac. ill i|)a tches  this  iiuiinds,  paying  a  Fee  of  bs.bd.  Courts  ot  Equity  ;  as  the  Chancery,  hquuy-  uJ!  j 
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,  Chamber-Court  of  the  Dutchy,  Be. 

f"v’Tare  to  be  admitted  to  aft,  either  as  the  one  or 

hol  l  Without  having  ferved  a  Clerkflnp  of  five 
thcotlie.,  tf]e  0a(.h  provic)ec)  ,n  t]iat  Cafe,  and 

^C3rS?  ■  Heel  Judges  of  the  faid  Courts  of  Law  to 
•  .  La  the  Capacity  of  the  Attorneys ,  and  thofe 
the  Court  of  Equity  the  Capacity  of  the  Sollicitors. 

2  G\  ricntlv  thofe  of  Authority  in  Court,  had  it  in  their 
p  ei-  whether  or  no  to  fuffer  Men  to  appear,  or  fue 
lather  than  themfelves  ;  as  appears  from  Fitz.  de 
1 ,  jn  tbe  Writ  Dedimus  pot  eft  at em  de  Atturnato 

11  IT  where  it  appears  that  Men  who  were  driven  to 
faci£H*  King's  Writs,  or  Letters  Patent,  were  obli- 
^Tto  appoint  Attorneys  for  them.  But  it  is  fince  provi¬ 
ded  by  Parliament,  that  it  fhall  be  lawful  to  appoint 

ril "statutes'  l  H.  III.  r.  10.-6  Ei.  I.  t.  8.  &c. 

1  There  is  a  great  Diverfity  of  Writs  in  the  Table  of  the 

Redder,  wherein  the  King  commands  the  Judges  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  Attorneys ;  whereby  there  arofe  fo  many  unfkilful 
Attorneys ,  and  fo  many  Mifchiefs  thereby,  that  for  re¬ 
fraining  them  it  was  enafted,  4  Hen.  IV .  c .  18.  that 
the  fudges  fhould  examine  them,  and  difplace  the  Igno¬ 
rant;  and  again  33  Hen.  VI.  c.  y.  that  there  fhould  be 
a  certain  Number  of  Attorneys  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk . 
Attorney  is  either  General  or  Special. 

Attcrne)  General  is  he  who  is  appointed  to  manage  the 
Affairs  or  Suit  of  a  Community  •,  or  rather,  who  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  conduct  all  the  Suits  in  general,  whether  of 
a  Community,  or  a  particular  Perfon. 

Such  is  the  Attorney  General  of  the  King,  who  is  the 
fame  as  Procurator  Claris  in  the  Roman  Empire.  To 
h\m  come  Warrants  for  making  out  Patents,  Pardons, 
fcfr  He  is  at  the  Head  of  managing  all  Law-Affairs  of 
the  Crown,  either  in  criminal  Profecutions,  orotherwife; 
efpecially  in  Matters  ofTreafon,  Sedition,  &c.  In  all 
Courts  he  pleads  within  the  Bar ;  but  when  a  Privy- 
Counfefior,  he  cannot  plead  in  any  Court,  but  on  the 
King's  Affairs,  without  obtaining  a  Privy  Seal  for  fo 
doing. 

At  term)  Special ,  is  he  who  is  employ’d  in  one  or  more 
Caufes  particularly  fpecihed. 

If  any  Perfon  who  has  been  convicted  of  Forgery,  or 
wilful  and  corrupt  Perjury,  or  common  Barrctry,  frail 
pradiie  as  an  Attorney ,  Sollicitor,  or  Agent, .  in  any 
Suit  or  Action  brought  in  any  Court  of  Law,  upon 
Complaint  before  the  Judge,  where  fuch  Suit  fhall  be 
depending,  if  it  appears  to  the  faid  Judge  on  Examina¬ 
tion  in  open  Court,  that  fuch  Perfon  lias  offended  con- 
nary  to  this  Aft,  the  Judge  may  caufe  the  Offender  to 
be  tranfported  to  the  Plantations  for  feven  Years,  by 

YV ays,  and  under  fuch  Penalties  as  Felons.  Stat.  12. 
Geo.  1,  c.  29. 

No  Attorney ,  or  Sollicitor,  fhall  maintain  any  A<flion 
for  bees,  at  Law  or  in  Equity,  till  one  Month  or  more 
after  he  fhall  have  delivered  to  the  Party  charged  there¬ 
with,  or  left  for  him  at  his  Dwelling  Houfc,  ftfe.  a  Bill 
of  fuch  Fees,  in  a  common  legible  Hand,  and  in  the 
LLfo  language  (except  Law  T erms  and  Names  of 
w  rits)  and  in  Words  at  length,  the  Times  and  Sums 
excepted,  fubferibed  with  the  proper  Hands  of  fuch 
attorney  or  Sollicitor  ;  and  on  Application  of  the  Party 
naigeable  by  fuch  Bill  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  to  a 
Ju  gc  of  any  of  the  Courts,  in  which  the  Bufmefs,  or  the 
greareft  Part,  frail  have  been  tranfadted,  and  Submiftion 
\°  W  l^c  Sum,  that  011  Taxation  fliall  appear  to  be 
.^Judges,  (ftc.  arc  to  refer  the  Bill  to  the  proper 
cor  to  be  taxed,  without  any  Money  being  brought 

y 0  {*urt  .  ^  ft*  and  though  no  Adtion  be  commenced, 

’  |  |‘T‘*  the  Attorney  having  due  Notice,  frail  not 
M  H . 1 1C  ^  axati°n»  die  Officer  may  proceed  to  tax  the 
L  \  S  ^a\t€  (Pcnding  which  Reference  no  Adlion  fliall 
nvuiW  tnn^  on  Settlement  of  the  Bill,  the  Party 
on  r1  !wf  .W  lhc  whole  Sum  found  jtiftly  due  there-1 

bc'liiKh  1  ^la  ^  il  ^  Bifchargc  •,  and  in  Default,  fliall 

j  tD  an  Attachment,  or  JucJi  ocher  Proofs.  as  lie 
liable  unto,  fcfr.  ’ 

move  rhi!  ^‘1 v ,?I)Pcar  tIiat  the  Attorney  has  been  paid 
plus,  ?  hjs  Bill,  he  frail  forthwith  refund  the  Over- 

t 


HUS  nr  \  \'\  '  n  .  UJl  w  ver 

cfiiefttv-  liable  to  an  Attachment :  And  the 

i  «vt  Courts  are  to  award  the  Cofts  of  Taxation, 
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to  be  paid  according  to  the  Event  thereof,  viz.  if  the 
Bill  taxed  be  lets  by  a  fixth  Part  than  the  Bill  delivered, 
the  Attorney  is  to  pay  the  Cofts  of  the  Taxation  ;  but 
if  it  fhall  not  be  Ids,  the  Court,  &c.  fliall  charge  the 
Attorney  or  Client,  in  regard  to  the  Reafonablenefs  or 
Unreafonablenefs  of  fuch  Bills. 

Note ,  That  Attorneys  are  fometimes  guilty  of  Barratry 
and  Champ  arty.  A  Barrator  in  Law  is  a  common 
Mover,  or  Maintainer  of  Suits,  Quarrels,  or  Parties, 
either  in  Court  or  elfewhere. — Barrators  are  puniflied 
by  Fine  and  Iniprifonmcnt,  bound  to  their  good  Be¬ 
haviour,  &c.  and  being  of  the  Profeffion  of  the  Law, 
fliall  be  difabled  to  pradtife,  34  Edw.  III.  —  An  At¬ 
torney  is  in  Danger  of  being  convi&ed  of  Barratry , 
for  maintaining  another  in  a  groundlefs  Adlion,  to 
the  commencing  whereof  he  was  no  way  privy,  &c. 
and  a  common  Sollicitor  who  follicites  Suits,  is  a  com¬ 
mon  Barrator ,  and  may  be  indidled.  By  Statute  no 
Perfon  ihall  take  upon  him  any  Bufinefs  in  Suit,  to 
have  Part  of  the  Land  or  Thing  fued  for,  which  is 
called  Champarty  \  nor  fliall  any  one  upon  any  Cove¬ 
nant  give  up  his  Right  to  another  in  fuch  Caie,  on 
pain  that  the  Taken  fhall  forfeit  to  the  King  fo 
much  of  his  Lands  and  Goods  as  amounts  to  the  Va¬ 
lue  of  the  Part  of  the  purchaied,  Iftc.  for  fuch  Main¬ 
tenance,  Stat .  28.  Edw.  I.  c.  11. —  And  Attorneys 
convidled  of  Champarty ,  fhall  fuffer  three  Years  Im- 
prifonment,  and  be  fined  at  the  King’s  PJeafure,  by 
3  3  Edw.  I.  If  any  Attorney  undertakes  or  follows  a 
Caufe  to  be  paid  in  grofs,  when  the  Thing  in  Suit  is 
recovered,  if  he  prevail  therein,  this  has  been  held 
Champarty.  —  Perfons  as  move  Pleas  and  Suits  as  their 
own  are  Champarters. 

Counfellor  at  Law,  in  French  called  Avocat ,  is  a  Perfon 
learned  in  the  Law,  retained  by  the  Client  to  plead  his 
Caufe  in  a  Court  of  Judicature.  This  is  a  very  noble 
Profeffion  fcldom  followed,  but  by  Perfons  of  Birth  and 
Merit.  In  France ,  all  the  chief  Magiftrates,  as  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Freft dents  a  mortier9  &c.  muff  have 
been  received  Avocats  in  fome  of  the  Parliaments  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  even  pleaded  at  the  Bar,  before  they 
can  be  promoted  to  any  of  thofe  eminent  Polls. 

Counfellor s  at  Law,  may  alledge  any  Thing  which  is 
informed  them  by  their  Clients,  if  pertinent  to  the  Mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  need  not  examine  whether  it  be  true  or  falfe  5 
for  it  is  at  the  Peril  of  him  who  informs  them :  But  after 
the  Court  hath  delivered  their  Opinion  of  the  Matter 
depending  before  them,  the  Council  at  the  Bar  ought  not 
to  urge  any  Thing  further  in  that  Caufe.  In  France  a 
Judge  fcldom  fuffers  a  Counfellor  to  plead  uncovered  ; 
but  orders  him,  foon  after  he  has  begun  to  plead,  to 
put  on  his  Cap. 

The  Fee  of  a  Counfellor  is  honorarium  quiddam ,  not 
mercenarium ,  as  that  of  an  Attorney  or  Sollicitor ;  and 
it  hath  been  therefore  queftioned,  whether  an  Adlion  of 
Debt  does  lie  for  his  Fee,  unlcfs  it  be  upon  a  fpecial 
Retainer*,  though  in  my  Opinion,  and  according  to 
Rcafoti  and  Juftice,  he  frould  be  paid,  according  to  the 
Ability  of  the  Client  who  employs  him  ;  fince  on  Iiis 
.Learning  and  Eloquence,  depends  almofl  the  whole 
Succefs  of  the  Caufe. 

No  Counfellor  fliall  fet  his  Hand  to  a  frivolous  Plea, 
&c.  And  as  Conn fel lots  have  a  fpecial  Privilege  to 
pradtife  the  Law,  they  are  punifliabJe  for  Misbehaviour 
by  Attachment, 

The  firft  Proccfs  in  the  Court  of  King' s- Bench  ^  and  in 
almoll  all  the  other  Courts  of  Judicature,  is  the  Arrcft, 
which  is  a  Reflraint  of  a  Man’s  Perfon,  obliging  him  to 
be  obedient  to  the  Law,  by  Command  of  ibme  Court 
or  Office  of  Juflice  •>  therefore  none  fliall  be  arrefted  for 
Debt,  Trefpafr,  &c.  in  any  civil  Adlion,  but  by  virtue 
of  a  Precept  or  Commandment,  out  of  the  Courts  of 
IVeft m'tnft cr ,  or  other  Courts. 

By  Magna  Chart  a  no  Perfon  fliall  be  arrefted  or  re- 
(Irained  of  Ilia  Liberty,  but  either  by  Order  of  a  Court 
of  Record,  by  lawful  Warrant,  or  the  King’s  Writ. — 
And  Writs  exprefs  Arrcft,  by  the  Word  Capias ,  to  take 
hold  of  a  Man  ;  for  an  Officer  mull  ndlually  lay  hold  of 
a  Perfon,  befides  frying,  He  arrdts  him,  or  it  will  be  no 
lawful  Arrcft. 

If  a  Bailin'  nrrefts  a  wrong  Perfon,  as  one  Man  for 
41C  another, 
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man  Schicken ,  to  fend  by  Reafon  this  Court  fucceecl- 
ed  thole  Commiffioners,  called  in  antient  Titles, 
Miffi  Dominici.  Skinner ,  &c.  derive  it  from  Schalz, 
which  fignifies  Treal'ure  •,  whence  Poly  dor  e  Virgil  alfo 
writes  it  Scattariuni^  inftead  of  Scaccarium.  Laftly, 
Somncr  derives  it  from  Schakcen ,  to  ravifh  ;  which, 
according  to  him,  is  the  Character  of  theTreafury. 

Court  of  KIN  G’s  B  E  N  C  H. 

King’s  Bench,  Bancus  Regius,  is  a  Court  or  Judg¬ 
ment-Seat,  fo  called,  in  Regard  the  King  is  fuppofed 
to  fit  in  Peribn  as  Judge  of  the  Court,  and  may  do  fo 
whenever  he  pleafes;  for  which  Reafon,  all  Writs  and 
other  Procefles  in  this  Court,  are  made  returnable  coram 
nobis ,  i.  e.  before  the  King  himfelf ;  and  not  coram 
jufticiariis  nojtris,  as  in  the  Form  in  the  Common  Pleas . 

The  Judges  of  this  Court,  are  the  Lord  Chief  Juflice, 
and  three  other  puifne  Juft  ices. 

The  Chief  Jultice  is  conftituted  by  Writ,  and  is  to 
hold  qiiamdiu  fe  bene  gefferit ,  and  fo  cannot  be  difplaced 
without  loine  great  Mifdemeanor  *  though  formerly  the 
Chief  Juflice,  and  other  interior  Judges,  were  made  only 
durajite  bene  placito ,  and  accordingly  were  turn’d  out  at 
the  King’s  Pleafure. 

The  Salary  of  the  Lord  Chief  Jultice,  ufed  to  be  but 
1500/.  per  Annum,  but  it  is  now  500/.  per  T term.  He 
prefides  under  his  Majefty  in  this  Court,  but  when  the 
Court  divides,  in  giving  Judgment  upon  any  fpecial  Ar¬ 
gument,  he  hath  but  one  Voice  *,  fo  that  it  the  Opinion 
of  the  Court  fhould  be  equally  divided,  the  Matter  muft 
reft  till  one  of  die  Judges  fhall  fee  juft  Reafon  to  alter 
his  Opinion.  Pie  is  to  attend  the  Lords  in  Parliament, 
though  he  has  no  Vote,  unlefs  he  be  a  Peer  himfelf, 
but  is  to  give  his  Opinion  and  Advice  to  the  Houfe  by 
Virtue  of  a  Writ  of  Afliftance  *,  and  is  frequently,  there¬ 
fore,  confultcd  by  them,  both  in  making  and  repealing 
Laws,  and  in  altering  or  explaining  them.  He  makes  a 
Return  of  all  Writs  of  Error  in  Parliament,  diredted 
to  this  Court,  and  with  his  own  Hand  delivers  the  Writ 
of  Error,  and  a  Trar.fcript  of  the  Proceedings  in  the 
Caufe  into  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 

The  three  puifne  or  inferior  Judges  of  this  Court, 
go  the  Circuits,  and  are  in  Commiflion  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  at  the  Old-Bailey.  Their  Salary  is  375  /.  per 
Term,  to  which  they,  as  well  as  the  Chief  Jultice,  are 
entitled,  though  they  happen  not  to  fit  one  Day  in  Court 
in  the  Term,  unlefs  they  give  their  Allen  t  fo  nightly,  as 
on  a  feire  facias ,  to  be  charged  with  Negligence  :  Thefc 
alfo  hold  by  quamdiu  fe  bene  gejjerint. 

There  arc  fevera!  Officers  belonging  to  this  Court,  as 
two  chief  Clerks  or  Prothonotaries,  who  arc  fuppofed  to 
enter  all  the  Pleadings  and  Judgments  between  Party 
ami  Party  •,  although  this  is  done  by  an  Entring-Clcrk 
under  them  *,  and  all  Writs  of  Latitat ,  Non  Omittas, 
Bills  of  Middlefex,  Habeas  Corpus ,  &x\  are  lliblcribed 
with  the  Names  of  thefc  chief  Clerks. 

T  he  Secondary  adts  as  Mailer  of  the  Office  on  the 
Pleas  Side,  and  is  the  chief  Clerk’s  Deputy  •,  his  Bufi- 
nefs  is  lo  examine  any  Peribn,  who  is  to  be  lworn  an 
entring  Cleric,  or  Attorney  at  large,  whether  he  be  duly 
qualified,  and  to  prefent  him  to  the  Chief  Jultice. 
He  alfo  figns  all  Judgments,  and  gives  Colts  upon 
them  •,  and  the  Court  upon  any  Motion,  in  Relation 
to  the  irregular  Pradlice  of  any  Clerk  or  Attorney,  ge¬ 
nerally  refers  the  Examination  thereof  to  him.  He  alio 
takes  all  Affidavits  in  Court  ( unlefs  on  the  Crown- 
lide)  and  the  Acknowledgment  of  all  Deeds  in  Court. 

The  chid  Clerk,  or  Prothonotary,  has  alfo  a  De¬ 
puty,  who  keeps  the  Stamp  for  ligning  all  Writs  and 
ProcelVes  of  this  Court  ;  and  with  him  are  kept  the  Re¬ 
membrances  ol  all  Records,  whereby  any  Record  may  be 
ealily  found,  if  the  Term  wherein  it  was  enter’d  be  known, 
[Ac.  Like  wife  all  common  Writs  return'd,  Pollens  ami 
Writs  of  Error,  and  common  or  fpecial  Bails,  after  they 
are  accepted,  are  lilcd  in  his  Office. 

T  he  Office  of  the  Cujlos  Brevinm ,  is  to  file  all  ori¬ 
ginal  and  oiiier  Writs,  whereon  you  proceed  to  Out¬ 
lawry  :  lie  examines  and  leafs  all  Records  of  nift  prius , 
for  Trials  nr  the  Afli/.es  in  lever, il  Counties,  and  hath  fe- 
vrral  Clerks  under  him  for  making  up  Records  through¬ 
out  E ug/aud  i  but  many  Times  the  PJaintiif’s  Attorney, 
itfe.  ;t!ilj)jtches  this  IJuiincJs,  paying  a  Fee  of  6  s.6d. 


for  every  Prefs  of  fixty-fix  Lines.  This  Officer  aln,  ct  ■ 

all  Warrants  of  Attorney,  is  Clerk  of  the  Effoim  !le, 
of  theTreafury.  *  ana 

The  two  Clerks  of  the  Papers  receive  all  fpeciahpu 
Demurs,  and  other  Pleadings,  and  make  up  the  paD  ’ 
Books  thereof ;  which  the  Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff  a 
commonly  fpeaks  for,  and  afterwards  gives  a  Rule  on  th * 
Side  of  the  Book  for  the  Defendant’s  Attorney  to  bf  n 
them  again,  to  be  entered  within  four  Days,  or  hi 
ment  to  go  by  Default  :  They  read  in  Court  Affidavit 
Records,  and  Proceedings.  ’ 

The  Clerk  of  the  Declarations,  is  an  Officer  of  th 
Court,  who  files  all  Declarations  after  they  are  cnor0C 
fed  in  Parchment,  and  continues  them  on  the  Back  fro  * 
the  Term  you  declare,  till  Elbe  is  joined,  [Ac.  m 

The  Signer  and  Sealer  of  Bills,  keeps  a  Book  of£n 
try  of  the  Names  of  the  Plaintiffs  and  Defendants  in 
all  Bills  of  Middlefex ,  &c.  and  the  Defendants  therei 
enter  their  Appearance  with  him,  in  whofe  Office  Search 
may  be  made  for  any  Writ  or  Appearance. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Rules  takes  Notes  of  all  Rules  and 
Orders  made  in  Court  on  the  Plea- fide,  and  afterwards 
draws  them  up,  and  enters  them  in  a  Book  at  large  for 
which  he  has  8  d.  Fee,  and  for  the  Copy  of  each  Ru]e 
4  d.  if  in  Term,  and  double  out  of  Term  ;  and  he  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  Papers,  files  all  Affidavits  ufed  in 
Court,  and  makes  Copies  of  them  at  4 d.  per  Sheet-  al¬ 
io  with  him  are  given  all  Rules  of  Courfe,  as  on  a 'cepi 
Corpus ,  Habeas  Corpus ,  for  Procedendo’s,  Poffrea's 
Writs  of  Inquiry,  [Ac.  * 

The  Clerk  of  the  Bails  and  Poftea’s,  files  the  Bail- 
Pieces,  and  marks  the  Poftea’s,  &c.  and  he,  or  his  De¬ 
puty  attends  in  the  King’s  Bench  Office  for  that  Par* 
pofe.  With  this  Officer  you  file  all  Affidavits  of  Service 
of  Procefs  for  common  Bail,  when  the  Defendant  does 
not  appear. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Errors  allows  all  Writs  of  Error,  and 
makes  Superfedeas’s,  whereupon  and  into  what  County 
you  pleafe.  He  likewife  makes  Tranfcripts  of  Re¬ 
cords,  to  be  carried  into  the  Exchequer-Chamber  or  the 
Houfe  of  Lords. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Docquets  enters  the  Judgments, 
Ifliies,  and  Proceedings,  and  keeps  Docquets  of  them, 
fo  that  with  him  you  may  find  if  any  Judgment  be  en¬ 
ter’d,  [Ac.  and  he  keeps  a  Book  for  entering  Com¬ 
mitments  and  Surrenders,  and  another  for  general  ifiifes. 

The  Filazers  in  this  Court,  which  ought  to  be  one 
for  each  County,  make  the  Mefne  Procefs  after  the  Ori¬ 
ginal,  in  filing  to  the  Outlawry,  and  have  the  Bene¬ 
fit  of  all  Copies  thereof,  and  Entries  made  thereupon. 
There  has  of  late  been  but  one  Peribn  chiefly  con¬ 
cern’d  in  this  Office,  who  is  Filazcr  and  Exigtnter  for 
London  and  Middlefex  \  and  when  you  fuc  by  Original, 
Affidavit  of  your  Debt  is  to  be  filed  with  him,  and 
here  you  enter  the  Appearance,  give  Bail,  [Ac. 

The  Marfhal  of  the  King's  Bench ,  has  the  Cuftody  of 
all  Prifoncrs,  who  are  fued  in  Banco  Regis,  and  by  him- 
lei f  or  Deputy,  ought  always  to  attend  in  Court  to  re¬ 
ceive  luch  Prifoncrs  as  arc  committed.  And  every  Per¬ 
ibn  fued  here,  is  fuppofed  by  the  Declaration  to  be  in 
his  Cuftody  ;  lor  till  the  Slat.  4.  and  5.  IV.  and  A/,  if 
one  were  arretted  in  the  Country,  and  remain’d  in  Prifon 
there  for  Want  of  Bail,  he  was  firft  to  be  removal  by 
Habeas  Corpus  to  the  Cuftody  of  the  Marfhal,  before 

the  Plaintiff' could  declare  againlt  him. 

The  Gryer  of  the  Court,  makes  Proclamations  ot 
fummoning  and  adjourning  the  Court,  calls  Nonius 

and  fwenrs  Jurymen,  Witncflcs,  [Ac . 

For  managing,  conducting,  and  pleading  Caines  'n 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench ,  are  appointed  Solicitors, 

Attorneys,  and  CounfcJlors  at  Law.  . 

An  Attorney  is  a  Peribn  appointed  by  another  to  <0 
fomething  in  his  Stead,  particularly  to  lollicit  and  carry 

on  a  Law-Suit.  ^  , 

Attorneys  in  common  Law,  are  much  tlic  fimie  "»• 
Procurators,  Prodtors,  or  Syndicks  in  the  civil  ^ 

Attorneys  are  properly  thole  who  lue  out  ^ 
Procefles,  or  commence,  carry  on,  anti  defend  A- !<>■ 
or  other  Proceedings,  in  the  Name  ol  other  E'r  ll'’ 
in  any  of  the  Courts  of  common  Law.  '1  hey  an  <•  '•  •' 
miilhcd  from  Sollicitors,  who  do  the  hkelsuuu1- 
Courts  of  Equity  ;  as  the  Chancery,  Jiquity-Cuuitn  ^ 


I 


law. 


,  ^  r (umber- Court  of  the  Dutchy,  SAc. 

Exchequ€‘,  j  admitted  to  a £t,  either  as  the  one  or 

NDf  areiuf  having  ferved  a  CJerkfhip  of  five 
the  Other,  ^  Oath  provided  in  that  Cafe,  and 

YcarS>  1  iuf  fudges  of  the  faid  Courts  of  Law  to 
being  cnr°  Capacity  of  the  Attorneys,  and  thofe 

S  Court  of  Equity  the  Capacity  of  the  Sollickers. 

2  ?;Lv  thofe  of  Authority  in  Court,  had  it  in  their 

;  whether  or  no  to  fuffer  Men  to  appear,  or  fue 

F^nrher  than  themfelves  ;  as  appears  from  Fit*,  de 
^ 4no  jn  t|ie  Writ  Dedimus  poteftatem  de  Atturnato 

naL  where  it  appears  that  Men  v/ho  were  driven  to 

SS  S  Writs,  or  Letters  Patent  were  obli- 

fa  bv  Parliament,  that  it  ihall  be  lawful  to  appoint 
dea., without  fuch Circuition  •,  as  appears  by  feve- 

Statutes!  20 H.  Ill-  c.  ro .-6  Ed.  I.  8.  &c. 

T‘  ^ere  js  a  great  Diverfity  ofWrits  in  the  Table  of  the 

Regifo  wherein  the  King  commands  the  Judges  to  ad- 
•  "of  Attorneys  %  whereby  there  arofe  fo  many  unfkilful 
Attorneys,  and  fo  many  Mifchiefs  thereby,  that  for  re- 
framing  them  it  was  enadted,  4  Hen.  IV .  c .  18.  that 
the  Judges  fhouJd  examine  them,  and  difplace  the  Igno¬ 
rant-,  and  again  33  Hen.  VI.  c.  7.  that  there  ihould  be 
a  certain  Number  of  Attorneys  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk . 
Attorney  is  either  General  or  Special . 

Attorney  General  is  he  who  is  appointed  to  manage  the 
Affairs  or  Suit  of  a  Community  ;  or  rather,  who  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  conduct  all  the  Suits  in  general,  whether  of 
a  Community,  or  a  particular  Perfon. 

Such  is  the  Attorney  General  of  the  King,  who  is  the 
fame  as  Procurator  C<efaris  in  the  Roman  Empire.  To 
him  come  Warrants  for  making  out  Patents,  Pardons, 
tfe.  He  is  at  the  Head  of  managing  all  Law-Affairs  of 
the  Crown,  either  in  criminal  Profecutions,  or  otherwife ; 
efpeciaJly  in  Matters  ofTreafon,  Sedition,  SAc.  In  all 
Courts  he  pleads  within  the  Bar ;  but  when  a  Privy- 
Counfellor,  he  cannot  plead  in  any  Court,  but  on  the 
King’s  Affairs,  without  obtaining  a  Privy  Seal  for  fo 
doing. 

Attorney  Special ,  is  he  who  is  employ’d  in  one  or  more 
Caufcs  particularly  fpecified. 

If  any  Perfon  who  has  been  convidled  of  Forgery,  or 
wilful  and  corrupt  Perjury,  or  common  Barretry,  iliall 
pradife  as  an  Attorney ,  Solicitor,  or  Agent, .  in  any 
Suit  or  A&ion  brought  in  any  Court  of  Law,  upon 
Complaint  before  the  Judge,  where  fuch  Suit  /hall  be 
depending,  if  it  appears  to  the  faid  Judge  on  Examina¬ 
tion  in  open  Court,  that  fuch  Perfon  has  offended  con¬ 
trary  to  this  Ad,  the  Judge  may  caufe  the  Offender  to 
be  tranfported  to  the  Plantations  for  feven  Years,  by 

Ways,  and  under  fuch  Penalties  as  Felons.  St  at.  12. 
Geo.  1,  c.  29. 

No  Attorney,  or  Sollicitor,  fhall  maintain  any  Adi  on 
for  fees,  at  Law  or  in  Equity,  till  one  Month  or  more 
alter  he  Ihall  have  delivered  to  the  Party  charged  there¬ 
with,  or  left  for  him  at  his  Dwelling  Houfc,  (Ac,  a  Bill 
of  fuch  Fees,  in  a  common  legible  Hand,  and  in  the 
Language  (except  Law  Terms  and  Names  of 
^  rirs)  and  in  Words  at  length,  the  Times  and  Sums 
excepted,  fubferibed  with  the  proper  Hands  of  fuch 
Attorney  or  Sollicitor  j  and  on  Application  of  the  Party 
chajgcabJc  by  fuch  Bill  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  to  a 
Judge  of  any  of  the  Courts,  in  which  the  Bufinefs,  or  the 
greateft  Part,  iliall  have  been  tranfadlcd,  and  Submiftion 
10  pay  the  Sum,  that  on  Taxation  iliall  appear  to  be 
Qn-*  l'lc  Judges,  (Ac.  are  to  refer  the  Bill  to  the  proper 
ccr  to  be  taxed,  without  any  Money  being  brought 

f j°  (ailt  ^0I'  itj  and  though  no  Action  be  commenced, 

*  ,  ,  ‘  ^  lhc  Attorney  having  due  Notice,  fhall  not 
!>  ji  \tic  taxation,  the  Officer  may  proceed  to  tax  the 
be  PV{  (Pcnc^n6  which  Reference  no  A&ion  iliall 
flvU^Oand  on  Settlement  of  the  Bill,  the  Party 
on  Jr  i \ PaV  the  whole  Sum  found  juflly  due  there-1 

bJliiJr  1  ^ia  a  Ml  Difchargc;  and  in  Default,  fhall 
Ink) t0  an  -Attachment,  or  iiicii  other  Proccfs,  us  he 

liable  imrn  5 


unto,  (Ac. 


morFrh!!  1Ci  n,Ill]  aPPcar  that  the  Attorney  has  been  paid 
-Co  he  ihall  forthwith  refund  the  Over- 

ttfoJlivA  n  ^C'W1^e  l‘ablc  to  an  Attachment :  And  the 
i  l‘ve  Courts  are  to  award  the  Coils  of  Taxation, 

VOL.  II. 


to  be  paid  according  to  the  Event  thereof,  viz.  if  the 
Bill  taxed  be  Jefs  by  a  fixth  Part  than  the  Bill  delivered, 
the  Attorney  is  to  pay  the  Cofts  of  the  Taxation  ;  but 
if  it  fhall  not  be  lefs,  the  Court,  (Ac.  fhall  charge  the 
Attorney  or  Client,  in  regard  to  the  Reafonablenefs  or 
Unreafonablenefs  of  fuch  Bills. 

Note,  That  Attorneys  are  fometimes  guilty  of  Barratry 
and  Champ  arty.  A  Barrator  in  Law  is  a  common 
Mover,  or  Maintainer  of  Suits,  Quarrels,  or  Parties, 
either  in  Court  or  elfewhere. — Barrators  are  punifhed 
by  Fine  and  Imprifonment,  bound  to  their  good  Be¬ 
haviour,  (Ac.  and  being  of  the  Profefiion  of  the  Law, 
fhall  be  difabled  to  pra&ife,  34  Edw.  III. — An  At¬ 
torney  is  in  Danger  of  being  convicted  of  Barratry , 
for  maintaining  another  in  a  groundlefs  Adtion,  to 
the  commencing  whereof  he  was  no  way  privy,  (Ac. 
and  a  common  Sollicitor  who  follicites  Suits,  is  a  com¬ 
mon  Barrator ,  and  may  be  indidled.  By  Statute  no 
Perfon  Ihall  take  upon  him  any  Bufinefs  in  Suit,  to 
have  Part  of  the  Land  or  Thing  fued  for,  which  is 
called  Champarty *,  nor  fhall  any  one  upon  any  Cove¬ 
nant  give  up  his  Right  to  another  in  fuch  Cale,  on 
pain  that  the  Taken  fhall  forfeit  to  the  King  fo 
much  of  his  Lands  and  Goods  as  amounts  to  the  Va¬ 
lue  of  the  Part  of  the  purchafed,  (Ac.  for  fuch  Main¬ 
tenance,  Stat.  28.  Edw.  I.  c .  ir.  —  And  Attorneys 
convi&ed  of  Champarty ,  fhall  fuffer  three  Years  Im¬ 
prifonment,  and  be  fined  at  the  King’s  PJeafure,  by 
33  Edw.  I.  If  any  Attorney  undertakes  or  follows  a 
Caufe  to  be  paid  in  grofs,  when  the  Thing  in  Suit  is 
recovered,  if  he  prevail  therein,  this  has  been  held 
Champarty.  —  Perfons  as  move  Pleas  and  Suits  as  their 
own  are  Ch amparcers. 

Counfellor  at  Law,  in  French  called  Avocat ,  is  a  Perfon 
learned  in  the  Law,  retained  by  the  Client  to  plead  his 
Caufe  in  a  Court  of  Judicature.  This  is  a  very  noble 
Profefiion  fcldom  followed,  but  by  Perfons  of  Birth  and 
Merit.  In  France ,  all  the  chief  Magiftrates,  as  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Prefidents  a  mortier ,  &c.  muft  have 
been  received  Avocats  in  fome  of  the  Parliaments  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  even  pleaded  at  the  Bar,  before  they 
can  be  promoted  to  any  of  thofe  eminent  Polls. 

Counfellors  at  Law,  may  alledge  any  Thing  which  is 
informed  them  by  their  Clients,  if  pertinent  to  the  Mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  need  not  examine  whether  it  be  true  or  falfe  ; 
for  it  is  at  the  Peril  of  him  who  informs  them :  But  after 
the  Court  hath  delivered  their  Opinion  of  the  Matter 
depending  before  them,  the  Council  at  the  Bar  ought  not 
to  urge  any  Thing  further  in  that  Caufe.  In  France  a 
Judge  feldom  fuffers  a  Counfellor  to  plead  uncovered  j 
but  orders  him,  foon  after  he  has  begun  to  plead,  to 
put  on  his  Cap. 

The  Fee  of  a  Counfellor  is  honorarium  quid  dam,  not 
mercenarium ,  as  that  of  an  Attorney  or  SoJJici cor ;  and 
it  hath  been  therefore  queflioned,  whether  an  A&ion  of 
Debt  does  Jie  for  his  Fee,  unlcfs  it  be  upon  a  fpecial 
Retainer  j  though  in  my  Opinion,  and  according  to 
Rcafon  and  Juftice,  he  fliould  be  paid,  according  to  the 
Ability  of  the  Client  who  employs  him  ;  fince  on  his 
Learning  and  Eloquence,  depends  almofl  the  whole 
Succefs  of  the  Caufe, 

No  Counfellor  fhall  fet  iris  Hand  to  a  frivolous  Pica, 
(Ac.  And  as  Counfellors  have  a  fpecial  Privilege  to 
pra<5tifc  the  Law,  they  arc  punifhablc  for  Mifbchaviour 
by  Attachment. 

The  firll  Proccfs  in  the  Court  of  King's-Bcnch ,  and  in 
almofl  all  the  other  Courts  of  Judicature,  is  the  Arrcfi, 
which  is  a  Refrain t  of  a  Man’s  Perfon,  obliging  him  to 
be  obedient  to  the  Law,  by  Command  of  feme  Court 
or  Office  of  Juftice  ;  therefore  none  Ihall  be  arrefted  for 
Debt,  Trcfpafs,  (Ac.  in  any  civil  Adlion,  but  by  virtue 
of  a  Precept  or  Commandment,  out  of  die  Courts  of 
JVeftminftcr ,  or  other  Courts. 

By  Magna  Charta  no  Perfon  (hall  be  arretted  or  re¬ 
trained  of  his  Liberty,  but  cither  by  Order  of  a  Court 
of  Record,  by  lawful  Warrant,  or  the  King’s  Writ. — 
And  Writs  exprefs  Arrcfi,  by  the  Word  Capias ,  to  take 
hold  of  a  Man  \  for  an  Officer  mull  ndluaJJy  Jay  bold  of 
a  Perfon,  befidcs  faying.  He  arrefls  him,  or  it  will  be  no 
lawful  Arrefi. 

If  a  Bailiff  arrefls  a  wrong  Perfon,  as  one  Man  for 
4  K  anotlier. 


LAW. 


another,  where  there  are  feveral  of  the  Name,  &c.  it 
•will  be  falfe  Imprifonment ;  for  which  Damages  fhali 
be  recovered :  And  fo  it  is  if  he  arrefts  a  Man  without 
Warrant,  or  after  the  Return  of  the  Writ  be  paft. 

If  Bailiffs  demand  more  than  their  juft  Fees,  when 
offered  them,  and  detain  a  Perfon  thereupon,  it  is  falfe 
Imprifonment :  Alfo  when  they  take  Fees  not  warrant¬ 
ed  by  Law,  it  is  Extortion  ;  which  by  the  common 
Law  is  punifhed  by  Fine,  and  Imprifonment,  on  Indict¬ 
ment  and  by  Statute  they  fhali  render  treble  Value  and 
Damages.- — And  by  this  laft  Statute,  the  Bailiff’s  Fee 
for  an  Arreft  is  no  more  than  4  d.  the  Sheriff’s  20  d. 
and  the  Gaoler  is  to  take  for  a  Commitment  but  4  d. 
And  Bailiffs  can’t  legally  take  any  Thing  but  what  is  al¬ 
low’d  by  the  Statute,  23  Hen .  VI.  and  fubfequent  Adis. 

Attorneys,  malicioufly  caufing  any  Perfon  to  be 
< irrefted,  where  there  is  no  Caufe  of  Suit,  the  Profecutors 
fhali  fufter  fix  Months  Imprifonment,  and  before  dis¬ 
charged  pay  treble  Damages  :  8  Eliz.  c.  2.  —  No  At¬ 
torney  fhali  procure  blank  Warrants  from  Sheriffs  for 
Arreft  -,  and  a  Defendant  lawfully  delivered  from  an  Ar¬ 
reft,  fhali  not  be  arrefted  again  at  the  fame  Time,  at  the 
Suit  of  the  fame  Plaintiff :  Attorneys  offending  therein 
fhali  be  expunged  out  of  the  Roll,  and  otherwife  pu¬ 
nifhed.  Ord .  cur.  Mich.  15Car.ll. 

No  Bailiff,  or  other  Officer,  fhali  carry  any  Perfon 
under  Arreft  to  any  Tavern,  Ale-houfe,  &c.  or  private 
Houfe,  without  his  Confent,  fo  as  to  charge  him  with 
any  Wine,  Beer,  Ale,  or  other  Liquor,  but  what  he 
fhali  freely  call  for. 

By  the  Statute  12  Geo.  I.  c.  29.  for  Prevention  of 
vexatious  Arrefts ,  if  the  Debt  or  Caufe  of  Adlion  be  un¬ 
der  10/.  on  any  Writ  or  Procefs  iffuing  out  of  a  fupe- 
rior  Court,  or  do  not  amount  to  40  s.  on  Procefs  out  of 
an  inferior  Court,  the  Defendant  fhali  not  be  arrefted, 
but  be  ferved  perfonally  with  a  Copy  of  the  Procefs  5 
and  if  he  does  not  appear  at  the  Return  thereof,  or 
within  four  Days  after,  the  Plaintiff,  on  Affidavit  made 
of  fuch  Service,  which  is  to  be  filed  in  the  proper  Court 
gratis ,  may  enter  a  common  Appearance  for  the  De¬ 
fendant,  or  file  common  Bail,  and  proceed  as  if  the  De¬ 
fendant  had  entered  it. — And  where  the  Bailiff’s  Caufe 
of  ACfion  is  10/.  or  upwards,  or  40  s.  in  an  inferior 
Court,  Affidavit  is  to  be  made  and  filed  of  fuch  Caufe 
of  Adlion,  before  fomc  Judge  or  Commiffioner  of  the 
Court,  out  of  which  the  Writ  ifiiies,  or  before  the  Of¬ 
ficer  iffuing  it,  for  which  1  s.  only  bcfidcs  Stamps  fhali 
be  paid  ;  and  the  Sum  mentioned  in  the  Affidavit  fhali 
be  indorfed  on  the  Back  of  the  Procefs,  for  which  the 
Sheriff  or  Officer  fhali  take  Bail,  and  no  more  :  And  if 
fuch  Affidavit  and  Indorfement  be  made,  the  Plaintiff 
fhali  not  arreft  the  Defendant’s  Body,  but  is  to  proceed 
as  above. 

Warrants  to  make  Arrefts,  fhali  not  be  delivered  out 
by  Sheriffs,  &c.  till  they  adlually  have  the  Writ,  under 
the  Penalty  of  10/.  Slat.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21. — And  Sheriffs 
and  Undcr-Shcrilfs  being  ferved  with  a  Rule  perempto¬ 
rily  to  return  any  Writ  iffuing  out  of  this  Court,  or  to 
bring  in  the  Body  of  the  Defendant  within  fix  Days*  if 
the  fame  be  not  done  in  the  fa  id  Time,  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  will  ifiliean  Attachment  again  it  them,  with 
out  a  further  Rule. 

The  firft  Thing  a  Defendant  is  obliged  to  do,  when 
he  is  arrefted  on  any  Procefs,  out  of  the  Courts  attHe/l- 
?nin/ler,  is  to  enter  an  Appearance,  i.  e.  to  engage  him- 
fi-K  to  anfwcr  the  Adi  ion  entered  again  it  him  ;  which 
is  done,  if  in  the  King's  Bench ,  by  filing  either  of  com¬ 
mon  or  fpecial  Bail,  if  the  Action  be  by  Bill. — -If  it  be 
by  Original ,  the  Appearance  imift  be  with  the  Filazer 
of  die  County  where  the  Arreft  was. 


Note ,  That  Bail,  in  Law,  is  the  fetting  at  Liberty  one 
arrefted,  or  imprifoned  upon  an  Action,  either  Civil 
or  Criminal,  under  Sureties  taken  for  his  Appearance 
at  a  Day  and  Place  afiigned.  —  It  is  called  Bail,  be- 
caufe  hereby  the  Party  confined  is  Bailie ,  delivered 
into  the  1  lands  of  thole  who  bind  themfelvcs  for  his 
forthcoming. — Manwood  didinguilhes  between  Bail, 
•AM<\Mainprift\  thus:  That  he  who  is  mainprifed ,  is  laid  to 
be  at  large,  and  to  go  about  at  his  Liberty,  without 
Ward,  till  the  Time  of  Appearance;  whereas  he 
who  is  let  10  Bail  to  two  or  more  Men,  is  always  ac- 


counted  by  Law,  to  be  in  their  Ward  and  r.-n-  . 

•*'*****%$ 
Common  Bail ,  is  that  given  in  Aftions  of  fma «  p 

judice,  or  (light  Proof ;  in  which  Cafes  any  nom^i 
Sureties  are  taken,  as  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roc  •  n 
being  no  other  than  a  Form  of  Appearance  '  *  *'S 
Special  Bail,  is  given  in  Cafes  of  greater  Moment 
where  it  is  required  that  the  Sureties  be  Subfidv  iu 
at  the  leaft,  and  according  to  the  Value  of  the  M  C‘l 
in  Queftion. —  It  was  enafted  fome  Years  aC™' 
Companion  to  the  Poor  (as  pretended)  that  n°„  L  m 
funs  fhould  be  held  to  fpecial  Bail,  in  anv  An"' 
brought  for  lei’s  than  io/._This  is  obfeZ) 
Writs  1  fTued  out  of  the  Courts  of  Weftminfter-R i° 
But  the  Marfhalfea  Court  continues  to  arreflAn,)  l  u 

to  bail  for  Atftions  exceeding  40 s. _ What'bett<‘- 

the  Poor  of  this  Metropolis  for  this  Provifiojv  «.)/•? 
has  indeed  taken  them  out  of  bad  Hands,  but  K 
them  to  be  grafped  to  Death  by  v/orfc ! -Ijf  u 
be  any  Exception  in  the  Adi  in  Favour  uf  t|? 
Court,  it  was  doubdefs  more  owing  to  the  Degree Wf 
Favour  in  which  the  fuperior  Officers  of  fuch  Cowr 
ftood  with  certain  great  Perfcns  in  Parliament  than 
to  any  real  Reafon  there  could  be  for  it.  Sea  fond!, 
Obfervat.  on  the  Declenf  of  Trade,  p.  76.  J 

Appearance,  in  the  Common  Pleas,  muft  be  entered 
with  the  Filazer  there ;  but  if  it  be  by  Bill  wirh  r) . 

fx  1  J  xy  ''Hll  [Ik 

rrothonotary. 

In  Adlions  of  Battery,  Trefpafs,  Slander,  &e.  though 
the  Plaintiff  is  like  to  recover  large  Damages,  Fpecfel 
Bail  is  not  to  be  had,  unlefs  in  fpecial  Cafes  by  Order 
of  the  Court :  Nor  is  it  required  in  Adlions  of  Covenant 
except  it  be  to  pay  Money,  becaufe  the  Damages  are 
uncertain  till  Declaration,  &c.  or  inAdtion  of  Account, 
till  Judgment  quod  computet  \  nor  on  Bonds  with  colla¬ 
teral  Conditions ;  or  againft  Heirs,  Executors,  or  Ad- 
miniftrators,  if  they  have  not  wafted  the  Teffitor’s 
Goods. 

Where  a  Caufe  is  removed  by  Habeas  Corpus,  if  the 
Bail  below  offer  thcmfelves  to  be  Bail  above,  they  fhali 
be  taken,  not  being  excepted  againft  below-,  unlefs  the 
Caufe  comes  out  of  London. 

When  a  Caufe  is  removed  out  of  an  inferior  Court, 
the  Plaintiff  or  his  Attorney  are  to  enter  a  Overt  with 
the  Juft  ices  for  good  Bail ;  and  the  Attorney  for  the 
Defendant  muft  give  Notice  to  the  Plaintiff  of  die  Time 


when  the  Bail  fhali  be  put  in,  and  of  the  Names  of  the 
faid  Bail,  and  where  they  live,  (Ac.  that  the  Plaintiff's 
Attorney  may  except  againft  the  Bail  if  he  thinks  hr. 

Special  Bail,  taken  before  a  Judge,  or  byCommif- 
fioners  in  the  Country,  when  accepted,  is  to  be  filed: 
And  Bail  is  not  properly  fuch  until  it  is  filed,  when  it 
is  of  Record  ;  but  it  (hall  be  accounted  good  ’til!  que¬ 
ftion  cd,  and  difallowed. — Common  Bail-pieces  arc  filed 
in  the  Office  with  the  Clerk  of  the  common  Bails. 

There  are  clivers  Sorts  of  Bail  pieces :  1.  A  common 
Bail-piece ,  where  the  Defendant  is  ferved  with  a  Copy 
of  the  Procefs ;  this  is  ufed  merely  to  bring  the  De¬ 
fendant  into  Court.  2.  A  fpecial  Bail-piece,  on  a  Op 
Corpus ,  or  Arreft  returned,  when  the  Defendant  is  actu¬ 
ally  arrefted,  and  the  Sheriff  has  taken  a  Bail-Bond. 
3.  A  Bail-piece  on  a  Habeas  Corpus,  when  the  De¬ 
fendant  lives  ar  a  Diftance,  and  the  Caufe  is  removal  out 
of  an  inferior  Court:  This  Bail  is  put  in  on  the  Re¬ 
turn  of  the  Writ,  and  not  before.  4.  Bail-pieces  taken 
before  Co  mini  (Boners. 

Thefc  Bail-pieces  arc  written  on  a  fmall  fquarc  PiccJ 
of  Parchmcht,  but  cut  Hoping  at  the  Bottom,  in  ^  c‘ 
crctary-Hand  :  And  if  it  be  common  Bail,  it  mult  have 
a  double  Six-penny  Sramp  ;  and  if  fpecial,  it  h  :o 

(lamp’d  with  double  Twelve-penny  Stamps. 

A  Perfon  in  Execution  is  not  bailable,  unlefs  there 

an  Audita  Querela  brought. 

Note 
him 

Judgment,  or  a  Recognizance  of  another;  and  erw 
ing,  or  having  obtained  Execution  of  the  «»»  , 

the  Mayor  and  BaililTs,  before  whfcrn  it  was  cna 

at  the  Complaint  of  die  Party  who  cntcreJ  1 1  ^ 


•NO'1" 

1 e ,  That  Audita  Querela,  is  a  Writ  which  lies 

urn,  who  having  taken  a  Statute  Merchant,  0 

Recognizance  in  the  Nature  of  a  Statute-Staple, 
. ....  13 !innt her ;  and  cr. 


L  A  W. 


„  q„nSciliofl  of  f°l"e  ,iuft  c“ir'.  KhY  Elution 

Sd  not  be  granted  •,  as  a  Releafe  or  other  Ex- 
m  !■  _-This  Writ  is  granted  by  the  Lord  Chancel- 

^'uuon  View  of  die  Exception  juggefted,  to  the 
7’,  ‘  0f  either  Bench,  willing  them  to  grant  Sum- 
Ju"=  on  r he  Sheriff  of  the  County  where  the  Creditor 

mons  tu 


IS, 


for  his  Appearance  at  a  certain  Day  before  them. 

NreXt  to  the  Defendant  putting  in  Bail  to  the  Action, 
r  !c  the  Declaration  of  the  Plaintiff-,  which  is  the 
A-iof  /heaving  in  Writing  the  Grief  and  Complaint  of 

1  TVnrincI an ror  Plaintiff  againfi  the  Defendant,  where 

IrWu ppok'd  t0  ^ave  rece*vec*  f°me  Wrong,  which  is 

m  be  afterwards  made  out  and  proved. 

The  Plaintiff^  Declaration  ought  to  be  plain  and  cer- 
‘  as  it  compels  the  Defendant  to  make  Anfwer  to  it, 
other  wife  the  Jury  would  be  at  a  Lofs  in  giving  their 
Vtrdift,  and  the  JudSes  uncertain  J°  their  Judgment, 
fc?-  for  they  all  depend  on  the  Certainty  and  Sufficiency 
o/r he  Declaration,  It  mull  fet  forth  the  Plaintiffs  and 
Defendants  Karnes  the  Caufe  or  Matter  of  the  Com- 
okint  in  what  Manner  the  Aft  ion  did  arife,  the  Time 
ind  Place  the  Injury  was  done,  and  the  Damage  thereby 

^  Declaration  is  an  Expofition  of  the  Writ,  with 
the  Addition  of  Time,  Circumltances,  &c.  and  mull  be 
true  and  clear,  for  the  Court  is  not  to  take  Things  in  it 
by  Implication ;  but  it  is  not  necelfary  to  fet  forth  Mat¬ 
ters  of  Fad  therein,  as  in  a  Bill  in  Chancery,  &c.  becaufe 
they  are  to  be  tried  by  Jury.  .  #  , 

Jnan  Adion  of  Debt  upon  a  Bond,  the  Plaintiff  mull 
alledge  a  Place  where  the  Bond  was  made,  or  his  Decla¬ 
ration  will  be  ill;  for  the  Jury  fliould  come  from  the 
Place.  IfA&ion  of  the  Cafe  be  brought  on  an  Afiump- 
fn,  the  Plaintiff  is  to  declare  upon  the  whole  Promife 
made,  and  not  on  Part  of  it,  or  upon  the  Trial  he  will 
be  nonfuiteci — In  Covenant  there  needs  no  more  of  the 
Deed  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Declaration ,  than  only  fo 
hr  as  in  the  Covenant  where  the  Breach  is  to  be  afiigned. 
And  in  Slander,  no  more  Inducement  is  required  than  is 
necelfary.  But  for  Wards ,  the  Declaration  muft  lay 
them  exprefly  and  pofitively,  not  to  the  Effeli  following 7 
kc.  and  it  is  fafeft  that  they  be  laid  falfo  &  malitiofe ,  &c. 
though  when  malitiofe  has  been  omitted  it  has  been  held 
",ood,  if  the  Words  themfelves  were  malicious  and  flan- 
crptis.  —  In  Aftions  upon  general  Statutes  that  the 
Defendant  has  committed  fuch  an  sltt,  againfi  the  Form  of 
tk  Statute  in  fttcb  Cafe  made  and  provided ,  is  enough 
without  reciting  the  whole  Adt ;  but  particular  Statutes 

muft  be  treated  at  large  ;  and  an  attefted  Copy  produced 
at  the  Trial. 

It  is  good  to  lay  fufficient  Damages  in  all  Declarations . 
hDebt  it  has  been  ufua!  to  double  the  Debt  or  Damages. 
In  Cafe,  to  lay  double  the  Amount  of  the  Injury  re¬ 
ceived.  For  Slander ,  to  double  if  not  more,  the  Da- 
mjge  arifing  from  the  Words,  as  they  affedt  a  Man’s 
Lie  or  Reputation,  &c.  For  Battery ,  very  large  Da¬ 
mages  arc  commonly  laid,  though  not  always  recovered. 
And  for  Trefpafs,  in  Proportion  to  the  Trcfpafs  com¬ 
mitted.  In  Wafte,  &rCj  wjierc  trekle  Damages  are  in- 
curred  by  Statutes,  the  Damages  are  to  be  laid  fmgly, 
whKh  Court  are  to  treble. 

*  ”8cncraJ  you  muft:  lay  the  Damages  according  to 
.I  0,* .  °[  ^lc  Thing  demanded  in  the  Adlion,  and 
civ1  fln01,  ncl*s  °/  £^e  Offence.  Damages  Dial l  not  be 
!?  .tn  ,  that  which  is  not  contained  in  the  Declaration  ; 
ony  tor  what  is  materially  alletlged  :  But  greater 

hrvr^  ,  8*vcn  t^ian  £he  Damages  laid,  unlds  the 
k/  'r*  lln^c,  .4°  s,  in  Actions  of  Trefpafs  on  the  Cafe, 

11  an  upon  the  Cafe,  the  Jury  may  find 

tl)0„„af:rgCS  1 lim  £^c  Plaintiff  lays  in  his  Declaration, 
F.rrjr -1  ^  cannQt  bring  in  more;  if  they  do,  it  will  be 
mcmiru/i  -  C  may  he  cncreafcd  beyond  the  Sum 

Phiinuy11  ln  1 1C  ®cclaratiQH  for  Damages  ;  and  the 
7tte  l^rc  of  the  Damages. 

of  the  finv*Uv-tWi°  ^0Uncs  *n  the  Declaration  for  Things 
knir  ;r  ,.uu »  ancj  they  are  not  averred  to  be  cl  if- 


ami  thc/lVf  ntjC  G00ch  Where  a  Declaration  is  bad 
it  far),  ; ,  V  rnt,ani  Tm.urs  thereto,  the  Plaintiff  may  fet 
inllir  -uvi  fiCC0,u  Adhun  >  hut  if  the  Defendant  pleads 

till  nrocued-  n‘)Crca^c.^^vantage  of  it,  and  the  Phtiu- 

0  uc>  ff  £he  Right  is  found  for  the  De¬ 


fendant,  the  Plaintiff  is  eftopped  by  the  Verdict  from 
bringing  a  new  Action  ;  and  fo  it  is  if  he  had  demurred 
to  the  Plea  In  Bar. 

Note,  That  Eftoppel ,  from  the  French  Eftouper  oppilare ; 
to  Hop,  is  an  Impediment  or  Bar  of  Action,  growing 
from  a  Man’s  own  Adt  or  Deed,  againft  which  a 
Man  is  forbidden  by  Law  to  fpeak,  thoUgh  it  be  td 
fay  the  Truth.  Goddard  defines  an  Eftoppel  to  be  any 
Bar  or  Hindrance  to  one  to  plead  the  Truth  and  ex¬ 
tends  it  not  only  to  the  Impediment  given  by  his  own 
Adt,  but  by  another’s  alio.  There  are  three  Kinds 
of  Eftoppels,  viz.  by  Matter  of  Record,  by  Matter  in 
Writing. ,  and  by  Matter  in  pais . 

4 

If  a  Declaration  be  defective  in  Matter  of  Form  only, 
and  the  Defendant  takes  no  Exception  againfi:  it,  but 
pleads  to  Iflue  thereon,  and  there  a  Verdidt  is  had  for 
the  Plaintiff,  the  Defendant  cannot  afterwards  take  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  Defedt,  which  is  help’d  by  the  Verdidt. 
— Though  if  the  Declaration  is  inftifficient  in  Matter  of 
Subftance,  the  Verdidt  will  not  help  it. 

A  defective  Declaration ,  is  fometimes  aided  by  the 
Statutes  of  Jeofails ,  &c.  but  Uncertainty  in  a  Declara¬ 
tion  in  Matter  of  Subftance,  is  not  helped  by  Statutes, 
after  Verdidt as  in  Cafe  of  Trefpafs  for  caking  Fifh, 
where  their  Number  or  Nature  are  not  fet  forth. — By 
Statute  it  is  ordained,  that  a  Count  or  Declaration  lhall 
be  good,  if  it  hath  Matter  of  Subftance,  chough  the 
Terms  are  not  properly  apt  and  proper. 

Note ,  That  Jeofaile ,  or  Jtofayle ,  a  Compound  of  two 
French  Words,  J*ai  failli ,  I  have  failed  ;  is  ufed  in  a 
legal  Senfe.  When  the  Parties  to  any  Suit  have,  in. 
Pleading,  proceeded  lo  far  that  they  have  joined 
Iflue,  which  lhall  be  tried.  Or  is  tried  by  a  Jury  ;  aind 
this  Pleading,  or  Iflue,  is  badly  joined,  fo  that  it 
will  be  Error  if  they  proceed.  —  In  this  Cafe,  one  of 
the  Parties  might,  by  their  Council,  fhew  it  to  the 
Court,  as  well  after  Verdidt  given,  as  before  the  Jury 
was  charged  :  But  this  occafioning  great  Delays  in 
Suits ;  for  the  Redrels  thereof  feveral  Statutes  were 
made,  Viz.  32  Hen,  III.  c.  30.  by  which  it  was  enadted, 

‘  That  if  the  Jury  have  once  pa  fled  upon  the  Iflue, 
c  though  afterwards  there  be  found  a  Jeofaile  in  the 
‘  Pleading,  yet  lhall  Judgment  be  given  according  to 
‘  the  Verdidl  of  the  Jury.  ’  Other  Statutes  have  alfo 
been  made  relating  to  the  fame  Thing,  in  the  Time 
of  Queen  Eli'zdhcth  and  King  James  I.  and  yet  the 
Fault  not  mended. 

The  Plaintiff’s  Attorney  may  amend  his  Declaration 
in  Matter  of  Form,  after  a  general  Ifliie  pleaded,  be¬ 
fore  Entry  thereof ;  without  paying  Cofts,  or  giving 
any  Imparlance  but  if  he  amends  in  Subftance,  he 
muft  pay  Cofts  or  give  Imparlance ;  and  after  a  fpecial 
Plea  pleaded,  though  he  would  give  an  Imparlance ,  lie  is 
to  pay  Cofts. 

Note ,  That  Emparlance ,  or  Imparlance ,  is  a  Dcfirc,  or 
Petition  in  Court,  of  a  Day  to  confidcr,  or  aclvifc 
what  Anfwer  the  Defendant  lhall  make  to  the  Adliori 
of  the  Plaintiffs — The  Civilians  call  it  Pctitio  indue ia- 
r um.— Kit  chin  mentions  Imparlance  general ,  and  fpe¬ 
cial  :  The  firft  feems  to  be  only  that  nlade  In  ohe 
Word,  or  in  general  Terms :  Imparlance  fpecial %  is 
where  the  Party  requires  a  Day  to  deliberate.— -Briton, 
alfo,  ufes  Imparlance  for  the  Conference  of  a  Jury 
upon  a  Caufe  committed  to  them. 

Declarations  grounded  on  original  Writj,  if  they  are 
faulty  cannot  be  mended.  But  a  Declaration  grounded 
upon  a  Bill  (as  mo  ft  Declarations  in  this  Court  arc)  is 
amendable,  if  the  Bill  be  not  actually  filccR  which  is 
rarely  done  ;  Though  where  an y  Declaration  is  delivered 
to  the  Defendant’s  Attorney,  il  the  Plaintiff  does  after¬ 
wards  amend  his  Declaration ,  and  tender  another  Copy 
with  the  Amendments,  the  Defendant  is  not  obliged  to 
receive  it,  except  the  Mailer  of  the  Office,  a  Judge,  or 
the  Court  orders  him  to  do  it. 

A  Plaintiff  lias  two  Terms  to  exhibit  his  Declara¬ 
tion  again II  the  Defendant,  that  Term  being  reckoned 
one  wherein  the  Writ  was  returnable  ;  and  if  no  Declara¬ 
tion  comes  in  before  the  Riling  of  the  Court,  the  laft 
Day  of  the  fecund  ‘Term,  on  a  Rule  of  Court  given, 

tilt 
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the  Plaintiff  fhall  be  nonfuited,  and  the  Defendant  fign 
a  Non  Pros,  whereupon  he  fhall  have  Cofts. 

The  Defendant  anfwers  to  the  Plaintiff’s  Declaration, 

by  a  Plea. 

All  Pleadings  are  either  General  or  Special. 

A  General  Pica ,  is  commonly  made  on  a  little 
Piece  of  two-penny  (lamp’d  Paper,  without  Council  s 
Hand,  having  only  the  Defendant’s  Attorney’s  Name  to 
it.  — 'As  in  Debt  on  Contraft,  he  owes  nothing.  — In 
Debt  by  Bond,  *tis  not  his  Deed ,  or  he  paid  it  at  the  Day. 
In  Action  of  the  Cafe ,  upon  a  Promife,  he  has  not  pro - 
mifed .  —  In  Trefpafs ,  Not  guilty.  —  And  in  Covenant , 

Performance  of  Covenants ,  &c. 

A  Special  Plea  is  drawn  up  in  Form,  fetting  forth  the 
Matter  pleaded  at  large,  with  an  apt  Conclufion  to  the 
Declaration  or  Adlion ;  and  mufl  be  figned  by  Council, 
or  it  will  not  be  received.  The  Defendant’s  Attorney  is 
to  pay  the  Plaintiff’s  Attorney,  for  entering  the  Plea  •, 
and  a  foreign  Plea  is  to  be  engrafted  on  Parchment,  and 
fign’d  by  Council,  and  be  put  upon  the  Oath  of  the  De¬ 
fendant  that  it  is  true. 

Special  Pleas ,  in  Anfwer  to  the  Plaintiff’s  Declaration, 
are  divided  into  two  Kinds  ;  Pleas  in  Abatement ,  and  in 
Bar ;  and  every  Plea  muft  be  pleaded  either  in  Bar  to 
the  Action  brought,  or  in  Abatement  of  the  Writ  upon 
which  the  Adlion  is  framed  ;  or  it  is  but  a  Difcourfe, 
and  not  a  Plea. 

A  Plea  in  Abatement ,  is  temporary,  and  very  often 
merely  dilatory  ;  for  it  does  not  deflroy  the  Adtion,  but 
itops  the  Caufe  for  a  while,  till  the  Defedt  is  removed  ; 
as  when  there  is  foirie  Fault  in  the  Writ  or  Declaration, 
for  Mildemeanor  of  the  Defendant,  where  the  Plaintiff  is 
excommunicate,  &c. 

A  Plea  in  Bar ,  is  an  Objection  to  the  Plaintiff’s 
Adtion,  fhewing  Caufe  why  he  ought  not  to  have  the 
fame :  It  is  either  peremptory  and  perpetual ;  or  it  is 
temporary,  and  bears  only  for  a  Time.  If  the  Defen¬ 
dant  pleads  a  general  Releafe,  &c.  in  Bar ,  it  will  deflroy 
the  Plaintiff’s  Adtion  for  ever. 

In  good  Order  of  Pleadings  a  Perfon  mufl  plead, 
i.  To  the  Jurifdidtion  of  the  Court,  -z.  To  the  Perfon, 
firfl  of  the  Plaintiff,  then  of  the  Defendant.  3.  To  the 
Writ.  4.  To  the  Adtion  of  the  Writ.  5.  To  the 
Account  or  Declaration.  6.  To  the  Adtion  itfelf,  in  Bar 
thereof. —  A  Plea  to  the  Jurifdidtion,  is  called  a  foreign 
Plea ,  be  caufe  it  alledges,  that  the  Matter  ought  to  be 
tried  in  another  Court,  &c. — Pleas  to  the  Perfon  have 
been  formerly  fix,  Vi  lien  age.  Outlawry ,  Excommunica¬ 
tion,  the  Party  an  ylli on,  out  of  Protection,  and  prof  effed  in 
Religion,  but  the  Iaft  is  now  no  Plea.  The  Plea  to  the 
Writ,  &c.  is  for  Variance  between  the  Writ  and  Record, 
Death  of  Parties,  Mifnomcr,  Jointenancy,  and  may 
be  to  the  Writ  and  Bill,  or  Count  together.  —  Pleas  to 
the  Count  or  Declaration,  are  Variance  between  the  Writ 
and  the  Count,  Speciality  of  Record,  Uncertainty,  &c. 
and  all  thofc  are  properly  Pleas  in  Abatement.  Plea  to 
the  Adlion  of  the  Writ,  is  where  one  pleadeth  fuch  Mat¬ 
ter  which  fhews  that  the  Plaintiff  had  no  Caufe  to  have 
the  Writ  brought.  —  And  the  Plea  in  Bar  to  the  Adlion 
itfelf,  is  when  the  Defendant  pleadeth  a  Plea ,  which  is 
fufficicnt  to  overthrow  the  Adlion  of  the  Plaintiff. 

All  Pleas  are  to  be  fuccindl,  without  unneceffary  Re¬ 
petitions,  and  be  cliredl  and  pertinent  to  the  Cafe,  not  by 
Way  of  Argument  or  Rehear fal :  And  the  Plea  ol  every 
Man  fhall  be  taken  mod  flrongly  againfl  himfelf.  A 
Plea  mufl  directly  anfwer  the  Charge  in  the  Declaration  ; 
and  if  it  doth  not  anfwer  all  the  Matter  therein,  the 
Plaintiff  fhall  have  Judgment  as  for  Want  ol  a  Plea. 
livery  Plea  ought  to  be  Angle  and  certain,  and  not  be 
double,  or  contain  a  Multitude  of  diftindl  Matter  to  one 
and  the  fame  Thing,  whereto  ie veral  Anfwers  are  re¬ 
quired,  which  will  not  be  allowed  ;  nor  where  the  De¬ 
fendant  pleads  two  Matters,  each  being  a  fuflicient  Bar 
to  the  Adlion,  un lels  one  depends  upon  the  other,  &c, 
A  Pica  is  not  good,  where  there  is  double  Matter,  bc- 
caule  no  Certain  lfluc  can  be  taken  :  Though  a  Plea  is  not 
double  which  contains  divers  Matters,  if  it  would  not 
have  anfwcr’d  the  whole  Declaration  of  the  Plaintiff, 
without  alledging  all  thefe  Matters  in  it,  and  which  are 
ncceftiiry  in  the  Defendant's  Defence. 

A  Defendant  pleading  the  general  I flue,  ought  to 
plead  lb,  that  the  whole  Matter  in  Queltion  may  be  tried: 


0 

to  be 


And  where  Pleading  amounts  to  no  more  tW 
neral  Ifllie,  that  only  fhall  be  enter’d.  If  the  D  f 
is  not  obliged  to  plead  a  fpecial  Plea ,  he  mav 
general  Iffue  proper  to  the  Aftion,  and  give  ,1,.  r  the 
Matter  in  Evidence :  And  in  many  Cafes  LZ,  %K“> 
ings  are  allowed,  to  avoid  Tedioufnefs  and  • 

and  the  Particulars  fhall  come  on  the  other  Side  ^ 
neceflary  Circumftances  implied,  need  not  be  exnrefT ' \ 
in  the  Plea  ;  but  when  any  fpecial  or  fubftantial 
is  fet  forth,  it  mufl  be  fpecially  anfwered.  Ctcr 

Th®  Law  requires  in  every  Plea  two  Things  .* 
Matter  fuflicient,  and  that  it  may  be  expreffed  acco  Y^’ 
to  the  Forms  of  Law.  Bonds  and  Deeds  are  m 
pleaded  with  a  Profert  hie  in  curia.  See.  \)r 
in  pleading  a  Tender,  at  the  putting  in  of  the  Pi  ° 
the  Money  is  to  be  brought  into  Court,  or  the  H 
will  not  be  accepted  ;  but  the  Plaintiff  fhall  fign 

ment.  A  Man  cannot  plead  any  Thing  afterward3 
which  he  might  have  pleaded  at  firfl;  but  SurpbfJ 
fhall  never  make  the  Plea  vicious,  except  where  »£  : 
contrary  to  the  Matter  before.  *  3 

Averment  in  pleading,  ufually  fignifies  an  Offer  of  the 
Defendant  to  make  good,  or  juftify  an  Exception  plead- 
ed  in  Abatement,  or  Bar  of  the  Plaintiff’s  Aftion  J 
The  Word  alfo  fometimes  fignifies  the  Adi  as  well  ^ 
the  Offer  of  juflifying  the  Exception. 

Averment  is  two-fold,  General  and  Particular, 

General  Averment ,  is  the  Conclufion  of  every  p\ta  t0 
the  Writ,  of  in  Bar  of  Replications  or  other  Pleading 
(for  Counts,  or  Avowries  in  Nature  of  Counts,  need  not 
be  averred)  containing  Matter  affirmative,  and  outfit  to 
be  with  thefe  Words,  Hoc  paratus  eft  vertficare. 

Particular  Averment,  is  when  the  Life  of  a  Tenant 
for  Life,  or  Tenant  in  Tail,  is  averred ,  &c.  An  Aver- 
went  contains  as  well  the  Matter  as  the  Form  thereof. 

Demurrer,  is  a  Kind  of  Paufe  or  Stop,  put  to  the 
Proceeding  of  any  Adlion,  upon  fome  difficult  Point, 
which  mull  be  determined  by  the  Court,  before  any  fur¬ 
ther  Progrefs  can  be  had  therein. 

In  every  Adtion,  the  Controverfy  is  either  as  to  Fa£t 
or  to  Law ;  the  firfl  decided  by  the  Jury,  the  fecond 
by  the  Judge.  Now  if  any  Thing  turn  up  in  the  Caufe 
fo  rare  and  difficult,  that  the  Judge  cannot  pronounce 
upon  it,  a  Demurrer  or  Stop  is  made,  and  a  Time  taken, 
either  for  the  Court  to  confider  and  agree  of  it  among 
themfclves  ;  or  othervvife  for  the  Judges  to  meet  indie 
Exchequer  Chamber,  there,  after  hearing  Council  on 
both  Sides,  to  determine  what  is  Law. — This  Demurrer 
is  expreffed  in  the  Englifh  Records,  by  moratur  hi  ley. 

In  Common  Law,  the  Defendant  fometimes  demur- 
rcth  to  the  PJantiff  *s  Declaration  ;  and  fometimes  die 
Plaintiff  demurreth  to  the  Defendant’s  Plea,  by  averring 
that  it  is  not  a  fufficicnt  Plea  in  Law. 

In  Chancery ,  the  Defendant  demurreth  to  the  Plaintiff’s 
Bill,  averring  it  to  be  defedlive  in  fuch  and  fuch  a 
Point ;  and  demands  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  there¬ 
upon,  whether  he  fhall  be  compelled  to  make  any  fur¬ 
ther  Anfwer  thereunto. 

By  the  Statute  4  ds?  5  Ann.  c.  1 6.  upon  a  Demurrer 
joined  in  any  Court  of  Record,  the  Judges  fliall  give 
Judgment  as  the  Right  and  Matter  in  Law  fliall  appear, 
without  regarding  any  Impcrfcdtion  or  Deleft  in  any 
Writ,  Pleading,  or  Proccls ;  except  thofe  which  the 
Party  demurring  fliall  fet  down  as  Caufes  ol  his  Bt- 
murrer,  &c.  fo  as  fuflicient  Matter  appears,  whereupon 
the  Court  may  proceed  to  Judgment ;  and  no  Exception 
fliall  be  taken  for  Default  of  cncring  Pledges  upon  a 
Bill  or  Declaration,  or  not  alledging  the  bringing  lllt0 
Court  of  any  Deed  mentioned  in  the  Pleadings,  Dttcrs 
tellamcntary,  or  of  Adminiflration  ;  nor  for  Oniillion  0 
Force  and  Arms,  and  againjt  the  Peace ;  or  this  In  'j 
ready  to  aver,  or  as  by  Record,  &:c.  but  the  Court  1-' 

give  Judgment,  unlefs  they  are  f'ued  for  Caufe. 

A  Replication  is  an  Exception  or  Anfwer  made,  ) 
the  Plaintiff  to  the  Defendant’s  Plca\  it  is  to  contai 
Certainty,  and  not  vary  from  the  Declaration^  hut  mu 
purfuc  and  maintain  the  Caufe  of  the  Plaintiff  s  At  l0|  ’ 
other  wife  it  will  be  a  Departure  in  Pleading,  mid  go*  b 
to  another  Matter.  When  the  Replication  doth  not  c 
fefs  and  avoid,  nor  iravcrfe  the  Matter  of  the  Jwh  ^  ^ 
not  good,  and  the  Defendant  may  demur  to  it  :  At 
the  Bar  is  nought  and  the  Replication  like  wile,  the  ^ 
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„  k„  t..v£  judgment.  A  Replication  being 
dir  ft  all  ne'|  p  t  JS  ill  in  the  whole  ;  and  where  a 
entire,  and  i  '  dlI  fe[  forth  in  the  Replication , 

Ti*  if^is "Sufficient,  there  Judgment  ftall  be  had 
ana  tnai  »  (  r  e  jj]  Replication.  —  Sometimes  a 

lot  the  De  en  made  good  by  Replication  ;  and 

faulty  Vki  K  ucation  is  made  good  by  a  Rejoinder ; 

KTiS  sX«,  «*  tdprf. 

.  T,,1f  tre  Replication  is  particularly  that  which  the 

^  riff  replies  to  the  Defendant’s  Anfwer  m  Chan- 
“'ll ^  »  «l«r  or  The** 

/  L  wounded  upon  Matter  anfing  out  of  the  Defen- 
TF,\n(\vcr,  &c.  The  general  is  fo  called,  from 

‘the  general  Words  therein  ufed. 

T!  ^Defendant’s  Anfwer  to  the  Plaintiff’s  Replication , 

•  ,  L  R minder ;  and  it  ought  to  be  a  fufficient  An- 

’S  h  reto  and  follow  and  enforce  the  Matter  of  the 
jvver  tne  defendant  is  not  to  rejoin  upon  fuch 

are  not  contain’d  in  the  Replication  or  Plea  * 
^  rfffe  Defendant  departs  from  his  Plea  pleaded  in 
T-  \\v  Rejoinder  is  not  good,  becaufe  this  is  uncertain, 
fay  and  unfay,  which  the  Law  doth  not  allow. 
\Vhen  the  Defendant  in  his  Rejoinder  pleads  new  Matter, 
I .  ,nuft  conclude,  and  this  he  is  ready  to  aver  \  that  the 
plaintiff  may  have  Liberty  to  come  in  with  a  Sttrre- 

'ohidcr,  and  anfwer  to  it.  _ 


■  therefore  the  Surrejoinder  is  a  fecond  Defence  of 
the  Plaintiff^  Declaration,  and  anfwers  the  Rejoinder  of 

the  Defendant. 

If  the  Defendant  makes  an  Anfwer  to  the  Plaintiff  s 

^rejoinder,  that  is  called  a  Rebutter  ;  and  the  Plaintiff’s 
Anfwer  thereto  is  called  a  Surrebutter ,  but  the  Parties  fel- 
<lom  go  fo  far  in  Pleading  j  and  after  all  thefe  there  may 

be  a  Demurrer. 

Note,  That  the  Order  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  thus  : 
Firft  rhe  Defendant  puts  in  an  Anfwer  to  the  Plaintiff’s 
Bill,  which  is  fometimes  alfo  called  an  Exception: 
The  Plaintiff’s  Anfwer  to  this,  is  called  a  Replication  *, 
and  the  Defendant’s  Anfwer  to  that,  a  Rejoinder  ;  an- 
fweiing  to  what  the  Civilians  call  Duplicatio. 

Where  a  Perfon  is  arrefted  upon  any  Writ  returnable 
before  three  Weeks  of  Rafter,  or  one  Month  of  St.  Michael, 
tfc,  if  the  Defendant  appears  and  puts  in  Bail,  and  the 
Plaintiff  declares  before  the  Effoin-Days  of  thofe  Terms, 
then  the  Defendant  is  to  plead  the  fame  Term  :  But  if 
the  Declaration  be  not  deliver’d  till  after  the  Efloin- 
Days,  the  Defendant  has  Time  to  plead,  till  two  Days 
before  the  Eflfoin-Day  of  the  next  Term,  fo  as  to  enter. 
And  it  is  obferved,  when  the  Plaintiff  has  declared,  if 
his  Clerk  docs  not  cal!  for  an  Anfwer,  nor  enters  the 
Adionin  three  Terms  after  the  Defendant’s  Appearance, 
the  Plaintiff  may  be  nonfuited :  Though  the  Defendant 
is  not  obliged  to  plead  till  the  third  Term,  where  a 
Copy  of  the  Declaration  is  not  received  before  the 
Eilbin-Day  of  rhe  fecond  Term. 

When  the  Defendant  has  pleaded,  if  it  be  a  general 
hftic,  the  Due  is  made  up,  and  the  Plaintiff’s  Attorney 
f»ay  give  Notice  of  Trial. 

'I11  Iffue  in  Law  is  the  Point  of  Matter  depending 
m  Suit,  whereupon  the  Parties  join,  and  put  their  Cauie 
10  die  Trial  of  the  Jury. 

Vtle  is  either  general  or  fpccial.  .  *  - 
General  Ijfttc  fccms  to  be  that  whereby  it  is  referred 
to  the  Jury,  ro  bring  in  their  Verdi d,  whether  or  no 
the  Defendant  has  done  any  fuch  Thing  as  the  Plain* 
tdwys  down  to  his  Charge.  For  Example,  if  it  be 
‘Whence  again fl  any  Statute,  and  the  Defendant  pleads 
A  ot  guilty*  this  being  put  to  the  Jury,  is  called  the 
£ ; nl  Jjjue.  So  if  a  Man  complains  of  a  private  Wrong, 
jjian  the  Defendant  denies,  and  pleads  no  Wrong,  nor 

1  ubn  j  and  this  lie  refers  to  the  Jury,  ids  likewife  the 

•  mrttl  J  3  ’ 

-  AW  7/7?/ e,  is  that  wherein  fpecial  Matters  being  al- 
Jk1  ky  the  Defendant  in  h is  Defence,  both  Parties 
Vi)1”  ,°n  .  : 'Is  Point,  and  fo  go  to  a  Demurrer,  if  it  be 
‘d)‘V0Jur’f'  or  sl  Trial  by  the  Jury,  if  it  be 

S  ,  »  as  in  Affault  and  Battery,  where  the  Dc- 

.1  1  . -- 
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pleads  that  the  Plaintiff  11  nick  lirfh 
aic  mull  be  in  every  Iffue,  an  Affirmative  unu  rse- 

b  Cl  ™  l,u;  Negative  fhould  be  as  broad  and  full  as 

Von.  II. 
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the  Affirmative,  to  make  the  Iff  he. 

If  there  are  feveral  Things  in  a  Declaration,  Upon 
which  an  Iffue  may  be  join’d,  and  if  it  is  joined  in  any 
of  them,  it  will  be  good  ;  and  an  Affirmative,  and  im¬ 
plied  Negative,  may  make  an  Iffue. 

Ail  Jjfues  are  to  be  certain  and  fingle,  and  joined  up¬ 
on  the  mod  material  Thing  in  the  Caufe,  that  all  die 
Matter  in  Queftion  may  be  tried. 

An  Iffue  muff  be  joined  in  fuch  a  Court  that  has 
Power  to  try  it,  otherwife  it  is  not  well  join’d  :  And 
where  Iffue  is  not  join’d,  there  cannot  be  a  good  Trial, 
nor  ought  Judgment  to  be  given.  And  in  an  Adion  for 
Damages,  according  to  the  Lofs  which  the  Plaintiff  has 
fuftained,  every  Part  ought  to  be  put  in  IJfuc. —  In 
Adion  upon  the  Cafe  for  Service  done  for  a  Time 
certain,  the  Defendant  is  to  put  in  Iffue  all  the  Time 
alledged  in  the  Declaration.  The  Place  fhould  not  be 
made  Part  of  the  Iffue,  in  a  tranfitory  Adion  ;  as  it  muff 
in  real  and  mixed  Adions  :  But  where  it  is  material  and 
a  Part  of  the  Iffue,  there  the  Jury  cannot  find  the  Fad 
in  another’s  Place :  Though  upon  the  general  Iffue 
pleaded,  the  Jury  may  find  all  local  Things  in  another 
County. 

In  real  Slid  ions,  Caufes  grown  to  Iffue ,  are  tried  by 
a  Jury  of  twelve  Men  of  the  County  where  the  Caufe  of 
Adion  arifes  ;  and  in  criminal  Caics,  Iffues  ought  to  be 
tried  in  the  County  where  the  Offence  was  committed  j 
but  tills  hath  had  fome  Alteration  by  Statute. 

As  one  of  the  greateft  Privileges  of  an  Englifiman ,  is 
to  have  his  Caufe  tried  by  Juries,  i.  e.  by  twenty-four, 
or  twelve  Men,  fworn  to  enquire  of  a  Matter  of  Fad, 
and  declare  the  Truth  upon  fuch  Evidence  as  ihall  be 
delivered  them,  touching  the  Matter  in  Queftion : 
Thofe  Juries  are  to  be  Freemen,  indifferent,  and  not 
out-Jawed  or  infamous.  Aliens,  Men  attainted  of  any 
Crime,  ought  not  to  ferve  on  Juries  ;  and  Infants,  Per- 
fons  70  Years  old.  Clergymen,  Apothecaries,  &c.  are 
by  Law  exempted  from  ferving  upon  Juries. 

Jurors  impannelled  ffiall  be  next  Neighbours,  mod 
fufficient,  and  lefs  fufpicious  ;  or  the  Officer  that  returns 
them  ffiall  forfeit  double  Damages:  And  if  a  Juror 
takes  any  Thing  of  either  Party  to  give  his  Verdid,  he 
ffiall  forfeit  ten  Times  as  much  as  taken,  or  fuffer  a 
Year’s  Imprifonment.  — Alfo  Iffues  are  to  be  levied  on 
Jurymen  for  Non-Appearance  5  but  on  a  reafonabie  Ex- 
cufc,  proved  by  the  Oaths  of  two  Witneffes,  the  Iffues 
for  Default  may  be  difeharged. 

By  Statute,  the  Qualification  of  Jurors  is  declared 
to  be  10 1.  per  Annum  Freehold,  and  of  Talefman 
5  /.  a  Year. 

The  late  Statute,  For  better  regulating  Juries ,  exads 
that  Lifis  of  Jurors  qualified,  according  to  former  Laws, 
arc  to  be  made  from  Races  of  Parifhes,  and  yearly  fixed 
on  Doors  of  Churches,  &c.  twenty  Days  before  Michael - 
mas ,  that  fo  Notice  may  be  given  of  Perfons  omitted, 
or  inferred  by  Miftake  •,  and  returning  Officers  wilfully 
omitting  Freeholders  qualified,  or  inferring  others,  ffiall 
forfeit  2 or. 

The  Sheriffs  on  the  Return  of  Writs  of  feire  facias, 
are  to  annex  a  Pannel  of  Names  and  Additions  of  a 
competent  Number  of  Jurors  named  in  the  Tills,  not  lefs 
than  forty-eight,  or  more  than  feventy-two  (without  Di- 
redion  of  the  Judges)  who  Ihall  be  fummon’d  to  ferve  at 
the  Affixes,  &c. 

In  criminal  Cafes,  the  Juries  are  to  be  chofen  (not 
packed  up)  out  of  the  fame  Clals  or  Rank,  with  the  Ac- 
c  11  fed  •,  and  if  he  be  a  Foreigner,  he  may  demand  a  Jury 
hall  Foreigners,  and  half  Engl  jhmen . 

There  are  ordinarily  rhirty-lix  impannelled,  whereas, 
in  criminal  Cafes,  the  Perfon  accuiecl,  lias  the  Liberty 
to  challenge,  or  fet  a  fide  twenty-four,  and  to  pick  one 
twelve  at  his  Pleafurc.  • — Thefe  twelve  arc  prefent  at  the 
Trial,  after  which  they  withdraw  into  a  Chamber  by 
them felves,  where  they  are  to  be  fiiut  up  without  Fire  or 
Candle,  Viduuls  or  Drink,  till  fuch  Time  as  they  agree 
in  their  Verdid,  and  declare  unaninioufiy,  chat  the  De¬ 
fendant  is  either  guilty  of  the  Charge  laid  qgainlt  him, 
or  Not  guilty.  Upon  which  the  Judge  pallls  the  Sen¬ 
tence  p  re  Imbed  by  the  Law, 

In  England  there  are  three  Sorts  of  Trials,  viz.  one  by 
Parliament ,  another  by  Battle,  and  a  third  by  AJjizc,  or 
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The  Trial  by  Jffize  (let  the  Artion  be  civil  or  cri¬ 
minal,  publick  or  private,  perfonal  or  real)  is  referred 
for  the  Fact  to  a  Jury,  and  as  they  find  it,  fo  paffes  the 
Judgment. 

This  Jury  is  not  only  uted  in  Circuits  of  Juftices  Er¬ 
rant,  but  alfo  in  other  Courts  and  Matters  of  Office;  but 
though  it  appertains  to  mod  Courts  of  the  common  Law, 
yet  it  is  mod  remarkable  in  the  half  Year  Courts  of  the 
Juftices  Errant,  commonly  called  the  great  JJfizcs,  and 
in  the  Quarter-Seftlors :  And  in  them  it  is  moll  ordina¬ 
rily  called  a  Jury ;  in  other  Courts  it  is  ulually  called  an 
Inqtaft  ;  and  in  the  Court-Baron  a  Jwy  of  the  Homage. 

In  the  general  Jffize ,  there  are  ulually  many  Juries, 
becaufe  there  are  a  great  many  Caufes,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  commonly  to  be  tried  ;  whereof  one  is  called 
the  Grand  Jury ,  and  the  reft  the  Petit-Juries  ;  of  which 
it  fee  ms  there  lhould  be  one  in  every  Hundred. 

Grand  Jury  confills  of  twenty-lcur  good  and  fub- 
ftantial  Gentlemen,  or  fome  of  the  better  Sort  of  Yeo¬ 
men,  cholen  indifferently  by  the  Sheriff  of  the  whole 
Shire,  to  conddcr  of  all  Bills  of  Indictment,  preferred 
to  the  Court ;  which  they  do  either  approve,  by  wri¬ 
ting  upon  them  Billa  vera ;  or  difallow  by  endorfing 
Ignoramus. 

Such  as  they  do  approve,  if  they  touch  Life  and 
Death,  are  further  referred  to  another  Jury,  to  be  confi- 
dered  of,  becaufe  the  Cafe  is  of  much  Importance  ;  but 
others  of  lighter  Moment,  are  upon  their  Allowance, 
without  more  ado,  fined  by  the  Bench ;  except  the  Par¬ 
ty  traverfes  the  Indictment,  or  challenge  it  for  Infuffi- 
ciency  ;  or  remove  the  Caule  to  a  higher  Court  by  Cer¬ 
tiorari  ;  in  which  two  former  Cafes,  it  is  referred  to  ano¬ 
ther  Jury,  and  in  the  latter,  tranlmitted  to  a  higher 
Bar.  And  prefcntly  upon  the  Allowance  of  this  Bill, 
by  the  grand  Inqueft,  a  Man  is  faid  to  be  indin  cd: 
Such  as  they  di fallow,  arc  delivered  to  the  Bench,  by 
whom  they  arc  forthwith  cancelled  or  torn. 

Petit  Jury  confifts  of  twelve  Men  at  leaft,  and  are 
impannelled  as  well  upon  criminal,  as  upon  civil 
Caufes:  Thole  thac  pals  upon  Offences  of  Life  and 
Death,  bring  in  their  Verdirt,  either  Guilty  or  Not 
guilty  ;  whereupon  the  lJri  loner,  if  he  be  found  guilty, 
is  faid  to  be  convitled ,  and  receives  Judgment  or  Con¬ 
demnation,  or  otherwife  is  acquitted  and  let  free. 

Thole  that  pal's  upon  civil  Caufes  real,  are  all,  or  fo- 
many  as  can  conveniently  be  had,  of  the  fame  Hundred 
where  the  Land  or  Tenement  doth  lie,  being  four  at 
lead  ;  and  they,  upon  due  Examination,  bring  in  their 
Verdirt,  either  for  the  Demandant  or  Tenant. 

The  Anlvver  of  the  Jury  given  to  the  Court,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Matter  of  Fart  in  any  Caule,  committed  by 
the  Court  to  their  Trial  and  Examination,  is  called  Ver¬ 
di  ft,  from  vere  din  urn ,  q.  d.  dittiim  verilatis ,  the  Di&ate 
of  Truth. 

A  VcrdiU  is  either  general  or  fpeeial. 

General  Verdit /,  is  that  which  is  brought  into  the 
Court  in  like  general 'Perms,  as  the  general  Iffue:  As 
in  Artion  of  Diilcifin,  the  Defendant  pleads  no  Wrong, 
no  DilVcifin. — Then  the  llfue  is  general,  whether  the 
Fart  be  wrong  or  not  ;  which  being  committed  to  the 
Jury,  they,  upon  Conlideration  o{  the  Evidence,  come 
in  and  lay,  either  for  the  Plaintiff,  that  it  is  a  wrong 
Dijjejin  ;  or  for  the  Defendant,  that  it  is  no  Wrongs  no 

Dijcifm. 

Spciial  Verdin,  is  when  they  lay  at  large,  that  fucli 
ami  fuch  a  Thing  they  found  to  be  done  by  the 
Defendant  ;  declaring  the  Courfe  of  the  Fad,  as  in  their 
Opinion  it  is  pi  oval;  and  as  to  the  Law,  upon  the 
Fart  proving  the  Judgment  of  the  Court. 

'l’liis  Special  Verdin ,  il  it  contains  any  ample  Decla¬ 
ration  oi  the  Caule  from  the  Beginning  to  the  End,  is 
called  a  Verdi  11  at  lar\>e, 

*  r 

The  Vcrditl  mull  an  fiver  the  llfue  in  all  'Pilings,  or 
it  will  not  be  good  ;  but  if  the  Jury  find  the  Iffue  and 
more,  it  is  good  ior  the  Iffue,  and  void  lor  the  fell; 
and  where  they  find  a  Point  in  Iffue,  and  a  luperfiuous 
Matter  over,  that  Jhall  not  vitiate  the  Verdin. 

If  a  Juryman  withdraws  from  his  Fellows,  or  keeps 
them  from  giving  tin  ir  Verdin,  without  aligning  any 
Keafon,  he  lhall  be  lined  ;  hut  not  il  he  differs  iron)  them 
in  Judgment:  And  if  J mors  ear  or  drink  at  the  Colt  ol 
him  lor  whom  they  give  their  Verdin,  beiore  they  are  a- 


not 


greed ;  or  can:  Lots  whether  they  Jhall  find 
Plaintiff,  or  Defendant;  or  if  they  fend  for  a  Wmt 
alter  gone  from  the  Bar,  and  he  repeats  his  EvH 
again  ;  and  where  a  Verdict  is  given  contrary  to  the  T" 
dence,  and  againft  the  Directions  of  the  Court  T/ 
in  all  thole  Cafes  the  Verdict  may  be  fee  afide  * 
When  a  Verdin  is  found  for  the  Plaintiff,  and  he  v  n 
t  enter  it,  the  Defendant  on  Motion  may  compel  h 
to  do  it,  or  he  may  enter  it  himfelf ;  and  after  any  V 
din  is  returned  in  Court,  it  cannot  be  amended  )  n* 
Return  of  Verdins ,  in  all  civil  Cafes,  given  at  the  AC 
fizes,  to  the  Courts  above,  the  Judges  there  give  Tudo* 
ment  for  the  Parry ‘for  whom  it  is  found.  J 

The  Judgment  is  the  End  of  the  Law ;  it  is  the  D 
termination  or  Sentence  of  the  Court  upon  the  $1/' 

Alfo  Judgment  may  be  given  on  Default,  Confeflion 
Demurrer,  and  upon  Trial  of  the  Iffue.  1 

A  Judgment  given  contrary  to  the  Verdict  found 

in  the  Caufe,  is  not  good  ;  for  it  is  to  be  warranted  bv 
the  Verdirt.  ' 

Judgments  arc  not  only  to  be  figned  by  a  Judge,  but 
enter’d  on  Record,  before  which  they  are  no  Judgments 
and  the  Plaintiff’s  Attorney,  after  the  Poftea  is  brought 
into  Court,  if  the  Rule  for  that  Purpofe  is  out,  may  en¬ 
ter  Judgment  for  his  Client,  by  the  Courfe  of  the  Court 
Though  if  Judgment  be  enter’d  for  more  than  the  pfain^ 
tiff’s  Demands  in  his  Declaration,  or  of  any  Thing  men¬ 
tion’d  therein,  it  is  erroneous. 

Four  Days  are  allowed  in  the  King*s  Bench  to  move  in 
Arreft  of  Judgment ,  and  the  Defendant  hath  all  the 
Term  wherein  a  Verdidt  was  given,  to  fpeak  any  Thin® 
to  arreft  it,  if  the  Plaintiff  has  not  given  a  four  Days 
Rule,  and  figned  his  Judgment ;  afterwards  it  is  tooiate, 
and  he  is  put  to  his  Writ  of  Error. 

Judgment  may  be  llayed  or  arrefted  for  Want  of  No¬ 
tice  of  Trial  ;  where  the  Plaintiff  before  the  Trial  treat¬ 
ed  the  Jury  ;  if  the  Record  differs  from  the  Deed 
pleaded  ;  or  for  fomc  material  Defert  in  Pleading,  tfc. 
But  no  Council  ought  to  move  in  Arreft  of  Judgment, 
except  the  Roll  wherein  the  Judgment  is  enter’d  be  in 
Court :  And  here  all  Matters  of  Fart  muft  be  made  out 
by  Affidavit. 

A  Non fuit  is  where  a  Man  brings  an  Aftion,  and 
doth  not  appear  and  profecute  it  with  Effeft,  or  up 
Trial  refufeth  to  ftand  a  Verdirt  ;  then  he  becomes  non- 
luited,  which  being  recorded,  the  Defendant  recovers 
his  Cofts  againft  him  :  And  the  Effert  of  a  Non  fit  is 
to  fet  the  Matter  at  large  ;  whereon  the  Plaintiff  may 
commence  his  Artion  again,  and  proceed  upon  a  new 
Declaration. 

When  a  Judgment  is  figned,  an  Execution  may  be  ta¬ 
ken  immediately  upon  it ;  which  Execution  is  the  ob¬ 
taining  Poffcflion  of  the  Things  recovered  by  that 
Judgment. 

If  the  Execution  be  not  iffued  within  a  Year  and  a 
Day  after  the  Judgment  has  been  figned,  when  there  i> 
no  Fault  in  the  Defendant,  as  Injunction,  W rit  ol  Error, 
&c.  there  muft  be  a  Scire  facias  to  revive  the  Judgment; 
but  where  the  Plaintiff  llicth  out  any  Writs  ol  hxtcM" 
witlfin  the  Year,  he  may  continue  them  afterwards. 

If  a  Pcrfon  arrefted  in  the  Court  ol  King’s  Bench,  p 
in  Bail,  and  the  Plaintiff  recovers,  if  the  Ddcwlans 
dot!)  not  iiirrcnder  himfelf,  Execution  may  be  taken  01.1 
againft  the  Principal,  or  Bail;  though  il  the 
takes  the  Bail,  he  lhall  never  alter  take  the  Prnu.pA 
in  Execution:  If  two  Per  Ions  be  Bail,  although  o|K'  1 
in  Execution ,  the  Plaintiff  may  take  the  other  ;  .  ll,t  ‘ 
the  Principal  be  in  Execution ,  he  cannot  mak.k 
the  Bail.  And  Writ  of  Scire  facias  ilfues  agauiit  ^ 
Bail,  after  Procefs  againft  the  Principal  is  returns, 

eft  inventus.  .  ,  •  r 

T  here  are  two  Sorts  of  Executions  ;  one  fiue.i,  an 

with  a  < 'juoufjur ,  as  only  tending  to  an  find.  r  ^ 
Execution  final*  is  that  which  maketh  M°tU) 

Dc  lendam’s  Goods,  orextendeth  his  Lands,  ant  1 
them  lo  the  Plaintiff;  lor  this  the  Party  accept1-  in , 
faction  ;  and  this  is  the  Ifnd  ol  the  Suit,  and  a 
King’s  W 1  it  commands  to  be  done.  r  w 

Execution  w  ulx  wqtwufque*  is  that  which  on  y  1  , 
an  Find  ;  as  in  t»he  Cafe  ol  a  Capias  ad  [- 

btc.  This  is  not  linal,  but  the  Body  ol  die  1  any 
taken,  to  the  Intent  and  Purpole  to  l.n rty  »»c  1 


L  A  W. 


•  >  1 
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» 

t  rrrt^Pnr  is  not  abfolute,  but  till  he  doth 
tefyT  JoTaf  the  Body  is  but  a  Pledge  for  the  Debt. 

at'S  'Thar  the  Capias  ad  Satisfaciendum,  is  a  judicial 
‘'“{v  T  which  iffiies  out  of  the  Record  of  a  Judgment, 
le  e  there  is  a  Recovery  in  the  Courts  at  Weftminjicr 
7  n„bt  Damages,  £s?r.  to  take  the  Body  of  the 
plrw  in  'Execution,  til!  Satisfaction  beimde.  It  is 
r  1  to  take  out  this  Writ  when  the  Defendant  has  no 
T  ands  nor  Goods,  whereof  the  Debt  recovered  may  be 
j  >d  •  and  where  the  Body  is  taken  upon  a  Capias 
lisfaciendum,  and  the  Writ  returned  and  filed,  it 
.  abfolute  and  perfed  Execution  againft  the  De- 
?  j„nt .  and  no  other  Execution  can  be  againft  his 
fnds  or  Goods  :  Though  this  is  unlefs  the  Defendant 
fcaoes  or  dies  in  Execution,  &c.  for  where  a  Perfon 
CVesin  Wution,  his  Lands  and  Goods  are  liable  to 
Vtisfy  the  Judgment ;  and  a  new  Execution  may  ifliie. 
An  Execution  may  be  flayed,  or  fet  afide,  as  irregu¬ 
lar  and  erroneous,  by  Superfedea’s,  &c. 

To  retire^  a  falfe  Judgment,  given  in  any  Court  of 
V  rord  having  Power  by  Charter  of  Prefcription  to  hold 
Plea  of  Debt  or  Trefpafs  above  40  s.  a  Writ  of  Error 
lies-  which  is  returnable  in  the  King's  Bench.  And  if 
upon  the  Tranfcript  of  the  Record  fenc  into  that  Court, 
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it  appears  to 


rhe  Court  that  there  is  Error  in  the  Record 


orProcefs,  or  in  giving  of  Judgment,  then  the  Judg¬ 
ment  is  reverted  ;  but  if  there  appear  to  be  none,  then 
is  the  Judgment  affirmed  with  double  Cofts. 

A  Writ  of  Error  lies  out  of  Chancery  upon  all  Judg¬ 
ments  given  in  the  Kings  Bench ,  when  the  Suit  is  by  Bill 
(unlels  the  King  is  Party  thereto)  returnable  in  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  Chamber  before  the  Judges  of  the  Common  Picas ± 
an(l  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  &c.  who  may  examine  the 
Errors,  and  reverfe  or  affirm  the  Judgment.  And  after 
the  Errors  are  examined,  and  Judgment  affirmed  or  re- 
verfed,  the  Record  is  fen  t  back  to  the  King's  Bench,  to 
proceed  and  award  Execution.  But  if  the  Suit  is  by  Ori¬ 
gins!,  or  on  a  qui  tarn,  &c.  where  the  King  is  Party, 
Writ  of  Error  lies  only  to  the  Parliament. 

A  Judgment  given  in  the  Common  Pleas  is  to  be  r e- 
verled  by  a  Writ  of  Error,  made  returnable  in  the  King's 
Bench and  Error  fhall  not  be  brought  in  Parliament: 
Though  where  a  Writ  of  Error  is  brought  in  B.  R. 
upon  a  Judgment  given  in  C.  B.  and  the  Judgment 
is  reverted  or  affirm’d,  the  Party  griev’d  may  have  a 
lira  of  Error ,  returnable  in  Parliament. 

Erroneous  Judgment,'  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  is  to 
be  examined  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  &c.  with  fome 
of  the  Jufticcs,  and  fuch  other  grave  Pcrfbns  as  they 
think  fit  i  and  if  any  Error  be  found,  they  fhall  correct 
the  Rolls,  and  fend  them  into  the  Exchequer ,  there  to 

make  Execution,  &c. 

Hie  Writ  of  Error,  may  not  be  brought  in  the  Ex- 
ohcqncr -Chamber,  upon  a  Judgment  in  B.  R.  but  in 
Adions  ol  Debt,  Detinue,  Trefpafs  on  the  Cafe,  Cove¬ 
nant,  or  Ejedmcnt,  which  arc  the  A&ions  mention’d  in 
27.  Eliz.  c.  8.  and  that  Statute  is  only  to  relieve 
on  the  Merit  of  the  Caufe,  as  it  flood  on  the  firft  Judg- 
?cnt»  antl  there  can  be  no  new  Writ  of  Error,  after 
t 'at  Judgment  is  affirmed  or  reveri’ed  j  fo  that  if  the 
Jc  l,lts  °)  the*  firft  Judgment  he  examined  before  a 
‘‘iff  facias  is  brought,  the  Exchequer-Chamber  having 

Authority,  can  do  nothing  in  it.  And 
<-•  Court  of  Exchequer-  Chamber  have  not  any  Power 

I.  ro  rcVcrte‘  or  affirm  the  Judgment,  CTc.  for  they 
V  ian™  make  Exception. 

,,  .  iLvcrlal  in  the  Exchequer- Chamber,  is  res  jit - 

■  cm! r  *  nn<l  ^  /v/  lJf  Kfror  lk*s  on  fuch  Judgment,  ex- 
j;  111  •  *  ,u  ,amcnb  !*nd  it  is  to  be  by  fix  Judges  at  lead. 
I  J\  Ja?  ^ccn  jefolved,  that  Errors  in  Fad  cannot  be 
t r*R'  ^XL'Nq!!cr- Chamber  ;  yet  by  fome  Audio- 

'  cord  1  tU'y,lmy  ;\ffigncd  as  Errors  in  Law:  Anti  nc- 
;j  ju,  ro  ‘'Ecr  Kefolmionj,,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  may 

•  \c\W\t\  UC  °  ^t;ltuCt‘>  reverfe  Judgments  for  Errors 

|l  If*1' 

'  whir!,^  ^Lvror  c^nnot  be  brought  cm  any  Record 
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ment  by  Default,  before  a  Writ  of  Enquiry  of  Damages 
i flues,  and  is  executed,  that  the  Verdidt  of  the  Jury, 
and  interlocutory  Judgment,  may  be  made  a  perfect 
final  Judgment,  upon  which  alone  the  Writ  of  Error  is 
to  be  brought.  But  on  Judgment  by  Default  in 
Ejectment,  it  lies  before  a  Writ  of  Inquiry  of  Damages, 
and  Judgment  thereupon  ;  becaufe  in  this  Cafe  the  Judg¬ 
ment  already  is  perfect  to  recover  the  Term.  Where  a 
Judgment  is  pleaded  in  Bar  of  another  Aft  ion,  and 
Judgment  given  on  the  Plea,  Writ  of  Error  may  be 
had  to  reverfe  the  fecond  Judgment. 

Note,  That  the  Punifhment  of  him,  who  being  called 
into  Law,  and  lawfully  lought,  does  (after  an  ori¬ 
ginal  Writ,  and  three  Writs  of  Capias,  Elias,  and 
P buries ,  returned  by  the  Sheriff,  with  a  non  elf  in¬ 
ventus,  and  an  Exigent  with  a  Proclamation,  award¬ 
ed  thereupon)  contempcuoully  ref  tiles  to  appeal*,  is 
an  Outlawry. 

He  mull  alfo  be  called  at  five  County  Court-Days, 
a  Month  between  each  one  ;  and  if  he  appears  hot  in 
that  Time,  pro  ex  lege  tenebitur,  cum  Principi ,  non  0- 
bediat,  nec  leg't,  ex  tunc  ex  legabitur ,  i.  e.  he  /hall  be 
pronounced  to  be  out  of  the  King’s  Protection,  and 
deprived  of  the  Benefit  of  the  Law.  The  Effed  of 
which  is,  if  he  be  outlawed  at  the  Suit  of  another,  in 
a  civil  Cauie,  be  fhall  forfeit  all  his  Goods  and  Chat¬ 
tels.  And  then  according  to  Brail  on,  he  may  perifh 
without  Law.  —  A  Minor,  or  a  Woman  cannot  be 
outlawed.  —  All  fiuing  to  Outlawry,  in  civil  Actions’, 
is  p  radii  fed  only  when  a  Defendant  is  not  eafy  to  be 
taken,  or  hath  not  fufficient  Eftate  in  the  Country  to 
be  fummoned  ;  if  where  the  Party  is  well  known,  is 
fufficient,  and  may  be  arrefted,  the  Plaintiff  outlaw 
him,  he  /hall  be  order’d  to  reverfe  it  at  his  own 
Charge,  on  Motion,  and  Affidavit  made  of  the  Matter. 

Court  of  COMMON  PLEAS. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  Court  of  Com- 
fiibn  Pleas  was  conftituted  before  the  Conqueft,  and  was 
not  created  by  Magna  Chart  a ,  at  which  Time  there  were 
JuJUciarii  de  Banco ,  &c. 

There  are  four  Judges  of  this  Court,  created  by 
Letters  Patent,  of  whom  the  Chief  is  a  Lord  by  his  Of¬ 
fice  *,  and  is  called  Dominus  Jufticiarties  Communium  Placi - 
tor  urn,  vel  Dominus  JuJliciarius  de  Banco.  And  the  Seal 
of  the  Court  is  committed  to  the  Cuftody  of  the  Chief 
J  uftice. 

The  Lord  Chief  Juftice,  with  his  Afllftan ts,  hear  and 
determine  all  common  Pleas  in  civil  Caufes,  as  diftin  * 
gtiifhed  from  the  King’s  Pleas  :  And  the  Jurifdidion  of 
this  Court  is  general,  like  that  of  B.  R.  and  extends  it- 
fclf  throughout  England.  It  holds  Pleas  ol  civil  Actions 
at  common  Law,  between  Subject  and  Subject,  as  well 
Adions  real,  as  pcrfonal  and  mixed  ;  and  it  feems  to 
have  been  the  only  Court  for  all  real  Caufes':  But  this 
Court  cannot  regularly  hold  Plea  in  any  Ad  ion  real  or 
pcrfonal,  fjc.  but  by  Writ  out  of  Chancery,  returnable 
here  ;  except  it  be  by  Bill,  for  or  againft  an  Officer, 
or  other  privileged  J^erfon  of  the  Court. 

All  Adions  belonging  to  this  Court,  come  thither, 
either  by  Original,  or  Arrcft,  and  Outlawries ;  or  by 
Privilege  or  Attachment,  for  or  againft  privileg’d  Per- 
fons ;  or  out  of  inferior  Courts,  not  of  Record,  by  Pone , 
Rccordare,  sic cc das  ad  Curium,  Writ  of  falfe  Judgment, 
EPc.  And  Adions  popular.  Decks  tan  turn,  ofChamparty, 
Maintenance,  CPc.  are  alfo  cognifcible  by  this  Court  •, 
as  are  Adions,  penal  of  Debts,  i$c.  upon  any  Statute. 
And  be  Tides  Jurifdidion  for  Punilhmcm  ol'  its  Officers 
and  Minillers  ^  the  Court  of  Common  Picas,  may  grant 
Prohibitions  to  temporal  and  eccJcfi allien!  Courts,  &>Y. 

The  Officers  of  this  Court  are,  the  Cujlos  Brcvium , 
Prothonotnries,  Sec  titularies ,  Clerk  of  the  Warrants,  Clerk 
of  the  Effoins,  Eilazcrs ,  Clerk  of  the  Seal,  Ex ig enters. 
Clerk  of  the  Outlawries ,  Clerk  of  the  'furies.  Clerk  of  the 
T'rcafmy,  Clerk  of  the  Errors,  Chirogrnpher,  Clerk  of  the 

*  .  /tt  t  1  .  * 


■winch  •  Lmr  C!lnnot  brought  on  any  Record  King's  Silver ,  Clerk  of  the  Enrolments,  a  Proclamalor , 
!t0!y  >  noc  a  Judgment:  It  lies  not  on  an  interlocu-  Cryer,  \ Tipflaves ,  and  the  Warden  of  [\\q.  Elect  Prifou. 

buc  11  be  a  final  Judgment  after  'l'he  Cujlos  Brcvium,  is  the  chief  Clerk  in  this  Court, 

!  A //v.v  V*  *,  whofe  Office  is  in  the  King’s  Gift:  J  Ic  receives  and 

ni  . .  ...  ...  keeps  all  Writs,  and  puls  them  upon  Piles;  cvny  Re¬ 

turn 


^  1  < 

'  may  not  be  had  to  reverie  a  Judg- 


'> 
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turn  by  itfclFj  and  at  the  End  of  each  Term  receives  of  theMafter  of  this  Office,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Ti,(V 
the  Prothonotaries  all  the  Records  of  the  Nifi  Prius,  the  Court.  Jultlce 


called  the  Pofteas. 

The  Writs  are  firft  brought  in  by  the  Clerks  of  the 
Affize  of  every  County  to  the  Prothonotary  who  entered 
the  I  fill  c  in  that  Matter,  to  enter  Judgment.  Four 
Days  after  the  Return  the  Prothonotary  enters  the  Ver- 
diift  and  Judgment  thereupon,  into  the  Rolls  of  the 
Court,  and  then  delivers  them  over  to  the  Cujios 

Brevium. 

The  Cuftos  Brcvium  al h  makes  Entry  of  Writs  ot 
Covenant,  and  Concords  on  Fines  ;  and  makes  Copies 
and  Exemplifications  of  all  Writs  and  Records  in  his 
Office,  and  of  all  Fines  levied  ;  the  Fines,  when  en- 
grofled,  arc  divided  between  the  Cuftos  Brevium  and 
Chirographer,  the  former  keeping  the  Writ  of  Co¬ 
venant  and  the  Note,  the  latter  the  Concord  and  Foot 

of  the  Fine. 

The  Prothonotaries  enter  and  inroll  all  Declarations, 
Pleadings,  Aflizes,  Judgments,  and  Actions  ;  they 
alio  make  out  all  judicial  Writs,  as  the  Venire  facias 
after  Ifluc  joined  habeas  Corpus  for  bringing  in  of  the 
Jury-,  Didringas  Jurator,  Writs  of  Execution  and 
Seifin,  of  Super ledeas,  of  Privilege,  £sf c.  They  inroll  all 
Recognizances  acknowledged  in  that  Court,  all  common 
Recoveries  make  Exemplifications  of  Record,  &c. 

The  Secondaries  are  alliflant  to  the  Prothonotaries  in 
the  Execution  of  their  Offices  ;  and  they  take  Minutes, 
and  draw  up  all  Orders  and  Rules  of  Court.  Here  are 
three  Clerks  of  the  Judgments ,  one  under  each  Protho¬ 
notary. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Warrants ,  enters  all  Warrants  of 
Attorney  for  the  Plaintiffs  and  Defendants  in  Suits  and 
inrols  all  Deeds  of  Indenture  of  Bargain  and  Sale,  which 
are  acknowledged  in  Court,  or  before  any  Judge  out  of 
the  Court :  And  it  is  his  Office  to  eftreat  into  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  all  I  flues.  Fines,  and  Amercement,  which  grow 
due  to  the  King  in  this  Court,  for  which  he  has  a  Hand¬ 
ing  Fee,  or  Allowance  from  the  Crown. 

The  Clerk  of  the  EJfoins ,  keeps  the  Effoin-Roll ,  or 
enters  EJfoins :  He  alio  provides  Parchment,  cuts  it  into 
Rolls,  marks  the  Number  on  them,  delivers  out  all  the 
Rolls  to  every  Officer,  and  receives  them  again  when 
written. 

The  Filazers,  are  Officers  in  the  Court  of  Common- 
Pleas,  fo  called  bccaufe  they  file  the  Writs,  whereon 
they  make  out  Proccfs. 

There  are  fourteen  Filazers  in  the  fcveral  Divifions, 
and  Counties  o f  England.  They  make  out  all  Writs 
and  Proccfs  upon  original  Writs,  ifluing  out  of  the 
Chancery,  ns  well  real,  as  perlonal  and  mixed,  return¬ 
able  in  that  Court. 

In  Actions  merely  perfonal,  where  the  Defendants  arc 
returned  fummoned,  they  make  out  Pones  or  Attach¬ 
ments  •,  which  being  returned  and  executed,  if  the  De¬ 
fendant  appears  not,  they  make  out  a  Diflringas,  and  lb 
ad  infinitum ,  or  till  he  docs  appear. 

If  he  be  returned  nihil,  then  Proccfs  of  capias  infinite , 
if  the  Plaintiff  will  ;  after  the  third  Capias ,  the  Plaintiff 
may  proceed  to  Outlawry,  in  the  County  where  his 
Original  is  grounded,  and  have  an  Exigent  with  Procla¬ 
mation. 

The  Filazers  likewife  make  out  all  Writs  of  View  in 
real  Actions,  where  the  View  is  prayed,  and  upon  Re¬ 
plevin’s  and  Rccordari’s  Writs  of  retorn  habendo ,  fecoiul 
Deliverance,  and  Writs  of  Withernam.  —  In  real  Ac¬ 
tions,  Writs  of  grand  and  Petit  cape  before  Appearance. 

They  enter  all  Appearances  and  Ipecial  Bail,  upon 
any  Proccis  made  by  them  :  They  make  the  full  Scire 
facias  upon  Ipecial  Bails,  Writs  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
J)  jiving  as  wiper  vicecomitem  vcl  Bolivian,  and  Duces 
tecum  ;  and  all  Superledeas’s  upon  fpccial  Bail  or  Ap¬ 
pearance,  &c.  Writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  cum  cattfa,  upon 
the  Sheriff’s  Return  that  the  Defendant  is  detained  witli 
other  Actions  i  Writs  of  Adjournment  of  a  Term,  in 
cafe  of  Pellilence,  War,  or  publick  Dilturbance. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Seal ,  is  an  Officer  that  foals  all  Writs, 
judicial  and  minifh-rial,  anti  ulfo  of  rnclhe  Proccfs  made 
by  the  Jula/eis  likewile  Writs  of  Outlawry  and  Supcr- 
fetleas,  and  all  Patents  and  Excmplifiea cions,  and  takes 
certain  Fees  Ibr  the  fit  me,  for  which  he  is  accountable  to 
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The  Exigmters,  are  four  Officers  who  make  „  „ 

Exigents  and  Proclamations  in  all  Aftions  there  ti 
Procefs  of  Outlawry  lies,  and  have  for  every  con 

Exigent  i  r.  and  for  every  ordinary  Proclamation  T? 
but  if  longer  than  ordinary,  they  take  m  Proportion  , 
their  Length.  r  un  t0 

The  Clerk  of  the  Outlawries,  is  Servant  to  the  A,, 
ney  General,  for  making  out  the  Capias  ut  laratum 
return  of  the  Exigent  after  Outlawry,  and  the  Nam  °r 
the  Attorney-General  is  to  be  to  every  one  of  n  r 
Writs  ;  and  i  d.  only  is  paid  for  fealing  this  Writ 

caufe  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  the  King’s  Suit ;  where!; 
7  d.  is  paid  for  the  Seal  of  every  other  Writ. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Juries ,  is  an  Officer  who  makes 
the  Writs  called  Habeas  Corpus ,  and  Diftrivgas ,  f0r  t! C 
Appearance  of  Juries,  either  in  Court  or  at  the’ Alfa.*! 
after  the  Pannel  is  returned  upon  the  Venire  facias.  ^  * 
The  Clerk  of  the  Freafury,  has  the  Charge  of  keep! 
the  Records  of  the  Court,  and  makes  up  and  feals  all 
Records  of  Nifi  Prius :  He  makes  all  Exemplifications 
of  Records  lodged  in  the  Treafury,  and  Copies  of  IITucs^ 
Imparlances  and  Judgments,  and  of  all  Informations  and 
Recognizances  on  Record  there;  and  lie  has  the  Fees 
due  for  all  Searches.  He  is  Servant  to  the  Chief  Ju. 
jftice,  and  is  faid  to  be  removeable  at  Pleafure ;  but  all 
other  Officers  of  this  Court  are  for  Life :  And  there  is 
an  Under  Clerk  of  the  Treafury  for  Affiftance,  who 
hath  feme  Fees  and  Allowances ;  alfo  an  Under-keeper 
that  keeps  the  Keys  of  the  T reafury-Door,  &c. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Errors ,  tranferibes  and  certifies  into 
the  King’s-Bench  the  Tenor  of  the  Records  of  the 
Caufe  or  Adtion,  upon  which  the  Writ  of  Error,  made 
by  the  Curfitor,  is  brought  there  to  be  determined. 

The  Chirographer ,  is  an  Officer  who  engroffcs  Fines, 
acknowledged  in  that  Court,  into  a  perpetual  Record 
(after  they  have  been  examined,  and  paffed  by  other 
Officers)  and  writes  and  delivers  the  Indentures  thereof 
to  the  Party.  He  makes,  two  Indentures,  cae  for  the 
Buyer,  the  other  for  the  Seller ;  and  a  third  indented 
Piece,  containing  the  Effcdfc  of  the  Fine,  and  called  tit 
Foot  of  the  Fine  ;  and  delivers  it  to  the  Cuftos  Brcvium. 
The  lame  Officer  alfo,  or  his  Deputy,  proclaims  all 
Fines  in  Court  every  Term,  and  endorfes  the  Proclama¬ 
tions  on  the  Back-lide  of  the  Foot ;  keeping  withal  the 
Writ  of  Covenant,  and  the  Note  of  the  Fine. 

The  Clerk  of  the  King's  Silver ,  is  an  Officer  to  whom 
every  Fine  is  brought,  after  it  has  been  with  the  CuJI:s 
Brevitm ,  and  by  whom  the  Effedt  of  the  Writ  of  Co¬ 
venant  is  entered  in  a  Paper-Book  ;  and  according  to 
that  Note  all  the  Fines  of  that  Term  are  alfo  recorded 
in  the  Rolls  of  the  Court. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Enrolments,  is  an  Officer  under  die 
three  elder  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Picas,  and 
removable  at  their  Pleafure. 

In  profecuting  Suits  in  the  Common  Pleas ,  firft  is* 
ftrudtions  arc  drawn  for  common  or  fpccial  Writs,  anJ 
delivered  to  the  Filazer  of  the  County ;  and  here  ihs 
Pnecipe  and  Pone  ferves  both  for  the  Original  and  tk 
Capias  ;  and  if  you  fet  down  die  Return  of  your  Cap': , 
the  Filazer  of  Courfe  takes  Care  for  tiie  Original. 

Note,  That  a  Precipe  or  Pnecipe  quod  reddat,  is  a  Vini 
of  great  Diverfity  both  as  to  Form  and  Ufe,  extent* 
ing  as  well  to  Writs  of  Rigiit,  as  to  other  Writs  ot 
Entry  and  Poflcffion.  It  is  fometimes  called  all* 
of  Right  clofc,  as  when  it  i flues  out  of  the  Conn  0 
Chancery  clofe  *,  fometimes  a  Writ  of  Right  pattf* 
as  when  it  iflucs  out  of  Chancery  patent,  or  open  to 
any  Lord’s  Court,  for  any  of  his  Tenants  cicforc » 

again  ft  his  Deforceor.  .  , 

Pone ,  is  a  Writ  whereby  a  Caufe  depending  hi  * 

County  or  other  inferior  Court,  is  removed  to 

Common  Pleas,  or  fometimes  the  King’s-Bench.  ^ 

Pone,  per  vadium,  is  a  Writ  commamlm  g  t 1C  '* 

riff  to  take  Surety  of  one  for  his  Appearance  at  a 

nfligned. 

If  it  he  an  Adtion  of  Debt,  the  Precipe  for  a  fycc 

Writ  runs  thus :  .  r.1)n. 

Somcrfct.  Command  C.  D.  late  of  B.  in  your  Con 
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,  ,  „  rencier  to  A.  B.  twenty  Pounds,  which  he 

j “  f”'' 

°"  ’  Returnable  in  fifteen  Days  from  the  Fcaft 

of  E*fi£r-  T.  Vaughan. 

r  c^rialitv,  as  Bond,  &c.  or  if  it  be  upon  an 
0n  VOU  mu  ft  draw  your  Precipe,  with  the  Alias 
Indenture,  y  f  therein :  And  when  the  Action  is 

***  Le  plaintiff  muft  make  an  Affidavit  of  the 
bailable,  pounds,  or  above,  according  to  the 

Debt,  d  p  j  Alfo  where  the  Caufe  of  Atftion 

StSVand  requires  Bail,  it  has  been  held  the  beft  Way 
8  t  out  an  «  etiam  capias,  the  Original  to  which  is 
“  ,  have  claufum  fregit ;  and  when  you  come  to 
Judgment  thereon,  you  may  file  a  new  Original  to 

WaRunihfe  be  fpecial,  by  Precipe  quod  reddat,  &c. 

t  here  flioold  be  any  Miftake,  either  in  the  Name 
jL  Dim,  or  Sum,  it  may  be  pleaded  in  Abatement  ; 

d  a  new  Original  will  not  cure  it,  but  you  are  obliged 
?odifcondnucyourAftion,  paying  Cofts,  and  to  begin 

^  M °‘ Pretty*'*  that  he  renders,  &c.  are  fineable  ;  and 
fo  are  the  fpecial  Capias9 s  ;  and  to  avoid  the  Fine,  you 
draw  a  Pm  for  a  Capias,  only  in  Debt. 

If  the  Defendant  lives  in  the  Country,  as  for  Inftance 
in  Soincrfetjbire,  and  the  Caufe  of  Adtion  arifes  in  London , 
and  therefore  you  would  try  the  Caule  there ;  in  this 
Cafe  you  muft  make  out  a  Left  at  um  into  the  County 

where  the  Party  lives,  by  which  it  is  fuggefted,  that  a 
Capiat  had  before  been  taken  out  in  London ,  and  that  a 
Sheriff  there  made  a  Return  thereto,  that  the  Defendant 

vras  not  to  be  found  in  their  Baliwick,  &c.  and  when 
die  Defendant  is  taken*  he  is  to  put  in  Bail  with  the  Fi¬ 
ller  of  Union,  to  anfwer  to  the  Plaintiff  upon  the  Writ 

made  out  there. 

Note,  That  a  L eft  a  turn  is  a  Writ  in  perfonal  Adtions, 
where,  if  the  Defendant  cannot  be  arrefted  on  a  Ca¬ 
pas  in  the  County  where  the  A&ion  is  laid,  but  is 
returned  non  eft  inventus  by  the  Sheriff,  this  Writ  Thai! 
be  fent  into  another  County,  where  fuch  Pcrfon  is 
thought  to  be,  or  to  have  wherewithal  to  fatisfy  the 
Demand,  It  is  called  Left  at  um,  becaufe  the  Sheriff 
has  before  te (titled,  that  the  Defendant  was  not  to  be 
found  in  his  Bailiwick. 

If  a  Defendant  be  within  a  Liberty,  which  the  Sheriff 
cannot  enter  upon  a  Capias^  you  may  get  the  Filazer  of 
the  County  to  make  out  a  Writ  non  omittas ,  directed  to 
fuch  Liberty  where  the  Defendant  refides,  without  hav¬ 
ing  a  Capias  firft  from  him  ;  and  die  Method  for  Expe¬ 
dition's  Sake  now  is  to  make  the  non  omit t as  at  once, 
fuggtfting  the  Matter  as  if  it  had  been  done  ;  fo  the 
Copies  and  Writ  of  non  omittas  arc  made  out  at  the  fame 
lime,  and  you  return  the  Capias  yourfelf. 

Note,  That  a  Non  omittas  is  a  Writ,  which  lies  where  the 
Sheriff  having  delivered  a  Writ  or  Proccfs  to  a  Bailiff' 
of  a  Franchifc,  in  which  the  Party  it  is  to  be  ferved  on 
dwells,  and  the  Bailiff  having  refilled  or  ncglc&cd  to 

.  uPon  the  Sheriff  returning  that  he  delivered 

lt  t0 ^thc  Bailiff,  this  fecond  Writ  fhall  be  dirc&cd  to 

the  Sheriff,  charging  him  to  enter  tlic  Franchife,  and 

j^cute  the  King’s  Command  either  by  himfelf  or 
Officer. 
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I  PPea,anc.cs  upon  Writs  in  the  Common- Pleas ,  muft 
ctmcj-ed  with  the  Filazer,  or  the  Defendant  fhall  for- 
$  '  but  ^h-its  of  Privilege,  both  common  Ap- 

arc  entered  upon  the  Protho- 

s  Remembrance. 

Qufc  of  AftioH  be  under  io/.  (on  Writs  out 

lhall  1 .1U?y.  othcr  fuPcrior  Court)  and  the  Plaintiff 

if  fuch  IV r  ;y  'vay  oi  Froccfs  againft  the  Defendant, 

\Wi-u  n  eiUrlnt  c  ocs  noc  appear  at  the  Return  of  the 

1  PJaindtr  UTJ?l'ys  aftcr»  ma)I  bL‘  lawful  for  the 

i  F«l^r  Court  ^  V ,,V,t  bcinS  ,radt  «"d  filed  in  the 
tiocMer  .  l*rional  Service  of  fuch  Proccfs, 

1 1)  procml  tU™ 111011  ^PPcarance  for  the  Defendant,  and 

fuel,  ProrcR  rr>n>  *?C'  Alul  thcre  is  10  bu  il  Notice  on 
turn,  .  n  .r ,c  ,Dcrc,Kla|1c  to  .«Ppcar  at  the  Rc- 

v‘  ^eaciant  not  appearing  then,  or  with- 

y  ok.  il 
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in  eight  Days  after  ir,  Affidavit  of  the  Service  of  the 
Proceis  to  be*  made  before  any  Judge  or  Commiflioncr 
of  the  Court,  or  the  Officer  for  earring  Appearances  i 
Star.  i2  Ceo.  I.  and  5  Geo.  II. 

T  he  Plaintiff  mult  make  Oatli  of  his  Debt.;  or  Caufe 
of  Action,  when  10/.  or  above,  before  the  iftuing  of 
the  Writ,  and  the  Sum  fvvorn  muft  be  endorfed  thereon  5 
for  which  Sum,  and  no  more.  Bail  is  to  be  taken. 

In  Actions  of  Debt,  &c.  it  has  been  obferved,  that 
the  Reafon  of  Bail  is  upon  a  Suppofition  of  the  Law, 
that  the  Defendant  flies  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Law  ; 
which  is  grounded  upon  his  not  appearing  at  firft,  &c. 
and  when  a  Mkn  is  taken  on  a  Capias ,  he  fiiall  not  be 
dilcharged  till  he  gives  Bond  to  appear  ;  except  the 
Plain  riff  or  his  Attorney  con  fent  to  2n  Appearance  with¬ 
out  Bail. 

On  a  Habeas  Corpus  or  Cepi  Corpus ,  where  (pedal 
Bail  is  required,  the  Bail  is  not  to  be  taken  without  Con- 
lent  of  the  Plaintiff  i  and  upon  Writs  of  Habeas  Corpus 
direfted  to  the  Courts  of  London  and  TVeftminJler ,  which 
are  returnable  immediate ,  the  Defendant  may  be  bailed, 
giving  Notice  of  the  Names  of  the  Bails,  and  before 
what  Judge  he  intends  to  put  it  in  *  but  it  muft  be  in 
eight  Days,  and  Exception  is  to  be  taken  within  twenty 
Days. 

If  fpecial  Bail  put  in  by  the  Defendant  in  any  Suit, 
be  excepted  to,  the  Defendant  ihall  perfect  his  Bail  with¬ 
in  four  Days  after  Exception  taken  ;  in  default  whereof 
the  Plaintiff  may  proceed  upon  the  Bail-Bond :  And  in 
all  Cafes  where  Bail  fiiall  be  filed  on  Writs  of  Error,  fuch 
Bail  fiiall  Jikewife  be  perfected  within  the  like  Times, 
or  in  default  thereof  the  Clerk  of  the  Errors  of  this  Court 
fiiall  nofi-pros  fuch  Writ  of  Error.  In  Cafes  wherein 
Bail-Bonds  fhall  be  taken  by  the  Sheriffs,  if  the  fame 
Bail  be  put  in  above,  the  Plaintiff  may  except  again  ft 
fuch  Bail,  and  it  fiiall  not  ftand  good  and  abfolute. 

Where  Bail-Bonds  are  taken  in  London  and  Middle fex , 
they  fhall  not  be  put  in  Suit  till  four  Days  after  the  Ap¬ 
pearance-Day  of  Returns  of  Writs ;  nor  in  any  other 
Country  till  after  eight  Days. 

If  the  Defendant  puts  not  in  Bail  when  required,  the 
Plaintiff  is  to  get  the  Sheriff  to  a/fign  over  his  Bail-Bond, 
and  take  out  his  Capias  upon  it,  (directed  to  the  Coroner 
if  the  fame  Sheriff  be  an  OfficerJ  but  that  Writ,  Yis  faid, 
requires  only  an  Appearance :  And  if  the  Plaintiff  be 
rionfuited,  and  then  commences  a  new  Adtion  for  the 
fame  Caufe,  he  fiiall  not  have  fpecial  Bail  in  the  new 
Adlion,  though  he  might  have  infilled  upon  it  in  the 
Firft. 

The  Method  to  put  in  Bail  in  the  Common  Pleas  in 
London  or  Middlefex ,  is  not  by  filing  a  Bail-piece,  but 
it  is  done  by  an  Entry  in  the  Filazer’s  Book  ;  though 
the  Filazers  vary  a  little  in  the  Manner  thereof. 

In  London  you  call  upon  the  Filazer  and  give  him 
Notice  when  the  Bail  are  ready,  and  then  he  will  attend 
with  you  at  the  Judge’s  Chamber,  and  there  the  Bail 
enter  into  a  Recognizance. 

In  taking  Bail  to  Actions,  depending  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Picas ,  before  Commiffioncrs  in  the  Country-, 
firft  a  Copy  of  the  Writ  on  Parchment  is  to  be  brought 
to  the  Commiflioncr  taking  it,  on  which  the  Recogni¬ 
zance  or  Bail -piece  muft  be  drawn  and  eng  rolled,  and 
then  the  Bail  is  taken  before  fuch  Commiffioncrs :  And 
the  Affidavit  of  the  due  taking  of  every  fuch  Bail,  fhall 
be  made,  either  before  fomc  Judge  of  C.  P.  to  whom 
the  Bail  fiiall  be  tranfmitted,  or  bclorc  (bme  Pcrfon  who 
ihall  have  Power  to  take  Affidavits  in  Matters  and  Caufes 
depending  in  this  Court. 

All  Bails  taken  by  any  Commiflioncr  within  the  Di- 
ftance  of  40  Miles  from  the  Cities  of  London  and  IHc fl¬ 
int  njlcr,  arc  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  Lord  Chief  Juft  ice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  or  to  one  of  the  Juilices  of  the 
faid  Court,  within  ten  Days  after  the  Taking  thereof : 
And  all  Bails  taken  by  any  Commiflioncr  above  the 
Diftance  of  40  Miles  from  London  and  IVcftndnJkr ,  fiiall 
be  tranfmitted  wirhin  ?o  Days  after  the  Taking,  unle/s 
all  the  laid  Jufliccs  Ihall  be  in  their  Circuits,  and  then  as 
foon  as  any  of  them  fiiall  be  returned  to  London  out  of 
his  Circuit. 

The  Plaintiff  in  any  Aflion  before  the  Em)  of  the  next 
Term,  after  the  Return  of  the  Procefs,  ought  to  declare 
again  ft  the  Defendant ;  but  it  is  now  uJlial  lor  the  Piain- 
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tiff,  after  the  Return  of  the  Writ,  to  have  two  Terms  to 
make  out  his  Declaration  *  and  if  the  Plaintiff  doth  not 
declare  within  that  Time,  the  Defendant  upon  a  Rule 
given,  may  fign  a  Non-pros ,  and  have  Cofts,  ufually, 
i  /.  6  s.  8  d.  for  Recovery  whereof  Execution  may  be 
taken  out,  or  Aftion  brought. 

If  the  Defendant  appears  the  fir  ft  Term,  and  give  no 
Rule  to  declare,  his  Attorney  the  fecond  Term  may  be 
compelled  to  accept  of  a  Declaration  with  Imparlance  ; 
but  if  the  Plaintiff  declares  not  the  fecond  Term,  tho* 
the  Defendant  gives  no  Rule,  the  Plaintiff  may  be  non- 
fuited  at  the  End  of  the  fecond  Term,  upon  a  Conti¬ 
nuance  entered  by  Dies  Datus.  If  the  Day  to  appear, 
be  upon  the  firft  Return  of  any  Hilary ,  ox 'Trinity  Term, 
no  Imparlance  will  be  granted,  without  Confent  or  Rule 
of  Court :  And  after  Rules  to  declare  are  out,  no  Non- 
fuit  fhall  be  had  for  A^ant  of  a  Declaration,  unlefs  the 
Plaintiff’s  Attorney  be  firft  called  on  for  his  De¬ 
claration. 

Declarations  to  be  delivered,  with  Notice  to  plead  in 
Four  Days  in  London  or  Middlefex ;  and  in  other  Coun¬ 
ties,  above  20  Miles  off,  within  eight  Days,  &C. 

If  any  Plaintiff  fhall  declare  againft  any  Perfon.  in 
Cuftody  of  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet ,  or  of  any  Sheriff, 
&c.  and  does  not  further  proceed  to  Judgment  within 
three  Terms  after  the  Declaration  delivered,  inclufive  of 
the  Term  wherein  delivered  ;  or  if  a  Plaintiff  having 
obtained  Judgment  in  this  Court  againft  any  Prifoner, 
fhall  not  charge  him  in  Execution  thereupon,  within 
two  Terms  next  after  the  Judgment  had,  including  the 
Term  in  which  the  faid  Judgment  fhall  be  figned,  the 
Defendant  in  Prifon  may  be  difeharged  out  of  Cuftody, 
by  Superfedeas  allowed  by  one  of  the  Juftices  of  this 
Court,  if  Caufe  be  not  fliewn  by  the  Plaintiff  why  he 
had  not  proceeded,  upon  Notice  given  by  the  Defen¬ 
dant’s  Attorney,  and  Oath  made  thereof, 

The  Plaintiff  having  declared,  and  given  Rules  for 
Anfwer,  the  Defendant  is  to  deliver  his  Plea  to  the 
Plaintiff’s  Attorney  j  and  if  he  be  not  to  be  found,  or 
refufeth  it,  ’tis  to  be  left  in  the  Office  to  fave  a  Judg¬ 
ment. 

In  every  Plea,  except  to  a  Scire  facias ,  it  is  ncceffary 
that  the  Defendant  fhould  come  and  defend  the  Force 
and  Injury  laid  to  his  Charge,  to  make  him  a  Party  to 
the  Matter  in  Variance  j  that  is  to  fuch  a  Charge,  which 
the  Plaintiff  has  given  Pledges  that  he  will  maintain 
againft  him  :  But  in  a  Scire  facias ,  the  Defendant  is  not 
in  Law  a  Party  to  the  Suit  till  he  appears,  nor  is  there 
any  Wrong  or  Injury  againft  him  ;  and  when  he  appears, 
he  may  plead  by  venit  and  die  it  only. 

Note,  That  Scire  facias  is  a  judicial  Writ,  moft  com¬ 
monly  ufed  to  call  a  Man  to  fhew  Caufe  to  the  Court 
whence  it  iffucs,  why  Execution  of  a  Judgment  paffed, 
Jhould  not  be  made  out  ? — This  Writ  is  not  granted 
till  a  Year  and  a  Day  be  clapfed  after  a  Judgment 
given.  —  Scire  facias  upon  a  Fine,  lies  only  after  a 
Year  and  a  Day  after  the  Fine  levied  :  Ocherwife  it 
is  the  fame  with  the  Writ  of  Habere  facias  fetfinam , 
which  is  a  judicial  Writ,  which  lies  where  a  Man  has 
recovered  Lands  in  the  King’s  Court,  diredted  to  the 
Sheriff,  commanding  him  to  give  him  the  Scifin 
thereof.  This  Writ  fometitnes  alfo  i flues  out  of  the' 
Records  of  a  Fine,  directed  to  the  Sheriff  of  the 
County,  where  the  Lands  lie ;  commanding  him  to 
give  to  the  Cognizcc,  or  his  Heirs  Scifin  of  the  Land, 
whereof  the  Fine  is  levied.  The  Writ  lies  within  the 
Year  after  the  Fine  or  Judgment,  upon  the  Scire 
facias ;  and  may  be  made  in  divers  Forms. 


The  Rules  to  plead  muft  be  entered  in  t-k*.  ~o  ^ 
tary’s  Office,  that  the  Plaintiff’s  Attorne^d^0110* 
by  the  Secondary  there,  for  which  he  l*dl,res 
And  if  the  Defendant  on  Rule  to  anfwer  do^  1 
before  the  Rule  is  expired,  the  Attorney  for^he  P'  ?lead 
may  afterwards  enter  up  Judgment  by  Nil  ip'"11" 
the  Defendant  on  pleading  any  general  Iffue,  may  ‘a?d 
Rule  given)  nonfint  the  Plaintiff,  if  he  dor’h  ’V  d>fer 

Ins  Iffue  •  ?.pd  thereupon  he  may  get  .Cofts  fi«Lenfer 
tire  Prodronqtary,  and  enter  up  Judgment,  by 

given,  tfie  Defendant  is  to  plead  forthwith,  or  tS  p" '  ° 
thonotary  wi,ll  fign  Judgment :  In  other  Cafes  it  £ 
been  adjudged  a  Handing  Rule,  that  the  ProrlmL  5 
muff  receive  a  Plea  left  in  the  Office  at  any  Time  Z  7 
Judgment  fjgned,  tho’  the  Rule  to  plead  be  out  °fC 
By  Order  Mich,  i  Geo.  II.  where  fpecial  Writs  „ 
made  returnable,  the  firft  fljerum  in  Hilary  or  Trip 
Term,  or  tlje  firft  or  fe.c.ond  Return  in  Eafter  and  if 
chaelmas  Term,  unlefs  the  Defendant  pleads  in  f  ' 
Days  after  the  Appearance  of  the  Return,  Judgments'll 
be  entered  by  Default,  &c.  And  by  Order  S' 
3  Geo.  II.  upon  all  Procefs  fued  out  of  this  Court  re¬ 
turnable  the  fjrft  or  fecond  Return  of  any  Term,  if  the 
Plaintiff  declares  in  London  ox  Middlefex,  and  the  Defen¬ 
dant  lives  \yithin  twenty  Miles  of  London,  the  De¬ 
fendant  fhall  ple^d  within  four  Days  after  luch  Decla¬ 
ration  dejjyered,  without  any  Imparlance  :  And  in  cafe 
the  Plaintiff  declares  in  any  other  County,  or  the  De¬ 
fendant  lives  above  twenty  Miles  from  London,  the  De¬ 
fendant  fhall  plead  within  eight  Days  after  theDeclara- 
tion  delivered,  without  any  Imparlance  •,  and  in  Default 
of  pleading  as  afore  fa  id,  the  Plaintiff  may  fign  Jiis  Judg¬ 
ment.  Alfo  the  Declarations  delivered  purfuant  to  t4 
Rule,  muft  be  delivered  with  Notice  to  plead  at  fuch 
Times  accordingly. 

Oftentimes  where  the  Plaintiff’s  Adrian  is  juft  and 
right,  the  Defendant’s  Attorney,  without  a~y  pleading, 
will  yield  to  a  Judgment,  either  by  non  fum  informants, 
or  Confeflion,  fo  that  the  Plaintiff  will  liay  Execution, 
till  a  Time  agreed  upon  :  This  may  be  done  on  the  De¬ 
claration,  upon  which  Judgment  you  may  get  Cofts 
taxed  by  the  Prothonotary,  and  the  Defendant  will 
be  thereby  faved  in  his  Perfon  and  Charges. 

But  if  the  Attorney  for  the  Defendant  pleads  to  the 
Adlion,  then  you  may  join  Iffue,  and  go  to  Trial  by 
Nifi  Prius ,  at  the  next  Aflizes  for  the  County. 

Note,  That  Nifi  Prius  is  a  Writ  judicial,  which  lies  in 
Cafes  where  the  Jury  being  impannelled  and  returned, 
before  the  Juftices  of  the  Bank,  one  of  the  Parties 
requefts  to  have  fuch  Writ,  for  the  Eafe  of  die  Coun¬ 
try,  whereby  to  will  the- Sheriff*  to  caufe  the  Inqueft 
to  come  before  the  Juftices  in  the  fame  Country  at 
their  coming  thither.  It  is  called  a  Writ  of  Aty/ 
Prius  ;  and  its  Effedt  is,  that  the  Sheriff  is  hereby 
commanded  to  bring  to  IVeftminJlcr  the  Men  iinpan- 
nelled  at  a  certain  Day,  before  the  Juftices,  Nifi  prius 
jujlic.  Domini  Regis  ad  affifas  capicndas  venerint ,  that 
is,  unlefs  the  Juftices  go  before  that  Day  into  fuch 
County  to  take  Aflizes. 

Note,  alfo,  That  before  I  conclude  this  Trcatife,  I  mud 
give  a  fiiort  Defcription  of  all  the  different  Writs, 
Bills,  Procefs,  made  ufe  of,  to  arreft  the  Body  ot 
the  Defendant,  viz.  of  a  Capias,  alias  Capias ,  Plwdit 
facias ,  Latitat ,  Special  latitat.  Bill  of  Middlefex ,  Am 
omittas ,  &c. 

► 

A  Capias,  is  a  Writ  or  Procefs,  which  is  of  two  Sorts, 
who  before  Judgment,  called  Capias  ad  rcjpondcnd0 


If  in  any  Adlion  the  Defendant  pleads  a  general  Pica  _  _ .  v 

or  Iffue,  as  is  moll  ufual,  there  u  no  more  requifitc,  but  granted  in  an  Adlion  pcrfonal,  when  the  Sheri  ft  upoi 
that  the  Attorney  for  the  Defendant  do  put  his  Hand  to  the  firft  Writ  of  Diftrefs,  returns  Nihil  ha  bet  in  Iff 
the  Plaintiff's  Attorney’s  Docket  Book  *  and  that  being 
done,  the  Plaintiff's  Attorney  is  to  draw  up  the  Plea, 
and  make  a  Copy  of  the  Iffue,  and  deliver  it  to  the  De- 
femlaiu's  Attorney,  who  mull  receive  it,  and  pay  for 
entring  his  Pica  \  and  then  they  ufually  give  Warning 
for  Trial.  But  if  the  Defendant  pleads  fpccially,  the 
Pica  is  to  be  under  a  Serjeant’s  Hand,  and  given  to  the 
Plaintiff's  Attorney  ;  aifo  if  the  Plaintiff  replies  fpe- 
cially,  or  the  Defendant  demurs  to  a  Declaration,  it  is 
the  lame. 


noftro. — The  other  is  a  Wit  of  Execution  after  Judg- 
ment,  which  is  alfo  of  various  Kinds ;  as  Capias  adJ&M 
faciendum.  Capias  pro  fine.  Capias  ut  lagatiun ,  See. 

Capias  ad  fads  faciendum,  is  aWritol  Execution® 
Judgment,  lying  where  a  Man  recovers  in  an  AU|- 
pcrfonal,  as  for  Debt,  Damage,  &V.  in  which  Cacs  * 
Writ  iffucs.  to  the  Sheriff,  commanding  him  to  w* 
the  Body  of  him  againft  whom  the  Debt  is  r.c^cri'‘! 
who  is  to  be  kept  in  Prifon  till  he  makes  Satisfa  *  * 
and  if  not. in  a  Condition  to  do  it,  and  lies, at  the  •• 
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Jm nlacable  and  barbarous  Plaintiff,  as  there  are 
but  too  many  of  them  in  England, ,  till  he  dies  of  Want 

^(^iafcondttSfos  ad proficifcendum, ,  is  an  original  Writ, 

it1  covenanted  to  ferve  the  King  in  War,  and  appear 
n  the  Time  and  Place  appointed.  It  is  diredled  to 
n°  of  the  King’s  Serjeants  at  Arms,  to  arreft  and  take 
ITm  wherever  he  may  be  found  9  and  to  .bring  him 
concilia  nojlro  with  a  Claufe  or  Affiftance. 

A  Bill  of  Middlefex,  is  a  Writ  which  is  to  have  a 
bie  fix-penny  Stamp,  and  to  be  figned  by  the  Keeper 
f  the  Bill  of  Middlefex  Office  in  New  Inn  9  for  which 
L  Fee  is  Six-pence  in  Term-Time,  and  Ten-pence  in 
the  Vacation*,  and  on  the  Back  of  the  Writ  muft  be  in- 
dorfed  the  Attorney’s  Name  that  fues  it  out,  and  the 
Day  of  the  Month  and  Year  when  done  9  alfo  a  Note 
is  to  be  made  in  Paper  for  the  Office. 

A  Latitat ,  is  a  Writ  whereby  all  Men  in  perfonal 
Actions  are  called  originally  to  the  King’s  Bench.— It  has 
this  Name,  as  fuppofing  the  Defendant  lurks,  lies  hid, 
and  cannot  be  found  in  the  County  of  Middlefex ,  to  be 
taken  by  Bill  9  but  he  is  gone  to  fome  other  County,  to 
the  Sheriff  whereof  this  Writ  is  dire&ed. 

Habeas  Corpus,  is  a  Writ,  which  a  Man  indicted  and 
imprifoned  for  any  Crime,  or  Trefpafs,  before  the  Ju¬ 
ices  of  the  Peace,  or  in  a  Court  of  Franchife  9  having 
offered  Mcient  Bail,  which  is  refufed,  tho’  the  Caufe 
be  bailable,  may  have  out  of  the  King's  Bench,  thereby 
to  remove  himfelf  thither,  on  his  own  Coils,  to  anfwer 
the  Caufe  at  the  Bar  thereof. 

The  Order  in  this  Cafe  is,  firil  to  procure  a  Certiorari 
out  of  Chancery-,  direfted  to  the  faid  Juilices,  for  re¬ 
moving  the  fndidlment  into  the  King's  Bench  9  and  upon 
that  to  procure  this  Writ  to  the  Sheriff,  for  caufing  his 
Body  to  be  brought  at  a  certain  Day. 
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the  Day  after  All-Souls  :  Craflino  Martini,  eight  Days 

f  %  .  Aad  h^dena  Martini ,  fifteen  Days.  Y 

The  firft  Effotn  Day  (which  is  the  fourth  Day  inclu- 
hve  before  what  is  commonly  called  the  firft  Dav)  is 
accounted  the  firft  of  every  Term  ;  and  on  that  Day 

°."e  f  th£Jud?es  “,ways  to  take  Effoins,  &c.  and 
the  four  Days  in  Term  are  firft,  the  Day  of  Effoiu  ; 

fecond,  of  Exceptions  ;  third.  Return  of  Writs  ;  fourth 
tne  Day  of  Appearance,  called  the  quarto  die  poll,  (or 
fourth  Day  after)  whereon  the  Court  fits.  ' 

Note,  That  Effoiu,  or  Effoign,  is  an  Excufe  for  him, 
who  being  iummoned  to  appear  and  anfwer  to  an 
Aetion  real,  or  to  perform  Suit  to  a  Court  Baron,  (Ac 
wnnot  attend  by  Reafon  of  fome  legitimate  Hindrance. 
TheCaufes  which  ferve  to  effoiu,  arc  divers  ;  yet  may 
be  reduced  to  five  Heads :  The  firft  is  Effotn  dc  ul¬ 
tramat  e,  when  the  Party  is  beyond  Sea  :  The  fecond 

r  j  when  on  an  Expedition  in  the  Holy 

Hie  third,  De  malo  veniendi,  when  he  is  in¬ 
firm  of  Body  and  cannot  come  ;  which  is  alfo  called 
the  common  Effoin  :  The  fourth,  Effoiu  de  malo  ledii, 
when  the  Defendant  is  fide  a-bed:  The  fifth  De  fer- 
vitio  Regis  when  he  is  in  the  King’s  Service.  Horn 
ment.ons  feveral  other  Effoins  touching  the  Service  of 

the  King  celeftial,  &c. 

Every  Term  begins  on  the  fourth  Day  after  the  firft 
Return  thereof,  and  ends  the  quarto  die  poll,  of  the  lift 
Return  ;  unlels  either  of  them  fall  on  a  Sunday,  in  which 
Cafe  the  Term  begins  or  ends  on  tile  Monday  after-  ex¬ 
cept  only  Trinity  Term,  the  Effoin  Day  of  the  firft  Return 

Ilf  n  _ Ti  T  1  t  ^  . 


Note,  That  I  have  mentioned  feveral  of  thefe  Writs,  01 
Procefs,  in  different  Places  throughout  this  Treatife, 
I’ll  conclude  it  by  taking  Notice  of  the  Effoin-Days , 
I  mm,  and  Returns  of  Writs . 

ferns,  are  the  feveral  Times  or  Seafons  of  the  Year, 
wherein  the  Tribunals,  or  Courts  of  Judicature  are  open 
to  all  who  think  fit  to  complain  of  Wrong,  or  to  leek 
theirown  by  due  Courfe  of  Law,  or  Atfrion. 

In  Contra-diftindtion  to  thefe,  the  reft  of  the  Year  is 
called  Vacation. 

Of  thefe  Terms  there  are  four  in  every  Year ;  during 
which  Time,  Matters  of  Juftice  are  difpatched,  viz.  & 
Hilary  Term,  which,  at  London,  begins  the  23d  Day 

or  Jammy  \  or  if  it  be  bn  Sunday,  the  next  Day  after 
and  ends  the  12th  of  February  following. 

Eafter  Terns,  which  begins  the  Wednefday  Fortnight 
a^ter  tajter ,  and  ends  the  Monday  next  after  Afccnfion 

Trinity  Term,  beginning  the  Friday  next  after  Trinity 

/  encbnS  the  Wednefday  Fortnight  after. 

nAA  x**™*  which  be£ins  the  23d  of  Ottobcr, 
ends  fhe  28th  of  November  following. 

ac  i  ttofc  Terms  have  alfo  tiieir  Returns. 

N>t  J1'"  Rtfums  Return-Days,  or  Days  in  Bank, 
L  Jrta'r  Days  m  eacb  Term>  particularly  let  apart 

to  be  clctcnniiKindS  °f  Pr0CCcdinSs>  in  Cw& 

rich  n7  7cnc  has  four  Rcturns  •  viz. '  OElabis  Hillarii , 
A  D&  r  e‘'  Day  :  Ql’ndcna  Hillarii,  fifteen 

clufivc.  A  0Slahls  Purifications ,  eight  Days  after,  in- 


tlRdUriS  ’  yjz:  .^cna 


tyime  pi,  /  d,c  Ray-Month  after  Eafter : 

Cnjlln  Aktnr,'  -t:  n  )a7  riv<;  Wcclis  from  Eafter  :  And 
Li,fr”{ T  Do,m""'] the  Di>y  after  Afccnfion  Day. 

the  ncx  D  r  f°  ~  Rc!Un,s  '  vi?"  Crafl'<  ' 
after,  tn'r-r!.^  JIm.,ty  :  °Babis 


ino  Trim t a- 
ini  tat  is,  eight 


Aiys  alffi-  f  r  nmuaus,  eigne 

after;  And  “r-1  ®l<‘ndcna  Trinitatis,  fifteen  Days 
.  Mill  three  Weeks  after. 


v/j  9  viz.  Tres  Mi - 


MhUnf  L  7 "watts,  three  W( 
t]  ,}ln{  Ten”i  has  fix  Rctttn 

{!lt>  %-Month  ^il-;haclmas :  Mkhaclis , 

7  °nth  aftcr  Michaelmas :  Craflino  Mi m arum. 


i  c  t  •  ;  .  - y  uiu  ivLuua 

whereof  being  on  a  Monday,  the  fourth  Day  regularly 
is  the  Tburfday  following-,  but  that  being  Corpus  Cbrijli 
Day  and  no  juridical  Day,  the  quarto  die  is  held  on  the 
bnday.  Although  th e.  Effoin  Day  hills  on  a  Sunday,  yet 
the  fourth  Day  after  is  computed  from  that  Day,  as  from 
any  other,  and  is  to  be  the  Wednefday  folio  win  p- ;  and 
when  the  Effoin  Day,  Return,  Brcvium ,  or  Exception 
Days,  happen  on  a  Sunday ,  the  fame  are  to  be  kept  011 
the  Monday  next  following  9  and  in  fuck  Cafe  the  Ex¬ 
ception  and  Return  Days  are  included  in  one,  viz  the 
I uef day. 

In  the  feveral  Terms,  the  firft  Effoin  Day  of  Michael¬ 
mas  Term,  is  always  on  the  2 otb  of  October.  Of  Hilary 
Term,  on  the  20 tb  of  January.  Of  Eafter  Term,  on 
tire  Sunday-Fortnigbt  after  Eafter.  And  of  Trinity  Term 
on  the  Monday  or  Morrow  of  Trinity  Sunday  And  in 
each  Return  throughout  the  refpeflive  Terms  are  the  ft 
vcral  Days  before  mention’d,  viz.  the  Effoin  Day  ;  heinn- 
the  Day  mentioned  in  Writs)  the  Exception  Day  the 

iw/wwDay,  and  the  Day  of  Appearance,  which  is’  the 
laft  of  tlie  Return,  See. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  on  whatever  Day  of  the  Week 
any  Term  begins,  it  is  a  good  Day  to  make  all  Proceftes 
by  Bill  returnable  upon  prox  poft,  every  other  Return  of 
ftch  Term,  except  the  laft  Return  :  But  St.  John  Bapt iff 3 
Day,  when  it  falls  in  Trinity  Term,  and  all  Non  juridical 
Days,  muft  be  avoided,  becaufe  they  are  no  Days  in 
Court,  viz.  every  Sunday  in  any  Term ;  the  Fcaft  of 
All  Saints  and  All  Souls,  in  Michaelmas  Term  ;  the  Puri¬ 
fication,  in  Hilary,  and  the  Afccnfion,  in  Eafter  Term,  &c. 
All  Proceftes  in  the  King’s  Bench  upon  Bill  of' ' Mid¬ 
dle  fex  ,  Latitat,  Alias,  Plurics,  See.  belt  before  and  -if 
ter  Judgment,  muft  be  returnable  at  Days  certain 
and  may  be  fo  made  upon  any  Day  in  Term  (which 

is  a  juridical  Day)  next  after  any  of  the  before  mentioned 
returns. 

The  Proccfs  returnable  in  B.  R.  is  returnable  at  a  Day 

certain,  naming  the  Day  of  the  Week,  fcf c.  in  this  Man 

ner:  Before  us  at  Weftminlhr,  on  Thurlilay  next,  after 

the  Morrow  of  the  Purification  of  the  Bleffed  Mary  £* 

But  if  the  Procefs  he  by  Original,  then  *tis  before  'us  on 

the  Morrow  of  tlx  Purification,  Cftc.  (not  naming  the 

I  face  or  Day  of  the  Week)  whenfoever  we  ftjall  be  in 

England  :  And  all  Writs  returnable  whereloever  in  this 

Court,  are  grounded  upon  Originals  out  of  Chancery  ■  or 

on  Writs  ol  Error  out  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  inlc- 
nor  Courts, 

In  C.  B.  the  Writs  being  by  Original,  arc  not  return- 
ablc  on  a  Day  certain  4  but  only  before  our  7n/l ices  at 
Weft minllcr,  from  the  Day  of  Si.  Michael  'in  three 
ll  eeliSy  Sic,  Yet  where  the  Action  hcic  is  not  by  Ori- 

ginal, 


LOG  I  C. 


g;nal,  but  fome  other  Writ;  a's  Attachment  of  Privilege, 
by  Bill  againft  privileg’d  Pcrfon,  Prohibitions ,  &c.  fuch 
Writs  all  ProcelTes  thereupon,  are  returnable,  and  have 
Continuance  to  Days  certain :  As  on  Tueiday  next  after 
three  Weeks  of  St.  Michael. 


Note,  That  an  Attachment ,  in  the  Senfe  we  take  it  here; 
is  an  Apprchenfion  of  a  Man  by  his  Body,  to  bring 
him  to  anfwer  the  Action  of  the  Plaintiff. — Lombard 
makes  this  Difference  between  zw  A) reft  a.x\&  zx\  At¬ 
tachment  ;  that  an  Arreft  proceeds  out  of  an  inferior 
Court,  by  Precept  only,  and  an  Attachment  out  of  a 
higher  Court,  either  by  Precept  or  Writ;  and  that  a 
Precept  to  arreff,  has  thefe  formal  Words,  Duct  fa¬ 
cias,  dec.  and  a  Writ  0$  Attachment  thefe,  Pr<ccipimtis 
tibi  quod  attachies  talem,  habeas  etim  coram  nobis .  — 


tye.  to  Fallen, 

Origlnai  Writs  are  thofe  font  out  of  the  hW,  r 

or  Tenant  in  a  real  Adtion,  either  tthcW 
gms,  or  begin  the  Suit  thereby.  S  c 


In  the  fortunate  Days  of  Man’s  primitive  Tnn 
this  nion ftrous  Dedalus  of  Laws,  0Pf  fo  manv 

Manners  of  Proceedings  in  the  Courts  of  Juftice  of' r 
many  different  Terms,  which  even  thofe  who  hlvf- ° 
vented  them,  can  fcarcely  underftand,  was  entire!*  m‘ 
known,  and  nothing  but  the  Depravity  of  our  mJ  Un' 
our  Ambition,  Avarice,  fcfr.  were  capable  to  br W 
thefe  hideous  Offsprings,  hatched  up  for  the  Devafi^ 
of  Man’s  Fortune,  and  to  rob  him  of  his  Liberty  ^ 


LOGIC,  is  the  Art  of  guiding  well  one’s  Rea- 
fon  in  the  Knowledge  of  Things,  as  well  for  one’s 
Inltrudtion,  as  for  that  of  others. 

This  Art  confifts  in  the  Reflections  Men  have  made 
on  the  four  principal  Operations  of  the  Mind,  viz.  Per¬ 
ception,  Judgment,  Ratiocination,  and  Method. 

We  call  Perception ,  or  Apprchenfion ,  the  fimpleView 
we  have  of  Things  which  offer  themfelves  to  our  Mind, 
or  whereby  we  only  conceive  a  Thing,  without  Affir¬ 
mation  or  Negation  ;  as  when  we  conceive  the  Sun,  the 
Earth,  a  Tree,  a  Round  or  Square,  the  Thought,  a 
Being,  without  forming  any  exprefs  Judgment  thereof. 

We  call  Judgment  the  Ad  of  our  Mind,  whereby 
the  Ideas  which  agree  together  are  joined  by  an  Affirma¬ 
tion  ;  and  thofe  which  difagree  are  feparated  by  a  Nega¬ 
tion,  or  whereby  one  is  affirmed,  or  denied  of  the  other  ; 
as  when  I  have  the  Idea  of  God,  the  Idea  of  Good, 
and  the  Idea  of  Lyar,  I  can  join  the  Idea  of  Goodnefs 
with  the  Idea  of  God,  and  remove  from  him  the  Idea 
of  a  Lyar  ;  in  judging  that  Good  is  good,  and  that 
God  is  not  a  Lyar. 

We  call  Ratiocination  the  Ad  of  our  Mind,  whereby 
a  Judgment  is  formed  of  feveral  preceeding  ones ;  as 
having  judged  that  true  Virtue  muff  be  referred  to  God, 
and  that  the  Virtue  of  the  Pagans  was  not  referred  to 
God,  we  conclude  that  the  Virtue  of  the  Pagans  was  not 
a  true  Virtue. 

We  call  Method  the  Adion  of  our  Mind,  whereby 
having  on  the  fame  Subject,  viz.  the  human  Body,  va¬ 
rious  Ideas,  various  Judgments,  and  various  Rcafonings, 
it  difpoles  them  in  the  molt  proper  Manner,  to  difeover 
that  Subjed. 

All  this  is  done  naturally,  and  fometimes  better  by 
thofe  who  have  never  learned  any  ol  the  Rules  of  Logic , 
than  by  thofe  who  have  learned  them. 

Therefore  this  Art  docs  not  con  fill  in  learning  how 
to  make  thcle  Operations,  fince  Nature  itfelf  teaches  it, 
in  giving  us  our  Rcafon  ;  but  how  to  relied  on  our  na¬ 
tural  Adlions,  which  ferves  us  to  three  Things. 

The  full  is,  of  being  lure  that  we  make  a  good  Ufe 
of  our  Rcafon,  bccaufe  the  Confideration  of  the  Rule 
engages  us  to  make  a  new  Attention  to  it. 

The  fccond  is,  to  difeover  with  lefs  Difficulty,  the 
Errors  or  Imperfections  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Operations  of  our  Mind,  bccaufe  it  often  happens  that 
one  difeover;  by  the  natural  Light  alone,  that  a  Rcafon- 
ing  is  l'.ilfc,  and  one  does  not  difeover  notwithflanding 
the  Rcafon  why  it  is  fa  He  ;  as  thofe  who  do  under  Hand 
Painting,  can  be  choked  at  fome  Impcrfedlions  in  a 
Pidurc,  though  they  cannot  explain  that  Impcrfcdtion 
that  offends  them. 

The  third  is,  to  give  us  a  more  pcrfcdl  Knowledge 
of  the  Niituu-  of  our  Mind,  by  the  Refledions  we  make 
on  its  Act h--..',  ;  which  is  more  excellent  in  itfelf,  were 
we  to  r(.n;i  .  :r  but  the  fmglc  Speculation  thereof,  than 
the  Knowl  dgr  of  all  corporal  'Pilings,  which  are  infi¬ 
nitely  !"  ii‘-atli  the  fpiritual. 

If  i  •mu:  but  our  fives  had  ever  been  concerned  in  the 
Reflections  we  make  on  our  Thoughts,  it  jiad  fufficcd 


to  conlider  them  in  themfelves,  without  inverting  them 
with  Words  or  any  other  Signs  ;  but  as  we  cannot  com. 
municate  our  Thoughts  to  one  another,  without  ac¬ 
companying  them  with  external  Signs ;  and  that  even 
this  Habit  is  ftrong  ;  when  we  think  by  ourfelvcs 
Things  never  offer  themfelves  to  our  Mind  but  with  the 
fame  Words  we  cloath  them  when  we  fpeak  to  others. 
It  is  neceffary  to  confider  in  the  Logic  the  Things  joined 
with  Words,  and  the  Words  joined  with  the  Things. 

From  all  we  have  faid  on  this  Subjed,  it  follows  that 
Logic  can  be  very  well  divided  into  four  Parts,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  divers  Reflections  made  on  thefe  four  Opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Mind  ;  therefore  I’ll  divide  it  into  four  Parts. 
The  fir  ft  fhall  contain  the  Reflections  on  Ideas,  or  on  tit 
first  ASl  of  the  Mind  called  Conception.  The  fecond  tk 
Reflections  •which  Men  have  made  on  their  Judgments. 
The  third,  Ratiocination.  The  fourth,  Method . 

The  First  Part. 


Of  Ideas . 

Note,  That  as  we  cannot  have  any  Knowledge  which 
are  from  us,  but  by  means  of  the  Ideas  which  are 
within  us,  the  Reflections  which  can  be  made  on  our 
Ideas  are  perhaps  the  moft  important  Subject  in  the 
Logic,  becaufe  it  is  the  Foundation  of  all  the  reft. 

Thofe  Reflections  can  be  reduced  to  live  Chiefs  or 
Heads,  according  to  the  five  Manners  of  confidcring 
the  Ideas.  The  jirft,  according  to  their  Nature  and 
Origin.  The  fecond,  according  to  the  principal  Dif¬ 
ference  of  the  Objects  they  reprefent.  The  lbirlt 
according  to  their  Simplicity  or  Compofition,  where 
Eli  treat  of  the  Abftradions  and  Prccifions  of  the  Mind. 
The  fourth,  according  to  their  Extent  or  Reftriflion, 
i.  c.  their  Univerfality,  Particularity,  Singularity. 
The  fifth ,  according  to  their  CIcarnefs  and  Obfcuricy, 
or  their  DiflinCtion  and  Confufion. 


i.  Of  Ideas  according  to  their  Nature  and  Orifi- 
The  Word  Idea  is  of  the  Number  of  thofe  which  are  fo 
clear  that  they  cannot  be  explained  by  others,  bccaufc 
there  arc  none  clearer  and  more  Ample. 

But  all  that  can  be  done  to  hinder  one  from  being 
deceived  with  Regard  to  it,  is  to  mark  the  falfc  Signi¬ 
fication  which  could  be  given  to  that  Word,  in  con¬ 
fining  it  to  that  finglc  Manner  of  conceiving  Things 
made  by  the  Application  of  our  Mind  to  the  Imagci 
painted  in  our  Brain,  called  Imagination.  For  as  C- 
Auguftin  obferves,  Man,  ever  fince  Adam' s  Prevarication. 

has  lb  accullomecl  himfelfto  confider  none  but 
'Pilings,  the  Images  whereof  enter  through  our  Sciu 
into  our  Brain,  that  moll  of  them  believe  they  canno 
conceive  a  Thing,  which  they  cannot  imagine,  '•  ,j 
reprefent  it  to  themfelves  under  a  corporal  Image,  as 
there  was  within  us  but  that  Manner  of  thinking  • 


iceiving;  whenas  one  can’t  relied  on  what  pal 
*  Mind,  without  di (cove ring  that  we  conceive  Bl‘j 
imber  of  Things  without  any  of  thole  Images;  • 
without  perceiving  the  Difference  between 
and  pure  IntcIIc&ion.  For  when,  lor  Example,  ^ 


concc 
our 

Numbc 
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Arine  £0 
f  igure  rcrmn 


fi 


my  rdf  d  Triangle,.  I  not  only  confident  as  a  he  is  eternal,  omnipotent,  infinitely  good,  infinitely  wife  ; 
„„U1„  .rminated  by  three  nght  Tmes  but  confider  be-  fince  nothing  of  all.  this  is  included  in  that  Sound  (W 

what  is  called  Imagination  that  if  I  want  to  think  fon  we  refufe  the  Name  of  God  to  the  fidfe  DNinitiel 
'icrtire  of  a  thoufand  Angles,  it  is  true  that  I  con-  of  the  Pagans  s  not  becaufe  that  Word  cannot  be  a  -1 

buted  to  them,  if  it  was  taken  materially,  fince  the  Pa 

3S  I  conceive  .  -■ — o~  . - gans  have  attributed  it  to  them  ;  but  becaufe  the  Trlr-. 

three  Sides  only  i  but  I  cannot  imagine  the  thoufand  which  is  within  us  of  a  fupreme  Being,  and  which  Ufc 

Sides  of  that  F^Lnor,_  mfome^eafure,  confider  h^joined  to  that  Word  of  God,  belongs  to  the  mS 


PerIypjaUre  of  a  thoufand  Angles,  it  is  true  that  I  con- 
.  p'laure  compofed  of  a  thoufand  Sides,  as  eafiiy 
as  I  conceive  that  a  Triangle  is  a  figure  compofed  of 


them  as  prefent  with  the  Eyes  of  my  Mind. 

*  is  true  not  with  Handing,  that  the  Cuftom  we  have 
of  making  ufe  of  our  Imagination,  when  we  think  of 
oral  Things,  is  often  the  Caufe  that  in  conceiving  a 
rijnrr  of  a  thoufand  Angles,  we  reprefent  to  ourfelves 

*  «  A  •«  - 


Pjaure  of  a  n*- — y  -  -  -  ■  -4-~i - —  ■  '-•» 

confufedly  fome  Figure;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Fi¬ 
gure  reprefented  then  by  the  Imagination,  is  not  a  Fi¬ 
gure  of  a  thoufand  Angles  ;  fince  it  differs  in  no  Man¬ 
ner  from  what  I  ffiould  reprefent  to  myfelf,  if  I  was  to 
think  of  a  Figure  of  ten  thoufand  Angles,  and  is  of  no 
Service  to  difeover  the  Properties  which  .make  no  Diffe¬ 
rence  of  a  Figure  of  a  thoufand  Angles  from  all  other 
Polygons. 

Therefore  I  cannot  imagine  a  Figure  of  a  thoufand 
Angles,  fmee  the  Image  I  fhould  paint  of  it  in  my  Ima¬ 
gination,  would  reprefent  to  me  all  other  Figures  of  a 
great  Number  of  Angles,  as  foon  as  that  of  a  thoufand 
Angles ;  and  notwithffanding,  I  can  conceive  it  clearly 
and  diftindly;  fince  I  can  demonftrate  all  the  Pro¬ 
perties  thereof,  as  that  all  its  Angles  together  are  equal 
to  1996  right  Angles ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  great 
Difference  between  Imagination  and  Conception. 

This  is  (till  clearer  by  the  Confideration  of  feveral 
Things  we  conceive  clearly,  though  they  be  in  no  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Number  of  thofe  which  can  be  imagined.  For 
what  can  we  conceive  more  clearly  than  our  Thought 
when  we  think  ?  And  notwithffanding  it  is  impoflibie 
to  imagine  our  Thought,  or  to  paint  any  Image  thereof 
in  our  Brain :  Neither  can  the  Tes  and  the  No  have 
any  in  ir.  He  that  judges  that  the  Earth  is  round,  he 
ihat  judgetk  that  it  is  not  round,  have  both  the  fame 
Thing  painted  in  their  Brain,  viz.  the  Earth  and  Round¬ 
els,  but  one  adds  Affirmation  to  it,  which  is  an  Aft  of 
his  Mind,  which  he  conceives  without  any  corporal 
image;  and  the  other  a  contrary  Adfion,  which  is  Ne¬ 
gation,  which  is  Hill  lefs  capable  of  an  Image. 

When  then  we  fpeak  of  Idea,  we  do  not  call  by  that 
c  the  Images  painted  in  our  Fantafy,  but  all  that  is 
m  our  Mind,  when  we  can  fay  truly  that  we  conceive  a 
1  hmg  m  whatever  Manner  we  conceive  it.  Whence  it 
follows,  that  we  can  exprefs  nothing  by  our  Words,  when 

!C  un(!cr^l.u)  wllac  we  fay,  but  that  it  is  certain  from 
m  very  Thing,  that  we  have  within  us  the  Idea  of  the 

Ihmg  figmfied  by  our  Word,  though  that  Idea  be 

ZT,  ‘7  a,Kr  -morc  diftina’  and  ^metimes 

a?d.confl,,(:’  For  Cherc  wouId  bcaCbn- 

1101  n  g  'w7mg  thaE  1  know  what  1  %  in  pro- 

nothing^  frW°rC  ’  and  tkat  n°cwithftanding  I  conceive 
Word8  Pr.onouncing  but  the  Sound  -  of  the 


- 


r-i 


1 


,  ,  pronouncing  ..  ....  ulc 

(jcrniis  n„i-  ( "s  ^'ews  tlle  FaUhood  of  two  very  dan- 
Lfoplicrs.  '1I0,'S’  advanccd  by  tw»  very  modern  l’lii- 

Jnon'e'm'nr'^  ”°  Uea  °f  God  -  for  if  we 

‘tire  ii  thilI/ir  nC",S, tlMS  n«w>b  God,  wc  fliould  con- 
-dLS  ™  **  three  Letters,  G,  o,  d, 


I  f  ,  fe“"d  °l  tl’efe  61ft  Opinions  is  what  Mr.  Locke 
has  laid.  That  Reafoning  can  be  nothing  elfe  but  an  Af- 

Jemblage  and  Concatenation  of  Words  by  this  Word  is  - 

7hiZCet  l‘Jhouldlollowf  th“l  h  Reafon  we  conclude  m- 
thing  at  all  with  Regard  to  the  Nature  of  Things ,  but  only 

with  Regard  to  their  Appellations  ;  that’s  to  fay ,  that  we 

fgpftmPb.  <f  we  ajfemble  Right  or  Wrong  the  Names  of 
Things,  according  to  the  Combinations  we  have  been  pleafed 
to  make  with  Regard  to  their  Significations.  To  which 
the  fame  Author  adds.  If  that  be,  as  it  can  be,  the  Rea - 

y  f . 1  j .  1  r  .  ^  ^  .  of  our  Imavma- 

A'  Imazinatwn  frail  depend  perhaps,  as  I  believe,  of 
the  Motion  of  the  corporeal  Organs ;  and  therefore  our 

Soul  will  be  nothing  elfe  but  a  Motion  in  fame  Parts  of  an 
orgamcal  Body.  .  J 

It  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  this  is  only  an  Obiedtion 
contrary  to  the  Sentiment  of  the  Author  who  propofes  it ; 
but  as  if  it  was  taken  in  the  Affirmative,  it  would  tend 
towards  destroying  entirely  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
it  is  necefiary  to  iliew  the  Falfity  thereof,  which  is  not 
very  difficult:  For  the  Combinations  this  Philofopher 
fpeaks  of,  can  be  nothing  elfe  but  an  Agreement  Men 
have  enter  d  into,  to  take  Sounds  for  Signs  of  the  Ideas 
we  have  m  our  Mind.  So  that  if  befides  the  Names, 
we  had  not  within  us  the  Ideas  of  Things,  that  Combi-' 
nation  had  been  impoffible ;  as  it  is  impoflibie  by  any 
Combination  whatever,  to  make  one  born  blind  under¬ 
hand  the  Signification  of  the  Word  red,  green  blue 

tfr.  becaufe  as  he  has  not  thofe  Ideas,  he  cannot  join 
them  to  any  Sound.  J 

Befides,  the  different  Nations  having  given  different 
Names,  even  to  the  cleared  and  mod  fimple  Things,  as 
to  thofe  which  are  the  Ob, efts  of  Geometry,  they  could 
not  have  the  fame  Reafonings  with  Regard  to  the  fame 

rw’/  ,ReafTnS  was  "OK’ing  but  an  Affemblage 
of  Words  by  the  Word  Eft.  And  as  it  appears  by 

thofe  different  Words,  that  the  Arabs,  for  Example, 
have  not  agreed  with  the  French  in  giving  the  fame 
Significations  to  Sounds,  neither  could  they  agree  in 
their  Judgments  and  Reafonings,  if  their  Reafonings  de¬ 
pended  on  that  Combination.  & 

a  1 .  there  is  a  great  Equivocation  in  that  Word 

Jrbitrtiry,  when  it  is  faid  that  the  Signification  of  the 

Words  is  arbitrary.  For  it  is  true,  that  it  is  a  Thins: 

arbitrary  to  join  fuch  an  Idea  to  fuch  a  Sound,  rather 

than  to  another  1  but  Ideas  are  not  Things  arbitrary, 

and  which  depend  of  our  Fancy,  at  lead  thofe  which 
are  clear  and  diftineft.  *  ’ 


Huh  and  nZ ■■  “  rum?d  ,thc  Namc  of  God-  Ca- 

fince  there  is  nnri  tU^,  1!ld  col«niitted  no  Impiety, 

but  whit  cm’P  1  ‘n(C  Ifttcrs  or  two  Syllables 

ioined  ,0  it  w,U  iUtriblltrcd  t0  a  Man,  if  no  Idea 

InlhW  lor  eallillB  himfelf  Louis  Dicu, 
fauces  lint  that  i„‘i  cllLn  conlld(;d  the  Impiety  of ; hole 
iisltln  s  T,ng  -t0  ,hat  Word  Dens,  Part  at 
Ratine,  thcy  i,’ ,"ron,il.at  °  ?n  cxcclRnt  and  adorable 
■lut  Idea.  1  ( I wmtcd  t0  themfelvcs  tlint  Name  with 

td  all  hy  “/t-'1  °?r  G.oJ\  on  w,lat  could  Be  found- 

Vo...  n.y  01  h,m  ?  As  that  there  is  but  one  that 


And  to  ffiew  it  evidently,  is, 
that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  imagine,  that  real  Effcdts 

could  depend  of  Things  partly  arbitrary.  For  when  a 
Man  has  concluded  by  his  Reafoning,  that  the  Iron  Axis 
which  runs  through  two  Mill-Stones,  could  turn  with 
out  making  the  under  Stone  turn,  if  being  round  it 
diould  run  through  a  round  Hole  ;  but  that  it  could 
not  turn  without  making  the  upper  Stone  turn  lilccwife 
if  being  fquarc  it  was  fadened  in  a  fquare  Hole  of  thac 
upper  Scone,  an  Efl'eft  which  he  pretended  follows  in- 
ialhbly;  and  therefore  his  Reafoning  has  not  been  an 
AfTcmbJagc  of  Names,  according  to  a  Combination,  de¬ 
pending  entirely  of  Man’s  Fancy,  but  a  folid  and  ef- 
fcctual  Judgment  of  the  Nature  of  Things,  by  the  Con- 
fidcratton  ol  the  Ideas  he  has  in  his  Mind  of  thofe 
Things  j  which  Men  have  been  pleafed  to  mark  by  cer¬ 
tain  Names.  ’Therefore  wc  fee  well  enough  what  we 

underdand  by  the  Word  Idea  ;  at  prclcnt  I  mud  fpeak 
oi  thnr  Origin.  1 

The  Origin  of  Ideas  has  been  a  long  Time  difputed 
among  Plulolophcrs:  1  he  Pcripatetid-s  maintain,  that 
external  Objects  emit  Species  which  refemblc  them  ill 
around  y  and  that  thefe  Species  linking  on  our  Sends 
are  by  them  cranfmitted  to  our  Undorllanding  •  tint 

+  N  beitig 
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being  material  and  fenfible,  they  are  rendered  intelligi¬ 
ble  by  the  aftive  Intelleft  ;  and  are  at  length  received 
by  the  pafiive. 

Others  are  of  Opinion,  that  our  Souls  have  of  them- 
felves  the  Power  of  producing  Ideas  of  Things  we 
would  think  upon  *,  and  that  they  are  excited  to  produce 
them  by  Impreffions  which  Objefts  make  on  the  Body ; 
though  thefe  Impreffions  are  not  Images  in  any  Refpeft 
like  the  Objefts  that  occafioned  them.  And  in  this  it 
is  that  Man  is  made  after  the  Image  of  God,  and  that 
he  partakes  of  his  Power ;  for  as  God  made  all  Things 
out  of  nothing,  and  can  reduce  them  to  nothing  when 
he  pleafes,  fo  Man  can  create  as  many  Ideas  as  he 
pleafes,  and  annihilate  them  when  he  has  done. 

Mallebranche  and  his  Partifans  a  Bert,  that  God  has  in 
himfelf  the  Ideas  of  all  the  Beings  he  has  created  *,  that 
thus  he  fees  all  Things,  in  confidering  his  own  Per- 
feftions  to  which  they  correfpond  •,  and  that  as  he  is 
intimately  united  to  our  Soul  by  his  Prefence,  our  Mind 
fees  and  perceives  Things  in  him,  which  reprefent 
created  Beings ;  and  that  it  is  thus  we  come  by  all  our 
Ideas:  He  adds,  that  though  we  fee  all  fenfible  and 
material  Things  in  God,  yet  that  we  have  not  our  Sen- 
fations  in  him.  When  we  perceive  any  fenfible  Objeft, 
in  our  Perception  is  included  both  a  Senfation  and  a 
pure*Idea.  The  Senfation  is  a  Modification  of  the  Soul, 
and  it  is  God  who  caufes  it  in  us-,  but  for  the  Idea 
joined  with  the  Senfation  it  is  in  God. 

The  Cartefians  diftinguifh  three  Kinds  of  Ideas  :  The 
firft  innate  ;  fuch  is  that  we  have  of  God  as  of  a  Being 
infinitely  perfeft.  The  fecond  adventitious  which  the 
Mind  receives  in  Proportion  as  bodily  Objefts  prefent 
themfelves  to  our  Senfes  *,  fuch  is  the  Idea  of  Body, 
Sound,  Figure,  Light,  &c.  The  third  are  factitious 
which  are  thofe  which  the  Mind  forms,  by  uniting  and 
afiembling  the  Ideas  which  it  already  had,  and  thefe  are 
called  complex. 

Mr.  Locke  is  of  Opinion,  that  all  our  Ideas  are  owing 
to  our  Senfes  •,  and  that  all  innate,  created,  and  fafti- 
tious  Ideas ,  are  mere  Chimera’s.  Our  Mind,  he  fhews, 
has  not  abfolutely  any  Ideas  befides  thofe  prefented  to 
it  by  the  Senfes,  and  thofe  which  it  forms  by  its  own 
Operations,  on  thofe  others  which  the  Senfes  furnifh  : 
So  that  a  Man  deftitute  of  one  of  his  Senfes  would  never 
have  any  Idea  belonging  to  that  Senfe  ;  and  fuppofing 
him  defticute  of  all  the  Senfes,  he  would  never  have  any 
Idea  at  all ;  external  Objefts  having  no  other  Way  of 
producing  Ideas  in  him,  but  by  Means  of  Senfation  *,  he 
would  have  no  Idea,  not  even  of  Refieftion,  becaufe  in 
wanting  all  Senfation,  he  wants  that  which  fhould  excite 
in  him  the  Operation  of  his  Mind,  which  is  the  Objeft 
of  his  Refieftion. 

Therefore,  that  Authors  pretend,  that  is,  is  plain,  that 
there  is  no  innate  Idea  -,  no  general  Truth,  or  firft  Prin- 
ciple  inherent  in  the  Soul,  and  created  with  it  •,  no  im¬ 
mediate  Objeft  of  the  Mind  before  it  had  perceived  ex¬ 
ternal  Objefts  by  Means  of  the  Senfes,  and  refiefted  on 
that  Perception.  Thofe  Ideas  only  feem  to  be  innate , 
becaufc  we  find  wc  have  them  as  foon  as  we  come  to  the 
Ufe  of  Reafon  but  arc,  in  Effect,  what  we  formed 
from  the  Ideas  wherewith  the  Mind  was  infenfibly  fill’d 
by  the  Senfes.  Thus  when  the  Mind  is  employ’d  about 
fenfible  Objefts,  it  comes  by  the  Ideas  of  bitter,  fweet, 
yellow,  hard,  fcjV.  which  wc  call  Senfation  ;  and  when 
employed  about  its  own  Operations,  perceiving  and  re- 
fl efting  on  them  as  employed  about  the  Ideas  before  got 
by  Senfation,  wc  get  the  Ideas  of  Perception,  Thinking, 
Doubting,  Willing,  &c.  which  we  called  inward  Senfa- 
tion ,  or  Reflection ;  and  Hide  two,  viz.  external  material 
Things  as  the  Objefts  of  Senfation,  and  the  Operations 
of  our  own  Mind  as  the  Objefts  of  Refieftion,  are  the 
only  Originals,  whence  all  our  Ideas  have  their  Rife. 
That  when  we  have  confidcrcd  thefe,  and  their  fevcral 
Modes  and  Combinations,  wc  (hall  find  they  contain  our 
whole  Stock  of  ideas  \  infomurh,  that  the  Underftand- 
ing  docs  not  levin  to  have  the  leaf!  Glimmering  of  any 
Ideas  that  it  did  not  receive  from  one  of  thofe  Sources. 

And  rims  far  the  Mind  appears  merely  paflive,  as  not 
having  it  in  its  Power  to  chufo  whether  it  will  have 
thefe  lirfl  Beginnings  or  Materials  of  Knowledge,  or  not: 
For  the  Objects  (jf  Scnie  will  obtrude  their  Ideas  upon 
the  Mind,  and  i he  Operations  of  the  Mind  will  not 


Ihem  bC  With°Ut  f°me  (however  obfc«e)  Not! 
Though  this  Sentiment  of  Ur.Locke  be 


on  of 


.  fay  nothing  but  what 
we  conceive  nothing  more  diftin&lv  rh,„ 

Thought,  and  there  is  no  Proportion  clearer  than  l""1 
I  think ,  then  I  exiji  but  we  could  not  have  any  C,  ’ 

of  this  Propofition,  if  we  did  not  conceive  SW 

what  it  is  to  be,  and  what  it  is  to  think ,  and  we  ^  *  y 
to  be  aficed  to  explain  thofe  Terms,  fmee  rhP„  C  not. 

the  Number  of  thofe  which  are  fo  well  underllnori  h 
every  Body,  that  it  would  be  rendering  them  obw/ 
to  attempt  to  explain  them.  Therefore  if  it  be  u  .  ’ 
niable  that  we  have  within  us  the  Ideas  of  Beim  , 
Thinking,  I  afk  through  what  Senfe  they  have  entmH° 
Are  they  luminous  or  coloured,  to  have  entered  rhr„,  i 
the  Sight  ?  Of  a  grave  or  acute  Sound,  to  have  e  “ 

through  the  Hearing  ?  Of  a  good  or  bad  Smell  to  have 
entered  through  the  Odorat  ?  Of  a  good  or  bad  Taft 
to  enter  through  the  Tafte  ?  Cold  or  hot,  hard  or  fj' 
to  have  entered  through  Feeling  ?  If  it  be  faid  that  thev 
have  been  formed  of  other  fenfible  Images,  we  fhn»M  k 
told  likewife  which  are  thofe  other  fenfible  Images2 
whereof  it  is  pretended  that  the  Ideas  of  Being  and 
Thinking  have  been  formed,  and  how  they  have*  been 
formed  of  thofe  other  fenfible  Images,  if  by  Compofuion 
or  Ampliation,  or  Diminution,  or  Proportion ;  if  R0. 
thing  reafon  able  can  be  anfwered  to  all  this,  it’muft  be 
concluded,  that  the  Ideas  of  Being  and  Thinking  draw 
by  no  Means,  their  Origin  from  the  Senfes ;  but  that 
our  Soul  has  of  itfelf  the  Faculty  to  form  them,  though 
it  happens  often  that  it  is  excited  to  do  it  by  fomethine 
that  ftrikes  the  Senfes :  As  a  Painter  can  be  excited  to 
paint  a  Pifture,  by  the  Money  promifed  to  him,  though 
it  cannot  be  faid  that  the  Pifture  draws  its  Origin  from 
the  Money. 

Therefore  it  is  falfe  that  our  ideas  proceed  from  our 
Senfes,  but  it  cannot  be  faid  on  the  contrary,  that  none  of 
the  Ideas  which  are  in  our  Mind,  draws  its  Origin  from  the  ] 
Senfes,  unlefs  occafionally,  in  that  the  Motions  made  in 
our  Mind,  which  is  all  our  Senfes  can  do,  gives  Occafion 
to  the  Soul  to  form  feveral  Ideas ,  which  it  would  not  | 
form  without,  though  almoft  always  thofe  Ideas  have 
nothing  femblable  to  what  pafles  in  the  Senfes  and  Braih, 
and  there  is  befides  a  very  great  Number  of  Ideas,  which 
borrowing  nothing  from  a  corporal  Image,  cannot  with¬ 
out  a  vifible  Abfurdity  be  reported  to  our  Senfes. 

2.  As  to  Ideas  cotifidered  according  to  their  Objefts.  Ail 
that  we  conceive  is  reprefented  to  our  Mind,  either  as  a 
Thing,  or  as  the  Manner  of  a  Thing,  or  as  a  Thing 
modified. 

I  call  Thing ,  what  is  conceived  as  fubfifting  by  itfelf, 
and  as  the  Subjeft  of  all  that’s  conceived  in  it:  It  is  what 

is  otherwife  called  Subftancc, 

I  call  Manner  of  Things ,  or  Mode ,  or  Attribute  or 
Quality ,  what  being  conceived  in  the  Tiling,  and  as 
being  not  capable  to  fubfift  without  it,  determines  it  to 
be  of  a  certain  Manner,  and  makes  it  to  be  called  fuch, 

I  call  a  Thing  modified ,  when  the  Subftancc  is  conh- 
dered  as  determined  by  a  certain  Mode,  This  will 
better  underftood  by  the  following  Examples. 

When  I  confider  a  Body,  the  Idea  I  have  forme  o 
it,  reprefen ts  to  me  a  Thing  or  a  Subfiance,  bccaulc 
confider  it  as  a  Thing  which  fubfifts  by  itfelf,  am  wants 
no  other  Subjeft  to  exift.  But  when  I  confider  that  1 1 
Body  is  round,  the  Idea  I  have  of  the  Roundncfs  rcpK 
fents  to  me  but  a  Manner  of  Being  or  a  Mode,  win 
conceive  cannot  fubfift  naturally  without  the  °  b 
whole  Roundncfs  it  is.  And  laftly,  when  joining 
Mode  with  the  Thing,  I  confider  it  a  round  Body, 

Idea  repre fents  to  me  a  Thing  modified. 

X  _  .  .  .  -  r  ThmlTC.  ^ 

1 

called 
God. 


i  ILl/IULIIU  V-'  * . o  -  ,  .  •  c  Iff 

'he  Names  which  fervo  to  cxprels  the  J  i < 
:d  fubftanrive  and  ab  lb  lute,  as  Earth,  Sun,  j 
_  Thofe  likewife  which  firft  and  direftly  hfin!  j ,, 

Modes ,  becaufe  in  that  they  have  fomc  Rcpoit 'U 
Subftanccs,  are  likewife  called  fubftantive  ant 
as  Hardncfs ,  Heat,  Juft  ice.  Prudence.  .  1:0], 

The  Names  which  fignify  the  1  lungs  as  « _ 
marking  full  and  direftly  the  Thing,  though  n 
fulally  and  intlireftly  the  Mode,  chough  moro 
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j  are  called  Adjedlive  or  Connotative,  as  bard, 

^  Bunt  muft  be  obferved,  that  our  Mind  being  accu- 
ftomed  to  know  moft  of  the  Things  as  modified,  be- 
caufe  it  feldom  knows  them  but  by  the  Accidents  or 
Qualities  which  ftrike  our  Senfes,  it  often  divides  the 
vefy  Subftance  in  its  EfTence,  into  two  Ideas,  one 
whereof  it  confiders  as  Subject,  and  the  other  as  Mode. 
Therefore  though  what  is  in  God  be  God  himfelf,  he  is 
notwithftanding,  conceived  as  an  infinite  Being,  and 
the  Infinity  confidered  as  an  Attribute  of  God,  and  the 
Being  as  the  Subject  of  that  Attribute.  Thus  Man  is 
often  confidered  as  the  Subject  of  the  Humanity,  habens 
bummitatem,  and  confequently  as  a  Thing  modified. 
4 nd  then  the  effential  Attribute,  which  is  the  Thing 
jtfelf,  is  taken  for  the  Mode,  becaufe  conceived  as  in  a 
Subject.  It  is  properly  what  we  call  Abftradl  of  Sub- 
fiances,  as  Humanity,  Corporeity ,  Rea f on. 

It  is  notwithftanding  necefiary  to  know  what  is  truly 
a  Mode,  and  what  is  a  Mode  in  Appearance  only  ;  be¬ 
caufe  one  of  the  principal  Caufes  of  our  Errors,  is  to 
confound  the  Modes  with  the  Subfiances,  and  the  Sub- 
fiances  with  the  Modes.  Therefore  it  is  of  the  Nature 
of  a  true  Mode,  that  the  Subftance  whereof  it  is  the 
Mode,  can  be  dearly  and  diftindlly  conceived  without 
it-,  and  that  notwithftanding  that  Mode  cannot  be  con¬ 
ceived,  without  conceiving  at  the  fame  Time  the  Re¬ 
port  it  has  to  the  Subftance,  and  without  which  it  can¬ 
not  naturally  cxift.  Not  that  a  .Mode  cannot  be  con¬ 
ceived  without  having  a  diftindt  and  exprefs  Attention 
to  its  Subjcdt;  but  what  fhews  that  the  Report  to  the 
Subftance  is  included  in  the  Mode,  at  leaft  confufedly 
is  that  thatReport  of  the  Mode  cannot  be  denied  without 
deftroying  the  Idea  one  had  of  it  :  Whereas  when  we 
conceive  two  Things  and  two  Subftanccs,  we  cannot 

deny  one  of  the  other,  without  deftroying  the  Ideas  we 
had  of  each. 

For  Example  1  can  very  well  deny  Prudence,  with¬ 
out  having  a  diftmft  Attention  to  a  prudent  Man,  but 

I  cannot  conceive  Prudence,  in  denying  the  Report  it 
Vucue 4  Man’  °r  °tilCr  incclJigcnt  Nature  who  has  that 
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tive,  becaufe  they  reprefen t  the  Subftance  wifh  c 
Negative  of  fome  Mode,  real  or  fubftantial  °me 

If  the  Objefts  reprefented  by  thofe  Ideas,  whether  of 
Subflances  or  of  Modes,  are  in  Faft  fuch  as  they  aS 
reprefented  to  us,  they  are  called  true;  but  if  they  ale 

and  S  7  are  faIfe‘n  the  M^ner  they  can  alfe 
and  it  is  what  we  call  in  the  Schools,  Entia  rations 

which  confift  commonly  in  the  Aflemblage  the  Mind’ 
not  joined  in  Truth  to  form  of  them  one  fame  Idea 

as  that  which  can  be  formed  of  a  golden  Mountain  ’ 
an  Ens  rations,  becaufe  formed  of  t he  two  Ideas  of  a 

fince  they  are  but  diyerfe  Gaffes  to  which  that  lS-’ 
fopher  wanted  to  reduce  all  the  Objefts  of  our  Though ts 
by  including  all  the  Sub/lances  under  the  firft  and  a  1 

Ties  telffollowT  ^  ^  Thefe  ten  <*«*- 


On  the  contrary,  when  I  have  confidered  all  that 
belongs  to  in  extended  Subftance,  called  Body,  as  the 
hxtenfion,  Figure,  Mobility,  Divifibility ;  and  that 
on  another  Part  I  confider  ail  this  is  agreeable  to  the 

Doutr’  anV°  3  filink'nS  Subftan«,  as  Thinking, 

deny  Of  the  extended  Subftance  all  that  I  conceive  of 

t tkmJ  Subtiance’  ceafing  to  conceive 

Atdbufcst'  tkeext.ended  Subftance,  and  all  the  other 
the  think'  JOIeLnn.t0  U  ;  and  1  can  recip>'ocally  deny  of 

I  S  Subftance,  all  that  I  have  conceived  of  the 

(liftinftly all  tlntT’t  Wltlout.cca[,ng  to  conceive  very 
Tins  Alathe  r!TVt  m  the  thinkinS  Subftance. 

t!]C  and  a»  the 

without  ccafinc  fmm°W  ^  ^  ^cruc^  ^le  Thought, 

It  may  b  1  om.conc“v,ng  well  the  Thought. 

there  are  feme  whM  °”  the.Sl,b.>cft  of  tlle  Modes,  that 
theyareconrnt.I'  be  ca,lcd  interior,  becaufe 

ami  others  exterior  "h !, 7  ^ub^ance  as  found,  fquare,  {fie. 

what  is  called  in  Lul  Sf  A'5t,0nS  °f  0tllers  5  and  ic  is 

if  thofe  Wni-H  C  5<?°  s  cxtenial  Denominations. 
j  hings  are  tul;^  .  ai'C  ,draw"  “  whatever  Manner 
fheTclorc  [q  be  SuhWi-  ^  ^  cc  ^ccond  Intentions; 

“"ions,  bccuuiL  ^e  M  ^  Att,i7tC’  a,e  ftcond  In- 

':hid'  <«* joineuUSh rl,C  A£tion  ,of  t,lc  Mind, 

l,lt  other.  a  cl  t"’°  Ideas,  in  affirming  one  of 

",|lidl  may  be  that  there  arc  Modes 

and  Manner,  r) 1  cd,  t0,  odlcr  Subftanccs,  as 


LtMibcJ,  Armed,  are  Modes  of 

I  hen*  liv*  i 

f"ll'|1<  |hme,fc7)i7  ™y  be  called  Amply  real , 
J-alUvllCr, °f  ll,t:  S.,lnuteW  arC  "0C  Subftanccs, 

'  1  K're  «»-  fome  which  may  be  called  Ncga- 


po!;a]TSrSUBSTANTCE’  Whlch  is  either  fPiritual  orcor- 

II.  The  Quantity,  called  difirete,  when  the  Parrs 

t??rf  -re  T  J°‘Td,’  as  Number  continue!, ^  when 

hey  are  joined ;  and  then  it  is  either  fucceffive,  as  Time 

and  Motion  ;  —  or  permanent,  which  is  what  is  other- 

i  e  called  Space,  or  the  Extent  in  Length,  Width  and 

epth ;  the  Length  alone  making  the  Lines,  the  Length 

Soil? eadth  t  le  Surfaces>  and  a11  three  together  the 

Kinds  Tt7.Q*  7ITV> -°f  7,ich  ^ifioth  makes  four 
Kinds  .  The  firjl,  contains  the  Habits,  i.  e.  the  Difoo- 

fm°7  °Ilhe  Mlnd  °r  °f  the  Body’  acquired  by  re¬ 
peated  Adds,  as  Sciences,  Virtues ,  Vices,  Dexterity  in 

’  Writing,  Dancing,  &c.  The  fecond,  the  na- 
turd  Powers ;  fuch  as  the  Faculties  of  the  Soul  and  of 
the  Body,  as  Undemanding,  Will,  Memory,  the  five 
Senfes  the  Power  of  Walking.  The  third  s  finfible 

rH,an  TS\  a*Ha:duf’  SoftMfi,  Weight,  Cold,  Heat, 
Colows,  Sounds,  Smells,  and  the  various  Tafies.  The 

fourth,  the  2-orm  and  the  Figure,  which  is  the  external 

IV.  The  Relation,  or  Report  of  one  Thing  to  an- 
other ;  as  oi  Father,  Son,  Mafier,  Servant,  King  sib  ■ 
jebl-  o  the  Power  to  its  Objeft,  of  the  Sight  to  what 

'Lull  bie  S  rd  r  /;hat  marks  ComParifon  5  as  femblable, 

equal,  greater ,  J mailer.  9 

V.  Action,  cither  in  itfclf,  as  to  dance,  to  walk,  to 

know  to  love ;  or  without  itfclf,  as  to  beat,  to  cut,  to 
break,  to  light,  to  beat. 

VI.  Passion,  as  to  be  beaten,  to  be  broken,  to  be  light- 

ea,  to  be  heated.  * 

VII.  Where,  i.e.  what  is  anfwcrcd  to  the  Queflions 
which  regard  the  Place ;  as  to  be  at  London,  Paris,  in 
one  s  Clofet,  in  one's  Bed,  in  one’s  Chair. 

VIII.  When,  i.e.  what  is  anfwcrcd  to  Queftions 
which  regard  the  Time  ;  as,  When  did  he  iTvc  f  A 
hundred  Years  ago  :  When  was  that  done  ?  Laft  Mon- 

IX.  The  Situation,  to  be  fitting,  ftandivg,  hj„ r 

bef  ore,  behind,  on  the  right,  on  the  left.  S  J  g, 

X.  To  have,  i.e.  to  have  fometh’ing  for  Veftment 

Ornament,  Armour ;  as  to  be  cloalbed,  crowned,  armed.’ 

Thefe  are  the  ten  Categories  of  Ariftotle,  which  are 

reprefented  as  fo  many  Myfteries;  though,  to  fay  Truth 

it  be  a  1  Jung  of  a  very  little  Utility,  and  which  not 

only  ferves  but  very  little  towards  forming  the  Ttidg- 

ment,  which  is  the  End  propofed  by  the  true  Logic 

but  which  often  proves  very  prejudicial  to  it,  for  two 
J ven ions  it  is  necefiary  to  obferve. 

tiT,ic  ,s»  that  the  Categories  arc  confidered  as  a 

T  ling  founded  on  Reafon  and  Truth,  when  as  it  is  a 
I  lung  entirely  arbitrary,  and  which  has  no  other  Foun- 
dUion  but  the  Imagination  of  a  Man,  which  had  no 
Authority  to  prefciibe  a  Law  to  others,  who  have  as 

XI  i,e:rU  ,as.  ,.t;,iWd  7  ordcr  111  another  Manner  the 
Objetfts  of  their  1  houghts,  each  according  to  his  own 

Manner  of  P  i.Iofopliifmg.  And  in  Eflcft,  fome  have 

included  in  the  following  Dillich,  all  that  is  confidered 

by  a  modern  Philofophy,  in  all  the  Things  of  this 

World , 
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World,  and  which  are  called  the  modern  Categories,  viz.  Thing  am  be  ^ina  certain  Sute,jhe  Thing  figurating, 

H  f . . /t ...  „  nPllTd*  _ _  .  m  i  .1 


Mens?  men fur  a,  quies ,  mot  us,  po fit  lira,  figura. 

Sunt  cum  materia  c  wilt  arum  exordia  rerum. 

That’s  to  fay,  that  thofe  modern  Philofophers  perfuade 
themfelves,  that  one  can  account  for  the  whole  Nature, 
in  confidering  in  it  only  thefe  feven  Things  or  Modes. 

1.  Mens,  the  Mind  or  thinking  Subftance.-—  2.  Materia , 
the  Body ,  or  extended  Subftance.  —  3.  Menfura ,  the 
Meafurc,  or  the  or  Smallnefs  of  each  Part  of  the 

Matter.  —  4.  Pofitura ,  the  Situation  with  Refpedt  to  one 
another.-— 5.  Figure  their  Figure.— 6.  Motus  their 
Motion.  —  7.  Quies,  their  Repofe ,  or  lefs  Motion. 

The  fecond  llcafon  which  renders  the  Study  of  the 
Categories  dangerous,  is,  that  it  accuftoms  Men  to  con¬ 
tent  thcmfelves  with  Words,  and  to  imagine  that  they 
know  all  Things,  when  they  know  nothing  but  certain 
arbitrary  Words,  which  form  in  the  Mind  no  clear  and 

diftindt  Ideas  of  the  Things. 

A  modern  Author  has  very  judicioufly  obferved,  that 

the  Rules  of  the  Logic  ofAriftotle ,  ferved  only  to  prove 
to  another  what  he  knew  already,  but  that  the  Art  of 
Lulltts ,  whole  Attributes  are  the  moft  ridiculous  Things 
which  could  ever  be  imagined,  ferved  only  to  make  one 
difeourfe  without  Judgment  of  Things  which  he  knows 
nothing  of.  Ignorance  is  far  preferable  to  that  falfe 
Science,  which  makes  one  miftake  his  Ignorance  for  a 
profound  Knowledge. 

As  to  the  Ideas  of  Things,  and  Ideas  of  Signs. — 
When  an  Object  is  confidered  in  itfelf  and  in  its  proper 
Being,  without  carrying  the  Sight  of  the  Mind  to  what 
it  can  reprefent,  the  Idea  one  has  of  it  is  an  Idea  of  a 
Thing,  as  the  Idea  of  the  Earth,  of  the  Sun.  But  when 
a  certain  Objeft  is  confidered  but  as  reprefenting  another, 
the  Idea  one  has  of  it,  is  an  Idea  of  Sign ,  and  that  firft 
Object  is  called  Sign,  thus  Maps  and  Pictures  are  con¬ 
fidered.  Therefore  the  Sign  includes  two  Ideas,  one 
the  Things  reprefenting,  and  the  other  of  the  Thing 
reprefented  ;  and  its  Nature  confifts  in  exciting  the  fe¬ 
cond  by  the  firft. 

Several  Divifions  of  Signs  can  be  made,  but  we  11 

content  ourfelves  with  three  of  the  moft  uftful. 

Firft  there  are  Signs  which  are  certain,  called  in  Greek 
Trix/Aapj*,  as  Rcfpiration  is  a  Sign  of  the  animal  Life  : 
And  there  arc  Signs  which  are  only  probable ,  called  in 
Greek  vnpuct,  as  Palenefs  is  but  a  probable  Sign  that  a 
Woman  is  with  Child. 

Moft  of  the  temerary  Judgments,  proceed  from  that 
one  to  confound  thofe  two  Sorts  of  Signs  ”,  and  that  one 
Elfcdt  is  attributed  to  a  certain  Caufe,  though  it  can 
proceed  from  other  Caufes,  and  therefore  is  but  a  pro¬ 
bable  Sign  of  that  Caufc. 

Secondly,  there  are  Signs  joined  with  the  Things,  as 
the  Air  of  the  Face,  which  is  a  Sign  of  the  Motions  of 
the  Sou!,  is  joined  with  thofe  Motions  which  it  fignifies  •, 
the  Symptoms,  Signs  of  Maladies,  are  joined^  to  thofe 
Maladies •,  and  to  make  ufe  of  more  noble  Examples, 
the  colomb  Figure  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  joined  with  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  and  the  Ablution  in  Baptifm,  Figure  of  a 
fpiritir.il  Regeneration,  is  joined  to  that  Regeneration. 

There  are  alfo  Signs  fe  pa  rated  from  the  Things,  as 
the  Sacrifices  of  the  old  Law,  Signs  of  feftis  Chris 7  fticx  i- 
fxced,  were  feparated  from  what  they  reprefented. 

This  Divilion  of  Signs  gives  Room  to  cftablifh  the 

following  Examples. 

i  That  one  can  never  conclude  prccifely,  neither  from 
the  Prefence  of  the  Sign  to  the  Thing  figni lied  thereby, 
fi nee  there  are  Signs  ol  T  lungs  abient  *,  nor  from  the 
Pre fence  of  the  Sign,  to  the  Ablcncc  of  the  1  hing  fig' 
nifted,  fincc  there  are  Signs  of  Things  prefent  •,  *tis 
therefore  the  particular  Nature  of  the  Sign  which  mult 

direct  our  Judgment. 

2.  That  though  a  Thing  in  one  State  cannot  be  the 
Sign  of  itfelf  in  that  fame  State,  fincc  all  Sign  wants  a 
Diftincftion  between  the  Thing  reprefenting  and  the 
Thing  reprefented  ;  it  is  notwithftanding  very  pofliblc 
that  a  Thing  in  11  certain  State  represents  itfelf  in  another 
State,  as  it  is  very  pofliblc  that  a  Man  in  his  Chamber 
rep  relents  himfelf  preaching  ;  and  therefore  the  foie  Di¬ 
ll  inTion  of  Slate  In  Tices  between  the  Thing  figurating 
and  the  Thing  ligmared  •>  that’s  to  fay,  that  the  fame 
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3-  That  ic  is  vefy  poffible  that  the  fame  Thine  hiH. 
and  difeovers  another  Thing  at  the  fame  Tun?.  , 

therefore  thofe  who  iiave  faid  that  nothing  appears  t 
what  hides  it ,  have  advanced  a  Maxim  which  has  Ve 
little  Solidity  ;  for  as  the  fame  Thing  can  be  at  the  fan7 
Time  and  the  Thing  and  the  Sign,  it  can  hide  as  a  Thin® 
what  it  difeovers,  as  a  Sign  ;  thus  hot  Allies  as°a 
Thing,  hide  Fire,  and,  as  a  Sign,  difeover  it :  Thus  the 
Forms  borrowed  by  Angels  covered  them  as  Thin?, 
and  difeovered  them  as  Signs. 

4.  It  may  be  concluded,  that  it  being  the  Nature  of 
the  Sign  to  excite  in  the  Senfes  by  the  Idea  of  the  Thin<* 
figurating,  that  of  the  Thing  figurated,  as  long  as  that 
Effect  fubfifts,  i.  e.  as  long  as  that  double  Idea  is  excited 
the  Sign  fubfifts,  was  even  that  Thing  deftroyed  in  its 
proper  Nature  ;  thus  it  is  no  Matter  whether  the  Colours 
of  the  Rainbow,  which  God  has  taken  for  Signs  that  he 
would  deftroy  no  more  the  human  Race  by  a  Delu 
be  real  and  true,  provided  our  Senfes  have  always  the 
fame  Impreflion,  and  they  make  ufe  of  that  Impreflion 
to  conceive  God’s  Promife. 

The  third  Divijion  of  Signs,  is,  that  there  are  natural 
ones,  which  in  no  Manner  depend  on  Man’s  Fancy,  as 
an  Image,  which  appears  in  a  Glafs  as  a  natural  Sign  of 
him  it  reprefents  *,  and  others  which  are  of  Inftitutm 
only,  whether  they  have  a  diftant  Report  within  the 
Thing  figurated,  or  none  at  all.  Thus  Words  are 
Signs  of  Infitution  of  the  Thoughts,  and  Chara&ers  of 
the  Words.  I’ll  explain  in  treating  of  the  Propofitions, 
an  important  Truth  on  this  Sort  of  Signs,  which  is 
that,  on  fome  Occafions,  the  Things  fignified  can  be 
affirmed  of  them. 

As  to  Ideas  confidered  according  to  their  Compofitm 
or  Simplicity. — -What  we  have  already  obferved,  w 
pajfant,  that  we  can  confider  a  Mode,  without  Refledion 
on  the  Subftance  of  which  it  is  a  Mode,  gives  us  Oc- 
cafion  to  explain  what  is  Abftradtion  of  the  Mind. 

The  Narrownefs  of  our  Mind  hinders  us  from  con¬ 
ceiving  perfectly  Things  which  are  a  little  compofcd, 
but  in  confidering  them  by  Parts,  and  by  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Faces  they  can  receive,  it  is  what  can  be  ge¬ 
nerally  called  Co  know  by  Abftraftion.  But  as  Things 
are  varioufly  compofcd,  and  fome  of  them  are  com- 
pofed  of  Parts  really  diftinft,  called  integrant  Parts , 
as  the  human  Body,  and  the  divers  Parts  of  a  Number; 
it  is  very  eafy  then  to  conceive,  that  our  Mind  can  ap¬ 
ply  itfelf  to  the  Confidcration  of  a  Part,  without  conli¬ 
dering  the  other,  becaufe  thofe  Parts  arc  really  a;- 
ftindt,  and  it  is  not  even  what  is  called  Abpatlm. 

Or  it  is  fo  ufe  fill  to  confider  in  thofe  very  Things 
rather  the  Parts  feparately  than  the  whole, .  that  with¬ 
out  it,  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  have  a  diftinct  no»- 
ledge.  For  Example,  how  can  the  human  Body  w 
known,  without  dividing  it  into  its  fimilar  and  di.  - 
milar  Parts,  and  giving  them  all  different  Names  ,  f 
whole  Arithmctick  is  alfo  founded  on  this  ;  tor 
no  Art  wanted  to  reckon  the  fmall  Numbers,  ^  - 
the  Mind  can  conceive  them  whole,  and  thereon.  » 
whole  Art  confifts  in  reckoning  by  Parts,  w^c  ' 
not  be  reckon’d  by  the  whole,  as  it  would  lx 
liblc  how  great  foever  could  be  the  kxten  ^ 

Mind,  to  multiply  two  Numbers  of  8  or  9 

in  taking  them  whole.  .  .  confi. 

The  fecond  Knowledge  by  Parts  is,  wh  ,  ^ 

ders  a  Mode  without  the  lead  Attention  ^ 

(Vance,  or  two  Modes  joined  together  in  one  \mu  ^ 
ftancc,  in  confidering  each  of  them  a-pai  - 
the  Geometers  do,  who  have  taken  iiVc*idtl»»  ^ 

thereof,  they  have  firft  applied l  thcmlc  ves  to^ 
according  to  one  Angle  Dimcnfion,  wh  •  T|lty 
to  which  they  have  given  the  Name  of  '  pimcI, 

have  confider’d  it  afterwards  according  to ^ . 
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nave  cuimuu  «  u  ....w, .  ....  .  ~  ivlVe  an™ 

lions,  the  Length  and  the  Breadth,  . «  ‘  PjllKr, 

Surface.  And  then  confidering  all  I  [  ^ 

fions  together,  viz.  the  Length,  Bie.uU  , 

they  have  called  it  Solid  or  Body.  r(T,.]nitnt  ^ 

\Vc  fee  thereby  how  ridiculous  is  the  b  f0,n: 
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r  Qrpnticks,  who  would  have  us  queftion  the  Cer- 
of  Geometry,,  becaufe  it  fuppofes  Lines  and  Sur- 
f  /which  are  nor  in  Nature;  for  Geometers  do  not 
f  nofe  that  there  are  Lines  without  Breadth,  or  Sur- 
without  Depth ;  but  they  fuppofe  only  that  one 
1  confider  Length,  without  any  Attention  to  Breadth, 
mJch  is  indubitable  ;  as  when  one  meafures  the  Di- 
tonce  from  one  City  to  another,  he  meafures  but 
the  Length  of  the  Road,  without  any  Regard  to  the 

^Therefore  the  more  we  can  feparate  Things  into 
divers  Modes,  the  more  the  Mind  becomes  capable  to 
know  them  well.  And  thus  we  fee,  that  as  long  as  the 
Determination  towards  fome  Place,  and  even  of  divers 
parts  in  the  fame  Determination,  has  not  been  diftin- 
ouilhed  in  the  Motion,  we  have  never  been  capable 
to  account  clearly  for  the  Reflexion,  and  Refraflion  ; 
which  is  eafil)'  done  by  that  Diftinftion. 

The  third  Manner  of  conceiving  Things  by  Abftrattion, 
is  when  the  fame  Thing  having  various  Attributes,  we 
think  of  one  without  thinking  of  the  other,  though 
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and  that  confequently  I  am  the  Perfon  that  think,  I  can 
apply  myfelf  to  the  Confideration  of  a  thinking  Thing, 
without  any  Attention  that  I  am  the  Perfon  that  thinks, 
though  in  me,  I,  and  the  thinking  Perfon  is  but  the 
fame  Thing :  And  therefore  the  Idea  I  lb  all  conceive  of 
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a  Perfon  who  thinks,  will  reprefent  not  only  myfelf,  but 
likewife  all  the  other  Perfons  that  think.  Likewife  hav¬ 
ing  drawn  on  a  Paper  an  equilateral  Triangle,  if  I  apply 
myfelf  to  confider  it  in  the  Place  wherein  it  is,  with  all 
the  Accidents  whereby  it  is  determined,  I  fhall  have 
the  Idea  but  of  a  fingle  Triangle ;  but  if  I  withdraw  my 
Mind  from  the  Confideration  of  all  thofe  particular  Cir- 
cumftances,  and  apply  it  only  to  think  that  it  is  a  Fi¬ 
gure  terminated  by  three  equal  Lines,  the  Idea  Til  form 
of  it  to  myfelf,  fhall  on  one  Part  reprefent  more  clearly 
that  Equality  of  Lines,  and  on  the  other  will  be  capable 
to  reprefent  to  me  all  the  equilateral  Triangles  :  That  if 
I  proceed  further,  and  without  fixing  myfelf  to  that 
Equality  of  Lines,  I  confider  only  that  it  is  a  Figure 
terminated  by  three  right  Lines,  I  form  aii  Idea  to  my¬ 
felf  which  can  reprefent  all  Sorts  of  Triangles.  If  after¬ 
wards,  without  any  Regard  to  the  Number  of  Lines  I 
confider  only  that  it  is  a  fiat  Surface,  terminated  bv 
right  Lines,  the  Idea  I’ll  form  of  it  will  be  capable  to 
reprefent  all  the  rc&iline  Figures ;  and  thus  I  can  afeend 
by  degrees  to  Extension.  In  thzfc  Abjl  raft  ions  it  is  al¬ 
ways  feen,  that  the  inferior  Degree  contains  the  fuperior 
with  fome  particular  Determination  ;  but  that  the  fu- 

Th!ngSDCgreC  ^  detcrniinccl  can  reP refen t  more 

thefih?  n  Cleau  that  by  thorc  Sorts  Alftrallions, 
mor  cl  '  ^  bi"CT11C  COIPmon’  a"d  the  Commons 
fpeakinzofn  !  W  ’ r !  Procures  mc  the  Occafion  of 
4  or  LliUri^  K]  aCC0RlinS  “  thcir  Umverja- 

pill  ■f1’5  coff'dcred  according  to  their  Generality 

by  n,ca„  of'  bc  r,nSl,!ar’  notwithftanding, 

all  /cveia I  Idea  ^bftra*10n.s,  above-mentioned,  wc  have 

^  others  cin  nnK‘  ndea  eve''^  0nc  has  of  Wmfclfs  and 
body  conceives  r®P1'c,cn.t  Cevcral,  as  when  any 

TI'i"K  dfe  in  ;;  ?  WJfhol,t  tonfidering  any 


one 

and 


'i’liing  dfc  „  •  ,n  ic?  Wlt,10lic  confidcring  any 
«  Si  A- “  a  with  three  Lines 


m  three  Aiwlr.  .ft,  .  V®  W,U1  cnrec  i^incs 

ferve  him  fn  ^  *>\  t  lc  ^ca  has  formed  of  it,  can  ' 
TJ “  «»  Other  Triangles.  ’ 

kihr  or  inhfiytCrT  l51'1  onc  ™"&  arc  called 
ka,!  i  and  thof.'  "  ’  r  wh:iC  thcy  teprefent  IndivG 

*!  ‘7'«  r"“'  ™"6’'  ” 

Jit '  lLTVC  ,t0  tl,c  fifO  Kind  of 

S  and  T2  cmL  Z  '  m'tl  both  tht  «»™rfal 
hns.  common  Names  may  be  called  general 

MiS  riedif  7Cd  tI,at  W,ords  general  in  two 

J0lactl  With  . . lZA‘mvoc<  which  is  when  they  arc 
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Kenen  li  '  c’  'V'lch  “  when  they  arc 
b  Vol.  u  1  °  tI,at  tlw  (iuiu'  Word  is 


>r-  agreeable  to  feveral,  as  well  according  to  th&  Solind  as 

>Ur-  according  to  ^the  fame  Idea,  fuch  are  the  Words  db0Ve- 
not  mentioned  of  Man,  City,  and  Horfe 

:“r;  oTbeod,?r  called  Equivocal,  which  is  when  the  fame 
me  Sound  is  join’d  by  us  to  different  Ideas ;  thus  the  \Cd 

Di’  of a*C  l  Wa',!ike  I_nftrument>  hnd  Canon  a  Decred 

-  1SSS&.  ‘h“gl‘ « r'gnifi“  •he»  b“  » ■ 

:ile  .  Equivocal  Univerfality,  is,  notwithftaridin<r,  0f 

two  Kinds  For  the  different  Ideas  joined  to  the  fame 
'to  Sound,  either  ha«e  no  natural  Report  between  them- 
fe  ves,  as  in  the  Word  Canon,  or  have  fome  Report  as 
he  when  a  Word  being  particularly  joined  to  an  ?Idea  is 

'n  Jorof  Effe^n°  5  Kas  *  RePort  of  Caufe. 

n  or  of  Lffeft  or  of  Sign,  or  of  Similitude  to  the  firft- 

lie  and  then  thofe  Sort  of  Equivocal  Words,  are  called  2,a- 

5  IZZ I  ar  Wben  Athe  W?rd  is  attributed  to  an 

n  to  that’  W  th?  Air’  a"d  t0  n°°d  ;  for  the  Idea  join’d 

/e  agreeable  to  Animals,  but  another  Idea  is  joined  toV 
,h  very  httle  different  from  chat,  which  is  to  be  the 
d  Craufc  f.  H™Ub\  which  makes  us  fay  the  Air  is  whole- 

n  reive  IhJht*  U  Wh0lefOm’  beCai,fe  Chey  fcrve  to  pre- 

b  ftanBdUt  y'le"  we  fPeak  here  of  general  Words,  we  under- 
w  d  hA  EVlwocal  joined  to  univerfal  and  General 

f  ltZ:ZndZ  thofe  n,liverPal  Ideas,  two  Things  are  to 
r  be  confidered,  viz.  Comprchenjion  and  Extenfion. 

rninLr  •  Cv”Vreh™f!°n  of  the  Idea,  the  Attributes  con- 
tamed  in  that  Idea,  and  which  cannot  be  taken  from 

I  *k’  without  deft roying  it  entirely  ;  as  the  Comprehcnfion  of 
the  Idea  of  the  1  riangle,  includes  Excenlioii,  Figure 

;  w!fee  Ln?>  rhree  An8les>  and  the  Equality  of  thofe 
r  three  Angles,  to  two  Rights,  &c.  7 

■  I  call  Extenfion  of  the  Idea,-  the  Subjefh  to  which  that 

'  tZZ  aS.rtf  bIe>  ,  called  alfo.  Inferiors  of  a  general 
I  ™!  which  to  their  Regard  is  called  Superior,  as 

^  {deN  of  a  *  nangle  m  general,  extends  itfelf  to  ail 
the  different  Sorts  of  Triangles. 

n.®ut  though  the  general  Idea  extends  itfelf,  without 
Diftinchon  to  all  the  Subjefts  agreeable  to  it,  i.  c 
to  aii  its  Inferiors,  and  the  common  Name  fienifies 
them  all,  there  is,  notwithftanding,  this  Difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Attributes  it  contains,  and  the  Subjedts  to 
which  it  extends  itfelf,  that  none  of  its  Attributes 
can  be  taken  from  it  without  deftroying  it,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  when  as  it  can  bc  confined,  as  to  its 
Lxteniion,  by  applying  it  only  to  fome  of  the  Subicfls 

to  which  it  is  agreeable,  without  any  Detriment  hap¬ 
pening  to  it.  F 

This  Rejlriftion  of  the  general  Idea,  as  to  its  Ex¬ 
tension,  can  be  made  in  ,two  Manners.  —  The  firft 
is  by  another  diftincft  and  determinate  Idea  joined  to 
it ;  as  when  to  the  general  Idea  of  the  Triangle  I  join 
that  of  its  having  a  right  Angle,  which  coniines  that 
Idea  to  ^  a  fingle  Kind  of  Triangle,  which  is  the  Triangle 
reftangle.  The  other  in  joining  to  it  only  an  indi- 
ltindt  and  indeterminate  Idea,  as  when  I  fay,  fome 
Tnangle  ;  and  it  is  laid  then,  that  the  common  Term 
becomes  particular,  becaufe  it  extends  no  farther  than 
to  a  I  art  of  the  Subjcdts,  it  extended  before  ;  without 

having  determined,  notwithftanding,  which  is  the  Part 
to  which  it  is  confined. 

.  As  to  the  five  Kinds  of  univcrfiil  Ideas,  Genders ,  Spe¬ 
cies,  Differences,  Propers,  and  Accidents.  What  I  have 
hud  already  ol  Ideas,  helps  me  towards  explaining,  in 

lew  Words,  the  five  Univerfals ,  commonly  treated  in  the 
Schools. 

Note,  That  the  Invention  of  thefe  Jive  Univerfals,  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  Porphyrins,  by  Birth  a  Jew,  born  at  Tyre, 
and  an  Apofhtc  of  the  Chriflian  Religion,  by  Profcf- 
fion  a  Philo  fop  her,  of  the  Sett  of  tlic  Platonkians, 

1  hot  nuts  \s  1  )i  fei  pie,  Con-Difciplc  of  Driven,  and  Pro 

0  i  ^  ^  wrote  his  Jfa^o^c,  which 

contain  the  five  Univerfals,  for  the  Inllriidlion  of  a 

Roman  Youth,  called  Cbryfaorgius,  ami  a  Pagan, 
about  Ihoclcjiau  s  I  ime,  i  lowc vt.r  be  is  to  l.e 
cftccmctl  lor  having  freed  the  Logic,  of  the  vain 
and  ufolcls  Qiicftions  of  the  antient  Sophifts,  viz. 
Whether  the  Genders  and  Species  conjijl  in  the  Nature  of 
Things,  or  if  they  l>e  placed  only  in  the  mere  Imagination. 

4  O  Reap  by- 
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World,  and  which  are  called  the  modern  Categories ,  viz. 

Mens ,  men  Jura,  quits ,  po ft  turn, ,  fgura , 

c//;;;  materia  cun  It  arum  exordia  rerum. 

That’s  to  fay,  that  thofe  modern  Philofophers  perfuade 
them i elves,  that  one  can  account  for  the  whole  Nature, 
in  confidering  in  it  only  thefe  feven  Things  or  Modes, 
i.  Mens ,  the  M/W  or  thinking  Subftance.— 2.  Materia, , 
the  JWj*,  or  extended  Subftance.  — 3.  Men  Jura ,  the 
Meajure ,  or  the  ifrjfiw/f  or  Smallnejs  of  each  Part  of  the 

Matter. _ 4.  Pofitura ,  the  Situation  with  Refpedt  to  one 

another.  — 5.  FTgWY?,  their  Figure.— 6.  Motus  their 
Motion.  —  7.  their  Repoje,  or  lefs  Motion. 

The  fecond  licafon  which  renders  the  Study  of  the 
Categories  dangerous,  is,  that  it  accuftoms  Men  to  con¬ 
tent  the  ml  elves  with  Words,  and  to  imagine  that  they 
know  all  Things,  when  they  know  nothing  but  certain 
arbitrary  Words,  which  form  in  the  Mind  no  clear  and 

diftindt  Ideas  of  the  Things. 

A  modern  Author  has  very  judicioufly  obferved,  that 

the  Rules  of  the  Logic  ofAriJlotle ,  ferved  only  to  prove 
to  another  what  he  knew  already,  but  that  the  Art  of 
Lull  us,  whole  Attributes  are  the  moft  ridiculous  Things 
which  could  ever  be  imagined,  ferved  only  to  make  one 
difeourfe  without  Judgment  of  Things  which  he  knows 
nothing  of.  Ignorance  is  far  preferable  to  that  falfe 
Science,  which  makes  one  miftake  his  Ignorance  for  a 
profound  Knowledge. 

As  to  the  Ideas  oj  Things,  and  Ideas  of  Signs. 
When  an  Object  is  confidered  in  itfelf  and  in  its  proper 
Being,  without  carrying  the  Sight  of  the  Mind  to  what 
it  can  reprefent,  the  Idea  one  has  of  it  is  an  Idea  of  a 
Thing,  as  the  Idea  of  the  Earth,  of  the  Sun.  But  when 
a  certain  Objeft  is  confidered  but  as  reprefenting  another, 
the  Idea  one  has  of  it,  is  an  Idea  oj  Sign ,  and  that  firft 
Objedt  is  called  Sign,  thus  Maps  and  Pictures  are  con¬ 
fidered.  Therefore  the  Sign  includes  two  Ideas,  one 
the  Things  reprefenting,  and  the  other  of  the  Thing 
reprefented  ;  and  its  Nature  confifts  in  exciting  the  fe¬ 
cond  by  the  firft. 

Several  Divifions  of  Signs  can  be  made,  but  we  11 

content  ourlelves  with  three  of  the  moft  ufeful. 

Firft  there  are  Signs  which  arc  certain ,  called  in  Greek 
Trtxua pi*,  as  Re  fpi  ration  is  a  Sign  of  the  animal  Life  : 
And  there  are  Signs  which  are  only  probable ,  called  in 
Greek  (TDfxua,  as  Palcnefs  is  but  a  probable  Sign  that  a 
Woman  is  with  Child. 

Moft  of  the  temcrary  Judgments,  proceed  from  that 
one  to  confound  thofe  two  Sorts  of  Signs-,  and  that  one 
Efteft  is  attributed  to  a  certain  Caufe,  though  it  can 
proceed  from  other  Caufes,  and  therefore  is  but  a  pro¬ 
bable  Sign  of  that  Caule. 

Secondly,  there  are  Signs  joined  with  the  Things,  as 
the  Air  of  the  Face,  which  is  a  Sign  of  the  Motions  of 
the  Soul,  is  joined  with  thofe  Motions  which  it  fignifies  ; 
the  Symptoms,  Signs  of  Maladies,  arc  joined  to  thofe 
Maladies ;  and  to  make  ufe  of  more  noble  Examples, 
the  colomb  Figure  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  joined  with  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  and  the  Ablution  in  Baptilm,  Figure  of  a 
fpi  ritual  Regeneration,  is  joined  to  that  Regeneration. 

There  are  alfo  Signs  feparated  from  the  I  kings,  as 
the  Sacrifices  of  the  old  Law,  Signs  of  JeJus  Chris 1  fiicri- 
ficed  were  feparated  from  what  they  reprefented. 

This  Divilion  of  Signs  gives  Room  to  cftablilh  the 

following  Examples.  .. 

1  That  one  can  never  conclude  prccifely,  neithci  110m 
the  Prefence  of  the  Sign  to  the  Thing  figni lied  thereby, 
fince  there  are  Signs  of  Things  abfent  ;  nor  Irom  the 
Pre  fence  ol  the  Sign^  to  the  Ablcncc  ot  the  1  hing  ljg^ 
nifted,  fince  there  arc  Signs  of  1  kings  prefen t  ;  cis 
therefore  the  particular  Nature  of  the  Sign  which  mult 

direcT  our  Judgment. 

2.  That  though  a  Thing  in  one  State  cannot  be  the 
Sinn  of  itfelf  in  that  lame  State,  fince  all  Sign  wants  a 
Dill  motion  between  the  Thing  reprefenting  and  the 
Thing  reprefented  •,  it  is  noiwithflnnding  very  pofiible 
that  a  Thing  in  a  certain  State  reprefents  itfelf  in  another 
State  as  it  is  very  pofiible  that  a  Man  in  his  Chambei 
rrnrdcnfs  himfclf  pi  t-.ichinrj;  •,  and  therefore  the  foie  Di¬ 
ll  inrtion  of  Slate  fu.lircs  between  the  Tiling  hguniting 
.mil  the  Thing  ligtirared  ;  that’s  to  fay,  that  the  fame 


mg 


Thing  can  be  in  a  certain  State,  the  Thin°-  fimw 
and  in  the  other  the  Thing  figurated.  °  S“ratln& 

3.  That  it  is  very  poffibie  that  the  fame  Thing  hide 

and  difeovers  another  Thing  at  the  fame  Time.  a  i 
therefore  thofe  who  have  faid  that  nothing  appears  a, 
what  hides  it,  have  advanced  a  Maxim  which  has  v  ^ 
little  Solidity  *,  for  as  the  fame  Thing  can  be  at  the  fa^! 
Time  and  the  Thing  and  the  Sign,  it  can  hide  as  a  Thin* 
what  it  difeovers,  as  a  Sign  ;  thus  hot  Allies,  as^a 
Thing,  hide  Fire,  and,  as  a  Sign,  difeover  it :  Thus  the 
Forms  borrowed  by  Angels  covered  them  as  Tbim 
and  difeovered  them  as  Signs.  *** 

4.  It  may  be  concluded,  that  it  being  the  Nature  of 
the  Sign  to  excite  in  the  Senfes  by  the  Idea  of  the  Thi 
figurating,  that  of  the  Thing  figurated,  as  long  as  that 
Effect  fubfifts,  i.  e.  as  long  as  that  double  Idea  is  excited 
the  Sign  fubfifts,  was  even  that  Thing  deftroyed  in  its 
proper  Nature  ;  thus  it  is  no  Matter  whether  the  Colours 
of  the  Rainbow,  which  God  has  taken  for  Signs  that  he 
would  deftroy  no  more  the  human  Race  by  a  Delude 
be  real  and  true,  provided  our  Senfes  have  always  the 
fame  ImprefTion,  and  they  make  ufe  of  that  Impreflion 
to  conceive  God’s  Promife. 

The  third  Divifion  oj  Signs,  is,  that  there  are  natural 
ones,  which  in  no  Manner  depend  on  Man’s  Fancy,  as 
an  Image,  which  appears  in  a  Glals  as  a  natural  Sign  a f 
him  it  reprefents  •,  and  others  which  are  of  Inftitutiot 
only,  whether  they  have  a  diftant  Report  within  the 
Thing  figurated,  or  none  at  all.  Thus  Words  are 
Signs  of  Injiilution  of  the  Thoughts,  and  Characters  of 
the  Words.  I’ll  explain  in  treating  of  the  Proportions, 
an  important  Truth  on  this  Sort  of  Signs ,  which  is 
that,  on  fome  Occafions,  the  Things  fignified  can  be 
affirmed  of  them. 

As  to  Ideas  confidered  according  to  their  Compofiion 
or  Simplicity. —  What  we  have  already  obferved,  tn 
pajjant,  that  we  can  confider  a  Mode,  without  Reflection 
on  the  Subftance  of  which  it  is  a  Mode ,  gives  us  Oc- 
cafion  to  explain  what  is  Abftra&ion  of  the  Mind. 

The  Narrownefs  of  our  Mind  hinders  us  from  con¬ 
ceiving  perfedtly  Things  which  are  a  little  computed, 
but  in  confidering  them  by  Parts,  and  by  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Faces  they  can  receive,  it  is  what  can  be  ge¬ 
nerally  called  to  know  by  ylbjlrablion.  But  as  Things 
are  varioufly  compofcd,  and  fome  of  them  arc  com- 
pofed  of  Parts  really  diftind,  called  integrant  Parts, 
as  the  human  Body,  and  the  divers  Parts  of  a  Number ; 
it  is  very  eafy  then  to  conceive,  that  our  Mind  can  ap¬ 
ply  itfelf  to  the  Confideration  of  a  Part,  without  conii- 
dering  the  other,  becaufe  thofe  Parts  arc  really  d*- 
ftinft,  and  it  is  not  even  what  is  called  AbJralVm. 

Or  it  is  fo  ufeful  to  confider  in  thofe  very  1  hings 
rather  the  Parts  feparacely  than  the  whole,  that  with-  ( 
out  it,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  have  a  diftinft  kno»-  1 
ledge.  For  Example,  how  can  the  human  Body  w 
known,  without  dividing  it  into  its  fimilar  am 
milar  Parts,  and  giving  them  all  different  Names.  : 
whole  Arithmetic!*:  is  alfo  founded  on  this  ;  or 
no  Art  wanted  to  reckon  the  fmall  Numbers,  bec 
the  Mind  can  conceive  them  whole,  and  there  om  ^ 

whole  Art  confifts  in  reckoning  by  Parts,  w'ic 
not  be  reckon’d  by  the  whole,  as  it  would  be  m 
lible  how  great  foever  could  be  the  Extent  I 
Mind,  to  multiply  two  Numbers  of  8  or  9  Uiatsctf  , 

in  taking  them  whole.  .  .  fonf,. 

The  fecond  Knowledge  by  Parts  is,  wh  ^ 

ders  a  Mode  without  the  lead  Attention  c  ,Sul). 
fiance,  or  two  Modes  joined  together  in  one  aim  ^ 

fiance,  in  confidering  each  of  them  a-pai  -  *  o|.(klf 

the  Geometers  do,  who  have  taken  o  O  1  j 


the  Geometers  do,  who  have  ta.ceu  iu  *| 

Depth.  For  to  acquire  a  more  pcrl^t ”  \ 

according  to  one  Angle  Dimcnfion,  which  »  he  i  b 

to  which  they  have  given  the  Name  o  ^  ^ 
have  confidcr’d  it  atterwards  accoidin  ;1,k,| j 

lions,  the  Length  and  the  Breadth,  and  ^  1)illK, 
Surf  nee.  And  then  confidently  ■  j  [  ).yA 

lions  together,  viz.  the  Length,  ILcadt  , 

they  have  called  it  Solid  or  Body.  ,  , 

We  lee  thereby  how  ridiculous  is  the  b 


* 
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Come  Scepticks,  who  would  have  us  queftion  the  Cer- 
Z  0f  Geometry,,  becaufe  it  fuppofes  Lines  and  Sur- 
fes  which  are  not  in  Nature  j  for  Geometers  do  not 
f  fe  that  there  are  Lines  without  Breadth,  or  Sur- 
fZs  without  Depth  ;  but  they  fuppofe  only  that  one 
”  confider  Length,  without  any  Attention  to  Breadth, 
hfch  is  indubitable  ;  as  when  one  meafures  the  Di- 
"  from  one  City  to  another,  he  meafures  but 

the  Length  of  the  Road,  without  any  Regard  to  the 

Breadth. 

Therefore  the  more  we  can  feparate  Things  into 
divers  Modes,  the  more  the  Mind  becomes  capable  to 
know  them  well.  And  thus  we  fee,  that  as  long  as  the 
Determination  towards  fome  Place,  and  even  of  divers 
Pitres  in  the  fame  Determination,  has  not  been  diftin- 
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puts  in  tne  L»ci.uuiuiauuii,  iiaa  nut  ucen  antin- 
tniifhed  in  the  Motion,  we  have  never  been  capable 
to  account  clearly  for  the  Reflection,  and  Refradtion  j 


JO  aCCOUnt  Lican/  etui*  avv.ii av^nuii  j 

which  is  eafily  done  by  that  Diftinftion. 

The  third  Manner  of  conceiving  Things  by  Abftrattion, 
is  when  the  fame  Thing  having  various  Attributes,  we 
t^ink  of  one  without  thinking  of  the  other,  though 

there  be  between  them  - rD— r—  -*“J 

this  is  done  thus.  If  I 

and  that  confequently  *  ^  wui/u  LiiaL  uiiiui,  x  mu 

apply  myfelf  to  the  Confideration  of  a  thinking  Thing , 

without  any  Attention  that  I  am  the  Perfon  that  thinks, 
though  in  me,  I,  and  the  thinking  Perfon  is  but  the 
fame  Thing :  And  therefore  the  Idea  I  Hi  all  conceive  of 
a  Perfon  who  thinks,  will  reprefent  not  only  myfelf,  but 
likewife  ail  the  other  Perfons  that  think.  Likewifc  hav¬ 
ing  drawn  on  a  Paper  an  equilateral  Triangle,  if  I  apply 
lyfelf  to  confider  it  in  the  Place  wherein  it  is,  with  all 
ie  Accidents  whereby  it  is  determined,  I  fliali  have 

n  \Aen  hnf  r\f  n  fl  n  O*  1  T' rionrvlp  .  knt-  IP  T  J _  _ _ 


m 
the 
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the  Idea  but  of  a  Angle  Triangle ;  but  if  I  withdraw  my 
Mind  from  the  Confideration  of  all  thole  particular  Cir- 
cumftances,  and  apply  it  only  to  think  that  it  is  a  Fi¬ 
gure  terminated  by  three  equal  Lines,  the  Idea  I’ll  form 
of  it  to  myfelf,  fhall  on  one  Part  reprefent  more  clearly 
that  Equality  of  Lines,  and  on  the  other  will  be  capable 
to  reprefent  to  me  all  the  equilateral  Triangles :  That  if 
I  proceed  further,  and  without  fixing  myfelf  to  that 
Equality  of  Lines,  I  confider  only  that  it  is  a  Figure 
terminated  by  three  right  Lines,  I  form  aii  Idea  to  my¬ 
felf  which  can  reprefent  all  Sorts  of  Triangles.  If  after¬ 
wards,  without  any  Regard  to  the  Number  of  Lines  I 
confider  only  that  it  is  a  flat  Surface,  terminated  by 
right  Lines,  the  Idea  I’ll  form  of  it  will  be  capable  to 
reprefent  all  the  rcdliline  Figures  ;  and  thus  I  can  afeend 
by  degrees  to  Extension.  In  thefe  Abftrattions  it  is  al¬ 
ways  teen, -that  the  inferior  Degree  contains  the  fuperior 
with  ionic  particular  Determination  ;  but  that  the  fu- 

ThingsDegrCe  bCing  lL^  detcrmincd  can  reprcfent  more 

thSiir’T  tHat  by  th°fc  Sorts  of  MftraEIions, 

morc  con  nl  b,CC^me  colPmon.  and  the  Commons 
fpcakins  of  J?l  1  Whr  !  p?curcs  me  die  Occafion  of 

%  or  A£^C°  K  aCC°rdinS  t0  thck  Uni™Ja- 


agreeable  to  feveral,  as  well  according  to  th&  Solind  as 
according  to  the  fame  Idea,  fnch  are  ?he  Words  iboV 
mentioned  of  Man ,  City ,  and  Ilcrfe 

SoJnHe  °-hCr.?!led  Ellti™<  which  is  when  the  fame 
Sound  is  jom  d  by  us  to  different  Ideas  -,  thus  the  Word 

Cannon  figntfies  a  warlike  Inftrument,  and  Canon  a  Decrei* 

3SSS,.  s  k  *“ bm  » 

tw 1Uiv‘ :al  Uvnerfifay,  is,  notwithftanding,  of 

Sound,  either  have  no  natural  Report  between  them! 

wheen’-,awnHheK^0rd  Canm'  orhave  fome  Report,  as 
when  a  Word  being  particularly  joined  to  an  Idea  is 

oro^Effi  A00'  ’  fbc£  beCaufe  ic  Has  a  RcP°rc  of  Caufe, 

or  ofLtfeft  or  of  Sign,  or  of  Similitude  to  thefirft- 

and  then  thofe  Sort  of  Equivocal  Words,  are  called  Am- 

7  W,;en  a  ?'d  wholef°me  «  attributed  to  an 

agreeable  to  Animals,  but  another  Idea  is  joined  toLr 
very  I, trie  different  from  that,  which  L  to  be  the 
Caufe  of  Health,  which  makes  us  fay  the  Air  is  whole- 

fbrve  Health™*  "  Wh°kfme’  bccaufe  tbeY  fcnre  to  pre- 

ftaSIC fpe Words,  we  under- 

Ideas:  And  in  thofe  univerfal  Ideas,  two  Things  are  to 
be  confidered,  viz.  Comprchcnfwn  and  Extenfton 

raif?  -  CvTe\el,fl0n  °f  tbe  Idca’  thc  Attributes  con¬ 
tained  m  that  Idea,  and  which  cannot  be  taken  from 

if,  without  deftroying  it  entirely  ,  as  the  Comprcbenfwn  of 

he  Idea  of  the  1  nangle,  includes  Extenlion,  Figure, 

three  Lines,  three  Angles,  and  the  Equality  of  Thofe 

three  Angles,  to  two  Rights,  &c. 

1  can  Extenfion  of  the  Idea,-  the  Subjedta  to  which  that 
Idea js  agreeable,  called  alfo,  Inferiors  of  a  general 

l  TJ  W  rC1  7°-  the!r  Rcgard  IS  cal,ed  Superior,  as 

rj  of  a  1  nangle  if  general,  extends  itfelf  to  all 

the  different  Sorts  of  Triangles. 

But  though  the  general  Idea  extends  itfelf,  without 
lftm&ion  to  all  the  Subjects  agreeable  to  it,  i.  c 
to  aJi  its  Inferiors,  and  the  common  Name  fignifies 
them  all,  there  is,  notwithftanding,  this  Difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Attributes  it  contains,  and  the  Subjects  to 
which  it  extends  itfelf,  that  none  of  its  Attributes 
can  be  taken  from  it  without  deftroying  it,  as  we  hive 
already  obferved,  when,  as  it  can  be  confined,  as  to*  its 
iixtenlion,  by  applying  it  only  to  fome  of  the  Subjctfs 

to  which  it  is  agreeable,  without  any  Detriment  hap¬ 
pening  to  it.  * 

This  Rcjtrittion  of  the  general  Idea,  as  to  its  Ex- 
ceniion,  can  be  made  in  ,two  Manners.  —  The  flrfl 
is  by  another  difliind:  and  determinate  Idea  joined  to 
it ;  as  when  to  thc  general  Idea  of  the  Triangle  I  join 
that  of  its  having  a  right  Angle,  which  confines  that 
idea  to  a  hngle  Kind  of  Triangle,  which  is  thc  Triangle 
rcdlanglc.  The  other  in  joining  to  it  only  an  indi- 
ltindt  and  indeterminate  Idea,  as  when  I  Ly,  fome 

1  nangle  j  .and  it  is  faid  then,  that  the  common  Term 

becomes  particular,  becaufe  it  extends  no  farther  tiian 

to  a  Part  of  thc  Subjcfts,  it  extended  before  ;  without 

having  determined,  notwithftanding,  which  is  thc  Parc 
to  which  it  is  confined. 

•  AS7^°Jhc  fivc  Kinc^s  univerfal  Ideas,  Genders,  Spe¬ 
cies  Bijjerences ,  Propers,  and  Accidents .  What  I  have 

laid  already  of  Ideas ,  helps  me  towards  explaining,  in 

few  Worths,  thc  five  Univcrfals,  commonly  treated  in  the 
ochools. 


i  bc  ^ln8ular’  notwithftanding, 

t  fcvei al  Id wi1-  ^bftra^10,1.s  nkovc-mcntioncd,  wc  liavc 

body  c'  mcrivt  nqm  -y  T*1™ ,  rcvc,al,  as  when  any 
Thing  elk  in  ii-  i  ^rlanS'c'i  without  confulering  any 

»d  fC  AnS«  ^  r  iS,  a  Fi£l"e  with  «h*c  Lines 
ferve  |iim  ^  s’.  t  lL  *cR'a  has  formed  of  it,  can 

wh  '  l'VC  aI! r  C  °ti,er  Angles. 

j'l'ilar  or  individMi^^Pjull  !!!1C  F,’lng:  arc  called  Note,  1’hat  the  Invention  of  thefe  five  Univcrfals  is  nt- 

kf!>  anil  thofe  whirl  r  7  rcP,l'dcnC  tributed  to  Pornhvrius.  Iw  Hir.li  It  A  llii  l  'rl. 

cj|lc‘l  mh'rfnl  ,  h'ch  rcPrcfcn*  leveral  Things,  are 

/,/J '  Namcs  which  ferv'T 


- *  i iSL/ JUIJ)  1.1 

tributed  to  Porpbyrim ,  by  Birth  a  Jew,  born  at  Tyre, 

. yen  era  i  and  an  71’?' of  thc  Cl,ri,lian  Kdieion,  by  Pro  It  f- 

which  Am-S/.  ^  "°n  i  iiilofopher,  of  the  Scft  of  the  Platonkiam 

*T|arr  callwl  proper,  as  Socrat™' fijJ  K','U,/  °f  )>i(eiple,  Con-Difdplc  of  Origat,  and  Pre- 

j.  '  o’ .  about  Dioclcfian  s  I  ime,  l  lowcvcr  he  is  to  i.e 

Mimm  ^  *nuft  be  obferved  thir  Wnr/lt  /•  efteemed  for  having  freed  the  l^ovic,  of  the  vain 

joine “neaUcd  unhocal  ^hich  tW°  fclif  Qi!c,lio"s  l,f  tlu:  anth-nt  Sophills,  vi /. 

J  'vith  cenrml  T.i. .  .  l.ls  w^L>n  they  arc  Whether  thc  Genders  HUil  Rhfitii't  ttitifil}  in  tl is  A isttuv'A 


Wth  gen e„  lZ?*'7  7hich  ,is  whe-n  they  arc 
n  b  v>  Wtas .  (o  that  the  fame  Word  is 


-  mmuii  VIZ. 

Whether  the  Genders  and  Species  conjijl  in  thc  Nature  of 
Things ,  or  if  they  bc  placed  only  in  thc  were  imagination . 

4  L)  Porphy - 


t 
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Porphyrins  anfwering  the  firft  Part  of  that  Queftion 
in  the  Affirmative,  and  the  laft  in  the  Negative  :  But 

to  proceed : 

When  the  general  Ideas  reprefent  to  ns  the  Objetfs 
as  Things,  and  they  are  denoted  by  Terms,  called  Sub- 
ftantive,  or  abfolute,  they  are  called  Genders ,  ox  Species. 

They  are  called  Genders,  when  they  are  fo  com¬ 
mon,  that  they  extend  themfelves  to  other  Ideas ,  which 
are  dill  univerjal ,  as  Animal  is  a  Gender ,  with  Refpetf 
to  Men  and  Bead  *,  and  the  uadilatere ,  with  Refpetf 
to  the  Parallelogram  and  Trapazium  :  The  Subdance  is 
a  Gender ,  with  Refpetf  to  the  extended  Subftance,  cal¬ 
led  Body,  and  to  the  thinking  Subdance,  called  Mind. 

To  explain  the  Effence  or  Nature  of  fome  Thing,  not 
only  that  Part  which  it  has  in  common  with  others  is 
to  be  mention’d,  but  likewife,  that  particular  Part  where¬ 
by  it  differs  from  others.  For  Example,  to  explain 
Man’s  Nature,  he  mud  not  only  be  called  Animal r, 
which  he  has  in  common  with  the  Beads,  but  Rational  is 
to  be  added  to  it,  whereby  he  differs  from  them.  Thus 
a  Triangle  is  not  only  a  Figure,  but  a  Figure  contained 
in  three  Lines.  And  this  particular  Part,  which  together 
with  the  Gender ,  edabliflies  the  Specie,  is  called  Difference, 
of  which  hereafter. 

The  common  Ideas ,  which  are  under  one  more  com¬ 
mon  and  more  general,  are  called  Species ,  as  the  Paral¬ 
lelogram  and  Trapezium  are  Species  of  the  Quadrila- 
tere  \  the  Body  and  the  Mind  are  Species  of  the  Subftance. 
And  thus  the  fame  Idea  may  be  Gender ,  when  compared 
with  the  Ideas  to  which  it  extends *,  and  Species  when 
compared  with  another  which  is  more  general,  as  Body , 
which  is  a  Gender  with  Refpetf:  to  the  animated  and  un¬ 
animated  Body ;  and  a  Species  with  Regard  to  the  Sub¬ 
ftance  :  And  the  guadrilatere  which  is  a  Gender  with  Re¬ 
fpetf  to  the  Parallelogram  and  Trapezium,  and  a  Species 

with  Regard  to  the  Figure. 

But  there  is  another  Notion  of  the  Word  Species ,  which 
is  appropriated  only  to  the  Ideas ,  which  cannot  be  Gen¬ 
ders  and  is  when  an  Idea  has  none  but  Individuals  and 
Singulars,  under  itfelf,  as  the  Circle  has  under  itfelf 
but  fingular  Circles,  which  are  all  of  the  fame  Specie. 
It  is  what  we  call  Species  infima.  And  there  is  a  Gender 
which  is  not  a  Species ,  viz.  the  Supreme  of  all  Genders , 
whether  that  Gender  be  the  Being  or  the  Subftance, 
which  is  not  very  important  to  know. 

I  have  faid,  that  the  general  Ideas ,  which  reprefent  to  us 
their  Objetfs  as  Things,  are  called  Genders  or  Species  *  for 
it  is  not  ncceffary  that  the  Objetfs  of  thofe  Ideas  be  ef- 
fetf  ually  in  the  Things  and  Subftanccs  ;  but  it  fuffices, 
that  wc  confidcr  them  as  Things,  in  that  when  even 
they  are  Modes,  they  are  not  reported  to  their  Sub- 
ftances,  but  to  ocher  lefs  general,  or  more  general  Ideas 
of  Modes,  as  the  Figure  which  is  but  a  Mdde  with 
Regard  to  the  Body  figurated,  is  a  Gender ,  with  Regard 
to  the  Curvilinc,  Retf  i-line,  &c.  Figures. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Ideas  which  reprefent  to  us 
their  Objetfs  as  modified  Tilings,  or  mark’d  by  ad- 
jetfivc  or  connotativc  Terms,  if  they  be  compared  with 
the  Subftanccs  which  thofe  connotativc  Terms  fignify 
confufedly,  though  diretfly,  whether,  in  Truth  thofe 
connotativc  Terms  fignify  the  cffential  Attributes,  which 
arc  in  fatf  but  the  Thing  itfelf,  or  fignify  true  Modes, , 
they  are  called  then,  neither  Genders  nor  Species ,  but  ci¬ 
ther  Differences ,  Propers ,  or  Accidents . 

They  are  called  Differences ,  when  the  Objctf  of  thofe 
Ideas  is  an  efiential  Attribute,  which  diftinguifhes  a  Spe¬ 
cies  from  another ;  as  extended ,  heavy ,  reafonable. 

They  arc  called  Propers ,  when  their  Objctf  is  an  At¬ 
tribute,  which  belongs  in  fatf  to  the  EiTcnce  of  the 
Tiling ;  but  which  is  not  the  firft  confidcrcd  in  that  Ef- 
fence,  but  only  a  Dependency  of  that  firft,  as  divifiblc , 
immortal,  docile.  And, 

They  are  called  Common  Accidents ,  when  their  Objctf 
is  a  true  Mode  which  can  be  feparated,  at  lead  by  the 
Mind,  from  the  Tiling  of  which  it  is  faid  an  Acci¬ 
dent*,  without  tiic  Idea  of  that  Thing  being  deftmyed 
in  our  Mind,  as  round,  hard,  juft,  prudent.  —  It  is  what 
I  mull  explain  in  a  more  particular  Manner. 

As  to  the  Difference.  —  When  a  Gender  has  two  Species, 
the  Idea  of  each  Species  mult  neceflarily  contain  fome- 
thing  which  is  not  contained  in  the  Idea  of  the  Gender. 


to 

ce,  and 


Otherwife,  if  each  fhould  contain  onlv  but  •  • 

tained  in  the  Gender,  it  would  be  nothing  elfe  I ‘S  C°,n' 
Gender ;  as  the  Gender  is  agreeable  to  each  th,e 

Species  would  be  agreeable  to  the  other.  The  t  eac‘l 
firft  effential  Attribute,  which  each  Species  contiinf6  the 
than  the  Gender,  is  called  its  Difference,  and  the  w 
have  of  it,  is  an  univerfal  Idea,  becaufe  one  T 
fame  Idea  can  reprefent  that  Difference  wherever  • 
found,  1.  e.  in  all  the  Inferiors  of  the  Species  por  p is 
ample,  the  Body  and  the  Mind  are  two  diffe’renr  v.  • 
of  the  Subftance  ;  there  mult  be  then  fomethine  m!?®’ 
the  Idea  of  the  Body,  than  in  that  of  the  SublW  ,  1 
the  fame  in  that  of  the  Mind.  But  the  firft  Thin  . 
fee  more  in  the  Body  is  the  Extenfion,  and  theVif 
Thing  we  fee  more  in  the  Mind  is  the  Thought-  , 
thus  the  Extenfion  will  be  the  Difference  of  the  B  d 
and  the  Thought  the  Difference  of  the  Mind  ;  that  is  ^ 
fay,  that  the  Body  will  be  an  extended  Subftan  t0 
the  Mind  a  thinking  Subftance. 

Whence  we  can  fee,  i.  That  the  Difference  has  two 
Refpetf s,  one  to  the  Gender  and  the  other  to  t\\t  Specie 
which  it  eftabli flies  and  forms,  making  the  nrinrin!i 
Part  of  what  is  included  in  the  Idea  of  the  Species  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  Comprehefion.  Whence  it  happens,’ that 
all  Species  can  be  expreffed  by  one  Name  only,  as  Mud 
Body ,  &c.  or  by  two  Words,  viz.  by  chat  of  the  Gender 
and  by  that  of  its  Difference  joined  together,  which  i$ 
called  Definition ,  as  thinking  Subftance ,  extended  Subftance. 

It  can  be  feen  in  the  fecond  Place,  that  fmee  the 
Difference  conftitutes  the  Species,  and  diftinguifhes  it 
from  other  Species,  it  muft  have  the  fame  Extent  of 
the  Species,  and  therefore  that  they  fhould  be  faid  reci¬ 
procally  of  one  another,  as  all  that  thinks  is  Mind ,  cni 
all  that's  Mind  thinks . 

It  notwithftanding  happens  very  often,  that  in  fome 
certain  Things  no  fuch  Attrribute  is  feen,  as  to  belong 
to  a  Species  alone,  and  exclufive  of  all  other  Species; 
and  then  feveral  Attributes  are  joined  together,  the  Af. 
femblage  thereof  being  found  only  in jhat  Species,  cpn- 
ftitutes  its  Difference.  Thus  the  P la  tonic  i am  taking  the 
Devils  for  reafonable  Animals,  as  well  as  Men,  could 
not  find  that  the  Difference  of  reafonable  was  reciprocal 
to  Man,  fince  it  belongs  to  Beafts  likewife,  but  both  to¬ 
gether  belong  to  Man  alone ;  and  it  is  what  we  do  in 
the  Idea  we  form  to  ourfelves  of  moft  of  the  Animals. 

Laftly,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  it  is  not  always  ne- 
ccffary,  that  the  two  Differences  which  divide  a  Gender, 
be  both  pofitive ;  but  one  of  them  muft  be  pofitive, 
as  two  Men  are  diftinguifiied  from  one  another,  if  one 
of  them  has  an  Employment  which  the  other  has  not; 
though  he  who  has  no  Employment  has  nothing  but  what 
the  other  hath.  It  is  thus  that  Man  is  diftinguifiied 
from  Beafts  in  general,  in  that  Man  is  an  Animal  which 
has  a  Mind,  Animal  mentc  praditum ;  and  the  Bead  isa 
pure  Animal,  Animal  merttm ;  for  the  Idea  of  Beall  hi 
general,  hath  nothing  pofitive,  but  what  is  in  Man,  but 
the  Negation  of  what  is  in  Man,  viz.  the  Mind,  is  only 
added  to  it.  So  that  all  the  Difference  between  the  Idea 
of  Animal  and  thatofBcaft,  is,  that  the  Idea  of  Animal 
includes  not  Thought  in  its  Comprehenfion,  neither  doth 
it  exclude  it,  but  even  includes  it  in  its  Extent,  bccaule 

it  belongs  to  a  thinking  Animal  j  when  as  the  Idea o 

Beaft  excludes  it  jin  its  Comprehenfion ,  and  therefore 

cannot  belong  to  a  thinking  Animal. 

Yls  to  Proper. — -When  wc  have  found  the  DijftMU 
which  conftitutes  a  Species ,  viz.  its  principal  clip 
Attribute  whereby  it  is  diftinguifiied  from  all  other 
cics,  if  confidcring  more  particularly  its  Nature,  * 
found  in  it  befides  Jomc  Attribute  neceflarily  joined  wi 
that  firft  Attribute,  and  which  confequcntly  belong 
that  whole  Specie ,  and  to  that  Specie  alone,  wc  ca 
Property  i  and  being  fignified  by  a  connotativc  > 
we  attribute  it  to  the  Species  as  its  Proper,  and  c  • 
it  is  alfo  agreeable  to  all  the  Inferiors  of  the  • 
that  the  linglti  Idea  we  have  once  formed  oi  it  c* 
nrefent  that  Property  whenever  it  is  found  j  tlic  t 
been  made  of  it  the  fourth  of  the  common  and 
Perms.  For  Example,  to  have  a  right  Ang  <- 
efientiai  Difference  of  a  Triangle  Rctf  angle, 
caufe  it  is  a  ncceffary  Dependency  ol  the  rig  K 

that  the  Square  of  the  Side  which  fupports  it,  ^ 

to  the  Squares  of  the  two  Sides  which  cynta,E 


* 


I 
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r  Snares  is  confidered  as  the  Property 
Equal^.0^  Reftanele,  which  belong  to  all  triangles 
the  tnangic  tn  them. 


0f  the  mm  ,  ,  belong  to  them. 

Reftangle,  an , ^ftanding,  that  Name  Proper,  has  been 

f  extended  further,  and  four  Species  have  been 

fflade°fit.  .  t  w(1;cj1  X  have  already  explained. 
The  tin  g  Jemper,  as  it  is  the  Proper 

,nci  0f  a  Circle  alone,  and  always,  that  the 
ot  a  c‘rclc’  r  om  the  Center  to  the  Circumference  be 

Lines  drawn 

eq®1;  .n„A  Quod  convenit  omni,  fed  non  fill,  as  it  is 

Th,C  the'  Proper  of  the  Extenfion  to  be  divifible, 
fai  thati  ,  d  B0dies  can  be  divided,  though  Du- 

beaUfe  1 ,mbet l  &c.  canalfo  be  divided. 

ntl0?’  Quad  convenit  foli,  fed  non  omni,  as  it 

,Thes  lo  E  to  be  a  Phyfician  or  a  Philofopher,  tho’ 

^^enfnurth  @pod  convenit  omni  &  foli,  fed  non  femper, 
asTheWulty  of  reafoning  belongs  to  all  Men,  and  to 

^Accident.  — W e  have  already  obferved  that  what 
\a  naturally  no  otherwife  than  by  the  Subftance, 

and  was  not  neceflarily.  joined  with  the  Idea  of  a  Thing, 
an  called  Mode,  fo  that  the  Thing  may  be  very  well 
nceW  without,  conceiving  the  Mode ,  as  one  can  very 
C°  U  conceive  a  Man  without  conceiving  him  prudent  3 
prUdence  cannot  be  conceived  without  conceiving 
either  a  Man,  or  another  intelligent  Nature,  which  Ihould 

^Therefore  when  a  confufe  and  indeterminate  Idea  of 
Subftance  is  joined  with  a  diftind  Idea  of  fome  Mode , 
tint  Idea  will  be  capable  to  reprefent  all  the  Things 
where  that  Mode  can  be,  as  the  Idea  of  Prudence ,  all 
prudent  Men,  the  Idea  of  round,  all  round  Bodies  3  and 
then  that  Idea  expreffed  by  a  connotative  Term,  prudent, 
round,  is  what  makes  the  fifth  Univerfal,  called  Accident, 
becaufe  not  elfential  to  the  Thing  to  which  it  is  attri¬ 
buted  ;  for  if  it  was,  it  would  'be  either  Difference  or 

Proper 

But  it  mufi:  be  obferved  here,  as  I  have  faid  already, 
that  when  one  confiders  t  wo  Subftances  together,  one  of 
them  may  be  confidered  as  the  Mode  of  the  other. 
Thus  a  Man  cloathed  can  be  confidered  as  a  Whole  com- 
pofed  of  that  Man  and  of  his  Cloaths  3  but  to.be  cloath- 
ed  with  Regard  to  that  .Man.  is  only  a  Mode,  or  a 
Manner  of  Being,  under  which  he  is  confidered,  though 
his  Cloaths  be  Subftances.;  Therefore  to  be  cloathed  is 
but  a  fiflb  Univerfal. 

This  is  more  than  fufficient  with  Regard  to  the  five 
Univerfals  treated  fo  amply  in  the  Schools.  For  it  is  of 
very  little  Ufe  to  know  if  there  be  Genders,  Species,  Dif¬ 
ferences,  Properties ,  and  Accidents  ;  but  the  Importance 
is  to  know  the  true  Genders  of  the  Things,  the  true 
Species  of  each  Gender,  their  true  Differences ,  their  true 
Properties,  and  the  Accidents  belonging  to  them,  and  it 
is  what  I’ll  elucidate  in  a  (till  clearer  Manner,  after  I 
have  laid  fomething  of  the  cotftplex  Terms. 

As  to  complex  T ems ,  and  their  Univerfalily  or  Parti - 
tuhrily.— Sometimes  to  a  Term  are  joined  feveral  others 
which  compofc  in  our  Mind  a  total  Idea,  of  which  it 
often  happens  one  can  affirm  or  deny,  which  could  not 
be  affirmed  or  denied  of  each  of  thofe  T erms,  if  fepa- 
rated;  For  Example,  thefe  are  Terms  complex,  a  pru- 
dent  Man,  a  tranfparent  Body ,  Alexander  Son  of  Philip. 

1  his  Addition  is  fometimes  made  by  the  relative  Pro- 

1  iit  ...  •  /*  Y  »v  1  ....  '  _  1 


noun>  as  if  I  fiy,  a  Body  which  is  tranfparent ,  Alexander 
? J0  ’s  S°n  of  Philip,  &c.  And  it  can  even  be  faid  that 
a  that  Relative  is  not  always  expreffed,  it  is  always  in 
|oine  Manner  undcrifood,  becaufe  it  can  be  expreffed, 
!  ®nc  will>  without  changing  the  Propofition.  For  it 
is  Me  mmc  Thing  to  %  a  tranfparent  Body,  and  a  Body 

^hich  is  tranfparent. 

,  ^  hat  is  the  moll  remarkable  in  thefe  complex  Terms, 
t  iat  the  Addition  made  to  a  Term  is  oi  two  Sorts  *, 

lenn''  Can  ca^c^  Explication,  and  tlic  other  Dc- 


ut  Addition  may  be  called  only  Explication ,  when 
l  ?  ^  fluids  cither  what  is  included  in  the  Coniprc- 
l,{  on  0 V‘!c  kk*a  of  the  firfl:  Term,  or  at  lcaft  what 
a*  Jf.  t0  u  as  one  of  its  Accidents  •,  provided  it  is 
0  lU  c  t0  lt  m  general,  and  in  all  its  Extent,  as  if  I 


G  I  C. 


fay,  Man  who  is  an  Animal  indued  with  Reafon ,  or  Matt 
who  defines  naturally  to  he  happy,  or  Man  who  is  mortal • 
Thefe  Additions  are  only  Explications,  becaufe  they  do 
not  at  all  change  the  Idea  of  the  Word  Man,  nor  con¬ 
fines  it  to  fignify  nothing  but  one  Part  of  Men,  but 
marks  only  what  is  convenient  to  all  Men. 

All  the  Additions  added  to  Names  which  mark  di- 

# 

ftindly  an  Individual,  are  of  that  Sort  3  as  when  one 
fays,  George ,  one  of  the  greateft  Captains  in  the  JVorld \ 
Frederick,  the  Titus  of  the  Age,  Harrington,  a  great  Po¬ 
litician  ;  for  the  individual  Terms  diftinCtly  expreffed, 
are  always  taken  in  their  whole  Extent,  being  determin¬ 
ed  as  much  as  they  can  be. 

The  other  Sort  of  Addition,  which  can  be  called  De¬ 
termination,  is  when  what  has  been  added  to  a  genera! 
Word,  confines  the  Signification  thereof  3  and  does  that* 
it  is  no  more  taken  for  that  general  Word  in  its  whole 
Extent;  but  only  for  a.  Part  of  that  Extent,  as  if  I  fay* 
the  tranfparent  Bodies ,  the  learned  Men,  a  reafonahle  Ani¬ 
mal.  Thofe  Additions  are  not  fimple  Explications  but 
Determinations,  becaufe  they  confine  the  Extent  of  the 
firfl  Term,  in  doing  that  the  Term,  Body,  fignifies  no 
more  but  one  Part  of  the  Bodies,  the  Word  Man,  but 
one  Part  of  Men,  the  Word  Animal ,  but  one  Part  of 
Animals.  And  thefe  Additions  are  fometimes  fuch  that 

#  1 

they  render  a  general  Word  individual,  when  individual 
Conditions  are  added  to  it,  as  when  I  fay  the  prefent  King 
of  France,  that  determines  the  general  Word  King  to 
the  fingular  Perfon  of  Louis  XV. 

As.  to  the  Clearnefs  and  Difiindion  of  the  Ideas,  and  to 
their  Abfurd'tty  and  Confufion.  There  can  be  diftinguiffied 
in  an  Idea  the  Clearnefs  from  the  DiflinCtion,  and  Obfcu- 
rity  from  Confufion.  For  an  Idea  can  be  faid  clear 
when  it  flrikes  us  to  the  Quick,  though  it  be  not  diftinCt 
as  the  Idea  of  Pain  ftrikes  us  to  the  Quick,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  can  be  called  clear,  though  notwithftanding  it  is 
very  confufe,  fmee  it  reprefents  the  Pain,  to  us  in  the 
wounded  Hand,  whenas  it  is  only  in  our  Mind, 

Notwithflanding  it  can  be  faid,  diat  all  clear  Ideas  are 
diftincl,'  and  that  their  Obfcurity  proceeds  only  from 
their  Confufion,  as  in  Pain,  the  foie  Senfation  which 
ftrikes  us  is  clear,  and  diftinCt  likewife,  but  what  is  con¬ 
fufe,  which  is,  that  that  Senfation  in  our  Hand  is  not 
clear  to  us. 

Taking  then  for  the  fame  Thing  the  Clearnefs  and 
Diftindtion  of  the  Ideas,  it  is  very  important  to  examine, 
why  fome  of  them  are  clear,  and  the  others  obfeure ; 
which  is  better  difcpvered  by  Example  than  by  any 
other  Means  3  and  therefore  1*11  make  an  Enumeration 
here  of  the  Principals  of  our  Ideas  which  are  clear  and 
difiinSt ,  and  of  the  Principal  of  thofe  which  are  confufe 
and  obfeure. 

The  Idea  which  every  one  has  of  himfelf,  as  of  a  think¬ 
ing  Thing,  is  very  clear  3  and  likewife  the  Idea  of  all 
the  Dependencies  of  our  Thought,  as  to  judge,  to  reafon , 
to  doubt,  to  will,  to  defir c,  to  feel,  to  imagine. 

We  have  likewife  very  clear  Ideas  of  the  extended 
Subftances,  and  what  is  convenient  to  it,  as  Figure , 
Motion ,  Rcpofe. 

We  conceive  alfo  very  clearly  the  Being,  Exifience> 
Duration ,  Order ,  Number  3  provided  we  think  only  that 
the  Duration  of  every  Tiling  is  a  Mode ;  and  likewife 
’that  the  Order  and  the  Number  do  not  differ  in  faCt 


from  the  Things  ordered  and  numerated. 

All  thefe  Ideas  are  fo  clear,  that  often  when  we  want 
to  elucidate  them  more,  and  not  fatislied  with  thofe  we 
form  naturally,  we  darken  them. 

Wc  can  fay  alfo,  that  the  Idea  we  have  of  God  in  this 
Life  is  clear  in  one  Senfc,  though  it  be  obfeure  in  ano¬ 
ther,  and  very  imperfect.  It  is  dear ,  in  that  it  fuffices 
to  Jet  us  know  in  God  feveral  Attributes  which  we  are 
furc  arc  found  no  where  but  in  God  alone  ;  but  it  is 
obfeure  if  compared  with  that  the  BIcffed  have  of  him  ; 
and  it  is  imported  in  that  our  Mind  being  finite,  cannot 
conceive  but  very  imperfectly  an  infinite  ObjcCt :  But 
to  be  pcrfeCl  and  to  be  clear  arc  different  Conditions  in 
an  Idea.  For  it  is  perfett  when  it  reprefents  all  that  is 
in  its  ObjeCl  3  and  it  is  clear  when  ic  reprefents  enough 
of  it,  to  be  clearly  andxliftinCtly  conceived. 

Confufe  and  obfeure  ideas  are  thofe  wc  have  of  the 
fenfiblc  Qualities,  as  of  tin;  Colours,  Sounds,  Smells , 
Taftes,  Colds,  llcats ,  See.  as  likewife  of  our  Appetites, 

Hunger, 


n 

O 
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Hunger,  Thirft,  £s ?c.  and  this  is  the  Caufe  of  the  Con- 
fufion  of  thofe  Ideas. 

As  we  have  been  fooner  Infants  than  Men,  and  the 
external  Things  have  worked  upon  us,  in  caufing  va¬ 
rious  Sentiments  in  our  Soul,  by  the  Impreifions  they 
made  on  our  Bodies,  the  Soul  perceiving  that  it  was  not 
by  the  Will  thofe  Sentiments  were  excited  within  her, 
but  were  only  occafioned  by  fome  Bodies,  as  that  ihe 
felt  Heat  when  fhe  approached  the  Fire,  was  not  con¬ 
tented  to  judge  that  there  were  fome  external  Thing 
which  caufed  thofe  Sentiments  *,  flie  is  even  gone  further, 
believing  that  what  was  in  thofe  Objects  was  entirely 
femblabie  to  the  Sentiments  or  Ideas  they  had  occafioned 
within  her  j  and  has  formed  Ideas  of  thofe  Judgments 
in  tranfporting  thofe  Sentiments  of  Heat,  Colour,  c .  . 
into  the  external  Things  themfelvcs.  And  thefe  are 
the  cojifufe  and  obfcure  Ideas  we  have  of  the  fenfible 
Qualities,  the  Soul  having  added  her  erroneous  Judg¬ 
ments,  to  what  Nature  had  difcovered  to  her. 

And  as  thofe  Ideas  are  not  natural  but  only  arbitrary, 
they  have  a£ted  towards  them  in  a  very  extravagant  Man¬ 
ner:  For  tho’  Heat  and  Burn  be  but  two  Sentiments,  one 
weaker  and  the  other  ftronger,  the  Heat  has  been  put 
in  the  Fire,  and  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  Fire  had  Heat, 
but  the  Burn  has  not  been  put  in  it,  or  the  Pain  felt  in 
approaching  too  near ;  for  it  is  not  faid  that  the  Fire 
has  any  Pain. 

But  if  Men  have  feen  that  the  Pain  is  not  in  the  Fire 
which  burns  the  Hand,  perhaps  they  have  deceived 
themfelves,  in  believing  that  it  is  in  the  Hand  which 
the  Fire  burns,  whenas  it  taking  it  right,  it  is  but  in  the 
Mind,  though  occafioned  by  what  pafles  in  the  Hand  *, 
becaufe  the  Pain  of  the  Body  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  Sen¬ 
timent  of  Averfion  which  the  Soul  conceives  of  fome 
Motion  contrary  to  the  natural  Conflitution  of  his  Body. 
In  fa£f,  what  fhews  that  the  Pain  called  corporal  is  in  the 
Soul  and  not  in  the  Body,  is  that  the  fame  Things  which 
caufe  us  Pain,  when  we  think  of  them,  caufe  us  none 
when  our  Mind  is  employed  elfewhere. 

The  Idea  of  Gravity  which  appears  fo  clear,  is  no  lefs 
obfcure  than  the  others  abovemen tioned  ;  for  Children 
feeing  Stones  and  other  like  Things  fall  downwards, 
they  have  formed  from  thence  the  Idea  of  a  Thing 
which  falls  which  Idea  is  natural  and  true,  and  likewife 
of  fome  Caufe  of  that  Fall,  which  is  alfo  true  :  But  be¬ 
caufe  they  fee  nothing  but  the  Scone,  and  not  what 
pu  flies  it,  they,  by  a  precipitate  Judgment,  have  con¬ 
cluded,  that  what  they  could  not  fee  was  not,  and  that 
therefore  the  Stone  fell  of  itfelf  by  an  inward  Principle, 
without  any  Thing  pufhing  it  downwards  ♦,  and  it  is  to 
that  confufe  Idea,  and  which  proceeded  from  their  Er¬ 
ror,  they  have  fixed  the  Name  of  Gravity. 

The  foie  Remedy  of  this  Inconvenience  is  to  renounce 
the  Prejudices  of  our  Infancy,  and  to  believe  nothing, 
by  what  we  have  judged  of  it  then,  but  by  what  wc 
judge  of  it  now. 

The  Second  Part. 

Containing  Reflections  Men  have  made  on  their  Judgments  \ 

and  fir  It  of  Propofttions. 

After  wc  have  conceived  Things  by  our  Ideas,  wc 
compare  thofe  Ideas  together  i  and  finding  that  fome 
of  them  agree  among  themfelves,  and  others  do  not 
agree,  we  join  them  or  difunite  them,  which  is  called  to 
affirm  or  to  deny ,  and  generally  to  judge. 

This  Judgment  is  alio  called  Propofition ,  and  it  is 
cafy  to  lee  that  it  mult  have  two  Terms ;  one  of  which 
is  affirmed  or  denied ,  called  Subject  ;  and  the  other  which 
is  affirmed  or  denied ,  called  Attribute  or  Predicate.  For 
Example,  in  this  Propofition  the  Earth  is  rounds  the 
Earth  is  the  Subject,  round  is  the  Attribute ,  and  botii 
joined  together  are  called  Terms  or  Ex  creams  of  the 
Propofition  i  for  it  is  not  fufiicicnt  to  conceive  thofe  two 
Terms,  but  our  Mind  mull  join  them  together  or  part 
them,  and  this  A<5lion  of  our  Mind  is  marked  by  the 
Verb  Sublluntive  At/,  cither  alone  when  we  affirm,  01 


But  though  all  Propofttions  indudes* 


three  Things ;  it  notwithft^h^^®^  ^ 
Words,  ,  or  even  one.  For  Me,f  Chn-T  bl,t 
their  Diicourfes  have  made  an  infinite* 

Words,  which  figmfy  together  the  btT  of 

that  figmfied  by  the  Verb  is,  and  the  Attribnf”£  1  c- 
Such  are  all  Verbs,  except  that  called  SuhfT  abrmcd. 
Godexifts ,  i.  e.  is  exijlant ;  God  loves  Men  ;  35 

loving  Man.  And  the  Subftantive  when  e'  God’s 
I  fay,  I  think  then  1  am,  is  no  longer  purely  An  when 

Being  i.  added  it.®  For Cfc  **  i 
ingy  I  am  fome  thing.  1  m  a  Be* 

Sometimes  alfo  the  Suhjetl  and  the  Affirm.,- 
included  in  the  fame  Word,  as  in  the 

Perfons  of  the  Verbs,  efpecially  in  Latin  f  A”11 
fum  chrijlianus,  for  the  Subjeft  of  that  Pro'isnfia  ■  % 
which  is  included  in  fum.  Whence  it 

1  *at  faf  Language  a  Angle  Word  makes' a  Pro  j!- '  W 
the  firft  and  fecond  Perfons  of  the  Verbs  whirifi  f  ‘.n 
Nature  include  already  the  Affirmation  and  the  ArrZ 
as  vidi,  veni,  vici,  are  three  Propofttions :  ■’ 

is  feen  that  all  Propofition  is  Affirmative  or  ■  lC 
and  that’s  what  is  marked  by  the  Verb  -.is  ga?ve> 
denied.  alfirmed  « 

But  there  is  another  Difference  in  the  ft™  r.- 
which  proceeds  from  their  Subjeft,  which  is  tab"1' 
verfal  or  particular  ;  becaufe  the  Terms  are  either  T 
gular,  or  common  and  univerfal.  And  the  mivl 
Terms  can  be  taken,  either  according  to  their  w  l 
Extent,  in  joining  them  to  the  univerfal  Signs  cxorX 
or  underftood,  as  omnis,  all,  for  the  Affirmative 
none,  for  the  Negation ;  all  Men,  no  Man.  Or’  accord’ 
mg  to  an  undeterminate  Part  of  their  Extent  which  ii 
when  the  W ord  fome  is  added  to  it,  as  fome  Mm  C 
Men,  or  others  according  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Lanmaas 

Whence  a  great  Difference  happens  in  the  PrmHim 

for  when  the  Subjeft  of  die  Potion  is  a 

Term,  taken  in  its  whole  Extent,  the  Propfuimisa\. 

led  univerfal ;  whether  it  be  Affirmative,  as  ail  mpjm 

Men  are  mad,  or  Negative,  as  no  vicious  Man  is  happy 

And  when  the  common  Term  is  taken,  but  according  to 

an  indeterminate  Part  of  its  Extent,  becaufe  confined  by 

the  indeterminate  Word  fome,  the  Propofition  is  called 

particular  ;  whether  it  be  Affirmative,  as  film  Man  is 

cruel,  or  Negative ,  as  fome  Prince  is  not  happy.  But  when 

the  Subjeft  of  a  Propofition  is  finguiar,  as  when  I 

fay,  Don  Philip  has  conquered  Savoy,  it  is  called 
finguiar. 

But  though  this  finguiar  Propofition  be  different  from 
the  univerfal ,  in  that  the  Subject  thereof  is  not  common, 
it,  notwithftanding,  muft  rather  be  referred  to  it,  than 
to  the  particular  \  becaufe  its  Subject  is  taken  according 
to  its  whole  Extent,  fince  it  cannot  be  taken  wider  than 
for  one,  which  makes  the  EfTence  of  an  uuiverfol  Pu- 
poftion ,  and  whereby  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  Parti¬ 
cular  •,  for  it  matters  not  for  the  University  of  a  Pro- 
pofttion ,  that  its  Subject  be  great  or  little,  provided,  let 
it.  be  what  it  will,  it  is  taken  entire  ;  and  therefore  the 
lingular  Propofttions,  fupply  the  Place  of  univerfal,  in  the 
Argumentation. 

Therefore  all  Propofttions  can  be  reduced  to  four 
Kinds,  which  have  been  marked  by  thefe  four  Vowels, 
A,  E,  I,  O,  to  cafe  the  Memory. 
r  A.  The  univerfal  Affirmative,  all  Hypocrites  m 
Knaves. 

E.  The  uni  verfal  Negative,  no  Knaves  arc  refpefltl 

I.  The  particular  Affirmative,  as,  fome  Ilypoiritcs  0 
rich. 

O.  The  particular  Negative,  as,  fome  Hypocrites  0 
not  rich. 

According  to  the  following  two  Verfes : 

* 

AJjerit  A,  negnt  E,  verhn  gen  or  a  liter  am  bo. 
yiffcril  1,  negat  O,  fed  particular  iter  umbo. 

Tile  Univerfal  ity  or  Particularity  of  the*  Vroj'  f'ff 
are  alfo  commonly  called  Quantity  j  and  t  \k  .ipf-'J' !L 

n  J  »  a  •  .  .  -VI  I  *  .  1  .  1 .  /’1 

Ot 
del 

I  ity .  —  fviiti  mini  j\  anti  j\  agree  accomm^  . . •' 

/ity,  and  differ  according  to  the  Quality  •,  anti  hb 
I  and  O,  But  A  and  I  agree  accoiding  tu  the 


X 

t\Vo 


▼  \kI  I-/  i  v#  VI»^  •  •  1  « W  MVII  N-  All)  * . .  wv/li  III  I  (  t-  I  y  .U 

joined  with  a  negative  Particle  when  we  deny  ;  as  in  the  or  Negation,  depending  on  the  Verb,  which  is  ( 
Example,  the  Earth  -is  rou?id ,  which  is  an  Affirmative,  tiered  as  the  Form  ol  the  Propofition ,  is  c.iikd  ; 
the  Verb  ;V,  is  alone  j  and  in  this  other,  the  Earth  is  not  lity.  —  And  thus  A  and  K  agree  according  to  tluT 

«  ■  ■  l  ■  %  v  ft  4*  ■  .1  .  _  «  ■  A  .  .  *  -  K  V  r  1  I  \  I  ’  t 


I 

the  Verb  is,  is  alone  ^  and  in  this  other,  the  Earth  is  not 
round,  which  is  a  Negative  of  the  former,  the  Verb  is, 
is  joined  with  the  negative  Particle  not. 


logic. 


,  rffVr  according  to  the  Quantity ;  and  likewifeE  and  O. 
*  ok, turns  are  divided  befuies  according  to  the 

f reruns ^  fa]fe .  and  k  is  c]ear  that  thcre 

'  aC|  nnne  which  are  neither  true  nor  falfe  ;  fince  all 
iiWm arking  the  Judgmen  t  we  make  of  Things 
1  r0”  J  when  that  Judgment  is  conformable  to  Truth,  and 

Uri,-  u,hf-n  not  conformable. 

U k  becaufe  we  often  want  Light,  to  difeover  Truth 
fpainiood,  befuies  the  Proportions  which  appear  true, 

1  rhnic  which  appear  certainly  falfe  ;  there  are  fome 
r  i  fwmtrue;  but  the  Truth  thereof  is  not  fo  evi- 
to  leave  us  no  Room  to  fufpett  it  •,  or  which 
\  falfe;  but  of  the  Falfhood  thereof  we  are  not  very 
*eein.  xhefe  Proportions  are  called  probable ;  the 
former  being  the  moft  probable ,  and  the  latter,  the  lefs 

Pf;Q  {jje  Op  port  ion  of  Propofitions ,  which  have  the 
nne  SubjeZt  and  the  fame  Attribute .  —  We  have  faid  al- 
■adv  that  there  are  four  Sorts  of  Propofitions ,  A.  E. 
t”  o’  it  is  afked  now,  what  Agreement  or  Difagree- 
ment  they  have  together,  when  divers  Sorts  of  Pro¬ 
tections  are  made  of  the  fame  Subject,  and  of  the 
fame  Attribute  ?  It  is  what  we  call  Oppofuion  of  Pro- 
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r  Jtisealy  to  fee  that  that  Oppofition  cannot  be  but  of 
three  Sorts,  though  one  of  the  three  is  fubdivided  into 
two  others.  For  if  they  be  oppolcd  in  Quantity 
and  Quality  together,  as  A.  O.  and  E.  I.  they  are 
called" Contradictory,  as,  all  Men  are  Animal ,  fome  Men 
are  not  Animal ,  no  Man  is  impeccable ,  fome  Men  are  im¬ 
peccable. 

If  they  differ  in  Quantity  only,  and  agree  in  Quality ,  as 
A.  I.  and  E.  0,  they  are  called  fubaltern ,  as  all  Men 
are  Animal,  fome  Men  are  Animal  ;  no  Man  is  impeccable , 
fom  Men  are  not  not  impeccable . 

And  if  they  differ  in  Quality  and  agree  in  Quan¬ 
tity,  then  they  are  called  Contrary,  or  Sub- contrary  ;  Con¬ 
trary,  when  they  are  univerfal,  as  all  Men  arc  Animal ,  no 
Man  is  Anml  Sub- contrary,  when  they  are  particular, 
as,  fom  Men  are  Animal,  fome  Men  are  not  Animal . 

Now  in  confidcring  thofe  oppofitc  Propofitions ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Truth  or  Falfhood,  it  is  eafy  to  judge, 
i.  That  the  Contradictories  are  never  true  and  falfe  to¬ 
gether;  but  if  one  of  them  is  true,  the  other  is  falfe,  or 
.  if  one  is  Me,  the  other  is  true  •,  for  if  it  be  true,  that 
all  Men  arc  Animal,  it  cannot  be  true,  that  fome  Men 
are  not  Animal and  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  true,  that 

fome  Men  arc  not  Animal,  it  is  not  true,  that  all  Men  are 
Animal 

,  2-  1  he  Contraries  can  never  be  true  together  •,  but 

they  can  be  both  falfe.  They  cannot  be  true,  becaufe 

the  Con  trad  iclorics  would  be  true  ;  for  if  it  be  true, 

that  all  Men  arc  Animal,  it  is  falfe,  that  fome  Men  are 

not  Animal ;  which  is  the  Contradictory,  and  confequcntly 

ilill  more  falfe,  that  no  Man  is  Animal ,  which  is  the 
Contrary. 

But  the  Falfhood  of  one  docs  not  carry  off  the  Truth 
or  the  other.  For  it  may  be  falfe  that  all  Men  are  juft, 
uit/ioiit  being  true,  that  no  Man  is  juft  ;  for  there  can 
c  P'ft  ^e}h  though  all  Men  arc  not  juft. 

J:  Fhc Sub-Contraries,  by  a  Rule  quite  oppofitc  to  that 
tu 'Contraries,  can  be  true  together;  as  thefe  two, 
Jcme  Men  are  ju/i,  fome  Men  are  notjuf,  becaufe  Judice 
cm  c  agreeable  to  fome  Men,  and  not  to  others. 

(- IK  c?-  Affirmation  and  Negation  do  not  regard  the 
nc  ubjca,  fince  fome  Men  arc  taken  for  one  Part  of 
cn,  m  onc  the  Propofitions,  and  for  the  other  Part 

wiiiw)  /^T‘  1?ut  tllcy  cannot  be  both  falfe,  fince  other- 
u  ic  Lontradif lories  would  be  both  falfe.  For  if  it 

•  no\fl ,!'■  •  5  ft1!1?  ^en  arcP(fl »  lt  would  be  true,  that 

which  is  the  Contradiblory,  and  with  much 

fomc  Men  are  notjuf,  which  is  the 

Vt‘l,ccn.rary. 

the  'rmi'0  \u^Ja!lcni'>  *c  not  a  true  Propofition,  fince 
d/J0..C//.:lr  1S  a  Sccluel  ol  die  general.  For  if  all 
%  in!hl1'  fomc  Men  are  Animal.  If  ,/<?  Man  is  a 
(iiic,™  not  Signs  s  therefore  the  Truth  of 
4* Tim],  r  j  U!I7ICJ!  diat  of  the  Particulars;  but 

lilt  Univfrfii .  C  I  - ,u  L!Cl^:irs  does  not  carry  off  that  of 
is  iiUl.  ,i  ‘  !**  ,  r  u  docs  not  follow,  that  becaufe  it 

Mm  arc  lufl  1  ^  arf  JNfl*  ic  is  tru^  likewife,  that 

On  the  contrary,  the  Falfity  of  the 
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Particulars  carries  off  the  Falfity  of  the  Univer  fils.  For  if 
it  is  falfe,  that  fome  Men  are  impeccable,  it  is  flill  more 
talfe,  that  all  Men  are  impeccable.  But  the  Falfity  of 
the  Umverfals,  does  not  carry  off  the  Falfity  of  the  Par¬ 
ticulars  ;  for  though  it  be  falfe,  that  all  Men  are  juft  it 
doth  not  follow  hence,  that  it  is  a  Falfity  to  fay  chat 
fome  Men  are  juft.  Whence  it  follows,  that  there  are 
fome  Occafions  where  thefe. fubaltern  Propofitions  are  both 
true,  and  others,  where  they  arc  both  falfe. 

I  fay  nothing  of  the  Reduction  of  the  Propofitions, 
oppofite  in  one  and  the  fame  Senfe,  becaufe  that  is 
entirely  needlefs,  and  the  Rules  given  relating  to  them 
are  moft  of  them  true,  but  in  the  Latin  Tongue 

As  to  f mi  pie  and  compofite.  See.  Propofitions.  —  \  have 
laid  that  all  Propofitions  muft  have  at  leaft  a  Subject  and 
an  Attribute  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  hence,  that  a  Propofi¬ 
tion  cannot  have  more  than  oneSubjeft,  and  more  than  one 
Attribute.  Therefore  thofe  which  have  but  one  Subiefl 
and  one  Attribute,  are  called  fimple  5  and  thofe  which 
have  more  than  one  Subjeft,  and  more  than  one  Attri- 
bute,  are  called  compofite,  as  when  I  fay,  Good  and  Evil, 
fife  and  Death,  Poverty  and  Riches,  come  from  the  Lord • 
that  Attribute,-  to  come  from  the  Lord,  is  affirmed,  not  of 
a  fingle  Subjeft,  but  of  feveral,  viz.  of  Good  and  Evil  &c 
Ric  before  I  explain  thofe  compofite  Propofitions,  we 
mult  obferve,  that  fome  of  them  appear  fuch  which 
notwithftandmg  are  fimple  -,  for  the  Simplicity  of  a  Pro¬ 
pofition  is  taken  from  the  Unity  of  the  Subject  and  of 
the  Attribute.  But  there  are  fome  Propofitions  which 
have  properly  but  one  Subject  and  one  Attribute  but 
the  Subject  or  Attribute  thereof  is  a  complex  Term 
which  includes  other  Propofitions  which  may  be  called 
incident,  which  makes  but  Part  of  the  Subjcft  or  Attri- 
tribtite,  being  joined  to  to  it  by  the  Relative  Pronoun 
who,  whom,  the  Property  thereof  is  to  join  together  fe- 
verai  Propofitions,  fo  that  they  all  compofe  but  one  finale 
I  ropofition,  Thus  when  Jesus  Christ  fays,  He  who 
does  the  Will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  Heaven,  Jhall  enter 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  the  Subjett  of  that  Propo¬ 
fition  contains  two  Propofitions,  fince  it  contains  two 
Verbs,  but  as  they  are  joined  by  relative  Pronouns,  they 
make  but  one  Part  of  the  Subjeft ;  as  when  I  fay, 
Good  and.  Evil  come  from  the  Lord ,  there  arc  properly 
two  Subjcfts,  becaufe  I  affirm  equally  of  the  one  and  of 
Che  other,  that  they  come  from  God.  And  the  Rcafon 
of  this  is,  that  the  Propofitions  joined  to  others  by  who's 
either  are  but  very  imperfedt  Propofitions,  or  are  not  fo’ 
much  confidercd  as  Propofitions  made  then,  as  Propofi¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made. before,  and  which  are  then 
conceived  only  as  il  they  were  fimple  Ideas  ;  whence  ic 
happens,  that  it  is  indifferent  to  enunce  thofe  incident 
Propofitions ,  by  Adjcdtivc  Nouns,  or  by  Participles, 
without  Verbs  and  without  who's,  or  with  Verbs  and  with 
who's,  for  it  is  the  fame  Thing  to  fay,  an  invfible  God 
has  created  the  vfitblc  World ;  or,  God  who  is  invfible , 
has  created  the  World  which  is  vifiblc  ;  Alexander,  the  bra- 
veft  of  all  Kings,  has  vanquijhcd  Darius,  or  Alexander,  who 
was  the  braveft  of  all  Kings,  has  vanquijhcd  Darius. 

And  in  one  and  the  other,  my  principal  End  is,  not  to 
affirm  that  God  is  invifible,  or  that  Alexander  is  the  bra* 
veil  of  all  Kings  ;  but  fuppofing  the  one  and  the  other 
as  affi lined  before,  I  affirm  of  God  conceived  as  invifible, 
that  he  has  created  the  vifiblc  World  ;  and  of '  Alexander  > 
conceived  as  the  braved  of  all  Kings,  that  lie  has  van- 
qui filed  Darius. 

ButifT  was  to  fay,  Alexander  has  been  the  hravefi  of 
all  Kings ,  a)M  the  Vanqitijher  of  Darius,  it  is  vifiblc 
that  I  fiiould  affirm  equally  of*  Alexander,  and  that  lie  was 
rhe  bra  veil  of  all  Kings,  and  that  he  had  vanquifiicd 
Darius ;  and  therefore  it  is  with  Rcafon  that  thefe  lad 
Sorts  of  Propofitions,  are  called  compofite  Propofitions  ; 
when  as  the  others  may  be  called  complex  Propofitions, 
that’s  to  fay,  on  the  Subject  and  on  the  Attribute,  or  on 
both  ;  or  on  the  Form  only. 

i.  The  Complexion  falls  on  the  Subjeft  when  the  Sub 
j(*a-  is  a  complex  Term,  as  in  this  Propofition,  every 
Man  who  fears  nothing  is  a  King  : 
tail  nihil. 

Prat  us  ilk  qui  procul  negotiis, 

Ut  prifea  gens  mortal 'turn. 

Pa  tenia  rura  bo  bus  ex  erect  fiiis. 

So  hit  us  omni  fume  re. 

4  IJ  Fo? 


•poli 
Rex  tjl  qui 


ry 
me- 
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Hunger,  Thirft,  &c.  and  this  is  the  Caufe  of  the  Con- 
fulion  of  thofe  Ideas. 

As  we  have  been  fooner  Infants  than  Men,  and  the 
external  Things  have  wbrked  upon  ns,  in  caufing  va¬ 
rious  Sentiments  in  our  Soul,  by  the  Impreffions  they 
made  on  our  Bodies,  the  Soul  perceiving  that  it  was  not 
by  the  Will  thofe  Sentiments  were  excited  within  her, 
but  were  only  occafioned  by  fome  Bodies,  as  that  jhe 
felt  Heat  when  fhe  approached  the  Fire,  was  not  con¬ 
tented  to  judge  that  there  were  fome  external  Thing 
which  caufed  thofe  Sentiments  ;  fhe  is  even  gone  further, 
believing  that  what  was  in  thofe  Obje&s  was  entirely 
femblable  to  the  Sentiments  or  Ideas  they  had  occafioned 
within  her  j  and  has  formed  Ideas  of  thofe  Judgments 
in  tranfporting  thofe  Sentiments  of  Heat,  Colour,  &c. 
into  the  external  Things  themfelvcs.  And  thefe  are 
the  c on f ufe  and  obfcure  Ideas  we  have  of  the  fenfible 
Qualities,  the  Soul  having  added  her  erroneous  Judg¬ 
ments,  to  what  Nature  had  difcovcred  to  her. 

And  as  thofe  Ideas  are  not  natural  but  only  arbitrary, 
they  have  adted  to  wards  them  in  a  very  extravagant  Man¬ 
ner  :  For  tho*  Heat  and  Burn  be  but  two  Sentiments,  one 
weaker  and  the  other  ftronger,  the  Heat  has  been  put 
in  the  Fire,  and  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  Fire  had  Heat, 
but  the  Burn  has  not  been  put  in  it,  or  the  Pain  felt  in 
approaching  too  near  $  for  it  is  not  faid  that  the  Fire 
has  any  Pain. 

But  if  Men  have  feen  that  the  Pain  is  not  in  the  Fire 
which  burns  the  Hand,  perhaps  they  have  deceived 
themfelves,  in  believing  that  it  is  in  the  Hand  which 
the  Fire  burns,  whenas  it  taking  it  right,  it  is  but  in  the 
Mind,  though  occafioned  by  what  pafles  in  the  Hand  *, 
becaufe  the  Pain  of  the  Body  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  Sen¬ 
timent  of  Averfion  which  the  Soul  conceives  of  fome 
Motion  contrary  to  the  natural  Conftitution  of  his  Body. 
In  fa 61,  what  fliews  that  the  Pain  called  corporal  is  in  the 
Soul  and  not  in  the  Body,  is  that  the  fame  Tilings  which 
caufe  us  Pain,  when  we  think  of  them,  caufe  us  none 
when  our  Mind  is  employed  elfewhere. 

The  Idea  of  Gravity  which  appears  fo  clear,  is  no  lefs 
oh  fair  e  than  the  others  abovementioned  5  for  Children 
feeing  Stones  and  other  like  Things  fall  downwards, 
they  have  formed  from  thence  the  Idea  of  a  Thing 
which  falls  ;  which  Idea  is  natural  and  true,  and  likewife 
of  fome  Caufe  of  that  Fall,  which  is  alfo  true  :  But  be¬ 
caufe  they  fee  nothing  but  the  Stone,  and  not  what 
pufhes  it,  they,  by  a  precipitate  Judgment,  have  con¬ 
cluded,  that  what  they  could  not  fee  was  not,  and  that 
therefore  the  Stone  fell  of  itfelf  by  an  inward  Principle, 
without  any  Thing  pufhing  it  downwards  •,  and  it  is  to 
that  confufe  Idea,  and  which  proceeded  from  tiieir  Er¬ 
ror,  they  have  fixed  the  Name  of  Gravity. 

The  foie  Remedy  of  this  Inconvenience  is  to  renounce 
the  Prejudices  of  our  Infancy,  and  to  believe  nothing, 
by  what  we  have  judged  of  it  then,  but  by  what  we 
judge  of  it  now. 

The  Second  Part. 

Containing  Reflexions  Men  have  made  on  their  Judgments  •, 

and  firX  of  Propofuions. 

After  we  have  conceived  Things  by  our  Ideas,  wc 
compare  thofe  Ideas  together  ;  and  finding  that  fome 
of  them  agree  among  themfelves,  and  others  do  not 
agree,  we  join  them  or  difunitc  them,  which  is  called  to 
affirm  or  to  deny,  and  generally  to  judge. 

This  Judgment  is  alfo  called  Propofition ,  and  it  is 
eftfy  to  lee  that  it  mult  have  two  Terms ;  one  of  which 
is  affirmed  or  denied ,  called  Subject  i  and  the  other  which 
is  affirmed  or  denied ,  called  Attribute  or  Predicate.  For 
Example,  in  this  Propofition  the  Earth  is  round ,  the 
Earth  is  the  Subject,  round  is  the  Attribute ,  and  both 
joined  together  are  called  I'erms  or  Extrcains  of  the 
Propofition  i  for  it  is  not  fuflkient  to  conceive  thofe  two 
Terms,  but  our  Mind  mult  join  them  together  or  part 
them,  and  this  Allion  of  our  Mind  is  marked  by  the 
Verb  Subllantivc  ESf ,  either  alone  when  we  affirm,  or 
joined  with  a  negative  Particle  when  we  deny  ;  as  in  the 
Example,  the  Earth  -is  round ,  which  is  an  Affirmative, 
the  Verb  is,  is  alone  ;  and  in  this  other,  the  Earth  is  not 
round,  which  is  a  Negative  of  the  former,  the  Verb  is, 
is  joined  with  the  negative  Particle  not. 


God  jt 


But  though  all  Propofuions  includes  ■,  '  • 

three  Tilings  ;  it  notwithftandinc-  mav  ,  ® nly  tlicfc 
Words,  .  or  even  one.  For  Meif  wanri™  but  Uv° 
their  Difcotirfes  have  made  an  infinite8  NunJri^ 
Words,  which  figmfy  together  the  of 

that  fignified  by  the  Verb  is,  and  the  Attribute  h  «• 
Such  are  all  Verbs,  excepc  that  called  SulX  ahrmcd- 
God  exifts,  i.  e.  is  exiftant ;  God  loves  Men  as 

loving  Man.  And  the  Subftahtive  when  alon  C' 

I  fay,  I  think  then  I  am,  is  no  longer  purelv  qj  *  whci1 
becaufe  then  the  moft  general  of  Attribute 
the  Being  is  added  to  it.  For  /  am  fignifie,  r  hlcl 1  is 
ing,  I  am  fomething .  *  am  a 

Sometimes  alfo  the  Subjett  and  the  Affirm*,- 
included  in  the  fame  Word,  as  in  the  fifft  Jl°c'  ate 
Perfons  of  the  V erbs,  efpecially  in  Latin  wh d  ferCOni) 
[urn  chriftianus,  for  the  Subjeft  of  that  Proim/iu  ■  % 
which  is  included  in  fum.  Whence  it  apneL  V 
'  that  fame  Language  a  Angle  Word  makes  a  /W,®  m 
the  firft  and  fecond  Perfons  of  the  Verbs,  whirl?  hi  “ 

Nature  include  alrendv  t-hp  A  _ i  t  .  w  Nieif 


~  -  7  - — 

Propofition  is  Ai nrmativc  or  ” 
and  that’s  What  is  marked  by  the  Verb  a{Rr  S  \ 
denied.  med  or 

But  there  is  another  Difference  in  the  7W  rr 
which  proceeds  from  their  Subjedt,  which  is  to  b  ^ 
verfal  or  particular ;  becaufe  the  Terms  are  cither  T 
gular,  or  common  and  univerfal.  And  the  u„kl 
Terms  can  be.  taken,  either  according  to  their  w 
Extent,  in  joining  them  to  the  univerfal  Signs  exDrZ 
or  underftood,  as  omnis,  all,  for  the  Affirmative  mZ 
none,  for  the  Negation ;  all  Men,  no  Man.  Or’  accord’ 
ing  to  an  undeterminate  Part  of  their  Extent  which  ii 
when  the  Word  fome  is  added  to  it,  as  fome  Mm  h, 
Men,  or  others  according  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Laiwuai 

Whence  a  great  Difference  happens  in  the  Prmlim 

for  when  the  Subject  of  the  pZpofuion  is  a  cm2 

Term,  taken  in  its  whole  Extent,  the  Propofitm  is  nj. 

led  univerfal ;  whether  it  be  Affirmative,  as  Ml  imjms 

Mm  are  mad,  or  Negative,  as  no  vicious  Man  is  bam 

And  when  the  common  Term  is  taken,'  but  according  to 

an  indeterminate  Part  of  its  Extent,  becaufe  confined  bv 

the  indeterminate  Word  fome,  the  Propofition  is  called 

particular  ;  whether  it  be  Affirmative,  as  fame  Man  is 

cruel,  or  Negative,  as  fome  Prince  is  not  happy.  But  when 

the  Subject  of  a  Proportion  is  finguiar,  as  when  I 

fay,  Don  Philip  has  conquered  Savoy,  it  is  called 
finguiar. 

But  though  this  finguiar  Propofition  be  different  from 
the  univerfal ,  in.  that  the  Slibjedt  thereof  is  not  common, 
it,  notwithftanding,  muff  rather  be  referred  to  it,  than 
to  the  particular  •  becaufe  its  Subject  is  taken  according 
to  its  whole  .Extent,  fince  it  cannot  be  taken  wider  than 
for  one,  which  makes  the  Effencc  of  an  univerfal  Pro- 
p oft t ion,  and  whereby  it  is  diftingtii filed  from  the  Parti* 
cular  ;  for  it  matters  not  for  the  Univcrlhlity  of  a  Pro- 
pofition,  that  its  Subject  be  great  or  Jittlc,  provided,  let 
it.  be  what  it  will,  it  is  taken  entire  j  and  therefore  the 
lingular  Propo fit  ions,  lupply  the  Place  of  univcrJhJ,  in  the 
Argumentation. 

Therefore  all  Propofitions  can  be  reduced  to  font 
Kinds,  which  have  been  marked  by  thefe  four  Vowels, 
A,  E,  I,  O,  to  cafe  the  Memory. 

^  A.  The  univerfal  Affirmative,  ail  Hypocrites  on 
Knaves. 

E.  The  univerfal  Negative,  no  Knaves  arc  refpefld. 

I,  The  particular  Affirmative,  as,  fome  Hypocrites  m 
rich. 

O.  The  particular  Negative,  as,  fome  Hypocrites  an 
not  rich . 

According  to  the  following  two  Verfes : 

♦ 

Aflerit  A,  negat  E,  vcriim  genera  liter  ambo , 
yjjfcrit  I,  negat  O,  fed  parti  cular  iter  ambo. 

The  Univcrfility  or  Particularity  ol  the  Prof/it:^ 
are  alfo  commonly  called  Quantity  ;  and  the 
or  Negation,  depending  on  the  Verb,  which  is  c|’n’ 
dered  as  the  Form  of  the  Propofition ,  in  called  .J- 
lily.  —  And  thus  A  and  K  agree  according  to  -v'"'' 
thy,  and  dilfer  according  to  the  Quality  \  and  h^1 
I  and  O.  But  A  and  I  agree  according  to  the  ^ 
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rrordino-  to  the  Quantity  ;  and  liicewife  E  and  O. 
are  divided  befides  according  to  the 
t ropy  ft  faife  .  and  it  is  clear  chat  there 

Matter  in  ^  neither  true  nor  faife  ;  fince  all 

Unions  marking  the  Judgment  we  make  of  Things, 
lT°^  l  when  that  Judgment  is  conformable  to  Truth,  and 

f  J/1  wuen  not  conformable. 

Re  becaufe  we  often  want  Light,  to  difeover  Truth 
IF  allhood,  befides  the  Propofitions  which  appear  true, 
i  which  appear  certainly  faife  5  there  are  fome 
r  ii  i;.pm  true ;  but  the  Truth  thereof  is  not  fo  evi- 
UC  ^  t0  leave  us  no  Room  to  fufpedt  it  *  or  which 
\  faife  *,  but  of  the  Falfhood  thereof  we  are  not  very 
lcem.  jhefe  Propofitions  are  called  probable  ;  the 

former  being  the  moft  probable,  and  the  latter,  the  lefi 

^  the  Oppofition  of  Propofitions, 
hne  Subject  and  the  fame  Attribute.  —  We  have 
ready  that  there  are  four  Sorts  of  Propofitions , 

L  0.’  it 
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•which  have  the 
We  have  laid  al- 

A  E 

(ll  I W'-* ~  -  ~ -  ”  £  v"  j  ■* ■*— •• 

is  afkcd  now,  what  Agreement  or  Difagree- 
ment  they  have  together,  when  divers  Sorts  of  Pro - 
Volitions  are  made  of  the  fame  Subjeff,  and  of  the 
ime  Attribute  ?  It  is  what  we  call  Oppofition  of  Pro - 

fofiions. 

*  It  is  eafv  to  fee  that  that  Oppofition  cannot  be  but  of 

*  «  1  _ _  _  C  ^  1 _ _  •  _  r  1  !•  i  • 
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three  Sorts,  though  one  of  the  three  is  fubdivided  into 
two  others.  For  if  they  be  oppolcd  in  Quantity 
and  Quality  together,  as  A.  O.  and  E.  I.  they  are 
called  ContradiCloiy,  as>  Men  are  Animal ,  fome  Men 
ore  not  Animal,  M  Man  is  impeccable ,  fome  Men  are  im¬ 
peccable. 

If  they  differ  in  Quantity  only,  and  agree  in  Quality ,  as 
A.  I.  and  E.  0.  they  are  called  fubaltern ,  as  all  Men 
I  are  Animal,  fome  Men  are  Animal  ;  no  Man  is  impeccable, 

’  fome  Men  are  not  not  impeccable. 

.  And  if  they  differ  in  Quality  and  agree  in  Quan¬ 
tity,  then  they  are  called  Contrary ,  or  Sub- contrary  •  Con- 
'  tray,  when  they  are  uni verfal,  as  all  Men  arc  Animal,  no 
Man  is  Animal.  Sub- contrary,  when  they  are  particular, 

[  as,  fome  Men  are  Animal ,  fome  Men  are  not  Animal . 

Now  in  confidcring  thofe  oppofite  Propofitions ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Truth  or  Falfhood,  it  is  eafy  to  judge, 
1.  That  the  Contradictories  are  never  true  and  faife  to- 
.  gether ;  but  if  one  of  them  is  true,  the  other  is  faife,  or 
|  .  if  one  is  faife,  the  other  is  true  ;  for  if  it  be  true,  that 
all  Men  are  Animal,  it  cannot  be  true,  that  fome  Men 
are  not  Animal ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  true,  that 
feme  Men  are  not  Animal,  it  is  not  true,  that  all  Men  are 
Animal. 

>2.  1  he  Contraries  can  never  be  true  together  ;  but 

they  can  be  both  faife.  They  cannot  be  true,  becaufe 

the  Contradictories  would  be  true  •,  for  if  it  be  true, 

that  all  Men  are  Animal,  it  is  faife,  that  fome  Men  are 

not  Aniniah,  which  is  the  Contradictory,  and  confequently 

hill  more  faife,  that  no  Man  is  Animal ,  which  is  the 
Contrary, 

But  the  Falfhood  of  one  does  not  carry  off  the  Truth 
of  the  other.  For  it  may  be  Life  that  all  Men  are  juft, 
without  being  true,  that  no  Man  is  juft  s  for  there  can 
c  juft  Men,  though  all  Men  arc  not  juft. 

J:  F/i c Sub-Co nt r ari es,  by  a  Rule  quite  oppofite  to  that 
?  Uzffnir vies,  can  be  true  together;  as  thefe  two, 
pie  Men  are  juft,  fome  Men  arc  not  juft ,  bccaufe  Juflicc 
an  c  agreeable  to  fome  Men,  and  not  to  others. 

i*  11  l™.  affirmation  and  Negation  do  not  regard  the 
ubjcdl,  fjnee  fome  Men  arc  taken  for  one  Part  of 
in  one  of  the  Propofitions,  and  for  the  other  Part 

wi,rT’  *|ut  chcy  cannot  be  both  faife,  fince  other- 
ln.  ! fiMndtflories  would  be  both  faife.  For  if  it 

no  \Lr  • a  f0??  ^en  anJufl »  i:  would  be  true,  that 
1  im>!v  P  tSP  '  ,  Is  t,lc  Contradictory,  and  with  much 
kl/  COmw°n'  t  lut  fomc  Men  are  not  juft,  which  is  the 

I-'  1  * 

die  ^baltcrn,  ic  is  not  a  true  Propofition,  fince 
ud'u 2  J  ,s,  »  Sequel  of  the  general.  For  if  nil 
Sir.,  L  IT1'  t°m  Men  arc  Animal.  If  no  Man  is  a 

Truth  of 
but 
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the  A"  an.  not  %"•’  1  therefore  the  Trut 

the Tiurli  n'r f,i  Ci!7,e?  t^‘u  Particulars;  nut 

lilt  UnivrrC.l.  . .  11  tlc,,1:lrs  tioes  not  carry  off  that  of 
is  true  ti,.,,'  r  ,l:  t*oc®  not  follow,  that  bccaufe  it 

"//  Men  arfill  Pt  ar‘ 't  is  true,  1 1  he  wife,  that 

JiJr.  On  the  contrary,  the  Faliicy  of  the 
V0L.I1. 


Particulars  carries  off  the  Falfity  of  the  Univerfhls.  For  if 

fir  i  Men  are  impeccable,  it  is  Fill  more 

taiie,  that  all  Men  are  impeccable.  But  the  Falfitv  of 

the  Umverfals,  does  not  carry  off  the  Falfuy  of  the  Par¬ 
ticulars;  for  though  it  be  faife,  that  all  Men  are  juft,  it 
doth  not  follow  hence,  that  it  is  a  Falfity  to  fay,  that 
fame  Men  are  juft.  Whence  it  follows,  that  there  arc 

fome  Occafions  where  thefe  fubaltern  Propofitions  are  both 
true,  and  others,  where  they  are  both  fai/e 

I  fay  nothing  of  the  Reduction  of  the  Propofitions, 
oppofite  tn  one  and  the  fame  Senfe,  becaufe  that  is 
entirely  need  efs,  and  the  Rules  given  relating  to  them 
are  moft  of  them  true,  but  in  the  Latin  Tongue 

As  to  fimpk  and  eosnpofite.  See.  Propofitions.  — I  have 
laid  that  all  Propofitions  muft  have  at  leaft  a  Subjedt  and 
an  Attribute  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  hence,  that  a  Propofi- 
tion  cannot  have  more  than  oneSubjcft,  and  more  than  one 
Attribute.  Therefore  thofe  which  have  but  one  Subiedt 
and  one  Attribute,  are  called  fimple  ;  and  thofe  which 
have  more  than  one  Subjedt,  and  more  than  one  Artri- 
bute,  are  called  compofite,  as  when  I  fay,  Good  and  Evil, 
Life  and  Death ,  Poverty  and  Riches,  come  from  the  Lord- 
that  Attribute,  to  come  from  the  Lord,  is  affirmed,  not  of 
a  Angle  Subjedt,  but  of  feveral  ,viz.  of  Good  and  Evil  &c 
Blit  before  I  explain  thofe  compofite  Propofitions \  we 
muft  obferve,  that  fome  of  them  appear  fuch,  which 
notwithftanding  are, fimpk-,  for  the  Simplicity  of  a  Pro¬ 
pofition  is  taken  from  the  Unity  of  the  Subjedt  and  of 
the  Attribute.  But  there  are  fome  Propofitions  which 
have  properly  but  one  Subjedt  and  one  Attribute  but 
the  Subjedt  or  Attribute  thereof  is  a  complex  Term 
which  includes  other  Propofitions  which  may  be  called’ 
incident ,  which  makes  but  Part  of  the  Subjedt  or  Attri- 
tnbute,  being  joined  to  to  it  by  the  Relative  Pronoun 
■who,  whom,  the  Property  thereof  is  to  join  together  fe 
veral  Propofitions,  fo  that  they  all  compofe  but  one  finale 
1  ropofition.  Thus  when  Jesus  Christ  fays.  He  who 
does  the  Will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  Heaven,  Jhall  enter 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  the  Subjedt  of  that  Propo- 
ficion  contains  two  Propofitions,  fince  it  contains  two 
Verbs,  but  as  they  are  joined  by  relative  Pronouns,  they 
make  but  one  Part  of  the  Subjedt ;  as  when  I  fay. 
Good  and  Evil  come  from  the  Lord,  there  are  properly 
two  Subjcdls,  becaufe  I  affirm  equally  of  the  one  and  of 
the  other,  that  they  come  from  God.  And  the  Reafon 
ot  this  is,  that  the  Propofitions  joined  to  others  by  who's 
either  are  but  very  imperfedt  Propofitions,  or  are  not  fo 
much  confidercd  as  Propofitions  made  then,  as  Propofi¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made. before,  and  which  are  then 
conceived  only  as  if  they  were  fimple  Ideas ;  whence  ic 
happens,  that  it  is  indifferent  to  enunce  thofe  incident 
Propofitions,  by  Adjedivc  Nouns,  or  by  Participles 
without  Verbs  and  without  wbo9s>  or  with  Verbs  and  with 
who's,  for  it  is  the  fame  Thing  to  fay,  an  invifible  God 
has  created  the  vifible  Worlds  or,  God  who  is  invifible 
has  created  the  World  which  is  vifible  •,  Alexander,  the  bra- 
veft  of  all  Kings,  has  vanquftjcd  Darius,  or  Alexander,  who 
•was  the  braveft  of  all  Kings,  has  vanquifhed  Darius 
And  in  one  and  the  other,  my  principal  End  is,  not  to 
aflirm  that  God  is  invifible,  or  that  Alexander  is  the  bra ^ 
vdl  of  all  Kings  ;  but  fuppofing  the  one  and  the  other 
as  affirmed  before,  I  affirm  of  God  conceived  as  invifible 
that  he  has  created  the  vifible  World  ;  and  of  Alexander 
conceived  as  the  braved  of  all  Kings,  that  he  has  van- 
qui Hied  Darius . 

Out  if  I  was  to  fay,  Alexander  has  been  the  braveft  of 
all  Kings ,  and^  the  V amplifier  of  Darius,  it  is  vifible 
that  I  fiiould  affirm  equally  ol  Alexander,  and  that  he  was 
the  braveft  ol'  all  Kings,  and  that  he  had  vanquifhed 
Darius ;  and  therefore  it  is  with  Reafon  that  thefe  Jaft 
Sorts  of  Propofitions,  are  called  compofite  Propofitions  \ 
when  its  the  others  may  be  called  complex  Propofitions^ 
time’s  to  fay,  on  the  Subject  and  on  the  Attribute,  or  on 
both  i  or  on  the  Form  only, 

i .  The  Complexion  falls  on  the  Subject  when  the  Sub¬ 
ject  is  a  complex  1’erm,  as  in  this  Propofition,  every 
Man  who  fears  nothing  is  a  King  :  Rex  eft  qtti  me- 
tail  nihil. 

Jlcatus  ille  qtti  procul  negotiis, 

Ut  prifea  gens  nor  tali  urn. 

Pal  emu  rura  bobus  ex  erect  finis, 

Solutus  omni  fivnere. 

4  F*  Fo$ 
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Ror  the  Verb  eft ,  is  underftood  in  this  laft  Propofition, 
and  Beatus  is  the  A  ttribute  thereof,  and  all  the  reft  the 
Subject. 

2.  The  Complexion  falls  on  the  Attribute,  when  the 
Attribute  is  a  complex  Term,  as.  Piety  is  a  Virtue , 
which  renders  Man  happy  in  the  great  eft  Adverfiti  es . 

Sum  pius  /Eneas  fama  fuper  JEtbera  not  us.  ' 

But  it  muft  be  particularly  obferved  here,  that  all  Pro- 
politions  compofed  of  adlive  Verbs,  and  of  their  Regi¬ 
men,  can  be  called  complex,  and  contain,  in  fome  Man¬ 
ner,  two  Propofitions.  As  if  I  fay,  for  Example,  Brutus 
has  killed  fome  Body,  and  that  he  whom  he  has  kill’d, 
was  a  Tyrant.  Whence  that  Propofition  can  be  contra¬ 
dicted  in  two  Manners,  or  by  faying  that  Brutus  has  not 
kill’d  any  Body,  or  that  he  whom  he  has  kill’d  was  not 
a  Tyrant.  Which  it  is  very  necefiary  to  obferve ;  be- 
caufe  when  thcfe  Sorts  of  Propofitions  enter  into  an  Argu¬ 
ment,  fometi tries  but  one  Part  thereof  is  proved  in  fup- 
pofing  the  other  ;  which  obliges  often  to  reduce  thole 
Arguments  into  the  moft  natural  Form,  to  change  the 
AClive  into  the  Paffive,  that  the  Part  which  is  proved 
may  be  exprefled  direCtly. 

3.  Sometimes  the  Complexion  falls  on  the  SubjeCt,  and 
on  the  Attribute,  the  one  and  the  other  being  a  com¬ 
plex  Term  *  as  in  this  Propofition,  the  Great  who  opprejfed 
the  Poor ,  will  he  punijhed  by  Cod ,  who  is  Protestor  of 
the  Opprejfed. 

llle  ego  qui  quondam  gracili  modulatus  avend 
Carmen ,  &  egrejfus  filvis  vidua  coegi 
Ut  quamvis  avido  parerent  arva  colono 
Gratum  opus  agricolis ;  at  nunc  horentia  mart  is? 

Arm  a  vir  unique  cano  Troj &  qui  primus  ah  oris , 

Italiam  fato  profugus  Lavinaque  venit 
Littora. 

The  three  firft  Verfes,  and  half  of  the  fourth,  com- 
pofe  the  SubjeCt  of  this  Propofition,  the  reft  compofes 
its  Attribute,  and  the  Affirmation  is  included  in  the 
Verb  Cano. 

Thefe  arc  the  three  Manners,  according  to  which  Pro¬ 
pofitions  can  be  complex  as  to  their  Matter,  i.  e .  as  to 
their  SubjeCt,  and  Attribute. 

As  to  the  Nature  of  incident  Propofitions ,  which  make 
Part  of  the  Complex.  —  Before  I  fpeak  of  the  Propofitions, 
the  Complexion  thereof  falls  on  the  Form,  i.  e.  on  the 
Affirmation  or  Negation,  there  are  feveral  important 
Remarks  to  be  made  on  the  Nature  of  incident  Propo¬ 
fitions?  which  make  Part  of  the  SubjeCt  or  of  the 
Attribute  of  thofe  which  are  complex  according  to  the 

Matter. 

1.  We  have  feen  already,  that  incident  Propofitions 
are  thofe  whofe  SubjeCt  is  the  Relative  who ,  as.  Men 
who  are  created  to  know  and  to  love  God ,  or.  Men  who 
are  pious ,  taking  off  the  Term  Men ,  the  reft  is  an  inci¬ 
dent  Propofition. 

But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Additions  of  the 
complex  Terms  are  of  two  Sorts,  the  one  which  may  be 
called  fimplc  Explications,  which  is  when  the  Addition 
changes  nothing  in  the  Idea  of  the  Term,  becaufe  what 
is  added  to  it,  is  generally  agreeable  to  it,  and  in  its 
whole  Extent ;  as  in  the  firft  Example,  Men  who  are 
created  to  know  and  to  love  God. 

The  others  which  may  be  called  Determinations ,  be¬ 
caufe  what  is  added  to  that  Term  is  not  agreeable  to  it 
in  its  whole  Extent,  confines  and  determines  the  Signifi¬ 
cation  thereof,  as  in  the  fccond  Example,  Men  who  are 
pious  •,  according  to  this  it  may  be  laid  that  there  is  an* 
who  explicative,  and  an  who  determinative. 

When  the  who  is  explicative,  the  Attribute  of  the 
incident  Propofition  is  affirmed  of  the  SubjcCl  to  which  it 
relates,  though  it  be  but  incident]/  with  Regard  to  the 
total  Propofition,  lb  that  the  SubjeCt  itfelf  can  be  fubfti- 
ttitcd  to  the  who ,  as  it  can  be  feen  in  the  firft  Example, 
Men  who  have  been  created  to  know  and  to  love  God.  For 
ir  can  be  laid,  Men  have  been  created  to  know  and  to  love 

God. 

But  when  thew/w  is  determinative,  if  the  Attribute  of 
the  incident  Propofition  is  not  properly  affirmed  of  the 
SubjeCt,  to  which  the  who  relates,  for  after  we  have 
laid,  Men  who  are  pious  arc  charitable ,  we  fhould  fub- 
ilitijte  the  Word  Men  10  who,  hying,  Men  are  pious , 


this  Propofition  would  be  falfe,  berinf* 
affirm  the  W  ord  pious  of  Men  as  Men'  •  t0 

Men  ■who  an  pious,  are  charitable ,  we  ’affirm  !? ■  ,y"'& 
Men  in  general,  nor  of  any  Men  in  particular  oi' 
are  pious  s  but  the  Mind  joining  together  the  Idea  of*- 
with  that  of  Men,  and  making  of  it  a  total  Irfl* 
that  the  Attribute  charitable  is  agreeable  m  JUt,8ft 

Idea.  Thus  the  whole  Judgment  expired  ft  t0tal 

cident  Propofition, ,  is  only  that  whereby  our  Mind  'a 
that  the  Idea  of  pious,  is  not  incompatible  with 
Men,  and  therefore  can  cohfider  them  as  join'd  °{ 
ther,  and  examine  afterwards  what  is  aerreeahi*.  £  t,°ge' 
according  to  that  Union.  0 

As  to  the  Falfity  found  in  the  complex  Terms,  amt  „ 
incident  Propofitions.  — What  we  have  faid,  can  fcr!  * 
refolve  a  famous  Queftion,  which  is  to  know  If  p7r° 
Cannot  be  found  but  in  the  Propofitions ,  and  if  A 
none  in  the  Ideas,  and  in  the  fimple  Terms  ?  ^  13 

Note,  That  I  fpeak  of  the  Falfity  rather  than  oF  rf,* 
Truth,  becaufe  there  is  a  Truth  in  Things  with  Re¬ 
gard  to  God’s  Spirit,  whether  Men  think  or  Z 
think  of  it ;  but  there  can  be  no  Falfity  but  wv 
Regard  to  Man’s  Mind,  or  fome  other  Mind  fuh! 
jed  to  Error,  which  judges  falfly  that  a  Thin*  »  ^ 
it  is  not.  0 

It  is  afked,  then.  If  that  Falfity  is  found  hut  in  Pr 
pofitiom  and  Judgments?  which  Queftion  is  commonly 
anfwered  in  the  Negative ;  which  Anfwer  is  true  in  one 
Senfe,'  though  there  is  fometimes  a  Falfity,  not  in  tk 
fimple  Ideas,  but  in  the  complex  Terms  j  for  fome 
Judgriieht  or  fome  Affirmation,  exprefs  or  virtual  f if. 
iices  for  that.  It  is  what  we’ll  underftarld  better,  if  vc 
confider  the  two  Sorts  of  complex  Terms*,  one,  the  ah 
whereof  it  is  explicative,  and  of  the  other,  determinative, 
In  the  firft  Sort  of  complex  Terms,  it  is  not  furpn- 
fing  if  there  can  be  a  Falfity,  becaufe  the  Attribute  0;' 
the  incident  Propofition  is  affirmed  of  the  SubjeCt  to 
which  the  who  relates  3  Alexander  who  is  Philip’;  Sen  ?  1 
affirm,  though  ihcidently,  of  Alexander,  that  he  is  the 
Son  Philip,  and  confequently  there  is  a  Falfity  in  that, 
Alexander  is  not  Philip's  Son. 

But  two  or  three  important  Things  muft  be  obferv’d, 

1.  That  the  Falfity  of  an  incident  Propofition,  moil 
commonly  does  not  hinder  the  Truth  of  the  principal 
Propofition  >  for  Example,  Alexander  who  ms  Philip’/ 
Son,  vaHquiftjed  the  Perfians.  This  Propofition  muft  pais 
for  Truth,  if  even  it  could  be  faid,  that  Alexander  was 
not  Philip's  Son,  becaufe  the  Affirmation  of  the  princi* 
pal  Propofition,  falls  on  Alexander  only,  and  what  Ins 
been  incidently  added  to  it,  though  falfe,  does  not 
hinder  from  its  being  true,  that  Alexander  vanquiflicJ 
the  Perfians. 

But  if,  notwithftanding,  the  Attribute  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Propofition,  had  Report  to  the  incident  Propofition, 
as  if  I  was  to  fay,  Alexander,  Philip* j  Son ,  who  mi 
Amita$\r  Graltdfon,  then  the  Falfity  of  the  incident 
Propofition,  would  render  the  principal  Propofition  bile/ 

2.  The  Titles  commonly  given  to  certain  Dignities 
can  be  given  to  all  thofe  who  poficfs  that  Dignity i 
though  What  is  fignified  by  that  Title,  is  in  no  Man¬ 
ner  agreeable  to'  them.  Thus  wc  fee  that  St.  Pm  'n 
the  Adis,  gives  the  Title  of  moft  good,  and  moft  exem, 
to  Feftus,  Governor  of  Judea,  becaufe  it  was  common'/ 

given  to  thofe  Governors.  , 

3.  It  is  not  fo  when  a  Pcrfon  is  the  Author  of  a  11  ■ 
which  he  gives  to  another,  and  gives  it  him  of  ms°un 
Accord,-  not  according  to  the  Opinion  of  others,  or 
popular  Error  *,  for  then,  the  Falfity  of  thofe  *°P0 
tions  may  be  juftly  imputed  to  him.  1  has  w  un  • 
Man  fays,  Ariftotlc,  who  is  the  Prince  of  the  'H; 
fhers,  believed  that  the  Origin  of  the  Nerves  wtis  u 
Heart  v  no  Body  could  accufc  him  of  Ed fhoocl»  f  • 
Ariftotlc  is  not  the  moft  excellent  of  all  1  lulonp  ’ 
for  it  fufficcs  that  he  follows  in  that  the  cni  • 
Opinion,  though  falfe,  But  if  one  was  to  fay,  '  • 
fendi,  who  is  the  moft  learned  of  all  Pbilofophcrs,  . 
that  there  is  a  Vacuum  in  Nature,  there  wouk  ' 
to  difputc  with  that  Pcrfon,  the  Quality  he  woiiH'o  * 

M.  Gajfcndi,  and  to  render  him  refponfihJc  «<»  1  .,t,t 


*  •  - -  i  ^  ,  |  inf  (ll.n 

hood,  which  one  could  pretend  to  find  in . r  V*  tVilflionJ, 
Propofition.  Therefore  one  can  be  aevuied  0  •  ^ 


o  v  /  c. 


fit 


had  on 
had  faid 
a  tying- 

Thus 

the  who  v 


S' thereof  is  #»**«*£  “ 

r-1.  who  love  their  Stdyefa  s  it 


fIlV>  rarSe  Perfon  a  Tide  he  does  not  de¬ 
fer  giving  to i  *  ^  accl]fcd  of  Falfhood,  in  giving  him 

ferve,  and  :  ftin  deferves  iefs  ;  for  Example,  the 

another  m  «  was  nej:her  holy,  nor  cnafte,  nor 

Pope’  acknowledges  it;  and  notwithftanding 

pi0U- ’  “if  ralled  him  mo3  holy,  could  not  be  accufed 

thofe  «ho  who  had  dalled  him  nwU 

8  had  been  very  great  Lyers,  though  they 
anl  ^/done  it  by  incident  Propofitions,  as  if  they 
y  j0bn  XII.  mod  ebafte  Pontiff  has  decreed  fitch 

far  for  tile  firft  Sort  of  incident  Propofitions, 
hereof  is  explicative.  As  to  the  others  die 

as  Men  who  nre  \ 'pious , 
is  certain,  that  corri- 
i  * hpv  are  not  fufcepcible  of  Falfiiood,  becaiife  iri 
lT1°n  ^  i  p  Attribute  of  the  incident  Propofitioh  is  not 
Affirmed  of  the  Subjedt  to  which  it  reiates.  For.  if  one 

*  for  Example,  Minifters  who  are  neither  'partial  nor 
’  a  i  aU  to  be  efieemed:  He  does  not  pretend  to  fay 

*f' trei  ’t|iar  a]l  Minifters  ait  arrived  to  that  Perfection. 

'different  Sorts  of  compofed  Propofitions.  — 
We  have  faid  .already,  that  compofed  Propofitions 
thofe  which  have  a  double  Subjedt  or  a  double  At- 
fbute 1  of  which  there  are  two  Sorts ;  brie  where  the 
Conr'olition  is  exprefly  marked,  and  the  other  where  it 

•  more  hidden,  and  for  that  Reafon  called  by  Logicians 
\xpoiMs,  which  want  to  be  expounded  or  explained. 

Thofe  of  the  Jirft  Sort  can  be  reduced  to  fix  Species* 
viz.  Copulatives /and  Disjunctives,  Conditionals  and  Caufdls, 
Relatives  and  Difcretives. 

Copulative  Propofitions ,  are  thofe  which  include  either 
fcveral  Subjeds  or  feveral  Attributes,  joined  b'y  an  Aff- 
Hrmative  or  negative  Cbnjundtion,  i.  e.  and  or  nor,  fdr 
nor  in  thofe  .Propofitions  lias  the  fame  Effect  of  and; 
fmee  the  nor  fignifies  and  with  a  Negative  which  falls  on 
the  Verb,  and  not  the  Unlbn.of  the  twb  Words  it  joihs, 
as  if  I  fay,  that  Science  and  Riches  do  not  make  a  Mnh 
happy,  I  unite  as  much  Science  to  Riches,  in  affirming 
of  the  one  and  of.  the  other*  that  they  don’t  render  a 
Man  happy,  as  if  I  was  to  fay,*  that  Science  and  Riches 
render  a  Man  vain. . 

There  can  be  diftinguifhed  three  Kinds  of  thbfe  Pro¬ 
portions. 

1.  When  they  have  feveral  Subjects. — Mors  &  vita 
in  mnibus  lingua ,  Life  and  Death  in  the  Power  of  the 
T  ongue. 

2.  When  they  have  feveral  A  tributes. 

At&enin  quifqttis  hlcdio&italcm 
hiligjt,  tilt  us  caret  obfolcli. 

Sordibus  teCti ,  caret  ufoidchda 
Regibus  auid . 

i«e.  He  that  loves  .Mediocrity,  which  'is  cftimafcfle  in  all 

Things,  is  neither  lodged  meanly  nor  magnificently. 

3 •  When  they  have  federal  SubjeCls  and  feveral  At¬ 
tributes. 

<  Non  Donums  C?  / undns,  non  arts  acct’vus  Cd  auri, 

dEgtoto  Domini  dcdtixit  corpofe febres, 

Non  amino  curds . 

Y*  Either  Moufes  nor  Lands,  nor  the  greateft  Heaps 
S  ()f  Gold  and  Silver  can  cure  a  Fever,  nor  free  the  Mind 
from  Inquietude  and  Sorrow, 

I  he  1  ruth  of  thefe  Propofitions  depends  of  the  Truth 

o  the  two  Parts;  therefore  if  I  fay.  Faith  and  a  good 

ore  necejjaiy  to  Salvation,  that’s  true  ;  becaufe  they 

ari'  both  ncccfiary  to  Salvation  5  but  if  I  was  to  fay, 

ngooi  Life  and  Riches  arc  ncccffary  to  Salvation y  the  Pro- 

E°,mo.n  would  be  Life,  for  if  a  good  Life  is  neceflary  to' 
^alvwion,  Riches  arc  not. 

*  *  I  I  *  confidcrcd  as  negative  and  contra- 
afh°ry  W5t  l  ^i‘Sar^  to  the  Copulatives,  and  to  all  the 
f  ^rf  c[)mP°fite,  arc  not  all  thofe,  where  Negations  are 

Cnn'i.’  A-Ut  0n^  where  the  Negation  falls  on  the 
uhr'Lfy  l011’  which  is  done  in  divers  Manners,  as  in 
Ll-  t  lc  Non  at  the  Head  of  the  Propoficion,  Non 
,  .  dfins,  fays  St.  Auguftin,  i.  e.  it  cannot  be 

it  in  nir  lat  ^,ou  *ovc  ^1C  Potion  you  abandon. 
comn  m  rivat  Manner  that  a  Proj)ofition  is  rendered 

Con \wxX^  t0  ^lc  ^°Pu^lrive,  in  denying  exprefly  the 

0,1 1  as  when  one  iiiys,  that  Love  and  Majcjiy 


do  not  agree  together. 

Disjunctive  Frdfiofitiom  are  of  a  great  Ufc,  and  they 
arfe  thofe  where  enters  the  disjimdHVe  Conjundlion,  vet, 
or;  for  Example  f—Love  either  finds  Friends  equal ,  op 
renders  them  equal .  He  that  lives  in  an  entire  Solitude  is 
d  Bead  or  an  Angel,  (fays  Arijlotle).  , 

The  Truth  of  thefe  Propofitions  depends  of  the  ne- 
cefTary  Dppofition  of  the  Parts,  which  admits  of  no 
Medium  i  but  as  it  is  heceftary  they  fliould  admit  hone 
at  all  to  be  necefiarily  true,  it  fuificcs  that  they  com¬ 
monly  admit  none  to  be  confidered  as  morally  true  : 
Therefore  it  is  abfolutely  true  that  an  A&ion  done  with 
Judgment  is  either  good  or  bad,  the  Theologians  (hew¬ 
ing,  that  there  are  hone  indifferent ;  but  when  it  is  faid 
that  Mbn  dre  actuated  by  no  other  Motive  than  that 
df  Intereft  or  of  FeaE  that  is  not  abfoluceJy  true,  fince 
there  are  fom’e  Whd  are  actuated  by  none  of  thofe  Paf- 
fions^  but  only  by  the  Confidcratibn  of  their  Duties  ; 
and  thetefore  the  Truth  which  can  be  in  it,  is,  that  thofe 
tWo  Pafiioris  are  the  Mafter-fp rings  which  move  moft 
Men. 

Propofitions  contfddiftoiy  to  the  Disjunctives  are  thofe 
wheffe  the  Truth  of  the  Disjunction  is  denied  ;  which  is 
doile  in  Latin,  as  in  all  other  compofitc  Propofitions ; 
by  placing  the  Negation  at  die  Head  :  Non  cmnis  aClio 
esJ  bona  vel  mala ;  and  in  French,  II  n'ett  pas  vr'ay  quo 
tolite  aftidfi  foil  bone,  on  mauvoife ;  and  in  Englifh,  It 
is  not  true  that  all  Action  is  either  good  or  bad. 

Conditional  Propofitions,  arc  thofe  which  have  two 
Parts,  joihed  by  the  Condition  if,  the  firft  Part  wheteofj 
\^hich  Is  that  where  the  Condition  is,  is  called  antecedent, 
and  the  other  confequent ;  for  Example,  if  the  Soul  be 
fpiritual  (this  is  the  Antecedent.)  it  is  immortal \  that’s 
the  Confequeht. 

This  Cdhfequetice  is  fomerimes  mediate,  and  fometimes 
immediate.  It  is  mediate  when  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Tbrms  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  Part,  which  joins 
them  together,  as  if  I  fay.  If  the  Earth  is  immobile  the 
Suit  turns ;  If  God  is  juft  the  Wicked  will  be  punifhed. 
Thefe  Confequences  are  very  good  ;  but  they  are  not 
immediate,  becaufe  the  two  Parts  having  not  the  com¬ 
mon  Term,  they  are  riot  joined  but  by  what  one  lias  in 
the  Mind,  and  which  is  not  exprefled :  That  the  Earth 
a hd  the  Sun  being  continually  in  different  Situations  one 
with  Regard  ro  the  other,  one  muff  be  necefiarily  im¬ 
mobile  if  the  cither  moves. 

When  the  Confequencc  is  immediate,  either  the  two 
Parts  fiiodld  have  the  fame  Subject,  if  Death  be  a  Paf 
fige  to  a  happier  Life ,  it  is  dcfirablc  ;  if  you  have  rtfufed 
to  feed  the  Pobr  you  have  killed  them :  —  Or  the  fame 
Attribute*  if  till  God's  Trials  Jhould  be  dear  to  us.  Infirmities 
fhould.  Or  the  Attribute  of  the  firft  Part  muff  be  die 
Subjedt  of  the  fbeorid  ;  If  Patience  be  a  Virtue ,  there  are 
penible  Virtues.  Or  laftly,  the  Subjedt  of  the  firft  Parc 
fliould  be  the  Attribute  of  the  fecond,  which  cannot  be 
but  When  that  fecond  Part  is  a  Negative ;  If  dll  true 
ChrifiidUS  live  According  to  the  Gofpcl ,  there  arc  but  few 
true  Chriftidns. 

Catlfal  Propofitiohs,  are  thofe  which  contain  two  Pro- 
pofitioris,  by  a  Word  of  Caule,  becaufe ,  forafmuch , 
for  Example,  They  can  do  it,  becaufe  they  believe  they  can : 
Such  a  Prtitce  is  uhhappy,  becaufe  he  is  hated  of  his 
SUljeCts. 

To*  thefe  Prdpofilions  can  alfo  be  reduced  thofe  called 
reduplicative  \  for  Example,  Man  as  Man  is  reafon  able : 
Kings  As  Kings  depend  from  God  alone. 

Relative  Propofitions,  are  thofe  which  include  fome 
Compa'rifon  and  fome  Report.  For  Example,  Where 
the  Trcafuri:  is,  ihcre  lies  the  Heart .  One  is  e/teemed  hi 
the  World  in  Proportion  to  his  Riches. 

The  Truth  depends  on  the  Juftnefs  of  the  Reporr, 
and  they  rirc  coritrouled  by  denying  the  Report ;  for 
Example,  It  is  not  true  that  one  is  ejlccmcd  in  the  World 
in  Proportion  to  his  Riches. 

Disjunctive  Propofitions ,  arc  thofe  where  different: 
Judgments  arc  mntlO,  in  marking  die  Difference  by  the 
Particles,  but,  noHmthjlanding ,  and  the  like,  cither  ex- 
preffed  or  underftood  ;  for  .Example,  Fortune  cun  rob  us 
of  our  Eft  ate,  but  dot  of  our  Heart. 

T  he  Truth  of  this  Sure  of  Propofition  depends  on  the 
Truth  of  die  two  Parts,  and  of  the  Separation  thereof : 
For  though  the  two  Pans  were  true,  a  Propofition  of 
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this  Sort  would  be  ridiculous,  if  there  was  no  Oppofition 
beeween  them*  as  it  I  was  to  fay,  Judas  was  a  Thief , 
and  no twithft anding  could  not  bear  that  Mary  Magdalene 
Jbould  four  her  Perfumes  <?;/  Jesus  Christ. 

Note ,  That  the  moft  ufeful  Propofitions  in  the  Sciences , 

are  the  Divi/ion  and  the  Definition :  Therefore, 

Division  is  the  Partition  of  the  whole  into  the  Parts 
it  is  compofed  of.  But  as  there  are  two  Sorts  of  wholes 

there  are  like  wile  two  Sorts  of  Diviftons. 

There  is  a  whole  compofed  of  feveral  Parts  really  di- 
ftindt,  called  in  Latin,  totum ,  the  Parts  whereof  are  cal¬ 
led  integrant  Parts.  The  Divi/ion  of  that  whole ,  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  Partition.  As  when  one  divides  a  Houfe  in¬ 
to  its  Apartments,  a  City  into  its  Quarters,  a  Kingdom 
or  State  into  Provinces,  Man  into  Body  and  Soul;  the 
Body  into  its  Members.  The  foie  Rule  of  this  Divi/ion , 

is  to  make  the  Enumerations  very  exadb. 

The  other  whole ,  is  called  in  Latin,  omne ,  and  its 
Parts  fubjeftive  or  inferior  Parts  ;  becaufe  this  whole  is 
a  common  Term,  and  its  Parts  are  the  Subjedbs  com- 
prifed  in  its  Extent,  as  the  Word  Animal  is  a  whole  of 
that  Nature,  the  Inferiors  whereof,  as  Man  and  Beaft, 
comprifed  in  its  Extent,  are  the  fubjeliive  Parts.  1  his 
Divi/ion  retains  properly  the  Name  of  Divi/ion ,  of  which 
there  are  four  Sorts. 

7'he  firft,  is  when  the  Gender  is  divided  by  its  Species, 
as  this,  all  Suhftance  is  Body  or  Spirit ;  all  Animal  is  Nlan 
or  Beaft. 

The  fecond  is,  when  the  Gender  is  divided  by  its 
Differences,  as  this,  all  Animal  is  reafonable ,  or  deprived 
of  Re  a f on  ;  all  Numbers  are  even  or  uneven  ;  all  Propofi¬ 
tions  are  true  or  falfe. 

The  third  is,  when  a  common  Subject  is  divided  by 
the  oppofed  Accidents,  it  is  capable  of,  or  by  its  various 
Inferiors,  at  various  Time ;  as  evoy  Star  is  luminous  by 
it  pelf ,  or  only  by  Reflexion ;  all  Bodies  are  in  Motion  or  at 
reft  \  all  Men  are  in  Health  or  flick. 

The  fourth,  of  an  Accident  into  its  various  Subjedls  ; 
as  the  Divi/ion  of  Goods  into  thofe  of  the  Mind  and  of 
the  Body. 

The  Rules  of  the  Divi/ion  arc,  i.  That  it  fhould  be 
entire,  that’s  to  fay,  that  the  Members  of  the  Divi/ion 
contain  all  the  Extent  of  the  Term  divided  ;  as  even  and 
uneven  includes  all  the  Extent  of  the  Term  of  the  Num¬ 
ber,  there  being  none  which  is  not  even  or  uneven. 
There  is  fcarcc  any  Thing  which  occafions  fo  many 
falfe  Judgments,  as  the  Want  of  Attention  to  this 
Rule  ;  and  what  deceives  is,  that  there  are  often  Terms 
which  appear  fo  oppofed,  that  they  feem  to  admit  of  no 
Medium,  though  they  have  fome.  Thus  between  Igno¬ 
rant  and  Learned ,  there  is  a  certain  Mediocrity  of  Suffi¬ 
ciency,  which  takes  a  Man  from  among  the  Ignorant, 
though  it  docs  not  place  him  among  the  Learned. 
Between  vicious  and  virtuous ,  there  is  a  certain  State,  of 
which  it  can  be  laid,  what  Tacitus  faid  of  Galba ,  mag  is 
extra  vitia ,  qiuwi  cum  virtulibus :  For  there  are  Men, 
who  having  no  flagrant  Vices,  are  not  called  vicious, 
and  who  doing  no  good,  cannot  be  called  virtuous  ; 
though  before  God,  it  is  a  great  Vice  to  have  no  Virtue. 
Between  being  in  Health  and  Tick,  there  is  the  State  of  a 
Man  indifpos’d,  or  convalcfcent.  Between  the  Day  and 
the  Night,  there  is  the  Crcpufculum.  Between  the  oppo- 
fite  Vices,  there  is  the  Medium  of  Virtue,  as  Piety  be¬ 
tween  Impiety  and  Stipcrftition.  And  lbmetimcs  that 
Medium  is  double,  as  between  Avarice  and  Prodigality, 
there  is  Liberality  and  a  laudable  Patrimony.  Between 
Timidity  which  fears  all,  and  Temerity  which  fears  no¬ 
thing,  there  is  Bravery  and  a  reafonable  Precaution,  which 
makes  one  avoid  the  Danger  it  is  not  expedient  to  expofe 

one  fell’  to. 

The  1'econd  Rule,  which  is  a  Sequel  of  the  firft, 
is,  that  the  Members  of  the  Divi/ion  be  oppofed  as  even 
and  uneven,  reafonable  and  deprived  of  Rcafon.  But  it 
mult  be  oblerved,  what  we  have  already  faid  in  the  fir  ft 
Part,  chat  it  is  not  necelliiry  that  the  Differences,  which 
make  thole  oppolite  Members,  be  pofuivc  ;  but  that 
it  fulfiecs  one  ol  them  fhouid  be  politive,  and  the  other 
the  (render  alone,  with  the  Negation  of  the  other  Diffe¬ 
rence  ;  and  thereby  the  Members  are  more  certainly  op- 
polite.  Thus  the  Difference  between  Man  and  Beaft,  is 
but  the  Privation  of  Kcafon,  which  is  nothing  politive, 


Imparity  is  but  the  Negation  of  DivifihiKH,  ♦ 

«^1  The  firft  Number  C  T 

the.  Compofite  has  }  tire  one  and  the  l 
Unity  for  Meafure,  the  firft  being  different  wT?5 
Compofite  but  in  that  it  has  no  other  Meafe  £ 

The  third  Rule,  which  is  the  Sequel  of  the  feconrl  • 
that  one  of  the  Members  (hould  not  be  fo  confined*’!!’ 
in  the  other,  that  it  may  affirm  of  the  th‘ 


certain  and 


in  the  other,  that  it  may  affirm  of  the  other  ■  rl  , 
fometimes  it  can  be  confined  in  another  Manner  ’°rgh 
the  Line  is  inclofed  in  the  Surface,  as  the  Term  of  | 
Surface  ;  and  the  Surface  in  the  folid,  as  the  Term  f 
the  folid.  But  this  does. not  hinder  the  Extent  from  1° 
ing  divided  into  Line,  Surface,  and  Solid,  becaufe  it  a 
not  be  faid  that  the  Line  is  the  Surface,  nor  the  Surf  ^ 
the  Solid.  On  the  contrary,  the  Number  cannot  be? 
vided  into  even ,  uneven ,  and  fquare,  becaufe  all  fqu 
Numbers  being  even  or  uneven,  it  is  incloled  in 
firft  Numbers.  1C  tw° 

Neither  are  Opinions  to  be  divided,  into  true  fa}p 
probable ,  becaufe  all  probable  Opinions  are  tine  or  fJl' 
But  they  can  be  divided  firft  into  true  and  falfe,  arKj  1’ 
terwards  the  one  and  the  other  into 
probable. 

As  to  the  Definition ,  called  the  Definition  of  a  Two-  __ 

I  have  fpoke  in  the  firft  Part  of  this  Trcatife,  oftlclk 
finitions  of  the  Name,  and  proved  that  they  arc  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Definitions  of  the  Things  •  be¬ 
caufe  the  Definitions  of  the  Names  are  arbitrary  ■  whea 
as  the  Definitions  of  the  Things  do  not  depend  on  u? 
but  on  what  is  contained  in  the  true  Idea  of  a  Thin*- 
and  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  Principles,  but  arc  to  be 
confidered  as  Propofitions,  which  often  muft  be  confirm¬ 
ed  by  Reafon,  and  which  can  be  con  trad  idled.  It  js 
then  but  of  this  laft  Kind  of  Definition  I  am  to  fpcak  in 
this  Place. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  this  Definition ;  one  more  cx; id, 
which  retains  the  Name  of  Definition  ;  the  other  id's 
exa6t,  called  Defcription . 

The  rnoft  ex  a  £1  is  that  which  explains  the  Nature  of a 
Thing  by  its  efiential  Attributes,  thofe  of  them  which 
are  common,  being  called  Genders ,  and  thofe  which  are 
proper.  Difference. 

Thus  Man  is  defined  a  rational  Animal,  the  Soul  a 
thinking  Suhftance  ;  the  Body  an  extended  Subjlme j  God 
a  per  fell  Being.  What  is  put  for  Gender  in  a  Defini¬ 
tion,  muft  be,  as  much  as  poffiblc,  the  neareft  Gender 
to  the  defined,  and  not  only  the  diftant  Gender. 

We  define  alfo,  fometimes,  by  the  integrant  Parts,  as 
when  we  fay,  that  Man  is  a  Thing  compofed  of  a  Soul 
and  Body ;  but  even  then  there  is  fomething  which  fup- 
plies  the  Place  of  the  Gender,  and  the  reft  that  of  the 
Difference. 

The  Iris  exalt  Definition ,  called  Defcription ,  is  that 
which  gives  fome  Knowledge  ol  a  Thing  by  the  Vci- 
dents  proper  to  ir,  and  which  determines  it  enough  to 
give  of  it  fome  Idea,  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  others. 

It  is  in  that  Manner  Plants,  Fruits,  Animals,  arc  d- 
feribed  by  their  Figure,  Bigncfs,  Colour,  and  other  like 
Accidents  ;  and  Dcfcriptions  of  Poets  and  Orators  arc  o 
elicit  Nature 

There  arc,  Jikcwife,  Definitions  or  Dcfcriptions  nw- 
by  the  Caufcs,  the  Matter,  the  Form,  the  End,  Lt> 
if  a  Clock  be  defined  an  Iron  Machine,  compofed  of  iny 
ferent  Wheels ,  the  regular  Motion  whereof,  is  popn  a 
mark  the  Hours. 

Three  Things  arc  neceffiiry  to  a  good  Definition ,  vi /. 

that  it  be  univerfal,  proper,  and  clear. 

1.  A  Definition  muft  be  univerfal,  i.  c.  niuft  contan 
all  the  defined.  Therefore  the  common  Definition 
Time,  viz.  that  it  is  the  Men  juration  of  the  Motion,  ■* 
perhaps,  not  good  ;  becaufe  there  is  a  great 

that  Time  meafurcs  as  well  Reft,  as  it  docs  o  j  * 
fince  it  is  as  well  faid,  that  a  Thing  has  been  o  o 
at  Reft,  as  it  is  faid,  that  it  has  been  fo  long  ’ 

So  that  it  feems  that  Time  is  nothing  rile  bifc  )l 
ration  of  the  Creature,  *  in  whatever  is  her  State, 

2.  A  Definition  mull  be  proper,  i.  e.  mull 
with  the  defined.  Therefore  the  common  W* 

of  the  Elements,  a  Jim  pie  corruptible  Body,  f  /p  n,J '  . 

good.  For  the  celrilial  Bodies  being  no  Iris  m  l  ,  f  i, 
the  Elements,  there  is  no  Uculun  to  believe,  •  ^ 
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Earth,  Jinc^.'v  i  gun,  which  are  formed  there,  and 
are  obferved  n  ^  Manner  cur  Clouds  art,  though 

dilTipatc  'n.  Bodies. 

iIh?  bf  mtift  be  r/wr,  i.  e.  mod  ferve  us  to 

3-  A£KS  more  diftindt  Idea  of  the  Thing  de- 

ji^ve  2  clearer  _ „„  mnrwxrf*  rhf* 
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It  is  what  mud  be  chiefly  confi- 
and  it  is  what’s  wanted  in  moft 
For  who  has  better  conceived 
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iave  a dea*Lp‘c  us  as  much  as  poffible,  conceive  the 

uJrnf  to  that  it  may  help  us  to  account  for  its 
suture  thereoi,  10  ,  rnn(i. 

‘as  K5*« 

ot  Arip  .  Motion*  by  this  Definition,  ASlus  entis 

tl!eiS  «*«/««  *  ••  The,A<5t  of  a,  ®7S  in 

mpotem  /  -n  power?  Is  not  the  natural  Idea  we 
Power,  as  ^  that?  And  to  whom  could  it 

bfofauy  t0  eXPJain  an>r  of  the  ProPerties  of 
Motion  ? 

•  r  That  thefe  Rules  of  the  Dhifton  and  Definition 
*9te'  the  Conclufion  of  the  fecond  Fart  of  my  Logic  h 


are 
therefore, 


The  Third  Part. 

Of  Ratiocination ,  or  Re  a  fining. 

ni  That  this  Fart  I  am  going  to  rreat  of,  and  which 
Stains  the  Rules  of  Rea  fining,  is  efteemed  the  moil 

important  of  all  the  Logic ;  and  is  almoft  the  only 
nni  frPlted  with  Care,  but  we  have  fome  Reafon  to 

nueftion  if  it  be  as  ufcful  as  imagined.  Moft  of 
Men’s  Errors,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere,  proceed 
much  more  from  their  reafoning  on  falfe  Principles, 
than  from  their  reafoning  ill  according  to  their  Prin¬ 
ciples.  ft  feldom  happens  that  we  are  deceived  by 
Reafonings,  which  are  no  otherwife  falfe,  but  becaufe 
the  Confluence  thereof  is  ill  drawn  •,  and  thofe  who 
(hould  not  be  capable  to  difeover  the  Falfity  thereof 
by  the  foie  Light  of  their  Reafon,  could  not  under¬ 
load  the  Rules  given  with  regard  to  them,  and  much 
jefs  apply  them.  Which  notwithftanding  were  thofe 
Rules  confidered  but  as  fpeculative  Truths,  they 
would  ferve  at  leaft  to  exercife  the  Mind  :  And  be¬ 
sides  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  they  are  of  Ufe  on  fomc 
Occafions  to  Men  who  being  of  a  quirk  and  penetrating 
Genius,  are  fometimes  deceived  by  falfe  Appearances 
through  Want  of  Attention,  to  which  the  RefleXions 
they  would  make  on  thofe  Rules  would  be  capable  to 
remedy.  Let  it  be  how  it  will,  this  is  what  is  com¬ 
monly  laid  of  it,  and  fomething  more  than  what  is 
Paid  of  it.  But  to  proceed. 

As  to  the  Nature  of  Ratiocination ,  or  Reafoning . 
Ratiocination  being  an  Adi  of  the  Mind,  whereby  a 
Judgment  is  deduced  from  other  antecedent  Judgments, 
its  Nature  cannot  be  obfeure  *,  which  notwithftanding  it 
is  difpmcd  in  the  Schools,  whether  it  ftiould  be  called  a 
certain  Species  of  Judgment,  or  fome  AX  diftinX  from 
Judgment;  though,  in  my  Opinion,  it  fhould  be  called 
a  certain  Species  of  Judgment,  becaufe  it  is  An  Adi  of  the 
Mind,  affirming  or  denying  fomething,  from  other 
Things  it  had  already  affirmed  or  denied  :  For  Exam¬ 
ple,  from  that  it  had  affirmed  that  the  Soul  is  a  fpiritua! 
hubftancc,  it  concludes,  that  it  is  immortal,  fince  all 
fpiritual Subftanccs  are  immortal ;  from  that  it  has  denied 
dut  Matter  is  incapable  of  Thinking,  it  denies  its  be¬ 
ing  capable  of  the  Beatitude,  fince  Thinking  is  nccdTary 
to  render  one  happy. 

.  Species  of  Judgment  lias  this,  in  particular,  that 
j!  l'ocs  not  Join  an  Idea  with  another,  or  feparates  it 
mm  another,  before  it  has  compared  them  both,  by 
previous  Judgments*  with  a  third  :  For  Example,  in 
!.lt?  bdlow'mjv  Reafoning,  the  Idea  of  an  immortal  Sub- 
{mcl 's  lu,c  joined  with  that  of  Mind,  before  they  have 
Hen  both  compared  with  the  Idea  of  a  fpiritua l Subfiance, 

“this  Manner: 

Spiritual  Subftancc  is  immortal : 
mt  the  Soul  of  Mttn  is  a  Spiritual  Subftancc  ; 
hen  the  Soul  of  Man  is  immortal , 

WKVar»»  «r  d)is  is,  that  where  the  Connexion,  or 

,  1  aumoii  of  the  Attribute  and  Subjedl  of  fome  Qucftion 

tlm°rCVK  tnC  ^  third  Idea  is  wanted,  whereby 

onneXion  or  Separation  can  be  dilcovercd,  which 
Yor„  II. 


J 

»  *  .  « 
third  Idea  is  commonly  called  Argument  or  Judgment.  , 

Bur  if  the  Conjunction  or  Separation  of  the  Terms  of 
a  Propofition  be  known  by  itfelf,  then  it  wants  no  Ar¬ 
gument  for  the  Demonftration  of  the  Truth  or  Falfity 
thereof:  Such  as  are  the  Propofitions  known  by  thcni- 
lelVes,  called  Axioms ,  v.  gr.  the  V/hotc  is  greater  than  & 
Part  thereof . 

Whence  it  cAn  be  underftooci,  that  in  all  Ratiocina* 
tion,  there  muft  be  two  previous  Judgments,  the  firll 
which  fhould  contain,  and  the  fecond  to  ftiesv  that  the 
firft  contains  the  third  Judgment  deduced  from  them 
both,  which  third  Judgment  is  called  fometimes  Con  cl u- 
/ton,  or  Completion  \  fometimes  Queftioh,  or  Propofition. 
For  Qucftion  or  Propofition  don’t  differ  from  Conclufion 
or  Completion,  but  in  that  a  Conclufion  is  confirmed 
by  fome  Argument  and  a  Queftion  is  only  propofed, 
and  not  proved. 

I  fay,  i.  Thai  two  Judgments,  at  leaft,  are  always! 
previous  to  a  Conclufion  ■,  for  nothing  can  be  concluded 
from  an  Antecedent  alone,  unlefs  fomc  other  Judgment 
can  be  underftooci  joined  with  that  Antecedent ;  v.  gr. 
when  I  fay,  I  think ,  then  I  am :  I  could  not  draw  the 
Conclufion  from  the  Antecedent,  unlefs  I  had  another 
conceived  in  my  Mind,  viz.  all  that  thinks,  is,  or  exifts  * 
but  I  think ,  then  I  exift. 

I  fay,  2.  That  a  Conclufion  is  contained,  is  one  of 
the  Premifies,  and  declared  in  the  other :  For  Example, 
this  Conclufion,  then  the  Soul  of  Man  is  immortal ,  is 
contained  in  this  Judgment,  all  Spiritual  Subftancc  is  im¬ 
mortal  ;  and  is  declared  by  this  fecond  Judgment,  but 
Mans  Soul  is  a  Spiritual  Subfiance:  For  if  the  Soul  be  a 
ipiritual  Subftance,  it  is  certainly  contained  in  that  Pro¬ 
pofition,  all  Spiritual  Subftance  is  immortal :  Therefore  it 
muft:  be  confidered  as  immortal. 

Note ,  That  though  Ratiocination  be  moft  commonly  pro- 
mifeuoufiy  taken  for  Argumentation,  whence  it  is  called 
long  Ratiocination,  Jhort  Ratiocination  if  notwithftand¬ 
ing  Ratiocination  be  underftood  in  a  ftri<5t  Senfe,  viz. 
for  an  AX  of  the  Mind,  deducing  a  Judgment  from 
two  Premifies,  it  is  certainly  more  Ample  than  Argu¬ 
mentation. 

Note,  alfo,  That  a  Ratiocination  founded  on  a  falfe  Ar¬ 
gument,  is  called  a  Sopbifm ;  that  founded  on  a  pro¬ 
bable  one,  Opination  ;  and  that  founded  on  a  certain 
and  evident  Reafon,  Demonftration.  Of  this,  the  So - 
pbifin  produces  Error  \  a  probable  Reafon,  Opinion  j 
and  Demonftration,  Science :  The  Authority  of  God 
revealing  Myfleries,  produces  the  divine  Faith  and 
Man’s  Teftimony,  the  human  Paith . 

As  to  Argumentation  and  the  different  Species  thereof. 
When  the  Terms  of  a  Propofition  are  not  lb  well  joined 
together,  as  to  render  their  Connexion  apparent,  then 
there  wants  an  Argument  to  render  it  man i fell ;  and  then 
the  Propofition,  till  then  called  Queflion,  begins  to  be 
called  Conclufion  or  Completion. 

Argumentation ,  is  defined  a  Di four  ft  whereby  a  Judg¬ 
ment  deduced  front  Premifies,  is  cxprcjjed  by  diflinti  Propo- 
poftions.  Therefore  in  Argumentation  there  is  fomething 
antecedent,  fomething  confiqucnt ,  and  a  Connexion 
befidcs  of  the  Confcqiicnt  with  the  Antecedent,  which  Con¬ 
nexion  is  commonly  called  Confluence. 

The  Antecedent  is  that  from  which  fomething  is  inferred, 
and  contains  at  leaft  two  Judgments  j  whether  they  be 
exprefled  by  tvtfo  Propofitions,  or  one  of  them  be  tacit. 

The  ConfeqtiOit ,  is  that  which  follows  from  the  other , 
or  a  Propofition  collected  from  at  leaft  two  antecedent 
Propofitions,  one  whereof  is  fometimes  iupprcfTcd. 

Lallly,  the  Confcqucnce  is  commonly  defined  a  Con¬ 
nexion  of  the  Confeqttent  with  the  Antecedent  \  which  is 
fometimes  good,  though  the  Conlequent  be  falfe  ;  v.  g. 
if  this  falfe  Antecedent  be  advanced,  the  Mutter  is' a 
thinking  Subftancc,  this  falfe  Confequcnt  would  be  rightly 
inferred,  then  the  Matter  can  he  happy,  heraufe  all  that 
thinks  can  be  happy  ;  and  viciffun,  the  Conlequent  can 
be  trite,  and  the  Confequcnt  falfe  *  as  if  it  was  laid,  a 
Circle  is  round,  then  it  differs  from  a  Sphere  \  lor  a  Circle 
does  not  differ  from  a  Sphere  in  that  it  is  round,  but  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  a  Plane  and  the  Sphere  is  fblicl. 

AH  Argumentation  is  contained  in  the  Ind uR ion  nncj 
Syllogifm,  to  the  Indutlion  is  joined  Est ample  ;  and  to 
4  Q  Sy  H  g  fin 
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SyUogtfm  arc  affociated  the  Sorites  and  Dilemma ,  which 
contain  virtually  a  great  Number  of  Syllogifms  :  And 
like  wife  the  Anthymcma ,  which  is  a  truncated  Syllogifm, 
and  the  Epic  her  cm  a :  Whence  we  commonly  reckon 
feven  Species  of  Argumentation,  viz.  the  Indiiftion , 
Example ,  Sorites,  Dilemma ,  Syllogifm ,  Enlkymema ,  and 
Epicherema . 

Induction ,  is  rf;/  Argumentation ,  whereby  in  enumerating 
either  the  Genders ,  or  the  Species ,  or  //^  Individuals ,  fome- 
thing  imiverfal ,  and  common  to  all  them  is  concluded ; 
c.  £.  if  one  was  to  fay,  Gold  can  be  melted.  Silver  can 
be  melted.  Copper,  Tin,  Lead,  Iron,  can  be  liquified, 
he  could  .rightly  conclude,  /&?«  <?//  Aibta/  liquified. 

This  Sort  of  Argumentation  is  invincible,  if  the  Enume¬ 
ration  of  the  Things  be  entire  and  perfedt  j  otherwife  it 
is  lame,  and  of  no  Force. 

Example ,  is  an  Argumentation  whereby  of  fomething 
fingular ,  ri  inferred  another  fitch  fngular  Thing ;  viz.  if 
becaufe  I  have  employ’d  a  whole  Year  in  learning  fome¬ 
thing,  I  conclude,  that  as  much  Time  is* required  for 
another  to  learn  the  fame  Thing :  Which  Sort  of  y/r- 
gumentation  mud  be  ufed  with  Caution  5  for  in  thofe 
Things  which  feem  femblable,  there  occurs  often  fome 
Difference,  which  hinders  a  juft  Inference  of  the  one 
from  the  other ;  for,  v.  gr,  another  does  not  want, 
perhaps,  fo  much  Time  to  learn  fomething  as  I  do  : 
Whence  Men  never  err  often er,  than  when  they  take 
their  Arguments  from  Examples. 

To  Example  belong  the  Parable  and  Apologus. — Pa¬ 
rable,  in  this  Place,  is  a  Similitude  taken  from  a  fictitious 
Thing,  and  employed  to  perfuade,  what  we  defign 
fhould  be  known  j  fuch  was  the  Parable  propofecl  by 
Nathan  to  David ,  2  Sam.  xii.  and  fuch  are  all  the  Para¬ 
bles  propofed  by  Chrift  to  his  Difciples. 

Apologus,  is  a  Fable,  whereby  Men  and  Beafts,  and 
even  the  Things  infenfible,  are  introduced  fpeaking,  in 
our  Manner,  between  themfelves;  as  the  Cedar  and 
Thiftle,  2  Kings  xiv.  9.  and  all  Sorts  of  Beafts  in  AS  fop's 
Fables. 

Sorites,  is  an  Argumentation,  compofed  in  fuch  a 
Manner  of  fever al  Proportions ,  that  the  Attribute  of  the 
Precedent  be  the  Subject  of  the  Confequent ,  till  the  SubjeD 
of  the  firft  Propofition  be  compofed  with  the  Attribute  of 
the  la  A.  As  if  I  were  to  prove  that  the  Avaricious  are 
miferablc,  I  would  proceed  thus  gradually  : 

I' he  Avaricious  defire  many  Things , 

Thofe  who  define  many  Things,  are  in  Want  of  many , 
Thofe  in  Want  of  many  Things,  are  miferable  ; 

Then  the  Avaricious  are  miferable. 

The  Dilemma ,  is  a  compofed  Argumentation,  and  very 
trouble  fome,  in  which  after  the  Divifion  of  the  Whole 
into  its  Parts,  that  is  concluded  of  the  Whole,  what  had 
been  concluded  of  every  Part :  As  if  I  was  to  prove  that 
all  Men,  in  this  Life,  arc  miferable,  I  would  ufe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Dilemma : 

Every  one  that  lives  in  this  World,  cither  indulges  his 
Paffons ,  or  refrains  them. 

If  he  indulges  them,  he  is  miferable  \  ftnee  it  is  impof- 
fible  he  fhould  ever  entirely  gratify  them: 

If  he  refrains  them ,  he  is  miferablc  likewife  ;  becaufe 
he  is  forced  to  be  at  perpetual  War  with  himfelf : 

Therefore  every  one  that  lives  in  this  World  is  miferable. 

I  have  concluded  that  he  who  indulges  his  Paffons  is 
miferablc ,  and  likewife  he  who  refrains  them  ;  which 
two  Proportions  arc  like  the  Parts  of  a  Divifion  •,  and 
hence  I  conclude  in  general,  that  all  Men  arc  miferable. 

Syllogifm  is  defined  by  Arif  0 tie,  lib.  1.  prior.  Analytic . 
c.  1.  a  certain  Difcourfe,  in  which  a  Propofition,  called 
Conclufion ,  is  ncccfiarily  deduced  from  two  other  pre¬ 
vious  ones,  one  whereof  called  major ,  and  the  other 
minor  ■,  from  that  thofe  two  former  Propofitions,  called 
Prcmifcs,  arc  true,  as  when  it  is  fa  id, 

ylll  that  thinks  cxifis  \ 

But  1  think  : 

Then  ]  ex  if/. 

By  which  Definition,  two  Qucftions  ufed  to  be  pro- 
propofctl  by  the  Pcripatetuks  can  be  nnfwcred. 

The  firft  is.  In  what  confifls  the  Nature  of  the  Syllo- 
gifm  ?  If  in  the  three  Propofitions,  or  in  the  Conclufion 
only  ?  For  fmcc  the  Syllogifm  confifls  of  two  Prcmifcs 
and  of  a  Conclufion  *  its  Nature  mttft  certainly  confift 
in  thole  three  Propofitions.  Ratiocination  confifls  in  the 


foie  Conclufion,  or  the  Illation  of  one  f,,m 
becaufe  Ratiocination  is  more  other ; 

non,  and  confifls  in  the  foie  Aft  0f  th  T£umenta- 
Argumentation  is  a  Difcourfe  comnofed  of  p  lnd  '■  but 
The  fecond  i.,  if  d.  &*&££% 

IS  obliged  to  content  to  the  Conclufion?  WhchVne 

alfo  certain  from  the  Definition  :  For  if  ,  ems 

follows  neccfiarily  from  the  Premifes  then  nn°nclufl°n 

affentto  the  Premifes  without  acquiefcine  to  Ifr"01 

clufion.  ®  iae  Cm- 

The  Enthymcma ,  is  a  truncated  Syllogifm  r0„„  D 

Jit  ion  whereof  is  rejerved  in  the  Mind  ;  dheaL  w  ■Pr°1>0' 

rnonly  faid,  that  an  Enthymcma  in  the  Mouth  i-  “oT' 

gifm  in  the  Mind ,  v.  g.  I  think,  then  I  exist  *  Sy 

The  Epicherema,  is  a  Syllogifm  where  each  Proper 
has  its  Proof,  in  this  Manner  :  P°fticn 

All  that  thinks  exiffs  ;  for  it  cannot  be  that  ^  j 
not  exiS  fiould  think :  bat 


But  I  think  -for  1  perceive ,  I  judge,  I  doubt, 

&c.  then  I  ex  iff.  * 

Note,  That  the  other  Sorts  of  Argumentation  .l 

Syllogifm,  want  no  further  Explication’  thcref^ 
we  muft  only  treat  next  of  the  Syllogifm,  and  cog 
der  that  there  are  two  Sorts  of  Svlloo-ifmc 
fimple  and  the  other  conjunctive.  °  ’  onc 

T he  fimple  Syllogifms,  are  thofe  where  the  Medium  Is 
joined  feparately  with  each  of  the  Terms  of  the  Conclu¬ 
fion  ;  therefore  this  Argument  is  fimple. 

Every  good  Prince  is  beloved  of  his  Subjects : 

Every  pious  King  is  a  good  Prince  : 

Then  every  pious  King  is  beloved  of  his  Subjefts. 
Becaufe  the  Medium  is  joined  feparately  mth  pim 
King,  which  is  the  Subject  of  the  Conclufion,  anu  with 
beloved  of  his  Subjells,  which  is  the  Attribute  thereof. 

A  fimple  Syllogifm  muft  have  but  three  Terms,  viz.  the 
two  Terms  of  the  Conclufion,  and  only  one  interme¬ 
diate,  each  whereof  being  repeated  twice,  make  up 
three  Propofitions  :  The  major,  called  alfo  Thefts,  which 
confifts  of  the  greater  Extreme,  and  of  the  Intermediate; 
The  minor,  called  alfo  AJfumption  or  ‘Thefts,  whichcon- 
fifts  of  the  lefs  Extreme  and  of  the  Intermediate:  And 
laftly,  the  Conclufion ,  compofed  of  the  greater  and  Her 
Extreme  :  For  the  Intermediate  never  enters  the  Con¬ 
clufion,  as  in  this  fimple  Syllogifm. 

All  that  thinks  is  fpiritual. 

All  Mind  thinks : 

Then  all  Mind  is  fpiritual. 

Mind,  in  the  lefTer  Extreme,  becaufe  it  is  the  Subject 
of  the  Conclufion  ;  Spiritual,  is  the  greater  Extreme, 
becaufe  it  is  the  Attribute  of  the  Conclufion :  And 
laftly,  think  is  the  intermediate  Term,  which  is  fepa¬ 
rately  joined  with  each  Extreme,  viz.  with  the  greater 
Extreme  in  th zmajor,  and  with  the  lelfer  Extreme  in  the 
minor. 

But  becaufe  all  Sorts  of  Conclufions  cannot  be  drawn 
from  all  Sorts  of  Premifes ;  there  are  eight  general  Rules 
which  fhew  that  a  Conclufion  cannot  be  very  well 
drawn  in  a  Syllogifm,  where  they  arc  not  obferved, 
The  firft  of  thefc  Rules  is,  That  the  intermediate  Itm 
cannot  be  taken  twice  particularly,  but  it  muft  be  idea  at 
leafi  once  uuivcrfil/y.  For  as  it  muft  unite  and  difunitc 
the  two  Terms  of  the  Conclufion,  it  is  clear  that  it  can¬ 
not  do  it,  if  it  be  taken  for  two  different  Parts  of  the 
lame  whole  ;  becaufe  it  would  not  be  perhaps  the  (lime 
Part  which  fhall  be  united  or  difunited  from  thofe  two 

a 

Terms. 

taken  for.. _ _ _ _  _ 

confcquently  it  would  be  impofilblc  to  conclude  any 
Thing  from  it,  at  lcaft  ncccfiarily.  Which  fufficcs  to 
render  an  Argument  vicious,  fincc  no  Syllogifm  is  calk 
good,  but  that  the  Conclufion  whereof  cannot  be  falh» 
the  Premifes  being  true.  Thus  in  this  Argument » 
Some  Man  is  a  Saint,  fome  Man  is  a  Thief ,  then  ft®* 
Thief  is  a  Saint  ;  the  Word  Man  being  taken  for  divus 
Parts  of  Men,  cannot  unite  Thief  with  Saint,  becaiic 
it  is  not  the  lame  Man  who  is  a  Thief  and  a  Saint. 

The  fame  cannot  be  laid  of  the  Subjedl  a:ul  of  t^ 
Attribute  of  the  Conclufion  ;  becaufe  though  they 
taken  twice  particularly,  they  can  nofwichllanuiiig  * 
united  together,  by  uniting  one  of  thole  Terms  to  f  11 
Intermediate,  in  the  whole  Extent'  of.  the  Intermciw  • 
For  it  follows  hence  very  well,  that  if  the  Interineu  * 


h  fhall  be  united  or  difunitccl  from,  tnoicuw 
But  being  taken  twice  particularly,  it  may  be 
.two  different  Parts  of  the  fame  Whole-,  am! 
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,  .•  Cn  mP  0f  its  Parts  to  Tome  Part  of  the  other 
be  umted  m  f  which  I  have  faid  to  be  joined 

Tr,'»b*  wiU  £  fo™d>;ned  Ik™fc 

to  tlie  whoie  wherewirh  foffle  Part  Gf  che  Intermediate 
with  here  are  fome  Englijhmen  in  eacJi  Houfe  of 

js  joined.  ^ere  be  fame  Frenchmen  in  fome  Houfes 
l°ion\  3I2  rhere  are  Houfes  where  there  is  together  an 

of  *d  a  Frenchman. 

jf  fome  rich  Men  are  Pools, 

And  that  every  rich  Man  is  refpefted. 
there  are  Fools  refee&ed. 

v  thofe  Rich  who  are  Fools  are  alfo  refpefted, 

,  *it  rich  Men  are  refpefted  ;  and  confequently  in 
ff  f  Riches,  Fools  refpefted,  the  Qualities  of  Fool  and 

v  lifted  are  joined  together. 

^  Rule  —f&e  Terms  of  the  Conclujion  cannot  be  taken 
z;  ^iverfally  in  the  Conclufion  than  in  the  Premtfes : 
*7*  r're  when  the  one  or  the  other  is  taken  univerfally 
TV  Conclufion,  the  Reafoning  will  be  falfe,  if  it  be 
lakfn  particularly  in  the  two  firft  Propofitions  The 
ttrifon  of  this  is,  that  nothing  can  be  concluded  from 
h  Particular  to  the  General  ;  becaufe  from  that  fome 
jdan  is  black,  it  cannot  be  concluded  that  all  Men  are 

Rule.— Nothing  can  be  concluded  from  two  ne- 
Jm  Pmofitms:  Becaufe  two  negative  Propofitions 
1  rate  ^  Subject  from  the  Intermediate,  and  the  At- 
t  bute  from  the  fame  Intermediate.  But  from  that 
rhofe  two  Things  are  feparated  from  the  fame  Thing,  it 
docs  not  follow  that  they  are,  or  are  not  the  fame  Thing, 
from  that  the  Spaniards  are  not  Turks,  and  that  the 
<furl:s  are  not  Chriftians ,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Spaniards  are  not  Chriftians  ;  neither  does  it  follow  that 
the  Cbinefe  are  Chriftians ,  thougli  they  be  no  more  Turks 
than  the  Spaniards. 

Rule.— A  negative  Conclufion  cannot  be  proved ,  by 
m ' affirmative  Propofitions:  For  from  that  the  two 
Terms  of  the  Conclufion  are  united  with  a  Third,  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  they  are  difunited  between  tliem- 

fclves. 

5.  Rule.— The  Conclufion  follows  always  the  weaker 
Part,  i.  e.  that  if  one  of  the  two  Propofitions  be  nega¬ 
tive,  the  Conclufion  mud  be  negative ;  and  if  one  of 
them  be  particular  the  Conclufion  muft  be  particular. 
The  Proof  of  this  is,  that  if  there  is  a  negative  Propor¬ 
tion  the  Intermediate  is  difunited  from  one  of  the  Parts 
of  the  Conclufion ;  and  confequently  incapable  of  uniting 
them,  which  is  necefiary  to  conclude  affirmatively.  And 
if  there  be  one  particular  Propofition  the  Conclufion. 
cannot  be  general.  For  if  the  Conclufion  be  general 
Affirmative,  the  Subjedl  being  univerfal,  it  muft  be 
likewife  univerfal  in  the  Minor  ;  and  confequently  muft 
be  the  Subject  thereof,  the  Attribute  being  never  taken 
generally  in  the  affirmative  Propofitions  :  Therefore  the 

Intermediate  joined  to  that  Subjed,  will  be  particular  in 

tlie Minor,  and  general  in  the  Major,  otherwife  it  would 

be  twice  particular.  Then  it  will  be  the  Subject  of  the 

Major,  and  confequently  that  Major  will  be  univerfal  : 

And  thus  there  can  be  no  particular  Propofition  in  an 

affirmative  Argument,  the  Conclufion  whereof  is  ge¬ 
neral. 

I  his  is  Bill  clearer  in  the  Conclufion  of  univerfal  Ne¬ 
gatives :  For  it  follows  hence,  that  there  muft  be  three 
univerfal  Terms  in  the  two  Premifcs  ;  but  as  there  muft 
j. ln  11  an  affirmative  Propofition,  according  to  the 
fmrd  Rule,  the  Attribute  whereof  is  taken  particularly, 
n  °^°ws  that  all  the  other  three  Terms  arc  taken  uni- 
verially,  and  confequently  the  two  Subjects  of  the  two 

hopofitions,  which  renders  them  univerfal,  and  which 
was  to  be  demon  ft  rated. 

>t !’  Of  two  particular  Propofitions  nothing  is  con - 
Cy  Cc'  bor  if  they  be  both  Affirmative,  the  interme- 
a  t;lhcn  twice  particularly,  whether  it  be  the 
\l  ■  ’  ()r  Attribute.  For  by  the  firft  Rule,  110- 

”ng  is  concluded,  the  Medium  whereof  is  twice  taken 
1  1  ,  miy.  And  if  one  of  them  was  Negative,  the 
nculum  being  fo  likewife  (by  the  preceding  Rule) 

n.:r  ac  k'aft,  two  univerfiil  Terms  in  the  Pre- 

_  •  »  therefore  there  muft  be  an  univerfal  Propofition 

twu ’r.tW°  •  m^cs>  lC  ^cing  impoftible  to  difpofe  fo 

twoT^mS  U\  tW°  where  there  mull  be 

c  ms  univerfiil Jy,  without  making  cither  two 


A.  A.  A. 
A.  I.  I. 
A.  A.  I. 
I.  A.  I. 
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negative  Attributes,  which  would  be  againft  the  third 
Rule,  or  fome  of  the  Subjedls  univerfal,  which  renders 
the  Propofition  univerfal. 

As  to  the  Figures  and  Modes  of  Syllogifms  in  general. 
After  we  have  eftablifhed  the  general  Rules,  which  muft 
be  neceflarily  obferved  in  all  fimpJe  Syllogifms  ;  it  re¬ 
mains  to  fee  how  many  Sorts  there  are  of  thofe  Sylio- 
gifms. — It  muft  be  faid,  in  general,  that  there  are  as 
many  Sorts  of  them,  as  there  are  Manners  to  difpofe, 
in  obferving  thofe  Rules,  the  three  Propofitions  of  a 
Syllogifm,  and  the  three  Terms  whereof  they  are  com- 
pofed. 

The  Difpofuion  of  the  three  Propofitions  according  to 
their  four  Differences  A.  E.  I.  O.  is  called  Mode. — And 
the  Difpofuion  of  the  three  Terms,  i.  e.  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  with  the  two  Terms  of  the  Conclufion,  is  called 
Figure. 

One  may  reckon  how  many  concluding  Modes  there 
are,  without  confidering  the  different  Figures,  according 
to  which  the  fame  Mode  can  make  various  Syllogifms. 
For  by  the  Docftrine  of  Combinations,  four  Terms,  as 
A.  E.  I.  O.  being  taken  by  three  and  three,  cannot  be 
differently  difpofed  but  into  6 4  Manners.  But  of  thofe 
64.  different  Manners,  thofe  who  will  take  the  Pains  to 
confider  every  one  of  them  apart,  will  find  that  28  of 
them  are  excluded  by  the  third  and  fixth  Rule,  that  no¬ 
thing  is  concluded  from  two  Negatives  and  two  Particu¬ 
lars. — 18  by  the  fifth  Rule,  that  the  Conclufion  follows 
the  weaker  Part.  —  6  by  the  fourth,  that  from  two  Af¬ 
firmatives  nothing  can  be  concluded  negatively. — And 
2  others,  which  make  up  in  all  57  ;  and  confequently 
there  remain  only  10  concluding  Modes. 

!rE.  A.  E. 
A.  A.  A.  I  A.  E.  E. 

A;  L  I;  6  Negac.  I  E.  A.  O. 

I.  A.  I.  /  O.  A.  O. 

£.  I.  G. 

Which  notwithftanding  there  are  more  than  ten  Species 
of  Syllogifms,  fince  only  one  of  thefe  Modes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  other  Manner,  can  make  feveral  Kinds  thereof  5 
whence  the  Diver/ky  of  Syllogifms  is  taken,  which  is  the 
different  Difpofuion  of  the  three  Terms,  called  Figure. 

As  for  that  Difpofuion  of  the  three  Terms,  it  relates 
but  to  the  two  firft  Propofitions,  becaufe  the  Conclufion 
is  fuppofed,  before  the  Syllogifm  be  made  to  prove  it : 
And  therefore  as  the  Intermediate  cannot  be  difpofed 
but  in  four  different  Manners  with  the  two  Terms  of  the 
Conclufion,  there  can  be  but  four  Figures  polfible. 

For  either  the  Intermediate  is  fubjelf  in  the  Major ,  and 
Attribute  in  the  Minor  ;  which  makes  the  firft  Figure. 

Or,  is  Attribute  in  the  Major  and  in  the  Minor ;  which 
makes  the  fecond  Figure. 

Or,  is  Subjett  in  the  one  and  in  the  other  \  which 
makes  the  third  Figure. 

Or,  laftly,  is  Attribute  in  the  Major ,  and  Subjcol  in  the 
Minor ;  which  can  make  the  fourth  Figure:  it  being 
certain  that  one  can  fometimes  conclude  neceflarily  in 
that  Manner,  which  fuffices  to  make  a  true  Syllogifm. 

As  to  the  R  tiles,  Modes ,  and  Foundations  of  the  firft 
Figure. — We  have  obferved  already,  that  the  firft  Figure 
is  that  where  the  Intermediate  is  Subject  in  the  Majory 
and  Attribute  in  the  Minor. — This  Figure  lias  but  two 
Rules. 

The  firft  Rule  is,  that  the  Minor  muft  be  Ajftrmative  ; 
for  if  it  was  Negative,  the  Major  would  be  Affirmative, 
by  the  third  general  Rule,  and  the  Conclufion  Negarive 
by  the  fifth Therefore  the  greater  Term  would  be 
taken  univerfally  in  the  Conclufion,  becaufe  it  would  be 
Negative,  and  particularly  in  the  Major ,  becaufe  it  is 
the  Attribute  hereof  in  this  Figure,  and  would  be  Affir¬ 
mative,  which  is  againft  the  fecond  Rule,  which  forbids 
to  conclude  from  the  Particular  to  the  General.  This 
Reafon  has  Place  likewife  in  the  third  Figure,  where  the 
greater  Term  is  likewife  the  Attribute  in  the  Major. 

The  fecond  Rule  is,  that  the  Major  ought  to  be  uni¬ 
verfal  •,  for  tiie  Minor  being  Affirmative  by  the  preceding 
Rule,  the  Intermediate  which  is  Attribute  there  is  taken 
particularly;  therefore  it  mull  be  univerfal  in  the  Major 
where  it  is  Subject,  which  renders  it  univerfiil ;  Other- 
wife  it  would  be  taken  twice,  particularly  againft  the 
firft  general  Rule. 
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Thcfe  two  Rules  of  the  firft  Figure  are  contained  in 
"the  following  Verfe  : 

Sit  Minor  affirmans ,  Major  verb  generalis . 

Whence  it  can  be  inferred,  that  there  are  only  four 
Modes  of  the  firft  Figure  *,  for  of  the  ten  Modes  proper 
to  conclude,  are  excluded  A.  E.  E,  and  A.  O.  O,  by 
the  firft  Rule  •,  then  I.  A.  I,  and  O.  A.  O,  by  the  fe- 
cond.  A.  A.  I.  are  likewife  excluded ;  becaufe  the  lefs 
Term  being  fubjeft  in  the  Minor,  it  cannot  be  univerfal, 
unlefs  the  Conclufion  be  univerfal  likewife  ;  and  confe- 
quently  there  remain  but  four  Modes. 

2  Affirmat. 


{ 


Thefe  four  Modes,  that  they  may  be  eafier  retained, 
have  been  reduced  to  artificial  Words,  the  three  Sylla¬ 
bles  whereof  mark  the  three  Propofitions,  and’.the  Vowel 
of  each  Syllable  marks  what  muft  be  that  Propofition  •, 
fo  that  thole  Words  have  this  very  commodious  in  the 
Schools,  that  they  mark  clearly  by  a  fingle  Word  a 
Species  of  Syllogifm,  which  without  it  could  not  be  un- 
derftood,  without  being  prolix  on  the  Subjeft,  viz. 

Bar-  Whoever  leaves  to  perijh  of  Hunger  thofe  he  ftoould 

feedy  is  homicide. 

ba-  All  the  Rich  who  refufe  to  give  Alms  in  publick 

Necejfitiesy  leave  thofe  to  perijh  of  Hunger  whom 
they  Jhould  feed 
ra.  Then  they  are  homicide. 

Ce-  No  impenitent  Thief  muft  exp  eft  to  be  faved '. 
t  a-  Thofe  who  die  after  they  have  enriched  themfelves 

of  the  publick  Spoilsy  without  making  Reft  it  ti- 
tiojiy  are  impenitent  Thieves  ; 
rent.  Therefore  none  of  thofe  muft  exp  eft  to  be  faved. 

Da-  All  that  contribute  to  Salvation ,  is  advantageous. 
r  i-  There  are  Afflictions  which  contribute  to  Salvation  ; 
i .  Then  there  are  Affliftions  which  are  advantageous. 
Fe-  What  is  followed  of  a  juft  Repentance ,  is  never 

to  be  defir ed.  . 

rt-  There  are  Flea  fires  which  cere  followed  of  a  juft 

Repentance  *, 

o.  Then  there  are  Pleafures  which  are  not  to  be  defir  ed. 

NolSy  That  this  Figure  is  founded  on  two  Principles  ; 
one  for  the  affirmative  Modes y  and  the  other  for  the 
Negative.  The  firft  of  thofe  two  Principles ,  is  this  : 
All  that  is  faid  of  a  Subjeft  confdered  according  to  its 
whole  Extenfiony  is  faid  of  all  that  is  contained  under 
that  Subjeft :  Or  in  fiiorter  Terms,  All  that  is  faid  of 
the  fuperiory  is  faid  likewife  of  the  inferior  :  If  the 
great  Extreme  be  faid  of  the  Intermediate,  it  muft 
alfo  be  faid  of  the  lefs  Extreme,  which  is  contained 
under  the  Intermediate  *,  lor  if  Animal  be  affirmed 
of  Man,  it  is  alfo  affirmed  of  AriftotlCy  who  is  con¬ 
tained  under  that  general  Name  Man.  The  fecond 
Principle  is  this  :  What  is  repugnant  to  the  Superior  is 
repugnant  likewife  to  the  Inferior  ;  v.  g.  if  it  be  re¬ 
pugnant  to  Animal  to  walk,  it  will  likewife  be  re¬ 
pugnant  to  Man. 


Figures  but  the  firft 
Order  of  the  Terms 


is 

is 


NotCy  alfo,  That  none  of  the 
perfeft,  bccaufe  the  natural 
obferved  in  no  other. 

As  to  the  Rules y  Modes ,  and  Foundations  of  the  fecond 
Figure. — The  fecond  Figure ,  is  that  where  the  Interme¬ 
diate,  is  twice  Attribute  •,  and  hence  it  follows,  that  for 
it  to  conclude  nccclfarily,  the  two  following  Rules  muft 
be  obferved. 

The  firft  is,  that  one  of  the  Prcmifes  muft  be  a  Nega¬ 
tive  \  bccaufe  as  the  Intermediate  is  Attribute  in  both, 
if  they  were  both  Affirmative,  it  would  be  taken  twice 
particularly  again  It  the  firft  general  Rule. 

The  fecond  is,  that  the  Major  mttjl  be  univerjal  •,  for 
if  it  was  particular,  the.  greater  Extreme,  which  is  the 
.Subjcdt  thereof,  would  be  only  taken  particularly,  when 
as  nocwiihltanding  it  is  taken  univcrfally  in  the  negative 
Conclufion,  whereof  it  is  the  Attribute  i  which  would 
be  an  Abiurdity,  and  again  ft  the  fecond  general  Rule  : 
Therefore  of  the  Prcmfies  in  this  Figure, 

Una  n cyans  efto,  nee  major  fit  fpecialis. 

Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  there  are  only  four 
Modes  of  the  2d  Figure.  For  of  the  ten  condoling 


MES- 
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Modes,  me  four  affirmative  are  excluded  u  , 
general  Rule  ot  that  Figure,  which  is  that  n  thc r 
Premifes  muft  be  a  Negative,  viz.  A  A  a*  of  the 

■p  ’  -TT^Cn  °‘  4’  15  deluded  by  theAr  *'J 

Rule,  which  is,  that  the  Major  muft  be  7,  CC0mi 

laftly,  as  the  lefs  Extreme  can  be  taken  as  •  And 

Conclufion  as  in  the  Premifes  •,  the  Mode  E  A  m  tJle 

excluded  as  in  the  firft  Figure,  becaufe  the  °'  is 

alfo  iubjedt  in  the  Minor  ;  therefore  there  Is 

four  Modes,  viz.  E.  A.  E,  A.  E.  E,  E  I  o  a"1  °n^’ 

which  four  Modes  have  been  comprized’  umW  °» 
tificial  Words.  r  Qer  thcfe  ar* 

Ce-  No  Lyer  is  to  be  believed  \ 
s  a  -  All  hone  ft  Men  are  to  be  believed  • 

re.  Then  no  hone  ft  Mam  is  a  Lyer 

Ga-  All  thofe  who  belong  to  Christ ,  crucify  the!r  m 

th  fltjh  :  -  PtU°US  Lif‘  d°  *» 

tres.  Then  none  of  thofe  belong  to  Christ. 

~  No  Virtue  is  contrary  to  the  Love  of  Trial 

ti-  There  is  a  Love  of  Peace  which  h  control 

Love  of  Truth  \  J  0 

no.  Then  there  is  a  Love  of  Peace  which  is  mt  r 

Ba-  All  Virtue  is  accompanied  with  P>ifcut\on. 
ro-  There  are  Zeals  without  Di fere t ion-  ' 
co.  Then  there  are  Zeals  which  are  not  'a  Virtue 

Note y  That  it  would  be  eafy  to  reduce  thcfe  differ 
Sorts  of  Arguments  to  the  fame  Principle  •  but '  . 
more  advantageous  to  reduce  two  of  them  to  the/1' 
Principle,  and  two  to  anotlier  *  becaufe  the  Den/ 

dency  and  Relation  they  have  with  thofe  two  Princin! ' 
are  clearer  and  more  immediate.  * 

The  firft  of  thofe  Principles  is  that  which  fenr 
likewife  for  a  Foundation  to  the  negative  Arguments  of 
the  firft  Figure,  viz.  that  what  is  denied  of  an  tinker- 
fal  Ideay  is  alfo  denied  of  all  the  Subjeft s  of  that  Ik;  • 
for  it  is  clear  that  the  Arguments  in  Cefare  and  Mira 
are  eftablifhed  on  that  Principle.  To  fhow,  for 
Example,  that  no  honeft  Man  is  a  Lyer  j  /have 
affirmed  credible  of  all  honeft  Men,  and  denied  Lyer 
of  all  credible  Men,  by  faying  that  no  Lyer  is  credit. 
It  is  true,  that  this  Manner  of  denying  it  is  indireift* 
fince  inftead  of  denying  Lyer  of  credible,  I  have  denied 
credible  of  Lyer.  But  all  the  univerfal  negative  Pro* 
pofitions  are  converted  fimply  ;  in  denying  the  Attri¬ 
bute  of  an  univerfal  Subjeft,  that  univerfal  Subjeft  is 
denied  of  the  Attribute. 

This  fhews  notwithftanding,  that  the  Arguments 
in  CefarCy  arc  in  fomc  Manner  indirect  •,  lincc  in  them 
what  muft  be  denied  is  only  denied  indireftly.  But 
as  that  docs  not  hinder  the  Mind  from  conceiving 
eafiJy  and  diftinftly  the  Strength  of  the  Argument, 
they  can  pafs  for  direft,  underftanding  that  Term  fot 
clear  and  natural  Arguments. 

In  the  two  Modes  Cameftrcs  and  Baroco ,  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  is  affirmed  of  the  Attribute  of  the  Conclufion, 
and  denied  of  the  Subjeft  ;  which  llicvvs  that  they 
arc  eftabliflied  dircftly  on  this  Principle  :  /III  that  if 
comprized  in  the  Extcnfion  of  an  univerfal  11%  is  ml 
convenient  to  any  of  the  Subjcfts  whereof  it  is  denid, 
the  Attribute  of  a  negative  Propofition  being  token  fit- 
cording  to  its  whole  Extcnfion.  True  Cbrijlian  is  corn- 
prized  in  the  Extcnfion  of  charitable ;  charitable  is 
denied  of  impitiablc  towards  the  Poor,  which  makes 
this  Argument ; 

All  true  Chriftians  arc  charitable ; 

No  Man  un pitiable  towards  the  Poor  is  charitable : 
Then  no  unpit  table  Alan  towards  the  Poor  is  a  true  Chi* 
Jlian. 

As  to  the  RulcSy  AlodcSy  and  Foundations  of  tbs  l1* 
Figure.  This  Figure  lias  two  Rules, 

The  firft  Rule  is,  that  the  Major  muft  be  ajjhnah% 
as  well  ns  in  the  firft  Figure,  and  lor  the  fame  iivafon. 

The  iccond,  that  the  Conclufion  be  particular ,  becat'le 
the  Minor  being  Affirmative,  the  lels  Extreme,  which 
its  Attribute,  is  taken  in  it  particularly,  the  re  lore  tint 


it  may  likewife  be  taken  particularly  in  the  C'oncJuiio , 
whereof  it  is  the  Subjeft,  the  Conclufion  muft  he  P>uU 


cular  •  Whence  this  Verfe  ; 

Sit  miner  0 fjirmans ,  ccnchtfto  particular  is,  _ 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  theie  are  but  fix  Mu  ’ 


m 
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of  the  ten  concluding  Modes, 
in  th*  Figure :  For  of  '  fay  the  firft  Rule 

ff  fhis  Figu«>  whu*.  ,£  ^  £  ^  excJ-uded  by  the  fe¬ 
stive.  A.  A.  A.  Conclufion  cannot  be  ge- 

U  er^sten  but  thefe  fix  Mod.. 


3 


Affirm 


3  Negat. 


E.  A.  O. 
E.  I.  O. 
O.  A.  (X 


A 


RA¬ 


PT* 


<  i 


\r  * 


LA 

pTOtf 


r 

I. 


ti ' 


i  * 

i 


A.  A.  I. 

A.  I-  I- 

-  .his  has  been'  reduced  to  the  fix  following  artificial 
Wor ^  t^e  JfZiter^  in  infinitum,  is  in- 

DA.  fimftS' °f  the  Matter' in  infinitum’ is 

^mtbiTare  things  -very  certain,  which  are  in- 

cmpebenfible. 

p,  No  1 Mail-can  forfake  himfelf. 

F  All  Men  ere  Enemies  to  themfelves. 

'  <rL  there  are  Enemies  who  cannot  he  forfaken. 

°s'  lhtre  are  Wicked  in  the  great  eft  Fortunes. 

Vl"  ,Lo  Wicked  are  miferable. 

SA'  fl,  there  are  Miferable  in  the  greateft  Fortunes. 

n'S'  Al  the  Servants  of  God  are  Kings. 

D"'  there  ore  Servants  of  God  who  are  Poor. 

U  then  there  are  Poor  who  are  Kings 
Bo.  <I)m  ere  Cholericks  who  are  not  blameable. 

n  Rut  Wrath  is  a  Paffiion. 

fhm  there  are  Paftions  which  arc  not  blameable. 

rEl  No  Foil,  is  eloquent. 

...  But  there  are  Follies  in  Figure. 
sox.  Men  there  are  Figures  which  are  not  eloquent. 

to?  That  there  are  two  Principles  on  which  the  Modes 
of’the  third  Figure  are  founded.  —  The  firft  pertains 
to  the  affirmative  Modes,  viz.  If  two  Attributes  agree 
,o  the  fame  Subjell,  they  likewife  agree  fomettmes  be- 
mn  themfelves,  v.  gr.  If  all  Myftery  be  obfeure  and 
certain,  fomething  certain  is  fometimes  obfeure.  —  The 
fecond  Principle  relates  to  the  negative  Modes,  viz. 
if of  two  Attributes,  one  agree  to  fome  Subjell,  to  which 
At  other  lots  not  agree,  tbofe  Attributes  do  not  agee  be- 
tween  thtnifeives. 

ds  to  the  Modes  of  the  fourth  Figure.  —  T  here  are  three 
Rules  in  this  Figure. 

The  firft  Rule  is  ;  that  the  Major  mutt  be  affirmative , 
ad  tbt  Minor  univerfal.  Becaufe  the  Intermediate, .  in 
this  Figure,  is  taken  particularly  in  the  affirmative  Major, 
whereof  it  is  Attribute.  Therefore  by  the  fourth  gene¬ 
ral  Rule,  it  muff  be  taken  univerfally  in  the  Minor,  and 
render  it  univerfal,  fince  it  is  theSubjeft  thereof.. 

The  fecond  Rule ;  when  the  Minor  is  affirmative ,  the 
Conclufion  mufl  be  -particular .  For  the  Jefs  Extream, 
which  is  the  Attribute  of  the  Minor,  is  taken  in  it,  par¬ 
ticularly  ;  therefore  it  mult  be  taken,  likewife,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  Conclufion,  whereof  it  is  Subject  ;  and  confe- 
quently  renders  it  particular. 

The  third  Rule  •,  when  the  Mode  is  negative 9  the  Major 
wifi  be  general  Becaufe  the  greater  Term  is  taken  uni- 
ver/ally  in  the  negative  Conclufion,  whereof  it  is  Attri¬ 
bute.  Therefore  that  it  may  be  taken  likewife  univer¬ 
fally  in  the  Major,  whereof  it  is  Subjeft,  it  renders  it 
univcrfal,  as  in  the  fecond  Figure. 

Major  ubi  affimat ,  gencralcm  fume  minor em. 

Si  Minor  affimat ,  conclufto  fit  fpecialis . 

Cumpte  vegans  modus  cjly  Major  generalis  habetur. 

Therefore  there  can  be  but  five  Modes  in  the  fourth 
figure*,  for  of  the  ten  concluding  Modes,  A.  I.  I.  and 
A  0,  0.  arc  excluded  by  the  firft:  Rule  ;  A.  A.  A.  and 
k  A.  k,  by  the  fecond ;  O.  A.  O.  by  the  third. 


1 

AVhci 


u.e  there  remain  only  the  five  following. 

i  Affirm.  I  A.  A.  I.  -  A‘  E'  K 

1  I.  A.  I. 


3  Negat. 


r  t  i.  u. 

i,  .  “vc  Modes  can  be  included  in  the  five  artificial 
words, 


Nar-  dll  the  Mirada  of  Nature  are  common, 
»a-  dll  that' .  •  ^ 


DA'  yj:j  that's  common  make  no  Impreffion  upon  its . 
Ju*  *Mn  there  are  Things  which  make  no  Impv 


- —  -  -  -  r  ^  r  »  ^  f  p  r  f  ^ 

UPQH  Usi  which  are  Miracles  of  Nature. 
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C A-  All  the  Evils  of  this  Life  are  tranfitory  Evils . 
len-  All  tranfitory  Evils  are  not  to  be  feared.  , 
t  es.  Then  none  of  the  Evils  Which  are  to  be  feared ,  is 

an  Evil  of  this' Life. 

E)i-  Some  Pools  fpeak  true . 

ba-  Whoever  fpeaks  true  defer yes  to  be  followed. 

t  is.  Then  there  are  fome  who  deferve  to  be  followed ,  who 

notwithfianding  are  Fools. 

Fes-  No  Virtue  is  a  natural  Quality. 
pa-  All  natural  Qualities  have  God  for  Author. 
mo-  Then  there  are  Qualities  which  have  God  for  Au¬ 
thor ,  which  are  not  Virtues. 

Fr  e  -  No  unhappy  Perfons  are  contented . 

si-  There  are  Perfons  contented  who  are  Poor. 
san.  Then  there  are  Poor  who  are  not  unhappy. 

Note ,  That  thofe  five  Modes  are  commonly  exprefled  in 
this  Manner;  Baralipton,  Calentes,  Dabitis,  Fapefmoy 
Frifefomortm  ;  which  proceeds  from  Ariftotle  not  hav¬ 
ing  made  a  feparate  Figure  of  thefe  Modes,  they 
have  only  been  confidered  as  indirett  Modes  of  the 
firft:  Figure  ;  becaufe  it  was  pretended,  that  the  Con¬ 
clufion  thereof  was  renverfed,  and  the  Attribute  was 
its  true  Subje<5t.  Therefore  thofe  who  have  follow¬ 
ed  that  Opinion,  have  placed  for  the  firft:  Propofition, 
that  where  the  Subject  of  the  Conclufion  enters ;  and 
for  Minor,  that  where  the  Attribute  enters.  And  thus 
have  given  'nine  Modes  to  the  firfl  Figure,  four  Di¬ 
rects,  and  five  Indire&s,  which  they  have  included  in 
the  two  following  Verfes  : 

A 

Barbara ,  Celarent ,  Darii ,  Ferio:  Bar  dipt  on  y 
Celantes,  Labitis,  Fapefmo,  Frifefomorum. 

And  for  the  two  other  Figures. 

Cefare ,  Cameftres,  Feflino ,  Baroco:  Darapli , 
Felaptony  Difamisy  Dati/iy  Bo  car do ,  Ferifon. 

But  as  the  Conclufion,  being  always  fuppofed,  fince 
it  is  that  which  is  to  be  proved  ;  it  cannot  be  properly 
faid,  that  it  is  ever  renverfed;  we  have  thought  it 
more  advantageous  to  take  always  for  Major  the  Pro¬ 
pofition  where  the  Attribute  of  the  Conclufion  enters ; 
which  has  obliged  us,  to  place  the  Major  firfl,  to  ren- 
verfe  thofe  artificial  Words.  So  that  to  retain  them 
better,  they  may  be  included  in  the  Ver/e* 

j 

Barbaric  Calentes,  Dibatis,  Fifpamo ,  Frifefom . 

Note  alfo.  That  from  this  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Explication  of 
the  Conjunctive  Syllogifmy  and  of  its  Species. 

We  have  divided  the  Syllogifm  into  firnple  and  con- 
j undive.  Next  to  the  firnple  Syllogifm,  is  the  complex , 
viz.  that  whereof  the  Conclufion  is  complex.  In  this 
Sort  of  Syllogifm,  only  fome  Part  of  the  Subje<5l,  or 
of  the  Predicate  of  the  Conclufion,  is  joined  with  the 
intermediate  Term  in  one  of  the  Premifes  ;  and  the 
other  Part  with  the  fame  Intermediate,  in  die  other 
Premile,  v.  g. 

Money  is  a  Thing  unanimated ; 

But  feveral  Men  are  Slaves  to  Money  ; 

Therefore  feveral  Men  are  Slaves  to  a  Thing  un animated. 
Where  it  appears  that  the  Attribute  of  the  Conclufion, 
are  Slaves  to  a  Thing  unanimat edy  is  divided  in  the  Pre¬ 
mifes  in  fudi  a  Manner,  that  one  Part  thereof,  viz.  a 
Thing  unanhnated ,  is  placed  in  the  Major,  and  the  ocher, 
viz,  arc  Slaves ,  is  found  in  the  Minor. 

The  conjunctive  Syllogifm  is  that,  the  Major  whereof 
is  conjunctive  or  compofed,  and  contains  the  whole  Con¬ 
clufion  ;  and  this  is  either  conditional,  or  copulative,  or 
disjunctive. 

Conditional  Syllogifms  are  thofe,  where  the  Major  is 
a  conditional  Propofition,  which  contains  die  whole  Con¬ 
clufion,  as, 

If  there  is  a  God,  he  mufl  be  beloved : 

But  there  is  a  God\ 

Then  be  muff  be  beloved. 

The  Major  has  two  Pin  ts ;  the  firft  is  called  the  An¬ 
tecedent,  if  there  is  a  God\  the  fecond  the  Confequenr, 
he  mufl  be  beloved. 

This  Syllogifm  can  be  of  two  Sorts,  becaufe  of  die 
lame  Major  can  be  formed  two  Conclufion!.. 

The  firft:  is,  when  having  affirmed  the  Confrquent  in 

4  R  the 
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the  Major,  the  Antecedent  is  affirmed  in  the  Minor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  Rule,  in -placing  the  Antecedent ,  the  Con¬ 
fequent  is  placed ,  v.  gr.  r  ^  . 

If  the  Matter  cannot prove  itfelf ,  its  firfi  Motion  miff  be 

from  God. 

But  the  Matter  cannot  move  itfelf . 

•Then  its  firfi  Motion  miff  be  from  God. 

The  fecond  Sort  is,  when  the  Confequent  is  taken  off, 
to  take  off  the  Antecedent,  according  to  this  Rule,  taking 
off  the  Con  fequent,  the  Antecedent  is  took  off. \  v.  gr. 

If  fome  of  the  Elefi  per  iff,  God  is  deceived’, 

'But  God  is  not  deceived  ; 

Then  none  of  the  EUR  per  iff. 

This  is  the  Reafoning  of  St.  Augnftin ;  horttm  fi  quif- 
qtiam  peril ,  fallitur  Lens  \  fed  nemo  eortrn  peril ,  quia  non 

fallitur  Dens. 

The  conditional  Arguments  are  vicious  in  two  Man¬ 
ners.  One  is  when  the  Major  is  an  unreafonable  Condi¬ 
tional,  and  whofe  Conlequence  is  againft  the  Rules  ;  as 
if  I  was  to  conclude  the  general  from  the  particular,  fay¬ 
ing,  If  we  deceive  our  [elves  in  fome  thing,  we  deceive  our - 
felvcs  in  all  Things. 

But  that  Falfity  in  the  Major  of  thole  Syllogifms,  re¬ 
gards  rather  the  Matter  thereof  than  the  Form  ;  there¬ 
fore  are  not  coniidered  as  vicious  according  to  the 
Form,  but  when  a  bad  Conclufion  is  drawn  from  the 
Major  true  or  falfe,  rcafonabic,  or  againft  Rcafon  5  which 
is  done  in  two  Manners  : 

The  fir  ft,  when  the  Antecedent  is  inferred  from  the 

Confequent ;  as  if  it  was  faid. 

If  the  Chincfe  are  Mahometans,  they  are  Infidels  ; 

But  they  are  Infidels  *, 

Then  they  are  Mahometans. 

The  fecond  Sort  of  conditional  Arguments,  which  are 
falfe,  is  when  from  the  Negation  of  the  Antecedent,^  the 
Negation  of  the  Confequent  is  inferred  ;  as  in  the  lame 

Example: 

If  the  Chinefe  are  Mahometans  they  are  Infidels 

But  they  are  not  Mahometans  ; 

Then  they  are  not  Infidels . 

There  are  notwithftanding  fome  of  thefe  conditional  Ar¬ 
guments,  which  though  they  feem  to  have  the  fecond 
Imperfeftion,  are  very  good  *  bccaufe  there  is  an  Ex- 
clulion  underftood  in  the  Major,  though  not  expreffed : 
For  Example  *,  Cicero  haying  publifhed  a  Law  againft 
thofe  who  fliould  buy  the  Suffrages,  and  Murena  having 
been  aepufed  to  have  bought- them  •,  Cicero  who  pleaded 
for  him,  juftifies  himfdf  by  this  Argument,  of  the  Re¬ 
proach  Cato  made  of  him,  of  acting  in  that  Defence 
againft  his  own  Law  :  Etcnim  fi  largitioncm  fafttim  effc 
confilerer ,  idqne  rede  fad  urn  effe  defender  em ,  facerem  m- 
probe,  etiam  ft  alius  legem  tulijfet  cion  vero  nihil  com - 
mijfum  contra  legem  effe  defendant ,'  quid  eft  quod  me  am 
defenfionem  latio  legis  impediat  ?  This  Argument  Teems 
to  be  like  to  one  of  a  Blafphemcr,  who  fliould  fay  to 
excufe  himfdf  •,  If  f  was  to  deny  the  Exificnce  of  a  God,  I 
(hould  be  a  Reprobate  indeed  ;  but  though  I  blafpheme,  I 
'do  not  deny  the  Exificnce  of  a  God',  then  I  am  not  Repro¬ 
bate.  This  Argument  would  be  nought,  bccaufe  there 
nre  other  Crimes  befides  Atheifm,  which  render  a  Man  a 
Reprobate  :  But  the  Rcafon  why  that  of  Cicero  is  good, 
though  Ramus  lias  propofed  it  as  an  Example  of  a  bad 
Rcaloning,  is,  that  it  contains  in  the  Scnfe  an  cxclufivc 
Particle  i  and  it  mull  be  reduced  to  the  following 


Terms. 

It  would  be  then  only  I  could  be  reproached  with  Rcafon, 
of  ailing  againft  my  Law,  if  I  was  to  confcfs  that  Murena 
had  bought  the  Suffrages ,  and  Jhottld  not  withftanding  juft  ify 

his  Adieu  : 

But  l pretend  that  he  has  not  bought  the  Suffrages: 

And  confequent fy  I  do  nothing  againft  my  Law. 

We  call  disjuniTive  Syllogifms,  thole  the  firfi  Propofi- 
tirm  wlu  reol  is  disjundive,  /.  e.  the  Parts  whereof  arc 
joined  by  vcf,  or,  as  this  of  Cicero, 

i  hofe  who  have  killed  Cieliir,  arc  Bari  chics,  or  Defen¬ 
ders  of  their  Liberty  \ 

But  they  are  not  Baric  ides  \ 

Thai  they  arc  Defenders  of  their  Liberty. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  tilde  Arguments.  —  The  fu  ll, 
when  one  Part  is  rakm  off,  to  keep  the  other,  as  in  this 
Lit  o!  Ch  ero  •,  or  in  the  following  one. 


All  the  Wicked  mv.Sl  he  purified  in  this  WorU 
the  other  \  0}  °r  in 

^  WUked  ^  ™h°  ^  ,W‘  in  ,bh 

Then  they'll  be  puniff'd  in  the  other. 

Sometimes  there  are  three  Members  in  rhk  q 
Syllogilms  •,  and  then  two  of  them  are  taken  °f 


keep  one. 


to 


The  fecond  Sort,  hut  Iefs  natural,  is,  when  one  „r  , 
Parts  is  taken,  to  take  off  the  other.  °^: 

Thefe  disjundive  Syllogifms  are  feldom  falfe  iln, , 
the  Falfity  of  the  Major,  in  which  the  Divili0’n  j  b? 
exaft,  there  being  found  a  Medium  between  rh»  .... 
pofite  Members  •,  as  if  I  was  to  fay,  ^  0  °P* 

One  muff  obey  Princes  in  what  they  command  again*  / 
Law  of  God ,  or  revolt  again  fi  them  *  *  U 

But  one  mud  not  obey  tbem  in  what  they  command  ate  •** 
lbs  Law  of  God',  *  m 

Then  one  mu  ft  revolt  againft  them. 

Or,  One  mu  ft  not  revolt  againft  them  •, 

Then  they  are  to  be  obeyed  in  what  they  command  auk f, 
the  Law  of  God.  *  ; 

Both  Reafonings  are  falfe,  becauie  there  is  a  Medium 
in  that  Disjunction,  which  has  been  obferved  by  the  firtl 
Chriftians ,  whicli  is  to  fuffer  any  Thing  rather  than  to  ad 
againft  the  Law  of  God,  without,  notwithftandirw  re¬ 
volting  againft  Princes.  D> 

Thefe  falfe  Disjunctions  are  one  of  the  mo  ft  common 
Sources  of  Man’s  falfe  Reafonings. 

There  is  but  one  Sort  of  copulative  Syllogifms,  which 

is,  when  the  Major  is  formed  of  a  copulative  Propoli- 
tion,  Part  whereof  is  taken  in  the  Minor,  to  take  off 
the  other  in  the  Conclufton,  &c. 

A  Man  cannot  ferve  at  once  God  and  Mammon ; 

But  an  avaricious  Man  ferves  Mammon  ; 

Then  he  cannot  ferve  God. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Syllogifms,  as  well  as  the  flmnb 
ones,  are  commonly  divided  into  demond native,  topi¬ 
cal,  and  fophiftical  *,  though  this  Divifion  regards  rathe; 
Argumentation  in  general;  than  the  Syllogifm. 

A  demonftrative  Syllogilm  is  that  which  con  fills  of 
Premifes  neceffarily  true,  i.  e.  either  evident  cf  thtm- 
felves,  or  already  proved  by  other  Propofitions,  from 
which  a  true  Concluflon  is  neceffarily  deduced. 

A  topical  or  dialectical  Syllogilm,  is  a  Syllogifm 
confifting  of  probable  Propofitions,  and  producing  only 
an  Opinion.  It  is  called  topical,  i.  c.  local,  bccaufe 
taken  from  dialectical  Places,  of  which  Til  i peak 
hereafter. 

A  fophiftical  Syllogifm  is  a  Syllogifm  confiding  of 
falfe  Propofitions,  though  apparently  true,  and  pro¬ 
duces  Error. 

As  to  Enthymema?  $ ,  and  Enthemy  mat  teal  Sentence.  — 

I  have  Lid  already,  that  the  Enchymema  is  a  Syllo¬ 
gifm  perfect*  in  the  Mind,  but  impeded*  in  the  Expref- 
fion  ;  bccaufe  fome  of  the  Propofitions  arc  liipprefled  a 

it,  as  too  clear,  and  too  well  known,  and  which  can  be 
eafily  fupplied  by  the  Mind  ol  thofe  to  whom  we  lpca.\. 
'Phis  Sort  of  Argument  is  fo  common  in  Difcotfjij 
and  Writings,  that  it  is  rare,  on  the  contrary,  dun.. 
the  Propofitions  arc  expreffed  in  them. 


M 


Tin  re  fore  the  Enthymemas  are  die  moll  commoi 
anner  of  cxprefTing  our  Reafonings.  in  l_un1,u  k 


that  Propoli  tion  we  judge  can  be  eafily  fi.ppM  >  * 
that  Propoli  tion  is  lome  times  the  Ma  jor,  ioim  nny  "• 

Minor 
not  called 
nient  being 
firfi  Propofitions. 

It 

tJlC  HtJlt  wr*  \*  *••+*’  ^  -  —  1  .  ,f, 

called  for  that  R  ea  fo  n ,  by  Arif  otic,  E  nl  ■’) }1 1 * 
As  to  Syllogifms  compofed  of  more  than  three  hop} 

1  have  laid  already,  that  thole  Syllogilm-. 
Sorites. 


r,  and  fometimes  the  Conclufion  •,  thougj 
ailed  then  properly  En  thy  man  a,  die  wnoi  -  k-" 
being  contained  in  fome  Mealure,  in 

Propofitions.  fl 

happens,  fomctirncs,  that  the  two  I  l0P()1  T 
rinthymcma  are  included  in  one  fmg  c  ,01' . , 


'i’here  can  be  dillinguilhed  dtree  Suits  0  • 

1.  'J’he  Gradations ,  oi  which  I  have  1^  (  irj 
ready.  —  2.  The  Dilemma's,  of  which  1  ,• 

by.  —  .v  J  hofe  which  the  Greeks  call 
which  contain  the  Proof  either  oi  one  ol  tie  _ 

v  J 


* 
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.  0£  of  both,  of  which  I  am  a  going  to 

proponti°ns  > 

are  often  obliged  to  Tupprefs  in  the  Difcourfe 
Asn  Propofitions,  becaufe  too  clear  ,  it  is  often  ne- 
c;rta  ,Zn  we  advance  fome  which  ate  dubious,  to 
ceW’  ftine  Time,  the  Proofs  to  them,  to  prevent 
ioin,at  ‘  e  of  thofe  to  whom  we  fpeak,  who  ate 
the  lmpai  ,  when  we  endeavour  to  pcrfuade 

ib-eun.es  ^  which  appear  falfe  or  dubious-  to 

Ihcm  7  th0Ucrh  this  Inconveniency  be  removed  after- 

’  l  k  notwithftanding,  dangerous  to  produce, 

kort  Time,  a  Diftafte  in  their  Mind  ;  and 

cnf°r  it  is  far  better  that-  the  Proofs  fhould  follow 
thereroTC  ^  dubious  prop0fitions,  than  to  be  fepa- 

imTfrom  them.  That  Separation  produces,  befides, 

r  !  r  Inconveniency  much  more  incommodious  ;  which 

■ir  Utone  is  obliged  to  repeat  the  Propofition  he  wants 
iS  ,c  Therefore,  though  the  Method  of  the  Schools 
topvov  »  re  tjie  wh0le  Argument,  and  afterwards  to 

be  cr°  f}lt.  propofition  which  bears  the  Difficulty  ;  that 

in  the  common  Difcourfes,  is  to  join  to  the  du- 

hkus  Propofitions,  the  Proofs  whereby  they  arc  cftablifh- 
\ .  w|,j ch  makes  a  Sort  of  Argument  of  ieveral  Propo- 
r-  ’ns  •  For  to  the  Major  is  joined  the  Proof  of  the 
\Wur  to  the  Minor  the  Proof  of  the  Minor,  and  af- 

frv.ards  the  Conclufion 

The  whole  Oration  for  Milo,  can  be  thus  reduced 
to  a  comuofed  Argument,  the  Major  whereof  is,  that  it 
is  lawful  to  kill  one  who  fits  in  Ambufcade  for  us.  The 
Proofs  of  that  Major  are  taken  from  the  natural  Law, 
the  Law  of  Nations,  and  Examples.  The  Minor  is, 
thtCMuJ  has  fet  Ambufcades  to  Milo,  and  the  Proofs  of 
the  Minor  are  the  Equipage  of  Clodius ,  his  Retinue,  &c. 
the  Conclufion  is,  that  it  was  then  lawful  for  Milo  to  kill 

Clodm. 

As  to  dilemma  s.  — A  Dilemma  can  be  denned  a  com- 
pofal  Rcafoning,  where  alter  a  Whole  has  been  divided 
into  its  Parts,  one  concludes  affirmatively  or  negatively 
of  theWhoie,  what  has  been  concluded  of  each  Part. 

I  lay,  what  has  been  concluded  of  each  Part,  and  not 
only  what  fhould  have  been  affirmed  of  it  *  for  what  we 
properly  call  Dilemma ,  is  only  when  what  we  fay  of  each 
Fart  is  fupported  by  its  particular  Reafon. 

For  Example,  having  to  prove  that  none  can  be  happy 
it:  this  World \  it  may  be  done  by  this  Dilemma. 

None  can  live  in  this  World ,  without  abandoning  himfclf 
to  his  Pajfions ,  or  refraining  them  ; 

If  be  abandons  himfelf  to  his  Pajfions,  it  is  an  unhappy 
State  \ 

Jlecaiife  it  is  defpicablc,  and  one  cannot  be  fatisfied  in  it. 

If  be  refrains  them,  it  is  alfo  an  unhappy  State  \  becaufe 
nothing  is  more  troublcfomc,  but  that  interior  War,  one 
is  obliged  to  wage  again  ft  one f elf  j 
? here  can  be  then  no  true  Happincfs  in  this  Life. 

II  one  wants  to  prove,  that  the  Bifiiops  who  do  not 
work  to  the  Salvation  of  the  Souls  committed  to  their 
Palloral  Sollicitude,  are  incxcnfable  before  God,  it  may 
be  done  by  a  Dilemma . 

^hey  are  either  capable  of  their  Employment ,  or  they  arc 

incapable ;  . 

If  they  arc  capable ,  they  arc  incxcnfable  for  not  employing 
thanfekes  in  it ; 

V  %  are  incapable,  they  arc  incxcnfable,  for  having 
accepted  fo  important  an  Employment,  which  they 
f  (annot  dif charge  ; 

‘■aid  confequently,  let  the  Cafe  be  what  it  will,  they  are 

mcrafibjc  before  God ,  if  they  do  not  work  to  the  Sal- 

vat  ion  of  the  Souls  committed  to  their  Care. 

nt  fome  Obfcrvations  can  be  made  on  thefe  Sorts  of 
wvajomngs. 

He  full  that  all  the  Propofitions  which  enter  into 

I  !nV^m  j  ays  cxpi’dlcd.  Lor  Example,  the  Dilemma 

mnv  proposal,  is  contained  in  thele  lew 
( ;  /!?  °!-  I1!1  bkirangue  ol  St.  Charles,  at  the  Entrance 
,Vf  U<°  *1|s  provincial  Synods  :  Si  tan  to  nmneri  hnpa- 

TIm  U?  '  fl  pares ,  cur  tarn  negligent cs  ? 

H)i 7v/U*  aiC  lcVcral Things  undcrllouil  in  that  cc- 
f|, it\  l  1  faaa,  whereby  an  anlient  Philopher  proved, 

f.Mick  .°11^  11  nut  t0  with  the  A  Hairs  of  the  Re- 

J  i  f 

"  If  vt  behave  well  in  them,  we  /hall  off, -ml  Men  ; 
1  *w  bc,MVC  ’ll,  wejball  offend  the  God: ;  therefore 


we  arc  not  to  meddle  with  them . 

And  Jikewile  in  that  whereby  another  proved,  that  one 
ought  not  to  many ;  For  if  the  Wife  one  marries  behandfome , 
fhe  caufes  Jealoufy  ;  if  pie  is  ugly,  pee  difplcafcs  ;  therefore 
one  ought  not  to  marry. 

For  in  both  thele  Dilemma's,  the  Propofition  which 
ought  to  have  contain’d  the  Partition,  is  underftood  ;  and 
which  is  very  common  ;•  becaufe  it  is  ealiiy  underftood, 
being  fufficiently  mark’d  •  by  die  particular  Propofitions, 
where  each  Part  is  treated. 

Befides,  in  order  to  have  the  Conclufion  included  in  the 
Premifes,  fomething  general  mult  be  underftood  every 
where,  which  may  be  agreeable  to  the  whole,  as  in  the  firft. 

This  Advice  is  very  important  to  judge  well  of  the 
Force  of  a  Dilemma,  for  the  Reafon  why,  for  Example, 
the  firft  is  not  conclufive,  is,  that  it  is  not  forbidden  to 
offend  Men,  when  it  cannot  be  avoided  without  offend¬ 
ing  God. 

Tlie  fecond  Obfervation  is,  that  a  Dilemma  can  have 
two  principal  Imperfections  ;  one  whereof  is  when  the 
Disjunctive  on  which  it  is  founded  is  imperfect,  becaufe 
it  does  comprize  all  the  Members  of  the  whole  which  is 
divided. 

Thus  the  Dilemma  not  to  marry,  is  not  concluding  *,  be¬ 
caufe  there  may  be  Wives  not  handfome  enough  to  cuufc: 
Jealoufy,  nor  ugly  to  difpleafe. 

For  the  fame  Realon,  the  Dilemma  ufed  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Philofophcrs,  to  prove  that  Death  was  not  to  be 
feared,  was  a  very  bad  one.  Either  our  Soul ,  fa  id  they, 
pcrijhes  with  the  Body,  and  thus  being  no  longer  fcnfible,  we 
oill  be  incapable  of  Pain  ;  or  if  the  Soul  outlives  the  Body, 
it  will  be  happier  than  it  was  while  in  the  Body  ;  therefore 
Death  is  not  to  be  feared.  For  as  Montague  has  very  well 
obferved,  it  was  a  great  Blindnefs  not  to  fee  that  a  third 
State  could  be  conceived  between  thofe  two,  which  is, 
that  the  Soul  remaining  after  Death,  would  find  itfclf  in 
a  State  of  Torment  or  Mi  fiery  ;  which  is  a  juft  Subject  to 
fear  Death. 

The  other  Imperfection,  which  hinders  the  Dilemma's 
from  concluding  is,  when  the  particular  ConcJufions  of 
each  Part  are  not  neceffary.  Therefore  it  is  not  neceffary 
a  handfome  Woman  fhould  caufe  Jealoufy,  fince  fhe 
can  be  fo  modeft  and  virtuous,  as  to  give  no  Occafion 
for  iniftrufting  her  Fidelity.  Neither  is  it  neceffary  that 
being  ugly  flie  fhould  difpleafe  her  Hufband,  becaufe 
flie  can  have  a  beautiful  Mind  capable  to  gain  his  Love. 

The  third  Obfervation  is,  that  he  who  makes  ufc  of  a 
Dilemma,  muft  take  Care  it  fhould  not  be  turn’d  again  ft 
him.  •  Thus  Arjlollc  witneffes,  that  the  Dilemma  ufed 
by  the  Philofopher  above-mentioned,  to  prove  that  one 
ought  not  to  meddle  with  the  Affairs  of  the  Republick, 
was  return’d  again  fl  him  ;  for  it  was  Aid  to  him  : 

If  one  docs  not  govern  oncfelf  according  to  the  corrupted 
Rules  of  Men,  they  will  be  fatisfied. 

If  one  obferves  the  Rules  of  true  Juft  ice,  the  Gods  will 
be  pica  fed. 

'Therefore  wc  ought  to  meddle  with  the  Affairs  of  the 
Republick. 

Though  this  Return  is  not  reafonable,  for  it  is  not  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  offend  God  in  obliging  Men. 

As  to  the  finding  out  the  Medium ,  or  dialed/ ia l  Places.- 
What  Logicians  and  Rhetoricians  call  Places,  loci  ylrgit- 
mentarum,  are  certain  general  Chiefs,  to  which  may  b& 
referral  all  the  Proof's  ufed  in  the  divers  Matters  treated 
of;  and  that  Bait  of 'Logic,  called  Invent  ion,  is  nothing 
die  but  what  they  teach  of  thofe  Places. 

Ramus  quarrels  on  that  Stibjcd  with  Arifiotle ,  and  the 
other  fcholaflicj;  Philofophers,  becaufe  they  treat  of  Places, 
after  they  have  given  Rules  of  Argumentation,  and  pre¬ 
tends  agai nf l  them,  that  the  Places  nuiil  be  explained  be¬ 
fore  the  Rules  arc  given. 

'fhe  Reafon  of  Ramus  is,  that  the  Matter  muft  have 
been  found  before  one  thinks  of  difpoling  it  ;  but  the 
Explication  of  the  Places  t<  aches  how  lo  find  that  Matter, 
whenas  the  Rules  of  the  Argument  cannot  tench  but  the 
Pifpofifion  thereof. 

But  this  Realon  of  Ramus  is  very  weak,  becaufe  tho’ 
it  fte  neccHhry  thar  the  Matter  fhould  be  found  to  dif- 
pofe  it;  it  is  not  neceflary  notwithfianding  io  barn  how 
lo  find  that  Matter  before  one  has  learned  fo  difpofc  ;t : 
For  to  learn  how  to  dif  pole  the  Matter,  ii  liai’avs  to 
have  certain  general  Matters  to  lerve  of  Examples ;  but 
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the  Mind  and  common  Senfe  furnifh  always  enough  of 
it,  without  it  being  neceflary  to  borrow  it  from  any  Art 
or  Method  :  Therefore  it  is  true  that  one  {hould  have 
a  Matter  to  apply  the  Rules  of  the  Arguments  to  it ; 
but  it  is  falfe  that  it  is  neceflary  to  find  that  Matter  by 
the  Method  of  the  Places. 

It  could  be  faid  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  pretended 
to  teach  in  the  Places  the  Art  of  drawing  Arguments 
andSyllogifms,  therefore  it  is  neceflary  to  know,  previoufly 
to  it,  what  is  Argument  and  Syllogifm  :  But  it  could  be 
perhaps  anfwered  likewife,  that  Nature  alone  furnifhes 
a  general  Knowledge  of  Reafoning,  which  fuflices  to 
underftand  what  is  faid  of  it  in  fpeaking  of  the  Places. 

Therefore  it  is  almofl:  needlefs  to  know  in  what  Order 
one  muft  treat  of  Places,  fince  it  would  be  perhaps  more 
ufeful  to  examine,  if  one  fliould  not  rather  not  at  all 
treat  of  them.  We  know  that  the  Antients  have  made 
a  great  Myftery  of  that  Method  •,  and  that  Cicero  pre¬ 
ferred  it  to  the  whole  Dialectic,  fuch  as  it  was  taught  by 
the  Stoicians ,  becaule  they  made  no  mention  of  the 
Places  :  Quintillian  and  all  the  other  Rhetoricians,  Arifto- 
tle  and  all  the  Philofophers,  fpeak  of  it  in  the  fame 
Manner  ;  fo  that  one  would  be  of  their  Sentiment,  if  the 
general  Experience  was  not  as  pofed  to  it. 

We  can  call  to  witnefs  it  almofl:  as  many  Perfons  as 
there  are  who  have  pafled  through  the  ordinary  Courfe 
of  Philofophy,  and  have  learned  of  that  artificial  Method 
to  find  Proofs,  what  is  learned  of  it  in  the  Schools.  For 
I  really  believe  that  none  of  them  can  truly  fay,  that 
when  he  has  been  obliged  to  treat  cf  fome  Subject,  he 
has  reflected  on  thofe  Places,  and  fearched  among  them 
the  Reafons  he  wanted. 

But  as  feveral  celebrated  Perfons  have  fpoke  of  thofe 
Places,  that  thereby  they  have  made  it  an  almofl  indif- 
penfible  Neceflity  to  fpeak  of  them,  we  muft  do  it  (to 
render  our  Logic  entire  and  perfect)  in  as  concife  a  Man¬ 
ner  as  poflible :  Therefore, 

The  Diale  fit  ical  Places  are  taken  either  from  the  Gram¬ 
mar,  or  Logic ,  or  Meta-phyfick .  Whence  fome  are  gram¬ 
matical,  fome  logical,  and  fome  metaphyfical. 

Grammatical  Places ,  are  the  Etymology  and  Places  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fame  Roots,  called  in  Latin  conjugata. 

The  Argument  by  Ethymology ,  is  when  one  fays,  for 
Example,  he  never  diverts  himfeJf,  properly  fpeaking, 
becaufe  to  divert  onefelf,  is  to  defift  from  ferious  Oc¬ 
cupations. 

The  Words  derived  from  the  fame  Roots,  ferve  likewife 
to  find  Thoughts.  Who  is  more  worthy  of  Compaffion 
than  an  illuftrious  unhappy  ?  and  who  is  more  unworthy  of 
Compaffion  than  a  proud  Beggar  ? 

The  Places  of  Logic ,  are  the  univerfal  Terms,  Gender, 
Species ,  Difference ,  Proper ,  Accident ,  Definition ,  and 
Divifion.  But  as  all  thefe  Points  have  been  already  ex¬ 
plained,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  treat  any  more  of  them. 
It  is  only  to  be  obferved,  that  commonly  certain  Maxims 
are  joined  to  thofe  Terms,  which  it  is  not  improper  to 
know  i  not  becaufe  they  are  very  ufeful,  but  becaufe 
they  are  common  :  Thofe  Maxims  are  as  follow. 

1.  What  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  Gender,  is  af¬ 
firmed  or  denied  of  the  Species,  viz.  what  is  agreeable  to 
Men  is  alfo  agreeable  to  the  Great  •,  but  they  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  Advantages  above  human  Nature.  This  is  the 
Foundation  of  the  affirmative  Argument  of  the  firft 
Figure. 

2.  In  deftroying  the  Gender  the  Species  is  deftroyed 
likewife,  v.  g.  He  who  docs  not  judge  at  all,  does  not  judge 
ill  \  he  who  does  not  fpeak  at  all ,  does  not  fpeak  tndif erectly . 

3.  In  deftroying  all  the  Species  the  Gender  is  de¬ 
ftroyed,  v.  g.  The  Forms  called  fub/lantial  ( the  rational 
Soul  excepted)  arc  neither  Body  nor  Spirit  j  therefore  they 
are  not  Subfiances. 

4.  If  the  total  Difference  can  be  affirmed  or  denied 
of  fomething,  the  Species  thereof  can  be  affirmed  or 
denied,  v.  g.  Extcnfion  doth  not  belong  to  the  Thought, 
therefore  it  is  not  a  Matter. 

5.  If  the  Property  of  fomething  can  be  affirmed  or 
denied,  the  Species  thereof  can  be  affirmed  or  denied, 
v.  g.  It  being  impoffible  to  reprefen t  to  onefelf  half  of  a 
Thought,  or  a  Thought  round  or  fqttarc,  it  is  impofiible  it 
/hould  be  a  Body. 

6.  The  defined  is  (firmed  or  denied ,  v.  g.  There  are 
few  Perfons  juft,  becaufe  there  are  few  of  them  who  have 
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a  firm  and  conjlant  Will  to  return  to  even  one  ~ hat  1  1 
to  him.  *  e 

T  he  metaphyfical  Places,  are  certain  general  T„  . 

agreeable  to  all  Sorts  of  Beings,  to  which  feveral  A 

ments  are  referred,  as  the  Caul'es,  Effefts,  the  w78,U' 

the  Parts,  and  oppofite  Terms.  The  moft  ufefnr  ■  • 

know  fome  general  Divifions  thereof,  and  Mrt j  ‘ 
oftheCaufes.  ,  pa'  tlcuiarly 

The  Definitions  given  in  the  School  to  Caufes  in 
neral  by  faying  that  a  Caufe  is  -what  produces  on  Ffft 
or  whereby  a  thing  is,  are  fo  obfeure,  that  they  haft  ’ 
as  well  left  among  the  Things  which  are  not  defi,  1" 

the  Idea  we  have  of  them  being  as  clear  as  then 
finitions.  Uc' 

But  the  Divifion  of  Caufes  into  four  Species,  which 
the  final,  efficient ,  material ,  and  formal  Caufe ,  js  f0  T 
mous,  that  we  fhould  know  it.  *  a' 

The  End  for  which  a  Thing  is,  we  call  a  final  Caufe 

There  are  principal  Ends,  which  are  thofe  which'  ' 
chiefly  confidered  •,  and  accejfary  Ends,  which  are  ^ 
confidered  by  Addition. 

What  one  pretends  to  do,  or  to  obtain,  is  called  finis 
cujus  gratia .  Thus  Health  is  the  End  of  Medicine 
becaufe  Medicine  pretends  to  procure  Health.  Thai 
for  which  one  works  is  called  finis  cut,  Man  is  the  End 
of  Pbyfick  in  that  Manner. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  draw  Arguments 
from  the  End,  either  to  fhew  that  a  Thing  is  imperfeft 
as  that  a  Difcourfe  is  ill  made,  when  it  is  not  proper  to 
perfuade  *  or  to  fhew  that  it  is  very  likely  a  Man  his 
done  or  will  do  an  Action,  becaufe  it  is  conformable  to 
the  End  he  commonly  propofes  to  himfelf.  Whence  this 
famous  Sentence  of  a  Judge  of  Rome ,  that  one  ought  to 
examine  before  all  Things,  ctiibono ,  i.  e.  whatlntercll 
a  Man  fliould  have  had  to  do  a  Thing,  becaufe  Men 
aeft  commonly  according  to  their  Intereft  or  to  ihew 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  Man  ought  not  to  be  fufpeded 
of  an  Adtion,  becaule  it  had  been  contrary  to  the  End 
thereof. 

There  are  befides  feveral  other  Manners  of  reafoning 
by  the  End,  which  a  good  Senle  will  fooner  difeover 
than  ail  the  Precepts. 

The  efficient  Caufe  is  that  which  produces  another 
Thing ;  Arguments  are  drawn  from  it,  by  Ihewing  that 
an  Effedt  is  not,  becaufe  there  was  no  fufHcienr  Caufe  j 
or  that  it  is  or  will  be,  in  fhewing  that  a II  its  Caufes  arc. 
If  thofe  Caufes  are  neceflary,  the  Argument  is  neceffary ; 
if  they  are  free  and  contingent,  it  is  only  probable. 
There  are  divers  Species  of  efficient  Caufe ,  which  it  is 
needlefs  to  mention. 

God  in  creating  Adam  was  liis  total  Caufe,  becaufe  no¬ 
thing  concurred  with  him  ;  but  the  Father  and  Mother 
are  each  but  partial  Caufes  of  their  Child,  becaufe  they 

want  one  another’s  Afliftancc. 

The  Sun  is  the  proper  Caufe  of  the  Light,  but  he  ij 
only  the  accidental  Caufe  of  the  Death  of  a  Man,  killed 
by  his  exceffivc  Heat,  becaufe  he  was  ill  clifpofcd. 

The  Father  is  the  nearer  Caufe  of  his  Son. 

The  Grandfather  is  but  a  difiant  Caufe. 

The  Mother  is  a  productive  Caufe. 

The  Nurfe  is  but  a  prefervative  Caufe. 

The  Father  is  an  univerfal  Caufe  with  refpea  to  ns 
Children,  becaufe  they  are  like  him  in  Nature. 

God  is  but  an  equivocal  Caufe  with  regard  to 
Creatures,  becaufe  they  are  not  of  God’s  Natinc. 

A  Workman  is  the  principal  Caufe  of  lusWorv, 
his  Tools  are  but  the  inftrumcntal  Caufe  thereof. 

The  Air  which  enters  into  Organs,  is  an  untv  p 

Caufe  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Organs.  •  « 

The  particular  Difpofition  of  each  Pipe,  aw 
ganift  are  the  particular  Caufes  thereof,  whici  u 

thc  univerfal. 

The  Sun  is  a  natural  Caufe .  ,  t  |,f 

Man  is  an  iniellcfilual  Caufe ,  with  regard  to 

docs  with  Judgment.  _  . . .  ,,  nectam 

The  Fire  which  burns  the  Wood  or  Coals  • 

Caufe.  > 

A  Man  that  walks  is  a  free  Caufe.  0f  it, 

The  Sun  lighting  a  Room  is  the  Pf°fcr  Jr Jfe  of 
Liglu,  the  Aperture  of  the  Window  is  biit^  ^  ^ 
Condition,  without  which  that  IdLdi 
conditio  fine  qtul  non.  ']  !i« 
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c-r„  hurniriR  a  Houfe  is  the  pbyfxal  Caufe  of  that 
m&i Fand  the  Peffon  who  has  fet  the  Houfe  on  Fire 

“  rl 'Ihclfficifnt  Calft  referred  the  exemplary  Caufe < 

whlchW  k  ^  the  Defign  of  a  Building  whereby  the 

guides  hitnfelf,  or  generally  what  is  the  Caufe 

‘\rc,  nv,;eftive  Being  of  our  Idea. 
of  *e  Serial  Caufe  is  that  whereof  Things  are  formedj 
3d  »  Matter  of  a  golden  Vcffd  What  is 
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The  Form  is  what  renders  a  Thing  iuch  as  it  is,  and 
rrnimtfhes  it  from  others  ;  whether  it  be  a  Being 
rlwnifhed  from  the  Matter,  or  only  the  Difpofitxon 
dfli  gParts :  It  is  by  the  Knowledge  of  that  Form  the 
°  thC  es  thereof  are  to  be  explained; 

^ThVe  areas  many  different  Effects  as  there  are  Caufes, 
the  Words  being  reciprocal :  The  common  Manner  to 

“  Arouments  from  them,  is  to  fliew  that  if  the  Ef- 
cT  be  Caufe  is,  fince  nothing  can  be  without  a 
r\  *  We  alfo  prove  a  Caufe  to  be  good  or  bad, 
A  e’the  Effects  thereof  are  good  or  bad  ;  which  is  not 

"  ^  .  •  r'rtti/pe  b%\r  AmxAf'rxt 


WtlCn  * —  —  -  .  -  ,  , 

ilwavs  me  in  Caufes  by  £ccldent- 
‘  are  four  Sorts  ot  oppofite  Terms ,  the  relative , 
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Father  Son*,  Matter,  Servant:  The  contrary*  as  Cold, 
Heat ''Healthy,  Sick  :  The  privative ,  as  Life*  Death; 
Sight’  Blindnefs ;  Hearing,  Deafnefs  ;  Knowledge,  Ig¬ 
norance  *•  The  contradictory ,  which  confift  in  a  Term, 
and  in  the  fimple  Negation  of  that  Term,  to  fee,  to  not 
r  jbe  Difference  between  thefe  two  laft  Sorts  of 
Omfttts,  is 5  that  the  privative  Terms  include  the  Nega¬ 
tion  of  a5  Form  in  a  Subject,  which  is  fufceptible  thereof ; 
whenas  the  Negatives  do  not  mark  that  Capacity  : 
Therefore  we  do  not  fay  of  a  Stone,  that  it  is  blind  or 
dead,  becaufe  it  is  capable  neither  of  Sight  nor  of  Life. 

As  thofe  Terms  are  oppofire  we  make  ufe  of  one  to 
deny  the  other.  The  contradictory  Terms  have  this  Pro¬ 
perty,  that  in  taking  off  one  the  other  is  eftablilhed. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Comparifons  ;  for  we  com¬ 
pare  Things  either  equal  or  unequal,  femblable  or  dif- 
femblable:  We  prove  that  what  is  agreeable  or  not  agree¬ 
able  to  a  Thing  equal  or  femblable;  is  convenient  or  not 
convenient  to  another  Thing  to  which  it  is  equal  or 

fcmfa/aWe, 

This  is  fuccinffly  what  is  faid  of  dialectical  Places . 

As  to  the  Fallacy  of  Sophifms .  Though  when  one 
knows  the  Rules  of  good  Reafoning,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  difeover  thofe  which  are  bad,  notwithftanding  as  the 
Examples  to  be  avoided  make  often  a  greater  Impreflion 
on  our  Mind  than  thofe  to  be  imitated,  ic  will  not  be 
nccdlefs  to  reprefen t  the  principal  Sources  of  bad  Rea¬ 
soning,  called  Sophifms  or  Paralogiftns ,  becaufc  that 
gives  Rill  a  greater  Facility  to  avoid  them. 

I’ll  reduce  them  all  to  feven  or  eight,  fince  fome  of 
them  arc  fo  ridiculoufiy  palpable,  that  they  do  not  cle¬ 
ave  our  Attention. 

The  firft  is,  to  prove  another  Thing  than  what  is  in 
eft  ion.  This  is  very  common  in  Men’s  Conteftations : 

1  hey  difpute  with  Heat,  without  often  underftanding 
one*  another.  Paffton ,  or  Want  of  Probity,  makes  that  one 
attributes  to  his  Adverfary,  what  is  often  very  far  from 
his  Sentiment,  to  have  Occafion  hence  to  fight  him  with 
jnore  Advantage,  or  imputes  to  him  the  Confequenccs 
jc  imagines  he  can  draw  from  his  Do&rinc,  chough  at 
tie  lame  Time  he  denies  them.  All  this  can  be  referred 
to  the  fil'd  Species  o  S  Sophifm,  which  a  finccre  and  honed 
an  mud  avoid  above  all  Things, 
he  fecond  is,  to  fuppofi  for  true  what  is  in  $u  eft  ion. 

■  !,s.  ls  w^c  Nr  ft  o  tie  calls  Petition  of  Principle ,  and 
hci  wc  fee  clearly  enough,  to  be  contrary  to  true  Rea- 

j  cau^  all  Reafoning  what  ferves  for  Proof 

he  clearer  and  better  known  than  what  is  to  be 

proved, 


en.i  lo- 


But  Experience  Jhews  us;  that  ponderous  Things  l 
wards  the  Center  of  the  Earth ,  and  light  Things  de¬ 
part  from  it : 

Therefore  the  Center  of  the  Earth  is  the  Center  of  the 
World . 

♦  *  4  0  > 

It  is  clear,  that  there  is  in  the  Major  of  this  Argument 
a  manifefl  Petition  of  Principle  ;  for  we  fee  very  well, 
that  ponderous  Things -tend  towards  the  Center  of  rife 
Earth :  But  whence  lias  Ariftotle  took,  that  they  tend 
towards  the  Center  of  the  World  ?  unlefs  he  ftippoles 
that  the  Center  of  the  Earth  is  the  fame  with  the  Center 
of  the  World;  which  is  the  very  Condufion  he  will 
prove  by  that  Argument; 

The  third  is,  to  take  for  a  Caufe  which  is  not  a  Caufe. 
This  Sophifm  is  very  common  among  Men,  and  they 
fall  into  it  in  feveral  Manners  :  One  is  by  the  fimple  Ig¬ 
norance  of  the  true  Caufes  of  Things.  Thus  Philolb- 
phers  have  attributed  a  thoufand  Effe&s  to  the  Fear  or 
the  Vacuum,  which  has  been  proved  demonftrativdy  by 
very  ingenious  Experiences  to  have  for  Caufe  but  the 
Ponderofity  of  the  Air. 

The  other  Caufe  which  makes  Man  fail  into  this  Sort 
of  Sophifm,-  is  our  extravagant  Vanity,  which  hinders 
us  from  acknowledging  our  Ignorance,  chufirig  rather  to 
forge  imaginary  Caufes  of  the  Things  we  are  defired 
to  account  for,  than  to  eonfefs  that  we  do  not  know  thd 
Caufe  thereof. 

The  fourth  is*  an  imperfect  Enumeration.  As  if  any 
Body  was  to  fay.  Tit i us  is  condemned  to  die ,  or  by  his  own 
Fault ,  or  by  the  Partiality  of  the  Judges  ;  this  Enumera¬ 
tion  would  be  imperfeft,  for  it  could  happen  like  wife,  that 
Titius  is  condemned  to  die,  or  by  want  of  Probity  in  the 
Witnefles,  or  fome  Miftakes  in  his  Defence,  or  the  like. 

The  fifth  is,  to  judge  of  a  Caufe  by  what  belongs  to  it 
but  by  Accident .  As  if  fome  body  would  exclude  Anti¬ 
mony  from  among  Remedies,  becaufc  having  been  fome- 
times  unfkilfully  adminiftred,  it  has  produced  bad  Ef¬ 
fects.  Men  fall  often  into  this  bad  Sort  of  Reafoning, 
when  they  take  fimple  Occafions  for  true  Caufes  ;  as  he 
who  fliould  accufe  the  Chriftian  Religion  with  having, 
been  the  Caufe  of  the  MafTacre  of  an  infinite  Number 
of  Perfons,  who  rather  chofe  to  die  than  to  renounce 
Jefus  ChrtSi  ;  whenas  thofe  Murders  are  to  be  attributed 
neither  to  the  Chriftian  Religion,  nor  the  Conftancy  of 
Martyrs,  but  to  the  foie  Injuft  ice  and  Cruelty  of  the 
Pagans. 

The  fixth  is,  to  pa fs  from  a  divided  Senfe  to  a  compofite 
Senfe ,  and  from  a  compofite  Senfe  to  a  divided  Senfe. 

One  of  thefe  Sophifms  is  called  fallacia  compojitionis , 
and  the  other  fallacia  divifionis .  It  is  what  will  be  eafit-r 
underftood  by  Examples. 

Jefus  Christ  fays  in  the  Gofpel,  fp caking  of  his  Mira¬ 
cles,  the  Blind  fee,  the  Lame  walk  upright,  (Ac.  This 
cannot  be  true,  but  in  taking  thefe  Things  feparately* 
and  not  jointly,  /.  e.  in  a  divided,  not  in  a  compofite 
Senfe  :  For  the  Blind  could  not  fee  in  remaining  blind, 
nor  the  Deaf  hear  by  remaining  deaf ;  but  thofe  who 
had  been  blind  before  were  no  more  blind,  but  could 
fee  ;  and  Jikcwife  of  the  Deaf. 

It  is  likewife  faid  in  the  fame  Senfe  in  the  Scripture, 
that  God  juftifies  the  Impious ;  for  this  cannot  be  /aid 
that  he  accounts  for  juft,  thofe  who  are  impious  Hill, 
but  that  he  renders  juft  by  his  Grace  thole  who  were 
impious  before. 

There  arc  on  the  contrary  Propofitions  which  arc  not 
true,  but  in  a  Senfe  oppofitc  to  that  which  is  a  divided 
Senfe:  As  when  St.  Paul  fays,  that  the  Calumniators, 
Fornicators,  Avaricious,  fhall  not  enter  into  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven  :  For  this  does  not  fignify  that  none  of 
thofe  who  have  been  guilty  of  thofe  Vices  will  be  fjvcd, 
but  only  that  thofe  who  will  not  renounce  them  by  a 
finccrc  Repentance*  and  their  Convcrlion  to  God,  find! 
have  no  Part  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

It  is  ealy  to  fee  that  one  cannot  pals  without  a  So¬ 
phifm  from  one  of  thofe  Senfes  to  the  other. 

The  feven th  is,  to  pafs  from  what  is  true  in  fome  Re 


and  °  W.lt1^an>t^ng  which  Arftotlc  is  accufcd  by  Galileo , 

10  ^vc  himfelf  been  guilty  of  that  ,  „  „ 

inn  \ .  on>  whcn  he  wanted  to  prove  by  the  follow-  fpcCt ,  to  what  isjimpiy  true.  This  is  called  in  the  Schools, 
the  »nc’  *hat  the  Earth  is  placed  in  the  Center  of  a  diCto  fecundum  quid  ad  diCtim  ftmpliciter  ;  of  which  Til 


fl  t  §  i  *  — 4-nnui  id  i.imcuu  in  uiu  ui 

L  World, 

The  Nature  of  ponderous  Things  is  to  tend  towards 
tian  fU°'  °  and  °f  tight  Things  to  dc~ 


Port  from  it . 

VOL.  If. 


give  the  following  Examples. 

The  Epicureans  wanted  to  prove,  that  the  GocJ* 
fhould  have  a  human  Form,  becaufe  there  was  no  hand* 
fonier  than  that,  and  that  all  that’s  hnndfome  mutt  be  ii> 
4  S  Gou  , 
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God  *,  which  was  a  very  bad  Reafon.  For  the  human 
Form  is  not  abfolutely  a  Beauty,  but  only  with  regard 
to  the  Bodies  •,  and  therefore  it  being  a  Perfection,  but 
in  fome  refpeCt  and  not  fimply,  it  does  not  follow  hence 
that  it  muft  be  in  God,  becaufe  all  Perfections  are  in 
God ;  none  but  thofe  which  are  fimple  Perfections,  i.  e. 
which  include  no  Imperfections  being  neceffarily  in  God. 

We  fee  likewife  in  Cicero ,  lib.  3.  de  nat.  Deor.  a  ridi¬ 
culous  Argument  of  Cotta  againft  God’s  Exiftcnce,  which 
can  be  reported  to  the  fame  Imperfection.  How  can  we 
conceive  God ,  fays  he,  ftnee  no  Virtue  can  be  attributed  to 
him  ?  for  pall  we  fay  that  he  has  Prudence  ?  But  Prudence 
conf fling  in  the  Choice  of  Good  and  Evil  •,  how  can  God 
want  that  Choice ,  fince  he  is  capable  of  no  Evil?  Shall  we 
fay  that  he  is  intelligent  and  reafonable  ?  But  Reafon  and 
Intelligence  ferve  us  to  dif cover  what  is  unknown  to  us ,  by 
what  is  k nown  to  us  \  but  nothing  can  be  unk?iown  to  God  : 
neither  can  Juftice  be  in  God ,  fince  it  only  regards  the  hu¬ 
man  Society  \  nor  Temperance ,  becaufe  he  has  no  Volupties 
to  moderate  •,  nor  Force ,  becaufe  he  is  fufceptible  neither  of 
Pain  nor  of  Toil ,  and  is  expofed  to  no  Danger  ;  ho  w  could 
then  that  be  a  God ,  who  would  have  neither  Intelligence 

nor  Virtue  ? 

Nothing  is  more  impertinent  than  this  Manner  of 
Reafoning ;  it  is  like  the  Thought  of  a  Perfon,  who 
having  never  feen  but  Houfes  covered  with  Straw,  and 
having  heard  faid  that  there  was  no  Straw  in  the  Cities, 
fliould  conclude  that  there  are  no  Houfes  in  the  Cities, 
and  that  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Places  are  very  unhappy, 
being  expofed  to  all  the  Injuries  of  the  Air. 

The  eighth  is,  to  abufe  the  Ambiguity  of  the  Words. 
To  this  Sort  of  Sophifm  can  be  referred  ail  the  Syllo- 
gifms  which  are  vicious  for  having  four  Terms ;  either 
becaufe  the  Medium  is  taken  twice  particularly,  or  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  taken  in  one  Senfe  in  the  Erft  Propofition,  and 
in  another  Senfe  in  the  fecond  ;  or,  laftly,  becaufe  the 
Terms  of  the  Conclufion  are  not  taken  in  the  fame  Senfe 
in  the  Premifes,  as  in  the  Conclufion.  For  we  do  not 
reft  rain  the  Word  Ambiguity  to  the  (ingle  Words  which 
•  are  coarfely  equivocal,  which  very  feldom  deceive,  but 
conceive  thereby  all  that  can  make  a  Word  change 
Senfe  *  efpecially  when  all  Men  cannot  eafily  perceive 
that  Change,  becaufe  diverfe  Things  being  fignified  by 
the  fame  Sound,  they  take  them  for  the  fame  Thing. — 
Til  produce  here  fome  Examples  of  that  Ambiguity , 
which  often  deceives  very  learned  Men. 

Such  is  that  found  in  the  Words  which  fignify  a  Whole, 
which  can  be  taken  collectively  for  all  its  Parts  together, 
or  diftributively  for  each  of  its  Parts.  It  is  whereby  this 
Sophifm  of  the  Stoicians  is  to  be  refolved,  who  concluded 
that  the  World  was  an  Animal  endued  with  Reafon  *, 
becaufe  what  has  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  is  better  than  that 
which  has  not  that  Ufe  \  but  nothing  is  better ,  faid  they, 
than  the  World  -,  therefore  the  World  has  the  Ufe  of  Reafon. 
The  Minor  of  this  Argument  is  falfe,  becaufe  they  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  World  what  only  belongs  to  God  ;  which 
is  to  be  fticli,  that  nothing  can  be  conceived  better  and 
more  perfect,  But  in  con  lining  ones  felf  in  the  Crea¬ 
tures,  though  it  can  be  faid  that  nothing  is  better  than 
the  World,  taken  colleClively  for  the  Univerfulity  of  all 
the  Beings  God  has  created,  all  that  can  be  concluded 
from  it  is,  that  the  World  lias  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  of  its  Parts,  fuch  as  the  Angels  and  Men, 
but  not  that  altogether  he  is  an  Animal  which  has  the 
Ufe  of  Reafon. 

The  ninth  is,  to  draw  a  general  Conclufion  from  a  de- 
fell  nous  Induction.  We  call  In  dull  ion  when  the  K  dearch 
of  fevcral  particular  Things  leads  us  to  the  Knowledge 
of  a  general  Truth  v  thus  when  it  has  been  tried  on  fe¬ 
vcral  Seas  that  the  Water  thereof  is  file,  and  on  fevcral 
Rivers  that  their  Water  is  frclh,  it  is  generally  concluded 
that  the  Water  of  the  Sea  is  fait,  and  that  of  the  Rivers 
frclh.  The  di Heroin  Experiments  which  have  been 
made  that  Gold  does  not  diminifli  in  the  Fire,  has  made 
us  judge  that  that  is  true  of  all  Sorts  of  Gold  ;  anti  as  no 
People  have  been  found  which  do  not  (peak,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  believe  that  all  Men  fpeak,  i.  e.  make  ufe  of 
Sounds  which  fignify  their  Thoughts. 

It  is  even  whereby  all  our  Knowledge  begins  j  be¬ 
caufe  the  Things  lingular  offer  themfelves  to  us,  before 
the  univerfal  j  though,  afterwards  the  Universal  ferve 
to  know  the  Singular. 


—  -  -  —  >  iiuiw  uuunamg,  that  the  induP. 
alone,  is  never  a  certain  Means  to  aroint  J  ***** 

Knowledge  -  the  Confideration  of  Things  final’*?'* 
ing  only  of  Occafion  to  our  Mind  to  reScft  on  t  ** 
ral  Ideas,  according  to  which  it  judges  of  th*  'v  n,atu* 
Things  in  general ,  for  it  is  t,4,  “for  ,  °f 

perhaps  I  had  never  thought  of  tonlklerina  rh,.  v  ‘  'at 
of  a  Triangle,  if  I  had  never  feen  one,  wh?ch  l„  •  re 
me  Occafion  to  think  of  it.  ^  &Vcn 

Note ,  That  it  remains  yet  to  explain  the  fourth  1 .  * 
Part  of  Logic ,  which  is  Method;  and  h  ^ 
out  doubt  one  of  the  molt  ufeful  and  mod:  ;mn  Wltn‘ 
Parts  of  this  Treatife,  fince  we  cannot  proceed^? 
Inveftigation  of  Truth,  without  fome  Order 
we  learn  from  the  Method  \  therefore,  ’  ICJl 

The  Fourth  Part. 

Of  the  Method . 

Method,  in  general  is,  the  Art  of  difpofm  w// 
Sequel  of  fever a  l  Thoughts ,  either  to  dif  cover  the  Truth 
while  yet  hidden ,  or  to  prove  it  to  others  when  vie  have  dif- 
covered  it.  *' 

Therefore  there  are  two  Sorts  of  Methods ,  one  to 
difeover  the  Truth,  called  Analyfis  or  Method  of  lie  [ok. 
tion ,  which  can  alfo  be  called  Method  of  Invention  /and 
the  other,  to  make  it  be  underftood  by  others  when  we 
have  found  it,  called  Synth  efts,  or  Method  of  Cmpofnm 
and  which  can  alfo  be  called  Method  of  Do  Urine.  "  ’ 

The  whole  Body  of  a  Science  is  not  commonly  treat¬ 
ed  by  Analyfis ,  which  is  ufed  only  to  refolve  fome 
Queftion. 

All  Queftions  are  either  of  Words,  or  of  Things, 

I  call  here  Queftions  of  Words,  not  thofe  where  one 
fearches  Words,  but  thofe  where  by  the  Words  the 
Things  are  fearched,  as  thofe  where  it  is  a  Queftion  to 
find  the  Senfe  of  an  Enigma,  or  to  explain  what  an  Au¬ 
thor  wanted  to  fay  by  obfeure  and  ambiguous  Words. 

Queftions  of  Things  can  be  reduced  to  four  principal 
Kinds. 

The  fir  Si  is,  when  Caufes  are  fearched  by  the  Effefts ; 
to  know ,  for  Example,  the  various  Effefts  of  the 
Magnet,  fearch  the  Caufe  thereof*,  to  know  the  va¬ 
rious  Effects  commonly  attributed  to  the  Vocuhk ; 
fearch  if  it  be  the  true  Caufe  thereof  and  we  have 
found  not. 

The  fecond  is,  when  the  Effects  are  fearched  by  the 
Caufes :  We  know,  for  Example,  that  Wind  and  Wa¬ 
ter  have  a  great  Force  to  move  Bodies,  but  the  An* 
dents  having  not  carefully  enough  examined  which  could 
be  the  Effects  of  thofe  Caufes,  had  not  applied  them, 
as  it  has  been  done  fince,  by  means  of  Mills,  to  a  great 
Number  of  Things  very  uleful  to  human  Society,  and 
which  was  the  Fruit  of  the  true  Phyfick :  So  that  it  can 
be  laid,  that  the  firft  Sort  of  Queftions,  where  Caufes  are 
fearched  by  the  Elfedls,  make  the  whole  Speculation  of 
the  Phyfick  ;  and  that  the  fecond  Sort,  where  the  Elfcds 
are  fearched  by  the  Caufes,  makes  the  whole  Pradice 
thereof. 

The  third  Species  of  Queftions  is,  when  the  wholes 
fearched  by  the  Parcs  ;  as  when  having  fevcral  Numbers 
the  Sum  is  fearched  by  Addition  *,  or  having  two,  the 

Produdt  is  fearched  by  Multiplication. 

The  fourth  is,  when  having  the  whole  or  lome  1  art 

thereof,  another  Parc  is  fearched  ;  as  when  bavin-;  jj 
Number,  and  what  is  to  be  taken  from  it,  what  m 

remain  is  fearched.  ,  ,  , 

But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  to  extend  lurcher  tact 

two  laft  Sorts  of  Queftions,  and  that  they  may  compn^ 
what  could  not  be  properly  reported  to  the  two  lor.n-r* 
the  Word  Part  muft  be  taken  generally,  for  all  that  on- 
Thing  contains,  its  Modes,  Extremes,  Accidents, 
perties,  and  generally  all  its  Attributes.  .  . 

Bur  of  what  Nature  may  be  the  Queftion  propolcti  to  * 
refolved,  the  lirlt  'Filing  to  be  done,  is  to  conceive  c  ^  'I 
and  dillindly  what  is  to  be  alked,  i.  e.  which  is  tnc  p 
cife  Point  of  the  Queftion  :  For  there  muft  be  ay  1 


what  happens  to  fevcral  Pcrfons,  who  by  a  Preupu* 
of  Mind,  apply  themfelves  to  refolve  wliat  is 
to  them,  before  they  have  confuted  by  the  bW-5* 
Marks,  whereby  they  could  dilcover  what  they  J  • 
when  they’ll  find  it ;  as  if  a  Servant  to  whom  bis  ^ 
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thod  called  of  Compofition ,  we  muft  always  pais  from 
the  better  known  to  the  Ids  known,  becaufc  there  is  no 
true  Method  which  can  be  exempted  from  this  Rule. 

2.  But  that  it  differs  from  that  of  Compofition,  in  that 
thofe  known  Truths  are  taken  in  the  particular  Examen 
of  the  Thing  we  propofe  to  know,  and  not  in  the  more 
general  Things,  as  it  is  done  in  the  Method  of  DoArinc; 

3.  The  clear  and  evident  Maxims  are  propofed  but 
as  they  are  wanted,  whenas  in  the  other  they  are  efta- 
blifhed  firft. 

This  is  what  can  be  faid  in  general  of  the  Analyfis, 
which  confifts  more  in  the  Judgment,  and  in  the  Dexte¬ 
rity  of  the  Mind  than  in  particular  Rules. 

The  Method  of  Compofition ,  is  chiefly  to  begin  by  the 
more  general  and  limple  Things,  to  pals  to  the  lefs 
■general  and  more  compofed,  whereby  all  Repetitions  arc 
avoided  ;  fincc  if  the  Species  were  treated  before  the 
Gender,  as  it  is  impoflible  to  know  very  well  a  Species 
without  knowing  the  Gender  thereof,  the  Nature  of  the 
Gender  lhould  be  explained  feveral  Times  in  the  Expli¬ 
cation  of  each  Species. 

Several  Things  befitlcs  are  to  be  obferved,  to  render 
this  Method  perfect,  and  entirely  proper  for  the  End 
propofed  by  it ;  which  is  to  acquire  a  clear  and  diftinA 
Knowledge  of  the  Truth  i  but  becaufe  general  Pre¬ 
cepts  are  more  difficult  to  be  underftood^  when  fepa- 
rated  from  all  Kind  of  Matter,  we’ll  confidcr  the  Me¬ 
thod  followed  by  Geometers,  as  that  which  has  been 
judged  the  moll  proper,  to  perfuade  the  Truth  and  con¬ 
vince  the  Mind  ;  (hewing  particularly  in  what  it  is  good, 
and  in  what  it  can  be  dcfeAuous. 

It  being  the  End  of  Geometers  to  advance  nothing 
but  what  is  convincing,  they  thought  they  could  obtain 
that  End  by  obferving  three  Things  in  general. 

The  firft  is,  to  leave  no  Ambiguity  in  the  forms,  to 
which  they  have  provided  by  the  Definitions  of  the 
Words. 

The  fecond,  to  cftablifih  their  Rea  finings  but  on  tw6 
clear  and  evident  Principles ,  which  could  not  be  difputed 
by  any  Perfon  of  Scnfe  :  Therefore  before  all  Things 
they  place  the  Axioms  they  afk  to  be  granted  to  them, 
as  being  fo  dear,  that  they  could  not  be  proved  without 
reading  them  obfeure. 

The  third,  to  prove  demonftretively  all  the  Conclufions 
they  advance ,  by  making  ufe  but  of  the  Definitions  they 
have  given  of  the  Principles  which  have  been  gran  red 
to  them  as  very  evident,  or  of  the  Propofitions  they 
have  already  extra  A  cd  from  them  by  Strength  of  Rea- 
foning,  and  which  become  afterwards  as  lb  many  Prin¬ 
ciples  to  them. 

Therefore  all  chat  Geometers  obferve  to  convince  the 
Mind,  can  be  reduced  to  thofe  three  Chiefs,  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  five  following  important  Rules. 

Ncccjfary  Rules  for  the  Definitions.  1.  To  leave  ho 
Term ,  either  obfeure  or  equivocal ,  without  defining  it. 
2.  To  employ  no  other  Terms  in  the  Definitions ,  but  thofe 
perfectly  known  and  already  explained. 

For  the  Axioms.  3 .  To  afik  nothing  clfe  in  Axioms  but 
Things  perfectly  evident. 

For  the  Demonft rations.  4.  To  prove  all  l he  Propofi¬ 
tions  a  little  obfeure ,  employing  only  in  their  Proof  either 
the  Definitions  which  have  preceded,  or  the  Axioms  which 
have  been  granted ,  or  the  Propofitions  which  have  already 
been  demon)} rated,  or  the  Conflrutiion  of  the  Thing  it f elf  in 
Flit fi ion,  when  there  will  be  no  Operation  to  be  made. 
5.  T 0  never  abufi  of  the  Equivocation  of  the  Terms  i  in  miffing 
to  fubllilute  mentally  the  Definition  which  refrains  and  ex¬ 
plains  them. 

'1  his  is  what  Geometers  have  judged  nrceflhry  to  ren¬ 
der  the  Proofs  convincing  and*  invincible:  And  if  ft 
mult  be  conf’efied,  that  the  Attention  to  obferve  rhofa 
Rules  is  liifHcicnr,  to  avoid  making  fa  lie  R  eafonings, 
in  treating  of  Sciences,  which  without  doubt  is  the  Prin¬ 
cipal,  fincc  all  the  reft  can  be  laid  u  I  Will  rather  than 
necellary. 

on  made  to  what  is  knpwn  As  to  a  more  particular  Explication  of  thofe  Rules  ;  and 

fir  ft  of  thofe  which  regard  the  Definitions.  'I ’hough  1 
have  fpoke  already  in  the  firft  Part  of  the  Utility  of  the 
Definitions  of  the  Terms  ;  this  is  noewithf  I  muling  lb 
important,  that  one  cannot  have  it  too  much  in  the  Mind ; 
fincc  thereby  arc  unfolded  feveral  Difputes  which  have 
often  no  other  ObjcA  but  the  Ambiguity  of  die  Trims, 

winch 


,  a  to  find  our  one  of  his  Friends,  lhould 

had,  C  Hafte  to  go  in  queft  of  him  before  he  has  learned 
make «.  p  *  who  is  that  Friend. 

“"RS?  W' <*g 

*(*  Jipr’g  WQUlC*  —  s-» 

other wue  -  t]iaf  even  that  which  is  unknown 

tfitliftanding  ^f^ned  by  certain  Conditions,  which 
be  marked  fearchDone  Thing  rather  than  another,  and 
determine  ^  when  we  have  found  it,  that  it  is 

can  make  J  f3  and  thepe  Conditions  muft  be  con- 
what  \n : 1  “  3  Care  tQ  not  add  fome  which  are  not 

fiderednrl,  »  propofed ;  and  to  not  omit  thofe 

Sfi  mduded  inPitf  for  one  can  err  in  both  chcfc 

fanners.  ^  .fl  thc  Manner,  if  when,  for  Ex- 
°.nc  are  afked,  which  is  the  Animal  which  in  the 

3IT e-  „  ^\ks  on  all  four,  at  Noon  on  two  Feet,  and 
Morning^  .  on  threei  we  were  t0  think  ourfelves 

in  fined  to  take  ail  thefe  Words  of  Feet,  of  Morning, 
7*  n  of  Evening,  in  their  proper  and  natural  Sig- 
°!c\  J.  for  he  who  propofes  that  Enigma  has  not  put 
?  a  Condition,  that  they  lhould  be  taken  in  chat  Man- 
Jor‘  but  it  fuffices  that  thefe  Words  cannot  by  a  Me- 
Sor  be  reported  to  any  Thing  elfe,  and  thus  that 
Oueftion  is  very  well  rcfolvef  when  it  is  anfwercd,  that 

that  Animal  is  a  Man.  A  .  c  . 

Suppofe  befides,  we  be  afked,  by  what  Artifice  the 

Vi  mire  of  a  Tantalus  could  have  been  made,  who  lying 
0n°a  Column  in  the  Middle  of  a  VcfTel,  in  the  Pofture 
of  a  Man  who  Jeans  to  drink,  could  never  do  it,  becaufc 
the  Water  could  very  well  a feend  into  the  VcfTel  as  far 
^  his  Mouth,  but  did  fly  entirely,  without  the  lalt 
Drop  of  it  remained  in  the  VcfTel,  as  Toon  as  it  had  ar¬ 
rived  as  far  as  his  Lips  ;  one  would  err  in  adding  Con¬ 
ditions,  which  would  be  of  no  Service  to  the  Solution  of 
that  Queftion,  if  one  would  amufe  himfelf  to  fearch 
fome  marvellous  Secret  in  that  Figure  of  that  Tantalus, 
which  would  make  the  Water  fly  as  foon  as  it  had 
touched  his  Lips,  for  that  is  not  included  in  the  Que¬ 
zon,  which  if  it  be  very  well  underftood,  muft  be  re¬ 
duced  to  thefe  Terms,  to  make  a  Vafe  to  contain  the 
Water,  which  cannot  be  full  but  to  a  certain  Height, 
and  let  it  all  run  out,  if  it  be  filled  more,  which  is  very 
cafy ;  for  there  wants  nothing  elfe  but  to  hide  a  Syphon 
in  the  Column,  with  a  finall  Hole  at  the  Bottom,  thro’ 
which  the  Water  enters,  and  the  longeft  Leg  thereof 
mud  have  its  Aperture  under  the  Foot  of  the  VcfTel,  till 
tkWatcr  which  will  be  put  in  theVeifel,  being  arrived  at 
the  Top  of  the  Syphon,  it  will  remain  in  the  Veflel,  but 
when  arrived  to  it,  it  will  all  run  in  the  longeft  Leg  of 
the  Syphon,  which  is  opened  under  the  Foot  of  the  VcfTel. 

The  other  Manner  one  errs  in  the  Examen  of  the 
Conditions  he  fearches,  is  when  fome  are  omitted  which 
arc  cffciuial  to  the  Queftion  propofed. 

Vvhen  then  all  the  Conditions  which  defign  and  mark 
what  is  unknown  in  the  Queftion  have  been  carefully 
examined ;  what  is  known  muft  be  examined  likewife, 
hccatifc  it  is  whereby  one  comes  to  the  Knowledge  of 
what  is  unknown.  For  we  muft  not  imagine  that  we 
arc  t0  find  another  Gender  of  Being,  fincc  our  natural 
Light  extends  no  further,  than  to  difeover  that  what  we 
karch  participates  in  fucli  and  fuch  a  Manner  of  the  Na- 
tnre  oi  die  Things  we  know  :  If  a  Man,  for  Example, 
was  born  blind,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  fearch  Arguments 
.  Proofs  to  make  him  have  true  Ideas  of  the  Colours 
hxli  as  we  have  them  by  our  Scnfes.  Likewife  if  the 
or  other  Bodies,  the  Nature  whereof  we  fearch 
v-uii  fo  much  Curioficy,  was  a  new  Gender  ol  Beings, 
|lllb  as  our  Mind  had  never  conceived  the  like,  we 

Suf\n  1/  i  n  _ M  «  *  Aft  •  v  -4  • 


(hik1  not  expcA  of  ever  knowing  it  by  our  Reafoning, 
11  mould  want  for  that  Purpofe  another  Mind  :  There* 
uic  wc  mull  believe  to  have  found  all  that  can  be  found 
Tj  ic  human  Mind,  il  we  can  conceive  diltinAly  fuch  a 
;  wuieol  the  Beings  and  Natures  which  are  known  to 
»  t  ut  it  produces  all  tlic  Eficdls  we  fee  in  the  Magnet. 

Iuc“  «  of  the  Attend 

m  the  " 


.  1  ,  n,  -  *•  IIUI 1  IlKUie  UU  WUill  IS  Kll()Wll 

■  tmfin  1*  lon  to  rtTolvcd,  that  the  Analyfis' chiefly 
m  s’  filc  whole  Art  being  to  draw  from  that  Examen 

if  iu!»lnan^  3  n«hs  caPable  to  lead  us  to  the  Knowledge 
11  fim  \vc  fearch. 

hot  It  u  lS  JVj,ac  Vyc  ca^  Analyfis  or  Reflation ,  where  it 
l0Uld  obfcfv«l.  1 .  Time  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  Me- 
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which  one  takes  in  one  Senfe,  and  the  other  in  another, 
fo  that  very  great  Conteftations  would  ceafe  in  an  inftant, 
if  one  or  the  other  of  the  Difpurants,  fhould  take  Care 
to  mark  clearly  and  concifely  what  he  underftood  by 
the  Terms,  which  are  the  Subject  of  the  Difpute. 

Cicero  has  obferved  that  moll  of  the  Difputes  between 
the  antient  Philofophers,  and  particularly  between  the 
Stoicians  and  Academicians,  were  founded  only  on  that 
Ambiguity  of  Words,  the  Stoicians  having  took  Pleafure 
to  raife  themfelves,  to  take  the  Terms  of  the  Moral  in 
Sins,  different  from  that  of  the  other  Philofophers  i 
which  made  believe  that  their  Moral  was  much  more 
fevere  and  perfect,  though  in  fadt  that  pretended  Per- 
fedtion  confifted  in  Words  only,  and  not  in  the  Things. 

Therefore  it  is  a  very  ufeful  Advice  to  retrench  from 
all  Difputes,  all  that  is  only  founded  on  the  Equivoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Words,  in  defining  them  by  other  Terms  fo 
clear,  that  one  cannot  be  miftaken  in  them.  To  this 
the  firft  of  the  Rules  abovementioned  is  of  a  great 
Utility,  viz.  to  leave  no  Term,  let  it  be  ever  fo  little  ob- 
fenre  or  equivocal,  'without  being  defined.  But  to  render 
thole  Definitions  as  ufeful  as  can  be,  the  fecondRuIe  muff 
be  added  to  the  firft,  viz.  to  employ  no  other  Terms  in  the 
Definitions  but  thofc  perfectly  known ,  or  already  explained , 
i.  e.  Terms  only  which  defign,  as  clearly  as  poffible, 
the  Idea  to  be  fignified  by  the  Word  defined. 

For  when  the  Idea  has  not  been  clearly  and  diftindtly 
enough  defigned,  it  is  almoft  impofiible,  that  in  the 
Sequel,  one  ihould  not  pafs  infenfibly  to  another  Idea 
than  that  defigned,  e.  that  inftead  of  fubftituting  men¬ 
tally  each  Time  the  Word,  the  fame  Idea  one  had  de- 
figned,  another  is  fubftituted  which  Nature  furniflies  us 
with  j  which  is  cafily  difeovered  in  fubftituting  exprefly 
the  Definition  to  the  Defined :  For  that  rnuft  change 
nothing  in  the  Propofition,  if  one  has  always  remained 
in  the  fame  Idea  ;  whenas  a  Change  will  happen  if  one 
has  deviated  from  it.  All  this  will  be  eafier  underftood 
by  fome  Examples. 

Euclid  defines  the  Angle  Plane  redtiline,  the  Meeting 
of  two  right  Lines  inclined  on  the  fame  Plane.  If  we 
confider  this  Definition  as  a  fimple  Definition  of  the 
Word,  fo  as  to  confider  the  Word  fingle  as  divefted  of 
all  Signification,  to  have  no  other  but  the  meeting  of 
the  two  Lines,  there’s  no  Fault  to  be  found  in  it,  for 
Euclid  was  permitted  to  call  of  the  Word  Angle  the 
Meeting  of  the  two  Lines :  But  he  has  been  obliged  to 
remember  it,  and  to  take  no  more  the  Word  Angle  but 
in  that  Senfe.  But  to  judge  if  lie  has  done  it,  there’s  no 
need  but  to  fubftittite,  every  Time  lie  fpcaks  of  Angle,  to 
the  Word  Angle,  the  Definition  lie  has  given  to  it  *,  and 
if  in  fubftituting  that  Definition  fomc  Abfurdity  is  found 
in  what  he  fays  of  the  Angle,  it  will  follow  hence  that 
he  has  not  remained  in  the  fame  Idea  he  had  defigned, 
but  that  he  has  patted  infenfibly  to  another,  which  is 
that  of  Nature.  Lie  teaches,  for  Example,  to  divide 
an  Angle  in  two  :  By  fubftituting  his  Definition  it  is 
cafily  leen,  that  it  is  not  the  Meeting  of  the  two  Lines 
which  is  divided  into  two,  that  it  is  not  the  Meeting  of 
two  lanes  which  lias  Sides  and  a  Bafe ;  but  all  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Space  contained  between  the  Lines,  and  not 
the  Meeting  of  the  Lines. 

It  is  vifible  tiiat  what  has  embarafied  Euclid,  and 
hindered  him  from  defigning  the  Angle  by  the  Word  of 
Space  comprized  between  two  Lines  that  meet,  is,  that 
he  has  feen  that  that  Space  could  be  greater  or  final ler, 
when  the  Sides  of  the  Angle  arc  longer  or  fliortcr but 
he  fhould  not  have  concluded  lienee  that  the  Angle  re£le- 
line  was  not  a  Space,  but  that  it  was  only  a  Space  corn- 
prized  in  two  right  Lines  which  meet,  indeterminate  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  of  thofc  two  Dimcnlions  which  anfwcrs 
to  the  Length  of  thofc  Lines,  and  determinate  according 
to  the  other  by  the  proportional  Part  of  a  Circum¬ 
ference  which  has  for  Center  the  Point  where  thofc  Lines 
meet. 


As  to  the  Rules  which  regard  the  Axioms,  i.  c.  the  Pro - 
pr. fit  ions  clear  and  evident  by  t hem f elves.  Every  body 
agrees  that  there  are  Propofinons  fo  clear  and  evident  of 
themfelves,  that  they  have  no  need  of  Demonftration  j 
and  that  all  thole  which  are  not  demonftrated  mull  be 
jluih,  to  be  Principles  of  a  true  Demon  lira  tion.  For  if 
they  are  ever  fo  little  uncertain,  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot 
.be  the  Foundation  of  a  Cone lu lion  entirely  certain. 


But  fevcral  do  not  conceive  enough  in 
that  Evidence  of  a  Propofition.  For  COnfn1s 

not  imagine  that  a  Propofition  is  never  clear 
but  when  it  is  contrachacd  by  no  Body  "d Tin' 

muft  Pafs  for  dubious,  or  at  lead  one  is  oblWd  t  U 
it,  when  fome  Body  denies  it.  If  filch  a\i  ■  provd 

there  would  be  nothing  certain  and  clear  •  f,n‘"S 
have  been  Philofophers  who  have  profelfed’to  Hn,  uc 
nerally  of  all  Things.  Therefore  it  is  no?  S  T 
Contentions  that  we  are  to  judge  of  Certainty  0  ^ 
dence  ;  fince  there  is  nothing  but  what  may  be  conr  a  S‘ 
efpecially  by  Word :  But  we  mull  take  L  CW’ 
appears  fuch  to  all  thofe  who  will  take  the  Tm„Ki 
confider  Things  with  Attention,  and  are  finccre  to  r° 
what  they  think.  Therefore  Arijlotle  favs  umi, ,  „  ^ 

deal  of  Senfe,  that  the  Demonftration  regards  pron-?! 
the  interior  Difcourfe,  and  not  the  exterior ;  be  > !' 
there  is  nothing  fo  well  demonftrated,  but  what  can't* 
denied  by  an  obftinate  Perfon,  who  will  difpute  ev,.n  ^ 

Things  of  which  he  is  perfuaded  inwardly,  which  k* 
very  bad  Difpofition,  and  very  unworthy  of  a  aenerS,3 

Mind  j  though  this  Humour  is  often  either  cuTtiVatcd* 
or  taken  in  the  Schools  of  Philofophy,  by  the  Cuft  ’ 
introduced  in  them  of  difputing  of  every  Thing  f0  p 
as  to  think  one’s  Honour  engaged  in  never  furrenderin^ 
that  being  efteemed  the  greater  Genius  who  is  quickest 
in  finding  Evafions ;  whenas  the  Character  of  an  honcf 
Man,  is  to  furrender  himfelf  to  the  Truth,  as  foon  as 
he  perceives  it,  and  to  love  it,  even  in  the  Mouth  nr 
his  Adverfary. 

Secondly,  The  fame  Philofophers  who  pretend  that 
all  our  Ideas  proceed  from  our  Senfcs,  maintain  likewife 
that  all  the  Certitude  and  Evidence  of  Propofitions 
come  either  immediately  or  mediately  from  our  Senfo! 

For,  fay  they,  even  this  Axiom,  which  pops  for  the 
clear  eft  and  mofi  evident  that  can  be  defined :  The  whole 
is  greater  than  its  Part,  has  found  no  Belief  in  our  Mirf 
but  becaufe,  from  our  Infancy,  we  have  obferved  hi  par¬ 
ticular,  that  a  whole  Man  is  greats  than  his  Head,  a 
whole  lloufe  greater  than  a  Room ,  a  whole  Pouft  tlm  a 
Tree,  and  the  Heavens  than  a  Star. 

This  Imagination  is  as  falfe  as  that  we  have  refuted 
in  the  firft  Part,  that  all  Ideas  come  from  our  Saifs ;  for 
if  we  were  no  otherwife  afilired  of  that  Truth,  that  the 
Whole  is  greater  than  its  Part,  but  by  the  various  Obler- 
vations  we  have  made  of  it,  ever  fince  our  Infancy, 
we  would  only  be  probably  fure  of  it-,  fince  Indu&ion  is 
not  a  certain  Means  to  know  a  Thing,  but  when  we 
are  fure  that  the  Induction  is  entire ;  it  being  nothing 
more  common,  than  to  dilcover  tiic  Falfity  of  what  we 
had  imagined  true,  by  Inductions  which  appeared  fo  ge¬ 
neral  as  to  be  without  Exception. 

Therefore  it  is  not  of  the  Obfcrvations  wc  have  made 
ever  fince  our  Infancy,  that  the  Truth  of  that  Mm  de¬ 
pends  ;  fince,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  capable 
to  entertain  us  in  the  Error,  than  to  mind  thofc  Preju¬ 
dices  of  our  Infancy  *,  but  it  depends  wholly  from  them, 
that  the  clear  and  dillinCl  Idea  we  have  of  a  Whole,  ami 
of  a  Part,  includes  clearly,  that  the  Whole  is  greater  than 
the  Part,  and  the  Part  is  final  ler  than  the  Whole. 

What  we  have  faid  of  that  Axiom ,  may  be  fiiid  of  ai 
the  others  ;  and  therefore  I  believe  that  the  Certitude 
and  Evidence  of  the  human  Knowledge  in  natura 
Things  depends  on  this  Principle  : — All  that  is  contjiM 
in  the  clear  and  diftintt  Idea  of  a  Thing,  can  be  opr  hi:- 

with  Truth  of  that  Thing.  t  ., 

Thus  becaufe  to  be  an  Animal  is  included  in  the  ^ 
of  Man,  I  can  affirm  of  Man  that  he  is  an  Anting  • — 
Becaufe  to  have  all  its  Diameters  equal,  is  inclm  u  m 
the  Idea  of  a  Circle,  I  can  affirm  of  all  Circles,  t  ■ 

their  Diameters  are  equal,  &c,  . 

This  Principle  cannot  be  contcftcd  without  del  r °)  o 

all  the  Evidence  of  the  human  Knowledge,  nnt.V‘4 
bliftiing  a  ridiculous  Pyrrhonifm.  For  wc  cannot  J'  b 
of  Things  but  by  the  Ideas  we  have  oi  them  ;  mc^f 
have  no  other  Means  to  conceive  them,  but  fi  . 
being  in  our  Mind,  and  are  in  it  but  by  . 

But  if  the  Judgments  we  form  in  con  fide  ring  .,! 

were  only  to  regard  our  Thoughts,  and  not  no  ^ 
in  themfelves,  it  is  vilible  that  we  would  have  n  j  , 

ledge  of  the  Things,  but  of  our  /A'i,°up  ]!tf  °'\]ch  vV* 
consequently  know  nothing  of  the  Hung’ 

1' 
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■  „  tn  know  ffloft  certainly,  but  only  know  that 
""fhmVthem  to  be  fuch ;  which  would  deftroy,  mam- 

Which  n'otwithftanding,  that  Principle  alone  is  not 

fufhcien  °  JA°fibuCeS  which  are  truly  included  in  the 
Folf  rhr  Things,  which  notwithftanding  can,  and 

J5  SjK-taS  of  «.«k  Evftrf  .lithe 
An; 
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ft  be  aciuwiMM-- - -  ,  *  t *  |  r  c 

i  c  nf  a  Triangle  to  two  Rignts,  or  all  thole  of  an 

f.ug:Ln  to  eight  Rights.  But  Care  muft  be  taken,  if 

only  wanted  to  confider  the  Idea  of  a  Thing  with 

!!  on  indifferent  Attention,  to  fee  clearly  that  fuch  an 

Attribute  is  included  in  it,  or  if  it  be  neceffary  befides, 
*  'n  fome  other  Idea  to  it,  to  perceive  that  JunClion. 

When  nothing  but  the  Confideration  of  the  Idea  is 
anted  the  Proportion  can  be  taken  for  Axiom ,  efpe- 
W  llv  if  that  Confideration  afks  but  an  indifferent 
c‘a  J  rion  of  which  all  common  Minds  are  capable. 
But  if  fome  other  Idea,  befides  the  Idea  of  the  Thing 
wanted,  it  is  a  Proportion,  which  muft  be  demon- 
ftratcd:  Therefore  the  two  following  Rules  may  be 
<riven  for  the  Axioms. 

°  Firfi  Rule. — When  to  fee  clearly  that  an  Attribute 
is  agreeable  to  a  StibjeA,  as  to  fee  that  it  belongs  to  the 
tybole  to  be  greater  than  its  Party  all  that's  wanted  is, 
oily  to  confider  the  two  Ideas  of  the  Subject  and  of  the 
Attribute  with  an  indifferent  Attention ,  fo  that  it  cannot 
be  done  without  perceiving  that  the  Idea  of  the  Attribute 
is  truly  included  in  the  Idea  of  the  Subjell  •,  then  one  can 
take  that  Propofttion  for  an  Axiom,  which  wants  no  De- 
moi ft  ration,  becaufe  it  has  of  it f elf  all  the  Evidence  it 
could  borrow  from  the  Demonftration ,  which  could  do  no- 
thing  elfe  but  to  jhew ,  that  that  Attribute  is  agreeable  to 
the  Stdjcft,  in  making  Ufe  of  a  third  Idea  to  Jhew  that 
Relation ;  which  is  feen  already,  without  the  Help  of  a 
third  Idea, 

But  a  fimple  Explication  muft  not  be  confounded,  if 
even  there  was  fome  Form  of  Argument,  with  a  true 
Demonftration :  For  there  are  Axioms  which,  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  underflood,  want  to  be  explained,  though  they  want 
no  Demonftration ;  the  Explication  being  nothing  elfe 
but  to  fay  in  other  Terms,  and  more  at  length,  what  is 
contained  in  the  Axiom  >  whereas  the  Demonftration  afks 

fome  other  new  Means,  which  is  not  contained  clearly  in 
the  Axiom. 

Second  Rule. — When  the  foie  Confideration  of  the  Ideas 
of  tbe  Sufy  eft,  and  of  the  Attribute,  is  not  fufficient  to  fee 
clearly  that  the  Attribute  is  agreeable  to  the  Subjell,  the 
Propofttion  which  affirms  it  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  Axiom ; 
but  it  muft  be  demonftrated,  in  making  Ufe  of  fome  other 
Idea,  to  Jhew  that  J  unit  ion  ;  as  we  make  Ufe  of  the  Idea 
cf  parallel  Lines ,  to  Jhew  that  the  three  Angles  of  a  Tri¬ 
angle  are  equal  to  two  Rights . 

Thefe  two  Rules  are  more  important  than  one  ima¬ 
gines:  For  it  is  one  of  our  moft  common  Imperfections, 
not  to  confult  enough  ourfelves  in  what  we  affirm  or 
to  trull  to  what  wc  have  heard  faid,  or  to  our 
ormer  Thoughts,  without  any  Regard  to  what  we 

•10  j  t™n*i  if  we  were  to  confider  with  more  Atten- 
loiiw  iat  pafles  in  our  Mind  i  to  mind  more  the  Sound 

vv'A  °  i  ^ian  our  Crue  ^deas  >  t0  affirm  as  clear  and 
i  entwhat  we  cannot  conceive,  and  to  deny  as  falfc, 

in  it  would  be  impoffiblc  for  us  not  to  believe  true, 
on  "it  W°U  ^  ta^°  C^e  Trouble  to  think  fcrioufly  up- 

lrf!u1w!p,e*  thofc  that  %  that  ‘n  a  Piece  of  Wood, 

Mot  inn  KS  ,tS  anc*  their  Situation,  their  Figure,  their 

thofi*  P  °r  tlflr  ^.c^5  and  the  Pores  found  between 
from  ,.,T  t!icf.c  iS  a  fubftantial  Form  diftinguiflicd 
ccrtiin  •  vm  -HC  1CVC  tliat  they  fay  nothing  but  what  is 
which  nrlM  UCi 1  noCwithftanding  they  fay  fomething 

and  never  will' un d c rfl a i ub  b°C'y  ^  *“*  cvcr  undcrftootl» 

on<:  wants  to  explain  to  them  the 

tempo ,by  t,hc  inlbnfiblc  Parts,  Bodies  are 

tuck*  pinnrn  ^  dlCir  different  Situation,  Magni- 

Mot,on,  or  Reft,  and  by  the  Pores  fcSnd 

to 


Kwrt»n  flwvf  iuivj  uy  uic  rgres  luuni 

*  other  Illl  arts>  which  give  or  obilruCt  the  Paffiig 
with  Chimera diat  one  entertains  then 


c 

them 


,v*Ul  LniMlPM1  1  ■  -  v'"v'  umu  ci  ft  w 1 4 1 

conceive  vt*ri/ S>  n°U^  one  fays  nothing  but  what  they 

>  and  what  is  more  pleafant  ft  ill  is. 


that  when  one  fpeaks  to  them  of  infenfible  Parts,  they 
imagine  themfelves  very  well  founded  to  rejeCt  them, 
becaufe  they  can  neither  fee  nor  feel  them,  and  notwith- 
Handing  they  content  them felVes  with  fubftantial  Forms 
with  Gravity,  attractive  Virtue,  &c.  which  they  not 
only  can  neither  fee  nor  feel,  but  not  even  conceive. 

Note,  That  as  to  Axioms ,  every  body  agrees  that  it  is 

in  the  Mind  feveral  Axioms  and 
Principles,  which  being  clear  and  indubitable  can  ferve 
us  of  Foundation  to  know  the  moft  hidden  Things. 
But  thole  commonly  given  are  of  fo  little  Ufe,  that  it 
is  almoft  needlcfs  to  know  them  5  for  what  they  call 
the  firft  Principle  of  Knowledge,  it  is  impoffible  that 
the  fame  Thing  Jhould  be  and  not  be,  is  Very  clear  and 
very  certain  but  I  fee  no  Occafion  where  it  can  ever 
ferve  to  give  us  any  Knowledge  ;  therefore  I  believe 
that  the  following  ones  will  be  more  ufeful :  I’ll  be¬ 
gin  by  that  I  have  lately  explained. 

1*  Axiom.  All  that  is  contained  in  the  clear  and 
diftinCt  Idea  of  a  Thing,  can  be  affirmed  of  it  with  Truth. 

2.  Axiom .  — ~  Exi fence,  at  leaA  poffible ,  is  contained 
in  the  Idea  of  all  that  we  conceive  clearly  and  diftinCt  ly . 
For  when  a  Filing  is  conceived  clearly,  we  muft  confider 
it  as  poffible,  fince  nothing  but  the  Contradiction  found 
between  our  Ideas  can  make  us  believe  a  Thing  impoffi- 

ble :  But  there  can  be  no  Contradiction  in  an  Idea  when 
it  is  clear  and  diftinCt. 

3*  Axiom.  Nothing  cannot  be  the  Caufe  of  any  Thing* 
From  this  Axiom  arife  others  which  can  be  called  the 
Corollaries  hereof,  fuch  as  are  the  following. 

4.  Axiom,  or  fir  A  Corollary  of  the  third. — Neither 
a  Thing  nor  any  Perfection  of  that  Thing  actually  exifting, 

can  have  the  Nothing,  or  a  Thing  not  exifting  for  the  Caufe 
of  its  Exiftence. 

5.  Axiom,  or  fecond  Corollary  of  the  third. — All 
Reality  or  Perfection  which  is  in  a  Thing,  is  found  formally 
or  eminently  in  its  fir  A  and  total  Caufe . 

6.  Axiom,  or  third  Corollary  of  the  third . — A  Body 
cannot  move  it f elf,  i.  e.  give  it f elf  a  Motion  when  it  has 
none.  This  Principle  is  fo  naturally  evident,  that  it  is 
what  has  introduced  the  fubftantial  Forms.  For  Philo- 
fophers  feeing  on  one  Part  that  it  was  impoffible  that 
what  ought  to  be  moved  fhould  move  itfelf,  and  hav¬ 
ing  falfely  imagined  on  the  other,  that  there  was  nothing 
without  a  Stone,  which  could  pufh  it  downwards,  when 
it  fell,  they  have  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  diftin- 
guiffi  two  Things  in  a  Stone,  the  Matter  which  receives 
the  Motion,  and  the  fubftantial  Form,  affifted  with  the 
Accident  of  the  Gravity  which  gives  the  Motion,  with¬ 
out  confidering  that  thereby  they  fell  into  the  Inconve¬ 
nience  they  wanted  to  avoid,  if  that  Form  was  itfelf 
material,  i.  e.  a  true  Matter,  or  that  if  it  was  not  a 
Matter,  it  fhould  be  a  Subftance  really  diftinCt  from  it ; 
which  they  could  not  conceive  clearly,  unlcfs  they  fhould 
conceive  it  as  a  Spirit,  /.  e.  a  thinking  Subftance,  as  is 
truly  the  Form  of  Man,  and  not  that  of  all  the  other 
Bodies. 

7.  Axiom,  or  fourth  Corollary  of  the  third.—- -  A  Body 
cannot  move  another  unlefs  it  be  moved  itfelf.  For  if  a 
Body  being  at  Reft  cannot  put  itfelf  in  Motion,  much 
lefs  can  it  give  Motion  to  another  Body. 

8.  Axiom. — One  mu  A  not  deny  what  is  clear  and  evi¬ 
dent ,  becaufe  one  cannot  conceive  what  is  obfcurc. 

9.  Axiom. — It  is  of  the  Nature  of  a  finite  Mind  to  not 
conceive  the  Infinite. 

10.  Axiom. —  The  Tcflimony  of  a  Per  fin  definitely 
powerful ,  infinitely  good,  and  infinitely  true ,  mu  A  have 
more  Strength  to  perfuade  our  Mind,  than  the  moft  con - 
'vinebrg  Reafons.  For  we  muft  be  more  lure  that  he  who 
is  infinitely  intelligent  is  not  deceived,  and  he  who  is 
infinitely  good  does  not  deceive,  than  we  arc  fure  that  we 
do  not  deceive  ourfelves  in  the  moft  evident  Things. 
Thefe  three  Jaft  Axioms  arc  the  Foundations  of  Faith. 

1 1.  Axiom.  —  The  Pa  As  of  which  our  Scufcs  can  cafily 
judge,  being  attefted  by  a  great  Number  of  Per  fins  of 
different  Ages,  of  different  Nations,  and  of  different  lute - 
r  'efts,  who  fpcak  of  them  as  knowing  them  by  themfelves , 
and  who  cannot  be  f if  pelt  cd  of  having  confpired  together  to 
countenance  a  Fajhood,  mu  A  pafs  for  as  conjhmt  and  un - 
queft ionablc ,  as  if  we  had  ■  feen  them  with  our  own  Eyes. 

4  T  •  This 
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This  is  the  Foundation  of  moft  of  our  Knowledge,  there 
being  infinitely  more  Things  which  we  know  that  Way, 
than  thofe  we  know  by  ourfelves. 

As  to  the  Rides  which  Regard  theDemonfirati'ons.  —  A 
true  Demonftration  wants  two  Things  *,  one  that  in  the 
Matter  there  be  nothing  but  certain  and  indubitable  ; 
the  other  that  there  fhould  be  nothing  vicious  in  the  Form 
of  Argumenting.  We  certainly  lhall  have  one  and'  the 
other,  if  we  obferve  the  two' Rules  already  propofed. 
For  nothing  is  more  certain  and  more  true  than  the 
Matter,  if  all  the  Propofitions  which  are  to  be  advanced 
to  ferve  of  Proofs,  are :  —  Or  the  Definitions  of  the 


Words  already  explained,  which  bein*  arK;,-, 
not  be  contefted  :  -  Or  the  Axiom,  whkh  ^ 
been  granted,  and  which  rmift  not  have  bel  <  haVe 
if  they' were'  not  clear  and  evident  of  themf,i,  pPof«l, 
ing  to  the  third  Rule  Or  the 

monftratedj  and  confequently  are  become  J  ?ad y  de' 
and  evident :  —  Or  the  ConftruHioh  of  the  Tk;  y,clfar 
Queftion,  when  fome  Operation  thereof  is  t0  P ltfelf  i-1 

as  unquc-ftionable  as  the  reft  i 

ConftmPAon  mud  have  been  demonftrated  pott  u4*1 
if  there  was  fome  Doubt  that  it  is  not  poffibk-  *  ' 1 ,rc» 


LUTHERANISM. 


LUTFIERANISM,  is  the  Sentiments  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther ,  and  his  Followers,  with  Regard  to 
Religion. 

Lutberanifm  had  its  Rife  in  the  fixteenth  Century.  Its 
Author  was  born  at  Ifleben  in  Thuringia ,  in  1483,  of 
John  Luder ,  and  Marguerite  Linderman.  After  his  Studies 
at  Magdebourg,  IJJenac ,  and  Erford ,  where  he  took  the 
Degree  of  Mailer  of  Arts;  while  yet  but  twenty  Years 
of  Age,  he  enter’d  himfelf  among  the  Augufiin  Monks 
at  Erford ,  who  received  him  with  great  Pleafure,  as 
a  Perfon  of  Merit,  and  whom  they  expeited  would  do 
Honour  to  their  Order. 

In  fait,  Luther  was  of  a  quick  and  fubtle  Genius^ 
naturally  eloquent,  difert,  polite  in  his  Language,  in¬ 
finitely  laborious,  and  fo  aftiduous  to  Study,  that  he  ufed 
often  to  fpend  whole  Days  in  it,  without  minding  his 
Meals  *,  whereby  he  acquired  a  great  Knowledge  of  the 
Languages,  and  of  the  Fathers,  and  particularly  of 
St.  Augufiin  \  but  he  had  alfo  a  great  Fund  of  Pride, 
Preemption,  and  Ambition,  which  made  him  defpife 
all  thofe  who  were  not  of  his  Sentiment  \  and  treat  with 
a  brutifh  Infolence,  all  thofe  who  oppofed  his  new  Opi¬ 
nions,  without  Diftinition,  of  Kings,  Emperors,  or  any 
Thing  of  what  is  moft  reputable  .upon  Earth  j  paf- 
fionate,  vindictive,  imperious,  wanting  always  to  be 
Mafter,  and  to  diftinguifli  himfelf  by  the  Novelty  of  his. 
Doitrine. 

This  was  the  Man,  whom  (being  then  in  the  Strength  of 
his  Age,  of  34  Years,  and  in  a  great  Reputation  atWit- 
temberg)  the  Vicar-General  of  the  Augufiines ,  let  loofe 
againft  the  Dominicans ,  who  in  the  Year  1517,  preached 
the  Indulgences  of  Pope  Leo  X.  in  Saxony.  Luther ,  who 
loved  Glory,  pleafed  with  fo  favourable  an  Occafion  of 
making  Parade  of  his  Erudition  and  Eloquence,  mounted 
the  Pulpit,  and  preached  with  much  Vehemency  againft 
the  Mendicants,  and  Preachers  of  Indulgences,  palling 
from  the  Abufes  of  particular  Perfons,  to  the  Con¬ 
demnation  of  Indulgences  in  general ;  pretending  that 
they  were  more  detrimental  than  ufeful  j  that  they  were 
but  for  pufillaniinous  Chriftians,  who  defiretl  to  exempt 
thcmfclves  from  doing  good,  and  from  carrying  the  Crofs 
of  Jefus  Christ ,  fince  they  only  remitted  the  Satisfactions 
which  flioukl  be  impofed  on  Sinners,  i.  c.  Prayers,  Mor¬ 
tifications  of  the  Flefh,  and  Alms-giving,  which  are  the 
Fruits  of  the  Penitence  one  is  obliged  to  do,  during  one’s 
whole  Life,  according  to  the  Gol'pel  •,  afterwards  he  ex¬ 
horted  his  Auditors  to  give  rather  for  God’s  Sake  to  the 
Poor,  Hie  Money  they  were  afkcd  for  the  Fabrick  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome ,  on  the  falfc  Security  of 
Indulgences,  which  he  laid  were  neither  of  Counfel  nor 
of  Precept,  and  of  no  Service  for  this  World, 
for  the  other. 

At  the  lame  Time  he  wrote  to  the  Archbifhop  of 
Maycucc,  and  of  Magdebourg,  in  treating  them  to  reme¬ 
dy  the  great  Dilbrdcrs  caufed  by  the  Qucftors  of  In¬ 
dulgences,  and  to  procure  that  the  People  flioukl  be 
difibulctl,  who,  feduced  by  their  Predications,  thought 
that  in  buying  Letters  of  Indulgences,  they  were  lure  of 
their  Salvation,  lie  took  that  Occafion  to  fend  to 
that  Archbifhop  95  Propofitions,  which  he  caufed  to  be 
affixed  the  fame  Day,  being  the  Eve  ai:  All-Saints,  at 
die  Gates  ol  the  Church  of  IVUtembcrg ,  not,  faid  he, 


in 


to  maintain  them  as  true,  but  only  to  examine  them 
a  regular  Difpute,  the  better  to  difeover  the  Truth 

The  Dominican,  JohnTitzel ,  who  found  him  fdf  milr|, 
maltreated  in  thofe  Propofitions  of  Luther ,  0pp0fed  , 
them  106  others,  which  he  propofed  at  Fmcfm  on 
the  Oder.  He  even  caufed  to  be  burnt,  as  Inquifitor  of 
the  Faith,  thofe  of  Luther,  whofe  Difciples  to  revets 
their  Mafter,  burnt  likewife,  publickly  at  IVittmkr? 
thofe  of  TetzeL  And  this  was  as  the  Signal  of  th# 

War,  which  ever  fince  was  waged,  without  Interruption 
between  the  Catholicks  and  the  Lutherans.  J 

In  fadl,  in  the  Year  15  rS*  the  famous  Dr.  Ekitu  a 
very  learned  Man ,  and  Profeffor  of  Theology  at  hnl 
fiadt,  on  one  Part,  and  on  the  other  Sylvefter  PieraL] 
a  Dominican ,  and  Mafter  of  the  facred  Palace, ,  wrote 
againft  Luther's  Propofitions,  who  anfwercd  them  at  firft 
in  a  Manner  fmooth  and  civil  enough.  He  even  wrote 
a  pretty  long  Treatife  containing  the  Proofs  and  Autho¬ 
rities  of  the  Fathers,  he  ufed  to  fupport  his  Propofi¬ 
tions,  and  fent  them  to  Jerom,  Bifhop  of  BraMour^ 
his  Diocefan,  and  to  Pope  Leo  himfelf,  with  very  fob- 
miffive  Letters,  protefting  that  he  was  ready  to  kibmit 
himfelf  to  the  Judgment  of  his  Holinefs  on  that  Doftrine, 
as  to  that  of  Jefus  Christ  himfelf,  who  fpeaks  through  his 
Mouth. 

This  becoming  Conduct  of  Luther ,  gain’d  him,  fays 
Cocblcee .  a  Si.  Luth.  the  good  Will  and  Approbation  of 
a  great  Number  of  Perlbns,  who  imagined  that  he  aM 
fincereiy,  fearching  only  the  Truth  ;  and  that  his  Ad- 
verfaries,  whofe  lmpoftures  and  Abufes  he  had  Unco¬ 
vered,  accufed  him  unjuftly  of  Hercfy.  What  render’d 
hisCaufc  ftill  more  plaufiblc,  fays  the  fame  Author,  is, 
that  James  Hoftratin ,  a  Dominican  Inquifitor,  writing 
againft  him,  advifed  the  Pope  to  employ  nothing  die 
but  Fire  and  Sword  againft  fo  wicked  a  Man,  to  rid  the 
World  of  him  as  foon  as  poftiblc. 

In  the  mean  Time,  as  the  Accufation  formed  againft 
Luther ,  was  purified  at  Rome  with  Vigour,  the  Fop 
cited  him  to  appear  within  60  Days  at  Rome ,  before  Im 
Judges,  who  were  appointed  by  him.  That  Citation 
was  made  the  yth  of  August,  1518.  even  before  m 
Reception  of  the  Letter  which  the  Emperor  Mnsimm 
wrote  to  the  Diet  of  Aujbourg ,  and  to  Pope  Leo,  to 
fire  him  to  terminate  that  A  flair  as  foon  as  poffihie* 
alluring  him  that  lie  would  fee  Iris  Sentence  exeeuw. 
But  at  the  Inftances  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  of  III® 
Univcrflty  of  Wittemberg ,  wlio  wrote  in  Luthers l^avour, 
the  Pope  contented  that  the  Caufe  Jhould  be  examine  in 

Germany ,  and  appointed  for  Judge  the  Cardinal  GyeMh 

Thomas  de  Viofoti  his  Legate,  who  was  then  at 

-  J  b  -  ,pcar  before  ih# 

than  lib  Dignity 


nor  Duke  Frederick  obliged  Luther  to  appear 


great  Man,  whofe  Merit,  ftill  more  than  bis  Pig  n 
render’d  refpeftable.  He  obey’d  that  Order,  and  luj  0 

receiv’d  a  Safe- Conduit  from  the  Emperor,  win 

which,  according  t»  the  Advice  of  his  P rienus,  J® 
fufed  .to  appear,  he  came  to  Aujbourg,  the  nth  0 

ber>  1518.  ,.,iArilu- 

The  Cardinal  received  him  with  a  great  deal 
inanity,  and  without  entring  into  Difpute!;,  wn •J 
fait  did  not  become  his  Quality  of  Judge,  be  . 1 
that  tlie  Pope  commanded  he  Ihoukl  revoke *t  1-  -■1' 

>  .  1 . .  .  1  1  *  j- . .  .»vunr  iHl  tlH111 


contained  in  Jib  Writings,  and  pronnJc  to  inainwii 
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that  hs  thought  hinafeJf 
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more.  Luther-  anfwered,  that  hz  thought  hinafeJf 
“V  0f  no  Errors,  and  defired  that  he  fhouJd  be  lhewed 
frne  i'n  his  Writings.  The  Legate  marked  him  two, 
001  that  a°-ainft  the  Con dilution  of  Clement  VI.  he  de- 
onej  tj,ajC  the  infinite  Merits  of  Jefus  Chrift  be  the  Trea- 
f  re  of  the  Indulgences  ;  and  the  other  that  to  be  jufti- 
fid  it  is  only  necefiary  to  believe  that  our  Sins  are  for¬ 
emen  when  we  repent  fincerely,  which  is  againft  the 
Scripture  which  teaches  us,  that  Man  can  never  have  an 
entire  Certitude  that  he  is  in  a  State  of  Grace.  Luther 
who  had  read  that  Clementine,  anfwcred,  that  he  was 
not  obliged  to  defer  to  it,  becaufe  it  only  relates  the 
Opinion  of  St.  'Thomas.  And,  after  a  pretty  long  Con¬ 
tention  on  that  firft  Point,  without  paftng  to  the  fe- 
cond,  he  law  that  the  Legate,  who  had  no  Reafuu  to  be 
fatisfied  with  his  Anfwers,  prefixed  him  always  to  retract 
himfelf,  he  alked  Time  to  deliberate  upon  it  till  the 
next  Day,  at  which  Time  he  appeared  with  a  Notary 
and  Witnefies  in  the  Prefence  of  four  Senators  of  Auf 
faurg:  Then  he  made  a  Protection,  whereby  lie  de¬ 
clared,  that  he  fubmitted  himfelf  in  all  he  had  faid  or 
done,  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Roman  Church  -7  that  hav¬ 
ing  propoied  nothing  but  by  manner  of  Dilpuce,  to  in¬ 
form  himfelf  of  the  Truth,  againft  which  he  could  not 
imagine  that  he  had  wrote  any  Thing,  he  could  nor, 
jior  would  rctradt  himfelf,  till  he  was  fliew’d  that  he 
had  erred,  which  was  not  impoffible,  fince  being  but  a, 
Man  he  was  fubjeft  to  Error  ;  that  he  offers  to  render 
Reafon,  either  in  the  Difpute  or  Writing,  of  all  hp  had 
faid,  and  was  ready  to  fubferibe  to  what  fhould  be  t|eqded 
on  thatSubjed,  by  the  Univerficics  of  Bajil,  Fribourg ,  and 
Louvain,  and  particularly  that  of  Paris,  which  is,'  faid 
he,  the  Mother  of  the  Sciences,  and  has  always  been  the 
mjl  fiourijbing  in  the  Theology. 

But  as  alter  he  had  preferred  in  a  Jong  Writing 
his  Reafons,  and  the  Pafiages  ot  the  Scripture  he  had 
borrowed  to  fupport  them,  the  Legate  without  deferring 
to  it,  infilled  always  on  his  Retraftation  under  the  Pe¬ 
nality  of  the  ccclefiaftical  Cenfures;  he  caufed  his  /lp- 
to  the  Pope  to  be  affixed  in  the  JMight,  in  publick 
Places,  and  retreated  with  fome  Precipitation  to  Wit- 
tederg,  under  Pretence,  that  he  was  afraid  of  beino- 
airdled,  together  with  his  Protedor  Stopitz.  He  wrote 
notwith (landing  to  the  Legate  very  civil  Letters,  in 
pnififlg  tfce  Clemency  with  which  he  had  received  him, 

and  CTcufing  hipifdf  for  having  fpoke  to  him  in  a  Man- 
ner  iefs  refpeftful  than  he  fhould  h4vc  done  :  But  he 
we  to  others,  and  even  to  the  Pope  himfelf  in  a  quite 
ihcrcnt Styk,  cpipplaming of  the  infupportabJc Tyranny 
of  that  Cardinal  who  wanted  to  oblige  him  to  a  Recaq- 
J,  without  flac wing  him  that  he  had  erred,  apd  who 

Indulgences,  provided  his  Adverfaijes 
,  r  be  tommanded  to  l?c  filent  likewifc. 

fcven}  !^ve  bhmed  t)ie  Condiift  of  the 

Genius’ of  lc  fncw  not  bo>v  to  manage  the 

Cb  T^7P  l,*nCV  0>'  I°r  having  been  too 
I  publi/hcd  tk  In  1  Plet  ”Cn-  dle  Do*Wnicans,  who  had 
I  brmaWcto  thc  ln,  Seei’CCS  l-'V  Manner  very  little  con- 

tlie  Occa(ionS  of  7  rP7°*  t,lc  «>urch,  which  had  been 

tllC  ^  tholL*  rlflnnr/»iY\«i*  'IVahUI.,..  /a.i 


4*f 

wi 1frtW-lfe’  bKin  °7g’d  t0  fllbm!t  bhxifelf  to  it;  other 

WIfe  it  is  evident  that  he  had  been  abandoned  as  a  L  -er 

and  an  Impoftor :  But  becaufe  other  Means  were  u’kL 
Do,w7  T6c  u°1C!  and  entetprizing,  adding  hew 

fn  daf firft  h^d’  7^7  t0  what  he  had  ^d 

™  j?  the  judgment  of  the  Pope  well  informed' 

M  thou§Jl  l;>0Pe>  he  can  err,  as  St! 
Peter  erred  when  contradicted  by  St.  Paul,  he  appealed 

that  The  Phr?  a'’  which  is  above  ^  Pope,  of  all 

tha;  the  Pope  could  do  againft  him. 

rh;  Le°  Per™S  that  it  was  impoffible  to  flop 

unde?  f°S2fS  LutIF*  Doftrinc  ™clc  in  Gcrmay, 
unc  ye  tire  1  rorefbon  of  Duke  Frcdc:  irk  of  Saxo,,,,  orhc?- 

3hd  o  l  Yn  rnS°rOUS  ^cans  Predcccffors  had 
aed  on  inch  Occafions,  made  at  lair  his  Conftitution  of 

tlie  i5thoi  June  1520,  whereby  he  condemns  4.1  Pro- 

as  manTfeft Itraf  0llC,  °f  Bo?ks>  fome  o'f  them 

andThffi-  !erCj[1G1!’  a"d  tbe  others  as  fcandalous, 

fclf,  and  fixty  others  to  fend  to  Rome  his  Retractation  in 

S  .  r1’  ^°r,it0  bJmg  ‘C  himfcJf>  offering  him  a  fafe 
Conduct,  and  all  other  Security  to  that  Effect ;  which 

Time  expir  d,  he  declared  him  an  Excommunicate,  for¬ 
bidding  every  Body  to  protect  him,  under  the  Penalty  of 

incurring  tl^e  fame  Cenfqre,  a^d  of  being  deprived  of  all 
his  Employments  and  Dignities. 

Ekttu  was  declared  Nuncio  to  carry  that  Bull  into 
German  and  particularly  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and 
to  the  Umverflty  of  Wittemberg ,  with  Letters  of  his 
Ho  mefs,  to  exhort  them  to  have  it  publifhed  ;  but  this 
Bull  mftead  of  weakening  Luther’s  Intcreft,  ferved  on 
the  contrary  to  promote  it  more.  For  his  Partifans 
took  Care  to  reprefent  that  Bull  as  an  Effeft  of  the 
Hatred  and  Animofity  of  the  Doftor  Ekius  againft  him. 
Therefore  the  Bull  remained  at  firft  as  in  Sufpencc  in 

|ann  me  ?,Jt?0r’  who  Pi0^cd  always  Luther, 
hough  he  diffembled  yet,  afted  ip  fuch  a  Manner,  that 

it  v\  left  for  fome  1 1171c,  without  either  receiving  or 

Icjc  mg  (t.  And  in  the  fame  Time  Luther,  with 

whom  the  Duke  and  the  Univerfty  acted  in  concert, 

appealed  anew  /.  c.  the  r7th  oh  Nervier,  1520.  from 

the  f  ope  to  the  Council,  wrote  againlt  the  Bull,  and 

maintained  all  the  new  Dogma’s  condemned  in  it;  and 

lie  does  it  in  treating  always  of  Antichrift  the  Author  of 
the  Bull,  whom  he  loads  with  a  Multitude  of  very  atro¬ 
cious  Injuries.  And  as  he  faw  himfelf  very  furc  of  the 
r avour  oftheJ?eopJe,  of  the  Court,  of  Men  of  Letters, 
and  ct  the  pretended  Wits,  who  all  declared  for  him 
With  great  Praifes,  he  executed  a  very  bold  Entemrize 
to  engage  them  all  with  him  to  declare  an  eternal  War 
wjtli  the  Pope,  and  to  feparatc  themfelvcs  for  ever  Irom 
the Roman  Church:  For  having  learned  that  hi.  Books 
had  been  burnt  at  Rome,  and  in  fome  Cities  of  Flanders 
and  Germany,  he  caufed,  in  his  Turn,  the  Decide  of 
Grattan,  the  Decretals  of  the  Popes,  the  Clementines, 
the  Lxtravagants,  and  above  all  the  Bull  fulminated 
aga;nft  Jmn,  to  be  burnt  publickly,  and  in  a  Jblemn 
Manner,  without  the  Walls  o UVittcmberg. 

Charles  V,  had  fuccccdcd  Maximilian,  in  the  Empire* 

f  /  /)  Z1  TirK  A  A«  fl  »  J  a.1 1  .1  F  »  I*  ■  .  .* 


WWd  1  he  kdctCe  0  \Ctyi^  h‘n¥^  to  fee  11  re  him  : 
Coming  of  the  1?.  in  y  ^ont-,  ha^  it  not  been  for  (ihc  f^ife 

upon.  apperor,  which  th?c  mky  Monk^fifl- 


^  mm  on  nis  aide,  wrote  Jnm  a  1  .otter 

lull  o/  Flattery  and  Submiflion,  to  afic  his  FrotecTion, 

’n  r  ^banqjius  did  to  the  Emperor  Conftantink  in  a 

irerieenrinn  . n.' j  r.-.i  i 


~  r tel  f ;nI;  H-r  “ic  ^ 

*  *  not  yet  verv  w,ll  n  J  D  ljuc K’cs?  whc,v'  a<'«'  ^  had  treated  the  Pope  in  the  moil  ii 


n  are  n0r  j  ,  J..b  M  L,,olc  ^ificrenctcs, 

8m  °f  Opinio/  tlntyr|We  Atn^ttd’  ray  only’  t,,:u  f 
j'lM  in  uik!  ’  7  ,1/  f  7y?air  C°P|J  ffnve  been  termi- 

! j Hand  by  ffiMWnT,  F,'1  yritin&  aild  oW'ge 

fub1,"i«iiie himfelf  ^  !0n  hc  ,ad.lud'ciouffy  niade  of 

urn  UItulo  the  Tut  ivnv'nt^f  _ -./-m. .  i 


•  1  - - *^*^u.v*  IK  YLi.U  l^A 4  LTS. 

\vl^cre,  alter  Jie  had  treated  the  Tope  in  the  moll  kun  i- 
Jous  Manner,  fays  Cochbca,  lie  wills  that  they  fiiould  all 
Jubmic  thcmfelves  to  the  Emperor  for  the  Kelomnuioh 
()1  the  Church,  whereof  he  is  ProtciHor.  line  Lathy's 
Hopes  were  frudrated  ;  for  Charles  wlio  was  come  to 

yJiX  I  Cl  iJl/lhpIfp  ft  \  Km  P  /  •#  1  4%  ^  k  It  /  !  a  4W  A  _  A  I  • 


'■niuinghimft  fm  X; ‘t1  01  ‘,c  ““iWiciouny  made  <>l 

JB  ^  «r£SA- <***  ^  —  "-k  ^.ramiern 

<»«, z ;  Zf*.  &  *•.  d4'«  -f  w.  r™,»-  SSa s— sStn*!  ■ — 


•  .v  /  ;; . : - > . uh-  i  due  s  ,*nn- 

cio  John /Jlcxandcr,  K\\ziLuthcr\ Books  Jhou Id  be  [mnu,  m 

his  Dominions  of  the  I^ow  Countries ;  but  he  referred  10 

the  J)yet  ol  clic  Empire,  the  grant  Eg  the  lecond  Jvc- 

OLieli  ol  the  .Nunrin.  wlurK  umc  f-,*  .  i . •  i 


u""s>  and  at  the  ‘  ■  U^aK'c  of  llis  Tiopo- 

as  liimfe  i- '.mI3ofinB  Silence  to  both 
l^'ir  Diflcivnc 'r  !^C  ^°PL*  termi- 

hukenf'e.  U1C<-S  hy  JilS  TlK  Omrnr  Tf*-  ,  n  1  r  T’  VT  i  ^  me  l a. Oil U  JtvC- 

,  n  fln  01  Nuncio, ^ which  was  to  make  an  Imperial 

*  1  1  ilUl  hc  iKl;now Edged  Jelves  fo  iormidublc  in  Garniy,  that  fevcral  of  the  Em. 
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ncror’s  Council  was  of  Opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  pru¬ 
dent  to  expofe,  at  firft,  the  Authority  of  the  Prince,  in 
obliging  him  to  make  an  Edi&,  which  in  all  Appear¬ 
ance  would  not  be  obey’d.  Not  only  the  Duke  of 
Saxony  had  declared  openly  for  Luther,  but  likewife  Lewis 
Count  and  Ele&or  Palatine ,  who  drew  after  him  feveral 
other  Princes  of  his  Houfe.  The  Perfons  of  Quality,  al¬ 
lured  by  the  Hope  of  fharing  between  them  the  Spoils 
of  the  rich  Monafteries  and  Benefices  which  Luther  pre¬ 
tended  to  abandon  to  them,  embraced  with  all  their 
Heart  a  Reformation  which  was  fo  favourable  to  them, 
and  threatened  already  to  defend  it  by  Arms.  They 
had  at  their  Head  Ulrick  de  Hutten, ,  a  brave,  and  enter- 
prifing  Man,  agreeable,  of  a  bright  Genius,  writing  po¬ 
litely  in  Prole  and  Verfe,  in  his  natural  Tongue,  and  in 
Latin.  The  People  who  heard  nothing  mentioned,  but 
the  Tyranny  of  the  Roman  Antichrift,  look  d  upon  Lu¬ 
ther  as  a  great  Prophet,  whom  God  had  fent  to  deliver 
the  Church  from  the  Yoke  of  human  Laws  and  Tradi- 
titions,  wherewith  the  Chriftians,  whom  Chrift  had  fet 
at  Liberty,  had  been  miferably  opprefted.  The  Eccle- 
fiafticks,  who  were  mod  of  them  very  great  Debauchees, 
and  the  Monks,  who  were  tired  of  their  Profeffion, 
heard  with  Pleafure  ipcak  of  that  Liberty,  which  flat¬ 
ter’d  agreeably  their  Paffions. 

This  was  the  Condition  of  Luther's  Party  while  the 

Dyet  was  aflembled  at  Worms ;  which  was  the  Caufe 
that  fome  of  the  Emperor’s  Minifters  were  of  Opinion, 
that  it  was  not  proper  lie  fhould  make  yet  an  Edi6t  a- 
gainft  Luther ,  as  follicited  to  it  by  the  Pope’s  Nuncio. 
But  that  young  Prince,  who  had  a  very  juft  Difcernment, 
difeovered,  eafily,  that  the  greateft  Obftacle  to  that  Af¬ 
fair,  was  the  common  Opinion,  that  all  that  was  done 
at  Rome  againft  Luther ,  who  had  been  lately  excommu¬ 
nicated  for  the  fecond  Time  by  a  Bull  of  the  3 d  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1520,  was  only  for  the  Intereft  of  the  Pope,  and 
of.  the  Court  of  Rome ,  whereof  that  Dodtor  wanted  that 
the  Abufes  fhould  be  corredled,  and  the  Power  mode¬ 
rated,  to  flop  thofe  odious  Exadtions,  which  had  been 
made  already,  more  than  once,  in  Germany.  There¬ 
fore  the  Emperor  gave  the  Pope’s  Nuncio  to  under- 
ftand,  that  it  was  proper  he  fhould  fliew  clearly  in  the 
Dyet,  that  Luther  attacked  not  only  the  Pope  and  the 
Court  of  Rome ,  but  likewife  the  principal  Points  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  which  he  was  undertaking  to  deftroy 
by  his  Errors,  and  which  the  Pope  had  condemned. 

Palavicini  fays,  Att.  Wormatienf  Arch .  Vatican,  that 
the  Nuncio  Alexander  followed  punaually  this  Advice 
of  the  Emperor,  in  the  Audience  his  Imperial  Majefty 
procured  him  of  the  Dyet,  where  he  gave  to  under- 
ftand,  in  an  Harangue  which  lafted  three  Hours,  to  that 
illuftrious  Aflembly  of  the  Princes  and  Deputies  of  the 
Empire,  producing  at  the  fame  Time  Luther's  Books, 
that  it  was  necejfary  to  abolijh  the  Sett  of  that  Heretick 
fas  he  ft y led  him)  fince  it  was  equally  ■pernicious  to  the 
Church  and  State  :  That  he  wanted  to  deftroy  the  fpiritual 
Authority  of  the  Chief  of  the  Church ,  and  even  that  of 
the  General  Council  •,  without  which ,  there  being  no  longer 
a  Judge  to  know  the' true  Senfe  of  the  Scripture  in  the  Con- 
troverfics ,  there  would  be  as  many  Religions  as  Heads : 
That  he  denied  the  human  Liberty ,  and  wanted  that  Good 
and  Evil  ftoould  be  the  EJfett  of  an  unfurmoun table  Ne- 
ceffi/y,  which  opened  a  large  Gate  to  Libert  ini fm,  and  au¬ 
thorised  all  Sorts  of  Crimes ,  through  a  very  rcafonablc 
Excitfe ,  that  one  could  not  att  otherwife :  That  he  annihi¬ 
lated  the  entire  Value  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  new  Law , 
Jincc  he  refufed  to  allow  that  they  produce  Grace :  That 
he  gave  to  cveiy  Body ,  without  Dijlinttion ,  the  Power  to 
ab/olve:  That  he  freed  all  Chriftians  from  all  human 
Laws ,  under  Pretence  of  a  Chrift  tan  Liberty  very  ill  un- 
derftood :  That  he  denied  that  the  Vows  made  to  God  were 
obligatory :  That ,  laftly,  he  threw  all  the  World  into  a 
frightful  Confufton  of  all  Things,  without  Laws ,  Hierarchy , 
Subordination ,  without  Obedience  neither  to  the  Church , 
iter  to  Princes ,  nor  even  to  God  himfelf  j  ftnee ,  according 
to  that  Her  click,  he  commands  us  Things  which  it  is  irn- 
poftiblc  for  us  to  execute.  —  Pic  added,  that  after  all  that 
had  been  done  for  four  Tears  paft,  by  all  Sorts  of  Expe¬ 
dients  to  deliver  the  Church  and  the  Empire  from  fo  great 
an  Evil,  there  was  no  other  Remedy  left  but  an  Imperial 
Editty  which  being  refpetted  and  received,  with  a  perfett 
Submiffton ,  by  all  the  Orders  of  the  Empire,  would  make 


only 


one 
a 

om 
on 


fo  deteJlaMe  an  Hirefy,  and  the  Author  thereof  i  , 
horred.  ve  w- 

-That  Harangue,  though  very  long,  was  heard  with  , 
great  deal  of  Attention,  and  produced  an  Effeft 

advantageous  to  the  Catholick  Party  ;  for  after  theF)^ 
had  deliberated  upon  that  Subject,  they  all 
Luther's  Doftrine,  called  there  Herefy,  fhould  be  h 
lifhed,  fince  it  tended  to  the  entire  Ruin  of  the  fv 
ftian  Religion.  But  the  Duke  of  Saxony ,  who 
with  the  reft  on  the  Right ,  ftopt  them  on  the  Fait  ^ 
faid,  that  fince  it  was  Queftion,  to  proferibe  not’  ^ 
that  Do&rine,  but  likewife  the  Dottor  Luther  conf  1 
ed  as  the  Author  thereof,  it  was  necefiary,  before  tlT 
could  proceed  further,  to  hear  him  in  that  fame  AfT  ^ 
bly,  to  know  of  him  if  it  was  true  that  he  maintain?}' 
thofe  Propofitions  which  were  faid  to  be  in  his  Books 1 

The  Emperor,  who  would  not  difobiige  the  Duke  f 
Saxony,  told  the  Pope’s  Nuncio,  that  Luther  flioutd  fa- 
heard,  left  it  fhould  be  faid  that  he  had  condemned  * 

Man  unheard,  but  that  it  would  be  only  to  know  0t 
him  if  he  would  retradt  the  Errors  contained  in  his  Boob 
On  which  he  wrote  to  Luther  the  6th  of  March,  1.-21 
and  commanded  him  to  come  to  Worms  within  twenty-01 
Days,  and  fent  to  bring  him  a  Herald  at  Arms,  with 
fafe  Conduct  for  his  Coming  and  Return,  not  only  fre 
him,  but  likewife  from  the  whole  Dyet,  on  Conditio, 
notwithftanding  that  he  fhould  not  preach  on  the  Road, 

He  departed  then  from  Wittemberg,  in  a  magnificent 
Coach,  attended  by  a  hundred  Gentlemen  onHorfeback 
who  would  accompany  him  to  do  him  Honour, and  tofhew 
at  the  fame  Time,  that  they  were  ready  to  defend  him, 
Vi  Arm  is.  He  entered  Worms  the  1 6  th  of  April  1521’ 
with  only  eight  of  his  Horfemen,  and  the  Day  follow’ 
ing  was  conducted,  about  four  in  the  Afternoon,  into 
the  Hall  of  the  Aflembly,  by  Count  Pappenhm ,  Mar- 
fhal  of  the  Empire,  who  did  forbid  him  to  fpeak  other- 
wife  than  to  anfwer  precifely  to  what  fhould  be  afked 
him,  by  the  Emperor’s  Order. 

Therefore  the  Official  of  Treves  having  told  him,  that 
the  Emperor  wanted  to  know  two  Things  of  him;  the 
firft.  If  he  acknowledged  all  the  Books  which  bore  his 
Name  ?  of  which  the  Titles  were  read  to  him ;  and 
the  fecond.  If  he  would  rctradt  what  had  been  con¬ 
demned  in  them?  —  He  anfwered  to  the M,  that  he 
acknowledged  them  for  his,  if  nothing  had  been  added 
to  them  :  But  for  the  fecond,  he  faid,  that  as  it  was  a 
Queftion  of  the  moft  important  Thing  in  tr,  eWorld, 
viz.  of  the  Faith,  and  of  the  Word  of  God,  hedefired 
Time  to  think  of  it,  left  that  by  a  too  precipitate  An¬ 
fwer,  he  fhould  fay  too  little  or  too  much,  which  had 
not  been  to  confefs  Chrift  before  Men,  as  he  wanted  to 
do.  The  Official,  after  it  had  been  deliberated  on  mat 
Anfwer,  told  him,  that  though  as  he  knew  what  was  to 
be  afked  him,  he  fhould  have  been  ready  to  anfwer  im¬ 
mediately,  he  particularly  who  was  fo  famous  a  oc* 
tor,  his  Imperial  Majefty  was  notwithftanding  peak  to 

give  him  Time ’till  the  next  Day.  , 

Therefore  he  had,  that  Day,  another  Audience  ottiu 

Dyet,  about  Six  in  the  Evening  ;  and  after  be  pr- 
filled  in  his  Anfwer  to  the  firft  Chief,  he  anfweru 
the  fecond,  that  he  was  determined  never  to  rc  - 

himfelf.  ,  ,  „„  Ar r«. 

The  Emperor,  foon  after  the  fecond  Atklicn 

ther,  had  caufed  to  be  read  in  the  y 

Princes,  a  Writing  whereby  lie  was  refolvetl 

all  his  Forces,  and  even  his  own  Lift,  co  j11'  .  ron 
Catholick  Religion  lie  had  received  from  tit  I 
and  the  Kings  his  Precleccflors,  and  whit  1* 
Apoflate  Monk  had  undertook  to  deftroy: 
he  perceived  that  it  was  impoftible  to  gam  any  r 
Luther's  Mind,  he  commanded  him  the  aj>  'VV/lorf. 
depart  from  Worms  ;  and  gave  him  othei  ~  .  j  ('jj  w!r> 
tire  himfelf  into  a  Place  of  Safety,  with  ti 
had  brought  him,  and  the  Anne  Safe-Cow  ^  ^ 
been  given  him  to  come  to  the  Dyet.  .  ‘  [() 

afterwards,  fays,  Cochlcvc,  all.  Lutb.  ^  _  o(- :iH  tft 
publilhed  in  the  great  Church,  m  1  reltnc  ^  (k 
Princes,  his  imperial  Eduft,  which  puts  - , 

Ban  of  the  Empire,  as  a  Schilimtiek  aiu  ^  j„rj 

reticle,  forbidding  all  Perfons  to 


and  to  retain  any  of  his  Books, 
executed  as  the  Emperor  expedit'd. 


For  the  l)u-' 

L  it 


r.t'1 

4 

rt 


iA-i 
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.  ...y  who  knew  very  well  that  it  would  be  publiihed, 
dJas  not  willing  to  offend  the  Emperor,  nor  abandon 
Uther  who  afting  in  concert  with  him,  had  fent  back 
•7  Herald  horn  Fribourg,  was  arrefted  in  a  Foreft  by  Per- 
f  malkU  who  conduced  him  to  the  Cattle  of  JVeft- 
b?  fituated  on  a  Mountain  near  Alftadt ,  where  he  was 
nfined  more  than  nine  Months,  and  fplendidly  treated, 
c0.h0Ut  it  being  known  where  he  was.  It  is  even  faid, 
the  Duke  of  Saxony ,  who  had  only  commanded  in 
1  eral  that  he  fhould  be  put  in  a  Place  of  Safety, 
not  be  told  of  it  5  that  he  could  fwear  to  the 
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would  not  oc  wiu  it-  9  ii'-  >-vjuiu  iwui  iu  uic 

Emperor  that  he  knew  not  where  Luther  was  *,  notwith- 
ftandlng  which  his  Partifans  gave  out  every  where,  that 
he  had  been  affaffinated  by  the  Papifts,  which  caufed  a 
Sort  of  Sedition  at  Worms,  and  put  the  Pope’s  Nuncio, 
much  hated  by  die  Lutherans ,  in  a  very  great  Danger 

of  his  Life* 

In  that  Solitude,  which  he  called  his  Ifland  o f  Pathmos, 
Luther  wrote  his  Treatife  againft:  Auricular  Confeffion  ; 
his  Anfwer  to  Dr.  Laomus ,  in  which  he  maintains  all  what 
the  Doflors  of  Lovain  had  condemned  in  his  Writings, 
and  especially  that  Propofition,  that  God  commands 
Things  which  it  is  impoffible  for  Men  to  execute  ;  and 
that  the  Grace  operates  within  us,  the  Good  which  God 
commands,  that  the  Will  contributes  nothing  towards  it 
but  Evil  and  Sin,  which  it  always  does  in  ■  all  Sorts  of 
good  Works,  omne  opus  bonum  eft  peccatum ,  lulh.  Tom.  2. 
he  alfo  compofed  there  his  Treatife  againtt  private 
Mattes,  where  he  maintains  that  the  Mafs  cannot  be  a 
Sacrifice,  that  it  is  of  no  Service  to  the  Dead  ;  that  there 
is  no  Purgatory,  nor  Tranfubftantiation,  the  Body  and 
Blood  otje/us  Cbrift  being  in  the  Sacrament  under  the 
Subftance  of  the  Bread  and  Wine  ;  that  both  Kinds  of 
that  Sacrament  mutt  be  adminittered  to  the  Laicks  ;  that 
there  is  no  Difference  between  Clerks  and  Laicks  •  and 
every  one  in  the  Church  has  the  fame  Power  to  confe- 
crate,  adminitter  the  Sacraments,  and  to  teach  ;  though 
to  obferve  fome  Order  and  Bienfeance ,  the  Exercife  °of 
that  Power  is  attributed  to  the  Elders,  called  Priefts  and 
Bilhops,  both  Names  fignifying  the  fame  Thin*  ;  that 
nothing  obliges  us  in  Confcience,  but  what  is  pre¬ 
ferred  and  commanded  in  the  Gofpel,  the  Precepts  and 
Advices  whereof  oblige  equally  all  Chriftians  ;  that  there 
are  no  other  Vows  obligatory,  but  thofe  of  Baptifm. 

To  prove  winch,  he  compofed  iikewife  in  his  Solitude; 

Ins  Treatife  againft  the  monaftick  Vows,  and  againtt 
the  Celibacy  of  the  Ecclefiafticks,  which  he  pretends 
to  be  void,  as  dire&ly  contrary  to  the  Liberty  of  God’s 
Uiildren  ;  which  having  open’d  a  Gate  to  the  Liberti- 
mge  of  thofe  who  thirfted  after  their  loft  Liberty,  the 
ilonalfcrics  of  Men  and  Women  were  foon  feen  dc- 

M,  and  avail  Number  of  Monks  and  Priefts  married 
hi  hver.il  Places  of  Germany. 

hnrV,h,l?f  LUlhtr'  Tidft  his  was,  to 

SSfl  S  ,t5‘h  °,f April'  «5ai,  condemned 

lad  f“;  “  tA  a  BooHS 

that  0. a«tkr  o?Z  ci  v  fc7nRSi>cramems,  againft 
gaged  the  pL {,  C^  ,V,IT  °f  Babylon  ;  which  cn- 

wprcfsB  I |  T  1  g‘VC  hls  lirttan”>ck  Majcfty,  by  an 

S  Si  ,el°n0US  Title  °f  Defender  or 

the Rcman ClJ  V-T?’  Tf"  aftCr  his  Divolcc  from 

Cigtr  tamtn  S’  :h,ch  hc  called  tilcn  his  G°o<-l  Mother, 

Km  ChriJii  fdnra.l  '  ”r  'n&rat,t"dmi  maculcr,  matron 

Whid>  Title  is  ftiU  retained  by 

diefe  Ui’ncws  H  f1 Q)cuI.t  \°  =xPrcrs  the  Imprcftion 
>  0f  Moi,th*  as  by  his  Wri- 

L,r!M  a„d  the  ‘ Cb«wecn  him,  his  Difciple 

I  lcW)  that  he coafi,,  pM|a^c,  and  his  Difciple  to  quit  the 
oi  to  I  rue  TheologvTb ,h' ■  n°^ors  of  Paris  "Malta 
.  J  *  Sl'dUe«,  to  an  Hxrrcm ft'8 1 2  !°n  makinB  him  pafs  all 

30  UVU  ,lc  »  their  Cenfure,  and  in 


i  s 1 


his  other  Writings,  ever  fince  that  Time,  and  in  all  other 
?ciCeance0nSLt°nnJy-raS  the  CorruPters  of  that  divine 

S  an  Tnlf  en’f7hOUt  Wic>  Tight,  Difcernment, 

and  Probity  and  even  againft  common  Senfe  He  even 

eloquent^C  "S  DifciPle '■MdanBbto,  a  very  diferc  and 
a  Sdk  wMeTm  ilauar’  A°eUld  wriK. againft  them,  but  in 

more  of  the  Matter,  than  of  the  Difciple.  P  ’ 

mnr,.S;r!r/e  of  E”Sland,  he  treated  him  in  a  ftiU 

whTch  rM  enC  ^annCr  than  he  had  done  £he  Sorbonne,  of 

f'y aut  ’Pfa  ftoliditas  fatua  fit ,  quam  eSi  caput  hoc 
Henna  noftri.  -Damnabilts  putredo  iftt  &  vermis  Jus 

Tere  Mjje^tem  M^cam,  luto  fuo  Jiercore  confper- 

S  ™  ri  r  k  co,“-  ReS-  A»S^-  tom.  2 .  J- 

While  Luther  was  (hut  up  in  that  Caftle,  the  Duke  of 

Saxony  would  not  fuffer  him  to  come  out,  to  appear  in 
Crr  'ofil)  h"  frr  of  offending  the  Emperor;  his  Difciple 

Maftcr  to  make  himfelf  Chief  of  a  Party,  went,  accom! 

pamed  with  a  great  Number  of  young  Men  as  bold  as 

he,  into  the  fine  Church  of  All  Saints,  where  they  broke 
the  Crucifixes,  all  the  Images,  pulled  down  the  Altars 
and  committed  feveral  other  Outrages.  At  this  News’ 
Luther,  who  could  not  fuffer  that  his  Difciple  fhould  un- 
deitake  to  become  Matter,  came  out  of  his  Solitude,  not- 
withftandmg  the  Prohibition  of  the  Eleftor,  to  whom  he 
wrote  to  excufe  himfelf,  that  he  was  more  obliged  to  obey 
God,  than  the  greateft  Princes  upon  Earth.  Afterwards 
he  ran  quickly  ro  Wittenberg,  where  being  followed  by 
Hie  People  by  whom  he  was  adored,  he  afeended  the 
Pulpit  and  inveighed  bitterly  againft  Carloftad,  who  hav¬ 
ing  neither  the  Wit,  nor  the  Eloquence  of  his  Mafter, 

in  whofe  Prefence  he  ufed  to  tremble,  did  not  dare  to  fay 
a  Word  in  his  own  Defence.  1 

It  is  true,  that  Luther  had  wrote  already  againft  the 
Mafs ;  but  as  he  knew  very  well  that  the  Duke  of  Saxony 
was  not  willing  that  any  Thing  Ihould  be  changed  yet 
as  to  the  Exterior,  and  that  himfelf  wanted  a  Mafs  in  his 
Manner,  very  different  from  that  of  the  Catholicks;  he 
find  that  there  were  certain  Things,  which  though  good 
m  themfelyes,  were  not,  notwithstanding,  to  be  done 
but  with  Order,  to  fcandalizc  no  Body.  On  which  he 
pubhckly  reprimanded  Carloftad,  for  having  undertook  to 
do  it  of  his  own  private  Authority  ;  and  as  to  what  rela¬ 
ted  to  Images,  he  called  him  Heretick  and  IconocM 
faying  that  the  Images,  except  that  of  the  Divinity  are 

The  poor  Carloftad  was  forced  to  fuffer  this  publick 
Reprimand,  in  Spite  of  himfelf.  But  what  provoked 

Luther,  and  obliged  him  to  break  entirely 
f d  ^'ft\Cnrl»ftad,  was,  that  to  make  a  new  Party  againft 
his  Mafter  he  denied  the  Reality  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  ftifus  Chrtii  in  the  Lucharift ;  which  Luther  could 
never  ftiffer  in  the  Sacramentarians,  as  the  Lutherans  can- 
not  fuller  it  to  this  Day  in  the  Calvinifts ,  whatever  Ef¬ 
fort  thefe  laft  have  made  to  unite  themfelvcs  with  them  ' 

He  even  confeffes,  Sculfembur.  dc  C<cn.  Dom.  that  to 
lpite  lull  more  the  Pope,  he  had  been  glad  he  could  denv 
in  Confcience  the  real  Prc fence,  but  that  the  Scripture 
was  fo  clear,  and  fo  formal  on  that  Point,  that  he  could 
by  no  Means  oppofe  that  Truth,  without  wanting  to 
blind  himfelf  by  a  vifiblc  Malice.  Therefore  he  pulhed 
Carloftad  fo  fmartiy,  that  that  revolted  Difciple  was 
forced  to  quit  Witt  mb  erg,  and  retired  to  Orlamonde ,  a 
City  on  the  Sale,  where  he  made  a  great  Number* of 
Profelytcs ;  and  from  thence  to  Zurich  (having  been  ba- 
nilhed  from  Saxony  by  the  Duke,  and  at  the  Sollicita- 
ration  of  Luther)  where  hc  affociatcd  himfelf  with 

Zttingle,  who  from  a  Lutheran  was  become  a  Sacra¬ 
ment  avian. 

About  this  Time,  i.e.  in  1522.  Luther  publiflicd 
his  Book  againft  the  ecclefiaftioal  Order  ;  Advcrfus  falfo 
nominal  urn  Jiatum  Ecclcfiajlicorum ,  Luth .  tom.  2.  and  efpe- 
cialiy  againft  the  Bilhops,  whom  hc  wanted  to  extermi¬ 
nate.  He  even  oppofed  to  the  Bull  in  Cam  a  Domini 
where  the  Pope  had  excommunicated  him  by  Name1 
another  Bull  of  hiq  own  making*  entitled  The  Bull 

t  U  and 
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and  Reformation  of  Doflor  Luther,  in  which  he  lays, 
that  all  thofe  who  fhall  employ  their  Forces  and  For¬ 
tunes  to  ravith  the  Bifhopricks,  and  abolifli  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Bifhops,  are  God’s  Children  ;  and  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  thofe  who  defend  them  or  obey  them  are  the  Mi- 

nifters  of  Satan.  , 

When  Luther  was  reproached  at  the  Beginning  of  his 
Reformation ,  that  his  new  Dodrine  had  caufed  nothing 
but  Trouble  and  Confufion,  he  ufed  to  fay,  abufing 
the  Words  of  Jefus  Chrift,  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
fend  Peace :  I  am  come  not  to  fend  Peace ,  but  a  Sword , 
Matt.  x.  34.  This  he  verified  in  a  Senfe  quite  different 
from  that  he  underftood,  in  a  Manner  which  proved 
very  fatal  to  all  Germany,  by  the  War  of  the  revolted 
Peafants,  which  began  in  the  Year  1525,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Occafion. — -When  Luther  coming  out  of  his  Soli¬ 
tude,  did  run  to  Wittemberg  to  flop  the  Inlolence  of 
Carloftad ,  he  found  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  his 
Enterprise,  fays  Sleidan,  l.  4.  C?  5.  by  Nicolas  Stark 
and  Thomas  Muncer ,  the  two  firft  Chiefs  of  the  Antoufiafts 
or  Anabaptifts :  For  thefe  two  new  Reformers  had  un¬ 
dertook  to  defert  Luther ,  and  make  a  new  Sed,  under 
Pretence  that  his  Dodrine  was  too  loofe,  faying,  that 
one  ought  nQt  to  guide  himfclf  but  by  the  Revelations 
he  received  in  Meditation ;  that  there  were  neither  Laws, 
nor  qcclefiaftical  or  political  Ordinances,  which  could 
oblige  Men,  who  being  all  equally  God’s  Children,  and 
fet  at  Liberty  by  Jefus  Chrift,  fliould  be  all  equal,  with¬ 
out  any  Body  could  pretend  lawfully  to  command  others. 

Luther ,  who  faw  the  dangerous  Confequences  which 
fo  dangerous  a  Dodrine  might  have,  and  could  not  fuf- 
fer  be fides,  that  any  Body  but  him  fhould  pretend  to 
make  himfelf  Chief  of  a  Party,  expelled  thofe  Fanaticks 
from  Wittemberg,  who  did  fpread  all  over  Germany, 
where  they  repeated  fo  often,  efpecially  to  the  Peafants, 
the  Dodrine  of  Luther  on  Man’s  natural  Freedom,  and 
that  God  had  permitted  them  to  have  Recourfe  to  open 
Force  to  deliver  themfelves  from  the  Opprefiion  of  their 
Matters,  or  rather  Tyrants  either  ecclefiaftical  or  fecular, 
who  loaded  them  with  unfupportable  Burthens,  and 
that  God  had  decreed  that  all  fhould  be  in  common 
among  his  Children,  as  in  the  primitive  Church ;  that 
there  was  at  laft  a  general  Revolt  of  thofe  Peafants,.  who 
proclaimed  every  where  a  pretended  evangelical  Liberty. 
This  Diforder  began  in  Suabia ,  where  they  appeared  in 
Arms  as  well  as  in  Wittemberg,  Franconia ,  along  the 
Rhine ,  and  in  Alface,  plundering,  murdering,  burning 
the  Cattles  and  Houfes  of  Perfons  of  Quality,  whom 
they  maffacred  without  Pity,  and  without  any  Regard 
to  their  Quality,  or  to  the  Law  of  War.  They  were 
even  fo  barbarous,  that  having  took  in  XVinfperg,  Louis 
Count  of  Helfeflein ,  they  maflacred  all  the  Nobility  they 
found  with  him  in  the  Place  to  defend  it,  and  made 
him  himfelf  run  through  the  Pikes*  though  the  Princefs 
his  Wife,  natural  Daughter  of  the  hue  Emperor  Maximi¬ 
lian,  having  thrown  herfelf  at  their  Feet,  with  the  young 
Prince  her  Son  flic  held  in  her  Arms,  implored  their 
Mercy,  and  asked  them  with  Tears  mixed  with  the  in¬ 
nocent  Cries  of  that  Infant,  the  Life  of  her  Husband. 

Luther,  in  this  Year  of  Trouble  and  Confufion,  to 
which  he  had  given  Occafion  by  his  new  Dodrine,  cele¬ 
brated  his  Marriage.  Two  Years  before,  a  Lutheran  of 
T organ  had  carried  off*,  on  Good  Friday ,  nine  Nuns  at 
once,  whom  he  concluded  to  Wittemberg ,  to  be  there 
In  Safety  under  Luther's  Protcdion.  This  caufed  a  very 
great  Scandal,  and  every  body  was  very  much  irritated 
again  tt  this  impious  Ravi  (lie  r,  called  Lebnard  Koppen  ; 
but  Luther  undertook  his  Defence,  which  lie  publifhed 
in  the  vulgar  Tongue,  where,  after  he  has  praifed  him 
lor  having  done  an  Adion  very  agreeable  to  God,  he 
fays,  that  he  will  take  Part  in  his  Glory,  and  that  him- 
fclf  advifed  him  to  it;  and  adds,  That  it  is  a  Rape  like 
that  Chrift  made  the  Bay  of  his  Paffion,  when  he  delivered 
the  captive  Souls  from  the  Tyranny  of  Satan.  Felt c cm 
raptorem ,  ficut  &  Chrift  us  raptor  cral  in  inundo,  quando 
per  mortem  ft  am ,  &r  quidem  opportunifftmo  tempore  in 
fafeba,  quo  Chrift  us  f, nor  ton  quoque  captivam  duxit  captivi- 
tatem,  Luch.  up.  Cochise. 

Among  theie  nine  libertine  Nuns,'  all  Perfons  of  Qua¬ 
lity,  there  was  one  called  Catherine  de  Bore ,  whom  Lu¬ 
ther,  who  was  yet  in  his  Frock,  found  very  handJbme, 
and  of  whojn  he  became  paflionualy  in  Love.  Not- 


with  (landing,  though  he  had  wrote  already  a„ainft 
State  of  Virginity  in  favour  of  Matrimony0  ^  T 
reached  publickly  that  thofe  who  thought  theJ  i j  hc 
the  Gift  of  Continence,  which  lie  confcffed  finr« !  T 
had  not  himfelf,  not  only  could,  but  ou<d,'t  rn  C  y  l= 
though  they  had  made  Vow  of  Chaftity°  ancl  ?a[ry> 
on  that  Subjefl  certain  Sentiments,  which  he  eA 
in  a  Manner,  which  the  Refpeft  I  owe  to  the  R  h 
hinders  me  from  expreffing,  but  which  can  be  fo  " 
his  Sermon  on  Marriage,  in  the  fifth  Tome  ofY" 
Works:  ITe  notwithftanding  dared  not  to  undertake 
marry  her,  becaufe  the  Eleftor  Frederick ,  who  I,,,!! 
thofe  fcandalous  Changes,  had  never  fuffered  it  •  b  ^ 
that  Prince  had  clos’d  his  Eyes,  finding  himfelf’ 
Liberty  to  do  what  he  pleafed,  no  Confideration  could 
hinder  him  from  gratifying  his  Paffion,  therefore  t 
married  publickly  his  Nun,  and  celebrated  his  NUmj,i! 
with  all  Sorts  of  Rejoycings,  at  the  fame  Time  all  6^! 
was  in  Tears  for  the  Lofs  of  their  Elector,  and  all 
Germany  for  the  Diforders  caufed  by  the  War  of  th 
Peafants. 

The  Emperor  Charles  Y.  who  through  the  Excefs  of 
his  fincere  Zeal  for  the  Religion  of  his  auguft  Ancdtors 
and  but  too  fenfible  of  the  great  Ravages  Luther's 
Reformation  had  caufed  already,  and  was  lb  likely  to 
caufe  in  the.  Empire,  in  hopes  of  procuring  a  Reconci¬ 
liation  between  the  Catholicks  and  the  Lutherans,  or  to 
give  a  Check  to  the  vaft  Progreffes  the  new  Sect  made 
daily,  convoked  by  his  Letters  Patent  dated  the  21  ft  of 
January  1530,  aDyet  at  Aujbourg,  for  the  8th  of  ^ 
of  the  fame  Year,  where  he  was  to  aflift  in  Perfon, 
promifing  all  Parties,  that  they  fhould  have  the  Liberty 
to  propole  freely  in  Writing  all  that  they  would  fay  to 
maintain  their  Caufe,  and  gave  them  all  fa fe  Conduct  for 
their  Coming  and  Return. 

Mean  while  the  Eledor  of  Saxony,  and  the  other  Pro* 
teftant  Princes,  who  had  been  informed,  that  by  the 
Treaty  of  Bolognia ,  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  King 
Ferdinand  his  Brother,  had  entered  into  Engagements 
very  difadvantageous  to  the  new  Religion  they  had 
embraced,  deliberated  on  what  they  were  to  do  for  their 
Defence  ;  and  confulted  among  themfelves,  to  know  if 
it  was  not  more  proper  to  prevent  the  Evil  of  which 
they  were  threatned,  and  to  go  with  the  Forces  they  had, 
to  meet  the  Emperor,  who  was  advancing  cowards  Tirol , 
to  difpute  with  him  the  Pafiage  of  the  Alps.  A  true  Hi* 
ftorian  mutt  render  Juftice  to  Merit  wherever  he  finds  it, 
without  any  Regard  to  the  Quality  of  the  Perfons.  I'll 
fay  then,  without  the  leaft  Fear,  that  the  Poileriiy  who 
is  to  read  this  concife  Relation,  will  fufpect  me  ol  bung 
either  Lutheran  or  Calvinist,  that  Luther  afted  on  this 
Occafion,  as  the  molt  honeft  Man,  and  the  belt  Chri- 
ftian  could  have  done :  For  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  to 
dittuadc  him  from  that  criminal  Entcrprizc,  faying* 
that  it  was  not  by  open  Force  that  the  Cauie  ti  lLligion 
was  to  be  fupported,  but  by  good  Rcafon,  aChriltan 
Patience,  and  above  all  by  a  great  Confidence  inu  / 
The  Duke  of  Saxony,  who  liftened  to  Luther  as  to  w 
Oracle  ;  and  at  his  Example  the  Princes  his  Afio-.ates 
took  the  Refolution  to  trull  to  the  Emperor,  and  goto 
the  Dyct ;  but  before  chat  the  Duke  afiemblcd I  his  p® 
cipal  Doctors  with Luther,  who  di gelled  by  his  m 
their  Profeffion  of  Faith  into  feventeen  Articles,  wu 
ferved  as  Matter  to  the  famous  Confeffion  o\  Aur^y 

This  done  hc  departed  for  Aujbourg,  _accomp.r  M 
Luther  ;  but  for  Fear  of  irritating  the  Empei'°b  l,y  *' 
Prefence  of  a  Man,  whom  he  had  prolcubct  ) 

Ed  id  of  Worms,  he  left  him,  fays  Sleidan,  l.  5-f 1  •  _  • 
bourg,  one  of  his  principal  Fortrcflcs  on  the  M0  } 
Franconia,  and  of  the  County  of  Jlcnneb eig 
Promifc  that  nothing  fliould  be  done  in  the  A 
con ful ting  him.  Afterwards,  thinkmg  that  the  - 
would  arrive  fooncr  than  he  did,  hc  went  ir  y 
his  Entry  at  Aujbourg  the  2d  of  May  15  3°’  ac  ,VL  0f 
with  Prince  John  Frederick  his  Son, 

Lttncbourg,  Wolfang  Prince  ol  Anhalt,  tM\  m|0: 
bert  of  Mans  felt,  of  all  the  Nobility  ol  tow. 

160  Horfcmcn  very  well  armed,  and  cloa  ie  ^ 
Caflbcks  of  Scarlet,  embroider’d  with  hole  .  :  ^ 

Princes  eecl^fmftick  and  fecular,  ma  e  ^  |,  t,f 

publick  Entry  during  the  re (l  of  the  iinlL  ^  j^.;. 
May,  and  the  Beginning  of  June ,  each  \  ‘  ^ 
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„  ,. ^  to  his  Quality,  and  to  his  Rank  in  the  Em- 

fer0\5Xs  he  did,  with  a  great  deal  of  Dexterity, 
Je'confelfen  of  Faith,  which  was  to  be  prefented  to 

and  Florimond  de  Raimond  fay, 
1(T  philiv  Melantthon  rendered  fo  famous  among 
A*  ZZl  was  born  in  a  fmall  Borough  of  che 

,the  V Palatinate  near  the  Rhine.  He  had  received  from 
I°wer  in  a  very,  low  Birth,  fo  great  a  Genius,  and  To 

^rr’for  the  Sciences,  that  being  yet  but  2 1  Years  of 
P*  he  had  acquired  the  Reputation  of  one  of  the 
*  iMmed  Men  of  Germany  ;  therefore  the  Duke  Fre- 
j^Ekftor  of  Saxony,  placed  him  in  the  Year  1518, 

•  h'  Univerfity  of  Wittenberg*  where  he  con  traded  fo 
10  an ’Intimacy  with  Luther ,  that  he  became  foon 
rUrf  Confident  he  had.  However,  one  may  fay, 

h  uiever  was  feen  fo  furprizing  a  Friendship  between 
tha  perfons,  fo  different  in  their  Inclinations  and  Hu- 
tW°  and  who  were  afterwards  to  hate  fo  implacably 
--other:  For  Luther ,  as  every  body  knows,  was 
bold  enterprizing,  •  imperious,  proud,  haughty,  and 
uaflionate,  ufing  neither  Qrcumfpedhon  nor  Decency, 
cither  in  his  Writing  or  his  Words,  when  he  was  once 
.  a  Paffion,  decifive,  firm,  intrepid,  and  obftinate  in 
his  Sentiments,  otherwife  merry,  agreeable,  and  of  good 
Humour  with  his  Friends.  Philip  on  the  contrary  was 
meek,  humble,  moderate*  complaifant,  modeft,  very 
ferious,  loving  Peace,  and  always  ready  for  a  Re-union 
'if  he  had  been  Mafter  ;  otherwife  pusillanimous,  with¬ 
out  Firmnefs,  or  RefoJution,  doubting  of  every  Thing  ; 
and  fo  wavering  in  the  Points  of  his  Belief,  of  which 
he  has  wrote  in  different  Manners,  that  the  Zuingltans , 
Cakinijls ,  and  even  the  Arians ,  have  pretended  to  have 
him  on  their  Side :  But  this  did  not  happen  till  after 
li itfar's  Death,  for  whom  he  had  all  the  Submiffion,  all 
die  Deference,  and  all  the  Veneration  a  Difciple  can 
have  for  his  Mafter.  Luther ,  on  his  Side,  had  for  him 
fo  much  Tendernefs,  that  he  would  receive  no; -Advice 
but  from  him,  and  no  body  elfe  would  undertake  to  ap¬ 
peal  him  when  he  was  in  a  Paffion. 

Such  was  Philip  Melantthon*  who  was  ordered  to  di- 
geft  the  Confeflion  o fAuJbourg  ;  which  he  did  in  twenty 
one  Articles,  fome  of  which,  as  thofe  concerning  the 
divine  JEffence,  the  Trinity  of  che  Perfons,  and  the  In¬ 
carnation  of  the  Word,  die  Cachojicks  confefs  to  be  or¬ 
thodox.  Tothefe  twenty-cne  Articles  he  added  feven 
others,  to  reform,  faid  he,  the  Abides  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  which  he  entituled.  Of  the  Communion  under 
hih  Kinds ;  of  the  Marriage  of  Pr lefts  ;  of  the  Mafs  ; 
cf  Ik  mmftical  Vows  ;  and  of  the  cccleftaftical  Power. 
'Ilm  Prole/lion  of  the  Proteftants,  thus  reduced  into 
twenty-eight  Articles  by  Melantthon ,  was  immediately 
carnal  to  Luther  by  an  Exprefs,  the  Duke  of  Saxony 
fent  him,  to  know  of  him  if  there  was  nothing  to  be 
changed  in  it?  Luther  afiured  the  Duke,  in  his  Anfwer, 
that  it  phnfed  him  much,  and  that  ho  could  change  no¬ 
thing  in  it .  Md  t}jaL  /y  even  couyy  it  would  not  be 
pofer  to  Jo  it,  bccaufe  it  would  be  mpajjiblc  for  him  to 
ujc  /o  much  Circumfpettion,  and  to  exprefs  bimfdf  in  Terms 
jo  pool h,  and  fo  dedicate. 

By  this  l  ime  the  Emperor  was  arrived  from  Trent  to 
npnek,  with  King  Ferdinand  his  Brother,  the  Queens 
p  p£ary  and  Bohemia ,  tiic  Cardinal  Campege  the 
upt:  s  Legate,  the  Cardinals  of  Saltzbourg ,  Trent ,  and 
f'r*dcrick  Count  Palatin ,  the  Marquis  John 
r“/<7/  Braniiebourg,  the  Ambaffadors  of  the  Kings  of 
mcc,  England >  and  Portugal,  and  fcvcral  Grandees  of 
|  tL'r  he  hail  Haiti  fifteen  Days  at  Infpruck,  he 

amv'T  1  ,  yune*  P^ng  through  Munich ,  and 

mk  .  1  fV.h  Aujhourg,  where  towards  the  Even- 
I?™**  Entry  with  the  grcatdl  Magnificence, 

1  had  ever  been  feen  yet  in  the  Empire.  The  Em- 

T|,l  Xv  10  was  a  vwy  hand  fome  Prince,  at  the  Age  of 
tor,J7rW  l,nt*cr  «  Canopy  carried  by  the  Sena- 
Mou  ufioufg,  dreffed  in  the  Span  ip  Fafhion,  to  do 

pjlci.  nfin  .m  /^at.,on»  which  was  then  at  the  grcatdl 
with  !«.»««"! cvatlon  ,c  ^  tvcv  been  \  lie  was  all  ihining 

witi  miMlcd  0,1  a  bcauti^ul  Polijh  Horfc,  en- 
Dufc.  rn  a11  th<;  young  Princes,  Sons  of  Electors, 
*  nt3>  an;^  Marquifcs  of  the  Empire  j  having 
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immediately  before  him  Ae  Elector  of  Sakemy  preceded 
by  feven  teen  Princes,  and  carrying  the  imperial  Sword 
naked,  between  Joachim  Elector  of  Brandebotirg ,  arid 
the  Baron  Valentin  d'Erbach,  rep  refen  ting  the  Cbunt 
Louis  Elector  Palatin  his.  Mafter,  followed  by  that  who 
reprelented  the  Elector  of  Treves.  On  the  Right  walk’d 
die  Elector  of  Mayence ,  with  200  Guards  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  cloathed  in  CafTocks  of  his  Livery  of  yellow  and 
black  Velvet ;  on  the  Left  of  the  Archbifhop  and  Elec¬ 
tor  of  Cologn ,  at  the  Head  of  100  other  Guards  armed 
cap-a-pie.  Immediately  after  the  Canopy  was  feeri 
King  Ferdinand  and  the  Pope’s  Legate*  between  30O 
Guards  of  that  Prince,  with  their  CafTocks  of  red  and 
white  Velvet;  after  them  three  other  Cardinals  on  their 
Mules,  the  Ambaffadors  of  Kings,  the  Grand  Mafter  of 
the  Teutonick  Order,  a  long  Retinue  of  ArcllbiibopS 
and  Bifhops*  and  of  German ,  Italian,  and  Spanifh  Lords, 
and  laftly,  the  Militia  of  Aujhourg,  to  the  Number  of  3 
or  4000  Men,  richly  cloathed,  and  with  1 2  Pieces  of 
Cannon. 

The  Pomp  ended  by  the  Te  Detent  fling  in  the  great 
Church  :  Charles  having  difmifled  the  Princes,  retained 
the  Proteftants  to  tell  them,  that  he  pretended  that  the 
next  Day,  which  was  that  of  Corpus  Chrifii ,  they  /hould 
affiff:  at  the  Proceffion  of  the  Sacrament  with  the  others, 
according  to  Cuftom,  which  they  refufed*  pretending 
that  they  could  not  do  it  in  Confcience. 

On  Monday  the  aoth  of  Jmte,  r 530,  Charles  wanting 
to  open,  the  Dyet,  by  the  Mafs  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
which  was  folemnly  fung  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  he 
had  told  the  Eleblor  of  Saxony ,  that  he  expcdled  he  fhould 
difeharge  on  that  Occafion  his  Office  of  Grand  Marfhal 
of  the.  Empire,  who  is  to  carry  the  Sword  before  the 
Emperor  in  all  publick  Ceremonies.  His  Doctors  hav¬ 
ing  been  confulted  on  that  Subject  anfvvered,  he  might 
do  it  without  fcruple,  by  the  Example  of  Naaman ,  whom 
the  Prophet  Elijha  permitted  to  ferve  the  King  of  Syria 
his  Mafter,  who  ufed  to  Jean  on  him  in  the  Temple 
where,  he  adored  an  Idol.  Therefore  the  Elector  obey’d 
and  went  to  Church,  accompanied  with  the  other  Pro- 
teftanc  Princes,  who  all  affifted  at  Mafs,  and  at  the 
Lathi  Harangue  of  the  Pope’s  Nuncio,  who  exhorted 
them  all  with  a  great  deal  of  Zeal  to  a  Re-union  with 
the  Cathoiicks. 

After  Mafs  the  Emperor,  followed  by  King  Ferdinand^ 
the  Electors,  Princes,  and  Deputies  of  the  Towns,  went 
to  hold  che  firft  Seffion  of  the  Dyet,  in  the  great  Hall 
of  the  Senate  of  Aujhourg,  where  after  the  Count  Palatin 
Frederick  had  read  to  the  Affembly  a  pretty  long  Writing, 
containing  the  Motives  which  had  obliged  the  Emperor 
to  convoke  that  Dyet,  and  che  Tilings  which  were  to 
be  treated  in  it,  it  was  determined,  that  they  fhould  be¬ 
gin  by  the  Point  of  Religion,  as  the  moft  important  foi* 
the  Peace  and  Tranquility  of  Germany :  Therefore  on 
St.  John's  Day,  which  was  that  of  the  fccond  Seffion, 
after  the  Affembly  had  heard  the  Latin  Harangue  of 
the  Pope’s  Nuncio,  and  that  of  the  Deputies  of  Aujlrias 
who  afkcd  an  immediate  Succour  againft  the  Turks ;  che 
Elector  of  Saxony ,  accompanied  by  the  Marquis  George 
of  Brandebotirg ,  die  Dukes  Francis  and  Ernett  of  Lune- 
bourg  and  Rrunfwick ,  Philip  Landgrave  of  Ucffc,  and 
IVolphang  Prince  of  Anhalt ,  went  to  place  himfelf  over- 
againft  the  Throne  of  the  Emperor,  where  the  Do  A  or 
George  Pontanus  his  Chancellor  made  a  Difcourfe  plaufi- 
ble  enough,  whereby  thofe  Princes  humbly  in  treated  the 
Emperor  to  permit  that  their  Confeflion  of  Faith  fliould 
be  read  publicity  before  all  the  Orders  of  the  Empire. 
At  firft  the  Emperor  wanted  that  they  fliould  only  deli¬ 
ver  it  into  his  Hands,  to  have  it  examined  at  Lcifure, 
and  to  deliberate  afterwards  upon  it,  with  the  Kleftors, 
the  Princes,  and  thofe  of  his  Council ;  but  to  take  off 
all  Subject  of  Complaint,  it  was  refolvcd  at  Jail  to  grant 
them  their  Requeft,  for  the  next  Day,  in  the  Mall  of 
his  Palace  where  the  Affembly  fliould  meet  to  hear  what 
they  had  to  fay. 

Therefore  the  Saturday  the  25th  of  June,  the  Eledlor 
of  Saxony,  with  the  Duke  John  Frederick  his  Son,  the 
other  five  Proteftant  Princes,  and  the  Deputies  of  Nu¬ 
remberg  am\  Ru fling,  having  prden ted. them feives  before 
the  Emperor  about  three  in  the  Afternoon,  with  their 
ConfWlionin  German  and  Latin ,  containing  the  28  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  their  Belief  and  Dilcipline*  with  die  Authorities 

which 
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which  they  hid  quoted  to  fhpport  them,  it  was  read 
flowly,  and  with  a  very  loud  Voice,  by  one  of  the  Elec¬ 
tor’s  Counfellors,  with  an  incredible  Rejoycing  of  the 
Lutherans,  who  confidered  that  Adtion  as  the  Triumph 
of  their  Dodtrine.  They  wrote  afterwards  every  where, 
that  it  was  found  conform  to  the  pure  Word  of  God, 
and  that  thole  among  the  Papifts  who  had  mod  difcre- 
dited  it  remained  mute,  and  would  not  attempt  hence¬ 
forward  to  attack  it. 

But  it  appeared  loon  after  that  they  were  deceived, 
for  the  Refutation  which  the  Catholick  Doctors  had 
made  of  all  the  Dogma’s  contained  in  that  Confeflion 
having  been  examined  and  put  in  a  good  Form,  the 
Emperor  caufed  it  to  be  read  in  the  Aflembly  the  3d  of 
August^  then  having  afked  the  Opinions,  it  was  gene¬ 
rally  approved  by  all  the  Catholicks,  who  far  furpafled 
the  Lutherans  in  Number.  Afterwards  the  Emperor 
addrefling  himfelf  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony ,  and  to  the 
other  Princes  his  AfTociates,  told  them  that  they  mult 
conform  themfelves  to  the  Sentiments  of  the  Dyet,  and 
approve  the  Writing  they  had  heard  read  :  They  afked 
1  Copy  thereof,  which  after  fome  Difficulty  was  granted, 
being  told  at  the  fame  Time,  that  after  they  had  read 
it  every  one  in  their  Particular  they  fhould  return  it  to 
the  Emperor,  becaufe  the  Dyet  having  pronounced  on 
the  two  Pieces  which  had  been  read  in  it,  there  was  no 
room  to  difputc,  but  only  to  fubmit  to  the  Sentiment  of 
the  Aflembly.  They  rejedted  that  Condition  with  a 
Sort  of  Scorn  ;  and  even  the  Lantgrave  left  the  Dyet 
without  taking  Leave,  which  the  Emperor  took  very 
ill :  But  as  the  Catholick  Princes  were  in  hope,  that 
they  could  be  brought  back  in  treating  with  them  in  a 
particular  Conference  *,  they  obtained  from  the  Prince, 
that  feventeen  Deputies  fliould  be  chofen  among  the 
Electors,  the  Princes,  the  Bifhops,  and  the  Deputies  of 
the  Towns,  to  confer  with  them  in  an  amicable  Manner, 
as  they  did  the  7th  of  August  in  the  Chapterhoufe  of  the 
Cathedral  Church,  where  Joachim  I.  Elector  of  Brande- 
bourg,  made  to  the  fix  Lutheran  Princes  a  very  ftrong 
and  pathetical  Difcourfe,  to  engage  them  to  renounce 
their  Confeflion,  of  which  they  had  heard  fo  folid  a  Re¬ 
futation,  by  the  Authorities  of  the  Scripture,  the  Fa¬ 
thers,  and  the  Councils. 

They  anfwered  to  all  that  two  Days  afterwards  by 
Words  of  Mouth  and  by  Writing,  that  they  had  not  had 
all  the  Audience  promifed  them,  in  convoking  that 
Dyet ;  that  they  had  been  refufed  the  Copy  of  that  Re¬ 
futation,  which  they  could  not  approve  in  Confidence, 
and  that  the  Council  which  had  been  promifed  to  them 
was  not  likely  to  be  convoked.  To  which  the  Elcdtor 
Joachim  replied,  That  though  their  Confejion  had  been 
read  in  full  Dyet ,  containing  all  they  had  to  fay ,  according 
as  themfelves  had  faid  to  the  Emperor ,  that  Conference  was 
7nadc  to  hear  them  as  much  and  as  long  as  they  f  leafed  \ 
that  the  Copy  of  the  Writing  of  the  Catholick  Doctors  had 
been  offered  them ,  on  a  Condition  which  every  Body  found 
reafonablc  \  that  their  Confcicncc  fiotdd  oblige  them  not  to 
feparate  themfelves  from  the  Catholick  Religion ,  but  to 
renounce  the  Errors  and  Schifm  of  an  apoftatc  Monk ,  who 
had  fcduccd  them  i  and  that  for  the  Council)  befides  that 
they  knew  very  well  that  the  Wars  had  always  hindered  its 
Convocation ,  Luther  himfelf  had  declared  at  the  Dyet  of 
Worms,  that  he  would  not  fubmit  himfelf  to  a  Judgment 
again  ft  wbofe  Authority  he  wrote  fill  daily. 

Though  this  Reply  was  not  very  plcafing  to  the  Lu¬ 
therans )  notwithflanding,  to  fhew  that  they  were  not 
Enemies  of  Peace,  they  confcnted,  by  Melantibon' s 
Advice,  who  wanted  a  Re-union,  and  to  terminate  that 
Affair  as  fioon  as  poffiblc,  to  a  Conference  between  feven 
Deputies  of  each  Side,  who  Jhould  examine  the  Con- 
.feflion  anew,  which  was  done  :  In  each  Party,  fays  Slci- 
da)i)  lib .  7.  and  Cocbhre ,  two  Princes,  two  Jurifconfults, 
and  three  Theologians  were  chofen  j  who  met  the  1 6th 
of  Auguft)  1530.  and  Melantibon,  who  was  then  Chief 
of  the  Party  in  Luther's  Abfencc,  adled  in  fuch  a  Man¬ 
ner  by  his  ufual  Mitigations,  in  explaining  in  a  tolerable 
Manner  what  was  moll  fhocking  to  the  Catholicks  in  the 
Confeflion  ol :  Aufbourg,  that  the  very  next  Day  they  all 
agreed  on  15  Articles  of  the  21,  which  make  the  liiil 
Part  of  the  Confeflion  relating  to  the  Dogma’s  of  Faith. 
For  befides  thole  in  which  the  Lutherans  have  always 
agieecl  with  the  Catholicks,  with  regard  to  die  Mylleries 


of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  it  was  confetfed  in  rh»  r 
that  by  Baptifm  the  original  Sin  is  wafhed  off 

upifcence,  which  is  the  Effehi  thereof 2  f 
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the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth,  that  it  is  no*  Fain  f  1(1 
but  Faith  and  the  [minifying  Grace  which  Mil! .S’”'!' 


the  feventh  and  eighth,  that  the  Church  dot? 'li 
the  Elett  only)  but  the  Sinners  likewife.  And  in  h 
venteenth,  that  we  have  our  Free-Will ,  and  that  ^  ^ 
do  710  thing  for  our  Salvation  without  Grace  w  Can 
natural  Succours  of  God.  9 

They  could  not  agree  but  in  Part,  on  three  \n\-\  - 
for  on  the  Twelfth  the  Lutherans  would  admit  tl\  V 
tisfadtion  as  a  Part  of  the  Penitence,  to  produce 
Fruits  thereof  according  to  the  Gofpel,  but  not  as  * 
ceflary  for  the  Remiflion  of  the  Pain  due  to  our VT 
On  the  Twentieth  they  con fe fled  the  Neceffity  of 
Works,  but  not  their  Merit.  And  as  to  the  twenty-fir? 
they  acknowledged  that  the  Angels  and  Saints  pray  fo! 
us,  and  would  honour  their  Feafts  and  Memory *  but 
not  invoke  them.  The  three  other  Articles,  viz  the 
eleventh,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth,  which  are  uf  the 
facramental  Confejion  or  Order ,  and  of  the  Ceremonies 
and  Cuftoms  of  the  Church,  were  referred  to  the  Exa¬ 
mination  of  the  fecond  Part,  which  treats  of  the  Abufes 
which  they  attributed  to  the  Roman  Church.  It  was  here 
they  could  not  agree  entirely  on- either  Article,  what¬ 
ever  Means  of  Accommodation  was  propofed  by  either 
of  the  two  Parties,  becaufe  the  Lutherans  wanted  al¬ 
ways,  that  the  Communion  under  both  Kinds  fliould  be 
of  divine  Precept,  that  the  Priefts  could  marry,  that 
the  Mafs  was  not  a  Sacrifice,  that  the  Confeflion  IhouH 
be  made  in  general,  without  defeending  into  a  particu¬ 
lar  Detale  of  Sins,  that  the  Ceremonies,  Feafts,  and 
other  Commandments  of  the  Church,  fhould  not  obfce 
in  Confcience  *  and  that  the  monaftick  Vows  fhould  fe 
abolifhed.  But  as  to  the  feventh  and  laft  Article,  which 
related  to  Bifhops,  Melaiitthon  who  wanted  to  gain  them 
and  procure  the  Peace,  relented  much,  by  attributing  to 
them  almoft  the  whole  Extent  of'  their  Jurifdidion  in 
their  Diocefe. 

As  the  Report  of  the  Refult  of  that  Conference  was 
made  afterwards  in  full  Dyet,  according  to  a  reciprocal 
Agreement  between  the  Parries  *,  it  was  hoped,  that  as 
fo  great  Advances  had  been  made  already  towards  a 
Re-union,  a  Peace  could  be  foon  procured,  provided  they 
continued  to  work  on  an  Affair  fo  happily  began :  And 
becaufe  they  thought,  that  if  the  Conference  was  made 
between  few  Perfons,  they  would  fooner  and  eaiier 
agree  than  between  a  great  Number,  where  there 
is  more  Contradidtion,  it  was-  refolvcd  to  reduce  the 
Number  of  the  Deputies  to  three  of  each  Side,  viz  to 
two  Canonifts  and  to  one  Theologian,  who  was  Ekiut 
for  the  Catholicks,  and  Melantthon  for  the  Lutbtrans. 
Mean  while  Luther ,  to  whom  Couriers  were  fent  every 
Day,  to  inform  him  of  what  patted  in  the  Dyet,  and  in 
thofe  Conferences,  was  continually  writing,  either  to  the 
Duke  of  Saxony,  or  to  the  Dodtors  of  his  Party,  that 
they  granted  too  much,  that  they  were  deceived,  an 
that  they  fliould  be  contented  with  having  already  uM 
too  much  Condcfccnfion  in  their  Confeflion  without 
giving  up  new  Things  in  thofe  Conferences  j  thatt  cy 
had  undertook  a  Thing  entirely  im poffiblc,  and  t  at 
they  could  no  more  reconcile  Luther  with  the  Pope, 1  ® 
Jeftts  Christ  with  Belial  •>  and  I  really  believe  him,  » 
as  Luther  had  no  Religion,  but  as  far  as  lie  made  it  > 
fervient  to  his  Ambition  and  Libertinagc,  lie  Knew  | 
fcdtly  well,  that  if  a  Reconciliation  had  been  mat  r. 
Reign,  as  Chief  of  a  formidable  Party,  had  loon  ice 
an  End  *  and  the  greatefl  Favour  he  could  have  expe 
then  had  been  to  have  his  Diforders  forgiven, 
have  the  Liberty  to  re  tun  to  his  Cloifler,  win°  • 
orher  Punifhmcnt,  which  notwithflanding  hai 

very  great  one  for  Luther.  qVn(fur 

l  ie  wrote  likewife  fcveral  Libels  in  the  vulgai  h 

againfl  the  Emperor  and  the  Bifhops, ,  to  u‘n  <-■ 
odious  to  the  People  and  to  the  Nobility  i  an 

icaiulalous  Writings  were  dillributed  at 
the  Dyet,  and  in  the  other  Towns,  and  cx leu  \a 1  L 

pofely  to  excite  a  Sedition,  and  hinder  the  c.i  . 
was  at  the  Point  of  being  concluded  between  1 1 
licks  and  Proteflanrs.  f  /„/ fa, 

In  fad,  in  Confcqucnce  of  thefc  WnttnD  ^ 
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r  ;  rrhnn  who  had  granted  feVeral  Things  which 

his  Part^  wa*  forbidden 
were  not  a0r< ^  .  more ,  f0  that  the  Conference  was 

10  g-ant  /  towards0 the  End  of  Attgufi,  without  con- 

terminatea 

drtSS  »  SWfa  raw,  rays  /.  7-  and 

,  rhit  neither  his  Prayers,  nor  his  Promires,  nor 
Ocbke,  tn  ftrances  he  had  caufed  to  be  made  to 

the  ftr°nven  if  his  defence,  during  the  Month  of  Sep- 

‘he®>  had  been  of  any  Service  to  bring  them  to  their 
irnkf,  n  j a{h  with  the  unanimous  Confent  of 

DU\tr  pices!  his  Decree,  which  was  read  the 

£e°™  fecond  of  the  fame  Month,  to  the  Duke  of 

TWC1'  y  ra  the  Princes  his  Affociates,  and  to  the  Depu- 
SiMWD'j  pecree  bearS)  that  the  Emperor  gives  than 

"?•  <«  the  Fifteen^  of  April,  to  declare  if  they  will  not 

*  f  rn  tb'l J&wr.  «  the  Po",ts  *f  the  CatMUk  Mif' 

C  i  p  Princes  and  other  Members  of  the  Empire ,  who, 

t0.f  they  bad  heard  the  Refutation  made  of  their  Confef 

j  lfab  bad  been  well  examined,  had  generally  reproved 

Jjott>  i  if  (fay  are  not  ready  to  renounce  the  Articles  on 

**[.  Ttil  diluted  fill,  after  they  had  abandoned  the 

Conferences  which  had  been  made  on  that 

rf  <7  <fbat  during  that  Time  given  them ,  they  /hall  in - 

I  11' nothin  nor  permit  any  thing  to  be  printed,  againft 
n,  fojtfr  0f  the  Roman  Catholick  Church.  That  they  pall 
L  likmfi  mke  Profelytes,  as  they  have  done  till  then ; 

y  fa  fa  the  Catholicks,  even  their  Subjects,  from  having 
the  Exercife  of  the  antient  Religion  in  their  Dominions , 
and  the  Prif  *  Monks  from  celebrating  public kly  their 

Modes  and  from  adminijlring  the  Sacraments  with  a  full 
and  entire  Liberty ;  and  laftly ,  that  they  j hall  join  with 
the  other  Princes  to  exterminate  the  Anabaptifis  and  Sacra - 

mntariaits  from  the  Empire ,  &c. 

The  Lutheran  Princes  furpnfed  with  that  Decree, which 

they  did  not  expert,  prefented  die  next  Day  to  the 
Emperor  an  Apology,  which  Melanttbon  had  made  of 
their  Confeflion  5  but  as  they  faw  that  Charles  would 
not  fo  much  as  receive  it,  and  that  he  had  them  told, 
That  if  they  were  not  contented  with  that  Decree,  in  which 
he  was  refolved  to  change  nothing,  they  w®uld  oblige 
him  to  make  another  ftill  ftronger  *  they  took  alfo  the 
Refolution  among  themfelves,  not  to  fubmit  to  it ;  and 
after  they  had  faid,  with  a  great  deal  of  Rcfpert  to  the 
Empeior,  that  feeing  him  fo  firm  in  his  Refolution, 
they  were  determined  to  importune  him  no  more  on 
that  Subjeft,  and  abandoned  themfelves  to  God’s  Pro¬ 
vidence,  he  gave  them  Leave  to  return  into  their  Do¬ 
minions,  leaving  fome  of  their  Officers  at  Aujbourg ,  till 
the  End  of  the  Dyct,  which  Jailed  fix  Weeks  longer  ; 
during  which  they  treated  of  ocher  Affairs,  and  cfpecially 
of  the  Succours  afked  againft  the  Turks ,  and  to  which 
the  Lutherans  would  contribute  nothing.  At  lail  the 
Emperor  feeing  that  the  Lutherans  refulcd  always  obfti- 
nately  to  receive  the  Decree  he  had  made,  he  made  a 
frcond  at  the  Conclufion  of  the  Dyet,  whereby  he  orders, 
Thai  the  Catholick  Religion  jhould  be  prattifed  throughout 
the  whole  Empire ,  and  that  all  the  Things  of  which  be 
makes  a  log  Detale ,  jhould  be  rcjlorcd  to  their  former 
Staley  and  forbids  all  Sorts  of  Per  fens,  under  the  Penalty  of 
the  Confifcation  of  Bodies  and  Goods ,  to  change  any  thing  in 
the  Doftrbie,  Cujloms,  and  Ceremonies  of  the  (Church ,  till 
it  had  been  ordered  othcruoife  by  the  Council. 

1  bus  ended  that  famous  Dyct  of  Aujbourg,  and  the 
Emperor  accompanied  by  King  Ferdinand  his  Brother, 
•jnd  icveral  Princes  went  to  Cologn  \  where  the  Archbi¬ 
hop  of  Majcnce  convoked  by  his  Orders,  the  Elertors, 
h>nhe  End  of  the  liunc  Year,  and  for  the  Elcrtion  of  a 
°*  die  Romans;  But  the  Lutherans,  afraid  that 
JutAlfcmbly  was  concerted  to  opprels  them,  oppofed 

II  W1»i  all  their  Power,  and  refolved  to  unite  themfelves 

J'10rt;  cver,  as  they  did  by  the  famous  League  of 

^alcalde, 

y)n°!C(!^c  }*  a  Email  Town  of  the  County  of  IJennc- 
mfi  Xrn^inS  t0  Lantgravc  of  llcjfe,  which  has 
t,;r  ,t,c^  Unions  by  the  frequent  Affcmblies  of 
Mthcran  Princes,  to  treat  there  of  the  Interests  of 

m  ^mmon  Cmifc  of  their  Sedt  i  there  thole  Princes 

of  v  *C  2,1  December ,  at  the  In  (lance  of  the  Elertor 

W|10  wcnt  to  lllcct  t|}Cnij  jnftcnd  of  going 

with  n  w  lcIe  frni  Prince  John  Frederick  his  Son, 
Drder  to  oppofe  in  ilia  Name  the  Elcrtion  of  a 
Vot.  II. 


$ 
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King  of  the  Romans .  He  prolefted  that  it  was  ari-Eh“  ‘ 
terprize  manifeftly  againft  the  Golden  Bull,  which  orders 
to  preferve  the  Liberty  of  the  Suffrages,  that  the  Elet-* 
tion  ffiall  be  made  after  the  Emperor’s  Demife,  without  - 
attempting  to  give  him  a  Succeffor  while  he  is  yet-  liv¬ 
ing.  The  other  Princes  his  Affociates  joined  with  him  for 
the  fameEfFert,and  wrote  from  Smalcalde  to  the  Emperor, 
and  to  the  Elertors,  to  intreat  them  not  to  think  of  a 
Thing  of  fo  bad  an  Example,  and  fo  contrary  to  the 
German  Liberty ;  but  all  their  -Remonftrances  proved 
vain,  for  Ferdinand  King  of  Bohemia  and  of  Hungary * 
the  Emperor’s  Brother,  was  the  5th  of  January  elected 
King  of  the  Romans ,  and  crowned  at  Aix-la- chapel lc  the 
nth  of  the  fame  Month. 

Therefore  the  Lutheran  Princes  concluded  their  League 
to  defend  mutually  one  another,  againft  all  thole  who' 
would  attempt  to  difturb  them  in  the  Exercife  of  their* 
Religion,  or  even  to  attack  the  Emperor,  in  cafe  they 
fhould  think  neceffary  to  do  it.  This  League  concluded* 
the  confederated  Princes  fent  to  the  Kings  of  France  and 
of  England ,  who  they  both  knew  hated  Charles  Y.  a 
long  Manifcfto,  to  juftify  their  Dortrine  and  their  Con-' 
dudt,  and  to  alk  them  Succours  againft  the  Emperon 
Henry  VIII.  King  of  England,  who  had  not  yet  made 
his  Divorce  with  the  Roman  Church,  would  not  promife 
them  any  Succours,  but  only  to  ufe  all  his  Credit  to 
procure  the  Convocation  of  a  Council  for  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Abufes  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
Church.*  Francis  I.  King  of  France *  who  had  no  great 
Reafon  to  be  very  well  fatisfied  with  the  Emperor,  pro- 
mi  ifed  them  the  fame  Thing  the  King  of  England  had 
done,  and  engaged  befides,  to  aftift  them  for  the  Con- 
fervation  of  the  Righrs  of  the  Empire  ;  which  they  faid 
had  been  violated  by  the  Elertion  of  a  King  of  the 
Romans ,  provided  their  League  ffiould  be  defenfive  only, 
and  to  maintain  their  Liberty  if  they  were  attacked  on 
thatSubjert.  ThefeNegociations  of  the  Confederates  with 
the  King  of  France ,  made  a  greater  Impreffion  on  the 
Emperor’s  Mind,  than  all  they  had  done  before,  for 
afraid  that  his  mod  Chriftian  Majefty  fhould  gain  any 
Advantage  thereby,  he  fent  Albert  Archbifhop  of  May- 
ence,  and  Louis  Elertor  Palatine  to  treat  of  a  Peace 
with  the  Lutheran  Princes,  who  were  then  affembled  at 
Nuremberg,  while  himlelf  was  holding  a  Dyet  at  Spires , 
which  Peace  was  concluded  the  23d  of  July  on  thefd 
Conditions,  That  the  Edicts  of  Worms  and  Aulbourg 
jhould  remain  fufpended  for  the  Lutherans  only,  who  Jhould 
be  tolerated,  and  not  dijlurbed  on  the  Point  of  Religion ,  of 
which  they  fhould  have  the  free  Exercife,  till  the  Decifions 
of  the  Council,  the  Convocation  whereof  the  Emperor  Jhould 
procure  in  fix  Months,  and  the  Celebration  in  a  Tear  af¬ 
terwards  ;  and  if  fitch  a  Thing  could  not  be  obtained  of  the 
Pope,  then  a  general  Dyet  Jhould  be  affembled,  where  that 
ylffair  would  be  treated ,  to  terminate  it  as  it  duould  be 
judged  more  proper  for  the  Good  of  the  Empire . 

The  Emperor  accomplifhcd  religioufly  what  he  had 
promifed  in  that  Treaty,  and  engaged  the  Pope,  Paul  III. 
to  convoke  the  Council  j  but  the  Lutheran  Princes,  who 
had  fo  long  infilled  on  that  Convocation,  having  afi 
fembled  at  Smalcalde  according  to  Cuftom,  whither  they 
called  Luther ,  who  came  accompanied  with  MclanRhon, 
Pomctnntts ,  Buccr ,  Ofiandcr,  and  fevera)  others  of  his 
mod  famous  Difciples,  to  examine  the  Bull  of  Convoca¬ 
tion,  they  had  received  from  the  Nuncio  Vorftus,  they 
declared  by  Luther's  Advice,  that  they  would  never 
con  fent,  that  the  Council  fhould  be  affembled  out  of 
Germany,  that  the  Pope  fiiould  appear  there  as  a  Judge, 
or  that  he  even  fiiould  convoke  it,  which  belonged  to 
the  Emperor,  and  to  Kings.  Then  they  caufed  a  Ma¬ 
nifcfto  to  be  difperfed  throughout  all  Europe ,  containing 
their  Rcafons  lor  refilling  that  the  Council  fiiould  be 
affembled  at  Mantua  by  the  Pope  :  They  add refled 
themfelves  particularly  to  the  King  of  France,  who,  they 
exported,  becaule  ol  the  War  he  had  then  with  the 
Emperor,  would  grant  them  his  Protection. 

Therefore  the  Vice-chancellor  01  the  Emperor,  who 
had  been  fent  by  him  to  perfuade  thofe  Princes  to  accept 
the  Bull  ol  Convocation,  feeing  that  all  his  Remonftrances 
were  vain,  engaged  the  Catholick  Princes  to  nftcmhlc 
at  Nuremberg,'  there  to  oppofe  the  Lutherans  who 
wanted  to  abolifh  the  Catholick  Religion  in  their  Domi¬ 
nions*  by  forcing  their  Subjects  ro  become  Lutherans , 
4  X  ’  tky 
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they  obliged  themfelves  to  unite  their  Forces  againft  all 
thofe  who  fhould  undertake  to  difturb  the  Catholicks 
in  the  Exercife  of  their  Religion,,  and  the  Emperor  and 
King  Ferdinand  were  declared  Chiefs  of  that  League. 

Thefe  two  contrary  Leagues  made  at  Smalcalde  and  at 
Nuremberg,  tending  manifeftly  to  a  War,  to  which  both 
Parties  were  preparing  themfelves,  and  notwithftanding, 
the  Lutherans ,  who  refufed  to  join  with  the  Emperor 
and  the  Catholicks  for  the  Council  they  had  fo  often 
afked  for  to  compofe  their  Differences,  protefting  full 
that  they  wifhed  for  nothing  elfe  but  Peace,  afkmg  even 
for  that  Effeft  a  Conference  with  the  Catholicks,  if  the 
Emperor  would  content  to  it :  That  Prince  wrote  fiom 
Toledo  the  19th  of  November  1 538.  that  he  permitted 
them  to  affemble  at  Franckfort ,  as  they  did  the  12  th  ol 
February  of  the  Year  following.  It  was  there  that  after 
more  than  a  Month  of  tedious  Conteftations,  it  was 
concluded  at  laft,  under  the  good  Pleafure  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  that  as  the  Liberty  of  Confcience  had  been  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  Lutherans  by  the  Pacification  of  Nuremberg ,  but 
9 till  the  Convocation  of  the  Council  which  the  Emperor 
accepted,  and  they  refufed,  they  fhould  be  granted  a 
Truce  of  fifteen  Months,  during  which  Theologians  on 
both  Sides  fhould  meet  to  treat  in  an  amicable  Manner 
of  the  Points  contefled  in  Prefence  of  Deputies  appoint¬ 
ed  for  that  Purpofe,  and  to  enter  into  an  Agreement 
according  to  the  Judgment  of  thofe  Deputies,  which 
fhould  be  accepted  by  both  Parties  :  That  during  that 
Time  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  fhould  receive  any 
Body  anew  into  their  League,  and  that  the  Ecclefiafticks 
fhould  enjoy  peaceably  the  Effaces  they  had  yet  in  the 
Dominions  of  the  Lutheran  Princes,  who  alfo  fhould  be 
included  in  that  Treaty,  to  the  Exclufion  of  the  Ana- 

bap  tifts  and  Sacramentarians. 

The  Emperor  refufed  at  firft  to  ratify  that  Treaty, 
and  the  Lutherans  imagining  that  it  was  calculated  to 
fiirprize  them  unawares,  received  anew,  contrary  to. the 
Tenor  thereof,  all  thofe  who  afked  to  be  received  into 
their  League.  This  Violation  of  the  Treaty  had  infalli¬ 
bly  made  the  Emperor  take  other  Meafures,  if  the  Lu¬ 
theran  League  being  almoft  all  on  a  fudden  grown  for¬ 
midable,  by  the  Acquifition  of  the  Subjects  of  Prince 
George  of  Saxony ,  who  loon  after  the  Death  of  that 
Prince  (who  had  always  remained  a  zealous  Catholick, 
though  the  other  Princes  of  his  auguft  Houfe  were  all 
turn’d  Lutherans)  embraced  the  new  Opinions,  and 
Joachim  II.  Marquis  of  Brandebourg. ,  whom  his  Subjects 
engaged  to  change  a  Religion  which  his  Father  had  al¬ 
ways  fo  ftrenoufly  defended,  promifing  on  that  Con¬ 
dition  to  pay  all  his  Debts :  And  made  him  alter  the 
Refolution  he  teemed  to  have  taken,  of  fatisfying  the 
Pope  on  the  Subjeft  of  the  Treaty  concluded  at  Franck¬ 
fort  between  the  Catholicks  and  the  Lutherans ,  in  a 
Manner  contrary  to  the  Privileges  and  Rights  of  the 
Church,  which  he  notwithftanding  approved  and  ratified, 
becaufe  he  expedted  that  Francis  I.  King  of  France ,  to 
whom  he  had  folemnly  promifed  the  Inveftiture  of  the 
Milanefe  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans  his  fecond  Son,  and 
denied  afterwards  that  he  had  ever  made  fuch  a  Promife, 
fays  Slci dan,  l.  22.  and  Jovinus ,  would  foon  refent  his 
“Want  of  Faith.  Therefore  for  Fear  he  lhould  have  too 
man^  Enemies  to  encounter  with  at  once,  he  ratified 
the  Treaty  of  Francfort ,  which  was  very  favourable  to 
the  Lutherans  \  and  notwithftanding  all  that  the  Pope’s 
Legate  and  his  Nephew  could  fay  to  divert  that  Blow 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  Catholicks,  he  permitted  the 
Theologians  of  both  Sides  to  agree  between  them  as 
they  fhould  think  proper,  on  the  Articles  contcfted  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Faith,  and  to  the  Difcipline  of  the  Church. 
He  even  went  farther ;  for  as  the  Theologians  could  not 
terminate  that  Agreement  in  the  Conference  of  Uagmnau, 
nor  in  that  of  Worms,  becaufe  they  were  interrupted  by 
other  very  important  Affairs  which  happened  to  King 
Ferdinand  and  to  the  Emperor,  lie  would  himfelf  have 
it  concluded  in  his  Prefence  in  the  general  Dyet,  he  held 
for  that  Eficft  the  next  following  Year  at  Ratijbon  to 
which  he  delired  the  Pope  to  lend  his  Legate,  with  a 


the  Cardinal  Gafpar  Contarini ,  a  wife  learnr-H  . 
tuous  Man,  who  had  acquired  a  great  deal  of  gS^’ 

teveral  nfhrr  wrv  imtwrnnt  — •  •  .  in 


feveral  other  very  important  Negociations ;  but  far  f  “ 
giving  him  the  Power  the  Emperor  defirerl  '  °m 
contrary,  did  forbid  him  to  define  or  change’ anv  Ti,'he 
in  the  Difciplme  and  Ufes  of  the  Church,  under  p"S 
tence  of  that  Accommodation  which  the  Firinc  rre" 
tended  to  procure  ;  and  to  give  or  promife  any  TW  ^ 
the  Lutheran  Theologians,  fince  he  would  not  t!^*0 
could  Le  faid,  that  they  had  been  corrupted  by  pr  r?  11 
to  bring  them  back  by  fo  low  and  defpicable  Met  Cnts* 

the  Belief  of  the  Church  ;  which  notwithftanding’  C° 
flrew  that  tills  Manner  of  Proceeding  in  that 
was  not  an  E  ft  eel  or  Parcimony  or  Avarice  he  (?■  , 
to  contribute  very  considerable  Sums  to  ftrengthen  I 
Catholick  League  againft  that  of  the  Lutherans  in  r 
a  War  fhould  be  indifpenfible.  Therefore  he  comm  a 
ed  his  Legate  to  prefs  firft  of  all  the  Emperor,  to  mk 
a  good  Peace  with  the  King  of  France ,  judging  that ' 
was  the  moft  efficacious  Means  in  the  prefen t  Coniu  1C 
turc,  to  reduce  the  Lutherans .  **  c* 

With  thefe  Inftruftions  the  Legate  departed  fro 
Rome ,  and  arrived  at  Ratijbon  in  the  Month  of  March 
1541.  to  affift  at  the  Dyet,  where  met  with  the  Em¬ 
peror  all  the  Electors,  and  almoft  all  the  other  Princes 
both  Catholicks  and  Lutherans ,  and  the  Deputies  of  the 
Towns  of  both  Parties.  Before  the  Opening  of  the 
Dyet,  the  Legate  took  his  Time  to  fpcak  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  in  a  Manner  equally  ftrong  and  perfuafive,  of 
making  a  good  and  folid  Peace  with  Francis  I.  as  the 
fureft  Means  to  bring  back  the  Lutherans ,  without  all 
thofe  needlefs  Conferences  :  At  which  the  Emperor  being 
very  much  furprized,  having  refolved  to  keep  the  Milt 
?iefe ,  anfvvered,  in  interrupting  him  in  a  very  rough 
Manner,  contrary  to  his  Cuftom,  that  he  could  not  treat 
with  a  Prince,  who  always  fpoke  .as  a  Mafter  in  im. 
pofing  Laws  upon  him,  and  preferibing  to  him  the 
Conditions  of  Peace,  without  iiiffering  him  to  make 
what  Objections  he  thought  proper:  Which  was  the 
Caufe  that  the  Legate  fpoke  no  more  of  that  Peace,  to 
not  prejudice  his  principal  Defign,  which  was  that  Ac¬ 
commodation  which  he  expected  to  make  between  the 
Catholicks  and  Lutherans ,  againft  the  Advice  of  fomc 
of  the  moft  clear-fighted,  who  imagined  it  impofli* 
ble. 

Therefore,  as  the  Emperor  defired  it  ft  ill  more  than 
Contarini ,  for  fome  Reafons  very  different  from  his,  he 
caufed  to  be  delivered  to  him  in  fecrct,  by  his  prime 
Minifter  Nicolas  Granvelle ,  a  Writing  containing  twenty 
two  Articles,  which  he  laid  had  been  digefted  by  very 
learned  Doctors,  who  believed  in  their  Confcience  that 
they  could  be  accepted  by  botli  Parties,  without  any 
Prejudice  to  the  Catholick  Faith  ;  though  Cocbkc  lays 
pofi lively,  that  Martin  Bucer  a  Preacher  at  Strajbourfr 
and  Apoftate  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominick ,  had  had  a 
Hand  in  it,  and  had  inftillecl  craftily  into  them  the  Venom 
of  his  Errors.  Therefore  the  Legate,  who  was  a  very 
learned  Man,  fays  the  fame  perceiving  it,  changed 
fomething  in  twenty  Articles  to  reftify  them  but  on 
the  other  Part,  as  he  would  have  the  Glory  of  making 
that  Accommodation,  which  was  abfolutely  impomhle, 
he  made  life  in  fome  of  thofe  Articles,  asinthoc  o 
the  Juftification,  of  the  Merit  of  good  Works,  and  ol 
Faith,  of  certain  ambiguous  Exprcflions,  of  which  nei¬ 
ther  Party  appeared  fatislied,  becaufe  they  did  not  cx- 
prefs  all  what  every  one  pretended  to  be  cflential  to 

Hclicf 

therefore  when  that  Expofition  of  Cardinal  Coiilum 
was  read  in  full  Confiftory  at  Rome,  it  was  not  a 
proved  ;  certain  cflential  Words  having  been  uippr 
in  it,  of  which  the  Roman  Church  makes  Uie  to  cxw 
the  Catholick  Truths •>  and  among  the  reft  that  0  * 

with  regard  to  good  Works;  uiuler  1  reteiice  • 
could  be  faid  that  the  Lutherans  agreed  with 


licks  on  the  Thing  fignified  by  that  Term,  m.  ^ 
what  God  gives  us  for  our  Works  ts  not  out  A  ’ 
that  wc  have  it  only  in  Virtue  of  the  1  rojuT 

full  Power  to  aft  in  his  Name,  to  terminate  the  Dif-  f  leafed  to  limkc  gratuitcly  of  giving  it  >  for  twji-h  ^ 

ierences  fubfifting  between  the  Catholicks  and  Luthe-  tve  cannot  do  but  by  his  Grace.  nt  ■ 

b  even  fo  hr,  that  for  that  very  1  hmg  and  itvcm 

on  which  the  Cardinal  was  thought  to  have 

relented,  especially  on  that  ol  Juftification, 


rans. 


The  Pop?,  afraid  that  fomething  fhould  he  done  in  the 
Dyet  againft  his  Authority,  lent  thither  for  his  Legate, 


LUTHERANS  S  M. 


vho  was  fince  ele&ed  Pope,  accufed  him  of  hav- 


Ctrffi)  ,  ?  h  Caufe  of  the  Church.  But  others  under- 

ingtbk ‘^Defence,  who  a&ed  fo  well  in  his  Favour,  that 
took  Ws  u  .  n  excufed  him,  in  that  he  had  done  no- 

thePope  *  buc  by  the  Advice  of  his  Theo- 

thing  ^j10  ba(j  approved  that  Expofition  in  the  Manner 

j,e  had  correwted^^v^red^  thus  amended,  to  the  Empe- 

11  V  faid,  at  the  opening  of  the  Dyet  in  the  Month 
r0VV/  that  after  all- he  had  done  to  caufe  the 
0  ffWv  of  a  General  Council,  where  all  Differences 
^  h  Subieft  of  Religion  fhould  be  terminated.  In 
0IJ.7CllP  uh  not  fucceeded  yet,  he  could  find  no  bet- 
n,  t0  pacify  all  thofe  Troubles,  than  to  chufe 
learned  Theologians  of  both  Parties,  Men  of  Pro- 
h°me  and  Lovers  of  Peace,  to  agree  among  themfelves, 
f  ’  hat  was  to  be  believed  on  the  Articles  concerted  ; 
hM  was  to  be  communicated  to  all  the  Orders  of  the 

Fmoire  and  t0  the  PoPe>s  LeSate>  in  orde^  to  wake 

an’  unanimous  Confcnt,  a  good  and  folid  Accom- 
m  ,  ;  n  afterwards  the  whole  AfTembly  having  de- 

Ted  him  m  make  c^at  Choice  himfelf,  he  named  three 
f  each  Side  j  thofe  of  the  Catholicks  were,  the  Doctors 
Pblugius ,  John  Gropperus, ,  and  John  Ekius  ;  and 
iofe  of  the  Lutherans  were>  Philip  Melanfthon,  Martin 
Bucer  and  John  Piftorius :  Frederick  Count  Palatine 
the  Elector’s  Brother,  and  the  Lord  Nicholas  Granvell , 
pre&ded  at  that  Conference  ;  at  which  affifted  likewife 
fevcn  or  eight  Perfons  of  Quality,  1110ft  of  them  Mini- 
Iters  of  Princes,  to  be  Witnefles  of  what  fhould  be 

tranfadcd  in  it. 

They  began  by  the  Examen  of  the  Profefiion  of  Faith 
which  had  been  prefented  to  the  Emperor,  and  which 
was  thought  could  be  accepted  by  both  Parties :  But 
after  a  whole  Month  of  Examen  and  Difpute,  thofe 
Theologians  could  never  agree  but  on  five  or  fix  Arti¬ 
cles,  viz,  concerning  Juftification,  Man's  Liberty,  ori¬ 
ginal  Sin,  Baptifm,  good  Works,  and  Epifcopacy  :  But 
when  they  came  to  the  others,  and  efpecially  to  that  of 
the  Eucharift,  it  was  plainly  feen  that  they  would  never 
agree,  becaufc  it  was  not  a  Queftion  then  of  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  exprefiing  onefelf,  which  can  be  eafily  granted, 
but  of  the  Thing  itfelf,  on  which  the  Catholicks  faid 
they  could  not  relent.  They  infilled,  that  the  Lu¬ 
therans  fhould  confefs  that  the  Subftance  of  the  Bread 
and  Wine  does  not  remain  after  Confecration  ;  and  that 
the  Body  of  Jefus  Christ  remains  ftill  without  the  Ufe 
of  the  Sacrament,  when  the  Hoft  is  kept  in  the  Pix, 
or  carried  through  the  Streets,  and  that  he  is  to  be 
adored  j  which  the  Lutherans  would  not  confefs,  no 
more  than  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mafs,  the  auricular  Con- 
fefiion,  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church  rep  refen  ted  by 
the  Council,  the  Pope’s  Supremacy,  and  fevcral  other 
Things  of  the  fame  Kind,  where  the  Difference  docs 
not  confift  only  in  the  Expreffion,  but  in  the  Thing  it- 
felj  exprefltd  by  the  Terms  ufed . 

.  Therefore  both  having  given  their  Advice  in  Wri¬ 
ting,  flic  Emperor  communicated  them  to  the  Dyet, 
where  he  was  much  furprized  to  fee  that  there  was 
J  diJJ  greater  Difagrecment,  than  in  the  Conference. 

'or  as  he  was  of  Opinion,  that  both  Parties  fhould 
.  by  the  Articles  agreed  upon  by  the  Theolo- 
gians,  till  the  Aftcmbly  of  a  General  or  National 
°uiicil,  or  another  Imperial  Dyet :  The  Legate,  ac- 
cording  to  his  Inftrudtions ,  laid ,  that  the  whole 
011 be  referred  either  to  the  Pope,  or  to  the  Gc- 
01,1  Council,  he  would  convoke  foon.  The  Electors 

i/rTr  •  tbe  Articles  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
ic  Lonierencc  fhould  be  retained,  but  afked,  that 

if  rK°UnCI  bc  held  in  Germany  to  confirm  them, 

Clui-T  WtTC  /ound  conformable  to  the  Do&rinc  of  the 
Tli/n  u  ant  t0  Pronoimco  dccifivcly  on  the  others, 
tru.,  1  ]!°PS*  and  other  Catholick  Princes,  on  the  con- 


that  for  the  Council,  they  perfifted  always  in  their 
former  Resolution,  of  confenting  to  none  out  of  Ger¬ 
many  >  and  where  the  Pope  could  be  their  Judge,  neither 
by  himfelf,  nor  by  his  Creatures. 

As  it  was  very  difficult  to  agree  in  fo  great  a  Diver- 
fity  of  Sentiments,  the  Emperor,  who  following  always 
his  former  Schemes,  wanted  Peace  in  Germany ,  and  to 
pleafe  both  Parties,  for  Fear  Francis  I.  King  of  France 
fhould  make  there  a  ftrong  Party  againft  him,  termi¬ 
nated  by  his  Authority  all  thofe  Copteftations,  and  the 
Dyet,  the  28  th  of  July  1541,  by  an  Ediril,  in  which 
he  declares  that  it  is  his  Pleafure,  that  all  that  has  been 
done  in  the  Conference  of  the  Do&ors  of  both  Parties 
fhould  be  referred  to  the  General  Council ;  or  if  he  can¬ 
not  obtain  it,  to  a  national  one  of  all  Germany ;  or  elfe 
to  the  next  Dyet,  which  was  to  be  held  in  eighteen 
Months  ;  orders  the  Lutherans  to  ftand  by  the  Ar¬ 
ticles,  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  without  Innova¬ 
tion  •,  and  the  Biffiops,  to  reform  their  Churches 
and  the  Condud  of  the  Clergy,  according  to  the  Points 
of  Reformation  the  Legate  has  preferred  to  them  : 

very  ftriaiy,  to  deftroy  the  Mona- 
fteries,  to  ufurp  the  Eftate  of  the  Church,  and  to  il¬ 
licit  any  body  to  quit  the  antient  Religion. 

All  this  was  certainly  very  advantageous  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholicks  ;  but  at  the  fame  Time  to  be  fecurc  likewife 
of  the  Lutherans ,  who  he  knew  had  afked,  fome  Time 
before,  the  Prote&ion  of  the  King  of  France,  he  did,  by 
an  Artifice  much  beneath  fo  great  an  Emperor,  what 
was  as  good  as  an  Edift,  and  entirely  contrary  to  what 
he  had  but  juft  done.  For  he  gave  them,  in  private. 
Letters  Patent,  in  a  good  Form,  whereby  he  granted 
them  the  Liberty  to  believe,  and  profefs  openly,  what 
they  fhould  think  proper  with  regard  to  the  Articles 
propofed  ;  explaining  to  their  Advantage  all  that  feem- 
ed  to  have  been  forbidden  them  by  his  Editf:  ;  permit¬ 
ting  them  to  receive  to  their  Communion  all  thofe  who 
would  embrace  it;  fufpending  the  laft  Edift  0 fAuJbotirg, 
and  all  the  others  he  had  made  againft  them ;  and,  what 
they  had  not  been  capable  to  obtain  till  then,  ordered 
the  Imperial  Chamber,  to  do  them  Juftice  as  to  others 
without  any  Regard  to  the  Religion  they  profelled.  * 
This  pleafed  fo  much  the  Lutheran  Princes,  that  they 
promifed  Charles  V.  all  the  Succours  he  expe<5ted  from 
them  againft  the  Turks ;  and,  without  the  leaft  Regard 
to  the  Remonllrances  of  the  King  of  France's  Ambaffa- 
dors,  they  ordered  unanimoufiy  with  the  others,  that  the 
Duke  of  Cleves  his  Ally,  whom  he  proteded,  fhould 
be  put  to  the  Ban  of  the  Empire ;  and  the  Duke  of  Sa¬ 
voy  his  Enemy,  whom  he  had  diverted  of  his  Domi¬ 
nions,  fhould  be  reftored ;  and  that  no  Subjed  of  the 
Empire  fhould  be  permitted  to  ferve  in  France,  Oa 
which  it  feems  to  me,  that  if  Francis  I.  was  well  punifii- 
cd,  for  having  a  little  too  much  depended  on  the  Lu- 
ther ans ,  without  any  great  Reafon  on  his  Side;  Charles  V. 
was  as  fevercly  handled,  for  having  aded  a  double  Part 
on  this  Occafion  ;  and  appeared  under  two  Faces,  tho* 
it  was  his  Cuftom  •  For  he  loft  in  that  fame  Year’  by  a 
frightful  and  unfortunate  Shipwreck,  out  of  which  he  but 
narrowly  cfcaped  himfelf,  that  fine  Fleet  he  had  carried 
againft  the  Algerines ;  befides  the  Army  lie  had  in  Italy* 
under  the  Command  of  the  Marquis  du  Guajt ,  which  was 
entirely  defeated  by  that  of  France ,  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Anguien ,  at  the  famous  Battle  of  Ccrifoles. 

Mean  while,  the  Pope  took  the  Refolution  to  convoke 
the  Council  (which  had  been  already  twice  convoked, 
once  at  Mantua ,  and  the  other  Time  at  Vicenza)  at 
Trento  believing  that  as  that  City  was  fituated  on  the 
Frontier  of  Germany ,  and  is  of  the  Dependency  of  Tirol* 
and  confequently  of  the  Empire,  the  Lutherans  fhould 
have  no  Pretext  to  refufe  it,  as  they  did  all  thofe  of 
Italy.  It  is  what  he  caufcd  to  be  propofed  by  the 
Nuncio  Morncus  Bifhop  of  Modena,  to  the  Princes  af- 


trarv  (J.  *  '  UU  L1IU  LUIP  U  JYlUf  Uil  ui  jviuucna^  io  U1C  l TIIICCS  ai* 

conrpiJt  1  •  1  ^  Arriclcs>  becaufe  they  found  them  fcmblcd  at  Spirey  to  deJibcnite  on  the  Means  to  oppolc 

lliQiipliTtl  !"r  cc.1  Cain  an?bigw)us  Terms,  which  they  the  Progreis  of  the  Turks,  That  Propofuion  was  re- 

.  b  tllC  Lutherans  mmhl*  PYi^lnin  in  flw)  hv  fl -w* 


"IQllPhr  t)  T  7  •  _ 

of  nc  ^‘twrans  might  explain  to  the  Advantage  ccivcd  by  King  Ferdinand  and  the  Catholicks  with  great 
their  :  .And  thefe  afraid  likewife,  on  Thanks:  But  the  Lutherans  protefted  that  they  would 

never  fuller,  not  only  that  the  Pope  fhould  convoke  the 
Council,  but  likewife  that  his  Name  fhould  appear  in 
the  Decree  made  for  its  Convocation. 

Notwithstanding  this  Protert,  the  Pope  publiflied  the 
Indirilion  of  the  Council,  by  his  Bull  of  the  2  2d  of  May , 

1542. 


their  1  UVi  Uo  ,  rine  :  tncfc  afraid  likewife,  on 

atdji'  t  lJ}c  Senlc  of  the  Catholicks  fliould  be 
nation  n  Articles,  laid  that  a  clearer  Expla- 

they  wnnit  C  ei.vcn  on  cliat  Subjedt ;  that  in  fliort 
wLna  /  T1  rc^lvc  thcm>  but  as  far  as  they  might 

onformablc  to  the  Confelfton  of  Aujlourg  ;  and 
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1542.  though  he  could  not  have  chofe  a  Conjuncture 
left  favourable  to  affemble  it.  For  the  War  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  France ,  which  was  not  car¬ 
ried  on  as  before,  by  a  Motive  of  Glory,  Intereft,  or 
Ambition*  but  by  a  Spirit  of  Hatred  and  Animofky, 
which  made  them  fay  and  do  Things  not  at  all  becoming 
thole  two  great  Princes,  had  thrown  all  Europe  into  a 
frightful  Diforder.  On  the  other  Side  the  Turk  taking 
Advantage  of  that  War,  waged  a  fuccefsful  one  in  Hun - 
gaty,  and  ravaged  at  the  fame  Time  ail  the  Coafts  of 
Italy  with  a  powerful  Fleet,  fo  that  as  there  was  no  Se¬ 
curity  to  travel  either  by  Land  or  by  Sea  ;  and  the  Bi- 
(hops  of  France ,  Spain,  and  Germany ,  and  even  thole  of 
Italy  1  a  little  diftant  from  Trent,  dared  not  to  venture 
themfelves  on  the  Road  *,  the  Pope  after  his  Legates 
had  waited  in  vain  more  than  fix  Months,  that  there 
fhould  be  a  fufficient  Number  of  Fathers  to  open  the 
Council,  was  obliged  at  laft  to  defer  it  to  a  more  proper 
Time. 

Charles  V.  who  while  lie  wanted  the  Succours  of  the 
Lutherans  againft  the  King  of  France ,  had  made  them 
lo  many  large  and  advantageous  Concefiions,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  publick  Exercife  and  Propagation  of  their 
Seft,  that  in  that  favourable  Interval  they  had  rendered 
themfelves  formidable,  began  in  his  Turn  to  be  quite 
afraid  of  them  *,  therefore  after  the  Peace  of  Crepy ,  or  of 
St.  John  des  Vignes ,  concluded  between  him  and  Francis  I. 
his  Rival  in  Glory,  in  1 554.  he  began  to  think  of  de- 
ftroying  the  Edifice  himfelf  had  erefted.  As  the  two  Mo- 
narchs  had  agreed  between  themfelves  that  they  fhould 
aft  henceforward  for  the  Good  of  the  Religion,  they 
wrote  both  for  the  Indidrion  of  the  Council  to  the  Pope, 
who  joyfully  acquiefced  to  their  Requeft,  by  convoking 
by  a  new  Bull  of  the  19th  of  November ,  1544.  the 
Council  at  Trent,  for  the  1 5th  of  March  of  the  following 
Year,  but  the  Difficulty  pvas  to  make  the  Lutherans 
agree  to  it. 

For  that  Purpofe  an  Afiembly  of  all  the  Orders  of 
the  Empire  was  held  at  Worms ,  in  the  Month  of  March , 
where  King  Ferdinand  and  the  Cardinal  of  Aujbourg , 
who  was  there  for  the  Emperor,  propofed  in  his  Name 
the  two  important  Affairs  which  were  to  be  treated  in 
it,  viz .  the  War  againft  the  Turks,  and  the  Re-union  of 
the  Minds  on  the  Subjeft  of  Religion.  For  this  laft 
Point  they  reprelented,  that  the  Emperor  and  the  King 
of  France  having  at  laft  caus’d  the  oecumenical  Council 
fo  often  and  fo  long  afked  for  to  be  convoked,  there 
was  nothing  left  but  to  propofe  in  it  on  both  Sides  what 
was  wanted  to  fay,  and  then  abide  by  what  fhould  be 
decreed  in  it:  Therefore  that  nothing  remained  but  to 
cotifult  on  the  War  againft  S oilman,  for  which  King 
Francis  had  had  the  Gencrofity  to  promife  the  Empire 
a  Succour  worthy  of  fo  great  a  Prince.  The  Catholicks 
contented  freely  to  all  that,  but  the  Lutherans  on  the 
contrary  maintained  always,  that  they  were  aflembled, 
according  to  the  Refolution  taken  at  the  laft  Dyet  of 
Spires ,  to  eftabUfh  a  fblid  Peace  in  Germany,  in  making 
with  an  unanimous  Con  lent,  a  Formula  of  Faith  com¬ 
mon  to  both  Parties,  which  fhould  be  umverfally  re¬ 
ceived,  kill  it  could  be  ordered  otherwife  by  a  general 
or  national  Council  of  Germany  •,  that  as  for  that  con¬ 
voked  at  Trent,  and  where  the  Pope  was  to  prefide,  they 
would  not,  nor  could  acknowledge  it  for  a  legitimate 
Council. 

Charles  V.  -  whom  the  Gout  detained  at  Bruxelles , 
vexed  at  this  Anfwcr  of  the  Lutherans ,  began  from  that 
Time  to  form  within  himfelf  the  Delign  he  took  after¬ 
wards  of  conquering  by  his  Arms,  that  Party  which 
tended  manifeftly  to  Rebellion,  and  to  the  entire  Ruin 
of  his  Authority  in  the  Empire  >  but  as  he  knew  per¬ 
fectly  well  the  Art  of  great  Princes,  which  is  that  of 
diflbmbJing  well,  to  prevent  and  furprizc  their  Enemies, 
he  feigned  to  acquidce  to  what  they  afked  :  Therefore 
taking  for  Pretext,  that  there  were  but  very  few  Elcfton 
and  Princes  in  that  Afiembly,  and  that  even  the  Depu¬ 
ties  had  not  a  Power  ample  enough,  he  tranferred  it  to 
Ratijbon ,  where  all  the  Princes  fhould  be  obliged  to  meet 
within  the  6th  of  January  of  rhe  following  Year  \  and 
ordered  at  the  lame  Time,  that  according  to  the  Project 
of  Spires ,  fome  Theologians  of  both  Parties  fhould  digeft 
a  Formula  of  Faith  before  that  Dyet,  ib  rhar  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  examined  in  it,  and  changed  what  could  be 


found  amifs,  it  might  be  received  by  both  r>  ■ 

.  Mean  while  the  Council  of  Tren>  if  Pa5“es- 
given  a  concife  Relation  in  my  Treatif.  Wp,c^  I  have 
under  the  Letter  C,  was  opened  with  rhe'ufo,  c°"nci,s. 
ties.  But  as  the  Emperor  was  making  « 

Princes  began  to  fear,  that  rhd&K  Xfthcr«» 
cert  with  the  Pope,  defigned  to  force  them  S  '?  CQn‘ 

themfelves  to  the  Decifions  of  the  Council  ™ 
tticioru  whirli  wn*  iH  i  3  °n  Still 


the  Maine 


Suf 

at 
in 

Ion,  and 

to 

protrft 


x  fuutKjurt  uii  uic  dviaine ,  m  tne  Month  cf 
that  Afiembly  confirmed  anew  their  Con idm?,and 
prolonged  the  Term  thereof;  after  which  they  l 
oppofe  themfelves  to  the  Council  of  Trm-  d 
openly  the  Archbifhop  of  Cologn,  who  had  tI  InJdf' 
therein ,  and  whom  the  Emperor  had  cited  to  hi*  tvi  Ul' 
to  infift  that  the  Emperor  fhould  accompli fh  hk  P  ^  v ; 
to  them,  and  which  they  were  determined  to 
all  Sorts  of  Means*  viz.  that  they  fhould  have  fhl!  ft 
berty  of  praftifing  their  Religion  independently If  It 
Council  held  at  Trent,  which  they  would  bv  no  iV  ^ 
acknowledge •,  and  that  the  Imperial  Chamber 
be,  for  the  future,  compofed  of  Lutheran  Judges  »  » 

as  of  Catholicks.  J  °cs>  38  ^ 

Having  took  thefe  violent  Refolutions  in  their  AfTem 
bly,  they  thought  it  was  in  vain  to  difiembie  anv 
ger,  and  that  they  fhould  inform  themfelves  of  the  red 
Intentions  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  be  on  their  GuJ 
left  they  fhould  be  furprifed.  Therefore  the  Landgrave 
wrote,  towards  the  End  of  January  j 546,  to  Wcbohn 
Granvelle ,  Pnme-Mmifter  of  the  Emperor,  that  bam 
learned  from  Germany  and  Italy,  and  from  the  Colonel 
themfelves  who  had  already  received  their  Commiffm,  that 
the  Emperor  made  great  Levies  of  Soldiers ;  that  as  he  was 
at  Peace  with  France,  and  the  Truce  which  was  mo. 
Hating  with  the  Turks  was  on  the  Point  of  bc'm  L. 
eluded,  they  had  Reafon  to  fear,  that  the  Calumnies  of  thtk 
Enemies  having  prevailed  on  their  Innocence,  in  the  Mail 
of  the  Prince,  he  was  making  that  great  Arm  mem  hi 
Conjunll ion  with  the  Pope  their  mortal  Enemy,  with  -wbsm 
it  was  rumoured  every  where,  he  defigned  to  make  War 
againft  them  •,  which  tended  manifeftly  to  difturb  the  Pm> 
of  Germany,  which  had  been  eftablijhed  in  the  preceding 
Dyets.  He  added  at  the  End,  that  a  clear  and  put  ft 
Anfwer  was  expected  on  that  Subject. 

To  all  that  Granvelle ,  who  was  Mafter  of  the  Secret 
of  his  Prince,  and  knew  very  well  how  to  keep  k,  an- 
fwered,  that  they  were  alarmed  without  Caitfe ;  that  it 
was  true  that  the  Emperor  had  raifed  fome  Forces  in 
Flanders,  becaufe  the  Kings  of  France  and  England  bis 
Neighbours  being  armed,  it  was  neither  fife,  nor  Imtjf, 
he  Jhotdd  be  dif armed ,  and  his  Places  without  Gar/ipn 
but  as  to  what  was  faid  of  that  pretended  League  will) 
the  Pope ,  and  of  that  Army  with  which  the  Emperor  bis 
Mafter  prepared  to  go  to  the  Dyet,  were  falfe  R/tmwf, 
which  ill-minded  Perfons  fpread  without  the  leaf  Appli¬ 
ance  of  Truth  \  of  which  themfelves  would  be  foon 
vinccd,  in  feeing  the  Emperor  enter  Germany,  acmp- 
nied  with  his  Houfhold  only ,  on  his  Way  to  the  Dpi  ft 
Ratifbon  •,  where  to  fbeiv  them  that  he  had  no  other 
than  to  eftablijh  folidly  the  Peace  be  had  granted  tbt w. 
he  had  already  ordered ,  that  the  Theologians  of  tbt  if 


Dyet  of  Worms. 

In  laft  the  Emperor,  to  fhew  that  lie  had  no  other 
Defigti  than  to  execute  the  Decree  of  [Forms ,  in  caulinR 
a  Formula  to  be  made  which  Ihould  be  approved  by 
both  Parties,  had  commanded  chofe  Theologians  to  at* 
fcmble  at  Ratifbon,  in  order  to  form  their  Project  oil- 
nion  before  his  Arrival  at  the  Dyet.  Thofc  were,  for  t  if 
Catholicks,  the  Doftors  Peter  Malvcnda  n  Spaniard,  Lift- 
Bills  chi  us  a  Carmelite  Friar,  John  fleffmefter  an  Attgyft 
anti  the  celebrated  John  Co  chi  a' e.  On  the  fide  01 
Lutherans  were  cholcn,  Martin  Buccr ,  John  Brcntuft 
George  Major ,  and  Erard  Kncppius ,  in  the  room  ^ 
MclanHbon,  who,  according  to  his  Cuflom,  fliouin 
been  at  the  Head  of  the  others,  and  who  notwitnEw 
ing  was  not  uc  this  Conference,  which  iuccecdcd  ft  ft)1  J 
to  the  Lutherans .  For  after  the  Spanijb  Doftor 
had  a  long  Time  diluted  on  the  Matter  o(  Juihh^1^ 


n 
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who  was  forced,  fays  Cocblce,  by 
irtft  A  T  Arguments,  to  confefs  ieveral  'I  lungs 
the  Strength  or  ^  ,t  coulcl  riot  be  maintained.  As 

which  the  Conference,  who  were  the  Bifhops 

the  Count  Frederick  of  Fruftemberg ,  and  Ju~ 

of  £%ft  d  gifltop  of  Naumberg,  wanted,  ac- 

li:a  phSmsg  Emperor’s  Order,  that  what  had  paflTed 
cording  to  the  P  Jd  fae  k  fccrcr,  till  a  Report 

th0lfemould  be  made  to  the  Dyet  before  his  Imperial 
jhercot  mou  L  herans  would  not  confent  to  it,  pretending 

MajdT’ tne,  0rders  from  their  Matters  to  inform  them  of 
that  they  n*  h  Conference,  but  while  they  waited 

*»  <£  nZT  Anfwer,  to  whom  the  Prefidents  had 
for  the  bmp  the  Lutheran  Doctors  fled  from 

"’r0K,  °n  abandoning  fliamefully  the  Conference,  and 

of  Battle  to  the  Catholicks. 

,hTh  fadden  Retreat  was  found  very  fumnzing,  parti- 
/\  hv  the  Emperor,  who  complained  of  it  to  all 
eularty  , .  cannot  be  perceived  why  they  adted  in 

Cemt7Ltv  unlefs  it  was,  perhaps,  that  the  Confede- 
^at  .  not  that  it  fhould  be  proceeded  further,  after 
TateSn  °th  of  their  Prophet  Martin  Lutbcr ,  whicli  hap- 

pe?k  mv  that  the  Catholick  and  Lutheran  Writers, 
h.  varioufly  the  Circumftances  of  his  Death  Thefe  fay, 
l  .  up  Hied  like  a  great  Saint  in  their  Manner,  and 
t  iat  ?ave  up  the  Ghoft  in  thanking  God  for  hav- 

•  s  made  him  know  and  love  with  all  his  Heart  Jefus 
&  his  Son  i  for  having  given  him,  by  his  Grace,  the 
Courage  and  Strength  to  preach  to  his  Country  the 
Truthof the Gofpel.  The  others  fay,  on  the  contrary, 
that  be  died  as  a  Beatt,  without  the  Icaft  Sentiment  of 
God  after  he  had  eat  and  drank  well.  As  for  me, 
whoVcars  to  give  into  thofe  Extremities,  where  Pre-occu¬ 
pation  carries  us  but  too  often,  HI  fay  fincerely,  that 
having  read  the  one  and  the  other,  I  find  that  the  Truth 
is,  that  while  he  was  at  Wittenberg, ,  finifhing  his  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  Gcnefts,  the  Counts  of  Mans f eld ,  who  after 
the  Death  of  the  old  Count  their  Father,  a  very  zealous 
Catholick,  had  turn’d  Lutherans ,  defired  him  to  take  the 
Trouble  to  tranfport  himfelf  to  IJbel ,  the  Place  of  his 
Birth,  to  accomodate  the  Differences  occafion’d  between 
them,  about  their  Inheritance.  At  his  Arrival  there,  in  a 
Coach  and  fix,  with  his  Wife  and  his  three  Children,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  Horfe,  which  thofe 
Counts  had  fent  to  meet  him,  he  was  received  with  all 
Sorts  of  Magnificence,  and  rather  as  a  great  Prince,  than 
as  a  Reformer. 

The  next  Day  he  preached  in  the  Church  of  St.  An- 
drew,  which  he  did  three  or  four  times  more  to  a  great 
Concourfe  of  People ;  being  every  Day  fplendidly  en¬ 
tertain’d,  till  the  i  yth  of  February ,  after  he  had  flipped 
very  merrily,  he  complained  of  a  great  Pain  in  his 
Breaft,  and  of  a  pretty  violent  Cholick.  After  feme 
Remedies  had  been  immediately  adminifteretl  to  him, 
he  dept  about  two  Hours  on  a  little  green  Bed,  which 
was  near  at  Hand,  whence  he  was  carried  into  his  own 
Chamber;  but  as  after  12  o’clock  at  Night  the  Di- 
ilcmper  increafcd,  and  he  felt  his  Brcaft  extrcamly  op- 
prHled,  Phyficians  were  in  Halle  fent  for,  who  came  a 
little  too  late,  for  in  attempting  to  fuccour  him,  they 
fount!  that  he  was  dead,  either  of  an  Apoplexy,  or  of  a 
Catarrhea.  Thus  Luther  died,  with  very  little  Ceremony, 
in  u  ^  Yc*y  his  Age. 

He  was,  without  Doubt,  a  Man  of  Wit  and  Learn- 
lng>  and  very  eloquent  in  his  natural  Tongue  j  but  it 
!?' .  c°n foiled,  that  lie  has  had  among  a  few  good 
w  itics,  lb  many  Impcrle&ions  in  liis  Humour,  in  his 
one uct,  in  his  Manners,  and  in  Ills  Writings,  where 

'iv'avr  not^nl5.  perfedt,  and  which  he  has  filled  with 
a  Number  d  lnve&ives,  and  with  a  thoufand  Things 

ST™?  T  awl  defpicablc,  that  if  he  had  notditturb- 
W  nVh?ll,anWorld  as  he  has  done,  no  Body  in  the 
1  ,  cvcr  fl)0ke  ol  him.  The  Lutheran  Princes, 

1  *  fr*  T  a  ttrange  AlFedion,  can  fed  all  the  Honours 
t  one  to  him,  which  the  greatdl  Man  upon  Earth 

sJL  \xx^atx]  aftcr  i^cath.  The  EJcftor  of 
ftmm  inVf/m ^an/ported  with  a  very  magnificent 

of 
the 
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r<mu>  rf/-  t  *  . w  1  Lj  1  u  vuiv  uim-nuiL 

white  fowl  he  cauied  a  Monument 

Values  nf  r!^  t0  crc(^°^  **or  ^*ni*  environed  with  tne 

^hiueenth  t,Wc  v<J  Apoflles,  as  il  Luther  had  been  die 

«*fiard  to  Germany. 
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The  Emperor  being  arrived  at  Rati  ft  on ,  in  the  Month 
of  May,  154.6.  with  a  fmall  Retinue,  he  was  Unprized 
that  he  could  not  find  there,  any  of  the  Confederate 
Princes,  whom  he  had  lb  earnettly  in  treated  to  com 
thither  in  Perfon  to  work  in  Concert  with  him,  to  the 
Re-union  of  Germany.  He  wrote  very  levere  Tetters  to 
them.  On  that  Account,  wherein  he  complains  that  their 
Theologians  had  abandoned  the  Conference  began  by  his 
Orders,  to  agree  on  a  Formula  of  Faith,  according  to 
which  one  could  live  in  Peace,  till  the  Afiernby  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  or  national  Council ;  he  even  commands  them  cO 
come  to  the  Dyet,  iince  their  Chief  and  their  Emperor 
was  come  there  firtt,  to  procure  with  them  the  Good  of 
the  Empire ;  as  he  law  that  neither  Remonftrances  nor 
Commands  were  minded,  and  that  they  had  held  a  parti¬ 
cular  Affembly,  to  deliberate  on  the  Means  to  ruinate 
entirely  his  good  Defigns,  even  by  their  Arms,  he  not- 
withftanding  held  the  Dyet  in  the  Month  of  June,  1546. 
where  after  he  had  afkcd  the  Affembly  what  Mean  he 
could  ufe  to  pacify  Germany ,  fo  much  ditturbed  by  the 
Differences  on  the  Subject  of  Religion,  all  the  Catho¬ 
licks,  who  were  in  a  far  greater  Number  than  the  others, 
concluded  that  there  was  no  other  than  that  of  fubmit- 
ting  to  the  Council  of  Trent ,  and  humbly  intreated  his 
Imperial  Majetty  to  oblige  to  it  the  Deputies  of  the  Lu¬ 
therans^  who  never  would  confent  to  it.  Then  the  Em¬ 
peror  refolved  to  diffemble  no  longer,  and  to  undertake 
openly  that  War  againft  the  Rebels,  which  acquired  him 
fo  much  Glory. 

As  Charles  had  made  already  very  great  military  Pre¬ 
parations,  though  he  had  no  foreign  Enemies  to  en¬ 
counter  with,  fince  he  had  concluded  a  Truce  with  So- 
lyman ,  by  the  Mediation  of  Francis  I.  King  of  France , 
and  confequently  was  likewife  at  Peace  with  that  great 
Prince,  his  Rival  in  Glory.  Some  Days  after  the  Open¬ 
ing  of  the  Dyet,  in  the  Month  of  June,  1546.  the  De¬ 
puties  of  the  Lutherans ,  fay  Sleidan  and  Avila ,  had  all 
together  an  Audience  of  the  Emperor,  where  they  de¬ 
fired  him  to  tell  them,  if  there  was  a  War,  and  againft 
whom  he  armed  fo  powerfully,  that  their  Principals  may 
ferve  him  in  that  War.  To  which  that  Prince  anfwcr’d 
immediately,  with  a  great  deal  of  Refolution  and  Majetty, 
that  it  was  to  chaftile  fomc  Rebels  who  were  arming 
againft  him  :  That  thofe  who  would  join  with  him  in  fo 
juft  an  Enterprife,  would  find  in  him  a  good  Matter,  and 
an  Emperor  who  knows  to  reward  his  faithful  Subjects 
according  to  their  Merit  5  as  for  all  the  others  who 
fhould  refufe  to  ferve  him,  he  defigned  to  treat  them 
as  Rebels.  All  the  Deputies,  furprized  at  fucJi  a  Refo- 
lution,  abandoned  the  Dyet,  and  returned  to  their  Matters 
to  inform  them,  that  they  ought  to  prepare  themfelves 
for  a  War. 

As  foon  as  the  Emperor  had  made  this  Declara¬ 
tion  to  the  Deputies,  he  fent  his  Manifcfto  to  all  the 
Imperial  Cities,  wherein  he  protetted,  that  the  IVar  he. 
•was  a  going  to  undertake ,  was  not  a  War  of  Religion , 
•which  appeared  clearly  by  his  fuffering  the  Lutheran  Princes 
and  their  Soldiers  who  ferved  faithfully  in  his  Armies ,  to 
live  freely  in  their  Belief  \  that  he  had  entered  into  a  Confe¬ 
deracy  with  the  Pope ,  but  as  with  a  Prince  who  was  to 
give  him  Succours  againft  thofe  who  were  Enemies  of  both  % 
that  his  foie  Dcjign  was  to  attack  Rebels ,  who  were  guilty 
of  the  Crime  of  Leze-Ma  j  hst  y,  both  divine  and  human , 
and  who  under  the  fa/fe  Pretence  of  Religion,  dijlitvbcd  the 
Tranquility  of  Germany,  wanted  to  de/lroy  entirely  the 
•whole  State  of  the  Empire,  and  had  rejetted  all  the  l Hays  of 
Accommodation  which  had  been  propofed  to  them,  with  an 
unanimous  Confent  in  the  general  Dyets,  and  violated  daily 
the  mofl  fa  creel  Rights  of  the  Empire,  as  far  as  to  divest 
Princes  of  their  own  Dominions ,  witnefs  the  Landgrave, 
•who  after  he  had  took  all  the  Places  of  the  Duke  Henry  of 
Biunfwick,  detained  him  bcfnlcs  in  a  dreadful  Prijon  ;  and, 
lajlly,  felting  themfelves  up  as  fovereigu  Mailers  of  the 
People ,  or  rather  as  their  Tyrants,  who  would  have  foon 
oppreffed  the  fubltck  Liberty,  if  the  Emperor,  who  had 
armed  in  its  Defence,  was  not  to  flop  by  open  Fore  the 
Violences  and  Dif orders  of  thofe  Rebels.  Of  all  c  /1  c  To  w  1 1  s , 
none  but  that  ol  Strajbonrg  undertook  to  make  the  Apo¬ 
logy  of  the  Confederates,  whole  Chiefs  were  John  i  ce- 
derick  Eked  or  of  Saxony,  and  Philip  Landgrave  of  Ihj/'e  \ 
who  on  their  Side  nnJwcred  to  the  Manildtoof  the  Em¬ 
peror  by  another,  where  they  pretended  to  prove,  th.ir 
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the  War  which  was  a  going  to  be  waged  againft  them, 
was  nothing  elfe  but  a  War  of  Religion,  to  tyrannize 
their  Confidence,  and  oblige  them  by  open  Force  to  Rib-‘ 
mit  themfelves  to  the  Pope  and  to  his  Council  of  Trent. 
They  fent  at  the  fame  Time  to  afk  for  Succours  to 
foreign  Princes,  efpecially  to  the  Kings  of  France  and 
of  England, ,  who  as  they  were  at  Peace  with  the  Em¬ 
peror,  refufed  to  engage  in  that  Quarrel. 

But  notwithftanding  that  Difappointment,  the  Confe¬ 
derates  found  themfelves  in  a  very  fliort  Time  much 
ftronger  than  the  Emperor,  whofe  Forces  were  difperled 
in  feveral  Places  fo  very  diftant  from  one  another,  that 
they  could  not  join  him  Time  enough  at  Ratijbon ,  where 
he  was  then  in  but  a  very  indifferent  Condition  to  begin 
fo  great  a  War.  In  fa£t  he  had  been  capable  yet  to  af- 
femble  but  feven  hundred  Horfe,  two  thoufand  Foot  of 
the  Regiment  of  Madruce ,  and  three  thoufand  of  that 
of  Renfpach ,  who  a  few  Days  afterwards  were  joined  by 
two  thoufand  eight  hundred  Spaniards  of  the  Terce  of 
the  famous  Colonel  Alvarez  de  Sonde ,  who  had  ferved 
in  Hungary ,  which  together  made  not  above  a  little  more 
than  eight  thoufand  Men,  which  were  but  few,  I  will 
not  fay  to  take  the  Field,  but  to  defend  onefelf  in  a  large 
City,  without  Fortifications,  almoft  all  Lutherans ,  and 
where  there  was  neither  Cannon  nor  Munitions,  which 
the  Emperor  had  order’d  fhould  be  fent  to  him  from 
Vienna ,  by  the  Danube.  On  the  contrary,  the  Lutherans , 
who  having  always  miftrufted  the  Emperor,  had  took 
their  Precautions,  raifed  with  but  little  Trouble,  foon 
after  his  Declaration,  very  numerous  Forces,  which  they 
had  foon  formed  into  an  Army.  For  the  Imperial  Cities, 
which  were  almoft  all  of  the  League  of  Smalcalde ,  or  at 
leaft  Lutheran ,  contributed  each  profufely  and  quickly. 
Money,  Provifions,  Munitions,  and  Cannon,  not  at  all 
doubting  of  the  Vidtory,  becaufe  the  Landgrave,  who 
was  extremely  prefumptuous,  and  whom  they  thought 
a  very  great  Captain,  had  promifed  them,  that  in  three 
Months  he  fhould  either  expel  Charles  from  Germany, 
or  make  him  Prifoner,  and  deliver  him  to  them  in 

Fetters. 

On  that  foolifh  Confidence,  the  firft  who  took  the 
Field,  fays  Sleidan,  l.  17.  were  the  Forces  of  the  Duke 
XJlrick  of  Wittemberg,  confuting  of  twenty- four  Enfigns 
of  Infantry,  accompanied  by  almoft  all  the*  Nobility 
of  the  Country.  They  went  to  join  the  Forces  of 
Aujbourg ,  and  of  the  other  Cities  of  Suabia,  difpofed  un¬ 
der  twenty-fix  Enfigns  of  Infantry,  with  a  thoufand 
Horfe,  making  up  in  all,  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
thoufand  Men,  with  twenty-eight  Pieces  of  Cannon. 
Thefe  Forces  of  Suabia  were  commanded  by  Sebaftian 
Shortel,  who  after  he  had  been  a  Sutler  in  the  Army  of 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon ,  when  he  took  Rome,  had  found 
Means  to  obtain  a  Place  in  the  Emperor’s  Guards ;  and 
that  Prince  finding  him  a  brave  and  ingenious  Man,  took 
him  into  Favour,  and  advanced  him  fo  much,  that  he 
became  at  laft  the  richeft,  and  moft  confiderable  Pcrfon 
of  the  City  of  yfojbourg,  who  intrufted  him  with  the 
Command  of  their  Forces  for  his  Experience,  and  caufed 
him  to  be  declared  Colonel  of  the  Infantry  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  Towns.  This  new  Colonel  having  took  fifteen 
or  fixteen  thoufand  Men  of  that  Army  of  Wittemberg  and 
Suabia,  and  declared,  that  he  was  not  in  Arms  againft 
the  Emperor,  but  only  to  oppofe  the  Pafiiige  of  the 
Italians ,  whom  the  Pope,  a  declared  Enemy  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  was  fending  into  their  Country  to  deftroy  it,  un¬ 
dertook  to  render  himielf  Maftcr  of  the  two  Pafiages 
through  which  they  could  go  to  join  the  Emperor. 

For  when  one’s  arrived  from  Trent  to  Ittfpruck,  where 
that  Army  of  the  Pope  was  to  rendezvouz,  there  arc  but 
two  Ways  to  enter  on  that  Side  through  Bavaria  into 
Germany,  one  on  the  Right  in  defending  along  the  River 
Jus,  as  far  as  to  Cnfjlein ,  a  very  ftrong  Town,  fituated 
on  the  Frontier  of  Tyrol  and  of  Bavaria  \  and  the  other 
on  the  Left,  in  crofling  the  Alps  through  a  Valley,  the 
Entrance  whereof  is  fo  narrow,  and  fo  well  commanded 
by  a  Fortrefs,  which  the  Italians  call  Chittfa ,  and  the 
Germans,  Erembcrg,  that  he  who  is  Maflcr  of  it,  can 
flop  a  moft  formidable  Army,  without  being  pofliblc  for 
it  to  pals.  Shortel  being  then  departed  from  Aujbourg 
with  his  1 5,000  Men,  and  the  belt  Part  ol  his  Cannon, 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Chittfa,  and  frighten’d  fo  much 
by  the  Noife  of  his  Cannon,  lutn  who  commanded  in  it 
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to  King  FrfW,  dm  ,«  co„„diy  Ib( 

unssi  » « »«, 

Emperor  had  pot  a  good  Gander,  "S™  e 

hr/pn-rf  d, inking  „  render  l,im»S rj“i  „ 

he  learn  d  that  the  Militia  of  Tyrol  had  ran  t0  l(> 
cour  of  Infpruck ,  to  the  Number  of  twelve  .1  Suc' 
Men,  all  good  Soldiers,  well  difeiplined  and  r 'hoill'1"li 
ed  by  the  Count  Caftelalte,  a  Tyrolefe,  one  0f 
antient  and  braveft  Colonels  of  Germany  wh  ?’0it 
Time  afterwards  retook  the  Chiufa.  So’ th«°c; 
having  thus  been  difappointed,  returned  back  mT! 
iourg,  whence  he  went  to  join  at  Ulme  the  reft  Jf 
Confederate  Army,  which  went  the  24 th  of  %/y  °y!.e 
to  Donawert ,  a  Lutheran  Town,  to  wait  in  thatv 
vancageous  Poft  for  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  the7  J 

grave.  Thofe  two  Princes  having  afl'embled  all  ,h 
Forces,  and  traverfed  without  Oppofition  all  Franco ■ 
which  was  all  for  them,  except  the  Bifhops,  went  a  few 
Days  afterwards  to  join  thofe  Forces,  makino-  ajj 

gether,  one  of  the  moft  numerous  and  moil  formidabl" 
Armies  which  had  been  feen  yet  in  German y  j  for*  ;t  . 

of  24,000  Foot,  and  10,000  Horfe,  with'jo0  Pieces'of 
Cannon. 

It  appear’d  manifeftly  on  that  Occafion,  that  the  Saxon 
and  the  Landgrave  were  not  fo  great  Captains  as  they 
pretended.  For  if  after  their  Junction  they  had  marched 
dire&ly  to  Ratijbon,  as  they  could  do  it,  leaving  nothin* 
behind  them  which  could  harrafs  them  ;  it  is  certain  that 
as  there  was  no  Appearance  that  the  Emperor  would 
have  fuffered  himielf  to  be  inverted  in  that  Place  they 
had  forced  him  to  come  out,  with  an  evident  Danger  of 
being  beaten  on  his  Retreat,  by  an  Army  ten  Times 
ftronger  than  his.  But  whether  they  were  not  informed 
of  his  Condition,  or  they  believed  they  fhould  make 
their  Forces  reft  after  fo  long  a  March,  or  wanted  Refo- 
lution,  in  feeing  that  of  Charles,  who  feemed  to  wait 
for  them  they  fpent  feveral  Days  in  Confutations,  and 
refolved  at  laft  to  crofs  the  Danube ,  to  go  and  take  the 
fmall  Town  of  Rain,  where  there  was  blit  one  fingle  En- 
fign  to  defend  it,  and  then  Neubourg,  which  the  Duke 
Otto  Henry  of  Bavaria,  and  Coufin  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  deliver’d  to  them.  Mean  while  the  Emperor 
ftrengthened  himfelf  daily  by  the  Arrival  of  the  Forces 
which  were  raifed  for  him  in  Germany. 

He  even  difeovered  by  his  Spies,  that  they  defigned 
to  render  themfelves  Mailers  of  Landjhut,  a  City  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  between  Ratijbon  and  Curffjiein ,  on  the  Road 
which  the  Forces  coming  from  Italy  were  to  pafs  thro’, 
which  was  the  bell:  Party  they  could  take  to  hinder  their 
Junction  -9  but  at  that  Time  they  made  another  Miftake, 
which  was  to  fuffer  the  Emperor,  who  was  much  the  belt 
Captain,  and  much  better  verfed  in  the  military  Art,  to 
be  before-hand  with  them.  For  before  they  had  put 
themfelves  in  a  Condition  to  exeeute  their  Enterprile,  he 
came  out  of  Ratijbon ,  where  he  left  4000  Men  under  the 
Command  of  Pyrrhus  Colonna ,  Marquis  of  Matare ,  and 
went  to  poll  himfelf  advantageoufiy  with  the  reft  ot 
his  Forces  near  Landjhut,  between  the  Enemy  and  that 
City,  which  he  covered  to  receive  there  the  Succours 
he  expedited,  and  which  were  near ;  faying,  with  an  in¬ 
credible  Intrepidity,  to  thofe  who  believed  that  he  exp 
fed  himfelf  too  much,  that  this  was  the  Conjundure  w 
was  refolved  to  remain  alive  or  dead  in  Germany*  an 
to  receive  well  his  Enemies  if  they  dared  to  attack  him  in 

his  Camp.  u 

On  this  Occafion  Jikewife,  the  Judgments  or  Hearn 

of  the  Confederates  failed  them,  where  they  could  ig 
with  fo  much  Advantage  the  Emperor,  who  had 
Handful  of  Men,  in  Companion  to  their  great  Arm  • 
Therefore  inftead  of  marching  directly  to  him  to  a  • 
him  in  his  Retrenchments,  which,  had  they  been  . 
diers,  they  could  eafily  have  forced  with  leis  * 
than  they  had >  they  contented  thcmlclves  with  ac  b 
a  very  low  Fanfaronade,  and  in  a  very  ridiculoi  •  • 

ncr  :  For  having  polled  themfelves  between  Mww 
Ingolftadt,  fix  Leagues  diftant  from  the  Emperor  s ,  >  I » 
they  fent  him  a  Trumpet  with  a  Page,  who  s  0 
to  the  Cuftom  of  thofe  Times,  carried  a  D‘  (.f 

Cane,  containing  a  Declaration  ol  War  agamlt  >  ^ 
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t  v*rt  of  the  Confederates.  They  were  both  con- 
d  to  the  Tent  of  the  Duke  of  Aha,  Lieutenant- 
r  ml  of  the  Emperor  j  who  knowing  their  Errand, 
Id  them  at  hrft,  that  the  Anfwer  they  could  reafonably 
ed  was  to  be  hanged  on  the  Spot,  but  that  the 
Fm  or  who  confidered  that  they  were  only  MefTen- 
^  „  had  Co mpaffion  on  them,  on  Condition  they 
f  ’id  carry  for  Anfwer  the  Edidl  of  the  Profcription 
f  their  Mates,  whereby  they  had  been  put  to  the  Ban 
Empire,  ever  fince  the  20th  of  the  preceding 
Month:  On  which  they  were  fent  back  with  the  Edi&, 
which  was  delivered  them.  The  Emperor  would  not 
read  their  Letter,  not  doubdng  but  that,  according  to 
the  ufual  Stile  of  the  Landgrave,  a  Prince  extremely 
haughty,  prefumptuous,  and  violent,  it  ought  to  be 
received  in  Terms  which  affronted  with  Infolence  his 
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conceivcu  ***  *  —  —  - mo 

'  Imperial  Majefty.  In  faft,  he  would  not  fuffer  that  the 
Title  of  Emperor  Ihould  be  given  him  in  that  Letter, 
but  only  that  of  Charles  of  Gaunt ,  calling  himfelf  Em- 
1  neror,  which  was  the  only  Title  they  gave  him  during 
1  all  that  War:  Wherefore  the  Soldiers  of  the  Emperor 
:  ufed  to  fay,  in  gaming  thofe  Rebels,  Let  Charles  of 
Gaunt  alone,  he'll  teach  them  fo on  that  he  is  Emperor . 
i  And  in  faft  they  were  not  miftaken  in  their  Conjec- 
i  ture,  founded  on  the  great  Merit  of  that  Prince,  and  on 
the  Want  of  Refolution  and  Conduct  of  his  Enemies, 

‘  who  while  they  remained  idle  with  their  prodigious 
i  Army  in  their  Camp,  without  daring  to  undertake  any 
Thing  on  that  of  the  Emperor,  he  received  without  the 
leaft  CMade,  all  the  Forces  he  expelled  from  Germany 
and  My.  The  firft  who  arrived  were  thole  of  the 
Pope,  who  arrived  the  13th  of  August,  without  ha  vino- 
met  with  any  Thing  to  obftrudt  their  Pafiage.  This 
Army  confifted  of  12,000  Foot,  and  600  Horfe  follow¬ 
ed  by  200  others  of  the  Duke  of  Florence ,  and  of  100 
which  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  kept  in  the  Service  of  the 
:  Emperor.  It  was  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Parma 
Ottavio  Fmefe ,  the  Emperor’s  Son-in-law.  ’ 

Thefe  Forces  were  a  few  Days  afterwards  followed  by 
the  Addition  of  3000  Spaniards  from  Lombardy ,  com¬ 
manded  by  Colonel  Arze,  and  of  fhat  of  Naples  of  3000 
Spaniards  more,  all  old  Soldiers,  with  200  light  Horfe 
commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Salmons  The  4000  Ger¬ 
mans,  whom  Colonel  Chambourg  had  raifed  in  tire  Nciofi- 
bourhood  of  the  Black  Foreft >  the  German  Horfe  whTch 

ji!e  T°hf  and  Albert  of  Brandebourg  and  the 
Grand  Mailer  of  Prujfta  had  raifed,  arrived  almoft  all 

tL  TlimYa\thLEmperor,s  CamP>  who  found 
himfe  f,  after  this  Junction,  to  have  a  very  fine  Army. 

hr  he  had  in  Infantry  more  than  16,000  Germans, 

or  9000  native  Spaniards  of  the  old  Bands,  12,000  ’ 

Mans,  and  5  or  6000  Horfe,  which  made  in  all 

abve  40,000  Men,  the  bell  he  had  ever  had,  even  in 

]lc  31"1011  of  ch°le  who  had  ferved  in  the  other  Armies 

« “  r^pe,fc"' h  «« 

hSi  Army»  ile  came  out  of  his  Camp,  and  i 

kL  C"CC,  mal;chmg  in  Battle  in  three  Co-  i 

Ncpliew  and  i™  nj  d!c  Archduke  Maximilian  ijis  1 
l,e  W  always at '  h\f Ema’,uel  of  SavV,  whom  t 

Klhi.ee  of  two  beyond  that  CiV.  at  the  I 

J  Mirth  on  ,|  Slde>  the  Danube  on  tiie  Left,  o 

S  through  which  tl,ear  rCf°rC  him  a  vcrf  large  h 

*°  iuin,  in  Battle  nrriv  ^on federates  could  cafily  go  u 

forc  ‘he  Dukc  d'slhl'  “S3?*  him  in  Front.  There-  ft 

I"®1  AlTuiuity  cturiniT  Hailfcd|  \°  be  wor‘{ed  with  fo  pi 

,rMli  >«  that  Space  was  Wl  ^h,olc .^ght,  that  at  Day-  Ja 

!muit  «  far  as  the  Marn,  L  ^  Wld?  a  Ditcll>  from  the  R 
01  very  deep,  ant]  tjle‘ j  •  on  Right ;  but  as  it  was  cr 

?  1°W,  that  could  notlnv  \n,  diS8-»ig  it  were  Hi 
fl1  *I»  Einperor  vfhfrf^  f'i°n]  attaeking  them,  nr 

T"  ?rdpr  oV  Ba  alm°ft  the  whole  V\ 


r w  OMer  trie  T?incd  all«oft  I 

But thc Chief.  7-  expedlcd, 

oi  the  Confederates^  who  did 


not  agree 


z  sirs  SSr 

4  Tme»  “aS“lg«r 

O  s  manner .  The  whole  Army  having  advanreH  fn, 

i  i lx 

he  Beginning  of  September ,  early  in  theMornir^’  3H  thf 
tr,  ter  they  had  crofled  unperceiv’d  h,,  r  f S  ar-nd  af* 

n-  finall  River  which  parted  the  Iw  ’  Camn  >  "  F°e’  a 

or  large  Half-Moon,  the  better  to  inveil  the  greateft  Part 

of  r„f  £  ESuS:  sizcit 

n  k’j Sq”;lr"n,!'  f"  on,  S”th™  m°d 

n  had  m  their  Front  more  than  a  hundred  Piece  of’can- 

S»  non  j  The  Infantry  marched  behind  on  the  fecond  Line 

JS  much  lefs  extended  than  the  firft.  d  ^  * 

iy  In  this  Order  marched  the  Army  of  the  Confederate*  1 

:  3t  ,tihe  Head  of  the  Squadrons  the  Landgrave 

Z  °r{He^  w^°  would  not  attack  the  Imperial, lls  in“thrir 

p  had  decamped,  which  others  had  advifed  him  to  •  but 

bvthe'lfelD  if  °Wn  I,1na§ination  “Pefted,  that  having 
by  the  Help  of  more  than  100  Pieces  of  Cannon  which 

he  kept  continually  firing  on  the  Imperialifts,  ’  whofe 
Battalions  and  Squadrons  were  eafily  diftinguiihed  be- 
,  yond  the  Lines  which  were  very  low,  he  could  after¬ 
wards  force  eafily  their  Retrenchments,  which  he  fup- 

f  f°f,to  find  delbrted  ^  ‘he  Soldiers :  But  he  found  that 
ie  had  to  deal  with  thofe  who  were  not  eafily  frighted 

=  all  7s  mZ°uks  Wh°  ^  ^  IntrePidity  Concerted 

-  When ithe  Emperor  faw  thc  Rebels  coming  to  him  in 

fo  good  Order,  he  began  to  think  then  that6 they  reallv 
i  defigned  to  attack  him  ;  therefore  he  ranged  all  his 

j  *"fTy~al0nf  ^  Lines.  The  Spaniards  had  the  Left 
Enemies  was  more  advanced  than  the  other.  They  had 

Front  of  the  Lines  on  the  Side  of  the  Plain  •  then  the 

fC§l"ly,ntS,  °f  Madrucc  and  Chambourg ,  turning  always 
to  the  Right  as  far  as  the  Marfh  ;  the  reft,  which  was 

al  open  as  far  as Mngolftadt,  was  defigned  to  be  divided 

into  four  large  Squadrons  to  oppole  tliofe  who  Ihould 
attempt  to  enter  on  that  Side.  a 

I  •'IVirSlab0Uf  IO  °’Clock’  w,lcn  ‘be Landgrave  finding 
himfelf  but  about  600  Paces  from  thc  Lines,  caufed  f 

Difcharge  to  be  made  of  all  the  Cannon  he  had  on  his 
Right  upon  the  Spaniards-,  then  drawing  as  near  as  he 
hought  neccfiary  to  have  all  the  Effcdt  he  expedted 
the  whole  Army  halted,  they  fir’d  without  Interruption 
from  all  the  Batteries,  one  after  another,  with  fucli  Vio¬ 
lence,  that  it  feemed  as  if  it  rained  Bullets  in  the  Camp. 

It  was  on  that  Occafion  that  the  Prefence  of  Mind  of 
Charles  V.  his  Courage,  Valour,  and  Intrepidity  appear- 

of  his  Soldiers  to  the  Fire  of  the  Enemies,  to  encourage 
his  Army|  to  receive  them  well  in  cafe  they  Ihould  at¬ 
tempt  to  enter  thc  Retrenchments,  which  theyMid  not - 

for.  ''a  LandSravc  having  in  vain  cannonaded  the  Im- 
penahfts  during  eight  or  nine  Hours,  was  obliged  at 

Jaft,  Night  approaching,  to  retreat  as  fir  as  thc  little 
River  he  had  eroded  in  the  Morning,  along  which  hc 
encamped  :  He  wanted  notwithftanding  that  the  World 
mould  believe  that  he  had  done  much  Execution  ;  there- 
fore  that  very  Evening  as  lie  was  at  Supper  with  the 

principal  Officers  g  thc  Ann  hc  rool{  \  Bu|1  f 

Wine,  and  addrefling  himfelf  to  Short  cl.  Let's  drink . 
latcl  he,  to  all  thofe  whom  our  Cannon  has  fent  this  Day 

into  thc  other  World.  To  which  Short  el,  who  had,  been 

of 
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of  Opinion  that  the  Lines  of  the  Enemies  fhould  have 
been  attacked  Sword  in  Hand,  anfwered,  I  don't  know, 
my  Lord,  how  many  we  have  killed ,  but  I  have  very  well 
obferved  that  of  all  them  left  alive ,  not  one  has  quitted  his 

Toft ,  or  loft  mi  Inch  of  Ground. 

This  was  as  the  Forerunner  of  all  the  Misfortunes 
which  attended,  afterwards,  this  Army  of  the  Confede¬ 
rates.  For  after  they  had  made  two  or  three  other  fuch 
frivolous  Attempts*,  the  Emperor,  harrafling  them 
Continually  by  his  Parties,  and  frequent  Skirmifhes, 
they  were  forced  at  laft  to  quit  the  Field  firft,  and  to 
retreat  towards  Donawert ,  whither  the  Emperor  purfued 
them  *,  being  continually  at  their  Heels,  till  he  forced, 
at  laid,  the"  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of 
: Hejfe ,  who  had  never  agreed  very  well  together  ever 
ft  rice  the  Beginning  of  the  War,  to  divide  their  Forces  ; 
the  Duke  of  Saxony  did  run  with  the  few  Men  he  had 
left  to  the  Succour  of  his  Electorate,  which  his  Ccufin 
Duke  Maurice  had  invaded  at  the  Sollicitation  of  the 
Emperor,  who  promifed  to  give  it  him  ;  and  the  Land¬ 
grave  retreated,  or  rather  fed  into  his  Country  with 
5  or  600  Horfe,  deplorable  Remains  of  that  formidable 
Army,  with  which  he  had  promifed  the  Confederates 
he  would  either  expel  the  Emperor  from  Germany ,  or 
take  him  Prifoner. 

But  Charles ,  who  after  this  Di  latter  of  the  Confede¬ 
rates,  thought  of  nothing  elfe  but  of  reftoring  Peace 
and  Tranquility  in  Germany,  learned  at  Ulm  the  great 
Progrefies  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  with  the  power¬ 
ful  Succours  he  had  received  from  Lower  Saxony ,  had 
not  only  retook  all  that  King  Ferdinand  and  Duke  Mau¬ 
rice  had  rendered  themfelves  Matters  of,  but  took  like- 
wife  moft  of  the  Places  of  that  Duke,  and  had  even  de¬ 
feated  in  a  great  Combat  the  Marquis  Albert  of  Bran- 
debourg ,  lent  by  the  Emperor  to  Maurice' %  Succour  ; 
then  Charles  without  trufting  any  more  to  any  Body 
elfe,  went  himfelf  to  put  an  End  to  that  War,  which 
it  feemed  could  not  be  terminated  but  by  him  alone : 
Therefore  he  departed  from  Ulm  at  the  Beginning  of 
March  1547.  and  notwithttanding  the  Rigour  of  the 
Seafon,  which  incrcafed  a  Fit  of  the  Gout  he  had  had 
at  Ulm  before  his  Departure,  of  which  he  was  not  very 
well  cured,  which  ftopt  him  at  Norlinguen ,  where  the 
Phyficians  defpaired  fo  much  of  his  Health,  that  it  was 
not  expeCted  he  could  make  the  Campaign  in  Perfon. 
But  the  Impatience  and  ardent  Defire  he  had  to  go  and 
finilh  that  War  by  a  Battle,  made  him  quit  his  Bed  in 
few  Days,  more  fupported  by  his  Courage  than  by  the 
Strength  of  Nature,  being  much  weakened  by  this  Re- 
lapfe,  which  notwithttanding  could  not  hinder  him  from 
departing  from  Norlinguen,  the  21ft  of  the  fame  Month 
of  March ,  where  the  Duke  d' Alva  had  affembled  all 
his  Forces,  which  confittcd  then  only  of  his  three  Spa - 
niftj  Terces,  with  the  two  Regiments  of  Madruce  and 
Marignan,  about  600  Light-Horfe,  and  1000  German 
Horfe  of  the  Grand  Matter  of  Pruffta ,  and  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  John  of  Brandcbourg,  the  Elector’s  Brother. 

With  thele  Forces  Charles  went  to  join,  towards  the 
Month  o f  April,  at  Egra,  a  Frontier  City  of  Bohemia ,  the 
King  of  the  Romans  his  Brother,  and  Duke  Maurice  of 
Saxony ,  who  were  bringing  to  him  about  3000  Horfe, 
they  had  gathered  from  the  fhattcTd  Remains  of  their 
Forces,  always  beaten  by  the  EleCtor  of  Saxony ,  who 
after  the  Defeat  of  the  Marquis  Albert  was  Matter  of 
the  Country,  and  in  a  Condition  to  continue  the  War 
with  very  conliderable  Forces ;  notwithttanding  which, 
lie  diil  not  judge  it  expedient  for  him  to  encounter  with 
the  Emperor  in  a  pitch’d  Battle,  who  he  knew  was  rc- 
folveci  to  march  dirc&ly  to  him.  Therefore  he  did  put 
the  greatett  Part  of  his  Infantry  in  different  Potts  in 
Mi/nia ,  to  oppofc  the  Pattagc  of  the  Imperial  Army  ; 
and  threw  himfelf  into  Mciffen ,  where  there  is  a  Bridge 
on  the  Elbe ,  having  with  him  about  4000  Horfe  and 
(>000  Foot,  of  his  bett  Troops,  with  twenty  Pieces  of 
Cannon  i  believing,  that  if  he  was  p retted  too  much,  he 
could  always  crofs  the  Elbe,  and  afterwards  break  the 
Bridge,  and  make  a  iafe  Retreat  to  iVittcmbcrg. 

But  the  Courage  and  extreme  Diligence  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  render’d  all  his  Precautions  vain,  and  difconceitcd 
all  his  Meafurcs.  For  departing  from  Egra  the  1  $tb  of 
April,  1 557.  lie  travelled  the  l  Vail  land  and  Mifnia  in 
ten  Days  of  a  continual*  March,  running  over  all  thofe 


p,ho  attct"l)tcd  °PP°re  Ws  p«ffagc,  and  forcing  all  th  - 
1  Iaccs  wherein  the  Saxons  had  ihut  themfeiv  111 

pure  with  him  the  Entrance  thereof;  and  went  f’  t0  dil' 

the  22  d  at  two  or  three  Leagues  Diftance  from  Wr*1 

There  he  learned  from  his  Scouts  that  the  El 

ing  abandoned  Meijfen,  had  paiTed  the  Elbe  Vi ‘T 

Bridge,  and  pofted  himfelf  at  Mulberg,  five  I 

Leagues  lower  on  the  fame  River,  which  he  defi»n  i 

put  between  him  and  the  Imperial  Army,  iud<fi„L  •? 

Reafon,  that  if  the  Emperor  was  to  crofs  the  Riv  WU  ' 

Meijfen ,  to  go  afterwards  to  attack  him  at  Mull  ell  ^ 

would  be  very  eafy  to  hinder  him,  with  his  Forces  'i 

his  twenty  Pieces  of  Cannon  he  had  placed  alon^ 

Shoar,  which  on  his  Side  was  much  higher  than  on  L 

other.  The  Emperor  therefore,  who  on  that  AcL^* 

underftood  very  well  the  Defign  of  the  Ele&or,  and  Ld 

learn’d  befides  that  there  was  a  Ford  near  Mulbtr?  h 

fO  deep,  that  Part  thereof  was  to  be  eroded  fwinunina 

took  prefently  the  Refolution,  notwithttanding  a]|  ^ 

was  faid  to  diffuade  him  from  an  Enterprize  which  fecm 

ed  impoflible,  to  leave  Meijfen  on  the  Right,  and 

diredtly  to  the  Enemy,  who  were  but  three*  Leagues 

diftant  from  his  Camp,  and  to  crofs  the  River  in  their 

Sight,  by  fwimming,  or  oh  Pontoons,  and  to  fight  them 

either  at  Mulberg ,  if  the  Elector  had  Refolution  enough 

to  wait  for  him,  or  on  his  Retreat,  if  he  attempted  *to 

gain  Wittemberg. 

To  be  capable  to  execute  his  Project,  he  gave  his 
Forces  all  the  following  Day  to  reft  themfelves  after  the 
Fatigues  of  fo  long  a  March,  and  towards  the  Evening 
of  the  fame  Day,  April  23,  1547,  he  ordered  the  De¬ 
parture  of  the  Artillery  and  of  the  Carts  which  carried 
the  Pontoons  :  About  Twelve  at  Night  the  Spanijbl n- 
fantry  began  to  march,  the  Germans  followed,  then  the 
whole  Cavalry,  and  the  Emperor  himfelf  a  little  before 
Day-light  *  who  being  arrived  about  Nine  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  at  Shemefter  over-againft  Mulberg,  lie  difeovered  the 
Elbe ,  and  the  Enemy  ranged  along  that  famous  River  to 
difpute  the  PafiTage  thereof  j  the  Eledtor  on  his  Siue  did 
all  he  could  to  oppofe  the  Execution  of  an  Enterprize, 
which  if  fuccefsful  might  be  very  fatal  to  him.  lie  left  in 
Mulberg  as  many  Forces  as  he  thought  neceffary  to  hinder 
the  Paffage  of  the  Imperialifts  on  that  Side :  He  rein¬ 
forced  thofe  who  defended  the  Shore,  which  though 
pretty  high,  was  befides  fortified  with  a  Sort  of  Line 
and  a  Ditch.  He  placed  fome  others  in  Boats  of  which 
lie  had  made  a  Bridge,  which  could  be  cut  into  Three, 
to  make  it  go  down  the  River  with  lefs  Difficulty, 
and  himfelf  with  the  reft  of  his  Army  went  to  range 
in  Order  of  Battle  a  little  beyond  his  Men,  to  Main 
them,  or  if  they  were  dittodged,  to  receive  them,  and 
make  his  Retreat  before  the  Imperialifts  had  done  eroding 

the  River. 

On  the  other  Side  the  Emperor  found  mmlclt  in  a 
great  Embarafs  ;  he  had  before  him  a  River  large  in 
that  Place  of  about  300  Paces,  and  whole  Current  in 
that  Extent  was  notwithttanding  pretty  rapid:  Ik daw 
beyond  it  Forces  in  Order  of  Battle,  with  many  I  ices 
of  Cannon  difpofed  on  the  oppofite  Shore  rilen  m 
Shape  of  a  Platform,  and  ready  to  thunder  agamit  him, 
if  he  fhould  attempt  the  Pattagc  :  ITe  did  not  know  p 
cifely  where  the  Ford  was  which  they  Hud  was  near 
berg,  and  as  there  was  a  very  great  Plain  between 
Camp  and  the  River,  he  could  not  get  to  it,  wit  m- 
expofing  himfelf  to  the  whole  Fire  ot  the  Enemy  - 
however,  lie  furmounted  all  thofe  Difficulties  by  us 
vincible  Courage  and  Prefence  ol  Mind  i  for  *l  Ctr 
had  lent  every  where  in  the  Neighbourhood  in 
fome  Body  who  fhould  be  acquainted  with  tic  * 
he  pointed  his  Cannon  between  certain  Trees,  w  ^ 
cut  the  Plain  in  that  Place,  chough  pretty  diltant  ■ 
the  River,  and  placed  behind  thofe  frees  !00(  J'  n. 
Arqucbuficrs  bold  and  intrepid,  to  whom  j  ^ 
mantled  to  advance,  at  the  Favour  ol  the 
charge,  to  run  to  the  River’s  Side,  to  cntei 1 '  ‘ ^ 
they  could,  and  make  a  continual  lure  to  1 1 

the  Enemy,  while  the  reft  ol  the  Army  .  ;V  vjt|,fj 
brave  Men  did  run  to  that  dangerous  Nunn 
much  Intrepidity,  and  entered  1°  far  ,  Jflj 

that  mo(\-  of  them  had  it  above  hall  r  ‘u  ^  J,j,oiii; 


fired  with  fuch  Fury  on  thofe  who  were  on  in 1 
Shore,  and  on  thofe  who  had  thrown  tlnmiu 

3 


inn 

1;.: 
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Boats,  while  the  Cannon,  which  was  very  well 
r  d  fired  without  Intermiffion  on  the  Enemies,  that 
hWan  to  give  Ground,  and  quit  their  Pods.  Then 

they  ZD  _ l -v  of  #*Iia  r\P  tliA  T nfnnfm? 
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crofs  firft  then  the  Light  Hoi-fe  of  the  Prince  of  w,/ 
Mone,  and  of  Don  Antony  of  Toledo ,  and  die  A>«,y/j  <_a 

wards  he  crofted  hintfelf  at  the  Head  of  the M tin 

ftcondS’  7  f  v  C  G"  H°rfe  Wh°  fc™ed  the 
TWI  B  J°f  tile  Van-gl,ard-  The  Bottom  of  the 

their  Colonel.  Thefe  by  an  Emulation  of  Glory,  want-  it  reached  above"! K°ne«  of  the ‘rS^LS  S?*1* 

i.  *  M  ££•«£»  Horfeloft  Groun^and 


*  V  ^  “  - - - 7  j  - - -  —  ~  **V.U 

7  'g^peror,  who  at  the  Head  of  the  Infantry  had  fol- 
|ne  .  t£0fe  Arquebufiers  as  far  as  to  the  Side  of  the  Elbe , 
ufed  a  thoufand  others  to  advance  of  the  Terce  of 
fmbarth  under  the  Command  of  Don  Louis  d' Arza, 
L  -  .  --i  Thefe  by  an  Emulation  of  Glory,  want- 

to  the  ot^ers5  went  fo  fer  into  the  River, 

and  made  fuch  furious  Difcharges,  feconded  by  thofe  of 
rt  _r  *t.»  Tnftnfrv  which  followed  them,  that 


ana  * —  T  r 

the  reft  of  rhe  Iniantry,  - - - - UI4L 

the  Saxons  uncapable  to  refill  that  Tempeft,  began  to 
retreat  with  their  Cannon  ;  and  thofe  who  guarded  the 

t*  1  V.  DJ/Ia'A  #iK*i  1 


fc treat  wit**  — * —  *  -  — ^ 

Boats  of  their  Bridge  abandon’d  them,  after  they  had  fet 
them  on  Fire,  which  burnt  but  Part  of  them. 

As  the  Emperor  had  not  Pontoons  enough  to  crofs 
the  Elbe  in  that  Place,  he  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  reft  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  impatient  to  fignalize  them- 
felves  as  well  as  their  Comrades,  and  fhewing  them  the 
Boats  of  the  Enemy,  carried  off  by  the  Current  of  the 
River:  It  is  to  you,  faid  he.  Soldiers ,  that  the  Glory  is 
refcrvtd  of  putting  us  in  a  Condition  to  vanquijh,  by  giving 
us  what  m  want  to  perfett  our  Bridge ,  in  order  to  go  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  Enemy.  Then  ten  of  the  old  Spanijh  Sol¬ 
diers,  who  under  Charles  V.  acquired  a  Glory  to  their 
Nation,  which  thofe .  who  are  come  after  them,  could 
not  maintain  under  his  Succeffors,  undreffed  themfelves 
quite  naked,  and  throwing  themfelves  into  the  Water, 
holding  their  Swords  between  their  Teeth,  fwam  amidft 
the  Arquebufades,  fired  againft  them  from  the  Walls, 
and  the  CafUe  of  Mulberg ,  approached  two  Thirds  of 
the  Bridge  which  followed  the  Current  of  the  River,  got 
into  it,  killed  all  thofe  they  found  in  the  Boats,  *  and 
brought  them  to  the  Emperor,  amidft  the  Applaufes  and 
Acclamations  of  the  whole  Army.  Whereby  the  Em¬ 
peror  had  wherewith  to  conflrudt  and  throw  quickly  a 

Bridge  on  the  Elbe  to  pals  the  Infantry  and  the 
Cannon. 

Wife  the  Emperor  was  haftening  the  Conftruftion 
of  the  Badge,  the  Duke  d'Alva  brought  him  a  young 
Mant,  who  promifed,  that  knowing  very  well  the 
Ford,  which  he  had  crofted  over  a  hundred  Times, 
he  would  guide  him  without  the  leaft  Danger  to  the 

«  hearing  him  fpeak  thus?  g^  tt 

neccflaty  Orders  for  the  Guard  of  the  Camp,  and  for 

the  Paffige  of  the  Infantry,  as  foon  as  the  Bridge  would 
be  finilhed,  and  immediately  caufed  himfelf  to  be  con- 

V,"  i°  th.e  Place  where  the  Ford  was,  where  he  ranged 
^  the  Cavalry  m  order  of  Battle.  He  gave  the  Avant- 

Rank  tr«  /?UkC  d'fva'  where  he  placed  in  the  firft 
Cr  r'?Vemf?Kthere0f’  3nd  to  hinder  the  Enemy 

hZZ I  "Sumrher-  Thefe  werc  fuPP°rced  by  four 

vmi  and  fin  7*’  cormmandcd  by  the  Prince  of  Sal- 

towards  the R ;ii  firft  S°dy-  In  thc  fccond>  drawing 
fix  hundred  L™,  ’  WaS  Puke who  commanded 
Horfe-back  nfi’  and  iwo  hundred  Arquebufiers  on 

^  CuPDOtted  I ' 115  °"fn  Troopsi  and  the  Duke  ofC«- 

of  Arm  of  the  AT  W,tr  tYF  Umdred  and  twenty  Men 
Battle,  Iv  LW^-^y-  The  CelUcr  of  the 

paraied  into  two  Bodies 0t  was  bkewife  fo¬ 

to  whom  cC/J7  Gfmm‘  Arquebufiers  on  Horfe-back, 

»ve  that  fenfibl,’  m,  W0,uld  command  them  in  Pcrfon, 

'» them,  toanimare  f|k  °f  the  Sreat  Confidence  he  had 

t0  behave  well.  Thc  King 

Sons-  the  Archduke0??'’ •aCr°mpailicd  with  bis  two 
the  fee  f  Ferdinand,  coin- 


mantled  the  f,.„  '  l  ■Tw”l,a’‘  ail<'  Ferdinand,  com- 

a'ul  three  hundred ’a^ 7‘S  fix  hundred  Lances, 
i is  Cavalry  Arcll,^bufiers,  all  Germans.  So  that 

^  ^  Squadrons, 


;vu  wi  icvcntcen  Kiu  ,  •  lcvcra»  squadrons, 

ronf»  made  the  A  ’  W  llc  1  Savc  them  a  very  large 

and  hindw\Tyir  g.totcr  ll,an  ic  in 

Ev^0  *n  Wank,  C  lom  be,nB  ca%  furrounded, 

3i  1  V  °n  r*  ,nade  thc  Fltjjars 


vr,  1  Coi?dltlon>  Charles  V.  crofied  the  Elbe,  to 

!nemvShl!’  Infantry  and  without  Cannon,  an 

Enemy  who  had  both,  and  ftronger  than  him  by  half. 

,  -7  fo°n  “  dle  Emperor  learned  that  the  Enemies  had 
abandon  d  Mulberg,  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  attacked 

that  d/rt  vantfTlnS  theCavaJry  had  carried  over,  and 

folution  to  purfue  him,  and  without  waiting  for  his  Can¬ 
non  and  Infantry,  to  fight  him  in  open  Field,  for  fear 
m  waiting  longer,  he  ihould  have  Time  to  reach  mltm- 
erg,  where  he  would  be  in  Safety.  On  that  Rcfolu- 
tion,  Charles  caufed  his  Van-guard  to  advance,  from 

D‘>ke  d'Alva  detached  the  Hitfars,  who  run- 
nin0  Poll,  according  to  their  Cuftom,  foon  reached  the 
Saxon 1  Army,  which  retreated  in  Battle,  in  this  Order. 

I  he  Infantry  of  about  6000  Men  marched  firft,  divided 
into  two  large  Battalions,  with  20  Pieces  of  Cannon  be- 
tween  ;  and  the  Cavalry  of  about  3000  Horfes,  was  di- 
vided  into  nine  Squadrons,  which  contrary  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  Squadrons  had  their  Front  very  narrow,  and  their 
anks  very  large.  F our  of  thofe  nine  Squadrons  cover¬ 
ed  on  the  Right  and  Left  the  Flank  of  the  Infantry,  and 
the  five  others  marched  behind  them,  having  the  Elec¬ 
tor  at  their  Head,  who  followed  by  a  hundred  Horfe 
ran  from  Squadron  to  Squadron,  to  give  the.  necefiary 
Orders,  and  to  caufe  them  to  make  Volt-face  in  proper 
Time,  againft  the  Iiujfars  who  harraffed  them  continually 
to  retard  their  March  ;  whereby  they  gave  Time  to  the 

•1  u  .  i°J0in  them,  three  Leagues  from  Mulberz , 
with  all  the  Gendarmery  of  the  Van-guard.  Then  the 

Llector  of  Saxony,  who  thought  he  had  to  deal  but  with 

that  Van-guard,  made  his  Army  to  face  about,  which 

at  the  fame  Time  made  a  Difcharge  of  their  whole 
Artillery. 

The  Noife  obliged  the  Emperor,  who  was  not  Tar, 
to  make  more  Hafte.  The  Saxons  perceiving  a  new 
Body  of  Cavalry,  which  he  thought  (till  very  far,  rc- 
affumed  his  March  to  gain  a  Wood,  which  was  pretty 
near,  whereby  he  either  could  retire  to  IVittemberg  in  thc 

at  to  Advantage,  if  forced  to  it. 

But  his  Hope  was  fruftrated,  for  before  he  could  reach 
that  Wood,  near  enough  to  draw  any  Advantage  from 
it,  he  had  the  Imperialifts  at  his  Heels,  fo  that  to  avoid 
being  cut  to  Pieces,  if  he  continued  his  March,  he  was 
forced  to  face  about  a  fecund  Time,  and  to  fight. 
Therefore  both  Armies  being  in  Prefence,  and  ranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Order  they  had  kept  till  then,  both  pre¬ 
pared  themfelves  to  behave  as  well  as  they  could. 

The  Emperor,  who  after  he  had  extended  himfelf  on 
the  Right,  marched  in  Front  on  the  fame  Line  with  the 
Vant-guard,  having  detached  himfelf  from  his  Squadron 
ran  throughout  all  thc  others,  to  infpire  them  with  his 
Courage,  and  having  given  them  the  Word,  which  was, 

George  Empire,  St.  James  Spain ,  he  went  to  replace 
himfelf  at  the  Head  0}  his  Squadron,  and  marched  dj  • 
reel  I  y  to  thc  Enemy.  The  EJcftor  did  Jikewifc  all  that 
could  be  expelled  of  a  very  brave  Man,  as  he  really  was 
to  encourage  his  Men  to  fight  well.  Afterwards  having 
placed  himfelf  at  the  Head  of  his  Guards,  obferving  that 
the  Emperor  had  caufed  his  Van-guard  to  pals  firft  a 
Marfii  lie  found  on  his  March,  he  took  that  Opportu¬ 
nity  to  fight  that  Van-guard  alone  *  and  at  that  very 
In  ft  ant  his  Squadrons  having  retired  on  the  Right  and 
Left,  at  the  Signal  he  gave,  he  made  a  whole  Difcharge 
of  his  Cannon  and  Mulqucttry  in  very  good  Order,  his 
Men  remaining  afterwards  in  their  Place,  to  wait  for  the 
Enemies,  as  thc  Eleflor  had  commanded  it,  which  was 
the  Caufe  in  Part  of  his  Defeat.  For  thc  Duke  tf/Jlva, 
after  chat  Salvo,  which  made  more  Noife  than  Execution, 
unwilling  to  give  Time  to  the  Enemies  to  make  a  fecund, 
informed  the  Emperor  that  lie  was  going  to  charge 

4  Z  them, 
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them,  which  he  did  with  the  Neapolitan  Gendarmery, 
who  attacked  the  fjrft  Squadrons  of  the  right  Line  of 
the  Enemy  with  fuch  Fury  \  as  did  likewife  Duke  Matt- 
rice  with  his  Curafiiers,  and  German  Carabins,  thofe  on 
the  Left,  and  who  were  foon  broken  as  well  as  the  for¬ 
mer.  Aim  oft  at  the  fame  Time  the  Emperor  who  had 
crofted  the  Marih,  and  had  already  took  his  Place  on 
the  Right,  which  he  had  before,  attacked  with  his  Gen¬ 
darmery  the  Enemy,  which  King  Ferdinand  took  in 
Flank,  as  the  Hufiars  and  light  Horfe  of  Prince  Salmone 
did  on  their  Side  in  attacking  the  Right  •,  fo  that  the 
Saxon  Cavalry  inverted  and  attacked  fo  furioufty  on  all 
Sides,  was  firft  put  into  Diforder,  and  in  a  Moment 
afterwards  put  to  Flight,  abandoning  cowardly  the  In¬ 
fantry,  who  made  but  very  little  Refiftance,  and  were 
either  cut  to  Pieces  or  made  Prifoners  j  fo  that  of  thofe 
9000  Saxons ,  none  efcaped  but  400,  who  retreated  with 
great  Difficulty  to  Wittemberg  with  the  Prince  of  Saxony , 
wounded  in  the  Head  and  the  Right-Hand.  All 
was  taken.  Cannon,  Munitions,  all  the  Colours,  and 
Standards,  and  among  the  reft  that  of  the  Eledtor  of 
Saxony  \  and  what  was  worth  all  the  reft,  the  Duke  him- 
felf,  whom  the  Duke  d'  Alva  delivered  from  the  Hands 
of  fome  Soldiers  who  had  took  him,  and  prefented  to 
the  Emperor. 

This  Duke  extremely  big  and  lufty,  was  armed  with 
a  black  Curafie,  under  which  he  wore  a  large  Coat  of 
Maile  which  defeended  as  far  as  under  his  Knees ;  he 
was  mounted  on  a  very  large  Horfe  from  Frizland ,  and 
had  his  Face  all  covered  with  Blood  from  a  Cut  he  had 
received  acrofs  his  left  Cheek :  Though  he  was  quite 
tired,  he  notwithftanding  attempted  to  alight  from  his 
Horfe.  The  Emperor  having  fome  Regard  to  his  Bulk, 
and  to  the  deplorable  Condition  he  faw  him  in,  would 
not  fuffer  it,  and  contented  himfelf  with  hearing  him, 
when  bowing  as  low  as  to  his  Saddle,  he  told  him  in  a 
very  fubmiftive  Manner,  Moft  potent  and  mod  clement 
Emperor ,  fince  it  has  pleafed  Fortune  to  deliver  me  into 
your  Hands - - Very  well ,  replied  the  Emperor  inter¬ 

rupting  him,  you  J peak  at  prefent  in  a  quite  different  Man¬ 
ner  than  when  you  was  pleafed  to  call  me  Charles  of 
Gaunt.  A  Thunderbolt  had  not  more  furprized  the 
poor  Saxony  than  he  was  at  that  juft  Reproach,  to  which 
he  anfwered  nothing,  except  that  he  defired  the  Emperor 
to  treat  him  according  to  his  Quality,  and  as  a  Prince  ; 
to  which  Charles  anfwered,  that  he  Jhould  be  treat¬ 
ed  according  to  his  Merit ;  and  then  ordered  that  he 
Ihould  be  well  guarded,  and  returned  to  his  Camp,  where 
he  arrived  about  One  in  the  Morning,  after  a  Fight 
which  had  lafted  about  eight  Hours,  fince  it  had  begun 
on  the  Borders  of  the  Elbe  between  Ten  and  Eleven  in 
the  Morning,  and  ended  about  Seven  at  Night,  by  the 
moft  compleat  and  moft  celebrated  Victory  Charles  had 
gained,  ever  fince  he  had  commanded  his  Armies  in 
Perfon,  and  which  plunged  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Saxony 
into  an  Abyfs  of  Calamities,  though  he  never  appeared 
greater  than  on  this  Occafion  •,  fince  all  that  the  moft 
fevere  Philofophy  could  infpire  of  Strength,  Conftancy, 
and  Refolution  to  the  moft  heroicai  Souls  appeared  with 
the  greateft  Luftre  in  the  Condudt  of  that  illuftrious 
Unhappy  after  he  was  taken.  Fie  preferved  always  the 
fame  Serenity  in  his  Countenance  he  had  while  in  the 
greateft  Profperity,  without  giving  the  leaft  Sign  of  Sor¬ 
row  or  Melancholly  :  He  did  not  fpeak  a  ftngle  Word 
which  could  give  the  leaft  Flint,  I’ll  not  fay  of  Paftion 
or  Defpair,  but  not  even  of  Impatience  or  Uncafinefs  •, 
always  of  an  even  Temper,  good  Flumour,  and  having 
all  the  Manners  of  a  Perfon  of  the  greateft  Probity,  as 
he  certainly  was,  and  comforting  with  fuch  Words,  which 
an  Epiftctus  or  Seneca  might  have  acknowledged  for  their 
own,  the  Duke  Ernctt  of  Brunfwick ,  who  having  been 
taken  Prifoncr  with  him,  had  not  the  fame  philofophi* 
cal  Mind  to  fupport  his  Adverfitics. 

This  heroicai  Conftancy  and  Refolution  of  the  Duke 
appeared  in  a  greater  Light  (till,  when  the  Sentence  of 
Death  which  the  Emperor  had  caufed  to  hi*  pronounced 
again  ft  him  the  4th  of  May ,  was  fignified  to  him  \  for 
then  he  laid  only  with  a  great  Tranquility,  Provided  the 
Emperor  has  not  Wittemberg,  which  he  cxpeCfs  to  have 
by  this  Sentence,  which  he  pronounces  only  to  oblige  the 
Dut  chefs  my  JVife,  and  my  Children  to  deliver  that  Place , 
to  redeem  my  Life  at  fo  high  a  Pricey  he'll  gain  nothing , 


mid  I  only  lofe  fame  few  miferalle  Days ,  mhich  T  ,  .  , 

then  he  invited  the  Duke  Ernefl  who  wt  Ag‘‘  , And 
the  fame  Tent,  to  a  Game  at  Chefs  wi,;  J  Swarded  m 
with  an  incredible  Prefence  of  Mind, ’as  if  k  Jlay’d 
heard  a  Sentence  pronounced  asainft  fn  "  •  °n*y 
Perfon  :  Therefore  it  can  be  faid  of  him  ?Crent 

equal’ d  the  greateft  Princes  in  all  Sorts  of  mow  iv^  las 
which  have  render’d  them  worthy  the  Praifes  of  pJ^es’ 
he  has  furpafled  feveral  of  them  in  that  n, 
Conftancy  of  Mind,  which  though  vanouilhM™^ 

him  triumph  in  thofe  Adverfidesf  which 

the  greateft  Courages.  n  COncluer 

The  Emperor  notwithftanding  had  all  he  ejewfl*. 
by  that  Sentence,  i.  e  Wittenberg,  which  he  had  Ej 
already  to  befiege  though  perhaps  he  had  not  too? 

I  he  1  reaty  concluded  to  fave  the  Prifoner’s  Life 
very  hard  on  his  Side,  the  principal  Articles  whe^f 
were  thefe.  That  Wittemberg  Jhould  be  immediate!  M 
vered  to  the  Emperor  with  all  the  Cannon  and MuJtiJd 
that  the  Duke  Jhould  be  divefted  of  his  Electorate,  of  which 
the  Emperor  Jhould  give  the  InveJHture  to  Duke  Maurice 
who  was  obliged  to  allow  the  depofed  Elector  50,000  Ctoww 
a  Tear,  with  fome  fmall  Places  which  were  left  him  in 
Thuringia  *  that  the  Marquis  Albert  of  Brandebourp 
whom  he  had  taken  Pri finer,  Jhould  be  immediately  fa  at 
Liberty  ,  and  that  for  himfelf  he  Jhould  remain  Prifiner  at 
the  Emperor's  Pleafure.  They  wanted  to  oblige  him 
likewife,  to  promife  that  he  would  abide  for  the  Re- 
ligion,  by  the  Council  which  was  aftemblcd  at  Trent  but 
he  protefted  always  with  fo  much  Obftinacy,  that  he 
would  never  do  it ;  that  the  Emperor  who  confidercd 
him  then  as  nothing,  did  not  judge  proper  to  infill  on 
that  Point,  contenting  himfelf  with  obliging  to  it  the 
other  Lutheran  Princes.  For  after  his  Viftory  he  faw 
himfelf  entire  Mafter  of  Germany  *  all  the  other  confede¬ 
rate  Towns  fubmitted  themfelves  to  him,  and  to  what¬ 
ever  he  pleafed  to  order  them.  The  Landgrave  himfelf, 
notwithftanding  his  Haughtinefs  and  Pride,  till  then  not 
to  be  conquered,  gave  himfelf  up  at  Difcretion. 

It  is  true,  that  he  did  all  he  could  not  to  be  reduced 
to  lb  fhameful  an  Extremity,  which  he  abhorred  more 
than  Death  itfelf ;  but  as  he  faw  that  the  Emperor  was 
always  inflexible  with  regard  to  him,  and  rdolved  to 
fee  him  at  his  Feet  ready  to  do  all  he  would,  was  already 
marching  againft  him  with  Ins  vi&orious  Army:  He 
took  at  laft  the  Refolution,  by  the  Advice  of  the  Duke 
Maurice  his  Son-in-law,  and  of  the  Eledtor  of  Bmidt- 
bourg,  who  promifed  him  more  than  the  Emperor  de- 
figned  to  perform,  though  they  promifed  him  nothing 
but  what  they  really  thought  he  would  perform,  and 
had  promifed  to  perform,  to  go  to  Hall  in  Samy  to 
meet  the  Emperor,  who  received  him  fitting  on  his 
Throne  in  Publick,  environed  with  all  the  greateft 
Princes  of  the  Empire,  and  with  all  the  Officers  ol  his 
Army.  There  the  Landgrave  on  his  Knees,  and  bare¬ 
headed,  which  he  had  a  hundred  Times  protefted  he 
would  never  do,  his  Chancellor  declared  in  his  Name, 
That  he  confejfcd  his  Crime,  wherefore  the  Emperor,  If 
whofe  Difcretion  he  abandoned  himfelf  entirely,  could  trtzi 
him  with  all  Sorts  of  Rigour :  But  that  he  humbly  in- 
treated  him  to  forgive  him  for  God's  Sake ,  to  me  ibt 
Ban  of  the  Empire  he  had  very  jttjlly  publificd  againft 
to  receive  him  and  his  Subjects  into  his  Imperial 
promifmg  for  the  future  an  inviolable  Fidelity  to  bis  Imp 
rial  Majejly ,  and  to  execute  punctually  all  that  be  hd &  , 
quired  of  him ,  by  the  Articles  he  had  accepted.  ,  I 

S  lei  dan  fays,  lib.  19.  that  the  Emperor  anfwered  ®  j 
German ,  by  one  of  his  Council,  in  thefe  proper  1  erms ,  j 
Though  the  Landgrave  of  He  fie,  by  his  own  proper  (A 
feffion,  defirves  all  the  Chajlifcments  imaginable  for  bit 
hellion ,  his  Imperial  Majejly  notwithftanding,  bavn 
Regard  to  the  Submiffwn  with  which  he  is  come  to  t  w 
himfelf  at  his  Feet ,  and  deliver  himfelf  into  his  Hams,  *  • 
to  the  earned  In  treaties  of  the  Princes  who  have  mto  ct> 
for  him,  has  the  Goodncfs  to  forbear  having  him  ■  ' 
as  he  has  deferved,  or  even  punjhing  him  with  the  t 
Confifcation  of  his  Eftatc  and  a  perpetual  Pr\ P! » 
pardons  him ,  provided  he  acoomplifljes  what  be  m  F 
mi  fid,  according  to  the  Articles  granted  him  by  ‘\vj 

Goodncfs  of  his  Imperial  Majejly.  As  the  La  ml  gw  L 
in  his  Mind  but  what  the  Princes  had  promts  , 
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,  Notice  of  the  Word  perpetual ,  and  appeared 
he  tooK  nu  w.th  that  Anfwer  ;  but  he  was  very 

Pret£/  )Velrized  when  after  he  had  fupped  at  the  Duke 
niuch  [urP  ,  l  tw0  Eledtors  his  Bails,  he  was  arrefted 
jjlva  s  w  conimittecl  to  the  Cuftody  of  a  Spanijh 
prifoner?  >perce  of  Lombardy.  The  two  Eledlors, 
Captain,  o  ]oud]y  0f  that  Adtion,  as  of  a  manifeft 

who  c?nl^r  ,-Ue  Treaty  they  had  concluded  with  the  Land- 
Yiolanon  ^  tjiey  couid  to  procure  him  his  Liberty  : 

grave’  i)  iiev  Could  fay,  the  Emperor  anfwered  always, 
But  t0,  a  Jicj  not  know  what  they  had  promifed  to  the 
Harare  but  that  for  his  Part  he  knew  very  well,  that 
•  hD Articles  he  had  granted  him,  and  which  were  to  be 
]Pthe.  tjjC  aiithentick  Ad  made  of  them,  he  was 
!?  nothing  but  to  not  punilh  him  with  a  perpe- 
ob  Bp  ifon  and  if  they  had  promifed  him  any  Thing 
T  they  had  exceeded  their  Commiffion. 

C  The  two  Ele&ors  were  fo  irritated  at  the  Superchery 
i  thought  the  Emperor  was  guilty  of,  as  well  with 
ard  to  them  as  to  the  Landgrave,  and  more  ftill  at 
^Ihamefal  Manner  that  Prince  and  the  Duke  of 
LLy  Were  treated  with,  whom  the  Emperor  dragged 
every7  where  after  him  as  Captives  ;  that  though  they 
were  obliged  to  diflemble  for  their  own  Intereft,  which 
would  not  allow  them  to  declare  thepifelves  at  a  Time 
when  the  Emperor  was  fo  formidable,  they  notwith- 
ftandin*  took  the  Refolution  from  that  very  Time  to 
be  revenged  of  him,  as  they  did,  under  Pretence  of  de¬ 
fending  their  Liberty  againft  .  him  who  wanted  to  op- 

prefs  if. 

r  The  Fruit  of  this  famous  Vidtory  of  Charles  V.  was, 
that  in  the  Dyet  of  Aujbourg ,  held  in  September  and 
Oftober  1547.  it  was  at  Jaft  concluded,  after  a  great 
many  warm  Debates,  that  all  fhould  be  obliged  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  Decifions  of  the  Council  which  was  then  af- 
fembled  at  Trent  *,  to  which  all  the  Lutheran  Princes, 
the  Duke  of  Saxony  excepted,  agreed,  rather  through 
Necetfity  than  a  Confcioufnefs  that  till  then  they  had 
been  in  the  Wrong ;  and  Charles  who  had  procured  that. 
Agreement,  did  it  rather  by  a  Motive  of  Intereft  than 
by  a  Prindple  of  Religion  5  which- can  be  plainly  feen 
throughout  this  hiftorical  Account  of  Lutheranifm ,  where 
fometimes  he  is  fo  favourable  to  that  Sedt  as  to  be  fuf- 
peded  of  being  inclinable  to  it  himfelf,  and  fometimes 
purfues  it  vi  5?  amis*  and  feems  entirely  refolved  to 
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exterminate  it  in  the  Empire,  though  he  never  defigned 
it ;  fince  he  could  have  done  it,  if  after  the.  Defeat  of 
the  Duke  of  Saxony ,  he  had  purfued  with  his  vidor ious 
Army  the  reft  of  the  Lutheran  Princes  without  giving 
them  Time  to  breathe •,  inftead  of  going  to  hold  his  Dyet 
at  Aujhourg,  difmiffing  his  Army,  and  amufing  himfelf 
to  difpute  with  the  Pope  upon  the  Tranflation  of  the 
Council  to  Bologna .  It  is  true,  that  he  was  in  continual 
Fears  that  the  Lutherans ,  who  had  often  implored  the 
Protedion  of  the  King  of  France ,  fhould  join  effectually 
with  him  if  he  was  to  reduce  them  quite  to  Defpair  ;  for 
he  was  much  more  afraid  of  Francis  I.  than  he  was  of 
the  confederate  Princes,  and  would  perhaps  have  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  moft  zealous  DifcipJes  of  Luther,  nay 
zZuinglian,  or  any  Thing  elfe,  on  Condition  of  feeing 
France  at  the  low  Ebb  he  had  fo  often  attempted  to 
reduce  it  to :  For  as  foon  as  he  was  informed  that 
the  Lutherans  had  implored  the  King’s  Succour,  then 
he  granted  them  all  Sorts  of  Liberties,  and  feemed  to  be 
a  Lutheran ;  and  when  by  thofe  Means  he  had  obliged 
them  to  defert  perfidioufly  their  Protedor,  and  even 
declare  againft  him,  then  he  began  to  diftrefs  them  anew, 
and  appeared  as  zealous  a  Catholick  as  before  5  for  Re¬ 
ligion  was  in  thofe  Days  as  it  has  been  fince,  only  em¬ 
ploy’d  as  a  Cloak  to  cover  the  ambitious  and  interefted 
Views  of  Princes. 

Though  Charles  V.  gained  feveral  Advantages  over 
Lutheranifm ,  and  was  a  very  great  Conqueror  and  a  for¬ 
tunate  Prince,  Luther  notwithftanding  made  a  far 
greater  Number,  and  much  more  confiderable  Conquefts, 
and  in  fewer  Years,  than  he  did  during  his  whole 
Reign  ;  for,  befides  the  greateft  Parc  of  Germany ,  he 
gained  the  Kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  Part  of 
Poland,  Part  .of  Hungary  *,  and  fome  Time  afterwards 
introduced  itfelf  into  thofe  of  England  and  Scotland ; 
though  it  had  loft  a  great  deal  of  Ground,  at  the  latter 
End  of  the  laft  Century  and  in  this,  by  the  Return  to 
the  Roman  Church  of  that  great  and  moft  excellent 
Prince  Augujlus  II.  late  King  of  Poland,  and  Eledtor  of 
Saxony,  and  by  the  Zeal  of  the  prefent  King  of  Poland, 
and  Elector  of  Saxony,  Augujlus  III.  his  Son,  for  the 
Catholick  Religion  :  Likewife  in  England,  where  the 
Sentiments  of  Luther  which  feem  incompatible  with 
God’s  infinite  Mercy,  are  rejected  by  die  Englijh  Church 
as  heterodox. 
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MAGIC,  taken  in  its  antient  Senfe,  is  the  Science 
or  Difcipline  and  Dodtrine  of  the  Magi,  or 
Wife-men  of  And  taken  in  a  more  modern 

Senfe,  is  a  Science  which  teaches  to  perform  wonder¬ 
ful  and  furprizing  Effcdts, 

dgrippa  divides  Magic  into  three  Kinds,  natural ,  ce - 
Ityialy  and  ceremonial  or  fupcrjlitious . 

Natural  Magic,  is  no  more  than  the  Application  of 
natural  aftive  Caufes  to  pafiive  Caufes  or  Subjects,  by 
means  whereof  many  furprizing,  but  yet  natural  Effects 
are  produced  j  as  producing  Roles,  Figs,  &c.  in  March, 
cai3*in8  Thunder,  Lightning,  Rains,  Winds,  &c. 
aptijta  Porta  has  a  Treatifc  of  natural  Magic,  or  of 

MCauf  Pcr^orminS  very  extraordinary  Things  by  na- 

tL  )laiural  Magic  of  the  Chaldeans  was  nothing  but 
'pi  aow‘edgc  of  the  Powers  of  Simples  and  Minerals, 
in  rl  vC  which  they  called  Thcurgia ,  confided  wholly 
dip  w  n°W^?e  riic  Ceremonies,  to  be  obferved  in 

T  i°*  ^lc  Gods,  hi  order  to  be  acceptable. 

conwi*rUe  01 1 !?fe.  Cercmonics,  they  believed  they  could 
p  i  n.  fy1  ritual  Beings,  and  cure  Difeafes. 

J0rrv ,  '!?  ^AOIC»  borders  nearly  on  judiciary  Aftro- 

nion  nvlattf,bu^S  t0  SP>rit»  a  Rind  of  kule  or  Domi- 
over  Mo.. 1  "C  j  ancts>  anci  to  riie  Planets  a  Dominion 
Kind  of  Syftcni  °n  Principles  build  a  ridiculous 

don  9.0et*fi  Maoic,  confifts  in  the  Invoca- 

wicked  rh  |CVl  *  ^^dts  arc  ufually  evil  and 

ou& 1  very  ftrange,  and  fecmingly  furpafling 


the  Power  of  Nature,  fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  virtue 
of  fome  Compact,  either  tacit  or  exprefs,  with  evil 
Spirits :  But  the  Truth  is,  thefe  have  not  all  the  Power 
that  is  ufually  imagined,  nor  do  they  produce  half  thofe 
Effe&s  ordinarily  aferibed  to  them.  Paracelftts  tells  us, 
that  pronouncing  the  Words  Ofy,  Ofya ,  will  make 
Serpents  flop  their  Motion,  and  lie  Hill  as  if  they  were 
dead. 

Witchcraft,  is  a  Sort  of  natural  Magic,  for  which 
there  may  be  fome  Foundation,  fince  we  have  infinite 
Jnftanccs  and  Hiftories  to  this  Purpofe,  which  it  were 
not  lair  to  fet  afide  merely  becaufc  they  are  not  re- 
concileable  to  our  Philofophy  •,  but  as  it  happens , 
there  feepis  to  be  fomething  in  Philofophy  to  counte¬ 
nance  them. 

All  living  Things,  we  know,  emit  Effluvia,  both  by 
the  Breath  and  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  :  All  Bodies  there¬ 
fore  within  the  Sphere  of  their  perfpiratory,  or  expira¬ 
tory  Effluvia,  will  be  affedted  by  them  5  and  that  in 
this  or  another  Manner,  according  to  the  Qiiality  of  the 
Effluvia,  and  in  this  or  chat  Degree,  according  to  the 
Difpoficion  of  the  emittent,  and  recipient  Parts. 

Thus  far  is  incon tellable,  nor  need  wc  produce  In- 
ft  an  ccs  of  Animals  exhaling  fwccc  or  (linking  Smells,  or 
of  infedlious  Difeafes  conveyed  by  Effluvia,  in  Con- 
:  Urination  thereof. 

Now  of  all  Parts  of  an  animal  Body,  the  Eye,  wc 
know,  is  the  quickcft  ;  it  moves  with  the  greateft  Ce¬ 
lerity,  and  in  all  the  Variety  of  Directions.  Again,  its 
.  Coats  and  Humours  are  permeable  as  any  other  Part  of 

the 
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the  Body  (witnefs  the  Rays  of  Light  it  fo  copioufly  re¬ 
ceives.)  The  Eye  therefore  no  doubt  emits  its  Effluvia, 
dike  the  other  Parts.  The  fine  Humours  of  the  Eye 
tnuft  ’be  continually  exhaling.  The  Heat  of  the  per¬ 
vading  Rays  will  rarify  and  attenuate  them  *,  and  that 
with  the  fubtile  Juice,  or  Spirit  of  the  neighbouring 
optick  Nerve,  lupplied  in  great  Abundance,  by  the  Vi- 
trinity  of  the  Brain,  mud  make  a  Fund  of  volatile  Mat¬ 
ter  to  be  difpenfed,  and  as  it  were  determined  by  the 

Eye. 

There  then  we  have  both  the  Dart  and  the  Hand  to 
fling  it.  The  one  furnilhed  with  all  the  Force  and  Ve¬ 
hemence,  and  the  other  with  all  the  Sharpnefs  and  Ac¬ 
tivity  one  would  require:  No  Wonder  their  Effects  be 

great ! 

Do  but  conceive  the  Eye  as  a  Sling,  capable  of  the 
fwifteft  and  intenfeft  Motions  and  Vibrations  ;  and  again 
•as  communicating  with  a  Source  of  fuch  Matter,  as  the 
nervous  Juice  elaborated  in  the  Brain  *,  a  Matter  fo 
fubtile  and  penetrating,  that  it  is  fuppofed  to  fry  inftanta- 
neoufly  through  the  folid  Capillaments  of  the  Nerves, 
and  fo  a&ive  and  forcible  that  it  diftends  and  convulfes 
the  Mufcles,  and  diftorts  the  Limbs,  and  alters  the 
whole  Habitude  of  the  Body,  giving  Motion  and  Addon 
to  a  Mafs  of  inert,  ina&ive  Matter.  A  Proje&ile  of 
fuch  a  Nature,  flung  by  an  Engine  as  the  Eye,  maft 
have  an  Effed  wherever  it  ftrikes ;  and  the  Effeft  will 
be  limited  and  modified  by  the  Circumftances  of  Di« 
fiance,  the  Impetus  of  the  Eye,  the  Quality,  Subtilty, 
Acrimony,  & fc,  of  the  Juice  *,  and  the  Delicacy,  Coarfe- 
nefs,  &c.  of  the  Objed  it  falls  on. 

This  Theory,  in  the  Opinion  of  thofe  who  have  cal¬ 
culated  it,  may  account  for  fome  of  the  Phenomena's 
of  Witchcraft ,  particularly  of  that  Branch  called  Fafcina- 
tion.  It  is  certain  the  Eye  has  always  been  efleemed 
chief  Seat,  or  rather  Organ  of  Witchcraft  *,  though 
by  moft,  without  knowing  why,  or  wherefore:  The 
Effed  was  apparently  owing,  but  how,  was  not  dreamed 
of.  Thus  the  Phrafe,  to  have  an  evil  Eyey  imports  as 
much  as  to  be  a  Witch.  And  hence  Virgil,  Nefcio  quis 
Setter  os  o  cuius  mihi  fafcinat  ugnos.  Again,  old  bilious 
Pcrfons  are  thofe  moft  frequently  fuppofed  to  have  the 
Faculties*,  the  nervous  Juice  in  them  being  depraved 
and  irritated  by  a  vicious  Habitude  of  Body,  and  fo 
rendered  more  penetrating  and  malignant.  And  young 
Perfons,  chiefly  Boys  and  Girls,  are  moft  afFeded  by  it, 
by  reafon  their  Pores  are  patent,  their  Juices  incoherent, 
and  their  Features  delicate  and  fufceptible.  Accordingly 
the  Witchcraft  mentioned  by  Virgil  only  reaches  to  the 
ttnder  Lambs.  Laftly,  the  Faculty  is  only  exercifed 
when  the  Perfon  is  difpkafed,  provoked,  irritated, 
it  requiring  fome  extraordinary  Strefs  and  Motion  of 
Mind,  to  dart  a  proper  Quantity  of  the  Effluvia,  with  a 
fufficient  Impetus,  to  produce  the  EfFedfc  at  a  Diftance  * 
that  the  Eye  has  fome  very  confiderable  Power  is  paft 
Difpute.  The  antient  Naturalifts  allure  us  that  the 
Bafililk  and  Opoblcpa,  kill  other  Animals  merely  by 
flaring  at  them.  If  this  fail  of  Credit,  a  late  Author 
allures  us,  to  have  feen  a  Moufe  running  round  a  large 
Toad,  which  flood  looking  earncftly  at  its  Mouth 
open  i  dill  the  Moufe  made  lefs  and  lefs  Circles  about 
it,  crying  all  the  while  as  if  compelled  thereto  ;  and  at 
fall,  with  a  deal  of  feeming  Reludance,  run  into  the 
gaping  Mouth,  and  was  {height  (wallowed. 

Who  has  obferved  a  Setting-Dog,  and  the  EfFcd  of 
his  Eye  on  the  Partridge  ?  The  poor  Bird,  when  once 
his  Eyes  meet  thofe  of  the  Dog,  (lands  as  if  con¬ 
founded,  regard  lefs  of  itfelf,  and  cafily  lets  the  Net  be 
drawn  over  it.  We  remember  to  have  read  of  Squirrels 
ftupified,  and  overcome  by  a  Dog’s  flaring  hard  at 
them,  and  thus  made  to  drop  out  of  their  Trees  into 


his  Mouth. 

That  Man  is  not  fecure  from  the  like  Affe&ions,  is 
Matter  of  eafy  Obfervation :  Few  People  but  have 
again  and  again  felt  the  Effetts  of  an  angry,  a  fierce, 
a  commanding,  a  cUfdainfui,  a  iafeivious,  an  intreating 
Eye,  t£c,  Thcle  Eftedts  no  doubt  are  owing  to  the 
diifcrcnt  Ejaculations  from  the  Eye,  and  are  a  Degree 
of  Witchcraft. 

This  I  imifl  confefs  is  not  my  Sentiment  \  For  I  con- 
fider  Witchcraft  as  a  mere  Invention  of  weak  Minds, 
who  are  plcafcd  to  attribute  to  extraordinary  C null's  what 
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is  only  the  pure  Efflft  of  the  many  Arr;,w,  , 
tural  Diforders  the  human  Body  is  exnofJ  tT  3ni 


or  are  environed  with  ;  but  Y\\  never  believe  ? 
Effluvia’s  emitted  through  the  Eyes  of  an  Antal  °'e 

and  fuch  a  Parc  of  die  Body  of  that  Animal  raX  X 

and  which  to  perform  thofe  Effluvia’s  thus  S ^ ' 
aifo  be  directed  by  the  Will  of  the  Animal  wheat  ** 
are  emitted,  and  preferve  that  Direftion,  thro’  rh  7 
ferent  Circumvolutions  they  are  obliged  to  imt  r 

the  Eyes,  by  which  they  are  communicated  rill  t 
arrive  at  the  Part  it  is  defigned  they  ihouldaffeft  ?[ 
is  a  very  ridiculous  Paradox.  ’ 

The  Example  of  Animals  exhaling  fiveet  or  ft;  l- 
Smells,  to  corroborate  the  pretended  Truth  o iWitdf 
has  not  the  lead  Relation  to  it,  fince  thofe  S  u 
are  unvoluntary,  and  affeft  neceffarily  the  Odo™  w  5 
the  Animal’s  Will,  and  Witchcraft  is  voluntary 
wife  it  is  no  Witchcraft .  That  of  infeftious  DifeX 
being  conveyed  by  Effluvia,  tfc.  is  not  more  to  the  PL 
pofe,  fince  thofe  Effluvias  ceafe  the  Mafs  of  the  Blood' 
commonly  through  Refpiration,  have  no  other  Direftio’ 
but  what  they  receive  from  the  Agitation  oft  htAtm 
fphere,  which  they  have  moft  commonly  infefted  M 

nor  any  Determination  for  any  Part  of  the  Body  in  par¬ 
ticular.  ^ 


As  to  the  Witchcraft  Virgil  complained  of,  which  he 
calls  Fafcination ,  it  was  perhaps  nothing  but  fome  na¬ 
tural  Dimnefs  in  the  Eyes  of  his  Lambs,  which  a  fuper- 
ftitious  Pagan,  as  Virgil  was,  might  very  well  attribute 
to  fome  other  extraordinary  Caufe. 

T he  Bafililk  and  Opoblepa  killing  other  Animals  by 
only  flaring  at  them,  if  it  be  true,  cannot  be  brought  in 
Confirmation  of  Witchcraft  •,  fince  thofe  Animals  bm 
extremely  venemous,  and  their  Venom  very  fubtile,  flow 
with  Impetuofity  through  their  Eyes,  finding  r.o  Paf. 
fage  fo  free  iii  all  the  other  Parts  of  their  Body,  and 
thereby  is  communicated  to  the  other  Animals;  feizts 
immediately  the  Mafs  of  the  Blood,  which  it  foon  coagu¬ 
lates,  whence  Death  enfues.  The  Fear  which  frizes  the 

Partridge,  naturally  a  very  timorous  Bird,  at  the  Sight 
of  the  Setting-Dog,  caufes  its  Confufion,  and  not  the 
Effluvia  emitted  from  the  Dog:  Therefore  neither  can 
this  be  brought  in  Confirmation  of  Witchcraft. 

Naude  has  publiftied  an  Apology  for  all  the  great 
Men  fufpe&ed  of  Magic, — Agrippa  fays,  that  the  Words 
ufed  by  thofe  in  Compact  with  the  Devil,  to  invoke 
him,  and  to  fucceed  in  what  they  undertake,  are  Dies , 
Miesy  Jefquet,  Benedafety  Docevima ,  Enitcmus.  There 
are  an  hundred  other  Formulas  of  Words,  compofd  at 
Pleafure,  or  gathered  from  different  Languages,  or 
patched  in  Imitation  of  it. 


No/ey  That  the  Origin  of  Magic ,  according  to  our 
firft  Definition,  is  aferibed  to  Zoroaftcr  :  Salmfms  de¬ 
rives  the  very  Name  from  Zorcaficr ,  who,  he 
was  firnamed  Magy  whence  Magus .  —  Others,  infteaa 
of  making  him  the  Author  of  the  Perftan  Philofopty* 
make  him  only  the  Rcftorcr  and  Improver  thereof  j 
alledging  that  many  of  the  Perftan  Rites,  w  Ult 
among  the  Magiy  were  borrowed  from  the 
mong  the  Chaldeans y  who  agreed  in  many  Ihmgsw| 
the  Magi  of  the  Per  fans  •,  whence  fome  12 

Name  Magus  common  both  among  the 
and  Pcrfians.  Thus  Plutarch  mentions,  that  Zcrofi 
inftttuted  Magi  among  the  Chaldeans ,  in  Imicaaoi 

whereof  the  Perftam  had  theirs  too. 

The  antient  Magi,  according^  to  Arif  otic  awW* 
tiusy  were  the  Authors  andConfervators  of 
Philofophy  ;  and  the  Philofophy  principally  cum* 
vated  among  them  was  Theology  and  Foil  neb;  J 
being  always  cftccmcd  as  the  Interpreters  of  a 
both  divine  and  human,  on  which  Account  / 
were  wonderfully  revered  by  the  People, 

Cicero  obferves,  chat  none  were  admitted  to  c  ie 
of  Perfidy  but  fuch  as  were  well  inf  tripled  in  f 
cipline  of  the  Magiy  wlio  taught  t*  /Ww*  m 

jed  Princes  how  to  govern.  pj^ 
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,  Laeriiui,  and  others  agree,  that 

Plato,  Jpf  J  ,  ^  i  re]aCed  principally  to  the 

the  Phdofophy  God^  Jey  were  thc  Perfons  who 

Worlmp  oi  i  Supplications,  and  Sacrifices,  as 

were  to  offer  P«ye  ,  ^  them  alone. 

if  '<ie  Go,ds  „  t0  Lucian,  Suites,  See.  the  Theology, 
ufflfioof  the  Gods,  about  which  the  Magi  were 
or  ^or/l  PW1  little  more  than  the  diabolical  Art  of 

DivilStion-  So  that  ftrialy  taken’  flSnlfies 

Dior;I'% 'tens  deferibes  the  Magi  to  be  diligent 
pS  S  nm  Nature,  out  of  the  Love  they  bear  to 
E"q  u  and  who  fetting  themfelves  a-part  for  thofe 

J."!®*  contemplate  the  divine  Virtues  the  more  dear- 

7  initiate  others  in  the  fame  Myfteries. 

^Their  Defendants,  the  modern  Magi,  or  Fire- 
n! oners  are  divided  into  three  Claffes  j  whereof 
T°  fK  moft  learned,  neither  eat  nor  kill  Ani- 
,  L  adhere  to  the  old  Inftitution  of  abftainmg 
livin''  Creatures.  —  The  Magi  of  the  fecond 

S  refrain  only  from  tame  Animals ;  nor  do  the 
Gl  kill  all  indifferently  ;  it  being  the  firm  and  di- 
f Lifting  Dogma  of  them  all,  that  there  is  a  Tranf- 
"Ls„  of  Souls.  To  imitate  the  Similitude  between 
Animals  and  Men,  they  life  to  call  the  latter  by  the 
Nam*  of  the  former  ;  thus  their  Fellow -Priefts  they 
called  Lions,  the  Priefteffes,  Lioneffes,  the  Servants, 


Crows,  fcfo  ,  __  -  .  .  .  , 

Magic,  according  to  our  other  Definition,  is  only 

ufed  to  fignify  an  unlawful  and  diabolical  Kind  of 
Science,  particularly  the  fuperfiitious  and  goetic  Magic , 
depending  on  the  Alfiftance  of  the  Devil  and  depart¬ 
ed  Souls.  If  any  wonder  how  fo  vain  and  deceitful  a 
Science  (hould  gain  fo  much  Credit  and  Authority 
over  Men’s  Minds,  Pliny  gives  the  Reafon  of  it  : 
’Tis,  fays  he,  becaufe  it  has  pofiefied  itfelf  of  three 
Sciences  of  the  moft  Efteem  among  Men  ;  taking 
from  it  all  that  is  great  and  marvellous  in  it.  .  No 
Body  doubts  but  it  had  its  firft  Origin  in  Medicine, 
and  t/iat  it  infinuated  itfelf  into  the  Minds  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  under  Pretence  of  affording  extraordinary  Reme¬ 
dies.  To  thefe  fine  Premiles,  it  added  every  Thing  in 
Religion  that  is  pompous  and  fplendid,  and  that  ap¬ 
pears  calculated  to  blind  and  captivate  Mankind,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Oracles ,  Men  having  always  been  very 
curious  of  Futurity  ;  for, 


Oracle,  was  an  Anfwer  ufually  couched  in  very  dark 
and  ambiguous  Terms,  fuppofed  to  be  given  by  Dremons, 
cither  by  the  Mouths  of  their  Idols,  or  by  thofe  of  their 
Priefts  to  the  People,  who  confultcd  them  on  Things 
to  come, 

k  is  a  pretty  general  Opinion  among  the  more  learned, 
that  Oracles  were  all  meer  Cheats  and  Impoftures  ;  either 
calculated  to  ferve  the  avaricious  Ends  of  the  Heathen 
Priefts,  or  the  political  Views  of  the  Princes. 

M.  Beyle  i ays  pofitively  they  were  meer  human  Arti- 
fe,  which  the  Devil  had  no  Hand  in.  He  is  ftrongly 
backed  by  Van  Dak \  and  M.  Fontcnellc ,  who  have  wrote 
t'xprcfly  on  the  Subjcft. 

1  here  arc  two  Points  in  Difpute  on  the  Subject  of 
J  v*2-  whether  they  were  human  or  diabolical 
belli ncs  ?  and  whether  or  no  they  ccafed  upon  the  Pub- 
™on  or  Preaching  of  the  Gofpcl  ? 

Plutarch  has  aTreatife  on  thcyccafing  of  fomc  Oracles; 

aw  t  an  Dak,  a  Dutch  Phyfician,  lias  a  Volume  to 
P'uve  they  did  not  ceafe  at  the  Coming  of  Chrift  ;  but 

v  them  ccafed  long  before,  and  that  others 

j  a  1 1  the  ball  of  Paganifm ,  under  the  Empire  of  fthco- 

w^cn  Paganifm  being  di  Hi  pa  ted,  thefe 

Inftnutions  could  no  longer  fibfift. 

\hjl-  c  ™}s  anfwered  by  a  German,  one  Mabins , 
ndlc  III  °rf  Theology  at  Lcipfic,  in  1685,  M.  Fontc- 
it  in  ^an  Syftem,  and  improved  upon 

t!u*  a»  l^°ry  °fPrac^>  and  Ihcwctl  the  Weaknefs 
Uiriftinx;^Un\Cnts  c‘tct*  by  many  Writers  in  Behalf  of 
I’  c  ,a)vn  from  ™  ceafing  of  Oracles. 

Dak  7’  a  USmA  has  anfwered  both  Van 

were  Sn 7TClk'  , Hc  lab0lirs  “>  Prove  that  there 
to  any  CS>  ,?mJ  **l,cb  as  can  never  he  attributed 
y  A  Kcs  oi  At  lc  Priefts  or  Priefteffes  ;  and  that 

V  0 1. ,  II, 


feveral  of  thefe  became  filent  in  the  firft  Ages  of  the 
Church,  either  by  the  Coming  of  Jcfus  Cbriff or  by  the 
Prayers  of  the  Saints. 

This  Docftrine  is  confirmed  by  a  Letter  of  Father  Bou- 
chet ,  Miffionary,  to  Father  Balthus  ;  wherein  it  is  de¬ 
clared,  that  what  Father  Balthus  fays  of  the  antienc 
Oracles ,  is  experimented  every  Day  in  the  Indies. 

It  Hems,  according  to  this  Miffionary,  that  the  Devil 
ftill  gives  Oracles  in  the  Indies ,  and  that  not  by  Idols, 
which  would  be  liable  to  Impofture,  but  by  the  Mouths 
of  the  Priefts,  and  fome times  of  the  By-ftanders.  It  is 
added,  that  thefe  Oracles  too  ceafe,  and  the  Devil  be¬ 
comes  mute  in  Proportion  as  the  Gofpel  is  preached 
among  them. 

It  was  Eufebius  who  firft  endeavour’d  to  perfuade  the 
Chriftians,  that  the  Coming  of  Jcfus  Cbriff  had  (truck 
the  Oracles  dumb  ;  though  it  appears  from  the  Laws  of 
Fheodofuts ,  Grattan ,  and  Valent  ini  an,  that  the  Oracles 
were  ftill  confulted  as  low  as  the  Year  385.  Cicero 
fays,  the  Oracles  became  dumb  in  Proportion  as  Peo¬ 
ple  growing  leis  credulous,  began  to  fufpedt  them  for 
Cheats. 

Plutarch  alledges  two  Reafons  for  the  ceafing  of 
Oracles  \  the  one  was  Apollo’s  Chagrin,  who  it  feems  took 
it  in  Dilclain  to  be  interrogated  about  fo  many  Trifles. 
The  other  was,  that  in  Proportion  as  the  Genii  or  De¬ 
mons,  who  had  the  Management  of  the  Oracles ,  died, 
and  became  extindt,  the  Oracles  muft  neceffarily  ceafe. 
He  adds  a  third  and  more  natural  Caufe  for  the  ceafing 
of  Oracles ,  viz.  the  forlorn  State  of  Greece ,  ruined  and 
defolated  by  Wars.  For  hence  the  Smallnefs  of  the 
Gains  let  the  Priefts  fink  into  a  Poverty  and  Contempt 
too  bare  to  cover  the  Fraud. 

Moft  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  took  it  to  be  the 
Devil  that  gave  Oracles ;  and  looked  on  it  as  a  Pleafure 
he  took  to  give  dubious  and  equivocal  Anfwers ;  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  a  Handle  to  laugh  at  them.  Voffius  allows, 
that  it  was  the  Devil  who  fpoke  in  Oracles ,  but  thinks 
that  the  Obfcurity  of  his  Anfwer  was  owing  to  his  Ig¬ 
norance,  as  to  the  precife  Circumftances  of  the  Events. 
That  artful  and  ftudied  Obfcurity,  wherein  the  Anfwers 
were  couched,  fhewed  the  Embarrals  the  Devil  was  un¬ 
der  3  as  thofe  double  Meanings  they  ufually  bore  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  Accomplishment.  Where  the  Thing 
foretold  did  not  happen  accordingly,  the  Oracle  forfooth 
was  mifunderftood. 

Eufebius  has  preferved  fome  Fragments  of  a  Philofo- 
plier,  called  AEnomatts ,  who  out  of  Refemment  for  his 
having  been  fo  often  fooled  by  the  Oracles ,  wrote  an 
ample  Confutation  of  all  their  Impertinences.  —  ‘  When 
‘  we  come  to  confult  thee,  fays  he  to  Apollo ,  if  thou 
c  feeft  what  is  in  Futurity,  why  doft  thou  ufe  Expreffions 
1  that  will  not  be  underftood  ?  doft  thou  not  know  that 
c  they  will  not  be  underftood  ?  if  thou  doft,  thou  takeft 
c  Pleafure  in  abufing  us ;  if  thou  doft  not,  be  informed 
c  of  us,  and  learn  to  fpeak  more  clearly.  I  tell  thee  that 
‘  if  thou  intended:  an  Equivoque ,  the  Greek  Word  where - 
4  by  thou  affirmed  that  Crtefus  fiiould  overthrow  ix  great 
‘  Empire,  was  ill  chofen,  and  that  it  coultl  fignify  no- 
‘  thing  but  Crafts’ s  conquering  Cyrus.  Jf  Things  muft 
‘  neceffarily  come  to  pafs,  why  doft  thou  amufe  us  with 
c  thy  Ambiguities  ;  what  doft  thou,  Wretch  as  thou  art, 

6  at  Delphos  \  employed  in  muttering  idle  Prophecies  ?’ 

But  VEnomaus  is  ftill  more  out  of  Humour  with  the 
Oracle,  for  the  Anfwer  which  Apollo  gave  the  Athenians, 
when  Xerxes  was  about  to  attack  Greece,  with  all  the 
Force  of  Afia .  The  Pythian  declared,  that  Minerva,  die 
Proteftorcls  of  Athens ,  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  ap¬ 
peal  the  Wrath  of  Jupiter  ;  yet  that  Jupiter ,  in  Com- 
plaifimce  to  his  Daughter,  was  willing  the  Athenians 
fhoukl  lave  themfelves  within  wooden  Walls ;  and  chat' 
Salamis  ihould  behold  the  Lofs  of  a  great  many  Chil¬ 
dren,  clear  to  their  Mother,  either  when  Ceres  was  fpread 
abroad,  or  gathered  together. 

Here  Ainomatts  lolls  all  Patience  with  the  Got!  of 


Delphos;  ‘  This  Cornell,  fays  lie,  between  Father  and 
‘  Daughter,  is  very  becoming  the  Deities  !  It  is  excellent 
«  that  there  Ihould  be  contrary  Inclinations  and  lntcrclls 
4  in  Heaven. — Pure  Wizzaul,  thou  art  ignorant  who 
4  the  Children  are  that  Salamis  (hall  lee  penfh,  whether 
*  Greeks  or  Pcrfians ;  It  is  certain  they  muft  be  either 
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4  one  or  the  other  *,  but  thou  needeft  not  have  told  fo 
4  openly,  that  thou  knewefc  not  which.  Thou  concealeft 
4  the  Time  of  the  Battle  under  thofe  fine  poetical  Ex- 
4  prefiions,  either  when  Ceres  is  fpread  abroad ,  or  ga- 
4.  tbered  together  •,  and  wouldft  thou  cajole  us  with  fuch 
4  pompous  Language  ?  who  knows  not  that  if  there  be  a 
4  Sea-fight,  it  muft  either  be  in  Seed-time  or  Harveft  ? 

4  It  is  certain  it  cannot  be  in  Winter.  Let  Things  go 
4  how  they  will,  thou  wilt  fecure  thyfelf  by  this  Jupiter , 
4  whom  Minerva  is  endeavouring  to  appeafe.  If  the 
4  Greeks  lofe  the  Battle,  Jupiter  proved  inexorable  to  the 
4  lad  •,  if  they  gain  it,  why  then  Minerva  at  length  pre- 

4  vailed.* 

For  my  Part  I  am  of  M.  Fentenelle's  Opinion,  that  the 
Oracles  were  nothing  but  meer  Cheats,  Frauds,  and  Im- 
poftures  of  the  Fagan  Clergy,  to  impofe  on  the  too  great 
Credulity  of  Mankind,  gain  a  certain  Refpedt  and  Vene¬ 
ration  from  them,  pick  their  Pockets,  and  render  them- 
felves  abfolutely  neceffary.  For  to  believe  that  it  was 
the  Devil  who  ufed  to  fpeak  in  the  Idols,  is  to  arraign 
the  Veracity  of  the  true  God,  who  fays  pofitively,  that 
he  wills  that  all  Men  Jhould  be  faved.  But  to.  entertain 
the  Heathens  in  their  Ignorance,  Impiety,  and  Idolatry, 
by  the  Miniftry  of  the  Devil  fpeaking  in  the  Idols,  con¬ 
tradicts  that  pofitive  Declaration  of  God,  with  Regard 
to  the  Salvation  of  all  Men  in  general*,  therefore  it  is 
in  my  Opinion,  blafphematory  to  fay  that  there  were 
real  Oracles.  If  it  be  objected  to  this,  that  God  fuffer’d 
only  the  Devil  to  fpeak  in  the  Idols,  and  that  he  is 
not  obliged  to  undeceive  us,  if  we  will  deceive  ourfelves  j 
I’ll  anfwcr,  that  the  Devil  fpeaking  in  the  Idols,  and 


giving  Oracles ,  could  r.ct  be  a  (ingle  ToWm,.  r 
the  Devil  being  a  pure  fpiritual  IntdWnee  l 
thereof  is  only  to  form  Ideas,  without  h?turc 

mveft  them  with  Words,  fince  they  have  *  tu 
articulate  them;  God  muft  have  operated  i'm"5  t,° 
every  Time  an  Oracle  was  pronounced,  and  therefore?  ' 
Jitively  contributed  towards  deceiving  Mankind  P°' 
thereby  rendered  their  Reprobation  of  an  abfnW  ^ 
indi^enfibk  Neceffity,  which  none  can  fuppofe  ^ 

Oracle ,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  Daemon  who  crave  , 
Anfwcr,  and  the  Place  where  it  was  given.  b  tie 

The  principal  Oracles  of  Antiquity,  were  that  0f  AV 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  ■,  of  Amphiareus  •,  0f  the  By  *' 
chid  a  at  Didimus  j  of  the  Camps  at  Lacedamon  -3  0f  j>" 
dona ;  of  Jupiter  Amman  \  of  Nabarca,  in  the  Count  ^ 
of  Andriaca ,  near  the  Cafpian  Sea  •,  of  Irophonius 
tioned  by  Herodotus  ;  of  Chryfopolis of  Claros  inloJa' 
of  Mottos  ;  of  Pat  area  *,  of  Pela  in  Macedonia ;  0f  Ph  ’ 
felides  in  Cilicia  ■,  of  Sinope  in  Paphlagonia  \  of  Orpheus' 
Head ,  mentioned  by  Pbiloftratus  in  his  Life  of  Jpj. 
lonius ,  &c. 

But  of  all  others,  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  Py thins  at  Dc!- 
phos ,  was  the  moll  celebrated*,  this  was  con  fuked  in  the 
Dernier  refort ,  by  moll  of  the  Princes  of  thofe  A^es. 

The  Pythia ,  which  was  to  be  a  pure  Virgin,  was  al¬ 
ways  in  a  Rage  when  fhe  gave  Oracles *,  at  firft  fhe 
gave  them  in  Verfe,  and  fell  at  length  to  Profe,  ufon 
the  People’s  beginning  to  laugh  at  the  Poornefs  of  her 
Verification. 


MAGNET. 


MAGNET,  Magnes ,  or  Load-Stoiie,  is  a  Sort  of 

ferrugineous  Stone,  i.  e.  very  near  the  Colour 
of  Iron,  but  harder  and  more  heavy,  taken  out  of  Iron- 
Mines*,  and  fometimes  in  very  large  Pieces,  ha  If  Magnet, 
and  half  Iron.  * 

Note ,  That  the  Magnet  borrowed  ‘^s  Name  from  Mag- 
nejta ,  a  Province  of  Macedonia ,  where  it  is  faid  to 
have  been  firft  found  ;  according  to  this  of  Lucretius , 
lib.  6.  de  rerum  nature i,  Verfe  906. 

• - Agere  incipiam  quo  federe  fiat 

Nature  lapis  hie  ut  ferrim  due  ere  poffit , 

Qucm  Magnet  a  vacant  patrio  de  .nomine  Graii, 
Magnet um  quia  fit  patriis  infmibus  ortus. 

But  Nicanor ,  in  Pliny9 s  Natural  Hiftory,  lib.  36.  c. 16. 
fays,  that  the  Magnet  borrows  its  Name  from  the  Per- 
fon  who  found  it  firft.  That  a  Shepherd,  called 
Magnes ,  difcovcrccl  it,  while  he  was  feeding  his  Flock 
on  Mount  Ida ,  by  Means  of  his  Crook,  armed  at 
the  End  with  Iron,  which  retting  on  the  Ground,  he 
found  fatten'd  to  a  Piece  of  Magnet.  That  furprized 
at  this  extraordinary,  and  till  then  unheard  of  Phe¬ 
nomenon,  he  communicated  it  to  others.  Becaufc  it 
adhered  to  Iron,  it  was  called  by  fome  Sidcrites ,  i.  e. 
Ferruginous  *,  and  by  others  Hera  cl  cos,  or  Herculean , 
becaufc  the  Magnet  conquered  Iron,  as  Hercules •  did 
Monftcrs. — Therefore  the  attractive  Virtue  of  the 
Magnet ,  was  the  firft  difeover'd  ;  and  is  taken  Notice 
of,  befides,  by  Lucretius  and  Pliny,  by  Plato ,  Ariftotle , 
lib.  1.  de  An  tin,  c.  2.  and  by  Orpheus  among  the  Greek 
Poets,  and  by  Clatidian  among  the  Latins ,  in  his  Poem 
of  the  Magnet,  where  he  (peaks  thus : 

- Lapis  eft  cognominc  Magnes . 

Decolor,  obf cunts ,  vilis,  non  tile  repexvam 
Hafir i cm  Regum ,  ncc  Candida  vivginis  oral 
Cotta  *,  ncc  infigni  fplendct  per  cingula  morfu : 
Sed  nova  ft  nigri  videos  miracula  four, 

Hum  ftiperat  pulchros  cult  us,  quicqttid  Eois 

Indus  lit  or  Urns  rubra  fir  ut  at  ter  in  Alga. 

Kx  feri'o  vitam  meruit,  ferrique  rigore 
'  Vcfcitur  :  has  dulccs  eputas  hire  pabula  novit. 


Note,  alfo,  That  the  beft  Magnets  are  thofe  brought  from 
China  and  Bengal ,  which  arc  of  an  irony  or  fanguine 
Colour  ;  thole  of  Arabia  are  reddifh,  thofe  of  Mauh- 
nia  blackifli,  and  thofe  of  Hungaiy ,  Germany,  England, 
&c.  the  Colour  of  unwrought  Iron. 

The  Antients  reckoned  five  Kinds  of  Magnets, 
different  in  Colour  and  Virtue ;  the  Ethiopic ,  Mcg- 
?iefian,  Becotic,  Alexandrian,  and  Natolrn .  They 
alfo  took  it  to  be  Male  and  Female  ;  but  the  chid 
Ufe  they  made  of  it  was  in  Medicine,  eTpecially  for 
the  Cure  of  Burns  and  Defiuxions  on  the  Eyes.  The 
Mariners',  more  happy,  •  take  it  to  condud  them  in 
their  Voyages. 


0 
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The  moft  diftingui filing' Properties  of  the  Magnet  are, 
i  we  have  already  obferved,-'  that  it  attracts  Iron,  and 
as  ttiat  whereby  it  was  difeovered,  and  which  furprizd 
ic  moft  learned  Philofophers  ol  thofe  Tinms  *,  wl.rt 
ter  they  had  found  that  by  placing  a  Piece  of  Iron  at 
main  Diflance  from  the  Magnet,  that  Iron  quittet  its 
lace  to  go  and  unite  itfclf  intimately  with  the 
id  that  ic  was  not  without  lbrnc  Kcfiftance,  they  vu  -  c 
irated  from  their  mutual  Cohefion.  ToUkhovti  1  w 
,ttra£lion  was  reciprocal,  fome  of  them  imaginet ,  t 
rder  to  render  the.  Motion  of  the  Stone  e.ucr, 
ut  it  in  .1  final!  light  Boat,  and  Jenvc  tbf  Boat  to 
oat  on  the  Water,  while  one  of  them  held  a  1  w  » 
•on  at  a  Diflance  from  the  Boat,  whereby  1 1«7  ™ 
iat  the  Boat  floated  towards  the  Iron^  and  the 

lined  itfelf  to  the  Iron.  '  •  ••  ,  (  /*,. 

This  firft  Experiment  occafioned  another  n 

rizing,  viz.  it  was  obferved,  that  the  Magfo  ^ 
ill  Liberty  in  the  Boat,  p  chule  and  chid  fh 
Mrds  the  moft  commodious  1  lace,  and  mo  ^ 

moved  and  directed  itfelf  always  m  the  «  .(fr 
er  i  whence  it  was  concluded  that  it  allcdcc  . >  .  •  ^ 

ir  Pofition  in  the  World  ?  lor  it  turned  one  oh  •  ^ 
awards  that  Part  of  the  Horizon  called  ^ 

lie  oppofice  to  it  towards  the  bouth  ;  ‘  ,j  j 

>oles ;  and  the  right  Line,  which  »  f«i;i "  1 

roin  one  Pole  to  the1  other,  is  called  us  jf  tfl; 

What  call  fed  a  ftill  greater  Surpnzc  was  ((),,;:1 


MAGNET  and  NAVIGAT  ION 
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,  ,  „  Mamt  had  that  Property  to  transfer  its 
found  that  t  'Jjoned  to  tpe  Iron  it  touches,  or  is 

Virtues  abo  ^  cer:ain  Ditonce  from  it ;  fo  that  a 

cm’y  PfrL  touched  by  the  or  placed  very 

Picce  °  w  not  only  the  fame  Virtue  of  attracting  ano- 

ne2r  o’ re  of ’  Imn,  but  likewife  of  direfting  ltfelf  to- 
tber  Piece  1  parB  0f  the  World  the  Poles  of  the 

wards  me  £ed .  por  Example,  a  Knife  rubbed  upon 


3 


are 

l^.fS^rTron  Naiis,  &c.  and  the  Needle  of  a  Sea- 
itftl  N  c  ,nrn's  towards  the  North  and  South,  and  de- 
C°fflPh  its  Extremities  thofe  two  Places. 

there  are  certain  Things  on  this  Phenomenon 

Bl!  our  Obfervation.  The  firft  is,  that  the  Knife 
Xd  on  the  Magnet  acquires  a  greater  or  leffcr  attrac- 

Virtue  according  to  the  Part  of  the  Magnet  it  is 
riVhbed  upon.  It  receives  the  ftrongcft  Touch  when  it 
LfureJy  from  the  Handle  towards  the  Point, 

Ltronc  of  the  Foies ;  for  Example,  if  G  be  the  Mag- 
°  the  Poles  thereof  are  A  and  B,  the  Knife  C  D  ac¬ 
cuses  the  attractive  Virtue  it  is  capable  of,  by  drawing 
it  over  the  Magnet  thro*  the  Longitude  of  the  Line  F  E, 
c  i  fo  that  that  Part  of  the  Knife  neareft  the  Handle 
touches  firft  the  Magnet,  and  the  Point  lad.  The  fe- 
condis,  that  if  that  Knife  thus  in  Poffeffion  of  a  ftrong 
attractive  Power,  be  re-touched  in  a  contrary  Direction, 
viz.  by  drawing  it  from  the  Point  towards  the  Handle, 
over  the  fame  Pole,  it  immediately  Iofes  all  its  Virtue. 

The  other  Phenomena  of  the  Magnet  are  as  follows  : 
We  have  already  obferved,  that  in  every  Magnet  there 
are  two  Poles,  one  whereof  points  northward  and  the 
other  fouthward  ;  and  if  the  Magnet  be  divided  into 
ever  fo  many  different  Pieces,  the  two  Poles  will  be 
found  in  each  Piece.  Thefe  Poles  in  different  Parts  of 
the  Globe,  are  differently  inclined  towards  a  Point  under 
the  Horizon*,  and  though  contrary  to  one  another,  help 
mutually  towards  the  Attract  ion  and  Sufpenfion  of  Iron. 
If  two  Magnets  be  fpherical,.  one  will  turn  or  conform 
itfelf  to  the  other,  fo  as  either  of  them  would  do  to  the 
Earth*,  and  after  they  have  fo  conformed  or  turned 
themielves,  they  endeavour  to  approach  or  join  each 
other;  but  if  placed  in  a  contrary  Pofition,  they  avoid 
each  other.  If  a  Magnet  be  cut  through  the  Axis,  the 
Pam  cr  Segments  of  the  Stone  which  before  were  join¬ 
ed,  will  now  avoid  and  fly  each  other.  If  the  Magnet 
be  cut  by  a-Seftion  perpendicular  to  its  Axis,  the  two 
Points,  which  before  were  conjoined,  will  become  con¬ 
trary  Poles i  one  in  one,  the  other  in  the  other  Segment. 
Iron  receives  Virtue  from  the  Magnet  by  Application  to 
ir,  or  barely  from  an  Approach  near  it,  though  it  do 
not  touch  it  *,  and  the  Iron  receives  this  Virtue  varioufly, 
according  to  the  Part  of  the  Scone  it  is  made  to  touch, 
or  even  approach  to  ;  for  if  an  Iron  be  any  how  applied 
to  the  Stone,  it  receives  Virtue  from  it  only  as  to  its 
Length.  •  1  he  Magnet  lofes  none  of  its  own  Virtue  by 
communicating  any  to  the  Iron  ;  and  this  Virtue  it  can 
communicate  to  ■  the  Iron  very  fpccdily,  though  the 
onger  the  Iron  touches  or  joins  the  Stone,  the  longer 
\  lts  comtmmicated  Virtue  hold,  and  a  better  Magnet 
)VI  co™municate  more  of  it,  anti  fooner  than  one  not 
fl0fn°°ri  ^L1C  die  Virtue  thus  acquired  by  touching  wears 

/  )  §rees>  ar,d  at  laft  vanifhes  entirely,  unlds  it  be 
woewee  from  Time  to  Time  by  touching  it  anew. 

A  lCTa‘nes  ^om  t^ie  Magnet  better  than  Iro'n. 
ti,  C  t* .  touc^iec^  by  a  Magnet  will  turn  its  Ends 

aL!;?"  r  y  towards  thc  Poles  of  the  World  as  the 
touflJ \  i  •  does ;  though  neither  itfelf  nor  Needles 
tbiv  iC  ,  conf°i'ni  their  Poles  cxaiftly  to  thofe  of 
and  tw  Vr  )lir.  lave  tifually  fome  Variation  from  them  *, 
divmT-  an‘?tl0n  ,s  different  in  clivers  Places,  and  at 
«0  ”  Vmcs  ,nT  thc  ftmc  Place.  A  Loadftone  will  take 
aLc  m(jrc  Iron  when  armed  or  capped  than  it  can 

bv  du>  r  IKja°Ush  an  ^,on  KeY  or  Ring  be  fufpended 
binder  Yct  die  tnagttetical  Particles  do  not 

iidut  rn  \\  ,”6,orKcy  from  turning  round  any  Way, 

4  h  ■  *fht.  or  Lefc*  The  Force  of  a  Loadftone 

AphJint:  ‘  lncl’cafecl  or  Icficned  by  the  various 

flmnrr  MapJl  l*'0 ?'  ,0r  ,l,u?thcr  Loadftone  to  it.  A 
weaker  r5nn  ,at,t  lc  fr aft  Di fiance  from  a  leffcr  or  a 

dually  to  fuch  tcrl  **  iC  *!  PiScc  of  Iron?  adhering 

to  touch  it  W  .  fU  °f  weaker  Stone  ;  but  if  it  comes 

>  c*in  chaw  it  lrom  the  other ;  but  a  weaker 


Mnet  ai\  :;;uires  thereby  the  Virtue  of  attracting  to 


Magnet ,  or  even  ,1  little  Piece  of -Iron  can  draw  away 
or  feparate  a  Piece  of  Iron  contiguous  to  a  greater  or 
ftrongcr  Loadftone. 

In  thefe  northern  Parts  of  the  World,  the  South  Pole 
of  a  Loadftone  will  raife  up  more  Iron  than  the  North 
Pole.  A  Place  of  Iron  only,  but  no  other  Body  inter- 
poled,  can  impede  the  Operation  of  the  Loadftone ,  cither 
as  to  its  attractive  or  diredive  Quality.  M.  Boyle  found 
it  true  in  Giafles  fealed  hermetically,  and  Glafs  is  a 
Body  as  impervious  as  moft  are  to  any  Effluvia.  The 
Power  or  Virtue  of  a  Loadftone  may  be  impaired  by  lay¬ 
ing  long  in  a  wrong  Pofition,  as  alfo  by  Ruit,  Wet,  &c. 
and  may  be  quite  deftroyed  by  Fire. 

A  Piece  of  Iron  Wire  well  touched,  will,  upon  its 
being  bent  round  in  a  Ring,  or  coyled  round  on  a 
Stick,  &c.  generally,  quite  lofe  its  diredive  Virtue,  but 
always  have  it  much  diminifhed  ;  and  yet  if  the  whole 
Length  of  the  Wire  were  not  entirely  bent,  fo  that  the 
Ends  of  it,  if  only  for  the  Length  of  one  Tenth  of 
an  Inch,  were  left  ftrait,  the  Virtue  will  not  be  de- 
ftroy’d  in  thofe  Parts,  though  it  will  in  all  the  reft. 
This  was  firft  obferved  by  Grimaldi  and  de  la  Hire  ;  and 
is  confirmed  by  the  Experiments  of  Mr.  Derham ,  who 
adds  further,  that  though  coyling  or  bending  the  Wire 
as  above,  would  always  deftroy  its  Virtue  by  Day,  yet 
it  would  not  do  it  in  the  Evening.  The  Sphere  of  the 
Adivity  of  Magnets  is  greater  and  lefTer  at  different 
Times,  in  particular  that  referved  in  the  Repofitory  of 
the  Royal  Society,  will  keep  a  Key  or  other  Body  fuf¬ 
pended  to  another,  fomerimes,  at  the  Heighth  of  eight 
or  ten  Feet ;  and  at  others  not  above  four  Feet.  To 
which  wc  may  add,  that  the  Variation  of  the  magnet  teal 
Needle  from  the  Meridian,  varies  at  various  Times  of 
the  Day,  as  appears  from  fome  Experiments  of  Mr.  Gra¬ 
ham.  By  twilling  a  Piece  of  Wire  touched  with  a  Mag¬ 
net,  its  Virtue  is  exceedingly  diminifhed,  and  fomerimes 
fo  difordered  and  confufed,  that  in  fome  Parts  it  will 
attrad  and  in  others  repel  ;  and  even  in  fome  Places, 
one  Side  of  the  Wire  feerns  to  be  attraded,  and  the 
other  Side  repelled  by  one  and  the  fame  Pole  of  the 
Stone.  A  Piece  of  Wire  that  has  been  touched  being 
fplit  or  cleft  in  two ;  the  Poles  are  fomerimes  changed, 
as  in  -  a  cleft  Magnet ,  the  North  becoming  South,  and 
the  South  North :  And  yet  fomerimes  one  Half  of  the 
•Wire  Will' retain  its  former  Poles,  and  the' other  Half 
have  them  changed.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that 
laying  one  or  other  Side  of  the  Half  uppermoft,  caufcs 
a  great  Alteration  in  its  Tendency  or  Averfton  to  the 
Poles  of  the  Magnet.  A  Wire  being  touched  from 
End  to  End  with  the  fame  Pole  of  the  Magnet ,  the  End 
whereat  you  begin  will  always  turn  contrary  to  the  Pole 
which  touched  it  ;  if  it  be  again  touched  the  fame  Way 
with  the  other  Pole  of  the  Magnet ,  it  will  then  be  turn¬ 
ed  the  contrary  Way.  If  a  Piece  of  Wire  be  touched 
in  the  Middle  with  only  one  Pole  of  the  Magnet ,  with¬ 
out  moving  it  backwards  and  forwards ;  in  that  Place 
will  be  the  Pole  of  the  Wire,  and  the  two  Ends  will  be 
the  other  Pole. 

If  a  Magnet  be  heated  red-hot,  and  again  cooled, 
either  with  its  South  Pole  towards  the  North  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  Pofition,  or  with  its  South  Pole  downwards  in  a 
perpendicular  Pofition,  its  Poles  will  be  changed. 

Mr.  Boyle  (to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  the  following 
magnet i cal  Phenomena)  found  he  could  prclcntly  change 
the  Poles  of  a  fmall  Fragment  of  a  Loadftone ,  by  ap¬ 
plying  them  to  die  oppoiite  vigorous  ones  oi  a  large 
Magnet .  Hard  Iron  Tools  well  tempered,  when  heat- 
•ed  to  a  brifk  Attrition,  as  filing,  turning  •,  will,  when 
warm,  attradl  thin  Filings  or  Chips  of  Iron,  Steel,  &c. 
but  not  when  cold  5  though  there  are  not  wanting  fome 
In  fiances  of  their  retaining  the  Virtue  when  quite  cold. 
The  Iron  Bars  of  Windows,  which  have  a  Jong  Tune 
flood  in  an  ercbl  Pofition,  grow  permanently  magne- 
tical  *,  the  lower  Ends  of  fuch  Bars  being  the  Northern 
Pole,  and  the  upper  thc  Southern.  A  Bar  of  Iron  that 
has  not  flood  long  in  an  crc<ft  Podure,  if  it  he  only  held 
■‘perpendicularly,  will  become  magnetical,  and  its  lower 
End  the  North  Pole,  as  appears  from  its  at  Trading  the 
South  Pole  of  a  Needle  :  But  then  this  Virtue  is  tranlienr, 
and  by  inverting  the  Bar  the  Poles  will  lliifc  their  Places. 
In  order  therclorc  to  render  the  Quality  permanent  in 
an  Iron  Bar,  it  mull  continue  a  long  Time  in  a  proper 

Pofition. 
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Pofition :  But  the  Fire  will  produce  the  Effcdt  in  a 
fliort  Time  :  For  as  it  will  immediately  deprive  a  Load - 
ft  one  of  its  attractive  Virtue,  fo  it  loon  gives  a  Verticity 
to  a  Bar  of  Iron,  if  being  heated  red  hot,  it  be  cooled 
in  an  ereCl  Pofture,  or  diredtly  North  and  South  :  Nay 
Tongs,  and  Fire-Forks,  by  being  often  heated,  and  fet 
to  cool  again  in  a  Pofture  nearly  eredt,  have  gained  this 
Magnetical  Property.  Mr.  Boyle  found,  that  by  heating 
a  Piece  of  Englijh  Oker  red-hot,  and  placing  it  to  cool 
in  a  proper  Pofture,  it  manifeftly  acquired  a  Magnetic 
Virtue.  And  an  excellent  Magnet  of  the  fame  inge¬ 
nious  Gentleman  having  lain  near  a  Year  in  an  incon¬ 
venient  Pofture,  had  its  Virtue  furprifingly  impaired  ; 
and  as  if  it  had  been  by  Fire. 

A  Needle  well  touched,  it  is  known,  will  point  North 
and  South  :  If  it  have  one  contrary  Touch  of  the  fame 
Stone,  it  will  be  deprived  of  its  Faculty  *  and  by  another 
fuch  Touch  will  have  its  Poles  quite  changed.  —  If  a  Bar 
of  Iron  have  gained  a  Verticity  by  being  heated  red  hot 
and  cooled  again.  North  and  South,  and  then  hammer¬ 
ed  at  the  two  Ends,  its  Virtue  will  be  deftroyed  by  two 
or  three  fmall  Blows  on  the  Middle.  • —  Either  a  Magnet , 
or  a  Piece  of  Iron  being  laid  on  a  Piece  of  Cork,  io  as 
to  fwim  freely  in  Water,  it  will  be  found,  that  which 
foever  of  the  two  is  held  in  the  Hand,  the  other  will 
be  drawn  to  it :  In  this  Experiment  if  the  Magnet  be 
fet  afloat,  it  will  direft  its  two  Poles  to  the  Poles  of  the 
World. 

To  account  for  all  the  above-mentioned  Phenomena 
of  the  Magnet ,  according  to  both  its  attractive  and  di¬ 
rective  Faculty ,  feveral  Hypothefes  have  been  invented  at 
different  Times,  and  by  divers  Philofophers,  tho*  none 
of  them  has  been  found  fatisfadory  yet. 

Cardan  attributes  the  directive  Faculty  of  the  Magnet 
to  the  Polar  Star  :  The  Univerfity  of  Conimbre ,  to  fome 
Part  of  the  Heavens,  not  very  diftant  from  the  Pole : 
The  common  Scholafticks  to  an  occult  Quality,  which 
God  wills  Jhould  be  the  Subject  of  our  Surprize ,  but  above 
our  Apprehenfion.  And  the  modern  Philofophers,  have 
Rccourfe  to  certain  fubftantial  Effluvia  flowing  from  the 
Earth  •,  which  laft  Opinion  is  the  moft  probable  tho’ 
in  the  particular  Explication  of  their  feveral  Opinions,  a 
great  Number  of  Difficulties  occur,  which  are  not  very 
eafily  refoived. 

Des  Cartes ,  part.  4.  Prim  ip.  from  mini.  123.  to  183. 
explains  the  Magnificat  Virtues  by  the  ftriated  or  chan¬ 
nelled  Matter,  which  he  fuppofes  circulating  round  the 
Earth  *  which,  he  believes,  proceeds  from  its  general  Hy- 
pothcfis,  or  Syftem  of  the  World,  I  have  explained  in 
my  T reatife  of  Aftronomy. 

Therefore,  according  to  his  Sentiment,  when  the 
Matter  of  the  flrft  Element  paffes  through  Lines  parallel 
to  its  Axis,  from  the  Pole  of  one  Vortex  to  the  Middle 
or  Center,  the  triangular  Spaces  contained  between  the 
Globules  of  the  lccond  Element,  it  is  formed  into  fmall 
Columns  with  three  Channels  ;  and  turned  round  by 
the  Morion  of  the  whole  Vortex,  in  the  Manner  of  Neck¬ 
laces.  Whence  Des  Cartes  obferves,  that  thole  which 
ifiue  out  of  the  northern  Pole  are  not  twilled  in  the  lame 
Manner  as  thofe  which  flow  from  the  fouthern  Pole  : 
Whence  it  happens,  that  thofe  which  have  ifllicd  from 
one  of  die  Poles  of  the  Earth,  cannot  re-enter  through 
the  fame  Pole,  but  are  forced  by  the  Kcfiftancc  of  the 
ambient  Air,  and  the  continual  flowing  of  the  ftriated 
Matter  near  that  Pole,  to  return  by  a  certain  Circum¬ 
volution  to  the  oppoliic  Pole. 

Des  Cartes  imagines  this  Hypothcfls  very  cafy,  and 
very  proper  to  explain  the  Phenomena  of  the  Magnet . 
But  levcral  Philofophers  cannot  believe  that  it  is  poflible, 
that  either  the  Necklace  of  the  ftriated  Matter,  or  the 
Channels  or  fmall  Pipes  in  which  they  arc  moved,  can 
always  retain  their  ftriated  Figure,  without  the  Promi¬ 
nences  of  the  Channels  being  wore  off  at  laft.  For  how 
is  it  poflible,  lay  they,  that  a  continual  Fridlion  fhould 
not  wear  oft’  the  Channels  :  And  how  can  the  prominent 
Parts  of  the  Beads  be  fo  aptly  received  into  the  ftriated 
Receptacles  dug,  in  the  Channels,  as  never  to  ftop  in 
them,  nor  retard  the  Motion  of  the  fuccccding  Holes \ 
and  be  moved  with  no  Id's  Celerity,  than  if  they  were 
carried  round  their  Axis  with  a  direct  Morion  ? 

Thcfe  Objedlions,  and  feveral  others  of  the  fame 
Kind,  have  been  made  by  the  celebrated  M.  Ilttgens ,  a 


Dutchman ,  to  propofe  another  HvtwW- 
veral  have  imagined  preferable Vjfi  fe‘ 

though  fubjeft,  Jikewifc.  ro  feveral  very 


mencies. 


Therefore  he  has  admitted,  that  the  • 
continually  flow  from  the  Earth  through  Which 

and  running  through  Lines  parallel  to  its  SW' 
out  at  the  oppofite  Pole :  And  as  thofe  Effluvia’?"6 

the  Magnet,  than  through  thofe  ofthe  Ak-  °f 
a  Vortex  round  the  Magnet,  in  fuch  a  Manner 
they  only  enter  it  through  one  Pole,  and  come  on  nf 
it  at  the  other  oppofite  Pole;  which  harov™  r°Ut, 

the  fmall  Fibres  or  Threads,  which  are between  t 
Meatus  of  the  Magnets,  not  unlike  thofe  of  VeC  “ 

depreffed  on  one  Part,  by  that  Matter  called  the  If 

Motion  on  that  Part ;  but  if  by  a  contrary  Mot;on?r 
magnetical  Matter  was  to  attempt  to  flow  from  the 7 
pofite  Pole  of  the  Magnet,  then  the  Fibres  or  Brel' 
having  reaffumed  their  former  Situation,  would  0h/W 
its  Palfage.  Therefore  in  his  Sentiment  there a  if  ^ 
Poles  in  the  Magnet,  one  he  calls  the  Pole  of  Jmtr, 
and  the  other  the  Pole  of  Egrefs.  5  J '* 

He  calls  the  Pole  of  Ingrefs,  that  which  the  ma*ne 

tical  Effluvia  enter  ;  and  the  Pole  of  Egrefs,  that  which 
they  come  out  at. 

For  while  the  Magnet  was  formed  in  the  Mine,  that 
Effluvium  or  magnetical  Matter ,  which  paffes  through 
the  Earth,  by  Lines  parallel  to  its  Axis,  from  one 
Pole  to  the  other,  and  returns  by  a  perpetual  Circumvo¬ 
lution,  or  vertical  Motion  from  the  Pole  of  Egrefs  ro 
that  of  Ingrefs ;  that  Matter,  fays  I,  lias  diipoicd  the 
Meatus  of  the  Magnet  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  deprefs 
entirely  the  fmall  Fibres  in  that  Part  through  which  it 
paffes,  as  the  Chaff  in  a  Ear  of  Corn,  is  flattened  in 
fuch  a  Manner  on  one  Side,  that  it  cannot  be  eafily  rifen 
on  the  oppofite. 

Therefore  thofe  Fibres  do  not  retard  the  Motion  of 
the  magnetical  Matter  from  the  Pole  of  Ingrefs  to  that  • 
of  Egrefs ,  fince  they  are  bowed  on  that  Part;  hue 
only  oppofes  the  Egrefs  of  that  Matter  through  the 
lame  Meats,  fince  they  cannop'.be  bowed  on  the  oppo¬ 
fite  Part  whatever  Figure  thofe  Particles  of  the  mag¬ 
netical  Matter  may  have  con  cradled  otherwife.  And  we 
are  perfuaded,  that  thofe  Particles  arc  greater  than  the 
fubtile  Matter  which  gives  their  Ponderofity  to  the  Bo¬ 
dies,  from  that  the  Bodies  placed  in  the  Vortex  of  the 
Magnet  lofe  nothing  of  their  Ponderofity  ;  therefore  they 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  Matter  of  the  third  Element 
of  des  CarteSy  and  not  to  the  Subftance  of  the  firit 
Element. 

There  is  one  Thing  in  this  Hypothcfis,  worthy  our 
Notice,  which  is,  that  the  Pole  of  the  Magnet,  which 
was  the  Southern  Pole,  while  that  Stone  was  yet  m  tlw 
Mine,  nuift  turn  towards  the  northern  Pole  of  the  Earth, 
when  dug  out  of  the  Mine.  For  though  in  this  Syftem, 
it  does  not  very  well  appear  which  Pole  of  the  Earth » 
to  be  called  the  Pole  of  Ingrefs ,  and  which  the  Pole  ot 
Egrefs ;  it  matters  not,  fince  it  always  fticcceds  in  the 
fame  Manner :  If  notwithftanding  for  a  greater  Facility* 
the  Magnetical  Effluvia  be  conceived  to  enter  the  north¬ 
ern  Pole  of  the  Earth,  they  mull  likcwiic  enter  the 
northern  Pole  of  the  Magnet ,  turned  towards  that  lame 
Side  of  the  Earth,  while  it  is  in  the  Mine  ;  but  as  tho c 
Effluvia,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  carried  in  the  Center 

of  the  Earth,  through  Lines  parallel  to  its  Axis,  »r0® 
South  to  North,  return  from  North  to  South, 
Circumference  of  the  Earth  i  it  is  ncccffary  that  the  AW 
net  dug  out  of  the  Earth,  be  placed  in  a  contrary  D 
rion,  to  receive  thofe  Effluvia ;  and  its  fouthern 
turned  towards  the  northern  Pole  of  die  Earth,  w  ^ 
they  flow.  The  lame  will  happen  ii  the  northern  - 
be  confidercd  as  the  Pole  of  Ingrefs,  and  the  iouthen 

the  Pole  of  Egrefs .  , 

This  is  the  Hypothcfls  of  M.  Hagens,  which  thru  g 
be  eftccmcd  for  its  Simplicity,  is  notwithilanding ,lt  1 
cd  with  a  great  many  Difficulties.  For  i.  It  rs  *u{ 
in  it  which  is  the  Pole  of  Ingrefs,  and  which  the  oj. 
Egrefs,  either  in  the  Earth  or  in  the  Magnet  ;  us. 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  cftablilh  it  on  a  ng 
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and  to  underftand  it  well. 
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2.  It  is  more  pro- 

r WmaWtical  Matter  enters,  as  it  comes  out, 
bable,  twt  a  J  Diftinftjon  ;  fincc  it  feems  to  flow 

3tb0thf°  Ethereal  Matter.  3.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
from  the  Tjvpothefis,  than  in  that  of  Des  Carta , 
conceive  >nJ.  which  turn  their  Poles  of  Ingrefs 

"'hy  T,  ne  another,  recede  into  oppofite  Parts,  Csfc. 
tow**  t iireBbe  Virtue  of  the  Magnet,  Mr .Whilion 
F°r  Jhefi  ft  fccond,  third,  &c.  Laws  of  Magnetifm, 
fro®  m  think  it  mechanical  -,  and  afcribes  it  to  Mag- 
incl‘i  PffUivia  circulating  continually  round  the  Load- 
iittw  tm  i’ii  circulations  he  thinks  there  are  evident 

:n  Magnetick  Experiments;  as  M.  Boyle 
Indicatio  ^  ^  the  Magnetifm,  orMagntlickEffia- 

1  (  .  farth ;  though  thofe  Effluvia  were  never  yet 

™d°re*  fcnfible,  as  eledtrice  Effluvia  begin  to  be. 

That  the  Laws  of  Magnetifm,  from  which 
Mr  Whfm  deduces  the  directive  Power  of  the  Magnet , 


Mf 

are  as  follows. 


at - 


’  He  fuppofes  that  the  Load-ftone  has  both  an 
aflive  and  directive  Power  united  together;  whereas 
Ln  touched  by  it  has  only  the  former,  i.  e.  the  Mag- 
i£(  nQt  onjy  attrads  Needles  or  Filings  of  Steel,  but 

direds  them  to  certain  different  Angles,  with  Refped 
10  its  own  Surface  and  Axis :  Whereas  Iron  touched 
with  it,  does  little  or  nothing  more  than  attradb  them ; 
{till  fufering  them  to  lie  along  or  fland  perpendicular 
to  its  Surface  and  Edges  in  all  Places,  without  any  fuch 

Special  Direction. 

r  2.  That  neidier  the  ftrongeft  nor  the  large  Magnet , 
give  a  better  diredive  Touch  to  Needles,  than  thofe 
of  a  Idler  Size  or  Virtue ;  to  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  whereas  there  are  two  Qualities  in  all  Magnets ,  an 
attraftive  and  a  directive  one ;  neither  of  them  de¬ 
pend  on,  or  are  any  Argument  of  the  Strength  of 

the  other. 

3,  That  the  attractive  Power  of  Magnets ,  and  of 
Iron,  will  greatly  increafe  or  diminifh  the  Weight  of 
Needles]  on  the  Ballance :  Nay,  will  overcome  that 
Weight,  and  fuftain  other  additional  .Weight  too. 
While  the  directive  Power  has  much  fmaller  Effed. 
That  Gaffendi  indeed,  as  well  as  Merfenus  and  Dr.  Gil¬ 
bert ,  maintain  it  has  not  at  all,  but  by  Miftake ;  for 
Mt.iybijlon  found  from  repeated  Trials  on  large  Nee¬ 
dles,  that  after  the  Touch  they  weighed  lefs  than  be¬ 
fore.  One  of  45843  Grains,  loft  24  Grains  by  the 
Touch;  and  another  of  65726  Grains  Weight,  no  lefs 
than  14  Grains. 

4.  That  the  Quantity  and  Direction  of  Magnetick 
Towers  communicated  to  Needles,  is  not  properly  af¬ 
ter  fuch  Communication,  owing  to  the  Magnet  which 
gave  the  Touch;  but  to  the  Goodncfs  of  the  Steel 
which  receives  it,  and  to  the  Strength  and  Pofition  of 
die  terreftial  Load-Stone ,  whole  Influence  alone  thofe 
Needles  are  afterwards  fubjeft  to,  and  di reded  by : 

that  all  fuch  Needles,  if  good,  move  with  the  fame 
orjcngrh,  and  point  to  the  fame  Angle  ;  what  Load- 

.  one  ^ver  (provided  it  be  good)  they  were  excited 
7-  Nor  docs  the  Touch  feetn  to  do  much  more  in 
Mtgneticaly  than  Attrition  in  cledrical  Cafes,  /.  e.  it 
<-rvcs  to  rub  off  fome  obftruding  Particles,  that  adhere 
°  t  ic  Surface  of  the  Steel,  and  open  the  Pores  of  the 
Vp  f0Uched,  and  fo  make  Way  for  the  Entrance 
p*  <xit  ftch  Effluvia,  as  occaflons  or  aflifts  the 

nrrlT  WC  ar?  fP«*mg  Hence  Mr.  Wbifton  takes 

1  ni  t0  °^crvc>  chat  the  directive  Power  of  the 

riv/f  °nCi*  *ccms  t0  be  mechanical ;  and  to  be  de- 

fimu'  T  a  rca^y  mentioned,  from  Magnetick  Effluvia, 
circulating  continually  round  it. 

^  k?.w  ^.w*h  of  thofe  different  Syftems,  with 
llL.  *  t  lc  directive  Faculty  of  the  Magnet ,  that  of 

wJicrchv  p|iln  Opinion,  preferable  to  all  the  reft, 
die  mL,,,.  en tioiivour  to  explain  the  directive  Faculty  of 

plication  tlii* 1  ,ts  othcr  Properties ;  by  which  Ex- 
'ikcwilc ;  therdore 1 1C^9  ^  CarieS  cxl^aincc^ 

froju  0/thc  Magnet  muft  be  taken 

tuition,  one  pla*!  cntriaB>  by  a  perpetual  Cir- 

othcr .  flnc  .  e.  ofr  Earth,  and  coming  out  at  the 

i^rpcuial  Civ  ml  c  10  c  ^kftantial  Effluvia,  entring  by  a 
^ncuhtion,  one  Pole  of  the  Earth  and  coming 
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out  at  the  other,  the  Diredion  of  the  Magnet  towards 
the  Poles  of  the  Earth  is  rightly  underftood  ;  thofe  Efflu¬ 
via  being  again  moved  through  the  fame  Meatus  tiicy 
had  formed  to  themfclves  in  the  Mine.  And  this  is  con¬ 
firmed  not  only  by  the  Phenomena  of  the  Magftel  itfelf, 
but  likewife  by  thofe  of  the  Iron,  the  Nature  whereof  L 
much  like  that  of  the  Magnet . 

For,  1.  Iron  Rods  which  have  been  a  long  Time  fixed 
on  the  Earth  in  a  perpendicular  Manner  (as  we  have 
obferved  when  we  fpoke  of  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Magnet)  acquire  a  Magnetick  Virtue,  whereby  they  di- 
reft  themfclves  towards  the  Poles  of  the  World.  When 
any  Iron  Bar  {landing,  for  a  confidcrable  Time,  perpen¬ 
dicularly  in  the  Fire,  has  a  Magnetick  Power;  and 
when  applied  to  the  Needle  of  a  Sea-compafs,  attrads 
it  to  itfelf,  on  one  Part,  and  repul fes  it  on  the  other,  as 
it  happens  in  the  Magnet ;  which  cannot  be  underftood 
unlcfs  by  the  fubftantial  Effluvia,  which  flowing  from  the 
Earth  incline  the  fmall  Fibres  of ;  the  Iron  on  that  Parr, 
towards  which  they  are  moved.  For  that  Power  is  eafier 
communicated  to  a  hot  Iron,  and  a  little  fofeened,  than 
when  it  is  cold  and  hard. 

2.  We  can  be  perfuaded  that  the  Magnet  borrows 
its  attractive  Faculty  from  the  Earth,  by  the  Inclination 
of  the  Needle  of  a  Sea  Compafs.  For  if  the  Needle,  which 
is  placed  in  an  Equilibrium  in  the  Box  of  the  Compafs, 
be  touched  by  the  Magnet ,  prefen tly  the  Part  thereof, 
direded  towards  the  North,  beyond  the  Equinoctial  Cir¬ 
cle,  in  the  northern  Climates  is  depreffed,  and  the  oppo¬ 
fite  Part  railed;  becaufe  the  Rays  of  the  Magnetick 
Matter  flowing  from  the  Earth,  and  penetrating  the 
Needle  at  its  northern  Part  or  Pole,  are  bowed  arch¬ 
wife,  as  they  are  feen  towards  the  Poles  <7,  b ,  fig.  3. 
whence  they  force  that  Part  to  defeend  a  little,  therefore 
the  Mariners  commonly  affix  Wax  to  the  other  Part,  to 
keep  the  Needle  on  a  Level. 

But  if  the  fame  Mariners  come  under  the  Equator, 
where  the  Rays  of  the  Magnetick  Matter  are  carried  in  an 
almoft  direct  Line,  as  it  can  be  feen  towards  the  Middle 
of  the  Magnet ,  ay  b ,  fig.  3.  the  Wax  muft  be  taken 
off,  and  both  Parts  of  the  Needle  will  mutually  keep  one 
another  in  an  Equilibrium.  Laftly,  if  they  pafs  beyond 
the  Equator,  the  iouthern  Part  of  the  fame  Needle,  which 
before  tended  upwards,  will  begin  to  incline  downwards, 
or  be  depreffed,  and  the  Wax  fhall  be  affixed  to  the 
other  Part ;  from  which  Experiment  it  is  very  well  in¬ 
ferred,  that  the  directive  Power  of  the  Magnet  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Effluvia  flowing  from  the  Earth. 

3.  The  Magnet  not  only  adapts  itfelf  to  the  Situa¬ 
tion  of  the  Earth,  but  mull  aifo  be  conceived  as  a  cer¬ 
tain  Terella ,  or  fmall  Earth,  having  its  Poles,  Equator, 
and  Meridians,  according  to  Dr.  Gilbert's  Sentiment. 
For  it  has  its  Vortex  or  Atmolphcre,  which  the  farther 
it  goes  the  weaker  it  is ;  which  Vortex  appears  manifeftly 
in  Iron-filings,  Brewed  round  the  Magnet ;  for  thofe 
Filings  are  foon  feen  to  difpofc  themfclves  in  the  Form 
of  an  Orb,  from  one  Pole  to  the  other,  viz.  from  the 
Pole  rf,  Iouthern,  to  the  Pole  northern,  fig.  3. 

But  as  the  Magnetick  Subfiance  enters  through  one 
Pole  of  the  Magnet ,  and  comes  out  at  the  other  Pole; 
if  the  northern,  or  Pole  of  Ingrefs  of  one  Magnet ,  be 
turn’d  towards  the  fouthern  or  Pole  of  Egrefs  of  ano¬ 
ther  Magnet  ;  the  Matter  which  flows  from  the  one,  will 
eafily  enter  the  other  ;  whence  the  Iron-filings  between 
both  will  be  directed  in  right  Lines,  v.gr,  if  the  Pole 
or  iouthern  of  one  Magnet ,  fig.  4.  be  turned  towards 
the  Pole  b ,  northern  of  another  Magnet ,  the  Iron-filings 
thrown  between  both,  will  be  foon  di  reded  in  right 
Lines,  and  to  form  one  and  the  fame  Vortex,  around 
both  Magnets. 

But  if  the  two  Poles,  which  mutually  regard  one 
another,  are  both  Poles  of  Ingrefs  or  Poles  of  Egrefs,  or 
both  northern  or  fouthern,  fig.  5.  then  the  Magnetick 
Effluvia  will  form  two  Vortices,  and  remove  one  Mag¬ 
net  from  the  other. 

Hence  it  happens,  that  the  Magnet  put  in  a  Silver 
or  other  Vefiei,  which  is  not  Iron  or  Steel,  and  fee  a- 
floating  on  Water,  if  it  inclines  towards  the  northern 
Pole,  and  the  fouthern  Pole  of  another  Magnet  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  it,  it  prefen  tly  will  draw  near  it.  For  as  the 
Matter  which  flows  from  one,  can  then  ealily  enter  the 
other ;  it  will  fill  up  the  Space  between  bo:h,  in  fuch  a 

5  B  Manner, 
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Manner,  as  to  expel  almoft  all  -die  Air  from  it,  either 
courfe  or  fubtile.  Whence  that  Air,  taking  the  Magnet 
backward,  will  force  the  one  on  the  other,  like  the  Wa¬ 
ter  contained  in  a  Syringe,  is  forced  upwards  by  theCom- 
preflion  of  the  Air. 

I  fay  that  the  Air,  either  coarfe  or  fubtil,  flowing  be¬ 
tween  both  Magnets,  is  expelled  by  the  Magnetick  Mat¬ 
ter,  and  ranges  itfelf  on  the  Backfide  of  the  Magnet  *,  for 
in  the  Pneumatick  Machine,  when  the  coarfe  Air  has 
been  pumped  out.  Iron  is  again  joined  to  the  Magnet , 
which  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  coarfe  Air  alone,  but 
likewife  to  the  fubtile  Matter. 

If  the  Poles  of  the  Magnet ,  which  mutually  turn  to¬ 
wards  one  another,  be  both  Poles  of  Ingrefs,  or  both 
Poles  of  Egrefs ;  or  both  northern  Poles,  or  both  fou* 
them  Poles,  then  the  magnetick  Matter  will  remove 
one  Magnet  from  the  other  ;  for  it  forms  two  Vortices. 

But  if  the  Hypothefis  of  Des,Cartes  pleafes  beft,  it 
will  be  faid,  that  the  magnetick  Globules  which  flow 
from  the  northern  Pole,  either  of  the  Earth,  or  of  the 
Magnet ,  cannot  return  through  the  fame  Poles,  for  the 
Reafon  heretofore  given,  but  muft  neceffarily  return 
through  the  fou them  Pole  and  vice  verfd .  For  it  hap¬ 
pens  hence,  that  if  the  cognominal  Poles  be  turned  to¬ 
wards  one  another,  viz.  the  Southern  towards  the  Sou¬ 
thern,  or  the  Northern  towards  the  Northern,  the  Glo¬ 
bules  which  have  flowed  from  the  Pole  of  one  Magnet , 
cannot  pafs  the  Pole  of  the  other  Magnet ,  nor  vicijfwi . 
Therefore  both  Magnets  will  be  repelled  into  oppofite 
Parts.  But  if  Poles  of  different  Appellations  regard  one 
another,  then  the  Globules,  which  have  fallied  out  of 
the  northern  Pole  of  the  one,  will  enter  the  fouthern 
Pole  of  the  other  ;  and  vicijfwi.  And  thus  will  expel 
the  Air  contained  between  both  Magnets ;  which,  by  a 
Sort  of  Circumvolution,  gaining  the  back  of  one  and 
the  other  Magnet ,  will  join  them  both. 

From  thefe  and  the  like  Experiments  it  is  eaflly  in¬ 
ferred,  that  the  directive  Power  of  the  Magnet ,  whereby 
it  turns  itfelf  towards  the  two  Poles  of  the  World,  is  to 
be  deduced  from  the  fubftantial  Effluvia  flowing  con¬ 
tinually  from  the  Earth,  and  not  from  an  imaginary 
Quality,  or  from  celeftial  Influences. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  if  the  Direction  of  the  Mag¬ 
net  fhould  proceed  from  certain  fubftantial  Effluvias, 
the  Needle  of  a  Sea-Compafs,  fhould  always  be  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  Poles  of  the  World  ;  which  it  does 
not  always,  fince  in  feveral  Places  it  declines  from  it  \ 
therefore,  &c. 

To  this  I  anfwer,  that  the  Needle  fhould  always  be 
diredted  towards  the  Poles  of  the  World,  fo  as  to  not 
decline  much  from  them  j  but  not  fo  as  to  not  at  all 
decline  from  them.  Therefore  the  Magnet  is  faid  to  be 
directed  towards  the  Poles  of  the  World,  becaufe  if  it 
does  not  always  indicate  them  prccifely,  it  notwith- 
ftanding  does  not  recede  much  from  it,  which  Recefs 
from  the  Pole  is  called  the  Declenfion  of  the  Magnet , 
and  therefore  the  Magnet  declines  from  the  Pole,  becaufe 
the  DuCts  or  Pores  of  the  interior  Earth,  through  which 
the  magnetical  Matter  flows,  are  not  prccifely  directed 
from  North  to  South,  hut  decline  a  little  from  the  Poles  v 
therefore  the  Magnet  follows  the  fame  Direction,  and 
receives  a  little  from  the  Poles. 

It  is  objected  fecondly,  that  if  the  magnetick  Effluvia 
flowed  from  the  Earth,  the  Declenfion  of  the  Magnet 
fhould  not  change,  as  it  often  changes  in  the  fame  Place. 
For  at  Paris,  towards  the  Middle  of  the  feventeenth 
Century,  the  Needle  of  a  Sea-Compafs,  declined  live  or 
fix  Degrees  towards  the  Eaft :  And  in  the  Year  1684, 
declined  4  Degrees  10  Minutes  towards  the  Weft,  and 
was  obferved  afterwards  to  decline  only  3  Degrees  to¬ 
wards  the  Weft. 

I  anfwer,  that  feveral  various  Mutations  may  happen 
in  the  fubtcrrancous  Places,  viz,  new  Mines  ol  Iron  may 
be  generated,  whereby  the  magnetick  Effluvia  within 
the  Earth  are  put  out  of  their  right  Way,  from  the  Pole 
of  Ingrefs  to  the  Pole  of  Egrels,  and  confequendy  in 
the  Air  from  the  Pole  of  Ingrefs  to  that  of  Egrels  *  as 
Des  Cartes  obferves,  quart,  part,  princip .  art.  168.  For 
thofe  Effluvias  are  eaficr  moved  through  Iron  Veins 
than  through  the  other  Paris  of  the  Earth.  Hence  the 
Needle  of  a  Sea-Compafs,  by  approaching  Iron  or  the 
Magnet  near  it,  declines  towards  the  Iron  or  the  Magnet : 
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Therefore  it  items  to  be  a -Certainty  that  ,1,  r, 
whereby  the  Magnet  is  turned  towards  the  p*,R>Vrer 
towards  the  Parts  nearer  them,  flow  from  -l  l  or 
near  its  Poles.  Hence  it  is,  that  thTsSomn  ^ 
no  Ufe  in  thofe  Places  nearer  the  Poles  hTr  “  °f 
magnetick  Effluvia,  which  flow  from  the  Pole  r  tle 
Earth  in  an  almoft  perpendicular  Manner,  do  not  I  • » 
the  nautical  Needle,  more  towards  one  Part  of  tk  h 
rizon  than  towards  the  other.  e 

I’ll  explain  the  other  Power  of  the  Mamet  -.m'j 
attradhve  Power,  whereby  it  attrafts  anothef  d 

Iron  in  few  Words.  For  we  have  fhewn  alrefdv' rtf’ 
Reafon  why  it  attrafts  another  Magnet ,  viz  whi  r 
Poles  of  a  different  Appellation  are  turned  mutualb 
towards  one  another,  and  the  magnetick  Matter  flow'  ^ 
from  one  Pole  continues  its  Motion  through  the  Pole^ 
the  other,  and  occupies  the  Space  between  both 
nets  ;  the  Air  expelled  from  that  Place  ranges  baX 

wards,  and  pufhes  the  mobile  Magnet  towards  the  in/' 
mobile  one. 


Veiy  near  the  fame  Thing  happens  to  Iron,  with  this 
Difference,  that  a  Magnet  attracts  at  one  Part  another 
Magnet ,  and  expells  it  at  the  other  ;  but  attrafts  Iron  at 
both  Parts  or  Ends  :  Which  Difference  having  not  been 
oblerved  by  the  Antients,  they  imagined  that  there  were 
two  Bodies,  one  whereof  attracted  Iron,  which  they 
called  Magnet ,  and  the  other  repelled  it,  which  they 
called  Theamedes.  But  though  a  Magnet  at  one  Side 
attracts  another  Magnet  to  itfelf,  and  expells  it  at  the 
other,  it  notwithftanding  attracts  Iron  at  both  Ends. 

The  Reafon  of  this  Difference  feems  to  confift  'm 
that  the  fmall  Fibres  of  the  Iron  are  fofter  than  thofe 
of  the  Magnet ,  and  therefore  the  Poles  of  Ingrefs  and 
Egrefs  are  eaflly  changed  in  the  Iron,  but  not  in  the 
Magnet ,  whofe  Fibres  are  harder,  and  where  they  are 
bowed  in  one  Part,  they  cannot  be  eaflly  brought  over 
the  other,  unlefs  the  Magnet  be  weak  or  foftened  by 
Fire. 

Therefore  Iron  runs  to  the  Magnet ,  when  the  mag¬ 
netick  Matter,  viz.  that  emitted  from  the  Magnet ,  runs 
through  it,  and  forces  the  Air,  both  coarfe  and  fubtil, 
contained  between  the  Iron  and  the  Magnet ,  to  the  Sides. 
Then  the  Air  environing  the  Iron  and  Magnet ,  forces 
either  the  Iron  towards  the  Magnet ,  or  the  Magnet  to¬ 
wards  the  Iron  :  Therefore  neither  the  Magnet  atrraris 
properly  the  Iron,  nor  the  Iron  the  Magnet ,  but  both  are 
impelled  mutually  on  one  another.  Therefore, 

Iron  is  lefs  judicioufly  faid  to  be  attra&ed  by  the 
Magnet ,  than  impelled  on  it ;  flnee  they  are  forced  to¬ 
wards  one  another  by  the  Impreflion  of  the  Air ;  viz. 
when  the  Air,  either  coarfe  or  fubtil,  which  occupies 
the  Space  between  the  Iron  and  Magnet ,  is  expelled  by 
the  magnetick  Subftance,  and  by  a  certain  Circumvolu¬ 
tion  ranges  itfelf  at  the  Back  ol  the  Magnet  and  Iron, 
and  forces  them  towards  one  another,  as  already  ob- 


rved. 

Befldes,  we  have  no  clear  and  diftinCt  Idea  of  At* 
aCtion,  unlefs  it  be  joined  with  ImpuHion  :  v.g.  When 
Horfc  draws  a  Cart,  it  is  compelled  to  it  by  the  I  hr* 
efs  which  is  on  his  Back.  Likewife,  when  we  arc  uk 
)  draw  fomething  with  our  Ann,  the  animal  Spirits 
duch  circulate  thro*  the  Nerves,  di  (lending  the  Mufcks, 
loves  the  Arm  by  a  true  Impulflon.  In  a  ^ ori» 
lere  feems  to  be  no  Attraction  in  Nature,  but  accor 
lg  to  a  common  Opinion  *,  therefore  it  is  better  to  cx 
lain  the  Conjunction  ol  the  Iron  with  the  Magnet,  j 

>me  Impulflon,  than  by  Attraction.  , 

It  may  be  objected,  chat  it  is  not  pofliblc  that 
dr  expelled  by  the  magnetick  Subitance,  fliouW  w 
trength  enough  to  join  the  Iron,  or  Magnet y  toano 

\  anfwer,  that  the  Air  expelled  Irom  the  Space  whid| 

/as  between  the  Magnet  and  the  Iron,  01  y0, 

Magnets,  takes  off*  the  Equilibrium  ol  die  whole 
J,  of  Air:  Whence  il..  Comp, dllon  the. trfh 

omes  unequal  towards  the  Iron  or  _  iroli 

:>re  where  the  Prellion  is  lefs,  there  the  Magtn 

s  moved.  „  ,  .  fn  the 

It  is  objected,  fecondly,  that  if  die  hon  * 

Magnet,  becaufe  moved  by  the  linpullion  o  3, 

o  Reafon  can  be  alligned  why  die  A  'W1'*'  ‘ ,  j'jnui 

ioth  Poles  witli  Steel,  draws  up  a  Wag  i 

1 


magnet. : 
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tUnn  before  :  for  it  cannot  be  faid,  that  thus  arm- 
^m-eater  Quantity  of  Effluvia  flows  from  it. 

t  2  %er  this  in  the  Negative  5  for  when  the  Magnet 
.  1 pa"  J  ac  both  Poles  with  polifhed  Steel,  as  Jig.  2. 

'l  2  rhe  maenetick  Effluvia  flow  with  a  greater  Facility 
ChCn  ds  the  Pole,  v.  g .  the  northern  A,  through  the 
between  A  and  a ,  than  through  the  Air.  Likewife 
S tcej  Qt|ier  part,  it  is  eafier  moved  between  B  and  b , 

T  nin  the  Air ;  and  therefore  form  a  Vortex,  whereby 
I  Rin^s,  difpofed  in  a  Semi-circle,  are  fufpended. 
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on  jn  the  Air ;  and  therefore  form  a  Vortex,  whereby 
r  n  Rin^s  difpofed  in  a  Semi-circle,  are  fufpended. 

Whence,0  if  in  Lieu  °f  Rings  a  Piece  of  Iron  be  applied 
the  two  Extremities  of  the  Steel,  viz.  a  and  b9  that 
r°  will  be  fuftained  by  the  Force  of  both  Poles ; 

hereas  if  it  was  not  armed,  it  would  only  be  fuftained 
k  nne  viz.  either  the  Northern  or  Southern  :  Where- 

Virfnp  nrnnirpo  a  r'rvrtflrl 


by  one,  w*' 
[ore  the  ma 


CUIlCi  till-  VJL  .  VVilCIC- 

f  the  niagnetick  Virtue  acquires  a  confiderable  In- 
eafe  by  the  Magnet  being  armed.  But  if  the  Steel 
^herewith  the  Magnet  is  armed  be  rufly,  fo  as  to  hinder 
L  maverick.  Matter  moving  thro9  it  with  Eafe,  then 
the  ma°netick  Virtue  acquires  but  little  Increafe.  When 


IrfnICC\0fuPaper  ispUt  between  the  Armature,  and  the 
Iron  which  is  to  be  attrafted,  the  Paper  hinders  the 

iSd  h°m  rhaV^S  more  Virtue  thari  if  “  was  not 

Pa«s  thaSTv  “  $  n0t  5°Uch  the  Iron  with  more 

irarts  than  ft  it  was  not  armed. 

Hence  it  appears,  why  Iron  fufpended  in  the  Air  be- 

oTheT  X  MaggtS'  .one  whereof  is  ftronger  than  the 
other,  adheres  fometimes  more  to  the  weaker  than  to 

the  ftronger;  becaufe  it  happens  then,  that  it  touches  the 
weaker  with  more  Parts  than  the  ftronger. 

wh™h^  haS  tthjrd  ,VirCUe’  called  commu>ticative ; 
whereby  it  indues  the  Steel  or  Iron  it  touches  with  its 

Uj  or,Po^er  :  s°  that  the  Iron  or  Steel  direfts  itfelf 
Iron2  Wt  ,e  |PV eSOf  ‘c?  Eard’’  and  ^trails  another 

Sg»S'Effll:r  “  » bt  "“x  *■»  ■'« 

fheBL^eanS^r the  fame  Effluvia>  be  explained 
GiaiT  CkVirtUeS  °f  theEmber  or  Succinum,  Wax, 
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Mahometanism,  or Mahometism,  is 

c/je  Syftem  of  Religion  broached  by  Mahomet , 
3nd  /till  adhered  to  by  his  Followers. 

1  The  Impoftor  Mahomet ,  Inventor  of  Mahometanifm ,  and 
from  whom  it  borrows  its  Name, was  born  in  Arabia  Felix , 
and  his  firft  Employment  was  that  of  Groom  of  a  Sta¬ 
ble.  He  had  neither  Wit  nor  Knowledge,  not  fo  much 
as  to  know  how  to  read  or  write.  He  enter’d  into  the 
Service  of  a  Widow  extremely  rich,  and  had  Craft  enough 
to  engage  her  to  marry  him,  after  he  had  debauched 
her.  During  this  Marriage  he  was  fubjedt  to  epileptick 
Fits,  that  were  very  violent,  which  his  Wife  fupported 
with  much  Impatience.  But  to  appeafe  her,  he  made 
her  believe  that  the  Angel  Gabriel  appeared  often  to 
him,  and  that  his  Prefence  caufed  thole  Convulfions. 
There  was  a  deteftable  Monk  called  Sergius ,  who  had 
been  expcli’d  from  his  Monaftery,  becaufe  he  profefTed 
Armipii  This  Woman  communicated  to  him  what 
Mahomet  had  told  her,  and  the  Wretch  confirm’d  her  in 
the  Belief  of  that  Apparition  ;  alluring  her,  that  Ma¬ 
homet  was  a  Prophet.  She  told  this  to  her  Female 
Neighbours,  who  told  it  to  their  Hufbands  i  and  thus  in 
a  very  ihort  Time  it  was  rumoured  abroad  that  Mahomet 
had  Communication  with  the  Angel  Gabriel .  This  find¬ 
ing  that  his  Impofturc  had  gained  a  Belief  among  the 

Populace,  invented  new  Dreams,  which  he  laid  were  re¬ 
vealed  to  him  by  his  Angel. 

Among  other  Things,  he  publifhed  a  Book  under  his 
Name,  which  Sergius  compofed  full  of  Follies,  which 
notwithftanding  jlc  pretended  he  had  received  from 
Heaven ;  and  which  he  difperfed  among  the  Inhabitants 
0  t/ie  Country,  who  were  Fools  enough  to  add  Faith 
5  lf*  The  Jews  feeing  that  he  taught  and  praftifed 
Urcumcifion,  were  the  firft  that  joined  with  him ;  but 
Vlng  c  ifeover  d  that  he  did  eat  Meats,  reputed  un- 
can  m  their  Laws,  they  were  undeceived,  and  forfook 

ami  l  notW1  ing  which,  they  continued  to  animate 
and  encourage  him  againft  the  Chriftians.  , 

l  f:  t0  C,W  all  Men,  if  lie  could,  to  embrace 
him  1 16  comPoiedi  or  rather  the  Monk  Sergius  for  , 

S  wl,;T,prft=ndcd  Eclieion>  all  other  Rcli- 

from  tfm  r  1J}C  Courfc  in  the  World  •,  and  borrowed  1 

Abdincnre  f  t  lec^fW-r>  £be  Doftiinc  of  one  only  God,  i 

S Zd T  Smr  Flcn’>  and  Polygamy.  To  de-  i 

•Belling  lC  ,fpokc  llon°nrably  of  Jcfus  Chrijl  ] 

Prophefl  S°n  of  a  VirBin>  ami  «  3 

and  hi.  s ‘  °  Word  of  God,  but  inferior  to  God  v 


taught  with  the  Pagans,  the  unavoidable  Neceffi ty  of 

the  greateft, Dangers;  as  being  Perfuaded,  that  if  they 

were  to  be  lolled  ,n  a  Battle,  it  was  not  in  their  Power  to 
avoid  Death  ;  and  it  they  were  to  efcape,  nothing  was 
capable  to  kill  them.— He  promifed  to  thofeSwho 
fliould  embrace  his  Law,  a  Paradife  entirely  carnal,  full 

were  to  be  al- 

ways  Virgins,  and  likewife  of  handfome  Boys,  to  gratify 

feafted. —  He  mixed  alfo  with  thofe  Dreams,  and  Im¬ 
pieties,  a  Kind  of  Worlhip  for  the  Moon,  to  gain  the 
Favour  of  the  Gentiles.  B 

Therefore  the  firft  Article  of  the  Mahometan  Creed, 
is,  that  there  ts  no  other  God  but  God ;  which  they 
have  from  the  Alcoran,  where  thefe  Words  are  incef- 
&n  t!y  repeated  :  There  is  no  other  God  but  him.  Tour 

God- ,  { am  God\  and  is  no  other  God 
but  me.  This  grand  Axiom  of  their  Theology,  fee  ms  to 

have  been  taken  from  the  Jews,  who  were  continually 

rehcarfing  thofe  Words  in  Deuteronomy,  Hear,  O  Ilrael 
the  Lord,  our  God  is  one.  9 


and  his  Semhr  •  \\O  Q?x  ^otI>  buc  »ntcnor  to  God 

That  die  y  “  ln  .wl,lcb  be  agreed  with  the  Asians : 

<mly  crucified  j  t!lcy  |lad  crl,cifictl  him,  but  hatl 

•liked  hi™  i  'fi  d,cd,lnto  Hcavcn  i  where  God  having 
"larctl  to  hi,’  ?  ,lad  “'W  himfclf  his  Son  f  he  dc- 
hipicty, _ _ m’  llc,  had  never  pronounced  fuch  an 

mcndeci*  much  the1’ nr  “  of  Lciu’  and  rcconv 

t  u*  ot  Prayer  and  Alms.  — 


For  tins  Reafon  the  Mahometans  account  all  fuch  as 
own  any  thing  of  Number  in  the  Divinity,  to  be  Infi- 
dels,  or  Idolaters :  And  accordingly  one  of  the  firft 
Leffons  they  teach  their  Children,  is,  that  God  is  nei- 

Children  C  n°r  Fe“adc’  3nd  confecluen tly  can  have  no 

The  fecond  Article,  is,  that  Mahomet  was  fent  from  God 
by  which  they  exclude  all  other  Religions,  under  Pre- 
tence,  that  their  Prophet  was  the  lad  and  greateft  of 

a, 1  ~C  P»°PDCf?  that  God  wollld  CVCT  ^nd  ;  and  that  as 
the  jcwijh  Religion  ceafed  with  the  Coming  of  the 

Mefftab,  fo  likewife  the  Chriftian  Religion  was  to  be 
abrogated  with  the  Coming  of  Mahomet. 

Thefe  arc  the  two  Fundamentals  of  Mahometanifm  ■ 

fo  that  when  any  is  to  make  Profdfion  of  that  Faith” 

they  content  themfelves  with  their  rchearfing  thefe 

W ords.  There  is  no  other  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is 
bis  Envoy  or  Prophet. 

To  thefe  Articles  the  Mahometans  have  added  that  of 
Bathing  or  Purification,  in  Imitation  of  the  Jews  And 
fuch  an  Opinion  have  they  of  thefe  Purifications,’  that  it 
is  purely  on  that  Account  they  feem  to  have  retained  the 
Practice  of  Circumciflon.  For  they  pretend  with  the 
JewSy  that  if  the  lead  Parc  of  the  Body  remained  un- 
wa fhed,  the  Bathing  is  of  no  Effeft.  Hence  they  find 
themfelves  under  a  Ncccfflty  of  being  circumcifcd  ;  that 
the  Part  covered  by  the  Prepuce,  may  alfo  have  its 
Sliaic  in  the  Lotion. 

As  to  Prayer  they  perform  it  five  Times  a  Day,  to 
diftmguilh  themfelves  from  the  Jczvs%  who  only  do  it 
thrice.  Some  of  their  Periods  or  Hours  of  Prayer  they 
hold  to  be  neceflary,  and  of  divine  Obligation,  others 
they  efteem  convenient  and  prudential :  That  at  nine 

o'Clock 
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o’clock  in  the  Morning  they  do  not  efleem  necefiary  ; 
but  thole  at  Neon  and  in  the  Afternoon  are  held  to  be 
Jure  Divirio.  They  are  obliged  to  obicrve  an  Infinity 
of  Things  in  order  to  be  heard.  If  they  fpeak  or  fmile 
in  praying,  their  Prayers  are  vain :  And  it  is  the  lame 
Thing  if  they  weep,  unlefs  it  be  with  the  Thought  of 
Paradife  or  Hell :  In  many  Prayers  they  ufe  Beads. 

The  Mahometans  believe  with  the  Chriftians  and 
Jews ,  the  Re  fur  reft  ion  of  the  Dead.  They  hold  that 
ere  that  Time  an  Anti-Mahomet  will  come  ;  and  that 
Jefus  Christ  will  defeend  from  Heaven  to  kill  him,  and 
eftablifh  Mahometanifm :  To  which  they  add  a  great 
many  more  Chimeras  relating  to  Gog  and  Magogs  and 
the  Beall  that  is  to  come  out  of  Mecca.  The  Moun¬ 
tains  are  to  fly  in  the  Air  like  Birds,  and  at  lafb  the 
Heavens  will  melt  and  drop  down  upon  the  Earth. 
They  add  however,  that  fome  Time  after  God  will 
renew  and  re-eftablifh  the  Earth,  that  then  the  Dead 
will  be  railed. 

As  to  their  Fafting ,  they  are  fo  fcrupulous  on  that 
Point,  that  they  will  not  fo  much  as  take  the  Smell  of 
any  Perfume  by  the  Nofe  :  They  hold,  that  Odors 
themfelves  break  Faft  ;  if  they  bathe  it  is  forbid  to  put 
the  Plead  under  Water  for  Fear  of  fwallowing  any  of 
it ;  and  as  for  Women  they  are  forbid  to  bathe  at  all 
on  Fall-Days,  for  a  Realon  peculiar  to  the  Sex.  Their 
great  Fall  or  Lent  is  called  Ramazan  or  Ramadan ,  during 
which  they  fall  all  Day  and  feall  all  Night.  • 

The  Turks  are  commonly  very  charitable,  from  the 
Prince  to  the  meanell  of  the  Subjedls.  The  Grand 
Seignior  feldom  undertakes  any  Project  of  Confequence, 
before  he  has  made  his  Corban ,  which  is  a  Slaughter  of 
a  great  Number  of  Sheep,  which  is  afterwards  diftri- 
buted  to  the  Poor,  hoping  by  thofe  Alms  to  render 
Heaven  propitious  to  his  Enterprize.  The  Grand 
Vizier,  and  ail  the  other  Officers  of  the  Empire,  moll 
commonly  follow  on  fuch  Occafions,  in  Proportion  to 
their  Abilities  the  Sultan’s  Example. 

All  the  Revelations,  Do&rine,  and  Prophecies  of  the 
pretended  Mahomet ,  are  contained  in  the  Book  called 
Alcoran ,  in  a  very  confufe  and  undigelled  Manner. 

The  Word  Alcoran  is  Arabick,  and  literally  denotes 
either  Reading  or  Colle&ion  ;  but  it  is  in  the  firft  of 
thefe  Senfes  that  the  Alcoran  of  Mahomet  feems  belt  un- 
derftood :  Mahomet  purpofing  to  have  his  Book  called 
Reading ,  by  way  of  Eminence,  in  Imitation  of  the  Jews 
and  Chriftians,  who  call  the  New  and  Old  Teflament 
Writing ,  Scripture ,  on  the  fame  Account. 

The  Turks  alfo  call  it  Alforkan ,  from  the  Verb  p^rs 
Pharaka ,  to  divide  or  diftinguilh  •,  either  by  reafon  it 
makes  the  Diftindtion  between  what  is  true  and  falfe, 
or  between  what  is  lawful  to  do  and  what  not ;  or  clfe 
on  Account  of  its  containing  the  Divifion  or  Pleads  of 
the  Law  •,  in  which  again  they  imitate  the  Hebrews , 
who  give  divers  Books  the  like  Name  O'p'TD  Perakim, 
q.  d.  Capita ,  Capitula,  Chapters,  Heads. — Laftly,  the 
Alcoran ,  is  alfo  denominated  ylldhichr ,  Advertifcment  or 
Remembrance,  as  ferving  to  retain  or  retrieve  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Law. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  it  is  the  common  Opi¬ 
nion  among  the  Chriftians,  that  the  abominable  Monk 
Sergius  compofed  this  infamous  Book  for  Mahomet ,  but 
tiie  Mahometans  believe  it  as  an  Article  of  their  Faith, 
that  the  Prophet,  who,  they  fay,  was  an  illiterate  Man, 
had  no  Hand  in  it,  but  that  it  was  given  him  by  God, 
who  to  that  End  made  ufe  of  the  Minillry  of  the  An¬ 
gel  Gabriel ;  that  however  it  was  communicated  to  him 
by  little  and  little,  a  Verfe  at  a  Time,  and  in  different 
Places,  during  the  Courfe  of  23  Years.  And  ‘hence, 
c  fay  they,  proceeds  that  Diforder  and  Confulion  vifible 
*  in  the  Work*.  Which  in  Truth  is  fo  great,  that  all 
their  Dodlors  (if  illiterate  Fellows  can  be  called  by  that 
Name)  have  never  been  able  to  adjull  it.  For  Mahomet , 
or  rather  his  Copift,  having  put  all  thefe  loofe  Verfcs 
pro  mil  cuou  fly  in  a  Book  together,  it  was  impolfible  ever 
to  retrieve  the  Order  wherein  they  were  delivered. 

Thole  23  Years  which  the  Angel  employed  in  con- 
\  »ying  the  Alcoran  to  Mahomet ,  are  of  wonderful  Scr- 
v > .  e  to  his  followers,  inafmuch  as  they  lurnifh  them 
v  'h  an  AnfwLr  to  fuch  as  tax  them  with  thofe  glaring 
C  - -nt radiations  wherewith  the  Book  is  lull  :  Thole  Con- 
t..  dklions  they  ptoufty  father  upon  God  himfelf,  .al- 


Jedging,  that  in  the  Courfe  of  fo  lonr*  Timp  ? 
and  altered  fcveral  Doctrines  and  Precens 
I  rophetjiad  before  received  of  him.  ’  w^!c'1  tile 

M.  d'Herbelot  thinks  it  probable  ’that  , 
refies  of  the  Neflorians ,  Eutychians ’  &c  had  I  ^  He' 
demned  by  CEcumenical  Councils,  many’  co"‘ 

JVtonks,  &c  being  driven  into  the  Defarts  P0f  P'i?’ 
and  Egypt,  furmfhed  the  Impoftor  with 
crude  ill-conceived  Doftrines  of  the  Scriptures  °  A 
was  hence  that  the  Alcoran  became  fo  full  of  the Aa  ‘c 
erroneous  Opinions  of  thofe  Hereticks.  d  anc* 

The  Jews  alfo,  who  were  very  numerous  in 
contributed  their  Quota  to  the  Alcoran  ;  nor  is  it  l  7 % 
fome  Reafon  that  they  boaft,  twelve  of  their  chie'n 
tors,  to  have  been  the  Authors  of  this  deteftablc  wn  r 

The  Alcoran ,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  while  At 
lived,  was  kept  in  loofe.' Sheets  :  His  Succeffor  Ab„u" 
firft  collefted  them  into  a  Volume,  and  committed 
Keeping  thereof'  to  Htiphfa,  the  Widow  of  Mahomet  • 
order  to  be  confuted  as  an  Original.  And  there  being 
a  good  deal  of  Diverfity  between  the  fcveral  Copies  1 
ready  difperfed  throughout  the  Provinces:  Ottoman 
Succeffor  of  Abubeker,  procured  a  great  Number  of  Co¬ 
pies  to  be  taken  from  that  otHaphfa  ;  at  the  famef 
fupprefting  all  the  others  not  conformable  thereto. 

The  chief  Differences  then,  in  the  Copies  of  this  Book 
confifl  in  the  Points  ;  which  were  not  in  Ufe  in  the 
Time  of  Mahomet  and  his  immediate  SuccelTors  but 
were  added  fince,  to  afeertain  the  Reading;  after  the 
Example  of  the  MaJJbretes ,  who  put  the  like  Points  to 
the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Scripture. 

The  Work  is  divided  into  Suras  or  Chapters,  and 
the  Suras  fub-divided  into  little  Verfes,  which  are  all 
compofed  in  a  broken  interrupted  Style,  refembling 
Profe  rather  than  Verfe.  The  Divifion  into  Suras  is 
but  of  late  ftanding :  The  ufual  Number  of  them  is 
fixty. 

There  are  feven  principal  Editions  of  the  Alcorn, 
two  at  Medina ,  one  at  Mecca ,  one  at  Coif  a >  one  at 
Bajfora ,  one  in  Syria,  and  the  common  Edition.  The 
firft  contains  6000  Verfes,  the  others  furpafling  this 
Number  by  200,  or  236  Verfes;  but  the  Number  of 
Words  and  Letters  is  the  fame  in  all,  viz.  77,639 
Words,  and  322015  Letters. 

The  Number  of  Commentaries  on  the  Alcoran  is  fa 
large,  that  only  the  bare  Titles  would  make  a  large 
Volume. — BenOfchair  has  wrote  the  Hiftory  thereof, 
intitled,  Tarikh  Ben  Ofchair :  The  principal  among 
them  are  Reidhaori ,  Thaalebi ,  Zamalchf chart ,  and  Bacai. 

Befides  the  Alcoran ,  which  is  the  Bafts  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  Faith,  they  have  alfo  a  Book  containing  their 
Traditions,  which  they  call  Soma  ;  which  Word  fignifies, 
in  Arabick ,  the  fame  with  Mijhna  in  the  Hebrew  •,  that 
is  fccond  Law,  or  as  the  Jews  call  it  Oral  Law. 

The  Adherents  to  the  Bonn  a  are  called  Somites*,  and 
as  among  the  Jews  there  is  a  Se£t  of  Caraites ,  who  re¬ 
ject  the  Traditions  as  Fables  invented  by  the  Rabbins; 
there  arc  alfo  Sectaries  among  the  Mahometans ,  called 
Shiites,  who  rejedt  the  Traditions  of  the  Somites \  13 
being  only  founded  on  the  Authority  of  an  Apocry¬ 
pha!  Book,  and  not  derived  to  them  Horn  their  Lc* 


gifiator. 

There  is 
and  Shiites , 


the  fame  Enmity  f between  the  Somites 
,  as  between  the  Rabbinijis ,  Jews ,  and  the 
Caraites.  The  Shiites  reproach  the  Somites ,  with  0 - 
truding  the  Dreams  of  their  Doftors  for  the  Word  0 
God  ;  and  the  Sonnites  in  their  Turn  treat  the  Shiites  as 
Hereticks,  who  refufc  to  admit  the  divine  Precepts,  Inve 

corrupted  the  Alcoran ,  &c. 

The  Mahometans  have  a  pofitivc  Theology,  built  0 
the  Alcoran  and  Tradition,  as  well  as  a  leholafucal  on 
built  on  Reafon.  They  have  likcwifc  their  Caluius, 
and  a  Kind  of  Canon  Law,  wherein  they  luting 
between  what  is  of  divine,  and  what  is  of  pofitivc  ig  • 
The  fovereign  Interpreter  of  the  Alcoran,  am 
or  Patriarch  of  the  Mahometan  Religion,  is  called  y  ' 
or  Mufti  \  he  decides  all  Queflions  of  the  Law,  • 
Place  of  the  Bafl laws,  and  his  Authority  is  often  tc  ^ 
to  the  Grand  Signior  himfelf;  whom  he  can  ca 
Account  by  his  Let  fa’s  or  Bulls,  and  even  t‘cP?lc  ,  f 
own  Authority.  For  as  the  'Turks,  as  well  as  lorn 
Nations,  wane  fometioics  to  cover  their  Kern*  1 
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,  t » JJmnn  they  have  Recourfe  to  the  Mupb- 
the  doak  off??  give  a  Sand-ion  to  it ;  who,  according 

»  the  Le«ncal«^‘“>  The  ,unhappy  Ibrah,^  was  de_ 

»  50  C0T^,rder’d,  by  the  Authority  of  the  Muphti, 
poW  andp  “r;„!e  of  Religion,  much,  about  the  Time, 
and  by  a,,r  pLce,  the  unhappy  Charles  I.  was  mur-  ' 
that  exceUen  the  fame  Principle  of  .  Religion. 

itri  w  &IJ  ?>of  £ eiig;ons ,  Good  Lord  deliver  us. 

anfwers  to  the  Coronation 

of  °“r  K‘; n/t '  „etaiis  have  alfo  their  Beneficiaries,  Chap- 
TheAt  «s  ”nd  Ca„ons,  who  read  a  Chapter  every 

Diy,0t  r  1  doin°-.  The  Haiti  of  the  Mofque,  is  what 
bendSiuhe  Parfon  of  the  Parilh  ;  and  the  Sheics  are  the 

?ftSavi  feveral  Orders  of  Monks  too,  particularly 

dt?l. stream  Poverty ;  though  allowed  to  marry. 
Frf  LZh  are  alfo  called  Mevelavifes,  from  their 
J  a  &£.  one  Mevelava.  Their  chief  Mona- 
?  that  near  Coigni  in  Natolia  ;  where  their  General 
&  wf  his  Refidencel  and  where  the  Aflembhes  of  the 

K  -rle  ote  Houfa  being  ,U  depen- 
dent  of  this;  by  a  Privilege  granted  to  this  Monaltery 

mrltDervtfis  affetf  a  World  of  Modefty,  Patience, 
Humility,  and  Charity.  They  always  go  bare- legged, 
and  open-breafted,  and  frequently  burn  themfelves  with 
hot  Iron,  to  inure  themfelves  to  Patience  Ihey  a  ways 
fad  on  WedmfiqSi  eating  nothing  on  thofe  Days  till  after 
Sun-fet.  Tuefdays  and  Fridays  they  hold  Meetings,  at 
which  the  Superior  of  the  Houfe  prefides.  One  of  them 
plays  all  the  while  on  a  Flute,  and  the  reft  dance, 
turning  their  Bodies  round  with  the  greateft  Swiftnefs 
imaginable.  Long  Cuftom  to  this  Exercife  from  their 
Youth,  has  brought  them-  to'  fuch  a  Pafs,  that  it  does 
not  maze,  or  difcompofe  them  at  all.  This  Practice 
they  obferve  with  great  Stri&nefs,  in  Memory  of  Meve- 
lm  their  Patriarch's  turning  miraculoufly  round, -for  the 
Space  of  four  Days,  without- any  Food  or  Refrefhment; 
his  Companion  Ham/a  playing  .ail  the  while  on  the  Flute: 
After  which  he  fell  into  an  Extafy,  and  therein  received 
wonderful  Revelations  for  theEftablifhment  of  his  Order. 
They  believe  the  Flute  an  Inftrument  confecrated  by 
Jcccb,  and  the  Shepherds -of  the  Old  Teftamentj  by 
Ftafon  they  fang  thePraifes  of  God  thereon.  •  They  pro- 
fefs  Poverty,  Chaflity,  and  Obedience ;  and  really  ob- 
ferve  them  while  they  remain  Dervifes-y  but  if  they 
cliufc  to  go  out  and  marry,  they  are  always  allowed. 

*  The  Generality  of  Dervifes  are  rank  Charletans ;  fome 
apply  themfelves  to  Legerdemain,  Poftures,  6? c.  to  amufe 
,ihe  People;  others  ‘give  into  Sorcery  and  Magick  :  But 
ail  of  them,  contrary  to  Mahomet's  Precept,  arc  faid  to 
drink  Wine,:Brandy,  and  pthcr  fuddling  Liquors,  to 
give  them  the  Degree  of  Gaiety  their  Order  requires. 

Pefides  their  great  Saint  Marvel avay  there  arc  fome 
F-iricular  Saints  honoured  in  fome  particular*  Monaftcrics  j 
as  Kedtrle,  greatly  revered'1  in  the  Monatteries  of  Egypt, 
and  held  by  fome  t0  be  gCt  George  and  by  others,  with 
m ore  Probability,  the  Prophet  Elias. 

1  he  Dervifes  are  great  Travellers  5  and  under  Pretence 
0  Poaching  and  propagating- their  Faith,  are  continually 
pa  hng  from  one  Place  to  another  ;  on  which  Account, 
ey  have  been  frequently  ufed  as  Spies.  - 

!ltrc  arc  fllfn  Det'vi/es'  in  Perf,ay  called  in  that  Coun- 
7  /  Art/,  q,  (j,  Servants  of  God.  They  lead  a  very  pe- 
0.. n0L,'s>  nuUerc  Life,  and  preach  the  Alcoran  in  the 
«ts,  Coffce-Houfcs,  and  where  they  can  nieet  with 

AUUI  Di-f  'PL  _  I.  n  .  -  .  * 
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0f\v-  C0P'f>  anc^  arc  in  the  laft  Contempt  among  Men 
01  Letters.  ■  r  b 

i  here 


trQnm,rc  arc  ,ot^cr  Regions  called  Cadrites ,  whofc 

ycr>  J/""  ^r/»  a  great  Philofopher  and  Law- 

q‘i  '?.ncc  «hcy  have  their  Name  Cadrites. 

which  LlVC  10  c;omnion>  and  in  a  Kind  of  Monattery  \ 
it,  ami  Wcver  they  are  allowed  to  quit,  if  they  requeft 
lli)tlons  (u.  I[|Urry »  on  Condition  of  their  wearing  black 

tell  oi  tiri5^rments>  t0  diftinguifli  them  from  the 
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In  their  Monafteries,  each  Friday  they  pals  the  greatefl 
Part  of  the  Night  in  running  round,  holding  each  other's. 
Hand,  and  crying  inceflfantly  Hhat ,  Living,  one  of  the 
Names  of  God ;  one  of  their  Number  plays  all  the  TimF 
on  a  Flute,  to  animate  them  in  this  extravagant  Dance. 

The  Temples  which  the  Mahometans  fee  apart  for  the 
Exercife  of  their  Religion,  are  called  Mofques  (from  the 
-Turkifh  Mefged  or  Mefchit ,  which  properly  iignities  a 
Temple  built  of  Wood,  fuch  as  the  Turks,  fir  ft  ufed.) 

There  are  royal  Mofques  founded  by  the  Emperor,  as 
the  S o liman ta  and  Uclideay  at  Confiantinople  \  and  private 
Mofques  founded  by  Muphties,  Vizirs,  Bafhaws,  &c. 

Mofques  are  built  like  large  Halls,  with  Ifles,  G alter 
ries,  and  Domes,  and  are  adorned  On  the  Infide  with 
Compartiments,  and  Pieces  of  Arabefque  Work.  On 
one  Side  is  always  found  a  Pool  with  feveral  Cocks  5  ahd 
on  the  Top  is  placed  aCrefcent. 

The  Turks  have  converted  mod  of  the  Chriftian 
Churches  into  Mofques,  as  the  celebrated  Temple  of 
St « Sophia,  at  Confiantinople,  dec. 

The  Mahometans  diflinguifh  themfelves  by  tile  Tide 
of  Mujfulmen ,  which  in  the  Turkifh  Language  fignifics 
true  Believers ,  or  Orthodox. 

The  Appellation  was  firfl  given  to  the  Saretcetis ,  as  is 
obferved  by  Leunclavius.  There  are  two  Kinds  of  Muf- 
ftilmeni  very  averfe  to  each  other,  and  whom  We  have 
already  mentioned,  viz.  the  Sennonites  and  the  Shiites . 
The  Sennonites  follow  the  Interpretations  of  the  Alcoran 
given  by  Ower:  The  Shiites  are  the  Followers  of  Alt. 
The  Subjects  of  the  King  of  Petfia  are  Shiites ,  and  thofe 
of  the  Grand  Signior  Sonnites. 

Some  Authors  will  have  it  that  the  Woi‘d  Mujfuhnan 
fignifics  faved,  that  is,  predejlinated ;  and  that  the  Maho¬ 
metans  give  themfelves  the  Appellation,  as  believing 
they  are  all  predeftinated  to  Salvation.  Marlinius  is 
more  particular  to  the  Origin  of  the  Name,  which  he 
derives  from  the  ArabickrArcno,  Mufalam,  faved,  fnatched 
out  qf  Danger :  -The  Mahometans ,  he  obferves,  eftablifh- 
ing  their  Religion  by  Fire  and  Sword,  maffacred  all  thofe 
who  would  not  embrace  it,  and  granted  Life  to  all  that 
did,  calling  them  Mujfulmen ,  q.  d.  erepti  e  periculo , 
whence  the  Word  in  Courfe  of  Time,  became  the  di- 
ftinguifhing  Title  of  all  thofe  of  that  Scd t,  who  have 
affixed  to  it  the  Signification  of  true  Believer. 

Notwithftanding  this  barbarous  Zeal  for  propagating 
their  Religion,  the  Mahometans  are  mod:  commonly  very 
charitable,  particularly  thofe  who  are  right  Mujfulmen ,  or 
religious  Obfervers  of  the  Alcoran.  A  Mark  of  their 
extenfive  Charity  and  Holpitality,  is  their  building  Ca - 
ravanfera'sy  which  are  large  publick  Buildings,  or  Inns 
deftined  to  receive  and  lodge  Travellers. 

*  Of  thefe  Car avanf era's,  or,  as  Chardin  calls  them,  Ca¬ 
ravan  fir  ai,  there  are  a  great  Number  throughout',  the 
Eafly  erected  out  of  the  Charity  and  Magnificence  of 
Princes,  fstc.  of  the  feveral  Countries.  1 
1  Thofe  of  Schiras and  Cafb'ta  in ' Perfia,  are  laid  to  have 
colt  60,000  Crowns  each.  They  are  open  to  Peoplb  of 
all  Religions  and  Countries,  without  any  Queftioris  ‘afk- 
ed,  or  any  Money  requir'd.  1  p  '  ** 

The  Caravanfcrai,  are  ufually  huge  Iquare  Buildings^ 
with  a  fpacious  Court  in  the  Middle'  thereof,  ^fh'ey  are 
encompafied  with  Galleries  and ‘Arches,  under  which 
runs  a  Kind  of  Banquette,  or  Elevation  fome-  Peet  high, 
where  Travellers  reft  themfelves,  and  make  their.- Lodg¬ 
ings  as  well  as  they  can  ;  their  Baggage  and.  the  Bealls 
that  carry  them,  being  fatten'd  at  the  Foot  qf  the- Ban¬ 
quette.  Over  the  Gate  there  are  frequently  a. Sort  of 
little  Chambers ;  which  the  Caravanferafi'ter  Jets  outs  at  a 
very  dear  Rate,  to  fuch  as  have  a  Mind  to  be-  to’  them- 
feJves.  . 

■  :  Tliough  fhe  Caravan f era' s  ferve  in  lieu  of  Inns,  yet 
there  is  this  eflential  Difference  between  them  and  our 
Inns,  that  rhe.TraveJler  finds  nothing  at  al!  in  the  Cara- 
vanfera ,  neither  for  himfeif  nor  his  Cattle ;  but  mutt:  car¬ 
ry  all  his  Provifions  and  Necdfaries  with  him,  They  arc 
chiefly  built  in  dry,  barren,  defart  Places  \  and  arc  gene¬ 
rally  turni  fifed  witli  Water  from  a  great  Dj fiance,  and  at 
a  vafl  Expencc;  there  being  no  Caravanfera  without  its 
Well  of  Water.  There  are  feveral  of  them  in  Ciries, 
where  they  ferve  not  only  as  Inns,  but  as  Shops,  Ware- 
houfes,  and  even  Exchanges.  ' 

There  are  few  Cities  in  the  Eail  without  tlicir  Caravan- 
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o’Clock  in  the  Morning  they  do  not  efteem  neceffary ; 
but  thofe  at  Neon  and  in  the  Afternoon  are  held  to  be 
Jure  Divino.  They  are  obliged  to  obferve  an  Infinity 
of  Things  in  order  to  be  heard.  If  they  fpeak  or  fmile 
in  praying,  their  Prayers  are  vain :  And  it  is  the  fame 
Thing  if  they  weep,  unlels  it  be  with  the  Thought  of 
Paradife  or  Hell :  In  many  Prayers  they  ufe  Beads. 

The  Mahometans  believe  with  the  Chriftians  and 
Jews,  the  Refurreftion  of  the  Dead.  They  hold  that 
ere  that  Time  an  Anti- Mahomet  will  come  ;  and  that 
Jefus  Chrift  will  defeend  from  Heaven  to  kill  him,  and 
eftablifh  Mahometanifm :  To  which  they  add  a  great 
many  more  Chimeras  relating  to  Gog  and  Magog ,  and 
the  Bead  that  is  to  come  out  of  Mecca.  The  Moun¬ 
tains  are  to  fly  in  the  Air  like  Birds,  and  at  lad  the 
Heavens  will  melt  and  drop  down  upon  the  Earth. 
They  add  however,  that  fome  Time  after  God  will 
renew  and  re-eftabliflh  the  Earth,  that  then  the  Dead 
will  be  railed. 

As  to  their  Fafting ,  they  are  fo  fcrupulous  on  that 
Point,  that  they  will  not  fo  much  as  take  the  Smell  of 
any  Perfume  by  the  Nofe :  They  hold,  that  Odors 
themfelves  break  Faft  ;  if  they  bathe  it  is  forbid  to  put 
the  Head  under  Water  for  Fear  of  (wallowing  any  of 
it  ;  and  as  for  Women  they  are  forbid  to  bathe  at  all 
on  Fall-Days,  for  a  Reafon  peculiar  to  the  Sex.  Their 
great  Fad  or  Lent  is  called  Ramazan  ox  Ramadan,  during 
which  they  fad  all  Day  and  fead  all  Night.  • 

The  Turks  are  commonly  very  charitable,  from  the 
Prince  to  the  meaneft  of  the  Subjects.  The  Grand 
Seignior  feldom  undertakes  any  Projedt  of  Confequence, 
before  he  has  made  his  Corhan,  which  is  a  Slaughter  of 
a  great  Number  of  Sheep,  which  is  afterwards  diftri- 
buted  to  the  Poor,  hoping  by  thofe  Alms  to  render 
Heaven  propitious  to  his  Enterprize.  The  Grand 
Vizier,  and  all  the  other  O/Rcers  of  the  Empire,  mod 
commonly  follow  on  fuch  Occafions,  in  Proportion  to 
their  Abilities  the  Sultan’s  Example. 

All  the  Revelations,  Dodtrine,  and  Prophecies  of  the 
pretended  Mahomet ,  are  contained  in  the  Book  called 
Alcoran,  in  a  very  confufe  and  undigeded  Manner. 

The  Word  Alcoran  is  Arabick,  and  literally  denotes 
either  Reading  or  Colledtion  ;  but  it  is  in  the  fird  of 
thefe  Senfes  that  the  Alcoran  of  Mahomet  feems  bed  un- 
derdood  :  Mahomet  purpofing  to  have  his  Book  called 
Reading,  by  way  of  Eminence,  in  Imitation  of  the  Jews 
and  Chriftians,  who  call  the  New  and  Old  Teftamcnt 
Writing,  Scripture,  on  the  fame  Account. 

The  Turks  alfo  call  it  Alforkan,  from  the  Verb  plD 
Pharaka,  to  divide  or  diftinguifh  •,  either  by  reafon  it 
makes  the  Diftindtion  between  what  is  true  and  falfe, 
or  between  what  is  lawful  to  do  and  what  not ;  or  elfe 
on  Account  of  its  containing  the  Divifion  or  FIcads  of 
the  Law  *,  in  which  again  they  imitate  the  Hebrews, 
who  give  divers  Books  the  like  Name  ta'pno  Perakim, 
q.  cl.  Capita,  Capitula ,  Chapters,  Heads. — Laftly,  the 
Alcoran,  is  alfo  denominated  Aldh'tchr,  Advcrtifcmcnt  or 
Remembrance,  as  (crying  to  retain  or  retrieve  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Law. 

1  have  already  obferved,  that  it  is  the  common  Opi¬ 
nion  among  the  Chriftians,  that  the  abominable  Monk 
Sergius  compoled  this  infamous  Book  for  Mahomet,  but 
the  Mahometans  believe  it  as  an  Article  of  their  Faith, 
that  the  Prophet,  who,  they  fay,  was  an  illiterate  Man, 
had  no  Hand  in  it,  but  that  it  was  given  him  by  God, 
who  to  that  End  made  ufe  of  the  Miniftry  of  the  An¬ 
gel  Gabriel  ;  that  however  it  was  communicated  to  him 
by  little  and  little,  a  Vcrfe  at  a  Time,  and  in  different 
Places,  during  the  Courfe  of  23  Years.  And  4  hence, 
c  fay  they,  proceeds  that  Difordcr  and  Confufion  viliblc 
4  in  the  Work*.  Which  in  Truth  is  fo  great,  that  all 
their  Doctors  (if  illiterate  Fellows  can  be  called  by  that 
Name)  have  never  been  able  to  adjuft  it.  For  Mahomet , 
or  rather  his  Copill,  having  put  all  thefe  loofe  V cries 
prorniicuoufly  in  a  Book  together,  it  was  impoffiblc  ever 
to  retrieve  the  Order  wherein  they  were  delivered. 

Thofe  23  Years  which  the  Angel  employed  in  con- 
v  *ying  the  Alcoran  to  Mahomet ,  are  of  wonderful  Scr- 
v  :  to  his  followers,  inaiinuch  as  they  fumiih  them 
v  n  an  Anfwwi*  to  fuch  as  tax  them  with  thofe  glaring 
C  nil adi/t ions  wherewith  the  Book  is  lull  ;  Thole  Lon- 
U  di..L ions  Liny  piouily  lather  upon  God  himfelf,  ai- 


Mging,  that  in  the  Courfe  of  fo  lonnr  Tim„  . 

and  altered  fcveral  Doftrines  and  Precek’ 
IropheMiad  before  received  of  h}m>  ^  5  vv^ich  the 

M.  d  Herbelot  thinks  it  probable  that-  , 
refies  of  the  Nefiorians,  Eutychians,  &c  h  JC?  t  le^e' 
demned  by  CEcumenical  Councils,  many  Pin?  ^2  C0n' 

Monks,  &c.  being  driven  into  the 

crude  ill-conceived  Doftrines  of  the  Script^  a  ?d 
was  hence  that  the  Alcoran  became  fo  full  of  Z'  n  d  !t 
erroneous  Opinions  of  thofe  Hereticks  ™  Wl  a  and 


The  Jews  alfo,  who  were  very  numerous  ^  , 
contributed  their  Quota  to  the  Alcoran ;  nor  is  l  tt*' 
fome  Reafon  that  they  boaft,  twelve  of  their  di  Jn" 
tors  to  have  been  the  Authors  of  this  d«eftable\Y0°f' 

lived,  was  kept  in  loolcSheets  :  His  SuccelTor  AbilT 
firft  collected  them  into  a  Volume,  and  comJttcd*' 

order  to  be  confulted  as  an  Original.  And  Lr,  [’■ m 
a  good  deal  of  Diverfity  between  the  feveral  Conk"? 
ready  difperfed  throughout  the  Provinces'  n„. 
SuccelTor  of  Abubeker ,  procured  a  great  Number  J‘c’ 
pies  to  be  taken  from  that  of  Haphfa  at  the  famef  °~ 
Tupprefiing  all  the  others  not  conformable  thereto  ^ 

The  chief  Differences  then,  in  the  Copies  of  this  iwi, 
confift  in  the  Points ;  which  were  not  in  Ufe  in  the* 
Time  of  Mahomet  and  his  immediate  Succefiors  but 
were  added  fince,  to  afeertain  the  Reading .  after  the 

Example  of  the  Mafforetes,  who  put  the  like* Points  to 
the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Scripture. 

The  Work  is  divided  into  Suras  or  Chapters  and 
the  S liras  fub-divided  into  little  Verfes,  which  are  all 
compofed  in  a  broken  interrupted  Style,  refembline 
Profe  rather  than  Verfc.  The  Divifion  into  Suras  is 

but  of  late  ftanding:  The  ufual  Number  of  them  is 
fixty. 

There  are  feven  principal  Editions  of  the  Alcorn, 
two  at  Medina,  one  at  Mecca ,  one  at  Cou.fa,  one  at 
Bajfora ,  one  in  Syria,  and  the  common  Edition.  The 
fird  contains  6000  Verfes,  the  others  furpafling  this 
Number  by  200,  or  236  Verfes ;  but  the  Number  of 
Words  and  Letters  is  the  fame  in  all,  viz.  77,639 
Words,  and  323015  Letters. 

The  Number  of  Commentaries  on  the  Alcorn  is  fo 
large,  that  only  the  bare  Titles  would  make  a  large 
Volume. — Ben  Ofchair  has  wrote  the  Tliftory  thereof, 
intitled,  Tarikh  Ben  Ofchair :  The  principal  among 
them  are  Reidhaori ,  Thaalebi,  Zamalchf chari,  and  Bacai. 

Befides  the  Alcoran,  which  is  the  Bafis  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  Faith,  they  have  alfo  a  Book  containing  their 
Traditions,  which  they  call  Souna  ;  which  Word  (ignifics, 
in  Arabick,  the  fame  with  MiJJma  in  the  Ilebre-w  \  that 
is  fccond  Law,  or  as  the  Jews  call  it  Oral  Lnv. 

The  Adherents  to  the  Sonna  arc  called  Somites  \  ami 
as  among  the  Jews  there  is  a  Soft  of  Car  ai  its,  who  re¬ 
ject  the  Traditions  as  Fables  invented  by  the  Rabbin j; 
there  arc  alfo  Sectaries  among  the  Mahometans,  called 
Shiites ,  who  rejeft  the  Traditions  of  the  Sonnites  \  21 
being  only  founded  on  the  Authority  of  an  Apuchry* 
phal  Book,  and  not  derived  to  them  from  their  Lc- 
giflator. 

There  is  the  fame  Enmity  (between  the  Sonnim 
and  Shiites ,  as  between  the  Rabbinifts ,  Jews,  and  the 
Car  ait  cs.  The  Shiites  reproach  the  Sonnitcs,  with  ob¬ 
truding  the  Dreams  of  their  Doctors  for  the  Word  0! 
God  i  and  the  Somites  in  their  Turn  treat  the  Shiites  ^ 
Hereticks,  who  refufe  to  admit  the  divine  Precepts,  have 

corrupted  die  Alcoran,  &c. 

The  Mahometans  have  a  pofitivc  Theology,  hunt  on 
the  Alcoran  and  Tradition,  as  well  as  a  fcholailica! ( [1C 
built  on  Reafon.  They  have  likewile  their  Calm Its. 
and  a  Kind  of  Canon  Law,  wherein  they  ^dilling01 
between  what  is  of  divine,  and  what  is  of  pofitivc  1 'g1 . 

The  fovereign  Interpreter  of  the  Alcoran,  and 
or  Patriarch  ol  the  Mahometan  Religion,  is  called  B  !IP”' 
or  Mufti  \  he  decides  all  Quellions  oi  the  Law,  w 
Place  of  the  Balhaws,  and  his  Authority  is  often  tern  * 
to  the  Grand  Signior  himfelf;  whom  he  can  cal  to  - 
Account  by  his  PVtfa’s  or  Bulls,  and  even  depole  0 
own  Authority.  For  as  the  Burks,  as  well  as  loinc 0  ^ 
Nations,  want  fometimes  to  cover  their  Rebellion  ^ 
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,  ,  M  Religion,  they  have  Recourfe  to  the  Mxpb- 
ClMk°f^lZive  a Sandion  to  it;  who,  according 


feldom  re  rules  to  nave  a  Wane 
The  unhappy  Ibrahim ,  was  de 


ion. 


and  by  3iwr  Prince,  the  unhappy  Charles  1.  was  n 
that  fcC^V  j  by  the  fame  Principle  of  Relig 
tier’d  in  ’f  Religions,  Good  Lord  deliver  us, 

h tmbti  that  girds  on  the  Sword  to  the  Grand 
-Dior’s  Side,  which  Ceremony  anfwers  to  the  Coronation 

iSbmetavs  have  alfo  their  Beneficiaries,  Chap- 
Tl alZners  and  Canons,  who  read  a  Chapter  every 
lams,  Alm° ,  Alcoran  in  the  Mofques,  and  have  Pre- 
W°f  (ioin[r  The  Hatil  of  the Mofque,  is  what 
bClldSi  Ar  Parfon  of  the  Parifh  ;  and  the  Sheics  are  the 

?IThev  havhe  feveral  Orders  of  Monks  too,  particularly 
^ e  nfam  fcrty  •,  though  allowed  to  marry. 

K  is  that  neat  Coigni  m  Natoha  ,  where  their  General 

Si  are  held :  The  other  Houles  being  all  depen¬ 
dent  of  this ;  by  a  Privilege  granted  to  this  Monaltery 

“"The affedl  a  World  of  Modefty,  Patience, 

Humility,  and  Charity.  They  always  go  bare-legged, 
and  open-breafted,  and  frequently  burn  themfelves  with 
hot  Iron,  to  inure  themfelves  to  Patience.  They  always 
fall  on  WtMittjs,  eating  nothing  on  thofeDays  till  after 
Sun-fet.  luefdays  and  Fridays  they  hold  Meetings,  at 
which  the  Superior  of  the  Houle  prefides.  One  of  them 
plays  all  the  while  on  a  Flute,  and  the  reft  dance, 
turning  their  Bodies  round  with  the  greateft  Swittnefs 
imaginable.  Long  Cuftom  to  this  Exercile  from  their 
Youth,  has  brought  them-  to  fuch  a  Pafs,^  that  it  does 
noc  maze,  or  difcompofe  them  at  all.  1  his  Practice 
they  obferve  with  great  Strianefs,  in  Memory  of  Meve~ 
M-d  their  Patriarch’s  turning  miraculoufiy  round, -for  the 
Space  of  four  Days,  without- any  Food  or  Refrdhment; 
ins  Companion  Ham  fa  playing  all  the  while  on  the  Flute: 
After  which  he  fell  into  an  Extafy,  and  therein  received 
wonderful  Revelations  for  theEftablilh'nent  of  his  Order. 
They  believe  the  Flute  an  Inftrument  confecrated  by 
Jcceby  and  the  Shepherds  of  the  Old  Teftament;  by 
Kcalon  they  fang  thePraifes  of  God  thereon.  -  They  pro- 
fefs  Poverty,  Chaftity,  and  Obedience ;  and  really  ob¬ 
ferve  them  while  they  remain  Dervifes \  but  if  they 
duife  to  go  out  and  marry,  they  are  always  allowed. 

•  The  Generality  of  Dervifes  are  rank  Charletans ;  fome 
apply  themfelves  to  Legerdemain,  Poftures,  &c.  to  amufe 
the  People-,  others  'give  into  Sorcery  and  Magick  :  But 
nli  of  them,  contrary  to  Mahomet* s  Precept,  arc  faid  to 
drink  Wine,  Brandy,  and  other  fuddling  Liquors,  to 
give  them  the  Degree  of  Gaiety  their  Order  requires. 

Mdes  their  great  Saint  Marvehva,  there  arc  fome 
p^irirular Saints  honoured  in  fome  particular  Monafteries ; 
ns  KMey  greatly  revered-  in  •  the  Monafteries  of  Egypt , 
and  ddd  by  fome  to  be  St.  George ,  and  by  others,  with 
more  Probability,  the  Prophet  Elias. 

The  Dervifis  are  great  Travellers ;  and  under  Pretence 

0  pleaching  and  propagating  their  Faith,  are  continually 

jf  ]nf  ^rom  °nc  Place  to  another  ;  on  which  Account, 
icy  have  been  frequently  ufed  as  Spies. 

.  il[c.are  ,1^°  Dervifes  in  Perjia ,  called  in  that  Coun- 

2'  JU(1>  T  d.  Servants  of  God.  They  lead  a  very  pe- 

Sir-0US’ J?u£erc  ^ife,  an(d  preach  the  Alcoran  in  the 
ttts,  Coltce-Houfcs,  and  where  they  can  meet  with 

to  tli  -°p  *  Ferfian  Dervifes  relate  little  but  Fables 

of\v;  if’  and  arc  *n  ^1C  Jaft  Contempt  among  Men 
01  Wit  am)  Letters.  v  ° 

Fonn!uC  arc  ,otbcr  Regions  called  Cadrites ,  whole 

A  WUlUlCr  vtlfin  Al.J.A  f  1_  »  .  ...  ..  ^  .  .. 
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r,  n.ui  "»c  allowed  to  quit,  if  they  requeft 

0,1  Virion  of  their  wearing  black 

:dt  of  ti i tT People^ ar ^ Cn  1 3 3  to  diftinguifli  them  from  the 
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In  their  Monafteries,  each  Friday  they  pals  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Night  in  running  round,  holding  each  other's 
Hand,  and  crying  in ce (Tandy  Hhai ,  Living,  one  of  the 
Names  of  God  \  one'  of  their  Number  plays  all  the  Time 
on  a  Flute,  to  animate  them  in  this  extravagant  Dance. 

The  Temples  which  the  Mahometans  fet  apart  for  the 
Exercife  of  their  Religion,  are  called  Mofques  (from  the 
Turkifli  Mefgcd  or  Mefchit ,  which  properly  fignifies  a 
Temple  built  of  Wood,  fuch  as  the  Turks  firft  ufed.) 

There  are  royal  Mofques  founded  by  the  Emperor,  as 
the  Solimama  and  Uclided ,  at  Confiantinople  ;  and  private 
Mofques  founded  by  Muphties,  Vizirs,  Bafhaws,  &?r. 

Mofques  are  built  like  large  Halls,  with  Ides,  Galkr 
ries,  and  Domes,  and  are  adorned  On  the  Infide  with 
Compartiments,  and  Pieces  of  Arabefque  Work;  On 
one  Side  is  always  found  a  Pool  with  feveral  Cocks ;  ahd 
on  the  Top  is  placed  a  Crefcent. 

The  Turks  have  converted  mod  of  the  Chriftian 
Churches  into  Mofques,  as  the  celebrated  Temple  of 
St.  Sophia ,  at  Confiantinople ,  &c. 

The  Mahometans  diftinguifli  themfelves  by  the  Tide 
of  Muffulmen ,  which  in  die  Turkijh  Language  fignifies 
true  Believers ,  or  Ortho  dose. 

The  Appellation  was  firft  given  to  the  Sar deeds,  as  is 
obferved  by  Leunclavius.  There  are  two  Kinds  of  Mufi 
fuhnejii  very  averfe  to  each  other,  and  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned,  viz .  the  Sennonites  and  the  Shiites . 
The  Sennonites  follow  the  Interpretations  of  the  Alcoran 
given  by  Owen  The  Shiites  are  the  Followers  of  Alt. 
The  Subjefts  of  the  King  of  Perfta  are  Shiites,  and  thole 
of  the  Grand  Signior  Sonnites . 

Some  Authors  will  have  it  that  the  Woi'd  Muffulman 
fignifies  faved,  that  is,  predejlinated ;  and  that  the  Maho¬ 
metans  give  themfelves  the  Appellation,  as  believing 
they  are  all  predeftinated  to  Salvation.  Martinius  is 
more  particular  to  the  Origin  of  the  Name,  which  he 
derives  from  the  Arabick  cdVdo,  Mufalam ,  faved,  fnatched 
out  Qf  Danger:  The  Mahometans,  he  obferves,  eftablifh- 
ing  their  Religion  by  Fire  and  Sword,  mafiacred  all  thofe 
who  would  not  embrace  it,  and  granted  Life  to  all  that 
did,  calling  them  Muffuhnen ,  q.  d.  erepti  e  peri  ado, 
whence  the  Word  in  Courfe  of  Time,  became  the  di- 
ftinguiftiing  Title  of  all  thofe  of  that  Sedt,  who  have 
affixed  to  it  the  Signification  of  true  Believer. 

Notwithftanding  this  barbarous  Zeal  for  propagating 
their  Religion,  the  Mahometans  are  inoft  commonly  very 
charitable,  particularly  thofe  Who  are  right  Muffulmen ,  or 
religious  Obfervers  of  the  Alcoran.  A  Mark  of  their 
extenfive  Charity  and  Hofpitality,  is  their  building  Ca- 
ravanfereds ,  which  are  large  publick  Buildings,  or  Inns 
deftined  to  receive  and  lodge  Travellers. 

•  Of  thefe  Caravanfera* s ,  or,  as  Chardin  calls  them,  Ca- 
ravanfarai ,  there  are  a  great  Number  throughout  the 
Eaft,  eredled  out  of  the  Charity  and  Magnificence  of 
Princes,  t£c.  of  the  feveral  Countries. 

Thofe  of  Schiras  and  Cafhia  in  Perjia ,  are  faid  to  have 
coft  60,000  Crowns  each.  They  are  open  to  People  of 
all  Religions  and  Countries,  without  any  Queftions  afk- 
ed,  or  any  Money  requir’d. 

The  Caravanferai ,  are  ufually  huge  fquare  Buildings, 
with  a  fpacious  Court  in  the  Middle  thereof.  They  are 
encompafted  with  Galleries  and  Arches,  under  whiith 
runs  a  Kind  of  Banquette,  or  Elevation  fome  high, 
where  Travellers  reft  themfelves,  and  make  their.  Lodg¬ 
ings  as  well  as  they  can  ;  their  Baggage  and  the  Bealls 
that  carry  them,  being  fatten'd  at  the  Foot  of  the  Ban¬ 
quette.  Over  the  Gate  there  are  frequently  a  Sort  of 
little  Chambers ;  which  the  Carayanferajkier,  lets  outs  at  a 
very  dear  Rate,  to  fuch  ns  have  a  Mind  to  be  to  them- 
felves. 

Though  the  Caravanfera' s  ferve  in  lieu  of  Inns,  yet 
there  is  this  efiential  Difference  between  them  and  our 
Inns,  that  the  Traveller  finds  nothing  at  all  in  the  Cara- 
vanfera ,  neither  for  himfclfnor  his  Cattle ;  but  mutt  car¬ 
ry  all  his  Provifions  and  Neccfiarics  with  him.  They  are 
chiefly  built  in  dry,  barren,  delart  Places  j  and  are  gene¬ 
rally  in rn i Hied  with  Water  from  a  great  Dittance,  and  at 
a  vaft  Expcncc ;  there  being  no  Caravanfera  without  its 
Well  of  Water,  There  arc  feveral  of  therm  in  Cities, 
where  they  ferve  not  only  as  Inns,  but  as  Shops,  Ware- 
houfes,  and  even  Exchanges. 

There  are  few  Cities  in  the  Eaft  without  their  Caravan - 
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fera'Sy  efpecially  within  the  Dominions  of  T urky ,  Perftay 
and  the  Great  Mogul.  Thofe  of  Constantinople ,  Ifpaban , 
and  Agra,  the  Capitals  of  the  three  Empires,  are  diftin- 
guifhed  for  their  Magnificence  and  Commodioufnefs^ 

In  Turky,  none  but  the  Grand  Signior’s  Mother  and 
Sifter,  with  the  Viziers  and  Balhaws,  who  have  been  in 


Ssj?  ■*’“  a*m-  *•  *“»« » b»iid ,  c. 

Betides  Caravanfera' s,  the  Turks  have  a! fa  w  r  • 
for  the  Poor  and  Sick >.  and  even. for Beaftsoffi^’ 

eitta-  through  Age,  Il£U,  or  m,  ..he,  AcS,"?"’ 


MAT  HE  MAT  I C  K  S. 


MATHEMATICKS  (from  prinnu  which 

figniHes  Difcipline  or  Science )  is  the  Science  of 
Quantity,  or  a  Science  that  confiders  Magnitudes,  either 
as  computable  or  meafurable. 

Mathematicks  are  divided  with  Regard  to  their  End, 
into  [pec dative  and  practical . 

Speculative  Mathematicks ,  are  thofe  which  reft  in  the 
bare  Contemplation  of  the  Properties  of  Things. 

Practical  Mathematicks  are  thofe  which  apply  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  thofe  Properties  to  fome  Ufes  in  Life. 

With  Regard  to  their  Object,  Mathematicks  are  divided 
into  pifrc  or  abftraCly  and  mix’d. 

Pure  Mathematicks ,  confider  Quantities  abftraAedly  , 
without  any  Relation  to  Matter  or  Bodies. 

Mix'd  Mathematicks ,  confider  Quantity  as  fubfifting 
in  material  Beings,  e.  gr .  Length  in  a  Road,  Breadth  in 
a  River,  Height  in  a  Star,  &V.  ^ 

Pure  Mathematicks ,  again,  either  confider  Quantity 
as  difcrete,  and  fo  computable,  as  Arithmetick  \  or  as 
concrete,  or  continued,  and  fo  meafurablev  as  Geometry , 
and  Trigonometry . 

Mix'd  Mathematicks  are  very  extenfive,  and  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  various  Names,  as  the  Subjects  they  confider, 
and  the  Views  wherein  they  take  them  vary  *,  it  being 
fufficient  to  determine  an  >  Art  to  be  a  Branch  of  mix'd 
Mathematicks ,  that  pure  Mathematicks  are  applicable 
thereto,  i .  e.  that  it  may  be  explained  and  demonftrated 
from  the  Principles  of  Arithmetick  and  Geometry. 
Such  are,  ' 

Mechanicks ±  which  confider  Motion,  or  the  Law  of 
moving  Bodies.  — Hydrojlaticks ,  which  confider  the  Laws 
of  Fluids,  or  of  Bodies  gravitating  in  Fluids.  —  Pneuma- 
ticks,  the  Air,  with  Regard  to  the  Laws  of  Menfuration 
thereof. — Hydraulicks,  the  Motion  of  Fluids.  —  Op  ticks, 
direct  Light  or  Vifion. —  Catoptricks ,  reftefted  Vifion.-- ■ 
Dicpiricks ,  refra&ed  Vifion.  -  Perfpettive,  the  Images  of 
Objedts,  in  order  to  delineate  or  reprefcnt  them.— 
Aftronomy ,  the  Univerfe  and  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Heavens; — Geography y  the  Earth,  both  as  in  itfelf,.  and 
in  its  Affc&ions. — Hydography,  the  Sea,  principally  as 
navigable.  —  Chronology*  Time,  with  Regard  to  the 
meafuring  and  diftinguifhing  thereof. — Gnomonicks  or 
Diallings  Shadows,  in  order  for  determining  the  Flour 
of  the  Day.  —  Pyrotcchny ,  artificial  Fires,  with  Regard 
both  to  Diverfion,  and  to  the  Ufes  of  War. — Military 
Arcbiteflurcy  the  Strengtli  of  Places,  with  Regard  to 
their  Defence  againft  an  Enemy.*— Civil  Architecture 
(now  become  a  Branch  of  Mathematicks)  Buildings.  — 
Mtiftcky  Sounds,  and  their  Eftefts  on  the  Ear. 

Note,  Tiiat  as  !I  have  already  treated  fcveral  of  thefe 
■  Brandies  of  Mathematicks ,  each  under  its  proper  Headv 
:  and  defign  to  do  the  fame  of  all  the  others,  to  avoid 
Confufion,  eafe  the  Memory  of  the  Reader,  and  pro- 
.  cure  him  a  greater  Facility  to  learn  each  Branch,  fcftr, 
I*II  content  myfclf  to  fpeak  in  this  Place  of  the  Origin 
of  Mathematichy  and  of  the  Progrcfs  thereof. 

* 

For  the  Origin  of  the  Mathematicks ,  Jofephus  dates  it 
before  the  Flood,  and  makes  the  Sons  of  Sethi  Obfcrvers 
of  the  Courfe  and  Order  of  the  heavenly  Bodies:  Fie 
adds,  that  to  perpetuate  their  Difcovcries,  and  fecure  them 
from  the  Injuries  either  of  a  Deluge,  or  a  Conflagration, 
they  had  them  engraven  on  two  Pillars,  the  one  of 
Stone,  the  other  of  Brick  j  the  former  of  which,  he  fays, 
was  (landing  in  Syria  in  his  Days. 

The  firft  who  cultivated  Mathematicks  after  the  Flood, 
were  the  AJJyrians  and  Chaldeans  \  from  whom  the  fame 
'jofephus  adds,  they  'were  carried  by  Abraham  to  thq 


that 


Egyptians ;  who  proved  fuch  notable  Proficients 
Ariftotle  makes  no  Scruple  to  fix  the  firft  Rife  0f 

matich  among  them.  From  Egypt,  584  Years  b£ 

Thales ,  who  having  learnt  Geometry  of  the  £<w°f 
•Priefls,  taught  it  in  his  own  Country.  After  Thales  zm 
Pythagoras ,  who  among  other  mathematical  Arts 
peculiar  Regard  to  Arithmetick,  fetching  the 
Part  of  his  Philofophy  from  Numbers :  He  was  the  firft 
as  Laertius  tells  us,  who  abftrafted  Geometry  from  M  * 
ter,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  Doftrine  of  incommenfpra! 
ble  Magnitude,  and  the  five  regular  Bodies,  befides  the 
firft  Principles  of  Mufick  and  Aftronomy.  Pythamas 
was  fucceeded  by  Anaxagorasy  Mnopides ,  Brifoy  Antipho 
and  Hippocrates  of  Scio  ;  who  all  applied  themfelves  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle,  the  Duplicature 
of  the  Cube,  t£c .  but  the  lall:  with  moft  Succefs ;  This 
laft  is  alfo  mention’d  by  Proclusy  as  the  firft:  who  com¬ 
piled  Elements,  of  Mathematicks . 

Democritus  excelled  in  Mathematicks  as  well  as  Phyficks, 
though  none  of  his  "\Vorks  in  either  Kind  are  extant  ■,  the 
Deftru&ion  of  which  fome  Authors  lay  at  Arijlotk' s  Door. 
The  next  in  order  is  PlatOy  who  not  only  improved  Geo¬ 
metry,  but  introduced  it  into  Phyficks,  and  fo  laid  the 
Foundation  of  a.folid  Philofophy.  Out  of  his  School  pro¬ 
ceeded  a  Crowd  of  Mathematicians  %  Proclus  mentions 
thirteen  of  Note  among  whom  was  Leodamusy  who  im¬ 
proved  the  Analyfis  firft  invented  by  Plato ;  Tbeatetus, 
who  wrote  Elements ;  and  Arcbytasy  who  has  the  Credit 
of  being  the  firft  who  applied  Mathematicks  toufe  in  Life. 
•Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  Neocles  and  Theony  the  M  of 
whom  contributed  to  the  Elements.  Eudoxus  excelled  in 
Arithmetick  and  Geometry,  and  was  the  firft  Founder 
of  a  Syftem  of  Aftronomy.  Menechmus  invented  the 
conick  Sections ;  and  Thettdrus  and  Hermit  emus  improved 
the  Elements. 

As  for  Ariftotky  his  Works  are  fo  ftored  with  Matht • 
maticksy  that  Blancanus  compiled  a  whole  Book  of  them : 
Out  of  his  School  came  Eudemus  and  Tbeopbrajlus ;  the 
firft  of  whom  wrote  of  Numbers,  Geometry,  and  invift* 
ble  Lines  ;  the  latter  a  mathematical  Hiftory.  To  M 
JleuSy  IftdoruSy  and  Hypftclesy  we  owe  the  Books  of  Solids, 
which,  with  the  other  Books  of  Elements,  were  improved, 

collefted,  and  methodized  by  Euclid \  who  died  284  Years 
before  Chrift. 

An  hundred  Years  after  Euclidy  came  Eratojlbcnis  and 
Archimedes .  Contemporary  with  the  latter  was  Com,  3 
Geometrician  and  Altronomer.  Soon  after  came  Apollo¬ 
nius  Pergaus  \  wliofe  Conicks  are  ftill  extant.  To  him 
are  iikewife  aferibed  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Books 
of  Euclid^  which  are  faid  to  have  been  con  traded  by 
Hypficlcs .  Hipparchus  and  Menelaus,  wrote  on  the  Sub’ 
ftenfes  in  a  Circle ;  the  latter  alfo  on  fpherical  Triangles: 
Theodofm* s  three  Books  of  Sphcricks  arc  ftill  extant \  an 
all  thefe,  •  Menclaus  excepted,  lived  before  Chrift. 

In  the  Year  70,  of  Chrift,  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria  w 
born,  the  Prince  of  Aftronomcrs,  and  no  mean  Geome¬ 
trician  :  He  was  fucccedcd  by  the  Philofopher  Uutart . 
of  whom  wc  have  ftill  extant  fome  mathematical  f 
blems.  After  him  came  EutociiiSy  who  commute 
Archimedes  \  and  occasionally  mentions  the  Inven  1 
of  Philo y  DiockSy  Nicomedes ,  Sporust  and  Htrosu  or> 

Duplicatu  re  of  the  Cube.  To .  Ctefebes  of 

owe  our  Pumps  1  and  Gem  in  Us,  who  came  loon  a  > 

preferred  by  Proclus  to  Euclid  himfelh  f  *r „m. 

Diophantus  of  Alexandria  was  a  great  Maftcr  0 
bers,  and  the  firft  Inventor  of  Algebra  1  a!11on?  m,, 

of  the  Anticnts,  Nichomacus  i?  celebrated  lor  U 
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•pt;ra!  geometrical,  and  mufical  Works ;  Serenus  for  •  to  Euclid 
his  Book  on  the  Section  of  the  Cylinder*  Proclus  for  his 
Comments  on  Euclid *,  and  Theon  has  the  Credit  among 
fome  of  being  Author  of  the  Books  of  Elements  aferibed 
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M  E  C HA  NICKS 


MECHANICKS,  are  a  mixed  mathematical 
Science,  which  considers.  Motion  or  moving 
.  Powers,  their  Nature  and  Laws,  with  the  Effe&s  there¬ 
of,  in  Machines,  &c. 

That  Part  of  Mecbanicks ,  which  confiders  the  Motion 
of  Bodies  arifing  from  Gravity,  is  by  fome  called  Staticks ; 
in Diftindioa  from  that  Part  which  confiders  the  mecha¬ 
nical  Powers,  and  the  Application  properly  called  Mecha - 
nicks.  So  that  on  this  Footing  Staticks  ihould  be  the 
Doftrine  or  Theory  of  Motion ;  and  Mecbanicks  the  Ap- 
pjicarion  thereof. 

Note,  That  the  whole  Do6trine  of  Mecbanifm  depends 
entirely  on  a  foie  Point,  which  is  to  find  the  Center 

4  -  r  T1  _  1  *  _  *.T  .  r  -rut  1  .  •  .  
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rowers,  ana  join  to  tl 
the  Dodtrme  thereof :  Therefore, 


Exp! 


The  Ballance  or  Balance,  is  ufed  principally  for  deter 
P  th°  Qua%  or  Difference  ofWdghts  S  heaw 
Matter  “  COnfec3uent!y  their  Maffes  or  Quantities  of 

lllC  uy  UkUMJiiiAAJ^  AO  vjiav  lLJj  Wltli  I\CI|JCCl  CO  1KI6-  fc*vcw** 

ebrnch i  how  Gravity  is  divided  t  the  Center  of  Th n  Ballance  is  of  two  Kinds,  vfe  the 

r-e-ihr  Mr  •  •  .  modern ...  uc  ajl[tent  and 


ciuutiy  V7n  **  cue  v^enrer 

of.  Gravity  of  Bodies  5  therefore  I’ll  begin  this  Trea- 
tife  by  examining  what  is  Gravity,  with  Relpedt  to  Me- 

+Lnt;rlt .  hmv  Gravlfv  ic  Ai*SiAf*A  .  _£■ 


Gravity,  fcfa 

DEFINITIONS. 

Gwwjr,  in  Mecbanicks ,  denotes  the  Conatus  or  Ten¬ 
dency  of  Bodies  towards  the  Center  of  the  Earth. 

Gravity,  in  this  View,  is  diftinguiflied  into  abfolute 
and  relative. 

dbfilute  Gravity  is  that  whereby  a  Body  defeends  freely 
'through  an  unrefifting  Medium.  .  Thus, ^xht  abfolute  Gra^ 

vity  of  a  Stone  in  the  Air,  is  its  Faculty  of  defending 
when  it’only  touches  the  ethereal .  Particles. 

Relative  Gravity  is  that  wherewith  a  Body  defeends 
after  it  has  fpent  Part  of  its  Weight  in.overcoming  fome 
Mftance.  Such  is  that  wherewith  a  Body  defeends  along 
an  inclined  Plane,  where  fome  Part  is  employ’d  in  oyer- 
coming  the  Reliftance  or  Friftion  of  the  Plane. 

Thefe/cr  of  Magnitude  of  a  Body,  is  a  Point  as 
equally  diftant.  as  poffible  from.  the.  two  Extreams. 

^Center,  of  Motion  of  a  Body,  is  th<?  fix’d  Point 
round  which  one  or  more  heavy  Bodies,  that  have  one 
common  Center  of  Gravity,  revolve. 

°fr  G™viiy>  is  a  Point,  within  a  Body, 
will  lfaP!ane  P^s» the  Segments  on  each  Side 

rove  fiher  Cqi"p0nderate’  *■  e‘  neither  «*  ‘hem  can 

a  Body’ is  C3llcd  a 

I  titvJof(Sla;r!t'tyr0ri.I,0TCr  is  deterlr>ined  from  the  Quan- 
j  jf  ^|je  »  i  I  °J  Power  fufpended  or  moved,  v,  g.  ■ 

Line  B  C  ^c,  carrJ5^  downward,  according  to  the 

*  ■fetter c  *■ wui  - 

or  flop  thc  Motion  of  a 

others  mpound°  S°ltS  °f  Machines,  fome  frnple  and 

?mn,  Macbim  thofc  otherwife  called  mechanical 

bt  red  need*  tffff  Mfcbines>  “which  all  others  may 
Sfc  iSr*  Wheel,  Bui 


off TeyTr  R:T  Called 

a  Center.  and  fufpendef  ‘  n^ar  one  ^Tt’s  Exffmes  ^ 
on  one  Side  the  Center  d,  are  applied  the  £eS  to  U 

inhSESCm°Veable^  al0"S  ^eeps  the  Bailee 
conr.tS  mSJerr  Ballance’  fig-  3  •  now  ordinarily  in  Ufe 

Bafbns^  ic  Extreams  whereof  «  hung  Scaled  or 

In  each  Cafe  the  Beam  is.  called  the  Yurum 
-^e  two  Moieties  thereof  on  each  Side  the  Airis  the 

•  held, .  Trutina.  The  Line  on  which  the  . 

.or  which  divides,  its  Bracbia,  is  called,  the  A  Sit 
efteemed  but  a  Point,  and  called  the  Center  of thill. /  ’  1S 

2*  *•  Weigto  a““p£!  SS 

of  Sufpenfion  or  Application.  That  Bender  Parr 
cular  to  the  whereby  either  the  Equilibrium  or 

•2? asr  ^  ^  % 

J  a  closet' 

Application  ».Ho»,  In  a«  Z/LT  A 

So  S  “  “d  Poi"‘  °r  Applicinon 


w 


ami  w 1  Puti: 

!{%  fmee  it  isWnft ' Cl\u*y  ?dded  thc  inclin'“ 

moved,  ^  Means,  which  otherwife  could  not  be 

“"Snrf'ttgSS ^  ‘S COmpofed  of  fcvcral 

jSlif  1  niilyct' the  AnS ia  now almoft  in’- 

Miirit,  -Jf uj1*  Their  Machines  of  War,  Ar-' 

The  “Clne: flclfcribcd  as  vaftlv 


-  w 

Thq  Principle  on  which  each  is  founded  is  the  fame 
and  may  be.  conceived  from  what  follows.  ‘ 

r>  m  a  a\  %  3-  which  is  the  principal  Part  of 

.  m£  by  fomewh8t  foften’d  to  d,  its  Center  of 

thi^Wfnn33  thr  nn0W!1  Wcieht  is  “  the  unknown,  fo  is 
tie  Diftance  of  the  unknown  Weight  from  the  Center  of 

Mouqn,  to  the  Diftance  of  the  known  Weight,  where  the 

two  Weights  will  counter-poife  to  each  other  t  confe- 

Showtf  t  lC  kn°Wn  Wcig,lt  fllews  the  Quality  of  the  un- 

■  1 , t,,e  A£lion  of  a  Weight  to  move  a  Ballance , 

k  grrnter’  8f  th®  Point  Prc^d  by  the  Weight 

rhn?  A Adlftrn!i  r0m.  Center  ,of  the  Ballance  j  and 

h£Cfr<a| 5°*°*°"  «m  »*—  »f  *• 

If  tlil  Knit  %  n  tbe  /tppfcoHon  Of  the  Ballance , 

h  f  Balance  be  divided  into  equal  Parts, 
one  Ounce  applied  to  the.  ninth  Divifion  from  the  Center, 

dera—  •••*"'-  '■*  ^ 


i  *  Hence 
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Hence  it  follows,  that  the  Action  of  a  Power  to  move 
a  Ballance ,  is  in  a  Ratio  compounded  of  the  Power  it- 
felf,  and  its  Diftance  from  the  Center  ;  for  that  Diitance 
is  as  the  Space  gone  through  in  the  Motion  of  the  Bal¬ 
lance. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  the  Weight  equally 
prefles  the  Point  of  Sufpenfion  at  whatever  Height  it 
hangs  from  it,  and  in  the  fame  Manner  as  if  it  was  fixt 
at  that  very  Point  ;  for  the  Weight  at  all  Heights 
equally  ft  retches  the  Cord  by  which  it  hangs. 

A  Ballance  is  faid  to  be  in  JEqiiilibrlo ,  when  the  Ac¬ 
tions  of  the  Weights  upon  the  Brachia  to  move  the 
Ballance  are  equal,  fo  as  mutually  to  deftroy  each  other. 
When  a  Ballance  is  in  /Equilibria ,  the  Weights  on  each 
Side  are  faid  to  equiponderate ,•  but  then  the  Diftances 
from  the  Center  muft  be  reciprocally  as  the  Weights*, 
in  which  Cafe,  if  each  Weight  be  multiplied  by  its  Di¬ 
ftance,  the  Products  will  be  equal  *,  which  is  the  Founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Steel-Yard.  * 

Thus  in  a  Ballance ,  whofe  Brachia  is  very  unequal, 
a  Scale  hanging  at  the  fhorteft,  and  the  longeft  divided 
into  equal  Parts  *  if  fuch  a  Weight  being  applied  to  it  as 
at  the  firft  Divifion,  fliall  equiponderate  with  one  Ounce 
in  the  Scale,  and  the  above-mentioned  Weight  be  mo¬ 
ved  along  the  longeft  Brachium,  till  the  ^Equilibrium  be 
found :  The  Number  of  Divifions  between  the  Body 
and  the  Center,  fhews  the  Number  of  Ounces  that  the 
Body  weighs,  and  the  Subdivifions  the  Parts  of  an 
Ounce. 

On  the  fame  Principle  alfo  is  founded  the  deceitful 
Ballance ,  which  cheats  by  the  Inequality  of  the  Brachia : 
For  Inftance  ;  take  two  Scales  of  unequal  Weights,  in 
the  Proportion  of  9  to  10,  and  hang  one  of  them  at  the 
tenth  Divifion  of  the  Ballance  above-defcribed,  and  the 
other  at  the  ninth  Divifion,  fo  that  there  may  be  an 
./Equilibrium  ;  if  then  you  take  any  Weights,  which  are 
to  one  another  as  9  to  10,  and  put  the  firft  in  the  firft 
Scale,  and  the  fecond  in  the  other  Scale,  they  will  equi¬ 
ponderate. 

It  may  happen,  contrary  to  the  Intention  of  the  Scale- 
Maker,  that  a  Ballance  is  deceitful ;  which  to  difcover, 
the  Weights  muft  be  changed  Scales;  for  then  they  will 
not  be  in  an  /Equilibrium,  though  they  were  at  iirft. 

We  know,  by  Experience,  that  as  a  Merchant  who 
makes  Ufe  of  fuch  a  Balance  gets,  and  the  Buyer  lofes, 
if  the  Merchandize  be  put  into  the  Scale  of  the  longer 
Arm,  Means  have  been  devifed  whereby  the  Damages 
of  both  are  compenfated :  W  hich  thofe  thought  to  have 
found,  who  weighed  feveral  Times  the  Things  which 
could  have  been  weighed  once,  fo  as  to  put  the  Weight 
alternately  in  the  two  Scales  of  the  Balance ,  v.  gr.  if 
fixty  Pounds  Weight  of  Merchandizes  were  to  be  weigh¬ 
ed  in  fuch  a  Balance ,  they  were  divided  into  fix  equal 
Parts,  the  Firft,  Third,  and  Fifth  whereof  were  weighed 
in  the  Scale  of  the  Ihorter  Arm,  and  the  Second,  Fourth 
and  Sixth  in  that  of  the  longer  Arm. 

But  it  is  impofiible  to  find  an  accurate  Weight  by 
that  Means,  as  is  plainly  feen  by  the  Calculation,  v.  gr. 
let  fixty  Pounds  Weight  of  Merchandize  be  weighed  in 
a  Balance,  the  Arms  whereof  are  to  one  another  as  15 
to  16  :  Let  the  Weight  of  10  Pounds  be  put  the  three 
firft  Times  in  the  Scale  of  the  lliorter  Arm-  of  the  Ba¬ 
lance,  and  transferred  for  the  three  Jaft  Times  into  the 
Scale  of  the  longer  Arm  :  It  is  certain,  time  each  of  the 
firft  Times  the  Merchant  delivers  ^  Pounds  Weight 
of  Merchandize,  and  each  of  the  three  lalt  io4-?  Pounds  *, 
fo  that  the  Merchant  delivers  60  Pounds  Weight  in- 
ftcad  of  fixty,  and  therefore  lofes  two  Ounces. 

Several  Weights  hanging  at  feveral  Diftances  on  one 
Side,  may  equiponderate  with  a  fingle  Weight  on  .the 
other  Side  ;  to  do  this  it  is  required,  that  the  Produft  of 
that  Weight,  by  its  Diftance  from  the  Center,  be  equal 
to  the  Sum  of  the  Products  of  all  the  other  Weights, 
each  being  multiplied  by  its  Diftance  from  the  Center. 

To  demonftratc  which,  Jiang  three  Weights,  of  an 
Ounce  each,  at  the  fecond,  third,  and  filth  Divifions 
from  the  Center,  and  they  will  equiponderate  with  the 
Weight  of  one  fingle  Ounce  applied  at  the  tenth  Divi¬ 
fion  of  the  other  Brachium ;  and  the  Weight  of  an 
Ounce  at  the  fixtli  Divifion,  and  another  of  three  Ounces 
at  the  fourth  Divifion,  will  equiponderate  witji  a  Weight 


of  two  Ounces  on  the  other  Side  at  „ 

Several  Weights  unequal  i„  Number  on 
will  equiponderate  :  In  this  Call-  if  L.?  r  ‘  !er 
multiplied  by  its  Diftance  from  the  Cenre-  "  i Wm  b= 
of  the  Produft  on  either  Side  will'  be  equal  ’Jpf  ^ 
Sums  be  equal,  there  will  be  an  ^Equilibrium  lf  ti,of= 

To  prove  which,  hang  a  Wei ehr  of  „ 
at  the  fifth  Divifion,  and  two  others8  each  of'™  ?Uncts 
at  the  fecond  and  feventh  ;  and  on\lTcthl7^ 

2£  Divifions. i  and, the,  two  will' ^^3 

To  the  JuJinefs  of  a  Balance  it  is  reouirrd 
Points  of  Sufpenfion  be  exaftly  in  the  ftme  Lin  ®  t" 

from  that  Point  on  either  Side"  thK &££»* 
long  as  conveniently  they  may,  that  there  he  r  f 
Frifhon  as  poffibie  in  the  Motion  of  the  Eel ? 
Scales  ;  and  laftly,  that  the  Center  of  Gravity 
Beam  be  placed  a  little  below  the  Center  of  the  L  •  ™ 

A  Leve  r,  is  an  inflexible  right  Line,  fupport!,j°"' 

fingle  Point,  on  a  Fulcrum  or  Prop,  and  ufed  fnr  ,a 

raifing  of  Weights;  being  either  void  of  'VVeiek  i-nr 

or  at  leaft  having  fuch  a  W  eight  as  may  be  commotio  ' 
counter-balanced.  v 

In  a  Lever  there  are  three  Tilings  confidered  •  rh, 
IVeight  to  be  raifed  or  fujlained,  the  Power,  by  which  ■> 
is  raifed  or  fujlainedy  and  the  Fulcrum  or  Prop,  wj,  ‘ 
on  the  Lever  is  fuftained,  or  rather  on  which  it 
round,  the  Fulcrum  remaining  fix’d.  J 

Levers  are  of  three  Kinds  *  fometimes  the  Fulcrum  l 
is  placed  between  the  Weight  a  and  the  Power  c  tier 
this  we  call  a  Lever  of  the  firtt  Kind.  Sometimes  the 
Weight  c,  is  between  the  Fulcrum  b,  and  the  Power 
which  is  called  a  Lever  of  the  fecond  Kind ,  as  in  fig  i 
And  fometimes  the  Power  ads  between  the  Weight  and 
the  Fulcrum  b>  fig.  7.  which  is,  the  Lever  of  tk  thirl 

Kind. 

In  the  firft  Kind  of  Levers ,  fig.  5.  fo  much  as  the 
Diftance  a  b  furpafles  the  Diftance  c  b,  as  much  the 
Power  a  furpafles  the  Weight  c.  Therefore  if  the  Space 
a  b ,  which  is  between  the  Power  ay  and  the  Point  fix’d 
h  is  ten  Times  longer  than  the  Space  cb,  which  is  be¬ 
tween  the  Fulcrum  b  and  the  Weight  c,  and  that 
Weight  c  be  confidered  as  a  hundred  Pounds  Weight, 
provided  the  Power  a  be  equivalent  to  ten  Pounds  and 
a  little  more,  it  will  furpafs  the  Weight  c  and  raife  it, 
provided  that  when  the  Power  a  (hall  defeend  by  ten 
Ounces  or  Inches,  and  a  little  more,  the  Point  c  be  rifen 
of  an  Ounce  or  an  Inch  Breadth  only,  bccaufc  whatever 
increafe  the  Power  acquires,  proceeds  either  from  the 
greater  Space  or  Velocity,  or  from  the  Length  of  Time, 

The  fame  muft  be  faid  of  the  fecond  Kind  of  Leva, 

•  becaufe  as  the  more  the  Diftance  a  b ,  fig.  6.  lurpaflh 
the  Diftance  c  by  more  efficacioufiy  and  cafily  the  Power 
<7,  furpafles  the  Weight  c . 

The  third  Kind  of  Levers  do  not  render  the  Power 
a  fig.  7.  more  efficacious ;  but  rather  increafe  the  Weight 
cy  and  adds  Strength  to  it,  bccaufc  the  Diftance  ol  the 
Power  a  from  the  Point  fix’d  by  is  letter  than  the  Diftance 
of  the  Weight  cy  from  the  fame  Point  fix’d  b\  but  in 
that  Cafe  the  Power  muft  run  through  lefs  Space  than 
the  Weight. 

It  appears  by  the  foie  Infpeflion  that  the  Ronw 
Stratcra  is  a  Lever  of  the  firft  Kind  ;  for  in  the  Forttfh 
a  b  c  dy  fig.  3.  there  are  two  Levers  of  the  Iirft  Kind, 
which  have  but  one  Hypomachlion,  viz, _ in  the  Pointy 
round  which  each  Arm  of  the  Forceps  is  turned  t  an 
the  letter  is  the  Diftance  a  dy  than  either  a  b  °r  6  cy  tw 

better  the  Power  applied  in  b  and  cy  counter- balance  t  * 

Body  placed  in  d.  r  , 

A  Knife  placed  by  one  of  its  Sides  in  the  Point  <1*  fig*  * 
fo  that  it  may  incline  towards  that  Point,  tticws  t 
fecond  Kind  of  Lever ;  in  which,  if  the  Power  he  P 
pliecl  in  r,  and  a  Piece  of  Bread,  orfomc  other  h 
like  it,  be  placed  in  by  the  more  the  Power  will  c  ‘ 
ftant  from  the  Point  fixt  a,  the  Itronger  the 
will  ndb. 

Note,  That  from  what  I  have  faid  relating  to  tfic 

icrcnt  Kinds  of  Levers  %  it  may  he  oaiiiy  1  ^ 
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we  ufe  a  Zrtw  Of  the  firft  Kind,  the 
i.  when  «  or  Jeffer  than  the  Weight,  ac- 

F°  as  theDiftance  of  the  Weight  is  greater  or 

ldrer  That  when  we  u fe  a  of  the  fecond  Kind, 

of  the. Po  wer> as  the  Power  is  nece{Ikri,y 

Jcffer  when  we  make  ufe  of  a  Lever 

3'  rhirdKind,  the  Diftance  of  the  Weight  is  ne- 
of 'h  .  „reater  than  the  Diftance  of  the  Power,  as 
“fSlt  is  neceffarily  greater  than  the  Weight. 

• .  ■fieri  toe  hi o,  is  a  Machine  or  mechanical  Inftru- 
m  which  the  Cylinder  h  i ,  fig.  9.  called 
mcnt.  P  P  fuftained  at  both  Ends  by  the  Fulcrum’s  k  L 
th.e.  fu  nrcie  in  r,  called  the  Peritochium ,  in  the  Cir- 
^flnce  whereof  are  made  Holes,  to  which  are  fitted 
rSes  or  Radii,  a  m  c,  b  m  dy  to  which  the  Force 
\nnlied  it  winds  up  a  Rope  round  die  Axis,  where- 

uXvVeidit,  tic-  is  to  be  raifed. 

^The  Min  Peritochio ,  takes  Place  in  the  Motion  of 
JL  Machine,  where  a  Circle  may  be  conceived  de- 
c  Z<\  about  a  fixed  Axis,  concentrick  to  the  Plane  ot  a 
Sit  nbont  which  it  is  placed,  as  in  Crane- Wheels, 

Mill-Wheels,  Capftons,  &c. 

Nothin®  more  eafy  than  to  fhew  that  the  Axis  in  Pe~ 
oswe  reprefent  it  here,  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
Lrtr  of  the  firft  Kind.  For  the  Point  fixt  is  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Circle  and  Axis,  viz.  in  the  Point  a  f. 
For  when  the  Cylinder  is  turned  round,  innumerable  fixt 
Points  can  be  -conceived  in  it  from  the  Extreme  h  to  /, 
or  rather  in  lieu  of  Points  fixt,  is  to  be  conceived  a  mid¬ 
dle  fixt  and  immoveable  Line  from  h  into  2,  round 
which  the  Cylinder  is  turned.  The  Power  is  in  a  or  in 
b  tfr.  and  recedes  from  the  Point  fixt,  or  the  middle 
immobile  Line,  not  only  the  whole  Semi-diameter  of 
the  Axis  and  the  Circle,  but  befides  of  the  whole  Length 
of  the  Spoke  am  or  b  ;//,  &c.  the  Weight  placed  in 
the  Point  of  the  Superficy  e,  and  is  removed  of  the 
foie  Semi-diameter  c /,  from  the  Point  fix’d  /.  Whence 
the  more  the  Diftance  a  m  furpafles  the  Diftance  c  f,  the 
eafier  the  Power  applied  in  a  furpafles  the  Weight,  which 
is  underftood  to  be  placed  in  e  ;  and  the  greater  the  Ra¬ 
dius,  the  more  Increafe  will  the  Power  acquire. 

Put  if  a  Periphery  be  put  round  the  Extremes  a  b  c  to 
make  an  entire  Wheel,  which  feveral  Men  could  turn 
round,  it  would  be  nothing  more  but  continued.  The 
fame  mull  be  faid  of  thofe  large  Wheels,  which  Men, 
Ihut  up  in  them,  turn  round  with  their  F'ect,  to  draw  up 
by  means  of  a  Cable,  immenfc  Weights,  viz.  either 
Stones  from  Quarries,  or  Beams  at  the  Top  of  Houles,  &V. 

The  Pulley,  fig,  10,  is  a  Machine  confiding  of  a  little 
"Wheel  or  Rundle,  having  a  Channel  round  it,  and  turn¬ 
ing  on  an  Axis,  ferving  by  means  of  a  Rope  which 
Hides  in  its  Channel,  for  the  raifing  of  Weights. 

if  the  Pulley  be  Ample,  i.  e.  if  it  has  but  one  Wheel 
or  Rundle  (for  fornc  of  them  have  feveral  Rundles) 
which  Rundle  turns  round  an  immobile  Axis,  fuch  a 
Pulley  does  not  incrcafc  the  Power  •,  for  the  Motion  of 
the  Weight  e  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Powers,  and  the 
Afcent  of  e  equal  to  the  Defccnt  of  a.  Whence  all  the 
Advantage  arifing  from  fuch  a  Machine,  con  lifts  only 
in  that  the  Rope  does  not  weal*  off,  and  that  it  turns 
™r  round  the  Orb  b  d. 

Hence  a  Angle  Pulley ,  if  the  Lines  of  Direction  -  of 

lie  lower  and  die  Weight  be  Tangents  to  the  Periphery 

neither  aflifts  nor  impedes  the  Power,  but  only-  changes 
us  Direaion. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Pulley  therefore  is,  when  the  vertical 
JKUum  of  a  Power  is  to  be  changed  into  an  horizontal 
or  an  afeending  Direction  into  a  defeending  one, 

on  the  contrary. 

\i r  f°l,nd  *  good  Provifion  for  the  Safety  of  the 

employed  in  drawing  with  the  Pulley,-  For, 

Hcwlir  i'  eight  required  to  be  raifed  to  a  great 
juJ?.!  JV  Workmen  pulling  a  Rope  *  if  now  the  Rope 

n?nth  w  Wm  t0.  ^.lca^>  fhe  Workmen’s  Heads  under- 
of  a  pfM  bc  111  immediate  Danger  •,  but  if  by  means 
liorivnn.  tae  vertical  Dircftion  be  changed  into  an 
lug.  ‘  onc»  r^rc  is  no  Danger  from  the  Rope  break* 

Voi.  II. 
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This  Change  of  Direction  by  means  of  a  Pulley,  has 
this  further  Advantage,  that  if  any  Power  can  exert 
more  Force  in  one  Direction  than  another,  we  are  here 
able  to  employ  it  in  its  greateft  Force. 

Thus,  e.  gr.  a  Horfe  cannot  draw  in  a  vertical  Di¬ 
rection,  but  draws  with  all  its  Advantage  in  an  hori¬ 
zontal  one  ;  by  changing  the  vertical  Draught  therefore 
into  an  horizontal  one,  a  Horfe  becomes  qualified  to 
raife  a  Weight. 

But  the  great  Ufe  of  the  Pulley  is,  where  feveral  of 
them  are  combined  ;  thus  forming  what  Vitruvius  and 
others  alter  him  called  Polyjpafta  the  Advantages  where¬ 
of  are,  that  the  Machine  takes  up  but  little  Room,  is 
eafily  removed,  and  raifes  a  very  great  Weight. 

As  in  my  10th  Figure,  where  there  are  two  Rundles, 
whole  Axis  is  immobile,  viz.  a ,  and  the  other  whole 
Axis  is  mobile,  viz.  b ,  of  which  a  Weight,  v.gr.  of  a 
hundred  Pounds,  depends  ;  therefore  if  the  Rope  be  tied 
at  one  End  to  the  Nail  c ,  and  the  other  End  be  pulled 
by  the  Power,  I  lay,  that  the  Force  of  fifty  Pounds  in 
the  Power  /,  is  equivalent  to  the  Weight  d  of  a  hundred 
Pounds  5  or  the  Force  of  the  Hand  /  is  double  that  it 
fhould  have  without  the  Afliftance  of  the  mobile  Rundle ; 
for  when  the  Ratio  of  the  Velocity  or  Space ,  and  of 
the  Weight  or  Bulk  is  reciprocal  between  the  Power  and 
the  Weight,  they  are  in  ^Squilibrio.  For  if  the 
Weight  be  of  a  hundred  Pounds,  and  the  Power  /  of 
fifty  only,  i.  e.  if  the  Weight  be  double  the  Power,  die 
Power  will  move  with  double  the  Celerity  of  the  Weight, 
becaufe  while  the  Weight  d  is  lifted  up  through  that 
Interval  which  is  between  b  and  a ,  the  Power  f  will 
bring  up  two  Segments  of  the  Rope,  viz.  h  g  and  i  /, 
which  together  are  equal  to  double  the  Space  b  a ;  and 
therefore  wilt  be  moved  twice  fafter :  Therefore  its 
Force  will  be  double,  and  if  it  be  heavier  than  fifty 
Pounds,  it  will  lift  up  the  Rundle  b  with  the  Weight  d. 

If  there  be  two  mobile  Rundles,  c  and  d ,  fig.  ir.' 
a  Rope  be  tied  to  the  immobile  Axis  of  the  Rundle  b , 
which  may  be  carried  round  as  well  by  the  two  mobile 
Rundles  c  and  d ,  as  by  the  immobile  a  and  b,  and  drawn 
by  the  Power  0  e ;  I  lay,  that  the  Force  of  the  Power  0 
is  quadruplicate.  For  to  raife  up  the  Weight  e  from  the 
Point  c  to  the  Points,  the  Power  0  muff  pull  four  Seg- 
men  cs  of  the  Rope,  viz.  fg9  h  /,  k  /,  and  m  ?/,  equal  to 
the  Altitude  c  b ;  therefore  the  Power  muft  move  four 
Times  fafter  than  the  Weight. 

But  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  immobile  Rundles  nei¬ 
ther  increafe  nor  diminiih  the  Force  of  the  Power,  but 
all1  Incrcafc  of  that  Kind  proceeds  from  the  moveable 
Rundles,  in  the  combined  Pulleys  \  and  that  Force 
increafes  in  Proportion  as  the  Velocity  of  the  Power  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  Velocity  of  the  Weight. 

The  Wheel,  is  a  Ample  Machine  confiding  of  a 
round  Piece  of  Wood,  Metal  or  other  Matter,  which 
revolves  on  an  Axis. 

The  Wheel  is  one  of  the  principal  Powers  of  Mecha - 
nicks.  It  has  Places  in  molt  Engines  ;  in  Fife  ft,  it  is 
of  an  AAcmblage  of  Wheels ,  moll  of  our  chief  Engines 
are  compofcd,  witnefs  Clocks,  Mills,  &c. 

Its  Form  is  various  according  to  the  Motion  it  is  to 
have,  and  the  Ufe  it  is  to  anfwcr.  By  this  it  is  diftin- 
gui filed  into  ftmplc  and  dented. 

'  Simple  Wheels  arc  thofe,  whole  Circumference  and 
Axis  is  uniform,  and  which  arc -tiled  fingly,  and  not 
combined.  Such  are  the  Wheels  of  Carriages,  which 
are  to  have  a  double  Motion  j  the  one  circular  about 
their  Axis,  the  other  rcftilinear ;  by  which  they  advance 
along  the  Road,  &c.  which  two  Motions  they  appear  to 
have,  though  in  cfFcft  they  have  but  one,  it  being  im- 
poflible  the  lame  Thing  fliould  move,  or  be  agitated 
two  different  Ways  at  the  Anne  Time. 

This  one  is  a  fpiral  Motion,  as  is  enfily  Icon  by  Axing 
a  Piece  of  Chalk  on  the  Face  of  the  Wheel ,  lb  that  it 
may  .draw  a  Line  on  a  Wall,  as  the  Wheel  moves.  The 
Line  it  here  traces  is  a  juft  Spiral,  and  Hill  the  more 
Curve  as  the  Chalk  is  Axed  nearer  the  Axis.  A  very 
nice  Phenomenon  of  the  Motion  of  this  Wheel  is  fcen  in 
Rota  slrijlotelica ,  which  is  the  Name  'of  a  celebrated 
Problem  in  Mecbanicks  \  thus  called,  becaufe  firft,  that 
we  know  of,  taken  Notice  by  A'ijlotlc . 

The  Difficulty  is  this  \  while  a  Circle  makes  a  Revo¬ 
lution  on  its  Center,  advancing  at  the  tome  Time  in  rt 
5  D  right 
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right  Line  along  a  Plane  yit  defcribes  on  that  Plane  a 
right  Line  equal  to  its  Circumference.  Now  if  this 
Circle,  which  we  may  call  the  Deferent ,  carry  with  it 
another  fmaller  Circle  concentrick  with  it,  and  which 
lias  no  Motion  but  what  it  receives  from  the  Deferent ; 
which  is  the  Cafe  of  the  Nave  of  a  Coach- Wheel  carried 
along  by  the  Wheel ;  this  little  Circle  or  Nave,  will  de- 
fcribe  a  Line  in  the  Time  of  the  Revolution  equal,  not 
to  its  own  Circumference,  but  to  that  of  the  Wheel  for 
that  its  Center  advances  in  a  right  Line,  as  faft  as  that 
of  the  Wheel  does,  as  being  in  Reality  the  fame  there¬ 
with. 

The  Matter  of  Fa<ft  is  certain :  But  how  it  fiiould  be 
done  feems  a  Myflery.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  Wheel 
advancing  during  the  Revolution,  muff  defcribe  a  right 
Line  equal  to  its  Circumference  *,  but  how  lhould  the 
Nave,  which  revolves  like  the  Wheels  defcribe  a  right 
Line  much  greater  than  its  Circumference. 

The  Solution  Arijlotle  gives  is  no  more  than  a  good 
Explication  of  the  Difficulty.  Galileo ,  who  next  at¬ 
tempted  it,  has  Recourfe  to  an  Infinity  of  infinitely  little 
Vacuities  in  the  right  Line  defcribed  by  the  two  Circles, 
and  imagines  that  the  little  Circle  never  applies  its  Cir¬ 
cumference  to  thofe  Vacuities ;  but  in  Reality  only  ap¬ 
plies  it  to  a  Line  equal  to  its  own  Circumference,  tho*  it 
appears  to  have  applied  it  to  a  much  larger. 

But  it  is  evident  this  is  all  gratis  difium.  The  Va¬ 
cuities  are  imaginary,  and  why  does  hot  the  great  Circle 
apply  its  Circumference  to  them  ?  Laftly,  the  Magnitude 
of  thefe  Vacuities  muft  be  augmented  or  diminifhed, 
according  to  the  different  Proportion  of  the  two  Circles. 

F.  ‘Tacquet  will  have  it,  that  the  little  Circle  making 
its  Rotation  more  fiowly  than  the  great  one,  does  on 
that  Account  defcribe  a  Line  longer  than  its  Circumfe¬ 
rence  ;  yet  without  applying  any  Point  of  its  Circumfe¬ 
rence  to  more  than  one  Point  of  its  Bafe  :  But  this  is  no 
more  allowable  than  the  former. 

The  Attempts  of  fo  many  great  Men  proving  vain  ; 
M.  Dortus  de  Meyran ,  a  French  Gentleman,  had  the 
good  Fortune  to  hit  on  a  Solution  which  he  fent  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  where  being  examined  by  MefT. 
de  Lotiville  and  Salmon ,  appointed  for  that  Purpofe,  they 
made  their  Report  that  it  was  iatis factory.  The  Solu¬ 
tion  is  to  this  Effe£t. 

The  Wheel  of  a  Coach  is  only  a£ted  on,  or  drawn 
in  a  right  Line,  inafmuch  as  it  defeats  that  Diredtion  ; 
of  Conlequence  the  Caufes  of  the  two  Motions,  the  one 
right,  the  other  circular,  are  equal,  and  therefore  their 
Effedts,  /.  e .  the  Motions  are  equal.  And  hence,  the 
Wheel  defcribes  a  right  Line  on  the  Ground  equal  to  its 
Circumference. 

For  the  Nave  of  the  Wheels  the  Cafe  is  otherwife.  It 
is  drawn  in  a  right  Line  by  the  fame  Eorce  as  the  Wheel* 
but  it  only  turns  round,  bccaufe  the  Wheel  turns,  and 
can  only  turn  with  it,  and  at  the  fame  Time  therewith. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  its  circular  Velocity  is  left  than 
its  rcdlilinear  one. 

Since  then  it  neccflarily  defcribes  a  right  Line  equal  to 
that  of  the  Wheels  it  can  only  do  it  by  Aiding,  or  what 
they  call  the  Motion  of  the  Rafton .  That  is,  a  Part  of 
the  circular  Nave  cannot  be  applied  to  a  Part  of  a  right 
Line  greater  than  itfelf,  but  by  Aiding  along  that  Part; 
and  that  more  or  lefs,  as  the  Part  of  the  Nave  is  lefs 
than  that  of  the  Circle. 

Wc  Aiall  add,  tiiat  in  ftmplc  Wheels  the  Height 
fhould  always  be  proportioned  to  the  Stature  of  the  Ani¬ 
mal  that  draws  or  moves  them.  The  Rule  is,  that  the 
Load,  and  the  Axis  of  the  Wheel  be  of  the  fame  Height 
with  the  Power  that  moves  them  j  otherwife  the  Axis 
being  higher  than  the  lead,  Parc  of  die  Load  will  lie  on 
him,  or  if  it  be  lower  he  pulls  to  Difadvantage,  and 
muft  exert  a  greater  Force  :  Though  Stevinus,  Dr.  Wal¬ 
lis  y  &c.  Aiew,  that  to  draw  a  Vehicle,  over  wafte, 
uneven  Places,  it  were  beft  to  fix  the  Traces  to  the 
Wheels  lower  than  the  Horfc’s  Breaft. 

The.  Power  of  thefe  Wheels  rcfults  from  the  Difference 
of  the  Radii  or  Spokes  of  the  Axis  and  Circumference.  The 
Canon  ia  this  :  ‘  As  the  Radius  of  the  Axis  is  to  that  of 

*  the  Circumference,  fo  is  any  Power  to  the  Weight  it 

*  can  fuftain  hereby.’ 

This  is  jtlfo  the  Rule  in  the  Axis  in  the  Peritochio, 
And  in  efted,  the  Wheel  and  the  Axis  in  Pcritocliio  arc 
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the  fame  Thing;  only  in  Theory,  it-is 

by  the  latter  Name,  and  in  Practice  by  the  &  ' 

Dented  Wheels,  are  thofe  either  whofe  Cim  ^ 

or  Axis  is  cut  into  Teeth,  by  which  they  are 

moving  and  afting  on  one  another,  and  of  L;™ 

bined  together.  The  Ufe  of  thefe  is  very  confiv 8  COn 
Clocks,  Jacks,  fcfr.  y  confPi«ious  j 
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*-uc  iimpie  one.  It  is 

the  fimple  Axis  in  Peritochio,  what  a  combined  1?'° 
is  to  a  fimple  Lever.  u  ^er 
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Its  Dodnne  is  comprized  in  the  following  Cannn  ■ 
c  The  Ratio  of  the  Power  to  the  Weight’  in 
for  that  to  be  equivalent  to  this,  ‘  Muft  be  °T* 
‘  of  the  Ratio  of  the  Diameter  of  the  Axis  of  ^ 
4  Wheel  to  the  Diameter  of  the  firft  ;  and  of  the  d  ^ 
4  of  the  Number  of  Revolutions  of  the  kft  Wk  , 

4  thofe  of  the  firft  in  the  fame  Time.*  Butfi* 
trine  will  deferve  a  more  particular  Explication  C‘ 

Suppofe  the  Weight  a,  fig.  12.  which  by  its  Forr, 
can  raife  one  Pound,  and  is  underftood  to  move  rhP  ivi, 
h,  and  the  little  Wheel  c  joined  to  its  Axis  •  if  Wc  f 
pofe  that  there  are  only  *ten  Teeth  in  the  little  Wheel  r 
and  an  hundred  in  the  Wheel  by  very  well  adapted  to 
the  former  and  joined  to  them  }  it  will  happen  hence 
that  while  the  fmall  Wheel  c  turns  ten  Times  round  the 
great  Wheel  d  will  turn  but  once.  Likewife  if  the  fame 
Ratio  be  put  between  the  fmall  Wheel  c ,  joined  to  the 
Wheel  d ,  and  between  the  Wheel  f  implicated  to  it  then 
while  the  fmall  Wheel  e ,  together  with  the  Wheel  i  turn 
ten  Times  round,  the  Wheel  f  will  be  conceived  to  turn 
only  once  round  :  Therefore  the  firft  Wheel  b  will  turn 
round  ten  Times  fwifter  than  d,  and  the  Wheel  d  ten 
Times  fwifter  than  /;  or  which  is  the  fame,  th zlFfjeelb 
will  turn  round  a  hundred  Times  fwifter  than  /. 

If  a  Power  moves  a  Weight  by  means  of  divers 
Wheels ,  the  Space  paired  over  by  the  Weight  is  to  the 
Space  of  the  Power  as  the  Power  to  the  Weight.  Hence 
the  greater  the  Power,  the  falter  is  the  Weight  moved, 
and  vice  verfd. 

The  Spaces  palled  over  by  the  Weight  and  the  Power, 
are  in  a  Ratio  compounded  of  the  Revolutions  of  the 
fioweft  Wheel ,  to  the  Revolutions  of  the  fwifteft ;  and 
of  the  Periphery  of  the  Axis  of  that,  to  the  Periphe¬ 
ry  of  this.  Hence,  the  Space  of  the  Weight  and  the 
Power  are  reciprocally  as  the  fuftain ing  Power  to  the 
W eight,  in  a  Ratio  compounded  of  the  Revolutions  of 
the  fioweft  Wheel ,  to  thofe  of  the  fwifteft,  and  of  the 
Periphery  of  the  Axis  of  that  to  the  Periphery  of  this. 

4  The  Periphery  of  the  Axis  of  the  fioweft  Wheel, 
c  with  the  Periphery  of  the  fwifteft  Wheel  given ;  as 
c  alfo  the  Ratio  of  the  Revolutions  of  the  one  to  thofe 
c  of  the  other  ;  to  find  the  Space  which  the  Power  is  to 
c  pafs  over,  while  the  Weight  goes  any  given  Length.* 

Multiply  the  Periphery  of  the  Axis  of  the  flowed 
Wheel  into  the  antecedent  Term  of  the  Ratio,  and  the 
Periphery  of  the  fwifteft  Wheel  into  the  confequent 
Term  ;  and  to  thofe  two  Products,  and  the  given  Space 
of  the  Weight  find  a  fourth  Proportional:  This  will  be 
the  Space  of  the  Power  ;  fuppofe,  e.  gr.  the  Ratio  of 
the  Revolutions  of  the  fioweft  Wheel  to  thofe  of  the 
fwifteft,  to  be  as  2  to  7,  and  the  Space  of  the  Weight 
30  Feet ;  and  let  the  Periphery  of  the  Axis  of  the  Aowelt 
Wheel  be  to  that  of  die  fwifteft  as  3  to  8,  the  Space  olj 
the  Power  will  be  found  280.  . 

‘  The  Ratio  of  the  Peripheries  of  the  fwifteft 
*  and  of  the  Axis  of  die  fioweft,  together  with  the  Ratio 
1  of  their  Revolutions,  and  the  Weight  being  given; 
c  to  find  the  Power  able  to  fuftain  it.* 

Multiply  both  the  Antecedents,  and  the  Conkqiiei1 

of  the  given  Ratios  into  each  other  ;  and  to  the  Pro  " 

of  the  Antecedents,  the  Produdts  of  the  Confequcn  , 

and  the  given  Weight,  find  a  fourth  Proportional  *,  t  a 

will  be  the  Power  required.  Suppofe,  <\£r,  tneiai 

of  the  Peripheries  8:  3.  that  of  the  Revolutions  7  •  * 

and  the  Weight  2000,  the  Power  will  be  found  214J 

After  the  fame  Manner  may  the  Weight  be  0  » 

the  Power  and  the  Ratio  of  the  Peripheries,  <sc. 

| 

^  4  The  Revolutions  the  fwifteft  Wheel  is  to  Pc^' 

‘  while  die  fioweft  makes  one  Revolution,  being  B  . 

J  together  with  die  Space  the  Weight  is  to  be  raue  ^ 
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„  .  .  0f  the  flowcfi:  ;  to  find  die  Time 

‘  £  eJ be  fpenc  in  ra-jfi nsk.*he  rf  ^  floweft 

1  aSthe  s5"he  Weight  given,  lb  is  the 
0tel  * t0  f  he  Revolutions  of  the  fwifteft  Wheel 

g,VeS  proporrional ,  which  will  be  the  Number  of 
,0  a  fourtn  _grformed  while  the  Weight  reaches  the 
Revolution  >P  Experiment  determine  the 

Revolutions  the  fwifteft  Wheel  performs  in 
h’u®ber  „,,r:  by  this  divide  the  fourth  Proportional 
f  nd°betore.  The  Quotient  will  be  the  Time  ipent  in 

Pbne^which  I  place  here,  becaufe  it  has  a 
^Relation  to  the  other  three  Powers  already  explained) 
*  P/,i J  which  makes  an,  oblique  Angle  with  an  hori- 
1S  mil  P‘ane ■'  Which  Mined  Plane  is  to  be  feen  m  our 

nf  Hvdraulicks. 

We  make  ufe  of  an  inclined  Plane  to  raife  up,  or  let 
Ml  heavy  Bodies  with  a  greater  Facility,  whereby  Fart 
f  their  Weight  is  taken  away  j  as  Workmen  find  by 
vJtnence  and  without  being  taught.  For  when  a 
~Zt  Weight  is  to  be  carried  to  a  high  Place,  they  put 
‘on  an  inclined  Plane ,  which  Plane  is  fometimes  fup- 
oorted  with  Boards  or  Cylinders,  for  the  Conveniency  of 
tranfporting  it  from  one  Place  co  another. 

The  Lws  of  Defcent  of  Bodies  on  inclined  Planes  are, 
i  If  a  Body  Be  placed  on  an  inclined  Plane ,  its  relative 
Gravity  will  be  to  its  abfolute  Gravity,  as  the  Length  of 
the  Plane  to  its  Height.  Hence,  i .  Since  a  Ball  gra¬ 
vitates  on  the  inclined  Plane  with  its  relative  Gravity  ; 
the  Weight  applied  in  a  Dire&ion  parallel  to  the  Length 
oftiie  Plane,  will  retain  or  fufpend  it,  provided  the 
Weight  be  to  that  of  the  Ball,  as  the  Altitude  of  the 
Plane  is  to  its  Length. 

2.  The  abfolute  Gravity  of  the  Body  is  to  its  retrac¬ 
tive  Gravity  applied  on  the  inclined  Platte ,  as  the  whole 
Sine  to  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  of  Inclination. 

g.  Hence  the  refpettive  Gravities  of  the  lame  Body 
on  different  incline  Planes ,  are  to  each  other  as  the  Sines 
of  the  Angle  of  Inclination. 

4,  The  greater  therefore  the  refpe&ive  Gravity  is, 
the  greater  is  the  Angie  of  Inclination. 

5.  As  therefore  in  a  vertical  Plane,  where  the  Incli¬ 
nation  is  greateft,  viz.  perpendicular,  the  relpeftive 
Gravity  degenerates  into  abfolute  ;  fo  in  an  horizontal 
Plane ,  where  there  is  no  Inclination,  the  refpe&ive  Gra¬ 
vity  vanifhes. 

To  find  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  of  Inclination  of  a 
Plane,  on  which  a  given  Power  will  be  able  to  fuftain  a 
given  Weight.  Say,  as  the  given  Weight  is  to  the 
given  Power,  fo  is  the  whole  Sine  to  the  Sine  of  the 
Angle  of  Inclination  of  the  Plane.  Thus,  fuppofe  a 
Weight  of  ioqo  be  to  be  fuftained  by  the  Power  of  50, 
the  Angle  of  Inclination  will  be  found  2052. 

If  the  Weight  defeends  according  to  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  Direction,  and  raifes  up  the  Weight  in  a  Direction 
parallel  to  the  inclined  Plane  ;  the  Height  of  the  A  (cent 
will  beta  that  of  the  Defcent,  as  the  Sine  of  the  Angle 
of  Inclination  to  the  whole  Sine. 
t  The  Powers -that  raife  Weights  through  Altitudes  re¬ 
ciprocally  proportional  to  them,  are  equal.  This  Des 
writs  affumes  as  a  Principle  whereby  to  demonflratc  the 
owers  of  Machines 5  hence  we  fee  why  a  loaden  Wag¬ 
gon  is  drawn  with  more  Difficulty  on  an  inclined  than 
horizontal  Platte ;  as  being  prefTed  with  a  Part  of  the 
eight,  which  is  to  the  whole  Weight  in  a  Ratio  of  the 
itudc  of  the  Plane  to  its  Length. 

heavy  Body  defeends  on  an  inclined  Plane ,  with  a 
Mo  ion  uniformly  accelerated. 

IhtJnCf\!V^c  ^Paces  of  Defcent  arc  in  a  duplicate 
thprof°  .  Tunes,  and  likewife  of  the  Velocities  ;  and 

cQualMC  ?  ec^  T*mcs  increafe  according  to  the  un- 

?  f  "•  ’’ -  3?  5,  7.  9,  <*. 

ineon  nn  • a£e  ovcr  by  a  heavy  Body  defeend- 
vj^u  r  Plane,  is  fubduple  of  that  which  it 

liw  Vtf  \n  ^nie»  with  the  Velocity  it 

l  ^l,e  Knd  of  ^alL-  ■  7  * 

n;  les  tllerc^°re  de  fee nd  'by  the  fame  Laws 

vraj  that  rJ?m'  as  m  PtrPendicular  Planes.  Hence  it 

(cents  nvuur*  ^ie  Laws  of  perpendicular  De- 

*  119  Experiments  on  ‘inclined  Planes,  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  Morions  being  flower  in  the  latter  than  the 
former,  as  in  the  following  Theorem. 

The  Velocity  of  a  heavy  Body,  bending  on  an  inclined 
Plane ,  a*t  the  End  of  any  given  Time  5  is  to  the  Velo¬ 
city  which  it  would  acquire  in  falling  perpendicularly, 
in  the  fame  Time,  as  the  Height  of  the  inclined  Plane 
is  to  its  Length. 

The  Wedge,  fig.  1 6.  is  a  triangular  Prifm,  whofe 
Bafes  are  equilateral  acute-angled  Triangles. 

Authors  are  divided  about  the  Principles  whence  the 
Wedge  derives  its  Power.  Arifiotle  confidcrs  it  as  two 
Levers  of  the  firft  Kind,  inclined  towards  each  other* 
and  acting  oppofite  Ways.  Guido  Ulbaldus ,  Merfennus , 
&c.  will  have  them  Levers  of  the  fecond  Kind.  But 
F.  de  Danis  fhews,  that  the  Wedge  cannot  be  reduced  to 
any  Lever  at  all.  Others  refer  the  Wedge  to  the  inclined 
Plane  ;  becaufe,  fay  they,  it  confifts  of  two  inclined 
Planes ,  whofe  two  Sides  terminate  in  a  common  right 
Line.  Others  again,  with  De  Stair ,  deny  the  Wedge  to 
have  fcarce  any  Force  at  all  ;  and  aferibe  much  the 
greateft  Part  to  the  Mallet  that  drives  it.  But  the  Jateft 
Authors  agree  to  refer  the  Effeft  of  the  Wedge  to  the 
Cochlea  or  Shell. 

Its  Docftrine  is  contained  in  this  Propofition  :  <  If  the 
4  Power  diredlly  applied  to  the  Head  of  the  Wedge ,  be 
c  to  the  Refiftance  to  be  overcome  by  the  Wedge,  as  the 
4  Thicknefs  of  the  Wedge  is  to  its  Height ;  then  the 
4  Power  will  be  equivalent  to  its  Refiftance ;  and  if  in- 
4  creafed,  will  overcome  it.  5 

For  the  Firmneft  whereby  the  Parcs  of  the  Obftacle, 
fuppofe  Wood,  adhere  to  one  another,  is  the  Refiftance 
to  be  overcome  by  the  Wedge. 

Hence,  if  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Wedge  (that  is,  the 
Way  of  the  Impediment,  and  confequenrly  its  Velocity) 
be  to  the  Height  of  the  Wedge  (that  is  the  Way,  and 
confequently  the  Velocity  of  rhe  Power)  as  the  Power  of 
the  Impediment,  or  Refiftance;  then  the  Momentum 
of  the  Power,  and  the  Impediment,  will  be  equal  the 
one  to  the  other  ;  and  confequently  the  Power,  being  in- 
creafed,  will  overcome  the  Refiftance. 

Hence,  1.  The  Power  equivalent  to  half  the  Refift¬ 
ance,  is  to  it  as  the  whole  Sine  to  the  Co-tangent  of 
half  the  Angle  of  the  Wedge. — And,  2.  As  the  Tangent 
of  a  lefs  Angle  is  left  than  that  of  a  greater,  the  Power 
muft  have  a  greater  Proportion  to  half  the  Refiftance, 
if  the  Angle  be  greater  than  if  lefs.  Confequently  the 
acuter  the  Wedge  is,  the  more  does  it  increafe  the  Power. 

To  the  Wedge  may  be  referred  all  Edge-tools,  and 
Inftruments  which  have  a  fliarp  Point,  in  order  to  cut, 
cleave,  flit,  chop,  pierce,  bore,  or  the  like ;  as  Knives, 
Hatchets,  Swords,  Bodkins,  &c. 

The  Screw,  is  a  right  Cylinder,  furrowed  fpiral- 
wife,  chiefly  ufed  in  pre/fin g  or  fqueezing  Bodies  clofe, 
though  fometimes  alfo  in  raifing  Weights. 

If  the  furrowed  Surface  be  convex,  the  Screw  is  faid 
to  be  Male  *  if  concave  it  is  Female. 

Where  Motion  is  to  be  generated,  the  Male  and  Fe¬ 
male  Screws  are  always  joined,  that  is,  whenever  the 
Screw  is  to  be  ufed  as  a  Angle  Engine,  or  mechanical 
Power.  When  joined  witli  an  Axis  in  Peritochio  there 
is  no  Occafion  for  a  Female  5  but  in  that  Cafe  it  becomes 

Part  of  a  compound  Engine. 

The  Doflrine  of  the  Screw  is, — 1.  As  the  Comp  a  ft 
deferibed  by  the  Power  in  one  Turn  of  the  Screw,  is  to 
the  Interval  or  Diftance  between  any  two  immediate 
Threads  or  fpiral  Winding,  fo  is  the  Weight  or  Re¬ 
fiftance  to  the  Power ;  then  the  Power  and  the  Refift¬ 
ance  will  be  equivalent  one  to  the  other ;  and  confc- 
qucntly,  the  Power  being  a  little  increafcd  will  overcome 
the  Refiftance. 

For  it  is  evident,  that  in  one  Turn  of  the  Screw,  the 
Weight  is  fo  much  lifted  up,  or  the  Refiftance  fo  much 
removed,  or  the  Thing  to  be  prefled  is  fqueezed  fo 
much  clofer  together,  as  is  the  Diftance  between  two 
immediate  Spirals :  And  in  the  fame  Time  the  Power  to 
be  moved  is  fo  much,  as  is  the  Compafs  deferibed  by 
the  faid  Power  in  one  Turn  of  the  Screw,  Wherefore 
the  Velocity  of  the  Weight  (or  whatever  anfwcrs  there¬ 
to)  will  be  to  the  Velocity  of  the  Power,  ns  is  the  faid 
Diftance  between  the  Spirals  to  the  Compafs  deferibed 

by  the  Power,  in  one  Revolution,  or  turning  round  of 

the 
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the  Screw  -,  fo  that  the  gaining  in  Power  is  here  recom- 

penfed  by  the  Lofs  in  Time.  .  r  , 

2.  As  the  Diftance  between  two  Threads  is  Ms,  the 

Power  required  to  overcome  the  faid  Refiftance  is  lefs  ; 
therefore  the  finer  the  Thread  the  eafier  the  Motion 
q.  If  £he  Male  Screw  be  turned  in  the  Female  at  Kelt, 

a  lefs  Power  will  be  required  to  overcome  the  Refiftance. 

a  The  Diftance  of  the  Power  from  the  Center  of  the 
Screw,  the  Diftance  of  two  Threads,  and  the  Power  to 
be  applied  being  given,  to  determine  the  Refiftance  it 
will  overcome;  or  the  Refiftance  being  given,  to  find 

the  Power  necefiary  to  overcome  it. 

Find  the  Periphery  of  a  Circle  defcnbed  by  a  Radius, 

then  the  Diftance  between  the  two  Threads,  the  Peri¬ 
phery  juft  found,  and  the  given  Power  ;  or  to  the  Pen- 
pherv  found,  the  Diftance  of  the  two  Threads,  and  the 
given  Refiftance,  find  a  fourth  Proportional.  This  in 
the  former  Cafe  will  be  the  Refiftance  that  will  be  over¬ 
come  by  the  given  Power ;  and  in  the  latter  the  Power 

necefiary  to  overcome  the  given  Refiftance. 

E.  zr.  fuppofe  the  Refiftance  between  the  two  Threads 

o  the  Diftance  of  the  Power  from  the  Center  of  the 

Screw  25,  and  the  Power  3o  Pounds,  the  Periphery  of 

the  Circle  to  be  defcribed  by  the  Power,  will  be  iound 

157  :  Therefore,  as  3,  157:  30,  157°=  the  Weight 

to  which  the  Refiftance  is  equal. 

5.  The  Refiftance  to  be  overcome  by  a  given  1  ower 

beino-  given ;  to  determine  the  Diameter  of  the  Screw,  the 
Diftance  of  two  Threads,  and  the  Length  of  the  Scytala 
or  Handle :  The  Diftance  of  the  Threads,  and  the 
Diameter  of  the  Screw  may  be  aflumed  at  1  lcaJure,  !t 
the  Male  be  to  be  turned  in  the  Female  by  a  Handle : 
Then  as  the  given  Power  is  to  the  Refiftance  it  is  to 
overcome,  fo  is  the  Diftance  of  the  Threads  to  a 
fourth  Number,  which  will  be  the  Periphery  to  be  de¬ 
fcribed  by  the  Handle,  in  a  Turn  of  the  Screw.  1  he 
Semi-diameter  of  this  Periphery  therefore  being  fought, 
we  have  the  Length  of  the  Handle  ;  but  if  the  Female 
Screw  he  to  be  turned  about  the  Male  without  any 
Handle,  then  the  Periphery  and  Semi-diameter  found, 

will  be  very  'nearly  thofe  of  the  Screw  required. 

E  er.  Suppcfe  the  Weight  6000,  the  Power  too, 
and  'the  Diftance  of  the  Threads  2  Lines ;  for  the  Peri¬ 
phery  to  be  paffed  over  by  the  Power  fay  as  100, 
6000  •  2  120  ;  the  Semi-diameter  of  which  Periphery 
beins'-V  of  120=40  Lines  will  be  the  Length  of  the 
Handle,  ifanybeufed;  otherwiie  the  Side  of  the  Fe¬ 
male  Screw  mull:  be  40  Lines.  ,  „  . 

There  are,  befides  the  above-mentioned  Screws,  the 

endlefs  Screw,  and  Archimedes’s  Screw. 

The  endlefs  Screw,  is  a  Screw  fitted  to  turn  a  dented 

Wheel,  called  endlefs,  or  perpetual,  in  regard  it  may  be 
turned  for  ever,  without  coming  at  an  End.  From  the 
Scheme  it  is  evident  enough,  that  while  the  Screw  turns 
.once  round,  the  Wheel  only  advances  the .  Diftance  of 

a  Tooth.  .  „ 

The  Doflrine  of  the  endlefs  Screw,  is  :  —  If  the  1  ower 

applied  to  the  Lever,  or  Handle  of  an  endlefs  Screw , 
be  to  the  Weight,  in  a  Ratio  compounded  of  the  1  cri- 
phery  of  the  Axis  of  the  Wheel,  to  the  Periphery  de¬ 
fcribed  by  the  Power,  in  turning  the  Handle,  and  of 
the  Revolutions  of  the  Wheel,  to  the  Revolutions  of  the 
Screw,  the  Power  will  be  equivalent  to  the  Weight. 

Hence,  i.  As  the  Motion  of  the  Wheel  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  (low,  a  final l  Power  may  raife  a  vaft  Weight,  by 
Means  of  an  endlefs  Screws :  For  this  Reafon,  the  great 
Ufe  of  the  endlefs  Screw,  is  either  where  a  great  Weight 
is  to  be  railed  through  a  little  Space ;  or  where  a  very 
flow,  gentle  Motion  is  required :  On  which  Account  it 

to  very  tifclul  in  Clocks  and  Watches. 

2.  The  Number  of  Teeth,  the  Diftance  of  the  Power 
frpm  the  Centre  of  the  Screw,  the  Radius  of  the  Axis, 
and  the  Power  being  given,  to  find  the  Weight  it  will 

raife# 

*  Multiply  the  Diftance  of  the  Power  from  the  Centre 
of  the  Screw  into  the  Number  of  Teeth  :  The  ProduCt 
is  the  Space  of  the  Power  patted  through,  in  die  Time 
the  Weight  pafics  through  a  Space  equal  to  the  Peri¬ 
phery  of  the  Axis.  Fipd  a  fourth  proportional  to  the 
Radius  of  the  Axis,  the  Space  of  the  Power  now  found 
and  the  Power  >  this  will  be  the  Weight  the  Power  is 

able  to  Main. 


Archimedes9 s  Screw,  or  the  Spiral  Pum  k  s  * 
chine  for  the  raifing  of  Water,*  invented  by 
Its  Strufture  is  as  follows  :  7  cbimed^ 

A  leaden  Tube  is  wound  round  a  Cylinder  after 
fame  Manner  as  the  fpiral  Thread  is  drawn  in  the  cq 
mon  Screw  above  defcribed.  This  Cylinder  is  incli  ^ 
to  the  Horizon  in  an  Angle  of  about  rz  Deeree*  T! a 
the  Orifice  of  the  Tube  immerged  under  Water  if 
then  the  Screw  be  turned  about  by  the  Handle,  a»ai  ft 
the  Water-,  the  Water  will  raife  up  the  Spiral’  and  b 
difeharged  at  the  other.  Orifice  of  the  Cylinder.  e 

This  Machine  (whofe  Figure  is  the  Second  in  the 
Plate  of  Hydranlicks)  with  a  very  little  Strength,  is  ab] 
to  raife  a  great  Quantity  of  Water :  Whence^  it ’is  fouJ 
of  good  Ufe  in  emptying  of  Lakes,  &c. 

If  the  Water  be  to  be  raifed  to  any  confiderabie  Height 
one  Screw  will  not  fuffice  ;  but  the  Water  drawn  «p  [,* 
one,  is  to  be  taken  by  another,  and  fo  fucccfiively,  ‘ 

Note ,  As  the  Mechanicks  are  founded  on  Motion  At¬ 
tempts  have  been  made,  from  Time  to  Time,  to  find 
out  a  perpetual  Motion ,  i.  e.  a  Motion  which  is  fun. 
plied  and  renewed  from  itfelf,  without  the  Interven¬ 
tion  of  any  external  Caufe  ;  or  in  an  uninterrupted 
Communication  of  the  fame  Degree  of  Motion  from 
one  Part  of  Matter  to  another,  in  a  Circle  (or  other 
Curve  returning  it  into  itfelf)  fo  as  the  fame  Momen¬ 
tum  ftill  returns  undiminilhed  upon  the  firfl  Mover. 

To  find  a  perpetual  Motion,  or  conftruft  an  En¬ 
gine,  &c.  which  fhall  have  fuch  a  Motion,  is  a  famous 
Problem  that  has  employed  the  Mathematicians  for  2000 
Years;  though  none  perhaps  have  profecutcd  it  with 
Attention  and  Earneftnefs  equal  to  thofe  of  the  prefent 
Age. 

Infinite  are  the  Schemes,  Defigns,  Plans,  Engines, 
Wheels,  fcfr.  to  which  this  longed  for  perpetual  Motion 
has  given  Birth :  It  were  as  endlefs  as  impertinent  to 
give  a  Detail  of  them  all,  nor  does  any  of  them  deferve 
particular  Mention,  fince  they  have  all  equally  proved 
abortive :  It  would  rather  be  of  the  Nature  of  an  Affront 
than  a  Compliment,  to  diftinguifh  the  Pretenders  hereto; 
when  the  very  Thing  they  are  commemorated  for,  car¬ 
ries  with  it  fo  difagreeable  an  Idea. 

In  effect,  there  feems  but  little  in  Nature  to  coun¬ 
tenance  all  this  Afliduity  and  Expectation :  Among  all 
the  Laws  of  Matter  and  Motion,  we  know  of  none  yet, 
which  feems  to  lay  any  Principle  or  Foundation  for  fuch 

an  EfieCt. 

ACtion  and  Re-aCtion  are  allowed  to  be  ever  equal, 
and  a  Body  which  gives  any  Quantity  of  Motion  to  ano¬ 
ther,  lofes  juft  fo  much  of  its  own  ;  but  under  the  pre¬ 
fent  State  of  Things,  the  Refiftance  of  the. Air,  the 
Fraction  of  the  Parcs  of  Machines,  &c.  do  necenanly 

retard  every  Motion.  . .  « 

To  keep  the  Motion  on  Foot,  therefore,  either  nt, 

there  muft  be  a  Supply  from  fome  foreign  Caufe ;  wnic 

in  a  perpetual  Motion  is  excluded.  .  , 

Or"  Sly,  all  Refiftance  from  the  H.to 
Parts  of  Matter,  muft  be  removed,  which  implies 

Change  in  the  Nature  of  Tilings. 

For,  by  the  fccond  Law  of  Natme,  the  6 

made  in  the  Motions  of  Bodies,  are  always  pro ponwjJ 
to  the  impteffed  moving  Force,  and  aic  c  , 
the  fame  Direftion  with  if,  no  Motion  t  "1* 
communicated  to  any  Engine  greater  than  that  ot 

fir  ft  Force  imprefied.  .  f  ,  ■  a  rcf,ft. 

But  on  our  Earth,  all  Motion  is  performed  m  a rci^ 

ing  Fluid,  and  muft  therefore  of  Neceftity  b  ‘  ^ 
confequcntly  a  confiderabie  Quantity  of  > 

•  be  fpent  on, the  Medium.  wherein  all 

Not  is  there  any  Eng  me  or  Machine,  herein^ 

Fridfion  can  be  avoided,  there  being  ' '  ity .  the 

Manner  of  the  Cohcfion  of  the  Parts  ot  1  -  cs  k 


Manner  of  the  Cohel.on  or  cue  t  »  T  :  v.;cuitics  be 

Proportion  the  folid  Matter  beai  ,  onii  jiucnt  Parti- 
tween  them,  and  the  Nature  of  thofe  conftnwni 

cles  not  admitting  it.  ,  fenfibly  <li- 

This  Friclion  therefore  will  a!i0. V?.orcc  >  lb  th* 
minifli  the  imprefled,  or  c0,'ll"u”r‘  ,  t|,e  coninn*- 

..Raced  Force  be  fo  much  greater  t  an  (|1» 
Force,  a?  to  rcconipenfe  the  Duninutio  by 
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„  Apfe  Caufe  ;  But  nil  dat  quid  non  habet  the  ge- 
by  al?  tl(Le  cannot  communicate  a  greater  Degree  of 
aerating  ^  £tl-ejf. 

M«‘on  .  Bufinefs  of  finding  a  perpetual  Motion, 

Thfe  '  comes  to  this,  ®«.  to  make  a  Weight  heavier 

thetC  °S’f  or  an  eiaftick  Force  greater  than  irfelf. 
than  tfie  ’  j  jaftjy,  there  mull  be  fome  Method  of 

°.r’  {  |’ce  equivalent  to  what  is  loft,  by  the  artful 
g^mn=?.  and  Combination  of  Mechanick  Powers  t 
X)ifp°iin  j  p  -nt  tiienj  a]]  Endeavours' are  dire<5bed  : 

To  ^  nr  bv  what  Means  fuch  Force  lhould  be  gain- 
%iii  a  Myftory ! 

“VuJ  Multiplication  of  Powers  or  Forces,  it  is  certain, 

for  what  is  gained  in  Power,  is  ftill  loft 

°fo  that  the  Quantity  of  Motion  ftill  remains 
in  i  >  1 

lh\ll ^Mecbmcks  cannot  really  make  a  little  Power  e- 
\  ov  fuperior  to  a  larger  5  and  wherever  a  lefs  Power 
&  in  Equilibria  ™ch  3  larf  .r’/*  twenty-five 

p  ds  w[t[i  a  hundred,  it  is  a  Kind  of  Deception  of 
h  Senfe  *  The  Equilibrium  is  not  ftriftly  between  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  5  but  between  one  hundred 
Linds  and  twenty-five  moving,  or  difpofed  to  move 

four  Times  as  faft  as  the  one  hundred. 

To  confider  the  Weights  one  hundred,  and  twenty- 
five  as  fix’d  and  immoveable ;  the  twenty-five  may 
feem,  fome  how,  raifed  beyond  themfelves  •,  which  is 
one  of  the  foam  Miracles  of  Mcchanicks ,  that  has  de¬ 
ceived  Millions  j  but  which  is  eafily  difiipated,  by  con- 
fidering  the  four  Degrees  of  Velocity,  which  are  to  be 
given  to  the  twenty-five  Pounds,  and  which  require  a 
Force  equal  to  the  Excels  of  one  hundred  above  twenty- 

five  Pounds. 

A  Power  of  ten  Pounds  moved  with  ten  Times  the 
Velocity  of  the  one  hundred  Pounds,  would  have  equal¬ 
led  them  in  the  like  Manner ;  and  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  all  the  poffible  Produfts  equal  to  one  hundred. 
Bur,  in  fine,  there  muft  ftill  be  one  hundred  Pounds  of 
Power  on  each  Side,  what  Way  foever  they  be  taken, 
whether  in  the  Matter,  or  in  the  Velocity. 

This  is  an  inviolable  Law  of  Nature  ;  by  which  no¬ 
thing  is  left  to  Art,  but  the  Choice  of  the  feveral  Com¬ 
binations  that  may  produce  the  fame  Effcfl. 

I 

APPENDIX. 

Poky  That  though  Motion  does  not  make  Part  of  the 
Mecbaiticks ,  notwithftanding  as  it  is  the  Foundation 
thereof,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  add  to  this  Trea- 
tife,  by  way  of  Appendix,  what  relates  to  a  Local  Mo - 
lion,  its  Affedtions,  Caufes,  &c. 

Low} Motion,  is  a  continued  and  fucccfilve  Change 
of  Place. 

}  Fay,  a  continued  and  fucceflive  Change  of  Place, 
wz.  through  a  Space  which  is  between  the  Term  at 
which  the  Motion  begins,  and  that  at  which  the  Mo¬ 
tion  ends  j  which  Space  is  not,  in  fa£t,  diftinguiflied 
from  the  phyijck  Bodies  themfelves,  but  mentally  only, 
and  mathematically ;  inafmuch  as  the  foie  Extenfioh 
Hereof  is  confidered,  and  not  the  other  phyfical  Quali- 
ticsj  for  no  Motion  is  under  flood  beyond  Continuity 
an  Sncccflion.  For  if  God,  v.  gr.  was  to  produce,  or 
pre  erve  at  Rome,  the  fame  Body  which  is  in  London , 

through  intermediate  Places,  tho*  there 
oua  be  a  Change  of  Place,  there  would  be  no  Muta- 
*on*  ,cau^  tl'cre  were  not  a  PafTagc  from  one  Place 

to  another. 

.l ^°P^lers*  both  tintient  and  modern,  agree  among 

Mm»CVCr  it  lat  ^1C  Motion  is  a  certain  State,  or 
°*  t|?e  mobile  Body,  whereby  it  corrcfponds  fuc- 
rw>.  1  /  t0  kveral  different  Places :  But  whether  Reft  be 
vw  ‘mSrcal  anc^  P°fldvc,  is  what  is  much  contro- 

S'  Ptyfic*  c.  8.  and  all  the  Peri - 
of  S  aCVC’  ^iat  *s  nothing  but  a  Privation 

no  "left  ri’  1  ®es  Cnrtes  is  of  Opinion,  that  Reft  is 

(wl  v?  Pofitivc  than  Motion  itfelf.  In  which 

it,  C;m  1  C]U1^  *c  Medium  :  For  Reft,  as  I  take 

Place  or  ?  ther  remaiti*n£  °f  a  K°<b  in  the  fame 

or  Manner  *\  i^refore  it  can  be  called  either  a  State, 

Motion  J  ^  delation  ;  and  not  a  foie  Privation  of 


whereby  it  can  a 61  or  refill,  as  Des  Caries  will  have  it 
It  may  be  obje6ted  againft  my  Sentiment  by  th£ 
Peripateticians ,  that  Reft  con  fills  in  that  which  bnce 
admitted,  its  Nature  is  eafily  underftood  ;  as  it  happens 
by  admitting  only  the  Privation  of  Motion,  as  Darknefs 
is  underftood  by  admitting  only  the  Privation  of  Light.  . 

To  which  I  anfwer*  that  neither  Reft  is  underftood 
by  the  foie  Privation  of  Motion ,  nor  Motion  underftood* 
by  the  lole  Privation  of  Reft,  but  either  State  is  pofitive^ 
one  whereby  a  Body  corrrefponds  to  the  different  Parts 
of  the  Place,  and  the  other  whereby  it  corrcfponds  to 
the  fame  Parts  of  a  Place ;  one  or  the  other  of  thofe 
Manners  being  always  in  a  Body.  For  if  it  ceafes  from 
moving  it  refts,  and  if  it  ceafes  from  refting  it  is  moved  : 
Whence  Motion  and  Reft  alternately  fucceed  each  other 
in  a  Body. 

As  to  what  is  faid,  that  Darknefs  is  a  Privation  of 
Light,  it  wants  Explication.  Darknefs  is  a  Privation  of 
Light,  if  confidered  comparatively  to  our  Senfes,  but 
not  as  confidered  as  it  is  in  dark  Bodies  :  For  either  State 
of  Light  or  Darknefs,  is  pofitive  in  fome  Bodies,  v.  gr: 
in  the  Air.  In  the  firft  State  the  Parcs  of  a  Body  are 
moved  with  Celerity  ;  in  the  fecond  they  either  reft,  or 
are  moved  more  fiowly. 

The  Cartejians  will  objedl,  that  when  a  Body  which  is 
at  Reft  is  impelled  by  fome  mobile  Body  and  breaks 
the  Motion  thereof,  it  is  faid  to  refill  it ;  which  Faculty 
of  refilling  proceeds  from  the  Parts  being  at  Reft  ;  and 
therefore  that  Reft  is  a  pofitive  Faculty  in  a  Body  where¬ 
by  it  refills  to  Motion. 

.To  which  I  anfwer,  that  a  Body  at  Reft  is  laid  to  re¬ 
fill  to  a  mobile  Body,  inafmuch  as  the  Motion  of  the 
mobile  Body  dillributed  in  every  Part  of  the  Body  at 
Reft,  produces  in  it  an  almoft  infenlible  fhaking ;  but 
not  as  if  the  Body  at  Reft  had  fome  Re- aft  ion,  as  they 
call  it,  or  fome  a<5tive  Faculty  for  the  Elifion  of  the 
Motion  of  the  mobile  Body.  I  agree  that  there  is  nd 
other  Faculty  in  a  Body  at  Reft  but  the  Reft  of  the 
Parts  5  which  Faculty  is  only  a  pafiive  Power ;  but  I 
deny  that  it  is  an  a6live  one  :  Therefore  a  Body  at  Reft 
is  faid  to  refill  a  Body  in  Motion,  becaufe  the  Motion  of 
the  mobile  Body  being  dillributed  throughout  all. the 
Parts  of  the  Body  at  Reft,  becomes  fometimes  infenfible  ; 
as  when  a  leaden  Ball  is  fired  againft  a  Wall  built  with 
very  hard  Stones,  let  the  Velocity  of  the  Ball  be  ever 
fo  great,  it  being  notwithftanding  dillributed  through¬ 
out  all  the  Parts  of  the  Stone,  fcarcc  produces  a  fen- 
fible  Quaking :  But  a  Body  at  Reft  does  not  refill  a 
Body  in  Motion,  as  by  fome  atftive  Faculty  whereby  it 
re-a6ls  into  it.  For  to  Re-aftion  is  required,  a  tonick 
Motion  at  leaft,  fuch  as  that  which  happens  in  a  Tree* 
which  if  bowed  in  one  Part,  and  fome  body  endeavours 
to  bow  it  on  the  oppofite  Part,  it  happens  then  a  true 
and  proper  Re-aftion,  becaufe  the  Tree  refills  by  its 
tonick  Motion . 

Note,  That  ft onick  is  a  Term  ufed  in  Medici  he*  and 
applied  to  a  certain  Motion  of  the  Mufcles,  whereirt 
the  Fibres  being  extended,  continue  their  Extenfiorl 
in  fuch  Manner,  as  that  the  Part  feems  immoveable* 
though  in  Reality  it  be  in  Motion.  Such  is  the  Cafe 
of  a  Man  Handing,  of  Birds  plating  or  fwimming 
through  the  Air,  &c.  Galen  fays,  that  the  Mufcles 
a6l  even  when  at  Reft ;  for  after  having  made  any 
Contraction  to  fix  themfelves  in  a  certain  State  or  Dift 
pofition,  the  preferring  of  that  Contradlion*  is  what 
we  call  the  tonick  Motion. 

It  may  be  urged,  with  Des  Cartes ,  fecund.  paPt.  print  ip* 
num.  49.  that  a  lefs  Body,  with  whatever  Velocity  it 
may  be  carried  againft  a  greater  at  Reft*  it  never  can 
communicate  its  Motion  to  the  greater  Body  at  Reft* 
and  the  more  the  Velocity  of  the  leficr  Body  is  incrcaftd* 
the  greater  grows  the  Refinance  and  Reft  of  the  larger 
Body;  therefore  that  Reft  is  fome  aftiVe  Faculty  or 
Power  in  a  Body  at  Reft,  as  Motion  is  an  aft ivc  Faculty1 
in  a  mobile  Body. 

To  this  I  anfwer,  that  the  Objection  is  the  fourth 
Rule  of  tire  Communication  of  Motion ,  eftablifhed  by 1 
Des  Cartes,  which  I  will  refute  both  by  Reafon  and  Ex- 
cricncc*  By  Reafon,  becaufe  the  Velocity  of  the  leffer 


iVWtlOrt  nti  A  */)  »  1  4.nviiLiuii  ui  p -  -  ,  w  1  _ 

conWcrcd  r  ’  um8incd  *t  i  much  lefs  is  it  to  be  I3ody  can  be  fuch,  that  being  iliftributed  throughout  all 
Voi  °lnc  P0^lt*vc  <>r  real  Faculty  in  a  Body,  the  Parts  of  the  larger  Body  at  Reft  equal  to  itfelf,  it 
" r}  E  movta 
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moves  them  all,  and  confequendy  the  whole  Body.  By 
Experience,  becaufe  if  a  foft  Body,  y .  g •  with  three 
Degrees  of  Velocity,  be  throwed  againft  another  lore 
Body  twice  bigger  than  itfelf,  it  will  communicate  to  it 
two  Degrees  of  its  Velocity,,  and  both  as  if  they  were 
united  into  a  Body  triple  the  former,  will  be  moved  by 
one  Degree  of  Velocity  towards  the  fame  Part \  lor  the 
Velocity  decreafes,  in  Proportion  theVolume  of  the  Body, 
in  which  it  is  diftributed,  increafes.  Therefore  it  a 
greater  Body  is  faid  to  refift  more  in  Motion  than  a  letter, 
it  mutt:  be  taken  in  almoft  the  fame  Senfe,  as  a  greater 
Heap  of  Earth,  is  more  difficult  to  be  drenched  with 
Water  than  a  Handful  •,  fince  the  Effect  mutt:  correspond 
to  the  Caufe  •,  fo  that  the  greater  is  the  Heap  of  Earth, 
the  more  Water  is  required  to  penetrate  it,  not  that  the 
Earth  has  any -Faculty  to  hinder  the  Water  from  pene¬ 
trating  i  but  the  greater  the  Heap  is,  the  greater  mult 
be  the  Quantity  of  Water  to  penetrate  it :  Likewife  the 
Motion  mutt:  be  diftributed  throughout  all  the  Parts  of  a 
Body  at  Reft,  to  be  carried  from  one  Place  to  another ; 
and  the  greater  is  the  Number  of  Parts  to  which  the 
Motion  is  to  be  communicated,  the  greater  muft  be  the 
Quantity  of  Motion . 

To  underftand  better  the  Nature  of  Motion  and  Reft, 
it  is  necettary  to  lay  fomething  of  ’Time  and  Place . 

.  As  Motion  is  the  Tranttation  of  a  Body  from  one 
Place  to  another,  which  wants  Time  to  be  accomplifh- 
ed  •,  we  fhould,  therefore,  underftand  the  Nature  of 

Time  and  Place. 

Time,  is  the  face ejfive  Duration  of  a  Thing  which  has 
a  Beginning ,  and  which  can  have  an  End.  It  is  called  a 
fuccejfive  Duration ,  becaufe  Time  does  not  exift  together. 
2.  Which  has  a  Beginning,  and  can  have  an  End,  be¬ 
caufe  Time  belongs  to  created  Things,  which  God  has 
formed  of  nothing,  and  can  reduce  to  nothing. 

The  Name  of  Place  is  ambiguous  *,  for  fometimes  it 
ttgnffies  the  Superficies  of  a  Body  wherein  another  Body 
is  contained,  fometimes  a  Space  which  can  be  occupied 
by  all  Sorts  of  Bodies ;  the  iirft  is  called  an  internal 

Place,  and  the  other  external. 

Gafiendus ,  Sett.  prim.  Pbyf  lib .  2.  c.  1.  with  Epicurus 
and  all  the  Epicureans,  pretend,  that  there  is  properly 
no  other  Place  but  the  internal,  becaufe  all  the  Bodies 
arc  properly  contained  in  an  external  Space,  and  pene¬ 
trated  by  it.  But  thofe  who  reject  the  Vacuum,  as  ftfli- 
tious,  as  do  the  Cartejians  and  Peripatcticians ,  admit  no 

other  than  the  external  Place. 

Ariftotle  takes  Notice  only  of  the  external  Place ,  Pbyf. 
lib.  4.  c.  6.  where  he  defines  Place ,  the  firft  immobile 
Term  of  the  ambient  Body  \  i.  e.  the  firft  and  internal  Su- 
perficy  of  a  Body  containing  another  Body  *,  that  inte¬ 
rior  Superficy  is  called  concave ,  and  the  other  convex . 
Place  is  called  immobile  by  Ariftotle,  becaufe  it  is  not  car¬ 
ried,  by  the  Motion,  together  with  the  Body,  but  is 
like  an  immobile  Vcffcl  as,  on  the  contrary,  a  Vejfel 
is  like  a  mobile  Place.  But  how  that  Immobility  of  the 
external  Place  can  remain  with  the  Mobility  of  the  Bo¬ 
dies,  is  very  difficult  to  explain. 

The  Thomifts,  to  defend  it,  have  Recourfc  to  certain 
immobile  Parts  of  the  Univcrfc,  viz.  to  the  Poles  of 
the  World,  around  which  the  Heavens  arc  faid  to  turn 
in  the  plolemaick  Syftcm. 

Others  add  to  the  two  Poles,  four  Points  •,  viz.  the 
Point  of  the  Eaft,  the  Point  of  the  Weft,  the  vertical 
Point  or  Zenith,  and  the  Point  oppofed  to  it,  or  Nadir  \ 
and  fay,  that  a  Body  is  at  Reft,  when  it  keeps  the  fame 
Diftancc  to  thofe  Points  •,  and  is  in  Motion ,  when  it 
changes  that  Diftancc. 

Others,  lattly,  eftablifh  the  divine  Immcnfity,  diffufed 
by  its  Parts,  or  virtual  Points,  as  well  within,  as  beyond 
this  World,  for  Rule  of  the  Immobility  of  a  Place  j  and 
imagine  that  a  Body  is  moved,  when  applied  to  diffe¬ 
rent  Points  of  that  Kind  j  and  is  at  Reft,  when  it  is 
joined  to  thofe  lame  Points,  and  is  penetrated  by  them. 

However,  all  thefe  Explications  (hew,  how  a  located 
Body. can.  fometimes  be  laid  to  be  at  Reft,  and  fo  me  times 
in  Motion  \  but  do  not  attribute  the  Immobility  to  the 
Superficy  of  the  Body  wherewith  it  is  environed,  which 
is  properly  its  Place  ;  which  notwithftanding  is  the  pre- 

fcnt  Difficulty :  Therefore  I  believe  that  what  I  have 
faid  before  to  explain  Motion ,  can  be  ufed  here,  to  ex¬ 
plain  (lie  Nature  of  Place :  -  Therefore,; 


▼ 

I  coniider  the  Superficy  of  the  ambient  • 
Manners,  viz.  Phyfically,  and  Mathematically  —u”’  t'V0 
fidered  Phyfically,  when  confidered  in  a 

bility,  £*/  and  Mathematically,  when  con^S’ Mo' 
an  extended  Subftance,  or  in  the  foie  Extern™  !a 
ftrafted  mutually,  from  fenfible  Qualities :  Thefe  pafup' 


pofed. 


I  fay,  that  the  external  Place ,  or  Place  properly  calk  1 
viz.  the  concave  Superficy  of  an  ambient  Body  conta’ 
ing  another  Body,  is  in  fad,  and  fiscally  mobile  hi 
caufe  it  is  continently,  moved,  as  it  appears  either  in  tl ' 
Air  we  are  environed  with,  and  which  is  agitated  around 
us  j  or  in  running  Water,  which  waflies  the  thles 
a  Bridge. 

But  the  external  Place  confidered  Mathematically ,  can 
be  conceived  immobile,  becaufe  in  it  the  foie  Excenfion 
is  confidered,  as  abftraded  from  the  reft  of  the  phvficil 
Qualities,  viz.  Fluidity,  Mobility,  &c. 

* 

Corollary. 

4 

When  Motion  is  defined  the  Tranttation  of  a  Body 
from  a  Place  into  another.  Place  is  confidered  mathema¬ 
tical! y,  not  phyftcally. 

From  this  HI  pafs  to  the  principal  Affe&ions  of 
Motion. 

The  principal  Affedlions  of  Motion  are,  its  Quantity, 
Determination,  Reflection,  and  Refraction, 

The  Quantity  of  Mot  ion,  is  the  Anfwcr  to  the  Que- 
ftion.  How  great  is  the  Motion,  or  that  whereby  any 
Motion  compared  with  another,  is  faid  to  be  either 
greater  or  lefs  than  that  it  is  compared  with.  And  this 
is  to  be  taken  from  two  Chiefs,  viz.  from  the  Bulk  or 
Weight  of  a  mobile  Body,  and  from  the  Velocity  of  the 
Motion. 

Therefore  if  the  two  Bodies  A  and  B,  fig.  1 6.  are  equal 
in  Bulk,  and  are  moved  with  an  equal  Celerity,  there  will 
be  as  much  Amotion  in  one  as  there  is  in  the  other }  but 
if  one  of  them,  viz.  A,  is  moved  with  twice  the  Celerity 
of  the  other,  it  will  have  twice  the  Quantity  0/  Motion 
B  has.  Likewife  if  both  be  carried  with  the  fame  Ve¬ 
locity,  and  one  be  twice  or  thrice,  or  four  Times  the 
other,  it  will  have  twice,  thrice,  four  Times,  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Motion. 

For  if  fome  Force  is  ufed  to  throw,  v.gr.  a  Body  of 
a  Pound  Weight  at  fifty  Feet  Diftance,  within  the 
Time  of  the  fecond  of  an  Flour,  the  fame  Force  mud 
neceffarily  be  double,  to  throw  it  within  the  fame  Time, 
at  a  hundred  Feet  Diftancc  i  and  then  the  Quantity  ol 

Motion  in  it  will  be  double. 

For  the  fame  Rcafon,  if  a  Body  of  a  Pound  V  eight 

be  carried  with  a  certain  Force,  within1  a  Minute’s  Time 
to  two  hundred  Paces,  certainly  a  Body  of  two  Pounds 
will  be  moved,  and  within  the  fame  Time,  to  a  hundred 
Paces  ;  notwithftanding  which  there  will  be  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Motion  in  both,  becaufe  the  Force  ot  tin 
lcftcr  Weight  is  followed  with  a  greater  Velocity.  1 » 
fore  the  Particles  of  the  firft  Element  of  Des  Carla  tnuit 
be  moved  witli  a  far  greater  Celerity  with  the  lame 
Quantity  of  Motion,  than  thofe  of  the  fecond  Iilemcn , 
becaufe  the  firft  Element  is  much  thinner  than  the 

k  Thouch  you  cannot  fay  abfolutely  therefore,  what 

Quantity8  of  Motion  there  is  in  a  Body,  You  “n  "  w 
wTthftanding  have  this  Rule,  that  you  may  be :  ca « 
define  what  Quantity  of  Motion  there  is  m  it 

lively  to  another  Body.  For  if  you  muhip'y  he  Vc 

v.  nr.  let  it  be  a  Body  of  two  Pounds,  which  • ■  tw 
Degrees  of  Velocity  :  Likewife,  let  it  be  a  Bay  Jf 

multiply  the  three  Degrees  of  Vetoa t»  1 ¥  J 
Pounds,  you’ll  have  fix  Degrees  of Velocity  f  vdo. 
Body  :  Likewife  if  you  carry  the  thrce  Dcg  ^ 
lity  into  four  Pounds,  you  11  have  12  lXDicc 

for  the  fecond  Body.  ,  pirt<iiu 

The  Dbtkrmination  of  Me  on,  a  we  ^ 

thereof  towards  one  Part,  rather  than  ^  jraculty. 

which  is  fometimes  greater  and  foinctii nts  MnnncI 
the  Determination  is  to  be  deduced  from  thereby 

'  i 


* 


Me  chan  ick  is 


,  the  impulfion  is  made,  v.  gr.  when  a  Bail  is 

wnerC  with  the  Battler  againft  a  Wall,  the  Motion 

thr0V,f  rf  from  the  Blow  or  Percuffion  ;  but  the  De- 

Pr0cee"t;i  depends  on  the  Manner  of  throwing  ir, 

rin!1If  _  fhe  ciifferent  Situation  of  the  Battler,  which 
w  trom  u  ,  _  t  _ 


5 


,  frnnl  tne  UlllWlWlIfc  IV  1111,11 

■f'  Vn  raufes  that  the  Fail  defcribes  one  Line  rather 
SltUaU  iother.  For  nothing  hinders  a  Motion  which  is 
1  >ted,  from  being  preferred  in  a  mobile  Body, 

.  i  Kf*  pKon rr/>r1  •  r*i  rr  ^ 


than  an 


interrupted?  uuui  “  «*«wuw  uuujr, 

n0t  ,  t|ie  Determination  be  changed  *,  v.  g.  when  a 
?! ^ ||.  obliquely  into  a  Wall  and  returns  back,  the 

Determination  thereof  is  changed,  though  the  fame 

^Hence^diough  Motion  with  regard  to  itfelf  is  to  be 
rd  fnnpk  and  the  mobiIe  deFcribes  one  Line  only,  ei- 
hr  right  or  curve,  when  moved  from  one  Point  into 
.  Q^ber,  we  notwithftanding  conceive  fometimes  two  or 
315  re  D eliminations  in  it ;  and  the  Motion  is  faid  to  be 


comp1 


mor tarnations  .  -  - 

(oled  in  fome  Manner,  of  thofe  two  or  more  De~ 

teminatMh  viz.  where  two  or  more  Caui*es  endeavour 
to  move  feparately  one  and  the  fame  Mobile  into  diffe¬ 
rent  Parts,  v.g  if  one  would  crofs  a  River  from  B  to  D, 
fa  1 8.  and  be  carried  by  almoft  the  fame  Rapidity  of 
Water  into  G,  whereby  he  is  carried  into  D-  then 
Jie’ll  follow  neither  the  right  Line  A  G,  nor  the  right 
AD  but  the  Line  A  K.  For  if  he  had  arrived  at  firft 

by  his  own  Strength  to  the  Point  B,  he  fhould  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Point  E  by  the  Strength  of  the  River. 

Therefore  to  anfwer  thofe  two  Motions,  i.  e.  to  arrive  at 

the  Point  D,  through  that  Interval,  which  is  between  A 

•  and  B;  and  to  the  Point  G,  through  that  Interval, 
which  is  between  A  and  E,  it  is  certainly  neceffary, 
that  he  iliould  be  at  the  firft  Inftant  in  the  Point  H,  at 
the  fecond  Inftant  in  the  Point  I,  and  at  the  third  in  K. 

This  compofite  Motion  is  of  great  Confequence  in  the 
throwing  of  Bodies ;  For,  v.  gr.  when  the  Bullet  of  a 
Cannon  is  exploded,  it  is  underftood  to  be  moved  by  a 
double  Power,  viz:  of  a  horizontal  Motion,  by  the 
lighted  Gunpowder,  and  of  a  perpendicular  Motion  by 
its  own  Weight.  Hence  Hunters  (excluding  the  Dif¬ 
ference  which  can  be  occafioned  either  by  the  Quality  of 
the  Gunpowder,  or  the  Caliber  of  the  Gun)  muft  aim  a 
little  higher,  when  they  want  to  hit  their  Prey,  at  fomc 
Diftance;  for  the  leaden  Bullet  exploded  from  the  Gun 
defcribes  a  Curve,  and  almoft  parabolick  Line,  not  a 
right  one;  as  Til  explain  it  in- a  clearer  Manner,  when 
I’ll  treat  of  the  Defcent  of  heavy  Bodies,  LjV. 

fhe Reflection  of  Motion  in  a  mobile  Body,  is 
Ibc  Regrefs  of  the  mobile  Body  from  another  Body  it  cannot 
fmclraie.  As  when  a  Ball  be  thrown  againft  a  Wall, 
as  it  cannot  penetrate  the  Wall,  and  is  endued  with  an 
elaftick  Faculty,  immediately  returns  back. 

But  when  a  Body  is -thrown  againft  another,  it  falls 
againft  it,  either  perpendicularly  and  dircftly,  oroblique- 
y  i  if  it  falls  perpendicularly,  and  is  capable  of  Re- 
ect ion ,  it  mult  meafurc  quite  the  fame  Line,  fincc 
t  ierc  is  noReafon  why  it  fhould  incline  to  one  Parc  ra- 

*  ICr  a  .  ,1no^lcr>  Sr-  when  a  Bladder  blown  is  thrown 
agarnit  the  Pavement,  it  is  obferved  to  return  back  ac- 

Cornl,)?  f(J  fame  perpendicular  Line. 

If  3  nli  i  t,^y  Falls  obliquely  againft  another,  viz. 

j  Vhrtnvn  accordinS  ^  the  Line  A  B,  fig.  io. 
ill  f  lcfjlnc;  C  B,  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  form  with 
rdWl  a  ng  C  ^  B  C,  lefs  than  a  right  one,  then  it  will 

toirmk  ri 1  c  0tlHr  **art’  and  ^cceP  tbe  Fame  Inclination 
to  flip  in  10  Sui^!'ricy  B  or  fr°m  another  Angle  equal 
the  brr!mrli  ^  *ormcr  *s  an  dngle  of  Incidence^  and 
the  Cqihi  q3?  ^  \  °f  ^cfle^lon  *  and  thofe  Angles,  if 
and  nJk  bC| ,nac  c  011  a  Fmooth  and  polilhed  Supcrficy, 

ftewn  in  J!™  }•  no  °Bftru(ftion,  muft  be  equal,  as  is 

rncks  °  CPnd  Di^rtation  of  Des  Cartes'*  Diop- 
P  ,m  fins  Manner.  1 

the  Ljn!  *  a  ii C  ^  2.0,  wBich  is  carried  through 

Rood  to  *  mtor  dlc  -Point  B  j  its  Motion  is  under- 
dicular  wK»r/?nB?olcd  .°f  two  others,  viz:  of  a  Perpcn- 

•end.  t  1  ^  «  5F«s  at  the  Line  G  13  I  I,  or 


Ball  advances  as  much  by  ,afr -horizontal  Motion,-  as  it  is 

AB  will  h  arlP"^endiCU!arf0nC  ;  and  therefore  the  Line 
A  B  will  be  the  Diagonal  of  the  perfoft  Square  A  C  B  R, 

but  if  the  Faculties  be  fuppofed  unequal,  or  if  the  Mo¬ 
tion  is  laid  to  be  made  according  to  a  more  oblique 
Line,  another  Proportion  will  be  obferved  between  the 
Faculties  or  Powers,  and  thofe  Lines  perpendicular  and 
horizontal  and  fuch  as  die  Power  will  be  to  the  Power, 
luch  will  be  the  Line  to  the  other. Line. 

For  when  the  Ball  will  have  touched  the  Point  B  in 
the  Superficy  or  Line  C  B  E,  which  oppofes  the  perpcn: 
dicular  Motion i,  not  the  horizontal,  it  will  change-  its 
perpendicular  Motion,  not  the  horizontal :  But  though 
the  Determination  be  changed,  the  Motion  does  not 
immediately  ceafe,  for  the  Ball  returns  with  almoft  the 
fame  Force  lt  was  thrown  with  :  Hence  it  follows,  that 
when  it  advances  forward  horizontally  according  to  the 

t:B  hEDA^  £  ‘tfclf  CB>  k  w‘i!  advance  forward 

eayualPtoAr1C  M?tl0n,  ac™rdtinB  c°  the  Length  E  D 
equa!  to  AC;  fo  as  for  die  Angle  of  Refledion  D  B  E, 

to  be  equal  to  the  Angle  ol  Incidence  ABC 

The  fame  happens  if  C  B  E,  fig.  2  r.  be  imagined  to 

M  a/^  ,eXten‘)ed  fro,n  the  Point  L  to  the  Point 

the  fane  A  B,  for  then  the  Cord  will  be  bowed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  perpendicular  Line  B  i  K,  to  the  Point  i 
or  thereabouts,  and  not  according  to  die  oblique  Line 

P  %  th,ePomt?L  becaufe  the  Motion  or  In  fled  ion 
is  eafier  and  fborcer  according  to  the  perpendicular  Line, 
than  accordmg  to  the  obl.quous :  Therefore  that  Cord 
by  its  Elafticity  will  refleft  the  Ball  in  G  ;  but  when 
otherwife,  the  Ball  with  the  fame  Force  tends  by  a  ho- 
nzonta  Motion  towards  the  Point  E(  it  muft  corne  back 
.through  the  diagonal  Line  B  D,  which  is  the  middle 
Line  between  both  ;  and  thus  will  form  an  Angle  of 
Reflection  equal  to  the  Angle  of  Incidence.  ' 

if  di^RanT^  Incidence  had  been  m°re  acute,  viz. 
it  the  Ball  had  been  thrown  from  the  Point  P  to  the 

r 01  w  m  the  AnSle  of  Reflation  had  been  very  near 
emblable  to  it,  and  the  Ball  repercuted  into  the  Point  O 

1  his  can  be  feen  in  thofe  Email  fmooth  Stones  whicli 

S‘1lre.n  th.ro'v  obliquely  into  a  River,  for  thofe  Stones 
refleft  m  the  Superficy  of  the  Water,  with  almoft  the 
fame  Inclination  or  Obliquity.  Several  fay,  that  they 

Brlft  rpcnenccd  C!e  cPanle  rhing  ■«  playing  Pieces  of 
Brafs  Cannon  on  the  Shoar,  and  that  fe veral  have  been 

killed  on  the  oppofueShoar,  by  the  Bullets  having  ,-e- 

flefted  in  the  Superficy  of  the  Water  :  Which  is  a  Proof 

that  the  Angle  of  Refleftion  of  die  Bullets  was  very  near 
equal  to  the  Angle  of  Incidence.  / 

Therefore  the  perfeft  Equality  of  the  Angles  of  In- 
cidcnce  and  of  Refleftion,  can  only  be  defended,  if  the 
Refleftion  be  made  in  a  Superficy  fo  fmooth  and  fo  well 
pohfiicd,  that  the  Afperity  or  Situation  of  the  Parts  be 
not  an  Obftacle  to  that  Equality  ;  nor  the  Motion  of 
the  mobile  Body  be  diminiflicd  in  the  Contaft  or  Per-  • 
culfion  :  For  if  the  Superficy  be  fcabrous  and  unequable 
or  in  any  Manner  diftorted,  it  will  interrupt  the  Mo¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  various  Situation  and  Afperity  of 
its  Parts.  Likcwife  the  fame  mobile  Body  can  by  its 
Figure,  or  Texture,  or  the  Lofs  of  its  Motion,  hinder 
the  Angle  of  Incidence,  and  the  Angle  of  Refleftion, 
from  being  entirely  equal  between  thcmfelves.  For  if  it 
lofcs  the  lead  Part  of  its  perpendicular  Motion,  as  it 
happens  in  the  final!  Pebbles  which  Children  throw  ob¬ 
liquely  on  the  Superficy  of  a  River,  the  Angle  of'  AV- 
Jlctlion  muft  certainly  be  lefs  than  that  of  Incidence ;  be- 
caufe  as  much  of  their  perpendicular  Motion  thofe  Peb¬ 
bles  communicate  to  the  Water  they  touch,  fo  much 
they  lofe  of  it  in  the  Refleftion. 

As  to  the  Refraction  of  Motion  —  As  often  as  a 
mobile  Body  pafles  from  a  liquid  one,  into  another  li¬ 
quid  of  a  dillcrcnt  Kind,  which  it  penetrates  and  di¬ 
vides,  it  is  not  reflefted  by  it,  but  it  fometimes  fullers 
another  Mutation,  called  Rcfraf.lion ;  with  regard  to 
which  the  modem  Mathematicians  have  made  ft  veral 


,c"‘b  toward.  I"!  i' t'  ,a'  r,lvcs  at  thc  Line  G  13  PI,  or 

bv  «Cdo»JC  1^^  bcimasincd*  curious  Obfcrvationa.  relating  pinicui^  toAftrd^ 

one  Power  ,,Liv. . y  a. cloubIc  1  ?wcr  at  once,  viz.  and  Dioptrick  •,  but  which  the  ancient  Philo  fop  hers  have 

not  fo  much  as  taken  thc  lead  Notice  of. 

Rhr  viac  i  ion,  is  die  hjlciiion  of  Motion^  whtrcly  4 
mobile  Body ,  according  to  thc  greater  or  /offer  Rcfiftc.nce  cf 
thc  Liquid ,  which  it  enters  obliquely ,  declines  from  its  rig  if 


'"“Hie  1  L  '  II  ^  m»iy  uu  iin.lL'UlLU. 

ty  one  Power  .!nn){:1!cd  ^  a  doub^*  Power  at  once,  viz. 
aniil)y  another  aLC°rt  lI-g  t0  tllc  Pc»‘pcndicular  Line  A  C  ; 
Jf thofe ■Facihi!  acco!'dmK  t0  tbe  hoiizontal  Line  A  R  D, 

AC  WH  be  cqiwl'  to1,rW?”  be/uBl)ofcd  ccll,al»  the  Line 

tqiwl  to  the  Line  A  R,  or  C 13  j  becaufe  the 
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Line  Therefore  a  mobile  Body  falling  perpendicularly 
on  a  Liquid  of  a  different  Kind,  fuffers  no  RefraZlion, 
viz .  if  the  Ball  A,  fig.  22.  falls  perpendicularly  from 
the  Air  into  Water,  and  begins  to  penetrate  it  in  the 
Point  E,  it  will  defcend,  by  a  right  Way,  into  B  ;  fince 
no  Reafon  occurs  why  it  fhould  incline  more  on  one  Part 
than  on  the  other.  But  if  a  mobile  Body,  wz.  a  Bal , 
enters  the  Water  in  an  obliquous  Manner,  then  it  will 
recede  from  the  right  Way  -,  in  which  Recefs,  Gravity 

and  Levity  can  produce  fome  Variation. 

But  as  the  Dottr'ine  of  Refratlion  regards,  particularly, 
Lio-ht  which  we’ll  prove  afterwards  to  be  placed  in  a 
finall  Body  prefied  and  moved,  it  feems  more  proper  to 
explain  it  in  the  Rays  of  the  Light,  in  which  there  is 

properly  neither  Gravity  nor  Levity. 

Let  therefore  the  Ray  of  Light  be  ab,  fig.  23.  which 
paffes  obliquely  from  the  Air  into  Water,  as  it  mult 
on  his  Way  tend  towards  c,  it  will  be  refradted  in  b, 

in  approaching  the  Perpendicular  ef. 

If  it  had  come  from  d,  and  palled  from  the  Water 
into  the  Air,  as  foon  as  it  had  arrived  at  b,  it  had  not 
proceeded  forwards  to  g,  but  receding  from  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  Line  e  /,  it  had  inclined  towards  the  Point  a 

Which  to  underftand,  you  muft  conceive  the  folid 
Ray  kkil,  which  falls  obliquely  into  the  Water,  where 
its  Point  i  lhall  reach  the  Superficy  of  the  Water,  while 
the  Point  b  will  be  ftill  in  the  Air :  And  as  the  Refiftance 
of  the  Water  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Air,  while  the 
Point  i  lhall  run  through  the  Space  i  m,  the  Point  l 
lhall  run  through  the  Space  l  »,  which  is  much  greater 
than  the  Space  im,  as  the  Refiftance  of  the  Water  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  Air :  The  one  and  the 
other  Motion  l  n  and  i  ///,  is  underftood  to  be  made  cir¬ 
cular,  and  round  the  Center  r,  in  which  the  Line  /  i  and 

a  m  are  formed. 

But  when  the  Line  i  l  will  be  arrived  at  m  »,  and  the 
whole  Ray  lhall  touch  the  Water  with  its  anterior  Parts, 
it  will  find  the  fame  Refiftance  every  where  •,  and  thus 
will  advance  towards  the  Part  o  dp,  by  a  right  Motion, 

and  not  a  circular  one. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  Radius  opmn  was  to  come 
out  of  the  Water,  its  Point  n  would  reach  the  Air  fooner 
than  the  Point  m\  therefore  while  the  Point  »,  by  a 
circular  Motion  were  moved  into  /,  the  Point  m  fhould 
Jikewife  be  moved  into  i ;  and  then  both  by  the  Force 
of  the  Water,  and  a  direct  Way  fhould  tend  towards 
K  L,  in  receding  from  the  perpendicular.  ' 

From  this  I’ll  pafs  to  the  true  and  proper  Caufe  of 

Motion ,  either  effettrice  or  conferva  trice. 

We  call,  1.  In  Metaphyficks,  the  true. and  proper 
effeftrice  CaufeJ  of  Motion,  that  which  truly  and  pro¬ 
perly  produces  Motion  in  Bodies,  or  which  imprints  a 
Motion  in  them,  or  in  a  Word  moves  them.— 2.  To 
move  the  Bodies,  is  to  carry  them  from  one  Place  into 

another,  by  a  continual  Fluctuation. 

The  Bodies  which  are  carried  from  one  Place  into 
another  wants  God’s  continual  Prefervation  ;  whence 
for  Bodies  to  be  moved,  it  is  neceffary  they  fhould  be 
preferved  in  different  Places,  or  continually  created  m 
thofc  Places  :  But  they  cannot  be  continually  created  in 
thofc  Places,  but  by  him  who  has  firft  created  them  \ 
fince  a  continual  Creation  be  but  as  an  Extenfion  of  the 
firft  Creation  :  Therefore  without  him  by  whom  they 
have  been  created,  they  cannot  be  moved. 

Bodies  beficlcs  can  be  clearly  and  diftinCUy  conceived 
without  any  Motion,  even  without  any  Penchant  to 
Motion,  and  without  any  Faculty  or  Power,  or  a<5hvc 
and  inward  Principle  to  moves  themfclvcs  :  For,  v.  gr. 
an  immoveable  Stone,  and  deftitute  of  all  Penchant 
to  Motion,  cannot  be  underftood  to  lofe  the  Nature  of 
a  Body :  Therefore  Motion,  or  a  Penchant  to  Motion 

is  not  identical  to  a  Body. 

Corollary. 


f 

ble  Bodies  draws  its  Beginning  from  a 
Matter,  which  the  Author  of  Nature  keens  i  ^ 
tual  Motion  which  can  be  demonftrated  bv  Srpe' 
For,  v.  gr.  in  a  Watch,  the  Motion  of  the  In  dev 
ihews  the  Hours,  proceeds  from  the  Wheels  l  a. 
Wheels  are  Put  in  Motion  by  the  Spring  inclofed  i  £ 
Barrel  *  which  Spring  does  not  move  irfelf  Km  r  • 
its  Motion  from  the  fubtile  Matter ;  which 
ceives  its  Motion  from  the  firft:  Mover  of  all  ^ 

A  Body  can  be  the  occafional  Caufe  of  another  Body . 
as  when  the  fubtile  Matter  runs  againft  the  large  B  d'  ’ 
or  Somebody  pufties  a  Ball  againft  another  Ball  •  Tu*' 
Incurfion,  or  Impulfion,  is  the  Occafion  of  the  Autl  ^ 
of  Nature  transferring  thofe  Bodies  into  another  P]a  ^ 
according  to  the  Law  he  has  preferibed  to  himfelf  ^ 

The  natural  Bodies  can  be  very  well  called  the  f 
cond  Nature  •,  and  neareft  Caufes  of  Motions ,  or  natural 
Effedts  •,  becaufe  thofe  Caufes  are  employed  by  the  Au 
thor  of  Nature  to  produce  thofe  Effe&s :  y.  ?r  the 
to  produce  Light  and  Heat.  11 

The  firft  and  fecond  Caufe  of  a  continued  Motion  in 
a  Body,  is  the  fame  with  the  Caufe  of  the  firft  Motion. 

Corollary  I. 

A  Motion  once  imprinted  into  a  Body,  continues  al¬ 
ways  in  it,  till  it  be  ftopt  by  an  outward  Caufe,  viz.  by 
the  Bodies  it  meets  in  its  Way ;  becaufe  it  cannot  be 
changed  or  deftroyed  by  that  Body  into  which  it  is  re¬ 
ceived  *  fince  all  Body  be  idle  by  itfelf.  Whence  il 
it  was  moved  in  the  Vacuum,  or  rather  in  a  Space  in 
which  there  were  no  Refiftance,  its  Motion  would  be 
perpetual. 

Corollary  II. 

There  is  no  definite  Term,  towards  which  the  Mo¬ 
tion  tends,  unlefs  what  proceeds  from  the  Bodies  it  meet 
in  its  Way ;  for  without  thofe  Bodies  the  Motion  would 
be  perpetual,  and  never  interrupted,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  and  is  plainly  feen  in  the  Planets,  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  whereof  is  perpetual. 

The  next  Thing  which  falls  under  our  Confideration 
is,  the  Caufe  of  the  reflected  Motion ;  wherein  I’ll  treat 
of  the  Elafticity  of  the  Bodies. 

There  is  fuch  an  Affinity  between  phyfical  Queftions, 
that  one  can  fcarce  be  explained  or  underftood  without 
feveral  others.  Thus  the  Caufe  of  the  r  eft c fid  Motion , 
requires  a  Knowledge  of  Elajiicity  5  and  Elafticity,  an 
Explication  of  Hardnefs.  But  as  ail  thofe  Things  can¬ 
not  be  treated  together,  I’ll  poftpone  the  Explication  of 
Hardnefs  •,  and  fpeak  only,  in  this  Place,  of  the  Cauft 
of  a  reflected  Motion ,  and  of  the  Elajiicity  of  Bodies. 

Elasticity,  or  the  elaftick  Faculty  of  Bodies,  is  the 
Power  of  reftoring  itfelf  to  its  former  State ;  as  when 
the  Branch  of  a  Tree  which  was  bowed  returns  to  in 
former  State  of  Extenfion.  Therefore  a  Body  for  to  be 
called  elaftick,  muft  be  firft  prefied  or  bowed,  retaining 
all  the  while  the  Power  to  re-afiume  its  former  State. 

If  there  was  therefore  a  Body  entirely  hard  and  in¬ 
flexible,  fuch  as  the  Atoms  of  the  Epicureans are ^imagind 
to  be,  it  would  appear  quite  deftitute  of  all  ehjluk  fa¬ 
culty,  fince  it  could  neither  be  bowed  nor  prefied. 

Likewife  if  there  was  a  Body  perfeftly  liquid,  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  eafily  all  Sorts  of  Form,  and  of  retaining 

Cartes  is  reprefented  to  be,  it  would  have  no 

capable  to  rc-aflumc  its  former  State.  Rift  «“ul 
be  prefied  beyond  Nature,  fince  by  its  Nature  t 
no  Form.  Secondly,  being  prefied  it  cou  no 
afibme  its  former  State,  fince  it  iscapabJe  ot  all  iifc  ^ 
and  retains  naturally  the  lad  which  has  been  g 

COROL  h  ARY. 

An  elaftick  Body  muft  have  at  lead  fome 


V  v  u  li  u  «  ^  •  mi  . .  --  lllUCU 

The  Motion  of  Bodies  docs  not  properly  proceed  from  Hardne f-  ^^l’,  envi  fcCi  t  wou  Id  '  never  endeavour  t» 

other  Bodies  from  one  Place  into  another  •,  the  Facu  ty  ■  rcc^c|'311f°r"itllft-anciinE  ti,c  foie  Rcgiditv  of  the 

ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  the  proper  C. w 

the  elaftick  Faculty ,  or  at  lead  procmls  <«  ad. 
-  Principle :  Which,  when  we  confidci  with  a  G 


Motion 

>1  1I1UVUII'  w*  . . . o  , 

jthcr  Bodies  is  not  contained  in  their  Nature,  and  they 
ire  clearly  and  difiimftly  conceived  without  a  faculty  or 

uflivc  Principle  of  Motion.  r  r 

The  Occafion  of  the -Motion  of  the  large  and  fenii- 
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the  Nature  of  Bodies,  it  feems  to  be  no¬ 
certain  fubtile  Matter,  which  runs 

* * 


3*  Sc 


ofAtten  ^  a  certajn  lubtiie  Matter,  which  runs 

thing  he‘  jvfeatus  of  the  larger  Bodies  ;  which  Send- 

thr0U»ft  hich  is  that  of  Des  Cartes ,  can  be  confirmed  by 
ment,  .  s 

feveral  Fxa!^f]]en  an  Ivory  Ball  falls  oh  the  Pavement, 

Parts  where  the  Conrad  is  made,  are  plained,  and 
fauently  the  PafTages  of  the  fubtile  Matter,  clofed. 
ti  the  fubtile  Matter,  to  flow  more  freely,  endeavours 
fiUj;hre  rhofePaflages  or  Meatus,  by  penetrating  them  : 

Wh'ch  it  is  impose  it  fhould  accomplifh,  without 
-rhet  removing  the  Pavement,,  or  lifting  up  the  Ball. 
S  r  if  is  more  eafy  to  lift  up  the  Ball,  than  to  remove  the 
Pavement  *,  therefore  it  lifts  up  the  Ball,  and  reftores  it 
to  its  former  State.  Let,  v.  gr.  the  Ball  be  a  d  b,  fig.  25. 
■n  which  the  Part  a  be  compreffed  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  for 
he  Motion  of  the  fubtile  Matter  from  the  Part  c  thro* 
|he  Part  b  to  d  and  e  to  be  retarded  :  Then  certainly  that 
Matter  by  the  continual  Impulfion  whereby  it  endeavours 
to  dilate  the  Pores  of  the  Ball,  will  reftore  to  the  Ball  its 
former  Form.  But  as  the  Ball  received  by  the  Batler, 
not  only  becomes  more  Plane  in  thofe  Parts  which  touch 
the  Batler,  but  even  bends  the  Net  of  the  Batler,  by  the 
Ekjlicity  thereof  it  is  repercuted ;  likewife  an  Ivory  Ball 
falling  on  a  Marble-Table,  is  reflected,  as  well  by  its  own 
Elafticity >  as  by  that  of  the  Table. 

Secondly,  The  fame  Thing  may  be  obferved  in  the 
Spring  indofed  in  the  Barrel  of  a  Watch ;  for  if  the 
Spring  be  indexed,  thePores  in  the  convex  Superficy, 
are  dilated,  and  clofed  in  the  Concave.  Whence  the 
coarfer  Particles  of  the  fubtile  Matter,  can  enter  the 
convex  Superficy,  but  cannot  penetrate  the  Concave  : 
And  therefore  endeavour  to  reftore  by  their  Penchant,  and 
Preflion,  the  Body  to  its  former  State.  Here  it  happens, 
that  the  fubtile  Matter  which  flows  continually,  length- 
wife,  from  one  Extreme  of  the  Spring  to  the  other,  af- 
Fefts  as  much  as  poflible  a  right  Line,  and  confequently 
endeavours  to  extend  the  Spring. 

Next  follow  our  Reflections  on  the  Caufe  of  a  tranflated 
Motion,  where  Fit  treat  of  the  Laws  of  Motions ,  obferved 
in  tbt  Collifton  of  Bodies. 

As  God  is  the  Author  of  all  Motions,  he  has,  notwith¬ 
standing,  eftabliihed  Caufes,  which  are  the  Occafion  of 
his  creating  various  Motions  ;  which  Caufes  are  com¬ 
monly  called  fecovd  or  natural y  and  by  modern  Philofo- 
phers,  occafional ;  and  although  thofe  Caufes,  can  fome- 
times  be  fpiritual,  viz.  the  Aft  of  the  Will  with  Re¬ 
gard  to  the  Motion  of  the  Members  in  a  human  Body  * 
IJlfpeak  in  this  Place  but  of  the  foie  Bodies,  viz.  as 
7  their  running  againft  other  Bodies,  they  commonly 
«nte  them  to  Motion.  Whence  though  Bodies  confi- 
y-.  ,n  diemfelves,  are  only  accounted  paffive,  not 
ifnotwjthftanding  they  be  confidcr’d  with  Re- 
od,es  they  touch  or  impel,  they  are  faid  to 


corporea1  Nature  s'  and  when  one  Part  thereof  receives 
ome  Increafe,  as  much  Diminution  is  made  in  another1 
To  which  Sentiments  of  Des  Caries  I  fubfenbe,  as  the' 
moft  proper  to  explain  the  Nature  of  Things.  '■'•••  • 

•  K*r°?  •  F?undati°n  he  deduces  three  Laws*  which- 

3re  aIWR>'3  t0  be  °b<b‘ved  and  'never 

StaTeh1nfitwhl0hflV  “  *“*»  tIiat, 311  Bodies  ^ain  that 

changed  by  the  Encounter  of  other  Bodies.  Thus  we 
fee  a  Matter,  which  is  fquare,  retaining  always  the  fame 

7  Something  happens  from  another  Part,' 
which  makes  it  change  that  Figure,  For  the  fame  Rea- 

fon,  when  the  Matter  Is  at  reft,  it  can  be  excited  to  Mof 

tion  by  another  Caufe,  but  not  of  itfelf:  That  when  it  is 

moved,  it  continues  in  Motion  as  long  as  it  meets  with 
nothing  to  flop  its  Motion.  B  ‘ 

The  fecond  Law  of  Nature  is,  that  every  Part  of  Mat¬ 
ter  which  is  moved,  affefls  always  a  ri-ht  Line  rhono  h 

the  rinh^Road  ^  f  B°d‘eS’  »  “ften  fteps  out  of 
the  right  Road,  and  acquires  a  circular  Motion,  as  it  han- 

pens  in  a  River,  the  Water  whereof  running  againft  the 
Motion,  when  it  fhould  have ,  followed  the  ftrait  Wav 

xr.  ™h  -  o-taai“ » 

r5r  this  Law,  which  Des  Cartes  believes  is  founded  oil 
God  s  Immutability  as  well  as  the  firft,  we  can  account 
phyfically  in  the  following  Manner. 

A  Body  which  is  moved,  affefts  that  Line  to  which 

and  thnarCT  ^an  -y  ?ete.rn?lned  as  the  moft  compendious ; 

ast  h  pb"16,  IShhe  nghti !  33  1C appears  in  a  Balli  which 

to  bE  m°Ved  °n  a  PJane’  cai1  be  underftood 

to  be  moved  from  one  Point  of  the  Space  to  the  neareft 

and  contiguous  Point ;  which  Points  cannot  be  otherwife 
difpofed  but  in  a  right  Line :  Since  two  Points  or  Spaces 
which  are  confidered  as  indivif.ble,  never  form  a  curve 
Line .  Therefore  the  Beginning  of  the  Motion  of  a  Body 
is  always  determined  into  a  right  Line.  And  confequently 
a  Body  which  ,s  moved,  affefts  always  a  right  Line  ;  un- 
Jefs  a  circular  Motion  be  communicated  to  it,  by  the  En¬ 
counter  of  other  Bodies.  '  ■ 

Hence  it  is  that  the  Stone  a,  fig.  26.  turn’d  round 
m  a  Sling,  by  letting  flip  one  of  the  Chords  of  theSW 
is  thrown  according  to  the  right  Uno  a  g,  which  right 

Line  is  the  Tangent  of  the  Circle,  delineated  by  the  Sling, 

*.  e.  it  touches  it  m  the  Point  a.  '  bi 

Li^w‘fo  lf  Corn’  or  another  minute  Bodies,  be  put 

on  a  Milt  Stone,  toning  round,  and  are  carried  by  the 

Motion  of  the  Miii-Stone,  they’ll  come  out  of  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Tangent-Lines.  Whence  it  may  be  inferr’d. 
that  all  that  s  mov'ed,  even  of  a  circular  Motion,  affefts 
always  a  right  Line,  and  recedes  as  much  as  poflible 

from  the  Center  of  Motion ;  which  is  of  a  great  Ufe  in 
Phyfick. 

The  third  Law  of  Nature  of  J Des  Cartes ,  contains  two 
Parts.  * 

His  former  Pare  is  thus :  As  often  as  a  Body  which  is 
jn  Motion,  meets  with  another,  if  it  has  a  lefler  Force 
to  go  forward  according  to  a  right  Line,  than  the  other 
has  to  hinder  it*  then  it  reflefts  on  the  oppofite  Parc  * 
and  retaining  its  Motion,  changes  only  the  Determina¬ 
tion  of  Motion. 

This  firft  Part  can  be  true  in  elaftick  Bodies  :  v.  rr  in 

D.lt  -Lt _ _  t  fn  »  I  .v  9  .  of  *  111 


whkh  ‘alr  SJtrengch>  nol:  only  upon  the  Bodies 

likewife  and  contlSuous  to  them,  but  operate, 

whicii  aredifiw  lntcrventlon  of  the  contiguous  on  thofe 

itfied  Rive  ^afntProrn  them,  viz.  the  Sun,  by  the  inter- 
tliis  Facu ft v  nf  tv  fl  .bt,lc  MatKr.  warms  us :  Though 
fiance  wirL  'ng  d-°eS  n0t  eXtCnd  to  all  Kind  of  Di- 

niinatc  one  3xc.cpt[?,n>  but  only  to  a  certain  detcr- 

>  wtain  de’teLf  ‘  extends  no  parther  than 

Itr,  according  f  f  D‘(?'ance’  whlcb  greater  or  fmal- 

»* A-Ayg .» iSnrw nasi -^XSiMrSi 'Kid 

bJCS’  jS  ca!led  their  Sphere  ofAivity.  ^  00  ^d£’_  fuch  88  8re  imaSincd  bX  Cartes, 

other,  and  'c7 Pl.'oporcion.  one  Body  operates  on  an- 

tlielaws  eftnhiin^Vu3  £°i  'tS  !'dorion>  and  which  are 
Collifion  of  Bo  J  Cd  by,  thc  ■Author  of  Nature,  in  the 

ohferving  carciullvVl'3' w  lat  caa  be  difeover’d  only  by 

<iuai,on.b  ly  t,wr  nntural  EfFcfts,  and  a  long  Me- 

1\  «  0 


* 

it  can  have  no  Place. 

Then  Des  Cartes  has  eftablifh’d  Reft,  ag  a  cei  tain 
Force  and  Power  in  a  Body  at  Reft,  whereby  that 

Body  refifts  to  the  Motion  of  another ;  which  1  have  al¬ 
ready  refuted. 

n  -  The  latter  Part  of  the  Law  is  thus :  If  a  Body  in  Mo- 

fmr  ,s'  w^°  0f  all  n;r  ..  clon»  falJs  on  a  weaker  Body,  all  thcMotion  itcommuni- 

God’  tllnd'  $art'  princip  nttm  cates  to  it,  it  lofes  it.  So  that  if  a  hard  Body  encounters  a- 

chc fame,  with- 

&  *».  *  JSSI c  f  *•  «  *•■*' a  Si  \z 

Wit|il>;ntlty  °f  Motion  ..  ri?,  "1'’  and  nc,  :lnothci'  a  trary  to  Rcafon,  k 

n  'nS.  the  fiunc  Menfurc  of  Modon  f'T  But  God  bas  join'd  each  Part  of  this  Univcrfc  between 

33  Voc.  lI?  thc  whole  tliemfelvcs,  f0  a,  to  communioue  t^ir  Melons  to 
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each  other  by  a  mutual  Collilion.  Therefore  Laws  of 
that  Communication  were  to  be  eftablifhed,  according  to 
which  a  Body  encountring  againft  another,  fhould  ac¬ 
quire  nothing,  or  lofe  nothing  of  its  Motion  :  Which 
to  accomplilh,  Des  Cartes  has  imagin’d  hard  and  en¬ 
tirely  inflexible  Bodies,  fuch  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  Na¬ 
ture  ;  removing  in  his  Mind,  as  well  the  fenfible  Qua¬ 
lities,  as  Flexibility,  Softnefs,  fcfr.  as  the  Impediments 
of  other  Bodies ,  whereby  the  Laws^  of  Nature  could  be 
difturbed.  By  that  Means  he  imagin’d,  that  he  could 
deduce,  with  a  greater  Facility,  the  Laws  of  Motions, 
from  the  Principles  he  had  eftablifhed. 

ThePercuffion  of  two  Bodies  can  be  made  in  two  Man¬ 
ners  :  For  either  both  run  mutually  againft  one  another 
from  oppofite  Parts  \  or  one  runs  againft  another, 
which  is  at  Reft  :  Or  both  are  carried  towards  the  fame 
Part,  fo  that  the  Body  which  is  laft,  is  moved  with  a 
greater  Celerity,  and  overtakes  that  which  is  foremoft. 

If  they  run  againft  one  another  from  oppofite  Parts : 
They  are  either  equal  in  Bulk  and  Velocity,  or  are  equal 
in  Velocity,  and  unequal  in  Bulk  or  Weight  \  or  Jaftly, 
are  equal  in  Weight,  and  unequal  in  Velocity.  ^ 

If  one  of  them  runs  againft  another  which  is  at  Reft, 
or  that  which  is  lefs  runs  againft  a  bigger,  or  a  big  one 
falls  on  a  Idler;  or  an  equal  runs  againft  another  equal. 
Thefe  three  Rules  are  explain’d  by  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
lixth  Rule  of  Des  Cartes.  • 

If  both  are  moved  towards  the  fame  Part ;  or  an  equal 
Body  overtakes  another  equal  Body  •,  or  a  letter  Body, 
overtakes  a  bigger  ;  or  laftly,  a  greater  overtakes  a  lefs.’ 
Whence  three  Rules  can  likewife  be  eftablilhed,  relating 
to  this  third  Manner  of  Percuflion :  But  Des  Cartes  has 
eftablifhed  but  one  Rule  for  it,  viz.  the  feventh.  For 
he  has  propofed  feven  Rules  of  the  Communication  of 
Motions ,  in  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Principles,  Num.  46. 
and  following. 

The  firft  is  thus  :  If  two  equal  Bodies ,  as  A  and  B, 
fig.  27.  directed  from  oppofite  Parts  with  an  equal  Celerity , 
encounter  one  another ,  after  the  Collifion ,  they  will. reflet 
with  an  equal  Celerity  towards  the  Place  whence  they  de¬ 
parted.  For  there  is  no  Caufe  why  the  Motion  ftiould 
perifh,  but  the  Determinations  muft  be  changed. 

•  The  - firft  Rule  is  obferved  in  elaftick  Bodies  ;  for  in 
thole  which  have  no  Elafticity  whether  they  be  in¬ 
flexible,  as  imagined  by  Des  Cartes  *,  or  foft,  it  has  no  Place  5, 
becaufe  the  oppofite  Determinations  in  Bodies  deftitute  of 
Elafticity,  deftroy  mutually  one  another-,  and  thofe Bodies 
are  only  flopped  by  one  another,  but  do  not  refledt. 

But  to  apply  thefe,  and  the  following  Rules  to  Expe¬ 
riments  and  to  imprint  a  certain  Quantity  of  Motion 
into  a  Body,  comparatively  to  another  we  commonly 
take  two  Points  in  a  Wall,  perpendicularly  eretted,  viz . 
a  and  by  fig.  28.  to  which  we  affix  two  Nails,  from 
which  hung  two  Threads  a  g  and  h  h ,  whereby  are  de- 
feribed  the  two  Arches  of  a  Circle  h  l  f  and  g  i  c,  equal 
between  themfclvcs,  and  diftributed  into  equal  Divifions. 
Tor  then  if  the  two  equal  Balls  g  and  h ,  fufpended 
by  thofe  two  Threads,  be  . both  thrown  down  from  the 
fame  Height,  they  will  run  from  oppofite  Parts  againft 
one  another  in  the  Point  ?;/,  with  an  equal  Velocity  of 
Motion. 

Therefore  if  they  be  both  Elaflicks,  viz .  cither  Mar¬ 
ble,  or  Ivory,  &c.  then  after  the  Collifion,  they’ll  re¬ 
flect  witli  the  fame  Celerity  to  almoft  the  fame  Height 
from  whence  they  were  thrown.  For  if  an  ciaftick  Ball 
hits  another  ciaftick  Ball  with  the  fame  Force  it  was  hit 
with  by  that  other  ciaftick  Ball  and  if  there  wa3  not 
a  little  Obftacle  as  well  from  the  Gravity  of  the  Ball,  as 
from  the  Refinance  of  the  Air,  they  would  mutually  re¬ 
pel  one  another  to  the  fame  Place  from  which  they  were 

thrown. 

But  if  the  Balls.bc  deftitute  of  Elafticity,  viz.  if  they 
be  made  of  foft  Clay,  both,  after  the  Collifion,  will  re¬ 
main  immoveable  in  the  Point  m.  Though  it  muft  not 
be  inferred  hence,  that  their  Motion  i3  entirely  pe¬ 
ri  (lied  ;  for  it  is  transferred  cither  into  the  Parts  of 
the  Balls,  which  being  foft,  arc  comprctted,  or  fwcll  in 
the  Form  of  a  Belly,  or  into  the  incumbent  Air,  and 
fubtile  Matter. 

The  fecond  Rule. — If  the  Bodies  he  unequal ,  and 
fttjhcd  again II  one  another  with  an  equal  V elocity  \  the 
kffer  Body  pall  rcjlcll  with  the  fame  Celerity ,  and  both 
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advance  together  towards  the  fame  par[  • 

to  me  contrary  to  Experience,  even  in'  Bodies  deft'  ^ 

if  the  two  Bodies,  g  and  h,  be  foft,  fo  that  For 

from  i  and  b,  fig.  ,8)  the  Body  TwW‘^- 
but  not  with  the  fame  Celerity  it  ra^  a  ny.bach, 

Motion  of  the  lefler  Body  will  take  from  thTlU  l0r  tilc 
the  bigger  one,  a  Part  equal  to  itfelf  and  1  i  n 
towards  the  Part/,  with  that  Quantity  of  Morin,  , 

by  the  Body  h  was  furpaffed  by  the  Body  f  befor^ 

Encounter.  7  5  5  -  e 

* 

But  if  thofe  Bodies  deftitute  of  Elafticity  wi,ml.  , 
be  inflexible  or  loft,  are  fuppofed  to  have  Vdnrl,'  tht)’ 
procal  with  the  Bulk  ;  fo  that  v.  g.  the  Body  .  k‘“  reci' 
the  Body  h,  but,  vicijfm,  and  moved  twice  dm™.  ■ 
if  the  Body  g  be  thrown  from  the  Point  i,  and  thrVT 
h  from  the  Point/,  which  is  twice  farther,  both  afo.V 
Collifion,  will  remain  immoveable,  as  is  plainlv  r  '■C 
two  foft  Balls,  viz.  made  of  Clay.  But  however  as'’,'" 
Quantity  of  Motion  is  deduced  both  from  thc  ij’.m.  ’= 

Velocity,  a  Body  twice  lefler  than  the  other,  hut  mov'd 
twice  fvvifeer,  has  the  fame  Motion  as  the  other:  Hei 
it  happens,  .that  both  reft  in  the  Point?;;,  as  if  they  w 
equal,  and  fallen  with  an  equal  Velocity.  * 

What  I  have  faid,  that  a  lefs  Body  thrown  down  from 
a  Point  twice  more  remote,  has  twice  the  Velocity  of 
greater,- J  will  not  have  itunderftood  agreeable  to  a  verv 

accurate  Reafon  ;  fince  the  Velocities  of  heavy  Bodies  do 
not  increafe  as  Spaces  do. 

If  thofe.  unequal  Bodies,  pufhed,  notwithfbndin®  a- 
gainft  one  another  with  an  equal  Velocity,  be  indued  with 
Elafticity,  both  their  Bulk  is  to  be  confidcred  as  in  Bo¬ 
dies  deftitute  of  Elafticity.  Then  we  muft  examine  what 
that  elaftick  Power  produces  in  both,  according  to  the 
Do&rine  ,  above  deliver’d :  Hence  we’ll  difeover  what 
muft  happen  in  every  Cafe. 

The  third  Rule.  —  If  Bodies  be  equal  in  Bulk ,  but  are 
moved  with  an  unequal  Velocity ,  that  only  which  is  moved 
flower ,  will  return  back  after  the  Encounter ,  ad  both  will 
be  moved  with  an  equal  Celerity  towards  the  fame  Party 
v.  gr.  If  the  Body  g  approaches  with  fix  Degrees  of  Ce¬ 
lerity  ;  and  the  Body  h  with,  four  only,  fig.  29.  the  foie 
Body  h  will  return  back  after  the  Collifion,  and  the  Body 
g ,  befides,  will  communicate  to  it  one  of  its  Degrees  of 
Velocity,  that  both  afterwards  may  feparately,  with  cadi 
five  Degrees  of  Celerity,  tend  towards  the  fame  Part. 

.  But  this  Rule  is  falfe,  in  that  it  can  be  adapted  only 
to  Bodies  deftitute  of  Elafticity  j  and  becaufe  a  lefler 
Quantity  of  Motion  remains  in  them  after  the  Collifion, 
than  it  eftablifhes  for  if  the  two  foft  Bodies  g  and  by 
be  fuppofed  equal  in  Bulk  ;  and  thc  Body  g  runs  with 
fix  Degrees  of  Velocity  againft  the  Body  h  at  reft,  it 
will  communicate  to  it  three  Degrees  of  its  Velocity, 
that  both  may  be  carried  with  the  fame  Velocity  towards 
the  fame  Part.  But  if  h  runs  againft  g  with  four  De¬ 
grees  of  Velocity,  as  fuppofed  in  Des  Cartes's  Hypothecs; 
then  it  will  borrow  four  Degrees  of  Velocity  from 
and  both,  after  thc  Collifion,  be  moved  towards  the 
fame  Part;  fo  that  the  two  Degrees  of  Velocity  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  Body  g ,  will  be  equally  (diftributed  in  them. 

But  if  thofe  equal  Bodies  are  faid  to  be  elaftick,  and 
the  Body  g  be  thrown  from  thc  Height  c  ;  and  b  troni 
the  Height  l  only,  fo  as  the  Velocity  will  be  greater  m 
thc  Body  g  than  in  the  Body  b>  both  after  the  Pcrcut* 
fion  will  permute  their  Velocities,  and  the  Body  g  icilcc 
only  into  thc  point  /,  and  thc  Body  h  into  the  Joint/. 
The  Reafon  whereof  is,  that  thc  Body  £  which  ismovca 
with  more  Celerity,  ftrikes  ftronger  the  Body  h  m  ^ 
Collifion,  than  is  ifcriken  by  it  hence  they  mult  change 

their  Velocities  between  them.  ,  . » 

The  fourth  Rule.  If  a  Body  be  lefs  than  another  ^ 

is  at  Reft,  with  whatever  Celerity  it  may  be  puma  eg  ^ 

tty  it  will  never  communicate  a  Mot  ton  to  //,  hit  w 

rejlctlcd  by  //,  into  a  contrary  Party  v.  gr.  never  1 

ay  CC  at  Reft,  can  be  moved  cither  by  the  Body  A  or 

thc  Body  B,  fig.  30.  becaufe  a  Body  at  Re ft  re  ^  ^ 
to  a  greater  Celerity,  than  to  a  lefler,  ant It!  jBr  jn 
Celerity  is  in  a  Idler  Body,  the  moie  the  1 

crcafesin  a  greater.  __  n  .  _  nndy,  ai 

But  that  Rule,  which  cftabliflics  Reft 

fomething  real  and  pofitivc,  to  refift  tlie  Mow  1 
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d  iv  ;  can  be  denionftrated  contrary,  both  to  Reafon  bapfeH  that  B  either  mill  transfer  Part  of  its  Velocity  to 

nH  to’ Experience.  .  C  C  or  fly  back  with  all  its  Motion.  J 

And  firfl  *  is  eon*n2r  j°  Experience  :  For  if  fome  For  tf  the  Excefs  of  Celerity  whereby  B  furpafTes  C  C 

f  Velocity  ag^  the  Body  g  twice  bigger  and  at  fnrpajfes  B  •  then  B  will  Lmnmcafe  to  CC  LA 
M .  it  will  communicate  to  .t  two  Degrees  of  its  Ve-  Motion  ;  that  both  may  be  moved  with  an  equal  Celerity 

Celerity  againft  a  Body  three  Times  bigger  than  the  whereby  B  JttrpaJf 'is  CC  be  lefs  than  the  Exlefs  of  MaZi 

iaftick  and  the  Heifer  Body  h  the Body  B  wifi be  !b! 

againft  the  greater  g  and  at  fiy  back  with  all  its  Motion  ■ 

ill  not  f according  to  Dcs  Cartes)  This  Rule  can  be  defended  neither  by  Experience 
n,  but  will  communicate  fome-  nor  by  Reafon :  Whence  we  muft  ohilofoDhife  in  ™ 

he  elaftick  Faculty.  ftinguiih  three  Cafes.  5  and  dl" 

tes  is  alio  contrary  to  Reafon  ;  For  if  the  Bodies  in  which  the  ■„  ,  ,  , 

y  be  capable  to  give  Motion  to  deftitute  ofElarticity,  viz  g  and  b  ii!,,  A  ^ 

„f  M  c.n  be  increafed  ,,  wi.h  great  Celeb,,  ,  eiZ7b„“,"'  e“aal  “'S 

be  conquered  by  the  Motion  follows;  viz.  g  is  greater.  1  •  c  whlch 

:  of  the  greater  Body  is  not  in-  If  they  be  equal,  and  the  Bodv  „  , 

tributed  to  the  Bulk,  which  is  from  the  Point  c,  and  the  Body  h  frifm  !|l  p  W"  d°'y 
if  the  lelfcr  Body  can  be  in-  that  there  be  four  Degrees  of  Velocity  L  the  Body  g 

mi,= ,  tar  likewife  fro,,  Veto-  t*ml,  it  “*?£££ 

ed  in  infinitum.  of  its  Celerity,  that  both  together  ihould  proceed  forward 

caii  give  Motion  to  a  greater,  with  three  Degrees  of  Velocity  ;  whichCeleritv  isTnlf 

o  Reafon  Degrees  is  6,  and  half  that  Sum  is  f  '  4  ° 

7  hgger  Body  C  C  hits  the  lejfer  Whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  if  rht>  u 

at  RehfS'  3  'i  U  Tnfrl  ^‘‘Cater  than  b*  alJ  °the-r  TllinS'  *>PPofedhasBbeforf  he 

y.  Let  it  be,  for  Example,  the  b  ;  but  if  it  be  leifer,  he  muft  communicate  S  f ' 
ouble  the  Body  A,'  and  having  than  one  Degree  of  its  Celerity,  becaufe  it  is  diftributed 

ually  moved  with  one  Degree,  are  equal  and  the  common  Velocity  after  the  Encoder 

'  „  .  '  ,  r  bc  balf  tl]le  iame  compofed  of  the  former  Velocities  •  cer 

=  to  Experience,  f.nce  thofe  tamly  when  the  Body  which  is  foremoft  will  be ’lefter 

’  llnlted  >nto  one  ;  but  is  not  than  the  other,  the  common  Velocity  will  be  JZll' 

:  For  when  a  greater  Body  is  than  half  the  Sum  s  and  when  that  Body  will  be  greater 

ye  towards  the  fame  Part,  it  But  if  the  Bodies^  and  h  be  elaftick  and  Sual  after 
;ates  a  greater  Celerity  than  g  will  have  overtook  h,  they’ll  interchange  their  Vefo 
i  not  give  it  a  greater  Quan-  cities :  For  if  the  Body  ^  was  to  run,  with  four  Decrees 

of  Velocity  againft  the  Body  h  at  Reft  ir  kV-I 

if  eSAZd  B  be,hTU  nd  n th  311  thcfe  t0Ua Degrees’  and  be  ■•epuifed  by  fo  many 
Body  A  hitting  with  four  De-  Degrees  afterwards  by  the  Elafticity .  and  thus  ftnn 

Body  B  will  communicate  to  it  having  transferred  its  whole  Motion  to  the  Bodv  // 

%  and  with  the  three  Degrees  Therefore  if  the  Body  /,  flies  with  two  Degrees  when  hit 

efiebl  into  a  contrary  Part.  by  the  Body  £,  the  Percuflion  then  will  be  of  two  De¬ 

ng  to  Dcs  Cartes  s  Doftrmc,  grees  only  :  Whence  two  Degrees  will  be  added  to  tL 

Body  A  muft  give  half  its  Body  h,  and  two  taken  from  the  Body  g ;  and  thus  thev 
tl  to  it  and  at  Reft,  that  to-  will  interchange  their  Velocities  7  S  U  C  ey 

wards  the  fame  Parts,  pro-  If  thofe  two  elaftick  Bodies  be  imeaua!  •  ind  nv, 

ftitute  of  Elafticity  ;  becaufe  guided  toward  the  fame  Parts  by  unequal  Motions  Re 

f:  „  ,  .  ^  ,  Sard  will  be  had  as  well  to  the  Bulk  of  both  Bodies,  as 

ro1Cfl  0<R  i  |>W'  |  •ft|0p’  and  t;°  r'C  Eia*,clty-  But  there  is  a  more  curious  Refearch  of 

to  the  Body  B  which  was  at  Cnofe  Things,  for  him  who  will  take  the  Trouble  to  make 

ody  A  has  two  contrary  De-  a  whole  Trcatifc  of  Percuflion  ;  which,  though  attended 

t  is  earned  into  the  Body  B,  with  great  Difficulties,  is  of  little  or  no  Ufe®  therefore 

died  by  its  Elafticity,  thofe  I’ll  pafs  to  fomething  which  is  much  more  ufeful,  viz. 

ually  dertroy  one  another,  to  the  Motion  of  heavy  and  light  Bodies,  where  I’ll  treat 
i  A  be  neccflhrily  ftopped  :  of  Levity  and  Gravity. 

'  unfK?e^ermin.a,Mn’  WhicI}  ,  NotllinS  ^  more  common  in  the  peripatetic);  Schools, 

n  Whirlf f  W1!  bnm,0VAC  than  t0  affirm’  that  Gravity  "  “  ccrt“in  Faculty  or  Power 
’  ^  ;  ,was  !n  ntll(j  B°dy  A;  ora  natural  Caufe,  whereby  a  heavy  Body  is  thrown  down- 

epuffied  againft  the  fcvcral  wards ;  and  Levity  a  Quality  or  Caufe  whereby  it  tends 

ir  ’  -iM  :l5;TVbC  t  |,raWn  uFwards-  And  to  demonftrate  to  us,  that  there  is  witli- 
,  all  thofe  Bodies  will  flop  in  us  a  Science  or  certain  Knowledge  of  Tilings  by  their 

0  theABodv  Biev^fl  lf'0n  hnS  Caufcsi’  thc'y  commonly  make  ufe  of  thefe  Examples, 

’  r„  ,|Z,L  ,l“*  ",  ““■*  downward,,,  bee*  !,  i, 
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thofe  Bodies  be  elaftick,  and  the  iefler  Body  k 

oved  is  faid  t0  run  aSainft  the  greater  g  and  at 
Red  the  Iefler  Body  h  will  not  (according  to  Dcs  Cartes ) 
wrn  with  all  its  Motion,  but  will  communicate  fome- 
5L  of  it  to  the  greater  Body  g ,  having  Regard  to  the 
Motion  of  both,  and  to  the  elaftick  Faculty. 


Motion  or  ootn,  duu  uu  u.v,  A  . 

This  Rule  of  Des  Cartes  is  alfo  contrary  to  Reafon  ; 


M 


I  hlS  ivUlC  VI  JLSV  ~  ~^**k*M*  J  wv  1VVU1UI1  j 

for  that  a  Iefler  Body  may  be  capable  to  give  Motion  to 
a  greater,  it  fuffices  that  the  Reft  of  the  greater  be  not 
infinite,  and  the  Motion  of  the  leffer  can  be  increafed  in 
Jvfaim:  For  hence  it  will  happen  at  laft,  that  the 
Reft  of  the  greater  will  be  conquered  by  the  Motion 
of  the  Iefler:  But  the  Reft  of  the  greater  Body  is  not  in¬ 
finite,  fince  it  is  only  ■  attributed  to  the  Bulk,  which  is 
finite;  but  the  Motion  of  the  lelfcr  Body  can  be  in¬ 
creafed  in  infinitum,  fince  it  takes  its  Quantity,  not  from 
the  foie  Bulk,  which  is  finite ;  but  likewife  from  Velo¬ 
city,  which  can  be  increafed  in  infinitum. 

Therefore  a  lefs  Body  can  give  Motion  to  a  greater, 
and  the  fourth  Rule  of  Des  Cartes  is  not  only  contrary  to 
Experience,  but  likewife  to  Reafon . 

The  fifth  Rule.  If  the  bigger  Body  C  C  hits  the  lejfer 
BcJ)’  A  or  B,  which  is  at  Reft,  fig.  31.  it  transfers 
lo  it  as  much  of  its  Motion  as  is  fufficicnt  to  have  them  both 
moved  with  an  equal  V docity.  Let  it  be,  for  Example,  the 
Body  CC,  which  being  double  the  Body  A,'  and  having 
three  Degrees  of  Velocity,  will  give  one  of  them  to  it : 
For  the  Body  A  will  be  equally  moved  witli  one  Decree, 
as  the  Body  C  C  with  two. 

This  Rule  is  agreeable  to  Experience,  fince  thofe 
Bodies,  after  Collifion,  are  united  into  one  ;  but  is  not 
obferved  in  elaftick  Bodies  :  For  when  a  greater  Body  is 
pufhed  againft  another  Body  leffer,  and  at  Reft,  though 
the  greater  begins  to  move  towards  the  fame  Part,  it 
notwithftanding  communicates  a  greater  Celerity  than 
that  ic  has,  though  it  does  not  give  it  a  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Motion. 

flic  fixth  Rule.  If  the  Bodies  A  and  B  be  equal ,  and 
I 'i  Body  B  be,  at  Reft ,  the  Body  A  hitting  with  four  De- 
grus  of  Celerity  againft  the  Body  B ,  will  communicate  to  it 
l[s  degrees '  of  Celerity,  and  with  the  three  Degrees 
^  fcrih  Gaining,  will  reft  eld  into  a  contrary  Part, 

1ms  Rule,  even  according  to  Des  Cartes9 s  Do&rinc, 
entirely  falfe:  For  the  Body  A  muft  give  half  its 

m?10i\t0  r*ie  ®  ec3ua^  t0  lt  and  at  Reft,  that  to- 
vJnCy,mayadvancc  t0WJli'ds  the  fame  Parts,  pro- 
thnn\\' y  and  deftitute  of  Elafticity  j  becaufe 

j?  make  but  one  Body; 

oanifrri^,  b,G  ?la(licks  che  BodY  A  will  flop,  and 
Rcll  hffn  W 1?  c  M°t,on  to  the  Body  B  which  was  at 

termim nr/ '  ^ 01  a?  tke  Body  A  kas  tw0  contrary  De-  ; 
tiJC  01.1C  whereby  it  is  carried  into  the  Body  B, 


<t  receivre  \  ^cuTmmation,  wnicn 

null  tj]ac  on//  C  A’  lt  tkercforc  will  be  moved 
therefore  if  ^  Motion  which  was  in  the  Body  A. 

Bodies  CDF  r  r  °£y  A  kc  Pl.,nicd  aSa’lnft  tke  Several 

upon  other  rO  °r  ,unPle»  if  a  Crown  bc  thrown 
cveept  tlu:  l  ift  7S  <5ua, ' t0  ]t>  tk°fe  Bodies  will  ftop 
tu'o  contwrv  tit  •  t!?e  Boc]y  A>  «  the  Collifion  has 

hhewife  n  r7mat^S’  thc  Botly  B  wili  h™c  two 

thC  ^ ^  ^ 

.  \  he  feventh  and  ui/i! l!uee  W0ldd  Be  moved. 

follows.  - — /y  /y  ,  cr  ^  lC  ^e,n  ^  11  is  very  near  as 

S  *»d  CC  which  if  $  ,bc  m™cd  t owards  the  fame 

fiotver  „  C  w>  ts  double  thc  Other- 


heavy,  ancl  the  Idame  upwards,  becaufe  it  is  light : 

Notwithftanding  which  there  is  not  perhaps  throughout 

Phyfick  a  more  difficult  Queftion  than  is  that  of  che  Gra¬ 
vity  and  Levity  of  Bodies. 

The  Opinion,  that  there  is  a  natural  Gravity  in  Bo¬ 
dies  is  not  a  modern  one  :  For  Epicurtts  pretended,  that 
all  the  Atoms  being  folid,  heavy  and  ponderous,  were 
carried  by  a  natural  Propen fity,  and  through  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  Line,  downwards :  Therefore  there  is  in  his 
Opinion,  a  double  Motion  of  thc  Atoms,  one  natural 

•  whereby 
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whereby  they  are  carried  downwards;  and  the  o- 
ther  violent,  proceeding  from  the  foie  Impulfidn  and 
Comprefiion  of  the  others,  whereby  they  are  carried 
upwards.  There  can  be  added  a  Third,  which  is  called 
of  Inclination,  viz.  to  avoid  the  Neceffity  of  Fate,  and 
to  explain  Man’s  Liberty ;  which  Motion  of  Inclination 
can  be  alfo  called  natural.  Xhe  violent  Motion  of  the 
Atoms  Lucretius  illuftrates  by  the  Example  of  a  Beam, 
which  though  very  heavy,  cannot  without  a  great  Vio¬ 
lence,  be  kept  under  Water,  but  on  the  contrary  is  con¬ 
tinually  forced  upwards  by  the  fame  Waters.  He  fpeaks 
thus,  lib.  2.  de  rerum  natter .  verf.  1 69. 

Nonne  vides  ettam  quanta  vi  tigna  trabefque 
Refpuat  humor  aqu<e  ?  nam  quam  magni  merjimus  altc 
DireSta,  magna  vi  multi  prejftmus  agre, 

<Tam  cupide  furfum  revomit  magis ,  atque  remittit . 

Plus  at  parte  for  as  emergent,  exilian  tque . 

Nec  tamen,  hoc,  quantum  eft  in  fe,  dubitamus  opinor, 
Quin  vacuum  perienne  deorfum  cun 51  a  ferantur . 

But  as  nothing  is  upwards  or  downwards,  but  compara¬ 
tively  ;  and  the  Things  we  imagine  to  be  placed  up¬ 
wards,  are  taught,  by  our  Antipodes,  to  be  placed 
downwards ;  and  as  all  Body,  with  regard  to  itfelf,  is 
very  indifferent  to  Motion  or  Reft ;  neither  Reafon,  nor 
Experience,  can  perfuade  that  there  is  in  Bodies  that 
inward  Principle,  whether  it  be  called  Nature  by  the  E- 
picureansy  or  Form,  or  Appetite,  or  Quality,  by  the  com¬ 
mon  Scholiafts :  For  as  Bodies  are  idle  of  themfelves, 
and  cannot  be  moved,  unlefs  they  be  moved  by  others, 
whether  they  be  carried  upwards,  or  downwards,  they 
muft  neceflarily  be  puftied  by  others. 

The  Caufe  and  Reafon  of  this  Impulfion,  will  be 
eafily  underftood,  if  we  admit  a  certain  liquid  Body  dif- 
fufed  round  the  terraqueous  Globe,  and  which  con  lifts, 
in  Part,  of  a  coarfe  Air,  and  in  Part  of  an  setherial  and 
fubtile  Subftance,  agitated  round,  by  a  vertical  Motion, 
from  Weft  to  Eaft  :  For  it  happens  hence,  that  all  and 
every  Part  of  that  fluid  Body,  incline  to  recede  from 
the  Center  of  the  Vortex,  which  is  the  lame  as  the 
Center  of  the  Earth,  and  tend  with  all  their  Force  to¬ 
wards  the  Superficy  of  that  V ortex. 

Therefore  if  that  Vortex  of  the  liquid  Subftance,  be 
conceived  divided  into  feveral  Columns,  or  rather  Pyra¬ 
mids  ;  though  all  the  Particles  of  which  thofe  Pyramids 
or  Columns  confift,  be  brought  to  the  fupreme  Super¬ 
ficy  of  the  Vortex,  they  cannot  notwithftanding  fall  all 
together  beyond  the  Vortex,  becaufe  they  are  forced 
back  by  the  neighbouring  Vortices ;  for  one  of  thofe 
Columns  cannot  flip  from  the  fame  Vortex,  rather  than 
another,  fince  they  all  recede  from  the  Center  with  an 
equal  Force. 

But  if  fome  folid  Body  be  placed  within  a  Pyramid, 
v.  g.  a  Stone,  which  has  not  that  Faculty  to  recede  from 
the  Center,  which  proceeds  from  the  Subftance  of  the 
firft  and  fecond  Element,  in  which  the  Particles  of  folid 
Bodies  fwim  ;  it  is  manifeft  that  that  Pyramid  will  be¬ 
come  weaker  than  the  neighbouring  Pyramids,  of  that 
Part  of  Motion,  which  the  folid  Body  wants,  and  con- 
fequently  that  the  Particles  of  the  Pyramids  will  occupy 
the  upper  Place,  and  precipitate  the  Stone  towards  the 
Center  of  the  Vortex. 

The  Thing  is  illuftrated  by  the  Example  of  Sealing- 
wax  reduced  into  Powder,  and  thrown  into  a  Pan  full 
of  Water:  For  if  the  Water  be  agitated  with  a  Stick  or 
the  Finger,  the  Particles  of  the  Wax  will  prcfently  be 
carried  to  the  Sides  of  the  Pan,  viz,  while  they  have  a 
greater  Penchant  than  the  Water  to  recede  from  the 
Center  of  the  Vortex.  But  as  thofe  Particles  arc  lefs 
folid,  and  rough  in  their  Supcrfices,  they  fooner  Jofe 
their  Motion  than  the  Particles  of  the  Water,  which  arc 
more  folid,  fluid,  andlubrick:  Whence  as  the  vortical 
Motion  continues  in  the  Water,  the  Parts  thereof  recede 
with  great  Force  from  the  Center  of  the  Vortex,  they 
precipitate  the  Wax,  which  is  deftitute  of  that  Motion, 
to  the  Center. 

Note,  1,  That  the  Gravity  of  Bodies  is  not  a  certain 
Entity,  inherent  in  the  Bodies,  as  the  Scholafticks 
imagine,  whereby  they  arc  moved  downwards  >  fince 
fuch  an  Entity  is  unconceivable,  and  lias  been  ima¬ 
gined  for  no  ocher  Reafon  titan  that  the  true  Caufc  of 

t 


the  Defcent  of  Bodies  was' not  known 

2.  That  all  Sorts  of  fenfible  Bodies*  what™ 

then  they  be  placed  in  the- terraqueous  Globe  *  wh*- 

light,  but  comparatively  only,  fince  they  tffty 
jedt  to  the  Preffion  of  the  fubtile  and  fluid  Snko  f 

3 .  Thofe  of  fenfible  Bodies  am  heavie  ^ 

ate  precipitated  downwards  with  a  greater  Force  S 
whofe  Texture  is  more  compatt  a  nr)  ,  Vtz‘ 

a  greater  Difficulty  by  the  fubtile  and  fluid  Suhft  W‘th 
Whence  as  the  Texture  of  the  Oil  is  ferf 
than  that  of  Water,  the  Oil  is  lefs  heavy  than 
and  fwims  over  tt  •,  for  as  it  has  a  greater  NumU  r 
Pores  than  Water,  more  Particles  of  the 

ter  pafs  through  thofe  Pores,  and  confequently  com] 
prefs  it  more  than  it  does  Water.  3 

Likewife  Wood  is  fometimes  lighter  than  War*, 
and  Water  lighter  than  a  Stone.  For  a  Stone  as  be* 
ing  of  a  more  compact  Texture,  is  preffed  downward 
by  the  fubtile  Subftance,  with  a  greater  Force  thin 
Water  ;  and  Water  than  Wood.  Becaufe  ch“e£ 
a  Body  is  penetrated  by  that  fubtile  and  fluid  Sub. 
fiance,  the  greater  Number  of  Strokes  it  avoids  from 
that  fame  Matter.  Therefore  in  a  Glafs-Tube,  wherein 
are  contained  Petroleum,  Spirit  of  Wine,"  Oil  of 
Tartar,  and  Glafs  reduced  into  Powder,  commonly 
called  the  four  Elements  ;  each  of  thofe  Bodies  fearch 
its  own  Place,  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  forced  downwards 
by  the  fubtile  Subftance.  The  Glafs  in  Power  occu¬ 
pies  the  lower  Place,  which  is  fuppofed  that  of  the 
Earth  ;  then  the  Oil  of  Tartar,  which  reprefents  the 
Water  ;  to  which  fuccecds  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  which 
reprefents  the  Air  ;  and  at  Top  of  ail  the  Petroleum 
reprefenting  Fire.  Therefore,  let  thofe  four  Bodies 
be  ever  fo  well  mixed,  if  notwithftanding  they  are 
altogether  left  to  themfelves,  they  are  feparated  again; 
and  each  re-affume  its  own  proper  Place. 

To  this  it  may  be  objected,  1.  That  certain  Motions 
have  been  given  to  Bodies  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  to 
carry  them  to  the  Place  appointed  for  them,  viz.  the 
light  upwards,  and  the  heavy  downwards ;  and  that 
therefore,  the  Motion  of  the  heavy  and  light  Bodies, 
is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  an  innate  Gravity  and  Levity, 
as  to  Qualities  inherent  in  Bodies,  than  to  the  Impulfion 
of  the  fubtile  and  fluid  Matter. 

I  anfwer,  that  a  certain  Motion  feems  to  have  been 
given  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  the  Budies,  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  Place  of  their  Deftination,  having  regard  to 
the  Connexion  which  is  between  the  Parts  of  this  Uni¬ 
verfe  ;  but  not  without  that  Regard.  For  we  do  not  in¬ 
fer,  that  Motions  have  been  given  to  Bodies  by  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  Nature,  to  render  them  capable  to  reach  the  P lace 
of  their  Deftination,  from  that  there  is  fuch  a  Difunion 
between  the  Parts  of  this  Univerfe,  that  they  prefs  one 
another,  and  thus  are  forced  towards  the  Place  appointed 
to  them.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  Gravity  and  Levity 
are  mere  Qualities  depending  from  the  Union  of  other 
Bodies.  For  Bodies  are  idle  of  themfelves,  and  do  not 
affedt  one  Part  of  this  Univerfe  more  than  the  other. 

It  is  objedked,  2.  That  Ariftotle ,  lib.  b.  Pbyjic.  c,  4. 
teaches,  that  the  Motion  of  the  light  and  heavy  Bodies, 
proceeds  from  a  generating  Caufe  ;  therefore  it  docs  not 

proceed  from  the  Impulfion  of  the  fubtile  Matter. 
r  I  anfwer,  that  it  does  not  feem  likely,  that  a  Stone, 
v.  gr.  which  falls  from  the  Roof  of  a  Houfc,  is  Pu”lL‘l 
down  by  generating  Caufes,  viz.  by  the  Sun, ,  « ’j 
according  to  the  PeripatcttcmnSy  is  the  universal  elk  * 
Caufe  of  all  fublunary  Things,  or  foinc  other  Can  , 
often  very  remote  and  diftant;  though,  m  loint  • 
ncr,  it  receives  from  them  the  Gravity  taken  froi 1 
Difpofition  of  Parts,  adapted  to  the  Body  being  p 

dTrobjcdted,  3.  That  it  is  more  prob,  aWcA"  gT 
Bodies  are  carried  downwards  by  the  fubilan  lal  ^ 


I  anfwer,  that  this  bentiment  or  -  is 

lefted  for  feveral  Reafons,  i.  though  tjofcl 
(lion Id  flow  continually  from  the  Rarth,  t ind  b  tn^ 
upwards,  it  would  ftiil  remain  1*9  explain,  y  cr 


t 


d  mt or  rhev  fhould  draw  with  fo  much  Impetiiofity 
°r  Ip  Farth  the  iargefi  Bodies  ?  What  could  deter- 

10  til  *  . fliA  PI  nr***  4-L/^yy 
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If- 


V  Id  return,  wz*  Whence  tnat  gravity  couid  proceed? 
]°\  their  Penchant  to  the  Earth  ?  But  why  IhouJd  they 
.  {jne  towards  the  Earth,  fince  they  are  faid  to  have  but 
■°aflew  from  it  upwards?  2.  Why  fhould  not  thofe 
Siiuvia,  draw  downward  a  light  Body,  viz.  a  Feather*  ra¬ 
ther  than  a  compact  one,  as  Lead  ?  3.  While  thofe  Effluvia 
would  be  carried  upwards,  they  would  either  run  into  the 
I*  lid  -Parts  of  the  heavy  Body,  or  through  its  Pores.  If 
we  la/  the  firft,  far  from  bringing  it  downwards,  they 
fhould  rather  lift  it  upwards.  If  the  fecond,  they  would 
make  no  Imprcflion  upon  it,  but  fhould  run  in  a  diredt 
Lhe  from  one  Pore  through  the  other. 

It  is  objeded,  4.  That  if  the  Gravity  of  Bodies  be  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  foie  vertical  Motion  of  the  liquid  Subftance, 
as  that  Motion  is  quicker  under  the  middle  Circle  of  the 
whole  Vertex,  which  Circle  is  called  the  Equator  ;  flower 
under  the  Polar  Circles,  and  there  is  no  Motion  at  all  un-  ' 
dcr  the  Poles ;  the  Gravity  fhould  likewife  be  very  great 
under  the  Equator ;  flower  under  the  Polar  Circles,  and 
none  under  the  Poles. 

It  would,  befldes,  follow  hence,  that  heavy  Bodies 
fhould  not  tend  towards  the  Center  of  the  Earth,  as 
the  Center  of  Gravity  ;  but  towards  a  Center  parallel  to 
the  Equator,  under  which  ail  heavy  Bodies  will  be  con¬ 
tained,  v.gr.  the  Fail  of  a  Body  placed  under  one  of 
the  Polar  Circles,  fhould  be  dire&ed  towards  the  Center 
of  that  Polar  Circle,  not  towards  the  Center  of  the  Earth. 

But  it  is  not  likely,  that  a  Stone  taken  from  the  Earth 
falls  down  with  a  greater  Celerity  under  the  Equator’ 
than  under  the  Polar  Circles  ;  and  Hand  ftill  under  the 
Poles.  But  it  is  rather  more  probable  that  heavy  Bodies 
placed  round  the  Earth,  are  directed  towards  its  Center 
as  the  common  Center  of  all  heavy  Bodies,  than  to  the 
various  Centers  parallel  to  the  Circles :  That  therefore 
it  is  Hill  uncertain,  whether  the  Gravity  of  Bodies  is  to 
be  taken  from  the  foie  Rotation  of  the  liquid  Subfiance. 

I  an  fiver,  1.  That  heavy  Bodies  muft  not  fall  with  lefs 
Celerity  under  the  Polar  Circles,  and  even  under  the 
Poles,  than  under  the  Equator,  if  while  the  fluid  Matter 
is  turn’d  round  the  Axis  by  a  vertical  Motion,  its  whole 
1  o/ufflc  can’t  pais  through  the  Parts  the  mod  remote 
from  the  Poles,  viz.  the  Equator;  but  the  greatefl  Part 
thereof  is  forced  to  return  back  on  the  right  and  left,  to- 
wards  the  I  oles.  Hence  it  happens,  that  not  only  according 
0  the  Plane  of  the  Equator,  but  likewife  according  to 
P  ane  of  the  Meridian,  it  is  turn’d  upfide  down,  and 
confequently  recedes  from  the  Center  of  the  Earth;  and 

m  thr  hcavy  B°dics>  not  only  under  the  Equa¬ 
tor,  but  likewife  under  the  Polar  Circles,  and  under  the 

while  vtLfrer  S,treneth., t0  the  laft  Objection,  the 
teX  L  cnmTr  t!lC  fl,lbtlJe  Matter  of  which  our  Vor- 
and  a  new  M°!  *  fbould  flow  through  the  Equator, 

the  Place  ofS  fi  1throi,8h  thc  Po]es,  to  fupply 
is  no  emotv  1  wbicb  can’c  be  done,  fince  there 

ir,  but  on  rim  m-t  ie  neighbouring  Vortices  to  receive 
mg  Jon  thc  contrary  all  thofe  Vortices  oppofe  its  flow- 

formcfthin^°F heavy  Bodies :  AtprefcntI 

in  til  3  of,thc  -deceleration  of  the  heavy  Bodies 

"'iiicli  l,avc  been  h?*'  -1C  ,Incelli6ence  of  thofe  Things, 
tiicmaticians  an(i  a?pi  y  cJl(covert-'cl  by  our  modern  Ma- 

as  well  for  |,avt  i?.et:n  Pl,bliniecl  almoft  in  our 
“fuming;  I  r°'t  Crpubhck  Utility,  as  for  thclncreafc 

And  that  A?SrSCrafC  thcir  ^otion  in  defending  : 

1,12  uneven  Number  VCI*^  ncar  Allows  the  Progrefs  of 

■KiuaiJy  fpurred  on  IwVl!’  -3’  5\  7’  fi?cc  t,iey  arc  Con" 

;l-  that  fubtile  M-irr  ?  •  ,  Incumbcnc  J”btilc  Matter ;  for 

'i0  Pt-*afcm  or  Cauh*  w)*  a!ways  Camctl  upwards,  there  is 

[;lc  heavy  Bodies  down w  T  bfculty  or  Efficacy  to  force 

llr?N.  wn wards,  fhould  be  diminifh'd  or  do 

{!,c  u"tvi fo,lows  v<-'ty  near  thc  Progrefs  of  i 
j^ptrunents  of  Qal'uln  3t  5’  ?■!  appL'a,s  noc  only  by  the  ( 

c'»«cian  XI.  ?  “f  other  famous  , 


r  ?^/aJ,ing;  runa  witllin  t,ie  fecond  an  Hour,  or  the 

-  Rant,  three  ;  in  the  third,  five;  or  rather  if  . 

1  fecond,  it  was  fallen  from  the  Height  of  twelve  Feet''  it 

:  f,  therref°Tei  had,  rUcn  the  feondTime,  thLy't 
i  -ru  t  Tlm“  the SPace  it  had  run  the  firft  Time 

■  They  have  obferved  this  in  Pendulums.  For  the  Ball 

■  being  fufpended  at  a  Rod-  three  Feer,  eight  Lines  and 

.  half  long  it  performs  a  fingle  Vibration  within  the  Time 
:  °fafec°nd-  Buc  Rod  be  four  Times  longer, 

a  fingle  Vibration  in  twice  the  Time,  viz.  in  two  Se- 
con  s.  _  o  that  to  the  firft  Second  are  allowed  three  Feet 
4  iC1Sh£  a»d  «  half;  and  to  the  laft,  S 

a  half  hlfetheepe  °d  rme  ueet’  twenty  five  Lines  and 
a  haft.  If  the  Pendulum  be  nine  Times  longer  -i~ 

twent^  feven  Feet,  fix  Inches,  and  four  Liner  and  a 

half,  it  defer, bes  its  Arch  within  three  Seconds.  For 

•  £f  rZV?'  T  FeeTtj  Wkh  ciSht  Lillcs  and  a 

half  .  fifteen  Feet,  with  three  Inches,  and  fix  Lines  and 

a  half,  make  up  the  Sum  of  twenty-feven  Feer  fix- 
inches,  and  four  Lines  and  a  half.  ’ 

Therefore  heavy  Bodies  follow  very  near,  iri  their 
Defcent,  cfpccially  in  the  lefler  Diftances,  the  Pro-refs 

of  the  uneven  Numbers,  i,  3,  5)  7,  &c’  °  el!> 

I  fay  very  near,  and  in  the  leffer  Dijances  becaufe 

tiat  Progreflion  is  obferved  neither  accurately, ’nor  at  all 
Diftances  without  Diftindion.  1 

Nou,  That  there  is  no  other  Caufe  of  Acceleration  of 

ofkeavy  Bodies  in  the  Defcent,  than  that 
which  firft  pulhes  it  downwards,  viz.  the  liquid  Mat- 
ter  whereby  it  is  continually  deprefied.  ' 

.  ?-„That  the  Spaces  run  through  by  a  heavy  Body 
in  falling,  are,  in  Galileo' s  Hypothefis,  between  them  • 
as  Quarters  of  Times.  For  if  a  heavy  Body  in  the  firft 
Lime,  or  Pulfation  of  an  Artery,  runs  fix  Feet,  in 
the  fecond,  nine,  in  the  third,  fifteen,  &c.  it  will  fol- 
ow  hence,  that  at  the  End  of  the  fecond  Time,  it  will 
lave  run  twenty-four  Feet,  viz.  fix  within  the  firft 
1  ullation  of  an  Artery,  and  nine  within  the  fecond 

And  if  thofe  twenty-four  Feet,  are  joined  with  twenty- 

eight,  which  it  will  run  in  the  third  Time,  they  will 

!nakeu“  j  fifty-two  Feet.  And  thus,  at  the  End  of 
the  third  Time,  it  will  be  found  to  have  run  nine 
.Hexapedes  ;  and  four  and  nine  are  quadrate  Numbers 
This  ,s  commonly  expreffed,  fig.  3o.  in  which  the 

Tate’  A  1,1  reprefents  the  Space  run  through  at 
the  firft  Time  ;  the  three  Triangles  comprifed  within 

if  anp  22>  the  Space  run  through  at  thc  fecohd  Time 

tsre.  For  i  and  2  are  4,  which  is  a  quadi-ate  Number’ 

produced  from  a  binary  Number,  carried  into  itfelf 

i  lie  Ratio  of  all  other  Angles  is  thc  fame.  Therefore 

the  Spaces  run  through  by  a  heavy  Body  in  thc  Hvbo- 

thefis  of  Galileo,  which  as  the  lefler  Diftances  an 

proaches  nearer  the  Truth,  are  between  them  as  Qu’ar- 
ters  of  Time. 

Tiie  fame  is  feen  in  Pendulums ;  for  aPenduJunl  of 
three  Feet,  eight  Lines  and  a  half,  accomplices  its 
impic  Vibration  within  the  Space  of  a  Second  ;  as  we 
have  already  obferved  ;  a  Pendulum  of  twelve  Feet- 
two  Inches  and  ten  Lines,  within  two  Seconds  ;  and  a 
Pendulum  of  twenty-feven  lvect,  fix  Inches  and  four 
Lines  and  a  half,  within  three  Seconds. 

For  3,  12,  and  27,  arc  between  them  as  j,  a 
and  9  ;  for  every  where  the  firft  Number  is  contained 
lour  Times  in  the  fecond;  anti  nine  Times  in  the  third- 
4  and  9  befidcs  are  Quarters  of  Times,  viz,  of  two 
and  three  Seconds.  Therefore  thc  Spaces  run  thro’ 
by  a  heavy  Body;  according  to  Galileo's  Hypothefis 
are  between  them  as  Quarters  of  Time*.  3 

A  I«?avy  Body,  puflied  by  a  horizontal  Motion 
v.  gr.  n  Leaden  Bullet  exploded  from  a  Cannon  is 
earned  by  one  Motion  only,-  and  deferibes  but  one 
Line:  But  it  is  moved  by  two  motrice  Faculties  or 
Powers,  viz.  by  a  horizontal  Mot /*»,  from  the  lighted 
Gun-Powder,  and  by  a  perpendicular  onr>  from  its  in- 

» k .  .  r  -  t  .  r  1  >1  . 


cuJarly  ;  f  u;v  wll°  by  thofe  they  hate  mft  ‘  GrsiV^  or  rathcr  the  Pre/lion  of  the  fobtileSuL 

h  tJ Obfervatory  iU- 1  >ar:s  V madf-»  pam-  fiance.  I  here  fore  of  that  double  Motion,  viz.  hori- 

Voi„  JI  ’  *  found,  that  a  zontal  anti  uemendicnlar.  i«;  fnmwj  n>i*rnin 


. •  MWHWIV  illWIIl/ll}  UUII- 

zoimu  anti  perpendicular,  is  formed  a  certain  com- 
5  G 


polite 
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polite  Motion,  whereby  is  deferibed  a  curve  Line: 
Which  Line,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  made  up  in  this  Manner. 

The  horizontal  Motion,  the  Refinance  of  the  Air 
excluded,  follows  the  natural  Series  of  the  Numbers, 
I,  2,  3,  4;  and  the  perpendicular  Motion  advances 
forwards,  according  to  the  uneven  Numbers,  i,  3 ,5,  7, 
as  we  have  already  obferved.  Therefore  the  Line  de¬ 
feribed  by  that  double  Motion,  the  Refiftance  of  the 
Air  excluded,  is  a  Parabola. 

For  a  Parabola,  is  a  Line  in  which  the  Quarters 
of  the  Ordinates  are  between  them ,  as  Parts  of  a  Dia¬ 
meter  intercepted  by  thofe  Ordinates.  But  a  Line  deferibed 
by  a  heavy  Body,  thrown  by  a  horizontal  Motion,  is 
fuch  a  Line.  For  in  fig.  3 1 .  if  the  horizontal  Lines  1  g , 
3  h,  5  /,  7  k.  called  ordinate,  are  between  them  as 
the  Numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4  *  and  the  Parts  6  1,  1  3,  3  5, 
5  7,  follow  the  Progreflion  of  the  uneven  Numbers, 
hence  it  can  be  underftood  that  a  Quarter  of  the  Line 
3  h,  which  is,  v.  gr.  of  two  Inches,  is  to  a  Quarter  of 
that  Line  5  i,  which  is  of  3  Inches,  as  a  b  6  3  is  to  6  5. 
For  the  Quarter  of  the  Line  3  h  of  two  Inches  is  4, 
and  the  Quarter  of  the  Line  5  /,  which  is  of  three 
Inches,  is  9:  Likewife  63,  or  6,  1,  3,  is  4-,  for  it 
contains  1+3.  Likewife  65,  or  6,  1,  3,  5,  is  9  : 
For  it  contains  i-f-3-f~5*  2nd  thus  the  Line  b  gh  i  I, 
which  deferibes  the  Water  flowing  from  the  Foun¬ 
tain  a  through  the  Pipe  b ,  is  parabolick. 

All  projedted  Bodies,  provided  they  be  not  thrown 
upwards  by  a  perpendicular  Motion  (for  then  they 
re-meafure  the  fame  Line)  deferibe  in  their  Afcent 
and  Defcent,  an  entire  Parabola. 

Let  it  be,  v.  gr.  a  Bullet  exploded  from  the  Can¬ 
non^,  fig.  32.  andfent  according  to  the  Line  pm,  as  it 
Ihould  be  carried  into  the  Point  m,  it  will  be  carried 
by  its  own  Weight  into  the  Point  a ,  then  into gilo\ 
and  that  Line  pagilo  is  parabolick.  For  as  the 
Bullet  by  its  horizontal  Motion,  the  Refiftance  of  the 
Air  fuppofed,  follows  the  Series  of  the  natural  Num¬ 
bers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  the  Lines  fg,  hi ,  k  l,  no,  will  be 
as  1,2,  3,  4  *,  but  as  it  follows  in  the  Defcent  the 
Progrefs  of  the  uneven  Numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  the 
Parts  of  the  Diameter  af,  gh,  h  k ,  k  n ,  will  be  as  the 
fame  Numbers  1,  3,  5,  7  :  Therefore,  as  we  have 
obferved  already,  the  Quarters  of  the  Ordinates  will 
be  between  themfelves,  as  the  Parts  of  the  Diameter 
intercepted  by  thofe  Ordinates  ;  and  confequently  the 
Bullet  will  very  near  deferibe  a  Parabola.  For  heavy 
Bodies  do  not  fall  perhaps,  exadtly  according  to  the 
Progrefs  of  the  uneven  Numbers  •,  and  the  Air  be- 
fides  oppofing  the  horizontal  Motion,  hinders  thofe 
heavy  Bodies  from  following  the  natural  Series  of  the 
Numbers,  by  that  horizontal  Motion  ;  but  the  Dif¬ 
ference  is  not  fenfible  in  fmaller  Diftances.  It  does 
not  feem  foreign  to  our  Purpofe  to  obferve  here,  that 
Bodies  thrown  to  an  Angle  of  55  Degrees  deferibe  a 
very  great  Parabola. 

For  if  a  Bullet  be  thrown  upwards,  and  according 
to  a  perpendicular  Line,  fo  as  to  form  with  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  Line  a  right  Angle,  or  of  90  Degrees,  it  will 
fall  through  the  fame  Line. 

But  if  it  follows  a  Line  nearer  to  the  horizontal. 


and  form  with  it  a  lcfs  acute  Am',  • 
fooner  by  its  Weight.  '  11  will  faj] 

Therefore  to  fend  it  very  far  and  rW*. 
a  very  great  Parabola,  a  middle  Line  m,  f^may1dcrcrib(: 

ihould  form  with  the  horizontal  IsmiPu  whidl 
or  of  45  Degrees.  ’  mw,ghtAngIc> 

.  ^or  tJ1.atl  Reafon,  the  more  or  lcfs  the  T 

mg  to  which  the  Project  ion  is  made,  will  be  ZrY^ 

the  Horizon,  one  will  be  capable  m  med  r° 

Place  the  Bullets  exploded  will  fa]]  FoFfT0  'vilat 

equi-diftant  Arches,  £ ^d ^ 

always  fall  in  the  fame  Place  of  ffie  Horizn Ct  S'11 
the  Parabola  deferibed  by  a  Bullet  exploded  accord 
to  50  Degrees  of  Elevation,  will  be  higher  and  4  S 

will  arrive  at  the  fame  Point  of  the  Horizon  BuUet 
If  I  be  afked,  which  is  the  Caufe  of  the  Pmc^r  f 
the  Motion  of  heavy  Bodies,  by  uneven  Numbers^ 
anfwer,  that  as  that  Progrefs  is  not  obferved  with  mJ 
Accumcy ,  it  is  very  difficult  to  affign  the  Caufe  there¬ 
of-  Though  that  affigned  by  Galileo ,  and  his  » 
pies,  ihew  a  great  Strength  of  Imagination  T  C 
fuppofe,  fay  they,  that  a  heavy  Body  defends  f0  L 
to  accompli Ih  the  firft  Time,  or  within  a  Second  an 
Hexaped  :  If  when  it  began  to  be  moved,  it  had  U 
that  Velocity  it  acquired  after  the  firft  Time  ir 
had  run  double  the  Space,  viz.  two  Herapedes 
Therefore  in  the  fecond  Time,  by  the  Force  of  time 
Impetus  it  has  acquired,  and  which  it  retains,  it  will 
run  two  Hexapedes,  and  another,  befides,  by  its  own 
Gravity  ;  fo  that  it  will  run  three  Hexapedes.  Like¬ 
wife  the  third  Time  it  will  run,  by  the  Force  it  has 
acquired,  not  two  Hexapedes  only,  but  four-,  to 
which  if  one  be  added,  which  it  acquires  by  its  own 
Gravity,  you’ll  have  five  Hexapedes,  which  it  will 
have  to  run  in  that  Time.  There  is  the  fame 
Ratio  of  Increafe  in  all  the  fubfequeni  Times; 
whereby  they  pretend  that  the  Motion  of  heavy  Bo* 
dies  is  to  be  accelerated  according  to  the  Progrefs  of 
uneven  Numbers. 


Thefe  they  commonly  demonftrate,  fig.  33.  in 
which  the  Line  A  B  is  laid  to  rep  refen  t  the  Times, 
viz.  A  1,  12,  23,  3  B:  And  the  Lines  ir,  22, 33, 
B  C  reprefent  the  .Velocities  acquired  to  each  Time. 
And  the  Space  over-run  in  the  fecond  Time,  which  is 
exhibited  by  the  three  Triangles  contained  between  ir 
and  22,  is  triple  that  which  is  run  the  firft  Time,  and 
which  is  reprefented  by  the  fingle  Triangle  A  ir. 
Likewife  the  Space  run  through  in  the  third  Time, 
and  exprefied  by  the  Triangles  contained  with  22  and 
33,  is  the  Quintuple  of  the  fame  firft  A  11,  fcfr.  if 
the  heavy  Body  at  the  Beginning  of  its  Motion  had 
had  that  Velocity,  which  it  acquired  at  the  End,  it 
Ihould  have  run  double  the  Space  :  Which  is  cxprclkd 
by  the  Triangle  A  B  C  D,  whereof  the  Triangle 
A  B  C  is  but  one  Half.  But  all  thefe  Things  arc 
only  lliadowed  with  Figures,  but  not  demonftrated. 


METALS. 


ME T  A L S  are  hard  and  folid  Bodies,  fufiblc  by 

Fire,  and  dii&ilc  by  the  Hammer, 

Wc  commonly  diftinguifh  fix  or  feven  Sorts  of  Me¬ 
tals^  viz.  Gold ,  Silver,  Copper ,  Tin,  Iron ,  Lead,  and 
Quick-Silver.  Where  wc  mult  obferve,  that  the  Anticnts 
underftood  by  the  Name  of  Tin ,  a  certain  Mixture  of 
Silver  and  Lead  ;  but  what  we  call  Tin,  at  prefent,  was 
by  them  called  white  or  candied  Lead, 

I  have  faid,  that  wc  reckon  fix  or  levcn  Sorts  of  Me¬ 
tals  \  for  Mercury  or  Quick-Silver ,  is  pretended  to  be 
rather  a  mctallick  Matter,  or  the  Seed  and  Principle  of 
Metals,  than  a  Metal  \  for  it  is  neither  cl i flolvable  by 
Fire,  malleable,  nor  fix’d  :  In  clfcft,  it  feems  to  con- 
H'itutc  a  peculiar  Clafs  of  Fofiils. 


As  to  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  Metals ,  various 
re  the  Sentiments  of  Plulofophcrs  antient  and  inodcrn. 
4.  To urne fort  is  of  Opinion,  that  Metals  as  well  nu 
thcr  Minerals,  have  their  Origin  from  Seeds,  re 
’hints  ;  that  they  have  VcflcJs  with  Juices  circuwtm0 

1  them,  •  I 

Plato  will  have  the  Caufe  of  Metals  to  be ^  a  w 
Vapour  inclofccl  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  which 
arioufly  intermixed  with  Parts  ol  the  Earth  pro< u  * 
arious  Metals.  Plotin  maintains  Sulphur  t0  1C 
hither  of  Metals  \  and  an  oleaginous  vi Icons  1  «ni '  * 
he  Mother.  Lidgat  endeavours  to  prove  all  j  £  ’ 
;eneratcd  by  a  fubtcrrancous  Fire  ;  urging  among  0 1 
ieafons,  that  many  Metals  when  taken  out  oi  the  -  • 


metals. 


* 

edin^Iy  hot  Du  Hamel  fhew s*  that  do 

arC  ^ke  their  Rife  either  from  any  vaporous  Exhalation  * 
n0t  taK  .yater  or  from  Earth*  but  are  generated  of 

°r  *rora  Sulphur,  and  Salt.  He  adds,  that  Metals 
,  rCfpir  Matter  and  Weight  from  the  Mercury,  and 
f /Sure  and  Form  from  Sulphur. 

^  e  ^thors  own  the  hr  ft  Rudiment  of  a  Metal  to 
falir.e  Subftance  fwimming  in  Water,  which  is  by 
r,a  and  little  carried  off.  By  how  much-  the  terreftrial 
pItie  are  more  exquifiteiy  mixed  with  the  aqueous  or 
f artS  i  kv  f0  much  is  the  Metal  more  heavy  and  firm, 

having  Wr  and  i"maller  Pores-  Hence  its  Dudtility 
f  its  Farts  being  extremely  fmall,  denfe,  and  coni- 
fcarcd,  may  be  drawn  out  into  a  very  fpacious  Surface  5 
^ 1  which  Account  it  is  that  Gold  exceeds  all  other  Me- 
(joth  in  Weight  and  DudHhty  :  Hence  alfo  its 

Fixity,  its  Parts  being  too  clofe  and  denfe  to  be  ex- 
'  xhe  Water  defends  the  Earth  from  being  burnt, 

_  1  _ i  _  « cc _ ■  j  ...  r 
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haled.  *  iiv- ' '  - -  - o 

the  Earth  the  Water  from  flying  off ;  neither  for- 

1  _ .L knf  ic  Knvinr?  t r»  n  n  nn/UffUlTMUl- 


and  tne  duhu  -  ■  —  - -  -~j  •••o  ““  ?  1^1- 

fakes  the  other,  but  each  is  bound  in  an  undiftbivable 

Knot,  The  Moifture  gives  Dudility,  the  Earth  Soli¬ 
dity  ;  where  the  Mixture  is  left  perfect,  whether  the 
Earth  or  the  Water  prevail,  the  Metal  will  neither  have 
fomuch  Weight  as  having  larger  Pores,  nor  will  it  bear 
the  Fire  fo  well :  For  if  the  Earth  prevail,  as  in  Iron,  or 
die  Water,  as  in  Lead,  Heat  will  fet  the  one  at  Liberty 
from  the  other;  the  Moifture  evaporates,  and  the  Earth 
is  reduced  into  Scoria,  £sfr. 

Dr.  Woodward  maintains,  that  all  Metals  now  found 
in  the  Strata  of  the  Earth,  owe  their  prefent  Condition 
to  the  Deluge,  when  he  alfo  imagines,  the  Strata  of 
Stone,  Eardi,  Marble,  ts>c.  were  formed.  The  metal- 
lick  and  mineral  Matter  now  found  in  the  perpendicular 
Intervals  or  Mures  of  the  feveral  Strata’s  whereof  the 
Earth  is  compofed,  was,  according  to  him,  at  the 
Time  of  the  Deluge  lodged  in  the  Bodies  of  thofe 
Strata’s,  and  brought  thence,  and  tranfmitted  into  thefe 
Intervals  fince  that  Time  ;  the  Intervals  themfelves  not 
exilbng,  dll  the  Strata’s  were  formed  and  broke  again, 
to  let  the  Water  from  the  Earth.  Now  the  Water, 
which  he  imagines  is  conftantly  afeending  from  the  Aby  fs 
towards  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  continually  pervadino- 
the  Strata,  detaches  out  of  their  Pores  and  Intervals 
fuch  mtalluk  and  mineral  Corpufcles,  as  it  finds  loofe 
in  its  Way,  carrying  them  along  with  it  to  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  Intervals,  where  having  a  freer  Pafiage  than  be¬ 
fore,  Kdcfcrts  them,  and  leaves  them  in  thofe  Intervals. 
And  this  lie  takes  to  be  the  Way  in  which  all  Metals , 

now  found  in  thofe  Places,  were  brought  thither,  and 
lull  grow. 

fhofe  in  the  Strata  however,  he  obferves,  do  not 
nor  can  gI^v .  but  on  tjie  contrary,  are  continually 
flened  and  dmunifhed,  by  fo  much  as  has  been  con- 
eyea  mto  die  perpendicular  Intervals,  and  brought 

halation^  r1CSU/aCAi0frClle  EartJl  bY  sPrin gs>  and  Ex- 
uaiations  Irom  the  Abyfs, 

and  iILSr  Auth-  “TWns  tbc  great  Uncertainty 
neither  ni*nend  an<d  melallick  Kingdom; 

ino-  t0  hl&"re>  nor  Situation  in  the  Earth,  be- 

Judmncnr  rCpCIK  |CC  on>  as  to  ma,ce  any  pofitivc 
inC  n/lti1  tllC?1*  A  Py™cs>  or  Marcafitc,  for 
and  Silver  '  \nVC  c^c.Co^our  aild  Brightneft  of  Gold 
and  Si,ln  inr,m(  af)°rd  ,10t.hinS  but  a  littIe  Vitriol 
a  Mixti  rc  of  ^  Pebble,  m  Appearance  fliall  have 

to  fun!  th/r  vah/lrblc  Mctal  in  ic*  h  is  common  coo 
different  Fonn//  Mctalu  dl0t  into  a  great  Number  of 
^fo/ofdic  f»m/rWC  aS  t0  fl,ul  Ferenc  Kinds  of 
Earth,  there  T"*  And  as  t0  M**  in  the 

bund  in  the  unm/  I?11/  ^*lccita,nty>  being  fometimes 

Strata,  fomctinw//K  lCrdairIwCrVals  or  b^urcs  the 
aiui  lonictim,,  “'lJ' [|Crfet|ln  the  Bodies  of  the  Strata, 

D°tn.  1  he  lame  Metals  arc  alfo 


Phccdin mZJ  •  n  c  r*m°  arc 

!n  Strata  of  Vcrv  nr.n  *ind  oi"  tcrrc^riaI  Matter, 
intermixed  whl/.i  *i/rC,nt  Na,tur.c%  They  are  frequei 


or 

NTm-  T,kT  are  fluently 
l!,1‘l  any  of  til  .otht;r*  ,0  th«  ic  >s  a  wc  Thing  to 

1  al1  lx:  in  the  .C  n^Vr,,"ldc  1  but  CoPpcr  and  Iron 
and  Lead,  Tjn  ‘  ,  y  Milfs»  and  Copper,  Silver 

Ac  Cr  1  "ay  lbmCtimcs  iU1  togc  ly  united  to  a  grnu  «Q  of  Oij,"whic‘h ^e’t  "IZybcZ 
v.  1 1)C  french  Chymift,  i..w  .  parated,  «y  dillolving  Copper  in  the  Add  of  Vinegar, 

egjR  t Natiirc  is  s?  ir  it:pa,'actd  as  ,m,ch  as  i,offibiB  ,r°m  ks  oi,« 

M  y’  Uom  :l  Mixture  of  Sulolmr 


triolick  Salt,  and  an  argilious  Earth,  bronze  ah  Iron- 
which  he  maintained  to  be  a  new  Production,  or  a  Com- 
pofition  refulring  from  the  Aflemblage  of  certain  Prin¬ 
ciples,  which  exifted  feparately  in  the  Ingredients  that 

■  A  ,d  °^ft:rvi"g  that  there  were  Parcels  of  this 
Meta1  in  the  co  oured  Allies  of  Plants,  and  of  moil  other 

n flammable  Subftances,  he  concluded  that  it  niio-ht  be 

fcmed  there  alfo  by  the  Union  of  the  fame  tlue^Prin! 

This  was  oppofed  by  M.  Lem  try  the  younger,  who 
maintained  that  the  Iron  contained  in  the  Allies  of  Plants ^ 

^Iftent  ilT'p.  'e,by?alcinati0n>  buc  was  teally 
tTiafill3  ? ngIW1  ath£  Jl'iCfS  °f  tlle  Ea'th  ;  and  further, 

JXrW?S  ?rnued’  do.  real]y  contain  Iron  in 'themfelves, 

only  where  the  Iron  is  eafiiy QUfcovcrcd  by  an  animated 

Mnem|nH  ^  0l1  °f  ^rio!,  which  is  drawn  from  a 
M  nerai,  the  Ground  whereof  is  Iron  ;  but  alfo  Lin  feed 

!  ^l’£;eof  M:  Geofrey  s  Sulphur  was  made  ;  and  even 

the  Operations  whereby  eacli  of  thofe  Oils  may  be  re- 
duced  to  an  Earth,  wherein  there  is  Iron. 

To  this  it  was  anfwered,  that  in  what  Manner  Lever 
Iron  be  procured  from  the  feveral  Ingredients  feparately, 
there  will  be  ftill  found  infinitely  lefs  in  them,  than  when 
mnxed  ;  and  that  of  Confequence  the  Mixture  produces 
Iron.  That  as  for  Oils,  it  is  evident,  they  are  not 
Ample  Subftances,  but  are  compofed  of  an  earthy,  an 
acid,  and  a  fulphurous,  or  inflammable  Part ;  which  are 
the  three  precife  Principles  required  for  the  Formation 

aT  :  ,  that?  according  to  all  Appearances,  it  is 

3u  A  ulage ,  °k  th0fe  SulPhurs,  Saks,  and  Earth  in 
the  Oil,  that  the  Iron  is  formed  by  Calcination  ;  and 

therefore,  that  the  Means  ufed  to  the  Iron  in  the  In* 

gredients,  are  the  very  fame  with  thole  by  which  it  is 
compofed. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  vegetable  Matters  contain  the 
Pi inciples  of  Minerals.  But  M.  Geojfi'ey  goes  further  a 
and  to  fupporc  hisDodtrine  of  the  Produtfion  o  t  Met  ah 
undertakes  to  prove,  that  the  Principles  of  Vegetables’ 
and  thofe  of  Minerals,  are  eften dally  the  fame  ;  and 
that  one  may  readily,  and  with  Eafe,  decompound  Mi¬ 
nerals,  by  feparating  their  Principles,  and  compound 
them  again,  by  fubftituting  Principles  taken  from  Ve¬ 
getables,  in  lieu  of  thofe  taken  away. 

To  clear  this  Point,  he  examines  and  compares  the 
Principles  of  mineral  and  vegetable  Salts.  The  princi¬ 
pal  in  the  mineral  Ciafs,  are  Nitre,  Sea-Salt,  and  Vitriol  : 
All  which  Salts  we  find  in  Plants.  On  the  other  Hand 
the  effential  Salt  of  the  Parietaria  is  wholly  nitrous,  and 
melts  on  the  Coals  like  Saltpetre.  The  fix’d  Salts  of 
the  Carduus  benedi£tus,  Abfinthium,  Kaly,  UV.  contain 
a  great  deal  of  Sea-Salt,  which  cryftallizcs  in  Cubes,  and 
precipitates  on  the  Coals.  Add,  that  the  greateft  Part 
of  the  fix’d  Salts  of  Plants  calcined  to  a  certain  Degree 
yield  a  ftrong  Smell  of  Sulphur,  which  can  proceed  from 
nothing  but  a  vitriolick  Salt,  ratified  and  volatilized  by 
the  Oil  of  a  Plant.  By  thefe  Salts  we  may  be  able  to 
judge  of  all  the  other  Salts  of  Plants  •,  for  the  volatile 
Salts  arc  nothing  elfe  but  fixed  Salts  difengaged  from 

the  greateft  Part  of  their  Earth,  anti  joined  with  Parts 
of  Oil. 

Further,  there  is  fcarcc  any  Rcafon  to  doubt,  that  the 
acid  Juices  drawn  from  Vegetables,  arc  of  the  fame  Na¬ 
ture  with  the  mineral  Acids ;  with  this  only  Diflerencc, 
that  the  Acids  of  Plants  have  been  extremely  rarefied 
by  Fermentation,  and  united  fo  clofely  with  Sulphurs, 
that  it  is  not  without  a  greal  deal  of  Difficulty  that  they 
are  feparated. 

Thus  diftilPd  Vinegar,  which  wc  make  no  Scruple 
of  ranking  among  the  vitriolick  Acids,  docs  only  differ 
from  Spirit  of  Sulphur,  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  or  even  the 
cauftick  Oil  of  Vitriol,  in  that  the  Acids  in  the  Vinegar 
are  difiufal  among  a  great  deal  of  Phlegm,  and  flronr 

.  * » ! _ _ 1  . . .  A  I  r  i  .  .  ^  .  L> 
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feparated  as  much  as  poflible  from  its  Oil,  there  aie 
formed  Chryllals,  like  in  Figure  to  thofe  of  blue  Vi¬ 
triol  :  From  all  which  it  appears,  iliac  die  Salts  of 

Plants 
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Plants  do  not  differ  often ti ally  from  thofe  of  Minerals. 

For  Sulphurs,  the  inflammable  or  fulphurous  Principle 
is  the  fame  in  Vegetables  as  in  Minerals.  And  M.  Geof¬ 
frey  even  Thews,  that  the  Principle  of  Inflammability  in 
common  Sulphur,  is  the  fame  with  that  which  renders 
the  Fat  of  Animals,  the  Oils  and  Reflns  of  Plants,  and 
the  Bitumens  of  the  Earth,  inflammable.  o  which  he 
adds,  that  this  fame  fulphurous  Principle  is  not  only 
likewife  found  in  metallick  Subilances,  but  that  it  is 
this  which  gives  them  their  Fufibility,  Dudlility,  and 
metallick  Forms.  Thus  Antimony,  which  is  a  .Sub- 
ftance  approaching  the  neareft  of  any  to  a  Metal,  is  lit¬ 
tle  elfe  but  a  burning  Sulphur.  By  exhaling  this  it  lofes 
its  metallick  Form,  and  turns  to  a  Kind  of  grey  Afhes, 
which  being  melted,  inftead.  of  Metal,  becomes  Glafs: 
by  melting  this  over  again,  and  adding^  to  it  fome  in¬ 
flammable  Matter,  as  Tartar,  it  returns  into  a  Regulus. 

I  mult  confefs,  that  the  Sentiment  of  Dr.  JVoodward 
(Let  it  be  laid  with  all  the  Refpeft  I  owe  to  fo' ingenious 
an  Author)  docs  not  appear  fatisfaftory  *,  and  fome 
Authors,  who  have  not  the  fame  Refpedt  for  that  great 
Man,  would  perhaps  turn  it  into  Ridicule,  as  entirely 
contrary  to  Rcafon,  and  to  Nature’s  Skill  in  its  different 
Productions,  by  robbing  her  of  fome  of  the  moft  mar¬ 
vellous  among  them,  to  transfer  the  Honour  thereof  to 
a  pure  Hazard  ;  and  fearching  the  Caufe  or  Principle  of 
a  Thing  real  and  evident,  in  a  Thing  which  has  no  other 
Foundation,  than  mere  Suppofltions,  fupported  by  the 
fpecious  Reafoning  of  modern  Philofophy.  For  if  Me¬ 
tals  owe  their  prefent  Condition  to  the  Deluge,  the 
metallick  and  mineral  Matter,  now  found  in  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  Intervals  or  Filfures  of  the  feveral  Strata  of  the 
Earth,  being  lodg’d  at  that  Time  of  the  Deluge  in 
thofe  feveral  Strata,  and  brought  thence,  and  tranfmitted 
into  thefe  Intervals  fince  that  Time,  by  the  Water  con- 
ftantly  afeending  from  the  Abyfs  towards  the  Surface  of 
the  Earth  ;  the  fame  Difficulty  flill  remains  with  regard 
to  the  Formation  of  that  metallick  and  mineral  Matter. 

For  I  would  afk  Dr.  JVoodward ,  If  there  were  then  no 
perfect  Metals  before  the  Deluge,  fince  it  mull  be  ne- 
ceffarily  inferred  from  his  Sentiment,  that  the  Waters  of 
the  Abyfs,  which  were  let  loole  at  the  Time  of  the  De¬ 
luge,  and  not  before,  were  neceffary  to  ufher  up  the 
metallick  and  mineral  Matter  to  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  ? 

Was  that  Matter,  while  it  continued  in  the  Bodies  of 
thofe  Strata’s  a  perfed  Pyrites,  or  Marcafite  ?  Or  did 
it  acquire  its  Perfedion  in  its  Separation  from  the  Bo¬ 
dies  of  the  Strata  by  the  Water  alone?  If  it  was  a  perfed 
Metal  before  that  Separation,  and  wanted  no  further 
Elaboration  than  that  Separation,  and  ufliering  up  to  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth,  by  the  Waters  of  the  Abyfs,  in 
order  for  its  being  caficr  dilcovered  by  avaricious  Men, 
why  is  it  not  found  in  all  Parts  of  the  Earth;  and  why 
not  in  a  greater  Quantity,  where  there  is  a  greater 
Abundance  of  Water  near  the  Sea-fhorc,  for  Example, 
or  large  Rivers  ?  When  Experience  convinces  us  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  is  more  feldom  found  in  fuch  Places, 
than  in  others  far  diftant  from  them  ;  and  that  if  Gold 
or  Silver  be  found  fometimes  in  Rivers,  it’s  only  in 
thole  which  have  their  Source,  or  wafh  Places  where  there 
are  Mines  of  thofe  Metals ,  as  in  Guinea ,  Brafil,  &c. 

Why  are  Mines  of  thofe  precious  Metals  more  frequent 
in  hot  Climates  than  in  the  temperate  or  cold?  Why 
are  they  fo  different  in  Quality  and  Quantity?  And  why 
is  the  Mart  a  lice,  as  himl'elf  confclfes,  fometimes  left  im¬ 
pelled  ?  And  why  Ihoultl  the  Water  determine  itfelf 
to  IV para le  that  metallick  and  mineral  Matter  from  the 
Strata,  rather  than  others,  the  Bodies  of  thofe  Strata’s  arc 
compolVd  of,  which  are  caficr  ulher’d  up  ?  As  to  his 
pretending  to  confirm  his  Sentiment  by  the  Example  of 
a  Ihbble,  which  fometimes  contains  a  more  perfed  Me¬ 
tal  than  that  found  in  the  Mine,  it  is  of  no  Signification, 
fince  a  Pebble,  like  all  other  Bodies  of  that  Kind,  be¬ 
ing  lorn icd  per  Co;:gerinuy  it  may  very  well  happen, 
that  in  the  A  Hem  binge  and  Coadunation  of  the  Parts  it 

is  computed,  lomc  im-iallme  Particles  arc  joined  with  wuu  un.  «»«».•  *  f  f i  ■  i  ininer.u *^lil 

i he  red,  which  by  rhe  Fncuon  happening  in  the  Union  Silver,  Ids  in  Antimony,  and  vj-jy  lL  nl;ly  kle 

and  Condenlaiion  ol  thole*  Parts,  may  acquire  a  new  i>hur.  'Hint  the  Principle  ol  n  am,ru , . r,mil.ii? 

Degree  of  1  Vi  I  id  ion. 

JV1.  ‘ iourncj'or /*s  Opinion,  that  'Metals  have  their  Origin 
from  Seeds  like  J Hants,  and  have  their  Veflels  with  Juices 
circulating  thro*  them,  is  not  l  etter  founded  than  that 

i 


of  Mr.  JV oodward ;  unlefs  he  could  have 

evident  Demonftrations  of  thofe  Vefihk  nV0  ^  * 

he  has  done  of  thofe  of  Plants  whirh  •  •  Ju,ces>  w 
for  then  a  Pyrites  or  Marcafite  being  fet  L  ln?P°JFble  s 
could  grow,  and  be  propagated,  as  eafilv  as  P ,  hartIu 

Though  I  readily  agree  with  him,  J 

Sentiment,  that  Metals  have  their  Origin  tv  o  n'v" 
if  by  Seeds  he  underftands  a  certain 
or  Juice,  enveloped  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Kmh  Ma‘ter’ 
to  receive  any  Degree  of  Perfection  c'nUrr  f  proper 
Heat  of  the  Sun  penetrating  the  Earth  or  from°Hk  thc 
the  fubterraneous  Fires,  or  from  both  adino-  \n  r  hat0! 
That  in  the  Exaltation  of  the  molt  fubtile  Partic1*** 
that  Matter,  from  its  coarfer  and  mod  terrpflrini ‘tS 
and  in  the  different  Configuration  of  their  Pores  vlTk 
cannot  be  done,  without  a  violent  and  continual  Ship 
or  Agitation  of  the  Body  operated  upon,  there  arfe 
from  it  a  certain  Phlegm,  which  templates  the 

great  Activity  of  the  feline  and  fulphureous  Particles  i° 
their  Exaltation  and  Sublimation,  hinders  them  from*!* 
ing  fet  on  Fire  by  the  powerfbl  Agent,  and  forces  tlvm 
at  laft,  after  they  have  been  exhaufted  of  almoft^l! 
their  Adivity,  in  the  violent  Effort  made  in  their  Exal¬ 
tation.,  to  fall  back  on  one  another,  the  faline  Particle' 
fheathing  themfelvcs,  or  hooking  in  the  fulphureous  one" 
fo  as  to  form,  at  laft,  that  compact  Texture  we  call 
Metals ;  which  are  more  or  lefs  perfed,  according  as  the 
Matter  operated  upon  was  more  or  lefs  difpofed°  to  re¬ 
ceive  its  laft  Degree  of  Perfection,  and  the  Agents  were 
more  or  lefs  interrupted  in  their  Operation.  1  am  even 
of  Opinion,  that  the  Sun  operates  then  in  the  Bowels 
of  the  Earth,  very  near  in  the  fame  Manner  as  he  does 
in  the  Marfhes  on  the  Coaft  of  Brit  ami y9  where  Salt  b 
made. 

As  to  the  Species  of  Metals  there  are  four,  which  the 
Chyinifts  call  imperfe£T9  becaufe,  fay  they,  their  Princi¬ 
ples  are  not  bound  fo  faft  together,  but  that  the  Force 
of  a  common  Fire  deftroys  them  ;  thefe  are  Iron,  Cop* 
per.  Lead  and  Tin  :  The  others  which  are  Proof  a* 
gainft  common  Fire,  are  Gold  and  Silver,  called  pjttt 
Metals. 

In  the  four  firft  it  is  eafy  to  fee  the  Principle  of  In¬ 
flammability  ;  they  become  all  fufible  by  the  Addition 
of  Salt-petre,  either  in  a  greater  or  lefs  Degree.— Iron 
is  that  wherein  this  is  the  moft  vifible ;  next,  Tin*, 
then  Copper  and  Lead.  — But  the  Principle  is  more  con- 
fpicuous  flill,  in  the  Duft  or  fmall  Filings  of  the  Ma 
tals ,  let  fall  in  the  Flame  of  a  Candle,  than  in  the 

Lamp. 

For  Gold  and  Silver,  the  fulphureous  Principle  is  not 
fo  obvious  ;  no  Heat,  but  that  of  the  Sun  colledcd 
into  a  Focus,  is  able  to  decompound  them:  But  no 
Doubt  they  have  the  fame  Principles  with  the  other  Mr 
taby  though  not  fo  cafily  feen. — In  Gold,  as  well  as  in 
other  Metals ,  is  an  Earth  capable  of  Vitrification,  as 
appears  by  the  Glafs  remaining  after  the  Calcination  ol 
Gold  in  a  Burning-GIafs ;  and  there  is  Ren  ion  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  greateft  Part  of  what  is  exhaled  m  Smoak, 
during  the  Operation,  is  the  fulphurous  Principle  nuxa 

with  Salts.  .  . 

As  to  Silver,  there  is  fomething  in  it  extremely  ^ 

rious :  When  purified  with  Antimony,  it  vitriltes  wiu 
a  Burning-GIafs ;  but  if  purified  with  Lead,  it  W' 
nothing  behind  but  grey  Allies.  —  l  he  Palis  o  t  us. 

tal  is  doubtlcfs  an  Earth,  capable 

what  exhales  in  Smoak,  is  apparently  a  h  * 

Sulphur,  Salt,  and  a  little  Earth  volatilized  i>) 

"From  all  which,  and  many  more  Obfrrvation,  ol  & 


riom  an  wim.il,  mm 

fame  Kind,  M.  Geoffrey  draws  the  fo  lowing  ;,0 

That  the  Stibllanccs  whereof  Metals  are  coi  1  ’ 

not  differ  uffentially  from  thofe  which  compole  h.  _ 


blcs. 
Sulphui 


i-Uv.ni.iMu  v  - .  .  , 

That  the  imperfect  Metals  are  conip  ^ 
ouipiiur,  vitriolick  Salt,  and  verifiable  ^ 

this  fulphureous  Principle  is  moie  01  Ms 
with  the  other  Principles  ye.|  I  ronRlv  •»  «,# 


phur.  That  the  Principle  ol  Inllamniaijin y  • 
para  ted  from  metallick  Subilances,  cll  ic,  .•  0|it» 

lure,  or  by  the  Sun.  That  the  Metal,  thus  i  e  j 

Principle,  is  converted  into  Allies,  . and  n.  ;llll|  (t\& 
pur  filed  further  with  a  violent  lure,  unity*  ji;J 


Me  ta  L  s. 


or  Glafles,  by  the  Application  of  fome  in- 
wen  Ain  er  re_aflume  the  metallick  Form  they  had 
flammaoe  ^  ^  t]jjs  Means  Linfeed-Oil  turns  Argilla 
loft-  if  we  knew  all  the  other  metallick 

into  Ir°n'  iht  Jikewife  be  immediately  converted 

.  */rtalJ  by  the  Projection  of  fome  inflammable 
into  m  ’  at  -t  js  fal'me  and  earthy  Parts,  found 

^nlof Vitriol,  that  furnifh  the  earthy  vitrifiable  Part, 
in,77  maves  theBafis  or  Ground  of  Iron,  and  that  it  re- 
'vhlC  metallick  Form  from  the  fulphurous  Principle  of 
CjIVqj1  That  the  Iron  found  in  the  Allies  of  Plants, 
t  lC  mrluced  there  in  the  fame  Manner  :  And*  that  it  is 
-  ^poficion  of  the  vitrifiable  Earth  of  the  Plants,  the 
^cid  of  thefe  Plants,  and  their  oily  or  inflammable 

^  The  6me  Author,  the  better  to  afeertain  the  confti- 
Parts  of  Metals ,  made  a  great  Number  of  Experi¬ 
ments  on  them  with  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of 
OrWs  large  Burning-Glafs ;  the  Refult  whereof  falls 
in  with,  anti  confirms  the  Dodrine  laid  down  above. 
From  thole  Experiments  he  gathers,  that  the  four  Metals 
which  we  call  imperfect,  viz.  Iron,  Copper,  Tin,  and 
Lead  are  compofed  of  a  fulphurous,  or  oily  Subfiance, 
capable  of  burning,  and  a  metallick  Earth  capable  of 
Vitrification.  That  from  this  Sulphur  proceeds  the 
Opacity,  Brightnefs,  and  Malleability  of  a  Metal.  — . 
That  this  metallick  Sulphur  does  not  appear  at  all  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Oil  or  Sulphur  of  Vegetables,  or  even 
Animals ;  and  that  it  is  the  fame  in  Mercury,  as  in  the 
four  imperfed  Metals .  That  thefe  four  Metals  have 
for  their  Bafis  an  Earth  fufceptible  of  Vitrification  ; 
that  this  Earth  is  different  in  each  of  the  four  Metals ,  in 
that  it  vitrifies  differently  in  each  ;  ancl  that  on  this  Dif¬ 
ference  in  vitrifying,  depends  the  Difference  of  Metals . 

Boerbaave,  after  a  Survey  of  the  feveral  Metals ,  their 
Characters,  Properties,  Preparations,  Ufes,  fcfc.  draws 
the  following  Corollaries  concerning  the  general  Nature 
of  Metals,  i.  That  which  diftinguifhes  Metals  from  all 
other  Bodies,  as  well  as  from  each  other,  is  their  Weight: 
Though  every  Metal  has  its  peculiar  Weight,  which  no 
Art  is  able  to  imitate,  and  which  depends,  as  Belmont  and 
the  Chymifts  exprefs  it,  on  the  omatick  Homogcnity  of 
their  Parts.  Now  the  later  Philofophers  have  proved, 
that  all  corporeal  Magnitude  has  juft  fo  much  Reality 
in  it  as  Weight  5  and  therefore  if  you  have  found  the 
Weight  of  any  Metal,  you  have  at  the  fame  Time  found 
its  Capacity.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  treating  of  Gravity,  and 

Huygens  of  the  Pendulum,  fhew  that  W  eight  and  Reality 
are  correfpondent. 

2.  1  he  Metals  appear  to  be  fimple,  yet  are  really 
Compounds.  Their  component  Principles,  according  to 
the  Anticnts,  are  Sulphur  and  Mercury  ;  to  which  fome 
ot  the  Moderns  have  added  Salt :  But  it  is  certain  Salt 
is  no  condiment  Part,  or  Ingredient  of  Metals ,  but  ra¬ 
ter •iomethmg  external  adhering  to  them.  All  Metals 
on  i  ot  two  Parts  or  Principles  ;  Mercury  as  theBafis 

c;,nnd  SulPhur  as  the  Binder  or  Cement :  The 
r  m  tfiehubftratum  or  metallick  Matter  and  the  fecond, 

•  ;c  f  ,dl  Anders  it  fixed  and  malleable.  The  Mercury, 

(|,r  °  c  n°tcd>  dre  fame  with  our  Quick-filver,  only 
1uli„rAand  c^r#  of  any  heterogenous  Matter;  where- 
Sulnlnir  Qytck-filver  is  always  mixed.  As  to  the 
liir  Sop/  1  r  J#  not  tIie  v  11  feat  foflil  Sulphur,  but  a  pccu- 
Metnh  r  Specifically  denominated  Sulphur  of 

iTmil  d  CUl T',y,  ^  Homberh  t0  ^  Fires  which  bc- 

tlic  differencing!10  McJc.ury»  l.lxcs  nod  according  to 

with  prod  nr  fmS  ltS  Gnion’  anc^  Cohcfion  thcrc- 
! I™  ices  different  Metals. 

tend  tharTf10  C^?-U^c  dds  Sentiment  of  Boerbaave ,  pre- 
who  after  an  ExPcrimcnt  of  Mr-  Boyle, 

derate  Fire  *  f  Ict?!n  d  Mercury  a  long  Time  in  a  mo- 
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ll'A  «.  1  f  ,  - J  O  IUU- 

apparent  was^nr  *  1  m GoId  out  oi  whic!l  it:  was 
10  the  Fire '  Ti  Mercury,  before  it  was  expofed 

fame  Enia .  r!"C  f!°lnb*r&  lias  an  Experiment  to  the 

lifts  of  a  LIT  W  -llch  be  concludes,  chat  Gold  con- 

rial  Part  fivJi  °.U?  16llC0l1s  Eait,  and  a  heavy  nicrcu- 

fttlphurous  or  fi  1ClL»y  ’  and  diat  uPon  taking  away  the 
Mlrcury  01  ficry  la,'c>  UwGoId  is  converted  into  fluid 

G°U  JAa!i(hh5p|.'”Un:rfirn:  be  Mcrcu,y>  crc  they  be 

Vot,  ii  ,,nS  ftiper-added  to  common  Mercury, 


whereby  it  is  prevented  from  becoming  Gold,  is  a  fiiarp 

volatile  Body,  which  when  heated,  becomes  corrofive* 

and  emits  Fumes  ;  which  are  the  Properties  of  the  foffii 
Sulphur. 

4*  If _any  Metal ,  or  other  Body,  could  be  found  that 
only  differ  d  from  Gold,  in  its  wanting  Weight,  it  were 
impoffible  ever  to  make  Gold  of  it ;  and  on  the  con- 

**  a  ^ody  cou^  be  had  that  is  as  heavy  as  Gold  ; 
all  the^  other  Properties,  as  Colour,  Fixity,  DudilUy, 

.Cm  cafily  be  added.  And  hence  the  more  know- 

ing  among  the  Alchymifts,  hold  the  primary  Matter  of 

Gold  to  be  Quick-filver  ;  which,  fay  they,  is  Gold  at 

Heart,  as  coming  neareft  to  Goid  in  Point  of  fpecifick 

Gravity.  Only  there  is  a  corrofive  Body,  /.  e.  Sulphur, 

adhering  to  it,  which,  if  it  were  feparated,  you  would 

have  Gold  ;  or  if  it  were  only  inverted.  Silver. 

And  accordingly,  whoever  would  make  Gold  out  of 

any  other  foreign  Matter,  muft  remember,  that  the  more 

bis  Matter  differs  from  Mercury  in  Weight,  &c.  the  lefs 
Gold  it  will  make. 

5-  Therefore  Metals  are  tranfmutable  into  one  ano¬ 
ther  :  For  if  Mercury  be  the  common  Matter  of  all  Me- 
tals,  and  if  all  the  Difference  lie  in  the  fixing  Spirit  of 
the  Sulphur,  which,  as  it  is  lefs  or  more  fubtile,  or  pure, 
conftitiKcs  this  or  that  Metal ;  it  is  no  Way  improbable 
they  fliould  be  tranfmuted  by  a  purer  fixing  Sulphur, 

taking  Place  of  a  corrofive  one,  and  fixing  the  Matter 
into  a  more  perfect  Metal. 

6.  The  pureft  Metals  refult  of  the  pureft  and  moft 

defecate  Mercury,  and  the  (mailed  Quantity  of  the  fub- 

tileft  Sulphur.  Hence  Mercury  of  Gold  is  heavier  than 

common  Mercury,  and  has  always  lbme  impure  Part 

that  is  lighter  than  Gold ;  and  could  that  be  taken 

away,  and  the  fixing  Spirit  be  added,  it  would  become 
heavier  than  Gold. 

7*  The  imperfed  Metals  confift  of  impeded  Mer* 
cuiy,  and  impeded  Sulphur,  with  fome  other  variable 
heterogeneous  Matter  in  it:  This  fufed  by  the- Fire, 
emits  a  Fume,  which  whitens  Copper,  after  which  the 
Sulphur  exhales  yet  further.  The  Evidence  of  fuch  a 
third  Matter  is  evidenced  hence,  that  all  thefe  bafer  Me- 
tals  are  refolvable  not  only  into  Mercury  and  Sulphur, 
but  alfo  into  Scoria  or  Sordes,  which  are  lighter  and 

more  earthy  than  either  of  the  other,  and  accordingly 
fwim  therein. 


8.  Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  in  the  three  nobler 
Metals ,  Gold,  Mercury,  and  Silver,  it  is  principally  the 
gi  eater  or  lefs  Proportion  of  the  Sulphur  to  the  Mercury, 
that  determines  them  to  be  Gold,  Mercury,  or  Silver : 
That  it  is  by  this  Proportion  chofe  feveral  Metals  are 
defined  and  denominated.  And  that  from  this  Diffe¬ 
rence  of  Proportion,  flow  all  the  fpccifick  Differences  of 
Colour,  Weight,  Fixity,  Dudility,  Volatility,  Fulibi- 
lity.  Solubility,  Salubrity,  &c. 

9.  That  in  the  other  bafer  Atfetals,  befidcs  this  diffe¬ 
rent  Proportion  of  the  two  Principles,  there  intervenes 
another  Caufc  of  Djvcrfity,  viz.  a  third  Principle,  or 
Matter  of  an  earthy  Kind,  and  very  different  from  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  reft  ;  which  adhering  to  the  pure  elemen¬ 
tal  Sulphur,  corrupts  and  adulterates,  anti  varioufly  mo¬ 
difies  :  And  from  the  different  Circumftances  of  this 
third  Principle,  confidered  along  with  chofe  of  the  Sul¬ 
phur  itfelf,  refult  the  fperjlick  Differences  of  the  more 
imperfed  Metals ,  as  to  Weight,  Colour,  tfc. 

I  beg  Leave  to  refute  every  one  of  thole  Corollaries 
deduced  from  Boer  have*  s  JJodrinc  concerning  the  general 
Nature  of  Metals. 

1.  Though  it  be  very  true  that  Metals  arc  really  com¬ 
pound,  it  is  notwithftanding  very  falfe,  that  they  con- 
fid  only  of  two  Parts  or  Principles,  viz.  of  Mercury  ns 
the  Baits  or  Matter,  and  of  Sulphur  as  the  Binder  or 
Cement,  fincc  to  fuppofc  Mercury  the  Bafis  of  the  Me- 
tals ,  it  muft  be  fuppofed  Jiltewifc  fufceptible  of  Fjxihi- 
lity,  and  capable  to  receive  any  Imprdhon  from  hetero¬ 
geneous  Bodies,  fo  as  to  loie  entirely  its  natural  Fluidity, 
and  form  a  folid  and  compad  Compoiitum  with  them, 
and  fo  intimate  in  their  Cohefmn  as  to  never  he  fepa¬ 
rated  afterwards,  even  by  the  greatcll  Erf  Inns  Arc  has 
made  to  that  Purpofe,  but  all  in  vain  ;  which  cannot  he 
laid  of  Mercury,  which,  let  it  be  ever  fo  much  dtlguifcd 
under  any  Form  whatever,  rea flumes  always  its  lormer 
natural  Fluidity  by  Help  of  Fiie;  which  Idjcenomenoti 
5  II  .  could 
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could  never  be  fecn  yet  in  perfect  Metals,  fuch  as  Gold 
and  Silver  ;  whatever  Experiments  have  been  made  by 
Alchymifts  for  that  Purpofe,  and  to  make  an  Analyfis 
of  Metals ,  in  order  to  get  a  clear  Infight  into  their  Com¬ 
pofition,  which  would  be  a  very  great  Help  towards 
imitating  Nature  afterwards  in  their  formation.  Even 
in  the  Fixation  of  Mercury  by  Verdigreafe,  which  is  the 
ftrongeft  that  can  be  made  by  Art  •,  the  Mercury,  by 
giving  to  it  a  violent  Degree  of  Heat,  either  re-affumes 
its  former  Fluidity,  or  vanifhes  into  Smoak,  which 
Smoak  is  nothing  clfe  but  the  mercurial  Particles  them- 
felves,  which  are  never  loll,  but  could  be  found  yet  in 
fbine  Parts  of  the  Place  where  the  Operation  is  made ; 
and  if  this  be  the  natural  Quality  of  Mercury,  as  a  daily 
Experience  convinces  us  it  is  ;  how  can  it  be  fuppofed 
the  Bafis  of  a  perfeCt  Metals  without  confefling  at  the 
fame  Time,  that  the  constituent  Parts  of  fuch  a  Metal 
can  eafiJy  be  feparated,  fince  the  Bafis  thereof  fhould  be 
fo  fufceptible  of  the  Imprcifions  of  Fire,  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  Experience,  and  confcquently  M.  Ilomb  erg's  Sen¬ 
timent,  that  the  Sulphur  he  admits  for  the  other  Confli- 
tuent  of  Metals  is  Fire,  which  being  mixed  with  Mercury 
fixes  it,  is  falfe  ;  fince  it  is  falfe  that  Fire  alone  has  the 
Power  to  fix  Mercury ;  but  has  on  the  contrary,  that  of 
expelling  it,  as  we  fee  in  the  different  Operations  where¬ 
in  Mercury  enters,  as  in  gilding,  For  the  igneous 
Particles,  far  from  penetrating  the  globulous  ones  of 
Mercury,  as  M.  Hombcrg  pretends,  they  on  the  contrary 
Hide  on  them,  as  a  Needle  or  pointed  Iron  would  do  on 
a  fmootli  Ivory  Ball,  and  ferve  only  to  accelerate  their 
Motion.  As  to  the  Experiment  of  Mr.  Boyle  to  con¬ 
firm  Me  if.  Boerhaavc  and  Hombcrg' s  Opinion,  if  I  had 
lived  in  Mr.  Boyles  Time,  and  that  ingenious  Gen¬ 
tleman,  for  whom  I  ha\  j  the  greatefl  Veneration,  had 
allured  me  that  he  had  taken  out  of  his  Crucible  a  Piece 
of  Gold,  formed  of  Mercury  he  had  retained  a  long 
Time  at  a  moderate  Fire,  I  would  not  have  contra- 
clifted  him,  though  I  muff;  have  filenceci  my  Reafon, 
to  believe  him  ;  for  if  even  a  moderate  Fire  could  have 
fixed  Mercury  fo  as  to  have  changed  it  into  Gold  •,  and 
Mr.  Boyle  had  difeover’d  that  Degree  of  Fire,  why  have 
not  the  other  Alchymifts  who  have  worked  fince  to  dil- 
cover  the  fame  Secret,  and,  without  Doubt  with  as  much 
Afiiduity,  as  ever  Mr.  Boyle  did,  been  as  happy  as  he 
was  in  that  Difcovery  ?  Befides,  by  obferving  that  a 
moderate  Fire  fixes  Mercury,  fo  as  to  make  of  it  the 
mod  perfeCt  of  all  Metals,  it  gives  to  underftand,  that 
a  violent  one  is  not  capable  to  produce  that  EffcCt, 
under  the  Suppofition  perhaps  that  a  too  violent  Agita¬ 
tion  of  the  igneous  Particles  is  communicated  to  the 
mercurial  ones,  naturally  much  inclined  to  Motion  ;  there¬ 
fore,  if  even  it  could  be  fuppofed,  that  the  Fire  confidered 
by  Boerhaavc  and  Bomb  erg,  as  a  Conftituent  of  Gold,  was 
moderate  enough,  in  the  Mine,  to  fix  the  Mercury  fo  as 
to  make  it  Gold  ;  that  Fire  acquiring  a  new  and  far 
greater  Degree  of  Action  in  the  Crucible,  far  exceeding 
that  Moderation  necefiiiry  to  fix  the  Mercury,  mult  ex¬ 
cite  that  Agent  to  deftroy  its  own  Works  by  evapo¬ 
rating  what  it  had  fixed,  whereby  the  Bafis  being  de- 
ftroy'd,  the  whole  Edifice  muff:  fall  to  the  Ground. 

2.  The  Weight  of  Metal,  its  Colour,  Fixity,  Ducti¬ 
lity,  &c.  do  not  proceed  from  the  greater  or  lefs  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Mercury  it  contains,  but  from  the  more  or  lefs 
intimate  Union  of  the  Farts  it  is  compofcd  of,  which 
renders  it  more  or  lefs  heavy,  viz.  more,  when  the 
Union  is  very  intimate;  and  lefs,  when  the  Cohefion  is 
not  fo  great,  or  the  Parts  arc  loofer,  from  the  different 
Configuration  of  its  Pores  ;  whence  proceeds  a  different 
Reflection  of  the  Light,  its  greater  or  lefler  Fixity, 
DuClility,  UV. 

3.  From  the  Cohcfion  of  the  Parts,  and  the  different 
Configuration  of  the  Pores,  proceeds  likewife  the  greater 
or  lefler  Perfection  of  Metals  \  and  not  from  the  Per- 


Gold,  is  a  yellow  Metal-,  the  lieavk-f>  ,  „ 

du£hle,  and  finning,  and  on  thole  Accciim'.1^’  Mo(l 
valuable  of  all  Metals.  "  unts  ^lc  ’ 
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The  Weight  of  Gold  is  to  that  of  Water  , 
to  1000. —A  cubick  Inch  of  pure  Gold  J 
Ounces,  two  Drachms,  and  fifty-two  Grained  T1'’6 
cubick  Inch  of  Silver,  fix  Ounces,  fiv-  Drachm  tllc 

eight  Grains.— The  Pound  Weight,  or  twelve  o^'' 
Troy  of  Gold,  is  divided  into  twenty  four  CanA°UnCa 

The  Value  of  Gold  is  to  that  of  Silver  a  , 

indeed  this  Proportion  varies  as  Gold  is  moreW/ 
plentiful :  For  Suetonius  relates,  that  Coe  far  brouclJ 
a  Quantity  of  Gold  from  Italy ,  that  the  Pound  of  rfl 
was  only  worth  feven  Pounds  and  a  half  0f  Silv-. 
Standard  Gold  is  worth  44/.  ioj.  Sterling  th<* 


^lc  Pound 


or 


Weight:  Standard  Silver  is  worth  3/.  the  Pound 
$s.  the  Ounce.  5 

The  firft  CharaCteriftick,  or  Property  of  Cold  ;e  a 
it  is  the  heavieft  of  all  Bodies ;  proceeding  fmm 
Union  or  Cohefion  of  its  Parts,  which  is  clolb  ^ 
more  intimate  than  in  any  other  Metal.  Jr‘l 

Its  fecond  Character  is,  that  of  all  known  Bodies  it 
the  mod  duCtile  and  malleable,  proceeding  from 
Configuration  of  its  Pores,  which  being  diveriified  irJ 
not  all  in  the  fame  Order  of  Oppofuion,  give  \yj 
eafily  to  one  another.  Of  all  Bodies,  its  Parts  have 
greatelt  Degree  of  Attraction,  i.  e.  cohere  with  the 
greatefl  Force,  as  already  obferved. 

This  Tenacity  or  cohefive  Force  of  Gold  depends  al¬ 
together  on  the  fulphurous  Particles  'which  enter  into  its 
Compofition,  being  free  in  their  Sublimation  in  rhe 
Mine,  from  thefe  earthly  and  heterogeneous  Bodies  which 
before  rendered  them  fpungy,  and  improper  for  a  clofe 
Cohefion. 

The  third  Character  of  Gold  is  its  Fixcdnefs  in  the  Fire 
in  which  it  exceeds  all  other  Bodies.  This  Property  feetns 
to  refill t  from  the  Equality  of  its  Parts,  which  equally 
aid  and  fupport  each  other,  and  have  equal  Pores  and  J»- 
terfliccs  through  which  the  fiery  Corpufcles  find  an  eafy 
Paffage.  The  Prince  of  Mirandola,  Mr.  Beyle ,  and 
other  Chymifts,  furnifli  divers  Experiments  to  tlluftratc 
this  wonderful  Fixity.  After  laying  a  Quantity  of  Gcli 
two  Months  in  the  intenfeft  Heat  imaginable,  it  is  taken 
out  without  any  fenfible  Diminution  of  Weight.  It  mult 
be  added  however,  that  in  the  Foci  of  the  large  burning 
Glaffes  of  Tfchirnbaufen  and  Vilcttc ,  even  Gold  it  felt'  vo¬ 
latilizes  and  evaporates.  After  this  Manner  wc  arc  told 
from  tlie  Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  a  Quantity  of  pure 
Gold  was  vitrified  (which  contradicts  the  Sentiment  of 
MefT.  Boerhaavc  and  Hombcrg,  that  no  Salts  enter  the 
Compofition  of  Gold)  and  that  the  Glafs  being  filled 
with  a  Quantity  of  Greafc  was  reftored  into  Gold ; 
which  is  a  Confirmation  of  my  Sentiment,  that  there 
mu  ft  be  fome  fulphurous  Particles  in  die  Formation  of 
Gold,  wherein  the  nioft  acute  Points  of  the  falme  ones 
are  fheathed. 

Its  fourth  Character  is,  not  to  be  diflblublc  by  any 
Menflruum  in  Nature,  except  Aqua  Regia  and  Mer¬ 
cury,  the  Bafis  of  Aqua  Regia  being  Sea-Salt,  which  is 
the  only  Salt  wc  know  of  that  has  any  Elled  on  Gold; 
and  it  has  its  EftcCt  in  what  Form  foever  applied,  whe¬ 
ther  as  fluid  or  folid,  in  Subftancc  or  in  Spirit. 

Mr.  Boyle  made  a  Menflruum  of  Butter  ol  Antiinm.y 
which  diifolvcd  Gold  with  great  Facility;  and  mnec 
concluded  that  Gold  might  be  dlflblved  without  ^ 
Salt;  but  ‘by  Miflakc,  the  effective  Part  even  oUh« 
Menflruum  being  flill  Sea  Salt,  which  is  an  IngieiUenc 
in  fublimatc  Mercury  wherewith  Butter  of  Antimom  h 

made.  ,  .  f 

The  feven th  CharaClcr  is,  that  it  readily  anei  p 
tancoufly,  as  by  fome  magnctick  Virtue,  attracts .  .uu 
abforbs  Mercury,  though  what  my  Lord  Bacon  ^ ^ 


or  lefler  Perfection  of  Metals  \  and  not  from  the  Per-  viz.  that  Gold  in  imbibing  Mercury  mcreales 
fcClion,  or  Im perfection,  of  the  Parts  they  are  compofcd  lick  Gravity,  we  doubt,  is  but  ill  warrantee, 

of.  For  it  is  but  a  mere  Suppofition  to  fay,  that  the  more  than  probable  it  mull  be  increafed  m  u  |  . 

. .  n*  _ r.r\.  +  \m  mil  l  uC  JrLU 


Difference  in  their  Degrees  of  Perfection  confifl  in  the 
Impurity  of  the  Mercury,  and  the  ImpcrfcCtion  of  the 
Sulphur ;  no  A Icliy milt  having  been  capable  yet  to  dif- 
cover  any  Mercury  in  the  frequent  Analyfcs  they  have 
attempted,  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Metals  ;  of  which 
JP11  give  here  a  more  particular  Defcription,  beginning 
with  Gold,  reckon’d  the  moll  perfeCt  of  them  all* 


IUUIL  lmuii  yn  wljuujw  it  *nvin-  -  fiVf  !*• 

than  in  Weiglit,  and  confcquenily  mult  he  1L  ‘ 
cully  lighter.  It  may  lie  added,  that  as  l°01' 
Mercury  enters  the  Gold,  the  Metal  becomes  0 
Pallc  ;  though  in  my  Opinon  it  docs  not  at  a 
the  Gold,  but  being  thrown  into  the  Cruta  1  c,  • 
very  Inllant  the  Gold  is  on  the  Point  ol  being  1  , 

and  confequently  while  its  Parts  are  much  00  t  1  ^ 
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Pirticl«  i  it  g|ides  be£wecn  the  Interfaces 
the  igneous  *  loofened,  fhakes  by  means  of  the 

of  thofe  ion  of  its  Particles,  heightned  by  the 

continual  t|ie  whole  Frame,  fo  as  to  reduce  it 

Fire,  a-'1'1  *  “ith  w],ich  uniting  itfelf,  loads  itfelf 
into  Pu"?  I  ’ ,  Rorthen  which  flops  its  natural  Fluidity, 
thereby  ^  Qur  sight  as  a  Sheath  to  the  Gold  it  is 

Slid  otters  1 .  , 

21  Chamber  is,  that  it  with  (lands  the  Vb- 

1  T  u°nf  Lead  and  Antimony,  /.  e.  being  fufed  m 
|,;r,ce boin  a)on  wjth  either  of  thofe  Matters,  it  does 

‘hCt  dSrnLnd'  fly  off  with  them  in  Fume,  but  remains 

f®i;'irilB«cePt  GcU  and  Silver  meked  with 

,  A  S  with  it,  and  evaporate  by  Fire  *  and  in 
Lc2d’  L  dl  other  Metals  except  Gold ,  even  Silver 

the  fame  Fate.  Thus  if  a  Mafs  confuting 
'fr  Silver,  Stones,  Copper,  EsV.  be  fuled  together 
0  ■  <  Limonv,  the  feveral  Matters  become  feparated, 
a  hut  the  Gold  rife  to  the  Surface  in  Form  of  a 
o  \  |  is  blown  off  with  Bellows  ;  but  the  Gold  re- 

ic0™vUd  much  purified,  as  having  loft  all  its  he- 
Jus  Parts  along  with  the  other  Metals;  and 

hence  Antimony  is  ufed  as  tire  1  eft  of  Gold. 

The  mntli  Character  is,  that  of  all  Bodies  it  is  the 

fnvnUt  (the  primary  Elements  being  here  excepted) 

,  *?  i .  we  here  mean  that  minuted  Part  has  all  the 

phyiical  Property  of  the  whole  Mafs.  Thus  if  a  Grain 
of  Gdi  be  diilolved  in  Aqua  Regia,  and  a  Angle  Drop  ot 
the  Diilolution  be  taken,  a  Quantity  of  Gold  may  be 
feparated  therefrom,  which  (hall  only  be  the  millionth 
pirt  of  the  Grain,  and  yet  have  all  the  Chara&ers  of 
Goll  Or  if  you  fufe  a  Grain  of  Gold  with  a  large  Mafs 
of  Silver,  and  mix  the  two  together,  fo  that  the  Gold 
become  equally  di  flu  fed  through  the  whole  Mafs ;  you 
i  wii  have  in  every  Particle  of  the  Mafs  a  Particle  of  per- 
i  fClft  GcU •,  accordingly  difTolve  any  Part  of  the  Mixture 
‘  in  A  qua  Fords,  and  a  Quantity  of  Gold  will  precipitate 
>  to  the  bottom  ;  bearing  the  fame  Proportion  to  the 
Grain  that  the  Part  diflolved  did  to  the  whole  Mafs,  on 
which  Principle  depends  the  Art  of  allaying. 

Ail  the  known  Parrs  of  die  Earth  afford  this  precious 

I, Mild ;  though  with  a  deal  of  Difference  in  Point  of  Pu¬ 
rity,  and  Abundance :  Europe ,  fo  fertile  in  other  Re- 
fpccls,  comes  fliort  of  all  other  Quarters  in  Gold .  Ante- 
r:a  furniflies  the  mod ;  and  particularly  the  Mines  of 
Peru  and  Chili.  That  of  Jlfi a  is  efteemed  the  fin  eft, 
particularly  that  of  Meranicabo  in  the  Eaft  Indies :  Tho’ 
tlic  Spaniards  a  fibre  us,  that  they  get  Gold  out  of  fome 
oi  then  Peruvian  Mines,  twenty-three  Cara6ls  line,  be¬ 
fore  it  be  purified.  Add,  that  the  Gold  of  Axima  on 
the  Coail  oi  Africa,  is  found  from  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
three  Canids. 

Gkukr,  an  eminent  Chymift,  holds,  that  there  is  not 
,  any  Sand,  or  Stone,  blit  Gold  may  be  procured  from, 
Lmdlone  only  excepted  :  The  Misfortune  is,  that  die 
.  h.vpuice  oi  feparating  it,  much  furmounts  the  Profits. 
Gold  is  chidly  found  in  Mines  ;  though  there  is  fome, 
?.l!b,  found  in  the  Sand,  and  Mud  of  Rivers,  and  Tor¬ 
n-ms,  particularly  in  Guinea  :  This  lull  is  in  Form  of  a 
ime  Dull,  and  for  that  Rcafon  called  Gold  Ditjl.  — 
;  tells  us,  that  there  is  a  third  Sort  of  Gold,  icarce 
;  puiut  any  where  but  in  the  Drains  nf  rhe  Mountains  of 
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•••;.  but  in  the  Drains  of  the  Mountains  of 
tt,  *  w*^cb  they  feparate  from  the  Earth  by  wafhing ; 
1,1  fence  the  Places  where  it  is  found,  or  feparated,  are 

Lavadero's. 

t  Ihis  Earth  is  ufually  reddifh 
‘  ■out  fix  boot  deep  it  is  mixec 


and  very  fine :  At 


Duh  1X.l  oot  ^ttcP  11  mixed  with  Grains  of  large 
itr*//  i  *ro,n  ^1CI1CC  commences  the  Stratum,  or  Bed 
..... J 1  m  ^ween  arc  Banks  of  folt  bluilh  Stone,  mix’d 
ow  *hrcads,  which  yet  are  not  Gold,  but  only 

i} »««,  or  Marcafitc  of  Gold. 

cndru!tn  ^CV'ave  ^licovci'cd  any  of  this  Earth,  they 
.  ■  our  to  bring  Rivulets  to  it  (which  in  thofe  Moun- 

......  \  *  1  i  at  •  .• 


d[f  j'^' VtJy  h'ctjuent)  in  order  by  Force  thereof  to  tear 

Tins  ib  LI'  an(i  ky  the  golden  Stratum  bare. 

the  l)y  ^66*»6  with  Spades,  as  foou 

\v . .  **  .  Earth  is  uncovered,  tliev  turn  off  the 


iVarer  \  |cn  Earth  is  uncovered,  they  turn  olT  tlic 
khmrh n'  .  y  t,,c  Soil  by  Force  of  Arm,  and 
Sort  of  ,  U  ^lrCar,y  11  Co  die  Lavadero's,  i,  c.  a 
divers  .  lCcI’  where  the  Earth  undergoing  RoJ/irlet 

c<  Lotions  in  different  Waters,  the  earthy  wlwrtm 


and  impure  Part  is  all  feparated  arid  carried  off  by  the 
Stream,  and  the  Gold  left  at  Bottom. 

This  Method  of  getting  Gold  is  imhienfely  gainful 
the  Expen ces  being  but  trifling,  compared  with  thofe 
accruing  in  the  common  Way  by  Machines,  Fire;  and 
Quickfilver  :  The  richeft  of  thefe  Lavadero's  is  that 
del  Eft  anna  del  Rev,  twelve  Leagues  from  Conception,  a 
Port  of  the  South  Sea.  —  Thuringia,  and  fome  other 
Places  along  the  Rhine ,  are  the  only  Places  in  Europe * 
where  Gold  is  got  in  tills  Manner. 

Tho.  Gold  of  Mines  is  of  two  Kinds:  The  one-iri 
imall  Pieces,  or  Grains  of  various  Forms  and  Weights. 
Of  this  Sort,  among  the  Specimens  fent  by  Columbus 
into  Spain,  to  let  them  fee  the  Rich'nefs  of  his  Difcovcry; 
there  were  fome  of  eighteen  Ounces  Weight ;  and  the 
Relations  of  thofe  Days  affure  us;  that  in  1502,  there 
were  others  found  of  thirty-two  Pounds  Weight. 

The  other  Kind  of  Gold  is  -dug  up  in  ftony  Glebes* 
which  is  what  they  call  the  mineral  or  Ore  of  Gold : 
Thefe  Glebes  are  of  various  Colours,  and  ufually  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  one  hundred  and  fixty  Fathoms 
deep.  Along  with  the  Gold  they  ufually  contain  fome: 
other  mineral  Matter,  as  Antimony,  Vitriol,  Sulphur* 
Copper,  or  Silver,  particularly  the  laft  j  without  fome 
Share  of  which  it  is  fcarce  ever  found. 

To  feparate  the  Gold,  they  firft  break  the  mctallini 
Matter  with  Iron  Mallets  pretty  final],  then  carry  it  to 
the  Mills,  where  it  is  grounded  into  a  very  fine  Powder ; 
and  laft-Iy,  pafs  it  through  feveral  Brafs-wire  Sieves  one 
after  another,  the  laft  as  fine  as  any  of  our  Silk  Sieves. 

The  Powder  thus  prepared  is  laid  in  woodenTroughs* 
with  a  proper  Quantity  of  Mercury  and  Water,  and 
there  left  to  knead  and  faturate  in  the  Sun  and  Air, 
for  twice  twenty-four  Hours.  After  this  the  Water 
with  the  recrementitious  Earth  is  drove  out  of  the  Tube* 
by  means  of  other  hot  Waters  poured  thereon;  This 
done,  there  remains  nothing  but  a  Mafs  of  Mercury 
with  all  the  Gold  that  was  in  the  Ore.  The  Mercury 
they  feparate  from  it  by  Diftillation,  in  large  Alembicks : 
The  Gold  in  this  State  is  called  Virgin  Gold,  as  well  as 
that  found  in  the  Sand  of  Rivers,  or  that  in  Grains  in 
the  Mines,  in  regard  none  of  them  have  palled  the 
Fire.  After  this  they  ufually  fufe  it  in  Crucibles,  and 
call  it  into  Plates  or  Ingots. 

Silver,  is  a  white,  rich  Sort  of  Metal;  being  the: 
fineft,  mod  duclile,  and  mod  precious  of  all  Metals  ex¬ 
cept  Gold  ;  becaufe  there  is  not  fo  intimate  an  Union 
between  the  condiment  Parts  of  Silver,  as  there  is  be¬ 
tween  thofe  of  Gold  ;  neither  has  it  fo  great  a  Number 
of  Pores,  ranged  in.  a  perpendicular  Manner,  all  of  them 
being  very  fmall  befides,  which  is  the  Caufe  of  its  re¬ 
flecting  Light  with  more  Force  than  any  other  Metalsi 
whence  its  Whitencfs :  It  alfo  receives  in  its  Compofi- 
tion  a  greater  Number  of  fulphurous  Particles  than 
Gold,  and  lefs  defecated,  whence  it  is  fubjedt  to  more 
Mutations  ;  and  is  diflolved  with  a  greater  Facility. 

There  arc  Silver  Mines  in  all  the  four  Quarters  of 
the  World.  Europe  has  its  Share ;  nor  is  England  quite 
deditute  thereof,  though  it  lias  none  of  much  Value. 

.  The  Mines  of  Peru,  and  fome  other  Parts  of  America 
are  much  the  richcft  and  mod  abundant;  they  appear 
almoft  incxhauftiblc,  particularly  thofe  of  Pot  oft,  which 
continue  to  be  dug  with  equal  Advantage  as  when  firft 
difeovered,  with  this  only  Diftcrcncc,  that  the  Veins 
which  were  then  almod  in  the  Surface  of  that  famous 
Mountain,  are  now  funk  to  prodigious  Depths,  the 
Workmen  going  into  them  by  a  painful  Dcfcent  of  foui' 
or  five  hundred  Steps.  Many  Millions  of  Indians  have 
peri  (lied  in  them,  and  prodigious  Numbers  continue  to 
be  dcllroy’d  yearly. 

The  Ores  or  mineral  Stones  they  dig,  arc  fiot  all  of 
the  fame  Quality,  Confidence,  or  Colour :  Some  are 
white  or  Alh-colour  fpotted  with  red  or  blue,  and 
called  Plata  blew  (ha  ;  others  are  black,  and  called  Promo 
ranco :  Thefe  lad  arc  rhe  riched,  and  the  called  wrought* 
no  Mercury  have  been  here  needed,  nor  any  Thing  hut 
to  put  them  in  the  Fire,  where  the  Lead  evaporating, 
leaves  the  Silver  pure.  The  Indians ,  who,  till  the  A r- 
rival  of  the  Spaniards  knew  nothing  of  the  Ufe  of  Mer* 
cury,  melted  none  but  of  this  Kind  of  Mineral.  The 

is  another  black  Mineral  diflinguifhetl  by 

whetting  and  rubbing  it  again  ft  Iron,  which  turns  it 

red. 
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red.  It  is  very  rich,  and  the  Metal  it  yields  of  the  beft 
Sort.  The  Joroche  burns  like .  Talc,  and  looks  as  ir 
iilvered,  though  it  does  not  yield  much.  The  Paco , 
is  a  yellow  Red,  very  foft,  and  found  almoft  broke 
in  Pieces  ;  it  is  not  rich.  The  Cobrijfo  is  green  and  hah 
friable.  Though  the  Silver  of  this  be  vifible,  yet  it  is 
drawn  from  it  with  great  Difficulty,  by  reafon  of  the 
Copper  wherewith  it  is  intermixed.  Laftly,  the  Araunea , 
which  is  only  found  in  Potofi,  and  that  only  in  the  Mine 
of  Cotamito ,  confifts  of  Threads  of  pure  Silver,  inter¬ 
wove  like  a  Silver  Galoon,  that  has  been  burnt  to  get 

out  the  Silk. 

The  Silver  Veins,  of  what  Quality  foever,  are  ulualfy 
richer  in  the  Middle,  than  towards  the  Extremes  ;  but 
the  richeft  Places  are  thofe  where  the  Veins  interfedt.  It 
is  reckoned  a  great  Addition  to  the  Richnefs  of  a  Mine 
to  be  near  a  River,  for  the  Advantage  of  Mills  to  grind 
Ore.  At  Lipcs  and  Potofi,  for  Inftance,  the  Caxon  of 
Ore  mu  ft  yield  ten  Marks  to  defray  Expences  ;  whereas 

at  Tomava,  there  need  not  above  five. 

The  moll  ufual  Way  of  feparating  the  Silver  from 
the  Ore,  is  by  what  they  call  Pineals.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  life  nothing  but  Fire  frequently  repeated  ; 

or  Aqua  fortis. 

The  Manner  of  doing  it  by  Pineals ,  is  to  break  firit 
the  Ore,  or  mineral  Silver  dug  out  of  the  Veins  of  the 
Mine  ;  then  grind  it  in  Mills  for  the  Purpofe,  driven 
by  Water,  with  Iron  Peftles  of  two  hundred  Pound 
Weight.  The  Mineral  thus  pulverized,  is  next  fifted, 
then  worked  up  with  Water  into  a  Pafte,  which  when 
half  dry  is  cut  into  Pieces,  called  Cuerpo' s ,  a  Foot  long; 
weighing  each  about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  Pounds. 

Each  Cuerpo  is  again  kneaded  up  with  Sea  Salt,  which 
diffolving  incorporates  with  it.  They  then  add  Mer¬ 
cury,  from  ten  to  twenty  Pounds  for  each  Cuerpo, 
kneading  the  Pafte  afrefh  until  the  Mercury  be  incor¬ 
porated  therewith.  This  Office  being  exceedingly  dan¬ 
gerous,  by  reafon  of  the  noxious  Qualities  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury,  is  the  Lot  of  the  poor  Indians. 

This  Amalgamation  is  continued  for  eight  or  nine 
Days :  Some  add  Lime,  Lead,  or  Tin  Ore,  to  for¬ 
ward  it;  and  in  fome  Mines  they  are  obliged  to  ufe  Fire. 
To  try  whether  or  no  the  Mixture  or  Amalgamation  be 
fuffident,  they  wafli  a  Piece  in  Water,  and  if  the  Mer¬ 
cury  be  white,  it  has  had  its  Effe£t  ;  if  black,  it  muft 

be  further  worked. 

When  enough  it  is  fent  to  the  Lavatories,  which  are 
laro-c  Bafons,  that  empty  fucceffively  into  one  another. 
The  Pafte,  &c.  being  laid  in  the  uppermoft,  the  Earth 
is  then  waflied  from  it  into  the  reft  by  a  Rivulet  turned 
upon  it ;  an  Indian  ail  the  while  ftirring  it  up  with  his 
Feet,  and  two  ocher  Indians  doing  the  like  in  two  other 

Bafons.  f 

When  the  Water  runs  quite  clear  out  of  the  Batons, 

they  find  the  Mercury  and  Silver  at  Bottom  incorporated. 
This  Matter  they  call  Pella ,  and  of  this  they  form  the 
Pineal s  by  expreffing  as  much  of  Mercury  as  they  can  ; 
firft  by  putting  it  in  wooden  Bags,  and  prefling  and 
beating  it  ftrongly,  then  by  ftamping  it  in  a  Kind  of 
wooden  Mould  of  an  oftagonal  Form,  at  the  Bottom 
whereof  is  a  Brafs  Plate  pierced  full  of  little  Holes. 

The  Matter  being  taken  out  of  the  Mould  is  laid  on 
a  Trivet,  under  which  is  a  large  VcfTel  full  of  Water, 
and  the  whole  being  covered  with  an  earthen  Head,  a 

Fire  is  made  around  it. 

The  Mercury  Hill  remaining  in  the  Mafs  is  thus  re¬ 
duced  into  Fumes,  and  at  length  condcnfing  is  precipi¬ 
tated  into  the  Water,  leaving  behind  it  a  Mafs  of  Silver 
Grains  of  different  Figures,  which  only  joining  or  touch¬ 
ing  at  the  Extremes,  render  the  Matter  very  porous. 

This  then  is  the  P incus  or  Pignes,  which  the  Work¬ 
men  endeavour  to  fell  lccreily  to  the  Veffels  trading  to 
•  t]ic  South  Sea  ;  and  from  which  thofe  who  have  ventured 
to  engage  in  fo  dangerous  a  Commerce,  as  the  Mer¬ 
chants  of  St.  Malo  in  Britanny  did  in  the  Beginning  of 
this  Century,  have  made  fuch  vaft  Gains,  particularly 
! Efpine  d* /Meant ,  who,  from  a  Merchant  of  Butter, 
became  by  that  Commerce  to  the  South  Sea ,  fo  im- 
menfcly  ricli  in  a  few  Years,  that  he  was  capable  at  laft 
to  lend  the  late  King  Louis  XIV.  dining  that  long  de¬ 
finitive  War,  he  carried  on  again  ft  all  Europe  leagued 
again  ft  him,  fix  Millions  of  Livrcs,  nil  in  Pina's  or 
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Pignes  of  Silver  ;  for  which  fighal  Service  the  Rim* 

to  pay  him  the  Intereft  of  his  Money,  told  his 
that  the  Honour  of  having  fuccoured  the  W* J  Yi 
worth  both  the  Intereft  and  Principal.  ’  Was 

Indeed  the  Traders  herein  muft  be  very  careful  f 
the  Spanijh  Miners  are  errant  Knaves,  and  to  mapl  ? r 

Pignes  weigh  more,  make  a  Practice  of  filling;  theMsa 
die  with  Sand  or  Iron.  &  I1Q' 

What  renders  the  working  of  the  Mines  exceeding 
dangerous,  is  the  Exhalations  arifing  from  them  .  u-  7 

are  even  felt  on  the  Outfide,  and  make  an  ImpreF 
on  Animals  grazing  in  the  Neighbourhood  ;  but  in  \ 
In  fide  ftupify  the  Miners,  none  of  whom  can  bear  'f 
poifonous  -an  Air  above  a  Day  together.  Sometime'  ° 
is  fo  fatal  that  it  kills  them  on  the  Spot,  and  oblia^ 
them  to  ftop  up  the  Veins  again  whence  it  exhl? 
The  Mines  of  Potofi  are  much  the  leaft  fubjcct  to  them 
and  .yet  without  the  Herb  Paraguay,  the  Infufion  when*’ 
of  is  taken  by  the  Miners,  as  we  do  that  of  Tea,  rhob 
Mines  would  foon  be  abandoned.  1 

Though  the  Mines  of  Potofi  and  Lipes  flill  beep  u, 
their  Reputation,  yet  are  there  feveral  dilcovered  within 
thefe  few  Years,  that  exceed  them  much  in  Richnefs  * 
Such  are  the  Mines  ofAruro,  eight  Leagues  from  Arica 
and  thofe  of  Alacha  near  Cufco ,  opened  in.  171a.  }tj’ 
remarkable  that  molt  of  the  Mines  in  America ,  are  found 
in  cold  and  barren  Places. 

The  Method  of  feparating  Silver  from  the  Ore  i 
Europe ,  is  the  fame  as  that  of  Gold  ;  that  is  by  Means 
of  Quickfilver  ;  with  this  Difference,  that  for  Silver  to 
every  fifty  hundred  Weight  of  Ore,  is  added  one  hun¬ 
dred  Weight  of  Rock  Salt,  or  fome  other  natural  Salt. 

To  feparate  the  Silver  from  the  Mercury  wherewith 
it  is  amalgamated,  they  have  a  Furnace  open  a-top  5 
and  the  Aperture  covered  with  a  Kind  of  a  Capita! 
made  of  Earth,  of  a  cylindrical  Form ;  that  may  b? 
clapped  on  or  taken  off  at  Plcafurc.  The  Mats  of 
1 Silver,  and  Mercury  being  laid  in  the  Furnace,  the  Ca¬ 
pital  applied,  and  the  Fire  lighted  underneath;  the 
Quickfilver  raifed  by  the  Action  of  the  Fire,  in  form  of 
Vapour,  is  caught  in  the  Capital,  and  taken  thence  to 
be  ufed  in  the  fecond  Operation. 

The  Standard  of  fine  Silver  is  12  Penny-weights, 
each  confifting  of  24  Grains  :  When  it  is  below  this,  ir 
muft  be  raifed  to  it  by  refining. 

Copper,  is  a  hard,  dry,  heavy,  duftile  Metal,  found 
in  Mines  in  feveral  Parts  of  Europe. 

Copper  is  of  all  Metals  the  moft  duftile,  and  mal¬ 
leable,  after  Gold  and  Silver ;  and  abounds  much  in 
Vitriol,  and  an  ill-digefted  Sulphur. 

Copper  is  found  in  Glebes  or  Stones  of  various  Forms 
and  Colours  ;  which  are  firft  beaten  final!  and  walked, 
to  feparate  them  from  the  earthy,  &c.  Parts  whcrcwich 
they  are  melted,  and  the  melted  Matter  run  into  a  Kind 
of  Moulds,  to  form  large  Blocks,  by  fome  calk 
and  by  others  Cakes  of  Copper :  This  is  the  ordinary 

Copper . 

To  render  it  more  pure  and  beautiful,  thcy^melt  it 
again  once  or  twice  ;  fome  of  its  coarfc  earthy  Parts  lv 
ing  left  at  each  Fufion,  and  a  Quantity  of  Iin 
Antimony  added  in  each  :  In  this  State  it  is  called  Av- 

Copper ,  in  Latin  /Es  pclofttm,  . 

Copper  is  alio,  fometimes,  found  native  and  pure  - 

the  Mines,  cither  in  Form  of  Threads,  or  in  r  -i 
Plates,  Grains,  or  other  Makes  and  Lumps :  115 

called  Virgin  Copper.  „  ,  .  .  • 

Of  a  Mixture  of  Copper  and  Lapis 
formed  Brafs ;  which,  in  France ,  we  call  Liivii  L ’ 
yellow  Copper,  in  Contradi  Hindi  ion  to  natuu  h 
which  we  call  Cttivre  rouge ,  red  Copper. 

Iron,  is  a  hard,  fufible  and  malleable  Meta ,  0 

Ufe  in  the  Affairs  of  Life  :  It  con  lids  ot  an  L.  - 
Salt,  and  Sulphur,  but  all  impure,  il  mixed,  ■ 
gefted,  which  rentiers  it  extremely  liable  to  K  '  ,  „ 
Iron  is  the  hardell,  dried,  and  the  mo  ft  <  ‘  j 

melt  of  all  Metals.  Ir  may  be  fokcnct 
often  in  the  Fire,  hammering  it,  ant  lettn  b  ■ 

. 1  Kt r  rvnnmil  nin£  M!  _ 
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aiffr-rine  much  in  Colour,  Weight,  and  Good- 
‘ljnce’  i:  hrft  called  Eltijh  Ore,  is  of  a  bluifli  Colour, 
Hrfous  and  full  of  little  flaming  Specks,  like 
very  Pon“  Sjlv£,’r  .  ^  affords  the  greateft  Quantity,  of 
Grains  o*  alone  produces  Metal  very  Aiorc 

M  b  ,  aild  therefore  not  fo  fit  for  common  Ufe: 

fLmedvina  whereof  the  Workmen  make  ufe  of 
F°r  u'e  Sort  of  Material  termed. Cinder,  which  is  nothing 
®01 i r  Refufe  of  the  Ore,  after  the  Metal  has  been  ex- 
but‘hf  an£)  which  being  mingled  with  the  other,  and 
due  Quantity,  gives  it  that  excellent  Temper  of 
!"  1  ,  „.r,  which  caufes  this  Iron  to  be  prefered  before 

from  foreign  Parts. 

^  After  they  have  provided  the  Ore,  they  firft.  work  it 
j  •  ;c  which  is  done  in  Kilns,  much  after  the 

p  Son  of  our  ordinary  Lime-Kilns :  This  they  fill  up 

1  a  he  Top  with  Coal  and  Ore,  Stratum  jitper  ftratum, 
l?  [ ‘s  one  Lay  upon  another;  and  fo  putting  Fire  at 
V  Bottom  they  let  it  burn  till  the  Coal  be  wafted,  and 
Ihcn  renew  the  Kilns  with  frefh  Ore  and  Coal,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  before.  This  is  done  without  Fufion 
of  the  Metal,  and  ferves  to  .  confrime  the  more  clroffy 
Part  of  the  Ore,  and  to  make  it  malleable,  fuppiying 
tlic  beating  and  wafting  which  are  uled  in  other  Metals. 

From  hence  they  carry  it  to  their  Furnaces,,  which 
are  built  of  Brick  or  Stone,  about. 24  Feet  fquare  on  the 
Outfide,  and  near  30  Feet  in  Height  within, ; not  above 
8  or  10  Feet  over  where  wideft,  which  is  about  the 
Middle;  the  Top  and  Bottom'  having  a  narrow  Com- 
nafs  much  like  the  Shape  of  an  Egg.  Behind  the 
Furnace  are  fixed  two  large  Pairof  Bellows,  the  Nofes 
of  which  meet  at  a  little  Hole  near  the  Bottom  ;  thefe 
are  comprefled  together  by  certain  Buttons  placed  on 
the  Axis  of  a  very  large  Wheel,  which  is  turned  about 
by  Water,  in  the  Manner  of  an  over-fhot  Mill.  As 
foon  as  thefe  Buttons  are  Aid  off,  the  Bellows  are 
raifed  again  by  die  Counterpoife  of  Weights,  whereby 
they  are  made  to  play  alternately,  one  giving  *  its  Blaft 
while  the  other  is  raifing. 

At  firft  they  fill  the  Furnace  with  Ore  and  Cinder, 
intermixed  with  Fuel,  which  in  thofe  Works  are  always, 
Wood  or  Charcoal,  laying  them  hollow  at  the  Bottom,  that 
they  may  more  cafily  take  Fire  *,  but  after  they  are  once 
kindled,  the  Materials  run  together  with  a  hard  Cake 
or  Lump,  which  is  fuftained  by  the  Fafhion  of  the  Fur¬ 
nace;  and  through  this  the  Metal  as  it  melts,  trickles 
down  into  the  Receivers  fet  at  the  Bottom,  where  there 
is  a  Pafiagc  open,  by  which  the  Men  take  away  the 
Scum  and  Drofs,  and  let  out  the  Metal  as  they  fee  Oc- 
calion,  Before  the  Mouth  of  the  Furnace  there  lies  a 
great  Bed  of  Sand,  wherein  they  make  Furrows  of  the 
Shape  into  which  they  would  have  their  Iron  caft.  As 
Joon  as  the  Receivers  arc  full,  they  let  in  the  Metal, 
which  is  made  fo  very  fluid  by  the  Violence  of  the  Fire, 

,  that  it  not  only  runs  to  a  confiderablc  Diftance,  but 
Bands  afterwards  boiling  for  a  good  while. 

When  the  Furnaces  are  once  at  Work,  they  keep 
t,cni  c.0fdbntly  employ’d  for  many  Months  together, 
never  hwering  the  Fire  to  flackcn  Night  or  Day,  but 

1  upplying  the  wafting  of  the  Fuel,  and  other  Ma- 
^  ’!  'VIfh  Fcfli  poured  in  at  the  Top:  Charcoal  is 
1  cj,  a  together  in  this  Work,  Sea-coal  will  fcarcely  do. 

n)m  “,c/c  Furnaces  the  Workmen  brine  their  Sows 
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This  is  my  own  Sentiment  on  Tin. 

Boerhaave  fays,  that  the  principal  Characters  and  Pro¬ 
perties  of  Tin  are,  that  it  is  the  lighted  of  all  Metals 
very  little  duftilc  or  elaftick ;  the  mod  fufible  and  vc- 
latile  of  them  all,  and  fcarce  diffoluble  by  Acids,  unlefs 
the  weaker  Sort,  and  eafily  and  intimately  mifcible  with 

other  Metals,  the  Dudlility  whereof  becomes  diminifiied 
by  fticli  Mixture. 

The  fame  Author  concludes  with  me,  that  Sulphur 
is  the  prevailing  Ingredient  in  Tin,  and  deduces  feveral 
or  its  particular  Properties  therefrom.  He  adds,  that 
could  the  Metal  be  perfeftly  purged  of  this  heteroge¬ 
neous  Sulphur,  it  is  probable  it  would  be  found  no  other 
than  Silver. 

Several  Authors  had  before  noted  a  great  Conformi¬ 
ty  in  divers  Particulars,  between  the  two  Metals,  as 
that  both  grow  better  when  diffolved  by  Acids  ;  thac 
when  fufed  together  there  is  fcarce  any  feparating  them 
again,  not  even  by  Lead.  Add,  that  Mr.  Boyle,  and 
others  give  us  feveral  Inftances  of  Silver  being  actually 
produced  in  confiderablc  Quantities  from  Tin  Ore. 

Yet  •  foirie  Naturalifts  judge  the  Analogy  greater  be¬ 
tween  Tin  and  Lead,  and  contend  that  Tin  is  only  Lead, 
under  ailefs  Degree  of  Coaion  ;  but  if  there  be  foine: 
Marks  of  Agreement  between  them,  there  are  as  many 
of  Dilagrcement.  The  Cake  of  Lead,  for  Inftance, 
eafily  fufes  and  vitrifies,  but  that  of  Tin  not  without 
the  utmoft  Difficulty  :  If  Tin  and  Lead  be  mixed  by  a 
violent  Fire,  a  vehement  Colluftation  enfues,  and  both 
run  into  a  Calx :  Add,  that  Tin  is  eafily  revivified,  but 
Lead  with  greater  Labour. 

as  well  as  other  Metals  *,  the 
beft  'are  in  England,  in  the  Counties  of  Cornwall  and 
Devonftnre ,  from  whence  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Tin 
confumed  in  Europe  is -procured. 

The -Working  of  thofe  Mines  is  very  hard  and  diffi¬ 
cult,  not  only  by  reafon  of  the  great  Depth  which  the 
Veins  defeend  to,  even  as  low  as  60  Fathoms ;  but  alfo 
becaufe  the  Rocks,  through  which  Pafiages  are  frequent¬ 
ly  to  be  cut,  are  orten  fo  hard;  that  the  Workmen  can¬ 
not  dig  a  Foot  in  a  Week  ;  nor  is  the  foft  fhaking  Earth 
found -in  the  Tin  Mines  much  Jefs  inconvenient  to  the 
Workmen,  both  by  reafon  of  the  foetid  malignant  Va¬ 
pours  it  exhales,  and  of  the  Currents  of  Water  met 
withal  therein  :  All  thefe  Difadvantages  render  it  inv 
practicable  for  the  Workmen  to  hold  it  above  four 
Hours  together. 

I  he  mineral  Stone  or  Ore  being  dug  and  drawn  out 
of  the  Mine,  is  there  broke  into  Pieces  with  large  Iron 
Mallets,  then  brought  to  a  ftamping  Mill,  where  it  is 
Hill  pounded  fma Her  with  Stampers,  much  like  thofc  of 
Paper-Mills ;  and  the  Water  palling  through  it,  waflics 
away  the  earthy  Parts,  leaving  the  metallic!;  ones  be¬ 
hind  :  The  Lotion  is  repeated  twice  to  make  the  better 
Separation. 

This  done,  they  dry  it  in  a  Furnace  on  Iron  Plates, 
and  grind  it  very  fine  in  a  Crafing-Mill,  then  wafli  it 

again  and  dry  it :  In  this  State  the  metallic!;  Matter  is 
called  black  7  »/. 

To  convert  it  into  Tin,  /.  e.  into  white  Tin ,  they 
carry  it  to  a  Furnace  or  Blowing-houfe,  where  by  means 
of  a  Charcoal  Fire,  kept  up  by  huge  Bellows  worked 
with  Water,  it  is  melted;  after  it  has  palled  all  thefe 
Preparations  and  is  become  cold,  they  forget  it,  which 
is  the  lall  Thing  done  to  it  in  the  Works. 

The  Drofs  or  Scoria  feummed  off’  the  Tin  in  Fufion, 
being  melted  clown  with  frefh  Ore  runs  into  Metal,  and 
even  the  Catifalty ,  i.  e.  the  Matter  waffled  and  feparated 
from  the  Metal  in  the  Miff,  being  thrown  up  in  Heaps, 
after  rclling  fix  or  feven  Years  they  fetch  it  over  again, 
in  Silver  .  whiri'T"’  IS  JC,S  innmatc  m  CJian  and  it  yields  as  good  Tin  as  any  of  that  of  Germany, 

from  the  Iml  t  mPc!7™ 10,1  proceeds  chiefly,  ns  well  The  Workmen  diftinguifii  feveral  Kinds  of  Tin ,  ; 
hilltrcnc,.  n!  .i!„L°  the  Hca‘»  occafioned  by  the  moor  Tiny  which  is  the  beft  Sort,  a  Foot  whereof  weighs 

80  Pounds ;  and  Mine-Titty  which  is  the  next,  a  Foot 
whereof  weighing  about  52  or  50  Pounds.  The  Tin 
got  from'  the  foft  gravelly  Earth,  they  call  Pryan-T:n7 
to  diftinguifii  it  from  that  got  from  the  Stones,  which  is 
better  by  nlmoft  half.  Two  Pounds  of  black  Tin  when 
melted  yield  about  one  of  white. 

There  is  a  Curiolityin  the  Cornifh  Mines,  which  the 
Lovers' of  natural  llillory  will  be  p leafed  to  hear,  and  it 
is  this.*  That- in  digging  at  the  Depth  of  40  or  50 

$  I  Fathoms, 


...l r  /,?J . 01  Iron'  as  they  call  them,  to  their  Forges 
!..rc  IC  Is  wrought  into  Bars. 

K-r.i ,Jr’, ls  a  wFitifli  Metal  foftcr  than  Silver,  yet  much 
wruiT  th;ln  Lead. 

Parts  of  and  thofe  of  Silver, 

JYcnar,rio  L  c  1  !C[C,?C  from  one  another,  but  in  their 

and in  theirVn  hr'  ls  .P^fcdt  in  Tin  than  in  Silver, 
in  silv/.r .  .  wbich  is  Jefs  intimate  in  Tin  than 


arc 


as 


,vf  .I,  Uy  V.UV..UIUIU.-W  uy  uic 

icruj-c,,,.,,..  ,,  ,!c  C  "natt:s>  or  the  Intcrpofition  of  he¬ 
at  by  the  "n  ,“>  btj“  thc.  Agent  and  the  Patient, 

thc  M  .a T  -hl  .n0US  15'rp°r>tion  of  the  Matrice  ' 

*/*  »  cxiiiuniM .  .  L11;  thouSh .  ‘he  Pore, 


,  where 
es  of  Tin 


“A  CV  1  „  ~  mv.  AUltJi  ui  JL  lit 

<hblc  to  the  r  ,,lS| ^ver>  aild  equally  unperva- 
l'Wcc  on  T|„  n^ht;  whcicby  refiedls  with  the  fame 

Por«  hciniv  c,,',;  T  “cs  _on„S,‘ver  '  tl,c  Texture  of  thofe 
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Fathoms,  they  frequently  meet  with  large  Trees  ftill 
entire. 

Childrey  in  his  natural  Hiftory,  goes  back  as  far  as  die 
Deluge  to  place  them  there  *,  but  without  having  Re- 
courfe  to  fo  great  Antiquity,  they  who  believe  that  the 
Mines,  when  exhaufted  of  their  Ore  or  mineral  Matter, 
renew  and  fill  again  in  Courfe  of  Time,  will  foon  fofve 
the  Difficulty  by  fuppofing,  that  in  the  firffc  working  of 
thefe  Mines  thofe  Trees  had  been  let  down  to  ferve  as 
Props  and  Pillars. 

But  there  are  other  People  will  think  this  Renewal  of 
the  Mines  itfelf  a  Difficulty  as  great  as  the  former : 
However,  what  the  former  Author  adds,  viz.  that  in 
fome  Places  in  the  Mine  they  likewife  find  Pick-axes,  Cfr. 
with  wooden  Shafts,  as  alfo  Brafs  Nails,  and  even  a 
Medal  of  Domitian  feems  to  countenance  the  Opinion.. 

For  my  Part  I  find  not  much  Difficulty  in  the  Re¬ 
newal  of  the  Mines  ;  fuppofing,  as  it  feems  very  reafon- 
able,  that  though  the  Mines  have  been  exhaufted  once 
of  their  Ore,  there  remains  ftill  in  them  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  the  Seed  of  the  fame  Ore,  which  being  freed 
of  the  Obftacle,  which  the  valt  Quantity  of  the  Ore  al¬ 
ready  produced,  oppofed  to  its  Vivification,  arc  thereby 
at  Liberty  to  receive  immediately,  or  without  any  Inter- 
pofition,  the  Impreffion  of  a  powerful  Agent,  which 
unfolds  by  Degrees  their  minuteft  and  moft  fubtile  Par¬ 
ticles,  puts  them  into  Motion,  fublimates  them  from  the 
heterogeneous  ones  they  were  enveloped  in,  and  di¬ 
re  <fts  them  towards  their  Cryftalization,  whereby  they  are 
rendered  fufcepdble  of  thofe  Degrees  of  Perfections, 
which  render  them  in  Time  a  new  and  perfect  Ore. 

To  find  whether  Tin  be  foft  and  duCtile,  or  harfh  and 
ductile,  there  are  two  Kinds  of  EfTays  :  The  firft  is  by 
putting  the  Tin  in  a  Mould  of  caft  Brafs,  and  there 
melting  it ;  if  the  Metal  be  harfh,  it  will  be  taken  out 
heavier  than  before,  other  wife  it  will  be  lighter.  The 
fecond  is,  by  calling  the  melted  Tin  into  a  little  Mould 
made  of  the  Thunder-ftone.  This  Mould  has  a  little 
Canal  of  moderate  Length,  which  conducts  the  Matter 
into  a  Cavity  capable  of  containing  half  a  Billiard  Ball ; 
if  the  Tin  be  harfh  it  appears  whitifh  towards  the  Entry 
of  the  Mould,  otherwise  it  is  tinged  fuperficially  with  a 
very  faint  bluifh  Brown. 

Lead,  is  a  coarfe,  heavy  impure  Metal,  of  all  others 
the  fafeft  and  moft  fufible  when  purified. 

Thofe  who  have  made  an  Analyfis  of  Lead9  find  it 
to  contain  a  little  Mercury,  fome  Sulphur,  and  a  great 
deal  of  bituminous  Earth. 

Lead  is  found  in  various  Countries,  but  abounds  par¬ 
ticularly  in  England  *,  it  is  found  too  in  feveral  Kinds  of 
Soils  and  Stones,  fome  whereof  befides,  contain  Gold, 
fome  Silver,  others  Tin,  &V. 

It  is  melted  in  a  Furnace  provided  for  that  Purpofe, 
with  a  ftrong  Coal-Fire  upon  it ;  as  it  melts  it  runs  thro* 
a  Canal  on  one  Side,  leaving  the  Earth,  Stones  and 
Scoria  with  the  Allies  of  the  Coals,  It  is  purified  by 
fkimming  it  ere  cold,  and  throwing  Suet  and  other  fat 
Bodies  into  it. 


Lead  is  found  of  a  lighter  or  deeper  Colour,  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  purified,  though  fome  make  a 
Difference  in  the  Colour  of  the  Ore,  always  cftccming 
that  moft  which  is  the  whiteft. 

Some  very  able  Naturalifts  obferve,  that  the  Weight 
of  Lead  increafcs  either  in  the  open  Air,  or  under  Ground. 
Mr.  Boyle  obferves  this  particularly  of  the  Lead  of 
Churches,  which,  lie  fays,  frequently  grows  both  in 
Bulk  and  Weight,  fo  as  to  become  too  ponderous  for 
the  Timber  that  before  fuftained  it  j  which  fome  account 
for  from  the  Impurity,  Heterogeneity,  and  loofe  Tex¬ 
ture  of  its  Parts,  by  means  whereof  the  Particles  of  the 
Air  getting  Ad  million  within  its  Pores,  are  attracted,  and 
calily  afiimulatcd  to  it.  But  others,  who  rely  wholly  on 
Experience,  abfoluceiy  deny  the  Fadt,  as  alfo  that  it  is 
produced  in  Mines  before  exhaufted,  by  letting  them  lie 
long  open  to  tiic  Air,  which  others  aflert. 

Lead  is  a  Metal  of  much  Ufc,  it  cafily  melts,  and 
mixes  with  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  and  communicates 
its  Humidity  to  them  ;  but  not  being  able  to  endure 
the  Fire  winch  they  undergo,  it  retires  and  carries  with 
it  all  that  was  heterogeneous  in  them,  fo  as  neither  Gold 
nor  Silver  arc  refined  without  Lead.  To  which  may  be 
added,  that  the  courier  Kind  of  precious  Stones  boiled  in 


Lead  are  thereby  rendered  much  more  brilliant 

Works  at  Mcndy’s  in  Somerfetjhire  ™ ‘ °,f  the 
noyance,  and  fubjefts  both  the  WorkmenS'6,'0''3  An‘ 
that  graze  about  them,  to  a  mortal  Difeafr 
that  grow  near  them  have  their  Tods  hum*  A  hc^rcc$ 
Leaves  and  Outfides  difcoloured  and  fcnrrfJ,/1^  l^r 

When  the  Lead  Ore  is  dug  out  thev  U  ^  • 
then  wafh  it  clean  in  a  running  Stream  ^  rr  H1* 
Iron  Rudders.  Their  Hearth  or  Furnace  is  in 

or  Fire-ftone  ,  this  they  fet  in  the  Ground  ^  ?f  C!ay 
build  their  Fire,  when  they  light  their  Charcoal  °"  '■ 
numg  it  with  young  oaken  Gads  blown  with  BelU  C°n,tI‘ 
Men  treading  on  them.  After  the  Fire  i«  ty 

the  Fire-place  hot,  they  throw  their  Lead  0%  ^  and 
Wood,  which  melts  down  into  the  Fum 

with  an  Iron  Ladle  they  take  it  out,  and  upon  <1,7  '? 
it  into  what  Form  they  pleafe.  P  "  Sand 

The  Mine-men  fometimes  find  the  Vein  run 

the  Roots  of  T'rees,  and  yet  do  not  obferve  anv  Tv 
ference  between  thofe  and  other  Trees.  Wh  ••• 1  • 
Mine  is  near  the  Surface,  the  Grafs  is  fometimes  f 
yellow.  They  make  no  Account  of  the  Vtrgnk  nT- 
natoria ,  yet  fay,  that  when  a  Mine  is  open  >Vh 
guefs  by  it  how  far  the  Vein  will  lead.  The  Ore  ^ 
lometimes  in  a  Vein,  fometimes  is  difperfed  in  BaT* 
it  lies  many  Times  between  Rocks,  fome  of  it  is  harde^ 
others  milder  ;  fometimes  they  have  branched  Ore  ^ 

the  Spar,  about  the  Ore  is  Spar  and  Caulk,  and  anorU 
Subftance  which  they  call  Crootes. 

Mercury,  is  an  rimperfett  Metal ,  neither  dufliJe 
nor  malleable,  but  only  a  fluid  Matter  pcrfeftjy  refem_ 
bling  Silver  in  Fufion. 

Mercury  is  known  under  a  great  Number  of  Dcnomi- 
nations  ;  the  common  Name  among  the  Ancients  was 
Hydrargirum,  q.  d.  Water  of  Silver.  The  Moderns 
commonly  call  it  Mercury ,  from  fome  fuppofed  Relation 
it  bears  to  the  Planets  of  that  Name.  The  French  call 
it  argent  vif  ,  and  the  Englijh,  guickfiher ,  from  its  Ap¬ 
pearance.  Many  of  the  Chymifts  call  it  Proteus ,  from 
the  Variety  of  Forms,  Colours,  &V.  it  paffes  through  in 
their  Preparation. 

Boerhaave  obferves,  that  it  is  very  improperly  called  a 
Metal ,  inafmuch  as  it  has  not  all  the  Cliaraders  of  rich 
a  Body,  nor  fcarce  any  thing  in  common  with  the  other 
Metals  except  Weight,  and  Similarity  of  Parts:  Thus, 
for  Example,  it  is  neither  diflolvable  by  Fire,  malle¬ 
able,  nor  fixed  :  Whence  fome  conclude,  that  it  con- 
ftitutes  a  peculiar  Clals  of  FoffiJs,  and  is  rather  the  Mo¬ 
ther  or  Bafis  of  all  Metals,  than  a  Metal  itfelf,  but  1 
am  of  a  contrary  Opinion,  as  is  plainly  fecn  at  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  this  Treatife. 

The  Characters  of  Mercury  arc,  firft,  that  of  all  Bo¬ 
dies  it  is  the  heavieft  after  Gold  ;  and  ftill  the  purer  it 
is  the  heavier;  nay  fome  of  the  Philofophcrs  even  hold, 
that  Mercury  well  purged  of  all  its  Sulphur,  would  be 
heavier  than  Gold  itfelf.  The  ordinary  Proportion  is, 
that  of  fourteen  to  nineteen  :  If  any  Mercury  be  found 
to  weigh  more  than  according  to  this  Ratio,  fome  ima¬ 
gine,  that  it  may  be  eafily  concluded  to  have  Gold  in 
it,  which  in  my  Opinion,  is  a  very  falfe  Imagination; 
for  that  Gold  fiiould  be  in  it,  either  potentially  or  adually ; 
if  they  fay  that  it  is  potentially  in  it,  it  cannot  make  any 
fenfible  Alteration  in  the  Weight,  fincc  it  could  be  then 
nothing  elfe  but  the  Mercury  itfelf,  which  they  confulcr 
as  the  Seed  or  Bafis  of  Gold,  ancl  fufceptible  of  nticw 
Configuration  of  Parts,  by  means  of  their  imaginary 
Sulphur,  which  is  the  true  Senfc  of  being  fotiKtmng 
potentially  :  If  on  the  contrary  there  was  Gold  adunlly 
the  Mercury,  it  could  be  eafily  difeovered  ironi .  anjon3 
the  reft  by  it3  being  a  fixed  Body,  without  Fluicut)  - 
Therefore  fome  Mercury  exceeding  the  common  lWJj 
of  the  Weight,  can  be  attributed  to  nothing  elk,  a t  c 
in  my  Opinion,  but  to  its  greater  Degree  of  I  ertec  i  » 
and  to  its  being  better  purified  of  all  heterogeneous 

tides.  ^  -  a 

The  fecond  Character  of  Mercury to  be  °»  a  , 
dies  the  moft  fluid,  that  is  its  Parts  fc  pa  race,  an  r 
from  each  other  by  the  fmalleft  Force ;  mi) »  w<j . ,  ■ 
have  in  it  a  plain  Dcmonftration  of  what  I  have  1 
my  Treatife  of  Mccbanicksy  of  the  fubtijc  ^ 

the  primary  Caufe  of  Motion  ^  of  which  the 


t 


r 


metals. 


r 

„  bv  reafon  of  their  petfetf  Rotundity;,  arc  of 
^fpodies  the  moft  fufceptible  :  For  being  placed  on  an 
S1‘  '  ,n(i  finooth  Plane,  they  are  immediately  put  into 
without  the  leaft  Reftftance  on  their  Part ;  that 

P  aide  which  receives  the  firft  Impulfion,  communi- 
\ L  f0  much  of  it  to  the  next,  without  any  fenfible 
j  C  °f  it  on  its  Side  ;  that  to  the  next,  and  thus  fuc- 

ccflively  w  the  Jaflr>  tifl  every  one  of  thcm  retainihg 
enough  Motion,  as  to  move  all  with  an  equal  Rapidity, 

,111  rhcv  meet  with  fome  heterogeneous  Bodies  to  ftop 

J.  r.  of*  nil  R r\/A  /T _  •  _ 
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on 


till  they  -  o - — 

rheir  Courfe.  Confequently  of  all  Bodies  Mercury  is 

thnC  *hofe  Parts  cohere  the  lead,  or  are  the  leaft  tena- 

cioUS .  and  that  therefore  of  all  others  the  leaft  duftile 

•ind  malleable.  The  Parts  of  Water  do  not  divide  fo 

readily  as  thofe  of  Quickfilver,  and  the  Parts  of  Oil 

much  lefs :  There  is  a  certain  Tenacity  even  in  the  Parts 

of  Spirit  of  Wine  which  refills  Separation  ;  but  there  is 

fcarce  any  Cohefion  at  all  in  the  Parts  of  Mercury ,  un- 

lei's  we  chufc  to  fay,  that  every  fenfible  Particle  thereof, 

is  a  whole  Compound  of  itfelf,  whofe  Corpufcles  are  fo 

cloiely,  or  intimately  united  together,  that  they  are  in- 

divifible,  which  intimate  Union  caufes  their  perfe<5t 

Smoothnefs  and  Rotundity.  %  . 

The  third  Property  of  Mercury,  which  indeed  depenejs 
„„  the  fecond,  is,  that  of  all  Bodies  it  is  divifibie  into 
the  minuted  Parts,  eveiy  Part,  as  obferved  above,  be¬ 
ing  an  entire  Body  of  itfelf.  Thus  being  expofed  to 
the  Fire,  it  refolves  into  a  Fume  fcarce  perceiveable  to 
the  Eye ;  but  in  whatever  Manner  it  be  divided  it  Hill 
retains  its  Nature,  and  is  the  fame  fpecifick  Fluid.  For 
the  Vapours  ol  diftilled  or  volatilized  ^Lercury  received 
in  Water,  or  1  moift  Leather,  or  the  like,  become  pure 
Mercury ;  and  if  Mercury  be  mixed  with  other  Bodies 
in  order  to  fix  it,  it  is  eafily  feparated  from  them  again 
by  Fire,  and  reducible  into  pure  Mercury  as  before. 

The  fourth  Character  is  to  be  extremely  volatile*  be¬ 
ing  convertible  into  Fume,  even  by  a  Sand-heat.  In 
cffefl  it  does  not  Main  Fire  long  enough  either  to  boil 
or  ignite ;  though  it  muft  be  added,  if  the  Fire  be  at 
firft  very  gentle,  and  increafe  by  eafy  Degrees,  it  may 
be  retained  therein  a  pretty  long  Time,  and  be  fixed  fo 
at  length  to  become  ignited  in  the  Crucible,  as  we  learn 
from  fome  very  tedious  Experiments  made  at  Paris. 

The  Gilders  are  but  too  well  acquainted  with  the  Va¬ 
pour of  Mercury,  which  frequently  render  them  epi- 
leptick  and  paralytick,  and  fometimes  falivate  them  *, 
being  ol  fo  penetrating  a  Nature  as  to  take  away  any 

fcirrhous  Tumours,  though  very  apt  to  reach  and  de- 
ftroy  the  nobler  Parts. 

u°Pf ‘VhaC  ic  ca%  and  intimately 

m  A?.  ,CoPPfr’  and  not  at  aU  to  Iron.  Indeed 
an  AmaE  nnlch  amon8  Adepts  about  making 
niCm3d  mhrMe,v‘‘>y  and  Iron  ;  but  the  Experi- 
1>.  t,hat  >nduft W  Chymift 


Sulilr  h  iS«Pflble‘  there  may  be  Way 
Amah,lli|,r'I!oBod.lcs  ?°Sether>  and  no  doubt  an 

were  £  inm 'n  a°n  =  JUC  thcn  if  the  Compound 

that  fuch  ns  lnv  £emain<  0n  this  Account  it  is 
mal:c  C„„iSc  iC£n  to  handIc  pWh'r,  always 

rings  grow  whL/nnH  ^  a  ^‘vation,  to  have  their  Ear- 
mn,  a-j  i  and  J°fc  Wlth  the  Effluvia  of  the  Mer- 

%,  diffolvc  itln  ha? M6”’  t0  lay  GoId  0n  any  othcr 
P1;  the  Solution  on  wJllcl>  done,  they  ap- 

llltn  fctting  it  ovcr  ’C,  B°p>'  *°  b,"  Si!t>  huppofe  Silver } 

Silver  Is  gilt  ®  tllc  Cruft  with  Laps  Hematites,  the 

«|  o  *  • 

ioiii  ir  £awfti\ti,ato°f  ai!  Fjuids  i(  is  the 

tc  h me,  9  fuppofing  the  Circumftanccs 

al"  l!«feTaJiCH,S’f  ?at  F.irc.is  anally  diffufed  through 
‘l,lTcof  in  S!lafdlCrC  I".  Rcality  the  fame  Degree 

^,'7  with  your  Fin  °-  Wine‘  and  yet  if 

colder,  llnil  yoVtr  "8«  Mtrcmy  in  the  Cold  is  much 

Wa;  ^  Spirit.  This  Pmf  conr,dcrat>]\r  hotter 

% ^  of  Mercury  f, 0?T?[  depa^  °n  t',c  B«t 

lor  thc  Meat  and  Cold  of  all  Bo¬ 


dies  is  cateris  paribus  as  their  Weights.  Now  Mcrcuri 
being  fourteen  Times  heavier  than  Water,  if  both  Jf 
thein  be  expofed  in  a  Winter’s  Night  to  the  fame  Co!d[ 
the  Mercury ^rnuft  be  fo  much  colder  than  Water;  as.it 
is  heaver  ;  So  alio  if  they  be  both  applied  to  the  fame 
Degree  of  Heat,  while  the  Water  becomes  warm,  the 
Mercury  w,ll  be  hot  enough  to  burn  the  Hand 

The  feventh  Property  is,  that  it  is  diflbluble  by  almoft 

ft,triada!i  and  u'lltes  with  them,  at  leaft  with  all 
foffll  Acids  Thus  it  is  diftblved  in  Oil  of  Vitriol,  Spi- 

nt  of  Sulphur  per  Campdnam ,  Spirit  of  Nitre  and  Aqua 
regia.  ^ 

r*  *  1  a  ^  ^  not  difiblve  it,  and  hence  we  are 
mrnifhed  with  a  Method  of  detecting  the  Frauds  of 

lJruggi  ts,  &c  who  make  a  Practice  of  fophifticating 

Quickfftver  With  Lead.  Do  but  take  a  Mortar,  and 

pound  the  Mercury. ,  with  Vinegar  therein  ;  if  the  Vi- 

negar  grow  iweetifh,  it  is  a  Proof  there  is  a  Mixture  of 

•n  :  u,  °nPper  have  been  mixed  with  it,  thc  Mercury 
will  turn  bluifh  or  greemfh,  if  there  be  no  Adulteration^ 

the  Mercury  and  Vinegar  will  both  remain  as  before. 

1  he  eighth  Property  is,  that  it  is  the  moft  fimple  of 

all  Bodies  next  after  Gold ;  accordingly  we  find  it  the 

ame  in  all  its  Parts,  lb  far  as  our  Obfervation  goes: 

If  a  fingle  Gram  of  Mercury  be  diffolved  in  Spirit  of 

Nitre,  a  proportionable  Part  of  the  Grain  will  be  di- 

ftnbuted.  into  every  minute  Particle  of  the  Menftruum  ; 

and  by  diluting  the  whole  with  an  Ounce  of  Aqua  fty- 

gia,  the  whole  Grain  of  Mercury  will  be  revived;  Had 

we  the  Mercury  of  the  Philofophers,  called  alfo  vital 

Mercury,  Mercury  of  Metals. ,  &c.  fo  much  talked  of: 

it  is  afferted  it  would  be  ftill  flmpler  than  Gold  ^  for 

trom  Gold  it  is  pretended,  that  fometimes  Mercury * 

fometimes  Sulphur  can  be  feparated  ;  but  from  pure 

Mercury  nothing  befides  itfelf  can  be  feparated; 

The  ninth  Property  of  Mercury  is,  not  to  be  in  any 

meanire  acrid,  for  it  Ihews  no  Acrimony  to  the  Tafte 

nor  does  it  corrode  any  Body;  and  if  a  Carcafe  were  to 

be  buried  in  Quickfilverj  it  might  doubtlefs  remain  there 
without  being  any  way  hurt. 

The  extraordinary  EfFefts  however  it  produces  in  the 
Body  have  given  People  a  Notion  of  its  being  acrid ; 
but  the  Cafe  is,  that  when  received  into  the  Blood  it 
adts  by  its  Weight  and  Velocity  •  whence  it  tears  and 
deftroys  the  Vefiels,  and  thus  occafions  thofe  great  Al- 
teratmns  which  lead  the  Chymifts  into  their  Miftakes; 
in  effect,  all  its  medicinal  Operations  are  to  be  aceounc- 
ecl  tor  trom  the  Properties  already  enumerated. 

Mercury  is  found  in  Mines,  the  Chief  of  which  4fe 
thofe  of  Hungary ,  Spain,  Friuli,  and  Peru  ;  the  greareft 
Parc  of  our  gutckftlvcr  is  brought  us  from  Friuli,  where 
there  are  Abundance  of  Mines  belonging  to  the  Queen 
of  Hungary,  though  mortgaged  to  the  Butch.  It  is 
found  under  three  feveral  Forms  :  i .  In  ruddy  Glebes 
or  Clods,  called  Cinnabar .  2.  In  hard  ftony  Glebes,  or 

^  Saffron,  and  fometimes  a  black- 
i(h  Colour.  3.  It  is  alfo  found  pure  ;  for  upon  opening; 
Holes  in  the  Beds  of  Stones,  fcfc.  there  fometimcl 

gulhes  a  Vein  or  Stream  of  pure  Mercury ,  called  Virgin 
Mercury.  6 

This  laft  Sort  is  moft  valued ;  Paracelfus  and  Baft l 
Valentine  prefer  ic  far  to  any  other  Sort,  for  chymical 
Operations.  Dr.  Brown  affures  us  in  his  Travels,  that 
enquiring  of  one  of  the  Dircftors  of  the  Quickfther 
Mines,  wherein  thc  Difference  between  this  and  com¬ 
mon  Mercuiy  confifted  ;  he  was  anfwcred,  that  Virviri 
Mercury  mixed  and  amalgamated  with  Gold,  renders 
the  Sulphur  of  the  Gold  volatile  ;  but  this  has  been  tried 
feveral  Times  without  Succefs. 

To  procure  or  feparatc  Mercury  from  the  Ore  or 
Earth,  they  firft  grind  the  Glebe  into  Poivdef;  this  done 
they  pour  a  great  Quantity  of  Water  upon  it,  ftininr 
and  working  thc  whole  brifJdy  about  till  the  Water  bc^ 
come  exceeding  thick  and  turbid  :  This  Water  having 
flood  till  it  be  fettled,  they  pour  it  ofT;  and  fupply  its 
Place  with  frefli*  which  they  flir  and  <vork  as  before : 

This  they  repeat,  and  continue  to  do;  till  the  Water  at 
length  comes  away  perfeaiy  clear,  then  nil  remaining 
at  the  Bottom  of  thc  Veftel  is  Mercury,  and  ocher  me¬ 
talline  Matter. 

To  this  Mercury,  &c;  they  add  the  Scoria  of  Iron; 
putting  them  together  in  large  earthen  JRetorts,  and  fp 

.iWUliing. 
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dillill  ing  k  ;  by  which  Means  all  the  heterogeneous, 
metal  lick  and  ftony  Part  is  feparaud  therefrom,  and  the 
Mercury  left  pure. 

As  to  the  Mercury  in  Cinnabar,  they  do  not  find  it 
worth  while  to  difl.il,  and  yet  get  it  out  j  Cinnabar 
felling  at  fo  high  a  Price  alone. 

The  mifcrablc  People  condemned  or  hired  to  work 
in  thofe  Mines,  all  die  in  a  little  Time  *,  they  arc  firft 
afftdtcd  with  Tremors,  and  proceed  to  Salivation  ;  then 
their  Teeth  drop  out,  and  they  are  feized  with  Pains  all 
over,  cfpccially  in  their  Bones,  which  the  Mercury  pene¬ 
trates,  and  thus  die. 

In  Spain  the  melting  and  exhaling  of  the  Metal ,.  is 
performed  with  more  Care,  and  with  an  Engine  con¬ 
trived  for  that  Purpofe. 

As  to  the  earthly  Matter  wherewith  the  Mercury  is 
mixed,  that  of  -  Spain  is  red,  and  fpeckled  with  Black 
and  White,  and  fo  hard  that  it  is  not, to  be  broken  lip 
with  Gunpowder.  In  Hungary  it  is  frequently  a  hard 
Stone,  but  ordinarily  a  reddifh  Earth.  In  Friuli  there 
is  a  foft  Earth  where  the  Virgin  Quickfilvcr  is  found  y 
and  a  hard  Stone  which  yields  the  common  Mercury . 

The  Mine  of  Idica,  one  of  thofe  belonging  to  Friuli , 
is  fo  rich,  that  it  yields  always  half  Quickfilver,  fome- 
times  two  Thirds. 

The  Mine  of  Juan  Cdbclaca  in  Peru ,  is  ftill  more 
confiderable,  the  Earth  is  of  a  whitifh  Red,  like  Bricks 
half  burnt ;  it  is  fid!  broke,  then  expofed  to  the  Fire,: 
by  fpreading  it  on  a  Layer  of  common  Earth,  where¬ 
with  the  Grate  of  an  earthen  Surface,  is  covered,  under 
which  is  lighted  a  little  Fire  of  an  Herb,  called  by  the 
Spaniards  Jcho  ;  which  is  of  that  Neceflity  in  thofe 
Works,  that  the  cutting  of  it  is  prohibited  for  the 
Space  of  twenty  Leagues  round.  In  Proportion  as  the 
Mineral  heats,  the  Mercury  rifes  volatilized  into  Smoak 
which  Smoak  finding  no  Vent  through  the  Capital,  of 
the  Furnace,  which  is  exactly  luted,  efcapcs  through  a 
Hole  made  for  the  Purpofe,  communicating  with  fe- 
veral  earthen  Cucurbitcs  fitted  within  one  another.  The 
Water  at  the  Bottom  of  each  Cucurbite  condenfing  it 
to  Smoak,  the  Quickftlver  precipitates,  and  'is  taken  up 
when-  the  Operation  is  over.  In  this  Procefs  there  are 
three  Things  remarkable  *  the  firft,  that  the  further  the 
Cucurbites  are  from  the  Furnace,  the  more  they  are 
filled  with  Quickfilver.  The  fecond,  that  at  laft  they 
all  grow  fo  hot,  that  they  would  break,  were  they  not 
fprinkled  from  Time  to  Time  with  Water.  Thirdly, 
that  the  Workmen  employed  never  hold  it  long,  but 
become  paralytick,  and  die  hetick.  The  Precaution  they 
ufe  is,  to  hold  a  Piece  of  Gold  in  their  Mouth,  to  im¬ 
bibe  the  Effluvia,  and  interrupt  their  Paffagc  into  the 


Body.  Dr.  Pope  tells  us  of  one  hr*  A  *  •  i  . 

Fr}fl\  wl'°  in  lialf  a  Year’s  Time  fo  '  n  M'"’es  of 


•  1  't  ”7-  S  XlillC  W;K  fr* 

With  tlie  Metal,  that  putting  a  Piece  of 

Mouth,  or  even  rubbing  it  in  his  Pino-*  ;“r?fs  bis 
as  white  as  Silver.  >  1  WOuM  turn 

1  he  Method  of  purifying  Mcrcurv  k  j 
fevcral  Times  in  Vinegar,  wher-in  mm  ^  w„aniing  it 
been  diffolved  ;  or  by  paffing  and  repaffinsk  fV  lu!t!l 

Way  is  to  make  a  Dog  fwallow  a  Pomld  tt  aT bdl 
and  afterwards  to  feparate  it  from  the  l-ML  iln,c> 
wafh  it  in  Vinegar.  ‘  ement>  and 

I’ll  conclude-  this  Treatife,  by  obfervino  ,l  .  , 
common  radical  Charader  of  Meta’s  is  fi  , 1,115 
known  Bodies  they  are  the  heavieft  ’  Bv’  a11 

Experiments,  the  Weight  of  Gold  to  that  of  S’’S 
determined  to  be  as  9  to  i  ;  and  the  Weio|lr  G-  i.ls 
the  lightefl:  of  all  Metals  to  that  of  Gold  as  7 
which  confiderably  furpafles  the  Wei  oh  t  of  -jll  ' 
Marbles,  Gums,  and  other  the  moft  folid  Bodies  f 
pears  from  the  Tubes  of  fpecihck  Gravity  •  Nor’’  ip' 
any  Body  in  Nature  but  a  Metal,  that  is  one  W 
the  Weight  of  the  Gold.  ,  1  h,rd  of 

The  Royal  Society  furntlhes  us  with  various 
ments  of  that  Kind.  The  Weights  of  the  fcverahlZ 
tals  and  other  Solids,  they  have  examined  hydroltari" 
cally,  by  weighing  them  in  Air  and  in  Watci  ■  ,nH  Z 
Weights  of  the  Fluids  by  weighing  an  equal  Portion  of 
each:  By  fuch  Experiments  they  find,  that  raking  the 
fame  Weights  of  Water  and  Gold,  the  Bulk  or  Magni¬ 
tude  of  the  former  is  to  the  latter  as  19636101000" 

confequently  that  the  Weight  of  Gold  is  to  Water  near- 
ly  as  19  to  i. 

The  fpecifick  Weight  of  the  feveral  Metals  by  tfe 
Means  determined  ftands  thus : 


Gold 

Quickiilver 
Lli  A  D  -  -  - 

Silver  - 
Copper  - 

The  Cube  Inch  of 
Gold 

Qu  ICKSILVER 

Lead 

Silver 

Copper. 

Iron 
T  IN 


19636 

14019 

1 1 345 

10535 

8843 


Iron  -  - 
Tin  -  - 
Granate 
Water  - 
Air  -  - 


7852 
VP  1 
39/S 

woo 
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METAPHTSICK. 


ME T A P H Y S I C K,  is  a  fpeculativc  Science 

which  treats  of  the  Ens  in  general,  and  of  its 
Affcdtions,  mentally  ab  ft  rafted,  efpecially  of  fpiritual 
Subftances,  as  far  as  they  can  be  known  by  a  natural 
Rea  fon. 

1.  Jt  can  be  faid  a  Science,  i.  c.  a  certain  and  evident 
Knowledge  of  a  Tiling  nccefiary  and  immutable  by  its 
proper  Can  ft  s  or  Ratio’s.  For  what  is  demo  nftra  ted  in 
the  mctaphyfical  Ens  in  general,  of  God  and  of  the 
human  Soul  is  immutable,  and  fupported  with  immu¬ 
table  Rcafons,  as  we’ll  fee  clearly  in  the  Sequel  of  this 

fp  •  r 

1  reatue. 

2.  It  is  a  certain  fpeculativc  Knowledge  of  very  ge¬ 
neral,  or  moft  fublime  Things,  by  fublime  Principles  or 
Arguments. 

The  Metaphyfuk  is  divided  into  two  Parts,  viz.  On- 
tology ,  and  Pncumotology, —  Ontology  treats  de  ente ,  or 
Being,  as  a  Being,  and  of  its  A  fie  fl  ions  abftraflcd  by  the 
Mind. — Pncumotology  treats  of  Spirits,  viz,  of  God,  of 
the  human  Soul,  in  a  manner  conform  to  our  Reafon. 

Ontoi.oov,  which  is  the  lit  ft  Part  of  Mclaphyfick , 
according  to  my  Livifion,  can  be  called  very  well  w  gene¬ 
ral  Science ,  fince  it  expofes  the  firft  Notions  ol  the 
Mind  wi th_rcgart]  to  lint,  or  Being  in  general,  audita 


Affections.  But  to  proceed  with  fome  Order  in  this 
firft  Part  of  my  Metaphyfick  ;  I’ll  fpcalc,  i.  Dt  tnit, 
or  of  Being  in  general  and  of  its  Afiedtions.— 2.  01  the 
Attributes  common  between  the  Being  itfelf  and  its  At* 
fedlions. —  3.  Of  the  Attributes  proper  to  the  Btm 
alone. — 4.  Of  the  firft  Notions  or  Axioms  formed  0 
the  firft  Ideas  of  the  Being  in  general,  and  ot  its  Attri¬ 
butes.  ,  , 

As  to  Being ,  and  its  Ajfcflions  in  general.— -IW 
Being  is  commonly  taken  in  a  double  Sen fe,  on  > 
viz .  whereby  Ens  is  called  a  Participle  of  the  prc  1 
Tenfe,  whereby  it  fignifies,  fay  they,  a  'V 
adhial  Exiftcncc,  either  of  the  Thing  or  of  the  0  * 
or  is  the  fame  as  cxifting :  The  other  whereby  1 
only  the  Name,  but  not  the  Force  of  a  Partictp^ 
denotes  a  Thing  which  cxifl.9  or  can  cxift  ;  lC  1S  n?  ^ 
Handing  taken  by  the  Learned,  rather  in  the  w  , 
in  the  la  ft  Scnle,  among  whom,  Being*  1 
Sttbjlancc ,  have  the  fame  Signification.  «ut  *  , 
whether  fome  Subftancc  cxills  actually  or  not  e*  !  > 
a  Violet,  a  Role,  &c.  This  Propolition  is  noma  ^ 
ing  always  true,  a  Violet  is  a  Being ,  a  L of  ,  jjoin 

♦  _ .  ''I'!  *  .  .  _  fi  nf/*  rJIS  V^iy  1 


ing,  or  is  a  Thing  or  Subflance,  fince  Hts  ^C]Y 
perforins  the  Office  of  a  Participle 

I' 
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,  Fns  of  Seim  taken  for  a  Participle 
Therefore  £*}oue  as  existing,  and  can  be  adapted 

os  well  to  Sub“  £ns  notwithstanding  taken  for  a 
that  *>ticb  f  ’r  to  be  defined  in  that  Manner  :  For 
Name,  ought  the  fame  as  Thing  or  Subftance, 

hi  thlis  con i  n  fu^fifts  by  jtfelf,  as  God,  an  Angel, 
or  ^  that  which  ^  ^  Mannel-  js  not  a  Being  or 

3  Man,  a  Sc°  , '  .  banner  or  AfFedion  of  a  Thing, 

Thing,,  to  .Terent  in  another,  as  in  a  Subjeft,  as 
wnicn  Is  _  _ .l in  tUfi  MindL  t-ht*  Fio-nrc 


nr  Remembrance  in  the  Mind,  the  Figure 

And  thus  Ens  is  diftinguifhed 


Percept,  ^  And  thlls  j±ns  1S  dittinguilhea 

}r  HTlknt  or  Manner  of.  Being,  in  that  Efts  is  con- 
from  Accent  01  Peo-ard  to  the  Sub  eft ; 


anti 
always 
rent,  ana 


an 


and  w 

RerceptioH, 

or 

t’rom|AfSn"  without  any  Regard  to  the  Subjedt ; 
Ct.lV«l  tome  a  Appendix,  or  Manner  of  Being  has 

rt  Report  to  the  Subject  in  which  it  is  inl.c- 

,r  ,  d  without  which  it  naturally  cannot  be 
j  3  this  Queftion  feems  needJefs,  viz.  whether  Ens 
,  rLmn  or  univocal  with  refpeft  to  the  Subftance  and 

r  For  as  the  foie  Subftance  is  properly  called 
//frtdflw*  the  Accident  or  Manner  cannot  have 

w  Appellation  5  it  can  never  happen,  that  Ens 

fame  Signification  in  both, 
ch  Ids  will  it  be  univocal  with  refpeft  to  Ens  reale 
J  Em  rate**  efpecially  if  Ens  rationis  be  taken  for 
“  Mcmblage  of  two  or  ieveral  dilTenting  Ideas, 

3  vhen  it  is  bid,  that  of  the  Idea  of  the  Soul,  and  of 
the  Body,  is  imagined  a  corporal  Soul  %  of  the  Idea  of 
Stone  and  Wood,  a  wooden  Stone ,  &c.  in  which  Senfe 
Em  rationis  is  defined  an  hnpojftble  known.  For  fucii 
A  fa  biage  is  a  non  ens,  in  fuch  a  Manner  that  ic 
can  neither  be  nor  conceived,  for  a  corporal  Soul ,  a 
MoJot  Stone,  a  fqitare  Circle ,  a  Stick  without  two  Ends, 
and  the  like,  which  are  commonly  brought  for  Examples 
in  the  Schools,  can  neither  be,  nor  be  conceived  :  For  a 
fquare  Circle  is  not  a  Circle,  a  wooden  Stone  is  not  a 
Stone,  tfc.  For  that  Reafon  therefore,  thofe  Things 
which  arc  underftood  repugnant  to  themfelves  are  judged 
impo/fiblc.  Whence  if  this  Queftion,  fo  common  in 
the  Schools  be.afked,  from  what  Faculty,  Ens  rationis , 
thus  defied,  proceeds',  whether  from  the  Underftanding 
or  from  the  Will  ?  Ic  is  eafily  anfwcred,  from  none, 
Ike  it  can  neither  be,  nor  be  conceived  *,  and  tho’  the 
Stone  and  Wood  be  underftood  feparately,  a  Perception 
or  Idea  notvithftanding  cannot  be  compofed  of  them. 

Neither  is  Ens  fynonimous  between  God  and  a  created 
Subftance ;  for  when  wc  confider  Ens  fimply,  or  the 
Being  itfelf,  wc  properly  conceive  nothing  elfe  but 
God;  for  God  is  the  Being  itfelf,  but  created  Subftances 
arc  not  the  Being  itfelf,  but  they  have  a  Being,  or  par¬ 
ticipate  of  a  Being  \  and  are  no  lefs  diftant  from  God 
in  that  they  arc  Beings,  than  either  the  Image  of  a 
Man,  or  the  Shadow  of  a  Tree,  differs  from  a  Man  or 
a  Tree,  in  the  Ratio  either  of  a  Man  or  of  a  Tree. 
1  h.$  is  what  the  Schools  teach  when  they  lay,  that  God 
is  a  Being  by  Effencc ,  and  the  created  Subftances,  Beings 
by  Participation,  Anil  as  he  can  be  participated  by  the 
Creatures  in  infinite  Manners,  hence  it  happens,  that 
we  divide  the  Idea  of  him,  lirft  into  the  Idea  of  Bc- 
*h  is  general,  and  into  the  Idea  of  the  \ various 
Manners,  whereby  he  can  be  participated ,  by  the  Crea- 
tlires>  w^ch  Manners  are  called  differentia?  entis,  the  Dif¬ 
ferences  of  the  Being  :  Wherefore,  without  fome  Idea  of 
either  of  a  Being  fimple,  or  of  a  Being  fovcreignly 
pureft,  of  an  infinitc  geing}  noc  linVitated,  we  have 
jj°  ilea  of  a  general  Being,  which  is  laid  to  be  ab- 
rated  from  all  Angular  Beings:  Thus  that  Idea  of 

eing  in  general  leems  to  be  nothing  elle  but  the  Idea 
01  Ul  himfc-lf.  ■  b 

or  Lh ^  .wc  Placc  God  ‘among  the  other  Beings, 
1.,  ,UuC!1,m  111  die  fame  Category  or  Scheme,  as  wc 

SdmfV,nC  m  ^1C  ^°Sic»  rmd  is  commonly  clone  in  the 
•Jr  rS’  'Ve  declare  that  we  have  done  it.  improperly, 

Coil  ^me  Ana,°ey>  which  lccms  to  be  between 
invhJ  1  ^^dngs  created,  and  not  becaufe  Ens  is 
know  v!  ^ctvffCn  God  and  the  Creatures.  For  we 
Gixl  ^  \VC  ’  t,lat  dac  Creatures,  if  compared  to 

Wcarconlv°t  Un®iCre  ^Ut  C^1C  Shadows  of  Being  5  and 

when  wc  r  ril.e  Rcafon  of  a  certain  Analogy, 

the  Bciucr  L  Vr*  ^ m  m  ScncraI  is  common  both  to 

by  IhrtirinL,  unc?  a,u*  uncreated,  and .  to  the  Being 
7  uuPation  and  created. 
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Ens  therefore,  confidercd  in  general,  is  defined,  that 
which  fubjifts  by  itfelf,  and  is  divided  into  Spirit  and 
Body.  Spirit,  is  either  God  or  an  Angel,  or  the  hu¬ 
man  Soul  ;  but  in  an  analogical,  not  fynonimous  Man¬ 
ner.  And  Body  is  either  without  Life,  as  Heaven, 
the  Earth,  &c.  or  has  Life  ♦,  and  again,  cither  lias  not 
the  Faculty  of  walking,  as  a  Plant ;  or  has  that  Faculty 
and  is  called  Animal,  which  is  cither  deftitute  of  Rca¬ 
fon  as  a  Brute,  or  is  endued  with  Reafon  as  Man. 

Therefore  there  can  be  diftinguifhed  three  Kinds  of 
Beings,  or  of  Subftances,  or  of  Things.  For  fome  Be¬ 
ings  are  entirely  fpiritual,  as  God,  and  the  Angels  *, 
fome  entirely  corpora],  as  the  Air,  the  Earth,  Wood,6?f. 
Between  thefe  two  Kinds  there  is  a  third,  which  partici¬ 
pates  of  the  Nature  of  both,  viz.  Man,  who  confifts  of 
Soul  and  Body. 

All  thefe  have  their  effential  Attributes,  without  which 
they  can  neither  exift,  nor  be  underftood  •,  viz.  Gender, 
Species,  and  Difference;  v.  gr.  God  is  not  only  a  Spirit, 
not  only  a  Subftance,  or  Being,  which  are  his  generical 
Attributes,  but  is  alfo  fovereignly  perfeft,  i.  e.  very  juft, 
very  potent,  &V.  which  are  the  Differences,  without  which 
a  Being  cannot  be  entirely  perfeft.  Like  wife,  an  Angel 
is  a  Spirit,  a  Subftance,  or  Being  *,  as  Wood  is  a  Body,  a 
Subftance,  a  Thing,  the  generical  Attributes  of  both ;  but 
they  have  befides  their  peculiar  Differences,  pertaining 
to  the  particular  Nature  of  each  Subftance ;  for  an  Angel 
is  fpiritual,  intelligent,  iftc.  and  Wood  is  corporal,  ex¬ 
tended,  &c. 

Thefe  effential  Attributes  arc  commonly  called  in  the 
Schools,  Gradus  Metaphyjici ,  metaphyfical  Degrees  :  Of 
thofe  Degrees,  fome  are  fuperior ,  1.  e.  more  general  and 
common ;  and  others  inferior,  and  contained  under  the 
fuperior.  For  there  are  more  Beings  than  Bodies  *,  fince 
Body  is  contained  under  Being,  as  under  Body  are  com¬ 
prehended  Wood,  Stone,  &V.  under  Stone,  Marble, 
Flint,  &rV.  So  that  by  thofe  Degrees  an  Afcent  is  made, 
from  the  loweft  Species  to  the  fupreme  Gender  ;  and  a 
Defcent  from  the  fupreme  Gender  to  the  loweft  Species. 

•  They  are  called  Metaphyfical,  becaufe  they  are  ab- 
ftrafted  by  the  Mind  ;  for  all  is  called  Metaphyfical, 
which  is  either  fpiritual  of  its  Nature,  or  which  the  Mind 
abftrafts  from  the  Matter. 

Ic  is  afked  in  the  Schools,  whether  thofe  Degrees  or 
Attributes  in  the  fame  Individual,  are  in  Faft:  diftin- 
guilhed  between  themfelves,  and  from  that  Individual  ? 

I  anfwer,  1.  That  the  metaphyfical  Degrees  of  Things 
purely  fpiritual,  or  purely  corporal,  are  neither  diftin- 
guifhed  mutually  between  themfelves,  nor  from  the  In¬ 
dividuals.  For  in  God,  v.  gr.  the  Divinity,  Wifdom, 
Omnipotence,  and  other  effential  Attributes,  are  nei¬ 
ther  diftinguifhed  between  themfelves,  nor  from  God  : 
Like  wife  in  Wood  the  Ligneity,  ( if  I  may  ufe  that 
Term)  the  Corporeity,  and  the  Subftance  of  Wood,  are 
nothing  elfe  but  the  Wood  itfelf,  confidercd  in  a  diffe¬ 
rent  Manner,  by  the  Mind. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  in  Man,  who  is  in  Part  fpiritual, 
and  in  Part  corporal,  the  corporal  Degrees  are,  in  faft, 
diftinguifhed  from  the  fpiritual.  For  the  Corporeity, 
Extcnfion,  Solidity,  and  the  reft  of  the  corporal  Attri¬ 
butes,  are  entirely  diftinft  from  Rationality,  Spirituality, 
Liberty,  &c.  though  the  whole  Man  is  denominated 
corporal  or  extended,  as  well  as  fpiritual,  and  free ;  be¬ 
caufe  the  Denomination  is  of  the  whole ;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  his  Body  is  not  fpiritual,  nor  his  Mind  corporal. 

But  if  there  be  Attributes  which  include  the  Body  and 
the  Mind,  they  are  not  diftinguifhed  from  the  whole ; 
v,  gr.  the  Humanity  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Body  and 
the  Soul,  as  they  are  joined  together,  and  conftitute  a 
whole  ;  for  the  Body  alone,  or  the  Soul  alone,  cannot 
be  called  Humanity  \  but  the  Body  and  the  Soul  united 
together  form  a  Man. 

Therefore,  when  God  is  called  a  perfeft  Being  ;  or 
when  the  Spirit  or  the  Mind  is  called  a  thinking  Sub * 
fiance  \  certainly,  in  thofe  Definitions,  the  Gender  and 
the  Differences  are  not  diftinguifhed  between  themfekvs, 
but  are  one  and  the  fame  Thing  confidercd  in  a  di He¬ 
ron  t  Manner.  For  God  can  be  confidercd  either  as  a 
Being,  and  in  that  Senfe  he  agrees,  at  lea  ft  analogically , 
with  all  the  other  Beings  he  has  produced  ;  or  as  a  per¬ 
feft  Being ,  whereby  he  differs  from  all  others  1  there! ore 
that  Sort  of  Competition  of  the  Gender  and  Difference, 
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is  metapbyfical  only,  and  proceeds  from  the  Narrownefs 
of  our  Mind,  inaimuch  as  a  finite  Mind  mud  confider 
the  different  Faces,  or  Manners,  or  Relations,  or  Attri¬ 
butes  of  the  fame  Thing,  to  know  that  Thing  more 
diftindtly,  and  with  lefs  Difficulty.  Even  a  ftmple  Being , 
cannot  be  without  that  Sort  of  Compofition,  if  I  dare 
call  it  thus:  For  he  is  a  Being,  which  is  his  Gender*, 
and  he  is  fhnple ,  which  is  his  Difference. 

But  in  Man  who  is  compofed  of  Parts  of  a  different 
Order,  the  Gender  and  the  Difference  are  feparated  by 
a  real  Diftin&ion  *,  for  as  he  is  commonly  defined  a  ra¬ 
tional  Animal \  his  Gender,  whereby  he  agrees  with  the 
Brutes,  is  the  Animality,  and  the  Difference  whereby  he 
differs  from  them,  is  the  Rationality  :  Animality  and  Ra¬ 
tionality  are  really  diftinguiflied,  for  they  are  the  fame 
Thing,  and  Parts  really  diftinft,  viz.  the  Body  and 
SoiiL°  Therefore  the  Animality,  which  is  the  Principle 
of  the  animal  Fundtions,  and  which  univocally  is  con¬ 
venient  to  Men  and  Brutes,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  or- 
ganical  Body,  as  by  Means  of  the  animal  Spirits  it  can 
difeharge  the  Fundtions  common  to  Men  and  Beafts  : 
For  if  Animality  fhould  include  the  Soul,  it  would  not 
be  common  to  Beads. — Rationality ,  is  the  Principle  of 
Rea  foiling,  or  the  Soul  itfelf,  which  perceives,  judges, 
reafons,  and  difpofes  ;  and  which  is  independant  from 
the  Body  in  its  Thought,  that  it  often  takes  the  Occafion 
of  Thinking  from  corporal  Motions. 

From  thefe  we  may  infer  what  we  are  to  think  of 
that  Difpute  fubfifting  between  the  Tbomifts  and  Scotifts , 
and  which  was  invented  by  the  antient  Sophifts,  viz. 
whether  there  are  univerfal  Natures  in  Things,  as  the 
Scotifts  imagine  ;  or  in  the  Soul  only,  as  the  Tbomifts 

pretend. 

It  is  certain,  i.  That  there  is  no  univerfal  Nature  in 
Things,  or  which  is  one  in  fever al,  and  -proper  to  be  pre¬ 
dicated  of  them,  as  the  Scotifts  define  it.  For  the  gene- 
rical  Nature,  as  Animality,  confidered  either  in  Peter  or 
Paul,  is  not  diftinguiflied  from  the  organical  and  ani¬ 
mated  Body  either  of  Peter  or  Paul  ;  and  therefore  docs 
not  exift  one  and  the  fame  in  both,  or  in  other  Men. 
Likewife  the  fpecifick  Nature  or  Humanity  in  Peter , 
is  the  Body  and  Soul  of  Peter  ;  in  Paul ,  the  Body  and 
Soul  of  Paid ;  but  the  Body  and  Soul  of  Peter  are  not 
the  fame  Thing  with  the  Body  and  Soul  of  Paul ;  and 
when  Peter  is  laid  to  be  a  Man,  and  Paul  a  Man ,  the 
fame  Man  is  not  cnunced  of  both,  but  of  one  and  of  ano¬ 
ther.  Therefore  there  is  no  univerfal  Nature  in  Things. 

2.  Neither  are  wc  to  admit  an  uniyerfal  Nature,  per- 
mentem,  at  lead  in  the  Senfe  it  is  admitted  by  the 
Tbomifts.  For  they  call  univerfal  Nature,  that  which  is 
apt  to  be  in  fever  al,  and  to  be  attributed  to  them ;  fuch 
as  there  is  none  in  the  Mind.  For  that  pretended  Na¬ 
ture  is  nothing  but  an  objective  Idea;  but  an  objective 
Idea  is  not  apt  to  be  in  feveral,  or  to  be  predicated  of 
them  ;  but  only  to  exhibit  feveral  Things,  viz.  feveral 
Species,  if  it  be  a  generical  Idea  *,  or  feveral  Individuals, 
if  it  be  a  fpecifick  Nature  :  Therefore  an  univerfal  Na¬ 
ture  in  effendo  pr.vdicando,  as  the  Scholafticks  exprefs 
thcmfclves,  con  fids  neither  in  the  Things  themfelves, 
nor  in  our  Mind. 

Therefore,  when  Peter  and  Paul  are  faid  to  be  of  the 
fame  Species,  the  Senfe  is  not  chat  there  is  a  common 
Nature  in  them  ;  but  a  femblable  Nature,  which  agree 
with  the  lame  Original,  or  with  the  divine  Idea.  .  This 
Similitude  of  Nature  cannot  be  called  Unity,  unlefs 
perhaps  the  Name  of  Unity  be  taken  improperly,  ns  it 
often  happens,  for  Similitude ;  and  thole  Pilings  are 
faid  to  be  of  the  fame  Nature,  which  are  only  fem- 

blable. 

Now  wc  can  cafily  judge  of  the  Impropriety  of  fuch 
an  Union,  from  that,  in  that  Senfe,  an  Angel  and  a 
Stone  could  be  called  one,  not  in  the  Specie ,  but  in  the 
Gender^,  becaufc  they  agree  in  the  general  Idea  of  Sub- 
dance,  as  in  an  Original ;  and  have  the  fame ,  i,  e.  a 
femblable  generical  Nature, 

Some  may  a  Ik,  perhaps,  if  nothing  in  Nature  can  be 
called  univerliil  ? 

To  which  I  anlwcr,  that  there  arc  three  Univcrfals ; 
viz.  (iod  in  operating ,  becaufc  he  operates  nil  Things 
in  all  Tilings:  The  Idea  in  reprefenting,  becaufc  it  rc- 
prefcius  a  World  of  Things*  and  lallly,  the  common 
Name  in  Signifying*  bccaule  it  Jignilics  a  World  of 

i 


Things:  We  know  no  Univerfal  hut 
fore,  if  the  Gender,  Specie,  or  other  tllere’ 

to  agree  with  feveral ;  that  is  only  tme  in  u  ^ 
tributes  are  reprefented  by  a  general  Idea  rnm  th°leAt* 

a  common  Name^^rV0  Pe‘ 
an  Idea  be  particular  in  our  Mind,  it  can"  ,„0USI> 

mg  reprefent  feveral  Things  :  v.  gr  the  Trl£  '7hftand' 

reprefents  feveral  Circles  ;  the  Idea  of  a  Man°  n  ?rclj 

£*•  Likewife  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  ra  1 F", 

butes  are  expreffed  by  a  common  Name  &  Attt>- 

What  we  have  faid,  already,  of  the  Arrnl,  . 
tial  to  each  Subftance,  or  Bein'g,  J?£* 

cies,  and  Difference,  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  M  ipe' 
of  Being,  or  of  the  Accident ;  for  every  Mode  id?" 
fpiritual  or  corporal,  is  either  of  the  fame  Specie 
another  Mode,  as  two  Remembrances,  or  two  p,, 
ties  s  or  of  a  different  Species :  And  again  or 
fame  Gender,  as  Rotundity  and  Quadrature  whirl,  '"e 
in  the  fame  Gender,  viz.  in  Figure ;  or  of  a  diff^6 
Gender,  as  Rotundity  and  Remembrance  :  So  that  If"' 
of  whatever  Mode  or  Accident  can  be  affirmed’6 
Gender,  Species,  and  Difference :  For  Quadrature  £  ” 
is  firft  called  Figure,  then  Mode ;  likewife  Rem£' 
brance  is  called  Cogitation,  afterwards  Mode.  Re, 
dation,  or  Remembrance,  is  called,  befides,  SpjriruaJ 
and^ Rotundity,  Corporal;  which  are  the  Different 

From  this  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Attributes  common  both  to 
the  Being,  and  to  its  Mode . 

The  Attributes,  which  are  common  both  to  the 
Being  itfelf,  and  to  every  one  of  its  Modes,  are  called 
in  the  Schools,  tranfeendent ;  as  tranfeending  ail  the 
Genders,  or  Categories,  as  well  of  the  Being  itfelf  or 
Subftance,  as  of  every  Accidence  or  Mode ;  and  are  not 
like  die  mental  Attributes,  contained  in  one  Cateoorv 
rather  than  in  another.  For  the  Attribute  effcntial  to 
every  Subftance,  viz.  its  Gender,  Species,  or  Difference 
are  not  found  rambling  out  of  the  Category  of  the  Sitb-> 
ftance.  The  Attributes  of  any  Mode,  v.  gr.  of  Mo¬ 
tion,  or  Figure,  are  always  found  in  the  Category  of 
that  Mode. 

EJfencc  notwithftanding,  taken  in  general,  or  the 
Name  or  Notion  of  EJfence,  is  agreeable  both  to  Sub¬ 
ftance  and  Accident ;  for  it  is  laid,  the  EJfence  of  a 
Thing  or  Subftance  ;  and  the  Effence  of  a  Mode  or 
Accident ;  Whence,  as  the  Names  of  Gender ,  Species, 
&c.  can  be  called  tranfeendent,  likewife  the  Name  of 
Effence ,  or  EJfence  in  general,  can  be  called  a  Tmfctn- 
dent  Term  or  Attribute.  And  Exiftcnce  is  faid  of  the 
Being,  and  of  the  Mode  of  the  Being. 

Essence,  is  the  fame  as  the  Nature  of  a  Thing,  and 
is  defined,  that  which  the  Thing  is,  or  that  which  is  fir fi 
conceived  in  Thing,  or  what  is  anfwercd  to  the  Qufiion, 
what  the  Thing  is,  v.  g.  if  I  be  alked  what  Man  is?  I’ll 
anfwer,  that  he  is  a  Subftance  confifting  of  Soul  and 
Body,  phyfically  united. 

Existence,  is  that  whereby  a  Thing  is  attualf  v. g. 
Man  by  his  Exiftcnce ,  is  faid  to  be  extent  ad u ally  in 

Things..  ,  . 

Both  pertain  to  Entity,  which  Entity  is  the  Reality  or 
the  Being,  or,  is  the  Subftance  of  the  Thing,  or  the 
Thing  itfelf. 

Thofe  three  Things,  Entity,  EJfence,  and  b'ijicnp 
arc  one  and  the  fame  Thing,  but  confidered  in  a  ut- 
ferent  Manner,  v.  gr.  the  Entity  or  Subftance,  or  Rea¬ 
lity  of  a  Man,  is  his  Soul  and  Body  :  Mis  EJffct  15 11  ? 
contained  in  his  Body  and  Soul ;  and  his  ErjiojU  is 
nothing  elfe  but  the  fame  Man  as  cxifting:  ^r,s  t/ 
Body  and  Soul  which,  joined  together,  exift.  Fit  « 
gularity,  whereby  fome thing  is  underftood  fmguhir  etit  w 
dividual,  is  not  to  be  diftinguiflied,  in  fad,  from  m 
encc:  For  Singularity  is  nothing  elfe,  but  the  1  *imB 
Subftance,  or  Entity,  which,  as  cxifting,  is  y m 
rically,  not  another;  as  if  it  be  Queflion  ol  tlL‘  . 
of  the  Being,  it  is  the  Mode  itfelf,  which,  as  cmMo* 

is  lingular.  ,.n. 

Ail  thofe  Tilings  notwithftanding  arc 

thus,  that  the  Effence  of  a  Thing,  or  ol  a  ,  ’ 
that ,  without  which  the  Mode  or  Thing ff}in0 
conceived ,  or  fome  Species.  Whence  while  t 1.  •*! 

or  Species  remains,  the  Effence  thereof ris 111  ..•  *  e( 
For  as  a  Number,  by  the  Addition  or  Sub!  •  •  ;| 
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■  the  fame  5  likewife  Effence,  if  you  add 
-  Unity  «  not  t  ^  fomething  from  it,  does  not 

fanetbing  ®  «,  0  Therefore  Arifioile,  lib.  8.  Metapbyf 
remain  the  fame.  ^  ^  fcmbl?bl  to  Numbers. 

j^yS-  u*aL  .  j  ^^fitnfhlrinnin or  r^mfltn 


■s 


,  •  L  rlian^ed,  and  notwithftanding  remain 

gut  Entity  «n  b  '  dl0Ugh  Fruit  be  rotten,  its  whole 
the  fame ;  >or>  '  *  /  ne;tj,er  periflies  nor  is  annihilated, 
Entity  KttOUBi  aod  affutne  new  Forms.  ^ 

but  is  °n7  r  r  Exiftence  be  compared  with  Elfence  or 
Therefore,  - ,  that  Effence  or  Species  can  perilh, 

fome  Specie,  perilhes,  viz.  when  that  Species  is 

the  Exiftence  Exiitence  be  compared  with  Entity, 
deftroy  a  =  B  naturally  perilh,  the  Exiftence  of  the 

as  Entity  cannotwnatu.  .J  dfc  but  the  Entity 

Entity  remJ  >  the  Entity  of  Wood,  whether  it  be 
itfe|ftxiftmD.  -  jS  d  j  Smoak  and  Allies ,  or  be 
. .  ^  d‘  gU  Earth,  or  perhaps  into  a  Tree,  it 


changed  or  return  into  its  for- 

it  beP  by  the  omnipotent  Will  of 

E"1’ *  fay,  that  the  Effences  of  Things  are  im- 

m„nybe  underftood  of  ElTences  or  Species, 
mitLlh  confidered,  viz.  in  that  they  muft  be  ne- 
Sniy  contained  in  a  certain  Gender  and  a  certain 
nZLt  ■  but  not  of  phyfical  and  lenfible  Species, 

P!  tripe  formed  of  the  Affemblage  of  Accidents, 

!r  nnr  rnnftft  in  the  Indivifible,  fo  as  to  not  admit  a 

.  Mutation  in  the  Accident,  without  being  deftroy’d 

gS”  *  toll  Qftoyyf  WT  "“‘Wf 1 1 

Urm  Quantity  of  Water  do  not  lofe  its  Species.  Thus 
white  Wme  differs  in  the  Texture  of  the  Parcs  from  red  ; 
though  the  Effence  of  Wine  remains  untouched  in  both 
Sortsof  Wine.  Whence  the  Lofs  of  fome  Parts,  viz. 
of  an  Eye,  of  an  Ear,  does  not  hinder  our  Body  from 

remaining  a  human  Body.  . 

Efiencc  and  Exiftence  are  between  themfelves  as  the 

Power  and  the  Aft. 

We  call  Power,  in  this  Place,  not  the  Faculty  of  aft- 
ing,  but  the  Capacity  of  receiving  fomething .  Whence 
whatever  is  perfefted  by  another,  either  in  Reality,  or 
ftrmtm,  in  our  Manner  of  conceiving,  that  is  faid  in 
the  Power  with  relpeft  to  it,  as  Effence  is  in  the  Power 
with  reject  to  Exiftence  -,  Entity  with  refpeft  to  Mode ; 
Gender  with  refpeft  to  Difference  *  Matter  with  refpeft: 
to  Form;  becaufe  Effence  is  faid  to  be  perfefted  by 
Efface,  Entity  by  Mode,  Gender  by  Difference,  Mat¬ 
ter  by  Form. 

Therefore  Act  is  the  Perfection  •  or  Accompliftoment  of 
a  Thing  \  as  Exiftence  is  the  Perfection  and  Aft:  of  the 
Efiencc ;  Difference  the  Perfection  of  the  Gender  ;  Form 
of  the  Matter. — ’There  are  two  Sorts  of  Afts,  viz.  the 
vietaphyfick  AU,  and  the  phyfick. 

The  mtiapbyfick  Act,  is  that  which  only  determines 
the  Suljefl,  but  not  affefts  it  phyfically  ■,  fuch  is  Spiritu¬ 
ality,  or  Rationality  with  refpeft  to  the  Soul,  Humanity 
frith  refpeft  to  Man :  And  this  Aft:  is  not  really  diftin- 
guiDicd  from  its  Power  or  Subjcft,  which  it  is  under- 
flood  to  perfeft. 

The  phyfical  Act,  affefts  the  Subjcft  phyfically  •,  as  the 
Thought  a  Hefts  die  Mind,  and  Figure  the  Body.  Whence 
3  phyfical  Mode  can  be  called  a  phyfical  Aft,  with  refpeft 
to  the  Entity  or  Subjcft,  of  which  it  is  a  Mode. 

T  here  are,  alfo,  two  Sorts  of  this  phyfical  Aft  ;  -one 
eillcd  firfti  viz,  the  Power  of  Afting,  Suffering,  or  Re- 
c.clvin8>  as  the  Will  and  the  Umlcrltanding  j  the  other 
AvW,  viz,  Aft  ion,  or  Paffion ,  or  Modification ,  v.  g,  to 
j  to  underftand  •,  or,  as  they  fpealc.  Volition ,  and  Un- 
j "Wading.  But  as  all  thofe  Afts  are  im perfeft,  and  can 

Pitted,  one  is  a  moft  perfeft  Aft ,  which  can  receive 

Audition  of  Perfeft  ion,  viz.  God,  who  for  that  Rca- 
tommonly  called  a  very  pure  Aft. 

['10^  Attributes  are  common  botli  to  the  Being 
1  >  and  to  the  Accident.  For  the  Accident,  as  well 


larity ,  than  the  Exiftence  of  the  Thing,  or  of  the  Mode. 
For  a  Thing  or  a  Mode  cannot  exift  without  bein 
lingular. 

But  befides  the  Effence ,  Exiftence ,  Entity  *  arid  Singu¬ 
larity,  there  are  other  tranfeendent  Attributes ,  or  which 
are  common  both  to  the  Subftance  and  to  the  Accident, 
viz.  Unity ,  Truth ,  Goodnefs ,  Duration ,  Order ,  Relation } 
or  Habit ,  Proportion ,  Oppofitio?i ,  and  the  like. 

Unity  is  a  tranfeendent  Attribute,  whereby  the  Sub¬ 
ftance  or  the  Accident  is  to  be  one,  /.  e .  undivided  in 
itfelf,  and  feparated  from  all  others.  Unity  is  defined 
in  the  Schools  an  Undivifion  of  the  Thing  in  itfelf  ,  and  a 
Divifion  from  all  other  Thhigs. 

Diftinft  mi  is  contrary  to  Unity,  by  which  DifTinftion 
Things  are  underftood  not  to  be  one  and  the  fame  Thing: 
Whence  Diftinftion  is  commonly  defined,  the  Negation 
of  Identity. 

There  is  this  Difference  between  Diftinftion  and 
Divifion,  that  all  the  Things  which  are  divided  or  fe¬ 
parated  are  diftinft  but  alf  the  Things  which  are  di¬ 
ftinft,  are  not  divided  or  feparated  :  For,  v.  g.  the  two 
Middles  of  a  Globe  are  diftinft ,  though  they  be  not  di¬ 
vided.  Some  Things  can  likewife  be  divided,  which 
are  not  different ;  as  Peter  and  Paul  are  divided  or  fe¬ 
parated,  though  they  be  not  different,  becaufe  they 
have  femblable,  not  different  Natures.  But  Peter  and 
Bucephalus  are  together  diftinft,  divided  and  different. 

Two  Kinds  of  Diftinftion  are  admitted  in  the  Schools^ 
viz.  a  real  Diftinftion,  and  a  Diftinftion  of  Rcafon . 

The  Dijlinftion  of  Reafon ,  is  that  which  the  Mind 
imagines,  in  Things  which  are  not  diflincft  in  Faft. 
And  this  is  likewife  of  two  Sorts,  viz.  Diftinftion  of 
Reafon ,  Reafoning ,  v.  gr.  which  is  imagined  without  any 
Foundation  in  the  Thing,  fuch  as  that  which  is  faid  to 
be  between  Marcus  Tullius  and  Cicero  ;  and  Diftinftion 
of  Reafon  ratiocinated ,  which  is  with  fome  Foundation  ; 
fuch  is  that  between  the  Thing  and  its  Attributes,  or 
between  the  Attributes  themfelves,  v.  g.  between  God’s 
Juftice  and  Mercy,  which  for  their  various  Effefts  are 
the  Subjefts  of  different  Conceptions,  and  that  with 
a  juft  Foundation  ;  or  between  Manner  and  Paternity, 
or  Similitude,  or  Equality,  or  other  Habit  or  Relation 
he  has  to  another. 

The  fame  Diftinftion  is  called,  in  the  Schools,  vir¬ 
tual  \  becaufe  by  it  one  Thing  is  conceived  to  be  vir¬ 
tually  equivalent  to  another  *  v .  gr.  the  fame  Heat  is 
equivalent  to  the  Virtue  of  hardening  and  foftening,  be¬ 
caufe  it  hardens  Clay, •  and  foftens  Wax.^  The  fame  is 
to  be  underftood  of  the  Mercy  and  Jufticc,  and  God’s 
other  Attributes.  Likewife  of  the  Underftanding  and 
Will  of  our  Soul. 

But  becaufe  the  Attributes  of  a  Thing,  arc  fome  For¬ 
malities,  or  Perfections,  or  Afts :  Scot  us  has  called 
formal  that  Diftinftion,  which  is  between  the  Attributes 
of  a  Thing ;  and  differed  from  all  other  Philofophers, 
in  that  he  imagined  that  thofe  Formalities,  viz.  Juftice, 
and  Mercy  in  God,  were  actually  diftinguiftied  between 
themfelves  ;  not  as  Things  but  as  Formalities,  i.  e.  as 
Attributes  or  Perfeftions  5  which  however  does  not  feem 
true,  for  God’s  Juftice  and  Mercy  are,  in  faft ,  God 
himfelf.  Whence  we  admit,  likewife,  a  formal  Diftinc- 
tion  between  thofe  Attributes ;  not  an  actual  one,  but 
virtual  only,  viz.  with  refpeft  to  their  different  Effefts. 

Des  Cartes,  in  his  Anfwers  to  the  firft  Objections,  a- 
gainft  his  mctaphyfick  Meditations,  is  of  Opinion,  that 
the  formal  Diftinftion  fhoultl  be  confounded  with  the 
modal  ;  but  he  feparates  entirely  the  modal  from  the 
real.  For  formal,  or  virtual,  or  modal  Diftinftion,  fccim 
to  be  the  fame,  in  his  Sentiment,  as  the  Diftinftion  of 
Rcafon ;  which  however  lie  has  a  little  reformed  in  the 

Jirft  Part  of  his  Principles,  man.  42. 

Real  Diftinftion ,  is  that  whereby  fcvcral  Tilings  are 
aftually  one  and  the  fame*  Thing ;  and  is  commonly 


.  VUi  LllVJ  AGL1UUU,  fia  WUJl  €H*i *€***/  wuw  * O  9  .  < 

I  lhe  Subflimcc,  1ms  its  Effence,  Exiftence,  and  Singu-  fubdivided  into  greater  real  Diftinftion,  and  into  leffer. 
;;irirr»  and  that  Singularity  is  taken,  as  well  in  the  Sub-  The  greater  real  Dijlinftion,  can  be  confidered  cither 
'p!nu*  tas  in  die  Accident,  from  the  Exiftence:  For  a  in  God,  or  in  the  Things  created.  In  God,  it  is  laid  to 


,  .  as  in  the  Accident,  from  the  Exiftence  :  For  a 
.  10uglit,  or  a  Rotundity,  is  one  and  Angular  as  Exift- 


l!lLT 

I 

or 

ami 


u>  V)  . . . .  ia  u„c  anu  u„bui,«  be  between  thofe  Things  which  arc  mutually  referred  10 

o;  hut  if  a  Thought  be  rejefted  and  re-aftumed  again,  themfelves,  viz.  between  the  Pcrfons  of  the  Blelled  1  11- 
11  a  Rotundity  is  taken  from  Wax,  for  Example,  nity.  And  in  Things  created,  it  occurs  between  I  lungs 
11  rcllored  to  it  again,  it  will  not  he  the  fame  Thought  which  are  either  feparated,  as  between  two  G Jobes  j  or 


.  1  ^  4 1 1  > 

PrinV^f  1?  ^otlI,1dity.  Therefore  there  is  no  other 
c  Individuation,  as  they  call  it,  or  of  Singu- 


can  be  feparated,  as  between  the  two  Middles  ol  the 

fame  Globe.  Some  Things  can  be  divided  or  feparated 

by 
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by  a  certain  Argument,  when  one  of  them  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  Idea  of  that  one  po- 
fi lively  and  compleatly  excludes  the  Idea  of  another  ;  as 
becaufe  the  Idea  of  the  Soul  removes  from  itfelf,  pofi- 
tively  and  compleatly ,  the  Idea  of  a  Body,  and  vicijfim  -, 
we  lay,  that  the  Body  can  be  feparated  from  the  Soul, 
and  vicijfim. 

I  omit  to  fpeak  of  the  adequate  Diftindlion,  whereby 
two  Wholes,  as  Peter  and  Paul ;  and  of  the  inadequate 
Diftindtion,  whereby  a  Whole  and  its  Part,  v.  g.  Peter , 
and  Peter's  Soul,  are  faid  to  be  diftingui  filed  ;  for  as 
thofe  Sorts  of  Diftindlions  are  not  of  much  Confequence, 
they  want  no  great  Explication. 

The  lejfer  real  Diftinftion ,  or  Modal ,  is  that  which  is 
between  a  Thing  and  its  Mode  or  Accident,  as  between 
the  Finger  and  its  Inflexion. 

The  tranfcer.dent  and  metaphyjick  Truth ,  of  which  we 
treat  in  this  Place,  is  a  tranfeendent  Attribute,  whereby 
a  Thing,  or  the  Mode  of  a  Thing,  is  conform  to  its 
Prototype,  or  to  the  divine  Idea  ;  it  differs  from  the 
Truth  of  Idea,  or  Judgment,  or  Sign.  Therefore  a 
Thing  is  called  true,  which  is  conform  to  its  Original  ; 
v.  gr.  Good  is  called  true ,  where  it  is  conform  to  the 
divine  Idea  ;  for  then  it  has  the  true  Nature  of  Good, 
viz.  luch  as  is  conceived  by  the  divine  Mind. 

All  Being,  or  Accident  of  Being,  is  true-,  and  none 
is  falfe  but  with  refpedt  to  us :  v.  gr.  Bath-Metal  is  true 
Bath-Metal  ;  but  with  refpedt  to  us  it  is  called  falfe 
Gold  *,  inafmuch  as  by  its  outward  Appearance  it  ap¬ 
pears  Gold,  and  induces  us  to  pronounce  a  falfe  Judg¬ 
ment. 

i Tranfeendent  and  metaphyfical  Goodnefs ,  is  the  Perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  Thing  or  of  the  Accident  ;  or  a  tranfeendent 
Attribute ,  whereby  any  Thing  is  called  p  erf  eld  in  its  Kind. 
This  Goodnefs  differs  from  a  moral  Goodnefs,  or  from 
Probity  which  deferves  Praifes,  of  which  I  have  treated 
in  Et hicks.  Metaphyfical  Goodnefs  conflfts  in  that  all 
Being  is  either  of  God,  who  is  eflen daily  Good,  i.  e.  fo- 
vereignly  perfect  ♦,  or  is  come  from  God,  and  is  only 
good  by  Participation.  The  Mode  of  a  Being  is  good, 
likewife,  when  it  is  as  perfedt  as  it  can  be. 

Duration ,  is  an  Attribute,  whereby  a  Being,  or  the 
Manner  of  a  Being,  is  faid  to  perfevere  in  its  Being ; 
and  that  if  it  has  neither  Beginning  nor  End,  and  exifls 
ail  together,  belongs  only  to  God,  and  is  called  Eternity , 
of  which  hereafter :  If  it  has  a  Beginning,  but  is  to 
have  no  End,  it  pertains  to  Angels,  and  perhaps  to  the 
Umverfality  of  this  afpedlable  World:  Laftly,  if  it  has 
a  Beginning  and  an  End,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  cor¬ 
poral,  compofed,  and  coruptible  Tilings,  and  is  called 

Time. 

Order ,  is  an  Attribute  common  both  to  the  Subfiance 
and  to  the  Accident,  whereby  fome  Things  are  con¬ 
ceived  prior,  others  pofterior ;  fome  antecedent,  others 
fubfequent,  others  placed  together  :  Some  Things,  how¬ 
ever,  if  we  believe  the  Schools,  can  be  prior  and  pofte¬ 
rior,  or  placed  all  together  in  five  different  Manners. 

r.  Something  is  placed  before  another,  of  a  Priority 
of  Time  or  Duration,  as  Adam  was  Prior  to  Abel ,  David 
to  Solomon.  —  2.  Something  is  faid  to  be  before  another 
of  a  Priority  of  Nature,  when  it  can  be  inferred  from 
it :  In  which  Senfe,  the  Gender  is  before  the  Species  ; 
for  if  fomething,  v.  gr.  be  a  Circle,  it  can  be  very  well 
inferred,  then  it  is  a  Figure;  but  not  vicijfim, — 3.  A 
Tiling  is  faid  prior  to  another,  in  Order  or  Pofition  :  As 
in  a  Difcourfe,  the  Exordium  is  before  the  Narration. 
—  4.  In  Honour  :  In  which  Senfe  a  Mailer  is  before 
a  Servant,  a  King  before  a  Soldier,  — 5.  The.  ef¬ 
fective  Caufe,  by  that  Name  is  prior  to  its  Effedl,  not 
only  in  Time  ;  but  likewife  in  Nature,  Honour,  and 
Order :  Becaufe  there  is  nothing  in  the  Efledt,  which 
does  not  proceed  from  the  Caufe,  All  which  is  cx- 
prelfed  in  the  following  Vcrfcs  : 

Tempore ,  na  turd,  prius  or  dine.,  die  L?  honor  c: 

CiutJ'aquc  caufito  dicitur  cjj'c  prior. 

Relation ,  likewife,  is  a  tranfeendent  Attribute,  or 
common  to  all  Beings  and  Modes  :  And  is  commonly 
defined  Order,  or  Refpc.fi,  or  the  llabit  of  one  to  the 
other  \  i.  e.  or  of  a  Thing  to  a  Thing,  or  to  an  Acci¬ 
dent :  Or  of  an  Accident  to  an  Accident,  or  to  a  Thing; 
one  is  effential ,  the  other  accidental .  For  I  don’t  treat 
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in  this  Place  of  the  divine  Relations  , 
fiftent,  and  not  diftinguifhed  from  the  Hiv^D31*  flll> 

I  dl  R,uZ,  ,h« 

,he  Relation  of  a  created 

effential,  becaufe  a  created  Subftance  is  I™  .  x?ator  « 
dependant  Being,  a  Being  by  ParticipatJn  NatUre  3 
from  the  fupreme  Being.  Likewife  the  B  i  Proceeding 
Accident  to'  its  Subjedf,  is  eS£l  »  J  T  .°f  33 
For  an  Accident,  whether  it  be  fpiritual  as  a  T.Cldcnt : 
or  corporal  as  Motion,  Reft,  can  never  h 

Accident  regards  the  Subjeft ;  Whence  rJeN  t,!C 
called  Connotation.  0,1  ls  alfo 

There  are  even  fome  Accidents,  which  hive 
an  effential  Relation  to  theSubjeft,  but  likewife  ™r°nl>' 
thing  outward  ;  as  Science  has  no^  only  a  Relf  f°T 
Subjedt  in  which  it  is,  but  likewife  to  the  Obieft  p* 

Reciprocation  of  Relation,  we  muft  invent  fom  6  ^ 
cording  to  Arjhtle's  Advice,  c.  de  relat.  in  catem  '\ 
he  fays,  that  Head  is  not  of  an  Animal,  buf a 
Wmg,  not  of  a  Bird,  but  of  a  winged ,  &c.  1  ^  ' 

Accidental  Relation ,  is  that  which  happens  either  , 
the  Being  or  to  the  Accident,  becaufe  of  fomerhino-/0 
cidental,  and  without  which  that  Being  or  AccirWr 
be  abfolutely  underftood.  Therefore,  in  thofe  Sorts”" 
Relations,  three  Things  are  commonly  diftino-uiHicd  T 
the  Schools,  viz.  the  Subjett,  which  is  referred  to  a/" 
ther,  the  Term  to  which  the  Relation  is  made;  and 
the  Foundation  or  Reafon  for  which  the  Subjed  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Term,  v.  gr.  Socrates  is  related  to  Plato  bv 
reafon  of  the  Phiiofophy,  which  is  common  to  both 
and  vicijfim .  A  Father  is  related  to  his  Son,  whom 

he  has  begotten,  though  it  was  in  his  Power  not  to  be¬ 
get  him,  &c. 

Thofe  Things  which  are  referred  to  themfdves  are 
called  related,  or  rather  cor-rclated ;  becaufe  a  Relation 
is  always  mutual  and  reciprocal.  Whence  the  Related 
are  commonly  faid  to  be  both  by  Nature  and  Cognition 
becaufe  one  is  collected  from  the  other,  and  viafun : 
v.  gr.  If  there  be  a  Father,  there  mull  neceffarily  be  a 
Son  ;  it  there  be  a  Mailer,  there  mull  be  a  Servant, &V, 
and  thefe  have  either  the  fame  Name  ;  as  femblable,  h 
faid  femblable  to  a  femblable ;  equal,  equal  to  an  equal, 
&c.  or  have  a  different  Denomination  ;  as  a  Father  is 
faid  the  Father  of  a  Son,  the  Mailer  of  a  Servant ;  the 
Caufe  of  the  EfFedt,  &c. 

The  Foundations  of  Relations  are  taken  from  all  the 
Categories  ;  i.  c.  from  the  Subftance  and  all  the  Modes, 
as  well  fpiritual  as  corporal. 

Therefore  the  Relations  of  Convenience  are  founded  in 
the  Subftance;  thofe  of  Difference  in  the  Nature;  v.g 
two  Cherubims,  two  Arch-Angds,  two  Men,  two 
Lyons,  have  between  them  a  Convenicncy,  or  Simili¬ 
tude  in  the  Subftance ;  a  Cherubim  and  an  Arch- Angel, 
a  Man  and  a  Lyon,  have  a  Diflimilitude  in  Nature. 

Relations  of  Equality  and  Inequality ,  arc  founded  in 
Quantity ;  for  an  Equal  is  equal  to  another  Equal;  and 
an  Inequal  is  cither  greater  or  lefs  than  the  other. 

To  this  pertains  the  Relation  of  a  Whole  to  its  Part, 
of  the  containing  to  the  Thing  contained,  of  the  Place 
to  the  Thing  located,  and  vicijfim  :  Becaufe  the  Whole 
is  greater  than  its  Part ;  the  containing  than  the  Thing 
contained  ;  the  Place  than  the  Thing  located  or  placed. 

The  accidental  Relation  of  Similitude  and  Dip w* 
litude,  is  founded  in  the  Quality,  becaufe  the  Name  o 
Quality  includes  all  the  Modes  or  Accidents.  1 lU$ 
Plato  is  related  to  Arijlotlc  by  reafon  of  the  Philofopi)* 
which  is  a  fpiritual  Quality  ;  an  ALihtopian  to  an 
p'tan,  for  the  Blacknefs,  which  is  common  to  both,  m 

which  is  a  corporal  Quality.  .  .  r  ,r, 

Other  Relations  are  founded  in  the  Relation  iu  • 
v.  gr.  Paternity,  which  is  the  Relation  of  the  rather  ^ 
the  Son,  is  a  legitimate  Caufe,  why  a  hitlu-i  's  | 
lated  to  another  Father;  becaufe  both  agree  in 

The  Relations  of  the  Caufes  to  the  Elledls,  am  ui 
Eflcdls  to  the  Caufes,  are  found  in  the  Adlion  mu  \ 
lion.  Where  the  Name  of  Caufe  is  to  be  taken  in «  ^ 
der  Senfe,  for  all  that  which  either  produces  a 
God  with  Refpcft  to  the  Creatures ;  or  which  P"* _ 
us  the  Knowledge  of  a  Thing,  as  Sign  with  c  1  ^ 


metaphtsick. 


i$c. 

-  pjace,  are  found  the  Relations  of  Vicinity , 


re- 


,  rl,;n-T  Unified  j  the  Premifes  with  Refpc6t  to  the 

the  i  »wo 

Conclufion 

In  Ubi,  or 

D{" "vHmio,  or  Time,  the  Relations  of  Age,  viz.  of 
Youth,  have  their  foundation. 

Tiftlv*  in  Habit,  ancl  aI*  Ac\jacents,  poflefled,  .. 

.  i  }hc,  are  founded  the  different  Relations  of  Men 

tftkGown,  of  military  Men,  of  Riches,  &c. 

°  prom  the  Relation,  Habitude,  or  Comparifon  of  one 
Thin"  to  another,  follows  Proportion,  which  hanEqua- 
rf<  6f  Me  Rea fons,  or  Comparifons ;  of  which  I  have 

!:L,d  in  my  Treatife  of  Geometry. 

Opposition  is  the  Difionance  of  two  Beings  or  Acci¬ 
dents,  whereby  they  are  particularly  contrary  to  one 

211  \Vcdiftinguifh ,  in  the  Schools,  four  Kinds  of  Oppofites. 

The  firft  are  the  Correlatives ,  which  are  mutually  re¬ 
lated  to  one  another. —  The  fecond,  the  Contraries , 
which  placed  under  the  fame  Gender  of  Quality,  are  very 
ddhnt  from  one  another.  I  fay,  under  the  fame  Kind  of 
Qualify  for  the  Subftance,  if  we  believe  Ariftotle ,  has 
'Mini  contrary,  by  Reafon  of  itfelf,  nor  by  Reafon  of 
Quantity  *,  but  only  by  Reafon  of  the  Qualities  it  is  af- 
fcftcdwithi  though  not  for  all,  for  Quality  feems  to 
contain  in  itfelf  all  the  Modes  or  Accidents  ;  but  only  by 
Reafon  of  fome,  which,  according  to  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Schools,  mult  be  pofitive  on  every  Part,  as  Virtue 
and  Vice.  Though  Contrariety  taken  in  a  wider  Senfe, 
ligrtifics  the  fame  as  Oppofition :  And  thofe  Things  cal¬ 
led  Oppoftte  in  the  Schools,  are  called  Contraries  by  Ci- 
arc,  in  Topic.  —  The  third,  the  Privatives,  which  are 
the  Form  or  Habit,  and  its  Privation.  And  which,  ta¬ 
ken  in  a  wide  Senfe,  can  be  called  Contraries ,  according 
to  the  fame  Cicero.  Such  are  Sight  and  Blindnefs,  Day 
and  Night,  tfe. 

Wc  mult  obferve,  i.  That  Privation  is  commonly 
defined,  tk /I fence  of  the  Form  or  Habit  in  a  Subject, 
apt  to  be  informed  by  fuel:  an  Habit  or  Form :  In  which  it 
differs  from  Negation,  which  is  defined  the  Abfence  of 
tbt  Farm  in  a  Subject  inapt  to  receive  that  Form.  For  Ex¬ 
ample,  the  Abfence  of  Light  in  a  Man,  is  called  Priva¬ 
tion,  in  a  Stone,  Negation  ;  becaufe  a  Man  is  born  apt 

to  fee ;  but  not  a  Stone.  Likewife,  the  Abfence  of  a 
Knowledge  which  one  fhould  have  acquired,  is  called 
Ignorance  of  Privation :  But  if  we  are  not  obliged  to  have 
mat  Knowledge,  it  is  called  Ignorance  of  mere  Negation. 
Therefore  the  Verb  to  be  deprived ,  is  taken  in  almoft 

yf  famj;  M*nncr  in  the  Schools,  as  to  want  by  Cicero , 

I'h  .Tufcul.  quest.  7'  * 

f  1  haVvllat  is  taken  Schools  as  an  Axiom, 

r  rr/»nnw*l  I..  a.. _  «  «  —  _  j 
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not  gtncrally  true,  viz.  that  from  the  Privation  to  the 
lie  no  I!™  r  'r  ReSrefe-  For  Example,  though  there 

ml  Zd  pi,,1Ied  °.ut’  or  is  with  a  Glau- 

tlRTc’dn  IS  1?duccd  ln  the  Criftallinc  of  the  Eye; 

proceeds  ’CTSS’  ^  ‘  ^  BUndnefs 

as  Sf  ‘‘J  rRCa'lcd  Contradi?eSles>  which  differ, 

h&iHia  p  °  rPf0j-l?nS-’  thc  Sreatc<l  are  the  Con¬ 
rormtl  p£  £  d°  ‘ d7  a6™  i'’  the  Subjeft,  as  the 
'he flime Subic-61  ’  W.'IC,’  a‘c  Ficceflively  received  in 

Whence  t| &  ^  .thc  , ^  Gender  of  Quality! 
Wa  Manner  1  T°neS  1 ,ncl'  amonS  themfelves  in 
%bc;  (ince ’thcr  C’  °1 va  T’  tllc  otI,cr  cannot  pof- 

Kor  there  rP  n°  Mediunl  between  them, 
plwlium,  e'ithcr  bctWL'cn  which  there  is 

tll,c  Aec’  if  a  Medium 
U,Ct!,ftl'c  other  M1  0fK?c1.o,,c-  and  of  the  Pru- 

r,,lc  is  raid  ^  t  Tl  T]  ‘  I?*  °,thcr  N‘«urc-  But 

lllsi  by  thc  pj.  i  ^  ‘  ccitain  Medium  between  two 
;''M  is!  w  f;XL,ufion  of  both,  according  to  Horace, 

V  7 

a  v,‘«>rum  6f  utrimquc  redutfum, 

Vot.  If, 


neSerlTp6?-  *  ^  3nd  ,M  ^  there  ls  "0  Medium, 

Noth™  °f  ‘b*  B£hS'  Whidl  "  ndther  a  S  not 

in aid  Nt‘pinS'  are  not,  ffriftly  fpeah- 
mg.  Contradictories.  Becaufe  Contradiction,  is  the  fame 

Thing  affirming  or  denying  the  fame  ‘Thing,  according  to  alt 

pf  j]  ThmS.s-  Bnt  Nothing  is  not  a  Negation  of  the 
Being  alone;  but  likewife  of  the  Mode  of  the Being.  And 

a  fefysl  /'ld  no  Bei"S  i  or  the  Mode  of  the  Being , 
?' ^not  ^  M^e  of  the  Being,  is  the  fame  Thing  affirm- 
mg,  and  denying  the  fame  Thing,  according  to  all  the 

M  il T  ugSS '  but  Bnng  and  Notbi”g  are  not  fo,  becaufe 
Nothing  denies  more,  than  Being  affirms ;  fince  Nothin? 

does  not  only  deny  a  Being,  but  likewife  the  Modi 
of  a  Being. 

ar PrheXJ,Pm8S  Which  falIsuilder  °ur  Confideration 
are  The  Attributes  proper  to  the  foie  Being  or  Subftance. 

Substance,  is  called  a  Being  fubfjliug  of  itfelf,  or 

only  Being  For  ail  that  does  not  fubfiit  of  itfelf  is 

z?rerly  a  Being 5  but  °niy  the  M°de >  °r  of 

Affiance  is  either  a  Part  of  another,  as  the  Head,  the 

A  jnd  a  t  le  ot  ler  Members,  are  Parts  of  the  hu¬ 
man  Body  ;  and  the  Body  itfelf  is  Part  of  the  Man  •  or 
a  certain  and  compleat  whole :  Again,  it  is  that  Com¬ 
plement,  either  in  the  Ratio  of  Nature,  or  in  that  of 
Effence  only ;  or  has  it  in  the  Ratio  of  a  Suppofttum,  or 
of  a  Perfon-,  which  Complement  is  called  by  theTheo- 
Jogians,  Subftance,  or  Iiypoftafis.  All  which  muff  be  ex¬ 
plained  m  a  clear  Manner  ;  fince  on  that  Explanation  de¬ 
pends  that  of  the  principal  Myfteries  of  the  Chriftian 

Religion,  viz.  of  that  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  In¬ 
carnation. 

Therefore  Hypostasis,  according  to  Bocctius,  lib.  dd 
perfon,  &  natur.  c.  3.  fignifies  nothing  elfe  among  the 

antient  profane  Writers,  but  a  Angular  Subftance,  which 

they  would  not  diftinguilh  either  really,  or  per  mentem. 
from  Nature  itfelf ;  but  the  ecclefiaftical  Writers,  to  de¬ 
fend  the  found  Doftrine  received  by  the  Fathers,  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  Myfteries  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  Incarna- 
£J?n’  “ye  diftinguilhed  the  Nature  and  Subftance,  from 
TJypoftafts,  and  have  called  Hypoftqfis  by  the  Name  of 
Subfiftence,  or  Suppofttum. 

Therefore,  Subfiftence,  according  to  the  Energy 

Expreffion,  feems  to  fignify  nothing  elfe  than 

the  Manner,  whereby  every  Subftance,  either  compleat, 

as  a  Man,  or  incompjeat  as  the  Head,  exifts.  Whence 

Subfiftence  is  defined,'  the  laft  Complement  of  a  Subftance. 

which  renders  it  of  its  own  Right ;  or  incommunicable  to 
another ,  as  to  a  Suppofttum. 

Suppositvm,  is  a  fmgular  Subftance,  entirety  compleat l 
and  of  tts  own  Right.  That  is  called  a  Subftance  entirely 
compleat,  of  its  own  Right,  and  incommunicable  to  an- 

■  e5?r  as.t0  a^llPP°^te>  which  is  the  entire  Principle  of 
Us  Affetlions,  or  Operations ,  if  it  has  any.  As  Socrates 

is  a  Suppofttum,  and  not  his  Soul  alone,  or  his  Body  a- 
ione:  Becaufe  Socrates  is  the  whole-  and  entire  Princi¬ 
ple  of  his  Operations.  A  Suppofttum ,  if  it  be  indued  with 
Reafon,  will  be  called  a  Perfon . 

A  Perfon,  according  to  Bocvtius,  lib.  de  perfon.  if  natur t 
c.  3.  is  the  individual  Subftance  of  a  rational  Nature, 
toy,  fays  he,  we  fay  the  Perfon  of  a  Man,  of  God,  of 
an  Angel}  not  of  a  Tree,  nor  of  a  Horfc;  bccaufd 
God,  an  Angel,  and  a  Man  arc  rational,  or  thinking 
Natures.  Therefore  Perfon  and  Suppofitum  differ  in 
that  all  Perfon  can  be  called  Suppofitum,  not  vicifftm. 

Wc  call  a  Whole,  that  which  is  of  its  own  Right }  and 
this  is  either  fimple  and  has  no  Parts*  as  God,  and  an 
Angel }  or  has  Parts,  as  Man,  and  all  Things  corpo¬ 
real.  That  which  has  Parrs,  is  called  in  the  Schools, 

cither  an  afttial  and  fmgular  whole,  or  uuiverfal  and 
potential. 

We  call  aflttal  Whole,  that  which  lias  Parts  in  itfelf  j 
which  Parts  are  either  ejfential ,  viz.  when  without  them, 
a  Whole  can  never  be,  nor  conceived,  fuch  are  the 
Soul  and  the  Body  with  Regard  to  Man  *  or  are  integrate 
integrant,  or  entitative,  fuch  arc  thc  Head,  the  Neck, 
with  Rcfpcdl  to  Man, 

We  call  potential  or  univerfal  Whole ,  that  which  had 
Parts  under  itfelf  As  the  Gender  lias  Species  under 

5  itfelf* 
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itfelf;  and  the  Species  has  Individuals;  which  Parts  are 

called  fubjefiivc,  or  inferior . 

A  lingular  Subftance,  whether  it  be  a  Whole*  or  a 
Part,  does  not  only  fubfift  by  itfelf ;  but  is  likewife  the 

Subjeft  of  all  the  Accidents  or  Modes.  # 

There  are  different  Sorts  of  Subjects.  The.  firft  is 
called  a  Subjeft  of  Inhejion ,  in  which  the  Accident  is 
inherent  ;  which  firft  Subject  is  either  remote,  or  which, 
or  neareft,  or  whereby.  The  Suppofitum  which,  is  that 
which  receives  the  Accident,  by  Means  of  another  ;  as 
Man  receives  the  Philofophy  by  Means  of  his  Under- 
ftanding.  And  the  Subjeft  whereby ,  is  that  whereby 
the  Accident  is  received  immediately  ;  as  the  Under- 

Handing  with  Refpeft  to  Philofophy.  # 

The  lecond  is  the  Subjeft  of  Denomination ,  viz.  which 

is  denominated  from  fome  Form  or  Perfeftion,  Defeft, 
Aftion,  or  Affeftion  :  As  Man  is  denominated  a  Phi- 
lofopher  from  Philofophy  •,  blind  from  Blindnefs  ;  afting 
from  Aftion  :  For  the  Denominations  are  of  Suppofites -y 
though  the  Form,  Perfeftion,  or  Defeft,  from  which 
proceeds  the  Denomination,  be  only  in  fome  Part  of 
the  Suppofite ;  as  Philofophy  is  in  the  Mind  ;  Blindnefs 
in  the  Eye,  and  not  in  the  whole  Man  :  As  likewife 
Locution,  which  is  a  certain  Aftion,  pertains  only  to 
fome,  and  not  to  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body.  Some¬ 
times  that  Denomination  is  called  extrinfick ,  when  ta¬ 
ken  from  fomething  extrinfick,  v.  gr.  a  Wall  is 
called  Sight,  from  Man’s  Vifion,  which  is  extrinfick 
to  a  Wall. 

The  third  is  called  Subjeft  of  Information ,  viz.  into 
which  is  received  fome  fubftantial  or  effential  Form, 

whereby  it  is  informed  to  conftitute  fome  phyfical 

Whole ;  v.  gr,  the  human  Body  is  commonly  called 
Subject  of  Information ,  with  Refpeft  to  a  rational  Soul, 
whereby  it  is  perfected  to  form  Man  of  both  Sub- 

ftances,  as  of  a  double  eflential  Part.  Therefore  the 

rational  Soul  is  called  the  informing  Form  of  the  hu¬ 
man  Body,  becaufe  united  to  it  effcntially,  and  by  the 

Deftination  of  the  Creator. 

The  fourth  Kind  of  Subjedt,  is  called  Subjell  of  At¬ 
tribution,  viz.  a  Matter  fubjett  to  fome  Difcipline ,  to 
which  are  attributed  all  the  Things  treated  in  that  Difci¬ 
pline.  Otherwife  it  is  called  in  the  Schools,  material 
Objetty  or  the  whole  Objedt,  or  total,  viz.  if  it  be  join’d 
with  the  formal  Objedt. 

Of  Subftances,  befides,  fome  are  called  Caufcs ,  and 
other  Effefts. 

Cause  is  commonly  defined  in  our  Schools,  a  Prin¬ 
ciple  influencing  a  Being  into  another,  i.  e.  into  another 
Mature.  Among  us  all  Caufe  is  a  Principle,  but  all  Prin¬ 
ciples  are  not  Caufes.  It  is  added,  influencing  a  Being 
into  another,  i.  e.  into  another  Natuic  diftindt  fiom  it, 
at  lead  in  Number  ;  as  the  Father,  in  Men,  is  called  a 
Caufe  of  his  Son,  bccaufc  the  Efience  and  Humanity  of 
the  Father,  is  not  the  Efience  and  Humanity  of  the  Son, 
viz.  they  have  another  Body  and  another  Soul. 

We  commonly  reckon  four  Caufes ,  which  have  diffe¬ 
rent  Caufalitics,  viz.  the  final  Caufe ,  which  caufes,  as 
that  for  which  ;  the  efficient  Caufe ,  which  caufes,  as  that 
of  which,  the  Effeft  is  made  •,  and  both  arc  called  exter¬ 
nal ■,  the  material  Caufe,  which  caufcs,  as  that  from  which-, 
and  the  formal,  as  that  whereby  the  Effeft  is  made ;  and 
thefe  arc  called  intrinfick,  becaufe  they  remain  within  the 
Tiring  produced.  Some  add  a  fifth  Caufe,  viz.  the  ex¬ 
emplary,  which  caufes,  as  that  to  which ,  or  in  whofc  Si¬ 
militude  the  Effeft  is  made. 

The  whole  Tiling  can  be  made  clearer  by  an  Example. 

An  Architcdl  is  called  the  efficient  Caufe  of  a  Houfe ; 
for  he  builds  the  Houfe,  whereby  lie  is  engaged  by  the 
Mope  of  fome  Reward,  which  is  Iris  End  or  final  Caufe, 
without  which  he  had  not  determined  himfelf  to  work: 
And  this  called  the  End  of  the  Workman  :  A  commodious 
Habitation  is  called  the  End  of  the  Work.  The  Stones 
and  Wood  the  Houfe  is  compol'cd  of,  is  called  the  Matter 
thereof  ;  and  the  Difpofuion  of  the  feveral  Parts,  and  of 
the  whole  Houfe,  which  agree  with  the  Idea  of  the  Ar¬ 
ch)  left,  is  called  the  Bonn  of  the  Iloufc.  If  the  Architeft 
has  feen  another  Houfe,  or  the  Model  of  another  Houfe, 
on  which  he  lias  built  this,  that  lirfl  Houfe,  or  the  Mo¬ 
del  thereof,  is  the  exemplary  Caufe  of  this  laft.  Whence 
we  can  rekon  four  or  five  Caufcs.  But  among  thofe, 
il  we  want  to  Ipcak  properly,  the  foie  efficient  Caufe  de- 


ferves  the  Name  or  Title  pbyfual  Caufi -  bceal.f  , 

alone  influences  a  Being  into  another  •  Fo  l  * lat 
Caufe  feldom  exifls  any  where  elfe  but  in  the  IVra  fyal 
is  only  to  be  called  objective  Caufe,  fmee  it  dn**'  an<* 
or  determine  the  effeftrice  Caufe,  but  as  ir  ™  lu01  m°Ve 

of  the  Mind,  p.  Health  does  not  ntove  t  V 
Medicine,  but  as  our  Mind  confiders  it  as  f  take  a 
good.  The  material  and  formal  Caufe,  or 
and  Form,  are  rather  Parts  of  the  Thin^  prod  ^7tttr 
compofing  Principles,  than  Caufes.  A  Model  4?  or 

does  not  aft  in  the  Thing  itfelf,  but  only  is  nrn^  r Pe 
the  effeftrice  Caufe  to  be  imitated.  ^  P°kdto 

There  are  alfo  feveral  Kinds  of  effsRrice  Cnur 

The  firft  Kind  is  of  the  logical  or  metaphyfical  f  r 
That  is  called  a  logical  or  metaphyfical  Caufe 
though  it  be  not  a  true  Caufe,  it  is  notwithftanding  2 
with  Regard  to  our  Knowledge,  p.  the  CZl £ 
is  confider’d  as  the  Caufe  of  the  Undcrftandi™  °j 
Will,  though  it  be  not  diftinguilhed  from  thcinn!”4 
Thing  from  a  Thing.  Thus,  likewife,  the  Difrofitd 
of  Parts  is  called  the  Caufe  of  Opacity,  or  Perfpicu'  * 
or  other  phyfical  Affeftions  ;  though  Opacity  or  Pern 
cuity,  or  other  Affeftions  of  that  Kind,  confift  in  1'* 
Situation  of  the  Parts.  e 

To  this  Kind  of  Caufes,  can  be  reported  the  Prem-. 
fes  with  Refpeft  to  the  Conclufion  •,  for  they  can  be  cal¬ 
led  the  logical  or  metaphyfical  Caufes  thereof,  inafmuch 
as  this  is  deduced  from  thofe,  and  is  contained  b 
them.  Tho’  they  be  not  the  phyfical  Caufcs  thereof. 

The  fecond  Kind  of  effeftrice  Caufes,  contain  the  moral 
Caufes  ;  which  do  not  influence,  phyfically,  the  Effeft  - 
but  are,  notwithftanding,  with  refpeft  to  it,  and  in  Men’s 
Opinion,  as  if  they  had  a  true  Influence  in  it  •,  -j.  gr>  jie 
that  commands  an  Homicide,  is  called  the  Caufe  of  the 
Homicide,  though  he  does  not  kill  the  Man  himfelf;  He 
who  fetsFire  to  a  Houfe,  is  the  Caufe  of  the  Conflagra¬ 
tion  which  en  foes,  tho’  it  be  the  Fire,  and  not  the  Man 
himfelf,  which  burns  the  Houfe. 

The  third  Kind  includes  the  phyfical  Caufes;  which 
again  are  either  occafional  only,  or  arc  in  fad,  Ef- 
feftrices. 

Occafional  Caufes ,  are  thofe  which  give  Occafion  to 
fome  Effeft,  according  to  the  Law  eftoblilhcd  by  the 
Author  of  Nature  ;  v .  gr.  an  Aft  of  the  human  Will, 
is  the  occafional  Caufe  of  the  Morion  of  the  Arm,  or 
of  all  other  voluntary  Motion  in  a  human  Body:  As 
viciffim ,  the  Motion  of  the  animal  Spirits  is  the  Occa¬ 
fion  of  the  feveral  Thoughts  we  have  in  our  Mind. 

The  moft  modern  Philofophers  are  of  Opinion,  that 
the  Bodies  are  no  otherwife  moved  by  the  Spirits,  viz. 
Angels,  than  by  a  certain  Law  which  God  has  dhiblifltt 
ed  between  the  Afts  of  their  Will,  and  the  Motion  of 
the  Bodies-,  and  fay  the  fame  Thing  of  the  Motions  of 
the  Bodies,  proceeding  from  the  Collifion  of  other  Bo¬ 
dies  :  And  that  that  Collifion  of  Bodies  is  not  to  be  taken 
for  a  Caufe,  properly  faid,  but  only  for  the  Occafion  ot 
the  Motion,  fince  God  alone  is  properly  and  ftriftly  the 

Author  of  all  Things  and  Motions. 

Therefore,  according  to  Des  Cartes,  and  the  oner 

modern  Philofophers,  there  is  but  one  effeftrice  Un  e. 
properly  fo  called,  viz.  God  himfelf:  for  nc »crcJ^ 
Things,  except  the  Will,  properly  operate:  kven 

created  Will  which  determinates  itfelf  to  aft,  *1IU  rc  J 
afts,  afts  nothing  phyfically  befides  itlclf,  but  ocean) 

ally  only.  ,  fH. 

But  though  all  thefe  Things  be  true,  when  ' 1  . 

mine  Things  with  more  Accuracy,  sve  nui  ’ 
notwithftanding,  that  according  to  the  Op‘nion  , 
Vulgar,  feveral  Caufes,  befides  God,  can  c  \  °.y 
which  arc  called  fecond,  and  which  opeiatc 

■  I  m  S.M  ■ 

Manner, 
from  the 

an  Eagle  another  Eagle.  .  ,  .yM 

Therefore  the  effeftrice  Caufe  is  co|nn  J  j  ,cnjj 

id  fecond.  That  is  called  W  * 

:r  to  aft,  and  to  which  a!  the 
ieft,  and  this  firft  Caufe  is  God  alone.  AJI{ 
which  depends  on  the  lirfl  in  its  Opel  a  i  > 

all  the  Creatures.  . .  ,  ontrjbuK> 

Either  the  fecond  Caufe  is  ^  Sun, 

towards  feveral  and  different  E|1( eel Ls  i  * 

wliich  contributes  towards  leveral  aim  1 1  c 

3 


ire  called  fecond,  and  which  oneia 

,  though  they  depend,  for  t^cl1  ,  "  A 
l*  firft  Caufe,  v.gr.  a  Man  begets  aim 


into  firft  and  fecond. 
on  no  othet 
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.  n-rticular,  which  is  retrained  only  to  fome 
tions ;  °rJ,  Po.s .  whence  the  general  Caufe  is  called 

Kind  °*  .  e  producing  Effects  of  a  different  Kind 
quivom  *  Ftjie  particular  Caufe  is  oftner  univocal \ 

from,  !he  fame  Ratio  with  the  Effe£t  it  produces. 

°rT^re  is  befides,  a  principal  Caufe, ,  which  is  faid  to 
n  u,  ;r<  own  Power;  and  another  Inftrumental,  ap- 

2?  A  ro  Adion  by  another. 

P  The  principal  Caufe ,  is  either  a  Caufe  by  itfelf  \  or  a 

Caufe  by  itfelf ,  is  that  which  by  its  Nature  is  ap- 
.  .  rn  produce  fome  Effedl,  as  an  Eagle  to  produce 

P0!gte(7je  That  can  alfo  be  called  a  Caufe  by  itfelf, 

which* operates  fomething  with  Judgment  and  Deli- 

^A° Caufe  by  Accident ,  is  that  which  produces  fome 
Fffetff  a^ainft  one’s  Intention,  as  he  who  endeavouring 
^  2ive  a  mortal  Wound  to  a  certain  Jafon,  broke  a 
Vomica,  which  all  the  Phylicians  could  never  cure  ; 
therefore  he  cured,  by  Accident ,  a  Man  of  a  dangerous 
Malady,  in  attempting  to  kill  him.  There  are  two 
Sorts  of  this  Caufe  by  Accident ,  according  to  Ariftotle , 
lib.  2.  PtyfiC'  c*  4*  VYL'  F°rtune  anc*  Accident ;  that  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  profperous  Events,  and  this  to  unhappy  or 
even  indifferent  Events,  v.  g.  when  fome  body  digging 
the  Earth  finds  a  Treafure  contrary  to  his  Expectation, 
that’s  Fortune;  and  when  paffing  along  a  Houfe  a 
Tile  falling  from  the  Roof,  wounds  him,  that’s  an 

Accident. 

From  this  Til  pais  to  the  fir  Si  Axioms,  which  generally 
tonfjl  of  the  Ideas  of  the  Being  itfelf,  of  the  Modes  of  the 
Being,  and  of  the  Attributes  of  both. 

Till  now  we  have  dwelt  on  theConfideration  of  the  Be¬ 
ing,  and  of  the  Accident  of  the  Being,  and  have  made  a 
Recapitulation  of  the  Attributes,  either  common  or  pro¬ 
per  to  both;  but  as  that  which  belongs  to  the  firft  Notions 
or  Propofitions,  or  Axioms,  formed  of  the  firft  Ideas  as 
well  of  the  Being  itfelf  as  of  the  Modes  in  general,  and 
of  the  Attributes  of  both,  be  propofed  in  this  Place, 
that  the  Principles  derived  from  them,  and  difperfed 
throughout  the  other  Difciplines,  may  appear  contained 
in  this  firft  Phiiofophy,  as  Brooks  are  contained  in  Foun¬ 
tains.  For  the  firft  Phiiofophy,  or  general  Seience,  is 
ns  the  common  Parent  of  all  the  others,  from  which 
they  all  derive  their  Origin,  and  to  which  they  refer  all 
they  have  of  Evidence  or  Certitude. 

An  Axiom  is  a  common  Sentence,  known  to  every 
one  who  will  have  the  lead  Attention  to  it ;  as  this  of 
slriftotle,  Metaphyfic .  lib.  4.  c.  3.  Impojfibile  eft  ut  idem 
fi  final,  &  non  fit:  For  the  Evidence  of  that  Propofi- 
tion  is  fo  great,  and  the  Connection  of  the  Attribute  with 
the  Subjcft  fo  clear  and  diflinCt,  that  no  Body,  let  him 
be  ever  fo  ftupid,  provided  he  will  be  attentive  to  it,  can 
be  ignorant  of  the  Truth  thereof. 

Therefore  as  this  is  common  to  all  Axioms,  that  their 
1  ruth  is  in  fome  Manner  clear  and  evident  by  itfelf, 
there  feems  to  be  no  other  firft  Rule  of  Truth  and  Cer¬ 
titude,  or  as  the  Greeks  fay  other  Criterion ,  or  as  the 
c  iooJs  fpcak,  no  other  firft  Principle  of  a  certain  Know- 
J  gc,  than  the  Evidence  and  DiftinCtion  of  the  Ideas.  So 
ia.t.a  t”at  ls  contained  in  the  diftindt  Idea  of  a  Subject 
*utcr>  dw  certainly  can  be  affirmed  of  it.  But  this  < 
.J? acH°r^?nS t0  the  common  Method  of  the  Schools, 
n.  c  dtablifhed  and  proved  here  :  Therefore, 

Trmi  1  I0,M* — 'The  firft  Axiom,  the  firft  Criterion  of  < 
txoreft  Uc  f  Rule  of  Certitude,  or,  as  the  Schools  1 
from  J  ,  ff!ves’  the  Principle  of  Knowledge,  , 
and ^  that  ,s  eomprehended  is  the  clear  1 
hud  nf  fom  Tbing  which  certainly  can  be  af -  c 

nr:  bc  f  ccaufis  it;  is  fo  clear  by  itfelf,  that  it  can-  c 

be  demon  a Cd  7  anot!,er>  anc*  th,lt  by  it  Jill  others  can  f 
in  the  FvWratC^'  ^ear  k y  it^*ifi»  fincc  it  confifts 

not  be  Droved  and  D.iftin<a:i.on  of  the  Ideas.  —  It  can- 
be  nffimipH  n  ■  ^  an.ot  lcr  Principle,  fincc  no  other  can 
dcinonftrateff  I10***  t0  lt\  And,  all  others  can  be  v 

ofevervnnn  aS.,C  w*^'  aPPear  ftom  the  Indudlion  ti 
K  «  J!0.r  ^  “  the  Metaphyfi  cians  af- 
fimt  rtjl  Confidence,  that  it  is  impofft. bio  the 

in  the  AfZ  fvV°¥‘her  ftnd  not  bo'  uniefs  beenufe 
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j  t 13t  th*  Whole  ts  &reater  than  Us  Part ;  imiefs  becaufe 
d  they  underftand,  that  the  Part  is  contained  in  the  clear 

d  and  diftind  Idea  of  the  whole  ;  though,  perhaps;  the 
h  Enumeration  of  every  Part  cannot  be  made  ?  The  fame 
can  be  faid  of  all  others  ;  v.  gr.  nothing  is  more  cercairt 
o  among  moral  Philofophers  than  this  Principle,  Do  not 
to  others  what  you  would  not  baDe  done  to  you  ;  and  this 
among  Phylicians,  provided  it  be  contained  within  its 
a  proper  Limits,  Contraries  are  cured  by  their  Contraries. 

Becaufe  in  the  clear  and  diftindt  Idea  of  natural  Equity 
»-  and  Juftice,  this  is  contained,  that  he  fhould  not  do  to 
e  others  what  he  would  not  have  done  to  him  :  And  thus 

>  of  the  reft.— Therefore  the  firft  Axiom,  the  firft  Princi- 

>  pie  of  a  certain  Knowledge,  feems  to  be  this  :  All  that's 
cont ained  in  the  clear  and  diftindl  Idea  of  fomething ,  that 

e  certainly  can  be  affirmed  of  that  Thing. 

I  Corollary  I. 

;  This  Axiom  pertains  to  the  EfTence  of  a  Thino-,  not 
s  to  the  Exiftence,  but  when  the  Exiftence  is  effential  to 

>  that  Thing  ;  or  when  the  Exiftence  is  contained  in  the 
,  clear  and  diftin^  Idea  of  the  Thing  :  So  that  it  cannot 
-  be  feparated  from  the  Conception  thereof. 

r  Corollary  II. 

> 

,  As  aftual  Exiftence,  which  is  a  certain  Perfeftion,  is 
l  contained  in  the  clear  and  diftinft  Idea  of  God,  or 
1  of  a  Being  fovereignly  perfeft,  it  certainly  can  be  af¬ 
firmed  of  him.  It  certainly  can  be  affirmed  that  God, 

1  or  a  Being  fovereignly  perfeft,  actually  exifts. 

Corollary  III. 

But  becaufe  aftual  Exiftence  is  not  included  necefla- 

’  c^ear  anc^  Idea  of  Things  created,  viz. 

which  are  not  Beings  fovereignly  perfect,  and  exifting 

by  themielves,  it  cannot  be  necejfTarily  affirmed  of  them, 
but  only  contingently. 

CoROL  LA  RY  IV. 

But  the  poflible  Exiftence  of  Things,  which  we  know 
clearly  and  diftincftly,  whether  they  be  created  or 
not  created,  can  certainly  be  affirmed  ;  becaufe  what 

we  can  conceive  clearly  and  diftinttly  can  exift  s  which 
will  be  the  fecond  Axiom. 

Corollary  V. 

.  We  are  certain  in  two  Manners,  that  our  Soul,  which 
is  a  thinking  Subftance,  exifts  while  we  think  :  For, 

1.  He  that  thinks,  is  fo  confcious  to  himfelf  that  he 
exifts,  that  he  cannot  doubt  of  his  Exiftence  while  he 
thinks.  2.  We  underftand,  that  the  Idea  of  a  Thing 

exifting,  is  included  in  the  clear  and  diftincl  Idea  of  a 
thinking  Thing. 

Corollary  VI. 

There  are  two  Things  of  whofe  Exiftence  wc  cannot 
doubt,  whatever  Hypothefis  may  be  made,  viz.  God 
and  our  Soul. 

Corollary  VII. 

We  cannot  be  certain  by  their  Ideas  of  the  Exiftence 
of  other  Things,  whether  fpiritua!  or  corporal ;  there¬ 
fore  wc  cannot  difeover  them  otherwife,  but  by  certain 
Imprelfions  made  in  the  Organs  of  our  Senfes,  and  in 
our  Mind  ;  which  Imprelfions  cannot  be  excited  within 
us  during  our  whole  Life,  unlels  the  Things  exift, 
whereby  they  are  excited,  otherwife  God  would  deceive 
us  during  our  whole  Life ;  which  is  quite  foreign  to  the 
clear  and  diftindl  Idea  of  a  Being  fovereignly  perfeeft,  and 
conlequcntly  fovereignly  wife,  fovereignly  true,  and 
fovereignly  good. 

Coroll  ary  VIII. 

The  Exiftence  of  Bodies  is  made  known  to  11s  by  a 
vivid  and  conftant  Senfc,  and  which  operates  always  in 
the  fame  Manner. 

PNEUMATOLOGY. 

Wc  call  the  other  Part  of  Metaphyfick  Pneumatology, 
or  the  Science  of  Spirits.  A  Spirit  or  the  Soul  is  a 

m  9  •  .1  /I .  1.  •  .11  l  J  n  •  ♦ 


:"*ne  clear  and  dWV  YJ  ;  r.  *  uuwiuic  wc  can  uic  otner  rart  or  mccapnyiicK  J'neutnatotogy , 

lu&  is  included  m  t  a  Thing  adlually  exift-  or  the  Science  of  Spirits.  A  Spirit  or  the  Soul  is  a 

Vcry  fiiiue  Time  °f  not  exifting  at  that  thinking  Subftancc :  It  is  called  a  Subftance,  in  which  ic 

iy  lhould  the  Mathematicians  lay,  agrees  with  the  Bodies,  and  is  called  Thinking ,  i.  e. 


per 
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perceiving  and  willing,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  Bo¬ 
dies  i  For  the  Spirit  alone  thinks*  and  nothing  can  be 
found  in  the  Mind  prior  to  that  Thought. 

It  is  needlefs  to  fearch  here,  whether  Spirits  exift  ; 
fince  our  Soul  cannot  doubt  of  its  Exiftence,  fince  flie 
is  confcious  to  herfelf  that  fhe  thinks,  and  knows  for 
certain  that  file  exifts,  before  fhe  can  prove  the  Exiftence 
of  Bodies.  •  Therefore  I  fhould  have  contented  myfelf 
with  dividing  this  fecond  Part  of  my  Metaphyficks  into 
three  Articles,  and  had  treated  in  the  firft  of  God ;  in 
the  fecond,  of  Angels ;  in  the  third,  of  the  human  Soul  5 
if  I  had  not  given  a  whole  Treatife  of  GOD  and  his 
Attributes ,  under  the  Letter  G  ;  and  another  whole  one 
of  Angels,  under  the  Letter  A.  Therefore  I’ll  confine 
myfelf,  in  this  Part,  to  my  third  and  laft  Article,  which 
is  of  the  human  Soul  ;  which  Article  I’ll  fubdivide  into 
fix  others.  —  In  the  firft  Place,  I’ll  treat  of  the  Nature 
of  the  human  Soul ;  in  the  fecond,  of  the  Knowledge  of 
the  human  Soul  in  the  third,  of  its  Immortality  ;  in  the 
fourth,  of  its  Uidcrftandwg,  and  of  Ideas  ;  in  the  fifth, 
of  its  Will  a?id  Liberty  ;  and  in  the  fixth,  of  the  natural 
Habits . 

1.  As  to  the  Nature  of  the  human  Soul — We  cannot 
better  difeover  the  Nature  of  the  human  Soul,  but  by 
its  Affections  and  Operations  :  For  every  Thing  is  made 
evident  by  its  Properties  and  Functions ;  and  we  difeover 
in  the  human  Mind,  or  rational  Soul,  Cogitations,  viz . 
to  wideband,  and  to  will  ;  or  to  perceive ,  doubt,  opt- 
nate ,  &c.  which  cannot  proceed  from  the  Body  :  For 
the  Body,  in  whatever  Manner  it  be  divided,  or  moved, 
or  formed,  can  never  produce  a  Thought  of  itfelf,  which 
belongs  only  to  a  Subftance  of  a  different  Order,  which 
we  call  fpiritual :  Therefore  the  human  or  rational  Soul , 
is  a  certain  fpiritual  and  thinking  Subftance,  created  at 
the  Image  and  Similitude  of  God.  For  we  are  faid  to 
be  femblable  to  God  for  no  other  Reafon,  than  becaufe 
he  has  given  us  a  rational  Soul,  whereby  we  are  ren¬ 
dered  capable  to  know  and  love  him  *,  which  to  demon- 
ftrate  with  fome  Method,  we  muft  prove,  firft,  the  Spi¬ 
rituality  of  the  human  Soul ;  which  is  done  by  an  evi¬ 
dent  Demonftration  of  its  being  capable  of  Perception 
and  Will  ;  which  Demonftration  is  confirmed  by  a  con¬ 
tinual  Experience. 

The  Epicureans ,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  Opinion, 
that  a  corporal  Subftance  is  capable  both  of  Cogitation 
and  Extenfion  ;  or  that  Extenfion  and  Cogitation,  are 
two  Modes  of  a  corporal  Subftance  :  As  to  be  a  Phyfi- 
cian  and  Mufician,  are  two  Modes  of  Man. 

But  when  the  Epicureans  fpeak  in  that  Manner,  they 
do  not  confider,  as  they  iliould,  the  Nature  of  that  Sub¬ 
ftance,  whereby  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  Brutes : 
For  if  they  would  confider  it,  they  would  foon  under- 
ftand,  that  it  is  certainly  diftindt  from  the  Body.  For 
thofe  Things  are  certainly  different,  whofe  clear  and  di- 
flrindt  Ideas  exclude  mutually ,  pofitively,  and  compleatly 
each  other :  For  there  is  not  a  .more  certain  Argument 
of  the  Divcrfity  or  Diftin&ion  of  Things,  than  the  Di- 
verfity  or  Oppofition  of  Ideas  :  But  the  Idea  of  Body, 
and  the  Idea  of  Soul,  exclude  mutually,  pofitively ,  and 
compleatly  each  other.  For  nothing  clfc  is  conceived  by 
the  Body,  but  an  extended  Subftance,  which  can  be  di¬ 
vided,  moved,  &c.  and  by  the  Soul,  we  underftand  a 
thinking  Subllance.  But  the  Extenfion,  Figure,  and 
Motion,  exclude  Cogitation  pofitively,  and  compleatly, 
and  reciprocally  ;  for  how  much  foever  you  may  extend, 
move,  and  divide  a  Body,  you’ll  never  draw  a  Thought 
from  it :  Like  wife,  how  great  may  be  the  Number  of 
'Thoughts,  Perceptions,  and  Defires,  we  afiemblc  toge¬ 
ther,  you’ll  never  be  capable  to  form,  of  them,  an  ex¬ 
tended  Subftance  :  Therefore  the  Body  and  the  Soul  are 
certainly  diftinguifhed  ;  or  the  corporal  and  extended 
Subftance  is  of  a  different  Order  from  a  thinking  and 
J  pi  ritual  Subftance. 

In  faift,  what  can  be  imagined  more  abfurd,  than  that 
a  finall  Portion  of  Dull,  or  Matter  is  intelligent,  and 
capable  fd  have,  not  only  corporal  Things,  and  fubjedt 
to  our  Scales,  but  likewife  the  fpiritual,  and  moll'  re¬ 
mote  from  the  Commerce  of  the  Scales  ?  For  we  do 
not  only  conceive  material  'Things,  but  underftand  like- 
wile  thole  which  have  no  Affinity  with  the  Materials, 
viz.  God  and  his  Attributes,  v.  gr.  his  Unity,  Eternity, 
Infinity,  &Y.  and  the  Laws  of  Argumentation,  the 


Ljiws  of  Juftlce  and  Equity,  the  Series  and  DifT 

tribute,  to  a  very  fmall  Portion  of  Dull  fnT\t0  at' 
as  to  be  capable  to  marine  the  Motions  of  H  ,'!er’ 
vens ;  to  define,  by  a  certain  Calculation  the  v  l  a' 
and  Inequalities  of  the  Days  and  Nights’  the  pCimtud° 
Times,  without  mentioning  other  metaphyr,caul°l *  °f 
thematical  Demonftrations,  which  excite  our  a  l  ■M' 
non,  and  which  fuppofes  a  more  noble  Prinrinlf 
coarfe  Matter,  whatever  Form  or  Fio-ure  Pr  tla"  3 
adorned  with  ?  °Ure  1C  "»y  h 

What  fhall  I  fay  of  the  Afts  of  the  Will . 
to  be  attributed  to  a  corporal  Subftance  >  cin  ivr  y 
love  Juftice,  Conftancy,  and  all  the  other  Virtue*  Yi" 
Soul,  as  they  are  in  fa£t  beloved  by  our  Will  ?  por  e 
do  we  love  in  the  Sainrs  and  in  the  Martyrs  feys 
AugtiJUn,  Trail.  3.  in  Joan.  7111m.  21.  Their^Mnh 
tore  by  wild  Beafts  ;  what's  more  offenfive ,  if  yQU  'c'0 J  f, 
only  the  Eyes  of  the  Flejh  ;  what's  handfomer  if  ' 

r..7t  il.  r.  . C  .7--  T.7 _ .  O  TT/7--X  J.  .'1  .  .  ’  j  CQ)J- 


fult  thofe  of  the  Heart  ?  IVhat  do  you  think  of  a  Jmj2 
young  Man  who  is  a  Thief?  Is  he  not  in  Horror  to  ■  ‘ 


con- 

Tf  A'* 

-  ✓  -■  —  t  tor r or  to  m(r 

Eyes  ?  If  you  confult  them ,  nothing  is  belter  Jhaped  hh 

Features  and  Completion  are  delightful  and  notwitbjand 
ing,  when  you  hear  that  he  is  a  Thief  you  fly  jym  ^ 

Man.  You  fee  on  the  contrary ,  an  old  Man  leaning  on 
Stick ,  who  can  fcarcely  walk  for  Age ,  his  Face  fitrrmed 
with  Wrinkles  \  what  do  you  fee  in  him  to  pleafe  your  Eyes  ? 
You  hear  that  he  is  an  honefi  Man,  you  love  him  you 
embrace  him.  From  which  it  is  rightly  inferred,  that  a 
thinking  and  an  extended  Subftance,  or  the  Soul  and 
Body  are  of  different  Kinds  ;  that  neither  a  thinking 
Subftance  is  capable  of  Extenfion,  nor  an  extended  Sub¬ 
ftance  of  Thoughts. 

The  Epicureans  infift,  that  the  Idea  of  a  Phyfician 
and  of  a  Mufician  are  different,  and  exclude  mutually 
each  other  ;  though  the  fame  can  be  a  Phyfician  and  a 
Mufician,  and  therefore  that  the  fame  Subftance  can  be 
thinking  and  extended. 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  the  Idea  of  a  Phyfician  and 
the  Idea  of  a  Mufician  excludes  each  other  mutually,  of 
a  negative  and  incomplcat  Exclufion ,  but  not  of  a  pofttive 
and  compleat  one.  For  the  Idea  of  a  Phyfician  excludes 
7iegatively  the  Idea  of  a  Mufician,  i.  e.  does  not  include 
it  predfely  within  itfelf,  and  can  be  feparated  from  it 
incompleatly  at  leaft,  inafmuch  as  one  can  be  conficfered 
a  Phyfician,  though  he  is  not  con  fid  ered  as  Mufician: 
But  the  Idea  of  Phyfician  does  not  exclude  pofitively  the 
Idea  of  Mufician,  i.  e.  does  not  remove  it  from  itfelf, 
nor  can  be  compleatly  feparated  from  it  •,  for  the  Idea  ot 
Mufician  always  includes  the  Mind,  which  contains  Mu* 
Pick,  as  the  Idea  of  Phyfician  includes  the  Mind,  into 
which  Phyfick  is  received  :  Whence  both  agree  in  that 
they  are  Modes  of  the  Mind,  or  that  they  are  the  Mind 

itfelf  affedted  with  a  certain  Mode. 

But  the  Idea  of  Body  removes  pofitively  and  coin¬ 
plea  tly,  the  Soul  and  vicijjim  ;  or  the  Idea  of  a  Thing 
extended,  removes  from  itfelf  pofitively  and  commy, 
the  Idea  of  a  thinking  Subftance  and  viciffwi :  There¬ 
fore  Thought  and  Extenfion  cannot  abide  in  one  an 
the  fame  Subjeft,  as  Mufick  and  Medicine  arc  receive 
in  the  fame  Mind,  and  Whitenefs  and  Svvectneis  arc  me 

Accidents  or  Modes  of  the  fame  Milk.  l<ori  !*  ’  tcf 
fion  is  not  conceived  but  as  a  Thing  extended  in  Lng  1 
Width,  and  Depth,  and  has  no  Relation  to  the  11 J 
as  a  Mode;  then  no  Body  can  think,  wjthmi  B 

confcious  to  himfelf  of  his  Thought ;  but  110 
his  Senfcs  lias  ever  laid  that  a  Body  thinks,  ant 

feious  to  itfelf  of  its  Thought.  .  .  1  j5 

Therefore  to  fhew  that  our  Mind  is  fpm  u  ’  , 
not  nccefiary  to  have  Recourfe  to  the  Pcrccptioi 

of  univerfal  and  immaterial  Things  •,  Cmcc  n  ^ 
without  being  fpiritual  can  reach,  by  tl lII,  v  ®  ’ vcll 
only  the  Things  univerfal  and  immaterial,  b  ^ 

the  Angle  and  corporal  ones ;  but  il  a  Sl  b  ‘  ulliyCr- 
ftands  lingular  Things,  it  will  underftant  t|ic 

fill,  fince  one  docs  not  feem  more  difiic  * 
other.  It  cannot  even  happen,  that  one  1  *  v, 

conceive  a  Angle  Circle,  without  k.n0Wllk 
what  a  Circle  is,  and  the  Idea  of  a  po(|iblc. 

in  the  Mind,  whereby  all  Circles  be  fi  1  ^ 
Whence  when  fomc  Philofophers  pretend.  ‘ nUniuft 

reafon  on  Ample  Things  only,  that  imp  ‘ 
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•  1 

..a._  .  a,  v.  ?r.  a  Sheep,  which  has  never  feen 
Co'ntradicti  has  on\y  fee n  a  red,  not  a  black  one, 

3  ^  flv°  by  Ratiocination,  the  Approaches  of  a  black 
cann0t  lefih e  has  conceived,  before,  that  general  Notion, 

whatever  they  be ,  */  whatever  Colour , 

ctt  y'  A  k  or  red ,  ^  be  avoided.  Therefore  no 
whether  '  -s  CQ  £,e  attributed  to  Bealls,  with  regard 

KaJl0C1?  rhino-s,  unlels  that  with  regard  to  univerfal 
to  fimp  aranted  to  them  like  wife  ;  and  that  Ratioci- 
TJ\in8s  £  unjerftood  deduced  from  univerfal  Notions. 

"“Neither  is  of  »  Sreater  S"e"gth  .“he?  imaSine’ 
■t  \  at  Brutes  conceive  and  dilcern  Objects,  but  are  not 

p  ^eir  Perception  ;  for  nothing  can  be  con- 

C°,n  dfunlefs  there  be  an  Ambiguity  hidden  in  that  Term 

Cf  Perception)  unlefs  he  that  conceives  be  confcious  of  his 

v  1 C  odon.  Whence  the  Difference  between  our  Percep- 

•and  that  of  the  Brutes,  is  not  to  be  placed  in  that 

u°n*an  conceive  Things  univerfal,  and  be  confcious  to 

"Selves  of  our  Perception  :  But'  we  are  diftinguilhed 

Tm  them  in  that  we  are  capable  of  thinking,  not 

l°v  For  when  a  Beall  is  faid  to  fee  or  to  hear,  its 

Audition  or  Vifion  confills  in  the  foie  Motions  of  the 

Spirits,  and  is  not  joined  with  Thoughts  as  ours. 

The  human  Mind  befides,  though  it  be  fpiritual  and 

uncorpora!,  is  notwithstanding  joined  with  an  organical 

Body,  by  the  Creator’s  Difpofition  and  Order,  to  con- 

ftitute  a  Man  \  therefore  it  is  very  well  called  the  Form 

of  Man. 

Corollary. 

From  all  thefe  can  be  deduced  the  Definition  of  the 
human  Soul  by  St.  Auguftin ,  lib.  de  quantit .  anim.  c .  13. 

If  you  will,  fays  he,  have  the  Definition  of  the  Soul ,  and 
you  cjk  me  what  the  Soul  is ,  Fll  anfwer ,  that  it  ferns  to 
wi  10  be  a  certain  Subfiance  indued  with  Reafon ,  appointed 
to  govern  the  Body,  In  which  Definition  the  Term  Rea¬ 
fon  fecms  generally  taken  for  Thought,  which  confirms 
that  of  the  modern  Philofophers,  that  the  Soul  is  a 
thinking  Subftance,  which  joined  with  the  human  Body, 
constitute  a  certain  Whole ^  viz.  Man. 

2.  As  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Soul. — The  human 
Soul  being,  as  already  obferved,  a  thinking  Subftance, 
confcious  to  itfelf  of  its  Thought;  it  is  very  certain  that 
it  mud  know  itfelf  naturally. 

fotliis  it  is  objected,  1.  That  if  the  human  Mind 
ihould  naturally  know  itfelf  and  its  Thoughts,  it  fhould 
therefore  conceive  itfelf  and  them,  from  the  very  firft 

Infant  of  its  Creation,  which  it  does  not  ;  there¬ 
fore,  tfc. 

I  anfwer,  that  the  human  Soul  does  not  know  itfelf 
from  the  firft  Inflant  of  its  Creation,  i.  c.  docs  not 
re™  on  itfelf,  notwithllanding  which,  it  has  fome 
oenfe  °f  itfelf  j  therefore  the  human  Soul  is  naturally  a 
thinking  Subftance,  and  confcious  to  itfelf  of  its  own 
nought  •,  whence  it  lias  always  a  Senfc-  of  itfelf ;  but 

agitated  bjr  the  Motions  of  .a  very  tender  Body,  it  can- 

mrm  tliolc  firft  Times  reflet  on  itfelf.  . 

°f  wc.  know  by  a  daily  Experience,  that  Infants 
^inceive  the  Names,  Qualities,  and  Differences,  of  the 
ungs  winch  arc  Ihcwn  them,  and  that  long  before 
tycanapi-cfs  them  by  Words  ;  which  Perception  of 
ngs  and  Force  ,ol  Memory,  which  fometimes  is  not 

then-  r  ,nr  «  dillts\ is  a.  PIain  Demonftration,  that'  * 
Imbpriilif1  Reafon  in  Infants ;  though  for  the  . 
tiom  tU  y  °  t  K>11'  tcnder  ^o^ly,  and  its  uncertain  Mo-  , 
fore  the atC  noc,?lP;lbIe  of.  a  long  Attention.  There- 
Adnlts  1S  il  ^Cl  c^  in  Infants  as  well,  as  in  . 

^Ult  rCr»  tIm  ^  Ac  Soul  know  itfelf  from 

menib*T our' ti  °  \tS  Crcac,on»  wc  ^ould  certainly  re-  i 
as  foon  as  iv,.  h0UShts  5  not  onty  Aofe  wc  have  formed 
*c  Womb  l)UC  A°fo  l^cwife  wc  l>ad  in  -J 

never  Ivinni.n  °U|  ^?dlcrs»  notwithllanding  docs  1 

tarn  the  Hr  ft  I  nlcrcor?  Ac  Soul  does  not  know  itfelf  i 
Tu  thil  i  ln rmt  ol  Creation,  '  .  < 

Th0liSilt  Wh:|intrr5  *n  ordcr  t0  rcmcmbcr  our  i 

ncccfliuv  Z  L  joined  with  the  Body,  it  is  ] 
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nrceflary  tbit*  J°*nc^  with  the  Body,  it  is 

ftai„f  wh wbvT  W*  fll0uU>  £raccd  ^  tIiC 

filings  1  forM, ,  ^  ^?u  *s  determined  to  remember 

tot  more  mnirn h7y -C  °C? ,10t  conf,ft  in  Ac  Soul  only, 

StIy  *hc.  Vc«8ta  bn  printed  in  the 

35  VoL  n  rain  bcinB  tao  foft>  is  not  Cil' 


n  pable,  it  being  befides  agitated  by  the  Bodies  where\vith 
their  tender  one  is  environed  ;  whence  it  happens,  that 
k  fo  many  different  Impreflions  are  confounded  together, 
,  that  they  obliterate  one  another.  Therefore,  though 
■,  the  Soul  thinks  from  the  firft  Inftanc  of  its  Creation, 
d  it  notwithftanding  cannot  remember  its  Thoughts  till 
1  the  Subftance  of  the  Brain  be  grown  harder,  and  capable 
1  of  retaining  the  Impreflions  made  on  it ;  which  feldom 
-  happens  before  Children  be  three  Years  of  Age,  though 
it  fometimes  happens  fooner  ;  as  it  is  recounted  of 
»  1 aJJ[ that  Coriphaum  of  the  Italian  Poets,  wiio  being 
:  yet  but  fix  Months  old,  reafoned  as  a  Man ;  frequented 
•  A0  publick  Schools  at  three  Years  of  Age,  and  at  feven 
l  was  aim  oft  perfect  Mafter  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
;  Tongues.  But  thefe  Examples,  if  they  be  true, .  are 
not  common,  neither  do  we  want  them  to  lupport  the 
Truth  of  our  Aflertion. 

It  is  objected,  2.  That  our  Soul  knows  itfelf,  at  leaft 
by  fome  Knowledge  attended  with  Reflection,  i.  e .  after 
it  has  thought  of  fomething  it  returns  on  itfelf,  to  un- 
derfland  itfelf  thinking  ;  and  therefore  does  not  know 
itfelf  naturally,  but  only  after  it  has  been  informed  with 
the  Knowledge  of  fome  external  Things. 

I  anfwer,  that  the  Soul  does  not  know  itfelf  only  by 
a  .Thought  accompanied  with  Reflection,  from  a  pre¬ 
vious  Knowledge  of  external  Things,  but  likewife  from 
an  inward  S$tjfe  and  Confcioufnefs,  whereby  it  is  render¬ 
ed  fenfible  of  its  Exiftence,  and  knows  itfelf  to  be  a 
thinking  Subftance. 

3.  As  to  the  Demonfir ation  of  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul. — The  Life  of  the  human  Soul,  as  well  as  of  all 
ocher  fpiritual  Things,  confifts  in  the  Thought ,  for 
Spirits  live  no  otherwife  than  by  Thought,  and  confe- 
quently  cannot  die  unlefs  they  ceafe  thinking.  For  while 
they  exifl  they  are  underftood  capably  of  thinking  ■,  there¬ 
fore  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  .living  as  long  as  they 
exift,  and  this  Certitude  is  metaphyfical ;  for  a  Spirit 

not  only  cannot  exift  otherwife,  but  not  even  be  thought 
otherwife. 

Therefore  when  it  is  afked,  whether  the  human  Soul 
be  immortal  ?  The  State  of  that  Queftion  is,  whether 
Life  be  always  agreeable  to  it ;  but  as  it  cannot  live 
without  it  exifts,  we  muft  fee  firft  if  after  it  is  feparated 
from  the  Body  it  continues  to  exift ;  for  if  it  exifts,  it 
muft  neceflarily  live,  fince  its  Life,  as  conflfting  in  the 
Thought,  cannot  be  feparated  from  its  Exiftence. 

It  is  an  Articicle  of  the  Chriftian  Faith,  and  even  the 
Foundation  of  the  Chriftian  Faith,  that  our  Souls  do 
not  perifh  after  they  are  delivered  from  the  Prifon  of 
the  Body,  but  .are  immortal.  Hence  Chrift,  Matt.  x« 

28.  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  Body ,  but  are  not  able 
to  kill  the  Soul. 

But  as  we  are  to  fupport  this  important  Truth,  not 
only  by  Authority,  but  by  Reafon  likewife  ;  and  as  the 
.Council  of  Later  an  celebrated  under  die  Popes  Julius  IL 
and  Leo  X.  exhorts,  in  the  eighth  Seifion,  all  the  Phi¬ 
lofophers,  to  employ  all  the  Strength  of  their  Reafon* 
■irig,  to  prove  that  important  Truth  j  it  is  juft  I  fliould 
follow  in  this  Place  that  falutary  Advice,  and  chufe 
among  an  infinite  Number  of  Reafonings  alledgcd  by 
the  Philofophers  both  antient  and  modern,  the  beft  and 
rnoft  perfuafive,  to  prove  that  important  Truth  of  the  Im * 
mortality  of  the  Soul  in  an  Age,  where  the  little  Regard 
.moft  Chriftians  have  for  a  future  State,  which  fome  of 
fthem  have  even  the  Impiety  to  turn  into  Ridicule, 
leaves  us  room  to  fufpeCt,  that  but  few  of  them  think 
their  Soul  immortal :  But  previoufiy  to  it,  wc  muft  call 
to  mind  what  wc  have  already  demonstrated,  viz.  that 
the  human  Soul  is  really  diftinCl  from  the  Body;  there¬ 
fore. 

The  human  Soul  is  really  diftinCl  from  the  Body, 
fincc  it  can,  by  God’s  Omnipotency,  exift  without  the 
Body  ;  for  if  it  being  a  thinking  Subftance,  it  can  very 
well  be  conceived  by  us  without  a  Body,  /'.•  c .  without  a  ’ 
Subftance  naturally  extended  ;  and  therefore  God  can 
feparatc  it  from  the  Body,  and  preferve  it  without  the 
Body ;  fincc  God  can  elfeCl  what  we  conceive  clearly 
and  diftindtly. 

If  this  be  certain,  as  it  really  Is,  even  of  a  metaphy¬ 
fical  Certitude,  it  follows  hence,  that  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul  can  be  demo  nitrated  by  the  icveral  follow¬ 
ing  Arguments, 

5  M  i ft  Avn 
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perceiving  and  willing,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  Bo¬ 
dies  For  the  Spirit  alone  thinks*  and  nothing  can  be 
found  in  the  Mind  prior  to  that  Thought. 

It  is  needlefs  to  fearch  here,  whether  Spirits  exift ; 
fince  our  Soul  cannot  doubt  of  its  Exiftence,  fince  fhe 
is  confcious  to  herfelf  that  fhe  thinks,  and  knows  for 
certain  that  fhe  exifts,  before  Hie  can  prove  the  Exiftence 
of  Bodies.  ‘Therefore  I  fhould  have  contented  myfelf 
with  dividing  this  fecond  Part  of  my  Metapbyjicks  into 
three  Articles,  and  had  treated  in  the  firft:  of  God ;  in 
the  fecond,  of  Angels  ;  in  the  third,  of  the  human  Soul ; 
if  I  had  not  given  a  whole  Treatife  of  GOD  and  his 
Attributes ,  under  the  Letter  G  ;  and  another  whole  one 
of  Angels ,  under  the  Letter  A.  Therefore  I’ll  confine 
myfelf,  in  this  Part,  to  my  third  and  laft  Article,  which 
is  of  the  human  Soul ;  which  Article  I’ll  lubdivide  into 
fix  others.  —  In  the  firft  Place,  I’ll  treat  of  the  Nature 
of  the  human  Soul ;  in  the  fecond,  of  the  Knowledge  of 
the  human  Soul  ;  in  the  third,  of  its  Immortality  in  the 
fourth,  of  its  Underjf ending, ,  and  of  Ideas  ;  in  the  fifth, 
of  its  Will  and  Liberty  ;  and  in  the  fixth,  of  the  natural 
Habits. 

As  to  the  Nature  of  the  human  Soul . — We  cannot 


i. 


better  difeover  the  Nature  of  the  human  Soul,  but  by 
its  Affections  and  Operations  :  For  every  Thing  is  made 
evident  by  its  Properties  and  Functions ;  and  we  difeover 
in  the  human  Mind,  or  rational  Soul,  Cogitations,  viz. 
to  ttnderftmd. ,  and  to  will ;  or  to  perceive ,  doubt ,  opt- 
nate,  &c.  which  cannot  proceed  from  the  Body  :  For 
the  Body,  in  whatever  Manner  it  be  divided,  or  moved, 
or  formed,  can  never  produce  a  Thought  of  itfelf,  which 
belongs  only  to  a  Subftance  of  a  different  Order,  which 
we  call  fpiritual :  Therefore  the  human  or  rational  Soul , 
is  a  certain  fpiritual  and  thinking  Subftance,  created  at 
the  Image  and  Similitude  of  God.  For  we  are  faid  to 
be  femblable  to  God  for  no  other  Reafon,  than  becaufe 
he  has  given  us  a  rational  Soul,  whereby  we  are  ren¬ 
dered  capable  to  know  and  love  him  ;  which  to  demon- 
ftrate  with  fome  Method,  we  muft  prove,  firft,  the  Spi¬ 
rituality  of  the  human  Soul  ;  which  is  done  by  an  evi¬ 
dent  Demonftration  of  its  being  capable  of  Perception 
and  Will ;  which  Demonftration  is  confirmed  by  a  con¬ 
tinual  Experience. 

The  Epicureans ,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  Opinion, 
that  a  corporal  Subftance  is  capable  both  of  Cogitation 
and  Extenfion ;  or  that  Extenfion  and  Cogitation,  are 
two  Modes  of  a  corporal  Subftance  :  As  to  be  a  Phyfi- 
cian  and  Mufician,  are  two  Modes  of  Man. 

But  when  the  Epicureans  fpcak  in  that  Manner,  they 
do  not  confider,  as  they  ihould,  the  Nature  of  that  Sub¬ 
ftance,  whereby  they  are  diftingui Hied  from  the  Brutes : 
For  if  they  would  confider  it,  they  would  foon  under- 
ftand,  that  it  is  certainly  diftindt  from  the  Body.  For 
thofe  Things  are  certainly  different,  whofc  clear  and  di- 
ftindt  Ideas  exclude  mutually,  pojitively ,  and  compleatly 
each  other:  For  there  is  not  a  more  certain  Argument 
of  the  Diverfity  or  Diftindtion  of  Things,  than  the  Di- 
verfity  or  Oppofition  of  Ideas  :  But  the  Idea  of  Body, 
and  the  Idea  of  Soul,  exclude  mutually,  pojitively ,  and 
compleatly  each  other.  For  nothing  clfc  is  conceived  by 
the  Body,  but  an  extended  Subftance,  which  can  be  di¬ 
vided,  moved,  &c.  and  by  the  Soul ,  we  underhand  a 
thinking  Subfiance.  But  the  Extenfion,  Figure,  and 
Motion,  exclude  Cogitation  poficivcly,  and  compleatly, 
and  reciprocally  ;  for  how  much  foever  you  may  extend, 
move,  and  divide  a  Body,  you’ll  never  draw  a  Thought 
from  it :  Like  wife,  how  great  may  be  the  Number  of 
Thoughts,  Perceptions,  and  Defires,  we  affemblc  toge¬ 
ther,  you’ll  never  be  capable  to  form,  of  them,  an  ex¬ 
tended  Subftance  :  Therefore  the  Body  and  the  Soul  are 
certainly  diftinguilhed  ;  or  the  corporal  and  extended 
Subftance  is  ol  a  different  Order  from  a  thinking  and 
fpiritual  Subftance. 

In  fn£t,  what  can  be  imagined  more  abfurd,  than  that 
a  fmall  Portion  of  Dull,  or  Matter  is  intelligent,  and 
capable  td  have,  not  only  corporal  Things,  and  fubjcdl 
to  our  Scales,  but  likewile  the  fpiritual,  and  moil  re¬ 
mote  from  the  Commerce  of  the  Scnfes  ?  For  we  do 
not  only  conceive  material  Things,  but  underftand  like¬ 
wile  rliolc  which  have  no  Afliniry  with  the  Materials, 
viz.  God  and  his  Attributes,  v.  gr.  his  Unity,  Eternity, 
Infinity,  UY.  and  the  Laws  of  Argumentation ,  the 


Laws  of  Juftice  and  Equity,  the  Series  and  Diff 
of  Times,  &c.  For  who  can  be  fo  prefumnr,  U'fferen« 
tribute,  to  a  very  fmall  Portion  of  Dull  fiSYV0  at‘ 
as  to  be  capable  to  meafure  the  Motio  a  iWr 


”  ~  ™ <■"  “‘“Me  me  Motions  of  Y'u"’ 

vens  •,  to  define,  by  a  certain  Calculation  the  V  Y  ‘ 
and  Inequalities  of  the  Days  and  Nights,  the  fift 
Times,  without  mentioning  other  metaphvficil  T  1 
thematical  Demonftrations,  which  excite  our  ah  ■’:l' 
tion,  and  which  fuppofes  a  more  noble  PrincmV  u" 
coarfe  Matter,  whatever  Form  or  Fi<nirr  l  tlan  a 
adorned  with  ?  IC  l>: 

What  fiiall  I  fay  of  the  Afts  of  the  Will  •  a  - 
to  be  attributed  to  a  corporal  Subftance  ?  Can  Il<^ 

love  Juftice,  Conftancy,  and  all  the  other  Virtues  of  the 


✓  "  VW 
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fult  thofe  of  the  Heart  ?  What  do  you  think  of  a  haitdfm* 
young  Man  who  is  a  Thief?  Is  he  not  in  IError  u 
Eyes  ?  If  you  confult  them,  nothing  is  better  jhat>ed°hn 
Features  and  Completion  are  delightful ;  and  notoitbjiand 
ing ,  when  you  hear  that  he  is  a  Thief  you  fiy  from  ^ 

Man.  You  fee  on  the  contrary.,  an  old  Man  lean'm*  on  a 
Stick,  who  can  fcarcely  walk  for  Age,  his  Face  firmed 

with  Wrinkles  ;  what  do  you  fee  in  him  to pleafe your  Em? 

You  hear  that  he  is  an  honejl  Man,  you  love  him '  \ou 
embrace  him.  From  which  it  is  rightly  inferred,  that  a 
thinking  and  an  extended  Subftance,  or  the  Soul  and 
Body  are  of  different  Kinds  ;  that  neither  a  thinking 
Subftance  is  capable  of  Extenfion,  nor  an  extended  Sub¬ 
ftance  of  Thoughts. 

The  Epicureans  infill,  that  the  Idea  of  a  Phyfician 
and  of  a  Mufician  are  different,  and  exclude  mutually 
each  other  ;  though  the  fame  can  be  a  Phyfician  and  a 
Mufician,  and  therefore  that  the  fame  Subftance  can  be 
thinking  and  extended. 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  the  Idea  of  a  Phyfician  and 
the  Idea  of  a  Mufician  excludes  each  other  mutually,  of 
a  negative  and  incomplcat  Exclufton ,  but  not  of  a pofaive 
and  compleat  one.  For  the  Idea  of  a  Phyfician  excludes 
negatively  the  Idea  of  a  Mufician,  i.  c.  does  not  include 
it  precifely  within  itfelf,  and  can  be  feparated  from  it 
incompleatly  at  leaft,  inafmuch  as  one  can  be  confidered 
a  Phyfician,  though  he  is  not  confidered  as  Mufician : 
But  the  Idea  of  Phyfician  does  not  exclude  pofitivd)  the 
Idea  of  Mufician,  i.  e.  does  not  remove  it  from  itfclt, 
nor  can  be  compleatly  feparated  from  it*  for  the  Idea  ol 
Mufician  always  includes  the  Mind ,  which  contains  Mu- 
Pick,  as  the  Idea  of  Phyfician  includes  the  Mind,  into 
which  Phyfick  is  received  :  Whence  both  agree  in  that 
they  are  Modes  of  the  Mind,  or  that  they  are  die  Mind 

itfelf  affefted  with  a  certain  Mode. 

But  the  Idea  of  Body  removes  pofithdj  and  cm* 
pleatly,  the  Soul  and  vicijjim  ;  or  the  Idea  o(  a  Thing 
extended,  removes  from  itfelf  pojitively  and  comm 0* 
the  Idea  of  a  thinking  Subftance  and  vidjfwi :  There¬ 
fore  Thought  and  Extenfion  cannot  abide  in  one  an 
the  fame  Subjedl,  as  Mufick  and  Medicine  aie  leceivj 
in  the  fame  Mind,  and  Whitcncfs  and  Swectnels  arcti 
Accidents  or  Modes  of  the  fame  Milk.  Tor,  i.  ‘x*c 
fion  is  not  conceived  but  as  a  Thing  extended  in  » 
Width,  and  Depth,  and  has  no  Relation  to  the  U 
as  a  Mode;  then  no  Body  can  think,  Wltll0l|  .  , 
confcious  to  himfelf  of  his  Thought ;  but  no  d 
his  Scnfes  lias  ever  laid  that  a  Body  thinks,  am 

feious  to  itfelf  of  its  Thought.  ,  . 

Therefore  to  fiicw  that  our  Mind  is  fpiu  ‘ , 


not 
of 


l  ncrerore  to  mew  uuu  oui  .  ;.u 

Dt  neceffary  to  have  Rccourfo  to  the  ieiccp 

of  irniverfal  and  immaterial  Things ;  fince  ^ 
without  being  fpiritual  can  reach,  by  thin .*  1^ 
only  the  Things  irniverfal  and  imniatena  ,  ^^^  ^ 

the  Angle  and  corporal  ones ;  but  il  a  Sub  * 

Hands  lingular  Tilings,  it  will  underftaiu  !)C 

fa!,  fince  one  does  not  feem  more 
other.  It  cannot  even  happen,  time  one  *  rJi|y 
conceive  a  fingle  Circle,  without  kno\  b 
what  a  Circle  is,  and  the  Idea  ol  a  ^uc  !r  |)0iliblc. 
in  the  Mind,  whereby  all  Circles  bc  A  Bniu' 
Whence  when  fome  Philofophers  P,1  cCL^  ’  « * nwnil^ 
rcalon  on  Ample  Tilings  only,  that  imp  *  o- 
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r,.n  .  ac  <v.  P7.  a  Sheep,  which  has  never  feen 
Co'ntradictJ  has  onjy  feen  a  red*  not  a  black  one, 

3  ^  fly  by  Ratiocination,  the  Approaches  of  a  black 
cannot  ny,  ^  concejved,  before,  that  general  Notion, 

*****  whatever  they  be,  or  of  whatever  Colour , 
ejJ  */0  1,  Q7  red,  are  to  be  avoided.  Therefore  no 

whether  *  £Q  be  attributed  to  Beafts,  with  regard 

Rar  °C:^  Things,  unlefs  that  with  regard  to  univerfal 
to  fimpJe  ced  to  them  likewife  •,  and  that  Ratioci- 

Tll-ngbe underftood  deduced  from  univerfal  Notions. 
na\° *' ther  is  of  a  greater  Strength  what  others  imagine, 

•  e|  Bruces  conceive  and  difcern  Objects,  but  are  not 
of  their  Perception  ;  for  nothing  can  be  con- 
C0,'d  (unlefs  there  be  an  Ambiguity  hidden  in  that  Term 
Cf  Perception)  unlefs  he  that  conceives  be  confcious  of  his 
otion.  Whence  the  Difference  between  our  Percep- 
•and  that  of  the  Brutes,  is  not  to  be  placed  in  that 
Ilon’can  COnceivc  Things  univerfal,  and  be  confcious  to 
've  rejve5  0f  our  Perception  :  But'  we  are  diftinguifhed 

from  them  in  chat  we  are  capable  of  thinking,  not 
!  por  when  a  Beaft  is  laid  to  fee  or  to  hear,  its 

Audition  or  Vifion  confifts  in  the  foie  Motions  of  the 
Spirits,  and  is  not  joined  with  Thoughts  as  ours. 

The  human  Mind  befides,  though  it  be  fpiritual 
uncorporal,  is  notwithstanding  joined  with  an  organical 
Bod,r-  by  the  Creator’s  Difpofition  and  Order,  to  con¬ 
fute  a  Man-,  therefore  it  is  very  well  called  the  Form 


and 


of  Men, 


Corollary. 


From  all  thefe  can  be  deduced  the  Definition  of  the 
human  Soul  by  St.  Augufiin ,  lib.  de  quantity  anim.  c.  13. 
If  you  will,  fays  he,  have  the  Definition  of  the  Soul ,  and 
yen  cjk  me  what  the  Soul  is,  F ll  anfwer,  that  it  fieems  to 
w  to  be  a  certain  Sub  fiance  indued  with  Re  a f on,  appointed 
to  govern  the  Body.  In  which  Definition  the  Term  Rea- 
fon  feems  generally  taken  for  Thought,  which  confirms 
that  of  the  modern  Philosophers,  that  the  Soul  is  a 
thinking  Subltance,  which  joined  with  the  human  Body, 
confiture  a  certain  Whole,  viz.  Man. 

2.  As  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Soul.  — The  human 
Soul  being,  as  already  obferved,  a  thinking  Subftance, 
confcious  to  itfelf  of  its  Thoughts  it  is  very  certain  that 
it  muft  know  itfelf  naturally. 

To  this  it  is  objected,  1.  That  if  the  human  Mind 
fhoufd  naturally  know  itlelf  and  its  Thoughts,  it  fhould 
therefore  conceive  itfelf  and  them,  from  the  very  firfl 

Mant  of  its  Creation,  which  it  does  not  ;  there¬ 
fore,  (Ac. 

1  anfwer,  that  the  human  Soul  does  not  know  itfelf 
from  the  fir  ft  Inflant  of  its  Creation,  c .  docs  not 
retied  on  itfelf,  notwithstanding  which,  it  has  fome 
oenfe  °f  itfelf  ;  therefore  the  human  Soul  is  naturally  a 
thinking  Subftance,  and  confcious  to  itfelf  of  its  own 
1  nought ;  whence  it  has  always  a  Scnfeof  itfelf;  but 
agitated  by  the  Motions  of. a  very  tender  Body,  it  can- 
il0Mn  firft  Times  refledb  on  itfelf. 

'or  we  know  by  a  daily  Experience,  that  Infants 
mccive  the  Names,  Qualities,  and  Differences,  of  the 
nngs  winch  arc  Ihcwn  them,  and  that  long  before 
fj  can  exprefs  them  by  Words;  which  Perception  of 

.  l'n^ ,  ^.orcc  Memory,  which  fometimes  is  not 
tiltr«  iT1  111 1  Adults,  is  a.  plain  Demon ftration,  that 

Iinberim/,1  1  r''  Realon  in  Infants  ;  though  for  the 
ii0I1-  r.  y  0  tilcIr  tender  Body,  and  its  uncertain  Mo- 

fore  therP* iUC  not  faPa^c  °f  a  long  Attention.  Thcre- 
Adiiks  18  U  PC1*C(^  ^cafon  in  Infants  as  well  as  in 


fi,ltlJcr’  tIiat  L^c  Soul  know  itfelf  from 

menSr  \ts  Creacion>  ftoukl  certainly  re- 

as  foon  w#l  10uS!us  5  not  only  thofc  we  have  formed 

tlic  Wn mi,  rwcrc  but  thofc  likewife  we  had  in 

ever  hinn,0  °Llii  M?c,lcrs’  which  notwithftanding  docs 
vm,  .t  l.l  *  thcidorc  the  Soul  does  not  know  Itfelf 


t 

nev 


& 

to  remember  our 


from  rlu.  r  n  ?  (Vlwwore  tlic  Soul  tl 

Tu  rhi^T  n  ^mc  *ts  Creation. 

Thought  whi l a!1[]VL1c  In  order  iu  icuicmucr  our 

ntceflary  tlnf  J'0  n!s.joincJ  witl1  die  Body,  it  is 

Biiiin,  wheri'lw  h'1'.  W*  1311  tnlcc<-l  »n  the 

Tilings  ■  fur  Jf  lc  ‘s  determined  to  remember 

bllt  Hiore  not  conlia  in  the  Soul  only, 

A  Wluth  •"‘a"*  Brain  bei.m  too  folt.  is  not  r»- 
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pable,  it  being  befides  agitated  by  the  Bodies  wherewith 
their  tender  one  is  environed  ;  whence  it  happens,  that 
fo  many  different  Imprefiions  are  confounded  together* 
that  they  obliterate  one  another.  'Therefore,  though 
the  Soul  thinks  from  the  firft  Inftanc  of  its  Creation* 
it  notwithftanding  cannot  remember  its  Thoughts  till 
the  Subftance  of  the  Brain  be  grown  harder,  and  capable 
of  retaining  the  Imprefiions  made  on  it ;  which  feldom 
happens  before  Children  be  three  Years  of  Age,  though 
it  fometimes  happens  fooner  ;  as  it  is  recounted  of 
Taf°>  that  Coriphaum  of  the  Italian  Poets,  who  being 
yet  but  fix  Months  old,  reafoned  as  a  Man  ;  frequented 
the  publick  Schools  at  three  Years  of  Age,  and  at  feven 
was  almoft  perfect  Mafter  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Tongues.  But  thefe  Examples*  if  they  be  true*,  are 

not  common,  neither  do  we  want  them  to  fiipport  the 
Truth  of  our  Aflertion. 

It  is  objected,  2.  That  our  Soul  knows  itfelf*  at  leaft 
by  fome  Knowledge  attended  with  Reflection,  i.  e.  after 
it  has  thought  of  fomething  it  returns  on  itfelf,  to  un- 
derftand  itfelf  thinking  ;  and  therefore  does  not  know 
itfelf  naturally,  but  only  after  it  has  been  informed  with 
the  Knowledge  of  fome  external  Things. 

I  anfwer,  that  the  Soul  does  not  know  itfelf  only  by 
a  Thought  accompanied  with  RefleClion,  from  a  pre¬ 
vious  Knowledge  of  external  Things,  blit  likewife  from 
an  inward  S^fe  and  Confcioufnefs,  whereby  it  is  render¬ 
ed  fenfible  of  its  Exiftence,  and  knows  itfelf  to  be  a 
thinking  Subftance. 

3.  As  to  the  Demonjlration  of  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  The  Eife  of  the  human  Soul,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  fpiritual  Things,  confifts  in  the  Thought  \  for 
Spirits  live  no  otherwife  than  by  Thought,  and  confe- 
quently  cannot  die  unlefs  they  ceafe  thinking.  For  while 
they  exift  they  are  underftood  capable  of  thinking  ;  there¬ 
fore  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  living  as  long  as  they 
exift,  and  this  Certitude  is  metaphyfical ;  for  a  Spirit 

not  only  cannot  exift  otherwife,  but  not  even  be  thought 
otherwife. 

Therefore  when  it  is  afked,  whether  the  human  Soul 
be  immortal  ?  The  State  of  that  Queftion  is,  whether 
Life  be  always  agreeable  to  it ;  but  as  it  cannot  live 
without  it  exifts,  we  muff  fee  firft  if  after  it  is  leparated 
from  the  Body  it  continues  to  exift;  for  if  it  exifts,  it 
muft  necefiarily  live,  fince  its  Life,  as  confiding  in  the 
Thought,  cannot  be  feparated  from  its  Exiftence. 

It  is  an  Articicle  of  the  Chriftian  Faith,  and  even  the 
Foundation  of  the  Chriftian  Faith,  that  our  Souls  do 
not  perifh  after  they  are  delivered  from  the  Prifon  of 
the  Body,  but  are  immortal.  Hence  Chrift,  Matt.  x< 

28.  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  Body,  but  are  not  able 
to  kill  the  Soul 

But  as  we  are  to  fupport  this  important  Truth,  not 
only  by  Authority,  but  by  Reafon  likewife ;  and  as  the 
Council  of  Lateran  celebrated  under  the  Popes  Julius  IL 
and  Leo  X.  exhorts,  in  the  eighth  Seflion,  all  the  Phi- 
lofophers,  to  employ  all  the  Strength  of  their  Reafon* 
•ing,  to  prove  that  important  Truth  ;  it  is  juft  I  fhould 
follow  in  this  Place  that  falutary  Advice,  and  chute 
among  an  infinite  Number  of  Reafonings  alledgcd  by 
the  Philofophers  both  antient  and  modern,  the  belt  and 
moft  perfuafive,  to  prove  that  important  Truth  of  the  Im¬ 
mortality  of  the  Soul  in  an  Age,  where  the  little  Regard 
,moft  Chriftians  have  for  a  future  State,  which  fome  of 
,theni  have,  even  the  Impiety  to  turn  into  Ridicule; 
leaves  us  room  to  fufpedt,  that  but  few  of  them  think 
.their  Soul  immortal :  But  previoufly  to  it,  we  muft  call 
to  mind  what  we  have  already  demonftrated,  viz.  that 
the  human  Soul  is  really  diftinCt  from  the  Body*  there¬ 
fore. 

The  human  Soul  is  really  diftinft  from  the  Body, 
fmcc  it  can,  by  God’s  Omnipotency,  exift  without  the 
Body  ;  for  if  it  being  a  thinking  Subftance,  it  can  very 
well  be  conceived  by  us  without  a  Body,  u  e.  without  a  * 
Subftance  naturally  extended  ;  and  therefore  God  can 
feparatc  it  from  the  Body,  and  prelerve  it  without  the 
Body;  fincc  God  can  eiledl  wlmt  we  conceive  clearly 
and  diftindtly. 

If  this  be  certain,  as  it  really  Is*  even  of  a  metaphy- 
fical  Certitude,  it  follows  hence,  that  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul  can  be  demonftrated  by  the  icveral  follow¬ 
ing  Arguments* 
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ift  Argument. — The  fir  ft  Argument  of  the  Immorta¬ 
lity  of  the  Soul,  which  is  alfo  a  mecaphyfical  one,  taken 
from  the  innate  Notion  Men  have  of  the  human  Soul, 
can  be  formed  thus :  That  Subftance  is  immortal,  which 
feparated  from  the  Body  fubfifts  and  lives ;  but  the  human 
Soul  feparated  from  the  Body  fubfifts  and  Jives.  Firft, 
it  fubfifts,  fince  it  is  a  Subftance  diftindt  from  the  Body, 
which  confequently  does  not  want  the  Body  to  fubfift. 
Secondly,  it  lives,  becaufe  as  it  always  thinks,  and  its 
Life  confifts  in  the  Thought,  it  cannot  fubfift  without 
Life :  Therefore  the  human  Soul  is  immortal. 

What  I  fay,  that  this  firft  Argument  is  metaphyfical, 
muft  be  underftood  only  of  Life  with  refpedb  to  a  think¬ 
ing  Subftance  ;  for  a  thinking  Subftance  cannot  be  con¬ 
ceived  without  Life,  fince  its  Life  confifts  in  the  Thought ; 
therefore  while  it  fubfifts  it  lives,  or  does  not  die,  and 
confequently  is  immortal. 

But  as  to  what  regards  itsSubfiftence  after  it  is  feparated 
From  the  Body,  we  are  not  certain  of  it,  of  a  metaphy¬ 
fical  Certitude,  becaufc  it  could  happen  by  God’s  Om¬ 
nipotency,  that  it  fliould  not  continue  to  fubfift,  though 
it  cannot  die  of  itfelf.  For  as  none  but  God  exifts  ne- 
ceffarily,  the  Creatures  exifting  only  contingently,  and 
as  having  received  their  Exiftence  from  God,  it  is  ma- 
nifeft  that  they  fliould  return  into  their  former  Nothing, 
if  God  was  to  deprive  them  for  a  fingle  Moment  of 
his  Influence.  And  as  this  Order  has  bean  eftablifhed 
in  Things  created  by  the  Almighty,  that  what  he  has 
once  extracted  from  nothing  fhould  be  continually  pre- 
ferved  by  him,  it  cannot  happen,  while  that  Order  re¬ 
mains,  that  the  human  Soul  feparated  from  the  Body 
fliould  perifh :  This  Certitude  is  phyfical,  and  can  be 
fupported  by  the  following  Argument. 

2 d  Argument. — The  human  Soul  is  not  of  a  worfe 
Condition,  than  another  Subftance  of  an  inferior  Order, 
viz.  the  Body,  or  Part  of  the  Body  •,  but  the  Body  de- 
ferted  by  the  Soul  inclines  towards  a  Subfiftence,  v.  gr. 
it  is  certain,  of  a  phyfical  Certainty,  that  a  Branch  of 
a  T ree  torn  from  the  T rank  muft  remain,  though  the 
Trunk  be  burnt  and  reduced  to  Afhes  :  And  it  is  alfo 
conftant  of  a  phyfical  Certitude,  that  a  created  Thing 
cannot  fail  of  itfelf,  but  only,  if  God  withdraws  his 
Concurrence,  without  which  it  cannot  fubfift  ;  but  God 
does  not  withdraw  that  Concurrence  from  a  Part,  when 
another  perifhes,  on  which  it  does  not  depend  : 

Therefore,  at  the  Diflblucion  of  the  Body,  God  does 
not  deny  his  Concurrence  to  the  Soul  to  fubfift,  but 
preferves  the  Soul  as  well  as  the  Body,  with  this  Dif¬ 
ference,  notwithftanding,  that  the  Body,  being  compofed 
of  Parts,  undergoes  feveral  Mutations  ;  buc  the  Soul, 
which  is  Ample  and  without  Compofition ,  remains 
whole  and  uncorrupted. 

And  lienee  Men  have  that  innate  Opinion  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  rational  Soul,  for  which  wc  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Nature  alone,  not  to  Rcafon  or  Science  ;  from 
which  follows  the  third  Argument,  which  is  a  moral  one, 
and  adapted  to  every  one’s  Underftanding. 

3^  Argument . — This  Argument  is  taken  from  the 
common  Conicnt  of  all  Men,  particularly  thole  who 
have  not  renounced  common  Senfe ;  as  obferved  by 
Lully,  lib.  i .  I'u fad.  qiueft .  Man's  Solicitude ,  with  refpeft 
to  what  is  to  happen  after  Deaths  is  a  great  Proof  that 
Nature  itfelf  has  an  innate  Notion  of  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul.  And  after  lie  has  commemorated  all  that  is 
done  with  regard  to  a  future  Life,  fo  as  planting  Trees, 
adopting  Children,  erecting  Monuments  for  the  Dead, 
cxpoflng  our  Lives  in  the  Service  of  our  Country,  he 
adds,  that  if  the  Coufcnt  of  all  Men  be  the  Voice  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  all  agree ,  that  it  is  fomething  pertaining  to 
thofe  who  have  departed  this  Life  \  we  muft  be  of  the  fame 
Sentiment. 

Seneca  agrees  in  this  Point  with  Cicero ,  when  he 
writes,  Epift.  117.  I  hat  when  he  treats  of  the  Eternity  of 
the  Soul,  the  Confent  of  all  Men  is  a  very  great  Induce¬ 
ment  to  believe  it.  I  omit  here  the  Authority  of  Plato, 
Arijlotle ,  and  other  Philofophers,  which  can  be  lecn 
learnedly  and  elegantly  explained  by  Cicero ,  lib.  1. 

Life  til.  qu<rjl. 

For  we  muft  confels  that  this  vaft  Univcrfe,  like  a 
very  well  polifhed  Ucpubliclc,  is  under  the  Government 
of  a  fup reme  Being,  who  puniflics  Crimes  and  rewards 
Virtue,  which  could  not  be  done  if  the  Soul  was  not 


immortal ;  for  here  in  this  World  we  fr-  1 
the  Innocent  reduced  to  Miferv  and  /  K  !°°  °^n 
the  Wicked  reign  and  live  in  »d  ^  a,,] 

jiiftly  obferved  by  onr  Lord  Jefu,  Chrifi  in^f  »  **y 
of  Lazarus  and  Dives,  Luke  xvi  ,  -  i  the  -Parabie 

thou  in  thy  Life-time  received/}  thy  'rood  ThiZT^ ,  ,ia‘ 
wife  Lazarus  evil  Things  ;  but  now  he  '}■  \ ani 
thou  art  tormented.  Therefore  the 
mortal.  mjn  S°ul  is  im- 


Tliofe  who  deny  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul 


a  (harried  to  employ  Authority  and  lleafon 
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that  Place,  that  the  Deatli  of  Men  1!l 

fame,  and  their  Condition  the  fame,  as  to  the  M  ^ 
of  dying ;  for  as  one  dieth  fo  dieth  the  other  v?  r 
have  all  one  Breath ,  fo  that  a  Man  has  no  Prf 
above  a  Beall,  with  refpeft  to  a  corporal  Life 
common  to  all  Animals.  Whence  the  Ecclefde  ^  *S 
ceeds  ;  all  go  unto  o?ie  Place,  all  are  of  the  Bun 
all  turn  to  Dufl  again,  viz.  on  Account  of  th,  p*  1 
for  the  Soul  which  is  not  made  of  Duft  dnp 
turn  to  Duft:  The  Soul  notwithftanding,  ever  fince  tf 
original  Sin  has  been  fo  wrapped,  or  rather  buried  in 
the  Matter,  that  having  in  fome  Manner  fOm0-  jt 

Origin,  it  minds  nothing  but  terreftrial-  Thin°i  and 
does  not  remember  its  being  born  for  Heaven  °  There 
fore  the  Ecclefiaftes  adds,  who  hioweth  doe  Spirit  of  Mai 
that  goeth  upward,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Bead  that  mb 
downward  to  the  Earth  ?  For  feveral  of  thofe  who  would 
be  accounted  wife,  as  the  Epicureans,  do  not  know  this  • 
becaufe  they  are  wholly  taken  up  with  corporal  Thine/ 
and  negledl  to  confider  what  belongs  to  the  Soul  •,  tho‘ 
the  Ecclefiaftes  admonifhes  them  in  the  fame  Place  viz 
in  the  Verfes  16  and  17.  that  we  muft  expeft  another 
Life,  in  which  God  will  reward  the  Juft,  and  punifluhe 
Impious  •,  but  they  do  not  mind  neither  thefe,  nor  an 
infinite  Number  of  other  Paffages  of  the  Scripture,  where* 
by  they  can  be  convinced  of  Impiety,  fcarching  only 
the  very  few,  of  which  they  imagine,  they  can  eafily 
abufe.  * 

It  is  objected,  2.  From  St.  Paul ,  1  27;;/.  vi.  16.  Tk 
God  alone  is  immortal. 

I  anfwer,  by  an  Explication  of  the  Text  of  the  Apo- 
ftle,  God  alone  is  immortal  of  himfelf  it  is  true,  but 
not  of  another  :  For  God  alone  lias  the  Immortality  of 
himlelf,  becaufe  he  alone  is  uncreated,  and  fovcrcignly 
perfedt  in  himfelf,  but  the,  angelical  and  human  Soul  is 
immortal  by  Participation  only,  as  having  received  it 
from  God.  Whence  St.  Auguftin,  Epift.  1 66.  othenvife 
28.  c.  2.  fays,  that'  the  Amman  Soul  is  immortal  in  its 
Manner ,  but  not  in  all  Manners  as  God  is ,  of  whom  it  is 
faid ,  that  he  alone  has  tie  Immortality.  Hence  it  is,  that 
God  is  called  in  the  Schools  eternal  and  immortal,  as 
well  inwardly  as  outwardly,  t.  e.  he  can  be  annihilated 
neither  by  himfelf  nor  by  another:  But  the  human  Sod 
is  immortal  inwardly  only,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  anni¬ 
hilated  by  itlclf,  but  God  can  annihilate  it  j  therefore  in 
the  fixtli  general  Council,  the  human  Souls  are  faid  to 
be  immortal  by  God's  Grace  only,  not  by  Nature,  becaufc 
they  receive  the  Immortality  from  God’s  Grace  and 

Will,  not  from  chcmfeJves. 

It  is  objected,  3.  With  Lucretius ,  lib.  3 & urm 
natur.  with  Pliny  the  older,  lib.  7.  nadir,  bid.  55* 
and  with  the  whole  Family  of  the  antient 
that  the  Soul  is  bom  with  the  Body,  or  in  the  0 )> 
and  confequently  perifhes  with  the  Body. 

I  anfwer,  that  though  the  Soul  be  born  \vu '  ’ 
Body,  or  in  the  Body,  it  is  notwithftanding  a  Sub  ai  L 
diftindt  from  the  Body,  and  of  a  quite  clillerenf  1  > 
and  confequently  fubfifts,  though. the  Body  penlncj*. 

If  it  be  laid,  that  the  Soul  of  the  Brute  P11  " 
with  the  Body,  becaufc  born  with  the  Body  *,  a,1(  1  , 
lore  the  human  Soul  perifhes  with  the  Body,  )  • 
born  with  the  Body.  I’ll  deny  the  Parity,  am  G1 
Rcafon  of  the  Difparity,  that  the  Souls  of  Ikal  s  *  ^ 

poral  and  confift  of  Parts,  viz.  of  the  Blooj  ,  *  , 

the  animal  Spirits ;  but  the  human  Soul  is  ylM  .  iwj 
thinking:  Therefore  the  Souls  oi  Bealls  can  ^ 
and  corrupted,  as  likewife  the  animal  Spins 
fipated  in  Man  >  but  the  human  Soul  ivmam- •  ^ 


•  * 
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that  there  are  fome  Beafts, 


,  a  ,nd  uncorrupted,  as  being  very  fimple,  en- 
untj)UC  'irhout  Parts,  and  of  a  different  Nature  from  the 

human  Body.  ^  ti,cre  ;s  a  great  Similitude  be- 
*  mL and Beafts. 

'"mo  which  I  anfwer,  that  there  is  a  great  Similitude, 

'Vi*  rcS;‘rd “  grows  fick,  fife.  as  well  as  a  Beaft  ; 

fj.i.  reoard  to  the  fpiritual  Functions,  viz.  Un- 
but r«o  andWill :  For  there  is  no  intelligent  Faculty 
dCR  affs'  no  Liberty,  but  they  are  moved  by  a  blind  and 

temerarious  Impetuosity 
Tr  mav  be  urged  further, 

•  vhich  isdifeovered  a  great  Sagacity :  Which  I  anfwer 
■n  i  Nesative.  For  if  there  was  fome  Ratiocination 
!n  shafts  they  would  communicate  their  Thoughts  by 
f  C,Sio-ns,  not  only  between  themfelves,  but  to  us  like- 
°*fcC'asaMan  travelling  among  foreign  Nations,  and 
\  ignorant  of  their  Language,  learns  by  a  continual 
life  though  perhaps  very  imperfectly,  that  Language, 
to  converfe  or  trade  with  them;  but  Beafts  don’t  com¬ 
municate  their  Thoughts  to  us  by  any  Signs  or  Words, 
though  they  have  Organs  in  fome  meafure  proper  to 
fpeak,  as  is  feen  in  Magpycs  and  Parrots :  Therefore 

Beads  have  no  Ratiocination. 

That  Argument  befides,  does  not  fhew  that  the  hu¬ 
man  Soul  is  corruptible  and  mortal ;  but  only  grants  the 
Immortality  to  the  Souls  of  Beafts.  For  if  Beafts  think 
as  veil  as  Men,  their  Thoughts  muft  certainly  proceed 
from  a  fpiritual  Soul  which  is  uncorruptible  and  im¬ 
mortal,  which  I  have  proved  to  be  falfe  in  my  Treadle 
of  sbiimls,  under  the  Letter  A. 

Others  objed,  that  though  the  human  Soul  be 
capable  of  Thoughts,  it  notwithftanding  perifhes  with 
the  Body. 

I  anfwer  this  Obje&ion  in  the  Negative :  For  the 
Soul  is  a  Subftance  diftinft  from  the  Body,  and  does 
not  depend  of  the  Body  for  its  Subfiftence,  as  I  have 
already  fo  often  repeated. 

Bur,  fay  they,  God  has  created  the  human  Soul  for 
the  Body  only ;  therefore  the  Body  perifliing,  which  is 
animated  therewith,  it  muft  perifli  like  wife. 

1  anfwer,  that  God  has  not  created  die  Soul  for  the 
Body  only,  viz.  amoft  noble  Subftance  for  a  molt  ig¬ 
noble,  but  has  created  it  for  himfclf.  Whence  our 
Soul,  as  formed  to  God’s  Refemblance,  and  created  for 
himfclf,  is  not  quite  deprived  of  its  Fundtions  when  the 
Body  dies,  as  fome  have  falfely  pretended,  but  muft  be 
fubfervient  to  God’s  Glory  to  all  Eternity.  Therefore 

it  is  neceffary  it  Ihould  remain  after  the  Dilfolution  of 
the  Body. 

They  infill,  that  what  has  a  Beginning  muft  have  an 

M,  according  to  Arijlotle ,  lib.  i.  de  caioy  c .  12.  and 

that  though  the  human  Soul  be  created  for  God,  it  lias 

notwithHanding  a  Beginning  ;  therefore  muft  have  an 
knd  with  the  Body. 

I  nnfwcr,  that,  let  it  be  that  what  has  a  Beginning  by 
eneration,  as  an  Animal,  a  Tree,  or  fome  other  na- 

.j  ^*n8  compofed,  Ihould  have  an  End  ;  but  not 
at  has  a  Beginning  by  Creation,  which  is  the  Cafe  of 
ic  mman  Soul,  which  has  a  Beginning  by  Creation  not 
y  eneration .  therefore  has  no  End.  For  if  the  Mat- 
’  W),chis  created,  continues  always  to  exilt,  and  is 
for  vT »nlc&  God  refufes  it  his  Concurrence 

cnce’  much  more  the  human  Sou),  which  is 

cm  r  in?  more  noble  and  much  more  pcrfcdl, 
fubfift  with  God’s  Concurrence.  1 

bernn?^  n.tgC  iurt^cr>  that  the  Soul  incrcafes  in  Infants, 
TlmirS>  ,50pScr  in  Youths,  and  declines  in  old  Perfons. 
cacoehiJl  cfic!cs»  healthy  in  a  healthy  Body,  infirm  in  a 
to  all  rU  n*  IS  c^urhcd  in  a  Drunkard  ;  and  is  fubjedt 
porci!  ihang?  the  Body :  Tlicreforc  is  either  cor- 
wlien  l  ,\J  011  the  Body  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that 

i  r^>cs»  f1*  Soul  cannot  fubfift. 

■  Ci*ufc  of  ru  incrcafes  in  Infants,  &?r.  be- 

thcllodv  n  Gnion  which  fubfifts  between  it  and 
fee  the  for  nnd  its  Nature.  There- 

feouyer  in  Yr\  ;fems.  t°  hicrcafe  in  Infants,  to  grow 
Uw  betwc  u  jS>  becaufe  God  has  cftublifhcd  this 

'he TliouehM  *rc  M  and  the  Body,  that  almoit  all 
Wed  bv  Kir  «  ^°11^  Should  be  immediately  fol- 
y  mt  MotIons  of  the  Spirits  in  the  corporeal 


Organs,  and  vittffnn.  Whence  the  more  thofe  Organs 
grow  perfect,  the  freer  and  quicker  is  the  Motion  of 
the  Spirits,  and  then  the  Soul  feems  to  increase  or  to 
grow  ftrong,  in  that  it  is  more  eafily  determined  to 
thinking :  But  when  the  Spirits  are  difturbed  or  fail* 
the  Thought  for  the  fame  Reafon*  feems  to  be  difturb¬ 
ed  or  fail  :  Therefore  in  a  Lethargy*  Frenzy,  and 
Ebriety,  it  is  not  the  Soul  which  fuffers,  but  the  Brain 
only,  which  is  the  Inftrumenc  of  the  Soul :  And  hence 
it  is  the  Brain  which  muft  be  cured,  not  the  Soul.  But 
when  the  Soul  is  feparated  from  the  Body,  it  is  no 
longer  agitated  by  thofe  Sorts  of  Motions*  but  remains 
the  fame,  and  in  the  fame  State ;  therefore  it  cannot  be 
inferred  that  it  perifhes  with  the  Body,  or  is  annihilated. 

As  to  what  Lucretius  fays  in  the  Book  above  quoted, 
that  thofe  are  mad  who  join  the  Eternal  with  die  Mortal, 

i.  e.  the  Soul  with  the  Body  ;  I  lay  my felf,  that  in 
that  Place,  no  more  than  in  feveral  others  of  his  Writing, 
Lucretius  himfelf  does  not  fpcak  as  a  Man  of  Senfe  ; 
fince  it  is  very  convenient  that  a  fpiritual  Subftance 
fhould  be  joined  with  a  corporal  one,  that  the  Souls  as 
well  as  the  Bodies  may  be  in  lome  Manner  afibciated 
in  one  and  the  fame  Compofite,  to  avoid  all  Kinds  of 
Flaws  in  the  divine  Works. 

It  is  objc&cd,  4.  With  Peter  Pomponatius ,  a  PJiilofb- 
pher  of  Mantua?  and  with  all  thofe  who  are  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  is  to  be  proved 
by  Faith  alone,  not  by  Reafon  ;  that  our  Sentiment  is 
contrary  to  sir ijlo tie's  Authority, 

I  anfwer  in  the  Negative  ;  for  though  feveral  imagine 
that  Ariftotle  has  doubted  of  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  as  he  teaches,  notwithftanding,  lib .  r.  Ethic .  c.  it, 
that  the  Dead  are  fenfible  of  the  Fortune  of  their  Friends, 
he  could  not  be  certainly  of  Opinion,  that  the  Soul  is 
mortal. 

They  in fift,  that  the  human  Soul  feparated  from 
the  Body  would  be  in  a  violent  State,  and  therefore 
could  not  fubfift. 

I  anfwer  in  the  Negative,  1.  Becaufe  a  Subftance 
which  is  in  a  violent  State  is  not  immediately  iannihi- 
lated  ;  but  if  it  be  corporal  and  confifting  of  Parts,  is 
only  diffoived.  Whence  the  damned  Souls,  which  are 
fimple  and  fpiritual,  though  they  be  in  a  violent  State, 
do  not  perifh,  but  live  continually  in  their  Torments, 

2.  Our  Adverfaries  do  not  prove  that  the  human 
Soul  is  in  a  violent  State,  after  it  has  been  feparated 
from  the  Body.  For,  in  their  Opinion,  it  fhould  be 
in  a  violent  State,  as  retaining  fome  Propenfity  towards 
the  Body  ;  but  though  it  ihould  have  fucli  a  Propenfity, 
it  could  not  be  laid,  that  it  would  be  in  a  violent  State  ; 
for  that  Propenfity  docs  not  engage  the  Mind  in  fuch  a 
Manner  as  to  make  it  pine  after  the  Body. 

3.  If  the  Soul  be  a  blefied  one,  and  intimately  united 
with  God,  it  is  not  in  a  violent  State  ;  for  its  Union 
with  God  fills  it  with  fo  much  Joy,  that  it  confiders 
its  Separation  from  the  Body  almofl  as  nothing.  There¬ 
fore  tlie  human  Soul  fubfifts  and  lives,  though  feparated 
from  the  Body. 

But,  liiy  you,  the  rational  Sou!  feparated  from  the 
Body,  would  be  idle,  at  Jeaft  ;  for  it  could  not  feel,  nor 
underftand,  nor  be  moved,  nor  communicate  its  Thoughts 
to  other  Men’s  Minds  ;  which  is  quite  abfurd. 

I  anfwer  in  the  Negative  ;  For  that  Subftance  is  not 
idle  which  thinks  ;  but  the  human  Soul,  feparated  from 
the  Body,  thinks  :  Since  it  does  not  borrow  the  Power 
of1  Thinking  from  the  Body,  aiul  does  not  want  fenfi- 
ble  Species,  or  Objcds,  to  excite  it  to  think  :  For 
there  are  feveral  Things  in  the  Underftanding,  which 
were  not  in  the  Soul  before.  Therefore  the  human 

■ 

Soul,  feparated  from  the  Body,  docs  not  remain  idle. 

What  is  laid,  that  there  is  no  Scnfibility  without  the 
Body,  is  true  in  fome  Senfe ;  viz.  if  1 Senfe,  or,  as  we 
cxprels  ourlelvcs  ibmetimes,  Seufatton ,  be  defined,  with 
St.  Auguftin ,  Lib.  cic  quant,  anim.  c.  30.  a  Pa  (lion  of  the 
Body  proceeding  from  the  Soul.  Becaufe  as  it  is  no 
longer  joined  with  the  Body,  it  is  no  longer  affected, 
occafionaJly,  by  its  Motions.  But  if  Senfadon  be  taken 
for  a  certain  interior  AfFe&ion  of  the  human  Soul,  com¬ 
monly  occalioned  by  the  Body,  as  Sorrow  and  Joy,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Soul,  ibparared  from  the  Body,  can  be  fbn- 
libiej  becaufe,  by  God’s  Will,  it  can  be  afieded  with 
the  fiime  Sciuiments  of  Sorrow  and  Pica  (lire,  it  wir. 
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when  joined  with  the  Body.  It  is  not  even  againft  all 
Appearance  of  Truth,  that  God  could  difpofe  feme  Part 
of  the  Matter  with  refpeft  to  a  Soul  feparated  from  the 
Body  fo  that  as  it  was  moved  by  a  Sentiment  either  ot 
Tov  or  Sorrow,  occafioncd  by  the  Motions  made  in  the 
human  Body ;  likewife  by  the  Occafion  of  the  Motions 
of  that  Portion  of  Matter,  it  is  fufceptible  of  Joy  or 
Sorrow  :  And  by  the  fame  Rcafon  can  be  explained  how 
the  damn’d  Souls  are  tortured  by  the  Fire  of  Hell.  For 
though  their  Subftance  cannot  be  confumed  by  the 
Flames,  they  notwithftanding,  by  Occafion  of  the  Mat¬ 
ter  they  are  environed  with,  can  feel  the  Fire. 

The  human  Soul,  befides,  feparated  from  the  Body, 
can  both  underftand  itfelf,  God,  and  feveral  other 

Things. 

i  Itfelf;  becaufc  it  cannot  think,  without  being  con- 
feious  to  itfelf  of  its  Thought :  Therefore  as  it  thinks 
continually,  it  can  likewife  continually  underftand  itfelf. 

2.  It  underftands  God  ;  becaufe  it  has  continually  God 
prefent,  either  as  Remunerator,  or  as  Avenger. 

3.  It  can  underftand  feveral  other  Things,  viz.  either 
thofe  which  Ihe  fees  in  God  ;  or  thofe  with  which  it 
has  fome  Affinity,  or  Relation  :  Therefore  the  Soul  can 
underftand  without  the  Affiftance  of  the  Body. 

It  can,  likewife,  be  moved  without  the  Body,  viz. 
of  that  Motion  which  is  agreeable  to  Spirits  ;  for  as  fpi- 
ritual  Things  are  not  properly  in  a  Place,  (as  I  have 
obferved  in  my  Trcatife  ot  Angels,  under  the  Letter  A) 
neither  are  they  properly  moved,  or  they  are  not  pro¬ 
perly  transferred  from  one  Place  to  another,  unlefs  it  be 
definitively ,  viz.  as  they  can  be  prefent,  by  their  Thought, 
fometimes  in  one  Place,  and  fometimes  in  another; 
though  they  be  not  environed  with  that  Place.  Laftly, 
as  to° the  Manner,  it  can  open  its  Mind  to  other  Souls, 
or  underftand  the  Thoughts  of  others  ;  the  Thought  of 
one  is  manifefted  to  the  other,  by  Means  of  his  Will ; 
as,  at  prefent,  by  Means  of  fome  Words  or  Sayings, 
the  Thought  of  a  Man  is  communicated  to  another 

Man. 

4.  Touching  the  human  Underflanding ,  and  Ideas . — 
We’muft  diftinguilh  in  a  thinking  Subftance  two  prin¬ 
cipal  Faculties,  viz.  thole  of  underflanding  and  of  wil¬ 
ling  ;  the  former  is  called  Underflanding ,  and  the  latter 
Volunty  :  Tho'  Underflanding  fignihes  rather  Perception 
or  Incelle&ion,  than  the  Faculty  of  Underflanding *,  and 
Volunty  rather  the  A6t  of  Willing,  than  the  Power.  All 
Philoiophers,  the  Thomifts  excepted,  are  of  Opinion, 
that  thofe  Faculties  are  not  really  diftinft  from  the  SouU 
not  without  juft  Reafon.  For  nothing  obliges  us  to  di- 
llinf7uifh  thole  Faculties  from  the  Soul,  if  the  Soul  alone 
can°acquic  itfelf  of  its  Functions,  without  that  real  Di- 
ilindlion  ;  which  it  can  do,  fince  the  Soul  thinks  of  it¬ 
felf .  and  to  think  is  to  underftand  and  will :  Therefore 
the  Underflanding  and  Will  are  not  to  be  really  diftin- 
o-uifhed  from  tiic  Soul  itfelf;  fince  Beings  arc  not  to  be 
multiplied  without  Ncccflity. 

Notwithftanding  which  I’ll  treat  of  both  Faculties, 
and  of  the  others  >vhich  have  any  Affinity  to  them,  fc- 
paratcly,  to  avoid  Confufton  :  Speaking  firfl  of  the 
Underflanding ,  which  is  commonly  defined,  a  Faculty  of 
the  human  Soul,  conceiving  all  Being ,  and  the  Mode  of 
the  Heinz  ;  and  is  the  Soul  itfelf,  as  Underflanding  and 

'  ’  *  .  _  .  «  .  .  .  «  I  S'  \  TTTMI' 


Reprefentations  of  Things,  which  in  Thcoloov  dr,  , 
led  me  Word  of  the  Wind,  or  expreffed  Speffi fJ “}!' 
ftinguilh  them  from  the  Species  from  ObLcts  ’  it  m 
are  called  impreffed  Species.  The  aSlive  VnitrfanilP' 
faid  to  exprefs  thofe  Species,  by  Corn erfton  i  P/J,  / 

mata,  or  by  being  attentive  to  the  corporal  Species  traced 
in  the  Phantafy,  which,  though  not  feen  by  him  ! 
notwithftanding  imagines  that  he  forms  his  Ideas  * 
their  Model ;  wherefore  the  Underflanding  and  PhantT 
are  Faculties  radicated  and  founded  in  the  fame  SubV 
or  the  rational  Soul ;  which  notwithftanding  k  «  s 

difficult  to  conceive.  crV 

They  call  pajfive  Underflanding,  that  which  receive 
the  Ideas  formed  by  the  aftive,  underftand  all  Thin / 
For  though  the  Name  of  Idea  is  fometimes  taken  fo' 
the  Perception  of  the  Mind,  it  is  notwithftanding  after 
taken  for  the  Species  ot  the  Thing,  or  conceived  Ob 
jeft  ;  that  is  called  a  formal ,  and  this  an  objective  Hr 
But  we  muft  obferve,  en  paffant ,  that  the  Greek  Word 
11  fed  by  Ariftotle  in  this  Place,  fignifies  the  Soul  ;r«f 

.  1  tt  j  ...n - 3 : _i r_„  r  ^  .  ‘UU1> 
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not  the  Underflanding  taken  for  a  Faculty  of  the  Soul- 
therefore  our  Souls  can  be  called  and  confidered  as  aftive 
and  paffive  together  ;  for  it  is  aflive  when  it  determines 
irfelf  to  Adion,  in  which  Senfe  it  is  called  Will ;  and  is 
pajfive  when  it  adually  underftands,  and  then  is  called 
Underflanding. 

The  Sentiment  of  the  Cartesians. 

The  Cartcfians ,  on  the  contrary,  pretend  that  all  Per- 
ception  is  pajfive  within  us,  fo  that  our  Underflanding 
does  not  form  the  Ideas  of  the  intelligible  Species  of 
Things,  but  receives  them  only  :  Which  Ideas  Bes 
Cartes  teaches  to  be  either  innate ,  or  adventitious,  or 
factitious,  as  I  have  explained  it  in  the  Logic  and 
imagines  them  to  be  united  with  the  Motions  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  Spirits,  as  to  be  occafional  to  one  another. 

My  own  Sentiment. 

For  my  Part  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  fhew,  that  there  is  no  a&ive  Underflanding 
in  a  created  Soul,  as  the  Peripatetkians  imagine;  but 
that  the  divine  Underflanding  alone,  who  is  illuminated 
by  none,  and  illuminates  all  others,  afts,  and  reprefems 
to  the  created  Spirits  the  Ideas  contained  within  him : 
Therefore  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  there  is  no  a&ivc  Urn 
derftanding  within  us,  fince  our  Underflanding  cannot 
form  Ideas  or  fpiritual  Images  of  Things,  for  he  has  not 
even  an  Idea  of  himfelf,  in  the  Senfe  the  Peripateticm 
take  it :  For  before  he  could  form  thofe  Ideas,  he 
ffiould  either  conceive  the  Things  themfelves,  or  be 
ignorant  of  them  ;  if  he  could  perceive  them,  he  would 
be  already  informed  of  an  intelligible  Species  or  Idea  of 
them,  and  therefore  ffiould  not  want  a  new  Species  to 
perceive  them :  If  he  was  ignorant  of  them,  he  mil 
never  be  capable  to  form  a  reprefentatM  Species  0 
them,  fince  wc  cannot  form  an  Idea  of  a  Thing  w  it 
we  have  no  Knowledge  of:  Therefore  there  is  no  a  \\z 

Underflanding  within  us. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  our  Underflanding  does  non  • 

derftand  otlierwife  than  by  the  Species  paintet  ino 
Phantafy,  or  imaginative  Faculty,  trom  which  wu 
his  Ideas ;  and  therefore  that  our  Underflanding  is 
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Conceiving  ;  ns  the  Will  is  the  fame  Soul  as  Willing. 

It  is  very  difficult,  and  very  laborious,  to  difeover  how 

the  Soul  perceives. 

The  Epicureans ,  who  falfely  perfuade  themfelves,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  Nature  but  Atoms  and  a  Vacuum, 
have  RecoutTc  to  Idols  and  Spcbtres ;  which  ridiculous 
Opinion  is  not  worthy  our  Notice.  There  are  two  other 

Sentiments  of  Philofophers,  de'ferving  as  little  our  At-  ^  y  — - -7,  n  r.  fonCdvf5  m 

tendon  :  The  iirll  is  that  of  the  Pcripatcticians  or  Scho-  Brain, t  he  either  conceives  11  ;nteJIipibk  Specif* 
liajls  ;  the  fecond  is  that  of  the  Cartcfians  or  Platoni-  if  he  conceives  them,  he  wan  s  jn  vain  *, 

CL  exemplified  by  the  Author  Of  the  Enquiry  after 
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as  well  as  paffive.  ,  ,r, 

I  anfwer,  1.  That  the  Things  we  know  arc  of  * 

Kinds ,  fays  St.  Attgttftin ,  lib.  15.  dclrtml.  c.  12. 

the  Things  which  our  Minds  conceive  by  ncan '  J 

Senfes ;  the  other  of  the  Things  which  wc  know  >)  / j  \ ; 

i.  c.  without  a  Con vcrfion  to  thofe  Images  pain 

Brain.  — 2.  If  the  Underflanding  undcrllaml  n°  ^ 

wife  but  by  a  Convcrfion  to  the  Images  .  .jKIU  • 

■n.. .«.  .  1.  _  not  conCLlVt. 


to 
anl 


The  Sentiment  of  the  P  u  a  1  v  a  t  e  t  i  c  i  a  ns. 


il  Jic  cioes  not  Know  uieiu,  •  - . -  .  .  n0|«- 

femblablc  to  them,  fince  there  can  lx.  [  confji 

presentation  or  Species  of  a  l  lung  ■  cflniorf, 
however,  that  our  Mind  concern  the  W  >  i 


'J'he  Peripateticians  diflingnilh  from  Ariftotle,  Lib.  3.  However,  mat  uur  ».u«  the  Brain,  or  » 

tie  Ln,  r.  5,  G?  6.  two  Sorts  of  Underitanding,  viz.  by  means  of  the  Motions  W 

an  fillive  Vndcrjlandiu if,  and  a  paffive  Undcrftandiny.  the  Images  tiaccd  in, 1  wind' ,lw'' 

'i  licy  teach  that  the  ai.tive  Underflanding ,  is  that  which 
cimles  that  Things  which  poflibly  am  be  umUrJlooa \  are 
iiitually  undcrjlood .  By  forming  the  Ideas,  or  lpiritiml 


the  Images  traced  in  it  t  ^0 

fuch  n  Thing  proceeds  lrom  the  Sinuh  l  ^ 

Species  or  Images  have  with  the  '  *jh  u 
which  Similitude,  as  an  nftvmUutve  lowei, 
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Underftanding,  to  produce  that  Idea  fembiable  to 
our  ■  ,c-  but  it  can  be  laid,  on  the  contrary, 

-  n  T  I'  /I  7  1  T  a  1  i-*  %  ▼ 
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i  Thin"  itfejf  j  but  it  can  be  laid,  on  the  contrary, 
t  lC  Law  has  been  eftablifhed  by  the  Author  of  Na- 
tiiat  ^tween  the  Soul  and  the  Body,  whereby,  on  Oc- 
tur,e’  0f  fome  Motions  of  the  Body,  certain  Perceptions 

^excited  in  our  Underftanding. 

But  fay  you>  if  thofe  Motions  have  no  Refemblance 

■ith  the  Tilings  conceived,  how  can  they  excite  a  Per¬ 
ception  thereof  ? 

\  anfwer,  by  that  Law  above-mentioned  j  for  nothing 
could  hinder  God  from  appropriating,  by  his  Omnipo¬ 
tence  fome  Thoughts  of  our  Mind  to  certain  Motions 
of  the  Body }  as  we  join  fome  of  our  Thoughts  with  cer¬ 
tain  Words,  which  are  not  at  all  fembiable  to  the  Things 
fignified  and  excited  in  our  Mind. 

Corollary  I. 

Our  Under/landing  muft  be  called  a  pajfive  Faculty 
of  the  human  Soul,  not  an  adlive  one.  For  receiving 
the  Ideas,  is  not  a&ing,  but  fuffering.  But  our  Mind, 
in  Uiulerltanding,  receives  the  Ideas  ;  fince  it  not  only 
does  not  form  them,  as  already  obferved,  but  even  re¬ 
ceives  them,  fometimes,  in  Spite  of  itfelf.  There- 

*  is 


fore, 


Corollary  II. 


If  the  Intdlc&ion  of  our  Mind  be  voluntary,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  preceded  by  fome  Determination  of  the  Will, 
whereby  the  Mind  applies  itfelf  to  underftand  ;  and  that 
Application,  which  is  alio  called  Attention ,  is  a  true 
Adion,  which  the  Will  can  do,  or  omit  at  Pleafure. 
Whence,  when  the  Mind  is  attentive  to  itfelf,  to  know 
itfdf,  it  really  afts  ;  and  it  is  faid  created  to  God’s  Re- 
feniblance,  in  that  it  knows  and  loves  itfelf;  Though 
in  knowing  and  loving  itfelf,  it  does  not  produce  SubfiTt- 
ances,  as  it  is  done  in  the  blefied  Trinity.  ' 

When  it  is  faid,  that  by  thinking,  one  reprefents  fome- 
thing  ro  himfelf,  that  Reprefentation,  confider’d  as  an 
Ad-on,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Determination  of  the 
Will  hereby  the  intellective  Power,  which  is  paffive, 
is  applied  to  conceive  it ;  or  is  the  Attention  of  the  crea¬ 
ted  Mind,  which  like  a  natural  Prayer,  impetrates  from 
God,  according  to  the  Hope  himfelf  lias  eftablilhecf,  that 
he  fhould  inform  him  of  the  Idea  of  certain  Things  • 
bur  is  not  an  Action  of  the  Underftanding,  which  forms’ 
or  fabricates  an  exprejfcd  Species.  ’ 


as  we  can  be  made  Partakers  thereof,  in  different  Mm- 

&'7rfTri  ^  “,B  Being/then  as  a foverejk 

as  tr.ue> Tas  Sood.  &c.  Hence  it  is,  that  we 
' generally  the  Idea  of  a  Being,  and  of  his  Attri¬ 
butes,  Differences,  or  Modes,  viz.  of  Unity,  Truth 
Beamy,  6V.  which  are  requifite  for  a  fovereign  Pct- 

through  the  Senfes.  We  have  naturally,  not  oS 

Rc^ardd  ro’  bUt  ^  , Relat,ons  whic,‘  have  a  mutual 
Regard  to  one  another;  and  in  that  confills  the 

jo°„Cet,°f  f]e  natu«l  Light,  by  Means  whereof  rye 
jom  the  Ideas  which  are  fembiable  to  one  another 
and  remove  thofe  which  are  diffemblable ;  and  form 
all  the  Judgments  wh.ch  are  certain  arid  evident. 

their  Orli  f  ,e7ed’c  I\-That  3,1  olir  Hcas  drawing 
and  r£r  Srf  fT  the,S?nfe’  We  hav<=  no  innate  ones  • 

evident  f  7  t-1C,r  ?nSi"  from  the  Senfes,  is 

A^!;  ;nt_from  thls  Axiom,  fo  common  in  the  Schools 
MM  eft  in  mtelleElu  quod  prius  non  f tier  it  in  fenfit. 

I  anfwer,  that  thofe  Ideas  have  not  their  Origin  from 
our  Senfes,  which  have  neither  Colour,  Tafte,  nor 

Idea^of  na°rReny  °thCr  fcnfi,bIc  Quality  >  Lch  are  the 

their  Origin  from  our  Senfes,  the  Objefts  whereof 
can  affeft  the  Senfes,  viz.  the  Ideas,  or  rather  Percen 

Smeli  °T  T  fwfible  Ql'alities>  as  of  Colour,  Sound, 
the  A ffhrff -k’  Hf3T  C°c’  fr0rn  which  Proceed 

Ideas  do  not  depend  on  the  Senfes  in  fuch  a  Manner 
that  the  Senfes  are  the  Caufes  thereof,  properly  faid’ 
but  only,  they  draw  their  Origin  from  hen,  as 
from  Occasions.  Therefore  that  Principle  cannot  be  ge! 
nerally  maintained.  Nihil  eft  in  intellettu,  &c  fince  it 

Sic  Qualifies^  ^  ^  **  ^ 

Having  thus  eftabliflied  the  Exiffence  of  innate  Ideas 
we  muft  confidcr  next  m  what  confills  the  Nature  or 

are'rhof  f  1  le|nnate  Ideas>  obje<5lively  taken  ;  and  which 

confufedlde^  ^  ty  Ckar  HeaS>  and  which  ** 


Corollary  III, 

men  the  human  Soul  knows  itfelf  by  its  Confcience, 

STA  rfdb  but  is  on,y  ~»fck,o.  by  an  i„- 
ardienk,  of  its  Exiffence,  and  of  its  Thought. 

Corolla  ry  IV. 

biituho  lii^i JlCrC  °f  cIie  Human  Mind,  may  be  attri- 
by  con  I  ‘  ^C*Td  Unclcr^anding  ;  for  God  aJone, 
fcj/;  onciaL4nnf  and  aI1  other  Things  in  him- 

be  illuiinirpil  k  bccaufc  ,God  alonc>  neither  is,  nor  can 

rr2r)’  he  any  °nhcr,BcinS  i  whereas,  on  the  con- 

h  l]C  lJJummatcs  all  others. 

Corollary  V. 

l]L-C(hmn'iralICu  of  the  created  Souls, 

into  t|u.md  XT8  ?  d,clr  Darkncfs,  and  infufes  Ideas 
nor  in  the  OhLA1  C‘ln  neither  in  thcmfelves, 

feded  by  the  Objects  C°  cannoc  bc  ini  mediately  af- 

Corollary  VL 

d&fShZS?  7  C(?nCl"'  with  3  crcatcd  Undcr- 
h  ’Clwllc  th™  by  his  Irradiation. 

T|  C  0  R  o  i.  i.  A  R  y  VII. 

®  the  Aiithor”  of  [!1C  ^"ul. is  t,lc  occnlional  Caufe,  or, 
Lnndl,  is  in  “  Li?  IllCll,,ry  after  Truth  expreffes 
p°c  Clod,  to  ,r rinr  ,W  ”‘,l,n't>lPrajer,  whereby  wc  en- 
,0“'s'  that  wc  In v  r  B'Kk:rR,,ndinB :  Hence  it  fol- 

Wc  c,n|  L  C  fomc  m,ate  Ideas. 
tol  which  Idci^T/4 '  iff17’  tbat  wb,cb  ‘s  born  with 

!'!r.avitl‘  God  ik,n,in7  y.,.Ca,llcd  *  na.turaI_  Light ; 


Dei  Cartes,  and  the  Carteftans,  are  generally  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  Perception  is  made  within  us,  by  innate  or 
adventitious,  or  faftitious  Ideas,  i.  e.  by  Virtue  of  the 
Law  which  God  has  eftablilbed  between  the  Soul  and' 

i!n!rRy’Wkrreby’,  °in,  0ccafion  of  the  Motions  made 

our  MbSl"’  KCVCrf  1Ci^S  °r  P(?'ccPtions  are  excited  in 
our  Minds  ;  but  the  Manner  how  Things  are  prefent 

o  our  Underftanding,  and  are  united  to  it,  was  left 

by  them  undeetded.  But  Father  Mallebranche ,  a  French- 

man,  has  gone  further,  in  that  excellent  Work  he  has 

entitled  Of  the  Inquiry  after  Truth.  For  he  diftinguiflies 

in  us,  four  different  Manners  of  Perception. 

The  fir  ft  is  that  whereby  a  Thing  is  feen  in  itfelf.  — 

I  he  ficcond,  that  whereby  a  Thing  is  not  feen  in  itfejf 

but  by  a  clear  Idea,  which  alone  is  properly  an  Idea! 

and  which  reprefents  to  our  Mind,  either  the  Being  itfejf 

or  the  Mode  of  the  Being.  — The  third  is  by  an  inward 

Scnje,  or  by  Confcience ,  how  the  human  Mind  is  con- 

icious  of  its  Affections,  or  Scnfations.  — •  The  fourth  is 

only  by  Conjecture  >  whereby  the  Minds  of  other  Men 

feem  to  bc  known  to  us.  —  We  may  be  permitted  to  add 

a  h  th,  and  that  fupernatural,  by  divine  Revelation,  or 

Paith,  whereby  we  know  the  Myfteries  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion. 

Therefore  what  DcsCartcs  lays,  we  know  by  a  confttfe 
Idea,  the  Author  of  the  Inquiry  after  Truth,  is  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  we  know  it  by  an  inward  Scnfe,  or  by  Con - 
fctencc\  for  he  admits  no  Idea  which  is  not  clear  and  di- 
ftind,  which  reprefents  Things  to  our  Mind,  clearly  and 
diftindly,  fuch  arc  the  Idea  of  Extenfion,  the  Idea  of 

a  Number,  tec.  but  this  muft  bc  explain'd  in  a  dearer 
Manner. 

The  firjl  Manner  of  Perception,  when  a  Thin? 

is  feen  in  itfelf. 


«.k,p  .  ,  . .  lumv  r,N  .  .  _  ,  ,  ,  Therefore,  il  wc  believe  Father  Mallebranche,  wcknow 

olarth?°d  *!ll>  mi  nates  he  hum  11  1  ^  t  V  *  t^’ EJcn.cc  ol  Goc!>  not  in  an  Species,  or  Image 

Bc,nS  Sovereignly  ncrfcA  r  T.  |SS  .  rht!II(,fa  tliftma  irom  God  ;  but  we  know  it  in  God  himlejf* 

Vol.  II  ’  t,ult  Klnd  >  whlcll>  tyatenus  he  is  prefent  to  our  Mind,  and  illuminates  it. 

4  N  For 
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when  joined  with  the  Body.  It  is  not  even  againft  all 
Appearance  of  Truth,  that  God  could  difpcfe  fome  Part 
of  the  Matter  with  refpett  to  a  Soul  feparated  from  the 
Body,  fo  that  as  it  was  moved  by  a  Sentiment  either  of 
Toy  or  Sorrow,  occafioned  by  the  Motions  made  in  the 
human  Body  •,  likewife  by  the  Occafion  of  the  Motions 
of  that  Portion  of  Matter,  it  is  fufceptible  of  Joy  or 
Sorrow  :  And  by  the  fame  Reafon  can  be  explained  how 
the  damn’d  Souls  are  tortured  by  the  Fire  of  Hell.  For 
though  their  Subftance  cannot  be  confumed  by  the 
Flames,  they  notwithftanding,  by  Occafion  of  the  Mat- 
jgj*  they  are  environed  with,  can  feel  the  Fire. 

The  human  Soul,  befides,  feparated  from  the  Body, 
can  both  underftand  itfelf,  God,  and  feveral  other 

Things. 

■  i .  Itfelf ;  becaufe  it  cannot  think,  without  being  con- 
fcious  to  itfelf  of  its  Thought :  Therefore  as  it  thinks 
continually,  it  can  likewife  continually  underftand  itfelf. 

2.  It  underftands  God  ;  becaufe  it  has  continually  God 
prefent,  either  as  Remunerator;  or  as  Avenger. 

3.  It  can  underftand  feveral  other  Things,  viz.  either 
thole  which  fhe  fees  in  God ;  or  thofe  with  which  it 
has  fome  Affinity,  or  Relation  :  Therefore  the  Soul  can 
underftand  without  the  Afliftance  of  rhe  Body. 

It  can,  likewife,  be  moved  without  the  Body,  viz. 
of  that  Motion  which  is  agreeable  to  Spirits  5  for  as  fpi- 
ritual  Things  are  not  properly  in  a  Place,  (as  I  have 
obferved  in  my  Treatife  of  Angels ,  under  the  Letter  A) 
neither  are  they  properly  moved,  or  they  are  not  pro¬ 
perly  transferred  from  one  Place  to  another,  unlefs  it  be 
definitively ,  viz.  as  they  can  be  prefent,  by  their  Thought, 
fometimes  in  one  Place,  and  fometimes  in  another; 
though  they  be  not  environed  with  that  Place.  Laftly, 
as  to  the  Manner,  it  can  open  its  Mind  to  other  Souls, 
or  underftand  the  Thoughts  of  others  ;  the  Thought  of 
one  is  manifefted  to  the  other,  by  Means  of  his  Will  ; 
as,  at  prefent,  by  Means  of  fotne  Words  or  Sayings, 
the  Thought  of  a  Man  is  communicated  to  another 

Man. 

4.  Touching  the  human  Undemanding ,  and  Ideas. — 
We  muft  diftinguifh  in  a  thinking  Subftance  two  prin¬ 
cipal  Faculties,  viz.  thofe  of  underftanding  and  of  wil¬ 
ling  •,  the  former  is  called  Undemanding ,  and  the  latter 
Vdunty :  Tho’  Underftanding  fignifies  rather  Perception 
or  Intelle&ion,  than  the  Faculty  of  Underftanding  ;  and 
Volunly  rather  the  A<5t  of  Willing,  than  the  Power.  All 
Philolophers,  the  Thomifts  excepted,  are  of  Opinion, 
that  thofe  Faculties  are  not  really  diftindt  from  the  Soul  ; 
not  without  juft  Reafon.  For  nothing  obliges  us  to  di- 
ftin^uifh  thole  Faculties  from  the  Soul;  if  the  Soul  alone 
can°acquit  itleif  of  its  Functions,  without  that  real  Di- 
ftindlion  ;  which  it  can  do,  fince  the  Soul  thinks  of  it- 
felf .  and  to  think  is  to  underftand  and  will :  Therefore 
the  Underftanding  and  Will  are  not  to  be  really  diftin- 
"uifhed  from  the  Soul  itfelf;  fince  Beings  arc  not  to  he 
multiplied  without  Neccjfity. 

Notwithftanding  which  I’ll  treat  of  both  Faculties, 
and  of  the  others  \vhich  have  any  Affinity  to  them,  fc- 
paratcly,  to  avoid  Confufion  : '  Speaking  firft '  of  the 
Underftanding ,  which  is  commonly  defined,  a  Faculty  of 
the  human  Soul,  .conceiving  all  Being ,  and  the  Mode  of 
the  Being  ;  and -is  the  Soul  itleif,  as  Underftanding  and 
Conceiving  ;  as  the  Will  is  the  fame  Soul-  as  Willing. 

It  is  very  difficult,  and  very  laborious,  to  difeover  how 

the  Soul  perceives .  • 

The  Epicureans ,  who  falfely  perfuadc  themfelvcs,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  Nature  but  Atoms  and  a  Vacuum, 
have  Recourle  to  Idols  and  Spctlres ;  which  ridiculous 
Opinion  is  not  worthy  our  Notice.  There  arc  two  other 
Sentiments  of  Philolophers,  deferving  as  little  our  At¬ 
tention  :  The  lirft  is  that  of  the  Pcripateticians  or  Scho- 
U ajls ;  the  fccond  is  that  of  'the  Cart  fans  or  Platoni- 
dans ,  exemplified  by  the  Author  Of  the  Enquiry  after 

Truth. 

The  Sentiment  of  the  Pkripatetjcians. 

The  Pcripateticians  diftinguifli  from  Arftotle ,  Lib.  3. 
de.  imim .  c.  5,  &  b.  two  Sorts  of  Underftanding,  viz . 
an  a  dive  ,  Underfunding,  and  a  pa  five  Underftanding. 
They  teach  that  the  altive  Underftanding,  is  that  which 
eaufes  tli at  Things  which  pofjibly  can  he  underfood ,  arc 
atlmlly  umhrftood.  By  forming  the  Ideas,  or  Ipirituul 


Reprefentations  of  Things,  which  inTheoW*,. 
led  the  W ird  of  the  Wind,  or  exprefTed  ^  01  * 
ftinguifh  them .  from  the  Species  from  Ohtfo’  ‘im 
are  called  imprejfed  Species.  The  aSHve  UndtrutJ-- 
faid  to  exprefs  thofe  Species,  by  '  Converfwn  f  pu}.  “ 
mata,  or  by  being  attentive  to  the  corporal  Sneci « 
in  the  Phantafy,  which,  though  not  feen  bv  hinT? 
notwithftanding  imagines  that  he  forms  his  Idea’ 
their  Model ;  wherefore  the  Underftandino-  andPlJ  ° 1? 
are  Faculties  radicated  and  founded  in  the3 fame  S  Wt# 
or  the  rational  Soul ;  *  which  notwithftanding  ^ ’ 
difficult  to  conceive.  °  VcrY 

•  T hey  call  paffive  Underftanding,  that  which  receive 
the  Ideas  formed  hy  the  attive,  underftand  all  Ui  S 
For  though  the  Name  of  Idea  is  fometimes  taken  T’ 
the  Perception  of  the  Mind,  it  is  notwithftanding  Jf 
taken  for  the  Species  of  the  Thing,  or  conceived  OL 
jedl ;  that  is  called  a  formal,  and  this  an  objetlhe  Uia> 
But  we  muft  obferve,  en  pajfant,  that  the  Greek  Word 
ufed  by  Ariftotle  in  this  Place,  fignifies  the  Soul  itfelf 
not  the  Underftanding  taken  for  a  Faculty  of  the  Soul  • 
therefore  our  Souls  can  be  called  and  confidered  as  aftive 
and  paffive  together  ;  for  it  is  aElive  when  it  determines 
itfelf  to  Adtion,  in  which  Senfe  it  is  called  Will ;  and  is 
paffive  when  it  a&ually  underftands,  and  then  is  called 
Underftanding . 

The  Sentiment  of  the  Cartesians. 

The  Cartefians ,  on  the  contrary,  pretend  that  all  Per- 
ception  is  paffive  within  us,  fo  that  our  Underftanding 
does  not  form  the  Ideas  of  the  intelligible  Species  of 
Things,  but  receives  them  only  :  Which  Ideas  Dm 
Cartes  teaches  to  be  either  innate,  or  adventitious,  or 
factitious,  as  I  have  explained  it  in  the  Logic and 
imagines  them  to  be  united  with  the  Motions  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  Spirits,  as  to  be  occafional  to  one  another. 

My  own  Sentiment. 

For  my  Part  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  ftiew,  that  there  is  no  attive  Underftanding 
in  a  created  Soul,  as  the  Peripaieticians  imagine-,  but 
that  the  divine  Underftanding  alone,  who  is  illuminated 
by  none,  and  illuminates  all  others,  a&s,  and  reprefents 
to  the  created  .Spirits  the  Ideas  contained  within  him : 
Therefore  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  there  is  no  aftive  Un¬ 
derftanding  within  us,  fince  our  Underftanding  cannot 
form  Ideas  or  fpiritual  Images  of  Things,  for  he  has  not 
even  an  Idea  of  himfelf,  in  the  Senfe  the  Peripaltlicm 
take  it :  For  before  he  could  form  thofe  Ideas,  he 
Ihould  either  conceive  the  Things  themfelvcs,  or  be 
ignorant  of  them  ;  if  he  could  perceive  them,  he  would 
be  already  informed  of  an  intelligible  Species  or  Idea  of 
them,  and  therefore  Ihould  not  want  a  new  Specks  to 
perceive  them  :  If  he  was  ignorant  of  them,  he  could 
never  be  capable  to  form  a  reprefentative  Species  o 
them,  fince  wc  cannot  form  an  Idea  of  a  Thing  whic 
we  have  no  Knowledge  of:  Therefore  there  is  no  a  ivc 

Underftanding  within  us.  . 

It  may  be  faid,  that  our  Underftanding  does  no 

derftand  otherwife  than  by  the  Species  painted  in 

Phantafy,  or  imaginative  Faculty,  from  which  we 

his  Ideas. ;  and  therefore  that  our  Underftanding  is  a 

as  well  as  paffive.  , .... 

I.  anfwer,  i.  That  the  Things  we  ft wv  on  of 

Kinds ;  fays  St.  Auguftin ,  lib.  15.  de  Trimt.  c.  n.  J 
the  Things  which  our  Minds  conceive  by  mm s ; 
Senfcs ;  the  other  of  the  Things  which  wc  knoio  by  M  ‘  ' 
i.  c.  without  a  Con verfion  to  thofe  Images  pain 

Brain. —  2.  If  the  Underftanding  underflow  ^ 


wife  but  by  a  Converfion  to  the  Images  P;U?  1  m 
Brain,  he  either  conceives  them  or  not :  concc 
if  he  conceives  them,  lie  wants  no  intellign  d  J 
uriderftand,  therefore  lie  would  form  them  in  >  »  ^ 
if  lie. does  not  know  them,  how  can  he  la  ‘  ^ 
.  femblable  to  them,. 4 fince  there  can  be  0 
ircfciitation  or  Specjcs  of  a  Thing  unkw , .  flrp0rA 

loWcvcr,  that  our  Mind  conceives  the  ^  jn^  •  loroi 


} 


nowcvei,  uwi  um  or  * 

by  means  of  the  .  Motions  excited  in  .,ear  ih* 

fuch  a  Thing  proceeds  from  the  Simili  tid^  ^ 

Species  or  Images  have  wit h  «>c  '  ‘j]10ll]d 

which  Similitude,  as  an  ajumlatvoe  1  owe. , 

I 
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,r  TTnderfhndiflg,  to  produce  that  Idea  fembJable  to 
7  rru\n<r  itfeJf 3  but  it  can  be  faid,  on  the  contrary. 
Law  has  been  eftablifhed  by  the  Author  of  Na- 
that  3  bet  ween  the  Soul  and  the  Body,  whereby,  on  Oc- 
tu?V nc  fame  Motions  of  the  Body,  certain  Perceptions 

Cf  exctdt  our  Underftanding. 

ar  But  6y  y°Llj  ^  tkoi~e  Motlons  kave  no  RefembJance 
With  the  Things  conceived,  how  can  they  excite  a  Per- 

Ce?jmf\ver,  by  that  Law  above-mentioned  3  for  nothing 
Id  finder  God  from  appropriating,  by  his  Omnipo- 
r  cv  fome  Thoughts  of  our  Mind  to  certain  Motions 
of  the  Body  3  as  we  join  fome  of  our  Thoughts  with  cer- 
•n  Words,  which  are  not  at  aJi  fembJable  to  the  Things 
Jifirf  and  excited  in  our  Mind. 

Corollary  I. 

Our  Underftanding  muft  be  called  a  pajfve  Faculty 
of  the  human  Soul,  not  an  a<5tive  one.  For  receiving 
the  Ideas,  is  not  afting,  but  fuffering.  But  our  Mind, 
in  Underftanding,  receives  the  Ideas  3  fince  it  not  only 
does  not  form  them,  as  already  obferved,  but  even  re- 
•  -  them,  fometimes,  in  Spite  of  itfelf.  There- 


4i? 


ccives 
fore,  fcfr. 


Corollary  II. 


If  the  Intelle&ion  of  our  Mind  be  voluntary,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  preceded  by  fome  Determination  of  the  Will, 
whereby  the  Mind  applies  itfelf  to  underftand  3  and  that 
Application,  which  is  alfo  called  Attention, ,  is  a  true 
Atftion,  which  the  Will  can  do,  or  omit  at  Pleafure. 
Whence,  when  the  Mind  is  attentive  to  itfelf,  to  know 
itfelf,  it  really  ads  3  and  it  is  faid  created  to  God’s  Re- 
femblance,  in  that  it  knows  and  loves  itfelf :  Though 
in  knowing  and  loving  itfelf,  it  does  not  produce  Subfift- 
ances,  as  it  is  done  in  the  bleffed  Trinity.  * 

When  it  is  faid,  that  by  thinking,  one  reprefents  fome- 
thing  to  himfelf,  that  Reprefentation,  confider’d  as  an 
Adion,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Determination  of  the 
Will,  whereby  the  intellective  Power,  which  is  paffive, 
is  applied  to  conceive  it  3  or  is  the  Attention  of  the  crea¬ 
ted  Mind,  which  like  a  natural  Prayer,  impetrates  from 
God,  according  to  thePIope  himfelf  has  eftablifhed,  chat 
he Ihould  inform  him  of  the  Idea  of  certain  Things- 
but  is  not  an  Action  of  the  Underftanding,  which  forms’ 
or  fabricates  an  exprejfcd  Species . 


as  we  can  be  made  Partakers  thereof,  in  different  Man* 
rjers,  we  confider,  firft,  as  a  Being,  ’then  as  a  foveS 

have  generally  the  Idea  of  a  Being,  and  of  his  AttTf- 
buces.  Differences,  or  Modes,  viz.  of  Unity,  Truth 
Beauty,  &c.  which  are  requifite  for  a  fovereign  Per- 
fedhon :  Hence  hkewife  is  deduced  the  Idea  ofExtenfion 

^d°frthoft  Things  which  belong  to  Extenfion,  viz. 
mfibility.  Mobility,  all  which  Ideas,  could  not  pafs 

rlWWH  thCi  Senff '  „We  havc  naturally,  not  only 
ofe  Ideas,  but  the  Relations  which  have  a  .mutual 

*wrd  /°  i°ne  ano?her  5  and  in  that  confifts  the 
Force  of  the  natural  Light,  by  Means  whereof  we 

join  the-  Ideas  which  are  femblable  to  one  another 

audi,rel?T  th°fe  which  are  diffemblable;  and  form 
all  the  Judgments  which  are  certain  and  evident  ' 

Itmay  be  objefted,  i.  That  all  our  Ideas  drawing 

then  Origin  from  the  Senfes,  we  have  no  innate  ones” 
evident"  f t(ley  TZ  -heir  ?riSin  from  tile  Senfes,  -is 

mbit  eft  in  mtelleRu  quod  pnus  non  fuerit  in  fe'nfu.  '  ’ 

*  onfTr’  that  *°[e  Ideas  have  not  their  Origin  from 
our  Senfes,  which  have  neither  Colour,  T»flre,  nor 

IdTa  ofna°rRe"y  ftnfib]e  Quality  ;  fuch  are  the 
jWea  of  a  Being  in  general,  and  of  its  Attributes  or 

Modes  ;  the  Idea  of  a  God,  &c.  But  tliofe  only  draw 

ranlf  ffrAglnu  fo°nV  0Ur  Senfes’  the  °bjeAs  whereof 
can  affeft  the  Senfes,  viz.  the  Ideas,  or  rather  PerceD 

Smell  °T  T  ftSfible  Qlla|ities,  as  of  Colour,  Sound, 

the  Affedhons  of  Joy,  Sorrow,  &c.  Though '  thofe 
£Tthe°S n°f  dePcnd.  °"  th®  Senfes  in  fuch  a  Manner, 

that  the  Senfes  are  the  Caufes  thereof,  properly  faid 
but  only,  they  draw  their  Origin  from  them,  as’ 
from  Occasions.  Therefore  that  Principle  cannot  be  ge¬ 
nerally  maintained.  Nihil  eft  in  intellect,  &c.  f,  nee  it 

ssssr bn' in  *•  p“c'p,“!  0. 

Having  thus  eftablifhed  the  Exiftence  of  innate  Ideas 
we  n,uft  confider  next  in  what  confifts  the  Nature  o^ 
Entity-  of  the  innate  Ideas,  objefhvely  taken  ;  and  which 

confuted  Id  ^  ^  C°nCeiVe  by  dearIdeas>  and  which  by 


Corolla  ry  III, 

•  ■  ,\yhcn  tlle  buman  Soul  knows  itfelf  by  its  Confcience, 

f  wn,0t,?r°dUrCC  t  lCn  anIdca  diftin£t  from  itfelf,  and 
S£r  'Wrf  but  is  on,y  c°nfcious  by  an  in- 

ward  Scnfe,  of  its  Exiftence,  and  of  its  Thought. 

Corolla  ry  IV. 

bu2to  !nlI,ere  of  '**Tham M  Mind>  may  be  attri- 
outed  to  all  other  created  Underftanding  3  for  God  alone 

feif,  0  “”£,nf  himfelf^  and  all  other  Things  in  him- 

be  ifluminitprl’  l  ^ecau^c  pod  ^one>  neither  is,  nor  can 
trary  be  ilium ^  any  °^ier  Bc5nS>  whereas,  on  the  con- 

;>  Jic  illuminates  all  others. 

Corollary  V. 

*a-allad,  ««  Light  of  the  created  Souls, 

Wo thcmd  5;hS  f  tIlCir  ^arknef?>  and  infufes  Ideas 

nor  in  the  Obiefh  ■  ^  can  find  nL*,thcr.  in  thcmfclves, 
teed  by  the  Obje^ts^  C lC^  cannot  *mrncdiateJy  af- 

COROLLARY  VI. 

flnSgl'^thJrwi  CrT  C?  CC?"CU1'  wirh  a  creatcd 

b.  otntrwife  than  by  his  Irradiation. 


C°JtOI.  L  ARY  VII. 


Des  Cartes,  and  the  Carte/ians,  are  generally  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  Perception  is  made  within  us,  by  innate  or 
adventitious,  or  faftitious  Ideas,  ;.  f.  by  Virtue  of  the 
Law  which  God  has  eftablifhed  between  the  Soul  and 
the  Body,  whereby  on  Occafion  of  the  Motions  made 

10  °U™n’  /cveral  Ideas  or  Perceptions  are  excited  in 
our  Minds  ;  but  the  Manner  how  Things  are  prefent 

to  our  Underftanding,  and  are  united  to  it,  was  left 
by  them  undecided.  Buc  Father  Mallebrancbe ,  a  French¬ 
man,  has  gone  further,  in  that  excellent  Work  he  has 
entitled.  Of  the  Inquiry  after  Truth.  For  he  diftinguiihes 
in  us,  four  different  Manners  of  Perception, 

The  firft  is  that  whereby  a  Thing  is  fecn  in  itfelf. _ 

The  fecond,  that  whereby  a  Thing  is  not  feen  in  itfelf 

but  by  a  clear  Idea ,  which  alone  is  properly  an  Idea* 

and  which  reprefents  to  our  Mind,  cither  the  Being  itfelf 

or  the  Mode  of  the  Being. —  The  third  is  by  an  inward 

Scnfe,  or  by  Confcience ,  how  the  human  Mind  is  con- 

fcious  of  its  Affections,  or  Sen  Hit  ions.  — The  fourth  is 

only  by  Con  jell ure  3  whereby  the  Minds  of  other  Men 

feem  to  be  known  to  us.  — We  may  be  permitted  to  add 

a  fifth,  and  that  fupernatural,  by  divine  Revelation ,  or 

Baith,  whereby  we  know  the  Myfterics  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion. 

Therefore  what  Des  Cartes  /ays,  we  know  by  a  con  fa  ft 
Idea,  the  Author  of  the  Inquiry  after  Truth,  is  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  we  know  it  by  an  inward  Scnfe,  or  by  Con- 
fciencc  3  for  he  admits  no  Idea  which  is  not  clear  and  di- 
ftina,  which  reprefents  Things  to  our  Mind,  clearly  and 
chilin&ly,  fuch  are  the  Idea  of  Extenfion,  the  Idea  of 

a  Number,  &V.  but  this  muft  be  explain’d  in  a  clearer 
Manner. 

The  firft  Manner  of  Perception,  when  a  Thin? 

is  feen  in  itfelf. 


“  the  Author  of  the  ^  -  ‘S  tha  occnfional  Caufc,  or, 
is  like  a  certain  nT"'7,  Trath  cxPrcff«> 

K  that  we  Inv,  fi,  f  UlKk;iflal1ldine  :  Hence  it  fol- 

We  call  an  T  ,TVmo‘e  Ideas-  . . — 

“1‘  'v!,i.dl(  Wea^iTjulIu’  called  VVl.’.ICl>  “  borTn. 'Yith  ,  Therefore,  if  wc  believe  Father  Mallchrancbc,  wc  know 
J  7ld>  God  illuminotMthchumn^Q natuial  Ltfiln  t  the  Effence  of  God,  not  in  an  Idea,  Species,  or  Image 
Btuia  fovacignly  pcrfcL  i.”rIif?vS;'...,Tle,I.dP  d'(llnft  ‘‘om  God  i  but  we  know  it  in  God  himklQ 


v.i(rnl..  t  n  , . ••••MWUW.  X  lie  ICieil 

voLir’ is  °r  that  Kind  5  wi,id,> 


-  -  - - -  — - -  9  1L  HI  VJUU  lull  liCJI  ( 

Styatenus  he  is  prefent  to  our  Mind,  and  illuminates  it. 

4  N  For 
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For  nothing,  either  Image,  Species,  or  Refemblance,  can 
reprefent  God  to  us.  Therefore  the  human  Soul  is  not 
only  joined  -with  the  human  Body,  but  is  like  wife  joined 
in  its  Manner  with  God  himfelf. 

We  do  not  only  know  the  divine  Efifence,  becaufe  it 
prefents  itfelf  in  fome  Manner  to  our  Mind,  but  fees, 
likewife,  in  it,  as  in  a  Looking-Glafs,  the  general  Ideas 
of  Things,  the  firft  and  immutable  Laws  of  our  Judg¬ 
ments,  and  Ratiocinations,  and  the  Axioms  which  ex- 
prefs  the  mutual  Relations  of  thofe  Ideas  to  one  another. 

The  fecond Manner  ^Perception  by  a  clear  Idea. 

'  Our  fecond  Manner  of  Perception *  according  to  the 
fame  Author,  is  by  a  clear  Idea ,  i.  e.  as  himfelf  inter¬ 
prets  it,  in  confidering  the  archetypal  Idea ,  in  which  the 
Bodies  are  contained  in  an  intelligible  Manner,  which 
archetypal  Idea  is  nothing  eife  in  itfelf,  but  the  divine 
EfTence,  as  participable  of  the  Creature *  in  fome  Manner 
of  Similitude . 

Though,  in  his  Sentiment,  Perception  and  Idea  differ 
much  between  themfelves.  For  Perception*  is  the  Mode 
or  Affeftion  of  a  conceiving  Mind,  which,  confequently, 
is  peculiar  to  every  Mind,  and  is  fometimes  the  inward 
and  confufed  Senfe,  or  Confcience.  But  Idea  is  common 
to  all :  For  not  only,  fays  he,  the  Europeans  fee  with 
their  Mind,  or  conceive  an  immenfe  Extenlion,  and  dif- 
fufed,  in  infinitum *  throughout  thofe  Spaces,  called  by 
fome  imaginary ,  but  the  Afiaticks *  likewife,  the  Africans , 
and  Americans*  have  the  fame  clear  and  diftinft  Idea  *, 
and  all  can,  in  that  Idea,  diftinguifh  different  Figures, 
different  Motions,  &c.  and  all  know,  that  the  leffer 
of  that  Extenfion  is  contained  in  the  greater, 

And  as  the  Perception,  or  Mode  of  the  human  Mind, 
does  not  contain  in  itfelf  that  immenfe  Extenfion,  and 
can  be  formed  into  a  Circle,  Triangle,  or  any  other 
Figure  of  that  Kind  ;  .it  feems  necelfary,  that  he  fhould 
fee  that  Extenfion,  and  all  the  Properties  thereof,  in 
fome  Original  or  Light,  common  to  all  Men,  i.  e.  in 
that  archetypal  Idea ,  which  is  fhewn  to  all  Men,  and  in 
which  Men  •  fee  whatever  they  conceive  clearly  and  di- 
ftindtly.  But  what  is  that  Original  or  archetypal  Idea * 
but  God  himfelf,  as  far  as  the  Creatures  can  in  fome 
Meafure  partake  of  him,  and  he  contains  them  all, 
eminently. — Therefore  we  fee  in  God  an  immenfe  Exten¬ 
fion,  and  confequently  all  Bodies. 

If  Men  conceive,  that  Extenfion  within  themfelves, 
and  with  their  Eyes  fhut,  they’ll  conceive  it  every  where 
homogeneous *  or  of  the  fame  Sort.  But  if  they  open 
their  Eyes,  they’ll  difeover  in  it  a  very  great  Diver- 
fity  •,  for  one  Part  thereof  will  affeft  them  in  one  Man¬ 
ner,  and  another  Part,  in  another  Manner,  viz.  they’ll 
perceive  a  greater  Strength  of  Light  in  the  Sun,  than 
in  the  Moon  ;  and  will  be  touched  by  die  different  Per¬ 
ceptions  of  Colours,  Sounds,  Smells,  Taflcs,  and  other 
ftnfible  Qualities,  according  to  the  Prefence  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Bodies.  And  every  Man  has  his  own  proper  Per¬ 
ceptions,  or  thofe  which  tho*  agreeable  to  fome,  arc  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  others  ;  but  the  Idea  of  Body  and  of  Ex¬ 
tenfion,  is  a  certain  Original,  or  Model  common  to  all 
Men,  for  all  conceive  Extenfion  in  the  fame  Manner, 
can  draw  the  fame  Figures  in  it,  and  undcrflantl 
feinblable  Motions. 

It  is  objefted,  that  there  is  no  Extenfion  in  God, 
fince  he  is  not  corporal  ;  therefore  he  cannot  reprefent 
to  us  a  Model  of  Extenfion. 

I  anfwcr,  that  there  is  no  Extenfion  in  God,  formally* 
but  there  is  eminently .  For  God  is  not  extended,  and 
does  not  occupy  a  Place  \  but  as  God,  notwithftanding, 
is  a  fimplc  Being,  a  Being  by  Eflcnce,  from  whom  flows 
ncccflarily  all  that  cxifb,  all  the  other  Beings  muft  be 
contain’d  in  him,  cither  formally  or  eminently.  There¬ 
fore,  as  all  the  Bodies  which  exilV,  have  been  produced 
by  him,  they  muft  be  contain’d  in  him  in  an  intelligible 
Manner,  at  lead,  i.  c.  according  to  an  intelligible  Exten¬ 
fion*  not  according  to  a  local  ope  •,  and  confequently 
God  can  reprefent  them  to  us,  either  immediately,  or 
by  Means  of  fome  Motions  of  the  Bodies. 

The  third  Manner  of  Perception  by  Confcience. 

The  human  Soul  knows  itfelf,  according  to  the  lame 
Author,  its  Thoughts,  and  AfTc&ions,  viz.  Joy,  Sor¬ 
row,  and  all  the  Scnliicions  of  Light,  Colour,  Sound, 


r 

Smell,  fcfr.  by  Confcience.  For  , 
what  Manner  the  human  Soul  muft  )  W  ;n 

Senfe  of  Joy,  Sorrow,  or  Heat  J  tl  f***  £ 

muft  be  the  Difpofition  of  the  Body**  f 

fence  of  the  Body  in  the  Archetype  JV"!  fte  the  Ec 
but  a  confus’d  Senfe  of  our  Soul,  wher.-h,,  ;  and  have 
fcious  to  _  ourfelves,  that  it  exifts  and  finkT  “»• 

Notwiihftanding  „l,ich  we  d„  He 

ftindtJy  its  Nature  and  Properties  5  and  i- 

Others,  whofe  Sentiment  is  not  very  riiff 
mme,  believe,  that  the  Nature  of  our  sLi  •  nt  fro'n 
in  the  general  Idea  of  a  Being,  in  which 
well  as  the  Bodies,  are  contained.  For  as  pj  ■  > as 
ing  by  Effence,  and  can  be  partaken  bv  rlw  r  IS  a  Br' 
feveral  Manners  ;  he  illuminates  our  Mind  ' in 
Manner,  that  it  fupplies  us  with  the  Idea  of  .‘n ■  1 

general,  and  of  the  Species  and  Modes  of  nS  in 
For  though  the  human  Soul  knows  itfelf  bv 
does  not  feem,  notwithftanding,  to  knL,  ‘  P 1 11 
than  by  Confcience,  or  a  confus’d  Senfe  its 
viz.  Joy,  Sorrow,  &c.  ’  S 

A 

The  fourth  Manner  of  Perception  by  Conjeaure 

The  lame  Author  imagines,  that  we  knn«,  xT 
of  the  other  created  Minds,  whether  angelical  or  h™* 
by  Conjeaure.  For  as  we  do  not  fee  Them 

themfelves,  nor  in  clear  Ideas,  and  cannot  difeover'  bv 
Confcience  what  paffes  m  them,  there  is  but  one  Ex¬ 
pedient  left,  which  is  to  fuppofe  them  ftd,  in  them' 
felves,  as  we  are  confcious  to  ourfelves  we  are  „l,i  t 
true,  it  follows  :  ’  c  1 " 

That  the  adventitious  Ideas,  are  either  vain,  falfC)  or 

f  or,  i .  If  they  be  taken  for  the  Affedions  of  the 
Soul,  excited  occaflonally  by  the  Motions  of  the  Body 
they  are  not  properly  Ideas,  iince  they  properly  renre- 
lent  nothing,  v.  g.  the  Affeftion,  whereby  the  Sou!  js 
made  fenflble  of  Heat,  Cold,  Sound,  or  of  the  otfn 
Qualities,  reprefents  properly  nothing:  But  is  only  a 
certain  inward  Senfe,  whereby  the  human  Soul  feck 
confufedly  fomething  in  itfelf. 

.  ^ey  be  taken  for  the  Qualities  themfelves  ob- 

jeaively  perceived,  they  are  falfc  or  confufe;  falfe,  in- 
afmuch  as  they  do  not  reprefent  what  is  in  the  Bodies; 
confufe,  in  that  they  confound  the  formal  Idea,  which 
is  the  Perception  itfelf,  with  what  is  in  the  Things,  tho’ 
there  be  no  Refemblance  between  the  corporal  Qualities, 
and  the  Senfe  they  have  excited. — Therefore  the  afar,- 
titious  Ideas  are  cither  vain,  falfe,  or  confufe. 

The  factitious  Ideas*  are  cither  cotnpofed  of  die  in¬ 
nate  Ideas,  or  arc  produced  of  the  Union  of  an  inward 
Senfe  with  a  clear  Idea.  But  that  Union  is  not  made 
by  our  Undcrftanding,  flnee  it  feems  to  be  rather  paf- 
five  than  aftive  j  but  is  made  in  our  Undcrftanding, 
either  on  Occafion  of  the  diflurbed  Motion  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  Spirits,  as  it  happens  in  thofe  who  have  a  Fever, 
or  by  an  Adi  of  the  Will,  as  when,  v.  gr.  the  Will 
together  with  the  Idea  of  Extenfion,  which  is  prefent  10 
our  Mind,  determinates  that  Motion  of  the  animal  Spi¬ 
rits,  whereby  the  Senfe  of  yellow  or  gold-colour  is  ex¬ 
cited,  in  which  Cafe  we  imagine  a  golden  Mountain; 
or  when  we  join  the  Idea  of  a  human  Head,  with  the 
Idea  of  the  Body  of  a  Fifli,  to  imagine,  6fr,  in  all  thefe 
Things  it  is  neceffary  that  either  the  Motion  of  the 
animal  Spirits,  or  the  Aft  of  the  Will  ilioukl  interfere, 
whereby  that  Conipofition  may  be  determined  tidier 
mediately  or  immediately  ;  in  which  occurs  fometimes  a 
tacit  Judgment,  whereby  we  judge,  that  a  Thing,  tho. 
it  does  not  exiff  aftually,  can  cxift  at  lea  ft.  ^ 

Thus  far  of  the  Manner  whereby  the  Iifienccs  nt 
Things  are  known.  At  prefent  I  mull  explain,  to" 
we  difeover  their  Exigence.  ,  . 

We  undcrflantl,  that  God’s  Exiflcncc  is  contained 1,1 
the  clear  Idea  of  him,  which,  as  far  as  he  illuminates  our 
Mind,  is  not  diftinft  from  him.  For  the  hxtlkijOi 
whifch  is  a  Perfeftion,  is  underflood  to  be  contained  in 
the  Idea  of  a  Being  fovcrcignlv  perfeft. 

We  are  fine  of  the  Kxiftence  of  our  Soul,  of 3 

ft  &  *-w  a  a  ^  1  1  ft/t  IhM  1 !  IJ 


vv  c  .iic  hiic  01  me  iixmencc  ui  ui»  «... 

main  inward  Senfe,  whereby  fhe  is  conlWmis 

?  her  'Thoughts  :  For  we  cannot  flunk  without  bent, 

0  j.  runlets 


cert 

of 
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■  ourfclves  that  we  think,  and  confequently 

confa0  this  Principle,  /  think  5  then  I  exili. 

ofift-  ,  according  to  the  Author  Of  the  Enquiry 

And  thong  >  Soul  has  a  fcfs  ciear  Knowledge  ot  her 

tfi*  0f  that  of  the  Body,  fhe  is  notwithftand- 

EJfeiice,  1  •  Q{  her  Exiftence  than  of  that  of  the 

•incrm°re  }  ah  fhe  be  entirely  confcious  to  herfelf, 

VIZ.  tllOUDii  _ fl-ill  AmUr  flu* 


41? 


°l 

Body 


*  fiinnuii  >*fc'** - j  * 

h  t  'flic  * drifts  s  Dflie  can  neverchelei~s  fti11  doubc  of  the 

Ex«  "know 'the  Edltence  of  fpiritual  or  human  Souls* 
diffina  fr°m  ours,  by  the  Eftefts,  which  we  fuppofe 

Pwfknow^the’  Exiftence  of  corporal  Things*  and 
,  pV  are  indued  with  certain  Qualities,  by  fome 
thaC  whereby,  as  occafionally,  fome  Afte&ions 


W?may  form  the  fame  Judgment  of  all  the  others 
\  r  ffe  Sun  ;  which  we  know  to  exift,  and  to  be 

rJaous  and  hot,  by  the  Impreffion  of  the  Light  or 
Tweat  or  of  its  other  Qualities,  whereby  are  excited 
?  v:r  cool  conftantly,  occafionally,  and  always  in  the 
ft  Manner,  fome  certain  Affections,  or  vivid  Senfa- 
*?m  *  Therefore  we  know  the  Exiftence  of  the  corporal 
E7?‘  and  that  they  are  indued  with  certain  Qualities, 

J  fo^lmprcffions,  &c. 

Co  ROLLARV, 

% 

From  what  I  have  faid  on  this  SubjeCt ,  we 
:utj(re  of  the  Origin  of  all  Ideas.  For  they  all 

proceed  from  God,  either  immediately,  or  mediately  by 
means  of  corporal  Motions  ;  and  are  excited  in  the 
Soul,  or  intellective  Faculty ;  at  prefenc  it  remains  to 
add  \o  it  fome  Refie&ions  on  Reafon ,  PbantaJ y,  and 
Uemrj,  which  are  Faculties  nearly  related  to  the  Un- 

derftanding.  . 

Memory,  in  Man,  is  a  Faculty  of  the  rational  Soul , 

cr  bum  Mind ,  ‘whereby  we  remember  Things  which  we 
hvt  firmly  learned  and  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  human 
Mind  itfelf,  as  determined  on  Occafion  of  the  Veftiges 
remaining  in  the  Brain,  and  of  the  Motions  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  Spirits  ninning  through  thofe  Veftiges  to  a  certain 
.Perception  of  Things. 

Phantasy,  is  a  Faculty  whereby  the  human  Mind  fees 
corporal  things,  under  corporal  Figures  or  Images :  Or  is 
rather  the  Mind  itfelf,  or  rational  Soul,  excited  by  the 
Veftiges  imprinted  in  the  Brain,  and  the  Motion  of  the 
animal  Spirits  flowing  through  thofe  Veftiges,  to  know 
fomething  corporal  under  a  corporal  Figure. 

Laftly,  Reason,  in  this  Place  is  the  Faculty  of  Rea - 
'  fining-,  or  to  infer  rightly  one  Thing  from  another,  and 
therefore  includes  both  the  Underftanding  and  Will. 

5.  Touching  the  human  Will  and  Liberty.  — Will  is 
called  a  Faculty  of  the  human  Soul,  and  is  common¬ 
ly  denned  in  the  Schools,  a  Faculty  which  profccutes 
the  Good  offered  by  the  Underftanding ,  and  is  averfe  to 
Foil ;  Or  is  the  Mind  itfelf,  inclining  towards  Good, 
j  and  avoiding  Evil  :  For  it  is  not  an  Entity  really  di- 
itinft  from  the  Soul  \  but  as  the  human  Mind,  con- 
fidercd  as  Underftanding,  is  called  Int  elicit  likewife, 
when  confidcrcd  as  willing,  it  is  called  Volunty  or  Will. 
Therefore  Will  in  the  Schools  is  improperly  called  blind : 
Tor  a  Faculty,  which  is  in  fadtonc  and  the  fame  Thing 
'vith  the  knowing  Faculty,  as  Will  is  in  fadt  one  and 
me  fame  Thing  with  the  knowing  Faculty,  or  Under- 
•  “Ending,  cannot  be  properly  called  blind  \  for  there  is  no 
ftilcrence  between  them  both  but  in  the  Appellation, 
lnf?  f'lcy  arc  both  one  and  the  fame  Soul. 

But  as,  notwithftanding  Perception  is  different  from 
wtm,  and  that  the  Soul  by  the  Will  does  not  profe- 
?te  or  av°id  a  Thing,  till  it  has  a  previous  confufe 
I  nowlcdge ,°1  d)at  Thing  •,  hence  the  Perception  of  the 

il !  un,  lnS  *s  **aid  co  bc  previous  to  the  Motion  of 
„ c .  «lj  or  as  they  fpeak  in  the  Schools,  the  Under- 


Ihndi 


n6  is  conceived  to  prefent  a  lighted  Torch  to  the 
unty,  Not\vithftanding  which,  tiic  human  Will 

kiu0t  v'  blind  1  lincc  a  blind  Faculty  cannot 
Wow  a  lighted  Torch. 

covlVC  V,nc)craancling  by  *ts  natural  Light,  can  dif- 
<7  *t>  ?c,nS  ln  general,  as  the  Mode  or  Ac- 

Tmncnfnv  th*  WiH  likc.wi.fc  has  *  ™r5a!  iUliUlJdUUII  WI  J.  jm*l|  VI  W* 

I’autclf  y  t.?vyards ,  Good  in  general,  i.  e.  towards  God  is  an  Aflenc  or  Diflent,  whereby  it  approves  or  difap* 
>  nnplicttly%  if  not  explicitly  known.  Again,  as  proves  fomething  *,  or  whereby  it  inclines  either  toward 

the 


the  Perception  of  a  particular  Thing  fferbs  to  be  nothing 
elfe  but  a  certain  Determination  of  the  human  Light  j 
whereby  we  know  univerfally  the  Being  itfelf,  cr  God  : 
Likewife  the  Pro  pen  ft  cy  of  the  Will  "towards  particular 
Goods*  is  a  certain  general  Determination  of  thac  In¬ 
clination,  or  a  Reftridlion  whereby  it  adheres  to  that  lame 
particular  Good. 

From  that  Amplitude  of  the  Will,  whereby  it  profecutcS 
Good  in  general,  and  can  be  lariated  by  the  incom- 
mutable  and  infinite  Good  alone*  feems  to  proceed 
Indifference  towards  private  Goods,  whence  it  happens 
that  it  never  adheres  neceffarily  to  them.  But  I  muft 
explain  in  a  clearer  Manner,  what  is  thac  Indifference  of 
the  Will,  otherwife  called  Liberty. 

Human  Liberty; 

t 

Human  Liberty ,  as  confidered  here  by  us,  fee  tils  t'ct 
be  nothing  elfe  but  the  Will  itfelf,  as  free  from  an  ex¬ 
ternal,  and  fometimes  an  internal  Neceffity,  in  profe- 
cuting  Good  and  avoiding  Evil.  For  in  this  prefenc 
Subject  we  commonly  diftinguifh  two  Sorts  of  Necejfuies , 
viz.  an  external  Neceffity ,  called  Co  alt  ion  \  and  an  inter¬ 
nal  one,  which  is  a  certain  natural  and  neceffary  Pro- 
penftty  towards  Good,  and  an  Averfion  fj-om  Evil. 
Therefore  there  are  two  Sorts  of  Liberty,  one  from  Cc- 
adtion,  and  the  other  from  Neceffity. 

Liberty  from  Coadtion,  is  the  human  Will  being  free 
from  external  Violence,  as  well  in  profecuting  Good,  as 
in  avoiding  Evil ;  and  we  call  external  Violence  or  Co* 
alt  ion,  thac  which  is  offered  to  Somebody,  by  an  exter¬ 
nal  Principle,  againft  his  Inclination  ;  as  when  any  Body 
is  carried  to  the  Supplice. 

Where  it  muft  be  obferved*  that  no  Violence  can  be 
offered  to  the  Will*  with  regard  to  its  interior  and 
proper  Acts,  v .  gr.  with  regard  to  Love  or  Hatred  ; 
for  one  cannot  be  forced  to  love  againft  his  own  propel* 
Inclination,  otherwife  he  ihould  love  and  not  love  the 
fame  Thing ;  he  Ihould  will  and  not  will  together ;  or 
Ihould  will  vmwilling,  and  in  Spite  of  himfelf,  which 
involves  a  Repugnance  :  But  the  Will,  notwitftanding* 
can  fuffer  that  Violence  with  regard  to  exterior  and  cor¬ 
poral  Motions,  which  it  excites  in  the  Body,  as  an  oc- 
caftona!  Caufe :  v.  gr.  a  Perfon  can  be  hindered  from 
purfuing  a  Journey  in  Spite  of  himfelf,  or  be  forced  to 
ftir  or  walk,  when  he  would  repofe  himfelf. 

Whence  it  appears,  that  the  Will  is  always  free  from 
Coa&ion,  with  regard  to  proper  and  inward  A<fts ;  or, 
what  is  the  fame,  that  all  voluntary  A<fts  are  always  free 
from  Coadtion  ;  becaufe  done  freely,  and  proceeds  from 
the  Will,  without  any  external  Violence  ;  but,  norwich- 
ftanding,  it  is  not  always  free  from  a  natural  Ncccfiity. 
Therefore, 

Liberty  from  a  natural  Neceftity,  called  alfo  Free- 
Will,  or  Liberty  of  Eleftion ,  is  that  which  excludes  all 
Sort  of  Neceffity ,  as  well  external  as  internal.  Internal 
Neceftity,  or  Neceftity  of  natural  Inclination,  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  Propenftty  of  the  Will  to  purfue  neceffarily  Good ,  and 
to  avoid  neceffarily  Evil.  Whence  we  are  not  free  of  a 
natural  and  inward  Neceftity  towards  the  Love  of  Good, 
apd  the  Hatred  of  Evil  in  general.  For  it  is  impoffible, 
vta  Ihould  not  love  Good  in  general,  or  our  Felicity, 
and  hate  Evil  or  Mifery. 

But  our  Will  is  not  neceffarily  engaged  to  love  private 
Goods  j  therefore  we  have  a  free  Power  to  chuff*  them, 
or  prefer  one  or  fcveral  of  them  to  the  reft  ;  and  if  there 
be  but  one  we  may  take  it  or  leave  it  which  cannot  be 
underftood  without  fome  Indifference. 

But  as  all  Philofophers  confcfs  that  Free-Will  is  placed 
in  the  Will,  it  inuft  appear  fumrizing,  chat  in  the 
Schools  Judgment ,  which  is  the  fame  as  Free-Will ,  is 
commonly  attributed  to  the  Underftanding,  not  to  the 
Will.  But  as  we  defign  to  follow  the  Truth  in  this,  as 
we  do  in  all  other  T  ilings,  as  near  aG  we  can,  wcTi 
(hew,  that  Judgment  properly  belongs  to  the  Will,  and 
that  it  is  always  voluntary,  fince  Perception  is  fometimes 
excited  within  us  againft  the  Inclination  of  our  Will  j 
let  it  be  therefore, 

Thac  Judgment  belongs  to  the  Will,  not  to  the  Un- 
derftanding,  ftnee  it  is  an  Adt  of  the  Will  i  it  being  the 
Aflirmation  of  Truth,  or  the  Negation  of  Faifhoou  \  or 
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the  Affirmative,  or  the  Negative  Part,  according  as  the 

Idea  is  confentaneous  or  difientaneous. 

Though  Perception  be  excited  in  our  Mind,  even  in 
Spite  ofourfelves,  all  Judgment,  notwithftanding,  is  al¬ 
ways  voluntary  •,  becaufe  it  always  proceeds  from  a  free 
Determination  or  Election.  For  either  the  Connection 
of  the  SubjeCt  and  of  the  Attribute  is  evident :  And  then 
the  Will  is  freely  determined  towards  Affirmation  or 
Negation,  though  it  judges  neceflarily,  and  not  of  a  free 
Determination  :  Or  that  Connexion  is  a  little  more  ob- 
fcure,  and  then  the  Will  affirms  or  denies,  by  a  Choice, 
or  of  a  free  Determination  ;  as  it  happens  in  temerarious 
"judgments  therefore  all  Judgment  is  always  voluntary. 

Sometimes  our  Judgment  is  free  of  a  Liberty  of  Elec¬ 
tion,  which  excludes  all  Sorts  ofNeceffity,  external  as 
well  as  internal  and  natural.  Becaufe  it  can  be  carried 
or  not  carried  at  Plcafure ;  fince  there  is  neither  a  clear, 
nor  a  neccfiary  Connection  of  the  Attribute  with  the  Sub¬ 
ject  *,  therefore  temerarious  judgments  are  forbidden,  and 
condemn’d  as  free ,  and  put  in  our  Power. 

As  to  the  fenfitive  ylppetite. — 'The  Will  confider  d  as 
inclining  towards  a  fenfible  Good,  and  avoiding  Evil, 
by  the  Occafion  of  the  corporal  Motions,  is  called  fen¬ 
fitive  ylppetite  \  and  is  fubdivided  into  conctipifcive ,  and 
irafeive  appetite.  Therefore  when  any  Body  defires 
fomething,  without  a  corporal  Motion,  it  is  the  Will: 
It  occafioned  by  the  Motions  of  the  Body,  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  a  violent  Commotion,  it  is  called  fenfitive 
ylppetite ,  which  is  either  conctipifcive  or  irafeive. 

6.  Pouching  the  natural  Habits  of  the  human  Soul.  — 
The  natural  Habits  of  the  Soul,  depends  likewife 
for  the  greateft  Part  on  the  Soul  itfelt,  and  for  that 
Reafon,  do  not  feem  to  belong  more  to  Metaphyfick 
than  to  Phyfick  :  Notwithanding  which,  I  believe  that 
it  is  very  proper  to  treat  in  this  Place,  at  leaft  of  the 
fpiritual  Habits,  fince  the  EfTence,  the  Faculties,  and 
Habits,  follow  immediately  one  another. 

Habit,  therefore,  can  be  defined,  according  to  the 
DcCtrine  of  Ar i ft o tie,  lib.  2.  Ethic,  c.  4.  and  libr.Cate- 
gor.  c.  de  qualit.  A  Quality  of  the  fijl  Species  happening  to 

the  Power ,  and  ajjfting  it  to  operate. 

It  is  called  a  Quality  of  the  firfi  Species  *,  becaufe  Arijlo - 
lie  diftinguifhes  four  Sorts  of  Qualities,  of  two  Mem¬ 
bers  each,  viz.  Habit  and  Difpoftion  *,  Natural  Power 
and  Im potency,  6c c. 

It  is  added,  happening  to  the  Power ,  becaufe  we  have 
it  not  naturally,  unlefs  it  be  with  Regard  to  Inchoation. 
But  it  is  either  in fu fed  by  God,  or  acquired  by  repeated 
ACts. 

Laftly  it  is  faid,  which  affifts  the  Power  to  operate  ;  be¬ 
caufe  by  the  Succours  of  the  Habit,  we  operate  eaficr, 
quicker,  and  with  more  Plcafure. 

O i  Habits,  fomc  are  fupcrnatural,  viz.  thofe  which 
God  infufes  within  us  without  us  wheretore  they  are 
called  infilled,  as  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity ,  of  which  I 
don’t  treat  in  this  Place  :  And  other  natural,  which  are 
acquired  by  repeated  ACts  •,  whence  they  are  alfo  called 
acquired.  Therefore  an  acquired  Habit  can  be  defined 
a  Facility  of  aCliig  acquir'd  by  repeated  ylds. 

That  acquiihf  Habit,  is  cither  called  fpiritual,  when 
it  affifts  a  fpiritual  Faculty  \  though,  by  Reafon  of  its 
Entity,  it  pertains  for  the  grcatcll  Part,  to  the  Body, 
as  we’ll  fee  by  and  by:  Or  is  called  corporal,  if  it  deter¬ 
mines  the  corporal  Faculty  to  all .  Both  are  either  good, 
and  called  Virtue ,  or  bad,  and  called  Vice. 

Again,  the  fpiritual  Habit ,  is  either  called  intellectual 

or  moral. 

That  is  called  intellectual,  which  afffts  the  Intelligence 
and  Knowledge  of  the  AJiud  •,  and  therefore  regards  the 
Unduilanding  becaufe  Perception  or  Knowledge,  which 
is  the  primary  Part  of  thole  Sorts  of  Habits,  belongs  to 
the  Undciitanding.  Arjlotk ,  lib.  6.  Ethic,  c.  3.  reckons 
five  of  thole  intclldlual  Habits,  viz.  Intelligence,  Wif- 
dom.  Science ,  Prudence ,  and  Art,  and  thefe  Habits  being 
good,  arc  called  Virtues  of  the  Mind ;  but  Error  and  He- 
ufy  are  called  Vices  of  the  Mind. —  Lallly,  Opinion, 
which  is  deduced  horn  a  probable  Reafon,  and  human 
faith,  which  is  entirely  founded  on  Man’s  Authority  and 
Tellimony,  are  called  indifferent  Habits . 

Moral  Habit  inclines  the  Will,  cither  to  moral  Good 
oi’  moral  Evil.  II  it  inclines  it  to  Good,  it  is  called 
moral  Virtue  ;  il  to  Evil  or  Sin,  it  is  called  moral  Evil. 


As  I  have  obferved  in  my  Treatife  of  Ethicks 

We  mull,  at  prefen t,  explain  in  few  Word*  . 
what  the  Nature  of  fpiritual  Habits  confifts  \yi/ V  m 
execute,  with  more  Facility,  we  muft  remember  whirl t0 
been  heretefore  fo  often  inculcated,  viz.  that  our  M  a 

is  occafionally  determin’d  by  the  corporal  Motions,  'a7 

cording  to  the  Law  eitablilhed  by  the  Creator,  as  vipff 
the  Motions  of  the  Body  are,  occafionally  excirJk 
the  Thought.  For  the  Society  of  the  Body  and  Mind  * 
fuch,  that  there  is  no  Thought  but  that  it  is  immerWi,3 
follow’d  by  fome  Motion  of  the  animal  Spirits  as  ^ 
Motion  happens  in  the  Brain,  without  procuring  fnm° 
Thought  in  the  Mind.  For  all  the  Motion  of  the  hum  C 
Body  is  accomplifhed  by  the  Circulation  of  the  animal 
Spirits,  as  I  have  fufficiently  proved  in  my  Treatife  of 
Anatomy .  "Which  animal  Spirits  are  nothing  elfe  but 
the  moft  fubtile,  and  pure  Portion  of  the  Blood,  which 
being  purified  in  the  Ventricles  of  the  Brain,  enters  the 
Nerves,  and  through  them  are  carried  to  all  the  Parts  of 
the  Body. 

Therefore,  as,  on  Occafion  of  fome  Thoughts  thofe 
animal  Spirits  are  oftener  carried  to  fome  Parts  of  the 
Body  than  to  others,  they  render  the  Channels,  through 
which  they  pafs  and  repafs,  wider,  whereby  the  fame 
Thoughts  are  often  repeated.  Hence, 

The  intellectual  Habits,  fuch  as  Sciences ,  are  not 
mere  fpiritual  Qualities  inherent  to  the  Mind ;  but  con- 
fift,  for  the  greateft  Part,  in  the  Veftigia ,  imprinted  in 
the  Brain,  after  all  the  Obftacles  which  could  retard  the 
Circulation  of  the  animal  Spirits,  have  been  removed. 
Becaufe  if  the  intellectual  Habits  were  mere  fpiritual  Qua¬ 
lities,  inherent  to  the  Mind,  they  would  be  either  fome 
Affections  only,  or  Difpofitions,  or  Modifications  of  the 
human  Mind  ;  or  would  be  fome  fpiritual  Entities,  ad- 
ventitious  to  the  Mind,  and  received  in  it,  as  it  is  ima¬ 
gined  in  the  Schools.  But  they  are  neither  AffeCtions 
or  fpiritual  Modifications  ;  nor  Entities  fuperadded  to  the 
human  Soul,  and  as  implanted  in  it. 

1.  They  are  AffeClions  only,  or  Difpofitions  of  the 
human  Mind.  Becaufe  a  fimple  Affeftion  of  the  Mind, 
or  a  Difpofition.  does  not  leem  capable  to  contain  a 
whole  Science,  which  confifts  of  fevcral  Parts,  and  be¬ 
caufe  alfo  the  Affeftion  of  the  Mind,  which  is  fpiritual, 
cannot  be  obliterated  by  the  Violence  of  a  Malady,  nor 
by  Length  of  Time,  as  we  fee  daily  a  Science  entirely  de¬ 
faced  or  obliterated  ;  fince  neither  a  Malady  can  affiCt 
the  Soul,  nor  a  fpiritual  Thing  be  corrupted. 

2.  Neither  are  they  Entities  fuperadded  to  the  Soul. 
For  thofe  who  pretend  that  the  intellectual  Habits  arc 
Entities  fuperadded  to  the  Soul,  underftand  by  thofe 
Entities,  Species  produced  by  the  ACtion  of  the  Un- 
derftanding,  as  certain  Terms,  as  they  call  them,  of  a 
vital  ACtion  or  Thought,  or  the  Effects  remaining  after 
the  Thought.  For  a  created  Underftanding  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  Entities  from  nothing,  which  is  the  Property  ot 
God  alone.  Our  Underftanding,  befides,  being  only 
paffive,  not  aCtive. —  Lallly,  it  the  intcIlcClunl  l la  its 
were  Entities  inherent  to  the  Mind  ;  it  would  follow 
hence,  that  they  could  exift  without  the  Mind  ■,  which 
is  an  Abfurdity  i  for  no  Body  has  ever  pretended  yet, 
that  Science  or  Wifdom  can  fubfilt  without  wcMtnu. 
Therefore  the  intellectual  Habits,  fuch  as  the  Sciences, 
are  not  mere  fpiritual  Qualities  inherent  to  the  Soul. 

But  they  are  a  Facility  of  thinking  oi  T  lungs* ff 
we  have  already  conceived,  and  to  treat  again  0  11 

we  have  already  treated  :  Which  Facility  con  fills ,  w 

the  greateft  Part,  in  the  Veftigia  imprinted  m  n  ‘  ’ 
by  the  Removal  of  all  the  Obftacles  which  co 
fir u Cl  the  Paffilge  of  the  animal  Spirits :  hot  tu • 
lation  or  Motion  of  thofe  Spirits  have  io  {lllL  ‘  .  0,pf 
with  the  Thoughts  of  the  Soul,  that  they  t|wfc 
thcmfelves  together ;  and  the  more  thl  ‘  ^ 

Veftiges  traced  in  the  Brain,  the  more  dtiind  * " 
arc  the  Motions  ol  the  Spirits ;  and  om  0  | 

more  dillind  and  clear.  Therefore  £ 

Habits,  fuch  as  the  Sciences,  conliil  ioi  S 
Part  in  the  Veftiges  traced  in  the  Brain. 

Corollary. 

The  mtclkiltial  Habits ,  befides  the  Kn0'vl<-'^°  jh. 
Soul,  which  is  their  more  excellent  1  i,rt>  flon3ll)' 

corporal  AH'ettions,  which  determine  a  (hJl 
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Knowledge  :  And  therefore  Man  by  the  Intel- 
I  Habits,  which  he  has  acquired  by  Labour  and 
,l2S  grain'd  that  Right  on  certain  Things  granted 
God,  as  a  Reward  for  his  Induftry,  that  when 
^  *j|  refleft  on  them  he  prefen t/y  underftands  them. 
hC  SL/  *  Habits,  as  Juftice,  Injuftice,  Temperance, 
fflperance,  6fr.  befides  the  Difpofition  of  the  Soul 
Hf  or  Will,  which  is  the  fuperior  Part  of  a  moral 
SefaL  r£-nuire  a  certain  Facility  of  acting,  which  con- 
ri  in  the  Motion  of  the  Spirits,  and  the  Difpofition  of 
5,  SjiDC]y  For  moral  Habits  are  rhofe  which  incline  the 

Will  rt/ Good  or  Evil,  as  Juftice  and  Injuftice,  Tem- 
cc  and  Intemperance,  &c.  which  Habits,  befides  the 
Tod  or  bad  Quality  of  the  Mind,  viz.  a  con  flan  t  Love 
Order,  if  the  Habit  be  good,  or  an  Averfion  to 
Order,  if  bad,  require  a  certain  Facility  of  a&ing, 
jjjdHs  placed  in  the  Motion  of  the  Spirits  and  the  Dij- 
f]tl0ns  of  the  Body.  For  the  Will  is  naturally  enough 

determined  to  aft,  by  the  foie  Perception  of  the  Under- 
-.no,  and  fuffers  no  Delay  in  its  A&ions,  but  from 
a\  Affections  or  Motions  :  Whence  that  Refill- 
■  only  proceeding  from  the  Body,  is  to  be  con¬ 
quered,  and  that  by  a  contrary  Affe&ion  of  the  Body, 
which  is  placed  in  the  Motion  of  the  Spirits. 

CoROLtARY  I. 

By  all  theft  it  can  be  very  well  under  flood,  that  the 
effe&rice  Caules  of  natural  Habits,  even  fpiritual  ones, 
can  be  called  repeated  Adis,  or  rather  the  animal  Spirits, 
jnsfmoch  as  determinated  by  repeated  Adis,  they  force 
their  Way  through,  and  imprint  deeper  Vefliges  in  the 
Hind:  For  that  is  the  effective  Caufe,  at  kail  occafiona], 
of  a  natural  Habit,  by  which  that  natural  Habit  is  pro¬ 
duced,  at  leaft  occafionaliy  ;  but  a  natural  Habit,  even 
a  fpiritual  one,  is  produced  by  the  animal  Spirits,  at 
kail  occafionaliy,  inafmuch  as  thofe  Spirits  determinated 
by  repeated  A&s,  force  their  Way  through,  and  im¬ 
print  deeper  Vefliges  in  the  Brain  :  Therefore,  &c. 

Corollary  II. 

A  mtml  Habit ,  can  fcarce  be  acquired  by  a  fingie 
Aft-,  for  a  natural  Habit,  is  the  Facility  of  afting  effa¬ 
ced  in  the  Vefliges  imprinted  in  the  Brain,  and  in  a 
free  Motion  of  the  Spirits,  which  is  durable  and  not 
raomenraneous  j  which  Facility  cannot  be  acquired  by  a 
/ingle  Ad,  fmee  by  that  fingie  Ad  the  Vefliges  are 
not  imprinted  deep  enough  *,  neither  can  the  Meatus  of 
tk  Spirits  be  enough  dilated,  for  the  Removal  of  all 
the  Obftades  they  could  meet  with  to  obflrudl  their 
uolels,  perhaps,  the  Subfiance  of  the  Brain  be 
very  fofr,  in  which  Cafe  the  Habit  would  be  as  eafilv 
obliterated  or  defaced,  as  it  had  been  imprinted  :  There¬ 
fore  no  Habit  is  properly  generated,  fince  it  mufl  con¬ 
tinue,  and  conlequently  requires  fome  Solidity  in  the 
i  therefore  it  does  not  feem  that  a  natural  Habit 
m  bc  by  a  fingie  Adi. 

Corollary  III. 

Mural  Habits  are  increafcd,  perfected,  and 
the  RnCC’  iby  a  dcePer  Impreflion  of  the  Vefliges  in 

the  Si  hJ-  -V,cler  Mcats>  and  a  VC1T  free  Motion  of 
WL  flwrnai  Spirits. 

Corollary  IV. 

Iial,ts  are  weened,  or  diminiflictl  by 
|y  >  rry  t0  tllofc  w,lercby  Uiey  are  comnion- 
L'l  h  or  rL:cavc  an  Addition  of  Perfection  or 

hi/m  m v  W  f,le  Vcftiges  imprinted  in  the 
(lie  animal  o'^™ted  t1cgrces.  or  the  Canals  of 

,1,0ft  Vcitl,  fltS  are  obftrudtcd  or  contracted.  If 

°ts  bc  <Iu,tc  defaced,  or  the  Meats  entirely 
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flopped,  then  the  Habits  peri/h  entirely. 

No!\  TbaWhe  who  wrote  profefiedly  on  the  Sub', 
jedt  of  Metaphyficks,  is  Ariftotle.  Indeed  he  is  the 

firft  who  ufo  the  Word ;  m!TZ  rx  <pm  is  the  Ticie 

of  one  of  ins  Books,  which  fome  of  his  Cotnmema- 

ZLW'Jl  pZr  l °  n°  more’  t!lan  tbs 

Bo  h  of  Phyficks.  M  du  Hamel  taking  the  Prepo- 

the  Senfe  of poft,  is  even  of  Opinion 
5“  ,  w  d.W3S  CO)necI  by  4riftotle's  Ditcipies ;  and 
atTo  mCvV°rd  Was  unkn°wn  to  Ariftotle :  Which  is 

AM’A'l  *’  chat  ic  was  Evented  by 
stlTTl  ^  MUt  f°r  ,That  Reaf0"  *  was  effected 

Defcription  of  Troades  (wliere  he  mentions^ the  Town 

N?LT'tZ%  P,ace  °f  the  rhilolopher 

po  daLibraiyottk&ofe  he  had  collected)  left 

whh  Lhtra7h0,  m  XC‘pR  together 

iftcewife,  by  his  Teftainent,  Ins  Books,  and^hofe  of 
f\  t0THele‘‘S  Scc^us^  who  had  been  one  of 

that  Library  into  Sccpf,s,  and  left  it,  at  his  Death,  ro 
very  ignorant  Heirs.  And  thefe  having  team’d  chat 
a  Refearch  was  made,  every  where,  of  Books’  t a 
compofe  the  Library  of  Pergama,  they  hid  theirs  un- 

^LGrn\  r  e1r  they  Aould  havc  taken 

considerable  Time,  in  fame  Meafure  buried.  At  laft 
having  been  dog  up  by  their  Succeflon,  in  Part  tore 
and  rotten  they  were  fold  to  Apellico  Tcio ,  for  a  lame 
Sum  of  Money ,  who  having  in  fome  Meafure  re¬ 
pair  d  the  Parts  which  were  defeftive,  caufed  them  to 
be  copied,  notwithftandmg  which  they  were  left  full  of 
Laccunpto  the  great  Difpieafu  re  of  the  Peripatetic  mis’. 
who  Ufed  to  read  them.  But  foon  after  Apelike' s 
Death,  his  Library  having  been  taken  by  Scylld,  was 
tranfported  to  Rome-,  where  a  certain  Grammarian,  cal¬ 
led  Tyranmus,  aftced,  that  he  (hould  be  permitted  the 
Ufe  of  Ariftotle  s  Books,  which  having  obtain'd,  he 
changed  feveral  Things  in  them  himfelf,  and  communi¬ 
cated  the  Original  to  a  certain  Rhodian,  called  Andro- 
meus,  who,  m  all  Likelihood,  made  aifo  fome  Interpo- 
knons  in  theni,  after  which  they  were  puMifhed, 
And  thofe  which  pertain  toXogick,  Phyfick ,  and  Co 
other  Faculties,  having  been  digelled  into  Order,  the 
refl,  between  which  there  was  no  Connexion,  and  be- 
longed  t°  no  Subjca  in  particular,  were  placed  after  the 
*  ”yf3CC  5  whence  it  is  that  they  were  called  Books  of 
Metaphyftck,  as  much  as  to  fay,  placed  after  the  Phyfick, 
Therefore  it  is  evident,  chat  the  Books  of  Meta- 
phyjtcks ,  had  been  more  fpoiled  than  any  of  the  o- 
thers ;  wlfich  is  the  Reafon  why  they  arc  not  written 
with  the  lame  Care  and  Caution  as  the  others  are, 
For,  as  Gajfendi  obferves,  lib.  t.  advert  Arftoi 
acercit.  5.  man.  1 1 .  As  all  the  Books  of  Phyftck  are  de¬ 
fin'd  to  explain  the  material  Subftancc ;  the  fourteen 
Books  of  Met aphyftck,  were  certainly  defin'd  to  treat 
of  the  immaterial  Stibflnme  ;  but  ’ has  it  been  done  ? 
Though  thofe  Books  contain  i.j.i  Chapters ,  none  but  the 
five  lafl  of  the  twelfth  Book ,  havc  fomethhtg  of  that 
Matter.  Therefore  there’s  nothing  Ids  accurate,  or 
perfect,  than  Ariftotle' s  Mctaphyfick  \  bccaule,  per¬ 
haps,  the  belt  Part  thereof  is  loll  j  and  we  have  no¬ 
thing  left  but  the  final  left  Part,  and  that  befides 
mutilated  and  imperfect. 

P.  Malcbranchc  and  Mr.  Locke  have  wrote  much 
more  clearly,  and  confiftcntly  of  Metaphyftcks ,  than 
any  of  the  Antients. 


meteorol  o  g  t. 


M  S'  o]io,LoGY'k  the  D°ari  11 

iCL  "f1 ^>"8  Origin,  L 


nc  of  Me- 
ormation. 


W..,  n<?n)CJM» 

Vol!’  u.  an  i,nl,crf«*  Mixt,  confining  of  litbli 


mated  Exhalations,  and  formed  in  the  fuperior  Region 
of  the  Air,  or  of  our  Atmofphcre. 

1  here  are  three  Kinds  ol  Meteors,  viz.  igneous^  or 
fiery  \  aerial ,  or  airy  *,  anti  aqueous ,  or  watay  Meteors. 

5  O  Igneous 
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Igneous ,  or  fiery  Meteors,  fuch  as  Lightnings  Thun¬ 
ders  Ignis  fatuuSs  Draco  volans ,  falling  Stars,  and  the 
like,  fee m  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  fulphurous  and  ni¬ 
trous  Exhalations,  fet  on  Fire  in  the  Air,  by  the  violent 
Motion  of  the  Parts.  Therefore,  the  Matter  of  Thunder 
and  Lightning ,  as  well  as  that  of  Gunpowder,  is  parti¬ 
cularly  Nitre  and  Sulphur :  The  Effe<fts  of  both  being 
entirely  feniblable.  For  the  hollow  Cloud,  wherein  the 
fulphurous  and  nitrous  Exhalation  is  contained,  is  like 
the  Cannon,  and  the  Exhalation  like  the  Gunpowder ; 
which,  when  it  lacerates  the  Cloud,  produces  Thunder 
and  Lightning,  Thunder,  according  to  the  Manner  the 
Matter  kindled,  falls  on  the  Earth  whether  in  a  diredl 
or  oblique  Line  :  And  Lightning  or  Figuration,  when 
it  blazes  through  the  Air  but  it  cannot  break  the 
Cloud,  with  a  great  Violence,  without  making  a  very 
great  Noife :  For  Thunder  is  a  Sound,  occafioned  by 
a  violent  Commotion  of  the  fubtile  Matter,  ifluing  out 
of  a  lacerated  Cloud. 

The  fulphurous  and  nitrous  Matter  is  fet  on  Fire,  if 
we  believe  Des  Cartes ,  Dijfert.  I.  Aleteor .  when  the  fu- 
perior  Cloud  being  refolved  into  Water  by  the  Pleat  of 
the  Air,  falls  on  the  Inferior ;  fo  that  the  two  Extremi¬ 
ties  thereof  reach  fooner  the  inferior  Cloud  than  its 
middle  Part  for  then  the  Air,  intercepted  between  the 
two  Clouds  together,  with  the  fulphurous  and  nitrous 
Exhalations,  is  preffed  by  the  fudden  Fall  of  the  fupe- 
rior  Cloud,  and  by  its  elalbick  Virtue,  lacerates  the  in¬ 
ferior  Cloud,  either  in  its  lower  Part,  or  at  its  Sides, 
and  being  forced  out,  with  great  Impetuofity,  together 
with  thofe  fulphurous  and  nitrous  Exhalations,  produces 
that  violent  Noife  called  Thunder.  Juft  in  the  fame 
Manner,  as  if  one  was  to  place  the  Leaf  of  a  Tree 
upon  the  Thumb  and  the  Index,  keeping  his  Hand 
half  fliut,  fo  that  half  of  the  Leaf  contained  within 
the  hollow  of  the  Hand  be  a  little  bowed  *,  then  with 
the  other  Pland  ftrike  the  Leaf  with  a  great  Force,  it 
will  excite  a  great  Noife,  becaufe  of  the  Elafticity  of 
the  Air  prefled,  whereby  the  Leaf  is  lacerated,  in  its 
lower  Part.  The  Exhalations  prefled  within  the  narrow 
Compafs  cf  the  Clouds,  do  not  only  produce  a  Sound, 
but  likewife  a  Corufcation,  or  Light  to  the  Eyes,  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  nitrous  and  fulphurous  Exhalations  fubli- 
mated  by  the  Matter  of  the  firfi:  Element,  which  fud- 
denly  penetrate  the  inferior  Cloud  :  Hence  they  lacerate 
the  Cloud  with  a  greater  Violence,  and  move  more 
powerfully  the  adjacent  Air,  as  it  happens  in  Mufkets. 
For,  as  if  one  breaks  a  Leaf  in  the  Manner  abovemen- 
tioned,  or  difeharge  a  Mufket,  near  a  Foreft  or  Wood, 
the  Sound  produced,  by  a  Angle  Blow,  or  a  Angle  Dil- 
charge,  being  ecchoed  by  the  Foreft,  rowl  longer  thro’ 
it,  than  if  it  had  been  done  in  another  Place  :  Likewife 
the  larger  and  thicker  is  the  Cloud,  though  there  be 
but  one  Clap  of  Thunder,  the  Sound  notwithftanding 
continues  to  rowl  longer  through  the  Cloud  ;  and  is  not 
heard  by  thole  who  are  at  a  great  Diftance  from  the 
Place  where  the  Cloud  is  broken,  but  a  long  while  after 
the  Lightning  has  been  fecn  :  For  the  Sound  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Succcllion  only,  and  runs  twenty-eight  Feet 
within  the  Time  of  a  Second. 

Therefore  if  the  Lightning  is  feen  long  before  the 
Sound  is  hcaid,  the  Thunder  is  not  dangerous  but  if 
we  fee  the  Lightning  and  hear  the  Sound,  at  one  and 
the  fame  I  ime,  the  Matter  has  been  fet  on  Fire  very 
near  us,  and  confequently  the  Thunder  is  dangerous. 
Though  Ik*  that  fees  the  Lightning  and  hears  the  Thun¬ 
der  is  leldom  hurted  by  it.  Sometimes  imtwich (landing, 
the  Ball  of  Fire  being  formed  of  a  more  tenacious  Mat¬ 
ter,  is  fecn  to  fall  on  the  Ground,  and  rowl  lor  a  con - 
lid ei able  'Time  from  one  Place  to  another,  whereby 
Men  and  Bealls  are  often  killed  ;  fometimes  Houles  and 
'1  rets  are  thrown  down,  and  other  furprizing  Effects 
produced,  according  as  the  Thunder  is  agitated  by  the 
"Wind,  or  rclledtcd  by  obvious  Bodies. 

When  the  Jlipmor  Cloud  falling  on  the  inferior  excites 
the  'Thunder  or  Lightning,  prelentJy  follows  a  Shower 
ol  Rain  ;  becaufe  the  fuperior  Cloud  does  not  fall  on 
th  ■  inferior,  till  its  heavier  Particles  have  been  dillblv- 
ed  into  Water;  and  nlfo  becaufe  the  inferior  Cloud 
pr  ifed  by  the  fuperior  falls  downwards,  and  in  falling  is 
refolved  into  Water.  1  lence  the  Cloud  is  alinolt  always 
rciolvcd  into  Water  when  it  thunders. 


a 
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But  when  thofe  Clouds  in  their  F-,ll 
exalted  Places,  as  Rocks,  Towers  J'T  'Vltil  W 
the  Cloud  being  divided  into  feveral  Pa,rP  th'  a 

counter,  hover  over  that  Place,  wherr-h „  Jhat  i:»- 

of  the  Thunder  is  facilitated.  Hence  7  T  ,  rrui,t;-i 
Places,  are  oftner  thicken  with  Thu„,w  f  or  hlS! 
ones:  The  fame  Tiling  happens  in  the  r;  '  ■ tna"  Wy. 
for  if  their  Sound,  which  we  think  confinW  fidlsi 
non  of  the  Air,  be  ftronger  and  Joudcr  F  'W 
agitates  that  Part  of  the  Cloud  which  is  ovV  V:,°b:]y 
where  thofe  Bells  are  ranged  ;  whence  the  r  * 
nuated  in  that  Place  breaks  after  and  °ud  atte‘ 
an  eaiy  Paffage  to  the  Thunder,  th«  it  Pmay 
Steeple,  to  the  great  Danger  of  the  Rjn<W  f!  thc 
the  Sound  of  the  Bells  is  only  of  fome  TTnli,'  ,  rctor« 
Thunder  is  yet  at  fome  Diftance;  but  the 

near  the  Steeple,  it  is  then  very  dan<»erom  .  htard 
Bells.  *  °er0l'S  t0  r>"g  the 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  is  of  Opinion,  that  ■ 

occafioned  by  the  falling  of  Clouds,  but  bv  t|lc  l- 'S„"ot 
ot  fulphurous  Exhalations,  in  the  lame  jvL„.  ‘'H 
Noife  of  Aurum  fulminant.  '  r  as  dle 

He  fays,  that  there  are  fulphurous  Exhslif , 
amending  into  the  Air  when  the  Earth  is  dr'J  *' TyS 
they  ferment  with  the  nitrous  Acids  i r.,i  r,  ’  tw<; 
taking  Fire,  generate  Thunder,  Lightning,  Uc  mCUra's 

That  befides  the  Vapours  raifed  from  Vfitcr  ?- 
there  are  alfo  Exhalations  carry’d  off  from  SuiphJr  r 
tumen,  volatile  Salts,  &c.  is  pad:  all  Doubt ;  thc’vyt 

Quantity  of  fulphurous  and  bituminous  Matter  7j|  V 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  and  the  volatile  Saks  01"  ■>> 
and  Animals,  afford  fuch  an  ample  Stock  thcrcT  jw 
it  is  no  Wonder  the  Air  fliould  be  filled  with  iuch  iv 
ticles  (fay  thofe  vwho  efpoufe  Sir  Ifaac’s  Opinion)  rai!J 
higher  or  lower,  according  to  their  greater  or  M-,. 

I'n  £»  r»  i  •  «  .  T,  .  .  w  1 


Degree  of  Subtility  and  Activity,  and  more  copiouily 

fpread  in  this  or  that  Quarter,  according  to  the  Direction 
ot  the  Winds,  &c. 

Dr.  Wallis,  who  inclines  much  toward  the  firft Syfltcm 
I  have  eftablifhed  of  Thunder,  thinks  that  the  Eftects 
of  Thunder  are  To  like  thofe  of  bred  Gunpowder,  rk 
we  need  not  fcruple  to  aferibe  them  to  the  lame  Caule  • 
but  that  the  principal  Ingredients  in  Gunpowder,  we 
know,  are  Nitre  and  Sulphur  ;  Charcoal  only  lerving  to 
keep  the  Parts  feparate,  for  the  better  kindling. 

Hence,  if  we  conceive  in  thc  Air  a  convenient  Mix¬ 
ture  of  nitrous  and  fulphurous  Particles,  from  the 
Sources  abovementioned  ;  and  thofe,  by  any  Caufe,  to 
be  fee  on  Fire,  fuch  Explofion  may  well  follow:  And 
with  fuch  Noife  and  Light,  as  in  the  Firing  of  Gun¬ 
powder  •,  and  being  once  kindled,  it  will  run  from 
Place  to  Place,  this  Way  or  that,  as  the  Exhalations 
happen  to  lead  to  it ;  much  as  is  found  in  a  Train  of 
Gunpowder. 

This  Explofion,  if  high  in  the  Air,  and  remote  from 
us,  will  do  no  Mifchief-,  but  if  near  us,  may  ddhoy 
Trees,  Animals,  &V.  as  Gunpowder  would  do  in  thc 
like  Circum fiances. 

This  Nearnefs,  or  Farncfs,  may  be  cilimatcd,  fay  they, 
by  the  Interval  of  Time  between  the  Tlaili  and  the 
Noife,  which  we  have  faid  to  be  our  Sentiment  liknvilc. 
Dr.  JVallis  obferves,  that  ordinarily  the  Dillerencc  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  about  feven  Seconds;  which,  at  tae 
Rate  of  1142  Feet  in  a  Second  of  Time,  gives  the  Al¬ 
liance  about  a  Mile  and  a  half :  But  fome  times  it 
comes  in  a  Second  or  two,  which  argues  the  Exploiwn 
very  near  us,  and  even  among  us ;  and  in  fuch  tales 
tlie  Reverend  Doctor  afiiircs  us,  he  lias  more  than  once 

foretold  the  Mifchicfs  that  held. 

Upon  the  whole,  that  there  is  in  Lightning  a  ful¬ 
phurous  Vapour,  appears  from  the  Sulphur  which  at¬ 
tends  it,  and  from  the  fultry  Heat  in  the  Air,  'diic.i 
uliially  precedes  ;  and  that  there  is  a  nitrous  Lijwut 
along  witli  it.  The  fit  me  Author  concludes  hence,  tut 
we  know  of  no  other  Body  ib  liable  to  a  fudden  aiu 
violent  Explofion:  And  as  to  thc  kindling  ot  tK 
Materials,  we  know  that  a  Mixture  of  Sulpnm  ;lfU 
Steel-Filings,  with  a  little  Water,  will  break  lord'  u'[l 
adhial  Flame.  Nothing  therefore  is  wanting  to  t 1 
Explofion,  but  fome  Chalybeac  or  vitriolick  \  ^ » 

and  among  the  various  Elfluvias  from  the  Emi |J» 
Doftor  does  not  doubt  but  there  mull  be  idme  ol  •  j 
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B  t  w|,at  he  leaves  as  a  Probability,  we  can  produce  a 

Pr0°  u°Lrv  we  meet  with  Inftances  of  its  raining  Iron 
1,1  , ‘  on  A  Iron  Stones  in  Germany ;  Jttl.  Scaliger  tells 
in  Iwh  ,  ,  a  piece  of  Iron  rain’d  in  Savoy, 

US’  ?e  eoorts  1 200  Stones  to  have  fallen  from  Hea- 
C  fn me  of  them  weighing  30,  fome  40,  and  one 
ven’ ,  verv  hard,  and  of  the  Colour  of  Iron. 

I2t^  Matter  of  Faft  is  fo  well  attefted,  that  Dr.  Lifter , 
\  Vhilofophical  tranfaftions,  builds  a  whole  Theory 
‘^cafuJer  and  Lightning  on  it;  maintaining  that  they 
of  ^  if  heir  Matter  to  the  Breath  or  Exhalation  of 
b0tn°'_-That  Rattling  in  the  Noife  of  thunder, 
^f’makes  ic  feem  as  if  it  patted  through  Arches, 

1  -  e  broken  variouFy,  is  doubclefs  owing  to  the  Sound 
excited  among  Clouds  hanging  over  one  another, 
the  agitated  Air  palTing  between  them. 

R  thcfc  tsvo  laft  Sentiments  are  not,  in  my  Opi- 
• very  fatisfatftory,  and  do  not  explain  accurately 
nI°n’  h  all  the  Phenomena  of  thunder  ;  or  rather  they 
Cn°but  die  firft  Syftem,  I  have  eftabliflied,  difguifed  un- 
a.re  oreater  Difficulties,  and  diverted  of  what  it  has  the 

ttoif  clear,  and  the  moft  proper  to  explain  rhofe 
phenomena. 

My  own  Sentiment . 

What  if  we  were  to  fay,  that  thunder  confifts  in  faft  of 
the  nitrous  and  fulphurous  Vapours  exalted  from  the 
Earth  together  with  all  the  other  Exhalations,  which 
form  the  Clouds  within  our  Atmofphere,  or  the  loweft 
Region  of  the  Air  i  but  that  thefe  nitrous  and  fulphu¬ 
rous  Vapours  being  feparated  from  all  the  reft,  fublima- 
ted  and  drawn  nearer  the  Sun  by  his  Heat ;  remain 
fufpended  between  that  Congeries  of  the  coarfer  Particles, 
which  form  the  thick  and  lower  Clouds,  and  fome  of  a 
finer  Texture,  which  have  been  exalted  along  with  them, 
are  interpofed  between  them  and  the  Sun  ;  that  on  Pro¬ 
portion  that  Snblimature  draws  near  to  its  Perfection, 
ifiofe  thin  Clouds  interpofed  between  the  nitrous  and 
fulphurous  Exhalations,  growing  too  weak  to  ftruggle  a- 
gainft  the  continual  and  violent  Agitation  of  the  igneous 
Particles,  and  being  deprived  befides  of  the  Supply  they 
continually  received  from  below,  during  the  Operation, 
^re  foon  difiipated,  and  the  exceffive  Heat  of  the  Sun, 
meeting  no  longer  with  that  Obftacle,  lays  hold  of  the 
combullible  Matter,  and  fets  it  on  Fire  *,  which  Fire,  by 
its  natural  Elafticity,  tending  continually  towards  extend¬ 
ing  further  and  further,  rowls  on  the  Clouds  below,  and 
by  the  Rapidity  of  its  Motion,  and  the  continual  Con¬ 
flict  between  the  igneous  Particles,  and  the  aqueous 
ones  of  the  Clouds  it  rowls  upon,  exalts  new  Vapours, 
which  forming  new  Clouds,  wherewith  it.  is  enveloped  ; 
and  by  the  Efforts  it  makes  to  difengage  itfelf  and 
Iokc  its  Way,  caufes  that  Noife  wc  hear,  which  is  louder, 
in  Proportion  the  Clouds  it  breaks  through,  are  thicker, 
and  more  condenfed. 

On  this  mySyftcm,  may  be  accounted  for  fome  Phse- 
UQnu-na  of  the  f bunder,  which  without  it  remain  uncon¬ 
ceivable.  For  it  may  be  faid,  that  if  it  is  often  heard, 
by  Sorter,  or  longer  Intervals,  before  the  thunder 
j  »  ^)ai  proceeds  from  the  ilnalJer  or  greater  Rcfirtance 
die  Uimkr  meets  with  from  die  Clouds  it  is  environ’d 
»  j01  ^  they  be  thick,  and  much  condenfed,  the 
('!lc  *s  louder  in  the  Explofton,  as  we ’have  already 
c>> n ved ;  If  they  make  but  a  fmall  Refiftancc,  the 
hut  fmall ;  as  a  Pound  of  Powder  ramm’d  clofe 
11  4  annon,  when  fee  one  Fire,  makes  more  Noife  than 
100 '*•  lighted,  in  a  wider  Space,  where  it  meets 
muc^  ids  Rcfiltancc.  Again,  if  the  Noife  is  lefs 
Inr  'T  at  on  Tinie  than  at  another,  or  rather,  if  the 
,•  CTVals  between  every  Clap  arc  fometimes  longer,  and 
itiimcs  Ihorter,  it  proceeds  from  the  Obftnnftions  it 

bcu S  Wir^  b?in6  niorc  or  left  frequent ;  for  the  Clouds 
and  !  ni0rc  hibliroated,  and  lefs  loaded  with  terrertrial 
Tj  ,{lllt*°u‘s  Articles,  in  fome  Places  than  in  others,  the 
f0  r  \ CJ  l0,wls  with  lefs  Oppofition,  becaufe  it  does  not 
U l  cXn  t  ,0|,nd  itfelf  other  Clouds,  by  Reafon  of 
Ijqj  arily  l^c  Particles  they  mull  be  formed  with. 

Ilium! » . lbc*  ^olK^s  underneath,  on  which  the 
^olbcvV0!,  arc  weaker  and  lefs  condenfed,  than 
around  u/u  ■  tbc  v,0ic,,lt  Agitation  of  the  Thunder, 

1  *  10  the  Struggle  the  Thunder  makes  to  clif* 
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engage  itfelf,  thofe  Clouds  underneath  break,  and  the 
Thunder  falls  on  the  Earth.  —  This  is  my  own  Syftem* 
which  I  fubmit  to  the  Cenfure  of  the  Learned, 

If  what  we  call  Lightning,  acts  with  extraordinary 
Violence,  and  breaks  or  fhatters  any  Thing,  it  is  called  a 
thunder-bolt,  which  the  Vulgar,  to  Fit  it  for  fuch  Effe&s, 
fuppofe  to  be  a  hard  Body,  and  even  a  Stone.  But  fome 
are  of  Opinion,  that  we  need  not  have  Recourfe  to  a  hard 
folid  Body  to  account  lor  the  Effects  commonly  attributed 
to  the  thunder-bolt,  as  will  be  evident  to  any  one,  who 
confiders  thole  of  Pulvis  ftdminans  and  Gunpowder. 

The  Phenomena  of  the  thunder-bolt  are,  that  it  ofc- 
ner  (Irikes  on  high  Places  than  on  low :  That  it  often 
burns  People’s  Cloaths  without  touching  their  Bodies  ;  as 
it  happen’d  to  Amurath  IV.  Emperor  of  the  t 'tries,  who, 
while  afleep,  in  an  Afternoon,  had  his  Shirt  burnt  by 
Thunder,  and  his  Body  not  in  the  leaft  touch’d :  That 
it  fometimes  breaks  their  Bones  without  hurting  their 
Flefli  or  their  Cloaths :  That  it  has  even  melted  the 
Sword  without  injuring  the  Scabbard,  &c. 

Some  account  for  the  moft  furprizing  of  thefe 
Phenomena,  by  obferving,  that  the  Exhalations  fet  on 
Fire,  are  very  different  from  one  another.  That  fome, 
e.  gr.  coming  neareft  the  Nature  of  Sulphur,  may  on¬ 
ly  yield  a  Fight  lambent  Flame,  which  will  only  affe<5t 
fuch  Things  as  take  Fire  the  fooneft  ;  and  others,  on  the 
contrary,  fo  fubtile  and  penetrating,  as  to  come  near 
the  Nature  of  volatile  Salts  or  Aqua-fortis,  which  fpare 
foft  Bodies,  and  (pend  their  whole  Force  on  hard  ones. 

The  Chevalier  De  Lotiville,  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  accounts  for  fome  Effe<5ts  of  thunder 
on  a  new  Principle  :  As  to  killing  of  Animals  with¬ 
out  burning  or  wounding  thenr,  it  is  naturally  enough 
aferibed  to  the  Sulphur,  which  falling  near  enough 
the  Perfon,  the  Fumes  thereof  ftop  his  Refpiration.  — 
As  to  Trees,  Buildings,  &V.  fplit,  or  beaten  down, 
there  muff  be  another  Caufe.  M.  de  Lotiville,  therefore, 
fuppofes,  that  when  the  Thunder  is  fo  high,  its  Flame  is 
diflipared,  before  it  arrives  at  the  Earth  :  And  that  the 
Air  being  violently  driven  along  by  the  impetuous  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Flame,  and  of  Confequence  exceedingly  con¬ 
denfed,  becomes  as  it  were  a  hard  Body,  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  terrible  Eft  efts. 

Places  (truck  with  thunder -bolls ,  were  held  (acred  a- 
mong  the  Antients.  Nigidtus  has  a  curious  T read fe  on 
the  thunder-bolt.  Marcilius  Ficinus,  and  fome  others, 
maintain,  that  Coral  difiipates  panick  Fear,  and  keeps 
off  thunder-bolts  and  Hail.  Fortunat.  Licit  us  has  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  account  for  it  phyfically.  Father  Le 
Brun  proves  vciy  cafily,  that  thole  Philolophers  arc 
miftaken.  , 

Note,  That  on  Medals  the  thunder-bolt  is  fometimes 
found  to  accompany  the  Emperor’s  Heads,  as  that 
of  Augiftus .  In  which  Cafe  it  is  a  Mark  of  Sove¬ 
reignty,  and  of  a  Power  equal  with  the  Gods. 

Appian  informs  us,  that  the  thunder-bolt  was 
the  principal  Divinity  of  Seleucia  ;  adding  chat  it 
was  adored  even  in  his  Time,  with  various  Hymns  and 
Ceremonies. 

Ignis  Fatuus,  is  a  popular  Meteor,  chiefly  (ecu  in 
dark  Nights,  frequenting  Meadows,  Mar  flies,  and  other 
moift  Places. — Known  among  the  People  by  the  Ap¬ 
pellations,  Will  with  a  JVifp ,  and  Jack  with  a  Lanthorn, 
It  feems  to  arife  from  a  vifeous  Exhalation,  which  being 
kindled  in  the  Air,  reflc&s  a  Sort  of  thin  Flame  in  the 
Dark  without  any  fcnfiblc  Heat.  It  is  found  Fying  a- 
Jong  Rivers,  Hedges,  &c.  by  Reafon  it  there  meets 
with  a  Scream  of  Air  to  cl i red  it. 

Draco  volans,  is  a  far,  heterogeneous,  earthy  Me* 
tcor ,  appearing  long  and  fi noons,  fomething  in  the  Shape 
of  a  Hying  Dragon.  This  Shape  is  fuppofed  to  arile 
from  the  hind  Parc  of  the  Matter  of  this  Meteor  being 
Fred  with  greater  Impctuofiry  than  what  comes  Hr  11  out 
of  the  Cloud  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  the  broken  Parts  of 
the  Cloud,  and  the  fulphurous  Matter  which  adheres  to 
them,  forms  the  apparent  Wings  of  this  imaginary 
Dragon. 

I  omit  (peaking  of  the  other  igneous  Meteors,  as  fall¬ 
ing  Stars,  fciy  Beams,  and  thole  called  by  the  antienr 
Navigators  Caftor  and  Pollux ,  or  Helena  ;  at  prefent 
called  by  the  Italians ,  •  Sicilians ,  Spaniards *  Portuguefe, 

and 
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and  French,  St.  Elen's  Fire ;  which,  they  fay,  follows 
after  a  Ship  in  its  Courfe,  and  fomenmes  enters  the 

1  "xhe  aerial,  Por  airy  Meteors,  confift  of  flatulent  and 
fpirituous  Exhalations  ■,  fuch  are  Winds,  Whirlwinds,  and 

Hurricanes.  _  ,  .  .  T  , 

Wind,  is  a  fenfible  Agitation  of  the  Air,  whereby  a 

large  Quantity  thereof  flows  out  of  one  Place,  or  Re-, 
cion,  into  another. 

As  to  the  phyfical  Caufe  of  the  Wind.  —Des  Cartes^ 
Rohault,  &c.  account  for  the  General  Wind  from  the 
diurnal  Rotation  of  the  Earth.  The  Atmofphere,  fay 
they,  inverting  the  Earth,  and  moving  round  it,  that 
Part  will  perform  its  Circuit  fooneft,  which  has  the 
{mailed  Circle  to  deferibe  :  The  Air  therefore,  near  the 
Eauator,  will  require  a  fomewhat  longer  Time  to  per¬ 
form  its  Courfe  in,  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  than  that  nearer 
the  Poles.  Thus  as  the  Earth  turns  Eaft  ward,  the  I  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  Air  near  the  Equinoctial,  being  exceeding 
lierhr,  are  left  behind ;  fo  that  in  refpeft  to  the  Earth  s 
Surface  they  move  Weft  ward,  and  become  a  conltant 

earthly  Wind.  .  ,  r 

This  Opinion  feems  confirmed  by  this,  that  theie 

Winds  are  found  only  between  the  Tropicks,  in  thole 

Parallels  of  Latitude,  where  the  diurnal  Motion  is 

iwifteft.  But  the  conftant  Calms  in  the  Atlantick  Se a, 

neat'  the  Equator,  the  werterly  Winds  near  the  Coaft  of 

Guinea,  and  the  periodical  wefterly  Monfoons  under  the 

Equator,  in  the  Indian  Sea ,  declare  the  Inefficiency  of 

this  Hypothefis. 

Befides,  the  Air  being  kept  dole  to  the  Earth  by  the 
Principle  of  Gravity,  would,  in  Time,  acquire  the  fame 
Decree  of  Velocity  that  the  Earth’s  Surface  moves  with, 
as  well  in  refpedt  of  the  diurnal  Rotation,  as  of  the  an¬ 
nual  about  the  Sun,  which  is  about  thirty  Times  fwitter. 

Dr.  Halley  therefore  fubftitutes  another  Caufe,  capable, 
fays  he,  of  a  like  conftant  Eftcd,  not  liable  to  the  fame 
Objections,  but  agreeable  to  the  known  Properties  of 
the  Elements  of  Water  and  Air,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
Motion  of  fluid  Bodies.  Such  a  one  is  the  Adion  of 
the  Sun’s  Beams  upon  the  Air  and  Water,  as  he  paflfes 
every  Day  over  the  Ocean,  confidered  together  with  the 
Quality  of  the  Soil,  and  the  Situation  of  the  adjoining 

Continents.  r  o  .  ,  _  .  .  T  . 

According  to  the  Laws  of  Staticks,  the  Air  which  is 

lefs  rarifled  or  expanded  by  Heat,  and  confequently 
more  ponderous,  muft  have  a  Motion  towards  thole 
Parts  thereof  which  are  more  rarifled,  and  lefs  ponde¬ 
rous  to  bring  it  to  an  Equilibrium  ;  alfo  tire  Piefence 
of  the  Sun,  continually  drifting  to  the  Wcftward,  that 
P  ut  towards  which  the  Air  tends,  by  reafon  of  the  Re- 
fradion  made,  by  its  greateft  meridian  Heat  is  with 
him  carried  Wcftward,  and  confequently  the  Tendency 
of  the  whole  Body  of  the  lower  Air  is  that  Way.  > 
Thus  a  »cn era  1  eaftcrly  Wind  is  formed,  which  being 
imprefled  upon  the  Air  of  a  vaft  Ocean,  the  Parts  im¬ 
pel  one  the  other,  and  fo  keep  moving  till  the  next  Re¬ 
turn  of  the  Sun,  whereby  fo  much  ol  the  Motion  as  was 
loll,  is  again  reftored  ;  and  thus  the  eaftcrly  Wind  is 

made  perpetual. 

Prom  this  Ample  Principle  it  follows,  that  this  eaftcrly 
Wind  fhoultl,  on  the  North  Side  of  tire  Equator,  be  to 
the  Northward  of  the  Eaft,  and  in  South  Latitudes, 
to  the  Southward  thereof;  for  near  the  Line  the  Air  is 
much  more  rarifled  than  at  greater  Diftance  from  it, 
becaufe  the  Sun  is  twice  in  a  Year  vertical  there;  and 
at  no  Time  diftant  about  2.3  I  Degrees :  At  which  Di- 
fl  nice  the  1  leat  being  as  the  Line  ol  the  Angle  ol  In- 
i idcnce,  is  but  little  fhort  of  that  of  the  perpendicular 
Ray  ■  whereas  under  die  Tropicks,  though  the  Sun 
ilavs  longer  vertical,  yet  he  is  a  long  Time  47  Degrees 
oil';  which  is  a  Kind  of  Winter,  wherein  the  Air  io 
cools,  as  that  the  Summer  1  leat  cannot  warm  it  to  the 
fame’ Degree  with  that  under  the  Equator.  Where¬ 
fore  the  Air  towards  the  Northward  and  Southward 
b  ani'  left  rarifled  than  that  in  the  Middle,  it  follows, 
dial  from  both  Sides  it  ought  to  bend  towards  the  E- 
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World,  as  they  are  found  to  do  in  the  Atlantal  s 

Ethiopick  Oceans.  But  feeing  fo  great  Continents 

terpofe,  and  break  the  Continuity  of  the  Oce?n  °rln” 
gard  muft  be  had  to  the  Nature  of  the  Sod  *  7 

Pofltion  of  the  high  Mountains,  which  are’  th  ^ 
principal  Caufes  of  the  Variation  of  the  Wind  fr  ?  tT° 
former  general  Ufe  :  For  if  a  Country  laying  l  * 
Sun,  proves  to  be  fiat,  fandy,  and  low  Land  fuct, 
the  Defarts  of  Lybia  are  ufually  reported  to  be  •  ^ 
Heat  occafloned  by  the  Refledions  of  the  Sun’s  Be* 
and  the  Retenfion  thereof  in  the  Sand,  is  incredibp^’ 
thofe  who  have  not  felt  it ;  whereby  the  Air  beina  A° 
ceedingly  rarified,  it  is  necefiary  that  the  coolest 
more  denfe  Air  fliould  run  thitherwards  to  rdW  u 
Equilibrium.  thc 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Caufe  why  near  the  Co  11 
of  Guinea  the  Wind  always  fets  in  upon  the  Land  blow 
ing  Wefterly  inftcad  of  Eaftcrly  ;  there  being  furfid^ 
Reafon  to  believe,  that  the  inland  Parts  o f Africa  are 
prodigious  hot,  fince  the  Northern  Borders  thereof  were 
fo  intemperate,  as  to  give  the  Antients  Caufe  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  all  beyond  the  Tropicks  was  uninhabitable 
by  Excefs  of  Heat. 

From  the  fame  Caufe  it  happens,  that  there  are  fo 
conftant-  Calms  in  that  fame  Part  of  the  Ocean  cal'ed 
the  Rains  ;  for  this  Trad  being  placed  in  the  Middle 
between  the  wefterly  Wind  blowing  at  the  Coaft  of  Gui¬ 
nea,  and  the  eafterly  Trade-Winds,  blowing  to  the 
Weftward  thereof;  the  Tendency  of  the  Air  here,  is 
indifferent  to  either,  and  fo  ftands  in  Equilibrio  between 

both:  And  the  Weight  of  the  incumbent  Atmofphere, 

being  diminifhed  by  the  continual  contrary  Winds  blow¬ 
ing  from  hence,  is  the  Reafon  that  the  Air  here  holds 
not  the  copious  Vapours  it  receives,  but  lets  them  fall  in 
fo  frequent  Rains. 

But,  as  the  cool  and  denfe  Air,  by  reafon  of  its 
greater  Gravity,  prefixes  upon  the  hot  and  ratified,  it 
is  demonftrable,  that  this  latter  muft  afcend  in  a  con¬ 
tinued  Stream  as  faft  as  it  rarifies  •,  and  that  being 
afeended,  it  muft  difpcrfe  itfelf,  to  preferve  the  Equi¬ 
librium,  that  is,  by  a  contrary  Current,  the  upper  Air 
muft  move  from  thofe  Parts  where  the  greateft  Heat  is ; 
fo  by  a  Kind  of  Circulation  the  North-Eaft  Trade-Wind 
below  will  be  attended  with  a  South-Weft  Wind  above; 
and  the  South-Eaft  with  a  North- Weft  above. 

That  this  is  more  than  a  bare  Conjecture,  the  Author 
and  Defenders  thereof  pretend,  that  the  almoft  inftanta- 
neous  Change  of  the  Wind  to  the  oppofitc  Point,  which 
is  frequently  found  in  pafiing  the  Limits  of  the  Trade- 
Winds,  feem  to  allure  us  of ;  but  that  which  above  all 
confirms  this  Hypothefis,  is  the  Phenomenon  of  the 
Monfoons,  by  this  Means  moft  cafily  folved,  and 

without  it  hardly  explicable. 

Suppoling  therefore  fuch  Circulation  as  above,  it 
is  to  be  confidered,  that  Northward  of  the  hidiea 
Ocean,  there  is  every  where  Land  within  the  ufual  Li¬ 
mits  of  the  Latitude  of  30  Deg.  viz.  Arabia*  Perft* 

India ,  See.  which,  for  the  fame  Reafon 
tcrrancan  Parts  of  Africa ,  are  fubjeCt  to  infuftcrab  e 

Ideats,  when  the  Sun  is  to  the  North,  pafiing  ncary 
vertical  ;  but  yet  are  temperate  enough,  when  u 
Sun  is  removed  towards  the  other  Tropick,  bccauk 
a  Ridge  of  Mountains  at  fomc  Diftance,  within 
Land,  faid  to  be  frequently  in  Winter  covered  v. ^ 
Snow,  over  which  the  Air  as  it  pafles  null 
chilled.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  Air  con 'i  d 
cording  to  the  general  Rule,  out  of  the  Noit  » 
th Indian  Sea,  is  fometimes  hotter,  lomctimcs  c  . 
than  that  which  by  this  Circulation  ,s  returned  o  ^ 
South-Weft  ;  and  by  Conference  fometimes  th 
Current,  a  Wind  is  from  the  North-Fall, 

from  the  South- Weft.  rlnr  from 

That  this  has  no  other  Caufe,  fay  they,  is  ■ 
the  Times  wherein  thefe  Winds  fer,  viz .  ,n  "  /  \0l(h, 

the  Sun  begins  to  warm  theie  Countries  to  *  (1,(. 
the  South- Weft  Monfoon  begin  and  blow  1  b  „ 

Heats  till  Otlobcr,  when  the  Sun  being  ,'cniu  ’  j,.u  j,,. 

Things  growing  cooler  northward,  ant  t  ie  ^  ^ 

creating  to  the  South,  the  North-Fall  Vs  js  0. 


sw-s i f  r± iSr*.. 

Tr.uk- Wiiul r  wliii'hv  il'  ilk  wh.ik  Surface  of  the  Globe 
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Sea,  would  undoubtedly  blow  quite  round  the 
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V  th-Weft  Winds  fucceed  the  South-Eaft,  when  the 
Zto*  near  the  Tropick  of  Capricorn. 

But  the  Induftry  of  fome  late  Writers,  having  brought 
j  theory  of  the  Production  and  Motion  of  Winds, 
t,lC  fome  what  of  a  mathematical  Demonftration  ;  we 
?U  fjere  give  it  the  Reader  in  that  Form  ;  therefore, 

1  If  the  Spring  of  the  Air  being  weakened  in  any  Place, 
...  fiim  in  the  adjoining  Places,  a  Wind  will  hlnw 


J]  tuC  OJJ|U,o  ~ ,T  ^‘^uv,u  ah  any  ±  jau:, 

10re  than  in  the  adjoining  Places,  a  Wind  will  blow 
through  the  Place  where  the  Diminution  is.  For,  fince 
the  Ah  endeavours  by  its  elaftick  Force  to  expand  itfelf 
ery  Way,  if  the  Force  be  lefs  in  one  Place  than  ano¬ 
ther,  the  Nifus  of  the  more  againft  the  lefs  elaftick, 
wju’be  greater  than  the  Nifus  of  the  latter  againft  the 
former.  The  lefs  elaftick  Air  therefore  will  refill  with 
jefs  Force,  than  it  is  urged  by  the  more  elaftick  ;  confe- 
niiently  the  lefs  elaftick  will  be  driven  out  of  its  Place, 
2  the  more  elaftick  will  fucceed. 

If  now  the  Exprefs  of  the  Spring  of  the  more  elaftick, 
above  that  of  the  lefs  elaftick  Air,  be  fuch  as  to  occafion 
a  little  Alteration  in  the  Barofcope  ;  the  Motion  both  of 
the  Air  expelled,  and  that  which  fucceeds  it,  will  be¬ 
come  fenfible,  /.  e.  there  will  be  a  Wind. 

2.  Hence,  fince  the  Spring  of  the  Air  increafes,  as 
the  comprefling  Weight  increafes,  and  compreffed  Air 
is  denfer,  than  Air  Jefs  comprefled,  all  Winds  blow  into 
rarer  Air,  out  of  a  Place  filled  with  a  denfer. 

3.  Wherefore,  fince  a  denfer  Air  is  ipecificaily  heavier 
than  a  rarer  j  an  extraordinary  Lightnefs  of  the  Air  in 
any  Place,  mull  be  attended  with  extraordinary  Winds  or 

Storms. 

Now  an  extraordinary  Fall  of  the  Mercury  in  the 
Barometer,  (hewing  an  extraordinary  Lightnefs  of  the 
Atmofphere,  it  is  no  Wonder  if  that  foretels  Storms. 

4.  If  the  Air  be  Suddenly  condenfed  in  any  Place,  its 
Spring  will  be  fuddenly  dimini/hed  :  Hence,  if  this  Di¬ 
minution  be  great  enough  to  affeeft  the  Barometer,  there 
will  be  a  Wind  blow  through  the  condenfed  Air. 

5.  But  fince  it  cannot  be  fuddenly  condenfed,  imlefs 
it  has  been  much  rarified  before,  there  will  a  Wind  blow 

through  the  Air  as  it  cools,  after  having  been  violently 
heated.  3 

6.  In  like  Manner,  if  Air  be  fuddenly  rarified,  its 
Spring  is  fuddenly  increafed  ;  wherefore  it  will  flow 
through  the  contiguous  Air,  not  adlcd  on  by  the  ratify¬ 
ing  Force.— A  Wind^  therefore,  will  blow  out  of  a  Place 
in  which  the  Air  is  fuddenly  rarified  :  And  on  this  Prin¬ 
ciple,  in  all  Probability,  it  is,  that, 

7.  Since  the  Sun’s  Power  in  rarifying  the  Air  is  noto¬ 
rious,  it  muft  neceflurily  have  a  great  Influence  on  the 
Generation  of  Winds. 

S.  Aloft  Caves  are  found  to  emit  Wind,  cither  more 

Tl,c  rihnS  and  changing  of  the  Wind  is  deter¬ 
mined  expennicm^^^^  by  means  of  Weathercocks  placed 
a  op  0  Houfcs,  &c.  But  tljefe  only  indicate  what 

OWn  HciSht>  or  ncar  the  Surface  of 
™  lv"  rof,,ls  allures  i?s,  from  Obfervations  of  fe- 
r „ if  t  !at  tllc.  higher  Winds  which  drive  the 
\V  ’  jPC  c  1  ?rent  lrorn  the  lower  ones,  which  move 

tliinfr  nAr  JCI  m°C  ^r*  Derbam  oblcrvcs  iome- 

m  unlike  this. 

ftvml  slri^ofoi-  ,nlCndnned  rclatcs>  uPon  comparing 

csol  Oblemttions  made  ol  the  Winds  in  di- 

A \rauc^  England*  Italy ,  Switzerland , 

fcldon,  ’  ^c*  l  Jat  t^u‘  Winds  in  thole  fevcral  Places 

t!lcyarcflron;rbut  Yhc!\chCy  d°  k  is  co*nmonly  when 
Quarter  •  nn.i0’  tllK  V  IonS  Continuance  in  the  fame 
Faflcrly  *  tlin% n?orc»  thinks,  in  the  Northerly  and 
lihd  Vn  ?thc;r  Joints.  AUb,  that  a  ilrong 

0r inoilcrirr*  •.  C,i!s  0  Ccnt,ines  il  weak  one  in  another  ; 
remote.  5  accordingus  the  Places  are  nearer,  or  more 

only  Air  if  m,d  Keloci'y  Wind  being 

lllc  J-.UVS  „f  o?|‘  .  “nd . A";  hang  a  Fluid  fubjefl  to 

a  lrt'cilc  Cumniirir- UKS>  |ltS  Porce  ,nay  t)c  brought  to 
M  Gravky  t,'t'°ll  ‘  c  W- The  Ratio  of  the  fpeci- 

“l“r  to  that  of  th,  ‘ 
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any  other  Fluid  ;  fo  reciprocaiiy  is'  the  Square  of  the 
Space  which  that  Fluid,  impelled  by  any  Force,  moves 

y.  B‘7en  f  lnJ.e  t0Tthe  Square  of  the  Space,  which 
Time11"’  ^  the  Parne  ImPulfe>  wil!  move  in  tiie  fame 

Suppofing  therefore,  the  Ratio  of  the  fpecifick  Gra¬ 
vity  of  that  other  Fluid  to  that  of  the  Air,  to  be=b-  f. 

tfCr:bed  by  the  Fluid  t0  be  called  S  ,  mid 

The  R  ,  A‘r  Wil)  defcrib£  the  fame  bmpuife  *. 
Ihe  Rule  gives  us  x  —  \S  (l> s  *  :  c.)  * 

Hence,  if  we  fuppofe  Water  impelled  by  the  o-iven 
Force^o  move  two  Feet  in  a  Second  of  VimeAhen 

die  A  W  V  d  fmCe  t  le  rPecifick  G«vity  Water  to 

the  Air  ,s  as  97o  to  i,  we  lhall  have  b  =  97o,  and 

1  *  The  7  *r?  97°'  4  =  ^  3880  =  623 

Feet.  The  Velocity  of  the  Wind  therefore,  to  that  of 

2We  T  W?d  by  C,e  fame  P°Wer>  wiU  be  ®  6a3  to  2, 

wiii  fl,  •'»=  WW 

pecifich  Gravity,  and  the  Square  of  the  Space  the  tP7nd 
moves  in  in  the  given  Time.  The  fquam  Roof  of 

tluC°Z  ProP°rdonal  ^  the  Space  required. 

M,  Mariotte,  e.  gr.  found,  by  various  Experiments 
diat  a  pretty  ftrong  Wind  moves  24  Feet  in  a^econd  of 
Time  s  wherefore  if  the  Space,  which  the  Water,  ailed 

fame7  7  "T  1  °rCe  33  the  Air>  wdl  defcribe  in  the 
fame  Time,  be  required  ;  then  will  c=  i ,  x  - 

■3‘  'FheDV^ocity  of  the  Wind  bein|  given,  to  dcier* 
mine  the  Preflure  required  to  produce  that  Velocity  we 

have  this  Rule :  -The  Space  the  Wind  moves  in’  one 

Second  of  Time,  is  to  the  Height  a  Fluid  is  to  be 

raifed  in  an  empty  Tube,  in  order  to  have  a  Preflure 

capable  to  produce  that  Velocity,  in  a  Ratio  compound! 

A  thA  fPcC^ckJGlavity  of  t,ie  FJuid  to  that  of  the 
A  ri  fidn-°e  Qya,druPle  the  Altitude  a  Body  defeends 

rite  Aii  °f  Time’  t0  the  aforcfaid  Space  of 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  the  Space  the  Air  moves  in  a  Second 

mA'Ti  "7724  Feet,  or  2  b’ 8  Inches  s  call  the  Alti¬ 
tude  of  the  third  x,  and  the  Ratio  of  Mercury  to  Air 

r)Lrn13f°\  ,’d=l81  todies,  *  will  be  efs  than 
that  Number  by  one  Line,  or  *  of  an  Inch.  Ad 

hence  we  fee  why  a  final!,  but  hidden  Change  in  the 
Barometer,  is  followed  with  violent  Winds. 

I  lie  force  of  the  Wind,  determined  experimentally 
y  a  peculiar  Machine,  called  an  Anemometer ,  Wind- 
Meafurer-  which  being  moved  by  means  ol  Sails,  like 
thole  ol  a  Wind-Mill,  raifcs  a  Weight,  that  Hill  the 
uglier  it  is  raifed,  receding  farther  from  the  Centro  of 
Motion,  by  Hiding  along  an  hollow  Arm  lilted  on  to 
the  Axis  of  the  Sails,  becomes  heavier  and  heavier,  and 
prefies  more  on  the  Arm,  till  being  a  Counterm, ilk  to  the 
boroc  of  the  Wind  on  the  Sails,  it  hops  the  Motion 
thereof  — An  Index,  then  fitted  upon  the  lame  Axis,  at 
right  Angles  with  the  Arm,  by  ns  riling  or  falling 

pomts  out  the  Strength  of  the  Wind,  on  a  Plane  divided 
like  a  Dial-Plate  into  Degrees, 

,  As“  thc  Qualities  and  EjfeBs  of  the  Wind.  — t.  A 
//  tna  blowing  Iro m  the  Sea  is  always  m< rift  :  In  Sum¬ 
mer  it  is  cold,  and  in  Winter  warm,  unJeJs  the  Sea  be 
irozen  up.  This  is  demonftrated  thus  \  there  is  Vapour 
continually  riling  out  of  all  Water  (as  appears  even 
hence,  that  a  Quantity  of  Water  being  left  a  little  while 
in  an  open  Vefl’eJ,  is  found  fenfibly  diminiflied)  but  efpe- 
cially  if  it  be  expofed  to  the  Sun’s  Rays  i  in  which  Cafe 
the  Evaporation  is  beyond  all  Expectation.  By  this 
Means  the  Air  incumbent  on  the  Sea  becomes  impreg¬ 
nated  with  a  deal  of  Vapour.  But  the  Winds  blowing 
from  off  the  Sea,  fweep  thefe  Vapours  along  with  them  j 
and  confequently  are  always  moiit. 

A  ...  •  1U  .  •  a  « 


pther  with  the  Snir(.  't\[J  ri  • ■  .tluit  .?*  t,lc  ^,1'5  t0“  Again,  Water  in  Summer,  &V.  conceives  left  1  feat 
w‘o1  Air,  moves  in  anv^iv- IT  ^  ^  tHc  clan  ccrre,lrial  lMks>  cxl)olkl  to  the  Jhme  UaysOfthe 

'‘^.determine  ^  ^un  ;  but  in  Winter  Sea- Water  is  warmer  lha,,  the 


determine  #1  0 . 3  Vs  uemg  given, 

r>by  thc  fame  K,  SPaci-  which  the  Air  itfell,  at  ted 

‘‘y  this  RU|C  1  J-ou-L‘>  W|ll  move  ill  the  liune  Time  ; 

*’ 36s  thC  ll'CCiVmGlTVity  °f  thc  Air  if  t0  tllilC  °f 


Sun;  blit  in  Winter  Sea- Water  is  warmer  than  the 
Earth  covered  with  Frofl  and  Snow,  &V.  Wheidoie  as 
the  Air,  contiguous  to  any  Body,  is  found  to  pa.  t  ike 
of  its  Heat  and  Cold,  the  Air  contiguous  to  Sea- Water 
will  be  warmer  in  Winter  and  colder  in  Summer,  than 
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that  contiguous  to  the  Earth.  Or  thus  ;  Vapours  raifed 
from  Water  by  the  Sun’s  Warmth  in  Winter,  -  are 
warmer  than  the  Air  they  raife  in  (as  appears  from  the 
Vapours  condenfing  and  becoming  vifible,  almott  as 
foon  as  they  are  got  out  into  the  Air)  freih  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  Vapours  therefore,  continually  warming  the  At- 
mofphere  over  the  Sea,  will  raife  its  Heat  beyond  that 
of  Air  over  the  Land.  Again,  the  Sun  s  Rays  ie- 
fledted  from  the  Earth  into  the  Air,  in  Summer,  are 
much  more  than  thofe  from  the  Water  into  the  Air  : 
The  Air  therefore,  over  the  Earth,  warmed  by  the  Ke- 
fleaion  of  more  Rays  than  that  over  the  Water,  is 
warmer.  — Hence  Sea-Winds  make  thick,  cloudy,  hazy 

Winds  blowing  from  the  Continent,  are  always  dry ; 
in  Summer  warm,  and  cold  in  Winter.  For  there  is 
much  lefs  Vapour  arifing  from  the  Earth,  than  from  the 
Water  ;  and  therefore  the  Air  over  the  Continent  will  be 
impregnated  with  much  fewer  Vapours.  Add,  that  the 
Vapours  or  Exhalations,  raifed  by  a  great  Degree  of 
Heat  out  of  the  Earth,  are  much  finer,  and  lefs  fenii- 
ble  than  thofe  from  Water.  The  Wind  therefore  blow¬ 
ing  over  the  Continent,  carries  but  little  Vapour  with  it, 

and  is  therefore  dry.  .  T 

Further,  the  Earth  in  Summer  is  warmer  than  Water 

expo  fed  to  the  fame  Rays  of  the  Sun.  Hence,  as  the 

Air  partakes  of  the  Heat  of  contiguous  Bodies  •,  that  o- 

ver  the  Earth  in  Summer,  will  be  warmer  than  that  o- 

ver  the  Water:  Therefore  the  Wind,  13  c. 

After  the  like  Manner  it  is  fhewn,  that  the  Land- 
Wlnds  are  cold  in  Winter.  Hence  we  fee  why  Land- 

Winds  make  clear,  cold  Weather. 

Our  northerly  and  foutherly  Winds ,  however,  which 
are  commonly  efteemed  the  Caufes  of  cold  and  warm 
Weather,  Mr.  Derbam  obferves,  are  really  the  Effects 
of  the  Cold  or  Warmth  of  the  Atmofphere.  Hence  it 
is,  that  we  frequently  fee  a  warm  foutherly  Wind,  on  a 
fudden  change  to  the  North,  by  the  Fall  of  Snow  or 
Hail  *,  and  that  in  a  cold,  frofty  Morning,  we  fee  the 
Wind  North,  which  afterwards  wheels  about  towards 
the  foutherly  Quarter,  when  the  Sun  has  well  warmed 
the  Air ;  and  again,  in  the  cold  Evening,  turn  northerly 

oreafterly.  .  .  , 

The  Winds  are  divided  into  perennial,  Jtated,  and 

variable.  —  They  are  alfo  divided  into  general  and 
particular. 

Perennial ,  or  conjlant  Winds,  are  fuch  as  always  blow 
the  fame  Way.  Of  thefe  we  have  a  very  notable  one 
between  the  two  Tropicks,  blowing  conftantly  from 
End  to  Weft-,  called  the  Genera  l  Trade  Windy  in  French, 

Vents  Jlizees. 

Stated ,  or  periodical  Winds,  are  fuch  as  conftantly  re¬ 
turn  at  certain  Times.  Such  arc  the  Sea  and  Land 
Breezes,  blowing  from  Land  to  Sea  in  the  Evening,  and 
from  Sea  to  Land  in  the  Morning;  though  this  Rule 
is  not  general ;  for  in  fome  Places  they  blow  from 
Sea  to  Land,  in  the  Evening,  and  from  Land  to  Sea  in 

the  Morning. 

Such  are  alfo  the  Jhifting,  or  particular  Trade  Winds, 
which  for  certain  Months  of  the  Year,  blow  oncWay, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Year,  the  contrary  Way. 

Variable,  or  erratic k  Winds,  are  fuch  as  blow,  now 
this,  now  that  Way;  are  now  hulked,  without  any 
Rule,  or  Regularity,  either  as  to  Time  or  Place. 

Such  arc  all  the  Winds  obftrvcd  in  the  Inland  Parts  of 
England,  13c.  though  fcvcral  of  thefe  claim  their  cer¬ 
tain  Times  of  the  Day.  Thus  the  Weft-Wind  is  moft 
Ircqurnt  about  Noon  ■,  the  Soulh-fViftd  in  the  Night  ; 

the  North  in  the  Morning,  &c. 

General  Wind,  is  fuch  a  one,  as,  at  the  fame  Time, 
blows  the  fan  c  Way,  over  a  very  large  Trad  of  Land, 
almoft  all  the  Year.  But  even  this  has  its  Interruptions: 
For  i.  At  Land  it  is  fcarcc  fenfible  at  all,  as  being 
broke  by  the  Intcrpolition  of  Mountains,  Valleys,  13  c. 
2.  At  Sea,  near  the  Shore,  it  is  difturbed  by  Vapours, 
Exhalations,  and  particular  Winds ,  blowing  from  Land¬ 
ward  ;  fo  that  it  is  chielly  confide  red  as  general  only  at 
Mid-Sea  :  Wlu-re,  3.  It  is  liable  to  be  difturbed,  by 

Clouds  driving  from  other  Quarters.  # 

Particular  Winds  includes  all  others,  excepting  the 
general  Trade  Winds.  Thole  peculiar  to  one  little  Can- 
toon,  or  Part,  are  called  Topical  or  Provincial  Winds. 


Such  is  the  North  Wind,  on  the  weftern  Side'of  I 

which  does  not  blow  above  one  or  two  Lea&n*  1 
wife,  and  much  lefs  in  Breadth  :  Such  alfo  ifrh! 
in  France,  &c.  ont,as 

Whirl-wind,  is  a  Wind  that  rifes  fuddenlv  ' 
ccedingly  rapid,  and  impetuous  when  rifen, 


fpent. 


foon 


There  are  divers  Sorts  of  Whirl-winds ,  diftin^uifl  \ 
by  their  peculiar  Names ;  as  the  Prejier,  Typho  J/ 
Exhydria,  and  Echnepias.  5 

The  Prefter  is  a  violent  Wind,  breaking  forth  wl 
Flafhes  of  Lightening.  This  is  rarely  obferved  ;  fore 
without  the  Ecnephias.  Seneca  lays  it  is  a  2W  2 
Turbo ,  kindled  or  ignited  in  the  Air,  ™J°  0r 

The  Ecnephias,  is  a  fudden  and  impetuous  Wind 
breaking  out  of  fome  Cloud,  frequent  in  the  Et bio¬ 
pick  Sea,  particularly  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ^ 
The  Seamen  call  them  Travados.  F 

The  Exhydria,  is  a  Wind  burfting  our  of  a  Clou  1 
with  a  great  Quantity  of  Water. — This  only  feems  to 
differ  in  Degree  from  the  Ecnephias ,  which  is  frequently 
attended  with  Showers.  ^ 

A  Typho,  or  Vortex ,  moft  properly  called  a  Whirl¬ 
wind,  or  Hurricane,  is  an  impetuous  Wind ,  turning  ra¬ 
pidly  every  Way,  and  fweeping  all  round  the  Place.  — 
It  frequently  defeends  from  on  high.  —  The  Indians  call 
it  Orancan  \  the  Turks,  &c.  Oliphant.  —  It  is  frequently 
in  the  eaftern  Ocean,  chiefly  about  Siam ,  China,  hi 
and  renders  the  Navigation  of  thofe  Parts  exceeding 
dangerous.  0 

Hurricane,  a  furious  Storm  of  Wind,  arifing  from 
a  Contrariety  or  Oppofition  of  feveral  Winds, 

Hurricanes  are  frequent  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies ; 
making  terrible  Ravages  in  the  Hands  thereof,  blow- 
ing  down  Houfes,  rooting  up  Trees,  and  even  whole 
Woods,  &c. 

They  begin  in  ’the  North,  fome  fay  the  Weft,  but 
turn  round  *,  and  in  a  little  Time  are  through  all  the 
Points  of  the  Compafs. 

It  is  the  Cuftom  for  the  Englijh  and  French  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  th eCaribbce  Hands,  to  fend  every  Year,  about 
June ,  to  the  Native  Caribbees  of  St.  Borneo ,  and 
St.  Vincent,  to  know  whether  there  will  be  any  Hurri¬ 
canes  that  Year?  And  about  ten  or  twelve  Days  ere 
any  Hurricane  comes,  they  conftantly  fend  them  Word. 

The  Prognofticks  thofe  Barbarians  go  by,  are  given 
us  by  Capt.  Longford,  who  in  1697,  engaged  one  of 
them,  by  Civilities,  to  reveal  them  to  him. 

It  is  one  of  their  Principles,  that  all  Hurricanes  come 
either  on  the  Day  of  the  Pull,  Change,  or  Quarter  of 
the  Moon  *,  each  of  which  is  difeover’d  by  a  Number  ot 
Phenomena,  the  preceding  Quarters,  as  a  turbulent  Sky, 
Sun  red,  univerfai  Calm,  the  Stars  appearing  red, 
Noifes  in  Hollows,  or  Cavities  of  the  Earth,  ftrong 
Smell  of  the  Sea,  a  fettled  weftcrly  Wind,  lie. 

That  Author  a  flu  res  us,  he  received  that  Benefit  from 
the  Information,  that  whereas  Hurricanes  are  lo  r rcad- 

ful,  that  all  Ships  arc  afraid  to  put  to  Sea,  while  tvy 
laft,  and  chufe  rather  to  perifh  in  the  Roads;  yet  wit.i 
good  Management,  a  Veil'd  may  lay  out  at  Sea,  mtnek, 
as  fafely  as  in  other  Storms,  by  taking  Care  the  urn 
be  well  barr’d  and  calk’d,  the  Top-malls  and  lop 
taken  down,  the  Yards  a-part  ladl’d,  and  the  Doors  ^ 
Windows  focurcd.  With  thefe  Precautions,  that  ex¬ 
perienced  Navigator  preferv’d  his  Vefiel  in  two  ga- 
Hurricanes,  and  taught  others  how  to  do  the  .  » 
by  putting  out  from  Port,  where  they  would  ineuw  ) 
have  perifhed.  And  .  from  the  Prognollicks  abov , 

foretold  feveral  Hurricanes.  ,  .  r  ,  K  fo 

lie  adds,  that  all  Hurricanes  begin  from  the  H > 
and  turn  to  the  Weft  ward,  till  arriving  at  the  Souths 

their  Force  is  fpent.  .  . ,  7f. 

The  Caufc  he  fuggelts  to  be  the  Sun  Jeavir  6 1  b, 

nich  of  thofe  Places,  and  going  back  towauls  ^ 

and  the  repelling  or  bounding  back  of  the  »  > 

lion’ll  by  the  calming  of  the  general  1,!ul  '  0fcj6I 
The  aqueous  or  watery  Meteors,  are  co>  ■ 

Vapours  or  watery  Particles,  vanoully  lepa,»'u'  ^ 
denied  by  Meat  and  Cold  •,  fuch  are  Cloiu  . 

Hail,  Show,  Rain,  Dew,  and  the  like. 

Cloud,  is  a  Collection  of  condenkd  1 

pended  in  the  Atmofphere. 
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a  cloud  is  a  Congeries  of  watery  Particles,  or  Vefi- 
1<c  j-ais’d  from  the  Water,  or  watery  Parts  of  the 
V  rth  by  the  folar  or  fubterraneous  Pleat,  or  both  *, 
-hich  at  their  firft  Rife  from  our  Globe,  are  too  minute 
'v  be  perceiv'd  5.  but  as  they  mount,  meeting  with  a 
heater  Degree  of  Cold,  are  condenfed,  and  render’d 
bv  the  Re-union  of  their  Parts;  fo  as  to  refied 
and  become  vifible. 

The  Manner  wherein  Vapours  are  raifed  into  Clouds, 
niay  be  conceived  thus.  —  Fire  being  of  alight,  agile 
Nature,  eafily  break  loofe  from  Bodies  wherein  it  is  de- 

tain’d.— NT°W  bY  Reafon  t]ie  Smallnefs  of  the  Parti¬ 
cles  of  Fire,  their  attraftive  Force  muft  be  exceedingly 
Kreat:  Hence  in  their  Afcent  through  fluid  Bodies,  part 
of  the  Fluid  will  cling  around  them,  and  mount  up  to¬ 
cher  with  them,  in  Form  of  Veficles  of  Water  re¬ 
plete  with  Particles  of  Fire ;  which  Veficles  are  what  we 
call  Vapour.  Further  this  Vapour  being  fpecifically 
lighter  than  Air,  mounts  in  it,  till  having  reached  fuch  a 
Region  of  the  Atmofphcre  as  is  of  the  lame  fpecifick 
Gravity  with  themfelves,  they  will  be  fufpended  ;  till  the 
watery  Veficles,  which  were  at  firft  too  thin  to  be  per¬ 
ceived,  being  now  condenfed  by  the  Cold  of  the  fu- 
perior  Regions ;  and  their  included  igneous  Particles  ex- 
find,  or  at  lead  driven  into  a  lefs  Compals,  and  confe- 
quently  the  Parts  fet  clofer  together  ;  their  Denfity  is 
firft  augmented,  fo  as  to  render  them  opake  enough  to 
refled  the  Sun’s  Light,  and  become  vifible;  ancf  their 
fpecifick  Gravity  increafed,  fo  as  to  make  them  defcend  : 

In  the  former  State  they  are  called  Clouds ;  and  in  the  latter," 
when  they  arrive  at  us,  Rain.  —  Therefore  Clouds  are  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  a  Vapour  fufpended  in  the  Atmofphere,  the 
Particles  whereof  colleded  together,  intercept  almoft  the 
whole  Heat  of  the  Sun,  whence  thofe  who  inhabit  the 
higheft  Mountains  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  of  the  Alps,  when 
they  are  arrived  at  the  Region  of  the  Clouds,  are  not  in¬ 
flexible  of  their  entring  a  thick  and  opake  Cloud,  which 
1  have  experienced,  in  croffing  over  the  Appennine,  fori 

found  myfelf  infenftbly  environ’d  with  a  thick  Vapour 
buzzing  at  my  Ears.  r  * 

Aura  Ssrotina,  is  that  thin  and  penetrating  Va- 
fm,  which  exalted  together  with  the  Vapours,  by  the 

diurnal  Heat  of  the  Sun,  falls  foon  after  Sun-let. _ If 

.  the  Am  Semina,  or  Evening  Dew,  be  exalted  ’  from 
,  ®  ™ces>  _1£  1S  pernicious  to  the  human  Body, 

a  lIC J1  s>  For  “  caufes  Rheums,  the  Tooth-ach 

and  the  like.  5 

rheMoliNJNo  Dew  is  a  thin,  light,  infenfible  Milt, 

c  R  /alllnS  wllde  the  Sun  is  below  the  Horizon. _ 

Some  define  it  a  Vapour  liquified,  and  let  fall  in  Drops  : 

lllm  V  VaPoUr  havlns  a  like  Relation  to  Froft,  as 
Kun  has  to  Snow,  {*.  Among  the  DifiTcrtations  of 

but  ’  ‘S  3  Lctter>  t0  fl,ew  that  Dcw  docs  not  fall. 


L 


0  g  r 
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fore,  berame,  ftort  i  and  by  that  Time  they  are  got  a 
ew  Fathoms  high,  being  exhaufted  of  their  Fire  and 
rn  t0  Ar  natUral  Dimcnfions,  and  Gravity  '  ’v£ 

SMM  Cpitate>  and  M 

are^*  eafily 'accouri ted ^for! 

are  more  copious  in  the  Spring,  than  in  the  oilier  Se“- 
lons  ■  there  being  then  a  greater  Stock  of  Vapour  in  Rei- 
dmefs,  (  through  the  fmall  Expence  thereof  In  the 
Winter  s  Cold  and  Froft,  than  at  other  Times.  Hence- 
w.iat  Puny  relates  of  Egypt,  that  it  abounds  in  Dews 
throughout  all  the  Heats  of  Summer  ;  for  the  Air  There 
being  too  hot  to  conftipate  the  Vapours  in  the  Day¬ 
time,  they  never  gather  into  Clouds,  and  hence  they 
have  no  Rain  i  but  we  know,  that  in  Climates  where 
the  Days  are  excefiive.  hot,  the  Nights  are  remarkably 
cold  ;  fo  that  the  Vapours  raifed  after  Sun-fet,  are  rea7 

Coldnefs  is  rather  the  Elf  eft,  than  the’ciufe  oTth e 
Quantity  of  Dews.  For  a  deal  of  Vapour  beL  raifed 
by  the  great  Heat  of  the  Earth  ,  and  the  Stock  of 
Fire  ipent  on  it  in  the  Day-time  the  TnHnv  r  n 

5  C°“Moifture-  muft  greatly  chd'l  the  Aft" 

May-Dew  whitens  Linen  and  Wax;  the  Dew  of 

Autumn  is  converted  into  a  white  Froft.  Out  o  lew 

putrtfied  by  the  Sun,  arifes  divers  Infefts,  whi.  h  S 

apace  fiom  one  Species  into  another.  What  n  m.u-sls 

converted  into  a  fine  white  Salt,  with  Angles  like  £  ft 

of  Salt-petre  after  a  Number  of  Evaporations,  Cafcin- 
tions,  and  Fixations.  F  ’  “cln,‘ 

T!ierre.1^a  SP‘rit  drawn  from  May-Dew ,  wife  '• 
wonderful  Virtues  attributed  to  it.  The  Method  oi  ' 

ficknft^  /PreVnnS  ^  iS  Prcflribed  by  I/a, we, nan, 
lician  at  Kiel.  It  is  to  be  eat  herM  in  r  : _ A_.» 


more  u"  aTPPCarS  0nIy  t0  diffcr  fl'oni  Rain,  as 
from  ltS  °re'n  and  Matter,  no  doubt  is 

Water  TlP°l,,'iS’  wd  Exhalations  of  the  Earth  and 
lxin„  '  ~ ',e  t,1,m  Veficulte,  whereof  Vapours  confift, 

Iwu^rifino  ' 'fac,led  pom  their  Bodies,  we  all  know. 
Stage  of  1"  a'C  Acm?fphcre,  till  they  arrive  at  fuch  a 

1  ?r  flU'e’  thac  dilating  the  Parts  of 

;  an‘l  capable  0r  i'r  V^r,cuIa:  fpecifically  lighter  than  Air, 
dints  or  it  1  n. cendJnS  therein  ;  fo  when  the  Heat  de- 

a"y  colder  iwi’  T  d,c  APProach  or  Contiguity  of 
vitT,  a  2d S, tllL;  Vflcui!E  condenfed,  become  hca- 

*^i»g  «hcA?ifi!n  thV Day'timC’  the'cforc> t,lc  Slln 

Rays,  the  V,,, '  ,K:,,C  by  a  c°ntmual  Infiux  of  his 
as  nicetinrr  1 L  °!lc<-'  raifcd>  continue  their  Progrefs, 
rilcl>  Time  -k  i  tlmg  t0  mercafe  their  Gravity,  till 
tlie  rtfleftcil  w  aic  got  far  out  of  the  Reach  of 
eontihto  AVmT.h  ti,C  ,iarth’  111  middle  Re- 

U  J.'conVwhichtuife  Illilr  COndcnfin&  dlCy  f°rm 

^StTljfcSr"  r  bc':nV  tllC  Horiz°n,  die  Cafe  is 
t)lc^ pours  nisM  h  -fir0  ^tm°n^,crc  then  cooling, 
fJlc  of  i|,e  y  i t  Jc  ^armt^  oi'  riic  Earth,  ami  of 

to  con Cnf.  °lgcd  lhcrcin  thc  preceding  Day, 
thc  Air,  fpciuli nrv* t iPp1  a?  foo.n  as  thcY  are  got  out  of 
Coi(J  moift  Air  tlSey  Ullf ;  0l  *"lrc  and  WcaC  on  the 


ough. 


Their  Afcent,  there- 
3 


It  is  to  be  gather’d  in  clean  Linen  Clotns 
expofed _  to  the  Sun  in  clofe  Vials  ;  then  diftilPd,  and 
the  Spirit  thrown  upon  the  Caput  mortuum  ;  this  is  to  be 

3ated  td!  Earth  unite  with  the  Spirit,  and  become 
liquid  ;  which  happens  about  the  feventh  or  eighth  Co- 
hobation,  or  Diftdlation.  By  fuch  Means  you  gain  a  very 
red  odoriferous  Spirit.  Stolterfold,  a  Phyf.cian  ofLubec l 
thinks  May-Dew  may  be  gather’d  in  Glafs- Plates  cf- 
pecially  in  ftill  Weather,  and  before  Sun-rife.  And’  Et- 

rnlfft  A  °.f  the  fa,?t.Sentiment.  It  may  likewife  be 
collefted  with  a  Glais  Funnel,  expofed  to  the  Air  hav- 

a° Chamber  NCCk  l°  b‘inS  dlC  DtW  int0  a  ^ial  in 

In  the  Philo fophical Tranfafliens,  we  have  an  Account 

a  very  extraord-nary  Kind  of  Dm.  For  a  good  Part 
of  the  Winter,  1695  fays  the  Biihop  of  Cieyne,  there 

i  *  many  Parts  of  the  Provmces  of  Munftcr-  and  l.em- 

^  r  A  rRlnd  op  tluck  -Ortct,  which  the  Country-People 
called  Butter,  from  its  Conliftency  and  Colour;  bcin *■ 

loft,  clammy,  and  of  a  dark  Yellow.  It  falls  always  in 
the  Night,  imd  chiefly  in  low,  moorifli  Places,  0/  the 
Top  of  the  Grafs,  and  often  on  the  Thatch  of  Cubbies 
It  was  feldom  obferved  in  the  fiune  Place  twice  it 
commonly  lay  on  the  Earth  a  Fortnight,  without  chang¬ 
ing  Colour,  but  then  died,  and  turn’d  black.  It  fell  in 
f.umPs;  and  ,had  a  Krong  Smell  like  that  of  Graves  — 

f  |  f"-1’  ,n  TranfaClions,  gives  an  Account 

of  the  like,  at  the  lame  Time,  in  Limerick  and  DpncZ 

ry.  adding,  that  ,  one  rubbed  it  with  the  Hand,  it  melt- 

cd  ;  but  laying  it  by  the  Fire,  it  dried,  and  grew  hard 

Rain  is  a  very  frequent  and  ulelul  Meteor,  form’d 
of  the  Concretion  of  Vapours,  and  deft-ending  from  a- 
bovc  in  I-orin  ol  Drops  of  Water.  b 

,  Anjl,  Vapours  are  dcmonftrativcly  nothing  elfe  but  lif 
t  c  Bubbles  or  Veficute  detached  ii„m  thf  Water'  £ 
die  Power  of  the  Solar  or  fubterraneous  Heat,  or  bot  n 
T  hcle  Veficuhe  being  fj.ccifically  lighter  than  the  Anno- 
fphere,  aie  buoyed  up  tlicreby,  until  they  arrive  at  a  Re¬ 
gion,  where  tlie  Air  is  at  a  juft  Ballance  with  them  ■  and 
here  they  float,  till  by  fome  new  Agent  they  are  convnt- 

Mifl’  or  Ihe  like?"  C  dthC''  im0Rai,1>  S'10'v>  Had, 

But  the  Agent  of  this  Formation  of  the  Clouds  into 
Ram,  Sec.  is  a  little  controverted  :  The  common  Pcripa- 
teuaaus  w,"  have  it,  the  Cold,  which  conflamly  occupy- 
■ng  t he  fupenor  Reg|o„  o(  the  Air,  chills  ami  condenfc, 
the  Veiiculaj,  at  tlieir  Arrival  from  a  warmer  Quaru  r, 
congregates  them  together,  and  occafions  icvcral  of  them 
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'to  coalefce  Into  little  Malles :  By  this  Means  their  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Matter  increafing  in  a  great ter  Proper non  than  thei 
Surface,  they  become  an  Over-load  to  the  thin  Air,  and 

n rcordinslv  (iclccnd  in  ...  i 

Mr  Dirham  accounts  for  the  Precipitation  hence , 

that  the  Veficute  being  full  of  Air,  when  they  meet 

with  a  colder  Air  than  that  they  contain,  the  Air  is  con- 

rafted  into  a  leffer  Space,  and  confequently  the  watery 

Shell  or  Cafe  render’d  thicker,  fo  as  to  become  heavier 

th  Others^nlydlow  the  Cold  a  Part  in  the  Aftion,  and 
bring  in  the  Winds  as  Sharers  with  it :  Indeed  it  is  clear, 

that°a  Wind  blowing  againft  a  Cloud  will  drive  its  Ve- 

ficute  upon  one  another,  by  which  Means  feveral  of 
them  coalefcing  as  before  will  be  enabled  to  defeend  -, 
and  the  Effe£t  will  be  ftill  more  confiderabl^  if  two  op- 

that  Clouds  already  formed,  happening  to  be  aggravated 
by  frefli  AccelTions  of  Vapour  continually  afcenc.in0, 

may  thence  be  enabled  to  defeend. 

Yet  the  grand  Caufe,  according  to  Rohault,  is  ftill 

behind;  that  Author  conceives  it  to  be  theHeat  of  t  e 

Air  which  after  continuing  for  fome  1  ime  near  the  Earth, 

U  Sath  carried  up  o°n  high  by  a  Wind  and  there 

thaw  in"  the  fnowy  Villi,  or  Flakes  of  the  half-frozen 

Veficulm,  reduces  them  into  Drops,  which  coalelcmg 

defeend,  and  have  their  Diffolution  perfected,  in  their 

Progrefs  through  the  lower  and  wanner  Stages  of  the 

AtOthcrsT  as  Dr.  Clark,  &c.  aferibe  this  Defcent  of  the 
Clouds,  rather  to  an  Alteration  of  the  Atmofphere,  than 
of  the  Veficuke,  and  fuppofe  it  to  arife  from  a  Diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  Spring  or  elaftick  Force  of  the  Air. 

This  Elafticity,  which  depends  chiefly  or  wholly  on 

the  dry  terrene  Exhalations  being  weakened,  the  A  - 
mofphcre  finks  under  its  Burthen,  and  the  Clouds  fall 

on  the  common  Principle  of  Precipitation. 

Now  the  little  V eficulte  by  any,  or  all,  thefe  Means, 
being  once  upon  the  Defcent  will  perfift  therein,  not- 
withftanding  the  Increafe  of  Refinance  they  every  Mo¬ 
ment  meet  withal  in  their  Progreis  through  the  ftill 
elcnfer  and  denfer  Parts  of  the  Atmofphere.  For  as 
they  all  tend  towards  the  fame  Point,  vtz.  the  Center  of 
the  Earth,  the  further  they  hill,  the  more  Coalitions 
will  they  make  ;  and  the  more  Coalitions,  the  more 
Matter  will  there  be  under  the  fame  Surface ;  the  Sur¬ 
face  only  incrcafing  as  the  Squares,  but  the  Solidity  as 
he  Cubes  •  and  the  more  Matter  under  the  fame  Sur¬ 
face,  the  lefs  Friftion  or  Refinance  there  will  be  to  the 

^ThSTf  die  Cold,  the  Wind,  &c.  happen  to  aft  early 
enough  to  precipitate  the  afeendmg  Veficuke,  bcfoie  they 
arc  mtived  at  any  confiderable  Height;  the  Coalmens 
bcinrr  few  in  fo  fhort  a  Defcent,  the  Drops  will  be  pro- 

portfonably  fmall ;  and  thus  is  formed  the  Dew. 

^  If  the  Vapours  prove  more  copious,  and  rile  a  little 

hijrher,  wc  have  a  Mi  ft  or  Fog.  D 

A  little  higher  ftill,  and  they  produce  a  fmall  Ram,£dV. 
If  they  neither  meet  with  Cold,  nor  Wind  enough  to 
condenle  or  dillipare  them  ;  they  form  a  heavy,  thick 
dark  Sky,  which  kills  fometimes  feveral  Weeks. 

lienee  we  may  account  for  many  or  the  Phenomena 
of  the  Weather,  c.  gr.  why  a  cold  is  always  a  wet  Sum¬ 
mer  ;  and  a  warm,  a  dry  one  ?  Bceaulc  the  1  rmciplc  of 
Precipitation  is  had  in  the  one  Calc,  and  wanted  m  the 

Wlw  wc  have  ordinarily,  mod  Rain  about  the  Equi¬ 
noxes?  Becaufe  the  Vapours  a  rile  more  plcntilully  than 
ordinarily  in  the  Spring,  as  the  Earth  becomes  loofencd 
bom  the  brumal  Conilipaiions  ;  and  becaufe  as  the  Sun 
recedes  from  ns  in  Autumn,  cite  Cold  incrcafing,  the 
Vapours  that  had  lingered  above  during  the  Summer 

1 1  eats,  are  now  dil  patched  down,  &c.  . 

VVhv  it  fettled,  thick,  dole  Sky  icarcc  ever  rams til 
it  have  been  fu  ll  c dear  ?  lk-caufe  the  equally  ddefted 
Vapours  mull  fu  ll  be  condenied,  and  congregated  into 
fe  pa  rate  Clouds,  to  lay  the  Foundations  of  Ram,  by 
which  Means  the  rell  oi  the  Face  of  Heaven  is  left  open, 
and  pervious  to  ihc  Kays  ol  the  Sun,  Cfe. 

•  |  *  \  .  *  j  .  .  f*  I)  .  l  *  .»  !• 

As  to  th 

in  feveral  i  wun  ***•  . -  - . »  ,  _ .  - 

Place  at  feveral  Times,  we  lave  Store  of  Obfervations, 


Journals,  fcfr.  in  the  Memoirs  of  die  French  Acad 
the  philofophical  Tranfafiions,  &c.  an  Idea  whereof^ii 
not  be  unacceptable.  WllJ 

Upon  meal  tiring  then,  the  Rain  falling  yearly  •  , 
Depth  at  a  Medium,  is  found  as  in  the  foil  US 
Tables. 


OWino; 

u 


Depth  of  the  Rain  in  failing  yearly,  and  its  pr 

in  feveral  Places. 

At  Paris,  in  France ,  obferv’d  by  M.  de  la  Hire 
.At  Life ,  in  Flanders ,  by  M.  Vauban 
At  Pifa ,  in  Italy ,  by  Dr.  Mich.  Ang.  Li  Hi 
At  Tozvnly,  in  Lancafloire,  by  Mr.  Towniy 
At  Upminfter,  in  Effex,  by  Mr.  Her  ham 
At  Zurich ,  in  Switzerland ,  by  D.  Scheuchzer 


0portiGn 


Proportion  of  the  Rain  of  feveral  Years  to  one  another. 


At  Paris. 


At  UlWlIXSTER. 


21  Inch. 

38  cent. 

1 700 

19  Inch. 

03  cent. 

27 

7^ 

1701 

18 

69 

17 

42 

1 702 

20 

33 

18 

51 

1 7°3 

23 

99 

2 1 

20 

I7°4 

81  • 

14 

82 

U°5 

\G 

93 

Proportions  of  the  Rain  of  the  feveral  Seafons  to  one 

another. 


Depth  \D<ptl> 

**  b’p-ifff  Lw- 


Preternatural  Rains,  or  Showws,  as  of  Blood,  Cr.  are 
very  common  in  our  Annals,  and  even  natural  lliftnnes 
yet  if  ftridtly  pry’d  into,  will  be  all  found  other  Thingi 

than  Rain.  .  , 

Bloody  Rains ,  Dr.  Merrct  obferves,  arc  certainly  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  the  Excrements  of  Infers.  Accordingly 
Gaffcndi  gives  an  Infbance  of  a  bloody  kam  \n  hmt, 
which  terrified  the  People  ;  but  which  letrefc  found  to 
be  only  red  Drops  coming  from  n  Sort  of  Butterfly  “ 
flew  about  in  great  Numbers,  as  he  coixluiM  I 

feeing  fuch  red  Drops  come  from  them; 

Drops  not  being  laid  on  Buildings,  ot  t  ie  ou  c 
faces  of  Stones,  tfc.  but  in  Cavities  anclHofcs- 
from  thole  Walls  only  being  tinged  tlierew.rli  hat 
next  the  Fields,  not  thofc  in  the  Streets,  ant 
only  a  little  Height,  fuch  as  Butccr!hes  are  tiled  n 

This  Rcafoning  oi  Peirefc  is,  in  my  °l  1  ’ 

lame,  and  what  we  call  m  France  tire  piu  f 
for  the  Air  fliould  have  been  pellered  wit  U  J(|) , 
Quantity  of  thofc  Butterflies,  and  them  .  mi.niin. 

Kind  of  bloody  Flux  to  produce  luch  a  ;  ; ,  jVomt],; 
which  I  am  more  inclinable  to  think  pmu  ■  ^ 

Vapours  exalted  irom  the  Earth,  am  t  u-  J  ]^ai:i, 

polirion  of  their  Particles  when  ^  .lulerent  to* 
which  rellcfting  Light  m  11  Mannei  qui  t  C()1()Ur, 

common  Rain,  (trikes  our  Sight  \  •  L|,.,t  Colour 

the  Vapours  themfelvcs  may  have  prckivc 

in  their  Exaltation  from  the  Earth.  n. 

The  liime  Dr.  Mcrrel  adds  that  ■ . . 
the  Raw  of  Wheat  arc  nothing  I but  D  1  J.  A„  Ir¬ 
by  the  Starling,  and  again  call  Huh  ■lrfl- 

fatHons,  from  the  Country  about  hi  J  (0  |,, u;: 

who,  upon  examining  the  Drops,  Winds  I'd* 

un  lvj  lhv,  — . . . . i  ^  0  i  /vi‘  Ui«rnr|i;  InOVVh  tlOWH  11  i fhiV 

,t.  Quantity  of  Rain  that  kills,  its  Proportion  Seeds  ot  ••  .  Walls,  (Je-  \  ' 

Places  at  the  fame  Time,  and  m  the  fhme  ^  by  Birds,  cliicfiyStarlings  and  Clw«S,  v. 
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For, 
a  Meteor 


-  -  •  l  The  Fable  <*<w  .»•,  — - - — —  . -  — 

ihcrtf'v \u  -  and  Bregion, ,  in  favour  of  Neptune, ,  , 

gagenien  afUfted  by  Raptor  with  a  Shower  of 

fan  to  this  Day. 

thele  ^  ‘Va  urs  condenfated  into  Clouds,  be  not  lique- 
" .  fa l line:,  which  happen  when  both  the  fuperior 
i  .“Liftr  Region  of  the  Air  are  very  cold  ;  then  they 
and.mrp  not  Drops  of  Rain  but  Flakes  of  Snow. 

nix,  feems  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  £ 
d  in  the  middle  Region  of  the  Air,  of  Vapours 
■n  bv  the  Action  of  the  tSun  or  fubterraneous  Fire, 

;  concealed,  its  Parts  conftipated,  its  fpecifick  Gra- 
■  •« rreafed,  and  thus  returned  to  the  Earth  in  Form 
white  Villi  or  Flakes. 

°  The  Snow  we  receive  may  properly  enough  be  afenbed, 
already  obferved,  to  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Atmofphere, 
trough  which  it  falls.  When  the  Atmofphere  is  warm 
tnT  t0  Jiffolve  the  Snow  before  it  arrives  at  iis,  we 

Stic  Rain ;  if  it  preferves  itlelf  undiliblved,  it  makes 
what  \ve  call  Snow. 

Dr  GrtWy  in  a  Difcourfe  on  the  Nature  of  Snow,  ob- 
ferves  that  many  Parts  thereof  are  of  a  regular  Figure, 
for  the  moft  Parts  are  fo  many  little  Rowels  or  Stars  of 
fix  Points,  and  are  perfect  and  tranfparent'Ice,  as  any  we 
fee  on  a  Pond,  Be.  Upon  each  of  thefe  Points  are  other 
collateral  Points  fet  at  the  fame  Angles  as  the  main 
Points  themfelves :  Among  which  there  are  divers  other 
irregular  Troops,  which  are  chiefly  broken  Points,  and 
Fragments  of  the  regular  ones.  Others  alfo,  by  various- 
Winds,  feem  to  have  been  thawed,  and  froze  again 
into  irregular  Clutters,  fo  that  it  feems  as  if  the  whole 
Body  of  Snow  were  an  infinite  Mafs  of  Ificles  irregularly 
figured-,  that  is,  a  Cloud  of  Vapours  being  gathered 
into  Drops,  the  faid  Drops  forthwith  defcend ;  upon 
which  Defcent  meeting  with  a  freezing  Air,  as  they 
pals  through  a  colder  Region,  each  Drop  is  immediately 
froze  into  an  Ificle,  Ihooting  itfelf  forth  into  feveral 
Points ;  bur  thefe  ftiJI  continuing  their  Defen t,  and 
meeting  with  fome  intermitting  Gales  of  warmer  Air, 
or  in  their  continual  Waftage  to  and  fro,  touching  upon 
each  other,  fome  of  them  are  a  little  thawed,  blunted, 
and  again  froze  into  Gutters,  or  intangled  fo-  as  to  fall 
down,  in  what  we  call  Flakes. 

The  Lightnefs  of  Snow,  although  it  is  firm  Ice*  is 
owing  to  the  Excefs  of  its  Surface,  in  comparifon  to  the 
Matter  contained  under  it  ;  as  Gold  itfelf  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  in  Surface,  till  it  will  ride  upon  the  lead  Breath 
of  Air. 

Snow,  abounding  with  Nitre  and  volatile  Salt,  excites 
the  Fecundity  of  the  Earth.  It  preferves  from  the 
^ague,  cures  Fevers,  Cholicks,  Tooth-achs,  fore  Eyes, 
^nd  Pleurifies,  fays  Bartholin  (for  which  laft  Uie  his 
Countrymen  of  Denmark  us’d  to  keep  Snow-Water  ga¬ 
thered  in  March).  He  adds,  that  it  contributes  to  the 
Prolongation  of  Life,  giving  Inftances  of  People  in  the 
Mountains  of  the  slips  that  live  to  great  Ages ;  and  to 
l]P  preferring  of  dead  Bodies  *,  Inftances  whereof  he 
gives  of  Perfons  buried  under  Snow  in  palling  the  Alps, 
which  are  found  uncorrupted  in  the  Summer  when  the 
w  is  melted. 

obferves,  that  in  Norway  Snow-Water  is  not  only 
Wr  .  in  the  Winter,  but  Snow  even  ferves 
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I) I,'  'l1  People  having  been  known  to  live  feveral 
p  without  any  other  Suftcnancc. 

EfiV>1C  ln)aB',nc  t^lat  the  Generality  of  thefe  medicinal 
Virr.  s  0  are  not  to  be  afenbed  to  any  fpecifick 
r  Uut  to  other  Caufcs  5  that  it  frudli- 
0,ur  «  rounci>  f°r  Inftancc,  by  guarding  the  Corn  or 
cfiwrUiiC®?a^cs  **rom  dlc  intenfer  Cold  of  the  Air, 
Bodice  [  t  lU  co,d  piling  Winds :  And  preferves  dead 
thus  C.0n^ipal'ing  and  binding  up  the  Parts,  and 
flifls  a^.  ^uc^*  ^crrnc stations  or  internal  Con- 

ltiSllVA  ^Ir  Particles,  as  would  produce  Putnfication. 

Vtar  ar  .  ,or»  that  the  firft  Snow  that  falls  in  the 
Wine  niiy)aro,cldar  Virtues,  In  Italy  they  cool  their 

Summcr  with  Snow-Water. 

lions  a  nil'  !n  dlc  Philosophical  Tran faff  ions  s  mcn- 

Vol  11^  ^now%  w^ch  fcil  on.  the  Mountains 


la  Laugh  e,  near  Genoa ,  on  Sr.  Jofeph* s  D.iy.  This 
Snow  when  fqueezed,  yielded  a  Liquor  of  the  uine  red 
Colour. 

But  when  the  little  Clufters  or  Flakes  of  the  con¬ 
gealed  Vapour,  are  liquified  by  a  warm  Air,  and  meet 
afterwards  in  their  Defcent  with  a  colder  Air,  they  are 
then  changed  into  Hail ,  whofe  Grains  acquire  a  different 
Figure,  according  to  the  different  Solutions  of  the 
Flakes.  Sometimes  it  is  round,  fbmedmes  angular , 
triangular,  pyramidal,  Be.  fome  times  thin  and  flat, 
Star-like,  with  fix  equal  Points,  Sc. 

Hail,  is  obferved  frequently  to  attend  Thunder  and 
Lightning  ;  the  Nitre  that  contributes  to  the  one,  hav- ' 
ing  likewife  a  large  Share  in  the  Production  of  the  other. 

Natural  Hiftories  furnifh  us  with  various  Inftances  of 
extraordinary  Showers  of  Hail.  In  the  Philofophical  T ranf- 
allions  Dr.  Halley  and  others  relate,  that  in  Chejhire , 
Lancajhire ,  &c.  April  29,  1697.  a  thick  black  Cloud, 
coming  from  Carnarvanfhire ,  difpofed  the  Vapours  to 
congeal  in  fucht  a  Manner,  that  about  the  Breadth  of 
two  Miles,  which  was  the  Limit  of  the  Cloud,-  in  its 
Progrefsfor  the  Space  of  fixty  Miles,  it  did  inconceivable 
Damage ;  not  only  killing  all  Sorts  of  Fowls,  and  other 
fmall  Animals,  but  iplitcing  Trees,  knocking  down 
Horfes  and  Men,  even  ploughing  up  the  Earth,  fo 
that  the  Hail-Stones  buried  themfelves  under  Ground, 
an  Inch  or  an  Inch  and  a  Half  deep.  The  Hail-Stones , 
many  of  which  weighed  five  Ounces,  and  lome  half  a 
Pound,  and  being  five  or  fix  Inches  about,  were  of  va¬ 
rious  Figures,  fome  round,  others  half-round ;  fome 
fmooth,*  others  emboffed  and  crenelated  :  The  Icy  Sub- 
ftance  of  them  was  very  tranfparent  and  hard  ;  but 
there  was  a  fnowy  Kernel  in  thQ  Middle  of  them. 

•  In  Hertford/hire ,  May  4.  the  fame  Year,  after  a  fe- 
vere  Storm  of  Thunder  and  Lightning,  a  Shower  of 
Hail  fucceeded,'  which  far  exceeded  the  former :  Some 
Perfons  were  killed  by  it,  their  Bodies  beat  all  black  and 
blue  ;  vaft:  Oaks  were  fplit,  and  Fields  of  Rye  cut  down 
as  with  a  Scythe :  The  Stones  were  meafured  from  ten 
to  thirteen  or  fourteen  Inches  about.  Their  Figures 
were  various,  fome  oval,  others  picked,  fome  flat. 

Ac  Lifle  in  Flanders ,  in  1686.  fell  Hail-Stones  of  very 
large  Size,  fome  of  which  contained  in  the  Middle  a 
dark-brown  Matter,  which  thrown  on  the  Fire  gave  a 
very  great  Report. 

Mezeray ,  {peaking  of  the  War  of  Louis  XII.  King 
of  France ,  in  Italy ,  in  the  Year  1510.  relates,  that 
there  was  for  fome  Time  an  horrible  Darkncls,  thicker, 
than  that  of  Night;  after  which  the  Clouds  broke  into 
Thunder  and  Lightning,  and  there  fell  a  Shower  of 
Hail-Stones ,  or  rather  (as  he  calls  them)  pebble  Stones, 
which  deftroy’d  all  the  Fifli,  Birds,  and  Beads  of  the 
Country.  It  was  attended  with  a  flrong  Smell  of  Sul¬ 
phur  ;  and  the  Stones  were  of  a  bluifli  Colour,  fome  of 
them  weighing  an  hundred  Pounds. 

From  thefe  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Rainbow,  and  other  ampha - 
iical  Imprcffions,  as  the  Halo9  Parelion ,  and  Parafcnele . 

The  Rainbow,  iris ,  is  a  Meteor  in  form  of  a  party- 
coloured  Arch  or  Semicircle,  exhibited  in  a  rainy  Sky, 
oppofitc  to  the  Sun,  by  the' Refraction  of  its  Rays  in 
the  Drops  of  falling  Rain. 

There  is  alfo  a  fecundary  or  fainter  Rainbow,  uftially 
feecn  invefting  the  former  at  fome  Diftance  ;  and  among 
Naturalifts  we  read  of  Lunar  Rainbows ,  marine  Rain¬ 
bows,  &c, 

The  Rainbow ,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves,  never  ap¬ 
pears  but  where  it  rains  in  the  Sunfhine,  and  may  be 
reprefented  artificially,  by  contriving  Waters  to  fall  in 
litrlc  Drops  like  Rain,  through  which  the  Sun  ihining, 
exhibits  a  Bow  to  the  Spectator,  placed  between  the  Sun 
and  the  Drops ;  especially  if  a  dark  Body,  e.  gr.  a  black 
Cloth  b'c  difpofed  beyond  the  Drops. 

Anton,  dc  Domini s,  firft  accounted  for  the  Rainbow  in 
x6ii  ;  he  explained  at  large  how  it  was  formed,  by 
Refraction  and  Reflection  of  the  Sun-beams,  in  ipherical 
Drops  of  Water  ;  and  confirmed  his  Explications  by 
Experiments  made  with  Glafs  Globes,  Be.  lull  of  Water ; 
wherein  he  was  followed  by  Des  Cartes,  who  mended  and 
improved  on  his  Account:  But  as  they  were  boih  in 
the  Dark  as  to  the  true  Origin  of  Colours,  their  Expli¬ 
cations  are  defective,  and  in  fome  'filings  erroneous ; 
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which  the  Newtonians  pretend  to  fupply  and  correct  by 
their  Dodtrine  of  Colours  ;  giving  the  following  Theory 
of  the  Rainbow . 

To  conceive  the  Origin  of  the  Rainbow ,  we  muft 
confider  •  what  will  befal  Rays  of  Tight,  coming  from 
a  very  remote  Body,  e.  gr .  the  Sun ;  and  falling  on 
a  Globe '  of  Water,  fuch  as  we  know  a  Drop  ot  Rain 
to  be. 

Suppofe  then  ADKN,  Tab.  opt.  fig.  12.  to  be  a 
Drop  of  Rain,  and  the  Lines  E  F,  BA,  ON,  to  be 
Rays  of  Light  coming  from  the  Centre  of  the  Sun  ; 
which  by  Reafon  of  the  immenfe  Diftance  of  the  Sun, 
we  conceive  to  be  parallel.  Now  the  Ray  B  A  being 
the  only  one  that  falls  perpendicularly  on  the  Surface 
of  the  Water,  and  all  the  reft  obliquely  ;  it  is  eafily  infer¬ 
red,  that  all  the  other  Rays  will  be  refradted  towards  the 
Perpendicular. 

Thus  the  Ray  E  F,  and  others  accompanying  it,  will 
not  go  on  ftrait  to  G ;  but  as  they  arrive  at  H  I,  defied! 
from  F  to  K,  where  fome  of  them,  probably,  efcaping 
into  the  Air,  the  reft  are  refiedted  upon  the  Line  K  N, 
lo  as  to  make  the  Angles  of  Incidence  and  Refledtion 
equal. 

Farther,  as  the  Ray  K  N,  and  thole  accompanying 
it,  fall  obliquely  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Globule  ;  they 
cannot  pafs  out  into  the  Air,  without  being  refradted,  fo 
as  to  recede  from  the  Perpendicular  L  M  ;  and  therefore 
will  not  proceed  ftrait  to  Y,  but  defied!  to  P. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  fome  of  the  Rays  arriv¬ 
ing  at  N,  do  not  pals  out  into  the  Air,  but  are  again  re¬ 
fiedted  to  Q  •,  where  being  refradted  like  the  reft,  they 
do  not  proceed  right  to  Z,  but  declining  from  the  Per¬ 
pendicular  T  V,  are  carried  to  R  ;  but  fince  we  here  only 
regard  the  Rays,  as  they  may  affedt  the  Eye,  placed  a 
little  below  the  Drop,  e.  gr.  at  P,  thofe  which  defied! 
from  N  to  Q,  we  fee  afide  as  ufelefs,  becaufe  they  never 
come  at  the  Eye.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  there  are  other  Rays,  as  2,  3,  and  the  like ; 
which  being  refiedted  from  3  to  4,  thence  to  5,  and 
from  5  to  6,  may  at  length  arrive  at  the  Eye  placed 
beneath  the  Drop. 

Thus  much  is  obvious  •,  but  to  determine  precifely  the 
Quantities  of  Refradtion  of  each  Ray,  there  muft  be  a 
Calculation  ;  by  fuch  Calculation  it  appears,  that  the 
Rays  which  fall  on  the  Quadrant  A  D,  arc  continued  in 
Lines,  like  thofe  here  drawn  in  the  Drop  ADKN; 
wherein  there  are  three  Things  very  confiderable : 
Fir  ft.  That  the  two  Refradtions  of  the  Rays  in  their  In- 
grefs  and  Egrefs,  are  both  the  fame  Way,  fo  that  the 
latter  does  not  deltroy  the  Effedt  of  the  former.  Secondly , 
That  of  all  the  Rays  palling  out  of  A  N,  N  P,  and 
thole  adjoining  to  it,  are  the  only  ones  capable  of  affedt- 
ing  the  Scnfe ;  as  being  fufficiently  clofe  or  contiguous  ; 
and  becaufe  coming  out  parallel ;  whereas  the  reft  are 
divaricated,  and  difperfed  too  far  to  have  any  fenfible 
Effedt,  at  leaft  to  produce  any  Thing  fo  vivid  as  the 
Colours  of  the  Boiv.  Thirdly ,  That  the  Ray  N  P  has 
Shade  or  Darknefs  under  it ;  for  fince  there  is  no  Ray 
comes  out  of  the  Surface  N  4,  it  is  the  fame  Thing  as 
if  the  Parts  were  cover’d  with  an  opake  Body.  We 
might  add,  that  the  fame  Ray  N  P,  has  Darknefs  a- 
bovc  it ;  fince  the  Rays  that  arc  above  it  arc  ineffedtual  ; 
and  fignify  no  more  than  if  there  were  none  at  all. 

Add  to  thefe,  that  all  the  effedtual  Rays  have  the  fame 
point  of  Refledtion,  i.  c .  the  parallel  and  contiguous 
Rays,  which  alone  are  effedtual  after  Refradtion,  will 
all  meet  in  the  fame  Point  of  the  Circumference  ;  and  be 
re/1  cdted  thence  to  the  Eye. 

Farther  it  appears  by  Calculation,  that  the  Angle 
O  N  P,  included  between  the  Ray  N  P,  and  the  Line 
O  N,  drawn  from  the  Center  of  the  Sun,  which  is  the 
Angle  whereby  the  Rainboio  is  diftant  from  the*  oppo- 
fite  Point  of  the  Sun,  and  which  makes  the  Scmidiamctcr 


of  the  Bow ,  contains  41  30'. 

But  fince,  befidcs  thofe  Rays  coining  from  the  Center 
of  the  Sun  to  the  Drop  of  Water,  there  arc  many  more 
from  the  fevcral  Points  of  its  Surface  :  There  are  a  great 
many  other  clFcdlual  Rays  to  be  conliderM  ;  efpecially 
that  from  the  uppcrmofl,  and  that  from  the  lowelt  Part 
of  the  Sun’s  Body. 

Since  then  the  apparent  Diameter  of  the  Sun,  is  a- 


uy  10  seconds:  This  do«  n  mn 
fig  13.  which  being  refradted  as  much  a  E  H> 

ed  with  the  Ray  N  P,  proceeds  ^ 

JVngie  °N  M,  of  4i»,  with  »n 

In  like  Manner  the  effectual  Rav  O  R  °  N' 
the  lowed  Part  of  the  Sun,  falls  on  TT8  frcm 
16  Mm.  lower  than  the  Point  F,  on  which  ^?lnc  K> 

flefted  to  T ;  where  emerging  Into  F  £  "  C  *  *  *' 

to  V  ;  fo  as  the  Line  T  V,  and  the  Rav  6  T  pr°Ceeds 
an  Angle  of  410,  and  46'.  1  3  c°ntam 

Again,  upon  computing  the  Deflexions  of  the  t? 
which  hke  that  23,  hg.  j4.  coming  from  the  r  Rays> 
the  Sun,  and  being  received  into  the  lower  Pa?T,°f 
Drop,  we  have  fuppofed  to  be  twice  reflet ?  the' 
twice  refradted,  and  to  enter  the  Eye  like  !?’  a"tl 

fig.  16.  we  find  that  which  may  be  accounted  hTa  67,' 
as  67,  with  the  Line  86,  drawn  from  the  cl  If- 
Sun,  contains  an  Angle  S 67,  of  about  6-  n„ 
Whence  it  follows,  that  the  effeftual  Ray  from  n,  °r e? : 

Angle  lefs  by  16  Min.  and  that  from  the 
the  Sun,  an  Angle  greater  by  1 6  Min.  ‘  f 

Thus  fince  ABCDEF,  is  the  Path  of  the 
cious  Ray,  from  the  higheft  Part  of  the  Sun  m  . 
Eye  in  F-  the  Angle  86  F  becomes  of tm  J  ** 
InJ  like  Manner,  fince  G  H  I  K  L  M  ■  is  the  wl  F ' 

effedtual  Ray  from  the  loweft  Parc  of  the  Sun  to  the 

the  Angle  86  M,  becomes  nearly  of  520,  iC\  '  1 

Since  then  we  admit  feveral  Rays  to  be  effediua!  I 

fides  thofe  from  the  Center  of  the  Sun ;  what  we  h,!’ 

faid  of  the  Shade,  will  need  fome  Alteration:  For  of  the 

three  Rays  deferibed,  fig.  12,  and  i3.  only  the  twoer 

tream  ones  will  have  a  Shadow  joined  to  them'  and 

that  only  on  the  outer  Side.  Hence  it  is  evident  tint 

thefe  Rays  are  perfeftly  difpofed  to  exhibit  all  the  Colours 
of  the  Prifm. 

For  the  great  Quantity  of  denfe  or  intenfe  I>ht 
*•  e*  Bundle  of  Rays  colledted  together  in  a  certain 
Point,  v.  gr.  in  the  Point  of  Reflexion  of  the  effectual 
Rays,  may  be  accounted  as  a  livid  or  radiant  flody 
terminated  all  around  by  Shade.  But  the  feveraJ  Kays 
thus  .emitted  to  the  Eye  are  both  of  different  Co¬ 
lours,  and  are.  differently  refradted  out  of  the  Water 

into  Air,  notwithftanding  their  falling  alike  upon  the 
refradting  Surface. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  different  or  heterogeneous 
Rays  will  be  feparated  from  one  another,  and  will 
tend  feveral  Ways  ;  and  the  homogeneous  Rays  will  be 
colledted,  and  tend  the  fame  Way  ;  ant!  therefore  this 
livid  Point  of  the  Drop  wherein  the  Refradtion  \s  eftedted, 
will  appear  fringed  or  border’d  with  feveral  Colours ; 
that  is,  red,  green,  and  blue  Colours  will  a  rife  from  the 
Extreams  of  the  red,  green,  and  blue  Rays  of  the  Sun 
tranfmitted  to  the  Eye  from  fevcral  Drops,  one  higher 
than  another ;  after  the  fame  Manner  as  is  done  in  view* 
ing  livid,  or  other  Bodies  through  a  Prifm. 

Thus,  adds  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  the  Rays  that  differ  in 
Rcfrangibility,  will  emerge  at  different  Angles;  aiulcon- 
fequcntly,  according  to  their  different  Degrees  of  Retran- 
gibility,  emerging  molt  copiotifly  at  different  Angles, 
will  exhibit  different  Colours  in  different  Places. 

Note,  That  Ref  tangibility  of  Light,  is  the  Difpofition  of 
the  Rays  to  be  refradted.  That  a  greater  or  l ft  IT 
frangibilily ,  is  a  Difpofition  to  be  more  or  Ids  re- 
iradted,  in  palling  at  equal  Angles  ol  Incidence,  inw 
the  lame  Medium. 

A  great  Number  then  of  thefe  little  Globules  bcin£ 
di fiu fed  in  the  Air,  will  fill  the  whole  Place  with  dido 
different  Colours;  provided  they  be  lb  difpofed,  as  that 
efiedtual  Rays  may  come  from  them  to  the  Bye  •,  11111 
thus  will  the  Rainbow  at  length  mile. 

Now  to  determine  what  that  Difpofition  mud  )C> 
fuppofo  a  right  Line  drawn  from  the  Centre  ol  the  *  l“  ’ 
through  the  Eye  of  the  Spectator,  as  the  Line  ’ 
fig.  13.  called  the  Line  of  Afpedt  being  drawn  l0!1* 
remote  a  Point,  it  may  be  eltcemed  parallel  to  all  u  ^ 
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a  own  from  the  fame  Point :  But  a  right  Line  fal- 
fines  ara  parallels,  makes  the  alternate  Angles.  If. 

ling  °n  -^definite  Number  of  Lines  be  imagined  drawn 
then  a'1 1  c^eda tor’s  Eye  to  a  Part  oppofite  to  the  Sun 

”  which  Lines  make  different  Angles  with 
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the 


%  rains  ;  w  ■^***'-^  - ~  -  - —  o 

\vi here  it  frfoest9  equal  to  the  Angle  of  the  Refradion 

thc  V^iffVrentlv  refrangible  Rays,  e.  gr.  Angles  of 

'  and  of  4^  30',  and  of  41“  40'.  Thefe 

t.  •  . ,  •  a  on  Drops  of  Rain  illuminated  by  the  bun, 

L*nes  , . ‘a n cries  of  the  fame  Magnitude,  with  Rays 
niake  -m  ©l  °  rw' 


of 


l°,  4' 


making  an  Angle  of  41°,  46',  repre- 


kv 


'V1U  tjie  Center  of  the  Sun  to  the  lame  Drops. 

^ Tl  erdore  the  Lines  thus  drawn  from  the  Eye,  will 
the  effedual  Rays  that  occafion  the  Senfation 

o/any  Colour. 

,  Th!C’fhe feaft  refrangible  or  red  Rays  of  the  feveral 
entins°  and  of  41  °>  40',  the  moft  refrangible  or  violet 
Propel  ^  intermediate  Colours  and  Refrangibilities  will 

be  found  in  the  intermediate  Space.  .... 

Now  it  is  known  that  the  Eye  being  placed  in  the 
V  rex  of  a  Cone,  fees  Objects  upon  its  Surface  as  if  they 
we  in  a  Circle  and  the  Eye  of  our  Spedator  is  here 
•  {j)e  comnion  Vortex  of  feveral  Cones,  formed  by  the 
1  ,erai  K-mds  of  efficacious  Rays,  witli  die  Lines  of 
Afncft.  in  the  Surface  of  that  whole  Angle  where 
the  Vortex  or  Eye  is  the  greateft,  and  wherein  the  others 
are  included,  are  thofe  Drops  or  Parts  of  Drops  which 
ar  red :  And  in  the  Surface  of  that  Cone  whofe 

AHc  is  leaft,  are  the  purple  Drops :  And  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  Cones  are  the  green,  blue,  &c.  Drops.  Hence 
then  feveral  Kinds  of  Drops  muft  appear  as  if  difpofed 
into  fo  many  circular  colour’d  Fafcke  or  Arches,  as  we  fee. 

in  the  Rainbow. 

This  Pan.  of  the  Solution,  Sir  Tfaac  Newton  exprefles 
more  artfully,  thus :  Suppofe  O,  fig.  r  5.  Optic .  the  Eye, 
and  0  P  a  Line  parallel  to  the  Sun’s  Rays,  and  let  POE, 
P  0  F  be  Angles  of  40  1 7',  and  42  2'.  And  fup- 

pofe  the  Angle  to  turn  about  their  common  Side  O  P, 
with  their  other  Sides  O  E  and  O  F,  they  will  deferibe 
the  Bounds  or  Verges  of  the  Rainbow. 

For  if  E  F,  be  Drops  placed  any  where  in  the  conical 
Surface  deferibed  by  O  E,  OF-,  and  be  illuminated  by 
thc  Sun’s  Rays  S  E,  S  F,  the  Angle  S  E  O  being  equal 
to  the  Angle  PO  E  or  40  Deg.  17  Min.  fhall  be  the- 
greate/t  Angle  in  which  the  moft  refrangible  Rays  come 
alter  Reflection  be  refracted  to  the  Eye  ;  and  therefore 
ali  thc  Drops  in  the  Line  O  E,  fhall  fend  the  moll  re¬ 
frangible  Rays  moft  copioufiy  to  the  Eye,  and  thereby 

Hoke  thc  Senfes  with  the  deepeft  Violet- colour  in  that 

Region. 

And  in  like  Manner  the  Angle  S  F  O  being  =  to 
the  Angle  P  0  F  =  420  Deg.  2  Min.  fhall  be  the 
greateft,  in  which  the  Ieaft  refrangible  Rays,  after  one 
Rejlcdion,  can  emerge  out  of  the  Drops  and  thefe  Rays 
;  I come  m°ft  copioufiy  to  the  Eye  from  die  Drops  in 
ae  Lme  OF,  and  ftrike  the  Senfes  with  the  deepeft  red 


Colour  ii 


,n  ffat  Region. 

.  nd  by  tjle  fame  Argument  the  Rays,  which  have 
weima  Kite  Degrees  of  Refrangibility,  fhall  come  moft 

;!?' •  y  *,om  Drops  between  E  and  F,  and  fo  ftrike 
1 uus  wjt|j  the  intermediate  Colours,  in  thc  Order 

if 

,  i  the 

yn  Dutfide,  in  this  Order,  Violet,  Indico ,  Blue, 
OranSe,  J 


O  G,  Otlierwife  Angles  of  54  Deg.  7  Min.  e.  gr.  OH-, 
thofe  Drops  whereon  thefe  Lines  fall,  muft  of  Neccflity 
exhibit  Colours,  particularly  thofe  of  50  Deg.  57  Min. 

E.  gr.  the  Drop  G  will  appear  red,  the  Line  G  O 
being  the  fame  with  an  effectual  Ray ;  which  after  two 
Reflections  and  two  Refractions,  exhibits  a  red  Colour. 
Again,  thofe  Drops  which  receive  Lines  of  54  Deg. 
7  Min.  e.  g.  the  Drop  H  will  appear  Purple,  the  Line 
O  H,  being  the  fame  with  an  effectual  Ray,  which  after 
two  Reflections  and  two  Refractions,  exhibits  Purple. 

Now  there  being  a  fufficient  Number  of  thefe  Drops, 
it  is  evident  there  muft  be  a  fecond  Rainbow ,  formed 
after  the  like  Manner  as  the  firft. 

Thus  Sir  Ifaac  Newton \  in  the  lea  ft  refrangible  Rays, 
the  leaft  Angle  at  which  a  Drop  can  fend  effectual  Rays 
after  two  Reflections,  is  found  by  Computation  to  be 

50  Deg.  57  Min.  and  in  the  moft  refrangible  the  leaft 
Angle  is  found  54  Deg.  7  Min. 

Suppofe  then  O  the  Place  of  the  Eye,  as  before,  and 
P  O  G,  POH  to  be  Angles  of  50 Deg.  57  Min.  and 
54  Deg.  7  Min ;  and  thefe  Angles  to  be  turned  about 
their  common  Side  O  P,  with  their  other  Sides  O  G, 
O  H,  they  will  deferibe  the  Verges  or  Borders  of  the 
Rainbow  CHDG. 

For  if  G  H  be  Drops  placed  any  where  in  the  conical 
Superficies  deferibed  by  OG,  OH,  and  be  illuminated 
by  the  Sun  s  Rays  ;  the  Angle  S  G  O,  being  equal  to  ’ 
the  Angle  P  O  G  or  50  Deg.  57  Min.  fhall  be  the  leaft’ 
Angle,  in  which  the  then  lefs  refrangible  Rays  fhall 
come  moft  copioufiy  to  the  Eye  from  the  Drops  in  the 
Line  O  G,  and  ftrike  the  Senfes  with  the  deepeft  Red 
in  that  Region. 

And  the  Angle  S  H  O,  being  equal  to  P  O  H,  54 
fhall  be  the  leaft  Angle,  in  which  the  moft  refrangible 
Rays  after  two  Reflections,  can  emerge  out  of  the 
Drops  and  therefore  thofe  Rays  fhould  come  moft  co¬ 
pioufiy  to  the  Eye  from  the  Drops  in  the  Line  O  H, 
and  fo  ftrike  the  Senfes  with  the  deepeft  Violet  in  that 
Region. 

And  by  the  fame  Argument,  the  Drops  in  the 
Region  between  G  and  H  fhall  ftrike  the  Senfes  with 
the  intermediate  Colours,  in  the  Order  which  their  De¬ 
grees  of  Refrangibility  require,  that  is,  in  the  Progrefs 
from  G  to  H,  or  from  the  Infide  of  the  Bow  to  the 
Outer,  in  this  Order  *  Red ,  Orange ,  Yellow ,  Green> 
Blue ,  Indico ,  Violet.- 

And  fince  the  Lines  O  G,  O  H,  may  be  fituaced  any 
where  in  the  conical  Surface  j  what  is  faid  of  the  Drops 
and  Colours  in  thofe  Lines,  is  to  be  underftood  of  the 
Drops  and  Colours  every  where  in  thefe  Superficies. 

Thus  are  formed  two  Bows ,  an  interior  and  ftronger, 
by  one  Reflection  5  and  an  exterior  and  fainter  by  two; 
the  Light  becoming  weaker  and  weaker  by  eveiy  Re¬ 
flection. 

Their  Colours  will  lie  in  a  contrary  Order  to  one 
another,  the  firft  having  the  Red  without,  and  thc  Pur¬ 
ple  within  and  the  fecond,  thc  Purple  without  and 
Red  within,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

This  DoCtrine  of  the  Rainbow  is  confirmed  by  an 
cafy  Experiment ;  for  upon  hanging  up  a  GJafs  Globe 
full  of  Water  in  the  Sunfhine,  and  viewing  it  in  fuch 
a  Pofturc  as  that  the  Rays  which  come  from  the  Globe 
to  the  Eye  may,  with  thc  Sun’s  Raya,  include  an  Angle 
either  of  420,  or  50°  ;  if,  c.  gr.  the  Angle  be  about 


.  ,  ..  .  .  die  intermediate  Colours,  in  thc  Ordc 
hr  u.1  u  11  Degrees  of  Refrangibility  require-,  that  i 
1W  r10]  s  *rom  &  to  F,  or  from  the  Infide  of  th 

(/-  °  Ontfidc,  in  this  Order,  Violet,  Indico ,  Blue ,  .  .  „  _ 

wA-r  Grange,  Red-,  though  thc  Violet,  by  42°,  the  Spectator  fuppofed  at  O,  will  fee  a  full  red 

1  )carf,Xlllrt*  CK  w,1‘tc  Light  of  thc  Clouds  will  an-  Colour  in  that  Side  of  thc  Globe  oppofite  to  the  Sun, 

and  incline  to  a  Purple.  as  at  F.  And  if  that  Angle  be  made  a  little  lefs.  fuo- 

u-Jicrc  in  T.  C11C  ^*ncs  O  E,  O  F  may  be  fituated  any 
iiki  of  r)  J^evcinentionctl  conical  Surface  ;  what  is 

^IrrJboJ  r'T  anc^  Dolours  in  thefe  Lines  is  to  be 

”1  .  10  D^°PS  and  Colours  throughout  thc 
lorded.  q  KUJS*  Dais  is  thc  primary  or  inner  Bow 

kuiieform ^cmu!(iry  ™  fainter  Bow,  ufually  furrouncl- 


2  flioiild  £nSlcs  a  J.ictIc  Srcatcr  tJl:ln  4°  Deg. 

Lin  Atvrks  I.,  ,1  ul,on  *  buc  noC  Fuch  as  fhould  con- 
1  j.  ^  o  s  much  grojittT. 

m  d\e  ^uni^cr  Fuch  Lines  be  drawn 

50  Dcy  rn  \A‘  ^  ^omc  w hereof  make  Angles 
b>  j7  with  the  Line  of  Afped  1  c.  gr. 


t<Jluuied, 

K 


ifligning  what  Drops  would  appear 
f  exclude  fuch  as  Lines  drawn  from  the 


fci 

W 


A  * 

as  at  F.  And  if  that  Angle  be  made  a  little  lefs,  fup- 
pofe  by  deprefling  tlie  Globule  to  E,  die  other  Colours, 
Yellow,  Blue,  and  Green,  will  appear  fuccefiively  iu 
the  fame  Side  of  the  Globe,  alfo  exceedingly  bright. 

But  if  the  Angle  be  made  about  50°,  fuppofc  by 
railing  the  Globule  G  tiiere  will  appear  a  red  Colour  in 
that  Side  of  the  Globe  towards  thc  Sun,  though  that 
feme  what  faint ;  and  if  the  Angle  be  made  greater, 
fuppofc  by  railing  the  Globe  to  H,  thc  Red  will  change 
fuccclUvely  to  the  other  Colours,  Yellow,  Green,  and 
Blue. 

The  fame  Thing  is  obferved  in  letting  the  Globe 
reft,  and  raifing  or  deprefling  the  Eye  to  make  the 
Angle  of  a  juft  Magnitude.  This  is  called  an  artificial 
Rainbow. 

Dcs  Carles  was  thc  firft  who  took  die  Dimenjions  of 

ibi 
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which  the  Newtonians  pretend  to  fup ply  and  correX  by 
their  Doctrine  of  Colours  *  giving  the  following  Theory 

of  the  Rainbow . 

To  conceive  the  Origin  of  the  Rainbow ,  we  mult 
confider  what  will  befal  Rays  of  Light,  coming  from 
a  veiy  remote  Body,  c.  gr.  the  Sun ;  and  falling  on 
a  Globe  of  Water,  fuch  as  we  know  a  Drop  of  Rain 

to  be. 

Suppofe  then  A  DKN,  'Tab.  opt.  fig.  12.  to  be  a 
Drop  of  Rain,  and  the  Lines  E  F,  BA,  ON,  to  be 
Rays  of  Light  coming  from  the  Centre  of  the  Sun  ; 
which  by  Realon  of  the  immenfe  Diftance  of  the  Sun, 
we  conceive  to  be  parallel.  Now  the  Ray  B  A  being 
the  only  one  that  falls  perpendicularly  on  the  Surface 
of  the  Water,  and  all  the  reft  obliquely  •,  it  is  eafily  infer¬ 
red,  that  all  the  other  Rays  will  be  refraXed  towards  the 

Perpendicular. 

Thus  the  Ray  E  F,  and  others  accompanying  it,  will 
not  go  on  ftrait  to  G-,  but  as  they  arrive  at  HI,  defied! 
from  F  to  K,  where  fome  of  them,  probably,  efcaping 
into  the  Air,  the  reft  are  relleXed  upon  the  Line  K  N, 
lb  as  to  make  the  Angles  of  Incidence  and  RefleXion 
equal. 

Farther,  as  the  Ray  K  N,  and  thofe  accompanying 
it,  fall  obliquely  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Globule  ;  they 
cannot  pafs  out  into  the  Air,  without  being  refradted,  fo 
as  to  recede  from  the  Perpendicular  L  M  •,  and  therefore 
will  not  proceed  ftrait  to  Y,  but  defied!  to  P. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  fome  of  the  Rays  arriv¬ 
ing  at  N,  do  not  pafs  out  into  the  Air,  but  are  again  re- 
fied!ed  to  Q  ;  where  being  refrad!ed  like  the  reft,  they 
do  not  proceed  right  to  Z,  but  declining  from  the  Per¬ 
pendicular  T  V,  are  carried  to  R  ;  but  fince  we  here  only 
regard  the  Rays,  as  they  may  affed!  the  Eye,  placed  a 
little  below  the  Drop,  e.  gr.  at  P,  thofe  which  defied! 
from  N  to  Q,  we  fet  afide  as  ufelefs,  becaufe  they  never 
come  at  the  Eye.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  there  are  other  Rays,  as  2,  3,  and  the  like ; 
which  being  refleXed  from  3  to  4,  thence  to  5,  and 
from  5  to  6,  may  at  length  arrive  at  the  Eye  placed 

beneath  the  Drop. 

Thus  much  is  obvious  *,  but  to  determine  precifely  the 
Quantities  of  Refraction  of  each  Ray,  there  muft  be  a 
Calculation  *  by  fuch  Calculation  it  appears,  that  the 
Rays  which  fall  on  the  Quadrant  A  D,  arc  continued  in 
Lines  like  thofe  here  drawn  in  the  Drop  ADKN; 
wherein  there  arc  three  Things  very  confiderable : 
Pirft,  That  the  two  Refradlions  of  the  Rays  in  their  In- 
n-rels’ and  Egrefs,  are  both  the  fame  Way,  fo  that  the 
hitter  does  not  deftroy  the  Efi'ed!  of  the  former.  Secondly, 
That  of  all  the  Rays  palling  out  of  AN,  NP,  and 
thofe  adjoining  to  it,  are  the  only  ones  capable  of  aftedl- 
incr  the  Senfe  5  as  being  fulHcicntly  dole  or  contiguous  ; 
nnd  becaufe  coming  out  parallel  ■,  whereas  the  reft  are 
divaricated,  and  difperfed  too  far  to  have  any  fenfible 
Efied!  at  leaft  to  produce  any  Thing  fo  vivid  as  the 
Colours  of  the  Bow.  Thirdly ,  That  the  Ray  N  P  has 
Shade  or  Darkncfs  under  it  ;  for  fmee  there  is  no  Ray 
comes  out  of  the  Surface  N  4,  it  is  the  fame  Thing  as 
if  the  Parts  were  cover’d  with  an  opake  Body.  We 
might  add,  that  the  lame  Ray  N  P,  has  Darkncfs  a- 
bove  it-,  fince  the  Rays  that  are  above  it  arc  mefiedlual  ; 
and  fipnify  no  more  than  if  there  were  none  at  all. 

Add  to  thefe,  that  all  the  dledlual  Rays  have  the  fame 
Point  of  Relied! ion,  /.  c.  the  parallel  and  contiguous 
R.iys,  which  alone  are  effeXual  after  Refrad!ion,  will 
all  meet  in  the  fame  Point  of  the  Circumference  ;  and  be 

relledled  thence  to  the  Eye.  #  ,  A  , 

Farther  it  appears  by  Calculation,  that  the  Angle 

ONI1  included  between  the  Ray  N  1’,  and  the  Line 

O  N  drawn  from  the  Center  ot  the  Sun,  which  is  the 

Anule  wlureby  the  Rainbow  is  dillant  from  the-  oppo- 

fite  Point  oi  the  Sun,  and  which  makes  the  Scmidiamclcr 

of  the  Rom,  contains  410,  30'. 

Put  fince,  befides  thofe  Rays  coming  from  the  Center 

of  the  Sun  to  the  Drop  of  Water,  there  are  many  more 
from  the  fcvcral  Points  of  its  Surface  :  There  are  a  great 
many  other  eifcefiiia!  Rays  to  he  confidcr’d  ;  efpecially 
that  from  the  ujipermoft,  and  that  from  the  1  owe  It  Part 
of  the  Sun’s  Hotly. 

Since  then  the  apparent  Diameter  ol  the  Sun,  is  a- 


bout  1 6  Seconds,  it  follows  that  an  effefl-ml  r> 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Sun,  will  fall  higher  rhV  fT 
Ray  E  F,  by  16  Seconds :  This  does  the  R ‘J q  £e 
fig.  13.  which  being  refradted  as  much  as  E  F  c  ’ 

to T,  then  to  L,  arid  at  length  emerging  equally  retraft 

ed  with  the  Ray  N  P,  proceeds  to  M  ;  and  ma  , 

Angle  ON  M,  of  41°,  i4',  with  the  Line  ON 
In  like  Manner  the  effedtual  Ray  OR,  comi  '  f 

the  loweft  Part  of  the  Sun,  falls  on  thc  plfn’ 
16  Mm.  lower  than  the  Point  F,  on  which  the  p,’. 
falls  ;  and  being  refrad!ed  declines  to  S  *  whence  i/* 
fied!ed  to  T ;  where  emerging  into  the  Air  ir  T 
to  V  ,  fo  as  the  Line  T  V,  ?nd  the  Ray  O  T  P  °  ?ds 
an  Angle  of  410,  and  46'.  5  ltam 

Again,  upon  computing  the  Deflexions  of  the  Rav 
which  like  that  23,  fig.  14.  coming  from  the  Center  of 
the  Sun,  and  being  received  into  the  lower  Part  of  tl  * 
Drop,  we  have  fuppofed  to  be  twice  refleXed  ant 
twice  refraXed,  and  to  enter  the  Eye  like  that  6- 
fig.  1 6.  we  find  that  which  may  be  accounted  etiexjf 
as  67,  with  the  Line  86,  drawn  from  the  Center  of  the 
Sun,  contains  an  Angle  867,  of  about  62  Degrees^ 
Whence  it  follows,  that  the  effeXual  Ray  from  the  hH^ 
eft  Part  of  the  Sun,  with  the  fame  Line  86,  includes^ 
Angle  lefs  by  16  Min.  and  that  from  the  loweft  Part  of 
the  Sun,  an  Angle  greater  by  16  Min. 

Thus  fince  A  B  C  D  E  F*  is  the  Path  of  the  effica¬ 
cious  Ray,  from  the  higheft  Part  of  the  Sun  to  the 
Eye  in  F  ;  the  Angle  86  F  becomes  of  about  ri° 
ln\  like  Manner,  fince  G  H  IKLMis  the  Way  of  ^ 
effeXual  Ray  from  the  loweft  Part  of  the  Sun  to  the  Eve 
the  Angle  8  6  M,  becomes  nearly  of  520,  16'.  1 

Since  then  we  admit  feveral  Rays  to  be  effeXual  be¬ 
fides  thofe  from  the  Center  of  the  Sun *  what  we  have 
faid  of  the  Shade,  will  need  fome  Alteration:  For  of  the 
three  Rays  deferibed,  fig.  12,  and  13.  only  the  twoex- 
tream  ones  will  have  a  Shadow  joined  to  them,  and 
that  only  on  the  outer  Side.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
thefe  Rays  are  perfeXly  difpofed  to  exhibit  all  the  Colours 
of  the  Prifm. 

For  the  great  Quantity  of  denfe  or  intenfe  Light, 
i.  e.  the  Bundle  of  Rays  colleXed  together  in  a  certain 
Point,  v.  gr.  in  the  Point  of  RefieXion  of  the  effeXual 
Rays,  may  be  accounted  as  a  livid  or  radiant  Body , 
terminated  all  around  by  Shade.  But  the  feveral  Rays 
thus  emitted  to  the  Eye  are  both  of  different  Co¬ 
lours,  and  are  differently  refraXed  out  of  the  Water 
into  Air,  notwithftanding  their  falling  alike  upon  the 
refraXing  Surface. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  different  or  heterogeneous 
Rays  will  be  feparated  from  one  another,  and  will 
tend  feveral  Ways  *  and  the  homogeneous  Rays  will  be 
colleXed,  and  tend  the  fame  Way  *  and  therefore  this 
livid  Point  of  the  Drop  wherein  the  RefraXion  is  efteXed, 
will  appear  fringed  or  border’d  with  feveral  Colours  j 
that  is,  red,  green,  and  blue  Colours  will  arile  from  the 
Excreams  of  the  red,  green,  and  blue  Rays  of  the  Sun 
tranfmitted  to  the  Eye  from  feveral  Drops,  one  higher 
than  another;  after  the  fame  Manner  as  is  done  in  view¬ 
ing  livid,  or  other  Bodies  through  a  Prifm. 

Thus,  adds  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  the  Rays  that  differ  in 
Rcfrangibility,  will  emerge  at  different  Angles*  and  con* 
fcqucntly,  according  to  their  different  Degrees  of  Retian- 
gibility,  emerging  moll  copioully  at  different  Angles, 
will  exhibit  different  Colours  in  dillerent  Places. 

Note,  That  Rcfrangibility  of  Light,  is  the  Difpofition  of 
the  Rays  to  be  refniXcd.  That  a  greater  or  lejsfi  t* 
frangibility ,  is  a  Difpofition  to  be  more  or  Ids  re* 
I’raXcd,  in  patting  at  equal  Angles  ol  Incidence,  into 

the  fame  Medium. 


A  great  Number  then  of  thefe  little  Globules  being 
dilfufed  in  the  Air,  will  fill  the  whole  Place  with  i» 

*  ...»  1  \*  f  .T.,  iK1  fh.il 
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different  Colours  *  provided  they  be  lo  cnlpnlei ,  a.  • 
effeXual  Rays  may  come  from  them  to  the  Eye  v 11 1 

thus  will  the  Rainbow  at  length  arile.  <  .  , 

Now  to  determine  what  that  Dilpfition  miu  * 
fuppofe  a  right  Line  drawn  horn  the  Centie  0  tUyY 
through  the  Eye  of  the  SpeXator,  as  the  jnti  y  fo 
fig.  13.  called  the  Line  ol  AlpcX  »  being  cfiinvn  ^ 
remote  a  Point,  it  may  be  ellecmcd  paralle  • 


X 
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.  drawn  from  the  fame  Point :  But  a  right  Line  fab 
r'a  on  two  Parallels,  makes  the  alternate  Angles.  If 
In  an  indefinite  Number  of  Lines  be  imagined  drawn 
foni  the  Spectator’s  Eye  to  a  Part  oppofite  to  the  Sun 
V  re  j[  rains  ;  which  Lines  make  different  Angles  with 
fe  Pne  of  Afpetf:,  equal  to  the  Angle  of  the  JRefraftion 
Cf  die  differently  refrangible  Rays,  <?.  gr.  Angles  of 
.  0  46',  and  of  4i°,  30%  and  of  41  40'.  Thefe 

Lines  tailing  on  Drops  of  Rain  illuminated  by  the  Sun 
wj!J  nlake  Angles  of  the  lame  Magnitude,  with  Rays 
drawn  from  the  Center  of  the  Sun  to  the  fame  Drops. 
4nd  therefore  the  Lines  thus  drawn  from  the  Eye,  will 
reprefen t  the  effectual  Rays  that  occafion  the  Senfation 
of  any  Colour.  A 

That,  t-  gr*  making  an  Angle  of  410,  46',  repre- 
fenting  the  lead  refrangible  or  red  Rays  of  the  feveral 

.1  j  t  D  A  f-\i  f  n/j  m  !  L  1  •  » 

Drops 
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:in<r  tnc  x\ayz  ui  tne  levcrai 

ips°  and  of  41  °}  40',  the  moft  refrangible  or  violet 
iuys:  The  intermediate  Colours  and  Refrangibilities  will 
te  found  in  the  intermediate  Space. 

Now  it  is  known  that  the  Eye  being  placed  i 

^  _  r_  _  ^  /~\l  *  n  .  •  X 


■  -  - . —  — j  ~  ~'-***£,  in  the 

Vortex  of  a  Cone,  fees  Obje&s  upon  its  Surface  as  if  they 

were  in  a  Circle;  and  the  Eye  of  our  Spectator  is  here 
in  the  common  Vortex  of  feveral  Cones,  formed  by  the 
jcvera!  Kinds  of  efficacious  Rays,  with  the  Lines  of 
Afpeff  And  in  the  Surface  of  that  whole  Angle  where 
the  Vortex  or  Eye  is  the  greateff,  and  wherein  the  others 
are  included,  are  thofe  Drops  or  Parts  of  Drops  which 
appear  red :  And  in  the  Surface  of  that  Cone  whole 
Angie  is  icaff,  are  the  purple  Drops :  And  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  Cones  are  the  green,  blue,  &c.  Drops.  Hence 
then  feveral  Kinds  of  Drops  muft  appear  as  if  difpofed 
into  fo  many  circular  colour’d  Fa  fate  or  Arches,  as  we  fee. 
in  the  Rainbow. 

This  Pau  of  the  Solution,  Sir  Ifaac  Newt  on  exprefies 
more  artfully,  thus :  Suppofe  O,  fig.  15.  Optic,  the  Eye 
and  0  P  a  Line  parallel  to  the  Sun’s  Rays,  and  let  POP 
P  0  F  be  Angles  of  40°  1  7',  and  42  °,  2'.  And  fop- 
pole  the  Angle  to  turn  about  their  common  Side  O  P 

Kuha  tk"  othef  Sid«s  O  E  and  O  F,  they  will  deferibe 
tne  Bounds  or  Verges  of  the  Rainbow. 

FonfEF  be  Drops^ placed  any  where  in  the  conical 

Surface  defcribed  by  O  E,  O  F  j  and  be  illuminated  bv 

tsc  Suns  Rays  S  E,  S  F,  the  Angle  S  E  O  bein°-  equaf 

fit J 6  'u  Whirh  the  moft  frangible  Rays  come 

^  °  E’  ftal]  Iend  Ute  moft  re- 


a£?°£ iir  Rt 5°"=  “LfSoL! 

thofc  ,Drops  wh.ch  receive  Lines  of  rw 
O  Hm'b  C'  S'  fhe  Drop  H  will  appear  Purple,  the  Line" 

i.  »  °  V'"fc  ?' V- 

after  the  like  Manner  as  the  firft  Ratnb™>  formed 
the^ieaft  An£r  ;  A"  tbe  Jea(l  refrangible  Rays, 

A  M  ““ V‘  V“0J>  b™c”r“» 

i.giS  Sit  ”  S'n”°“  Irf“»ibfc  ^  « 

r  S^fiS  °  t  «*“ rf'  ?'  «  before,  and 

U  H,  they  will  deferibe  the  Verges  nr  r  l  ’ 

Rainbow  C  H  D  G.  S  01  Borders  of  the 


InnmKLD  n -  5  1CIJU  U1C  HlOlt  TC- 

ftnkf btLRs7nSr m0ft  i  coPiouPy  t0  theEye>  and  thereby 
llcg^n  W'th  the  decPeft  Violet-colour  in  that 

f/ti  'fop-1'''  thlAnSle  S  F  O  being  =  to 

£!&  “r erge  „°Ut  °f  d,le  »  -d  ’thefe  Rays 

Colour  in  hi  R’giJnnke  the  Senfcs  with  the  deepeft  red 

“■‘■wilLSf  Afr^n;ent  .the  Rays,  which  have 
(opioti/ly  from  °f  ^tangibility,  lhall  come  mod 

,!w  to  the  Oiitfid,.  '•  J  }  ’  A  r°m  tlle  foffoe  of  thc 

-a.- “ wi" a/ 

,l,rc'i"  the  abovemer ,°  E’|  °  b  may  bc  Rtuated  any 

1' tk  Drops  and  r" i‘‘  C01.lical  S,,rfact:  i  what  is 
"talood  of  ti1(i  oiours  in  thefe  Lines  is  to  be 

cl>t  Dmps  and  Colours  throughout  the 
“us  is  thc  primary  or  inner  Bow 

4IC  DniinT 1»Zl\L{a"'ter,  B° ufua,ly  forround- 

I  Ul"Cd'  we  «  u  S  T  Wllat  D«»l»  would  appear 

Ihoufi  fa  I®  ,  ,l  ,ttlc  greater  than  40  Deg 
L  "t*  m«th  gn  atn-1  nUC  fuch  as  ihu“kl  con- 


A 

"‘fit 


Superficies  d^ferib^by  OG^OH  ^nTbe"  T  “"'1 

fe  TJ:foRGyS  ;  ^  O?  LX7fo ' 

Anot  in  , ?■  Gu  01;  5°  Deg.  57  Min.  Jhall  be  the  lead 
come  moft  copioufly  to  the  Eye  from 

itoSgfon  "r'kt  ,he  S“fa  *4*  R«> 

n  n1d  C,hc  Angle  S  H  O,  being  equal  to  POD 

Rays  after  cwo  Which  tbe  moft  rSmngiblt 

Drops  ;  and  therefore  thofe  Rays  Ihould  come  moft  cn 
PIoydy  to  the  Eye  from  the  Drops  in  rhe  l  “oh 

Region  6  th£  SCnfe  Wkh  the  de£Peft  Violet  in  that 

r4“»  bbLt  I rjrss  4:  St  i" ,h: 

^resssfr 

>  **  Or„,, 

whtredinfithe  coniS?  °r' G>  °  V  may  be  fituated  any 
DroD^  andToI1  Lme^  is  t0  be  u“derftood  of  the 
by  oie  Rerfie5rmCd  tW?  B°WS’  m  ““"or  Id  (Longer, 

fledtfon  h£  bCC°mine  WCakcr  a,ld  weaker  by  eve^y  Re- 

Their  Colour  will  lie  in  a  contrary  Order  to  one 
another  the  firft  having  thc  Red  without,  and  the-  Pur! 

plewithm}  and  the  lecond,  thc  Purple  without  and 

Red  within,  and  lb  of  thc  reft. 

„_rT~s  Do&nnc  of  the  Rainbow  is  confirmed  by  an 

fuKT'nmCnt '  ,lan8inS  up  a  GJafs  Globe 

uh  of  Water  in  the  ounfhinc,  and  viewmg  it  in  fuch 

m  h  F  aS  that  t  l(i  R;lys  which  come  from  the  Globe 

athcr  of  42°  or  50°  ;  if,  *.  gr.  the  Angle  be  abom 
42  ,  tiie  Spedator  fuppofed  at  O,  will  fee  a  full  red 
olour  in  that  Side  of  the  Globe  oppofite  to  the  Sun 
as  at  h.  And  if  that  Angle  be  made  a  little  lefs,  fup- 

pofe  by  dep, effing  the  Globule  to  E,  the  other  Colour,,  . 
Yellow,  Bine,  and  Green,  will  appear  fucceffively  iu 
die  lame  Side  of  thc  Globe,  alfo  exceedingly  bright 
But  if  the  Angle  be  made  about  50°.  fun  no  ft  bv 
radmg  the  Globule  G  there  will  appear  a  W  ffir  in 
that  Side  ol  the  Globe  towards  thc  Sun,  though  tine 
fomewhat  faint ;  and  if  the  Angle  be 

fuppofe  by  railing  the  Globe  to  H,  the  Red  will  change’ 

fucccfiivcly  to  the  other  Colours,  Yellow,  Green,  and 
Blue. 

The  fame  Thing  is  obferved  in  letting  the  Globe 


1 ,  nir  j  ,  -tv^ucr.  —  - to  -  11 1  icuing  UK*  tjjobe 

'tai  fL  C*  ,nt,ell|ute  Numlv>..  r  1  1  •  .  rdl»  anc‘  or  deprcflinir  the*  Eve  to  make  ihe 

« is*-®  ‘iM  U:>emL  k 

tne  Line  of.  Aiped  ;  /}*>  f  rti'tfie  tifon  fZ:(  1.  1.  ..  1.1  -IV  . 


Rainbow. 

Des  Canes  was  thc  firft  who  took  the  Dimmfmu  of 

th\ 
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the  Rainbow,  and  determined  the  Diameter  thereof,  by  tween  Red  and  Violet,  which  are  it,  extream  Col 

laying  it  down,  that  the  Magnitude  of  the  Bow  depends  always  the  fame. 

on  the  Degree  of  Refradlion  of  the  Fluid  and  affuming 

the  Ratio  of  the  Sine  of  Incidence  to  that  of  Refraction,  to 

be  in  Water  as  250  to  187.  r 

But  Dr.  Halley  has  fince,  in  the  Phtlofophical  Tranfac- 

tiens,  given  us  a  Ample  direct  Method  of  determining 
the  Diameter  of  the  Rainbow  from  the  Ratio  of  Rc- 
fraftion  of  the  Fluid  being  given  or  vice  verfa ;  the 
Diameter  of  the  Rainbow  being  -given  .to  determine  the 
refra£tive  Power  of  the  Fluid.  The  Praxis  is  as  follows : 

Firft  ‘  The  Ratio  of  Refraftion  being  given,  to  rind 
‘  the  Angles  of  Incidence,  and  Refraction  of  a  Ray 
<  which  becomes  effectual  after  any  given  Number  of 
*  Reflections.’  Suppofe  any  given  Line,  as  A  C  (Optic, 
fig.  17.)  which  divide  in  D,  fo  as  that  A  C  be  to  A  D, 
in  the  Ratio  of  RefraCtions  and  again  divide  it  m  b, 
fo  as  A  C  be  to  A  E,  as  the  given  Number  of  Re¬ 
flections  increafed  by  what  Unity  is  to  Unity  ;  with  the 
Diameter  C  E  defcribe  a  Semicircle  C  B  E,  and  fromthe 
Center  A  with  the  Radius  A  D,  defcribe  an  Arch  D  *B 
interfefting  the  Semicircle  in  B:  Then  drawing  A  B, 

C  B,  ABC  or  its  Complement  to  two  right  Angles, 
will  be  the  Angle  of  Incidence,  and  A  C  B  the  Angle 
of  RefraCtion  required. 

Secondly,  4  The  Ratio  of  RefraCtion  and  any  Angle 
«  of  Incidence  being  given,  to  find  the  Angle  which  a 
«  Ray  of  Light  emerging  out  of  a  refracting  Sphere, 

‘  after  a  given  Number  of  Refledions,  makes  with  the 
*  Line  of  AfpeCt,  or  an  incident  Ray  and  confcquent- 
C  ]v  t0  find  the  Diameter  of  the  Rainbow .’  The  Angle 
of  Incidence  and  the  Ratio  of  RefraCtion  being  given, 
the  Ano-le  of  RefraCtion  is  given  j  which  Angle  be¬ 
ing  multiplied  by  double  the  Number  of  Reflections  m- 
creafed  by  2,  and  double  the  Angle  of  Incidence  fub- 
ItraCted  from  the  ProduCt,  the  Angie  remaining  is  the 

Angle  fought.  #  ^  .  . 

Thus  fuppofing  the  Ratio  of  RefraCtion  to  be,  as 

Sir  I [aac  Newton  has  determined  it,  viz.  as  108  to  81, 

in  the  red  Rays,  as  109  to  8 1  tor  the  blue  Rays,  aV. 

the  preceding  Problem  will  give  the  Diftance  of  the 

Colours  in  the 


°urs  are 


2.  Why  it  is  more  diftinCtiy  terminated  on  rh*  1  r 
the  Red,  than  on  that  of  the  Violet  ?  There  be'  a  ° 
efficacious  Rays  in  the  Space  adjoining  to  the  re^D^  U° 
i.  e.  to  the  Space  between  the  'Bows ;  whence"  it  r?;  5 
nates  abruptly  ;  whereas  in  the  Space  on  the  Side  Te 
Violet  ones,  there  are  feme  Rays  emitted  to  theV-' 
which  though  too  feeble  to  affeCt  it  ftronely  Vpt  1  /  ‘ 
this  EffeCt,  that  they  foften  the  violent  Ed 4  inF? 
bly,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  precifeTy  where*’* 

terminates.  1 L 

3.  Why  th&'Bow  Ibifts  its  Situation  as  the  Eyes  d  v 
and,  as  the  popular  Phrafe  has  it,  flies  thofe  who  foiled 
and  follows  thofe  that  fly  it  ?  The  colour’d  Drops  bV  ’ 
difpofed  under  a  certain  Angle  about  the  Line  of 
peCt,  which  is  different  in  different  Places :  Whcrlc" 
alfo,  it  follows,  that  every  different  Spectator  fees  a  di ft 
rent  Bow. 

4.  Why  the  Bow  is  fometimes  a  large  Portion  of 
Circle,  fometimes  a  lefs  ?  Its  Magnitude  depending  0 1 
the  greater  or  lefs  Part  of  the  Surface  of  the  Cone  a. 
bove  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  at  the  Time  ot  its  W 
pearar.ee-,  and  that  Part  being  greater  or  kfs,  as"  tic 
Line  of  AfpeCl  is  more  incline  or  oblique  to  the  S.> 
face  of  the  Earth  j  which  Inclination  or  OH'  - 
greater  as  the  Sun  is  higher  *  whence  alfo  0 

the  Sun  the  lefs  the  Rainbow. 

5.  Why  the  Bow  never  appears  when  the  Sur-  is  aoor 

^  ^  1  ■ .  i  _  nni _ n _ r _  r  .  \ 
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the  SpeClator’s  Back  be¬ 
ing  turn’d  to  the  Sun. 


54  9 


If  the  Angle  made  by  a  Ray  after  three  or  four  Re- 
fleClions,  were  required,  and  therefore  the  Diameter  of 
the  third  and  fourth  Rainbow  (which  are  fcarce  ever 
feen  by  Reafon  of  the  great  Diminution  of  the  Rays, 
by  fo  many  repeated  Reflections)  they  will  be  found. 


{ 
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e Spectator  being  turn¬ 
ed  towards  the  Sun. 


Hence  the  Breadth  of  the  Rainbows  is  eafily  found  : 
For  the  greateft  Semi-diameter  of  the  firft  Bow ,  i.  c. 
from  Red  to  Red,  being  420,  i\  and  the  leaft,  vtz. 
from  Violet  to  Violet,  40",  i6'»  the  Breadth  of  the 
Fafcia  or  Bow,  meafured  a-crofs  from  Red  to  Violet, 
will  be  i°,  45';  the  g reateft  Diameter  of  the  fe- 

cond  Bern,  being  54°.  ?'»  and  thc  5°  >  58 ,  the 
Breadth  of  ithe  Fafcia  will  be  30,  10';  and  hence  thc 

Diftance  between  the  two  will  be  found  8°,  I5- 

In  thefc  Meafures  the  Sun  is  only  efteemed  a  Point ; 
wherefore  as  its  Diameter  is  really  about  30',  fo  much 
mufl:  be  added  to  the  Breadth  of  each  Fafcia  or  Bow , 
from  Red -to  Violet,  and  fo  much  be  fubftraded  from 

the  Diftance  between  them. 

This  will  leave  the  Breadth  of  thc  primary  Bow , 

20,  15';  that  of  ilic  fccondary  Bow,  3”,  40'  >  and  the 
Interval  between  the  two  Rows  8°,  25' *,  which  Di- 
menfions  deduced  from  Calculation,  Sir  Jfaac  Newton 
aflures  us  from  his  own  Ohfcrvations,  agree  very  cx- 
aCfly  with  thofe  found  by  nCtual  Menfuration  in  thc 

Heavens.  .  tl  ,  .  . 

From  .this  Theory  of  the  Rainbow,  all  the  particular 

Phenomena  thereof  are  eafily  deduced:  Hence  we  fee  why 

the  Iris  is  always  of  the  liime  Breadth  1  by  Rcalon  the 

intermediate  Degrees  of  Refrangibility  of  thc  Rays  be- 
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a  certain  Altitude  ?  The  Surface  of  the  Cone  wherein  ic 
lhould  be  feen,  being  loft  in  the  Ground,  at  a  little  Di- 
fiance  from  the  Eye,  when  the  Sun  is  above  4 1°  high. 

6.  Why  the  Bow  never  appears  greater  than  a  Semi¬ 
circle  on  a  Plane  ?  Since  be  the  Sun  never  id  low,  and 
even  in  the  Horizon  i  the  Center  of  the  Bow  is  {till  b 
the  Line  of  Afpeft  ;  which  in  this  Cafe  runs  along  the  ! 
Earth,  and  is  not  at  all  raifed  above  the  Surface.  Indeed  1 
if  the  Spectator  be  placed  on  a  very  confidcrable  Emi¬ 
nence,  and  the  Sun  in  the  Horizon  ;  the  Line  of  Afpcft 
wherein  the  Center  of  the  Bow  is,  will  be  notably  rais’d 
above  the  Horizon  (confidering  the  Magnitude  of  the  ■ 
Circle  whereof  the  Bow  ufes  to  be  a  Part.)  Kay,  if 
the  Eminence  be  very  high,  and  the  Rain  near,  itispol- 
fible  the  Bow  may  be  an  entire  Circle. 

7.  How  the  Bow  may  chance  to  appear  inverted,  i.t. 
the  concave  Side  be  turn’d  upwards  ?  To  wit,  a  Cloud 
happening  to  interrupt  Rays,  and  prevent  their  finning 
on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Arch  :  In  which  Cafe  only  the 
lower  Part  appearing,  the  Bow  will  feem  as  if  turn’d  up- 
fide  down  j  which  probably  has  been  the  Cafe  in  feverai 
Prodigies  of  this  Kind  related  by  Authors.  Indeed  the 
Bow  may  appear  inverted  from  another  Caufc :  for  11 
when  the  Sun  is  41°.  4<>'  high,  his  Rays  fall  iron 
the  ftnooth  Surface  of  fome  fpacious  Lake,  in  the  Mi.- 
die  whereof  a  Spectator  is  placed  *,  and  it  at  the  fnr 
Time  there  be  Rain  falling  to  which  the  Rays  may  p 
reflected  from  the  Lake  ;  it  will  be  the  lame  as  w  ^ 
Sun  fliould  fliinc  below  tiic  Horizon,  and  the  Us 
of  View  be  extended  upwards  :  Thus  the  Surface  ol  w 
Cone  wherein  the  colour’d  Drops  are  to  be  pM 
will  be  wholly  above  the  Surface  of  the  Earth:  w. 
fincc  the  upper  Part  will  fall  among  the  unbrcun 
Clouds,  and  only  thc  lower  Part  be  found  among 
Drops  of  Rain,  the  Arch  will  be  inverted. 

8.  Why  thc  Bow  fometimes  appears .  inclined . 
accurate  Roundncfs  of  the  Bow  depending  on  i  s 

_  .  ^  ■  •  1  A  t  fit  IL  v  A'l'-11/ 


accurate  wjununew 

Diftance,  which  prevents  us  of  judging  oi  « /•  K 
If  the  Rain,  which  exhibits  chance  B  bej- 
nearer,  we  fiiall  fee  its  Irrcgulai  mes  ,  am  ,  ^ 

in  that  Cafe  drives  the  Rain  lo  as  the ■  L 

further  from  thc  Eye  than  thclowei,  the  B  ^ 

of  .1.0 

unequally  diftant?  If  the  Rain 

thc  Spectator,  in  a  Plane  fo  1  ncl  1  nu 

AfpcA,  as  to  make  an  acute  Angle  on  iht  ^ 

Cone  which  determines  what  Drops  w  ;|U|jol*f,n 
fall  upon  them  in  fucli  a  Manner,  .  ‘  .  |!ul 

the  left  Hand  will  appear  lurihei  fimn  the 

thofe  on  thc  right.  For  the  Lmt  1 
pendicular  to  the  Plane  ol  the  Bow,  ft  yo  ^ 

t 
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rpft angular  Triangles,  a  Right  and  Left,  the  Ca 
^  r  tn  he  rhe  Line  of  View,  and  rhp  Ro£» 
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,  s  0f  each  to  be  the  Line  of  View,  and  the  Bafe  of 
k  Semidiameter  of  the  Bow  inclined  as  above  :  It  is 
dent  iince  thofe  Angles  of  the  Triangles  next  the 
Te  muft  always  be  the  fame  (viz.  4 30  in  the  inner 
rIy)  the  Bafis  of  the  right  hand  Triangle  will  appear 
:ch  longer  than  that  of  the  Left. 
mThe  Moon  fotnetimes  aifo  exhibits  the  Phenomenon 
r  n  iris  or  Bow ;  by  the  Refraftion  of  her  Rays  in 
die  Drops  of  Rain  in  the  Night-time. 
jriptle  fays,  he  was  the  fir  ft  that  ever  obferved  it ; 
d  adds,  that  it  never  happens,  u  e.  is  never  vifible, 
but  at  the  Time  of  the  Full  Moon  ;  her  Light  at  other 
Times  being  too  faint  to  afTeft  the  Sight  after  two  Re¬ 
gions  and  one  Reflexion. 

"The  Umar  Iris  has  all  the  Colours  of  the  Solar,  very 
diftinct  and  pleafant ;  only  faint,  in  Comparifon  of  the 
other,  both  from  the  different  Intenfity  of  the  Rays, 

and  the  different  Difpofition  of  the  Medium. 

In  that  mentioned  Philo f  TranfaR.  N°.  331.  Mr. 
fhtrcjiy  obferves,  the  Largenefs  of  the  Arch  was  not 
fo  much  lefs  than  that  of  the  Sun,  as  the  different  Di¬ 
xons  of  their  Bodies,  and  their  Diftances  from  the 
Earth  fhould  feem  to  require  :  But  as  to  its  Interinefs 
and  the  Beauty  of  its  Colours,  it  was  admirable.  It  con¬ 
tinued  about  10  Minutes  before  the  Interpofition  of  a 
Cloud  hindered  its  Obfervation. 

The  Marine  or  Sea- Rainbow,  is  a  Phenomenon 
fometimes  obferved  in  a  much  agitated  Sea,  when  the 
Wind  keeping  Part  of  the  Tops  of  the  Waves,  carries 
them  a  loft,  fo  that  the  Sun’s  Rays  falling  upon  them, 
are  refrafted,  &c.  as  in  a  common  Shower,  and  paint 
the  Colours  of  the  Bow . 

F.  Bottrzes ,  in  the  Philo fophical  T ranfaftions  obferves, 
that  the  Colours  of  the  marine  Rainbow  are  lefs  lively, 
diftinft,  and  of  lefs  Duration  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Bow ;  that  there  are  fcarce  above  two  Colours  diftin- 
guifhable,  a  dark  Yellow  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun, 
and  a  pale  Green  on  the  oppofite  Side. 

But  tiiefe  Bows  exceed  as  to  Number,  there  being 
fometimes  20  or  30  Suns  together  ;  they  appear  at  Noon¬ 
day,  and  in  a  Pofition  oppofite  to  that  of  the  common 
fc,  i.  t,  the  concave  Side  is  turned  upwards,  as  indeed 
it  is  necejfary  it  fhould  be,  from  what  we  have  fliewn 
in  accounting  for  the  Phenomena  of  the  folar  Bow. 

1 0  this  Clafs  of  Bows  may  be  referred  a  Kind  of  white 
Mow  lefs  Rainbows ,  which  APentzelius  and  others  affirm 
to  have  feen  at  Noon-day.  M.  Mariotte  in  his  fourth 
Ejfai  de  Bhyfic,  fays,  thefe  Bows  are  formed  in  Mifts, 
as  the  others  arc  in  the  Showers  j  and  adds,  that  he  has 
feen  feveral  both  after  Sun-rifing  and  in  the  Night. 

1  he  Want  of  Colours  he  attributes  to  the  Smallnefs 
01  ,thc  Vapours  which  compofe  the  Mift  ;  we  fhould 
rauer  account  for  it  from  the  exceeding  Tenuity  of  the 

,  the  Vapour  5  which  being  in  effeft  little 

watery  ciliclcs  bloated  with  Air,  the  Rays  of  Light 

neergo  bur  little  Refraftion,  in  palling  out  of  Air  into 

1  5 J°°  Ittle  t0  fcPanite  the  differently  coloured 
ys,  &c.  Hence  die  Rays  reflefted  from  them. 

rnrm,J 1  ,  mcntions  coloured  Rainbows  on  the  Grafs, 

Morning  Dcw,C  Rcflaa:ions  of  thu  Sun’s  Rays  on  the 

luminous' a!^°  C,oro”a>  5s  a  Meteor  in  Form  of  a 
in  tlut |,  | S  °r  Clrclc-  Ic  differs  from  thc  Rainbow 

round  the  M ‘n°!li"VayS  °f  °I1C  Colour>  and  is  oftncr 
Ti,,  ,T th™  found  the  Sun. 

tlic  Rays  0?  T  v',PP°rcd  ,t0.  arifc  from  a  Refraftion  of 
rare  Vcfinil'i.  tlc’r  Pa^n6  through  the  fine, 

die  Top  of  0l“  ? thl”  Nubecula  or  Vapour,  towards 

r  .  ■!  1,1  0111  A  fmnfMli/M'/i .  a _  .  • 


con- 

own 


‘III-  J  nil  „  .  - Kji  T  npuill,  t UVN 

firmed  hence  H  ^“P^P^re  j  which  Account  is 

upagainU  the  Siu!  °f  Watcr  bdnS  thrown 

,  “twins  a  Kind  of’  W  f  bre#Jts  and  difperfes  into  Drops, 

1  of  tllc  natural  <L  '  ^  0r  /m’  cxllibiting  the  Colours 

M  //  ,s • 

to  lda,0’s>  or  Circles  round  the 

made  up  If  by  fl111al1  round  Grains  of  a  Kind  of 
oi)ak>  .,..1  .  r,ul  .two  tlidcTcnt  Parrs,  nnc 


round  convex  Tops.  — Where  feme  of  thefe  Cylinders 
are  m  an  ereft  Pofition,  the  Circle  they  form  , will  ” 
white,  by  leafon  of  the  Refraftion  of  the  Rays  of  the 
Sun  on  the  Surface  of  thefe  Cylinders.  1 

P, lh,erPr°f £edS  Cu  arC0Unt  for  thc  coIol|red  Halo's  and 

Experiment  of  a  Glafs  Cylinder,  a  Foot  long,  havin°- 
wuhm  it  an  opake  Kernel  (which  was  a  Cylinder  of 

r  r°1  3kd  thc  ambient  SPacc  fillsd  with  Water  :  This 
Cylinder  being  expofed  to  the  Sun,  and  the  Eye  difpofed 

m  a  proper  Place  the  feveral  fuccefiive  Rcfleftions  and 

Refractions  neceflary  to  produce  fuch  an  Effeft  did 
plainly  appear. 

p^hich  comcs  through  Drops  of  Rain, 

n  f  kb<?llrS;26  DeSrces  lrom  the  Sun,  and  decay 
radually  both  Ways  as  the  Di  fiance  from  him  inercafes 

and  decreafes ;  and  the  fame  is  to  be  underftood  of  Light 

rhe  H.  M  thr°ufh  /perical  Hail- Stones.  Add,  tlmif 

T  itfo  1  br  3  “I C  flatted>  as  is  often  the  Cafe,  the 

n ifllnr  Jmittek  ma?  gr0W  fo  ftronS  at  a  iittle  lefs 

afour  rl’,  26  Degre«>  as  to  form  a  Halo 

“  k  Un  or  ^00n  5  which  Halo ,  as  often  as  the 

Ha  if. Stones  ,are  duly  figured,  may  be  coloured  ;  and 

then  it  muft  be  red  within  by  the  leaft  refrangible  Rays, 

cially  if  the  Hail-Stones  have  opake  Globules  of  Snow 
m  their  Center  to  intercept  the  Light  within  the  Halo, 

n  H“y§‘aS  P*  obferved,  and  make  the  Infide  thereof 
moie  diftmftly  defined  than  it  would  othetwife  be. 

il  .  r  •  1?  thou§il  fpherical,  by  terminating 

the  Light  by  the  Snow,  may  make  a  Halo  red  within, 

and  colourleis  without,  and  darker  in  the  Red  than 

without  as  Halo  s  us’d  to  be  :  For  of  thofe  Rays  which 

pafs  elofe  by  the  Snow,  the  Rubiform  will  be  lefs  rc- 

iraaed,  and  fo  come  to  the  Eye  in  the  direfteft  L.ines. 

.  4  arheliwm,  or  Parhelion,  is  a  mock  Sun  or  Meteor, 

in  Form  of  a  very  bright  Light,  appearing  afide  of  the 

Sun,  foimed  by  the  Refieftion  of  his  Beams,  in  a  Cloud 
properly  pofited.  ’ 

The  Parhelia  ufually  accompany  the  Corona;  or  lumi- 
nous  Circles  ;  are  placed  in  the  fame  Circumference, 
and  at  the  fame  Height.  Their  Colours  refemblc  thofe 
of  the  Rainbow,  the  Red  and  Yellow  on  the  Side  to¬ 
wards  the  Sun,  and  the  Blue  and  Violet  on  the  other. 

I  hough  there  are  Coronas  fometimes  feen  entire,  with- 
out  any  Parhelia  ■  and  Parhelia  without  Corona.-. 

Parhelia,  are  fometimes  double,  triple,  Lc.  In  the 

Year  1629  was  feen  at  Rome  a  Parhelia  of  five  Suns  : 
and  in  1 666,  another  at  Arles  of  fix. 

rh If’ p/Spfr‘eS  is  .of  oPini0n,  Differ t.  ultim.  Meteor. 

Image  either  double  or  triple,  in  a  high  Circle 
drawn  round  a  congealed  and  polifhed  Cloud,  by  Means 
of  a  reflefted  or  refrafted  Light ,  for  by  the  Rays  being 
vibrated  fiom  the  Sun  into  that  congealed  Cloud,  the 
Light  being  remitted,  either  by  Reflection  as  in  a  Meteor, 

by  Refraftion  as  in  Glafs  Lens’s,  muft  exhibit  that  large 

and  white  Circle,  m  which  are  feen  one  or  feveral  Mock- 
luns. 

M.  Mariotte  accounts  for  thc  Appearance  of  Parhelia, 

fiom  an  Infinity  of  little  Parcels  of  Ice  Boating  in  thc 

Air,  which  multiply  the  Image  of  thc  Sun,  either  by 

rcfradhng  or  breaking  his  Rays,  and  thus  making  him 

appear  where  he  is  not ;  or  by  reflecting  them  and  forc¬ 
ing  as  Mirrors. 

.  rbe  1I4lr10w.la  Raws  of"  Refieftion  and  Refraftion  have 
giv,cl’ a  ldandlc  for  gcometrizing  on  thefe  Phenomena’s, 
and  M.  Mariotte  has  determined  the  prccife  Figure  of 
the  little  Ificles,  and  their  Situation  in  the  Air,  the  Size 
of  the  Co ron :c  or  Circles  which  accompany  the  Parhelia, 

and  the  Colours  wherewith  they  are  painted,  by  a  geo¬ 
metrical  Calculus.  >  /  b 


.  Htggms  accounts  for  thc  Formation  of  a  Parhelion, 
matte  up  0f  two  diffbrenT’^^ . .  U‘  c  01  ,n  r  “““*««  as  for  th'»  of  the  Halo,  viz.  by  fup- 

At!  !!,C  Stla,au'c  itftunllv  ohforvirl  ;VV;lan  parCnt ;  noTmrallcfSeft'  ‘’'‘l  A'r’  ,"citi,cr  a  Pc''rondicular 

nor  p.ualJcl  Dnccnon,  but  inclined  to  the  Horizon  in  a 

certain  Angle,  nearly  a  half  one. 

I  o  make  thc  Lflcdl  of  thefe  Cylinders  manifeft, 
M.  Huygens  produced  to  thc  Academy  of  Paris  n  Glafs 
5  ^  Cylinder 


"tall  is  the  7  ",lc  ot!lcr>  which  is  trac 

,Aflcr  tltc  Vam^Mm‘iaiUllily  obfervcd  in  lhil- 

?”*y  that  there  j  .  nnn,cr  ilc  accounts  for  the. 

ami  mnnri:!,”aglncs.  th.c  icy  Gmns  of  ai 


Parhelia , 
m  oblong 


net  rouiulinrr  ,7  .  /  an  oblong 

Vol,  II,  g  Fnda,  like  Cylinders  with 
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Cylinder  a  Foot  long,  with  an  opake  Cylinder  in  the 
Middle,  and  the  ambient  Space  filled  with  Water  and 
tranfparent  Ice,  which  Cylinder  being  expofed  to  the 
Sun,  and  the  Eye  put  in  the  requifite  Situation,  there 
were  fucceffively  feen  all  the  Reflections  and  Refradions 
neceftary  for  the  Phenomena  of  the  Parhelia . 

The  Paraselene,  or  Mock- Moon ,  is  a  Meteor  or 
Phenomenon  encompafting  or  adjacent  to  the  Moon, 
in  Form  of  a  luminous  Ring  ;  wherein  is  fometimes 
obferved  one,  fometimes  two  apparent  Images  of  the 
Moon. 

The  Parafelenes  are  formed  after  the  fame  Manner  as 
the  Parhelia. 

APPENDIX. 

Of  the  Flux  and  Reflux,  or  Ebb  and  Flow  of  the  Sea  ; 

of  Earthquakes,  LtV. 

Note,  That  I  think  it  not  improper  to  join  to  this  Trea- 
tife  of  the  different  Phenomena  which  appear  in  the 
Air,  a  concife  Diftertation,  on  thofe  which  appear  on 
Earth,  and  particularly  on  that  extraordinary  one  of 
the  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the  Sea,  the  Caufe  thereof  has 
puzzled  the  greateft  Philofophers,  and  of  which  we 
have  not  yet  a  very  great  Certitude. 

The  Flux  and  Reflux,  or  Ebb  and  Flow  of  the 
Sea,  are  two  periodical  Motions  of  the  Waters  of 
the  Sea. 

To  {peak  pertinently  of  this  grand  Phenomenon,  we 
mu  ft  obferve,  that  there  arc,  not  only  one,  but  feveral 
Motions  in  the  Sea.  For,  i.  There  is  that  continual 
Flux,  whereby  it  is  carried  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  occa- 
fion’d  by  the  circumfluent  Breezes,  which  together  with 
the  Air,  are  always  carried  the  lame  Way,  or  towards 
the  fame  Part.  This  Flux  is  very  fenfible,  particularly 
in  the  Torrid  Zone  •,  and  which  being  refleded  in  a 
different  Manner,  by  the  Oppofition  of  the  different 
Part  of  the  Earth,  form  thofe  Currents ,  as  they  are 
called,  which  carry  off*  Ships,  even  againft  the  Violence 
of  the  Wind.  Thofe  who  fail  from  the  Indies  to  Africa, 
or  from  Africa  to  the  Coaft  of  Brazil,  have  an  evident 
Proof  of  that  Motion,  for  they  fail  then  with  a  far 
greater  Celerity,  than  when  they  return  from  Africa  to 
the  Indies ,  or  from  Brazil  to  Africa. 

But  where  thofe  Currents  meet  together  in  fome 
Gulph,  viz.  in  that  of  Mexico ,  there  they  {top,  and  af¬ 
ter  they  have  been  affembled  into  a  great  Heap  of  Wa¬ 
ters,  they  are  forced  to  retire  back  or  ebb,  not  diredly 
towards  thofe  Parts  whence  they  came,  and  whence 
flow,  continually,  new  Waters,  but  Northward  and 
Eaftward. 

But  however,  nothing  in  all  Ages  has  more  puzzled 
the  Philofophers,  than  the  plux  and  Reflux  of  the  Sea*, 
though  they  almolt  all  agree  at  prefent,  that  it  muft  be 
attributed  to  the  Moon  ;  and  though  it  could  be  per¬ 
haps  very  well  explain’d  by  the  Hypothcfis  of  Tycho 
Brahe ,  we’ll  notwithftanding  join  that  of  Des  Cartes 
with  the  reft,  he  being  the  fir  ft  of  all  who  has  adapted 
with  more  Accuracy,  that  Phenomenon  to  the  Motions 
of  the  Moon. 

Therefore  let  the  Earth  be  in  our  Vortex,  which  re¬ 
volved  every  24  Hours  round  its  Center,  according  to  the 
Series  of  the  Signs,  is  by  its  annual  Motion  turn’d  round 
the  Sun  placed  in  the  Middle  of  the  Vortex.  Let  alfo  be 
round  the  Earth  an  elliptical  Vortex,  intercepted  between 
the  Heaven  of  Mars  and  Venus,  in  which  the  Moon  ac- 
tomplilhcs  its  monthly  Motion  j  for  we  have  already 
obferved  in  ourTrcatifc  of  ylflronomy,  that  the  Moon  ae- 
complifhes  its  monthly  Motion,  in  an  elliptical,  not  in  a 
fpherical  Vortex. 

Now  for  a  greater  Perfpicuity,  let’s  place  the  Earth 
environ’d  on  all  Sides  with  the  Sea;  then  the  Space  in¬ 
tercepted  between  the  Moon  and  the  Water  will  be  con¬ 
tracted,  bccaufc  of  the  Prefence  of  the  Moon.  There¬ 
fore  the  retherial  Subltance  contain'd  in  that  Space,  will 
flow  with  more  Celerity  there,  than  in  any  other  Space 
where  the  Moon  is  not  prefent ;  and  confequcntly  prefs 
with  more  Violence  the  Water  in  that  Part,  than  any 
where  elfe  ;  whence  the  Flux, 

Bur  as  that  Point  prefied  by  the  Moon,  muft  be 
carried  in  the  Space  of  fix  Hours,  by  the  diurnal  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Earth;  into  another,  where  the  Moon  is  not 

x 


preftnt  5  and  where,  confequently,  the  Water.  , 
prefTed  by  the  setherea!  Subftance  flowing  ,  e  not 
Celerity,  becaufe  of  the  Prefence  0f  m°re 

then  it  is  neceftary,  that  the  Water,  which  h  f  ,  °?n  i 
fion,  had  been  forced  to  flow,  ihould  fill  s!  Pref~ 
Weight,  towards  the  fame  Place,  whence  ’it  L la  °"'n 
firft  :  And  thus,  in  the  Space  of  about  fiv  r-t ^  flowetl 
Reflux  fhould  happen.  *  0urs>  the 

Again,  after  fix  other  Hours,  the  firft  poinr  „  ■„ 
rive  by  the  fame  Motion  to  the  third  Point.  £  j  ,ar' 
there  will  be  another  Flux  •,  for  the  Moon  t  en 

felf,  at  lead  by  the  interjected  ethereal  Subftanc TrBf' 
that  Part  underneath  it,  becaufe  of  the  contrafteH  e  effes 
the  Earth  recedes  a  little  towards  the  oppofue  p  ’ 

which  muft  happen  the  eafier  becaufe  the  Kwh  ■  , 

in  Equilibrio,  between  the  Parts  of  the  ambient 'jw" 
Whence  the  Space  in  which  the  sethereal  ^ 
is  moved,  is  coar&ated,  not  only  bet  u 
Moon  and  the  Point,  but  Jikewife  in  the  r 
Part ;  therefore  a  Preffion  of  the  Waters  is  made 
Parts  ;  and  there  happens  a  Flux  or  Flow  in  D  ot  1 
at  the  fame  Time. 

Laftly,  when  the  firft  Point  is  arrived  at  a  f 
Point  or  Station,  the  Waters  ebb  again,  as  they  fly™ 
the  fecond  Station  :  Thus  the  Sea  flows  and  ebbs  n,m. 
every  Day  :  So  that,  notwithftanding  the  Flux  hapJem 
later  every  Day  by  about  50  Minutes  •,  becaufe  the  Moon 
by  its  proper  Motion  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  runs  event 
Day  very  near  the  28th  Part  of  its  Orb:  Whence  it 
happens,  that  it  does  not  return  to  the  fame  Point  or 
Meridian  of  the  Earth,  till  after  24  Hours  and  about  -0 
Minutes.  ^ 

Then  as  the  Heaven  of  the  Moon  coar&ated  between 
the  Orbs  of  Mars  and  Venus,  affumes  an  elliptical  Fi¬ 
gure  *,  and  forms  two  Diameters,  viz.  one  great,  and 
the  other  fmall  •,  it  follows  hence,  that  the  Moon ’has  a 
greater  Power  to  prefs  the  Waters,  when  it  is  in  the  Id's 
Diameter,  viz.  about  the  Time  of  its  Conjunction  and 
Oppofition  with  the  Sun,  towards  its  Difappcaring  and 
Intervals,  than  when  in  the  greater  Circle,  nz.  towards 
the  Quadratures  :  Therefore  the  Tides  muft  ,be  greater 
in  the  Syziges,  or  in  the  New  and  Full  Moon,  ’or  at  lead, 
near  the  New  and  Full  Moon. 

Laftly,  when  the  Moon  in  the  Time  of  the  Equi¬ 
noxes,  is  either  in  Conjunction  with  the  Sun,  or  in  Oppo¬ 
fition  to  it,  viz.  when  it  is  in  Aries  or  in  Libra ;  for 
then  it  is  more  diredtly  incumbent  on  the  terraqueous  1 
Globe,  than  in  the  Time  of  the  Solftices,  when  it  is 
in  Cancer  or  Capricorn:  And  therefore  the  rcthe*  . 
real  Subftances,  intercepted  between  the  Moon  and  ; 
the  Earth,  a£t  with  more  Power  on  the  Waters.  For 
the  Countries  which  approach  nearer  the  Poles,  by  Rea-  , 
fon  of  the  Convexity  of  the  terraqueous  Globe,  are  lefs 
fubjedt  to  the  Impreffion  of  that  tethereal  Subftance,  ; 
or  rather,  in  a  great  Part  avoid  it.  Whence  it  happens, 
that  the  Tides  about  the  Equinoxes,  or  in  the  Spring 
and  Autumn,  arc  much  greater  than  in  the  Summer  and 
Winter.  Thus  far  of  Des  Cartes’s  Syftem  of  the F/w 
and  Reflux  of  the  Sea. 

Dr.  Halley  has  deduced  a  Theory  of  the  Tides  from 
the  Newtonian  Principles,  in  the  following  Manner: 
And  fays, 

i.  That  as  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  and  Sea  is  ni* 
turally  globular  if  we  flip  pole  the  Moon  perpendicu¬ 
larly  over  the  Surface  of  the  Sea  ;  it  is  evident,  . 
the  Water  neared  •  the  Moon  will  gravitate  towards  it 
more  than  any  other  Part  of  the  Earth  and  Sen  in 
Hcmifphcre.  That  Part  oi  the  Waters 
by  this  Means  be  railed  towards  the  Moon,  i.  e.  i 
be  lighter  than  ufual,  and  therefore  will  (well  there. 

For  the  lame  R eafon,  the  Water  the  molt 

from  the  Moon,  will  gravitate  lefs  towards  the 

than  any  other  Part  oi  the  Earth  or  Sea  in  t'K* 
Hcmifphcre  wt .  l ......  mult  up 


«•* 

therefore  muft 
it  will 


The  Water  here,  then-lore, 


l  JCIIJlipillTC*  X  HU  vvaici  IIUIV.,  | 

proach  lefs  towards  the  Moon  than  any  otlici 

the  Globe,  i,  c.  it  muft  be  railed  contrariwile,  as 

lighter  than  ufual,  and  will  therefore  fvvef  111 
remote  Part 

By  tins  Means,  the  Smfacc  of  the  Ocean  muft  a* 
farily  form  itfelf  into  a  fphcriotlal  or  oval  ^ 

ing  a  Diameter  longer  than  the  other,  4’nC>  { .  ^ 


ng  a  Uiameter  long' 
ferved  in  Des  Cartes' a  Sytlcni 


And  thus 


rhe  M** 

llular-i 
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,  Podtion  in  her  diurnal  Motion  round  the 
(hitting  »  Qvaj  of  Water  muft  fliift  with  her;  by 
E-artb.  «  are  effefted  thofe  two  Floods  and  Ebbs, 


obfervable  every  25^  Hours. : 


Q-  re  in  the  Conjunctions  and  Oppositions  of  the 

2- 


ten 


A  Moon,  the  Gravitation  of  the  Water  to  the 
Sun  ana,  -  ’  jj-fr  its  Gravitation  towards  the  Moon  5 

Sun  -C0?he  Quadratures,  the  Water  raifed  by  the  Sun  is 
bUC  tfd  bythe  Moon  :  Hence  it  is  that  the  Tides  are 
deprene  J  ^  tjmn  jn  the  Quadratures. 

in  effeft  there  are  two  Tides  every  natural  Day, 

1  he  ACtion  of  riie  Sun>  as  there  are  in  the  lunar 
n°mfrom  that  of  the  Moon  ;  all  governed  by  the  fame 

Uay  Only  thofe  caufed  by  the  Sun  are  much  lefs  than 

V^Lfedbv  the  Moon  5  becaufe  though  the  Sun  be 

Z  Uftofand  Times  bigger  than  both  the  Earth  and 

1  vft  he  is  at  fo  immenfe  Diftance,  that  the  Earth’s 

Sameter  bears  no  Proportion  thereto.  . 

Uence  the  different  Tides  depending  on  the  particular 

a  Tons  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  are  not  diftinguifhed  but 

bounded  The  lunar  Tide  is  fomewhat  changed  by 

r he  Action  *  of  the  Sun  ♦,  and  this  Change  varies  every 
Pay  by  reafon  of  the  Inequality  between  the  natural 

and  lunar  Day. 

Since  the  greateft  Tides  about  the  Equinoxes  {viz. 
thofe  happening  in  the  Syzygcs)  arife  from  the  Sun  and 
Moon  bang  in  the  Equino&ial,  and  thofe  about  the 
Solftices  from  the  Sun  and  Moon  being  in  the  Tropicks  ; 
for  this  Reafon  thofe  greaceft  Tides  about  the  Equinoxes 
are  ^er  than  thofe  about  the  Solftices  ;  lince  the 

greater  the  Circle  is,  wherein  the  Waters  move,  the 
treater  is  their  Agitation.  And  if  the  Moon  flood  ftill 
ui  the  Pole,  the  Swelling  would  become  immovable  above 
the  Pole,  and  the  high  Water  be  fixed  therein. 

4.  Since  the  Tides  are  fomewhat  changed  by  the  Li- 
bration  of  the  Waters,  which  us’d  to  retain  a  Motion 
impreikd  on  them  for  fome  Time  ;  for  this  Reafon  the 
highdl  Tides  are  not  precifely  in  the  very  Conjunction 
and  Oppoftdon  of  the  Moon,  but  two  or  three  Tides 
afterwards. 

5.  Since  the  Sun  is  fomewhat  nearer  the  Earth  in 
Winter  than  in  Summer  ;  hence  it  is  that  the  greatefl 
equinoftial  Tides  are  obferved  to  be  a  Tittle  before  the 
vernal  Equinox*  and  a  little  after  the  autumnal  one. 

6.  Since  the  greateft  of  the  two  Tides  happening  in 
every  diurnal  Revolution  of  the  Moon,  is  that  wherein 
the  Moon  is  nearefl  the'  Zenith  or'  Nadir:  For  this 
Reafon,  while  the  Sun  is  in  the  northern  Signs,  the 
greater  of  the  two  diurnal  Tides  in  our  Climates,  is  that 
arifing  from  the  Moon  above  the  Horizon  ;  •  when  the 
Sun  is  in  the  fouthern  Signs,  the  greatefl'  is  that  arifing 
from  the  Moon  below  the  Horizon. 

7.  Such  would  the  Tides  regularly  be,  if  the  Earth 
were  covered  with  Sea  very  deep  ;  but  by  reafon  of  the 
Shoalncfs  of  fomc  Places,  and  the  Narrownefs  of  the 
Straits  in  others,  by  which  the  Tides  are  propagated,  there 
arifesa  great  Diverfity  in  the  EfteCls  notko  be  account¬ 
ed  for,  without  an  exaCl  Knowledge  of  all  the  Circum- 
ftanccs  of  the  Place ;  as  the  Pofition  of  the  Land,  and 
the  Breadth  and  Depth  of  the  Channels,  &c. 

for  a  very  flow  and  imperceptible  Motion,  of  the 
'diole  Body  of  Water,  where  it  is  (for  Example)  two 
Miles  deep,  will  fulHcc  to  raife  its  Surface-  ro  or  12 
Let  in  a  tide's  Time  ;  whereas  if  die  lame  Quantity  of 
atcr  were  to  be  conveyed  through  a  Channel  of  40 
whom  deep,  it  would  require  a  very -great  Stream  to 
'  i  *c  J*n  f°  large  Inlets  as  are  the  Channel  of  England , 
Jjr  the  German  Ocean  ;  whence  the  Tide  is  found  to  fet 
ronged  in  thofe  Places  where  the  Sea  grows  narrowed, 
,c  tome  Quantity  of  Water  being  in  that  Cafe  to  pafs 
/mailer  Paflage. 

1  us  is  rood  evident  in  the  Sir  eights  between  Port- 

nim  n.  ^C»  l(l  H°&ue  *n  Normandy ,  where  the  Tide 
*  ,  n  ^kiice ;  and  would  be  yet  more  between 

diii C>  T  ^  the  Tide  coming  round  the  Ifland 

m  not  check  it. 

Wt"  tb'S  h)rcc  being  once  imprefied  between  the 
or<jjn,[j  c.oat.im,cs  to  carry  it  above  the  Level  of  the 
Vi'?  in  the  Ocean,  particularly  where  the 

/\1  1%  m  .  «  .  ^  .  .  | 

Ad  (do  \ 


JL[^Cts  a  di«sa  Obdacle,  as  it  does  in  St. 

tar  mtr/VC  ?ntcrs  hito  a  long  Channel,  which 
141  I1U0  me  1  _  °  „  .  . 


- - -  „lllU  a  lung  v^uumici,  wim.ii  running 

Clc  Land,  grows  very  ftraic  at  iis  Extremity, 


as  it  does  at  the' Severn  Sea,  at  Chepflow,  and  Brlftol. 

This  Shoalnefs  of  the  Sea,  and  the  intercurrent  Con¬ 
tinents,  are  the  Reafons  that  in  the  open  Ocean,  High- 
water  is  not  at  the  Time  of  the  Moon’s  Appulfe  to  the 
Meridian,  but  always  fome  Hours  after  it,  as  it  is  ob¬ 
ferved  upon  all  the  weflern  Coafl  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
from  Ireland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  in  all  which  a 
South- weft  Moon  makes  High-water,  and  the  fame  is 
reported  to  hold  in  the  Weft  of  America . 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  all  the  particular  So¬ 
lutions,  which  are  only  Corollaries  from  this  DoClrine  ; 
as  why  the  Lakes  and  Seas,  fuch  as  the  Cafpian  Sea, 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Baltick , 
have  no  fenfible  Tides :  ■  For  Lakes  having  no  Commu¬ 
nication  with  the  Ocean,  can  neither  increale  or.diminifii 
their  Water,  whereby  to  rife  and  fall ;  and  Seas  that 
communicate  by  fuch  narrow  Inlets,  and  are  of  fo  iin- 
menfe  an  Extent,  cannot  in  .  a  few  Hours  Time  receive 
and  empty  Water  to  raife  or  fink  their  Surface  any 
Thing  fenfibly. 

To  demonftrate  the  Excellency  of  this  DoClrine,  the 
Example  of  the  Tides  in  the  Port  of  Tonquin  m  China 
which  are  fo  extraordinary,  and  different  from  all  others 
we  have  yet  heard  of ,  may  fuftice.  In  this  Port  there 
is  but  one  Flood  and  Ebb  in  24  Hours,  and  twice  in 
each  Month  ;  viz.  when  the  Moon  is  near  the  Equi- 
noflial,  there  is  no  Tide  at  all,  but  the  Water  is  ftag- 
nant ;  but  with  the  Moon’s  Declination  there  begins  a 
Tide,  which  is  greateft  when  fhe  is  in  the  tropical  Signs; 
only  with  this  Difference,  that  when  the  Moon  is  to  the 
Northward  of  the  Equinoctial,  it  flows  when  fhe  is 
above  the  Earth,  and  ebbs  when  lhe  is  under,  fo  as  to 
make  High-water  at  Moon-fetting,  and  Low-water  at 
Moon-riflng :  But  on  the  contrary,  the  Moon  being  to 
the  Southward,  makes  High-water  at  Rifing,  and  Low- 
water  at  Setting,  it  ebbing  all  the  Time  fhe  is  above 
the  Horizon. 

The  Caufe  of  this  odd  Appearance  is  fuggefted  by 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  to  arife  from  the  Concurrence  of  two 
Tides ,  the  one  propagated  in  fix  Hours  out  of  the  great 
South  Sea  along  the  Coafl  of  China ,  the  other  out  of  the 
Indian  Sea  from  between  the  Iflands,  in  twelve  Hours, 
along  the  Coafl  of  Malacca  .arid  Camboyd. — The  one  of 
thefe  Tides  being  produced:  in  North  Latitude,  is,  as 
has  been  faid,  greater.  When  the  Moon  being  to  the 
North  of  the  Equator,  is  above  the  Earth  ;  and  left, 
when  fhe  is  under  the  Earth. — The  other  of  them, 
which  is  propagated  from  .  the  Indian  Sea,  being  raifed 
in  South  Latitude,  is  greater  When  the  Moon  declining 
.  to  the  South,  is  above  the  Earth,  and  left  when  fhe  is 
■  under  the  Earth  :  So  that  of  thefe  Tides,  alternately 
greater  and.  Jeffer,  there  com£  always  fucccflively  two  of 
the  greater,  and  two  of  the  idler  together  every  Day, 
and  the  High-water  falls  always  between  the  Arrival  of 
•  the  two  greater  Floods ;  and  the  Moon  coming  to  the 
Equinoctial,  and  the  alternate  Floods  becoming  equal, 
the  Tide  ceafes,  and  the  Water  ftagnates  ;  but  when  flic 
has  palled  to  the  other  Side  of  the  Equator,  thofe 
Floods  which  in  the  former  Order  were  the  leaft,  now 
becoming  the  greater,  that  which  before  was  the  Time 
of  the  High-water,  now  becomes  tiie  Low-water,  and 
the  Convcrfe  :  So  that  the  whole  Appearance  of  thefe 
ftrangc  Tides  are,  without  any  forcing,  naturally  deduced 
from  thefe  Principles,  and  is  of  great  Argument,  fay 
the  Ncivtonians,  for  the  Certainty  of  the  whole  Theory. 

The  next  conflderable  Phasnomcnon  which  happens 
in  the  terraqueous  Globe,  is  an  Earthquake . 

Earthquake,  is  a  vehement  Shake  or  Agitation  of 
fome  conflderable  Place,  or  Part  of  the  Earth,  from 
natural  Caufes  ;  attended  with  a  huge  Noife  like  Thun¬ 
der,  and  frequently  vvitli  an  Eruption  of  Water,  or  Fire, 
or  Sinoak,  or  Wind,  &c. 

Earthquakes  arc  the  greateft  and  mod  formidable 
Phenomena  of  Nature. — Ariftotlc  and  Pliny  diftinguifh 
two  Kinds,  with  refpeCl  to  the  Manner  of  the  Shake, 
viz.  a  Tremor,  and  a  Pttlfe  \  the  firft  being  horizontal, 
in  alternate  Vibrations,  compared  to  the  Shaking  of  a 
Perion  in  an  Ague  5  the  fecond  perpendicular,  up  and 
down  :  Which  latter  Kind  are  alfo  called  by  Ariftotlc , 
fyxoretty  from  the  Rcfemblancc  of  their  Motion  co  that 
of  Boiling. 

Agricola  incrcafcs  the  Number,  and  makes  four  Kinds  ; 

which 
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which  Albertus  Magnus  again  reduces  them  to  three  *, 
viz,  Inclination ,  when  the  Earth  librates  alternately  from 
Right  to  Left,  by  which  Mountains  have  been  fome- 
times  brought  to  meet,  and  clafh  againft  each  other 
(but  on  this  we  cannot  depend).  Puljation  when  it  beats 
up  and  down  like  an  Artery  i  and  'Trembling ,  when  it 
Jhakes  and  quavers  every  Way  like  a  Flame. 

Naturalifts  are  divided  on  the  Caules  of  Earthquakes* 
Some  aferibe  Earthquakes  to  Water,  others  to  Fire,  and 
others  to  Air  ;  and  all  of  them  with  a  great  Appearance 
of  Reafon.  To  conceive  which  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  Earth's  every  where  abounds  in  huge  fubterra¬ 
neous  Caverns,  Veins,  and  Canals,  pardcularly  about 
the  Roots  of  Mountains  :  That  of  thefe  Cavities,  Veins, 
&V.  fome  are  full  of  Water,  whence  are  compofed 
Gulphs,  Abyffes,  Springs,  Rivulets  •,  and  others  full  of 
Exhalations  *  and  that  fome  Part  of  the  Earth  are  re¬ 
plete  with  Nitre,  Sulphur,  Bitumen,  Vitriol,  &V. 

This  premifed.  Some  are  of  Opinion,  i.  That  the 
Earth  itfelf  may  be  the  Caufe  of  its  own  fhaking  •,  when 
the  Roots  or  Bafis  of  fome  large  Mafs  being  diffolved, 
or  wore  away  by  a  Fluid  underneath,  it  finks  into  the 
fame,  and  with  its  Weight  occafions  a  Tremor  of  the 
adjacent  Parts  ;  produces  a  Noife,  and  frequently  an 
Inundation  of  Water.  This,  in  my  Sentiment,  has  not 
a  very  great  Appearance  of  Truth  :  For  if  it  was  even 
probable  that  there  could  be  underneath  large  Malles  of 
the  Earth,  a  Fluid  capable  to  dilfolve  them,  thofe  Maffes 
finking  under  their  own  Weight,  or  the  Impulfion  of 
the  ambient  Atmofphere,  could  caufe  no  Tremor  but  in 
the  very  Spot  where  they  fink,  and  not  even  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  Parts  the  nearelt  to  them  ;  for  if  a  Tremor  fhouid 
.happen  in  the  adjacent  Parts,  it  would  proceed  either 
from  the  clofe  Cohefion  of  the  fmking  Mafs  with  thofe 
adjacent  Parts,  which  in  finking  could  not  be  tore  from 
them  without  flialdng  them,  or  from  the  Inflability  of 
the  Bafis  on  which  it  finks  ;  which  Bafis  being  common 
between  the  Mafs  finking,  and  the  other  Parts  which 
remain  (landing  fhouid  be  ftiaken  firft,  and  thereby 
communicate  its  Tremor  to  the  (landing  Parts ;  but  it 
is  not  probable,  that  the  Mafs  finking  could  be  capable 
to  fhake  the  neighbouring  Parts  by  its  being  tom  from 
them  •,  fince  if  the  Cohefion  was  ever  fo  great,  or  fo 
intimate  with  the  adjacent  Parts,  the  oppofite  Malles 
between  which  there  mufl  be  as  intimate  an  Union, 
and  fuppofed  of  a  much  larger  Volume  than  the  finking 
Mafs,  are  capable  to  keep  them  (leady  and  un  moveable  *, 
let  the  Separation  be  ever  fo  violent :  As  to  the  Bafis  on 
which  the  finking  Mafs  falls,  it  exceeds  likewife  fo  far 
in  Bignefs  the  finking  Mafs,  and  its  placed  in  fo 
firm  a  Foundation,  that  either  it  does  not  receive  any 
T remor ,  or  if  it  be  fenfible  of  any  it  mufl  be  fo  fmall, 
that  it  is  imperceptible,  and  confequently  cannot  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  other  huge  Mafies  placed  upon  it. 

2.  That  the  fubterraneous  Waters  may  occafion  Earth - 
quakes,  by  their  overflowing,  cutting  out  new  Courfcs, 
and  that  the  Waters  being  heated,  and  ratified  by 
the  fubterraneous  Fires,  may  emit  Fumes,  Blalls, 
which  by  their  Aftion,  cither  on  the  Water,  or  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  Earth  itfelf  may  occafion  great  Suc- 
culfions.  This  fccond  Opinion  appears  to  me  more  im¬ 
probable  Hill  than  the  firft  ;  for  wc  have  no  Experience 
which  can  confirm,  that  the  overflowing  of  Waters  can 
caufe  fuch  Convulfions  in  Nature  as  Earthquakes  are; 
it  is  true,  that  their  Overflowing,  when  very  violent,  car¬ 
ries  ofif  all  they  meet  with  ;  but  there  is  a  great  Difference 
between  an  Overflowing,  which  is  effedled  by  Waters 
forcing  a  Paffagc  through  fome  Place  where  they  were 
confined,  or  finding  one  already  open ;  and  fermenting 
in  the  Entrails  of  the  Earth  with  that  Violence  which 
would  be  ncccffary  to  caufe  Earthquakes.  It  cannot  be 
rcafonably  fuppoled  belides,  that  there  could  be  fo  mon- 
flrous  a  Heap  of  Waters,  aficmblcd  together  in  one  par¬ 
ticular  fubterraneous  Place,  more  than  in  another,  to 
produce  fuch  prodigious  Elicits ;  fince  the  Earth  being 
very  fpungy,  the  Water  meets  but  with  few  Obltacles 
to  its  being  percolated  throughout  its  whole  Subdance ; 
and  if  wc  could  think  otherwife,  we  fhouid  attribute  the 
Janie  Klaflicity  to  Water  confined  in  a  Place,  as  daily 
Experience  Jliews  us  in  Gunpowder  fet  on  Fire  in  a 
Mine,  which  is  fa  lie,  fince  according  10  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton,  the  Flail icity  of  Fluids  conlills  only  in  their  Par¬ 
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tides  being  all  endowed  with  a  centfiFa-i?  r 
of  that  Force  whereby  they  fly  off  from  OIK°'"’  f- 
and  are  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  Diftances 
Center ;  which  Force  cannot  be  much  accelerareH k  1 r 
Air,  whofe  Compreffion  is  weakned  by  the  ^ 
tion  of  thofe  huge  MafTes  which  cover  the  W  ^ 
and  as  it  mud  be  fuppofed  befides,  that  fi,rh  /tCrSi 
ftrous  Heap  of  Water  which  would  be  ncceffirv  m  m°!!~ 
an  Earthquake ,  could  not  be  gathered  to^hlr 
fame  Place  at  once,  but  only  by  Succeffion'of  T  ^ 
and  not  all  refort  thither  from  the  fame  Place  K„,  T* * 
feveral  different  Places,  and  fome  of  them  very 
ones ;  it  is  reafon  able  to  fuppofc,  that  not  only 
different  Sources,  in  their  different  Courts  to  U 
common  Rendezvous,  fhouid  contribute  to  enlarge  Ipr 
common  Bed,  on  Proportion  to  the  Waters  itVto cT 
tain ;  but  the  Waters  likewife  affembled  in  it  by 
grecs,  fhouid  by  their  perpetual  Floatation  woP  t 
the  fame  Purpofe  ;  as  we  fee  daily  Waters  do  to  oain 
Ground,  and  not  be  too  narrowly  confined.  ^ 
the  Fumes  andBlafts  emitted  by  the,Water,  fuppe; l° 
be  heated  and  ratified  by  the  fubterraneous  Firms' L 
capable  to  occafion  great  Succefifions,  it  is  even  a  Kind 
of  Stupidity  to  imagine  it  ;  for  thofe  Vapours,  if  Cyc‘ 
there  could  be  fuch  a  Thing,  being  deprived  of  a  fuffi, 
cient  Quantity  of  Air  neceffary  for  their  Ratification/ 
would  have  no  greater  Elafticity,  than  have  thofe  thick 
F'ogs,  which  are  fo  commonly  ieen  over  Lakes,  Rivers, 
&c.  and  would  foon  be  refolved  into  the  fume  Fluid 
whence  they  were  exalted  ;  nay,  they  could  nor  even 
rife  fo  high  as  to  be  dillinguifhed  from  one  tino:,Vr. 

3.  That  the  Air  may  be  the  Caufe  of  hmlquakx ; 
for  Air  being  a  Colledtion  of  Fumes  and  Vapours  railed 
from  the  Earth  and  Water  if  it  be  pent  up  in  too  nar¬ 
row  Vifcera  of  the  Earth,  the  fubterraneous,  or  its  own 
native  Heat,  rarifying,  and  expanding  it,  the  Force 
wherewith  it  endeavours  to  efcape,  may  lhake  the 
Earth  :  Hence  there  arife  divers  Species  of  Earthquakes, 
according  to  the  different  Pofition,  Quantity,  tfc.  of 
the  imprifoned  Air.  This  feems  much  more  rcafonable 
than  the  two  former  Suppoficions ;  and  would  very- 
well  account  for,  the  Earthquakes ,  if  it  was  demonftrated 
at  the  fame  Time,  that  the  Air  which  penetrates  the 
Earth  with  great  Facility,  and  pervades  it  with  the  fame 
Facility,  could  be  confined  in  fome  Part  thereof,  fo 
as  to  be  impofiible  for  it  to  fly  back  through  the  fame 
Places  it  came,  which  would  be  an  Abfurdity.  The 
Example  of  a  Mine  cannot  be  brought  to  confirm  this 
Sentiment ;  for  there  mufl  be  fuppofed  a  far  greater 
Volume  of  Air  in  a  Mine,  than  in  the  Meatus  ot  the 
Earths,  which  confequently  makes  a  greater  in  its  Rare- 
fradlion  by  the  Fire,  to  fet  itfelf  free  from  the  Place  it 
had  been  confined  in  by  Art,  before  it  could  have  Time 
to  fearch  fome  other  Iffue. 

Laflly,  that  Fire  is  a  principal  Caufe  of  Earthquakts  \ 
both  as  it  produces  tli*  aforefaid  fubterraneous  Aura,  or 
Vapour ;  and  as  this  Aura,  or  Spirit,  from  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Matter  or  Compofition,  whereof  arife  Sulphur, 
Bitumen,  and  other  inflammable  Matters,  is  kindled  ei¬ 
ther  from  fome  other  Fire  it  meets  withal,  or  from 
its  Collifion  again fl  hard  Bodies,  or  its  Intermixture 
with  other  Fluids ;  by  which  Means  burlling  out  into  a 
greater  Compafs,  the  Place  becomes  too  narrow  lor  a; 
lo  that  prefling  againft  it  on  all  Sides,  the  adjoining 
Parts  are  fhaken  ;  till  having  made  itfelf  a  Pafiagc,  it 
fpends  itfelfin  a  Volcano,  or  burning  Mountain. 

This  Jail  Sentiment  is  very  near  that  of  Dr.  If  ft 
who  fays,  that  the  material  Caufe  of  Thunder,  Lig£ 
ning,  and  Earthquakes ,  is  one  and  the  lame,  11 
inflammable  Breath  of  the  Pyrites,  which  is  a  fublvantu 

Sulphur,  and  takes  Fire  of  itfelf.  t  . . 

The  Difference  between  thefe  three  terrible  1  ^ 
menu’s  lie  takes  only  to  con  lift  in  this  j  that  tins 
phur  in  the  former  is  fired  in  the  Air ;  and  in  the  J 
under  Ground  :  Which  is  a  Notion  that  Pliny  h.u  •  1  0 
before  him  ;  Quid cnim,  lays  he,  alittd  csi  intent  > 

quam  in  nnbe  tonitru  ?  .  a 

Tiiis  he  thinks  abundantly  indicated  by  the  lain 

phurous  Smell  being  found  in  any  Thing  hum  , 
Lightning,  and  in  the  Waters,  Qc.  call  UP1*'  J 
quakes y  and  even  in  the  Air  before  and  alter  tnu  • 

He  adds,  that  they  agree  in  the  Manner  01 1  ^ 

t 
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.  V  ■  carried  on  as  in  a  Train  fired  ;  the  one  fowling 
wlfrln;  through  the  Air,  takes  Fire  as  the  Vapours 
m  ld  Hri<re  ■  as  the  other  fired  under  Ground*  in 
chaD5J  *Lr  moves  with  a  defultory  Noife. 

JikeMa  which  is  the  Effeft  of  the  Trembling 

T^at  .  caLlfed  by  the  fame  Vapours  difperfed  thro’ 

ofd*  Force  enough  to  fhake  our  Houfes ;  and  why 
it, ll3  t  the  Thunder  and  Lightning  under  Ground,  in 
n^y  n°  a  Repofitories  there,  he  fees  no  Reafon,  cfpe- 
fame  T* v;e  reflect,  that  the  Matter  which  compofes  the 
cia11/  Vonnur  above  us,  is  in  much  larger  Quantities 

noify  d 

UI1Thofe  w'ho *  efpoufe  Dr.  Lifter’s  Sentiment,  fay,  that 

*  Body  knows  that  the  Earth  abounds  in  Cavities  ; 
^L-r  thefe  fubterraneous  Cavities  arc,  at  certain 

•  U  and  in  certain  Seafons,  full  of  inflammable  Va- 
^nlCS’  the  Damps  in  our  Mines  fufficiently  witnefs, 
Ptch  fired,  do  every  Thing  as  an  Earthquake ,  fave  in 

w  \pffer  Degree. 

a  That  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Pyrites  alone,  of 
*  he  known  Minerals,  yields  this  inflammable  Vapour; 
K  ^Mineral  or  Ore  whatfoever  being  fulphurous,  but  as 
’holly,  or  in  Part,  a  Pyrites ;  and  there  being  but 
in  SpCCieS  of  Brimftone,  at  lead  in  England ,  which 
T! pyrites  naturally  and  only  yields*,^  that  the  Sulphur 
th  y  rai  Brimftone,  which  is  found  in  and  about  the 

burnV  Mountains,  is  certainly  the  EfFed  of  Sublima- 
.  ,  *n(l  thofe  great  Quantities  of  it  faid  to  be  found 
about  the  Skirts  of  Volcano’s,  is  only  an  Argument  of 
the  long  Duration  and  Vehemence  of  thofe  Fires  ;  that 
oflibly  the  Pyrites  of  the  Volcano’s  or  burning  Moun¬ 
tains  may  be  more  fulphurous  than  ours :  And  that  in¬ 
deed  it  is  plain,  that  fome  of  thofe  in  England  are  very 
lean,  and  hold  but  little  Sulphur,  others  again  very 
much  •,  which  may  be  one  Reafon  why  England  is  fo  lit¬ 
tle  troubled  with  Earthquakes ,  and  Italy,  and  almoft 
round  the  Mediterranean  Sea  fo  very  much  :  Though 
another  Reafon  is,  the  Paucity  of  Pyrites  in  England. 

That  comparing  our  Earthquakes ,  Thunder,  and 
Lightning,  with  theirs,  it  is  obferved,  that  there  it 
lightens  almoft  daily,  efpecially  in  Summer-time ;  here 
(Adorn:  There  Thunder  and  Lightning  is  of  long  Du¬ 
ration,  here  it  is  foon  over ;  there  the  Earthquakes  are 
frequent,  long  and  tenable,  with  many  Paroxyfms  in  a 
Day,  and  that  for  many  Days ;  here  very  Ihort,  a  few 
Minutes,  and  fcarce  perceptible.  That  to  this  Purpofe 
the  fubterraneous  Cavities  in  England  are  fmall,  and  few, 
compared  with  the  vaft  Vaults  in  thofe  Parts  of  the 
World ;  which  is  evident  from  the  fudden  Difappear- 
ancc  of  whole  Mountains  and  Illands. 

This  Sentiment  of  Dr.  Lifter ,  though  very  probable, 
is  notwithftanding,  at  leaft  in  my  Opinion,  attended 
"ith  feveral  Difficulties ;  and  fome  of  the  Reafons  he 
attempts  to  fupport  it  with  not  at  all  fatisfadory.  For 
though  1  be  ready  to  grant  him,  fincc  he  will  have  it  fo, 
that  the  material  Caufe  of  Thunder,  Lightning,  and 
hrihtyuikcs,  be  one  and  the  lame,  viz.  the  inflammable 
torh  of  the  Pyrites ;  the  great  Difficulty  which  he  is 
not  p haled  to  rcfolvc,  is  in  what  Manner  thofe  Pyrites 
arc  let  on  Fire,  unlcfs  he  pretends  to  give  us  to  under- 
Ibnd,  that  thofe  in  the  Air  and  thofe  under  Ground, 
which  he  takes  to  be  of  the  fame  Nature,  take  alfo  Eire 
b  the  fame  Manner ;  for  to  fay  that  they  take  Fire  of 
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r  4llLlu  wh.e  inre  or  tncmleives  \  for  tne  ry rites  lormcci 

the  middle  Region  of  the  Air,  and  which  he  confi- 

‘ crs  ®  t^lc  Material  Caufe  of  Thunder  being  formed  of 

!,c  fulpburous  and  nitrous  Particles  exalted  from  the 
'  *tlH)urs  of  f  Ilf'  P  /\ f  it  »»  «/*]  /'An  /  I  jio 


'r  11  DrouS”c  to  a  certain  Degree  of  Inflammability, 

n<  r.?l°^er  *s  ren^cr>d  inlliinimable  by  the  grinding  and 
Mixture  of  the  Matter  it  is  compofcd  with,  blit  rc- 
Jfins  llna^ive,  till  Fire  be  applied  to  it. — But  the  fame 
lJng  cannot  be  laid  of  the  fuheer  raucous  Pyrites,  which, 
ir  1 1LT  mY  b>e  formed  by  the  llcat  of  rhe  Sun,  that 
M'  nnotwlt^dancling  being  much  impaired  by  the  long 
.s  !*  mi1?  run  through,  and  the  great  Circumvolu- 

Proiif 1  fS ,°  i t0  nvl^L‘  before  it  arrives  at  the  Places 
J|  p’  tIlc*  Lbrmation  of  thofe  Pyrites,  cannot  retain 
ot  Force  to  let  them  on  Fire  ;  therefore  that  mult 
»  VOL.  II. 
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be  effetfted  by  the  violent  Fridlion  of  their  fulphurous 
Particles  againft  harder  Bodies,  in  their  Coadu nation  ; 
and  the  igneous  Particle  being  violently  agitated  by  the 
ambient  Air,  rarify  that  fame  Air,  whereby  being  put 
into  a  violent  Motion  in  its  Turn,  and  reftored  to  its 
native  Elafticity,  obftriufted  by  earthly  Particles  it  had 
loaded  itfelf  with,  in  its  Paffage  through  the  Meatus  of 
the  Earth,  and  making  the  mofl  violent  Efforts  to  con¬ 
quer  all  the  Obftacles  which  oppofe  its  Explofion,  he 
throws  thereby  the  incumbent  Earth  into  thofe  Con- 
vulfions  we  call  Earthquakes, ,  which  are  greater  or  Jefier, 
and  confequently  more  or  Jefs  fenfiblc,  according  ro 
the  larger  or  narrower  Capacity  of  the  Place  where 
the  Pyrites  are  kindled  ;  for  the  more  capacious  is  the 
Place,  the  lefs  violent  is  the  Earthquake,  fincc  the  Air 
has  more  Room  to  extend  itfelf;  unlefs  the  Fire  be  lb 
violent,  and  of  fo  large  a  Volume,  that  by  ratifying  the 
Air  to  its  greateft  Perfection  of  Elafticity,  it  produces 
the  fame  prodigious  Effects  as  if  it  was  confined  in  a  nar¬ 
rower  Place.  As  to  what  Dr.  Lifter  fays,  that  in  the  Earth¬ 
quakes,  the  Earth  is  fhaken  in  the  fame  Manner  Thun¬ 
der  lhakes  our  Houfes,  I  deny  it  as  an  Abfurdity5  fince 
there  is  this  wide  Difference  in  it,  that  the  Earth  is 
fhaken  immediately  in  the  exceflive  Rarefaction  of  the 
Air  by  the  fubterraneous  Fire,  without  the  intermediate 
Concurrence  of  any  other  Agent ;  and  our  Houfes  are 
only  fhaken  by  the  ambient  Atmofphere,  violently  agi¬ 
tated  by  the  Thunder.  And  if  Earthquakes  are  more 
frequent,  and  of  a  longer  Duration  in  hot  than  in  cold 
Climates,  it  is  becaufe  the  Sun  having  a  greater  Power  in 
one  than  in  the  other,  his  ITeat  penetrates  the  Earth  with 
a  far  greater  Facility,  to  feparate,  fublimatc,  and  con- 
denfe  the  fulphurous  Particles  its  Entrails  abound  with, 
and  form  the  inflammable  Pyrites  above-mentioned. 

Dr.  IVoodward  gives  us  another  Theory  of  Earth¬ 
quakes  :  Fie  endeavours  to  fliew,  rliat  the  fubterraneous 
Heat  or  Fire  (which  is  continually  elevating  Water  out 
of  the  Abyfs,  to  furnifh  the  Earth  wich  Rain,  Dew, 
Springs,  and  Rivers)  being  flopped  in  any  Part  of  the 
Earth,  and  fo  diverted  from  its  ordinary  Courfe  by 
fome  accidental  Glut,  or  ObftruCtion  in  the  Pores  or 
Paflages,  through  which  it  ufed  to  afeend  to  the  Sur¬ 
face,  becomes  by  fuch  Means  preternaturally  affembled, 
in  a  greater  Quantity  than  ufual  into  one  Place,  and 
therefore  caufes  a  great  Rarefaction,  and  Intumefccnce 
of  the  Water  of  the  Abyfs ;  putting  it  into  great  Com¬ 
motions  and  Diforders,  and  at  the  fame  Time  making 
the  like  Efforts  on  the  Earth ;  which  being  expanded 
upon  the  Face  of  the  Abyfs,  occafions  that  Agitation 
and  Concullion  we  call  an  Earthquake. 

This  Effort  in  fome  Earthquakes ,  lie  obferves,  is  fo 
vehement,  that  it  fplits  and  cares  die  Earth,  making 
Cracks  and  Chafms  in  it,  fome  Miles  in  Length,  which 
open  at  the  Inflant  of  the  Shock,  and  clofe  again  in  the 
Intervals  betwixt  them  ;  nay,  it  is  fometimes  fo  violent, 
that  it  forces  the  fuperincumbent  Strata,  breaks  them  all 
throughout,  and  thereby  perfectly  undermines,  and  ruins 
the  Foundation  of  them  ;  fo  that  thefe  failing,  the  whole 
Track,  as  foon  as  the  Shock  is  over,  (inks  down  into 
the  Abyfs,  and  is  fwallowcd  up  by  it ;  the  Water  where¬ 
of  immediately  rifing  up,  and  forming  a  Lake  in  the 
Place  where  the  laid  Tradl  before  was :  That  this  Eflbrr 
being  made  in  all  Directions  indifferently,  die  Fire  di¬ 
lating  and  expanding  on  all  Hands,  and  endeavouring 
to  get  Room,  and  make  its  Way  through  all  ObllacJes, 
falls  as  foul  on  the  Water  of  the  A  by  Is  beneath,  as  on 
the  Earth  above,  forcing  it  forth  which  Way  lbevcr  ir. 
can  find  Vent  or  Paffage,  as  well  through  its  ordinary 
Exits,  Wells,  Springs,  and  the  Outlets  of  Rivas,  as 
through  the  Chafms  then  newly  opened  ;  through  the 
Camini,  or  Spiracles  oi  /Etna,  or  other  neighbouring 
Volcano’s ;  and  thofe  Hiatus’s  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea, 
whereby  the  Abyfs  below  opens  into  it,  and  communi¬ 
cates  with  it.  *1  hat  as  the  Water  reiki  ent  in  the  A  by  is, 
is  in  all  Parts  of  it  ilorctl  with  a  confiderable  Quantity 
of  Hear,  and  more  efpecially  in  thofe  where  thefe  ex¬ 
traordinary  Aggregations  of  this  Fire  happen  ;  fo  like- 
wife  is  the  Water,  which  is  thus  forced  out  of  ir ;  inlb- 
much,  that  when  thrown  forth,  and  mixed  with  the 
Waters  of  Wells,  or  Springs  of  Rivers,  and  the  Sea,  it 
renders  them  very  fcnfibly  hot. 

Fie  adds,  that  though  the  Abyfs  be  liable  to  thefe 
5  S  Cotwno- 
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Commotions  in  all  Parts,  yet  the  Effefts  are  no  where 
very  remarkable,  except  in  thofe  Countries,  which  aie 
mountainous,  and  consequently  ttony  and  cavernous  un¬ 
derneath  ;  and  efpecially  where  the  Difpofmon  of  the 
Strata  is  fucli,  that  thole  Caverns  open  into  the  Abyis, 
and  fo  freely  admit,  and  entertain  the  fire  *,  which  al- 
fembling  therein,  is  the  Caufe  of  the  Shock  ;  it  naturally 
fleering  chat  Way,  where  it  finds  the  readied  Recep¬ 
tion,  which  is  towards  thofe  Caverns.  Befides,  that 
thefe  Parts  of  the  Earth,  which  abound  with  Strata  ot 
Stone  or  Marble,  making  the  drongeft  Oppofition  to  this 
Effort,  are  the  mod  furioufly  Blatter’d  ;  and  fuffer  much 
more  by  it,  than  thofe  which  confid  of  Gravel,  Sand, 
and  the  like  lazier  Matter,  which  more  eafily  give  Way, 
and  make  not  fo  great  Reiiftance  •,  but  above  all  thole 
Countries  which  yield  great  Store  of  Sulphur  and  Ni¬ 
tre,  are  by  far  the  molt  injured  and  incommoded  by 
Earthquakes  ;  thofe  Minerals  conftituting  in  the  Earth  a 
Kind  of  natural  Gunpowder,  which  taking  fire  upon 
this  AlTcmblage,  and  Approach  of  it,  occafions  that  mur¬ 
muring  Noile,  that  fubterraneous  Thunder,  which  is 
heard  rumbling  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth  during  Earth¬ 
quakes g  and  by  the  A  (Pittance  of  its  cxplofive  Power,  ren¬ 
ders  the  Shock  much  greater ;  fo  as  fometimes  to  make 

mife table  I  lavocks  and  DellruCtion. 

And  it  is  forfc  this  Reafon,  that  Italy ,  Sicily ,  Anatolia , 

and  fome  Parts  of  Greece ,  have  been  fo  long  and  fo  of¬ 
ten  alarmed  and  harrafled  by  Earthquakes  ;  thofe  Coun- 
cries  being  nil  mountainous  and  cavernous,  abounding 
with  Stone  and  Marble,  and  affording  Sulphur  and  Nitie 

in  great  Plenty. 

Further,  that  .■Etna,  Vesuvius ,  Ilecla ,  and  the  other 
Vu  lea  no’s,  are  only  fo  many  Spiracles,  ferving  for  the 
Dilcharge  of  this  fubterraneous  Fire,  when  it  is  thus 
orctcrnaturaily  adembled.  That  where  there  happens  to 
be  fuch  Structure  and  Conformation  of  the  interior  Parts 
of  the  Earth,  as  that  the  Fire  may  pais  freely,  and  with¬ 
out  Impediment  from  the  Caverns,  wherein  it  afiembles 
into  thofe  Spiracles  ;  it  then  readily  and  eafily  gets  out, 
from  Time  to  Time,  without  fhaking  or  didurbmg 
the  Earth :  But  where  fuch  Communication  is  wanting, 
or  Pad  age  not  diffidently  large  and  open,  fo  that  it 
cannot  come  at  the  Spiracles,  it  heaves  up  and  fiiakes 
the  Earth,  with  greater  or  lefs  Impetuoficy,  according 
to  the  Quantity  of  Fire  thus  adembled,  till  it  has  made 
its  Way  to  the  jVTouth  of  the  Vulcano.  1  hat  therefore 
there  are  lcarcc  any  Countries  much  annoyed  with  Eat  th- 
auakes ,  but  have  one  of  thefe  fiery  Vents,  which  are  con- 
dandy  in  Flames  when  any  Earthquake  happens;  as 
dil'gorging  that  lure,  which  while  underneath,  was  the 
Caufe  of  the  Diiaiicr.  Lallly,  that  were  it  not  for  thofe 
Diverticula,  it  would  rage  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth 
much  more  luriuuny,  and  make  greater  Havock  than 

it  doth. 

This  Theory  of  Dr.  H'ooikvard  feems  to  me  fo  very 
ridiculous,  that  it  leaver  delcrves  the  Pains  one  would  take 
in  refining  it.  It  is  true,  that  it  has  a  very  devout 
Foundation,  which  is  that  Abyis  mention’d  by  MofeSy 
but  which  none  of  the  moll  leam’d  Moderns  have  been 
capable  to  dilcover  yet,  and  which  is  entirely  contrary 
to  the  Motion  of  the  Earth  ;  finer  if  there  was  fo  huge  a 
]  leap  of  Water  underneath,  it  would  far  exceed  in 
Bulk  that  of  the  Earth,  though  it  Humid  be  carried  along 
with  it,  in  its  Vortex,  which  is  impoffiblc.  But  that 
Abyis  even  fuppofed,  itis  fade  that  there  is  a  perpe¬ 
tual  Fire  between  it  and  the  Earth,  continually  pump¬ 
ing  up  Water  to  fupply  the  Earth  with  Rain,  Dew, 
For  ro  fuppofe  fuch  a  Fire,  it  mutt  be  hippo  fed 
1 1 L  •  w 1 1 :  to  have  been  preternatually  li glid’d  1mm  the 
t  i (.sit ion  ol  ilw  World  ;  and  as  it  is  confider’d  as  anfwcr- 
v\>\  the  Ini.  tuions  of  the  Creator,  in  fupplying  the 
Faith  with  Part  ol  what  is  abfolutely  neccflary  to  main¬ 
tain  it  in  ii s  natural  State,  viz.  with  Dew,  Rain, 
.Spring/',  Rivers,  t$r,  it  mull  be  fuppofed,  that  he  ap¬ 
pointed  a  pioper  Place  to  that  1* ire,  to  keep  it  conti¬ 
nually  lighted,  as  it  did  to  all  the  other  Parts  of  this 
vail  l  'imviic ;  and  certain  Limits  beyond  which  it 
muld  not  reach  ;  having  enough  allowed  to  range  in, 
in  order  to  dilcharge  its  Fund  ions  without  caufing  any 


Dr.  Woodward ,  we  have  only  to  confidcr  thit-  r 
has  no  Need  of  this  perpetual  Pumping  of  ‘Jvar^ 
tended  Fire  from  the  Abyfs  to  be  fupply’d  w i t h  yy  ^ 
fince  without  the  Help  of  fo  prodigious  and  incom^ 
henfible  a  Phenomenon,  it  can  eafily  borrow  all  its  ig 
midity  from  that  prodigious  Heap  of  Water  the  Cr  1 

feparated  from  it  in  the  Creation,  the  Exiftencc  whep°t' 

our  Senfes  render  as  certain,  as  of  that  of  the  FardW 
felf ;  giving  us  to  underdand  in  creating  them  bo'' 
together,  that  there  Ihould  be  always  lb  natu-a'p 
Sympathy  betv/een  them,  that  it  was  impollible  th  * 
could  exid  without  their  mutually  affiding  each  other'- 
and  that  if  they  were  feparated,  it  was  only  to  cflabl-r."’ 
more  regular  and  beautiful  Harmony  between  b,X 

•mvrrtry  in  o  rA  m'lrnMm  »  U  -  T  f 
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It  was,  in  all  Appearance,  to  maintain  that  Harnionv 
that  the  Earth  was  made  porous,  for  the  Filtration  If 
the  Water  through  its  whole  Subftance,  which  account 
very  well,  without  having  Recourfe  to  ridiculous  Fancied 
which  arc  neither  fupported  by  our  Senfes,  nor  by  \C  ’ 
fon,  for  all  the  aqueous  Phenomena,  as  Dew.- , ’ 
Springs,  &c. 

To  pretend,  that  that  fuppofed  Fire  being  Rouped 
in  any  Part  of  the  Earth,  and  confequcntly  in  a  greater 
Quantity  than  ufual  in  that  Part,  caulcs  fuch  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  Rare  faction  anti  Intumclccnce  of  the  Water  of 
the  Abyfs,  fo  as  to  put  it  into  great  Commotions  and 
Diforders,  which  caufe,  in  the  Earth,  which  is  imagined 
expanded  on  the  Face  of  the  Abyfs,  thole  Commotions 
and  Agitations  we  call  Earthquakes ,  is  to  entertain  vs 
with  ridiculous  Romances  contrary  to  Reafon  and  lb;pc. 
rience  ;  for  if  it  was  ever  fo  true,  that  the  imaginary  fub¬ 
terraneous  Fire,  could  have  that  Effedt,  and  caufe  an 
Intumefccnce  of  the  Water  of  the  Abyfs,  that  lntu- 
mefcencc  could  be  but  in  that  Place,  where  there  is  lbch 
a  preternatural  Quantity  of  Fire ;  and  as  that  Abyf, 
Ihould  be  a  continued  Heap  of  Water,  expanded  ail 
over  underneath  the  Earth,  without  Interruption ;  the 
Intumefcence  could  not  make  any  great  Effort  upon 
the  Earth  in  that,  fince  its  meeting  with  a  great,: 
Compreffion  of  the  Air,  in  Proportion  as  it  fv/cll%  the 
contiguous  Water  would  give  Way,  and  thereby  make 
Room  for  the  fwellcd  Water  re-afluming  its  former 
State  ;  fuch  as  we  fee  a  Wave  of  the  Sea,  becoming 
fmooth,  at  that  very  Indant  we  believe  it  ready  to 
overflow  the  Shore.  This  Foundation  of  the  l henry 
of  Dr.  Woodward  being  dedroy’d,  his  whole  Edifice  falls 
to  the  Ground.  For  what  can  be  more  unrcalbnabk 
than  to  pretend,  that  where  his  imaginary  Fire  hs  molt 
Room  to  extend  itfelf,  as  in  thofe  Countries  which  are 
the  mod  cavernous  underneath,  it  makes  greater  anil 
more  Efforts  to  break  its  Prifon,  whereby  Eertlmed) 
are  more  fcnftble  and  frequent ;  fmcc,  on  the  contrary, 
Fire  never  aids  with  greater  Violence,  than  when  cloler 

confined,  and  has  lefs  Vent  to  break  forth. 

M.  AmontonSy  a  Frenchman ,  in  'the  Memoirs  of  tie 
Royal  Academy  of  the  Sciences,  Ann.  1703,  has  an  or- 
prcls  Difcourfc  to  prove,  that  on  the  Foot  ot  the  nc* 
Experiments  of  the  Weight  and  Spring  of  the  AM 
moderate  Degree  of  Pleat  may  bring  the  Air  mw  • 
Condition  capable  of  caufing  Earthquakes.  lt  is 
that  at  the  Depth  of  43.52 S  Fathoms,  below  the  >  l*i 
of  the  Earth,  Air  is  only  one  fourth  Ids  heavy  man  • 
cury.  Now  this  Depth  of  43528  Fathoms,  is  only  a  P ' 
Part  of  the  Semi-Diameter  of  the  Earth;  aw ;  ’ 
Sphere  beyond  this  Depth,  in  Diameter  6451.VE  1  . 
may  probably  be  only  filled  with  Air,  w  1IC1 V  . 
greatly  condcnfed,  and  much  heavier  than  e  • 
Body  we  know  in  Nature.  But  it  is  oum  ; 
lament,  that  the  more  Air  is  comprdted,  11 
the  fame  Degree  of  Heat  inercaie  its  Spring  •; 
more  capable  does  it  render  it  ol  a  violent  ,  l  y;u  ; 
that  for  In  (lance,  the  Degree  of  Heat  ol  «  |;)  ltl 
incrcafcs  the  Spring  ol  the  Air  above  w  ia  {|)  , 

natural  State,  in  our  Climate,  by  a  ' >. 

Third  ol  the  Weight  wherewith  it  is  P,rl  u  *  ,  •  (. 

we  may  conclude,  that  a  Degree  of 
the  Surface  of  the  lurch  will  only  h;11  ‘o;i,  lv 

rate  Filed,  may  be  capable  ol  11  vc[y  'u! >ju..  • 
low.  And  as  we  are  allured,  that  t  u  |  * 


•  IO  dilcharge  itsFimdiom,  without  caufing  any  low.  And  as  we  arc  ai  ,  ‘  ful(.r>lble  tlnm  ^ 

is  in  Nature,  without  a  iprial  Leave  horn  the  Degrees  of  I  lent,  mm  1  ,  ,  thore  may  be  i-1;; 

f . if  ihe  IdiniHiimnC  ol  the  Creature.  But  to  boiling  Water:  It  is  veiy  \  *  ,  -W * 


Dilnr 

Chcaiur,  i.>r  the  Ihimfliinent  o!  tin*  Creature.  But  to 
L:  sonvmced  of  the  Fallity  of  this  1  Iypothc.Hr,  ol 


whole  Vi.ik-ncr,  iurthcr  aiHUcJ  l>y  ‘!lt'  . .  " 

l 
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a'  mav  be  more  than  fufticient  to  break  and 
of  the  -  lfV  gjjy  Orb  of  4 3528  Fathoms,  whofe 

^alncompared  to  that  of  the  included  Air,  would  be 


which  fpread  all  around.  The  Sea  all  of  a  fudden  be¬ 
gan  to  roar,  and  rife  in  Billows ;  and  there  was  a  Blow 


Trifle. 


iw> 


but  a  ;ment  of  M.  Amontons,  is  in  fome  Part  very 
I  lew  mine;  for  it  may  be  feen  in  my  Refutation 
Lvihf’s  Theory,  that  I  confider  the  Air  and  the 
jJje  two  Caufes  of  Earthquakes,  though  I  have 
^Rxourfc  t0  flJPPorr  my  Sentiment  t0  che  tedious 
^  JL*,nns  of  M.  Amnions ,  which  though  very  inge- 
U  are  not  of  a  great  Ufe.  —  That  Fire  which  I  ad- 
n'0UfVthe  primary  Caufe  of  Earthquakes ,  is  not  the  ima- 
n”r^  rpetual  Fire  of  Dr.  Woodward,  but  only  an  oc- 
I nne  which  has  for  Foundation  and  Fuel,  die  ni- 
W  Tand  fulphurous  Particles  of  the  Mafs  of  the  Earth, 
Tch  is  every  where  impregnated  with  a  greater  or  leis 
(Viantity  thereof,  and  is  fublimated  from  it,  by  the  Heat 
t  the  Sun,  according  as  that  Heat  is  more  or  lefs  pow- 
°  C  l  or  exceflive.  That  in  thofe  Climates  where  it  is  die 
Cr  \\  powerful,  that  Sublimation  of  the  fulphurous  and 
iitrous  Particles  of  the  Earth  being  pcrfeiffced,  the  fame 
peat  which  in  colder  Regions  had  exhaufted  itfclf  in  that 
Sublimation,  and  proceeded  no  further,  being  continually 
liipplkd  with  Abundance  of  igneous  I^arrides,  by  die 
perpendicular  Continuity  of  the  Rays  of  the  Sun,  which 
recruits  its  weaken’d  Strength,  proceeds  to  die  Allem- 
blwc  of  thofe  fublimated  Particles,  and  to  their  Conden- 
fumn,  whereby  are  formed  thofe  Compounds  we  call 
pyrites;  but  .is  it  is  impofiible,  that  in  the  Coadunation 
of  rhefe  fulphurous  and  nitrous  Parts,  fomc  heterogeneous 
and  hard  Bodies,  fliouJd  not  be  incorporated  with  them, 
and  chat  Incorporation  cannot  be  made  without  a  violent 
]  nd ion  of  the  different  Particles  which  enter  into  it,  a- 
giinft  one  another,  that  of  the  fulphurous  Particles  agalnll 
tee  nitrous,  and  other  harder  Bodies,  heating  them  to 
fixeds,  and  that  Heat  being  heighten’d  by  that  of  the 
Sun,  they  take  Fire,  which  is  foon  communicated  to  all 
the  other  inflammable  Bodies  they  can  be  environ’d  with. 
The  immediate  Effed  produced  by  that  Fire  thus  lighted, 
is  the  Rarefaction  of  the  ambient  Air  (which  recovering 
by  that  Rarefa&ion  its  native  Elaflicity,  till  then  much 
embaraffed  in  the  aqueous  and  terreftrial  Particles,  which 
render’d  the  Springs  of  it  loofe  and  imbecile)  which  makes 
the  moll  violent  Efforts  to  gain  more  Room,  or  to  break 
thro’  its  Confinements  •,  but  as  it  finds  the  Fores  through 
which  it  had  a  free  Ingrefs  and  Regrefs,  elofely  flopped 
by  the  Vapours  which  the  Heat  of  the  Fire  has  agglutina¬ 
te  and  harden’d,  impatient  of  its  Confinement,  it  renews 
IIS  Efforts,  by  the  Violence  whereof  it  fiiakcs  the  whole 
Juper  incumbent  Mafs  ;  which  Shock  is  more  or  lels 


l  Y1°kia,  and  confequcntly  more  or  lefs  fcnfible,  according 
[,  ^  the  Volume  of  the  Air  rarified,  is  greater  or  lefs,  and 
more  or  lefs  confined. 

As  to  the  Phenomenon  of  Earthquakes ,  the  Philo fo - 
?MdTmfa3icjis  furnifii  us  with  Abundance  of  Hiftories 
them ;  particularly  one  at  Oxford,  in  1665,  by  Dr. 
l<\ !S  a,,fl  Mr.  Boyle,  Another  at  tlic  fame  Place,  in 
hy  Mr.  Pigot.  And  another  in  Sicily,  in  1692-3, 
7  J.  Ikrtop,  P.  Aleffandvo  Burgos,  and  Vin .  Bomjutus ; 

'![ 1  ^  *s  ontt  of  the  mofl  terrible  in  all  Hiltory. 
i;  ^  oook  the  whole  Ifiand  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  Na- 

j  (hared  in  the  Shock.  Jc  was  of  the  ie- 

T?:.  1  niclu’on>^  by  dr iftotlc  and  Pliny,  viz.  a  per- 
jt  r  Eulljirion  or  Succuifion.  It  was  impofiible, 
*  "Ennoble Bonqjutus,  for  any  Body  in  this  Country 
’  011  their  Legs,  on  the  dancing  Earth  •,  nay, 

'4  tut  lay  on  the  Ground,  were  tofiid  from  Side  to 

^  N  ^  -  .ft  ft  * 


,  M  ?s  0!|  a  rolling  Billow:  High  Walls  leaped  from 
.^•‘nmdations  fevcral  Paces,  _  The  Mifchicf  it 

i-n/! 1  iw?'nc‘s  ,w:ls  amazing:  Almofl  all  the  Build- 

entries  were  thrown  down*,  fifty-four  Ci- 

h^Eles  an  incrcdiblcNumU-rofVilla- 
;  ut  i  itiHT  ddlroyed,  or  greatly  dam; 

. „ ,  *l,y  R.  4ncc  the  Fate  of  Catania,  one  t 

.  ^annnu^and  fiourifhing  Cities  in  the  Kingdom  ; 

k  h  veral  Monarchs,  and  an  Univerlity. 

I  'ViA.  ™'v  .u?lwPPy  Ctumm,  to  ufc  the 

the  'Fra- 


;  ;•  j;  *,  had  the  greatdl  Share  in 

!-~Ut  thV  ftrrV^f  l,ci"K  0,1  ill!i  Wa 


as  if  all  the  Artillery  in  the  World  had  been  at  once 
difeharged.  The  Birds  flew  about  aftoni/hed,  the  Cattle 
in  the  Fields  run  crying,  &c.  His  and  his  Companions 
Horfes  flopp’d  fhort,  trembling  *,  fo  that  they  were 
forced  to  alight.  They  were  no  fooner  off7,  but 
they  were  lifted  from  the  Ground,  above  20  Palms 5 
when  calling  his  Eyes  towards  Catania ,  he  with  Amaze¬ 
ment  faw  nothing  but  a  thick  Cloud  of  Duff  in  the  Air. 
This  was  the  Scene  of  their  Calamity;  for  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  Catania ,  there  is  not  the  leafl  Foot-fleps  to  be 
feen.  S.  Bonajulus  afiures  us,  that  of  18914  Inhabi¬ 
tants,  18000  •  perifhed  therein.  The  fame  Author, 
from  a  Computation  of  the  Inhabitants,  before  and  after 
the  Earthquake .  in  the  feveral  Cities  and  Towns,  finds 
that  near  60000  perifhed  out  of  254900. 

Jamaica  is  remarkable  for  Earthquakes .  The  Inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  famous  Dr.  Sloan  informs  us,  expert  one  every 
Year.  That  Author  gives  us  the  Hillory  of  one  in 
1687  *,  another  horrible  one  in  1692,  is  deferibed  by  fc- 
veral  anonymous  Authors.  In  two  Minutes  Time  it 
fliook  down  and  drown’d  nine-tenths  of  the  Town  of  Port 
Royal,  The  Floufes  funk  out-right,  30  or  40  Fathoms 
deep.  The  Earth  opening,  {wallowed  up  die  People  ; 
and  they  rofe  in  other  Streets  ;  fome  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Harbour,  and  yet  were  faved  *,  though  there 
were  2000  People  iofl,  and  1000  Acres  of  Land  funk. 
All  the  Houfes  were  thrown  down  throughout  the 
Ifiand.  One  Hopkins  had  his  Plantation  removed  half  a 
Mile  from  its  Place  ;  of  all  Wells,  from  one  Fathom  to 
fix  or  feven,  the  Water  flew  out  at  the  Top  with  a 
vehement  Motion.  While  the  Houfes,  on  one  Side  of 
the  Street  were  fwallow’ct  up,  on  the  other  they  were 
thrown  on  Heaps  ;  and  the  Sand  in  the  Streets  roll’d  like 
Waves  in  the  Sea,  lifting  up  every  Body  that  Hood  on 
it,  and  immediately  dropp’d  down  into  Pits  ;  and  at  the 
fame  Inftant  a  Flood  of  Water  breaking  in,  rolled  them 
over  and  over ;  fome  catching  hold  of  Beams  and  Raf- 
tors,  &c.  Ships  and  Sloops  in  the  Harbour  were  over- 
fet  and  loft  *,  the  Swan  Frigate  particularly,  by  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  die  Sea,  and  finking  of  the  Wharf,  was  driven 
over  the  Tops  of  many  Houfes.  It  was  attended  with  a 
hollow  rumbling  Noife  like  that  of  Thunder.  In  lefs 
than  a  Minute,  three  Quarters  of  the  Houfes,  and  die 
Ground  they  flood  on,  with  the  Inhabitants,  were  all 
funk  quite  under  Water ;  and  the  little  Part  left  behind, 
was  no  better  than  a  Eleap  of  Eubbifh.  The  Shock  was 
fo  violent,  that  it  threw  People  down  on  their  Knees,  or 
their  Faces,  as  they  were  running  about  for  Shelter.  The 
Ground  heav’d  and  fwcil’d  like  a  rolling  Sen,  and  fe¬ 
vcral  Floufes  flill  Handing,  were  fhufiled  and  moved 
fome  Yards  out  of  their  Places.  A  whole  Street  is  fhicl 
to  be  twice  as  broad  now  as  before;  and  in  many 
Places,  the  Earth  would  crack,  open  and  flnit,  quick  and 
and  fafl.  Of  which  Openings,  two  or  three  hundred 
might  be  feen  at  a  Time  ;  in  fomc  whereof  People  were 
fwal low’d  up  ;  others,  the  doling  Earth  caught  by  the 
Middle,  and  prefled  to  Death  ;  in  others  the  Heads  only 
appear’d.  The  larger  Openings  fwalJowcd  up  Houfes; 
and  out  of  fome  would  ifTuc  whole  Rivers  of  Water, 

1  pouted  up  a  great  Height  into  the  Air,  and  threat- 
ning  a  Deluge  to  that  Parc  the  Earthquake  fparccl.  The 
whole  was  attended  with  Stenches  and  ofienfive  Smells, 
the  Noife  of  falling  Mountains  at  a  DiHance,  &V.  and 
the  Sky  in  a  Minute’s  Time  was  turn’d  dull  and  rccklifh, 
like  a  glowing  Oven.  Yet  as  great  a  Sufferer  as  Port- 
Royal  was,  more  Houfes  were  left  Handing  therein, 
than  in  the  whole  Ifiand  befule.  Scarce  a  Plantmg- 
Houle,  or  Sugar-work,  was  Jelt  (landing  in  all  Ja¬ 
maica.  A  great  Part  of  them  were  iwallowed  up, 
Houfes,  People,  Trees,  and  all  at  one  Gape.  In  lit  u 
of  which  afterwards  appeared  great  Pools  of  Water, 
which  when  dried  up,  left  nothing  hut  Sand,  without 
any  Mark  that  ever  Trees  or  Plants  hail  been  thereon. 
Above  i2  Miles  from  the  Sen,  the  Earth  gaped  and 
i pouted  out,  with  a  prodigious  Force,  va(l  Quantities  ol 
Warer  into  the  Air ;  yet  the  greatdl  Violences  were  a- 
v  thither,  monnr  the  Mountains  and  Rocks ;  and  it  is  a  general 

*  “  L  ,  ,  «  *  rn  ■  .  F  ..  . .  -  F  . 


\gcd.  We 
ol  the  in  oil 


x;.'7*mcc  of  a  few  Miles,  obfeived  a  black  Opinion,  that  the  nearer  the  Mountains,  the  greater  the 
aV  *  hovering  over  the  City,  and  there  a  rofe  Shock;  and  chat  t  lie  Can  le  thereof  lay  there.  Moll  ol 
H!th  (>1  Mouiit  07 hello,  great  Spires  of  Flame,  the  Rivers  were  Hopped  up  for  2  \  1  hairs,  by  the  tolling 
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of  the  Mountains,  till  Celling  up,  they  made  themfdves 
new  T rafts  and  Channels,  taring  up  m  their  ravage 
Trees,  After  the  great  Shake,  thofe  People  who 

efcaped,  got  on  board  Ships  in  the  Harbour,  where 
many  continued  above  two  tMonths,  the  Shakes  all  t  a 
Time  being  fo  violent,  and  coming  fo  thick,  fometimes 
two  or  three  in  an  Hour,  accompanied  with  frightful 
Noifeslike  a  ruffling  Wind,  ora  ho  low  rumbling  Thun¬ 
der,  with  Brimftojie  Blafts,  that  they  durft  not  come 
afhore  The  Confequences  of  the  Earthquake  was  a 
oencral  Sicknefs,  from  the  noifom  Vapours  belched  forth, 

tvhich  fwept  away  above  3000  Perfons. 

After  the  Detale  of  thefe  horrible  Convulfions,  the 

Reader  will  have  but  little  Curiofuy  left,  for  the  lcfs 
confiderable  Phenomena  of  the  Earthquakes  at  Lima  in 
1687,  deferibed  by  F.  Alvarez  de  Toledo ,  wherein  above 
cooo  Perfons  were  deftroyed  ;  this  being  ot  the  vibratory 
Kind,  fo  that  the  Bells  in  the  Church  rung  of  themselves. 
Or  that  a t  Batavia  in  1699,  by  kVitzen  ;  that  m  the 
North  of  England  in  1703,  by  Mr .Thorefby i  orlaft  y, 
thofe  in  Ncw-England  in  1679  and  1670,  by  Dr.  Mather. 

Note,  That  Chymiftry  futaifiies  us  a  Method  of  making 
artificial  Earthquakes , 

Effedts  of  natural  ones  :  This  Operation  is  performed 
in  the  following  Manner . 

To  twenty  Pounds  of  Iron  Filings  add  as  many  ot 
Sulphur  •,  mix,  work,  and  temper  the  whole  toge¬ 
ther,  with  a  little  Water,  fo  as  to  form  a  Mafs,  halt 
moiit  and  half  dry.  This  being  buried  three  or  four 


Feet  under  Ground,  in  fix  or  Seven  Hour*  t* 
have  a  prodigious  Effect  ;  the  Earth  will  Iw  ^ 
tremble,  crack  and  fmoak,  and  Fire  and  VU  C^l.n  t0 
through.  Which  artificial  Phenomenon  confif  ^ 
Theory  of  the  Earthquake.  For  this  cannmh?my 
■without  the  fulpluirous  Particles  exceffivelv  \' P^n 
themfelves  by  their  violent  Fridions  ao-ain(V 
Filings,  and  in  Procefs  of  Time  taking  Fire  ‘Lp0? 
Fire  rarifying  the  Air  intercepted  between  ir’n  j  , 
Earth,  forces  it  to  extend  itfelf,  and  in  tharm 
ration  fiiakes,  cracks,  &?c.  the  fame  incumbent  Earth 

Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  Earthquakes  would  K. 
more  frequent,  and  make  more  dreadful  Havock-  . 
it  not  for  Volcano's  or  ignivomous  Mountains  Ipu 
Serve  as  Spiracles  or  Vents  to  the  Subterraneous  Vi 
and  Fires';  which  is  likewife  my  Sentiment,  for 
Air  extremely  rarified  by  the  Subterraneous  Fires  caV* 
be  long  confined,  without  making  continual  ™f]  T 
moft  violent  Efforts,  to  Set  itfelf  more  at  large •’  it  vrp  >e 

its  Prifon,  and  forces  all  the  Obftacies  it  can  meet  with 
whereby  it  facilitates  likewife  the  PafTage  of  the  Fire  t’!l 
they  both  arrive  at  Some  Mountains,  moft  common! 
full  underneath  of  Vacuities  or  Caves,  where  finding 
themfelves  more  at  large,  the  one  rages  with  a  ftijj 
greater  Violence  than  before,  whereby  the  other  btm 
it  ill  more  rarified,  and  consequently  acquiring  a  Greater 
Strength,  lacerates,  and  breaks  the  Bowels  (/thofe 
Mountains,  till  it  makes  a  Vent  for  itfelf  and  the  Fire 
whereby  they  are  both  entirely  Set  at  Liberty.  * 


METHODISM. 


METHODISTS,  are  the  Followers  or  Difci- 

ples  of  two  Priefts  of  the  Church  of  England , 
John  IVeJley  and  George  mitefield,  who  in  our  Days  iiave 
made  a  Society  a-part  from  that  Church,  under  a  Pre- 
tence  of  a  more  Ib  id  Reformation  *,  or  of  adhering  more 
fcrupuloufly  to  thofe  of  the  39  Articles  of  her  Belief,  relat¬ 
ing  to  Abfolute  Pr e deft inat ion.  Juft ificat ion  by  Faith  alone,&  c. 

Note,  That  as  Methodifin  is  of  a  new  Date,  I  hope  this 
concife  and  impartial  Account  of  the  Beginning  and 
Progrcfs  thereof,  will  plcafe  the  Reader ;  efpecially 
when  it  does  not  come  from  a  Mcthodijl. 

A  MethodiSl,  (according  to  the  Definition  the  Re¬ 
verend  Mr.  John  Wefley  gives  of  him)  is  one  who  loves 
the  Lord  his  God ,  with  all  his  Heart ,  and  with  all  his 
Sc ul,  and  with  all  his  Mind,  and  with  all  his  Strength, 
i.  e.  that  a  Methodic,  according  to  this  lalt  Definition, 
ihouid  be  a  true  Dill’iple  of  Chrift  •,  and  in  that  Senfe 
all  true  Chriftians  fhoukl  be  Mcthodifts,  or  arc  obliged 
to  be  Mcthodijl s  ;  Since  Mr.  Weft  ley  s  Definition  is  no¬ 
thing  lefs  than  that  great  Command  of  Chrift  to  his 
Difciplcs,  in  which,  fays  he,  coniills  all  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  ;  if  Mr.  IVeJley  adds  to  it,  and  loves  his 

Neighbour  as  bivifeif. 

This  new  Reformation  Seems  not  to  have  been  pre¬ 
meditated  at  firft  ;  for,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the 
Ci raini II a nccs,  it  is  only  the  Filed  of  a  pure  Hazard  ; 
which  the  new  Reformed  have  much  more  Reafon  to 
ton lulcr  as  a  Miracle  of  the  Grace  of  God,  than  had  the 
Difciplcs  of  T.uthir  or  Calvin  ;  and  have  befides,  this 
farther  Advantage  over  them,  that  theirs  is  not  founded 
on  Sedition,  Rebellion,  Tumult,  War,  Slaughter,  and 
Blood.  '1*0  P love  this  Affcriion,  without  pretending 
to  be  a  Methodist  my  fell  ;  and  in  order  that  my  Readers 
may  judge,  without  Partiality  or  Prejudice,  if  I  accufe 
juft  i  ’  I  think  my  lei  f  obliged  to  give  here  a  concife  Re¬ 
lation  of  the  Beginning  and  Progrcfs  o {'Methodifin. 

The  Name  ol  Mcthodifts  was  given,  if  I  have  been 
rightly  informed,  to  Mr.  George  IVbitiJichl ,  and  Mr. 
John  IVeJley,  and  Some  others,  from  whom  their  Dilci- 
plcs  have"  borrowed  it,  by  their  School-fellows  at  O.v- 
ford ,  while  they  lludicd  Theology  in  that  Univerfity, 
as  a  Name  of  Contempt,  which,  the  Regularity  of  their 
Com! tif l,  the  lnnucenty  of  their  Manners,  and  their 
p.uy,  Virtue*  rarely  to  be  found  in  Colleges,  and  among 


young  Students,  and  which  was  a  tacit  Condemnation  of 
the  licentious  Life  of  thofe  who  firft  called  them  Me¬ 
thod#  s,  merited  them. 

Confcious  that  the  Miniftry  of  the  Word  to  which 
they  defigned  to  devote  themfelves,  confifted  rather  in 
godly  Edifying,  than  in  endlefs  Genealogies  ;  that  the  ne- 
ceffary  Qualifications  of  a  Miniftcr  of  Chrift,  befides 
Learning,  were  Charity,  a  pure  Heart ,  a  good  Gmjcimt, 
and  Faith  unfeigned :  That  he  Jhould  be  neither  felfiwillel , 
nor  foon  angry ,  nor  given  to  Wine ,  nor  to  filthy  Lucre ; 
but  a  Lover  of  Hofpitality ,  a  Lover  of  good  Men ,  fiber , 
juft,  holy  and  temperate  ;  holding  fall  the  faithful  IVord , 
as  he  had  been  taught ,  that  he  may  be  able  by  found  Doc¬ 
trine,  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  the  Gainfaym ; 
which  are  the  Inftru&ions  given  by  Sc.  Paid  to  his  be¬ 
loved  Difciple  Timothy  and  to  Titus  ;  that  to  enter  the 
Sandhiary  in  the  Quality  of  a  Miniftcr  of  the  living  God, 
with  a  Heart  full  of  Supincnels  and  Ambition,  l$c.  is  to 
turn  the  Back  to  the  slltar,  and  adore  the  J(ifmgSu>i\ 
they  exercifed  themfelves  in  the  Practice  of  all  thole 
Perfc&ions  and  Virtues,  affifted  therein  by  fupcrnaturil 
Succours  ;  in  order  to  acquire  in  Time  a  period  Habit 
thereof;  in  which  they  fuccecdcd  fo  well,  that  tky 
became  foon  the  Jeft  of  thofe  who  would  know  nothing 
of  the  blejjed  Folly  of  the  Crofs  of  drift ;  and  had  con¬ 
ceived  lb  great  an  Abhorrence  for  Vice,  that  they  cow 
not  fo  much  as  fuffer  any  Thing  which  could  have  tin 
lead  Appearance  of  it;  even  difguifed  under  theino. 
ambiguous  Terms,  in  the  moft  polite  Convei Ution, 
and  in  the  Company  of  thofe  cllccmed  as  honclt,  "y 
common  Opinion  ol  the  World  s  for  they  hat  ayu^ 
among  themfelves  to  make  life  of  certain  I)altiy 
Signs,  unknown  to  any  Body  die,  whereby 
Notice  to  one  another  to  withdraw,  when  any 
was  laid  o (Ten five  to  Chrift i an  Ears.  , 

All  this  while  their  religious  Brad  ices  had  ‘ 
further  Progrcfs,  than  among  the  few  Friends  tu)  • 
i elected  to  themfelves;  but  the  divine  Provulcnai 
ways  ready  to  advance  the  Glory  of  the  King 
Chrift,  anil  to  cftiiblifh  it  on  the  Ruin*  of  In  i  ■ 


and  It 
communic 
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[■religion,  procured  them  foon  the  c  1  ■ 

communicate  to  others  a  Portion  of  that  1  J  . 
themfelves  had  received,  and  /hew  them  n*  \ 
which  till  then  had  been  bid  under  the  him* 
Government  of  England  having  formed  i'1,  '  ,ti 
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(  A  Colonics  to  that  Part  of  Florida ,  which  is  at  pre- 
Georgia,  from  the  Name  of  his  prefent  Bri- 
•C/'  Majeftyi  Mr.  George  White  fields  Mr.  John  IVcJley , 
Coffered  to  accompany  their  Countrymen  thither, 
cf’  d  to  it  by  no  other  Motive  than  the  Glory  of  God, 
aiy  f  Propagation  of  the  GofpeJ,  under  another  Hemi- 
anti  in  a  Climate  where  the  dark  Clouds  of  Pa- 
^Y«?and  Idolatry,  had  not  been  yet  penetrated  by  the 
ip  e  Ljaht  of  Truth  ;  forfaking  for  that  Purpofe  their 
.£  Country,  and  all  that  was  capable  to  render  it  dear 
^'hcm.  But  fueling  within  themfelves  a  Kind  of  holy 

Re ludaiicy  againft  quitting  it,  before  they  had  commu- 

icared  to  it,  in  Gratitude  for  its  having  given,  them 
Birth  and  Education,  part  of  the  divine  Light  where¬ 
with  die  Sun  of  Juft  Be  had  enlighten’d  their  Underftand- 
and  the  Zeal  for  the  Edification  of  the  Lord’s 
Houk,  they  were  inflamed  with,  being  divided,  between 
laudable  Defire  of  contributing  all  in  their  Power 

o  i-r  f-lmir*  ruinfMrmAn  > 
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ffie  jauunv^ -  .  <-* 

Edification  of  their  Countrymen,  and  that  of  the 

^  r  .  h  -  T  /4  /I  1  ^  k  ^  ^  j  a-  «  1 


to  the  - ;■  _  _  .  .  .  '  '  - - 

Converfion  of  the  Infidels  ;  they  were  permitted  to  take 

Leave  of  them  in  feveral  of  the  Parifh-Churches  of  Lon- 

dcu  and  of  its  Suburbs,  in  an  Apoftolical  Manner,  by 

what  thefe  new  Mifiionaries  themlelves  call’d  a  Farewel 

&  Their  Zeal,  Eloquence,  and  the  iacred  Undion  of 
jhdr  Difcourles,  accompanied  with  God’s  Grace,  had 
foon  fo  furprizing  an  Efted,  that  the  mod:  fpacious 
Churches  could  not  contain  the  People  who  crowded  to 
hear  them ;  and  who,  till  then,  ufed  to  hear  the  Gofpe] 
preached  by  too  many,  in  the  fame  Manner  one  would 
read  any  indifferent  Book,  to  pafs  away  fome  tedious 
Hours,  admired  thefe  young  Ecclefiafticks,  who,  with¬ 
out  the  Affifiance  of  a  Book,  and  imitating  the  Apoftles, 
milled  entirely  to  their  Memory,  affifted  by  the  Dictates 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  fpoke,  as  it  were,  from  the  Pleni¬ 
tude  of  their  Heart. 

But  if  this  new  Manner  of  Preaching  the  Gofpel  pleas’d 
their  Auditors,  it  foon  alarm’d  thofe,  who  falfiy  imagine, 
that  they  are  introduced  into  the  Sanduary,  for  no  other 
End  than  to  receive  what  is  offer’d  to  the  Altar  of  the 
living  God,  and  apply  it  to  their  own  Ufe  and  Jealoufy 
coming  to  the  Succours  of  Indolence  and  Lukewarmnefs, 
they  were  refufed  to  appear  any  more  in  thole  fame 
Places,  where  they  had  began  to  reflore  the  Kingdom  of 
Clin/h,  on  the  Ruins  of  Atbeifm ,  Socinianifm ,  Profane- 
Migion,  and  Immorality ,  with  which  this  Age  a- 
bounds,  'I  he  Regularity  of  Samuels  Condud,  was  a 
tacit  Condemnation  of  the  criminal  one  of  the  Sons  of 
A/t,  and  the  ftrid  Holincfs  of  his  Life,  threaten’d  a  Re¬ 
formation  in  the  Sanduary,  which  was  entirely  contrary 
to  their  Inclinations. 

What  will  our  new  Mifiionaries  do  in  this  Dilemma  ? 
ult  they  bury  their  Talent  under  Ground  ?  Muft  they 
eeP  film,  while  the  World  is  fuffer’d  to  fpcak,  and 
teac  i  its  pernicious  Maxims  ?  Can  St.  Paul  be  over-aw’d 
y  tieAreopage  o(  Athens?  No;  confcious  that  Chrift 
prcac/i  (I,  though  he  was  not  fuffer’d  to  do  it  in  the 

Jmifalem  ;  that  the  Apoftles  when  firtt  fent 
H;  ^  ,  Nations,  .had  no  particular  Places  of  Wor- 

vnnA  i  Prcac^ctl  wherever  they  found  any  fa- 

,  °  ,c  ?PI,01tun‘ty  to  do  it,  in  die  Fields,  on  Moun- 

,’imH  ianyl-  ?,Cher  Placcs>  which  could  contain  the 

anmlc  nft]  'r  J?  owccl  tllcm  1  c|iey  thought  that  the  Ex- 
Jori  ‘  lof<;  Founders  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  could 

who  had  I, t0, do  t  lc  iame !  antl  expeded  that  thofe 
Churches  1?  it|cn?  wit*1  y°  much  Satisfaction  in  the 
make  no  W  IC1.  JcaloulV  had  flmt  againfl  tlicm,  would 
d  °ti?  oPtl0Va?rft  thc  when  they  could 

fcl  them  In  V  nlt  C thc.  la™.  Won,  who  had 

difappointtd  ■  fori  U  u,eSl  111  w,llcl1  c|iey  were  not 
Mcce'led  their  Fm  fl  VentUre  ,ro  ,ay>  that  thc  SL'c«fs 

B'driMhev  h  ive  Crat,0n ,  ancl  thc  H’anrellous  Pro- 
dim,  ofclt* /  nl  !cfinc<;*  throughout  thc  whole  King- 

llimifdves  or  rlWivr'A  torei6n  P:u'cs»  cithcr  by 
Ilian  I  ..  .  *!  Pilciplcs,  confirm’d  me  in  rlif*  Oni. 


blifhed  is,  that  fmcere  Ffiendfhipi  Unanimity,  and  un¬ 
alterable  Chanty,  which  confifts  in  the  Love  of  God  a- 

Sr*™*#  , and  in  that  of  °ur  Neighbours,  on  which 
the  Chriftian  Religion  is  founded,  and  which  calls  to  mv 

n dn0fe  fortunate  Days  of  the  primitive  Church,  when 
ail  Chn  bans  were  but  one  Heart  and  one  Soul.  Oh 

could  the  different  Sefts  which  have  lacerated  Chrift’s 
ieanilefs  Gown,  be  perfuaded  to  frequent  folhotimes 
rhofe  Societies,  whence  Medifance,  Calumny,  and  all  the 
other  Vices  contrary  to  a  Chriftian  Charity,  arc  entirely 
bammed,  to  learn  from  them  the  Practice  of  that  excel¬ 
lent  virtue,  without  which  we  are  but  JEs  Conans , 
Cymbalum  tinniens ,  we  fhould  foon  fee  a  thorough  Refor- 
mation  among  us  all ;  for  few  Chriftians,  thofe  except- 

u  rJaV^.*a  Crlie  -^Tot‘ori  °f*  Charity,  or  at  leaft  neglect 
the  Pra6tice  thereof  as  infignificant,  even  thofe  who 

rA  *mn°nZ  them  a11  the  other  Marks  of  the  true  Church 
of  Chrift,  want  this,  which  is  the  moft  eftential :  For 

many  I  fear  approach  the  Altar  of  the  God  of  Mercy 

and  Forgivenefs,  with  a  Heart  full  of  Malice  and  Ill-wili 

towards  their  Neighbour,  and  yet  affed  a  great  Outfide- 

Shew  of  Religion  and  Piety  ;  for  of  what  Service,  for 

Example,  can  it  be  to  a  Roman  Cat  ho  lick,  to  hear  three 

Maftes  every  Day  ;  or  to  a  Proteftant  to  be  affiduous  at 

his  Church,  if  while  he  prays  God  to  forgive  him,  he  is 

fully  determined  to  forgive  no  Body  ;  and  when  he  pro- 

5?1; d.°  Jt>  ls  ic  noE  trifling  with  Heaven  ?  Such  a 
Conduct  is  not  only  prejudicial  to  their  eternal  Salva¬ 
tion,  but  is  hkewife  very  dangerous  in  a  civil  Society, 
for  thofe  whte-wajh'd  tValls  make  ufe  of  their  Hypo- 
crify  to  ravifh  the  Reputation  and  Credit  of  rheir  Neigh¬ 
bours  with  more  Authority.  Among  the  Mttbodifls  they 
are  as  jealous  of  the  Reputation  of  others,  as  of  their 
own  ;  and  put  Calumny  on  a  Level  with  Murder  ;  fine® 
in  fact  there  is  no  Difference  before  God,  between  rob¬ 
bing  a  Man  of  his  Reputation,  and  depriving  him  of 
his  Life. 


%  I  lucl' concdv-cL11?^’  ^  Opt 

met  with  ’’A’  t  lat  C*1C  ftronB  Oppofttion 

"tl1  :>s  the  KcciHirifi  .1T1UC 1  t0  thofe  ProgrcllLs  ;  as 
their  l, 1ft.  whirl y .°  their  Conduft,  and  the  Innocency 

‘|,cy  preach  \  tiotwirh'n  Cnp''cIy  ae''ooable  to  the  Morals 
tlie  contrary,  thllandmg  what  Calumny  dan  fay  to 

vtT1"011  m  tllc  Socictio»  they  have  efla- 


What  difpleafes  moll  the  Church  of  England,  in 
me  Methodifls  is,  their  attempting  to  reform  that 
Church  •,  without  confidering,  that  the  Methodifis 
have  the  fame  Right  to  reform  the  Church  of  England, % 
that  Church  had  to  reform  the  Roman  Church  :  Their 
Million  being  the  fame,  neither  Party  pretending  to  an 
immediate  one,  which  is  always  confirm’d  by  Miracles ; 
as  was  that  of  the  Apoftles,  Mark  xvi.  20.  And  they 
went  forth  and  preached  every  where ,  the  Lord  working 
wuh  them,  and  confirming  the  kFord  with  Signs  following 
Befides,  if  they  really  aim  at  a  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England,  I  don’t  fee  that  that  Reformation 
extends  further  than  the  Difcipline  of  the  Church,  and 
that  only  by  awakening  the  langinihing  ZeaJ  of  foine  of 
her  Mimfters  ;  and  not  bc  like  thofe  indolent  ancl  lazy 
Workmen,  complain’d  of  in  the  Gofpel,  who  expeded 
their  Salary,  though  they  had  not  Work  to  deferve  it* 
lor  their  Belief  in  Matter  of  Faith  is  the.  fame;  they 
admitting  Ahfolute  Prcdeftination,  Juji  if  cation  by  Faith 
alone.  See.  agreeable  to  Art.  n,  and  17,  of  their  Church* 
In  which  I  muft  confefs  I  differ  widely  from  them  ;  for 
thofe  Dogma’s  feem  to  me  entirely  contrary  to  God’s 
infinite  Mercy,  who  himfelf  expreffes  an  earneft  Dcfiru 
that  all  Men  fhould  be  faved  ;  Chrift  his  Son  bein^ 
dead  for  thc  Redemption  of  all  Men ;  and  to  the 
Dodrine  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  of  all  thc  an- 
ticnt  Fathers,  confirm’d  by  thc  oecumenical  Councils  ; 
though  in  the  Manner  Mr.  George  IVhiteficld  explains 
that  Juftif  cation,  in  his  Anfwer  to  the  Bifiiop  of  London ’s 
Paftoral-Letter,  he  does  not  feem  to  deviate  much  from 
the  Catholick  Truth.  Neither  am  I  of  Opinion,  that  ail 
thc  Works  done  without  Faith,  have  the  Nature  of  Sin  i 
fince  it  is  thereby  afterting,  that  there  is  no  Adion  mo- 
rally  good  ;  that  all  the  Virtues  of  thc  Pagan  Heroes  and 
Philolophcrs  were  Vices;  and  that  an  Infidel,  who 
pradifes  Gcneiofity,  Mercy,  Companion,  (Ac.  commits 
Jo  many  Sins  ;  which  would  bc  deltroying  entirely  the 
good  Order  of  a  civil  Society  ;  But  if  I  differ  from  them 
in  Belief;  I  admire  rheir  Chriftian  Condud,  which  is  a 
Texture  of  all  the  Virtues  recommended  in  the  Gofpel* 
between  which,  and  that  of  thc  primitive  Chriflians,  there 
is  no  Difference. 

Thefe  new  Societies  are  thc  more  infilled  to  the  Pro-* 
tedion  of  a  Government,  that  they  do  not  meddle  with 
Politicks,  nor  lard  their  Difcourles  with  political  Re- 
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fiediona, 
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mid  wi  f  r  r. 


fleftions,  to  fow  the  Seeds  of  DifafFe&ion  in  the  Hearts 
of  the  Subjects,  and  excite  them  to  Sedition  j  for  though 
they  acknowledge  Jefus  Cbrift  for  their  King,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  eftabiifh  his  Kingdom  among  us,  they  know 
at  the  fame  Time,  that  that  King  who  is  eternal  and  in 
Heaven,  commands  us  to  obey  and  refpedt  the  tempo¬ 
ral  Princes,  whom  he  has  appointed  his  Vicegerents 
upon  Earth,  and  that  his  Kingdom  being  not  of  this 


World,  is  to  be  eftablifhed  only  in  our  H 
Grace,  and  the  Predication  of  the  Gofnel  «  ^ 

-Tumults,  Confufion,  hire  anti  $worcf  as  alT  ^  ^10ts> 
-Reformers  have  done.  ’  the  °dier 

Note,  That  Mr.  John  Wefley  does  not  hold  * 

Whitefield  in  Regard  to  the  Doctrine  of  Abfcht  ^ 
deft ination.  J  ' L  &*• 
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ID  W I  FRY,  is  the  Art  of  helping  or 
^  alfifting  a  Woman  in  Labour,  fo  as  to  facilitate 
lie/ Delivery,  without  any  Danger  to  the  W oman  or  to 
her  Fruit. 

I  fay,  of  helping  or  ajffting  a  Woman,  to  give  to  under- 
Rand,  that  they  Ihould  not  put  too  foon  a  Woman  in  La¬ 
bour,  or  force  Nature  to  unload  itfelf  of  its  Burthen,  con¬ 
trary  to  its  Intention  ;  for  as  it  mu  ft  be  the  chief  Agent 
in  thole  Cafes,  it  wants  nothing  clle  then  but  a  gentle  and 
compafiionatc  Hand,  to  calc  it  of  Part  of  its  Fatigues, 
and  render  them  lefs  tedious  and  painful ;  otherwife  all 
the  Efforts  a  Midwife  makes,  through  Want  of  Expe¬ 
rience  and  Skill,  being  oppofed  by  Nature,  which  is  not 
to  be  forced  in  its  Operations,  expoie  both  the  Wo¬ 
man  and  her  Child  to  very  great  Dangers  ;  and  a  Mid¬ 
wife,  or  a  pretended  one  who  a£ts  otherwife,  and  wants 
the  Qualifications  requifite  to  her  Profeffion,  is  anfwer- 
ablc  for  all  the  Accidents  which  happen,  and  if  the  Wo¬ 
man  or  her  Child  die  in  her  Hands,  is  guilty  before 
God,  of  wilful  Murder.  To  avoid  thefe  Inconveniencies, 
no  Midwife  fhould  be  fullered  to  pra&ife,  before  (he 
has  been  examined  by  a  Body  of  Phyficians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  and  licenced  by  them  ;  which  would  five  the 
Lives  of  feveral  Thoufands  of  unfortunate  Women,  who 
fall  a  Vi&im  to  the  Ignorance  of  their  Midwives  *,  who 
have  but  too  often  no  other  Qualifications,  but  a  great 
deal  of  Impudence,  for  which  they  fhould  be  feverely 

punifhed. 

It  is  to  prevent  the  great  Dangers  Women  are  expofed 
to  in  their  Labour,  that  I’ll  give  here  an  entire  Treatifc 
of  Mi  dim  fry ,  where  Midwives,  who  are  really  fuch 
(though  there  be  but  very  few  in  England)  will  find  fe¬ 
veral  curious  Obfervations  abfolutcly  necefiary  to  render 
them  pertedt  in  their  Profeffion  ;  and  where  thofe  who 
are  ignorant  will  leam  it.  But  to  proceed  with  the 
fame  '"Order  on  this  important  Subject,  as  I  have  done 
on  all  others,  I  muft  begin  by  Pregnancy ,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Sorts  thereof,  and  the  Signs  of  a  true ,  or  falfe 
Prrnumcy,  &c.  for  all  that  could  be  previous  to  it  has 

been  explained  in  my  Tread fe  o $  Anatomy. 

Pregnancy,  properly  taken,  is  a  Tumour  of  the 
Belly,  cau fed  by  the  Infant  fituated  in  the  Matrice  or 

W  omb. 

There  arc  two  Sorts  of  Pregnancies,  one  true  or  natu¬ 
ral ,  and  the  other  falfe1  or  preternatural. 

The  natural  Pregnancy  or  Conception,  is,  when  a 

live  Child  is  in  the  Womb. 

A  fife  Pregnancy,  is  when  nothing  but  foreign 

Bodies  are  formed  in  the  Matrice,  as  Winds  mixed  with 
fome  Waters,  called  Hydropfy  of  the  Matrice ,  or  ialle 
Conceptions,  Moles,  or  Jbmc  Membranes  full  of  Blood 
and  corrupted  Seed. 

The  Symptoms  of  a  Pregnancy  are,  when  in  a  few 
Days  after  the  conjugal  Att,  a  fmall  Pain  is  perceived 
about  the  Navel,  attended  with  lomc  gentle  Commo¬ 
tions  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Abdomen,  the  Supprefiion 
of  the  Monies,  or  tluir  (lowing  in  lels  Quantity  than 
ul'ual,  vomiting,  loathing,  longing,  &V.  the  Breads 
beginning  to  Iwell,  glow  hard  and  painful,  anil  con¬ 
tain  a  little  Milk.  The  Nipples  alio  becoming  larger, 
J i!  ,u cr,  and  darker  coloured,  a  livid  Circle  appearing 
round  them,  the  Eyes  leeming  funk  and  hollow  :  But 
the  moll  certain  Sign  is,  if  by  introducing  the  Finger 
in  the  f'nfv.a,  the  inward  Oiilice  ol  the  Matrice  is  found 
ex.uliy  ll'mt,  without  any  H.mlnrls,  and  in  a  good  Si - 
tiutioii,  as  likewife  a  eonfulerable  Dlflenlion  ol  the 
Body  ol  tiic  MaUice.  The  Woman  being  more  or  Ids 


big,  and  the  Motions  of  the  Embryo,  are  alfo  tw 
dubitable  Proofs  of  Pregnancy .  0  J 


Note,  That  the  Motions  felt  in  the  Matrice  are 
always  an  undubitable  Proof  of  a  natural]  or  ^ 
Pregnancy  *,  becaufe  the  Child  has  of  himlelf  a 
of  T otality,  and  of  Partiality  •,  of  Totality  when  b 
moves  his  whole  Body  ;  and  of  Partiality,  when  L 
only  moves  Part  thereof  at  once,  as  the  Head  an 
Arm,  a  Leg,  the  reft  of  his  Body  remaining  ^ 
Which  two  Motions  make  the  Difference  between- 
true  and  a  falfe  Conception  5  for  a  falfe  Conception  j12s 
the  Motion  of  Totality ,  but  not  that  of  Partiality.. z 
Woman,  for  Example,  who  has  a  large  Mole  in  Lr 
Womb,  the  Mole  falls  always  like  3  Lump  of  Clay 
on  that  Side  fhe  turns  herfelf,  which  does  not  happen 
in  a  true  Conception. 

9 

The  Embryo  is  perceived  to  move  about  the  fourth 
Month,  fometimes  fooner,  fometimes  later,  according 
to  its  Strength  •,  for  fome  Women  feel  him  as  foon  as 
the  fecond  Month,  or  even  fooner  and  others  about 
the  third  Month  only,  or  later.  At  the  Beginning  his 
Motions  are  very  fmall,  and  not  unlike  thofe  of  a  bird 
newly  hatched  ;  alter  which  they  become  greater  in 
Proportion  as  the  Child  grows  ftronger  anilbiggt.,  a*.  1 
•  grow  at  laft  fo  violent,  that  they  force  the  Matrice  to 
unload  itfelf  of  its  Burthen. 


Note,  That  Women  who  ufe  daily  of  Coition,  are  often 
deceived,  imagining  themfelvcs  with  Child  when 
they  arc  not  *,  though  their  Mcnfes  ccale  to  llow, 
and  they  arc  troubled  with  Nau lea’s,  Vo: niung,  fcfu 
for  a  falfe  Conception  is  attended  with  almoll  the 
fame  Symptoms  of  a  true  one. 


Women  who  have  a  falfe  Conception ,  have  their  Bell/ 
equally  diftended  on  all  Sides ;  and  thofe  big  ot  a  tnu 
Conception  have  theirs  prominent  in  the  Middle,  andthi 
Navel  much  more  railed  :  Therefore  in  the  Doubt  ol  a 
Pregnancy  of  four  or  five  Months  or  more,  if  the  Navel 
of  the  Woman  is  found  lunk,  and  the  Orifice  ot  her 
Womb  fmall  and  hard,  it  is  almoft  an  infallible  Sign 

that  Hie  is  not  big  of  a  natural  Conception;  which  a 

often  caufed,  cither  by  a  great  Quantity  of  Wind  whith 
fwclls  and  di (lends  the  Matrice  in  that  Manner,  or  Water 
gathered  in  it  in  fuch  a  Quantity,  that  feme  Worn* 
have  voided  a  Pail  full  of  it  without  a  Child,  though  a. 
the  while  they  imagined  themlclves  with  Child. 

There  are  fome  Women  who  generate  not  img 
falfe  Conceptions  and  Moles ,  which  is  di  (covered  \\  >' 
Signs  abovementioned  ;  and  by  the  rcniaming 
the  Matrice,  after  the  full  Term  ol  Collation  is  CJC1)1U  ' 
which  notwithftanding  is  very  rare. 


'otc.  That  a  Mole  is  a  mifiupen  Mafs  of  han  ' ^  * 
or  the  Chaos  of  an  Embryo,  and  would  have  & 
to  an  Infant  had  not  the  Procefs  oi  Conception  ^ 
dillurhed  :  T 'hough  it  be  without  regular  bon 
lcera,  &c.  yet  the  Lineaments  frequently  il,c  110  .  u. 
elfitced,  but  that  there  are  fome  Remain*  o  •  ' 

fometimes  a  Hand,  and  fometimes  a  root  ^ 
lpicd  ;  but  commonly  the  Secondines.  IS  ' 
more  than  one  Mole  is  excluded  ;  thoiip,  ^  *  ‘ 
obJcrvcs,  there  are  Inltances  of  two,  t 
more.  He  adds,  that  though  they 
alone,  yet  they  have  been  known  to  co  ■ 
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^  _  Sometimes 

\.  :-  diftin^uifhed  from  an  Embryo,  in  that  it 
ThC  Mp°,acenta  whereby  to  receive  its  Nouriilrment 
iliS  3  ,L  Mother.  Inftead  of  that,  it  grows  lmme- 
fr°m  1  j-he  Womb,  and  is  nourifhed  thence.  It 
a,2te  of  vegetative  Life,  and  continues  growing 
h»a  7T  rj]|  the  Time  Exclufion  :  Sometimes  it 
m  borne  in  the  Womb  for  two  or  three  Tears. 

tiT Production  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  fome 
„  f  a  or  Indifpofition  of  the  Ovum  or  Egg,  or  per- 
Detecf  the  Male’s  Seed  wanting  Force  to  penetrate 

Efficiently  in  order  to  open,  or  expand  the  Parts  : 

*  ’T,  Effedt  may  be  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing 
°rnvimi  to  drop  into  the  Womb,  without  being 
an°  nated  by  the  Male  :  In  all  which  Cafes,  the 
^continuing  to  grow  and  yet  wanting  fomething 
recelTary  to  organize  and  form  it  into  an  Embryo, 

b£  Autho^re  divided,  whether  or  no  Women  ever 
,  „  forth  Moles  without  any  Intercourfe  with  Men  ? 
q '"e  fay*  there  arc  Moles  which  derive  their  Origin 
fm  the  menftruous  Blood  detained,  coagulated,  and 
hrdened,  through  which  the  Blood  and  Spirits  have 
made  thenifelves  Pafliiges,  &c. 

t  a  im  pregnancy  the  Child  mu  ft  remain  in  the  Ma- 
‘  n  till  the  Time  appointed  by  Nature  for  his  Exclu- 
to’  but  a/#  Pregnancy  indicates  to  us  to  procure, 
fo’on  as  poffible,  the  Expulfion  of  what  it  contains. 
Therefore  in  cIie  Occafions  where  the  Signs  render 
Things  dubious,  one  muft  not  ufe  too  much  Precipi- 
tarion°to  form  a  decifive  Prognoftick  of  it.  For  even 
thole  who  pretend  the  belt  Knowledge  and  Experience 
in  thofe  Affairs  are  often  deceived  :  For  we  have  an  In¬ 
finity  of  Examples  of  Women,  who  by  certain  Signs 
which  they  thought  infallible,  imagined  themfclves  preg¬ 
nant,  though  they  were  not.  I  knew  a  Lady  of  the 
firlt  Quality  in  Britanny ,  and  very  near  related  to  me,  who 
thought  herfelf  with  Child  at  different  Times,  becaufe 
Jlic  had  then  fome  Signs  of  Pregnancy ,  and  had  made  all 
t|ic  needary  Preparations  for  her  long  expected  and 
vfjjhcd  for  Delivery,  but  notwithftanding  died  in  the 
Expectation,  though  fhe  liv’d  with  her  Hufband  for 
above  forty  Years  :  Though  fhe  had  the  Opinion  of  very 
able  PJjyficians  and  Mid  wives  to  countenance  her  in  her 
imaginary  G citation.  If  they  did  it  by  being  miftaken 
themfclves  in  their  Prognoftick,  or  becaufe  it  brought 
Grift  to  their  Mill,  is  what  I  will  not  pretend  to  deter¬ 
mine;  all  1  know  for  certain,  is,  that  fhe  had  always 
fome  of  them  attending  her. 

Theft*  falfe  Pregnancies  happen  commonly  to  Women 
who  arc  not  regular  as  they  fhould  be,  in  the  Evacuation 
of  their  Men fes,  either  for  Quantity  or  Quality,  and  for 
the  Time  they  mult  flow  ;  but  particularly  from  35  to 
40  Years  of  Age  5  becaufe  that  Evacuation  begins  at 
that  Age,  not  to  be  fo  regular  as  before  :  Therefore  in 
tho/c Su/picions  of  Pregnancy ,  one  muft  above  all  Things 
inform  him  fell’  of  the  Manner  Women  ufed  to  have 
their  Mcnfcs,  as  well  as  of  all  other  Difpofitions  which 
pcccded  and  accompanied  the  Swelling  of  the  Belly, 
hut  particularly  of  the  Difpofition  of  the  Navel,  and  of 
the  internal  Orifice  of  the  Matricc. 

it  happens  fometimes  that  thofe  falfe  Pregnancies  arc 
J5  gwd  as  a  Caufc  ;  for  after  they  arc  terminated,  there 
happens  a  Change  of  the  Difpofition  of  the  Matricc, 

"  nt‘!  h  Caule  that  in  Proccfs  of  Time  Women 
Loncuvc  a  real  Fmtus,  provided  there  be  no  other  Im- 

pd  1  me  nt. 

h  Pliyficians,  Surgeons,  and  Midwives,  want  a  great 
0  Experience  to  know  for  certain,  if  a  Woman  be 
r  giunt  or  not,  ami  of  a  true  or  falfe  Conception  ; 
ll)  v/.tnt  no  lefs  to  judge  how  Jong  flic  has  been  preg- 

ifIU\v 4C  ma^  ^ure  ^  he  quick  or  not :  For 
vi-J ..  rn  mifcaiTy  l°r  having  received  fome  very 

^  ^lcr  Child  was  alive  then,  the  Perfon 
cn!v  MSn  ,llclc  her  deferves  Death  ;  if  not,  he  is 

hy  a  pecuniary  Fine.  Midwives  muft 

the  D  ni  ?rCi n,)C  t0  he  themfclves  the  Caufc  of 
lKu„  u  ,l  0  ,  Child,  by  putting  the  Mother  in  La- 

lRWl  More  hr v  .  A  1  ,  ,  .  .  . 
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a  j01^’  !lcr  1  i>ue,  as  do  thofe  who  are  entirely  ig- 
Jn,,M  ‘;>li;Art,  who  falfely  imagine  that  when  the 
4!  Vlth  Child  complains  of  violent  Pains  in  her 
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Belly  arid  Loins,  it  is  always  her  Labour;  Which  is  the 
Realbn  why;  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  appeafe  thofe 
Pains,  they  oh  the  contrary  endeavour  to  make  them 
‘grow  ftrongerj  and  thus  deliver  her  very  unfortunately 
before  Term. 

Note,  That  the  famous  M.  Maurifeauy  a  French  Man- 
Midwife,  knew  a  Woman,  who  being  fix  Months 
gone  with  Child,  or  thereabout,  was  furprifed  with 
violent  Pains  in  her  Belly,  much  like  thofe  of  a  La¬ 
bour,  which  obliged  her  to  fend  for  her  Midwife, 
who  knowing  but  very  little  of  her  Art,  ufed  all  Sorts 
of  Means  to  deliver  her,  by  cncreafing  her  Pains, 
making  her  walk  in  the  Room,  &c .  as  if  fhe  had 
gone  her  full  Time.  But  the  Woman  feeing  that, 
notwithftanding  her  continual  Pains  which  lafted  two 
•Days,  there  was  no  Appearance  of  Delivery,  fhe  lent 
for  him,  M.  Maurifeau ,  who  having  found  her  in 
that  unhappy  Condition,  felt  the  internal  Orifice  of 
the  Matricc,  found  it  dilated  fo  as  to  admit  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  little  Finger  into  its  Internal  Part,  and 
Fill  more  dilated  towards  the  external :  But  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  fhe  had  no  other  Accident  but  thofe  Pains, 
he  ordered  her  immediately  to  Bed,  where  ilie  re¬ 
mained  eight  or  nine  Days  ;  during  which,  all  her 
Pain's  ceafed,  and  her  Matrice  clofed  as  exactly  as  it 
was  before  thofe  Pains,  and  fhe  went  on  three  Months 
longer  in  Pregnancy,  /.  e .  her  full  'Time,  when  fhe 
was  delivered  of  a  very  ftrong  Girl,  who  Jived. 

M.  Maurifeau  obferves,  that  if  he  had  continued  as 
the  Midwife  had  began,  the  Woman  had,  indubi¬ 
tably,  been  delivered  at  fix  Months,  which  had 
caufed  the  Death  of  the  Child,  either  in  her  Womb, 
or  foon  after  her  Abortion  :  And  advifes  Mid  wives 
to  behave  on  fuch  Occafions,  as  he  did  then,  unlcfs 
thofe  Pains  be  attended  with  Accidents  which  would 
put  the  Mother  in  Danger  of  her  Life,  if  fhe  was  not 
quickly  delivered ;  as  frequent  Convulfions,  or  fome 
confiderable  Flooding.  As  it  happened  to  the  Wife 
of  a  Pin-maker  in  Jcwin-ftreet,  173 5,  who  being  be¬ 
tween  five  or  fix  Months  gone  with  Child,  and  taken 
all  on  a  fudden  with  violent  Pains  in  her  Belly  and 
Loins,  attended  with  fo  violent  a  Flooding,  that  file 
had  loft  above  fix  Quarts  of  Blood  before  fhe  fent  for 
me,  I  found  that  nothing  could  fave  her  Life  but  her 
Delivery,  which  was  effeded  a  few  Minutes  after  my 
Arrival  *,  whereby  l  faved  the  Woman’s  Life,  who 
lias  been  pregnant  fince,  and  alfo  delivered  of  ieveral 
live  Children:  Though  I  was  very  ill  a-bed,  and 
knew  that  the  Woman  was  not  in  a  Condition  to 
pay  me,  I  went  to  her  Affiftance,  and  even  paid  the 
Apothecary  for  the  Remedies  I  preferibed  to  her ; 
contrary  to  the  feandalous  and  in  oft:  inhuman  P  nidi  ice 
of  feveral  of  our  Phyficians  that  pradtife  Mid wi  fry, 
who  either  refufe  to  fuccour  Women,  whofc  Circum- 
flances  render  them  incapable  to  gratify  their  Avarice ; 
or  put  a  whole  Neighbourhood  under  Contribution, 
by  thefe  mercenary  and  infamous  Words,  Who'll  pay 
me  ?  before  they  can  be  perfuaded  to  do  their  Office ; 
as  if  the  Life  of  a  poor  Woman  was  not  as  precious 
before  God,  and  as  dear  to  the  Commonwealth,  as 
that  of  a  rich  one. 

To  be  very  fure  of  the  different  Times  of  a  Pregnancy  ^ 
one  may  make  ufe  of  the  Tcftimony  of  the  Woman 
herfelf,  though  it  is  not  always  infallible ;  for  file  may 
be  deceived,  reckoning  often  cither  from  the  Time  of 
the  Retention  of  her  Menfes,  or  from  that  Ihc  firll  feels 
the  Motions  of  the  Embryo ,  which  is  not  always  i 
cetain  Rule,  no  more  than  the  Bignefs  of  tile  Belly,  for 
there  are  Women  who  are  bigger  at  half-term,  than 
others  when  they  arc  ready  to  lye  in ;  for  that  depends 
on  Bignefs  of  the  Children,  or  of  their  Numbers,  and 
likewife  of  the  Quantity  of  Water  contained  along  with 
them  in  the  Matricc*  :  But  the  juft,  and  more  certain 
Judgment  that  can  be  formed  of  it,  proceeds  from  the 
inward  Orifice  of  the  Matrice,  which  the  nearer  her 
Term  a  Woman  is,  grows  thinner,  Ihorter,  and  more 

flattened. 

Thus  it  is  very  eafy  to  gratify  the  Cunoficy  of  a 
Woman  who  defires  to  know  if  flic  be  with  Child  o# 
not ;  but  it  is  abfoiutdy  impoflible  to  difeover  if  it  be 
with  a  Boy  or  a  Girl ;  though  thofe  who  pretend  to  know 


it 
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it,  and  found  that  Knowledge  on  the  xpd  Aphorifm  of 
the  5th  Book  of  Hippocrates ,  where  it  is  faid,  that  a 
J Homan  big  with  a  Male  Child  has  a  frejh  Colour  *,  and  one 
bi%  with  a  Female ,  is  pale.  And  in  the  48  th  Aphorifm 
of  the  fame  Book,  mention  is  made  of  a  Boy  being 
often  lituated  in  the  right  Side,  and  a  Girl  in  the  left. 
Some  pretend  to  know  it  by  the  Woman  with  Child  of 
a  Boy  being  more  plcafant,  lively,  healthy,  and  has  a 
better  Stomach  than  when  with  a  Girl  *,  others  by  Urine*, 
but  they  are  all  miltaken  in  their  Conjectures,  for  we 
are  convinced  by  daily  Experience,  that  Women  with  all 
thofe  Signs  are  deliver’d  of  a  Girl.  M.  Mauriceau  is 
notwithltanding  of  Opinion,  that  a  Woman  who  has. 
had  feveral  Children  of  different  Sexes,  can  guefs  of 
what  Sex  is  the  Child  flic  is  big  with,  by  comparing  the 
Difpofitions  fhe  finds  herfelf  in,  with  thofe  ot  her  pre¬ 
ceding  Pregnancies  •,  though  I  would  not  trull  to  that 
Comparifon,  fince  the  Conftitution  of  a  Woman  being 
much  alter’d,  and  even  impaired  by  feveral  Gcftations, 
her  Diipofitions  mull  be  different  almoft  every  Time  fhe 
is  with  Child,  let  her  be  ever  fo  ftrong  and  healthy. 

Though  it  be  impoflible  to  know  precifely  if  a  Wo¬ 
man  be  with  Child  of  a  Boy  or  Girl  *,  it  is  very  eafy  to 
di (cover,  efpecially  when  the  Children  have  a  manifelt 
Motion,  if  fhe  be  big  with  feveral  Children,  for  then 
there  is  an  Eminence  on  each  Side  of  her  Belly,  where 
fiie  feels  feveral  and  different  Motions,  which  Motions  are 
more  frequent  than  common  ;  becaufe  Children  being 
preffed,  are  troublefome  to  one  another,  and  excite 
themfelves  mutually  to  Motion,  though  they  be  fepara- 
ted  by  Membranes,  and  fwim  in  different  Waters.  Be- 
fides  which  it  has  been  obferved,  that  Women,  big 
with  feveral  Children,  arc  much  more  indifpofed  during 
the  whole  Time  of  their  Geftation,  and  have  their  Belly 
more  extended  round-wife,  and  not  fo  prominent  before  as 
thofe  who  have  but  one  Child  j  and  towards  their  latter 
Months  have  always  their  Legs  and  Thighs  very  much 
fwellcd,  and  even  fometimes  the  Labia  of  the  Vulva, 
and  all  the  Pubis. 

From  this  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Superfetation,  which 
is  an  after  or  fecond  Conception  j  happening  when  the 
Mother  already  pregnant,  conceives  ot  a  later  Coition  j 
fo  that  at  once  fhe  bears  two  Foetus’s  of  an  unequal  Age 
and  Bulk,  and  is  deliver’d  of  them  at  different  Tirnes.^ 

There  is  a  great  Difpute  among  Authors,  to  know  if 
a  Woman  deliver’d  of  two  Children  at  one  Birth,  or 
of  a  greater  Number,  has  conceived  them  all  of  the 
fame  Coition,  or  of  feveral.  Seneca  is  of  Opinion, 
that  the  Manner  how  the  Superfetation  is  accompli  filed,, 
is  as  unconceivable  as  the  Ebbing  and  Flowing  of 
the  Sea.  Some  fuppofe  two  or  more  Children  to  be 
the  Fruit  of  a  fingle  Coition ;  and  others  imagine  it  to 
be  done  by  Superfetation  •,  but  there  arc  Signs  to  difeo- 
ver  the  Difference,  whereby  one  may  know  it  two  Chil¬ 
dren  have  been  conceived  at  once  oi  the  fame  Coi¬ 
tion,  or  fucccffivcly  one  after  another. 

What  makes  Ionic  believe  that  Super  fetation  cannot 
happen  is,  that  as  foon  as  a  Woman  has  conceived,  her 
Matrice  contracts  itfclf,  and  clofes  very  cxaftly  •,  after 
which  the  Seed  of  the  Man,  which  is  indifpenfably  ne- 
ccffary  for  the  Conception,  finding  neither  Room  nor 
Entrance  into  it,  cannot,  as  they  imagine,  be  received 
into  it  to  produce  that  fecond  Conception.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  Woman  difeharges  her  Seed,  which  is  as  requi- 
jite  as  that  of  the  Man,  through  a  Veffel  which  termi¬ 
nates  at  the  Extremity  ot  the  inward  Orifice,  which  by 
that  Means  falls  in  the  Vagina,  and  not  in  the  Matrice, 
as  it  would  be  ncccflary  for  a  Superfetation . 

Thofe  of  a  contrary  Sentiment  anfwcr  to  thefe  Ob¬ 
jections  which  are  very  ftrong,  that  it  is  very  true,  that 
the  Matrice  is  moft  commonly  cxadly  doled  and  con- 
traded,  when  the  Woman  lias  conceived,  flic  then  dil- 
charging  her  Seed  through  another  Veffel  *,  but  that  ge¬ 
neral  Rule  has  fomc  Exceptions,  and  that  the  Matrice 
thus  elofed,  opens  fometimes  to  evacuate  fomc  ferous 
and  fiimv  Excrements,  which  by  their  fojourning  in  it, 
would  oil  end  it >  or  particularly  when  the  Woman  is  cn- 
fiamed  with  an  cxccffive  Delire  of  Coition,  and  that  in 
the  Meat  of  the  amorous  Embraces,  fhe  difeharges  fome- 
times  through  the  Veffel  which  terminates  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Matrice,  which  is  dilated  and  open'd  a-new  by 
the  impetuous  Effort  of  her  Seed  agitated  and  over- 


neatea  :  ahu  umi  urince  tuns  opening  a  Wt,\ 

Time,  if  the  Seed  of  the  Man  be  darted  at  that  I V'31 

is  called  Superfetation.  ^ 1  mie>  which 

Note ,  That  this  laft  Sentiment  is  confirm,!  t 
Hiftory  related  by  Pliny,  lib.  y.  AW  W 
of  a  Maid  Servant,  who  having  been  en«  Jj-J' 
rous  Embraces  twice  in  the  fame  Dav  wirh  r,  j1110' 

rent  Perfons,  was  deliver’d  afterwards  of  two  n?u 

one  refembling  her  Mafter,  and  the  other  h,s  SuS> 

and  of  another  Woman,  who  was  likewife  deli 

two  Children,  one  like  her  Hufband,  and  the  otherl 
her  Gallant.  rJlL 

This  fecond  Conception  is  certainly  a  Thin& 
as  theDecifion  thereof  is  uncertain  •,  therefore  we  ^ 
to  imagine,  that  every  Time  a  Woman  is  delivered^ 
veral  Children  at  a  Birth,  there  is  a  Supeyfela{ •  °  c* 
they  are  almoft  always  the  Product  of  a  linole 
through  the  Abundance  of  two  Seeds,  which  3r(>0,'tl0^, 
times  divided  in  the  Matrice,  becaufe  the  Fhr  *°mc% 
thereof  is  made  by  Intervals.  ^  UJatl0n 

We  milft  not  believe  that  a  Superf elation  can  I 
pen  in  all  the  Times  of  a  Pregnancy,  for  if  j,  hj 
lne  can  oe  made  neither  in  the  firft,  nor  in  the  f  \ 
Day  of  the  Conception  ■,  becaufe  if  other  Seed  Was°nd 
ceived  fo  foon  in  the  Matrice,  there  would  happen^* 
Mixture  thereof,  and  a  Confufion  with  the  firft  \Vh'  h 
then  is  not  yet  covered  with  that  Pellicle,  which  could 
make  a  Separation  of  both,  the  Embrio  being  not  enti 
ly  formed  before  the  fixth  or  fevendi  Day  :  Befides,  that 
the  Matrice  opening  anew,  there  would  enfue  an  entire 
Evacuation  of  the  firft  Seed,  not  yet  enveloped  with  tlir 
firft  thin  Membrane  which  could  preferve  it.  Which  is 
the  Reafon  why  the  Pliftory  of  the  Servant-Maid  rela¬ 
ted  by  Pliny ,  appears  incredible.  For  though  flje 
been  known  twice  in  a  Day  by  two  different  Perions  [he 
could  not  have  conceived  two  Children,  fince  the  Seed  of 
the  laft  Gallant  had  infallibly  fpoiled  the  Work  of  the 
firft,  by  a  Confufion  of  Seeds. 

Others  are  of  Opinion,  that  if  there  be  fiich  a  Things 
a  Super fetation,  it  muft  happen  from  the  fixth  Day  oft  he 
Conception,  or  thereabout,  to  the  thirtieth  at  fartheft, 
becaufe  then  the  Seeds  arc  cover’d  with  Membranes,  and' 
the  Fcctus  contain’d  in  the  Matrice  is  yet  very  little  j 
but  that  after  that  Time,  a  Superf  elation  is  impoflible, 
or  at  leaft  very  difficult,  becaufe  the  Matrice  filling  up 
more  and  more  by  the  Growth  of  the  Kmbrio,  if  it 
could  receive  the  Seed,  could  not  retain  it. 

And  others,  who  confider  the  Superfetation  as  a  Thing 
almoft  impoffiblc,  alledgc  for  Reafon,  that  the  Matrice 
embraces  always  fo  clofe  the  Things  it  contains,  that 
it  leaves  no  empty  Place  in  its  Capacity,  was  it  even 
filled  with  a  foreign  Body. 

We  know,  according  to  Hippocrates ,  that  two  Chil¬ 
dren  are  Twins,  i.  c.  have  been  both  conceived  ol  the 
fame  Coition,  or  one  after  the  other  by  Stipafctatm , 
becaufe  if  they  are  Twins,  they  be  both  brought  lortli 
into  the  World,  in  the  lame  Day,  &u.e  gcniellos  gcjU: , 
eddem  die  pari t,  vclttt  concipit.  This  is  not  always  true, 
though  Twins  arc  known,  by  that  they  are  both  very 
near  of  an  equal  Bigncfs,  and  have  moft  commonly 
but  one  Placenta,  or  After- Birth,  which  is  common 
to  both,  being  only  feparated  one  from  the  otherhy 
their  Membranes,  which  envelope  each  of  them  in  par¬ 
ticular  with  their  Waters  j  for  they  are  not  both  in  one 
fame  Membrane,  and  in  the  fame  Waters,  as  Ionic 
lalfely  imagined. 

But  if  there  be  feveral  Children,  and  there  has  been 
a  Superf  elation,  they  will  be  Jikcwile  feparated  by  mu. 
Membranes,  but  have  belides  each  his  own 
Placenta,  every  one  ol'  them  ol  a  diflercnt  ^'!c  ’ 
that  made  by  Superfetation,  much  Idler  ami 
than  the  other  who  was  conceived  firft.  k 
alio  fometimes,  that  Twins  are  not  ol  an  equal  b 
nefs,  which  happens  according  as  one  has  more,  truy 
than  the  other,  to  draw  to  himfell  a  greater  A  bunt 

of  their  common  Food. 


Note,  That  M.  Mauri feau  tells  us,  that 


he 

a  Woman  once,  who  was  gone  her  full  l|n1^  ^ 
of  a  very  large  Girl  alive,  which  he  crew  y 
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,  .  a  nrefented  herfelf  in  thar  bad  Pofture  ; 

feet,  fhaVj.5s  brought  with  the  After-Birth  another 
and  after  twice  lefier  than  the  Girl,  and 

Child.  b/’his  Bignefs,  to  be  more  than 

did  n°  five  Months  *,  though  they  had  been  both 
foUr  toother  of  a  Angle,  and  the  fame  Coi- 
conCCI  ^;chDwas  difeover’d  by  both  having  one 
ti°J’  ,  pame  Placenta.  He  adds  further,  the  Jaft 

aI!du  vvhich  was  a  Boy,  was  fo  little,  that  he  drew 
p11 ,  ’  once,  together  with  the  Placenta,  and  enve- 

lt  a  ipt  in  his  Membranes,  which  he  open’d  imme- 
i0M  ^  to  fee  if  the  Child  was  alive,  but  found,  by 

already  corrupted,  that  he  had  been  dead  a 

hjS  *)C?i?nC  x his  Jaft  Circumftance  of  M.  Mauri - 
Ss  Relation,  feems  contrary  to  Experience ;  for  a 
rh  li  fo  Ion0-  dead  in  the  Matrice  fo  as  to  be  cor- 
Lm  d  flioidd  have  caufed  very  dangerous  Symptoms 
Mother,  as  well  as  to  the  other  Child,  and  very 

vtelv  the  Death  of  one  of  them  (viz.  of  the  Child, 
T  nfeftin0*  the  Womb  with  putrid  Exhalations, 
wwith  lie  had  been  violently  affefted,  if  not  en- 
'•  cjy  fuffocated)  if  not  of  both  for  the  leaft  Difor- 
tl  d/r  0f  the  Matrice,  has  always  a  very  great  Effect 
0  Woman  ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  imagin’d,  that 
fo  Hon"  a  Child  as  reprefented  by  M.  Mauri ceau , 
could  have  been  extrafted  from  fo  diftemper’d  a  Ma- 
trice  v  nor  that  the  Mother  could  have  carried  long 
that  dead  Foetus,  without  being  attacked  with  frequent 
and  violent  Convulfions,  fsf c. 

J\tdU  alfo,  That  having  difeover’d  all  ■  the  different 
Si°ns  of  a  Pregnancy ,  we  muft  next  inftruft  the 
pregnant  Woman,  in  what  Manner  fie  is  to  govern 
herfelf  during  the  whole  Courfe  of  G  eft  at  ion,  when  ac¬ 
companied  with  no  confid enable  Accidents ,  and  how  to 
avoid  tbofe  fie  is  expofed  to. 

HI  not  amufe  myfelf  to  preferibe  here  an  exalt  Re¬ 
gimen  to  a  Woman  with  Child,  from  the  Time  of  her 
Conception,  to  that  of  her  Delivery  ;  for  as  that  Regi¬ 
men  is  to  be  agreeable  to  her  Conftitution,  and  to  the 
Difpofitions  Ihe  finds  herfelf  in,  during  that  Time, 
which  are  almoft  always  as  different  as  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  Women  with  Child,  the  Climate,  the  Seafons, 
altering  or  changing  often  thofe  Difpofitions,  I  refer 
them  to  the  Advices  of  a  judicious  Phyfician,  or  expe¬ 
rienc'd  Man-Midwife  ;  and  I’ll  confine  myfelf  in  this 
Place  (which  otherwife  would  make  a  Volume,  of  itfelf) 
to  caution  them  againft  the  moll  dangerous  Accidents 
they  are  expofed  to ;  beginning  by  a  concife  and  ge¬ 
neral  Regimen. 

That  Regimen  confifts  principally  in  refraining  as  much 
as  poflible,  the  depraved  Appetite  they  are  troubled 
with  during  the  Time  of  Geftation  *,  which  they  may  do 
by  avoiding  with  Care,  all  they  are  confeious  could  occa- 
h°n  or  indulge  thofe  depraved  Appetites,  vulgarly  called 
Longings;  and  confuting,  in  thofe  Occafions,  their 
Re.non,  rhe  Health  and  Preservation  of  their  Fruit,  rather 
than  their  depraved  Imagination,,  or  their  Senfuaiicy ; 
krinm  rally  of  Opinion,  that  all  thofe  Longings,  Wo- 
,n(n  °*  ;in  inferior  Rank  arc  more  fubjedt  to,  than  thofe 
01  <i  fupeiior one,  and  who  are  more  in  a  Condition  to 
gr,itify  thofe  Longings,  proceed  rather  from  an  Excefs 
or  heiminliry,  than  from  a  natural  and  abfolutcly  neccf- 
•Jry  taufcj  and  that  the  too  great  Indulgence  of  a 

w^lcb  proves  often  very  oppreflive  to  him- 
1  ’  a)'(  r^(‘  reft  of  his  Family,  deprived  of  Ncceflii- 
T  >  10  Ratify  the  fenfual  Appetite  of  a  longing  Wife, 
v,:;'n lir,e  Cccafion  thereof;  of  which  I  have  fecn  fo¬ 
il'4  nuances,  particularly  here  in  England ,  where  lomc 

h ui*  r~_.  ..  — .  „  *  .  :  .  . 
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^  Hufband"  refufe  *il 
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nuances,  particularly  here  in  England ,  where  fame 
n  kng  for  every  Thing  they  fee,  without  the  leaft 

'jtU  t0  theCirctimflanccs  of  cheiiTIufbanih  I  would 
a  Hufband  refufe  his  Wife,  in  thofe  critical 
jy  tbat  fhe  can  afk  for  in  Reafon,  and  what  he 
u>1.l.uu  'ytbmit  prejudicing  the  reft  of  his  Family  ; 


IUTFH’V  I  I  Lllv  *  V  l  L  iUO  A  y 

w!>u,c'  I  l,ave  nim  infatuated  with  tlie  ridiculous 
|(m<,  j1  ]  mc  he  cannot  very  well  a  fiord,  and  his  Wife 
dlsimf01,'*  l'ni;lnBcr  her  Life,  or  that  of  her  Child;  for 

if  they  make  any  Imprcf- 
;,( Us  i’  cf  ,:mbno?  ]t  cannot  be  but  at  the  Beginning 
:!ut  \J  nMtl(!M  1  *or  two  °r  three  Months  afterwards, 

:jui  1,V,A,lrlmrcs  CVC,T  nxY  ncw  Strength  v  they 

nu  otherwife  than  by  the  Mother,  il 
Von.  II. 


fruftrated  of  what  fhe  longs  for,  fretting,  or  putting 
herfelf  in  a  Pafiion,  which  caufes  fome  Diforders  in  the 
Preparation  of  the  chylous  Subftance,  the  I?cetus  is  fed 
with. 

It  would  be  very  proper,  that  a  Woman  fliould  ab- 
ftain  from  Coition ,  for  feveral  Days  after  fhe  has  con¬ 
ceived,  for  the  great  Emotions,  during  the  amorous 
Embraces,  can  be  a  great  Obftacle  to  the  Formation  of 
the  Fcetus ;  according  to  this  Advice  of  Hippocrates , 
lib-  de  ft er dibits ,  Si  mulier ,  fays  he,  fe  concepiffe 
cognoverit ,  primo  tempore  non  amplius  ad  virum  accedat , 
fed  quiefcat. 

A  Woman  with  Child,  muft  alfo  avoid  if  pofiible  all 
Sorts  of  violent  Exercifes,  particularly  Dancing,  Jump¬ 
ing,  Riding,  &V.  becaufe  t  lofe  violent  Exerciles,  caufe 
often  an  Abortion,  by  relaxing  the  Ligaments  of  the 
Matrice.  Though  I  am  not  of  the  Sentiment  of  thole, 
who  falfly  imagine,  that  an  indolent  and  fedentary  Life, 
during  the  whole  Time  of  Geftation,  renders  the  Deli¬ 
very  lefs  laborious  ;  fince  Experience  has  convinced  me 
of  the  contrary ;  and  that  a  moderate  Exercife,  contri¬ 
butes  more  to  a  fafe  and  quick  Delivery,  than  all  the 
Means  Art  can  fupply  us  with,  notwithstanding  what  is 
faid,  that  Exercife  forces  Nature  to  unburthen  itfelf 
fooner  than  it  would  do,  to  the  great  Danger  of  the 
Mother  and  of  her  Child  ;  for  if  Nature  has  appointed 
the  Middle  of  the  Body  for  the  Geftation  of  the  Child, 
and  if  it  has  made  it  float  in  Water,  during  the  whole 
Time  he  remains  in  the  Womb  ;  it  is  through  a  Con- 
feioufnefs  that  being  placed  in  that  Part,  and  0 oaring  in 
Water,  which  give  Way  to  any  violent  Impulle,  he  is 
not  fo  much  fubjeift  to  the  Accidents,  which  an  active 
Life  (fo  natural  to  us,  that  without  Action  we  become  a 
Chaos  of  Difeafes  or  Infirmities)  would  expofe  him  to, 
was  he  placed  higher.  A  moderate  Exerciie,  befides, 
renders  the  Preparation  and  Coition  of  the  Aliments  the 
Fostus  is  fed  with  in  the  Womb,  more  laudable,  and 
free  from  that  great  Quantity  of  terreflrial  and  phleg- 
matick  Particles,  a  bad  Digeftion,  occafioned  by  the  In¬ 
action  of  the  Mother,  would  leave  them  loaded  with  ; 
whereby  the  Fcetus  itfelf  would  become  heavy,  lump- 
ifh,  and  almoft  uncapable  of  moving  in  the  Womb; 
and  at  laft  fix  on  one  Side  rather  than  the  other,  to 
which  Jaft  Accident  the  little  Quantity  of  the  Water  it 
floats  in  contributes  ;  for  as  thofe  Waters  proceed  from 
the  Vapours  tranfpiring  from  the  Child,  and  son  den  feci 
againft  the  Membranes  he  is  enveloped  in ;  as  thofe 
Waters  are  in  a  lefier  or  greater  Quantity,  according  as 
the  Tranfpiration  is  greater  or  lefier,  and  the  Tranfpira- 
tion  is  greater  or  lefier,  according  as  the  Fcetus  is  more 
or  left  adive,  it  muft  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  a 
Child  who  is  almoft  entirely  inactive  in  the  Matrice,  can¬ 
not  be  environ’d  with  much  Water  ;  and  confequently 
muft,  in  Procefs  of  Time,  as  he  grows  bigger  and 
heavier,  be  adherent  to  the  Membranes  •,  which  Acci¬ 
dents  are  prevented  by  a  moderate  Exercife,  which  not 
only  fpiritualifcs  his  Aliments,  but  awakes  him,  hkewife, 
or  quickens  his  Motions  in  a  moderate  Manner.  I  knew 
a  Woman,  who  having  been  advifed  to  ufe  little  or  no 
Exercife  during  feveral  Pregnancies,  for  fear  of  any  Ac¬ 
cidents  happening  to  her  Children  during  Geftation,  had 
always  a  very  tedious  and  painful  Labour,  till  havin 
been  advifed  by  me  to  ftif  and  walk,  even  to  the  laf 
Days  of  her  Reckoning,  fhe  never  was  afterwards, 
longer  than  two  or  three  Hours  in  Labour. 

So  foon  as  a  Woman  knows  herfeli  with  Child,  flic  is 
not  to  lace  herfelf  too  dole,  for  while  flic  expefts  to 
five  her  fine  Shape,  file  prejudices  her  Child,  by  con¬ 
fining  him  within  thofe  Stays,  and  thereby  either  hin¬ 
dering  him  from  growing,  or  forcing  him  to  come  before 
his  Time,  or  rendering  him  counterfeit;  and  milling 
hefides  her  chief  End  ;  lor  thofe  Women,  who  thus  en¬ 
deavour  to  appear  of  a  fine  Shape,  though  they  be  big 
with  Child,  fpoil  their  Belly,  which  after  their  Delivery, 
remains  hanging  as  a  Bag  ;  for  the  Belly,  by  being  thus 
confined,  finding  no  Room  to  dilate  itfelf  equally  on  all 
Sides,  is  forced  to  dilate  only  towards  the  Bottom, 
which  bears  all  the  Burthen. 

Women  with  Child  being  often  fubjeift  to  be  hard 
bound,  becaufe  the  Matrice,  by  its  Weight  prefling 
hard  on  the  in  teft  in  g  Red  uni,  is  an  ObllruClion  to  the 
natural  Evacuation  of  the  Excrements,  thofe  airlifted  with 

r  U  iliac 
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that  Incommodity,  mud  abdain  from  all  Sorts  of  Ali¬ 
ments  which  could  contribute  towards  it,  by  incicafing 
the  Heat  of  the  Entrails,  a  Pregnancy  is  but  too  often 
accompanied  by  if,  but  above  all,  from  the  immoderate 
I  lie  of  thole  pernicious  Liquors,  fo  much  in  Vogue  at 
prefent  among  Women  of  all  Ranks  and  Conditions, 
which  prove  always  prejudicial  both  to  the  Mother  and 
to  her  Fruit,  whole  tender  organical  Parts  are  fo  much 
parched  and  imbecillitated  therewith,  that  he  brings  into 
the  World  a  precarious  Health,  which  is  paft  the  Skill 
of  the  bell  Phyfician  to  reftore  afterwards ;  whence  that 
Degeneracy  in  the  human  Race,  which  in  our  Days  feem 
rather  compofcd  of  Skeletons,  or  Shadows  of  Men, 
than  of  real  Men,  occafioned  by  the  Intemperance  of 
the  Mother.  The  frequent  Ule  of  roaltcd  Apples,  of 
boiled  Prunes,  of  Figs,  and  of  all  that  can  open  the 
Body,  proves  veiy  beneficial  to  Women  who  find  them- 
felves  extremely  conftipatcd  during  Gcftation  *,  and  if 
thofe  Things  are  not  furiicient,  G lifters  mud  be  ad¬ 
ministered  to  them,  of  a  Dcco&ion  of  Mafhmallows, 
Parietary  and  Anis  feeds,  in  which  will  be  difiolvcd  two 
Ounces  of  brown  coarfe  Sugar,  adding  to  it  a  Spoonful 
of  Sweet-Oil  j  avoiding  above  ad  Things  thofe  irritating 
Gly Iters  which  could  excite  a  Loofenefs,  or  a  too  great 
Evacuation,  which  could  caufe  an  Abortion  or  Mif- 
carriage. 

A  pregnant  Woman  fiaould  never  be  frightned  nor 
furprized  by  any  bad  News,  capable  to  excite  within  her 
an  cxcelTive  Uncafinefs,  or  Sorrow ;  for  thofe  PafTions 
when  violent,  are  capable  to  throw  the  whole  CEconomy 
of  the  Generation  into  a  Diforder  or  Confufion,  and 
even  make  a  Woman  milcarry  at  that  very  Inftant. 

Vomiting  and  the  SupprefTion  of  the  Menlcs,  are 
often  the  firfl  Signs  whereby  Women  perceive  that  they 
are  with  Child.  That  Vomiting  is  not  always  excited, 
as  it  has  been  failely  imagined,  by  the  Humours  ga¬ 
thered  in  the  Stomach  by  the  SupprefTion  of  the  Menfes, 
efpeciaily  in  the  firlt  Day .  of  their  Pregnancy  j  but  it 
is  occafioned  by  the  Sympathy  which  is  between  the 
Stomach  and  the  Matrice,  by  rcafon  of  the  Similitude 
of  their  Subdunce,  and  that  the  Nerves  inferred  in  the 
fuperior  Orifice  uf  the  Stomach,  have  Communication 
by  tiie  fame  Continuity,  with  thofe  which  run  to  the 
Matrice,  which  are  Portions  of  the  fixtli  Pair  of  thofe  of 
the  Brain  ;  fo  that  the  Mato ce,  which  by  reafon  of  its 
membranous  Compolition,  has  a  very  exquifitc  Senfe, 
happening  to  dik.c  itf  If  in  the  Pregnancy,  is  then  fuf- 
ceptiblc  of'  fomc  Pain,  which  being  communicated  at  the 
fame  Time  by  means  ol  the  Continuity  of  the  Nerves, 
to  t!u  fuperior  Ouhce  of  the  Stomach,  caufes  thofe  Vo¬ 
mitings  and  N:ui lea's  which  commonly  happen,  cfpc- 
cially  in  the  fil'd  Month  of  G*.  Ration. 

Prog  most  i  c k  (■  f  (his  Vomiting. 

In  the  firfl  Month  of  the  Geilation  Vomiting  is  but 
a  fimple  Sympton,  not  at  all  dangerous  •,  but  if  it  con¬ 
tinues  longer,  it  extremely  debilitates  the  Stomach,  ren¬ 
ders  the  Digeftion  of  the  Aliments  impcrfedl,  which 
generates  a  great  Quantity  of  Humours  in  that  Vifccra, 
which  mull  be  purged.  Add  to  this,  that  the  continual 
Subverfions  of  the  Stomach,  caufing  a  great  Agitation 
and  ComprcfTion  of  the  Belly  of  the  Mother,  would  pro¬ 
cure  an  Abortion. 


A toIl\  That  the  Remedies  prcfcrlbcd  by  fomc  Phyfician s, 
to  Hop  thefe  Vomitings  when  they  hill  too  long,  and 
are  too  violent,  are  all  Sorts  ol’  gentle  Cathanicks, 
which  purge  gently  downwards,  as  Manna,  Rhubarb, 
Tj matins,  Calfia,  Syrops  of  Violets,  of  Chic  ho  rare, 
Hy.  For  my  Pan,  though  I  approve  this  PraeS ice,  I 
would  preferibc  previoufiy  to  it  fomc  Drops  of  Lauda¬ 
num,  to  appeafe  the  convulfive  Motions  ol  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  then  picicribe  the  Cathanicks,  to  evacuate 
i Ik-  I  Iumours  wfiich  debilitate  the  digeflivc  Faculty 
of  it1,  i TlfulveiU. 


The  Pains  in  the  Loins ,  Reins,  and  Groins,  to  which  the 
Women  with  Child  aie  lubjedt,  proceed  from  the  Dila- 
tafinn  of  the  Man  ice,  and  its  excefiivc  Weight  and 
C.  omprefiion  on  the  neighbouring  Parts,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  greater  in  the  full  Pregnancies  than  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  where  the  Matrice  only  ronfiuincs  the  firlt  Di¬ 
men  lions  it  has  had  already  :  For  when  it  has  not  been 


dilated  yet,  it  is  much  more  fallible,  and  t  • 
which  keep  it  in  its  natural  Situation, 
greater  Eftorts  in  the  firfl  Pregnancy  L  u 
extended  yet,  than  afterwards.  ’  ®  RGt  been 

But  the  Pains  which  Women  with  Child  f  ■  .j  • 

Reins,  do  not  always  proceed  from  the  fame  O  P 

fometimes  from  a  nephretick  Cholick  whirl  c  ;  b  *: 

cite  Vomitings,  which  by  their  Violence  can F  r  V*' 

Commotion  in  the  Matricc,  and  fuch  an  AoW  UC  l  “ 

whole  Body,  that  they  throw  the  WomaiHn  01 

labour. 

Note,  That  the  Pains  caufed  by  the  Extenfion  TY|  •' 
or  even  Laceration  of  the  Ligaments  of  the  m  •’ 
are  often  remedied  by  the  Woman  keemno-  l,,,,.  t'A"1-’ 
fome  Days,  by  bleeding,  and  by  fon,e  Fonvi^ K: 
on  the  Part,  made  with  emollient  Fieri-*  i  ju  !°:s 
Lees  of  Wine.  If  thofe  Pains,  efpeciaily  thofe  ^  ^ 
Loins,  are  accompanied  with  fome  Excretions  VT 
Matrice,  which  had  not  appeared  before  lnl  u  -e 
Excretions  are  tinged  with  Blood,  it  is  certai  \ 
the  Matrice  begins  to  open,  and  there  will  be  a  Mv 
carriage.  If  by  fome  violent  Shake  or  Fall  rf  1  p 
gaments  of  the  Matrice  be  broken,  and  the  C  T* 
cannot  be  perfuaded  to  keep  her  Bed,  her*BelF0im? 
be  lupported  by  a  Bandage  made  for  the  PurnF 
and  wait  as  patiently  as  fine  can  for  the  Time  f  l 
Delivery.  0  lcr 

As  to  the  Pains  in  the  Breafls.  So  foon  as  a  \y0 
has  conceived,  her  monthly  Evacuations  being  (lopped! 
though  (lie  continues  to  make  daily  new  Blood  jp 
necefiary,  that  as  there  is  none  confumecl  dunno*  Z 
firfl  Month  of  Geilation,  the  Veffcls  which  are  too  fulf 
fhould  overflow  thole  Parts  which  a»*e  the  moil  difpciV 'i 
to  receive  it :  As  are  the  Glands  and  glandulous  B  Ch 
particularly  the  Breads,  which  receive  Abundance  of - 
which  filling  and  fwelling  them  extremely,  caales  diob 
Pains  which  Women  with  Child  feci  in  them,  tovUiJi 
thofe  who  have  only  a  SupprefTion  of  their  AlenL  >•, 
fubjedt  likewile. 

In  thofe  Beginnings  a  Woman  mud  only  take  Cure 
not  to  hurt  thofe  Parts  by  lacing  her  Stays  too  due,  to 
avoid  Contufions,  which  would  perhaps  degenerate*  huo 
Inflammations,  and  thofe  Inflammations  into  AhLfks; 
But  when  after  the  third  Month  of  (dilation,  the  Choi 
flows  thither  in  too  great  Abundance,  it  mull  be  eva¬ 
cuated  by  bleeding  in  the  Arm,  which  is  the  iiirdl  Re¬ 
medy  on  thofe  Occafions. 

The  mod  dangerous  Symptoms  a  Woman  with  Child 
is  fubjcdl  to,  are  a  Cough ,  and  a  Difficulty  of  Refpiratm , 
efpeciaily  if  the  Cough  be  very  violent,  which  olun 
caufes  a  Mifcarriage :  Becaufe  by  its  Efforts  the  Lungs 
endeavouring  to  expel  from  the  Breads  what  excites  the 
Cough,  there  happens  a  Contraction  of  all  the  Mulcts 
of  the  Refpi  ration,  which  thereby  p rolling  ftrongly  the 
Air  contained  within,  pre  files  like  wife  the  Diaphragm 
downwards,  and  confequcntly  all  the  Parts  of  the  Abdo¬ 
men,  but  particularly  the  Matrice,  which  receives  then 
fuch  a  Commotion,  if  the  Paroxyfm  of  coughing  be 
flrong,  and  continues  a  Jong  Time,  tlmt  thereby  the 
Placenta  is  fometimes  loofened  ;  and  then  the  Matrice 
being  no  longer  able  to  contain  it,  is  forced  to  open, 
to  expel  it  before  the  Time  appointed  by  Nature. 

The  Cough  is  fometimes  caufed  by  acri moniuii'  S;ro- 
fitics,  which  didill  from  the  Brain  on  the  Trath.u,  w 
on  the  Lungs  ;  and  fometimes  likewile,  by  an  ac: any 
nious  Blood  which  overflows  all  the  Parts  ol  the  In../ 
towards  the  Bread,  after  the  SupprefTion  ol  the  Mu.ip; 
as  alfo  by  having  catchcd  Cold.  The  Cough  b 
increafed  bolides  by  the  Matrice  p  re  Ring  hard  on  K- 

Diaphragm,  which  hinders  its  free  Moiion. 

Whatever  may  be  the  Caufe  ol  the  Cough  ol  *  y  0!,^‘ 
with  Child,  flic  mull  abflain  Horn  all  die 
which  could  incrcafc  it,  fuch  as  Sail,  P‘TIK'r»  in\ ,l 
Sorts  of  Acids  *,  ufing  thofe  which  can  help 
lwectning  the  Mafs  of  the  Blood.  I  wouhl  pic  .i 
her  every  other  Night,  when  (he  got:.  io  . ’Vf 
Glafs  of  Emulfion,  made  with  the  lour  lasgtk-01  ^‘V 
and  the  Syrup  of  Maidenhairs,  and  a  Dy<L  ^nl1  ! 
with  Jujubes,  Dates,  and  Liquorice.  a 

If  the  Difliculty  of  Refpiration  and  Cougn  Pj  w 
from  the  Matrice  prefling  too  hard  on  (he  ,JP  ji(’  J 
which  happens  of tner  when  a  Woman  is 

J, 
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C  (V  fhiki,  than  in  any  other  Pregnancy,  becaufe 
Iter  nts  of  the  Matrice  are  nor  yet  very  we]l  ex- 
^  W  ere  is  in  my  Opinion,  no  better  Remedy  than 
tended;  ^  g^rcife,  and  walking  often  up  and  down, 

3  m  k  |  Child  being  excited  to  move  downwards, 
thereby  n  EXCenfion  of  rh0fe  Ligaments,  and  fets 
^  more  at  Liberty.  Exercife,  befides, 

the  o  Winds,  which  otherwife  would  render  the 

diflipaung  e  :  All  other  Remedies 

^P'fjon  that  Occafion  are  needlefs. 

Preicnb  the  various  Swellings  and  Pains  in  the  Thighs 
C°«  Thofe  who  have  any  Knowledge  of  the  Cir- 
•  nf  the  Blood,  will  conceive  eafily  the  lleafon 
cuLtion  Womf;n  wich  child  have  their  Thighs  and 

wh>’  ?  mu.  with  Varices  in  the  inward  Parts  thereof: 

in  mV  Opinion,  proceeds  from  that  Nature  be- 

^  }\ived  of  its  ordinary  Evacuations  by  the  Sup- 

inS(r  of  the  Menfes  •,  the  Blood  and  other  Impurities, 
prelnon  ^  k  ufed  CQ  be  purged  by  means  of 

^Evacuations,  following  Hill  their  natural  Courfe 
thofe  bQrj,  uuc  being  flopped  in  the  Middle  thereof, 

thrown  by  their  Propenfity  downwards  on  the  Right 
are,  f  Pfr  towards  the  inferior  Parts  of  the  Body,  where 
’0  Vent,  they  force  their  Paffage  through  the 
f  fibres  remified  in  thofe  Barts,  which  they  over¬ 
ly  bv  the  Laceration  of  a  great  Number  of  thofe  Fi- 
K  .  which  Extravafatlon  of  the  Blood  and  Humours, 
•\Vrenthw  in  fome  meafure  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood  in  thofe  Parts,  caufes  thofe  varicous  Swellings, 
fhvays  attended  either  with  Wearinefs  or  Pains. 

Some  begin  the  Cure  of  this  Diflemper  by  bleeding 
the  Arm,  which  cannot  be  difapproved,  provided  it  be 
not  too  copioufly  done,  /.  e .  not  exceed  three  Ounces, 
fince  by  that  Means  the  Air  being  introduced  into  the 
VeiTels,  accelerates  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  where¬ 
by  it  diiengages  itfelf,  either  by  infenfible  T ran fpi ration, 
and  fometimes  by  a  gentle  Sweat  of  the  f tumours, 
which  otherwife  mufl  have  fallen  into  thofe  Parts.  Fo¬ 
mentations  made  with  aromatic);  Herbs  boiled  in  Wine, 
arc  a  very  good  Remedy  to  diflipau-  the  Swelling  and 
Varices,  already  formed  *  dipping  Pieces  of  Eland  in 
the  Wine,  and  applying  them  on  the  Parts,  as  hot  as 
the  Patient  can  iuffer  it.  I  would  take  Care  alfo  to 
purge  gently  once  or  twice,  the  Woman  afflidted  with 
thofe  Symptoms. 

The  fame  fuperfluous  Blood,  flopped  by  the  Sup- 
prefliori  of  the  Monies,  and  which  I  have  laid  caufes  the 
varicous  Swelling  of  the  Thighs  and  Legs,  caufes  likc- 
wilc  rhe  Hmorrhoides  or  Piles,  almoft  all  breeding  Wo¬ 
men  are  afflkled  with;  though  they  alfo  proceed  fome¬ 
times  from  the  great  Efforts  a  Woman  with  Child  makes 
in  going  to  Stool,  when  fhc  is  confti  paced  ;  becaufe  the 
Matrice  being  fituated  on  the  Rcftum,  renders,  by  pref- 
fmgit,  the  Evacuation  of  the  Excrements  contained  in 
it  very  difficult  j  and  by  thofe  Efforts  the  Blood  which 
is  in  the  neighbouring  VcfleJs  being  puffed  with  Vio¬ 
lence,  Aveiis  up  their  Extremities,  to  which  by  its  fo- 
journing  in  them,  happen  thofe  painful  Tumours  called 
1  lemorrhojdes,  fome  of  which  are  internal,  and  others 

external,  the  one  Email  and  with  but  little  or  no  Pain 

at. ill. 

h  they  be  finall  and  without  Pain,  whether  internal 
or  external,  it  fuflices  to  hinder  them  from  growing 
bigger ;  which  may  he  done  by  Remedies  proper  Co 
dlliparc  tlie  fluxion,  but  the  Cure  of  thofe  extremely 
b’dld,  niufl  !\-  began  by  appealing  the  Pain,  othcr- 

",|!c  fluxion  will  incrcalc  flill  more  and  more; 
'diidi  is  done  by  bleeding  the  Woman  once  or  twice 

111  ^ie  Apnh  and  ordering  her  to  abflain  from  Coition, 
J)r  any  1  Ling  e||c  which  can  contribute  towards  over- 
Uuung  her.  But  if  the  Excrements  flopped  in  the  Rcc- 
,uni’  Can fc  of  the  I IcmorrhoiJcs,  they  mufl  be 

J'acnatul  by  a  (dyflcr  made  only  with  a  Decodlion  of 

, I'111’  an^  Ihine  Leaves  of  Marfhnudlows,  adding  to  it 
•*  *  poonful  o(  1  loney,  and  another  of  Oil  of  Sweet  AN 
;  lining  the  Camille  or  CJyller-Pipe  with  the  Gut 
'  UnckL-ii,  for  Fear  it  fhould  hurt  the  Anus.  The 
,!i3'  if  they  be  external,  mull  allb  be  anointed  with  an 
I'tmcnt  made  of  Populeum ,  and  an  Oyflcr-fhell  cal- 

hn'i  Vt  ,yw?l.1l)0unciccl>  lllu^  mixed  afterwards  with  the 
fun  n m*  *  his^  Remedy,  which  is  of  my  own  Invcn- 
‘  *  wiow  by  Experience  to  be  very  efficacious. 


r 


a  -  •  »  * 

If  the  Tumbur  be  not  diffipated  by  the  aforefaid  Re¬ 
medies,  Leaches  mufl  be  applied  to  the  Anus,  which 
by  their  fucking  will  empty  the  Blood  flopped  in  thofe 
Parts. 

Note,  That  though  by  means  of  tlie  Hemorrhoides; 
there  happens  in  Men  an  Evacuation  which  approaches 
very  near  the  natural,  they  being  eafed  by  it,  when 
they  flow  moderately.  Nature  being  ufed  to  it ;  it  is 
not  fo  of  Women,  becaufe  the  Evacuation  which 
happens  fometimes  by  means  of  the  Hemorrhoidcs  in 
Men,  mufl  be  made  through  the  Matrice  in  YVomep* 
when  they  are  not  with  Child  ;  which  notwithdantling 
during  Geflation  it  can  in  fome  meafure,  if  the  Wo¬ 
men  be  plethorick,  fupply  like  wife,  the  Want  of  a 
natural  Evacuation  ;  for,  provided  the  Piles  flow 
moderately,  and  without  Pain,  the  Woman  can 
likewife  be  eafed  by  it ;  but  if  they  were  to  Mow  in 
too  great  Abundance,  the  Mother  and  Child  could 
be  weakned  by  it.  To  avoid  that  Accident,  ailrin- 
gent  Fomentations  ought  to  be  made  to  the  Part* 
with  a  Decodlion  of  Pomegranate’s  PeeJ,  and  red 
Rofes,  in  the  Water  of  a  Forge,  to  which  is  added  a 
little  Allum  ;  or  a  Cataplafm  applied  to  it,  made  of 
Bole  Arm  on  lack*  Sanguis  Draconis,  and  Terra  SigiN 
Jata,  with  the  White  of  an  Egg.  A  Revulfion 
.fhould  alfo  be  made  by  bleeding  in  the  Ann,  and 
dry  Vantoufes  applied  on  the  Loins. 

It  happens  alfo,  that  a  Woman  with  Child  is  often 
a  fH  idled  with  an  immoderate  Flux  of  the  Belly ,  or  Loo  ft* 
nefs. 

Note ,  That  there  are  three  different  Sorts  of  thefe  Fluxes * 
the  firfl  called  Li  enter ick ,  in  which  the  Aliments  are 
evacuated  with  but  very  little  Appearance  of  Dige- 
ftion,  proceeding  from  the  Imbecillity  of  tlie  Sto¬ 
mach  :  The  fecond  Diarrhaick ,  when  the  Excrements 
are  evacuated  without  any  confiderable  Pain  in  the 
Inteflines :  And  the  third,  which  is  the  moft  dan¬ 
gerous,  is  the  Dyfcntrick ,  whereby  the  Patient  voids 
Blood  together  with  the  Humours  and  Excrements* 
with  violent  Pains  caufed  by  the  Ulceration  of  the 
Inteflines. 

Of  what  Sort  foever  be  the  Flux  of  the  Belly,  if  it  be 
immoderate,  and  continues  long,  it  always  puts  the 
Woman  with  Child  in  a  great  Danger  of  Abortion; 
For  if  the  Flux  be  Li ent crick,  tlie  Aliments  Mowing 
from  the  Stomach  almoft  undigeflcd,  and  without  being 
converted  into  Chyle,  both  the  Mother  and  her  Child 
being  thereby  deprived  of  their  Food,  mufl  become  ex¬ 
tremely  weak.  If  it  be  Dianiwck,  and  continues  long* 
it  caufes  the  fame  Accident,  becaufe  a  great  Diflipatiort 
of  Spirits  is  made  with  the  Evacuation  of  the  Humours; 
But  the  Danger  is  much  greater  when  the  Flux  is  Dy- 
f enter  ick,  becaufe  then  the  Woman  feels  cxceffive  Pains 
in  the  Inteflines,  caufed  by  the  Ulceration  thereof* 
whereby  fhe  has  continual  Motions  to  go  to  Stool,  which 
occafion  a  violent  Commotion  of  the  Matrice,  and  of 
the  Child  contained  therein,  and  procures  at  lull  a  Mif- 
carriagc  ;  and  fometimes  caufes  the  Death  of  the  Mother* 
cfpccially  if  the  Flux  does  not  flop  after  the  Delivery. 

To  proceed  with  Safety  in  the  Cure  of  thofe  different 
Sorts  of  Flux,  very  often  occafioncd  by  the  Stomach 
being  weakned,  by  the  immoderate  Appetite  of  the 
Woman  with  Child,  or  extravagant  Longings ;  ^  thtS 
Nature  thereof  mull  be  carefully  examined.  If  it  bd 
a  lientr'tck  Flux ,  caufed  by  the  immoderate  and  extra¬ 
vagant  Appetite  of  the  pregnant  Woman  ;  that  Appe¬ 
tite  mufl  be  refrained  above  all  Things  ;  in  lieu  thereof 
fiic  mufl  make  ufc  of  good  Aliments  of  an  ealy  Di~ 
geftion,  and  in  a  finall  Quantity  at  once,  till  the  Sto¬ 
mach  has  recovered  its  former  Strength. 

When  the  Flux  is  Diarrhtrick,  and  nothing  elfe  la 
evacuated  but  the  Excrements  contained  in  the  Inteflines* 
there  is  not  the  leaf!  Danger,  provided  it  be  not  at¬ 
tended  with  Pains,  and  does  not  continue  long*  when 
one  mufl  content  himfelf  then  ivirh  moderating  flue 
Flux  without  flopping  it.  But  if  it  lulls  longer  than 
four  or  live  Days,  it  mufl  be  flopped  by  degrees,  id 
purging,  by  means  of  gentle  Cnihnmcks,  the  acrimo¬ 
nious  Humours,  which  are  the  Cmife  thereof. 

But  if  notwithflaiuling  the  aiorelaid  Regimen  and  Re- 

medics* 
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medies,  the  Flux  continues,  and  is  changed  into  a  Dy- 
fenteria,  the  Stools  of  the  Patient  being  very  frequent, 
painful,  and  bloody,  then  fhe  is  in  a  great  Danger  of 
mifcarrying  *,  which  mud  be  avoided  if  pofhble,  by  pre- 
fcribing  to  her,  bcfides  the  Remedy  above-mentioned, 
fome  Drops  of  Laudanum  ;  and  Clyfters  made  with  a 
Decodlion  of  the  Leaves  and  Roots  of  Plantin,  of  Red 
Rofes,  and  Pomegranate-Peel,  boil’d  in  the  Water  of  a 
Forge,  to  which  may  be  added  two  Drachms  of  Sanguis 
Draconis.  —  I  have  prefcribed,  with  great  Succefs,  for 
thofe  Maladies,  an  Infufion  of  Rhubarb  in  good  old  red 
Wine,  the  Extraifl  of  Mars  Aftringent,  and  a  Julep 
made  of  Planten  Water,  and  Syrrup  of  Quinces,  an 
Ounce  of  each,  and  fifteen  Drops  of  Laudanum.  But 
the  Purgatives  muft  be  ufed  before  the  Aftringents,  fince 
they  are  prefcribed  to  carry  off  the  Caufe  of  the  Diftem- 
per,  which  otherwife  would  return,  even  with  more 
Violence  than  before,  if  we  minded  nothing  elfe  but  how 
to  appeafe  its  Symptoms. 

We  know  by  a  frequent  Experience,  that  though  a 
Woman  be  with  Child,  fhe  may  have  notwithflanding 
her  monthly  Evacuations,  efpecially  if  flie  is  of  a  fanguine 
or  pituitous  Conftitution  ;  not  through  the  Bottom  of  the 
Matrice,  as  it  is  done,  when  fhe  is  not  with  Chid,  be- 
caufe  that  Palfage  is  really  flopped  by  the  Placenta  ad¬ 
hering  to  it,  but  through  two  Velfels  which  Nature 
has  appointed  for  that  Ufe,  and  which  come  from  the 
fperniatick  Velfels. 

When  a  Woman  with  Child  voids  Blood  downwards, 
it  mult  be  carefully  obferved  whence  it  flows,  and  in 
what  Manner ;  if  they  be  common  Menfes,  or  a  true 
Lofs  of  Blood.  If  they  be  common,  they’ll  flow  pe¬ 
riodically  as  ufual,  though  not  from  the  Bottom  of  the 
Matrice,  but  from  its  Neck  ;  which  may  be  ealily  dif- 
cover’d,  if  by  introducing  the  Finger  into  it,  its  internal 
Orifice  is  found  fhut  clofe,  which  would  not  be  if  the 
Blood  flowed  from  the  Bottom  thereof  *,  as  likewife, 
if  it  flows  without  Pain,  and  in  a  imall  Quantity,  all 
which  Circum fiances  are  not  found  in  a  Lois  of  Blood, 
vulgarly  called  Floodings ,  as  we’ll  fee  by  and  by. 

It  mull  be  examined,  likewife,  if  that  Flux  proceeds 
from  Superfluity  only,  or  from  the  Acrimony  oi  the 
Blood,  or  from  the  Debility  of  the  Velfels  which  con¬ 
tain  it*,  in  order  to  apply  proper  Remedies. 

If  the  Flux  proceeds  only  from  a  too  great  Abun¬ 
dance  of  Blood,  inflead  of 'being  dangerous,  it  proves 
rather  beneficial  to  the  Mother  and  to  her  Child,  when 
moderate  ;  for  if  the  Matrice  was  not  eafed  ol  that  fuper- 
fiuous  Blood,  the  Child  would  be  fulfocated  and  drown  d 
in  it  ;  confided ng  that  at  the  Times  of  thofe  Evacua¬ 
tions,  which  happens  always  in  the  firft  Months  of  a 
Pregnancy,  the  Child  is  yet  very  little. 

But  if  there  be  no  Sign  of  Abundance  or  Plenitude, 
in  the  Body  of  the  Woman,  who  before  flic  was  with 
Child,  had  her  Menfes  but  in  a  very  little  Quantity, 
and  which,  notwithflanding,  flow  during  her  Pregnancy, 
it  is  a  Sign  that  the  Flux  proceeds  cither  lrom  the  Heat, 
and  Acrimony  of  the  Blood,  or  the  Debility  ol  the 
Blood-Yclfels.  It  is  of  thofe  Women  Hippocrates  lpeaks, 
slpborifm  6.  where  he  fays,  that  the  Child  oi  thole  who 
have  the  Menfes  in  the  Time  of  Gcflaiion,  is  not 
healthy  i  becaufe  his  being  deprived  thereby  ol  the 
rrreattfl  Part  of  his  Subliflcnce,  an  Abortion  enlucs. 

D  •  «  4.1 

To  hinder  that 
the  Woman  mull 
from  all  that  can  over-heat  her  Blood.  Notwithlland- 
in"  which,  if  tlieElux  (lioukl  continue,  a  Rcvuliion  mull 
he  ma.lc,  by  bleeding  in  the  Arm,  il  the  .Strength  ol 
the  Woman  will  allow  it  ;  prel'cribing  afterward:;  home 
plealimt  Styptick. 

1  he iv  is  a  great  Dilferencc  betwixt  the  h  lux  above- 

^  .  .  a  f  I  «l  I 
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Woman  ;  or  if  (he  be  not  far  eone  in  W  t> 
by  the  Expulfion  of  the  Embrio,  which  f  1f®nancf> 
Experience  gives  immediate  Relief;  and 
have  prefcribed  with  great  Succefs,  a  few 
of  Gujacum .  ^  °J  0:1 

When  that  Lofs  of  Blood  happens  in  the  firft  Mf)m, 
of  a  Pregnancy,  it  is  commonly  caufcd  by  a  h\Gr 
ception,  whereof  the  Matrice  endeavours  to  difWk  °n‘ 
felf ;  becaufe  in  the  Efforts  it  makes  for  that  IV  f" 
fome  Veffels  open  in  the  Bottom  thereof  U|  ’ 
Blood  flows,  without  Interruption,  till  the  Matri 
expelled  all  the  foreign  Bodies  contain’d  in  its  C-m^; 

But  when  that  Lofs  of  Blood  happens  to  a  \V  ^ 
pregnant  of  a  true  Conception,  it  is  likewife  bvtV  a”311 
ing  of  the  Velfels  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Matrice  r!n 
by  fome  Blow,  Fall,  or  the  like  *,  and  princinaliv  f,  ^ 
that  the  After-Birth,  on  thofe  Occaflons,  or  on  oth0^ 
happening  to  be  feparated  either  entirely,  or  jn  i/rs’ 
from  the  Bottom  of  the  Matrice  (to  which  it  muft 
herent  to  receive  the  Aliments  of  the  Child  from  " 
ther)  all  the  Orifices  of  the  Veffels  to  which  it  Wa' 
joined,  remain  thereby  open,  whence  enfues  immediately 
a  great  Flux  of  Blood,  which  the  more  advanced  is  tli« 
Term  of  the  Pregnancy,  is  commonly  the  more  abun¬ 
dant  and  dangerous  •,  becaufe  the  Veffels  of  the  Matrice" 
fwell  in  Proportion  as  the  Child  grows  bigger  •,  and  a 
Lofs  of  Blood,  thus  caufed,  cannot  be  flopped  otherwife 
than  by  the  Delivery  of  the  Woman,  becaufe  the  After- 
Birth  being  once  feparated  from  the  Matrice,  was  it  even 
but  in  Part,  is  never  re-united  to  it •,  whenas  the  Matrice 
on  the  contrary,  contradling  itfelf  immediately  alter  the 
Delivery,  flops  by  that  Contra&ion  of  its  ownSubftance 
the  Orifices  of  the  Veffels,  whereby  the  Lofs  of  Blood 
ceafes  *,  which  otherwife  continues,  while  the  Matrice  is 
diftended  by  the  Child,  and  the  other  Things  contain’d 
in  its  Capacity. 

Though  it  be  faid,  that  for  the  Reafons  above-men* 
tion’d,  the  Woman  muft  be  deliver’d  on  that  Qcca* 
lion,  to  flop  the  Flux  of  the  Blood  ;  it  is  not  pretended, 
that  fo  foon  as  that  Flux  is  perceived,  one  is  to  proceed 
in  that  Manner  *,  for  Loffes  of  Blood,  when  little,  are 
feen  to  continue  for  a  whole  Month  *,  and  others  to  Hop 
fometimes,  by  the  Woman  keeping  her  Bed,  or  by- 
bleeding  in  the  Arm.  Some  Women  with  Child  have 
been  feen  to  void  Blood  through  the  Matrice,  in  a 
pretty  confiderable  Quantity,  and  even  in  Clods,  who, 
notwithflanding  have  gone  their  full  Time.  That  Blood 
proceeded  then  from  fome  Veffels  which  open  to* 
wards  the  Outfide  of  the  inward  Orifice,  which  not* 
withftanding  remains  clofe  all  the  Time.  For  though 
the  Blood  flowing  in  Abundance,  and  in  Clods,  be  com* 
inonly  a  Sign  that  it  flows  from  the  Vellels  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Matrice,  and  the  Sign  likewile  oi  an  ap¬ 
proaching  Abortion  *,  it  happens,  fometimes,  notwitli* 
Handing,  though  very  feldoni,  that  thofe  Clods  ot  IW 
proceed  only  from  that  which  flows  from  fume  V ri¬ 
fe  Is  which  terminate  to  the  Outfide  of  the  internal 
Orifice  ;  which  Blood  not  coming  out  of  the  Matrice 
fo  foon  as  it  is  out  of  its  Vefl'cl,  is  clodded  in  that 
Manner  in  the  Vagina,  by  fejourning  a  little  in  it,  hy 
Rcafon  of  the  Situation  the  Woman  may  have  been  in 
at  the  Time  the  Blood  was  cxtravalated.  J  herefore  w 
judge  lately  if  a  Woman  with  Child,  who  voids Bloix 

-•  *  •  . .  niodcraic 


Flux  from  producing  luch  an  Accident,  in  Clods  through  the  Matrice  in  a  great  or  nioue 
abflain  from  all  Sorts  ol  Exercilc,  and  Quantity,  be  ready  to  mifearry,  flic  mull  be  «>UCKt» 
over-heat  her  Blood.  Notwithlland-  for  if  the  internal  Orifice  be  found  open,  as  far ‘  il5  l!1 

its  inward  Part,  and  through  that  Aperture  the  Cnu.° 
his  Membranes,  be  felt  with  the  Finger  to  prclent  M 


ll-lf,  it  is  then  a  very  lure  Sign,  that  the  Blood 
from  the  Bottom  ol  the  Matrice,  and  that  the  ollUl 


will  foon  mifearry.  ,  .  .  ,7v> 

mention’d,  audwhuc  is  called  a  Lofs  of  Blood ,  or  Flood-  If  the  Blood  flows  but  in  a  fmall  Quantity,  anclt .\l  - 

in g;  lor  in  this  the  Blood  flows  from  the  Bottom  of  cuat ion  is  of  a  fhort  Duration,  Nature  then  mu 

to  operate  in  the  Delivery,  provided  the 

has  Strength  enough,  and  is  not  attended  win  ‘ 

other  dangerous  Accident.  But  when  the  BI°tH 

fuddenly  in  id  great  Abundance,  that  the  \V°mai  • 

J  -  _ u:,...,  in  t hat  Cak  in* 


i he  Matrice,  with  Pain  in  Abundance,  and  without  In¬ 
terruption,  unlcls  kune  Clods  ol  congealed  Blood,  lean 
Jomctime::  to  dimimlh  the  Accident,  by  flopping,  lor  a 
Jhoil  'J  im*',  the  Plate  whence  it  flows*,  blit  loon  alicr- 
wanl.%  thole  Clods  ol  Blood  being  expelled,  or  hilling 
of  tliemlelvL1;  into  tile  Matrice,  il  begins  to  flow  anew, 
with  Ad!  guatcr  Violence  than  before;  which  foon 
i  jujes  the  Death  both  of  the  Mother  and  Child,  un- 
leh  Jl  be  remedied,  by  the  quick  Delivery  ol  the 


in  frequent  Sincops  or  Coimildons,  jn  that 
Ooeration  is  nor  to  be  defcirad  j  anil  it  p  a  \ (,u  k\,rm 


celfary  ro  deliver  the  Woman,  whether  Ihe  x*  1  •$ 

lias  Labour- Pains,  or  none*,  ^cauc  .  ^ 

at  idle  Expedient  left  to  lave  her  Lik»  1  (i* 


or  nor 
but  th 


t 
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ChiM  othenvife  her  Life  will  fly  with  her  Blood. 

fuch  a  dangerous  Occafion  one  muft  not 
tviit  to  deliver  a  Woman,  for  Pains  which 
f '’afdoWnwards ;  for  though  a  Woman  in  that  de- 
I0rCeKlp  Condition  has  felt  thofe  Sorts  of  Pains  at  firft, 
Hdom  has  any  of  them  when  the  Flooding  is  ar- 
•  4  m  that  Excefs  as  to  caufe  Sincops  or  Convul- 
r'V  .  neither  ought  a  Midwife,  or  Man-midwife 
S  *  till  the  Matrice  be  much  open,  becaufe  that 
de  er  £{fu(ion  of  Blood  hume&ing  it  much,  and  the 
§***  relaxing  it,  caufe  that  it  may  be  then  as  eafi- 
Idilatedj  as  if  fhe  had  had  the  ftrongeft  Pains; 

I  ch  muft  be  done  by  putting  the  Woman  in  a  con¬ 
venient  Situation  for  her  Delivery  ;  then  the  Surgeon 
Vr Man-midwife  having  anointed  his  Hand  with  Oil  or 
Pomatum,  fhall  introduce,  by  little  and  little,  his 
Finders  joined  together,  into  the  Matrice,  and  part 
°  from  one  another,-  when  -they’ll  be  at  the  En- 
thereof,  to  dilate  it  fufliciently  by  little  and 
little V and,  if  poflible,  without  any  Violence  ;  which 
done’  and’  having  his  Hand  entirely  in  the  Parr,  if 
he  finds  that  the  Membranes  of  the  Water  are  not 
broken  yet,  he  fhall  make  no  Difficulty  to  break  them, 
to  Hide  at  the  fame  Time  his  Hand  infide  of  them  ; 
after  which,  whatever  Part  the  Child  'prefents  firft, 
was  it  even  the  Head  (unlefs  it  be  too  far  advanced  in 
the  Paffaee)  he  muft  always  in  that  Occafion,  go  to 

lu  -  °  I  *-1  r  . t  *.  ...  i  1  -  . 
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fcarch  for  the  Feet  of  the  Child  to  draw  him  out,  ob- 
fervj>  all  the  Circumftanccs  which  I’ll  mention  when 
I’ll  fpeak  of  the  Delivery,  where  the  Child  prefents 
the  Feet  firft,  becaufe  there  ‘is  a  better  Hold,  and  a 
greater  Facility,  to  draw  the  Child  by  the  Feet  than 
by  the  Head,  or  any  other  Part ;  this  done,  he  fhall 
deliver  the  Woman  of  her  After-birth,  which-  is  al¬ 
ways  very  little  adherent  in  thofe  Encounters ;  taking 
great  Care  to  leave  no  Clods  of  Blood  in  the  Matrice, 
othenvife  the  Flux  would  continue,  whenas  when 
nothing  is  left  behind,  it  ceafes  by  degrees,  with  all’ 
the  dangerous  Accidents  it  was  attended  with. 

alfo,  that  though  I  have  faid,  that  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  deliver  the  Women  who  have  thofe  great 
Loffes  of  Blood,  to  endeavour  through  that  Means  to 
fave  her  Life,  and  that  of  her  Child  ;  it  is  not  to  be 
fxpefled  that  they  are  all  fa ved  •  thereby  ;  for  if  that 
neceflary  Succour  is  deferred  too  long,  l'ome  of  them 
die  foon  after  the  Operation  ;  and  ,if  the  Lofs  of  Blood 
proceeds  from  a  Wound  in  the  Matrice,  or  a  Laceration 
of  the  Subftance  thereof,  caufed  by  a  too  great  Diften- 
fion,  orotherwife,  as  it  fometimes  happens  (and  which 
cannot  be  difeovered  but  by  opening  the  Body  of  the 
Vw>man  after  her  Death)  then  ,  there  is  no  Remedy, 
and  all  Women  in  that  deplorable  Condition  die, 
though  they  be  even  delivered  by  the  foie  Operation 
of  Nature,  or  fuccoured  in  Time  by  a  fkilful  Surgeon  ; 
occaulc  the  Matrice  which  has  fuffered  Violence  by 

on,e  W°und,  or  fomc  confidcrable  Contufion,  can- 
not  contradt  itfelf  f0  cxadtly  after  Delivery,  nor  fo 

lvc  re’un*te  its  Fibres  and  Subftance  to  flop  the  Ori-. 
ecs  o  the  Veflels  opened  by  Laceration,  as  it  would 

,  11  lt  hfd  received  no  Lcfion,  and  the  Veflels  had 
wi  no  othenvife  opened  but  by  a  fi  triple  Anaftomofis  ; 

c!tCI s,nt* iat  if  the  Woman  was  to  furvivc  fomc  Days 

in  ,]LT  Uellvfr^  an  Inflammation  happens  very  cafily 

p?  W?u,nc  L‘d  Matrice  ;  which  infallibly  caufes  the 
UaUl  the  Patient. 

?^iat  ^ie  freclucnt  fainting  Fits,  with  Lofs 
alwivc°W  CC  _<:onvi^flve  Motions,  &Y.  arc  almoft 
Irom  n  fUtaiIr  Death,  when  they  proceed 

one  ^00{d  m  a  Woman  with  Child  ; 

in  the  m  nnot,n<;SE‘dl;  on  all  thofe  Occafions,  and  even 
which  ('c’fp crate,  the  Delivery  of  the  Woman, 

he  not  1C  0,v ¥  k?,ncdy  m  thofe  Cafes,  though  it 
has  obfri-vH  yS  .ccl'C:Jln-  M.  Mauri f can  Jays,  that  he 
Orifice  nr  1 13*  t  !c  Women  who  have  the  internal 

ealier  laved  •!!>  foft,  and  finooth,  arc 

it  thick  Ivtv'i  CT  t  lC  ^Pemtlon>  than  thofe  who  have 
n,lul>  and  rough. 

ways  very' ^ooc^  there  happen  al¬ 
to  prclcrvc  ainting  Fits,  one  muft  endeavour 

«d  VJ1,IC  Strength  remains  in  r,w*  mwi 
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the  Patient,  and 


increafe  it  if  poflible,  .  that  fhe  may  have  enough  to.  un-  ‘- 
dergo  the  Operation,  and  to  efcape  afterwards ;  which 
may  be  done  by  moderating  the  Flux  of  the  Blood,  with 
fome  efficacious  Styptick,  which  f  know  ‘  by  Experience 
is  not  impoflible,  and  which  is  of  more  Effedt  than  any 
Thing  elfe  which  can  be  adminiftred  to  the  Patient,  * 
fince  it  moderates  the  too  exceflive  Diflipation  of  the 
Spirits,  and  keeps  in  a  greater  Quantity  of  them  in  the 
Space  of  few  Minutes,  than  the  greateft  Reftorative' 
could  make  in  feveral  Hours ;  though  it  be  not  impro¬ 
per  to  have  Recourle  to  thefe  like  wife,  provided  they  be 
aftringent ;  as  good  old  Red  Wine.  I  have  preferibed' 
on  thofe  Occafions,  fome  Spoonfuls  of  Mutton’s  Juice, 
extra  died  without  Water,  either  between  two  deep 
piffles  at  a  very  flow  Fire,  or  in  Balneo  Maris,  given 

by  Intervals ;  and  the  Styptick  I  have  invented  has  ne-‘ 
ver  failed  of  Succefs. 

As  to  the  Weighty  and  hearing  down ,  or  Relaxation  of 
the  Matrice  in  Women  with  Child.  The  Weight  of  the 
Matrice,  is.  when  Women  with  Child  feel  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  -  their  Belly  an  extraordinary  Weight,  either  by 
reafon  of  the  Suppreflion  of  their  Menfes,  or  becaufe 
the  Matrice,  by  the  Weight  of  what  is  contained  in  its 
Capacity,  falls  on  its  Neck,  and  fometimes  fo  low,-  that 
they  cannot  walk  but  with  great  Difficulty;  at  which  time 
it  is  not  likewife  poflible  for  them  to  ufe  Coition.  :  • 

We  call  that  bearing  down ,  or  Relaxation  of  the  Ma¬ 
trices  when  it  defeends  only  into  the  Vagina ,  without’ 
coming  out  at  the  Pudendum ;  for  in  that  Cafe  it  would' 
be  a  Fall  or  Precipitation  of  the  Matrice,  which  is  a  much’ 
more  dangerous  Malady  ;  which  does  riot  happen  com¬ 
monly  to  Women  with  Child,  becaufe  the  Extent  of  the 
Matrice  hinders  it  from  thus  precipitating  itfelf  entirely. 
The  Precipitation  of  the  Matrice  can  be  feen,  and  like¬ 
wife  felt  by  introducing  the  Finger  into  the  Vagina,  for 
one  meets  prefently  with  the  Matrice,  and  its  internal1 
Orifice  which  is  very  near  the  Pudendum ,  particularly 
when  the  Woman  is  Handing  up. 

This  bearing  down  is  often  caufed  by  a  Relaxation  of 
the  Ligaments  of  the  Matrice,  and  particularly  of  the 
large  ones,  which  muft  keep  it  fall  on  each  Side  to¬ 
wards  the  Loins,  to’ hinder  it  from. falling  down ;  which 
Relaxation  proceeds  either  from  the  Weight  of  the 
Burthen  it  carries  and  contains,  which  caufes  an  uncom¬ 
mon  Extenfion  of  the  Ligaments,  or  from  fome  Fall, 
which  giving  it  violent  Shakes,  produces  the  fame  Ef¬ 
fects,  and  much  more  when  the  Burthen  is  heavier; 
as  likewife  from  a  hard  Labour*  and  bad  Delivery,  which 
has  preceded  the  prefent  Pregnancy ;  but  it  is  caufed  of¬ 
ten,  or  at  leaft  facilitated,  by  an  Abundance  of  Humi¬ 
dity,  which  foaking  thofe  Ligaments,  relax  them  thus ; 
to  which  are  fubjedl  Women  of  a  phlegmatick  Confli¬ 
ct!  tion. 

Befides  that  the  Bearing  down  of  the  Matrice,  hinders, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  the  Woman  with  Child 
from  walking,  and  from  ufing  freely  of  Coition ;  it 
caufes  likewife,  by  its  Weight,  a  Stupor  in  the  Loins, 
Pains  in  the  Groin,  and  Numbnefs  in  the  Thighs  :  As 
alfo  a  Difficulty  of  making  Water,  and  of  going  to 
Stool,  by  a  Compreffion  of  the  Bladder,  and  of  the 
Reflum,  between  which  it  is  fituated. 

A  Woman  is  cafier  cured  of  a  Bearing  down  of  the 
Matrice ,  after  her  Delivery,  than  during  her  Pregnancy  ; 
becaufe  having  been  eafed  of  her  Burthen,  the  Liga¬ 
ments  are  ftrengthened  with  more  Facility.  Add,  that 
at  that  Time,  Peflaries  can  be  introduced  into  the  Parc, 
to  keep  it  in  its  natural  Situation. 

% 

Note,  That  whatever  may  be  the  Caufe  of  the  Bearing 
down  of  the  Matrice ,  the  bell  Remedy  is  for  the  Wo¬ 
man  to  keep  her  Bed ;  for  while  fhe  is  up,  the  Weight 
of  the  Part  incrcafes  the  Relaxation  of  the  Liga¬ 
ments  ;  and  if  her  Circumftanccs  will  not  allow  ir, 
flic  muft  wear  a  Peflary,  to  keep  the  Part  in  its  na¬ 
tural  Situation  :  And  if  her  Belly  be  very  high,  as  it 
commonly  i3  towards  the  latter  Months,  it  mull  be 
fupported  by  a  large  Bandage  made  for  that  Pur- 
pole,  to  hinder  thereby  the  exceflive  Extenfion  of 
the  Ligaments.  But  if  the  Relaxation  of  thofe  Liga¬ 
ments  proceeds  from  fu peril u oils  Humidities,  the 
Woman  muft  be  purged  gently  from  Time  to  Time, 
nbflaming  from  Coition,  becaufe  in  die  Action  die 
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xnedies,  the  Flux  continues,  and  is  changed  into  a  Dy- 
fenteria,  the  Stools  of  the  Patient  being  very  frequent, 
painful,  and  bloody,  then  fhe  is  in  a  great  Danger  of 
mifearrying  ;  which  mu  ft  be  avoided  it  poffible,  by  pre- 
feribing  to  her,  befides  the  Remedy  above-mentioned, 
fome  Drops  of  Laudanum  ;  and  Clyfters  made  with  a 
Decocftion  of  the  Leaves  and  Roots  of  Plantin,  of  Red 
Rofcs,  and  Pomegranate-Peel,  boil’d  in  the  Water  of  a 
Forge,  to  which  may  be  added  two  Drachms  of  Sanguis 
Draconis. — I  have  preferibed,  with  great  Succefs,  for 
thofe  Maladies,  an  Infufion  of  Rhubarb  in  good  old  red 
Wine,  the  Extract  of  Mars  Aftringent,  and  a  Julep 
made  of  Planten  Water,  and  Syrrup  of  Quinces,  an 
Ounce  of  each,  and  fifteen  Drops  of  Laudanum.  But 
the  Purgatives  muft  be  tiled  before  the  Aftringents,  fince 
they  are  prelcribed  to  carry  oft"  the  Caufe  of  the  Diftem- 
per,  which  otherwife  would  return,  even  with  more 
Violence  than  before,  if  we  minded  nothing  elfe  but  how 
to  appeafe  its  Symptoms. 

We  know  by  a  frequent  Experience,  that  though  a 
Woman  be  with  Child,  fhe  may  have  notwithftanding 
her  monthly  Evacuations,  efpecially  if  fhe  is  of  a  iiinguine 
or  pituitous  Conflitution  ;  not  through  the  Bottom  ol  the 
Matrice,  as  it  is  done,  when  fhe  is  not  with  Chid,  be- 
caufe  that  Paflage  is  really  flopped  by  the  Placenta  ad¬ 
hering  to  it,  but  through  two  Veffels  which  Nature 
has  appointed  for  that  Ule,  and  which  come  from  the 
jpermatick  Veffels. 

When  a  Woman  with  Child  voids  Blood  downwards, 
it  mull  be  carefully  obferved  whence  it  flows,  and  in 
what  Manner  ;  if  they  be  common  Menfes,  or  a  true 
Lofs  of  Blood.  If  they  be  common,  they’ll  flow  pe¬ 
riodically  as  ufual,  though  not  from  the  Bottom  of  the 
Matrice,  but  from  its  Neck  5  which  may  be  ealily  dil- 
cover’d,  if  by  introducing  the  Finger  into  it,  its  internal 
Orifice  is  found  fhut  clofe,  which  would  not  be  if  the 
Blood  flowed  from  the  Bottom  thereof ;  as  likewiie, 
if  it  flows  without  Pain,  and  in  a  fmall  Quantity,  all 
which  Circum fiances  arc  not  found  in  a  Lofs  ol  Blood, 
vulgarly  called  Floodings ,  as  we’ll  fee  by  and  by. 

It  muft  be  examined,  likewife,  if  that  Flux  proceeds 
from  Superfluity  only,  or  from  the  Acrimony  ol  the 
Blood,  or  from  the  Debility  ol  the  VelTels  which  con¬ 
tain  it  •,  in  order  to  apply  proper  Remedies. 

If  the  Flux  proceeds  only  from  a  too  great  Abun¬ 
dance  of  Blood,  inftead  of  being  dangerous,  it  proves 
rather  beneficial  to  the  Mother  and  to  her  Child,  when 
moderate  ;  for  if  the  Matrice  was  not  call'd  ol  that  fuper- 
fiuous  Blood,  the  Child  would  be  fuffocated  and  drown  d 
in  it  •,  confided ng  that  at  the  Times  of  thofe  Evacua¬ 
tions,  which  happens  always  in  the  firft  Months  of  a 
Pregnancy,  the  Child  is  yet  very  little. 

But  if  there  be  no  Sign  ol  Abundance  or  Plenitude, 
in  the  Body  of  the  Woman,  who  before  fhe  was  with 
Child,  had  her  Menfes  but  in  a  very  little  Quantity, 
and  which,  notwithflanding,  flow  during  her  Pregnancy, 
it  is  a  Sign  that  the  Flux  proceeds  cither  from  the  Heat, 
and  Acnmony  of  the  Blood,  or  the  Debility  ol  the 
Blood-Vcffcls.  It  is  of  thofe  Women  Hippocrates  ipcaks, 
ylfborijm  6.  where  lie  lays,  that  the  Child  ol  thole  who 
have  the  Menfes  in  the  Time  ol  Geflation,  is  not 
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lcalthy  ;  bccaufe  his  being  deprived  thereby  ol  the 
t rente  ft  Part  of  his  Subfiflence,  an  Abortion  cnlues. 
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Woman  ;  or  if  fhe  be  not  far  gone  in  her  P,-,„ 
by  the  Expulfion  of  the  Embrio,  which  I 


Experience  gives  immediate  Relief ;  and  f™-  ,  ■ 

have  prefenbed  with  great  Succefs,  «  fesv  Droffd 
of  Gitjacum .  f  0l  (W 
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When  that  Lofs  of  Blood  happens  in  the  firft  Mon,' 
of  a  Pregnancy,  it  is  commonly  caufcd  by  a  r 

ception,  whereof  the  Matrice  endeavours  to  difh.n  U  .  . 
fclf ;  bccaufe  in  the  Efforts  it  makes  for  that 
fome  Veffels  open  in  the  Bottom  thereof  v.i  ’ 
Blood  flows,  without  Interruption,  till  the  MatffT' 
expelled  all  the  foreign  Bodies  contain’d  in  jts 

But  when  that  Lofs  of  Blood  happens  to  a  \Y  ' 
pregnant  of  a  true  Conception,  it  is  likewife  by  the 
ing  of  the  Veffels  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Matrice  n!r  I 
by  fome  Blow,  Fall,  or  the  like  •,  and  principally  j. 
that  the  After-Birth,  on  thofe  Occafions,  or  on 
happening  to  be  feparated  either  entirely,  or  jn 
from  the  Bottom  of  die  Matrice  (to  which  it  muu- 
herent  to  receive  the  Aliments  of  the  Child  from  the 
ther)  all  the  Orifices  of  the  Veffels  to  which  it  Vas 
joined,  remain  thereby  open,  whence  enfues  inmiediat*!-* 
a  great  Flux  of  Blood,  which  the  more  advanced  n'tb 
Term  of  the  Pregnancy,  is  commonly  the  more  abun¬ 
dant  and  dangerous  ;  becaufe  the  Veffels  of  the  Matrice 
fweli  in  Proportion  as  the  Child  grows  bigger-  and  a 
Lofs  of  Blood,  thus  caufed,  cannot  be  flopped  otherv.']-- 
than  by  the  Delivery  of  the  Woman,  bccaufe  the  Aitc-r- 
Birth  being  once  feparated  from  the  Matrice,  was  ic  even 
but  in  Part,  is  never  re-united  to  it  whenas  theMj[ij;e 
on  the  contrary,  contracting  itfelf  immediately  alter  the 
Delivery,  flops  by  that  Contraction  of  its  own  Subitance 
the  Orifices  of  the  Veffels,  whereby  the  Lofs  of  Bloat 
ccafes  ;  which  otherwife  continues,  while  the  Matrice  n 
diftended  by  the  Child,  and  the  other  Things  contain’d 
in  its  Capacity. 

Though  it  be  faid,  that  for  the  Reafons  above-men* 
tion’d,  the  Woman  muft  be  deliver’d  on  that  Oca- 
fion,  to  Hop  the  Flux  of  the  Blood  ;  it  is  not  pretended, 
that  fo  foon  as  that  Flux  is  perceived,  one  is  to  proceed 
in  that  Manner  5  for  Lofifes  of  Blood,  when  little,  are 
feen  to  continue  for  a  whole  Month  ;  and  others  to  itop 
fometimes,  by  the  Woman  keeping  her  Bed,  or  by- 
bleeding  in  the  Arm.  Some  Women  with  Child  have 
been  feen  to  void  Blood  through  the  Matrice,  in  a 
pretty  confiderable  Quantity,  and  even  in  Clods,  who, 
notwithftanding  have  gone  their  full  Time.  That  Blood 
proceeded  then  from  fome  Veffels  which  open  to¬ 
wards  the  Outfide  of  the  inward  Orifice,  which  not* 
withftandins  remains  clofe  all  the  Time.  For  though 
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the  Blood  flowing  in  Abundance,  and  in  Clods,  be  com¬ 
monly  a  Sign  that  it  flows  from  the  \  HllTs  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Matrice,  and  the  Sign  likewiie  of  an  ap¬ 


proaching  Abortion  ;  ic  happens,  fometimes,  noiwiui* 
Handing,  though  very  fcldom,  that  thofe  Clods oi  IW 


very 


proceed  only  from  that  which  flows  from  Ionic  \d- 
Ills  which  terminate  to  the  Outfide  ol  the  tr.U'Jiul 


Orifice  ;  which  Blood  not  coming  out  of  the  M-llr*c 
fo  foon  as  it  is  out  of  its  Vcflll,  is  clodded  m  that 
Manner  in  the  Vagina ,  by  fejourning  a  little  in  it,  d 
Reufon  of  the  Situation  the  Woman  may  have  ben  ia 
at  the  Time  the  Blood  was  extravaiated.  J  lirrdorc  w 
judge  fallly  if  a  Woman  with  Child,  who  voids  Bioa 
in  Clods  through  the  Matrice  in  a  gnat  or  nmanu- 
Quantity,  be  ready  to  mi  Harry,  flu*  mull  he  tout  uu 
for  if  the  internal  Orifice  be  found  open,  as  i;u  ^  ",l 
its  inward  Part,  and  through  that  Aperture  the 


:  is  men  a  very  iuic  oigu,  umi.  **■  .. 

the  Bottom  ol  the  Matrice,  and  that  ihr  °-l‘ 


lrom 
will  foon  mifearry. 
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To  hinder  that  Flux  Horn  producing  l'uch  an  Accident, 
the  Woman  mull  abflain  from  all  Sorts  ol  Fxcrcill,  and 
lrom  all  that  can  over-heat  her  Blood.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  which,  if  iheHux  flioukl  continue,  a  Ivevuliion  mull  ito  i  1  1  w  at  vi  l  m  by  uiivi  mi  utijpti  -  -  j -  .  j  0 

hr’ ma.lv,  by  blm!im>  in  ihc  Ann,  if  the  Strength  of  his  Membranes,  be  felt  with  the  Finger  to  pr g1' 
the  Woman  will  allow  ii  ;  prclei ibing  alterwards  fome  I'df,  it  is  then  a  very  Hire  Sign,  that  the 

plealaiu  Siypuck. 

1  lure  is  a  great  Difference  betwixt  the  Hux  above- 
men  t  ion  \1,  and  what  is  c al led  a  Lojs  oj  Bloody  or  Hood¬ 
ing  ;  lor  in  this  the  Blood  flows  lrom  the  Buliom  ol 
I  he  Mali  ic  e,  wall  Pain  in  Abundance,  and  without  In- 
fe ill  1  pi ion ,  unlels  Ionic  Clods  ol  congealed  Blood,  feein 
fonuiime".  10  diinimlh  the  Accident,  by  flopping,  lor  a 
Jhoit  Tiuv,  1  hi:  Pl.i<e  whence  it  flows*,  but  loon  alier- 
w.ud.%  ih(  *le  L  Jot's  ol  Blood  being  expelled,  or  falling 
of  ihrmfeivi  \  into  f lu*  Matiiee,  it  begins  to  flow  anew, 
with  Hill  gunicr  Violence  than  before;  which  loon 

1  iM j [; 's  tli*'  1  Ji  a! h  boi  1 1  of  l he  IVlothci  and  C I  id*.  I ,  1111  . . .  .  — - •  .  .  .  .  ,  .jjjj  1 

leg  It  he  je medic  I,  by  the  quick  Dcliveiy  ol  the  but  that  Iblc  Expedient  kit  to  iave  her  u  d  *  l!' 
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If  the  Blood  flows  but  in  a  fmall  Qnantity»  an1 1  ^  (I 
cuation  is  of  a  ihort  Duration,  Nature  then  mu  ^ 
Uj  operate  in  the  Delivery,  provided  the  Ui  ^ 
has  Strength  enough,  and  is  not  attended  wit  ^ 
other  dangerous  Accident.  But  when  the  0<K 
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lb  great  Abundance,  that  the  y»  0111,1  , 
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iuclclnily  111  [qi  Cia  -  .  (  if*  (!!► 

iu  iivqucnt  Sincops  or  Convullions,  in  tlut  1  ^ 

0]>cration  is  nor  to  be  defeiivd  ;  and  it  b  a  ] 11 11  \j. #irl,j 


v  '  jrv  .  . '  *  ww  .  '  _  I  ..  ►  |  ^[(1) 

telfary  to  deliver  the  Woman,  whether  Ine  V  i)L,rc  j, 
or  not,  bus  Labour- l^i  ns,  or  none;  bexan  w  ^ 
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Child,  otherwife  her  Life  will  fly  with  her  Blood. 

That  in  fuch  a  dangerous  Occafion  one  muft  not 
nir  to  deliver  a  Woman,  for  Pains  which 
Sunwards;  for  though  a  Woman  in  that  de- 
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becaufe  that 


increafe  it  if  poflible,  that  Hie  may  have  enough  to  ur.-' 
dergo  the  Operation,  and  to  efcape  afterwards  ;  which 
may  be  done  by  moderating  the  Flux  of  the  Blood,  with 
fome  efficacious  Styptick,  which  [  know  by  Experience 

i0Kef  Condition  has  felt  thofe  Sorts  of  Pains  at  firft,  li,not  imP°ffibk:’  and  which  is  of  more  Effeft  than  any 
i,loI?bM  m  has  any  of  them  when  the  Floodtng  is  ar-  Jhin°  e]fe  ,which  c,an  be  admimftred  to  the  Patient, 
l’e  l° rhit  Excels  as  to  caufe  Sincops  or  Convul-  1C  m?  crates  the  too  exceffive  Diffipation  of  the 

r>ved  to;,  :her  ought  a  Midwife,  or  Man-midwife  fPlnts’  keePs  111  a  greater  Quantity  of  them  in  the 
fions •,  nU,  ua  n^n  Kpmnfp  °*  Minutes,  than  the  greateft  Reftorativc  ‘ 

couJd  make  in  feveral  Hours ;  though  it  be  not  impro¬ 
per  to  have  Recourfe  to  thefe  Jikewife,  provided  they  be 
aftringent ;  as  good  old  Red  Wine.  I  have  preferibed 
on  thole  Occafions,  fome  Spoonfuls  of  Mutton’s  Juice, 
extracted  without  Water,  either  between  two  deep 
Dillies  at  a  very  flow  Fire,  or  in  Balneo  Maris,  given 

by  Intervals ;  and  the  Styptick  I  have  invented  has  nc-' 
ver  failed  of  Succefs. 

As  to  the  TV rig ht ,  and  hearing  down,  or  Relaxation  of 
the  Matrice  in  Women  with  Child.  The  Weight  of  the 
Matrice,  is  when  Women  with  Child  feel  at  the  Bot- 


till  the  Matrice  be  much  open, 
de  Effufion  of  Blood  humecting  it  much,  and  the 
§[ea*  rphxino-  it,  caufe  that  it  may  be  then  as  eafi- 
fn Hated,  as °if  (he  had  had  the  ftrongeft  Fains; 
Teh  mull  be  done  by  putting  the  Woman  in  a  con¬ 
venient  Situation  for  her  Delivery  ;  then  the  Surgeon 
'  M,n-mid\vife  having  anointed  his  Hand  with  Oil  or 
Pomatum,  Ihall  introduce,  by  little  and  little,  his 
Fm^ers  joined  together,  into  the  Matrice,  and  part 
them  kom  one  another,  when  they’ll  be  at  the  En- 
rance  thereof,  to  dilate  it  diffidently  by  little  and 
litde  and,  if  poffible,  without  any  Violence  ;  which 
clone,  and  having  his  Hand  entirely  in  the  Part,  if 
he  finds  that  the  Membranes  of  the  Water  are  not 
broken  yet,  heffiall  make  no  Difficulty  to  break  them, 
collide  at  the  (lime  Time  his  Hand  infide  of  rhem  ; 
afar  which,  whatever  Part  the  Child  prefents  firft, 
vris  it  even  the  Head  (unlefs  it  be  too  far  advanced  in 
the  Paflage)  he  muft  always  in  that  Occafion,  go  to 
fearch  for  the  Feet  of  the  Child  to  draw  him  out,  ob- 
fervin*  all  the  Circumftances  which  I’ll  mention  when 
[5]|  fpeak  of  the  Delivery,  where  the  Child  prefents 
the  Feet  firft,  becaufe  there  is  a  better  Hold,  and  a 
greater  Facility,  to  draw  the  Child  by  the  Feet  than 
by  the  Head,  or  any  other  Part ;  this  done,  he  (hall 
deliver  the  Woman  of  her  After-birth,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  very  little  adherent  in  thofe  Encounters;  taking 
great  Care  to  leave  no  Clods  of  Blood  in  the  Matrice, 
othenvife  the  Flux  would  continue,  whenas  when 
nothing  is  left  behind,  it  ceafes  by  degrees,  with  all' 
the  dangerous  Accidents  it  was  attended  with. 

Note,  alfo,  that  though  I  have  faid,  that  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  deliver  the  Women  who  have  thofe  great 
Loffes  of  Blood,  to  endeavour  through  that  Means  to 
fave  her  Life,  and  that  of  her  Child  ;  it  is  not  to  be 
fxpeded  that  they  are  all  faved  thereby  ;  for  if  that 
needfiry  Succour  is  deferred  too  long,  fome  of  them 
die  loon  after  the  Operation  ;  and  if  the  Lois  of  Blood 
proceeds  from  a  Wound  in  the  Matrice,  or  a  Laceration 
ef  the  Subftance  thereof,  caufed  by  a  too  great  Diftcn- 
fion,  or  otherwife,  as  it  fometimes  happens  (and  which 
cannot  be  difeovered  but  by  opening  the  Body  of  the 
^oman  after  her  Death)  then  there  is  no  Remedy, 
and  all  Women  in  that  deplorable  Condition  die, 
iliough  they  be  even  delivered  by  the  foie  Operation 
of  Nature,  or  fuccoured  in  Time  by  a  fkilful  Surgeon  ; 

.  uic  the  Matrice  which  has  fullered  Violence  by 
unit-  Wound,  or  fome  confidcrable  Contuflon,  can- 
not  concradt  itlclf  fo  cxadlly  after  Delivery,  nor  fo 

!Vc  rt'*un‘tc  Fibres  and  Subftance  to  ftop  the  Ori- 
jees  of  the  Veil  els  opened  by  Laceration,  as  it  would 
101  it  had  received  no  Lcfion,  and  the  Vcflels  had 
’un  n°  otherwife  opened  but  by  a  Ample  Anaftomofis  ; 

ftrtSn  r  ^  Woman  was  to  furvivc  fome  Days 
:  !cr  eIivc*y»  an  Inflammation  happens  very  cafily 

it*  wotmded  Matrice  ;  which  infallibly  caules  the 
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of'  the  Patient. 


■  i  agam  T  hat  the  frequent  fainting  Fits,  with  Lofs 

.ilv-iv °W  CC  ^C>  convu^lvc  Motions,  &c.  are  almoft 
frn  ‘  ]  ttltai!}  Signs  Death,  when  they  proceed 

one  m  (fCnt  ^°*‘s  ^°°A  in  a  Woman  with  Child  ; 

in  the U  'n01 on  all  thofe  Occafions,  and  even 
whirl,  \  ,  (  <^!HTatc>  die  Delivery  of  the  Woman, 
be  \\<  r  )  1C  °n^  R?incdy  in  thofe  Cafes,  though  it 
kiiohf-*1  W*i^S  »Ccrta*n*  M.  Mauri [cau  lays,  that  he 
Oriiir/1  rU|’  llat  r*lc  Women  who  have  rhe  internal 

caficr  liiv(v] 1  'r  diin,  foit,  and  finooth,  arc 

it  thirl*  )  n> tl:r  c  lc  Operation,  than  thofe  who  have 
,1Kk’  and  rough. 

w.iys  verv K|!-C*  ^Icur  ^?^'s  Blood,  there  happen  al¬ 
to  ptcfervi*  .  W  kl*,nt*nG  Fits,  one  mull  endeavour 

vlut  Strength  remains  in  the  Patient,  and 
d  Vol.  IL 


or  tneir  iseuy  an  extraordinary  Weight,  either  by 
reafon  of  the  Suppreffion  of  their  Mends,  or  becaufe 
the  Matrice,  by  the  Weight  of  what  is  contained  in  its 
Capacity,  falls  on  its  Neck,  and  fometimes  fo  low,  that 
they  cannot  walk  but  with  great  Difficulty;  at  which  time 
it  is  not  Jikewife  poffible  for  them  to  ufe  Coition. 

We  call  that  bearing  down ,  or  Relaxation  of  the  Ma - 
trice,  when  it  defeends  only  into  the  Vagina ,  without' 
coming  out  at  the  Pudendum  ;  for  in  that  Cafe  it  would 
be  a  Fall  or  Precipitation  of  the  Matrice,  which  is  a  much' 
more  dangerous  Malady  ;  which  does  not  happen  com¬ 
monly  to  Women  with  Child,  becaufe  the  Extent  of  the 
Matrice  hinders  it  from  thus  precipitaring  itfelf  entirely. 
The  Precipitation  of  the  Matrice  can  be  feen,  and  like- 
wife  felt  by  introducing  the  Finger  into  the  Vagina ,  for 
one  meets  prefendy  with  the  Matrice,  and  its  internal 
Orifice  which  is  very  near  the  Pudendum ,  particularly 
when  the  Woman  is  Handing  up. 

This  bearing  down  is  often  caufed  by  a  Relaxation  of 
the  Ligaments  of  the  Matrice,  and  particularly  of  the 
large  ones,  which  muft  keep  it  faft  on  each  Side  to¬ 
wards  the  Loins,  to  hinder  it  from  falling  down  ;  which 
Relaxation  proceeds  either  from  the  Weight  of  the 
Burthen  it  carries  and  contains,  which  caufes  an  uncom¬ 
mon  Extenfion  of  the  Ligaments,  or  from  fome  Fall, 
which  giving  it  violent  Shakes,  produces  the  fame  Ef- 
fe<5ls,  and  much  more  when  the  Burthen  is  heavier  ; 
as  Iikewife  from  a  hard  Labour,  and  bad  Delivery,  which 
has  preceded  the  prefent  Pregnancy  ;  but  it  is  caufed  of¬ 
ten,  or  at  lead  facilitated,  by  an  Abundance  of  Humi¬ 
dity,  which  foaking  thofe  Ligaments,  relax  them  thus ; 
to  which  arc  fubjeft  Women  of  a  phlegmatick  Confti- 
tution. 

Befides  that  the  Bearing  down  of  the  Matrice,  hinders, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  the  Woman  with  Child 
from  walking,  and  from  ufing  freely  of  Coition;  it 
caufes  Iikewife,  by  its  Weight,  a  Stupor  in  the  Loins, 
Pains  in  the  Groin,  and  Numbnefs  in  the  Thighs :  As 
alfo  a  Difficulty  of  making  Water,  and  of  going  to 
Stool,  by  a  Compreffion  of  the  Bladder,  and  of  the 
RcElum,  between  which  it  is  fituated. 

A  Woman  is  eaficr  cured  of  a  Bearing  dozen  of  the 
Matrice ,  after  her  Delivery,  than  during  her  Pregnancy ; 
becaufe  having  been  cafed  of  her  Burthen,  the  Liga¬ 
ments  are  (Lengthened  with  more  Facility.  Add,  that 
at  that  Time,  PefTaries  can  be  introduced  into  the  Parr, 
to  keep  it  in  its  natural  Situation, 

Note,  That  whatever  may  be  the  Caufe  of  the  Bearing 
dozen  of  the  Matrice,  the  bed  Remedy  is  for  the  Wo¬ 
man  to  keep  her  Bed  ;  for  while  ihe  is  up,  the  Weight 
of  the  Part  incrcafcs  the  Relaxation  of  the  Liga¬ 
ments  ;  and  if  her  Circumftances  will  not  allow  it, 
flic  muft  wear  a  Pcflliry,  to  keep  the  Part  in  its  na¬ 
tural  Situation  :  And  il  her  Belly  be  very  high,  as  it 
commonly  is  towards  the  latter  Months,  it  mull  be 
fupported  by  a  large  Bandage  made  for  that  Pur- 
pole,  to  hinder  thereby  the  excellivc  Ex  ten  lion  of 
the  Ligaments.  But  if  the  Relaxation  ol  thole  Liga¬ 
ments  proceeds  Irom  fuperlliious  Humidities,  the 
Woman  mull  be  purged  gently  from  Time  to  Time, 
abllaming  from  Coition,  becaufe  in  the  Action  the 
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Penis  ftriking  with  Violence  againft  the  internal  Ori¬ 
fice  of  the  Matrice,  could  chance  to  make  it  open 
before  Term,  and  thereby  caufe  a  Mifcarriage. 

As  to  the  Hydropfy  of  the  Matrice ,  it  is  nothing  elfe 
but  a  Quantity  of  Water  gathered  in  the  Capacity  of 
the  Matrice.  This  Accident  has  often  deceived  Phyfi- 
cians.  Surgeons,  Midwives,  and  the  Patients  themfelves, 
who  expecting  to  be  delivered  of  a  Child,  void  only 
Abundance  of  Water. 

Thefe  Waters  are  either  generated  in  the  Matrice,  or 
carried  thither  from  other  Parts,  as  when  in  the  Hydropfy 
of  the  Abdomen,  they  pafs  by  Tranfudation,  through 
the  porous  Subftance  of  the  Membranes  of  the  Matrice. 

They  are  generated  in  the  Matrice,  when  it  is  too 
much  cooled  or  debilitated,  by  a  bad  and  violent  Deli¬ 
very  which  has  preceded,  or  becaufe  the  fuperfluous 
Impurities  it  ufed  to  void,  have  been  a  long  Time 
fupprefied. 

When  the  Waters  contained  in  the  Capacity  of  the 
Matrice  come  from  other  Parts,  they  are  not  unveloped 
in  particular  Membranes,  and  are  only  retained  by  the 
internal  Orifice  of  the  Matrice  being  exa&ly  clofed,  and 
flow  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  open. 

But  if  they  be  generated  in  the  Matrice  (which  hap¬ 
pens  principally  after  Coition,  from  the  Seeds  being  too 
cold,  aqueous,  or  corrupted)  then  they  are  fometimes 
contained  in  Membranes  ;  in  which  Cafe  a  Woman  is 
not  fo  foon  delivered  of  them,  but  carries  them  often 
very  near  as  long  as  a  Child.  It  is  this  Sort  of  Hy¬ 
dropfy  which  caufes  that  at  the  Beginning,  flie  imagines 
herfelf  really  with  Child,  but  the  Indifpofition  continuing 
longer  than  the  ordinary  Term  of  Pregnancy,  fhe  lofes 
all  Hope  ;  and  the  longer  this  Malady  lafts,  the  more  a 
Woman  is  in  Danger  of  her  Life,  increafing  fometimes 
to  that  Excefs,  that  Women  have  been  feen  to  have 
more  than  thirty  Quarts  of  Water  contained  in  their 
Matrice. 

Note ,  That  Waffale  fays  to  have  opened  a  Woman,  in 
whofe  Matrice  he  found  above  fixty  Meafurcs  of 
Water,  each  Meafure  containing  three  Pints.  Schen - 
kius,  lib.  4.  obferv.  relates  feveral  Hiftories  of  that 
Nature,  particularly  of  a  Woman  whofe  Matrice  was 
found  fo  exceffively  full  of  Water,  and  fo  prodigioufly 
extended,  that  it  was  capable  to  contain  a  Child  of 
ten  Years  of  Age. 

% 

One  will  be  capable  to  know  eafily,  and  diftinguifh 
the  Hydropfy  of  the  Matrice  from  a  true  Pregnancy,  if 
he  refledls  on  all  the  Signs  I  have  mentioned  in  fpeakingof 
a  true  Pregnancy,  which  are  not  commonly  difeovered 
in  that  Malady.  It  is  true,  that  a  Woman  will  have 
then  her  Belly  fwelled,  and  a  SupprefTion  of  M’enfes, 
as  in  a  true  Pregnancy  s  but  there  will  be  feveral  other 
Signs  to  fhew  the  Difference  ;  for  in  the  Dropjy  the 
Breads  are  flabby,  and  hanging  down,  there  is  a  greater 
Weight,  and  more  Pains  in  the  Belly,  and  the  Com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Woman  is  much  worfe,  than  if  flic  was 
really  big  with  Child. 

As  this  Hydropfy  can  happen  alone,  it  alfo  accompa¬ 
nies  fometimes  a  true  Pregnancy,  thofe  Waters  being 
contained  without  the  Membranes  of  the  Child,  in  the 
Capacity  of  the  Matrice  •,  for  though  there  be  much 
Water  in  thofe  Membranes,  it  is  not  properly  an  Hy¬ 
dropfy  of  the  MatricCy  bccaufe  there  is  always  fome  na¬ 
turally,  in  which  the  Child  fwims  which  noewithftand- 
ing,  they  are  fometimes  in  it  in  fo  great  a  Quantity, 
and  fwcll  fo  prodigioufly  the  Belly  of  the  Woman,  that 
flie  is  thought  to  be  big  with  two  or  three  Children, 
though  fhe  be  but  with  one,  who  is  extremely  weakned, 
bccaufe  the  greateft  Part  of  his  Food  is  difiolved  into 
Water,  which  almoft  extinguifhes  and  fuffocates  what 
remains  in  him  cf  natural  Heat.  Some  Women  have 
been  Icon  to  void  two  or  three  Pints  of  thofe  Waters, 
two  or  three  Months  before  their  Delivery  •,  when  that 
happens  the  Waters  are  then  in  the  Matrice  without  the 
Membranes  of  the  Child,  for  othenvife  the  Child  would 
come  out  foon  alter  the  voiding  of  thofe  Waters. 

Note,  That  the  voiding  of  thofe  Waters  during  Gefla- 
tion,  can  alfo  proceed  from  Part  of  thofe  the  Child 
fwims  in,  after  a  flight  Rupture  or  Laceration  of 
their  Membranes.  I  lay,  of  a  Part  only  j  for  if  they 
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were  voided  entirely;  the  Labour 
that  Evacuation. 

Note,  alfo,  that  the  Hydropfy  of  the  Matrix  c_n  r 
to  the  Generation  ot  the  Child  ;  but  that  1  r  fuccecd 
can  never  be  accompliflied  in  a  Matrice  ■ ?1CRltion 
d  ropfical ,  becaufe  it  fhould  open  to  receive" h>" 
in  which  Cafe,  the  Waters  contained  iri  X  lffSecd» 
would  be  either  immediately  voided  or  lattice 
Seed  received.  7  9  0r  Cor^pc  the 

The  belt  Remedy  for  thofe  Sorts  of  ttv,l  r 
there  be  a  Child  with  it,  is  to  wait  with 

Hour  of  the  Delivery,  ufing  at  the  fame  TimfnfV1'6 
cative  Remedies.  If  there  be  nothin©-  bur  w  °*  dtfi' 
tained  in  the  Matrice,  the  Half-bath  ?s  very 
make  it  open,  as  are  likewife  all  the  RcmL ; . t0 
provoke  the  Menfes,  and  if  thole  Remedy  \  W”,c“ 

Effedt,  the  Woman  muft  be  preferred  the 
neral  Waters.  °‘  Mi* 

As  to  the  (edematous  Swelling  of  the  Labia  ,1  * 
dendum.  The  Matrice  is  often  fo  full  of  l/u 
that  they  overflow  on  the  outward  Parts  eWi 
the  neighbouring,  viz.  on  the  Labia  of  the  Vudz  J  0tl 
whereby  they  become  fo  big,  and  fo  much  tumitrT  ’ 
fome  Women,  that  they  cannot  approach  their  Th‘ oil- 
near  one  another ;  which  is  the  Caufe  that  thev  W-»?.TS 
with  the  greateft  Difficulty.  7  0uJ 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  Women  bio-  ^  ^ 
Children  are  very  fubjedt  to  that  Indifpofition,  to«£ 
the  latter  Months  or  their  Pregnancy  •,  and  that  at  ti- 
Time  they  have  always  their  Legs  much  fwelled  *  ^ 

This  Swelling  of  the  Labia  of  the  Matrice  is  then 
lucid  and  almoft  tranlparent,  much  like  an  Hydrocclie 
becaufe  of  the  great  Quantity  of  clear  Water  it  is 
with  ;  and  as  it  could  be  very  painful,  and  troublefome 
to  the  Woman  during  her  Labour,  becaufe  by  that 
Swelling  the  Paffages  are  rendered  narrower,  it  mull  b> 
remedied  before  ;  which  muft  be  done  by  opening  the 
'Ways  of  the  Urine,  with  fome  Diu  re  ticks  for  thofe 
Swellings  proceed  often  from  the  Obftrudion  of  the 
Reins,  or  elfe  by  making,  if  it  be  necefiary,  fome  flight 
longitudinal  Scarifications  on  thofe  Labia,  whereby  the 
Humidities  are  evacuated  by  degrees,  anointing  the 
Part  afterwards  with  the  Unguentum  of  Roles,0  and 
applying  upon  it  ComprefTes  dipped  in  aromatick  Wine, 
to  hinder  the  Recidive. 

When  thofe  Tumours  are  oedematous  only,  and 
without  Fever,  though  they  be  ever  fo  big,  they  are 
not  commonly  dangerous,  if  they  be  remedied  in  tk 
Manner  above  preferibed  ;  but  when  they  proceed  from 
an  Inflammation  of  thofe  Parts,  which  is  always  at¬ 
tended  with  Fever  ;  then  the  Woman  dies  of  it,  a  few 
Days  after  her  Delivery,  becaufe  the  Inflammation  which 
appears  at  thofe  external  Labia,  is  but  an  EtM  and 
Communication  of  that  which  is  infide  of  the  Matrice. 
According  to  Hypo  crates,  Aphorifm.  43.  lib .  5.  Si  mluri 
pregnant  i  fat  in  utcro  eryftpelas ,  let  hale  eft. 

Note ,  That  the  Labia  of  the  Vulva  have  been  feen  in 
pregnant  Women,  much  fwelled  by  a  Quantity  0! 
Varices,  which  rendered  the  Tumour  very  uneven, 
and  caufcd  in  it  a  dolorous  Pruritus.  That  Accident 
happens  to  Women  who  arc  of  a  too  {anguine  Con* 
ftitution,  and  arc  commonly  very  hard  bound \  which 
to  remedy,  they  muft  be  let  Blood  in  the  Ann,  their 
Belly  kept  open,  and  they  abftain  from  Coition. 

As  to  the  Venereal  Difeafc  a  Woman  with  Child  rntyh 
ajjliflcd  with.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  conceive,  w" 
a  Woman  witli  Child,  and  in  felled  with  the  Venera ilL/ 
cafe ,  communicates  it  to  the  Child  in  her  Womb, 
caufe  that  contagious  Malady  corrupting  the  'we 
Mate  of  the  Blood  of  the  Mother,  it  is  inipnflihk  i«‘ 
Child  fed  with  that  corrupted  Subftance,  ihouli  n0- 
be  in  felted  therewith.  r  1 

Tlie  Venereal  Difeafc,  which  is  but  of  one  fame  1 
in  its  1  silence,  aad  is  only  dillinguiflicil  by  its  1 
into  more  or  ids,  communicating  itfelf  to  the 
Means  of  the  Subftance  of  the  Mother  he  k«ls  T  J 
makes  more  or  Jefs  Imprcflion  on  his  tender 
the  Degree  thereof  is  greater  or  left :  And  it  nc 
man  with  Child  has  Uleeries  very  near  lun*  u 

in  its  Neck,  or  the  neighbouring  Parts  j  the  Cl1 
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,  „  prnv;mitv,  will  be  fall  eafier  carried  to  him. 
to  the  Cure  of  this  Diftemper  in.  Women  with  Child \ 
When  a  Woman  is  in  the  latter  Months  of  her  Preg- 
V  nne  muft  wait  till  after  her  Delivery,  to  attempt 
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her  to  wait  with  Patlendc  till  after  her  Delivery  ^  wheii 
they  would  be  at  her  Service.  Therefore  as  Hie  faw* 
that  none  would  perhaps  undertake  it*  unlefs  ffie  con¬ 
cealed  her  Pregnancy,  which*  fhe  being  but  three 
Months  gone  with  Child  was  not  very  difcernible* 
fae  applied  IierfeJfi  to  another,  who  knowing  nothing 
of  her  Pregnancy,  treated  her,  as  it  is  cuftomary  iri 
thofe  Maladies,  and  befides  the  other  Remedies  ufed 
on  thofe  Occasions,  gave  her  by  five  or  fix  reiterated 
F fictions,  a  copious  Salivation,  which  lafted  five  whole 
Weeks,  whereby  fhe  was  perfectly  cured*  without 
feeling  afterwards  the  leaft  Symptoms  of  her  former 
Diftemper,  went  her  full  Time*,  at  the  End  whereof 
fiie  was  deliver’d*  by  the  fame  M.  Maurfean,  of  a 
ftrong  and  healthy  Child :  And  what  was  the  more  fur- 
prifing,  in  that  Cafe,  is,  that  the  After-Birth,  which 
is  the  more  fufceptible  of  Corruption,  was  clear,  red* 
very  fine,  and  v£ry  found. 

I’ll  conclude  this  concife  Detail  of  the  Maladies  a  Wo¬ 
man  with  Child  is  fubjeeT  to,  hy  the  Abortion,  and  Caufes 
thereof.  When  a  Woman  voids  what  had  been  re¬ 
tained  in  the  Matrice,  after  Conception,  that’s  called  Ef¬ 
fluxion,  i.  e.  running  of  the  Seeds ;  becaufe  at  that 
Time  they  have  not  acquired  yet  any  folid  Confiftehce. 
If  fhe  throw  out  a  falfe  Conception  (which  commonly 
happen^  from  the  End  of  the  firft,  to  that  of  the  fecond 
Month)  we  call  it  Expulfion^  but  when  the  Child  is  al¬ 
ready  formed,  and  has  began  to  have  Life*  let  him  be 
ever  fo  little,  if  he  happens  to  come  out  before  the 
Time  appointed  by  Nature,  it  is  an  Abortion ;  which 
can  happen  from  the  End  of  the  fecond  Month*  or  even 
before,  to  that  of  the  feventh  only  *,  for  after  chat  Time,  it 
is  always  a  true  Labour  ;  becaufe  the  Child  being  then 
ftrong  enough,  and  having  a  fufficient  Perfe&ion*  can 
live,  which  he  cannot  before  that  Time.  This  pre- 
vioufiy  underftood  I’ll  fay,  that. 

Abortion,  is  the  Child  coming  imperfect  out  of 
the  Matrice,  before  the  Time  appointed  by  Nature  5 
which  is  the  Caufe  that  he  often  comes  out  dead  *,  or  if 
he  be  alive,  he  dies  foon  after  he  is  born. 

All  Sorts  of  violent  Maladies,  can  be  the  Caufe  of 
Abortion ,  becaufe  they  kill  the  Child,  who  being  dead 
cannot  remain  long  in  the  Matrice  •,  which  alfo  puts  the 
Mother  in  Danger  of  her  Life,  who  often  perilhes  foon 
after  her  Mifcarriage,  or  even  before.  Even  intermit¬ 
tent  l^evers  alone,  can  caufe  an  Abortion ,  by  exciting 
falfe  Pains  in  the  Womb,  which  occafion  a  real  La¬ 
bour  ;  and  are  excited  by  the  Fermentation  of  the  Wa¬ 
ters  the  Child  fwims  in,  extremely  heated  in  the  Time 
of  the  hot  Paroxifm  of  the  Fever,  and  by  that  of  the 
Blood,  which  is  in  great  Abundance  in  all  the  Vefifels 
of  the  Placenta,  of  the  Matrice,  and  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Parts ;  for  thofe  Waters  taking  up  much  more  Space 
than  ufual,  when  thus  ovcr-hcated,  as  well  as  the  Blood, 
caufe  a  great  Diftenfion  of  the  Membranes  they  are  conJ 
cain*d  in,  whereby  the  Matrice  is  irritated ;  as  alfo  by 
the  too  frequent  Motions  of  the  Child,  who  flirs  extra¬ 
ordinarily  at  the  lame  Time  the  Fever  redoubles. 

The  particular  Caufes  o i  Abortion,  are  all  the  Acci¬ 
dents  heretofore  mention’d  \  and  a  violent  and  frequent 
Vomiting,  which  deprives  both  the  Mother  arid  Child 
of  their  Food,  when  the  Aliments  are  thus  expelled 
from  the  Stomach,  and  caufes  her  to  make  violent 
Efforts,  whereby  the  Matrice  is  violently  comprcifed, 
and  at  laft  forced  to  difburthen  icfelf  before  the  Time, — ■ 
The  Pains  in  the  Loins,  and  the  violent  Cholicks,  can 
alfo  caufe  the  fame  Accident.  Likewise  the  Strangury, 
becaufe  there  happens  then  continually,  very  ftrong 
Comprcffions  of  the  Abdomen,  for  the  Evacuation  of  tin? 

w  r .  . . -  gone:  one  look,  cue  ivc-  Urine.- — A  violent  Cough  by  its  frequent  Agitation 

then  t0  undergo  a  thorough  Cure  *,  and  to  run  pufliing  Hidden !y  and  with  great  Efforts  the  Diaphragm 
Z  u!k^  her  life,  in  order  to  go  her  full  Time,  downwards,  gives,  Jikcwife,  violent  Shakes  to  the  Ma¬ 
trice.  —  A  violent  Loofcncfs  puts  a  Woman  with  Child 
in  Danger  of  mifearrying  j  and  much  fooncr,  if  after¬ 
wards  there  happens  a  Tciicfim,  /.  e.  frequent  and  vio¬ 
lent  Motions  to  go  to  ftool,  whereby  the  lnrclline  rcthim,  . 
endeavours  to  evacuate  certain  acrimonious  Humours, 
which  continually  irritate  its  Membranes*,  for  in  that 
Occafion  the  Matrice  which  is  fituatcd  on  that  Inteilme, 
receives  a  very  great  Commotion. 

If  the  Mcnles  flow  much  during  Geftation,  it  is  im- 
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^nmTand  likewife,  that  of  her  Child,  if  he  be  infcA- 
t  a rrewith ;  becaufe  the  Delivery  happening,  while  the 

wlman  is  under  Cure’  flle  w0ll!d  be  in  E,anSer  of  her 
rf  •  and  if  her  Child  at  that  Time  was  to.  come  dead 

.jhe  World,  his  Death  would  be  attributed  to  the 
Violence  of  the  Remedies,  and  the  Surgeon  apeufed  of 

^  Whence  Difeafe  is  gone  yet  no  farther  than  its  firft 
T)  srec  and  is  no t  attended  with  great  Accidents,  the 
indicative  Cure  thereof,  muft  be,  likewife,  deferred, 
11  after  the  Delivery,  and  preferibe  but  palliative  Reme¬ 
dies  as  a  convenient  Regimen,  fome  gentle  Purgatives, 
reiterated' from  Time  to  Time,  to  ftop  the  Progrefs  of 
the  Difeafe.  But  if  the  Woman  be  yet  hut  in  the  firft 
Months  of  her  Pregnancy,  and  has  the  Venereal  Difeafe 
to  die  laft  Degree,  accompanied  with  dangprous  and  con¬ 
tinual  Symptoms,  which  are  Indications,  that  it  is  ajrnoft 
jmpoffibk  fhe  could  wait  till  her  Delivery,  to  be  treated  * 
becaufe  being  yet  very  far  from  her  Term,  thofe  Symp¬ 
toms  incrcafing  more  and  more,  would  corrupt  her 
fruit,  and  caufe  a  Mifcarriage ;  in  that  Cafe,  to  avoid 
the  gveateft  pf  the  two  Evils,  if  fhe  has  a  fufficient 
Strength,  the  Cure  may  be  attempted  ;  which  muft  be 
done  by  adminiftering  to  her  the  Remedies  gently,  and 
with  Circumfpe&ion  *  fo  that  the  Evacuations  be  fhialler 
and  Jill  longer ;  rather  chan  procure  them  too  violent^ 
and  too  Hidden . 

Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Fri&ions,  in  the  fupe- 
rior  Parts  only,  are  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  Reme¬ 
dies*,  and  that  no  mercurial  Preparations  are  to  be  admi- 
niftered  inwardly  j  becaufe,  fay  they,  they  would  put  the 
Woman  in  Danger  of  mifearrying,  by  the  continual  Ef¬ 
forts  Die  would  be  obliged  to  make  to  go  to  ftool,  where¬ 
by  die  Matrice  would  be  extremely  agitated.  But  my  Sen¬ 
timent  is,  that  gentle  mercurial  Preparations,  can  be  ad- 
minifter’d  inwardly,  and  fafely,  in  thofe  Cafes,  as  well 
to  a  pregnant  Woman,  as  to  any  other  Perfon  fince 
there  are  mercurial  Preparations,  which  purge  fo  very 
gently,  and  without  the  leaft  Effort,  that  they  can  be  ad- 
minifterd,  even  to  Children,  not  above  four  or  five 
Years  of  Age  *  and  far  preferable  to  the  Frittions, 
winch  let  them  be  made  on  what  Parc  of  the  .Body  one 
pleafes, /hake  always  the  whole  Frame,  relax  the  Parts, 
and  confcquently  die  Ligaments  of  the  Matrice  with 
the  reft. 

Mtt,  That, the  Sentiment  that  the  Cure  of  a  Woman  in- 
fefted  with  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  and  with  Child,  can 
be  attempted,  even  with  Hope  of  Succefs,  during  the 
lime  of  Geftation,  is  confirmed  by  an  Example  given 
hy  the  famous  M.  Mauri geau,  who  fays,  that  in 
Jh6o,  while  he  pta&ifed  Midwifry,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu , 
at  Paris,  a  young  Woman,  which  ,  he  took  for  a  Lady 
of  Flcafure,  came  to  lay  in  there  of  her  fecond 
fnild;  who  having  been  infedted  with  the  Venereal 
Efcafc  before  her  firft  Pregnancy,  was  delivered  be¬ 
fore  Term,  then,  of  a  dead  Child,  and  all  rotten  with 
that  Diftemper.  But  when  fhe  was  with  Child  for 
rhe  fecond  Time,  perceiving  chat  .the  Occidents 
pMicr  Malady  incrcafcd  more  and  more,  flic 
JUl'g  d  that  there  was  ,no  Flope  that  her  fecond  Preg- 
joincy  fhoukl  fucceed  .  better  than  the  firft  j  becaufe 
had  all  over  her  IJody,  and  particularly  in  her 
rM  l|i  a  Qiiamity  of  malignant  Ulcers,  which  in- 
nralcd  daily  •,  and  was  afraid  they  would  turn  at  laft 
0  a  Cancer,  before  Jhe  could  be  ready  to  lay  in, 

•L.,n?  but  y«  three  Months  gone :  She  took  die  Re- 
mion  then  to  undergo  a  thorough  Cure  *,  and  to  run 

1 1  1 \  her  Life,  in  order  to  go  her  full  Time, 

'n‘  ,  cnc,/‘  ivc‘r,d  °l  a  live  Child,  thinking  that  it  was 
*1.  ^ 1  c  hie  could  do  it  otherwife,  or  hcrfelf  refift 

•  1mJUCnt  dangerous  Symptoms  of  her  Malady, 

coirin  ,ncre:l^’d  more  and  more  every  Day.  She 
UCo  her  Defign  to  three  or  four  Sur- 

wuu  T,  ,  n8  them,  at  the  fame  Time,  that  fhe  was 
Cijru  Jri  vAwh()  *11  three  refilled  to  undertake  the 
-then  .  hie  was  pregnant,  becaufe  fhe  would  be 
111  m  eminent  Danger  of  her  Life,  but  advifed 
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pofiible  the  Child  fliould  be  ftrong,  fince  in  that  Eva¬ 
cuation,  there  happens  a  very  great  Difiipauon  ot  the 
Spirits  of  the  Mother-,  and  the  Matrice  being  too  much 

hume&ed,  -relaxes  and  opens  eaflly. 

But  one  of  the  moft  dangerous  Accidents,  which 

caufe  an  Abortion  or  Mifcarriage,  is  the  Separation  of  the 
After-Birth  from  the  Matrice  heretofore  mention  d.— 
The  Hydropfy  of  the  Matrice  hinders  the  Child  from 
being  brought  to  Perfection  ;  for  the  too  great  Abun¬ 
dance  of  Water  extinguilhes  the  natural  Warmth,  al¬ 
ready  much  debilitated.  f 

All  that  agitates,  and  (hakes  violently  the  Body  or  a 

Woman  with  Child,  is  capable  to  caufe  a  Mifcarriage; 
as  a  violent  Work,  a  ftrong  Contufion,  or  Motion,  ei¬ 
ther  in  Falling,  Jumping,  Dancing,  running  a  Foot,  or 
on  Horfeback,  riding  in  a  Coach,  or  in  a  Cart,  Hol¬ 
lowing,  Laughing  immoderately,  or  fofne  Blow  receiv¬ 
ed  on  the  Belly  becaufe  by  thofe  Agitations  and  Com¬ 
motions,  there  happens  a  Relaxation  of  the  Ligaments 
of  the  Matrice,  which  even  break  fometimes,  as  likewife 
the  After-birth,  and  the  Membranes  of  the  Matrice  are 
Jeparated  from  it.  —  A  fudden  and  unexpe&ed  violent 
Noife,  like  that  of  Thunder,  Cannon,  &c.  can  alfo 
caufe  an  Abortion,  if  it  be  attended  with  Fear,  efpe- 
cially  in  young  Women,  becaufe  their  Body,  fays  Mati- 
ri$eau,  being  more  tender  and  tranfpirable  than  that  of 
thofe  more  advanced  in  Years,  the  Air  being  excef- 
lively  agitated  by  that  Noife,  introduces  itfelf  into  the 
Fores,  whereby  it  agitates  violently  both  the  Matrice 
and  the  Fcetus.  But  this  Reafon  does  not  feem  fatis- 
faCtory  to  me  ;  for  I  am  rather  of  Opinion,  that  by  the 
great  Surprize  caufed  by  fuch  an  unexpected  Noife,  in 
a  timorous  Woman,  there  happens  a  Stagnation  or  the 
animal  Spirits  in  her  Body,  whereby  the  Child  being  de¬ 
prived  of  them  all  on  a  fudden,  as  of  an  indifpenfable  and 
ncccfiary  Supply  on  which  his  Life  depends,  he  ftruggles 
extremely  for  it,  and  in  thofe  violent  Agitations,  the 
Ligaments  of  the  Matrice  are  either  loofen’d  or  broken  ; 
and  fometimes  the  After-birth  feparated  from  the  Matrice, 
whence  a  Mifcarriage  enfues. —  Foetid  and  (linking 
Smells,  can  alfo  contribute  to  a  Mifcarriage,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  Charcoal.  # 

There  are  alfo  Indifpofitions  of  the  Matrice,  which 
produce  the  fame  Accident;  as  when  it  is  callous  or  fo 
imall,  or  fo  much  comprefTed  by  the  Epiplon,  that  it 
cannot  extend  itfelf  fo  much  as  it  is  neceffary  to  lodge 
ihe  Child  at  Eafe,  with  the  After-Birth  and  the  Waters 
he  fwims  in.  —  This  can  happen,  likewife,  if  the  Wo¬ 
man,  to  appear  a  fine  Shape,  laces  hcrfclf  too  clofe,  or 
makes  Ufe  of  a  Buflc.  —  The  frequent  Ufe  of  Coition, 
cfpccially  towards  the  latter  Months  of  Geftation,  can 
prodnee  the  fame  Accident ;  becaufe  the  Matrice  then 
beincr  extremely  full,  inclines  much  downwards,  and  its 
internal  Orifice  being  very  near,  is  puflied  upwards  by 
the  Penis,  which  thereby  excites  it  fometimes  to  open 
fooncr  than  it  Ihould. 

If  Women  with  Child  mi  (carry  without  having  differed 
any  of  the  Accidents  above-mention'd,  it  is  either  by  Rca- 
l'on  of  the  Smallncfs  of  their  Shape,  lean  Women  who 
milcarry  in  the  fecund  or  third  Month,  without  any  mani- 
fefl  Caufe,  becaufe  the  Cotyledons  of  the  Matrice  (which 
are  the  inward  Orifices  o(  its  Vcfiels)  are  lull  of  a  flimifh 
Matter,  which  hinders  it  from  retaining  the  Foetus.  Li¬ 
mit  o  us  Women  arc  very  fubjcdl  to  that  Accident,  as  well 
as  thofe  who  have  a  great  Abundance  ol  the  IVbitcs  (as 
they  call  it)  the  continual  Affluence  thereof,  luimedt 
fo  much  the  Infidc  of  the  Matrice,  and  renders  it  fo 
llippery,  that  the  Placenta  cannot  adhere  to  it;  which 
alio  relaxes  it,  and  us  internal  Orifice  in  fuch  a  Man- 
r,i  r,  that  the  lead  Accident  cattles  a  Mifcarriage.  The 
lame  Thing  happens  to  Women  who  have  too  much 
Blood,,  as  thole  who  have  their  Monies  in  great  Abun- 
danef,  be  fo  i  c  they  are  with  Child  :  Bccauie  the  great 
Quantity  ol  Blood  Hopped  by  their  being  pregnant, 
breaks  toith  fometimes  alt  on  a  fudden,  whereby  die 
Child  is  lu [located,  and  the  Matrice  opened  for  his  Ex- 

pulfioit. 

A  paflionarc  Woman,  is  alfo  very  fuhjaft  to  Abor¬ 
tion,  Ik  caufe  in  the  frequent  Paroxifms  of  her  Rage, 
the  Circulation  of  the  animal  Spirits  is  fo  excefflvely  acce¬ 
lerated  and  difhirbrd,  that  it  throws  the  whole  Matrice 
into  a  Sure  of  Cuiivulfiun, 


There  are  likewife,  Caufes  of  Abortion 
ceed  from  the  Children  themfelves,  as  when  th 
monftrous ;  when  they  have  not  a  natural  are 
which  difturb  them  fo  much,  that  they  forced*? ; 
trice  to  expel  them  ;  and  likewife  when  thev  1  r 
big  that  it  cannot  contain  them  till  Term,  nor  tl 
ther  fupply  them  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 

As  to  the  Signs  of  an  approaching  Mifcarriage.  -J jf  ^ 
perceives,  that  after  one,  or  feveral  of  the"  ^ 


If 
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o 
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above  fpecified,  a  Woman  has  a  great  •  Pain  j 
Belly,  and  about  her  Loins,  and  with  it,  fome  Clod  c 
Blood  are  voided  through  the  Matrice,  and  the  M  ° 
branes  of  the  Child  are  broken,  they  are  fure  Signs 
approaching  Mifcarriage,  which  in  that  Cafe  cannot  T 
prevented  by  any  Remedy  whatever.  If  a ‘Woman  r  7 
a  great  Weight  in  her  Belly,  which  falls  as  a  Lumn 
that  Side  the  Child  lies,  .and  her  Matrice  voids  ftink‘°2 
and  cadaverous  Humidities,  it  is  a  Sign  that  fl3e  ^ 
mifearry  foon  of  a  dead  Child.  - 

It  is  certain,  that  a  Woman  who  mifearries,  is  in  a  mucj 
greater  Danger  of  her  Life,  than  one  who  goes  her  full 
Time  ;  becaufe,  as  I  have  obferved  already,  Abortion  * 
entirely  againft  Nature,  and  is  very  often  accompanied 
with  a  great  Lofs  of  Blood,  which  is  more  or  left  dan 
gerous,  according  as  the  Caufe  of  Abortion  is  more  or 
lefs  violent,  whether  it  has  been  occafioned  by  Reme. 
dies  taken  inwardly,  or  byfomeBlow,  Fall, 

Note,  That  firft  Mifcarriages  always  put  a  Woman  in 
Danger  of  a  Recidive;  and  there  are  even  many  Wo- 
*  men,  who  are  afraid  of  being  ever  capable  to  have 
any  Children,  becaufe  they  have  mifearried  the  firft 
Time  ;  to  which  thofe  newly  married  are  very  fubjeft, 
occafioned  by  the  violent  Emotion  of  the  whole  Body* 
excited  by  ardent  and  frequent  Coitions ;  which  notwith- 
jftanding  they  preferve  their  Fruit  after  their  Love  has 
been  a  little  fatiated  and  cooled.  Jet i us  fays,  that  Abor¬ 
tion  is  more  dangerous  in  a  ftrong  Woman,  whofe 
Matrice  is  tough  and  denfe,  than  in  any  other.  And 
Hippocrates ,  lib.  de  feptim .  allures  us,  that  there  hap¬ 
pens  more  Abortions  in  the  firft  two  Months,  than  in 
all  the  others. 

The  beft  and  moft  fpecifick  Remedies  for  all  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Accidents,  which  can  caufe  an  Abortion,  is  the 
Repos  ;  which  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  Violence  of 
the  Accident.  As  for  the  other  Remedies  which  can  be 
adminifter’d  on  thofe  Occafions,  I  refer  the  Reader  to 
what  I  have  faid  of  them  already,  to  avoid  a  Repetition; 
obferving  however,  in  this  Place,  that  if  a  Woman  is  to 
be  let  blood,  after  a  violent  Fall,  Blow,  &c.  to  prevent 
a  Mifcarriage,  it  fliould  be  done  as  foon  as  pofiible,  with¬ 
out  any  Fear  of  accelerating  the  Mifcarriage ;  far  from 
it,  fince  there  is  not  a  better  Remedy  to  keep  the  Child 
in  the  Womb,  for  by  that  Means,  the  Quantity  of  the 
Blood  being  diminifhed,  it  is  hinder’d  from  flowing  with 
too  great  Abundance  towards  the  Matrice;  and  makes 
it  take  another  Road. 

Note ,  That  all  thofe  who  are  called  to  treat  Women  with 
Child  in  their  Maladies  ;  muft  take  a  particular  Care 
to  prevent  as  much  as  pofiible,  and  by  all  Sorts  ot 
Remedies,  a  Mifcarriage,  in  a  Woman  a (11  idea  with 
a  continual  Fever ;  for  almoft  all  the  Women  to  whom 
that  Accident  happens,  die  foon  afterwards  *,  and  dp-- 
dally  thofe  whofe  Fever  is  accompanied  with  a  Fluxion 
in  the  Bread.  Without  flattering  themfelves  with  the 
vain  Hopes,  that  the  great  Evacuation  ocean oim 
the  Delivery,  can  abate  the  Fever ;  and  the  '  olJia 
render’d  more  capable  to  take  the  neceflary  Reinemcs. 
Far  from  it,  for  the  Fever  incrcafes  immediately  « 

and  redoubles  by  the  entire  Supprefflon  of  the  -v^ 

tions,  which  always  happens  then,  and  tho  e  m 
ties  falling  on  the  inward  Parts,  form  thcic  a  L1 
turn,  which  is  always  mortal. 

Note  alfo.  That  from  this  theorical  Part  °f  ^'^'1 
treating  of  all  that  happens  before,  and  a  tU\  in 
tion  ;  and  of  all  the  Maladies  and  Accidents  *  . 

with  Child  is  fubjedt  to,  during  the  whoks  an 
rent  Times  of  her  Pregnancy,  PJJ  pals t0  J  anj 
Part  thereof;  where  I’ll  treat  of  a  natura  ’  a|1. 
of  thofe  which  arc  againji  Nature ,  teat*  mT  ^ 
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of  helping  a.  Woman  in  die  former,  and  how  to 
remedy  to  all  the  others  ;  beginning  by  informing 
fjje  Reader  what  we  underftand  by  Delivery,  the  Dif¬ 
ferences,  and  different  Terms  thereof 

\tc  underftand  by  Delivery  the  Emiflion,  or  Ex- 
tv&on  of  a  Child  at  Term,  out  of  the  Matrice  ;  which 
Definition  includes  both  the  natural  Labour,  and  thole 

.  Nature. 

'STo  know  the  Difference  between  a  natural  Labour, 
nl3  [hat  Nature,  we  muft  obferve  that  there  are 
ibur  Conditions  required,  without  which  a  Labour  can- 
t  be  accounted  natural.  The  firft  is,  that  it  muft  be 
'LCt'iTi  j  the  fecond,  that  ic  be  Quick,  and  without  any 
conlittoble  Accident ;  the  third,  that  che  Child  be  alive ; 
ijd  the  fourth,  that  he  be  well  formed,  and  prefents 
birofclf  in  a  natural  Situation :  For  if  there  be  any  of 
thoft  four  Conditions  wanting,  the  Labour  is  againft 
Nature;  and  much  more  fo,  if  feveral  of  them  are 

wanted. 

Nett,  That  feveral  very  great  Dilutes  and  Difficulties 
have  arifen  in  all  Ages,  relating  to  the  firft  of  the 
Conditions  above-mentioned  ;  of  which  Women  of 
a  licentious  Life  have  often  attempted  to  take  Advan¬ 
tage  ;  we  muft  notwithftanding  inform  them  in  this 
Dace,  that  all  Authors,  Phyficians,  as  well  as  Law¬ 
yers,  have  agreed  at  laft  among  themfelves,  that  the 
mod  ordinary  Terms,  are  the  feventh  Month  and 
the  Ninth,  and  particularly  the  ninth.  Eypocrates  is 
of  Opinion,  that  a  Child  coming  at  eight  Months 
cannot  live,  becaufe  he  cannot  bear  to  make  fo  ftroncr 
Efforts  fo  near  one  another  ;  having  already  en°- 
deavoured  to  come  out  at  the  feventh  Month,  which 

(fays  1«)  1S  tbe  firft  legitimate  Term  of  Delivery  ■ 
which  having  been  incapable  to  accompiiffi,  and  re¬ 
peating  the  fame  Efforts  at  the  eighth  Month  if  he 
enwinto  the  World  at  that  Time,  he  is  fo  much 
c militated,  that  it  is  impoflibie  he  could  live  •  which 
ca.iiiot  he  faid  if  he  comes  in  the  firft  Attempt  he 
makes  m  the  feventh  Month,  his  Strength  having 
aoe  been  cxnauited  before  by  vain  Efforts  5 

Others  on  the  contrary  pretend,  that  ' Hypocrates\ 

S“  contrary  to  Experience,  becaufe  none  but 

the  Matnce  alone  affifted  by  the  Compreffion  of  the 
ibuids  o  the  Abdomen  and  of  the  Diaphragm  makes 
the  Expulfion  of  the  Child,  when  big  irnfated  by 
its  Bigncis  and  Weight,  it  can  extend  itfelf  no  further 
to  contain  him  ;  which  is  not  done,  fay  thev  ac- 
connr.g  to  this  vulgar  Opinion,  that  the  Child  (being 

his  Mother  are  no  longer  fufficient  for  his  Subfiftan  ™ 

8  d  "antinS  Room  to  ftir)  makes  violent  Efforts  to 
come  out  and  in  thofe  Efforts  breaks  with  fits  Feet 

t  KS  7h,,th  co.ntili'‘  Waters  he  fwims 
i  nccif  the  Labour  be  natural,  it  is  the  Head 

uc  i  piffling  and  puffing  the  Waters  at  every  Pain 

ftotlrett  arc  ftiontrer  yf|  kn°W  by  Experience,  that 

mod  natural  Term  i  t  "““Y  t,lcy  approach  the 
Lf  which  Rcafon  the  rri'i  >S  ^  °f  ninc  Months, 

falls trom'd'iTwomb'ld  “  natura‘ 1  ■i,bours  a  Child 
wltf'n  brought  to  its*  i  nV  W- lrilit  fro,n  a  Tlw, 

‘  'll,  the  t,„  !  1  1  Median  ,  that  after  that 
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Perfection*  and  do  riot  want  fo  <>reai  a  r 

*****  ®  m  up  the  Defan.  Fo?,  cont^v  t  / 

iff  iiiriFS 

mS.  bt“  ns“i  in&r”d. "» i»™ « fcS.j 

imagine  ,o  im 

were  all  detered \f  thc>' 

deceives  them  k  r^r  ’  ,  v  at  mo^  common iy 

ever  fince  the f  f  bd,eve  t0  be  wlcb  Child 

ttiSrSaicy  f*”**^** tfaJffrf 

are  deceived  Swffe  becaTltf^ !  T’  ^ 

«*  o r  two  Moofe1 

wooVoidir  So°w  that,  Woman  herfdf,  rhoogh  in 

,r;srs  "»■  V 

?P  “bate  With  n„  HoiLj  ,,  |° 

en  es  are  ready,  to  ii°vv,  and  conceives,  Jhe'JJ  begin 

1  Jr  of„^r tr,i-  c 

IgSW  ^ 

every  Day  for  a  whole  Month  of  Cokion  and  at  the 

r  wwch 

kontng  of  three  Weeks,  or  a  Month,  more  or  left 

Therefore  there  is  no  Dependance  on  that  Indication 

which  can  ferve  only  for  a  fimple  Conjefture,  uni  eft 

the  Woman  had  abftained  from  Coition,  from  he 

very  Inftant  Ihe  imagmes  to  have  conceived. 

As  we  have  faid,  that  Children  are  more  or  left 

likely  to  live,  as  they  approach  nearer  the  End  of  the 

ranch  Month  ;  we  can  eafily  judge  that  thofe  of  fix 

Mon  ths,  much  left  thofe  of  five,  four,  f  cannot 

live  long  becaufe  they  are  yet  coo  weak  to  refill:  the 
Injuries  of  the  Air,  &fc. 

A  great  Conteftation  has  often  happened  between 
Phyficians,  to  know  if  a  Child,  born  eleven  or  twelve 
Months  after  the  Death  of  his  Father,  be  lemrima  c 
and  conftquently  can  inherit  his  Efface,  or  he  frul 
ffated  of  it,  as  a  fpunous  Child.  This  difficult 
Quellion  was  often  agttated  among  the  Romans  as 
well  as  among  us  ;  and  there  were  then,  and  have 
been  fi nee  very  learned  Phyficians,  and  famous  fo! 
nfconfuits.  Pro  and  Com  Ami  though  it  was  a  ft 

to  Nature  which  receives  none  Cut  from  her  divine 
Creator,  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  the  Legitimacy  of  a 

pofed  Fathers  Deceafe,  is  very  dubious,  if  „ot 
nrcly  iinpoffible  ;  anti  that  thofe  who  would  defend 
it  could  very  well  be  guilty  0f  Fraud,  by  introducing 
fpunous  Heirs  in  a  Family,  who  are  confidercd  as 
/uch  by  the  French  JurifconfuJts,  when  bom  fo  J0nr? 
after  the  Hu/band’s  Deceafe.  ^ 


If .“f1’11  TcrmI.bc,  ncceffiiry  for  a  natural  Delivery ,  the 
Im  ,  -•<>—  us  nut  mteCtion  ■  tint  •> ,1  8°°fi  Situation  of  the  Clnbl  is  no  left  requifite  j  for  Jie 

^  fo  naS om  M  IN'  ,lis  turned  dowids  °  ‘ 

j;*'"  1  roPci>fity  he  ),aS  to  brc,,,’  h ft  Iff  b,i  f 1  °  rT f  thc  Po!lc,'io,'s  of  b«  Mother,  his  Arms  alonn 

„  V  'V  tllc  Ohffacles  which  otitiole  his  Piffi«y  n<ltK',|  |,ls  ^,tlc3>  ^'d  lus  Legs  extended  upwards.  This  Figure 

L; . ,l": I!? n  « S IS i“  sff  as**  rt  rri 

i:  ,3  V-5  S 

r : z  i*pZ  teirxfS?  fas: 

Voi.  TN  bl0lltilu  10  thcir  laft  DregreMf  Sunff  Ll'  'M  qi"ddy  flnd  tlc-xtcrouliy  luc- 
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M1DWIFRT. 


Note ,  That  thofe  who  have  not  a  perfect  Knowledge  of 
all  the  Parts  of  a  human  Body,  cannot  conceive 
how  it  be  poftible,  that  a  Child  who  is  fo  big  fhould 
pafs  through  the  Aperture  of  the  Matrice  which  is  fa 
little  •,  and  imagine  with  G allien ,  and  feveral  other 
Authors,  that  the  Bones  Pubis  of  the  Women  are  at 
that  Time  feparated  from  one  another,  to  make  Way 
for  the  Child  ;  without  which,  they  believe  that  it  is 
impolfible  the  Child  fhould  have  enough  Room  to 
come  out  ;  and  that,  for  the  fame  Subject,  Women 
already  advanced  in  Years,  fuffer  much  more  than 
others  in  their  firft  Labour,  becaufe  their  Bones  Pubis 
cannot  be  fo  eafily  feparated,  which  often  caufes  the 
Death  of  the  Child  in  the  Paffage.  Others  pretend, 
that  it  is  the  Bones  Ilium ,  which  are  parted  from  the  Os 
Sacrum  for  the  fame  Subject.  And  the  one  and  the 
other  fay,  that  the  Bones  thus  feparated  at  the  Time 
of  their  Delivery,  have  been  by  degrees  difpofed  to 
it  before,  by  the  flimy  Humidities  which  run  from 
the  neighbouring  Parts  of  the  Matrice,  which  fallen 
then  the  Cartilage  which  join  them  another  Time. 
But  thefe  two  Opinions  are  equally  contrary  to  Truth 
and  Reafon,  becaufe  the  Anatomy  fliews  us,  that 
thole  Bones  are  fa  well  joined,  that  it  is  even  very 
difficult  to  feparate  them  with  the  Scapelle ,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Bones  Ilium ,  from  the  Oj  Sacrum ,  and  aim  oft 
impolfible  in  Women  advanced  in  Years,  without  very 
great  Violence.  Therefore,  if  they  afk  how  a  Child 
can  come  out  of  the  Matrice  without  that  Separation  ? 
I’ll  anfwcr,  that  if  wc  take  the  Pains  to  examine  nar¬ 
rowly  the  different  Figure  and  Structure  of  thefe 
Bones,  in  the  Skeleton  of  a  Woman,  and  in  that  of 
a  Man,  we’ll  find  that  there  is  a  much  greater  empty 
•  Space,  and  a  much  more  confiderable  Diftance  from 
one  of  thofe  Bones  to  the  other  in  Women,  than  in 
Men;  and  that  the  fmalleft  Woman  has  the  Bones 
Ifcbiou ,  more  diftant  from  one  another  than  the  big- 
gelt  Man.  They  have  likewife  the  Os  Sacrum  more 
outward,  and  the  Os  Pubis  more  flattened  ;  which 
renders  the  Going  out  of  that  Capacity  much  larger, 
and  fullieient  to  give  Paffage  to  the  Child  in  the  De¬ 
livery.  They  have  befides  the  Bone  Ilium  much  more 
bent  outward  ;  that  in  the  Pregnancy  the  Matrice 
may  have  more  Room  to  extend  ltleli  Sideways,  and 
be  eafier  fup ported. 

Neither  can  the  Bladder  and  Reffum,  after  they 
have  voided  the  Excrements  they  contained,  hinder 
the  Matrice,  which  has  been  made  membranous  for 
the  Purpofe,  from  dilating  itlelf  fulficiently  as  it  does, 
to  give  Paffage  to  the  Child  in  the  Delivery,  thro5  that 
large  empty  Space,  which  fufliccs  without  a  Separation 
of  thofe  Bones  ;  lor  if  that  Separation  fhould  happen, 
the  Woman  could  not  Hand  up,  as  lcveral  do,  imme¬ 
diately  alter  they  have  been  delivered,  becaufe  they 
ferve  to  liipporc  all  the  other  Bones,  both  of  the  lli- 
perior  and  inferior  Part  ol  the  Body. 

Note ,  a! fa,  That  having  fulficiently  difeovered  what  a 
Labour  is,  and  all  the  Differences  thereof;  wc  mull 
examine  next  the  Signs,  which  commonly  both  pre¬ 
cede  and  accompany  a  natural  Labour  or  Delivery : 
There  lore, 

The  Signs  which  precede  a  -natural  Labour ,  and  which 
happen  a  lew  Days  before,  arc,  that  the  Woman  begins 
to  feel  fame  uncommon  Pains  in  her  Loins,  and  the 
Tumour  of  her  Belly  which  was  very  high,  falls  clown 
all  on  a  Hidden,  which  hinders  her  from  walking  fa 
eafily  as  flic  tiled  to  do,  and  caufes  her  frequent  Motions 
ol  nuking  Water  ;  there  flows  then  from  the  Matrice 
certain  flimy  1  lumiditics,  dcfigncd  by  Nature  to  humeft 
rhe  i \ifla;;c,  and  render  it  llippery,  that  the  inward  Ori¬ 
fice  thereof  may  be  eafily  dilated  when  wanted  ;  which 
beginning  at  that  Time  to  open  by  degrees,  voids  thofe 
Slime*,  proceeding  liom  tlu*  Humidities  rranfuding 
throu'di  the  look:  Tcxmie  of  the  Membranes  ol  the 
l  Ink!,  ami  acquiic  that  tinny  Confidence  by  the  Heat 
ol  the  Plan  s  it  runs  through. 

'Phe  S'gus  which  accompany  a  prefent  Labour ,  i.  c.  in- 
du  .lit  that  a  Woman  is  1  tally  in  Labour ,  are  that  Ihe 
fi  <  r,  meal  Pains  towards  the  Region  ol  the  Reins  and 
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!  Aie.,  v»hi<h  coming  and  glowing  ftrongcr  by  Inter¬ 
val' .  a  1  e  lilt  :n  the  Bottom  ol  her  Belly.  All  her  privy 


Parts  arc  minified,  becaufe  die  Head  oF the  ClT  1 
near  the  Paffage,  pufhes  forward  the  nefalfann-;  n‘:Cn 
which  appear  minified  likewife;  and  when  -;utb 
happens,  it  is  commonly  a  Sign  that  the  \\ 
be  loon  delivered,  becaufe  thereby  the  Pdnc  ,>  1  haii 

frequently  greater  and  longer;  fhort  and  imall’ p  '!  1 
though  frequent,  rendering  moft  commonly  a  . 
very  tedious,  and  exhanfting  the  Strength  of  ^  °l!r 
When  the  Humidities,  voided  at  that  Time  thronai^1’ 
Matrice,  are  tinged  with  Blood,  it  is  an  infalkhSr": 
that  the  Woman  will  foon  be  delivered  ;  and  d  Ul-; 
the  Finger  be  introduced  into  the  Neck  of  the  11 
its  inward  Orifice  will  be  found  open,  and  the 
thereof ;  the  Membranes  in  which  the  Child  is  cort 
prefent  thcmfelves,  which  Membranes  are  ftronfav^'* 
preffed,  at  every  Pain  the  Woman  feeds,  dunn/S* 
they  are  felt  to  refill,  and  appear  to  the  Finecr  '  ^ 
or  lefs  hard,  as  the  Pains  are  more  or  lefs  ftrorw  yp, 
wards  the  Pains  growing  continually  ftrongcr  and  ftron^* 
the  Membranes  break  by  the  llrong  Impulfion  0f*th 
Waters,  which  are  evacuated  in  an  Infcant ;  and  f!, 
the  Child  is  eafily  felt,  fince  it  p  re  lints  itl'.jf  ac  p] 
Aperture  of  the  inward  Orifice  of  the  Matrice. 

Note,  That  when  all  thofe  Signs,  or  Part  of  them,  nicer 
together,  whether  the  Woman  be  at  Term  >1  pf;- 
one  may  be  lure  that  fhe’li  foon  be  ddiv  *  y.j 
muft  not  be  put  in  Labour,  before  the  Neccfiity  thereof 
be  known  by  thofe  Signs  ;  otherwife  it  would  be  tor¬ 
menting  the  Mother  and  her  Child  in  vain,  and  per 
them  both  in  Danger  of  their  Lives ;  for  rhntiA  the 
inward  Orifice  of  the  Matrice,  be  fone'f.nv.s  encuA 
dilated,  for  the  Introduction  of  the  Fi..rer  hto  e 
and  the  Head  of  the  Child  is  even  felt  through  the 
Membranes,  and  the  Woman  feels  fame  Pains  in  the 
Abdomen,  one  muft  not  always  conclude  hence,  that 
fine  is  then  really  in  Labour  •,  for  though  there  be  a 
great  Appearance  of  it,  the  Thing  notwithftanding  is 
not  entirely  fure,  unlefs  thofe  Pains  be  felt  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Belly,  and  the  Waters  to  range  them- 
felves  between  the  Head  of  the  Child  and  the  Mem¬ 
branes  :  Therefore  that  Circumftance  mud  be  care¬ 
fully  obferved,  to  avoid  Miftakcs  in  the  Prognoftick. 
This  neceffary  Caution  is  confirmed  by  the  Example 
of  two  Midwives  of  Paris,  who  having  been  lent  for 
by  the  Wife  of  a  Merchant,  told  her  that  Hie  was 
really  in  Labour,  becaufe  having  felt  the  inward  Ori¬ 
fice  of  the  Matrice,  they  found  it  open  of  an  Inch 
Breadth  ;  but  as  the  Patient  thought  her  Labour  very 
tedious,  flie  lent  for  a  Man-midwife,  who  having 
found  the  Orifice  in  the  fame  Situation,  and  learned 
from  her,  that  for  fix  Days  fucceftivcly  Hie  had  had 
fame  Pains  in  her  Belly,  which  notwithftanding  were 
not  at  all  felt  downward,  as  the  Pains  ol  a  true  La¬ 
bour  fhould,  and  lie  feeling  no  Preparation  of  die 
Waters  of  the  Child,  lie  advifed  her  to  content  lift-  . 
felf  only  with  the  Ufa  of  fame  Glyflers,  and  to  keep 
her  Bed  ;  which  having  done,  her  Pains  ccafati,  >ktu 
which  flic  went  a  whole  Month  longer,  at  the  h 


whereof  fhe  was  happily  delivered  ot  a  Child  alive; 
though  it  is  certain,  that  if  one  had  contributed  iw: 

fa  little,  to  put  that  Woman  in  Labour,  flic  !ud  been 
delivered  at  eight  Months;  which  had  proved pu- 
haps  very  prejudicial  both  to  the  Mother,  and  to  m 
Child  by  accelerating  his  Birth  a  whole  Month. 

Note ,  alfo,  That  a  Woman  has  fometimes  wliatweca^. 
falfc  Pains,  caufed  commonly  by  a  windy  CIidkm 
which  Pains  are  neither  fixed  nor  fait  toward  the .  n 
trice  ;  and  are  difiipated  by  applying  hot  Cloths  oj 
the.  Belly,  and  adminillring  carminative  Clyilem  •*' 
which  incrcafc  the  Pains  of  a  true  Labour, 
of  disputing  them. 

Note  again,  That  all  this  fufliccs  to  know  a 

hour  *,  I’ll  fpeak  afterwards  in  a  pretty  ample  1  ■' 
of  the  laborious  and  difficult  .Labours  ;  and  oMJ,  - 
preternatural  ones,  by  treating  ol  everyone  u.  L 
in  particular.  Examining  previonlly  to  it,  all  i li!t  ^ 

the  Child  in  the  Matrice,  duringGi  flaifan  ; 

ni 
i 

ia  on  the  Point  of  being  dehvei’d  j  "••••  t.- 

i 


ling  by  a  Ddci  ipiion  of  tlu.*  Things  which  pit  ‘ 
elves  lirll  to  conn-  out  at  its  Orilicc,  v,  h‘'ii  r  u  ^ 


-Iik h  'l'liiiii: 
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Umbrms  and  the  Waters*  in  which  the  Child  is 

contained. 

.  Membranes  of  the  Foetus,  are  the  Parts  which 
As  tn  a  firft  after  the  Conception,  in  order  to  pre- 
are.  [  Q’f  th£  Ma0j  and  hinder  the  Diffipation  of 

ft*rvc  the  ..  •„  impregnated  with,  whereby  the  Intention 
the  SPirltS  1  ujd  be  fruftrated  •,  they  are  likewife  thole, 
0f  3Srature  w-th  the  Waters,  prefen t  themfclves  firlt 

^  pjjgc  in  the  Time  of  the  Delivery. 

That  m oft  Authors  are  fo  very  obfeure  in  the  De- 
.  ■  ■  ‘  rhev  mve  of  thofe  Membranes,  that  it  is 
,CnPd°ifficult  ttTconceive  the  Thing  as  it  is  by  their 
Vrirtn  They  do  not  fo  much  as  agree  among 
•  C  fiLes  on  their  Number  ;  for  feveral  of  them  ad- 
t  lCnJhrec  Membranes,  as  well  for  a  Child,  as  for  Beads, 
11111  [he  Chorion,  Amnios ,  and  Allantoides ;  though  it 
•  by  Infpettion,  that  there  are  but  two,  which 
^Tfo'intirnately  joined,  that  it  could  be  very  well 
ftjd  that  there  is  but  one  Membrane,  which  can  be 

Separated  in  two. 

The  inward  Part  of  that  Membrane,  or  double  Enve- 
and  if  we  Wl^  reckon  two,  the  firft  Membrane 
hich  prefents  itfelf  outward  is  called  Chorion  or  II or  ion ; 
r'caufc  it  contains  and  environs  immediately  the  other, 
ailed  Mm  becaufe  it  is  very  thin.  The  Membrane 
Chorion,  is  a  little  rough  and  uneven  throughout  its  out- 
vard  Part,  where  may  be  obferved  a  Quantity  of  capilla- 
’  vVilels,  which  run  around  it,  and  likewife  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  final!  Threads  with  which  it  is  tied  on  all  Sides  to  the 
Matrices  but  it  is  a  little  more  fmooth  infide,  and  is 
joined  on  all  Sides  with  the  Amnios  ;  fo  that  they  both 
appear  but  as  one  and  the  fame  Membrane.  That  Cho- 
risn  recovers  the  Placenta,  and  is  very  adherent  to  it 
on  its  l  ace  towards  the  Child,  which  is  done  by  the  in- 
tcnvoving  of  a  great  Number  of  Veflels.  It  comes,  like- 
wiic,  towards  the  Circumference  of  the  Placenta,  to 
fallen  itillf  to  the  Matnce,  in  which  Place  it  is  a  little 

thicker. 

The  dm  os,  which  is  the  fecond  Membrane,  is  fix 
Times  thi..r?r  than  the  Clv.ron ,  it  is  very  fmooth  on 
the  lr.hde ;  but  it  is  not  jultiy  iu  on  that  Side  it  is  joined 
with  tin  Chorion.  That  Membrane  is  fo  thin,  that  it  is 
quite  tranfparent,  and  no  Veffels  are  fecn  in  it ;  touching 
in  no  Manner  the  Placenta,  though  it  recovers  it,  but 
.lines  only  the  Infide  of  the  Chorion ,  from  which  it  can  be 
fciuiatcd,  if  one  goes  foftly  to  work,  as  I  have  often  ex¬ 
po  ienccil  it. 

With  regard  to  the  pretended,  or  rather  imaginary 
Membrane,  called  Allantoides ,  and  which  they  lay  is  like 
a  Girdle,  environing  the  Child  in  the  Manner  of  a  large 
Gut,  Irom  the  Cartilage  Xiphoides ,  to  underneath  the 
Links  only,  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  never  obferved  in  a 
human  Fetus. 

Sometimes  Children  are  born  with  thofe  Membranes 
on  their  Mead,  which  die  French  call  No  coiffe ,  and 
winch  r he  moft  ignorant  among  all  Nations,  particularly 
old  Women,  confidcr  as  a  Sign  of  a  future  Happinefs  5 
1 11  ]t  *s  a  pure  Supcrftition ;  lincc  that  proceeds  irom 
mat  thofe  Membranes  were  fo  hard,  that  they  could  not 
Macerated  by  the  Impulfton  of  tlic  Waters,  and  by  the 
p  !rls  die  Woman  in  her  Delivery  ;  or  from  that  the 
■dlagcs  bang  very  large,  and  the  Child  very  fmall,  he 
into  the  World  without  any  Violence  :  For  in  diffi¬ 
cult  Labours,  Children  arc  never  born  with  a  Cawl,  as 
Cu)  call  it  in  England  ;  bccaulc  being  much  tormented 
,!,u  Iqucr/.M  in  the  PafTage,  thole  Membranes  break 

Tn  r;!dvam  there,  dll  the  Placenta,  to  which  they  arc 
ll  ni  d>  be  ex  traded  from  the  Matrice. 
nick:  of  the  Membranes  of  the  Child,  difpofed 

M  jl.)|nvc'n^n tinned,  the  Waters  are  contained,  in  the 
lu  e  thereof  he  Iwinis,  and  is  placed. 

1  T 

'lc'  /  ^lilt  the  Origin  of  thofe  Waters  will  likewife  np- 
jH,u  vc)y  uncertain,  iS  one  confulus  the  cli  11  event  Senti- 
hius  of  Authors*,  for  ionic  of  them  will  have  it, 

111  Vi  ^  l),0Cml  from  the  Urine  voided  from  the 

Enough  the  Ournquc,  Ibuntlcd  on  that  no 

cui!  U’  an^  1110,0  cafy  Way  appears  for  that  Eva- 
‘  Umi  and  lay  that  it  is  caiy  to  know,  that  it  is  the 

ccrt'iV  the  Colour  and  Tnlte.  Though  it  be  very 

n>  that  fueh  a  riling  c.umut  be  ;  bccaulc  the  Ou- 


► 

raque  is  neither  perforated  in  the  Foetus,  nor  comes 
out  of  his  Navel.  Becaufe  in  that  Part,  where  it  is 
faften’d  to  it,  it  is  always  nervous,  and  not  unlike  the 
Chord  of  a  Violin,  through  which  nothing  can  cer¬ 
tainly  pafs,  let  it  be  ever  fo  fubtil. 

Others,  who  believe  likewife  that  thofe  Waters  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  Urine,  are  of  Opinion,  that  they  are 
evacuated  through  the  Penis,  which  is  always  open; 
and  not  through  the  Ouraque,  which  is  never  per¬ 
forated.  But  I  would  afk  all  thofe  Gentlemen,  if  it 
could  be  poffible,  that  the  Child,  whole  Parts  are  ib  ten¬ 
der,  could  be  kept  fo  long  Boating  in  Urine;  without 
being  excoriated  thereby,  and  expofed  befides  to  a 
great  Number  of  other  Accidents,  which  would  hinder 
his  Growth,  render  him  of  a  cacoc hi mous  Conftitu- 
tion,  and  perhaps  put  his  Life  in  Danger,  when  it  has 
the  fame  Effedt  upon  it,  even  two  or  three  Years 
after  his  Birth,  if  through  Negligence  or  oriierwife* 
he  be  left  in  his  Urine  for  fome  lhort  Space  of  Time. 

For  my  Part,  I  am  of  Opinion,  as  I  have  already 
declared,  that  thofe  Waters  are  generated  from  the  va¬ 
porous  Humidities,  tranfuding  and  exhaling  conti¬ 
nually  from  the  Body  of  the  Child,  and  meeting 
his  Membranes,  which  they  cannot  penetrate  by  Rea- 
fon  of  their  Denfity,  are  diflolved  into  Water; 

Note  alfo.  That  when  there  are  feveral  Children,  they 
are  never  in  the  fame  Envelope,  unlefs  their  Bodies 
be  join’d,  and  adherent  to  one  another,  (which  is 
very  rare,  and  monftrous  when  it  happens)  but  each 
of  them  has  always  his  diftind  Membrane  and  Waters. 

The  Waters  thus  gather’d  in  the  Membranes,  havd 
feveral  very  confiderable  Ufes.  They  ferve  to  facilitate* 
the  Motion  of  the  Child,  by  his  fwimmingin  them,  and 
left  by  his  frequent  Motions  he  fliould  wound  the  Ma¬ 
trice,  in  ftriking  againft  it,  which  would  fometimes  caufe 
Abortion.  They  defend  him,  befides,  againft  external 
Injuries,  in  eluding  the  Violence  of  the  Blows  which  the 
Woman  could  receive  on  her  Belly ;  and  contribute  much 
towards  rendering  the  Extraction  of  the  Child  cafy  in 
the  Delivery,  becaufe  they  render  the  Paflage  very  fiip- 
pery  ;  and  humeding  the  Orifice  of  the  Matrice,  makes 
it  to  dilate  itfelf  much  better,  when  they  come  to  flow; 
when  the  Child  is  ready  to  come  into  the  World, ’or  a 
little  before  ;  for  otherwife  the  Delivery  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  more  Difficulties,  and  the  Mother  more 
tormented. 

Note ,  That  from  this  Explication  of  the  Membranes; 
and  of  the  Waters  of  the  Foetus,  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Re- 
fearch  of  the  Parts  by  Means  whereof  the  Child  re¬ 
ceives  his  Food  in  the  Matrice ;  which  Parts  are  the 
Placenta,  and  the  umbilical  Veflels. 


The  Placenta  is  a  flcfiiy  and  fpongeous Mafs,  feiri- 
flable,  in  fome  Meafure,  to  the  Subftance  of  the  Melt; 
or  the  greateft  Part  compofed  of  an  Infinity  of  Veins; 
Arteries,  and  ladteal  Veflels. 

The  Placenta  is  formed  of  an  Accumulation  of  the 
ncnftrual  Blood  of  the  Matrice.  Its  Figure  is  flat  and 
'ouikI,  of  the  Breadth  of  a  Plate,  and  two  Fingers 
Breadth  thick  towards  the  Middle,  to  which  the  umbili¬ 
ci  Veflels  are  faften’d  ;  but  it  is  a  little  lefs  thick  towards 
:he  Extremities  of  its  whole  Circumference.  It  is  cover’d 
with  the  Chorion  and  Amnios ,  only  on  that  Side  toward^ 
:hc  Child  ;  and  the  other  is  joined  and  I  alien’d  to  the 
Bottom  of  the  inward  Part  of  the  Matrice.  Its  ftrongeft 
[aliening  with  it,  (which  is  in  its  Circumference)  is  made 
jy  Means  of  the  Chorion,  which  adheres  fo  llrongly  to 
the  Placenta,  by  the  Interwoving  of  an  Infinity  of  Veffels 
which  appear  very  big  in  its  Surface,  that  it  cannot  he 
leparated  from  it  without  Laceration  of  its  Subftance.  It 
die  Placenta  be  confidcr’d  on  the  Side  it  is  joined 
with  the  Matrice,  the  whole  Face  on  that  Side  will 
jc  fecn  as  interfused  of  feveral  Lines,  not  much  un¬ 
ike  thole  obferved  on  the  Surface  of  an  Ox’s  Kidney. 
There  appear  in  it,  likewife,  feveral  final]  Orifices, 
Jirough  which  the  Blood  whieh  trail  (ikies  through  the 
jorous  Subftance  of  the  Matrice  dill  ills  into  that  fiefliy 
jubilance. 

When  there  are  two  Children  in  the  Matrice,  and 
:ven  where  there  are  three,  if  they  he  true  T  wins,  i.  t\ 
generated  of  one  and  the  Janie  Coition,  they  have  com¬ 
monly 
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monly  but  the  fame  Placenta  with  only  as  many  Strings 
terminated  to  it,  as  there  are  Children  ;  which  notwith- 
Handing,  are  entirely  feparated  from  one  another  by  their 
particular  Membranes,  in  which  each  Child  is  contain’d 
with  Jus  Waters  a -part*,  unlefs  they  have,  as  heretofore 
obferved,  their  Bodies  joined  and  adherent  to  one  an¬ 
other  ;  in  which  Cafe  Twins  of  that  Nature,  who, 
therefore  are  monftrous,  have  likewife  the  fame  Waters, 
and  the  fame  common  Membranes.  But  if  there  be 
a  Superfetation,  there  will  be  as  many  Placenta’s  as 
there  are  Children:  And  in  a  Superfetation  (if  there  was 
ever  fuch  a  Thing )  happens  but  very  feldom,  few 
Women  are  feen  to  have  feveral  feparated  After-Births, 
when  they  are  delivered  of  feveral  Children.  But  tho’ 
a  (ingle  Alter-Birth  be  oftener  common  to  feveral  Chil¬ 
dren,  it  has  been  obferv’d,  that  the  Veffels  of  the  Na¬ 
vel-firing  of  each  Child,  both  the  Vein  and  Arteries,  di- 
ftributed  or  ramified  throughout  the  whole  Subfiance  of 
that  common  After-Birth,  are  always  entirely  feparated 
from  one  another  ;  fo  that  the  VelTels  which  ferve  to 
feed  one  Child,  have  no  Communication  by  Anaflomo- 
fis,  nor  otherwife,  with  thofe  deftined  to  teed  the  other 
Children.  Which  is  the  Caufe  that  each  Child  having 
his  Principle  of  Food  and  Life,  feparately  from  one  an¬ 
other,  and  being  lodg’d  in  different  Membranes  and 
Waters,  one  of  thofe  Children  can  fometimes  be  dead 
in  the  Womb,  while  the  other  remains  alive;  provided 
the  dead  Child  does  not  remain  long  enough  in  theMa- 
trice  to  be  corrupted,  for  the  Corruption  would  foon  in- 
fedl  the  whole  Capacity  of  the  Matrice,  and  being  com¬ 
municated  thereby  to  the  other  Child,  caufe  his  Death, 
likewife;  befides  the  Accidents  the  Mother  would  be  ex- 
pofed  to  from  that  Corruption. 

Note ,  That  when  a  Woman  with  Child  has  fome  Indif- 
pofition  of  the  whole  Habitude,  let  it  be  ever  fo  little, 
there  is  almoft  always  fome  Mark  or  Impreffion  of  it, 
either  in  the  Colour  or  Subftance  of  the  After-Birth 
lhe  voids  in  her  Delivery ;  becaufe  that  Part  being  of 
a  very  foft  and  fpungy  Subfiance,  is  eafily  drenched 
with  the  bad  Humours  of  the  Body,  which  ufed  to 
difeharge  themfelves  through  the  Matrice.  Its  natural 
Colour  (hould  be  of  a  fine  Red,  when  the  Woman 
is  healthy ;  and  its  Subftance  found  and  equally  foft. 

From  the  Middle  of  the  After-Birth  arifes  a  String, 
compoled  of  feveral  VelTels  join’d  together.  Some  Au¬ 
thors  reckon  four  of  thofe  Veffels,  viz.  two  Veins,  and 
two  Arteries  ;  and  others  five,  adding  the  Ouraque  to 
it:  But  it  is  very  certain,  that  there  arc  but  three  Veffels 
to  the  human  Foetus,  viz.  a  Vein,  and  two  Arteries. 
The  Vein  having  fhot  in  the  Placenta  an  Infinity  of  fmall 
Branches  femblablc  to  the  Roots  of  Trees,  runs  by  a 
fmglc  Channel,  all  along  the  Navel-String  to  the  Navel 
of  the  Child,  through  which  it  paffes,  to  terminate  at 
laft  in  the  Middle  of  the  Sciffure,  which  is  in  the  infe¬ 
rior  Part  of  the  Liver ;  and  the  two  Arteries  iffuing  from 
the  fame  Placenta,  by  a  great  Number  of  femblablc  Roots, 
run  by  two  Channels  along  the  fame  String,  piercing 
likewiic  the  Navel  of  the  Child,  to  terminate  in  his 
iliack  Arteries,  and  fometimes  in  the  Hypogaftricks. — 
The  Vein  is  much  bigger  than  the  Arteries;  its  Ca¬ 
vity  is  large  enough  to  contain  a  Goofc’s  Quill,  and 
that  of  the  Arteries,  Ids  by  half.  — •  The  Arteries  make 
feveral  unequal  Windings  along  their  Way ;  but  the 
Vein  runs  more  directly  throughout  all  its  Progrefs. 

Thofe  three  Veffels  which  compofe  the  String,  are 
enveloped  with  a  pretty  ftrong  and  thick  Membrane, 
proceeding  from  the  Chorion ,  and  inverted  with  a  Pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Amnios,  which  can  be  eafily  feparated 
from  it.  The  firfl  Membrane  ferve  them  not  only  as  a 
Scabbard  in  which  they  are  all  three  lodg’d,  but  by 
its  Foldings,  feparate  them  likewife  from  one  another. 
When  the  Veffels  of  that  String  arc  lull  of  Blood,  it  is 
about  the  Bigncfs  of  a  lunger,  and  commonly  half  a 
Yard  long,  Paris  Meafure,  and  fometimes  three  Quar¬ 
ters  of  a  Yard.  It  mull  have  that  Length,  that  the 
Child  may  have  a  free  Motion  in  the  Matrice,  and  to 
come  out  at  the  Time  ol  the  Delivery,  without  making 
any  Violence  to  the  After-Birth  to  which  it  is  faften’d,  as 
it  fometimes  happens,  when  that  String  is  too  (hort;  or 
its  Length  much  diminifhed,  by  its  making  feveral 
Turns  round  the  Neck  of  the  Child  ;  which  renders  a 

t 


Labour  very  laborious,  and  dangerous*  f 

Child  being  thus  flopped,  and  as  bridled  t  C  ^ 

String,  remains  fufpended,  and  cannot  eafilv  a  r  that 

the  Paffage,  nor  be  forced  down  by  the  IV C  r  Co 
\xt - _ _ _ ii! i. .  i  '.  -earns  (if 

•  on 


Woman,  without  pulling  hard,  at  the  fame  Ti  lJle 
the  After-Birth,  and  feparating  it  from  the 
which  is  always  followed  by  a  dangerous  Lofs  0f  P?!Ce’ 
if  that  Separation  precedes  the  Birth  of  the  Child  ^ 

Note,  That  there  are  commonly  feen  in  t-u 
String  feveral  Inequalities  like  Knots,  which  *  ' 

only  from  the  Turnings  and  Windings  offe 
which  being  varicous  and  fuller  of  Blood  '  ’ 

Place  than  in  another,  produce  thofe  Emin  Jn  0ne 
Some  Midwives  believe  fuperftitioufly,  or  wnnJ^T 
one  believe,  that  the  Number  of  thofe  pretmfe 

Knots  is  proportioned  to  that  of  the  Children  thc\V 
man  is  to  have  afterwards  ;  which  is  without  IV  r 
becaufe  (lie  who  is  deliver’d  at  forty-five  Years  of  A 
or  for  the  laft  Time,  has  as  many  Knots  in  the  Mi 
String  of  her  Child,  as  (he  who  is  deliver’d  at-  fir 
of  her  firfl:  Child,  and  who  may  have 
twelve  more.  — They  fay,  befides,  that  if  M 
Knot  towards  the  After-Birth  be  red,  the  firfl;  Child  th 
Woman  is  to  have  afterwards  will  be  a  Bov*  and  ‘f 
white  it  will  be  a  Girl :  But  this  Opinion  is  as  ground 
lefs  and  unreafonable  as  the  other;  for  thofe  Knots  zi 
pear  red,  or  rather  of  a  dark  blue,  only  accords  * 
the  Veffels  are  more  or  lefs  full  of  Blood,  which  Co 
lour  is  much  more  manifeft,  as  the  VelTels  are  Su 
perficiak 

As  foon  as  the  Child  is  born,  thofe  Veffels  which 
are  bigger  in  the  Foetus,  than  in  a  Man,  grow  dry,  and 
that  Part  thereof  which  is  out,  falls  five  or  fix  Days  af. 
terwards. 

Note ,  That  having  thus  far  obferved  all  that  is  found 
with  the  Child  in  the  Matrice  ;  we  mull  examine 
next  his  different  natural  Situations  in  it ,  according 
to  the  different  Times  of  the  Pregnancy ;  whereby 
a  true  Knowledge  may  be  acquir’d  of  thofe  which 
are  pre  ter -natural. 

All  Children,  whether  Males  or  Females,  are  com¬ 
monly  fituated  in  the  Middle  of  the  Matrice ;  for  tho’ 
the  Belly  of  a  Woman  with  Child  be  fometimes  higher 
on  one  Side  than  on  the  other,  that  proceeds  only  from 
the  Globe  of  the  Matrice  inclining  more  on  one  Side 
than  on  the  other  ;  and  that  fide  wile  Situation  mull  be 
underftood  only  with  Regard  to  the  Belly  of  the  Mother, 
and  not  to  the  Matrice,  in  the  Middle  whereof  the 
Child  is  always  placed,  becaufe  there  is  but  one  fingle 
Cavity  in  a  Woman’s  Matrice,  only  marked  length- 
wife  by  a  fmall  Line;  and  not  by  two,  or  feveral  Sepa¬ 
rations,  as  is  feen  in  that  of  other  Animals. 

NotCy  That  fome  Authors  pretend,  that  thofe  two  ima¬ 
ginary  Cavities,  are  the  Occalion  of  Women  bearing, 
fometimes  two  Children,  and  fometimes  more  ;  and 
that  the  Males  arc  generated  on  the  right  Side,  and 
Females  on  the  left  *,  though  there  be  no  certain  Ruk 
for  it ;  fome  Women  carrying  the  Males  on  the  right 
Side,  and  others  the  Females  on  the  Right ;  and  when 
there  are  two  Children,  they  arc  fometimes  both  ol  the 
fame  Sex,  other  Times  not,  and  arc  indifferently  mu* 
ated  on  the  right  or  the  left  Side.  1  hus  fai  ol  1 1 
general  Situation  of  the  Child  in  the  Matrice. 

As  to  the  particular  Situation  of  the  Child,  which 
conlidercd  by  his  different  Poll'll  res  and  Figures,  U  «  (' 
ferent  according  to  the  different  Times  of  the  rcb 
nancy.  For  in  the  firfl  Months,  the  Embno  is  ) 
found  of  a  round  Figure,  a  little  oblique, 
Back-bone  moderately  bowed  inward,  the  1  mg 1S  l, 
ed,  and  a  little  rais’d,  to  which  the  Legs  are jjoin«h 
that  the  Heels  approach  the  Buttocks,  and  the  • 
ties  of  the  Feet  are  turned  inwards;  his  Armsaie  "j 
and  his  Hands  near  his  Knees,  towards  whit  i  n 

inclines,  leaning  forwards  in  fuch  a  IVl,u|llK'1,r,1.|’|}0iic 
Chin  touches  his  Bread.  He  has  then  his  ‘  ^ 

turn’d  towards  that  of  his  Mother,  InsTk.u  I  ofl 

his  Face  forwards,  and  his  Feet  doivnw.ius, •  ‘  rf| 

Proportion  as  he  grows,  he  extends  m  _ 
which  he  had  exactly  folded  during  the  lull  MunU  ^ 
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We  mu li  not  imagine,  notwithftanding,  that  the 
: \  ■  aiways  precifely  in  the  Pofture  above  defcribed, 
r  -  he  changes  fometimes  that  of  his  Arms  and  Legs, 
•  f  dine  or  extending  them  more  or  lefs,  throwing 

one  Side  to  the  other,  according  as  he  is  ex- 
•Sftnit  by  feveral  different  Caufes;  as  Women  with 
rrid  can’witnefs,  who  feel  him  move  his  Parts  in  a  dif- 
1  lt  Manner,  after  which  he  generally  re-afibmes  his 
r  vr  Situation  above  defcribed-,  in  which  he  repofes 
Vfelf  eafily?  becaufe  ail  the  Parts  of  his  Body  have 
TTU  a  Figure  between' ntn  extream  Extenfi on,  and  an 
ft  Flexion,  which  Figure  is  the  moil  natural,  and 
moft  indolent  they  Can  have. 

The  Child  keeps  commonly  that  tint  Situation,  till 
the  feventh  or  eighth  Month,  when  his  Head  being  grown 
bio,  he  tumbles  downwards  by  its  own  Weight, 

' aainft  the  inward  Orifice  of  the  Matrice,  his  Feet  being 
dien  upwards,  and  his,Face  turn’d  towards  the  Buttocks 
of  the  Mother  i  and  when  it  is  turned  contrary-wife, 
that  is  not  natural  j  for  befides  that,  the  Face  of  the 
Child  coming  outward,  would  be  much  bruited  by  die 
Bones  of  the  Woman  ;  the  Labour- Pains  could  not  pufh 
the  Child  to  eatily  out  of  the  Matrice,  as  they  do  when 
he  has  his  Body  and  Face  downwards  ;  in  which  Cafe 
the  Matrice,  as  well  as  the  Mufcles.of  the  Abdomen  of 
the  Mother,  contra&ing  themfelves  at  the  Time  of 
the  Pains,  on  the  Back  of  the  Child,  who  ref  ids  the 
Pain  by  that  Situation,  his  Head  is  much  eafier  forced 
through  the  Paflage. 

Note,  That  when  the  Child  has  changed  that  Situation 
by  that  tumbling,  he  being  not  yet  ufed  to  this  laft, 
fometimes  moves  and  ftirs  fo  much,  that  the  Wo¬ 
man  ,  by  the  Pains  fhe  feels  then,  believes  herfelf  in 
Labour;  though  fhe  goes  afterwards  her  full  Time. 

Roll alfo,  That  if  one  refieds  ferioufly  on  that  Circum- 
ftancc,  he’ll  know,  that  this  is  the  firft  pretended 
Tentative,  the  Child  (in  fome  Authors  Opinion) 
makes  to  come  out  at  feven  Months ;  and  he  being 
incapable  to  do  it,  remain’d  in  that  Situation  till 
die  ninth;  un lefs  he  reiterates  it  at  the  eighth,  and 
if  he  fhould  chance  to  come  into  the  World  then, 
could  not  Ji*e  long ;  becaufe  he  could  not  undergo 
two  fuch  great  Efforts  fo  near  one  another.  But 
that  Opinion  is  falfe  ;  for  if  the  Child  turns  thus 
his  Head  downwards,  it  is  but  by  a  natural  Dii'pofi- 
tion  of  the  Weight  of  the  fuperior  Parts  of  his  Body ; 
and  if  he  moves  himfelf  much  at  that  Time,  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  ;  it  is  not  that  lie  wants  yet  to  come 
out;  but  becaufe  he  is  very  uneafy  in  that  new  Situa¬ 
tion,  to  which  lie  is  not  ufed  yet. 
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bemg  emptied,  there  is  more  Space  for  the  Dilatation  of 
dre  Paflage  of  the  Ch'id;  though,  in  my  Opinion,  this 
Precaution,  though  very  good,  is  not  neceffary,  unlefs 

die  Woman  be  naturally  conftipated,  and  has  been  feveral 
Days  without  going  to  ftool ;  for  it  might  happen 
that  the  Child  would  be  ready  to  come  into  die  Wodd^at 
the  very  Time  the  Clyfter  operates,  which  perhaps  would 
caufe  fome  Trouble  to  the  Midwife,  and  hinder  her  from 
taking  all  the  Advantage  fhe  otherwife  could,  of  a  fa- 
pourable  Opportunity  of  delivering  the  Woman  at  that 
Time  ;  befides  that,  there  is  an  Infinity  of  Women  who 

n  eMS  "T,ral  ^ePuSnance  for  Clyfters  ;  and  nothing 
fhould  be  done  then,  contrary  to  their  Inclination,  fince 

fretting  weakens  them,  and  hinders  them  from  mindino- 
them  Pams  as  they  fhould/  Therefore  to  proceed  with 
a  greater  Facility,  in  chat  Cafe,  lefs  fatiguing  for  the 
Woman  m  Labour,  and  lefs  troublefome  for  the  Mid¬ 
wife,  fhe  is  to  begin  by  making  the  Patient  walk  in  her  A~ 
partment,  if  her  Strength  permits,  giving  her  from  Time 
to  I  ime,  efpecially  immediately  after  file  has  took  a  Pain 
uvo  or  three  Spoonfulls  of  white  Wine,  burnt  with 
Cinnamon  but  never  any  fpirituous  Liquor,  unlefs  ic  be 
when  the  Labour  is  tedious,  two  Spoonfuls  of  Cinnamon- 
Water,  though  I  would  prefer  to  it  a  Drachm  of  Con- 
lection  AJkermes ;  recommending  her  above  all  Things 
to  reap  all  the  Fruit  fhe  can  of  her  Pains,  by  flopping 

her  Breath,  and  forcing  ftrongiy  downwards,  while  fhe 
reels  them. 

The  Midwife  mult  fed  from  Time  to  Time  the  in- 
ward  Orifice  of  the  Matrice,  to  difeover  if  the  Waters 
are  ready  to  break,  and  if  the  Delivery  will  foon  follow  • 
keeping  all  the  while  near  the  Patient,  to  obferve  nar¬ 
rowly  her  Motions,  and  Complaints ;  for  thereby  one 
may  judge  well  enough  if  the  Work  goes  forward, 

without  being  obliged  to  feel  the  Woman  often  down- 
wards. 

N°te  That  there  are  fome  Women,  the  inward  Orifice 
of  whole  Matrice  cannot  be  felt  at  the  Beginning  of 
their  Labour.  Becaufe  they  have  that  Orifice  fituated 
very  high  towards  the  Return ;  which  is  the  Caufe  why 
none  can  then  precifely  foretel  the  Time  of  the 
Delivery  ;  and  even  can  be  deceived,  by  not  believ¬ 
ing  her  in  Labour,  if  he  had  not  regard  to  the  other 
Signs  above-mention’d.  Notwithftanding  which  if 
the  Child  be  well  turn’d,  and  the  Woman  be  really 
in  Labour,  the  Head  of  the  Child  is  felt,  rhroup-h  the 
Stibftance  of  the  Matrice,  to  co'me  down  by  Decrees, 

and  to  refill  ftrongly  enough,  to  feeling,  when  the 
Woman  takes  her  Pains. 


The  Patient  may  lie  down  by  Intervals,  to  recruit  her 
exhaufted  Spirits  ;  but  fhe  mull  take  Care  not  to  lie 
long ;  though  when  a  Woman  begins  to  be  in  Labour 
and  her  Pains  arc  final!  and  tedious,  without  any  Pre¬ 
paration  of  the  Water,  fhe  muff;  not  be  fatigued  by 
making  her  let  up  too  long,  fince  thereby  fhe  often  ex- 
haufls  her  Strength  at  the  Beginning  of  her  Labour 
alter  which  file  is  fo  weak,  that  fhe  cannot  take  the 
Advantage  fhe  could  of  her  laft  and  ftrongeft  Pains  : 
Therefore  it  is  much  better  to  make  thole  Sort  of  Wo-* 

a  men  J'e  down,  and  keep  them  “very  warm  in  their  Bed, 
to  ripen  their  Labour,  till  the  Waters  begin  to  form 
themfelves  as  it .  fhould  be  ;  after  which  foe  may  get 
up,  if  the  Midwife  judge  proper,  to  incrcafc  by  that  Si¬ 
tuation  the  ft ron g  Pains  which  come  at  that  Time. 

When  the  Waters  of  the  Child  are  well  prepared  and 
formed,  the  Midwife  muff  let  them  break  of  themfelves, 

without  attempting  to  doit;  for  under  Pretence  of  for¬ 
warding  her  Work  by  thus  lacerating  the  Membranes, 
fhe  on  the  contrary  retards  it,  by  tiiac  accelerated  Eva¬ 
cuation  of  the  Waters,  which  muff  lerve  to  make  him 
Hide  with  more  Facility,  and  leaves  him  dry  ;  which  after¬ 
wards  hinders  the  Pains  from  forcing  him  out  fo  cafiiy 
as  they  would  have  done. 

When  the  Waters  are  broken  of  themfelves,  the 
Midwife  will  cafiiy  touch  the  Child  by  the  Part  which 


When  there  are  feveral  Children,  they  muff  keep  the 
lame  Figure,  to  be  natural,  as  if  there  was  but  one. 

1  hough  by  their  different  Motions,  fome  of  them  take 

molt  commonly  a  bad  Situation  in  the  Time  of  the  Deli- 

'cr),  or  even  before;  which  is  the  Caufe  that  often  one 

jomes  Jus  Head  foremoft,  and  the  other  his  Feet,  or  in  a 

"'one  Situation  ;  and  fometimes  both  pre  fen  t  them - 
lciv«  in  a  bad  Pofture. 

!  AvI|4tC7r,may  Lle  thc  Situation  of  the  Child  in  the 
-  mu*  i  °  J lc  Mother,  and  whatever  may  be  the  Fi- 
|  ? .R  l):c  cnts  bimfelf  in,  it  is  always  preter-naturaf, 

|  I,,,'”"  .,n  Manner  above  defcribed  •,  and  thc 

;  Ind  Intm!1  n* ?-n  die  Child  is  fo  neceffary  to  an  eafy 

!  L'aiii;.  |  d i very,  that  the  preternatural  ones  are  the 
:  L  ul  1110,1  oi  die  hard  and  difficult  Labours. 

n’!rn  a  Woman  with  Child  is  happily 

luaouivd  ;!  1  "Tn  :l,ul  111  Caboiir,  flic  mull  be 
tulllul  in  the  following  Manner. 

^  | 

Slsns  heretofore  mentioned,  which 

di.it  a  \v0  '  comi)any  die  Labour,  one  is  convinced, 

w,  that  llic  ff  !?  t0i  ^  in’  die  principal  thereof 

tile  Child  dowinv-  .  K°n®  **a'lns  *n  ^cr  licdy,  which  ptifii 
Miimr  itwiri  ‘fU  s  tovvarc,s  die  Matrice,  and  that  in 

to**®**  “  f““l  Mmf,  iMbo  W  «  mi  be  lu,/ir 

"/  l®li  in  her  L  abmir  lllnS ''“Pibtc  to  afiill  t.  c.  the  Head  foremoft,  which  flu’ll  feel  hard,  big. 

Opinion  1111,11  be  PrtTal'ed.  Some  arc  ’  . 

J1"H'hl  b,.  ailmi  ,in  7,S)Uny,l0:Uly  ’J  hinE  elfr.  :l  Clyller 
llul'  ol  the  livcien^  1  tU  .ler’  to  Procurc  thc  F.vacua- 

■  V?  S  ’Whereby  the  Intelline  Rci/um, 

*  ^  Lt  ll. 


round,  and  even  ;  but  if  it  be  another  Part,  fiie’ii 
iccl  fbmething  uneven,  and  hard,  or  foft,  more  or  Ids 
according  to  the  Parc  which  prelcnts  itlelf. 

Immediately  after  flic  muff  make  1  lafte  to  put  the 

5  ^  -  Wunun 
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Woman  to  Bed,  if  fhe  is  not  there  already,  to  help  her 
in  her  Delivery,  which  commonly  happens  foon  after, 
if  it  be  natural.  But  if  ihe  finds  that  the  Child  picfcnts 
itfclf  in  a  Situation  quite  different  from  the  natural,  and 
knows  herfelf  not  capable  to  perform  the  Operation,  fo 
as  to  fave  the  Mother  and  the  Child,  Hie  is  obliged  in 
Confcicnce  to  fend  as  foon  as  poflible  for  a  Man-midwife, 
without  waiting  to  the  laft  Extremity,  as  fome  ol  them  do. 


Note,  That  certain  Midwives  are  fo  much  afraid  that 
the  Surgeons  fliould  take  their  Practice  from  them,  or 
to  appear  ignorant  before  them,  that  they  chule  to 
run  all  Rifks,  rather  than  fend  for  them  in  a  defperate 
Cafe. — ‘Others  are  fo  prelumptuous,  that  they  believe 
thcmfelves  capable  of  undertaking  any  Thing  :  And 
others,  who  (though  they  have  not  thofe  Vices,)  for 
Want  of  Knowledge  and  Experience  in  their  Art, 
hope  often  in  vain,  that  the  Child  will  re-affume  in 
Time  a  good  Situation,  and  that  the  Accidents  will 
ceafe.  Some  of  them  have  the  Malice  to  frighten  fo 
much  the  poor  Woman  in  Labour,  with  the  Idea  of 
a  Man-midwife,  whom  they  reprelent  as  a  Butcher 
and  Murderer,  that  fhe  rather  chufes  to  die  in  La¬ 
bour  than  to  fend  for  one  *,  but  thofe  infamous 
Mid  wives  do  not  confider,  that  if  the  human  Laws 
take  no  Notice  of  the  atrocious  Crime  they  are  guilty  ol, 
if  the  Woman  dies  without  that  Succour,  an  all-feeing 
God  will  call  them  to  an  Account,  and  punilli  them 
fevcrcly  for  it.  I  mull  confefs,  that  I  pity  with  all 
my  Heart,  the  deplorable  Condition  of  moll  of  the 
Englifh  Women,  who  are  but  too  often  attended  with 
pretended  Midwives,  who  know  nothing  of  that  dan¬ 
gerous  Profeflion  ;  and  by  fome  Men-midwives  like- 
wile,  who  are  very  little  more  learned,  unlcfs  we 
make  their  Capacity  to  confiit  in  an  Equipage,  as 
the  Women  themlelvcs  do,  and  which,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  by  Experience,  is  the  principal  Merit  of  fome 
of  them  ;  though  I  know  likcwife,  that  there  arc  fome 
very  experienced  ones  in  L.ondony  who  are  not  per¬ 
haps  the  moll  employed,  though  I  have  not  the  Plea- 
fure  of  being  acquainted  with  them  •,  though  I  know 
that  Sir  Richard  Manningham  has  performed  feverai 
very  good  Operations  in  that  Art. 


Therefore  when  the  Waters  arc  broken  (to  ufe  the 
common  ExpreHion,  and  be  betier  underltood)  and  the 
Midwife  finds  that  the  Child  docs  not  come  out  well, 
flic’ll  bid  the  Patient  to  make  no  more  Efforts,  lefl 
thereby  the  Child  being  too  much  engaged  in  the  Paf- 
fage,  the  Surgeon  could  not  turn  him  but  with  great 
Difficulty,  whom  fhe  mud  fend  for  as  foon  as  poflible. 


Note,  That  having  in  ft  rutted  the  Midwife  what  fhe  is 
to  do  while  the  Woman  is  in  Labour  Ihe  mull  learn 
next  how  to  help  and  cafe  her  in  a  natural  Delivery , 
iv hen  there  is  one  or  feverai  Children. 


i 

would  make  fome  Cor.iufions  to  the  Mat-- • 
is  cxtiemcJy  tender  at  that  Time.  *  ^  4*CC* 


The  Woman  in  Labour  being  placed  in  thatP0(l 


or  in  any  other  Ihe  thinks  more  cafy  for  01iU,re'j 
Waters  broken,  the  Man-midwife  or  Midwife'  flip*1* 
troduce  a  Finger  into  the  inward  Orifice  of  ih'  iula  . 
to  know  if  it  be  the  Head  of  the  Child  wlirk  3trICe 

„  i _ _ _ ?_•_  t  v  ,  .  :  prelent! 


itfelf;  then  having  anointed  his  Hand  with  Pot 
or  Frefh  Butter,  or  without  anointing  it  if  kP 
he’ll  put,  at  the  Time  of  she  Pains,  the  Endin'?’ 

•.  v  •  i  •  i'  r  i  ^  nr  \ur> 


Though  it  be  the  Pratt  ice  of  feverai  Mid  wives  and 
Men- mid  wives,  to  wait  till  after  the  Waters  are  broken 
of  themlelvcs  in  a  natural  Labour,  before  they  put  the 
Woman  in  the  Pollute  they  would  have  her,  or  flic 
chufes  to  be  delivered  •,  l  am  ol  Opinion,  that  it  is  ra¬ 
ther  too  late,  and  that  it  Humid  be  done  as  foon  as  the 
Midwife  perceives  the  Pains  to  grow  ilronger  and 
11  rongcr,  and  more  frequent,  lincc  it  is  a  furc  Sign  that 
the  Child  will  foon  be  bom. 

Note,  That  Women  in  I . about  arc  not  all  delivered  in 
the  lame  Pollute  ;  for  lbnu:  will  be  delivered  on  their 
Knees,  funic  Handing,  others  laying  on  Matralles, 
bid  on  the  Moor  in  rite  Middle  of  the  Room  ;  and 
Others,  which  is  the  bell  and  fafdl  Manner,  in  their 
own  Bed,  which  (hoitld  he  made  then  of  leveral  Ma- 
traifes,  over  which  are  put  Sheets  folded  into  leveral 
Doubles,  to  hinder  the  Lochia  from  hurting  the  Pa¬ 
tient,  which  mull  be  laid  on  her  Back  on  that  Bed, 
In  that  Ihe  be  neither  entirely  fitting,  nor  entirely 
lying  i  tfu’ii  flu*  mull  open  her  Legs,  and  approach 
a  little  her  I  h  els  mar  her  Buttocks,  under  which  there 
mull  be  a  Pillow,  thar  the  Cnccytc  may  give  Way 
backwards,  her  1-Vet  rolling  on  fomething  which  can 
refill,  and  Ihe  holding  fomething  with  her  I  land, 
that  fiu:  may  force  Ilronger  downwards:  i  I  it  Belly 
mull  not  be  pre  lied  with  the  1  lands,  as  fome  Midwives 
do,  bccaufe  u  is  to  be  hated  that  fuch  Comprclliona 


CIS 


Lingers  into  the  Orifice  of  the  Mat  rice  to  dilate 
parting  them  from  one  another.  When  the  J-tJj  m. 
the  Child  fhall  begin  to  appear,  the  Midwife muftD  ? 
up  the  Sides  of  the  Matrice  towards  the  back  P  r 

the  Head  of  the  Child,  who  when  advanced  forw 

as  far  as  to  the  Ears,  muft  be  taken  with  both  H  i 
on  the  two  Sides,  and  at  the  firft  great  Pain  dn^ 
not  in  a  dirett  Line,  but  wavering,  and  his  Face  down’ 
wards,  obferving  carefully,  that  the  Navel-firm*  nm 
not  be  turned  round  the  Child,  for  it  would  be  broke 
and  one  would  pull  too  hard  on  the  Matrice.  WM  ’ 
the  Shoulders  lhall  appear,  the  Midwife  muft  Hide  her 
Lingers  under  the  Arms*  and  draw  the  Child,  who 
mull  be  put  on  his  Side,  his  Face  towards  her,  fift  the 
Blood  and  Waters  which  flow  immediately,  fliould  fof. 
locate  him,  by  falling  into  his  Mouth  and  Nofc. 

The  next  Thing  a  Man-michvife  or  Midwife  mud  do 
is  to  fee  if  there  be  no  other  Child  left  in  die  Matrice’ 
for  it  happens  often,  that  there  are  two,  and  fometimes 
more-,  which  is  eafily  difeovered  by  that  the  Labour’s 
Pains  continue  after  the  Birth  of  the  Child,  and  the 
Woman’s  Belly  is  Hill  extremely  big-,  but  to  be  better 

•  i  r  •  .  •  r  n  *  .  ..  1.  i  t  *  ,  . 


convinced  of  it,  if  fhe  introduces  her  Hand  into  the 
Entrance  of  the  Matrice,  file’ll  feel  other  Waters  in 


other  Membranes,  with  a  Child  prefenting  himll-lf  a: 
the  Paffage. 

In  that  Cafe  the  Woman  mull  not  be  delivered  ol 
the  After-birth  till  after  flic  has  been  delivered  of  her 
other  Children,  bccaufe  Twins  having  moil  commonly 
but  the  lame  Placenta  for  all,  though  there  be  feverai 
Navel-firings  with  as  many  Separations  of  the  Mem¬ 
branes,  if  it  was  extracted  after  the  Birth  of  the  firft 
Child,  the  other  Children  would  be  in  fome  Danger  of 
their  Lives,  becaufe  that  Part  is  abfolutely  nece/lary  to 
them  while  they  are  in  the  Matrice  ;  and  that  Bxtraftion 


would  caufe  a  great  Lofs  of  Blood  to  the  Mother. 


Therefore  the  Navci-ftring  of  the  firft  Child  mull  be 


cut  off,  after  it  has  been  tied  with  a  flrong  Thread  four 
Times  double,  as  I’ll  fay  more  precifcly  hereafter,  fall* 
ning  the  End  thereof  to  the  Thigh  of  the  Woman, 
not  for  Fear  it  fliould  re-enter  the  Matrice,  but  to  hin¬ 
der  it  from  difcomnioding  the  Woman,  in  hanging  be¬ 
tween  her  Legs,  making  likcwife  another  Ligature  at 
its  Extremity,  to  hinder  the  Evacuation  ot  the  Blood; 
After  which,  having  given  that  lirfl  born  Child  to  ano¬ 
ther  Pcrlon,  the  Midwife  fliall  make  no  Difficulty  to 
break  immediately  the  Membranes  ol  the  other  Chib, 
for  the  Evacuation  of  the  Waters  (in  cafe  they  are  noi 
broken  ol'  themlelvcs)  bccaufe  the  lirfl  having  made  tat 
Paffage,  the  Birth  of  the  fecond  is  thereby  accelerate,, 
of  whom  flic  mult  be  delivered,  obferving  all  u* 
Circumllances  preferibed  for  the  fil'd  »  ^'1K  1 
flie  mull  be  delivered  ol  the  After-birth.  u  i 

A  Woman  muff  be  delivered  ol  the  After-bat.-, 

foon  as  the  Child  is  out  of  the  Matrice,  ami  ^ 
the  Navel-firing  is  tied  and  cut;  lor  hear  tne  •’ 
which  as  foon  as  delivered  ol  in  Burthen,  10,1  _ 
itlelf  as  faff  as  poflible  to  re-afltime  its  natuu^iw- •  • 
fliould  dole  itlelf,  and  thereby  hinders 
but  too  often;  the  Extrattion  61  the  A t tcr-bn liK  ' 
corrupting  foon  in  the  Matrice,  il  it  be  kit  .  m  i» 
entile,  or  in  Part,  caufes  very  dangerous  Tiui  a  , 


enuie,  oi  in  - . i  ,„l ,  IcvCJ' 

the  Mother,  and  fometimes  her  Death  ;  [  K)lh‘ 
itinerant  Midwivcs  have  but  little  Regau  to  , 


1  i  '  I  1  I  ill  1  l  lYlluni  vv..»  . -  ^  r  ... 

birth,  and  are  fometimes  a  whole  Qll:irC^  0 f  ^  ^ 
before  they  make  any  Attempt  to  ('xll,u  j  th;v 
the  J 'ullage  being  by  thauTime  much  ton 
put  the  Woman,  already  ahnoll  cutn<  )  j  • thr, 
new  1  .abour,  fumetimes  more  painful  ;lIjl  -  1  ^  {i. 

the  iii'd;  and  at  kill,  bring  peilmp'  ,u 
A I  ter- birth. 


IJ 


m  i  r>  w  i  f  nr. 


be 
trice, 


^  j  ivrr  the  Woman  of  the  After-birth,  the  Mid- 
T°  mle  two  Turns  round  her  Left-Hand  with 

wife*  iftrino-  or  with  the  fame  Hand  lay  hold  of  it 

the  Nave1’  C|Q°^  ieft  it  fliould  flip  between  her  Fingers, 
with  a  dry  ’  ^  taJce  jc  on]y,  above  the  Left,  near 

and  v iJndum,  drawing  likewife  very  fofdy  with  that 
t,ie  ^  A  ieanin"  the  Ends  of  two  Fingers  joined  to- 
anr  onjy  tfat  of  the  Index  of  the  fame  Right- 

getlier’  xtended  and  carried  to  the  Entrance  of  the  Va- 

*  nn  that  Navel-ftring,  according  to  irs  Length  ;  ob- 

gina,°  niwavs  to  render  the  Thing  more  eafy,  to  draw, 
fcrvjng  i’u}arjy  t0Wards  the  Side  where  the  Aftcr- 

f.ldu1C;cn  U  adherent,  and  not  take  the  Navel-ftring 
k*1™  a  nver  with  the  Membranes  of  the  Child,  which 
C°VCIT  fometimes  at  the  Outfide,  after  the  Birth  of  the 
ScT  which  hinders  one  from  holding  fo  faft  the  Na- 
iV  nCT  as  when  it  is  held  alone,  bccaufe  thole  Mem- 
j  s  render  it  flippery ;  which  commonly  happens  in 
nr  rips  where  the  Membranes  of  the  Waters  come 
very  far  at  the  PaflTage  before  they  break, 
particular  Care  muft  be  taken,  not  to  draw  a  nd  ufe 
he  Navel-ftring  with  too  much  Violence,  for  fear  it 
l  npnina  to  break  very  near  the  Placenta,  one  fliould 
obliged  to  carry  afterwards  the  Hand  into  the  Ma- 
rice  to  extract  it  ;  or  that  the  Matrice,  to  which  that 
After-Birth  is  fometimes  very  adherent,  fliould  be  drawn 
out  along  with  it,  as  it  happens  fometimes ;  and  likewife, 
that  being  feparated  from  it  with  too  much  Violence,  it 
fliould  happ^,  at  the  fame  Time,  an  exccflive  Lois 
of  Blood,  which  would  be  of  a  very  dangerous  Con- 

^  To  facilitate  the  Expulfion  of  the  After-birth,  the 
Woman  muft  blow  hard  into  one  of  her  Hand  fliut, 
as  (he  would  do  into  a  Bottle,  to  difeover  if  it  be  flawed, 
or  blow  her  Nofe  hard,  or  thruft  a  Finger  into  her 
Mouth,  as  if  Ihe  would  excite  herfelf  to  vomit ;  or  (top¬ 
ing  her  Breath,  force  downwards,  as  if  flie  would  go  to 
Stool;  fmee  all  thefe  different  Motions  and  Agitations 
produce  the  fame  EffeCt. 

If  notwichftanding  all  thefe  Efforts,  the  Woman  can¬ 
not  be  delivered  of  the  After-birth,  the  Nurfe  or  fome 
other  (kilful  Woman,  muft  pafs  foftly  her  Hand  over 
the  Belly  of  the  Patient,  drawing  it  downwards  in  man¬ 
ner  of  Friflion ,  and  if  all  this  will  not  do,  the  Hand 
muft  be  introduced  at  Jaft  into  the  Matrice,  to  extradl  it 
in  the  Manner  I’ll  fhew  by  and  by. 

After  the  Extraction  of  the  After-birth,  it  muft  be 
carefully  examined  to  difeover  whether  it  be  whole  or 
not,  and  great  Care  taken,  that  no  Part  thereof,  or  of 
the  Membranes,  or  even  Clods  of  Blood  fhould  remain 
in  the  Matrice,  which  muft  alfo  be  extracted,  left  they 
fhould  caufe  afterwards  very  cxccflive  Pains  to  the  laying- 
in  Woman;  and  if  flic  has  complained,  during  Gefla* 
tion,  of  fome  Pain,  Hardnefs,  or  extraordinary  Weight 
in  her  lklly,  greater  in  one  particular  Place  than  in 
another,  one  muft  examine,  if  there  be  not  remaining 
in  rhe  Matrice  fome  foreign  Bodies,  in  the  Manner  of  a 

Mole  or  falfe  Conception,  that  it  may  be  extracted  in 
Time. 

Afl/r,  I  hat  when  the  Woman  has  two  Children  fhe 
muft  be  delivered  of  the  Altcr-birth  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  ii  Ihe  had  but  one,  obferving  only,  for  the 
jeafons  heretofore  mentioned,  not  to  do  it  before 
the  two  Children  are  born,  after  which  it  may  be 
jone  without  any  Danger  ;  fluking  and  drawing 
u  fly,  fometimes  one  of  the  Navel-firings,  fometimes 

Vc  a,ul  fometimes  both  together ;  and  thus 
a  cci natcly  till  all  come  out,  obferving  however,  in 
<  rawing  thole  Navel-ilrings,  to  make  always  that  of 

lc  hild  who  is  born  flrft,  to  precede  a  little  the 

?fjer  >  duic  thereby  the  After-birth  to  which  it  is 
ii  n«l,  be  cafier  drawn  out  of  the  Matrice. 

^  fhar  when  the  Child  comes  naturally,  the 
oman  is  delivered  with  very  little  Help  ;  but  there 

is  mm*nl  xr>t,K‘r  to  ^°>  when  the  Delivery 

(ic  ne'e  NaUlr<' »  m  which  the  Dexterity  and  Pru- 

rcnuHitc  an  CXpcricnccd  Man  midwife  is  iiulifpenfably 

flic  IS  bft  tn  the  Matrices  bccaufe 

1  c  wanUng  to  extract  it'  breaks  the  Navel- 


4  S' S' 


firing,  either  by  pulling  too  hard  upon  it,  or  bccaufe  it 
is  fometimes  fo  weak,  or  fo  corrupted  when  the  Child  is 
dead,  that  though  it  be  ever  fo  gently  handled;  it  parts 
from  the  After-birth,  which  remains  afterwards  in  the 
Matrice,  or  bccaufe  it  is  too  adherent  to  it,  or  that  not 
having  been  drawn  foon  after  the  Birth  of  the  Child, 
the  Matrice  is  fo  contracted,  that  there  is  no  Room  for 
it  to  come  out ;  unlefs  the  Part  be  dilated,  which  can¬ 
not  be  done  without  great"  Difficulty  ;  for  it  remains 
dry  when  the  natural  Lochia,  which  commonly  follow 

the  Delivery,  have  been  evacuated  for  fome  Time. 

* 

Note ,  That  the  After-births  which  are  very  thick, 
and  as  it  were,  Scyrrhous,  are  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  extracted  from  the  Matrice,  than  thofc 
whole  Siibllance  is  loft,  and  moderately  thick, 
which  rendering  them  more  pliable  than  the  others, 
facilitate  their  running  through  the  PaflTage,  when 
one  pulls  on  the  Navel-ftring,  before  they  be  fepa- 
rated  from  their  Mafs  ;  and  it  has  been  obferved 
that  the  Navel-ftrings  which  are  frizeled,  though 
ever  fo  big,  are  more  fubjeCt  to  break  in  delivering 
the  Woman  than  the  others.  There  are  fometimes 
likewife.  After-births  lb  monftroully  big,  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  extraCl  them,  though  the  Navel-ftring 
holds  faft  to  them,  without  fetching  them  with  the 
Hand,  myfclf  have  meafured  one  twelve  Inches  broad* 
very  adherent  befldes  to  the  Matrice,  in  a  very  tall 
Woman,  and  which  it  had  been  impoflible  to  draw 
out,  if  I  had  not  fetch’d  it  immediately  after  the 
Birth  of  the  Child. 

In  thofc  Occafions,  the  Man-midwife  having  well 
anointed  his  Hand  with  Oil  or  Pomatum,  and  pared  his 
Nails,  muft  introduce  it  into  the  Matrice,  to  feparate 
the  After-birth  from  it  as  gently  as  poflibJe,  and  draw 
it  out  together  with  the  Clods  of  Blood,  which  might 
be  along  with  it.  When  the  Navel-ftring  is  not  broken, 
it  ferves  to  guide  the  Hand  to  the  Place  where  the 
After-birth  is  fi tuated  ;  but  when  it  is  broke,  the 
Operator  muft  take  a  particular  Care  not  to  miftake 
one  Part  for  the  other,  and  draw  the  Matrice  •,  which 
will  be  eafily  avoided,  if  one  has  learned,  that  having 
introduced  his  Hand  into  the  Matrice,  he’ll  foon  dif¬ 
eover  the  Difference  between  it  and  the  After-birth,  in 
that  the  After-birth  is  full  of  little  Unequalities,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Roots  of  the  umbilical  Veflcls  on  that  Side 
they  terminate  in  it;  befldes,  thcVeffels  ramified  through¬ 
out  its  whole  Subftance  arc  eafily  felt,  which  Subftance 
is  much  more  foft  than  that  of  the  Matrice.  But  if  the 
After-birth  be  entirely  feparated  from  the  Matrice,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  draw  it  out ;  and  if  it  be  adhe¬ 
rent,  having  difeover’d  on  what  Side  it  is  lefs,  one  muft 
begin  on  that  Side  to  feparate  it  gently,  by  thrulling 
fome  Fingers  between  it  and  the.  Matrice  ;  for  it  is  much 
cafier  feparated,  when  drawn  by  that  Part  which  is  lefs 
adherent,  than  if  it  was  attempted  by  that  which  is 
clofer  to  the  Matrice;  continuing  thus,  gently,  till  it  be 
entirely  feparated  ;  after  which  it  muft  be  drawn  out, 
taking  a  fpecial  Care  not  to  go  too  roughly  to  work ; 
leaving  rather,  if  it  cannot  be  done  otherwife,  a  fmall 
Portion  of  the  After-birth  behind,  than  to  fcratch  the 
leall  Part  of  the  Subftance  of  the  Matrice,  left  Flooding 
fliould  enfuc,  or  an  Inflammation  or  Gangrene,  which 
would  prove  mortal. — But  it  is  not  fo  often  the  Adhe¬ 
rence  of  the  After-birth  to  the  Matrice,  which  retains 
it  inflde,  as  it  is  the  Contraction  of  its  inward  Orifice; 
for  that  Orifice  being  not  dilated  in  Proportion  to  the 
Bigncis  of  the  After-birth,  flops  it,  and  is  the  Cattle 
that  the  Navel-ftring  breaks. 

"When  a  Man  midwife  is  lent  for,  if  the  Matrice  he 
not  open  wide  enough  to  introduce  his  Hand  into  it,  he 
mull  anoint  the  Parts  of  the  Woman  with  Pomatum, 
that  he  may  dilate  them  with  lefs  Difficulty  ;  alter 
which  he’ll  introduce  it  little  by  little,  without  tiling 
any  Violence,  or  only  two  or  three  of  his  Fingers,  with 
which  he’ll  lay  hold  of  a  Portion  of  the  Alter-bntli, 
which  prefenrs  itlell  almofl  always  at"  rhe  inward  Orifice, 
and  drawgently, a  little  li.lewile,  and  wavering,  enJeav  liv¬ 
ing  always,  without  pairing  with  his  lull.  Hold,  to  caieh. 
another  lurtlier  ;  fl )  that  in  the  I  (old  liter  •  may  he  pair  of 
the  Membranes  of  the  After-birth  ;  for  J  he  was  to  draw 
only  its  ijningy  Siibllance,  it  would  break  in  Puce?,  be¬ 
came 
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caufe  of  its  extreme  Softuefs ;  and  at  the  fame  Time, 
the  Woman,  on  her  Side,  will  contribute  much  to  that 
Dilatation,  as  likewife  to  the  Expulfion  of  die  After¬ 
birth,  if  flic  forces  hard  downwards*  by  flopping  her 
Breath  and  exciting  herfelf  to  vomit, 

But  if  notwithftanding  all  thefe  Endeavours,  the  After¬ 
birth  cannot  be  extracted,  and  if  the  Matrice,  becaufe 
of  its  Inflammation,  cannot  be  dilated  enough  to  go 
and  fetch  it  without  an  extreme  Violence,  or  if  it  be  fo 
adherent  that  it  cannot  be  feparated  from  it;  then  to 
avoid  a  greater  Evii,  moft  Phyficians  and  Men-mid- 
wives  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Operation  fhould  be  left 
to  Nature,  helping  it  by  means  of  Remedies  which  can 
bring  the  After-birth  to  Supuration. 


Note,  That  the  Remedies  ufed  in  thofe  Cafes  are  Injedlions- 
into  the  Matrice  made  with  a  Deco&ion  of  Mallows, 
Marfhmallows,  Parietary,  and  Lin  Iced,  to  which 
muft  be  added  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  or  of  white 
Lillies;  adminillring  befides  to  the  Patient  pretty 
ilrong  Glyflers,  that  the  Efforts  fhe’il  make  to  go 
to  Stool,  may  accelerate  the  Evacuation  of  the  After¬ 
birth,  by  which  Means  feveral  evacuate  it  with  the 
Stools,  without  being  lenfible  of  it. 

Note  alfo.  That  at  the  fame  Time  to  avoid  a  bever  or 
any  other  dangerous  Accidents,  fhe  may  be  let  Blood 
in  the  Arm  or  in  the  Foot,  according  as  it  will  be 
judged  proper  or  ncccflary  ;  flrengthening  her  the 
while  with  good  Cardiacks,  good  Broth,  made  with 
Veal  and  Chickens,  and  now  and  then  a  Glafs  of 

,  very  good  Wine,  mixed  with  Water,  provided  flie 
has  no  Fever. 


pens  commonly,  that  in  Abortions  mid,  *  \ 
Months,  the  inward  Orifice  of  the  M  the  firft 
not  happen,  but  in  Proportion  of  the  W  do«' 
Softnefs  of  the  Body  of  the  ChUd 

Angle  Finger;  in  that  Cafe,  it  is  beft  if "?,0\of  * 
imminent  Accident,  to  commit  entirely  the  n  ,  no 
of  thofe  little  After-Births  to  Nature  n^'0" 
with  the  Injeftions  and  other  Remedies  11 

Note  alfo.  That  moft  commonly,  in  Ahnmen 
have  been  preceded  for  fome  Time  with  ftronl 
the  After-Birth  is  eafily  enough  expulfcd fronuhe?’ 
trice,  or  extracted  together  with  the  Child  .  hi  i 
the  Abortion  happens  almofl  all  on  a  fudden 
any  previous  Pains  which  could  have  caufed*  Js 
non  from  the  Matrice,  then  it  remains  often  in  r  i 
cannot  be  expelled,  or  drawn  without  Difficulty . 

Note  again.  That  the  aforefaid  Inftrudtions  are  fu«  • 
for  a  7iatural  Delivery ,  therefore  I’ll  pafs  to  tii0fCient 
luting  to  each  of  the  different  preternatural  ones  *  ** 


There  are  three  Sorts  of  preternatural  Deliveries  viz 
the  laborious ,  the  difficult ,  and  that  entirely  aaainft 
Nature.  -  7  °  L 

A  laborious  Delivery ,  is  that  whereby  the  Mother  and 
her  Child  (though  he  comes  iuto  the  World  in  a  natural 
Situation)  fuffer  much. —  The  difficult  is  no  orherwifc 
different  from  the  laborious ,  than  by  its  being  attended 

with  fome  Accidents  which  retard  it,  and°rcnder  it 
difficult. 


Note  again.  That  the  dangerous  Accident  of  the  After- 
Birth  being  left  in  the  Matrice,  proceeds  but  too  often 
from  the  Ignorance  of  the  Midwives,  or  their  Want  of 
Experience  ;  leaving  often  the  Woman  in  a  worfe 
Condition  than  ilic  had  been  if  they  had  never  touch’d 
her:  For  to  my  certain  Knowledge,  moft  of  them 
boalt  of  being  capable  to  do  Man’s  Work,  as  they 
call  it.  For  fome  of  them,  when  they  leave  Part  of 
the  After-Birth  behind,  and  confequently  cannot  fhew 
it  whole  to  the  Affiflants,  as  they  fhould  do,  have  the 
Impudence  to  tell  them,  that  there  is  not  the  lead 
Danger  lor  the  Woman,  and  what  is  left  will  come 
out  of  illclf ;  though  all  the  while  the  poor  Patient 
runs  the  Rilk  of  her  Life.  —  What  is  left  behind, 
in  thole  Occafions,  can  be  extracted  by  introducing, 
if  po  Bible,  the  Index  into  the  inward  Orifice  of  the 
Matrice,  and  dilating  it  by  Degrees,  lb  as  to  intro¬ 
duce  another  Finger,  wherewith  the  Pieces  of  After- 
Birth.  can  be  feizetl,  as  a  Lobfter  would  feizc  fome- 
thing  with  his  Claws. 

It  often  happens,  that  in  the  Abortions  of  the  firft 
Months,  which  are  always  attended  with  fome  Lofs  of 
Blood,  the  Child  being  very  little,  is  expelled  from  the 
Matrice,  with  fome  Membranes  fluffed  with  Clods  of 
Blood,  at  a  Time  when  perhaps  a  Midwife  is  not  near 
the  Patient  to  help  her ;  and  that  the  Per  Ions  who  know 
nothing  of  the  Matter,  do  not  examine  prccifely  if  the 
After-Birth  be  among  the  Lochia  ;  which  is  then  left 
behind,  becaufe  the  Matrice  clofes  immediately  after 
t lie  Child  is  come  out;  and  which  the  Midwife  herfelf, 
when  arrived,  docs  not  always  mind  ;  which  Negligence 
renders  the  Thing  very  difficult ;  and  the  Woman  fub- 
jttft  to  very  dangerous  Accidents  ;  principally  to  Loffis 
of  Blood,  which  do  not  ceafe  till  the  foreign  Body  left- 
in  the  Man  ice  be  <  x  trailed. 

Note,  That  it  is  always  better  to  ext  rail  the  After-Birth 
•  with  the:  I  land,  il  ir  can  be  done  without  Violence, 
than  to  excite  the  Expulfion  thereof  with  Remedies  ta¬ 
ken  inwardly  •,  fur  all  the  Drugs  which  can  produce 
that  Elicit,  being  cither  purgative  or  diurctick,  and 
extremely  hot,  contribute  much  to  caule  a  Fever  to 
rhe  Patient,  and  excites  her  to  make  needlefs  Efforts, 
which  occafion  Luffes  of  Blood,  or  incrcafe  chat  flic 
may  have  already  •,  an  immoderate  Loolcncfs,  Inflam¬ 
mation:;,  Ruptures,  or  Fallings  of  the  Matrice,  which 
arc  always  much  more  prejudicial  to  the  Woman, 
than  < uuld  be  the  little  Violence  done  in  extract¬ 
ing  i lie  Alkr-Jiuth  with  ihc  Hand.*—  But  as  it  hap- 


But  the  Delivery  again  ft  Nature ,  is  that  which  by 
reafon  of  the  Situation  of  the  Child,  can  never  be  done 
without  the  Afliftance  of  the  Operation  of  the  Hand. 

In  the  laborious  Delivery,  and  in  the  difficult,  Nature 
works  always  a  little,  but  in  that  which  is  entirely  againft 
Nature,  all  its  Efforts  are  vain  and  of  no  Effect  ;  and 
none  but  an  experienced  Man-midwife  is  capable  to 
bring  the  Child  into  the  World. 

The  Difficulties  a  Delivery  is  attended  with,  hap¬ 
pen  either  from  the  Parc  of  the  Mother,  or  from  the 
Child,  and  often  from  both. 

From  the  Part  of  the  Mother ,  becaufe  of  the  bad  Dif- 
pofition  of  her  whole  Body,  or  of  fome  Part  thereof,  or 
by  reafon  of  fome  ftrong  Paflion. 

By  reafgn  of  the  bad  Difpofition  of  her  -Me  Bely  ;  as 
if  fhe  was  too  young,  and  had  the  Palfagc  too  narrow, 
or  too  old,  being  pregnant  of  her  firit  Child ;  becaufe 
then  her  Parts  which  are  very  dry  and  hard,  cannot  be 
fo  eafily  dilated  ;  as  it  happens  likewife  to  thofe  who 
are  too  lean  ;  befides  which,  thofe  old  ones  have  the 
Articulation  of  the  Cocyte  too  firm,  which  is  the  Caufe 
that  it  docs  not  give  Way  fo  eafily,  when  the  Child 
forces  his  PafTage  into  the  World,  as  it  does  in 
young  Women,  who  have  yet  that  Part  cartilaginous. 
She  who  is  fhort  and  thick,  or  ill  fhapetl,  as  crooked, 
has  not  her  Breath  ftrong  enough,  to  make  her  Pains 
worth  any  Thing,  and  pufh  downwards;  as  likewrle 
that  flic  who  is  weak,  cither  naturally  or  by  Accident ; 
and  the  Lame  have  fometimes  the  Bones  ol  the  Pai  Jgc 
ill  conformed.  Thofe  of  a  tender  Conftitution  or  tear- 
ful,  have  flill  much  more  Pain  than  others,  becaulet w 
hinders  them  to  force  themielvcs  ;  as  likewife  thole  "  w 
Pains  arc  very  fhort,  imall,  and  do  not  come  un) 
long  Intervals ;  or  have  none  at  all.  Violent  Chou .  * 
prove  alfo  very  prejudicial  to  a  Delivery,  beenue  M 
hinder  the  true  Pains.  All  violent  Maladies,  a*  J 
lent  Fever,  a  Plcurify,  an  exccffive  Flux  ol  haw, 
queue  Convulfions,  Dyfcntery,  and  the  like,  1(-‘nu'r^  . 
livery  laborious.  A  Retention  of  the  Excrement,  •  ^ 
likewife  a  great  Difficulty  to  a  Woman  in  L* ’(il‘ '  , 
when  there  is  a  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  or  h  lS  ^  [j1', 
full  of  Urine  with  a  Retention  thereof >  o:  " 1L  , 
intelline  Helium  is  full  of  hardened  Mailers;  J' 1L  ,^f 
Woman  has  large  Hemorrhoids,  and  very  PallUlj  fcn. 
violent  Paflions  can  alfo  much  contribute  towan- 
tiering  a  Labour  difficult ;  as  Fear,  Melaneho  y, »  1 

ts?c.  and  when  the  Woman  who  milcarries  ^ 

Pain  as  that  who  goes  her  full  Time ;  as  lia)j, ^ 
who  is  wounded,  though  flic  be  very  near  ho 
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ihi  ies  oc  caponed  by  the  M a  trice  alone, 

^  t0  eeCj  eichcr  from  that  it  is  not  well  fi timed,  or 
they  Pr0j^  Conformation,  having  its  Neck  too  narrow, 
lr0I1ilES I  and  callous,  either  naturally,  or  by  fome  un- 
[0°  -aa j\ccidcnr,  as  by  fome  Tumour,  Ulcer,  or  fu- 
pjcfh,  cither  in  its  Neck,  or  its  inward  Orifice, 

*  • ' Ll° nfp  of  lome  hard  Cicatrice,  proceeding  from  fome 

01  “'ding  violent  Delivery. 

e  fjhngs  contained  in  the  Matrice  with  the  Child 
\a  hhewife  a  Delivery  difficult ;  as  if  its  Membranes 
rCIU Miard  that  they  cannot  break,  which  hinders  him, 
bC  °tinics,  from  advancing  to  the  Pafiage  ;  or  fo  weak, 
Waters  break  too  foon  ;  for  they  being  evacu- 
[  M  before  the  Time,  he  remains  dry  in  the  Matrice  ;  if 
be  a  Mole ;  if  the  After-birth  comes  out  firft, 
®.c?h  caufes  an  exceffive  Flooding  to  the  Mother,  and 
"rlliiblv  the  Death  of  the  Child,  unlcfs  he  be  out  of  the 
Matrice,  or  brought  immediately  into  the  World. 

1  AS  to  the  Difficulties  happening  from  the  Part  of  the 
Child  it i*  Mien  the  Head  is  too  big  ;  when  his  Ab¬ 
domen  is  hydropfical ;  when  he  is  monftrous,  having 
wo  Heads,  or  being  joined  to  another  Child,  or  with 
fome  Mole,  or  any  other  foreign  Body ;  when  he  is 
dead,  or  fo  weak,  that  lie  can  by  no  Means  contribute 
to  his  Birth ;  and  when  he  prefents  himfelf  in  a  bad  Si¬ 
tuation-,  as  likewife  when  there  are  two  Children  or 
more,  becaufe  the  Situation  of  thofe  Children,  who  are 
then  in  each  Side  of  the  Belly,  hinders  the  Labour-Pains 
from  anfwering  in  a  dired  Line  downwards. 

glides  the  general  Difficulties  abovementioned,  it  has 
been  obferved  often,  that  the  Women-Labour  is  rendered 
more  tedious,  and  very  laborious  by  the  three  particular 
Caufes  following  j  viz.  either  by  the  exceffive  Bulk  of 
the  Child,  which  is  the  Caufe  that  lie  remains  long  be¬ 
fore  he  can  be  forced  into  the  Pafiage  •,  which  does  not 
happen  but  after  the  great  Pains  have  lafted  a  long 
Time;  or  becaufe  the  Child  has  his  Neck,  or  fome  of 
his  Members  embarraffied  in  the  Navel-String,  whereby 
the  fains  which  fliould  force  downwards  lly  back  to¬ 
wards  the  Reins ;  for  then  the  Pains  cannot  pufii  the 
Child  downwards,  without  the  Navel-String,  then  much 
Jhortencd  (efpecially  if  the  Neck  be  environed  with  it) 
pulling  hard  on  the  After-birth  :  And  the  third  of  thole 
particular  Caufes  is  when  the  Child  comes  his  Face 
upwards;  becaufe  at  the  Time  of  the  Pains  of  the 
Mother,  her  Belly,  by  contracting  itfelf,  comprelles  the 
Matrice  on  the  Inequalities  of  the  Arms  and  Legs  of  the 
Child,  which  are  outward  ;  whereby  the  Motion  of  the 
Pain  being  intercepted,  cannot  fo  eafijy  force  the  Child 
out,  as  if  the  Compreffion  was  made  on  the  Back  of  the 
Child,  as  it  happens  when  it  has  its  Face  downward, 
which  k  the  natural  Situation.  — -There  is,  befides,  ano¬ 
ther  Difficulty,  which  is  fometimes  caufed  by  the  Igno¬ 
rance  o(  the  Midwife,  who,  for  want  of  Experience, 
hinders  Nature  from  operating,  infteacl  of  aflifting  it. 

Having  thus  difcover’d  all  the  Difficulties  which  ren- 
(fl  .1  Delivery  either  laborious  or  difficult,  or  entirely 
ugajn/t  Nature,  I  muff  [peak  next  of  the  mod  efficacious 
Means  of  conquering  all  thofe  Difficulties:  Therefore, 

1  a  .D!fficulty  proceeds  from  the  Part  of  the  Mo- 
!Kr;.  .lc  ^nS  t0°  young,  and  too  drait  flic  mud  be 
urn  a  gently,  and  her  Pafiages  foftned  with  Oil,  Po¬ 
matum,  or  Prefix  Butter,  anointing  them  with  thofe 
ungs  Jong  before  the  Hour  of  her  Delivery,  to 

M !  ! 1Cm>  and  rc,ndcr  t^cm  n'lorc  caiy  to  be  dilated, 

*  aceration  of  fome  Parts  fliould  happen  when  the 

U]  Id  comes  into  the  World. 

of  her  filrni  advanccc!  in  Xcars’  and  pregnant 
10|;d  }  likewife  anoint  her  Parts, 

hanlrr  1C  invyaic  ^lldcc  of  the  Matrice,  which  being 

Which  Iln0t  ]bc cab^y  ddatcd  as  m  young  Women, 
ajwlVc  ,C  Cj s  C  lc  labour  of  Women  advanced  in  Years 

i nrU nUC.h-!J1Sre  tcclious  tIian  that  of  others. 

to  be  del i vL .  \  ■  n CCl  rWo  111  cn *  muft  n°c  be  put  to  Bed 
aic  to  U  >  tjl!  ^ftcr  the  Waters  are  broken  j  but 

permits  ir  k/’  ai?  Wakc  *n  Room  if  their  Strength 
they  will  \v „,CinF  k,i1Tortcd  imdcr  the  Arms  j  for  thus 
uke  a  far  *  .C  C  ^cfphation  more  eafy  and  free,  and 

were  on  thdS  AdVa,Uage  of  tJ,cir  pai|w,  than  if  they 

them  witlwii|11,ln  mu^  kumc<^  her  Rtrcs,  by  anointing 
J  0ll>  &c.  to  render  them  foltcr, 
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and  more  flippery,  that  the*  Head  of  the  Child  miy 
not  remain  long  in  the  Paffagc,  nor  be  comprefild  or 
bruifed,  by  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Bones  of  the  Motlier 
which  form  the  Pafiage. 

A  weak  Woman  mud  be  cheated  up,  that  flic  may 
fupport  the  Pains  of  her  Labour,  with  fome  gooci  burnt 
Wine,  or  other  Comfortatives,  according  to  the  Exigency 
of  the  Cafes.  If  fhe  is  fearful,  fhe  muft  be  comforted 
with  the  Hope  of  being  loon  delivered  ;  if  on  the  con¬ 
trary  her  Pains  be  final],  fhort,  with  long  Intervals  be¬ 
tween,  and  of  a  bad  Sort,  flying  back  towards  the  Reins, 
or  if  fhe  has  none  ;  they  mud  be  provoked  by  giving 
her  pretty  flrong  Glyders,  and  other  proper  Remedies  : 
Por  I  mod  commonly  preferibe  in  thole  Cafes  a  large 
Spoonful  or  two  of  a  ftrong  Tindture  of  Cinnamon,  to 
which  I  add  a  few  Drops  of  that  of  Arnbergreafe,  and  three 
Diops  of  Oil  of  Gujactim  ;  which  Remedy  ferves  Jike- 
wiie,  when  the  Pains  which  were  very  good  at  the  Be¬ 
ginning,  are  quite  gone. 

If  the  Woman  has  a  violent  Flooding,  or  Convulfions, 
file  mud  be  delivered  as  foon  as  pollible.  If  the  Ex¬ 
crements  be  retained,  and  fhe  cannot  void  them  of  her- 
ielf,  the  Expulfion  thereof  mud  be  excited  by  Glyders, 
for  they  caufe  violent  Pains  which  are  needleis  and  bad, 
becaufe  they  are  difperfed  throughout  the  Belly,  without 
forcing  downwards.  And  if  fhe  cannot  make  Water 
becaule  of  the  exceffive  Compreffion  of  the  Matrice  on 
the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  the  Woman  herfelf  mud  life 
up  her  Belly  a  little  with  her  Hands,  and  if  it  cannot  be 
done  otherwife,  a  hollow  Probe  muft  be  introduced  into 
the  Bladder  to  facilitate  the  Evacuation  of  the  Urine. 
If  the  Difficulty  of  the  Delivery  proceeds  from  the  bad 
Situation  of  the  Woman,  fhe  muft  be  put  into  another 

agreeable  to  her  Shape,  obferving  all  the  Circumftances 
heretofore  mentioned. 

If  the  Woman  be  furprized  with  fome  Malady,  the 
Cure  thereof  mud  be  undertaken  according  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  thereof,  but  with  ftill  more  Precaution  than  at 
another  lime:  —  If  it  be  by  reafon  of  the  Indifpofitions 
of  the  Matrice  alone,  as  of  its  obliquous  Situation,  one 
mud  remedy  to  it  as  well  as  he  can  by  that  of  the 
Body.  If  it  be  by  its  vicious  Conformation,  having  its 
Ne-ck  hard,  callous,  and  too  narrow,  it  mult  be  anointed 
with  Oil  or  Pomatum,  as  above-mentioned.  If  it  was  by 
fome  drong  Cicatrice  which  could  not  be  foftned,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  an  U leery  which  had  preceded,  or  of  fome 
Laceration  made  by  a  violent  Delivery,  which  had  like- 
wife  been  glutinated,  the  Separation  thereof  mud  be 
made  with  a  proper  Inftrumcnt,  led  another  Laceration 
fliould  happen  in  another  Place,  which  would  render  the 
Cafe  worfe  afterwards  \  and  which  mud  be  made  in  the 
Place  that  is  judg’d  mod  convenient ;  avoiding  to  do  it 
towards  the  luperior  Part,  becaufe  of  the  Bladder. 

If  the  Membranes  of  the  Waters  be  lo  drong,  that 
they  cannot  break  at  the  Time  of  the  Delivery,  they 
may  be  broken  with  the  Fingers,  provided  the  Child  be 
then  very  far  advanced  at  the  Pafiage,  and  follows  foon 
after  that  Laceration,  the  inward  Orifice  of  the  Matrice 
being  fufficiently  dilated  and  well  foftned  ;  for  otherwife 
there  would  be  fome  Danger,  that  the  Waters  being 
evacuated,  the  Child  fliould  remain  a  long  while  dry, 
and  one  would  be  obliged  to  fupply  to  it,  by  hunicdting 
thofe  Pafiages,  with  Fomentations  of  emollient  Herbs 
and  Oils  i  which  has  never  fo  good  an  Effiedl  as  when 
Nature  operates  of  itfelf,  by  means  of  the  Waters. 

Thofe  Membranes  fometimes  advance  fo  far  out  at 
the  Pudendum  before  the  Child  comes  out,  that  they 
hang  the  Length  of  more  than  lour  Fingers  Breadth, 
rcfcmbling  a  Bladder  full  of  Water ;  there  is  then  no 
very  great  Danger  to  break  them,  if  they  be  not  broken 
already  ;  for  the  Child  is  always  at  the  Pafiage  ready  to 
come  out  when  that  happens.  One  muft  take  Care  not 
to  draw  thofe  Membranes  with  the  Hand,  becaufe  there¬ 
by  the  After-birth,  to  which  thofe  Membranes  are  very 
adherent,  would  be  feparated  from  the  Matt  ice  before 
its  Time.  Sometimes  alfo,  the  Waters  are  infallibly 
evacuated  through  a  Laceration  made  inwardly  to  the 
Membranes  of  the  Child,  which  remaining  whole  at 
the  lore  Part  of  his  Head,  to  which  they  lei  ve  as  a 
Forehead  Cloth,  and  line  it  immediately,  hinder  him 
from  being  forced  out  by  the  Pains :  In  that  Cafe  the 
Membranes  muft  be  broke,  provided  the  Paffiige  be 
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fufficiently  dilated,  that  thb  Head  of  the  Child  may  be 

ar  T  ibertv  to  advance  into  it.  _  . 

If  the  Navel  firing  falls  out  of  the  Matrice,  it  mull  be 

immediately  pulhed  back  into  it,  hindering  it,  if  poi  1- 
bic  f.-om  tailing  out  again,  othenvife  the  V,  oman  muft 
£e  dSrcd  as  foon  af  poffible :  But  if  the  After-birth 
falls  out,  it  muft  never  be  pulhed  bacit  into  the  Matnce 
becaufe,  when  once  out  of  it,  it  is  oi  no  Ufe  to  th 
Child-,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  an  Obftacle  to  his 
Birth  if  it  was  pulhed  back  in  that  Caie  it  muft  be 
cut  off  after  the  Navel-ftring  has  been  tied  and  the 
Child  taken  out  as  foon  as  pofhblc  ;  for  if  he  was  left 
in  the  Matrice  he  would  be  foon  luffocated,  if  he  was 
not  dead  already,  as  it  almoft  always  happens,  when 
the  After-birth,  or  even  the  Navel-ftring  comes  out 

When  the  Difficulty  proceeds  only  from  the  Part  ° f 
the  Child  who  is  dead,  one  muft  obferve  the  fame  Me¬ 
thod  as  in  the  natural  Delivery  ;  befides  which  the  Wo¬ 
man  muft  make  all  tire  Efforts  the  can  to  force  him  out, 
for  a  dead  Child  cannot  help  himlell,  no  more  than 
when  he  is  extremely  weak  ;  taking  at  the  fame  Time 
fome  Con  for  natives,  left  the  putrid  Vapours  which  ex- 
hale  from  a  dead  Child,  fhould  caufe  her  fome  Syncops. 
But  if  the  Child  be  fo  hydropfical  m  his  Belly  or  Head, 
that  he  can  never  come  out  becaufe  of  the  great  Diften- 
fion  and  Bulk  of  thofe  Parts  -,  then  the  Membranes  muft 
be  broke  to  evacuate  the  Waters  -,  and  if  he  be  of  a 
monftrous  Bigncfs  in  his  whole  Body,  or  Head  only,  oi 
there  be  two  Heads,  or  he  be  joined  to  another  Child*, 
in  thofe  Cafes  (to  fave  the  Mother)  one  muft  either  di¬ 
late  the  PalYage,  in  Proportion  to  the  Bignefs  of  the 
monftrous  Child  (if  fuch  a  Thing  be  poffible  or  extraft 
him  with  the  Inftruments,  if  one  be  indiipenfably  obliged 
to  it,  to  hinder  the  Mother  from  perilhing  with  her 

Child. 

Note-,  That  the  Inftruments  are  fo  much  in  Vogue  at 
prefcnt  (either  through  the  Ignorance  of  the  Men- 
midwives,  or  their  Impatience)  that  they  are  ufecl  by 
them  for  the  leaft  Difficulty  a  Delivery  is  attended 
with,  even  when  the  Child  is  alive,  well  formed,  and 
prefents  himfclf  in  a  natural  Situation,  without  the 
leaft  Regard  to  the  Terror  thofe  Inftruments  caufe  to 
the  Woman,  or  to  the  Life  of  the  Child y,  when  thofe 
Inftruments  fhould  never  be  ufed  but  in  cafe  of  an 
extreme  Danger  •,  and  when  all  other  Means  have 
Droved  ineffectual,  or  are  judged  entirely  need  left. 
vVhat  little  Value  muft  thofe  Butchers  have  for  the 
Life  of  the  Mother,  and  that  of  her  Child  !  can  they 
believe,  in  treating  thus  that  innocent  ViCtim  of  their 
Ignorance,  that  he  has  been  formed  at  the  Refemblance 
of  God, and  created  in  the  original  Sin,  of  which  he 
mull  be  walked  by  the  falutary  Waters  ol  Baptiini  be¬ 
fore  he  can  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and 
of  which  Benefit  he  deprives  him  by  his  murdering 
Hands  ?  Can  he  rcafonabty  imagine,  that  God  will 
not  make  him  account  in  another  World,  for  the 
Idol’s  of  both  the  Soul  and  Life  of  that  Child,  he  has 
had  the  Cruelty  to  trifle  with,  as  if  they  were  both  of 
no  Signification  ? 

No!c,  alio,  That  if  a  Midwife  finds  hcrfclf  un capable  of 
conquering  all  the  Difficulties  heretofore  mentioned, 
Ihe  mull  fend  immediately  for  an  experienced  Man- 
mid  wile,  and  not  put  the  Lile  ol  the  Mothei,  and 
that  of  her  Child  in  the  molt  imminent  Danger,  by 
waiting  till  the  Strength  of  both  he  entirely  exhaulled, 
and  tiie  Man-  midwife  mull  adt  on  thofe  Occafions 
according  to  the  Manner  I  am  going  to  dcfciibe  in 
the  following  Paragraphs-,  beginning  by  the  Obfer- 
vatiuus  he  is  obi. getl  to  make  beiore  lie  goes  to  wotk. 


by  all  the  anterior  Parts  of  the  Body  Seconds  u  , 
Poftcriors:  —  Thirdly,  by  the  Alteralcs :  —  And  fonlu06 
by  the  Feet To  which  all  the  other  different  pjh  y> 
the  Child  prefents  himfclf  in,  can  be  reduced-,  accord 
as  they  approach  nearer  one  of  them  than  the  0th" 
And  as  the  Number  of  the  different  preternatural  fry 
veries  is  very  great.  Til  content  myfelf  with  treating  r 
each  of  the  Principals  of  them  in  particular  •  f0  &  ° 
will  eafily  perform  all  the  others,  which  are  ’  ^  °tle 


wiii  v^auijr  ^ vtuiwa,  wuiLn  arc  not  of  f 

much  Confequcnce,  if  he  be  capable  to  remedy  all  th  f° 

mentioned  hereafter.  But  before  we  proceed  to  inftrft 

a  Man-midwife  in  the  Means  of  helping  a  Woman' 

thofe  difficult  Times,  it  is  proper  I  fliould  difeover  J* 

Qualifications  requifite  in  a  Man  midwife,  who  wim  1C 
n?r.  -L  r\ - —  :*_l  -l  _  /~vi  n  .  .  4ncs  to 
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prattife  thole  Operations,  with  the  Obfervat 
make  before  he  undertakes  them. 


l0ns  be  muft 


Note ,  That  the  Qualifications  of  a  Man-midwife  confft 

in  thofe  of  his  Body,  and  thofe  of  his  Mind _ Thof 

of  his  Body  are,  that  he  ffiould  be  pretty  ftron°  ^ 

have  fmall  Hands,  and  pretty  long  Fingers,  particu5 
larly  the  Index,  the  better  to  reach,  and  touch  the  in' 
ward  Orifice  of  the  Matrice  his  Nails  being  pared 
clofe  to  the  Flefh,  without  any  Afperitics,  for  br  ]ie 
fliould  fcratch  the  Part ;  and  without  Rings  0n  his 
Fingers,  while  he  is  doing  the  Operation  :  *H e  muft 
be  of  a  pleafant  Afpedl,  decent  in  his  Cloaths  as  well 
as  in  his  Perfon,  left  he  fhould  frighten  the  poor  Wo¬ 
man  who  wants  his  Afliftance  *,  for  oiherwilc  he  would 
look  rather  like  a  Butcher  than  a  Man-mid  wife. — 
As  to  the  Qualifications  of  his  Mind,  he  muft  gj 
particularly  very  fober,  not  at  all  additted  to  Wine, 
that  he  may  always  be  in  a  Condition  to  praclife 
whenever  called  for  ;  fober,  modeft,  and  keep, 
ing  religioufly  the  Secret  he  is  entrufted  with,  with¬ 
out  divulging  to  Strangers  the  Incommodities  or  Ma¬ 
ladies  of  his  Patients,  or  any  other  Secret  what¬ 
ever  ;  for  he  who  has  the  cruel  Perfidy  to  do  it,  de- 
ferves  to  be  treated  as  the  greateft  Scoundrel,  and  ab¬ 
horred  by  all  Mankind,  as  a  publick  Nufance.—He 
muft  alfo  be  wife,  prudent,  and  of  a  found  Judg¬ 
ment,  to  govern  himfclf  in  his  Operations-,  very 
compaffionate,  without  too  much  Wcaknefs,  whereby 
he  could  be  hinder’d  from  doing  his  Duty,  according 
as  the  Cafe  requires  it.  —  He  muft  affiil  gratis  the 
poor  Women  who  want  his  Help,  and  treat  them 
with  the  fame  Humanity  and  Tendcrnefs  he  docs  the 
Rich  ;  and,  far  from  extorting  any  Thing  lrotn  them, 
as  is  but  too  cuftomary  in  this  Iron  Age,  relieve 
them,  if  it  be  in  his  Power,  out  of  his  own  Pocket; 
and  not  a£t  as  a  famous  Man-midwife  did  fome  Years 
ago,  who  being  come  in  his  Coach  to  a  poor  Wo¬ 
man  in  Labour,  aflted,  before  he  could  be  perfuaded 
to  deliver  her,  who  fliould  pay  him?  and  when  he 
faw  that  neither  the  Woman  herfelf,  nor  the  Perions 
prefcnt  could  do  it,  went  away  without  doing  his 
Office  ;  and  the  poor  Woman  had  iniailibly  did  lor 
Want  of  Help,  if  one  of  the  Company  who  knew 
where  1  lived,  had  not  fent  for  me;  whereby  the 
Life  of  the  Mother  and  that  ol  her  Child  were  (iivev , 
all  that  troubled  me  was,  that  I  was  not  in  a  Con  i- 
tion  of  relieving  the  poor  Woman  otherwik,  vwic 
is  alfo  the  Caufe  that  I  want  the  chid  Qualification  o 

a  Man-midwife,  a  Coach.  . 

A  Man-midwife,  bolides  all  the  aforcfa.d  Qiialuc  ■ 

tions,  muft  be  very  learned  and  expert  in  his /  it,  •• 

particularly  in  the  practical  Part  thereof.  ^ 

The  Obfervations  a  Man-midwife  is  obliged  to  n-j1, 
before  he  undertakes  to  deliver  a  Woman,  arc  • 

take  Care  that  the  Woman  has  Strength  enough  i  ^ 

dergo  the  Operation  ;  which  he  will  dilco  i 
feeling  her  Puife,  he  finds  it  ftrong  01 \  ,  • 

and  intermittent  •,  examining  befides  her 

.  .  i  i  _ _ 1  / .  i 


tllUfocrnUs,  in  Ills  Book  of  the  Nature  of  the  Child,  and  intermittent  -,  exa, aml  h,r  s,vM> 
admits  but  ol  three  general  Boilures  in  which  the  Child  ticularly  il  in  Eye .  be  liu  y  *  '  ,ri>,m  „t  br 

enn  j.ri  lent  himftli  to  come  into  the  World,  viz.  —  The  weak  il  the  Matrice,  and  all  die  to  ,f  ^  ^ 

Head  foranvSly  which  is  the  foie  natural  Figure,  when 
it  comes  in  a  diredl  Line.  The  lecoml,  the  Feet  jore- 

The  third,  Crof-ivnys  ;  which  two  lall  are  en- 
tucly  again  ft  Nature.  ™tn  i  *is  y.  ^ 

io  render  the.  Thing  more  mielligible,  I’ll  toy  icmmccmdiL.itLSth.il  l  ‘  ,  inllllj„cni 

F  ir  i ;ie  Ui:M  (an  prdi  nc  himfclf  in  a  Poflure  againlt  and  is  not  to  he  iindntook  .  ,  { f<uu!. 

-  lillerent  ueneral  Ways,  which  are,  lit IV,  of  the  Woman  dying  m  the  Man-mulwn 


ce,  and  all  cne  iwy  y",  ];r, 

,!r„, .« .  ug  - 


micics  oi  her  Body  be  cu,o,  ..  Convullw*" 

attended  with  cold  Sweats,  il  he  iaft  |,,rG'':  ' 
with  l.ols  of  Knowledge  i  anil  lallly,  •  ^  |U.,.t|K-f., 
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,vhen  there  is  yet  fome  Hope,  _  let  it  be  ever  lb 
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for  the  Mother  or  for  the  Child,  one  is 
little,  f . "ronjfcience  to  do  what  the  Art  prefcribes  i 
0b|iged  jyjan- midwife  undertakes  it,  he  mud  let 

But  and  A  Aidants  know  the  great  Danger  the 

th c  Huiua  may  not  be  fo  much  furprized  if 

patient  is  in,  ^  Operation,  or  foon  after. 

fe#LaWoman  has  all  her  Strength,  the  Man- 
ronfcious  that  die  is  capable  to  undergo  the 
ld'v  .  muft  inform  himfelf  if  flie  be  at  Term  or 
Operation,  Occident  has  happened  to  her,  which 

n°jt'raV,  bv  the  Account  of  the  Patient,  of  the  Mid- 
j  J  the  A  Aidants,  as  likewiie  by  the  Signs 
t  at-ii  onnear  obferving  in  what  Figure  the  Child 
which  1 X  and  in  what  Circumftances,  if  he  be 
f  alive  and  if  there  be  but  one,  or  feveral.  Hav- 
•  Kfrrved’all  thofe  Things,  he’ll  endeavour  to  make 
3u§  Patient  underdand,  the  Impoflibiiity  of  her  being 
TrLm\  without  his  Afliftance,  perfuading  her  at  the 
f  me  Time  that  the  Operation  will  not  be  fo  painful  as 

he  muft  place  lier  on  iier  Back  acrofs 

kBed  that  he  may  work  with  more  Eafe,  her  But- 
^  Its  a  'little  higher  than  her  Shoulders,  or  at  lead  her 
Rodv  equally  fituated,  when  it  is  necefiary  to  turn  the 
Child  to  make  him  take  another  Situation. 

But  when  the  Child  is  to  be  extrafted,  the  Woman 
muft  be  placed  in  the  Situation  mentioned,  when  I  have 
fpoke  of  the  natural  Delivery,  fo  as  to  have  her  Head 
and  Bread  a  little  higher  than  the  red  of  her  Body,  to 
eafe  her  Kefpirarion,  and  that  fhe  may  a<5t  her  Part  in 
the  ExpuJ/ion  of  the  Child,  by  draining  and  forcing 
downwards,  when  the  Midwife  bids  her.  Thus  fituated, 
{he  mull  have  her  Legs  folded  in  fuch  a  Manner  that 
her  Heels  be  pretty  near  her  Buttocks,  and  her  Thighs 
feparated  to  one  another,  and  kept  in  that  Pofture  by 
two  pretty  ftrong  Perfons  ;  another  holding  her  under 
the  Arms  left  her  Body  fhould  follow  in  the  Extra&ion 
of  the  Child,  which  is  mod  commonly  attended  with  a 
great  Effort  on  the  Part  of  the  Man-midwife,  who 
fhould  make  all  the  Deliveries  againd  Nature,  fetting 
on  a  Chair  of  a  Height  proportioned  to  the  Situation  of 
the  Woman,  the  outward  Entrance  of  whofe  Matrice 
muff  anffver  to  very  near  the  Height  of  the  Man-mid¬ 
wife’s  Elbow  while  fetting,  that  he  may  operate  with  a 
greater  Security  and  Facility,  without  fatiguing  himfelf 
co  Excels ;  for  when  he  has  once  fatigued  himfelf  in 
operating,  he  cannot  work  afterwards  with  the  fame 
Dexterity,  nor  fo  quick. 

Thus  done,  he  mud  anoint  the  whole  Matrice  with 
Oil  or  Pomatum,  that  he  may  cafily  introduce  his  Hand 
into  it,  which  mud  be  anointed  likewife,  and  have  the 
other  Conditions  above-fpecified  *  after  which  he’ll  go¬ 
vern  himfelf  in  his  Operation,  in  the  Manner  I  am  to 
dcicribc  hereafter,  fhewing  previoufly  to  it  the  Signs 

which  indicate  that  a  Child  is  living,  or  dead ,  in  the 
Matrice . 

i  hat  in  all  the  Deliveries  againft  Nature ,  which 
proceed  only  from  the  bad  Situation  of  the  Child, 
witncut  being  accompanied  with  any  other  confidcr- 

,  c  ^ccjilcnt,  one  mud  wait  to  ex  craft  the  Child,  till 
tic  Matrice  be  paflably  open,  and  its  inward  Orifice 
11  icicntJy  prepared  and  foftned,  particularly  if  it  be 

t)  flu  Therefore  when  it.  is  perceived  that 
ic  mid  prefents  himfelf  in  a  bad  Situation  at  the 
-gtnnmg  °t  the  Labour,  the  Membranes  which  con- 

fipiV/r  atLIS  mu^  not  broken,  but  at  the  Time 
.  '  ‘J  [Kcs /lrc  found  difpofed  to  permit  the  Excrac- 
0  dm  Child  without  much  Violence  •,  and  if  the 
f  us  arc  evacuated  before  the  Matrice  can  be 
i:..jCIC,nt  ^  °Pcn,  oho  fhould  notwithllanding  wait  a 
Ahiv'1C  of  the  PaAagi's,  if  there  beany 

’r’  wuh°uc  however  fufl-ermg  the  Parrs 
,^-7  by  the  emire  Evacuation  of  the  Waters. 

'imwirM^ '  r1C  in  a  ^d  Situation,  he  is 

ffrinu  ^  fulhoiently  vivified  by  the  Na  vel¬ 
vet  m,,.!,11"  10  rFl?la*ns  hi  the  Matrice,  and  is  not 
and  tC  ln  tIlc*  in  Iris  bad  Situation 

nuiiUt  n . cr  P11  her  Side  is  no  otherwile  inomi- 


ChildwcuJd.be  in  a  much  greater  Danger  to  peiifh 
in  the  Pafiage  at  the  Time  of  the  Operation,  becaufo 
of  the  Narrownefs  of  the  Space,  which  would  detain, 
him  longer,  the  Operation  itfelf  be  attended  with 
much  more  Difficulty,  and  the  Mother  treated  with 
more  Violence. 

Note,  alfo.  That  in  fuch  premature  Labours,  as  at  the 
Term  of  four  or  five  Months,  or  thereabouts,  and 
much  more  in  all  the  other  Terms  of  Pregnancy, 
which  are  lefs  advanced,  particularly  if  a  Woman  is 
already  gone  her  full  Time  with  other  Children,  a 
Man-midwife  need  not  take  much  Trouble  to  reduce 
thofe  Abortives  into  a  better  Situation  than  that  they 
prefent  themfelves  in  ;  for  the  Orifice  of  the  Matrice 
having  been  once  dilated  by  the  PafTage  of  a  Child  of 
a  full  Proportion,  and  at  Term,  can  dilate  itfelf 
enough  by  the  foie  Operation  of  Nature,  to  leave  a 
free  Pafiage  to  this  laft  Abortive,  whofe  Bignefs  [tho* 
he  be  in  double)  does  not  equal  that  of  the  frill:  who 
came  at  Term  ;  and  for  that  Realon  It  is  more  fafe 
to  commit  entirely  to  Nature,  the  Expulfion  of  thole 
Abortives  of  three  or  four  Months,  who  are  in  a  bad 
Situation  ;  though  I  know  by  Experience,  that  in 
fome  Conjunctures,  efpecially  when  the  Woman  is 
extremely  weak,  the  Hand  of  a  Man-midwife  is  of 
a  very  great  Service ;  for  I  once  delivered  a  very 
young  Woman  of  an  Abor:ive  of  five  Months,  and 
which  was  her  firft  Child,  where  I  was  obliged  to 
do  the  whole  Work,  Nature  being  then  fo  weak, 
that  I  had  not  the  lead  A Ai fiance  from  it  •,  notwirh- 
ftanding  which  I  extracted  the  Child  without  Inftru- 
ments,  and  the  Woman  has  been  pregnant  feveral 
Times  fince,  and  has  at  this  prefent  Time  feveral  fine 
Children. 

* 

♦ 

If  there  be  an  Occafion  where  a  Man-midwife  wants 
more  Reflections,  and  muft  ufe  more  Precaution  in 
Things  which  relate  to  his  Art ;  it  is  where  it  is  que- 
ftion  to  judge  if  the  Child  in  the  Matrice  be  alive  or 
dead  ;  for  it  happens  fometimes  that  Children,  thought 
dead,  have  been  extracted  alive,  and  manned  of  both 
Arms,  or  of  fome  other  Parts  of  their  Body  ;  and  others 
have  been  miferably  killed  with  Hooks,  who  could  have 
been  extracted  alive,  if  the  ignorant  Man- midwife  had 
not  been  miftaken  though  molt  of  our  Men-midwives 
here  are  Gentlemen  of  the  Hooks ,  and  without  confidering 
if  the  Child  be  alive  or  not,  draw  him  with  fome  ln- 
ftrument,  though  it  could  be  very  well  done  with  the 
Hand,  if  they  were  not  in  fuch  Halle  to  receive  then- 
exorbitant  Fee  j  fo  that  if  by  Chance  the  Child  lives, 
well  and  good,  if  not,  he  has  done  his  butchering  Ope¬ 
ration,  and  muft  be  paid. 

But  however,  without  following  fo  barbarous  an  Ex¬ 
ample,  a  Man-midwife  before  he  fixes  on  the  Manner 
of  making  the  Extraction  of  the  Child,  and  to  avoid  fo 
great  a  Misfortune  as  that  of  killing  a  little  innocent 
Creature,  and  not  be  reproached  with  being  the  Author 
of  fo  deplorable  a  Spectacle,  he  muft  take  a  particular 
Care  not  to  be  deceived.  Timidity  on  that  Occafion  be¬ 
ing  far  preferable  to  a  too  great  Temerity. 

He’ll  know  that  the  Child  is  alive  (when  he  is  at 
Term,  and  the  Woman  has  not  been  wounded)  if  the 
Mother  had  her  Health  during  the  whole  Time  of  Ge- 
ftation,  and  is  in  Health  at  the  Time  of  her  Labour, 
and  feels  her  Child  move ;  which  to  know  with  a  ftili 
greater  Certainty,  he  muft  himfelf  lay  Iris  Hand  on  the* 
Belly  of  the  Woman  \  for  fome  of  them  have  pretended 
to  Im vc  felt  their  Child  a  Jittlc  before  their  Labour, 
though  he  was  dead  then  j  and  others  whofe  Child  was 
alive,  though  they  pretended  they  had  not  felt  him  Air 
for  two  or  three  Days  before  their  Labour-,  beraufe  alter 
the  Evacuation  of  the  Waters  the  Child  is  fometimes  lu 
prefled  by  the  Contraction  of  the  Matrice,  that  it  leaves 
him  no  Room  to  move  as  lie  did  before  the  Evacuation 
of  the  Waters. 

If  by  the  Motion  of  the  Child,  a  Man-midwife  cannot 
be  fure  that  he  is  alive,  when  the  Waters  are  broke,  he 
mult  Aide  as  foon  as  poflible  his  Hand  gently  into  the 
Matrice,  where  he’ll  feel  the  Puliation  ol  the  umbilical 
Arteries,  which  will  be  much  Hrongcr  if  he  (ouches 


nuKiM  tij«r  a  ,  1  °IUC  IS  no  ormwile  inenm-  Arteries,  winch  will  oe  muen  itronger  it  lie  louciirs 

hour,  jr  ,C V:  1  ,;l!1  hy  the  Tediou fuels  of  her  La-  it  very  near  the  Belly  of  the  Child;  or  having  found 

d>in-mkUvife  fhould  a£L  otherwife,  the  one  of  the  Child’s  llantls,  lie’ll  fed  the  Artery  ol  ihe 


W i  ill'. 
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Wrift,  but  it  has  not  then  fo  fenfible  a  Motion  as  that 
of  the  umbilical  Arteries  ;  if  then  he  feels  the  Pulfation 
of  thofe  Arteries,  he  may  be  fure  that  the  Child  is  alive; 
as  likevvife,  if  having  put  the  Extremity  of  his  Finger 
into  his  Mouth,  he  feels  the  Tongue  ftir. 

But  on  the  contrary,  the  Child  is  dead,  if  he  has  not 
ftirred  for  a  confiderable  Time  5  if  the  Matrice  voids 
fetid  and  cadaverous  Humidities  ;  if  the  Woman  feels 
exccffive  Pains,  and  a  great  Weight  in  her  Belly  ;  if  the 
Child  falls  like  a  Lump  always  on  the  Side  Hie  lays*,  if 
fire  has  Syncops,  and  frequent  Convulfions  ;  if  it  is  long 
fmee  the  NaveJ-ftring,  or  After-Birth  is  come  out;  if 
introducing  the  Eland  into  the  Matrice  the  Child  is  felt 
cold,  his  umbilick  without  Pulfation,  and  his  Tongue 
immoveable  ;  and  if  feeling  his  Head,  it  is  found  foft, 
and  the  Bones  vacillent,  the  Brain  being  without  Pulfa¬ 
tion  when  the  Child  is  dead  ;  who,  in  the  Opinion  of 
mod  Mcn-Midwives,  is  more  corrupted  in  two  Days, 
he  thus  remains  in  the  Matrice  after  the  Evacuation  of 
the  Waters,  than  he  would  be  in  four,  out  of  the  Ma¬ 
trice  ;  which  happens,  fay  they,  becaufe  of  the  Heat  and 
Humidity  of  the  Place,  which  are  the  two  Principles  of 
Corruption  ;  but  they  pretend,  that  fomc times  Children 
have  been  feen  to  remain  whole  Weeks  dead  in  the  Matrice, 
without  any  great  Corruption,  when  there  is  no  Evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  Waters,  in  which  they  are  prefer  ved  as  in  a 
Pickle. 

But  wc  can  only  draw  Conjectures  of  the  Death  of  the 
Child,  if  the  Woman  has  been  wounded,  if  fhe  has  a 
great  Flooding,  if  fhe  is  not  at  Term  ;  if  there  be  four 
or  five  Days  lince  her  Waters  are  broken  ;  if  (he  has  a 
leaden  Colour,  her  Eyes  much  funk  ;  and  a  dejedted 
Look  ;  if  her  Breath  be  very  bad,  her  Breads  flabby, 
and  the  Bignefs  of  the  Bottom  of  her  Belly  has  been 
diminiihing  for  fome  Time,  without  the  Evacuation  of 
the  Waters. 

Note,  That  mod  of  the  Signs  above-mentioned,  as  well 
the  mod  fure,  as  thofe  by  Conjectures,  mud  meet  to¬ 
gether  to  certify  that  a  Child  is  dead,  for  feveral  of 
them  arc  equivocal,  when  they  arc  alone;  as  for 
Example,  that  of  the  fetid  and  cadaverous  Excre¬ 
tions,  which  could  eafily  deceive  thofe,  fays  M.  Mau- 
rifeau ,  who  do  not  confider,  that  there  may  be  two 
Children  in  the  Matrice,  one  dead  and  corrupted,  and 
the  other  alive  and  found  ;  which,  he  fays,  he  faw 
happen  fcveral  Times  ;  and  efpecially  on  an  Occafion 
where  he  deliver’d  a  Woman  of  two  Boys,  the  fird  of 
whom  was  dead,  and  entirely  corrupted,  whence 
flowed  the  (linking  Lochia  the  Woman  had  voided  ; 
and  the  other  alive. 

Note  alfo,  That  the  Excretions  of  the  Matrice  can  be 
render’d  fetid  and  cadaverous  by  the  folc  Corruption 
of  fomc  Clods  of  extravaiated  Blood,  which  has  fo- 
journed  for  fome  Time  in  the  Matrice ;  which  does 
not  hinder  the  Child  from  being  alive  ;  and  the 
grccnilh  and  blackifh  Waters  which  lomc  Women 
void  before  their  Delivery,  arc  not  always  a  fure  Sign 
that  their  Child  is  dead  ;  for  fome  Women  have  been 
deliver’d  who  voided  fucli  Waters  having  the  Navel- 
llring  and  After-Birth  of  a  livid  Colour,  and  appear¬ 
ing  much  corrupted,  notwithftanding  which,  their 
Children  were  alive.  But  when  thofe  Waters  have,  to¬ 
gether  with  thofe  ftrangc  Colours,  a  cadaverous  Smell, 
as  of  rotten  Elcfli,  tiien  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Child 
is  dead. 

As  to  the  Sign  taken  from  the  Length  of  Time  the 
Woman  has  been  without  feeling  her  Child  (lir,  it  is 
likcwifc  uncertain  ;  for  there  are  Children,  who  tho* 
they  be  alive,  are  fome  times  two  whole  Days  in  the 
Matrice,  after  the  Waters  have  been  evacuated,  with¬ 
out  a  manifcfl  Motion  ;  becaufe  the  Matrice  by  its 
Contraction,  leaves  no  more  Room  for  that  Motion  ; 
to  which  the  Debility  of  the  Child  can  alfo  much  con¬ 
tribute. 

Note  again,  That  it  is  not  a  Sign  that  the  Child  is  dead 
in  the  Matrice,  becaufe  he  has  voided  the  ALvcomtim  ; 
lince  nothing  is  more  common  in  preternatural  De¬ 
liveries,  than  to  fee  Children  alive,  who  have  cafe. I 
them  (Fives  in  the  Matrice,  as  do  all  thole  who  pi ef.  111 
rhemfdvcs  the  Backfulc  foremoll,  who  void  always 


the  Maconium ,  as  well  as  feveral  other*  1 
themfelves  in  other  bad  Po (lures  brrJ.r?  Fefrnt 
is  much  prefTed  on  thofe  Occafion*  Ja  t  ;e!r^]v 
when  the  Man-Midwife  is  obliged  *  d  PartIC«hr!v 

the  Extraction.  *  °  Curn  ll*  Child  Li 

Note  befldes,  That  having  deferibed  el 1 

can  indicate  if  the  Child  be  alive  or  deiri  wkch 
trice,  I  mud  fliew  at  prefent  what  is  to  L  ^,l' 
each  of  the  preternatural  Deliveries  Vi  A  ,  nt  u 
Midwife  ought  never  to  undertake,  MW  Afln' 
tized  the  Child,  if  alive,  and  there  is  Annr-r 
hard  Labour,  on  the  Part  which  prefab 
left  it  Ihould  be  too  late  to  do  it  after  the  0^  ^  ’ 
in  which  feveral,  already  very  weak,  die  PerutI'Jn> 


How  to  help  a  Woman  when  the  Child  prefents  or 

Feet  foremoft.  U  cr 

Though  feveral  Authors  are  of  Opinion,  tint  a  pt-u 
who  prefents  one  or  two  Feet  foremoft,  js  t0  ^  L  , 

in  the  Matrice,  and  reduced  to  his  natural 
his  Head  foremoft;  that’s  imp  raft  icablc,  by  ftJf*  W~- 
the  extreme  Violences  the  Mother  and  her  UiiM  °n  u 
fuffer  on  that  Occafion  and  the  great  Rifl<  thcy 
run  of  their  Lives.  Therefore  fo  ioon  as  the  Man-Mi  1 
wife  has  difeover’d  that  the  Child  comes  in  th.it  $!tu  * 

tion,  he  miift  place  the  Woman  in  the  Pofture  herctofor" 
deferibed  for  preternatural  Deliveries  ;  and"  hav'^ 
anointed  his  Hand  with  Oil  or  Pomatum’  (always  jhp!!^ 
ring  that  the  Matrice  is  fufficicntly  op  n  to  give  pj v". 
to  it)  introduce  it  gently  into  the  Entrance 
where  finding  the  Feet  of  the  Child,  he’ll  draw  \m 
out  in  that  Pofture,  in  the  Manner  I  am 
dc (cribc.  0  0  ° 

But  if  the  Child  was  to  prefent  but  one  Foot,  the  Man- 
Midwife  mufl  carefully  examine  if  it  be  the  Right  or  the 
Left,  and  in  what  Figure  it  prefents  itlelf;  for  thofe  Re- 
fleftions  will  let  him  know,  on  which  Side  the  other  Foot 
can  be  ;  which  having  obferved,  he  mud  go  to  fetch  it, 
and  having  found  it,  draw  it  gently  out,  with  the  for¬ 
mer ;  taking  Care,  previoufly  to  this,  that  that  Foot  be 
not  that  of  another  Child  ;  for  if  it  was,  lie  could  fooner 
kill  the  Mother  and  the  Children  than  extract  them  thus; 
which  he’ll  eafily  difeover,  if  having  introduced  gently 
his  Hand  along  the  Leg  and  Thigh  of  the  former,  as 
far  as  to  the  Groin,  he  finds  that  both  Thighs  belong  to 
one  and  the  fame  Body  ;  which  is  alfo  an  e:ify  Means  of 
finding  the  other  Foot,  when  there  is  but  one  which  pre¬ 
fents  itfelf  at  firft. 

So  foon  as  the  Man-Midwife  has  found  the  two  Fee: 
of  the  Child,  he  mult  bring  them  out ;  then  taking 
them  with  both  his  Hands,  above  the  Ankles,  and  Ek¬ 
ing  them  near  one  another,  he’ll  draw  them  equally  n 
that  Manner,  till  the  Thighs  and  Hips  ot  the  Child  lv 
extracted,  laying  hold  fometimes,  likewiie,  o(  the  'J  IngE 
above  the  Knees,  fo  foon  as  there  will  be  Room  106 
it,  taking  Care  to  envelope  thole  Parts  with  a  Ecu*  oi 
dry  Cloth,  left  his  Hands  which  are  grealy,  Ihoul-j  :.:p 
on  the  Body  ol  the  Child,  very  ftippery  oi  itfelf.  ^kch 
done,  holding  always  the  Child  by  his  two  Feet,  im 
above  the  Knees,  he’ll  draw  him  thus,  till  the  1  op  0: 
the  Bread ;  after  which,  he’ll  pull  down,  on  each  Side, 
the  two  Arms  of  the  Child  along  his  Body ;  oblervmg 
to  take  them  rather  by  the  Hands  towards  the  m-C 
than  by  any  other  Place,  and  to  d i (engage  them  (W* 
from  the  Paffagc  one  after  another,  without  forcing  1  Klj 
too  much,  for  fear  of  breaking  them,  as  thole  who  op 
rate  without  Method,  often  do;  and  taking  Caie,  tw,., 
that  the  Belly  and  Face  be  dircftly  downwards;  touwi> 
the  Head  being  flopped  at  the  Chin  by  the  Cb  * ' ’• ; 1 
therefore  if  he  was  not  in  that  Situation,  he  inouy  •• 
turned  ;  which  may  be  eafily  done,  if  when  one  KSI!1| 
draw  the  Child  by  the  Feet,  they  be  inclinU  m  tm 
them  by  Degrees,  in  Proportion  as  the 
made,  till  his  Heels  regard  dircftly  the  IkUy  () 
Woman;  and  if  they  were  not  quite  in  tluu.^i 
when  the  Child  has  been  drawn  as  far  as  to  rn  U| 
the  Thighs,  before  he  be  drawn  luriher  *  ( 

Midwife  mull  introduce  one  ol  his  1  lands  a1' l,  ,L '  V  i  ( 
Able,  lo  far  as  to  the  Pubis  ol  the  Child,  •uu’  '  ,  , . 
other  Hand  hold  the  two  Feet,  u>  ‘u, ” ,ai 
Time,  bis  Body  on  that  Side  it  is  the  mdt  uHf  • 
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receive 


„  o-nod  Situation,  till  lie  has  his  Breaft  and  Face 

a.°  j  having  thus  brought  him  up  as  far  as 

downward  i  che  shoulders,  he  muft  take  great 

towards  tne  r  bidding  the  Woman  to  make  fome 

Caretotak  Inftant)  that  his  Head  may  take  the 

0&>ri:  at  ™  at  the  fame  Moment  they  have  quitted 

yhee  or  1 1  JJJ  not  be  flopped  at  the  Paflage. 
where  oy 

’  That  notwithftanding  all  tliefe  Precautions,  fome 

have  the  Head  fo  big,  that  it  remains  ftop- 
I  r  rhe  Pafiage,  after  the  Body  is  entirely  out  of  the 
Pf lC  Tn  that  Cafe  the  Operator  muft  not  amufe 

r  '  to  draw  only  the  Child  by  the  Shoulders  ; 
J11 "’ILtimes  the  Head  would  fooner  be  feparated 
r  rUp  Neck,  than  be  drawn  out  in  that  Manner ; 
[Twhile  fome  other  Perfon  draws  gently  the  Body  of 
,  rhild  holding  him  by  the  two  Feet,  or  below 
*e  knees’  the  Operator  muft  difengage  by  little  and 
r  1  theHead  of  the  Child  from  between  the  Bones 
f  rk Paflage  ;  which  he’ll  do  in  Aiding  gently  one  or 
°  A  cintrere  of  his  left  Hand  into  the  Mouth  of  the 
rhild  to  difengage  the  Chin  firft,  and  with  his 
vht  he’ll  embrace  the  back  Parc  of  the  Neck  of  the 
Child  above  his  Shoulders,  to  draw  theHead  afterwards 

;»L  fheHclp  of  one  of  the  Fingers  of  his  left  Hand, 
thruft  into  the  Mouth  of  the  Child,  to  difengage 
the  Chin,  as  above-mention’d  5  the  Chin  being  the 
Parc  which  contributes  more  towards  flopping  the 
Head  at  the  Paflage,  which  cannot  be  difengag’d  till 
the  Cliin  has  been  difengag’d  firft  •,  taking  Care,  like- 
wife  ro  do  it  at  quick  as  pofiible,  for  fear  the  Child 
/hould  be  fuffocated,  which  would  infallibly  happen, 
jf  he  was  to  remain  long  thus  flopped  ;  becauic  the 
Navd-ftring  which  is  out,  being  cooled  and  flrongly 
prefled  by  the  Body  or  Head  of  the  Child,  which  re¬ 
mains  too  long  in  the  Paflage,  the  Child  cannot  then 

be  kept  alive  by  Means  of  the  Subftance  of  the 
Mother,  the  Circulation  whereof  is  flopp’d  in  the  Na- 
vci-firing.  Therefore  when  a  Man-Midwife  has  once 
began  to  extra#  the  Child,  he  muft  draw  him  out  en- 
tirely  as  foon  aspoflible;  and  immediately  after  de¬ 
liver  the  Woman  of  the  After-Birth,  in  die.  Manner 
heretofore  deferibed. 

hWalfo,  That  when  the  Child  is  alive,  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  give  to  the  Head  that  Situation  downwards; 
becaufe  all  the  Parts  of  a  live  Child,  having  fome  Sup¬ 
port  and  Stability,  the  Head  follows  mod  commonly 
the  Body,  and  turns  itfelf  on  the  fame  Side  ;  which 
does  not  happen  to  the  Head  of  a  dead  Clxild,  be- 
caufc  his  Neck  being  grown  limp,  and  without  Soli¬ 
dify,  does  not  contribute  towards  making  the  Head 
take  a  good  Situation,  though  the  Mati-Midwife  has 
given  it  to  the  Body  ;  in  which  Cafe  the  Body  of  the 
Child  king  entirely  out,  his  Head  is  flopped  at  the 
Mage,  bccaufe  it  is  not  dirc&ly  firuated  downwards 
as  the  Body  is.  Therefore  he  muft  not  amufe  him- 
fdf  to  draw  the  Body  of  the  Child,  before  he  has 
likewife  reduced  the  Head  in  a  right  Figure,  i.  e.  made 
it  look  downwards,  which'  is  done  by  Aiding  the  Hand 
wry  flat  on  the  Face  of  the  Child,  to  cover  the  In¬ 
equalities  thereof,  which  Help,  with  embracing  it,  to 
Make  it  turn  eafier,  and  to  give  it  a  commodious 
Situation,  thrufling  likewife  a  Finger  into  the  Mouth 

10  Engage  the  Chin  from  the  Paflage ;  taking  Care, 
however,  to  turn  with  the  other  Hand  the  Body  of 
the  Child,  or  to  have  it  turn’d  by  another  Perfon, 
that  11  may  follow,  at  the  fame  Time,  the  Motion 
k  given  to  the  Head;  obferving  the  fame  Thing,  like- 
'Vl*c>  when  the  Head  of  a  live  Child  is  Hopped,  in  the 
tone  Manner,  at  the  Paflage,  bccaufe  of  his  bad  Si¬ 
tuation.  For  if  one  fhould  make  the  Head  turn  with- 

out ,  Jc  Wy,  or  tlieBody  without  the  Head,  the  Cliild 
would  be  killed  in  the  Operation. 

a  Man-Midwife  takes  all  the  Precautions  a- 
pj  nf  for  the  Extraction  of  the  Child  by  the 

tint  n- !LIti  arc  ^onictitncs  Children  fo  much  corrupted, 

tluii*  \\  i t  lC  ^'orc>  dteir  Head  is  feparated  from 
i  remains  alone  in  the  Matricc,  out  of 

;nM-  Ciln,1°t  he  ex  cradled  but  with  much  Difficulty  ; 

iiiiditv^n|XU'|Cani,  ^  niPl)try»  by  Rea fon  of  the  flimy  Hu- 
/  the  Race  where  it  is,  and  likewile  becaule 

Voi..  II. 


it  is  of  a  round  Figure,  where  there  is  no  Hole  :  If  not. 
withflanding  theHead,  which  is  thus  left  in  the  Matrices 
is  final!  and  foft,  as  that  of  abortive  Children,  ic  mav 
be  eafily  extracted ;  but  if  ic  be  very  large  and  folio, 
the  Difficulty  is  commonly  fo  very  great,  that  two  m 
three  Men-Midwives  have  fometimes  attempted  it  with¬ 
out  Succefs,  whence  the  Death  of  the  Woman  has,  cn 
fued  ;  though  they  had  perhaps  prevented  that  Misfor¬ 
tune,  if  they  had  operated  in  the  following  Manner. 

When  the  Head  of  the  Child,  feparated  froth  his 
Body,  remains  alone  in  the  Matrice,  either  by  Rea lbn  of 
Putrefaction,  or  for  another  Caule  ;  the  Man-Mid  wire 
muft:  immediately,  without  Delay,  and  before  the  Ma¬ 
trice  clofes  itfelf,  introduce  his  right  Hand  into  ir,  and 
fearch  the  Mouth  of  that  Head  (which  is  the  only 
Hold  remaining  then)  and  having  found  it,  thruft  one  or 
two  Fingers  into  it*  and  his  Thumb  under  his  Chin*  af¬ 
ter  which  he’ll  draw  it  foftly,  holding  it  thus  by  the  in¬ 
ferior  Jaw-bone.  But  if  that  Bone  was  to  part  from  the 
Head*  in  the  Efforts  made  to  extra#  it,  as  it  happens 
often  when  there  is  Putrefaction  ;  in  that  Cafe  he  mult 
take  his  right  Hand  out  of  the  Matrice,  to  Aide  the  left 
into  it,  with  which  he’ll  fupport  that  Head,  and  with 
the  right  take  a  narrow ,  but  very  ftrong  Hook,  and 
with  a  Angle  Branch,  which  he’ll  Aide  along  the  Infide 
of  his  other  Hand,  turning  the  Point  towards  it*  for 
fear  of  wounding  the  Matrice  ;  and  thus  introduced  (hall 
turn  it  towards  the  Head,  to  run  it  into  the  Orbit  of  the 
Eye,  or  into  the  Holes  of  the  Ears,  or  into  that  of  the 
Occiput,  or  between  the  Sutures,  according  as  he’ll  find 
it  mofl  practicable*  endeavouring  always  to  Jay  hold  of 
the  Place  he’ll  fix  it  to,  as  fall  as  pofiible  ;  after  which 
drawing  that  Head  thus  fatten’d  to  the  Hook,  and 
helping  with  the  left  Hand  to  guide  it,  he  muft  make  the 
entire  Extraction  thereof;  taking  Cdre,  when  brought 
near  the  Paflage,  to  draw  his  Hand  out  of  the  Matrice, 
left  the  Paflage  fliould  be  {heighten'd  therewith,  leaving 
only  fome  Fingers  towards  the  Side  of  the  Head,  ro  dif¬ 
engage  it  with  more  Faciliry,  and  to  hinder  the  Matrice 
from  being  wounded  by  the  Hook,  in  cafe  it  lhould 
chance  to  lofe  its  Hold. 

Note ,  That  in  a  Cafe  ofNeceflity,  and  for  Want  of  a 
Hook,  take  a  Pic.ce  of  foft  Tape,  three  Fingeis 
broad,  and  two  Yards  long,  or  thereabout,  folded  in 
two,  and  laying  hold  of  both  Ends  with  the  left  1  land, 
introduce  with  the  right  the  Middle  thereof  into  die 
Matrice,  fo  that  it  may  be  placed  on  the  hind  Part  of 
the  Head*  as  a  Stone  in  a  Sling ;  and  then  drawing 
the  Tape  by  the  two  Ends  joined  together,  make  the 
Extraction  of  the  Head,  without  the  Jealt  Fear  that 
the  Tape  fliould  Hop  the  Paflage,  A  nee  ic  takes  but 
very  little  Room,  —  For  my  Part,  I  am  of  Opinion* 
that  this  is  the  fafeft  Manner  of  making  that  Ex¬ 
traction,  and  have  always  preferred  it  to  a  Hook* 
with  very  great  Succcfs ;  ft  nee  with  a  Hook,  unlds  ic 
be  guided  with  a  great  Dexterity  indeed,  one  is  always 
in  Dancer  of  fetching  the  Matrice  ;  befides  that  in 
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ration  tedious,  and  very  laborious,  both  for  the  poor 
Patient  and  the  Operator,  who  is  obliged  ro  introduce 
his  Hook  at  fevcral  different  Times  in  the  Matrice,  be¬ 
fore  he  can  accomplifh  the  whole  Operation  ;  when  as 
the  Tape  never  mifles  bringing  out  the  whole  Head  at 
once.  Some  will  have  that  Tape  anointed  with  Oil 
or  Pomatum;  but  I  am  of  a  contrary  Sentiment,  and 
provided  it  be  very  foft,  I  would  introduce  it  as  dry 
as  pofiible,  fince  there  is  always  Humidity  enough  in 
the  Pafliigcs,  to  hinder  it  from  hurting  them*,  and  if 
it  was  too  flippery,  it  would  not  be  fo  foon,  nor  fo 
eafily  fatten'd  on  thcITead,  and  would  more  apt  ro 
quit  its  Hold. 

If  notwithftanding  all  tliefe  different  Manners  the  Man- 
Midwile  cannot  extra#  the  Head  bccaufe  it  is  too  huge, 
he  muft  cl i mini fh  the  Bigncfs  thereof  with  a  bowed 

^  .%  »  •  ,  t  T  I*  .1  A  I  . 


fear  of  wounding  the  Mania* ;  which  done,  he’ll  turn 

ft  B  lt 
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it  again  towards  the  Sutures  of  the  Head,  and  particu¬ 
larly  towards  the  Place  of  their  Junction,  where  he’ll 
make  an  Incifion  with  that  Inftrumcnt ;  whereby  having 
ieparated  lbme  Pieces  thereof,  lie  may  with  a  greater 
Facility  draw  the  reft  •,  or  at  leaf!  having  emptied  Part 
of  the  Brain  through  the  Aperture  lie  had  made,  the 
Bigncfs  of  the  Head  being  thereby  much  diminilhed, 
the  Extraction  may  be  lefs  penible. 

Note,  That  the  Left-Hand  being  thus  introduced  into 
the  Matricc,  will  ferve  to  place  the  Knife  for  the  Di- 
vifion  and  Separation  of  the  Parts  of  the  Head,  as 
likcwile  to  hinder  the  Matricc  from  being  wounded 
through  Inadvertency ;  and  the  Right  with  which 
he’ll  hold  the  Handle  of  the  Inftrument,  which  muft 
he  pretty  long,  will  ferve  to  cany  it  and  move  it, 
on  what  Side  he’ll  think  -  proper.  For  my  Part  I 
would  make  ufe  on  that  Occahon,  of  a  Hook  with 
jevcral  hr. all  and  fhort  Points,  proper  to  fix  into  the 
Sutures  of  the  Head,  and  introducing  it  into  the 
Matricc  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  with  the  fame  Pre¬ 
cautions  the  Knife  above-mentioned  is  introduced, 
forces  thole  Points  into  the  Sutures,  which  are  then 
pretty  loole,  and  with  the  Right-Hand,  which  holds 
the  Handle  of  the  Hook  (that  Handle  being  like 
that  of  the  Knife)  turn  and  fliake  gently  the  Hook, 
whereby  the  Bones  of  the  Head  are  fhaken  likevvife, 
and  forc’d  at  lafh  to  part  from  one  another,  and  are 
afterwards  eafily  extracted  with  the  Hand,  without 
putting  the  Woman  to  that  tedious  Torture  of  paring 
or  cutting  them  with  the  Knife,  for  this  Operation  is 
very  loon  done,  cfpccially  if  the  Head  be  corrupted. 

After  the  Extraction  of  the  Head  out  of  the  Matrice, 
no  Portion  thereof  muft  be  left  in  it  *,  after  which  the 
Woman  is  to  be  delivered  of  the  After-birth,  if  fhe  was 
not  deliver’d  of  it  before. 


traction  of  the  Child,  we’ll  know  tHt  ■' 
fo  ;  for  his  Head  pufliing  out  the  MaH  f0t 
can  eafily  caufe  that  Accident,  if  th-  Vj'f 

aTifted  with  Dexterity.  On  that  Occafion^v  ,l 
is  feen  to  come  out  in  large  Wrinkles  in  ‘’3$ 

the  Child  advances.  "  1  rolJart'«n 

Women,  whofe  Matrice  ufed  to  fall  b=ror-  ti. 
regnant,  or  have  it  very  humid,  are  VnhWi-  .  WC 


pregnant 

Accident,  becaufe  of  the  Relaxation  of  i 


to  H*  - 


mi 

}•- 


.ciuLut,  uttamv.  ui  l iic  4\cuixarion  or  its  T 
In  this  Cafe  the  Woman  is  not  to  walk  mllcrT' 
as  in  a  natural  Delivery,  but  muft  be  in  her  Be  i  1 
Body  almoft  equally  fituated,  and  not  fo  much 
in  a  natural  Delivery  ;  and  to  help  her  effpft.  JiCn  :‘S 
every  Pain,  when  her  Child  begins  to  come  W  !  1 
and  to  pufh  out  thus  the  Vagina ,  the  Midwife  jJk. 
ways  keep  one  Hand  on  each  Side  of  his  Head*  "  ' 
pulfe,  in  refitting  to  the  Pains  of  the  Woman  thcM? 
trice  alone  infide,  leaving  Room  at  the  fame  Litre  u 
the  Child  to  advance  forward  •,  continuing  thus  ti'l 
Mother  of  herfelf  forces  the  Child  quite  out-  for' h 
by  no  Means  to  be  drawn  out  by  the  Head,  as  in  a  ^ 
tural  Delivery,  for  Fear  of  caufing  thcreby’the  F,jj  H 
the  Matrice,  which,  at  that  lime  is  much  inclined^ \- 

But  if  notwithftanding,  the  Child  having  ],is 
out  at  the  Paflagc,  was  to  be  ftopped  lb  ]ong  there  ai 
to  be  in  Danger  of  being  fufFocated,  then,  one  would  L 
obliged  to  call  a  fecond  Perfon,  who  ihoukl  draw  hmi 
gently  by  the  Head,  while  the  Midwife  holds  and  pu.Ls 
up  the  Matrice  with  her  Hands,  left  it  Ihoukl  follow  the 
Body  of  the  Child  in  drawing  him  out  in  that  Manner. 

After  the  Woman  has  been  thus  delivered,  lire  mult 
be  delivered  likewife  of  her  After-birth  in  tire  Manner 
heretofore  de fobbed,  taking  Care  for  the  lame  RoiLi 
not  to  draw  it,  and  fliake  it  with  too  much  Violence  • 
which  done,  the  Matrice  muft  be  put  and  kept  in  i;$ 
natural  Situation,  if  it  was  come  out, 


AW,  That  it  is  afked  on  this  Jaft  Subject,  if  when  the 
Plead  of  the  Child  is  thus  left  in  the  Matrice,  the 
Woman  being  not  yet  delivered  of  her  After-birth, 
one  muft  begin  the  Operation  by  the  Extraftion  of 
the  Head,  before  that  of  the  After-birth  ?  Which 
Qucftion  may  be  anfwercd  by  a  Diftinftion  :  For  if 
the  After  birth  be  quite  feparated  from  the  Matrice, 
it  muft  be  extracted  firft,  otherwife  it  would  be  an 
Obftaclc  to  the  Extraction  of  the  Head  :  But  if  it  be 
yet  adherent  to  the  Matrice  it  muft  be  left  in  it,  till 
after  the  Extraction  of  the  Head  ;  for  if  the  Man- 
midwife  was  to  leparate  it  then  from  the  Matricc, 
there  would  enfue  a  very  great  Flooding,  which  would 
be  incrcafed  by  the  Agitation  of  the  Operation  *,  for 
the  VdVels  to  which  it  is  joined  remain  commonly 
open, while  the  Matricc  remains  in  theDiftenfion  caufed 
by  the  Head  retained  in  it,  and  do  not  clofe  till  after 
it  lias  been  delivered  of  that  foreign  Body  ;  befides 
which,  the  After-birth  remaining  thus  faftned  during 
the  Operation,  hinders  the  Matrice  from  being  eafily 
coni  tiled  and  wounded. 


AW,  alio.  That  M.  Mauri  (eau  fays,  that  he  delivered 
a  Woman,  whofe  Child  had  been  killed  by  her  Mid¬ 
wife,  who  wanting  to  draw  him  by  the  Feet,  which 
lie  prefented  ioremoft,  had  not  had  the  Precaution, 
nor  the  Dexterity  to  turn  his  Face  downwards  to 
give  him  a  good  Situation,  which  was  the  Caufe  that 
his  I  lead  remained  at  the  Paflagc,  Hopped  by  the 
Chin,  under  the  Os  Pubis  of  the  Mother,  where  lie 
had  peri fhed.  That  famous  Operator  Hiding  his 

Right-1  land  as  far  as  on  the  Face  of  the  Child,  and 
thrufling  one  of  the  Fingers  of  the  lame  Hand  into  his 
Mouth  to  lofcn  the  Chin,  and  di (engage  it  from  the 
l Milage,  turned  his  Face  downwards,  and  at  the  lame 
Time  his  Body,  which  he  fupported  with  his  Lelt- 

I  land,  to  give  it  the  lame  Motion  of  the  Head,  alter 
v.hiili  he  txi rafted  eafily  the  Head  of  that  Child  dead 
lor  Want  of  it  timely  Aflillancc. 

7  he  'Mann  rr  of  Jell  wring  a  l  Pom  an  when  the  Child  pu floes 

out  foremost  the  Neck  of  die  Matrice. 

II  we  conltder  the  Manner  of  the  Child  coming  into 
tlv  Wot M  in  this  Delivery,  we  may  lay  that  it  is  na¬ 
tural  ;  bur  it  \v<‘  tonfider  the  Difpofinon  of  the  Matrice 
winch  is  in  D  :n0  r  ol  -'ur.ing  out  in  the  Delivery,  or  Ex* 


Note ,  That  if  a  Midwife  docs  not  obierve  the  Method 
above  deferibed,  fhe  is  the  Caufe  lonietimes  that  the 
Matrice  falls,  and  comes  out  quite  at  the  Pudeniim 
becoming  then  of  an  extraordinary  Length  and 
Bignefs,  becaufe  the  Humours  How  thither  in  great 
Abundance  *,  as  it  happened,  fays  M.  Mauri tm  to 
the  Wife  of  a  Joyner  of  Paris,  who  being  in  labour, 
could  not  be  delivered,  becaufe  the  Vagma,  was  en¬ 
tirely  come  out  at  the  Pudendum ,  of  a  prodigious 
Length  and  Bigncfs,  that  it  exceeded  lift  a  Foot  m 
Length,  and  was  once  bigger  than  the  Head  of  a 
Child.  At  its  Extremity  was  lecn  the  inward  Orifice 
of  the  Matrice,  which  repreiented  a  Kind  of  large 
Phymofts ,  the  Borders  whereof  were  above  three  lin¬ 
gers  thick  in  its  whole  Circumference  which  fheigli:- 
ned  fo  much  the  Paflagc,  that  the  Child  being  (top¬ 
ped  in  it,  ptlfhed  ftill  more  and  more  the  Matrix 
outwards,  and  the  Humours  flowing  thither  in  Abun¬ 
dance,  becaufe  of  the  vain  Efforts  the  Woman  nub 
1  welled  extraordinarily  the  Vagina,  and  had  intalliKy 
caufed  a  Mortification  in  that  Part,  il  the  poor 
man  had  not  been  quickly  delivered  ;  which  was  Jo;v, 
not  by  reducing  the  Vagina  thus  fallen,  a  1  hing  im- 
prafticablc  then,  not  only  becaufe  ol  its  extreme  Be¬ 
liefs,  but  likewife  becaufe  the  Head  ol  the  Child 
too  much  advanced  into  the  Paflagc,  could  not  u'j 
been  puflied  up  without  an  extreme  \  i  ole  nee,  «  ^ 
hud  proved  prejudicial  both  to  the  Mother  and  111  * 
but  by  introducing  by  degrees  the  Hand,  ;1I10intV 

with  Oil,  into  the  Aperture  ol  that  large  I  '} "«:h 
....  ---  1  -  *  -ruulmg  the 

it  thus 

ared  u 


bidding  the  Woman  to  pulh  downwards,  guu 
Head  ol  the  Child  at  every  Pain,  and  making 

advance  little  by  little  into  the  Paflagc, 
it  by  the  Hand,  (tretching  the  Fingcis  uH^ 
oi  a  Dilatory,  and  drawing  them  out  by  L LBrLl 
Proportion  as  the  Head  oi  the  Child  ;u  -  ,s 
ward,  ril!  it  was  quire  brought  our,  by  the  01  *  , 
of  the  Woman,  which  were  very  llrong  ;  :l  ^  ^ 

having  laid  hold  oi  it  on  both  Sides,  1  P;  j!  , 
eafily  brought  into  the  World  alive:  v  111,1 
the  Matrice  was  immediately  reduced  i 


into  its 

Ioiiv.i.: 


Situation  •,  the  Midwife  being  ordered  m 
every  Day  the  lower  Parts,  lor  hear  o  J* 
tion,  to  which  they  were  much  difpoH  ■  Vj ,  . 
tliat  this  Accident  could  not  haveniU'*- 
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,  r  ,n«-r,  but  through  the  Negligence  or  Ig 
gree  ot  f  jT  Midwife,  which  otherwiie  (lie  could 
i;onin«  or  ^  jn  fome  meafure,  if  when  flic  per- 


4<>3 


have  preVC  ^  the  Vagina  inclined  ro  come  out  ac  the 
ccivcd  at  lir‘ h  c0uld  not  happen  but  through  the 
fudtndiiw^  Qf  tjie  Matricc,  and  the  Difficulty 

^AOndce  had  to  dilate  itfelf)  ffie  had  intro- 
its  inf  k  forces  fome  Fingers  into  that  Orifice  to 
diiced  oy  L  ^.jatatj0n,  in  the  Manner  praftifed  in 
f.cihtace  its  fu  ing  at  thc  fame  Time  the 

g£  2  v  Am  *** 

6  M  a  Woman  nvhofe  Child  prefents  himfelf  by 
ik'J  u  (  |  c  p]cad  ;  and  like  wife  when  he  prefents 

Fa«  fbrerooft. 

'  1  Delivery  where  the  Child  prefents  himfelf 

T{l0U? ! a  n\'  the  Head  feems  to  be  natural,  becaufe 

mines  foremoft,  it  is  notwichttanding  very 
the  Bead  ^  the  Mother  and  the  Child,  becaufe 

iUnger0U*  .  p0(iure  .  for  he  would  fooncr  break  his 
'(  f131 ,  £0  come ’into  the  World  in  that  Manner-, 

^ck’  w.  is  much  more  erobarraffed  in  the  Paflage, 
3Rl] ltVcnMnther  makes  Efforts  to  puffi  him  out-,  which 
I'KUf  lc  rt-.ue  for  her  to  do,  unlefs  the  Head  of  the 
'[*  nl  fet  ri^ht,  that  he  may  come  out  in  a  diredt 
L(llk  Tu.>rclo°e  as  foon  as  it  is  found  that  the  Child 
Unf*  pVmVaf  in  that  bad  Pofture,  the  Woman  mull 
fC  n  he  down,  for  Fear  it  would  be  very  difficult 
be  ft  in  the  Child  (as  it  mud  be  done,  to  make  him 
Ufa  natural  Situation;  if  he  was  advanced  further  into 

tlK^Svm  this  Operation,  the  Woman  muff  be  put 
h  a commodious  Situation,  making  her  to  lean  a  little 
t  Sul-  oppofite  to  the  bad  one  of  the  Child  ;  then 
f ,  Man-midwik  (hall  aide  his  Hand,  well  anointed 
nkhOi)  or.  the  Side  of  the  Head  of  the  Child,  to  fee 
ij  jidu*  bringing  it,  gently,  with  his  Fingers,  placed 
between  it  and  the  Matrice,  to  a  right  Situation  ;  but 
if  the  Head  was  fo  much  engaged,  that  the  Thing  could 
n0t  be  effected  in  that  Manner,  he  mult  Aide  his  Hand 
astar  as  the  Shoulders  of  the  Child,  that  ptiffiing  them 
back  a  little  into  die  Matricc,  he  may  put  him  in  a 
natural  and  convenient  Situation. 

jY>w,  That  it  would  be  Rill  better  if  the  Man-midwife 
could  pufli  thus  the  Child  back  by  the  Shoulders,  with 
Iiis  two  Hands ;  but  his  Head  occupies  then  the 
Paffage  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  it  is  often  with  the 
grande  Difficulty  that  he  introduces  one  into  it,  with 
which  he  is  obliged  to  perform  the  Operation,  affi Or¬ 
al  with  the  Ends  of  the  Fingers  of  the  other,  carried 
:>.s  far  as  it  is  neccflary  ;  which  done,  he  mull  procure 
iht  Birth  of  the  Child,  in  the  fame  Manner  of  a  na¬ 
tural  Delivery  ;  taking  Care  to  fet  the  Child’s  Head 
right  as  foon  as  poflible,  after  the  Evacuation  of 
the  Waters ;  for  if  it  is  not  foon  remedied,  the 
Head  being  fallen  back  on  the  Shoulders,  engages 
idell  fo  much  into  the  Paffage,  and  the  {inequalities 
of  the  Face,  being  thruft  into  the  Subftance  of 
the  Matricc,  it  is  very  difficult  afterwards  to  give  it  a 
good  Situation. 

f’l,t  >1  die  Head  cannot  be  reduced,  becaufe  of  the 
’.ul  Situation  of  the  Body  of  the  Child,  which  hinders 
its  being  lit  right ;  then  one  iruifl  have  Rccourfe  to  the 
Ikmuly  to  lave  the  Child’s  Life,  which  is  to  turn 
;m  entirely,  by  going  to  fetch  the  Feet,  to  draw  him 
i'.v  mnn  in  that  lame  Moment, 

At  other  l  imes  the  Child  prefents  himfelf  with  his  Face 
J!;iv‘"S  his  Hand  bent  backwards,  in  which 
wuie  it  is  very  diflicult  to  bring  him  into  the  World 

‘"‘V  *lc  rcniain*i  long  in  it,  becomes  fo  livid  and 
l,l',lu!  l,lh  chut  he  appears  monllrous. 

1  Han-midwife  mull  proceed  in  this  Delivery  in  the 
:  Jn!K;r  l^fW,  when  the  Child  prefents  Jiis  1  lead 
/ll^v,i  whkh  mult  be  fet  right  with  the  I  lands,  ob- 
alv/ays  to  do  it  as  gently  as  poflible,  for  Fear 

01  idling  the  Face  of  the  Child!  1 


rr  n  P^ivcring  n  Iranian,  when  the  Roily  of 

^  S/LSp:l.at...^c  ],i,“hBc  by  tl,c  Shouk,cre* 


is  come  out. 


^lcn  11  will  be  thus  flopped  by  the  Shoulders, 


a  Man-midwife  muft  make  Flafte  to  deliver  him  out  of 
his  Prifon,  otherwiie  lie  would  foon  be  fuffocated.  To 
avoid  therefore  that  Accident,  he  muft  endeavour  to 
make  the  Shoulders  follow  and  pafs,  by  drawing 
gently  the  Head  of  the  Child,  fometimes  by  the  Sides, 
and  fometimes  like  wife  by  taking  it  with  one  Hand 
under  the  Chin,  and  with  the  other  on  the  back  Part  of 
the  Head,  and  thus  proceeding  alternately  from  one 
Side  to  the  other,  to  facilitate  the  Thing,  caking  great 
Care  that  the  Navcl-flring  be  not  embarafled  round  the 
Neck,  and  obferving  always  not  to  draw  the  Head  with 
too  much  Violence,  for  Fear  of  feparating  it  from  the 
Body,  as  it  fometimes  happens  through  the  Imprudence 
of  the  Midwife. 

If  the  Shoulders  don’t  pafs  after  the  Head  has  beeri 
pulled  in  that  Manner,  the  Man-midwife  muft  Hide  one 
or  two  Fingers  of  each  Hand  under  each  Arm-pit,  with 
which,  bending  them  inwards,  the  Shoulders  will  be 
drawn  by  degrees ;  but  when  they  have  entered  the 
Paffage,  and  are  entirely  difengaged  from  it,  if  he  cannot 
have  the  Child  yet,  holding  him  thus  under  the  Arm-pits, 
then  it  is  fure  that  he  is  Hopped  by  fome  other  Impe¬ 
diment,  and  is  certainly  monllrous  in  fome  Parc  of  his 
Body,  or,  as  it  happens  often  on  that  Occafion,  he  is  hy- 
dropfical  of  the  Abdomen,  which  hinders  him  from  being 
extrafted  from  the  Matrice,  by  reafon  of  the  Eminence 
and  Bignefs  of  his  Belly,  without  a  Pundlion  to  procure 
the  Evacuation  of  the  Water;  which  is  done  by  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Left-Hand  into  the  Matrice,  as  far  as  to  the 
Place  where  the  Belly  is,  and  then  running  along  the 
Infide  of  the  fame  Hand  with  the  Right,  a  Hook,  or  a 
bowed  Knife,  the  Point  thereof  turned  towards  the 
Belly  of  the  Child,  that  Point  muft  be  thruft  into  it 
at  once ;  and  when  it  is  extracted  from  the  Hole  it  has 
made,  two  Fingers  muft  be  introduced  into  it  to  dilate 
it,  whereby  all  the  Waters  are  evacuated  in  an  Inftant ; 
after  which  the  reft  of  the  Body  of  the  Child  flopped  in 
the  Matrice,  is  extra&ed  without  Difficulty. 

ft  he  Manner  of  affifting  a  Woman  in  a  Labour  where  the 
Child  prefents  one  or  both  Hands  together  with  the 
Head. 

When  fome  Part  of  the  Child  prefents  itfelf  with  the 
Head,  it  is  moft  commonly  one  of  his  Hands,  or  both  t, 
which  hinders  him  from  coming  out,  becaufe  the  Hands 
fill  up  Part  of  the  Paffage,  and  make  like  wife  the  Head  to 
lean  on  one  Side.  When  the  Child  comes  in  this  Man¬ 
ner,  the  Labour  is  preternatural,  and  the  Woman  wants 
A  fli  fiance. 

To  give  her  that  A  Alliance,  if  a  Midwife,  or  Man- 
midwife,  finds  that  one  of  the  Hands  prefents  itfelf  thus, 
together  with  the  Head  of  the  Child,  he  muft  not  be 
fullered  to  advance  further,  and  to  engage  himfelf  more 
in  the  Paffage  in  that  Situation  ;  therefore  having  made 
the  Woman  to  lay  down,  lo  as  to  have  her  Buttocks  a 
little  rifen,  he  muft  puffi  back  with  his  Hand,  as  far  as 
poflible,  that  of  the  Child,  or  both,  if  they  both  prefcne 
themfclves,  giving  Room  by  that  Means  to  the  Head 
of  the  Child  to  advance  forwards  alone  ;  which  done,  if 
the  Head  was  Sidcwife,  he  muft  reduce  it  to  the  natural 
Situation,  /.  c.  place  it  in  the  Middle  of  the  Paflage,  to 
make  it  come  out  in  a  limit  Line. 

Note,  That  if  a  Woman  is  foon  fliccourcd  in  that  Man¬ 
ner,  when  it  is  not  long  fincc  the  Waters  have  been 
evacuated,  if  flic  lias  good  Pains,  and  her  Matrice  be 
fiifliciently  dilated,  flic  will  have  a  happy  Delivery  : — 
But  if  the  Matricc  be  dry,  dnd  is  not  fiifliciently  di¬ 
lated,  the  Hands  of  the  Child  will  not  be  puflied  back 
without  much  Difficulty,  and  without  doing  fome 
Violence  to  the  Mother ;  and  if  flie  has  not  good 
Pains,  the  Head  will  not  fo  cafily,  nor  fo  foon  fie- 
icenil  to  the  Paflage  to  fill  the  Place  which  was  on  u* 
pied  by  the  Hands,  before  they  were  puflied  back. 
Therefore  the  Man-midwife  mull  endeavour,  as  mi  ch 
as  poflible,  in  pufliing  back  thus  the  Hands  of  die 
Child  with  his  own,  not  to  draw  his  out  of  the  Ma¬ 
trice,  but  ac  the  Time  of  a  new  Pain  to  the  Woman  ; 

?  that  at  that  very  Inllant  he  may  bring  t he  Head  ol 
the  Child  to  the  Paflage,  to  hinder  ilwreby  his  Handfl 
from  taking  again  their  lornicr  Situation. 
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Hoia  to  aflift  a  Woman  in  Labour,  when  the  Chili  prefents 

one  or  both  Hands  alone. 

When  the  Child  prefents  one  or  two  Hands  alone,  or 
an  Arm,  which  fometimes  comes  out  as  far  as  the  Elbow, 
and  even  as  far  as  the  Shoulder,  it  is  one  of  the  worlt 
and  the  mod  dangerous  Pollutes  he  can  prefent  himlelt 
in,  either  for  himfelf,  or  for  the  Mother,  becaufe  of  the 
violent  Efforts  a  Man-midwife  is  always  obliged  to  make, 
to  one  and  the  other,  to  fetch  his  i-eet,  which  are  at  a 
great  Diftance,  by  which  he  is  always  to  be  drawn  on 
thofe  Occafions,  after  he  has  been  turned. 

Therefore  when  a  Hand  alone,  or  a  whole  Arm  pre¬ 
fents  itfelf  foremofl,  or  both  Hands  or  Arms,  the  V\  o- 

rnan  having  been  placed  in  a  proper  Situation,  the 
Hands  or  Arms  of  the  Child  which  prefent  themlelves 
at  the  Paflhge,  muft  be  quickly  pufhed  back  into  the 
Matricc,  the  Man-midwife  Hiding  afterwards  his  Hand 
into  the  Matrice,  under  the  Bread:  and  Belly  of  the 
Child,  and  i'o  far  that  he  may  reach  the  Feet,  which 
lie’ll  draw  gently  to  himfelf  to  turn  him,  and  extract  him 
by  them  taking  Care  to  do  ic  with  as  little  Violence  as 
he  can  •,  without  amufing  himfelf  to  give  the  Child  a  na¬ 
tural  Situation  ;  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do, 
bccaufe  lie  has  his  whole  Body  crofs-wile,  when  he  pre- 
fcnts  thus  an  Arm  alone,  as  far  as  the  Elbow  or  Shoul¬ 
der  •  obferving  when  he  thus  introduces  his  Hand  into 
the  Matrice,  that  he  muft  Hide  it  Infide  of  the  Mem¬ 
branes  of  the  Child,  and  not  between  the  Membranes 
and  the  Matrice;  for  thofe  Membranes,  which  line  the 
whole  Infide  of  the  Matrice,  facilitate  by  their  poll  Hied 
flippery  Subftance,  the  turning  of  the  Child,  and  hinder, 
by  their  Interpolation,  the  Matrice  from  being  hurted  by 
the  Hand  of  the  Man-midwife  in  the  Operation. 

As  foon  as  the  Man-midwife  has  thus  turned  the 
Child  by  the  Feet,  if  he  was  to  lay  hold  but  of  one, 
he  muft  fearch  the  other  to  bring  it  along  with  the 
firft  •  that  holding  both,  he  mud  govern  himfelf  m  the 
Extraction  of  the  Child,  in  the  Manner  defcribed  for  the 
Delivery  where  the  Child  prefents  his  Feet  foremofl:. 

But  if  the  Arm  was  fo  far  advanced,  fo  big  and  fo  tu- 
mitkd,  that  he  could  not  be  put  back  without  much 
Difficulty,  Amhrofe  Fare  advifes,  if  the  Child  is  dead,  to 
cut  the  Arm,  as  far  as  poffible  ;  though  it  is  far  better, 
and  fafer  to  wring  it  off,  becaufe  its  being  very  tender,  it 
will  be  cafily  feparated  from  the  Body,  at  the  Articula¬ 
tion  of  the  Humerus  with  the  Shoulder  Bone.  But  when 
a  Child  is  to  be  mutilated  thus,  or  extraded  with  a  Hook, 
the  Man-midwife  muff  be  very  lure  that  he  is  dead,  and 
not  follow  the  cruel  Pradicc  of  fome  of  our  great 
Men  mid  wives,  who  for  the  lead  Difficulty  have  always 
Recou vie  to  that  murdering  Inftrumcnt,  whether  the 

Child  be  dead  or  not. 

Ho  iv  to  deliver  a  I  Homan  when  the  Child  prefents  his  Feet 

and  Hands. 


obliged  to  pu(h  the  Head  and  Hands  bar!-  „ 
him  with  more  Facility  ;  for  if  the  O  C  s  to  tu™ 
then  content  himfelf  with  only  drawing5^'  ' 
would  be  of  no  other  Service  than  to  enna  J  i  ’J ^ 
dill  more  and  more  in  the  Paffage.  °  ®  Body 

Ht*»  to  deliver  a  Woman  -when  the  Child  prefents  bis  Km 

If  the  Child,  becaufe  he  has  not  turn’d  himfrit  ? 
fhould  have  done  towards  the  laft  Months  as "e 

die  World,  the  Head  forernoft,  prefents  himfc|& 
Knees,  having  his  Legs  folded  near  the  Buttock  7  l 
the  Man-Midwife^  becaufe  of  their  Hardnefs  and  ‘5  ^ 


to 


W  I  vu 

he  can  cafily  make  the  Difference,  as  wellbaw^!^ 
Head  and  the  Knee,  as  between  the  Knee  and  tk  pf 
bow  ;  becaufe  the  Roundnefs  of  the  Knee  is  much  m 
ample  and  even  than  that  of  the  Elbow,  which  is  m°re 
pealced .  ore 

Therefore  having  difeover’d  that  it  is  the  Knees  th» 
Child  prefents,  he  muft  not  fuffer  him  to  advance  fa¬ 
ther  ;  but  having  placed  the  Woman  in  a  convenient 
Situation,  he  muft  puffi  the  Knees  of  the  Child  eentl 
back  into  the  Matrice,  to  be  more  at  Liberty  to  unfold 
his  Legs  one  after  another ;  which  to  effeft,  he  m«ft 
put  one  or  two  Fingers  under  the  Ham,  and  guidin*  it 
(lowly  along  the  hind  Part  of  the  Leg,  which  he’Ji  draw 
always  a  little  obliquely,  till  he  has  found  die  Foot 
that  having  difengaged  one  of  them,  he  may  do  the 
fame  to  the  other,  proceeding  in  the  fame  Manner,  a 
he  has  done  to  the  firft  ;  after  which  having  drawn  them 
both  out,  he’ll  make  the  Extraction  of  the  Child,  as  if 
he  was  to  come  his  Feet  foremolt ;  obferving  always 
extract  him  the  Pace  downwards. 

Of  a  Delivery  where  the  Child  prefents  the 

Back ,  or  Buttock. 

The  word  of  thefe  three  Situations,  in  which  die 
Child  prefents  himfelf,  fometimes,  is  that  of  the  Shoul¬ 
ders,  becaufe  it  is  the  nioft  diftant  from  the  Feet  of  the 
Child,  the  Man-midwife  muft  fearch  to  draw  him  out 
by  the  Feet ;  that  of  the  Back  is  next  to  it,  and  that  of 
the  Buttock,  the  lefs  difficult  of  the  three*,  not  only  be* 
caufe  the  Feet  are  very  near  to  it,  but  likewife  bccaufe  in 
that  Figure  the  Plead  and  Neck  of  the  Child  arc  not  lo 
conftrained  as  in  the  other  Situations. 

To  perform  the  Operation,  where  the  Shoulder  pre¬ 
fents  itfelf  firft,  the  Man-midwife  muft  pufli  with  his 
Hand,  the  Shoulder  a  little  back  into  the  Matrice,  that 
he  may  have  a  greater  Facility  to  introduce  his  Band  into 
it ;  and  Aiding  it  afterwards  alortg  the  Body  of  the  Child, 
on  the  Side  he’ll  find  the  Thing  more  cafy,  he’ll  fearch 
the  Feet,  to  turn  the  Quid  entirely  in  bringing  them  to 
.  the  Paffage  ;  after  which  he’ll  extract  him,  as  it  i> 
If  the  Child  prefents  his  Hands  and  Feet  together,  it  clone  when  tile  Child  prefents  the  Feet  forernoft. 
is  ablblutcly  itnpofllble  he  fhould  come  out  in  that  Sicua-  jf  chc  Quid  prcfcnts  fiis  Back  forernoft,  the  Man-na¬ 
tion  *,  therefore  the  Man-midwife  carrying  his  Hand  to-  wife  muft  Aide  his  Hand  along  the  Back  towards  its  lo«r» 

wards  the  Orifice  of  the  Matrice,  will  fed  nothing  but  a  ~  "  . . 

Quantity  of  Fingers  near  one  another;  and  it  the  Ma- 
trux  be  not  well  open  yet,  he  will  not  be  fo  loon  able  to 
diftinguiffi  prccifdy  the  Feet  from  the  Hands,  bccaufc 
they  ate  fo  clofe  together,  that  they  feem  almoft  all  of 
the  fame  Figure.  But  fo  foon  as  the  Matricc  will  be  di  • 
latcd  enough  for  to  introduce  the  Hand  into  it,  he’ll 


Part  till  he  has  found  the  Feet  of  the  Child,  extracw, 

him  afterwards,  as  when  he  prefents  his  Feet.  ^  . 

But  when  the  Child  comes  the  Buttock  forernou,^ 
if  he  be  fmall  or  of  a  middle  Size,  and  the  Mother  t*i, 
having  the  Paffage  pretty  large,  he  can  very  wc  cm* 
out  in  that  Pofture,  with  a  little  Help  i  for  tno  1 

.  ,  1¥  ,  ,  ...  .  then  his  Body  bent,  the  Thighs  being  folded  towaros 

diftinguiffi  cafily  which  arc  the  1  lands,  and  winch  the  Belly  which  is  foftifh,  force  their  Paffage  over-againu a, 
Feet;  and  then  he’ll  Aide  it  as  I ar  as  towards  the  Head  wit|'out  much  Difficulty.  Which,  nonvithlfcnitotg.  f 

foon  as  the  Man-midwife  has  difeover’d  that  the 
of  the  Child  prefents  itfelf  forernoft,  he  niu  1  ^ 

him  to  advance  further,  nor  engage  him  ^  , 

Pofture  into  tlie  Paffage ;  for  he  might  cmiiee 

.  .  i  •.  t . K  TiimrnHV 


of  the  Child,  which  lie’ll  find  pretty  near,  he’ll  puffi  it 
back  gently,  together  with  the  Hands  towards  the  Bot¬ 
tom  ol  the  Matrice,  leaving  the  Feet  in  the  fame  Place 
where  he  has  found  them  ;  then  placing  the  Woman  in 
a  commodius  Situation,  i.  c.  her  Buttocks  a  little  riling, 
he’ll  take  the  Child  by  both  Feet,  and  draw  him  in  the 
Manner  heretofore  defcribed,  when  I  treated  of  ex~ 
t racing  a  Child  by  the  beet. 

AW,  That  ir  happens  pretty  often,  that  when  the  Wa¬ 
ters  have  not  been  lung  evacuated,  the  Child  being 
then  drawn  only  by  the  two  Feer,  his  Body  turns  oi 
iif'th  in  the  Man  ice,  without  it  be  neceffuy  to  puffi  ir. 
bad;,  as  above- numionM.  But  when  the  Matrice  is 
ill  v,  and  the  Child  far  engaged  in  the  Paffage,  one  is 


n  i  r  Kit  x  iuum  - 

do  it  without  Violence  ;  and  Hiding-  ,, 
along  the  Thighs,  as  far  as  the  1  a*gs  *uui  ^  ; 
Child,  he  mull  bring  them  gently  one  aCei  Aiuu  ^ 
the  Matricc  unfolding,  extending,,  am! ,  turn  ■> 

wards  the  moll*  cafy  Side  ;  taking  IV tut  ‘  i  tN-[!.i:id 
without  any  Contortion  or  Diftouuon  *  *  i‘i 


►  I  ♦ 
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.  r  tuP  Body,  as  if  the  Child  was  to  come  his 
the  reft  or  me 

feet  foremen-  y 

the  Child  is  fometimes  fo  far  advanced  into 
V°l*’  with  his  Buttock  foremoft:,  that  it  is  abfo- 

£^.  ■  nnmble  to  pufh  it  back,  and  therefore  mull: 

1Ute Vdlv  come  into  the  World  in  that  bad  Situa- 
neC  ,  '  to  jielp  him  to  it,  the  Man- midwife  mult 
t\OIU  e  or  tvVo  Fingers  of  each  Hand  on  the  Side  of 
¥en0I!fnrks  to  introduce  them  towards  the  Groin, 
1  f  U  as  he’ll  be  capable  to  do  it  without  Violence, 
®  Tvins  bent  them  inwards,  he  muft  draw  the 
t>'  ifirie  out  as  far  as  the  Thighs  j  then  drawing  them 
obliquely  on  one  Side  and  the  other,  he’ll  dif- 
"  le  them  from  the  Paffage,  as  likewife  the  Legs 
a  fret  one  after  another,  without  Fra&ure  or  Difto- 
•  pndin0"  afterwards  theExcra<5tion  of  the  reft  of 

the  Bod/,  as  Tf  he  was  come  the  Feet  foremoft. 

if  That  a  Man-midwife  muft  take  particular 
’vhen  he  extracts  a  Child  who  prefenrs  his  Back- 
fde  foremoft,  to  bring  him  out  his  Face  downwards ; 
r  r  commonIy  when  he  comes  his  Backfide  foremoft, 
he  has  his  Face  and  Feet  towards  the  Belly  of  the  Mo¬ 
ther  and  if  he  was  drawn  in  that  Manner,  in  a  di- 
red  Line,  without  turning  him  by  Degrees,  in  Pro¬ 
portion  as  the  Extraction  goes  forward,  the  Face  be- 
m<r  thus  upwards,  the  Chin  of  the  Child  would  be 
faften’d  underneath  the  Os  Pubis ,  and  the  Head  (top¬ 
ped  at  the  Paflage,  where  he  would  foon  perifh. 

Of  0  Delivery)  where  the  Child  prefents  the  Belly ,  the 

Breafi ,  or  the  Side. 


The  Back-bone  can  very  well  bend  forward,  but  not 
backward,  unlefs  it  be  through  an  exceffive  Violence  ; 
therefore  the  worft  and  moft  dangerous  Situation  a  Child 
can  have  in  the  Matrice,  is  that  in  which  he  prefents  the 
Belly  or  the  Bread ;  for  then  his  Body  is  forced  to  bend 
backward;  therefore,  notwithftanding  all  the  Efforts  a 
Woman  can  make,  (he  never  can  make  him  advance  to 
the  Paflagc  in  that  Situation  ;  and  is  therefore  in  great 
Danger  of  her  Life,  unlefs  flie  be  immediately  fuccour’d. 
What  renders  the  Danger  dill  greater,  is,  that  the  Navel - 
(bring  moft  commonly  falls  out  of  the  Matrice,  when 
the  Child  prefents  his  Belly  foremoft. 

To  prevent  all  the  dangerous  Confequences  fo  unfafe 
a  Labour  could  be  attended  with  ;  the  Operator,  after  he 
has  placed  the  Woman  in  a  convenient  Situation,  muft 
run  gently  his  Hand,  well  anointed  with  Oil  or  Pomatum, 
towards  the  Middle  of  the  Bread  of  the  Child,  to  turn 
him  quite  (bccaufe  in  that  Situation  he  is  half  turned) 
then  Aide  his  Hand  under  the  Belly,  till  he  has  found 
the  Feet  of  the  Child,  which  he  muft  bring  to  the  Paf- 
fage,  to  draw  him  out  in  the  fame  Manner,  as  if  he  had 
prdented  his  Feet  foremoft. 

When  the  Child  prefents  the  Bread,  or  the  Belly 
foremoft,  the  Man-midwife  muft  proceed  in  the  fame 
Manner,  in  both  Occafions,  bccaufe  they  require  fem- 
blable  Circumdances. 


*1  he  Child  can  alfo  prelent  himfclf  fidewife  *,  which  is 
not  fo  dangerous  a  Situation  as  the  two  others,  becaufe 
he  docs  not  die  fo  foon.  To  deliver  a  Woman  when  the 
fluid  prefents  Jiimfclf  in  that  Situation  i  the  Woman  be¬ 
ing  placed  in  a  convenient  Pofturc,  the  Operator  muft 

Pu  j  a  back  the  Body  of  the  Child,  that  he  may  in¬ 
troduce  his  Hand  with  more  Facility  into  the  Matrice, 

!  ,  1C  ^all  Hide  along  the  Thighs  till  he  has  found 
[icLrgs  and  Feet,  by  which  he’ll  turn  him,  and  extract 

hl,n  afterwards. 


r*  **  a  Man-midwife  muft  not  a  in  ufc  himfclf  in 
10  e  three  Sorts  of  Delivery,  to  endeavour  to  bring 
!  ut  t  Child  his  Head  foremoft,  fincc  while  he  re- 
n ,uns  w,  ftrangc  Situations,  let  it  be  ever  lb 

1  °,rt(  a  he  is  in  great  Danger  of  dying,  if 

,  not  foon  brought  into  the  World  which  cannot 
1  onc»  blic  by  bringing  him  out  by  the  Feet. 

w^crt  ^erc  tire  fever al  Children ,  who  prefent 
^  a  1n  t)e  different  Doji  tires  heretofore  mentioned. 

fore  th  a,K^  preternatural  Situations  hereto- 

k-ats  himffl!'1 ,  m  die  Child  being  alone,  pre- 

IU1  10  into  the  World,  caufc  all  the  Dilli- 

Voi..  If. 


culties  and  Dangers  1  have  mention’d,  a  Labour  where 
feveral  Children  together  come  in  thofe  bad  Situations* 
is  ftill  more  laborious,  not  only  for  the  Mother  and  the 
Child,  but  likewife  for  the  Man-midwife  *,  becaufe  they 
are  in  fo  tinea fy  a  Pofture,  and  fo  crouded,  that  they 
hinder  one  another  from  coming  out ;  and  then  the  Ma¬ 
trice  is  (o  much  rilled  with  them,  that  the  Operator  can¬ 
not,  without  much  Effort,  introduce  his  Hand  into  it, 
as  he  muft,  when  it  is  neceffary  to  turn  the  Children,  or 
pufh  them  back,  to  give  them  another  Situation  than 
that  they  prefent  themfelves  in. 

When  the  Woman  has  two  Children,  they  do  not  pre¬ 
fent  themfelves  ordinarily  both  togther,  at  the  Paffage 
to  come  out ;  for  moft  commonly  one  of  them  is  more 
advanced  than  the  other ;  which  is  the  Caufe  there  is  but 
one  felt  •,  and  (omerimes  one  does  not  perceive  that  the 
Woman  has  two  Children,  but  when  wanting  to  deliver 
her  of  the  After-Birth,  after  Hie  has  been  deliver’d  of  the 
firft  Child,  the  fecond  is  found  coming  out. 

When  two  Children  prefent  themfelves  both  in  a  bad 
Situation  ;  or  when  but  only  one  of  them  prefents  himfelf 
in  a  bad  Situation,  as  it  moft  commonly  happens,  the 
firft  coming  Head  foremoft,  and  the  fecond  the  Feet 
foremoft,  or  in  fome  other  ftill  worfe  Pofture,  the  Ope¬ 
rator  muft,  as  foon  as  po/fible,  procure  the  Birch  of  the 
firft,  that  immediately  after,  he  may  go  fearch  the  fe¬ 
cond,  to  draw  him  by  the  Feet,  without  attempting  to 
give  him  a  natural  Situation,  was  he  even  dii poled  to 
it,  becaufe  he  has  been  fo  much  fatigued  and  debilitated, 
and  likewife  the  Mother,  during  the  coming  out  of  the 
firft,  that  he  would  be  often  in  Danger  of  dying  before 
he  could  come  out. 

Sometimes,  likewife,  after  the  firft  is  come  out  na¬ 
turally,  the  fecond  prefents  himfelf  the  Head  foremoft. 
In  that  Cafe,  Nature  muft  be  left  to  accomplifh  the  reft, 
providing  fhe  be  not  too  long  about  it  ;  for  the  Child 
might  chance  to  die,  though  in  a  natural  Situation, 
through  rheTedioufnefs  of  the  Labour:  And  the  Wo¬ 
man  who  has  been  much  tormented  to  bring  the  firft 
Child  into  the  World,  is  commonly  fo  fatigued,  and  fo 
much  dilcouraged,  when  (lie  knows,  that  after  (lie  has 
fuffer’d  fo  much,  (lie  has  done  yet  but  half  her  Work, 
lofes  Courage,  and  is  befides  fo  much  weaken’d  and  de¬ 
bilitated,  that  fhe  has  no  more  Pains,  or  but  very  fmall 
ones.  Therefore,  when  the  Man-midwife  fees,  that  the 
Labour  is  too  long,  he  muft  introduce  his  Hand  into  the 
Matrice,  to  fearch  the  Feet  of  the  Child,  to  bring  him 
out  that  Way  •,  and  if  the  Waters  were  not  broke  yet, 
he  muft  make  no  Difficulty  to  lacerate  the  Membranes 
with  his  Fingers  ;  and  it  is  even  better  to  do  it  foon  after 
the  firft  is  come  out,  who  having  then  made  the  Paffage, 
the  coming  out  of  the  fecond  is  thereby  accelerated. 

So  foon  as  the  Operator  (hall  have  brought  the  firft 
Child  into  the  World,  he  muft  feparate  him  from  the 
After-Birth,  in  tying  and  cutting  the  Navel  String, 
taking  afterwards  the  Feet  of  the  other  to  bring  him 
out  in  the  fame  Manner  ;  after  which  he’ll  draw  the  Af¬ 
ter-Birth  to  extradl  it  with  the  Help  of  its  two  Navel 
Strings. 

Note ,  That  the  Man-midwife  muft  take  particular  Care 
not  to  be  miftaken,  when  the  Children  prefent  both 
together,  the  Hands  or  the  Feet  foremoft,  and  if 
they  be  not  joined  together,  or  monftrons  ;  as  like¬ 
wife  which  are  the  Parts  of  the  one,  and  which  are 
thofe  of  the  other,  to  draw  them  one  after  another, 
and  not  both  together ;  which  can  be  eafily  difeo- 
ver’d,  if  when  two  or  three  Feet  of  different  Children 
prefent  themfelves  at  the  Paffage,  having  took  a  right 
Foot,  and  a  left  one,  and  Hiding  his  Hand  along 
their  Legs  and  Thighs,  as  far  as  to  the  Groins,  if  it 
be  forward  ;  or  towards  the  Buttocks,  if  it  be  back¬ 
wards,  he  finds  that  they  arc  of  the  fame  Body  *  of 
which  being  fure,  he’ll  begin,  firft,  to  draw  by  the 
Feet  him  who  is  further  advanced  ;  putting  a  little 
afide,  to  clear  the  Way,  thofe  of  the  other  Child, 
without  any  Regard  if  he  be  the  ftrongeft  or  weakeft, 
the  biggeft  or  final  left,  dead  or  alive  •,  bringing  out 
that  firft,  fuch  as  he  is,  as  foon  as  pofllblc,  oblcrving 
the  fame  Thing  as  if  there  was  but  one,  i.  e.  endea¬ 
vouring  that  lie  fiiould  come  his  Bread  and  Face 
downwards,  with  the  Circumdances  mentioned  in  the 

6  C  Deliveries, 
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Deliveries,  where  the  Child  prefents  his  Feet  fore¬ 
moft  •,  and  not  to  draw  the  After-birth  till  alter  the 
lecond  Child  is  come  out ;  for  moft  commonly  there 
is  but  one  After-birth  common  to  both  Children, 
which  being  feparated  from  the  Matrice  would  caufe 
a  great  Flux  of  Blood. 

Note,  alfo.  That  when  there  are  two  Children  in  the 
Matrice,  Nature  is  not  regular  in  making  one  come 
out  fooner  than  the  other,  the  firft  or  the  laft,  as  it 
would  be  more  convenient,  i.  e.  that  if  one  is  ftrong, 
and  the  other  weak,  the  ftrongeft  comes  firft,  as  like- 
wife  when  one  is  dead  and  the  other  alive,  the  live 
one  expells  the  dead  one  ;  for  it  is  fure  that  there  is 
no  Order  in  that ;  for  the  neareft  to  the  Pafiage,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  dead  or  alive,  the  ftrongeft  or  weakeft, 
comes  always  the  firft,  or  muft  be  extracted  firft  if 
he  could  not  come  out  of  himfelf. 

Of  the  Delivery  where  the  Navel-firing  comes  for emo ft. 

Every  Time  the  Navel-firing  comes  out  firft,  the 
Child  does  not  always  prefent  the  Belly  ;  for  though  he 
comes  out  naturally,  as  to  the  Figure  of  the  Body,  i.  e. 
the  Head  foremoft,  the  Navel-ftring  notwithftanding 
falls  lbmetimes,  and  comes  out  firft  and  then  the  Child 
is  in  a  great  Danger  of  his  Life,  unlefs  the  Woman  be 
quickly  delivered,  becaufe  the  Blood  which  circulates 
through  the  VefTels  which  compofe  that  String,  being 
thereby  coagulated,  flops  the  Circulation,  by  reafon  of 
the  Comprefiion  of  thofe  VefTels  at  the  Pafiage.  Tor 
if  thofe  VefTels  be  not  exaftly  comprefled,  but  there  be 
Tome  Interval  left  to  let  the  Blood  flow,  the  Child  may 
live,  though  the  Navel-ftring  lias  been  out  for  feveral 

Hours. 

In  feeling  the  Navel-ftring,  one  may  eafily  know  if 
the  Child  be  alive  or  dead  in  the  Matrice  ;  for  if  he  be 
alive,  the  Umbilick  is  warm,  big,  full  of  Blood,  and 
pretty  firm,  and  the  Puliation  of  the  Arteries  is  felt  in 
it :  But  when  he  is  dead,  that  String  is  commonly  emp¬ 
ty,  flabby,  fhrivclled,  imall,  cold,  and  no  Pulfation 

is  felt  in  it. 

Women,  whole  Children  have  much  Water,  and  the 
Navel-ftring  very  long,  are  very  fubjeft  to  this  Acci¬ 
dent  ;  for  thofe  Waters  flowing  in  great  Abundance,  at 
the  Time  the  Membranes  break,  carry  off  along  with 
them  that  String  which  floated  in  them,  and  the  eafier 
becaufe  the  Head  is  not  yet  far  advanced  in  the  Pafiage, 
to  hinder  it  from  falling  ;  and  often  likewife,  the  Navel- 
ftring  falls  out  of  the  Matrice,  when  the  Child  comes 
in  a  preternatural  Pofture,  becaufe  he  cannot  eafily  de¬ 
fend  into  the  Pafiage  when  he  is  in  a  bad  Situation  •, 
for  the  Parts  he  prefents  then  foremoft  not  filling  up 
exactly  the  whole  Entrance  of  the  Matrice,  becaufe  of 
their  Inequality,  there  moft  commonly  remains  Tome 
Vacuity,  through  which  the  Navel-ftring  Aides. 

To  remedy  that  Accident,  and  prevent  if  poftible, 
the  fatal  Con  Icq  nonces  it  is  attended  with,  the  Patient 
mull  be  kept  in  her  Bed  very  warm,  and  the  Navel¬ 
firing  immediately  put  back  into  the  Matrice  to  hinder 
it  from  cooling,  endeavouring  to  thruft  it  quite  behind 
the  Head  of  the  Child,  if  the  Head  prefents  itfelf  fore- 
.mofl:,  left  it  fhould  be  prefled  and  contufcd  by  it,  and 
the  Motion  of  the  Blood  intercepted  •,  keeping  it  fall, 
by  means  of  the  Ends  of  the  Fingers  of  one  Hand,  in 
the  Place  wherein  to  it  has  been  pufhed,  keeping  always 
thofe  Fingers  on  the  Side  it  comes  out  at,  till  the  Head 
be  entirely  come  down  and  lodged  at  the  Pafiage,  can 
hinder  it  from  falling  another  Time,  taking  the  Occa- 
fion  of  a  good  Pain,  to  bring  it  to  it  with  more  Faci¬ 
lity  •,  or  if  the  Operator  draws  out  his  Hand,  he  muft 
thrull  a  (mail  Piece  of  very  foil  Linncn  between  the 
Side  of  the  1  lead  and  the  Matrice,  to  flop  the  Place 
through  which  the  String  could  fall,  obferving  to  let 
one  End  of  that  Linncn  hanging  out,  that  it  may  be 
extracted  when  it  is  judged  proper  ;  putdng  likewile 
a  Compreis  dipped  in  hot  Wine,  before  the  Entrance  ol 
the  Matrice,  to  hinder  the  N.iveldlring  from  cooling,  in 
cal <*  it  v/as  to  fall  again. 

But,  not withflanding  all  t holt:  Precautions,  it  hap- 
p(  ns  ioinctimes,  that  the  Navel-ftring  falls  at  every 
Pain,  which  the  Woman  takes:  In  winch  Cafe  the 
Op'-iation  ought  not  to  be  deferred,  but  the  Child  mull 


Man-midwife  muft  go  to  Larch,  was  even^lw  i 
prelent  itfelf  firft,  fince  there  is  but  that  ft»|C  nCad  t0 
which  can  fave  his  Life.  lule  R«n*iy 

Therefore  having  placed  the  Woman  in  a 
dious  Situation,  he  muft  pufli  back  eentlv  rL  h^'0' 
the  Child,  which  prefents  itfelf  firft,  if  ge  n  °l 
advanced  between  the  Bones  of  the  Paflaec  ^ 

do  it  without  tormenting  the  Woman  toc^m,  u  ^ 
which  Cafe  it  is  beft  to  leave  the  Child  in  flJ*  '!I! 
his  Life  than  to  expofe  that  of  the  Mother).  Aft  V': 
he’ll  Aide  his  Hand  (well  anointed  with  Oil  or  p  euVar^ 
under  theBreaft  and  Belly  of  the  Child  to  fearrh 
by  which  he’ll  draw  him  out.  J  ‘s  tect> 

Of  a  Delivery  where  the  After -birth  prefents  itfelf  f 

or  is  entirely  come  out  before  the  Child  ' 

The  coming  out  of  the  After-birth  before  the  QW  r 
is  ftill  much  more  dangerous,  than  the  comino- 
the  Navel-ftring  :  For  befides,  that  the  Child  moft  co°r 
monly  dies  then,  if  he  be  not  fuccoured,  almoft  at  T 
fame  Inftant  •,  the  Mother  herfdf  is  alfo  very  often  T 
Danger  of  her  Life,  by  reafon  of  the  great  Lofis  of 
Blood,  which  commonly  happens  when  the  After-birth 
is  feparated  from  the  Matrice,  before  the  Time  appoint¬ 
ed  by  Nature,  becaufe  it  leaves  open  all  the  Orifices  of 
the  VefTels  to  which  it  was  adherent,  from  which  the 
Blood  flows  in  Abundance,  and  without  Difcontinuation 
till  the  Child  be  out  of  the  Matrice  ;  for  while  he  re¬ 
mains  in  it,  it  makes  continually  fome  Efforts  to  expejf 
him,  by  means  whereof  it  continually  fqueezes  the  Blood 
out  of  the  VefTels.  Therefore  if  one  muft  be  diligent 
to  fuccour  the  Child  when  the  Navel-ftring  comes  out 
firft,  he  muft  be  ftill  more  quick  to  do  it  when  the 
After-birth  is  quite  out  of  the  Matrice,  fince  a  Delay  in 
that  Cafe,  let  it  be  ever  fo  little,  caufcs  always  the  im¬ 
mediate  Death  of  the  Child,  if  he  be  not  foon  brought 
into  the  World,  for  then  he  cannot  remain  long  without 
being  fuffocatcd,  becaufe  he  wants  Refpiration  through 
the  Mouth,  as  foon  as  his  Blood  is  no  longer  vivified  by 
its  Preparation  in  the  After-birth,  whofe  Funftioia  and 
Ufes  ceafe  as  foon  as  it  is  feparated  from  the  Vcflels  ot 
the  Matrice  to  which  it  was  joined  •,  which  occafions 
immediately  that  great  Flooding,  which  proves  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  Mother,  that  if  it  be  not  quickly  remedied 
lhe  foon  lofcs  her  Life. 

When  the  After-birth  prefents  itfelf  thus  firft  at  the 
Pafiage,  nothing  is  felt  but  a  loft  Body,  without  any 
folid  Part;  and  the  Blood  flows  in  Abundance  from 
the  Matrice  with  feveral  Clods,  the  Woman  fainting 
away  often.  —  In  that  deplorable  Cafe,  the  Operator  mult 
make  Hafte  to  deliver  3 he  Woman,  if  he  will  lave*  Jicr 
Life,  and  that  of  her  Child,  if  lie  be  yet  alive.  There¬ 
fore,  if  the  After-birth  only  prefents  itfelf  firft,  without 
being  quite  out,  and  the  Waters  be  not  yet  broken,  as 
it  lbmetimes  happens,  he  muft  put  a  little  afide  that 
Part  of  the  After-birth  which  prefents  itfelf  firft>  M 
be  over-againft  its  Membranes,  which  he  mull  brcaK 
with  his  Fingers,  lor  the  immediate  Evacuation  of  tlu 
Waters,  and  at  the  fame  Time  to  turn  the  Child,  m 
cafe  he  fhould  prefent  himfelf  in  another  Pofture  bin 
the  Feet  foremoft,  by  which  he  muft  immediately  y 
him  out:  For  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  though  u- 
After-birth  which  thus  prefents  itfcll  fit'll*  be  but  a 
reign  Body  in  the  Matrice,  when  entirely  icpaiata  rosn 
it,  as  it  is  then;  for  which  Reafon  one  won k  u 
that  it  fhould  be  extracted  before  the  Child  ;  now 
(landing  as  it  is  ftrongly  fattened  to  the  Mcmbtancs  •> 
environed  with,  fuch  a  Thing  could  not  call  y  y  1  ’ 
becaufe  the  After-birth  could  not  be  eafily  cxnui  ci  > 
out  extradling  at  the  fame  Time  the  Membtancy 
envelope  the  Body  of  the  Child;  belulcs  n‘ 
Membranes,  which  line  the  whole  In  fide  0  tu.  • 
ferve,  by  their  polifiied  and  llippery  Sublime,  t 
eafier  turning  ol  the  Child,  and  to  hindti 
by  their  Interpofltion,  from  being  liurtct  m  ‘ 
ration  ;  which  would  not  iiicceed  lo  well,  \  ^  ;) 

birth  was  cxtmfLcd  fil’d. — But  d  the  C  pi  •  ^ 

find  that  the  After  birch  is  almoft  quite  out  ( 

trice,  and  the  Membranes  thereol  nUuely  y  ^ 
lacerated,  in  that  Cafe  he  muft  extuu  1  1 

bdides  that  it  would  be  need! els  to  tin  1.  ‘ 


1 
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.  it  would  be  very  troublefome  to  the  Man- 
{lieMatnce»  Operation,  and  hinder  him  from 

“diate  Succour  to  the  Child. 

giving  an ‘  birth,  which  is  aim  oft  quite  out  of  the 
If  .  d  whofe  Membranes  are  broken,  is  not  to 
!&tri ce’  niuch  lefs  that  which  is  quite  out.  For  all 

be  Put  ba J  0bferved  then,  is  that  the  Operator  ought 
that  is t0  ^  himfelf  to  tie  and  cut  the  Navel- firing 
t0  he  Child  be  extracted  likewife,  who  is  then  al- 
bcI0rC  Danger  of  his  Life  ;  as  likewife  to  flop  as  foon 
vays  ir!,,  Flooding  of  the  Mother,  which  ceafes  as 

SXe  «  delivered. 

,  -nJivin  accompanied  with  a  great  Lofs  of  Blood , 
Oj a  V  J  or,  with  CouvuI/ions, 

Lp«<  a  nreenant  Woman  be  at  Term  or  not,  the 

ft  "clHcacioiis  Remedy  for  a  great  Lofs  of  Blood,  to 
>noft  1  r  ife  both  of  the  Mother  and  of  her  Child,  is  to 

n'  Lher  quickly,  in  fearching  the  Feet  of  the  Child 
‘•cl'ver  |iunl  out, — But  when  the  Lois  of  Blood  is  but 
10  „  j  the  Woman  has  Strength  enough  to  bear  it. 
Delivery  mult  be  left  to  Nature ;  provided  the  Wo- 
lW X  pains  be  Strong  enough,  to  give  Room  to  hope, 
H3  iv  mav  be  delivered  in  that  Manner.  Notwith- 
ftuvdinv  which,  if  at  the  Time  the  Flooding  begins, 
he  Membranes  of  the  Waters  of  the  Child  were  not 
®  ,  vec  they  muft  be  broke  as  foon  as  the  Matrice 

•°a  little  dilated,  without  waiting  for  thofe  Membranes 
breaking  of  themfelves :  For  as  the  Lofles  of  Blood 
vhich  exceed  a  Mediocrity,  proceed  always  from  a 
Separation  of  the  After-birth  from  the  Matrice,  if  thofe 
Membranes  are  left  whole,  as  they  are  faftned  on  all 
Sides  to  the  After-birth,  they  would  caufe  a  fti II  greater 
Separation,  being  agitated  and  pufhed  forward  at  the 
Tm  of  the  Pains  of  the  Women  •,  but  being  broken, 
they  give  Room  ro  the  Child  to  advance  forward  into 
the  Paffage,  through  their  Laceration,  without  pulling 
hard,  as  they  did  before,  on  the  After-birth. 

The  Comlfton ,  is  no  lefs  dangerous  to  the  Woman 
in  Labour,  and  to  her  Child,  than  the  Lofs  of  Blood, 
unfefs  (he  be  quickly  delivered,  which  is  alfo  the  beft 
Remedy  in  that  Cafe.  But  the  Matrice  fometimes  being 
not  futontly  open  when  the  Convulfion  happens,  one 
muft  have  Recourle  to  common  Remedies,  which  are 
bleeding  in  the  Arm,  and  even  in  the  Foot  (if  the  Con- 
vulfion  does  not  proceed  from  Lofs  of  Blood)  to  pro¬ 
voke  fneezing,  and  giving  her  from  Time  to  Time 
pretty  ftrong  Glyfters,  in  order  to  excite  Pains  for  the 
Dilatation  of  the  Matrice,  which  muft  be  humefted 
likeivifc,  with  reiterated  emollient  Fomentations. 

A’jtr,  That  the  Convulfions  proceed  moft  commonly 
from  thefe  three  Caufes,  viz.  either  from  a  too  violent 
Agitation  of  the  Spirits,  which  crowding  with  a 
too  great  Impetuofity  through  the  Nerves,  during  a 
very  laborious  Labour,  intercept  by  Intervals,  their 
own  Circulation  *,  or  by  rcafon  of  the  great  Quantity 
of  Blood  evacuated  by  an  cxccftive  Flooding  ;  or,  as 
it  often  happens  in  the  firft  Labour,  by  the  violent 
Pains  the  Matrice  fullers  in  its  firft  Dilatation  *,  I  would 
not  advife  a  Man- midwife  to  preferibe  to  his  Patient 
any  violent  Remedy,  as  Emcticks,  ftrong  Catharticks, 
01  otcinuutorics,  which,  in  (lead  of  appealing  thofe 
dangerous  Symptoms,  ferve  rather  to  incrcale  them  ; 

Convulfions  proceed  from  a  too  violent 
potion  of  the  Spirits,  I  would  rather  endeavour  to 

[a?1  !°m  with  ^omc  Lrops  of  Laudanum,  adminiflred 
P'pcily,  or  fome  Glafies  of  Emulfions  •,  which  can 
.i'r\p  not  only  to  appeafe  the  too  great  Agitation  of 


1.U1  umy  to  appeaie  the  too  great  Agitation  ol 
f}lC  J5,1111*;  but  likewife  to  cool  the  Blood,  and  repair 

her  *  .  i  ^trcn8t^  °f  die  Woman,  by  procuring 
1'  f  S^nt!e  Sleep,  or  by  applying  outwardly  on  her 

^Ablution  of  Opium  \  the  lame  Rc- 

urnZ  f  *•  0  °*  Brcat  Service  When  the  Convulfions 
,  ro!n  *l  great  Lofs  of  Blood.  If  they  be 

an  8rcar  Puns  occafioned  by  the  extreme 

W|f||  ^  ^arr*ce,  the  Man-midwife  muft 

and  Embrocations,  facilitate 

ddivrv' tt  '°n  1  that  he  may  as  foon  as  poffible 

the  vinlfnr  i  ^um‘,ln  her  Burthen,  other  wife 
orcalion  0,l!i  cuufed  by  other  Remedies,  would 

of  thc  Mauicr ' 1,1  ^Ilcclatlon  c^e  Subftance 


Therefore  fince  a  quick  Delivery  is  the  moft  falutary 
Remedy  in  that  dangerous  Cafe,.  the  Man-midwife  mult 
procure  it  as  foon  as  poffible  ;  which  ftiould  be  done  in 
the  following  Manner. 

If  the  Child  be  fuppofed  alive,  though  he  prefects 
himfelf  in  a  natural  Pofture,  the  Operator  muft  turn 
him  entirely  in  the  Matrice,  to  draw  him  out  by  the  Feet, 
after  having  broke  the  Membranes  of  the  Waters,  if 
they  were  not  broke  already. 

If  on  the  contrary  the  Child  is  known  to  be  dead* 
and  his  Head  is  too  ftrongly  engaged  in  the  Paffage, 
the  Operator  muft  make  no  Difficulty  to  draw  him  with 
the  Hook. 

Note ,  That  there  are  certain  Women,  who  are  netfer 
delivered  without  falling  in  Convulfions,  either  before 
or  after  their  Delivery.  To  avoid  and  prevent  lo 
dangerous  an  Accident,  thofe  Sorts  of  W omen  muft 
be  let  Blood  twice  or  three  Times  during  their  Preg¬ 
nancy,  and  likewife  at  the  Beginning  of  their  Labour, 
in  order  to  dimimfh  the  Quantity  of  Blood  of  which 
their  Velfels  are  too  full,  and  which  is  the  Caufe  in 
Part  of  the  Convulfions,  by  flowing  to  the  Head, 
by  reafon  of  the  exceflive  Pains  a  Labour  is  attended 
with.  j 

Note>  alfo.  That  when  a  Woman  does  not  recover  her 
Senfes  when  the  Convulfion  is  over  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  remains  ftupified,  foams  at  die  Mouth,  and 
fnoars  very  loud,  fhe  moft  commonly  dies  with  her 
Child,  unlefs  they  be  both  quickly  fuccourecl  by  the 
Delivery  j  which  Remedy  is  not  notwithflanding  in¬ 
fallible. 

How  to  deliver  a  Woman  when  the  Child  is  hydropfical j 

or  mttftrotts . 

A  Child  can  be  hydropfical  in  the  Matrice,  either  of 
his  Head,  or  of  his  Breaft,  or  of  his  Belly  ;  and  if  thofe 
Parts  are  fo  full  of  Water,  as  to  be  much  bigger  than 
the  Paffage  is  wide,  through  which  the  Child  is  to 
come  out  •,  then  whatever  Efforts  the  Woman  can  make 
to  pufh  him  out,  fhe  can  never  do  it  without  Succour ; 
as  likewife  if  he  is  monftroufly  big,  either  of  his  whole 
Body,  or  only  of  fome  Part  thereof,  or  by  being  joined 
to  another  Child. 

If  the  hydropfical  Child  be  alive  at  the  Time  of  the 
Delivery,  his  Life  cannot  be  faved  •,  for  to  fave  that  of 
his  Mother,  his  Head  muft  be  pierced,  or  his  Breaft, 
or  his  Belly,  i.  c.  that  Part  where  the  Water  is  contained, 
to  procure  the  Evacuation  thereof,  without  which  he 
could  not  be  ext  rafted,  and  remaining  in  the  Matrice, 
would  kill  his  Mother :  Therefore  to  fave  her  Life,  it 
is  abfohirely  nccefifary  to  excraft  the  Child  by  Art, 
which  is  done  in  the  following  Manner. 

The  Woman  being  placed  in  a  convenient  Situation* 
the  Operator  fhall  introduce  gently,  his  Left-Hand  into 
the  Matrice  oppofitc  to  the  Head  of  the  Child,  if  the 
Water  be  contained  in  it,  and  with  the  Right  flide 
along  the  Left  a  bowed  Knife,  and  fharp  at  its  Extre¬ 
mity  (which  Extremity  muft  be  turned  towards  the  In- 
II de  of  the  Hand  for  Fear  of  wounding  the  Matrice) 
and  having  guided  it  as  far  as  to  fome  of  the  Sutures 
of  the  plead,  which  arc  then  very  loofe,  he’ll  turn  ic 
towards  thole  Sutures,  and  make  an  Aperture  lor  the. 
Evacuation  of  the  Waters  ;  which  done,  he’ll  meet 
with  no  more  Difficulty  in  the  Exiraftion  of  the  Child, 
becaufe  his  other  Parts  are  then  moft  commonly  very 
Him.  If  thofe  Waters  were  in  the  Breaft  or  in  the 
Belly,  as  the  Head  then  is  not  big  out  of  Mcafurc,  ir 
could  cafily  come  out  of  the  Matrice  without  the  reft 
of  the  Body,  which  is  extremely  tun  tilled  by  thofe  Wa¬ 
ters  \  in  which  Cafe  the  Operator  muft  Hide  his  Left 
Hand,  and  the  Inflrumcnc  with  his  Right,  as  far  as  the 
Belly,  or  the  Breaft  of  the  Child,  to  open  it  for  the  Eva¬ 
cuation  of  die  Waters  alter  which  the  Operation  will 
be  ended  without  Pain. 


NotCy  That  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  draw  a  mon« 
ftrotis  big  Child,  or  joined  to  another,  out  ol  the 
Matrice,  than  one  who  is  hytiropiVa),  bccmi/c  the 
Bignds  of  the  hydropfical  Parts,  is  ealily  dimirn final 
by  a  finglc  Aperture,  which  is  capable  10  cv.u  unit: 

the  Waters  which  make  the  Diflcnnuu  the/noi  ;  aim 

wl.u.h 
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which  the  reft  of  the  Operation  is  very  eafy ;  but 
when  a  large  monftrous  Child,  or  joined  to  another  is 
to  be  extradled,  a  fingle  Aperture  avails  nothing,  for 
it  is  fometimcs  neceflary  to  feparate  whole  Members 
from  that  Body,  which  renders  the  Thing  much  more 
difficult  and  laborious,  and  wants  a  very  dexterous 
Hand.  In  this  Cafe  the  Left-Hand  rnuft  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Matrice,  and  the  bowed  Knife  with 
the  Right,  as  far  as  to  the  Parts  which  are  to  be  fe- 
parated,  cutting  them  at  their  Articulation ;  and  if 
there  are  two  Children  joined  together,  they  muft 
likewife  be  feparated  at  the  Place  where  they  are 
joined  •,  which  done,  they’ll  be  extracted  one  after 
'another,  and  always  by  the  Feet,  if  poffible. 


Of  the  Extraction  of  a  dead  Child. 

When  the  Child  is  dead  in  the  Womb,  the  Delivery 
is  almoft  always  very  long,  and  very  laborious  •,  becaule 
his  Body  having  no  more  Support,  and  being  grown 
quite  flabby,  his  Parts  fall  on  one  another,  which  does, 
that  he  molt  commonly  cornes  in  a  bad  Situation  and 
though  he  prelents  himfelf  in  a  natural  Pofture,  the 
Head  fore  mo  ft,  the  Pains  of  the  Woman  are  fo  weak 
and  fo  flow,  on  that  Occafion,  that  they  cannot  caufe 
the  Expul fion  of  the  Child  ;  and  fometimes  /he  has  none 
at  all  ;  becaufe  Nature  half  exhaufted  by  the  Death 
of  the  Child,  who  cannot  help  her,  works  fo  little, 
that  often  fhe  cannot  end  the  Work  flic  has  begun  ;  and 
would  infallibly  fall  under  her  Burthen  if  fhe  was  not  af- 
flfted  by  Art. 

But,  however,  before  the  Man-midwife  undertakes  the 
Operation,  he  muft  endeavour  to  excite  fome  Labour 
Pains,  by  Means  of  ftrong  Glyfters,  to  facilitate  the  Ex- 
pulfion  of  the  Child,  if  he  be  in  a  good  Situation;  but 
if  thofe  Remedies  have  no  Effedt,  he  muft  proceed  to 
the  Extradlion  of  the  Child,  which  is  the  fureft  Means  ; 
for  all  the  other  Remedies  taken  inwardly,  and  pre- 
feribed  by  fome  Phyfici.rns,  to  facilitate  the  Expulfion  of 
a  dead  Child  out  of  the  Matrice,  being  commonly  very 
hot,  and  Purgatives,  can  caule  afterwards  very  dange¬ 
rous  Accidents,  as  a  Fever,  Loofenefs,  Dyfentery,  Lofs 
of  Blood,  Relaxations,  and  bearing  down  of  the  Matrice. 

Note ,  That  all  Authors  forbid  the  Extraction  of  a  dead 
Child,  when  there  is  Inflammation  of  the  Matrice, 
and  order,  in  that  Cafe  to  humect  it  with  emollient 
Fomentations,  and  half  Baths,  and  with  Embrocations 
of  Oil,  often  reiterated,  to  appeafe  the  Inflammation, 
before  the  dead  Child  be  extra  died  :  But  it  is  entire¬ 
ly  impoflible  the  Inflammation  fhould  diminifli,  while 
the  dead  Child,  which  is  the  true  Caule  thereof,  re¬ 
mains  in  the  Matrice.  Therefore  fo  foon  as  the  Ope¬ 
rator  finds  Room  to  introduce  his  Hand  into  it,  he 
muft  ext  raft  the  Child  without  Delay ;  which  is  the 
only  Means  to  appeafe  the  Inflammation  ;  for  if  the 
Operation  was  deferred,  the  Inflammation  would  Hill 
inereaie  more,  and  caufe  at  laft  the  Gangrene  in  the 
Part,  after  which  there  would  be  no  more  Hope  of 
laving  the  Woman’s  Life. 


'Fhe  Extraction  of  a  dead  Child  is  made,  by  pufhing 
back  the  Head  of  the  Child  (if  it  comes  foremoft,  and 
is  not  too  much  engaged  in  the  Paflagc)  into  the  Ma¬ 
trice,  that  the  Operator  may  have  the  Liberty  to  intro¬ 
duce  his  right  Hand  into  it.  Aiding  it  under  the  Belly  of 
the  Child,  to  learch  his  Feet,  in  order  to  turn  and  draw 
him  in  the  Manner  abovemention’d  •,  taking  great  Care 
that  the  ]  lead  flunild  not  be  Hopped,  nor  feparated 
from  the  Body  at  the  Paflagc. 

But  if  the  Head  of  the  Child  was  fo  much  engaged  in 
the  Paflagc,  that  if  could  not  be  pufhed  back,  then  the 
Operator,  if  he  be  very  furc  that  he  is  dead,  fhall  cx- 
trubl  him  in  that  Pofture,  by  Means  of  a  Hook,  which 
he  muft  pulh  as  far  as  poflibjc,  without  Violence,  between 
the  Matrice  and  the  Head  of  the  Child,  guiding  it 
along  the  Infide  of  one  of  his  Hands,  its  Point  turned 
tow.uds  the  Head,  which  he’ll  hook  in,  by  fixing  it,  if 
poflible,  on  the  Skull  •,  in  Inch  a  Manner,  that  it  may 
not  flip,  or  part  from  its  1  lold.  This  Hook  being  thus 
well  1  alien’d  to  the  1  lead,  he  mull  draw  it  out,  placing 
rhe  Extremity  of  the  lungers  of  his  left  Hand  on  the 
Side  oppolitc  to  ihc  1  look,  to  help  to  di  fen  gage  it  better, 


m  making  it  a  little  by  Degrees  anH  ^  • , 

direftly  out  of  the  PafTage  ;  ufinor  thcn  .gfll.ldcu «  more 
fary,  a  fecond  Hook,  in  the  fame  Mam,/  "  bc  ncce- 
and  placing  it  on  the  oppofite  Side  of  the  H  ^  the 
Extraction  be  made  equally  on  both  8d’  tliat  die 

It  would  be  better  it  the  Hook  could  , 

fo  far  as  to  give  it  a  fufficient  Hold,  to  extrift0*'? 3t  0nce 

Head  of  the  Child  ,  but  as  there  is  ofteTno  k 

trod  uce  it  farther  than  the  Middle  of  rhe  uJa  •  t0  in“ 

hooked  in  firft,  in  the  Manner  abovemention»!fmUft  be 
Middle  - of  one  of  the  parietal  Bones  to  n! d-  °n,thc 
and  liable  Hold  ;  and  when  by  this  firft  H  V*  *  firm 
Operator  has  drawn  the  Head  a  little  our  •,„!!  i8,  tbe 
difengage  it,  then  he’ll  draw  the  Hook  our  J  l*  t0 
Hole,  to  put  it  farther  in,  and  thus  fucceffivel 
it  out,  and  putting  it  in  again,  till  he  has  entire! Ik 
out  the  Head,  after  which,  drawing  it  hnmediL  i  ?hc 
his  Hands  only,  he’ll  make  the  Shoulders  enter 
fage.  Aiding,  if  it  be  neceflaiy ,  one  or  two  Pal" 
each  Hand,  as  far  as  under  the  Arms,  to  draw  i?rSLof 
Means  the  Child  entirely  out.  This  done  ^  tbat 
to  the  Extradlion  of  the  After-Birth,  in  the  Mm  Pr0LCCe{1 
tofore  fo  often  mentioned.  But  the  Extra#’  Cr  r 
dead  Child  is  made  with  a  ftill  greater  Facif0  °k 
Means  of  an  Inftrument  of  the  Invention  of  *7’  ^ 
M.  Mauri feau ,  which  he  calls  Head  Screw- 

hereafter.  * 

Note ,  That  before  the  Operator  attempts  the  Vvtn/r 
of  a  dead  Child,  who  prefents  his  Head  foremoft  T 
muft  take  particular  Care,  that  the  Head  be  in  a 
Situation  ;  for  if  it  was  fidewife,  it  would  be  much 
more  difficult  to  draw  it  in  the  Manner  above 
mentioned,  becaufe  the  Head  of  a  dead  Child,  which 
is  very  flabby,  being  longer  than  broad,  its  Length  is 
converted  into  Breadth  and  Bignefs,  when  it  is  not  in  a 
direft  Line  in  the  Paflagc  ;  which  hinders  it  from 
coming  out.  He  muft  take  Care,  likewife,  t0  draw 
it  whole,  as  much  as  poflible,  and  not  in  Pieces,  that 
by  its  coming  out  thus,  it  may  make  the  Paflagc  for 
the  reft  of  the  Body  ;  and  for  feveral  ether  very  im¬ 
portant  Rcafons  heretofore  mentioned. 

But  if  the  dead  Child  was  to  prefent  an  Arm  as  hr  as 
the  Shoulder,  and  fo  much  fwelled  and  tumefied,  that  it 
could  not  be  pufhed  back  into  the  Matrice,  without  hurt¬ 
ing  much  the  Woman,  it  muft  be  feparated  from  the 
Body,  by  twilling  it  three  or  four  Times,  as  already  dc- 
feribed  •,  whereby  occupying  no  longer  the  PafTage,  the 
Operator  will  have  more  Rocm  to  introduce  his  Hand 
into  the  Matrice,  to  fetch  the  Feet  of  the  Child,  to  ex- 
tradb  him  by  them  ;  obferving  always,  when  he  has 
made  the  Extraction  of  a  dead  Child,  to  re-aflcmble  into 
one  all  the  Parts  he  has  feparated,  to  fee  if  he  can  com¬ 
pote  a  whole  Body  of  them,  and  difeover  thereby  it 
nothing  remains  in  the  Matrice. 

Note,  That  tho*  a  Man-mid  wife  bc  fure  that  the  Child 
is  dead  in  the  Matrice,  and  that  it  is  neccflary  to 
make  the  Extraction  thereof  by  Art ;  he  ought  not, 
notwithstanding,  life  always  at  firft  his  Hooks,  or  any 
other  Internments ;  which  are  never  to  be  employed 
but  when  the  Hands  are  not  fufficient,  and  the  C:uJ 
is  not  to  bc  ext  raft  ed  othenvife,  to  lave  the  Woimn 
from  the  Danger  fhe  is  in  i  for  though,  very  often, 
he  lias  done  all  that  the  Art  preferibes,  Perfons  who 
know  nothing  of  the  Matter,  believe  that,  with  E 
Internments,  he  has  kill’d  the  Child  ;  and  is  even  the 
Caufe  of  the  Death  of  the  Mother,  if  fhe  was  to  uc 
in  her  Lying-in.  —  He  muft,  likewife,  if  poflible,  ex- 
tradl  the  Child  whole,  and  not  in  Pieces  j  though  « 
muft  always  adl  on  thefe  Occafions  according  t0(llJ 
Conference  and  Knowledge,  without  minding  wmt 
People  can  fay.  Thefe  flilutary  Advices  are  only  w* 
Mcn-mid wives,  who  have  generally  more  Know  yg 
than  Fortune,  and  vvhofe  Condudl,  let  it  beewi  0 
gular,  is  expofed  to  the  Confute  ol  every  illitcrati  ^ 

low,  and  ignorant,  tattling.  Woman  ;  bjic  nt* 
thole  Affafms  cn  Uouffc,  to  whom  that  Jilt,  ■  “ 
Fortune,  has  given  the  Privilege  to  kill  nnp  *' 


tot  am  ter  ram. 
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llsw  lo  extraa  a  Male'  md  “  falfe  Conceftion- 

,  Cyrraftion  of  a  Mole,  after  the  Man-mid- 
Ff  c[ie  Woman  in  the  fame  Pofture,  as  if  it 

wife  l«s  P  “E;itraaion  of  a  dead  Child,  he  muft  Aide  his 
v*5  'of ' ‘Crhc  Matrice,  if  it  be  fuffidently  dilated,  to 

Ha"d  « the  Mole,  ufing,  if  it  be  fo  big  that  it  cannot 

dra"'  r  Hook  or  Knife,  to  extrafl  it,  or  divide 
ifs  'vholc’  ■  -  . -t;  n  A*  OP  TvT  (Ti  Mr  *•/* 
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pfs  wno  ,  £veral  parcS5  according  as  the  Necefiity  re- 

it ip  IxV?f fjie  Operator  find  it  adherent  to  the  Ma- 

quiT> S  lie  muft  feparate  it  from  it  gently,  with  the  End 


5 


& 


Fibers,  thriving  them  by  Degrees,  between  the 
()i  US  a  the  Matrice,  beginning  at  the  End  which  is 
M*  Itot  and  continuing  thus  till  it  be  entirely 
10  ,  erreat  Care,  if  it  be  much  adherent, 

k'P^lacerate  the^proP01*  Subftance  of  the  Matrice*, 
t0fhp  fame  Precautions  then  as  in  the  Extrattion  of 
^After-Birth,  when  the  Navel-ftring  has  parted 

^le  cannot  be  extracted  in  the  Manner  above- 
1  ’nnoil  the  Expul h on  thereof  mufl  be  procured  by 
Ilientl purgatives,  if  the  Woman  has  no  Fever,  nor  Lofs 
{%]nnA  I3 and  when  the  Remedy  begins  to  operate,  fhe 
°  n-  nke  a  pretty  ftrong  Glyfter  j  which  iliall  be  reite- 
as  often  as  it  will  be  judged  neceflary  to  excite 
h  rebv  Pains  capable  to  caufe  the  Dilatation  of  the  Ma- 
1  v.  lu;fK  ought  to  be  hume&ed  often  with  emollient 

Embrocations  of  Oil  or  Greafe. 

Bv  means  of  thefe  Remedies,  the  Mole  will  be  expelled 
cut  of  the  Matrice,  provided  it  be  not  too  big,  nor  too 

adherent  to  it. 

AM  That  the  Mole  has  no  Navel-firing  affixed  to  it ; 
nor  likewife  any  After-Birth  for  its  Subfiftance,  but  is 
fed  immediately  from  the  Veflels  of  the  Matrice,  to 
which  it  is  almofi  always  adherent,  and  joined  in  fome 
Place.  The  Subftance  of  its  Flefli  is  alfo  much  more 
hard  than  that  of  the  After-Birth,  and  even  fometimes 
feyrrhous;  wherefore  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  fe¬ 
parate  it  from  the  Matrice ;  even  fometimes  the  Sub¬ 
ftance  of  the  Mole  and  that  of  the  Matrice,  are  fo 
confufed  together,  that  they  both  compofe  but  one 
and  the  fame  Body ;  whereby  the  Malady  is  render’d 
incurable  j  for  as  that  Sort  of  Mole  can  be  neither 
expelled,  nor  extracted  out  of  the  Matrice,  it  always 
incrcafcs  in  Bulk,  till  it  kills  die  Woman  at  laft. 

As  to  the  falfe  Conception ,  though  it  be  much  fmaller 
than  the  Mole,  it  notwithstanding  puts  often  the  Wo¬ 
man  in  Danger  of  her  Life,  becaufe  of  the  great  Lofs 
of  Blood  it  is  almofi  always  attended  with,  when  the 
Matrice  endeavours  to  expel  it,  which  feldom  ceafes  till 
alter  it  is  come  out  *,  becaufe  it  makes  continually  new 
Efforts  to  force  it  out,  whereby  the  Blood  is  excited  to 
how,  and  as  it  were  fqueez’d  out  of  the  Veflels. 

1  have  never  found  a  more  fpecifick  Remedy  to  help 
the  Matrice,  in  thcExpulfion  of  a  falfe  Conception,  than 
the  Oil  of  Cinnamon,  and  of  Gujacum,  of  each  fix 

.  °PS»  M^cn  Jn  an  Ounce  of  Water  of  Parietary  ;  which 
js  a  kemedy  of  my  own  Invention,  and  which  has  never 
d^Succcfs*  though  I  have  preferibed  it  to  Women 

"  !?  .!  Sinc°ps  through  an  cxceftive  Lofs  of  Blood, 
ut  if  a  Man-midwife  wants  to  extrad  the  faJfc  Concept 
^  with  his  Hand,  after  he  has  well  anointed  it  with 

wiHfV'c  11  *nt0  Vagina,  as  far  as  to  the  in- 
,  cc  c^c  Matrice*,  which  he’ll  find  fometimes 

of  hi  !?•  ^ 1 1  atCc* »  introduce  gently  into  it  one 

f n  i  m  turning  immediately  and  bending  it  from 
r.m  ^ ^ other,  till  he  lias  found  means  to  Hide  a 
y!  ^towards  a  third,  or  more,  if  lie  can  do  it 

Crearpft  n*2  iC  5  t^0l,8^  fometimes  it  is  with  the 
Mi . .  j  can  introduce  only  two.  This  done, 

iSrwiniT  v  CtW<itin  ^*s  two  Fingers  the  falfe  Conception , 
hcpjy  Bcnt,y  our>  together  with  the  Clods  of  Bloat], 

ctafeinfitm1  w‘c^»  a^Ccr  which  the  Lofs  of  Blood  will 
Utin  0f  ljyp  l!n,cfs  ^1C  was  to  leave  behind  fome  Por- 
1' bodb,>  s  *ie  lias  done  ^  die 

i dilated  !!*'vaic^  Orifice  of  the  Matrice  could  not  be 

dlut  with  mvl  r^W7'Inti0dl1<f:V0n  a  r,n6fc  Finger,  and 
.<!ucwl  mm  w  t  »  ^  \  t^*  Operator  having  incro- 

*  «Wc.  wif]m|t,1CvnC  0i  t,lc  ti^^Waiul,  as  Jar  as  he 

it  iolcncc,  he’ll  turn  it  gently  around 
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the  falfe  Conception  to  loo  fen  it  from  the  Matrice,  that 
it  may  be  expelled  from  it  as  foon  poflible  j  or  that  be¬ 
ing  thereby  mortified,  it  may  be  diflolved  by  Degrees 
into  Suppuration  afterwards  5  for  Lo  fifes  of  Blood,  caufcd 
by  Ample  falfe  Conceptions,  have  been  often  (topped,  as 
foon  as  thofe  foreign  Bodies  had  no  more  Communica¬ 
tion  of  Life  with  the  Matrice,  as  it  happens  at  the  very 
Inftant  they  are  no  longer  adherent  to  it.‘ 

But  if  notwithfianding  all  thefe  Precautions,  the 
Flooding  fhould  continue,  with  that  Violence  as  to  put 
the  Woman  in  Danger  of  her  Life,  then  the  Operator 
having  introduced  the  Index  of  his  left  Hand  into  the 
Matrice,  muft  take  with  his  right  a  Kind  of  Pinchers, 
made  for  the  Purpofe,  called  Tenet te,  the  End  whereof 
he’ll  Hide  along  his  Finger,  to  draw  out,  with  that  In- 
ftrument,  the  foreign  Body  which  is  in  the  Matrice, 
taking  particular  Care  not  to  pinch  the  Matrice  ^  and 
obferving  that  the  Inftrument  fhould  always  be  guided 
by  the  Finger  introduced  firft  ;  which  by  its  feeling,  will 
make  the  Operator  diftinguifh  the  foreign  Body  from  the 
Subftance  of  the  Matrice. 

Note,  That  a  Man-midwife,  in  making  the  Extraction 
of  the  falfe  Conception ,  in  the  Manner  abovemencion’d, 
muft  take  Care  that  the  Portion  of  the  foreign  Body 
firft  laid  hold  of,  fhould  not  part  from  the  reft  *  which 
would  certainly  happen,  if  he  was  to  pull  too  hard  at 
firft ;  for  it  is  moft  commonly  the  rnoft  fragile,  and 
foftefl  Part  thereof  which  prefen tsitfelf  at  the  inward 
Orifice  to  come  out.  Therefore  having  laid  hold  of 
it  with  his  Fingers,  he  muft  draw  it  out  gently,  and  a 
little  obliquely  from  one  Side  to  the  other  5  endea¬ 
vouring  always,  by  prelerving  that  firft  Hold  without 
breaking,  to  get  one  higher,  in  Proportion  as  the  fo¬ 
reign  Body  is  made  to  advance  further,  till  it  be  en¬ 
tirely  extracted  j  the  Woman  helping  towards  it  ail 
the  while,  by  flopping  her  Breath,  and  pufhing  hard 
downwards. 

Note  alfo,  That  the  Operator  muft  take  great  Care  not 
to  be  miftaken  in  thefe  Cafes,  and  th  inking  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  Expulfion  of  a  Mole,  or  of  a  falfe  Concep¬ 
tion,  caufe  a  true  Abortion,  as  fome  ignorant  Men- 
midwives  have  often  done. 

Note  befides.  That  having  thus  treated  in  an  ample  Man¬ 
ner,  both  of  the  natural  Delivery,  and  of  thofe  againft 
Nature,  or  preternatural  and  inftruCled  my  Pupil 
Midwives  and  Men-midwives,  of  all  the  beft  Means 
to  help  a  Woman  in  the  firft,  and  to  remedy  to  all 
the  others,  according  to  the  different  Occafions  which 
can  occur*  I  muft  proceed  to  inform  them,  likewife. 
Of  the  Maladies  and  Symptoms  which  happen  to  ff 'onion 
during  their  lying  in  *,  how  to  treat  Children  newly  horn ; 
of  their  moft  common  Maladies  \  and  of  the  Conditions  re - 
quifitc  in  the  Choice  of  wet  Nurfes ,  as  they  arc  called  in 
England.  Beginning  by  what  is  to  be  done  to  a  Woman 
as  foon  as  fhe  is  deliver'd,  in  a  natural  Delivery. 

So  foon  as  the  Woman  has  been  deliver’d  of  her  After- 
Birth,  the  Midwife  muft  take  great  Care  that  its  Sepa¬ 
ration  be  not  followed  by  a  too  great  Lofs  of  Blood  *,  and 
place  before  the  Entrance  of  die  Matrice  a  pretty  foft 
Cloth,  folded  into  five  or  fix  Doubles,  left  the  cold  Air 
penetrating  into  it,  Ihoukl  llop  die  Evacuation  of  the 
Lochia,  by  a  too  Hidden  Obftrud ion  of  the  Veflels  ;  the 
Supprcflion  whereof  would  be  unavoidably  attended  with 
very  dangerous  Accidents,  as  exceflive  Pains,  and  Gri- 
pings  in  the  Belly,  Inflammation  of  the  Matrice,  a  Fever, 
Plcurify,  and  feveraj  others,  which  I  defign  to  mention 
hereafter  *  and  not  unlikely  Death  itfelf. 

The  Entrance  of  the  Matrice  being  thus  well  flopped, 
if  the  Woman  has  not  been  deliver’d  in  her  Bed,  flic 
muft  be  immediately  carried  into  it,  unlefs  there  was  a 
Flooding,  as  it  happens  fometimes,  for  then  flu:  fhould 
be  left  above  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  in  the  Place  whuc 
flic  has  been  deliver’d,  left  by  moving  her  fb  foon,  the 
Lofs  of  Blood  fhould  incrcafe  ;  which,  on  the  contrary, 
is  moderated,  by  the  Air,  which  introduces  itfelf  into  the 
Matrice  *  while  other  Remedies  are  adminifter’d  to  the 
fame  Purpofe.  But  if  there  be  no  Fear  of  that  Acci¬ 
dent,  the  Woman  muft  be  carried  to  Jut  Bed,  by  one 
or  two  Per  funs,  rather  than  be  fulfei’d  to  walk  to  it* 
though  if  there  was  fome  Part  of  the  After  Biith  left  Ix- 

6  D  hind. 
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hind,  that  walking  (provided  it  was  not  too  far)  would 
contribute  to  the  Expul fion  thereof.  The  Bed  having 
been  made  as  requifue  in  thole  Occafions,  and  well 
warmed  before  fhe  is  put  to  it,  where  ihe  muft  be 
placed  in  a  Situation,  proper  to  take  her  Repofe,  which 
is  fo  indilpenfably  necefl'ary  to  repair  her  exhaufted 
Strength,  and  recruit  her  Spirits  ;  which  Situation  ought 
to  be  fuch  us  to  have  her  Head  and  Body  a  little  rifing, 
as  well  to  facilitate  her  Refpiration,  as  to  procure  the 
Evacuation  of  the  Blood  which  flows  then,  and  which 
being  intercepted,  would  caufe  violent  Pains  to  the  poor 
Patient  •,  as  it  often  does  here  in  England ,  where  a  poor 
Woman  being  left,  fometimes  three  Quarters  of  an 
Hour,  or  an  Hour,  in  the  miferable  Condition  fhe  has 
been  delivered,  with  all  her  Cloachs  wet  about  her,  great 
Clods  of  Blood  are  formed  in  the  Matrice  by  the  Intro¬ 
duction  of  the  cold  Air  into  it,  which  caufe  thofe  Pains, 
they  call  After-Pains ;  and  which  the  ignorant  Midwife 
makes  her  believe  to  be  the  necefiary  Confequences  of  a 
Delivery.  It  is  true,  that  it  is  impoflible  the  Woman 
fhould  be  quite  free  from  Pains,  at  that  Time,  fince 
whatever  Care  may  be  taken,  either  in  the  Delivery,  or 
immediately  after,  there  is  always  fome  Air  introduced 
in  the  Matrice,  whereby  fome  of  the  Blood,  which  is  to 
be  evacuated,  is  clodded,  which  Clods  making  fome 
Violence,  feller  or  greater,  according  to  their  Bignefs  or 
Smallnefs,  to  the  Matrice,  then  very  fenfible  and  ten¬ 
der,  caufe  thofe  After-Pains:  But  it  is  equally  true,  that 
if  greater  Care  was  taken  of  a  Woman  in  her  Delivery, 
and  immediately  afterwards,  thofe  Pains  would  be  neither 
fo  violent,  fo  frequent,  nor  fo  Jong. 

The  moft  common  Cuftom  here  in  England,  is  to 
give  to  the  Woman  foon  after  fhe  is  in  Bed,  a  Spoon¬ 
ful  of  Spcrma  Ceti.  In  France ,  they  give  her  an  Ounce 
of  Oil  of  lweet  Almonds,  extracted  without  Fire,  and  as 
much  of  Syrup  of  Maiden  Hairs  mixed  together  *,  which 
ferves  to  foften  inwardly  the  Throat,  which  has  been 
heated,  and  is  hoarfc,  by  the  great  Efforts  fhe  has  made 
to  retain  her  Breath  during  her  Labour  -,  as  likewife,  that 
the  Stomach  and  Inteftines  being  anointed  with  it,  may 
not  be  griped  fo  much  •,  this  laft  Remedy  is  far  more 
agreeable  than  the  Sperma  Ceti ,  and  has  the  fame  Effi¬ 
cacy,  if  not  more.  Others  give  her  only  fome  good 
Broth,  which  they  think  better  than  any  Draught. 
Then  the  Patient  is  left  to  take  fome  Reft. 

Note,  That  with  Regard  to  the  Bandage,  which  is  con¬ 
venient  to  a  Woman  alter  fhe  is  delivered,  it  muft  be 
very  loofe  the  firft  Day,  when  the  Labour  has  been 
very  hard  ;  becaule  it  the  Belly  was  kept  too  tight,  it 
would  hurt  the  Woman,  which  has  it  very  painful 
at  that  ft  ime,  and  likewile  the  Matrice  which  has  been 
much  fatigued  ;  therefore  that  Bandage  fhould  be  no 
tighter  than  to  keep  up  the  Belly,  during  the  whole 
Time  of  the  Evacuation  of  the  Lochia.  Though  fome 
keep  it  very  tight,  under  Pretence  of  reftoring  the 
Belly  to  its  former  fine  Shape,  by  diminifhing,  by 
Means  of  that  tight  Bandage,  the  Bignefs  thereof; 
but  they  are  groffy  miftaken,  for  in  pretending  to 
reftore  the  Shape  of  die  Woman,  they,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  pulh  by  chat  Comprcflion,  the  Matrice  down¬ 
wards,  which  is  often  the  Caufe,  that  the  Woman  re¬ 
mains  a  long  while  afterwards,  incommoded  by  a 
great  Wright  in  the  Matrice,  and  that  her  Belly,  in- 
ftead  of  diminifhing,  is  rather  rcndcrM  bigger,  becaufc 
of  the  Fluxion  which  that  painful  Weight  produces 
in  that,  and  all  the  neighbouring  Parts. 

If  the  Woman  is  not  to  fuckie  her  Child,  there  muft 
be  Remedies  applied  on  her  Breads  to  diftipatc  the 
Milk ;  but  d  lhe  cldigns  to  do  it,  her  Breads  fhould  be 
only  kept  dole,  ami  cover’d  with  foft  and  warm  Cloths 
for  fear  the  Milk  fhouki  grow  knotted  ;  and  if  it  flows 
into  it  wah  too  much  Impctuolity,  Embrocations  are  to 
be  made  on  them,  with  Oil  anil  a  little  Vinegar  mixed 
together,  dipping  in  it  Ibme  Cloths  to  apply  on  them; 
oblerving,  ll  the  Woman  will  luckle  her  Child,  that  lhe 
fhould  not  give  him  the  Bread  but  three,  or  even  live 
Days  alter  lhe  is  deliver’d,  /.  e.  till  the  Humours, 
which  have  been  in  a  great  Ferment,  and  How  in  great 
Abundance  to  the  Breads,  in  the  full  Days,  be  much 
abated. 


As  to  the  Regimen  e.  hmg  infill  h  ,  , 

no  Acc, dents  happen.  —  She  muft  b»  w-ffJ /trSf>  **»• 
Days,  with  Regard  to  her  Diet,  as  if'iV  l  ?  the  Brit 

or  four  firft  Days,  with  ChidtS  t™5  ltc 
like*,  and  likewifh  fnmp  i  3  Tikes,  ar 


- —  - - ,  - - j  ^  l  U,  JJ  r 

drink  fome  white  Wine,  mixed  with  10 

fhe  is  not  to  drink  any  Thing  cold.  '  *  U  ater>  f0: 

Note,  That  all  I  have  faid  relating  to  th-  r  . 
be  obferved,  with  lying-in  Women  »  ,  ' ^ 


i  t0 

njy 


Breafis,  Knotting  of  the  Milk,  StffellirZ 
and  Thighs,  Suffocation  of  the  Matrice, 


of  Ik. 


their  Lying-in  is  not  attended  with  anv  A  . 

for  when  it  is,  that  Conduit  muft  be  diffi-r  Jcntsi 
ing  to  the  different  Accidents,  fuch  as  a  'nZZZ 

thereof,  After-Pains,  Suppreffmn  of  the  Lnt'TZ 
nation  of  the  Matrice,  Scyrrhc  of  the  MaZ,  r 
of  the  Matrice,  -violent  Loofenefs,  hfammZ,,  ^ 

ZJ+0  *  !*•  m  V  -X  J/.  .  ■»  /t  ^  " 

the  Fg 

.  The  Flooding,  or  Lofi  of  Blood,  which  happens  ihm 
times  to  a  Woman  immediately,  or  foon  after  fh 
been  deliver’d,  is  caufed  by  the  Separation  of  the 
Birth  from  the  Matrice,  the  Orifices  of  v/hofe  Veflels  ^ 
become  three  or  four  Times  bigger  during  Geft  ’ ^ 
than  they  were  before  ;  the  Blood  flowing  then  in 
Abundance,  that  it  is  more  fubtile,  and  naturally  heated 
either  by  the  Fatigues  of  a  tedious  and  long  Labour  -  or 

by  the  Woman  being  of  a  fanguine  Complexion,  andL 
the  V efffels  of  the  Matrice  bigger. 

This  Accident  can  often  proceed  from  that  the  After- 
Birth  has  been  feparated  from  the  Matrice,  with  too 
much  Hafte  or  Violence  ;  or  becaufe  fome  Portion 
thereof,  or  a  falfe  Conception  is  left  in  the  Matrice  ;  for 
that  Part  endeavouring  then  to  expel  it,  fqueezes’  and 
makes  the  Blood  flow  out  of  the  Veflels  newly  open ;  and 
fometimes  from  a  large  Clod  of  that  Blood  remaining  in 
the  Subftance  of  the  Matrice.  0 

The  Lofs  of  Blood  is  an  Accident  more  dangerous 

than  all  the  others  which  can  happen  to  a  Woman  newly  j 
deliver’d,  and  fometimes  caufe?  her  Death,  before  one  has  3 
Time  to  remedy  it :  Therefore  proper  Remedies  muft  be 
adminifter’d  to  the  Patient,  as  foon  as  poflible,.  examin¬ 
ing  what  can  be  the  Caufe  of  fuch  a  Flooding ;  for  if  it 
be  a  falfe  Conception,  or  a  Portion  of  the  After-Birth, 
or  fome  Clods  of  Blood  left  behind  in  the  Matrice, 
they  muft  be  immediately  extradited,  or  thcExpullion 
thereof  procured  by  fome  fpecifick  Remedy ;  fuch  as 
a  few  Drops  of  the  Oil  of  Gujacitm  in  Plant inlFater,  Bat 
if  die  Blood  flows  immoderately,  though  there  be  no¬ 
thing  left  behind  in  the  Matrice,  the  Woman  mud  be 
let  Blood  in  the  Arm,  if  her  Strength  will  permit  it,  oi> 
ferving  while  flic  bleeds  to  dole  by  Intervals  the  Orifice 
of  the  Vein,  the  better  to  make  Diverfion  of  the  Blood, 
without  exhaufting  her  Strength  ;  flic  fhould  lay  her 
Body  equally  fttuated,  without  being  rais’d;  to  hinder 
the  Blood  from  flowing  too  much  towards  the  inferior 
Parts  ;  remaining  {till,  without  moving  on  one  Side  or 
the  other.  Her  Belly  muft  not  be  kept  tight  at  all,  elpe- 
cialiy  if  flic  feels  Pains  in  it ;  neither  is  flic  to  be  miu 
cover’d  in  her  Bed  ;  and  Care  fhould  be  taken,  that  the 
Air  of  her  Chamber  be  a  little  cooled  •»  though  I  know no 
better,  nor  quicker  Remedy  on  that  Occafion,  than  iny 
Styptick  ;  for  a  large  Spoonful  of  it,  flops  the  mod  im 
moderate  Flooding,  a  few  Minutes  after  it  h,is  keen 
taken,  without  having  Recourfe  to  any  others;  wi'^ 
on  that  Occafion,  fatigues  always  very  much  the  poor  * 
tient,  and  very  often  accelerates  her  Death,  inftcai  c 
Hiving  her  Life,  by  exhaufting  entirely  the  little  btr^p 
flic  has  left.  But  this,  inftcad  of  exhaufting  it,  chcan ^ 

up,  at  the  fame  I'inie  it  flops  her  Flooding. 

In  Places  where  this  Remedy  is  not  be  hat,  1  . 
with  Hand  ing  bleeding  in  the  Arm,  and  othei  t’11  , 
the  Flooding  continues  to  Excels,  the  Woman  j11 
laid  on  frcfli  Straw,  with  a  Angle  Sheet  over  nc  . 
without  any  Matrafs,  that  fhe  may  not  have  mi  , 
much  heated,  putting  along  her  Loins,  isapkms  • 
in  cold  Oxycrat ;  unlefs  it  was  in  Winter,  in  '' 
it  mull  be  warmed  a  little  ;  giving  hcrthejui  <■  ^.r. 
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cel  in 

jikfvvjTe, 


alone,  or  mixed  with  her  Broth.  Warming, 
‘  tjic  Region  of  the  Heart  with  hot  Cloths,  and 
*  — :th  Hungary  Water,  or  fome  other  proper 
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‘natizcd  with  Hungary  water  or  lome  other  proper 
i  ijor  She  muft  take  every  haJf  Hour,  a  few  Spoon- 

r  °  of  <*ood  Broth,  or  one  or  two  of  good  old  red 

fil  ls  o*  O 

^Buc  if,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  Remedies,  the  Blood 
inUes  always  to  flow  (which  never  happens  if  Ihe  takes 
u  Styptick  above-men tion’d)  the  Woman  falls  often  in- 
o  Syncope,  and  is  in  great  Danger  of  her  Life  ;  becaufe 
r0  proper  Remedies  can  be  applied  on  thofe  Places  where 
the  Vends  are  open;  or  if  the  Woman  recovers  after  an 
exceCive  Lofs  of  Blood,  (he  has  a  few  Days  afterwards,  a 
violent  Pain  in  her  Head,  proceeding  from  the  Fermen¬ 
tation  of  die  new  Blood  *  with  a  Fever,  which  is  fonie- 
t,mes  continual,  and  fometimes  intermitting. 

That  feveral  Women  having  the  firft  Evacua¬ 
tion  of  their  Men  fes,  after  their  Lying-in,  much  more 
abundant  than  ufual,  fome  of  them  take  that  Evacua¬ 
tion  fpr  a  Bofs  of  Blood  ;  though  they  be  only  their 
Menfes,  much  more  abundant,  becaufe  the  VelTels  of 
the  Matrice,  which  have  been  much  dilated,  during 
Geftation,  being  not  yet  very  well  (Lengthen’d  and 
con  traded,  let  the  Blood  flow  thus  abundantly.  This 
Evacuation,  let  it  be  ever  fo  abundant,  is  never  dan¬ 
gerous,  when  it  proceeds  from  the  Caufe  abovemen¬ 
tion  d  *,  and  the  only  Remedies  requir’d  in  that  Cafe, 
are  Repofe,  and  Abftinence  from  Coition,  till  the 
Evacuation  be  entirely  ceafed. 

As  to  the  faring  down  and  Fall  of  the  Matrice*  and  of 
the  Anus ;  and  of  the  Hemorrhoides  in  a  lying-in  Woman. 

To  underitand  well  the  bearing  down  of  the  Matrice ,  we 
muft  diftinguilh  two  Kinds  thereof. 

The  firjl  Kind  of  bearing  down,  or  Relaxation,  is  where 
the  Body  of  the  Matrice  falls  into  the  Vagina ,  in  fuch  a 
.Manner,  that  introducing  the  Finger  into  it,  the  inward 
Orifice  is  felt  very  near.  The  fecond  Sort,  is  when  the 
Matrice  being  Rill  lower,  that  inward  Orifice  is  manifeft- 
ly  ken  to  appear  on  the  Outfide  at  the  Pudendum. 

The  Fall  of  the  Matrice ,  is  alfo  of  two  Sorts.  —  In  the 
firlt,  the  Matrice  falls  quite  out,  though  notwithftanding 
the  Bottom  thereof  be  not  entirely  fallen,  or  feen  in¬ 
wards,  but  only  its  Orifice,  which  appears  at  the  Extre- 
m  ty  of  a  big  flefhy  Mafs,  which  compofes  the  Body  of 
theMarnce.  And  the  other  Sort  of  Fall  of  the  Matrice 
•  tli  is  the  mod  trouble  fome  of  all,  is  where  the  Ma- 
;  •  ,s  cmircJy  turn’d  upfide  down,  fo  that  it  appears 
•cat  Orifice  at  all.  The  Matrice  thus  fallen,  feems 

i"  •  ::fithinS  ^  but  a  big  Piece  of  bloody  Flefh,  much 
;  a  rotuniy  which  hangs  between  the  Less  of  the 

Vvomjn.  ° 


Vf.th  fo  much  Force  downwards,  though  the  Child  can 

lYr0n  0f  3  dead  Chiid  ;  as  W^Sfcwheu 

i,.  .  s  *  P|rP°ficien  towards  it,  the  Midwife  pulls 
mnrl’  j!?  3  00  a  fudden  £he  Af£er-birth,  which  is 

foontftdMnntrod6  Ma£rice  ;  and  much 

the  ££"  in‘lead  °f  Ar*4,W,  £  ZfS 

A  Woman  Who  has  a  Fall  of  the  Matrice  feels  a 
fuhj  . a£  ^Bottom  of  her  Belly,  with  a  Diffi- 

feen  and  bl°°dy  Humidities  are 

■"  M,fi wi,id‘  b«- 

thFwl  reme?eS  T'ickIy  t0  the  Relaxation  and  Fall  of 

Malady  is  eafily  cured  ;  and  much  foonefif  the  Woman 
be  young,  and  the  Diftemper  of  a  frelh  Date  buMf 

ScSe'  °'d'  “d  *  «*-»-  of  long  Itoding, 

after Jfhfn  l°f  thC  Matrice>  which  happens  immediately 
• a  !  ?rn  ,CaUfe  the  Death  of  the  Woman 
its  proper  Placed  “  lmmedlatdy  reduced  into 

Note.  That  the  Fall  of  the  Matrice ,  caufing  the  Wo- 

rfanthaPpthf  “h ^  i,haS  bCen  delivercd>  l°r  Want 

Hace,  muft  be  attributed  to  the  Ignorance  of  the 
Midwives,  who  miftaking  that  great  Piece  of  bloody 

Sme  .“x?”6  °UE  at  the  PLldead£™,  for 

violent  Efforts  to  draw  it  out  with  their  Hands^ 
which  caufes  insupportable  Pains  to  the  poor  Patient, 
and  but  too  often  her  Death,  for  Want  of  having 

n  ‘lla  ' convenient  Time,  for  fome  Perfon  very 
well  Bulled  zn  the  Art  of  Midwifry  ;  for  it  happens 
then  a  great  Hooding,  and  the  Matrice  thus  fallen, 
is  feen  fo  much  ramified,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  re¬ 
duce  it  afterwards;  whence  an  immediate  Death 
enfucs. 


) 
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.por.  the  Cure  of  this  dangerous  Malady,  a  Man- 
m  id  wife  muft  have  Regard  to  two  Things  The  firft 
is  to  reduce  the  Matrice  in  its  proper  Place  : — And  the 
iecond  to  keep  it  up  and  (Lengthen  it. 

To  reduce  the  Matrice ,  if  it  be  entirely  fallen,  the 
Operator  mull,  preyioufly  to  any  Thing  dfe,  procure 
the  Evacuation  of  the  Urine,  and  Jikevvife  that  of  the 
coarfer  Excrements  by  means  of  a  gentle  GJyfter,  that 
the  Reduftion  thereof  may  be  performed  with  more 
Facility.  Afterwards,  the  Woman  muft  be  placed  on 
her  Back,  with  her  Thighs  a  little  higher  dun  her  Head  : 
Ihen  all  that  comes  out  at  the  Pudendum,  mult  be  fo- 
mented  with  warm  Wine  or  Milk ;  and  afterwards  it 
muft  be  pufhcct  back  gently  with  a  Toft  Cloth,  and  if 
the  1  king  be  very  painful,  by  reafon  that  what  is  al¬ 
ready  come  out  is  very  big  and  tu milled,  it  muft  be 
anointed  with  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  to  make  it  Aide 

C‘^1(T  *’  °kffrvinS’  afccr  the  Reduflion  is  made,  to  wipe 
oft  that  Oil  as  clean  as  pofliblc,  to  prevent  a  Recidive. 
But  if,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  Endeavours,  the  Re¬ 
duction  of  the  Matrice  is  unpra£licable,  becaufe  it  is 
exccflively  inflamed  and  minified,  then  there  is  a  great 
Danger  ol  a  Gangrene,  and.  coniequently  of  the  Life  of 
the  Woman  ;  though  Ale  tins  and  Paul  VE^nctte  fay, 
that  fome  Women  iiave  dcapeil,  to  wbomYor  fuch  an 
Accident,  the  Matrice  has  been  entirely  extirpated. 
Parc  relates  fome  Hjftories  of  that  Kind,  as  well  as 

Roufjct  in  his  Ccfar tan  Delivery  ;  but  thofe  Examples  are 
very  rare.  1 

The  iecond  Manner  of  curing  that  Malady  (which 

a!Hi  Nmus  Labour’s  Proccctjs  ^om  violent  and  in  (ilengthning  it,  afteMr^has  beei?  reduccJ)  is* to 

l^faitt  him le] fC in  TCion,TP:lir  T*1]"  plfC  lhr  )Voma.n.  on  hcr  her  Buttocks  i  little 

for„ q*  Tl,c  bdl  Mca"s  «•  I«cp  the  Manic :  i„  its  natural 
the  Mature  ts  puflted  Situation,  is  to  place  a  Pcjfary  in  i lie  Vagina  ;  oblm-inn 

norwiiil- 


rte  ltemg  ilmn,  and  Fall  of  the  Matrice,  proceeds 
ci-  1  from.  th,e  Relaxation,  or  Rupture  of  its  Ligaments. 
° T,  .Wb0  hav';  »  Srt;a£  Quantity  of  the  Whites,  arc 

alfo  m!V°  I  ’0!"  Rdaxacions-  'phe  Ligaments  are 
Labours  ai^cl  relaxed,  by  tedious,  and  hard 

Ja^e  ‘A  *  p(:w,1  e  by  a  t0°  frequent  Geftation  of 
I™'}-'  ,  e,lvy  H'lldren  ;  fometimes  by  a  violent  Cough  ; 
y  q  cat  and  Rrong  Sneezings  ;  by  Jumping,  Falling 
up:;®"  other  violent  Shakes  •  for  having  lifted 

Stoof  w'dCnSr  f°r  !!avinS  ftrain'd  too  hard  in  going 
thefts  t0r  a  l  th°R  Things  fliake  and  pufit 

there  is  a  r  iii  WardS’ , WUil  nluch  Violence,  when 
thereby  rchvJ  .  i  \  iJnd  tha  Ligaments  thereof,  being 
tU“  ( aufc  rlv.b’v01  cannot  keep  it  up;  which  is 

Child  is  our>  '  1  c^Tcends,  and  lulls  eafily,  when  the 

^triccarchrnt  'S’9  tI,a? t,lc  ligaments  of  the 

«i uft  nor  imn  vCn  I5y  t  ie  Cauics  above  fpecifieii,  we 
thereof'  whi i  uC  t,lcrc  happens  a  total  Rupture 
there  Jnt)U(.n,  1  VCI7  difficult  to  remedy,  but 

llr^rh  thVnLLiw?lyra  ScPa1ration  ofita  Fibres,  which 
IJi](  U,lcmldvcs  afterwards  mere  chan  they  fhould. 

/w^lI^nC1^t1u^c  die  bearings  down*  and 

wirirdi .  .  .na'y  is  that  which  proceeds  from  violent 

L  I  ■  « « 
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notwith (landing  that  the  bearing  down  of  the  Matrice, 
v/here  the  inward  Orifice  does  not  come  out  at  the  La¬ 
bia  of  the  Pudendum  fo  as  to  be  feen,  wants  no  PefTary. 
Therefore  they  are  not  to  be  ufed  in  thofe  Sorts  of  pre¬ 
tended  Bearings  down  or  Relaxations  of  the  Matrice, 
which  proceed  only  from  that  the  Matrice  being  drench¬ 
ed  and  fwelled  with  Humours,  the  Evacuation  thereof 
is  fupprefTed,  caufes  that  a  Weight  is  felt  in  it ;  where¬ 
fore  in  thofe  Difpofitions  the  Globe  of  the  Matrice  being 
much  more  tumified  than  ufual,  its  inward  Orifice  is  felt 
very  near  the  outward  and  in  thofe  Circumftances, 
a  Pejfary ,  far  from  being  ufeful,  would  only  prove  very 
painful  to  the  Woman,  by  prefiing  hard  on  the  Matrice. 

When  the  Matrice  evacuates  its  Lochia,  the  belt 
Remedy  to  ftrengthen  it,  is  to  keep  it  in  its  natural 
Situation,  by  means  of  a  Peffajy  ;  for  the  aflringent 
Remedies  which  would  be  proper  to  hinder  its  Relaxa¬ 
tion,  would  caufe  a  great  Prejudice  to  the  Woman,  by 
a  Suppreffion  of  thofe  Superfluities :  Abflaining  in  thofe 
Cafes  from  keeping  her  Belly  tight,  in  which  moft  Mid¬ 
wives  are  miftaken,  who,  thinking  to  keep  the  Matrice 
in  its  natural  Situation,  keep  the  Belly  very  tight  with 
a  Bandage,  for  in  prefiing  it  thus,  they  force  the  Matrice 
{till  more  downwards.  The  Patient  muft  make  ufe  at 
that  Time  of  a  Bed-Pan,  that  flie  may  go  to  Stool 
while  flie  lays,  during  which  fhe’ll  have  always  her 
Hand  before  her  Matrice  to  keep  it  from  falling.  But 
when  the  Time  of  her  Purgations  is  entirely  over,  and 
there  has  been  a  fufficient  Evacuation  thereof,  aflringent 
Injections  may  be  ufed  without  any  Danger.  Regard 
muft  be  had  likewife  to  the  whole  Conflitution  of  the 
Body,  to  dry  off  all  its  Humidities  by  an  univerfal 
Regimen  ;  and  the  lying-in  Woman  muff  not  get  up, 
but  after  five  or  fix  Weeks,  obferving  likewife  to  abflain 
from  Coition  during  that  whole  Time  \  that  the  Matrice 
and  its  Ligaments  may  be  ftrengthned  in  their  natural 
Situation. 

It  happens  alfo,  fometimes,  that  by  the  violent  Ef¬ 
forts  the  Woman  makes  during  her  Labour,  the  Anus 
is  entirely  pufhed  out  in  that  Cafe,  if  the  Child  be 
very  far  advanced  in  the  Paffage,  the  Midwife  fhall  con¬ 
tent  herfelf,  before  that  Accident  happens,  to  hinder  it, 
if  flie  can,  by  deliring  the  Woman  not  to  make  fuch 
violent  Efforts  ;  but  if  it  be  entirely  fallen,  fhe  fhall 
wait  till  the  Child  be  entirely  out  of  the  Matrice,  to  re¬ 
duce  it  to  its  natural  Situation  *,  for  it  would  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  do  it  before,  without  caufing  a  great  Contuffon 
to  the  Intefline.  Therefore  as  foon  as  the  Woman  is 
delivered,  the  Reduction  thereof  muff  be  made  in  the 
fame  Manner  of  that  of  the  Matrice,  by  fomenting, 
Hewing,  and  anointing  the  Part,  if  it  be  neceffary. 

As  to  the  Hemorrboidcs  or  Piles,  wherewith  lying-in 
Women  arc  troubled,  they  muff  be  anointed  Morning 
and  Evening  witli  an  Unguentum  made  of  Populeum, 
and  Oyfter-fliells  calcined  •,  which  I  know  to  be  a  fpeci- 
ficlc  Remedy  in  that  Cafe. 

As  to  the  Contufiom  and  Lacerations  of  the  external 
Parts  of  the  Matrice  caufed  by  the  Delivery,  —  Almoft 
all  Women  complain  in  their  fi iff  Labour,  when  their 
Child  is  at  the  Paffage,  that  the  Midwife  pricks  and 
fcracchcs  them  in  thofe  Parts  j  and  believe  that  the  Con- 
tufions  which  are  fecn  in  thofe  Parts  after  the  Delivery, 
proceed  from  that  they  have  been  too  roughly  handled. 
But  they  are  grofly  miftaken,  fincc  that  proceeds  from 
that  the  Head  of  the  Child  makes  in  its  Paffage  thro*, 
a  violent  Diftcnlion  and  Separation  of  the  four  Caruncles, 
and  other  neighbouring  Parts,  which  are  fometimes  la¬ 
cerated  and  hence  the  Pains,  they  fliy  they  feel  then 
as  if  they  were  pricked  or  fcratchcd,  of  which  they  ne¬ 
ver  complain  fo  much  in  the  Labours  following,  bccaufc 
thole  Parts  having  given  once  Paffage  to  the  Child,  are 
relaxed  and  extended  afterwards  much  more  cafier. 

Thofe  Con tu (ions  and  Lacerations  ought  not  to  be 
neglected,  for  Pear  they  fhould  turn  into  malignant 
IJlccrics  i  for  the  Heat  and  Humidity  of  thofe  Places,  be- 
Julesthc  Lochia  which  flow  continually  from  them,  would 
contribute  to  thofe  UIccrics,  if  the  Application  of  proper 
Remedies  was  ncglcded. 

Therefore  as  foon  as  the  Woman  is  delivered,  if 
there  be  but  Ample  Conmfions  and  Scratches,  there 
nuifl  be  applied  on  die  lower  Parts  to  nppeafe  the  Pains, 
a  fmall  Cataplafin  made  with  new-laid  Eggs,  the  Yolk 


and  White  mixed  with  Oil  of  Sweet  <\ln  ? 
hot  Embers,  or  very  flow  Fire,  ^  -a 

whole  be  pretty  well  mixed  together  -  vhnFF'' ■ llil  ^ 
fpread  on  very  foft  Tow  or  Linnen,  ’it  mufVk  g  U'c'il 
over  all  the  Outfide  of  the  Vulva,  and  re  ^  applleii 
during  five  or  fix  Hours ;  after  which  it  ch<:!'(- 

off  to  apply  on  each  Labia,  fmall  Pieces  of  Cl  \ 
in  Oil  of  St.  Johnwort,  renewing  them  r°th(%Pc;i 

Times  a-day,  and  waffiing  thofe  Parts  wid  v  fivc 
Water  and  Honey,  to  cleanfe  them  of  the  V  *  BarV 

which  flow  from  the  Matrice  •  and  when  tl  XC(v,nents 
fliall  want  to  make  Water,  they  muft  be  r  ?  ,ni^ 
a  Piece  of  Cloth,  to  hinder  the  Urine  from 
But  if  thofe  Lacerations  be  very  painful  nn?r^em- 

Peru  is,  in  my  Opinion,  preferable  to  any  otl  ^ 
medy.  *  cr  L- 

The  Contufion  of  thofe  Parts  is  fometimes  fQ 
that  they  caufe  an  Inflammation  of  the  meat  F?-' 
where  a  pretty  confiderable  Abfcefs  is  formed  r  5 
ed  by  the  Midwife  handling  thofe  Parts  in  a  ’  ° ' 3n* 
Manner.  In  that  Cafe  the  Evacuation  of  the\u?!l 
formed  in  it,  muft  be  procured  towards  the  mnfl-  r  aXr 
dious  Place,  and  which  has  the  greateft  Declivity  °  ti  ° 
Evacuation  muft  be  immediately  followed  by  j  c 
five  Injedtion,  made  into  the  Cavity  which  ‘Jit  Ct  J 
it,  with  the  Water  of  a  Forge,  and  Hon™ 

with  a  little  Spirit  of  Wine,  if  there  was  any  Dan  . 

of  Corruption  *,  treating  befides  the  U  leery 
a  •  _  ♦  ]  y  *+*  tnc 

Art  requires  it. 

But  it  happens  fometimes  by  a  ftill  more  deplorable 
Accident,  that  all  the  inferior  Parc  of  the  Sleet  is  fi 
cerated,  by  the  Child  coming  out,  as  far  as  the  Anus 
whereby  both  Holes  are  made  into  one.  To  reel i f v 
this  great  Diforder,  which  otherwife  would  be  very 
troublefome  to  the  Woman ,  and  loathfome  to  the 
Hufband,  the  Re-union  of  the  Parts  thus  lacerated  mud 

be  made  immediately  after  the  Delivery,  by  walhW 
firft  with  ftrong  Red  Wine,  made  warm,  all  the  Place 
lacerated,  and  making  to  it  afterwards  a  pretty  ftrong 
Suture,  of  one,  or  two,  or  more  feparated  Stitches,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Length  of  the  Separation,  and  taking  at 
every  Stitch  a  pretty  deal  of  Flefh,  to  hinder  it  ifom 
parting.  This  done,  the  Wound  muft  be  dreffed  with 
the  Balfam  of  Peru,  or  that  of  Arceus,  covering  the 
whole  with  a  Cloth,  to  prevent  the  Urine  from  reaching 
to  the  Part.  And  that  thofe  Parts  may  re-unite  with 
more  Facility,  the  Woman  muft  keep  always  her  Thighs 
joined  together,  till  the  Cure  be  perfected. 

If  after  this  Re-union  the  Woman  happens  to  be  with 
Child,  flie’ll  be  obliged,  to  avoid  the  like  Accident,  to  a- 
noint  her  Parts  often  with  Oil,  and  emollient  Pomatums ; 
and  when  in  Labour,  ought  not  to  make  violent  Efforts 
at  firft,  fuffering  Nature  to  operate  by  degrees,  and 
the  Help  of  an  experienced  Man-midwife,  who  being 
informed  of  the  firft  Difgrace,  will  endeavour  to  avoid  a 
fecond  •,  for  commonly  thofe  Parts  having  been  lacerated 
once,  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  it  in  the  Labour  next 
following  ;  becaufc  the  Cicatrice  renders  the  Places  nar¬ 
rower  ftill ;  therefore  it  would  be  much  better  if  Wo¬ 
men  in  that  Condition  could  be  perfuaded  to  abflain 
from  having  any  more  Children,  to  avoid  being  expofed 
to  the  fame  Accident. 

Note ,  That  thofe  exterior  Parts  of  the  Vulva  arc  much 
lefs  fubjedl  to  a  Laceration,  in  Women  who  have  die 
Labia  of  the  Pudendum  hanging,  than  in  thofe  who 
have  them  plump  and  fiefliy  •,  and  that  the  more  vio¬ 
lent  and  fudden  the  Labour-Pains  are,  the  more  con- 
fiderablc  arc  thofe  Lacerations  *,  lor  thofe  Labias  in 
moderate  Pains  dilating  thcmfelvcs  by  Degrees,  art 
not  fo  foon  lacerated,  as  when  they  Eiuer  nil  on  3 

fudden  a  violent  Effort. 

Note ,  alfo,  That  it  happens  fometimes  that  the  Ntckof 
the  Bladder,  which  has  fullered  a  hard  Comprj^  j 
during  three  or  four  Days  by  the  Head  of  nc 
remaining  in  the  Paffage,  it  being  impolitic  i  s 
that  whole  Time,  that  the  Urine  retained  in  then- 
dcr  fhould  be  freely  evacuated,  is  in  llama  m 
parates  entirely  by  the  Putrefa&ion  w  !'c  1  ' '  1U)1 
commonly  at  the  lower  Parts  ol  the  W 0,1 '• »  .(. 
hard  Labour  j  which  Suppuration  clefV!,,c'r‘l 


into  a  Fillula,  whicl^caules  an  imvoluntaiy 


f  Urine,  which  proves  veiy  troubJefomc  to  the  poor 
patient  a®i<5ted  therewith,  ^  and  is  ^  even  incurable. 
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p-fipHL  -  '  - w+i 

*  I  the  Fiftula  is  large,  and  proceeds  from  an  entire 
f  fs  of  the  Subftance  of  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder 
hkh  has  thus  fuppurated,  But  if  the  Fiftula  be  but 
T  a  and  there  is  but  a  fmall  Portion  of  the  Sub- 

’in.  :*■  ’.e  Cnm^i-impQ  rnrf*H  nfVpr  fufA  rvH  f  !«/•/>» 


4  ***  —  - - —  —  OUU- 

(lance  ioft,  ft  *s  fome  times  cured  after  two  or  three 
1  >fUneafinefs.  This  Accident  -happens  oftencr 

inmi  n  -J  _  i'  .  f  f  •  I  1 
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being  thereby  more  debilitated,  it  cannot  be 
contrafted  as  m  the  following,  or  fufferingnot  To  much 
lence,  itcontra&s  ltfelf  much  fooner  after  the  De- 
i  eiy;  which  done,  it  retains  in  the  Matrice  the 

■  ?Iood  Jhl,ch  flows  from  the  Veflels,  which  bein4hus 
flopped  forms  in  it  great  Clods,  which  flippjyino-  the 

the  Addition  of  new  Blood,  which  flows  inTo  h 
make  a  painful  Diftenfion  of  that  Part,  in  hindering 

'  r0",c;ntraai"g  itfelf,  as  it  endeavours  todo  a  tef 
the  Child  is  come  out. 

All  Sorts  of  After -Pams  are  to  be  remedied,  according 
to  their  different  Caufes.  -  Therefore  to  prevent  hf 
After-Pains  excited  by  Wind,  the  Womankuft  take 
foon  after  Ihe  is  deliver’d,  either  half  an  Ounce  of  Oil 

rf  si-»r  of 

Marii?mail  °''  °f  ^,,nir^d’  wic'1  fwn™Syrup  of 
Maiiii-niallows  ;  or  ionie  good  Broths.  7  * 

Note,  That  Women  of  Quality  in  France  take  mnft 

rarAaftC^he^  deliver’d’  Broth,  made 
of  anold  Paitndge,  boiled  together,  pretending  that 

tticutuuui  ■*»“-» "rr — v*VJlc,s,  ,jlcl1  rot' has  a  particular  Virtue  to  appeale  the  After- 

like  thofe  caufcd  by  Winds,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  i  ains  5  others  prefer  boiled  Milk,  in  which  are  mixed 

excited  and  increafed  till  thofe  foreign  Bodies  be  entirely  two  or  three  Walnuts,  pounded  with  fome  Sucrar - 

expelled,  or  extracted  from  the  Matrice  ;  or  by  a  fudden  gaming  the  whole  Mixture,  very  hot  through  a’ 

A0l7ll0UStthjS  ^oied y  wouid  be  confider’d,  in 
Lugland^  as  a  Kind  of  Poifon. 


)HtnS  uavmiHww.  —  - - - -  LUiU 

the  firft  Labour,  becaufe  the  Head  of  the  Child 

makes  then  a  greater  Con tufion  on  thofeParts,  which 

have  not  been  yet  dilated,  than  in  the  other  following 
labours,  where  they  bear  e after  and  without  any  Pre- 
.  fudice,  the  Diftenlion  they  have  already  received,  unlefs 
>  the  Bignels  of  the  laft  Child  ftiould  exceed  much  that 
of  the  Mi  in  which  Cafe,  the  fame  Accident  could 
very  well  happen  for  the  fame  Subjedt. 

As  to  the  After-Pains ,  and  their  different  Caufes.  — 
The  dfter-Pairts  are  moft  commonly  caufed  either  by 
Mnis  contained  in  the  Inteftines,  wherewith  they  are 


yinds  coniauicu  u«  Lucy  are 

■afily  filled,  immediately  after  the  Delivery  ;  or  by  fome 
foreign  Body  left  in  the  Matrice,  whether  it  be  a  falfe 
Conception,  or  a  Portion  of  the  After-Birth,  and  very 
often  Clods  of  Blood  ;  and  then  thofe  Pains  are  very  like 
tlif  Labour  Pains,  and  are  not  appeafed  by  GJyfters, 

.  —  Cn  V7tndc  fin*  nn  PA  Hty 


expcjl^u^  Vi  VAUWWLWV*  5  Ui  uy  u  JllUUCll 

Supprefon  of  the  Lochia ,  the  Matter  thereof  filling  up 
with  Plenitude  the  whole  Subftance  of  the  Matrice, 
makes  a  great  Diftenfion  of  it,  and  caufes,  by  its  fojourn- 
ing  in  it,  an  Inflammation,  which  is  communicated  by 
Means  of  the  Peritoneum  to  all  the  Parts  of  the  lower 
Abdomen,  wherefore  it  fwells,  and  grows  extreamly 
hard  •,  which  Accident,  when  it  continues,-  caufes  often 
the  Death  of  the  Woman  in  a  very  fliort  Time;  or 
laftly,  by  fa violent  Extenfion  of  the  Ligaments  of  the 
Matrice,  proceeding  from  a  hard  Labour.  In  that  Cafe 
the  Pains  arc  more  fix’d  in  the  Reins,  Loins,  and  Groin, 
than  in  any  other  Part,  becaufe  the  Ligaments  of  the 
Matrice  are  fatten’d  to  thofe  Places ;  notwithftanding 
which,  thofe  Pains  are  often  communicated,  by  a  Con¬ 
tinuity  to  the  whole  Matrice,  and  much  fooner  if  it  has 
fuller’d  fome  Contufion  in  a  hard  Labour. 

Note,  That  it  is  a  vulgar  Opinion,  that  a  Woman  is  not 
fomuch  troubled  with  After  Pains  in  her  firft  Labour, 
than  in  the  following ;  which,  notwithftanding,  is  en¬ 
tirely  contrary  to  the  Sentiment  of  Hippocrates ,  who 
hysj  til/,  i,  of  the  Maladies  incident  to  Women,  that 
Women  are  much  more  troubled  with  After-Pains  in 
their  firft  Labour,  than  in  thofe  which  follow  ;  but  a 
cany  Experience  fhews  us,  that  there  is  no  infallible 

,  *or  aIc^  a  Thing;  which  happens  according  as 
tic  prefent  different  Difpofitions  of  the  Woman  con- 

tn  tite  more  or  lefs  to  it ;  fince  there  are  Women  as 

•muc  troubled  with  After-Pains,  in  their  firft  lying 

Jn>  ns  they  arc  in  the  following  ;  which  depends 

Z  ,  Sreacer  or  Jefs  Difpofition  the  Blood  has,  in 
ne  Vomca  than  in  others,  to  coagulate  itfclf  in 

:CAiat  DTpofition  proceeding  from  two 
l,.!’  •  5J  .  according  as  the  Blood  .is  more  or 
tk*  (It??00’  bythe  Agitation  of  the  Labour;  and 
Ik  rim  r*  according  as  it  is  more  or  left  fibrous.  — 

fltonlv  ab-our  a  Woman  bc*Dg  moftcom- 

IcfsDtfwv  labonoils  tban  the  others,  her  Blood  has 

after  thl  nl!°n  tovva!x]s  coag«lating  itfclf  immediately 
Motion  J??’  b?caufc  il:  is  then  in  a  greater 
the  Cavitv  of  *.JC  9iulc‘t!mc  ft  fiows  liquid  out  of 
ns  foon  as  it  kC  Mat,]cc>  wichoilt  fojourning  in  it, 

ton  mon.  r*  °U£  °Llt*  Vcfl?]?v  oi1  beeaulb  it  is 


.  If, 9he  Aftexr'P«ms.  Proceed  from  a  foreign  Body  be¬ 
ing  left  in  the  Matrice,  the  Expulfion  thereof  mull  be 
procured,  or  it  niuft  be  extracted  by  introducing  the 
1  infers  into  its  Entrance,  as  I  have  faid,  in  fpealcing  of 

CIorftXt™  IOH  °f  ConccPtion  i  or  if  \t  be  great 

Clods  ofBIood,  which  being  likevvife  ftopped  in  the  Ma- 

trice,  caufe  thofe  Pains,  they  infallibly  ceafe,  fo  foon  as 

hey  are  expelled  or  extracted  ;  but  the  fame  Accident 

begins  again  foon  after,  if  new  Blood  flows  into  the 

Bottom  of  the  Matrice,  and  if  it  be  coagulated  a-new,  as 

it  happens  pretty  often;  for  it  can  fuffer  nothing  in  its 
Capacity  alter  the  Delivery. 

Fhoie  Clods  ot  Blood  are  alfo  formed  and  ftopped  in 

he  Cavity  of  the  Matrice,  becaufe  its  inward  Orifice 

which  contrafts  itfclf  foon  after  the  Woman  is  dolivev’d, 

hinders  tne  Blood  from  being  evacuated  as  foon  as  it  is 
out  or  the  Veflels. 

When  a  Woman  has  a  fudden  Suppreffioa  of  her  Lo¬ 
chia,  which  flowed  at  firft  in  Abundance,  that  Sup- 
preftion  caufes  always  After-Pains  ;  and  the  moft  (hit,, 
tary  Remedy  19  to  procure  the  Evacuation  thereof- 
whxh  is  done  by  hot  GJyfters,  and  aperitive  Foment 
tions  on  the  genital  Parts,  and  by  bleeding  in  the  Foot. 

As  to  thelains  which  the  Woman  may  feel  in  the 
Loins  and  Groms,  proceeding  from  the  too  great  Di- 
ftenfion,  or  Rupture  in  that  Part  of  the  Ligaments 
fattened  towards  thofe  Places,  Repofc  alone,  and  a  good 
Situation  of  the  Body,  will  fuffice  to  ftrengthen  and  con- 
„  “date  them,  without  any  other  Remedy ;  becaufe  other 
■Remedies  cannot  be  conveyed  adually  to  the  Place 
where  they  arc  fituated  ;  obferving,  notwitliftandiug,  a 
good  Regimen -  without  forgetting,  in  thofe  diluent 

l  f  Alfter-Pams,  to  govern  well  the  natural 
Evacuation  of  the  Lochia. 

As  to  the  Supprffion  of  the  Lochia ,  and  the  Accidents 

it  caufes.  1  he  Caufes  of  the  Suppreffion  of  the  Lochia , 

proceed  either  from  a  violent  Leofcncfs,  becaufe  there 

happens  then  a  too  great  Evacuation  of  the  Humours 
which  (ions  of  flu1  l  .0/' h  1:1  •  i\ v  /i... 


nc  r  v  mil  ivjmnce.  wichont  loiourn  no-  in  ir  n  ,  — uiu  i  mmours, 

.  J  on  as  1C  is  out  of  its  Veflels  or  becuhe  it  is  p  i!-1  X  1Jlt  ol  tllc  lochia  ;  or  from  fome  ftroivr 
Jn  mcm:  ferous  j  for  Women  driilking  nmdi  to  in-  I  T  ?  i  S°uI’  as  Fcar»  So*™>  Wrath, 

ttte?  izcnzzv Ant's*  - 

!nc»  from  hriiw  c,M.  u!c’  tow.i1!11?  hindering  the’ 


can 

fnen  tOW,arcls  Wndcring  theWo- 

' lira  mL  ■ ,  nU,C  1  tTOl'bl“i  with  After-Pains, 
‘hire!  Caulc  Li  '  f,1  ',ey  ‘'"'c  111  t,IL‘  following 

th.ir  „  *RMcd  to  the  two  oHktr. 


A 
which 


never  been  dilated  c.ar^  01  t,1L‘  M:ltncc>  which  bail 
'“H  Ddivoy  r*  '“flermg  a  greater  Violence  in  tlu- 

7  Vy0?7,  con“"B  of  the  Child,  and 


■  ~  in -  — w  juvewuc,  me 

Lochia;  bccaufc  it  contrails  the  Veflels,  and  the  porco 
of  the  Matrice,  and  thereby  hinders  all  tlu- Humour, • 
which  had  Mowed  into  the  Matrice,  by  the  Labour-Pains 
Iroin  excluding  with  Pale  :  The  Ufe  of  allringent  Knnr- 
dies  produces,  likewife,  that  Accident,  as  \u:J|  as  the 
11  long  and  ireqiicm  Agitation  of  the  Body. 

I  o  procure  or  facilitate  the  Evacuation  of  die  I.oclf  i 
the  Woman  mull  he  ealy  in  In  r  Mind  j  lie  on  h-r  ILc’i’ ’ 
wiili  her  I.  lead  and  B.vall  a  little  riling,  k, : -j  h.  .  herl.-if 

0  '•  °  vci'v 
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very  ftill,  that  the  Humours  may  be  the  eaflier  carried 
downwards  by  their  natural  Propenfity  ;  flie  muft  alfo 
obierve  a  good  Regimen,  ufing  rather  boil’d  than 
roafted  Meat,  for  Fear  of  a  Fever,  abftaining  from  all 
Things  which  are  aftringent  *  and  drinking  by  Intervals, 
fome  Glaffes  of  Hyfterick  and  Penny-Royal  Waters, 
mixed  together,  and  warm  Glyfters  ought  to  be  ad- 
minifter’d  to  them  to  draw  the  Humours  downwards  •, 
bathing  the  lower  Parts  with  an  emollient  and  aperitive 
Deco&ion  ;  made  of  Mallows,  Parietary,  Camomile, 
Md ilot,  Roots  of  Afparagus,  and  Linfeeds ;  making, 
with  the  fame  Decoftion,  an  Injetftion  into  the  Matrice ; 
making  of  the  Herbs,  after  they  have  been  well  boiled, 
fo  as  to  be  eafily  (trained  through  a  Sieve,  a  Cataplafm, 
to  which  muft  be  added  Oil  of  white  Lillies,  or  Axonge 
of  Pork,  which  fhall  be  applied  hot  on  the  lower  Ab¬ 
domen,  heating  it  from  Time  to  Time,  in  the  fame  De¬ 
collation  :  Befides  which,  ftrong  Fridtions  fliall  be  made 
on  her  Thighs  and  Legs,  particularly  towards  thelnfide; 
without  forgetting  bleeding  in  the  Foot,  or  in  the  Arm, 
according  as  the  Accidents  caufed  by  the  Suppreffion 
of  the  Lochia  require  it.  Though,  in  my  Opinion,  a 
few  Drops  of  Oil  of  Cinnamon,  in  a  Glafs  of  Hyfte¬ 
rick  and  Penny-Royal  Waters,  feveral  Times  reiterated, 
if  the  Accidents  require  it,  anfwer  very  well  in  thofe 
Cafes  all  the  Intentions  of  a  Man-midwife. 

The  Suppreffion  of  the  Lochia  abovemen tion’d,  caufes 
very  often,  and  particularly  if  it  happen  foon  after  the 
Delivery,  an  Inflammation  of  the  Matrice,  which  is  a 
very  dangerous  Malady,  and  kills  molt  of  the  Women 
to  which  it  happens.  It  proceeds  alio,  fometimes,  from 
a  Contufion,  or  Wound  in  the  Matrice,  caufed  by  a 
Blow  or  a  Fall ;  and  particularly  when  a  Woman  has 
been  very  ill  ufed  in  a  hard  Labour,  by  an  ignorant 
Midwife  *,  or  becaufc  fome  foreign  Body,  or  a  Portion 
of  the  After-Birth  has  been  left  in  the  Matrice,  which  is 
corrupted  in  it ;  or  becaule  the  Belly  of  the  Woman  is 
kept  too  tight. 

The  Inflammation  of  the  Matrice  is  known  in  that  it 
is  very  painful,  and  much  more  tumihed  after  the  Deli¬ 
very  than  it  fhould  ;  the  Woman  feeling  a  great  Weight 
at  the  Bottom  of  her  Belly,  which  fwells,  and  becomes 
almoft  as  big  as  it  was  before  flie  was  delivered:  She  has 
a  Difficulty  of  making  Water,  and  of  going  to  ftool ; 
ihe  feels  likewife  an  Increafe  of  Pains,  while  flie  voids  her 
Excrements,  becaufc  the  Matrice  prefies  then  the  In- 
teftine  Reel  urn  on  which  it  is  fituated,  and  by  its  Proxi¬ 
mity,  communicates  to  it,  its  Inflammation,  as  well  as 
to  the  Bladder;  having,  befides,  a  violent  Fever,  and  a 
great  Difficulty  of  Refpiration,  attended  with  a  Hickup, 
Vomiting,  Convullions,  Delirium,  and  then  Death,  if 
the  Malady  be  not  foon  remedied. 

Note,  That  a  Woman  who  has  received  fome  Contu¬ 
fion,  or  a  violent  Compreflion  of  the  Matrice,  is  in 
great  Danger  after  the  Inflammation  (if  flie  don’t  die 
of  it)  of  having  an  Abfcefs  formed  there,  or  a  feyr- 
rhous  Tumour,  and  even,  fometimes,  an  incurable 
Cancer,  which  will  render  the  reft  of  her  Days  miferablc 
and  languilhing. 

'Flic  Inflammation  muft  be  remedied  as  foon  as  it  is 
perceived,  which  is  done  in  temperating  the  Heat  of 
the  Humours,  and  in  evacuating  their  Abundance  as 
foon  as  poffible ;  making  flrft  the  Extraction,  or  pro¬ 
curing  the  Expulfion  of  the  foreign  Bodies  left  in  the 
Matrice  alter  the  Delivery,  in  the  Manner  heretofore 
mentioned;  treating  the  Woman  gently  at  that  Time, 
•without  ufing  any  Violence,  for  fear  of  increafing  the 
Dillemper. 

The  Humours  will  be  tempera  ted  by  a  good  and  cool¬ 
ing  Regimen  ;  the  Woman  contenting  herfelf  then,  for 
her  whole  Food,  with  Broth  made  of  Veal  and  Chickens, 
abllaining  Jrom  Wine,  in  lieu  whereof,  flic’ll  drink  a 
Plhlanc,  made  with  rhe  Roots  of  Chicory,  of  Straw¬ 
berries,  Barley,  and  Liquorice,  ufing  befides,  of  Emul- 


muft  be  flrft  in  the  Arm,  and 


rating  it  without  Lofs  of  Time  till  rh  1"  thc  Foot>  reir- 
be  evacuated,  and  the  Inflammation  Pltnitr  , 

An  Embrocation  of  Oil  of  fwe/t  Aim!C  m  the  Foot 
a  little  Vinegar  fhould  alfo  be  made  on  £  wit h 

even  fome  Injedhons  into  the  Matrice  “  , ?  i  and 
with  any  Thing  aftringent,  for  fear’  thT'k^  ,C  be ^ 
ftill  greater  Suppreffion  of  the  Lochia  S ,  y,cai*ig  a 
a  little  on  that  Occafion,  the  Malady ’fhonu  a  Wlys flo'v 
Therefore  none  but  Remedies  which  rem  Srow 
any  Aftnftion,  fhould  be  ufed  then  n*?'  wit!>°W 
and  warm  Milk  j  abftaining  likewife  fr„ 

Thing  too  cooling,  and  IrL  all  Sorts  of  n”"8  a"r 
but  more  particul  arly  from  Purgatives  Ulur«'cks  ■, 

The  Inflammation  of  the  Matrice  turns  • 
an  Impolthume,  which  produces  a  great  Ah'T  int0 
Matter  ;  then  there  is  a  great  Danger  of  r  ancc  of 
the  Part,  either  by  Reafon  of  its  Heat  and  uPti°"  m 
which  are  the  Principles  thereof,  or  becaufr  Humidl,y> 
medies  cannot  be  applied  to  it :  Therefore 
eife  can  be  done,  one  muft  preftribe  to  the  vfi* 

the  Part  of  the  Matter,  left  by  fojourniL  too  if C  Canfc 
it  fhould  grow  too  abundant.  But  if  J  S‘n 
turns  into  a  cancerous  Ulcer,  as  it  often  ha  ?*?' 
whatever  Remedies  may  be  adminifter’d  t0P  he  P 
that  Malady  will  accompany  her  to  the  Grave  fe 
Cafe,  palliative  Remedies  only  are  of  fome  Service  “ 

As  to  the  Scyrrhe  of  the  Matrice.  —  The  Matrice'he' 
continually  drenched  with  the  Superfluity  of  theH„  5 
which  flow  from  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body  jt  u 
often  feyrrhous,  becaufe  of  the  Obftruftion  of  the  P 
through  which  thofe  Superfluities  Ihould  be  evacuated 
which  Scyrrhe  is  often  a  fatal  Conference  of  the  Mam 

mation,  which  has  not  been  well  difiblved,  and  has  not 
well  fuppurated. 

Sometimes  none  but  the  inward  Orifice  of  the  Ma 
trice  is  feyrrhous  s  then  the  Orifice  is  not  much  bi^cr 
than  ufual ;  but  at  other  Times  its  whole  Body  is  hr. 
rhous,  as  well  as  its  inward  Orifice,  and  extreamly  mini¬ 
fied  •,  as  it  happens  often,  after  an  Inflammation  hap- 

pening  after  a  Delivery or,  at  other  Times,  after  a  W 
Suppreffion  of  the  Menfes.  0 

T  he  Scyrrhe  of  the  Matrice  is  eafily  known  in  feelin* 
it,  either  by  laying  the  Hand  on  the  Woman’s  Belly,  or 
introducing  a  Finger  into  the  Vagina;  for  the  Body  of 
the  Matrice  is  felt  much  bigger  than  ufual,  and  harder; 
its  inward  Orifice  is  likewife  bigger,  harder,  more  une¬ 
qual  and  fhorter,  and  without  any  confiderable  Pain, 
when  the  Scyrrhe  does  not  participate  of  the  Indamnu- 
tion,  and  is  not  difpofed  to  degenerate  into  a  Cancer; 
for  then  the  Part  would  be  very  painful. 

A  Woman  who  has  a  feyrrhous  Matrice ,  feels  a  great 
Wearinefs  in  her  whole  Body,  a  great  "Weight  at  the 
Bottom  of  her  Belly,  Pains  in  the  Reins,  Groins,  Thighs, 
frequent  Motions  to  make  Water,  and  thc  Pains  in¬ 
creafing  when  flie  goes  to  flool,  by  Reafon  of  the  Com* 
predion  of  the  Matrice  on  the  Inteftine  Reft  urn,  and  on 
the  Bladder  ;  her  Menfes  arc  cither  entirely  fuppreW 
or  flow  in  a  very  fniall  Quantity  without  any  Rule,  be* 

caufe  of  thc  Obltrudtion  of  the  Part. 

Thc  Matrice  being  a  Part  appointed  for  thc  Evacua¬ 
tion  of  all  the  fuperfluous  Humours  of  the  Womans 
Body,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Scyrrhe  which  happens  to 
it,  is  a  very  dangerous  Malady,  often  followed  by  ^ 
veral  others,  which  arc  mortal ;  becaufc  thofe  buper 
flu i tics  being  debarred  of  their  ufual  Evacuation,  °'v 
back  over  thc  whole  Body,  .and  particularly  towart  s  t . 
principal  Parts  which  they  vitiate  ;  and  corrupt  a  ie 
wards.  And  thofe  Humours  being  kept  a  long 
thc  Subftance  of  thc  Matrice,  and  fermenting  dure,  > 

quire  a  malignant  Quality,  which  is  often  rhcUuu 
the  Scyrrhe  degenerates  into  an  incurable  Cancer. 
vlic tilts  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  Scyrrhe  of  t  ic  - ■ 


lions  made  with  the  cold  Seeds,  and  Barley-Water;  is  eafily  cured,  when  only  in  its  Orifice,  or  in 
keeping  flill  in  her  Bed,  and  her  Belly  being  kept  lole,  gina  ;  and  with  Difficulty  when  in  the  Bottom 

Matrice;  but  that  Malady  is  commonly  foveiyK- 
to  Remedies,  that  it  cannot  be  truly  laid  tliattao, 

of  the  Vagina  is  eafily  cured,  but  with  Bclpce 
which  is  in  the  Body  of  rhe  Matrice.  :r 

The  Cure  of  the  Scyrrhe,  of  what  Nature  loc\ 


1 

as  well  on  the  Our fule,  by  its  being  free  of  ail  Ban¬ 
dages  and  the  Inflde  with  Anodyne  (Billers,  made  only  of 
Bun  boiled  in  River-  Water,  to  which  is  added  a  Spoon¬ 
ful  ni  iv/eut  Oil. 

lli:  i  iu.’iioui:,  are  evacuated  by  Bleeding,  which 
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.  .tfemctcd  at  firft  by  bleeding  in  the  Arm, 
be,  b  t0  pareratives,  ufmg  afterwards  of  emollient 
snd  g<-ntle  *  %  thole  which  can  be  applied  on  the 
Kfmtdic-S  a  Axonges,  Cataplafms,  or  Fomenta- 
Eclly,  »'*■  th^pe  whjcjj  can  be  introduced  in  the  Ma¬ 
hons  ;  as  or  VaDOur,  &e.  which  iliould  have  no 

.rice,  in  h]lS  done,  the  Woman  may  make  ufe  of 
Acnniony ,  ,  ^  whoje_bath  for  fome  Days  before 

tte  -Hw  Blood  in  the  Feet,  abftaining  above  all  Things 
fl,e  ‘S  rl;Z n  and  obferving  a  good  Regimen  during 
fr0in  ft Time  of  the  Cure:  Whey  and  Afs’s  Milk  are 

* '  «  Setvke  in  that  Malady. 

°  !'u  Ivrrhe  of  the  Matrice  is  often  fucceeded  by  a 
rhe  fame  Part-,  which  happens  when  the  Hu- 
Cmtr  ‘V  Subftance  of  the  Matrice  is  foaked  with, 
nl0Urs  be  0ver-heated  by  a  Fermentation  thereof,  be- 
C0T  f  the;r  foioiirning  too  long  in  that  Part. 

C  The  Canter  is  likewife  occafioned  by  the  Inflammation 

Matrice  after  a  Delivery  :  It  can  alfo  happen  at 

°,  Times  and  to  all  Sorts  of  Perfons,  whether 
°tk  o  or  old,  and  even  to  Maids,  tho’  very  feldom. 
y°The  Ulctr  of  the  Matrice,  is  abfolutely  incurable, 
either  becaufe  it  cannot  be  extirpated,  as  that  of  the 
tofts  or  becaufe  the  Matrice  receives  continually  the 

Superfluities  of  the  whole  Body  of  the  Woman  ;  where- 
bv  the  Malignity  of  the  Ulcer  increafes  daily,  notwith- 
ibanding  all  the  Remedies  which  can  be  ufed  during 
that  cruel  Malady,  which  never  ends  but  by  the  Death 

of  the  Patient.  ....... 

Therefore,  fmee  the  Cancer  of  the  Matrice  is  in¬ 
curable  when  confirmed,  one  fliouJd  ncgleft  no  Means 
to  present  if,  when  a  Woman  has  fome  Difpofition  to 
it ;  to  which  are  fubjedl  all  Women  who  have  their  Ma- 
tricc  feyrrhous,  or  have  had  fome  Impoflhumes  in  that 
patt  •  as  likewife  thofe  who  are  fubjeft  to  Loffes  of 
Blood,  and  thofe  who  have  not  regularly  their  Menfes, 
or  arc  of  an  Age  to  lofe  them  entirely  ;  for  Women  are 
much  more  affli&ed  at  that  Time  with  that  Malady, 
than  at  any  other.  The  molt  fovereign  Remedy  a 
Woman  of  that  Age  can  ufe  to  prevent  a  Cancer  of  the 
Matrice ,  is  bleeding  in  the  Arm,  often  reiterated  ;  and 
10  fopply  the  Want  of  a  menftrual  Evacuation,  and  to 
hinder  the  Blood  and  Humours  from  flowing  in  a  too 
great  Abundance  towards  the  Matrice,  fhe  mud  make 

for  feveral 
ely  loft  the  Habit  it  had  con- 
traded  of  fending  the  Blood  towards  the  Matrice  for 
the  Evacuation  of  the  Menfes,  and  the  Vefifels  from 
which  the  Blood  flowed  be  entirely  contradled  ;  and  if 
the  Woman  be  fubjedb  to  frequent  Loffes  of  Blood,  Hie 
mult  abftain  entirely  from  Coition,  it  being  extremely 
prejudicial  to  her,  becaufe  the  Matrice  being  much 
heated  and  agitated  in  the  Adlion,  the  Lofs  of  Blood  is 
thereby  very  often  excited.  She’ll  make  ufe  of  a  cool¬ 
ing  and  humefting  Regimen,  avoiding  all  Things  ape¬ 
ritive,  and  Diurcticks,  as  likewife,  all  violent  Purgatives: 
And  to  temperate  as  much  as  polfiblc  the  Acrimony  of 
the  Humours,  after  having  took  fome  gentle  Purgative, 
me  niuft  jive  for  fome  Time  on  new  Milk,  uflng  by 
intervals  fome  Chicken-Broth. 

^0l)  \  7|lat  ^  k,levv  a  Woman  here  in  London ,  who 
tied  about  fix  Years  ago  of  a  Cancer  in  the  Matrice, 

« 1IC 1  a  famous  Surgeon  told  her  could  be  cured  if 
^  could  keep  her  Appetite,  to  recruit  the  Blood  flic 
' ou  j  j‘lr°ugh  the  natural  Parts  ;  which  Advice  cn- 

. r  t0  always  eating  fomething,  and  all 
angs  indilTej-cntly  ;  though  I  told  her  that  it  was 
c  only  Means  of  accelerating  her  Death ,  which 
■ }  pened  two  or  three  Months  afterwards. 

tJllT whic!l  liaPPens  fometimes  to  a  Woman 
Sioimc .Foccct^>  ki  my  Opinion,  from  her 
Die  w'  ^ccn  wcakned  by  the  violent  Efforts 

fome  TiivJ^ r  C°  J.lia^e  duri»S  her  Labour;  which  is 
Hcuhv  010  1£  can  rccovcr  its  ^rmcr  digeftive 
fometiu^s  C(^iont  °f  the  Aliments ;  and 

*ivts  to  a  Womn,  l0r”  ,t  ,e  UiP°P‘;es  6'ven  by  Mid- 
ing  a!Ki  ..r  .  m.n  ln  Labour,  under  Pretence  of  help- 

Monous  'corS1"6  'CJ  Mvery,  particularly  thofe 
vliicli  llrvi'  nni’ t  f  l  «'y  arc  plcalcd  to  call  them. 
Of  vvlnt  Nn  ■Kmt  t,lc  Wflblvcnt  of  the  Stomach. 

l<JCV«  the  Loolcncls  of  a  Woman 


nuunuaiiLc  Luwaxus  un  lvitiuicc,  ual,  iaj 

ufe  of  the  fame  Remedy  from  Time  to  Time,  f< 
Years,  till  Nature  has  entirely  loft  the  Habit  it 


newly  delivered  may  be,  and  from  what  Cable  foevef 
it  may  proceed,  it  is  always  of  a  bad  Confequence,  and 
often  puts  the  Woman  in  great  Danger  of  her  Life* 
becaufe  it  hinders  the  Evacuation  of  the  Lochia  of  the 
Matrice  ;  which  being  fuppreffed  caufes  always  Very 
dangerous  Accidents,  and  but  too  often  Death  itfelf. 
What’s  the  moil  fatal  in  this  Malady  is,  that  all  Reme¬ 
dies  proper  to  Hop  a  Loofenefs,  increafe  always  the  Suppref- 
fion  of  the  Lochia  ;  and  thofe  which  can  procure  the  Eva¬ 
cuation  of  the  fuppreffed  Lochia,  increafe  the  Loofe- 
nefs ;  therefore  a  Phyfician  don’t  dafe  to  preferibe  £ny 
Aftringent  to  be  taken  inward  ;  neither  is  the  Patient  to 
be  purged  at  the  Beginning  of  her  Lying-in.  Not^ith-^ 
Handing  which,  one  mull:  endeavour  as  much  as  is  poflxble 
at  that  Time,  to  adminifter  fome  Remedies  proper  for  that: 
Malady,  by  giving  the  Patient  fome  good  Broth  to  reHore 
her  Strength,  much  impaired  by  the  Loofenefs.  Some 
Spoonfuls  of  Mutton  Juice  (extracted  in  Balneo  Marias* 
or  between  two  deep  Dilhes  without  Water,  and  with¬ 
out  the  Jeafb  Fat)  given  by  Intervals  to  the  Patient,  I 
know  by  Pra&ice  to  be  a  Specifick  in  that  Malady  5 
giving  her  likewife,  if  the  Loofenefs  continues,  fome 
Drops  of  Laudanum.  But  if  the  Loofenefs  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  Fever  and  other  Accidents,  the  Patient 
mull  be  let  Blood  in  the  Arm  to  fupply  the  Want  of 
Purgatives  ;  and  if  the  Loofenefs  puts  her  in  treater 
Danger  of  her  Life  than  would  do  the  Suppreffion  of 
the  Lochia,  all  the  Remedies  ufed  at  other  Times  for 
that  Malady,  are  to  be  adminiftred  then  5  and  the 
Loofenefs  being  Hopped,  the  Evacuation  of  the  Lochia* 

which  had  been  fuppreflfed,  is  to  be  procured  as  well  as 
one  can. 

As  to  the  Humours  of  the  Belly ,  called  ventral  hernies. 
The  Matrice  grows  fo  prodigious  big  during  GeHation, 
that  it  fills  the  greateft  Part  of  the  lower  Abdomen,  which 
in  its  natural  Situation,  being  uncapable  to  contain  it,  is 
forced  to  extend  itfelf,  in  Proportion  as  the  Matrice  in¬ 
creafes,  which  is  done  fometimes  in  fo  extraordinary  a 
Manner,  and  with  fuch  Violence,  that  the  Peritoneum 
being  incapable  to  dilate  itfelf  fulficiently,  breaks  ; 
whence  follows  a  Separation  of  the  Mufcles,  and  a 
Tumour  in  the  fame  Place,  into  which  the  InteHine,  or 
the  Epiploon,  and  fometimes  the  Matrice  itfelf  with  the 
Child  falls. 

That  Rupture  of  the  Peritoneum  happens  fometimes 
above,  and  fometimes  underneath  the  Navel,  between 
the  two  right  Mufcles  ;  it  happens  likewife,  very  often 
at  the  Umbilick,  or  towards  the  Groins,  becaufe  thofe 
Parts  are  the  weakeft  of  the  Abdomen.  It  is  mod: 
commonly  caufed  by  the  violent  Efforts  of  a  hard  La¬ 
bour  ;  or  by  thofe  of  a  violent  Vomiting,  frequent 
Sneezing,  or  by  fome  Blow  which  the  Woman  has 
received  in  her  Belly,  or  by  a  Fall,  or  other  Thing* 
capable  to  do  her  fome  Hidden  Violence  ;  to  which  Wo¬ 
men  with  Child  contribute  much,  by  lacing  thcmiclvcd 
too  tight,  to  appear  a  fine  Shape  Hill ;  whereby  then* 
Belly  having  not  the  Liberty  to  extend  itfelf  equally  oil 
all  Sides,  fuffers  a  greater  Violence  than  it  iliould,  to¬ 
wards  the  inferior  Part. 

This  Malady  is  not  only  very  deform,  but  is  befidea 
attended  with  bad  Confequenccs,  for  it  caufes  Indi- 
gcHions,  Vomitings,  Cholicks,  and  feveral  other  Acci¬ 
dents,  which  fometimes  put  the  Woman  in  Danger  of 
her  Life;  as  it  happens  when  the  InteHine  which  19 
fallen  through  the  Laceration  of  the  Peritortctfm,  can¬ 
not  be  pu flicd  back  into  the  Abdomen,  without  making 
an  Indiion  to  the  Part  :  The  Matrice  has  even  been 
feen  forced  out  of  the  Abdomen,  at  the  Beginning  of  a 
Pregnancy,  by  Tumours  of  that  Nature,  which  could 
not  be  reduced  ;  and  therefore  arc  the  Caufc  of  the 
Woman’s  Death  ;  becaufe  by  the  increafe  of  die  Child 
the  Tumour  grows  fo  big,  that  it  is  impofllblc  £0 
reduce  the  Matrice  into  its  natural  Situation. 

No/e,  That  Scnncrtc ,  1  .part.  lib.  2,  c.  (j.  of  the  Maladies 
incident  to  Women,  mentions  a  fcmblable  Accident, 
which  happened  to  the  Wife  of  a  Cooper  at  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  her  Pregnancy,  who  helping  her  Hufbaiul 
to  bend  a  Pole,  received  a  violent  Blow  of  that  Pole 
towards  the  left  Groin,  which  caufed  a  Rupture  of 
the  Peritoneum,  which  was  followed  by  a  Tumour, 
which  increafed  fuon  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  the  Mar  rice 

Whli.h 
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which  was  contained  in  that  Tumour,  could  never  be 
pufhed  back  into  the  Abdomen,  bccaufe  of  the  In- 
creafe  of  the  Child  in  it,  whom  die  carried  thus  out  of 
her  Belly,  as  in  a  Sack,  being  only  cover’d  with  the 
Matrice  and  the  Skin  ;  till  the  Time  of  her  Labour 
happening,  the  Surgeon  was  obliged  to  extradl  her 
Child  by  the  Cefarian  Operation,  by  Reafon  of  the 
Impotfibility  of  reducing  the  .Matrice  into  the  Belly,  in 
order  for  her  Delivery  in  the  ordinary  Way.  That 
Operation  faved  the  Child’s  Life,  but  it  proved  de- 
ftruftive  to  the  Mother,  who  died  fometime  af¬ 
terwards. 

Women  can  preferve  themfelvcs  againft  thofe  Rup¬ 
tures  of  the  Abdomen,  if  they  avoid  during  Geftation, 
all  that  can  caufe  them  fomc  fudden  and  violent  Effort ; 
leaving  the  Liberty  to  their  Belly  of  extending  itfelf 
equally  on  all  Sides  ;  therefore  they  are  never  to  lace 
thcmfelves  too  tight,  while  they  are  with  Child  5  and  if 
notwithftanding  that  Precaution,  that  Accident  fhould 
happen  through  the  violent  Efforts  of  a  hard  Labour, 
the  bed  Remedy  they  can  ufe,  is  to  wear  a  proper  Ban¬ 
dage,  garniflied  with  Compreffcs  well  adj idled  on  the 
Tumour  of  the  Belly,  to  pufli  back  the  Parts  which 
could  fall  into  it;  and  if  the  Rupture  was  in  a  Place 
where  the  Matrice  could  be  pufhed  entirely  into  it, 
as  it  happen’d  to  the  Woman  abovementioned,  and  the 
Woman  perceives  that  flic  has  conceived,  lire  mud  life 
a  very  great  Precaution  to  avoid  that  Accident,  and  like- 
wife,  to  hinder  the  Rupture  from  growing  bigger  by  the 
Pregnancy  ;  as  it  almod  always  happens  ;  therefore  it 
would  be  very  proper  that  flic  ihould  keep  her  Bed,  all 
die  Time  Ihc  is  with  Child. 

As  to  the  Inflammation  of  ihc  Brcafls  of  a  lying-in 
Woman . — All  the  Blood  and  Humours  arc  fo  heated 
and  agitated  during  the  Labour,  that  the  Breads,  all 
com  poled  of  gland  ulcus  Bodies,  receiving  in  too  great 
Abundance  thole  Humours  which  flow  thither  from  all 
Parts,  are  cafily  inflamed,  bccaufe  that  Repletion  makes 
a  very  painful  Didcnfion  thereof;  to  which  the  Sup- 
preflion  of  the  Lochia  of  the  Matrice,  and  the  univer- 
Ial  Plenitude  of  the  Body,  contribute  much. —  That 
Inflammation  proceeds  alio,  fometimes,  from  that  the 
Woman  lias  prefled  too  much  her  Breads  within  her 
Stays,  or  has  received  ionic  Blow  in  thofe  Parts,  or  has 
laid  on  them  ;  or  bccaufe  fhe  has  abdained  from  giving 
the  Bread  to  her  Child,  bccaufe  the  Milk  which  is  in 
great  Quantity  in  the  Breads,  being  not  evacuated  by 
1  tickling,  is  heated  and  corrupted  by  fojourning  too 
long  in  them. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  Caufe  of  the  Inflammation  of 
the  Brcafls  of  a  lying-in  Woman,  proper  Remedies  mult 


% 

in  greater  Abundance ;  during  vvLicb  w  ,  - 
are  to  be  applied  on  tire  Brcafls,  viz' J,  ,>  mcti« 
Embrocations  of  Oil  of  Meet  Almonds  lb ?-"nin§. 
mixed  together,  applying  afterwards  EmDlT 
cooling  Cerat  of  6 alien,  with  one  Third Pr  r  ,f  ot  the 
and  if  the  Pain  was  very  great,  a  Cat-nlJ  °pil-um ; 
made  of  Crumbs  of  Bread  and  Milk  odd;  ™  rau^  be 
fweet  Almonds,  and  fome  Yolks  of’lAof16  t0it  0i!o‘ 
it  Comprefles  dipped  in  Oxycrat,  or  PUtin ov,;r 
ferving,  however,  that  the  Remedies  amill, ;  ul> 
Breads  be  only  cooling  and  refraining  J  i  °"  tlli; 
great  Aftriaion  ;  other  wife  they  would  caufe  a  yrll^ 
1  umour,  which  would  continue  a  Ion"  Time  ,  us 
haps  degenerate  at  laft  into  a  worfe  Malady’  ^  i>cr' 

When  the  greateft  Rage  of  the  Inflammation 
and  molt  of  the  antecedent  Humour  is  evacuar  1  °VCT’ 
mud  ufe  refolutive  Remedies,  to  diaelt,  dilTolv,.  0m: 
fume  the  Milk,  which  is  in  the  Bread  in  too  4,'1fon' 
dance  ;  for  fear  it  fliould  be  corrupted  by 

them.  Therefore  it  mud  be  evacuated,  ci tier  h"8 1"1 
Child,  or  fome  other  Perfon  Hacking  it,  or  be 
tion,  othenvife  it  fliould  be  evacuated  by  Sunn,,,-, 
Though  it  is  bed  to  difTolvc  it,  than  draw  it  in  dutMi"' 
ner,  when  the  Woman  doesdefign  to  fucklc  Urn  i 
for  fuckling  draws  other  Milk  to  the  Part,  which 'Jilt 
caufe  the  fame  Accident,  if  it  was  not  evacuated  in 
Turn.  — But  if  the  Milk  chances  to  flow  of  itfelf  from 
the  Breads,  it  mud  not  be  dopped  ;  becaufe  then  an 
Evacuation  thereof  is  made  without  Attraftion. 

The  Diffolution  of  the  Milk  is  made  by  applying  ca 
the  Brcafls  a  Cataplafm  of  Honey  alone;  or  by  /ubbinu 
red  Cabbage  Leaves  with  it,  which  muft  be  applied  oa 
the  Breads,  after  they  have  been  a  little  fofeen’d  over  the 
Fire,  and  have  been  feparated  from  their  large  Ribs  •  ta¬ 
king  great  Care  not  to  prefs  therBreaft  too  hard,  and  that 
the  Cloths  put  upon  it  be  very  fmooth,  without  any 
Pleats  or  Scams.  A  very  good  Remedy  for  the  idnie 
Diftempcr,  is  to  boil  a  red  Cabbage  whole  in  River 
Water,  till  it  be  very  foft,  an'd’thcre  be  but  very  little 
Water  left,  after  which  it  muff ‘be  pounded  a  little  in  a 
Wooden  or  Marble  Mortar,  to-.ftrain  it  through  a  Sieve, 
like  Pap,  and  make  it  afterwards  into  a  Cataplafm,  ad¬ 
ding  to  it  fome  Honey,  and  Oil  of  Camomile,  which 
Cataplafm  is  to  be  put  on  the  Brcafls. 

While  the  Woman  is  under  Cure,  flic  muft  obferve  a 
cooling  Regimen,  and  very  little  nourilhing,  to  hinder 
the  Generation  of  too  much  Blood  and  Humours,  of 
which  there  is  already  a  too  great  Abundance.  Her 
Body  ought  to  be  kept  open,  that  the  Humours,  which 
other  wife  would  flow  to  the  Brcafls,  may  be  carried 
downwards.  During  the  whole  Time  the  Inflammation 
will  laft,  flic  muft  keep  her  Bed,  and  lay  on  her  Back, 
that  flic  may  reft  better  ;  for  if  flic  was  up  the  Breads 
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be  applied  to  it,  as  loon  as  poll!  ble,  left  they  fliould  break  that  flic  may  reft  better;  for  if  flic  was  up  the  Breads 
out,  or  for  Want  of  Suppuration,  remain  in  them  a  feyr-  which  arc  heavy,  by  Reafon  of  the  Humours  they  are 
rhous  Hardncls,  which,  m  Proeefs  ol  Time,  could  dege-  filled  with,  would  be  very  painful  when  they  hung  down; 
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rhous  Hardncls,  which,  m  Proeefs  oi  Time,  could  dege¬ 
nerate  into  a  Cancer;  which  is  a  very  dangerous  Malady, 
and  almoft  always  incurable,  when  confirmed. 

Befidcs  the  Danger  of  the  Inflammation  of  the  Brcafls , 
degenerating  into  thofe  dangerous  Maladies,  it  moft 
commonly  happens,  that  the  Woman  feels  in  tliofc 
Parts  an  cxtrcani  Pain,  which  cauffs  her  often  an  Ague, 
to  which  fuccccds  a  Fever,  with  fuch  a  Pleat  oi  the 
whole  Body,  that  flic  can  I  caret*  fuller  any  Covering 
upon  her,  and  when  ihc  uncovers  hcrfelf  ever  fo  little, 
even  only  to  keep  her  Arms  out  oi  the  Bed,  flic  has 
another  Ague,  which  increafes  afterwards  the  llcat  of 
the  Fever  ;  which  will  not  appear  lurprifing,  if  one  coil- 
fillers,  that  the  Brcafls  being  very  near  the  Heart,  they 
communicate  cafily  their  Inflammation  to  it;  which 
even  i'omctiiiK  *;  excites  Delirium,  and  Frenzy,  if  the 
Blood  be  carried  to  them  with  too  much  Impetuofity, 
anil  gathered  in  them  in  too  great  Abundance. 

'Fhe  principal  and  fureft  Means  to  hinder  the  Hu¬ 
mours  from  being  carried  in  too  great  Abundance  to  the 
BrealL,  is  to  prouire  a  good  and  ample  Evacuation  of 
the  Lochia,  tlnough  the  Matrice  ;  lor  by  that  Evacua¬ 
tion,  all  the  1  lumour.s  will  take  their  Collide  towards  the 
lower  Parts. 

The  Cure  is  began  by  bleeding  in  the  Arm,  to  empty 
the.  too  great  Plenitude  ot  the  VelVels  ol  the  whole 
Body  ;  proceeding  to  that  in  the  Pout,  for  a  greater  l)i- 
Vvrliun  of  the  Humours,  and  to  make  the  Lochia  flow 
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abftaining,  as  much  as  poflible,  from  moving  her  Arms; 
bccaufe  the  principal  Muffles  appointed  for  that  Motion, 
being  fituated  under  the  Brcafls,  cannot  ad  without  agi¬ 
tating  the  Brcafl  s,  which  arc  then  very  painlul ;  and  al¬ 
ter  the  fifteenth  Day  of  her  Delivery,  when  flic  will  have 
had  a  pretty  ample  Evacuation  of  the  Lochia,  and 
the  Height  of  the  Inflammation  will  be  over,  anil  tk 
Fever  quite  gone,  flic  muft  be  purged  once  or  twice,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Cafe  requires  it,  to  evacuate  the  tell  ot  t  ic 

bad  Humours.  c  r , 

But  if,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  Remedies, 
ing  of  the  Breads  be  not  abated,  and  they  remain  i 
very  painful,  the  Patient  feeling  a  great  Puliation  '■ 
them,  being  harder  in  one  Place  than  in  anoi  k*i,  < 
may  be  fure  that  an  Impollhume  is  forming  in 

which  hereafter.  ,  r  ,,  n.v. 

As  to  the  Knotting  of  the  Milk.  —  In  the  fn  . 

after  a  Woman  has  been  deliver’d,  her  Mi-kis  no 
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mation  above-mentioned  ;  but  when  me  cam  •  , 

lucked,  during  fifteen  or  twenty  |)ays  or  moic,  • 
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Milk  alone,  without  any  Mixture  ol  othei / 1U 
contained  in  them  ;  but  that  Milk  being  cine  * 
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jong?  without  any  Evacuation,  curdles  and 
tainea  too  >  ,  .  over-heated,  renders  the  Breafts 
knots,  an d  by 


very  pai 


iifaL 


That  feveral  Authors  make  a  Diftindion  between 
&te!  i'suntr  of  the  Milk,  and  another  Malady  which 
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ChECni Ablution  of  the  moft  fubtilc  Part  of  the  Milk 
a  j  Ejic  coarfer  Part  thereof  is  indurated  in 

StStK  *. 

rh  cigns  that  the  Milk  is  curdled  or  knotted  are,  that 

R  rafts  which  before  were  foft  and  fmooth,  grow  hard, 
ttcKrC  «na  lumPY  every  where,  without  any  Rednefs  ; 
ufl'n’  fhe  Diltinaion  and  Separation  of  all  their 
£  ,  filled  with  that  curdled  Milk,  is  eafiiy  felt. 

7  heVm  the  Middle  of  her  Back,  as  if  fhe  had  a  Piece 
there  j  which  Shivering  is  commonly  followed 
f  ^pever,  'which  lafts  no  longer  than  twenty-four 
2  and’ fomecimcs  lefs  Time,  unlefs  that  knotting 

Generates  into  a  true  Inflammation  of  the  Breads, 
Xu  would  certainly  happen  if  the  Milk  was  not  eva- 

1,-ired  ordiflipated,  or  refolved. 

Thi  Curdling  of  the  Milk,  proceeds  very  often  from 
fiat  the  Woman  is  not  enough  drawn,  either  becaufe  fhe 
/  a  too  great  Abundance  of  Milk,  or  becaufe  her 
Child  is  fo  fmall,  or  lb  weak,  that  it  cannot  fuck,  or 
becaufe  it  wants  to  leave  off  fuckling  v  for  then  the 
Milk  remaining  in  the  Breafts  after  its  Codlion,  without 
evacuated ,  lofes  its  Sweetnds,  and  by  means 
0f  £  Heat  it  acquires  there,  by  rcafon  of  its  too  long 
Iojourning  in  them,  growing  four,  it  curdles  and  knots. 
That  Accident  happens  often  likewife  to  the  Woman, 
for  having  fuffered  a  great  Cold,  and  had  her  Breaks 
too  much  expofed  to  the  Air  •,  becaufe  the  Milk  being 
thereby  too  much  chilled,  curdles,  as  the  Blood  does 
when  expofed  to  the  Cold. 

The  quickeft  and  fureft  Remedy  in  this  Malady,  let 
the  Caufe  thereof  be  what  it  will,  is  that  the  Woman 
lhould  have  her  Breafts  fucked  dry  ;  but  as  her  Child,  if 
k  he  fmall  or  weak,  cannot  have  Strength  enough  to  do 
it,  Ihcniuft  be  drawn  by  another  Woman  till  her  Breaks 
be  put  in  a  Condition  of  being  eafiiy  drawn  afterwards, 
and  i/i  order  that  fhe  may  not  generate  more  Milk  than 
is  fu/ncie/it  for  the  Food  of  the  Child,  Hie  mu  ft  ufe 
light  Aliments,  and  her  Body  be  kept  open.  But  as  it 
happens  fometimes  that  the  Woman  will  not,  or  cannot 
luetic  her  Child,  then  other  Means  nuift  be  ufed  for 
the  Cure  of  this  Malady,  and  not  by  fucking  the  Breaks  ; 
lor  by  drawing  other  Humours  into  them,  the  Malady 
would  always  be  renewed,  therefore  it  is  necciTary  to 
hinder  the  Milk  from  flowing  thither  any  more,  and  to 
diliolve  and  di  Hi  pate  that  which  remains  in  them  ; 
to  died  which,  the  Plenitude  of  the  Body  muft  be  eva¬ 
cuated  by  bleeding  in  the  Arm,  and  the  Humours  drawn 
i.owmvai(ls  by  pretty  ftrong  Gly  iters,  and  even  by 
Weeding  in  the  Foot,  uling  likewife  Purgatives  if  it 

»  and  to  diflolvc,  digeft,  and  diflipate  the 
f  ^  knotted  in  the  Breads,  an  Embrocation  of  Popu- 
runi  is  ufed  with  Succefs  ;  applying  afterwards  on  the 

/ ,  ?  Cataplafm  of  Honey,  or  a  PJaidcr  of  Dia- 

Vn  de  Cum  mis. 

As  to \  the  Impofthumcs  of  the  Brea  (Is  of  lying-in  JVomcn . 

• s  thole  Impofthumcs  follow  molt  commonly  the  In¬ 
animation  caulecl  by  the  Corruption  of  the  Milk,  and  by 

Arao  Abundance  of  Blood  and  Humours  carried 
*  .w^lca  a  Man* midwife  has  done  all  he  can  to 
rnn,1 1  r  ;n^aivunudon,  either  by  the  univcrfal  Eva- 
in*  t  lC  Botly«  or  by  bleeding  in  the  Arm  and 
i00^  °L  exciting  the  Evacuation  of  the 
^  Remedies,  and  fimpie  RefoJutivcs 

in  rii fl„^n  t  !L'  i  il  the  Woman  continues  to  feel 

(liK.  in.  ‘  ,  ent  Pain,  and  a  ftrong  Pulfation  more  in 
a  IivkI  (V  n  anotf,cr>  together  wit!)  a  Hardncfs  of 
tU-n  !s.;uSlba  that  there  will  be  an  Abfcefs-, 

lomicr  Tor)ir,/  *  ‘  f1  lrcini  aH\!y‘nK  any  Jonger  thole 

live  of  tiw*  t  nl  iavc  ^cc°tirie  to  Remedies  matura- 
lublj  ^  which  in  that  Calc,  it  is  bed 

ML  VmPwl'r1)10"'  rat  rcr  dum  to  ufc  any  l(;nScl* 

Mane,-  m  L,  °  utlvc:i\  (or  boar  of  hardning  the 

l'c  ,nK  ov  diflolving  the  moll  lubtile  Part 


thereof,  and  leaving  the  coarfer  behind,  which  would 
caufe  a  feyrrhous  Tumour  very  difficult  to  be  diflipated  ; 
or  which  remaining  a  long  while,  as  it  happens  fome¬ 
times,  would  degenerate  into  a  Cancer. 

To  help  the  Suppuration  of  the  Impofthumcs ,  there 
muft  be  applied  on  the  Breafts  an  emollient  and  matu- 
rative  Cataplafm,  compofed  oPMallows,  Marfh-mallows, 
Roots  of  white  Lillies ,  and  Unfeed  bruifed,  which 
muft  be  boiled  together  till  they  be  extremely  foft,  fo 
as  to  be  drained  through  a  coarfe  Sieve,  for  Fear  any 
Thing  hard  fhould  remain  in  it,  which  could  brut  fe  the 
Breafts  at  that  Time  very  painful ;  mixing  with  it  af¬ 
terwards  a  good  Quantity  of  Axonge  of  Pork,  or  of 
Baftlicum  \  and  on  the  Place  where  the  Impofthume 
feems  to  be  ready  to  break,  there  muft  be  applied  a 
fmall  Plaifter  of  the  faid  Baftlicum ,  and  the  Cataplafm 
over  it,  renewing  it  twelve  Hours  afterwards,  continu¬ 
ing  the  fame  Remedy  till  the  Impofthume  be  ripe. 

As  foon  as  the  Impofthume  is  ripe  it  muft  be  opened, 
if  it  does  not  break  ofitfelf;  and  the  Time  of  opening 
it  will  be  known,  when  the  Pulfation  which  the  Woman 
felt  before  in  her  Breafts  has  ceafed,  when  the  Pains  and 
Fever  are  much  abated,  and  when  the  Middle  of  the 
Impofthume  is  a  little  rifen  in  Point,  is  entirely  foft,  and 
the  Inundation  of  the  Matter  contained  in  it  is  felt  with 
the  Finger. 

Therefore  when  all  thole  Signs  appear,  the  Impoft¬ 
hume  muft  be  opened  in  the  moft  proper  Place  for  the 
Evacuation  of  the  Matter.  The  Aperture  muft  be 
made  with  a  Lancet,  and  large  enough  for  the  Evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  fmall  Clods  of  Blood  ordinarily  mixed  with 
the  Matter,  taking  a  particular  Care  not  to  touch  the 
large  VefteJs,  the  Principal  whereof  are  under  the  Arms. 
After  the  Matter  has  been  evacuated,  the  Impofthume 
ought  to  be  deterged  and  mundified  as  ufual,  obferving 
only  not  to  introduce  too  long  and  too  hard  Tents  into 
it,  but  only  fome  very  foft  Lint,  which  muft  not  be 
puflied  too  far  in.  If  there  be  a  violent  Pain,  the 
Pledgets  muft  be  dipped  in  Oil  of  Eggs,  or  in  Baftli- 
cum  mixed  with  the  Digeftive,  if  fomething  be  left  in  it 
to  fuppurate  ;  after  which  Mundicatives  and  Detcrfives 
are  to  be  ufed,  as  Honey,  or  the  Apoftolorum ,  ap¬ 
plying  over  it  a  Plaifter  of  Unguent  wn  Divinum,  to 
lbften  and  diflipate  the  Hardnels  which  could  be  left 
behind. 

Sometimes  all  the  Glands  of  the  Breafts  happen  to 
fuppurate,  and  to  form  as  many  Impofthumcs  as  there 
are.  Glands  ;  fo  that  they  break  fometimes  in  live  or  fix 
Places,  which  all  flow  with  Sania  *  the  Surgeon  then 
ought  not  to  amufe  himfclf  to  make  fo  many  Apertures 
as  there  are  fmall  Holes,  but  it  fu/flees  to  make  a  good 
one,  or  two  in  the  Places  which  have  more  Declivity  * 
for  the  whole  Matter  which  has  an  cafy  Communication 
from  one  Place  to  the  other,  by  the  Breafts  being  all 
fpongious,  will  be  eafiiy  evacuated,  and  one  or  two 
good  IflTues  made  in  a  commodious  Place,  will  drain  in 
a  fhorc  Time  all  the  others. 

But  the  fureft  Means  to  cure  the  Impofthumcs  of  the 
Breafts  after  the  Evacuation  of  the  Matter,  and  to  hinder 
the  Apertures  iroin  being  too  long  fiftulous,  is  to  difli- 
patc  entirely  the  Milk  from  both  Breafts,  whereby  the 
Ulcers  will  be  looncr  and  eafler  dried  •,  wherefore  the 
Body  of  the  Woman  muft  be  kept  open  ;  and  fhe  is  to 
be  purged  by  Intervals,  to  evacuate  the  fuperfluous 
Humours  and  carry  them  downwards,  fhe  obferving  all 
the  while  a  very  little  nourifliing  Regimen. 

Note,  That  the  Matter  of  the  Abfccfies  muft  not  be 
fullered  to  fojourn  too  Jong  in  the  Breafts  after  its 
Maturity,  as  feveral  Women  do,  who  chufe  that 
the  Impofthume  fliould  break  of  itfclf,  rather  than 
fufFer  that  it  lhould  be  opened  with  a  Lancet,  which 
is  the  Caufe  that  the  Matter  being  kept  too  long  in 
the  Bread  corrupts  the  proper  Subitancc  of  its  Gland, 
whereby  communicating  iticlf  to  the  Reforvoirs  of  the 
Milk,  it  renders  the  Cure  very  tedious,  becaufe  the 
Evacuation  of  the  Milk  and  of  the  Scroll  tics  which 
have  took  their  CourJc  through  the  Apertures  of  the 
Abfcefs,  hinders  the  Confolidation  ol:  the  Part ;  and 
particularly  who,  notwithflanding  they  have  an  Im¬ 
pofthume  in  one  Bread,  fuckle  their  Child  with  the 
louiul  one,  becaufe  of  the  mutual  Communication  of 
6  F  the 
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which  was  contained  in  that  Tumour,  could  never  be 
pu filed  back  into  the  Abdomen,  becaufe  of  the  In- 
creafe  of  die  Child  in  it,  whom  flic  carried  thus  out  of 
her  Belly,  as  in  a  Sack,  being  only  cover’d  with  the 
Matrice  and  the  Skin  ;  till  the  Time  of  her  Labour 
happening,  the  Surgeon  was  obliged  to  extract  her 
Child  by  the  Cefarian  Operation,  by  Reafon  of  the 
Impoffibility  of  reducing  the  . Matrice  into  the  Belly,  in 
order  for  her  Delivery  in  the  ordinary  Way.  That 
Operation  faved  the  Child’s  Life,  but  it  proved  de- 
ftrudhive  to  the  Mother,  who  died  fometime  af¬ 
terwards. 

Women  can  preferve  themfelves  againfl  thofe  Rup¬ 
tures  of  the  Abdomen*  if  they  avoid  during  Geftation, 
all  that  can  caufe  them  fome  fudden  and  violent  Effort ; 
leaving  the  Liberty  to  their  Belly  of  extending  itfelf 
equally  on  all  Sides ;  therefore  they  are  never  to  lace 
themfelves  too  tight,  while  they  are  with  Child  ;  and  if 
notwithstanding  that  Precaution,  that  Accident  fhould 
happen  through  the  violent  Efforts  of  a  hard  Labour, 
the  belt  Remedy  they  can  ufe,  is  to  wear  a  proper  Ban¬ 
dage,  garnifhed  with  Compreffes  well  adj ufted  on  the 
Tumour  of  the  Belly,  to  pufh  back  the  Parts  which 
could  fall  into  it ;  and  if  the  Rupture  was  in  a  Place 
where  the  Matrice  could  be  pufhed  entirely  into  it, 
as  it  happen’d  to  the  Woman  abovementioned,  and  the 
Woman  perceives  that  fhe  has  conceived,  fhe  muft  ufe 
a  very  great  Precaution  to  avoid  that  Accident,  and  like- 
wife,  to  hinder  the  Rupture  from  growing  bigger  by  the 
Pregnancy  as  it  almolt  always  happens  •,  therefore  it 
would  be  very  proper  that  file  fhould  keep  her  Bed,  all 
the  Time  fhe  is  with  Child. 

As  to  the  Inflammation  of  the  Breafls  of  a  lying-in 
Woman. — All  the  Blood  and  Humours  are  fo  heated 
and  agitated  during  the  Labour,  that  the  Breafls,  all 
compofed  of  glandulous  Bodies,  receiving  in  too  great 
Abundance  thofe  Humours  which  flow  thither  from  all 
Parts,  are  eaflly  inflamed,  becaufe  that  Repletion  makes 
a  very  painful  Diflenflon  thereof-,  to  which  the  Sup- 
preflion  of  the  Lochia  of  the  Matrice,  and  the  univer- 
fal  Plenitude  of  the  Body,  contribute  much. —  That 
Inflammation  proceeds  alio,  fometimes,  from  that  the 
Woman  has  prefTed  too  much  her  Breafls  within  her 
Stays,  or  has  received  fome  Blow  in  thofe  Parts,  or  has 
laid  on  them  j  or  becaufe  fhe  has  abftained  from  giving 
the  Bread  to  her  Child,  becaufe  the  Milk  which  is  in 
great  Quantity  in  the  Breads,  being  not  evacuated  by 
iuckling,  is  heated  and  corrupted  by  fojourning  too 
long  in  them. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  Caufe  of  the  Inflammation  of 
the  Breafls  of  a  lying-in  Woman,  proper  Remedies  mud 
be  applied  to  it,  as  loon  as  poflible,  led  they  fhould  break 
out,  or  for  Want  of  Suppuration,  remain  in  them  a  feyr- 
rhous  Hardncfs,  which,  in  Proccfs  of  Time,  could  dege¬ 
nerate  into  a  Cancer  i  which  is  a  very  dangerous  Malady, 
and  almofl  always  incurable,  when  confirmed. 

Befides  the  Danger  of  the  Inflammation  of  the  Breafls , 
degenerating  into  thofe  dangerous  Maladies,  it  mod 
commonly  happens,  that  the  Woman  feels  in  thofe 
Parts  an  extream  Pain,  which  caufes  her  often  an  Ague, 
to  which  luccccds  a  Fever,  with  fuch  a  Pleat  of  the 
whole  Body,  that  flic  can  fcarcc  fuller  any  Covering 
upon  her,  and  when  flic  uncovers  herfelf  ever  fo  little, 
even  only  to  keep  her  Arms  out  of  the  Bed,  flic  has 
another  Ague,  which  incroafes  afterwards  the  Pleat  of 
the  Fever  i  which  will  not  appear  furprifing,  if  one  con- 
fklcrs,  that  the  Breafls  being  very  near  the  Heart,  they 
communicate  cafily  their  Inflammation  to  it  ->  which 
even  fometimes  excites  Delirium,  and  Frenzy,  if  the 
Blood  be  carried  to  them  with  too  much  Impctuofity, 
and  gathered  in  them  in  loo  great  Abundance. 

The  principal  and  fured  Means  to  hinder  the  PIu- 
mours  from  being  carried  in  too  great  Abundance  to  the 
Bread  j,  is  to  procure  a  good  and  ample  Evacuation  of 
the  J_.ochia,  through  the  Matrice  for  by  that  Evacua¬ 
tion,  all  the  1 1 im tours  will  take  their  Courfe  towards  the 
lower  Parts. 

'Flic  Cure  is  began  by  bleeding  in  the  Arm,  to  empty 
the  too  great  Plenitude  of  the  Veflels  ol  the  whole 


in  greater  Abundance  ;  durins  wlrfch  „ 

are  to  be  applied  on  the  Breath  Rfmedis 

Embrocations  of  Oil  of  Aveet’ Almonds  andl""®6’ 

m.xed  together,  applying  afterwards  Emplaftl  ‘?§ar 
cooling  Cerat  of  Galt  an ,  with  one  Third  i?rs 
and  if  the  Pain  was  very  great,  a  CmJj °pu3eum ; 
made  of  Crumbs  of  Bread  and  Milk  add?™  muft 
fweet  Almonds,  and  fome  Yolks  ofEscc  S  t°.lt  0il  of 
it  Comprefles  dipped  in  Oxycrat,  or  Plantin  g"8  °? 

Breads  be  only  cooling  and  refraining  ,  °n  t!* 
great  Aftriftion  ,  otherwife  they  would  c|fe  °*  anf 
Tumour,  which  would  continue  a  loner  Time  i 
haps  degenerate  at  laft  into  a  worfe  Malady’  ^ pEt' 

When  the  greateft  Rage  of  the  Inflammation  ■ 
and  moft  of  the  antecedent  Humour  is  evanm t  °Vcr’ 
mud  ufe  refolutive  Remedies,  to  digeft,  diffolw  S  °nc 
fume  the  Milk,  which  is  in  the  Bread  in  too  AK°n' 
dance  *  for  fear  it  fhould  be  corrupted  bv  fSnlnA  • 
them.  Therefore  it  mud  be  evacuated,  either 
Child,  or  fome  other  Pcrfon  fucking  it,  or  fv- 
tion,  otherwife  it  fhould  be  evacuated  by  Sudd,,™;  ' * 
Though  it  is  bed  to  diffolvc  it,  than  draw  it  indiarMi"* 
ner,  when  the  Woman  doesdefign  to  fuckle  her  ChilT" 
for  fuckling  draws  other  Miik  to  the  Part,  which  would 
caufe  the  fame  Accident,  if  it  was  not  evacuated  in  v 
Turn.  —  But  if  the  Milk  chances  to  flow  of  itfelf  fro'4 

the  Breads,  it  mud  not  be  flopped  ;  becaufe  then  an 
Evacuation  thereof  is  made  without  Attraftion. 

The  Diflolution  of  the  Milk  is  made  by  applying 
the  Breads  a  Cataplafm  of  Ploney  alone-,  or  by  rubbino 
red  Cabbage  Leaves  with  it,  which  muft  be  applied  ou 
the  Breads,  after  they  have  been  a  little  foften’d  over  the 
Fire,  and  have  been  feparated  from  their  large  Ribs  -,  ta¬ 
king  great  Care  not  to  prefs  thejBreaft  too  hard,  and  that 
the  Cloths  put  upon  it  be  very  fmooth,  without  any 
Pleats  or  Seams.  A  very  good  Remedy  for  the  fame 
Diflemper,  is  to  boil  a  red  Cabbage  whole  in  River 
Water,  till  it  be  very  foft,  and;there  be  but  very  little 
Water  left,  after  which  it  mud  'be  pounded  a  little  in  a 
Wooden  or  Marble  Mortar,  to;flrain  it  through  a  Sieve, 
like  Pap,  and  make  it  afterwards  into  a  Cataplafm,  ad¬ 
ding  to  it  fome  Honey,  and  Oil  of  Camomile,  which 
Cataplafm  is  to  be  put  on  the  Breads. 

While  the  Woman  is  under  Cure,  fhe  muft  obferve a 
cooling  Regimen,  and  very  little  nourilhing,  to  hinder 
the  Generation  of  too  much  Blood  and  Humours,  of 
which  there  is  already  a  too  great  Abundance.  Her 
Body  ought  to  be  kept  open,  that  the  Humours,  which 
otherwife  would  flow  to  the  Breads,  may  be  carried 
downwards.  During  the  whole  Time  the  Inflammation 
will  lad,  flic  mud  keep  her  Bed,  and  lay  on  her  Back, 
that  flic  may  red  better  j  for  if  fhe  was  up  the  Breads 
which  are  heavy,  by  Reafon  of  the  Humours  they  are 
filled  with,  would  be  very  painful  when  they  hung  down* 
abflaining,  as  much  as  poflible,  from  moving  her  Arms-, 
becaufe  the  principal  Mufcles  appointed  for  that  Motion, 
being  fituated  under  the  Breafls,  cannot  a&  without  agi¬ 
tating  the  Breafls,  which  arc  then  very  painful  j  and  al¬ 
ter  the  fifteenth  Day  of  her  Delivery,  when  fhe  will  have 
had  a  pretty  ample  Evacuation  of  the  Lochia,  and 
the  Pleight  of  the  Inflammation  will  be  over,  and  ik 
Fever  quite  gone,  flic  muft  be  purged  once  or  twice,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Cafe  requires  it,  to  evacuate  the  reft  o  tl! 

bad  Humours.  t  c  , 

But  if,  notwithftancling  all  thefe  Remedies,  the-'' 
ling  of  the  Breads  be  not  abated,  and  they  remain  i 
very  painful,  the  Patient  feeling  a  great  Puliation 
them,  being  harder  in  one  Place  than  in  anomci, 
may  be  fure  that  an  Impoilhumc  is  forming  ^  tllcin’ 

which  hereafter.  r  .  n.... 

As  to  the  Knotting  of  the  Milk.  — -  la  the :  fi  - 
after  a  Woman  has  been  deliver’d,  Iht  Milk IS  •, 

well  purified,  becaufe  of  the  great  Motion  ol  Jk» 
Bndv.  during  the  violent  and  frequent  Lliortso  . 


ot 
too 


Body,  during  the  violent ......  - 

hour  j  and  it  is  then  mixed  with  a  great 
other  Humours,  which  flowing  at  that  J  ,n1t’  .  |]un. 
great  Abundance  towards  the  Breads  entile  . 

ination  above-mentioned  j  but  when  the  Chi  i  1  1  ^ 
fucked,  during  fi  I  tem  or  twenty  Days  or  inoic,  ^ ^ 

Body  i  proceeding  to  that  in  the  Foot,  for  a  greater  Di-  Milk  alone,  without  any  Mixture  ol  ot  »  ‘  ■ ■  tjnl(s  u- 
verfign  of  the  I  lumours,  and  to  make  the  Lochia  How  contained  in  them*  but  that  Milk  oeiny 
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,  jonK  without  any  Evacuation,  curdles  and 
tained  t  being  over-heated,  renders  the  Breads 

knots,  and  oy  w>  o 

very  painiui. 

,  That  feverai  Authors  make  a  Diftinftion  between 
W*'  rm-dJine  of  the  Milk,  and  another  Malady  which 
M  cJeatio,  in  which  the  Milk  is  converted  into 
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v  call  Cafeatb,  in  wfticft  tne  ivjuk  is  convertea  into 
ruife  which  happens  by  means  of  the  Heat,  where¬ 
in  nj/ToJution  of  the  mod  fubtiic  Part  of  the  Milk 
u  1  \  made  the  coarfer  Part  thereof  is  indurated  in 

E&nd.  of  the  Breafts. 

The  Signs  that  the  Milk  is  curdled  or  knotted  arc,  that 
.  which  before  were  foftand  fmooth,  grow  hard, 
„pn  and  lumpy  every  where,  without  any  Rednefs  ; 

<  ’  tue  Dihind: ion  and  Separation  ot  all  their 
r l  ds ^  filled  with  that  curdled  Milk,  is  eafily  felt, 
rkw  are  very  painful  to  the  Patient,  who  feels  a  ihi- 
J  m  the  Middle  of  her  Back,  as  if  /he  had  a  Piece 
V?\°t  ^re  •>  which  Shivering  is  commonly  followed 


by  a  Fever, 


YYlilt't*  T  w.  -w  . . 

which  Jafts  no  longer  than  twenty-four 
and  fomecimcs  iels  Time,  unlefs  that  knotting 

t  n  r  .  >  .  n 


a  true  Inflammation  of  the  Breads, 

eva- 


Hours 

degenerates  into  «  ».* ~~  * . . .  --  —  — 

winch  would  certainly  happen  if  the  Milk  was  not 

cuaced,  or  difiipated,  or  refolved, 

T hat  Curdling  of  the  Milk ,  proceeds  very  often  from 
that  the  Woman  is  not  enough  drawn,  either  becaufe  flie 
has  a  too  great  Abundance  of  Milk,  or  becaufe  her 
Child  is  To  finally  or  lo  weak,  that  it  cannot  fuck,  or 
becaufe  it  wants  to  leave  off  fuckling  ;  for  then  the 
Milk  remaining  in  the  Breafts  after  its  Codtion,  without 
beinff  evacuated ,  lofes  its  Sweetnel's,  and  by  means 
of  the  Heat  it  acquires  there,  by  reafon  of  its  too  long 
ibiourning  in  them,  growing  lour,  it  curdles  and  knots. 
That  Accident  happens  often  like  wife  to  the  Woman, 
for  having  fuffered  a  great  Cold,  and  had  her  Breafts 
too  much  expofed  to  the  Air  j  becaufe  the  Milk  being 
thereby  too  much  chilled,  curdles,  as  the  Blood  does 
when  expofed  to  the  Cold. 

The  quickeft  and  fureft  Remedy  in  this  Malady,  let 
the  Caufe  thereof  be  what  it  will,  is  that  the  Woman 
ihoukl  have  her  Breafts  fucked  dry  •,  but  as  her  Child,  if 
he  be  fmalf  or  weak,  cannot  have  Strength  enough  to  do 
it,  Hie  mud  be  drawn  by  another  Woman  till  her  Breafts 
be  pur  in  a  Condition  of  being  eafily  drawn  afterwards, 
and  in  order  that  Ihe  may  not  generate  more  Milk  than 
is  fu/ncient  for  the  Food  of  the  Child,  fire  muft  ufe 
light  Aliments,  and  her  Body  be  kept  open.  But  as  it 
happens  fomerimes  that  the  Woman  will  not,  or  cannot 
fuckie  her  Child,  then  other  Means  muft  be  ufed  for 
the  Cure  of  this  Malady,  and  not  by  fucking  the  Breafts  ; 
/or  by  drawing  other  Humours  into  them,  the  Malady 
would  always  be  renewed,  therefore  k  is  ncccfiary  to 
liiiicler  the  Milk  from  flowing  thither  any  more,  and  to 
dilfolve  and  di/fipatc  that  which  remains  in  them  ; 
to  cihd  which,  rlie  Plenitude  of  the  Body  muft  be  eva- 
etured  by  bleeding  in  the  Arm,  and  the  Humours  drawn 
Lownwards  by  pretty  ftrong  Giyfters,  and  even  by 
'in  the  boot,  tiling  likewife  Purgatives  if  it 
needky  ;  and  to  diflolvc,  digeft,  and  diflipatc  the 
1  knotted  in  the  Breafts,  an  Embrocation  of  Popu- 

1?”VS  Succefi  5  applying  afterwards  on  the 

Zitam-  •r  "-5-  *  •  *»**«•■ 

AwVnVV'^f' bumc\°f lbe  BrM(ls  °f  frng-'”  Mma. 

j]  ‘  -  mP0fthuwes  follow  moft  commonly  the  In- 

br  1 Corruption  of  the  Milk,  and  by 

tuition,  of  tlie  Hn  ln'U,0nl  e^h,cr  the  univc,fal  Eva- 
in  die  F„„r  „  y‘  ol'  by  Heeding  in  die  Arm  and 

Lot liia,  by  - . n,by..eXat!nS  thc  Evacuation  of  the 

?i'pliui  on 

rnthtm  n  |  "  L,It;  vvmi»un  continues  to 

Watt  tl,,„  and  “  ,lronB  Eulhition  inor 


thereof,  and  leaving  the  coarfer  behind,  which  would 
caufe  a  feyrrhous  Tumour  very  difficult  to  be  diffipated  • 
or  which  remaining  a  long  while,  as  it  happens  feme- 
times,  would  degenerate  into  a  Cancer. 

To  help  the  Suppu  ration  of  the  Impofthumes ,  there 
muft  be  apphed  on  the  Breafts  an  emollient  and  matu- 
rative  Cataplafm,  compofed  ofMallows,  Marlh-mallows, 
of  white  Lillies,  and  Linfeed  bruifed,  which 
mult  be  boiled  together  till  they  be  extremely  foft  io 
^  to  be  /trained  through  a  coarfe  Sieve,  for  Fear  any 
I  hing  hard  lhou la  remain. in  it,  which  could  bruife  the 
Breafts  at  that  Time  very  painful;  mixing  with  it  af¬ 
terwards  a  good  Quantity  of  Axonge  of  Pork,  or  of 
Bafilicmn ;  and  on  the  Place  where  the  Impofthume 
teems  to  be  ready  to  break,  there  muft  be  applied  a 
fmall  Plaifter  of  the  faid  Bafilicum,  and  the  Cataplafm 
over  it,  renewing  it  twelve  Hours  afterwards,  continu¬ 
ing  the  fame  Remedy  till  the  Impofthume  be  ripe 

As  foon  as  the  Impofthume  is  ripe  it  muft  be  opened, 

if  it  does  not  break  ofitfelf;  and  the  Time  of  opening 

it  will  be  known,  when  the  Pulfation  which  the  Woman 

felt  before  in  her  Breafts  has  ceafed,  when  the  Pains  and 

Fever  are  much  abated,  and  when  the  Middle  of  the 

Impofthume  is  a  little  rifen  in  Point,  is  entirely  foft,  and 

the  Inundation  of  the  Matter  contained  in  it  is  felt  with 
the  Finger, 

Therefore  when  all  thofe  Signs  appear,  the  Impoft¬ 
hume  muft  be  opened  in  the  moft  proper  Place  for  the 
Evacuation  of  the  Matter.  The  Aperture  muft  be 
made  with  a  Lancet,  and  large  enough  for  the  E  vacua* 
tion  of  the  fmall  Clods  of  Blood  ordinarily  mixed  witli 
the  Matter,  taking  a  particular  Care  not  to  touch  the 
large  Veflels,  the  Principal  whereof  are  under  the  Arms. 
After  the  Matter  has  been  evacuated,  the  Impofthume 
ought  to  be  deterged  and  mundified  as  ufual,  obferving 
only  not  to  introduce  too  long  and  too  hard  Tents  into 
it,  but  only  feme  very  foft  Lint,  which  muft  not  be 
pulhed  too  far  in.  If  there  be  a  violent  Pain,  the 
Pledgets  muft  be  dipped  in  Oil  of  Eggs,  or  in  Raftli- 
cum  mixed  with  the  Digeftive,  if  fomething  be  left  in  it 
to  fuppurate  ;  after  which  Mundicatives  and  Deterfives 
are  to  be  ufed,  as  Honey,  or  the  Apofiolorum ,  ap¬ 
plying  over  it  a  Plaifter  of  Unguent um  Divmum ,  to 

lblten  and  diffipate  the  Hardnefs  which  could  be  left 
behind. 

Sometimes  all  the  Glands  of  the  Breafts  happen  to 
fuppurate,  and  to  form  as  many  Impofthumes  as  there 
are.  Glands  ;  fo  that  they  break  fomerimes  in  five  or  fix 
Places,  which  all  flow  with  Sania  j  thc  Surgeon  then 
ought  not  to  amufc  himfelf  to  make  fo  many  Apertures 
as  there  are  fmall  Holes,  but  it  fuffices  to  make  a  good 
one,  or  two  in  the  Places  which  have  more  Declivity  ; 
for  the  whole  Matter  which  has  an  cafy  Communication 
from  one  Place  to  thc  other,  by  the  Breafts  being  all 
fpongious,  will  be  eafily  evacuated,  and  one  or  two 
good  I  flues  made  in  a  commodious  Place,  will  drain  in 
a  fliort  Time  all  the  others. 

But  the  fureft  Means  to  cure  the  Impofthumes  of  die 
Breafts  after  the  Evacuation  of  the  Matter,  and  to  hinder 
the  Apertures  from  being  too  long  fiftulous,  is  to  clifii- 
pate  entirely  the  Milk  from  both  Breafts,  whereby  the 
LJIccrs  will  be  fooncr  and  eafier  dried  ;  wherefore  the 
Body  of  the  Woman  muft:  be  kept  open  ;  and  /he  is  to 
be  purged  by  Intervals,  to  evacuate  the  fuperfluous 
Humours  and  carry  them  downwards,  fhc  obferving  all 
the  while  a  very  little  nourifliing  Regimen. 


Note*  That  thc  Matter  of  the  Abfccfles  muft  not  be 
fuffered  to  fojouin  too  long  in  the  Breafts  after  its 
Maturity,  as  feverai  Women  do,  who  elude  that 
renellrn/r”  ij<n"TD  —  u.  me  the  Impofthume  ihould  break  of  icfeJf,  rather  than 

the  BmfftjV  if  tllTwTi  H-nplc  Refokitives  fu(Fcr  that  it  flioukl  be  opened  with  a  Lancet,  which 

'"Jt  Hiice  thiU)  in  1  o  E  1  uliation  more  in  the  Breaft  corrupts  the  proper  Subftance  of  its  Ghoul, 

“  hvid  Colour,  jt  b  W‘im  U  1"Iartl,K'fs  ol  whereby  communicating  itlclf  to  the  Rcfervoirs  of  the 

^  «nc  mull  w,i!  b«  Abfcefs ;  Milk,  it  renders  the  Cure  very  tedious,  becaufe  the 

Evacuation  of  the  Milk  and  ol  the  Scroll  ties  which 
have  rook  their  Courfe  through  thc  Apertures  of  the 
is  bell  A  bice  Is,  hinders  the  Confolidation  of  the  Part  i  and 

^  »mi‘K:;S;Tr7-n  t0  T  1<Jn8cr  r^uWy  who,  notwiti, (landing  they  have  an  im 

"Luttr  m  rcpeIJin/r  G,  dim./vi  ,  ‘"i"  of/'a,;t  nmB  tll<;  polllnmie  in  one  Breaft,  fuckle  their  Child  with  the 

b  dtllolvmg  the  moft  fubtiic  Part  found  one,  becaufe  of  the  mutual  Communicattoi.  of 

^  thc 


■tea  iiiT Zi'mS>T  C,m  ti,cre  wil!  bl=  a«  Abfceft.; 

‘*mn  Tonir]  ,  ,‘n  "T  '''Hf'yii'K  any  longer  thofe 

"Vc  »f  the  linnoIH„,'  lVC  i^°1ul  *c  t0  Remedies  matura- 
'A'linittoVs,  U,,<me,  winch  in  that  Cafe,  i 
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the  Vcffcls  of  both  Breads  ;  therefore  the  Matter  mult 
be  evacuated  as  foon  as  it  is  arrived  to  a  perfect  Ma¬ 
turity  •,  and  while  it  is  not  yet  contained  in  the  Te¬ 
guments  *,  for  in  proceeding  thus  the  Abfcefs  is  fooner 
cured  •,  and  much  fooncr  itill,  if  the  Woman  abftain 
from  fuclding  her  Child,  and  her  Body  be  kept  open. 

As  to  fore  Nipples.  —  Sometimes  Nurfcs,  efpecialiy 
for  the  firft  Time,  are  fubjeft  to  have  fore  Nipples, 
which  arc  Parts  of  an  exquifite  Senfe  •,  becaufe  feveral 
final  1  nervous  Threads  come  to  terminate  in  them  ; 
which  caufes  them  an  exccffive  Pain,  efpecialiy  when, 
tiotwithftanding  that  Indifpofition,  they  will  fuckle  their 
Child.  And  much  more  if  their  Breads  are  hard  to  be 
drawn  •,  as  it  often  happens,  when  they  lay  in  of  their 
fird  Child ;  at  which  Time  the  Milk  has  not  yet 
forced  its  Way  through  the  Breads  •,  which  is  the  Caufe 
that  the  Child  pulls  much  harder,  than  when  the  Milk 
flows  as  it  were  of  itfelf ;  and  fometimes  the  Sorenefs 
incrcafes  to  that  Excefs,  by  the  continual  fucking  of  the 
Child,  that  he  carries  at  lad  the  Nipple  quite  off-,  after 
which  the  Woman  can  fuckle  him  no  longer,  and  it  re¬ 
mains  an  Ulcery,  which  is  fometimes  very  difficult  to 
be  cured.  Often,  likewife,  that  Accident  proceeds  from 
that  the  Child  is  fo  droughty  and  famifhed,  that  he  does 
not  take  Time  to  fuck  gently,  and  finding  that  the 
Milk  does  not  come  fo  foon  as  he  could  wifh,  he  bites, 
and  chaws  fo  hard  the  Nipples,  thinking  thereby  to  make 
it  come,  whether  he  has  Tl  ceth  or  not,  that  he  (cratches 
them,  and  thus  continuing  always  carries  them  quite  off. 

It  happens  fometimes,  likewife,  that  Children  have  their 
Mouth  fo  over-heated,  or  fo  full  of  thofe  little  Ulceries, 
called  Aphtcs,  that  therefrom  the  Nipples  are  ulcerated  ; 
and  much  caficr  if  they  have  the  Venereal  Difeafe, 
which  they  communicate  to  their  Nurfes  -,  and  then  the 
Ulceries  proceeding  from  fuch  a  poifonous  Source,  are 
not  cured  by  the  common  Remedies  *,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  increafc  always  more  and  more. 

So  foon  as  a  Woman  perceives  that  flic  begins  to  have 
fore  Nippies,  it  would  be  very  proper  fhe  fhould  ab¬ 
ftain  from  fuckling  her  Child,  till  they  be  quite  cured  ; 
during  which  the  Milk  muft  be  diffipated  for  fome  Time, 
for  Fear  of  an  Inflammation  in  her  Brcaff,  proceeding 
from  a  too  great  Abundance  of  Milk;  notwithftanding 
which,  if  there  was  but  one  Nipple  fore,  flic  could  very 
well  give  the  other  to  her  Child. 

There  mull  be  applied  on  the  fore  Nipples,  fome 
Oil  of  Eggs,  or  Oil  of  new  Wax,  for  feveral  Days  fuc- 
ceffivcly  tiling  afterwards  of  dcflccativc  Remedies,  as 
Aluminous,  and  Lime-Water ;  bathing  them  firft  with 
Plantin- Water  only,  and  applying  over  it  Bits  of  very 
foft  Cloth,  dipped  in  the  Aluminous,  and  Lime-Water ; 
but,  in  my  Opinion,  the  bed  Remedy  is  cither  Cream, 
or  l  loncy  of  Roles,  efpecialiy  when  the  Nipples  are  not 
yet  cxcc (lively  fore. 

Note,  That  fome  ufe  Emollients  in  (lead  of  Dcficcativcs ; 
but  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  Emollients  arc  only  pro¬ 
per  to  prevent  a  Sorenefs  of  the  Nipples  ;  but  when 
that  Sorenefs  has  happened,  the  Emollients  arc  no 
longer  of  any  Service,  in  lieu  thereof,  Dcficcativcs 
ought  to  be  u fed. 

To  hinder  the  Woman  from  being  hurted  in  thofe 
Parts  which  arc  fo  tender,  and  thcCIoaths  from  adhering 
to  them,  the  Ends  of  the  Breads  muft  be  cover’d  with  a 
little  Hat  made  of  Wax,  Wood,  or  Lead,  perforated 
with  feveral  Holes,  as  well  for  the  I flile  of  the  Sania, 
which  flows  from  the  little  Ulceries,  as  for  the  Eva¬ 
cuation  of  the  Milk  which  didills  continually  from  the 

Nipple. 

When  the  Child  has  carried  the  Nipple  quite  off,  the 
Milk  muft  be  entirely  diffipated,  in  order  to  dry,  as  foon 
as  poffible,  the  Ulceries  left  behind,  which  otherwife 
could  not  he  cured  fo  caflly,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would 
become  callous  and  malignant  in  Time;  and  while  the 
Child  dickies,  it  is  very  difficult  to  cure  the  Ulceries, 
which  he  has  cauied  to  the  Breads,  by  his  having  the  Ve¬ 
nereal  Dileafe  •,  therefore  he  muft  have  another  Nurfe,  to 
which  prei'ervative  Remedies  ought  to  be  adminiller’d. 
But  if  he  had  only  fmall  Ulceries  in  his  Mouth,  without 
any  Malignity,  his  Mouth  muft  be  walhed  with  Barky 
Water,  mixed  with  a  little  Quantity  of  Lemon  Juice 
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uties,  me  uemes  eu  uu  u,  aiiumer  Woman  mir1-.’ 
it,  by  Degrees,  other  Nipples,  after  the 

jred  ;  or  ufe  a  Glais  Inftrument,  made  for  tfoV,? 
a  _ ...i _ ..u  .  r'-‘Po:* 


>’  I  prefer  to  it  a  Dccoflion  cf  p 

perate  the  Pleat  of  the  Hum  our  r.,  the  t:n' 

ferve  a  cooling  Regimen,  and  be  blooded,  if  ^  °  ' 
judged  proper.  ^  u  ^ 

When  the  Nipples  are  carried  off  cU,Cc  • 
difficult  for  the  Woman  to  fuckle  hcr^CinV  i*  ' 
he  has  no  Hold  to  kick  the  Milk;  and*’  r^V“V : 
becaufe  the  fmall  Holes  of  the  Bread  are*’^" 
rated  by  the  Ulceries.  If  noewithftanding  thef-  i'vv 
culcies,  fhe  defires  to  do  it,  another  W  °  ^ 

her 

by  Means  whereof,  Doc’ll  be  able  to  fuck  hcrklf  p . 
fix  Times  a  Day,  and  thereby  form  new 

to  form  and  keep  up  the  new  Nipple,  foe  muil  cov-f. 
with  the  little  Hat  above-mentioned.  "r:: 

The  Swelling  of  the  Legs  and  7 highs  of  ahm-kr- 
man,  proceeds  often,  from  a  Reflux  happening 
her  Parts  of  the  Humours,  which  fhould  he  cvacuar-' 
together  with  the  Lochia,  wherewith  the  large  NVvf^ 
the  Thigh  is  fometimes  fo  much  drenched,  °tjut  a 
man  runs  the  Rifle  of  remaining  lame  afterwards. 

If  thofe  Swellings  be  extremely  large  and  ppjrfu; 
as  are  thofe  which  participate  of  Inflammation’  and 
precede  the  Evacuation  of  the  Lochia,  and  are  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  Fever,  with  a  Difficulty  of  Refpiration, 

and  an  exceffive  Tenfion,  and  great  Pains  in  the  Abdo¬ 
men,  they  are  the  much  more  dangerous,  that  thofe  Ac¬ 
cidents  are  great,  and  they  meet  feveral  or  all  together. 
But  when  the  Swellings  are  moderate,  and  without  a  Fe¬ 
ver,  they  are  often  eaflly  diffipated  by  Urine,  and  Pur¬ 
gatives  :  For  thofe  Sorts  of  Swellings  moft  commonly 
happen,  by  Reafon  of  fome  Obftru&ion  towards  the 
Region  of  the  Reins  ;  which  is  the  Caufe  that  the  Excre¬ 
tion  of  Urine  being  but  fmall,  the  fupcrfiuous  Humidi¬ 
ties  of  the  Bodies  which  are  not  well  purged,  flow  back 
on  the  lower  Parts,  whereby  they  are  thus  tumified. 

To  remedy  to  that  Accident,  there  muft;  be  procured 
an  ample  and  free  Evacuation  of  the  Lochia,  as  well  as 
of  the  Urine,  by  adminiftring  to  the  Woman,  fifteen 
Grains  of  Salt  of  Urine,  in  Confcrve  of  Hips;  and  by 
Intervals,  a  Glafs  of  an  aperitive  Ptifanc  made  with  Fen¬ 
nel,  Parfley  Roots,  and  Be  tony  ;  mixing  in  each  Glafs 
thereof,  half  an  Ounce  of  Syrup  of  Marlh-mallows. 

As  to  the  h) ft  crick  Paftion ?  vulgarly  called,  Suffocation 
of  the  Ma trice.  This  Malady  is  commonly  accompanied 
with  a  great  Number  of  different  Accidents,  according 
to  the  different  Difpofition  of  the  Perfons  afflicted  there¬ 
with  ;  and  caufes  fo  many  Changes,  and  fo  many  Alte¬ 
rations  in  the  Functions  of  the  Body,  and  of  the  Soul  of  a 
Woman,  that  it  may  be  very  well  compared  to  the  Faculty, 
Proteus  had  of  changing  himfelf  into  all  Sorts  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Forms  ;  for  we  fee  that  among  Women  afllidcd  with 
that  Indifpofition,  fome  have  their  Pul  lb  high,  others  low 
and  fmall ;  in  fome  it  is  fo  weak,  that  it  is  fcarcc  to  be 
felt ;  others  are  pale,  and  remain  cold  and  immovable 
during  the  whole  Paroxifm  of  the  Malady,  as  if  they  wc.c 
dead  •,  and  others  have  a  frelh  Colour,  agitating  t 
fclvcs  extraordinarily;  fome  have  at  that  1  ime  conjutc 
Motions,  others  breathe  almoft  imperceptibly,  and  wi  ft* 
out  any  manifeft  Motion  of  the  Mu  kies RciI)ira^,.; 
and  others  with  the  grcateil  Difficulty :  home .  ic, 
without  Knowledge,  till  after  the  !’aa*i  m,  " 
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remember  nothing  of  what  they  have  hit 
ring  the  whole  Time  ;  and  others  prefcivc  a  ' 

their  Memory,  Realon,  and  Judgment:  _ 

merry  than  ufual,  laughing  and  fingingal  tic 
and  others  are  forrowful  and  cry ;  l°nie  iul  u  111  ^ 
roxi fms  of  that  Malady  feveral  other  -  ymp  » 
do  not  appear  alike  in  all  Sorts  o  VY 

in  one  rather  than  in  others,  accoidmg  <  -  Diffcnir^ 

Difpofition  of  thofe  affixed  therewith.  I 
ufual  ly  takes  by  Pa  roxi  I  ms,  winch  ^ttnn 
ten,  and  fometimes  feldom  ;  winch  l  aroM  ^ }  0(t,: 

times,  feveral  Hours,  and  olten  whole  IU).  .  •  js|hi; 
Times  are  diffipated,  and  pals  quickly  v 

Caufes  lall  more  or  Ids  Time.  juMy  l- 

The  Caufe  of  all  thofe  Accidents  l.\\  .  ^ 

attributed  to  the  Mattice,  when  that  "  ail  ol 
Intcmpcrics,  either  becaule  ol  the  hu|  ^ 
Monies,  or  by  the  Abundance  ol  the  "  ’  ’ 

of  lbme  other  1  Jumour  or  con  opted  .  i  ,  j 
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„  t  Tlccrv  in  that  Part,  or  of  feme  foreign  Body, 
in  its  Cavity,  as  Jikewife  of  fome  falfe  Concep- 
rmi  corrupted  in  it  ;  whereby  the  Nerves  diftributed  to 
t,on  Matrice,  being  irritated,  excite  the  others  which 
7  Communication  with  them,  to  caufe  in  the  Parts 
l3/e  fay  are  inferred,  an  irregular  Motion,  which 
reduces  Accidents  according  to  the  Irregularity  of  that 

Motion. 
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Navel-String,  at  a  FiiigerV Breadth  from  th?  Bellv.  with 

a  double  Knot,  at  firft,  then  turning  the  two  Ends  of 
the  Thread  on  me  oppofite  Side,  JheTl  make  there  ft. 
notner  double  knot,  reiterating  the  fume  Tiiino-  if  it 
be  neceflary,  for  a  greater  Safety  ;  U-hicl,  done,  the 
Navel-String  mud  be  cut  at  another  Finger  Breadth 
Irom  the  Ligature,  on  die  Side  of  the  After-Birth  fo 
t  n  c  c  n  L  that  thcie  remains  ol  the  Navel-String  only  the  Length  of 

But,  notwithstanding,  the  Caufe  of  all  the  Accidents,  two  Fingers  Breadth,  in  the  Middle  whereof  the  Lina 

bferved  in  the  hyftcrick  Paffion,  is  not  always  to  be  at-  —  : - J-  •  •  1  -  -  uic, 

0,huced  to  the  bad  Difpofition  of  the  Matrice,  and  of  the 
tn  ”  thereon,  no  more  than  to  the  Re  ten- 
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Parts  depending  thereon,  no  more  than  to  the  Reten¬ 
tion  and  Corruption  of  the  Menfes,  and  of  the  Seed  ; 
bccaufe  often  a  corrupted  Humour  happening  to  ferment 
■n  t[jC  foldings  of  the  Mefentery,  or  in  the  Pancreas ,  or 
in  the  Melt,  or  in  the  Kidneys,  can  caufe  almoft  all  the 
fame  Accidents,  by  the  fame  Communication  of  the 
Nerves  of  the  fix th  Conjugation,  diftributed  in  all  thofe 
Parts,  without  the  Matrice  being  in  the  lead  indilpofed  ; 
in  Confirmation  whereof,  fcveral  Widows,  who,  though 
they  never  ufe  Coition,  as  they  ufed  to  do  before  their 
Yiduity,  and  Nuns,  who  live  in  Chaftity,  are  fubjedt 
to  thole  Indifpofi cions,  as  well  as  old  Women,  who  have 
neither  Menfes  nor  fuperfluous  Seed. 

This  Malady  is  mod  commonly  more  frightful  than 
dangerous,  though  fome  Women,  after  they  have  been 
troubled,  during  thofe  Paroxifms,  with  very  violent  con- 
vulfi vc Motions,  have  fallen  into  a  mortal  Apoplexy,  and 
others  have  remained  Paraly  ticks,  afterwards,  of  half  of 
their  Body,  for  feveral  Years. 

Two  Things  are  chiefly  obferved  in  the  Cure  of  the 
hyftcrick  Paffion  ;  one  is  to  hinder  the  Woman  before 
the  Paroxilm  happens,  from  being  afflided  therewith  ; 
and  the  other  to  remedy,  even  in  the  Time  of  the  Pa  • 
roxyfm,  to  the  Accidents  which  accompany  it. 

To  anfwer  the  firft  Intention,  if  the  Menfes,  or  Lo¬ 
chia  of  the  lying-in  Woman  be  fupprefled,  they  imift  be 
provoked  by  Fomentations  of  all  the  neighbouring  Parts 
of  the  Matrice,  Half- baths.  Bleeding  in  the  Foot,  Gly- 
te,  Purgatives,  and  other  proper  Remedies ;  and  if 
that  Malady  was  caufed  by  a  falfe  Conception,  or  a 
Portion  of  the  After-Birth  left  in  the  Matrice,  they  muft 
be  either  expelled,  or  extraded  from  it  as  foon  as 
poflibJe. 

No  better  Remedy  can  be  adminifter’d  to  a  lying-in 
Woman,  during  the  Paroxifms  of  the  hyftcrick  Paffion, 
than  a  Glafs  of  Hylterick,  or  Cinnamon  Water,  or  if 
luclialhing  is  not  be  found,  a  Spoonful  or  two  of 
Brandy,  or  a  Glafs  of  Wine  ;  I  have  alfo  preferibed  with 
great  Succcfs,  twelve  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Sal-Armoniack 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Violence  of  the  Paroxifm’ 

Ar^,  That  having  thus  far  carefully  examined  ail  the 
Maladies  a  lying-in  Woman  is  fubjed  to  ;  difeovered 
ic  principal  Caufes  thereof,  their  Diognoflicks  and 

ridf/w  mS*  -and  inform’d  my  ^upil  ,10vv  ro  rrcat 
T ri-irT.3  f y  10  PartIcuJar»  DJI  conclude  this  ufcful 
C'l -.‘r 1  c>  Y  teaching  him  how  to  behave  towards 
m'wJy  born  ;  and  how  ro  cure  the  different  M 
,n(lKS  4  fubjed  to  i  therefore, 

°f  T'1’*  aCm  horn  »  ••'nil 
Child  is  C  aPtC"l Ve P”>bilick. — So  foon  as  the 

cut  tliC  n  ,tllc  Patrice,  fome  Midwives  tic  and 

cuttinE  th  .Vi,?  ,d10ukl  •  always»  if  defer 

die  After-Birth*  -  C  f"  *nn,B’  a!tcr  l,u7  have  extraded 

open,  after  t\J  rri  x  ^  MaCncc'’  is  extremely 

being  too  muH?  ,  ,  ,  ,s  ,comc  out*  is  >n  Danger  of 
^ to  make  tlu*  fC°°  Ct  ’  WrlIc  dlc  Midwife  amufes  her 
its  inward  Onii™ dlc  Umbilick  ;  IhTkIcs  that 
Child  k  '  'C  ^:nni,,S  cpntrad  itfelf  fo  foon 


a 
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v  vlljhl  ic  /»„*•  ..  P - mwu  IU  IUUII  ilh 

mudi  more  dimoilt'n  CIS  t  ,C  Dclivcr>r  °r  thc  After-Birth 

After-Birth  r)!»  asrt^.c  Woman  is  delivered  of  the 
flc  Matrice  a  n,  VV1£C,  ,luY‘nB  put  at  the  Entrance  of 
l,n4‘r  tlic  Air  )  X  0,dcd  into  Doubles  to 

Thread  in  iw  into  ir,  Hu ill  take 

J,  Quarter  0f  y,  i  01  ?vc  Doubles,  o|  the  Length  of 

Kn°h  at  each  Fni  0  Vh, rcnbout’  ticd  wirli  a  Angle 

Lnd  1  Wllh  th*s  Thread  11, c  Hull  tie  the 
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tore  ,s  made  ;  which  muft  be  fo  tight','  'chat^not'oTc 
Angle  Drop  of  Blood  may  run  from  the  VeiTels,  but  not 
too  much,  for  fear  the  Ligature  fliould  cut  tJie  laid  Vd- 
fels;  therefore  the  Thread  fliould  be  a  little  bi<?  for  that 

Purpofe,  and  tied  with  fome  Sort  of  Mediocrity,  tlw’  it 

.s  beft  it  fliould  be  rather  tight  than  loofe  ,  for  fome  Chil¬ 
dren  have  unfortunately  loft  their  Lives  with  their  Blood, 
before  it  could  be  perceived,  by  having  their  Umbilicks 
tied  too  loofe. —The  Lnd  of  that  Umbilick,  thus  tied 

and  cut,  muft  be  wrapped  in  a  dry  Piece  of  Cloth,  a- 
nomted  with  fome  freflr  Butter,  or  Oil  of  Roles  ■  then 
having  put  anothcr  fmal1  Piece  of  Cloth,  in  double,  on 
the  Beliy  of  the  Child,  towards  the  fuperior  Part  there- 

v  Inf101'’  ,thus  "tapped,  muft  be  placed  upon 

it,  the  End  thereof  upwards,  that,  in  cafe  the  VelVels 
were  not  tied  tight  enough,  the  Blood  fliould  not  fo  foon 
be  loft  and  unperceived,  as  it  would  if  that  End  was 
placed  downwards  ;  for  it  happens,  fometimes,  that  the 
Navel-String  »  fo  big,  m  fome  Children,  that  though  it 
has  been  tied  ever  fo  tight,  at  firft,  the  Ligature,  “not- 
withltanding,  happens  to  flack,  when  it  begins  to  wither 
and  dry,  whereby  the  Blood  would  flow,  if  it  was  not 
weil  minded  In  that  Cafe,  therefore,  in  Proportion  as 
the  Umbilick  withers,  it  muft  be  tied  with  a  new  Knot 
The  Umbilick  thus  tied  withers  daily,  and  moft 
commonly  falls  out  at  the  End  of  fix  or  Even  D  ivs 
fometimes  fooner,  and  never  later  than  the  eighth  or 
ninth  Day.  It  muft  always  fall  of  itfelf,  without  ex¬ 
citing  it  to  it,  for  fear  that  was  it  to  fall  too  foon,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  Veflels  are  entirely  clofed  and  re-united  there 
fhould  happen  a  Flux  of  Blood,  which  would  prove 
very  dangerous  ;  or  an  Ulcer  fliould  be  left,  very  diffi- 
cult  to  cure.  J 

Note,  That  I  muft  not  pafs,  in  this  Place,  a  Thing  of 
the  utinoft  Confequence  unobferved,  and  which  is 
fometimes  capable  to  kill  a  new-born  Child,  without 
any  Body  knowing  the  Caufe  thereof;  though  it  is 
the  pernicious  Cuftorn  fome  Midwives  have,  who 
before  they  make  thc  Ligature  of  the  Navel-Strino* 
thruft  into  thc  Belly  of  the  Child  all  the  Blood  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Veflels  thereof,  under  Pretence  of /Leng¬ 
thening  thc  Child  if  he  be  weak  ;  but  the  contrary 
happens,  for  fo  foon  as  thc  Veflels  arc  a  Lct/e  cooled, 
the  Blood  they  contain  lofcs  its  Spirit,  and  is  half 
coagulated  ;  fo  that  by  its  being  thruft  thus  into  the 
Liver  of  thc  Child,  it  is  capable  to  caufe  feveral  very 
great  Accidents,  not  by  its  Abundance,  but  bccaufe 
having  entirely  loft  its  natural  Warmth,  it  is  foon 
corrupted  ;  and  happening  to  be  mixed  with  that  of 
the  Child,  it  ipoils  it;  for  if  the  Child  fliould  want 
Blood  to  /Lengthen  him,  it  fliould  be  a  good  and 
laudable  Blood,  and  not  a  Blood  half  coagulated,  and 
deftitutc  of  its  native  Warmth.  /Therefore,  whc. 
thcr  t lie  Child  be  weak  or  Arong,  the  Blood  of  the 
Navel-String  muft  not  he  thruft  into  the  Body. 

Note,  alfo,  That  fome  good  old  Women  arc  fuperfti- 
tious  enough,  cfpecial ly  here  in  England^  to  believe 
that  the  Ligature  of  the  Navel-String  is  to  be  made, 
nearer,  or  further  irom  the  Belly  of  the  Child,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Difference  of  the  Sex  ;  that  to  Boys  it 
fliould  be  made  two  large  Fingers  diftant  from  the 
Belly,  at  Icaft,  that  they  may  have  their  Penis,  as 
they  call  it,  longer;  and  to  Girls  much  nearer/  be- 
cau/e  thereby  drawing  the  Matrice  further  infule,  it 
remains  deeper,  and  the  Vagina  narrower,  which  is  a 
mere  Abul'e*  for  in  what  Place  louver  the  Navel- 
String  be  tied,  whether  nearer  or  further,  was  n  (.vin 
half  a  hoot  Jong,  it  parts  always  at  the  fame  Place, 
viz.  joining  the  Belly  ;  bccaufe  ic  is  a  Part  which 
mains  entirely  unanimated,  after  the  Child  is  out  nf 
the  Man  ice ;  befidcs,  that  the  Ligature  can  r.riihcr 
relax,  oi  draw  in  either  the  Yard  of  the  Male,  or  the 

A 1  ;U  i  ic  :* 
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Matrice  of  the  Female  •,  fince  thofe  Parts  have  no 
particular  Communication  with  the  Navel-String  or 

the  Child. 

Note,  befidcs,  That  the  next  Thing  I  muft  teach  my 
Pupil  Midwife,  is  the  Manner  of  wafting  the  Child  of 

his  Excrements  and  of  dr  effing  him . 

After  the  Midwife  has  drefTed  the  Umbilick  of  the 
Child,  fhc  mull:  carry  him  to  the  Fire,  to  cleanfe  him  of 
his  Excrements  \  of  which  fome  are  infide,  viz*  the 
Urine  and  Meconium  •,  and  others  outfide,  which  are  a 
Kind  of  whitifh  and  untfiuous  ScurfF,  proceeding  from 
the  Slime  of  his  Waters.  —This  Scurf  muft  be  walked 
off  with  Wine  and  Water,  a  little  warm  ;  and  if  it  was 
much  adherent,  fome  frefh  Butter  fhould  be  melted  in 
the  warm  Wine  and  Water,  or  fome  Oil  of  fweet  Al¬ 
monds,  which  is  kill  better,  added  to  it.  To  ufe  this 
Mixture,  the  Midwife  muft  dip  a  Piece  of  a  foft  Cloth, 
or  a  foft  Sponge  into  it,  and  with  it  walh  the  Child  all 
over,  particularly  the  Places  which  are  the  dirtieft,  as 
the  Head,  the  Groin,  and  under  the  Arms,  cleanfing 
the  Ears  and  Noftrils  with  fma  11  Tents  of  Linen  roul’d ; 
as  for  the  Eyes,  they  ought  not  to  be  waflied  with  the 
Wine,  for  fear  of  making  them  fmart  ;  but  they  mult 

be  cl  can  fed  with  a  Piece  of  dry  Cloth. 

The  Child,  thus  waflied  and  clcanfed  of  his  Immon- 
dices,  muft  have  afterwards  all  the  Parts  of  his  Body 
carefully  examined,  to  fee  if  they  be  not  vitiated  •,  if 
fome  of  them  be  not  diflocatcd,  or  broken ;  if  his  Nofe 
be  (freight,  if  lie  be  not  Tongue-tied,  if  he  has  not 
fome  Con tu lion  on  the  Head,  and  if  the  Bones  thereof 
be  not  awry,  if  the  Scrotum  (in  cafe  he  is  a  Boy)  be  not 
fwellcd  and  tumified  •,  in  fliort,  if  he  has  lufFcrcd  no 
Violence  in  any  of  the  Parts  of  his  Body,  and  if  they  be 
well  conformed,  in  order  to  remedy  it,  according  to  the 

Nature  of  the  Indifpofitions. 

But  as  it  docs  not  fuflicc  to  have  clcanfed  the  Outfide 
of  the  Body  of  the  Child,  one  muft  take  particular  Care 
befidcs  that  lie  may  cafe  himfclf  of  the  Excrements  re¬ 
tained  within  •,  in  order  to  which  the  Midwife  mull  fee 
if  he  has  the  Conduits  of  the  Urine,  and  of  the  Anus 
well  open  ;  for  Children  have  been  born  without  being 
perforata),  who  died  for  Want  of  voiding  their  Excre¬ 
ments,  bccaufe  the  Mid  wives  had  not  minded  it  foon 
enough.  As  to  the  Urine,  all  Children  whether  Males 
or  Females,  void  it  as  foon  as  they  arc  born,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  when  they  feel  the  Heat  of  the  Fire  *,  and  foine- 
timcs  I  ike  wife  the  M.cconium  of  the  Intellincs,  but  mod 
commonly  a  little  later,  if  the  Child  was  to  keep  it  longer 
than  twenty-four  Hours,  fome  ('mail  Suppolitory  fhould 
be  th mil  into  his  Fundament,  to  excite  him  to  void 
it,  left  it  fhould  gripe  him  much  •,  a  Stalk  of  Parity 
rubbed  over  with  Honey,  or  Oil,  or  Frefh  Butter,  is  of 
great  Service  on  that  Occafion,  making  him  take  befidcs, 
fome  Syrop  of  Kofes,  or  of  Marfhmallows,  mixed  with 
Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds.  It  i.s  known  that  the  Child 
has  voided  all  the  Meconium ,  when  the  Excrements 
change  Colours  ;  which  mull  commonly  happens  the 
fecund  or  third  Day. 

Note ,  That  it  would  be  in  vain  to  give  here  any  Di- 
rad  ions  how  to  drcls  the  Child  after  it  has  been 
walked,  and  carefully  examined,  fince  all  Midwives, 
and  even  Nurles,  let  them  be  ever  lo  ignorant  in  all 
other 'Filings  muft  certainly  know  this  ;  all  I  can  lay 
in  general  relating  to  it  is,  that  particular  Care  fhould 
be  taken  to  cover  his  Head  lo,  efpecially  the  Mold, 
vhuh  is  not  invoked  with  Bone  yet,  that  he  may  not 
catch  Cold,  and  nor.  to  roll  him  too  tight  on  the 
Urcall  and  Stomach  *,  for  i!  the  Break  he  too  tight  it 
(doll  1  nets  the  Kcfpiration  ;  and  if  the  Stomach,  it  hinders 
the  CoiTum  oi  the  Aliments,  and  cauJcs  a  frequent 

Vomiting. 

A V/c,  alfo,  '1'b.at  from  this  I’ll  pall,  to  the  Regimen  the 
Child  is  to  off  eve,  and  hsvj  he  is  to  be  treated. 

The  fill  Aliments  which  are  to  be  given  to  a  Child 
prv.lv  bom,  are  cither  lome  Wine  with  Sugar,  or  fome 
bn  !li  Butter  with  Sugar;  hut  I  prefer  the  Wine  to  the 
Butter,  beraufe  it  anlwus  better  the  Purpofe  it  is  ad- 
mimftivd  for;  which  is  to  inale,  and  make  him  eva¬ 
cuate  the  Phlegms  lie  has  in  his  Stomach,  to  hinder 


the  Milk,  which  he  is  to  fuck  afterwards,  from  ,  . 

corrupted,  by  being  mixed  with  thofe  PhWrm  ^eing 

If  the  Child  is  to  fuck  his  Mother,  it  v™h  k  , 

to  wait  (if  it  could  be  done  without  any  pr«.;„  i-  e  ^ 
Mother,  or  to  the  Child)  till  after  the  eiih^x0  clle 
her  Lying-in,  that  the  Humours  of  her  Bod  K-0t 
well  temperated,  and  recovered  from  the  Amt  ^  bein& 
have  received  during  the  Labour,  as  likcwifc! ^ 
perfluities  having  been  entirely  evacuated  hv  leirT 
the  Lochia,  her  Milk  be  much  more  purified 
which  the  (mall  Holes  of  the  Nipples  beino-  not\  c'^cs 
well  unftopped,  they  arc  hard  to  fuck  in  the  firft 

during  which  Time  the  Child  fhould  fuck  another  \V^ 

man.  But  as  all  lying-in  Women,  without  Djf|jn.y 

are  not  in  a  Condition  to  ufe  all  thofe  Precautions  h’ 
muft  have  their  Breaks  drawn  lirft  by  fome  \Y0mS> 

a  flronger  Child  than  theirs,  or  they’ll  draw  it  theinfel  °- 
by  means  of  a  Glafs  Inftrument  made  for  that  Pi,  r 
till  the  Milk  has  made  itfelf  an  eafy  Way  through  l’* 
Breaks,  and  can  be  fucked  without  Difficulty  U 
own  Child.  y  tr 

Note,  That  fome  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Milk  proves 
more  beneficial  to  the  Child  at  firft,  than  if  it  vvas 
purified,  fince  it  ferves  to  keep  his  Belly  op£n>  ani[ 
to  purge  the  Maconium  ;  I  am  likcwifc  of'  that 
Sentiment,  as  to  that  Effect  but  by  its  not  beimr 
cafily  digefted  in  die  Stomach  of  the  Child,  if  |,° 
may  be  fufFered  to  fuck  fome  of  it,  it  muft  be  bat  in 
a  very  little  Quantity,  and  to  anfwer  only  thofe  Pur¬ 
ports  ;  otherwife  that  Sort  of  Milk  being  of  a  very 

difficult  Digcftion,  would  much  weaken  the  Child’s 
Stomach,  and  caufc  very  frequent  Vomitings  after¬ 
wards  of  the  befi:  prepared  Milk. 

If  the  Nurfe  lias  a  great  Quantity  of  Milk,  Hie  muft 
give  no  other  Victuals  to  her  Child,  for  two  Months 
at  leak  :  And  as  to  the  Quantity  of  the  Milk  a  Child 
fhould  fuck,  it  muft  be  proportioned  to  his  Age  and 
Strength,  never  fo  much  in  the  firft  Days,  nor  fo often; 
that  his  Stomach  not  ufed  yet  to  the  Coftion  thereof, 
may  digeft  it  better ;  increafing  by  degrees  till  he  be 
fufFered  at  laft  to  fuck  his  Fill.  As  to  the  Time  and 
I-Iour  it  cannot  be  limited,  fince  he  may  fuck  at  any 
Hour  of  the  Day  or  Night,  when  he  plealcs;  for  it  is 
beft  it  fhould  fuck  little  and  often,  rather  than  to  over-load 
liis  Stomach  at  firft,  which  being  uncapable  to  contain  ib 
much  Milk,  would  be  forced  to  vomit  it;  notvith- 
(landing  which,  it  would  be  very  proper  if  poffible  to 
nfe  the  Child  to  fuck  but  every  two  Hours  in  Day-time, 
and  never  at  Night  but  when  he  awakes  of  himfclf. 

Note ,  That  I  have  feen  Women,  both  in  France  and 
England ,  who  though  of  a  very  ftrong  Conftitution, 
very  healthy,  and  having  Abundance  ot  Milk,  had 
the  Cruelty  to  refufb  fuckling  their  Children,  bccaufe 
truly  they  would  not  be  dilturbed  in  the  Night,  or 
their  Hulband,  fay  they,  would  not  have  their  Breads 
fpoilcd  ;  therefore  abandon  thofe  innocent  Viftims 
of  their  Senfuality  and  Cruelty,  to  the  Care  of  a 
11  range  Woman  they  often  know  nothing  of  but  jy 
Report,  who  it  is  almoll  ablolutely  impolfible  (houi 
have  the  lame  Tenderncfs  for  other  Children  Inc  ijs 
for  her  own,  though  flic  muft,  il  fhc  dcfigns  to  nur c 
them  as  (lie  ought.  Hence  fo  many  Skeletons  0 
Children,  fo  many  Cripples,  and  lo  nuny  oMWtn 
murdered,  through  the  Negligence  of  NHA  m 
the  Inhumanity  of  Mothers.  For  how  can  ncH 
pedfc,  if  they,  of  wliofc  Subllance  thole  Children  v 
been  formed  in  Part,  have  no  natural  Indma  10 
them,  and  rather  chufe  to  put  their  Life  tit  •  0 
than  to  difeonipofe  themfelves,  that  a  flrange 
who  is  nothing  at  ail  to  a  Child,  but  "ant| 


makes  her,  will  not  ufe  the  lit  me  Freraiuio  »  •  ^ 
confult  as  much  her  own  Kale  ?  I  null  w'* • 
this  Juftice  to  the  Englift  Women,  that  mou  ^ 
Jucklc  their  own  Children,  and  even  ',u  K? '  n. vu( 
‘ft  Bank,  than  of  my  Countrywomen  ; 

..one  but  the  poorcll  Sort,  and  thole  w  •  ^ 

a  Condition  to  pay  a  Nurle,  liiekle  then  o  VU  . ,  j»cr. 
it  is  even  a  Mark  of  Poverty  to  do  it,  0  , 

fons  above  the  common  Sort,  would  be  a 

After  the  Child  lias  been  fed  with  the  0  ^ 
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three  Months,  more  or  left,  as  it  will  be 
for  ‘f  finer ;  having  a  greater  Regard  on  thole  Oc- 
though  PrP  strength  of  the  Nurfe,  and  to  the  Abun- 
edions  to  y  £]ian  to  any  other  Confiderarions 

tlance  °*  _  ^  -f  t|1(l  Nurfe  be  ftrong  and  healthy,  and 
whatever  s  •  Qf  Milk,  and  her  Child  on  the  con- 
)iasagr€at  ^  am|  wcab,  flie  iliould  fuckle  her  Child 
trary  b~  ;  ft  nee  all  other  Aliments,  let  them 

^lonS  aM  aQQL\^  ’difeompofe  always  more  or  lefs  his 
1  Rut  if  the  Nurfe  be  weak  and  has  but  little 
Sl0'?p‘  mUft  p-ive  her  Child  Pap,  at  firft  but  once, 
MllK» ,  ‘  'moft  twice  a  Day,  and  m  a  little  Quantity,  to 
thSt  c  to  it,  giving  him  the  Breaft  foon  after 
gS to  help  to  the  Digellion  thereof. 

,  That  there  arc  different  Manners  of  making  Pap 
f  Children  :  In  France  they  make  it  with  Flour  and 

Vllk  and  to  render  the  Flour  of  a  more  eafy  Di- 
m'  t^ev  put  it  to  bake  in  the  Oven,  then  mix 

r  T nf  it  with  Milk,  to  make  of  that  Mixture  what 

tteExtlifi  c‘lU  Thick  MiIk*  My  °Pinion  is>  thac 

h'  Sort  of  Pap,  when  made  pretty  thin,  and  well 
}  JLi  fo  as  to  fmell  no  more  of  the  Flour  it  is  made 
f  ’1  whcn  poured  on  a  Silver  or  Pewter  Plate, 
m  mit  from  it,  without  foiling  it,  like  a  Jelly,  is  a 
£  aood  Food  for  a  Child,  if  given  in  a  little 
Quantity  at  once.  For  it  docs  not  fill  him  with 
Vfmd,  and  with  fo  much  Phlegm,  as  docs  the 
EvFijh Pap,  made  with  Bread  and  Water,  neither  is  it 
foniucli  grips  ;  and  is  much  more  ffrengthning. 

tffo.  That  I  can  by  no  means  approve  the  Con- 
dud  of  Mothers,  who  pretend  to  bring  up  their 
Children  without  the  Bread,  and,  as  they  call  it,  by 
the  Hand;  for  being  thereby  deprived  of  their  firft 
and  natural  Food,  it  is  very  rare  that  any  of  thofe 
thus  fed  are  brought  to  the  Age  of  Maturity  :  If 
•  thofe  Mothers  are  forced  to  it  through  Want,  or  feme 
ocher  indifpcnfiblc  Necefiity,  I  cannot  blame  them  ; 
but  if  they  doit  through  Indolence  or  Self-Preferva- 
tion,  they  are  nothing  elfe  but  fly  and  feerpt  Mur¬ 
derers  of  their  own  Flefh  and  Blood  ;  why  do  they 
marry,  thofe  Sorts  of  Women?  or  why  do  they  get 
Children,  if  it  is  to  kill  them  ?  Wretches,  who  to  hide 
their  Shame  kill  their  Ballard  Children,  arc  put  to 
Death  (and  well  they  deferve  it)  and  thofe  who  kill 
them  by  Degrees,  either  to  preferve  their  handfomc 
breafb,  or  for  Fear  of  lofing  a  few  Hours  Reft,  are 
fuller'd  to  live. 

When  the  Child  has  fucked  fufficicntly,  the  Nurfe 
fhould  put  hun  to  deep  in  a  Cradle,  and  not  in  the  fame 
Bed  with  her,  for  fear  of  over-laying  him  ;  an  Accident 
which  is  very  frequent  here  in  London ,  where  feldom  a 
^W-k  paflls,  without  finding  in  the  Bill  of  Mortality, 
fh'iw.i  fix  Children,  more  or  Jcfs  over-laid  ;  occafioned, 
hut  too  often,  by  the  infamous  Ntirfcs  making  thetn- 
fdm drunk  with  fpiritvious  Liquors.  I  am  furprized,  that 
the  Lcgilb ture  takes  no  Notice  of  that  deftrudlive  Evil, 
makes  no  Law  for  rhe  Puniflimcnt  oj  Nurics  who 
cvci-.ay  a  Child,  by  fullering  them fc Ives  to  be  intoxica¬ 
te  with  Liquor,  for  they  certainly  deferve  Death  as  much 
a  a  Man  who  flioots  another  thro*  the  Head. 

1  hue  is  no  Term  limited  for  the  Repofc  of  a  Child 
j  J j,orn>  for  he  may  fieep  at  any  Hour  of  the  Day 
j  Nipht,  when,  anti  as  long  as  he  pleafes,  fincc  the 
Qngcr  he  11  ceps,  cfpccially  in  the  firft;  three  Months,  the 
,mtr Hie  haS  fib  Health  \  though  when  it  is  obfervM, 
1IJMus  Sleep  exceeds  a  certain  Mediocrity,  the  Nurfe 
r*l  awa^c,  Eim  by  taking  him  gently  in  her  Arms, 
ngfng  to  him  loftly,  not  hollowing  in  his  Ears,  as  I  have 


O 

enough  to  throw  a  Child 


WI  fome  Nm-lcs  do,  which  is  ... 
b°l  r°nvukl()nsJ  and  fhewing  him  the  Light.  Jc  mull 
NnrfVr  1 >  that  while  in  his  Cradle,  or  on  his 

Iii>lf  S  ]l!s  karc  fft°ukl  be  turn’d  towards  the 

ji»  J  ’  w  nc"  ,ls  |n  the  Room,  that  he  may  not  be  ob- 
ilj  l.  y  tuin  ftdewife  ;  and  contract  thereby  the 

t()1  -11!  0  |cll,initMg,  which  is  very  difagrecable  ;  which 
[{)  Id  a'!,  ,U 1!>  ^  to  «‘over  the  Cradle  with  lomething, 
ln.;n„  ,e,.ll|111  koni  lecing  the  Light,  becaufe  his  .Sight 
5in,ce  CIC  )y  without  vacilhng  on  either  Side,  is 
0iC  ^iigthencd, —  Let’s  famine  next  how  the 

Vol.ii. 
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Nurfe  muff:  cler.nfe  the  Child  of  his  Excrdnenis^  or  as  they 
vulgarly  call  it,  turn  him  dry. 

A  new-boin  Child  muff  be  turned  dry,  at  leaft 
three  or  four  Times  a  Day  ;  cr  to  ipcak  better,  as  often 
as  he  fouls  him felf,  without  leaving  him  any  Time  in  his 
Excrements,  unlels  he  be  a  fieep.  Th ft  Operation  muff 
be  done  before  the  Fire  ;  and  the  Clouts  very  warm  and 
dry,  before  they  arc  put  to  him,  for  if  they  were  damp* 
and  cold,  they  would  caufc  him  the  Cholick  and  Gripes. 
When  flie  undrcfl.es  him  quire,  which  muff  be  done 
twice  a  Day,  at  leaff,  Ihc  muff  put  fmall  Pieces  of  Cloth 
behind  his  Ears,  and  under  his  Arms,  to  fuck  the  Hu* 
midity  of  thofe  Places.  Examining  every  Time  very 
carefully,  if  the  Ligature  of  the  Navel-firing  be  not  loofe, 
and  if  the  Blood  does  not  flow  from  it.  And  when  it  is 
quite  fell,  flie  muff  continue  to  keep  the  Navel  tight  with 
a  Belly-Band,  leaving  a  Comprefs  over  it,  till  it  be  well 
cicatrized,  quite  deprdfed,  and  drawn  infide. 

The  Nurfe  muff  alio  take  a  paiticular  Care,  that  hef 
Child  may  not  cry  too  much  and  too  long,  efpecially  the 
firft  Days,  for  fear  his  Navel  lhouki  Hart  out,  and  there 
iliould  happen  by  its  Dilatation  an  Exomphale ,  or  a  Rup¬ 
ture  •,  without  minding  what  old  Women  fry,  that  it  ia 
beft  to  let  him  cry  to  purge  his  Brains.  The  two  beftr 
Means  to  appeaie  him  when  he  cries,  is  to  give  him  the 
Bread,  and  turn  him  dry  ;  flie  muft  alfo  endeavour  to 
fliew  him  fomeching  capable  to  divert  him. —  They  muft 
not  pretend  to  fuck  or  prefs  the  Breaffs  of  the  Child* 
under  Pretence  of  forming  the  Nipples,  if  they  be 
Girls,  or  to  draw  out  fome  Scroll  ties,  which  are  in  them  5 
for  fuch  a  Thing  caufes  often  very  painful  Tumours  in 
thofe  tender  Parts. 


Notey  That  all  I  have  faid  relating  to  the  Regimen,  and 
nurfing  of  a  new-born  Child,  muft  be  tmdcrftood 
only  of  thofe  who  arc  in  perfect  Health  •,  for  if 
fome  Indifpofttions  happen  to  them,  they  muft  be 
treated  according  to  the  Difference  of  thofe  Indif- 
pofitions,  and  to  the  Directions  I  am  a  going  to 
give  relating  to  them  ;  beginning  by  the  IVcakncfs 
of  the  Child. 

The  firft  Accident  to  which  a  new-born  Child  is  fob-* 
je<5t,  is  Wcaknefs ;  not  that  they  arc  always  weak  of 
their  Nature,  but  it  proceeds  from  a  hard  or  tedious 
Labour,  during  which  they  have  fuller’d  fo  much,  that 
they  are  fometimes  fo  weak  after  they  are  bom,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  difeover  at  firft,  if  they  be  alive  or  dead,  be- 
caufc  they  are  not  feen  to  move  any  Part  of  their  Body, 
which  is  fometimes  fo  blue  and  livid,  particularly  the 
pace,  that  they  are  thought  to  be  quite  iuflbcated  ;  the/ 
after  they  have  been  whole  Hours  in  that  Condition, 
they  recover  by  Degrees,  as  if  they  were  returning  Horn 
Death  to  Life. 

One  may  judge  that  the  Child  is  not  aiftualJy  dead 
(though  in  fome  Meafure  he  appears  fo  at  that  firft 
Jnftaiu)  if  the  Mother  has  felt  him  ftir  with  Vigour,  a 
little  before  flic  was  deliver’d,  if  flic  had  not  too  great  a 
Flooding,  and  if  her  Labour  was  not  extremely  hard. 
But  one  would  be  quite  convinced  that  he  is  alive,  tliorf 
he  docs  not  cry,  and  does  not  move  any  Part  of  his 
Body,  after  lie  is  born,  if  putting  die  Hand  on  his 
Bread,  the  Motion  of  the  Heart  js  felt ;  and  if  feeling 
die  Nave  Ml  ling,  near  the  Belly,  there  is  yet  a  Puliation 
of  the  Arteries  •,  then  all  Endeavours  muff  be  11ft  d  to 
bring  him  to  Life.  —  Firft,  being  put  in  a  warm  Blanker, 
he  mull  be  carried  to  die  Fire,  where  the  Midwife  hav¬ 
ing  taken  fome  Wine  in  her  Mouth,  fliall  fqtiirt  a  fmall 
Quantity  thereof  into  his,  repeating  the  fame  Thing  if 
it  be  nec diary  ;  putting,  likewile,  on  his  Bread  and 
Belly  other  Compreflcs,  dipped  in  other  Wine,  whidi 
mull  be  warmed  for  the  Purpofc  j  keeping  his  Face  ur- 
cover’d,  and  his  Mouth  a  little  open  to  facilitate  his 
Rcfpiration,  deanfing  his  Nollrils  with  fmall  Tents  dip  ¬ 
ped  likewile  in  Wine  to  make  him  fmell  it,  wanning 
all  the  Parts  of  his  Body,  to  excite  in  them  die  native 
Warmth,  and  accelerate  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood 
and  Spirits ;  whereby  the  Child  recovering  his  Strength 
by  Degrees,  will  begin  to  move  his  Members  one  alter 
another,  after  which  he’ll  cry,  though  very  weakly 

uc  firft. 

Sometimes,  alfo,  Children  are  naturally  weak,  ns 
5  G  wheat 
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r. 


when  they  come  before  Term,  or  have  been  begotten  by 
infirm  or  weak  Parents.  In  that  Cafe,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  remedy  to  it,  and  all  that  can  he  clone,  is  to  nurfc 
them  well;  notwithftanding  which,  fuel.  Children  are 
feldom  of  a  long  Life,  and  often  die  of  the  lealt  Indil- 

poiition  which  happens  to  them. 

sis  to  the  Contufiens  and  Drttifis  of  the  head  and  other 

Parts  of  the  Body  of  a  new-born  Child .  —  'I  he  mold  com¬ 
mon  and  in  oft  frequent  Conttifion,  is  that  made  at  tie 
Top  of  their  Head  j  where  they  have,  iomccuncs,  at 
their  coming  into  the  World,  a  Contufiov.  as  big  as  ia 
an  Eg",  or  even  bigger  •,  as  is  particularly  feen  in  the 

-  -  -  -  y  r  . 


T  XL) Id  fif  * 

;s,  looner  or  later,  according  as  rho  riui  i  tVV° 

more  or  lefs  humid,  and  move  or  leg  ilron^T  il 
thofe  Bones  be  entirely  eonfdidatcj,  ft  [s 

in  France  to  have  on  the  Haa;  a  C^ly-A-yl 
in  fcveral  Doubles,  to  defend  the  Brum  ~tl°*  V01'1’ 
Cold,  or  any  other  external  Injury.  rt°‘lIn  *■  ^ 


firft  Lyings-in,  which  happens  much  looner  when  the 
Woman  is  advanced  in  Years,  bccanfe  the  inward  Orifice 
of  their  Matrice  being  more  callous,  is  dilated  with 
«neatcr  Difficulty ;  wherefore  the  Head  of  the  Child 

happening  to  be  prefied  againft  it,  and  being  encircled 

with  it  as  with  a  Crown  in  its  fuperior  Part,  which  pre- 
j’ents  itfelf  naturally  foremoft,  is  fwelled  and  turn  died 
becaufe  of  the  Blood  and  Humours  which  fall  and  arc 
flopped  in  that  Part  by  the  Compreflion  thereof  made  by 
that  inward  Orifice,  and  particularly  when  it  begins  to 
be  pufhed  out  ftrongly,  and  remains  thus  too  Jong  with¬ 
out  being  capable  to  make  her  Way,  alter  the  Waters, 
which  lupported  it  a  little,  have  been  evacuated,  to  which 
the  Midwife  can  contribute,  like  wife,  if  flic  touches  it 
too  often,  and  too  roughly  with  her  fingers,  when  it 

prefents  itfelf  to  the  Pa 0 age. 

Thofe  Tumours  are  fometimes  fo  big,  that  they 

can  (the  Woman  having  not  yet  the  Orifice  of  the  Ma¬ 
trice  fufficiently  dilated)  hinder  a  Midwife  from  know¬ 
ing  eafily,  which  Part  the  Child  prefents  foremoll  *,  mi- 
ftaking  thofe  Tumours  for  a  Shoulder,  a  Knee,  or  the 
Buttock  of  the  Child  though  by  feeling  it,  the  Mi  (take 
is  foon\rc(ftificd  j  for  though  thofe  Tumours  are  vefy 
ficfliy,  they  notwithftanding  ieel  harder  than  a  Shoulder 
or  the  Buttocks,  thole  Parts  being  always  much  iofcei, 
and  have  not  thofe  Hairs  felt  on  the  Head.  If  the 
Child  prefents  firft  any  other  Part  than  the  I  lead,  as  an 
Arm,  or  a  Leg,  and  thole  Parts  remain  likewife  a  long 

Time  prefied  in  the  Pall  age,  they  are  alfo  tumified.  . 

To  diflolve  thofe  Tumours,  lo  foon  as  the  Child  is 
born,  they  mult  be  bathed  with  warm  Wine,  or  Brandy, 
dipping  a  Comprels  in  it,  to  put  over  the  rumour,  or 
Bruife  •,  and  if,  notwithftanding,  they  were  to  come  to  a 
Suppuration,  the  Matter  ought  not  to  be  lelc  to  fojourn 
long  in  it,  for  lear  the  Bones  ol  the  Head,  winch  aie  vciy 
tender,  and  very  thin  in  new-born  Children,  fhould  be 
liberated  and  carriatcd,  in  which  Cafe  the  1  umoui  imift 
be  opened  in  a  proper  Place,  applying  over  it  a  Plainer 
of  Betony.  If  an  Arm  or  a  Leg  was  tumified,  hkewile, 
it -mult  be  wrapped  in  Compreiles  dipped  in  Wine  01 
Brandy,  in  which  have  been  boiled  Camomile-Flowers, 
or  Mellilot.  Which  Remedy  is  likewife  of  very  great  Ser¬ 
vice,  when  Boys  have  their  Scrotum  fwelled. 

lint  the  greeatell  Accident  is  when  a  Man-midwife, 
or  a  Midwile,  tlirough  Want  oi  Skill,  or  Dexterity, 
breaks  or  dillocaies  an  Armor  a  Leg  i  which  Accident 
mull  be  remedied,  by  fitting  the  Member  in  its  I  late 
an  ii n,  and  keeping  it  up  with  proper  Bandages. 

°  Js  to  the  Mole  of  the  Head  of  new-horn  Children ,  and 
Sutures  too  much  open.  —  Often  Children  born  before 
Term,  having  not  yet  acquired  their  entire  Pcrfciftion, 
as  likewife  thofe  weak  of  their  Nature,  have  the  Mole  ol 
rhe  1  lead,  and  the  Sutures  lb  open,  proceeding  irom 
the  Bones  being  at  a  great  Dillance  lrom  one  another, 
that  it  is  quite  loft,  anti  almoft  without  Suppoit,  bec.iule 
its  lkmes  vacillate  on  all  Sides.  Thefe  Chilihen  moll 
commonly  do  not  live  long  •,  and  one  mull  not  pretend 
then  to  approach  lie  Bones  near  one  another,  by  a  coo 
dole  Comprcll'on,  olherwifc  the  Brain  would  be  thereby 
deprived  of  its  Motion  by  being  loo  narrowly  confined  ; 
therefore  the  Mid  wile  mull  only  take  care  then  to  keep 
up  gently,  and  without  the  lead  Violence,  the  whole 
Strut  lure,  by  Means  of  a  Begtiin,  and  leave  the  reft  ol 
the  Operation  to  Nature,  which  will  join  thofe  Sutures 
by  Degree',  in  {y iterating,  drying,  and  con folida ting 
the  Bones  of  the:  lead,  which  had  not  been  yet  entirely 

formed.  , 

Note,  That  there  are  Children  who  have  the  Mole  ol 

their  Head  open,  till  they  are  three  Years  oi  Age  ; 


a  n  am  q  they  are  notwkhft^g 
one  another  at  the  Place  of  rh,<J  3 
[iiantity  of  Water  contained 


It  fometimes  happens,  that  though  the  Bones  -  - 
I  lead  be  large  enough  to  he  joined  on  all  $K}(., 
were  not  hinder’d  from  it  ^  they  1  t 

very  dillant  from  one 

becaufe  of  the  Quantity  oi  water  contained  h. . 5 

them  and  the  Dura  Mater.  This  Malady  is  calleT? 
drocephale ,  of  which  there  are  feveral  Sorts,  acco  f 
as  the  Waters  are  nearer  or  more  dillant  from  the  r  • 
or  even  contain’d  in  its  Ventricles.  If  the  Water  r’ 
between  the  Skin  and  the  Pericranium ,  or  between  C 
Pericranium  and  the  Cranium  ^  the  Malady  may  be  cur  \ 
if  the  Tumours  be  not  too  large,  by  diflolving  the  W  ’ 
ters,  or  making  an  Aperture  for  the  Evacuation  thereof* 
but  if  they  be  in  too  great  Abundance  under  the  Hones' 
between  them  and  the  Dura  Mater ,  pufhing  them  thus 
outwards,  and  widening  the  Sutures,  Children  cannot  re¬ 
cover  *  which  is  ftill  much  more  impoiliblc,  if  thofe  Wa¬ 
ters  be  contained  between  the  Dura  Mater  and  the  Pin 
Mater ,  or  in  the  Brain. 


* 

y. Is  to  new-horn  Children  who  have  their  Funkmi 
clofed. —  It  happens,  fometimes,  that  Children,  both 
Male  and  Female,  arc  born  with  their  Fundament  clofed 
and  flopped,  wherefore  they  cannot  void  their  Excre¬ 
ments  ;  of  which  Malady  they  infallibly  die,  if  it  be  not 
quickly  remedied. 

The  Fundament  is  clofed  in  two  Manners,  fiber  by 
feme  fimplc  Membrane,  as  by  the  Skin,  through  whkn 
fomc  Trace  is  feen,  or  a  livid  Mark  proceeding  (iom 
the  Excrements  retained  ;  and  there  is  felt  with  the  fin¬ 
ger  a  Softncfs  in  the  Infid c,  at  the  Place  where  it  fhould 
be  perforated.  Or  it  is  entirely  doled  by  a  Thick* 
nefs  of  Flefh,  fo  that  nothing  appears  outward,  which 
could  denote  its  true  Situation. 

When  nothing  but  a  Skin  Hops  the  Fundament,  the 
Operation  is  eafy  *,  and  Children  can  recover,  by  the 
Surgeon  making  the  Aperture  thereof,  with  a  final)  Bi- 
ftoury,  rather  crofs-wiie,  than  lingle  or  longitudinal,  to 
give  it  a  round  Figure,  and  that  the  Place  may  not  be  re¬ 
united  afterwards,  taking  a  particularCarenottowour.il 
the  Sphincter  of  the  Rett  urn.  The  Incifion  thus  made, 
the  Excrements  will  have  an  I flue,  but  it  they  could  not 
be  evacuated,  by  their  having  grown  coo  hard,  in  lo- 
journing  fo  long  in  the  Belly,  a  gentle  Cdyltcr  ought 
to  be  adminillcr’d  to  the  Child,  to  excite  that  Evacua¬ 
tion  ;  after  which  a  Tent  mull  be  introduced  into  the 
7Knus  to  hinder  the  Re- union  thereof,  which  fhould  ft 
cover’d  at  lirll  with  Honey  of  Roles,  and  at  the  HI 
with  lome  deficcative  and  cicatrizing  Ungucntum, 
silbum  rafts ,  and  the  Potupholix  \  taking  p.utiai:.i:  Uj 
to  cleanle  the  Child  well  ol  his  Excrements  and  toui.> 
the  Wound  immediately  alter,  and  every  lime  he 
to  llool,  left  by  leaving  him  too  long  weltering  b  t.n:a, 
the  Wound  Ihould  degenerate  into  a  malignant 

But  il  the  Fundament  be  fo  doled,  that  then1 1  -  j- 
tire  leall  Trace  or  Mark  thereol  remaining,  tacOj  -i 

tion  is  much  more  difficult ;  and  it  is  a  Sri:u,  _‘l 
/aid  if  the  Child  clcape  with  File.  J  herelore  it 
(iirl  who  voids  her  Excrements  througl^  r i*\ 
which  Nature  has  made  in  the  Infidr  ol  the  \ 
Ihpply  tlie  Want  ol  an  Anus  pis  it  often  J r 
Caleb)  the  Operation  ought  not  to  be  attempt:, 
that  wanting  to  cure  only  an  Incommodit),  o.* 
procure  the  Death  ol  the  Child*  But  d  jj-1^ 
Ifi'ue  for  the  Excrements,  the  Operation  1  •  j1  ( 
taken,  though  very  dangciom,  lune  v,1‘‘°"k 

Child  would  infallibly  die. 

'Fo  operate  well,  in  this  Cafe,  thougn  •“ 
Trace  feen  on  iheOutlule  ol  the  pmpu  1  T,. 

of  the  'Fhicknef;;  of  the  Flefh,  win.  h  » *  * 1 !  J  *  ’■  ‘ 


the  Surgeon  lhall  introduce  a'<  l-n*  ;1S  11,10  "jj  {l)  j*lU 
a  final  I  Billory  edg<  d  only  on  one  bide,  li:::!,lY  v  s 


if 


»\  V 


1/ 
t  .1 


V 


u, 

.  f 


M  i  b  iv  i  P  r  r 


of 


at  half  a  Finger’s 


the  Inftrumcnt  underneath,  —  —  ~  *  -i^u  a 

•h  of  the  Rum p-bone  of  the  Child,  which  is  the 

.  .  find  rhe  Inteftine  i  :ind  nnfliinn- 


4S  3 


JfL  Ol  tile  Via  v-iiiiu,  will C1I  UJC 

Pl^e  where  he  /hall  find  the  Intettine  ;  and  pufhing  it  fo 

r*  -that  it  may  be  wide  enough  for  the  Evacuation  of 
"  _ _  ml’incr  Care  to  nreferve  nc  m nr Ii  on 


V;  Excrement,  taking  Care  to  prelervc  as  much  as 
tne  '  •  .  this  done,  the  Wound  /hall  be 


(Tbf  the  Sphinx ;  this  done,  the  Wound  fliali  be 
as  above ;  having  Regard  to  the  Accidents 
Ult  mil  Id  follow. 


W 


hicfi  could  follow. 

When  it  happens  that  the  Conduct  of  the  Urine  is 
3  mnfl-  ho  onen’d  likewife  to  <?ive  Tflnr*  rn  rh^ 


\\  lien  it  —  —  — - -  w •  njiv 

ftoopeJ,  it  mu  ft  be  open’d  likewife  to  give  I  flue  to  tl 
nrinc  contained  in  the  Bladder ;  after  which  a  fmali 
Wadcn  Pipe  M  be  introduced  into  it,  to  keep  the 
Pa(I>e  open,  rill  the  Puncttion  and  IncLfion,  which  has 
been  made  with  the  Lancet,  be  cicatrized.  But  as  it  is 

-  .  1  .  _  1« 1  Z'  K  O  D  C  f  «  f-l  #•  1%  A 


!y>cn  niauc  'vitw  - - ^  - ^  « 

very  difficult  to  keep  fuch  a  Pipe  in  the  Yard  of  fmali 
Children,  on  which,  by  its  being  too  fhort,  a  proper 


Vi*  ^  J  ^  #  ^  - 7  ~  a 

Bandage  cannot  be  applied,  it  is  as  well  without  it,  fince 
the  Urine  they  void,  almott  continually,  will  keep  the 


Aperture  open. 

Tkt  the  next  Accident  I  defign  to  examine  in  a 


[?/c,  i  niu  - -  - O  iu  a 

new-born  Child  (though  not  at  all  dangerous,  though 
ir  would  be  very  troublefome  and  difagreeable,  if  it 
was  not  remedied  in  Time)  is  that  commonly  called 


m 


^  nwi-  - -  '  - - 

£;/*///;,  tongue-tied ,  and  in  French ,  Z*  filet. 


The  Tongue  is  naturally  fatten J 5 d  with  a  pretty  ftrong 
Ligament,  which  fattens  it  underneath,  and  is  extended 
as  far  as  the  Middle  thereof,  to  keep  it  fubjed,  and  to 
ferve  as  a  Pivot,  on  which  being  fupported,  it  may 
make  on  aJi  Sides  all  its  different  Motions.  That  Li¬ 
gament  mutt  leave  it  the  Liberty  to  be  carried  into  all 
the  Parts  of  the  Mouth  ;  therefore  it  mutt  not  be  too 
fhort,  nor  fatten’d,  but  at  a  reafonable  Diftance  from 
its  Extremity,  which  mutt  be  free  on  all  Sides.  But  it 
happens  often,  that  new-born  Children  have  on  the 
fore  Part  of  that  Ligament,  a  fmali  membraneous  Pro¬ 
duction,  continued  almoft  as  far  as  to  the  End  of  their 
Tongue,  which  depriving  them  of  the  Liberty  of  its 
Morion,  hinders  them  from  fucking  with  Eafe  ;  becaufe 
the  Tongue  being  kept  down,  and  as  bridled  by  that 
String,  he  cannot  raife  it  as  it  would  be  neceflary,  to  prefs 
with  it  the  Nipple  againft  his  Palate,  and  fuck  it  to  draw 
the  Milk  from  it;  nor  likewife  move  it  commodioufly 
lor  the  Deglution  of  the  faid  Milk. 

To  rectify  that  Imperfection,  a  Surgeon  mutt  cut  the 
String  as  much,  or  as  little,  as  he’ll  judge  neccffary, 
with  Scjiliirs  very  (harp  at  the  Point ;  avoiding  above  all 
i  lungs  from  making  the  Incifion  of  the  proper  Ligament 
of  the  I  ongue,  as  likewife  from  Opening  the  Veflels 
wit  are  underneath. 


AW,  That  when  a  Surgeon,  or  a  Midwife,  through  U- 
norancc,  or  Want  of  Dexterity,  in  attempting  to  cut 
•'ll.ino  above-men tion’d,  opens  the  Vcffcls  which 

whiTT1’  ? r  T^fUCj  thcre  cnfu«  an  Hemorrhage, 

if  ir  '-°i,W  ‘nJa,llbly  caufc  thc  Death  of  the  ChiTtl, 

Acri  /rnr  f°°n  '*  therefore  when  fuch  an 

ol  thc  SurSeon  muft  hcilt  the  End 

arcopn  t0  cautcrizc  thc  Veflels  which 


hi  I 

to 


^nLSl?”i.^bccn  C.ut’  t,lc  Nurfc  muft  pafs 


hnniif  t  - >  A  ^ ijiLiiL  uaia 

Ijindcr  the  I/”'  t  l’CC TJ.mcs a  Day>  under  the  longue, 

, V  Pi  pfthc  Part  cut  .but  it  muft  be 


Com-  vma/»n,|„  r  r . .  V  ’  UUL  1L  ,,,UIL  uc 

Mound  [n\ntu  fcar  1that  l)y  "'Stating  that  fmali 

arils  could  jJ  lllnwu?n  f  louItl  happen,  which  after- 

tr?C,K*r*T  lntoan  u,ccry. 

Ik-  »  often Cb‘ 'ldrcn  arc t0- 


wi, 


Ills  is  0j>..n  *  .  \Afjtuu  tfi  arc  uwject  to. 

kid.  huppens  io’n,il|  l  anr  comm™  V 

tlu.n  m!  lre."  .“rt5T  tht'y  a,c  born,  which 


?l 


ttt  t!u,y  »«-•  born,  W hich 

Pjins  they  feel  in  rl  N,Sbt’  through  the  cxceflivc 

th'ir  Death  .  antl  wbl°h  lbmcrimescauies 


IIJCV  !(•/•  . !  •  ,,  ,,  ’ta”-’  UIL  uAueuivc 

thir  Death  •  whi/ ^  antl  wblcb  lbmcrimescauies 
f:(;m  thc  ’1^1.  Malady  p.  occcds  moll  commonly 

‘UcM;,  nUla,’Gcof  die  hood  of  the  Child,  and 


01  dtc  Mani1L,|.  °.  die  hood  of  thc  Child,  and 

!r,l‘ Matrirc,  tlu-v  i/TW1^  *l ’’  ^‘>r  wJiitt:  they  arc  in 
of  thn  L.  tl,n!l,Kl>  die Navcl-llring  of  tin: 


m,  1  ‘,'K11  me  i\avcl-llring  ol  tin: 

,ltk  with  the  (VI  Tt’  ;-llul  w‘Kn  l,orn>  they  hick  their 
f1'  "ei.-itiil  much  10n)  Ikm'  *?rcil,l-s.  of  which  are 

Well  tlioi;',  \"|UlUs  ’  lx'CiUllc  Stomach  can- 
.*  1,1  ’  l'|l>mio„  1 1,,.. . r  I,1U’.I.US>  no1'  die  lntdlii.es  make 


of  tins  Malady,  viz.  ike  Want  of  evacuating  thc  Meco- 

;  .*hich  §Tsd^’ and  *,ricks  thc  i»teftines  with 

]  chc  Ch,Id  fuckin«  ,nore  Wi"d  than  Milk, 

Ly  the  Difficulty  it  meets  with  m  drawing  the  Bread,  «- 
wlLf  w  h)IScbe.I,,S  t0°  wcak’  and  the  Bread  too  hard  ; 

Diftenfion  thereof ,  but  thofc  Gripes  proceed  oftener  from 
giving  too  much  Pap  to  the  Child,  or  from  tiiat  Pan  b-- 
ing  not  done  enough  ;  becaufe  that  Pood  which  is  coarfe 
and  vilcous  cannot  be  eafdy  digefted  by  new-born  Ciiil- 
dren,  who  have  not  yet  their  Stomach  ufed  to  it. 

To  remedy  the  Gripes  which  torture  new-born  Chil- 
ch-cn.  Regard  mull  be  had  to  the  different  Caufc  thereof. 

I  hcrcfo1  e  if  they  proceed  from  Change  of  Food,  the 
Child  mud  be  kept  from  fucking  till  he  be  two  or  three 

wL  M  f°r,fT  aWuld  be  «n-upted,  by  be¬ 

ing  mix  d  with  the  Phlegm  which  lie  has  then  in  his  Sto- 

™aCi;  the  £ame  TTe  fome  0il  facet  Almonds 
ext  afted  without  Fire,  and  mixed  with  Syrup  of  Marfli- 

ma  lows,  mud  be  adminider’d  to  him,  to  incife  thofe 

a,  fmSi  f‘0t7.  Sh2  VaC0Hium'  which'  is  dopped 
and  harden  d  m  the  Intedmes,  the  Evacuation  thereof 

mud  be  procured  by  Means  of  fome  laxative  Syrups, 

as  that  of  Rofes,  or  Rhubarb  cum  Chicor.  &c.  If  the 

Ch,  d  cannot  fuck  eafily  ;  Regard  mud  be  had  to  what 

hinders  him  from  it;  for  if  it  be  by  his  being  Tongue- 

Bread  f  |tn'lT  ^  CUt  °ff;  0r  ^om  that  the 
Breads  °f  Ins  Nurfe  are  too  hard,  lie  mud  have  an- 

odicr  Nui  fe,  whom  lie  fliali  fuck  a  little  at  a  Time  and 

,  hls  Stomach  cannot  contain  and  dio-eft 

much  Milk  at  once:  And  while  he  is  griped  he  mutt 

n\nn°ry  ap>  bef ufe  t,iat  Food  caufes  by  its  Vifcofuy 
ObttruLtions  whence  Winds  are  generated,  which  in- 

creafe  in  fuch  a  Manner  the  Pains  of  the  Gripes,  that  it 
caufes  mortal  Convulfions  in  feveral  Children. 

n|f  (twChi,d  h^S  Wornls’  a  Piece  of  Cloth  dipped  in 
O.i  of  Wormwood  mixed  with  the  Gall  of  an  Ox,  mud 

be  applied  on  his  Belly  ;  and  if  Jie  can  take  any  Thin? 

inwardly  I  have  preferibed  a  weak  Iniufion  of  Rhubarb 

in  red  Wine,  winch  has  very  well  fucceeded. 

When  the  Gripes  are  caufed  by  the  Winds,  as  it  mod 

commonly  iiappens,  or  by  fome  acrimonious  Humours 

contained  in  the  Intedines,  the  Belly  of  the  Child  mud 

be  anointed  with  the  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds,  Walnuts 

and  Camomile  mixed  together,  and  warm,  dipping  a’ 

1  leee  of  Cloth  to  put  upon  it,  keeping  befides  the 
Child  very  warm. 

FIs  to  the  Inflammation,  Ulceration ,  and  Eminence  of  the 
Navel  of  new-born  Children.  —  The  continual  Cries  of 
imail  Children,  occafioned  by  the  excel! ive  Pains  they 
tcel  at  firft,  caufe  them  fo  much  Agitation  in  their  Belly, 
that  the  Navel-ftring  happening  to  fall  too  foon,  and 
before  it  be  entirely  re-united  and  cicatrized,  there  Iiap¬ 
pens  an  Inflammation  and  Ulceration  in  the  Place  ;  at 
other  Times,  though  it  be  entirely  re- uni  ted  outwardly 
but  not  inwardly,  it  dilates  itfelf,  and  Harts  out  of  the 
Bigncfs  oi  a  fmali  Egg,  and  fometimes  more  ;  which 
we  commonly  call  Exompbale ,  or  Eminence  of  the  Navel. 

Some  imagine  that  when  it  is  thus  inflamed  and  ul¬ 
cerated,  it  is  becaufe  the  String  has  been  tied  too  near 
the  Belly,  which  caufes  a  great  Pain,  and  afterwards  an 
Inflammation  ;  others  lay,  that  Nature  being  ufed  to 
void  the  Urine  through  that  Place,  while  the  Child  is 
in  the  Womb  of  his  Mother,  lends  it  thither  Hill 
during  thc  firft  Days,  and  caufes  that  Accident  by  its 
Acrimony  •,  which  Sentiment  has  not  the  lead  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Reafon  ;  for  it  is  impofliblc  that  the  Urine  fhould 
flow  from  the  Bladder  to  the  Navel  through  the  Quraquc, 
which  is  not  perforated  in  a  human  Foetus  ;  and  let 
the  Ligature  of  the  Navel-firing  be  ever  fo  near  the 
Belly,  and  lb  tight,  ir  being  a  dead  Parc,  fo  foon  ns  the 
Child  is  born,  it  cannot  hurt  ir,  imlefs  the  Skin  of  the 
Belly,  which  is  very  fcnfible,  be  tied  along  with  it. 

1  herefore  this  Inf*  inwall  on  and  ft  art  ing  out  of  the  N.-> 

I  / 1  ^  _ _ _ .  1  i  .1  .1  /■>  1  •  1  1  .  1 . 
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vel-ilHiig  proceed  from  iliac  the  Child  h-cling  violent 
Pains  in  his  Belly  cries  continually,  whereby  tile  Umhi- 

I  T  f  ‘  I  L  K  1  n  1  b  t'fw  1  r r#i  n  i  #•*  «  nml  2  1  . .  !  /  *  !  .  » 
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<nt>  at  iirll,  by  not  being  yet  ulul 
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lick  is  hindered  from  re-uniting  itfelf;  it  can  piocccd 
likewife  from  a  violent  and  1  requeue  Cough,  Inraule  by 
the  violent  Efforts  thereof  the  Blood  is  fuivi.i  ii  t. »  th.n; 
End  of  the  umbilical  V i in  which  is  left,  which  it  keet-s 

i  I  .  I  ii  *  i  i 
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this  general,  there  *n-e  -  always  d,lated,  and  Irapp-nii.g  to  be  comipr.-d  b/  ,ts 

•  emu  paiucular  Caufes  Jong  t  ijotirning  in  it,  n  infallibly  caules  an  luiammaiion 
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to  the  Navel ;  and  what  is  tied  happening  to  fall  before 
the  Re-union  is  made,  there  remains  an  U leery  in  the 
Place,  which  is  often  followed  by  a  Lois  of  Blood,  and 
fometimes  even  by  Death. 

The  chief  Thing  to  be  obferved  in  the  Cure  of  this 
Malady  is,  to  endeavour  to  appeafe  the  Cough  and  the 
Cries  ot  the  Child,  having  Regard  to  what  can  be  the 
Caufc  thereof,  otherwife  it  would  always  increafe  and 
if  he  was  griped  he  mu  ft  be  cafed  as  above  preferibed. 
If  there  be  an  Inflammation  of  the  Navel,  a  Piaifter  of 
the  Cerat  of  Galt  an ,  mixed  with  half  Populeum ,  or  a 
fmall  Comprefs  dipped  in  Oil  of  Rofes,  and  a  little  Vi¬ 
negar,  nnift  be  applied  to  it :  Vngnentum  of  Rofes  and 
Album  rafis  mixed  together,  are  alfo  very  good.  If  the 
Navel  remains  ulcerated  after  the  Ligature  is  fallen, 
aftringent  and  deficcative  Remedies  mull  be  applied  to 
it,  fuch  as  fmall  Pieces  of  Cloth  dipped  in  Lime-Water, 
or  Plantin-Water,  in  which  feme  Allum  has  been  dif- 
folved.  If  the  Ulcer  be  fmall,  nothing  but  a  Pledget  of 
dry  Lint  fhould  be  uled. 

As  to  the  Eminence  of  the  Navel ,  whether  it  be  big 
or  fmall,  the  Cure  thereof  ought  not  to  be  undertaken 
otherwife  than  by  the  Bandage,  and  Comprefles,  which 
muff  be  well  appropriated  to  that  Ufe,  till  the  Child 
has  acquired  a  pretty  reafbnable  Age  ;  when,  if  the 
Malady  was  not  cured  by  the  Bandage,  the  Operation 
may  be  attempted  ;  but  if  in  Confequence  of  the  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  Navel,  an  Impofthume  was  formed 
in  it,  which  caules  that  Eminence,  and  the  Tumour 
being  very  big,  the  Child  can  never  be  cured,  and  in¬ 
fallibly  dies  of  it.  For  if  the  Tumour  be  opened,  tho* 
the  Matter  will  be  thereby  evacuated  ,  there  is  great 
Danger  of  the  Inteftines  coming  out  along  with  it,  the 
ftrft  Time  the  Child  cries  after  the  Operation  is  made ; 
therefore  Ambrofe  Pare  would  not  have  a  Surgeon  at¬ 
tempt  it,  for  Fear  of  being  accufed  by  thofc  who  know 
nothing  of  the  Matter,  with  having  killed  the  Child  ; 
though  this  Advice  of  Pare  is  to  be  followed  with  a 
Diftin&ion  ;  for  if  the  Impofthume  be  fmall,  and  the 
Strength  of  the  Child  will  allow  it,  the  Operation  is  to 
be  made,  becaufe  when  there  is  fome  Hope  of  Succefs, 
let  it  be  ever  fo  little,  it  is  belt  to  pra&ife  what  the  Art 
commands,  than  leave  the  Patient  in  an  imminent 
Danger  of  his  Life. 

As  to  the  Sorenefs ,  Re  chiefs,  and  Inflammation  of  the 
Groins,  Buttocks ,  and  Thighs  of  the  Child.  —  If  the  Nurfe 
does  not  keep  her  Child  very  clean,  by  changing  his 
Cloaths  every  Time  he  has  fouled  himfclf,  his  Groins, 
Buttocks  and  Thighs  will  be  fubjedt  to  Excoriations, 
which  often  degenerate  into  Inflammations.  To  avoid 
which  the  Nurfe  muft:  not  only  change  her  Child  often, 
but  alfo  keep  thofc  Places  very  dry,  and  free  from  all 
Sorts  of  Humidities,  and  if  notwithftanding  her  great 
Care,  thofc  Parts,  by  their  being  very  tender,  fhould 
happen  to  be  galled,  flic  muft  wafh  them  with  cold 
Water,  which  1  know  to  be  the  moft  fovereign  Remedy 
in  thole  Cafes  *  fome  life  when  there  is  a  great  Sorenefs, 
Album  rafis,  or  Pompho/ix  fpread  on  fmall  Pieces  of 
Cloths  in  Form  of  a  Plaillcr.  But  when  that  Accident 
happens  thtough  tiic  exccflivc  Heat  of  the  Urine  of  the 
Child,  his  wet  Nurfe  muft  ufe  a  cooling  Regimen, 
avoiding  all  that  could  contribute  towards  over-heating 
her  Milk,  efpccially  thofc  fcantlalous  Cordials  1b  much 
in  Vogue  at  prefent  among  the  fair  Sex. 

Another  Malady  to  which  new-born  Children  arc 
fubject,  as  the  Aphtcs ,  or  Vic  cries,  or  Cankers  of  their 
Mouth. 

The  Aphtcs  proceed  cither  from  the  Milk  of  the 
Nurfe,  who  being  reel -hair’d,  or  amorous  to  Excels,  or 
addicted  to  Wine,  her  Milk  can  by  its  Heat  and  Acri¬ 
mony  ulcerate  the  Mouth  of  the  Child  *,  or  from  the 
Milk  being  corrupted  in  the  Stomach  of  the  Child, 
through  the  too  great  Debility  of  that  Part,  or  lbrnc 
other  Imliipofltion,  in  which  acquiring  an  Acrimony 
inllead  of  its  being,  well  digelied,  there  a  riles  from  it 
a  vi  Icons  Scurf,  winch  adhering  throughout  the  whole 
Capacity  of  the  Mouth,  gen  emus  in  it  thofc  little  Ulcers 
or  Aphtcs. 

Some  of  thofc  Aphtcs  are  fun  pie,  as  thofc  can  fed  by 
the  foie  Heat  of  th'*  Milk  of  the  Nurfe,  or  by  the  Blood 
and  ]  lumours  of  the  Child,  which  are  a  little  too  much 
over-heated  :  Then  they  aic  very  liiperlkial,  and  ol  a 
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fhort  Duration,  and  eafily  cured  ;  and  ]- 

nant,  fuch  as  tho fe  caufed  by  a  vcncreaU^  ^  rr% 

which  happen  after  a  malignant  Fever  rliois 

the  Nature  of  Scurvy,  which  are  putrid  corTr^  cf 

ambulant,  and  occupy  not  only  the  W  c°  1Vc»  ar-4 
Membrane  which  lines  the  Infidc  of  th-  jvJ u  of 

the  Tongue,  but  making  deep  Excoriations  and  a!1 
municated  befides  to  all  the  inward  Parts  of  Co,,1‘ 
which  are  the  Properties  of  all  thole  caufed  bv  k  roar> 
Pox,  which  cannot  be  cured  by  thecommon  Rem'  a-  ^ 
by  their  Specificks,  otherwife  they  would  a  bat 
every  Day,  and  caufc  at  laft  the  Child’s  rwT  U>0rfe 
too  weak  to  bear  the  Efte&s  of  the  RemrHu'  :  oft£n 
proper  to  fave  his  Life.  w“Ich  are 

When  thofe  Jpbtes  are  fmall,  and  without  „„  ,, 
hgnity,  by  wafhmg  the  Mouth  of  the  Child  "I  if1' 
ley  or  Plantin-Water,  mixed  with  Honev  of  iTr  iar' 
a  Decoftion  of  the  young  Buds  of  the  Leaves  of°Ri’  ?r 
berry-Trees,  which  is  a  Remedy  of  my  own  W  • 

and  which  I  know  by  Experience  to  be  an  exce Lr 
efpecially  if  a  Spoonful  of  common  Honey  h-  h„;i  i"'1 
it,  and  well  flammed,  the  Nurfe  muft  dm  »  u:.  “!■ 
very  foft  Cloth  tied  to  a  Stick,  into  this  Dec"”  0 
warm,  and  wafh  the  Mouth  of  the  Child  gently  w°?0n 
for  if  flie  was  to  go  too  roughly  to  work,  m  inPrf 
mation  would  happen,  which  would  render  the  Mala 


worfe. 


If  the  Ulcers  were  to  participate  of  fome  Malbnitv 
topick  Remedies  muft  be  ufed,  whole  Operation  Ibou'd 
be  very  quick,  to  correct  the  bad  Quality  of  the  Hu¬ 
mour  which  caufes  them,  and  hinder  them  from  grow, 
ing  worfe  ;  becaufe  as  they  cannot  be  left  long  on  thofc 
Parts,  their  Effects  and  Virtues  would  be  hindered  or 
much  'diminifhed  by  the  Humidities  of  the  Mouth 
which  Remedies  mult  be  efcarotick :  Therefore  thole 
Ulcers  muft  be  touched  with  fome  Second  Water,  mixed 
with  Plantin-Water,  or  with  fome  Spirit  of  Vitriol, 
taking  great  Care  that  the  Child  fhould  not  fwallow  any 
of  it,  and  the  Remedy  ought  to  be  much  more  Ikon* 
and  acrimonious  as  the  Ulcers  are  deeper  and  malig¬ 
nant  being  cauterifed  thus,  by  touching  them  flmpfy 
once  or  twice,  according  to  their  Breadth,  Depth,  and 
Corruption  (left:  fome  acrimonious  Serofities  fhould  dill:! 
on  the  Places  which  are  not  ulcerated,  and  into  th: 
Child’s  Throat)  his  Mouth  muft  be  walked  with  my 
Decodtion  of  Buds  of  Blackberry-Bu flics,  and  Honey  of 
Rofes,  and  touched  afterwards  with  Lime-Water  tho’ 
feveral  prefer  to  this  laft  Operation  the  cauterizing  thole 
Ulcers  with  fmall  Tents  dipped  into  boiling  Oil.  But 
if  thofe  Ulcers  proceed  from  a  venereal  Virus,  thofe  Re¬ 
medies  can  hinder  them  from  proceeding  further,  but 
they  cannot  be  cured  without  the  Specificks  I  am  to 
mention  hereafter. 

As  to  Children  breeding  their  Teeth  with  Pain,  and  o 
their  Convulfions . — Their  Teeth  which  weic  hidden  in 
the  Jaw-Bones,  begin  commonly  to  come  out,  not  all 
at  once,  but  one  after  another,  towards  the  litth  or  fixta 
Month,  fometimes  fooncr  and  fometimes  later,  piercing 
the  Gums  they  - were  covered  with.  Then  betuulc  ot 
the  exquifite  Scnfc  of  thofe  Parts,  Children  fed  foca 
cxceflive  Pains,  that  a  great  Number  of  them,  who  be¬ 
fore  had  always  continued  in  perfedl  Health,  are  in  gr^ 
Danger  of  their  Life,  and  often  die,  by  realbn  ot  feveral 
bad  Accidents  which  happen  to  them  at  that  lime,  t»- 
Principal  whereof  arc  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  -  v'1'-  ' v 
25.  /.  3.  ‘  When,  lays  he,  the  Teeth  begin  to  Ip f. 
4  out  in  Children,  there  happens  a  dangerous  In h:.1^ 

4  the  Gums,  Convulfions,  Loo  I  ends,  and^v.inai^ 
4  at  the  coming  out  of  the  Eye-Teeth,  in  thole  p 
4  larly  who  are  very  large  and  fat,  and  hard  ^ 
Though  the  fame  Hippocrates  fays  in  his  Bo'^,  • 
Dcntitionc,  that  all  the  Children  who  have  Con\U'*( 
when  they  breed  their  'Teeth  don’t  die,  and  that  10^ 
of  them  recover.  He  lays  likewife,  that  1,101  , 
breed  them  in  Winter  recover  looner  than  at  aao 

'Time,  if  they  be  well  taken  Care  of.  .  ^ 

'The  Eye-Teeth  caufe  much  more  Pain  to 

than  all  the  others,  becaufe  they  have  a  ^ 


art  ict’ 
1  bound. 
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anil  a  more  confidernbtc  iinall  Nerve,  w'll.c  ^  1 
mimicarion  with  that  which  moves  the  , 

Hippocrates  obferves,  the  Children  who  aic  u  p 
and  have  tiic.ii  Jklly  very  liaril,  arc  lor  tW  ‘ 
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ter  Danger  than  the  others,  becaufe  the 
a  much  g***  caupes  a  much  greater  Fluxion  of  Hu- 

j^gony,  in  fjcic  Part.  The  Teeth  which  come  out 

m°urS  °f  hirifw  either  becaufe  they  are  fooner  per- 

0  3or  becaufe  being  fmaller  and  fharper  they  fooner 

ait  the  Gums.  ^  child  is  breeding  his  Teeth  are, 

ThC  rums  and  Cheeks  are  fwelled  ;  where  he  feels  a 
thathuUr  and  an  Itching,  which  makes  him  put  often 

great  Hca  *  .g  jyjouth  to  rub  them,  and  he  drivels 

hishnget  ^  ^  Humidities,  which  the  Pains  he 

2  g.teat  A,Ve  to  overflow  his  Mouth  ;  the  Nurfe  in 
f'^crs  ^  "  the  Bread,  feeling  it  much  hotter  than 

givl"S  ul  cries  almoft  continually,  and  can  have  but 
un]al :  1  g  and  the  firft  Points  of  the  Teeth  are 

vcr)’  \Ln  through  the  Gums,  which  appear  thin  and 
fl![l  over  them,  and  are  fwelled  and  red  on  the 
'vhltIin  j  the  Teeth  have  a  great  Difficulty  to  come 
Sic*cs  ’  ^  m  out  too  many  at  once,  the  Child  is  in 
oul’  or  "a  the  Accidents  which  happen  then  do 

D;ing' 1  they  often  caufe  his  Death. 
wIdj  muft  be  had  on  that  Occafion  to  two  Things  * 
,  t0  preferve  the  Child  from  the  fad  Ac- 

thA  which  could  happen  by  reafon  of  the  violent 
C1Gin  and  the  fecond ,  to  facilitate  as  loon  as  poffible 

of  the  Teeth. 

"Vo  pvt^tve  the  Child  from  the  Accidents  he  is  ex- 
,?  his  Nurfe  muft  obfervs  a  good  Regimen  to 
V  V  tempcrate  her  Milk,  left  the  Dentition  fhould 
Accompanied  with  a  Fever  ;  and  to  hinder  the  Hu- 
w  from  fiowing  in  too  great  Abundance  on  the  in- 
flnrd  Gums,  hit  belly  ought  to  be  kept  open  to  eva¬ 
cuate  them  downwards  though  this  laft  Precaution  is 
almoft  always  ncctllefs,  flnee  there  are  but  few  Children 
who  do  not  breed  their  Teeth  with  a  Loofenefs. 

to  facilitating  the  Cutting  of  the  Teeth,  that  muft 
lie  done  by  the  Nurfe,  who  muft  from  Time  to  Time 
rub  *  the  Gums  of  the  Child  with  her  Finger,  preffing 
moderately  upon  them,  that  being  thereby  ratified, 
they  maybe  caficr  penetrated,  and  cut  by  the  Teeth 
which  are  ready  to  come  out ;  to  which  the  Child  hirri- 
felf  can  contribute,  by  giving  them  to  mumble  a  Piece 
of  Stick  Liquorice,  or  of  a  fmall  Wax-Candle,  which 
is  very  proper  to  foften  the  Gums.  The  moft  common 
Thing  given  to  Children  on  thofe  Occafions,  is  a  Coral 
let  with  fmall  Bells,  to  divert  the  Child  from  the  Pain 
lie  feds  then ;  for  one  muft  not  imagine  with  a  Pack  of 
old  Women,  that  there  is  any  particular  Virtue  in  the 
Coral,  which  is  of  no  other  ufe  in  that  Cafe  but  by 
rcalun  of  its  folid  even  Matter,  for  the  Child  preffing 
his  Gums  again  ft  it  to  eafe  the  Itching  he  feels  in  them, 
he  thereby  dtminifhcs  by  degrees  the  Thicknefs  thereof, 
fo  that  they  are  infcnfibly  cut  by  the  Teeth  underneath. 
But  it'  all  thofe  Means  prove  inefficacious,  by  reafon  of 
the  llardncfs  and  Thicknefs  of  the  Gums,  to  hinder 
the  Child  hum  falling  into  the  Accidents  he  is  threatned 
with,  then  a  fmall  lnciflon  muft  be  made  with  a  Lan¬ 
cer,  on  the  Gum  which  is  difpolcd  for  it. 

*1  here  are  fevcral  other  Remedies  which  fomc  Perfons 
Imagine  to  have  a  particular  Virtue  to  facilitate  the 
Cutting  ol  Children’s  Teeth  *,  but  as  thole  Virtues  are 
lo  vuy  occult  chat  no  Body  can  account  for  them,  are 
bunded  neither  on  Reafon  nor  Experience,  and  have 
not  the  halt  Relation,  nor  the  lead  Appearance  of 
sympathy  with  the  Humours  the  Teeth  arc  form- 
I  will  not  jimufc  mylelf  to  refute  all  the  non- 
jimcal  and  ridiculous  Prodigies  fallely  attributed  to 
f  >olc  Noftrums :  For  can  any  Body  who  has  the  lcaft 
^  ouoii  ol  the  marvellous  Structure  of  the  human  Body, 
•'H  of  the  Production  of  the  fevcral  Parts  thereof,  be  per- 
n"1 ,  (unJcfs  he  has  made  an  entire  Divorce  with  his 
u!°Y  ^,at  there  can  be  any  Thing  in  Nature,  which 
!.!*.  owtwardly  can  operate  on  an  inward  Parc  which  is 


laid  that  they  operate  by  Sympathy,  it  is  the  fame  as  if 
it  was  faid  that  they  do  not  operate  at  all  *  for  even 
that  Sympathy  admitted  (which  1  rejedt  as  frivolous,  and 
founded  only  on  the  empty  Reafon  in  gs  of  fome  crazy 
Philolophers)  and  which  fhould  confift  in  the  Inter- 
changeableneis  of  the  Corpufcles  which  flow  continually 
from  the  Bodies,  between  which  that  Sympathy  is  pre¬ 
tended  to  fubfift,  which  cannot  be  admitted,  without 
admitting  at  the  fame  Time  an  uninterrupted  Continuity 
of  thole  reciprocal  Corpufcles  ;  how  could  fuch  a 
Continuity  fubfift  between  the  outward  Part  of  the 
Neck  and  the  Teeth  ?  When  on  the  contrary  they 
fhould  make  feveral  Circumvolutions,  and  meet  with 
almoft  inieparable  Obftrucftions,  which  fhould  abfolutely 
hinder  them  from  hooking  in  reciprocally  one  another. 
What  could  befides  put  into  Motion  and  feparate 
from  their  coarfer  Particles,  the  Effluvia,  which  fhould 
flow  from  thole  Noftrums  to  procure  thofe  prodigious 
Effe&s?  Can  it  be  the  natural  Heat?  Has  that  Heat 
Power  enough  outwardly  to  operate  with  fuch  Efficacy  ? 
And  is  that  Power  attractive  and  directive  ?  For  it 
fhould  be  both,  to  make  the  Effluvia  of  thofe  Noftrums 
have  the  defired  Effect  •,  it  fhould  be  attractive,  to  help 
thole  Effluvia’s  to  conquer  the  Obftades  they  would 
meet  with  in  penetrating  the  Pores ;  and  directive,  to 
fend  them  to  the  Place  of  their  Destination  ;  but  far 
from  that  Heat  being  capable  to  operate  outwardly,  it 
is  fo  ‘far  out  of  its  Center  when  diffipated  through  die 
Pores  of  the  Body,  th&t  it  is  thereby  rendered  imbecile 
and  uncapable  of  operating  with  the  leal!  Efficacy  •,  and 
likewife,  far  from  its  being  attractive,  it  is  rather  repul- 
five,  fince  the  greater  it  is,  the  more  Power  it  has  to 
cxpell  the  Humours  through  the  Pores,  which  then  it 
renders  lOofer  and  wider  :  As  to  its  directive  faculty,  it 
has  no  other  but  that  of  contributing  by  accelerating 
the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  to  a  more  eufy  Separation 
of  the  Humours ,  and  to  the  Exaltations  of  the  vital 
Spirits,  which  it  is  impoftiblc  fhould  have  any  imme¬ 
diate  Effect  on  the  Teeth,  were  even  thofe  Corpufcles 
to  be  introduced  into  the  Mafs  of  the  Blood,  and  car¬ 
ried  along  with  it  in  its  Circulation,  which  is  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  Problem. 

As  to  the  Convulfions  little  Children  are  fubjefk  to, 
they  arc  caufed  either  by  the  Gripes  or  by  the  Teeth. 
If  by  the  Gripes,  one  muft  remedy  to  it  according  to 
our  Prefcriptions  for  that  Malady  ;  and  if  by  the  Teeth, 
the  moft  falutary  Remedy  is  to  open  the  Gums  with  a 
fmall  Biftory,  till  the  Operator  feels  with  the  Point  of 
the  Inftrument  the  Teeth  which  are  difpofed  to  come  out, 
arid  to  cut  an  Ifllie  behind  the  Head  of  Children  who 
have  it  very  big  ;  as  likewife  to  keep  the  Body  open  of 
thofe  who  are  hard  bound,  abftaining  from  giving  them 
Pap  for  fomc  Time.  That  dangerous  Accident  can 
alfb  be  prevented  by  bleeding  the  Child  in  the  Arm 
•when  there  is  Plenitude,  giving  him  lome  purgative 
Syrup,  and  anointing  the  hind  Part  of  his  Neck  with 

Oil  of  white  Lillies. 

Moft  of  the  Indifpofitions  of  new-born  Children  arc 
attended  with  a  Loofenefs,  to  which  contributes  much 
the  Humidity  of  their  Belly,  which  is  natural  to  them  ; 
and  likewife  the  Aliments  they  ufe  while  Lhey  fuck, 
which  arc  very  liquid  and  fluid,  and  confequently  of  a 
quick  Evacuation. 

That  Loofenefs  is  often  caufed  by  their  1  ceth,  where¬ 
by  all  the  Humours  arc  fo  much  over-heated,  that  they 
are  then  much  droughty,  wherefore  they  endeavour  to 
quench  their  Third  by  fucking  much  more  Milk  than 
their  Stomach  can  digcll,  where  being  corrupted,  it  never 
fails  to  caufe  them  a  Loofenefs :  It  can  alfb  proceed  fome- 
times  from  the  Vice  of  the  Milk  lie  fucks,  which  is  too 

much  heated. 

If  the  Loofenefs  be  nor  accompanied  with  a  Fever, 
or  fome  other  Accident,  it  is  not  dangerous,  becaufe  in 
is  an  Iiutifpofltion  agreeable  to  his  Nature,  and  likewile 
to  the  Aliments  he  is  fed  with.  But  if  notwitlfllamling 


■  ^tat  ljjftnnce  from  it,  and  between  which,  and  that 

,  }}’\,lu  is  applied  upon,  there  is  not  fo  much  as  . .  . ,  . 

1  of  Convcuicncy  •,  for  has  the  Anatomy  difeo-  it  fhould  continue  too  long,  one  muft  remedy  to  it,  Jell: 
„,u  yit»  m  ,ts  nioft  cuVious  Refcarches.  anv  Relation  tin:  Child,  who  is  of  a  tender  and  iblc  Sundance,  vny 


UUU  cm 

„„  ’ ,mw  ran  thole  Nolb 


Ihould 
11  Dif- 


inJts  mo^  ctfrious  Refcarches,  any  Relation  .  . . .  ,  ,  . 

r^arts  which  enter  in  the  Compofition  of  the  cafy,  if  1  may  ufe  the  Exprcfhon,  r()  ‘K-’  nieltei., 

1  *  Example,  and  the  Teeth  ?  And  if  there  be  be  too  much  weakened,  by  reafon  01  a  too  gn-. 

filiation  of  the  Spirits,  made  by  a  too  great  Evacuation 

of  the  Humours, 

Therefore  the  Child  mufl  fuck  but  little  at  a  Tiinq 
{>11  ^ 


iniWe  . l  Noftrums  applied  on  the  Neck, 

tU  c  1  ct-th  as  to  facilitate  their  Cutting?  Do 
1  aue  by  Sympathy,  or  by  Pcrfpi ration  ?  11  it  be 

VOL.II.  ^ 
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that  his  Stomach  may  the  bettor  digeft  the  Milk  •,  and 
be  purged  with  that  weak  Infufion  of  Rhubarb  in  red 
Wine,  heretofore  mention’d,  by  Means  whereof  I  have 
laved  the  Life  of  a  Child  live  Weeks  old,  who  had 
been  given  over  by  all  thole  who  had  feen  him.  T  his 
Remedy  alone  fullices,  without  torturing  the  poor  In¬ 
fant  with  Glyftcrs,  or  any  other  Remedies.  To  take  off 
Part  of  the  Bitternefs  of  that  Infufion,  fomc  Sugar-candy 
may  be  melted  in  it. 

As  to  the  vomiting  of  new-born  Children.  • — It  is  an  Acci¬ 
dent  which  is  more  common  to  them  than  any  other  ;  and 
is  therefore  very  little  minded,  unlefs  it  be  too  frequent 
and  too  violent  *,  in  which  Cafe  it  mull  be  remedied,  for 
fear  it  fhould  be  attended  with  dangerous  Confequences. 

This  Vomiting  proceeds  moft  commonly  from  Chil¬ 
dren  fucking,  much  more  Milk  than  their  Stomach  can 
bear  or  digeft,  of  which  being  over-loaded,  it  mud  be 
thrown  out.  That  Accident  proceeds  fometimes,  like- 
wife,  from  the  bad  Quality  of  the  Milk,  or  from  the 
Efforts  of  a  violent  Cough,  or  from  their  Nurfes  dancing 
them  too  much,  or  too  loon  after  they  have  lucked  ;  for 
by  thofe  Motions  the  Milk  being  too  much  agitated  in 
the  Stomach,  cannot  be  well  digelled.  The  Sweetnefs 
and  Warmth  of  the  Milk,  contributes  alfo  much  to  all 
thofe  Caufes. 

If  the  Vomiting  be  too  frequent,  it  mull  be  flopped, 
left  the  Child  fhould  be  much  debilitated  by  fo  great 
and  fo  frequent  an  Evacuation  of  his  Aliments ;  and  the 
digeftive  Faculty  of  the  Stomach  fo  much  impaired,  that 
it  could  not  be  eafily  reftored  afterwards. 

For  the  Cure  of  the  Vomiting,  Regard  muft  be  had 
to  the  Caufes  thereof :  For  if  it  proceeds  from  that 
the  Child  fucks  too  much,  the  Nurfe  muft  not  fufFer  him 
to  do  it,  that  his  Stomach  may  eaficr  contain  and  digeft 
what  lie  has  fucked  :  If  it  be  from  the  bad  Quality  of 
the  Milk,  the  Nurfe  muft  be  changed  :  If  from  a  Cough, 
it  muft  be  checked,  according  to  the  different  Caufes 
whereby  it  is  excited.  Care  muft  be  taken,  likewife,  that 
he  be  not  rolled  too  tight  on  his  Stomach,  that  it  may 
have  the  Liberty  to  extend  itfelf  according  to  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Milk  it  has  received  •,  befides  which,  if 
fome  bad  Humours  were  contained  in  it,  it  would  be 
proper  to  purge  the  Child  with  the  Syrup  of  Rhubarb 
cum  Chic  or.  and  having  been  thus  purged,  fome  Syrup 
of  Opinces  fhall  be  given  him  to  rejoice  his  little  Heart; 
applying  on  the  Region  of  his  Stomach,  Pieces  of  Cloth 
dipped  in  burnt  Wine.  I  have  once  preferibed  to  a  Child 
Lut  fix  Months  old,  fatigued  with  a  frequent  and  violent 
Vomiting,  two  Drops  of  Laudanum,  which  had  a  mar¬ 
vellous  Eftedl  after  all  other  Remedies  had  been  at¬ 
tempted  in  vain. 

As  to  the  Ruptures  of  little  Children.  — Not  to  deviate 
much  from  our  Intention,  which  is  to  obferve  only 
fome  Particularities  relating  to  the  Maladies  of  new-born 
Children,  I  will  not  attempt  to  explain  all  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Sorts  of  Ilerntes  \  but  I’ll  content  myfclf  with  only 
examining  (lightly,  that  which  moft  commonly  happens 
to  Children,  which  is  the  Inteftinale,  and  is  fometimes 


complcat  in  Children,  as  well  as  in  Men,  happening 
when  the  Intefline  falls  as  far  as  to  the  Bottom  of  the 
Scrotum  ■,  and  other  Times  incomplear,  when  it  goes  no 
farther  than  the  Groin.  The  Rupture  may  be  can  fed 
likewife,  though  very  fcldom,  by  the  Epiploon  falling 
into  the  Scrotum,  either  alone  or  together  with  the 
Intefline. 

The  moft  frequent  Caufes  of  the  Ilcrnics  of  fmall 
Children,  arc  the  violent  Efforts  they  make  when  they 
cry  or  cough,  to  which  contributes  much  the  Humidity 
and  Softr.cls  of  their  Body,  as  likewife  their  Belly  being 
rolled  too  tight,  becaufe  as  it  cannot  then  dilate  itfelf  in 
Width,  when  they  happen  to  cry  or  cough,  it  is 
violently  forced  downwards,  which  occafions  thole 
Ilcrnics  or  Ruptures. 

This  Malady  fhould  be  remedied  lb  foon  as  it  is  per¬ 
ceived,  lor  the  more  it  is  negledtcd,  the  more  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cure  ;  becaufe  by  the  continual  falling  of  the  In- 
tcllinc,  the  Place  through  which  it  falls,  is  Hill  more  anti 
more  dilated  :  But  if  Children  are  more  fubjedt  to  Rup¬ 
tures^  than  grown  Per  Ions,  they  are  alfo  much  eafler 
cured  ;  becaufe  the  Rc -union  of  the  Parts  dilated  is  made 
with  greater  Facility,  as  well  by  Reafon  of  their  being 


y 

if 


very  tender,  as  becaufe  the  Iuteftine  p 

contained  ip  its  natural  Place,  while  th-°rr nCe<a  ar*li 

bigger,  likewiic,  in  Proportion  to  the  Y'Y d  grc'Vi 

the  Body,  and  the  Place  of  the  Dibr  -  ^arts 

ftraiter  by  Degrees,  by  Means  of  the  Co mrrV6'0"5 
the  Bandage  applied  upon  it.  *  e**l0u  of 

Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  while  ChihW-n  • 

Swaddling-Cloths,  the  Cure  of  the  Ruptures  \VY  K  ?leir 

pen  to  them,  is  not  to  be  attempted \>rW.v  laP 

by  the  Bandage,  which  alone,  fay  they,  (V  1 

remedy  either  the  complcat,  or  the  incomplcTt  r.t0 

Bandage  is  made  of  a  Band  rolled,  putting  r  1  l!s 

di redly  on  the  Place  of  the  Dilatation,  having  „r°n??r^s 

to  it  reduced  the  Inteilme,  and  the  Epiploon  l.keMfe ‘  I 

it  was  fallen,  m  their  natural  Situation.  VhirK  5 
form,  the  Child  muft  be  laid  a-crofs  the  Knees  • 
Nurfe,  his  Head  pretty  low,  then  with  both  n La  . 
Reduction  muft  be  made  by  Degrees,  pulbina  ‘  S  , 
the  Tumour  with  one  Hand,  and  with  the 
diredly  under  the  Dilatation,  reducing  the*  W ?v ^ 
keeping  up  with  it  that  Part  which  has  been 
to  hinder  it  from  falling  back  again,  continuing  thuwl 
the  whole  Reduction  be  perfefted  •,  which  don?  •  * 
thick  Com prefs  muft  be  applied  on  the  riacc  dilaT? 

keeping  it  up  by  Means  of  a  Bandage  made  in  the  fol 
lowing  Manner.  TheOperator  fhall  take  a  Band  rolled 
of  a  Breadth  and  Length  proportioned  to  the  Bhnek 
the  Body  of  the  Child,  round  which  it 'muft  make  thre  • 
or  four  Turns  ;  placing  firft  one  End  of  the  Band  on  the 
Belly  of  the  Child,  towards  the  Side  oppofite  to  that  of 
the  Rupture,  carrying  the  Band  afterwards  under  the 
Buttock  of  the  Patient,  then  conducting  itbymhVit 
upwards  over  the  Comprefs,  and  from  thence  under  die 
Reins  of  the  fame  Side,  then  round  the  Body :  After 
which  it  muft  be  carried  back,  as  the  firft  Time,  conti¬ 
nuing  thus  all  the  other  Turns  to  the  End;  obfervin* 
always,  that  the  Circumvolutions  which  pafs  over  the 
Groin,  be  made  from  downwards  upwards,  to  rife  up 
better,  and  pin  them  all  with  fmail  Pins  on  the  Comprefs, 
whereby  the  Bandage  is  kept  more  fteady. 

Note ,  That  I  have  invented  a  Mixture,  which  can  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  entire  Re-union  of  the  dilated  Part  in  ten 
or  twelve  Days,  to  keep  the  Intefline  up,  without  the 
Help  of  a  Bandage,  which,  let  it  be  ever  lb  well  made, 
and  fo  eafy,  is  always  very  troublefomc  to  the  Child; 
this  Mixture  is  fpread  on  a  Kind  of  Philter,  which 
does  not  fallen  to  the  Skin  •,  and  which  produces  its 
Effeft  in  24  Hours,  fo  as  to  hinder  the  Intefline  from 
falling  any  more ;  fo  that  the  Operator  is  put  but 
once  to  the  Trouble  of  reducing  the  Intefline. 
Note  alfo,  That  this  Accident  is  fometimes  occafion'd 
by  the  Nqgligence  of  Nurfes,  in  their  rdiifing 
the  Breaft  to  the  Child  when  he  wants  it,  which 
throws  him  into  violent  Fits  of  crying,  and  there¬ 
by  caufes  a  Rupture.  I  was  defired,  fome  cars 
ago,  by  one  Mr,  Clark,  a  famous  Taylor,  in  ft.;.* 
Court ,  St,  Martin' s  bane ,  to  vific  a  Child  he  had  at 
Nurfe  at  Twickenham ,  whom  I  found  afllidcd  vita 
an  uncomplcat  Rupture,  having  befides  the  whoe 
Capacity  of  the  Scrotum  filled  with  Winds.  I 
tempted  the  Cure  by  prescribing  firft  what  I  juJgii 
proper  to  difilpatc  tliofe  Winds  in  the  Scrotum ; 
which  could  not  be  eafily  c Hefted  ;  lor  a  lew Da\i 
after  I  had  feen  the  Child,  he  was  taken  "'iw 1 
violent  Cough,  which  I  was  obliged  to  appeals  x> 
fore  I  could  expert  to  fucceed  on  the  other . iy » 
but  however,  after  much  Care  on  my  Side,  I  Iikcccu 
in  both,  fo  as  to  be  capable  to  make  the  RciAKtion e 
the  Inteftincs  and  apply  my  Remedy  ;  hut  thong  1  j 
had  at  firft  the  Effeft  I  expefted,  the  Intdlinc  w 

back  again,  lome  Weeks  after  I  had  left  °H 
the  Child,  thinking  him  then  quite  cured ;  ^ 

I  was  defired  to  vilit  him  anew,  and  found  thb  ■ 
that  this  fccond  Accident  was  can  fed  ky  d|c  1  ^  ,, 
ing  fur  gone  with  Child,  and  refilling  the  K' 
the  Child,  of  which  I  informed  the  Father, .  w  ‘  . 
ing  infatuated  with  the  pretended  Monefty  ft  lb  *  ,, 
would  not  believe  at  firft,  that  Ike  was  win 
till  being  convinced  of  it  afterwards,  rcln^'? 
Child  to  another  Nurfe,  where  he  was  far  k  <■ 
and  foon  after  cured  of  his  Indilpofition. 
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M  'the  true  Ruptures  above-mentioned,  there  are 
,  which  cannot  be  properly  called  by  that  Name, 
°':  ierc  rhev  do  not  happen  by  the  Fail  of  any  Parr,  but 
becalT  rjJe  Diftenfion  of  the  Membranes  of  the 
j  j  0f  the  Tefticles,  occafioned  by  the  Matter 
^eea  gather’d  in  them,  either  thro’  the  na- 
ff^k.hilitvof  thofe  Parts,  or  becaufe  they  have  been 
lUri  f-d  or  pre/Ted  in  a  hard  Labour ;  among  which  the 
(°nw t  i  ‘w(]y  happen  often;  for  the  flefhy  or  va- 

vSetfom  or  never  happens  in  Children. 

nC°  r  t[ie  cure  of  the  watery,  called  Hydrocelk ,  formed 

/?  Waters  contained  either  in  the  common  or  pro- 

°  r  Membranes  of.  the  Tefticles,  Remedies  muft  be  ap- 
PJ  i  fj2e  Tumour,  capable  to  diffolve  the  Waters 

knrtined  therein,  or  to  difTipate  the  Winds;  after 
c,ch  tjie  Parts  muft  be  ftrengthen’d.  They  muft 

h  tliflolved  with  Fomentations  of  Brandy,  or  of  a  De- 
'odion  of  Camomile,  Mclilot,  Rue,  Marjoram,  and 
Fennel,  in  which  Comprcflcs  muft  be  dipped  to  apply 
on  the 'part,  drying  it  afterwards  with  Lime  Water,  in 
which  fome  Allum  has  been  diffolved  *,  and  after  the  Re- 
folucion  and  Peficcation  of  the  greatefl  Part  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter?,  the  Parts  ought  to  be  ftrengthen’d  by  applying  on 
ihem  Comprefles  dipped  in  ftrong  red  Wine,  boiled 
vith  red  Rofes  and  Allum  ;  having  regard  always  to  the 
Caufe  of  the  Hydrocelle,  and  to  chat  which  feeds  it. 
But  if  the  Remedies  prove  ineffectual,  and  the  Tumour 
be  extremely  big,  the  Aperture  thereof  muft  be  made 
ibr  the  Evacuation  of  the  Waters,  by  the  fingle  PunCtion 
of  the  Lancet,  which  muft  fuffice  for  young  Children, 
who  through  the  Imbecility  of  their  Age,  and  the  Deli¬ 
cacy  of  their  Body,  cannot  bear  another  greater  Opera¬ 
tion  for  rhe  Cure  of  the  Hydrocele :  And  if  even  the  Tu¬ 
mour  was  but  moderately  big,  that  Operation  ought  not 
to  be  made;  for  it  is  often  cured  and  diflipated  without 
any  Rented  y. 

As  to  the  Scab  which  fome  times  covers  the  Head  or  the 
Face,  and  often  both  of  young  Children ,  —  1  defign  to 
fpeak  here  only  of  the  Scab  which  has  no  Malignity, 
caufed  by  the  fingle  Superfluity  of  fome  Humours, 
which  being  only  heated,  are  eafily  carried  to  the  Head 
and  Face  of  the  Child,  where  they  form  humid  Puftules, 
in  which  tjiofe  Humours  fojourning  are  corrupted,  and 
degenerate  into  aSania,  which  corrodates  and  ulcerates 
afterwards  the  Angle  Superficy  of  the  Skin,  from-  which 
it  flows,  and  drying  round  the  Place,  grows  hard, 
and  forms  thofe  Crufts,  vulgarly  called  Scab ,  where¬ 
with  the  Head  and  Face  of  fome  Children  are  cover’d 
all  over. 

Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  this  Scab,  as  well  as  the  Mca- 
zlesand  the  Small  Pox,  proceeds  often  from  fome  Super¬ 
fluities,  and  from  theRcfiduc  of  the  metiftrual  Blood,  which 
the  Child  evacuates  after  lie  is  bom,  as  an  Impurity, 
hut  it  is  often  caufed  by  the  Child  flicking  more  Milk 
t  ran he  can  digeft,  which  is  corrupted  in  the  Stomach; 
as  hkewifc  by  the  bad  Quality  of  the  Milk,  which  gc- 
nerates  a  great  Quantity  of  viicous  and  corrupted  I lu- 
tuours  which  catife  that  Scab  ;  which  happens  oftener  to 
!  w  Hnd  and  Face ;  becaufe  thofe  Parts  abound  more 

Particularly  in  Children,  than  any  other 

h  the  Scabs  be  fupcrficial,  humid,  and  of  a  yellowifli 
J),0ui’an^  when  rifen,  the  Skin  appears  red,  and 

tout  being  deeply  ulcerated,  they  arc  not  malignant. 

Hon  k  i°UriC  ^10^c  Humours  is  by  no  Means  to  be 
0j  ^  y  Repercucivcs,  becaufe  rhe  Evacuation  there¬ 
by,.  U‘ C,  V;IC,VC  agatnft  fcvcrnl  other  Maladies  ;  and 
Vcrv  C01mn°nly  fee,  that  thofe  whole  Body  has  been 
aftL  >  f)Ul'^cc*  pf  thofe  Superfluities,  arc  very  healthy 

j$  to  i. ink  !'  Y^or<:  c^at  Hiwft  kc  done  in  that  Cafe, 

Humour  7  t  l.eP^cl.  f«>m  generating  any  more  bad 
inchkn’i  ^ ?ivm6  Hm  a  very  wholefomc Nurfe,  keep- 
ceftarv  \»J\  a  wnys  ?Pcni  apd  purging  him,  if  it  be  ne- 
fcar  tl/e  ■  °*1K“  ^ymp  ol  Rofcs,  or  of  Chicory,  For 
fMv  anh  r a' .  1  linder  the  Scabs,  happening  to 
Ulcers  it  •  °ll0t  aLc  Skin,  (hould  make  ibmc  deep 
litate  llw.  pJk'y  Prol,cr  t0  carry  off  thofe  Scabs  to  faci- 

rubbi,)R  tC  svU)Ul°n  Pfrlhac  Sania  *  w,lic,)  is  tlonc  by 
with  a  Lirnm .  S  k ^rc^1  Skitter,  to  humedt  them,  or 
mull  be  a, -mr,1!  \  0  ^ccc  Almonds  ;  after  which 

,llcn'  thicc  or'four'r1! ICm  ^bage  Ll'av“.  changing 

1  imes  a  Day,  to  avoid  the  Stink 


and  Corruption  of  rhe  Humidities  tliofe  Things  draw**. 
Thcfc  Remedies  are  to  be  continued  till  the  Child  be 
entirely  cured.  All  that  Time  the  Child’s  Hands  muft. 
be  tied,  for  fear  that  happening  to.  fer arch  himfelf,  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  great  Itching  he  then,  lecls,  he  fhould  ex¬ 
cite  an  Inflammation  in  thofe  Parts,  by  Means  whereof 
a  greater  Quantity  of  Humours  would,  flow. 

Note,  That  my  Method*  in  thofe  Cafes^  is  to  purge  ofteri, 
the  Child,  with  gentle  Purgatives,  without  fatiguing 
him  too  much,  efpecially  with  Whey,  in  which  has 
been  melted  fome  Pulp  of  Caflia  ;  and  when  I  perceive 
that  the  Scabs  begin  to  dry,  I  have  them  cover’d  over 
with  a  Piece  of  foit  Cloth,  dipped  in  lfiy  Stiptick*. 
which  muft  be  dipped  a-frefh  every  other  Day,  conti¬ 
nuing  thus  the  fame  Proccfs  for  ten  or  twelve  Days* 
at  the  End  thereof  the  whole  Cap  will  fall  entirely  oft', 
and  the  Head  or  Face  appear  as  clean  as  can  be* 
without  any  Scar  or  SoreneJs  remaining  behind.  This 
1  know  by  Experience.  Which  Remedy  is  quicker 
in  its  Operation,  furer  in  its  Efficacy,  than  any  of^ 
thole  above-mention’d  ;  and  not  at  all  often  live. 

Sis  to  the  Small  Pcx  and  Mcazles.  —  The  Small  Pox  is 
a  contagious  Malady  incident  to  Children;  andlikewife 
(though  very  feJdom)  to  PcrCons  advanced  in  Tears,  in 
which  is  feen  a  great  Quantity  of  Puftules  all  feniblable, 
to  arile  on  the  Superficies  of  the  Skin,  tending  to  Suppu¬ 
ration,  and  attended  with  a  Fever. 

The  Origin  of  the  Small  Pox  is  uncertain  :  We  find 
no  mention  of  it  before  the  Arab  Phyficians.  It  bears 
a  great  Refemblancc  to  the  Meazles  ;  lb  that  for  the  two 
or  three  firft  Days,  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh  them  : 
They  both  arife  from  an  impure  Blood  and  other  Hu¬ 
mours  which  Nature  expels,  as  in  the  univerfal  Emondtory, 
to  purge  the  whole  Body  of  that  Corruption  :  With  this 
Difference,  that  in  the  Small  Pox  the  peccant  Matter  is 
more  thick  and  vifeid  ;  in  the  Meazles  more  fubtile,  hot, 
and  bilious ;  and  neither  of  them  are  known  to  return 
after  having  patted  them  once. 

JDoUus  fays,  that  the  Caufe  of  the  Stkall  Pox  is  brought 
into  the  World  with  us,  and  lies  hid,  till  it  finds  an 
Opportunity  of  burfting  forth.  He  adds,  that  there 
is  fcarce  one  in  many  Thoufands,  that  cfcapes  it  all 
his  Life. 

Dr.  Drake  obferves,  that  the  Small  Pox  not  being 
founded  in  any  permanent  habitual  Difpofition,  has  iti 
Period  within  a  limited  Time  neceffary  for  the  Extrufion 
of  the  peccant  Matter  out  of  the  Pores  of  the  Skin.  For 
the  fait  Serum  of  the  Blood  being  in  this  Dileafe,  by  an 
accidental  Fever,  thrown  out  in  great  Quantities  on  the 
Glands  of  the  Skin,,  adts  much  after  the  Manner  of 
Lepra  Arabum  ;  but  when  the  Blood  is  defpumatcd,  the 
Scales  dry  and  fall  off.  So  that  he  thinks  it  would  be 
no  great  Impropriety  to  call  the  Small  Pox ,  a  tempo¬ 
rary,  critical  Lepra. 

The  Small  Pox  arc  of  two  Kinds :  The  d ft  in  ft  9  where 
the  Puftules  (land  apart ;  and  the  confluent ,  where  they 
run  into  one  continued  Cake. 

The  diftinft  or  regular  Small  Pox,  Sydenham  obferves, 
begins  with  a  Shivering  and  Chillnefs,  which  is  fuccecd- 
cd  by  an  intenfe  Heat,  violent  Pain  of  the  plead  and 
Back,  Vomiting,  Drowfincfs,  efpecially  in  Children* 
and  ioni  crimes  cpilcptick  Fits ;  which  fhew  the  Pox  td 
be  ready  to  burfl  forth,  and  that  they  will  be  mild  ;  Wea- 
rinefs,  and  Pains  in  the  Reins  and  Loins,  Difficulty  of 
Refpiration,  frequent  Gapings,  Sneezings,  Prurir,  and 
Itching  of  the  Nofe,  Redncfs  of  the  Eyes,  &c. 

The  Eruptions  are  ufiially  on  the  fourth  Day  ;  11  port 
which  the  feverifli  Symptoms  vanilh,  except  that  Adults 
arc  prone  to  fweat.  The  Puftules  firll  appear  in  the 
Face,  then  the  Neck,  &c.  They  are  at  firft  reddi/li, 
by  Degrees  fwel)  and  grow  whiter :  On  the  eleventh  Day 
the  Swelling  and  Inflammation  of  the  Face  vanifti,  and 
the  Puftules  begin  to  wither. 

'Iftic  Symptoms  of  the  (lift  hi  ft  Small  Pox ,  as  enumera¬ 
ted  by  Dr.  Shaw,  are,  i.  A  Pain  in  the  Head,  Bach, 
and  Scrobiculum  Cordis.  2.  A  Fever  which  dcvrra/e'j 
as  the  Eruption  increa/es,  with  Redncfs  of  the  Eyes. 
3.  Naufea,  and  l-icadiings.  4.  Little  mldifli  Spurs, 
or  beginning  Puftules  appearing  on  the  Neck,  Fare* 
Brea  ft,  ide.  about  the  third  or  fourth  Day  incluftve  from 
the  Beginning  of  the  Hinds.  /;.  Reftleliieft.  6.  About 

t  the 
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the  fevcnth  or  eighth  Day,  other  little  red  Spots  ufually 
appear  between  the  growing  Puftules.  7*  Puftules 
about  the  ninth  Day  are  at  their  State  ;  being  then  ge¬ 
nerally  as  big  as  a  large  Pea,  the  Matter  in  them  well 
concoded  of  a  whitifh  Colour  inclined  to  yellow;  at 
which  Time,  8.  The  Patient  is  ufually  light-headed, 
and  feverifh.  9.  About  the  tenth  Day  the  Puftules 
begin  to  dry  on  the  Pace.  10.  And  about  the  fifteenth, 
they  appear  fhrunk,  and  begin  to  fcalc  oft  ;  and  now  the 
Danger  is  efteemed  to  be  over. 

O 

Note,  That  the  diflinft  Kind  is  here  confider’d  unat¬ 
tended  with  a  Loofcnefs,  and  other  Symptoms,  which 
fo  me  times  happen  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  other. 

Note  al fo,  That  when  this  Sort  of  Small  Pox  is  accom¬ 
panied  but  with  a  fimple  Emotion  of  Fever  excited 
from  the  finglc  Ebullition  of  Blood  and  Humours  ; 
which  ccafes  the  very  firft:  Days,  without  any  dange¬ 
rous  Accidents,  growing  ripe,  fuppurating,  and  being 
cured  cafily  :aThe  Puftules  thereof  arc  rifen  in  Points, 
and  their  Matter  white,  even,  and  well  concoded, 
the  Children  recover  cafily,  and  foon,  when  they  are 
well  treated.  But  there  is  another  Sort  which  is  to¬ 
tally  malignant,  and  is  that  which  proceeds  from  fome 
contagious  and  peftilential  Humour,  the  Puftules  there¬ 
of  arc  fiat,  brown,  dark,  and  livid,  having  final!, 
black  Spots  in  their  Middle  ;  they  come  out  fiowly, 
and  do  not  fuppurate,  or  if  they  do,  the  Suppuration 
is  bad,  famous,  ferous,  and  accompanied  with  dan¬ 
gerous  Accidents,  viz.  a  malignant  Fever,  Phrenzy, 
Difficulty  of  Refpiration,  Syncop,  Dyfenteria,  and 
others,  which  very  often  caufe  Death,  or  at  leaft  ma¬ 
lignant  Ulccrics,  Caries  of  the  Bones,  Lois  cf 
Sight,  and  a  great  Deformity  in  the  Face  ;  or  fome 
LamencTs,  according  to  the  Parts  or  Members  of  the 
Body,  where  thole  vicious  Humours  are  carried  and 

Hopped . 

The  confluent ,  or  flux  Small  Pox ,  have  the  fame 
Symptoms  with  the  diftinfl ,  only  in  a  more  violent 
Degree  ;  they  ufually  come  out  on  the  third  Day,  not 
feparate  as  in  the  diftinSl  Kind ,  but  fpread  into  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  at  length  appear  all  alike  one  whitifh  Pellicle 
over  the  whole  Skin  ;  after  the  eighth  Day  the  Pellicle 
darkens.  In  Adults  this  Kind  is  attended  with  a  Saliva¬ 
tion  ;  in  Children  with  a  Diarrhea.  The  Salivation 
frequently  fuccceds  immediately  after  the  Eruption,  the 
Diarrhma  later. 

The  Symptoms  of  the  confluent  Kind,  according  to 
Dr.  Shaw,  are,  1.  Violent  Pain  in  the  Head,  Back,  and 
Scrobiculum  cordis.  2.  Naufca  and  Reaching,  with  a 
Fever,  which  rather  incrcafes  than  dccreafes  after  the 
Eruption.  3.  In  Children  a  Diarrhea,  which  ufually 
precedes  the  Eruption,  and  attends  the  Diftemper 
throughout.  4.  A  Pcyalifmus  in  Adults,  and  but  lel- 
doin  a  Diarrhma.  5.  Dcliria,  Convulfions,  Hoarfencfs, 
Difficulty  of  Breathing,  ITxcdnefs  of  the  Eyes,  and  Refl- 
Idsncls.  6.  The  Spots  are  here  more  red,  thick,  and 
dole,  than  in  the  dillind  ;  and  the  Species  between 
them  more  inflamed  and  fwcllcd  ;  Purple  or  livid  Spots 
alio  often  appear  in  thole  Spaces,  whence  the  Small  Pox 
with  Purples.  At  other  Times  in  thefe  Spaces,  or  on 
the  Heads  of  the  Eruptions,  appear  Bladders  full  of 
dear  Water,  vulgarly  called  the  IVhilc  Ilivcs.  Laflly, 
thefe  Eruptions  are  frequently  dcprcllcd  in  thc'Middlc, 
and  there  turn  black  ;  whence  the  black  Small  Pox. 

The  Eruptions  often  rile  and  fink  in  the  Progrcfs  of 
the  Diftemper  ;  they  ufually  firft  appear  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  Day,  and  come  to  their  State  about  the 
fifteenth. 

Moucn  divides  the  Difeafe  into  four  Stages:  The 
/ippnrmus  or  Preparation,  from  the  Time  of  the  firft 
Inlu-i ion  to  the  Eruption  of  the  Puftules.  The  Erup- 
l ion  which  comprehends  three  States,  Eruption ,  Main - 
ration,  and  Declenjicn ,  wherein  the  Puftules  are  firll  in* 
eru ikd  with  a  Scab,  then  wither  and  dry  oil. 

Note,  That  the  Prognollick  of  the  Small  Pox  is  drawn 
fmm  the  different  Caufe  thereof  i  for  if  the  Fever  be 
flight,  and  diminiffies  in  Proportion  as  the  Puftules 
come  out,  if  thole  Puftules  be  not  in  too  great  Quan¬ 
tity,  and  grow  ripe  and  white  in  a  fhort  'Time,  it  is  a 
'•cod  Si* »n.  But  if  the  f  ever  be  llrong  at  the  Begin- 


ning,  and  incrcafes  daily,  with  a  Difficult*  „ 
ing,  and  other  Accidents  in  Proportion  as  the  i'" 
come  out,  if  they  be  in  great  Numbers  \  1  |  ;li!rs 
dry,  and  without  Suppuration,  it  is  a  Sim,  n  'Ur’ 
But  Children  are  not  in  fo  great  Dan4r  in  ,i 
lady  as  the  Adults,  either  becaufe  it  5,T|..t’;V'ij' 
their  Age  and  Nature,  or  becaufe  havincr0^?!  M 
more  tender,  the  Matter  is  eafier  expelbd  rh 
than  through  that  of  Perfons  advanced  in  Yc^^1^5 
have  it  harder,  and  the  Pores  thereof  left  open^  ":‘J 

As  to  the  Meafles ,  the  Eruptions  ufually  ann-ir  • 
the  fourth  Day  like  Flea-bites  over  the  whoie  8°°^ 
but  thicker  and  redder,  and  with  greater  Inlam  '  ’ 
than  thofe  of  the  Small  Pox,  and  vanifh  in' four^0*'5 
Days  after  the  Appearance,  being,  when  at  th<>  h?  !‘X 
not  larger  than  Pins  Fleads. 

The  Meafles  are  more  ficldy  than  dangerous,  rhou-,, 
leaves  behind.  °  ^  1C 

Note ,  That  feveral  very  learned  Men  of  all  . 

fince  the  Difcovery  of  the  Small  Pox ,  have  attempt  q 
to  account  for  its  vifiting  a  Perfon  1  caret*  above  once 
though  none  of  them  have  been  capable  to  do  it  to 
the  entire  Satisfaction  of  the  learned  "World.  Dr 
Drake  does  it  from  the  Alteration  made  in  the  Skin 
by  that  Difeafe  :  For,  fays  he,  the  Diftenfion  the 
Glands  and  Pores  of  the  Skin  fuffer  therein  is  fo  orwt 
that  they  fcarce  ever  recover  their  Tone  again, °j'o  as 
to  be  able  any  more  to  arreft  the  Matter  in  its  Courle 
outwards  long  enough,  or  in  Quantity  enough,  to 
create  thofe  ulcerous  Puftules,  which  are  the  Diao-- 
nofticks  of  the  Difeafe.  For  though  the  fame  feverifh 
Difpofition  fhould  arile  again  in  the  Blood,  yet  the 
Paflages  through  the  Skin  being  more  open,  the. 
Matter  will  never  be  flopped,  lb  as  to  exhibit  the 
Appearance  of  the  Small  Pox.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  in  Perfons  feverely  handled  with  this  Difeafe, 
the  Face  (which  is  ordinarily  the  foulell  fiom  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  Obftrudion  the  Matter  meets  with  by  the 
great  Conftipation  of  the  Pores)  leldom  returns  to  its 
former  Dimcnfions  ;  which  Enlargement  lie  accounts 
for  from  the  Dilatation  of  thofe  Glands  and  Pores  of 
the  Skin,  not  from  any  Augmentation  of  the  Sub* 
fiance  itfelf.  He  pretends,  that  what  confirms  tins 
Hypothefis  is,  that  Nurfcs,  &c.  who  attend  Perfons 
Pick  of  the  Small  Pox ,  are  frequently  a  little  aiLled 
with  it,  and  have  now  and  then  two  or  three  Erup¬ 
tions  ;  that  they  have  no  more,  feems  to  follow  from 
the  free  Courle  of  the  Matter  through  the  Skin. 
That  with  this  too  agrees  that  conllant  Oblervacion, 
that  People  of  coarfe  Skins,  in  whom  the  Pores  are 
largeft,  arc  always  more  favourably  treated  by  this 
Diftemper  than  others  ;  and  that  it  conftantly  Eaves 

fine  Skins  coarfer  than  it  found  them. 

Some  arc  of  Opinion,  that  this  Solution  would  Item 
more  probable,  were  it  not  that  fome  have  fo  very 
few  of  thofe  Eruptions,  perhaps  not  above  twent)  or 
thirty,  which  cannot  be  fairly  allowed  fo  tar  to tlv 
large  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  as  to  prevent  any  Krwrn- 
Others  hold,  that  in  a  genuine  Eruption  the  Uuk 
f  the  Diftemper  is  fo  far  evacuated,  as  icarcc  to  wu. 


of  the  Diftemper  is  lo  tar  evacuated,  as  - . 

a  Poffibility  of  a  Return  ;  and  that  ii  Hit  ol  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Caufe  did  remain  behind,  it  might,  when  u 
Air  favours  it,  or  when  by  other  Accidents  it  ^ 
creted  from  the  Blood,  appear  in  the  Perm  o  •  P 
tions,  and  fo  prove  to  be  the  Meafles,  ‘j 

ike.  To  which  it  may  lx*  obj ceded ,  that theft  _ 
mentioned  often  happen  before  the  Snuih  ^ 
is  anfwcred,  that  whatever  be  the  Caulc  'Q 
Pox,  the  feparating  Power  mull  be  m  lK  *  !jr 
mined  Proportion,  or  it  will  tail  l()  caU  L  ^ 
Small  Pox,  and  fo  aiding  proportionally, 11  *) 
any  of  the  other  Diftcmpcrs  jull  mentioned.  ^ 

Note ,  alio,  That  my  own  Sentiment  on  t|lls‘<’“’J 
that  as  I  really  believe  that  the  ongin*!  U«  , 
Small  Pox,  is  an  cxccflive  Fermentation  <>l  •  ^  . 

Mills  of  the  Blood,  whereby  it  fjKly  ‘  j  ,«• 
burthen  itl'elf  of  all  the  Impurities  the  Ui‘  ^ 
traded  in  the  Womb,  and  brought  *l  l)  ;,yA,.  v: 
into  the  World,  excited  to  it  by  the  E  ■  , : 


i 


to 


B 


the  Air  neceflary  to  accelerate  its  Circulation,  which 
,\ir  in  a  different  Manner  on  the  Humours  which 
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as  all  other  iubiunary  1  mngs :  1  ncrefore  when  the 
Air  is  impregnated  with  a  greater  Abundance  of  acid 
particles  in  one  Seafon  than  in  another,  meeting  then 
with  the  alkine  ones  ot  the  Blood,  it  confequently 
lilies  a  greater  Fermentation  in  the  whole  Mafs, 
whereby  all  the  Impurities  it  is  charged  withal,  are 

rrlr  #*!*»*»  Q 1  ^  _ I _ I  n  1 


ha  - -  —  o  *  tv iLiiaij  aic 

impelled  towards  the  Superficy  of  the  whole  Body, 
crowding  into  the  Pores  force  their  Way  through, 

rv*rfn»ri  ncr  with  the  outward  Skin,  which  obflrud: 

.1 _  _  _  •  . 


and 


k 


IV 


▼ 

till  meeting  «*»*  mv,  wxm.ii  uDiirucc 

their  Paifage,  they  raife  it  up  in  Puftules,  where  by 
their  continued  Fermentation  they  extend  ftill  more 
and  more,  till  the  Points  of  their  Ferment  be  blunted 
by  the  great  Abundance  of  the  vifeous  and  tenacious 
Matter,  whereby  it  is  over-powered,  they  acquire  a 
Sort  of  Reft,  which  we  call  Maturation  of  the  Mat¬ 
ter;  and  as  the  Blood  has  very  feldom  fo  much  Im¬ 
purities  during  the  whole  Courfe  of  our  Life,  as  it 
],as  in  the  Beginning,  being  then  loaded  with 
thofe  it  has  brought  from  the  Womb,  together  with 


ft 


W- 


N 


;  II  * - O  -  -  '  ’  ^***ky5  lAJgtLIiCl  VVlLil 

the  other  it  has  con  traced  iince  ;  that  exce/Hve 
Fermentation  happens  ordinarily  at  that  Time,  and 
when  thereby  it  has  been  purged  of  all  thofe  Impuri¬ 
ties,  it  is  not  furprifmg  then  if  that  extraordinary 
Phenomenon  happens  but  once  during  the  whole 
Courfe  of  one’s  Life  ;  all  the  other  Fermentations 
which  happen  afterwards  being  not  attended  with  the 

fame  furprifmg  EfFedts,  fince  they  ferve  only  to  purge 

the  Blood  of  its  <?wn  Impurities,  which  is  done  by 

means  of  the  natural  Evacuations  ;  and  if  it  happens 

that  Pcrfons  die  without  having  been  ever  afflicted 

with  the  Small  Pox ,  it  is  becaufe  their  Conftitution  was 

fo  ftrong  as  to  force  thofe  Impurities  to  follow  the 

Courfe  of  the  common  Evacuations ;  for  the  Blood 

mud  be  totally  purified  foon  or  late  of  thofe  Impurities 

it  has  extrafted  in  the  Matrice,  one  Way  or  other  • 

which  is  the  Reafon  why  fome  have  the  Small  Pox 

but  when  they  are  advanced  in  Years,  which  is  oc- 

cafioned  both  by  the  Weaknefs  of  their  Conftitution 

uncapable  to  force  thofe  Impurities  to  take  another 

Courk*,  and  by  the  Quality  of  the  Air  mixed  with 
the  Blood. 


cold,  exceffively  tender  arid  Friable,  fo  as  the  fbfteft 
her  would  ealily  divide  its  Globules.  itoX  fav  ' 
thne  n_  nothing  to  be  more  regarded  than  the  Breath 

He  adds"0 that  fT  are.good  h  is  an  excellent  Sign, 

that  promotes  a  Sweat,  and  faves  the  Throat  * 
Notwithftanding  ail  thefe  different  Sentiments  mine 

the  Str LS  °f  dle  "  ^  depen^  chkfly  o" 

inoTfclm  rS Tl"  °bfem;  *rS°»J  R'Siln™,  «b#»n. 

durino-  the  whnlp  3C  C  lC  ^rca^»  ^le  nu^  cat  no  Pap 

At  b?inrCM?;<£ ,hcAir-  b» 

tremet  'bvmV  greaC  Heat  the  Child  ex- 

nation  of  the  Wv®  3  ?°,  great  Rcfoh»ion  and  Diffi- 
Humours  in m^rhS  n3jd  d)e  ccdd  ■^,‘r  Puflies  back  the 

eeftedyrhe  nH  S  b,.eing  better  concodled  and  di- 

tfjs-tSsK iS  - 

st  £ir f::' 

fevn  I  1  ’  tbe  Prir>cpal  Remedy  is  Bleeding  tho’ 

i;:'Jn,1SminS“y  that  it  hinders  Jite  Pox  from' 

Blood  ^  °Ut’  and  wben  Chddren  who  have  been  let 

moors  are  riyafS,of  C  ‘f  ,Ma,ady>  fol‘  thereby  all  the  Hu^ 
coated  d’  and  dlc  PJenitude  thereof  being  eva- 

mains  ’  As  m  Tf°Ver"S’  and.  conquers  better  what  re- 

IheBcgmnmg  fo,- Feat,  that  by  putting  the  Humours 
its  s'  8rCat  J  Fc'rmcnt'  Nature  lliould  be  dilhirbed  in 
£ ISrr  :  But  ''"r  muft  be  adnh„irteicd  towards 


r< 

I 


There  is  a  fo  another  cutaneous  Difeafe  frequent  in 

t-  i  dren,  called  in  England  the  Chicken  Pox,  wherein  the  End^  to  rv.nZt")1!  “‘UU  “c  aainimUe|cd  rowan 
AeSkm  ,s  covered  witli  Puftules  like  thofe  of  the  Small  DuS»  tk  d  n  bc  *«■*  of  Impurities. 

arie'fter  f'SUr-anf  Mag,litude  ;  and  onlT  cliftingui/Ii-  all  rhnr  “  ^  I  dl.e.  1>.‘4,enc  mull  be  give 

rho «  f  hltC^  refembHng  Vcficulm  full  of  a  feyr- 

kldd"  ur  Ti™  “i 

Fever.  a"y  Dangel'’  and  ufual,y  without  any 

TU  n  •  » 


pJh^htnfSr  :"K\Swi”/  Pox>  fcem  to  be  the  Small 
and  fonietim  ?  10UB*'  they  fometimes  precede 

appear  to  Le  of  ^7°  r  ?™U  PoX'  Thc  pt.flules 
!  they  are  much  Inm  |<l.nd  ?  on|y  in  the  Swine  Pox 
i  Ws  than  in  the  5  8 »’»aiU  "’  the  Chicken  Pox  fometimes 

:  'ary  few  on  the  Bodr7  ^  7  ^  ^  ^  but 

or  after  thrir  AnnVCry  bttle  ini,iPP°fl«l,  either  before,  at, 
them  o I  n  cud :  5 7nee»  though  thc  fudden  finking  of 
relieved  y  U  ‘°"1C,Difotder ,  but  it  is  prefently 
T®tlc-wLn  aCk  and  Saffron,  or  a  D0fe  oft 

["fe  Hat  icSlrriio' 7  Within  D°0IS  either ; 
°"8vt.  hccaiiie  the  co  1  d  ^  i r  ‘  ? C’ °,VS. "iay  co"tinuc  the 

i&tstiissr' 

j  .CHit  Quantity  of  cold  WC7  ,ng  <iVU"  t0  a  Swoon, 

'  enai,t  Small  Boy  n,.  r  y]tcr..tH  he  thank.  In  the 

iox>  1>i.  lajlcr  lotmd  the  Blood  when 


nil  I  I  U1L  1  ‘‘Linn,  mint  DC  £riycn 

all  Char  is  capable  to  rejoice  his  Heart,  ftren^then  his 
s  omach,  and  tefift  to  the  Pur, elation  of  the  Humour 

Zt  °,anSe  Juice,  Syrups  of  L.cmons  and  Pomcm- 
latcs,  mixed  with  Ins  Dyet-drink,  ora  little  Wine  and 
Vtater,  which  is  the  bell  of  all  Cardiacks,  if  there  is 

no  great  fever ;  but  if  he  be  a  Child  at  the  Bix-ift 
Milk  alone  muft  fuftke  him  for  all 

7hat  rclatot  to  Remedies  applied  outwards,  that 
they  begin  to  appear,  they  lliould  be  all  anointed  and 

particularly  thole  of  thc  Face,  with  Oil  of  Sweet  A 
with  it’  W,t  ,a,Fcad,c;  dippcd  ^  ic  *  fome  m i^Cream 

the  Puftules  arc  very  ripe,  which  is  known  by  their 
Win  tends,  and  thc  Itching,  which  ordinarily  happen, 
about  the  ninth  Day,  thc  biggeft  may  be  pierced  to 
evacuate  thc  Matter,  left  by  its  Ibjourning  too  long  it 
mould  ulcerate  and  corrodate  too  deeply  tile  Puts 
this  1,1 11  ft  be  done  with  a  Gold  or  Silver  Needle  or  in’ 
cutting  them  with  thc  End  of  Scifiars  j  anointing  the 
1-acc  afterwards  to  dry  them,  with  a  Liniment  made  of 
Cream  mixed  with  Chalk,  continuing  this  Remedy  till 
the  Scabs  be  all  (alien,  ami  renewing  ic  every  Dav 
Morning  and  Evening.  3  4 '  ’ 

To  hinder  the  Small  Pox  from  raufing  a  too  great 
Fluxion  on  the  Eye,  it  is  proper  to  ufe  at  firil  ftme 
cooling  Remedy,  as  of  Role  arid  IM.uuin-Watcrs  mixed 
together,  wherewirh  thc  Eyes  arc  bathed  from  Time  r„ 
Time.  The  Milk  of  the  Nurlc  is  uJih  very  good’  to 
appeaft  the  Pain  ol  thc  Eyes ;  Care  muft  be  taken  like- 
wift  from  rJ'ime  to  Time,  to  unftop  the  N0ft  0f  tjJC 

Child  with  final  I  Tents,  and  to  loften  his  Throat* 

6  1  Which 
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which  is  always  worfe,  he  may  drink  Tome  Svrup  of 
Violets  mixed  with  his  Dyet-drink,  which  I  know  by 
Experience  to  be  of  great  Ufe  in  that  Cafe*,  helping  the 
Expedtoration  of  the  Phlegms  which  ftick  to  it,  by- 
means  of  that  of  Lemon  or  of  Pomegranate  •,  but  Milk 
alone  fuflfces  for  a  Child  that  fucks. 

Note,  That  the  mod  innocent  Remedies,  when  the 
Small  Pox  is  favourable,  are  bed  in  that  Malady ;  for 
in  that  Cafe  I  am  contented  to  prefcribe  a  good  Re¬ 
gimen,  without  any  of  thofe  Compofnions,  Powders, 
or  other  Rcpopces,  which  are  of  no  other  Ufe  than 
to  render  the  Symptoms  worfe,  and  expofe  the  Pa¬ 
tient  to  feveral  Accidents,  which  otherwife  he  had 
avoided. 

Note,  alfo,  That  of  late  Years  a  Practice  has  prevailed 
here  in  England  (which  in  the  Roman  Catholick  Coun¬ 
tries  is  condemned  as  a  criminal  Prefumption,  and 
injurious  to  the  Divine  Providence)  of  inoculating,  or 
'  ingrafting  the  Small  Pox  ;  which  is  performed  in  the 
following  Manner. — After  the  Body  is  difpofed  and 
prepared  with  proper  Dyets  and  Evacuations,  two 
fmall  Incifions  are  made,  one  in  the  mufcular  Part  of 
the  Arm,  about  the  Place  where  an  Ifiue  is  ufualiy 
cur,  and  the  other  in  the  Leg  of  the  oppofite  Side  ; 
then  being  provided  with  a  fmall  Quantity,  as  a  Drop 
or  lels  of  well  concodted  variolous  Matter,  chofen 
from  the  diftindt  or  bell  Sort  of  Puftules,  before  the 
Turn  of  the  Diftemper,  and  imbibed  by  two  fmall 
Doflils  of  Lint ;  thele  are  immediately  put  into  the 
Incifions  whilft  the  Matter  remains  warm,  and  are 
kept  on  by  a  proper  Bandage :  In  a  Day  or  two  the 
Bandages  are  open’d  and  the  Lint  thrown  away,  and 
only  Colewort-Leaf  applied  over  the  Incifions  ;  this- 
Dreffing  is  continued  daily.  The  Incifions  ulually 
grow  lore,  inflame,  and  enlarge  of  themfelves,  and 
difeharge  Matter  more  plentifully  as  the  Diftcmper 
riles.  The  Eruptions  generally  appear  within  eight  or 
ten  Days  after  the  Operation  ;  during  which  Time 
the  Patient  is  not  confined,  or  obliged  to  obferve  a 
very  ftridt  Regimen.  Thofe  who  approve  this  Prac¬ 
tice  pretend  that  it  is  very  beneficial,  becaufe  the  moft 
proper  Age,  the  moft  favourable  Seafon  of  $he  Year, 
molt  regular  Method  of  Preparation,  and  all  poffible 
Precautions  may  here  be  ufed  according  to  the  Wilkes 
of  the  Patient,  his  Parents,  and  Phyliciun  ;  Ad¬ 
vantages  impofiible  to  be  had,  fay  they,  when  the 
Diftcir.;  cr  is  caught  in  the  natural  Way.  They  pre¬ 
tend  further,  that  it  has  been  almoft  conftantly  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  beft  Sort  of  Small  Pox  is  hereby  oc- 
cafioned  ;  that  the  Eruptions  are  few,  the  Symptoms 
light,  the  Danger  next  to  none,  the  Recovery  eafy, 
and  that  the  Patient  is  equally  fecurcd  from  this  Di- 
ftemper  lor  the  future,  as  he  would  be  by  having 
gone  through  it  in  the  natural  Manner  ;  which  is  not 
my  Sentiment,  loi  though  the  Inoculation  of  the  Small 
Pox  feems  entirely  agreeable  to  my  Syltcm  of  the 
original  Caufc  thereof  (viz.  a  general  and  cxccliive 
Fermentation  of  the  Humours  of  the  Body,  which 
ordinarily  happens  once,  fmcc  thac  variolous  Matter 
introduced  into  the  Body  by  means  of  the  Incifions, 
may  be  confulered  as  a  Leaven  which  excites  that 
Fermentation)  it  is  notwithftanding  a  Sort  of  Pre¬ 
fumption  to  violate  Nature  in  its  Operations,  by 
putting  the  Humours  into  a  Ferment,  when  it  is  not 
yet  tlilpofctl  to  it,  ami  confequenrly  put  the  Life  of 
the  Patient  in  the  moft  imminent  Danger,  at  a  Time 
which  the  divine  Pi  evidence  feemed  not  to  have  yet 
appointed  for  it.  That  Leaven  betides,  thus  intro¬ 
duced,  though  it  was  of  a  laudable  Confidence  in  the 
Body  where  i(  was  naturally  produced,  may  change 
Qualities  in  another  where  it  is  artificially  introduced, 
and  produce  a  quite  different  Filed,  either  by  renfon 
of  the  dillereiu  C  onflitulion,  or  becaufe  the  Humours 
are  otherwife  dil poled  ;  as  all  Stomachs  do  not  digell 
equally  well  the  bell  Aliments,  whatever  Precautions 
may  be  uled  to  difpofc  the  Tone  thereof  towards  it  ; 
therefore  it  is  not  liirpnting  if  for  one  Child  who  re¬ 
covers  by  this  criminal  Pranice,  ten  at  lead  arc  killed  •, 
which  is  per  ha  is  the  Kcafon  that  we  have  not  heaul 
ol  late  fo  muc  i  of  inoculating  for  the  Small  Pox ,  as 
we  did  formerly.  The  S or bonne  at  Parts  lias  fulmi¬ 


nated  this  Pradice  as  criminal,  which  k 

of  the  principal  Reafons  it  has  been  fo  much'  v 
here.  n  ln  ' 


one 

°gue 


If  the  Small  Pox  be  a  contagious  Malady  ‘  • 
ordinarily  fo,  but  with  regard  to  Children,  for  ;!V|,not 
happens  to  Adults  by  Frequentation  but  ;r  •  c  d°m 
of  the  Grand  Pox ,  whofe  Venom  is  fo  Con m  fo 
catching,  that  one  Child  infeded  with  it,  is  ca^hf3^ 
communicate  it  to  whole  Generations,  both  M  Ct° 
young.  ’  0d  an^ 

Thofe  who  have  that  Diftemper  fo  youn»  h 
ther  brought  it  into  the  World  along  with 
ing  contracted  it  in  the  Womb  of  their  Mother  •  \  h^' 
is  difeovered  by  their  being  born  with  Puftules  and  Til 
cers  in  feveral  Parts  of  their  Body,  and  particular  1„  U  ' 
their  Belly,  towards  the  Fundament,  and  Wide  J 
Thighs,  and  likewife  on  the  Head-,  or  have  conmAa 
it  frnce,  by  taking  it  from  their  Nurfe;  for  then  the  fifl- 
Impreffions  will  appear  towards  the  Mouth  of  the  Ch  id 
where  Ulcers  will  grow,  becaufe  of  the  Acrimony  of  th* 
bad  Milk  he  fucks,  which  being  his  common*  b'oJ 
will  infallibly  communicate  that  Venom  to  all  the  part’ 
of  his  Body.* — It  muft  be  obferved,  notwithftanding 
that  feveral  Children  who  fuck  a  Nurfe  much  over' 
heated,  are  feen,  for  that  Caufe  alone,  to  have  feveral 
Puftules  on  their  Buttocks,  and  In  fide  of  their  Thiaftc 
which  renders  the  Nurfe  fufpedted  of  having  the  vuk’ 
real  Difeafe  but  it  may  be  eafily  jutlgecT  that  thofe 
Puftules,  though  large  and  ri fen,  are  Ample,  and  with¬ 
out  Malignity,  if  they  be  not  accompanied  with  any 
other  Accident ;  in  which  Cafe,  thofe  Puftules  are  cured 
by  only  giving  the  Child  to  a  wholfomer  Nurfe. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  cure  a  Child  born  with  the  ve¬ 
nereal  Difeafe  ;  and  they  almoft  always  die  fume  time 
afterwards  ;  becaufe  their  whole  Subftance  cannot  be  re- 
llored,  having  had  for  Foundation  fo  bad  a  Principle  as 
the  Blood  of  their  Mother  infedted  with  fuch  a  Venom, 
of  which  they  have  been  conceived,  formed,  and  fed; 
but  with  regard  to  thofe  who  have  taken  it  from  their 
Nurfe  only,  they  are  not  incurable;  becaufe  the  Venom 
of  the  bad  Milk,  being  not  introduced  prcfrntly  with 
the  whole  Subftance  of  the  Milk  into  the  Veffcls  of  the 
Body  of  the  Child,  does  not  caufe  fo  great  Ravages 
there,  in  this,  as  in  the  other  Cafe  ;  for  it  is  then  but 
the  pureft  of  that  pocky  Milk,  or,  to  fpcak  better,  the 
Jefs  impure,  which  having  been  changed  into  Chyie  in 
the  Stomach,  and  purged  through  the  Intdlincs  ol  the 
greateft  Part  of  its  Excrements,  can,  by  mixing  with  the 
Blood,  alterate  and  corrupt  it,  by  the  bad  Quality  it  re¬ 
tains  (till,  notwithftanding  the  different  Preparations  it 
has  received.  But,  however,  the  Child  who  has  taken 
the  Diftemper  from  his  Nurfe,  will  nevir  be  cured 
while  he  fucks  her,  becaufe  her  Milk  is  alwiys  infected 
with  that  Venom  ;  and  the  worft  is  that  in  giving  him 
another,  (as  it  muft  be  done  to  cure  him;  it  ic  a  gr'Jt 
Hazard  if  he  does  not  communicate  to  Ik r  that  tunu- 

gious  Malady. 

It  may  be  Lid,  in  general,  that  the  Cure  of  the  v-nc- 

real  Difeafe  is  very  difficult  in  all  Children  attheL.il , 
becaufe  through  the  Wcakiufs  ot  their  Age  they  vannot 
take,  then,  nor  bear,  without  great  Umger  ol  tnur 
Life,  tlie  ncceflary  Remedies;  thrrclure  it  c.uu 
wifhed  that  by  a  palliative  Cure,  the  true  one  cuiM  1 
deferred  till  they  be  three  or  four  Years  old ;  m*'1' 
vcral  of  thofe  in  that  deplorable  Condition  lxTI  J  K',  L 
they  be  only  a  Year  old,  becaufe  that  cruel 
goes  always  increafing,  and  the  Accidents  t K n, 
a  greater  Imprellion  on  their  Body,  becaule  o  C‘\L*  c 
dernefs  anti  Delicacy  thereof,  than  on  that  (,l  . 

advanced  in  Years,  one’s  obliged,  notwit  i  jl!U 
that  Time,  to  undertake  the  Cure  thereof, 

Child  be  Hill  at  the  Breail :  Which  enough  a  v  ) 

ge rows  Undertaking,  a  Surgeon  is  obliged  to  ^  , 

hi m (elf  to  it,  when  there  is  no  Appearance  <>  • 
Child  otherwife:  Therefore  he  muft  1 

following  Manner.  v<(  f|,f.  Nurfe 

The  iirll  Thing  to  be  clone  is  to  change  y 

when  infedted  with  the  fame  Venom,  m  give  ^ 

whoUome  one  ;  and  for  fear  fhe  fhou  t  u  ,  r  ft.* 
fame  Diftemper,  Hie  muft  wafh  her  MpP  ’  \  jf(„n 
Child  has  fucked,  with  Wine;  and  be  pi  » 
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'Tjme,  to  keep  her  Body  clean,  and  Jefs  fufcep- 
Vfofrhelnfeaion. 

11 .  o^ten  thofe  Children  thus  affii&ed,  are  fo  unhappy, 

k  fewNurfes  WH1  expofe  themfelves,  by  giving  them 

h  Break  to  the  Danger  of  catching  that  Diftemper  ; 

•  -hich  Cafe  one  fiiouJd  be  chofen  with  fo  great  Abun- 
in  of  Milk,  as  to  be  eafily  fquirced  into  the  Mouth  of 
h  Child  or  having  milked  it  into  a  Glafs,  to  give  it 
IhC  afterwards,  either  in  a  Boat,  Spoon,  &c.  but  the 

is  to  make  him  fuck  a  young  Goat. 

^  ^  . 


/i 
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Eyes  fixed  towards  that  Place,  whereby  they’ll  be 
ftrengthen  d  in  a  d.reci  Situation,  and  leave  off,  by 

■  Cgrrefs’  t[le  kacl  Wabit  they  had  contrattetl  of  look¬ 
ing  fide-wife.  This  Advice  fetms  good  in  Appear- 
ance,  but  feveral  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Ufcof  that 
Mafic  would  be  troublefome  to  the  Child. 


him 


U™°  h/j?denianhild  flom  SrowinS  awry>  crooked,  or 

lame,  the  Child  mult  be  fwathed  very  ftrai'o-ht  his 
Arms,  and  Legs  equally  extended,  rolling  him  fome- 

°n ,  °ne  nlde5  ,and  Sometimes  on  the  other;  for 
pfl  ^  ^  r°!  mg  i,ln?  alwa>'s  in  the  fame  Manner,  his 

zt  t  J:id, in  !r 

Rofo,  or  Chicory  his  muft  Sported  every  where  ;  and  when  his  NuViLdfhim 

W  f  ’  Carry  him  fome  bme  in  one,  and 

fome  time  in  the  other;  for  in  prefling  his  Le^s  a- 


Means  is  to  maxe  mm  iuck  a  young  L*oat. 

As  for  the  Child,  it  is  certain,  that  he’ll  never  be 
j  of  a  confirmed  Pox,  but  by  the  Ufe  of  Remedies, 
^ the  Compofition  thereof  Mercury  enters.  Therefore 
10  •  Ms  been  let  Blood,  and  purged  with  Syrup  of 

Chicory,  his  Puftules  and  Ulcers  only,  muft 
be  nightly  anointed  (if  his  Strength  will  allow  it)  with 
Unouentum  of  Mercury,  and  this  Undtion  being  reite¬ 
rated  by  Degrees,  a  Salivation  will  be  provoked,  which 
ou^ht  to  be  almoft  infenfible,  for  fear  the  Humours  be- 
ina  thrown  into  a  too  great  Motion,  and  carried  with  too 
much  Impetuofi ty  towards  the  Mouth,  Ihould  make  it  fwell 
to  Excels,  and  caufe  in  it  malignant  Ulcers,  which  would 
hinder  him  from  fucking.  Therefore  the  Unguentum 
Ihould  be  but  (lightly  charged  with  Mercury;  for  the 

Cure  ought  not  to  be  precipitated.  Which  to  do,  after 

a  flight  Fri&ion  or  two  to  the  utmoft,  the  Surgeon 
muff  abftain  from  it  for  five  or  fix  Days,  to  difeover 
to  what  Degree  the  Child  is  moved  thereby  *,  and  then, 
by  the  Effects  of  the  firft,  one  may  eafily  judge  if  it 
be  nece/Iaiy  to  reiterate  them,  and  in  what  Dofe,  which 
cannot  be  eafily  dclcribed  ;  becaufe  there  is  as  much 
Difference  in  Children’s  Conftitutions,  as  in  thofe 
of  Men. 

One  may,  likewife,  inftead  of  Fri&ions,  or  with  them, 
wrap  the  Child  in  Blankets,  perfumed  (lightly  with  Mercu¬ 
ry,  and  even  give  him  fome  Grains  of  Mercurius  Bulcis , 
mixed  with  his  Pap  ;  and  as  to  the  Ulcers  of  his  Mouth, 
the Nurfe muft  wafh  them  with  Barley-Water,  and  Agri¬ 
mony,  mixing  with  it  a  little  Honey  of  Rofes,  or  Syrup 
of  Wormwood,  with  white  Wine,  cleanfing  often  there¬ 
with  the  Spittle  which  gathers  in  it.  To  evacuate  it  with 
more  Facility,  he  mult  lie  on  his.Side,  and  noton  his 
Back,  for  fear  that  flimy  Matter  falling  on  his  Lungs, 
or  in  the  Stomach,  fhould  fuffocate  him.  He  mult  be 
kept  very  warm,  and  not  be  carried  in  the  Air,  watch¬ 
ing  carefully  the  Effedt  of  the  Remedy,  which  mult  be 
left  to  the  Direction  of  an  experienced  Surgeon. 

Tie  common  Manner  of  making  the  Unguentum, 
is  to  take  half  an  Ounce  of  Mercury,  which  ought  to 
be  cleanfed  well  of  its  Dirt,  by  making  it  run  fcveral 
Times  through  a  Piece  of  Shamoy,  after  whioh  it  mult 
be  lured  in  a  Mortar,  with  four  Ounces  of  Axonge  of 
fork,  lomuch,  and  fo  long,  that  it  may  be  well  incor- 
porated  Two  Drachms  of  that  Axonge  muft  be  taken 
or  uc  Fnftion ;  and  more  or  iefs  according  as  the 
U7  aPP™  Along,  and  difpofed  to  be  moved. 

AS  to  Ibc  Manner  to  hinder  Children  being  fquint-ey'dL 

tUf  '-  a\d  lame'  Thc  *>dy  °f  young  Children] 

T,  ’  *  cndcrncfs,  is  like  fofc  Wax,  or  a  young 

pluies  n  V(\  1  ,oncfmay  cafdy  give  what  Figure  one 
•  t  ihitVi  »hcrcf?rc  Particular  Care  mult  be  taken, 


When  thofe  Tarts  flail  have  fome  bad  Conformation, 

plted  on  the  Places  where  they  are  wanted,  ttf  keep  them 
m  a  right State,  while  the  Child  is  in  his  Swaddling- 

him  wear  /mail  Boots  when  he  is  bigger  •  for  I  hnv? 
fan  Children,  whole  Leg,  had  cereSd,  'g 
ftraight  with  Age,  and  in  Proportion  as  their  Strength 
had  increaled  have  them  monftroufly  deform’d,  bv  hav- 
ing  wore  thofe  Sorts  of  Boots  y 

When  the  Breaft,  or  the  Back-bone  are  deform’d 
that  Vice  muft  be  remedied,  if  polfible,  or  at  lead,  hin¬ 
der  d  from  .ncreafing  or  the  Imperfcftion  hid  by  pad¬ 
ding  the  Cioaths  of  the  Child,  in  the  Places  where  the 

Surgeon  ftall  judge  proper,  to  reftify  the  ill  conformed 
Parts,  and  give  them  a  better  Figure. 

iV^l3hat  ^  f?r  1  haV^!  ?ffat:Gd  of  *e  moft  common 
Maladies  incident  to  Children  ;  and  that  it  is  not  ne- 

ceflary  to  make  in  this  Place  a  more  ample  Defcrin- 
non  thereof;  and  for  the  others  I  have  not  men¬ 
tion  d  as  they  happen  to  young  and  old  indifferently  - 
they  have  nothing  particular  with  Regard  to  Children’ 
either  for  their  Knowledge,  or  their  Cure,  unlefs  it 
be  by  Reafon  of  the  Tendernefs,  and  Delicacy  of 
then-  Body;  therefore  I’ll  terminate  this  Treatife 

by  di (covering  the  Vitalities  neteffary  in  the  Choice 
of  a  good  Nurfe . 


nf  rk1f  i  7  huuiiw  v.rtic  ii hill  uc  caiten, 

Mcnibm  Iv  C’  1  lat  th?  S0|3cl  Conformation  of  their 

wn  ,t  isviZ.alt';1“d*  d',rol,8h,NcgliSence.;  "when 


CVCI)  If  isvirine  1  ’  ’  Ul  WUCI1 

Stat“  thrniJ  lt  d’  'V‘lay  rcJl,cetl  i'lto  its  natural 
.7  th™uei>  a  neccflary  Care. 

he  nSt  ,CU  i^mlar  Child  from  being  fqv.int-cy’d, 

oiilcrs  in  I, ^  llas  no  IrreSularities  or  Dif- 

ohlli  y  lfn,c  hatl  any,  he  firould,  by 
ample,  11°°^  ^tinuafiy  at  her,  follow  her  Ex- 

a  Manner  ,  11  0  MouItl  ulway3  ftuated  in  fuch 

•  (  (Li  Wi*  ii  mi  ^  ^  1  i  r  i  a 


being 


Sight  of  1  '3^!  pretend,  that  the 

putting  a  mV*  “CVl  can  redlified,  by 

hl?^  which  he 

,h,ui,Bh  **  obii^r1' LiRl,t  but 


Ligh 
to  keep 


The  Qualities  necejfary  to  a  good  Nurfe,  are  ordinarily 
taken  from  her  Age,  from  the  Time  and  Manner  (he  was 
deliver  d,  from  the  Conftitution  of  all  the  Parts  of  her 
Body,  and  particularly  of  her  Breafts,  from  the  Nature 
of  her  Milk,  and  laftly  from  her  good  Conduft. 

As  to  her  Age,  the  moft  convenient  is  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five;  becaufe  during  that  Space  of  Time 
a  Woman  is  more  wholcfomc,  ftrong,  and  vigorous- 
She  is  not  fo  proper  under  twenty-five,  becaufe  her  Body 
having  not  yet  acquired  then  all  its  Dimcnfions,  cannot 
be  fo  robuft  ;  and  above  thirty-five,  having  not  fo  great 
Abundance  of  Blood,  fhe  has  not  Milk  enough  to  feed 
the  Child  ;  tho*  fome  Women  are  pretty  good  Nurfes  at 

twenty,  and  others  as  far  as  forty,  but  very  leldom  above 
and  under  thofe  Ages. 

For  the  Time  and  Manner  in  which  flic  is  deliver’d 
fome  are  of  Opinion,  that  fhc  muft  have  been  deliver’d 
five  or  fix  Weeks  before  flic  ftickles  a  Child,  that  her 
Milk  may  be  entirely  purified  ;  becaufe  then  her  Body  is 
purged  of  all  the  Impurities  which  follow  the  Delivery ; 
but  there  fhould  not  be  more  than  three  or  four  Months’ 
that  one  may  not  be  obliged  to  give  him  another  ;  nei¬ 
ther  is  it  to  be  after  an  Abortion,  but  (lie  muft  have 
been  deliver’d  at  Term  ;  and  fome  will  have  it,  that 
it  Ihould  be  of  a  ftrong  healthy  Boy  ;  which  is  a  Sign  of 
a  good  Conftitution  ;  who  Ihould  be  her  fecond  or  third 
Child,  that  (he  may  he  well  (kill’d  in  the  Manner  of  go¬ 
verning  her  Child.  Burin  my  Opinion,  a  new  Milk  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  Days  is  preferable  to  any  other. 

But  a  good  Conftitution  is  the  principal  Quality  of  a 
Nurfe,  and  on  which  all  the  others  depend.  Therefore 
file  muft  be  very  healthy,  without  being  fubjefl:  to  any 
Malady;  born  of.  Parents  who  were  not  fubjeift  to  the* 
Stone  or  Gravel,  nor  to  the  King’s  Evil,  Epilepfy,  or 
fome  other  hereditary  Malady  ;  (he  Ihould  not  have  the 

lealt 
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lead  Spot  on  her  Body,  nor  even  be  fufpcfted  of  the 
Venereal  Difeafe  •,  without  Scab,  Itch,  or  any  other  Im¬ 
perfection  of  that  Nature  :  She  mult  be  robuft,  and  ot 
a  moderate  Height,  neither  too  little,  nor  too  tall,  too 
fat,  nor  too  lean  ;  of  a  fanguine  Complexion  ;  and  not 
fubjcft  to  have  her  Menfes  while  fhe  fuckles,  which 
would  be  a  Sign  that  her  Blood  is  over-heated  ;  nor  to 
the  Whites,  becaufe  thofe  Superfluities  are  an  Indication 
of  a  bad  Conftitution.  She  ought  not  to  be  red-hair’d, 
nor  freckled  ;  but  (he  fhould  be  black  or  brown ;  (lie 
flhould  be  well  fhaped,  clean  in  her  Cloaths,  and  hand- 
fome,  having  a  bri(k  Eye,  and  ftraight  Sight,  whole- 
fome  and  white  Teeth,  without  any  of  them  rotten,  for 
fear  her  Mouth  fhould  have  a  bad  Smell,  for  as  fhe  kiffes 
often  her  Child,  (lie  would  infeft  his  Lungs,  by  making 
him  breathe  her  (linking  and  corrupt  Breath.  Her 
Breads  mud  be  ample  enough  to  contain  a  diffident 
Quantity  of  Milk,  but  not  large  to  Excefs  ;  whole,  and 
without  Cicatrices,  proceeding  from  Impodhumcs  ;  mo¬ 
derately  firm  and  fiefliy,  not  flabby,  nor  hanging  down ; 
that  the  natural  Heat  may  be  dronger.  The  Ched  of 
a  Nurfe  mud  be  large,  that  the  Milk  may  have  more 
Space,  to  be  well  prepar’d  and  digeded,  and  becaufe  a 
broad  Ched,  denotes  Abundance  of  natural  Warmth. 
As  to  the  Nipples,  they  mud  be  well  fhaped,  neither 
too  big,  nor  too  hard,  nor  callous,  nor  too  deep  in  the 
Bread  ;  but  they  fhould  be  a  little  rifen  of  a  moderate 
Bignels,  perfprated  of  feveral  little  Holes,  that  the 
Child  may  not  have  much  Trouble  in  fucking. 

If  a  Nurfe  has  all  the  good  Qualities  above-mention’d, 
in  what  regards  the  Parts  of  her  Body,  one  may  very  well 
judge  that  her  Milk  is  very  well  condition’d  •,  which  will 
be  known  fird  at  its  Quantity,  whicli  mud  be  fuch, 
that  it  may  fuffice  to  feed  the  Child  ;  but  it  fhould  not 
be  in  too  great  Abundarice,  for  fear  the  Child  being  not 
capable  to  fuck  it  all,  it  fhould  grow  knotted,  and  cor¬ 
rupted  in  the  Bread,  by  fojourning  too  long  in  them ; 
though  it  is  much  better  (lie  fhould  have  more  than  lefs  ; 
for  (he  may  very  well  make  another  Child  fuck  the  Sur¬ 
plus.  That  Milk  mud  be  of  a  moderate  Subdance  and 
Confidence,  i.  e .  neither  too  watery,  nor  too  thick; 
which  may  be  eafily  known,  if  the  Nurfe  having  milked 
fome  Drops  of  it  on  the  Hand,  in  inclining  it  a  little,  it 
prefently  runs,  which  is  a  Sign  that  it  is  too  watery, 
and  not  enough  concocted  *,  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Drops  remain  fad  on  the  Hand,  without  running, 
when  it  is  inclin’d,  that  Milk  is  too  coarfe  and  vifeous. 
The  bed  is  that  which  is  between  the  two  Confid¬ 
ences,  which  runs  foftly  in  Proportion  as  the  Hand  is 
inclined,  leaving  the  Place  whence  it  runs  a  little  tinged. 
As  to  its  Colour,  the  whited  is  the  bed,  and  the  more 
it  deviates  from  that  Colour,  the  worfe  it  is  ;  it  mud  be 
of  a  fweet  and  agreeable  Smell ;  the  contrary  is  known 


in  red-hair’d  Women,  whofe  Mill- 
ftmkmg,  and  bad  Smell ;  and  to  be'  p  rfl  3 
good  Qualities,  it  mud  be  well  rafted  f  /  r  3,1  'lie 
out  any  Acrimony,  or  ftrange  Tafte’  -wi  veet-  '"it!,- 
We  muft  not  forget  the^principal  a'  d  hot- 

fore  fhe  fhould  be  vigilant,  anftS  care 'te¬ 
ller  Child  fo  foon  as  he  wants  it-  wife  W  c,ean(ing 
not  fubjeft  to  Paffion,  or  quarrelfome  r-Wr  nt’  an d 
giving  in  thofe  Beginnings,  bad  Imprefflons Vl  fear°f 
or  becaufe  that  Paffion  over-heats 1  extremely  ^  Ctllld. 
She  ffiould  not  be  melancholy,  but  cheirf!  i'^  Milk- 
laughing  often  and  moderately ;  ffie  m  [!  ?nd  gay, 

fober,  not  at  all  addifted  to  Wine,  much  1  r 
rituous  Liquors,  nor  to  Coition  ;  though  ft,  n  n  fPi' 
abftain  quite  from  the  laft,  if  her  °U,d  not 

quires  it ;  provided  fhe  ufes  it  with  re‘ 

This  Liberty  is  founded  on  Experience  tlon: 

daily  a  great  Number  of  Women,  cfpedalffi  "r  ^ 
pooreft  Sort,  who  though  they  be  every  vL°  Ae 
their  Elufbands,  and  in  all  Appearance  are  Ca^fr7i1' 
them,  rear  up  very  well  their  Children  ;  for  the  n  ’y 
too  long  in  the  Veffels  (particularly  in  w™  kcpt 
cuftom’d  to  life  often  Coition)  being  over-hcaiS  too 

in  thofe  Women,  who  are  forced,  in  Spite  ofthemife 
to  abftain  from  it,  that  it  is  foon  corrupted  •  after  K  k 
it  caufes  a  great  Agitation,  as  well  of  the  Hum  ™IC„, 

the  Body,  as  of  the  Paffions  of  the  Soul  TIuW 
there  is  no  Danger  if  the  Nurfe  ufes  moderately  Chi' 
non,  only  to  evacuate  the  too  great  Plenitude  •  abftain 
ing  only  from  giving  the  Bread:  to  her  Child  foon  after 
it,  but  muft  wait  at  leaft  one  or  two  Hours 


Note,  That  the  principal  Quality  of  a  good  Nurfe  is 
to  be  the  own  Mother  of  the  Child  (he  fuckles-  as 
well  by  Reafon  of  the  Report  of  the  Conftitution  of 
one  to  the  other,  as  becaufe  a  Mother  having  much 
more  Love  for  him,  fhe  is  more  careful  chan  a  hired 
Nurfe,  in  whofe  Love  there  is  very  Jittlc  Sincerity 
and  has  no  other  End  but  the  Reward  (he  expefts 
for  her  Trouble  5  therefore  an  own  Mother,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  fo  good,  is  always  to  be  preferred 
to  a  ftrange  Nurfe  :  For  can  thofe  be  juftly  called  Mo¬ 
thers,  who  again  ft  the  Laws  of  Nature,  throw  off 
from  them  their  Child,  fo  foon  as  he  is  born,  and  deny 
him  the  Milk  of  their  Bread,  while  they  fee  him  im¬ 
ploring  with  Tears  the  Succours  thereof?  Brutes,  and 
even  the  wildeft  among  them,  would  be  moved  at 
fuch  a  Speftacle,  which  is  not  capable  to  make  the 
leaft  Imprcllion  on  a  barbarous  Woman,  though 
at  the  fame  Time  fhe  has  the  Impudence  to  call 
herfelf  Mother. 


MINERALS. 


MI  N  E  HALS  are  compound  Foflils,  wherein 

there  is  lb  me  thing  difcover’d  in  all  Refpefts  like 
Metal,  only  that  it  is  not  malleable  ;  joined  or  com¬ 
pounded  with  ibmc  other  Folfil,  as  Salt,  Sulphur,  Stone, 
or  Earth. 

Thofe  Minerals  are  Antimony,  Cinnabar,  Bifinuth, 
Calamin  arts.  Vitriol,  Pyrites,  Marcafitcs,  Cobalt,  0- 
ker,  the  Magnet,  Lapis  Hematites,  Ar  menus,  and  St  cl- 
latus. 

1  con  Oder  mod  ot  the  Minerals  as  imperfect  Metals, 
the  Impcrfcftion  whereof  proceeds  either  from  the  bad 
Difpofition  of  the  Subjcft,  worked  upon  •,  or  from  the 
unconquerable  Obllacles  the  Agents  have  met  with  in 
their  Operation,  or  from  their  Imbecility  •,  or  from  the 
Excels  of  their  Power.  The  Batlnefs  of  the  Sub j eft  is 
oceafioned,  either  from  the  vitiated  Conformation  of  the 
Matrice,  where  it  is  elaborated  •,  or  from  the  too  great 
Abundance  ol  the  heterogeneous  Particles  it  is  enveloped 
with,  and  from  which  it  cannot  be  feparated  perfcftly 
enough  to  form  a  Compound  capable  to  anlwcr  the  Inten¬ 
tions  of  Nature. 


The  Agents  arc  interrupted  in  their  Operation,  cither 
by  the  Intcrpofition  of  impervadable  Bodies,  or  the  too 
great  Obliquity  of  the  Meatus  through  which  they  muft 
reach  the  Subjcft  they  are  to  operate  upon  •,  and  which 
caufes  that  their  Power  is  more  than  halt  exhatifkd,  be¬ 
fore  it  arrives  at  the  Place  where  it  is  to  operate ; 
whence  its  Efforts  being  too  weak,  the  metalline  Par¬ 
ticles,  though  excited  to  Motion,  and  (lifpofed  in  ort'cr 
for  a  dole  Union  between  them,  are  Hill  kept  at  a  too 
great  Diftance  by  the  Intcrpofition  of  the  heteiogencom 
ones  they  are  mixed  with,  in  lieu  ol  which  a  loot 

and  deformed  Texture  enfues,  compofed  ol  Urtict* 
almoll  all  heterogeneous  to  each  other,  and  almo 

all  of  a  different  Direction,  we  call  Mineral' 
Sometimes  alfo,  the  Imbecility  ol  the  Agent,  or 
too  great  Excefs  of  its  Power,  proceeds  from  iw 
mate  •,  where  the  Agent  is  cither  at  too  great  a 
(lance  from  the  Subjcft  it  is  to  work  upon,  or  t®°  j 
it;  if  it  be  at  too  great  a  Difiance  from  it,  f'ic  ei‘. 
tion  of  the  metalline  Particles  is  impeded,  a 5 
their  Union  j  and  if  it  be  too  near  it,  that  oci)a‘ 
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. ,  r0  much  precipitation,  that  the  Particles, 

js w!  ,  Ao-itation  and  Friftion,  as  well  againft 
jjyatoovio  »  as  againft  one  another,  are  half 

heterogeneou  ’  Union  can  be  effefted  ;  fo  though 

wore  out,  De  wjtb  Abundance  of  heterogeneous 

they  are  n<?  .  jexture  is  notwithftanding  Joofe,  becaufe 
particles,  t  e  g  m0p.  proper  for  a  clofe  Cohefion. 
deprived  o  p.^erence  fQund  in  Minerals ;  fome  of 
Hence '  .  ^  more  compact  than  the  others;  of  which 

thel  u  be  better  perfuaded,  by  the  following  Examen 
Mineral*  in  particular,  beginning  by  Antimony. 
lfeach  \!nwv  is  what  we  properly  call  a  Semi- Metal ; 
ANTI  foflil*  Glebe,  compofed  of  fome  undeter- 
Lpral  combined  with  a  fulphurous  and  ftony 

mined  ivjcuu, 

SfraftW  Antimony  is  compofed  of  fome  nndeter- 
•  If rial  for  in  Reality  it  has  nothing  but  the  Ap- 
”“"d  of  a  Metal ;  for  its  mod  fubtile  Particles, 
exhaled  by  a  powerful  Agent,  could  perhaps 
■n  Direction  to  a  more  intimate  Union  between 
Twelves  fo  as  to  form  a  Metal  (though  it  does  not 
thCnl  bv  the  Analyfis  made  of  Antimony ,  what  Sort  of 
mS  it  would  be,  fince  it  has  no  Report  to  any  of  the 
known  Metals)  are  buried  tinder  fo  great  a  Heap  of  un- 
Sulphur  and  Earth,  that  Art  itfeJf  has  not  yet 
jl  ver’d  the  Secret,  notwithftanding  the  different  Sorts 

of  Operations  it  has  invented  for  that  Purpofe,  to  make 
a  Separation  thereof,  perfect  enough,  to  form  a  compaft 
i  ConU(itum ;  fince  after  all  thofe  Operations  which  give 
*  jfojim  fo  many  different  Forms,  that  it  feems  a  Pro- 
tm  there  remains  yet  fo  great  a  Quantity  of  Sulphur,  that 
it  cannot  form  a  compaft  Compofitum,  fo  as  to  deferve 
the  Name  of  Metal,  or -rather  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  a 
Texture  of  fulphurous  Particles  loofelyjoined  together,  by 
a  few  faline  ones :  So  that  I  confider  it  as  the  Drofs  or 
Scoria  of  other  Metals,  feparated  from  them  in  their  Pre- 
l  paration  in  the  Matrice. 

Antimtf  is  found  in  Mines  of  all  Metals,  but  chiefly 
thofe  of  Silver  and  Lead  :  That  in  Gold  Mines  is  ufually 
held  the  beft,  which  confirms  my  Opinion  of  its  being 
the  Drofs  of  Metals  ;  fince  Gold  being  the  moft  perfeft: 
of  all  Metals,  the  Drofs  feparated  from  it  in  its  Ma¬ 
trice,  mull  alfo  be  the  lefs  impure.  —  It  has  alfo  its  own 
Mines,  particularly  in  Hungary ,  Tranftlvania ,  and  Ger¬ 
man;,  and  in  fcveral  Provinces  of  France.  That  of  Hun- 
gary  is  the  bed,  being  full  of  long  Needles. 

Antimony  is  found  in  Clods  or  Stones  of  feveral  Sizes, 
bearing  a  near  Rcfemblance  to  Black  Lead,  only  that  it 
is  lighter  and  harder  ;  whence  alfo  it  is  called  Mar  cap  c 
if  Led ,  but  very  improperly,  and  its  metalline  Parts 
liippofcd  to  be  of  that  Species  :  Its  Texture  is  fomewhat 
|  particular,  being  full  of  little  ftiining  Veins  or  Threads 
like  Needles,  brittle  as  Glafs.  Sometimes  there  arc  Veins 
ol  a  red  or  golden  Colour  intermixed,  which  is  called 
Mole  / intimity ,  that  without  them  being  denominated 
Fcmlt!,  It  fufes  in  the  Fire,  though  with  fome  Diffi¬ 
culty,  and  dilTolves  more  eafily  in  Water. 

When  dug  out  of  the  Earth  it  is  put  into  large  Cru¬ 
cibles,  /iifcd  by  a  violent  Fire,  and  then  poured  into 
Cones,  or  antimonial  Horns,  which  make  the  common 
or  crude  Antimony  of  the  Shops,  the  Apex  whereof  is 

ways  the  beft  and  pureft  Part,  as  the  Bafts  or  broadeft 
nrt  is  the  fouleft. 

Antimony  \$  fuppofed  by  many  of  the  Chymifts  to  con- 

ain  ,!c  ,  ni‘nal  Principles  ol’  all  kind  of  Bodies ;  and 
-  con  mgiy  the  Character  whereby  it  is  denoted  in  their 
nnngs,  is  the  lame  with  the  Cli  a  rafter  of  the  Earth  *, 
^enote  that  Ant tmony  is  a  Kind  of  Micro coftn, 

l)0 . lt'  jS  .°l  Antimony  are  very  numerous  and  im- 
u  '•  *  rIc  ,a  a  common  Ingredient  in  Specula,  or 
j5m,.i?s  waves,  ferving  to  give  them  a  finer  Polifli. 

!  more  fil 11  Hell-Metal,  and  renders  the  Sound 

i  hard  Jr'  , ,s  m,”Slctl  with  Tin  to  make  it  more 
of  1W  t  ^ounc^n15*  and  with  Lead  in  the  calling 
Ifinn  I  ?  betters,  to  render  them  more  fmooth  and 

faiul  Bc!lcral  If^lp  in  Hie  melting  of  Metals, 

:  A  ™  .y,,nr1^  ca!li,,e  of  Cannon  B.ilR. 

■  difl erenr '  ( c  cn^(^  *n  ,my  Trcatife  of  Chymiftry,  the 

lll,inPi,^“  Antimony  y  and  - its  diflerent 

in  tl^  ni,.  ‘  !C  would  be  needlcls  to  repeat  them 

lluTelore, 

t,MMA#ARf  is  a 
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mineral  Stone,  red,  heavy,  and 
’  VOL.II. 


brilliant,  found  chiefly  in  the  Quickfilver  Mines. 

Some  have  imagined  Cinnabar  to  be  Dragon's -Bloody 
gathered,  as  Pliny  and  Solinus  have  it,  when  the  Dragon 
and  Elephant  fight  together  :  This  Fable  is  refuted  by 
Diofcorides  and  Scaliger. 

Cinnabar  is  either  native  or  factitious i 

Native ,  or  mineral  Cinnabar ,  which  is  that  above- 
mentioned,  is  found  in  moft:  Places  where  there  are 
Quickfilver  Mines ;  yet  it  is  true  alfo,  that  it  lias  Mines 
of  its  own  :  Thofe  in  Spain  are  very  famous ;  the  French 
have  theirs  in  Normandy. 

It  may  be  efteemed  as  Marcafite  of  Quickfilver,  or 
rather  as  Quickfilver  petrified  and  fixed,  by  means  of 
Sulphur,  and  a  fubterraneous  Heat ;  for  the  globulous 
Particles  of  Quickfilver  being  put  into  a  natural  Motion, 
by  the  fubterraneous  Heat  roll  themfeJves  in  the  Sul¬ 
phur,  already  foftned  by  the  fame  Heat,  wherein  being 
wrapped,  at  laft  their  whole  Motion  is  intercepted  ;  and 
the  whole  Compofition  being  hardned  afterwards  by  the 
fame  graduate  Heat,  becomes  that  red,  heavy,  and 
brilliant  Stone,  we  call  native  Cinnabar. 

Each  Pound  of  good  Cinnabar  yields  fourteen  Ounces 
of  good  Mercury ;  accordingly,  the  principal  Property 
and  Ufe  of  this  Mineral  is  to  yield  a  moft  excellent  Mer¬ 
cury  ;  and  that  which  the  Alchymifts  maintain  to  be 
the  beft  difpofed  for  attaining  to  the  Tranfmu ration  of 
Gold. 

The  beft  mineral  Cinnabar  is  of  a  high  Colour,  bril¬ 
liant,  and  free  from  the  Stone.  It  is  ufed  by  Phyftcians 
in  venereal  Cafes,  and  others  occafioned  by  (harp  Sero- 
fities :  It  is  alfo  efteemed  a  good  Cephalick,  accounted 
of  Service  in  Epilepfies,  and  other  nervous  Diftempers  ; 
Add,  that  it  is  reckoned  of  Efficacy  in  cutaneous  Cafes, 
as  the  Scurvy. 

Factitious ,  or  artificial  Cinnabar ,  is  formed  of  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Mercury  and  Sulphur  fublimed,  and  thus  reduced 
into  a  kind  of  fine  red  Glebe.  The  beft  is  of  a  high 
Colour,  full  of  Fibres  like  Needles. 

The  factitious  Cinnabar  is  prepared,  by  melting  one 
Part  of  Sulphur  in  a  Pipkin  ;  then  putting  to  it  by  a 
little  at  a  Time,  three  Parts  of  Quickfilver,  ftirring 
them  together  till  no  Mercury  appears  ;  then  letting 
them  cool,  they  grind  the  Mixture,  put  it  in  a  Bolt-head, 
bake  it,  and  place  it  over  a  naked  Fire,  which  they 
augment  by  Degrees,  a  coloured  Fume  aiifes  firft  to  the 
Top  of  the  fubliming  Veftcl,  which  in  the  further  Pro- 
grefs  of  the  Heat,  becomes  at  length  of  a  red  Crimfon 
Blue  ;  taking  it  off'  the  Fire,  the  Cinnabar  is  found 
above  the  Faeces. 

This  ferves  for  the  fame  medicinal  Purpofes  with  the 
7iativc  Cinnabar  ;  befides  which,  it  is  Jikewife  tiled  by 
the  Farriers,  to  make  Pills  for  their  Modes,  and  by 
Painters  as  a  Colour  ;  as  being  a  very  vivid  Red,  but 
drying  with  fome  Difficulty,  and  not  comparable  to  the 
Canning  which  I  have  die  Secret  to  make,  and  no  Body 
clfe  in  England. 

The  Cinnabar ,  called  alfo  by  the  Painters  Vermillion , 
is  rend  red  more  beautiful  by  grinding  it  with  Gum- 
Water,  and  a  little  Saffron,  thofe  two  Drugs  preventing 
its  growing  black. 

There  is  Jikewife  a  blue  Cinnabar ,  made  by  mixing 
two  Parts  of  Sulphur  with  three  of  Quickfilver,  and  one 
of  Sal  Ammoniack  ;  thofe  being  fublimed  produce  a 
beautiful  blue  Subftancc,  whereas  Quickfilver  and  Sul¬ 
phur  alone  produce  a  Red  ;  but  this  Blue  falls  very 
fliort  of  the  Ultramarine ,  of  which  I  have  alfo  the  Secret. 

Bismuth,  is  a  mineral  Body,  half  metal  lick,  com¬ 
pofed  of  the  firft  Matter  of  Tin,  while  yet  imperfeft  ; 
and  found  ufually  in  Tin-Mines,  fometimes  alfo  in  Silver 
Mines. 

Its  Subftancc  is  hard,  ponderous,  and  brittle,  of  a 
large  Grain,  glofly,  white,  and  lhining.  It  is  alfo 
called  Fin- Cl  a/s,  becaufe  when  broke  it  Jlicws  a  vaft 
Number  of  little  polilhed  Laininm  like  Glafs:  It  is  alfo 
called  Marcafite ,  by  way  of  Excellence,  bccaiifb  fur- 
pa  fling  all  others  in  Whi rends  and  Beauty. 

Bifmutb  contains  an  arfenical  Salt,  very  dangerous  to 
take  inwardly.  It  is  this  arftnical  Salt  which  coroding 
its  Texture,  renders  it  fo  brittle,  and  hinders  that  inti¬ 
mate  Cohefion  of  its  condiment  Parts,  which  otherwifo 
would  rentier  it  a  perfeft:  Metal,  fince  it  has  Ids  Im¬ 
purities,  than  Tin  itlclf. 

6  K  There 
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lead  Spot  on  her  Body,  nor  even  be  fufpc&ed  of  the 
Venereal  Difeafe  *,  without  Scab,  Itch,  or  any  other  Im¬ 
perfection  of  that  Nature  :  She  mult  be  robuft,  and  of 
a  moderate  Height,  neither  too  little,  nor  too  tall,  too 
fat,  nor  too  lean  •,  of  a  (anguine  Complexion  ;  and  not 
fubjedt  to  have  her  Menl'es  while  fhe  dickies,  which 
would  be  a  Sign  that  her  Blood  is  over-heated  *,  nor  to 
the  Whites,  becaufe  thofc  Superfluities  are  an  Indication 
of  a  bad  Conftitution.  She  ought  not  to  be  red-hair’d, 
nor  freckled  ;  but  fhe  fhould  be  black  or  brown  ;  (he 
(hould  be  well  fhaped,  clean  in  her  Cloaths,  and  hand- 
fome,  having  a  brifk  Eye,  and  ftraight  Sight,  whole- 
fome  and  white  Teeth,  without  any  of  them  rotten,  for 
fear  her  Mouth  fhould  have  a  bad  Smell,  for  as  fhe  kiffes 
often  her  Child,  Hie  would  infedt  his  Lungs,  by  making 
him  breathe  her  {linking  and  corrupt  Breath.  Her 
Breads  muft  be  ample  enough  to  contain  a  diffident 
Quantity  of  Milk,  but  not  large  to  Excefs  *  whole,  and 
without  Cicatrices,  proceeding  from  Impodhumes  ;  mo¬ 
derately  firm  and  flefhy,  not  flabby,  nor  hanging  down  ; 
that  the  natural  Heat  may  be  dronger.  The  Ched  of 
a  Nurfe  mud  be  large,  that  the  Milk  may  have  more 
Space,  to  be  well  prepar’d  and  digeded,  and  becaule  a 
broad  Ched,  denotes  Abundance  of  natural  Warmth. 
As  to  the  Nipples,  they  mud  be  well  fhaped,  neither 
too  big,  nor  too  hard,  nor  callous,  nor  too  deep  in  the 
Bread  *,  but  they  fhould  be  a  little  rifen  of  a  moderate 
Bignels,  perforated  of  feveral  little  Holes,  that  the 
Child  may  not  have  much  Trouble  in  fucking. 

If  a  Nurfe  has  all  the  good  Qualities  above-men  tion’d, 
in  what  regards  the  Parts  of  her  Body,  one  may  very  well 
judge  that  her  Milk  is  very  well  condition’d  •,  which  will 
be  known  fird  at  its  Quantity,  which  mud  be  fuch, 
that  it  may  fuffice  to  feed  the  Child  ;  but  it  (hould  not 
be  in  too  great  Abundance,  for  fear  the  Child  being  not 
capable  to  fuck  it  all,  it  (hould  grow  knotted,  and  cor¬ 
rupted  in  the  Bread,  by  fojourning  too  long  in  them  ; 
though  it  is  much  better  fhe  (hould  have  more  than  lefs  •, 
for  fhe  may  very  well  make  another  Child  fuck  the  Sur¬ 
plus.  That  Milk  mud  be  of  a  moderate  Subdance  and 
Confidence,  i.  c.  neither  too  watery,  nor  too  thick ; 
which  may  be  cafily  known,  if  the  Nurfe  having  milked 
fome  Drops  of  it  on  the  Hand,  in  inclining  it  a  little,  it 
prefently  runs,  which  is  a  Sign  that  it  is  too  watery, 
and  not  enough  concodted  *,  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Drops  remain  fad  on  the  Hand,  without  running, 
when  it  is  inclin’d,  that  Milk  is  too  coarfc  and  vifeous. 
The  bed  is  that  which  is  between  the  two  Confid¬ 
ences,  which  runs  foftly  in  Proportion  as  the  Hand  is 
inclined,  leaving  the  Place  whence  it  runs  a  little  tinged. 
As  to  its  Colour,  the  whited  is  the  bed,  and  the  more 
it  deviates  from  chat  Colour,  the  worfe  it  is  ;  it  mud  be 
of  a  lweet  and  agreeable  Smell  j  the  contrary  is  known 


in  red -hair'd  Women,  whoC,  Mill-  r 
ft.nk.ng,  and  bad  Smell  ;  and  to  be  p  rfl  3 
good  Qualities,  it  muft  be  well  tailed  ;  r  ln  all  the 
out  any  Acrimony,  or  ftrange  Tafte  ’  ,  ,  ?  Wect-  will,. 

We  muft  not  forget  the  principal  and  kV°0  llot- 
of  a  Nurfe,  which  confift  in  her  |0od  r 

fore  fhe  ihould  be  vigilant,  and  carc-fnl"^'’  dl5re- 
her  Child  fo  foon  as  he  wants  it-  wif.  W  clean‘V 

not  fubjeft  to  Paffion,  or  quarrclfome  cdtlif  ' ^ 
giving  in  thofe  Beginnings,  bad  ImpreiTions' 1 7  ^r°{ 

or  becaufe  that  Paffion  over-heats  extr»m  .i„  l" Child. 
She  ihould  not  be  melancholy,  but  chevn'^  1Vlilk- 
laughing  often  and  moderately;  flle  i,n(!  “nd gay. 

fober,  not  at  all  addided  to  Wine,  much  1  r  VeT 
rituous  Liquors,  nor  to  Coition  ;  though  fl,.  T 
abftain  quite  from  the  laft,  if  her  Cnnft-  •  d  nut 
quires  it ;  provided  fire  ufes  it  with  mL?0"  re‘ 
This  Liberty  rs  founded  on  Experience  f  llon: 
daily  a  great  Number  of  Women,  cfpecia||I  ‘,ce 
pooreft  Sort,  who  though  they  be  every  \L° 
their  Hufbands,  and  in  all  Appearance  arc  ra!5f 
them,  rear  up  very  well  their  Children  ;  fortLcJai 
too  long  in  the  Veffels  (particularly  in  Wo™  pt 
cuflom’d  to  ufe  often  Coition)  bein°-  om.u  ac‘ 

mucii  for  Want  of  Evacuation,  caufS  fuch  an  up 
in  thofe  Women,  who  are  forced,  in  Spite  of  rlvm^i5 
to  abftain  from  it,  that  it  is  foon  corrupted  •  after  Tl’ 
it  caufes  a  great  Agitation,  as  well  of  the  HutJL  r 
the  Body,  as  of  the  Paffions  of  the  Soul.  Ti'ieK? 
there  is  no  Danger  if  the  Nurfe  ufes  moderately  qT 
tion,  only  to  evacuate  the  too  great  Plenitude  -  ab/Uin' 

ing  only  from  giving  the  Bread  to  her  Child  foon  after 
it,  but  mud  wait  at  lead  one  or  two  Hours. 

Note,  That  the  principal  Quality  of  a  good  Nurfe  u 
to  be  the  own  Mother  of  the  Child  /he  fuckles •  3S 
well  by  Reafon  of  the  Report  of  the  Conftitution  0f 
one  to  the  other,  as  becaule  a  Mother  having  much 
more  Love  for  him,  fhe  is  more  careful  than  a  hired 
Nurfe,  in  whofe  Love  there  is  very  little  Sincerity 
and  has  no  other  End  but  the  Reward  (he  expects 
for  her  Trouble  ;  therefore  an  own  Mother,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  fo  good,  is  always  to  be  preferred 
to  a  ft  range  Nurfe  :  For  can  thofe  be  juftly  called  Mo¬ 
thers,  who  againd  the  Laws  of  Nature,  throw  off 
from  them  their  Child,  fo  foon  as  he  is  born,  and  deny 
him  the  Milk  of  their  Bread,  while  they  fee  him  im¬ 
ploring  with  Tears  the  Succours  thereof?  Brutes,  and 
even  the  wilded  among  them,  would  be  moved  ac 
fuch  a  Spectacle,  which  is  not  capable  to  make  the 
lead  Imprefiion  on  a  barbarous  Woman,  chough 
at  the  fame  Time  (he  has  the  Impudence  to  call 
herfelf  Mother. 


MINERAL  S. 


MINERALS  are  compound  Foffils,  wherein 

there  is  foincthing  dilcovcr’d  in  all  Rcfpcdts  like 
Metal,  only  that  it  is  not  malleable  ;  joined  or  com¬ 
pounded  with  lume  other  Fulfil,  as  Salt,  Sulphur,  Stone, 
or  Earth. 

Thofe  Minerals  are  Antimony,  Cinnabar,  Bifmutb, 
Calami  n  avis.  Vitriol ,  Pyrites ,  Marcafitcs ,  Cobalt,  O- 
ker,  the  Magnet,  Lapis  Hematites ,  Ar menus,  and  Stel¬ 


la  ins. 

I  confidor  mod  ol  the  Minerals  as  imperfedt  Metals, 
the  Imperfection  whereof  proceeds  either  from  the  bad 
Dilpolition  ol  the  Subject,  worked  upon  ;  or  from  the 
unconquerable  Obllades  the  Agents  have  met  with  in 
their  Operation,  or  from  their  Imbecility  *,  or  from  the 
Excels  of  their  Power.  'I ’he  Bad  nr  Is  of  the  Subject  is 
occafloncd,  cither  innn  the  vitiated  Conformation  of  the 
Man  ice,  where  it:  is  elaborated  ;  or  from  the  too  great 
Abundance  ol  the  heterogeneous  Particles  it  is  enveloped 
with,  and  Irom  which  it  cannot  be  leparated  perfectly 
enough  to  form  a  Compound  capable  to  anlwer  the  Inten¬ 
tions  ol  Nature. 


The  Agents  arc  interrupted  in  their  Operation,  either 
)y  the  Interpofition  of  impcrvadable  Bodies,  or  die  too 
^rcat  Obliquity  of  the  Meatus  through  which  they  mull 
each  the  Subject  they  are  to  operate  upon  i  ami  whica 
:aull*s  that  their  Power  is  more  than  halt  cxh.iullci.,  br- 
ore  it  arrives  at  the  Place  where  it  is  to  opaau; 
vhcnce  its  Efforts  being  too  weak,  the  ^metalline  Ic¬ 
icles,  though  excited  to  Motion,  and  dilpofcd  in  oner 

or  a  dole  Union  between  them,  are  Hill  kcl)C  lU  ,lt0J 
jrcat  Didance  by  the  Interpofition  of  the  lieterogencoi.? 
mes  they  are  mixed  with,  in  lieu  ol  which  a  otu 
ind  deformed  Texture  enfues,  compokd  ot  Urt,u* 
ilmod  all  heterogeneous  to  each  other,  anil  a  n». 
ill  of  a  different  Direction,  we  call  Mineral 
Sometimes  alfo,  the  Imbecility  ol  the  Agent,  or  ** 
too  great  Excefs  of  its  Power,  proceeds  froni  irc 
mate;  where  the  Agent  is  cither  at  too  Gicat  'l  ‘ 
llancc  from  the  Subject  it  is  to  work  upon»  °| 
it;  if  it  be  at  too  great  a  Dill  anee  from  *f»  nClT iJ5 
tion  of  the  metalline  Particles  is  imperfect,  .w 
their  Union  i  and  if  it  be  too  near  it,  that  T  ‘ 


MINE  R  AL  S. 


t  yjtj,  fo  much  Precipitation,  that  the  Particles, 
5s  nl2C;  io]cnC  Agitation  and  Fndion,  as  well  againft 

by  a  ^pneous  Bodies,  as  againft  one  another,  are  half 
iietcr°D  bcfore  their  Union  can  be  effected  ;  fo  though 
xcorcouh  niixed  with  Abundance  of  heterogeneous 
they  arc  *  ^  Texture  is  notwithftanding  Joofe,  becaufe 
^rtlC  ed  of  the  Parts  moft  proper  for  a  clofe  Cohefion. 

lVe  the  Difference  found  in  Minerals ;  fome  of 
Vainer  more  compa6t  than  the  others ;  of  which 
Clil  begetter  perfuaded,  by  the  following  Examen 

in  narrimlar.  be&innino-  hv  Antimnnv 

0 
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depri 
Hence 


fliaii  oe  ucllui  7  —  -  o - 

'  h  Mineral,  in  particular,  beginning  by  Antimony . 
Astimonv,  is  what  we  properly  call  a  Semi-Metal ; 


of  fome  undeter- 


AjjtiMONI  y  -  *■  >  j 

u*  a  a  foffii  Glebe,  conipolect  vji  ±vlu^  unucra- 
nined  Metal,  combined  with  a  fulphurous  and  flony 


n 


^ntiv:ony  15  comP°^  fime  undeter - 
for  in  Reality  it  has  nothing  but  the  Ap- 

earance  of  a  Metal ;  for  its  moft  fubtiie  Particles, 
which  if  whaled  by  a  powerful  Agent,  could  perhaps 
receive  a  Direction  to  a  more  intimate  Union  between 
,  themfelves,  fo  as  to  form  a  Metal  (though  it  does  not 
!  car  by  the  Analyfis  made  of  Antimony ,  what  Sort  of 

|  jvktd  it  would  be,  fince  it  has  no  Report  to  any  of  the 
f  known  Metals)  are  buried  under  fo  great  a  Heap  of  un- 
dicrefted  Sulphur  and  Earth,  that  Art  itfelf  has  not  yet 
dilcover’d  the  Secret,  notwithftanding  the  different  Sorts 
of  Operations  it  has  invented  for  that  Purpofe,  to  make 
a  Separation  thereof,  perfeft  enough,  to  form  a  compact 
Compofitum ;  fince  after  all  thofe  Operations  which  give 
Antuncny  fo  many  different  Forms,  that  it  feems  a  Pro¬ 
teus,  there  remains  yet  fo  great  a  Quantity  of  Sulphur,  that 
it  cannot  form  a  compad  Compofitum,  fo  as  to  deferve 
the  Name  of  Metal,  or  rather  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  a 
Texture  of  fulphurous  Particles  Ioofely  joined  together,  by 
a  few  faline  ones :  So  that  I  confider  it  as  the  Drofs  or 
Scoria  of  other  Metals,  feparated  from  them  in  their  Pre¬ 
paration  in  the  Matrice. 

Antimi)  is  found  in  Mines  of  all  Metals,  but  chiefly 
thofe  of  Silver  and  Lead  :  That  in  Gold  Mines  is  ufually 
held  the  bell,  which  confirms  my  Opinion  of  its  being 
the  Drofs  of  Metals  ;  fince  Gold  being  the  moft  perfedl* 
of  all  Metals,  the  Drofs  feparated  from  it  in  its  Ma¬ 
trice,  mull  alfo  be  the  lefs  impure.  —  It  has  alfo  its  own 
Mines,  particularly  in  Hungaiy ,  T ranjilvania ,  and  Ger- 
mnh  an(l ,n  feveral  Provinces  of  France.  That  of  Hun- 
guy  is  the  heft,  being  full  of  Jong  Needles. 

Antimony  is  found  in  Clods  or  Stones  of  feveral  Sizes, 
bearing  a  near  Refemblance  to  Black  Lead,  only  that  it 
is  lighter  and  harder  ;  whence  alfo  it  is  called  Marcafitc 
cf  Lend,  but  very  improperly,  and  its  metalline  Parts 
$  Juppofcd  to  be  of  that  Species  :  Its  Texture  is  fomewhat 
|  particular,  being  full  of  little  fhining  Veins  or  Threads 
8  1  'c  1  ,es  >  kittle  as  Glafs.  Sometimes  there  are  Veins 
f  r ,  or  8°hkn  Colour  intermixed,  which  is  called 
a  e  dnimny,  that  without  them  being  denominated 
W.  It  fufa  in  the  Fire,  though  wTth  fome  Diffi- 
!  ,  ’  solves  more  eafily  in  Water. 

(  cib|«  7i«.iSk°Ut  ol  .tlle  Earth  ic  is  lnlt  illt0  large  Cru¬ 
ft  c’  [l  Sy  a  violent  Fire,  and  then  poured  into 

i  or  crude  1C flmonial  Norns,  which  make  the  common 
Partis  tic  KX  Pl"'Cil  la,t>  :1S  the  Baf,s  or 

‘11any  of  tllc  Chymifts  t0  cor>- 

rmc,Ples  ‘>1  all  kind  of  Bodies ;  and 


brilliant,  found  chiefly  in  the  Quickfilver  Mines 

Borne  have  imagined  Cinnabar  to  be  Dragon’s-Blood* 

Sa^T.u  d’i  “  Fla\ Snd  S°hnm  have  ic’  whcn  the  Dragon 
and  Elephant  fight  together:  This  Fable  is  refuted  by 
Dtofcortdes  and  Scaliger.  y 

Cinnabar  is  either  native  or  factions. 

Native  or  mineral  Cinnabar,  which  is  that  above- 

mentioned,  is  found  in  moft  Places  where  there  are 

Quickfilver  Mines  s  yet  it  is  true  alfo,  that  it  has  Mines 

of  its  own  .  Thofe  in  Spam  are  very  famous ;  the  French 
have  theirs  in  Normandy. 

It  may  be  efteemed  as  Marcafite  of  Quickfilver,  or 
rather  as  Quickfilver  petrified  and  fixed,  by  means  of 
Suiphur,  and  a  fnbterraneous  Heat ;  for  the  globulous 
1  articles  of  Quickfilver  being  put  into  a  natural  Motion, 
by  the  fnbterraneous  Heat  roll  themfelves  in  the  Sul¬ 
phur,  already  foftned  by  the  fame  Heat,  wherein  being 
wrapped  at  laft  their  whole  Motion  is  intercepted  ;  and 
the  whole  Compofit, on  being  hardned  afterwards  by  the 
fame  graduate  Heat,  becomes  that  red,  heavy,  and 
brilliant  Stone,  we  call  native  Cinnabar  Y 

Bach  Pound  of  good  Cinnabar  yield!  fourteen  Ounces 
of  good  Mercury;  accordingly,  the  principal  Property 
and  Ufe  of  this  Mineral  is  to  yield  a  moft  excellent  Me,k 
cury ;  and  that  winch  the  Alchymifts  maintain  to  be 
the]beft  difpofed  for  attaining  to  the  Tranfmutation  of 


accord ing] y  the r  a  1 1  n 1  cs  of  ill  kind  of  Bodies  ;  and 

!  lo  denote' tint  a  w.'th  t,'c  C]’ara£t:cl'  of  the  Earth  ; 
!  The  in !l  J  1 y  ,s  a  Kind  of  Microcofm. 


The  beft  mineral  Cinnabar  is  of  a  high  Colour,  bril¬ 
liant,  and  free  from  the  Stone.  It  is  ufed  by  Phyficians 
in  venereal  Cafes,  and  others  occafioned  by  fiiarp  Sero- 
fiues :  It  is  alfo  efteemed  a  good  Cephalick,  accounted 

°AfXerV|CC  “  t-P,1TfleS’  and  other  nerV0l,s  Diftcmpers  ; 
Add,  that  it  is  reckoned  of  Efficacy  in  cutaneous  Cafes! 
as  the  Scurvy.  * 

Factitious,  or  artificial  Cinnabar ,  is  formed  of  a  Mix- 
ture  of ( Mercury  and  Sulphur  ft, blimed,  and  thus  reduced 
into  a  kind  of  fine  red  Glebe.  The  beft  is  of  a  high 
Colour,  full  of  Fibres  like  Needles. 

p  The  Cinnabar  is  prepared,  by  melting  one 

I  art  of  Sulphur  in  a  Pipkin  ;  then  putting  to  it  by  a 
little  at  a  Time,  three  Parts  of  Quickfilver,  ftirrino- 
them  together  till  no  Mercury  appears  ;  then  lettin^ 
them  cool,  they  grind  the  Mixture,  put  it  in  a  fioit-hcad° 
bake  it,  and  place  it  over  a  naked  Fire,  which  they 
augment  by  Degrees,  a  coloured  Fume  aiifes  firft  to  the 
Top  of  the  fubliming  Veffcl,  which  in  the  further  Pro- 
grefs  ol  the  Heat,  becomes  at  length  of  a  red  Crimfon 

Blue  ;  taking  it  off  the  Fire,  the  Cinnabar  is  found 
above  the  Faeces. 

T.  his  feivcs  for  the  fame  medicinal  Purpofes  with  the 
native  Cinnabar  \  betides  which,  it  is  Jikewife  tiled  by 
the  Farriers,  to  make  Pills  for  their  Modes,  and  by 
Painters  as  a  Colour  ;  as  being  a  very  vivid  Red,  but 
drying  with  fome  Difficulty,  and  not  comparable  to  the 
Car  min  \  which  I  have  die  Secret  to  make,  and  no  Body 
elfe  in  England. 

The  Cinnabar ,  called  alfo  by  the  Painters  Vermillion , 
is  rend  red  more  beautiful  by  grinding  it  with  Gum- 
Water,  and  a  little  Saffron,  thole  two  Drugs  preventing 
its  growing  black. 

1  here  is  likewile  a  blue  Cinnabar,  made  by  mixing 
two  Parts  of  Sulphur  with  three  of  Quickfilver,  and  one 
of  Sal  Ammoniack  *,  thofe  being  fublimcd  produce  a 
beautiful  blue  Subftancc,  whereas  Quickfilver  and  Sul¬ 
phur  alone  produce  a  Red  ;  but  this  Blue  falls  very 
Short  of  the  Ultramarine,  of  which  I  have  alfo  the  Secret. 
Bismuth,  is  a  mineral  Body,  half  metallick,  com- 


Mines. 


The  Uks  of';;;7  "  1  JVinu  01  IVlicrocolm,  poled  of  the  firft  Matter  of  Tin,  while  yet  imperfedl  - 

retain h  ;s  jniouy  are  very  numerous  and  im-  and  found  ufually  in  'Fin-Mines,  fomctiivics  alfo  in  Silver 

5  turning  Concmt  C  In?rct,imt  1,1  Specula,  or 

! more, -hr  :  ^'H-Mctal,  and  renders  the  Sound 

krd,  wl,  i  ,  1 1  !’Kltd  with  Tin  to  make  it  more 
1'iintX  fit  a,nd  with  Lend  in  the  calling 

lu"'.  It  is  n  i,,,.™  mii"  thcm  nlorc  fmooth  and 
<T:„ ,nS,  ^  nIc  p  '?  thc  '"‘-■king  of  Metals, 


IT'1  r' *fiully  in  ,1,,.  .,ii  *  11  '“t'lting  or  ivietals, 

b  As  |lilVl- cl!  f.-V  i  V  ft  l’K  of  Cannon  Balls. 

Put  X  ,,V"1y  Chymiftry,  thc 

in  I’liaruvit'y  I?"  <J  ynhmotiy,  and  its  clifterent 
fj*  *»  1‘lace  :  Ti.V,!!  Jt°ukl  bc  need lels  to  repeat  them 

ISN4A;AR>  “  a  S tone,  red,  heavy,  and 


Its  Subftancc  is  hard,  ponderous,  and  brittle,  of  a 
large  Grain,  gloffy,  white,  and  fhining.  It  is  alfo 
called  Tin-Glafs ,  becaufe  when  broke  it  flicv/s  a  vaft 
Number  of  little  polifhed  Lamina*  like  Glafs:  It  is  al/b 
called  Marcafitc ,  by  way  of  Excellence,  becaufe  fur- 
puffing  all  others  in  Whircncfsand  Beauty. 

Bfinutb  contains  an  arlenical  Salt,  very  dangerous  to 
take  inwardly.  It  is  this  arlenical  Salt  which  enrolling 
its  Texture,  renders  it  lb  brittle,  and  hinders  that  inti¬ 
mate  Cohefion  of  its  condiment  Parts,  which  othe  r  w  i  fe 
would  render  it  a  perfedt  Metal,  fmee  it  has  Ids  Jtn- 
nurities  than  Tin  iildf. 

6  K 


There 
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MINERALS. 


There  is  an  artificial  Bifmuth ,  which  is  that  ordinarily 
found  in  the  Shops,  made  by  reducing  Tin  into  thin 
Laminfe  or  Plates,  and  cementing  them,  by  a  Mixture 
of  white  Tartar,  Saltpetre,  and  Arfenick,  Gratified  in  a 
Crucible  over  a  naked  Fire.  The  fame  is  alfo  made  of 
a  Mineral  called  Rink,  ufmg  Lead  inftead  of  Tin,  and 

a  little  Calamine. 

Calamine  Stone ,  or  Lapis  Calaminaris ,  is  a  Kind  ot 
foil'll,  bituminous  Earth,  of  fome  Ufe  in  Medicine,  but 
of  more  in  Foundry  ;  being  ufed  to  dye  Copper  yellow, 
i.  e.  to  convert  it  into  Brafs.  It  is  either  of  a  browmih 
Colour  as  that  of  Germany  and  England  ;  or  reddifh, 
.as  that  about  Liege,  and  in  fome  Parts  of  France ,  ac¬ 
counted  the  bell,  becaufe  turning  yellow  by  Calci¬ 
nation.  . 

Calamine  is  dug  out  of  Mines,  ufually  in  fome  Pieces, 

having  always  Eyes,  fometimes  Veins  of  Lead  ;  though 
it  be°not  always  found  in  Lead-Mines.  In  England 
there  are  Mines  of  Calamine ,  at  Wrington  in  Somer- 
fetflAre ,  and  elfewhere.  It  is  generally  dug  in  ^barren 
rocky  Ground,  its  Courfes  running  ufually,  at  6  o’Clock, 
as  they  call  it,  i.  e.  from  Eaft  to  Weft  ;  fometimes  at  9, 
and  fometimes  at  12  •,  or  perpendicular,  which  is  ac¬ 
counted  the  beft. 

When  dug  it  is  waffied,  or  buddled,  as  they  call  it, 
in  running  Water,  which  carries  off  the  impure  and 
earthy  Parts,  leaving  the  Lead,  Calamine,  and  other 
fparry  Parts  at  Bottom  ;  they  then  put  it  in  a  Sieve, 
and  fhaking  it  well  in  Water,  the  Lead  mixed  with  it 
finks  to  the  Bottom,  the  fparry  Parts  get  to  the  Top, 
and  the  Calamine  lies  in  the  Middle:  Thus  prepared 
they  bake  it  in  an  Oven  four  or  five  Hours,  the  Flame 
being  fo  contrived  as  to  pafs  over,  and  fo  to  heat  and 
bake°the  Calamine,  ftirring  and  turning  it  all  the  while 
with  Iron  Rakes  :  This  done,  they  beat  it  to  Powder 
and  fift  it,  picking  out  of  it  what  Stones  they  find  5  and 

thus  it  is  fit  for  Ufe. 

Befides  the  two  natural  Calamines ,  there  are  two  arti¬ 
ficial  ones  *,  the  bell  is  that  called  Pampholyx. 

Vitriol,  is  a  mineral  Subfiance,  compofed  of  an 
acid  Salt,  intermixed  with  fomething  metalline. 

It  is  defined  by  Boerhaave  a  faline,  metallick,  tranfpa- 
rent  Glebe,  diffoluble  in  Water,  and  fufible  and  cal- 

cinable  by  Fire. 

It  acquires  different  Names,  according  to  the  different 
Places  where  it  is  dug,  and  the  Vitriols  of  thofe  alfo, 
differ  from  each  other  in  Denomination  and  Colour, 
fome  being  white,  others  blue,  and  others  green. 

Roman  and  Cyprus  Vitriol,  for  Inftance,  is  blue  •,  and 
that  of  Sweden  and  Germany  greeniflij  befides  which 

there  is  alfo  a  white  Kind. 

White  Vitriol  partakes  but  little  of  any  Metal  *  blue 
partakes  of  Copper,  and  green  of  Iron. 

M.  Geoffrey  the  Elder  obferves,  that  they  all  confifl  of 
an  acid  Salt,  like  that  found  in  Allum  and  Sulphur, 
excepting  that  in  Allum  the  Acid  is  mixed  with  an  ab- 
forbent  Earth  or  Calx  •,  in  Sulphur  it  is  united  with  fat 
bituminous  Parts,  and  in  Vitriols  with  metallick  Parts. 

According  to  Boerhaave ,  Vitriols  confifl  of  a  metal¬ 
lick  Part,  with  a  Sulphur  adherring,  a  menftruous  Acid, 
and  Water.  In  blue  Vitriol ,  the  Metal  wherewith  the 
Acid,  is  joined,  is  Copper.  In  white  Vitriol,  called 
alfo  white  Copperas ,  it  is  mixed  with  Lapis  Calaminaris, 
or  fome  ferruginous  Earth,  intermixed  with  Lead  or  Tin. 
In  %rt'en  Vitriol  the  Acid  is  joined  with  Iron. 

The  Ancients  give  the  Name  Chalcitis ,  or  Chalcanthum 
to  native  Vitriol ,  or  that  which  acquires  its  full  Perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  Entrails  of  the  Earth,  and  which  is  a  Kind 
of  mineral  Stone  of  a  reddifh  Colour.  Of  this  they 
obferve  three  different  States  or  Transformations ;  Chal¬ 
citis  in  its  firfl  State  they  called  Mi  ft ;  this  afterwards 

turned  into  Melon tcria,  and  that  into  Sort. 

Some  Moderns  take  this  Chalcitis  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  Colchotar  brought  from  Sweden  and  Germany ,  the 
heft  whereof  is  of  a  brownifh  red  Colour,  and  a  vitriolick 
Tailc,  and  diffolvcs  cafily  in  Water  j  and  when  broke 

is  of  the  Colour  of  fhining  Copper. 

All  the  other  Vitriols  above-named  arc  really  facti¬ 
tious,  being  only  a  Kind  of  Cryftals,  drawn  by  means 
of  Water,  from  a  Sort  of  Marcafue  ordinarily  found  in 
Mines,  and  called  by  Naturalills  Pyrites ,  or  qttis. 

Roman  Vitriol ,  is  made  by  expoling  the  Pyrites  to  the 


•ge 


Air,  till  fuch  Time  as  they  calcine,  and  r-w 
greenifh,  and  vitriolick  Calx  or  Duft .  \n  an^e,  int°a 
they  are  thrown  into  the  Water  and  $totc 

Boiling  and  Evaporation,  reduced  into  b? 

Cryftals  fent  us  from  Italy.  c  ^lnd  of 

All  other  Vitriols  are  made  after  the  » * 

nfr  ft  /T _  .  . 131116  M. 


that  is  much  after  the  fame  Manner  asAllnm  ^ iVJanner  > 
England ,  or  Saltpetre  in  France.  13  made  in 

For  green  Vitriol,  they  add  a  great  Number  nf  jr 
of  Iron  to  the  Liquor  in  the  Boiling  •  thefe  r  T 1 1  lcces 
Ebullition.  As  foon  as  the  Iron  is  diRolved  \ *  ®rcat 
porate  the  Diffolution  to  a  certain  Degree  ntJr> eva' 
cryftalize.  The  Cryftals  being  furnifhed  ’  then*  °  ^ 11 
a  thick,  reddifh,  unCtuous  Styptick  and  aftrinaPnr  IC™ains 
which  M.  Geoffroy  calls  eau  mere  de  vitriol  •  L'^UOr> 

all  the  Principles  of  the  Vitriol ,  tho*  dilunited COnt33nino 

The  Powder  of  this  Vitriol  is  exceeding  n,  • , 
and  excellent  for  the  Cure  of  Wounds,  and  tL <v‘ 
of  Blood.  Its  EfFeCls  this  Way  have  been  r  W?5 
the  Knavery  of  fome,  and  Credulity  of  othm.  ^ 

Kind  of  Miracle  ;  it  being  this  that  makes  the  ir°  \ 
the  famous  fympathetick  Powder.  “ K  f' 


■e 

as 


The  medicinal  Virtues  of  Vitriol  are  very  crreat  l 
allowed  to  the  Iron,  or  other  metallick  PaVm'-H 
with  it,  and  therefore  follow  the  Kind  of  Meta!  Th 
thofe  of  green  Vitriol  depend  on  the  Styptick  or 
gency  of  Iron  or  Mars.  n* 

The  Eau  mere  drawn  from  green  Vitriol ,  M.  Geoffn 
obferves,  does  not  differ  anyWay  efientiaijy, 
great  Number  of  Preparations,  which  the  Cliymiils  hav 
given  us  of  Vitriol,  Iron,  and  the  Lapis  hematites ;  a, 
the  fixed  and  anodyne  Sulphurs  of  Vitriol  or  Mars  Ar. 
cana  and  Magifteries  of  Vitriol ,  TinClures,  fc?(i  0f  Vi¬ 
triol,  Mars,  &c .  The  common  Bafis  of  all  which  is  Iron 
exceedingly  fubtilized  and  attenuated. 

Pyrites,  from  the  Greek  ? rvpilv;,  q.d.  Fireftone, 
is  a  fulphurous  inflammable  Kind  of  Mineral,  compofed  i 
of  an  acid  Salt,  incorporated  with  an  oily  or  bitu-  1 
minous  Matter. 

Pyrites  bears  a  near  Affinity  to  Marcafite ,  with  which 
the  Generality  of  Authors  confound  it.  Dr .Wwfaari 
makes  this  Diftindlion  between  the  two,  that  Pyrilu 
is  reflrained  to  the  Nodules,  or  thofe  Pieces  found 
lodged  in  Strata  of  another  Kind  ;  and  Marcafite  to  thofe 
found  in  Strata  of  the  fame  Kind.  Add  that  the  Marca¬ 
fite  frequently  contains  Arfenick,  which  the  Pyrites  does 
rarely,  if  ever. 

Pyrites  has  always  a  metalline  Part  in  it,  and  fome¬ 
times  a  cretaceous  or  okerous  Part. —  In  Proportion  as 
any  of  thefe  prevails,  the  Body  commences  a  Sulphur, 
Allum,  or  Vitriol. 

The  Metal  in  Pyrites  is  chiefly  Iron ;  fometimes  there 
is  Copper  in  it,  and  always  a  little  Gold,  rarely  Silver, 

and  never  Lead  or  Tin. 

Dr.  Slare  tells  us  of  a  Heap  of  Pyrites ,  confiding  oi 

two  or  three  hundred  Tuns,  which  being  cover  d  up 
from  the  Air  five  or  fix  Months,  took  l  ire,  and  burnt 
for  a  Week.  Some  of  it  look’d  like  melted  Metal,  others 
like  red-hot  Stones.  He  adds,  it  emitted  a  moltnoi- 
fome  Smoke. 

Dr.  Lifter  attributes  Thunder,  Earthquakes,  eft 
the  fulphurous  and  inflammable  Breadth  of  the  "ynW. 

Marcasite,  is  a  Sort  of  metallick  Mincra,  nH’1,o 
as  it  were  the  Seed  or  firft  Matter  of  Metals. 

On  this  Principle  there  fliouicl  be  as  many  <l1  J 1 
Marcafites  as  Metals  ;  which  is  true  in  Efled »  nc  '  . 

being  applied  to  every  Mineral  Body,  that  ia 

line  Particles  in  its  Compofition,  though  not  en  o 
make  it  worth  working,  in  which  Cafe  it  wou 1 

led  Ore.  ,  .  c.  n. 

There  are  only  three  Kinds  m  the  P  , 
Marcafite  of  Gold,  of  Silver,  of  Copper  >  thoigM  ^ 
repute  the  Load-ftone,  Marcafite  of  Iron ,  . 

Marcafite  of  Tin  •,  and  Rink  or  Spelter, 

of  Lead.  Mn,|1li.r  jboit 

Marcafite  of  Gold,  is  in  little  Balls  or  ^  ^ 

the  Bigncfs  of  Nuts,  nearly  round,  heavy,  o  •  ^ 

Colour  without. — Marcafite  of  Silvci,  ^  . . ufa 


colour  wiuioui.  ■ — jvuift'tjtt*  —  r  i()lir  (iiiici’ 

Gold,  only  paler  colour’d:  Within,  the  |u,fl 

much,  the  one  having  a  Gold  Co  loins  «  ^  p|,c ,!/»? 
Silver  Colour,  both  Alining  and  brillMi*  ^ 
afitc  of  Copper,  is  about  the  Bigncfs  • 
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d  or  oblong,  brown  without,  yellow  and  cryftaliine 
brilliant  and  Aiming. 

1 1 TnrtafiUS  are  found  in  Mines  of  Metals  •,  they  all  con- 

.  sulphur  and  a  vitriolick  Salt,  efpecially  that  of 

0111  ■  Some  of  them  alfo  contain  Antimony  and 

Copper' 

B^ut  ‘LT?  js  a  Kind  of  Marcafite,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
C  dnvia  of  the  Antients,  out  of  which  is  drawn  Arfenick 

h?/f ufually  contains  a  little  Silver,  fome  Copper, 
^  rh  Arfenick.  There  are  various  Mines  of  Cab  alt, 
brUt  Sv  in  Saxo®,  fome  in  France,  and  England. 

^oTeR  or  Ocher,  a  yellow,  dry,  foflil  Earth; 

y\ o  Touch  ;  found  in  Copper  and  Lead  Mines, 

b  lines  in  thofe  of  Silver,  and  fometimes  in  Mines  of 


4  P? 


to  them, 

combined. 


US  Others  feem  more  rightly  to  refer  Oker  to  the  Clafs 
f  c  mi-Metals,  than  of  Earths.  It  confifts,  according 
0  C  of  Earth  and  a  Metal,  particularly  Iron, 

U*M rJoylt  affures  us,  he  has  feen  a  Piece  of  Oker, 
vher  in  Metal  than  mofh  Iron  Ores  ;  and  which  was 
even  render’d  magnetical  by  heating,  and  then  cooling 
it  in  a  perpendicular  Pofition. . 

Oker  in  Elkft,  is  always  impregnated  with  Iron,  and 
generally  gives  to  the  Chalybeat  Springs  their 
medicinal  Virtues  *,  many  of  which  we  fee  upon  the  Wa- 
ters  (landing,  will  depofite  the  Oker  at  the  Bottom  of 

the  Veil'd. 

Some  Authors  eiteeni  Oker  proper  to  promote  the 
nieltin^  of  Metals,  when  they  are  too  harfh  and  brittle  ; 
but  itsdiiefUfe  is  in  Painting. 

It  is  only  the  yellow  Oker  is  natural ;  the  red  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  yellow,  by  calcining  it  in  the  Fire,  till  it 
has  acquir’d  its  Rednefs. 

The  Beds  are  ufually  from  one  hundred  and  fifty,  to 

two  hundred  Foot  deep  ;  and  their  Thicknefs  from  four  to 

eight  Inches,  between  a  white  Sand  which  covers  them  a- 

top,  and  a  yellow  argillous  Earth  underneath. 

The  beft:  Oker  is  that  of  Berry  in  France.  There  are 

feveral  Kinds  dug  up  in  England,  all  bordering  on  the 

red*,  fome  of  them  ufed  in  polifhing  Looking-Glaffes. 

LafisH/ematites,  called  alfo  Blood-ftone ,  is  a  Kind 

of  ruddy  Mineral  in  a  Form  of  a  Stone ;  thus  called, 

either  on  Account  of  its  refembling  dry,  curdled  Blood, 

or  of  the  Faculty  it  has  of  Ranching  of  Blood. 

Pliny  reckons  five  Kinds,  viz.  the  Ethiopick,  the  An- 

drodanuis  or  Black,  the  Arabick,  the  Elalites,  or  Miltites , 

and  the  Scbiflos ;  befides  that  commonly  called  the 

Magm  Hematites,  from  the  Property  it  has  of  attract¬ 
ing  Iron. 

The  live  Sorts  differ  chiefly  in  Point  of  Hardnefs  : 
The  bed,  according  to  Dio f cor  ides ,  is  that  which  is  fria¬ 
ble,  hard,  black,  and  fmooth,  without  cither  gritty  Parts 
or  Veins. 

That  commonly  ufed  by  the  Painters  is  factitious ; 
being  made  of  Armenian  Bole,  and  other  Drugs, 
ihe  native  or  foflil  Kind  comes  from  Egypt,  Bohc- 

ma'  ]ias  divers  Ufes  in  Medicine  ;  being  held 

cooling  and  aftringent,  and  in  that  Quality  preferib’d 

It  is  given  in  Subltancc,  in  Form  of  a 

witha|C  ^^ers  l,k  11  Burnifhcrs,  to  polifli  their  Gold 

nrnK^RMEN!^N  ^T0NE>  Lapis  Armenus,  is  a Mi¬ 
gran  bhr]01  Li?rth»  of  a  bluc  Colour,  fpotted  with 

!  Tin*  /  UIt  no^  *ound  in  Germany,  and  Tyrol. 

I  Lay,,};  /™e,Uan  SJ°w  bears  a  near  Refc mblancc  to  Lapis 

Maturity  •  Ti llc  1  J^l/[ccms  °nly  to  differ  in  Degree  of 

and  inftcad  «****  *  cold,  is 
if  tompofctfoflVT^^i  am,°vP  Semi-Metals *,  and  fuppofes 

its  Colour  ^  ....  a  C,a  ?nd  kurth.  ^ oodward  fays  it  owes 


Senfe,  is  a  fatt^  tenacious,  mineral  Juice,  very  inflam- 

niable  ;  or  a  foflil  Body,  which  readily  cakes  Fare  yields 
an  Oil,  and  is  foluble  in  Water  5  *  Ws 

difti,nguifh  ?hree  Kinds  of  Bitumens,  hard 
y  ;  each  °f  WhiCh  they  fubdivide  into 

Among  the  hard  Bitumens,  are  ranked  yellow  Amber 

pJrr  r^j,  AmbeL:^ah  Jet,  Afphaltum  or  Jews-Pitchl 
FiJJafphaltum,  Pit-Coal,  Black  Stone,  and  Sulphurs. 

i  el  low  Amber,  Succinum ,  or  Karabe ,  is  a  yellow 

tranfparent  Subftance,  of  a  bituminous  Form  or  Con- 

lftence,  but  a  refinous  Tafte,  or  Smell  like  Oil  of  Tur- 

pentine  ■  chiefly  found  in  the  Baltick  Sea,  and  along 
the  Coates  of  Pruffia ,  &c.  ° 

Naturalifts  are  infinitely  divided  as  to  the  Origin 

:  i  °m!  refemn§  iC  t0  the  Vegetable,  others  to 
the  Minera!  and  fome  even  to  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

*  Jhpf  wh?  refer  to  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  fay 

Pines  and  Firs,  (others  fay  from  Poplars,  whereof  there 
are  whole  Forefts  on  the  Coafts  of  Sweden)  and  dif- 
charged  thence  into  the  Sea  *  where  undergoing  fome 
Alteration,  it  is  thrown  in  this  Form  upon  the  Coafts 

adds,  that  it  was 

hence  the  Antients  gave  it  the  Denominatioh  Succinum ; 

from  Sucats,  Juice.  —  This  was  alfo  Ovid* s  Opinion, 
Lib.  2.  Metamorp.  r  9 

Inde  fluent  lacrinue ,  flillataque  foie  rtgefeunt , 

He  ramis  elelira  novis ,  qua  lucidus  atnnis 
Excipit,  G?  nuribus  mittit  geftanda  Latina. 

But  the  moft  modern  Naturalifts,-  who  fuppofe  it  a 
compound  Subftance,  fay,  that  Pruffia,  and  the  other 
Countries  which  produce  Amber,  are  moiften’d  with  a  bi¬ 
tuminous  Juice  which  mixing  with  the  vitriolick  Salts 
abounding  ,n  thofe  Places,  the  Points  of  thofe  Salts  fix 
its  Fluidity  whence  it  congeals  :  And  the  Refult  of 
that  Congelation  makes  what  we  call  Amber •  which  is 
more  or  left  pure,  tranfparent,  and  firm,  as  thofe  Parts 

ot  Salt  and  Bitumen  are  more  or  left  pure,  and  mixed  in 
this,  or  that  Proportion. 

There  are  feveral  Indications,  which  I  have  already 
taken  Notice  of  in  myTreatife  of  Chymiftry,  difcovmng 
where  Amber  is  to  be  found.  —  The  Surface  of  the 
Earth  is  there  cover’d  with  a  foft  fcaly  Stone  and  Vi¬ 
triol  in  particular  abounds  there,  which  is  fometimes 
found  white,  fometimes  reduced  into  a  Matter  like 
melted  Glaft,  and  fometimes  figured  like  petrified  Wood 
Amber  affumes  all  Figures  in  the  Ground  ;  that  of  a 
Pear,  an  Almond,  a  Pea,  Gf c.  Among  others  there 
have  been  found  Letters  very  well  formed  ;  and  even 
Hebrew,  or  Arabick  Characters.  Within  fome  Pieces 
of  Amber  have  alfo  been  found  Leaves,  Infefts,  (Ac.  in¬ 
cluded  ;  which  feems  to  indicate,  either  that  the  Amber 
was  originally  in  a  fluid  State ;  or  that  having  been  ex- 

I  1  T  it  was  foften’d,  and  render’d  fufeep- 

tible  of  the  Leaves,  Infeds,  &c.  which  came  in  its  Way. 

The  latter  of  thefe  feems  the  more  agreeable  to  the  bh^- 

nomenon,  in  regard  thofe  Infefts,  &c.  are  never  found 

in  the  Center  of  the  Piece  of  Amber ,  but  always  near  the 
Surface. 

The  moft  remarkable  Property  of  Amber  is,  that  when 
rubbed,  it  draws  or  attrafts  other  Bodies  to  it*  and  this 
it  is  obferved  it  does,  even  to  thofe  Bodies  which  the 
Antients  thought  it  had  an  Antipathy  to;  as  oily  Bo¬ 
dies,  Drops  of  Water,  the  Baflliik,  Sweat  of  human 
Bodies,  &c. 

The  Pcripateticians  attribute  the  Caufe  of  this  at¬ 
tractive  Virtue  to  Sympathy  only.  But  who  can  believe, 
that  the  Succinum,  Glafs,  and  tiie  Lacca,  with  which 
the  Sealing-Wax  is  made,  &V.  have  fuch- an  Affinity 
with  fo  many  different  Kinds  of  Corpufcles,  as  to  have, 
all  on  a  fudden,  an  Inclination  to  be  joined  with  them  ? 
Befides  that  the  Term  Sympathy,  expreffes  nothing 

!  #a  A  At  1  ■  «  Tm  1  I  %  4  k  if  ^  .A  /  f  «  « 


•  ui  lViCtal  nnr  r//  j  ir  •  1  a  t  t  t  i  iiwuuiiw 

lts  Colour  to  a,,  a  1 1  m  i  vlii  i  f)-'  Woodward  ^  "•  owes  clearly,  but,  on  the  contrary,  confounds  our  natural  Ideas. 

,  I*  chief  Ufc ,  GaJJhuiut,  Sett.  Pbyflc.  lib.  6.  de  qualit.  rcr.  c. 

fw"c  Place  alfo  in  pi. vr.?d  fillC  v  W ork*  tll0UEh  it  has  imagines,  that  the  Lflluvia  which  flowing  from  the 

^  ^  •  V  I  I  V  i\  |  .  / ?  ^ .w  ..  i  I  #.  .1  1  -A  _  ^  1  .  a  4  * 


appendix. 


ftp,  —  *’"*■**•• 

lrc  ««hei  „  MmCrnU  or  there 

•  aU  Kinds  of  Bitumen,  which  in  a  general 


imagines,  that  the  Effluvia  which  flowing  from  the 
Amber ,  being  repelled  by  the  Occurrence  of  the  external 
Air,  and  lofing  their  Motion,  fall  back  on  the  Succinum 
with  the  lighteft  Corpufcles.  But  as  the  precious  Stones 
and  Glals,  which  have  the  fame  atrraftive  Virtue  with 
the  Succinum,  iccm  to  have  no  fuch  Vifcofity,  he  flionld 

have 
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have  affiigned  a  more  proper  Caufe  to  it. 

Des  Cartes ,  therefore,  4  Part,  princip,  num .  1B4. 
and  following,  is  of  Opinion,  that  fome  very  thin  Par¬ 
ticles  flow  from  the  Amber  ^  and  other  Bodies  of  that 
Kind,  efpecially  when  they  are  ftrongly  rubbed,  which 
repel  immediately  the  neighbouring  Air,  but  as  they  do 
nor,  in  the  leaft,  diforder  in  that  Motion,  the  Meatus 
appropriated  to  themfelvcs,  they  are  immediately  pufned 
back  by  the  fame  Air,  towards  the  fame  Place  whence 
they  flowed  •,  and  along  with  them  are  carried  thofe  light 
Corpufcles,  which  conlequently  are  joined  to  the  Suc- 
cinum,  or  Glafs,  or  other  Bodies  of  that  Kind,  rather  by 
Impulsion  than  Attraction. 

For  my  Part  I  am  Opinion,  that  by  the  violent  Fric¬ 
tion,  the  Pores  of  thofe  Bodies  being  extremely  dilated, 
there  then  flow  from  them,  and  with  Impetuofity,  a 
great  Quantity  of  fmall  Corpufcles,  which  being  all  very 
tenacious,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Body  whence 
they  flow,  form  by  a  continued  Concatenation,  a  Kind 
of  Chain,  one  End  therefore  remains,  and  the  other 
lays  hold  or  flicks  to  thole  light  Bodies  ;  but  as  that  fa¬ 
ttening  cannot  be  made  without  fome  Motion  of  the  Body 
fattened,  in  the  very  Inftant  of  that  Motion,  that  Body 
being  fublivated  by  the  ambient  Air,  is  forced  back  by  it, 
together  with  the  Chain,  which  being  alfo  very  light, 
cannot  refill  the  Impulfion,  towards  the  Body,  whence 
the  Chain  proceeds.  What  can  be  faid  further  of  yellow 
/lmber ,  may  be  feen  in  my  Treatife  of  Chymijlry. 

Jet,  Gagates ,  called  alfo  black  Amber ,  is  a  light, 
fmooth,  pitchy,  fottil  Stone,  extremely  black  •,  formed 
of  a  bituminous  Juice  in  the  Earth,  in  the  Manner 
of  Coal. 

It  works  like  Amber,  and  has  mott  of  its  Qualities  : 
It  abounds  in  Dauphinc  in  France  *,  but  the  bell  in  the 
World  is  faid  to  be  produced  in  Yorkjhire .  It  readily 
catches  Fire,  Flatties,  and  yields  a  bituminous  Smell. 

There  is  alfo  a  factitious  Jet,  made  of  Glafs,  in  Imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Mineral  Jet:  This  is  drawn  out  into  long 
hollow  Threads,  which  are  cut  and  fattiioned  at  Pieafure. 
It  is  much  ufed  in  Embroideries,  and  in  the  Trimmings 
of  Mourning,  and  may  be  made  of  any  Colour,  though 
it  is  ufually  black  and  white  ;  and  of  late  denominated 
Bugles. 

Asphaltum,  or  Asp h altos,  is  a  folid,  brittle, 
black,  inflammable,  bituminous  Subftance,  refembling 
Pitch,  brought  from  the  Eatt,  and  particularly  Judea  ; 
whence  it  is  alfo  called  Jew  Pilch. 

The  Afphaltos  of  the  Geceks ,  is  the  Bitumen  of  the 
Latins.  •  Though  modern  Naturalifts,  who  make  a  Clafs 
of  Bitumens,  place  Afphaltos  at  the  Plead  of  it,  as  being 
the  furthett  maturated  and  concoded  of  the  whole 
Tribe  ;  but  confiding  of  the  lame  Ample  Principles  as 
the  rcll.  Iris  chiefly  found  fwimming  on  the  Surface  of 
the  Locus  Afphaltites ,  or  Dead  Sea,  where  antiently 
flood  the  Cities  oi  Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  It  is  call  up 
from  Time  to  Time,  in  the  Nature  of  a  liquid  Pitch, 
from  the  Eai  t!i,  which  lies  under  this  Sea  i  and  being 
thrown  upon  the  Water,  fwims  like  other  fat  Bodies, 
and  condcnfcs  by  little  and  little,  through  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun,  and  the  Salt  that  is  in  it:  It  burns  with  great 
Vehemence  •>  in  which  it  rc  km  bits  Naphtha ,  but  is  thicker 
as  to  Confidence. 

The  Arabs  ufe  it  to  pitch  their  Ships  withal,  as  wc  do 
common  Pitch.  Bolides,  there  was  a  deal  of  it  employ’d 
in  the  embalming  of  ihe  Ancients. 

It  is  flip poied  to  fortify,  and  refill  Putrefaction  ;  rc- 
folve,  attenuate,  clcanfc,  and  cicatrize  Wounds  :  But  is 
little  ufed  among  us,  either  externally  or  internally. 

It  is  uiual  to  fbphillicate  the  Afphaltos  *  by  mixing  com¬ 
mon  Pitch  alun'g  with  it ;  the  Kcfult  whereof  makes  the 
Pifafphiiltum ,  which  the  Coarfenefs  of  the  black  Colour, 
and  the  laid  Smell  eaflly  dilcovcr.  Others,  however, 
will  have  its  piichy  Quality  natural  to  it,  and  Hippo fc 
P iffafphal turn  to  be  the  native  Afphaltum. 

Asphaltum  alfo  denotes  a  Kind  of  bituminous 
Stone,  found  near  the  aiuient  Babylon ,  and  lately  in  the 
Province  ol  Neuf chat  cl  which  mixed  with  other  Mat¬ 
ters,  makes  an  excellent  Cement,  incorruptible  by  Air, 
and  impenetrable  by  Water-,  fiippofetl  to  be  the  Mor¬ 
tar  fo  much  celebrated  among  the  Anticnts,  wherewith 
the  Walls  (A  Babylon  were  laid.  It  yields  an  Oil  which 
defend  Ships  from  Water,  Worms,  (Ac.  much  better 


than  the  ordinary  Compofition  • 


good 


Service  for  cleanfmg  and  healing  0j  r  ,  1S  a,f'‘  of 

Pissasphaltum,  denotes  a  native  for  ]  d- ’ 
found  in  the  Ccraunian  Mountains  of  Atoll  ■  :tUmin ; 
intermediate  Nature  between  Pitch  and  Af  Tf  5  an 

Piffafphahum,  is  alfo  a  Name  given  to  f  • 
Subftance,  compounded  of  Pitch  and  AfnlvU 
tumen  Judaicum.  °  t0s>  or  ft. 

Pit-Coal,  is  ranked  among  the  NnmU  , 
rals,  and  the  Places  it  is  dug  out  of  are  all 
Mines ^  or  Coal-Pits. -—It  is  common  in  moft  r  Cw/‘ 
of  Europe  j  though  the  Englifl:  Coal  is  of 
even  in  foreign  Countries  ;  notwithflandine  f  1<epute» 
tend,  that  of  the  Fojfe  in  Auvergne  is  not  ?‘C' 
inferior  to  it.  4nf  Riing 

The  Goodnefs  of  Coal  confifts  in  its  htm 
as  pofflble  from  Sulphur,  in  its  heating  Iron 
in  us  burning  a  long  Time  in  the  Smith’s  W  ’  J d 
Engltjh  Coal  has  this  Particular  to  it,  that  it  never 
fo  perfectly,  as  when  Water  is  thrown  on  it  Ig"ts 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  French  Acadeniv 
have  an  Account  of  two  Experiments  on  rhe  r  ’ 
Pit-Coal ,  made  by  M.  des  Landes  while  in  /e.'T0? 
and  which  he  thinks  have  efcaped  the 
fophers.  &  J  1  niio' 

j.  Pounding  fame  Coal,  and  putting  half  an  Ounce 
of  it  in  a  Vial  of  Water,  the  Mixture  becomes 
black  :  But  leaving  it  expofed  to  the  Air  in  a  \vJ  ' * 
during  a  cold  Winter  Night,  in  the  Morning  it  °P. 
round  frozen,  and  turn’d  to  a  reddifh  Colour  The R 
fon  of  this  Change  mull  be,  that  the'  fujphurout 
Particles  or  the  Coal  having  been  penetrated  by  the 
faline  ones  of  the  Water,  had  formed  together  a  certain 
Coagulum  *  whereby  thofe  Particles  acquiring  a Pofitioa 
different  from  that  they  had  before  the  Cool  was  re¬ 
duced  into  Powder,  reflected  the  Light,  likewife  in  a 
different  Manner. 

2.  From  an  Infufion  of  Cinders  in  Brandy,  mixed 
with  Iron-filings,  arifes  a  black  Tindture,  which  brightens 
in  Proportion  as  it  is  heated  ;  when  arrived  at  the  He.:: 
of  boiling,  the  Colour  becomes  perfectly  fine  and  foft, 
and  gives  a  Dye  to  Cloth,  which  no  Workman  can  imi¬ 
tate. —  To  account  for  this  Phenomenon,  I  fay,  that 
the  igneous  Particles  introduced  into  that  Mixture,  lace¬ 
rate,  and  difunite,  by  their  violent  Agitation,  the  Tex¬ 
ture  both  of  the  fulphurous  Particles  of  the  Coal,  and  of 
the  oleaginous  ones  of  the  Brandy,  whereby  the  Re¬ 
flection  of  the  Light  is  lefs,  than  when  the  Cohcfion  of 
thofe  Particles  was  clofer  ;  and  grows  ftill  lefs  and  lefs, 
in  Proportion  as  the  Quantity  of  the  igneous  Panicles 
incrcafcs,  and  their  Agitation  is  more  vehement ;  fincc 
from  thence  enfues  a  greater  Dilunion  of  the  Parts, 
and  conlequently  a  more  free,  and  wider  Pafliigc  to  the 
Light. 

'Phe  Strata,  or  Veins  of  Coals  in  Coal-Pits,  arc  nume¬ 
rous,  and  their  Order,  Quality,  &c,  different  in  difk- 
rent  Places. 

In  thofe  at  Dudley  in  Staffordjldrc ,  the  Strata  below 
the  Turf,  two  or  three  Clays,  a  grey  Stone,  and  a  hard 
grey  Rock,  are  exp  retted  in  the  Philofophicol  I'mjau 
tions ,  to  be,  1.  Coal,  called  Bench-Cool.  2,  %f<r' 
Coal,  lefs  black  and  fhining  than  the  former,  Spin- 
Coal ,  more  black  and  fhining.  4.,  Stone-Cool,  much  like 
Canal-Coal. 

Thefe  Strata’s  have  between  each  of  them  a  Pat,  or 
Bed,  of  a  peculiar  Sort  of  Matter,  about  the  1  hirkncN 
of  a  Crown-Piece.  Below  thefe  are  divers  nutalhnt 

Strata’s,  as  a  black  Subttancc,  called  Diw-Ro'"  h-t  D 
grey  Iron  Ore,  called  the  Dun-Row  Iron-Stone ;  a  bauii'1 
Bar,  called  White-Row  \  a  black ifh  Iron  Ore,  ca  ^ 
White- Row  Grains ,  or  Iron-Stone  \  a  dark  grey  hon  -l> 
called  Bubble  Iron-Stone  \  lallly,  the  I  able  Bel. 

Then,  5.  Comes  a  coarfe  Sort  of  Cool,  tailw  ^ 

Coal  •,  a  black  brittle  Bar.  6.  The  Heathen  A 

Subfiance  like  coarfe  Coal,  though  called  a  Let, 

it  does  not  burn  well.  And,  8.  Bench-Cool. 

a  Kind  **■ 


f  ♦ 


nt 


I 


Black-Stoni-:,  or  Black-Lkap,  is  ;l  hm<  ..  •*  ' 
:ral  Stone,  of  a  black  Colour,  but  lilvcr’d,  am  ’ 

1  1  *  1  *»  ■  r  1  «  I  .  ...  * .  i»i  n  11  ff)  ' 


—  *  *  I  \  nr  ip 

bund  chiefly  in  Lead-Mines,  and  appearing 
thing  die  but  Lead  not  yet  arrived  at  Maaiutyi  ^ 
ufed  for  Pencils,  or  Crayons  lor  Ddigning-  k  ,J 
like  the  common  I.ead.  ^ 


MINE 

•  a  fat,  unftuous  Sort  of  Mineral  Su h- 

Siar  fVbjc  and  inflammable  by  Fire  ;  of  which 
ftaact,  luJi  ’  pcfcription  in  my  Trcatifc  of  Cbymijlry. 

thcre  15  h  of  hard  Bitumens. 

Thus  nnKi  I  Maltha ,  Bitumen  of  Calco,  of 

.^WtTUMENS,  '  ,  r  r.  ...... 


*/'  The  Of  //«*,  /W«», 

riiif-Wy  ai.  * 


<1  Z<U:!!a/}1, t  h  *  is  a  Kind  of  Bitumen,  wherewith  the 
f  j,e  Ma  *  •  ,  -  Walls.  When  this  is  once  icr  on 

^  Water  will  not  quench  ic,  but  fcrves  rather  to  make 


4 

1*  i 

•lt  burn  nlorc  hei  _  >  make  mention  of  faSlitiom  Mal- 

T!Vf  different  Kinds  One  of  them  much  in  Fife 

U*  .*  T  t 


^  °  •uioleti  of  Pitch,  Wax,  Plaiftcr,  and  Greai'e. 

"3S|  »r  Kind,  wherewith  die  Rowans  plaillcrcd  and 

,AnD’UKe  In  fide  of  their  Aqueducts,  was  made  of  Lime 

wlJlte.n  t.  xV-  incorporated  with  melted  Pitch,  and 
flaked  m  r 

“'tiIIc  aphtha,  is  a  Kind  of  liquid  Bitumen,  very 
■i,  !m t inflammable,  exuding  out  ol  the  Earth  in  feve- 

Swwfto od:  And  found  alio  in  fame  1  rovmce* 
Tkv'aad  Friwre,  particularly  Auvergne-,  and  near 

K’lfe  Vaphtba  is  found  fwimming  on  the  Surface 
f  tk  Water  of  fome  Springs.  Ic  is  ufually  ot  a 

black  Colour  s  though  that  found  in  certain  Springs  about 
n-Uj  is  hid  to  be  whitifli. 

That’ of  France  is  foft  and  black,  like  liquid  Pitch, 
and  of  a  fetid  Smell  ■,  that  of  Italy  is  a  Kind  of  Petrol, 
or  a  dear  Oil,  of  various  Colours,  oozing  out  of  a 
ltock,  fainted  on  a  Mountain,  in  the  Dutchy  of  Mo- 

I  ^  ^ 

“  The  Naphtha  is  efteemed  penetrating,  refolutive,  and 
vulnerary but  its  Virtues  are  little  known  in  Medicine  : 
Its  chief  Ufe  is  in  Lamps,  &c.  on  account  of  its  In- 
fiammibility. 

The  larks  call  the  Naphtha ,  Car  ah  Sak/z,  black 
Mafttck,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  Pitch.  Vojfius  has  an 
txprefs  Trcatife  on  Naphtha,  antient  and  modern:  He 
lays  it  is  a  Flower  of  Bitumen,  of  more  Virtue  than  any 
other  Bitumen. 

Petrol,  Petroleum,  q.  d.  Petrie  Oleum,  Rock  Oil, 
h  an  oleaginous  Juice,  fuppofed  to  iiTue  out  ol  the  Clefts 
of  Rocks ;  and  found  floating  on  the  Water  of  certain 


S 


pnngs, 


Bdidcs  artificial  and  vegetable  Oils,  i.  e.  thofe  drawn 
font  Plants,  tfc.  by  Exprcfilon ;  there  are  alfo  natu- 
tural  and  mineral  Oils,  ifiuing  of  thcmfelves  from  the 
Entrails  of  the  Earth  *,  called  by  a  common  Name  /V- 
tn'a.  or  P  Ur  dm 


I - — 

Theft-,  according  to  all  Appearance,  mu  ft  be  the 
Vosk  ol  liibtcrrancous  Fires,  which  raile  or  iublime  the 
more  lubtilc  Parts  of  certain  bituminous  Matters  that 
lie  in  their  Way.  Thcfc  Parts  being  condenfed  into  a 
Li  juor  by  the  Cold  of  the  Vaults  of  Rocks,  are  there 
foikittJ,  and  ooze  thence  through  Clefts  and  Aper- 
rj1!f5»  which  the  Difpofition  of  the  Ground  furnilhes 
ihun  wjflial.  Petrol ,  then,  is  a  black  liquid  Bitumen  •, 
fcmy  ilifiering  by  its  Liquidity  from  other  Bitumens. 

.  j lllllcrto  there  lias  been  little  Petrol  found,  except 
11  w  Lam  tries.  Olearitts  frys,  he  faw  above  30  Springs 
^ukfUMchia  in  Perfni ;  'There  are  alfo  Petrols  in  the 
l^U)un  Provinces  of  Prance  \  but  the  bcfl  are  thole  in 
j.k  utchy  of  Modena ,  fu  ll  dilcovercd  by  /. iriojlo ,  a  Phy- 
T1,ln’  jn  in  a  very  barren  Valley,  twelve  Leagues 

Irom  theLuy  of 

are  three  Canals  dug  with  great  Expcncc  in  the 
eiu;  by  which  three  di  He  rent  Kinds  of  Petrol  are  dif- 
v^f1  ,nt°  l^tle  Barons  or  Rcfervoirs  :  The  firft,  as 
q"ljV  c  fluid  as  Water,  of  a  bnfle  penetrating 

v,i|L  *  151  .  not  difagreeable  :  The  i  croud  of  a  bright 
n  r;  anA  !l  k-fs  brifle  Smell  than  the  white. 

Si;,, 1)111  a  LlackilL  red,  ol' thicker  Confidence,  and  a 
1  aiotc  npprouchilltr  that  of  Mirumcn. 


\\  rM.ilI,l,ro:dlinB  ^iat  Bitumen. 
pi..)  i0ltufieck  has  made  feveral  Kxperi 
iu  A  drlcnbfd 


xnerimenrs  on  the 


is 
not 


3l.t/  ,U.IU  1  'u  lijiory  o{  the  Academy  of  Ar 
■aif  ‘‘U'  1  ? 1  >  he  oblerves,  that  he  could  n< 

in,.,  °l?  11  A}]y  kbiegm  or  falinc  Spirit  by  any  Diililla- 

lit'  U,l3m‘()  Maria;,  or  in  a  Sand- heat:  All 

«  ^ouKl  rile  was  Od  i  at  the  Bottom  of  die  iVllic.ui 

Wi„  11. 
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remain \ I  an  c>:e ceding  imaif  Quantity  of  a  tiiickiili 
brownilh  Matter. 

Hence  to  ufe  Petroleum  in  Medicine,  it  mud  loe  p re¬ 
fer  i  bed  juil-  as  it  is.  It  is  a  Remedy  Nature  lias  pre¬ 
pared  to  our  Hands:  It  is  found  very  warm  and  pene* 
f rating  •,  and  commended  in  many  outward  Complaints, 
rheumatick,  and  artitritick  Pains,  and  paralytick  Limbs. 


Note,  That  from  a  Mixture  of  oleaginous,  and  (aline 
Juices  with  the  Earth,  a  rife  feveral  Concretions,  as 
Sand,  Argilla,  Bole ,  Stone,  Flint,  See.  ever}'  one 
thereof  delerves  a  particular  Attention,  fince  each  of 
them  is  a  Kind  oiFojfil :  Therefore  Pll  begin  by  Sand. 


Sand  is  a  fine,  hard,  gravelly  Sort  of  Earth,  or  ra¬ 
ther  Stones,  divided  into  final)  Grains. 

Sand  is  formed  of  a  perfect  DilToIution  of  a  final!  Por¬ 
tion  of  Earth,  made  by  faline  Juices,  which  have  form¬ 
ed  thcmfelves  with  that  Earth,  into  little  Globules, 
which  Men  have  been  plealed  to  call  Sand,  which  hav¬ 
ing  been  liquid  in  its  Formation,  or  perforated  on  all 
Sides,  by  the  Particles  of  Light,  retain  Hill,  alter  it  is 
harden’d,  the  fame  Faculty  ol'  cranfivmting  Light 

The  Production  of  Argil  la  (which  is  a  white  dry 
Earth,  like  Chalk,  but  more  friable)  is  aim  oil  the  lame 
with  that  of  Sand  ;  unlels  that  Argilla  being  compofcd 
of  much  fmaller  Grains,  fccms  to  contain  more  olea¬ 
ginous  Juice  than  Sand. 

Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  Stones  arife  from  tlic  va¬ 
rious  Difpofition  and  Configuration  of  the  argillous  Par¬ 
ticles  •,  fince  Stones  are  commonly  found  in  Places  where 
there  was  Argilla  before.  Des  Cartes  is  of  this  Senti¬ 
ment,  and  fays,  that  Stones  arife  from  Argilla ,  i,  e.  from 
Earth,  Salt,  and  Sulphur  mixed  together. 

M.  Fournefort,  a  Frenchman,  on  his  Return  from  the 
Ball,  in  the  Year  1702,  propofed  to  the  Royal  Acade¬ 
my  at  Paris ,  a  new  Theory  on  the  Origin  and  Formation 
of  Stones. 

On  a  curious  Survey  of  the  famous  Labyrinth  of  Crete , 
he  obferved,  that  feveral  People  had  engraven  their 
Names  in  the  living  Rock,  whereof  its  Walls  arc  formed; 
and  what  was  very  extraordinary,  the  Letters  whereof 
they  confifted,  inltead  of  being  hollow,  as  they  mult 
have  been  at  firfl;  (being  all  cut  with  Knife-Points)  were 
prominent,  and  flood  out  from  the  Surface  of  die  Rock, 
like  fo  many  Baflo-Relievo’s. 

This  is  a  Phenomenon  no  otherwife  accountable  for, 
than  by  fuppofing  the  Cavities  of  the  Letters  filled  infen- 
fibly,  with  a  Matter  ifiuing  from  out  of  the  Sublhir.ee 
of  the  Rock  ;  and  which  even  ifliicd  in  greater  Abun- 
bundance  than  was  ncceflary  lor  filling  the  Cavity. 
This  is  the  Wound  made  by  the  Knife  healed  up  •,  much 
as  the  Frafturc  of  a  broken  Bone  is  confolidared  by  a  Cal¬ 
lus,  formed  of  the  extra vafa ted  nutritious  Juice,  which 
rifes  above  the  Surface  of  the  Bone:  And  this  Rcfcm- 
blancc  is  the  more  juft  ;  as  the  Matter  of  the  Letters  was 
found  whitifli,  and  the  Rock  itfelf  greyifli. 

M.  Fournefort  fupports  its  Opinion  by  feveral  GtL 
Jus’s  apparently  formed  in  feveral  other  Stones ,  which 
had  reunited,  after  by  Accident  they  had  been  broken. 

From  theie  Obfcrvations,  M.  Fonrneford s  Partifans 
infer,  that  there  arc  Stones  which  grow  in  the  Quarries, 
and  of  Conlcqucnce  that  are  fed  ;  that  the  fame  Juice 
which  nouri fhes  them,  ferves  to  rejoin  their  Parts  when 
broken  ;  juft  as  in  the  Bones  of  Animals,  and  t  he  Branches 
of  Trees,  when  kept  up  by  Bandages,  and  in  a  Word, 
that  they  vegetate. 

There  is  then  no  room  to  doubt,  fry  they,  but  that 
they  are  organized,  or  that  they  draw  their  nutritious 
Juice  from  the  Earth:  'Phis  Juice  mult  be  firlt  filtrated 
and  prepared  in  their  Surface,  which  may  be  here 
efteemed  as  a  Kind  of  Bark  ;  and  hence  it  mull  be  con¬ 


veyed  to  all  other  Parts. 

They  believe,  that  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
Juice  which  filled  the  Cavities  ol'  the  Letters,  was  brought 
thither  from  the  Bottom  of  its  Roots ;  nor  is  there  any 
more  Difficulty  in  conceiving  this,  than  in  compirhrml- 
inn  how  the  Sap  fliould  pals  from  the  Roots  of  our 
large  1 1  Oaks,  to  the  very  Extremity  of  their  Iiiglu.fi: 

Branches. 

It  mull  be  (jwnc  1,  the  Heart  of  ihcl'e  Trees  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  hard,  and  yu  thole  oi  Bia/.i),  calhd  Iron  U  00J, 

ii  T  Lilli. u  i.m 
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have  affiigned  a  more  proper  Caufe  to  it. 

Des  Cartes ,  therefore,  4  Part,  princip.  num.  184. 
and  following,  is  of  Opinion,  that  fome  very  thin  Par¬ 
ticles  flow  from  the  Amber ,  and  other  Bodies  of  that 
Kind,  efpecially  when  they  are  ftrongly  rubbed,  which 
repel  immediately  the  neighbouring  Air,  but  as  they  do 
not,  in  the  lead,  diforder  in  that  Motion,  the  Meatus 
appropriated  to  themfelvcs,  they  are  immediately  pulhed 
back  by  the  fame  Air,  towards  the  fame  Place  whence 
they  flowed  ;  and  along  with  them  are  carried  thofe  light 
Corpufcles,  which  conlequendy  are  joined  to  the  Suc- 
cinurn,  orGlafs,  or  other  Bodies  of  that  Kind,  rather  by 
Impulflon  than  Attraction. 

For  my  Part  I  am  Opinion,  that  by  the  violent  Fric¬ 
tion,  the  Pores  of  thofe  Bodies  being  extremely  dilated, 
there  then  flow  from  them,  and  with  Impetuofity,  a 
great  Quantity  of  fmall  Corpufcles,  which  being  all  very 
tenacious,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Body  whence 
they  flow,  form  by  a  continued  Concatenation,  a  Kind 
of  Chain,  one  End  therefore  remains,  and  the  other 
lays  hold  or  flicks  to  thofe  light  Bodies  ;  but  as  that  fa¬ 
ttening  cannot  be  made  without  fome  Motion  of  the  Body 
fattened,  in  the  very  Inftant  of  that  Motion,  that  Body 
being  fublivated  by  the  ambient  Air,  is  forced  back  by  it, 
together  with  the  Chain,  which  being  alfo  very  light, 
cannot  refill  the  Impulflon,  towards  the  Body,  whence 
the  Chain  proceeds.  What  can  be  faid  further  of  yellow 
Amber ,  may  be  feen  in  myTreatife  of  Chymiftry. 

Jet,  Gagates ,  called  alfo  black  Amber ,  is  a  light, 
fmooth,  pitchy,  foflil  Stone,  extremely  black ;  formed 
of  a  bituminous  Juice  in  the  Earth,  in  the  Manner 
of  Coal. 

It  works  like  Amber,  and  has  mod  of  its  Qualities  : 
It  abounds  in  Dauphine  in  France  but  the  bell  in  the 
World  is  faid  to  be  produced  in  Torhjljire.  It  readily 
catches  Fire,  Flafhes,  and  yields  a  bituminous  Smell. 

There  is  alfo  a  factitious  Jet,  made  of  Glafs,  in  Imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Mineral  Jet :  This  is  drawn  out  into  long 
hollow  Threads,  which  are  cut  and  fafliioned  at  Pleafure. 
It  is  much  ufed  in  Embroideries,  and  in  the  Trimmings 
of  Mourning,  and  may  be  made  of  any  Colour,  though 
it  is  ufually  black  and  white  5  and  of  late  denominated 
Bugles . 

Asphaltum,  or  Asth altos,  is  a  folid,  brittle, 
black,  inflammable,  bituminous  Subftance,  refembling 
Pitch,  brought  from  the  Eafl,  and  particularly  Judea  ; 
whence  it  is  alfo  called  Jew  Pilch. 

The  Afphaltos  of  the  Geeeks,  is  the  Bitumen  of  the 
Latins.  .  Though  modern  Naturalifts,  who  make  a  Clafl 
of  Bitumens,  place  ylfphaltos  at  the  Mead  of  it,  as  being 
the  furthefl  maturated  and  concodted  of  the  whole 
Tribe  ;  but  confiding  of  the  lame  Ample  Principles  as 
the  rett.  It  is  chiefly  found  fwimming  on  the  Surface  of 
the  Lac  us  Afphaltites ,  or  Dead  Sea,  where  anticntly 
flood  the  Cities  ol  Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  It  is  cad  up 
from  Time  to  Time,  in  the  Nature  of  a  liquid  Pitch, 
from  the  Eauh,  which  lies  under  this  Sea  ;  and  being 
thrown  upon  the  Water,  fwims  like  other  fat  Bodies, 
and  condcnfcs  by  little  and  little,  through  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun,  and  the  Salt  that  is  in  it:  It  burns  with  great 
Vehemence  •,  in  which  it  rcfcmbles  Naphtha ,  but  is  thicker 
as  to  Confluence. 

The  Arabs  ull*  it  to  pitch  their  Ships  withal,  as  we  do 
common  Pitch.  B elides,  there  was  a  deal  of  it  employ’d 
in  the  embalming  of  the  Antients. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  fortify,  and  rcflfl  Putrefaction  ;  rc- 
folvc,  attenuate,  clean  ft*,  and  cicatrize  Wounds  :  But  is 
little  ufed  among  us,  either  externally  or  internally. 

It  is  11  Ilia  I  to  lophilbicate  the  ylfphaltos,  by  mixing  com¬ 
mon  Pitch  alon'g  with  it  ;  the  KcTulc  whereof  makes  the 
Pi])afphaltum ,  which  the  Coarfencls  of  the  black  Colour, 
and  the  It  tid  Smell  caflly  diicovcr.  Others,  however, 
will  have  its  pitchy  Quality  natural  to  it,  and  fuppofc 
Pijjafphalt urn  to  be  the  native  Afphaltum. 

Asm  a  i.tum  alfo  denotes  a  Kind  of  bituminous 
Stone,  found  near  the  antient  Babylon ,  and  lately  in  the 
Province  oi  Nettfchatel  •,  which  mixed  with  other  Mat¬ 
ters,  makes  an  excellent  Cement,  incorruptible  by  Air, 
and  impenetrable  by  Water-,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Mor¬ 
tar  fo  much  celebrated  among  the  Antients,  wherewith 
the  Walls  ol  Babylon  were  laid.  .  It  yields  an  Oil  which 
defend  Ships  from  Water,  Worms,  fcjY.  much  better 


than  the  ordinary  Compofi cion  ;  and  v,hirh  lr 
good  Service  for  cleanflng  and  healing  0f  1  ,  s  alfn  of 

Piss  as  ph  altum,  denotes  a  native  folia?5  ^ 
found  in  the  Ccraunian  Mountains  of  Atoll  • ltLlrntn ; 
intermediate  Nature  between  Pitch  and  Af  kT  5  an 
PiJ afphaltum,  is  alfo  a  Name  given  to  ^ 


Subltance,  compounded  of  Pitch  and^Afphaj1  ^itKnis 
tunien  Judaicum.  ^  t0s; 


or  h;. 


Pit-Coal,  is  ranked  among  the  Number  0f 
rals,  and  the  Places  it  is  dug  out  of  are  r,ii  ,T£- 
Mines ,  or  Coal-Pits.  — It  is  common  in  moft'r  C,4‘‘ 
of  Europe  ;  though  the  Englijb  Coal  is  0f  mo(V  pUntries 
even  in  foreign  Countries  ;  notwithftandinv  r  KeFutc> 
tend,  that  of  the  Foffe  in  Auvergne  is  noF  A'A' 
inferior  to  it.  *  Hing 

The  Goodnefs  of  Coal  confifts  in  its  btm 
as  poflible  from  Sulphur,  in  its  heating  I,on  “Jf 
in  its  burning  a  long  Time  in  the  Smith’s  For  J  ’  m  d 
Englijh  Coal  has  this  Particular  to  it,  that  it  JL  r  l 
fo  perfectly,  as  when  Water  is  thrown  on  it.  r  lghts 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  French  A  cade  m 
have  an  Account  of  two  Experiments  on  the  rJ'  We 
Pit-Coal ,  made  by  M.  des  Landes  while  in 
and  which  he  thinks  have  efcaped  the  E»m' 
fophers.  *  J  1  mi°* 

t.  Pounding  fome  Coal,  and  putting  half  an  Ounce 
of  it  in  a  Vial  of  Water,  the  Mixture  becomes  quite 
black  :  But  leaving  it  expofed  to  the  Air  in  a  WinL 
during  a  cold  Winter  Night,  in  the  Mornin*  jr  J 
found  frozen,  and  turn’d  to  a  reddiflt  Colour.  The  Re 
fon  of  this  Change  mutt  be,  that  the’  fuUur<Z 
Particles  of  the  Coal  having  been  penetrated  by  the 
faline  ones  of  the  Water,  had  formed  together  a  certain 
Coagulum  ;  whereby  thofe  Particles  acquiring  a Pofitioa 
different  from  that  they  had  before  the  Coni  was  re¬ 
duced  into  Powder,  reflected  the  Light,  likewife,  in  a 
different  Manner. 

1.  From  an  Infufion  of  Cinders  in  Brandy,  mixed 
with  Iron-filings,  arifes  a  black  Tindture,  which  brightens 
in  Proportion  as  it  is  heated  ;  when  arrived  at  the  Heat 
of  boiling,  the  Colour  becomes  perfectly  fine  and  fofr 
and  gives  a  Dye  to  Cloth,  which  no  Workman  can  imi¬ 
tate. —  To  account  for  this  Phenomenon,  I  fay,  that 
the  igneous  Particles  introduced  into  that  Mixture,  lace¬ 
rate,  and  di (unite,  by  their  violent  Agitation,  the  Tex¬ 
ture  both  of  the  fulphurous  Particles  of  the  Cm/,  and  of 
the  oleaginous  ones  of  the  Brandy,  whereby  the  Re¬ 
flexion  of  the  Light  is  lefs,  than  when  the  Cohefion  of 
thofe  Particles  was  clofer  and  grows  Hill  lefs  and  lefs, 
in  Proportion  as  the  Quantity  of  the  igneous  Particles 
incrcafcs,  and  their  Agitation  is  more  vehement ;  fmee 
from  thence  enfues  a  greater  Difunion  of  the  Parts, 
and  confcquently  a  more  free,  and  wider  Paflagc  to  the 
Light. 

The  Strata,  or  Veins  of  Coals  in  Coal-Pits,  are  nume¬ 
rous,  and  their  Order,  Quality,  iJc.  different  in  diffe¬ 
rent  Places. 

In  thofe  at  Dudley  in  Staffordjhirc ,  the  Strata  below 
the  Turf,  two  or  three  Clays,  a  grey  Stone,  and  a  hard 
grey  Rock,  are  expreffed  in  the  Philofopbicd  Fnn fic¬ 
tions,  to  be,  1.  Coal ,  called  Bench-Coal  2.  Slipper- 
Coal ,  Ids  black  and  Jhining  than  the  former.  3.  tyw* 
Coal ,  more  black  and  Alining.  4,,  Stone-Cool,  much  like 

Canal-Coal. 

Thefc  Strata’s  have  between  each  of  them  a  Iht,  or 
Bed,  of  a  peculiar  Sort  of  Matter,  about  the  '1  hicknels 
of  a  Crown-Piece.  Below  thefe  arc  divers  metalline 
Strata’s,  as  a  black  Subflancc,  called  Dun- Rose  lei  Q 
grey  Iron  Ore,  called  die  Dun-Row  Iron-Stone ;  a  bluum 
Bar,  called  White-Row  ;  a  blackilh  Iron  Ore,  called 
White-Row  Grains,  or  Iron-Stone  ■,  a  dark  grey  Iron  rt, 
called  Bubble  Iron-Stone  \  Jallly,  tlie  Fable  lint, 

Then,  5.  Comes  a  coarle  Sort  ol  Coal,  eallct  ^ 
Coal ;  a  black  brittle  Bat.  6.  The  IJeathniCo^- 
Subflancc  like  coarfe  Coal,  though  called  a  Lit,  vC*'u 
it  docs  not  burn  well.  And,  8.  Bench-Coal  ^  .. 

Black-Stone,  or  Black-Lead,  b  a  Kmd  0 
ncral  Stone,  of  a  black  Colour,  but  lilver’d,  am  1  J" 
found  chiefly  in  Lead-Mines,  and  appearing  m  ^  . 
thing  die  but  Lead  not  yet  arrived  at  Maturity  >  j 


imp 

tiled  lor  Pencils,  or  Crayons  lor  Deligning' 

like  the  common  Lead, 


It  is  nu- 

Sl'LlMU’R 


mineral 


3- 


huRj  is  a  fat,  uncftuous  Sort  of  Mineral  Sub- 
^  and  inflammable  by  Fire;  of  which 


4P7 


fufiblc,  .  '  *  ■  . 

aniplc  Dcicription  in  myTrcacifc  of  Cbyniijhy. 
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This  muchc of  hard  Bitumens. 

1  c  ft  Bitumens,  arc  the  Maltha ,  Bitumen  of  of 

JLu,  and  Gp*/.  The  JV5p/A*  of  Italy, ,  Petroleum , 

U**'  *  # 

31  The  Maltha  is  a  Kind  of  Bitumen,  wherewith  the 
/f otitis plaillcr’d  their  Walls.  When  this  is  once  let  <jii 
f(re  Water  will  not  quench  it,  but  ferves  rather  to  make 

ir  burn  nlore  fiercely. 

The  antient  Writers  make  mention  of  factitious  Mal- 
,  of  different  Kinds.  One  of  them  much  in  Ufe 
jj’compoliil  of  Pitch,  Wax,  Pkifter,  and  Great. 

Another  Kind,  wherewith  the  Romans  pjaiftcrcd  and 
whiten’d  the  Infidc  of  their  Aqueducts,  was  made  of  Lime 
llaked  in  Wine,  incorporated  with  melted  Pitch,  and 

frefli  Figs.  . 

The  Naphtha,  is  a  Kind  of  liquid  Bitumen,  very 
oily  and  inflammable,  exuding  out  of  the  Earth  in  feve- 
ral  Places  in  Chaldea  ;  particularly  the  Place  where  the  an- 
rient Ballon  flood  :  And  found  alfo  in  fome  Provinces 
of  ltd!)' ' and  France,  particularly  Auvergne  \  and  near 

Raptfa. 

The  Naphtha  is  found  fwimming  on  the  Surface 

of  the  Water  of  fome  Springs.  It  is  ufually  of  a 

black  Colour ;  though  that  found  in  certain  Springs  about 

Babylon,  is  faid  to  be  whitifh. 

That  of  France  is  foft  and  black,  like  liquid  Pitch, 

anti  of  a  fetid  Smell  ;  that  of  Italy  is  a  Kind  o Petrol, 

or  a  clear  Oil,  of  various  Colours,  oozing  out  of  a 

Rock,  li crated  on  a  Mountain,  in  the  Dutchy  of  Mo- 
■ 


cm. 


The  Naphtha  is  efteemed  penetrating,  refolutive,  and 
vulnerary;  but  its  Virtues  are  little  known  in  Medicine  : 
Its  chief  Ufe  is  in  Lamps,  &V.  on  account  of  its  ln- 
flammibility. 

The  Juris  call  the  Naphtha ,  Car  ah  Sakiz ,  black 
Maffick,  todiftinguifh  it  from  Pitch.  Vojftus  has  an 
exprefs  Treatife  on  Naphtha,  antient  and  modern:  ITe 

fays  it  is  a  Flower  of  Bitumen,  of  more  Virtue  than  any 
other  Bitumen. 

Petrol,  Petroleum,  q.  d.  Pctrnc  Oleum,  Rock  Oil, 

is  an  oleaginous  Juice,  fuppofed  to  iffue  out  of  die  Clefts 

of  Locks ;  and  found  floating  on  the  Water  of  certain 
Springs. 

Beliocs  artificial  and  vegetable  Oils,  i.  e.  tliofe  drawn 

from  Plants,  He.  by  Expreflion ;  there  are  allb  natti- 

tural  and  mineral  Oils,  ifluing  of  thcmfelvcs  from  the 

n,  °f  die  Earth  ;  called  by  a  common  Name  Pc- 
!r0i\  or  Pdrolea. 

’  ^  rdi"S  t0  nil  Appearance,  mil  ft  be  the 

ork  ‘Uoterraneous  Fires,  which  raife  or  fublime  the 
nore  u  tile  Parts  of  certain  bituminous  Matters  that 
cmnc'1  Way.  I  hefe  Parts  being  condcnfcd  into  a 

die  Vaults  of  Rocks,  are  there 
*  ,  and  ooze  thence  through  Clefts  and  Aper- 

tli en i\ iL'V  1  n  ^dpofition  of  the  Ground  furnilhes 
oalviliflV’  J*et.ro^ .  ks  a  black  liquid  Bitumen; 

1 1- 1  L  ,n8  ty  lts  Liquidity  from  other  Bitumens. 

i:i  Imr  r^0  •  rc  ^as  keen  little  Petrol  found,  except 
nur  Ravins  fiiys,  lie  faw  above  30  Springs 

\  i Hw  ”1  lcVta  1  Thcrc arc  »lfo  Pchoh  ^ 

I  tk  Dutch v  J'rmicc  \  but  the  bcfl  are  thofe  in 

f  fician  |n  }/  Modena,  firfl  di  fcovcrcd  by  slriojlo,  aPhy- 

\  ^n/the  Cuy°u|!I^X^  Valley,  twelve  Leagues 

\  Kock*  bv^vl!’1^  9ai<a‘!;.t\l,S  with  great  Expcncc  in  the 

I  d-arged  into  litr!  L  c  lrtcrcnt  Knuls  o( 'Petrol  are  dif- 
j  clear  1 CnB?  °ns  <>r  ^kvvons  :  The  iirfl,  as 
r^nidl,  ami*  nm 1  ai  ^atciy  ol  •}  briflc  penetrating 

i  ydhnv  |cfs  n..:  |  U  aK,CCJible :  'The  fccom.1  of  a  bright 

I  .?a  f*  ^  Smell  than  the  white. 

M  more  !  1)  .1Ctl>  oj  t!»^^  Confide 
!.  .  Mt-lung  that  ol  Bitumen. 


nee,  and  a  Juice 


remain’i!  an  cxaxJmg  Jlmll  Quantity  of  a  thickilh 
biowiiilu  Matter. 

Hence  to  ufe  Petroleum  in  Medicine,  it  mull  be  pre- 
Icribcil  jult  as  it  is.  It  is  a  Remedy  .Nature  has  pre¬ 
pared  to  our  Hands:  It  is  found  very  warm  and  pene¬ 
trating;  and  commended  in  many  outward  Complaints, 
lheumattck,  and  artiiritick  Pains,  and  paralytick  Limbs. 

note.  That  from  a  Mixture  of  oleaginous,  and  fdine 
Juices  with the  Earth,  arife  feveral  Concretions,  as 

p!'£!lla'  Bole’  Stone ,  Flint,  See.  every  one 
thereof  deferves  a  particular  Attention,  finre  cadi  of 

them  is  a  Kind  of Fojfd :  Therefore  I’ll  begin  by  Sand. 

Sand  is  a  fine  hard,  gravelly  Sort  of  Earth,  or  ra¬ 
ttier  Stones,  divided  into  fmall  Grains 

Sand  is  formed  of  a  perfeft  Diflblution  of  a  final!  Por- 

tion  of  Earth,  made  by  faline  Juices,  which  have  form- 

cd  thcmfelvcs  with  that  Earth,  into  little  GlobHes 

which  Men  liave  been  pleafed  to  call  Sand,  which  hav- 

uig  been  liquid  m  its  Formation,  or  perforated  on  all 

Sides,  by  the  Particles  of  Eight,  retain  Hill,  after  it  is 

harden  d,  the  fame  Faculty  of  tranfinittiivr  J  in-fit 

The  Produftion  of  Axcilla  (which  is  a"  white  dry 

Earth  like  Chalk,  but  more  friable)  is  almoll  the  fame 

with  that  of  Sand ;  iinlefs  that  Argilla  being  compofcd 

of  much  fmaller  Grains,  feems  to  contain  more  olca- 
gmous  Juice  than  Sand. 

•  S°!£e,ar?  .of  °Plllion.  that  Stones  arife  from  the  va¬ 
rious  Difpofition  and  Configuration  of  the  argillous  Par¬ 
ticles  ;  fince  Stones  arc  commonly  found  in  Places  where 
there  was  Argilla  before.  Des  Cartes  is  of  this  Senti¬ 
ment  and  fays,  that  Stones  arife  from  Argilla,  i.  e.  from 
Eaith,  Salt,  and  Sulphur  mixed  together. 

M.  Tournefort,  a  Frenchman,  on  his  Return  from  the 
Fait,  m  the  Year  1 702,  propofed  to  the  Royal  Acade¬ 
my at  1  arts,  a  new  Theory  on  the  Origin  and  Formation 
0}  stones. 

On  a  curious  Suiwey  of  the  famous  Labyrinth  of  Crete 
he  obferved,  that  feveral  People  had  engraven  their 
Names  in  the  living  Rock,  whereof  its  Walls  are  formed- 

1  whaLwa,s  vcry  extraordinary,  the  Letters  whereof 
t“ey  eon  fitted,  mftead  of  being  hollow,  as  they  mutt 
have  been  at  firft  (being  all  cut  with  Knife-Points)  were 

prominent,  and  flood  out  from  the  Surface  of  the  Rock 
like  fo  many  Bafio- Relievo’s.  7 

This  is  a  Phenomenon  no  otherwife  accountable  for 
than  by  fuppofing  the  Cavities  of  the  Letters  filled  infen- 
fibly,  with  a  Matter  ifluing  from  out  of  the  Subli.ince 
or  the  Rock  ;  and  which  even  ifllicd  in  greater  Abun- 
bundancc  than  was  neceflary  Tor  Ailing  the  Cavity. 

1  his  is  the  Wound  made  by  the  Knife  healed  up  ;  much 
as  the  Erasure  of  a  broken  Bone  is  confolidared  by  a  Cal¬ 
lus,  formed  of  the  extravafated  nutritious  Juice,  which 
rifes  above  the  Surface  of  the  Bone:  Anil*  this  Refcm- 
blancc  is  the  more  juft  ;  as  the  Matter  of  the  Letters  was 
found  whitifh,  and  the  Rock  itfelf  grcyifh. 

M.  Tournefort  fupports  its  Opinion  by  feveral  Qil- 
Jus’s  apparently  formed  in  feveral  other  Slones,  which 
had  reunited,  after  by  Accident  they  had  been  broken. 

From  thefc  Obfcrvarions,  M.  Tournefort ’s  Ikirtifins 
infer,  that  there  arc  Stones  which  grow  in  the  Quarries, 
and  of  Confcqucncc  that  are  fed  ;  that  the  fame  Juice 
which  nouri flies  them,  ferves  to  rejoin  their  Parcs  when 
broken  ;  juft  as  in  the  Bones  of  Animals,  and  the  Branches 

of  Trees,  when  kept  up  by  Bandages,  and  in  a  Word, 
that  they  vegetate. 

There  is  then  no  room  to  doubt,  fay  they,  but  that 
they  arc  organized,  or  that  they  draw  their  nutritious 
Juice  from  the  Earth:  This  Juice  mull  be  firfl  filtrated 
and  prepared  in  their  Surface,  which  may  be  here 
efteemed  as  a  Kind  of  Bark  ;  and  hence  it  muil  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  all  other  Parts. 

They  believe,  that  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
ice  which  filled  the  Cavities  of  the  Letters,  was  Group  be 

.1.  .  .  I  ti  r  •  v 
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thither  from  the  Bottom  of  its  Roots;  nor  is  there  any 
more  Difficulty  in  conceiving  this,  than  in  comprehend¬ 
ing  how  the  Sap  fhould  pais  from  the  Roots  of  our 
Jargell  Oaks,  to  the  very  Extremity  of  their  liighdt 
Branches.  ° 

It  mull  be  owne  1,  the  Heart  of  thefc  'Trees  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  hard,  and  yet  thole  ol  Buril,  calk  cl  Iron  it  ooj, 

^  L  Gui.uum 
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Guiacum  and  Ebony  arc  much  harder.  Coral  is  as  hard 
in  the  Sea  as  out  ot  it  •,  and  Sea  LVluIh rooms, which  every 
Body  allows  to  grow,  are  true  Stones ,  and  fo  like  the 
common  Stones ,  are  ufed  in  America  to  make  Lime  of. 

None,  they  believe,  ever  doubted  that  Shells  grow  by 
means  of  a  nutritious  Juice  •,  and  yet  this  Juice  is  con¬ 
veyed  along'  the  narrow  Canals  of  thele  exceffive  hard 
Bodies,  as  well  as  through  thofe  of  Plants,  which  are 
much  lefs  hard. 

Some  Stones  then,  conclude  they,  mufc  be  allowed  to 
vegetate  and  grow  like  Plants  •,  but  this  is  not  at  all  pro¬ 
bable  }  they  are  generated  in  the  litmc  Manner,  at  lead 
there  are  Abundance  of  Stones ,  whofe  Generation  is  in¬ 
conceivable,  without  fuppofing  they  come  from  a  Kind 
of  Seeds,  wherein  the  organical  Parts  of  the  Stones  are 
wrapped  up  in  little,  as  thofe  of  the  largclt  Plants  are 
in  their  Grains. 

The  Stones  called  Cornu  Awnonis ,  Lapis  Judaicus , 
Aflroites ,  thofe  of  Bologna  a  yd  Florence ,  the  feveral 
Kinds  of  Pyrites,  Sea  Muihrootns,  Cryftals  of  the  Rock, 
and  an  Infinity  of  others,  luppofe,  in  their  Opinion,  their 
leveral  Seeds  •,  as  much  as  Mulhrooms,  Truffies,  and 
various  Kinds  of  Moffes,  whofe  Seeds  were  never  yet 
difeovered. 

They  alk  how  the  Cornu  Amnonis ,  which  is  conftantly 
in  Figure  of  a  Volute,  fhould  be  formed  without  a  Seed, 
containing  that  fame  Struflure  in  little  ?  Who  moulded 
it  lb  artfully  ?  And  where  are  the  Moulds  ?  Far  from 
this,  fay  they,  thele  Kinds  of  Stones  are  found  in  the 
Earth  like  common  Flints.  Nor  were  either  Moulds,  or 
any  Thing  like  them  ever  dii covered. 

M.  ‘Tourncfort  examines  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Stones 
above-mentioned,  and  finds  them  under  the  fame  Ne- 
celfity  of  Seed.  Again  that  immenfe  Quantity  of  Flints 
wherewith  the  Crow  of  Arles  is  covered,  is  a  llrong  Ar¬ 
gument  in  behalf  of  this  Theory. 

'1  lie  Country  there  for  twenty  Miles  round,  as  I  have 
already  oblerved  in  another  Place,  is  full  of  roundifh 
Flints  i  which  are  Hill  found  in  equal  Abundance,  to 
whatever  Depth  you  dig.  M.  Peircfc ,  who  firft  pro- 
poled  the  Generation  of  Stones  by  means  of  Seeds  (tho* 
he  took  the  Word  Seed  in  a  very  different  Senfe  from 
M.  Farm  c fort)  fir  ft  brought  this  extraordinary  Campagne 
as  to  Proof  thereof.  l  ie  afks,  how  could  fo  many  fimi- 
lar  Flints  be  lonned  ?  There  is  no  faying  they  are  coeval 
with  the  World,  without  alien  ting  at  the  fame  Time, 
chat  all  the  Stones  on  the  Earth  were  pjoduced  at  once  •, 
which  were  to  go  directly  contrary  to  the  Obfcrvations 
above-mentioned. 

Among  the  Seeds  of  Slones  M.  Foam cf or l  obferves, 
there  are  Ibme  which  do  not  only  grow  loft  by  the  Juices 
of  the  Earth,  but  even  become  liquid.  Thcfe  then, 
if  they  penetrate  the  Pores  of  certain  Bodies,  grow  hard, 
partly,  and  afilimc  the  Figure  or  Impreffion  of  the 
Body  :  Thus  what  we  call  Putinites ,  Conchites ,  Myttt- 
/ 1 U's ,  Oft mcii es ,  Nautili! es ,  Kcbinites ,  See.  are  real 
Stones  ;  the  liquid  Seeds  whereof  have  infinuated  into 
the  Cavities  o(  the  Shells  called  Bitten,  Concha ,  My  lulus , 
Vprca,  Nautilus,  Echinus, 

On  the  contrary,  if  thofe  liquid  Seeds  fall  on  Flints, 
on  Shells,  Sand,  CiY.  they  inclofc  thofe  leveral  Bodies, 
and  fixing  between  them  lorma  Kind  of  Cement,  which 
yet  gr.nvs  like  other  Stones.  It  is  highly  probable,  that 
Inch  Bucks  as  are  only  an  Allemblage  of  mallicated 
Flints,  haw  been  formed  by  a  Number  of  thele  liquid 
Seed*.,  m  like  Manner  as  the  Quarries  lull  of  Shells  •, 
uni*.  Is  the  Rotks  have  unvelopcd  thofe  Bodies  in  their 
Giowtli. 

lie  adds,  that  there  arc  Seeds  of  real  Stones  inclofcd 
in  the  Spawn  oi  certain  Shell-filh,  as  well  as  that  hard 
lb  lid  Matter,  dellined  to  the  forming  their  Shells. 

There  is  a  particular  Kind  of  Shell-filh,  called  Phohis , 
which  is  never  found  any  where  but  in  the  Cavities  of 
Mints,  which  are  always  found  exactly  fitted  to  receive 
them.  Now,  it  is  highly  improbable  the  Fiih  fhould 
come  and  dig  iiich  aNitch  to  lpawn  in-  it  is  much  more 
likely,  the  Stones  they  are  found  indoled  in  were  at  full 
loll,  and  that  the  Matter  they  are  formed  of  was  origi¬ 
nally  found  in  the  Spawn,  in  like  Manner  as  the  Matter 
•which  I  on  ns  the  Egg-fhell,  is  really  found  in  the  Seed 
thereof. 
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From  the  whole  lie  concludes,  tW  e  , 
and  even  of  Metals,  is ‘a  Kind  of  Duft 
fall  from  them  when  they  are  alive,  /  ‘e  j‘r()k% 
tinue  to  vegetate  as  above.  This’ Duft'm' °  C0;^ 

pared  to  the  Seeds  of  feveral  Plants  nc  m  7  )c  c°m. 
Capillaries,  Mokes,  Truffles,  £rc.  which  ° ‘crn\ 
ever  yet  dilcovercd  ;  though  their  Exiftr  Ji° •  rofcT? 

to  be  doubted.  ‘  ls  nc-  at  ail 

Some  imagine,  that  Flints  and  Pebbles 

Stones  what  Truflles  are  among  p]an rq .  ™  ?re  ?toor£ 

nion  new  :  Pliny  aflbrcs  us,  that  TbekbrA  ?P‘- 
tianus  believed,  that  Stones  produced  *  Stone  ^  ^ 
gory  Nazianzen  adds,  that  there  were  AurW  ^  Crf* 
believed  that  Slones  made  Love.  4  *  10  evc& 

This  Theory  of  M.  T ournefort,  on  the  Ori»i„  , 
Formation  ot  Stones  is  very  ingenious  i  b"  ani* 

deai  of  Probability  in  it  but  ft  does’  n«  faE®8* 
entirely  fatisfacftory  j  for  though  he  tells  us  rim  ?  mC 
are  produced  from  Seeds  and  formed  by  Ve^r*  t 
does  not  inform  us  how  thofe  Seeds  are  CcuJT) h 
the  Entrails  of  the  Earth,  and  in  what  Manner  !  * 
ganical  Vcffels,  through  which  the  nutritious  ft,;/ 
culates,  are  configurated,  and  difpofed  throuAn,^  T 

whole  Body  of  the  Stone  ;  how  that  Circulation  k  * 
com ph filed,  and  what  gives  its  firft  Impulfion 

For  my  Part,  was  I  to  efpoufe  his  Sentiment,  a-d  ac 
count  for  it  without  having  Rccourfe  to  that  chimeric^ 
Duft, which  he  admits  for  the  Seed  of  Stones;  lm,k\  fav 

that  the  Matrices  where  Slones  arc  formed,  contain  )7 
thofe  of  Metals  and  Minerals,  certain  fiiJinc  IVdch 
and  a  Kind  of  Earth  naturally  difpofed  from  the  Beam 
ning  of  the  World,  to  be  configurated  fo  as  to  form 
together  a  certain  Compound,  when  put  into  Motion 
and  approached  nearer  one  another  by  a  powerful  Aocnt* 
by  which  Approximation,  and  clofer  Union  of  *thf£ 
Parts,  they  are  rendered  capable  of  being  fecundated  by 
the  fame  powerful  Agents  ;  therefore  I  would  confidcr 
the  Matrices  of  Stones  as  a  Kind  of  Ovary,  where  Nature 
keeps  always  a  vafi>  Quantity  of  thofe  firft  Principles, 
which  I  will  call  Eggs,  ready  to  receive  the  Impre/Tions 
of  the  Agent,  which  looiening  them  from  the  Earth 
they  were  adherent  to,  after  it  has  thus  united  them  to¬ 
gether,  brings  them  into  a  Place  more  convenient  for  the 
Formation  of  an  Embrio,  on  which  it  continues  working, 
till  by  degrees  it  has  unfolded  all  the  organical  Parts, 
and  appropriated  every  one  of  them  to  the  particular 
Ufe  Nature  has  defigned  it  for;  leaving  in  them,  after 
it  has  perfected  its  Work,  the  firft  Principle  of  Motion, 
to  u flier  through  them  the  nutritious  Juice,  which  they 
receive  from  the  Matrice  they  have  been  formed  in,  as 
front  a  Placenta,  by  means  whereof  the  Stone  vegetates 
and  grows,  till  it  has  acquired  the  Bulk  prclcribed  by 
Nature.  And  when  that  Stone  is  taken  out  of  its  Ma¬ 
trice,  another  Egg  is  loofened  from  the  Ovary,  and 
brought  in  the  fame  Place  for  the  lame  Purpofc ;  and 
where  a  new  Slone  is  formed,  unlels  the  Matrice  b: 
vitiated. 

M.  Geoffroy  accounts  for  the  Origin  and  Formation  cf 
Stones  in  a  different  Manner.  Me  Jays  it  down  as  i 
Principle,  that  all  Stones  without  Exception  have  bat 
fluid,  or  at  lea  it  a  loft  Paftc  now  dried  and  lurJr.ec ; 
wirnefs  the  Stones  where  are  found  foreign  Bodies,  wiwb 
alfo  figured  Stones,  &c. 

On  this  Principle  he  examines  the  Formation  eftk 
different  Kinds  of  Slones  ;  and  Ihcws,  that  tbj 
alone  lufficcs  for  the  lame,  independ.mt  oFill 
Sulphurs,  &c.  'Flic  metallick  Particles  contained  in  w0 
give  them  their  Colour,  but  thek  are  only  Au 
lor  Proof  of  which  he  inllanccs  the  Saphiro  and  c... 
raids  ol  Auvergne,  which  lofe  all  their  Colout  1  : 

derate  Fire  con  fuming  their  metallick  Parts  *,  out  j 
out  any  Damage  to  their  Tranlparence,  dun 
hereby  rendered  mere  CTry Hals.  , 

'I'o  view  Rock  Cryilal,  indeed,  one  would  f*'' 
for  Faith  ;  and  yet  F.arth  it  mull  be,  nut 

gealed,  as  the  Anitenis  imagined. 

M.  Crojproy  conceives  two  kinds  <d  pimitn 
.i . i.’..  i." . i.  m  i. ..c..  .a  <iw  (irfi  Iv inti  a*'"  l"‘ 
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ties  in  the  Earth.  Thofe  ot  the  lull  Kim 
ingly  line,  thin  i.amellrc,  equal  to  each  otho, 
i'u~  Now,  when  thele  meet  together  hom 
whatever,  in  a  ilillicicnt  (J.uaniuy,  the  h'l/"  ^ 
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..  Qr  tTlC|r  Figures  determines  them  to  range  them- 
equally  and  regularly  j  and  thus  to  form  a  homo- 
jc  us  Compound,  which  is  very  hard,  from  the  im- 
Sen.e°ce  Contact  of  the  Parts,  and  very  tranfparent  by 
niej. 1  Qf  rjieir  regular  Difpofition,  which  leaves  a  free 

PaiTage  to  the  Kays  of  Light  every  Way  j  and  this  is 

Crfht  Parts  of  the  fecond  Kind  have  all  Sorts  of  irregu- 
1  Figures,  and  muft  accordingly  form  Affemblages 
•hicharc  much  opaker  and  lefs  hard .  Now  Cryftal  is 
f  rmed  wholly  of  Parts  of  the  firft  Kind,  and  all  other 
£{0CS  0f  a  Mixture  of  two  Kinds  of  Parts  together  : 
i  fixture  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  in  order  to  unite 
and  bind  together  the  Parts  of  the  fecond  Kind,  and 
^ye  them  a  Hardnefs  and  Confidence,  without  which 
jw  would  only  make  a  Sand,  or  Dud.  Water  now 
appears  the  fitted  Vehicle,  to  carry  the  Parts  of  the  fird 
Kind.  This  is  feen  from  feveral  petrifying  Springs, 
which  incrulhtes  the  Pipes  through  which  their  Waters 
are  conveyed,  or  even  folid  Bodies  laid  in  the  Earth  for 
feme  Time:  The  Water  does  not  diflolve  chofe  earthy 
parts,  it  only  keeps  them  in  Fudon,  as  it  docs  the  Juices 
wherewith  Plants  are  fed. 

This  Water,  thus  charged  with  earthy  Particles  of 
the  firft  Kind,  M.  Geoffroy  calls  the  ftony,  or  cryftalline 
Jute?,  whereof  thofe  Bodies  are  primarily  formed. 

Neither  is  this  Sentiment  of  M.  Geoffroy  entirely  fatis- 
faftory :  for  though  he  lays  down  two  Kinds  of  pri¬ 
mitive  Particles  in  the  Earth  for  the  Formation  of  Stones, 
viz.  exceedingly  fine,  and  thin  Lamellae,  for  the  For¬ 
mation  of  tranfparent  Stones :  The  Regularity  and  E- 
quality  of  the  Figures  thereof  determine  them  to  range 
themfelves  equally  and  regularly.  And  others,  which 
have  all  Sorts  of  irregular  Figures,  for  the  Formation  of 
opake  Sims ,  he  feems  to  go  no  further  *,  and  leaves  us 
in  the  Dark,  as  to  the  Increafc  of  Stones.  He  alfo  ap¬ 
points  Water  for  the  Vehicle  of  thofe  Particles  ;  but  he 
is  not  fo  kind  to  inform  us  how  that  Operation  is  per¬ 
formed  ;  for  though  he  fays  that  the  Water  keeps  thofe 
earthy  Parts  in  Fufion,  as  it  doth  the  Juices  wherewith 
Plants  are  fed,  as  he  is  pleafed  to  imagine,  he  does  not 
pretend  that  there  are  Veffcls  in  Stones,  as  in  Plants,  to 
convey  that  Water  through. 

.Therefore,  to  fupport  his  Sentiment,  I  would  lay, 
rejefting  all  Kinds  of  Vehicles  whatever,  that  thofe  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  and 'thin  Lamelhc,  which  lie  confiders  as 
tne  primitive  Particles  of  tranfparent  Stones ,  are  nothing 

C  a  rr  -S  mUc^  depurated  of  earthy  Particles,  and 
(lyftalifcd  in  the  Entrails  of  the  Earth:  That  thofe 
.njletls  being  very  foft  in  their  firft  Formation,  are 
tin !tc  together  by  a  junta  Pofttion ■,  and  form  a  larger, 

L*  er  Compound  ifi  Proportion,  as  there  is  in  the 
kuarry  a  greater  or  lefs  Abundance  of  thofe  Salts  they 

arc  ?r™  °^  ’  dwt  as  that  faline  Matter  is  mod  com- 
lon  y  very  deep  in  the  Earth,  and  mod  commonly 
■  t  ics  iom  thence  to  its  Supcrficy,  hence  arife  thofe 
''“T  of  an  immenfe  Bulk,  which  ofFcr  themfclvcs  to 
-I  (lh ]t }  ,}y  die  Earth  around  it  giving  Way  to  fill 
rime  ‘?vit,cs*  by  the  faline  Matter  uniting  itlelf 
* .  «CI  tu  iorm  the  Compound. — That  the  tranf- 
f‘nil  ,  ,  °llc.s.  ai,‘c  aKvays  much  fmaller  than  the  opake 

t,lcrc  but  a  very  lmall  Quantity  of  that  • 
!,)*(•  1  rj  r  %  "c  formed  of,  in  Comparifon  to  the 
ciirhv  n ,I1C  artl^cs»  which  with  a  vail  Quantity  of 
tuf  Cl|  Cr r  *nt0  ^1e  Compoficion  of  opake  Stones. 

the  N'lrtin.^  r  i  VCS*  ^iat  a  competent  Knowledge  of 
huildin/r  ;,°  ^aP  or  Juice  found  in  Stones  ufed  in 
(Ilia  oijuif  i  I  °  r  1C  bnportance  ;  the  fiimc  Stone 
t.i  moulder  •,1C  ‘U-llC  at  wnc  Seafon,  being  found 

tlicr  vScal'on '  Wa m » 1 a  ^ew  Winters,  which  dug  at  ano- 
aml  there  are  Trl  braVC,  .t,lc  V/eathcr  for  many  Ages  ; 

Scafin,  y;m4eCh\W,UCh’  thoi?B1}  lll,B  at  the  proper 
imp  roper  Scafon  ^  Um,0l,s  hidings,  if  ufetl  at  an 
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diftinguifhable  by  their  different  Magnitudes,  Ufts,  and 
Confiftence,  into  the 

Greater  Magnitudes  of  Stone  ufed  either  about 
Buildings,  whether  of 
f  Walls  ;  chiefly  being  of  a 

1  f  S°^ter  Gonfiftence,whether  natural  or  factitious* 


{ 


I  /  ^arc‘cr  Confidence  ;  not  eafily  yielding  to  the 
L  Tool  of  the  Workman,  growing  either  in 
r  Great  MaiTcs, 

I,  J"  RaSSS- 

1  J  Lefler  Malfes ;  whether  fuch  as  arc  for  their 
J  L  Figure, 

,  Mo i e. knobbed,  and  unequal,  ufed  for  ft ri king 

of  Fire,  either  the  more  common,  which  is 
lefs  heavy  ;  or  left  common,  which  is  more 
<  heavy  as  having  fomething  in  it  of  a  me- 
^  talline  Mixture, 

f  Flint , 

-  C  Marcafile .  Five-Stone. 

[More  round  and  even, 

4.  Pebble ,  Thunderbolt. 

Roof,  or  Pavement,  being  of  a  luminated  Fi¬ 
gure,  either  natural,  or  factious. 

{Slate, 
lyle. 

'  Metals,  either  for  the 
T  Sharpening  or  trying  of  them, 

1  ^  f  Whet-Stone, 

\  *  \  'Pouch-Stone. 

I  Poli filing,  or  Cutting  them  5  being  either  of  a  more 
L  fpungy  and  foft,  or  of  a  more  hard  Confiftence. 

{Pumice, 

Emery. 

Lefler  Magnitudes,  either  more,  lefs,  or  minute. 

o  f  Sand, 
c  ‘  \  Gravel. 

2.  Middle  priced  Stones,  are  either  of  a 
r  Shining  Politure,  or  capable  of  it  ;  whether  of  a 
Ample  white  Colour,  and  more  foft  Confiftence, 

1.  Alab  after. 

Sometimes  white,  fometimes  black,  or  green,  and 

fometimes  variegated  withVeins,  growing  in  greater 
or  lefs  Mafics, 

J  V  Marble ,  Porphyry 

1  1 4*. 

Spotted  with  red,  upon  a  greenifh  Colour,  or  with 
Spots  of  Gold  Colour  upon  blue, 

„  I  Hcliotryx, 

6 '  [  Lazuli ,  Azure  Stone. 

L  T ranfparency,  either 

{brittle  ;  whether  natural  or  fliditious, 

C  Cryftal, 

4  l  Glafs. 

Fifiilk  into  Flakes,  either  greater  or  lefler, 

r  X  Sclciine,  Mufcovia  Glafs,  Jftng-Glafs, 

...  C  Th/r.  [1  Spar, 

Relation  to  Metals,  attracting  Iron,  or  making  of  Brals. 


{ 


Incombuftible  Nature, 

7.  Ami  an  tus.  Aft >  eft  us. 

Strange  Original  i  not  being  properly  Minerals,  tho* 
ulually  reckoned  nmong'tlicni  i  but  either  a  fubmarim: 
.  Plant,  or  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a  liquid  Bitumen, 

„  j  Coral,  Coralline, 
i  Amber. 

Precious  Si'ones  he  fubdividcs  into  more  and  A  ft 
tranfparent. 

The  left  tranfparent  he  difiinguiflics  by  their  Co¬ 
lours,  into  red,  ns  the  Sardian  and  Cornelian  :  pale 

it  /  >  !  1*1  I  .  f*  H  4  •  ^  r  .  .  *  ^ 


•  I  “  •  . . .  t  J  ^ 

"i  fic  Jam-  Author  nrU .  „  fleihy  Colours,  like  that  of  a  Man’s  Nail,  as  the  Ouvx  ■ 

Stones  which  will*  ..  ^  r 1Crc  are  r°mc  S(,lts  biueilh,  as  the  Furquois  ;  pale  Purple,  as  ihe  Chair  edcuv  ; 

(-th'  is  will  iu  f  i .  UCa^  ,n  a  cw  T'ear';,  there  are  and  thofe  of  various  Colours,  as  Opal  and  Cads  Kxr. 

t:il|ty  or  |'(.rtv  y(..!aVC  atta,ncc*  dw  hill  Hartlnefs  in  'The  more  tranfparent  he  diilingmlhes  into  furh  ’  as  ai  <* 
Hifliop  //  t!ki)i { ‘  ,r  m  tV!!n  muc!1  ,llorc-  colourlels,  as  the  Diamond  and  white  Sapphire  •  and 

,,V;!\  ami  precious  1VK  cS  ^toncs  buo  vulgar,  middle  coloured,  which  are  eiiher  red,  ns  the  A\v/:v,  Caelum  h\ 
ll,:Fr  Sro.  c  1  -  .  Granate  •,  yellow,  as  the  Chryfolite  and  ic/mz  • 

. 1  ,,c"  as  arc  °1  Iflde  Price,  are  green,  as  the  Emerald,  S/uara^d,  and  liny!',  blueilii,' 
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as  the  Sapphire  \  and  purple  or  violaceous,  as  the  Ante- 
thy  ft  and  Hyacinth , 

Earth,  as  we  take  it  in  this  Place,  is  alio  a  fof- 
fil  or  terreftrial  Matter,  whereof  our  Globe  principally 
con  lilts  v  whole  Character  is  to  be  neither  diflbluble 
by  Fire,  Water,  nor  Air;  not  tranfparent,  more  Kib¬ 
ble  than  Stone,  and  generally  containing  ionic  Degree 
of  Fatnefs. 

Of  fiich  Earths ,  fomc  are  fimplc  and  immutable; 
others  compound  and  fatty.  Of  the  hill  Kind  is  Chalk , 
Pumice ,  and  Rotten-Stone.  Of  the  fecond  or  compound 
Kind,  are  Boles  of  all  Kinds,  red,  white,  and  brown  ; 
Fuller's  Earth ,  the  divers  Kinds  of  medicinal  Earth,  as 

e  Cretica ,  Ilungarica ,  Turcia ,  Suecia ,  Lemnian  Earthy 
Malta  Earth ,  Terra  Sigillata. 

With  Regard  to  the  fimplc  Earths.  Chalk,  is  a 
white  foffil  Subfiance,  ufually  reckoned  as  a  Stone  ;  but 
Dr.  SI  are  thinks,  without  Rcafon  ;  fincc  when  examined 
by  the  hydroflatical  Ballance,  it  is  found  to  want  much 
of  the  Weight  and  Confidence  of  a  real  Stone  :  So 
that  he  thinks  it  more  jullly  ranked  among  the 
Earths. 

This  he  obferves  to  be  the  Cafe,  not  only  in  Chalk , 
but  various  other  Bodies,  taken  for  granted  to  be 
Stones;  fomc  whereof  are  nearer  to  Earth  than  Stone  ; 
others  nothing  but  Earth,  Sulphur,  Metal,  &c. 

Pumice,  reckoned  by  a  great  Number  of  Naturalifls, 
as  a  Kind  of  fpongoous  Stone,  very  porous  and  friable  ; 
is  by  others  confiderM  as  a  Kind  of  Earth:  Neither 
are  they  agreed  about  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Pumice. 
Some  look  on  it  as  Pieces  of  Rock  half-burnt  and 
calcined,  call  up  in  Eruptions  of  Vulcano’s,  particularly 
/Etna  and  Vefuvius ,  into  the  Sea ;  and  which  being 
there  walked  in  the  Salt-Water,  lays  alkie  the  black  Co¬ 
lour,  that  the  Imprcllion  of  the  fubterrancan  Fires  had 
given  it,  and  becomes  whitifh,  or  fometimes  only 
grcyifli,  according  as  it  has  boated  more  or  lefs  in 
the  Sea. 

Dr.  lEoodivard  con  fillers  Pumice ,  as  only  a  Sort  of 
Slag,  or  Cinder;  and  affirms,  it  is  only  found  either 
where  Forges  of  Metals  have  anticntly  been,  or  near 
fomc  Volcano  or  burning  Mountain. 

Other  Authors  will  have  the  Pumice  to  rife  from 
the  Bottom  of  the  Sea  ;  whence  they  fuppofc  it  de¬ 
tached  by  fubterraneous  Fires.  And  hence  account  both 
for  its  Lightncfs  and  Porolity,  and  its  fa  line  T  a  be  ;  al¬ 
ledging,  in  Confirmation  hereof,  that  Pumice  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  Parts  of  the  Sea  far  remote  from  all 
Vulcano’s  ;  and  adding,  that  fcveral  Parts  of  the  sire  hi- 
pel  ago  are  frequently  found  cover’d  with  it,  all  at  once, 
after  a  few  inward  Shakes  and  Hcavings  of  the  Bottom 
of  the  Sea. 

Pumice  makes  a  very  conbderablc  Article  in  Com¬ 
merce,  and  is  much  uletl  in  the  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
to  puli !h  and  fmooth  levcral  Works. 

its  Pieces  are  of  lbveral  Sizes:  The  Parchment- rna- 
kcis  and  Marblcrs  life  the  larged  and  lighted.  The 


The  prv~„ 


LtS 

Fur 


Curriers  the  heavied  and  ihaud. 
fmallcd. 

Pliny  obferves,  that  the  Anticnts  i^,i, 

Ufe  of  Pumice,  in' Medicine  ;  but  ir  jc  "  C  Cor,^kra1o;c 
fent  Practice.  Uc  die  pre. 

As  to  the  fecond,  or  compound  Kind  of  Parti 
abound  with  Salts  of  different  Forms  orF-  ^°Li: 
the  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  which  is  an  acid 
Civs  Armenian  Bole ,  caul’es  no  Ebullition  •  buT  -U^a 
poured  upon  die  Terra  Sigillata,  or  Lm*„  V'  bc 

will  excite  a  very  great  Lftervefcence,  or  Elri  ’  " 
which  denotes  a  very  great  Variety  of  W  < 
Earths,  or  Boies.  n  ^ol? 

The  Armenian  Bole,  popularly,  though  r 
called  in  Englijh ,  Bole  Armoniack ,  is  a  foft 

Earth,  of  a  pale  red  Colour  ;  eafily  pulverizer’)  a“5 

which  adheres  to  the  Tongue  ;  eAccmed  a  ^ood  D  ^ 
ftypticlc,  and  vulnerary  ;  and  in  thefe  Qualities  ur7Cr’ 
divers  Difeafes,  both  internally  and  externally  m 

This  Bole  is  eafily  falfified  ;  and  the  Dru**/ias  f 
quently  fell  Lemnian ,  or  other  Earth  in  lieu^rhe  ^ 
Mathoilus  fays,  it  is  found  in  Gold,  Silver  and 
per-Mines.  ’  F' 

Bole  of  the  Levant,  is  a  medicinal  Earth  brouo-Lr 
from  the  Levant ;  nearly  of  the  fame  Nature,  and  h* 

ing  the  fame  Ufes  with  the  Armenian  Bole,  ' 

Pomet  fays,  there  is  no  fuch  Thing  among  us  as  ei¬ 
ther  true  Bole  Armoniach ,  or  Bole  of  the  Levant'-  and 
that  all  the  Boles  now  in  Ufe,  are  brought  either  from 
the  Provinces  of  France,  or  the  neighbouring  Countries- 
But  this  does  not  feem  fuffictently  warranted ;  and  the 
new  Tarifs ,  or  Duties  on  Goods,  imported  into  France 
which  mention  them  both,  make  it  credible,  that 
there  arc  of  either  Kind  imported  into  that  Kingdom. 
Indeed  it  appears,  that  it  is  the  Levant  Bole ,  which 
ufually  pafles  among  us  for  the  Armoniack. 

Fuller s-E arth,  is  a  fatty,  fobil Earth,  abounding 
in  Nitre;  of  great  Ufe  in  the  Woollen  Manufacture. 

T err  a  Sigillata,  is  a  Kind  of  Earth  or  Bole,  dug  in 
the  Ifle  of  Lemnos ,  and  thence  alfo  called  Lcmian 
Earth,  of  conbderablc  Ufe  in  Painting  and  Medicine. 

It  is  of  different  Colours,  but  moll  commonly  red; 
heavy,  foft,  and  friable ;  held  very  aftringent,  and  as 
fuch  iifcd  in  Haemorrhages  ;  as  alfo  againft  the  Plague, 
and  Pojfon,  though  I  would  not  trull  to  it  in  thole 
dangerous  Cafes.  Pliny  attributes  to  it  fevers!  other 
Virtues,  which  Experience  docs  not  juftify ;  nor  is  it  in 
that  Ellecm  it  anticntly  was ;  yet  it  is  Hill  an  Ingredient 
in  Vcnicc-Treaclc. 

It  was  anticntly  found  in  a  Mountain,  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood -of  the  City  llcphujlia ;  where  Die/As  Pridls 
went  at  certain  Times  with  great  Ceremony  to  dig  it  up. 
After  a  little  Preparation  they  made  it  up  in  froths,  and 
foiled  them  with  Diana's  Seal ;  whence  the  Appellation 

of  Sigillata ,  fealed. 

It  is  now  brought  from  ConflantinopU  in  little  fiat 
Cakes,  round  on  one  Side,  Hat  and  Icalcd  on  the  other. 


Ml  NE  RAL-WATERS. 


MINER  A  I  AT  A  T  F,  R  S,  are  thofe  which  at 

i heir  fpringing  forth  from  under  Ground,  are 
found  impregnated  with  fomc  Mineral  Matter,  as  Salt, 
Sulphur,  Vitriol,  lAc, 

Mull  of  the  Matters  wherewith  the  Mineral-!! 'aters 
are  impregnated,  are  not  difcernible  in  them,  and  the 
divers  Mixtuies  made  in  them  of  levcral  of  thole  Mat¬ 
ters  together,  conllitute  lb  many  different  Kinds  of 
Mineral  Haters,  either  whnlefomc  or  pernicious,  that  it  is 
impol’Iil  )J<-  to  know  and  determine  them  all. 

lhe  Waters  n|  the  hum- Springs,  can,  in  divers  Times, 
receive  notable  Aluiations  or  Changes,  by  new  Mix¬ 
tures,  or  by  thole  which  have  been  made  being  en¬ 
ure  ly  exhaullcd. 

.Some  have  imagined,  that  Mineral-! Eaters  are  pro¬ 
duced  entirely  ol  the  A lincrnl  Vapours  exhaling  from 
Rimes,  and  eondenfed  ;  but  it  is  not  very  likely. 


that  there  arc,  in  the  Earth,  Mines  abundant 
I  urn i Hi  Vapours,  capable,  being  condcnieil,  t0  vUJ’. • . 
the  perpetual  Courlc  of  thole  Waters,  m  Soinecs 
arc  inexhaiilliblc.  But  it  may  happen,  that  (,,”c  n 
ral  Vapours  or  Exhalations,  are  mixed  with  thi  ^ 
Waters  which  run  through  the  Earth,  v  K,L  ' 
to  be  met  with,  and  condenlcd;  and  that 
ters  remain  impregnated  with  then- Qualaas  •  v  . 
fomc  volatile  Salts,  not  concrete ,  Jubl. majftl 
dry  1  exhalations,  or  in  thole  humid  '  apmu>. 
very  eafy  to  dilcovcr  thole  Exhalations  a.u  qix 
T he  Vaiicty  of  their  Marters  is  very  great,  ^ 

tores  are  accidental  the  Qualities  °  tK1‘  ,K[ 
through,  and  where  they  arc  °l,lUi,'i  ^  {y 
ait,  and  the  Alterations  they  f|tx  ,  nu 
Waters  they  arc  mixed  with,  aie  not 

nilell.  3 


run 
evident 


1: 


MINERAL- W A  TE  R  S 


COI 

ft  is  equally  difficult  to  difcover  the  Juices  which  can  ing,  is  very  different-  fr  1  • 

mixed  with  the  Mineral  Waters,  and  particularly  which  of  cokl  and  coi  Jhr  '5  ‘CC|U!res  in  the  Fire, 

"  •  . ^ . . J -  '  1  folnriv/  Tl  c°agulauve,  renders  it  cauftick  and  re 

anas 

Sr^nnZ’  7  ahofeTh.°  Ufc  itfor  common  Drink.  That 


he  IlllXCu  wicii  — —  "  "rk,,y5  cmvi.  ^aiu^uiauy 

|.0j-L,  which  receive  no  Concretion,  and  communicate  no 
knfibie  Quality  to  thofe  Waters  for  thofe  liquid  and 
entirely  volatile  Juices,  pafs  in  the  Diftilktion,  with  the 
Matter  of  the  Water,  and  are  only  manifested  by  Ef- 
j .^s  which  fmiple  Water  cannot  produce. 

The  Juices,  called  Concretes,  becaufe  they  can  becon- 
dcniccl,  and  refoived,  have  Sediments,  which  render 
them  vifible  and  palpable  after  the  Diftilktion  or  Eva¬ 
poration  of  the  Water  they  are  mixed  with.  But  it  is 
very  difficult  to  difcover  their  Kind  and  Properties,  if 
they  have  no  refpeft  to  thofe  which  are  already  known, 
or  if  they  be  feveral  together. 

The  Saits  and  Earths,  are  the  moft  fenfible,  and  moft 
common  Matters,  mixed  in  Springs  and  Well  Waters. 
There  is  feldom  any  Earth  which  does  not  participate  of 
lb  me  Salt  difToluble  in  the  Waters  which  pafs  through 
them;  and  the  Current  of  thofe  Waters,  carries  off  always 
likewife  fome  fubtle  Earth  ;  and  this  is  what  is  found  the 
moft manifeft  in  thofe  Waters:  But  the  Knowledge  of 
thofe  Salts  and  Earths  mixed  in  the  Waters,  Js  not  al¬ 
ways  fo  diftinft,  that  one  can  determine  the  Species 
thereof,  and  form  a  lure  Judgment  of  their  Properties. 

There  are  but  very  few  concrete  Salts  known  to  us. 
There  may  be  feveral  of  them,  which  have  refpetf:  to 
the  common  Salt,  Nitre,  Allum,  and  Vitriol,  which  are 
the  four  moft  common  Kinds  of  mineral  concrete  Salts. 
Thofe  whofe  Propenfity  to  Concretion  is  not  accom¬ 
plished,  and  which  are  yet  in  Embrio,  and  as  in  their 
Seminary  or  fir  ft  Being,  are  lefs  difeernibie  in  that  State, 
and  thofe  which  are  better  formed,  and  already  Concretes* 
or  capable  of  Concretion,  which  fome  call  enixi,  i.  e! 
born,  and  came  out  of  their  Matrices,  have  no  finiple 
and  homogeneous  Subftances  in  each  Species.  1 

The  common  Sait  has  two  different  Portions  mixed 
together;  one  is  con denfed  and  cryftallifed,  in  the  Cold 
and  in  a  damp  Place,  after  the  Evaporation  of  Part  of 
the  Water,  in  which  that  Salt  has  been  diffolved  •  the 
other  is  neither  condenfed  nor  cryftallifed,  but  by  the 
total  Evaporation  of  the  reft  of  the  Water.  That  the 

I  omoncyftaHiied  in  the  Cold,  or  in  a  damp  Place,  is 
the  moft  Mphnrous  and  by  its  Sulphurity  is  eafily  mix’d 
'vi  h  Sulphurated  Salt  of  Tartar,  calcined  and  refoived  in 
a  damp  Place,  or  m  common  Water,  without  Coagula- 

r  °"u„n  fhat  ,Part,  of  the  common  Salt  which  is  not 
ndenftd  but  by  the  total  Evaporation  of  the  Water 

which  it  has  been  dilToIved,  has  an  Acidity,  which  im- 

£yfix7' fr, the  &lt  °f  Tartar  Solution,  and 

II  other  fixed  fulphuroiis  and  nitrous  Salts. 

fiiluliurniK^M  Wr*cb  cryftalliiea,  in  a  damp  Place,  on 
condcnfihlp  nnl.>  u..  .aS* 


fnn,1«.«r.k,  ,  ,  ^  ima5  HKCWllC,  a  1UC 

nfible  only  by  the  total  Evaporation 
S  ?lS;  vf>?  T.fc,  of  an  „„a 


of  its  aqueous 

and  foon  refold" TT01  an  undtuous  Subftance, 
Portion  is  vJv  7  3  !’,U'nid  ,PIacc  *  which  different 
lirll,  ,fr0nl  tlat*.  which  is  condenfed 

that  Vitriol  his  I  C  'n  dre  Water  where 

pure,  S'  'Ilf"  *®>>ved.  Thofe  Cry  (la  Is  are  a 

Earth  whereof  is  ™  ■tr-°  S  ,a,  Sreat  dcaI  op  t,le  mineral 
phtirou.  a„5  iS0  CCo'P:tatcd.  ^  thc  Mixture  of  the  ful- 
«n  be  eafily  ,a  ts.’  Wltb  which  the  other  Coflion 

True  Nitre?  T' n  fecond  thc  moft  acid. 

Mnc  Portions’  one,,  'kCWr  >’  ,comPofed  of  two  different 
I  ftallifwl  in  a  C0Yi  ,  ole  Eftphurous,  which  can  be  cry- 

|  fol,vt(l  after  that  Crvfhl'lir  ?  and  anot,lcr  which  dif- 
'  Ed  but  by  a  n  '  1  at,on»  at>d  which  is  not  cornlcn- 

j  ",c  EEimidity,  'is  k  i  fiu,,C|n0llB1  t0  cxpd  a,‘  Chc  diflolu- 
!  ",,1'Cl1  'Y'  other  has  fT  l  hurous’  a,ltl  has  fome  Acidity, 


cm*.,,-  c  n  il  ioi  common  jJrink  T'hir 

irsLfls’ 

S  ’  ,  ,  fT  no  lds  of  fulphurous  Salt.  This 

JS”  dhicj,  Slots 

.  T!ie  Summary  of  Allum  and  that  of  Vitriol  muff 

"”‘“f  S'”  ■“  CoVS' ta 

aic  extracted  by  means  of  Water,  after  their  Calrim 
non  in  the  Fire,  and  their  Maceration  in  the  Air  The 

5ucCe  ffem  V  s'  hlVe  e7ited  could  not  uo- 

o rones,  and  that  of  Vitriol  in  the  fulphurous  Marcnfires 
are  not,  in  that  State,  manifeft  to  our  Senfes  •  and  often 

Fff-A  °the™lfe  kn°wn  >n  Mineral  Waters,  but  by  fome 
thofe  Effedls  can  be  equivocal.  X’  DecailU- 

r,„ til  ,thoT  Varieties  of  mineral  Salts  embrioned,  enixi 

firft  S’oftST’  ^IPoUr0US’  no*  fuJphurons,  of  the 
hrtt  and  of  the  fecond  Concretion,  thofe  of  their  Gen- 

render  diffimlr  M‘f UreS’  ProPorti°ns,  Alterations,  &>c. 

perties  of  the  Waters  participating  thereof.  C  1  ‘°' 

tpv. .  1C  fu,btI  e.  Ear^h  mixed  Eke  wife  in  the  MineralWa- 
Tl,nfe  P  be.J,kew,ferof  faecal  Sorts  difficult  to  difcover- 

SiikfVf110””'-  aft  T”-  ««•  iSSS 

qualities.  The  one  is  diffoJuble  in  diftilled  Vine»arA 

^aiftlale  in  tl  .  ;  the  one  fufible,  the  other  "not 

the  on^amWi Flre*  r  iere,tllCy  affume  divers  Colours ; 

alquous,  calcinous ;  the  one  produced  by  the  Concre- 
not"  °  theertam  r*'inti’  °r  fu,Phurous  Juices,  the  others 

areJ.,  p  difeovered  when  mixed  together.  * 

F  JJ™  fimpJe  Enfufions  of  certain  fulphurous  mineral 

arths  can  caufe  a  notable  Alteration  in  common  Wa¬ 
ters,  though  nothing  of  thofe  Earths  is  left  in  their  Se¬ 
diments  after  Diftillation,  as  there’s  none  feen  in  certain 

Antimony ndCred  rCUnitive  by  the  fimPle  Infufion  of 

Hot  Mineral-Waters  can  contraft  fome  Alteration  bv 
the  fulphurous  and  bituminous  Matters  they  meet  with 

m  their  Courfc  ;  for  thole  Matters  partake  of  certain  1  u b - 

tile  Salts,  which  thofe  Waters  can  diffolve  and  carry  off 
along  with  them.  7 

Some  Mineral-Waters  cold,  or  Juke-warm,  have  a 
lou n Hi  or  vinous  Flavour,  which  is  not  difeovered  in  any 
oi  thole  which  are  not  notably  hot ;  but  that  Flavour  is 
fo  call ly  loft  by  the  Jcaft  Hear,  or  in  the  Air,  that  it  is 
cumcult  to  thlcover  what  caufes  it.  T'here  is  not  fo 
much  as  any  found  in  the  Waters  thought  to  be  alumi¬ 
nous  and  vitriolick,  but  likewife  in  the  Waters  which 

are  manifcftly  nitrous,  and  which  abound  in  fulphurous 
Salts  oppofed  to  Acids. 

1  he  Caufes  of  Meat  of  certain  Miner alJVaters  are 
little  known.  There  is  Room  to  doubt  if  there  be  fub- 
terraneous  Fires  capable  of  heating  them,  or  if  they  have 

received  rh.ir  Kir  _ 


w/iifii  j  » *•>  JuipnuroLK  m/l  Inc  a  •  r  ,  .  — r-'.  v*  uiwn,  ui  it  uiuy  nave 

T  r  a' ,er  bas  not.  ’  'aS  fo,nc  Acidity,  received  that  Heat  by  the  Exhalations  of  fome  ferment- 

hut  V„ ,  lic'"'fis  or  limbrio’s  of  the  )  c  i.  ,  „  !"lncml  J«icc8»  ol'  wherein  an  Ebullition  nrifes  from 

fm,  '  !0l:is>  or  Juices  nm  m  .  the  mineral  Salts  arc  the  Mixture  ol  other  Juices. 

tl ,7) .  which  can  be  condenfolT’l  r"1"  i'y  vaporoils»  To  difcover  the  Nature  and  On.-ilm™  nf 

Adion  Of  Fi,.c. .  or X  ,'  r  1  an<l  fixcd  111  1>:ltt,  by 

al.  Jt"l  rendered  cnmMc  df"gaBcd  from  their  Ma- 
1  ;  whir-K  ...  alVt*  Concretion  bv  nvmne 


•r  *  . 

the  Mixture  of  other  Juices. 

To  difcover  the  Nature  and  Qualities  of  Mineral- 
Waters ,  the  following  Method  is  to  be  obferved 

tllc7.  iUUl  rendered  capable  nV7^“B.tU  .iro"1  tne,r  Ma“  From  what  Place  they  arc— 2|  In  what  Time  or 

aid  y[.r*i  '|VbJc^  is  °hferved  in  certain^nftrnii  b^.mt,?ns  PirP°r,rion  of  ^  A"’  they  have  been  taken  in  their 
(M„  r  ,<)l  'riw>  ....  '  "ltf0l,s?  nluminous,  Springs.  — 3.  II  they  are  lent  in  Bottles  to  the  Phyliciail 

who  is  to  examine  them,  he  mull  enquire  how  long  t|K:y 

have  been  in  Bottles,  and  if  the  Hoi  Lies  were  clean?  and 

have  been  well  corked.— q.  If  they  have  made  ibme 

Sediment  in  the  Boul^and  ol  what  Kind.— -5.  If  thole 

6  M  Waters 


<■;;  ?;n«i  Salts,  rim  7..  I LtIUHn  n,rroil9»  aluminous, 
^«nain  h  ,,J  ]Phw™  found  in  the 

l  ob'  °f  Nitre  ,n.tl,cFire»  which 

0Ic^y  were  burnt!  1?  •  bcnilAiary  >n  the  Stones 

N  o* .  JI  m  thac  Statu  of  its  firft  Be- 


i 


coz 


mineral-waters. 


Waters  are  limpid  or  muddy.  —  6.  If  they  have  fome 
Smell  and  fome  manifeft  Flavour.  —  7.  If  their  Weight 
differs  notably  from  that  of  fimple  and  common  Wa¬ 
ter.  —  8.  If  they  change  Colour  by  being  mixed  with 
Galls,  or  Oak-Leaves,  or  Pomegranate’s  Peel,  Myrabo- 
lans,  &c.  —  9.  If  having  been  cxpofed  to  the  Air,  or  a 
little  heated,  they  are  no  longer  fufceptible  of  Colour. 

, — 10.  If  being  put  in  Diftillation  through  the  Alem- 
bick,  in  BalneoMarite,  there  arifes  and  diftills  firft  fome 
Liquor  more  fubtile  than  the  reft,  and  if  there  be  found 
fome  Differences  between  the  diverfe  Portions  of  the 
fame  Water  diftilled,  received  feparately. — n.  If  in  the 
Evaporation  or  Diftillation  of  thofe  Waters,  at  a  very 
moderate  Heat,  fome  Pellicles  be  formed  on  the  Surface 
of  the  Water ;  or  if  fome  terreftrial  Concretions  be  made 
floating  by  Flakes  in  the  Water,  or  adhering  to  the 
Sides  of  the  Vefiels,  or  fettling  at  the  Bottom,  and  which. 

_ _ 12.  If  after  an  aimoft  total  Diftillation  or  Evaporation 

of  thofe  Waters,  fome  faline,  fibrous,  granulated,  or 
otherwife  figurated  Concretion,  be  made  in  the  Liquor 
left,  and  cxpofed  in  a  cold  Place. — 13.  If  the  Water  being 
all  evaporated,  or  diftilled  dry,  leaves  a  Settling,  how 
much,  and  what  Sort  of  Settling.  — 14.  If  the  terreftrial 
Settling  contains  fome  Portion  of  Salt  or  not.  — 15.  To 
which  Salts,  of  thofe  commonly  known,  the  Salts  of 
thofe  Waters  can  have  a  Report.— 16.  If  they  precipi¬ 
tate  into  a  red,  or  yellow  Colour  fublimate  Mercury 
diffolved  in  common  Water;  'and  if  they  precipitate 
likewile,  the  fulphurous  Earths  of  common  Vitriol,  as 
do  the  true  Nitre  of  the  Antients,  the  Natron  of  Egypt* 
the  white  Lode,  and  the  foffil  Borax.— 17.  It  they 
change  green  the  Colour  of  Syrup  of  Violets,  and  it  they 
rCftore  die  blue  Colour  of  the  Tourncfol,  turned  red  by 
fome  alluminous  vitriolick  Add  or  other,  as  the  true 
Nitres  do. — 18.  If  they  turn  red  the  Tourncfol,  as  the 
Allum  and  Vitriol  do. — 19.  If  they  thicken  and  coagu¬ 
late  quickly,  the  Liquor  of  the  fixed  Salt  of  Tartar,  as 
does  the  fucculcnt  and  fecond  Portion  ot  common  Salt, 
which  is  not  condenfed  but  by  a  total  Evaporation  of 
the  Water  in  which  that  Salt  has  been  diffolved.— 
20.  If  they  caufe  no  Changes  in  the  Waters  of  the  Dif- 
folutions  of  fublimate  Mercury  and  Vitriol,  nor  on  the 
Syrup  of  Violet,  nor  on  the  Liquor  of  the  Salt  of  Tartar 
refolvcd,  no  more  than  do  Saltpetre,  and  the  firft  Por¬ 
tion  of  common  Salt,  which  is  cryftalized  when  cxpofed 
in  a  cold  or  damp  Place.  —  21.  If  the  earthy  Settlings 
of  thofe  Waters,  after  the  Separation  of  their  Salts, 
are  entirely,  or  in  Part  diifolublc  in  diftilled  Vinegar, 
and  with  fome  Ebullition,  as  certain  Sorts  of  Chalks,  as 
does  the  white  Earth  of  the  Curds  of  nitrous  and  alkali 
Salts,  produced  by  the  Mixture  of  the  fecond  Portion 
of  common  Salt.  —  22.  If  thofe  terreftrial  Settlings  di¬ 
verted  of  Salts,  put  to  the  Fire  and  rtrongly  heated  in 
German  Crucibles,  be  fixed  if  they  change  Colour,  if 
they  are  vitrified  or  calcined,  and  ii  by  means  of  the 
rediuftive  Salts,  fome  thing  metallic!-:  can  be  extracted 
from  it  or  not.  —  23.  And  if  their  Saits  purified,  after 
they  have  been  melted  at  the  Fire,  in  Crucibles  of  a 
good  vitrified  Earth,  alVume  fome  extraordinary  Colour. 

According  to  thisExamen  made  on  Heaters  ol  different 
Spiings  both  hot  and  cold,  there  may  be  obferved 
particularly,  Salts  and  Earth  of  divers  Qualities,  and  in 
different  Quantities. 

The  Saits  condenfed  after  a  How  Diftillation  or  Eva- 
poiation,  may  be  reduced  to  two  Genders,  the  one  to 
the  Nitre  of  the  Antients,  which  is  a  fulphurous  mine¬ 
ral  Salt  fc m blab lc  to  the  Alkali  of  the  Plants,  the  others 
to  the  common  Salt  confidcred  in  one,  or  the  other  of 
its  diffi  lent  Portions,  or  according  to  the  Mixture  of 
both  together.  For  in  all  the  Analyles  made  ot  all  Sores 
of  Mineral  Waters,  by  the  Academy  ot  the  Sciences  at 
Paris*  there  has  been  found  neither  Allum  nor  true 
Vitriol. 

All  Mineral-Waters  are  either  hot,  or  hike- warm,  or 
cold  •,  they  alto  differ  in  the  Taftc,  for  fome  ol  them 
are  four  or  vinous,  fome  aullcr  or  ferruginous,  and 
others  without  any  manifeft  Flavour,  or  in  lipid. 

All  thofe:  fallible  Differences,  joined  to  thole  which 
are  the  muff  remarkable  in  die  lading  of  thofe  Waters, 

.....  .  .  .  ^  1  ■  1  <  1 


Antients,  have  given  Occafion  to  . 

Waters  into  feveral  Gaffes,  to  difpofe  in  ^7^- 

hiftorical  Detale  of  die  Obfervations  made  W 

them.  v‘  "  cxamjnhg 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  Gaffes  are  the  hot  V'.,., 
which  is  found  a  Salt  which  has  a  Report  to 

In  the  fecond  are  the  hot  Waters,  whoil-  s>ir  •  -- 
femblable  to  the  Nitre  of  the  Antients.  IS  r°u,‘“ 

-  a  -  m  ■  m 
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In  the  third  are  the  infipid  lukewarm  Waters  '  •  • 
participate  of  fome  Salt,  either  common  or 
ibme  which  have  no  Salt  at  all.  '5  a:i  t 

In  the  fourth,  are  the  lukc-warm  Waters  nf  , 
or  vinous  Talte,  which  participate  iomethin*  ofrh 
Nitre.  *  c  trLS 

In  the  fifth,  are  the  infipid  cold  Waters,  which 
cipate  of  fome  Salt  femblable  to  common  Salt  and  r  .. 
in  whofe  Analyfis  no  Salt  is  found. 

In  the  fixth,  are  the  cold  Waters ,  whofe  Flavour  i 
ferruginous  or  aufter. 

In  the  feventh,  are  the  cold  Waters  of  a  fouri/li  or  v>- 
nous  Tafte,  which  participate  of  common  Sait. 

And  in  the  eighth,  are  the  cold  Waters,  of  a  fouri^ 
or  vinous  Tafte  likewife,  which  participate  of  th:  [r^ 
Nitre. 

Note,  In  the  feveral  Experiments  which  have  been 
made  on  Mineral-Waters ,  none  of  the  hot  once  have 
been  found  fourifh,  and  none  of  the  infipid  cold  ones 
nitrous. 

Note ,  alfo.  That  none  have  took  fo  much  Pains  to 
examine  the  different  Qualities  of  the  feveral  Kinds 
of  Mineral-Waters ,  as  the  Royal  Academy  of  Selene; $ 
at  Paris  has  done.  I’ll  give  here  an  Account  0!  ail 
the  curious  Difcoveries  they  have  made  in  that  La- 
men,  particularly  of  thofe  which  are  found  in  the 
Kingdom  of  France  \  lince  by  the  Report  thofe  Wa¬ 
ters  may  have  with  others  found  any  where  ellc,  one 
may  eafily  judge  of  the  Qualities  of  thofe  \Y.:r  -n : 
But  previoufly  to  it,  I  muft  (peak  of  die  moll  cmii- 
derable  Springs  of  Mineral-Waters  found  here  in  In¬ 
land  ,  which  are  of  the  firft  Clafs,  viz.  hot. 

The  chief  hot  mineral  Springs  in  England,  are  tiiofi 
near  Wells  in  Somerfetjbire ,  and  thofe  others  at  E:,x;r: 
and  Matlock  in  Derby/}: ire  ;  which  latter  however,  ar.: 

rather  warm  or  tepid  than  hot. 

In  the  City  of  Bath  are  four  hot  Baths ;  one  triangular 
called  the  Crofs  Bath ,  from  a  Crofs  that  formerly  Hood 
in  the  mid  ft  of  it ;  the  Heat  ol  which  is  more  genus 
than  the  others,  becaufe  it  has  fewer  Springs  1 1*2 

fecond  is  the  Hot  Bath,  which  heretofore  much 
hotter  than  the  reft,  when  it  was  not  lb  large  as  it  now 
is.  The  other  two  arc  the  King’s  and  Queen  s  nath  , 
divided  only  by  a  Wall  ;  the  laft  having  no  pin. j., 
but  receiving  the  Water  from  the  King’s  Bath,  tt.ua  •> 
about  fixty  Feet  fquare,  and  has  in  the  Midu  c  .1.. 
many  hoc  Springs,  which  render  its  healing  Q^iahty  n.oii 
effectual.  Each  of  thefe  is  furniffied  with  a  l /arm  c 
throw  out  Water  upon  the  Dileafetl,  wheie  it 

’“The  Englip  pretend,  that  thefe  Water*  abound  w::J 
a  mineral  Sulphur ;  they  are  hot,  as  alrcni  yo  . ■  ‘llj 
a  bluilh  Colour,  and  Ilrong  Scent,  and  lent 

Mineral  Waters,  though  if  Salt  be  added  O  - 
prefcntly.  On  Settlement  they  allord 
which  is  ufed  by  way  of  Cataplafm  m  A  ■>  f, 
Service  to  fome  than  the  Waters  thenilrlvu,  t.u 

they  depofite  on  Diftillation  and  no  0C  '.Ll  j  g  |  jrJB1 
Dr.  Aft  at  doff  found  the  Colour  of 

from  the  King’s  and  1  loth  Bath,  ye  inv  *  ‘  (  , 

the  Crofs- B  A  white  ;  whence  he  com  I  jes, 

which,  tho’  it  abounds  more  with  Sulj 
hence  that  it  is  all  Nitre  and  no  A  him.  ^  on  .... 
is  fuppofed  to  prey  on  Silver,  and  .ill  o 

and  none  on  Urals. 
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Note,  That  the  Ufc  °f  IV>tl'ncsh 

after  Diftillation  nr  Evaporation,  and  particularly  in  the  in  Dileafes  o(  the  |^caL  ’  *'*'  quh, *ucbons  amlC°!l 
Participadon  of  mtain  Salts,  fume  of  whii  h  have  iomc  Dilcales,  as  (cpi°  us,  ,  T  a[Ul  Stone, 

Repo 1 1  to  common  Salt,  and  others  to  the  Nitre  of  the  nations  ol  the  Bowels,  the  ban  y 
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nT  ifes  of  Women  and  Children.  The  Baths 
inoft  farmed  many  Cures,  and  are  commonly  ufed 
h*ve  Rer^eme(|y  [ n  obftinate  chronicle  Difeafcs  ;  where 

whether  they  will  agree  or  not, 
Ic'cannot  be  known  without  Trial. 

n-  mnfiderable  Mhieral-lV aters  in  the  Kingdom 
Theiy°  vvhich  are  alfo  hot,  are  thofe  of  Bourbon 
of  in’the  Botirbonefe .  The  great  Number  of  Springs, 

IjnC))  Lficencc  of  the  Baths,  the  Antiquity  of  the 
“nd  the  Care  our  Kings  have  taken  of  their 
Bui  <ln hiidiment  for  a  Century  pad,  give  thofe  Waters 
f  me  ^Prerogative  to  be  the  firft:  confidered  in  that 

^^Examen  has  been  made  of  the  Waters  of  the 
^  of  the  Sheen's  Fountain,  of  that  of  Ef cures,  and 

d  The  Wafer  of  the  great  Well,  call’d  the  Lymbe.  is 
,  [e(i  its  Source ;  it  is  limpid  and  without  Taftc. 

sLlv  diftiHed,  no  Difference  is  found  between  what 
T  firft,  and  what  comes  through  at  the  latter  End 

the  Operation.  It  leaves  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Cur- 
°j.  a^out  ^  of  a  white  and  faline  Sediment,  of 

Such  is  leparared  -A  of  Earth,  and  the  A  are  a  pure 
r  ,  0f  the  Taftc  of  common  Salt,  which  is  condenfed 

into  Grains  of  a  cubick  Figure,  like  the  Sea  Sait :  This 
AVatcr  always  remains  limpid  in  the  Curcubites  during 

the  Diililhtion. 

To  examine  the  Quality  of  thofe  Salts  by  comparing 
th?m  with  common  Salt,  the  Academy  caufed  to  be  dil- 
folvcd,  feparately,  of  the  one  and  the  other  Salt,  in 
four  Times  as  much  of  common  Water;  then  fome  of 
it  was  mixed  in  other  common  Water  in  which  had  been 
dilTolved  fublimate  Mercury  ;  and  it  was  obferved,  that 
by  the  Mixture  of  the  Salt  of  the  Water  of  the  Lymbc, 
neither  Difturbance,  nor  Precipitation  was  made  in  the 
Water  where  the  Sublimate  had  been  diflolved,  as  none 
was  made  by  the  Mixture  of  common  Salt.  The  lame 
was  obferved  in  the  DilToIution  of  Vitriol,  which  was 
dillurbed  neither  by  the  Salt  of  the  Water  of  the  Lymbc , 
nor  by  common  Salt.  Thofe  two  Salts  put  feparately  on 
the  Tinfture  of  Indigo,  changes  not  its  blue  Colour,  as 
Allom,  Vitriol,  and  all  the  other  Acids  do,  which  turn 
ir  red :  But  they  have  equally  precipitated  the  Salt  of  Sa¬ 
turn  alfo  diflolved  in  common  Water,  and  filtrated  thro* 
the  grey  Paper. 

Having  thus  compared  the  Salt  of  the  Water  of  the 
l.ymbe  with  the  common  Salt,  and  obferved  the  Report 
oi  one  to  the  other,  they  obferved  afterwards  the  Dif- 
fi cnees  of  that  Salt  of  the  Water  of  the  Lymbc,  from 
tin- Allom  and  Vitriol,  as  well  by  the  Light  and  Tulle, 
vhieh  found  in  them  notable  Differences,  as  by  the 
Mixtures  made  feparately  of  thofe  three  Matters  diflolved 
in  common  Water  on  a  Tincture  of  Indigo,  the  blue 
Colour  whereof,  which  was  changed  into  a  clear  Red 
by  the  Mix  tine  of  Allom,  and  into  a  brown  Red  by  the 
Mixture  of  Vitriol,  was  not  at  all  changed  by  the  Salt 
o  the  Water  of  the  Lymbe,  nor  by  the  common  Suit. 

)’ comparing  that  Salt  of  the  Water  of  the  Lymbe 
the  other  mineral  Salts  vulgarly  known,  it  was  ob- 

]  .pV  h*  ]t  not  fulminate  in  the  Fire  with  com- 
hi.  mc  Matters  as  Salt-pctre  does;  that  the  Savour  of 

1  <  no  Report  to  that  of  the  other ;  that  Salt* 
N'e  uflolvtd  in  common  Water  changed  a  little  the 
ol  Indigo  into  Red,  which  the  Salt  of  the  Wa- 
:!.  (>  1,11  C'ynibe  did  not ;  and  that  Salt-pctre  diflolved 

Wat*r  M  not  difturb  the  DilToIution  of  the 
J  ^•uuin,  as  the  Salt  ol  the  Water  of  the  Lymbe 
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the  i'vlaIr°  (lifcn,v\rd>  that  the  Salt  of  the  Water  of 
t:JC  v  WUS /hflerent  from  the  true  Nitre,  in  that 

^  n,c!1  .;ls  lhc  Natron  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Wm*  l"'raP|tay,s  into  an  orange  Colour  the 
t.V.S,i|rn|  ,i  \Vr  c  1  °!vct^  ,n  common  Water,  what 

'iifluiliin,,  thu  Min-?  tl,c.  Lymbe  ‘JM  not,  nor  even 

i i  ■  i  °  ll!lon  ol  the  Sublimate,  as  the  Salt 
Uyall  h.f  r1  ri',Kltrs  it  »  li"lc  milky. 

the  J  .vmil.  1lU, I,’11W"!<j,,s  of  that  Salt  of  the  Water  of 
•kit  it  I,,  ]  .J  u  °ther  known  Salts,  it  was  obfervetl, 

fuel,  co-nmon  ^  to  th«  Sea-Salt,  and  other 

hkat.  ’  S  lts  cml’|oyed  in  preferving  and  feafoning 


And  becaufe  the  Salt  Gem  and  fixed  Salr,  ft  pa  rated 
from  Saltpetre  in  refining  it,  appear  femblable  to  the 
common  Salt,  they  were  both  examined  to  fee,  to  which 
of  the  two,  the  Salt  of  the  Water  of  the  Lymbe  had 
more  Report ;  and  it  was  obferved,  that  it  was  more 
femblable  to  the  fix’d  Salt  of  Saltpetre,  than  to  the  Salt 
Gem  ;  and  agrees  likewife  in  that  with  common  Salr. 
The  Salt  Gem  dilTolved  in  Water,  and  put  to  evaporate 
at  a  flow  Heat,  produces  continually  Crufts  on  the  Surface 
of  the  Water,  it  difturbs  and  renders  white  the  limpid 
DilToIution  of  Sublimate  ;  it  turns  yellow  the  green  Difi- 
folution  of  German  Vitriol,  and  in  a  fihort  Time  is  con¬ 
denfed  into  tranfparent  and  long  Fibres  in  that  Di Ab¬ 
lution  of  Vitriol,  what  the  Salt  of  the  Water  of  the 
Lymbe  does  not,  no  more  than  the  common  Salt,  and  the 
fixed  Salt  of  Salt-pctre. 

Nothing  bituminous  and  fulphurous  has  been  unco¬ 
vered  in  the  Water,  nor  in  its  Settlement. 

The  other  Waters  of  Bourbon  Lancy ,  which  are  thofe 
of  the  Queen's  Fountain,  and  of  the  Fountains  of  Ef- 
cures ,  and  of  St.  Leg er ,  and  which  in  their  Sources  have 
different  Degrees  of  Heat,  the  firft  being  die  hotted, 
though  lefs  hot  than  that  of  the  Lymbe  ;  the  iecond  lets 
than  the  firft,  and  the  third  only  warm  or  tepid,  have 
been  found  to  have  the  like  Settlings,  and  in  the  like 
Proportion.  All  three  had  proportionably  a  little  lefs 
Salt  than  that  of  th  o.  Lymbe  \  but  other  wife  their  Sait 
was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Lymbc ;  in  five  Pounds  of 
thofe  Waters  there  were  almofl  a  whole  Drachm  of  Salt. 

The  Salt  of  tiiofe  Waters  melted,  at  the  Fire,  in 
German  Crucibles,  is  only  turned  grey ;  and  the  Earth 
feparated  from  the  Salt  of  the  Water  of  the  Lymbe  has 
changed  Colour  at  the  Fire,  is  turned  very  brown,  and 
has  contra&ed  fome  Salt  Tafte  ;  but  that  of  the  Waters 
of  the  other  Springs  has  not  changed. — Thefe  are  the 
Remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the  Water  of  the 
firft  Clafs,  where  has  been  difeovered  a  Salt  femblable  to 
common  Salt. 

The  hot  Waters ,  in  which  is  found  a  Salt  femblable 
to  the  Nitre  of  the  Antients,  are,  particularly,  thofe  of 
Bourbon  V Archambault,  in  the  Botirbonefe  likewife. 

The  Water  of  the  Baths  of  Bourbon  /’ Arch ambault, 
taken  in  the  Spring,  was  of  a  nitrous  Tafte. 

During  the  Evaporation  made  at  a  flow  Heat,  to  ob- 
ferve  its  Setdement,  there  were  formed  on  its  Surface 
white  Pellicles,  which  were  precipitated  afterwards  into 
Flakes:  The  whole  dry  Settlement  was  found  to  be 
of  the  Weight  of  the  Water,  and  that  Settlement 
contained  W ■  of  white  Earth,  and  TV  of  Salt. 

In  examining  that  Salt  it  was  obferved  that  it  had  a 
lixival  Savour,  and  was  purely  nitrous.  The  Nitre  to 
which  MefTieurs  of  the  Academy  have  judged  proper 
to  refer  the  Salt  of  the  Water  of  the  Baths  of  Bourbon 
V Archamb ault,  is  the  true  Nitre  of  the  Antients,  which 
has  a  Report  to  the  fulphurous  fixed  Salt  of  burnt 
Plants,  and  is  different  from  Salt-pctre,  which  fome 
Chy miffs  miftakc  for  the  Nitre. — There  is  a  foffil  Nitre 
dug  out  of  the  Earth,  into  grey,  com  pad,  and  pretty 
hard  Mafles.  There  is  fome  loft,  Ids  compact,  and 
pretty  white,  which  blows  on  the  Earth  in  fome  hot 
Climates  :  There  are  Waters  impregnated  therewith,  as 
that  of  the  Nile  ;  the  Natron  of  Egypt,  and  the  natural 
Borax ,  are  Species  thereof. — All  thole  nitrous  Salts  have 
fome  Sulpluireity,  which -is  not  found  in  Salt-pctre,  un- 
lefs  it  be  alkalized,  i.  c.  reduced  by  Means  of  the  Sul¬ 
phur  of  the  Coals,  to  the  Nature  and  Quality  of  the 
Salt  of  the  Herb  Kali,  which  is  the  black  Sode.  The 
fulphurous  fix’d  Salts  of  Plants,  and  the  true  Nitres, 
caufe  the  DifTolution  of  fublimate  Mercury  in  common 
Water,  to  precipitate  info  an  orange  Colour;  they  turn 
that  of  the  Syrup  of  Violets  into  green,  and  reftore  the 
blue  Colour  of  Indigo,  changed  red  by  acid  Liquors; 
what  the  Salt  of  the  Waters  of  the  Baths  of  Bourbon 
V Archambault  lias  done  likewife,  and  which  Salt-pctre, 
common  Salt,  Vitriol,  and  Allom  do  not. 

Nothing  bituminous  was  found  in  that  Water ;  and 
no  other  Sulpluireity  was  difeovered  in  it,  but  the  ni¬ 
trous  one  or  its  Salt :  The  Earth  of  its  Settlement  had 
nothing  fat,  and  could  be  diflolved  in  Part  in  diftilJcd 
Vinegar. 

In  four  Pounds  of  that  Water  was  found  one  Drachm 
and  a  half  of  nitrous  Salt,  and  that  Quantity  of  that  Salt 
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was  fufficient  to  purge  by  Stools  as  the  Alkali  do. 

This  great  Quantity  of  true  Nitre  in  the  Water  of 
the  hoc  Springs  of  Bourbon  F  Archamb atilt ,  can  be  con¬ 
fide  red  as  the  principal  Caufe  of  the  Effects  of  that 
Water  in  thofe  who  c  rink  it  ;  and  by  the  Confideration 
of  the  Properties  of  that  Kind  of  Salt,  which  to  warm, 
to  attenuate,  to  refolve,  to  deterge,  to  purge,  &c.  one 
may  judge  of  the  Conveniency  of  that  Water  to  the 
Conftitution  of  the  difeafed  Perfons,  and  to  the  Quality 
of  their  Maladies,  to  prelcribe  them  the  Ufe  thereof 
The  Properties  of  the  Water  of  the  Bath  of  Bourbon 
F ylrchdmbault,  are,  in  my  Opinion,  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  the  Water  of  the  Baths  in  England ,  fince  the  Salt 
in  both  is  the  fame. 

The  third  Clafs  is  that  of  the  infipid ,  warm,  or  tepid 
Waters,  fome  of  which  participate  of  fome  Sort  of  Salt, 
and  the  others  have  none. 

Of  this  Kind  of  Mineral-Waters,  is  that  of  Premeau 
in  Burgundy,  which  taken  towards  the  End  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer*  is  limpid  and  without  Savour,  and  pretty  agreeable 
to  drink.  It  has  fome  deterfivc  Quality. 

To  difeover  if  that  Water  participates  of  fome  bitumi¬ 
nous  Matter,  fmelling  like  Amber,  as  it  had  been  re¬ 
ported,  MefTrs.  of  the  Academy,  caufed  fome  of  it 
to  be  diftilled  in  Glafs  Alembicks,  in  Balneo  Marine, 
which  palled  into  the  Recipients,  had  no  Smell,  and  did 
not  appear  different  from  what  had  been  put  in  Diftilla- 
Jation  :  And  nothing  was  found  in  the  Settlement,  hav¬ 
ing  either  Confi (fence,  or  Smell  of  Amber  or  of  Bitumen, 

They  caufed,  likewife,  fome  of  the  fame  Water  to  be 
evaporated  in  earthen  Pans,  at  a  flow  Heat;  but  what 
was  evaporated  had  no  Smell.  During  the  Evaporation, 
there  were  feen  fwimming  in  that  Water  fome  fmall 
Mucilages  of  a  grey  Colour ;  and  toward  the  End  of 
the  Evaporation,  the  Surface  of  the  Water  was  cover’d 
with  a  grey,  and  fandy  Pellicle,  and  the  Sides'*  of  the 
Pans  lined  with  a  fubtile  grey  Salt.  Towards  the  Bot¬ 
tom  were  the  Mucilages  which  had  nothing  bitumi¬ 
nous.  Thele  Mucilages  being  dried,  diffolvc  them- 
felves  into  a  heavy  Earth,  and  the  whole  Settlement,  was 
but  in  a  fmall  Quantity,  Jefs  than  5V-1-0 
of  the  Water. 

In  that  Settlement  there  was  a  very  fmall  Quantity  of 
Salt,  of  the  Tafte  and  Quality  of  common  Salt.  The 
Earth  was  not  diffolubie  in  the  Spirit  of  Vinegar. 
Being  put  in  the  Fire,  and  made  red-hot,  it  turned 
white. 

Among  the  Mineral-Waters  of  the  fourth  Clafs, 
which  are  the  warm  or  tepid,  of  a  fourifh  or  vinous 
Tafte,  and  which  participate  of  the  true  Nitre,  the  A- 
cademy  examined  more  particularly  that  of  Jaude  in  Au¬ 
vergne,  taken  in  the  Spring,  from  the  three  Springs 
which  flow  there,  which  arc  the  fmall  Sprhtg  of  Jaude , 
that  of  die  Field  of  the  Poor,  and  that  of  Beaurcpaire . 

The  Water  of  the  fmall  Source  of  Jaude ,  was  very 
limpid,  and  of  a  fourifh  and  vinous  Tafte,  leaving 
1'omc  dry  Im  predion  on  the  Tongue. 

In  emptying  the  Bottles  to  put  that  Water  to  eva¬ 
porate,  there  were  found  at  the  Bottom  fome  Settle¬ 
ments  of  the  Colour  of  a  dead  Leaf,  which  were  fe- 
parated. 

In  the  Evaporation,  the  Water  did  not  appear  thick 
or  muddy,  and  there  were  formed  in  it  neither  Pellicles 
nor  Flakes.  What  remained  dry,  made  y-fr  of  the 
Weight  of  the  Water.  It  was  a  greyifti  Matter  almoft 
halfSalt,  which  had  a  Report  to  the  true  Nitre,  and 
which  being  melted  in  a  Crucible  at  a  violent  Heat  af- 
fumctl  a  red  Colour. 

The  Earth  of  that  Settlement  was  almoft  all  diffolvcd 
in  diftilPd  Vinegar,  with  a  great  Effervefccncc,  It  was 
not  changed  in  the  Fire. 

'File  Water  of  the  Field  of  the  Poor ,  was  in  all 
Things  fcmblablc  to  that  of  the  final]  Spring,  its  Settle¬ 
ments  the  lame,  and  its  Salt  nitrous  likewife. 

That  of  Beaurcpaire  had  nothing  different  from  the 
two  orheis. 

'File  Salts  of  thofe  three  Waters,  having  been  fc- 
paratrly  melted  in  Crucibles  at  a  violent  Heat,  a  dinned 
a  red  Colour,  more  or  Ids  dark,  according  to  the  De- 
gi  re  of  the  hire. 

The  A<  ademy  examining  the  Waters  of  the  fifth  Clafs 
(containing  die-  infipid  cold  Water.1:  which  participate  of 


fome  Salt,  fcmblablc  to  common  Salt  i  r 

Settlements  there  is  no  Salt  found)  ZZ'  "n'L‘ V 
tice  of  the  Fountain  of  Jonas,  at  bon/.t 
That  Water,  which  had  been  taken  in  V T '• 
the  Spring,  was  limpid,  and  without-,  vSlnnm~ 
That  Water  being  evaporated  A 7’’  ^ 
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very  white  and  heavy  Settlement,  envWi  T,‘  ‘L 
reddifh  Terrcftnety.  That  Settlement  hJc  ?h 

that  it  was  not  fenfible  to  the  Tafte  ■  ana  ° 
ing  coagulated  the  Liquor  of  Salt  of 
as  does  the  fecond  Portion  of  the  Sea-Salt  tar 
That  Earth  could  be  diflblved  in'  p.rr 
Vinegar,  but  was  not  changed  at  the  Fire  “ 
Among  feveral  Waters  of  the  fixth  Chf  ■ 
cold  ones  of  a  ferruginous  and  auftere  LF  V'\ 
Vabls  in  Daupbim,  of  a  Spring  called  the  n 
ken  in  the  Month  of  May ,  appeared  finoul,?8"*  j*’  'a' 

different  from  other  ferruginous  Waters® 
thing  vitnohck.  °  l°roc« 

It  was  limpid  and  without  Smell :  m 
nous  and  ftyptick,  like  that  of  wall  vi‘ 

which  Vitriol  had  been  diffolvcd.  Its  Srw  •  ^  ,ri 
ftrong  and  difagreeable.  It  aflumec!  a  bJaciO  i'”  'V3! 


dining  to  blue,  when  mixed  with  Gall,  n'r’ 
Water  in  which  Englijh  Vitriol  has  been  ,iifl Li,'  cl!e 


changed  the  Tinfture  of  Indigo  into  a 
lour,  as  does  the  fame  Vitriol ;  but  bcino- 


diffolved.  ft 
purple-red  Co- 

t*  ro  l  rr  -n  Dcing mixed withthe 

Liquor  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  no  Precipitation  h-w  * 

it  happens  with  Vitriol,  and  the  whole  Liquor 

very  green.  There  was  at  the  Bottom  of  tfc 

fmall  yellovvifh  Settlement,  fuch  as  is  fen  ,n  wj,. t 

where  there  is  a  ferruginous  Vitriol.  ‘  u 

Having  put  that  Water  in  Alembicks,  to  have  ft  ' 
ftill’d  at  a  flow  Heat,  fo  foon  as  it  began  to  grow  warm 
it  loft  its  former  Savour,  and  was  no  more  acid*  W 
had  only  a  ferruginous  Tafte.  What  began  to  d,ft.  i 
was  infipid,  as  well  as  what  paffed  afterwards^  and  a  I 
that  could  be  diftilled  was  like  pure  Water.  It  remain’d 
but  about  of  a  grey  Matter,  which  had  Ionic  ik- 
port  to  Vitriol  (lightly  calcined ;  it  had  its  hik  but 
moderate.  That  faline  Matter  being  diffolvcd  in  com¬ 
mon  Water,  and  mixed  with  the  Liquor  of  Salt  of  Tartar, 
became  as  Ink  with  fome  Precipitation.  The  Yitric! 
caufes  no  fuch  Blacknefs  with  the  Liquor  of  Salt  of 
T  artar. 

Thofe  who  have  drank  that  Water  of  the  Spring  of  the 
Dominique  at  Vabls ,  have  found  it  heavy  on  the  Stomach, 
and  vomitive,  that  it  purges  downwards,  and  renders 
the  Stools  black. 

Of  the  Waters  of  the  feventh  Clafs,  which  are  cold, 
have  a  fourifh  or  vinous  Tafte,  and  participate  of  com  *, 
mon  Salt,  that  of  St.  Peter  of  Clermont  in  dtmgnc,  ta¬ 
ken  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Spring,  was  limpid,  but 
had  depofited  in  the  Bottles  fome  whitilh  Settlements. 
Its  Savour  was  a  little  fourifh  and  vinous. 

During  the  Evaporation  of  that  Water,  Pellicles  were 
formed  on  its  Surface,  which  were  precipitated  into  fmall 
Flakes.  The  whole  dry  Settlement  amounted  to  rk  o1 
the  Weight  of  theWater,  and  almoft  half  Salt  was  extract¬ 
ed  from  it,  fcmblablc  to  that  Portion  of  the  Sca-Salr, 
which  is  cryftalized  at  the  Bottom  in  a  damp  Place,  and 
which  is  mixed  without  Trouble  with  the  Alkali,  orlul- 
phurous  fixed  Salts  of  Plants  diffolvcd  in  common 
Water. 

The  Earth  of  that  Settlement  deprived  of  its  Salt,  as 
much  as  could  be  feparated  from  it,  by  Means  ol  not 
Water,  could  be  diffolvcd  with  a  great  Elki vcfccnce  u 
Spirit  of  Vinegar.  It  contracted  in  the  lire  a  mmw 
faline  Tafte,  and  its  Whitencfs  turned  grey.  .  . 

The  Water  of  Pougucs ,  in  the  Nivcrnois,  wludnsc 
the  eighth  Clafs,  viz.  cold,  ol  a  fburifh  oi  un0^ 
Tafte,  and  participates  of  a  Salt,  which  has  a  1  MK)!t 
the  Nitre  of  the  Anticnts,  taken  in  the  Spring,  1 
pid,  of  an  acid  and  difagreeable  Tafte.  t  - 

In  the  Evaporation,  its  Surface  was  coven  -- 
white  Pellicles,  which  faflcn’d  afterwards  t°  | ,c ,‘!  , 
oi'  the  Veffels,  in  Proportion  as  the  W  a  tor  dinni  ^ 

in  evaporating.  Tlicre  remained,  at  kill ,  a  «  1,11 
heavy  Setrlemenr,  of  a  Inline  Tafte,  which  auuan  ^ 
•d,  of  the  Weight  ol  theWater.  Alniojl  ■  u  ‘ 
was  extracted  from  it,  which  had  the  Qu.ihms  j: 
Nitre,  djicover’d  by  Experiments  like  t  mm  ^ 
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f  the  hot  Water  of  Bourbon  V Archam- 

,lclrrs.  of  the  Academy  of  the  Sciences  at 

Ate  T‘‘3t ,  ,e  Jikewife  a  very  curious  Examen  of  the 

I  P0!’ tV.rer  and  as  there  is  a  vaft  Quantity  of  that 
Sf^v  *  ’  d  into  England,  where  it  is  much  in 

I  'Va!er  ‘ufou^h  perhaps  of  very  little  Service  ;  _  I’ll 
Vogi^»  tn  D  the  Difcovenes  thofe  ingenious 

&«."«  » ““  w“r- 

„  water  brought  to  Paris  in  Bottles,  full  and 

ThCf  £  ,  w  as  very  limpid,  of  a  fourifli  and 

very  £  Mixed  with  Galls,  it  affumed  a  brown 

vinous  T  dte- 

Colour-  .  t  with  the  Di Ablution  of  fublimate 

Th3t  Ide  in  common  Water,  difturbed  and  ren- 
Mercury,  ^  and  mixed  with  Water,  in  which  had 

1  ^ flolved  German  Vitriol,  it  difturbed  it  likewife, 

^  t  l  (Vrnrt  Time  happen’d  a  Precipitation  of  a  fub- 
anu  m  a  j  which  is  done  by  Waters  which 

Dl£  fdphurous  Salt.  The  Acidity  of  that  Water 
;  c°f  hinder  it  from  difturbing  and  precipitating  the 
c1' i  !f  Wurn  diflolved  in  common  Water:  It  changed 
l  r  verv  little  the  Tinflure  of  Indigo,  which  a  leffer 
A  iditY  turn’d  very  red :  Which  makes  one  judge  that  the 
■  Aridkv  of  that  Water  is  not  Ample. 

A  Having  put  that  Water  in  Diftillation  at  a  very  fmall 
Heat*,  in  aGlafs-Alembick  very  high,  to  feparate  from 
-  h’t  |t  has  the  moft  volatile  and  fubtile,  what  pafifed 

Brft  was  not  found  different  from  what  followed,  and 

from  what  remain’d  in  the  Cucurbi te,  in  interrupting  the 
Diftillation,  after  about  a  fourth  Part  of  it  had  been  ex¬ 
tracted,  and  it  was  no  more  acid.  What  remained  in 
the  Cucurbite  having  been  put  in  an  earth ern  Pan  to 
evaporate  (lowly  on  hot  Embers,  to  obferve  if  fome  Con¬ 
cretion  (hould  happen  during  the  Evaporation,  chat 
Water  remained  always  limpid  *  and  when  there  was 
left  not  above  two  Ounces  of  it  in  the  Pan,  new  Ef- 
fays  were  made  to  know  the  Quality  of  the  Salt  it  con¬ 
tained,  pouring  a  little  of  that  Water,  as  well  over  the 
Diffolution  of  fublimate  Mercury  made  in  common  Wa¬ 
ter,  which  is  difturbed,  as  over  that  of  German  Vitriol, 
which  it  difturbed,  likewife,  precipitating  a  reddifh 
Earth;  and  over  the  Syrup  of  Violets,  which  it  changed 
green.  Ail  which  Effe&s  have  been  Proofs  of  a  ful- 
phurotte  Salt. 

The  VdTel  in  which  the  Evaporation  was  made,  was 
Found  lined  in  its  fuperior  Part,  towards  the  Edge,  and 
all  round,  with  a  faline  Concretion  ;  and  lower,  towards 
the  Bottom,  it  was  lined  with  a  yellowifli  Earth,  almoft 
inlipid,  but  a  little  aftringent. 

1  he  Evaporation  ended,  it  remained  of  the  whole 
Quantity  of  that  Water,  which  was  7  Pounds,  6  Ounces, 
and  6  Drachms,  an  earthly  and  faline  Settlement,  which 
lined  the  whole  inward  Surface  of  the  Pan.  That  Set¬ 
tlement  being  taken  out,  weighed  only  48  Grains,  three 
Quarters  whereof  were  a  light  ancl  fubtile  reddifh  Earth, 
and  the  other  Quarter  was  11  fulphurous  Salt,  which  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  fublimate  Mercury  into  a  whitifh  Colour, 
,  { 0  r‘lc  v°knle  Salts  ot  the  Plants  and  Animals  ;  and 

\  not. ,nf0  a  rcc^  or  orange  Colour,  as  do  the  true  Nitres, 

)  and  the  Alkali. 

1 

h 

^  pi’  Jliat  ^1C  £reat  Quantity  of  Mineral-Waters  the 
1  iiylicians  prelcribe  to  their  Patients  for  the  Cure  of 

cci t.un Rebellious  Maladies,  which  cannot  be  conquer’d 

^u™cdics,  give  Occafion  to  judge,  that 
.,K  iflcdt  their  Patients  hope  from  it,  is  to 

im™/  •  c  ^a*ra  by  that  inward  walking.  That 
I  c Vs ,  T  .  C01Tiderablc,  becaufe  moft  of  the 
rh  .°vy ^  proceed  from  die  Obflrudlion  of 

refold  r, W  >Cr  l!wt  Krcat  Quantity  of  Drink  can 
isrlu-r  c  ,  which  Patients  receive  from  it, 

a|VtT  ri^U  .C.t.lat,  *cw  ^byficians  take  the  Pains  to  feck 
iiotwirhfl ^  ’Vcu  a1’  Qualities  of  thofe  Waters,  which, 
^  arc  Vc,‘y  ^ilTerent,  and  of  that  Confe- 
a  better  1  if!  L*  0lIr  Attention,  in  order  to  make 
Maladies  Lm°i  ir,(,acJ-'olx^ng  co  the  Differences  of  the 
Patients* *  °  t  ,c  divcrs  c°nftitution.s  of  the 


be  Mineral  t^ac.  Spring-’ Waters,  luch  as 

*  Inch  are  employ’d  in  Medicine,  can  have 
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different  Qualities,  if  one  confiders,  that  fome  of  them 
come  from  Places  Jefs  diftant  from  the  Surface  of 
the  Earth;  and  the  others  from  deeper  Places.  Thole 
which  could  not 1  penetrate  very  deep,  becaufe  of  the 
Beds  of  Stone,  or  of  Clay,  which  are  underneath,  re¬ 
main  on  thofe  Beds,  and  flow  only  through  thofe 
Places  where  they  find  a  Paflage.  They  have  their  Ori¬ 
gin,  either  from  the  falling  of  the  Rain,  or  from  the 
Tranfcolation  of  the  Waters  of  Rivers,  Lakes,  or  of  the 
Sea  through  the  neareft  Grounds,  and  in  thofe  where 
they  can  extend  themfelves;  and  in  running  through 
thofe  Grounds,  they  diffolve  the  Salts  they  meet  with, 
and  load  themfelves  with  fome  fubtile  terreftrial  Particles, 
found  in  them  in  the  Evaporation.  The  Water  which 
comes  from  the  deepeft  Places,  where  it  has  been  car- 
ried  by  its  own  Weight,  through  the  Places  it  could  pe¬ 
netrate,  cannot  re-afeend  in  its  liquid  Confidence,  with¬ 
out  being  forced  ;  but  being  ratified  by  fome  fubterra- 
ncous  Heat,  it  rifes  into  Vapours ;  then  re-afluming  its 
former  and  natural  liquid  Confidence,  from  the  Cold  to¬ 
wards  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  it  forms,  in  coming  out. 
Fountains,  and  even  Lakes  on  very  high  Mountains, 
where  it  can  very  well  rife  thus,  fince  fome  of  it  rifes 
as  far  as  to  the  middle  Region  of  the  Air,  where  the 
Clouds  are  formed,  and  whence  the  Rain  falls.  Thofe 
Waters  ratified  in  the  Depths  of  the  Earth,  whence 
they  arife,  receive  eafily  the  Mixtures  of  the  Exha¬ 
lations,  and  Mineral  Vapours,  which  are  frequent  in 
thofe  Places.;  but  thofe  Mixtures  being  not  very  often 
difeover’d  in  thofe  Waters  flowing  from  their  Sources, 
neither  by  the  Smell,  nor  by  the  Tafte,  cannot 
be  known  but  by  their  Effe&s,  the  Report  where* 
of  to  their  Caufes,  is  not  always  very  eafy  and 
certain. 

The  Knowledge  I  give  here  of  the  Salts  and  Earths  of 
feveral  Mineral-Waters ,  will  not  fatisfy  plainly  the  Cu- 
riofity  of  thofe  who  would  be  informed  likewife  of  the 
other  Caufes  of  the  Properties  of  thofe  Waters,  fince 
befides  the  Mixture  of  the  concrete  Matters  found  in 
them,  according  to  the  Obfervations  related  in  this 
Treatife,  there  could  be  found,  likewife,  in  them.  Mat¬ 
ters  which  are  concrete,  fo  fubtile,  and  fo  volatile,  that 
nothing  can  be  difeovered  of  them,  in  the  Settlements, 
different  from  the  Salts  and  the  Earths,  and  which 
is  no  more  found  in  what  paffes  through  Diftillation. 
That  fourifli  or  vinous  Tafte,  which  vaniflies  when  the 
Water  is  expofed  to  the  Air,  or  to  the  Heat,  muft 
have  for  a  Subjedt  a  very  volatile  fpirituous  Matter, 
which  it  would  be  very  proper  to  know.  The  Heat 
which  fome  of  them  have  in  their  Sources,  and  at 
their  fallying  out  of  the  Earth,  can  be  attributed  to  hot 
Vapours  mixed  with  them  in  their  Courfe,  in  the  fub- 
terraneous  Depths  where  the  cold  Air  cannot  have  a  free 
Accefs  ;  and  certain  particular  Effe&s  of  thofe  Waters, 
on  divers  Subje&s,  give  occafion  to  judge  that  they  are 
not  pure  and  Ample. 

However,  the  Obfervations  made  on  the  Salts  and 
Earths  of  thofe  Waters  can  ferve  as  well  in  Medicine, 
as  in  the  mechanical  Arts,  to  form  a  Judgment  of 
the  Convcniency  of  fome  of  thofe  Waters,  for  fome 
Ufes  purpos’d. 

The  two  Sorts  of  Salts,  under  which  have  been  reduced 
thofe  of  thefe  Waters,  can  have  Diflcrcnces  which  di¬ 
vide  each  of  thofe  Sorts  into  feveral  others,  as  the 
Phyficians  of  the  Royal  Academy  have  obferved  it  irt 
the  Salts  extracted  from  the  Allies  of  divers  Plants, 
which  they  have  found  to  have  fome  Report  to  the  true 
Nitre,  and  the  other  Salts  to  the  common  Salt,  retain¬ 
ing  the  Participation  of  the  fpccilick  Properties  of 
their  Subjects. 

Some  of  the  Earths  found  with  thofe  Salts,  in  the 
Settlements  of  evaporated  or  diftill’d  Minerals  Waters, 
may  have,  likewife,  particular  Ufes  according  to  their 
Differences.  Some  Germans  have  obferved,  that  the 
white  Earth  of  the  Mineral  Water  of  SchivaWacb  is 
purgative.  They  have  had  in  the  Academy  fome 
Bottles  of  that  Water,  whole  Flavour  was  vinous  and 
ilrong.  The  Salt  of  its  Sediment  was  nitrous  and  pre¬ 
cipitated  into  a  naenrate  Colour  the  fublimate  Mercury 
diflblved  in  common  Water,  as  do  (he  Alkali  ol  the 
Plants.  TJ10  Earth  feparated  from  that  Sediment  was 
white  like  Chalk,  but  there  was  not  enough  if)  ex  pe¬ 
lt  N  rieiuc 
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ricnce  its  purgative  Virtue.  The  true  Nitre  of  the  An- 
tients  being  fulphurous,  and  having  a  Report  to  the  Al¬ 
kali  of  the  Plants,  lias  like  them  that  purgative  Faculty. 
And  that  white  Earth  found  with  the  nitrous  Salts  of  the 
Mineral-Waters ,  can  participate  of  the  fame  Quality,  as 
the  Chalk  of  the  Salt  of  Tartar  coagulated  by  the  fecond 
Salt  of  Sea-Water,  retains  fome  Properties  of  its  Salt, 
though  it  be  infipid,  and  not  difloluble  in  Water,  but 
only  in  acid  Liquors,  as  is  the  diftilled  Vinegar,  which 
diffolves  it  with  EfFervefcence  :  Which  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  like  wife,  in  feveral  white  Earths  of  the  nitrous 
M in  eral-Waters . 

The  vaporous  Matter  of  the  fourifli  and  vinous  Mine  - 
ral-Waters ,  is  very  likely,  the  fir  ft  Being  of  the  mineral 
Sulphur,  and  of  the  Concretions  which  refult  from  it. 
There  are  found  Earths  impregnated  with  that  fulphu¬ 
rous  and  vitriolick  Mineral.  And  often  no  concrete 
Mineral  is  formed  of  them,  which  could  be  difeover’d 
in  thofe  Earths,  where  neither  mineral  Sulphur,  Vitriol, 
nor  Metal  is  found. 

This  vaporous  and  indigeft  mineral  Matter,  can  very 
well  be  the  Principle  of  Vitriol,  but  in  its  firft  State,  it 
cannot  be  a  vitriolick  Produ<5t,  if  there  be  any  found  in 
Earths,  where  there  is  no  Vitriol  yet.  It  is  more  eafy  to 
obferve  it  in  its  Products,  when  it  has  received  fome  mi¬ 
neral  Concretion.  The  humid  Air  penetrating  the  Stones 
of  the  Mine,  which  are  infipid,  but  impregnated  with  a 
mineral  Sulphur,  which  is  eafily  felt,  when  dif¬ 
en  gaged  by  the  Fire,  renders  manifeft  to  the  Tafte,  a 
fulphurous  Acidity,  which  was  not  felt  before.  And  of 
the  concrete  Sulphur  of  thofe  Sr  ones  of  the  Mine,  or 
Marcafites,  penetrated  with  the  humid  Air,  a  concrete 
vitriolick  Salt  is  formed,  which  is  the  Product  of  that 
mineral  Sulphur,  whole  Principle  was  an  acid  and  very 
vaporous  Matter.  Which  has  been  obferved  in  feveral 
argiilous  Earths  expofed  to  the  Air,  which  refolving 
themfelves  into  Powder,  contra#ed  firft  an  Acidity  molt 
fenfible  to  the  Nofe,  then  to  the  Tongue  •,  becaufe 
there  were  formed  in  them  fulphurous  and  inflammable 

Concretions,  and  afterwards  faline  Concretions,  which 
were  reduced  into  Vitriol. 

This  fubtile,  vaporous,  and  acid,  or  rather  acerb 
Matter,  does  not  produce  always  vitriolick  Concretes  ; 
and  it  happens  in  feveral  Earths,  that  for  Want  of  the’ 
requifite  Difpofitions,  it  remains  in  its  firft  State.  Then 
it  is  not  a  Vapour  of  Vitriol  ;  and  the  Mineral-Waters 
which  run  through  the  Earths  where  that  fubtile  Matter 
is  found,  and  which  contra#  an  Acidity  by  its  Mix¬ 
ture,  ought  not  to  be  called  vitriolick.  It  has  been  ob¬ 
ferved  in  feveral  Waters,  impregnated  with  that  acid 
Liquor,  that  they  neither  contained  a  true  Vitriol,  nor  any 
Matter  which  had  a  Report  to  Alluni,  and  that  the  Salt 
remaining  in  their  Sediment  was  a  Nitre,  fuch  as  defen¬ 
ded  by  the  Antients,  and  which  is  as  different  from  Vi- 

triol  and  A  Hum,  as  all  the  Alkali  or  fulphurous  fixed 
Salts  of  the  Plants. 

I  he  Salts,  Vitriols,  AlJums,  and  other  concrete  Mat¬ 
ters,  refolvable  in  Water,  can  be  mixed  in  Mineral- 
Waters,  fo  as  not  to  be  difeover’d  but  in  their  Settle¬ 
ment;  but  the  Sulphurs  and  Bitumens  arc  always  eafily 
di {covered  in  the  Waters  impregnated  therewith,  becaufe 
they  refide  in  them,  or  fwim  a- top,  it  being  impofiiblc 
they  could  be  mixed  with  them  as  the  Salts  are.  McfiYs. 
of  the  Academy,  perceived  none  in  the  Waters  fent 
them.  Thofe  which  were  very  hot  in  their  Source, 
did  not  appear  more  fulphurous  and  bituminous 
than^  the  others ;  and  il  fome  Sulphur  or  Bitumen 
be  found  in  their  Baiuns,  or  in  their  Muds,  it 
m.ty  be,  that  it  is  not  fuch  enfiamed  Matters  in  the 
Earth  which  have  heated  them.  It  is  more  likely,  that 
they  contra#  that  Meat  by  the  Mixture  of  fome  hot  Va- 
pouis  they  meet  with  in  the  deep  Places  they  pals 

i  l  or  Experience  informs  us,  that  no  com- 

bulnbie  Matter  takes  lure,  or  preftrves  it  long,  without 

Air;  and  that  to  cxtinguilh  the  Fire  in  lighted  Bi¬ 
tumens,  there  wants  nothing  die  but  to  deprive  them 

fil  Inf*  L  a:.,  t  -  *  *  •• 


T,  .  .  ,  i: 

ir  theic  be  no  perpetual  fui 

Heat  of  certain  MinerhyatJ  why.nf,Js. 

Vapours  and  Exhalations,  the  HeJtwhe!  'r  El,th  2 
penetrate  to  cool  them .  ...i  .the  Air  d0«,  u 


penetrate  to  cool  then, ;  and  where 'thofe? « 

Room  enough  to  rarifV  2„2'td  Ms- 


ters  have  not 


nave  notKoom  enough  to  ratify  Z-VT*  M* 

Heat,  by  a  greater  Rarifaction.  «  <2 

Vapours  can  be  increafed  by  forcing  2  ,  ‘  of  thofe 

roweft  Conduits ;  and  if  they  meet Vid  °  w'  r"% 
run  through  the  fame  Conduits,  thev  1  ,  s  'r*:h 

by  mixing  with  them.  7  tQ. 

Some  Experiments /  have  been  mad,.  v  , 

Room  to  judge,  that  the  Warm  of  hot  i**4  & 

rural  Baths,  are  heated  by  hot  Vapours  Xl2r“'i  ’'!‘ 
with  them.  r  nia  fJls  alor 


"3 


x.  Becaufe  thofe  hot  Mineral-Water,  a 
the  Mouth  and  the  Tongue  of  thofe  w2  i  T  bllrri 
as  they  flow  from  their  Source,  as  would  d™k  ^ 
heated  at  the  Fire  to  the  fame  Degree  of 
feems  to  proceed  from  the  Tenuity  of  the  \2  ''  ,n:cil 
caufes  that  Heat  in  the  Water.  The  2 1  - ? 

Wine  does  not  burn  fo  violently  the  Hand  ir  V'1 uf 
would  do  a  red  hot  Coal.  C  tJllc,ilS « 

2.  Becaufe  the  Heat  of  Mineral-Waters 
on  certain  tender  Matters,  as  does  That  of  * 
Water  contrafted  at  the  Fire  in  the  fame  IwT* 
it  has  been  feen  that  Sorrel-Leaves,  which  tow 
very  eafily  in  common  Water  moderately  Led  2 
the  Fire,  do  not  grow  foft  in  the  MiJalmLl 
the  Nert,  m  the  Bourbonefe,  which  are  the  hettelr  j, 
trance  and  the  Excefs  of  the  Heat  thereof, 
difficult  to  be  drank  ;  but  thofe  Leaves  only  cm-M 
Colour,  and  became  yellowifh  like  dead  Leaves  Whrt 
makes  one  judge  that  that  Heat  proceeds  from  foae 

Vapour,  or  fome  Exhalation  different  from  the  War 
and  more  proper  to  dry  than  to  foften. 

3 ■  Becaufe  thofe  Waters  are  found  hotter  in  Air 

Springs  at  Night,  than  in  Day-time ;  which  may  be 

caufed  by  the  Coolnefs  of  the  Air ;  which  hinders  the 

Diflipation  of  the  hot  Vapours  and  Exhalations  mixed  m 
thofe  Waters. 

4-  Becaufe  thofe  Waters  expofed  to  the  Air  out  of 
their  Sources,  do  not  grow  cold  fo  foon,  as  docs  com¬ 
mon  Water  heated  at  the  Fire  ;  becaufe  the  cold  Air, 
which  loon  ftops  the  Motion  excited  in  the  common 
Water  by  the  Fire,  retains  the  hot  Vapours  which  he..: 
the  Mineral-Waters  by  their  Mixture,  and  hinders  them 
from  being  fo  foon  difiipaced. 

5.  Becaufe  the  hoc  Mineral-Waters  have  not  a  greater 
Difpofition  to  boil  on  the  Fire,  than  the  common  fold 
Water  ;  for  the  one  takes  as  much  Time  to  boil  as  tiic 
other.  Which  Ihews  very  well  that  the  Heat  ton* 
traded  by  the  Mineral-Waters  in  the  Earth,  dots  ft 
proceed  from  the  Motion  of  their  Panicles  cwiicu  'ey 
fome  fubterrancous  Fire  ;  for  that  Motion  continued  or 
increafed  by  the  Fire  of  a  Chimney  or  Furnace,  would 
make  them  boil  fooner  than  thofe  which  arc  cold,  and 
have  not  that  Difpofition  by  a  Motion  began.  Jiw 
Heat  of  the  Mineral-Waters  proceeds  then  iron)  lome 
hot  Vapours  or  Exhalations  mixed  with  them,  and  win' a 
the  Fire  expels  from  them,  before  they  cun  boil  unu 
Fire. 

If  there  be  in  the  Earth,  without  Fire,  to1 1  hat 
ft  long  enough  to  heat  the  Wafers  of  cei  tain  Springs^ 
Heat,  which  communicates  itfelf  to  Wafers  which  haw 
been  hot  for  fome  thouland  Years  pall,  and  have,  ju* 
haps,  always  been  hot,  mull,  in  order  to  hr  pcrpm;aa>-. 


haps,  always  been  hot,  mull,  in  order  to  hr  perprna^ 
preferve  itlelf  in  the  deepeft  Maces  ol  the  Earth,  J"- 
,  n  .  -  -  -•••••0  ~  w  m|jnvi  11  id 1 1  the  molt  cliflant  from  the  Surface  of  its  blnbc,  ui- 

o  1  )e  -ommumcaiion  ol  the  Air,  by  covering  the  Vcf-  the  Air,  wherewith  it  is  environ’d,  could  weaken  tty; 

ids  dole  which  contain  thofe  Matters.  The  Sulphurs  its  Coldncfs,  which  feems  to  be  the  mod 
w  lie  \  du in  in  iiiiniu  deep  open  Places  of  fnm#»  Arrmvlino-  r li *) t*  d  mn/WifSnn.  the  Rifiermct  oi  t- 


w.  C"  *5uln  111  ccriiiiii  deep  open  Places  of  fome  Moun¬ 
tains,  do  not  take  J'irc,  but  where  they  take  Air,  and 
when  what  was  uncover’d  is  conliimed,  the  Fire  crafts 
in  wJiat  is  covcrM,  though  ir  be  equally  combnllible. 


According  to  that  Suppolition,  the  JFficru.u  -•  • 
AVaters  ol  hoc,  and  of  cold  Springs,  fume  of  wau-i 
been  found  to  depolire  ihefiimc  Saliments,  and  to  iau  ;• 
fame  Sort  ol"  Salts,  Ihould  proceed  from  that  taoc  * 
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rcrs  run  in  the  Earth  through  Places  more  or  Jefs  deep. 
V'cmuft  obferve,  that  the  Waters  which  run  on  the 
Karrh  are  cold,  if  they  are  not  heated  by  the  Sun  ;  and 
We  find  not  a  very  manifeft  Heat  in  the  Parts  of  the 
Earth  which  are  not  very  deep  :  Which  gives  occafion 
to  judge,  that  whatever  notable  Pleat  there  be  in  the 
Earth,0  it  mull  be  very  deep  in  it. 

It  is  not  very  ealy  to  difeover  the  Qualities  of  thofe 
Vapours  or  Exhalations,  which  are  mixed  in  Mineral- 
Jftters,  and  heat  them.  It  does  not  feem  neceffary  that 
they  fnould  be  all  bituminous  or  fulphurous,  tho*  fome 
of  them  be  fuch.  At  Aix  la  Chapelle ,  are  feen  Flowers 
of  Sulphur,  exalted  againll  the  Walls  of  the  hot  Springs 
which  are  there.  And  in  the  burning  Spring  of  Dau - 
thine,  in  France,  a  Flame  is  feen  coming  out  with  the 
Water,  and  which  very  likely  was  not  Flame  under 
Ground,  where  it  had  not  Air  enough  to  burn,  and  the 
Water  which  comes  out  along  with  it,  is  fcarce  heated 
by  it.  But  in  feveral  other  Springs  of  hot  Mineral- 
jValtrs ,  nothing  is  feen  either  fulphurous  or  inflam¬ 
mable.  There  are  many  other  Mines  which  are 
heated  without  taking  Fire,  and  whofe  Vapours  are  mix¬ 
ed  in  the  hot  Mineral  Waters,  but  the  Qualities  there¬ 
of  are  no  otherwife  known  but  by  the  Effedts  they 
produce. 

Meffrs.  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Sciences,  had 
no  Occafion  to  obferve  the  various  Effedts  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Kinds  of  Mineral  Waters  in  different  Ufes.  The 
Obfervations  of  the  Effects  of  thofe  Waters  on  thofe 
who  drink  them,  or  ufe  them  in  Baths,  Lotions, 
Embrocations,  &c.  are  referved  to  Phyficians,  who 
mud  know  the  particular  Difpofitions  of  thofe  Perfons, 
and  the  State  of  their  Health  altered  or  reftored.  y\s 
to  their  Ufes  in  the  mechanical  Arts,  it  will  be  eafy  to 
obferve  what  the  one  and  the  other  of  thofe  Waters  can 
do  in  the  Maceration  of  Hemps,  in  the  White¬ 
ning  of  Linen,  in  the  Dying  of  Wools  and  Silks,  in 
Dreding  Leathers,  in  Tempering  Iron-Tools,  in  Boiling 
Pulfes,  in  Watering  Plants,  ®  S 

As  to  the  Obfervations  of  the  divers  Weights  and 
Confidences  of  Mineral  Waters,  they  can  be  better  made 
in  the  Places  where  they  flow,  where  they  are  not  yet 
alter  d  neither  in  their  Compofition,  nor  in  their 
Confidence,  as  they  can  be  by  their  being  tranfported 
and  kept,  having  loft  fome  Portion  of  the  vaporous 
Matters  m.Jxed  with  them,  and  which  made  up  their  mod 
fubtile  Confidence  i  either  having  con  traded  fome  Cor- 
rupnon  which  has  render’d  them  thicker,  and  almoft 
mucilagenous  ;  or  having  depofited  cerrain  mineral  Ter- 
redrcitics,  which  render  them  lefs  fubtile,  when  they  are 
mpci cepnbJy  mixed  in  them,  and  which  mod  commonly 

wlir? ^ft-t0i  before  thofe  Waters  are  drank, 

than  when  kepf. d  cmcacious  when  they  arc  new, 

oblcrve  ^the^W ^,^iat  iilu^ious  Company  to 

2  KWe’8  '  and  C°nfifcncc  of  thofe  U- 

ilai/ance.  ^  thc  Aratometcr->  and  the  compoftd 


A  -  WATERS. 
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N‘le’  T1,i,t  tllc  Xraiometcr  is  a  fmall  hollow  Globe  of 


Glais,  having  at  the  Bottom  a  fmall  Cavk-  u> 

tam  as  much  Quick-filver  as  is  neceffary  to  thake  th  it 
Globe  to  plunge  into  the  Liquor.  |„  !ts  MR 

Parts  is  a  fmall  l  ube  or  Pipe  an  Inch  lonp- ;  and  at 

he  WtrTIty  ?f  ^  Tubc  is  a  Bafonlo  receive 
the  Weights  which  are  to  make  it  plunge  into  diffr 

rfnt  tlq.U°rS’  t0  3  certam  Mark  made  in  die  Middle  of 

that  Tube.  By  Means  of  this  Inftrument  put  into 
divers  Liquors  it  is  difeovered,  not  only^thdr 
Confidence  be  different,  but  likewife  of  how  mud 

ofdfe  by  the  0bfervation  of  the  Weight 

of  the  Indrument,  and  of  that  which  is  put  on  fhe 

Lijuors0  makC  1C  plUnge  eqUal,y  into  tb°fe  divt'ls 

Tbe  ct»»P0/ed Ballance,  is  a  common  Ballance  very 
moveable  and  very  juft,  to  one  of  the  Bafons  where7 

T-  rurPfnded?  with  fome  Horfe-Hairs,  a  Cylinder 

and  'Z  h  Po°f  Si,frabZ  ““  in  “tWp 

fure,  would  occupy,  and  of  fuch  a  Weight  that  it 
may  plunge  m  all  Sorts  of  Waters.  That  Cylinder 
being  put  into  the  Water,  whofe  Weight  and7  Con- 
fidcnce  is  to  be  obferved  ;  in  the  other  oppofite  Ba- 

cedaij  to  keep  the  two  Bafons  in  Equflibrio-  and 
according  to  the  Difference  of  the  Weight  requir’d 

rKhan-ffqU‘ lbr'Um  ‘n  divers  WateK,0 one  judges 

Weight  in  the  like  Quantity.  And  to  know  the 
Weight  of  that  Quantity  of  Water  occupied  by  the 

fZ  wlatL°f  t  l£  . Cyll,nder  mud  be  obferved, 
and  the  Weight  put  in  the  oppofite  Bafon,  fub- 

drafted  from  it. —  This  may  be  pradtifed  on 
Mineral-Waters,  taken  in  their  Sources,  and  exa¬ 
mined  on  the  Spot.  5 

ft  # 

Note  alfo.  That  the  like  Obfervations  can  be  made  on 
common  Waters,  either  for  drinking  or  to  prepare 
Vidua  Is,  that  by  the  Knowledge  of  their  Properties 
one  may  be  capable  to  judge  how  they  can  contrL 
bute  to  Health.  Thofe  Waters  called  common,  be¬ 
ing  not  pure  and  Ample,  can  have  divers  Properties 
acquired  by  the  Diver  A  ty  of  the  Mixtures  made  in 
them,  either  m  the  Air,  or  in  the  Earth.  And  tho* 
they  participate  in  nothing  of  thofe  Sorts  of  Minerals 
which  have  a  Report  to  the  metal  lick  Gender,  and 
the  Participation  thereof  gave  us  Occafion  to  call 
Mineral  the  Waters  impregnated  therewith,  they 
nave,  notwithftanding,  fomething  mineral  ;  for  the 
baits  and  Earths  found  always  mixed  with  them  are 
mineral  Productions.  And  in  moft  of  die  Waters 
lent  to  the  Royal  Academy  for  Minerals,  nothing 
but  Salt  and  Earth,  in  different  Proportions,  has  been 
found.  The  more  and  the  lefs  of  thofe  Mixtures 
make  the  DiftinCtion  between  the  Waters  of  that 
Kind,  employed  only  in  medicinal  Ufes  5  and  of  thofe 
for  common  Ufes,  thc  moft  fubtile,  left  heavy,  and 
left  mixed,  are  efteemed  thc  belt. 


MU  S  1  C  K. 


3SCS,r  g°UndS?  UndW  cc r ta * 11  Mcafurcs  o f  T line 

Mete? |,V  S  irdUCc1’  ancl.  lb  ordcr’d  or  depos'd, 

r,1ljj;  agreeable  Scnliition^*  SuCCcfl,on»  or  both>  thcy  may 


r .  ^  -pp.a.u,  I,,  n,.  ~  ceflion,  and  Confonancc,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  End  And 

t,iat  Caches  how  Sounds  imd, Vent01  s.  C  C0,P ,s  a  Science  this  we  call  the  Art  of  Compofition ,  which  is  properly  the 
31111  Time,  Mcafurcs  of  Tunc,  practical  Part  of  AlIjUL  1  ^ 

I  he  firft  Branch,  which  is  the  contemplative  Parr, 
divides  itfelf  into  theft  two,  viz.  the  Knowledge  of  the 

Relations  and  Mcafurcs  of  Tunes ,  and  the  Dottrinc  of 
Time .  J 


Mus  •  .  aLlons* 

mll'R  d‘VKlcs  ltfclf  naturally  into  Speculative  and 

t*  - 


?.nfcn  of  the  w’  ’,'5  that  which  confifts  i„  the  Ex- 

ioilmls.  and  inrcaroni,ir0pCr|t,CS’  &e-  of  the 

hnaiul  Mu  '  .?  ?  °n, tiKm-  . 

Iv'mwlcdgc  acquired H  *  r' 1  filcws  bow  cbc 

4  may  be  order’d  ?  Kclacions  they  bear  to 

Uud»  vanoufly  put  together,  in  Sue- 


The  former  is  properly  what  thc  Anticnts  called 
Harmonica ,  or  the  Do  Urine  of  Harmony  in  Sounds ,  as  con¬ 
taining  an  Explication  of  thc  Grounds,  with  the  various 
Mcafurcs,  and  Degrees  of  the  Agreement  of  Sounds, 
in  Refpaft  of  their  'Pune. 

The  latter  is  wiiat  they  call  Rhythmica,  bccaufc  it  treats 
of  the  Numbers  of  Sounds,  or  Notes  with  JRefpedt  to 
Time;  containing  an  Explication  of  long  and  /hon, 


co8 


MU  S  I  C  K. 


of  fvvift  and  flow,  in  the  Succcfiion  of  Sounds. 

The  fecond  Branch  of  the  practical  Part  of  Mufick , 
as  naturally  divides  into  two  Parts,  anfwering  to  the 
Parts  of  the  firft. 

That  correfponding  to  the  Harmonica,  the  Antients 
called  Mdop.via ,  becaufe  it  contains  the  Rules  of  making 
Songs,  with  refpeft  to  Time  and  Harmony  of  Sounds  ; 
though  we  have  no  Reafon  to  think  the  Antients  had 
any  Thing  like  Compofition  in  Parts. 

That  which  anfwers  to  the  Rhythmica  they  call  Rbyth - 
mo  paid,  containing  Rules  for  the  Application  of  the 
Numbers  and  Time. 

Note,  That  we  find  a  great  Diverfity  in  the  ancient 
Writers,  as  to  the  Nature,  Office,  Extent,  Divifion, 
&c,  of  Mufick. 

Hermes  Trifmegijlus  defines  Mufick  to  be  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Order  of  all  Things,  which  is  alfo  the 
Doftrine  of  the  Pythagorean  School,  and  of  the  Pla- 
tonifls,  who  teach  that  every  Thing  in  the  Univerfe 
is  Mufick.  Agreeable  to  which  wide  Senfe,  fome 
divide  Mufick  into  divine  and  mundane.  Divine  Mu¬ 
fick  is  that  refpefting  the  Order  and  Harmony  which 
obtains  among  the  eeleflia!  Minds.  Mundane  Mufick , 
is  that  which  refpefts  the  Relation  and  Order  of  every 

A- V  '  I  «  1  /•  k  a  A  _  m  _  .  •  . 


Porphyry  makes  another  Divifi0n  cfM  ^  , 
it  m  the  limited  Senfe,  as  having  M ’  tal<^ 

and  fonorous  for  its  Objeft  •,  and  without  dumb 
ing  the  fp ec ulative  and  practical  he  f  Qlttmguini- 

thefe  fix,  viz.  rhythmica ,  for  the  Motions  of ntS  Parrs 
wetnea ,  for  the  Cadence  and  Recitation  .  Uanc*ng; 
the  Pradice  of  Inftruments  ;  poctica  for  ior 

and  Feet  of  Verfes  •,  bypocritica, ,  for  the  C  a  Umbt‘r* 
the  Pantomimes  \  and  harmonica ,  for  Sinn-'  e  turcs  of 
Note,  alfo,  That  from  thefe  different  DivIfkT  , 
fick  by  the  Antients,  I'll  re-afeend  to  my  £  ft 

practical ;  and  enter  firft  into  a’  verv  1?  atf0e  an:* 
exad  Detail,  of  all  that  regards  the  3nd 

theorical  Part  of  Mufick,  paffing  fro * 
exaft  a  one,  of  the  practical  Part.  ce  Co 

The  fpeculative  or  theorical  Mufick,  has  for  me  a  , 
Sound,  which  in  Mufick  denotes  a  Quality  •  JC? 
veral  Agitations  of  the  Air,  confided  * 
pofition,  Meafure,  &c.  r  ^ll* 


to 


The  principal  Affedion  of  Sound,  wherehv  if  •  r  , 
be  the  Objeft  of  Mufick ,  is  that  whereb/it 


or  high  and  grave,  or  low. 


This  Difference  depends  on  the  Nature  of  chc  f 

*-■»  I.HU.L  vnnui  icipcLis  uic  ivciiiuuii  uiuci  ui  v.v«_iy  rous  Body  •,  the  particular  Figure  and  Quantityth  °n?' 
1'hing  elfe  in  the  Univerfe.  Though  Plato  by  divine  and  even  in  fome  Cafes,  on  the  Part  of  the  Bod  C  j  * 

Mu  fir  k  nnr?  nr?  c  ♦•hot-  in  f-Iir*  it-  O-rnr'lr  tf* 


Mufick,  underftands  that  which  exifts  in  the  divine 
Mind,  viz.  thole  archetypal  Ideas  of  Order  and  Sym¬ 
metry,  according  to  which  God  formed  all  Things. 
And  as  this  Order  exifts  in  the  mundane  Creatures, 
he  calls  it  mundane.  This  laft  Species  the  Antients 
again  fub- divided  into  four,  viz.  elementary  Mufick, 
or  the  Harmony  of  the  Elements  of  Things.- — Celejlial 
Mufick,  or  the  Mufick  of  the  Spheres,  comprehending 
the  Order  and  Proportions  in  the  Magnitudes,  Di- 
ftmees  and  Motions  of  the  heavenly  Bodies,  and  the 
Harmony  of  the  Sounds  redlining  from  thofe  Motions. 
—  Human  Mufick,  which  confifts  chiefly  in  the  Har¬ 
mony  of  the  Faculties  of  the  human  Soul,  and  its  va¬ 
rious  Paffions  •,  and  is  alfo  ccmfidercd  in  the  Propor¬ 
tion,  Temperament,  and  mutual  Dependance  of  the 
Parts  of  the  Body.  —  Laftly,  Mufick ,  properly  fo  cal¬ 
led,  which  has  for  its  Objeft  Motion,  confidered  as 
under  certain  regular  Meafures  and  Proportions,  by 
which  it  affefts  the  Senfes  in  an  agreeable  Manner. 
Now  as  Motion  belongs  to  Bodies,  and  as  Sound  is 
the  Effeft  of  Motion,  and  cannot  be  without  it,  but 
all  Motion  docs  not  produce  Sound  ■,  hence  this  laft 
Branch  of  Mufick  became  further  fub-divided.  Where 
the  Motion  is  without  Sound,  or  as  it  is  only  the  Ob¬ 
jeft  of  Sight,  it  was  cither  called  mufica  orchefiica ,  or 
fal tutor  in,  which  contains  the  Rules  for  the  regular 
Motions  of  Dancing.  Or  mufica  Lypo  critic  a,  which  ref- 
pefts  the  Motion  and  Gcftures  of  the  Pantomines.  When 
the  Motion  is  perceived  only  by  the  Ear,  /.  e.  when 
Sound  is  the  Objeft  of  Mufick  h  there  were  three  Spe¬ 
cies,  viz ,  I larmonica  which  conff dot's  the  Differences  and 
Proportions  with  refpeft  to  grave  and  acute.  Rhyth¬ 
mica,  which  regards  the  Proportion  of  the  Sounds  as 
to  I  ime,  or  the  Swifincls  and  Slow  nets  of  their  Suc- 
•  ceffions.  And  Metrica,  which  belongs  properly  to 
Pot  ts,  and  regards  the  Art  of  making  Verles. 

Hrifiidts,  i$ttiv til: anus,  llacchiiis,  and  fome  other 
am icnt  Writers,  define  Mufick  the  Knowledge  of 
Singing,  and  ol  the  Things  belonging  thereto  •,  which 
they  explain  by  the  Motions  of  the  Voice  and  Body  ; 
as  if  Singing  con  lifted  only  in  the  different  Tones  of 
the  Voice.  The  fame  Hr  if  ides  confidcring  Mufick  in 
rl.e  large  ft  Senfe  ol"  the  Word,  divides  it  into  con¬ 
templative  and  nl/ive.  The  iirft,  lie  lays,  is  either 
mutual  or  artificial.  The  natural  is  either  arithmetical, 
v-  huh  t’rmhders  the  Proportion  of  Numbers,  or  p  by  fi¬ 
led,  v.  hi'. : i  the  Order  of  the  'Filings  of  Na- 

I  “vt:J:c;cf  he  divides  as  above,  into  harmo- 

:rua.  1  he  uUive,  which  is 
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Pv’  Motions  of  idle  Pamomiines.  'Fo  which  ldme  add 
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it  is  ft  ruck,  and  is  that  which  conftitutes  what  L  u 
different  Tones.  wc  a" 

The  Caufe  of  this  Difference  appears  to  he  nn 

than  the  different  Velocities  of  the  Vibrations  of  ft 

ing  Bodies.  In  Effeft,  the  Tone  of  a  Souni  is  Lind  it 
abundance  of  Experiments,  to  depend  on  the  Nature  of 
thofe  Vibrations,  whofe  Difference  we  can  conceive  no 
otherwife  than  as  having  different  Velocities  •  And  Ike 
it  is  proved,  that  the  fmall  Vibrations  of  the  Ike 
Chord  are  all  performed  in  equal  Time,  and  that  th* 
Tone  of  a  Sound,  which  continues  for  fome  Time 
the  Stroke,  is  the  fame  from  firfi:  ro  Jail:  Ir  follow.s 
that  the  Tone  is  neceffarily  collefted  with  a  awin 
Qiiantity  of  Time  in  making  each  Vibration,  or  cad 
Wave  ;  or  that  a  certain  Number  of  Vibrations  or  Wave,, 
accomplifhed  in  a  given  Time,  conftitute  a  certain  and 
determinate  Tone.  From  this  Principle  are  all  the  Phe¬ 
nomena’s  of  Tune  deduced. 

From  the  fame  Principle  ahife  what  we  call  Cancer. Is, 
See.  which  are  nothing  but  the  Rcfuit  of  frequent 
Unions  and  Coincidences  of  the  Vibrations  of  two  fo¬ 
norous  Bodies,  and  confequently  of  the  Waves  and  un¬ 
dulating  Motions  of  the  Air  occafioned  thereby. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Refult  of  lefs  frequent  Coinci¬ 
dences  of  thofe  Vibrations,  is  what  we  call  a  Di/cord. 

Sounds  are  again  diftinguiftied  into  long  anti  jhort,  not 
with  regard  to  the  fonorous  Bodies  retaining  a  Motion 
once  received,  a  longer,  or  a  lefs  Time,  though  gradually 
growing  weaker  •,  but  to  the  Continuation  of  the  Impulle 
of  the  efficient  Caufe  on  the  fonorous  Body,  for  a  longer 
or  a  fliortcr  Time,  as  in  the  Notes  of  a  Violin,  fcfr. 
which  arc  made  longer  or  fliortcr,  by  Strokes  ol  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Length  or  Quicknefs, 

This  Continuity  is  properly  a  Succcffion  of  fevcr,lf 
Sounds,  or  die  Eff  eft  of  feveral  dillinft  Strokes,  or  re¬ 
peated  Impulfcs  of  the  fonorous  Body,  fo  quick  that  wa 
judge  it  one  continued  Sound  ;  djurially  il  it  K  com.- 
nued  in  the  lame  Degree  of  Strength:  And  hence aru> 

the  Doftrinc  of  Meafure  and  Time.  . 

Another  Diftinftion  of  Sounds  is  into  fnupk  ^ 
compound,  and  that  two  Ways.  In  the  fir  Ik  a  Sc:tn^ 
ffiid  to  be  compound,  when  a  Nunihn*  ol  luaeflive  i 
brations  of  the  fonorous  Body,  and  the  Air  cooks  '» 
fad  upon  the  Ear,  that  we  judge  them  the  cf,n^ 
nued  Sound  \  as  in  the  Phrunomcnon  of  ft,c  .  [/.  J 
Fire,  caufed  by  putting  the  liml  End  of 
quick  circular  Morion  j  where  fuppoling  ^ 

Stick  in  any  Point  of  the  Ciufte,  t In:  LU  a  we  , 
it  there,  continues  till  the  Impreffion  is  icntv.u  , 

Hidden  Return.  .  t,;,,- 

A  fimplc.  Sound  then,  with  regard  t(i  thf<  f0”1!1 
ffiould  be  the  F'.ffeft  of  a  finjde  \’ibraiioii,  oi  o  ^  j. 
Vibrations  as  are  neceilary  to  laile  i"  lfs  ld  i. 
Sound.  In  the  fecond  SVnle  ol  (.o)v:%f,-nU*  A  ,  . 

Sound  in  the  Fioduft  of  one  \  okv,  c-1  tl,,w 
mem,  UT  A 
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A  compound  Sound,  confilts  of  the  Sounds  of  feveral 
A  a  Voices  or  Inft rumen ts  all  united  in  the  fame 
fiillinC;  j  rime  and  Meafure  of  Duration,  that  is,  all 
in(MlV1  rhe  Ear  together,  whatever  the  other  Differences 
j*r  But  in  this  Senfe  again,  there  is  a  two-fold 
n5  b^l£ionj  a  natural  and  artificial  one. 

l°Tk  natural  Compoficion,  is  that  proceeding  from 
1 1  n ; fold  Reflections  of  the  firft  Sound  from  adjacent 
lhe  ma  where  the  Reflections  are  not  fo  fudden  as  to 
^caflon  Echo’s,  but  are  all  in  the  fame  Tune  with  the 

fir^e°^jficial  Compofition,  which  alone  comes  under 
Mufician’s  Province,  is  that  Mixture  of  feveral 
Z.!(is  which  being  made  by  Art,  the  ingredient  Sounds 
f/  feparable,  and  diftinguiftiable  from  one  another, 
this  Senfe  the  diftindt  Sounds  of  feveral  Voices  or 
i  ftruments,  or  feveral  Notes  of  the  fame  Inftrument, 
n  called  fimplc  Sounds ;  in  Contradiftinftion  to  the 
mmnd  ones,  wherein  to  anfwer  the  End  of  Mufick, 
the  Simples  muft  have  fuch  an  Agreement  in  all  Rela¬ 
tions  chiefly  as  to  Acutenefs  and  Gravity,  as  that  the 
Bar  may  receive  the  Mixture  with  Pieafure.  .<», 

Sounds  are  diftinguifhed  b elides  into  f?nootb  and  even, 
or  rouih  and  harjh,  Mo  clear  and  hoarfe  ;  the  Caufe  of 
which  Differences  depends  on  the  Difpofltion  and  State 
of  the  fonorousBody,  or  the  Circumftances  of  the  Place  ; 
but  the  Ideas  of  the  Differences  muft:  be  fought  from 

Obfervation. 

Smooth  and  rough  Soundsi  depend  principally  on  the 
founding  Body ;  of  this  we  have  a  notable  Inftance  of 
Strings  that  are  uneven,  and  not  of  the  fame  Dimen fion 
or  Conflitution  throughout. 

M.  Permit ,  to  account  for  Roughnefs  and  Smooth¬ 
ers,  maintains  there  is  no  fuch  Thing  as  a  Ample  Sound , 
but  that  the  Sound  of  the  fame  Chord  or  Bell,  is  a  Com¬ 
pound  of  the  Sounds  of  the  feveral  Parts  of  it ;  fo  that 
’where  the  Parts  are  homogeneous,  and  the  Dimenfions 
or  Figure  uniform,  there  is  always  fuch  a  perfedt  Mix¬ 
ture  and  Union  of  all  the  Sounds ,  as  makes  one  uniform 
andfmooth  Sound  *,  contrary  Conditions  produce  Harlh- 
nefs.  In  Effcft,  a  Likenefs  of  Parts  and  Figures  makes 
an  Uniformity  of  Vibrations,  whereby  a  great  Number 
of  fimilar  and  coincident  Morions  confpire  to  fortify  and 
improve  each  other,  and  unite  for  the  more  effedlual 
producing  of  the  fame  Effedt. 

This  Account  he  confirms  from  the  Phenomenon  of 
a  Bell,  which  differs  in  Tone  according  to  the  Part  it  is 
(truck  in ;  and  yet  flrike  it  any  where,  there  is  a  Motion 
overall  the  Parts.  Hence  he  confiders  the  Bell  as  com- 
pofed  of  an  infinite  Number  of  Rings,  which,  according 
to  their  different  Dimenfions,  have  different  Tones,  as 
ChordsofdiffercntLengths  have  j  and  when  ftruck,  theVi- 
br&tums  of  the  Pars  immediately  ftruck  fpecify  the  Tone, 
being  fupported  by  a  fufficicnt  Number  of  confonanc 
1  ones  in  other  Parts.  This  muft  be  allowed,  that  every 
■bjote  of  a  firmed  Inftrument  is  the  Effedl  of  feveral 
litnpic  Soioids  \  lor  there  is  not  only  the  Sound  refuiting 
Iron,  t  ie  Motion  of  tlic  String,  but  that  from  tiie  Motion 
oltlic  I, ucs  of  tliC  Inftrument,  which  has  a  confiderable 

m  r  Co 1 ^  Sound>  is  evident  from  hence, 

differently  amC  ^tnn^  on  different  Violins  founds  very 

itfcff  ^nri  ^er\au^  affirms  fame  of  every  String  in 
Fart *o'f  tbr*  q? .-°UC  fonrfldcring  the  Inftrument.  Every 
different  1C  Iias  ic.s  Particular  Vibrations 

whole  •  anrl  ri  r*e  and  Vibrations  of  the 

and  Sounds  in  Ih*  Ca,u.rcs  of  Afferent  Morions 

v.-hoic  Sonwl  r  f  \  1  irtlclcs>  wh,ch  uniting,  compofc  the 
jnfition  .tle  StJ^ng*  and  make  an  uniform  Com- 

dmation  Vidfic  f}!^  otl,er9  under  a  due  Subor- 

and  agreeable  *  rr  nm lic  tb(i  Competition  fmooth 

.'S  llUrfll’  Which  is  the  Cafe  in 

Tone,’  hut  a  cd  r  •’  lmVc  no  and  diftinft 

!.'ot  "nice  and  m  v1 1“'.°"  .ot  .lcvml  Toi'«.  which  do 
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raifcd  within  an  empty  Hogfhftid  ;  that  £et  is  cieir  and 
bright  out  of  it :  1  he  Efleft  is  owing  to  the  Mixture  of 
other  and  different  Sounds  railed  by  Reflection,  which 
corrupt  and  change  the  Species  of  the  primitive  Sound. 

For  Sounds  to  be  fit  to  obtain  the  End  of  Mufick 
they  ought  to  be  fmooth  and  clear,  el^ecially  the  firlh 
fi nee  without  this  they  cannot  have  one  certain  and  dif' 
cernable  Tone  capable  of  being  compared  to  others,  in 
a  certain  Relation  of  Acutenefs,  of  which  the  Ear  may 

J  Coilfequence  can  be  no  Part  of  the  Objeft 

or  Mufick. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  with  M.  Malcom ;  foriie  call 
that  an  harmonic ,  or  mufical  Sound ,  which  being  clear, 
and  even,  is  agreeable  to  die  Ear,  arid  gives  a  certain 
and  difcernabJe  Tone  (called  tunable  Sound)  Ulrich  is  tH 
Subjeft  of  the  whole  Theory  of  Harmony ;  But  M. 
Ssauveur,  a  Frenchman ,  calls  by  that  Name  fuch  Sounds  as 
always  make  a  certain  Number  of  Vibrations,  in  the 

l  ime  that  lome  other  fundamental  Sound,  to  which  they 
are  referred,  makes  one  Vibration. 

Harmonica!  Sounds ,  are  produced  by  the  Parts  of 
Chords  &c.  which  vibrate  a  certain  Number  of  Times 

JblIe  Ch.e. Wj°Le  Chord  Vlbrates  once.  By  this  they  arc 
diftinguifhed  from  the  third ,  fifth,  &c.  where  the  Re¬ 
lations  of  the  Vibrations  are  four  to  five,  or  five  to  fix, 
or  two  to  three. 

The  Relations  of  SoUrids  had  only  been  confidered  in 
the.  Series  of  Numbers,  i  :  2,  2  :  3,  3  :  4,  4  :  r  &Ca 

wh!ch  produced  the  intervals,  called  oblaveJ.fi/th,  *  fourth* 
third,  &c. .  M.  Sduveur  firft  confidered  them  in  the 
natural  Series,  t,  2,  3,  4,  &V.  and  examined  the  Rela¬ 
tions  ot  the  Sounds  arifing  therefrom.  —  The  Refult'is* 
that  the  firft  Interval,  1:2,  is  an  oclave  ;  die  fecond* 

1  :  3,  a  twelfth  ;  the  third,  1  :  4,  a  fifteenth,  or  double 

oeftave ;  the  fourth,  1  :  5,  a  feventeenth ;  the  fifth,  1 :  6t 
a  nineteenth, 

This  new  Confidemrion  of  the  Relation^  of  Sounds,  i i 
more  natural  than  the  old  one ;  and  does  exprefs  and  . 
reprefent  the  whole  of  Mufick,  and  is  in  Effed  ail  the 
Mufick  that  Nature  gives  us  without  the  Aftiftante  of 
Art.  The  String  of  an  Harpfichord,  or  a  Bell,  befides 
their  general  Sound,  which  is  proportionate  to  their 

Tenfion,  &c.  do  alio  at  the  fame  Time  yield 
other  fubordinate  and  acuter  Sounds ,  which  a  nice  Ear, 
with  a  good  Attention,  clearly  diftinguilhes. 

Thefe  fubordinate  Sounds  arife  from  the  particular 
Vibrations  of  fome  of  the  Parts  of  the  Strings,  or  Bell, 
which  are  as  it  were,  detached  from  the  reft,  and  make 

leparate  Vibrations :  In  Effed,  every  Half,  every  Third, 
every  Fourth,  fsfe.  of  the  Chord,  performs  its  Vibrations 
a-part,  while  a  general  Vibration  is  made  of  the  whole 
Chord.  Now  all  thefe  fubordinate  Sounds  are  harmoni - 
cal,  with  regard  to  the  whole  Sound ;  the  ieaft  Acute 
which  we  hear  is  0 Slave  with  the  whole  Sound  j  the  lead 
Acute  that  follows  makes  a  Twelfth  with  the  whole 
Sound  ;  the  next,  a  Seventeenth ,  &c.  rill  they  grow  too 
acute  for  the  Ear  to  perceive  them.  Now  throughout 
thc  whole,  we  hear  no  fuch  Thing  as  a  Sound  which 
makes  a  Fifth  or  a  Third,  &c.  with  regard  to  the  whole 
Sound\  none,  in  fliorr,  but  what  ate  comprized  in  the 
Series  of  harmonical  Sounds . 

Add,  that  if  thc  Breath  Or  Bellows  that  blow  a 
Wind-Inftrumcnr,  be  played  ftronger  ahd  ftronger,  the 
one  will  be  continually  raifed,  but  this  only  in  the  Ratio 
of  the  ha?*monical Sounds.  So  that  it  appears  tliat  Nature, 
when  flic  makes  as  it  were  a  Syftcnl  of  Mufick  herfelf,  ufeJ 
no  other  but  this  Kind  of  Sounds  \  And  yet  they  had  hi¬ 
therto  remained  unknown  to  the  Muficians,  not  but  that 
they  frequently  fell  into  them,  but  it  was  inadvertently, 
and  without  knowing  what  they  did.  M.  Sauvcur  fliews| 

that  the  Structure  of  the  Organ  depends  entirely  oil  this 
unknown  Principle. 

The  Difference  between  two  Sounds,  in  refpccT  of 
acute  and  grave,  or  that  imaginary  Space  terminated  by 
two  Sounds,  differing  in  Acutenefs  or  Gravity,  is  called 
Interval. 

When  two  or  more  Sounds  arc  compared  in  this  Re- 

•  - 1.  \  1  •  %  • 


J)ot  »nite  and  mix  fo  n*  lcverai  1  ones,  which  do  When  two  or  more  Sounds  arc  compared  in  this  Re- 
Wfy  the  total  Tone  *  °  IWVC  one  ^dominant  to  lation,  they  arc  either  equal  or  unequal  in  thc  Degree 

to  clear  and  Lnvfr  Ti,no :  SlJc!l  ns  arc  equal  are  called  Uni  fins,  with  rc- 

?niltanccs  whid ,  thcy  dcPcnd  on  Cir-  - 1  *  -•  ^  ■  ■ 

t  ine  n  '  a,c  accidental  to  rh#»  rnnAmn. 


-•..uiinces  which  arc  arrid^T’.  "V  on  '“‘r’  Bai‘cl  each  other,  as  having  one  Tune  j  the  other  bc- 

HlSJl  voicc  or  Inftrument  will  »  t0i  *  n*  fonorPJla  Body  i  ing  at  a  Uiftancc  from  each  other,  conftitutc  what  wc 

v“  il  bc  hollow  “"‘Uionrfc,  if  call  an  hi  aval  in  Mufuk  •,  which  is  properly,  as  wc 
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have  already  obferved,  the  Diftance  in  Tune  between 
two  Sounds. 

Intervals  are  diffinguilhed  into  fimple  and  compound. 

Simple  Interval,  is  that  without  Parts,  or  Divi- 
fion  :  Such  are  the  O  Clave,  and  all  that  are  within  it^ 
as  the  fecond,  third ,  fourth ,  fifth,  fixth  and  feventb ,  with 
their  Varieties, 

Compound  Interval,  con  fids  of  feveral  leffer  Inter¬ 
vals  •,  fuch  are  all  thole  greater  than  the  OCIave  ;  as 
the  ninths  tenth ,  eleventh)  twelfth  ;  which  Diftinction. 
of  Intervals  is  clearly  feen,  at  one  View,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Table : 


1 

2 

3 

4 

,  5 

■A; 

7 

Ti 

i10 

l  2 

\}3j 

H 

iij 

j  1 6 

'7 

U)' 

20 

'ii 

2  2 

24 

2  61 

27 

28 

2f) 

&c. 

1  ; 

A. 

Simple. 
Don  ble. 
Triple. 


Quadruple. 


Tliofc  of  the  upper  Rank  mark  the  ftmple  Intervals 
and  the  other  three,  the  compound  ones,  viz.  either 
double,  as  thofe  of  the  fecond  Rank  ;  or  triple ,  as  thole 
of  the  third  Rank  ;  or  quadruple ,  as  thofe  of  the  fourth 

Rank,  &c. 

Id  reduce  at  once  a  compound  to  a  ftmple  Interval , 
there’s  nothing  clfe  to  do,  but  to  take  7  off  the  Num¬ 
ber  which  gives  it  the  Name  ;  if  nothing  remains,  the 
feventb  will  be  the  ftmple  Interval ;  if  fomething  remains, 
the  Figure  left  will  be  the  Name  of  the  ftmple  Interval. 
As  for  Example,  if  one  will  know  what  is  a  thirteenth , 
he  muff  take  off  7  from  the  Number  13,  and  there  re¬ 
mains  6  a  thirteenth  therefore  is  properly  a  6th  doubled. 
Or  if  we  want  to  know  what  is  a  twenty  fixth,  we  muff 
take  off  three  times  7,  or  21,  and  there  remains  5,  the 
26th  therefore  is  a  5th  Quadrupled.  All  compound  In¬ 
tervals  are  always  reputed  of  the  fame  Nature  with  the 
fimple,  which  anfwer  to  it. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  Intervals  which  compofe  our  Ta¬ 
ble,  fotne  arc  called  by  the  Italians ,  Confonanti,  Confo- 
nants  >  others  Dijfonanti ,  Diffo mints. 

The  Confonanti,  or  Consonants,  are  all  the  Inter¬ 
vals  which  pi  calc  the  Ear,  whether  they  be  perfcdl,  as 
the  OCIave,  and  the  fifth  ;  or  impcrfeCi,  as  the  fixth  and 
third. 

Pr.  / /oiler,  on  this  Principle,  defines  Confonancy ,  a 
Railage  of  feveral  tunable  Sounds,  through  the  Medium, 
Irequently  mixing  and  uniting  in  their  undilated  Mo¬ 
rions,  caufed  by  the  well-proportion’d  comincnfuratc 
Vibrations  of  the  fonorous  Bodies,  and  confcqucntly  ar¬ 
riving  fmooth  and  i'weet,  and  pieafant  to  tire  Ear. 

The  Dijfonanti,  or  Dissonance,  is  in  general  a  falfe 
Confonanee,  or  Concord.  A  DiJJ'onancc  is  properly  the 
Rciult  of  a  Mixture,  or  Meeting  of  two  Sounds,  which 
arc  dilagveeable  to  the  Ear;  and  the  Epithet  given  to  all 
the  Jupcrftuous  or  dbunijh'd  Intervals,  as  the  Ditones , 
Tritones,  falfe  fifth,  redundant  fourth,  feventb,  &c.  Dif- 
fonanccs  arc  ufed  in  Mufick,  and  have  a  good  EtTcdl 
therein,  though  it  be  only  by  Accident. 

Others  they  call  vitiati,  or  prohibit i,  i.  c.  forbidden , 
or  which  arc  newer  to  be  made  in  the  Sequel  o!  a  Piece 
of  A lufick,  through  the  Difiiculty  of  tuning  them  one 
after  another,  either  in  afe  ending  or  defending.  Such  are, 
for  Example,  the  fixth  Major,  the  'Tritone,  the  fifth , 
and  all  the  other  fupcrfitious  Intervals ,  the  feventb ,  the 
ninth,  or  ad  thofe  which  are  at  lb  great  a  Diftance,  that 
the  Voice  cannot  naturally  reach  ir.  Some  are  forbidden 
in  a  [rending,  and  permitted  in  defe  ending,  inch  are  the 
fourth ,  fifth,  \i\<e  Jcventh  diminifhed,  £sV. 

Note,  That  the  Amicnrs  were  extremely  divided  about 
the  Manner  of  meafuring  Intervals.  Pythagoras  and 
Jus  Followers,  mea lured  them  by  the  Ratio’s  of 
Numhu'o,  They  iiippofcd  the  Differences  of  Gra¬ 
vity  and  Acurcnds,  to  depend  on  the  different  Velo¬ 
cities  o(  the  Motion,  which  cnulcs  Sounds,  and  there- 
lore  com  huled,  that  they  could  only  be  accurately 
meafured  by  the  Ratio’s  of  thofe  Velocities.  Which 
Ratio’s  are  laid  to  be  livll  invelligatcd  by  Pythagoras, 
on  Ovcuikm  of  his  palling  by  a  Smith’s  Shop,  and 
ohffrvmg  a  Concordance  betwixt  the  Sounds  of  Ham- 


'y  Judge  in  the 

being  too  fubtile  to  be  of  HetUld 

tcrmined  the  OCIave,  fifth ,  and  fourth  wlr  ^ 
moff  ftmple  Concords,  by  the  Ear  *  Vna  , art 

rc nee  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  he  found  out 
which  once  fettled  as  an  Interval,  the  Ear  ,,  Gr4- 
of,  he  pretended  to  mcafure  every  /;;/«■*,  J) 

Additions  and  Subilracfions  made  of  theft*  ^  V*r*t*5 
one  with  another:  But  this  is  very  inaccurate tn^°r‘ul 
Ptolemy  keeps  a  middle  Courfe  between  a 
He  finds  Fault  with  the  one  for  dcfpij'mo /; ,5' 
and  with  the  other  for  excluding  Sen. ft- 
how  thefe  two  may  mutually  aflift  each  othe^^** 
Matter.  *r  m 

A  Compound  Interval  or  an  Interval  compofaj  >\  > 
veral  leffer,  is  called  System,  in  Mufick  j  fU(j2  f 
Ohlave,  See.  The  Word  is  borrowed  lrom  tj)e r,i{4 
who  called  a  fimple  Interval  Dyafim,  and  a  , ICu?; 
one  isyflm.  4 

As  there  is  not  any  Interval  in  the  Nature-  of]']^ 
fo  we  can  conceive  any  given  Interval,  as  co/nm/S’ 
or  equal  to  the  Sum  of  feveral  others.  This  Djvifion  * 
Intervals,  therefore,  only  relates  to  Practice ;  fo 
Syjlem  is  properly  an  Interval  which  is  aauaUy  divided  ^ 
Practice,  and  where  along  with  the  Extremes,  wcconcciv* 
always  feme  intermediate  Terms.  '  c 

The  Nature  of  a  Syftem  will  appear  plain,  by  conceiv¬ 
ing  it  as  an  Interval  whofe  Terms  are  in  Praftice,  taken 
either  in  immediate  Succefiions,  or  the  Sound  h 
to  rife  and  fall,  from  the  one  to  the  other,  by  touifor 
fome  intermediate  Degrees :  So  that  the  whole  is  a Sylfon 
or  Compofition  of  all  the  Intervals  between  one  Extreme 
and  the  other. 

Syftem  of  the  lame  Magnitude,  and  confcqucntly  of 
the  lame  Degree  of  Concord  and  Difcort),  may  ya  dX-er 
in  RefpeiSt  of  their  Compofition  ;  as  containing,  and  be¬ 
ing  actually  divided  into  more,  or  fewer  Intcrra/s:  dnd 
when  they  are  equal  in  that  Refpcft,  the  Parts  may  differ 
in  Magnitude.  Laftly,  when  they  confift  of  tk  Ume 
Parts,  or  leffer  Intervals,  they  may  differ  as  to  the  Order 
and  Difpofition  thereof  between  the  two  Extremes. 

There  arc  feveral  Diftiniffions  of  Syftems •,  the  moil  re¬ 
markable  is  into  Continuous  and  In  commons. 

Concinnous  Systems,  are  thofe  confiding  of  fuch  Parts 
as  are  fit  for  Mufick  and  thofe  Parts  placed  in  fuch  an 
Order  between  the  Extremes,  as  that  the  Succrflion  cl 
Sounds,  from  one  Effcft  to  the  other,  may  have  a  good 
Effca. 

hconcinnous  Syst  ems,  arc  thofe  where  c he  fimple  In¬ 
tervals  are  inconcinnotts ,  or  ill  dilpoicil  betwixt  ue 
Extremes. 

Syftems ,  again,  are  either  particular  or  toihafii. 
Particular  Systems  (at  lead  called  ib by  the  Amientd 
were  a  Compound  at  leaff  of  two  Dujiems,  or  Interval, 
and  confcqucntly  of  three  Sounds  at  kail;  fiul\  a?  r- 
Kinds  of  Thirds  *,  and  more  all  the  Compounds  ol  tlmo 
four,  five,  &c.  Dyaffems  or  Intervals,  fuch  as  aic  t*u 

fourth,  fifth ,  fixth,  and  oClave. 

"Whence  Don't  ins  calls  the  Modes  ov  Tones, 
or  Syftems  \  tince  in  Effect  a  Mode  is  propel !y  ^  ' 1 
fcmblagc  of  feveral  Sounds,  ol  k veral  lnu-rv.i .s,  m  o 
feveral  particular  Syftems,  which  conditute  a  wiw  n  tl 
led  Melody  or  Song. 
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Proportions*  ib  that  Svjlm  ami  Gamut  am  ^  } 
the  lame  Thing  in  Mufick,  Alphabets  arc  m  » ’  f  r 
and  as  there  have  been  different  Alphabets  an  ^ 
to  the  Diverfity  of  Languages,  I  uncs, 
there  !\avc  been  like  wile  levcnd  Sy  II  ems  o  •  <  j)lVf 

The  fir  11,  or  at  leall  the  moll  anticnf  , 

Knowledge,  ol,  is  that  ol  the  Creeks,  « ■;  L  lUg 
lirll  by  a  I'etradmnl,  c.  a  Sequel,  o  ‘  ,  .y 

only,  the  lowed  whereof  anfwer  d  to  our  ».  '  ^ 
two  others  to  the  Notes  fa,  joi.  In,  wlmb 
tuts  calls  iJie  Order  or  Syftem  ol  Menun\ 


io  tv.1'1- 


mn i  linking  on  th 


Anvil. 


t 


M  U  S  1  C  K. 


t 

I 

l 


* 

t  • 


i  . 
I 

I* 
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^  jnV-cntion  thereof  is  attributed  about  the  Year  of  the 

"r?r^as°^n  Perccivc^’  that  t^iat  tetrachord  was  not 
to  exprefs  all  the  Sounds  *  therefore  feveral 
^  f  Cs  added,  at  different  Times,  three  other  Chords 
a >0n„t^th  the  four  above,  which  anfwer’d  to  what  we 
H  r at'prefentj  ft,  tit ,  re,  and  which  formed  with  them 
C3  ' f r true bords,  but  two  T etra chords  j oi n cd  ;  fi n ce  the 
IW°i'  rved  as  higheft  Chord  to  the  firft  or  lowed;  ;  and 
of  the  lowcft  Chord  to  the  higheft,  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Example : 


S’ 


Mi  fa  fol  la 
Si  ut  re  mi. 


Sometime  afterwards,  Pythagoras ,  according  to  the 
oft  common  Opinion,  having  eftablifhed  Rules  to  find 
'?  pr0portioii  of  Sounds,  perceived  foon,  that  the  two 
tlv  ■'  thole  two  Tetrachords,  viz.  ft,  and  la. 


Extremes  oi 


nuking  the  Interval  of  a  feventh  were  Dijfonants , 
whidi  obliged  him  to  add  underneath  the  molt  grave 
ClwrJ  of  thofe  two  Tetrachords  an  eighth  Chord  which 
nude  the  OSave  with  the  higheft,  viz.  la,  whence  it 
W}S  called  Proflmbanomenos ,  or  added. 

as  in  Proccls  of  Time,  it  was  found  that  thole 
ci^ht  Sounds  were  not  fufficicnt  to  exprefs  all  the  Sounds 
of  the  human  Voice,  feveral  Perfons  added,  by  De¬ 
crees  other  Chords,  enough  to  form,  beftdes,  two 
oth crTtlracboris  joined  together,  the  Sounds  whereof 
were  an  Oftave  higher,  than  the  Sounds  of  the  two  firft ; 
thus  rhe  Syftem  was  found  compofed  of  fifteen  Chords,  or 
four  Tetrachords ,  the  two  Extremes  whereof  made  be- 
tween  thcmfdvcs  the  Dif-diapafan  or  double  O Slave  ;  of 

...  \  C  .  1.  _  /r> . .  r  •  •  .  i  r  ii 


Tone  Minor. 
Key  of  Sol. 
Semi  Tone . 


-  -  j  jl  j  - - -  ?  — 

which,  to  plcafc  the  Curious,  I  give  in  the  following 
Tables,  the  Order ,  Proportions ,  with  the  Name  given 
them  in  the  modern  Syftem. 

Table  of  the  fifteen  Diatonicic  Chords  of  the 

System  of  the  Anlients. 

Tetrachord  of  the  mo  SI  acute,  or  highest. 

The  laft  of  the  moft  excellent,  or 
mod  acute.  —  La 

The  Penulticmc  of  the  Exccllcncs. 

The  third  of  the  Excellents.  Fa 

Tetrachord  of  the  Disjoined. 

The  laft  of  the  Disjoined .  M i  Tone  Minor. 

1  he  Pcnultiemc  of  the  Disjoined.  Re  Tone  Major. 

Jhe  third  ol  the  Disjoined.  Key  of  Ut.  Semi  Tone, 
f  vmcfi.  _  S  i  Tone  Major. 

1  RITE  SynEMEMON. 

It  is  now  the  Si  mi 

Tetrachord  of  the  Mese. 

r;ME  n  - ■  Ea  Tone  Minor. 

^eson-Diatonos  Sol  Tone  Major . 

Afun  pa  to-Meson  Key  of  Fa  Semi-Tone. 
Tetrachord  of  the  Principals. 

4  Ml  !%•...  — 


He  PAT  EM  ESON 
II  v  1*  A  TON-0  I  ATONOS 

AKIIYPamk-HyPaTON 

jb’I'AT  e-Uypaton 
1  R0!*'-AM  1IANOM  ENOS 


Ml 
Re 
Ut 
Si 

La  La. 


Tone  Minor. 
Tone  Major . 
Semi-Tone. 


ffrvcd  J*1?  Intelligence  of  this  Table,  it  i 
m)ti  ’  hatas  t{ic  Projlambanomcnos ,  or  i 


mufi  be  ob- 
uldcd,  docs 


lint  rni-iM-a....  ■■■  *  wi  uuucu,  uoes 

lour  Tar  if!  C  tow:lrc|s  forming  the  firft  or  lowcftof  the 

only  to  ‘  !t  ,ls  fcTanit(:tl  I'rom  it,  and  was  added 

t J..  C  '  tilt!  lowed  OfrllVf*  nnrl  mnlm  rim  i 


.  I^'l -  „„ 

!l(’  Middle  of  th; 


i  lowed  Oftave,  and  make  the  Mcfc 

non.  and  •  r  Syftcnl*  acc0l'ding  to  its  Significa- 

i’°k  that  fiitl  n  °  Wl^  ^1C  two  Ottaves  which  com- 
lowdl  oa!IV(/  ^  C,m!  liKltit  be  the  higheft  Chord  of  the 

UV(h  accordinlr  ;"ulftth(J  .lowc,l‘  Chortl  of  thc  liighcft  Oc 
a ■  T K  :  U)  Obftrvation. 

trtHfarJ  j  ..  ytui  t,lc  two  loweft  Chords  of  each  Te- 
h'tcival  of  (iv,.  r  lWa,\  fa>  and  fi,  ut,  there  is  an 
,ul«Vcn  the*  two  hM11,nS’  °r  a  $  mi -Tone  Major  •,  that 

« I -•  -  fit.  X 


Of  IP  /I  7 1  it*  f  I  ■  ■  »  ”"*•  HI  ,  Uiv 

"'"VH,.  fi,,]  ' 1  ;IHi  bctw‘‘cn  tho,i;  which  make  thc 

at  Ifiiil’  j..  £fvl.ml  A  fih  there  is  n  Tone 
3.  Tlult  t0  ,  - thc  A"110''  <>!  the  Aiuicnts. 

thicovc-  better  the  Conjundion  of  thc 


Tetrachords ,  I  have  on  Purpofe  redoubled  the  mi  of 

the  two  Otftaves,  where  that  Conjunction  is  made,  fo 

tliat  the  firft  terminates  above  the  lowed  of  the  joined 

Tetrachords ,  and  the  fccond,  which  notwithftandmo*  is 

but  the  Emiffion  of  the  firft,  begins  under  the  hffrh- 

eft  of  thofe  Tetrachords.  This  the  Antients  called  die 

greateft  of  all  Syftem s,  the  immutable  Syftem ,  DiatonicL 
Pyt  hag  or  i cal,  &c. 

.  Thus  far>  ^  fa  eft,  the  Syftem  is  purely  Diatom  ck, 
is  compofed  only  of  Major  Tones  and  Semi  Tones  ;  which 
Nature  alone,  without  the  Affiftance  of  Art,  teaches  the 
moft  ignorant  how  to  tunc,  provided  they  have  the 
Ear,  and  the  Organs  of  the  Voice  well  dilpoled.  But 
as  it  was  obferved,  in  Procefs  of  Time,  that  between  the 
Mefe  and  the  Paramcfe  there  was  a  full  Tone,  which 
render  d  the  fourth  from  fa  to  ft  fuperfiuous,  and  very 
difagrecable,  a  fifth  Tetrachord  was  invented  to  make 
full  a  middle  Chord,  to  divide  thc  Interval  from  the 
Mcfe  to  the  Paramcfe ,  into  two  Semi-Tones,  one  Major 
and  the  other  Miner,  called  at  prefent  ft  b,  and  which 
has  been  marked  fincc  by  a  b  mol . 

This,  without  doubt,  gave  Occafion  to  Timothy  the 
Milefan,  to  divide  likewife  in  two  Intervals  ut  re  and 
fa  fo!,  which  make  the  Middle  of  each  Tetrachord,  and  a 
Tone  Major,  and  that  by  Means  of  a  double  Dices 
which  has  been  the  Origin  of  thc  chromatick  Gender  • 
and  has  been  the  Caule  that  thofe  Sounds  or  Chords’ 
have  been  called  moveable  Sounds.  But  he  did  not  di¬ 
vide  in  the  fame  Manner  the  Intervals  re  mi  and  fol  la 
which  terminate  above  each  Tetrachord,  bccauic  they 

make  but  one  Tone  Minor ;  whence  they  arc  called 
ftable  Sounds  or  Chords. 

Luftly,  one  Olympias,  refining  on  that  Divifion,  pre¬ 
tended,  that  at  the  Example  of  the  Tones  Major ,  the 
Semi  Tones  Major  fhould  alio  be  divided  in  two  ;  which 
<-I^SaSC(^  him  to  put  i .  A  middle  Chord,  between  the 
two  loweft  Chords  of  each  Tetrachord,  viz.  betwixe 
ft  ut.  and  mi  fa.  And  2.  Another  middle  Chord,  be¬ 
twixt  the  fccond  Diatonick  Chord  of  each  Tetrachord, 
and  the  Chromatick  Chord,  which  was  a  Semi-Tone 
higher  than  the  Diatonick  *,  which  was  the  Origin  of  thc 
Enbarmonick  Gender,  and  confequently  of  the  Enbarmo -  c 
nick  and  Chromatick  Diezcs. 

Note,  That  thc  EnharnuUick  is  one  of  the  three  Gen¬ 
ders  of  Muftck,  in  which  the  Modulation  proceeds  by 
little  Intervals  lefs  than  the  Semi-Tone,  i.  c.  by 
Quarters  of  Tones ;  therefore  it  has  two  Diezcs  or 
Signs  to  raife  the  Voice,  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  viz . 
the  Diezcs  Enharmonick  Minor,  marked  by  a  Crofs 
thus  -f-  ;  and  the  Major,  or  triple  Diezcs  marked  by 
a ‘triple  Crofs  thus  This  Gender  was  antiently 

much  in  Ufc  in  the  Muftck  of  the  Greeks,  offi¬ 
cially  for  thc  Dramatick,  or  Recitative  Mufick; 
but  as  thofe  almoft  infen fible  Elevations  of  the 
Voice  arc  of  a  too  great  Difficulty,  and  would,  bc- 
fides,  render  often  the  Accords  fa  111* ;  hence  the  Ufe 
thereof  is  loft  ;  what  Efforts  foever  have  been  made, 
horn  Time  to  Time,  by  illuflriotis  Authors  to  revive  it. 

Therefore  having  gathered  thofe  three  Genders  into 
a  fingle  Syftem,  each  Tetrachord  was  compofed  i.  Of 
lour  Diatonick  Chords,  fuch  are,  lor  Example,  ft,  ut, 
re,  mi.  2.  Of  one  Chromatick  Chord,  which  was  a 
Semi-Tone  above  the  ut,  called  at  prefent  ut  Diezis. 

3.  Ol  two  Enharmonick  Chords,  the  li rib  whereof  di¬ 
vided  the  Semi-Tone  from  the  natural  ut,  to  the  ut  Die¬ 
zis,  into  four  Quarters  of  a  Tone.  With  Regard  to  the 
Intervals  from  thc  ut  Diezis  to  re,  ami  from  re  to  mi, 
they  were  not  divided  in  the  nntient  Syllcm,  bccauic 
they  were  thought  then  Minor  Intervals,  uncapable 
therefore  of  that  Divifion. 

There  is  to  be  feen  in  our  Plate  of  Muftck,  fig.  1.  an 
Example  thereof  by  the  common  Notes  of  Mufti k, 
where  the  four  white  Notes  are  Diatonick  \  the  two  fu  ll: 
black,  Enharmonick  j  and  the  third  black  and  Itjuarc 
Chromatick.  > 

I  have  put  there  but  one  of  the  Tetrachords,  bccauic 
we  n.ull*  I  j  leak  of  the  others  in  Proportion. 

This  was  the  Difpolition  of  thc  I.yra,  or  ant  inn 
Syflcm  of  the  Greeks.  But  as  the  Names  of  all  thofe 
Chords  were  too  long  to  be  writren  under  the  Syllables 
of  the  Text,  they  fublliiutcd  in  their  Place  ceicum  Let¬ 
ters 


.1 


MU  SICK. 


tcrs  of  their  Alphabet,  fometimes  upright,  and  fome- 
thnes  laying,  and  lometimes  upfide-down,  i£c.  but  it 
mull  be  obferved,  that  they  were  contented  with  placing 
thofe  Characters  on  the  lame  Line  immediately  above 
each  Syllable  of  the  Text. 

In  Procefs  of  Time  the  Latins  finding  that  thofe 
Characters,  either  by  reafon  of  the  Variety  and  Extrava¬ 
gance  of  their  Figures,  or  becaufe  of  their  Multitude 
(  which,  according  to  fome  Aucho rs,  amounted  to  1240) 
were  too  difficult  to  retain,  or  remember,  fubitituted  in 
their  Place,  the  firft  fifteen  Letters  of  their  Alphabet, 

viz.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P. 

which  formed  as  a  fecond  Syftcm ,  which  notwithftanding 
differed  in  nothing  from  the  former  but  in  the  Number 
of  Figures.  _ 

Some  Time  afterwards  Pope  St.  Gregory ,  according 
to  Geiffurius  and  Kircher ,  having  obferved  that  the 
.'Letters  H  I  K,  &c.  were  properly  nothing  elfe  but  a 
Repetition  of  a  higher  OCtavc  of  the  firft  feven  Sounds, 
A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  induced  all  the  Characters  of  the 
Sounds  to  the  firft  feven  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  which 
were  repeated  more  or  lefs,  either  high  or  low,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Extent  of  the  Voices,  Inftruments,  &c.  but 
then  they  contented  themfelves  ftill  with  marking  them, 
as  the  Greeks  ufed  to  do,  above  each  Syllable  of  the 
Texts,  which  were  to  be  fung,  and  always  on  the  fame 
Line. 

Butin  the  eleventh  Century,  about  the  Year  1024, 
according  to  Baronins ,  Guido  Aretin ,  a  BenediCline  Monk, 
born  in  the  City  of  Arezzo  in  "Tufcany ,  invented  a  third 
Syflem ,  for  which  the  two  preceding  ones  were  foon 
abandoned,  and  this  univcrlally  received,  having  ferved 
befides  for  Foundation  to  the  modern  one. 

This  Author  then,  having  obferved,  1.  That  the 
Names  the  Antients  gave  to  the  Chords  of  their  Syfiem 
were  too  long,  fubftituted  in  their  Place  he  fix  fa¬ 
mous  Syllables,  ut,  re,  mi ,  fa,  fol ,  la,  which  came  into 
his  Mind,  by  a  Kind  of  Infpiration,  in  Tinging  the  firft 
Staph  of  the  Hymn  of  St.  John  Baptift,  in  which,  as  is 
plainly  feen  in  this  Place,  they  are  in  la£t  included  thus : 

Ut  qucanl  l axis  Re  foliar  e  fibris 

Min;  geflorum  F a niuli  tuorum 

Solve  polluti  L>Abii  r eat um 

Semite  ’Joannes . 

Which  Angelo  Bcrnardi ,  an  Italian ,  has  ingenioufiy  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  following  Verfe  : 

Ut  Re  level  Mi ferum  Fa///;;;  Soi.itofque  luAbores. 

2,  The  Shortncfs  of  thofe  Mono/yllables  could  very 
well  have  procured  them  the  Means  of  writing  them 
with  great  Facility  above  each  Syllable  of  the  Text,  as 
it  had  been  pra&ifcd  till  then.  But  finding,  and  with 
Reafon,  that  fuch  a  Manner  of  writing  the  Notes  or 
Sounds  on  the  fame  Line,  could  not  make  a  fufticient 
Diftinftion  of  the  grave  Sounds  from  the  acute,  and  con- 
fcquently  help  enough  the  Memory,  nor  Imagination, 
he  introduced  the  Ufe  of  fevera)  parallel  Lines,  on 
which,  and  between  which,  he  placed  certain  round  or 
fiquarc  Points,  immediately  above  each  Syllable  of  the 
Texr,  called  fince  Notes,  and  which  by  the  high  or  low 
Situation  of  the  Degrees  they  occupied  on,  or  betwixt 
thofe  Lines,  made  at  once  the  Dillindlion  of  the  grave 
Sounds  from  the  acute. 

AW,  That  thofe  horizontal  lanes,  on  which,  and  be¬ 
tween  which,  the  Notes  are  placed  at  prefent,  were, 
before  Guido  Aretin ,  as  many  as  the  Extent  of  a 
'Tune  or  hong  contained  dj/leirnt  hounds,  becaufe 
then  the  Points  which  marked  the  bounds  were  placed 
on  the  Lines  only  ;  but  afterwards,  thole  Points 
were  placed  iikewife  in  the  Spaces  betwixt  thofe  Lines, 
and  the  Number  of  thole  l.anes  reduced  to  four,  which 
guide  9  Degrees  to  place  cj  diflernu  Sounds,  the  Songs 
of  thole  Times  having  feldom  a  greater  Extent.  But 
as  a  greater  one  was  given  to  them  afterwards,  the  . 
Number  of  thofe  Lines  was  inertafed  to  five  (the 
lowed  of  which  is  always  the  firft,  and  the  higheft 
the  fifth)  which  make  eleven  Degrees,  the  two  Spr¬ 
ees  underneath,  and  atop  thofe  live  Lines  included ; 
with  Leave  to  add  to  them  fume  other  imiill  Lines,  if 
thofe  Degrees  be  not  lullicient  to  cxpreli  all  the 


oounus  or  a  melody  or  Sow 

6  * 


3*  But  to  mark  more  precifeiv  uria^i  n 
thofe  Points  reprefentccl,  he  took  the  tUnfd  0f 
of  the  Latins,  a-top  of  which  he  n)aced  X  ^ 
of  the  Greeks  (to  mark  in  the  Opinion  0fr  0[Gam’^ 

that  Mufick,  at  lead  the  Art  of  nnrinf-  Au|W 

thofe  People,  or  according  to  others  b®™  IT*  fro® 
beginning  with  a  G,  he  was  glad' \ 

that  he  was  the  Inventor  of  that  new  Me?hS  Nenv>' 
thofe  Letters  Keys,  becaufe  they  were  to  f  he  natn«i 
or  give  the  Knowledge  of  the  Sounds  a  J  T- t0  PPM, 
them  with  thofe  fix  Syllables,  ut  \e  Joi“fd 

formed  a  Table  of  them.  Part  whereof  V  &Cl  C* 

our  Plate  of  Mifcellany,  fig.  and  whiJh  hjs 

the  Gamma  of  the  Greeks,  and  Scale  for  its  1 C,0n  of 

t  4;  iIc  jS  ProbabJe  enough  that  he  placed18^ 
the  Head  of  each  Line,  and  between  each  of’rL^’  3t 
of  thofe  feven  Letters  or  Keys,  which  fe0"' 

,wixt  thofe  Lines,  as  fig.  a.  in  our  ?£  W*  *  ^ 

Fa  mi  fa  re  ut  re  la  fa  la  re  ut  re  mi  fa  mire 

Therefore  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  firft  nA  -  , 

Notes  are  called  fa,  becaufe  they  “  ’ £  “Q  }# 

marked  with  the  Letter  F  ;  the  fecond,  in h  and  uT 
muft  be  called  mi,  becaufe  they  are  in  a  Space  marfi 
with  the  Letter  E,  and  thus  of  the  others  ■  Bur  r  -  “ 
lefs  probable,  that  m  Procefs  of  Time  he  coi^ 
felf  with  marking  the  Letters  of  each  Line,  withm 
marking  thofe  of  the  Spaces,  as  feveral  Examples  of  ir 
are  feen  yet  in  antient  Manufcripts.  They  contented 
themfelves  afterwards  to  mark  only  one  of  thofe  7  Kevs 
at  the  Beginning  of  the  Lines,  becaufe  by  the  r.mll 
Order  they  have  between  themfelves,  fo  foon  as  one  is 
fure  that  on  a  Line  there  is,  for  Example,  a  fa,  it  is  cafv 
to  know  that  on  the  Degree  above  it  there  is  a  fol,  and 
under  it  a  mi,  and  thus  fucccfiively  of  the  others,  [jc, 
Laftly,  of  thofe  feven  Letters,  or  Keys,  three  have  been 
chofen,  viz.  that  of  G,  that  of  C,  and  that  of  F,  called 
Claves  fignata ,  or  marked  Keys ,  becaufes  it  fifes  to 
put  one  of  them  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Lines  to  give 
the  Intelligence  of  all  the  others  :  Each  Key  giving  the 
Opening  for  the  Name  of  the  Notes,  for  the  Quality 
of  their  Sound,  and  for  the  Sorts  of  Voices  which  are  to 
fing  them.  When  immediately  after  there  zrc  feraal 

-\r\y  >  °r  feveral  ^  they  are.  called  tranfpofed 
Keys,  and  when  there  is  nothing  natural. 

Note,  That  though  the  Key  be  not  tranfpofed,  through 
the  Negligence  and  Forgecfulncfs  of  p  adng  to  it  t k 
Diezes  or  b-mols ,  the  Piece  is  notwithftanding  fame- 
times  tranfpofed,  by  the  accidental  Diezes  or  b-wlt, 
found  before  certain  Notes  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Piece, 
and  which  fhould  have  been  placed  at  the  Key. 

Note,  alfo.  That  to  give  a  more  diftinft  Notion  of  the 
Key,  we  muft  oblervc,  that  the  Oftavc  contains  in  it 
the  whole  Principle  of  Mufick,  both  with  rciped  » 
Confonancc  or  Harmony,  and  Succeflion  or  Melody  *, 
and  if  either  Scale  be  continued  to  a  double  Oftave, 
there  will  in  that  Cafe  be  feven  different  Orders  of 
the  Degrees  of  an  Odlavc,  proceeding  from  the  feven 

different  Letters  with  which  the  Terms  of  the  Scale  are 

marked.  Any  given  Sound  therefore,  1.  c.  aSoun 
of  any  determinate  Pitch  or  Tune,  may  be  made  1  t 
Key  of  the  Piece,  by  applying  to  it  the  feven  natura 
Notes  arifing  from  the  Divifion  of  an  Ofhvc,  w 
repeating  the  Odlavc  above  and  below  at  Ik*1 
T lie  given  Note  is  applied  as  rlic  principal  N°w  ® 
Key  ot  t!ic  Piece,  by  making  frequent  Cbies  or 
deuces  upon  it ;  and  in  the  Progrcfs  of  the  Me  n 
no  other  but  thofe  feven  natural  Notes  are  to  c 
mitted,  while  the  Piece  continues  in  that  I 

other  Note  being  foreign  to  the  fundamental 
natural.  For  lnitance,  fujjpofc  a  Song  begun  « 
Note,  and  carried  on  upwards  or  downwards,  y 

grees  and  harmonical  Diltanccs,  fo  m  ncv5riLCM()tc  as 
any  Notes,  but  what  arc  referable  to  that  ur  , 

a  lundamcnciil,  i.  e.  are  the  true  Notes  ot  tte  fj,c 
Scale  proceeding  from  the  lundamcntal  \  au 
Melody  be  fo  conducted  through  thofe  nun:  < 
as  to  dole  and  terminate  in  the  iundamcnwh  *• 
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„  nr  below,  that  Note  is  called  the 

ofi^ves  o  beeaufe  it  governs  all  the  reft, 
Kq'  th,e  rn  far  as  that  they  mull  be  to  it  in  the 
limiting  tfie  peyen  efifential  Notes  of  an  Oftave, 
Relanon  to  Note  js  brought  in,  it  is  called  going 
when  any  Frorn  which  Way  of  fpeaking,  viz. 

continuing  in,  or  going  out  of  the  JKgr,  it 
J  i  nbferved,  that  the  whole  Oftave,  with  its 
m2ynl  Notes,  come  under  the  Idea  of  a  Key  ; ( though 

1  ai  i  _  1  i\l  rvfpfc  te  in  *3  nprn  har 


i.  e.  be  taken  at  different  Degrees  of  Tune-,  with  re^ 

lpeft  to  the  whole,  which  makes  different  Keys  *  and 

vice  verfid ,  that  the  fame  Key  may  be  with  different 

Modes,  i.  e.  the  Extremes  of  two  O&aves  may  be  in 

the  fame  Degree  of  Tune,  yet  the  Divifion  of  them 
be  different. 


JlitUl 
the 


5-  Guido  Aretin ,  finding  that  the  Greeks  had  good 
Reafons  to  divide  in  two  Semi-tones  the  Intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  Mefie  and  Paramefe,  which  he  calls  in  his 
Syftem  A  and  B,  and  the  modern  la  and  fi,  that 
obliged  him,  1.  To  put  fome  Time  on  the  Degree  of 
B  or  a  b  to  fhew  that  from  A  to  B*  the  Voice 
mould  not  be  raifed  but  of  a  Semi-tone,  and  as  that 
Intonation  has  fomething  more  fofter  and  fweet  than 
when  the  Voice  is  raifed  of  a  full  Tone,  he  gave  tb 
that  b  the  Epithet  of  mol ;  which  engaged  him,  2.  To 
put  in  his  Gamma  or  Gamuts  a  Column,  to  tie  feen 

in  our  Plate  of  Mifcellanies,  called  for  that  Reafon  the 
Column  of  b-mol. 

Laftly,  not  fatisfied  with  having  added  under  the 
Projlambanomenos ,  or  loweft  Chords  of  the  Ancients,  a 
Chord  marked  with  the  r,  and  which  he  called 
Hypo-projlambanomenos ,  i.  e.  fub added,  be  added  to  Nete~ 
hyper-boleon,  or  higheft  Chord  of  the  Syftem  of  the  antient 
Syftem,  four  other  Chords,  which  formed  a  fifth  Petra- 
chord,  which  he  called  Tetrachord  of  the  Sur-acutes.  So 
that  his  Syftem  was  compofed  of  22  Chords,  viz.  of  26 
diatonick,  which  make  what  has  been  called  iince  the 
Order  b-quarre,  or  natural;  and  the  two  lowered  a 
Semitone  lower  than  the  natural,  which  changing  the 
natural  Order  of  fome  Notes  in  the  Order  of  b-quarre, 

have  produced  the  Order  called  Diatonick  b-mol  or  iimnlv 
b-mol. 

I  know  that  Meibornius ,  and- after  him  Bontempi% 
wanted  to  rob  Guido  Aretin  of  the  Glory  of  thofe  Ad¬ 
ditions,  but  rather  by  a  Principle  of  Jealoufy  and  Envy, 
than  with  the  leaft  Appearance  of  Reafon.  But  let  it  be 
how  it  will,  that  Syftem  was  certainly  very  ingenious, 
and  has  freed  the  Mufick  of  feveral  Difficulties  and  Em- 
baraffes,  caufed  by  the  antient  Syftems.  It  is  not  fur- 
prifing  then,  if  it  was  fo  generally  received  and  applaud¬ 
ed  ;  and  if  it  was  the  only  one  followed  during  very 
near  fix  Centuries  fucceffively,  notwithftanding  which  he 
had  three  or  four  very  great  Inconveniencies. 

The  firft,  was  that  which  was  called  Muances,  i.  e.  the 
different  Names  one  was  obliged  to  give  every  Moment 
to  the  fame  Note,  when  the  Extent  of  the  Songs  obliged 
to  go  higher  than  the  la,  or  lower  than  the  ut ,  fo 
that  they  were  obliged  very  often  to  call,  for  Inftance, 
re,  the  fame  Note,  which  a  Moment  before  had  been 
called  la.  See .  therefore  it  is  cafy  to  judge  what  Embarafs 
that  caufed  ;  and  if  an  ingenious  Author  was  in  the 
wrong  to  call  thofe  Muances,  Crux  tcnellorum  ingeniortim, 
the  Croft  of  Pupils. 

The  fecond  Inconvcniency,  was  that  except  the  b-mol, 
there  was  chromatick  Chords :  And  it  is  certainly  fur- 
prifing,  that  fo  ingenious  and  fo  perfectly  inftrudted  in 
the  Syftem  of  the  Greeks  as  Guido  Aretin  was,  he  had  not 
at  leaft  introduced  in  his  Syftem  the  chromatick  Chords 
found  in  that  of  the  Greeks ;  and  which  are  fo  frequently 
ufed,  and  fo  neccflary  in  the  Harmony,  or  Compofition 
in  feveral  Parts,  that  it  is  almoft  impofiible  to  make  a 
good  Harmony  without  them. 

c  . . —wn  ,  amt  ut  icgiuu  mere  me  iwo  The  third  Inconvenicncy,  is  the  little  Extent,  or  Nar- 

Juci[js  j  purpofes,  that  that  with  a  third  G,  rownefs  of  his  Syftem  ;  lor  ever  fincc  the  Compofition 

the  Mr  •  t\K*  £rcater  Mode;  and  that  with  a  third  L,  in  feveral  Parts  or  different  Songs  has  been  in  Vogue,  it 
Nor  Lf  1  appropriating  the  Word  Key  to  thofe  is  certain,  that  neither  the  two  Odlavcs  ol  the  Anticnts, 
i-  c’].c.  l‘lc  Piece  in  which  the  Cadence  is  made  ;  all  nor  the  Additions  ol'  Guido  Aretin  have  been  fufficicnt. 

"  11Ca  ninv  Altv‘ - -  rr  '  r  n.  t  'Tl^e  fourth  Inconvcniency  *was,  that  the  Notes  of 

that  Syftem  being  almoft  all  of  an  equal  Value,  chat  Va- 

*  ^  m  jt  s*  \  H  M  •  *1  .1  II 


fundamental,  or  principal  Note  is,  in  a  peculiar 
\1IL  ju  ajje(j  Key  •  H  which  laft  Scnfe  of  the  Word 
$enle»  -.uhpre  it  is  oppofed  to  one  fundamental 
fy  f pother  Note  is  faid  to  be  out  of  the  Key, 
^  'thas  not  the  Relation  to  that  Fundamental  of 
wiienf  the  natural  Notes  belonging  to  the  concinnous 
nf  the  Odlave.  Here  too  it  muft  be  added, 
1)lV? 1  r^fpedt  to  the  two  different  Divifions  of  the 
that  a  Note  may  belong  to  the  fame  Key,  i.  e. 
iuft  mufical  Relation  to  the  fame  Fundamental 
have  a  3  .  ^  Divifion,  and  be  out  of  the  Key  with 

inftd  to  another.  Now  a  Piece  of  Mufick  may  be 
r<T,j  through  feveral  Keys,  i.  e.  it  may  begin  in  one 
I'-^and  be°led  out  of  that  into  another,  by  intro- 
,  • q  j-ome  Note  foreign  to  the  firft,  and  fo  on  to 

t,UCther :  But  a  regular  Piece  muft  not  only  return  to 
V  firft  Kq,  hut  thofe  other  Keys  too  muft  have  a 

1  articular  Connexion  with  the  firft.  It  may  be  added, 
that  thofe  other  Keys  muft  be  fome  of- the  natural 
Notes  of  the  principal  Key,  tho’  not  any  of  them  at 

Pleafurc. 

As  to  the  Diftin&ion  of  Keys,  we  have  already 
obferved ,  that  to  conftitute  any  given  Note,  or  Sound, 
a  Key,  or  fundamental  Note,  it  muft  have  the  feven 
effential  or  natural  Notes  added  to  it ;  out  of  which, 
or  their  Octaves,  all  the  Notes  of  the  Piece  muft  be 
taken,  while  it  keeps  within  the  Key,  i.  e. '  within  the 
Government  of  that  Fundamental.  It  is  evident 
therefore,  there  are  but  two  different  Species  of  Keys, 
which  arife  according  as  we  join  the  greater  or  lefs 
Third,  thefe  being  always  accompanied  with  the  fixth 
and  feventh  of  the  fame  Species ;  the  third  G,  for 
Example,  with  the  fixth  and  feventh  G,  and  the 
third  L,  with  the  fixth  and  feventh  L.  This  Diftinc- 
tion  is  expre/Ted  under  the  Name  of  /harp  Key ,  which 
is  that  within  the  third  G,  &V.  and  the  flat  Key,  which 
is  that  within  the  third  L,  fcjV.  Whence  it  is  plain, 
that  how  many  different  Cafes  foever  there  be  in  a 
Piece,  there  can  be  but  two  Keys,  if  we  confider  the 
effential  Difference  of  Keys ,  every  Key  being  either 
fat  or  Jbarp,  and  every  fharp  Key  being  the  fame  as  to 
Melody,  as  well  as  every  flat  one.  It  muft  be  ob¬ 
ferved  however,  that  in  common  Pradtice  the  Keys 
are  faid  to  be  different,  when  nothing  is  confidered 
but  the  different  Tune,  or  Pitch  of  the  Note,  in 
which  the  different  Clofcs  are  made.  In  which  Scnfe, 
the  fame  Piece  is  faid  to  be  in  different  Keys,  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  is  begun  in  different  Notes,  or  Degrees  of 
1  one. 

fo  prevent  any  Confufion  which  might  arife  from 
tiling  the  fame  Word  in  different  Scnfes,  M.  Malcolm 

u;  S  j  £  ^?rd  Mode  to  be  fubftituted  inftcad  of 
•t  ie  oal  Kch  in  the  former  Senfe ;  that  is,  where 
1  txpic  cs  the  melodious  Conftitution  of  the  Odtave, 

r  ,u  c°nIl“s  of  ieven  effential  or  natural  Notes,  bc- 
us  t  ic  hind  a  mental ;  and  in  regard  there  are  two 


their  ma^  *25  calIcd  different  Keys,  in  refpedb  of 
different  Degrees  of  Tune.  To  diftinguilh 

ustW/n?4^  bctwccn  a  Mode  and  Key,  he  gives 

andcm  ‘Tr*  V^Z'  ■ Un  ^ave>  with  all  its  natural 

Gnftiruh la  C^.CJS)  *s  a  Mode,  with  refpedt  to  the 
'■Clwutution,  or  Miinnnr  „F  ~  1  i.  ..  •... 


riety  of  Meafurcs  and  Motions  could  not  be  marked, 
which  notwithftanding  render  Mufick  much  more  a- 


_  _  ^  greeable. 

ov  Manner  of  dividing  it  ■  but  with  To  remedy  all  thofe  Inconveniencies,  it  was  necef- 
1W» t0  ,ace  [n  Cilc  Scale  of  Mufick,  i.  c.  the  fitry  to  form  as  a  fourth  Syftem  \  which  notwithllaml- 
Niimc  ',0r  M1  ,•  ^une?  lt  ls  a  though  that  ing,  if  well  confidered,  is  nothing  clfc  but  an  Augmen- 
\Vhenc**  ]KnU  mrly  aPPi‘ed  to  the  Fundamental,  tation  or  Perfcdlion  of  that  of  Guido  Aretin,  and  which 

different  K  !° ’  t,lac  tbe  ^me  Mode  may  be  with  l  call  the  modern  Syftem  ;  therefore, 

in  the  C\  ?k  !|C‘  an  ^^'avc  °f  Sounds  may  be  raifed  i.  As  the  Sounds  are  not  naturally  fount!  every  feventh 

thc  ,  T  and  of  Degrees,  which  makes  Degree,  precifcly  in  the  lame  Intervals,  and  can  be  re- 

,,  and  yet  be  begun  higher  or  lower  i)cated  every  O Slave,  as  it  were,  in  infinitum ,  a  feventh 

6  \>  Syllabic 
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Syllable  has  been  added,  viz.  fi,  to  the  fix  of  Aretin , 
which  give  the  Facility  to  exprefs  all  the  Degrees  of  the 
Octave,  to  fill  all  the  Intervals  thereof,  and  confequentiy 
to  make  that  endlefs  Repetition  without  changing,  but 
very  feldom,  the  Name  of  any  of  the  Notes.  1  fay, 
but  very  feldom,  for  fbme  will  have  it,  that  when  there 
is  a  b ,  either  after  the  Key,  or  in  the  Sequel  of  the 
Song,  on  the  Degree  of  the f,  which  marks  that  from 
la  to ft,  the  Voice  ought  not  be  raifed  but  of  a  Semi- 
Tone  ;  ic  is  proper,  to  facilitate  the  Intonation  of  that 
Semi-Tone,  to  fay  za,  or  fa,  inftcad  ot  fi\  but  there 
are  feveral  others,  who  without  changing  the  Name  of 
the  fiy  content  themfelves  with  lowering  it  of  a  Semi- 
Tone  j  and  in  Effect,  provided  that  lowering  be  made 
juft,  it  is  very  indifferent  what  Name  be  given  to  that 
Note. 

2.  As  it  was  found  that  between  the  Chords  which 
are  diftant,  or  make  the  Interval  of  a  Tone,  a  Partition- 
Chord  could  as  well  be  placed  to  divide  them  into  two 
Semi-Tones,  as  between  the  Mcfc  and  Pc.ramefe  of  the 
Antients,  or  which  is  the  lame  Thing,  betwixt  the  h, 
and  the  fi  \  they  have  not  been  contented  with  adding 
to  the  Syftem  of  Guido  Are  tin  the  Chromatick  Chord, 
commonly  called  b  mol  \  but  have  added  to  ic  be  Tides 
the  Chroin atick  Chords  of  the  Antients,  z.  e.  thole 
which  divide  the  Major  Tones  or  Intervals  which  arc 
in  the  Middle  of  each  Tctrachord,  into  two  Semi- 
Tones,  which  is  cftc&ed  by  railing  of  a  Semi-Tone, 
the  lowcft  of  thefc  Chords,  which  is  marked  with  a 

double  Diezcs,  thus  placed  on  the  left  Side,  on 
the  fame  Degree,  and  immediately  before  that  lowcft 
Note.  And  as  it  was  obferved,  that  die  Tones  Mi¬ 
nor,  or  Intervals,  which  terminate  upwards,  each  Te- 
trachord  is  no  Id's  fufccptible  of  that  Divifion,  than  the 
Tones  Major,  thole  Chromatick  Chords  which  were 
wanted  in  the  Syflems  of  the  Greeks,  have  been  added 
to  them  ;  lb  that  each  Qftave  is  compoled  at  prefent, 
of  13  Sounds  or  Chords,  or  of  12  Intervals  or  Semi- 
Tones,  viz.  of  8  Diatonick  or  natural  Sounds,  marked 
with  white  Notes  ;  and  of  5  Chromatick  or  0ie7.es,  i.  e. 
raifed  of  a  Semi-Tone,  marked  with  black  Notes,  as 
fig.  6. 

With  Regard  to  die  cnharmonick  Chords  of  the  Sy- 
ftem  of  the  Greeks ,  they  have  ail  been  abiblutcly  re¬ 
jected  out  of  the  modern  Syftem,  for  the  Rcafons  here¬ 
tofore  mentioned,  when  I  have  fpokc  of  the  cnharmo¬ 
nick  Sounds. 

3.  lb  remedy  the  Narrownefs  of  the  antient  Syflems, 
and  to  have  different  Chords  enough  to  multiply  die 
Parts  which  make  Harmony,  the  Number  of  thole 
Chords  lias  been  ineveafed  by  Degrees,  as  far  as  29, 
Diatonick  or  natural  •,  and  20,  Chromatick.  So  that 
inftcad  of  four  Tetrachords,  or  two  Octavos  of  the 
Antients,  we  have  at  prefent  8  Tetrachords,  a II  com- 
poled  like  thole  of  the  Example,  lig.  b.  of  S  Diato- 
nick,  and  5  Chromatick  Sounds. 

Thole  lour  Oiftaves  make  the  ordinary  Extent  of  the 
modern  Syftem,  or  oi  the  Organs,  or  harplical  (tor  there 
is  ft  Idem  any  found,  efpecially  tor  Organs,  which  ex¬ 
ceed  that  Extent,  either  upwards  or  downwards)  and 
t lie  full  Touch  or  March  of  the  Keys  on  the  left  Side, 
commonly  called,  for  that  Reaibn,  C ,  fol,  uty  or 
limply  ;,f. 

4.  Daftly,  as  the  Notes  of  the  Syftem  at  Guido  Are- 
tin,  ren  K  red  the  Times  f<>  unilcnnn,  that  it  deprived 
r!”  m  t‘l  that  Vatiety  ol  Motion,  liurwiimes  (low,  lome- 
tun  s  (]■  .<  k,  which  make  all  the  (irate  or  Charm  there¬ 
of  .in, d  obliged  often  to  pronounce  in  a  very  diiagrcea- 


i 


Maim.  1,  the  Syllables  of  the  Tou,  the  famous  "John 
M- :  ,  a  A , f.hit-ji,  and  a  PoiHov  o(  (Sir  is,  invented 


,'u  '  "Ul  II: 

ihr  Not* 

S.  1  .  .1 !  n 

TDu 


1 


C.u-  1  ;n 


1 1 

1 1 


or  1  RRh 


the  different  Kijnires  of 


o' 


»•  w  at  once  how  long  preciicly  each 


*  •  1 


WI.1i  I) 

{a;l. 

arc  tht'-e  Thinm,  to  be  conlulcrM  in  thefc 

I  1 

o*  YTa  //V'  Mars,- — •  1,  The  Omntity,  i.  r.  the 
•  and  1  igute  ol  the  I  Rad.  —  The  (Quality,  i.  c. 
r:.«'  (  oiwur  <t  the  I  ie;ui,  whether  it  be  white  or  black, 
Jo!!  01  op*n.- —  ?.  'The  PtopeiUes,  as  the  Italians  ex- 
j‘i  -  h  i!vmf  \w\,  vh’..  whether  the  Note  is  accompanied 
with  a  \Yyuia,  or  Comma,  or  not.  k  mull,  likewife, 
betonhdeied  whether  the  Notes  lie  ft  par  ate  and  di¬ 
ll  i  net,  or  bound  together. 


There  are  mo  ft  commonly  ci0],,  <>  rrc  . 

Nmna,  ligures,  and  Mtefurh  riircof'^ 

No/e,  That  the  ninth  Figure  vv«  cf,.,.-  .T 
been  rejefted  by  the  Moderns.  ““  1":;> 

Note  alfo,  That  tiic  Mathematicians  comn 

may  make  720  Changes  or  Varieties  iT  t!  «  °" 
wKhout  ever  repeating  the  fame  twice  •  1  ,  !ix 
Notes  ot  each  Oftave,  one  mav  m  >kf 4  U'"’Ui :  ' 


rent  Tunes  or  Songs. 


Note  again.  That  the  large  Note, 
be  fecu  by  the  3? 


on  the  right  Si 


-the  large  Note,  which  it  r  • 
Figure,  long  iiiuarc  VP 

a!r,  and  is  wuirli  a  bimu-  ;,i 


•'."Mm. 


7.  e.  at  two  times,  is  not  oi*  any  Uft  >n  b 
Mufich,  ever  fmcc  the  U  Cage  has  prevailed? 
the  Meafures,  and  to  bind  the  Rounds  w\,) 
circle  to  mark  the  Continuity  of  their  SourV “ 
the  long,  w Inch  by  Inipecftion  appears  to  u  1  / ;u: 
Note  with  a  Tail  on  the  Jeff  Side,  and 

binary  Meafures,  For  at  two  times,  audconhl  i 
eight  times,  unlefs  it  be  bound  with  a  BrcVc  ,;r  f  U‘- 

That  the  Breve  of  a  fquare  Figure,  calhaV 
Reaibn,  Square,  by  the  French,  is  wonh  'v  J  L'f 

iS/.ornQ  r>f  ffuj  h/ffafurr*  ot  a»*  .d  "  VUwI 


lolhnved  b- 

one  or  feveral  fcmblable  Squares,  thus  g  r*  jb 

or  by  a  Point  thus  •  Bu  t  when  it  Is  foi.Tav J  hv\ 

Note  of  Icfs  Value,  as  by  one.  Q  f;r  nu,\v;::r./:. 

is  worrli  but  two  Times.  That  a  A/m,:,  or  White 
under  the  Sign  C\  is  worth  half  a  Mtafurc.  \,C:x 
Triple  is  worth,  fonietimes  one  Time, 
two:  Sometimes  alfo,  there  want  two  to  make  ur.; 
Time. 

As  to  the  Notes  bound  together,  we  muft  obfem- 
i.  That  none  but  the  fquare  Notes  and  the  Breves  are 
capable  of  being  bound  together,  their  Figure  allowing 
that  they  fhoukl  be  approached  fo  near  one  another,  that 
they  appear  to  make  but  one  Figure,  only  placed  on  dif 

l  p  i 

ferent  Degrees,  thus  without  it  be  nccefiary 

to  put  a  Semicircle,  above  or  under  it,  to  mark  rh; 
bind  ing.  2.  That  it  is  only  a  Queftion  hue  of  the  bi¬ 
nary  Mcafurc,  or  at  two  Times.  3,  That  they  may  (.e 
coidider’d  as  funple,  as  having  a  Tail.  4.  As  being  of 
different  Colours. 

If  they  be  fimplc,  they  either  go  in  amending,  and 
then  they  arc  all  worth  their  natural  Value,  two 
Meafures  each.  See  A.  But  if  they  go  in  dcJbnlwg 
tlicyTl  be  worth  each,  four  Meafures,  if  there  be  but 
two  together  as  B.  But  if  there  be  three  or  four  toge¬ 
ther,  then  the  full:  and  fall  will  be  worth  each  four  Mea- 
lures  *,  and  thole  in  the  Middle  will  be  worth  but  two,  as 

A  ft  C,  lig.  8.  ,  . 

If  they  have  a  Tail  (though  commonly,  none  bac ue 
ftrtt:  of  cadi  ]..igature  has  one,  which  is  ordinarily  on  the 
left  Side  of  the  Note)  either  that  'Tail  nlcciuls  upmaros, 
and  then  all  the  Breves  or  Squares,  as  well  in  dclcauling 
as  in  afeemling,  are  worth  each  but  one  Mcalurq  as  , 
whicJj  was  invented  bceaufe  the  Rounds  anil  Mining  are 
not  of  a  Figure  to  be  bound  together,  and  tint  110  c 
of  the  Demi-circle  or  Ligature,  was  not  yet  inm,ulllC‘' 
But  if  that  Tail  hangs  downwards,  then  it  , 
Breve  its  natural  Valued  two  Mr.ftures,  as  ivr  JU 

Rending  as  in  afeending,  like  E,  hg-9*  ,  .r  .  rtriy 

Daftly,  if  they  be  of  different  Colours,  / .  1  , 

be  white,  and  the  fecond  black  >  then  the  a 
one  Mcafurc,  and  the  fecond  one  white  poinu, 
Time  and  a  half-,  for  Example,  hg.  10.  a 

T'hcle  are  the  principal  Ligatures,  ami  th  L 
life  at  prefent  i  and  we  muft  obferve,  of{(| 

tliis-  Subjedl  •,  that  they  are  cither  oi  wo  ^ 
more  than  two,  or  of  a  (ingle  Body,  m  !,S  }  or 

red-,  or  with  a  Virgula  or  Tail,  or  without  MW 

perled,  or  imperfect.  , 

Note,  That  Virguhi’s  or  Tails, 

tied  to  the  Body  or  l  lead  oi  the  Nolo. 
ftinguiftics  feveral  Sorts  ol  them  m  .11S  .  ^  .■ 

vi/..  the:  afrendhK  FM  ,  whieh  « 
kinds  upwards  j  the  defoidwgy  thattc 


MU  S  I  C  K. 


i  Ttoth  can  be  placed  on  the  right  of  a  fquare 
wards,  v  _  t|ien  called  ajcending  Tail,  or  pendente 

or  on  the  left,  and  is  called 

Thole  different  Si- 


Note,  2nd  are 


iNU  ’  L,  Mra ;  or  on  me 

l^a  della  parte  finiftr a. 

ilicn,  ptfid  ^  mucja  Difference  .  in  the  Value  of  the 
canons,  c  hen  they  are  bound  together.  Vir- 

h0tCr..-*M  is  a  drahbt  Tail. ,  like  thofe  of  the  Whites 

Virzufo  oblique  is  a  Tail  with  a  little 
iVits  Extremity,  like  thofe  of  the  Crotchets, 
J  o0i;  Whites  or  Blacks.  Whether  that  Hook  be 


Wir  M  mwards  the  Right  or  the  Left,  it  matters  not. 

tUrn  \  l Marta  is  a  Tail  which  has  a  double  Hook 
lirgeh  InjtoUa,  ,  r  r 

at 


! 


‘  VvfrrmicV  like  thofe  of  the  double  Crotchets, 
.whether  White  or  Black,  fcfr. 

n*n  That  thus  far  I  have  given  the  Hiflory  and 

'  Ewiwtion  of  the  different  Syftems  of  Mu/uk,  at 
Ml  of  thofe  which  are  conic  to  our  Knowledge  ;  and 
.  p|.ue  of  Mufick  the  Curious  will  fee  at  once  all 

t  l  have  hitherto  laid  of  thofe  Syftems ;  and  here 
Hllows ^  at  the  fame  Time,  the  Ufe  .that  can  be  made 
;fi  ’uuj  the  Advantages  which  can  be  drawn  from 

it:  for, 

Tkrcarc  feen  in  it  the  Names  of  the  fifteen  Dia- 
1  ».  rhovds,  and  of  the  T nte-Syncmmnon  of  the  Syftem 
TthrO'fthJwith  that  remarkable  Circumftance,  that 
the  Chords  whole  Names  arc  written  quite  near  one  ano- 
t)ur  make  between  themfelves  but  a  Semi-Tone,  and 
thti  between  whole  Names  there  is  a  White,  make  be¬ 
tween  themlelvcs  a  whole  Tone. 

,  jn  it  is  feen  the  Chord  Hypo-Projlombcnomcnos ,  or 

Gama  added  underneath  and  the  Tetrachord  of  the 
four  $nr-/kutcs,  added  a-top  the  andent  Syftem,  by 

Gi'i.k  Artthi  . 

o.  It  lliews  the  Ufe  of  the  Lines,  and  of  their 

Spaces,  and  how  much  the  different  Degrees  they  form, 

Km  to  make  the  Diftindion  between  the  grave  and 

acute  Sounds. 

4.  It  Ihcws  us  clearly  the  modern  Figure,  the  Pofi- 
tion  or  Situation,  and  the  principal  Ufes  of  the  three 
Keys  of  our  practical  Mufick  ;  fince  we  fee  plainly  in  it, 
1.  That  all  the  Notes  placed  on  the  Line  where  the 
Key  G  is  ft  mated,  arc  fol  that  thofe  on  the  Line  C  are 
ut ;  and  thofe  on  the  Key  F  are  fa  \  whence  it  is  cafy 
to  know,  in  difeounting  (whether  in  afeending  or  de¬ 
fending)  which  Notes  are  on  the  other  Lines,  and  in 
the  Spaces.  2.  In  it  is  clearly  feen  that  the  Key  G, 
marking  one  Parc  of  the  Notes  of  the  third  Odave,  and 
ail  thofe  of  the  fourth,  is  defigned  for  the  higheft  or 
mod  acute  Sounds  of  the  modern  Syftem  :  That,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Key  F,  marking  all  the  Sounds  of  the 
hn\  or  lowed  Odtove,  and  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Sounds 
ui  the  lecontl  Oftave,  is  defigned  for  the  moll  grave 
Sounds  oi  the  Syftem  :  And  laftly,  that  the  Key  C, 
marking  one  Part  of  the  Sounds  of  the  fecond  and  third 
^dave,  is  defigned  for  the  Sounds  between  the  moll 
8,,lvc  the  moil  acute. 

5‘  1  have  placed  above  each  Note,  the  modern  Name 

each  Sound,  whereby  it  is  cafy  to  di (cover  the  Ufe 

ol  tne  Syllable which  gives  leave  to  repeat  and  mul- 

nply  as  it  were,  in  infinitum ,  the  Sounds  of  Mufick , 

,  K !,'n  lending  or  defeending,  without  changing 
[,l('  Names. 

b-  hi  it  are  all  the  Notes  or  Chords,  which  form  the 
namnn  Fxtcnt  oj  the  Keys  of  an  Organ,  not  only  the 

li|!Jl<!r  °r  marked  with  white  Notes  ;  but 

'?'Jy  1 1C  ^hromatick,  i.  c.  thofe  with  a  b  mol ,  ancl 

I  ,.1  h  .K7'cs’  marked  with  black  Notes  ;  and  all  that  lo 

ai  i!”  1  ^  UIVK^  'nto  four  Odaves,  that  one  mull  lee 

}\i)u'A\  \vJn  W*KU  ^bivc  each  Sound  is  (ituated. 

u  .'am  Degree  prccilcly  each  Sound  occupies 
l-iat  uciave. 


°rKcyS  of  G/li{!o  AretUu  4-  ThcLet- 

ture  /nXlcrn  Sy(U‘»b  nhed  by  fome  for  the  labia* 
cl!^chilv  ni' ant^  commonly  tiled  in  the  Failure, 

flap,  o|' j}„  ,>.l®ans  ant'  Harpfichords,  to  mark  the  Mca- 
K;  llK  1 V*  or  Chords. 

lie  r'1'1  nu‘^  particularly  obferved  for  the 
J  L«“'«udioulnc6  of  this  Tabic,  is,  that  by 


Means  of  the  pundued  Lines,  which  run  perpendicularly 
through  it,  may  be  feen  in  an  Inftant,  the  Report  which 
all  thofe  Syftems  have  with  one  another,  and  the  Degree 
which  each  Chord  occupies  in  the  modern  Syftem,  with 
the  Name  given  to  it.  For  Example,  to  know  with 
Regard  to  our  Mufick ,  what  was  the  Proflambanomcnos  of 
the  Anticnts,  one  muft  only  fearch  in  the  Syftem  of  the 
Greeks ,  which  is  a-top  of  the  Tabic  the  Word  Projlam - 
banomenos,  and  afterwards  defeend  along  the  punduated 
Line,  anfwering  to  it,  as  far  as  to  the  modern  Names  of 
the  Notes,  and  he’ll  find  that  time  Chord  anfwers  to  the 
la  of  the  firft  or  Joweft  Octave,  of  the  Organ  or  modern 
Syftem.  Thus  zheMcfe  anfwers  to  the  la  of  the  fecond 
Odave ;  the  Paramefe  to  the  fi  of  the  fecond  Odave  ; 
the  Nete-Hyperbolecn ,  to  the  la  of  the  third  Odave,  &V. 

Likcwife,  if  one  will  know,  for  Example,  how  the 
Greeks  called  the  re  of  our  fecond  Odave,  he  fhould 
fearch  in  the  fecond  Octave  of  the  modern  Syftem  the 
Note  rc,  and  from  thence  afeending  along  the  pun tflua- 
ted  Line,  which  anfwers  to  it,  as  far  as  to  the  Syftem 
of  the  Greeks ,  he’ll  find  that  our  ;v,  was  their  Iycbanos- 
Hypaton. 

Befides,  as  fcveral  antient  Manufcripts  are  found  yef,' 
where  the  Sounds  were  marked  only  with  the  Letters  of 
the  Latins,  or  of  St.  Gregory ,  or  of  Guido  slrctin,  if  one 
afeends  from  the  Letters  in  Quellion,  to  the  Notes  of  the 
modern  Syftem,  he’ll  find  not  only  the  Name  given  an 
prefent  to  the  Sound  marked  by  that  Letter,  but  like- 
wife,  what  Odavc,  and  what  Degree  of  that  Octave, 
that  Sound  occupies  in  the  modern  Syftem. 

Laftly,  if  examining  the  Diapafon  of  an  Organ  or 
Tlarpfi chord  Builder  (i.  e.  a  certain  Table  where  the  Length 
and  Bignefs  of  the  Pipes  or  Chords  are  marked  by  Lines) 
you’ll  find  for  Inftance,  a  great  C ,  at  the  End  of  one  of 
thofe  Lines,  fearch  that  great  C,  among  the  Charaders 
of  the  modern  Syftem,  which  make  the  laft  Line  down¬ 
wards  of  our  Table  ;  from  thence  re-alcending  along  the 
pun&uated  Lines,  as  far  as  the  modern  Syftem,  you’ll 
find  that  that  Line  is  the  Meafure  of  the  Pipe  or  Chord 
which  muft  found  the  ut  of  the  firft  or  lowcft  06lave. 
If  there  be  but  a  (mall  c,  it  will  be  for  the  ut  of  the  fe- 

£ 

cond  Odave.  If  there  be  two,  thus  or  thus  c  c ,  it 

will  be  for  the  ut  of  the  third  Oftave.  If  there  be 
three,-  it  will  be  for  the  ut  of  the  fourth  O&ave.  If  four, 
it  will  be  for  the  ut  of  the  fifth  O&ave,  or  laft  Touch 
of  the  Organ,  &c.  all  which  is  to  be  feen  in  the  Table 
in  our  Plate  of  Mufick. 

Note ,  That  befides  the  Sorts  of  Syftems  heretofore  ex¬ 
plained,  there  are  fcveral  others  found  in  Authors, 
which  I’ll  only  mention  in  this  Place.  The  firft  is 
that  of  the  Italians ,  called  Syfiema  Majfimo ,  immuta- 
bilc ,  Diatonic 0,  Pythagorico ,  and  with  the  Greeks , 
Bis-diapafon,  bccaufe  it  contains  two  Odaves.  This 
is  the  Syftem  of  the  Greeks  heretofore  explained. 
The  fecond  [is  Syfiema  ungualc ,  invented  by  Arijloxenes. 
The  third  is  Syfiema  reformat 0,  under  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  Syfiema  tcmpcralo,  ov  participate.  Laftly,  there 
is  a  Syfiema  Enharmonic 0,  Chromatico ,  Diaionico ,  To- 
nico ,  Anlr quo,  Modcrno ,  &c. 

Note  alfo.  That  M.  Sauveur ,  a  Frenchman ,  has  invent¬ 
ed  a  Syftem  of  Mufick ,  very  different  from  thofe 
heretofore  mentioned.  He  divides  the  Otflavc  into 
43  Parts,  which  he  calls  Me  rides,  and  even  fubdivides 
it  into  301  Parts,  which  he  calls  Eptameridcs . 
His  Syftem  has  this  Advantage,  befides  fcveral 
others,  that  giving  different  Names  to  each  Meride , 
the  diezed  Notes  have  a  Name  different  from 
the  natural,  which  helps  much  towards  their  Into¬ 
nation  :  What  appears  troublcfomc  in  it,  is  to 
be  obliged  to  retain  43  different  Names  or  ra¬ 
ther  301,  which  one  muft  know  when  he  will  make 
Ufe  oi'  the  Odave  divided  into  Eptameridcs.  That 
Syftem  is  very  ingenioufly  invented,  but  it  will  meet 
always  with  many  Difficulties,  especially  in  the  Execu¬ 
tion  of  a  Piece  of  Mufick  with  ilrong  Parts ;  by  it 
being  alniofl  impofilbic  to  play  the  thorough  Bah: 
thereof  on  a  1  la rpfichord  cut  according  to  that  Divi- 
fion,  if  even  that  thorough  Bale  was  worked  with 

Care  and  Attention.  . 

Note , 


MU  S  1  C  K, 

♦ 


Note,  again.  That  from  thofc  different  Syftems  I’ll  pafs  to 
the  Genders  of  Mufick. 

Genus,  in  Mufick, ,  is  a  Manner  of  running  through 
different  Degrees  or  Sounds,  and  the  fenfible  Intervals, 
which  compofe  the  Extent  of  the  O&ave,  or  of  its 
Replies. 

The  Antients  diftinguifhed  commonly  three  Kinds  of 
Genera’s,  viz.  the  Diatonic k,  Chrornatick ,  and  Enhar- 

rnonick. 

The  Diatonick,  is  that  Genus,  the  Idler  Intervals 
whereof,  are  the  Semi-tone  Majors  and  the  Tones  ;  and 
is  when  the  Modulation  follows  the  natural  Order  of  the 
Sounds,  i.  e.  that  Diftance  put  in  it  by  Nature,  and 
which  the  moft  ignorant  obferve  naturally,  if  they  have 
a  good  Ear,  and  the  Organs  of  the  Voice  juft.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  that  natural  Order  there  is  a  Tone  between  all 
the  Notes  of  Mufick,  except  between  mi,  fa ,  and  fi, 
til ,  which  arc  Semi  tones  major  ;  when  they  arc  changed 
by  means  of  the  Diezes  or  b-mols ,  that  Order  is  either 
altered  or  changed,  or  it  is  changed  every  where,  fo 
that  all  thofe  Intervals  are  divided  in  two  Semi-tones, 
viz.  the  major  and  minor  ;  then  it  is  the  pure  chroma- 
tick  modern,  which  is  not  of  great  Ufe  :  But  if  that  Al¬ 
teration  be  made  in  fome  Places  only,  and  when  it  is 
wanted,  then  it  is  a  mixed  Genus,  called  Diatonick-chro- 
tnatick ,  which  is  the  only  one  proper  for  good  Harmony, 
and  the  only  one  in  Ufe  in  the  modern  Mufick. 

The  Chroma  tick,  is  when  the  Modulation  proceeds 
by  Semi  tones  major  and  minor,  and  generally  as  often 
as  the  Diatonick  or  natural  Order  which  is  between  the 
Sounds  is  changed  in  altering  them,  i.  c.  railing  them  by 
Degrees,  or  lowering  them  by  b-mols  •,  for  it  is  not,  as 
feveral  pretend,  when  there  are  fcveral  b-mols ,  or  feve- 
ral  Diezes  after  the  Key  i  firice  it  is  then  but  a  Tranfpo- 
fition  made  by  means  of  the  chrornatick  Signs  •,  for  if 
the  Tune  docs  not  proceed  ochcrwife  than  by  Tones  and 
Semi-tones  major,  it  can  be  to  the  utmoft:  but  a  tranf- 
pofed  Diatonick. 

As  to  the  enbarmonick  Genus,  which  is  of  no  Ufe  at 
prefent,  I  have  given  ellcwhcre  an  Explication  thereof. 

Note,  That  the  three  Genera's  could  be  of  no  Ufe,  when 
Mufick  confifted  only  in  the  Melody  and  fimple 
Songs,  i.  c.  in  feveral  Songs  difpofed,  and  heard  one 
after  another  •,  but  ever  fmee  Songs  have  been  dif¬ 
pofed,  fo  that  being  heard  together  they  do  not  of¬ 
fend  the  Ear  (which  is  properly  called  Harmony)  it 
lias  been  abfolutely  ncceflary  to  leave  out  the  third, 
the  almoft  infenfible  Intervals  whereof  can  contribute 
but  very  imperfectly  to  a  good  Harmony,  and  form 
a  fourth  Genus  of  the  two  firft,  viz.  of  the  Diatonick 
and  Chrornatick  •,  which  Genus  is  called  fometimes 
Diatonick-cbromatick ,  when  the  Diatonick  is  dominant, 
z.  e.  when  there  arc  but  few  Diezes  or  b-mols  in  the 
Parts  •,  and  fometimes  Chromatick-diatonicl r,  when  on 
the  contrary  the  Diezes  and  b-mols  arc  frequently 
employ’d  in  the  Courle  of  the  Songs.  And  as  the 
b-mols  produce  commonly  major  Semi-tones ,  and  the 
Diezes ,  minor  Semi-tones,  the  Chromatick-diatonick  is 
divided  into  three  Species,  the  firft  whereof  is  the 
Chromatico-diatonico  per  femituoni  maggiori ,  and  is 
when  the  b-mols  are  dominant,  or  more  frequent  than 
the  Diezes  *,  The  lecond  is  the  chromatico  dialonico  per 
femituoni  mi  nor  i,  when  the  Diezes  arc  dominant : 
The  third  is  chromatico-diatonico  per  femituoni  maggiori  e 
minor  i,  when  the  Diezes  and  b-mols  arc  very  near 
equally  employ’d. 

Note,  alfo,  That  the  next  Thing  which  falls  under  our 
Confidcration,  arc  the  Modes  or  Tones. 

Mode,  in  Mufick ,  is  a  particular  Manner  of  begin¬ 
ning,  continuing,  and  ending  a  Song,  whereby  we  arc 
engaged  to  make  ufe  of  certain  Notes,  or  Chords,  pre¬ 
ferable  to,  or  oftner  than  others. 

Mode  ,  is  defined  by  fome  Authors  the  particular 
Manner  of  conftituting  the  Octave,  or  the  melodious 
Confti cucion  of  the  Octave,  as  it  con  lifts  of  feven  efien- 
tiul,  or  natural  Notes  bolides  the  Key,  or  fundamental. 

To  uiulcrftand  vvcll  what  a  Mode  is,  according  to  our 
firft  Definition,  we  muft  obferve,  i.  That  in  every  Tune 
or  Song  there  is  three  principal  Chords  5  the  firft,  is  that 
whereby  a  Song  is  almoft  always  begun,  and  where  it 


muft  be  always  ended,  wherefore  it  r,n  ,  , 

The  fecond,  is  that  which  is  repeated  \rd.  th?  ‘ ■ 

heard  oftner  than  any  other,  wherefore  ir  ;?  „  ,ch  h 

dominante.  And  the  third,  as  bein*  between  Ca',cd  t!* 

two,  it ;  called  the  mediate,  and  ts  commonly' a 

above  the  final.  T  hefe  three  Chords  arc  othmvl  r  *  If J 
the  effential  Sounds  of  the  Mode.  "  Ue  csk- J 

2.  The  Antients  formed  their  Modes  of  , 

tonick  or  natural  Chords  5  therefore  as  tfem  *  , 

feven  diatonick  Chords  in  the  Extent  of  the  o^'  U:i 

can  be  faid  that  there  are  but  feven  Chords  ?’  * 

Song  can  be  terminated,  and  confequentlv  htlb  3 

Sorts  of  Finals,  at  Jeaft  diatonick  ones,  db  c 

F,  G,  A,  B,  or,  according  to  the  modern  Manner 
re,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la,  ft.  1  5 

3-  Each  of  thofe  Chords  has  another  eight  Dm 

higher,  whofe  Sound  is  more  acute,  and  which 
for  an  Odlave  to  it,  making  up  therefore  feven  KinX' 

O Raves,  in  the  two  Extremes  thereof,  are  limited  the  f- 
cumference.  Extent  and  Capacity  of  each  Mode  ■  *  1 " 
fore  in  their  Opinion,  to  modulate,  and  Modutlicr  ■ 
nothing  elfe  but  to  make  a  Song  pafs  through  ail  d-- 
Sounds  comprized  between  thofe  two  Extremes  fo  f 

wichftanding,  as  to  pafs  oftner  through  the  ’elfenrial 
Sounds  than  through  the  others,  and  that  always  diato- 
nically . 

4.  Among  all  the  Songs  comprized  in  the  Extent  of 
the  Gftave,  there  is  always  one  which  divides  it  karma- 
nically,  i.  e.  which  is  juft  a  Fifth  above  its  1 0 weft  Chord  • 
and  another  which  divides  it  arithmetically,  i.  e.  which 
is  a  Fourth  higher  than  its  lower  Chord  •,  for  Inftance 
fig.  11. 

This  double  Divifion  has  formed  the  two  Clafics  of 
Modes ,  fo  often  mentioned  in  Authors,  viz.  that  of 
the  authcntick  Modes,  and  that  of  the  Mod/s  phy.l. 
For  when  in  a  Song  the  Sound,  which  is  one  Fifth 
above  the  lowcft  Chord  of  the  Octave  of  a  Mode,  is 
repeated  and  often  heard,  then  a  Mode  is  a  mb:  mid  ■, 
and  when  that  which  is  but  of  one  Fourth  ciilmt  /torn 
it,  or  another  which  makes  a  Third  againlt  its  final 
is  repeated,  it  is  a plagal  Mode  •,  for  Inftance,  fig.  12. 

5.  But  as  among  the  feven  Species  of  Oflerea  above- 
mentioned,  there  are  but  fix  which  can  be  divided  har¬ 
monically,  or  by  the  juft  Fifth,  viz.  the  Off  avis f  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G,  A,  becaule  the  Fifth  of  the  0 three  B  or 
from  fi  to  fa  in  alcending,  is  diatonic  ally  falie  or  dimi- 
nifiied  :  There  are  alfo  but  fix  authcntick  Modes  \  as  on 
the  other  Side  there  are  but  fix  Ottavcs  which  can  be 
divided  arithmetically,  or  by  the  juft  Fourth,  viz.  the 
Octaves  C,  D,  E,  G,  A,  B,  becaule  the  fourth  of  the 
O  (Stave  F,  or  from  fa  to  ft,  in  afeending,  is  liip'rfluous. 
There  are  likewife  but  fix  plagal  Modes  •,  therefore  the 
Octaves,  C,  D,  E,  G,  A,  have  each  two  Modes,  one 
authcntick  and  the  other  plagal  ;  the  Octave  b  has  but 
one  which  is  authcntick  *,  and  the  Octave  fi  has  but  on: 
likewife,  which  is  plagal  \  which  makes  up  twelve  in 
Number,  to  which  Glarcan  and  Zarlin ,  and  levera 
others  after  them,  have  fixed  the  Number  of  Msjts. 
In  fig.  13.  is  a  Table  which  contains  all  that  in  JU‘ry 

clear  Manner.  . 

The  ancient  Modes ,  befides  their  general  Diytlion  in 

authcntick  and  plagal ,  had  alfo  their  relative  i  amcj 
from  the  feveral  Greek  Provinces,  where  they  aio  up 
pofed  to  have  been  invented.  Originally  tl(- 
were  blit  three,  viz.  Doric ,  Lydian,  and  -VP  ’ 
which  were  particularly  called  Tones,  becaule  at  a  ^ 
Diftance  from  one  another.  The  reft  were  at  ^  \ 
wards,  and  were  lbme  of  them  named  from  the  u  - 
they  bore  to  the  former,  particularly  the  Uppo-i®  •> 

being  below  the  Dovick.  .  and. 

The  Derick  Mode,  was  a  Mixture  of  ur.nuv 

Mirth,  invented  by  Thamyras  ol  Thrace.  ...  g 

The  Phrygian  Moon,  was  adapted  to  the  ku  j 

Rage,  invented  by  Marupus  the  Phrygian. ■  s 

The  Lydian  Modi:,  was  proper  ior  1  uncr. 
invented,  according  to  Pliny,  by  /bu phi  on. 

The  Mvxo tom  am,  was  invented  b) .  arj 
sliolick,  ionick ,  and  Uypo-doyick ,  by,  ^  ^11)K:, 

the  Hypo- Lydian  by  Polymmjles.  IjuIhIcs 
are  fo und  thofe  of  conlinuo,  commune,  wj  f 

TIioContinuo,  is  mentioned  by  P“T  u,K(uii. 
was,  according  to  /Carling,  much  Juc  - 


MU  SICK 


. . .  harmonious  the  Buzzing  of  a  Mufette,  or  Bag- 


In  the  pie  in 

rut-.i!  U  la  - '  -  sr - I  *n  Mufick, 

L’t  Fourth  higher  in  G,  re,  fol. 

The  Misto,  orMixTO,  mint,  is  the  Name  which 
.!...  -Vntients  gave  to  fome  of  their  Modes ,  when  they 
rrticipated  of  the  authentic k,  and  of  the  plagal. 

\,lc  That  the  Hypo-eolick  abovemen tioned,  is  the 
;  ‘[Lj  of  the  Eolick-Mode.  Its  Jo  weft  Chord  is  E, 
fi  m\  its  final,  which  divides  arithmetically  its  Oc- 
tlve,  is  ^  i  the  Chords  which  it  repeats  are 

C  fol ,  ut,  and  E,  Ji,  mi  which  ferves  to  it  of  domi¬ 
nance.  It  ends  commonly  by  A,  mi,  la,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  very  near  our  third  Tone.  That  the  Hypo-ionick 
is  the  Plagal  of  the  lonick  Mode,  its  lowed  Chord  is 
G,  re,  fill  i£S  hnal  is  C,  fol,  ut,  one  Fourth  above ; 
the  Chords  it  repeats  arc  C,  fol,  ut,  and  E,  ft,  mi, 
which  ferves  it  for  dominance  :  It  ends  by  C,  fol,  ut, 
it  is  very  near  oui  fifth  lone.  That  the  Hypo-lydian 

is  the  Plagal of  the  Lydian  Mode  ■,  its  lowed  Chord  is 
C,  fol,  id  its  final  one  Fourth  higher  is  F,  ut,  fa. 
the  Chords  it  repeats  are  F,  ut,  fa,  and  A,  mi,  la, 
which  ferve  lor  dominance  to  it ;  it  ends  commonly 
by  F,  a/,  fa,  and  is  very  near  our  fixth  lone,  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  pie  in  Chant.  That  the  Hypo-mi xolydian  is 
the  plagal  of  the  Mixolydian  Mode  ;  its  lowed  Chord 
is  D,  la,  re,  its  final  one  Fourth  higher  is  G,  re,  fol- 
The  Chords  it  repeats  are  G,  re,  fol,  and  B,  fa,  fi, 
and  often  C,fol,  ut,  which  ierves  of  dominante  to  it. 

Ir  ends  in  G,  re,  fol,  it  is  our  eighth  Tone,  meaning 
in  t  x  fein  Chant. 

C.  This  Manner  of  fettling  and  explaining  the  Modes 
was  Importable,  when  only  diatonick  Chords  were  ufed 
;v:  ever  fincc  the  llic  has  been  introduced  of  dividing 
r he  Octave  in  n  cbromatick  Semi-tones ,  that  Diftintfion 
plagal  and  mhenliek  Modes  has  loon  been  rejected 
lrha<-  been  teen  that  a  plagal  Mode  was  not  properly  a 
:r;  Mode;  that  it  was  to  the  utmoli  but  an  Extcntion 

■  ;  t  :c  a  a  then  tick  Mode,  and  that  all  Modes  fhould  be 
Muk.  In  a  Word,  an  Infinity  of  very  fine  new 

:  1  oveues  have  been  made,  unknown  to  the  Antients  • 

•  •;<  .orc  herds  a  new  Syftem  of  Modes,  received  at 
bV  &  Pcrfons  of  a  good  Taftc. 

-r  £  Sr  nlult  have  thr“  Cho,ds>  ca,,td  tffinial, 

■  .  ’  1,1  t,le  Iwelve  comprized,  which  is  one  Fifth 

\m\  ;■  d  n0t  C, 

V  Jl"1  legally  by  means  of  the  Dieses 

kite  S K:  If  LMly>  ^ 

be  prop,  tit  T!T  7rio‘  Tlldl'  are  what  (hould 

I  ,1'^calhl  the  .feutial  Chords  of  a  Mode. 

Jk',  c,m  cither  be  ^  .t*1c  made  above  the 

tom;,olLt|  of  two  (1|||  V  0r  ,f  it  be  major,  i.  e. 

",  a“1  is  called  mad  ’  i™  thcn  th<;  Mod= 

'»^,i.c.i,rom“|T’,  0r  >  i*  that  third  he 

ri<  h  then  the  Mn  |bUt  °f  °,"C  1  °',c  and  a  s«-™i-tonc, 

J  ^‘'Hore  as  there  arch^rT  '‘:callcd  f'nor,  or  b-mol. 

"  “Bmeial  but  L"  r l  ■  r  I" rB  of  Thilds,  there 
'-/■n,  and  t|nt  0r  ,i  a  ‘.'s  ol  Voiles,  viz.  that  of  the 

lM,|s,  whether  r/„'  L  a.nd  as  ‘if  the  twelve 
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whatever,  a'  Smi  tf  fyofjf  d  'Jdff 

fjf  “bovft 2-F°r  the  Alod;s  mmar'  zSvndme 

-ahiy,  there  are  belides  two  other  Chords  whi.  h 

'irn  t "kt  M,  «* 6  ai 

;i,c  z,1t  *•  f'“‘-  “d  «  t«- 

havT'lnft  aH  ‘'“eh  ,Chl?‘'ds  are  found  Placcd  naturally,  as  I 
have  juft  now  find,  then  the  Mode  is  natural,  but  if  one 

is  obliged  to  have  Rccourfe  to  the  Dieses  or  b  mob 

Son"  '"T^nn7  theKe>'>  or  in  the  Courfe  of  the 
Moll  >  C‘lT  ‘fll  that  °rder  between  the  Chords  of  a 

SCri.  “  I  i  «  fc"  or  4 -m.h, 

to  put  .he  final  in  the  Degree  wanted  and  then 

iuft  wl  dlmmtical,y  lranfpofed,  or  to  render  the  fifth 

make  that  there  fltould  be  but  a  sini-ton? above  the 
dominante,  or  tinder  the  final;  or  laftly  to  make  rhar 

&  3  M  T0-  —  S 

go  out  of ‘the  Mock1, ’by  maTingTfe.uTr  into^anothef 
and  from  that  tnto  a  third,  £*.  but  one  mul  return 
and  end  by  the  final  Cadence  of  the  Mode,  whereby  one 
as  began  :  While  one  Hays  in  that  Mode,  no  Cadence  is 
to  be  made  but  on  the  effential  Chords  of  that  Mode  ■ 

\  _  any  ,on  other  Chords,  from  that  Time  he 

ec  ares  tharhe  will  go  out  of  it ;  and  even  no  perfedt 

,  1  c  can  hc  mac^  011  thc  mediantc  of  the  major  Modes 

fame°TI?0m?  °T  °f  V  ^  fome  PK**1  ‘hat  it  is  the 
lame  Thing  for  the  mediantc  of  the  minor  Modes. 

nn'2',  lsalfo.a  Principle  equally  lure  as  the  preceding 

mXV  i  °nr  1S  n°,t  cl,10USlu  co  remain  in  his  Mode, 
unlcls  he  caufes  to  be  heard,  cither  in  the  Bale,  or  in 

iome  of  the  fuperior  Parts,  or,  what  is  ftill  better,  in  l'eve- 

ral  X  arts  at  once  fevcral,  or  one  at  lead,  of  the  t effential, 

or  natural  Chords  of  the  Mode ;  to  adi  otherwiie,  is  to 

go  out,  or  declare  that  one  will  go  out  of  the  Mode. 

It  is  for  that  Reafon  that  the  fixth,  and  even  often  the 

ftperfl, tons  Fifth, .are  better  on  the  mediante  of  a  Mode 

than  the  fifth  juft,  unlefs  a  Cadence  be  made  upon  it- 

2*rfcf  iamc  Reafon  5he  fifth  major  is  bell  on  the  Note 

the  Modes  minor,  than  the  fixth  minor ;  and  the  third  mh 
nor  is  better  on  the  Note  which  is  immediately  under 
the  dominante  of  the  Modes  minor,  than  the  third  major 
Laftly  it  is  for  that  Reafon  that  the  dominante  of  what 
Mode  foever  requires  naturally,  rather  the  third  major 
than  the  minor ;  and  that  the  final  of  the  Modes  minor 
requires  on  the  contrary  rather  the  third  minor  than  the 
major,  unlefs  it  be  at  the  hind  of  a  Piece,  where  Ufic 
will  have  it  ;  and  the  Ear  requires  that  the  third  major 
be  tendered  accidentally,  il  it  was  not  lb  naturally. 

Note,  I  hat  this  which  the  Moderns  have  been  pleafetl  to 
call  Modes,  the  Antients  called  ‘lime,  and  is  more  pro¬ 
perly  adapted  to  Church  Mufick,  in  trench  called  pie  in 
chant,  than  to  any  other  ;  and  though  this  Sort  of 
rune  be  very  little  in  Ufc  here  in  England,  except  it 
be  in  the  Cathedral  Churches,  where  they  have  retain 
cd  fomething  like  it,  as  my  Work  lias  the  Character  of* 
Umverlahty,  I  muft  lay  fomething  further  on  the  fame 
oubjecl,  which  is  very  efiential,  referving  to  fipeak 

afterwards  of  Fme  with  regard  more  particularly  \o 
Mufick  ;  therefore,  J 

Wll  Obfervc  That  eight  Toms  arc  commonly 

rftmi  :irh/  Vf»rlr  n  /»  /  1  i  ■«  I. _  .  1  l  •  » 
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nii’ior,  t|,ere  •  h  ™  or  accidental^  a 

I,l!l'.li  M<»or  ran  i„.  „„m.  .t'vclvc  Mo‘Us  ”wJor  I  and  as 


'  »  J  . 7  £  • 

arc  authentic!:,  and  four  plagal. 

The  lour  tones  authcntick  are  properly  the  Derick, 

Tvtrf/iv  f  v/ft/nt  mii/  .  r  i  .  .  1 


'  i't  oblcrved  a-ain  ,|nr  ,  .  them  the  Mufick  of  the  Church  of  Milan. 

t» .  oi  •'ih.ovemcuiouM  t'liclc  i.rc-hacac^fVx’T  ■UW'  tlu‘y  ‘mployM  but  eleven 

Mr.  1  ':U,,ral  bccaule  a  fin,  c.  . Mod<:  Chords  .of  ‘l>c  nntinit  Ssjicm,  the  J.yrham  htatou,  i,  r. 


Mufick  - - -  Jr 

Jo  foim  thofc  four  ^Toucs*  thev  t'nv)J(^v#(l  L>ur 

: z  Tni  ^  f 

.  01  ^en  a  gracious  Harmony,  witl  out  il.e  AX  fV,  T  ,CCOnd ,°f law.  being  the  low,*  Choid  of 
H  Vot.  11.  "  U,10UC  1,1111  the  firfi  tone-,  and  the  P.mmetshiarbehm  ban,-  the 

b  ^  l»T«l,cft 
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highefl  of  the  fourth ;  therefore  the  Note,  which 
is  the  highefl,  and  the  Perypale- 1 fypaton,  the  Ilypate- 
Hypaton ,  and  the  Proflambanomenos ,  which  are  the  three 
lowefl  Chords  of  the  Syflem,  were  not  employ’d  in  it. 

It  is,  without  doubt,  what  gave  the  Idea  to  St.  Gre¬ 
gory,  about  230  Years  after  Sc.  Ambrofe,  to  add  to  thofe 
four  autbentick  Pones,  the  four  Plagal,  viz.  the  Hypo- 
Doric k,  Hypo- Phrygian,  and  Hypo-  Mixolydi an  of  the  An- 
tients,  in  order  to  introduce  into  the  Church-Mufick,  the 
3  *  Chords  of  the  ancient  Syflem  ;  the  Hypo-dorick ,  having 
for  its  lowell  Chord  the  Projlambanomenos ,  or  added, 
which  is,  alfo,  the  lowell  of  the  whole  Syflem. 

2.  Whence  the  four  anlbcniick  Pones,  have  each  one 
of  the  PJagals  for  Collateral,  /.  e.  to  ferve  as  of  Supple¬ 
ment  to  it,  ific.  which  is  the  Rcafon  why  they  are  fepa- 
rated  into  four  Gaffes,  placing  the  firll  and  fecond  Tone 
in  the  firfl  Clafs  ;  the  third  and  fourth  in  the  fecond  Clafs  ; 
the  fifth  and  fixth  in  the  third,  and  the  feventh  and  eighth 
in  the  fourth;  as  in  the  following  Table. 


Pi ones 

1*  , 

3- 

5* 

7* 

Pones 

# 

2. 

4- 

6.  j 

8.  | 

Hu  then  tick* 

s 

Plagal. 


3.  There  are  two  Things  to  be  obferved  in  this 
Table  •,  the  firit,  that  the  fotfr  autbentick  Poms  are  ex- 
preffed  in  it,  by  the  uneven  Numbers,  1.  3.  5.  7. 
whence  they  have  borrowed  the  general  Name  of  un¬ 
even  Modes,  or  Pones ;  and  the  four  Plagal  by  the  even 
Numbers  2.  4.  6.  S.  whence  their  Name  of  even  Modes , 
or  Penes.  Tilde  two  Denominations  are  very  frequent 
in  Authors  who  have  treated  on  this  Subje<ft,  therefore 
it  is  ncceflary  to  know  the  Signification  thereof. 

The  fecond  Oblervation  is,  that  the  autbentick  Pones 
are  here  placed  above  the  Plagal,  becaufe  they  are  in  fa<5t 
the  fuperior,  the  Principal,  the  Keys,  the  Dominant, 
13  c.  and  the  Plagals,  on  the  contrary,  are  in  the  lower 
Rank,  becaufe  they  arc  collateral,  fubordinate,  depen¬ 
dant,  13c.  of  the  Authenticks. 

2.  To  determine  juflly  what  Tone  is  ufed  to  compofe 
a  Song,  Regard  mull  be  had  to  three  Things.  1.  To 
the  final,  or  Jail  Note  of  that  Song.  2.  To  the  Extent 
which  has  been  given  to  it,  as  well  upwards  as  down¬ 
wards.  3.  To  the  Dominant ,  i.  e.  commonly  to  the 
Note  which  is  oltener  repeated  in  the  Piece.  For  by  the 
final,  we  fhall  infallibly  know  of  what  Clafs  the  Tune  of 
that  Song  is,  fincc  each  of  thofe  four  dalles  has  a  Note 
lb  particularly  affected  to  it,  that  it  ferves  always  of 
final  to  the  two  Modes  or  Tunes  it  includes;  thus, 

The  two  Tones  of  the  firit  Clafs,  viz,  1.  and  *2.  have 
always  for  final  a  Re. 

The  two  'I'ones  of  the  fecond  Clafs,  viz.  3.  4.  have 
always  fo v  final  a  Mi. 

The  two  Tones  of  the  third  Clafs,  viz.  5.  6.  have 
always  for  final  a  Fa. 

Laflly,  thole  of  the  fouith,  viz.  7.  S.  have  always 
for  final  a  Sol. 

The  ret  ore  when  a  Piece  ends  for  Inflancc  by  a  Rc, 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  it  is  cotnpoled  on  one  of  the 
Tones  of  the  firfl  Clafs ;  and  confequently  of  the  firit 
or  ol  the  fecond  ;  when  it  ends  by  a  Mi,  it  is  of  the 
fecond  Clafs,  and  confequently  of  the  third  or  fourth 
Tone;  and  thus  of  the  others. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  there  arc  levcr.il Songs, 
which  end  with  a  la,  others  with  a  ft,  others  with  an 
ut,  &c.  to  which  I  anfwer,  that  as  the  Notes  la,  ft,  ut, 
are  prccifely  in  the  fame  Proportion  with  the  Sounds  cx- 
p relied  by  the  Notes  re,  mi,  fa  \  it  may  be  laid  that 
the  la  lupphes  t!r  Place  ol  the  re  \  the  ft  that  of  mi ; 
and  the  ut  that  ol  ja.  Therefore  it  is  always  the  lame 
Song,  but  tranl  poled  a  -yU  higher  or  a  4th  lower;  with¬ 
out  that  rranlpoluion  changing  any  'Filing  in  the  Fi¬ 
fe  nee  of  that  Song,  nor  the  natural  Order  of  the  Tunes; 
and  confequently  cannot  make  it  change  Clafs,  it  being 
very  cafy  to  reduce  the  three  Notes//?,  Ji,  ut,  to  theNotes 
re,  mi,  fa,  whole  Place  they  fupply.  Therefore  it  mull 
be  laid,  lor  Jnllanrc,  that  the  two  I'ones  ot  the  lirfi; 
Clais  have  naturally  and  commonly  a  re  for  final,  and 
fo  me  times  la  lor  Tranlpolit  ion  ;  and  thus  ol  the  others, 
as  it  appears  by  Infpeaion  in  the  following  Table: 


Fir  ft  Clafs.  , 

occoihl  Clafs. 

t.  He  or  La 

3.  Mi  or  Si 

2.  By  Pratt  fi 

4.  I3y  Tranf- 

pojihon. 

pefuion. 

Mird  Clafs . 

5*  l  AorUT 
Ry.Pranf- 
P  option. 


* 

7-  Soi 

8. 


as  to 


But  this  is  not  fufficient,  for  as  each  n,r  ■ 

Tones,  one  of  which  is  Autbentick  or  ‘nc,Utils  two 
ther  Plagal  or  even  it  remains  ftill  m  a  and  tllc  «• 
which  of  thofe  two  Tones  the  Piece  is  °detern'me,  0„ 
to  know  it,  one  mull  examine  which  is  th»  ?P°fcd  i  but 
upwards  or  downwards  of  the  Time  of  rK  nCnt’  e«her 

For  if  the  Tune  of  the  whole  Piece  cxtcnJ  T 
8  or  9  Degrees  upwards,  and  goes  no 

Degree  lower  than  the  final,  then  the  T  ^  one 
CMpkk  °r  ***** ;  and  confeT>ently  the°fif ft  of “a  ^ 

N°te,  That  when  the  Songs  of  the  aMhl,m  ,  ,r 
higher  than  9  Degrees  above  their  final  t|,  T  es  nfe 
led  exceeding  Modes ,  or  Superfluous  A  Jreca|- 
Branding  which  they  are  ftill  autbentick  T; 
the  contrary,  a  Song  defeends  4  or  5 De„  W  lf’  0,1 
the  final,  and  does  not  rife  to  the  utmoft  hii?  Under 
5  or  6  Degrees  above  it,  then  the  Toie 
Plagal  or  even,  and  confequently  the  feconH  r  , 
Clafs.  But  if  a  Song  has  fo  great  an  Extend  ^ 
go  as  far  as  to  8  or  9  Degrees  abort-  its  final  ™  ‘° 
defend  4  or  5  Degrees  under  it ;  then  it  ]S  a 

ot  Mode-,  becaufe  it  includes  the  Extent  both  aftfj' 
thentick  and  of  the  Plagal. 

To  know  at  once,  and  without  Difficulty  whirl,  , 
the  final,  and  the  Dominant  of  each  Tone,  here  are  do 

of  the  /h‘Ch  C°ntam  b°th’  aCCOrding  t0  tlle  Method 

Pri.  re,  la.  Sec.  re,  fa.  Ter.  mi,  ut.  Quart 
Quoque  mi,  la.  ^  ' 

C^uint.  fa,  ut.  Sex.  fa,  la.  Sept,  Jo!,  rc,  Oft 
Quoque  fol,  ut. 

Note ,  For  the  Intelligence  of  thefe  two  Verfo.  i,  That 
the  Monofyllables  Pri,  See,  Per,  Quart,  &c,  aic  Ab¬ 
breviations  of  Primus ,  Secundus ,  Per  this.  See.  i.  That 
after  each  of  thofe  Monofyllables  are  found  die  Names 
of  the  Notes,  the  firfl  whereof  is  the  final,  and  the 
iecond  the  Dominant  of  each  Tone. 

Tune,  or  Pone ,  in  Mufick,  is  aifo  taken  for  one  of 
its  Intervals,  and  even  for  the  firfl,  the  Foundation,  the 
Source,  Rule,  and  Mcafure  of  all  other  Intervals.  In 
that  Scnfc  the  Antients,  and  the  Mathematicians  diftin- 
guifli  two  Sorts  of  Tunes,  viz. 

T.  he  Tone  Minor,  whole  Proportion  is  Scfqui-mtb , 
as  from  10  to  9,  and  which  is  always  the  third  Inter¬ 
val  of  each  Tetrachord.  And, 

The  I  on e  Major ,  whole  Proportion  is  Scfqurtigbtb, 
as  from  9  to  8,  and  which  is  always  the  Interval  of  the 
Middle  ot  each  Tetrachord ;  as  in  the  following 
Example : 

for  9  to  S.  from  9  to  10. 

Mi - Fa - Sol - — ■  L.\. 

Semi-Pone.  Pone-Major .  Pone-Minor. 

It  is  alfo  in  that  Scnfc,  that  the  Moderns  (fuppoling  , 
that  all  the  Tones  in  the  temperate  Syflem  be  very  m.ir  j 
equal)  fay,  that  the  Pone  is  the  Interval  between  a!l  id 
Degrees  or  diatonick  and  natural  Notes  of  the  Olhrc:,  ex¬ 
cept  between  mi,  fa,  and  fi,  ut,  which  are  ntiturMly  hi 
Semi-Tones. 

Laflly,  in  that  Scnfc  it  is  faid,  that  the  Tone  is  aft1* 
cond  Major,  becaufe  it  is  the  Diflancc  from  one  Sounu 
to  another,  which  arc  clillant  from  one  another  ui 
9  Comma’s,  &c. 

A  Tone  from  which  4  Comma’s  have  been  re¬ 
trenched,  is  called  a  Semi-Tone  ;  which  is  conluwfnt* 

Jy  an  Interval  of  5  Comma’s,  called  otherwife  ^'w/'ft^ 
Major,  or  fecond  Minor.  The  lame  Word  is f 
mark  the  other  half  of  Tone,  which  has  but  4  ftml"11* 
of  Kxtcnr ;  but  it  is  called  for  that  Realbn  hvr 
Minor,  or  Second  diminilhed,  ,  ,  j 

'To  uiulcrfland  well  what  is  that  Second 
we  mull  obferve,  that  a  Secoml  is  one  ol  the  lnu,'A 
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•V.ch  is  properly  but  the  pittance  from  one 


. . . .  is  called  maniera  qtaeta.  Aii  rhcfe  Manners,  and  die 

0f  ypifck,  ,W‘llCh  J'ft  othcrSound,  either  in  amending  other  Changes,  arc  pathetick,  i.  e.  very  proper  to  ex- 

V  u'kI  to  the  nea  ^  Sounds,  fcnfibiy  different,  prefs  the  different  Palfions  or  Motions  of  the  Soul 

-  •  .  3 ’•  *' "  Hut.  as  n  •  and  Heart. 

Note ,  That  having  thus  far  conffclerhl  and  explained  the 
firft  Branch  of  the  contemplative  Par!  of  Jluflck,  viz. 
the  Grounds,  with  the  various  Meafures  and  Drgrcrs 


Cl( 
0 


JA**"  y  „  i5Ut  as  ~ - 

t,:  dclccndino*  „  Intcrva]s  called  Comma  s,  cannot 

tfhfch  fornl.J  in  the  Extent  of  a  Tone,  it  could 
b:  diff:ingtu,fh  ^  there  are  cigln  Sorts  of  Seconds  ; 
lx  rcaionabJy  -  ’  intervals,  though  fcnfible,  are  not 

h-t  cho*e  contribute  to  the  Harmony,  that’s  the 
iulHcscnt  w  diftingL1ini  but  four  Sorts  ol  them, 
lyaion,  diminiflsed,  contains  lour 

Thc  ,  r  ’  j  is  the  Difference  for  Inftance,  from  a 
Commas*  ^  ^  pame  llt  rifen  of  four  Comma’s,  by 
natural  «**  n-czes  ;  which  is  otherwife  called,  as 

*  C^etl,  a  Minor. 

already  o  caued  Minor,  contains  five  Com* 

ThC  \  ran  be  made,  either  naturally,  as  from  mi  to 
ilia’s  j  ano"  to  ft/  ;  or  accidentally ,  by  Means  of  a 

jfc  G,r  rT0Iy,  la  to  ft  b  mol  ;  or  by  Means  of  the  /* 

*  "wl!  85  which  is  called  other  wife  Semi-tone  Major, 
piczis  top* 

which  contains  the  9 

.  iyhich  compofe  the  Tone,  whether  that  hap- 
Coiiima  .  ^  between  ut  and  re,  re  and  mi,  &c.  or 

Pcns, ilk  as  between  mi  and  fa  Diezis,  &c.  this  is 

Trlvife  called  Second  imperfrfl. 
t  Vw  the  fourth  is  the  Superfluous  Second,  compofed 

of  a  Tone,  and  of  a  Semi-Tone  Minor,  as  from  the  fa 

t0  ['"tfe  Syftem  of  the  Antients,  the  Second  had  but 
.nM  which  is  the  9  th.  In  the  Modern,  it  has 
y;je/th; xReplick,  the  16th  for  Triplick,  and  the  23d 
L  LdriMi  &c.  which  are  all  marked  indifferently 

*  $ ■  tlmugh-Bafe ,  when  the  Bafe  fincopes  by  a  2, 
and  when  the  Treble  fincopes  by  a  9.  When  there  is  a 
b  mol  before  or  after  the  Figure,  it  is  the  Second  Minor  ; 
and  when  a  Diezis,  it  is  the  Second  fuperfluous. 

'  Tfcfe  four  Sorts  of  Seconds,  are  all  naturally  Dijfo- 

m„, .  which  notwithftanding  in  the  Melody,  i.  e.  in  tlie 
Courfe  of  a  Song  one  muff  very  well  ufe  die  three  firft, 
but  never,  or  at  leaf):  very  feldom  the  fourth.  When 
a  Song  proceeds  thus  by  Seconds,  that  is  called  con- 

joined  Degree. 

With  Regard  to  Harmony,  one  muff  never  ufe  the 
dmmjhid,  and  feldom  the  fuperfluous  ;  there  is  properly 
but  the  Major  and  Minor,  which  can  enter  in  it :  But 
r.cn/icr  one  nor  the  other  muff  be  in  a  good  Time  of  the 
Mvafure,  or  if  they  are,  that  muff  be  done  by  Sincopc  ; 
and  when  the  Treble  fincopes,  then  they  want  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  naturally  by  the  Unifon  in  the  following  Time, 
or  of  the  Oftave,  if  they  be  doubled  ;  and  of  the 
third  if  the  Bafe  Sincopes.  The  Seconds,  especially  in 
me  Exprcflions  of  Anguifh  or  Sorrow,  have  a  mar¬ 
vellous  Eftcft  j  and  much  more  the  Minors  than  the 
Majors. 

As  to  Mutations,  when  the  Gamut ,  called  Mtt- 
mvs}  was  in  Ufe,  the  Change  to  be  made  continually,  in 
tlie  Names  of  the  Notes  or  Sounds,  was  called  Mutation , 
or  Mums fo  that,  for  Inftance,  the  lame  Note  which 
had  been  called  la,  was  to  be  called  re  a  Moment  aftcr- 
'r.mls ;  which  u fed  to  be  very  troublcfome,  and  co  which 
ilir  Gamut  by  fl  has  remedied, 

Bin  the  Word  Mutation  fignilics,  like  wife,  one  of  the 
Accidents  which  happens  in  the  Order  of  the  Sounds 


of  the  Agreement  of  Sounds,  in  Refpect  of  their  T  une; 
or  the  Relations  and  Meafurcs  of  Tune  ;  I’ll  pats  to 
the  fecond  Branch,  which  treats  of  the  Numbers  of 
Sounds  or  Notes  with  Refpect  to  Time  ;  containing 
an  Explication  of  the  Mea lures  of  long  and  Ihort,  or 
fwift  and  flow,  in  the  Succeflion  of  Sounds. 

The  Word  Time  has  feveral  Significations  in  Miiflck * 
1.  It  fignifies  in  general  one  of  thole  three  Signs  of  the 
Meafure,  which  the  Italians  call  Gradi ,  viz.  lime.  Rela¬ 
tion,  and  Sincope. 

Time,  according  to  the  Antients,  was  a  certain  Sign 
placed  after  the  Key,  to  mark  how  many  Semi-breves  or 
Rounds  were  contain’d  in  one  Breve  or  Square.  They 
diftinguifhed  two  Sorts  of  Times,  viz.  perfect  and  im¬ 
perfect.  A  Circle  whole  or  cut,  perpendicularly,  but 
without  a  Point,  was  the  Mark  of  a  perfect  Time,  under 
which  a  Breve,  even  without  a  Point,  was  worth  three 
Semi-breves,  as  A  fig.  8.  A  Semi-Circle,  either 
whole  or  cut,  was  die  Sign  of  an  imperfect  Time,  un¬ 
der  which  a  Breve  was  worth  but  two  Semi-breves  or 
Rounds  j  as  B,  fig.  38. 

Others  more  modern,  though  they  agreed  with  the 
Antients  on  the  Divifion  of  Time  into  perfect  and  imper¬ 
fect,  pretended;  1.  That  the  Signs  of  the  pcrfeCt  Time, 
or  the  Example  A,  had  not  the  Virtue  of  rendering  the 
Breve  more  perfect,  unlefs  they  were  followed  by  the  Fi¬ 
gures  *  or  l  and  2,  that  by  Means  of  thofc  Figures  the 
Signs  of  the  Example  B,  had  the  Power  to  render  the 
Breve  more  perfect,  or  to  give  it  the  Value  of  three  Se¬ 
mi-breves,  as  well  as  thofc  of  the  Example  A. 

But  if  the  Signs  of  the  Example  B,  were  not  followed 
by  Figures,  they  made  them  ferve  not  only  for  the  Mea¬ 
fure  of  the  Breve,  with  Regard  to  the  Semi-breve,  but, 
likewife,  for  all  Notes  of  lefs  Value  without  Diftin&ion  *, 
and  admitted  two  Kinds  thereof,  viz.  the  fimple  C, 
which  die  Italians  call  limply  tempo,  and  the  C  cut 
perpendicularly,  which  they  call  tempo  tigliato. 

The  fimple  C  is  feen  in  two  Manners,  1.  Turned 
from  the  left  to  the  right  thus  C,  and  then  the  Italians 
call  it  tempo  ordinario ,  becaufe  it  is  ofeener  ufed  than  any 
other ;  or  tempo  alio  Semi-breve ,  becaufe  under  that  Sign 
a  Semi-breve  or  round  Q.  is  worth  a  Meafure,  or  four 
Times,  and  the  other  Figures  in  Proportion.  2.  But  it 
is  fometimes  found  turned  from  the  right  to  the  left, 
thus  3,  then  all  the  Figures  are  diminifhed  of  half  their 

Value  thus  one  round  Q L  is  worth  but  two  Tim.es ; 

one  Minim  or  White  but  one  Time,  and  thus  of 
the  reft. 

The  C  cut,  is  found  likewife  either  turned  from  the 
left  to  the  right,  thus  (£,  or  from  the  right  to  the 
left,  thus  CD-  When  on  the  left,  the  Italians  call  it, 
tempo  alia  breve,  becaufe  antiently,  all  the  Figures  under 
that  Sign  were  diminifhed  of  half  their  Value  :  But  at  pre- 
fent  it  marks  that  the  Meafure  muff  be  beat  at  two 


;u7ms  happens  in  the  Order  oi  the  Sounds  Ti  vc  or  ac  four  Times  very  quick,  unlefs  there 

W uch  rompoiF  „  Song,  or  ■.  Melody,  which  Accident  bV ZP  Llkio,  lento,  or  home  other  Term,  which  ad- 
upjitns  by  a  Change;  which  Change  is  made  in  four  ;r  *  1  *  tuP  Meafure  (lowly.  And  when  with 


h 

I  ft 

M-imicrs. 

1  hv  firft  in  dunging  the  Genus,  i.  c.  palling  from  the 
UII(>,!l'k  to  the  Chromatic k,  or  Enharmonick,  and  reci- 
pnn.aliy  lrom  the  Chromatick  to  the  Diatonic/:,  &c. 
™.h  1S  called  Mutation  by  Genus. 

t(  1  a  lcr:°n^  *n  ma^inS  the  'Pune  of  a  very  acute  Sound, 
‘Helccml  to  a  grave  one,  the  better  to  ex  prefs  fonic 

m1.1  s  f  c'Xt.  That’s  called  Mutation  by  Syftem. 

,nir.V1U^  ls’  w^cn  t0  cxprels  ibmc  Pallion,  kfle.  one 
If  hem  a  Mode  into  another,  as  from  the  Mode 
■iior  to  the  Mode  Minor,  (flc.  which  is  called  Muta- 

0  modo. 


vifes  to  beat  the  Meafure  (lowly, 
that  Sign  the  Words  da  capclla,  and  alia  breve,  arc  feen, 
it  marks  two  very  quick  Times  ;  which  it  marks,  like¬ 
wife,  when  turned  upftdc  down  ;  but  it  is  feldom  found 

in  that  Situation. 

Laffly,  others  (till  more  modem,  divide  Times  into 
two  fingie  Species  ;  the  firft  is  tempo  maggiore,  or  Time 
Major,  which  is  marked  by  a  (£  cut,  and  fignifies,  that 
all  the  Notes  can  be  lung  alia  breve ,  i.  t\  in  making 
them  worth  but  half  their  Value.  The  fecond  h  tem¬ 
po  minor e ,  or  Time  Minor ,  which  is  marked  by  a  Jingle 
C,  under  which  all  the  Notes  are  worth  their  natural  Va- 


'('4  d  \  .  .  .  luc  And  if  one  and  the  other  of  thofc  two  l  imes  are 

finmmr  n  IS;  whcn  onc  P^;8  from  H  Manner  of  -  ,j  d  b  thrcc  or  any  of  the  other  Signs,  I’ll  men- 
1  5, C  mu  vigorous,  called  maniera  djlcndentc,  lollowca  y  y 

u'l.ue CCL- Vi  m0,t*  Sorter,  and  more  ciVe- 

IJj.  c;l!ll:d  m<wicra  rejlri agent c  \  or  to  a  tranquil 
'which  keeps  a  Medium  between  the  two,  ami 


to 
nut 

M 


_ _ by 

tion  when  1  Ipeak  of  the  triple ,  then  ihey  are  called  ternary 
major ,  o v  minor  Dime.  ^  ^ 


MUSIC  K. 


2.  The  Word  Time  fignifies  not  only  one  of  the  Signs 
of  the  Meafure,  but  like  wife  the  aliquot  Parts  it  is 
compofed  of :  Therefore  we  fay,  that  there  are  Meafures 
at  t ivo,  at  three,  at  four  Times ,  &x\  becaufe  the  Hand 
by  its  different  Motions  marks  as  many  Parts  in  cadi 
Meafure. 

But  it  muff  be  obferved,  that  among  the  different 
Times  which  compofe  the  Meafure,  there  are  fume 
more  proper  than  the  others,  to  place  a  Confonance  or  a 
good  Accord  •,  which  for  that  Reafon,  are  called  tempo , 
or  tempi  di  buono ,  i.  e.  a  certain  Time  of  the  Meafure 
which  is  good,  and  more  proper  to  certain  Things  than 
another  ;  for  Inftance,  to  terminate  a  Ccfura ,  or  Section, 
or  a  Cadence  ;  to  place  a  long  Syllable ,  a  fincoped  Dijfo- 
nancc ,  a  Confonance ,  &c.  The  good  Time  of  any  Meafure 
is  always  the  firft,  which  is  made  in  beating  ;  and  in 
the  Meafure  at  four  Times,  the  third  is  likewife  a  good 
l  ime,  the  others  are  Times  di  caliva ,  i.  e.  a  Time 
where  one  can  place  a  Diffonaucc ,  or  a  bad  Accord ,  &c. 
the  bad  Time ,  of  what  Meafure  foever,  is  always  the 
fecond  or  the  laft.  The  Times  affected  to  the  long  Syl¬ 
lables  of  the  Text,  arc  called  tempo ,  or  tempi  dilonga  \ 
and  thole  proper  for  the  breve  Syllables ,  are  called  tempo 
or  tempi  di  breve . 

g.  Wc  find  fometimes  after  the  Recitative  of  the  Ita¬ 
lians,  thefe  Words  a  tempo,  or  a  tempo  giufto,  which  mark 
that  the  Meafure  muff  be  beatjult,  and  the  Times  there¬ 
of  rendered  very  equal  ;  whenas  in  the  Recitative  a 
greater  Regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  Expreffion,  than  to 
the  Juftnefs  or  Equality  of  the  Times  of  the  Meafure. 

Note,  That  the  Italians  life  likewife  lometimes,  the 
Term,  temporegiato,  which  fignifies  the  fame  Thing  as 
tempo  :  Though  it  often  fignifies  likewife,  that  thofe 
who  accompany,  and  he  who  gives  the  Meafure, 
muff  lengthen  fometimes  certain  Times,  either  to 
give  the  Atlor  the  Facility  of  expreffing  the  Paffion, 
or  to  give  to  him  who  fings,  the  Time  of  making 
the  Agreements,  wherewith  lie  judges  proper  to 
adorn  what  lie  fings. 


As  Time,  among  the  Anticnts  was  properly  the  Mea¬ 
fure  of  the  breve  and  femibreve,  Prolation ,  or  the  Point 
thus  called  (which  was  marked  either  in  a  Circle  or  Se¬ 
micircle,  thus,  OG)was  the  Meafure  of  the  femibreve , 
and  of  the  minime. 

There  were  two  Sorts  of  Prolat ions,  viz.  the  perfect, 
and  im perfect. 

The  perfclt  Prolation,  was  marked  after  the  Key,  by 
a  Point  within  a  Circle,  thus  o,  or  within  a  Semi-circle, 
thus  £ ,  and  then  the  fan i- breve  or  Round  was  worth 
three  minimes  or  Whites  ;  wherefore  that  Circle  was 
commonly  accompanied  with  3.  or  or  \.  which  are 
the  Signs  of  three  Times  for  cadi  Meafure  ;  and  which 
is  demonffrated  in  A,  fig.  39. 

The  impcrfcll  Prolation  was  marked  like  the  Time, 
cither  by  a  Circle,  thus  O,  or  by  a  Semi-circle,  thus  C, 
both  without  a  Point  ■,  and  then  the  femi-breve  or  Round, 
was  worth  but  two  minimes  or  Whites ,  as  is  feen  in  B, 


fig-  S 9 • 

Thole  Signs  arc  but  feklom  feen  at  prefent,  others 
have  been  found  fince  lei's  troublefome  j  though  fome  oi 
them  are  found  fometimes,  of  which  a  true  Mulidan 
muff  have  fome  Idea  at  leaff,  in  cafe  of  Need. 

The  modern  Italians  have  Hill  often  in  their  Mufick 
two  Suits  oi '  Prolat  ions,  very  near  fcmblable  to  that  of 
the  Example  A,  lig.  39.  The  full,  which  they  call 
prulazione  maggiore  perfeita,  is  marked  with  a  o  and  ?•> 

'Phe  leeoiul,  they  call  prolnzione  miner e  perfetta ,  is 
maiked  with  a  C  and  ]  or  ],  and  fometimes  with  a  G 
a. id  l.  but  in  both  the  round  (Q,  is  worth  thiee Times,  even 
without  a  Point  ;  and  it->  Panic  a  Meafure.  The  white 
1S  worth  a  Time,  and  its  Panic  a  Time  ;  and  the 
-  j-  -  red  o!  ih'-  Figures  iii  Propul  cion,  as  in  our  Plate 

fig-  -l°- 


We  all')  call  Isolation  a  Sequel  of  fevrral  Notes  or 
Sounds  either  in  delccndmg  or  alcending,  on  the  lame 
Syllable,  or  Vowels.  The  Vowels  A,  E,  and  (),  are 
vc  y  proper  for  it,  blit  none  is  to  be  made  on  U. 

From  tii is  I’ll  pab  lu  the  Meafure,  which  is  the.  In¬ 
terval,  or  Space  o!  Time,  which  the  Pcrfon  who  beats 
Tune,  takes  between  the  railing  and  falling  ol  his 
Hand  or  Foot,  in  order  to  ua.dikl  the  Movement, 


sometimes  quicker,  and  fomedm^  n 

to  the  Kind  of  Mufick,  or  the  SulFf  IF  3CCor*,c 
played.  J-c-  Hat  ls 


The  Meafure,  h  that  which  tern,!,.,,  ,  ^ 

•e  to  dwell  on  each  Note.  °"‘tcs  ^  Time  v,-c 

The  ordinary  or  common  Meafure  ~ 

fixtieth  Part  of  a  Minute,  which  is  nearly  or 

tween  the  Beats  of  the  Pulfe  or  Hcarr . F “t0Spa«  be 
Contraction  of  thn  . «  5  Svftfil^ 


s  m 


making  a  Swing  or  Vibration. 

The  Meafure  is  regulated  accord ino-  to  th.  v* 
Quality  or  Value  of  the  Notes  in  the*  Pier^  kdlffaint 
the  Time  that  each  Note  is  to  take  un  ;c  ’*■ by  w|llc^ 
The  femibreve ,  for  Inftance,  holds  onCP 
Fall,  and  this  is  called  the  Meafure,  or  who!-  tf/** 
fometimes  the  Meafure- note,  or  lime -note-  rl t  ■' 
one  Rife  or  one  Fall,  and  the  Quaver  half -iP  r  m!K 
a  Fall,  there  being  four  Semiquavers  in  a  fun\l  half 

There  are  Meafures  at  two  Times  or  bkm  til' 
Times,  or  triple  ;  at  four,  fix,  eight  nine  ’  ’  i  rce 
Times ;  and  Meafures  for  all  Sorts  of  Times  D  C'VC^Ve 

Binary,  or  double  Meafure,  is  that  wherein  4,  by 
and  Fall  of  Hand  are  equal.  *  the  Rlfe 

Ternary,  or  tripple  Meafure,  is  that  which  is  beaten  in 
three  equal  Times,  either  fimple  or  compofed •  the  U 
whereof  is  made  by  one  Fall  of  the  Hand j  [lie  fed 
by  turning  it  a  little  afide,  and  the  third  in  ra ifingl  '* 

The  Antients  had  feveral  Manners  to  mark  o^  uiVP 
Notice,  that  a  Meafure  Ihould  be  beat  at  three  Time 
i.  They  had  one  which  wanted  no  Signs  after  the  Kev* 
or  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Tune,  which  is  found  dill  jn  tj£ 
Works  of  fome  Moderns.  2.  They  had  another  whuh 
had  certain  Lines  after  the  Key  for  Signs,  but  which 
has  been  above  a  Century  out  of  Ufe.  3.  They  \u\ 
feveral  more  which  I  have  explained  in  fpeaking  0f 
Time  and  Prolation  and  which  the  Moderns  have  re¬ 
tained  in  Part,  as  we’ll  fee  by  the  Sequel. 

But  towards  the  Middle  of  the  laft  Century,  fo  many 
other  Species  of  Triples  were  invented  and  put  in  Ufe, 
that  to  give  the  Explication  thereof  with  fome  Order,  i 
am  obliged  to  dilpofe  them  under  three  different  Chiles, 
viz.  of  fimple,  compofed,  and  mint  Triples. 

First  Class. 

Of  fimple  Triples. 

I  call  fimple  Triples  thofe  which  have  but  three  funpl: 
Times,  i.  c.  whole  Times  cannot  be  fub-divided  into 
three  other  equal  Notes.  I  find  five  different  Sorts  of 
them  in  Authors,  to  mark  five  Degrees  of  Slowndsor 
Quickncfs.  The  fu  ll  is  that  called  the  grand  Triple,  or 
Triple  of  the  Rounds,  or  of  three  for  one  \  thus  called 
becaufe  the  breves  or  Squares,  and  the  femikeves ,  or 
Rounds,  arc  predominant  in  it,  and  the  Meafure  thereof 
muff  be  beat  flowly  and  gravely ,  fo  that  each  Time  be 
confcqucntly  greater  and  longer  than  thole  of  the  other 
following  Triples. 

Our  Antients,  anil  fome  Italians  Hill,  have  four  dif¬ 
ferent  Signs  to  mark  the  Tripoli  maggiore  \  according 
to  which  they  gave  it  four  different  Names,  as  in  the 

Tabic,  fig.  40.  Mufick  PI  4 :e. 

Under  thole  four  Signs,  were  wanted  three 
breves  or  Rounds ,  and  conlequcntly  fix  Minimes  or/- 'mus, 
twelve  Scmi-minimcs  or  Blacks,  &c.  to  make  .1  MtM 
All  their  Difference,  therefore,  conlilled  only  m  tic 
Value  ol'  the  Breve  or  Square,  which  alone  am!  v-tumit 
a  Point  was  worth  three  Times,  under  the  Signs  o«  w 

jirff  Column  of  the  Table  above-mentioned  ;  and  ^ 

worth  but  two  T  imes  under  the  Signs  oi  the  uu)m  u 

liimn  i  fo  that  to  period  the  Meafure ,  one  was  0  v- 

to  put  a  Point  of  Augmentation.  .  , 

nr  r Imii-  (mi  11*  .mp-ruj  fhf*  Moderns  have  ictum^ 


inc  worth  two  Rounds,  is  conlequcntly  worm  ' 
two  T'imes,  and  three  when  followed  by  alom  .  •• 


t!w  other  Figures  in  Proportion 


W: 


are 

u 

wo 


1  « 
■N 

i* 


1 


MVS 

r- on W  only  obi™,  ' '  J'"  ofcn  wl"n  ,l”r' 

^  \  fr-ivcs  or  Ww  following  one  another, 

Clrr?hev  be  found  together  or  not  they  are  all 
ilCt  ieF  h  three  Times  or  a  Meafure ,  though  they  be 
•orth  dll  one  Round  or  two  Whites  come, 

nut  PUIT  which  precedes  them  is  worth  but  two 

for  then  tne 

IimCThat  when  feveral  Breves  are  inclofed  between 
2'»  Is  or  between  the  Marks  of  Silence  anfwering 
tV/° \  the  lirft'and  loft  are  worth  but  two  Times. 

10  That  the  black  Notes,  whether  they  be  round  or 

V  1  t  °-e- wife,  muff  be  entirely  confidered  as 

[quart,  or  o 

lf  thC' Thafthe  Paufes,  ok  Marks  of  Silence ,  are  worth 
\  Si^n  but  half  their  common  Value :  There - 
whole  Batoon  is  worth  two  Meafures  ;  thefemi- 
°r£  7  hut  one  Meaftire ,  one  or  two  Pattfes  but  one  or 

Trim's  of the  Meafure. 

tV Therefore  it  is  proper,  and  even  neceffary  to  mark 
*  c^urc  a-top,  the  Number  of  Meafures  thofe 

pialb  areworth,  left  one  ihould  be  mi  (taken  in  the 
# 

^ThT'fecond  Sort  of fun-pie  Triple,  is  that  called  by  the 
Unnc  /nWrt  more,  or  triple  minor.  Our  Anrienrs 
!  d  likewile  four  different  Signs  for  that  Sore  of  Triple, 
according  to  which  they  gave  them  three  different  Names; 

as  is  feen  in  the  Tabie,  fig.  2r. 

Under  all  thofe  Signs  are  wanted  three  mimmcs ,  or 
Jl/bins,  and  confequemly  fix  black,  or  fix  white  Crotchets, 
twelve  Crotchets,  or  tweive  double  Crotchets,  for  a  Mea- 
fure  All  their  Difference  therefore  confided  only  in 
the  Value  of  the  femi-breve  or  Round,  which  under  the 
three  Si»ns  of  the  firft  Column  of  the  Tabic  above- 
mentioned,  was  worth  alone,  and  without  the  Help  of  a 
Point,  the  three  Times  of  die  Meaftire. 

Of  thofe  four  Signs  the  Moderns  have  retained  but 
this  \  C,  whence  in  all  Appearance  it  lias  borrowed  its 
frame  k  double Triples,  even  without  putting  before,  the 
Semi-circle  C ;  thofe  two  Figures  being  fufficient  to  mark 
that  three  Whites,  inltead  of  two,  are  wanted  for  a  Mea- 
furc  •,  and  that  a  [emi-breve,  or  Round ,  having  by  itfelf 
the  Value  of  two  Whites,  is  confequcndy  worth  two 
Times  and  three  Times,  if  it  be  followed  by  a  Point, 
and  thus  in  Proportion  of  the  other  Figures. 

It mu/lhe only  oblerved  here,  i.  That  tile  three  firfi 
Obfcrvarions  wc  have  lately  made  on  the  Breve  are  to  be 
applied  in  Proportion  to  the  femi-breve  or  Round. 

2.  That  often  under  that  Sign,  are  found  cfpecially 
among  the  Italians,  white  Crotchets  in  (lead  of  fmple 
Rhcks,  and  white  double  Crotchets  in  head  of  fimplc 
Crotchets. 

3.  That  with  refpedl  to  the  Marks  of  Silence,  the 
Vjiitcon  is  worth,  as  ufual,  four  Meafures,  the  Semi-batoon 
two  Meafures,  the  Paufe  one  Meafure,  but  the  Semi 
pfife  is  worth  here  but  the  Third  of  a  Meafure  ;  a 
boup;r  is  worth  but  the  fixth  Parc  thereof;  and  the  half 
Soupir  bur  a  twelfth  Parr,  &c. 

flic  filial  Kind  of fmple  Triple ,  is  that  called  by  the 
Iraliam,  tripe l a  ficciola,  [mail  Triple  :  It  is  marked  thus, 

f  or  (imply  .J,  or  more  limply  3.  Under  one  of 
thole  three  Signs  three  Blacks  make  one  Meafure,  when- 

*s  lour  of  them  arc  wanted  for  a  binary  Meafure  ;  there - 
torc  hx  Crotchets,  or  twelve  double  Crotchets  make  like- 
w ilf  a  Meafure  ;  and  the  white  Simple  is  worth  two  Times, 

1  ln,n&uaicd  three  'Times,  or  one  Meafure,  &c. 

,  n’t?a,'d  to  the  Marks  of  Silence,  the  Batoon  is 
u°ii  1  as  ufual  four  Meafures,  the  Semi-batoon  two  Mea- 

p,r(5’  |  (  ^anje  is  worth  one  Meafure  *,  but  the  half 

Jf'  'J  1,r^  diotild  be  worth  two  Times  of  the  Me;u 

.1S  ,om  nml  in  lieu  thereof  are  placed  two 

;“'‘/Vrdl  ,Uc  Wort^  cac^  one  Third  of  a  Meafure, 

'  WJhouptr  is  worth  a  fixth  Parc  thereof,  &c. 

tfni  H.;  lla!  l],dpht  is  marked  by  ],  it  is  proper  for 
n'odmt  X^U  •  !1nnS>  a,u^  Movement  thereof  mull  be 
nuri-cd  X  nCU lUr  t0°  Tdrk,  nor  too  flow,  ike.  When 
ttimmnnl  ?  *!  1.n^c‘  3-  Die  Movement  thereof  is  moll 
(yv.y  in,.'1}  U/ i  m(‘lry  »  when  fore  it  is  moll  coinmon- 
livclv  IV.,,  .l  11  ^JlUOilcs\  Minuet. 1,  and  other  merry  and 


l'dy  Dances, 

1  he  h 

hahan 


,  ^h.Kincl  rtfmpk  Triple ,  is  that  called  by  the 
without  ifi'  rTr"“'  °r  7  r'l'U'  of  (Mu  ,  btoiuli:, 

V  ,  hcre  >s  ™  oilier  .Sin,,  but  tliclc  two 
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Figures  thus  C  5  or  thus  J,  which  mark  that  three 
Crotchets  make  a  Meafure,  when  as  eight  are  wanted  in 
the  binary  Meafure ;  that  therefore  fix  double  Crotchets , 
and  twelve  triple  Crotchets ,  make  likewife  a  Meafure  •, 
and  that  a  Jingle  Black  is  worth  two  Times,  and  three 
Times  are  a  Meafure  when  it  is  pundluaced. 

Under  that  Sign  the  Batoon,  Semi-batoon,  and  the 
Paufe,  are  worth  as  ufual,  or  4,  or  2,  or  1,  but  the 
half  Paufe  is  never  ufed,  no  more  than  the  Soupir,  in 
lieu  whereof  are  put  two  Demifoupirs,  which  are  worth 
each  one  Third  of  the  Meafure. 

LaflJy,  the  fifth  Kind  of  fmple  Triple ,  is  that  which 
the  Italians  call  tripola  femi  crometta ,  or  Triple  of  double 
Crotchets.  Its  Sign  is  coni  poled  of  thefe  two  Numbers 
thus  C  or  thus  which  mark  that  three  double 
Crotchets  make  one  Meafure,  whenas  16  of  them  arc 
wanted  in  the  binary  Meafure:  Therefore  that  fix  triple 
Crotchets ,  and  one  punctuated  Crotchet  make  alio  a  Mea¬ 
fure;  that  a  fingle  Crotchet  is  worth  but  two  Times,  &c. 
for  Example,  fig.  35. 

Under  that  Sign  the  Batoon,  Demi -batoon,  and  the 
Paufe,  are  worth  as  ufual,  4  or  2,  or  j,  Meafure  ;  but 
neither  the  half  Paufe ,  nor  the  Soupir,  nor  the  half  Sou - 
pir,  are  ever  ufed  in  it ;  in  lieu  thereof  are  put  two 
Quarters  of  a  Soupir,  &rc. 

This  Triple,  as  is  eafily  feen,  is  proper  for  very  quick 
and  rapid  Exprejfions,  fince  each  Time  of  the  Meafure 
muft  laff  no  longer  than  a  double  Crotchet  lulls  in  the 
ordinary  Meafure . 

Note,  That  thofe  abovementioned  are  the  five  Kinds  of 
fmple  Triple,  which  have  been  invented,  only  to  m;irk 
the  different  Degrees  of  Slownefs  or  Qiti chiefs,  which 
muff  be  given  to  each  Time  of  the  Mcalure*  as  is 
plainly  feen,  fig.  37.  Mufick  Table. 

Second  Class. 


Of  the  compofed  Triples. 

I  call  compofed  Triples ,  thofe  which  have  not  only, 
and  are  but  at  three  Times,  like  the  Simples  ;  but  each 
Time  whereof  can  likewife  be  fub-divided  into  three 
other  equal  Times  or  Notes,  and  are  called  in  general, 
by  the  Italians,  nonuph ,  and  by  the  French  meafure ,  at 
nine  Times ;  though  they  Ihould  be  called  more  properly 
double,  or  double  Triples,  of  which  there  are  but  three 
Sorts  in  Ufe. 

The  firfi,  is  that  called  by  the  Italians  nonuph  di  fimi- 
menima,  and  by  the  French  Triple  of  9  for  4,  or  nine 
four  ;  bccaufc  it  lias  for  Sign  thole  two  Numbers  thus, 
C  J,  or  thus  4,  which  ma;k  that  9  black  Notts  are 
wanted  in  each  Meafure,  viz.  three  at  each  Time  in- 
flead  of  two:  Therefore  rh.it  a  White  pointed  is  worth 
a  Time  ;  and  that  being  liniple  :r  is  worth  but  two 
Thirds  of  a  Time  ;  the  Batoon ,  Dend-batcon,  and  the 
Paufe,  aie  worth  as  ufiial,  4,  or  or  1  Meafure ;  but 
the  half  Paufe  is  worth  but  a  T  ime,  or  a  third  Part  of 
the  Meafure,  and  not  a  half  Meafure :  The  Soupir  is 
worth  but  a  ninth  Part  thereof,  &c.  This  Triple  is  proper 
for  tender  Exprcflions,  and  is  to  be  beat  moderately, 
neither  too  flow  or  too  quick  ;  as  in  fig.  29. 

The  fecond,  is  that  which  the  Italians  call  nonuph  di 
crome,  ovfifqui  ottava,  and  the  French  Triple  of  9  for  8, 
or  only  nine  eight  ;  becaufe  that  Triple  has  for  Sign 
thofe  two  Numbers  thus,  C  «,  or  thus  «,  which  mark 
that  there  wants  nine  Crotchets,  viz,  three  in  each  T  ime, 
to  make  lip  the  Meafure,  in  Head  of  four.  Therefore 
that  a  fimplc  Black  is  woith  but  two  Thirds  ol  a  Time, 
and  a  whole  Time  when  it  is  pointed,  &c.  The  Batoon, 
Demi -batoon,  and  the  Paufe  are  worth  as  in  the  \  >  re¬ 
ceding  ;  but  the  l  lalf  panic  is  never  ufed.  The  Soup.r 
alone  is  worth  a  T'hird,  or  one  of  the  Times  of  the 
Meafure  ;  the  half  Soupir  is  worth  a  ninth  Part  thneof, 
Sfic.  that  Triple  is  proper  for  merry  Exptvllions,  and 
ought  to  be  heat  quit i ly  and  merrily. 

The  third,  is  that  tailed  by  the  Italians  ncmtpl  1  di  fyu~ 
crome,  and  by  ilr*  French  triple  of  9  fir  1  0  ;  besauie  it 
has  lor  Sum  thou*  two  Numbers,  thus  < '  ,7  or  thus  f,  ; 

1  ^  .  4  « 

which  niurk  that  there  wants  nine  d.uib/e  Cretar/s  Ui  * 
Meaf.iiv,  viz.  three  m  ta  h  T  ime  mllead  ol  eight  ; 
therefore  that  a  pointed  (.rotchet  is  wo.th  one  T  ime,  or 
one  Thin:  ol  the  Me  ilure  ;  that  being,  fimple  it  is  woith 
but  two  Thiids  ol  a  ‘Time,  Ific .  The  Bantu,  Snn.b.itooh , 
n  R  ill,d 
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and  the  Paufe,  are  worth  as  ulual.  But  the  half  Panic* 
and  the  Soupir  are  never  ufed.  The  half  Sottpir  is 
worth  a  Time,  or  one  Third  of  the  Meafure,  This 
Triple  is  proper  for  very  quick  and  very  rapid  Lxprel- 

fions.  As  is  feen,  fig.  32. 

Note,  That  I  have  obferved  already,  that  we  find  but 
thefe  three  Kinds  of  Triples  in  the  Works  of  the  Mo¬ 
derns:  But  as  five  other  Kinds  of  Ample  Triples,  have 
been  invented  to  mark  the  different  Degrees  of  Slow- 
nefs  or  Qiiicknefs,  which  muff:  be  given  to  the  Mea- 
fure  •,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  proper,  fince,  be- 
fidcs,  it  is  very  eafy  to  do  it,  to  introduce  two  other 
Kinds  of  compound  T riples ,  and  add  to  the  three  Signs 
here  above  \  l  thefe  two  other  Signs  \  and  The 
firff:  whereof  could  be  veiy  well  called  Triple  of  9  for  i; 
becaufe  it  would  have  thofe  two  Numbers  for  Signs, 
thus  ?,  which  would  fhew,  1.  That  for  a  Meafure 
there  fhould  be  wanted  9  Semi-breves  or  Rounds,  viz. 
three  at  each  Time.  2.  That  for  one  Time,  a  Breve, 
or  Square  with  a  Point  fhould  be  wanted  ;  becaufe 
without  a  Point  it  would  be  worth  but  two  Thirds  of 
a  Time,  &c.  3.  That  the  Batoon  would  be  worth  but 
two  Meafures  ;  the  Semi-batoon  one  Meafure ;  the 
Paufe  one  Time  of  the  Meafure  ;  and  the  half  Paufe 
one  Third  of  a  Time,  or  a  ninth  Part  of  the  Mea¬ 
fure,  &c.  That  Kind  of  Triple  would  be  very  pro¬ 
per  for  forrowful  and  janguifiiing  Exprefiions,  and 
generally  for  all  thofe  which  want  a  flow-  Meafure, 
for  Inftance,  fig.  33. 

The  Second  would  be  called  Triple  of  9  for  2,  be¬ 
caufe  it  would  have  thofe  two  Numbers  for  Signs, 
thus  l  ;  which  would  lliew,  1.  That  for  one  Mea¬ 
fure,  9  Minims  or  Whites  fhould  be  wanted,  viz. 
three  for  each  Time.  2.  That  for  one  Time  there 
fhould  be  wanted  a  Semi-breve  or  Round,  with  a 
Point,  becaufe  without  a  Point  it  would  be  worth  but 
two  Thirds  of  a  Time,  &c.  3.  That  the  Batoon  would 
be  worth  but  two  Meafures  •,  the  Semi-batoon  one 
Meafure  ;  the  Paufe  one  Time  ;  and  the  half-Paufe 
one  Third  of  a  Time,  or  a  ninth  Part  of  the  Meafure ; 
as  fig.  34.  This  Triple  would  be  very  proper  for 
the  Movements  which  the  Italians  exprefs  by  the 
Words  lento,  adagio,  &c. 

Third  Class. 

Of  'Triples  mist. 

1  call  Triples  mist,  thofe  which  participate  of  two 
Sorts  of  Meafures,  i.  e.  which,  for  the  Manner  of  beat¬ 
ing  the  Meafure  thereof,  follow,  v.  gr,  the  binary  Mea¬ 
sure  ;  and  for  the  Value  of  their  Notes  or  Figures,  fol¬ 
low  the  ternary  Meafure.  But  there  are  two  Sorts  of 
binary  Meafures,  viz.  a  Ample  one  compofcd  of  two 
Times  ;  and  one  compofcd  which  has  four  Times ; 
which  obliges  me  to  divide  this  Oafs  into  two  Articles. 

Article  I. 

Of  Triples  at  two  Times. 

Thefe  we  call  a  Meafure  at  fix  Times ,  though  impro¬ 
perly,  for  they  flrouJd  rather  be  called  binary  Triples,  &V. 
we  find  but  three  Kinds  of  them  in  Authors ;  but  we 
have  Ibmc  Rcalon  to  add  two  more  to  them  ;  therefore. 
I’ll  explain  them  all  live  in  this  Article. 

The  firff:  is  that  which  we  could  very  well  call  Tri¬ 
ple  of  6  for  1,  bccaulc  it  fhould  have  for  Sign  thefe  two 
Numbers  thus,  which  would  (hew,  1.  That  lor  a 
Meafure  there  fhould  be  wanted  fix  Rounds  inflead  of 
one,  viz.  three  in  linking,  and  three  in  rifing.  2.  That 
one  Breve  or  Square  with  a  Point,  fliould  be  wanted  for 
one  Time-,  becaufe  without  a  Point  it  fliould  be  worth 
but  two  Thirds  of  a  Time,  fidV.  3*  That  the  Batoon 
fliould  be  worth  two  Meafures  ;  the  Semi-Batoon  one 
Meafure;  the  Paufe  one  Time;  and  the  hall-Paufe  a 
fixih  oi  the  Meafure,  Ojc.  which  would  be  very  proper 
for  melancholick  and  very  flow  Expreflions,  &5Y. 

The  lecond  Son  is  chat  which  could  be  called  Triple 
of  6  for  2  ;  becaufe  it  would  have  for  Sign,  thofe  two 
Numbers,  thus,  ?,  which  fhould  fhew,  1.  That  a 
Meafure  thoukl  have  fix  Minims  or  Whites  inflead  of  two. 
2.  That  a  Time  fhould  want  one  Semi-brcve  or  Round, 


m- 


with  a  Point;  becaufe  without  a  Pt.:.,* 

but  two  Thirds  of  a  Time,  V  ,p’°j-ub  bc;v:.;:‘ 

would  be  worth  two  Meafures  the 

Meafure;  the  Paufe  one  Time,  and  tlmT'1’ •  n  f-‘ 

Third  of  a  Time,  or  a  fixth  Part  of  tr-  0,5  * 

which  would  be  very  proper  to  mark  &'■ 

which  the  Italians  call  lento ,  tar  do, 

thefe  two  Kinds  of  Triple,  are  on/  p &  • 

Publick  ;  but  the  three  following  are  in  1  v  •  C'J 
dern  Authors.  0  ,n  Ule  m  the 

The  third  Kind  of  binary  Triple  is  rK  ► 

call  of  6  to  4,  becaufe  it  has  for  §\ln  th nil 

bers  thus,  C  %  or  J  ;  which  (hew,  1.  That  fix 

therefore  twelve  Crotchets,  viz.  three  bk ci  °  ack>  aru' 

for  eacli  Time,  &c.  inflead  of  two.  2  Ti/  Wa?ta* 

with  a  Point,  is  worth  one  Time  or  three  Bl  / llllc 

without  a  Point  is  worth  but  two  Thirds  of  a  t*  *  ^ 

two  Blacks,  &c.  3.  That  the  Batoon  is  worth 

lures  ;  the  Semi-batoon  two  Meafures  •  *  the  p  , 

Meafure  •,  the  half  Paufe  half  a  Meafure  ( whirl  *  °r* 

marked  by  three  Minim-Reits)  the  Minim-R -il  \  °"CTl 

a  Black,  i.  e.  the  fixth  Part  of  a  Meafure,  & 

Triple  is  commonly  ufed  for  tender  afiedum  u  •  11S 
for  Inftance,  fig.  38.  Motions; 

The  fourth  Sort  of  binary  Triple,  is  that  ve  Caii  f  f 
fix  for  eight,  becaufe  it  has  for  Signs  thofe  two  Numb™ 
thus  C  a  or  S,  which  fhew,  1.  That  fix  Crotchets 
therefore  twelve  double  Crotchets)  are  wanted  for  ’ 
Meafure,  viz.  three  Crotchets  at  each  Time  °-nC 
ftead  of  four.  2.  That  a  Black  with  a  Point  is 

one  Time  or  three  Crotchets ;  and  without  a  Point/ 
Thirds  of  a  Time.  3.  That  the  Batoon,  the  Semi-bar  jon 

are  worth  as  ufual  4,  2,  1  Mealurc;  that  the  hajfiVe 
is  worth  half  a  Meafure,  in  lieu  whereof  are  fooncr  put 
two  half  Minim-Rcfts.  Laftjy,  that  the  half  Minra-M 
is  worth  one  Crotchet,  or  the  Third  of  a  Time,  or  the 
fixth  Part  of  a  Meafure,  & fc.  This  Triple  is’  proper 
for  merry,  lively,  and  animated  Exprefiions;  and  con- 
fequently  beat  pretty  quick.  For  Inftance,  fig.  ;q, 
The  fifth  Sort  of  binary  Triple,  is  that  called  of  (h  for 
fixteen  ;  becaufe  it  has  for  Sign  thofe  two  Numbers, 

thus,  C  X  or  ,66,  which  fhews  that  there  is  wanted  bu: 

fix  double  Crotchets,  inftead  of  fixteen  for  a  Meal'll;:. 

2.  That  a  Crotchet  with  a  Point  is  worth  2  Time,  and 
the  two  Thirds  of  a  Time  only  when  nithou:  a  T'  r, 

3.  That  the  Batoon,  Semi-batoon,  and  the  Panic  are 
worth  as  ufual,  4,  2,  1  Mealure  ;  that  the  half  Paufe 
is  worth  half  a  Meafure  ;  that  the  Minim-Reft  n  never 
ufed,  and  fckloin  the  half  Minim-Reft,  in  iiui  wherecl 
arc  placed  two  Quarters  of  Minim-Reft,  fcfr.  This 
Triple  is  for  Movements  and  Expreliions  of  the  grc.mil 
Rapidity,  which  the  Italians  mark  by  the  Juperlative 
Term  Preftijfwio.  For  Example,  fig. 40. 

Note ,  That  I  have  already  obferved,  that  tbefe  five  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Triples  arc  to  beat  two  Times,  (or  which  they 
arc  called  binary  Tripies;  though  loiik  Mailers  of 
Nhtfick  mark  fix  Times  with  the  ui.d,  clpcciaily 
when  the  Motion  is  very  flow,  as  arc  the  Signs ,  and 
5  (wherefore  they  have  been  called  Meajura of ip.es 
at  fix  Times)  or  when  the  Motion  is  fo  merry,  that  it 
would  be  impoflibJe  to  mark  thofe  fix  Times  with  t ^ 
Hand,  they  at  lead  mark  four  of  them,  viz.  w 
long  or  double,  viz.  the  firff  and  third;  and  two 
fhortcr,  which  are  the  fecond  and  fourth ;  vine ns 
the  common  Pratt  ice  of  the  Italians ,  and  by  tur 

Example,  of  thofe  of  other  Nations,  who  under  ^ 

their  Bufinefs,  under  the  Signs  6,  4,  and  6,8, 

is  but  the  Sign  6,  and  16.  where  they  arc  contcnu 

to  mark  two  l  imes  with  the  Hand,  the  t  0 
whereof  being  fo  rapid,  that  it  is  fcarcc  poflib c  l0” 
clillinttly  in  it,  either  fix  or  four  H'ucs;  tll  t 
there  fliould  be  but  that  lad  Sign  which  couk  <■  r 

ncrJy  called  binary  Triple,  &V.  uf. 

To  which  it  may  be  aniwered,  that  in  ,u- ’ 
ill  Trent  Manners  ol  beating  the  Mcalun ,  » 


dillerent  ivianncrs  01  in:;umg  *• ; ,  ljv. 

duced  to  two  principal  'Times  ;  and  that  1 

1  .  1  _  -  ^  1  I  inhLlli 

be 

] 


)een  introduced  into  Mujiek,  \t  h  to  *U  1  a  ’pj- 
Execution  thereof,  as  to  FraCl  ice.  F  ig*  4 1  • 

.  I ..  .  I.  ..  L\./l  ...xl,,  Ki  n  If  r\/  I  1  M)K’h* 


blc  of  the  Sell  uple,  or  binary  TT  iples 
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Article 


II. 


Of  Triples  beaten  at  four  Times. 


r  rail  them  by  the  general  Name  Do- 
The  french  Meafures  at  twelve  Times;  but 

.Vm/M  a.n,  be  rather  called  Triples  at  four  Times,  &c. 
they  »ouW  .  find  but  £hree  Sorts  of  them  in  Authors, 

»'E  'Twelve  four,  the  twelve  eight,  and  the  twelve 
■■■*■  faut  p|i  explain,  as  in  the  preceding  Articles, 

ive  sPe^s ;  thaC  which  could  be  called  in  Italian  Bode - 
yfii-kevi,  and  in  French,  Triple  of  12,  for  1, 
#7  \r  fhould  have  for  Sign  thofe  two  Numbers,  thus 
^  fhew.  1.  That  for  one  Meafure  there 


1  * 


unwanted  twelve  Semi  breves  or  Rounds  inftead 
fr°l!id  "  z  three  at  each  Time,  and  confequently 
f  whitcs  at  each  Time,  &e.  2.  That  a  Breve  with 

,lX  "  ^0Uic{  be  worth  one  Time,  and  without  a  Pome 

Thirds  of  a  Time.  3.  That  the  Batoon 


of  one  *,  viz. 

x  Whi 

Point 

but  two  Meafures,  the  Semi-batoon  one 

Meafure •  the  Paufe  one  Time;  the  Semi-paufe  one 
Third  of  a  Time,  tfc.  which  would  be  very  proper 
for  very  melancholick,  and  flow  Exprefiions,  For 

^ThffccoS  Species  of  Triples  at  four  times,  is  that 
which  could  be  very  well  called  in  Italian  Bodecupla  di 
and  by  us  Triple  of  1 2  for  2.  Becaufe  it  would 

have  for  Sign  thofe  Numbers,  thus  \\  Which  would 
fhew  1.  That  12  Minims  or  Whites  fhould  be  wanted 
for  one  Meafure,  3  at  each  Time  ;  and  therefore  24  Se¬ 
mi-minims  or  Blacks,  2.  That  a  White  pointed 

(hould  be  worth  one  Time,  and  not  pointed  the  two 
Thirds  of  a  Time,  &V.  3.  That  the  Batoon  fhou Id  be 

worth  but  two  Meafures  ;  the  Semi-batoon  but  one 
Meafure;  the  Paufe  one  Time  ;  the  Semi-paufe  the 
Third  of  a  Time ;  which  would  be  proper  for  grave  and 
flow  Exprefiions,  fcfr.  For  Inftance,  fig.  44. 

The  third  Species  of  Triples  at  four  Times,  is  that 
which  the  Italians  call  Bodecupla  di  Semi-minime ,  and  we 
Triple  of  12  for  4.  Becaufe  it  has  for  Sign  thofe  two 
Numbers,  thus  C  V  or  V ;  which  fhews,  that  1 2 
Blacks,  inftead  of  4,  are  wanted  for  one  Meafure,  viz. 
three  at  each  Time,  and  therefore  24  Quavers  inftead 
of  8,  tic.  2.  That  a  White  pointed  is  worth  one  Time; 
and  nor  pointed,  the  two  Thirds  of  a  Time,  &c. 
3.  That  the  Batoon,  Semi-batoon,  and  the  Paufe,  are 
worth  as  ufuaJ  4,  2,  1  Meafure.  That  the  half  Paufe 
is  worth  one  Time;  the  Minim-Reft  one  Third  of  a 
Time,  or  a  twelfth  Part  of  a  Meafure,  &V.  which  is 
proper  for  tender  and  afteduous  Exprefiions,  and  fome- 
times  for  thofe  which  are  lively  and  animated,  &c. 
for  Inftance,  fig.  45. 

The  fourth  Species  of  Triples  at  four  Times,  is 
that  which  the  Italians  call  ditpla  di  Chrome ,  and 
the French,  Triple  of  12  for  8,  becaufe  it  has  thofe 
£  j)vo  lumbers  for  Sign,  thus  C  V  or  thus  ’a2 ;  which 
k  invsp  L  That  12  Crotchets  or  Quavers  are  wanted  for 
n  Meafure,  viz.  three  at  each  Time,  therefore  24  dou¬ 
ble  Quavers,  &c,  2.  That  a  Black  pointed  is  worth  a 

Ji  and  not  pointed,  two  Thirds  of  a  Time,  £dV. 
r  T  hat  the  Batoon,  Semi-batoon,  and  the  Paufe,  are 

;!S  lTua!  4,  2,  or  1  Meafure.  The  half  Paufe  a 

[i;  ,  !I!lc  or  ^  a  Meafure  ;  and  the  Minim-Reft  a  Time. 

B  «,‘l  ™at  d’ehnlf  Minim  Reft  is  worth  the  Third  of  a 

ime,  tsV.  1  his  Triple  is  very  proper  for  lively  and 

wry  exprefi ions ;  which  notwichftanding  the  Italians 

u*  !t\c)y  olten  for  tender  and  afFcduous  Exprefiions, 

•-mg  to  it^ lJic  Words  adagio ,  affettuofo ,  or  fome 

tor  of  itfelf  it  denotes  Mirth.  For  Inftance, 
40. 

I  ?lc  Specks  of  Triple  at  four  Times,  is 

;  u  ‘  Italians,  Dndecupla  di  Coni  crane ,  and 

?  tWt. °!  12  *or  16  »  becaufe  it  has  for  Sign 

l  Which  hr°,  NU,nibCrS  ,Tiarkcd  thus  CIS,  01*  thus  \l  ; 
■'  r.;z  ,  vs»  tlVl\l  Quavers  are  wanted  for  a  Meafure, 

2,  Qr\l  *  die  Paufe  is  worth  as  ufual 

tun  ci 
uf«l : 


1  * 
i 


a"1’  the  half  Paufe  is  worth  "two 

!l  hi»11  Meafure.  The  Minim-Reft  is  never 


men  •  tj,..  1  ...  .  . . ^  *■  ivxmiiH-jvciL  is  novel 

tip  Quirtrr 1:1  •  worth  one  Time,  and 

Wr.  Thinly  u  Mmmv lhe  Third  of  a  rime, 

tJd  ExutvOi. J, k  ,s.  .T|'°ln‘r  {or  very  quick,  and  very  ra- 
'  ‘  ^ »  winch  the  Italians  mark  by  the  fuper- 


lativc  PreJiiJJimo.  For  Inftance,  fig.  47. 

Note,  That  from  the  Triples  I’ll  pafs  co  Syncope,  called 

aifo  Syncopation. 

Syncope  fignifies  theDivifion  of  a  Note,  ufed  when 
two  or  more  Notes  of  one  Part  anfwcr  to  a  Tingle  one 
of  the  other,  as  when  the  Semi- breve  of  the  one  anfwcr 
to  two  or  three  Notes  of  the  other. 

But  to  have  a  right  Underftanding  of  the  Word 
Syncope ,  it  mil  ft  be  obferved  firft,  that  every  Bar  in  com¬ 
mon  Time  has  two  Parts,  one  of  which  is  when  the 
Hand  falls,  the  other  when  it  rifes. 

Secondly,  that  any  Note  which  contains  two  times,  or 
a  Rife  and  Fall  of  the  Hand,  is  divifible  into  two  Part?, 
for  the  firft  whereof  the  Hand  goes  down,  for  the  laft  it 
rifes. 

Thirdly,  that  every  Note  (though  of  lefs  Value  than  a 

Semi-breve)  is  divifible  into  two  others,  the  firft 

whereof  mud  be  during  the  firft  Part  of  the  Meafure, 

or  with  a  Rile  or  Fail  of  the  Hand,  the  other  Part  in  the 
Second. 

When  Notes  do  not  follow  this  natural  Order,  that  is, 
when  the  firft  Part  is  not  during  the  Rife,  and  the  other 
during  the  Fall  of  the  Hand  ;  or  when  the  firft  Part  of 
the  Note  is  not  made  jn  the  firft  Part  or  Inftant  of  the 
Rile  or  ball  ol  the  Hand,  it  is  laid  to  be  Jyncopated ,  from 
fynkopto ,  ferio,  verbero ,  I  ftrike,  I  beat;  thus  to  diftin- 
guilh  the  Time  of  the  Meafure;  confequcmly  when  one 
or  more  Notes  are  placed  between  two  others,  which  are 
but  half  the  Value  of  that  in  the  Middle,  the  firft  where¬ 
of  is  made  with  a  Fall,  or  in  the  Inftant  of  a  Rife  or  Fall ; 
or  when  inftead  of  that  firft  Note,  there  is  a  Paufe  of  its 
Length  ;  or  if  inftead  of  fuch  firft  Note,  there  are  two 
equal  to  it,  thefc  may  be  properly  faid  to  be  fyncopated , 
and  are  in  Mufick  what  Feet  are  in  Poetry. 

It  mult  alfo  be  remarked,  that  Syncopes  are  written 
three  Ways;  firft  by  a  Figure  only,  which  was  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Antients,  till  thofe  perpendicular  Lines,  which 
we  call  Bars,  were  ufed  ;  when  the  Note  was  divided  into 
two  others,  each  of  which  was  its  half,  they  marked  it 
with  a  Semi-circle,  thus  to  foew  that  thofe  make 
but  one  :  This  makes  what  the  Italians  call  Note  legale , 
and  is  ufed  by  Reafon  one  of  the  Notes  is  in  the  latter 
Parc  of  a  Bar,  and  the  other  in  the  Beginning  of  the 
next  following. 

The  third,  which  was  highly  difapproved  by  the 
Antients,  and  which  at  prefent  is  very  much  vr~  1  . 
when  for  the  Application  of  f.mic  Word,  or  r  •  ■  •  \ 
brilker  Motion  to  the  Song,  the  Notes  io  p.uu.  cue 
Bar,  were  free  and  untied.  It  often  happens,  that  the 
firft  of  thole  two  Notes  is  divided  into  two  others  of  lefs 
Value;  and  this  may  be  done  two  Ways;  the  firft  is, 
by  adding  a  Point  to  the  firft  of  the  two  Notes  which 
form  this  Subdivifion,  and  following  it  with  another  of 
equal  Value  with  its  Point ;  the  feconcl  is,  when  both  of 
them  arc  of  equal  Length.  All  thefc  Ways  are  com¬ 
mon  in  the  modern  Prafticc,  but  fliould  not  be  ufed 
without  Necefilty. 

Syncope  is  often  ufed  in  Melody,  or  in  the  Courfc 
of  a  Song,  in  mournful  langtiifhing  Exprefiions ;  fomc- 
times  to  exprefs  Sighs,  and  very  often,  on  the  contrary, 
in  VC17  quick  Movements,  to  excite  Joy,  then  raiding 
certain  Leaps  or  Springs  among  the  Notes  proper  to  that 
End.  But  its  gicateft  Ule  is  in  1  farmony,  being,  as  it 
were,  the  Life  of  it,  by  giving  Means  of  forming  that 
agreeable Contraft  between  Concords  and  Dilcords,  which 
makes  the  principal  Beauty  of  the  modern  Mufick  ;  and 
is  that  Part  of  the  Science,  in  which,  lays  M.  Rrojfard ; 
we  have  any  Reafon  to  think  wc  excel  the  Antients. 

With  Helped;  to  Harmony,  there  are  three  Syncopes, 
The  firft  is  when  all  the  Parts  fyncopc  at  the  fame  Time, 
but  without  Dilcords  ;  thinking  it  enough  to  move  uni¬ 
formly,  contrary  to  the  natural  Order  of  the  M.aiure. 
This  the  Latins  call  Syncope  <cqui vegans,  and  is  nor  al¬ 
lowed  to  beany  Thing  excellent  by  Judges  of  Har¬ 
mony  ;  and  therefoie  is  very  feldom  met  with.  The  fe- 
cond,  little  better  than  the  firft,  is  when  only  one  of  the 
Parts  fy mopes,  and  yet  without  Dilcord.  Tk  Italians 
call  it  contrapuntQ  legato ,  becaufe  the  fyncopc. I  Nores 
mult  be  bound.  The  laft  is,  when  only  one  Part  fvn- 
copes,  ami  that  to  bring  in  fbme  JJilcord,  and  is  the  con- 
trapiinto  fym  opato  of  the  Italians. 

Note, 
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Note ,  That  fome  Obfervations  arc  to  be  made  on  this 
Syncope,  which  is  a  principal,  i.  That  the  Difeords 
mutt  not  be  on  the  fyncoped  Note  •,  a  Concord  there 
is  intlifpen fable,  whether  perfect,  as  otftave  and  fifth ; 
or  imperfect,  as  third  and  fixth,  as  well  major  as 
minor.  The  fourth  indeed,  which  in  the  Opinion  of 
fome  is  a  Concord,  of  others  a  Dilcord,  but  more  ge¬ 
nerally  allowed  both  by  the  antient  and  modern  Theo- 
rifts,  to  be  a  Concord,  is  often  placed  on  the  fir  ft  Part 
of  the  Syncope,  efpccially  to  form  a  Cadence.  We 
alfo  find  fevenths,  ninths,  on  the  firfl:  Part  of 
the  Syncope  *,  but  as  tliefe  Dilfonances  muft  continue 
on  the  fecond  Parts  alfo,  and  the  Bafs  holds  on  the 
fame  Notes,  this  ought  rather  to  be  reckoned  Sup- 
pofition  than  Syncope.  —  2.  According  to  the  modern 
Practice,  any  Difcord  but  the  redundant  and  defective 
Eights  and  defective  Seconds,  may  be  admitted  in 
the  fecond  Part  of  the  Syncope.  The  Antients,  fays 
M.  Brojfardy  only  ufed  the  ninth,  feventh,  and  fe¬ 
cond,  and  lomctimes,  but  very  rarely,  the  falfe  Fifth, 
and  Tritone  ;  and  never  any  other  dilcordant  Interval, 
whether  fuperfluous  or  defective. — 3.  The  Difcord 
mult  not  rell  upon  the  Syncope  more  than  one  Time 
of  the  Meafure  •,  and  if  at  any  Time  it  be  neceflary 
upon  any  Occafion  to  divide  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Syn¬ 
cope  into  two,  the  fecond  Note  muft  not  be  upon  the 
fame  Degree  with  the  Syncope  Note,  but  on  the  De¬ 
gree  below  it,  or  that  which  refolves  it  into  a  Con¬ 
cord. — 4.  For  it  is  not  enough  to  make  and  prepare 
a  Difcord,  but  it  mult  be  rcfolvcd,  that  is,  it  muft 
be  followed,  either  mediately,  or  immediately  by  a 
Concord  and  firlt,  this  muft  be  done  in  the  Time 
of  the  Meafure  following  the  Syncope  ;  fecond ly,  the 
Part  that  Syncopes  muft  never  rife,  but  on  the  contrary 
muft  fall  on  the  Degree  immediately  below  the  fyncoped 
Note  i  never  lower,  for  that  is  the  Sound  that  refolves 
the  Difcord.  —  5.  We  fay  mediately,  becaufe  they 
often  fall  on  the  Third,  after  having  patted  a  falfe 
Fifth,  before  refolving  the  fyncoped  Difcord  *,  fome 
Time  before  falling  on  the  Third,  a  fyncoped  Fourth 
is  pafted,  to  which  the  falfe  Filth  Hands  as  a  Prepa¬ 
ration.- —  6.  The  third  Rule  above  is  in  all  Appear¬ 
ance  evaded  two  Ways  in  modern  Practice  ;  the  firft 
is,  dividing  the  third  Part  of  the  fyncoped  Note  into 
two,  three,  or  more  of  lels  Value,  before  falling  on 
the  Note  which  refolves  if,  the  ll-cond  is,  by  dividing 
the  fecond  Part  of  the  Syncope  into  two  equal  Parts, 
the  firft  whereof  refts  on  the  fame  Degree  with  the 
Jyncoped  Note  ;  the  fecond  (which  may  be  divided  in 
any  Number  of  lels  Value)  riles  or  falls  to  one  of  the 
Chords  in  the  Accompanyment  of  the  Dilcord,  be¬ 
fore  it  comes  to  the  Note  which  rclolves  it. 

The  following  is  a  Table  from  Document'!  Armonici  di 
Angelo  Berrnrrfi,  which  ihews  at  once  what  the  Concords 
are,  that  rdblve  each  Dillance  the  more  naturally  whe¬ 
ther  the  upper  or  lower  Part  of  the  Syncope • 


r 


fure,  and  the  rifing  to  it  is  by  r|lc  irM  , 
in  which  Cafe  it  is  abiolutdy  necefla^'f  * 
d lately  by  a  gradual  Dcfcent  into  a  r  '  •!o'v  «  im,T  ‘ 

juft  been  heard  in  the  Harmony,  toClT’  'v!“'-d  U 

into  the  Concord.  y  u'm  a  I  ranf,^ 

M.  Broffard  Jays  us  down  the  • 
Suppofition:  In  the  firft  he  fays,  the  N  Wln8  0j 
that  moves,  while  the  other  holds  0Uf  ^  °f  t!lc  hr: 
a  Sound,  muft  proceed  by  conjoint  r\°r  Contmues  0^ 
proceed  otherwile,  that  is,  by  Tg’  *4 

Concords.  j  5  thcy  muft  be 

2.  If  two  Notes  are  played  to  one  nf  n  , 
firft  muft  be  Concord,  the  fecond  only 
which  nevertheless  muft  be  followed  X  bv  r  Dlfcori1. 
conjoint  Degrees,  either  rifing  or  fallinn-7  ^  Uncord  in 
3-  If  four  Notes  are  played  to  one°of  ,  , 
as  four  Crotchets  to  a  Semibreve,  onlv  rh  r  Patt. 
fourth  are  allowed  to  be  Difeords  •  econd  and 

firft  and  third,  by  a  gradual  Afccnt  or 
be  Concords.  The  firft  of  every  two  be'  Jr‘  t0 
long  or  accented,  muft  be  Concords  -  che'T  R'c":oncd 
fourth  fhoi't  or  unaccented,  may  be  Difcord  U°"!  ar,J 

Note,  That  Accent  in  Mufick,  is  a  certain  Mod-fo; 
or  working  ot  the  Sounds  to 


either  naturally  by  the  Voice,  or  artificially  bv'f D 
ments.  Every  Bar  or  Meafure  is  divided  in-A 
ed  and  unaccented  Parts ;  the  accented  are  tiicft-r' 
pal,  being  thofe  chiefly  intended  to  move  and  a**' 

Beginning  and  the  Middle,  or  the  Be-Lur'.  ft' 
firft  Haft  of  the  Bar,  and  the  Beginning  of  & , 
Half  thereof  m  common  Time ,  and  d,  BtsT 
mng,  or  firft  of  three  Notes  in  triple  Time, 
the  accented  Parts  of  the  Meafure.  A<u,„  j,  J, 
mon  Time  the  firft  and  third  Crotchet  of  ckikr  ^ 
on  the  accented  Part  of  the  Meafure.  In  triple  Time 
where  Notes  go  always  by  three  and  three,  iiwwhrh 
is  in  the  Middle  of  every  three  is  unacrcntcJ,  tk  firft 
and  Jaft  accented  *,  but  the  Accent  of  the  firft  is  So 
much  ftronger,  that  in  many  Cafes  the  Jaft  is  account, 
cd  as  if  it  had  no  Accent.  This  acccnwl  <iiu  unac¬ 
cented  Part  ot  a  Meafure  anfwers  to  wkn  i\r  ItA^ 
call  tempo  buono,  and  cativo.  The  Harmony  a  .ucjrs 
to  be  full,  and  void  of  Difeords  in  t/ic  .uxx.’td  r’arts 
of  the  Meafure  ;  by  Difeords,  we  mean  Difeords  in 
conjoint  Degrees,  which  are  commonly  caller  |u'.,:r,g 
Notes  •,  for  Difeords  by  pmper  Preparation  and  If- 
lolution,  are  abiolutdy  necefiary,  and  muft  lv  tilul 
therein.  In  the  unaccented  Parts  this  is  notluiuvrf. 
iary,  Difeords  by  con  joint  Degrees  there  parting  with¬ 
out  liny  great  Offence  to  the  Ear. 

4-  When  three  Notes  are  played  to  one,  they  intu 
all  be  of  equal  Value,  as  in  the  Meafure  J  J,  or  7,  ok 
The  fecond  mull,  and  fometimes,  thnugn  vny  rareiy, 
the  third  may  be  Dilcord,  and  the  lirll  always  Concord. 
If  the  firft  of  tilde  three  be  as  long  as  tne  two  or :tT', 
it  muft  be  Concord  (very  rarely  Dilcord)  the  Kcu.l-i  ami 
third  may  be  Difcord,  or  either  of  them  at  1C: lor;. 
If  the  hill  be  as  long  as  the  two  fill!,  the  lirll  ul  t.-un 
muft  be  Concord,  the  fecond  Dilcord,  and  t!ic  itf'S 
Note  may  be  cither  as  Oecaliun  ferns. 

Lallly,  if  thele  three  Notes  be  ol’ equal  \  dur,  lv.«  prt'; 
ceded  by  a  Paufe  equal  to  one  of  tin  in,  the  full  ol  tivne 
left  may  be  a  Dilcord,  becaufe  the  i'aule  is  r.v^‘:<a 
the  Place  ol  the  Concord  ;  lor  Example,  (u;  , 

I  know,  lays  that  Author,  thele  Rules  an 
ularly  obfeived  as  they  ought-,  lor  loin. :  ai  <  w  f 

,  /.  ,  ,  *•’  .  ,  . vhi 

lorn  Crotchets  are  played  to  a  beinibn  ve, 
made  Dilcord,  though  not  proceeding;  by  u,ii.l 
grees,  the  third  and  fourth  Coneoid:.  j  u>iid  u.nea  p 
lirll  and  third  are  Concou’s,  the  fecond  and  bian  j1 
cords,  or  even  the  lirll,  fcioml,  a;ul  louita 
and  the  third  only  a  Dilcord.  V’cry  often, 

Jour  Semiquavers,  thougli  in  difieicnt  Degiyr:  o! ^ 
are  reckoned  lor  one  L’rotc  her  ;  hut  ’cis  ttu' 

»  *  I  H  A  t  .  *  .  A  I  f  A  ..  ..  t  I 


ation. 


II  'ben  the  treble  or  upper 
Part  fyncopcs. 

The  2d  is  rclolvcd  by  U- 
n  i  fo  n . 

The  4th  by  the  3d. 

The  7th  by  the  5th  or  6th. 
The  yth  by  the  h’th. 

The  11  th  by  the  10th. 


r  r 


lb  ben  the  BuSs  or  lower 
Burt  Syncopes. 

Flic  2d  is  rcfolvcd  by  the 
3d. 

The  4th  by  the  5th. 

The  ;  th  by  the  8th. 

The  vth  by  the  10th. 

The  1  1  th  by  the  1  2th. 

When  two  lucre  Hive  Notes  of  equal  Value,  as  to  Time, 
arc  11  fed,  one  of  which  being  a  Difcord,  lupplics  the 
other  a  Com  o;\l,  that’s  called  Supposition. 

'i’here  are  leveral  Kinds  of  Suppofition.  The  firfl 
when  the  Darts  proceed  gradually  hom  Concord  to  Djf- 
cord,  m  c  contra  from  Difcord  to  Concord,  the  inter¬ 
vening  Dilcord  fcivmg  only  as  a  Tranfition  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Concord, 

Another  Kind  is,  when  the  Parts  do  not  proceed 
gradually  from  Dilcord  to  Concord,  and  vice  verfi,  but 
delcend  to  if  by  the  Dillance  of  a  Third. 

A  third  Kind  1 1  !< r •  r|K-  fi-cond,  is  when  rhe  rifinfr  te\  "  . . . . . ~  . . .  . 

the  Dilcord  is  giiidu.il,  but  the  dellnulmg  jrom  it  loihe  M>t  ^L*  MofK,n’.  or-thc  ^(TCC]!Uy  °[  Im^uli-v 

following  Concord  is  by  the  Dillana:  ol  a  Fourth.  pJcfnon,  that  in  Umuc  Mea  uu;  t\LU  i. 

A  lomtli  Kiml  vny  dilfi-mu  lV..m  all  the  tell,  is-,  t,CS'  and  thl:  common  ihcy  art-,  the  lu.t  • 

wlitu  die  Diftord  l.dis  on  the  accented  Part  ol  the  Mea-  Note,  That  to  dil'pufe  to  Brattice  all  the  ft"--"1  ^ 


p  iCMllUli 
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fore  dcfcribed,  into  Airs,  Songs,  Cfic.  either  in  one  or 
'  parts,  to  be  fung  by  a  Voice,  or  played  on  In- 

more  A  ,  _ n- _ I  II _  ..  c  wyr.r-'. 


- j  -  ,  -  v^ll  1U 

the  praftical  Parc  of  Mufick,  or  the 
% 


more 

liniments,  is 
Art  of  Compofition. 

Inline  defines  Compofition ,  the  ^Art  of  joining  and 


§ 
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ombining  Concords  and  Difcords  together. 

C  Compofition  are  comprehended  the  Rules,  i.  Of 

Yic[rjh  or  the  Art  of  making  a  fingle  Part,  that  is,  con- 

riving  and  difpofing  the  fimpie  Sounds,  fo  as  that  their 

SuccJion  and  Progreffion  may  be  agreeable  to  the 

£ir, 

2.  Of  Harmony,  or  the  Arc  of  dilpofing  and  con- 
r.-dn?  ievcral  fingle  Pans  together,  fo  as  that  they  make 

qX  agreeable  Whole. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  Melody  being  chiefly 
the  Bu finds  of  the  Imagination,  the  Rules  of  its  Com¬ 
pofition  ferve  only  to  preferibe  certain  Limits  to  it,  be¬ 
yond  which  the  Imagination,  in  fearching  out  the  Variety 
and  Beauty  of  Airs,  ought  not  to  go.  But  Harmony  be¬ 
ing  die  Work  of  the  Judgment,  its  Rules  are  more  cer¬ 
tain  and  extenfive,  and  more  difficult  in  Practice.  In 
the  Variety  and  Elegancy  of  the  Melody ,  the  Invention 

labours  a  great  deal  more  than  the  Judgment,  fo  that 

Method  has  little  Place  ;  this  mud  not  be  underftood 
that  the  Judgment  is  difearded,  for  good  Melody  re¬ 
quires  a  true  Obfervation  of  the  Harmony  ;  a  Perlon  in¬ 
deed  un (killed  in  Mufick  may  make  a  Piece  of  Melody, 
which  by  mere  Chance  may  be  good,  but  a  Perfon  of 
yod  Judgment  cannot  often  err.  In  Harmony ,  the  In¬ 
vention  has  not  fo  much  to  do,  for  the  Compofition  is 
conduced  from  a  nice  .Obfervation  of  the  Rules  of 
Harmony,  which  muft  yet  in  fome  Sort  be  affifted  by 
Obfervation.  7 

Harmony  therefore,  is  the  agreeable  Refult  or  Union 
of  fcveral  mufical  Sounds,  heard  at  one  and  the  fame 

Time,  or  the  Mixture  of  divers  Sounds,  which  together 
have  an  EM  agreeable  to  the  Ear.  ° 

Among  the  Antients  however,  as  alfo  fometimes  a- 
mong  the  Moderns,  Harmony  is  ufed  in  the  drift  Senfe 
of  Confonance,  and  it  is  equivalent  to  Sympathy. 

1  he  Words  Concord  and  Harmony  do  really  fip-nify  the 
fame  Thing,  though  Cuflom  has  made  a  little  Dif- 

i.-rencc  between  them  ;  Concord  is  the  agreeable  EfFeft 
ot  two  Sounds  in  Confonance,  and  Harmony  the  EfFeft 

lana  8reatCr  NUmbCr  °f  aSrecabJe  Sounds  in  Con- 

Again,  Harmony  always  implies  Confonance,  but 
Concord  is  alfo  applied  to  Sounds  in  Succeflion  ;  though 

ion;rceW  e  thC  TermS  Ciln  ftand  »8«*ably  in  Con- 

cntirclvi!nt'CntS’  W  Malcom,  ftem  to  Iiave  been 

Mufick  iii SS  W,‘.th  IIar»'0,'h  the  Soul  of  modern 

not  a  Word  of  r '  " Xp  lcatl0”s  of  ^Mdepaia,  tliey  fay 
We  ll  ,lC°nCert’  ,or  the  Harmony  of  Parts.  X 

tlicir  joininir  fP"ln<iW  mdcal’  continues  that  Author,  of 
but  then  thol'eVn' **  VoicTcs  °r  hiflrimients  in  Confonance; 

*«  SSfTss  “r—  »  « «*  mi,  - 


£  A  S  r  B  hc  ncxf>  then  C  anc!  D  rhe  acuteft  ■ 

greater  above  A  that  primary  Relation  is  fi Ld  if 

if  D  be  an  Odave  to  A,  that  is  2:1:  for  the  n  „n 
Relations  of  the  acute  Terms,  B,  C,  D  they  are  hH  I, 
taking  primary  Relations  to  the  fundamental,  ard  fulf 
traclmg  each  felfer  from  each  greater,  thus  B  to  C  L  r 

And  laftTvhlrd  fiV  ?  B,toL>’  5  =  S’  3  Sixth  ^rt  &V 

kek.  the  leaft  common Dividend  to  a'J  rhe  JefleiTeims  or 

her  ,  W  °,l  T-fZ  Kd:m°n-  '•  '■  lea  ft  Nun" 

R  the  VT  br  dl'i  ed  by  cadl  of  them  cxaflly,  this 

“  th®  ThlnS  fought;  and  iliews  that  all  the  lim  • 
Sounds  coincide  after  fo  many  Vibrations  of  ti  c  Fi  nd-'" 
mental,  as  the  Number  exprellis. 

So  in  the  preceding  Example  the  Idler  Terms  of  the 
three  primary  Relations  arc  4,  ,  ,  w|mn,  u,V  . 

mon  Dividend  is  4,  confcquently  at  every  fourth  VI bra 
non,  of  the  Fundamental,  the  Whole  will  coincide  Now 

S ra  W  hT  0bferved’  is  3  compound  Sound,  cZ 

fift  ng  of  two,  three,  or  more  fimpie  Sounds 

Its  proper  Ingredients  are  Concords  ;  and  ail  Difcords 

atleaft  in  the  ^primary  and  mutual  Relations,  are  abfolute- 

y  orbidden.  Tis  true,  Difcords  are  ufed  in  Mufick  but 

not  of  themiel ves  fimply,  but  to  fet  off  the  Concord  by 
their  Contrail  and  Oppofition.  ^ 

Hence  every  Numoer  of  Concords  being  pronofed  to 
ftand  m  primary  Relations,  with  a  common  Fu,  damen- 
tal;  we  d,  cover  whether  or  no  they  conflitute  Wed 
Harmony,  by  finding  their  mutual  Relations.  1 

Thus,  fuppofe  the  following  Concords,  or  primary 
Relations,  viz.  a  greater  Third  Fifth  rvL  • 

ven,  their  mutual  Relations  are  all  Concord,  and  there¬ 
fore  may  Hand  in  Harmony  ;  for  the  greater  Third  and 
Fifth  are  to  one  another  as  5  :  6,  or  Jefler  Third  •  the 

“  s=»: «  isS;  S 

ftand  m  Harmony-,  byReaion,  betwixt  the  fourth  and  fifth 
.there  is  a  Difcord,  viz.  the  Ratio  8  :  g.  Again  funm,- 

fing  any  Numbers  of  Sounds  which  arc  Concord  each 
to  the  next,  from  the  loweft  to  the  higheft  ;  to  know,  if 
they  can  ftand  in  Harmony,  we  muft  find  the  primary 
and  all  the  mutual  Relations,  which  muft  be  all  Con- 

c.ord ' nTo,  et  anry  Number  of  Sounds  be  as  4  :  r„  6  ■  8, 
they  ftand  m  Harmony,  by  Realbn  each  to  each"  is  Con¬ 
cord  ;  but  the  following  ones  cannot,  viz.  4 :  6:  o,  by 
Rcafon  4 , 9  is  a  Difcord.  "  7 

The  ncceflary  Conditions  of  all  Harmony  then  are  Con¬ 
cord  ^  in  the  primary  and  mutual  Relations ;  on  which 
Footing  a  Tabic  is  eafily  formed  of  all  the  pofliblc*  Vari¬ 
eties  :  But,  to  determine  the  Preference  of  Harmonies 
the  fecondary  Relations  arc  to  be  confidcred,  the  Pei  fec- 
tion  of  Harmonics  depends  on  all  the  three  Relations  ;  it 

ic  nnr  flm  nrim'M'ii  1.)  1  I  1  1  1  ^ 


is  not  the  heft  primary  Relation  that  makes  the  bell  liny 

rrzMff & 88  mr ; forf  4 a and » ^ 

Sutcwiion  of  varioiK  Pnnr-  .  i  1  C1  Melody  lo  made  a  than  a  fourth  and  a  fixth ;  whereas  the  firft  rwn 

()r  Olives  in  cveryNote  •  and'ib  -i'll  Zf  ^  '7  fn!fol1S  cannot  ft'lnd  together,  becaufe  of  the  Dilbord  of  the 

Melody,  and  conft  tuted  o  e  W  mUt“!  Rfati°n  ;  "t>r  docs  the  bell  fecondary  Relation 

,  the  farts  differ  not  in  MW™  r  ,i  i  .  Carr?  “*  for  tlicn  wouId  »  fourth  and  a  fifth,  whofc  fe- 
1,1  “j  the diH'erent  Relations  of  the  fu-  it  °  m  W  K!  ‘;’  condary  Relation  with  one  common  Fundamental,  is 

«"’fotu,s  thenmden  A  n c  uZnZ*’  ^  b°  ^  tb?n  a  thild  a-d  whofc  ftcondaj 

a.  "  :l  C!”'tim,atio„  „f  two  or  anfins  f.hc  bc'ttcr  nlutLlal  delations ;  indeed  the  mutual  Relations 

anil  ttJ,»-n,Qrc  Sounds  ftrikimr  thepT^T8  ’  ]'  *’  dePcnd  0,1  thc  Priln;lry.  though  not  fo  as  that  the  belt 

I  of  Concords  make  different  However,  the  primary  Relations  are  of  the  moll  Imp  ’',': 

<>  imdcrlland  the  Nature  i  ,  ■  ,  _  T  tance;  and  together  with  the  Secondary,  afford  us  the 

y  1ST*  R“'" ***** thc  tHlmm 

^l-tI|!ec  ,iml5ic  ones,  there  ai^ c 1 K i n d s  of °R "l  T  T°  .co,1?i,arin?  two  Harmonies  rogcilier  that  have 

!ii.»,!i:!::i)l,mili-y  Kclation  of. Vpn,  niSS.°f,Rc4'  nn  ccIuaI  ^nVbcv  oi  Terms,  chat  which  has  the-  hc\[ 

primary  am]  iecondary  Relations,  is  the  moll  perfeft,  hut 
in  Calls  where  the  Advantage  lies  in  the  primaryKcIatiou 
of  the  one,  and  in  the  Secondary  ol  the  other,  we  have 
no  certain  Rule  i  the  primary  are  certainly  the  molt 
conliderable  ;  but  how  rhe  Advantage  in  this  ought  to 


/  V'-  iminarv  u(.\Z . c  uncc  K,nt,s  01  Kclati- 

)  ":’U'ntl1  or  ^rraveft0  w?  T'7  r,mPlc  Solmd  ro  thl; 

<>f  Concord  wi  h  ; )  !'cby  tlu:y  n'al^  different 
‘lllIc  Suumls,  each  w;ri.  ,i!  l,lc  mutual  Relations  of  the 

fiy  «r  Difcord  into  ,h  ’  r°l  ,C‘’’  wl,creby  tlu:y  mix 

folr  “fthe  wholeAvCCS  thc  ,  •  . - . .  .  -,,yn  «. 

SunpJ  luns’  <"•  coincide  more  or  ]/•  r: "r  1  erms. lln,tc  be  proportioned  to  the  Diliulvamage  of  the  orhei,  or 

\o  \e'S'  loUr  Sounds,  A  B  C  m  7-  r  WlC  Vnr^'  WC  ,inow  "«»t.  So  rlial  a  well  tuned  Ear 

11,  1  aiui  1.)^  wJicr<‘^r  i tiw.  !>../*! . r 
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of  mull  be  the  lull  Rcfoit  in  theft-  Calcs. 
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Harmony  is  divided  into  Simple  and  Compound. 
Simple  Harmony  is  that  to  which  there  is  no 

Concord  to  the  Fundamental  above  an  Odave. 

The  Ingredients  of  Simple  Harmony ,  are  the  feven  ori¬ 
ginal  fi triple  Concords,  of  which  there  can  be  but  eigh¬ 
teen  different  Combinations  that  are  Harmony  ;  which 
are  given  in  the  following  Table  from  Mr.  Malcolm. 

‘The  Table  of  Simple  Harmonics. 

Secondary  Relations. 


Secondary  Relations. 


5th  8 vc 

4th  8  vc 

6th  greater  8vc 
3d  greater  8ve 
3d  "idler  8vc 
6th  lefler  8ve 


2 

3d 

Sk¬ 

5th 

4 

3 

3d 

id's. 

5th 

IO 

3 

1 4*h 

6  th 

grt. 

3 

4' 

3d 

grt. 

6th 

lefs. 

12 

5 

3  d 

lefs. 

6th 

lefs. 

5 

5 

4th 

6th 

lefs. 

U5 

^dgrt.  5th 
3d  Iefs.  5th 
4th  6  th  grt. 

3d  grt.  6th  grt. 
3d  lefs.  6th  lefs 
4th  6th  lefs. 


8ve 

8ve 

8ve 

8ve 

8ve 

8ve 


Thefe  are  all  the  poffible  Combinations  of  the  Con- 
cords  that  are  Harmony  ;  for  the  Odave  is  compounded 
of  a  fifth  and  a  fourth,  or  a  fixth  and  a  third,  which 
have  the  Variety  of  greater  and  lefler ;  out  of  thefe  are 
the  firft  fix  Harmonies  compofed  :  Then  the  fifth  being 
compofed  of  a  greater  and  lefler  Third,  and  the  fixth  or 
a  Fourth  and  Third  ;  from  thefe  proceed  the  next  fix  of 
the  Table  :  Then  an  Odave,  joined  to  each  of  thefe  fix, 

makes  the  laft  fix  of  theTabie. 

The  Perfedion  of  the  firft  twelve  is  according  to  the 
Order  of  the  Table  •,  of  the  firft  fix  each  has  an  Odave, 
and  their  Preference  is  according  to  the  Perfedion  of 
that  other  lefler  Concord  joined  unto  the  Odave.  For 
the  next  fix  the  Preference  is  given  to  the  two  Combina¬ 
tions  with  the  fifth,  whereof  that  which  has  the  third 
greater  is  the  laft.  For  the  laft  fix  they  are  not  placed 
laft,  becaule  the  leaft  perfed,  but  becaufe  they  are  the 
molt  complete,  and  are  the  Mixture  of  the  other  twelve 
with  each  other  •,  in  Point  ot  Perfedion  they  are  plainly 
preferable  to  the  preceding  fix,  as  having  the  fame  In¬ 
gredients  with  one  Odave  more. 

Compound  Harmony  is  that  which  to  the  Harmony  or 
an  Odave  adds  that  of  another.  The  Varieties  thereof 
are  eafily  found  out  oi  the  Combinations  of  the  fimple 

Harmonics  of  leveral  Odaves. 

H  a  r  m  o  n  y  again  may  be  divided  into  that  of  Con¬ 
cords,  and  that  of  Difcords.— The  firft  is  that  which  we 
have  hitherto  confidcred,  wherein  nothing  but  Concords 
arc  admitted. - The  fecond  is  that  wherein  Difcords 

arc  uled,  and  mixed  with  Concords. 

The  firft  is  all’o  called  fimple  Counterpoint ,  and  the 

fecond  figurative  Counterpoint. 

Simple  Counterpoint  confifts  of  the  imperfed,  as  well 
as  perfed  Concords,  and  may  be  therefore  denominated 
perfed  or  imperfed,  according  as  the  Concords  are 
whereof  it  is  compofed  :  Thus  the  Harmony  arifing  from 
a  Conjunction  ol  any  Note  with  its  fifth  and  Odave  is 
perfed-,  but  with  its  third  and  fixth  imperfed  ;  notwith- 
ftanding  this  the  Com  poll  tion  is  period,  ’tis  the  parti¬ 
cular  Concords  only  that  are  called  imperfed. 

Now  to  difpofe  the  Concords,  or  the  riatural  Notes, 
and  their  Odaves  in  any  Key  in  a  fimple  Counterpoint , 
obferve  with  Regard  to  the  Diilindion,  into  perfed,  or 
impel  led  Harmony ,  this  general  Rule,  viz.  to  the  Key 
to  the  fourth,  and  to  the  fifth,  perfed  Harmony  mud  be 
joined  ;  to  the  fecond,  third,  and  feventh,  an  imperfed 
J  Jarmony  is  indifpenliblc  ;  to  the  fixth,  either  a  perfed  or 
imperii  dt  Harmony,  but  when  you  keep  the  Keys,  an 
imperfed  Harmony  is  given  the  fixth. 

in  the  Compofition  of  two  Parts,  obferve,  that  though 
a  Third  appears  only  in  the  Treble,  or  the  fourth  and 
fifth,  yet  the  per  led  Harmony  of  the  fifth  is  always 
litppofed,  and  mud  be  fupplied  in  the  Accompaniments 
ol  the  Thorough  15a fs  to  thofe  fundamental  Notes. 

More  particularly,  in  Compolitions  of  two  Parts  the 
Rules  are  ■,  that  the  Key  may  have  either  its  Odave,  or 
fifth,  or  thiid  •,  the  loin th  and  filth  may  have  either 
their  rdpedive  Thirds,  Filths,  or  Odave;  the  fecond, 
fixth,  the  third  and  leventh  may  have  their  refpedivc 
Tiii;ds  or  Sixths;  and  the  lull  on  many  Occafions  may 
have  us  lalfe  Filth  as  a  pairing  Note,  which  Rules  hold 
the  lame  in  Hit  and  lhai  p  Keys. 

For  the  Rule  of  Counterpoint^  wirh  Regard  to  the  Suc- 
rf  liion  ol  Concords,  it  mull  be  obk  rval,  that,  as  much 
■js  mi]  h",  die  Pan.-  miy  proer  J  by  a  contrary  Motion 


i.  e.  the  Bafs  may  defeend  where  the  Treble  r 
vice  verfii ;  the  Parts  moving  either  i,n«M . ,  endb  and 
wards  the  fame  Way;  two  Odaves  or  twoFftf  down' 
follow  one  another  immediately  ;  two  Six  ]  ncVcr 
ceed  each  other  immediately.  Whenev^^  r^Ver  luc~ 
Fifth  is  to  be  made  Ufe  of,  the  Parts  mufl^  °^ave  0r 
a  contrary  Motion,  except  the  Table  movp<  f  % 
Odave  or  Fifth  gradually.  If  in  a  ^  - 10  uch  an 

defeend  gradually  from  the  fifth  to  the  Lm7  f  7  ^ 
in  that  Cafe,  nuift  never  have  its  proner  H  C  t  le  ^ 
Piied  to  it  but  the  Notes  that  were  Harmony"^  n1” 
ceding  fifth,  muft  be  continued  on  the  fourth  V'' 
and  Fifths  may  follow  one  another,  as  often  J  1  ,ri 
a  Mind.  as  one  ft 

The  figurative  Counterpoint  is  of  two  Kinds-  ' 
Difcords  are  introduced  occafionally  as  mffin  ’  v  0ne 
ferving  only  as  Tranfitions  from  Concord* tn r  j’ 
in  the  others,  the  Dilcord  bears  a  chief  Part  in 
mony.  CHar' 

For  the  firft,  nothing  but  Concords  are  to  hP  „r0 1  • 
the  accented  Parts  of  the  Meafure,  i.  e.  not  by  rh  l 

dual  Progreffion,  but  by  proper  Preparation  and  Kell!' 
tion  Difcords  are  abfolutely  neceffary.  In  t!lt 

Parts  Difcords  may  pafs  without  any  Offence  to  the  E 
This  is  called  by  molt  Authors  Suppoftfm •,  becaufe  the 
tranfient  Difcord  always  fuppofes  a  Concord  follow',™ 
it ;  which  is  of  infinite  Service  in  Mufick.  D 

For  the  fecond,  wherein  Difcords  are  ufed  as  a  folid 
and  fubftantial  Part  of  the  Harmony,  the  Difcords  that 
have  Place  are  the  fifth,  when  joined  with  the  fixth  to 
which  it  ftands  in  Relation  of  a  Difcord ;  the  fourth 
when  joined  with  the  fifth  ;  the  ninth,  which  is  the  Ef¬ 
fect  of  the  fecond  and  feventh,  and  the  fecond  and 
fourth. 

Thefe  Difcords  are  introduced  into  Harmony  with  due 
Preparation,  and  are  to  be  fucceedcd  by  Concords, 
which  is  called  the  Refolution  of  Difcords. 

The  Difcord  is  prepared  by  firft  fubftituting  it  in  the 
Harmony  in  the  Quality  of  a  Concord ;  that  is,  the 
fame  Notes  which  become  the  Difcord  are  firft  Concord, 
to  the  Bafs  Note  immediately  preceding  that  to  which  it 
is  a  Difcord.  The  Dilcord  is  refolved  by  being  imme¬ 
diately  fucceeded  by  a  Concord,  defending  from  it  by 
the  Diftance  only  of  a  fecond  greater  or  fecond  lei's. 

As  the  Difcord  make  a  fubftantial  Part  of  the  Har¬ 
mony,  fo  it  muft  always  poflefs  an  unaccented  Part  of 
the  Meafure,  by  gradual  Defccnt,  but  when  prepared 
and  refolved  ’tis  neceflary  on  the  accented  Part.— Now, 
to  introduce  Difcords  into  Harmony,  it  muft  be  confi- 
dered  what  Concord  may  ferve  for  their  Preparation  and 
Refolution  ;  the  fifth,  then,  may  be  prepared  cither  by 
our  Odave,  Fifth,  or  Third  ;  and  refolved  either  by 

third  or  fixth.  The  fourth  may  be  prepared  in  all  Con¬ 
cords,  and  may  be  relblved  into  the  fixth,  third,  or 
Odave.  The  ninth  maybe  prepared  in  all  Concords, 
except  an  Odave  ;  and  may  be  refolved  into  third,  fixth, 
or  Odave.  The  feventh  may  be  prepared  in  all  Con* 
cords,  and  refolved  into  third,  fixth,  or  fifth.  Thete- 

cond  and  fourth  arc  ufed  very  differently  from  there, 

being  prepared  and  refolved  into  the  Bals  but  wnac  .s 
Concord ,  what’s  Difcord ;  and  what’s  0 Have  l 

Con  cor  d  and  Harmony  arc  in  Filed  the  lame 
though  Cuftom  has  applied  them  cl  ill  e  rent  ly.  / 

cord  exprefles  the  agreeable  Filed  ol  two  Sounds  ut  ®n 
fonancc,  fo  Harmony  exprefles  the  Agreement  0 
greater  Number  of  Sounds  in  Confonancc.  . 
Harmony  always  implies  Confonancc,  but 
fometimes  applied  to  Succcflion  ;  whence  it  is»  [  . 

Holder ,  and  ibme  other  Writers  uie  the  Won 
nance  for  what  we  call  Concord.  ,  |r 

Uniionance,  then,  being  the  Relation 
tween  die  Time  of  two  Sounds,  all  Unilons  a  ^ 
cords  in  the  firft  Degree  ;  but  an  Interval  wmy » • 
ference  of  Tunc,  or  a  Relation  ol  Incquahty  ^  ^ 
two  Sounds,  becomes  a  Concord  or  Dilcord,  _ilu( 
the  Circumllances  of  that  particular  Kelauon« 
ibme  rellrain  Concord  to  Intervals,  and  m‘l'a .  . 
rence  ol  I’une  eileiitial  thereto  ;  but  this  is  1  ; 
Mr.  Malcolm  thinks,  that  ns  the  Wonluni 
ment,  his  applicable  to  Unilons  in  the  hi  j’  ,v 
■rls  not  caly  to  afflg,.  the  Keaton  l'*"'1 *  , 

Concordance.  The  Dilln cnees  ol  iwia, 
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obferved,  take  their  Rife  From  the  different  Pro- 
r  •  of  the  Vibrations  of  the  fonorous  Bodies,  i.  c. 
^Velocity  of  thole  Vibrations  in  their  Recourfes  ;  the 
thcre  Sequent  thofe  Vibrations  are,  the  more  acute  the 

and  vice  verfd. 

A  But  the  cflential  Difference  between  Concord  and  Dif- 
d  lies  deeper  j  there  does  not  appear  any  natural  Ap- 
cor  i  jn  the  two  Sounds  of  a  Concord  to  determine  it  to 
!  ve  a  pleafmg  Senfation,  more  than  in  the  two  Sounds 
pifcord.  The  different  Effedts  are  merely  arbitrary, 
01  d  muff  be  refolved  into  the  divine  good  Pleafure. 

2n  We  know  by  Experience,  what  Proportions  and  Re¬ 
dons  of  Tune  afford  Pleafure,  and  what  not  ;  and  we 
know  alfo,  how  to  exprefs  the  Differences  of  it,  by  the 
Proportions  of  Numbers.  We  know  what  it  is  that 
plcafes  us,  though  we  don’t  know  why.  We  know, 

^  '  the  Ratio  of  i,  2,  conftitutes  Concord  ;  and 


VI 


ty  n  th2t  a  % -  ~  - - «  vi  $  aiiu 

In  aDifcord;  but  on  what  original  Grounds  agree- 

/’  L)_  7 J — _ _ _ n  i  -  i 
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able  or  difagreeable  Ideas  are  connected  with  thofe  Re¬ 
lations,  and  the  proper  Influence  of  the  one  on  the 
other,  is  above  our  Reach. 

But  by  Experience  we  know,  that  the  following  Ra¬ 
tio's  of  the  Lengths  of  Chords  are  all  Concord,  viz. 

2 :  i,  3:2,  4:3>  5:4>  6:5>  5  **  3>  S  :  5  *,  that  is,  take 
any  Chord  for  a  Fundamental,  which  /hall  be  repre- 
fented  by  the  Number  1,  and  the  following  Divifion's 
thereof  will  be  all  Concord  with  the  whole,  viz. 
1. 2,  3.  4.  J*  3. 5» 

— — — - -  k>  that  the  diftinguiffiing  Character 

2,  h  4*  5>  )'» 8*  , 

between  Concords  and  Difcords,  muff  be  looked  for 
in  thefe  Numbers,  exprefling  the  Intervals  of  Sounds  ; 
not abftradedly  in  themfelves,  but  as  expreffing  thefe 
Numbers  of  Vibrations. 

Now  Unifons  are  in  the  firff  Degree  of  Concord,  or 
have  the  molt  perfett  Likenefs  or  Agreement  of  Tune, 
and  therefore  have  fomething  in  them  accefiary  to  that 
Agreement,  which  is  found  jefs  or  more  in  every  Con¬ 
cord  ;  but  as  Concord  implies  a  Difference  ofTune  they 
may  not  be  properly  fo  called.  ’Tis  not  true,  that  the 
nearer  two  Sounds  come  to  an  Equality  of  Tune  the 
more  Agreement  they  have  •,  therefore  it  is  not  in  the 

Equality  and  Inequality  of  the  Numbers  that  this  Agree¬ 
ment  lies.  & 

Further,  if  we  confider  the  Number  of  Vibrations 
made  in  any  given  Time,  by  two  Chords  of  equal  Tune, 

fl  ,1  vTP‘C  hi  L°Wn  tbey  are  «Iual>  and  there- 
c  the  V, brat, otts  of  the  two  Chords  coincide  or  com¬ 
mence  together  as  frequently  as  polTible  ;  that  is  they 
coincide  at  every  Vibration  ;  in  the  Frequency  of  which 

:  a  5  ZTi’SSZSL'i'ffZ'  ofo£. 

sssifts  Di"'cm,c" of  thc  c™ds 

nearer  the  Vibrates  of  two  Strings  ap- 

1, carer  tL  "  ,frecluent  as  poffible,  the 

tjiicntly  the  Lie,  Condition,  and  confe- 

Btpcncnce  For  ?  °,f  U,nifor“s>  which  aSrees  with 

4,  <  fi  n, I  f  W£  takC  tIlC  natUral  Scries,  I,  2,  , 

1-cmng ’ the  NtuXarrC  Cft,Nllmbcr.t0  r,hc  next>  as  »- 
Of  two  Chords  1  /  Vlbrat,ons  ln  the  fame  Time  , 

Numbers,  the’  Ru K  are,  reciprocally  as  thofe 

better  than  2  •  n  11,  f  for  1  :  2>  is 

Wng  fo  rare  1 15  mfuflcmhJe ;  the  Coincidence 

stable,  bcfidTtfcT a'? °thT Rati0’s thac  are a- 

WS.  3,  f  .  ,,  V.  found  1,1  the  continued  Order, 

dl,  l|ic  concortlint/in,,1’  ^‘ch  t!*®  Preceding  five,  arc 
°dave,  or  ,  ,  Inteivals,  within  or  lels  than  an 

f!la"  tlic  funtlamentii  fi  °  r  ac,Lfc[l;  Tcrrn  is  greater 

v  Prt'furable  to  1  '  r°L  ‘"r  ^n"ciPal>  3.  5.  will 

■'J1  Advantage  JTai f  thrc  ,acuter  Term,  thcre  is 

i3'1"?,  r„  vvhcrc  tlu-  r-°f-?>C  fundamcntal  in  the 
'!',ri1  Vibration  '^.d'oComcdcnce  is  made  at  every 


,, .  ‘oration  of  the  r„J  ,  ,unau  at  every 

"l  *}'»  Term  ;  fo  ,]fo  "ta  ’  a,Hl  cvc*y  fifth  of 
^  than  r  &  1  ,li°  t“c  Ratio  n,  h  is  lefs  iw 

<i TUal  are  V,Rbrations  of  «d.  Funda- 

lll  nci:  »  atcve  JmV'^.  Ilc  Ratl°  .5.  6,  the  Coin¬ 


cords  7  Tab  e>  Ln  M  che  Names  of  the  Con- 

Length  of  their  Chords,  and  the  Number  of  the  Conci- 
dences  m  the  fame  Time  are  expreffed. 

v..  ,  ,  lr.jCbe  Table  of  Concords. 

Ratio  s  of  Vibrations.  Coincidences. 

Grave  Acute 

TT  Terns. 

Um/on,  _ 

Oftave,  8ve,  ,  ,  °r 

Kfth,  5th,  “  l 

^0U"h’  4th,  3  32q 

Sixth  greater,  6th  gn.  5  3  20 

I“!rd  Skater,  3d  grt.  5  4  ,5 

Third  leffer,  3d  leffer,  6  t 

Sixth  lefs,  6th  lelfer,  8  ^  l4 

Grave  Acute 
Lengths. 

finliTh1'  d,’C  ?/der  be  fetded  bY  R«fon>  yet  it  is  con- 

fti^he  by  thC  °n  Chis  Bottom>  Concords  mull 

L  IT'l  ^'.th  Regard  t0  the  Number  of  the  Vibra- 
!‘  ,  .°^bo'h  Chords;  and  where  the  Coincidences  are 

which  Rule  however,  is  in  feme  Cafes  contrary  to  Ex- 

penence  ;  and  yet  it  is  the  only  Rule  difeover’d. 

k.  Merfine ,  indeed,  and  after  him  Kirchcr ,  gives  us 

another  Srandard  for  fettling  the  comparative  Perfedtion, 

with  Regard  to  the  Agreement  of  theExtreams  in  Tune- 
And  tis  rhis.  — 

<  i>C1jcePtion  of  Concordance,  fay  they,  is  no- 
^  thing  but  the  comparing  of  two  or  more  different  Mo- 

t  tlons’  which  at  the  Time  affe£t  the  auditory  Nerve  j 

^  now  we  cannot  make  a  certain  Judgment  of  Confo- 

t  "ance  ^  Air  be  as  often  (truck  in  the  fame 

<  /  ime  bY  Chords,  as  there  are  Units  in  each  Num* 

er  expreffing  the  Ratio  of  that  Concord,  v.  p.  we 

<■  Perce*ve  a  hfth,  till  two  Vibrations  of  the  one 

4  ,  orc‘’  aac^  ^tee  of  the  other  are  accompliffied  toge- 
t  “ier  J.  whicil  Chords  are  in  Length  as  3  to  2  j  the  Rule 
then  is,  tliat  thofe  Concords  are  the  moft  ffmple  and 

‘  agreeable,  which  are  generated  in  the  lcaft  Time,  and 
thole  on  the  contrary,  the  moft  compound  and  harffu 
*  whlch  are  generated  in  the  longeft  Time. 

‘For  Inftance,  Jet  1,  2,  3,  be  the  Length  of  three 
t  Chords,  1,  2,  is  an  Octave;  2,  3,  is  a  fifth  ;  and 

C  3*  an  °^ave  and  fifth  compounded,  or  a  twelfth; 
Vibrations  of  Chords  being  reciprocally  as  their 
^  Lengths,  the  Chord  2  wiJl  vibrate  once,  while  the 
‘  Chords  vibrates  twice,  and  then  exifts  an  odlavc  ;  but 
the  twelfth  does  not  yet  exift,  becaufe  the  Chord  3  has 
not  vibrated  once,  nor  the  Chord  1 ,  thrice,  which  is 
c  neccflary  to  form  a  twelfth. 

‘  Again,  for  generating  a  fifth,  the  Chord  2  muff  vi- 

c  brate  twice,  and  the  Chord  3  twice,  in  which  Time 

c  the  Chord  1  will  have  vibrated  fix  Times  ;  and  thus 

c  the  otftave  will  be  thrice  produced,  while  the  twelfth 

c  is  only  twice  produced,  the  Chord  2  uniting  its  Vi- 

c  brations  fooncr  with  the  Chord  1,  than  with  the  Chord  3 i 

‘  and  they  being  fooner  Confonant,  than  the  Chord  1 
6  or  2  with  that  3.’ 

Whence,  that  Author  obferves,  many  of  the  Myftcrics 
of  the  Harmony  relating  to  the  Performance  of  harnio- 
nious  Intervale,  and  their  Succeflion,  is  eafily  deduced.  " 

But  this  Rule,  by  examining  it  by  the  other  Inffanccs, 

M.  Malcolm  has  (hewn  dcfeflive,  as  it  does  not  an  Aver  in 
all  Portions  of  the  Intervals,  with  Rcfpedl  to  each 
other  ;  but  a  certain  Order  wherein  they  are  to  be 
taken,  being  required,  and  being  no  Rule  with  Refpe<ff 
to  the  Order  that  will  make  this  Standard  anfwcr  to 
Experience  in  every  Cafe;  fo  that  at  Jail  we  are 
lelt  to  determine  the  Degrees  of  Concord  by  Lxnca 


rience  and  the  Ear. 

Not  but  that  the  Degrees  of  Concord  depend  much  on 
the  more  or  lefs  frequent  uniting  the  Vibrations,  ami 
the  Ear  being  more  or  lefs  uniformly  moved,  as 
abovc  \  for  that  the  Mixture,  or  Union  of  Morion  is  the 

judging  of  the  Preference  nf  !™C  R"nciP,'f>  or  at  lcall:  tlu;  chief  Ingrcilicnt  in  Concord, 
• —  /  .  .  .-  is  evident  i  but  becaufe  there  Iceins  to  be  fomething 

further  in  the  Proportion  of  the  two  Morions,  neaf- 

lary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  iix  an  univciiitl  Kuic 


7'*  »  at  evtw  lixrli  Vsk.  •  0>  thc  Coin- 

t?n,y  every  cH,t  T.  b  f10n  -  Cl'C  acutc  Term, 

,  r’C,!lls-  (iom  the  cii„d!lJl,de"!B  Pf  lhc  Preference  of 

'<*  which  0  Vibrations  ,  a- 

’  t!“y  arc  dilpoictl  in  the  Order 


1 
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for  determining  all  die  Degrees  of  Concord ,  agreeable  to 
Senfe  and  Experience. 

The  Reful t  of  the  whole  Dodrine  is  fummed  up  in 
this  Definition  ;  Concord  is  the  Refult  of-  a  frequent 
Union  of  Coincidence  of  the  Vibrations  of  two  fonorous 
Bodies,  and  by  Confequence  the  ondulating  Motions  of 
the  Air,  which  being  caufed  by  the  Vibrations,  are  like 
and  proportional  to  them,  which  Coincidence,  the  more 
frequent  it  is,  with  regard  to  the  Number  of  Vibrations 
of  both  Bodies,  performed  at  the  fame  Time,  cateris 
paribus ,  the  more  per  fed:  is  that  Concord ,  till  the  Rarity 
of  the  Coincidence,  in  refped  to  one  or  both  the  Mo¬ 
tions,  commence  Difcords. 

Concords  are  divided  into  fimpk ,  or  original  and  com¬ 
pound. 

A  ftmplc  or  original  Concord,  is  that  whofe  Ex¬ 
tremes  are  at  a  Diftance  lei's  than  the  Sum  of  any  two 
ocher  Concords. 

On  the  contrary,  a  compound  Concord  is  equal  to  two 
or  more  Ample  Concords. 

Other  Mailers  of  Mitftck  Hate  the  Divifion  thus,  an 
Odave  1:2,  and  all  the  other  inferior  Concords  above 
expreffed,  are  Ample  or  original  Concords 3  and  all 
greater  than  an  Odave,  are  called  compound  Concords , 
as  being  compofed  of,  and  all  equal  to  the  Sum  of  one 
or  more  Odaves,  and  fome  Ample  Concord  lefs  than  an 
Odave,  and  ufually  in  Pradice  denominated  from  that 
Ample  Concord. 

As  to  the  Compofition  and  Relations  of  the  original 
Concords ,  by  applying  to  them  the  Rules  of  the  Addi¬ 
tion,  and  Subftradion  of  Intervals,  they  will  be  divided 
into  Ample  and  compound,  according  to  the  Aril  and 
more  general  Notion,  as  in  the  following  Table. 


Simple  Concords. 

5  :  6  a  3d  lefs  5th 
4 :  5  a  3J  gr.  J  6th  lefs 
3:4a  4th.  j  6th  gr. 


Compound  Concords. 
f  3d  gr.  and  3d  lefs. 
<  4th  and  3d  lefs. 
^4th  and  3d  gr. 


Oft  awe  compofed. 
f  5th  and  4th. 
of  <  6  gr.  3d  lefs  or  3d 
c  3d  lefs  4th.  (gr. 


The  Odave  is  not  only  the  Aril  Concord  in  point  of 
Perfedion,  the  Degrees  of  whofe  Extremities  are  greatell 
and  nearell  the  Unifon,  inafmuch  that  when  founded 
together,  ’tis  impoflible  to  perceive  two  different  Sounds, 
but  it  is  alfo  the  greatell  Interval  of  the  feven  original 
Concords ,  and  as  fuch  contain  all  the  lefs,  which  derive 
their  Sweetnefs  from  it  as  they  arife  more  or  lefs  out  of 
it  diredly  ;  and  which  decreafe  gradually  from  the 
Odave  to  the  lelfcr  Sixth,  which  lias  but  a  i'mall  Degree 
of  Concord. 

What  is  very  remarkable,  is  the  Manner  wherein  thefe 
lefs  Concords  are  found  in  the  Odave,  which  fiiews  their 
mutual  Dependencies. 

The  Odave  by  mediate  Divifion  refolvcs  itfelf  into  a 
Fourth  and  a  Fifth  •,  the  Fifth  again  by  immediate  Di¬ 
vifion,  refolves  itfelf  into  the  two  Thirds  3  the  two 
Thirds  are  therefore  found  by  Divifion,  though  not  by 
mediate  Divifion,  and  the  Aime  is  true  of  the  two  Sixths. 
Thus  do  all  the  original  Concords  arife  out  of  the  Divi¬ 
fion  of  the  Odave,  the  Fifth  and  Fourth  mediately  and 
diredly,  the  Thirds  and  Sixths  immediately. 

From  the  Perfedion  of  the  Odave  arifes  this  remark¬ 
able  Property,  that  it  may  be  doubled,  and  yet  Hill  pre- 
ferve  Concord ,  that  is,  the  Sum  of  two  or  more  Odaves, 
arc  Concords ,  though  the  more  compound  will  be  gra¬ 
dually  lefs  agreeable  ;  but  it  is  not  l’o  with  any  ether 
Concord  lefs  than  Odave,  the  double,  &c.  whereof  arc 
all  Dilcords. 

Again,  whatever  Sound  is  Concord  to  one  Extreme  of 
the  Odave,  is  Concord  to  the  other  alfo*,  and  if  we  add 
any  other  fun  pie  Concord  to  an  Octave,  it  agrees  to  both 
its  Extremes  ;  to  the  nearell  Extreme  it  is  a  Ample  Con¬ 
cord,  to  the  1  inched  a  compound  one. 

Another  'Filing  obfervable  in  this  Syftcm  of  Concords 
is,  that  the  greatell  Number  of  Vibrations  of  the  Fun¬ 
damental  cannot  exceed  five  •,  or  that  there  is  no  Concord 
wherein  the  Fundamental  makes  more  than  five  Vibra¬ 
tions  to  one  Coincidence  with  the  acute  Term.  It  may 
be  added,  that  this  ProgreJs  of  Concords  may  be  carried 
on  to  greater  Degrees  of  Compofition,  even  in  infinitum, 
but  the  more  com  xnnul  the  lefs  agreeable.  So  a  Angle 
Octave  is  better  t  lan  a  double  one,  anti  that  than  a 
triple  one  ;  and  to  ol  the  Filths  and  oilier  Concords , 
three  or  lour  Octaves  is  the  greatell  Length  we  go  in 
ordinary  Pradice  ;  the  old  Scales  went  but  two,  no 


Voice  or  Infirument  will  go  a"rc*-iU«  .1 
As  Coras., Js  are 


Difcords  are  diftniguiAied  into  concinnom  1 
cm  nous  Intervals  :  The  concinnous  called  l  1  Unc°n' 
tients  Emmeli,  are  fucli  as  are  apt  o’r  fit  for  A**’ 

to,  and  in  Combination  with  Concords  civ’  ncx: 

Thcfe  are  Relations,  which  in  themfeives 
very  agreeable  nor  difagreeable,  and  have  rJ  P,CiEilCr 
Effed  in  Mufick  by  their  Oupolition  as  th  ^  §0od 
and  illuflrate  the  more  natural  and*efiwirwl  DgktCn> 
of  the  Plcafure  we  feek  for;  as  by  their Miv  rmQple 
Combination  with  them,  they  produce  a  V  -XCUre  and 
fary  to  our  being  better  pleafed  n«ef. 

Notwithftanding  this,  they  are  ftill  called  n,r„  j 
the  Bitternefs  of  fome  Things  may  help  t0  L  C  ,as 
Sweetnefs  of  others,  and  ftill  be  bitter.  11  c 

The  inconcinnous  Difcords  by  the  Antients  c*,l 
Ecmeh ,  are  fuch  as  never  are  chofe  in  Mufick  a  l  • 
too  great  a  Harfhnefs  in  them,  though  even  rh/J™? 
Difcord  is  not  without  its  Ufe. 

The  effential  Principles  of  Harmony,  harmonica!  In 
tervals  or  Concords  are  but  few,  in  Number  only 
the  indefinite  Numbers  of  other  Ratios  are  all  jv  V/ 
Hence  Mr.  Malcolm  Aiews  the  Necetfity  of  takino  f  ^ 
of  the  lefs  untoward  of  thefe  Difcords  into  the  Syftc^of 
Mufick.  In  order  to  this,  he  confiders  the  Effeft  of 
having  none  but  harmonical  Intervals  therein. 

1.  With  refped  to  a  Angle  Voice,  if  that  fiiould  move 
always  from  one  Degree  to  another,  fo  as  every  Note  or 
Sound  to  the  next,  were  in  the  Ratio  of  fome  Concord 
the  Variety  which  is  the  Life  of  Mufick,  would  foonbe 
exhaufted  ;  for  to  move  by  no  other  than  harmonica! 
Intervals  would  not  only  want  Variety,  and  fo  weary  us 
with  a  tedious  Repetition  of  the  fame  Things,  but  the 
very  Perfection  of  fuch  Relation  of  Sounds  would  clog 
the  Ear,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  fweetand  lufeious  Things 
do  the  Tafte;  which,  for  that  Reafon,  are  artfully  fea- 
foned  with  the  Mixture  of  four  and  bitter. 

2.  With  refped  to  Mufick  in  Parts,  that  is,  where 
two  or  more  Voices  join  in  Confonancc,  the  general 
Rule  is,  that  the  fuccefli  ve  Sound  of  each  be  fo  ordered, 
that  the  feveral  Voices  fhall  be  all  Concords. 

Now  there  ought  to  be  a  Variety  in  the  Choice  of 
thofe  fuccefiive  Concords,  and  alfo  in  the  Method  of 
their  SucceAion  ;  all  which  depend  on  the  Movement  of 
the  Angle  Parts  :  So  that  if  they  could  only  move  in  an 
agreeable  Manner,  by  harmonical  Diftances,  there  arc 
but  few  different  Ways  wherein  they  could  move  from 
Concord  to  Concord  ;  and  hereby  we  Ihould  lofc  much 
of  the  Raviftiment  of  Sounds  in  Confonance.  And  to 
this  Part  then,  the  Thing  demanded  is  a  Variety  of 
Ways,  whereby  each  Angle  Voice,  or  more  in  Con¬ 
fonance,  may  move  agreeably  in  the  fucccflivc  Sounds, 
fo  as  to  pafs  from  Concord  to  Concord,  and  meet  in 
every  Note  in  the  fame  or  a  different  Concord,  irom 

what  they  flood  in  at  the  la  ft  Note. 

In  what  Cafes,  and  for  what  Reafon,  Difcords  arc  allow¬ 
ed,  the  Rules  of  Compofition  mull  teach;  but  only  pin¬ 
ing  thefe  two  Confidcrations,  &c.  we  find  how riiiip'r  t 
Mufick  would  be,  without  any  Intervals .than  Commas. 

Befidcs  the  concinnous  Difcords  11  led  ddigncoy  in 
Mufick,  there  are  feveral  other  difcord  Relations,  w  uci 
happen  unavoidably  in  a  Kind  of  accidental  and ummc 
Manner.  Thus  in  the  SucceAion  ol  feveral 
there  arc  co  be  confidcrccl  not  only  the  Relations  1 . 
thofe  which  fucceed  others  immediately,  but  a 0  ll‘ 
thofe,  betwixt  which  others  intervene.  h°vv  clK  ' 
mediate  SucceAion  may  be  concluded  loas  t0  Pr0Cl 
Melody  ;  and  yet  among  the  dill  ant  Notes,  . 

be  very  grofs  Difcords,  that  would  not  be  t(H!'lu.j,c 
mediate  SucceAion,  and  far  lefs  in  Conlon-mci. 
taking  away  one  Species,  c.  gr.  that  with  tie  g  *  ^ 
Third,  and  marking  the  Degree  between  caci  • 
and  the  next ;  and  though  the  ProgreAion  x*  w 
as  the  Terms  refer  to  one  common  fiiiukuiui  •  > 


aa  x  vi  iiu  iuw  w.w  -  I 

there  are  feveral  Difcords  among  the  miuu.  ^  , 

of  the  Terms,  a  gr.  from  the  lairtl.  to  * *  (il! 

greater,  1332:45'*  :l,ul  from  l  \c  fT.  fix 
fourth  greater,  is  2 7  :  40;  and  horn  th 

to  the  fourth,  is  27  :  32  ;  all  Difcords.  .  \j.v 

The  Species  of  Counterpoints,  wherein  these  * 
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f  Diicords,  is  oW  fig'irative  Counter-point  (as 
^  ifoved)  ^  wj,ich  there  are  two  Kinds  :  That 

already  °Diet  difcords  are  introduced  occafionally,  to 
wherein  tne  Tfanfit-ons  from  Concord  to  Concord  ;  and 


&9 


ilrVe  i  Jlin  the  Difcord  bears  a  chief  Part  of  the  Har- 
that  v/ herein  uw. 

irony'  flip  unaccounted  Part  of  the  Meafure,  Difcords 

UCf  ntly  ™hout  any sreac  offe?ce  cvhe 

f  1  ,  is  called  Suppofition,  by  Realon  the  tranlient 
^  ;  j  Loofes  a  Concord  immediately  following  it. 

Harmony  of  Difcords,  is  thac  wherein  the  Dif- 
T  H  made  Ufe  of  as  the  folid  and  fubftantial  Part 
“t  Harmony.  For  by  a  proper  Interpofmon  of  a 

°  -  j  rlip  fucceedinff  Concords  receive  an  additional 
pI,cord’  Thus  the  Difcords  are  in  Mufick,  what  ftrong 

Difcords  are  the  fifth  when  joined  with  the  fixth, 
h-  fourth  with  the  fifth ;  the  ninth  of  its  own  Nature  is 
[  Difcord,  fo  is  the  feven  th. 

The  Difcords  are  introduced  into  Harmony  with  due 
p'tion,  and  muft  be  fucceeded  by  Concords; 

Ih  h  the  Refolution  of  Difcords.  The  Difcord  is  pre- 
mred  by  (ubftituting  it  firft  in  the  Harmony  in  Quality 
a  Concord,  L  e.  the  fame  Note  which  becomes  a  Dif¬ 
cord  is  firft  a  Concord  to  the  bafs  Note,  immediately 

preceding  that  to  which  it  is  a  Difcord. 
v  The  Difcord  is  refoJved  by  being  immediately  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  Concord,  defending  from  it  only  by  the 
Diftance  of  a  greater  or  lefler  Second. 

A  Mafter  of  Mufick,  who  wants  to  give  unqueftiona- 
ble  Proofs  of  his  great  Skill  in  that  divine  Science  (which 
contributes  to  the  Happinefs  of  the  BlefTed  in  the  celeftial 
Manfions)  muft  not  only  follow  exactly,  in  his  Compo- 
fition,  all  the  Rules  heretofore  deferibed,  but  appropriate, 
bkewile,  everyone  of  them  to  the  Text,  fo  that  they 
may  exprefs  as  naturally  as  pofiible,  the  different  Paf- 
fions  contain’d  therein  ;  for  a  Mufician  is  an  Afs,  who 
though  perfedly  acquainted  with  the  Rules  of  his  Art, 
makes  Ufe  of  them,  for  Example,  to  exprefs  in  a  melan- 
cholidc  Tune,  Sentiments  of  Joy  and  Mirth,  and  vice 
i'trfJ ;  fince  Mufick  has  been  invented  with  no  other 
View,  than  to  quicken  the  Pafllons,  which  the  Terms  of 
the  Text  keep  half  buried  ;  and  thereby  render  them  ca¬ 
pable  of  making  a  greater  Imp  re  ffion  on  the  Soul,  by 
affixing  the  Senfes  in  a  moft  exquifice  Manner ;  for  I 
con/ider  a  Piece  of  Mufick ,  without  this  indifpenfably 
ntccflarjr  Charader,  though  compofed  according  to  the 
brft  Rules  of  the  Art,  as  a  Piece  of  Imagery  without 
I -k*.  1  have  often  been  raviflied  at  the  Pieces  of  Mu- 
M  Dolomite ,  Matter  of  Mufick  of  Our  Lady  at 
Am,  efpccially  at  his  Pfalm,  Mifererc  met  Dens,  &c.  for 
in  that  inimitable  Piece,  there  is  not  a  Note  which  is 
not  cxprcfiive  of  the  Word  it  is  applied  to.  There  are 
alfo  feveral  of  the  Anthems  fung  in  the  Cathedral 
Chu:chc?of  England,  in  that  excellent  Taftc;  but  for 
the  Mufick  of  dopkim  and  Sternhold'  s  Plalms,  it  is  to  the 
full  as  had  as  the  Poetry. 

Moil  Pieces  of  Mufick  arc  compofed  in  Part  (/.  e. 
thole  that  deierve  that  Name  by  Way  of  Excellence)  the 

our  principal  thereof  arc  the  treble,  Latov,  Counter - 
and  Rafis . 

1  REDJ.E  is  the  higheft,  or  acutcft  Part  of  the  four 

arts  m  Symphony ;  or  that  which  is  heard  cleared;  in  a 

weert.  In  this  Senfe  we  lay,  a  Treble  Violin,  Treble 
Hautboy,  J 

_  In  /  ocal  Mufick,  the  Treble  is  ufually  committed  to 

r\n'  , 1 ^s*  *'  fi‘  their  Parts  arc  Trebles, 
r  'f  ,  *s  jHvided  into  firft  or  higheft  Treble ,  and 
oik  or  low  Ircble  \ '  half  Treble  is  the  fame  with  the 

v-wintcr-Tcnor. 

U'lirU  *fN0I\!s  C*1C  firft  Mean  or  middle  Part,  or  that 
mii' i  S  ^ ordinary  Pitch  of  the  Voice,  when  neither 
!°a  lrcbk'>  or  lowered  to  a  Bafs. 

U'ithrL \h0>  I c^ln1only  marked  in  thorough  Bafs 
]>cr*j;  1  *  ’  }  ^,s  ls  11  l>art  which  aim  oft  all  grown 

of  Voir/?!  in®  1  )Ut  as  /oinc  have  a  greater  Compafs 
others  nr ,  )an  ot,lcrs»  either  upwards  or  downwards 

can  po  ^  it0  11  ol  Medium,  and  others 

aV;m!.lv  V  y  or  low  ;  lienee  Mulicians  make 
7W-  to  Uli  •  ? ,r’  as  a  l°w»  il  high,  a  mean,  a  natural 

Ii.ftn.mil.  1 l,ch  ln»y  be  added,  a  Violin  TenorM c.  lbt 
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The  Italians  ufually  diftinguiih  two  Kinds  or  Tenor  ; 
Tenor e  prime ,  i°,  or  poy  which  is  our  upper  Tenor  % 
and  Tenor e feenndo,  2°,  ii°  ;  confounding  all  the  reit 
under  the  Word  Baritono  ;  called  by  the  French *  Bajfid 
Taille ,  or  Concordant,  i.  e.  that  goes  high  and  low  ; 
thofe  that  can  fing  thus  may  ierve  either  as  Tenor  or  Bafs 
upon  Occafion. 

Tenor e  concert  ante,  is  the  Tenor  of  the  little  Chorus*  in 
which  are  all  the  Recitatives  of  the  grand  Chorus ;  ii 
thefe  are  divided  among  many  Voices  or  Inftruments,  to 
diftinguifh,  they  lay  Tenor e  primo  or  fecondo.  See.  as,  — 
Tenore  primo ,  fecondo.  See.  corner tante  \  the  Italians  make 
ufe  of  this  Phrafe,  when  the  Parts  are  different  in  the 
grand  Chorus,  which  often  happens  in  a  Compofition  of 

feveral  Parts. - Tenore  Repieno ,  is  the  T cnor  of  the 

grand  Chorus. - Tenore  primo,  fecondo  Cboro. - - 

The  Tenor  of  the  firft  and  fecond  Chorus ;  thus  the  Ita¬ 
lians  fay  of  a  Tenor,  when  they  make  a  Part  of  each  Cho¬ 
rus  in  Compofitions  of  three  or  more  Parts. - We 

often  ufe  the  Word  Tenor  for  the  Perfon  who  fings  thac 
Part  in  a  Concert,  and  for  an  Inftrument  proper  to  play  it. 
Counter-Tenor,  in  the  French  called  haute  contrc, 
is  one  of  the  mean  or  middle  Parts,  fo  called,  as  if  it 
were  oppofite  to  the  Tenor. 

The  Bass  is  that  Part  of  a  Concert  which  is  moft 
heard,  which  confifts  of  the  graveft  and  deepeft  Sounds, 
and  which  is  played  on  the  largeft  Pipes  or  Strings  of  a 
common  Inftrument,  as  of  an  Organ,  Lute,  or  on  In¬ 
ftruments  larger  than  ordinary  for  that  Purpofe,  as  Bafs- 
Viols ,  Bajfoons,  Bafs- Hautboys,  See. 

Muficians  hold  the  Bafs  to  be  the  principal  Part  of 
the  Concert,  and  the  Foundation  of  Compofition  ;  though 
fome  will  have  the  Treble  the  chief  Part,  which  others 
only  make  an  Ornament. 

A  Second,  or  Double  Bafs ,  is  called  Counter- Bafs,  where 
there  are  feveral  in  the  fame  Concert. 

The  Thorough- Bafs  is  the  Harmony  made  by  the  Bafs- 
Viols,  or  Theorbos ,  continuing  to  play  both  while  the 
Voices  fing,  and  the  other  Inftruments  perform  their 
Parts,  and  alfo  filling  up  the  Intervals,  when  any  of  the 
other  Parts  ftop. 

M.  Brojfard  obferves  the  Thorough-Bafs  to  be  Part  of 
the  modern  Mufick,  firft  invented  in  the  Year  1600 ,  by 
an  Italian  called  Ludovicus  Viadana ,  it  is  played  by  Cy¬ 
phers  marked  over  the  Notes  on  the  Organ,  Spinet, 
Harpfichord,  Theorbo,  Harp,  &c,  and  frequently,  and 
fimply,  and  without  Cyphers  on  the  Bals-Viol,  Balloon, 
&V. 

Befides  thefe  four  principal  Parts,  there  is,  in  a  Con¬ 
cert,  what  we  call  Chorus ,  which  is,  when  at  certain  Pe¬ 
riods  of  a  Song,  the  whole  Company  are  to  join  the 
Singer,  in  repeating  certain  Couplets  or  Vcrles. 

The  Word  Cboro,  ox  Chorus,  is  often  met  with,  in- 
ftead  of  Tutti,  or  da  Cappclla ,  which  mean  the  grand 
Chorus ,  a  dot ,  a  tre,  a  quatre  Chari ,  is  for  two,  three, 
or  four  Chorufes.-~ When  after  the  Word  Chorus  we  find 
primo ,  or  i  we  muft  underftand  that  it  is  to  be  played 
in  the  firft  Chorus ;  if  2d,  1  ido,  or  fecondo ,  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  ;  and  confcquently,  that  the  Compofition  is  for 
eight  Voices,  or  different  Parts. 

Thofe  Parcs  are  either  appropriated  to  Voices  alone, 
or  to  Inftruments  alone,  or  to  both  together,  for  there 
are  Compofitions  in  Parts  for  Voices  alone  called  Vocal 
Mufick  i  or  for  Inftruments  alone  called  Symphony ;  and 
both  for  Voices  and  Inftruments,  moft  commonly  called 
Concerts .  Though  there  is  very  fcldom  any  vocal  Mu¬ 
fick,  without  an  Accompaniment  of  Inftruments,  of  a 
Bafs-Violin,  and  a  Bafloon,  at  lead;  often  with  the  Or¬ 
gan,  efpecially  in  Church-Mufick. 

The  Vocal  Musick  is  Mufick  fet  to  Words,  cfpc- 
cially  Vcrfes,  to  be  performed  with  the  Voice,  in  Contra- 
cfiftin&ion  to  inftrumcntal  Mufick,  compofed  for,  and  to 
be  executed  by  Inftruments  without  finging. 

Poetry  then  makes  a  ncccfiary  Part  of  Vocal  Mufick , 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
Practice  of  the  Ancients,  from  the  Definitions  they  give 
us  of  Mufick. 

Their  Vocal  Mufick  appears  to  have  had  fome  Advan¬ 
tage  over  ours,  in  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages 
were  better  contrived  to  picnic  the  Ear  chan  the  modern 
ones.  In  Efiefr,  Voffius  taxes  nil  the  latter  Languages  as 
unfit  for  Mufick,  and  fays,  41  We  fliall  never  have  very 
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*  aood  vocal  Mufirk,  dll  our  Poets  make  Verfes  on  the 
'  Model  of  the  Antients,  i.  e.  till  .the  antient  metrical 

‘  Feet,  and  Quantities  be  ,-ftored.’ 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Rbythmus  of  their 

vocal  Mufick,  was  only  that  of  their  Poetry,  and  had 
no  other  Forms  or-  Mutations,  than  thofe  the  metrical 
Art  afforded.  Their  Changes  of  Rhythms ,  were  no 
other  than  from  one  Kind  of  Mctrum  to  another,  as  from 

lambick  to  Cboraick,  &c.  .  r  ,  ,  , 

In  the  modern  Mufick,  the  Conftitution  of  the  Rhyth- 

mis  differs  from  that  Part  of  the  Verfe  fo  far,  that  in 
fettins  Mufick  to  Words,  the  Thing  chiefly  regarded  is 
to  accommodate  the  long  and  fhort  Notes  to  the  Sylla¬ 
bles  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  that  the  Words  be  well  fepa- 
rated,  and  the- accented  Syllables  of  each  W  ord  fo  con- 
fpicuous,  that  what  is  fung  may  be  diftinftly  underftood  ; 
and  one  of  the '  greatelh  Perfections  io  a  Mufician  who 
executes  a  Piece  ofrvocal  Mufick,  is  to  articulate  fo  well 
all  the  Words  of  the  Text,  according  to  the  Quantity 
of  the  Syllables,  that  he  may  be  clearly  underftood  ; 
for  let  him  be  ever  fo  well  verfed  in  his  Art,  and  have 
ever  fo  fine  a  Voice,  his  not  being  underftood  while  he 
finos  diminiflies  much  his  Meric  as  a  Mufician  ;  though 
this  Imperfedtion  is  very  common  in  the  greateft  Part  of 
Muficians,  who  fcldom  care  to  let  us  know  whether 
they  fing  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Englijh ,  &c,  provided 
they  be  confcious  to  themfelves  that  they  fing  fomethmg 
well,  and  according  to  the  Rules  of  Mufick. 

In  the  vocal  Mufick,  there  are  Pieces  compofed  for 
one  two,  three,  or  more  Voices ;  but  before  I  proceed 
further  on  this  Article,  we  mull  inform  ourfelves  what 

Voice  is. 

Note,  That  Voice,  in  French  voix,  in  Italian  voce,  is 
generally  fpeaking,  a  Noife  or  Sound  formed  by  the 
Modification  of  the  Air,  i.  e.  compelled,  ftncken,  or 
prefled,  tfc.  by  the  Organs  of  the  1  hroat  of  Ani¬ 
mals.  Among  the  different  Sounds  which  that  Mo¬ 
dification  of  the  Air  produces,  there  are  fome  which 
admit  of  no  Variation  of  Tone,  as  the  luffing  of  Ser¬ 
pents-,  others  that  admit  of- a  Difference  of  Tune, 
but  are  not  articulated,  as  the  Noifes,  Whiffling  of 
Birds-,  and  laftly,  there  are  others  fubjed  to  the  Va¬ 
riations  of  Tunes,  and  are  at  the  fame  Time  articu¬ 
lated,  i.  e.  fo  diftindfc  and  different  from  one  other, 
that  ’it  is  very  eafy  for  the  Ear  to  perceive  their 
Changes,  fuch  as  the  Voices  of  Men  and  Women. 

Thefc  Voices  alone  arc  the  Objed  of  Mufick ,  and  from 
thefe,  i.  Mufick  executed  fully  by  Voices ,  is  called  vocal 
Mufick,  as  being  performed  by  natural  Organs. 

From  thence,  2.  The  Degrees  of  Sounds  which  form 
the  Extent  of  the  Odave,  are  called  Voice ,  and  are  di- 
flingui fired  from  one  another,  by  the  feven  Monofylla- 

ble°  «/,  re9  mi,  fa,  fol,  la,  ft.  , 

From  thence,  3.  Voices  are  generally  divided  into  three 
Clafies  :  Of  the  firfl  are  the  high  or  Ihrill  Voices,  or  thofe 
performed  by  Women,  or  Children  ;  of  the  fecond  are 
mediate  Voices,  or  Voices  of  a  middle  Pitch  of  Tune, 
neither  high  nor  low  of  the  lafb  and  deep,  V oiccs  which 
con  fill  of  low  and  grave  Sounds,  both  which  arc  per¬ 
formed  by  Men,  different  Pcrfons  having  different  Com¬ 
rades  •  thefe  three  anfwcr  to  the  Parts  of  Mufick,  called 
Treble]  Tenor,  and  Bafs ;  and  of  thefe  arc  made  as  many 

Farts  as  the  Compofer  plcafcs. 

As  the  Harmony  of  Concerts  is  no  more  than  a  well 

proportioned  Mixture  of  thefe  Voices,  either  ftmple, 
doubled ,  or  tripled,  &c.  the  different  Parts  whereof  the 
Conceit  is  compoled,  are  very  often  called  Voices  i  thus 
they  fay  in  Italian,  a  Piece  or  Compofition  is  a  due,  (i 
trc  V oiccs,  &c.  or  fimply  a  due,  a  tre,  &c.  the  Word 
Voice  being  underftood,  to  fiicw  that  the  Piece  conlifls 
of  lo  many  different  Parts. 

There  are  fome  indeed  that  call  the  Parts  deflined 
for  Inilruments  lb  many  Voices,  by  rcafon  Inftruments 
were  invented  for  no  other  Uie  than  cither  artificially, 
to  imitate  it,  fupply  its  Place,  or  accompany  it ;  but 
1  his  is  to  apply  the  Term  improperly.  The  Germans 

arc’  very  particular  in  their  Dillindion  of  vocal  and  in-  2.  That  lometimes  cue  0.™,  =  |jf  (k  Th.ro, 
llmnicntal  Farts,  they  have  a  Word  Jitmmc,  which  is  a  Oftavc  or  Fourth,  may  be  u  ui  ^  ^ 

general  Term,  an<l  fignil.es  Port,  be  it  either  lor  Voice  becauta  then  the  upper  1*0  nMW 
or  Inflnunent,  but  they  always  add  the  Adjedive,  vocal 


or  inftiumental,  thereto,  to  make  a  DronprTva.* 

It  muff  be  here  obferved,.  that  thefe  tj  ln^10n- 
ufuaily  do  not  exceed  four  Odaves  from  their”*  Vciccs 
their  acutell  Sound,  which  form  the  four  Oct  ®rave^ t0 
Organ,  and  is  the  ordinary  Limit  of  other  foT*  °f 

fo  that  all  Compofitions,  of  what  Number  0f  r]ments  5 

ever,  do  not  go  beyond  this  Extent.  It  IS  nr/, arts  r°* 
fary,  that  the  Parts  (efpecially  the  vocal)  havc^  nCCcf’ 
whole  Compafs,  becaufe  when  they  raife  to  their 
or  Tall  to  the  lowed:  Sounds,  they  may  be  fo  fo 
that  they  are  rendered  falfe,  and  difagreeable  •  fo^  as 
retrench  the  Compafs,  they  take  off  fome  of  th  ^ t0 
Sounds,  and  if  the  Voice  raifes  to  A  mi,  la,  it  is  °  UP?tr 

as  it  can  well  go,  without  a  great  Uneafincis  ?  • 
Performer ;  and .  others  are  taken  off  from  ^  ?  ]lV' 
Odave,  for  there  are  few  Voices  can  g0  furtjlcr  °)Ver 
F  ut  fa,  or  E  ft  mi,  clear  enough  to  be  diftinftiy  hi!? 
As  to  the  middle  Parts,  ’tis  left  to  the  Compofer’s  F  . 
to  manage  them  as  he  thinks  fit ;  but  the  general  Tl 
is,  that  the  Parts  for  either  of  thefe  Voices  be  fo  ^ 
pofed,  as  that  the  Notes  may  not  rife  or  fa]J  for  a^!‘ 
or  below  the  Staff  of  five  Lines,  which  are  deflined  f  ^ 
each  Cleff.  But  this  only  regards  the  vocal  Pans  for 
in  in  ft  ru  mental  Mufick  they  exceed  even  the  four  Oc¬ 
taves,  and  are  obliged  to  thofe  five  Lines  to  add  three 
or  four  others,  as  well  above  as  below,  and  thereby  the 
Compafs  of  the  Piece  may  rife  to  near  five  Odaves  and 
this  is  at  prefen  t  pradifed  without  any  fcruple. 

Note,  That  Ariftoxenes  makes  a  Difference  in  the  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Voice ,  and  fays  it  has  two  Species  of  Mo¬ 
tion,  continual,  and  -  divided  into  Intervals.  The 

continual ,  is,  when  it  keeps  the  fame  Degree  of  Tune 

and  appears  to  the  Ear  as  neither  riling  nor  falling '*3  fo 
reading  the  Mono-tone,)  Vocis — dua  quadam fmtmtus 
fpecies  continues  fcilicet,  intervallis  disjuntta  \  forcing 
no' determinate  Differences  of  Gravity  and  Acutenefs, 
but  continuing  the  fame  from  Beginning  to  End.  The 
Species  of  Motion  divided  into  Intervals,  is  quite  the 
contrary,  and  has  many  Changes  in  Point  of  Tunc, 
at  one  Time  high  or  fhrill,  at  another  grave  or  deep, 
be  it  in  what  Proportion  foever,  palling  from  one 
Degree  of  Gravity  or  Acutenefs  to  another,  foil 
changing  as  it  proceeds.  When  the  Voice  moves  in 
fuch  a  Manner  as  not  to  feem  to  fatisfy  the  Ear,  ’tis 
called  continual.  Cum  vox  it  a  move tur,  ut  mdlibi  cow 
fiftere  audit  ui  videatur ,  continuum  diemits  buncce  wo/uw, 
when  on  the  other  Hand  it  proceeds  by  Intervals,  its 
Motion  is  faid  to  be  gradual,  be  the  intermediate 
Degrees  large  or  fmall,  it  ftill  moves  from  one  De¬ 
gree  to  another,  and  fixes  fome  particular  lunc  in 
the  Mind  •,  whereas  the  continual  Sound,  when  once 
finifhed  leaves  no  Impreffion.  And  this  gradual  Mo¬ 
tion  may  again  be  diftinguilhcd  into  two  Kinds,  which 
Ariftoxenes  and  others  call  intcnfio  and  rcmijfio \  intcufi 
vocis  is  the  rifing  it  by  Degrees,  in  whatever  Ratios, 
from  a  grave  to  a  more  acute  Sound,  as  remip  is  the 

contrary. 

A  Song  or  Compofition,  to  be  performed  with  two 
Voices,  or  in  two  Parts  only,  one  lung,  the  other psye 
on  an  Inftrument,  is  called  a  Duo  ;  and  likewife  we 
two  Voices  fing  different  Parts,  accompanied* 
Third  which  is  a  thorough  Bafs.  Unilons  an 
arc  rarely  nfed  in  Duo's  except  at  the  Beginmn. 

the  End. 


A  Piece  of  Mufick  to  be  performed  by  three  fW 
or  more  properly  a  Compolition  confil  mg 

For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  ,.  That  heft  s  c g> 
Rules  of  Counterpoints,  which  forbid  th.  ^  o, 
or  two  Fifths  follow  one  another,  eit  iu  jie‘ 

in  every  Time  of  the  Mcalurc,  either  with  ^ 
between  the  other  two  lb  pen  or  Diits,  '*  • 
the  Parts  make  a  Third  with  the  JJ.i  s 

Fifth  or  Odave.  ^nmmnied  with  ik 

2.  That  lometimes  the  Sixth,  ac  • 


themfelves. 


:  Thtfr 


Therefore  that  the  Fifth  and  O&ave  are  very 
r'llom  to  be  ufed,  becaufe  there  will  then  be  no  Third 
m  he  Bafs,  or  between  the  Parts.  .  . 

^  That  all  Difcords  may  be  ufed  in  Trios ,  the  Ninth 
1 o/rnmnanied  with  the  Third  and  Fifth,  as  sifn 
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iat  all  Liit+J  ***  <.11^  XK1I1UI 

h  be  accompanied  with  the  Third  and  Fifth,  as  aifo 
n  "  with  the  Seventh  and  redundant  Fifth,  pro- 

\  frv?  Jrtxxrc 


well 


verV  wen  vyxua 
ridid  an  Oftave  follows. 

r  That  the  Second  mult  be  accompanied  by  the 
fourth  and  followed  by  the  third.  The  fourth  by  .  the 
fifth  or  fixth,  ^  it:  be  fyncoped,  and  followed  by 'the 
third  •,  if  not,  by  the  fecond,  and  followed  by  the  fifth, 
jult  or  falfe,  as  the  Courfe  of  the  Song  or  Harmony 

rT  That  the  Tritone  muft  be  accompanied  by  thefixth 
or  fecond,  and  followed  by  the  fixth,  but  feldom  by  the 
Odavej  the  falfe  Fifth  mull  be  accompanied  by  the 
Third,  or  by  a  Sixth,  and  followed  by  a  Third. 

That  the  feventh  Major  or  Minor,  if  fyncoped, 
mu(l  be  accompanied  by  the  third,  fifth,  or  ninth  5  fel- 
dom  or  ever  by  the  Oftave. 

g  That  the  fuperfluous  Fifth  mull  be  accompanied 

by  the  third,  Sc. 

g.  That  the  feventh  Major  may  be  accompanied  by 
the  Second  or  Sixth,  and  fomerimes  by  a  Fourth,  if  the 
Bafs  holds  on  a  Note. 

Next  to  vocal  Mufick  is  that  called  infirumental, ,  and 
which  is  made  on  Purpofe  to  be  played  on  Inftruments  ; 
which  are  Machines  invented  and  difpofed  by  Art  in 
fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  imitate  the  human  Voice,  or  fi.jp- 
pjy  its  Place. 

There  are  many  .Kinds  of-  Inftruments,  which  are  or - 

dinarily  reduced  into, three  dalles  or  Orders. 

•  The  firft  Clafs  was  called  by  the  Greeks  enchorda  or 

am  which  are  Inftruments  with  Chords,  and  to  be 

play’d  on  with  the  Fingers,  as  the  Lute,  Harp ,  Theorbo , 

Guittar,  and  others  j  or  by  a  Bow,  as  Violins, ,  Bafs 

Picls,  Trumpets  Marine,  fcjV.  or  by  means  of  Jacks 

armed  with  Quills-Ends,  as  Spinets,  Harpfichords,  &c. 

The  fecond  Kind,  emphyfoomena ,  pneumatic a9  or  emp- 

woujla,  made  to  found  by  the  Wind,  and  that  either 

natural  from  the  Mouth,  as  Flutes ,  Trumpets ,  French- 

born,  Hautboys,  Bajfoons ,  Serpents ,  Sackbuts ,  Horns,  &c. 

or  artificial  by  means  of  Bellows,  as  the  Bagpipe, ,  and 

that  which  by  way  of  Excellence  was  called  the  Organ 

by  the  Mims  called  firomenai  da  fit  to.  * 

.  The  Jail  the  Greeks  called  Knovufta ,  the  Latins  pulfa- 

tiba,  and  we  Infiruments  of  Percujfion ,  becaufe  made  to 

found  by  beating  them  either  with  the  Hand,  as  Brums , 

wours,  Tymfals,  &c.  or  with  a  little]  Stick,  or  final! 

Iron  Rod,  as  Pfaltery  and  Symbol ;  or  by  a  Feather,  as 

the  Gjjtrutn ,  and  Dulcimer  j  or  by  ftriking  them  with 
Hammers,  as  Bells,  & c. 

From  this  general  Defcription  of  Inftruments,  I’ll 
enter  into  a  more  particular  one,  and  examine  apart 
every  one  of  the  Infiruments  contained  in  each  Clafs  • 
beginning  by  the  firft  Clafs,  and  In  that  Clafs  by  the 

[‘T  .thc  Arabick  allaud >  «  mufical 
live  Rowe  r^/-C  Stnug'kind,  which  had  antiently  but 

Lnim.  arts  >  tbe  Tabic,  the  Body  or  Belly,  which 
•  Stops  or  DivT  SlC,CS  5  Neck  which  has  nine  or  ten 
or  Crofs  Dwhci°cin  markncd  vvicl1  Strings  ;  and  thc  Head 
(he  Strings  to  !  arC  °C1£WS’  for  raifinS  or  lowering 

a  Bridge  that L lor  the  Sound  :  There  is  allb 
■  ivory  between  tlu* T4^Si ^  [a^,cncd  Co>  and  a  Liecc  of 

>rhcr Extremities  t,e  N{?k'  t0  which  tllc 

'lie Strings  ire  th.c,St!'ln6s  are  fitted.  In  playing 

^'hc  Stop,  a,c  prcS. thC  nehtHand*  and  wit,‘  tha 

,i0tc  «ot  Se ZZX,  th,C  A!Ccration.  *<-■- 


flfite  to  bo  nS  ;  %  "JC  T\  chc  A1^™tion  re- 

Uncords  and  Difcm-rk  1C.  bltc,  v‘lls>  botii  with  regard  to 

^  J4|ft  on  that  Inftrument  *  m  °lckl  C°  rcndcr  diem  more 


The  1  ,UI,Lnc' 

. of Iai'e  rll<iCme,d  t!,e  011  ac- 

I1 Volition  for  pm,jnr;!" !  !-  ia,tl  *°  bllVL*  an  uncommon 
!:ule  *as  m on*  in  wc.ct  ?ound«  Formerly  thc 


is  a  mufical  Inftrument  made  in  Form  of  u.  r 
except  that  it  has  two  Necks  or  Ju^,  the  ibcond^i'fl 
longer  whereof  fttftains  the  four  laftRows  of  Clford 
which  are  to  give  the  deepeft' Sound. 

i  he  Theorbo  is  an  Inftrumept,  which  for  thefe  hfl- 
fixty  or  feventy  Years,  lias  fucceeded  to  the  Lm-  in 
the  playmg  0f  thorough  BaiTes  :  It  was  invented' in  Fjcl 

LmJk  °h  y  ^J^erence  between  the  Theorbo  and  the 

T  ce  ,as  lor5§  as  Hiofe  of  the  Lute  ;  which  Excefs  of 
it  uSo  Ion?ISTheir  S°und  f°.  exceeding  Joft,  and  keeps 

r  fts  ^tnngs  are  ufually  fingle,  thouo-h  there  are 

orThe  fLi?te-  thC  BafrftringS’  ^W‘th  a  Me  Oftav 

bearing  S  ^ 

C"  The  rW  "'I k  the  or  Arch- 

Applying  well  its  Place,  and  with  much  more 

ftrumenf01ormcy6UHrtrrhad  My  Tafte  for  tJ] «  In- 

I  have  often  heard  the  greateft  Mailer  in  Prince  play  on 

to  me  to  have  been  contrived  for  Ladies,  becaufe  they 

can  play  on  it,  to  accompany  their  Voice  while  thev 

fmg,  without  much  Fatigue,  which  is  the  Reafon  tlm 

fome  Ladies  in  France  prefer  it  to  the  Bafs- Viol  and 
learn  to  play  upon  it.  ’  ailQ 

has  five  double  Rows  of  Strings 
of  which  thofe  that  are  Bafs  are  in  the  Middle,  unlrff  it 

Founh.  1C  BUrthCn’  an  0£laye  Jower  t!>an  the 

This  Inilmment  was  firft  ufed  in  Spain,  and  by  Ita- 
hjnt  it  has  the  particular  Denomination  of  Spiff 
oiven  it.  Formerly  the  Spaniards  ufed  to  ferenade  their 
Dulaneas  with  it,  but  at  prefent  the  Guitarra  is  almoit 

Europf  °Ut  °f  tle‘e  as  in  ak  tlle  °tber  Parts  of 
The  Harp,  is  a  mufical  Inftrument,  of  a  triansu- 

play^don’  ^  PiaCEd  “  E"d  b'CWECn  the  U&’  t0°be 

1  ThCu  I*  !°me  Pterfity  in  the  Strufture  of  Harps. 
that  called  the  Triple  Harp  has  feventy-eight  Strings^ 

Chords  which  make  four  Oflaves ,  the  firft  Row  ?s  for 

Semitones,  and  the  third  is  Unifon  with  the  firft.  There 

are  two  Rows  of  Pins  or  Screws  on  the  right  Side,  ferv- 

ing  to  keep  the  Strings  tight  in  their  Holes,  which  are 

fattened  at  the  other  Lnd  to  three  Rows  of  Pins  on  the 
upper  Side, 

This  Inftrument  is  ftruck  with  the  Fingers  and  Thumbs 
of  both  Hands,  its  Mufick  is  like  that  of  thc  Spinet  • 
all  its  Strings  go  from  Semitone  to  Semitone  j  whence 
fome  called  it  the  inverted  Spinet.  It  is  capable  of  a 
greater  Degree  of  Perfcftion  than  die  Lute. 

King  David  is  ufually  painted  with  a  Harp  in  his 

Hands  ;  but  we  have  no  Teftitnony  in  all  Antiquity  that 

the  Hebrew  Harp,  which  they  called  Cbinnor,  was  any 

thing  hkc  ours.  On  a  Hebrew  Medal  of  Simon  Macca- 

Oictis  wc  fee  two  Sorts  of  mufical  Inftruments,  they  are 

both  of  them  very  different  from  our  Harp,  having  only 
three  or  four  Strings.  0  7 

Papias  and  Du  Cange  after  him,  will  have  the  Ilarp 
to  have  its  Name  from  the  Jr  pi,  a  People  in  Italy ,  who 

were  the  firft  that  invented  it,  and  from  whom  it  was 
borrowed  by  other  Nations. 

All  Authors  agree  that  it  was  very  different  from 
the  Lyra,  Cylhara ,  or  Barbu  on,  ufed  among  the  Romans. 

Fortiinatus,  lib.  7.  farm.  8.  wimefies  that  it  was  an* 
Inftrument  of  thc  Barbarians. 

Roman  ifijuc  Lyra ,  fluid ct  tibi  Barbaras  bar  pa, 

G  neats  Jc hi  Iliac  a,  crolta  Britannia  can  at. 

Menage,  &c.  derives  the  Word  from  the  Latin  harp  a, 
and  that  from  the  German  hap  nr  hcrpff.  Others  hrmJ 
it  from  the  Latin  carpo,  becaufe  touch M  or  tlmim’d 

wifli  lonwi*  hr  /7/VAf  •  r... _  * 


,'as  m°fe  in  Vogoe  th'uTic  is  f™'1?  dlc  "ith  ^  Finger.  D,  Hicks  derives  ic  l„,m 
Tj’"S'Vll'U  tu  lcil‘ 11  m  play  on  it  prcrclU’  and  lcw  hcarPn'  wlllch  ‘‘gnify  the  lame  Thing  j  the  (iill  i,(  ,|u. 

l:  from  the  French  Tcorlc  or  Theorbe  °'  ‘hC  lhc  ,Lco“d  in  dlal  ^ 


mguage 
Saxons. 


U  lie 
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The  fecondSort  of  Inftruments  of  this  firft  Clafs,  aic 
thofe  made  to  found  with  a  Bow,  as  the  Violin ,  Viol, 
Trumpet  Marine*  See. 

The  Violin,  Violxno,  Fiddle *  is  a  mufical  Inftru- 
ment,  mounted  with  four  Strings  or  Guts  *  and  ftruck  or 
played  with  a  Bow.  The  Violin  confifts,  like  moft  other 
Inftruments,  of  three  Parts,  the  Neck *  the  Table*  and  the 

Sound  Board. 

At  the  Sides  are  two  Apertures,  and  fometimes  a 
Third  towards  the  Top,  fhaped  like  a  Heart. 

Its  Bridge,  which  is  below  the  Apertures,  bears  up 
the  Strings,  which  are  fattened  to  the  two  Extremes  of 
the  Inttrument *  at  one  of  them  by  a  Sc  'ew,  which 
ftretches  or  loofens  them  at  Pleafure. 

The  Style  and  Sound  of  the  Violin ,  is  the  gayeft  and 
moft  fprightly  of  all  other  Inftruments  *  and  hence  it  is 
of  all  others,  the  fitted:  for  Dancing  *_  yet  there  are 
Ways  of  touching  it,  which  render  it  grave,  foft, 
languifhing,  and  fit  for  Church  or  Chamber  Mufick. 

It  generally  makes  the  Treble *  or  higheft  Parts  in  Con¬ 
certs.  Its  Harmony  is  from  fifth  to  fifth.  Its  Play  is 
compofed  of  Bafs,  Counter-Tenor,  Tenor,  and  Treble* 
to  which  may  be  added,  a  fifth  Part :  Each  Part  has  four 
Fifths,  which  rife  to  a  greater  Seventeenth. 

In  Compofitions  of  Mufick ,  Violin  is  exprefied  by  V, 

V  V  denote  two  Violins. 

The  Word  Violin  alone,  ftands  for  treble  Violin  * 
when  the  Italians  prefix  alto *  tenore*  or  bajfo*  it  then 
exprefies  the  Counter-Tenor,  Tenor,  or  Bafs- Violin. 

In  Compofitions  where  there  are  two,  three,  or  more 
different  Violins ,  they  make  ufe  of  primo *  fecundo * 
terzo*  or  of  the  Characters  I.  II.  III.  or  i.  2.  3,  &c.  to 
denote  the  Difference. 

The  Violin  has  only  four  Strings,  each  of  a  different 
Thicknefs,  the  fmalleft  whereof  makes  the  E  la  mi  of 
the  higheft  Odtave  of  the  Organ  *  the  fecond  a  fifth  be* 
low  the  firft,  makes  the  A  mi  la  *  the  third  a  fifth  be¬ 
low  the  fecond,  is  D  la  re  *  laftly,  the  fourth  a  fifth  be¬ 
low  the  third,  is  G  re  fol. 

The  largeft  or  fourth  String*  has  four  Notes  belong¬ 
ing  to  it,  viz.  G  re  fol*  or  G,  which  is  to  be  played 
open  *  A  la  mi  re*  or  A  muft  be  flopped  with  the  Fore- 
Fin  gcr  of  the  left  Hand,  almoft  at  the  Diftance  of  an 
Inch  from  the  Nut  •,  B  fa  be  mi*  or  B,  with  the  fecond 
Finger  about  half  an  Inch  from  the  firft,  and  C  fol  fa 
ut*  with  the  third  Finger  dole  to  the  Second. 

The  third  has  alfo  four  Notes,  D  la  fol  re  is  ftruck 
open  •,  E  la  mi  muft  be  flopped  with  the  Fore-Finger  a- 
bouc  an  Inch  from  the  Nut  *  F  tit  fa*  with  the  fecond 
Finger  clofc  to  the  firft  *  and  G  re  fol  ut  (on  which 
Note  the  Cleff  is  commonly  marked)  with  the  third 
Finger  about  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  from  the  fecond. 

The  fecond  String  has  four  Notes,  A  la  mi  re*  or  A 
is  the  open  String*  B  fa  be  mi*  or  B,  is  with  the 
Fore- Finger,  about  an  Inch  from  the  Nut  *  C  fol  fa  ut* 
is  the  fecond  Finger  clufc  to  the  firft  *  and  D  la  fol  re* 
oi  l),  is  the  third  Finger  about  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch 
from  the  fecond. 

The  Icaft  or  treble  String*  has  ufually  fix  Notes,  E  la  mi* 
open  *  F  fa  ut*  or  F,  the  Fore-Finger  very  near  the 
Nut  *  G  fol  re  ut*  or  G,  the  fecond  about  three  Quar¬ 
tets  of  an  Inch  from  the  firft*  A  la  mi  re*  or  A,  with 
the  third  Finger  at  the  fame  Diftance  from  the  fecond  * 
B  fa  be  mi*  with  the  little  Finger  half  an  Inch  from  the 
third  *  and  laftly  C  fa  ut*  you  muft  ft  retch  the  little  Fin¬ 
ger  about  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  further,  than  for  B  fa 
be  mi.  But  here  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  all  the  Notes 
on  the  'Treble  Suing,  except  E  la  or  E,  are  term'd  in 
till  for  Dillind  tion’s  Sake. 

Moil  Nations  ordinarily  ufe  the  Cleff  G  re  fol  on 
the  fecond  lane,  to  note  the  Mufick  lor  the  Violin ,  only 
in  Frame  we  ufe  the  lame  ClclVat  the  lull  Line  at  Bot¬ 
tom  :  The  Ill'll  Method  is  bell,  where  the  Song  goes 
very  low,  and  the  Ikcond  where  it  goes  very  high. 

'The  V 1  o  1. on c !•:  1. 1.0  of  the  Italians*  is  properly  our 
fiith  Violin ,  which  is  a  little  Ba Is  Violin*  half  the  Size  ol 
the  common  Bafs  Violin*  and  the  Strings  bigger  and 
longer,  in  Proportion  •,  and  conTquently  its  Sound  an 
Octave  lower  than  thur  of ’our  Bafs  Violin*  which  has  a 
noble  Kfieft  in  great  Concerto’s. 

'The  Vio:.,  Viola ,  is  a  nnilira!  Inftrumcnt  of  the  fame 
Form  with  the  liohn  *  and  lliuck  like  that  with  a  Bow. 


among  us,  is  the  Balk  Viol,  ::lJL  5n«  p',r, 

*  °i;  V  LeZ-V<  We  h S 

,egs.  It  is  the  largeft  of  all,  a„rf  _  u  bct"«r. 


t-.iu.  oral,  and  i* 

Neck  is  divided  i» 

on.  Its  Sound  is  vm,  «eu 


There  are  Viols  of  divers  Kind.-. 

cipal 

Viola 
the  Legs 
fix  Strings.  Its 

Frets  fixed  thereon.  ouuua  IS  verv  ;  ... 

agreeable.  The  Tablature  or  Muf.ck  for  the  M  r  ^ 
laid  down  on  fix  Lines  or  Rules.  a'b  * c 

w hat  the  Italians  call  Alto  Viola ,  k  ,Lr 
nor  of  this,  and  their  Tenore  Viola  the  Te  °Unter‘Te- 
fometimes  call  it  Amply  the  Viol:  Some  Ami  Thtf 
have  it  the  Lyra ,  others  the  Cithara,  others  •%  'vil1 
and  others  the  Teftudo  of  the  Antients.  '  ne 


2.  The  Love-Viol,  Viola  dlamore,  whirl, , 
Triple  Viol,  or  Violin  ;  having  fix  Brafs  or  rLi  rWd  of 


JL  '  #  '  - - - O  \Ji  Sfppl  C*.  * 

like  thofe  of  the  Harpfichord.  It  yields  a  Kin, I  „fSSs> 
Sound,  which  has  fomething  in  it  very  avnv-ki  1  ver 

3-  A  Iar£e  with  44  Strings,  called  bv  rh  i 
bans,  Viola  dt  hardens  ;  but  little  known  am0J, , 

4.  Viola  Baftarda ,  or  Baftard  Viol,  of  thr& h'r 
not  ufed  among  us.  Broffard  takes  it  to  be  ,  r'T'- 
Bafs  Viol,  mounted  with  fix  or  feven  String  ai,j,  °j 
as  the  common  one.  D  ’  tuncd 

5-  What  the  Italians  call  Viola  de Braccio  Any  l 

or  limply  Braccio,  Arm ;  is  an  Inftrument  ar’fwerLm 

our  Counter-Tenor,  Treble,  and  fifth  Violin.  6  ° 

6.  Their  Viola  prima,  or  firft  Viol,  is  really' 'our  Co™ 

ter-Tenor  Violin  ;  at  leaft  they  commonly  ufe  the  Cleff 

of  C  fol  ut  on  the  firft  Line,  to  denote  the  Piece  intend^ 
for  this  Inftrument.  nded 

7.  Viola  Secunda,  is  much  the  fame  with  our  Tenor 
Violin  ;  having  the  Cleff  of  C  fol  ut,  on  the  fecond 
Line. 

8.  Viola  Terza  is  nearly  our  fifth  Violin  *  the  Cleff 
C  fol  ut *  on  the  third  Line. 

9.  Viola  Quart  a*  or  fourth  Viol*  is  not  known  in 
France *  or^  England:  .  Though  we  frequently  find  it 
mentioned  in  the  Italians  Compofitions  *  the  Cleff  on 
the  fourth  Line. 

laftly,  their  Violetta*  or  little  Viol*  is  in  Reality  our 
triple  Viol  *  though  Strangers  frequently  confound  the 
T erm,  with  what  we  have  faid  of  the  Viola  prim*  fecun- 
da ,  terza *  &c. 

The  Trumpet  Marine*  is  a  mufical  Inftrument,  con* 
fitting  of  three  Tables,  which  form  its  triangular  Body. 
It  has  a  very  long  Neck  with  one  (ingle  String,  very 
thick,  mounted  on  a  Bridge,  which  is  firm  on  one  Side, 
but  tremulous  on  the  other.  It  is  ftruck.  bv  a  Bow  with 
one  Hand,  and  with  the  other  the  String  is  preffed  or 
flopped  on  the  Neck  by  the  Thumb. 

It  is  the  T rembling  of  the  Bridge,  when  ftruck,  that 
makes  it  imitate  the  Sound  of  a  Trumpet-,  which  it  docs 
to  that  Perfection,  that  it  is  fcarcc  poflible  to  diftinguilh 
the  one  from  the  other.  And  this  is  what  has  given  it 
the  Denomination  of  Trumpet  Marine ,  tho’  in  Propriety 

it  be  a  Kind  of  Monochord. 

The  Trumpet  Marine  has  the  fame  Dcfcfts  with  the 
Trumpet*  viz.  that  it  performs  none  but  Trumpet  Nores, 
and  fome  of  thofe  either  too  flat,  or  too  (harp.  dlie 
Reafon  Mr.  Roberts  accounts  for,  only  prciniling  that 
common  Oblervation  of  two  unifon  Strings,  that  li  one 
be  ftruck  the  other  will  move*  the  Impulfts made  °n 
the  Air  by  one  String,  fetting  another  in  Motion,  "'luc 
lies  in  a  Difpofition  to  have  its  Vibrations  fynchronous 
to  them:  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  a  String** 
move,  not  only  at  the  (Inking  of  an  Unifon,  buu  0  * 
that  of  an  eighth  or  twelfth,  there  being  no Contran  ) 

in  the  Motions  to  hinder  each  other.  ,  <■ 

Now  in  the  Trumpet  Marine*  you  do  not  ft°P c  ’ 
as  in  other  Inftruments,  but  touch  the  String  fyiuy 


ua  111  ULUV.I  inmuiULllLJ,  tynu  V^v.w..  -  ^ 

your  Thumb,  whereby  there  is  a  mutual  *-unc.tir  a. 
of  the  upper  and  lower  Part  ol  the  String  to  |),0l  U 
Sound.  —  Hence  it  is  concluded,  that  the 
rinc  yields  no  mufical  Sound,  but  when  the  top 
the  upper  Part  of  the  String  an  aliquot  Taic^o  *  ^ 
maiiulcr,  and  confcqucntly  of  the  whole » 
Vibrations  of  the  Parts  will  Hop  one  another,  i  | 
a  Sound  (iii table  to  their  Motion,  altogetht  r  o 
Now  thcle  aliquot  Parts,  he  (hews,  are  the  1 

which  produce  the  Trumpet  Notes.  i  .i  ri’ 

The  Trumpet  Marine*  is  very  much  dilirgan  ;  *  •  , 

fent,  if  not  unite  our  of  Ufe*  and  the  **  , 


t 
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nn:fe  as  difagreeable  as  its  Shape. 

in  my  °Pmf Kind  of  Injlnaneuts  of  the  firft  Clafs,  are 

ThC  th!rt  to  found  by  Means  of  Jacks,  armed  with 

151012  vA.  as  Harpfichords ,  Spinnets ,  &c. 

Quills  Ends,  ■ J  is  a  mufical  Inftrument  of  the 

ThCr  AdRP played  on  after  the  Manner  of  the  Organ. 
String  ’hi  ;;t  clave  Cymbala, >  the  French ,  Clauefin, 

Gm/<?  Cymbdum,  q.  d.  a  large  deep 

aud  the  » 

f)1*"  ii, rnCi chord  is  furniHied  with  a  Set,  and  fbme- 
The  Ihpf  ^  K  Tfie  touching  or  ftriking  thefe 

times  W0  Kind  0f  hide  Jacks,  which  move  a  dou- 

%  ®  0f  Chords,  or  Strings  of  Brafs  or  Iron  ftretched 

w  Table  of  the  Inftrnment  over  four  Bridges. 

®thc,' ■  Tnitrument  is  the  moft  harmonious  of  all  the 

AS  'kLi  we  ihall  enter  into  a  more  particular  De- 

STf  ’as  well  with  Regard  to  its  Compofition,  as 

®  L  ufa  it  is  contrived  for. 

‘°  tv  firft  Thing  to  be  done  to  learn  to  play  on  this, 
v  *  anv  other  Inftrument,  is  to  learn  the  Gamut 

Stafeof J&W.  fay  Roce ;  clletNameso/ tl,e Notes, 

“if  know  that  all  the  Lcffons  defigned  for  this  Inftru- 
n  are  pricked  on  two  Staves,  each  containing  five 
!ocn  ’  ,utr  Upper  one  of  which  Staves  contains  the 

Lebk,  and  has  the  upper  Cleff  fet  at  the  Beginning  of 
•r  ^  t|ie  lower  Line  or  Stave,  has  the  Bais  Cleff 

marked  alfo  at  the  Beginning. 

To  underftand  well  all  the  Notes  of  the  Harpft chord , 

and  what  Keys  to  touch  in  order  to  found  them,  it  mud 

be  obferved,  that  the  four  Notes  above  the  treble  Stave, 

are  called  in  nit and  thole  below  the  Bafs  Stave  are  called 

kiblr,  thefe  Notes  are  helped  by  additional  Lines, 

which  are  alfo  called  Ledger-Lines . 

AW,  That  Ledger-Line  is  that  which  when  the  afeend- 
ini  and  defeending  Notes  run  very  high,  or  very  low, 
is  added  to  the  Staff  of  five  Lines;  there  are  fome¬ 
times  many  of  thefe  Lines  both  above  and  below 
the  Staff,  to' the  Number  of  four  or  five. 

Betides  the  two  Cleffs  abovementioned,  there  is  alfo 
another,  called  the  Tenor-Clef,  which  is  ufed  when  the 
Bafs  goes  high,  to  avoid  Ledger'- Lines  :  This  Cleff  is 
generally  placed  on  any  of  the  four  lower  Lines,  and 
fometimes  on  the  fifth,  and  is  always  the  Middle  C  fa  ut , 
ofrkMrument. 

It  mud  alfo  be  obferved,  that  in  the  Gamut  there  are 
29  white  Keys  (which  is  the  Number  contained  in  many 
Harpli chords,  except  thofe  made  here  of  late  Years  ;  to 
which  they  add,  both  above  and  below,  fometimes  to  the 
|  Number  of  37)  there  are  alfo  20  black  Keys,  fomewhat 
fiortcr  than  the  white  ones,  which  are  placed  between 

them,  and  ferve  for  Flats  and  Sharps,  -Jj"  ~\j~  and 

* 

If  any  Note  therefore  has  a  Sharp  before  it,  the  inward 
or  fliort  Key  above  it,  niufi;  be  touched  j  and  if  there 
be  a  Mat  before  it,  the  inward  Key  below  it  ;  and  fo  on 
with  all  the  inward  Keys,  which  arc  Flats  to  the  plain 
Keys  above  them,  and  Sharps  to  thofe  below  them. 
Between  B  and  C,  and  between  E  and  F,  there  arc  no 
|  ,mv;!r^  Keys  as  there  are  between  the  others,  by 
|  Knlbn  they  have  an  Interval  but  of  a  Semi-Tone 
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A  Repeat  which  is  thus  :  S :  is  ufed  to  fignify  that 
fuch  a  Part  of  a  Tune  mull  be  played  over  again  ;  from 
the  Note  it  is  placed  over.  It  is  alfo  marked  thus  :  1 1 : 

Common  Chords  are  to  be  played  on  any  Note, 
wherein  no  Figure  is  put,  except  when  you  play  in  a 
fharp  Key  ;  the  3d  and  7th  above  the  Key,  then  natu¬ 
rally  require  a  6th  ;  but  if  you  play  in  a  flat  Key,  then 
a  6th  is  required  to  the  2d  and  7th  above  the  Key,  un- 
lefs  otherwise  marked. 

Ail  Keys  are  either  flat  or  fharp,  not  by  what  Flats  or 
Sharps  are  fet  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Tune,  but  by 

the  Third  above  the  Key.  A  fet  over  any  Note, 

fhews  that  it  is  to  have  a  fiat  Third  ;  and  a  fharp 
one,  if  there  be  no  Figure  with  it. 

The  Spinet  is  a  mufical  Inftrument,  ranked  in  the 
fecond  or  third  Place  among  harmonious  Inftrumencs. 
It  confifts  of  a  Cheft  or  Belly,  made  of  che  moft  porous 
or  refinous  Wood,  and  a  Table  of  Fir  fattened  on  Rods, 
called  the  Sound-Board,  which  bears  on  the  Sides  ;  on 
the  Table  are  raifed  two  little  Prominences  or  Bridges; 
whereon  are  placed  fo  many  Pins  as  there  are  Chords  to 
the  Inftrument. 

This  Inftrument  is  played  by  two  Ranges  of  conti- 
nued  Keys ;  the  foremoft  Range  being  the  Order  of  the 
Diatonick  Scale,  and  that  behind,  the  Order  of  the  artifi¬ 
cial  Notes  or  Semi-Tones. 

The  Keys  are  fo  many  long  flat  Pieces  of  Wood, 
which  touched  and  prefled  down  at  che  End,  make  the 
other  raife  Jacks,  which  ftrike  the  Strings  and  caufe  che 
Sounds,  by  Means  of  the  End  of  a  Crow’s  Quill, 
wherewith  ’tis  armed.  The  fhirty  firft  Strings  are  of 
Brafs,  the  other  more  delicate  ones  of  Steel  or  Iron-wire, 
which  are  ftretched  over  the  Bridges  above-mentioned. 
Tho’  many  of  thefe  Inftruments  have  either  all  their 
Strings  of  Brafs,  or  all  of  Steel  Wire,  and  have  fome- 
times  two  or  three  Jacks  to  each  String,  inftcad  of  one  ; 
upon  which  the  Makers  add  a  little  Scop,  to  take  away 
one  or  two  of  the  three  at  Pleafure,  by  which  Means 
the  Sound,  when  ftruck  with  one  Jack  only,  feems,  in 
fome  Meafure,  to  eccho  to  that  ftruck  with  the  whole 
Number. 

The  Figure  of  the  Spinet  is  a  long  Square,  or  Paralle¬ 
logram  ;  fome  call  it  the  Harp  couched  ;  and  the  Harp 
an  inverted  Spinet. 

The  Spinet  is  generally  tuned  by  the  Ear,  which  Me¬ 
thod  of  the  pradical  Muficians  is  founded  on  a  Suppo- 
fition,  that  the  Ear  is  a  perfed  Judge  of  the  Odave 
and  Fifth.  The  general  Rule  is  to  begin  at  a  certain  Note 
as  C  taken  towards  the  Middle  of  the  Inftrument,  and 
tuning  all  the  Odaves  up  and  down,  and  alfo  the  Fifths, 
reckoning  feven  Semi-Tones  to  each  Fifth,  by  which 
Means  the  whole  is  tuned. 

Sometimes  to  the  common  Fundamental  play’d  on  the 
Spinet,  is  added  another  fimilar  one  in  Unifon,  and  a 
third  Odave  to  the  firft,  to  make  the  Harmony  the  ful¬ 
ler.  They  are  either  played  feparateiy  or  together,  by 
Means  of  a  Stop  ;  and  are  called  double  or  triple  Spinets . 
Sometimes  a  Play  of  Violins  is  added  by  Means  of  a 
Bow,  or  a  few  Wheels  parallel  to  the  Keys,  which  prefs 
the  Strings,  and  make  the  Sound  laft  as  long  as  the  Mu* 
fician  plcafes  ;  and  heighten  and  foften  them  more  or 

left,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  prefied. 

There  have  been  of  late  Years  Spinels  made,  whole 
backward  Range  of  Keys  are  divided,  each  Part  of 
which  has  a  different  Sound ;  as  there  is  one  Key  between 
F  and  G,  which  ferves  as  F  Sharp  and  G  Flat ;  now  this 
Key  being  divided,  that  Part  of  it  next  the ^  Player 
founds  G  Flat,  and  the  other  next  the  Body  of  the  In¬ 
ftrument  F  Sharp,  and  fo  of  the  others.  Again,  as  we 
often  ufe  C  b  quarre,  for  13  fharp,  in  thefe  Spinets  there 
is  a  Key  placed  between  B  natural  and  C,  which  ferves 
as  B  Sharp,  but  thofe  Inftrumenrs  having  fome  Difficulties 

attending  them,  were  laid  alkie. 

This  Inftrument  takes  its  Name  from  die  little  Quills 
y  r  .  -  *  niVV.  V/l  LI  I V*  JIIAL  kU*lVW  j  HO  wherewith  the  Strings  are  flruck,  which  are  fuppofed  to 

-  T.  .  refemble  Thorns,  which  in  Latin  are  called  Spin.c. 

■L'  two  Sorts  of  Bars,  viz.  Angle  and  tlou-  'j'hc  great  eft  Mailers  of  the  Harpft  chord  and  Spinet, 

;  fw...K'  ,  k'l'vi-.s  to  divide  che  'l  ime  according  to  its  jlcrc  jn  England,  arc  in  my  Opinion,  Mr.liuryr/s,  who 

r  m1rT  Common’  or  Triple;  the  double  Bars  plays  in  the  Orcheflra  of  Drtny-Lanc  lliearrc;  and 

^  0  wale  the  Strains  of' Songs  or  Tunes;  thus  learned  Mr.  Latnpe ;  and  il  1  even  lay,  that 


twvccn  them. 

,  [Q  die  Notes  and  Characters  in  Muftck,  there  are 
1  (’r  die  Notts  called  the  Semi-breve,  Minim %  Crotchet , 

•  Semi- Quaver,  and  Demi -Semi- Quaver,  Next 
5 2rc  llu‘  Characters  which  are  of  fliarp,  flat,  and 


^  natural. 

|  Ntxt  are  the  Refts  or  Paufes,  being  thofe  ufed  to 
| uenoiL* Silence,  and  arc  of  different  Lengths;  as  the  Se- 
♦j  !,f  Minim-Ref,  Crotchet-Ref ,  Quaver-Reft, 


I  MVW'Rift,  anil  Dan  i-S  cm  i  -  Quaver. 

hcic..ari:  yet  other  Characters  ufed  i 


.  .  7>v  mv;  yvi  o tner  uiarattcrs  tiled  in  Muftck, 
|  V  ‘1!‘  dnvift,  which  are  ufually  fee  at  the  kind  of 
|\VL\y ’J?  dire (51  to  the  Place  of  the  next  Stave  \  as 


they  have  both  a  Hand, 

b  U 


which  can 


fear  re  I  a 

excelled , 


1 
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in 


an  Army  approaches  a  City,  or  patTM  , 
March.  The  fecund  the  Bo-j£  *  ™S>\  . 

Army  is  to  decamp  or  march.  The  ^  .  w‘len  ft* 

found  to  Horfe,  and  then  to  the  Standard  !S^,  n  S' 
is  the  Charge.  The  fifth  the  Watch .  Th  c  ,‘!c  f°Urft 
led  the  double  Cavalquet.  The  feventh  ^1  -f"- 1S  Ca*’ 

And  the  eighth  the  Retreat ,  befidcs  varinmr'P'^^- 
Voluntaries,  dsfe.  ufed  in  Rejoycings.  frillies, 

There  are  alfo  People  who  blow  the  Tmnnu  c  r, 
and  draw  fo  delicate  a  Sound  from  it  that  if*  r  % 
only  in  Church  Mufick,  but  even  in  Chamber 
and  it  is  on  this  Account  that  in  the  Italian  2r  \  r> 
Mufick  we  frequently  find  Parts  entitled  Trc-s  . 
or  Ia,  firjl  Trumpet ,  Tromba  IIa,  gif 

fecond  third  Trumpet ,  &c.  as  being  intended  to  U  . 
with  Trumpets.  piay’d 


There  are  two  notable  Defefts  in  the?W,  ,ur 
ed  by  Mr.  Roberts  in  the  Pbilofipbicel  Tmto 
The  fir <1  is,  that  it  will  only  perform  cert-in 
within  its  Compafs,  commonly  called  Trim™  v* 

.ir  i  .  i  r  i  St  't'-  • 


excelled,  I  don’t  believe  that  I  fay  too  much.  I  have 
heard  the  belt  Mailers  in  France ,  but  I  have  heard  none 
that  plcafed  my  Ear  better,  not  even  the  famous  Apnn 
himfelf. 

In  the  fecond  Clafs  of  Inftruments,  arc  thofe  which  are 
made  to  found  by  the  Wind,  and  that  either  natural 
from  the  Mouth,  as  Flutes,  Trumpets ,  Hautboys ,  Buf¬ 
foons  ,  Serpents ,  Sackbiits ,  Horns,  &c.  or  artificial  by 
means  of  Bellows,  as  the  Bagpipe ,  and  that  which  by 
way  of  Excellence  is  called  the  Organ. 

The  Flute,  is  an  Inftrument  of  Mufick,  the  fimpleft 
of  all  thofe  of  the  Wind  Kind.  It  is  played  on  by  blow¬ 
ing  in  it  with  the  Mouth,  and  the  Tones  or  Notes  are 
changed  by  flopping  and  opening  the  Holes,  difpofed 

for  that  Purpofe  along  its  Side. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Flutes ,  viz.  the  common  Flute , 
called  alfo  Flute  a  bee,  and  the  German  Flute,  or. Flute 
t  rave-,  fere. 

The  Latins  call  Flute,  fijlula  or  tibia,  a  Pipe  *,  from 
the  former  of  which  fome  derive  the  Word  Flute  ;  tho5 
Bcrel  will  have  it  derived  from  flutta  a  Lamprey,  thus 
called  a  fluitando  in  JUiviis ,  in  regard,  the  Flute  is  long 
like  a  Lamprey,  and  has  Holes  along  it  like  that  Fifii. 

The  ancient  Fifiuie  or  Flutes ,  were  made  of  iReeds, 
nfcerwai  -ds  of  Wood,  and  at  lad  of  Metal,  but  how 
they  were  blown,  whether  as  our  Flutes,  or  as  Hautboys, 
does  not  appear. 

It  is  plain  fome  had  Holes,  which  at  fir  ft  were  but 
few,  but  afterwards  in  created  to  a  great  Number  •,  and 
fome  had  none  *,  fome  were  lingle  Pipes,  and  fome  a 
Combination  of  many,  particularly  Tans  Syringa ,  which 
confided  of  feven  Reeds  bound  together  Sideways  ;  they 
had  no  Holes  along  them,  each  giving  a  diftind  Sound, 
in  all  feven  different  Sounds,  but  at  what  Intervals  is  not 
known  ;  perhaps  they  were  the  Notes  of  the  diatonick 
Scale. 

The  German  Flute,  or  Fhae  Traverficre,  is  an 
Inftrument  entirely  different  from  the  common  Flute ,  it 
is  not  like  that  put  into  the  Mouth  to  be  played,  but 
the  End  is  flopp’d  with  a  Tampion  or  Plug,  and  the 
lower  Lip  is  applied  to  a  Hole  about  two  Inches  and  a 
Half,  or  three  Inches  cl i Rant  from  the  End,  and  about 
half  an  Inch  diftant  from  the  PI  ok:.  It  is  ufually  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  long,  rather  bigger  at  the  upper  End  than 
at  the  lower,  and  perforated  with  Holes,  befidcs  that 
for  the  Mouth,  the  Ioweit  of  which  is  flopp’d,  and 
opened  by  the  little  Finger’s  pre-fling  on  a  Brafs,  or 
fumetimes  a  Silver  Key,  like  thole  on  Hautboys,  Baf- 
fbons,  iPc.  Its  Sound  is  exceeding  fwcet  and  agreeable, 
and  it  Lives  as  a  Treble  in  a  Concert. 

The  Balk  is  double  or  quadruple  its  Length  and  Big- 
nefs,  but  that  Inftrument  is  partly  difufed,  or  converted 
into  Balloons. 

The  Trumpet,  from  the  Italian  Tromba,  or  Trom- 
tr"ta,  is  a  mulical  inftrument,  the  loudefl  of  all  port* 
able  ones  of  the  Wind-kind,  tiled  chiefly  in  War  among 
rhe  Cavalry,  to  diretl  them  in  the  Service.  It  is  ufually 
made  of  Brafi,  often  of  Silver,  Jbmctimcs  of  Iron  or 
Tin,  and  rarely  even  ol  Wood. 

Motes,  we  read,  made  two  of  Silver,  to  be  ufed  by 
i  lie  PricfU,  Numbers  x.  and  Solomon  made  two  hundred 
like  thofe  of  Mofes,  as  we  are  informed  by  Jofephus , 
l:b.  8,  which  plainly  Jhcws  the  Antiquity  of  the  lu¬ 
ll  rumour. 

The  An  rictus  had  various  Inftruments  of  the  Trumpet 
kind,  a*.  'Luba,  Cornua,  and  Bit  tut. 

I  in-  modem  Trumpet  ronlills  of  a  Mouth-piece,  near 
an  Inch  a  cm  Is,  though  the  Bottom  thereol  be  only  a 
third  Part  fo  miu  h  :  Tin*  Picas  which  convey  the  Wind 
are  called  the  Biaiu  lies  ;  the  Places  where  ’us  bent,  the 
Po* cures  •,  and  the  Canal  between  the  fecond  Bend  and 
the  Kxti'-mily,  the  Pavilion  •,  the  Places  where  the 
Branches  ul  c  ahaider,  nr  arc  fokkred  together,  the 

Knots  \m:ik  h  are  i.ve  in  Number,  and  cover  the  Joints,  p.u^  «j»  lww  . .  .  •  ,  a.  /  :n 

Winn  the  Sound  ol  1 1 1 i*.  Inllmmcnt  is  well  managed  *tis  ufed  in  Cathedral  Churches,  efptda  ) 

of  great  Compafs  indeed  its  F.xtent  is  not  ftrktly  Bourdon ,  which  is  a  iimjde  Mulu  ^  .  q/-.. 

.  1:1  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,,  ,  V  i  •  i  i... . I  f  f>f  riled’*"1, 

cl:  u  mnnaule,  lim  r  it  reaclies  as  nigh  as  the  Mrmgtn  or 

the  Breath  can  lone  it.  A  good  Breath  will  carry  it  be¬ 
yond  lour  OTivr1,  which  is  the  uliial  J.jimit  ol  the 
Kcvs  ol  die  Spinet  and  Organ. 

In  War  there  arc  eight  principal  Manners  of  founding 
the  Trunp  :t  ;  the  iiift  called  the  Cana!  picl,  tiled  when 


the  fecond,  that  four  of  the  Notes  it  (W  n«  t 
are  not  in  exait  Tune.  perfo,ni. 

The  Hautboy,  or  Ho  boy,  is  a  Sort  of  ndW  r 
flrument  of  the  Wind  Kind,  with  a  Reed  to  by¬ 
play  withal.  w  or 

The  Hautboy ,  is  fhaped  much  like  .the  Flute,  only  ft,* 
it  fpreads  or  widens  towards  the  Bottom,  X ilc 
is  two  Feet  long,  the  Tenor  goes  a  Fifth  lower  wh-n 
blown  open  :  It  has  only  eight  Holes;  the  Bah  i$  fjyL. 
Feet  long,  and  has  eleven  Holes.  It  is  play’d  on  much 
after  the  Manner  of  the  Flute,  only  it  is  founded  thro’ 
a  Reed. 

This  Inftrument  is  thus  held  :  Place  the  Left-Hand 
nppermoft  next  your  Mouth,  and  the  Right-Hand  be¬ 
low  ;  and  the  contrary  with  left-handed  People,  and 
there  are  eight  Holes  on  this  Inftrument,  two  of  which 
are  under  Brafs  Keys,  neverthelefs  feven  Fingers  will  b: 
lufficient  to  fupply  them  *,  as  for  Example, 

Let  the  Fore-finger  of  the  Left-Hand  cover  the M 

Hole,  the  fecond  on  the  fecond  Hole,  and  the  third  on 
the  next  Hole,  which  is  a  double  one.  In  like  Manner 
the  fore-finger  of  the  Right-Hand  muff  flop  the  next 
Hole,  which  is  alfo  a  double  one,  then  place  the  fecond 
of  the  fame  Hand  on  the  next  Hole,  then  the  third 
Finger  on  the  loweft  Hole  in  View,  and  the  lirt/e Finger 
will  command  the  two  Brafs  Keys  to  open  one  Hole,  or 
fhut  the  other,  which  is  always  open  ;  the  double  Hob 
ferve  for  Semitones. 

Thus  all  the  Holes  of  the  Pipe  being  Hopped,  blow 
fomewhat  ftrong,  and  it  will  found  diftiu&ly  the  .Vote 
C  fa  ut,  which  is  the  loweft  Note  on  the  UsHtky 
The  Bassoon,  is  a  muficat  Inftrument  of  the  Wind 
Kind,  ferving  as  a  Bafs  in  Concerts  of  Wind  Mufick,  as 
of  Flutes,  Hautboys,  [Ac.  to  make  it  portable.  It  is 
divided  into  two  Parts  ■,  its  Diameter  at  Bottom  was  for¬ 
merly  nine  Inches,  at  prefen t  ’tis  but  four  at  moll,  and 
its  Holes  arc  flopped  with  Keys,  [Ac.  like  large  l  letes. 
The  belt  Buffoon  I  ever  heard  was  one  LcBrc'.cn,  Rillkn 
of  our  Lady  at  Paris,  who  invented  a .  Counter-tenor  to 
the  Buffoon.  The  next  to  him  is  a  Balloon  in  tlieunru 
of  his  Britannick  Majefty  ;  and  next  to  him  one  Hr  U 
court  a  brenchman,  who  is  Balfoon  at  the  1  R,mc  in 

;  .«  i  i  ii  i  t  . 

Df 

•I-*  *» »  »*•!%•  |  -  .»*y  ”  . ;  -  ..  • 

The  Serpent,  is  a  mulical  Inllrumcnr  len-ing 

Bafs  to  the  Comer,  or  fmall  Shawm,  to  fullam  a  H,J) 

of  Singers  in  a  large  Edifice. 

It  has  its  Name  Serpent  from  its  Figure ;  as  conn; 

of  lever al  Folds  or  Wreaths,  which  lerve  to  *" 

Length,  which  would  othcrwile  be  fix  ot  kun  J. 

It  is  uftially  covc*red  with  leather,  am  C0‘  ,{ 

three  Pans,  a  Mouth-piece,  a  Neck,  ami  ;l  "^n, 

has  fix  1  lolcs,  by  means  whercol  it  lakes  ,m 

pals  of  two  Octaves.  This  Inftrument  h 

*  .  .  .  i  k  t  t  '  i 


l  a  i  /  tnt  r.'uiun ,  wuv/  u  . . - 

Orury-Lan e,  who  is  alio  one  ol  the  Lll  1  but  op ^ 
'bur ope,  and  iflayr,  extremely  well  on  the  Gcwfi  mu. 


I  *  •  T  - - 

Note,  on  which  Plains  and  Canticks  ol  th 

are  often  lung. 

'I’he  Sack  hut,  is  a 

K 
I 


mulical  lull  nun  ml  »j 

'Ml  e;  1 


I  llt.mi  MU'  I)  "  .  ,  ...  .  ;l'|,' 

Lind,  being  a  Kind  ol  il  ^  runBK‘r’  1 1 ’.'Vi-m!  - • '  • 

rom  ih  common  L  mmpel,  both  in  ;  ^  lt- 

I’lie  Sac  Hut  is  very  lit  lor  playing  -i..-.,  •  ■*  (V> 
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,  ,  „  m  be  drawn  out  or  ftortned,  according  to 
*"£*.  or  Acutenefs  of  the  Tones.  The  Italians 


S3  3* 


l  -  «  €  m  ruLCi ~  w  — 

[be  ?  the  Latins  duRilis. 
call  it  ^  n  ’  iel.  jnt0  four  Pieces,  or  Branches,  and 

Ic/<lkeS  tlv  i  Wreath  in  the  Middle  ;  whiclf  is  the 
haS  frTl,hc  only  twifted  twice,  or  making  two  Circles 
U!1T  Middle  of  the  Inftrument ;  by  which  Means  it  is 
int hV  one  Fourth  lower  than  its  natural  Tone, 

brought  twopjeces  or  Branches  cn  the  Infide,  which 

^  ^  a  °  r5  except  when  drawn  out  by  means  of  an 

t5°n0t  an d  which  lengthens  it  to  the  Degree  rcquifite 

•  1 


Iron  Bar, 


Vr  rhe  Tone  required. 

10  2, \  Qacklnrt  is  ufually  eight  Feet  long,  without  being 
11  nr  or  without  reckoning  the  Circles  :  When  ex- 
^Tuo  'its  full  Length,  it  is  ufually  fifteen  Feet,  the 

r\v o  Feet  nine  Inches  in  Circumference  :  It 
Wreau  _  .  ^  Concerts  of  Wind  Mufick. 


ccute 


Blfs  |  p 

^There  are  Sackbuts  of  different  Sizes,  ferving  to  ex- 
1  different  Parts,  particularly  a  finall  one,  called  by 
-*  kalians,  5T rambone  picciolo ,  and  by  the  Germans, 

flint  «lt'kaline>  PropCr  for  a  Counter“tenor-  The 

7  djaned  to  it  is  ufually  called  Trombone  primo,  or 
J^there  is  another  larger,  called  Trombone  maggiore , 
h  mav  ferve  as  a  Tenor;  its  Part  is  ufually  called 

°rII°-  °r  2°- . j?  a,third  ftiU 

called  Trombone groj/o  ;  it  is  called  Trombone  terzo , 
!Tll0’  or  Laftly,  there  is  another  which  exceeds  all 
the  reft,  and  which  is  much  heard  in  the  Mufick,  efpe- 
•  If.,  jn’  tj,e  Bafs ;  its  Part  is  called  Trombone  quarto ,  or 
[yo.  or  f-  or  Amply  trombone  ;  it  has  ufually  the  Key 
off  /rf/tf,  011  flie  fourth  Line  ;  though  frequently  alfo 
on  the  hfth  Line  from  the  Top,  by  reafon  of  the  Gravity 
or  Depth  of  the  Sounds. 

The  Horn,  is  a  Sort  of  mufical  Inftrument  of  the 
Wind  Kind  chiefly  ufed  in  Hunting,  to  animate  the 
Hunters  and  the  Dogs,  and  to  call  the  latter  together. 
The  Hem  may  have  all  the  Extent  of  the  Trumpet. 

The  Term  was  antiently  to  wind  a  Horn ,  all  Horns 
being  in  thofe  Times  compaffed  ;  but  fincc  ftrait  Horns 
are  come  into  Fafhion,  they  fay  blow  a  Horn ,  or  found  a 
Horn. 

There  arc  various  Leffons  for  the  Horn ,  as  the  Recheat, 
double  Ricka^  royal  Re  cheat,  a  running  or  farewel 
Ruhait,  &c. 

The  Hebrews  made  ufe  of  Horns  formed  of  Ram’s 
Horn?,  to  proclaim  the  jubilee,  whence  the  Name  of 

’jubilee, 

The  French  Horn,  called  in  France ,  Come  de 
(fa ft,  is  bent  into  a  Circle,  and  goes  two  or  three 
Times  round,  growing  gradually  bigger  and  wider  to¬ 
wards  the  End,  which  in  fame  Horns  is  nine  or  ten 
Inches  over, 

io  play  on  it,  the  firfl  Thing  is  to  confider  the 
Thicknefs  or  I  hinnefs  of  the  Lips,  and  provide  a  Mouth¬ 
piece  accordingly  •,  if  they  are  thick,  a  pretty  broad 
Mouth-piece  is  required,  but  if  thin,  the  Piece  mu  ft  be 
fomet hing  fmaller.  Some  Muficians  have  brought  the 
r) aid’  Horn  to  that  Perfedlion,  and  found  it  fo  fwcctly, 
twt  of  late  Years  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  Orchc- 
among  the  other  Inftruments. 

j|e  hit  Kind  of  Inftruments  of  the  fecond  Clafs, 

v  ,  ^  J'nadc  to  found  by  means  of  Bellows, 
sre  the  Bagpipe  and  the  Organ. 

ic  Bagpipe,  is  a  mnfical  Inftrument  of  the  Wind 
plni  ’  c.llc”y  lTed  in  Country  Places.  It  con  fills  of  two 

PnrrtMM  ^  'S a  leather  15ag,  which  is  blown  like  a 
it  i  n  ^  1110:1,15  °f*  a  Prevent,  or  little  Tube  fixed  to 
thr.' i!V  oppal  }-Y  a  ^^lve.  The  other  Part  confifts  of 
orf)mn^CS  ?r  ^•lUVs’  dlc  ,s  caBcd  the  great  Pipe 
Win, i  ^  1  ,  ^cron^  l^c  IftHc  one,  which  pa  lies  the 
ami  it  n|Ut  0IJ  Y,  at  ^0UunL  and  the  third  as  a  Tongue, 
ill,.  Arm  i  ^  com Pining  t  he  Bag  when  lull,  under 
’ w M/;X'rn*  ;md  11<>plVmo  the  Holes,  which 
a  foot  ;  '  .  U:  IVnsrrs'  TIk!  ]it-lc  J  V  is  ordinarily 

Prove, u  nYD>  l'r1t  I*****  0,b  thirteen  Inches,  and  the 

three-  Offav“'  n^lumcnt  takes  in  the  Compafs  of 
;i!l  WinTi.W’  IS  tllC  li,rScft  nild  inofl  harmonious  of 

Bar!  ::;r7-t7idly  ib--  ^ ■ 

Tlu*  (i,„  .  a,!  us  Accompaniments. 

its  Size  is  ,'i|  nn  Alli'”lWlnlW  “I  h'vci.il  Rows  of  Riper,; 

J'  lIjc  Ltr.yl)  oi  its  la 4'- It 


Pipe  :  Thus  we  fay  an  Organ  of  32  Feet,  of  16  Feet  of 
8  Feet,  and  of  2  Feet.  ’ 

Church-Organs  confift  of  two  Parts,  viz.  the  main 
Body  of  the  Organ,  called  the  great  Organ ;  and  the 
pofaive  or  little  Organ,  which  is  a  final!  Buffet,  ufually 
placed  before  the  great  Organ. 

The  Organ  has  at  lead  one  Set  of  Keys,  when  it  has  only 
one  Body,  and  two  or  three  when  it  lias  a  pojitive.  The 
large  Organs  have  four,  fometimes  five  Sets;  befides* 
the  Pedals  or  largeft  Pipes  have  their  Keys,  the  Stops  or 
Touches  whereof  are  played  by  the  Feet. 

The  Keys  of  an  Organ  are  ufually  divided  into  four 
Ottaves,  viz.  the  fecond  Sub-odtave,  firfl  Sub-odave, 
middle  Odave,  and  firfl  Odavc.  Each  Odave  is  di¬ 
vided  into  twelve  Stops  or  Frets,  whereof  the  feven  black 
mark  the  natural  Sounds,  and  the  five  white  the  artificial 
Sounds,  i.  e .  the  Flats  and  Sharps  ;  fo  that  the  Keys 
ufually  contain  48  Stops  or  Touches.  Some  Organifts 
add  to  this  Number  one  or  more  Stops  in  the  third  Sub- 
odave,  as  well  as  in  the  fecond.  The  Pedals  extend  to 
two  or  three  Odaves,  at  the  Pleafure  of  the  Organift,  fo 
that  the  Number  of  Stops  is  undeterminate. 

Each  Key  or  Stop  preffed  down  opens  a  Valve  or 
Plug,  which  correfponds  Length  wife  to  as  many  Holes 
as  there  are  Rows  of  Pipes  in  the  Sound-boards.  Tiie 
Holes  of  each  Row  are  opened,  and  fiuit  by  a  Regifter 
or  Ruler  pierced  with  48  Holes :  By  drawing  the  Rc- 
gifter,  the  Holes  of  one  Row  are  opened,  becaufe  the 
Hales  of  the  Regifter  correfpond  to  thofe  of  the  Sound¬ 
board  :  So  that  by  opening  a  Valve,  the  Wind  brought 
into  the  Sound-board  by  a  large  Pair  of  Bellows,  finds  a 
Paffage  into  the  Pipe,  which  correfponds  to  the  open 
Holes  of  the  Sound-board  ;  but  by  puffing  the  Regifter, 
the  48  Holes  of  the  Regifter  not  anfwcring  to  any  of 
thoft  of  the  Sound-board,  that  Row  of  Pipes  anfwering 
to  the  puffed  Regifter,  are  fliut.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  by  drawing  feveral  Regiftcrs,  feveral  Rows  of  Pipes 
are  opened  ;  and  the  fame  Thing  happens,  if  the  fame 
Regillcr  correfponds  to  feveral  Rows.  ITence  the  Rows 
of  Pipes  become  either  firnple  or  compound  ;  fttnple , 
when  only  one  Row  anfwers  to  one  Regifter  *,  compound , 
where  feveral.  The  Organifts  fay,  a  Row  is  com¬ 
pound,  when  feveral  Pipes  play  upon  the  prefting  one 
Stop. 

The  Pipes  of  the  Organ  are  of  two  Kinds,  the  one 
with  Months  like  our  Flutes,  and  the  other  with  Reeds : 
The  fifft  called  Pipes  of  Mutation,  confifts, 

1.  Of  a  Foot,  A  A  B  B  (fig.  15.  tab.  mi  full.)  which 
is  a  hollow  Cone,  and  which  receives  the  Wind  that  is  to 
found  the  Pipe. 

2.  To  this  Foot  is  faftened  the  Body  of  the  Pipe, 

B  B  D,  between  the  Foot  and  the  Body  of  the  Pipe  is  a 
Diaphragm  or  Partition  E  E  F,  which  has  a  little,  long, 
narrow  Aperture  to  let  out  the  Wind.  Over  this  Aper¬ 
ture  is  the  Mouth  B  B  C  C,  whole  upper  Lip  C  C, 
being  level,  cuts  the  Wind  as  it  comes  out  at  the  Aper¬ 
ture. 

The  Pipes  are  of  Pewter,  Lead  mixed  with  a  twelfth 
Part  of  Tin,  and  of  Wood;  thofe  of  Tin  arc  always 
open  at  their  Extremities ;  their  Diameter  is  very  final), 
their  Sound  is  very  clear  and  fhriJl.  Thofe  of  Lead 
mixed  arc  larger  ;  the  Ihortcft  open,  the  longcft  quite 
flopped,  the  mean  ones  partly  flopped,  and  having  be- 
fides  a  little  Ear  on  each  Sid  of  rhe  Mouth,  to  be  drawn 
defer,  or  fit  further  a  flintier,  in  order  to  raile  or  lower 
the  Sound.  The  wooden  Pipes  arc  made  fquare,  and 
their  Extremities  flopped  with  a  Valve  or  Tampion  of 
Leather.  The  Sound  of  the  wooden  and  leaden  Pipes 
arc  very  foft ;  the  large  ones  flopped  arc  ufually  of 
Wood,  the  fmall  ones  of  Lead,  the  longcft  Pipes  give 
the  graved  Sound,  and  the  Ihortcft  the  molt  acute  ; 
their  Length  and  Width  arc  made  in  the  reciprocal 
Ratio's  of  their  Sounds,  and  the  Divilions  regulated  by 
their  Rule,  which  they  call  the  Diapafon  :  But  the  Pipes 
that  are  Unit  have  rhe  Length  of  thofe  that  are  open, 
and  which  yield  the  lame  Sound  ;  ufually  the  Jongelt 
Pipe  is  lixteen  Feet,  iho*  in  extraordinary  Organs  Vis 
thirty-two  ;  the  pedal  Tubes  arc  always  open,  though 
made  of  Wood  and  ol  Lead. 

A  Reed-pipe  confifts  of  a  hoot,  A  AH  B,  (tab.  ml  fed. 

fig.  iff)  which  carries  the  Wind  into  the  Siulof,  or 

Reed  C  1),  which  is  a  hollow  Dcmi-Cylindcr,  fitted  at  in 

■  % 
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Fix  tie- 
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Extremity  D,  into  a  Kind  of  Mould  1 1,  by  a  wooden 
Tampion  F  G.  The  Shalot  is  covered  with  a  Plate  of 
Copper  E  E  F  F,  fitted  at  its  Extremity  F  F,  into  the 
Mould  by  the  fame  wooden  Tampion  j  its  other  Extre¬ 
mity  E  E  is  at  Liberty ;  fo  thar  the  Air  entring  the 
Shalot,  makes  it  tremble  or  fhake  againft  the  Reed  ; 
and  the  longer  that  Part  of  the  Tongue  which  is  at  Li¬ 
berty  F  L,  is  made,  the  deeper  is  the  Sound.  The 
Mould  1 1  which  ferves  to  fix  the  Shalot  or  Reed,  the 
Tongue,  Tampion,  &c.  ferves  alfo  to  flop  the  Foot  of 
the  Pipe,  and  to  oblige  the  Wind  to  go  out  wholly  at 
the  Reed.  Laftly,  in  the  Mould  is  foldered  the  Part 
II  FI  K  K,  called  the  Tube,  whofe  inward  Opening  is  a 
Continuation  of  that  of  the  Reed.  The  Form  of  this 
Tube  is  different  in  the  different  Ranks  of  Pipes. 

The  Degree  of  Acutenefs  and  Gravity  in  the  Sound 
of  a  Reed-Pipe,  depends  on  the  Length  of  the  Tongue, 
and  the  T  ube  ;  and  alfo  on  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Tongue, 
the  Figure  of  the  Tube,  and  the  Quantity  of  Wind. 

To  diverfify  the  Sounds  of  the  Pipes,  they  add  a 
Valve  to  the  Port- vent,  which  lets  the  Wind  go  in  Fits 
or  Shakes. 

JAole,  That  the  Invention  of  the  Organ  is  very  antient, 
though  it  is  agreed  it  was  little  ufed  till  the  eighth 
Century,  ft  fee  ms  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Creeks.  Vitruvius  delcribes  one  in  his  tenth  Book  : 
The  Emperor  Julian  has  an  Epigram  in  its  Praife; 
St.  Jcrom  mentions  one  with  twelve  Pair  of  Bellows, 
which  might  be  heard  a  thoufand  Paces,  or  a  Mile  •, 
and  another  at  Jcrufalem ,  which  might  be  heard  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Note ,  alfo,  The  befl  Faftor,  or  Organ-Builder  in  Eng- 
land,  and  one  of  the  bed  in  Europe ,  is  Mr.  Abraham 
Jordan ,  and  the  bell  Organift  is  the  moft  celebrated 
Dr.  Green,  Matter  of  Mufick  of  the  King’s  Chapel. 


There  have  been  anticntly,  and  are  flill  in  Italy  in  the 
Grotto’s  of  the  Vineyards  hydraulick  Organs ,  which  is  a 
mufical  Machine  that  plays  by  means  of  Water. 

Ctefebes  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  Reign  of 
Ptolemy  Evcrgetcs ,  is  faid  to  have  firfl  invented  Organs 
that  plaid  by  comprcfling  the  Air  with  Water,  as  is 
flill  prat!' li fed.  Archimedes  and  Vitruvius  have  left  us 
Defer Options  of  the  hydraulick  Organs. 

In  the  Cabinet  of  Queen  Chrsftina  is  a  beautiful  and 
large  Medallion  of  Valenlinian ,  on  the  reverie  whereof 
is  lecn  one  of  tlicfe  hydraulick  Organs,  with  two  Men, 
one  on  the  Right,  the  other  on  the  Left,  Teeming  to 
pump  the  Water  which  plays  it,  and  to  liften  to  its 
Sound.  It  has  only  eight  Pipes  placed  on  a  round  Fc- 
deflal.  The  Jnfcripdon  is  Placca  Spetri ,  if  it  be  not 
wrong  copied,  which  we  Tufpclh 

'Fhe  lajl  Cltjs  of  Inflruments,  wc  call  Inftruments  of 
Percufjion,  hecaufe  made  to  found  either  with  the  Hand, 
as  Drums,  Tabors,  Tymbals,  ike.  or  with  little  Sticks, 
or  final!  Iron  Rods,  as  P fa  It  cry  and  Cymbal ;  or  with  a 
Feather,  as  the  Syjlrtmt  and  Dulcimer  ;  or  by  linking 
i hem  with  Hammers,  as  Bells,  &c. 

The  Drum,  is  a  military  mufical  Inflrumcnt,  of  the 
Pullatilc  Kind,  ufed  principally  among  the  Foot,  to 
call  the  Soldiers  together,  to  direft  their  March,  Attack, 
Retreat,  Cfe. 

'l’hc  Body  of  the  Drum  is  of  very  thin  Oak,  bent 
into  a  Cylinder,  and  covered  with  Parchment,  which  is 
ll rained  or  braced  more  or  lels,  according  to  the  Height 
or  Depth  of  the  'Pone  required,  by  Strings,  and  llruck 
with  Sticks. 


There  are  divers  Beats  of  the  Drum ,  as  the  March , 
double  March,  Afj'enibUe,  Charge,  Retreat ,  Chamade,  &:c. 

The  Tymuai.,  or  Tympanum,  which  among  the  An- 
tients  conliiled  of  a  thin  Piece  of  Leather  or  Skin, 
Urea  lied  on  a  Circle  oi  Wood  or  Iron,  and  beat  with 


the  1  land. 

'This  may  be  our  Kettle-Drum,  as  it  appears  to  be 
fiom  the  Italians  tiling  the  Word  Tympano  for  a  Pair  of 
*7 ymlals  of  an  unequal  Size  tuned  a  Fourth,  the  lead 
v. lie i co f  gives  the  acute  Sound,  the  larged  the  grave 
one  •,  the  firfl  is  C  fol  ut ,  the  latter  G  re  fol ,  a  Fourth 
Jov.tr  i  they  feive  for  a  Ba Is  in  a  Concert,  or  Airs  dc- 
figned  for  i'limipet*.  i  we  from  hence  meet  with  Airs 

tymmiue,  whkh  fhew  that  they  are  deflined 


O 


for  this  Inflrumcnt. 

The  Kettle-Drums  have  their  Body  &fR  r 

or  laid  a-crofs  the  Shoulders  of  the  Rw*  ^ 
Drummer,  who  with  a  Variety  of  odd  c (i  °efore  ti* 
them  with  two  little  Iron  Bars  with  Ball  ^ tUres»  btsi$ 
their  Sound  is  fofter,  and  more  agreeabb  I?  W; 
the  common  Drum  ;  and  they  are  often  (Vfan  0f 
Oratorio’s,  Tragedies,  and  Concerts.  ,n  Oper^ 
Psalterion,  Pfaltcry,  is  a  mufical 
in  Ufe  among  the  antient  Hebrews ,  who  roll 
We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  ormf,  L-^  1C 
antient  Pfaltery.  .  F  lc  of  tiie 

That  now  in  Ufe  is  a  flat  Inflrumcnt  in  P 
Trapazium ,  or  Triangle  truncated  a- top  ^0rm  2 
It  is  ftrung  with  thirteen  Wire-Chords  fet  f  n  . 
Oftave,  and  mounted  on  two  Bridges  on  rk  °  Uni^ 
It  is  flruck  with  a  PJeflrum,  or  Jittle  Iron  Rod^0  ^Cs* 
times  with  a  crooked  Stick,  whence  °-  ’  0r 


tls  ranked 


#  y  re- 

c  dp/almdo 


the  Inflruments  of  Percuffion.  Its  Cheft  n  a,m°n§ 
fembles  that  of  a  Spinet.  It  lias  for  its  Nam  ^ 
fome  alfo  now  call  it  Nabltim  or  Nablium. 

The  Dulcimer,  is  a  mufical  Inflrumcnt  mh  w 
Strings,  m  a  triangular  Form,  ftrung  with'  abo5t  J/rv 

Strings,  caft  over  a  Bridge  at  each  End,  anJ  f  y 
gradually  the  fliorter,  the  fhorteft  about  eighteen  w" 
and  the  longed  about  thirty-fix,  (truck  with  U,  if’ 
Rods:  The  Bafs  Strings  are  doubled,  and  its  £ 

not  difagreeable :  To  be  plaid  on,  *tis  laid  on  a  TaM 
before  the  Performer,  who  with  a  little  Iron  Rod  in  Ji 

Hand,  ftrikes  the  Strings.  This  Inftrument  is  not  much 
ufed  except  among  Puppec-Shews. 

I’ll  f“/  nothing  of  Bells  in  this  Place,  fmee  it  would 
be  only  a  Repetition  of  what  I  have  faid  of  them  in  my 
Trcatife  of  Clock-making  under  the  Letter  C.  * 

Mott  commonly  the  Inflruments  are  dil'pofed  in  a 
Place  a-part,  called  the  Orchcfira,  particularly  in  Tra¬ 
gedies,  Comedies,  Operas,  Oratorios,  Scrcnata’s, 

The  Mufick  of  the  Inflruments  is  mod  commonly 
called  Sy  '.phony,  and  particularly  that  where  the  Corn- 
poke  is  not  confined  to  a  certain  Number,  or  certain 
Species  of  Mcafure  j  Rich  as  are  the  Preludes,  Plmtafias, 
Ricercatas ,  Toccatas. 

Prelude,  in  Italian  Pr Audio,  is  a  FJouri/h  or  an 
irregular  Air,  which  a  Mufician  plays  oft-lmd,  to  try 
if  his  Inflrumcnt  be  in  Tune,  and  fo  lead  him  into  the 
Piece  to  be  play’d.  Overtures  of  Operas  arc  a  Sort  of 
Preludes  \  very  often  the  whole  Band  in  the  Orcheftra 
run  a  few  Divifions  to  give  the  Tunc.  This  is  allb 
called  Phan  tafia,  Ri cere  at  a,  &c. 

The  Symphony,  or  inflrumental  Mufick,  makes,  alfo 
one  of  the  moft  efiential  Parts  in  a  Concert,  Opera, 
Oratorio,  Cantata,  &V. 

A  Concert,  popularly  called  Confer  t ,  is  a  Number 
or  Company  of  Muficians  playing  or  Tinging  the  fame 

Piece  or  Song  at  the  fame  Time. 

The  Word  Concert  may  be  applied  where  the Munck 
is  only  Melody,  that  is,  the  Performers  all  in  Uni  ion ; 
but  it  is  more  properly  as  well  as  more  ufually  undcr- 
ftood  of  Harmony,  or  where  the  Mufick  conlilis  0 

divers  Parts,  as  Treble,  Tenor,  and  Hals,  lie. 

A  Concert  for  any  Inftrument,  as  Organ,  ITarpficnor 
Violin,  &V.  is  a  Piece  of  Mufick  wherein  eithu  on'c^ 
Inflruments  has  the  grcatcfl  Parc,  or  in  which  the  m 
formance  is  partly  alone,  and  partly  accompany  ) 

the  other  Parts.  l  v 

Thole  Parts  of  a  Piece  of  Mufick  that  fing  ot  p  y 

throughout  the  whole  Piece,  either  alone  or 
nied,  are  dillinguifiicd  from  thole  Parts  that  |>ay 
and  then  in  particular  Places,  by  the  Word  c0>uei  '  *  * 
and  the  grand  Chorus  of  a  Concert,  or  thole  1  aa 
all  the  feverai  Parts  perform  or  play  togethei,  b  ‘ 


1  HU  JIVUUI  *«!«.■»  .  r  -J  ^ 

merle  pojfi:  T  he  Treble  of  the  pW  ““  i 

^  arts,  is  called  canto  con  cert  ante  this  1  au  b*  iS 
plays  and  lings  throughout ;  but  being  the  choW> 
or  Inflruments,  they  fometimes  rdl  during  tm-  ^ 
and  the  Treble  of  the  grand  Chorus,  or  that  1* 
plays  or  Tings  in  the  grand  Chorus  only,  tf*116 J  ■ 

A  Cantata,  is  a  Song,  or  Conmolu.on.  u  ^ 
with  Recitatives,  little  Airs,  and  ihlkieni  1  0  .* j^j., 

:rrily  intended  for  a  Tingle  Voice,  with  a  n^1  , nt,. 
>  fometimes  for  two  Violins,  and  othei  »  ^ju-a 


a 

and 


met 

tho 


MU 


r 

O 


^/hen  the  Words  orSubjc&s  arc  Intended  for  the  Church, 
•  •  ca}[ccl  Cantata  morali  ofpirituali :  But  when  on  Love, 
nmorofe ,  See. 


ICR. 


m 


. . 

"“c'wor*  are  well  adapted  to  die  Mufuk,  it  bn  Ma‘*“  S' ttoArt  m.J  £f “m"?™”®’  ,l““Sl’a 

r»« S3S5'3i»«5Sr  fa-.»  «■» 

Gavots,  Minuets ,  Chacones  Paffprniilpt  a  ^2SSs > 
Air<?  the*  i  ;  , 5  fajjecazlleS)  and  more  aav 

Ans,  the  whole  compofed  in  the  fame  Tone  or  Mode.  * 

/  li  /)  /  d  I  K  ^  ^  ^  ^  ♦ 


fomething  in  it  very  agreeaDie,,ana  generally  ieems  to 

nkalh  by  its  Varieties,  confifting  of  grave  Parts  and  Airs 

intermixed ;  fir  ft  ufed  in  then  in  France,  whence 

it  pafleti  into  England.  —  The  Cantata’s  of  Parr*/  are 

excellent. 

me,  That  Recitative ,  in  iWw#  Recitative,  is  a  Kind 
of  Singing,  that  differs  but  little  from  the  ordinary 
Pronunciation,  fuch  as  that  wherein  the  feveral  Parrs 


ot  Lim>  ,r;  ",  L"c  °^^ary  , .  .  .  *  - . . *  yi  moae 

Pronunciation,  fuch  as  that  wherein  the  feveral  Parts  Note,  That  as  there  are  feveral  a  .  •  * 

of  the  Liturgy  are  rehearfed  in  Churches,  or  Cathe-  preffions  in  Muftch  which tec,ln,cal  Ex‘ 

j.„ie  nr  that  wherein  the  Aftors  rnmmnnlTr  the  Courfe  of  rhis  Tv,o,;r.  ”  j  n^C.  ,  n  riient5oned  in 

.  _  _  *  A  1  catlic.  JlDn  TV  it.  _  n  • 


of  rue  or  i^acne- 

drals,  or  that  wherein  the  Adlors  commonly  deliver 
tiiemfelves  on  the  Theatre  at  the  Opera,  tho*  the  for¬ 
mer  is  rather  a  Chant.  The  Italians  value  themlelves  on 
their  Performances  of  this  Kind,  or  Recitative  Way. 
Mr .Broffard  fays,  thele  Words  are  often  found  in  Italian 
Cantata’s,  and  arc  ft  ill  more  common  in  their  Opera’s, 
which,  to  fpealc  plain,  are  no  more  than  fo  many  fuc- 
ceflive  Cantata’s,  that  have  forne  Conncdlion  to  a  Ge¬ 
neral  Snbjeft,  which  runs  through  the  whole  Opera; 
’tis  according  to  him,  as  has  been  faid,  a  Manner  of 
Singing,  which  borders  upon  declaiming,  as  if  one  de¬ 
claimed  in  Singing,  or  fung  in  declaiming,  and  in 
Confequence  wherein  more  Regard  is  had  to  the  Ex- 
predion  of  the  Paflion,  than  of  exactly  obferving  a  re¬ 
gular  Movement.  Notwithftanding  this  Sort  of  Com- 
pofttion  is  noted  in  true  Time,  the  Performer  is  at 
Liberty  ro  alter  the  Parts  of  Meafure,  and  make  fome 
long,  others  fhort,  as  his  Subject  requires.  Hence 
the  thorough  Bafs  to  the  Recitative,  is  ordinarily  placed 
below  die  other,  to  the  End  that  he  who  is  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  Voice,  may  rather  obferve  and  follow  the 
Singer,  than  the  Perfon  that  beats  the  Time.  The 
French  call  whatever  the  Italians  call  by  the  Name  of 

S,h  or  Soli,  be  it  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
Parts,  by  the  general  Title  of  Recit. 

Opera,  is  a  dramatick  Compofition,  Pet  to  Mufick 
and  fung  on  a  Stage,  accompanied  with  mufical  Inftru- 
ments,  and  enriched  with  magnificent  Dreffings,  Ma¬ 
chines,  and  other  Decorations. 

The  EngHJb  derive  the  Opera's  from  the  French,  they 
from  the  Italms ;  and  the  Venetians ,  who  hold  it  as  one 

ventd  ifnnC11,a  G  oncs  of  dicir  Camaval,  firft  in- 


^oidd°  knowf  CP ji  TreaCi,f  ’  and  w hich  ^^^Mt^cian 

. w;  s  s: 

m  particular ;  therefore,  y  ot  them 

i£iSgt* "  m,,kt  the  M,t  or 

A  bene  placito ,  at  Pleafure. 

Sf ^  list'd i 

SeiHiee fTvs  diwn^  MC”10irS  °f  the  R°>al  Academy  <>f 

Hr  tEt Z‘ ‘SSSTsErfsti 

•*«“  a?  SLt 

“rdf>  are  ,n  a  triplicate  and  inverted  Ra  io  of  tlrit  of 

pofe  for  t  Wh!Ch  “*"*  the  fame  Ac°cords.th  SU°! 

?  ,  °f  3  :2>  we  fay,  that  the  Sounds  of  thofe 

Sf £ lEfSS  “d  ,te  f““ 


Oratorio,  is  a  Sort  of  fpiritual  Opera,  full  ofDia- 

hDr\°%  Tri°’s’  KtaomcUo’s, 

3  t  m°g.  c]fCn  Stmi,ls-  Thc  Words  whereof 
in  Time  „f Hi.  Jhe0,ateno  J  arc  greariy  ufed  at  Rome, 

anted  liy  ^'<?m|'l°('1tion,  wliolly  to  be  cx- 

Smote,  from  Suouo  %'S  Ca  i  Cd  5?,NA’!'A’  by  die  Italians 

fiard  to  the  Voice  K'ndS’  what  Ca,ltatil  is  widl  Re- 


Figure,  ff  1  extraordinary  and  bold  Strokes, 
pofer,  antl  f  this  to  the  fancy  of  the  Com- 

Counter-Point  oATv  fixlFl  t0  ally  8cneral  Rule 

■’hoofe  ,0  hi,  g  ’  i  ’  y  ,  Nllmber  01'  Meafure  ’ 

,ro'  6?f.  to  an„d  ’  a?.d  !?“  fr?m  one  Mode, 


Accressimcnto,  fignifies  Augmentation,  as  Punto 
d  AccreJJimento,  Point  of  Augmentation. 

Acute,  is  underftood  of  a  Sound  or  Tone,  which  is 
the  Wnr  1 ha  hJn  RclPf}  of  fome  other.  In  this  Senfe 

ofSi&ssr what  we  ca,j  Timc>  the  Foundation 

Adagio,  is  dne  of  thc  Words  ufed  by  thc  Italians 
to  denote  &  certain  Degree  or  Diftindion  of  Time,  J 
I  lie  Adagto  exp  relies  a  flow  Time,  floweft  of  any  ex¬ 
cept  grave.  —  The  Triples  \,  J,  arc  ordinarily  Adagio. 

?UE',  or  ?9,>  Tree>  a  ®l«irto.  See.  fignifies  for 
two,  for  three ,  for  four.  See. 

Al  lugretto,  a  Diminutive  of  Allegro ,  which  there¬ 
fore  means  pretty  quick,  but  not  fo  quick  as  Allegro. 
ALI.EORO,  is  ufed  to  fignify,  that  the  Mufick  ouftht 

to  be  performed  in  a  briflc,  lively,  gay,  and  plealhnf 
Iwaiincr.  vet  withour  Murrv  ^nr\  ......1 


I  nwisComitofiri  r  a  e^nd  free  harmo-  , ,,g,1,r^  that  the  Mufick  ought 

pofer,  Vw£,  ancl  al)  this  to  the  fancy  of  the  Com-  ?l"C  “T  “'T  txccl5t  Vrcf°-  Thc  ufu:il  f,x  Diffinflions 

1  nfr.  0 'VJulOUtCOnfininor  ...... _  ...  .  Iliccccd  c«icil  OtIll>r  in  flv  rnllntulnrr  OwIah  n _  a  l 


— —  mihii  my  t-Actpi  /  rejiu.  i  nc  immi  nx  jjjitinction 
luccccd  each  other  in  the  lollowing  Order,  Grave  Ada 
gio.  Largo ,  Vivace,  Allegro ,  and  Prefio. 

"KT  rr^i  ■  «  «  — 


#M)oie  to  Jijc  p .  •  J  T  A^iuuuL-r  or  ivicanirc,  gives  A  9  . 5  •*»» 

Vc.  to  amXr’  J 1  r,u.nsf  from  °nc  Mode,  Mea-  Note>  TJm  the  Movements  of  the  iamc  Name  as  Ada- 
.  'Vc  We  ,as  10  t,llnks  fit.  gio,  os  Allegro,  are  fwifter  in  Triples  than  in  com- 

,bu‘  ‘Wally  they  feven  a,ld  fight  Parts  j  ‘‘lon  T!mt »  Triples  •  is  Adagio,  Allegro,  or  Pi. 

I11’1  IW»  Vio|i,y  ‘nnrl  fl  CC  by  a  finsll;  Violin,  or  ‘iacc>  the  T  rjplcs  S  5  V,  arc  molt  commonly  Allc- 

fli/wl  .  ,  an  Cl  n  i  II .  r  r  •  _  _  *  Y  C _ 1  _1  I...  n  i  .  _  I 


\  r /wo  Violi,^  nmi  „  ‘  .u/  “  iinK,c  violin,  or 

!  “f1'  “‘Hi  ficquen  Iv  ,  nd:°rrU8l‘  Bafs  for  tlle  Harpfi- 
[ ' 1  Jn.  1  IUIy  a  moru  figurated  Bafs  for  thc  Bafs 


-i, ,f‘oy  rptriy  call’^T  M"nncr*  and  ™ 

1U  tU‘"Pv!:;n<;;  thu  SmM«  di  Camera,  fit 


o  ^  *  vr  *  j  wv- «  ««•  ujiui  in  com¬ 

mon  Time  ;  the  TripJes  !  is  Adagio ,  slllcgro,  or  ///«. 

ilacc  \  the  1  riples  »  u  u  »  arc  molt  commonly  Alle¬ 
gro.  If  preceded  by  Poco,  it  weakens  the  Strength 
of  its  Signification,  intimating  that  the  Muftch  muft 
not  be  performed  quite  fo  brifk  ancl  lively  as  Allegro 
would  require  if  it  Hood  alone.  If  Allegro  be  prece¬ 
ded  by  Put,  it  adds  to  the  Strength  of  its  Significa¬ 
tion,  requiring  the  Mufick  to  be  performed  more 
brilk  and  gay  than  Allegro  alone  intimated.  Allegro 
fignifies  much  the  lame  ns  Pin  allegro.  Allegro  via  non 
prefio ,  brilk  and  lively,  but  not  too  haftily/ 

t  Alt,  from  thc  Latin  Alto ,  is  a  Term  applied  to  the 
higJi  Notes  in  thc  Scale. 

0  X 


A :/ u  a  >:  j’ t: , 


MU  S  I  C  K. 


Extremity  D,  into  a  Kind  of  Mould  II,  by  a  wooden. 
Tampion  F  G.  The  Shalot  is  covered  with  a  Plate  of 
Copper  E  E  E  E,  fitted  at  its  Extremity  F  F,  into  the 
Mould  by  the  fame  wooden  Tampion  •,  its  other  Extre¬ 
mity  E  E  is  at  Liberty ;  fo  that  the  Air  entring  the 
Shalot,  makes  it  tremble  or  (hake  againft  the  Reed 
and  the  longer  that  Pare  of  the  Tongue  which  is  at  Li¬ 
berty  F  L,,  is  made,  the  deeper  is  the  Sound.  The 
Mould  1 1  which  ferves  to  fix  the  Shalot  or  Reed,  the 
Tongue,  Tampion,  kPe.  ferves  alfo  to  flop  the  Foot  of 
the  Pipe,  and  to  oblige  the  Wind  to  go  out  wholly  at 
the  Reed.  Laftly,  in  the  Mould  is  foldered  the  Part 
H  HKK,  called  the  Tube,  whole  inward  Opening  is  a 
Continuation  of  that  of  the  Reed.  The  Form  of  this 
Tube  is  different  in  the  different  Ranks  of  Pipes. 

The  Degree  of  Acutenefs  and  Gravity  in  the  Sound 
of  a  Reed-Pipe,  depends  on  the  Length  of  the  Tongue, 
and  the  Tube  *  and  all'o  on  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Tongue, 
the  Figure  of  the  Tube,  and  the  Quantity  of  Wind. 

To  diverfify  the  Sounds  of  the  Pipes,  they  add  a 
Valve  to  the  Port-vent,  which  lets  the  Wind  go  in  Fits 
or  Shakes. 

Note,  That  the  Invention  of  the  Organ  is  very  antient, 
though  it  is  agreed  it  was  little  ufed  till  the  eighth 
Century.  It  feems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks.  Vitruvius  deicribes  one  in  his  tenth  Book : 
The  Emperor  Julian  has  an  Epigram  in  its  Praife ; 
St.  J ere  in  mentions  one  with  twelve  Pair  of  Bellows, 
which  might  be  heard  a  thou  fa  nd  Paces,  or  a  Mile  •, 
and  another  at  Jcrufalem,  which  might  be  heard  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Note,  alfo,  The  bed  Fa<5tor,  or  Organ-Builder  in  Eng¬ 
land^  and  one  of  the  belt  in  Europe ,  is  Mr.  Abraham 
Jordan ,  and  the  beft  Organift  is  the  mod  celebrated 
Dr.  Green,  Matter  of  Mufick  of  the  King’s  Chapel. 


There  have  been  anciently,  and  are  dill  in  Italy  in  the 
Grotto’s  of  the  Vineyards  hydraidich  Organs ,  which  is  a 
mufical  Machine  that  plays  by  means  of  Water. 

Ctefebes  of  Alexandria ,  who  lived  in  the  Reign  of 
Ptolemy  Evcrgeles,  is  faid  to  have  fird  invented  Organs 
that  plaid  by  comprefling  the  Air  with  Water,  as  is 
dill  p  rad  fifed.  Archimedes  and  Vitruvius  have  left  11s 
Dcfcriptions  of  the  hydraulick  Organs. 

In  the  Cabinet  of  Queen  Chrijlina  is  a  beautiful  and 
large  Medallion  of  Valeniinian,  on  the  reverfe  whereof 
is  lecn  one  of  thefe  hydraidich  Organs ,  with  two  Men, 
one  on  the  Right,  the  other  on  the  Left,  feeming  to 
pump  the  Water  which  plays  it,  and  to  liden  to  its 
Sound.  It  has  only  eight  Pipes  placed  on  a  round  Pe- 
deflal.  'I 'he  Infcription  is  Placca  Spetri ,  if  it  be  not 
wrong  copied,  which  we  fufpedt. 

'Flic  lujl  Cleifs  of  Inftrumcnts,  we  call  Inpuments  of 
Percuffion ,  becaufe  made  to  found  either  with  the  Eland, 
as  Drums,  Tabors,  Tymbals,  &c.  or  with  little  Sticks, 
or  final!  Iron  Rods,  as  P fid t cry  and  Cymbal \  or  with  a 
Feather,  as  the  Syjlrum  and  Dulcimer  5  or  by  linking 
them  with  Hammers,  as  Bells,  &c. 

TJic  Da  cm,  is  n  military  mufical  Inflrumcnt,  of  the 
Pullacile  Kind,  tiled  principally  among  the  Foot,  to 
call  the  Soldiers  together,  to  diredt  their  March,  Attack, 
Retreat,  &c. 


The  Body  of  the  Drum  is  of  very  thin  Oak,  bent 
into  a  Cylinder,  and  covered  with  Parchment,  which  is 
drained  or  braced  more  or  Jefs,  according  to  the  Height 
or  Depth  of  the  'Pone  required,  by  Strings,  and  llruck 
with  Sticks. 

There  are  divers  Beats  of  the  Drum ,  as  the  March , 
double  March ,  AJJhnblle ,  Charge,  Retreat,  Chamade ,  & c. 

The  Tymhal,  or  Tympanum,  whic  h  among  the  An- 
t tents  confided  ol  a  thin  Piece  ol  Leather  or  Skin, 
Uretc  bed  on  a  Circle  of  Wood  or  Iron,  and  beat  with 
the  1  land. 

This  may  be  our  Kettle-Drum,  as  it  appears  to  be 
fmm  the  Italians  tiling  the  Word  Tympano  lor  a  Pair  of 
7 xml als  ol  an  unequal  Size  tuned  a  Fourth,  the  lead 
v, licieof  gives  the  acute  Sound,  the  larged  the  grave 
one  •,  ilie  fu  ll  is  C  ful  it!,  the  latter  G  re  Jo l,  a  Fourth 
J-AVir*,  they  fcivc  lor  a  da  Is  in  a  Concert,  or  Airs  dc- 
lignri)  for  i‘i iimpct1.  •,  we  from  hence  meet  with  Airs 
u.uk.ed  hmjiitu,  uhi'h  /hew  that  they  arc  deUined 


onn  of 


for  this  Inftrument. 

The  Kettle  Drums,  have  their  - 

are  ufed  among  the  Horfe  to  be  pUM  5  °!  Sr2i!’  <• 
or  laid  a-crofs  the  Shoulders  of  the  H?,’  V;nS  U.r>- 
Drummer,  who  with  a  Variety  of  odd  p  n Woic  C 
them  with  two  little  Iron  Bars  with  r,ii'Wc‘> 
their  Sound  is  fofter,  and  more  agreeab1-5  f  the^T 
the  common  Drum  ;  and  they  are  often  * 

Oratorio  s.  Tragedies,  and  Concerts.  ln  up<-‘ra’;, 
Ps  a  l  ter  ion,  Pfaltery ,  is  a  muficai  Mm 
in  Ule  among  the  antient  Hebrews,  who  mi^ 

We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  nreeifk  r‘cci  1E 
antient  Pfaltery.  '  P  CUfc  lo«n  ol  t)l,. 

That  now  in  Ufe  is  a  fiat  Inftrument  in  F 

! Trapazimn ,  or  Triangle  truncated  a  top  * 

It  is  ftrung  with  thirteen  Wire-Chords  ftt  . 
Odlave,  and  mounted  on  two  Bridges  on  rk  °  .on 

It  is  (truck  with  a  Plcftrum,  or  little  IronRoV*0  ?dcs‘ 
times  with  a  crooked  Stick,  whence  his  ranu °mc* 
the  Inftruments  of  Percuffion.  Its  Cheft  ( r  1  a,mun§ 

fembles  that  of  a  Spinet.  It  has  for  its  Name  hul  T 
fome  alfo  now  call  it  Nab  him  or  Nablim,  ' 

The  Dulcimer,  is  a  mufical  Inftrument  with 
Strings,  in  a  triangular  Form,  ftrung  with’  about  nftj 
Strings,  call  over  a  Bridge  at  each  End,  anj  J'f 

gradually  the  lhorter,  the  (horteft  about  eighteen  J" 
and  the  longeft  about  thirty-fix,  ftruck  \?,th  f„u u' 
Rods  :  The  Bafs  Strings  are  doubled,  and  its  Sound0  * 
not  difagrecable :  To  be  plaid  on,  ’tis  laid  on  a  Tabl- 
before  the  Performer,  who  with  a  little  Iron  Rod  j„ ,  jj 

Hand,  ftrikes  the  Strings.  This  Inftrument  is  not  much 
ufed  except  among  Puppet-Shews. 

I’ll  fay  nothing  of  Bells  in  this  Place,  fmee  jt  would 
be  only  a  Repetition  of  what  I  have  faid  of  diem  in  nr 
Treatife  of  Clock-making  under  the  Letter  C.  1 
Mod  commonly  the  Inftruments  are  dilpofed  in  a 
Place  a-part,  called  the  Orchcpa,  particularly  in  Fra- 
gedies.  Comedies,  Operas,  Oratorios,  Screnata’s,  F<\ 
The  Mufick  of  the  Inllruments  is  mod  comnmV 
called  Sy  .phony,  and  particularly  that  where  the  Com- 
pofer  is  not  confined  to  a  certain  Number,  or  certain 
Species  of  Meafure  ;  fuch  as  are  the  Preludu,  Plmtafus, 
Ricercatas ,  Toccatas. 

Prelude,  in  Italian  Preludio,  is  a  Flouri/h  or  an 
irregular  Air,  which  a  Mufician  plays  off-hand,  to  try 
if  his  Inftrument  be  in  Tune,  and  fo  lead  him  into  the 
Piece  to  be  play’d.  Overtures  of  Operas  are  a  Sort  of 
Preludes  •,  very  often  the  whole  Band  in  the  Orchdtra 
run  a  few  Divifions  to  give  the  Tune.  This  is  alfo 
called  Phan  tafia.  Hi  cere  at  a ,  &c. 

The  Symphony,  or  inpumental  Mufick ,  makes,  alfo 
one  of  the  moll  cfiential  Parts  in  a  Concert,  Opera, 
Oratorio,  Cantata,  iAc. 

A  Concert,  popularly  called  Con  fort ,  is  a  Number 
or  Company  of  Muficians  playing  or  hnging  the  Uni; 

Piece  or  Song  at  the  fame  Time. 

The  Word  Concert  may  be  applied  where  thcMul'C.\ 
is  only  Melody,  that  is,  the  Performers  all  in  Inilon-, 
but  it  is  more  properly  as  well  as  more  ufually  uni er- 
flood  of  Harmony,  or  where  the  Mufick  coniilh  ol 

divers  Parts,  as  Treble,  Tenor,  and  Bals,  OL  ^  , 

A  Concert  lor  any  Inftrument,  as  Organ,  l  larpiicnoR. 
Violin,  &c.  is  a  Piece  of  Mufick  wherein  either  ol 
Inftrumcnts  has  the  greateft  Part,  or  in  which  nt  1 
formance  is  partly  alone,  and  partly  accoiup*u),u 

the  other  Parts.  i 

Thofc  Parts  of  a  Piece  of  Mufick  that  img  ■ 

.luumpi- 


and  the  grand  Chorus  ol  a  concert,  oi  uiuy  —  ^ 
all  the  fevcral  Parts  perform  or  play  togethci, 
concerto  groffi :  The  Treble  of  the  principal  con 

.  ^  -  ft  <  I  A  I*  ^ < 


w  '  .  *  ,  {rjr a 

Parts,  is  called  canto  concert  ante  \  tins 
plays  and  fings  throughout  >  but  being  the  t  ^ 
or  inlliuments,  they  fomethnes  rc.ll  dunug  1  c  ^ 
and  the  Treble  of  the  grand  Chorus  or  M 
plays  or  fings  in  the  grand  Chorus  only,  tfn  0 ^ 
A  Cantata,  is  u  Song,  or  Conmolmun,  ^  n 
with  Recitatives,  little  Airs,  and  dillyicnt  1  id5.it 
merrily  intended  for  a  fingle  Voice,  with  a  1  ®|11(,ni 

tho*  ibtnctiines  for  two  Violins,  and  oiliei  -  ^ 


i 


MU  S  I  C  K. 


.  .  Words  or  Subjects  are  Intended  for  die  Church, 

V,S3lW  <5"“  ■'  E“  ,vl"n  “  Llm:- 


?3? 


it  IS  tan''-*  —  f  o 

KZ Wo5s  are'  well  adapted  to  the  W*.  it  has 
If  r „  ;n  irverv  agreeable,. and  generally  feems  to 


‘  7.  irverv  a^reeaDJc,*auu  w 

ff?  bv1t  Varieties,  confifting  of  grave  Parts  and  Airs 

pk;i!e  by  ub  ufcd  in  ///7^1}  t]ien  in  whence 

*  v-vlmd  —  The  Cantata’s  of  jPtfra/  are 
it  paiTcci  mto 

excdknt* 

Tint  Recitative,  in  Recitative? ,  is  a  Kind 

AC’%  n«iU  that  differs  but  little  from  the  ordinary 
0t  Sin^r;?rion  fuch  as  that  wherein  the  feveral  Parts 
iJTftaS  we  rehearfed  in  Churches,  or  Cathc 
i  or  that  wherein  the  Aftors  commonly  deliver 

l  ml'dves  on  the  Theatre  at  the  Opera,  tho  the  for- 
t,1„  rtther  a  Chant.  The  Italians  value  themfelves  on 

W  Performances  of  this  Kind,  or  Recitative  Way. 
' .  Broi fard  fays,  thefe  Words  are  often  found  in  Italian 

f  tan’s  and  arc  ftiJl  more  common  in  their  Opera’s, 
Avhich  *  to  fpcak  plain,  are  no  more  than  lb  many  fuc- 
ceflive  Cantata’s,  that  have  fome  Connexion  to  a  ge¬ 
neral  Subieft,  which  runs  through  the  whole  Opera; 

5 tis  according  to  him,  as  has  been  faid,  a  Manner  of 
SinMim,  which  borders  upon  declaiming,  as  if  onede- 
etoed  in  Singing,  or  fung  in  declaiming,  and  in 
Conference  wherein  more  Regard  is  had  to  the  Ex- 
prefiion  ot  the  Paffion,  than  of  exactly  obferving  a  re¬ 
gular  Movement.  Nonvithftanding  this  Sort  of  Com¬ 
pofition  is  noted  in  true  Time,  the  Performer  is  at 
liberty  to  alter  the  Parts  of  Meafure,  and  make  fome 
long,  others  ihort,  as  his  Subjeft  requires.  Hence 
the  thorough  Bafs  to  the  Recitative,  is  ordinarily  placed 
below  the  other,  to  the  End  that  he  who  is  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  Voice,  may  rather  obferve  and  follow  the 
Singer,  than  the  Perlon  that  beats  the  Time.  The 
Frwb  call  whatever  the  Italians  call  by  the  Name  of 
Silo  or  Soli ,  be  it  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
Parc,  by  the  general  Title  of  Recit. 

Opera,  is  a  dramatick  Compofition,  fet  to  Mufick, 
and  fung  on  a  Stage,  accompanied  with  mufical  Inftru- 
ments,  and  enriched  with  magnificent  Dre /Tings,  Ma¬ 
chines,  and  other  Decorations. 

The  Englijb  derive  the  Opera  s  from  the  French ,  they 
from  the  halians ;  and  the  Venetians,  who  hold  it  as  one 
1  of  die  principal  Glories  of  their  Carnaval,  firft  in- 
•:  vented  it. 

i  Oratorio,  is  a  Sort  of  fpi ritual  Opera,  full  ofDia- 
S  Jogues,  Rccitativo’s,  Duetto’s,  Trio’s,  RittornelJo’s, 
|  Chorw’s,  £s?f,  the  Subjeft  whereof  is  ufually  taken  from 
|  ihc  Sci ipturc,  or  is  the  Life  and  Aftions  of  fome  Saint, 
\  &,  The  Mufick  for  the  Oratorio  fhoukl  be  in  the  fineft 
S  1 -dc,  and  moft  chofen  Strains.  The  Words  whereof 
|  ait  often  in  Latin ,  fometimes  in  French  and  Italian ,  and 
|  alio  in  Englijk  T'he  Oratorio's  arc  greatly  ufed  at  Rome , 
in  Time  of  Za/. 

|  A  Piece  of  Mufick  or  Compofition,  wholly  to  be  cx- 

|  tented  liy Inftrnmcnts,  is  called  Sonata,  by  the  Italians 

|  from  Snono,  Sound.  This  is  with  Regard  to 

l  n  ,runicnts  of  feveral  Kinds,  what  Cantata  is  with  Rc- 
|  ganl i  to  the  Voice. 

I  1  he  Soma,  then,  is  properly  a  grand  free  harmo- 
wwis  Compofitiop^  divcrlificd  with  great  Variety  of  Mo- 
nons  and  lixprcfiions,  extraordinary  and  bold  Strokes, 
W  and  all  this  to  the  Fancy  of  the  Com- 
w  10  without  confining  himfelf  to  any  general  Rule 
aj  Point,  or  any  fixed  Number  or  Meafure,  gives 
.  t  to  his  Genius,  and  runs  from  one  Mode,  Mea- 
t0  another  as  lie  chinks  fit. 

bur  i ^  from  one  to  feven  and  eight  Parts  ; 

u\  »Ua  I™*  ;m*  Pcrtormed  by  a  Angle  Violin,  or 
wt)  'u>lins,  and  a  thorough  Bafs  for  the  Harpli- 


for  Chamber  Mufick.  Thefe  are  properly  a  Series  of* 
little  fhorc  Pieces,  named  from  the  Dances,  which  may¬ 
be  put  to  them,  yer  not  defigned  for  Dancing,  though  a 
Matter  of  that  Art  may  have  a  Mind  to  apply  certain 
Pofitions  and  Steps  thereto  ;  which  by  his  Judgment  are 
made  to  agree  with  their  Motions.  They  ufually  begin 
with  a  Prelude  or  little  Sonata,  iervingas  an  In t rod u (ft ion 
to  all  the  reft ;  afterwards  come  the  Allemand. ,  Favan , 
Courant ,  and  other  ferious  Dances  ;  after  them  Jiggs, 
Gavots ,  Minuets ,  C ha  cones.  Pa /fee allies ,  and  more  gay 
Airs,  the  whole  compofed  in  the  fame  Tone  or  Mode. 

Note,  That  as  there  are  feveral  Italian  and  technical  Ex- 
preffions  in  Mufick,  which  have  not  been  mentioned  in 
the  Courfe  of  this  Treatife,  and  which  every  Mufician 
ftiould  know,  I’ll  give  here  an  alphabetical  Catalogue 
thereof,  with  the  Explication  of  every  one  of  them 
in  particular;  therefore, 

A. 

A  Majufatle  in  thorough  Baifes,  marks  the  Alto,  or 
Haut-contre. 

A  bene  placito,  at  Pleafure. 

Accentor,  one  of  three  Singers  in  Parts,  or  the 
Perlon  that  lings  the  predominant  Part  in  a  T no. 

Accord,  from  the  French  Corde ,  a  String  or  Chord* 
is  thus  called  on  Account  of  the  agreeable  Union  of  the 
Sounds  of  two  Strings,  (truck  at  die  fame  Time, 
whence  alfo  fome  of  the  Confonances  in  Mufick  come  to 
be  called  Tetrachords ,  Hexachords ,  &c.  which  are  Fourths 
and  Sixths, 

M.  Carree ,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences ,  lays  down  a  new  general  Propofition  of  the  Pro¬ 
portions  which  two  Cylinders  are  to  have  in  order  t’o 
form  the  Accords  or  Confonances  in  Mufick .  He  fays* 
that  the  folid  Cylinders,  whofe  Sounds  yield  thofe  Ac¬ 
cords,  are  in  a  triplicate  and  inverted  Ratio  of  that  of 
the  Numbers,  which  exprels  the  fame  Accords.  Sup- 
pofe,  for  Example,  two  Cylinders,  the  Diameter  of 
whofe  Bafles  and  Lengths,  are  as  3  :  2,  ’tis  evident,  the 
Solidities  will  be  in  the  Ratio  of  27:8,  which  is  the  tri¬ 
plicate  Ratio  of  3  :  2,  we  fay,  that  the  Sounds  of  thofe 
two  Cylinders  will  produce  a  Fifth,  which  is  exprelfed 
by  thofe  Numbers,  and  that  the  biggeft  and  longeft  will 
yield  the  grave  Sound,  and  the  fmallcft  the  acute  one  ; 
and  the  like  of  all  others. 

Accressjmento,  fignifies  Augmentation,  as  Funto 
dy  Acer ejfwiento,  Point  of  Augmentation. 

Acute,  is  underftood  of  a  Sound  or  Tone,  which  is 
Thrill  or  high  in  Refpetft  of  fome  other.  In  this  Senfer 
the  Word  ftands  oppofed  ro  Grave.  Sounds  confidered 
as  acute  and  grave,  i.  e.  in  Relation  of  Gravity  and  A- 
cutcnds,  conftitute  what  we  call  Tune,  the  Foundation 
of  all  Harmony. 

Adagio,  is  One  of  the  Words  tiled  by  the  Italians , 
to  denote  a  certain  Degree  or  Diftin&'ion  of  Time.  *— * 
The  Adagio  exprefles  a  How  Time,  flowed:  of  any  ex¬ 
cept  grave.  —  The  Triples  l,  b  are  ordinarily  Adagio . 
A  Due,  or  Doi,  Tree,  a  Quarto,  &c.  fignifies  for 

two ,  for  three,  for  four.  See. 

Allegretto,  a  Diminutive  of  Allegro,  which  there¬ 
fore  means  pretty  quick,  but  not  fo  quick  as  Allegro. 

Allegro,  is  tiled  to  fignify,  that  the  Mufick  ought 
to  be  performed  in  a  bri/k,  lively,  gay,  and  pleaihnc 
Manner,  yet  without  Hurry  and  Precipitation,  and 
quicker  than  any  except  Preflo.  The  ufual  lix  Diftinflions 
fuccced  each  other  in  the  following  Order,  Grave ,  Ada¬ 
gio,  Largo ,  Vivace ,  Allegro,  and  Preflo. 

Note,  That  the  Movements  of  the  Time  Name  as  Ada- 
,ri*  mv  fwifrer  in  Triples  than  in  com- 

or  Vi - 

are  mofl  commonly  Alk- 


vio,  or  Allegro,  are  Twitter  in  1  ripics  than  11 
mon  Time  *,  the  Triples  I  is  Adagio,  Allegro, 
vace ;  the  Triples  I  S  2  V,  arc  mofl  common 

P  1 

of 


With  two  Vi  Uy  arc  rrncd  py  a  iuPC  Vl0,,n>  (;r  m  If  preceded  by  Foco,  it  weakens  the  Strength 
VtoliJi, ,Wtl  ,,al',ttntIy  »  figtiratcd  Bafs  lor  the  Bafs  quite-  lb  brifle  and  lively  a,  Allegro 


T) 

/*,CruKy  dinFtrcnt  Sl)crc!cs1  of  Gala's,  but  the  ,1(Td'  by  p)„  jt  adds  to  the  Strength  of  its  Significa¬ 
nt  k,  0I1C  L  lc'’'  7,  tW<i  Knu,s’  ‘U  Chief",  tjon  requiritig  the  Mufick  to  be  performed  more 

*&»  witlA,  L‘  .°lP]"rc.ll  wl.li.ch  col,.lni“n)y  brifle  and  fcluw  Allegro  alone  intimated.  Allegro 


not  Dc  per  . 

would  require  ii  it  Hood  alone. 


If  Allegro  be  pn.ee- 


tli 
1 


‘ ''Kills  wirE  *  „  r . /v,  tuiiiJHumv  I  :/i,  ,infi  fr.»M 

'my  of  tllc  VuN  fT  Pf.°tion>  lllU:lhlc  10  Wff-  liirnifics  much  tlte  lame  as  Pin  allegro.  Allegro  tua  non 
^  in.0  .  ±bJ!:;d  a,ttr  wllkh  rZ  bri/k  and  lively,  but  not  too  haltily. 

Ai.t,  from  the  T.nlir.  Alto ,  is  a  Term  applied  to  the 

high  Notes  in  ilic  Stale. 

(>  X. 


uiu  ovi  viei;  *,  alter  which  tliey 

what  tlnv  SaY*  r*ck  Manner,  and  thefe  are 

Th^V  properly  call  Sonata's. 

0t  Cr  cw"pHu*n«is  the  Saomta  di  Camera,  fit 

VOL.  II. 
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Andante,  from  the  Verb  Andare,  to  go,  fignifics, 
efpccially  in  thorough  Bafles,  that  the  Notes  are  to  be 
played  diftinrtly. 

Anthem,  is  a  Church  Song,  performed  in  Cathedral 
and  otlicr  Service,  by  the  Chorifters,  divided  for  that 
Purpofc  into  two  Chorus’s,  who  fing  alternately.  The 
Word  at  fir  ft  was  uled  both  for  Pfalms  and  Hymns, 
when  thus  performed.  St.  Ignatius  is  by  Socrates  repre- 
f-nted  as  the  Author  of  this  Way  of  finging  among  the 
Greeks  \  and  among  the  Latins  St.  Ambrofe.  Theodor et 
attributes  it  to  Diodorus  and  Flavian.  Am  alarms  For  tu¬ 
na  tu  s  lias  wrote  exprefly  of  the  Order  of  Anthems .  At 
irefenc  the  Term  is  ufed  *  in  a  fomewhat  narrower  Senfe, 
)cing  applied  to  certain  Paflages  taken  out  of  the 
Plain  is,  fc.  and  accommodated  to  the  particular  Solem¬ 
nity  in  Hand. 

Apotome,  is  the  remaining  Part  of  an  entire  Tone, 
after  a  greater  Semi-Tone  has  been  taken  from  it.  The 
Proportion  in  Numbers  of  the  Apotome  is  2048,  2187. 

A  poo  1  at  uu  a,  is  when  in  any  Part  of  a  Song  there 
are  two  Notes  that  are  fomeDiftance  from  one  another, 
as  a  Third  or  Fifth  ;  and  in  playing  fuch  Paflage,  the 
Mufician  puts  in  fmall  intermediate  Notes,  afeending  or 
de  Lending. 

Arsis  and  Thesis,  are  Greek  Terms  ufed  in  Com- 
po  fit  ion  •,  as  when  a  Point  is  inverted  or  turned,  *tis  laid 
to  move  per  Arfiu  and  Thcfin,  i.  c.  when  a  Point  rifes  in 
one  Part,  and  falls  in  another,  or  falls  in  one  Part,  and 
riles  in  another,  whence  is  produced  an  agreeable  Va¬ 
riety,  tho*  properly  fj waking,  ’tis  alfo  the  Kile  and  Fall 

of  the  Hand  beating  the  Time. 

At  to,  an  Adi,  as  of  a  Play,  Opera,  &c.  At  to  di 
Cadenza  is  a  ceitain  Difpofition  of  the  Sounds  or  Notes, 
which  not  only  make  a  Cadence  in  one  Parc,  but  di  reds 
and  points  out  in  others  *,  as  when  the  Bafs  rifes  a  Fourth 
or  fails  a  Filch,  this  Motion  is  really  a  Cadence,  and  at 
the  lame  Time  is  a  Sign  that  the  other  Parts  thereupon 
perform  their  proper  Cadence. 

B.  Signifies  Bafs  or  Baffo.  B.  C.  denotes  Bafs  continue. 

Bar,  is  a  Stroke  drawn  perpendicularly  a-crols  the 
1  fines  of  a  Piece  of  Mttftck ,  including  between  each  two, 
a  certain  Quantity  or  Meafurc  of  Time,  which  is  various 
as  the  Time  of  the  Mttftck  is  either  triple  or  common.  In 
common  Time,  between  each  two  Bars,  is  included  the 
Meafurc  of  four  Crotchets  ;  in  triple,  three.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  IJfe  of  the  Bars  is  to  regulate  the  beating  or  mca- 
luring  of  Time  in  a  Concert. 

Bqj-'adro,  or  Quadrat Oy  or  Duralc ,  in  French  called 
Bqtuinc,  is  what  the  Englijb  call  B  natural  or  fharp,  in 

Dillinrtion  to  B  mol ,  or  Flat  "(j\  As  to  the  Flat,  when 
placed  before  any  Note,  denotes  that  Note  to  be  lower’d 
a  Semi-lone  Minor,  lb  does  the  Qttarre  raile  it  to  its 
natural  or  diatonick  Situation.  Again,  if  the  Flat  be 
placed  before  a  Note  in  the  thorough  Bals  it  intimates, 
that  its  Third  is  to  be  Minor,  and  if  placed  with  any 
Cypher  over  a  Note  in  the  Bals,  as  Flat  6,  or  Flat  5, 
Cfr.  lr  denotes  that  the  Sixth  or  Fifth  thereto  are  to  be 
Hat.  But  if  the  Quad ro  be  placed  over  any  Note,  or  with 
any  Cypher  is  the  thorough  Bafs,  it  has  the  contrary  Fi¬ 
fed  l  lor  thereby  the  Note  or  Interval  thereto  is  railed  to 
its  natural  Order.  Both  thefe  Characters  are  uled  in  other 
Parts,  belides  the  thorough  Bafs,  wherein  they  afiert 
only  tlu*  Note  to  which  they  are  prefixed,  i.  c.  they  ei¬ 
ther  raife  or  lower  that  Note  alone. 

C. 

C  denotes  the  higheft  Part  in  thorough  Bafs.  Again, 
a  fimple  C  or  Semi-circle,  placed  after  the  Cleff,  inti¬ 
mates,  that  the  Mttftck  is  in  common  Time,  which  is 
cither  quick  or  llow,  as  it  is  joined  with  sWegyo, 
or  Adagio.  If  the  C  or  Scmi-circle  be  crofted  thus 

-  (T  ,  or  turned  thus  the  liiil  requires  that  the 

Air  be  played  quick,  and  the  lull  very  quick. 

Cadence,  from  the  Latin  Cadcncia ,  a  Fall,  may 
be  fined  in  the  modem  MuJ'uk ,  a  certain  Conclulion 
of  a  Sung,  or  of  the  Parts  thereof  in  many  Places  of  the 
Piece,  winch  di\  idc  it,  as  it  were,  into  lb  many  Num¬ 
bers  orPu.uds.  Flu*  Cadence  is  when  the  Parts  lull  or 
n  minute  on  a  Chord  or  Note,  the  Far  leaning  natu¬ 
rally  to  expert  it  ■,  and  b  much  the  fame  in  a  Song  as  a 
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Period,  that  clofes  the  Senfe  in  a  iWrm!  - 
A  Cadence  is  either  perfert  or  impcTf^10*  aDift°«r'r 
deuce  is  that  which  confifts  of  two  No  perf(^ 
each  other,  or  by  Degrees  conjoined  in  f“nS  after 
Parts  :  It  is  called  per  fed,  becaufe  it  fatisfil  1  °l the  tw0 
than  the  other.  The  Cadence  is  faid  to  be  ^  ,'lr  better 
its  laft  Meafure  is  not  in  Ortave  orUnifon  when 
a  Third  ;  as  when  the  Bafs  inftcad  ofdefr^!?3^* 
defeends  only  a  Third  5  or  when  defeendin.8  aFiftii, 
is  the  fame  Thing,  rifing  a  Fourth,  it  mairt’  °r’  V/|*ich 
with  the  Treble  in  the  firft  Meafurc  and  C\an  °dave 
with  the  Second.  It  is  called  imperfeft  be  y  ^ai°r 
does  not  acquiefce  in  the  Conclufion,  but  evnl' tllc ^ar 
tinuation  of  the  Song.  T  he  Cadence  is  faid  1  1  ,  Con- 
when  the  Bafs,  inftcad  of  failing  a  Fifth,  wh'  ff  ^10^en> 
experts,  raifes  a  Second,  either  Major  or  IV]*  ^  ^ 
Cadetice  is  in  two  Meafures  •,  fometimes  it  is  ^VcrY 
which  Cafe  it  is  called  a  Rcpofe,  and  only  3^'  » 
Meafurc,  as  when  the  two  Parts  flop  at  theFTi  °ne 
out  finilhing  the  Cadence.  M.  Bottrjeau  difl-inJ.cn  'vith“ 
Kinds  of  Cadences ,  with  Regard  to  the  BafiV' | -V/0 
a  Cadence  with  and  without  a  Reft.  The  CnJ  J°  .  e‘ 

Reft,  is  when  the  Finger  which  ihould  iliakfa^ 3 
dcnccy  flops,  a  little  before  it  (hakes,  on  riie  Nob  • 
mediately  above  that  which  requires  the  CA./tl' 
Cadence  without  a  Reft,  is  when  that  Stop  is  on 
Til  ere  arc  alfo  fimple  and  double  Cadences.  The  d)i 
ones  again  arc  various  *  the  more  double  are  thofc  n  1 
after  a  long  Stop,  the  lefs  double  thofc  after  a  (horto^ 

Cancherizante,  or  Cancherizato ,  js  nn  h!f 
Word  fignifying  a  Piece  of  Mttftck  that  begins  at  7 
End,  being  a  rctrogade  Motion  from  the  End  of  a  w 
Air,  or  Tune,  to  the  Beginning. 

Canone,  is  a  Rule  or  Method  of  determining  the  In 
tcrvals  of  Notes.  It  is  alfo  a  fliort  Compolitionoftwo 
or  more  Parts,  in  which  one  leads,  and  the  other  follows 

Canone  Miuso,  or  Canone  in  Corpo ,  is  a  perpetual 
Fugue  written  on  a  fingle  Line,  with  Ionic  Marks  to 
ft icw  when  the  Part  that  imitate  arc  to  begin  and  end. 

Canone  in  Partito,  or  Rifoluto ,  is  when  a/1  the 
Parts  to  a  Canon  or  perpetual  Fugue,  arc  writ,  or  in 
Partition  in  fgveral  feparate  Lines,  or  in  feparate  Parts, 
with  the  Panics  which  each  Part  ought  to  obferve  at  the 

Beginning. 

C  a  i»  e  i.  l  a ,  properly  fignifics  Chapel,  bur  the  Italians 
take  that  Word  lor  an  Aflcmbly  of  Muficians,  capable  to 
fing  or  play  all  the  Parts  of  a  Concert*,  therefore  that 
Word  of  Capelin,  by  the  Chapel ,  (hews,  that  all  the 
Voices  and  Inftrunicnts  of  a  Concert  mull  fing  and  play 
together  the  fame  Parts,  even  in  the  Entries  of  the 
Fugues  :  It  is  what  the  French  call  Grand  Chair,  Grand 
Chorus.  What  is  fung  Da  Capelin  is  ordinarily  under 

the  Sign  *Gp£»  and  marked  Alla-brevc  *,  which  fignifics 

that  the  Meafure  muft  be  beat  at  two  Times  very 
quick,  tin le Is  it  be  marked  otherwife.  Whence  the  /to* 
Hans  call  Alacfro  di  Cape  Ha,  what  wc  call  Mailer  ot 
Mttftck. 

Cito no,  Ghentr,  or  Chorus,  is  often  found  alone,  in* 
Head  of  Tutti ,  or  Da  Capelin ,  a  doi,  a  tre, 

Chori,  See.  is  two,  three ,  or  four  Chorus's.  "When  after 
the  Word  Chorus ,  wc  find  primo,  or  I‘\  wc  muft  un* 
derftand,  that  it  is  to  be  played  in  the  liiil  Chorus*,  1 
zd.  IP.  or  Secttndo,  in  the  2d  ;  and  conlquently,  tint 
the  Compel! tion  is  for  eight  Voices,  or  different  l  arts 

Chroma,  Chrome,  is  a  Greek  Term  which  hgni  « 
Colour  or  Ornament,  which  the  Italians  life  to '  Junlca 
Crotchet.  Eight  of  them  are  wanted  lor  one  - 
They  call  the  double  Crotchet  Semi-Chroma,^ 
which  are  wanted  for  one  Mealure.  I  hey  !lU.c  *'  ’ 
likewile,  of  Doflttphi  di  Chroma,  12  ol  which  go  ^  , 
Meafure  *,  oi  Nonnpla  di  Chrome,  9  for  one  h  c.iuk, 
Sell  it  pi  a  di  Chrome ,  6  of  them  lor  one  Moalure.  , 

Citt it  a,  Cypher,  is  the  Name  give;  by  j! 

to  the  Numbers  and  other  Signs,  placed  ovu  c 
in  the  thorough  Bals,  to  mark  the  Natuie  0 
cords  to  be  made  in  the  Accompaniment.  -v(1 

Cm co  1.0,  lignir.es  a  Circle;  ami  is  the  W  ■ 
by  the  Italians  to  a  Kind  ol  double  C  J,  01 

antient  AIttficks  after  the  Key.  .  .  0f  p; 

Ci r colo  Mezzo,  a  Kind  ol  Dinumiti  ^ 


1 


MU  SICK. 


n  overs  or  Semiquavers,  or  Notes  of  equal  Value, 
Teh  reprefent  a  Semi-circle,  proceeding  by  conjoint 

^Coda,  Icidjxve  ofcen  find  at  tIie  End  a  Canon  or 
c  cme  two  or  three  Meafures  to  end  with,  after  having 

seated  them  feveral  Times,  and  this  the  Italians  cali 
3ll7  ferves  only  to  end  the  Piece,  which  without  it 

S  be  carried  on  to  Infinity. 

is  the  fm  all  eft  of  all  the  fenfible  Intervals  of 

•  o  rP. _  /r 
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Comma,  «  - - -  ,  ~ 

Tunes,  and  is  about  the  tenth  Part  of  a  Tone.  Mr. 
kuv;r  fays  a  Comma  is  the  Difference  between  a  Tone 
Major  and  Minor.  It  is  feldom  ufed,  except  in  the 
Theory  of  Mufck,  to  fhew  the  Juftnefs  of  the  Con¬ 
cords  j  for  in  Praftice  the  Divifion  is  drowned  and  loft  j 
each  lefier  Tone  ordinarily  contains  ten  Comma's .  Lan- 
diet  divides  the  Tone  into  nine  Comma’s,  fo  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  him  a  Comma  is  the  ninth  Part  of  a  Tone — 
The  Proportion  of  the  greater  Comma  in  Numbers,  is 
So:8i,  that  of  the  fmaller  is  2025  to  2048. 

D.  Majufcule ,  in  the  B,  C,  mark  what  the  Italians 
call  Ilf  onto,  and  intimates  that  the  Treble  ought  to  play 
alone,  asT  does  the  Tenor,  and  B  the  Bafs. 

Deduttione,  from  the  Latin  dedullio,  is  the  Name 
which  Guido  Aretin  gave  to  the  Rife  of  the  Voice  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  Syllables,  lit ,  re,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la,  quia  per 
has  deducitur  vox ;  as  on  the  contrary,  when  the  Voice 
defeends  by  thefe,  la,  fol,  fa,  mi,  re,  tit ,  he  called  it 
reduflio,  qAa  per  has  reducitur  vox. 

E. 

♦ 

E,  on  the  Key  of  an  Organ  or  Harpfichord,  denotes 
the  Note  or  Sound  E  la  mi. 

ErisYNAPHE,  fays  Bacchitis ,  Senior,  is  when  three 
Tetrachords  or  Fourths  are  fung  one  after  another,  with¬ 
out  any  Disjunction,  as  when  we  proceed  from  the  Hy- 
poton  Telracbord  to  Mefon,  and  then  Synemmenon,  between 
which  there  is  no  diezcntick  Tone. 

Epjtrito,  the  fame  as  Scfqui-terza ,  a  certain  mathe¬ 
matical  Proportion,  whereby  they  meafure  two  unequal 
humbers,  in  which  the  greater  contains  the  lefs  twice, 
and  a  third  Part  of  the  lefs  remains,  as  4  contains  7  once 

and  an  unity  over,  which  is  one  Third  of  three,  or  the 

ai~,  8  conta,ns  6  once,  and  2  over, 
which  is  Hill  one  Third  of  fix. 

n  e  F* 

I;  often  (lands  for  the  Word  Forte. 
fh,  I  ?f\  1Snle  Ba£  Key  PIaccd  ac  thc  Beginning  of 

1  ,a  Pl^c of  M,lflck' .  Seneral|y  on  the  fourth 

pvardj,  alfo  on  the  third  and  on  any  other  at 
Pbfe  Indeed  the  Changers  wherewith  the  F  and  C 

ters1  Mr  110  ReremWance  to  thofe  Lct- 

tht Lm th,n ,ks  !t  would  be  well  if  we  ufed 
wife  ■  the  n  but  Cuflom  has  carried  it  other- 

&S,SWld  0f  -  deduce,  by 
Po£& c|ic  different  Parts  of  a  mufical  Com- 

only  in  Part confeIHCnxa,  or  Can  one ;  hut  if 
fame  Interval  P  i  "“i’  and  tllc  Inftrumcnt  repeats  thc 

*ovc  or  «"  Oftave,  Fifth  or  Fourth 


ty,Jhl  C°WltZ  FuS“e’  is  when  the  Guide  defeends  and 

iUn“£,S“d  “f  k  “ 

N“‘  " 

called  the’ 55 '**■ of  £be  higheft  Part, 
a  K«of ICadinS  Voice  or  'n^mem  in 

be  tts  Owes,  or  as  the  Italians  fay,  in  confe^L 

Habitude  and  differentia,  are  Terms  made  ufe  of  bv 
Nicomachtis,  to  diftinguilh  a  Sort  of  Proportion  ‘  III 
htudo,  fays  he,  is  a  Ratio  meafuring  any  Wval  and 

‘  regard  to  one  anorhrr  e  ^  °f  thc  Sounds>  with 

•  fe“So  »„  f“  '■«  >1*  t-  » 

Hemiolia,  otherwife  Sefqui-alteral,  is  a  Sort  of  Pm 

|e,  rnd'VMXty'ronfainsfas^f  “r 

aus  a  as  vir- 

tains  two  Times  and  rho  I  T  rqiWre  0ne  con- 

black  ones  with  i  Tail  (called  Crochets' by"the 
are  required  to  make  a  Time  emnl 

25  U f  A 

thereof  when  this  happens  the  Me  ifure  is  h  1S  •  ? 
and  called  Hemiolia  minor e.  But  be  thefe  Notes  We 

dtftinguifh  it  enough  ,  and  when  thofe  Notes  come  to 
be  white  >t,s  not  neceffary  to  put  a  Mark  to  fhew  that 
thc  Mcalure  changes,  and  that  it  is  in  common  Time. 

X  • 


above  or  G?  ,  u  "lat,c  an  Fifi 

I'kld  J,!  the .  Guide  or  Subjeft,  *ti 

^nners  of  ,or  V^tam.  A 


tis  fiiid  to  be 


^^nners  of  Rcn  J  ,  1  vlartrtm-  AJJ  the  other 

higher  or  |owi  .  “"s>, ad fanndam ,  tertian,,  fextam,  &c. 
,llc  intervals  of  ^  ^  °nl.y  efteemed  Imitations,  in  which 
obftrvul.  'Jluclc  perhaps  may  not  be  exaftly 

^J'Jierc  * 

an,i  Ztl  w.C  Kinds  of  Fugues,  the  fnnplc,  double, 

,rheM.  - 


Of  h 

-Hid 


t 


!°l!r’  ftvj,’  1 is  r°lnc  Point  confiding 

,,Kl  dconik-il  by  *|  Seen  |CS,'r^B:!n  by  OI1C  fil16lc  Ru  t, 

or  fuel,  like  Note  fifS  °  ft!  m:‘ny)  repeating  thc 
t  liH  tlic  feveral  plr«  r  n  1  ,c  lmu  F'oportions, 

fl ^'i'l'le  that  follow  ’  1 1C  CU“ns  Fart  flying  be- 

S’  Zfy  d0I’&'  wben  tw« 

;n,atcly  *«*«!  a 


n ,  •v»ms  mov(‘  f(wy,;r  '•  ’wo  or  more 

l1tcly  mixed  and  iruercWed  T  “  {'"S?C’  and  a,'c  al' 

'tt ‘dunged  by  the  levcral  Pans. 


Imitazzione,  fignifies  Imitation,  which  is  when  a 
Part  inmates  the  Tunc  of  another  Part,  either  during  a 

only  during  Tome  Meafure,  then  it  is  a  frnplc  Imita  ioZ 
Sometimes  the  Movement  only,  or  the  Figure  of  the 
Notes  is  imitated  s  and  that,  either  by  a  contrary  Move¬ 
ment,  Which  IS  called  an  inverted  Imitation,  or  in  retro- 
grading,  which  is  imitatione  canchcrizata.  Imitation 
dillers  from  a  Fugue  in  regard  to  the  former,  the  Re 
petition  mult  be  a  Second,  Third,  Sixth,  Seventh,  or 
Ninth,  either  above  or  below  the  firft  Guide  or  Voice 
to  which  it  can  be  added  that  it  may  be  at  any  Interval’ 
and  differs  properly  from  Fugue,  in  that  in  Imitation, 
the  Intervals  may  not  Ipe  precifely  the  fame ;  whereas 
where  the  Repetition  to  an  Unifon,  Fourth,  Fifth  or 

•  Oftave,  and  the  Intervals  exaftly  the  fame  in  the  Comes 
and  Guida,  it  would  be  a  Fugue. 

K. 

Kkv,  a  certain  fundamental  Note  or  Tone,  to  which 

thc  whole  Piece  be  it  Concerto,  Sonata,  Cantata,  G$c  ia 

accommodated  5  and  which  it  uftially  begins,  but  always 
ends. 

L. 

Laiioo,  a  flow  Movement,  /.  e.  one  Degree  quicker 
chan  grave,  and  two  than  adagio. 

M. " 

Monociior i),  is  a  mufical  Inftrumcnt  wherewith  to 
try  the  Variety  and  Proportion  of  mufical  Sounds.  It 
is  compofcd  of  a  Rule  divided  and  fubdivided  into  divers 
Parts,  whereon  there  is  a  String  pretty  well  ftretched 
upon  two  Bridges,  at  each  Extream  thereof;  In  the 
Middle  between  both,  is  a  moveable  Bridge,  by  whole 
Means  in  applying  it  to  the  different  Divifions  of  the 
Fine,  you  find  that  the  Sounds  are  in  the  fame  Propor-f 
tion  to  one  another,  as  the  Divifion  of  the  Line  cut  by 
the  Bridge  were.  The  Monochord  is  called  alfo  the  har- 
iiioi i ical  Canon,  or  the  canonical  Rule,  beciiulc  iavinp 
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to  meafure  the  Degrees  of  Gravity  and  Acutenefs. 

Moto,  or  more  properly,  according  to  Zarlin ,  Movi- 
ine?ito,  is  a  Term  that  has  different  Significations  in 
Mufick  ;  fometimes  it  means  only  a  Motion  or  Pa  Rage, 
from  one  Note  to  another,  at  whatfoever  DiRance,  as 
a  fecond,  third,  or  any  other  Interval ;  and  is  the  fame 
whether  the  intermediate  Degrees  (if  any  there  be)  be 
founded,  or  only  the  Extremes  oi  them,  as  the  firft  and 
laff  Sound  of  any  given  Interval. 

Sometimes  it  regards  the  Quicknefs  and  Slownefs  of 
fuch  Motion,  as  a  brifk,  flow,  lively,  or  languid  Motion, 
and  in  this  Senfc  it  is  ufed  with  regard  to  Minuets,  Ga- 
vots,  Sarabands,  &c.  But  the  moR*  common,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  mod  important  Acceptation  of  the  Word,  is 
with  refpeft  to  Harmony,  thole  above  deferibed  only 
regarding  Melody.  With  regard  to  Harmony,  ’tis  the 
comparing  the  Manner  wherein  an  upper  or  treble  Part 
moves  from  one  Sound  to  another,  with  that  wherein  a 
lower  or  Bafs  Part  moves,  which  is  to  be  done  three 
Ways. 

The  firR  is  when  the  upper  and  lower  Parts  move 
both  the  fame  Way,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  and 
is  called  motor ct to. 

The  lecond  is  when  in  comparing  the  upper  with  the 
lower  Part,  the  one  afeends  when  the  ocher  defeends, 
or  e  contra ,  and  this  is  therefore  moto  c on l r aria. 

The  lad,  is  when  one  of  the  Parts  hold  out,  or  con¬ 
tinues  a  Sound,  while  the  other  rifes  or  falls  on  any  Note 
whatfoever  ;  this  makes  what  the  Italians  call  moto 
obliquo. 

N. 

Nonupla,  is  a  quick  Time,  peculiar  to  Jiggs.  This 
Species  of  Time  is  otherwife  called  die  Meafure  of  nine 
Times,  which  requires  two  Falls  of  the  Hand  and  one 
Rife.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  Nonupla3 s. 

The  firR  is  nonupla  di  femi-minime ,  or  dupla  fefqui- 
quarta ,  thus  marked  i,  where  nine  Crotchets  are  to  be 
in  the  Bar,  of  which  four  make  a  Scmi-breve  in  common 
Time,  i.  e.  in  the  down  Stroke  fix,  and  but  three  up  * 
it  is  ufually  beat  adagio . 

The  lecond,  is  nonupla  di  crome ,  or  fefqui  ottava , 
marked  thus  ?,  wherein  nine  Quavers  make  a  Bar,  in- 
Read  of  eight  in  common  Time,  /.  e.  fix  down  and  three 
up  *,  ’tis  beat  prejlo. 

The  laR,  is  nonupla  di  fcmi-crome ,  thus  difiinguilhed 
in  which  nine  Semi-quavers  arc  contained  in  a  Bar, 
wherein  fix  teen  arc  required  in  common  Time,  fix  down 
and  three  up  •,  his  ordinarily  beat  prcftijftmo.  Befides 
thefe  there  are  two  other  Species  of  Nonupla s. 

a 

O,  Majufculc,  or  Circle,  or  double  C,  or  Semi-circle, 
is  a  Note  called  by  the  Englifh  a  Scmi-breve,  by  the 
Italians  Circolo ,  with  which  they  mark  what  they  call 
tempo  perfetto ,  and  the  Englilh  triple  Time. 

Obligato,  fignilics  for,  on  purpofc  for,  or  necef- 
fary,  or  doi  Violini  obligato ,  that  mud  be  played  with 
a  Balloon,  &c. 

Sometimes  it  fignifics  condrained  or  redrained  by 
tain  Rules,  fubjebted  to  certain  Limits  or  L  aws,  in 
order  to  perform  Ionic  particular  Thing,  to  give  fome 
particular  Expreflion  of  a  Paflion,  A 61  ion,  {£c.  in  this 
Scale  wc  fay,  contrapunto  obligato ,  fuga  obligata .  In 
this  Scnfc  we  alfo  fay,  the  Bafs  is  obligato ,  when  it  is  only 
a  Ground  of  a  certain  Number  of  Bars,  which  arc  to  be 
repeated  over  and  over  ;  l'uch  is  the  Bafs  to  Chacones, 
and  cvciy  Bafs  wherein  one  is  obliged  to  keep  a  certain 
Movement,  and  to  perform  only  certain  Notes,  &c. 

OntUM-'o,  oblique,  when  the  Word  is  joined  to  nota, 
it  (ignilks  two  Breves  tied  together,  which  make  but 
one  Body,  whence  his  named  in  Italian  nota  dun  corpo 
Jolo  *,  loinetimes  there  is  a  Tail  on  the  right  or  left  Side, 
either  ah  ending  or  defeending.  However  it  be  the  two 
Extremes  niaik  the  Sounds,  the  Middle  ierves  only  to 
tie  them. 

Octave,  is  an  harmonica!  Interval,  confiding  of 
feven  Degree^  or  Ids  Intervals. 

The  moll,  fimplc  Perception  we  can  have  of  two 
Sounds  is  that  oi  Unilbns  ;  in  regard  the  Vibrations 
there  begin  and  end  together.  The  next  to  this  is  the 
Otlave  \  where  the  more  acute  Sounds  make  precifely 
two  Vibrations,  while  the  grave  or  deeper. one  makes 
one  j  and  whcicin,  by  Conlequcnee,  the  Vibrations  of 

t 


9 

* 


CCI 


the  two  meet  at  every  Vibrate,  oF 

Hence  Uniion  and  Octave  pat  ‘  *1  Jft  ,m;w  gi*. 
Concord.  for  [jiC  * 

Overture,  or  Ouvert  ur  r  Di  ■ 
a  Term  ufed  for  the  Solemnities  at  {[If  0r?V*& 
Aft  or  Ceremony,  as  of  an  Opera,  TiJc‘?mn,,’S  of « 
Concert  of  Mufick ,  &c.  Comedy 

The  Ou-jerture  of  the  Theatre  in  v- 

of  Mufick  which  lias  ufually  a  Fum.B'"’  ,'s  1  p‘«e 
Movement.  1  tUL  In  the  r,cc.,] 


P. 


P,  in.  the  Italian  Mufick,  frequently  r„  -c 
which  is  wliat  we  call  foft.  4  ^  pay, 

Pres  a,  is,  in  general,  a  Mark,  which  fl, 
fician  whereby,  or  how  he  mull  beam  or  i  “ Mu' 
particular,  Fugues,  and,  particularly.  Cam,,,  ’  but 
it.  This  Mark  is  placed  over  the  N0?  arcLmjd‘°f 
fecond  Voice,  which  is  to  imitate  the  li.’n-  the 
If  there  be  another,  it  is  where  the  till 


oicc  nvjR 


begin,  &c. 

Presto,  fignifies  quick;  i.  e.  that  thpfow 
be  accelerated,  and  the  Time  render’d  very  for  5* 
denotes  Gaiety,  Pafiion,  Rage,  Rapidity, 

Presto,  or  Prejtijfmo,  fignifies  very  quick 
Proportions,  Proportion ,  i.e.  the  Report 
tween  two  Terms  as  between  two  N,Lln,  or  ^ 

Lines  or  two  Sounds  after  they  have  been  comp“ 
together  as  between  the  Sound  ut  downwards,  and  dr 
Sound  fit  upwards.  There  are,  in  aenenl  L  c 
of  Proportions  the  firft  called  Proportion  'of  £*,“ 
and  the  fecond  Proportion  of  Inequality.  ‘  *’ 

The  Proportion  of  Equality,  is  when  the  two  Terms 

are  equal,  or  one  contains  no  more  Parts  than  die 
other;  as  i  to  i,  2  to  2,  8  to  8. 

The  Proportion  of  Inequality ,  is  when  one  of  the 
Terms  is  greater,  i.  e.  contains  more  Parts  than  the 
other;  as  the  Proportion  of  4  to  2,  is  a  Premia  rf 
Inequality ,  fince  the  firR  Term  contains  four  Units,  and 
the  fecond  contains  but  two.  This  fecond  Proportion  is 
the  only  one  ufed  in  Mufick  ;  and  can  be  made  in  five 
Manners,  called  by  the  Italians  generi,  or  garni. 

The  firft  is  called  Moltiplice ,  or  Multiple ;  and  is 
when  the  greater  Term  contains  the  fniaJJer  more  than 
once ;  as  the  Proportion  of  4  to  2,  is  a  multiple  Propor¬ 
tion,  becaufe  4  contain  twice  2,  and  that  jufl-ly,  and 
without  any  Thing  remaining.  If  the  greater  Term 
contains  the  fmaller  but  twice,  as  4.2,  or  6. 3,  or  16.  S, 
&V.  that’s  called  proport io  dupla ,  or  double  Proportion. 
II  it  contains  it  juft  three  Times,  as  3.  i.  or  6. 2.  or 
9.  3,  c.  that’s  called  proport  io  tripla,  or  triple  Propor¬ 
tion.  II  it  contains  it  four  Times,  as  4. 1.  or  8. 2.  or 
12.  3.  it  is  proport  io  quadruple! ,  or  quadruple  Proportion, 
and  thus  in  infinitum . 

The  lecond  Proportion  of  Inequality,  is  proportion?  def 
genere ,  fupcr-par/icolarc ;  which  is  when  the  greater 
Term  contains  the  fmaller  once  only,  and  bolides  pre¬ 
cifely  one  of  the  Parts  of  that  fmaller,  as  3. 2.  for  three 
contains  two  once,  and  an  Unit  befides,  which  is  one  ol 
the  Parts  of  two  ;  but  if  that  Part  remaining  is  pre¬ 
cifely  half  of  the  fmaller  Number,  as  3.  2.  that  Proper- 
•  /ion  is  that  otherwife  called  fefqui  alt  era :  H  that  But 
remaining  is  the  third  Part  of  the  linaller  Number,  ai 
4.  3.  that  is  called  fefqui  terza:  II  it  be  the  lourth  Part, 
as  5.  4.  it  is  called  fefqui  quart  a  \  and  thus  in  iifdwn , 
adding  always  to  fefqui  the  ordinal  Number  ol  the 
fmallcft  Term.  .  n 

The  third  Proportion  of  Inequality,  is,  Proper  tun? 
genere  fuper  par zicnlc  ;  which  is  when  the  greater  1  erm 
contains  once  the  Ids,  and  befides  two,  or  three,  or 
four,  &V.  of  the  Parts  which  compote  the  Idler,  {■ 


IUU1.  V  •  KJl  till-  1  tllia  Wliis.lt  VUIM/Wi-  • 

J  ^  1  _ 

properly,  according  to  Zarhng ,  two,  or  three,  or 
Units,  6?c.  which  is  marked  in  placing  the^oiv,  •  - 

A  .A  A  A  I  it  t  'J  .1 


IM  ^  ^  ill  ^  I  A—#  w  Tf  I  ^ 1  ^  ^ 

called  Super- 1 ri -parzient e  quarta,  becaufe  7  conuais1^ 
4,  and  3  of  its  Parts,  01*3  Units.  inkeviK  m 
jiortion  of  9  to  5,  mull’  be  called  Supn  , 

ent e-quinta,  heeauie  the  Number  contains  ^ 


MU  S  I  C  K. 


,  1  rtu  Proportion,  of  Inequality,  arc  com- 

_tli  anti  5  x  t  two  above- 


f  fcs  +  of  the  Parts  of  5,  or  4  Units,  and  thus  of  the 
fVM&:and‘of  one"  of*  the  Vwo  above- 

noled  of  ,the.^  've’ll  take  no  Notice  of  them  here,  be- 
nicnf.onee i|6  havc  explained  already,  are  iufficient 

caufc  the  three  and  £0  explain  winch  are  the 

for the  R0ots  of  all  the  Con  finances  an d  of 

Forms  anu  i  ,  feCn  in  the  following  Tabic. 

theA^*’  asl  P 


The  Octave 


The  3d  Minor 
The  (ah  Major 

The  6th  Minor 


T A B T E  of  Proportions 

Con  finances. 

f  Double 
j  Sejqid-Altera 
draws  its  Sejqui-Tcrza 
1  Origin  and  J  Scfiui-Quarla 
fTorm  from]  Scfiui-Quinta 
'  die  Propor-  j  Supcr-bi-parziante 


2.  1 

3*  2 

4'  3 

5-  4 

6.  ^ 


tion 


Terza  5.  3 

Super-tri-parziante- 

8.  5. 


Quinta 


Dijfonanccs . 


The  7th  Major  j 
The  7  th  Minor 
The  falfe  FiWi 


The  Tritone 

The  Tone  Maj. 
or  zd  Major 
The  Tone  Min. 
The  Semi-Tone 
j\laf-  or  2d  Min. 
The  Semi-Tone 
Minor 
The  Comma 


15.  8. 


draws  its 


r  Super  70  parziente 
Oblava 

S  up  cr-ra  eadri  -par- 
zienle  Quint .  9.  5. 

Super  1 40  parzien- 

te,  45a  64.  45- 


Origin  and  Super  13°  par zi am 
Form  from  J  tc,  32 


the  Propor¬ 
tion 


Sefqui-Oflava 

Sefqui-Nona 
Sefiui  1 


-a 

D 


The  great  Reprcfa  is  marked  thus  LrJ  or  thus 
and  fignilics,  that  all  that  has  been  jij  play’d  or  lung 
thus  far,  muff  be  repeated,  if  it  be  the  Beginning- 
of  a  Piece;  or  all  that  has  been  play’d  or  lung  from 
fuch  a  Mark,  if  it  be  at  the  End  of  a  Piece  ;  and 
what  is  thus  lung  twice,  is  called  Reprcfa.  Thofc  Signs 
are  commonly  found  towards  the  third  Part  or  thereabouts 
of  Gavots,  Minuets,  Cotirants,  &c.  and  at  the  End  ; 
bccaufc  thole  Pieces  mull  have  two  Reprefads  ;  which  mull, 
eacli  be  played  twice.  Some  will  havc*  it,  that  when  the 

Reprcfa  lias  Points  on  both  Sides,  thus  it  fuinces  to 

mark  the  Repetition,  as  well  of  what  has  preceded  it, 
as  ot  what  follows  it.  That  when  it  has  Points  on  the 

left  Side  thus  ^  it  is  for  the  Repetition  of  what  precedes 

it  ;  and  when  on  the  right  Side  thus  ^  it  is  the  Repe¬ 
tition  of  what  follows. 

The  Reprcfa.  minor e,  is  when  only  few  Mcafures  of  the 
Reprcfa  maggiore  are  repeated.  Jt  is  marked  thus  rh  or 
thus  over  or  under  the  Note,  whereby  011c  mud  be¬ 
gin  the  Repetition. 

Rivoi.tare,  fignifies  to  change ,  as  well  in  the  Har¬ 
mony  as  in  the  Parts.  Therefore  Canto  rivoltalo ,  is  a 
\ treble  changed,  which  after  it  lias  ferved  o (Treble,  ferves 
of  Bafs.  Bajfo  rivoltato ,  is  a  Bafs ,  which  after  it  Jiaa 
ferved  of  Bafs ,  ferves  of  Preble,  &c.  Tt  is  in  that  Senfe 
we  often  find  thefe  Expreflions  in  Authors,  la  fijla  Ri- 
voltata  divicne  fettima ,  See.  the  fixth  changed  becomes  a 
feventh,  &c.  This  Change  is  called  tf/,  or  per  Rover  fa, 
for  Inftance,  fig.  50. 

S. 

Solfainc,  the  naming  or  pronouncing  the  feveral 
Notes  of  a  Song,  by  the  Syllables  /'/,  re,  mi,  fa,  fil , 
and  in  learning  to  fing. 

Of  the  feven  Notes  in  the  French  Scale,  ut,  re,  mi, 
fa,  fil,  la,  ft,  only  four  are  ufed  by  the  Englijb  in  Sing¬ 
ing,  as  mi,  fa,  fil,  la,  though  the  Italians  ufe  the  fix 
firfi.  Their  Office  therein  is,  that  by  applying  them  to 
every  Note  of  the  Scale,  it  may  not  only  be  pronounced 
with  more  Eafc,  but  chiefly  that  by  them  the  'Tones, 
and  Semi-Tones  of  the  natural  Scale,  may  be  better  mark¬ 
ed  out  and  didinguilhed. 

The  Fjiglifh  lay,  that  this  Dcfign  is  obtained  by  the 
four  Syllables,  mi,  fa,  fil,  la  ;  that  thus  from  fa  to  fil,  is 
a  Tone,  alfo  from  fil  to  la,  and  la  to  mi,  without  diftin- 
guilhing  the  great  and  lefs  Tone,  but  from  la  to  fa,  allb 
from  mi  to  fa,  only  a  Semi-Tone;  that  if  then  thefe  be 
applied  in  this  Order  fa  fil,  la  fa,  fol  ia,  mi  fa,  they 
exprefs  the  natural  Series  from  C,  and  if  they  be  repeat¬ 
ed  a  fccond  or  third  Oftave,  wc  fee  by  them  how  to  ex¬ 
prefs  ail  the  different  Orders  of  Tones  and  Semi-Tones 
in  the  diatonick  Scale  ;  and  dill  above  mi  will  Hand  fa, 
fil,  la,  and  below  it  the  lame  inverted  la,  fil,  fa,  and 
one  mi  is  always  didant  from  another  an  OiHavo,  which 
cannot  be  laid  of  any  of  the  red,  becaulc  after  mi  afeend- 
ing,  come  always  fa,  fil ,  la,  fa,  which  are  repeated  in- 

vertedJy  dclccnding. 

To  conceive  the  Ufe  of  this,  it  is  to  be  remember’d, 
that  the  firff  'Thing  in  learning  to  fing,  is  to  make  one 

•  l  -  i  -  .  .  rai  lea  Scale  of  Notes  by  Tones  and  Semi-Tones  to  an 

r.iu,  natural,  or  ligurated  Sign  ;  and  then  its  Efiett  is  odave,  and  defeend  again  by  the  fame,  and  t  he  n  to  life 
to ndorc  theChords,  changed  by  the  Pie/. is,  or  b  mol  ant{  jalfliy  greater  Intel vals,  as  at  a  heap,  as  T  hirds  and 
to  ikir  natural  Situation,  and  therefore  to  raile  ol  a  Sc:-  p'(H)rtj1s  &c.  and  to  do  all  this  by  beginning  at  Notes 
mi- 1  one,  the  Note  which  the  b  mol  had  lowered;  and  f)f  different  Pitch  •  then  thefe  Nons  are  rej  >rc  fen  ted  by 

10  lower  of  a  Semi-Tone  that  which  the  Diezis  had 
tailed. 

R. 

k'pnxo,  is  the  Name  given  by  the  Italians  to  what 

va'd!l  the  fans  of  the  grand  Chorus,  and  whereby  they 

Uillmgvnth  thole  of  the  little  Chorus,  and  therefore  mill- 

1  •'*)'  neither  the  I  larmony  nor  the  Number  ol  Parts.  They 

•;p  pojjnly  hut  Extracts  of  Kecitant  Pans,  where 

l  *iie  placed  in  11  cad  of  Recitative,  writing  only 

1S, 10  he  fung  by  all  the  Muficians,  or  Jhi  Capelin, 

ls  °>dinaiily  marked  by  the  Words  tutti,  onm 
,,ri  or  all. 


Sefqui  24a 
Sefiui  Sa 


45-  32* 

9.  8. 

10.  9. 
16.  15. 

25.  24. 

So.  Sr. 


But  it  muft  be  ob ferved,  befides,  that  all  wc  havc 
(aid  on  this  Subject,  muft  be  underftood  when  the 
orc.iter  Number  is  compared  with  the  fmaller;  and  con- 
kqtic’nrfy  rfiat  it  is  wrote  the  firft  thus  3.  1.  or  over  it 
tbis'  h  for  if  on  the  contrary  the  fmaller  was  to  be 
comp  red  with  the  greater,  then  the  fmaller  Number 
fhoiiki  b:  ait  before,  or  over  the  greater,  thus  1 .  3.  or 
thus  !,  Anil  to  denominate  their  Proportions,  nothing 
die  is  to  be  done,  than  to  place  Sub.  before  the  Deno¬ 
minations  heretofore  cxplaiiicd  ;  which  will  be  Iufficient 
to  fhev;  tint  the  fmaller  Number  is  compared  with  the 
grater.  For  Inft.mcc,  proport io  trip/a  is  marked  thus, 
3. 1.  or  1 ;  ard  propor  tio  fib  si  pin  thus,  1.3.  or  \ ,  &c. 

We  mull  obfeive,  be  (kies,  that  the  Italians  call  of 
the  general  Name  Proporzioni,  Proportions,  all  the  Spe¬ 
cie’s  of  Triples,  mentioned  in  this  Treadle. 

Q. 

Qc.ldrato,  or  Qua  pro,  which  fignifics  qttarre , 
*VW,Y»  is  the  Epithet  given  to  b,  when  it  is  a  diaco- 

_ \  \  ^  ^  '  r'lY  a  * 


W,  VIII.  »  ■  *  '  ■  -  - -  >  .  •111!  1<  I 

I  jncs  unci  Spiicc.%  to  which  rlirlc  .Syllables  au:  iipplicu, 
and  the  I  .earners  taught  to  name  each  line  ami  Span: 
thereby  s  which  makes  what  we  call  Solfti'wg.  'I  In:  l Me 
whereof  is,  that  while  they  are  learning  to  time  the  l)c 

ptccs  anil  Intervals  of  Sounds  expieflal  by  Notes  on  a 

fmc  orSnace,  or  learning  a  Sony,  to  winch  no  Wont, 
are  applieil,  they  may  .lo  it  the  better  by  Means  ol  ar- 
tieulare  Soiimls  ;  but  ehiefly  that  by  knowmp;  the  He- 
orees  ami  Intervals,  exprell'e.l  by  thole  Syllables,  they 
may  mote  rea.lily  knov.  the  Places  oi  the  Sum-  I  one  ;,  ami 
ill,-  imc  Ulllae.ee  ol  the  Notes. 


I 


15  what  we  call  in  Latin ,  Siguitw  rcpcli- 
/j'n 1 ;  bccaufc  the  Rtprefa  in  A  hjick  is  properly  ji  Sign 

‘  _  »  iomttliing  is  to  be  repeat ul.  T  here 
^  Suits  ol  Rtgrcjn ,  viz,  Reprcfa  narj^i ore,  and 
"  u  l^c  g'-eac  and  fmall  Repreja. 

V01..II. 


i  '  - 


J 


T  llamls  lor  7h//;,  all,  or  all  together.  —  It  is  alio 
ufed  10  mail:  the  Tenor,  and  the  bVonc,  rj.  au.  to 

nily  the  lirll  and  leeond  Tenor. 

•[■he  I  .el  11  r  T,  Of  //•,  is  I  If  ■■.  lit’ d  likewile  if  lif.mty 

a  Shake  to  I  e  made  on  any  Suiitnl,  am!  v.  j  Ucd..vi:i  the 
jXuie  in  be  (book  on. 

V 


T  a  a  1.  a- 


$4° 
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to  mcafure  the  Degrees  of  Gravity  and  Acutenefs. 

Moto,  or  more  properly,  according  to  Zarlin ,  Movi- 
wen  to,  is  a  Term  that  has  different  Significations  in 
Mufick ;  fometimes  it  means  only  a  Motion  or  Palfage, 
from  one  Note  to  another,  at  whatfoever  Diflance,  as 
a  fecond,  third,  or  any  other  Interval ;  and  is  the  fame 
whether  the  intermediate  Degrees  (if  any  there  be)  be 
founded,  or  only  the  Extremes  of  them,  as  the  firfl  and 
laft  Sound  of  any  given  Interval. 

Sometimes  it  regards  the  Quicknefs  and  Slownefs  of 
fuch  Motion,  as  a  briflc,  flow,  lively,  or  languid  Motion, 
and  in  this  Senfe  it  is  ufed  with  regard  to  Minuets,  Ga- 
vots,  Sarabands,  (sic.  But  the  mod  common,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  mod  important  Acceptation  of  the  Word,  is 
with  relpedt  to  Harmony,  thofe  above  deferibed  only 
regarding  Melody.  With  regard  to  Harmony,  ’tis  the 
comparing  the  Manner  wherein  an  upper  or  treble  Part 
moves  from  one  Sound  to  another,  with  that  wherein  a 
lower  or  Bafs  Part  moves,  which  is  to  be  done  three 
Ways. 

The  firfb  is  when  the  upper  and  lower  Parts  move 
both  the  fame  Way,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  and 
is  called  motor et to. 

The  fecond  is  when  in  comparing  the  upper  with  the 
lower  Part,  the  one  afeends  when  the  other  defeends, 
or  e  contra ,  and  this  is  therefore  moto  contrcirio. 

The  lad,  is  when  one  of  the  Parts  hold  out,  or  con¬ 
tinues  a  Sound,  while  the  other  riles  or  falls  on  any  Note 
whatfoever  ;  this  makes  what  the  Italians  call  moto 
obliquo. 

N. 

Nonupla,  is  a  quick  Time,  peculiar  to  Jiggs.  This 
Species  of  Time  is  otherwife  called  the  Meafure  of  nine 
Times,  which  requires  two  Falls  of  the  Hand  and  one 
Rife.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  Nonupla’ s. 

The  firft  is  nonupla  di  femi-minme ,  or  dupla  fefqui- 
quarta ,  thus  marked  where  nine  Crotchets  are  to  be 
in  the  Bar,  of  which  four  make  a  Semi-breve  in  common 
Time,  i.  e.  in  the  down  Stroke  fix,  and  but  three  up  ; 
it  is  ufually  beat  adagio . 

The  fecond,  is  nonupla  di  crome ,  or  fefqui  ottava , 
marked  thus  l,  wherein  nine  Quavers  make  a  Bar,  in¬ 
dead  of  eight  in  common  Time,  /.  e.  fix  down  and  three 
up  ;  ’tis  beat  prefto. 

The  lad,  is  nonupla  di  femi-cromc ,  thus  diftinguifhed 
•I\,  in  which  nine  Semi-quavers  are  contained  in  a  Bar, 
wherein  fixteen  arc  required  in  common  Time,  fix  down 
and  three  up  ;  ’tis  ordinarily  beat  preftijfimo .  Bcfides 
thefe  there  arc  two  other  Species  of  Nonuplas. 

O. 


O,  Majufcule,  or  Circle,  or  double  C,  or  Semi-circle, 
is  a  Note  called  by  the  Englijh  a  Semi-breve,  by  the 
Italians  Circolo ,  with  which  they  mark  what  they  call 
tempo  perfetto ,  and  the  EngliXh  triple  Time. 

Obligato,  fignifics  for,  on  purpofc  for,  or  necef- 
fary,  or  doi  Violini  obligato ,  that  mud  be  played  with 
a  Buffoon,  &c. 

Sometimes  it  fignifics  conff rained  or  reftrained  by 
certain  Rules,  fubjcifted  to  certain  Limits  or  Laws,  in 
order  to  perform  fomc  particular  Tiling,  to  give  feme 
particular  Expreffion  of  a  Pafiion,  Adtion,  (sic.  in  this 
Scale  we  fay,  contrapunto  obligato ,  fuga  obligata .  In 
this  Senfe  we  alio  lay,  the  Bafs  is  obligato,  when  it  is  only 
a  Ground  of  a  certain  Number  of  Bars,  which  are  to  be 
repeated  over  and  over ;  fuch  is  the  Bafs  to  Chaconcs, 
and  every  Bafs  wherein  one  is  obliged  to  keep  a  certain 
Movement,  and  to  perform  only  certain  Notes,  (sic. 

Obliqj-'o,  oblique ,  when  the  Word  is  joined  to  nota, 
it  fignifics  two  Breves  tied  together,  which  make  but 
one  Body,  whence  ’tis  named  in  Italian  nota  dun  corpo 
Jolo  \  fometimes  there  is  a  Tail  on  the  right  or  left  Side, 
either  alccnding  or  defeending.  However  it  be  the  two 
Extremes  mark  the  Sounds,  the  Middle  ferves  only  to 
tie  them. 

Oct Avi:,  is  an  harmonical  Interval,  confiding  of 
feven  Degrees,  or  lefs  Intervals. 

The  moll  li tuple  Perception  we  can  have  of  two 
Sounds  is  that  ol  Unilbns  ;  in  regard  the  Vibrations 
there  begin  and  end  together.  The  next  to  this  is  the 
Oil ave.  \  where  the  more  acute  Sounds  make  precifely 
two  Vibrations,  while  the  grave  or  deeper. one  makes 
one  j  and  wherein,  by  Conlequence,  the  Vibrations  of 

t 


the  two  meet  at  every  Vibrafirr  r  , 

Hence  UHifon  and  p*^^**, 

l*lc  lanje 


Concord. 

Overture,  or  Ouvertorf  n, 

a  Term  ufed  for  die  Solemnities  « 

'!’>  Comedy 

The  Oliver  hire  of  the  Theatre  in  r. 
of  Mufick  which  has  ufually  a  F ,'s  a  Pi«c 
Movement.  '  1  usue  ln  the  reCond 


-  -  at  the 

Aft  or  Ceremony,  as  of  an  Opera 

r’ - x yr.„/;-r  o  -tiagtSv 


Concert  of  Mufick ,  &c 


P. 


P,1  in-  the  Italian  Mufick,  frequenrlv  r  -f 
which  is  what  we  call  foft.  ^  y  ^gnifies  pi ^ 

Presa,  is,  in  general,  a  Mark,  which  n, 
fician  whereby,  or  how  he  mud  beein  or  \  a 
particular.  Fugues ,  and,  particularly.  Canons  d!'  b?in 
it.  This  Mark  is  placed  over  the  Note 

fecond  Voice,  whic,  is  to  imitate  the  firfl-' '  Alc.h  tile 
begin,  &c.  “rd  '  0I«  mail 


Presto,  fignifics  quick;  i.  e.  that  theMrafl.r  * 

— j  3  _  rp.  ,  . .  u,c  iwcaiure  nmft 


be  accelerated,  and  the  Time  render’d  ZTt.  .  , 

13  - - r*  _  •  i.  i.  ^  3  ^uJcil 


denotes  Gaiety,  Pafiion,  Rage,  Rapidity,  & 

Presto,  or  Preftijfimo ,  fignifics  very  quick 

Proportion,  Proportion,  i.  e.  the  Report fou„a b, 
tween  two  Terms  as  between  two  Number},  or  tm 
Lines,  or  two  Sounds,  after  they  have  been  L" 
together,  as  between  the  Sound  tit  downwards  Z 
Sound  fit  upwards.  There  are,  in  general,  twolt* 
of  Proportions  the  firft  called  Proportion  of  Emd 
and  the  fecond  Proportion  of  Inequality.  h 

The  Proportion  of  Equality,  is  when  the  two  Terms 

are  equal,  or  one  contains  no  more  Parts  than  tl)c 
other-,  as  i  to  i,  2  to  2,  8  to  8. 

The  Proportion  of  Inequality ,  is  when  one  of  the 
Terms  is  greater,  i.  e .  contains  more  Parts  than  the 
other;  as  the  Proportion  of  4  to  2,  is  a  Prom  ini  d 
Inequality ,  fince  the  fird  Term  contains  four  Units,  and 
the  fecond  contains  but  two.  This  fecond  Proportion  is 
the  only  one  ufed  in  Mufick ;  and  can  be  made  in  five 
Manners,  called  by  the  Italians  generi,  or  ginrnl 

The  fird  is  called  Molt  ip  lice,  or  Multiple ;  and  is 
when  the  greater  Term  contains  the  fmaller  more  than 
once;  as  the  Proportion  of  4  to  2,  is  a  multiple  Propor¬ 
tion,  bccaufe  4  contain  twice  2,  and  that  ju%,  and 
without  any  Thing  remaining.  If  t lie  greater  Term 
contains  the  fmaller  but  twice,  as  4.2,  or  6. 3,  or  16.8, 
&V.  that’s  called  proportio  dupla,  or  double  Proportion, 
If  it  contains  it  juft  three  Times,  as  3. 1.  or  6. 2.  or 
9.  3,  (sic.  that’s  called  proportio  tripla,  or  triple  Propor¬ 
tion.  If  it  contains  it  four  Times,  as  4. 1.  or  8. 2.  or 
12.3.  it  is  proportio  quadruplet,  or  quadruple  Proportion, 
and  thus  in  infinitum. 

The  fecond  Proportion  of  Inequality,  is  proponm  bl- 
genere ,  fupcr-particolarc ;  which  is  when  the  greater. 
Term  contains  the  fmaller  once  only,  and  bcfides  pre* 
cifcJy  one  of  the  Parts  of  that  fmaller,  as  3.  2.  for  three 
contains  two  once,  and  an  Unit  bcfides,  which  is  one  of 
the  Parts  of  two  ;  but  if  that  Part  remaining  is  pre* 
cifely  half  of  the  fmaller  Number,  as  3.  2.  miPropor- 
•  tion  is  that  otherwife  called  fifquialtera :  H  that  Ihrt 
remaining  is  the  third  Part  of  the  fmaller  Number,  a 
4.  3.  that  is  called  fefqui  terzai  II  it  be  the  fourth  Farr, 

as  5.  4.  it  is  called  fefqui  quanta  \  and 

adding  always  to  fefqui  the  ordinal  Number  of  the 

fmalieft  Term.  . 

The  third  Proportion  of  Inequality,  is,  Proportion! 
genere  fttper  parzientc  ;  which  is  when  the  greater  erm 
contains  once  the  lels,  and  bcfides  two,  or  three,  or 
four,  (sic.  of  the  Parts  which  compofe  the  IdK  J-  ■ 


I  vs  vi  1  }  v  9  V/*  A  v.^  »»  —  — 1  r  . 

properly,  according  to  Zarling,  two,  or  three,  or  ft 
Units,  (sic .  which  is  marked  in  placing  the  \>  ' ! 

for  2.  tri ,  lor  3.  quattri  for  4,  (tie.  her  ween \  JuyJ  f 

x  .  •  »  »  1*  1  \h  U,ir  nf 


Alter  which  the  ordinal  Nunuxi  0 

■  II  ..oli.v' 


k  I  G  X  HI  CO  V/l  t  -  J  ^  1  ills  01'** 

called  Super 'tri -parzientc  quart  a,  becaulc  7  font  • ■ 

4,  and  3  of  its  Parts,  or  3  Units.  i/lkc'v,t‘ , , 
jiortion  of  9  to  5,  mult  be  called  bapci  •j  j 
cut  e-quinta,  becaulc  the  Number  coni.um  Ui  ’  •  ( 


MU  S  I  C  K. 


bcfufcs  4 

0A-'rs 


of  ^  Parts  of  5,  or  4  Units,  and  thus  of  the 

—  • 

,t':vcrs.  ,  h  proportion,  of  Inequality,  arc  com- 

The  Multiple,  and  of  one  of  the  two  above- 
lofeii  of  the  ^  £ake  no  Notice  of  them  here,  be- 

®cnli0r  hree  we  have  explained  already,  are  fufficient 
c'U,fC1  PnftTce  of  UuficK  and  to  cxpla.n  which  are  the 
forthC;‘  Roots  of  all  the  Confinance^X  Difonnces  of 
f°n«s  f  1  „  olainly  feen  in  the  following  Table, 
the  M«f‘ck>  as  1  P  1 

TABLE  of  Proportions. 


The  0$avC 
The  Fifth 

The  Fourth 
The  3d  Major 
The  3d  Minor 
The  6ch  Major 

The  6th  Minor 


Con  finances. 

f  Double 
Sefqui-Altera 
draws  its  [  Sefqui-Perza 
.  Origin  and  J  Sefqui- Quart  a 
rForm  from  |  SefquRQuinla 

I  S  upcr -bi-par zianle- 

Terza  5.  3. 

Supcr-lri-parziante- 
Quinta  8.  5. 


2.  jt 

3.  2. 

4*  3* 

5.  4. 

6.  5. 


the  Propor¬ 
tion 


Dijfonances . 


fhc  7  th  Major 
[he  7th  Minor 

The  faJie  Fifth 

flic  Tritone 

phe  Tone  Maj. 
or  2d  Major 
The  Tone  Min. 
The  Semi-Tone 
Maj.  or  2d  Min. 
The  Semi-Tone 
Minor 
The  Comma 


draws  its 
Origin  and 
Form  from 
f*  the  Propor¬ 
tion 


Super  70  parzienle 
Oftava  15.  8. 

Stipcr-meadri-par- 

ziente  Quint.  9.  5. 
Super  1 40  parzien- 

tc,  45a  64.  45. 

.  Super  130  parzien- 

J  32* 

n  Scfqui-Oftava 


45-  32 
9* 


Sefqui -Nona 
Sefqui  I5a 

24a 

Sefqui  Sa 


10.  9. 
16.  15. 

25. 24. 

So.  8r. 


But  it  muft  be  obferved,  befides,  that  all  wc  have 
faid  on  this  Subject,  muft  be  underftood  when  tlie 
treater  Number  is  compared  with  the  fmaller;  and  con- 
ftquently  that  it  is  wrote  the  firft  thus  3.1.  or  over  it 
f/ius  j ;  for  if  on  the  contrary  the  fmaller  was  to  be 
comp  red  with  the  greater,  then  the  fmaller  Number 
(hoiihi  bv*  put  before,  or  over  the  greater,  thus  1.  3.  or 
thus  h  And  to  denominate  their  Proportions,  nothing 
die  is  to  be  done,  than  to  place  Sub.  before  the  Deno¬ 
minations  heretofore  explained  ;  which  will  be  fufficient 
to  inew  that  the  fmaller  Number  is  compared  with  the 
greater.  For  Infl.tnce,  proport io  triplet  is  marked  thus, 
3.  i.or  1  ;  and proportio  fab- . ripla  thus,  j.  3.  or  5,  &c. 

Wc  mull  obftrve,  befides,  that  the  Italians  call  of 
the  general  Name  Proporzioni,  Proportions ,  all  the  Spa¬ 
des  ol  Triples,  mentioned  in  this  Treadle. 

_  Q. 

Quadra  to,  or  Quadro,  which  fignifies  qttarre , 
is  the  Epithet  given  to  b,  when  it  is  a  diato- 
mck,  natural,  or  figurated  Sign  ;  and  then  its  Effect  is 
to  r chore  the  Chords,  changed  by  the  Piezis,  or  b  mol 
to  tlidr  natural  Situation,  and  therefore  to  raile  ol  a  Se¬ 
mi- lone,  the  Note  which  the  b  mol  had  lowered  ;  and 

to  lower  of  a  Semi-Tone  that  which  the  Diezis  had 
railed. 

,,  R- 

Kll’,lN’°,  >s  the  Name  given  by  the  Italians  to  what 
v-r  oilI  die  Parts  ol  the  grand  Chorus,  and  whereby  they 
^hnguilh  thok-  of  the  little  Chorus,  and  therefore  mill- 
F1)  neither  the  1  larmony  nor  the  Number  ol  Parcs.  They 
''u  R*‘ly  bm  Extracts  of  Rccitant  Parts,  where 
•mes  ;uc.  placed  inllcad  of  Recitative,  writing  only 
‘iWt.  1S. t0  be  lung  by  all  the  Muficians,  or  I  hi  Capelin , 
...,'ltb,s  oidinaiily  marked  by  tlie  Words  lulli,  om- 

or  nil. 

1!i  w^nt  wc  r;dl  in  Latin ,  Sigunm  repet i- 
or  \V  .i!CCiU!fc  Piprefa  in  jWnJ/ch  is  properly  a  Sign 
ar-uf'i  1  KlC  j'°nicthing  is  to  be  repeated.  There 
r, 01ls  °l  Reprefa,  viz.  Repyefa  wa"viore,  and 
’  5'  c*  die  liteac  and  fmall  Rcpreja. 

^  Vol.H.  J 


The  great  Reprefa  is  marked  thus 
and  dignifies,  that  all  that  has  been 


or  thus, 


,1]  play’d  or  fung 
thus  far,  muft  be  reseated,  if  it  be  the  Beginning"- 

*  r  '  O  o 

of  a  Piece;  or  all  that  has  been  play’d  or  fung  from 
fuch  a  Mark,  if  it  be  at  the  End  of  a  Piece  ;  and 
what  is  thus  fung  twice,  is  called  Reprefa.  Thofc  Signs 
are  commonly  found  towards  the  third  Part  or  thereabouts 
of  Gavots,  Minuets,  Courants,  (Ac.  and  at  the  End  ; 
bccaule  thole  Pieces  muft  have  two  Reprefa9 s ;  which  muft 
each  be  played  twice.  Some  will  have  it,  that  when  die 

Reprefa  has  Points  on  both  Sides,  thus  [J  it  fufficcs  to 

mark  die  Repetition,  as  well  of  what  has  preceded  it, 
as  of  what  follows  it.  That  when  it  has  Points  on  the 

left  Side  thus  |)J  it  is  for  the  Repetition  of  what  precedes 

it  ;  and  when  on  the  right  Side  thus  it  is  the  Repe¬ 
tition  of  what  follows. 

The  Reprefa  minor e ,  is  when  only  few  Mcafures  of  the 
Reprefa  maggiore  are  repeated.  It  is  marked  thus  rk  or 
thus  Hr  over  or  under  the  Note,  whereby  one  muft  be¬ 
gin  the  Repetition. 

Rivoltare,  fignifies  to  change ,  as  well  in  the  Har¬ 
mony  as  in  die  Parts.  Therefore  Canto  vivo  It  at  0 ,  is  a 
* treble  changed ,  which  after  it  has  ferved  of  'Preble,  ferves 
of  Eafs.  Baffo  rivoltato ,  is  a  Bafs,  which  after  it  has 
ferved  of  Bafs ,  ferves  of  Preble ,  &c.  It  is  in  that  Senfe 
we  often  find  thefe  Exprcfiions  in  Authors,  la  fefta  RR 
•voltata  diviene  fettima ,  &c.  the  fixth  changed  becomes  a 
feventh,  &c.  This  Change  is  called  al ,  or  per  Rover  fa , 
for  Inftance,  fig.  50. 

S. 

Solfaino,  the  naming  or  pronouncing  the  fevcral 
Notes  of  a  Song,  by  the  Syllables  ///,  re ,  mi,  fa,  fol , 
and  in  learning  to  fing. 

Of  the  feven  Notes  in  the  French  Scale,  ut,  re,  mi, 
fa,  fol,  la,  ft,  only  four  are  ufed  by  the  Englijh  in  Sing¬ 
ing,  as  mi,  fa,  fol,  la,  though  the  Italians  ule  the  fix 
firft.  Their  Office  therein  is,  that  by  applying  them  to 
every  Note  of  the  Scale,  it  may  not  only  be  pronounced 
with  more  Eafe,  but  chiefly  that  by  them  the  Tones, 
and  Semi-Tones  of  the  natural  Scale,  may  be  better  mark¬ 
ed  out  and  diftinguifhed. 

The  Englijh  fay,  that  this  Dcfign  is  obtained  by  the 
four  Syllables,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la  ;  that  thus  from  fa  to  fol,  is 
a  Tone,  alfo  from  fol  to  la,  and  la  to  ml ,  without  diftin- 
gui filing  the  great  and  lefs  Tone,  but  from  la  to  fa,  alfo 
from  mi  to  fa,  only  a  Semi-Tone;  that  ft  then  thefe  be 
applied  in  this  Order  fa  fol ,  la  fa,  fol  la,  mi  fa,  they 
exprefs  the  natural  Series  from  C,  and  if  they  be  repeat¬ 
ed  a  fccond  or  third  Ocftave,  we  fee  by  them  how  to  ex¬ 
prefs  all  the  different  Orders  of  Tones  and  Semi-Tones 
in  the  diatonick  Scale  ;  and  Hill  above  mi  will  Hand  fa, 
fol,  la,  and  below  it  the  fame  inverted  la,  fol,  fa,  and 
one  ini  is  always  dillant  from  another  an  OtTave,  which 
cannot  be  fitid  of  any  of  the  reft,  becaufc  after  mi  amend¬ 
ing,  come  always  fa,  fol,  la,  fa,  which  arc  repeated  in- 
vcrrcdJy  dclccnding. 

To  conceive  the  Ufc  of  this,  it  is  to  be  remember’d, 
that  the  firft  Thing  in  learning  to  ling,  is  to  make  one 
raife  a  Scale  of  Notes  by  Tones  and  Semi-Tones  to  an 
Odd  a  vc,  and  defeend  again  by  the  lame,  and  then  to  rife 
and  lhll  by  greater  Intervals,  as  at  a  Leap,  as  Thirds  and 
Fourths,  Uh\  and  to  do  all  this  by  beginning  at  Notes 
of  dtlfeivni  Pitch  ;  then  theft  Notes  are  rep  re  fenced  by 
.Lines  and  Spaces,  to  which  tlic-je  Syllables  aie  applied, 
and  the  J  .earners  taught  to  name  each  Line  and  opace 
thereby;  which  makes  what  wc  call  Solfaing.  The:  Ufc 
wheveol  is,  that  white,  they  are  learning  to  tunc  the  De¬ 
grees  and  Intervals  of  Sounds,  cxprelTcd  by  Notes  on  a 
Line  or  Space,  or  learning  a  Song,  to  which  no  Words 
ure  applied,  they  may  do  it  the  better  by  Means  ol  ar- 
tieulare  Sounds  ;  but  chiefly  that  by  knowing  the  De¬ 
crees  and  Intervals,  expreifed  by  thoft  Syllables,  they 
may  mom  readily  know  the  Places  oi  rhe  Sum-Tones,  ami 
the  Line  Dillancc  ol  the  N<)tes. 

—  1 1  i »  a  1  fo 
.  a0,  to  lig- 


3 


T  fl.mds  for  TV////,  all,  or  all  mgether.  - 
uftd  to  mai k  the  ft’enor,  and  the  1 ’ij-ui cw  ifJ 

nily  the  (irtl  and  lecond'ienor. 

The  Letter  F,  or  tr,  is  1  ion  til'd  hkewde  10  ligmty 
a  Shake  to  be  made  on  any  Sound,  ami  is  placed  ovei  the 

Nute  to  be  (hook  on.  * 

/  y  1  A  HI.  A- 
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T A uatura,  fi gni fi e s  T \i 'Mature ,  which  is  in  gene¬ 
ral,  when  to  mark  the  Sounds,  the  Letters  oi(  the  Al¬ 
phabet,  Cyphers,  and  other  Signs  are  ufed,  which  is  not 
common  in  the  modern  Mu  Pick  *  but  this  Term  is  more 
particularly  adapted  to  the  Manner  of  writing  a  Piece  of 
Mufick  for  the  Theorbo,  Lute,  Guittar,  Viol,  or  the 
like,  which  is  done  on  parallel  Lines  (each  of  which 
reprelcnts  a  String  of  the  Inllruments)  certain  Letters  ol 
the  Alphabet,  whereof  A  marks  that  the  String  is  to  be 
llru ck  open,  /.  e.  without  putting  the  Finger  of  the  Left- 
lJand  on  the  Neck.  B  Ihews  that  one  of  the  Fingers  is 
to  be  put  on  the  firlt  Stop,  C  on  the  fecond,  D  on  the 
third,  and  lb  on  through  the  Oftavc. 

The  Tab! at  tire  of  the  Lute ,  is  wrote  in  Letters  of  the 
Alphabet,  and  that  of  the  Harpfichord  in  common 
Notes  with  Figures  over  their  1  leads,  though  the  Ger- 
wj;;/,  Saxons,  Swedes,  6cc,  who  feldom  or  ever  life 
our  Notes,  and  who  have  rendered  them  lei  ves  famous 
lor  their  accurate  Practice  and  Knowledge  of  this  Sort 
of  Writing,  ule  it,  not  only  lor  the  Lute,  Bals-viol, 
but  alfo  for  the  Organ  and  Harpfichord,  placing  plain 
Letters  without  Lines.  • 

T r.  m  :>  e  a  a m  e  n  t,  is  what  the  Italians  otherwife  called 
participation?  ;  wherefore  they  call  the  modern  Sytlem, 
Syjlam  tan  pernio,  or  participate,  bccaufe  founded  on 
Temperature,  that  is,  on  the  Diminution  of  fome  Inter¬ 
vals,  and  the  enlarging  of  others  ;  which  makes  it  par¬ 
ticipate  of  the  diatonick  and  cbromatick  Sy kerns. 

The  better  to  underlland  what  is  meant  hereby,  his 
to  be  obferved,  i.  That  among  the  Antients,  there 
were  three  Sect?,  who  had  very  different  Opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  prccife  Com  pals  or  Extent  of  each  Interval. 

The  liril  of  thcle  were  the  Pythagoreans,  Dilciples  of 
Pythagoras ,  who  would  have  it  that  Reafon  alone  was 
the  proper  Judge  of  Sounds,  and  their  Proportions,  and 
confequently  that  the  Forms  of  Intervals  were  all  rational, 

c.  they  admitted  none  but  fucli  as  they  could  demon¬ 
lira  tc  cither  arithmetically  by  Numbers,  or  geometrically 
by  Lines  ;  and  that  therefore,  the  fifth  mufl  always 
have  the  Proportion  of  2  :  3,  die  fourth  that  of  3  :  4. 
the  Tone  minor,  9:10.  the  lone  major  that  of  S’  :  9, 
exactly ;  and  befules  thcle  they  fix’d  the  Proportions  of 
many  other  Intervals,  which  have  afforded  Dilputes  for 
as  many  Mathematicians. 

But  the  Ear  (the  Judgment  whereof  is  very  nice)  does 
not  agree  to  what  they  lb  fixed.  The  roll  in  the  Courfe 
of  my  Treadle. 

X  e  t  it  a  c  no  lip,  in  the  undent  Mufick ,  a  Concord 
conlilling  of  three  Degrees  or  Intervals,  and  four  Terms 
or  Sounds  ;  called  by  the  Antients  alfo  (more  properly) 
D: ate (jar on,  and  by  us  a  Fourth . 

Transposition',  the'  writing  any  Song,  Air,  or 
Tune,  in  any  Key  different  from  that  in  which  it  was 
firlt  com  poled. 

Of  thcle  dure  are  two  Kinds  •,  the  fir  ft:  is  with  refpect 
to  the  Clclf,  and  the  llcond  with  regard  to  the  Key. 

I  ranfpofition  with  refpedt  to  the  Cleft*,  con  fills  in 
changing  the  Places  or  Seats  of  the  Notes  or  Letters, 
among  the  Lines  and  Spaces  ;  but  lb  as  that  every  Note 
be  let  at  the  lame  Letter. 

This  is  done  either  by  moving  die  lame  Cleft*  to  another 
Line,  or  by  uling  another  Cleft*  ;  but  with  Signs  that 
place  the  Tunes  and  Semitones  in  the  fame  Order  as 
be  lore,  by  realbn  the  Piece  is  in  the  fame  Key. 

The  Pi  ad  ice  is  cafy  in  the  lame  Cafe;  in  the  lirft 
you  lake  the  liril  Note  at  the  lame  Dillance  above  or 
below  the  Cleft- Note*,  in  its  new  Poll  lion  as  before  ;  and 
all  1  he  roll  of  the  Notes  in  the  lame  Relations  or  Di- 
fiar.ee".  horn  one  another,  lb  that  the  Notes  are  all  let  on 
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fi.*.  li.v.d  ivclations  of  the 

three  Cleffs  in  the  Scale,  it  will  be  .  , 
of  the  li r ft  tranfpofc.1  Note,  and  then  all°  ,Rnd  t!l-  S'* 
be  let  at  the  fame  mutual  Diftances  thev'  ,,  C  rcf*  art  t , 
Suppofe,  for  Example,  the  firfl;  J '*ererat  btfort. 
be  D,  a  Sixth  above  the  Bafs  Cleff  °  3  S°ns*j 

is  placed,  the  firfl:  Note  mufl:  be  a  great.-iT t,lat  ft 

becaufe  a  greater  Second  above  the  Mr.  above 

above  the  Bafs-Cleff,  the  Relation  bmv,fS  ] 

being  a  Fifth  ;  fo  the  firfl  Note  will  h-  l},u  i"  t|ie 
dividual  D.  “'ll  the  fa,nt 

The  Ufe  of  this  T ranfpofition  is,  that  ]f  ,  ~ 

fet  with  a  certain  Clclf  in  a  certain  Pofition  °l8  b-ci"3 
;o  far  above  or  below  the  Staff  of  five  i:  ’  ,  ^’«e> 

by  the  Change  of  the  fame  Cleff  in  the  pimculfl’A 
or  by  taking  a  new  Cleff,  be  brought  within  2™’ 
pafs  of  the  Lines,  or  at  lead  more  within  r  0ln' 
than  before.  r  Extre.n- 
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L ranfpofition  from  one  Key  to  another  »  -  A  . 
of  the  Key,  or  fetting  all  the  Notes  of  a  Son 
ferent  Letters,  and  performing  it  confequently  m  n 
rent  Places  upon  the  In llruments.  The  De!}J  V51**, 
is,  that  a  Song,  which  being  begun  in  oncPh V' 
high,  too  low,  or  otherwife  inconvenient  for  a  !*  t0° 
Inllrument,  may  be  begun  in  another  Place 
that  carried  on  through  all  its  jull  Degrees/'  The  CM 
and  its  Pofition  here  remain  the  fame, ^and  the  *  ^ 

is  of  the  Notes  themfclves  from  one  Letter  to  anoth’ 
and  its  Line  or  Space  to  another.  ‘tr’ 

In  the  former  Tranfpofition ,  the  Notes  were  exirelP  i 
by  the  fame  Letters,  but  both  removed  to  difurcntli- 
and  Spaces;  in  this  the  Letters  are  unmoved,  ari ft 
Notes  of  the  Song  transferred  to,  or  cxprefTed  Votft 
Letters,  and  confequently  fet  on  different  Lm'l 
Spaces,  which  therefore  require  a  different  Sham*  j 
the  Cleff.  °  01 

Tranfpofition  then,  is  the  changing  the  Notes  ofaSone 
a  different  Species  of  Octave,  to  that  in  which  it  ^ 
firll  compofcd,  or  at  leall  in  which  ’tis  actually  noted, 
in  luch  Sort  that  the  Semitones  of  the  two  Fourdi/ 
which  compofe  each  Oftavc,  as  mi  fa,  and  as  the  M-f 
have  fi  ut ,  may  be  found  by  means  of  -jj-  -jp 

or  exaftly  in  the  fame  Range,  or  m  the  fame 

Degree  or  Proportion  to  another,  as  before  Tranfpofi¬ 
tion,  for  Inflancc,  fig.  52.  where  the  Semitones  ol  the 
Fourth  in  the  Diatonick  are  found  by  means  of  Sharps. 

Or  ’tis  the  iifing  one  or  more  chromatick  Chords,  in* 
Head  of  the  natural  and  diatonick,  to  conllitute  a  Mode, 
that  is  to  fay,  to  place  the  Final  on  any  Degree  at 
Plcafurc,  or  to  render  the  Fifth  above  it  juft;  and  by 
that  Means  make  it  the  Dominant,  or  to  make  the  third 
Major  or  Minor,  &c. 

It  mu  ft  be  obferved,  it  is  not  impoflibk*  to  tranfpofe 
a  diatonick  Song,  or  one  wherein  there  aie  none  but 
natural  Chords,  either  higher  or  lower,  without  the 
Aid  of  thefe  chromatick  Signs,  cither  one  Flat,  or  or..1 
Sharp,  and  very  often  one  may  not  be  fuflicicnt ;  there¬ 
fore  we  mu  ft  remark  that  if  many  Flats  or  Sharp  K 

found  in  a  Song,  either  immediately  alter  a  Cleft,  or  a 

different  Parts  of  the  Song,  on  the  natural  or  cllcntul 
Chords  of  the  Mode,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  tac 
Song  is  in  a  tranfpofed  Mode,  and  t  herd  ore  may  * 

reduced  to  a  natural  one. 

Laftly,  Tranfpofition  is  to  ule  thefe  chromatic*  «-• 
rafters  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  that  by  their  Hdp  [-c 
Chords  of  the  two  Oftavcs,  though  they  begin  ani  con 
tinuc  in  different  Letters  or  Degrees  of  the  lit) 
form  the  fame  Intervals,  and  confequently  have  tnc  mj- 
Names.  For  Inllance,  fig.  53.  here  are  only 
ol  lit  and  re,  becaufe  the  Finals  ol  all  tr.inhn  a  1 
mull  be  one  of  thole  two;  il  tit,  the  thin  ,nuU  ' 
Major ;  if  re.  Minor. 

Note,  That  the  <T ranfpofition  is  a  Tiling  which  ‘ 
great  deal  of  Trouble  to  young  Pr.uriitumiij \  > 

ing.  Sometimes  by  the  Negligence  eir.u  i  « [p  ‘ 
or  Copills  in  forgetting  to  place  the  1 1 1  ro m.i 

•  ■  ’  -  1  -i  t cl'  nu 


for  a  Flat  or  a  Sharp  being  omitted  :  ^ 
makes  them  millake  in  tranljiolnip,  1  ;  ’  ^ 

they  fuppofe  noted  in  a  certain  Clelt,  "  ,  Ci .  .t 
Iirndent.il  Flats  or  Sharps  in  theCourle  <>  1 
llirw  not  to  be  natural.  This  I  r.m  po*1  ^  t 
laill-s  nor  lowers  the  Tone,  but  c'k.mft  1  • 
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M  U  t 

on]y  and  reduces  a  tranfpofed  Song  to  a  natural  one. 

Tremolo*  lrewolante,  or  T*) uni&nt is  often  found 
• ,  r  entire,  or  in  abregee,  Trent.  To  give  Notice, 
Cf ''ci  ’liy  to  thole  who  play  on  Inftruments  with  a  Bow, 
011  the  fame  Degree  feverai  Notes  with  a  fingle 

£  V  die  BoW»  t0  imitate  as  ic  we**e  the  Shake  of 
':,.°Or-ran.  That’s  alfo  often  marked  for  Voices :  We 
!%■  Examples  of  both  in  Mr.  Lully* s  Opera  of 
"Vvc  find  fomc times  alfo,  that  Word  Tremolo,  and  its 
•;.iViVUive  Trcmoleto,  to  fignify  what  the  French  call, 
though  improperly,  Cadence ,  and  which  fhould  be  cal- 
» a 

‘  Trl-’.s,  a  Term  purely  Latin,  which  fignifies  three , 
,,-j  in  antitnt  Mufick  a  Trio,  i.  e.  a  Compofition  in 
f  ree  Darts,  and  to  be  performed  by  three  Voices  alone. 
Trias  harmonica,  are  Greek  Terms  latinized, 

,  v,j5;ch  can  be  trail  Hated  Harmonick  triard ;  and  is  a  Corn¬ 
el  of  three  radical  Sounds  all  heard  together,  neither 
v‘  *  i  thou  being  at  the  Odtave  of  the  two  others  •,  and  of 
v.iiich  one  is  a  Fifth,  and  the  other  a  Third  above  the 
other,  which  is  the  Fundamental. 

The  Triad,  is  properly  a  Confonance  formed  of  a 
Third  araU  fifth  >  which  with  the  Bafs  or  fundamental 
Sound  make  three  different  Terms  ;  whence  the  Name 
trial  That  of  harmonical  is  doubtleis  given  ic  from 
the  wonderful  Property  of  the  Fifth,  which  divides  itfelf 
into  two  Thirds  very  naturally,  both  excellent  and  per¬ 
fectly  agreeable;  fo  that  this  one  Sound  dilpoled  between 
two  others  make  two  Thirds  at  once,  one  Major,  the 
other  Minor,  and  of  Confluence  a  double  Harmony. 

Hence  it  is,  that  in  Trios ,  particularly  this  Concord  is 
preferred  to  that  which  divides  the  Odlave  into  a  Fifth 
and  a  Fourth,  in  regard  that  if  there  be  Concord  on  one 
Side,  there  is  a  Difcord  on  the  other,  whereas  here  the 
Harmony  is  compleat  on  both  Sides.  But  here  it  muft 
be  observed,  that  the  Fourth  is  by  fome  accounted  a 
Dilcoid,  but  by  moll  eftcemcd  a  Concord  5  and  ’tvvas 

upon  the  Divifion,  that  a  great  many  of  the  ancient  Ni¬ 
ceties  depended. 

Of  the  three  Sounds  which  compofe  the  harmonical 
the  gravelt  is  called  die  Fundamental  or  Bafis ; 
the  acute  ft,  that  is,  that  which  makes  the  Fifth,  and 

terminates  the  Concord  upwards,  is  called  the  excluded  ' 

or  ijigjidl  Sound,  [onus  excluftts ,  and  that  which  divides 

tne  J-iirh  fo  agreeably  into  two  Thirds,  the  harmonical  i 
n  Jr  an,  we  jus  harmonious.  j 

Jlus  Diyilion  of  the  Fifth  into  two  Thirds  may  be  1 
j,  T’d  TV'  VJZ ■  HrJl ’  llarnion'cally,  when  t 

C'!  L  tllc  'j™d  is  faitl  to  be  perfeft  and  natural.  , 

,  •mthmetically,  when  the  leis  Third  is  lowed;  r 

hl'rf  T* 'f  W?p  in  which  Cafc  thc  Trind  «  called  ] 

irnlch  S’  rud  ai'C  S°0t1,  bUt  C- C  ia'1  "  n°C  f°  ' 

iimLo  nUcn  marked,  in  Abregee,  by  a  T.  or  by  £ 

...  '  on  y  b>  a  imall  r,  as  well  for  Voices  as  for  Inllru-  v 

10  thac  you  mud  beat  very  quick  j, 

])r, TO,  VrT-  aftcr  a.not,1L‘r»  two  Sounds  in  conjoint  n 

theluT’ ii  t  ’  "»  &c-  fo  tl«at  you  begin  by  b 

,v  ‘/T  by  t  lC  Cowell  ^  and  this  is  properly 

mV"  !-,c  !^bManner-  *  «  o 

5  lamr  feveral  Tim“  on  the  p 

,  Qiiiekiu  Is^  t! ,r'"n  '*  ‘tl  Cf  o.w’  antl  ending  with  v, 

lr°at  01,1  form  thcm;  Turin-  b< 

1S  l’roI>cr,y  tlte  true  Italian  Trillo,  at  hi 

Notes.  The  r 
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or  with  the  other  two  funcrior  Pim  ;  -  ^  . 

themfdvSn  thC  tW°  fUpen0r  Parts  make  a  Third  among 
3-  That  therefore  the  Fiftli  and  Oftave  are  verv  (PI 
the’kafs,  Ir ‘betweenlt  ^  ^  bC  n°  Third  » 

£  “r;s  %%  is 

alio  very  well  with  the  h,3,1  ^th’  as 

Vidcd  an  Oftave  follow  T  ’  5th»  Pro' 

with  the  4th,  and  follow’d  t  the^d  TlT'S1’*"’^ 

the  2d,  and  follow^  the  -th  with 

The  ,  nq  the  SonS  ancl  Harmony. 

1  h e  fal fe  muft  be  accompanied  by  the  qd  or 
6t.i^  and  followed  by  the  Third.  *  ^  3d  or 

Third"  £[fti°US  ty*  muft  bc  accompanied  by  the 

JSSSs&SZ,  “  “i  rrr J  b,! 

feidom  by  the  OdaveT'’  J  9  ’’  hM  or 

cond'o^ldlrlf  may  be  accompanied  by  the  Se- 

holds  on  tland  l°nm  by  a  if  the  Bafs 


V. 


,i»«  vvt  .ttot;,'  v- for  “  vi»,i“  > » 

^■(V/ARIH10’  Variaz‘one>  fignifies  in  Mufick  all  the 
dtfterent  Manners  of  play, ng  or  finging  anTir,  cither 

addmg  of  Graces,  in  inch  a  Manner  h  ive  as 
one  may  fl,l  d.fcern  the  Ground  through  all  the  Enrich- 
ments,  wh'ch  lome  call  embrodcries.  Thus,  for  Inftance 

thc  FoUeS  d’EfP^  of  CbaJ[ 

v£ons  &  d  fomet,mcs  ot  Gavot^  ^  fo  many 


ijfl 


r  ,Ty  com,iion  Not“-  The 

p‘"f,  or  made  i  /‘!tl/U  'l,  y  a,Kr  l,|cy  haVL'  held  out 
»UrWw  to  S  : lu  v1  °r  T’ma  of  two  Of  more 
l,J;  'VrakniMl.  V°‘Ce’  wh,ch  r°  long  a  Tenlion 

i  i:  in  c. 


'V'thatl  mr'-  t0.  bc  l,cr- 

‘H'd  which  oL  "  "S,  Co'”l>ohtion  which  is  thc 

,  k'Cuimn1)oi,u’  V.  1 ia  .  T'.fofos  the  general  Rules  of 

'''hhs  to  follow  T  .  01  T  mak,nB  two  O if. laves  or 
the  other  1>  °  cither  to  die  Ualii  or 

klld  i'>  every  •  ,  ]•  «h-=  Third  mull  be 

>  1,K  cl  the  Bar,  ether  with  the  Bali, 


nmV  ’  U[ger  C,</lom>  Habitude,  or  that  frequent  Re¬ 
petition  ot  the  lame  Thing,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
Execution  thereof ;  but  in  Mufick  that  Word  has  a  Sin-! 
mfication  fomething  different,  which  is  inccrefting  cnou<Wi 
to  delerve  the  following  ample  Explication.  “  ° 

Therelore  to  underlland  well  what  Ufa  is  in  Mufick. 

we  muft  know  that  the  Meloptda  h as  three  Parts,  which 

the  Greeks  call  Lepfts ,  Aims,  and  Chmcfis ;  and  thc 

Latins  Sumtto,  Miftw,  ufus  j  and  thc  Italians,  Frcfa% 
Mcfcolamento ,  and  Vfo.  J 

The  Prefa,  lay  slrijlidcs,  Et, elide ,  Martin, ms  Capella , 
&c.  and  alter  them  Boutcmpi,  teaches  a  Compoler  in 
what  Syftem  he  muft  place  his  Song  ;  if  he  (lull  place 
it  m  the  oyftem  ol  the  grave  Sounds ,  or  of  thc  acute  or 
mean  ;  and  confcqucntly  in  what  Mode  or  Tone  and 
by  what  Note  he  muft  begin  and  end  ic. 

Alijcolamento ,  procures  to  the  Compofcr  thc  Means 
of  mixing  or  joining  the  Sounds  one  after  another,  fo 
that  the  Voice  or  Sound  be  always  within  a  certain  Com- 
pals,  that  the  three  Genera  or  Kinds  of  Modulation, 
viz.  the  Dial  on  ick.  Chroma/ ick,  and  Knbarmonick ,  may 
bc  conveniently  difpofed,  and  that  thc  Song  never  move 
out  or  the  Syftem,  that  is,  thc  Limit  or  Mode  wherein 
tis  begun,  unlcls  with  fome  particular  Defign.  Miftio 
eft  per  pi  am  aut  fonos  inter  ft,  ant  voc  is  locos  coagmentamus  \ 
aut  modulationis  genera,  aut  mo  dor  urn  fyjlemata,  A  rill. 

5 Tis  properly  no  more  than  after  having  begun  the  Song* 
to  pur fue  it  without  forcing  any  particular  Sound  therein’ 
c.  raifing  it  too  high,  or  laIJing  too  low,  or  tiling  ;my 
lorbidding  Intervals,  and  well  jdaeing  the  natural,  dlln- 
tial,  necellary,  or  accidental  Chords  of  the  Mode,  to 
go  out  of  it  and  enter  it  again  conveniently ;  in  a  Word, 
according  to  modern  F.xprdlion,  ’tis  the  Arc  of  modu’ 
Filing  well. 

Dallly,  t hv.  Lift)  is  that  Part  of  the  Melopada,  whidi 

teaches  thc  Compnfer  how  the  Sounds  are  to  follow  one 
another,  and  in  what  Situations  eaeh  oi'ilwm  oiV\ht.  and 
can  be  lo  Ibrm  an  agreealjJe  Melody,  or  a  [\ooA  MoJu- 

1  la:,  on  \ 
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T a FiI.atura,  fignifie s  i fallature ,  which  is  in  gene¬ 
ral,  when  to  mark  the  Sounds,  the  Letters  ot  the  Al¬ 
phabet,  Cyphers,  and  other  Signs  are  ufed,  which  is  not 
common  in  the  modern  Mufick  ;  but  this  Term  is  more 
particularly  adapted  to  the  Manner  of  writing  a  Piece  of 
Mufick  for  the  Theorbo,  Lute,  Guittar,  Viol,  or  the 
like,  which  is  done  on  parallel  Lines  (each  of  which 
reprefents  a  String  of  the  Initruments)  certain  Letters  of 
the  Alphabet,  whereof  A  marks  that  the  String  is  to  be 
jhv.ck  open,  /'.  e.  without  putting  the  Linger  of  the  Left- 
Hand  on  the  Neck.  B  iliews  that  one  of  the  Fingers  is 
to  be  put  on  the  fird  Stop,  C  on  the  fecond,  D  on  the 
third,  and  fo  on  through  the  Octave. 

The  'labial urt  of  the  Lute ,  is  wrote  in  Letters  of  the 
Alphabet,  and  that  of  the  I-larpfichord  in  common 
Notts  with  figures  over  their  I  leads,  though  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  Saxons,  Swedes,  <xc.  who  leklom  or  ever  ule 
our  Notes,  and  who  luve  rendered  them  lei  ves  famous 
for  their  accurate  Practice  and  Knowledge  of  this  Sort 
of  Writing,  ule  it,  not  only  for  the  Lute,  Bafs-viol,  &c. 
but  alfo  for  the  Organ  and  Harpfichord,  placing  plain 
Letters  without  Lines. 

T r.  m  :» :i  a m  e n t ,  is  what  the  Italians  otherwipj  called 
participations  ;  wherefore  they  call  the  modern  Syltem, 
Syjlcma  tempera: o,  or  participate),  becaule  founded  on 
Temperature,  that  is,  on  the  Diminution  of  feme  Inter¬ 
vals,  and  the  enlarging  of  others  ;  which  makes  it  par¬ 
ticipate  of  the  diatonick  and  ckromatick  Syftcms. 

The  better  to  undcrltand  what  is  meant  hereby,  ’cis 
to  be  obferved,  i .  That  among  the  Antients,  there 
were  three  Seels,  who  had  very  different  Opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  precile  Compafs  or  Extent  of  each  Interval. 

The  lirit  of  thefe  were  the  Pythagoreans,  Difciplcs  of 
Pythagoras,  who  would  have  it  that  Reafon  alone  was 
the  proper  Judge  of  Sounds,  and  their  Proportions,  and 
coniequcntly  that  the  Forms  of  Intervals  were  all  rational, 
/.  c.  they  admitted  none  but  Inch  as  they  could  demon- 
lira  tc  either  arithmetically  by  Numbers,  or  geometrically 
by  Lines  ;  and  that  therefore,  the  fifth  mud  always 
Iuvc  the  Proportion  of  2  :  3,  the  fourth  that  of  3  :  4. 
the  Tone  minor,  9  :  10.  the  'Lone  major  that  of  M  :  9, 
exactly ;  and  bolides  thefe  they  lix’d  the  Proportions  of 
many  other  Intervals,  which  have  afforded  Dilputes  for 
as  many  Mathematicians. 

But  the  Ear  (the  Judgment  whereof  is  very  nice)  docs 
not  agree  to  what  they  lb  fixed.  The  roll*  in  the  Courfe 
of  my  Treadle. 

Ti:tr a  chord,  in  the  antient  Mufick,  a  Concord 
confiding  of  three  Degrees  or  Intervals,  and  four  Terms 
or  Sounds  ;  called  by  the  Antients  nlib  (more  properly) 
Dial  effar  on,  and  by  us  a  fourth. 

Transposition,  the'  writing  any  Song,  Air,  or 
Tune,  in  any  Key,  different  from  that  in  which  it  was 
firll  com  poled. 

Of  thefe  there  are  two  Kinds*,  the  firll  is  with  refpect 
to  the  C'lelf,  and  the  fecond  with  regard  to  the  Key. 

I  ran  fp  oft  lion  with  refpedt  to  the  Gulf,  confills  in 
chunmnu;  the  Places  or  Scats  of  the  Notes  or  letters, 

Lv  O  7 

among  the  Lines  and  Spaces  ;  but  lb  as  that  every  Note 
be  let  at  the  liimc  Letter. 

This  is  done  either  by  moving  the  fame  Cleff  to  another 
Lane,  or  by  tiling  another  Cleff ;  but  with  Signs  that 
place  the  'Pones  and  Semitones  in  the  fame  Order  as 
before,  by  reafon  the  Piece  is  in  the  liimc  Key. 

The  Pnuflice  is  cafy  in  the  lame  Cali:  •,  in  the  fird 
you  rake  the  ill’ll  Note  at  the  lame  Diilance  above  or 
LP,w  the  Cleft*- Note,  in  its  new  Polition  as  before  ;  and 
all  the  pal  of  the  Notes  in  the  lame  Relations  or  Di- 
Jur.ce;  !io;n  one  another,  lb  that  the  Notes  are  all  let  on 
1  aiiis  or  Space*,  (  I  the  lame  I^ame. 

In  tiie  fuoiul,  or  felling  the  Mufick  in  a  different 
Jvy,  ’n ,  in  be  oUcvved,  the  Places  ol  the  three  Cleff- 
Nop  ■ ,  ;.i  e  invariable  111  the  Scale,  and  are  to  one  ano- 
i’j.  r  1.1  ti'ci  •  Jhaaitoii' ,  ti.c  mean  a  biiih  above  the  JIals, 

1  ;  1.  *  1  1  I  ir  a  I  nr'i  aL ,w  rlv  iM*  an. 

L  c,  p«  tcaiilj,/'.  to  a  in  v;  I !.  h»r  Example,  Irom 
lire  lob!.  til.  .Mun,  wl.tic,  l'  l  iic  new  b  li.ii  is  let, 
v.  Up-  1  !  ■  it  1!.  in  a.ai  N  «L  >n  t'l.:  lame  Pi.ke  ol 

I  i 

1'.  >■  C  ■  a  .. .  i(  t ! .  ■  :'i.  •  v.  i"  t!..1  l’.iii  in  the  Com  po¬ 
ll  on,  1  1  \.)ii  J)  i!.«  u  w  l  !  ,  ■_  ne  ally  appropriated, 

,  to  tii  •  h.i  .  a'-  we  had  belot e 


three  ClefFs  in  the  Scale,  it  will  K„ 

of  the  lirft  tranfpofed  Note,  and  then  tloN  thc  S^i 

Suppot,  fo,  Ex„p,c,  i,  &««». 

be  D,  a  Sixth  above  the  Bafs  Cleff  *  a  SoiT  * 

is  placed,  the  firft  Note  mud  be  a  th«  Utf 

becaule  a  greater  Second  above  theX-d  Wlml  above, 

above  the  Bafs-ClefF,  the  Relation  *  K ls  :1 

being  a  Fifth  ;  fo  the  fird  Note  will  bflnM  the  nv!j 
dividual  D.  X  11,11 'he  k 


1 

0 


or 


I  ■  ;  11I  :  1  1 1  ..  J  c  111 . 


I  1  i  1  i .  m  .  l  :  /i  1 


1M 
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1  th*.  tu-.d  JvJaiions  of  the 


The  Ufe  of  this  Trmifpofu'ton  is,  that  if  ,  e 

fet  with  a  certain  Clclf  in  a  certain  Polition  °lS  bti-8 

go  far  above  or  below  the  Staff  of  five  Lire’  . 

by  the  Change  of  the  liimc  Cleff  in  the  M 

01  by  tEkin^  a  new  Cleff,  be  brought  whliin^i 

pafs  ot  the  Lines,  or  at  lead  more  within  dtK  V*  C°nv 
than  before.  U  t,ther  Cxtrcm; 

Tranfpo/ition  from  one  Key  to  another  ;< ,  , 
of  thc  Key,  or  fencing  all  the  Notes  of  a  So™8'"3 

ferent  Letters,  and  performing  it  conlcqnentlvPV 
rent  Places  upon  the  Initruments.  The  Deli  in  i'1''' 
is,  that  a  Song,  which  being  begun  in  one  PI, d- 
high,  too  low,  orotherwife  inconvenient  for  f  “  t0° 
Inlhumenr,  may  be  begun  in  another  Place  ar[|<?Uln 
tlaat  carried  on  through  all  its  juft  Degrees.  ’  f •  CM” 
and  its  Pofition  here  remain  the  fame,  and  the  A, 

is  of  the  Notes  themfclvcs  from  one  Letter  to  .mo rtu 

and  its  Line  or  Space  to  another. 

In  the  former  Tranfpo/ition,  the  Notes  were  e.vpTir-1 

by  the  fame  Letters,  but  both  removed  to  di'Krcntl  ; 
and  Spaces;  in  this  the  Letters  are  unmoved,  ard'th- 
Notes  of  the  Song  transferred  to,  or  ex prtWbV&tM 
Letters,  and  coniequcntly  fet  on  dilibrer.t  Lines " 
Spaces,  which  therefore  require  a  different  SPnam,-  «f 

the  Cleff.  e  “  01 

Tranfpofition  then,  is  the  changing  thc  Notes  of  aSoct 
to  a  different  Species  of  Octave,  to  that  in  which  it  wt 
firll  compo fed,  or  at  lead  in  which  ’tis  actually  noted, 
in  luch  Sort  that  thc  Semitones  of  the  two  FounlV 
which  compofe  each  Odlave,  as  mi  fa,  and  as  thc  A 

luve  ft  ut ,  may  be  found  by  means  of  -jj  -J- 

or  exaftly.  in  thc  fame  Range,  or  in  the  Laic 

Degree  or  Proportion  to  another,  as  before  Tranfpofi- 
tion,  for  Indancc,  Jig.  52.  where  the  Semitones  ol  thc 
Fourth  in  the  Diatonick  are  found  by  means  of  Slurps. 

Or  his  the  tiling  one  or  more  chromatick  Chords,  in- 
dead  of  the  natural  and  diatonick,  to  conflitutc  a  Mode, 
that  is  to  fay,  to  place  the  Final  on  any  Degree  at 
Pleafurc,  or  to  rentier  the  Fifth  above  it  juft;  and  by 
that  Means  make  it  the  Dominant,  or  to  make  the  thinJ 
Major  or  Minor, 

It  mud  be  obferved,  it  is  not  impoHible  to  tranfpole 
a  diatonick  Song,  or  one  wherein  there  ate  none  but 
natural  Chords,  either  higher  or  lower,  without  the 
Aid  of  thefe  chromatick  Signs,  either  one  Flat,  or  o:;e 
Sharp,  and  very  often  one  may  not  be  fuflicientj  there¬ 
fore  we  mud  remark  that  if  many  Flats  or  Sharp  he 

found  in  a  Song,  either  immediately  alter  a  CM1,  or  ::i 

different  Parts  of  the  Song,  on  the  natural  or  cllriuul 
Chords  of  the  Mode,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the 
Song  is  in  a  tranfpofed  Mode,  and  ilur dote  may  be 

reduced  to  a  natural  one. 

Lallly,  Tranfpo/ition  is  to  ufe  thefe  chromatic!;  CL- 

radlers  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  that  by  their  Hdp  t c 
Chords  of  the  two  Oilaves,  though  they  begin  ami  con- 
tinuc  in  different  Letters  or  Degrees  ol  the  Gamut,  m. y 
form  the  fame  Intervals,  and  coniequcntly  have  tue  biu 
Names.  Bor  Indancc,  fig.  53.  here  arc  only 
of///  and  re,  becaule  the  Finals  ol  all  tranffuju  1.  ,Ki- 
mull  be  one  of  thofc  two;  il  ut,  the  third  ahmc  •(  * 

Major;  if  re,  Minor. 

Note,  That  the  Iran  fpo  fit  ion  is  a  Thing  which  FAJ'1 
great  deal  of  'Prouble  to  young  Pract  n-mers  in  1,. 
in;r.  Sometimes  by  the  Nej’ligenee  cir:u  1  ot  .u-  ^ 
or  Copills  in  Ibi-gelting  to  place  the  1  hionutaN* rv  1 
fora  Mat  or  a  Sharp  being  omitted 
makes  them  millake  in  tranfpolni'^ dm  w* 
they  fuppolc  noteil  in  a  certain  Cu'.t,  % 

jiiridem.il  J ’hits  or  Sharps  in  the  Courle  o  t,K 
Ihcw  not  to  be  natural.  'Phis  'I  ranffuMim  ^  ^ 
jailes  nor  lowers  the 'lone,  but  change ‘*  1  lL  1 


s 
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ly,  and  reduces  a  tranfpofed  Song  to  a  natural  one.  or  with  the  other  two  Wrier  Pam  •  t  ^ 

.  two  funerior  Parrs  mnU  n  'm  • .j  •’/*  *7  t  iat  one  of  the 


Tituoio,  ‘Tremlante,  or  2 rmanle ,  is  often  found  other  ald/fh,1  of  a ,f Oftavc^'^  the  Bafs’  ^ the 

Ilpthofe  wtopf fen  Inftrumems^vTrh  a ' Bow,’  Oc4vc  or  fwTlaf ^7-7  ^mPanicd  with  the 

sat-  -  ~  ss  a?.  s 

V'.  Or^n-  Tiiat’s  aJb  oftcn  niarkcd  *or  Voices :  We 

I;!;..  J.fxampl^s  of  both  in  Mr.  Lully's  Opera  of  JJis. 

"\Ycrind  Vo  me  times  alfo,  that  Word  Tremolo,  and  its 
'i-idnuive  fresnoleto ,  to'  fignify  what  the  French  call, 
l'“  •  ropcrly,  Cadence ,  and  which  Ihould  be  cal- 


cr 

C3 


T:o.as  harmonica,  are  Greek  Terms  latinized, 
which  can  be  t  ran  Ha  ted  Harmonick  triard  j  and  is  a  Com- 
rourd  'jf  three  radical  Sounds  all  heard  together,  neither 
L  tlu m  being  at  the  Octave  of  the  two  others  ;  and  of 
vdricii  one  is  a  Fifth,  and  the  other  a  Third  above  the 
other,  which  is  the  Fundamental. 

The  -7r/W,  i-s  properly  a  Confonance  formed  of  a 
Third  and  a  Fifth  ;  which  with  the  Bafs  or  fundamental 
SuHiivl  make  three  different  Terms  ;  whence  the  Name 
-  -r  That  of  harmonical  is  doubtlcfs  given  it  from 

.  I  T  t  ♦*  L  /A  17.  I.  I  *  I  i  f  «  l  t  ^  * 


doT  to  irtauiT  Jifth  a,nd  Pftave  arc  ve,y  fcl- 

*«=  Burs,  or  betweerfthe  W,U  thcn  be  n°  to 

Sth'nfuftbe1  in  ^  the 

alfo  very  well  with  ^rhe^  jWlCl  tie  an<-i  5th,  as 

vided  an  Octave  follow  TT  *7  re}lUIndanc  5ch>  Pro“ 

be  accompanied  with  the  -thor  Tb r  •  ,  Vth  mu,i: 
ami  followed  by  the  id  .  T  if  •_  ’  lf  ,C.be  tyncoped, 

accotd.ng  to  the  Sequel  ok'  the  s’ong  andh^LZ  ’ 

Secon’d, ^afd"tcfLaT' s1,aTai: With  thc  Sixtb  or 
Octave’  L  y  thc  S,xtll>  b«  Seldom  by  the 


yiuui.  in*11  ^ivcij  it  rroni 

the  wonderful  Property  of  the  Fifth,  which  divides  itfclf 
into  two  Thirds  very  naturally,  both  excellent  and  per¬ 
fectly  agreeable;  lb  that  this  one  Sound  diipofed  between 
two  others  nuke  two  Thirds  at  once,  one  Major,  the 
other  Minor,  and  of  Confluence  a  double  -Harmony. 

Hence  it  is,  that  in  Titos,  particularly  this  Concord  is 
{'referred  to  that  which  divides  thc  O&ave  into  a  Fifth 
and  a  Fourth,  in  regard  that  if  there  be  Concord  on  one 
Side,  there  is  a  Difcord  on  the  other,  whereas  here  the 
1  hntiony  is  compleat  on  both  Sides.  But  here  it  mult 
he  oblervcil,  that  the  Fourth  is  by  fome  accounted  a 
Difcoid,  hut  by  molt  efteemed  a  Concord  5  and  Twas 
upon  the  Divifion,  that  a  great  many  of  the  antient  Ni- 
ccrks  depended. 

01  the  three  Sounds  which  compcfe  the  harmonical 

n.w,  tnc  graveft  is  called  thc  Fundamental  orBafis- 

uc  acutell,  that  is,  that  which  makes  the  Fifth  and 

tu.T.uutis  the  Concord  upwards,  is  called  the  excluded 

or  iug/uft  Sound,  [onus  exclufus ,  and  tiiat  which  divides 

rne  mb  io  agreeably  into  two  Thirds,  thc  harmonical 
hfan,  harmonious. 

ibs  Dirilion  of  the  Fifth  into  two  Thirds  may  be 
l^  ornud  two  Ways,  viz.  Firft ,  harmonically,  when 

WT  FT*  °Wf*  and  thc  Ms  in  which 

7  ihji.ad  is  faid  to  be  perfect  and  natural. 

Ja"'*  arithmetically,  when  thc  Jcis  Third  is  lowed 
InfrET  “'T  \  “  Which  Cafi;  tivfriai  is  called 

is  ”  s”“J' bm  *  «* » »■ «. 

iiiiuo.  oltm  marked,  in  Abrcgec,  by  aT  or  bv 

mk  '.Tlt1  lnlal‘  r’,  as  wdi  lor  Voices fis  for  Inilnf 
,1, In‘ltc,  that  yoti  mild  beat  very  quick 

i’^iuf  as T'f  an°t,Ur’  bounds  in  conjoint 
lla'liirlitli  L I  n  FC'  ,l>  tllat  y°u  begin  by 
kC&nJ-m  V/w/  ’y  l  i‘L  owe11  ;  ilncl  this  is  projicrly 

hnir'l), 1  I' “  l!’C  la™.  Note  fevcral  Tim(s  on  the 


«.!  t,S0I"‘”w  or 

T,2  rif,h  ””f‘  b'  •«».!..«  I,  .!« 

•inivvEt  ;r  viiid'1” v>  r“ ™» .  .r 

J.ifcl’,,1  M,1™,. fSirT"’  “S”irr  i0  M*k  *"  the 

in,  ;iibJi»f"8  ■'«  no£S  otoTgu”  £•  SS 

£2  s-n,  dir 

"tents,  which  tome  call  embroe'er;^  ’n,„t  f  ,7 

the  ^  of  c£s 

Vi£T  d  l0met,mCS  0f  6W>  a'-e  io  many’ 

Fso,  L/ftige,  Cti/lom,  Habitude ,  or  that  freemen t  P/» 

petition  ot  the  fame  Thing,  in  o,xd  to  S 
Fxtcution  thereof ,  but  in  Mufick  that  Word  has  a  Sin- 
mhcation  iomet  ung  different,  which  is  intcrdliim  cnouW, 
to  delerve  the  following  ample  Explication.  ° 

Thtreloie  to  underdand  well  what  Ufa  is  in  Mufick 

the  Cnceh  call  Lepfis ,  Aims,  and  Chr.efis  s  and  thc 

Latms  5w«/w,  Mjho,  ufus ;  and  thc  Italians,  Prcfa, 
Mcfcoleimento ,  and  6^.  J  * 

I  lie  p-r/?;,  lay  Ariftides ,  Ettclide,  Martiamis  Capelin, 

1  acUn.a  tC!  thcm  Bo"h,"P'y  teaches  a  Compofer  in 
what  Syftem  he  mud  place  his  Song  ,  if  he  ihall  place 

it  111  the  Sydem  ol  the  grave  Sounds,  or  of  the  acute  or 

mean  ;  and  confcqucntly  in  what  Mode  or  Tone,  and 
by  what  Note  he  muft  begin  and  end  it. 

/*  •  cnlo,  procures  to  the  Compofer  thc  Means 

ol  mixing  or  joining  the  Sounds  one  after  another,  fo 
tiiat  tiie  V  oicc  or  Sound  be  always  within  a  certain  Com- 


« ’  .zirri vt - *•  i»6' 

,-^  W  *  fi,„  t,  IE;,,;  1™''”^";;  •  *  *=  . . .  "S  ”; 

f'~  '  1  01  In-  bc  conveniently  diipofed,  and  that  the  Song  never  move 

out  of  the  Svflem.  rhar  K.  f  1-w*  I  imlf  am  ...  1.  ...  • 


fig.  .;0, 

']•),  r  •  .  •'  7 me  ooi)g  never  move 

hiii  t  ,ctills  ,s  Properly  the  true  hn 'hm  T,-;iu  ,°VC  ,of  thc  that  is,  the  Limit  or  Mode  wherein 

1>C  lV«redy|,y  coll  o?  Note  '  The  X'BUn’  ""'f  wit,)  foma  l“lar  Uefign.  MiJUo 

1  Note  0  ln,°rC  Particularly  after  they  have  held  our  ^7'  ?/T  ""T0""  out  vocis  locos  conpue, Humus  , 

^01  i  _ .  /  *  UC  1(1  Ollt  <?///  lilOflfl /rt 1 1 nil i  f  /r./i  .  * 


v'!‘\  or  mailt;  i'/.'wT"7  “,lu'  ulL'y  navt:  belli  out 

Ai. ■'  ,v™*  or  T/'ivl/rt  of  two  or  mn,-,.  I  * . >  .  jyju-mmu,  yvrut. 

la!,,  ...I.  0  .u,c  tile  Voice,  which  fo  loim  ■■  T  r  1  is  properly  no  more  than  alter  having  begun  the  Song, 
;  ;  k;'nT  ,  .  0  ,0"s  •'  1  cn,,“*>  t‘>  pnrlue  it  without  Haring  any  particular  Sound  tlierein 

full- . i !'  rIS, ,lK  o|  «  Piece  ofA/u/irh  nvwlr.  /.  raifing  u  too  lugh,  or  hilling  too  low,  or  u/imr  any 

r  •  ,  1 lllcc  Voices,  or  of  -ill  (\  r  ■  t0.  PCT_  lorbidding  Intervals,  and  well  placing  the*  nouril  rf]'--n 

\r . ’ 1  1  " iiivh  ounhr  i„.  .i.  1JC‘l  ls  f.'o  out  ol  it  and  enter  ii  atr.iin  min'i'niumi.. .  „  w.. ..  \ 


.  «  *  . *  "4L,,  tw.nv.  j..uin.iimi  iveugn.  JVIJtjo 

eft  per  qitam  aut  fonos  inter  Je,  ant  vocis  locos  coalmen taums  * 
ant  modulations  genera ,  aut  mvdorttm  fyftemata ,  A, -jit* 

I  IS  nrODLT  V  nn  mniT*  rlirin  n J rr * i*  lifix/ii'vrr  -.i.  f» 


“buhkh 
7  '"nil  obi 

‘  id  I, 


Vft  °t1’J>r  to'  'bt~"ti';L!  moft  'a-uhLr  T  B°  "T  ''  and  T'","  ‘  ^''^-ni.  nrly  ;  in  a'\Vo, 

K Sr m<  m  'X1,rd,i01’’  ’lis  t,u:  Art  °r  —■ 

s,,1<»g  t  otl.,,ll,>' l  °"L'  an°thcr,‘  ei'rlf.r  m°,lm  t?  J  I'"1'1'’,  Ufi  rhi"  ,>'"r  ,,r  ,,,a  W‘  lnpa'ia,  which 

ar J  in  ev,  71',  a,*N.  i?  ‘‘rios,  the  Thir!  T  i  f  T' 7 W . ' ht' 


CVl'iy  Tune  of  the  IW’  l  7'  ’1'lli‘<l  be 

11,11  *  clllKT  with  the  lj.ilii. 


. .  ,,*v*  iiuw  mi  iHfuiKis  are  to  follow  one 

anot  lu  i,  and  in  what  Situations  eaeh  o|  du-in  on  vht  an-.l 
fun  be  to  form  an  aguvalifo  Melo.ly,  or  a  good'd/^a- 

1  la:.  or.\ 
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Manners,  the  two  firft  of  which,  viz  j)7. 
e  the  fame  above  explain’d.  pjUt"  i'  MA'.**. 

e  Pettis  which  he  confiders  as  the  H  1  * >[  Ut 


alion  \  which  according  to  Arifttdcs  can  be  done  in  three 
Manners,  to  which  Euclid  has  added  a  fourth,  of  which 

▼  in  ,  r*  i  UU.  u.  oittit*  vviiit.il  UK „  V.UX1  nucrs  as  rh#*  * 

The' lfir/lV'  called  by  the  Creeks  Agoge ,  or  Agog’,  thing  die  but  a  Repetition  of  the  lame&nhw*  is  nc' 

by  the  I &t ins  D»Z«s,  and  Conduamenlo  by  the  Italians,  Degrce^which  is  very  true,  though  he  «  &*** 

and  is  when  the  Sounds  follow  one  another  di  grado ,  or  in 

-  i  *  - 1 .  * .  . 


C°nci:c  L-. 


conjoint  Degrees,  i.  c.  from  one  to  another  v/ithout 


miffing  an  intermediate  Degree. 

Of  Putins  there  are  three  Kinds,  the  firffc  is  Pudlus 
refills,  or  Condiicirr.cn  l  o  ret  to,  when  the  Notes  or  Sounds 
follow  one  another  immediately  riling,  as  fig.  59.  which 
the  Italians  call  alfo  di  grado  afeendente. 

The  fecond  is  Du  fins  r  ever  tens,  or  Condncimcnto  ritor- 
nanlc,  and  is  when  the  Sounds  follow  one  another  imme¬ 
diately  delccnding,  as  fig.  60.  which  is  likewife  called  by 

the  Italians  di  grado  defeendente. 

The  third  is  Dufiiis  circumcurrens ,  or  Condncimcnto 

circoncurrcnte ,  which  is  that  after  having  afeended  by  natu¬ 
ral  or  diatonick  Chords,  they  deiccnd  by  the  fame  De¬ 
grees,  except  in  (lead  of  b  natural,  b  mol  or  fiat  is  touch¬ 
ed  in  this  Defcent  •,  or  when  the  Afcent  is  by  b  natural, 
and  the  Defcent  by  b  mol,  as  fig.  61.  or  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  you  afeend  by  b mol,  to  dciccnd  immediately 

by  b  quarre. 

The  fccond  Kind  ot  the  Ufo,  is  that  called  Ploke, 
or  Plokt ,  by  the  Greeks  Nexus  Implication  Text  lira,  &c. 
by  the  Latins  :  and  by  the  Italians  Nejfo  ;  which  is 
when  pairing  from  one  Sound  to  another  ;  either  in 
afeending  or  defending ;  we  do  not  take  that 
which  follows  immediately,  but  one  or  two,  or  more; 
which  is  clearly  demon  ftrated,  fig.  62.  this  the  Ita¬ 
lians  call  di  falto’,  and  the  French  to  proceed  by  dis¬ 
joint  Degrees. 

Daftly,  the  third  Sort  of  Ufo,  is  that  called  by  the 
Greeks  Pettcia ,  and  by  the  Latins  and  Italians  Pettia . 
"Which  to  underftand  well,  we  muff  obferve,  1.  That 
Sounds  in  general,  have  the  Faculty  to  exprefs  by  them- 
ielves,  and  even  excite  in  Men,  what  the  Latins  call 
Mores ,  and  the  Italians  Cuftom,  i.  c.  certain  inward  Mo¬ 
tions,  called  by  the  Philofophers,  Affections  or  Pafiions. 
The  Sound  of  Drums  and  Trumpets  is  a  fenfible  Proof 
thereof,  and  almoft  a  continual  one  among  Soldiers. 

2.  That  among  Sounds  fome  are  naturally  more  pro¬ 
per,  to  cxprels  or  excite  certain  Pafiions  than  others 
which  produce  other  Effects.  Thus  acute  Sounds  ex¬ 
cite  Mirth,  Gaiety,  Courage,  &c.  whereas  grave 

m  an  m  B  m 


Sounds,  have  fomething  dull  and  melancholick.  Like- 


*  K-S 

wife  Songs  which  proceed  by  diatonick  Chords,  have 
fomething  merry,  &c.  and  thofe  which  proceed  by  b  mol 
are  tender,  loft,  afteCtuous,  &c. 

3.  I'he  different  Combination  of  Sounds  one  with  an- 
o'.licr,  or  thole  Palfagcs  made  alternately  from  the  acute 
to  the  grave,  or  from  tlie  grave  to  the  acute  ;  whether 
made  by  conjoint  Degrees,  as  in  the  Conducimcnts,  or 
by  disjoint  ones,  as  in  the  Nejfo,  have  no  lefs  Force  to 
expreis  or  excite  the  Pafiions.  Thus,  for  Example,  the 
Nejjo,  or  Saltum ,  from  the  third  Minor  in  afeending, 
can  excite  Tenderncfs,  Pity,  a  loft  and  agreeable  Me¬ 
lancholy,  G?c.  wlienas  it  excites  Mirth,  Joy,  in  de¬ 


lccnding. 


4.  Lallly,  it  is  certain,  that  a  frequent  Repetition  of 
the  fame  Sound  ;  that  that  Repetition  made  very  quick, 
or  very  flow  j  that  an  intermipted  Continuation  of  the 
fame  Sound,  during  a  conliderubJe  Time,  &V.  produce 
leufibly  very  difierent  Ef feeds. 

Therefore  it  is  the  Pettia,  lays  ylrijlides,  which  pro¬ 
cures  us  the  Means,  and  gives  us  the  l’urefl  Rules  to  make 
a  jult  Difcernment  of  thole,  or  ordering  or  combining 
Sounds  between  themfelves  ;  to  place  them  as  they  fiiould 
be,  and  in  a  Manner  that  they  may  produce  their  Efiedt, 
i,  c.  to  expreis  the  different  Pafiions  which  one  wants  to 
excite,  which  confcquenrly  lets  us  know  what  Sounds  we 
are  to  employ  in  our  Songs,  and  which  we  are  to  exclude 
from  them  ;  if  it  he  proper,  and  how  often  we  are  to  re- 

jeat  them  ;  il  we  mull  begin  (cfpeeially  in  the  Nejjo) 

>y  an  acute  Sound,  to  defeend  to  a  grave  one  ;  or,  011 
the  contrary,  all  end  from  a  grave  Sound  to  an  acute. 

Euclid  gives  an  Explnuiinn  form  thing  difierent  of  all 
thofe  difierent  Pairs  of  1,10  .YJ, ■!■'>;>, via  \  lor,  after  he  has 
ell  ii)l;lh"d  il  r  t.he  .1 A  A/-.. *•/„',  is  the  Art  of  reducing  the 

Uurmcnj  into  '• \ifike  \  he  adds,  that  it  is  done  in  four 


that  Subject. 

2.  That  betides  thole  three  Manner •<  - 

fourth,  called  in  the  Greek,  T 1 me  or  To-  •'*  •  t‘‘Cre  13  2 


a 


tenfio ,  and  in  Italian  Djtcntimcnto  •  anj  - 

dwells  a  long  while,  and  without  Intf-rm!'- V,|ltn  lir.< 
fame  Song.  on 

True  it  is,  that  among  what  we  have  of  a 
here,  are  a  great  many  excellent  Rules  for  n  ‘  nt!CR& 
ing  Sounds  one  after  another,  lo  as  to  make  ranS 
fo  that  by  fuch  Progreffion,  all  our  differ^!7 
may  be  moved,  but  we  do  not  find  a  Word  UaJl0ns 
the  properly  dilpofing  Sounds  one  above  alC.°hnCcrninS 
fo  as  to  form  an  Agreement  or  Union  betwe  ''  £' 
called  Concord,  or  a  Difagreemcnt  called  Tyr* 
Contrail  between  thofe  two,  which  when  heard0™’  ^ 
make  what  we  call  Harmony.  Now  what  f> ro  wt0^er> 
ble  Exprcffions  do  we  not  meet  with  in  uT a!j:*no‘ 
called  Conforts,  ariting  from  the  a<*reeahk  !rC  ™Cc?> 
Concords  and  Dilcords.  0  lxturc  of 


We  find  that  the  Antients  had  certain  SW ,  n. 
when  a  Sound  was  to  be  held  longer  or  Sorter hew 


but  th 


A 


Adherents  to  the  antient  Prafticc,.  will  find  fom.  n  , 
ctilty  to  prove  that  their  Meafure  was  fo  juft  Jnd 
Jar  as  ours  by  which  our  Compofers  arc 
tliat  great  Variety  of  ft  rang  and  lively  Kx,„  f 

nnri  oc  fh^r  nndni^H  r\r\t-  T-I - -  _  r*—  1  , 


and  as  they  pradifed  not  Harmony  or  Time  r  .°n,S; 

it  neceffarily  follows,  that  their  Mitfick  was  T 
fr,  oc  rk.it  _  J  Mc  near 


^  ^ — 

fo  perfect  as  that  of  the  Moderns 

W. 

Wind-Instum  ents. 


T  he  Wind-InftnimcntsoftV 

Antients,  were  the  Tibia,  Fifiuta,  Snima  of  1 %  f ' 

filling  ot  feven  Reeds  joined  iidc-wile,  alio  Orm  -r, 
ba  or  Trumpet,  Cornua ,  Lituus,  &c.  6  ’  '* 

X. 


X  fignifies  properly  no  more  than  Decimoncn  as 
Opera ,  Xa,  Cfc.  ’ 

Y. 

Y.  This  Letter  is  of  no  Ufe  in  the  Italian  Tongue, 
becaufe  inftead  thereof  the  Italians  ufe  always 
Vowel  I. 


Z. 


Z.  This  Letter  is  pronounced  in  the  Italian  before  all 
the  Vowels,  as  if  there  was  a  D ,  thus \vc  muft  pronounce 
DZejfiro  a  little  hard,  inftead  of  Zeffiro. 

Zampogna,  which  is  alfo  wrote  Smpogiui,  which 
fignifies  in  Latin  Fiji  it  la,  is  in  general  all  Inlhumcnts 
which  have  the  Sound  of  a  Elute,  and  in  particular  of 
Bag-Pipe,  compos'd  of  fcvcral  Flutes,  and  often  of  i 
common  Flute, 

Zoppo,  in  Latin  Claudus,  lime,  dctnfX  %«/; 
*tis  from  hence  that  they  call  one  ot  the  ohli^itc  (mm- 
Points ,  Contra  Junto  a  la  Zoppn,  a  lame  iewar- 
Point ;  becaufe  one  is  obliged  to  place  in  each 

B 

other  ,  _  -  . 

comes  to  be  played  or  lung,  by  the  frequent  Syncope?. 

to  proceed  by  a  Leap,  or  in  a  jumping  Manner',  £> 

plainly  fecn,  fig.  dp  , 

Zuffoi.o,  or  Zufoi.o,  or  Sujfrdo,  figmlu's  propny, 

in  Latin  Si  hi  l its,  in  French  Sett  lenient,  and  in 
IVhi filing ;  hence  a  certain  fmall  Mute,  uFch  lU' 
Sound  fo  acute,  that  "il  imitates  the  Whidl  'nr  ot  :re. 


*oint ;  bccaule  one  is  ooligeu  to  piau  n  wot 
far,  to  the  Subject  given,  one  Note  between  two 
titers,  that  is  as  long  as  them  both,  which,  when  it 

•  »  «  >  •  t  1  k  i  it  .1  a 


UUUIIV-I  IU  (U  i  1  >r 

called  in  French  I'lagcollct  \  ufually  mailc  ci 
hard  Wood,  fometiines  of  Ivory;  it  lias  1:\ . 
tides  that  at  lIic  Bottom,  the  Mouth-Eece,  ana  t 

m  1  I  .  I  l  t  ^  1  1  k  t 


'  . . 


The*  life,  is  alio  a  kind  < 

been  of  hit  ‘  ^ 


t .  1 


l.lVi 


hind  the  Neck. 

Note,  T’hat  as  Opera's  .... 

much  in  Vogue  in  England,  where  the  ^ 

have  found  the  Secret,  not  ol  the  (  * 

<\  their  1  hmats  v'j  ■  - 

hs  .have  Ivci  n"* 

ivi'in  ,  im  vi  . . -t;  ,,  ,  I  i'1  de  li.lt 

generoufly  rewarded  (il  we  are  not  af  mi  "■  ^  ,yj 
Ciencrofity,  which  fhould  hu  mein*  M.Fdv 

fcandalous  Prodigality)  h>i*  dishguimj,  "  *  * _ 
has  the  moll  agreeable,  by  un,]‘,(lll;l  \ 
jiable  to  tear  die  Ear  <'J  thofe  who  .vl  i-1’*  - 


Metals,  but  ol  changing 
copia  \  and  where  delpicnble  iuimu 

*  .  \  1  /’T  _  *1 
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. ,  deviates  more  from  Nature,  than  a  gallant 
*  who  has  weather’d  in  the  Service  of  his 
.  ,e’’r  and  carries  on  his  Body,  in  a  hundred  Cica- 
CoimC?he  alorious  Marks  of  his  Courage  •,  or  any  o- 
trice’5  who  has  procured  iome  fignal  Advantages  to 
blick  *,  and  who,  but  too  often,  are  left  to 


rher, 


m  iome 

together,  or 


i. 


t 


a? 


C 


,j 


i' 


w  w 

Notwithftanding  which,  I  do  not  pretend  to  exclude 
all  Sorts  of  Songs  from  the  Theatre  ;  there  are  Things 
which  muft  be  fung,  and  others  which  can  be  fumr 
without  Blocking  Decency  and  Reafon ;  as  Vows,  prayers 
Sacrifices,  and  all  that  regards  the  Service  of  the  Gods’ 
has  been  fung  among  all  Nations,  and  in  all  Aov-s! 
L  ender  and  forrowful  Paffions,  are  expreffed  naturally 
by  a  Sort  of  Song  ;  the  ExprelTions  of  Love  in  its  Be- 
ginnmgs  ;  the  Irrefolution  of  a  Mind  agitated  by  diffe¬ 
rent  Movements,  are  a  Matter  proper  for  Stanzas,  and 
Stanzas  a  proper  Matter  for  Muficlc.  Almoit  every 
Body  knows  that  Chorus’s  had  been  introduced  on  the 
Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  and  have  been  introduced 
hnce  on  ours,  where  they  produce  a  very  good  Effeft 

We  have  feme  Opera’s  of  Lully's,  in  this  Taft  delicate 
Tafte,  particularly  that  of  Ms,  which  I  hear  always 
with  a  great  dea  of  Pleafure,  when  in  France  ;  and 
whidr  will  have  always  the  Charms  of  the  Novelty  on 

which  canngt  be  fung;  or  to  fpeak  better,  all  that’s 
m  it  would  have  no  Charms  if  it  was  not  fung  ;  fince 
there  is  nothing  in  that  Opera  butLovc  Intriguer,  Difap- 
pointments  in  Love,  and  the  molt  natural  ExprelTions  of 
the  different  Motions  which  torture  the  Soul  of  a  power- 
hil,  and  mod:  implacable  Rival,  who  takes  Pleafure  in 
perfect, ting  two  tender,  fincere,  and  innocent  Lovers 
Ms  and  Sangande  I  ufed  to  be  almoff  extalied  when 
I  heard  the  Pehjfcre,  inviting  Cybele  to  come  down 
f  om  Heaven :  And  nothing  dilpleafes  me  in  the  Snecfta- 
cle  but  the  Reprefentation  of  the  bad  Dreams  of  Ms 
But  the  Opera  of  Roland,  though  the  Mulick  be  as  ex- 

has  a  qilite  different  Effedt  on 
1  y  Mind.  Foi  all  that  is  of  a  Converfation  or  Con¬ 
ference  ;  all  that  regards  Intrigues  and  Affiles,  all  that 
belongs  to  Council  and  Aftion,  is  proper  for  Comedians, 
who  recite  ;  and  ridiculous  in  the  Mouth  of  Muficians 
that  ling.  1  he  Greeks  ufed  to  make  beautiful  Traec- 
dies  where  they  fung  fomething ;  and  the  Italians  and 
Freneb,  and  fomet.mes  the  Englijb  make  very  bad 
ones,  where  they  fmg  every  Thing. 

Therefore  an  Opera,  according  to  M.  de  St.  Evre- 
mont,  is  a,  wbimfual  Work  of  Poetry  and  Mufck ,  where 
the  Poet  and  the  Muftcian,  equally  diftrejfed  by  one  another 
take  much  Trouble  to  make  a  bad  Piece.  Not  but  very  a’ 
grceable  Words  and  beautiful  Airs  may  be  found  in 
it ;  but  one  may  be  Cure  to  be  clilgufied  at  laff,  by  the 
Poetry,  where  the  Genius  of  the  Poet  has  been  con¬ 
fined  within  too  narrow  Limits;  and  the  Tedioulhels  of 

the  Song,  where  the  Mufician  has  exhaufted  himfclf  in 
a  coo  long  Muficlc. 

The  Italians  defpife  die  French  Opera’s,  and  the 
French  have  no  Tafte  for  the  Italian.  The  Italians  who 
mind  nothing  elfc  but  the  Reprefentation,  cannot  fuller 
we  fhould  call  Opera  a  Texture  of  Dances  and  Mulick, 
which  have  not  a  very  juft  Report,  and  a  very  natural 
Connexion  with  the  Subjects.  The  French  ufed  to  the 
Beauty  of  their  Overtures,  to  the  Agreement  of  their 
Airs,  to  the  Charm  of  their  Symphonies,  fuller  with 
Pain  the  Ignorance  or  bad  Ufe  of  the  Inftrumcnts  in 
the  Opera’s  of  Venice ,  and  rcltife  their  Attention  to  their 
long  Recitative,  which  becomes  tedious  by  the  little  Va¬ 
riety  found  in  it.  —  Thus  far  of  the  different  Conllitu- 
tions  of  the  Opera. 

As  to  the  Manner  of  Singing,  called  in  France  F.xccit- 
tion ,  M.  dc  St.  Evremont  believes,  that  no  Nation  in  the 

acting  thus  it  k  m  inrWi  'T'T,  “  JJ‘“Llt;  \  1,1  World  can  difputc  it  with  the  French.  The  Spaniards 

which  withonr  rlnnK  •  t  lC  °  Clc  ^cprefcntation,  liave  a  marvellous  Difpofition  of  Throat,  but  with  their 

doubt  „  prclcrablc  to  that  ot  the  Mar-  Trillings  and  Quavering*,  they  iccm  as  if  they  had  no 


,  nonllhllCK  i  vv  ^  ^ 

t  lC  [ii  the  Duft  o{  a  ddpicable  Garret ;  I’ll  con- 
'  js  Xreatife  by  a  fliort  DiiTertation  on  Opera’s 

alid  Singing,  from  M.  St.  Evremont. 

That  Author  begins  by  confeffing  ingenuoufiy,  that 
p,  ,  oC  j0ve  Comedies  in  Mufick ,  i.  e.  Opera’s  ; 
I  ^  he  confcfles,  likewife,  at  the  fame  Time,  that 
I  t^Ma^nificence  pleafe  him  well  enough,  that  their 
[.  JYinesD)iave  fomething  furprizing  ;  their  Mufick  have, 
\  ^3Ci„  places,  fomething  moving,  and  that  the  whole 

tout  en  Jemble ,  is,  in  fome  Meafure  marvel- 
.  but  that  thofe  Charms  become  foon  tedious ;  for 
?  p  rhe  Mind  has  fo  little  to  do,  the  Senfes  mull  ne- 

Varily  prow  c‘rec^  -^ter  die  Pkafure  the  Sur- 
-  “if  Jives  US,  the  Eyes  are  employed,  and  grow  weary 
I  |terWards  of  a  continual  Application  to  the  Objects.  At 
\e  Beginning  of  the  Concerts,  the  Juftnefs  of  the  Ac¬ 
cords  is  taken  Notice  of;  nothing  efcapes  of  all  the  Di¬ 
versities  united  together,  to  form  the  Swectnefs  of  the 

Harmony:  Some  Time  afterwards  the  Noife  of  the  In- 
ftruments  ftuns  us ;  the  Mufick  is  no  more  any  Thing 
elfe  but  a  con fufed  Noife  to  the  Ears.  But  who  can  con¬ 
quer  the  tedious  Prolixity  of  the  Recitative  in  a  Modula¬ 
tion,  which  has  neither  the  Charm  of  the  Song,  nor  the 
joreeable  Strength  of  the  Word?  The  Soul  fatigued  with  a 
lo^  Attention,  where  fhe  difeovers  nothing  which  can 
agreeably  entertain  her  Faculties,  fearches  within  herfelf 
fane  fecret  Motion,  which  can  afFett  her ;  and  the 
Mind  which  has  lent  itfelf  in  vain  to  outward  Im- 
preflions,  abandons  itfelf  infen fibly  to  a  Kind  of  indo¬ 
lent  Thoughts,  or  becomes  difagreeable  to  itfelf  in  its 
inaction.  At  laft.  one  becomes  fo  extremely  tired, 
that  he  longs  to  be  out ;  and  the  foie  Pleafure  left  to 
the  indolent  Speftators,  is  the  Hope  of  feeing  foon  the 
End  of  the  Speftacle. 

M.  it  St,  Evremont  fays,  that  all  the  Opera’s  he  had 
feen,  appeared  always  to  him  defpicable  in  the  Difpofi- 
rion  of  the  Subjeft,  and  in  the  Poetry.  Therefore  it  is 
in  vain,  that  the  Ear  is  flatter’d,  and  Eyes  charmed,  if 
fhe  Mind  is  not  pleafed.  My  Soul  in  Intelligence  with 
my  Mind,  more  than  with  my  Senfes,  forms  a  fecret  Re¬ 
liance  to  the  Impreffions  flic  can  receive,  or  at  lead  re- 
lufes  giving  them  an  agreeable  Confent,  without  which 
the  mod  voluptuous  Objedls  cannot  give  a  great  Plea- 
fure.  A  Folly  loaded  with  Mufick,  Dances,  Machines, 
and  Decorations,  is  a  magnificent  Folly,  but  is  ftill  al¬ 
ways  a  l  olly  ■  it  is  an  ugly  Foundation  under  fine  Out- 
lidts,  where  I  penetrate  with  much  Difguft. 

1  here  is  another  Tiling  in  Opera’s  fo  much  againft 
ature,  that  it  is  impoflible  it  fhould  not  ihock  a  found 
nwgination,  and  that  is,  to  have  the  whole  Piece  fung 
10/11  “if  beginning  to  the  End  ;  as  if  the  Pcrions  who 
an.  icprcfcnted,  had  drolled  them  Pelves  in  a  ridiculous 
amicr,  to  treat  in  Mufick  the  molt  common  and  moll 

|?rnt!^  dlc‘r  ^'an  wc  imagine,  that  a 

(r  calls  his  Servant,  and  commands  him  fomething 

'ingmg  '  I  hat  a  Friend  intrufts  his  Friend  with 
^cretin  Stoning,  that  the  Privy-Counfollors  or  Mi¬ 
ami  H  °  nncc  iorm  dlcd'  Deliberations  in'Mufick  ; 
adimr^i  1  CI-  arc  melodioully  in  a  Battle?  In 

w  r  me  it-  if.  i  .  r  i 


nionv.  i  1T  I.U  uuu  Ui  Uiu  n «u- 

iiiiii),Arr  ° thc  Harmony  Ihould  be  nothing  clfe  but  a 
'•  >,0IN)aninicnt>  which  has  been  added  by  the 

'  i  TS  t  thc  Thc:,trt-’  ils  fomething  agree- 

regards  thr  ,idcer  tllL7  have  regulated  all  that 

;  i.*Sk 1  t'u  rU  thc  Notwithfland- 

the  1  Jen,,.,.  ;‘n  f\ca  °1  l  K:  Mufician  goes  before  that  of 
pu faU  f’!’  Peiu  It  is  Lully,  Handel! ,  &tc.  who 

UcUi, ,iw  "  r  /  l'°  iC  10  Imi^ination.  The  Mind 
C^mpofcr o|  tli-'pN^  "^7*?  t,iaC  minds  thc 

i'1  tlk*  kepivfi  ni  (*Ct'  *  ?nc.  ,c  C!lnnot  he  denied  that 

lllVl‘iclU re  nuicl  lu:  1  ^Market  in  London,  Lully  and 
Piece.  11101  u  winded  than  the  I  Icroes  of  the 

Vo:..  II. 


other  Intention  in  their  Song,  than  to  difputc  the  Fa¬ 
cility  of  the  Throat  with  the  Nightingales.  The  Italians 
have  thc  Expreflion  fa/lc,  or  at  lead  forced,  by  not 
knowing  juflly  the  Nature  or  Degree  of  the  Fafiions  :  11 
is  to  burll  out  in  laughing,  rather  than  to  fmg,  when  they 
exprefs  fome  Sentiment  of  Joy  ;  if  they  want  to  f:;\h,  mil* 
licars  Groans  forming  in  their  Tin  oat  with  Violence 
and  nor  Sighs  which  cfcape  fccreily  from  the  Ha (i ion  oi 
a  TTc.il r  in  Love;  they  make  of  a  fbrrowliil  l-lxprulion, 
thc  moll  violent  Exclamations ;  'JVars  Ihed  for  an  Ab- 
fence,  are  'Fears  lit  to  accompany  a  Funeral  ;  the  me- 
lancholick  becomes  mournful  in  their  Mouih  •,  they  r(l\-e 
inflead  of  complaining  in  iheir  Anguilli  ;  and  fomeinnev 
they  expreft  rhe  Angiufh  of  their  HaJion  as  a  faint  in- ••  id; 

0  Z  *  i*  . 

1 


C4<S 


MU  S  I  C  K 


The  lame  Author  atlas  that  he  has  fcen  Comedies 
in  England  where  there  was  a  great  deal  of  Mufick,  but 
that  to  ipeak  difereedy  of  them,  he  could  never ■  accuftom 
him  fell*  to  the  Manner  of  finging  of  the  Englifio,  that  he 
came  too  late  in  their  Country  to  take  a  lake  fo  dn- 
ferent  from  all  others.  That  there  is  no  Nation  which 
fltcv/s  more  Courage  in  Men,  and  more  Beauty  in  Wo¬ 
men,  and  more  Wit  in  the  one  and  the  other  Sex.  But 
that’it  is  impoflible  a  Nation  fhould  have  all  Perfections  ; 
and  that  where  all  good  Qualities  are  common,  it  is 
,;oc  fo  meat  an  Evil,  that  the  good  Take  fhould  be 
Carcc  ;  and  that  it  is  certain  it  is  feldom  found  in  Eng¬ 
land  \  but  that  the  Englijh  among  whom  it  is  fount., 
have  it  as  nice  and  delicate  as  any  other  Perfon  in  the 
World.  For  my  Part  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  if  M. 

Si.  Evrcmont  had  lived  till  our  Days  he  had  changed 
Sentiments  •,  for  I  perceive  that  the  FngUJh  in  general 
have  as  good  a  1'afte  for  Mufick  as  any  other.  Nation, 
and  fmg  with  a  certain  Agreement,  which  Hatters  as 
agreeably  my  Ear,  though  a  French  one,  as  the  finclt 
/firs  of  Lully ,  in  tlm  Mouth  of  the  belt  French  Singer  -, 
but  for  the  Italian  Singing,  though  I  have  affifted  at  the 
Opera’s  of  Fenicc,  Bologna, ,  Rome,  &c.  I  confefs  mge- 
nioufly  that  I  could  never  accuflom  my  fell  to  it. 

M.  dc  St.  Evmn&nl  concludes,  that  Stitts  galluscantat, 
i  c.  that  none  but  the  French  lings :  He  confcfles  that 
tin-re  are  lew  People  who  have  die  Comprchcnlion 
flower  than  rlic  French,  cither  lor  the  Senfe  of  the 
Words,  or  to  umlcrlhind  what  the  Compofer  means, 
that  there  are  lew  who  underlland  Ids  the  Quantity, 
and  find  with  more  Difficulty  the  Pronunciation-,  but 
thar  after  an  afliduous  Study  has  made ’them  conquer  all 
i hole  Dillicultics,  and  they  happen  to  be  entire  Makers 
ni  what  they  ling,  nothing  comes  near  their  Charms. 
T],c  fume  may  be  laid  of  them  with  regard  to  the  lu¬ 
ll  ruments,  where  nothing  is  either  lure  or  very  juft,  but 
after  a  great  Number  of  Repetitions  but  nothing 
c  leaner  or  more  polite  when  the  Repetitions  arc  ended. 
The  Italians  proiound  in  Mufick  carry  their  Science  to 
the  Pairs  without  any  Softnels  ;  the  French  are  not  con¬ 
tented  with  freeing  the  Science  of  its  lirft  Harfhncfs, 
which  find  Is  of  the  Labour  of  the  Competition,.  but  find 
like  wile,  in  the  Secret  of  the  Execution,  a  certain  Charm 
for  the  Soul,  and  (btnething  lb  moving  that  it  penetrates 

the  inmoll  Micelles  ol  the  1  leart. 

j\ Jufuk  has  ever  been  in  the  lughell  F.ftecm  in  all 
A:V'S  and  aiming  all  People-,  nor  could  Authors  ex- 
pvls  the  Opinion  of  it  llrongly  enough,  but  by  mcul- 

that  it  was  ufed  in  I  leaven,  and  was  one  ol  the 
priiuMpal  Entertainments  ol  the  Gods,  and  the  Souls  ol 

i  he  BlelVcd.  , 

'The  E fUi Is  alerihed  to  it  by  the  Anticnts  arc  almoil 

niiuculous  •,  by  means  hereol  Difeafes  arc  laid  to  have 

Ivcu  cured,  Ihuhallity  convded,  Seditions  quelled, 

PatlUms  railed  :unl  calmed,  and  even  Madncls  occalion- 

«  J.  .  ftbcna'us  allures  us,  t  hat  anciently  all  Laws,  divine 

.md  livil,  Exhortations  to  Virtue,  the  Knowledge  ol 

p  .vine  and  human  'filings,  Lives  and  Ad  ions  ol  illu- 

1’, nous  Men  wete  wiiltcn  in  Verfe,  and  publieldy  limg 

t ,v  a  Chorus  to  the  Sound  of  Inllminents,  which  was 

{duiul  the  mull  elti  dual  Means  to  impivls  Morality,  and 

i  ui;hi  Seale  ol  Duty  on  the  Mind. 

.V///.N-  made  a  great  Pan  of  the  Pifeipline  of  the 

.uuicrt  I'vbngarcat;.',  and  was  ufed  hy  them  to  draw 
tl\.r  the \\ find  to  laudable  Adkins,  and  fettle  in  it  a 
pof.o.ute  Love  of  Virtue:  It  was  their  Doiftrinc,  that 
yu.  Sou!  i'ielf  eon  (ills  of  Harmony,  and  therelore  by 

tlw  y  pnuaid  to  revive  the  primitive  I  larmony, 
t  ;*  ns  id  uhi.  s.  I •  y  this  primitive  1  larmony  they  mean 
P.  u  .usoi  nug  to  their  Dogma,  was  in  the  Soul, 

...  -tv  n-e  i  xiiU'nl  State  in  Heaven. 

i  ){-J! l:.i ,  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  fur- 
|  '  I  !  0  fl  I  iLltl  tl)  lllO  il  U  tlC  H  L  Mttfick  ,  Ulul 

v!\a:  H ; :  ■ i  prk.upilly  on  tin*  Novelty  of  the  Art,  and 

1  i v p -  if' ■!..’■«  ol  the  at  fear  \\  liters  i  nor  does  he 
vlutihi"  bet  t«»  *  modem  A  hfuk,  c.etms  paribus,  would 
’  v  oiluee  f  ill  i  b*  at  K.nl  as  amlidi  table  as  the  aniienr. 
The  Truth  i  .  v.-ei.m  match  moll  ol  the  aniienc  Stories 
o  this  Uind  m  the  moduli  1  I  ill  ones.  li  7 nnolheus 
c  -,.M  (V-  tie  Puiy  with  the  Phrygian  Mode, 

i5ii  i  hmi  in.u  Indolence  wall  the  Lydian  \  a  more 

moduli  .'du-'- m  is  laid  to  have  dnven  Erick  King  ul 


Denmark  into  fuch  a  Rag*  as  t0  .  . 
Dr.  NicvjentiSl  tells  us  of  an  Italic?  *  v.'t 
his  Mufick  from  bnfk  to  Iblemi: 
could  move  the  Sou!  fo  '  lC  0 

Madncls.  And 


r 

j 


i 


C  boui  Jo  as  to  caufc 
Dr.  South  has  founds  I*  k  *  *■’ 
Mujica  Inc  an  tans,  on  an  Instance  he  Lv-w  u;:P 
Thing.  W  or  ^  Lr:< 

Mufick  however,  is  not  only  found  to  fy,ir  .. 
on  the  Aftcftions,  but  on  die  Parts  of  tl  n  *  orf" 
wiend's  the  Gafcon  Knight,  mentioned  by 
who  could  not  contain  his  Water  at  thepD.* 
Bag-pipe  v  the  Woman  mentioned  by  the  tW.1"?  01  d 
who  would  burft  out  in  Tears  at  the  olavin/" 
tain  Tune,  wirh  wliich  other  Peo.de  wr-r°k  rr‘ 
afteded.  To  fay  nothing  of  the  nitc  Storvd 
rantula  wc  have  an  Inftance  in  the  Ihit.  -  (  ?' 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  a  Mufician  hein.r  '*1  f  t!lc 

violent  Fever  by  a  little  Concert  occcaTiSujly  D, 
in  his  Room.  1  f 

Nor  are  our  Minds  and  Bodies  alone  a.T  clod  • 
Sounds,  but  even  inanimate  Bodies.  Kireher^'  ^ 
a  large  Stone  that  would  tremble  at  the  Sound  of^ 
particular  Organ-pipe  ;  anti  Morhoff  mention;  ‘w°pT' 
a  Dutchman,  who  could  break  Rummer-Glairejw,r/’/r 
T one  of  his  V oicc.  Merfennc  alfo  cells  us  of  a  paU(|u| lc 
Part  of  a  Pavement  that  would  fhake  and  tremble CU 
the  Earth  would  open,  when  the  Organs  played '  M 
Boyle  adds,  that  Seats  will  tremble  at  the  Sound  of  the 
Organs  ;  that  he  has  felt  his  Hat  do  fo  under  his  Hand 
at  certain  Notes,  both  of  Organs  and  Difcourfe ;  3fUj 

that  he  was  well  informed,  every  well-built  Vault  would 

anfwcr  fome  determinate  Note. 

There  is  a  great  Difpute  among  the  Learned,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Anticnts  or  Moderns  belt  underftood,  and  pac- 
tifed  Mufick  ?  Some  maintain  that  the  ancient  Art  of 
Mufick,  by  which  fuch  wonderful  Effefls  were  perform¬ 
ed  is  quite  loft  and  others,  that  the  true  Science  of 
Harmony  is  now  arrived  lo  much  greater  Perfection, 
than  was  known  or  pradlifed  among  the  Anticnts. 

This  Point  feems  no  other  Way  determinable,  bur  by 
comparing  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  one  with  thole 
of  the  other.  As  to  the  Theory  and  Principles  of  Har¬ 
monics,  it  is  certain  we  underftand  it  better  than  the 
Anticnts,  bccaufc  we  know  all  that  they  knew,  and 
have  improved  confulerably  on  their  foundation*.  Tlie 
great  Difpute  then  lies  on  the  Pra&ice ;  w/rh  regard  to 
which  it  may  be  obferved,  that  among  the  Anticnts, 
Mufick ,  in  the  molt  limited  Senfe  of  the  Word,  in¬ 
cluded  Harmony,  Rit hunts ,  and  Ftrfi  •,  and  conlilkd  in 
V cries  iiing  by  one  or  more  Voices  alternately  or  in 
Choirs,  fomerimes  with  the  Sound  ol  Inftrume/us,  and 
fometimes  by  Voices  only.  I'heir  mufical  faculties, 
we  have  already  obferved,  were  Mclopxiti,  ttl'jifmprtt, 
and  Poefts.  The  lirft  whereof  may  be  coni ide red  under 
two  Heads,  vi/..  Melody  anil  Symphony.  As  to  the  latter, 
it  leenis  to  contain  nothing  but  what  relates  to  the ’an¬ 
il  tuft  oi  a  (ingle  Voice,  or  making  what  wc  call 
the  Anticnts  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  thought  ul  i 
Concert,  or  Harmony  in  Parts  which  is  the  modern  In¬ 
vention,  for  which,  as  already  mentioned,  wc  arc  be¬ 
holden  to  Guido  Jrctin.  , 

We  would  not  however  be  under  Hood  to  nv;r.t.ut 

the  Anticnts  never  joined  inore\oi(TS  or  I;V,huv^ 
than  one  together  in  the  fame  Symphony,  bin  it 
they  never  joined  feveral  Voices  lo  as  that  e.uh  a  * 
dillindl  ami  proper  Melody,  which  inad<* 
aSuceeilion  of  various  Concords,  ami  were  not  u\  w 
Note  Unifons,  or  at  the  lame  Diftance  horn  ew  \  'l!_^ 
as  Odavcs.  'Phis  hill  indeed  agrees  to  the  fi 
fin i lion  of  the  VVonl  Symphony ,  yet  it  is 
fill'll  Calcs  there  is  bur  one  Sony;,  anil  all  the  uu  j- 
form  the  lame  individual  Melody.  Ihit  wnn 
dilVer,  not  by  the  iVniiim  of  the  whole, 
ferent  Relations  ol  the  liiieillive  Notes,  tiin  ls 
dern  Art,  which  requires  lb  peculiar  a  ‘"'^i 

which  Account  the  moduli  Mufick  K'eiiis  m 
the  Advantage  ol  the  an  unit.  .ir  y, 

The  moil  antient  W liter  ol  Mfifk  vv',ls  ,tV> 
mownfit,  bu.  his  Wo,l,s  as  v  Ul  as  i F.lyl, "  , 

both  Uriel-  ami  lioiu.iii  arc-  loll. 

JriJIulli,  is  I  lie  i  Well  Aulhov  «u.ii  ,  ,r; 

alter  him  came  h:u  hd.  Aim  hm  ol  m . 
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ftdiS  G (indent ius  the  Philofopher,  and 

jlands  nex  ,  Pythagorean,  and  Bac chins.  Of  which 

?UhTrT Authors  we  have  a  fair  Copy  with  a  Tranfia- 

'•VCn  nd  Notes  by  Heiibanius. 

,  ru0  celebrated  Mathematician,  wrote  in  Greek 

ft  ^Principles  of  Harmonics  about  the  Time  of  the 
"•  thC  nr  ILninus  Pius.  This  Author  keeps  a  Medium 
W  .  Vvtbaroreans  and  Jriftoxcniims ;  he  was  fuc- 
b£J“"u  cood  Pittance  by  Manuel Bryemiius. 


wrote  after  Cicero's  Time.  Ay  pi  ns 


Of  the  Latins  wc  have  Bdeihitis ,  who  wrote  in  the 
Time  of  Thcodorick  the  Goth,  and  one  Cajjiodorus,  about 
the  fame  Time ;  Martianus  and  St.  /lugujlin ,  not  Jar 
remote. 

Of  the  Moderns,  are  Zarlin ,  Salinas ,  Vincenzo  Gali¬ 
leo?  Doni,  Kirchcr ,  Mcrfenne,  Brcffard ,  Paran,  Be  Caux, 
P errav.lt ,  Wallis ,  Dm  Cartes,  Holder ,  .Malcolm,  &c. 

Some  of  the  moft  famous  Mailers  of  Mufick  wc  have 
at  prefen t  in  England,  are  the  Drs.  Green,  Pepufch , 
Gail  Hard,  Me  If.  Handel,  Lampe,  &zc. 


MTTHOLOGT. 


'S 


M 


Mythology,  MreoAoriA,  (from  ^ 
ftibula  i  and  /’«««,  Difcotirfc)  is  the 

,/of  die  fabulous  Gods,  and  Heroes  of  Antiquity ; 
mcMhe  Explication  of  the  Myfteries,  or  Allegories, 

couched  therein. 

The  innate  Idea  Man  lias  of  a  fupreme  Being,  the 
w-niriful  Symmetry  fubfifting  between  the  dilferent  Parts 
which*  conipofe  this  vaft  Univerfe,  without  the  leaft 
Diforder  or  Confufion  ;  the  regular  Revolution  of  the 
Scafons,  fo  well  calculated  for  the  Prefervation  of  every 
Individual;  and  which  from  the  very  firft  Inftant  of  his 
Creation  lias  much  contributed  towards  {Lengthening 
that  Idea,  have  engaged  him  to  fearcii  that  fupreme 
ftim7  (the  infinite  Notion  whereof  he  foon  found  above 
his  natural  Apprehenfion,  and  which  he  could  acquire 
but  by  rcafonabfc  Conjectures,  and  ncccfiary  Confe- 
quencts)  where  he  thought  he  was  more  likely  to  find 
him  •,  whence  he  has  often  mi  hook  for  his  Creator  the 
Creatures  tliemfdves. 

It  is  true,  if  wc  believe  Mofes ,  that  the  firft  Man 
had  that  Idea  with  which  he  had  been  created,  ftrength- 
nd,  or  rather  fupported,  by  the  frequent  Vifits  of  his 
divine  Creator,  while  he  continued  in  his  State  of  Inno- 
ccnry ;  and  though  the  divine  Knowledge  of  that  fu¬ 
preme  Being,  fuch  as  he  is,  furpafled  ftill  his  Appre- 
hcnfiGti,  though  irradiated  by  that  divine  Light,  which 
fullered  fo  total  an  EcJipfc  by  his  Prevarication  and  In- 
gratitude,  that  it  could  never  fince  that  fatal  Epocha 
di/fipafc  entirely  the  dark  Cloud  ir  was  then  covered 
with,  lie  knew  notwithftanding  his  divine  Exiftcnce, 
where,  and  in  what  Manner  he  exifted,  without  being 
puzzled  tofearch  him  any  where  clle  but  where  he  was. 
But  as  that  perfect  Knowledge  of  the  fupreme  Being  was 
ink-parable  from  that  State  of  Innoccncy,  irvanifhed  with 
it;  and  God  irritated  at  Adam's  Ingratitude,  punifhed 
it  vith  a  Bill  greater  Severity  in  his  Defcendunts,  than 
he  had  done  in  the  Prevaricator  himfclf,  by  abandoning 
them  to  the  Extravagance  of  their  Imagination,  and 
huBbing that  they  fliould  fcarch  him  where  lie  was  not. 
jt  may  be  rcafonably  fuppofed  that  Adam,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  Weakncfs  of  his  Underftanding,  and  the  De- 
payatjon  oi  his  Heart,  continued  ftill  in  the  Worfliip 
of  the  true  God,  and  maintained  his  own  Children  in  it 
whde  he  Jived  ;  but  as  his  Pofterity  had  not  the  fame 
undeniable  Proofs  of  the  true  God,  himlelf  had,  that  he 
no  more  to  give  them  die  necefliiry  Leflbns  on  that 
MOj-urunt  Subjcdl ;  that  moft  of  thole  who  had  learned 
um  from  him,  had  either  forgot,  or  negk-Cled  them  •, 
m  1  lc  k‘w  w)it>  hail  retained  them,  had  not  Authority 

b hw  t0  r  t)1L* ,c^  *n  their  Duty  to  the  Almighty. 
t»  f  cn  L'Lwing  then  but  the  Delates  of  a  vitiated 

mj),  °n>  , .  c,u'ircly  Juried  in  the  Sen fes,  c  onic)  not,  or 
■  i  «•  .not  pcrlhadcd  of  that  Invilibility,  Im- 
»r,L  ,n1lnity»  UV.  which  arc  fonie  ol’the  cliential  At- 


tnllllf/  f  \  4  •  ^  '  ”«MVH  Ul  ^  lUIIJl  \JI  MIL  tULIIlliM  /  XL- 

l  'C  truc  i  Ley  had  heard  by  Tradition, 

L, ‘lmc  pcator  who  had  formed  Adam  of  nothing, 
t V-fC!  CinCi  1,1  ^1C  ^artEn  to  converfe  with  him, which 

u )  l'iuiiiihr  K«.  i.i  _  .  •  .  ...  . . 


f C0U^  n°l  do  without  being  fomething 

'  i  tiihtv’f  tV'1 .  r”crc^orc  that  the  Sentiments  of  his  In* 
i)  1  Ulh  vnuenvoured  to  infpirc  them  with,  were 

I  nip  oil  u  res,  which  revolted  their 

Vift|,iv  nil  ,\L  1  ^r;.l^on  could  lint!  among  the  Things 

W  U. which  they  attributed  to  a 


I1 


.<  tnvifjhlc* 

U'“{  hnjMtfl; H. 


ai'd  could  mak 


e  on  their  Mind  the 


.•  .  -.IV.I  *  *  MIIVI 

ns  oi  AwJ.ilm-li,  kd].ccl,  ami  Kcvcrc 


cnee, 


perfuading  thcmfelves  that  riiey  were  as  much  obliged 
to  confult  their  Underftanding  and  Senfes,  in  Tilings 
which  related  to  the  Worfhip  of  a  Divinity,  as  in  all 
the  other  Actions  of  their  Life,  fince  both  were  given 
them  for  Rules  of  their  Conduft. 

Therefore,  I  imagine  that  the  firft  falfe  Divinity 
adored  when  they  began  to  abandon  the  Worfhip  of  the 
true  God,  was  the  Sun,  fince  that  Planet  has  fomething 
capable  to  afte£t  our  Senfes  in  the  moft  fcnfible  Manner, 
and  keeps  our  Underftandings  in  Sufpence,  as  if  it  could 
claim  a  human  Refpeft.  Nature  belides  feeming  to 
depend  entirely  for  its  Prefervation,  on  its  periodical 
Courfc  and  Influences,  could  very  well  entertain  them 
in  that  erroneous  Belief,  that  the  World  had  been 
created  by  it. 

Men,  in  all  Appearance,  continued  in  that  Worfliip 
of  the  Sun,  and  perhaps  of  the  other  Planets,  according 
as  their  ridiculous  Fancy  led  them,  till  having  darkened 
quite,  by  the  Depravation  of  their  Manners,  the  innate 
Idea  they  had  of  a  true  God,  and  made  an  entire  Di¬ 
vorce  with  their  Rea/on,  they  crowded  Heaven  and 
Earth  with  as  many  Divinities  as  they  could  imagine. 
The  Earth  itfeif  was  deified  for  fumifhing  Fruits  necef- 
fary  for  their  Subfiftencc  of  Men  and  Animals;  then 
Fire  and  Water  became  Objcffs  of  divine  Worfliip  for 
their  Ufefulnefi  to  human  Life. 

When  Things  were  thus  got  in  the  Train,  Gods  by 
Degrees  became  multiplied  to  Infinity,  and  fcarce  any 
Thing  but  what  the  Weakncfs  or  Caprice  of  Ionic  Devo¬ 
tee  or  other,  elevated  into  that  Rank,  Things  uiclck,  or 
deftrudive  not  excepted. 

To  authorize  their  own  Crimes,  and  juftify  their  Vices 
and  Debaucheries,  Men  conllituted  criminal,  vinous, 
and  licentious  Gods ,  unjuft,  rapacious,  and  tyrannical 
Gods ,  covetous  and  thicvilh  Gods,  drunken  God*,  impu¬ 
dent  Gods ,  cruel  and  bloody  Gods. 

The  Principal  of  the  undent  Gods,  whom  the  Romans 
called  Dei  major um  gentium,  and  which  Cicero  calls  C<c- 
Icjlial  Gods,  Varro,  feledt  Gods,  Ovid,  nobiles  Deos , 
others  cottfcntcs  Dcos  ;  were  "Jupiter,  Juno,  Vejla,  Mi¬ 
nerva,  Ceres ,  Diana,  Venus ,  Mars ,  Mercury,  Neptune , 
Vulcan ,  Apollo. 

Jupiter,  was  confidered  ns  God  of  I  leaven,  Neptune, 
as  God  of  the  Sea  ;  Mars,  as  God  of  the  War ;  Apollo, 
ol’  Eloquence,  Poetry,  and  Phyfick  ;  Mercury ,  of 
Thieves  ;  Bacchus,  of  Wine  ;  Cupid,  of  Love.  Juno 
was  the  Goddcfs  of  the  Air;  Diana,  the  Goddcls  of 
Woods  and  Chaflity  ;  Profir pina ,  the  Goddcfs  ol'  Hell 
Venus,  of  Beauty;  Thetis ,  of  the  Sea,  Uc. 

A  fecond  Sort  oi  Gods,  called  Semi -Gods,  Semi-dii, 
Dii  ininovum  gentium,  Jndigctes,  or  Gods  adopted,  were 
Men  canonized  anj  deified.  As  the  greater  Gods  had 
PoJVefiion  of  1  leaven  by  t  heir  own  Right,  tlu  fe  Lcondai  y 
Deities  had  it  by  Right  of  Donation,  bring  tranflated 
into  i  leaven  for  that  they  had  lived  as  Gods  upon 
Earth. 

The  Heathen  Gods  may  nil  be  reduced  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  dalles,  i.  Created  Spirits,  Angels,  orllrmoas; 
whence  good  and  <  vi J  God:.,  ( jcuu ,  J.ares,  l. /mures, 
Guardian  Gods,  infernal  i>ods,  Ik  c. 

GY///// 1,  was  fuppofed  by  the  i  learlirm  a  good  or  evil 
.Spirit  or  D;unon,  let  ovi  r  each  Prr/on  to  dintH  hr. 
Birth,  accompany  him  in  Jale,  and  to  he  his  Guard. 

Atimng  the  Romans,  I'ejlm  obfeivrs,  the  Kami? 
Genius  was  given  to  the  Gcd  v.Jso  had  Po\\\i  to  do 
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Tl'.ir^.  Deura  aui  lira  obi  hunt  rerurn  omnium  gerenda- 
r,m  *v.nich  Vojfiu:,  di  Idolol.  rat!v:r  chufcs  to  read  gig- 
v.<r.  de.rv.r: ,  who  has  the:  iJo%vcr  or  producing  all  Things  , 
i  v  k'-ii  -n  O.nfortnui  frequent! v  ufc->  genre  ior  gignere. 

'Acror-  ir/d/  Sc.  Auyuflin,  De  crAiat.  Dei ,  relates 
fro'n  Li.rro\  that  the  Genius  war,  a  God  who  had  the 
lJov/'T  o.c  generating  all  I  Jungs  *,  and  prefided  over 

Rem  v/;/n  produced. 

l-rfiv:  Ji.dd.s,  that  Aufuftius  fpakc  of  the  Genius  as  the 
V,n  of  God,  and  the  Father  of  Men  who  gave  them 
•,  or-.'-rs,  Jio v/rver,  rrprefent'-d  the  Genius  as  the 
p'V'dnr  or  tutelary  God  f > f  each  Flace  i  And  it  is  cci- 
: n  J.ih  r,  th'*  rood  ufual  Meaning  of  the  Word. 

'\\ir-  Ai.m-nrs  had  th'dr  Genu  of  Nations,  of  Cities, 
r,{  j  Vr/if.' '  s,  f'Jc.  Nothin,";  is  more  common  than  this 
f'o!.’ov/:i."i  fr.feription  on  Medals,  Genies  I'Opu/.i  Ko- 
. »  •,  .  If":  < it:nnr.  of  the.  Roman  People-,  or  Gimio 

pf,f.  Rom.  V o  the  (ie/inr,  of  lbc\< oman  Profile. 

in  !h,  SM.fr  GW/c/o  and  Par  v/en-  the  filin'*  Thing  ■> 
as  in  I  ft'  G  ( Ini  fort  nn\  and  Apufetu ;  aflitm  they  were. 

'j  i,/  phitouifh  and  Kalbm  Rinlofoplin--,  fiipjaded  the 
(,nu\  to  ml, .dm  tie-  v.i*l  Region  or  Isxienj  of  Air  bet  ween 
aed  1  leaven,  THy  were  a  Son  of  intermediate 
Rower,  who  I  lid  ihr  Otii'e  of  MrdmLont  between  the 
(„„h.  and  Mmi.  '!  fr  y  wnr  I  he  Inin  pirlrr?.  and  Agents 
oi  the  (  tods  ;  i  omnium'  aled  the  Wills  of  the  1  h  (lies  to 
IVIm  ;  and  the  Riayeisand  Vows  of  Men  lo  the  Gods  : 
As  it  was  unbecoinmg  tfie  Majrllyof  the  Gods  l«»  cn 
in  mlo  In.  h  n  iliing  Com  eins  this  lea  nine  thr-I.ol  of 
the  Untn%  whole  VnMie  was  a  Mean  brlv/ern  the  two  ; 
who  d(  lived  1  nil i ioi lain y  bom  the  one,  and  RaMiontt 
[,,,1,1  die  nil.M  ,  and  who  has  a  body  tunned  of  an 
a.  I  ul  Mail'T.  Moll  of  lie*  I'luloloj. her;  held,  that  the 
( ,rnu  "I  piitnnlai  Men  weir  bom  wit  1 1  them,  and  died; 
that  Piulonh  alii  ilaiie*;  tin  «  r.iling  of  t  be  Oi  ac  let;  to  die 
1  )cad»  of  the  ( Inin. 

Ihr  Heathens,  who  <  onlidel  M  the  (,rnii  a«  the  (  ittar- 
,  hail  .'.pints  o!  |  til  1 1  u  1 1  la  i  Ri  l  foie;,  believed  tlul  they 
If  |(, lied,  and  weir  aillii'led  at  all  dir  good  and  ill  Ion¬ 
ium-  that  In  h  I  thru  Wank  'They  nrvri,  or  vety  rate- 
ly  app' ami  lo  them  ■.  and  dim  only  in  kivoiir  ol  loinr 
|  *(  |  (on  oi  t  r  i  i aoolin.ti  y  Vuuie  or  l  hp.nit  y.  They  like 
xmI,  held  a  j’,n  at  Dill,  mu  e  bn  ween  ihr  Genii  ol  dille 
n  III  |\I>  ii  ,  and  that  Ionic  wen’  mm  h  inoir  powrilnl 
than  nth1  is  .  .ai  wlm  li  I'iuh  iple  it  was,  that  a  VVi//jinl 
,,,  , bid  . Ini f why  Uc«  r  at  a  I  hll  an«  r  Imtn  O llavtus, 
|,y  ICalon  .  ///'/•.  />v*s  < .emir.  was  inlet  mi  to,  and  flood  in 
Awe  ol  that  ol  ( );f,ivtu\ . 

Tlu  ic  \v<  ie  alio  evil  <  .’<■//»/,  who  look  a  Rlralurr  in 
p.  ile»  ui  mg,  Men,  and  bunging,  them  i  vd  Tidings  :  Such 
was  that  in  P,:/,nnfin ,  N<  .  win*  Ii  appeared  to  Pru/us 
ih.  Nip.hl  bi  lore  thebaltk’  ui  I'bihppr.  'I’hele  were  alio 

t.ill.d  /  ,:/ ;sr  and  Peinures. 

I.aims,  win-  a  K  i  nd  ol  dmiu  ll  u  k  ( fruit,  or  Divini 
n.s,  \v.  u  ilupped  in  I  lollies,  mid  elleemrd  the  Giinr- 
,  j  j  .ms  and  Riot.  *  lot  s  ol  |*  ami  lie-.  luppoli  il  lo  reiide  nunc 
uniii.  diately  in  the  L  lumiK  y  t  oi  net. 

Plaint  A'  dill  ui;\ milled  good  and  evil  f.,nCs,  .1*4  lie  lutd 
|>.  t, ae  done  good  and  e\  il  t  I,  i;.  . 

1  nor  w i  i v  alio  ionic  publn  U,  othets  private  P<nr\. 

teil'Ois  t!i<-  donielliv  U  /..«/’*,  wete  no  more 
than  die  SouN  oi  depailed  Reil.nis,  who  had  liveil  well, 
.uul  dnK  hai  the  i  htlies  ol  their  Station,  whereas  t  hole 
who  had  done  nlhetwile  weie  \  ap,abnnds,  w.mdei  itij\  a 
bout  and  lup.hteninp.  Reoj'le,  i.illcd  and  l.emures. 

I’!.,-  w.ie  ailo  milled  / t houpji  improper 

iv,  a’.wPA  U  e  b\  and  by,  and  weie  wot  lliippM  under 
,:m  l  euie.  o!  little  Armoulets  oi  luiaivs  of  Wax,  Sil- 
\ ,  i  ,  \  I  .li . !;»  n  \\  .u e. 

|  woe  all'o  called  Cmpif.iftw,  from 

(  .  .i  i  i»  ..  \v  a\  *.  and  >  from  a  Way, 

i  .,v,  a  U.  .  ..^  iuine,  placed  at  the  Meet  in  j\  ol 
K  •  . ■  i  t  is-  I  li-  and  viKiined  the  rations 

1  '  ‘  ,  1  I  i  \  ■ 

i  ;u  /G  l  .  /  ,  .»*  w  o:  iin- 1\  m  /...’re,  wete  ol  the 
\e:.,l'.r  oi  t  .o  .  v.  .  ,.s  v.i!l.*l  /h;  . o.,. V.f  ;  who  were 
..  u  I-,  the  Sou’-  ei  Mmi  e!uiv;ed  into  Gods,  and 
‘s,  .  ,  ;  tw  •  i\  u: t  u*  I  and  /Vs 

A>  te.e  t  .  /.•  -ae-e  t  ie  j.unc  with  the  at  leall 

v  ,  ,•!  were  c.u-'ininatnl  /  ;  lienee  the 

i,  \  ■  ...  •  K.m.ti.n  •-  jve.nul,  and  thole  High¬ 


way  Deities  called  Lares  PI  ale: : 
in  Grater: 

For  t  u r  /.  K 
Ri-ducj 
Vi  a  j.  i  Rom  •.  p 
AVre  v.  v  va  fs 
Qi.  Axitrs  A  fs;.;  «, 
N  u.s-V  l.  I'w/, 
A  t;  c. . 
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'i'heir  private  T.ares  took  Care  of  p4rv . 
and  Families  :  Theft:  they  alfo  r<x\ln:  /v-'*'*  .  '  ~ 
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I'htod  pr.rjlanl  oculis  omnia  tula  fid:.  (y,.> 

■  -  j  i 

i  key  gave:  the  Name  Urban/,  i,  c,  fAYf. ,  r  . 
thofi-  v/hti  had  Cities  tinder  their  Can-,  ar/i  ‘ 

thole  who  were  to  keep  their  J;.w*rnrs  off.  '[\v Vj 
alfb  Lares  of  the  (.’otintry,  called  Rural':,  ;r.  - ^ .1 
by  feveral  antique  Infenpuoiis.  ■  *  ‘  ' 
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The  Parcs  were  alfo  genial  Gods,  ami  •/;<-'■  f-r,Drr.,i 
take.  Care  of  Children  fmtn  thetr  birth 
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Keafiiii,  that  when  M a/ robins  tells  us  dv  fy-.t *JO;.  j  *j 
Ifiiir  (iods,  who  prefided  over  the  birth  (A CvV-..?  ..., 
the  Genius,  l-oriune,  Povey  and  Nccrfjity ,  o!I"! 

Ionic  interpret,  him  as  if  lie  had  laid  try  1’ 
had  /  ;  I  ml  there  v/as  a  World  of  J)ifrWr7,  if. 

tween  the  7. ares  of  the  Romans,  and  tie  Pufhu;  0j 
the  Pgyp/ians. 

The  Anlienln  diller  exlrenudy  about  f!v  Ori'dri  of  dr 
/.ares.  R arm  and  Alan  obius  fay,  they  v/mc  t'.e  Cial 
dren  of  Mania  ;  Ovid  makr-i  them  the  Iffus  sf;!A/-,w 
and  the  Naiad  l.ara,  whom  /.affautius  and  /iVmik; (aj| 
! .artutda  \  ,/pnfrius  aUiiivs  us,  the/  v/cie  the  IVb-riry 
ol  the  l.nuurcs  ;  Nigrtdius ,  aut/rding  Is  //ireifi/;, 
made  them,  iomeliinrs,  the  Guaidians  and  iGtcdio 
ul  I  lollies,  and  Jnniefuiirs  the  fame  with  the  G/v/o  o} 
Sanmtfsracia,  wliirh  the  (fnrki  call  Ulri  Ihuhh,  Nor 
Wiis Rarro  more  coiifiilrni  in  his  Opmitai  ol  tlidchotk; 
lometinies  making  them  the  Manes  of  Hnuts,  and 
liimetimeji  ( »otU  oi  the  Air. 

i.  7  a  fins  King  of  the  Sabines,  'was  (lie  fit  fl  who  built 
a  Temple  to  the  /.ares.  The  Chimney  and  Fire- Plan- 
in  the  I  Joule  were  particularly  lonlnratnl  f<>  f/icm. 
'  l  houp.li  'John  Sheffield,  Dukeol  !hidii^kni^  turned  his 
nut  ot  Doors,  and  placed  them  at  the  I  op  ul  his 
I  lonfe,  fome  have  imajqned  by  a  lVuuipk'  of  Com¬ 
panion,  beeatile  as  they  were  flat  ved  within,  they  could, 
nut  oi  Doors  feed,  at  leall  on  the  Air,  like  the  U- 
meleoti  ;  there  lore  it  is  not  ItJi'pii/ing*  that  that  iii/p 
nious  (  ieiilleinan  himfelf  (aid,  that  they  wnevny  |;l.u 

to  be  there  ;  Sir  fid  l.rfanfur  J  .are e  ( 

'Pert  all  tan  tells  us,  the  C  iilloin  of  \vorlhi|«  t.if 

/.ares  atole  Irom  tins,  that  they  antiemly  !,H;; 

Dead  in  their  Houles  ;  whence  the  creilulovis People 
(),«alion  to  iinap,ine,  their  Souls  eonlimied  tfuu  alo,,i^ 
pint  ceded  to  pay  them  divine  I  lonoiiis.  I  o  tht' 'tn^ 
be  added,  that  the  Cullom  being,  ali rrw.ii ds 
nl  hmyinp,  in  die  !  Itgjiways,  they  nitg.at  hmu  t.i-v 
<  alion  to  iej»aul  llu-ut  as  <  mds  ol  the  I  hp,nu'  ■  • 

The  Vn'tiin  otfered  to  the  Pares  m  die  pu.'  <"  ;  _ 
Cues  was  a  Hog,:  In  pnvate  i|u-y  "lln  d  (luiM - 
Incetili’,  it  Ctown  ol  Wool,  atul  a  little  o  ^ 
at  the  Table.  'I ’hey  alh*  ctowiiM  them  "ith  l'  1  ’|f|, 
licularly  the  \’iolet,  Mynlc,  and  tfti  g 

Symbol  was  a  Dog,,  which  was  ulna  )  1(  '  ^,v;f 
their  Side,  on  Account  oi  it-;  .  I’td‘  l|(>  *  ^ iftJ.  a 

1.  -  1......  « . .  T\r1  in  oi  iti  Inin1  Ills  I  iiule.  o-1; 


t  i  ft  ^ 


he  does  to  Man  in  wan  lung,  Ins  1  |l’uu(\ 

ii>  repivii  nted  as  cloatln  d  in  a  Dog,  s  Nun.  ^ 

M.  Uandefot,  on  a  DilVertatum  on  the  P 
the  Pant  ben,  to  have  had  (heir  Kth  |\v 

non  of  thole,  who  taking,  iccci.il  \y  [vVp:- 

I  colors  ol' their  Monies,  united  mein  all  ^  ; 

t ue,  by  adoring,  it  with  the  l*\‘-a  -v “ ‘ 1 

each  oi  I  hole  l  Vibes.  ,  .  <M  "■ 

In  ellWl,  the  Pnr.tben,  among,  t.u  -  - 

iing, le  Statues,  isimpoiol  ol  t !u'  1  RV11  ’ 
feveral  diilcient  Deities  eombinM-  ^  ^  SNu.o 1  ' 
1'.  "feuhert ,  wlm  calls  them  f  \  ■; 

ierved  them  on  tcxnal  Medal-.  l-T*  ^  -  * 
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a  ,nm  monly  adored  with  Symbols  or  Attributes  be- 
m°ft  1 To  ii  veni!  Gods. 

langinb  *  iicrcol",  we  have  in  a  Medal  ol  Antoninus 
An  n‘)jjjcj1  ar  the  lame  Time  reprefen  ts  Scraps  s, 

iuf:  \,aK\  *ic  bears;  the  Sun  by  the  Crown  of 

V*  r  _ -  L t  1-Tru*ne  •  Kir 
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Lemur  es,  were  Spirits  <u*  Hobgoblins ;  rdllcli 
Gholts  of  departed  Per  ions  who  return  to  teuily  and  tor¬ 
ment  the  Livin'* 

Thole  are  the  lame  with  l.arv.e,  which  the  Antients 
imagined  to  wander  round  the  World  to  frighten  good 
People,  and  plague  the  bad.  For  which  Kealon  ar  Rome 
they  had  l.cmuri a,  or  T calls,  inllitutcd  to  appeafe  the 
Manes  of  the  Dece.i  fed. 

Apuleius  explains  the  antient  Notion  of  the  Manes 
tints  :  I  he  Souls  ol  Men  relcaled  from  the  Hands  nf  the 
Body,  and  I  roc  from  performing  their  bodily  Punt-lions, 
become  a  Kind  of  l)a*mons  or  Genii,  formerly  called 
I.cnmrcs.  Of  thefo  Lenitives ,  thofe  that  were  hint l  to 
their  Families,  were  called  Lares  fmiliares ;  but  thole 
who  for  their  Crimes  were  condemned  to  wander  con¬ 
tinually,  without  meeting  with  any  Place  of  Roll,  and 

tonified  good  Men,  and  hurt  the  Had,  are  vulgarly 
called  l.arv.e. 

An  antient  Commentator  on  Horace ,  mentions,  that 
the  Romans  wrote  Lcmuvcs  for  Rcmurcs  ;  which  faff 
Word  was  formed  from  Remits ,  who  was  killed  by 

his  Brother  Romulus,  and  who  returned  to  Earth  to 
torment*  him. 


w  ^ 

Wihv  Ammon  by  the  Ram’s  Homs ;  Pluto  by 
Heard,  anti  yUfctdapius  by  the  Serpent  twilled 

the  “  ’ 

^  .p* .^iv'nn  Pi: N a T ks,  being  applied  to  the  domellick 
\  whom  the  Antients  atlorcd  in  their  Houles,  was 
p  OctVion  t|iac  the  Penates  were  ordinarily  confounded 

'VIt\i ithor^are  not  at  all  agreed  about  the  Origin  of  the 
r)!  Paiates,  who  were  properly  the  tutelary  Gods  of 
i  '  fro  ions]  :iik1  wcrc  on,y  adopted  by  the  Romans,  who 
,,,  tlif,  11  the  Title  of  Penates. 

Meziriock ,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Lpiflle  of  Dido  to 
'  idaies  at  large  what  he  has  met  withal  in 

h  ■  antient  Writers  on  this  Subject  :  Dionyftus  Ualicar- 
r  V  s  tcj]s  lls,  that  Aineas  full  lodged  thclc  Gods  in 

the  f  tty  PMinum  '  a,u*  ^iac  his  Son  ylfcanius  sifter- 
wirih  upon  building  the  City  Alba,  tranllatcd  them 
tfiiifier ;  but  that  they  returned  twice  miraeuloully  to 
jjr.,)nuvi.  'flu:  fame  Author  adds,  that  in  Rome  is  But  v/pulcius  obferves,  that  in  the  antient  Latin 
Ihlf  Seen  a  dark  Temple,  fliadcd  by  the  adjacent  Build-  Tongue,  Lcmurcs  fignilics  the  Soul  of  a  Man  ffcparatcd 
wherein  arc  the  Images  of  the  7 roja/i  Gods,  with  from  the  Body  by  Death. 


IfljKj  .. . .  — 

the  Infcuprion  Dcnas  which  fignifies  Pcnatus. 

Thclc  Images  reprefen t  two  young  Men  fitting,, 
ench  ol  which  holds  a  Lance.  I  have  fern,  adds  Dio  - 
mftSy  fevrr.il  other  Statues  of  the  liune  Gods,  in  sm- 
tient  7Vn)j>Ies,  who  all  appear  like  young  Men  drcflcd 
in  a  Habit  of  War. 

Vam  fetches  thclc  Penates  from  Santo t brace  to  Phrygia, 
to  be  afterwards  tran fported  by  Aineas  into  Italy.  Ma- 
crobuu,  who  relates  this  from  Pa  wo,  adds  tlmt  they  weir 
called  Penates,  from  the  Latin  Words  per  quos  penilus 
fpirmus,  which  feems  a  nicer  Su!)til(y.  But  the  real 
Etymology  nuift  be  fought  in  the  Phrygian,  not  in  the 
hum  Tongue. 

Ocm,  in  Anita  Qcllius,  derives  the  Name  hence,  quod 
pirns  nos  mli  fun/.  Yet  in  his  Book  dc  nal.  dear,  he 
lays  it  is  formed  fiom  Pattis ,  j'rovifion  *,  or  perhaps, 
adds  he,  quod  penilus  infulcnt  ;  others  fiiy,  quia  colutiltir 
in  fauir tilths. 

Hoftnus  diflinguiflics  among  the  Penates :  I  le  makes 
•i/i  Order  of  the  Penates  of  the  I  leavens,  fiicli  as  Pallas 
in  the  ethereal  Region,  'Jupiter  in  the  middle  Region, 
and  juiio  in  the  lowed:  ;  bcfidcs  Penates  of  Cities,  Pe- 
vines  of  private  Families,  kstc.  on  which  Footing  the 

Du  Pinnies  were  the  Guardian  or  tutelary  Gods  ol 
every  Thing. 

It  is  a  popular  Qucflion  among  the  Learned,  who 
were  the  Pennies  of  Rome ?  Some  fay  Left  a,  others  Nep¬ 
tune  and  folio .  Dives  fays  Cajlor  and  Pollux,  with  whom 
agre i\Voftus,  who  adds,  that  the  Reafbn  of  their  chu- 

and  Pollux  in  (Quality  of  Penates,  might  he 
die  important  .Service  they  did  the  Romans  in  the  War 
agam/f  the  Latins. 

,  hor  arc  Authors  more  unanimous  on  the  .SubjrlL  of 
I  k  rotates,  v/hir:h  Aineas  brought  into  Italy.  \  fome 
?  l  >ry  were  Neptune  and  Apollo  who  built  the  Walls  of 

ro)  \  others  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva ;  others  Ctclus 

antl  Urra. 

^  he  Penates  were  alfo  called  fornctimcs  Denates . 
p  lloltcarnajfcus,  lib.  i.  (peaking  of  the  Dir 

fbat  the  Hi  (tori  an  Linucus  has  wrote, 
na,  iL  taluc»  ^>Ktirci  fjr  Effigy  of  the  Denotes  or  Pc- 
anil  ir  no,t,  ,n,t  a  crooked  Iron,  or  Copper  Rod, 
all  r^T  Cotters  Ware  :  And  that  this  was 

tin tiiTif  T,Kht  *U)m  lIr°y-  The  fame  Dionyftus  add'., 
U(,,'  ca  ,  why  the  Penates  are  often  found  written 
!/(„}>  l>’1  ,al  lhc  Antients  before  the  Invention  of  the 
\r  n'.fj.il  11  a  ^  hifteaxl  thereof:  Bur  Dionyftus  might 
vrr of  the  P  »  frequently 

fiblc  Di 


itj 


tnre  »■>  no  icniiujc  unit- 

ai.fj;,  of  T\a/i  lan(l  a  J)'  might  be  theOc- 

I  Par  i. ..a\  ‘  1.  .  *  ^or  r^at  antient  Inhabitant', 


/tfjf 

Qi 

ol  /<„/.  i  ,  i,wt  m »;  am icm  jrinaottaruv 

many  ,*  *  ,s  ;i  Rr°P,  one  ftifHciently  refuted  by 

Agn  \  y'lf  ^ ;i ri h r J f  remaining  of  the  moll  early 
/h-  Ircjfp..  (fPelUi>  Pi  an,  Pallas,  Nor  were 

Hianu,  h,  ‘ ''n  t  lf:  witneO,  Palinurus ,  Parts , 

0  ods  *'  Pin  ales  wen:  called  alfo  tutdarv 

Von.  Jf  7 


Note,  'That  the  Amicnia  ufed,  alfo,  to  call  the  Gods  n- 
bovrmentioned  huligetes .  There  are  various  Opinion*, 
about  the  Origin  and  Signification  of  this  Word  ; 
fonir  pretending  it  was  given  to  all  the  Gods  in  ge¬ 
neral;  ami  others  only  to  the  Semi  Gods  or  great* 
Men  deified  :  Others  lay  it  was  given  to  Inch  (i'od?t  as 
wen* originally  of  the  Country,  or  rather  fuel,  as  were  the 
Gods  ol  the  Country  that  bore  this  Name  ;  and  others 
again  hold  it*  was  aft  ribed  to  futli  God?,  as  were  Patrons 
and  Pro  nT*  I  on  of  particular  Cities.  Thofe  of  the 
full  Opinion  maintain,  that  (lie  Cods  were  (b  railed 
by  y/ntiphrajis ,  beeaufe  they  wanted  nothing;  the 
Word  coining  from  the  Verb  Indigo,  I  want.  If  this 
were  true,  the  Word  Judiy/les  would  fignify  nearly 
the  fame  Thing  in  Latin,  with  the  Hebrew  Hit;  Hibad- 
dai,  which  the  .Scripture  fretjurmly  gives  to  God  ;  as 
fignifying  that  he  is  /iifiii  icm  from  /lim/eJf  and  needs 
nothing.  'Thofe  of  the  frond  Opinion  derive  the 
Word  from  Indiyjtarc,  to  call,  invoke;  if:  bnogihefr 
Gods  who  were  ordinarily  invoked,  and  win,  lent*  the 
readied,  fears  to  the  Vows  that  were  made  them.  To 
this  Pur  pole  they  cite  Marrobius ,  who  ufi*s  the  Word 
hnliyitare  in  ihai.Scnfc;  telling  in  the  Vcflals  make 
their  Invocations  thin,  Apollo  P/.y/i< iatt  /  Apollo  Pawn! 
Pejlnles  it  a  indtyitant,  Apollo  MediicA.  Apollo  Per  an  \ 
'They  add,  that  their  Books  of  Prayers  and  of  Invoca¬ 
tion  wcic  railed  Ineliy  it  amenta,  half  ly,  others  bold 
htdiyrtes ,  to  be  dmvrd  from  hide  genitns,  or  in  huo 
deyens ,  or  from  hide,  and  ago,  fm  dryo ,  I  liw,  I  inha¬ 
bit  ;  which  lad  Opinion  feems  the  mod  probable.  In 
efWt,  ii  anprars,  \ .  Thai  flidc  htdiyr/n  were  alfo 
railed  loud  Hods,  Dti  lot  ale  or  topical  (jodi,  which 
is  the  fame 'Thing.  */.  'The  hid/y/tei  v/err  r/rdinarily 
Men  deified,  who  indeed  v/h'*,  in  Jdfdl,  lontlfRals, 
being  efl.ee/ned  the  Prote/ion  of  thofe  Pliers  where 
they  v/cir  deified,  fo  that  tie*  h-rond  and  third 
nion  are  very  fonfid'-nf.  Ptryil  joins  Pnlrii  with  In- 
diy/tri  as  being,  the  funs  T  hing,  Geo/*,  I.  Dii  juitrii 
indtyetet.  /\.  'The  Gods,  to  whom  the  Domain  gave 
the  Name  Indiyctn ,  were  Pauttin,  Prjht,  Aineas,  Do¬ 
mnins,  all  the  Gods  of  Italy  \  and  at  Athens  Minerva, 
fays  Prrviut  ;  a/  Carthage  Dido.  — -ft  is  true  we  inert, 
with  Jupiter  indiyci ,  but  that  'Jupiter  indices  is  Aineas , 
not  the  great  Jupiter  \  as  v/e  may  fee  in  Livy,  hb,  \ 
c.  *p  in  which  lad  .Smfr,  Servitis  a  (ft  ires  us,  h/dtyct 
comes  bom  the  Lum  in  Diis  ago,  I  am  among  the 
Gods. 

The  Antients  railed  their  Demi  gods  Heroes,  who 
v/crc  iJludrious  Perfoi,’.  of  mortal  Nature  ;  flu/  by  the 
Populace  fuppofed  to  oaruke  of  Juiinov  tality  ;  and,  af 
ter  their  iJeath.  tdaccd  by  then,  m  the  Numbei 


i  of  the 


ter  their  Death,  plat 
Gods. 

Ihroei  were,  properly,  Pei  Tons  partly  of  divine,  ;md 
partly  of  human  Kxtrndion,  Ic  ing  got  bi:tw-eri  a  l  )>•>!•/ 
and  a  Mortal;  As  Addles,  witj  was  tlu  bon  of  r!e; 

-  A  Cockle fi 
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Goddcfs  The! ii  by  Peleus  ;  and  Hercules  who  was  the 
Son  of  Jupiter  by  Mantua. 

A  /An?  then,  coincides  with  what  we  otherv/iie  call  a 
Demi-God ;  accordingly  Lucian  delincs  a  Hero  to  be  a 
Medium  between  God  and  Man,  or  rather  a  Compofition 
of  both. 

Not e,  That  the  Word  Hero  was  foimed  from  the  Latin 
heros ,  and  that  of  the  Greek  Semi- Dens,  Demi- 

God.  St.  Augufin ,  de  civil .  Dei .  iib.  10.  obferves, 
that  it  is  highly  probable,  Tome  one  of  Juno's  Sons 
was  originally  called  by  this  Name,  that  Goddefs  be¬ 
ing  called  in  Greek  ;  or  it  may  be,  rhat  great  Men 
were  d i ft i ngu i Hi e ci  by  that  Appellation,  in  AJIufion 
to  the  Opinion  of  the  Anticnts,  that  virtuous  Pcrfons 
after  their  Death  inhabit  the  wide  Expan fe  of  the  Air, 
which  is  Juno's  Province.  ] ft  dors  inclines  to  think, 
that  Heroes  were  thus  called  lined  aeroes ,  aerei,  Per- 
fons  of  fuperior  Meric  and  worthy  of  Heaven.  Plato 
derives  the  Word  from  the  Greek  Eow,-,  Love,  as  in¬ 
timating  the  Hero’s  to  have  arifen  from  the  Copula¬ 
tion  of  a  God  with  a  mortal  Woman,  or  of  a  God¬ 
defs  with  a  Man.  Others  derive  the  Name  from  the 
Greek  dicer e ,  to  fpeak  ;  the  Heroes  being  Per- 

fons  who  by  their  Eloquence  led  the  People  at  their 
Pleasure  :  Others,  lailfy,  derive  it  from  the  Greek  E^a, 
terra.  Earth  ;  the  1  Ierocs  on  their  Principle,  being 
the  Dii  ter  ref  res,  or  Gods  of  the  Earth. 

The  Heroes  were  tranflated  into  Heaven,  by  a  Cere¬ 
mony  called  rlpotbeofis,  from  a  Propofition  cctto  and  0fi 
Dens ,  God. 

Alter  the  Apotheofis,  which  they  alfo  called  Deifica¬ 
tion  and  Confer  at  ion.  Temples,  Altars,  and  Images, 
were  created  to  the  new  Deity  ;  Sacrifices,  &c.  were 
offered,  and  Colleges  of  Priefts  inffituted  •,  and  even  the 
Senate  decreed  that  Oaths  Jhould  be  taken  in  their 
Names. 

It  was  one  of  the  Doctrines  of  Pythagoras ,  which  he 
had  borrowed  from  the  Chaldees,  that  virtuous  Perfons 
after  their  Death  were  railed  into  the  Order  of  the  Gods. 

And  hence  the  Anticnts  deified  all  the  Inventors  of 
Things  ufcfui  to  Mankind,  and  thofe  who  had  done 
any  important  Service  to  the  Commonwealth.  Tiberius 
propofed  to  the  Roman  Senate  the  Apotheofis  of  Jefus 
ChriSl,  as  is  related  by  Eufebttts,  TerluHian ,  and  St.  Chry- 
J'cjlcm.  Juvenal  rallying  the  frequent  Apothcofes,  intro¬ 
duces  poor  Atlas  complaining  that  he  was  ready  to  fink 
under  the  Burthen  of  fo  many  new  Gods  as  were  every 
Day  added  to  the  Heavens. 

Seneca  ridicules  the  Apotheofis  of  Claudius  with  ad¬ 
mirable  Humour.  llcrodian,  lib.  4.  in  fpcaking  of  the 
Apotheofis  of  Sever  us,  gives  11s  a  very  curious  Dclcription 
of  the  Ceremonies  ufed  in  the  Apotheofis  of  the  Roman 
Emperors.  After  the  Body  of  the  dcceafed  Emperor, 
/ays  he,  had  been  burnt  with  the  ufliai  Solemnities,  they 
placed  an  Image  of  Wax,  perfectly  like  him,  butofa  fick- 
jy  Alport,  on  a  large  Bed  ol  Ivory,  covered  with  a  Cloth 
of  Gold  in  the  Vcllibule  of  the  Palace.  The  greateft 
Part  of  the  Day  the  Senate  iat  ranged  on  the  left  Side 
of  the  Bed,  drefVcd  in  Robes  of  Mourning;  the  Ladies 
(  f  the  ii rlt  Rank  fitting  on  the  right  Side  in  plain  ancl 
white  Robes,  without  any  Ornaments.  This  Jaded  for 
liven  Days  lliccdlively,  during  which,  the  Phyficians 
came  from  Tunc  to  Time  to  vific  the  Sick,  always 
making  their  Report  that  he  grew  worfe,  till  at  length 
they  published  that  he  was  dead. 

'Phis  done,  the  young  Senators  and  Roman  Knights 
took  the  Bui  ol  State  upon  their  Shoulders,  carrying  it 
through  the  l  ui  Sana,  to  the  old  homm,  where  the 
Magi  11  rates  ukd  to  divcll  ihcmlljves  of  their  Offices ; 
there  they  line  it  down  between  two  Kinds  of  Amphi¬ 
theatres,  in  the  one  whereof  were  the  Youths,  and  in  the 
odier  the  Maidens  (if  the  firfl  Ramifies  ol  Rome,  Tinging 
Hymns  lit  to  folemn  Airs  m  Pr.ufc  of  the  Dcceafed. 
'J’helc  1  lymns  ended,  the  Bed  was  carried  out  of  the 
City  into  the  Campus  Martins,  in  die  Middle  of  which 
was  ereiUd  a  Kind  of  lijuare  P.ivdion,  the  Infide  where¬ 
of  was  full  ol  rombullilde  Matins,  and  the  Outlide 
hung  with  C.  |i-t!i  ol  Gold,  and  adorned  with  Figures  of 
Jvoi y,  and  vai iuir»  Painting-.. 

Over  this  Edil’n  e  were  kvcral  uhrr\  like  the  firfl  in 
Eorm  and  Decoration,  always  dimimihing  and  grow- 


inp  flendcrcr  towards  die  Ten  n  i 
rluiL-  w,i>  [dared  the  Bed  of  Sr.ir,’  and-, '!!  frc,wJ  cf 
o)  A  roll. arcs,  anrl  odoriferous  l*'i,iir«  ‘  Entity 
thrown  all  around  ;  alter  which  ’t|„.  V!'..!lCrl)i  "c- 


l-’roceflion  or  Cavalcade  in  a  lijhnn'?  ,Kw8ht’  Wsde  ■ 

Pile,  fi vrral  Chadors  alio  run  1  fl, 

ducted  them  being  dad  in  Purple  Rob-,  ^  °>n- 

the  Images  of  the  greateft  Rtrman  KnqyVT’0  !)f»$ 
nerals.  "*  1  • 1 01  s  ir.d  t .... 


This  Ceremony  ended,  the  new  Empfnr  r 
Catatalca,  or  Pile,  with  a  Torch  in  lls  hJP 
the  fame  tune  1-ire  was  fet  to  it,  on  all  J,,j  at 

and  other  Combuftibles,  kindlinw  all  at  !,K  Ves 

i  •  1  P  “t- once. 


the 

wit! 


Uri  i  -  ,  .  -  , . u  ‘U-  unce 

While  this  was  doing,  they  let  fly  |Vom  tLT„  , 

,e  Building  an  Eagle,  which  mounting  i,!  [°P ,of 

ith  a  I-irebrand,  carried  the  Soul  of  tl  °  flJ  ,• ,  Alr 

peror  along  with  it  into  Heaven,  as  theAwT??  b’- 

and  thenceforward  he  was  ranked  amoiGh  r  1 1 

It  is  for  this  Reafon,  that  the  Medals,  wherein"  T'C 

are  reprefented,  have  ufually  an  Altar  with  Fireh  ■ 

or  however  an  Eagle  taking  its  Plight  into  the  C  "j 


Eagl 

fo  me  times  two  Eagles. 


6  IK  Vi.g.U  lj- 
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Note,  That  the  Apotheofis  is  alfo  called  Cofr(laf 
On  Medals,  the  Confecration  is  thus  repnfe.JlV'  , 
one  Side  is  the  Emperor’s  Head,  crowLl 
rel,  fometimes  veiled,  and  the  Infcription 
the  Title  of  Divus  ;  on  the  Rcverfe  is  afc-lvA 
Buftum,  an  Altar,  ajnd  an  Eagle  taking  '  ^ a 

wards  Heaven,  either  from  off  the  Altar,  or  ;r.(~  , 
Cippus  :  At  other  Times  the  Emperor  is 
Air,  borne  up  by  the  Eagle;  the  Infcription  b  " 
Comsecratio. — Thefe  are  the  ufual  Symboh;  v  r 
on  the  Reverfe  of  Antoninus,  is  the  Antonin-:  kefr 
—  In  the  Apotheofis  of  Emprcffes,  inftcad  of  an 
is  a  Peacock.  —  For  the  Honours  rendered  t£ 
Princes  after  Death,  they  were  explained  by  the  tt'orl 
Confecratio ,  Pater,  Divus,  and  Dens.— SoniuiirJ >. 
round  the  Temple,  or  Altar,  are  put  MermiY,, 
or  Mcmorim  eterna :  For  Princcfles.  rEurnif  .-J 
Sideribus  recepta ;  on  the  Side  of  the  Head  Da,  or 

©Fa. 

Daemons,  are  alfo  of  their  fi  iff  CJafs  of  Gds  the 
firfl  Notion  whereof  was  brought  from  Chaldea,  wluva  ir 
fpread  itfelf  among  the  Perfians,  Egyptians,  and  Gruh. 
Pythagoras  and  Thales  were  the  lirlt  who  introduced  />- 
mons  into  Greece.  Plato  fell  in  with  the  Notion,  and 
explained  it  more  diftindtly  and  hilly  than  any  ol  the 
former  Philofophers  had  done.  By  Damns  he  uiulrr- 
llood  Spirits  inferior  to  Gods,  and  yet  fuperior  to  Mui ; 
which  inhabiting  the  middle  Region  of  the  Air,  kept 
up  the  Communication  between  Gods  and  Men,  tarrying 
the  Offerings  and  Prayers  of  Men  to  the  finds  and 
bringing  the  Wills  of  the  Gods  to  Men.  But  he  allow¬ 
ed  ol’  none  but  good  and  beneficent  ones ;  though  h:s 
Difciples  afterwards  finding  themfelves  unable  to  arm.::: 
for  the  Origin  of  Evil,  adopted  another  Soil  ol  Uanrs 
who  were  Enemies  to  Men. 

There  is  nothing  more  common  in  the  heathen  Eu¬ 
logy,  than  thefe  good  and  evil  Genii.  And  die1  lanie 
fuperflitious  Notion  got  footing  among  the  hWf 
by  their  Commerce  with  the  Chat  deans.  But  by  Ih'Uh 
they  did  not  mean  the  Devil,  or  evil  Spirits, 
took  the  Word  D.rmon  in  that  Send,  nor  was  it  uU^ 
fuch  a  Signification,  but  by  the  Evangclills  ami  wu 
modern  Jews :  The  Word  is  Greek  A xiuw.  , 
Gale  endeavours  to  fhew,  rhat  the  Gi'igin  and  m. 
tution  of  Demons,  was  an  Imitation  of  the  iUI'11- 
The  Phoenicians  called  them  Baalim,  for  tlmv  D  tU 
fupreme  Being,  whom  they  called  Baal  and 
various  inferior  Deities  called  Baalim ,  wlu-iyoi 
frequent  Mention  in  the  Old  'JVf lament:  l hr  _ 
mon  of  tho  Egyptians  was  Mercury,  or  Hunt,  1^  ;” 
Author  finds  fouie  Reflm Nance  between  the  UJj'-  , 
Jiccs  aferibed  to  the  D.emons,  and  thole  ol  the  . 

'Flu:  fccornl  CJafs  of  Gods,  were  i  he  heaven.}'  • 
as  the  Sun,  Moon ,  and  other  Planets ;  the  A1' 

Conjlellaltous,  Nt\  .  , 

The  Sun,  was  the  God  ol  the  Pluvnicutm^ 

lie 

them,  i i«t v 1 1 uetii  titum  i*-*  . .  <  ,  i 

in  the  Imu/mic*,  brought  his  God  along 


1  Ilf  OUN,  was  UK  vmu  '  . . 

dioga bahts,  who  had  been  Priefl  ol 

cm,  Jiaving  been  elected  to  litccced  Opu»u  ■  1  ; 


m  r  r  h  o  l  o  g  r. 


?ci 


Jtflif.  “°d,  ,  m  die  Exclufion  of  all  others.  Me  caiifcd 

',h;'lcV;°r  >  be  built  for  him,  of  which  himlelf  was  the 

3  Tnmp  e  1  wanted  that  the  Fire,  kept  i n  that  o iVefia, 
“'rlca  thither,  together  with  the  confccratcd 

•'valu  l)w  ea 


^nmnded  he  Ihould  be  adored  by  the  We  know  but  little  a-,  to  riieir  pornliar  Doftrincs  ; 


F0  1 1°  all  the  Daughters  of  Neretis,  by  the  Nymph 
^,jrnb0  r|i0fe  who  inhabited  Rivers,  Fountains,  cAc. 

♦  rVlJvi  m  r  .  i  ▼%  •  n  ^  r 


— -  — /  —  -  #  — 

the  Naiades  were  PrieftelTcs  of 


fjA  Slrafo  fays 

Kt*’ fourth  Clafs  contained  Meteors:  Thus  the  /V- 
,  1  cLn  the  Wind  ;  Thunder  and  Lightning  were 

under  the  Name  of  •  And  feveral  Nu- 

W  f  India  and  America ,  have  made  themfelves  Gods 

^helamc.  and  /m,  have  alfo 

f  !  n referred  from  Meteors  to  be  Gods  ;  and  the  like 
it*  U]-adi  fed  with  regard  to  Comets  ;  witnefs  that 
ittappeared  at  the  Murthcr  of  Qefir.  Socrates  dei- 
th‘ clouds,  if  we  may  give  Credit  to  Ayiflopbanes 
,  rhp  Primitive  Chri Ilians,  Tertnllian  afliircs  us,  were 

"tidied  with  the  fame  Thing. 

*ln  the  fifth  Oafs  they  erected  Minerals,  or  Foffils  into 
Dvitics  •,  fuch  w.is  the  Bcctylus  \  the  Finlanders  adored 
Stones  •  the  Serbians  Iron  ;  and  many  Nations  Silver 

J  fold 

Tlxfixth  Ckfs  con  lifted  of  Plants  :  Thus  Leeks  and 
Omfl//  were  Deities  in  Egypt.  The  Sclavi,  Lithuanians , 
pmhls,  and  Peruvians,  adored  Trees  and  Fo- 
iis:  The  antient  Gauls,  Britons ,  Druids ,  bore  a  par- 
uxUt  lFvottou  to  the  Oak  ;  and  it  was  no  other  than 
Wheat,  Corn,  Seed,  &c.  that  the  Antients  adored  un- 
tkr  the  Karnes  of  Ceres  and  Proferpina. 

Tin*  Deities  who  inhabited  the  Forefts  and  Trees, 
were  called  Dryades  and  Hamadryades. 

The  lh\  ades,  were  imagined  to  hide  themfelves 
under  the  Bark  of  the  Oak,  called  by  the  Greeks  A^. 

Tlu  Dr  piles  differed  from  the  Hamadryades ,  in  that 
thii  Litter  were  attached  to  fome  particular  Trees  with 
w Inch  they  were  born,  and  with  which  they  died  ;  where¬ 
as  the  Dmks  were  the  Goddeffes  of  the  Trees  and 
VW«,  and  lived  at  large  in  the  Middle  thereof  For 
th.uugh  properly  fignifics  an  Oak  •,  it  was  alfo  ufed 
br  'free  in  general. 

We  like  wife  find  Mention  made  in  clivers  Authors,  of 
a  Kind  of  Prophcteffes,  or  Witches  among  the  Gauls , 
idl’d  Deputes,  or  rather  Druids  •,  the  Authors  of  the 
dr'Aui  dugttjla,  particularly  Lampridius  and  Vopifcus 
m..U  mention  hereof.  A  Druid ,  lays  Lampridius ,  p.  135. 
v\.  . :!e sender  Severus  fomething  which  denoted  he 
Jt.MiW  be  unhappy.  Vopifcus ,  in  the  Life  of  Aurclian , 

'  rdaus,  that  having  confulted  the  Gaulifli  Druids ,  whe- 
ffer  or  no  the  Kmpire  ihould  remain  in  his  Family  ; 
t;,:)  pave  him  for  Anfwcr,  that  no  Name  Ihould  be 
"i":c  glorious  in  the  F.mpire,  than  that  of  the  Dclccn- 
uj!,° \Chuuluts,  On  which  the  JJifforian  takes  Oc- 
r°  obferve,  that  Conjlaniius ,  Father  of  Conjlantine 
1‘  f*  was  a  Claudius. 


can  us, 

lOLllcl 


;  .  *  .  " 

■  .  -,!,dy>  the  lam e  Vopifcus,  in  his  Life  of  A Tumcri. 

!  a  Druid  liad  foretold  Dio  deft  an  he  fk_ . 

''.peior,  when  he  Humid  have  killed  Aper,  which 
TV  a  Hoar,  and  was  the  Name  of  a  Prafe/lus  P)\v- 
"  t’  ",l0ni  JJL‘  killed  with  his  own  I  land. 

in  his  Notes  on  Lampridius ,  is  a  little  in 
V(‘  dicTe Women  were:  But  he  gives  into  the 
!'  ^  >’ a';d  plaulible  Opinion,  that  they  were  either 

V.-> m 01  ,^lc  Children  ol  the  Druids \  which  Druids 
,l  j  a  utltf,  or  Mimllers  of  Religion,  among  the 

Th  h)  i ions  and  Germans, 

t:UriUitS  "VR‘  hdl,  and  moil  diftinguiflicd  Or- 


it 


only  th.u  they  believed  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
am!,  as  is  generally  ftippofed,  the  Cvlctanpfychofis :  Tho* 
a  hue  Atalinr  makes  it  appear  highly  probable  they  did 
not  believe  this  IaiT,  at  lea  It  in  the  Senfe  of  the  Py¬ 
thagoreans, 

They  were  divided  into  fcvcral  Cjafies  or  Branches^ 
vrz.  the  Vaccrri ,  Bardi ,  Eubnges,  S  cm  not  hi i  or  Scmnothci , 
and  SaronnU. — The  Vdcerri  are  held  to  have  been  the 
Pricfts  ;  the  Bardi,  the  Poets  j  the  /Cubages,  rhe  Augurs; 
and  the  Saronidu-,  the  civil  Judges,  and  Inftruflors  of 
Youth.  As  to  the  Scmnothci,  who  are  laid  to  have  been 
immediately  devoted  to  the  Service  of  Religion,  it  is 
probable  they  were  the  lame  with  the  Vncerri. 

Strabo  however,  lib.  4.  p.  j  cj  y.  and  Picard  after  him, 
in  Jus  Cdtopccdia ,  do  not  comprehend  all  thcTc  different 
Orders  under  the  Denomination  ol'  Druids,  as  Species 
under  their  Genus,  or  Parts  under  the  Whole;  but  make 
them  quite  different  Conditions,  or  Orders. 

Strabo,  in  Effe6t,  only  diffinguiffies  three  Kinds, 
Bardi ,  Vates,  and  Druids.  The  Bardi  were  the  Poets*' 
the  Vates  (apparently  the  fame  with  the  Vaccrri)  were 
the  Prieffs  and  Naturalifts  ;  and  the  Druids,  befides  the 
Study  of  Nature  applied  rhemfeives  likewife  to  Morality. 

Diogenes  Laertius  allures  us  in  his  Prologue,  that  the 
Druids  were  the  fame  among  the  antient  Britons ,  with 
the  Sophi  or  Philofophers  among  the  Greeks,  the  Magi 
among  the  Perjtans ,  the  Gymnofophifts  among  the  Indians , 
and  the  Chaldeans  among  t he  AJjyrians. 

The  Druids  had  one  chief  or  Arch-Druid  in  every 
Nation,  who  adled  as  1  Iigh-Pj  left,  or  Ponlifcx  Maximus. 
Fie  had  abfolute  Authority  over  all  the  red,  and  com¬ 
manded,  decreed,  and  puniHied  at  Plea  lure.  At  his 
Death  he  was  fuccecdcd  by  the  moll  conliderable  among 
his  Survivors  ;  and  if  there  were  ieveral  Pretenders,  the 
Matter  was  ended  by  an  Election,  or  put  to  the  Decifion 
of  Anns. 

The  Druids,  we  have  oblcrvcd,  were  in  the  higheft 
Eftcem  :  They  prefided  at  Sacrifices  and  other  Cere¬ 
monies,  and  had  the  Direction  of  every  Thing  relating 
to  Religion.  The  Gaulijb  and  Britifh  Youth  flocked  to 
them  in  Crouds  to  be  inftrufted  by  them.  The  Chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Nobility,  Mela  tells  us,  retired  withal  into 
Caves,  or  the  moll  defolate  Parts  of  Forefts  ;  and  kept 
them  there,  fometimes  for  twenty  Years,  under  their 
Difciplinc. 

Befides  the  Immortality  and  Metcmpfychofls,  they 
were  inftrufted  in  the  Motion  of  the  Heavens,  and  the 
Courfc  of  the  St.irs,  the  Magnitude  of  the  Heavens,  and 
the  Earth,  the  Nature  of  Tilings,  the  Power  and  Wii- 
dom  of  the  Gods,  6fc.  They  prdcnwl  the  Mcanory  and 
Aftions  of  great  Men  in  their  Wrfcs,  which  they  never 
allowed  to  be  wrote  down,  hut  made  their  Pupils  get 
them  off  by  Heart :  In  rheir  common  Courle  ol  Learn¬ 
ing,  they  arc  laid  to  have  taught  them  aq,0J0  fuch 
Verfes. 

They  had  the  Mi  lie  toe  in  lingular  Veneration.  Pliny 
relates  the  Ceremony  w  herewith  they  gathered  it  every 
Year,  Lib.  xvi.  c.  44.  T'hey  placed  a  World  ol  Confi¬ 
dence  in  Serpents  Eggs  gathered  alter  a  peculiar  Man¬ 
ner,  and  under  a  certain  Difpofltion  of  the  Moon,  dc- 
feribed  by  Pliny  ;  and  imagined  them  cHeftiul  Means 
for  the  gaining  of  Law-Suits,  and  procuring  the  good 
Graces  of  Princes.  And  hence  it  is,  the  lame  Author 
concludes,  that  the  Caduceus,  or  Rod,  enrom palled  with 
two  Serpents  interwove,  has  been  allumcd  as  a  Symbol 
of  Peace. 

Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Claudius ,  afliircs  us,  they  fu- 
criflccd  Men  ;  and  Mercury  is  laid  to  lx:  the  God  they 
offered  thefe  inhuipan  Victims  to.  Diod,  Sic  it  L  l/b.  6. 
obferves,  it  was  only  upon  extraordinary  Occafions  they 
made  fuch  Oflerings  •,  as  to  confult  what  Mealinrs  to 
take,  to  learn  what  Ihould  befall  them,  &5V.  by  the  Fall 
of  the  Victim,  the  taring  of  its  Members,  and  the 
Manner  of  its  Blood  guflnng  out.  Aug f  jins  condemned 
the  Cull  on) ;  Tiberius,  and  Claudius,  puni/Iicd  and  abo- 

liflied  it. 

We  lea: n  hum  (Afar,  that  they  were  the  judges  and 
Arbitcis  of  all  Differences  and  Dilpnre:;,  Imih  puMick 


j.  i  ’  ’  v  •  v  ilill,  ill 

<i%l{  '.k  X!}1\  S’ i!  :d  (s  aiu*  Britons:  T'hey  were  chofe 

i..vl  Y;^  V  Vlir,tJlc’-s  J.antl  the  J  lonours  of  their  Birth, 
iiWiy*  t'°.c  their  Funftion,  procured  them  the 
i"  T!!r  |fUU,a!l!Jn  t^'  People.  T'hey  were  verfed 

a  .1  (iusin^’!  *umv\xh  ^'itural  Philofophy,  Politicks, 

(.,-j  ’j'lfjj  Y  1  had  tin:  Adminillration  of  all  lit-  juruiieis  01  .m  »*»^i  ^ .  r . - 

G  j  Ki'H's'  r  -  \\  biferpreters  of  Religion,  and  and  private  ;  took  Cognizance  of  Minders,  Inheritances, 

OicD.i  m- 1-°  *[  indifferently  :  Whoever  refilled  Boundaries  and  Limits,  and  decreed  Rewards  and  1  u- 

V  •  ™  diem,  was  declared  impious  and  aecurlcd.  niflmviui:.  Such  as  difobeyed  tiair  Deti lions  they  ex- 

-j-  ( omnun.i' ated. 


-i 
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communicated,  which  was  their  principal  Punilliment; 
the  Criminal  being  hereby  excluded  from  publick  Ai- 
femblies,  and  avoided  by  all  the  World  s  fo  that  no 
Body  durft  fpcak  to  him  for  Fear  of  being  polluted. 
Strabo  obferves,  they  had  fome times  Intereft  and  Au¬ 
thority  to  Hop  Armies  upon  the  Point  of  engaging  ; 

and  accommodate  their  Differences.  . 

They  held  an  Aflembiy  every  Year  at  a  certain  Seaion 

about  the  Middle  of  the  Country and  there  in  a  I  lace 
con  fee  rated  for  the  Purpofe,  kept  their  Afiizes,  and  ter¬ 
minated  the  Differences  of  the  People,  who  flocked  from 

all  Parts.  ,  ^  ...  „  . 

Cafar ,  who  had  feen  fome  of  the  Druids  in  Brit  cm ', 

was  of  Opinion,  they  had  come  thence  into  Gaul:  Di¬ 
vers  among  the  Moderns  take  this  for  a  Miftake,  and 
believe  the  very  contrary.  In  Effeft,  it  appears  pretty 
probable,  that  the  antient  Britons  were  originally  Gauls  ; 
that  fome  of  the  Celt*,  or  Bclg*,  Gaulijh  Nations,  were 
the  firft  that  entered  the  Ifland  and  peopled  it ;  and 

that  the  Druids  went  along  with  them. 

Honor ius ,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Philofophy,  Lib.  II.  c.  iz. 
believes  all  the  Learning  and  Philofophy  of  the  Druids 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  JJfyrian  Magi,  who  are 
ftiil  called  in  Germany  Trutten,  or  Fruitier ;  and  mat  as 
Magus  has  loll  its  antient  Signification,  which  was  ho¬ 
nourable,  and  now  fignifies  a  Magician,  or  Sorcerer; 
Druid ,  which  had  the  fame  Senfe,  has  likewife  degene¬ 
rated,  and  now  fignifies  no  other  than  a  Perfon  who  has 
Commerce  with  the  Devil,  or  is  addifted  to  Magick : 
And  accordingly  in  Frifeland,  where  there  antient  y 
were  Druids,  Witches  are  now  called  Druids.  —  Gale, 
Dickenfon,  and  fome  others  vainly  contend,  that  the 
Druids  borrowed  all  their  Philofophy,  as  well  as  Reli¬ 
c-ion,  from  the  Jews. 

From  this  long,  though  neceflary  Digreffion,  which 
was  occafioned  by  my  mentioning  die  Dryades ,  1 11  pals 

to  the  Hamadryades. 

Poets  frequently  confound  the  Hamadryades  with  the 
Naiades  and  Napa*.  Fejlus  calls  them  uerquetulan <c, 
as  being  iffued,  or  fprung  from  Oaks.  An  antient  Poet, 
one  Pberenicus ,  in  Athenaus,  lib.  3.  calls  the  Vine,  rig 
Tree,  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Hamadryades ,  from  the 

Name  of  their  Mother  Oak. 

There  was  alfo  a  Kind  ot  Semi-God,  called  Satyrs, 

who  with  the  Fawns  and  Sylvans  prefided  over  Groves 

and  Forefts,  under  the  Diredtion  of  Pan. 

The  Satyrs  were  painted  half  Men,  and  half  Goats , 
the  upper  Part  was  human,  excepting  for  Horns  on  the 
Head  *,  the  lower  Brutal,  with  the  1  ail  and  Legs  of  a 

Goat  *,  the  whole  covered  with  Hairs. 

The  Poets  ufually  confound  the  Satyrs,  Sylvans,  Si- 

leni,  Fawns,  and  Panes.  ,  nff 

No  units  in  his  Dionyfiaca ,  makes  the  Satyrs  the  Olt- 

fpriners  of  Mercury,  and  a  Dorick  Nymph,  called  Tpthma, 

and  mves  us  the  Names  of  fcvcral,  viz.  Prtminius,  Tbya- 

'fus  %Pfuborus ,  Orijlas ,  Apaus, ,  Phlegmons,  Lycao ,  &c. 

Memnon  in  his  Book  againft:  the  Tyrants  of  Hera c lea, 

derives  the  Satyrs  from  Bacchus ,  and  a  Naiad,  called 

Nimra.  . 

Though  the  Satyrs,  when  advanced  m  Age  were  cal¬ 
led  Silent,  yet  there  was  one  principal  Si  Units  older  than 
any  of  the  reft.  Diod.  Siculus  fays,  he  was  the  Mailer, 
or  Tutor  of  Bacchus,  whom  he  difciplincd  nobly,  and 
followed  him  to  the  Wars.  He  quotes  an  ancient  Poet 
named  Thynnotas,  who  relates,  that  the  Si  Uni  affifted 
Bacchus  in  the  War  he  waged  againft  the  ‘Titans  •,  add¬ 
ing  that  the  firft:  Si  Units  reigned  in  an  Ifland  made  by 
the  River  Triton  in  l.ybia.  He  is  reprefented  as  having 
a  lour  T  ail  hanging  behind,  which  is  likewife  an  Attri¬ 
bute  of  all  his  Poilcrity  :  The  Poets  always  mount  him 

on  an  Afs.  .  .  . 

Non  nits  makes  Si  Units  a  Son  of  Tcllus,  and  gives  him 

three  Sons,  sift  me  us,  Maron,  and  Lemons.  Serums  on 

Virvil' s  Eclogues,  makes  Silcntts  the  Son  of  Mercury,  others 

the  Son  of  Pan,  and  a  Nymph  ;  others  will  have  him 

born  of  the  Drops  of  the  Blood  ol  Ca'/us,  Father  oi 

Saturn. 

Note,  That  Bochart,  in  his  Canaan ,  will  have  Si  Units  to 
take  his  Name  from  nV,  or  Lii’,  Silo,  whence  \W, 
Si  tan,  the  Name  of  the  AUJ/iah.  He  adds,  that  all 
attributed  to  this  imaginary  Deity,  is  taken  from  what 


the  Prophets  have  foretold  of  7 eryi  n.  -n 
whereas  it  is  faid,  the  Mejfmh  fhalL be  the  £,?/;  -lfcu< 
the  People  *  Si  Units  is  made  Preceptor  of  ^  °r 
Becaufe  it  is  faid  that  out  Saviour  fhal!  bind  hf Aiw 
the  Yme,  and  his  Colt  to  the  young  Vine .  j  ' 
made  to  ride  on  an  Afs.  Becaufe  our 
his  Garments  in  Blood,  as  thofe  who  '"trod  X'  y'Kl 

Lt!,  S!lTJ : “  rprefide  ovc,  thofc  fi 


me- 
ho 


prefled  the  Vintage.  Becaufe  it  is  added  Tp*0 
were  red  by  reafon  of  Wine  ;  Silenus  was  made 
fuddled.  Bochart  however,  advances  this  withV«T? 
of  Diftruft,  as  he  has  Reafon,  it  having  no 
He  adds,  that  the  Devil  invented  the  Fable  of  ' 
to  turn  the  Myfteries  of  our  Religion  into  Ridicule 
But  it  muft  be  a  very  ignorant  Devil,  to  take  rukl 
HU  oculi  ex  vino,  fe?  dentes  ejus  ex  latte  albefrm  i 
the  Senfe  he  has  done,  as  if  the  Words  fignified'an- 
Thing  more  in  the  Propriety  of  the  Hebrew  Tong  J 
than  his  Eyes  are  redder  than  Wine;  his  Teeth  whiter 
than  Milk.  Wc  may  add,  that  no  Body,  before  Bo- 
chart ,  neither  Chriftian,  nor  Idolater,  ever  faw  r,v 
Thing  of  Jefus  Chrifi  in  the  Fable  of  Silenus. 

The  Fauns,  were  alfo  a  Species  of  Demi- Gods  in¬ 
habiting  the  Forefts.  * 

T  he  Fauns  are  reputed  pure  Roman  Deities-,  unknown 
to  the  Greeks. — They  were  reprefented,  like  the  Satyrs, 
half  Men,  half  Goats,  a  very  flat  Nofe,  and  the  reft 
human. 

The  Roman  Faunas  was  the  fame  with  the  Greek 
Pan.  Now,  in  the  Poets,  we  find  frequent  Mention  of 
Fauns  and  Panes ,  in  the  plural  Number  in  all  Probabi¬ 
lity,  therefore,  the  Fauns  were  the  fame  with  the  Pm. 

The  Reafon  was,  that  there  were  feveral  Faunas* s  and 
Pans  ;  though  all  defeended  from  a  principal  one. 
Thus  Ovid : 

Aat  quas  Semi-dea ,  Dryades,  Faunique  bicores , 
Numine  contattas  attonuere  fuo. 

The  Romans  called  them  Fauni,  Fiarii.  The  De¬ 
nomination  Ficarii  was  derived  not  from  the  Latin  Finu, 
Ficus,  a  Fig,  as  fome  have  imagined  but  from  Ficus, 
Bid ,  a  Sort  of  flefliy  Tumour,  or  Excrcfcence  growing 
on  the  Eye-lids,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Body,  with  which 

the  Fawns  were  reprefented. 

Though  the  Fawns  were  held  for  Denu-Gods,  yet 

were  they  fuppofed  to  die  after  a  long  Life.  AmVm 
fliews,  that  their  Father  or  chief  tarn  himfeif  on!) 

liv’d  120  Years. 

The  feventh  Cl  afs  of  Gods,  was  taken  from  among 
the  Waters :  The  Syrians  and  Egyptians  adored  Lilies ; 

the  Oxyrhinchites ,  Latopolitani,  Simla,  J 

tants  of  Elipbdntis  had  each  a  Hfli  for  their  God ;  and 
the  Tritons,  Nereides,  Syrens,  &c.  what  were  they  but 
Fifties  ?  Several  Nations  have  adored  Serpents,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Egyptians,  PrttJJians,  Lithuanians, 

/;The&f'iuTON  was  a  Sea  Semi-God,  held  1 J  At  An- 
tients  to  be  an  Officer,  or  Trumpeter  of  Nqm  £ 
tending  on  him,  and  carrying  his  Commands 

“  The  Poets  and  Painters,  rcpreie.it  him  as  a  halffc 
and  half  Fiffi,  terminating  in  a  Dolgj|  B  , 
bearing  in  one  Hand  a  Sea  Shell, 

TSomctof  the  Antient.  make  hi m  die  Son 

trite  ;  Ncumcnius  in  his  Book  de  the  Son  of 

the  Son  of  Oceanus  and  Fhetys  ;  and  Ltcophto 

of  one  Triton,  the  Poets  have  imagin  d  pjr. 

fome  of  them  for  1  rumpeters  to  aU  » J  ^ 
Ocularly  to  Neptune  and  Venus ;  aao  ^ 

frequently  introduced  into  the  antiu 

the  Nanmacbia .  nflinital  1  rll!11^ 

In  Lilbdf,  the  Tritons  not  on  y  °  ki  i(J  „ 

ten.  in  Neptune',  Retinue  ,,  h  ‘‘udof ' 

draw  his  Chariot,  /.  thc.Sc^?  )  200.  0* 

ru(.  Waters;  as  we  hnd  in  .. 


MTTHOLOGY 


„  men .  for  that  there  are  fuch  Things  as  Sea- 
Sta  or  ~h-n„  rcarce  to  be  doubted 


993 


Reft,  Sleep,  Youth,  Age,  Death,  Virtues,-  Vices  Oc 

as rt*  theftofficerof  ^e^p^der^ ssr 

1  „  tte  Waves,  and  of  making  Tempos  ceafe.  pus  ;  Infancy  alone  had  a  Cloud  of  Deities  ZvlJ 

IrVlinGC  ™  (*  ft /i/*/^r  %tr*»  ♦'k/if  7  -77,/tM^  T)  •  ■?"»  7  /•  *r\  Ci  ClCS^  3S  Z' tFCt&Jlil? 

Levane,  Rumma ,  Edufa, ,  Potina,  Cuba ,  Cumuu  Cmi 
OJJilagD,  Statulinus. ,  Fabulmus,  &c.  ’  ’ 

Vhey  alfo  adored  the  Gads,  Health,  Fever,  Fear 

>ve.  Pam.  InrUrr^o*-;^  Ck. _  t._  t  J  .  Ccir> 


rhe  Waves,  and  or  making  i  emp^iis  ceaie. 
calming  fl  -  ^  Qp  tjie  Metamorphofes  we  read,  that 

T^5  m  fr-:n£y  w  recall  the  Waters  of  the  Deluge, 

found  his  Trumpet,  at  the  Noife 


dcfinn 


WU>UJtA  frilou  to  found  li 

sg&ssft.  -p—  *  «, . 

The  S,RE  -’  w™’,  t,™,  t;n„.  Calumnv.  r  .IhJZ’  nZTZ’  blF‘^  T^aty, 


!  Qr^EN'S  IvlSrmaiU^y  uy  \sulu>  a 

■if  5«i-Monfter,  with  Women’s  Faces  and  Fifties 

^ 0  ,  ‘hv  others  are  decked  with  a  Plumage  of  va- 

Xsi'si anu  ' 

Colours 


,  >  YelieJs  arc  in  ^  *////  mats.*:* 

T^inhabit  the  Promontory  of  Minerva  near  the  IOand 
lr. ;  Others  fix  them  in  Sicily,  near  Cape  Pelorus. 

sbTii  i  L/L|1  _  «  •  «  <  .  *  - 


\\ 

on  their  iw*.—  y  •  „  .  w  «  * 

“  .  Duke  malm  Pelago  Syren. 

*  r.  *  T. ^ .i  ip  r^rvtlKf*  lf*(c 


S£a  «£-■*“»»  w.; ,  as  s:j; 

.  g1™  Li'”'1'’  tl‘'U0i”r'-  *  »*>  reputed 

He/sod  has  a  Poem  under  the  Tide  of  ®uyimoi  i  e 

tlte  Generation  of  the  Gods,  wherein  he  explains  thJr 

Genealogy  and  Dcfcent,  fits  forth  who  was  the  fir  ft  ami 

Principal;  who  next  defeended  from  him,  and  what 

Iftlie  ea^]  had  ;  the  whole  malting  a  Sore  of  Svftcm  of 
unicis  . .  . -  — rw  ~  heathen  Theology,  * 

eff. 7  lays,  they  inhabit  harmonious  Rocks,  that  they  Befides  this  popular  Theology  each  Pin  r  i  .  , 

'  dn-ir Rocks  without  Regret,  and  even  expired  in  Rap-  Plato ,  and  Cicero  de  nat.  Dear.  T  of 

"  ^  r  .  -/...i.  T)*lsifrr\  <V  /*•  %  /  _ ,  ,, 

Afertyr,  ftnaftar  in  his  Jpohgeticks,  and  in 

V  Tf  ^  '  Arn°bJUS'  Minucim  *'*&,  Lac- 

gfiftw,  de  civil.  Ret.  and  Theodorct,  advers.  rentes,  (hew 
the  Vanity  of  the  heathen  Gods. 

r)JWS  ViCry  diffi?u't  c?  thfeover  the  real  Sentiments  of 
the  Heathens,  with  refpeft  to  their  Gods  ;  they  are  ex- 

ceedmgly  wtneate  and  confuted,  and  even  frequently 
contradiftory  They  admitted  fo  many  fuperioraml  in- 
fenor  Gods  who  fttared  the  Empire,  that  all  was  full  of 
Gods  Varro  reckons  up  no  Ids  than  thirty  Thoufand 
adored  within  a  final!  Extent  of  Ground,  and  yet  their 
Number  was  every  Day  growing.  The  Way  to  Heaven 
was  fo  eafy  for  the  great  Men  of  thofeDays,  that  Juve¬ 
nal,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  brings  in  Atlas  com¬ 
plaining  he  was  ready  to  fink  under  the  Load  of  fuch  a 
Number  of  new  Gods  as  were  daily  placed  in  the  Hea- 

oW  7ni  MorS‘‘ei  fcems  10  hnve  Proved,  that 

all  the  Philofophers  of  Antiquity  have  acknowledged 

that  there  is  but  one  God.  6 

The  heathen  Divinities  had  a  particular  Sort  of  Priefts 

or  Mimfters  of  their  Sacrifices,  called  Flar.iem,  and  at 
Rome  there  were  as  many  Kinds  of  Flame, ts,  as  there 
wcic  Gods  who  had  Sacrifices  offered  them. 

Numa  at  firft  only  inftitured  tlirec,  one  for  Jupiter 

called  Flamen  Dialts ;  another  for  Mars,  called  Flanien 

Marltalts ;  and  a  third  for  Romulus,  or  Quirinus  called 
Flam  at  Quirinalis. 

H  After-times  twelve  more  were  added,  which  made 
the  Number  of  FJnmens  fifteen. 

The  three  firft  were  taken  from  among  the  Patricians. 
and  were  held  of  a  Rank  and  Diftindtion  fuperior  ro 
the  reft.  They  were  called  greater  Flamens ,  FI  amines 
majores  j  in  Contradiftindlion  to  the  other  twelve, 
who  were  chofe  from  among  the  Plebeians ,  and  were 
called  leffer  Flamens ,  Flamines  minorcs.  The  Flamen 
Dialisy  or  of  Jupiter ,  was  the  firft  mftituted,  and  held 
in  the  greattft  Repute.  He  bore  a  peculiar  Ornament 
on  his  Head  called  Abitgalcrus,  which  was  made  of  the 
Skin  of  a  white  Vidim,  facrificcd  to  Jupiter. 

l'he  Cap  wore  by  the  reft  was  called  Flammn  or  Apex ; 
it  was  made  of  a  Sheep’s  Skin,  with  the  Wool  on  • 
to  it  was  fattened  a  little  Branch  of  an  Olive-tree.  That  of 
the  Flamen  of  Jupiter  ended  in  a  Point  called  Tit  ulus, 
it  was  tied  under  the  Chin  with  Strings.  In  the  Sum¬ 
mer  time  it  was  a  woollen  Thread  tied  round  the  Head, 
it  being  prohibited  them  to  appear  quite  bare-headed! 
And  hence,  according  to  Fcfius,  came  their  Denomina¬ 
tion  of  Flamen ,  viz.  from  filamcn  of  Film,  Thread, 

Though  the  Flamens  bore  one  common  Appellation, 

f*  /Ilrl  t r'/»nl)  !fnr/»  arm  (  .  ..  »  ^  it 

LolJrgc, 
mil  Cere- 


uifC^  5  . .  *-* 

Bis  Defcripcion  is  doubtlefs  founded  on  a  literal 
filiation  of  the  Fable,  that  the  Sirens  were  Women 
...j-o  inhabited  the  Shores  of  Sicily ,  and  who,  by  ail  the 
Allurements  of  Pkafurc,  flopped  Paflengers,  and  made 

them  forget  their  Courfe.  Some  Interpreters  of  the  an- 
ficnr  fables  will  have  the  Number  and  the  Names  of 
three  Sbm  to  have  been  taken  from  the  triple  Pleafure 
of  the  Senfas,  Wine,  Love,  and  Mufick,  which  are  the 
three  moft  powerful  Means  of  fcducing  Men  •,  and  hence 
fo  many  Exhortations  to  avoid  the  Sirens  fatal  Song. 

Probably  it  was  hence  that  the  Greeks  fetched  their 
Etymology  of  Siren ,  viz.  from  ere  gat,  a  Chain,  as  if 
there  \m  no  getting  free  of  their  Enticement. 

Others,  who  do  not  look  for  fo  much  Myffery  in  the 
Fable,  maintain  that  the  Sirens  were  nothing  but  certain 
Streights  in  the  Sea,  when  the  Waves  whirling  furiouffy 
around,  feized  and  fwallowed  up  Veflels  that  approached 
them  too  near. 

Laftly,  others  hold  the  Sirens  to  have  been  certain 
Shores  and  Promontories,  where  the  Winds  by  the  va¬ 
rious  Reverberations  and  Echo’s,  caufe  a  Kind  of  Har¬ 
mony  that  furprizes,  and  flops  Paflengers.  This  pro- 
ba6/y  mig/tt  6e  the  Origin  of  the  Siren's  Song,  and  the 
Occafion  of  giving  the  Name  of  Sirens  to  thofe  Rocks. 

Sculptors  and  Painters  ufually  follow  Ovid's  Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Sirais  •,  but  on  fome  Medals  we  find  tJiem 

jiprcftnted  with  the  upper  Pans  of  W omen,  and  the 
lower  of  Birds. 

hi  die  eighth^  Clafs,  Flies  and  Ants  had  their  Priefts 
and  Votaries ;  thcic  among  the  Thcffalians,  and  thofe  in 
Arcma,  where  Bullocks  were  offered  to  them. 

J|uh t  iMQbfi  among  Birds,  the  Stork,  Raven, 
par  jaw-,  3bjst  Eagle,  Griffon,  and  Lapwing,  have 

J? ‘  .,d m1c  *1?°^  i  tile  Eft  in  Mexico,  the  red  in 
W<  awl  at  Tit  be }, 

'"f  C¥,  four-footed  Beafts  have  had  their 

« all  iZFiscZt'  ^  CllC  P°rCl'ljinC  thr0UBfl- 

KutbaonS!  °nh  fMen  werc  r3,accd  among  the 

mu  Emperors  M,  Bdus ’  or  Baa,'>  t0  thcR»- 

Kintl  arc  b  ??  Co,,fta»‘<»e,  the  Inftanccs  of  this 

b  lung  as  thSSS‘  rFrTCnAt,y  t,'L'y  did  not  wait 

’  fw  t  lc  Apothcofis.  Ncbuchad- 


*«»  procured  1,1.  <s  .  ^potneons.  txcbuchad- 
And  I'Ll  n.‘ ,s  Stattre  t°  be  worlhipped  while  living : 

flc« tiirwii t ohm’ /'r  P“^us  l>atl  Altars  and  Sacri- 

®*tt Hands  tint-  L  i  6'  7>  as  wc  icarn  Bom 

fwnplcs  at  lsm  m.  !f  1  r,cft!;  ca,,ecl  slngufiales  \  anti 
ar,,i  he  inuft  H.  -.if  a nd  fcvcral  other  Places  •, 

Btiiair  Idolatry  wkZI  c  °/  Bic  Romans,  in  whole 

^  w  k  t0  a  Bitch.  The  Astbi- 
fimm,  tin.  y  l'-‘r  ^m6j  G*dt  i  the  Vcftcda  of  the 

^  Me.  J  °f  tlle  notthern  Nations,  were  indifpu- 

ltiai  fhteTif  m^’i  "°'Mcn  °n,y'  But  every  Thing 
4?  v1;,  ^  b'-'L'”  1,1,0  ‘tefittl  »  as  Labour, 


i  nougn  cne  rtamens  core  one  common  A]^ 
yet  did  they  not  con/litutc  any  Company  or 
Each  God  had  his  feveni!  Sacnfices,  Fcalls,  ^Ull. 
monies  a-part ;  nor  liad  one  Flamen  any  JicJaiioji  to  ano¬ 
ther,  only  they  were  all  fuf  .ordinate  to  the  Pent  if  ex 
Maximus.  Aldus  Gcllius  allures  us,  that  they  were 
created  by  the  People  in  the  Comitia  Curiata  j  but  the 
Pontifcx  Maximus  confccratcd  them  i  their  Priellliooi) 
called  Jiamiimtur,  was  perpetual,  iliougli  on  fome  Ocq* 
lions  they  might  be  dcpoled. 

The  Names  of  the  lcvcral  Flamens  are  as  fallows  • 

7  B  the 


f 


<>?4 


natural  histort. 


the  three  great  Flamens ,  as  already  obferved,  were  the 
Flamen  Dialis ,  Flamen  Martialis ,  and  Flamen  Qpirinalis. 
The  twelve  Idler  were,  the  Flamen  Garment alis,  or  Pried 
of  the  Goddefs  Carmenta  -,  Flamen  Falacer ,  or  Pried  of 
God  Falacer  a  Name,  whofc  Origin,  Varro  obferves, 
is  not  known  :  Flamen  Floralis ,  or  of  the  Goddefs  Flora 
Flamen  Farinalis ,  whofe  Etymology  is  not  known  ;  Fla¬ 
men  Levinalis ,  Flamen  Luck  laris,  Flamen  Palatualis , 
whom  fome  Moderns  will  have  the  Pried  of  the  Goddefs 
that  prefided  over  the  Palatium ;  though  Varro  owns 
himfelf  at  a  Lofs  for  his  Original :  Flamen  Pomonalis,  or 
of  Pomona,  Goddefs  of  Fruits  ;  Flamen  Virbialis ,  or  of 
the  God  Virbius,  whom  fome  take  for  the  fame  with 


IVippolyius  %  Flamen  Vnlcamlh,  of  o f  »>,/.„ 

Volt  am  alls,  or  of  the  God  Vollnrnvs  '  '' 

They  had  alfo  their  Flamina  or ' Flomh,;, 

Wives  of  the  Flamens,  or  the  Prk-fcffe  1 "ho  Were 

In  an  antient  Marble,  quoted  by  Grtn,,-  J  thc,Deities. 

the  Word  Flamina  is  ufed  for  Prieftefe  ■  ”-9- 

Author,  f.  cccviii.  n.  3.  the  Prieftefs  of  th  'r  flmc 

Feronia,  Flam.  Feron.  that  is,  F lamina  r7°dd,;f3 
Feronue,  5  ur  wminica 


The  Flamina  bore  the  fame  Oi  .'.ament  nn  i  , 
with  the  Flamen  \  die  had  alfo  the  fame  Head 

her  Hufband,  Flamina  Dialis ,  Martialis  &c  ^  Wuh 


natural  histort. 


NATURAL  HISTORY,  is  a  Defcription  of 

the  natural  Prodndts  of  the  Earth,  Water,  or 
Air,  v.  g)\  Beads,  Birds,  Fifhes,  Metals,  Minerals,  and 
Foflils,  together  with  fuch  extraordinary  Phenomena, 
as  at  any  Time  appear  in  the  material  World,  as  Me¬ 
teors,  Monders,  &c. 

Note,  That  as  I  have  treated  already  of  all  thofe  Things 
each  under  its  particular  Head,  viz.  of  Animals,  in  a 
particular  Treatife  under  the  Letter  A;  of  Plants  in  a 
Treatife  of  Botany,  under  the  Letter  Bj  of  Metals, 
in  a  particular  Treatife  under  the  Letter  M  of  Mi¬ 
nerals,  FofTils,  &c.  in  a  particular  Treatife  likewife, 
under  the  fame  Letter  M  it  remains  only  to  treat 
in  this  Place  of  few  Things,  which  have  been  omit¬ 
ted  in  thofe  feveral  Treatifes,  viz.  of  Monfiers,  fcarce, 
and  extraordinary  Animals,  Plants,  h fc. 

Monster,  Monftrwn,  is  a  Birth,  or  Produftion  of  a 
living  Thing,  degenerating  from  the  proper  and  ufual 
Difpofition  of  Parts,  in  the  Species  it  belongs  to. 

Ariftotle  defines  a  Mondcr  to  be  a  Defeat  of  Nature, 
when  acting  towards  fome  End  it  cannot  attain  to,  by 
reafon  fome  of  its  Principles  are  corrupted.  ^ 

Monfiers  do  not  propagate  their  Kind,  for  which  Rea¬ 
fon  fome  rank  Mules  among  the  Number  of  Monfiers , 
as  alfo  Hermaphrodites. 

A  Mule,  is  a  mongrel  Kind  of  quadruped  ufually  ge¬ 
nerated  between  an  Afs  and  a  Mare,  fometimes  alfo  be¬ 
tween  a  Horfe  and  a  flic  Afs. 

Though  Mules  do  not  propagate  their  Kind,  yet  the 
Antients  mention  a  Sort  of  Mules  that  were  prolifick,  in 
Phrygia,  Syria ,  Cappadocia ,  and  ^ If r tea .  Witnefs  Ari- 
ftotle ,  hifi.  anim.  1.  6.  c.  36.  Varro  de  re  Rufticd ,  lib.  2. 
c.  i.  Columella,  L  7.  c.  36.  Fheophraflus,  and  after  him 
Pliny,  lib.  8.  c.  44.  Steno  examining  the  Telticles  of  a 
Mule,  found  Ova  therein,  with  a  Sort  of  Placenta  about 
them,  which  per  funded  him  that  Mules  might  engender 
without  any  Miracle.  But  the  Obfcrvation  is  fanciful, 
and  the  Conclufion  unworthy  fo  able  a  Naturalift. 

The  Roman  Ladies  had  Equipages  drawn  by  Mules, 
as  appears  by  the  Medals  of  Julia  and  Agrippa.  And 
at  this  Day  in  Spain ,  the  Coaches  of  the  Nobility,  and 
even  Princes,  arc  ufually  drawn  by  no  other  than  Mules, 
A  Hermaphrodite,  is  a  Per  foil  who  has  both 
Sexes,  or  the  genital  Parts,  both  of  Male  and  Female. 


in  Effect  the  Poet  Calvus  calls  Venus  a  God. 
Pollentcmqiie  Deum  Venerem. 


Note,  That  the  Word  is  formed  of  the  Creek  E fpettyoh 
a  Compound  of  Kf/A»r,  Mercury,  and  ApfoJiJn,  Venus , 
a  Mixture  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  i.  c.  of  Male  and  Fe¬ 
male.  for  it  is  to  be  obferved  Ilcrmapbroditus  was 
originally  a  proper  Name,  applied  by  the  heathen  My- 
thologills  to  a  fabulous  Deity,  whom  fome  reprefen t 
as  a  Son  of  Hermes,  Merc  toy,  and  Aphrodite ,  Venus , 
and  who  being  defpcratcly  in  Love  with  the  Nymph 
S  aim  aft  s,  obtained  of  the  Gods  to  have  his  Body  and 
hers  united  into  one.  Others  fay,  that  the  God  Ilcr - 
maphroditus  was  conceived  as  a  Compofition  of  Mer¬ 
cury  and  Venus,  to  exhibit  the  Union  between  Elo¬ 
quence,  or  rather  Commerce,  whereof  Mercury  was 
God*,  with  Pica furc  whereof  Venus  was  the  proper 
Deny.  Daftly,  others  think  this  Junction  intended 
10  ihew  that  Venus,  Pica  lure,  was  of  both  Sexes,  as 


And  alfo  Virgil ,  AEneid.  1. 


11. 


Difcedo  ac  ducente  Deoflammam  inter  fc?  hob , 
Expedior. -  J  7 

M.  Spon  obferves,  Hefy chins  calls  Venus  Aphrodhs • 
and  Fheophr aftus  affirms,  that  Aphroditos ,  or  Vann  is 
Hermaphroditic  ;  and  that  in  the  Ifland  of  Cyprus  Ihe  has 
a  Statue,  which  reprefents  her  with  a  Beard  like  a  Man 
The  Greeks  alfo  call  Hermaphrodites  avJw>wo»,  and  rm-J 
q.  d.  Men-W omen.  s  D  ' 

Naturalifts  diftinguifh  four  Kinds  of  Hermaphrodites 
whereof  the  laft  are  the  perfect  Hermaphrodites ,  or  thofe 
who  have  the  Pudenda  of  both  Kinds  j  but  thefe  arc 
rarely,  if  ever,  found.  It  is  affirmed,  however,  that 
there  were  two  fuch  Hermaphrodites  married  to  each  other." 

Others  difpute  all  that  has  been  laid  on  that  Subject, 
maintaining  that  the  ill  Conformation  of  the  farts  of 
Generation,  the  Tellicles  being  detained  or  concealed  in 
Men,  and  the  Clitoris  longer  than  ordinary  in  Women, 
have  been  the  foie  Occafion  of  the  Notion.  To  which 
may  be  added,  fleatomatous  Tumours  of  the  Labia 
Pudendi,  which  have  fometimes  pafled  for  Tefticics. 

Dr.  Quit icy  thinks,  that  the  frequent  Ufe  of  Jalcivious 
Frictions  and  Titillations  may  contribute  greatly  to  the 
Extenfion  of  the  Clitoris,  and  make  it  pafs  with  the  Ig¬ 
norant  for  a  Penis.  This  he  adds  was  the  Cafe  in  the 
celebrated  Inltance  of  the  two  Nuns  at  Rome,  who,  after 
they  had  lived  Women  for  many  Years,  became  Men. 
But  on  what  Grounds  he  afierts  this  we  do  not  know. 

c  The  extraordinary  Size  of  the  Clitoris,  lays  Dr  .Brake, 

6  and  its  Propendancc  fometimes,  out  of  the  Body  in 
4  Infants,  makes  tiic  Women  miftakc  fuch  Children  for 
4  that  Sort  of  Monfiers  called  Hermaphrodites.  Of  this 
4  Kind  I  had  one  brought  me,  the  Clitoris  whereof 
4  hung  out  of  the  Body  fo  far,  at  about  three  Years  old, 

4  that  it  refembled  very  much  a  Penis,  but  it  wanted  a 
4  Perforation :  And  inftcad  of  that,  juft  behind  it  the 
4  Urine  iflued  at  a  Hole,  which  was  nothing  debut 
4  the  Comer  of  the  Rima,  the  Clitoris  filling  all  the  rti 
4  of  the  Orifice  j  fo  that  the  Parents  mifiook  it  jor  a 
4  Boy,  and  as  fuch  chrifined  it. — But  the  Neighbours 

4  called  it  an  Hermaphrodite /  >  1  n  n  v 

But  wc  have  an  authentick  Account,  in  1’1C  ,  °,rJ 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences ,  of  a  real  Her ! 
which  may  put  the  Point  out  of  Qucftion.  1  he  j-J 0 

had  all  the  external  Characters  oi  a  Woman  1,1  t,uV  .J 
Neck,  Bread,  Hips,  and  Pudendum,  and  accouWL 

had  been  baptized  in  that  Quality,  and  named • 
but  had  withal  die  real  Characters  oi  a  Man,  am  a 

The  Pudendum  Mulicbrc  appeared  veiy  * 

•eadth  deep ;  <«* 


able  one. 
but  was  not  above  two  Fingers  Bi 


1 wan  nui  v  ^  lww  *■  —  *  1  »  j 

the  Middle  of  the  Kitm,  or  Aperture  the  real,  J 
pretty  bulky  Penis,  which  in  an  Erection  tame  01  ^ 


pretty 
Inches. 


ncy  runs,  wiulu  m  um 

mcnes.  T’hc  Penis  was  well  formed,  except  tni  ^ 
no  Prepuce,  nor  was  accompanied  with  Jiny ‘lM ^ 
'J'efiicles.  The  Urine  and  Seed  came  out  a 
Men  •,  and  what  was  very  extraordinary,  p 

flowed  through  the  iatne,  and  this  very  ii’gu  • 
Month. 

+ 
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ti  p  Pcrfon  was  brought  lick  at  the  Hofpital  of  Sr. 
T  1  Vhottloufe,  aad  the  Account  was  given  by  M. 
JM*S  *  raeon  of  the  fame  Hofpital,  who  adds,  that 

°  n  the  whole  to  feveral  Phyficians,  and  the 
having  i*1  -  h  ordered  the  Party  to  take  the  Name 

at dfLbk  of  a  Man,  but  not  that  of  a  Woman. 

a  .  tilC  Interpreters  and  Commentators  on  the 
1  ‘  jjoJd  that  an  Hermaphrodite  who  has 

9  r  ti9  Male  Sex,  as  that  which  prevails  mo  ft  in 
c9°  e  niav  no  longer  do  the  Office  of  a  Woman. 
hinlj  m  french  Lawyers  produce  an  Arret  of  the  Par- 
Ant  0f  parts*  whereby  a  young  Hermaphrodite 


condemned  to  be  burnt  on  that  very  Account. 
7  {them  and  Rome ,  they  looked  on  Hermaphrodites 
M  ruinous  Monftcrs,  and  precipitated  them  into  the 
a5°  --  we  are  informed  by  Alexander  ah  Alexandra. 


Sea,  as 


q  k  Ramcfort  relates,  that  at  Surat  there  are  Abun- 
Hermaphrodites ,  who  with  Womens  Cloaths 
Mens' Turbans,  to  diftinguifli  them,  and  let  all 


'VCi\Vorlii "know  they  have  two  Sexes. 

nc  Albert ,  Bilhop  of  Bremen,  and  Brother  of  the 


the 


fame  Name  is  given  them,  ami  they  are  like  the  others 
uncapabie  of  multiplying  their  Species. 

'This  gives  us  a  Hint  for  altering  the  Property  and 
Tafte  of  any  Fruit,  by  impregnating  one  d  ree  with  the 
Farina  of  another  of  the  Jame  Ciafs,  c.  gr.  a  Codlin 
with  a  Pearmain,  which  will  occnfion  the  Codling  fo 
impregnated  to  hit  a  longer  Time  than  ufual,  and  be 
of  a  iharper  Tafte  ;  or  if  the  Winter-Fruits  be  fecun¬ 
dated  with  the  Dull  of  the  Summer-Seeds,  they  will 
decay  before  their  ufual  Time.  And  from  this  acci¬ 
dental  Coupling  of  the  Farina  of  one  with  another,  it 
may  poilibly  be  that  in  an  Orchard  where  there  is  Va¬ 
riety  of  Apples,  even  the  Fruit  gathered  from  the  fame 
Tree  differ  in  their  Flavour,  and  in  the  Sea  Ion  of  Ma¬ 
turity.  Jt  is  from  the  fame  accidental  Coupling,  that 
proceeds  the  numhcrlcfs  Variety  of  Fruits  and  Flowers 
raifed  every  Day  from  Seeds. 

FJorifts  give  alfo  the  Denomination  Mo-afters,  or  mon- 
ftrous  Flowers,  to  thoi’e  blowers  which  are  not  only 
double,  but  double-podded,  as  when  inftead  of  one 
Flower  there  are  two  or  three,  railing  one  above  ano¬ 
ther  from  one  fin  sic  Stalk. 


T) kcof  Brmfivick,  was*  acculed  by  John  de  Ceftervcl , 

Dean  of  ha  Chipfci 
he  cleared  himlelk 
jj  J,  Frederick  Mayor ,  a  Lutheran  Divine,  has 

1 0>  n  ex  cels  Didertacion,  to  prove  that  an  Uermaphro- 
%e  cannot  be  a  Prieft  ;  it  was  printed  at  Grypfwald 
in  i  -Or  And  Willenlarg ,  another  Lutheran  of  Bant- 
'rui  has  wrote  to  prove  them  excluded  from  all  civil 
Employments  like  Women. 

Hermaphrodite ,  is  alfo  applied  metaphorically  to  di¬ 
vers  other  Things  befidcs  the  human  Species. 

The  latcll  Botanifts  and  Florifts,  make  a  Divifion  of 
Vr.t-  whicli  they  call  Hermaphrodites ,  as  may  be  feen  in 
n,  ivacife  of  Botany  under  the  Letter  B,  as  having 
hath  the  Male  and  Female  Parts  of  Generation,  viz.  the 

Stamina  and  Mil  in  the  lame  Flower. 

Divers  of  the  in  fed  and  reptil  Kind  arc  alfo  Ilerma- 

fbcJitesy  particularly  Worms,  Snails,  &c-  as  may  be 

ken  in  my  Trcatife  of  Animals. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  we  have  an 
Account  of  a  very  extraordinary  Kind  of  Hermaphrodites , 
which  not  only  have  both  Sexes,  but  do  the  Office  of 
both  at  the  fame  Time.  Such  arc  the  Earth-worms, 
the  round-tail  Worms  found  in  the  Inteftines  ol  Men 
and  Morfes,  Land-Snails,  and  thofc  oi  frefh  Waters, 
and  all  the  Sorts  of  Leaches.  And  as  all  thefe  arc  Rep¬ 
tiles  and  without  Bones,  M.  Paupcrt  concludes  it  proba¬ 
ble,  that  all  other  Infedls,  which  have  thofc  two  Charac- 

raftas,  are  alfo  Hermaphrodites. 

The  Method  of  coupling  pradifed  in  this  CJafs  oi^ 
Hermaphrodites,  may  be  il  hi  (l  rated  in  the  Inllancc  of 
Liuh -worms.  Thefe  little  Serpents  creep  two  by  two, 
into  1  loles  proper  to  receive  them,  where  they  dilpolc 
their  Bodies  in  inch  Manner,  as  that  the  Head  ol  the  one 
is  turned  to  the  Tail  of  the  other.  Being  thus  II  retched 
Length-wife,  a  little  conical  Button,  or  Papilla,  is 
diuill  lortli  by  each,  and  received  into  an  Aperture  oi 
the  otlier. 

I  hejc  Animals  being  Male  at  one  End  ol  the  Body, 
an.l  Female  at  the  other,  and  the  Body  flexible  withal  ; 
M.  Homberg  does  not  think  it  impoftible  but  that  an 
birdi-worm  may  couple  with  itfcll  •,  and  be  both  the 
Luhcr  and  Mother  of  its  Young  >  an  Obfervation  which 
to  Ionic  appears  highly  extravagant. 

The  moll  monltrous  Produdions  in  the  vegetable 
World  are  called  Mules,  which  arc  Mon llers  produced 
4’  putting  the  Purina  Fivcuudans  ol  one  Species  ol 
fknt  into  the  Pillil,  or  Utricle  of  another. 

1  he  Carnation  and  Sweet-william  being  fomewhat 
in  their  Parts,  particularly  their  Flowers  •,  the  Fa- 
the  one  will  impregnate  the  other  ;  and  the 
F,;ii  lo  enlivened  will  produce  a  Plant  differing  from 
oihrr.  An  InUauce  of  this  was  feen  in  Mr.  Fairchild* s 
harden  ai  l/cxton,  where  there  was  a  Plant  neither  Swcet- 
yif}m  nor  Carnation,  but  refembling  both  equally  ; 
jdiich  was  railed  from  the  Seed  of  a  Carnation  which 
k’d  been  impregnated  by  the  Farina  of  the  Swect- 
'yilliain,  Thcii:  Couplings  being  not  unlike  thole  of 
die  Marc  with  the  A  is,  which  produce  the  Mule  ;  the 


Note,  That  Father  Mnlebranchc  accounts  for  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Mon  Iters  in  the  animal  World,  thus. 

The  Creator  has  e ft abli filed  fuch  a  Communication 
between  the  feveral  Parts  of  his  Creation,  that  we  are 
not  only  naturally  led  .to  imitate  one  another,  i.  c. 
have  a  Di  (petition  to  do  the  fame  Thing,  and  affiimc 
the  lame  Manners  with  thofc  with  whom  we  converfe, 
but  alfo  have  certain  natural  Difpoli cions,  which  in¬ 
cline  us  to  Companion  as  well  as  Imitation.  Thefe 
Things  moil  Men  feel,  and  are  fallible  of ;  and 
therefore  need  not  be  proved  :  The  animal  Spirits 
then  are  not  only  naturally  carried  into  the  refpedlive 
Parts  of  the  Body  to  perform  the  fame  Aft  ions,  and 
the  fame  Motions  which  wc  fee  others  do,  but  alfo  to 
receive  in  fome  Manner  their  Wounds,  and  take  Part 
in  their  Sufferings. 

That  Experience  tells  us,  that  when  wc  look  atten¬ 
tively  on  any  Pcrfon  feverely  beaten,  or  that  lus  a 
large  Wound,  Ulcer,  or  die  like  ;  the  Spirits  imme¬ 
diately  how  into  thofc  Parts  of  the  Body,  which  an* 
fwer  to  thofe  wc  fee  fuller  in  the  other,  unleis  their 
Cou rfe  be  flopped  from  fome  other  Principle.  This 
Flux  of  Spirits  is  very  fenfible  in  Perfons  oi'  a  delicate 
Conftitution ,  who  frequently  ftmddcr,  and  find  a 
kind  of  Trembling  in  the  Body  on  tlicfc  Occa lions  ? 
and  this  Sympathy  in  Bodies  produces  Companion  in 
the  Mind. 

Now  it  mud*  be  obferved  that  the  View  of  the 
Wound,  &c.  wounds  the  Pcrfon  who  views  it  the 
more  llrongly  and  fcnfibly,  as  the  Pcrfon  is  more- 
weak  and  delicate;  the  Spirits  making  a  ftrongcr 
Imprellion  in  the  Fibres  of  a  delicate  Body  than  in 
thole  of  a  robnil  one.  Thus  ilrong,  vigorous  Men, 
CtV.  fee  an  Execution  without  much  Concern,  while 
Women,  &e.  are  flmck  with  Pity  and  Horror.  As 
to  Children  dill  in  their  Mothers  Womb,  the  Fibres 
of  their  Flefh  being  incomparably  liner  than  thofc  of 
Women,  the  Courfe  of  the  animal  Spirits  mull  ne- 
ceflarily  produce  much  greater  Alterations. 

MM  • _  * _  l.ft.l 


Thole  Tilings  being  laid  down,  Monftcrs  arc 
nifily  accounted  lor.  .Suppolc,  v.gr.  a  Child  born  : 
bool,  and  with  all  his  I.egs  and  Anns  broke  in  the 


c 

a 

e 


fame  Manner  as  thofc  of  Criminals  in  fome  Countries 
are;  which  Cate  wc  chufe  to  inllance  in,  bccaufe  fur  li 
a  Monller  was  born  at  Paris,  and  lived  in  one  of  the 
Hofpitals  there  twenty  Years:  '1  lie  Caufe  of  this  Ac¬ 
cident,  according  to  the  Principles  laid  down,  was 
that  the  Mother  feeing  a  Criminal  executed,  ev-.iy 
Blow  given  to  the  poor  Man  llmck  forcibly  the  Ima¬ 
gination  of  the  Woman,  and  by  a  kind  of  Counter.- 
Broke,  the  tender  and  delicate  Brain  of  the*  Child. 
Now,  though  the  Fibres  of  the  Woman's  Brain  were 
flrongly  fliaken  by  the  violent  Mux  of  the  animal 
Spirits  on  this  Occation,  yet  they  had  Strength  and 
Confidence  enough  to  prevent  an  entire  Diiorrih  ; 
whereas  the  Fibres  of  the  Child's  Brain  being  unable 
to  bear  the  Shock  of  thofc  Spirit1;,  were  quite  ruined, 
and  the  Ravage  was  great  enough  to  deprive  him  ol 

Kcalbn  all  his  Life-time.  Again,  the  View  ol  ilu 

F.xecu- 


K6 
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Execution  frighting  the  Woman,  the  violent  Courfe 
of  the  animal  Spirits  was  directed  forcibly  from  the 
Brain  to  all  thofe  Parts  of  the  Body,  correfponding 
to  the  fu  fieri  ng  Parts  of  the  Criminal;  and  the  fame 
Thing  imifi:  happen  in  the  Child.  But  in  Regard  the 
Bones  of  the  Mother  were  ftrong  enough  to  refill:  the 
Impulle  of  thofe  Spirits,  they  were  not  damaged, 
and  yet  the  rapid  Courfe  of  thefe  Spirits,  could  ea- 
fily  over-power,  and  break  the  tender  and  delicate  Fi¬ 
bres  of  the  Bones  ot  the  Child  *,  the  Bones  being  the 
lad  Parts  of  the  Body  that  are  formed,  and  having  a 
very  (lender  Confidence  while  the  Child  is  yet  in  the 
Womb. 

To  which  it  may  be  here  added,  that  had  the  Mo¬ 
ther  determin’d  the  Courfe  of  thefe  Spirits  towards 
fome  other  Parts  of  her  Body,  by  tickling  or  fcratching 
herfclf  vehemently,  the  Child  would  not,  in  all  Pro¬ 
bability,  have  had  his  Bones  broken  ;  but  the  Part 
anfwering  that,  to  which  the  Motion  of  the  Spirits  was 
determined,  would  have  been  the  Sufferer. 

Hence  appears  the  Reafon,  why  Women  in  the 
Time  of  Geftation,  feeing  Perfons,  &c.  marked  in 
fuch  a  Manner  in  the  Face,  imprefs  the  fame  Mark 
on  the  fame  Parts  of  the  Child  :  And  why  upon  rub¬ 
bing  fome  hidden  Part  of  the  Body,  when  ftartled  at 
the  Sight  of  any  Thing,  or  agitated  with  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  Paffion,  the  Mark*  or  Impreflion  is  fixed  on 
that  hidden  Part,  rather  than  on  the  Face  of  the 
Child.  From  the  Principle  here  laid  down,  may 
moft,  if  not  all  the  Phenomena  of  Monfters  be  eafily 
accounted  for. 

Among  the  monftrous  Productions  of  the  Sea,  the 
Mermaid  is  that  which  furprifes  and  puzzles  us  moft. 

However  Naturalifts  may  doubt  of  the  Reality  of 
Mermen  or  Mermaids ,  we  have  Teftimony  enough  to 
eftablilh  it.  In  the  Yearn  87,  as  Larry  informs  us, 
fuch  a  Monftcr  was  fifhed  up  on  the  Coafts  of  Suffolk, 
and  kept  by  the  Governor  for  fix  Months.  It  bore  fo 
near  a  Conformity  with  Man,  that  nothing  feemed 
wanting  to  it  befidcs  Speech.  One  Day  it  took  the 
Opportunity  of  making  its  Efcape,  and  plunging  into 
the  Sea,  was  never  more  heard  of.  Hijl.  d* Angleterre, 
P.  1.  p.  403. 

In  the  Year  1430,  after  a  huge  Temped,  which  broke 
down  the  Dykes  in  Holland ,  and  made  Way  for  the 
Sea  into  the  Meadows,  fome  Girls  of  the  Town  of  Edam 
in  IVcJi- Freeze  land,  going  in  a  Boat  to  milk  their  Cows, 
perceived  a  Mermaid  embarrafled  in  the  Mud,  with  a 
very  little  Water.  They  took  it  into  their  Boat,  and 
brought  it  with  rhem  to  Edam,  die  fled  it  in  Women*  s 
Apparel,  and  taught  it  to  fpin.  It  fed  like  one  of  them, 
but  could  never  be  brought  to  offer  at  Speech.  Some¬ 
time  afterwards  it  was  brought  to  Haerlem ,  where  it 
lived  lor  fome  Years,  though  Hill  flic  wing  an  Inclination 
to  the  Water.  V unreal  relates,  that  they  had  given  it 
fome  Notion  of  a  Deity,  and  that  it  made  its  Reverences 
very  devoutly  whenever  it  palled  by  a  Crucifix. 

In  the  Year  1560,  near  the  Ifland  of  Manor ,  on  the 
Weftcrn  Coal!  ol  the  Hand  o {Ceylon,  fome  Fifliermen 
brought  up  at  one  Draught  of  a  Net,  (even  Mermen  and 
Maids  \  of  which  fcveral  Jefuits,  and  among  the  reft 
F.  lieu,  llairiqucz ,  and  Dimas  Bofqucz ,  Phyfician  to  the 
Vice-Roy  of  Goa,  were  Witncftes.  The  Phyfician  who 
examined  them  with  a  great  deal  of  Care,  and  made 
Difleclions  thereof,  a  Herts,  that  all  the  Parts,  both  inter¬ 
nal  and  external,  were  \'ouiu\  perfectly  conformable  to 
thofe  of  Men. 

% 

Wc  have  another  Account  well  attefted  of  a  Merman, 
near  the  great  Rock,  called  Diamond ,  on  the  Coafl  of 
Martlnico,  The  Perfons  who  law  it,  gave  in  a  prccife 
Dcfcription  ol  it  before  a  Notary.  They  fay  that  they 
taw  it  wipe  his  I  land  over  his  Face,  and  even  heard  it 
blow  its  Nofe. 

Another  Creature  of  the  fame  Species  was  caught  i 
the  'Ilallick ,  i:i  the  Year  1531,  and  fent  as  a  Prcfent  t 
Sigifmoud  King  ol  Poland ,  with  whom  it  lived  three 
Days,  and  was  feen  by  all  the  Court.  Another  very 
young  one  was  taken  nciwRocca  de  Sintra ,  as  related  by 
D  amt  an  Goes. 

The  King  of  Portugal,  and  the  Grand  Mailer  of  the 
Order  of  St.  'James,  are  (aid  to  have  had  a  Suit  at  Law  to 


in 

to 


determine  which  Party  thefe  Monfters  belonged 

Note ,  That  as  Naturalifts  doubt  much  of  the 

of  Mermaids  and  Mermen ,  they  have  rook  no  p  ■  Cr> 

account  for  them  ;  therefore  we  arc  at  a  Lof>°t  T* t0 

how  they  live,  and  are  propagated  in  the  Sen°  r  ? 
•  »  •  -  oc:a  5  lor  if 


it  be  true  what  the  Portuguefe  Phyfician  five  4. 
the  Difledtion  he  made  of  thofe  Sca-Monfte-^  ‘ 


n 


m 


.  —  4  tr*c*niccr'’  1 

found  ail  their  Parts  both  internal  and  external*’  ^ 

fe£Uy  conformable  to  thofe.  of  Men,  he  flw  n*?er“ 

informed  us  like  wife,  how  thofe  Creatures  cm  \  , 

in  the  Sea,  if  they  have  the  Organs  of  Reflation  n* 

ours  ;  fince  it  is  impoffible  they  flioukl  dwell  Inn  lK" 

der  Water,  without  being  fuffocated  5  which  U  ^Un’ 

the  ftrongeft  Reafons  Naturalifts  have  for  denvm^  f 
Exiftence  of  thofe  Monfters.  y  D  t  ic 

Note  al fo,  That  from  the  Defcription  of  Monfters  I'll 
pals  to  what  appears  the  moft  capable  to  fW  ’  1 
Curiofity,  in  the  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  mL°!!! 
Worlds.  Beginning  by  the  Animal  World  *  1- 

that  by  the  Unicorn .  9  1 

The  Unicorn,  is  an  Animal  famous  among  the  Greek 
Authors  under  the  Name  of  f^voKspug  *,  and  amono-  r||'e 
Latins  under  that  of  Unicornu ,  both  thefe  Names  he 
takes  from  its  diftinguifhing  Charatteriftick,  the  having 
one  Horn  only ;  which  is  reprefented  as  five  Palms  W 
growing  in  the  Middle  of  the  Forehead. 

This  Animal  claims  a  Place  here,  not  only  as  it  makes 
a  curious  Article  in  Natural  Hifiory ,  but  alfb  as  it  fur- 
nifhes  fomething  to  Medicine,  Commerce,  and  Heraldry 
The  popular  Account  is,  that  it  is  about  the  Size  of  a 
Horfe,  its  Hair  (Fort,  and  of  a  dark-brown  Colour  •>  very 
timorous,  and  therefore  keeping  moftly  in  the  Woods- 
and  that  its  true  Place  is  the  Province  of  Agoas,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Damotes  in  Ethiopia . 

The  fir  ft  Author  who  wrote  of  the  Unicorn,  was  one 
Crejius ,  whom  Ariftotle  mentions  as  a  very  fufpicious  Au¬ 
thor  •,  Milan  only  fpeaks  of  him  in  very  doubtful  Terms. 
The  other  Writers  on  the  Subjcdt  are  Philojlralus  and 
Solinus  \  Mneas  Sylvius ,  who  is  Pope  Pius  If.  Manus 
Paulus,  Aleo fins,  Gcfner ,  Garcia  ah  her  to.  And,  Mamas, 
&c.  of  thefe  fome  fay  it  refemblcs  a  Horfe,  others  an  Afs, 
others  a  Goat  by  its  Beard  *,  others  an  Elephant,  others  a 
Rhinoceros,  others  a  Grey-hound,  &c. 

Munfter  and  Thcvet  will  have  it  an  amphibious  Ani¬ 
mal,  and  its  Horn  to  be  moveable  at  Picafure.  Others 
make  all  its  Strength  to  confift  in  its  Horn  •,  and  add 
that  when  purfued  by  the  Plunters,  it  precipitates  itfelf 
from  the  Top  of  the  higheft  Rocks,  and  pitches  upon 
its  Horn  ;  which  fuftains  the  whole  Effort  of  its  Fall, 
fo  that  it  receives  no  Damage  thereby.  In  Effcft,  the 
feveral  Authors  do  all  give  fcveral  Accounts  of  the  Fi¬ 
gure  and  Colour,  both  of  the  Animal,  and  of  its  Horn, 
and  all  its  Parts.  And  hence  the  more  knowing  among 
the  Moderns,  do  unanimoufly  hold  it  a  fabulous  Animal. 

The  Legend  adds,  that  it  is  wonderful  fond  of  chaft 
Perfons,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  take  it,  a  Virgin  is 
placed  in  its  Way  •,  whom,  when  die  Unicorn  fp:cs,  lie 
lies  down  by  her,  and  lays  his  Hcaci  on  her  Lap,  and 
fo  falls  afleep  ;  upon  which  the  Virgin  making  a  Signal, 
the  Plunters  come  in  and  take  the  Bead;  which  could 
never  be  caught  any  other  Way,  becaufe  it  would  cithci 
caft  itfelf  headlong  from  a  Rock,  or  die. 

What  ordinarily  pafifes  among  us  for  Unicorn's  Horn, 
and  is  (hewn  for  fuch  in  the  Collcdlions  of  CurtolitRs, 
and  11  fed  for  fuch  by  feveral  Phylicians,  we  are  aHurnl 
by  Pcrcyra ,  in  his  Account  of  Greenland,  is  the  1 00| ' 
of  a  large  Fifh  of  the  Whale- Kind,  called  by 
Handers  Narva!  \  and  in  other  Places  IP  ah' in  and  ^ 
hart,  frequent  enough  in  the  Icy  Sea.  (his  loon  o' 
Horn,  turned,  channelled,  and  terminating  in  a  oin  ’ 
ns  it  is,  fp rings  out  of  the  Middle  of  the  pore-pmt  ^ 
the  upper  Jaw,  and  ferves  it  as  a  Weapon  o* 
wherewith  it  dares  to  attack  the  largeft  Whak.  ‘ 
flrike  it  with  fuch  Violence,  as  even  to  pierce  the  -  a  1 

a  ftrong  built  Ship. 

Note,  That  the  Horn  of  the  MintW  caught  in 

a  Creek  of  the  E/he,  in  the  Ducchy  ol  firinir/i,  •  * 

as  Dr.  llampe  allures  us,  from  the  Fore-part  « 
Head,  gilt  above  the  Mouth,  and  was  fix  {)j’.  P 
wliite  like  Ivory,  and  curioufly  twilled.  ^  ct  4  "  '}j 
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,  l  Generality  of  Authors,  take  it  for  a  Tooth. 
T/i  v  hold  its  chief  Ufe  is  to  break  the  Ice.  Dr .Stei- 
tLl  rather  imagines  it  to  ferve  to  feek  its  Food  ; 
^  mentions  aWhale  caught  in  Greenland ,  in  the  Belly 
anf  ^ich  a  Narival  had  ftuck  its  Tooth  clofe  to  the 
Mouth,  and  had  fucked  the  Blood  and  Humours. 

ere  is  a  fine  Horn  of  this  Kind  preferved  in  the 
oficory  of.  St.  Denis  at  Paris ,  given  by  Andr.Thevet , 

d  pretended  to  have  been  a  Prefent  to  him  from  the 

r  a  of  Uonomotapa,  who  carried  him  to  hunt  the 
Jtin°  .  which  is  frequent  in  that  Country.  This  Horn 
f  me  have  fufpe&ed  to  be  an  Elephant’s  Tooth,-  carved 
•°  that  Manner.  At  Stra/bourg  there  is  another  between 
fven  and  eight  Feet  long.  In  the  Repofitory  at  Venice, 
here  is  a  good  Number  ;  all  different  from  each  other. 

1  The  Antients  held  the  Unicorn's  Horn  to  be  a  Goun- 
-poifon ;  and  that  the  Animal  ufed  to  dip  it  in  the 
Water,  to  purify  and  fweeten  -it  ere  it  would  drink.  It 
.  acj(jec|,  that  for  the  fame  Re'afon  other  Beads  wait  to 
fee  it  drink  before  them.  Thence,  as  alfo  from  the  Ra¬ 
rity  of  the  Thing,  People  have;  taken  Occafibn  to  attri¬ 
bute  divers  medicinal  Virtues  thereto. 

But  Amk  has  proved  it  a  mere  Piece  of  C-harle- 
tanery,  and  all  the  Virtues  attributed  to  it  to  be  falfe ; 
and  yet  the  Price  it  has  bore,  is  almoft  incredible  :  Andrea 
Raeci,  a  Phyfician  of  Florence,  affirms  the  Pound'  of 
Ounces  to  have  been  fold  in  the  Apothecaries  Shops, 
for  1556  Crowns,  when  the  fame  Weight  of  Gold  was 
only  worth  148  Crowns. 

Among  the  feather’d  Society,  the  Phenix  was  a  Bird 
famous  among  the  Antients ;  but  generally  look’d  upon 
by  the  Moderns  as  fabulous. 

The  Naturalifts  fpeak  of  it  as  Angle,  or  the  only  one 
of  its  Kind:  They  defcribe  it  as  of  the  Size  of  an  Eagle; 
its  Head  finely  crefted  with  a  beautiful  Plumage.  Its 
Neck  cover’d  with  Feathers  of  a  Gold  Colour,  and  the 
reft  of  its  Body  Purple,  only  the  Tail  white,  intermixed 
with  Carnation ;  and  its  Eyes  fparkling  like  Stars. 
They  hold  that  it  lives  five  or  fix  hundred  Years  in 
the  Wildernefs:  That  when  thus  advanced  in  Age,  it 
builds  itfelf  a  Funeral  Pile  of  Wood  and  aromatick  Gums ; 
then  it  lights  it  with  the  Wafting  of  itsWihgs,  and  thus 
burns  itfelf;  and  from  its  Allies  arifes  a  Worm,  which  in 
Time  grows  up  to  be  a  Phenix. 

■  Hence  the  Phoenicians  gave  the  Name  Phenix  to  the 
Palm-Tree,  by  Rcafon  when  burnt  down  to  the  very 
Root,  it  rifes  again  fairer  than  ever. 

In  the  Sea  we  find  the  Torpedo,  which  is  a  Fifli  famed 
both  among  the  antient  and  modern  Naturalifts,  for  a  re¬ 
markable  Numbnefs  wherewith  it  ftrikes  the  Arm  of  fuch 
as  touch  it. 
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very  confiderably :  If  the  Hand  be  preffed  very  ftrons 
againft  it,  the  Numbnefs  is  the  lefs,  but  ftill  ftronS 
enough  to  oblige  a  Man  (peedily  to  let  go 

fe a"  Thffi  Wcyl  0f  accounting  for  this  Ef- 

tett  The  firft  is  that  of  the  Antients,  who  contented 

thTs  Anirm|Wlth  afclribing  a  torPorifickVinue  or  Faculty  to 

The  fecond  will  have  the  Effect  produced  by  the  Tor¬ 
pedo,  to  depend  on. an  infinite  Number  ofCorpufcles 
iffumg.  continually  out  of  the  Fifh,  but  more  copioufiy 
under  fome  Circumftances  than  others :  This  is  the  Opi¬ 
nion  moft  generally  received  ;  being  adopted  by  Jtedi, 
Perrault-,  and  Lormzini.  t  1  ’ 

They  explain  themfelves  thus :  As  the  Fire  unites  a 
quantity  of  Corpufcles  proper  to  heat  us,  fo  the  Tor¬ 
pedo  unites  a  Quantity  ofCorpufcles  for  to  numb  the 
Part  they  infinuate  themfelves  into;  whether  it  be  by 
their  entenng  m  too  great  Abundance,  or  by  the  failing 

Fi“,rS  S  °r  P  ageS’  Very  difPr°P°rti°nate  to  their 

■  ^ird  Ac,c0“nt  isr  fhat  of  who  looks  on 

this  Emiffion  of  Corpufcles,  as  imaginary:  He  fays, 

that  upon  touching  the  Fifh,  it  puts  itfelf  into  a  violent 

Tremor  or  Agitation,  and  chat  this  occafions  a  painful 

Numbnefs  m  the  Hand  that  touches  it.  But  M  Reau- 

m<r  affures  us,  that  notwithftanding  all  the  Attention  he 

could  view  this  Fifh  withal,  when  ready  to  ft, -ike  the 

Numbnefs,  he  could  perceive  nothing  of  this  Trem¬ 
bling  .or  Agitation. 

-  Thedaft  and  moft  juft  Hypothefis,  is  that  of  M.  Reau¬ 
mur.  The  Torpedo,  like  other  flat  Fifli,  he  obferves  is 

.  /.  .  '  —  ...  ^  or  rather  all  the  upper 

Part  of  its  Body,  a  little  Convex  :  When  it  did  not  or 

wouid  not  produce  any  Numbnefs,  in  fuch  as  touched  it, 
its  -Back  he  found  always  preferved  its  natural  Convexi¬ 
ty  ;  but  whenever  it  would  difpofe  itfelf  to  receive  a 
Touch  or  Thruft,  it  gradually  diminiffied  the  Convexity 
of  the  back  Parts  of  the  Body  ;  fometimes  only  render¬ 
ing  them  flat,  and  fometimes  even  Concave. 

The  very  next  Moment,  the  Numbnefs  always  began 
to  feize  the  Arm  ;  the  Fingers  that  touched,  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  give  back,  and  all  the  flat  and  concave  Part  of 
the  Body  was  again  feen  Convex;  and  whereas  it  only 
became  flat  infenfibly,  it  returned  to  its  Convexity  fo 
fwiftly,  that  one  could  not  perceive  any  Paflage  from 
the  one  to  the  other  State. 

The  Motion  of  a  Ball  out  of  a  Mufket,  is  not  perhaps 
much  quicker,  than  that  of  the  Fifli.  reaffirming  its  former 
Situation  ;  at  lead  the  one  is  not  more  perceivable  than 
the  other. 

It  is  from  this  fudden  Stroke,  that  the  Numbnefs  of 
the  Arm  arifes ;  and  accordingly,  the  Perfon  when  he 

f _ t  • . 1  .1  I  •  f  • 


Various  are  the  Accounts  given  us  of  this  Angular  Fifii;  begins  to  feel  it,  imagines  tlm  his  Fingers' have  "been 
wmc  Authors  railing  the  Effefts  it  produces  to  a  Kind  of  violently  (buck.  It  is  the  mere  Velocity  of  die  Stroke 
!a  ;  ancl  others  treating  them  a  little  better  than  A"~ -Un  XT — 1 — i?- 

himeras;  fome  folving  the  Appearance  this  Way,  and 
jorne  that.  But  M.  Reaumur,  of  the  French  Academy  of 

cicnccs,  has  at  length  cleared  the  Point,  and  fet  the 
Muter  in  a  fiuisfa&ory  Light. 

^,’1  lie  Torpedo  is  a  flat  Fifli,  much  of  the  Figure  of  the 
torn-back,  fufficicntly  deferibed  in  moft  Treatifcs  of 
1  ics,  and  commonly  enough  found  about  the  Coaftsof 

^C*  W^lerc  t^ie  i>eoPlc  eat  it  without 

the  Finger,  i.  fcc  An»™r“, ISfi  5riiS» 
kcls  m  l°Uf  not.a*way9  happens,  that  the  Perfon  zini,  call  them  the  Mufculi  Falcatt  \  their  Form  is  that 
frizes  'flu-  7  Ua  Numbnefs,  which  fuddenly  of  Crefccnts,  and  they  together  take  up  almoft  half  the 

vcrvSlion!  |nn  t?  lle  ^^ow,  and  fometimes  to  the  Back  of  the  Fifli,  the  one  on  the  right  Side,  and  the 

TliePiilC1,  f  ^eac^‘  ,  other  on  the  Left.  Their  Origin  is  a  little  above  the 

be  deferiho  1 1  °*  a  vei  ^  Pa,‘ticular  Species,  and  not  to  Mouth,  and  they  arc  feparated  from  each  other  by  the 
ulli.  aw;  >  yct  Mefs.  Lorcnztni,  Bo -  Brunchia,  into  the  laft  of  which  they  have  their  In- 

iertion. 

What  is  Angular  in  them  is  their  Fibres,  if  with  the 
Authors  abovemen tioned,  we  may  give  that  Name  to  a 
Sort  of  fmaller  Mufcles  as  big  as  Goofe-quills,  of  an 

A  1  ■  I  a  r*  1  M  ar  /*•  I  r'  1 
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that  produces  the  Numbnefs. 

The  Wonder  is,  how  fo  foft  a  Subftancc,  as  tiiat  of 
the  Fifli,  fliould’  give  fo  rude  a  Blow:  Indeed  a  fingle 
Stroke  of  a  foft  Body  could  ncvc*r  have  done  it ;  but  in 
this  Cafe  there  is  an  Infinity  of  fuch  Strokes  given  in  an 
Inftant.  To  explain  the  admirable  Mechanifm  here¬ 
of,  we  muft  give  a  View  of  the  Parts  whereon  it 
depends. 

This  Mechanifm  then  con  lifts  in  two  very  Angular 
Mufcles,  deferibed  by  fcvcral  Authors,  who  iiave  given 

^  A - _  _  r  I.  _  rr . .  ^  1  1 1  t  •  1  t\  I  •  t 


r C(l  7  a,,y  *  y«  M&. 

fervpir/’i  ^<aumtr >  who  all  felt  it  fevercly,  ob- 
fatjon  in],0;  c?r  ^me  Rcfcmblance  to  that  painful  Sen- 


fatjon  Ip ! f*  *  i  a  — -------  ■*»*■•••%.■*  ww*i a ” 

a»aj(1n  „  i’1 uPon  ftrikihg  the  Elbow  violently 

B°dy  s  though  M.  Reaumur  allures  us, 

Ii!5d!i!rT  ,l  V(^ry  font  Idea  of  it. 

few  Moment rCL'  ‘7/^°  In.^ant  lt  ^cSins  i  it  lafts  but  a 

iiotaduully  to  n|U  i  °n  van*^ies  entirely.  If  a  Man  do  ...v.  *  w.  ...v.  t  . . . . - 

Ins  I  land  he  f^i1  t  lc  ^°rpcdo,-  how  near  foever  he  holds  of  each  other;  all  perpendicular  to  the  upper  and  JowerSur- 

^‘cMsa  fiiint  if® :  ^  ^ie  t0lI.c^cs  with  a  Stick,  faces  of  the  Fifli,  accounting  their  Surfaces  as  two  nearly 

Ntion  of  m  '  1  *  )e  touc^es  it  through  the  Inter-  parallel  Planes.  'Flic  exterior  Surface  of  each  of  elide  Cylin- 

y  pi  ctty  thin  Body,  the  Numbnefs  is  felt  tiers  confi fts  of  w  hi tifli  Fibres,  whole  Di red  ion  is  the  lame 

Vol.1L  -  . L 


v/j  pioiviwu  viuuiV'i  w «  m* 

A  ft  e  m  bl  age  whereof  the  two  great  Mufcles  arc  formed. 
Thcfe  Idler  Mufcles  arc  hollow  Cylinders,  their  Length 
nearly  equal  to  the  Thickncfs  of  the  Filh,  and  ranged  afido 
of  each  other:  all  ncmendicular  to  the  tinner  and  lower  Stir- 
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with  that  of  the  Cylinder  ;  but  thele  Fibres  only  form  a 
Kind  of  Tube,  whole  Particles  arc  not  above  the  Thick- 
nefs  of  a  Leaf  of  Paper.  The  Cavity  of  die  Tube  is  full  of 
a  fofc  Matter,  of  the  Colour  and  Confidence  of  Pap, 
divided  into  twenty-five  or  thirty  different  little  MafTes, 
by  fo  many  Partitions,  parallel  to  the  Bafe  of  the  Cy¬ 
linder,  which  Partitions  are  formed  of  tranfverfe  Fibres  ; 
fo  that  the  whole  Cylinder  is  in  fome  meafure  compofed 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  fmaller  Cylinders  placed  over 
each  other,  and  each  full  of  a  medullary  Subftance. 

We  need  only  now  remember,  that  when  the  ’Torpedo 
is  ready  to  ftrike  its  Numbnefs,  it  (lowly  flattens  the 
outer  Surface  of  its  up"per  Part,  and  the  whole  Mecha- 
niirn  whereon  its  Force  depends  will  be  apparent.  By 
that  gradual  Contradtion  it  binds  as  it  were  all  its  Springs, 
renders  all  its  Cylinders  fhorter,  and  at  the  fame  Time 
augments  their  Bafes,  or  which  amounts  to  the  fame, 
ftretches  all  the  little  Inclofures  which  divide  the  foft 
Matter.  In  all  Probability  too,  the  large  Fibres,  or 
little  Mufcles,  in  that  Moment,  !ofe  their  cylindrical  Form 
to  fill  the  Vacuities  between  them. 

The  Contraction  being  made  to  a  certain  Degree,  all 
the  Springs  unbend,  the  longitudinal  Fibres  are  length- 
ned,  the  tranverfe  ones,  or  thofe  which  form  the  In¬ 
clofures  are  fhortened  ;  each  Inclofiire  drawn  by  the 
longitudinal  Fibres  which  are  lengthened,  drives  the 
fofc  Matter  it  contains  upwards,  in  which  it  is  apparent¬ 
ly  aflifted  by  the  undulatory  Motion,  which  is  in  the 
tranfverfe  Fibres  when  contracting. 

If  then  a  Finger  touch  the  Torpedo ,  it  prefently  re¬ 
ceives  a  Stroke,  or  rather  feveifel  fucceffive  Strokes, 
from  each  of  the  Cylinders  whereon  it  is  applied.  As 
the  foft  Matter  is  diflributed  into  divers  Inclofures,  it  is 
more  than  probable,  all  the  Strokes  are  not  given  pre- 
cifely  at  the  fame  Moment ;  nay,  were  there  no  Inclo¬ 
fures  to  feparate  the  Matter,  its  Impreflion  would  give 
Strokes,  in  fome  meafure,  fucceffive,  for  all  Parts  of  foft 
Bodies  do  not  ftrike  at  once  ;  the  Impreflion  of  the  laft 
does  not  take,  till  after  the  firft  have  done  aCting.  But 
thefe  feveral  Inclofures  ferve  to  augment  the  Number  of 
the  Springs,  and  of  Confequcnce  the  Velocity  and  Force 
of  the  Adion. 

Thefe  quick  reiterated  Strokes  given  by  a  fofcifh 
Matter,  (hake  the  Nerves,  fufpend  or  change  the  Courfe  of 
the  animal  Spirits,  or  fome  fluid  Equivalent  ;  or,  if  you 
had  rather  thefe  Strokes  produce  an  undulatory  Motion 
in  the  Fibres  of  the  Nerves,  which  ciafhes  or  difagrees 
with  that  they  fhould  have,  in  order  to  move  the  Arm. 
And  hence  the  Inability  we  are  under  of  ufing  the  fame, 
and  the  painful  Senfation  which  accompanies  it. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  Torpedo  does  not  convey  its 
Numbnefs  to  any  Degree,  except  when  touched  on  this 
great  Mufcie  ;  fo  that  the  Fifh  is  very  fafely  taken  by 
the  Tail,  which  is  the  Part  by  which  the  Fifhermen 
catch  it. 

The  Authors  who  have  accounted  for  the  Effedl  of 
the  Torpedo  from  Torporilkk  Effluvia ,  have  been 
obliged  to  have  Rccourfe  to  the  fame  two  Mufclcs  j  but 
then  they  only  make  them  Refervoirs  of  the  Corpufclcs, 
whereby  the  Numbnefs  is  cfledcd. 

Lorenzini ,  who  lias  oblerved  the  Contraction  as  well 
as  Reaumur ,  pretends,  that  all  its  Ule  is  to  exprefs  all 
thofe  Corpufclcs  from  out  of  the  hollow  Fibres  of  thefe 
Mufcles  wherein  they  arc  imprifoned  ;  but  this  Emana¬ 
tion  of  Corpufclcs  admitted  by  molt  Authors,  is  dil- 
proved  by  M.  Reaumur ,  from  the  following  Confulera- 
tions. 

1.  In  that  no  Numbnefs  is  convoyed,  if  the  Hand  be 
at  the  final  left  Diitance  from  the  Torpedo  \  now,  to  Life 
their  own  Companion,  if  the  Torpedo  numbs  as  the  Fire 
warms,  the  Hands  would  be  aftefted  at  a  Diitance  from 
one  as  well  as  the  other. 

2.  In  that  the  Numbnefs  is  not  felt  til!  the  Contrac* 
tion  of , the  Mufcles  is  over,  whereas  were  the  Caufc  in 
torporilk  k  Particles,  it  would  be  conveyed  by  Degrees, 
as  the  Hand  warms  by  Degrees.  Daftly,  in  that  the 
Torpedo  conveys  its  Numbnefs  to  the  Hand,  through  a 
hard  fuhd  Body,  but  does  not  do  it  through  the  Air, 

Were  the  only  Ule  the  Torpedo  makes  of  its  Faculty, 
the  laving  iilelf  from  the  Fiihenncn,  as  fome  have 
.luppo fed,  it  would  fignify  but  little  ;  for  it  is  very  rare 
that  it  clcapes  their  Hands. 


.  Pliny,  Arijlotk ,  and  moft  Naturalifh  tUr,c 
that  it  like  wife  ferves  it  for  the  catchinn 
all  we  know  for  certain  is,  that’ it  lives°on 
and  that  it  is  generally  found  on  Banks  of  Fif]lcs> 
probably  to  ferve  it  as  a  Foundation  or  Sim,  ^ 
exerting  its  Faculty.  ,  for  the 

M.  Reaumur  had  no  Fifties  alive  to  cxw,  i 
Torpedo  would  do  to  them  *  but  an  Animal^  W^at 
to  a  Fifh  he  tried  it  on,  viz .  a  Drake,  whirl, 
up  awhile  in  Water  with  the  Fifh,  was  taken 
doubtlefs  from  its  too  frequent  Contads  on 

In  the  Hiftory  of  Abyffmta  we  are  affiired  H 
Torpedo  kill  living  Fifties,  it  feems  to  brin’v  tlie 
to  Life  again  ;  dead  Fifties  being  feen  to  fit  t  0nes 
the  fame  Vefiel  with  it ;  but  this  is  much  Jef  *)Ut. in 
than  what  is  told  us  in  the  fame  Hiftorv 
Jinians  ufe  Torpedo's  for  the  Cure  of  Fevers  \r'$ 
down  the  Patient  to  a  Table,  and  applying 
ceffively  upon  all  his  Members,  which  puts  jJk  uc' 
cruel  Torment,  but  effectually  rids  him  of  his  Fife  r°  1 

Bellonius  allures  us,  that  our  own  Torpedo's  j 

die  Seals  of  the  Feet,  have  prov'd  fucccfsj^ 

Jr  cvcrs*  ^ 

M.  du  Hamely  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Acade/nv  0f  9  • 
ences.  An.  1677,  mentions  a  Kind  of  Torpid  ]vy, 
he  compares  to  Conger  Eels  :  M.  Richer,  from’ 
he  has  the  Account,  affirms,  on  his  Knowledge  rfi 
they  numb  the  Arm  ftrongly,  when  touched  with  a  Staff 
and  that  their  Effedt  even  go  to  the  giving  Vertices  ’ 

Note,  That  from  the  animal.  Hi  pafs  into  the  vegetable 

World,  and  there  take  a  particular  Notice  of  the  Gin 

feng. 

The  Gin-seng,  or  Gin-sem,  or  Gxnzenc,  is  a  rery 

extraordinary  and  wonderful  Plant,  hitherto  only  found 
in  Tart  ary.  7 

The  Ginseng  is  one  of  the  principal  Curiofities  of  tk 
Chinefe  and  Tartars  ;  their  moft  eminent  Phylicians  have 
wrote  many  a  V olume  of  its  Virtues. 

It  is  known  among  them  by  divers  other  Names,  as 
the  only  fpiritimiSy  the  pure  Spirit  of  the  Earth,  t h  Plant 
that  gives  Immortality ,  &c.  It  makes  in  Fifed,  the  whole 
Materia  Medica  for  the  People  of  Condition,  being  too 
precious  for  the  Populace. 

All  the  Writers  of  the  Chine fe  Affairs  make  mention 
of  the  Gtn-fengy  as  Martinius  in  his  Atlas ;  F.  Kirchtr, 
in  his  China  illujlr at  a  •,  F.  Tachard  in  his  Voyages-,  and 
F.  le  Connie  in  his  Memoirs . 

And  yet  we  knew  very  little  of  this  Plant,  before  F. 
Jar toun  a  Jeluit,  and  Mifiionary  in  China,  who  being 
employed  by  Order  of  the  Emperor  in  making  a  Map  of 
Tartary ,  in  the  Year  1709,  had  an  Opportunity  of  feeing 
it  growing  in  a  Village,  about  four  Leagues  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Corea,  inhabited  by  Tartars ,  called  Calca « 
Tatzc. 

That  Father  took  the  Opportunity  to  make  a  Draught 
of  the  Plant,  and  hath  given  an  accurate  Dcfcription  there¬ 
of,  with  itsVirtues,  and  the  Manner  of  preparing  it,  which, 
being  a  great  Curiofity,  wc  fhall  here  gratify  the  Reader 
withal. 

The  Gin-fengy  has  a  white  Root  fomewhat  knotty, 
about  thrice  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Stem,  and  which  goes 
tapering  to  the  End:  At  a  few  Inches  from  the  Head 
it  frequently  parts  into  two  Brandies,  which  gives  it  j 
fome  Rcfemblance  of  a  Man,  whofe  Thighs  the  Branches  ^ 
reprefent  ;  and  it  is  hence  it  takes  the  Denomination 
G  inf  eng. 

From  the  Root  riles  a  perfectly  fmooth  and  tolerable 
round  Stem  ;  its  Colour  is  a  pretty  deep  IL’d,  except 
towards  the  Foot,  where,  by  the  Neighbourhood  of  no 
Earth,  it  is  turned  fomewhat  whiter.  At  the  T  op  0 
the  Stem  is  a  Sort  of  Joint  or  Knot,  formed  by  uc 
Ihooting  of  four  Branches,  which  fpread  as  Iron)  a  eii 
tre  :  The  Underfulc  of  each  Branch  is  green  mixed  w 
white,  and  the  upper  Part  much  like  the  Stalk,  0 
deep  Red  ;  the  two  Colours  gradually  decreale,  an 

length  unite  on  the  Sides.  ,  . ,  ip 

Each  Branch  has  five  Leaves;  and  it  is  o»cr':  ? 
that  the  Branches  divide  equally  from  each  otbei, 
in  refpedt  of  themfelves,  and  of  the  Horizon u  ‘jj1  ,, 
the  Leaves  make  a  circular  Figure  nearly  paialc 

Surface  of  the  Ground.  -rj;. 
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,  v\Wc5  of  the  Leaves  are  very  diftinguifhablc, 
Tbc  o\Ae  are  befet  with  fmali  whitiih  Hairs  ; 


anti  on  the  l,PPer^  pellicles  between  the  Fibres  rife  a 
the above  the  Level  of  the  Fibres, 
little  m  ti  f  t}ie  Leaf  is  a  dark  Green  above,  and  a 

rht  dikifh  Green  underneath,  and  all  the  Leaves 
ia^ed  or  indented. 

are  finely  j  do  ^  from  the  Center  of  the  Branches, 

■?n  Ihconcf  Stalk,  very  ftrait,  fmooth,  and  whitifh, 
,!c5  t0  Xop,  bearing  a  Bunch  of  round  Fruit, 


arife 

r  Bottom  to  X  vy,  — 
J??  beautiful  red  Colour. 

viewed  by  our  Miffionary 

four  Berries 


This  Bunch,  in  the  Plant 
was  compofed  of  twenty- 


The  red  Skin  that  covers  the  Berries  is  very  thin  and 
1  ,  nd  contains  within  it  a  white  Pulp  :  As  thefe 
were  double  (for  they  are  fometimes  fingle)  each 
f  ftwo  rough  Stones,  of  the  Size  and  Figure  of  our 
m  \  The  Pedicles  whereon  the  Berries  were  fup- 
Le[U\S‘  j}  arofe  from  the  fame  Center,  and  fpreading 
P°r-  jjj^e  the  Radii  of  a  Sphere,  made  the  Bunch  of 
?  -1 0f  a  circular  Form.  The  Fruit  is  not  good  to 
^  and  the  Stone  includes  a  Kernel  it  has  alfo  a 
fmali  Beard  at  the  Top,  diametrically  oppofite  to  the 

^The  Pknt  dies  away  every  Year,  the  Number  of  its 
Years  may  be  known  by  the  Number  of  Stalks  it  has 
ihot  fo«h,  of  which  there  always  remains  fome  Mark. 

As  to  the  Flower,  F.  Jartoux  owns  he  had  never 
fecn  it,  and  therefore  could  not  deferibe  it :  Some  have 
allured  him  that  it  is  white,  and  very  fmali ;  others, 
that  there  is  no  Flower  at  all,  and  that  no  body  had 
ever  feen  it.  He  rather  inclines  to  think  it  fo  fmali,  as 
to  have  efcaped  Notice  *,  and,  what  confirms  him  in  the 
Opinion,  is,  that  thofc  who  feelc  the  Gin-feng,  having 
nothing  in  View  but  its  Root,  overlook  and  defpife  the 
teft  as  ufelefs. 

As  they  have  fo  wed  the  Seed  in  vain,  without  any 
Phi.t  ever  arifing  therefrom,  it  is  probable  this  might 
giv-e  Occafion  to  the  Fable  which  is  current  among  the 
They  fay,  that  a  Bird  eats  it  as  foon  as  in  the 
Earth }  and  not  being  able  to  digeft  it,  it  putrifies  in  its 
Stomach,  and  afterwards  fprings  up  in  the  Place  where 
it  was  call  by  the  Bird  with  its  Dung.  The  Miflionary 
rather  believes,  that  the  Stone  remains  a  long  Time  in  the 
Ground  before  it  takes  Root,  which  Opinion  appears 
the  more  probable,  as  there  were  fome  Roots  no  longer  or 
bigger  than  one’s  little  Finger, ]which  yet  have  fhot  forth, 
at  leak  ten  Stalks. 

Though  the  Plant  here  deferibed  had  four  Branches, 
yet  there  are  fome  which  have  but  two,  others  three, 
and  others  five,  fix,  or  feven ;  but  each  Branch  has  al¬ 
ways  five  Leaves. 

The  Height  of  tire  Plant  is  proportionable  to  its  Big- 
nefs;  and  the  Number  of  Branches  that  the  Root  has, 
the  larger  and  more  uniform  it  is  ;  and  the  fewer  fmali 
Strings  or  Fibres  it  has,  the  better  it  is  accounted. 

Jt  is  hard  to  fay  why  the  Chinefe  fhould  call  it  Gin- 
ftiig  a  Word  which  fignifics  Figure,  or  Rcprcfcntation  : 
Neither  that  Father,  nor  any  he  inquired  of,  could  ever 
had  that  it  bore  more  Refcmblancc  to  the  Figure  of  a 
Man,  than  is  ordinarily  feen  among  other  Roots.  The  Tar- 
more  Rea  foil,  call  it  Orhota ,  that  is,  the  firft  of 

Plants. 

Thole  who  gather  the  Gin-feng ,  preferve  only  the 
and  all  they  can  get  of  it  in  ten  or  fifteen  Days 
imc,  they  bury  together  in  fome  Place  under  Ground, 
hen  they  take  Care  to  wafii  it  well,  and  fcour  it  with  a 
•  j*  then  dip  it  in  Raiding  Water,  and  prepare  it 

•!'  L  ,  umcs  °f  yellow  Millet,  which  gives  it  Part  of 

colour. 

Pf  is  put  in  a  Vcflcl  with  a  little  Water,  and 


boiled 

Vcflcl 


°ver  a  gentle  Fire  ;  the  Roots  are  laid  over  the 


j:  ,j  lll)01J  hnall  tranfvcrfe  Pieces  of  Wood,  being 
covered  with  a  Linnen  Cloth,  or  fome  other  Veftel, 
I^d  over  them. 

but  a^°  dried  in  the  Sim,  or  by  the  Fire  •, 

t[u>  |Kn’  ^ugh  they  retain  their  Virtue  well  enough, 

miirl, l,WiC  ’10t  t'uu  Colour,  which  the  Chine fc  fo 

j)(. |.  at l"u'c\  Wlwn  the  Roots  are  dried,  they  mull 

in  Dm  T,crm  r°me.vcry  dry  Place,  other  wife  they  arc 
Al  rBCl!01  ^olruPtion,  or  being  eaten  by  Worms. 

0  tot  ilacc  where  this  Root  grows,  it  is  between 
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the  39th  and  47th  Degree  c?f  North  Latitude  ;  and  be¬ 
tween  the  10th  and  20th  Degree  of  Fall  Longitude* 
reckoning  from  the  Meridian  of  Pekin.  Here  is  found 
a  long  Tract  of  Mountains,  which  the  thick  Fore  its 
that  cover  'and  encompafs  them,  render  ahnoit  impal- 
fabie.  It  is  upon  the  Declivities  of  thefe  Mountains, 
and  in  .thefe  thick  Forefts,  upon  the  Banks  of  Torrents* 
or  about  the  Roots  of  Trees,  and  amidft  a  thou  find 
other  different  Softs  of  Plants,  that  the  Gin-feng  is  found. 
It  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  Plains,  Vallies,  Marfhes,  the 
Bottom  of  Rivulets,  or  in  Places  too  much  expofed  and 
opeii. 

If  the  Forefl  takes  Fire  and  be  con  fumed,  this  Plant 
does  not  appear  till  two  or  three  Years  after  ;  it  alfo  lies 
hid  from  the  Sun  as  much  as  pofiible,  which  fhews  that 
Heat  is  an  Enemy  to  it. 

The  Places  where  the  Gin-feng  grows,  are  on  every 
Side  feparated  from  the  Province  of  Qian  -tong,  by  a 
Barrier  of  wooden  Stakes,  which  encompafles  this  whole 
Province,  and  about  which  Guards  continually  par  role, 
to  hinder  the  Qhinefc  from  going  out  and  looking  after 
this  Root. 


Yet  how  vigilant  foever  they  arc,  Greediriefs  after 
Gain  incites  the  Cbbiefe  to  lurk  about  privately  in  thefe 
Defarts,  fometimes  to  the  Number  of  two  or  three 
Thoufand,  at  the  Hazard  of  loling  their  Liberty,  and 
all  the  Fruits  of  their  Labour,  if  they  were  taken,  either 
as  they  go  out,  or  come  into  the  Province. 

The  Emperor  having  a  Mind  that  the  Tartars  fhould 
reap  all  the  Advantage  that  is  to  be  made  of  this  Plant,  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  Chinefe ,  gave  Orders  in  1 709,  to  ten  thou¬ 
fand  Tartars  to  go  and  gather  all  that  they  could  of  the 
Gin-feng ,  upon  Condition  that  each  Perfon  fhould  give 
him  two  Ounces  of  the  befl,  and  that  the  reft  fhould  be 
paid  for,  weight  for  weight  in  pure  Silver. 

It  was  computed,  that  by  this  Means  the  Emperor 
would  get  this  Year  about  twenty  Thoufand  Chinefe 
Pounds  of  it,  which  Would  not  coft  him  above  one 
fourth  Part  of  its  Value. 

We  met  by  Chance,  fays  F.  Jartouti,  with  fome  of 
thefe  Tartars ,  in  the  Midft  of  thofc  frightful  Defarts  *, 
and  their  Mandarins ,  who  were  not  far  out  of  our  Way, 
came  one  after  another,  and  offer’d  us  Oxen  for  our 
Subfiftance,  according  to  the  Commands  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Emperor. 

.  This  Army  of  Herbarifs  obferved  the  following  Or¬ 
der  ;  After  they  had  divided  a  certain  Tra6t  of  Land  a- 
mong  their  feveral  Companies,  each  to  the  Number  of 
a  hundred  Perfons,  fpread  itfelf  out  in  a  right  Line,  to 
a  certain  fixed  Place*,  every  ten  of  them  keeping  at  aDi- 
ftance  from  the  reft. 

-  Then  they  fearched  catcfully  for  the  Plant,  going  on 
leifurely  in  the  lame  Order  ;  and  in  this  Manner,  in  a 
certain  Number  of  Days,  they  run  over  the  whole  Space 
of  Ground  appointed  them. 

When  the  Time  is  expired,  the  Mandarins,  who  are 
encamped  with  their  Tents  in  fuch  Places  as  are  proper 
for  the  Subfiftance  of  their  Horfes,  fend  to  view  each 
Troop,  to  give  them  frclh  Orders,  and  to  inform  them- 
felvcs  if  their  Number  is  compleat. 

If  any  one  of  them  is  wanting,  as  it  often  happens* 
cither  by  wandrirlg  out  of  the  Way,  or  being  attacked 
by  wild  Bealls,  they  look  for  him  a  Day  or  two,  and 
then  return  again  to  their  Labour  as  be  lure. 

The  Gin-feng ,  we  have  obferv’tl,  is  an  Ingredient  in 
moll  of  the  Medicines  which  the  Chinefe  Phylicians  pre- 
feribe  to  the  better  Sort  of  Patients  :  They  ailirm,  that  it 
is  a  lovcreign  Remedy  for  all  Weakncfics  occalioned  by 
exccdive  Fatigues,  either  of  Body  or  Mind:  That  it  at¬ 
tenuates  and  carries  off  pitui terns  Humours  ;  cures  Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Lungs,  and  the  Plcurify ;  flops  Vomiting ; 
{Lengthens  the  Stomach ;  and  helps  the  Appetite  •,  dif- 
perfes  Fumes  or  Vapours  ;  fortifies  the  Bread  »  is  a  Re¬ 
medy  for  ihort  and  weak  Breathing  \  ftrengthens  the  vi¬ 
tal  Spirits;  and  is  good  againfl  Dizzincfs  of  the  Head, 
and  Dimncfs  of  Sight  ;  and  that  it  prolongs  Life  to 
extreme  old  Age.  No  Body  can  imagine,  that  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  and  Tartars  would  fee  fo  high  a  Value  upon  this 
.Root,  if  it  did  not  conftantly  produce  a  good  Filed : 
Thofc  that  are  ill  Health,  often  make  life  of  it  to  render 
thcmfclvcs  more  vigorous  und  ftrong ;  and  1  am  per- 

luaded,  adds  the  Father  jull  mentioned,  it  would  prove 

an 
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an  excellent  Medicine  in  the  Hands  of  any  Europan 
who  underftands  Pharmacy,  if  he  had  but  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  it  to  make  fuch  Trials  as  are  neceflary  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  Nature  of  it  chymically,  and  to  apply  it  in  a 
proper  Quantity,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Difeale 

for  which  it  may  be  beneficial.  - 

It  is  certain,  that  it  fubtilizes,  Increafes  the  Motion  or, 
and  warms  the  Blood  •,  that  it  helps  Digeftion,  and  invi¬ 
gorates  in  a  very  fenfible  Manner. 

After  I  had  defign’d  the  Root  (he  goes  on)  I  obferved 

the  State  of  my  Pulfe,  and  then  took  half  of  the  Root, 
raw  as  it  was,  and  unprepar’d  •,  in  an  Hour  after,  I  found 
my  Pulfe  much  fuller  and  quicker  :  I  had  an  Appetite, 
and  perceived  myfclf  much  more  vigorous,  and  could 
bear  Labour  better  and  eaficr  than  before.  Four  Days 
after  finding  myfclf  fo  fatigued  and  weary,  that  I  could 
fcarce  fit  on  Horfeback,  a  Mandarin  who  was  in  Com¬ 
pany  with  us,  perceiving  it,  gave  me  one  of  thefe  Roots  : 

I  took  half  of  it  immediately  ;  and  an  Hour  after  I  was 

not  in  the  lead  fenfible  of  any  Wcarinefs. 

I  have  often  made  Ufe  of  it  fince,  and  always  with  the 

fame  Succcls.  I  have  obferved  alfo,  that  the  gteen 
Leaves,  and  efpecially  the  fibrous  Part  of  them,  chew  d, 
would  produce  nearly  the  fame  Effedt.  1  he  Tartars 
often  bring  us  the  Leaves  of  Gin-feng  indead  of  1  ea  ; 
and  I  always  find  myfclf  fo  well  afterwards,  that  I  mould 
readily  prefer  them  before  the  bed  Tea.  Their  Dc- 
codtion  is  of  a  grateful  Colour ;  and  after  taking 
it  twice  or  thrice,  its  Tadc  and  Smell  becomes  very  a- 

grccablc.  , 

As  for  the  Root,  it  is  neceflary  to  boil  it  a  little  more 

than  Tea  •,  as  is  pra&ifcd  by  the  Chinefe ,  when  they 

give  it  to  fick  Perfons.  On  which  Occafion  they  fcl- 

dom  ufe  more  than  the  fifth  Part  of  an  Ounce  of  the 

dried  Root.  .  .  .  . 

To  prepare  the  Root  for  Exhibition,  cut  it  into  thin 

Slices,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  Pot  well  glazed,  with 
about  half  a  Pint  of  Water  j  the  Pot  to  be  well  cover  d, 
and  let  to  boil  over  a  gentle  Fire  •,  and  when  the  Watei 
is  con  fumed  to  the  Quantity  of  a  Cup- full,  a  little  Sugar 
to  be  mixed  with  it,  and  to  be  drank  :  Immediately  af¬ 
ter  this,  as  much  more  Water  to  be  put  on  the  Re- 
inai rider,  and  to  be  boiled  as  before,  to  extinct  all  the 
juice,  and  what  remains  of  the  fpirituous  Part  of  the 
Root.  Thefe  two  Dofcs  to  be  taken,  the  one  in  the 

Morning,  and  the  other  in  the  Evening. 

A  Tree  grows,  I  ike  wife,  in  China ,  Lao ,  and  Cochin- 
china ,  called  the  Alocs-Tree ,  which  is  much  about  the 
Size  and  Figure  of  our  Olive-Trees.  The  Trunk  con- 
fids  of  three  Sorts  of  Wood,  very  different  in  Colour 
and  Properties.  Immediately  under  the  Bark,  it  is  black, 
comma  and  heavy,  called  by  the  Portiiguefe ,  Pao  d'A~ 
auilo ,  (j.  d.  Eagle- Wood.  The  next  under  this  is  of 
a  Tan- Colour,  light  and  veiny,  refembling  rotten  Wood; 

and  called  Calami o. 

The  Heart  or  innermoil  Part  is  called  Tamback\  and 
more  valued  by  the  Indians  than  Gold  itfelf.  It  affords 
a  very  flrong,  but  agreeable  Smell ;  and  is  ufed  as  a 
Perfume  ;  and  is  withal  held  a  fovcrcign  Remedy  againd 

the  Pally,  Dcliquium,  Weakncfs,  &?c. 

It  is  the  Cal  a  mho  alone  which  is  known  among  us. 
It  is  brought  in  fmall  Bits  of  a  very  fragrant  Scent  ; 
efpecially  when  call  on  the  Fire,  where  it  melts  like  Wax. 
The  belt  is  of  a  blackifti  purple  Colour,  and  fo  light  as 
to  I'wnn  on  Water  :  It  is  hot  and  drying ;  and  edeemed  a 
great  Strcngthencr  of  the  Nerves. 

Note,  That  the  Alocs-Wood  is  infinitely  valued  •,  and  di¬ 
vers  llrange  Fables  have  been  invented  as  to  the  Ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Tree  which  yields  it  •,  fome  feign  that  it 
grew  in  Paradife,  and  was  only  conveyed  to  us  by 
Means  of  the  Rivers  overflowing  their  Banks,  and 
fwtvping  ©If  the  'frees  in  their  Ways.  Others  Hip¬ 
po  fc-  it  to  grow  on  inacccfiiblc  Mountains ;  where  it  is 
guarded  by  certain  wild  Beads,  &c.  The  Siamefe 
Ambaifailors  to  the  Court  of  France,  in  16H6,  who 
brought  a  Prelent  of  this  Wood  from  their  Emperor, 
jii  ll  gave  the  Europeans  any  confident  Account  oi  it. 

In  the  IVefi- Indies,  particularly  in  the  Provinces  of 
Guanwmla,  and  Nicaragua ,  and  the  Caribbcc  Hands, 
‘-rows  a  Tree,  refembling  our  Cherry-Tree,  which  pro- 


duces  a  Kind  of  Nut  about  the  Size  of  an  Alm0  \ 
led  Cacao,  or  Cocoa.  nu» 


cal- 


The  native  Mexicans  called  the  Cacao-Tree  r 

Guahuets  \  it  is  fo  very  delicate,  and  the  Soil  it-  Jiclib<Ia> 
*•  1  .  - J  r...  ,  ~  UIL  grows  iu 


fo  hot,  that  to  guard  it  from  the  Sun,  thev~ 
plant  it  in  the  Shade  of  another  Tree,  called  AA//  > 
Cacao.  )er  cf 

The  Fruit  is  enclofed  in  a  Kind  of  Pod,  0f  rh  c- 
and  Figure  of  a  Cucumber ;  except  that  it’beriJ  j 
ends  in  a  Point.  Within  the  Pod,  which  is  half  *  c-ni 

f*r\  q  r\f  tnUJfr,  t?: i_  .  1 

fuc- 

c  ■  *n 

tonietimes 


ger  thick,  is  formed  a  Tifliie  of  white  Fibres,  very 
culent,  a  little  acid,  and  proper  to  appeafe  Third 
the  Middle  of  thefe  Fibres  are  contained  io 

12,  and  fometimes  more,  as  far  as  40  Grains  or  Seed- 
of  a  Violet  Colour,  and  dry  as  Acorns.  Each  Gra  ^ 


r,.  ".17* A  «-CCS,  m 

,  „  ,  PlPP»n,  having  a  ten¬ 

der  Bud,  very  difficult  to  preferve. 

Of  this  Seed,  with  the  Addition  of  Vanilla,  and  fomc 

other  Ingredients,  the  Spaniards ,  and  after  their  Exam 

pie,  the  reft  of  Europe ,  prepare  a  Kind  of  Conferva  or 

Cake  i  which  diluted  in  hot  Water,  makes  that  delicious 

wholefomc  Drink,  called  Chocolate.  * 

This  precious  Fruit,  the  Spaniards  make  f0  confidera- 
ble  a  Trade  of,  that  there  arc  fome  who  nuke  5000/ 
Sterling,  per  Annumy  from  a  Angle  Garden  ^Cacao's. 
There  are  two  Kinds  of  Cacao's ,  the  moll  common 
which  is  like  wife  the  bed,  is  of  a  dark  Colour,  border^ 
on  red,  and  round  ;  the  other  called  Patlau,  is  white3 
larger,  thicker,  and  flatter.  Its  Quality  is  deficcadve! 
Some  Druggifts,  however,  fell  four  Kinds,  viz,  the 
great  and  little  Caracca ,  and  the  great  and  little  Cm 
of  the  Hands.  Which  may  be  probably  reduced  to 
the  two  Kinds  above-mentioned.  It  being  only  the 
greateft  and  final  left  that  multiplies  the  Names  and 
Kinds. 

The  Cacao  Nuts  are  eftcemed  by  the  Mexicans  as  A- 
nodyne  *,  and  ufed,  eaten  raw,  to  aflwage  Pains  of  die 
Bowels.  They  alfo  procure  a  Kind  0 f  Butter  cr  Oil  from 
them,  as  fweet  as  that  of  Almonds,  and  drawn  in  the 
lame  Manner,  excellent  for  Burns. 

In  fome  Parts  of  America ,  the  Cacao  Grains  are  ufed 
by  the  Indians  as  Money  ;  twelve  or  fourteen  arc  efteem- 
cd  equivalent  to  a  Span  ip  Real,  or  Six-pence  three  Far¬ 
things  Sterling. 

•  From  this  I’ll  pafs  to  Fojftls ,  &c.  and  examine  firlt 
the  Glossopetra,  which  is  a  Kind  of  Stone,  in  Form 
6f  a  Serpent’s  Tongue,  commonly  found  in  the  Wand  of 
Malta y  and  divers  other  Parts. 

Naturalifts  arc  divided  as  to  the  Nature  and  Origin  of 
thefe  Stones.  —  Stcno,  De  corpore  folido  intra  folidtna  con- 
lento.  01.  JVomfius ,  Differ t.  de  Gloffopetra  ;  and  Rtf 
chiuSy  De  Gloffopclris  Lunch ergenftbus ,  treat  ot  them  at 

The  vulgar  Opinion  is,  that  they  are  the  Tongues  of 
Serpents  petrified  •,  and  hence  their  Name,  wine  ns 3 
Compound  of  ova.  Tongue,  and  ir/lpa,  Stone.  cnCC 

alfo  their  pretended  extraordinary  Virtue  in  curing  nc 

Bites  of  Serpents.  .  , 

The  People  relate,  that  fince  the  Viper  which 

St.  Paul  without  doing  him  any  Harm,  all  theberp 
of  the  Hand  of  Malta  have  had  the  lame  • 
that  the  Gloffopetra  are  the  Tongues  oi  t hole  ^  1 

dead.  But  this  is  a  palpable  Fable,  which  the  1  b 
of  the  Gloffopetra  refutes  ;  they  having  nothing 1 
gurc  of  a  Serpent  i  befides  that  they  arc  t0°  ,  arP 

The  common  Opinion  o(  Naturalifts  is,  • 

the  Teeth  of  Fifties,  left  at  Land  by  ^  W«e »  01  * 

Deluge  i  and  fince  petrified,  Some 

KinH  of  Fifli  •,  and  tale  it  to  be1  that  which  Tk 

and  the  Greek  Authors  call  >  aiu 

the  Shark,  or  Sea-Dog.  ,  CdSf1’ 

Cameraritts  cannot  perfuade  himfell,  tu  ,\f0miho\ 
Ira  found  in  Malla,  and  a- round  /  <1^ 

were  ever  the  Teeth  ol  a  Sea-Dog  oi  any 


were  ever  me  iccm  ui  •>  -  Ai  numtity 01 

The  chief  Difficulty  he  liiggefis,  is  the  In ;«1  C  ^  >T„ 

volatile  Salt,  and  Oil  they  aflord  by  .  (-0nunun 
which  Dr,  Woodwar Jan  livers,  m  D  flentc  o»  uniki 
ridiculous  Syftcm,  that  having  hud  lo  0  b  .  «  t|lC  lull 
Ground,  ’tis  no  Wonder  they  Ihould  hau  p... 
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NATURAL  h  tst  or  t. 


Thofe  who  efpoufe  this 


to 


r  tuAr  volatile  Principles 

ParC  °  Svftem,  and  pretend  to  defend  it,  fay,  that  it 
common  jjuman  Bones  and  Skulls  long  interred, 

is  certninjrorci  near  the  Quantity  of  thofe  Principles,  as 
do  n0[  a  \  i  i  ave  done  immediately  after  the  Perfon’s 
they  'V0U1U 

*  i 

Dcatft*  rjier  Scruple  propofed  by  Cameraritts  is,  that  the 
A"0,,,.,,  when  expofed  to  the  naked  Fire,  turns  to  a 
^  '  and*  not  to  a  Calx  ;  contrary  to  what  is  afierted 

Colima.  Dr.  Woodward  anfwers,  that  it  is 
JLJ  enough  the  Gloffopelra ,  in  burning,  may  affume 
i  P  v-m  of  Coal,  before  it  arrives  at  that  of  a  Calx. 
^Sirns  are  alio  one  of  the  chief  Objeds  of  Natural 
J '  though  Natural  ills  have  been  generally  miftaken, 
|'0  the  Maimer  of  the  Formation  of  Shells. 

35  The  Animal  and  its  Shell  (which  is  a  hard  Cruft,  ferv- 
•  <t  to  cover  and  inclofe  it)  have  been  always  luppofed 
1!1^rifc  from  the  fame  Egg.  But  M.  Reaumur  has  (hewn 
the  Support"1011  t0  be  kdie.  He  has  found  by  certain 
ftrcnnicnts,  that  the  Shells  of  Garden  Snails  are  formed 
of  a  Matter  which  perfpires  from  their  Bodies,  and  har¬ 
dens  and  condenfes  in  the  Air. 

'  it  is  ccitain,  that  all  Animals  perfpire,  and  are  encom- 
n\M  with  a  Kind  of  Cloud  or  Atmofphcre  ;  which  ex- 
* 'lies  from  them  ;  anti  in  all  Probability,  afiumes  pretty 
ne.’.rl"  their  external  Figure.  Snails  have  nothing  pecu¬ 
liar  in  thisRtfpetf  5  unlefs  that  the  Atmofphere  of  their 
Perforation,  condenles  and  hardens  about  them,  and 
forms  a  vifiblc  Cover,  whereof  the  Botly  is  the  Mould 
or  Model;  whereas  that  of  other  Animals  is  evaporated 
and  loft  in  the  Air.  This  Difference  arifes  from  the  dif- 
fcient  Subftancc  perfpired  ;  that  coming  from  Snails  is 
vifeous  and  llony.  This  is  no  Suppofition  *,  but  a 
Matter  of  Fadt,  which  M.  Reaumur  has  well  proved  by 
Experiments. 

On  this  Principle,  though  the  Shell  ferves  the  Ani¬ 
mal  as  an  imjverfal  Bone,  yet  it  does  not  grow  like  a 
Bone,  nor  like  any  of  the  other  Parts,  by  Vegetation  ; 
that  is,  by  a  Juice  circulating  within  itfelf ;  but  by  an 
external  Addition  of  Parts  laid  one  over  another  ;  as  is 
commonly  luppofed  of  Stones. 

But  to  conlidcr  the  Thing  more  particularly,  it  is  to 
be  remember'd,  that  the  Snail’s  Head  is  always  at  the 
Aperture  of  the  Shell,  and  its  Tail  in  the  Tip  or  Point 
of  the  Shell;  and  that  its  Body  is  naturally  turned  into 
a  fpiral  Form,  the  different  Spires  or  Circumvolutions 
whereof  are  in  different  Planes.  This  luppofed  ;  take 
the  Snail  juft  hatched  as  the  Matter  it  perfpires  petri¬ 
fies  around  it,  there  mull  be  firft  formed  a  little  Co¬ 
ver,  proportion’d  to  the  Bigncfs  of  its  Body  •,  and  as  its 
Body  is  yet  too  little  to  make  a  Circumvolution  of  a  Spi¬ 
ral,  at  lead  a  whole  one ;  this  Cover  will  only  be  the 
fentre,  or  at  mod  the  beginning  of  a  little  Circle  of  a 
spiral  But  the  Animal  grows  ;  if  then  it  ccafcd  to  per- 
i  it  is  evident,  all  that  is  added  to  its  Body,  would 
icnuun  naked  •,  but  as  it  continues  to  perfpire,  it  makes 
irfdf  a  Cover  in  Proportion  as  it  needs  it.  Thus  is  an 
nirirc  Circumvolution  of  a  Spiral  formed  ;  and  thus  is  a 
‘Second  and  Third  ;  and  Hill  every  new  Spire  is  bigger 
r-,c  Ml ;  in  regard  the  Animal  grows  in  Thiclcncls, 
at  as  it  grows  in  Length.  When  the  Ani- 

nxu  ccafex  to  grow,  yet  it  docs  not  ccafe  to  perfpire,  ac- 

muiingly  the  Shell  continues  to  grow  thicker,  though 
ii<  t  longer, 

•Snnus,  Conch.r ,  or  Cochlea',  make  a  confitlmble  Ar- 
tl(  Jc  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Curious :  The  fined  and  rare  ft 
•Nt  tilde  that  follow,  viz.  the  Papal  Croivn ,  Tiaraa  Ron - 

takes  its  Name  from  its  Form,  and  which 
V  |J'(‘a^c'd  with  red  on  a  white  Ground.  The  Fea- 
V  luma,  whole  Whitenels,  with  its  Carnation  Stains, 
/'‘1U’  ,in  admirable  ldfeCl.  The  1  lehr  aha ,  which  on  a 
las  white  as  Snow,  has  Spots  as  black  as  Jet,  much 
'inni^img  Uebrm  Charaders.  The  Chinefe  Snail ,  Li- 

Krx  .Kim.',.,  ...l  •  t  •  J 

on 

shu 


The  Pwfe,  Crimen  a,  thus  called  from  its  Figure ;  it  is 
embroidered  with  three  or  four  Colours.  The  Sun- Dial 
Solarium  Mannar ium.  The  Caterpillar ,  Cruca ,  both  de¬ 
nominated  from  their  Forms.  Add  the  Nerites ,  Nauti¬ 
lus^  Lepas ,  Lepafia ,  Apporc.ys ,  Tuba ,  Galea ,  &c. 

In  Aldovrand ,  Gefner ,  and  Fabius  Colnmna ,  we  have 
all  that  the  Antients  have  laid  on  the  Subjcdt  of  Shells. 
In  1692,  Dr.  Lifter  publiflied  a  Natural  2-lift  ory  of-  Shells 
in  Folio,  hill  ot  Cuts,  reprefencing  the  various  Kinds  of 
Shells.  Under  the  firft  Clafs  he  ranges  the  terreftrial 
or  Land  Shells  ;  in  the  fecond,  the  frelh  Water  Shells , 
both  thofe  called  Turbina t a ,  and  thofe  Bivalvia  and  Mul- 
tivalvia  :  And  in  the  fourth  he  divides  into  feverai  dalles, 
the  Sea  Shells ,  called  Turbina t a.  The  turbinated  arc 
thofe  which  are  fpiral,  or  wreathed,  conically,  from  a 
laiger  Bafis  to  a  Kind  of  Apex.  Bivalve ,  is  a  Term 
ufed  for  fucii  Shell-Filh,  as  have  two  Shells,  e.  vr. 
Cockles,  Mu  Ides,  Oy  Iters,  &c.  which  are  laid  to  be 
of  the  bivalvtilar  Kind.  A  Bivalve  Shell  being  a  large 
Blood-red  Spondile  in  Buev's  Cabinet,  is  laid  byDr.  Lifter 
to  have  been  purchafed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  tor 
goo  Livrcs,  which  is  upwards  of  50/.  Sterling.  The 

fame  Prince  offer’d  a  Par  if, an  1  logo  Livies  lor  32  Shells, 
and  was  refufed.  9 

Shells,  are  frequently  found  under  Ground*  in  Places 
far  remote  from  the  Sea,  in  Mines,  and  even  on  the 
Tops  of  Mountains:  But  how  they  Jhould  come  there; 
is  a  Thing  the  Naturalills  are  greatly  divided  about! 
The  mod  eafy  and  common  Opinion  is,  that  th  -ft  Parts 
have  been  formerly  Sea,  or  at  lealt  have  been  over¬ 
flown  thereby  ;  and  many  even  go  as  high  as  the  grand 
Deluge. 

But  others  take  thefe  to  be  the  natural  Places  of  their 
Birth  or  Formation,  fotne  of  them  being  found  little  o- 
ther  than  rude  Clay  ;  others  of  the  lame  Texture  with 
the  Rock  whereto  they  grow,  and  others  of  as  ablblute  a 
fhelly  Subftancc  as  any  in  the  Sea.  In  ciled,  thefe  may 
be  only  lb  many  different  Gradations  of  Nature,  which 
can  as  well  produce  Shells  in  Mines,  as  in  the  Sea  j  there 
being  no  want  of  falinc  or  earthy  Particles  for  the  Purpofc ; 
nor  is  there  any  great  Dillerence  between  ibme  Sorts  of 
Spars  and  Sea  Shells. 

.  Dr.  Lifter  judges,  that  the  Shells  found  in  fome  Quar¬ 
ries  were  never  any  Part  of  an  Animal  •,  anti  gives  this 
Kcaibn  for  it,  that  Quarries  of  different  Scones,  yield 
quite  different  Species  of  Shells  ;  different  not  only  from 
one  another,  but  from  any  idling  in  Nature  befides, 
which  either  Sea  or  Land  does  yield. 

The  Sea  Shells ,  which  are  always  found  near  the 
Shores,  and  never  far  off*  in  the  Deep,  arc  called  litoral 
Shells. 

Thofe  which  arc  found  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  re¬ 
mote  from  the  Shore,  are  called  Pela^uc, 

The  Spar  lias  alfo  its  Place  in  Natural  Wjlory ,  and  is 
a  filiuing,  llony,  mix’d  Subffance,  compounded  of  Cry- 
flal,  incorporated  with  Lae  Limit-,  or  01  her  mineral* 
earthy,  llony,  or  metallick  Matter ;  frequently  found  in 
Caves  and  Grotto’s,  and  in  the  Clefts  of  Rocks,  Lead- 
Mines,  (Ac, 

.  Mr.  Beaumont ,  in  the  Philo fophi  cal  Tran  fat-lions ,  en¬ 
deavours  to  account  for  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Spar  * 
which  he  makes  to  be  a  Kind  of  Rock  Plant. 

Spar ,  he  obferves,  may  be  formed  three  Ways  •,  either 
from  Streams  alone  ;  or  from  Steams  coagulating  Dew,  as 
it  falls  on  the  Ground,  or  Waters  iffliing  liom  the  Joints 
of  Rocks:  Or  it  may  grow  from  Larch  and  Clay.  To 
lay  nothing  oi  the  Account  we  have  from  Switzerland, 
viz.  that  Snow,  by  long  laying,  and  continual  Frofls, 
becomes  harden’d  into  Spar. 

We  have  Inflances  of  the  firft  Kind  in  .many  Grotto’s, 
where  Spars  produced  from  Steams,  Jiang  like  Icicles ; 
Lead  Ore  being  often  found  to  grow  in  the  fame  Man- 

A  1  _  I  *  O  .  . .  1  .  . . .  1  I* 


IMrm  Charaders.  The  Chinefe  Snail ,  Li-  ner,  And  as  this  Spar  grows  downwards;  loin  many 
j'V  ll!!(l‘s>  which  has  a  green  and  black  Em  broidery,  Places,  from  the  Sides  of  it,  iiilie  little  Plants  of 'Spar, 

Ground.  The  Cloth  of  Gold,  Textile  (hooting  upwards,  contrary  to  the  Tendency  of  the  0- 

thers.  An  Inflanee  of  the  Jecond  we  have  in  a  reiuii? 
Place  in  Italy,  where  C  ry Hals  (which  are  a  Sort  o (Span) 
are  produced  in  clear  Evenings,  from  a  Coagul  ,i-:on  of 

■  .  a  b  ■  •  /  %  t  t  4  •  ■  V 


1L.in_iU^:l^^c  lor  an  admirable  Tifiuu  of  yellow, 
1,1  ,l,'d  black,  'Hie  Cloth  of  Silver,  Textile  Argcn- 

Ikin’ r,  'pi1  ^0ca  not  C(jnie  behind  that  of  Gold  in 
Tlu-Tr  _  K’ .Leopard,  Pardtts,  which  is  all  fpeckled. 
1  ^f1’  yi&ris,  Je.u  Concha  Cirenkea,  whole  Spots 

Urvi  «  .V1.1110  ^opard.  T’he  Hart's  Horn,  Cornu 

w»  which  has  black  Stains  on  a  white  Ground. 

Vou.  11, 


Dew  falling  on  nitrous  Stones;  but  hereof  we  have  I11  • 
(lances  enough  nearer  home. 

For  the  third  Kind  of  General  ion  of  Star,  never  be- 

♦ 

fore  taken  Notice  of  by  NattnalnL  ,  Mr.  ila.:,,..  v/  give* 
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us  the  following  Inftances  of  it  in  Mendip  Hills,  and  o- 
ther  Mines,  wherein  are  fubterraneous  Vaults  or  Grotto’s. 
In  the  Bottom  of  fome  of  thefe,  is  a  Steam  incumbent 
thereon.  From  this  Earth  fhoot  up  Spires  of  various 
Heights,  &c.  from  the  firft  Buddings  out  of  it,  till  it 
becomes  as  high  as  a  Man’s  Finger  ;  the  biggeft  ordina¬ 
rily  an  Inch  in  Diameter.  Thefe  Spires  have  all  irregu¬ 
lar  Ridges  and  Furrows  ;  and  fome  iooner,  fome  later, 
begin  on  the  Top  to  be  congealed  into  Spar,  and  lb  ga¬ 
thering  a  Cruft  downwards  by  Degrees,  are  all  at  laft, 
turned  into  one  abfolutc  white  Spar  or  Stone. 

The  Stalactites,  or  Stalagnites,  or  Stano- 
n it es,  is  a  ftarry,  fparry  Sort  of  Icicles,  which  hang 
down  from  the  Tops  or  Arches  of  Grotto’s,  and  fubter- 
ranean  Caverns ;  and  from  the  Roofs  of  Buildings,  and 
Capitals  of  Pillars  of  fuch  Places  as  arc  built  over  hot 
Springs,  &c. 

Of  this  Kind  are  the  Sal  Alamen,  and  Vitriolum  S  ta¬ 
la  hi  i  cum  \  the  Miner  a  ferri  Slalattica ,  the  Vitriolum  Ca¬ 
pillar  e,  &c. 

The  StaldbTiles ,  which  incruftate  or  line  the  .Tops 
and  Sides  of  Caves,  &c.  are  manifeftly  formed  of  Exfu- 
dations  or  Exfiliations  of  petrifying  Juices  out  of  the 
neighbouring  rocky  Grounds.  Thole  in  the  Cave  on 
the  Top  o Bredon  Hill,  Mr.  Derbam  fancies,  might  be 
formed  by  the  Rains  foaking  through,  and  carrying  with 
it  Impregnations  from  the  Stone ;  the  Hill,  there,  be¬ 
ing  all  rocky. 

There  is,  allb,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  a  Kind  of  ligured 
lb  HU  Stones,  rcfembling  Plants,  called  Trociiit/k,  or 
Trochites,  vulgarly  St.  CnlbberP  s  Heads. 

They  are  ulually  of  an  opake,  dark  Colour,  break  like 
Flint,  glofly  and  Ihining,  and  arc  calily  dilfolved  in  Vi¬ 
negar. — Their  Figure  is  generally  cylindrical,  fometimes 
a  little  tapering  ;  the  Circumference  fmooth,  and  both 
the  Hat  Sides  covered  with  a  line  Radii,  drawn  from  a 
certain  Hole  in  the  Middle  to  the  Circumference. — Two 
or  three,  or  more  of  thefe  Trocbit.c  joined  together, 
conftitutc  what  the  Naturalifts  call  an  Knlrcchos. 

The  ‘ T'rocbit.r ,  or  fnnplc  Joints,  are  fo  let  together, 
that  the  Rays  of  one  enters  into  Furrows  in  the  other, 
as  in  the  Sutures  of  the  Skull. — They  arc  found  in  great 
Plenty  in  the  Bodies  of  the  Rocks  at  Broughton  and  Stock, 
two  Villages  at  Craven,  at  all  Depths  under  Ground  ; 
and  in  Mendip  Hills,  &c.  fometimes  only  fprinldcd  here 
and  there,  and  fometimes  in  large  Strata,  or  Beds  of  all 
Magnitudes,  from  the  Size  of  the  final  left  Pin,  to  two 
Inches  about. 

They  are  generally  found  ramous  and  branchy,  larger 
Branches  ariling  from  the  Stem,  or  Cylinder,  and  fmallcr 
from  there  :  The  Branches  being  deeply  inferred  into  the 
Stem,  the  tearing  them  oft’  leaves  great  Holes  therein. 

Dr.  Lifter  has  dilcovered  a  Sort  of  little  Fragments 
among  them,  which  lie  takes  to  have  been  the  Apices  of 
the  plants  •,  and  another  Sort,  which  he  fuppofes  to  have 
been  the  Roots.  In  Filed,  the  trochit.r  are  generally 
allowed  to  be  the  Bodies  of  Rock  Plants,  fuch  as  Coral  is. 

Mr.  Ikaannnt,  in  the  Philofopbical  J'rcn fall  ions,  af- 
liires  us,  that  he  has  found  that  all  the  Clefts  in  lome 
Mines  are  made  up  ol  thefe  Stone  Plants,  fome  whereof 
have  been  converted  into  Time-Hone  Rocks,  while  in 
i  heir  tender  Growth  ■,  while  others  becoming  Spar,  corn- 
pole  Bodies  vf  that  Subllancc  :  And  conlidcring  that 
ail  the  Clifts  for  a  very  large  Circumference  in  fome 
Places  con  lift  wholly  of  thefe  Plants,  we  may  fay  there 
have  been,  and  in  all  Probability  il'i!  are,  whole  Fields 
nr  l  oretls  under  Ground,  as  there  are  ut  Coral  in  the 

Red  Sc  a. 

In  the  Cornier,  between  the  Clifts,  are  found  of  thefe 
Haras  at  all  Stages  and  Degrees  of  Maturity,  growing 
op  in  the  p titty  Clay,  and  rooted  in  the  rake-mold 
Stone  '-,  many  eh  them  of  the  Form  and  Dimenlions  of 
m  Tobacco- Pipe,  fome  yet  crude  or  raw  Clay,  others  of 
the  Confident '■  of  Time  llonc,  others  11  ill  harder,  with 
the1  evident  Beginnings  of  Circles  and  Sutures,  and 
other,  lull  mown,  and  become  perfed  Spar,  which  is 
their  Point  ol  Maturity. 

TJn:  Pith  continues  Hill  white  and  fofr,  as  the  whole 
pi  .if,  c  no  doubt  was  at  lirfl  *,  and  is  continually  rc  Ire  filed 
by  the  nunc. tal  Steams  and  Moillure  which  have  free 
Accel:,  to  it,  through  line  hollow  Slits,  or  beet  in  the 
figured  Koof-,  or  through  the  Moft  ol  Clay  ufually  lay- 


HISTORT. 

ing  under  the  plain  Roots. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied.,  but  thefe  Scoiy-.-',n,  , 

Life  and  Growth.  In  the  Curiofity  of  tlyfr  M  ,1  :i“; 

may  vie  with  moft  of  the  vegetable  Xinert-  t!N 

^  Vi  t  )  TT*  '  1 


in  their  Grit,  and  fometimes  Cells  to  n::A' 

of  Veins  and  Fibres  ;  why  then  may  not 'they 
as  proper  Vegetations,  as  other  Plants  ?  " 

Indeed  it  is  highly  probable,  thefe  Rock-ri 
Lapides  Suigmcris,  and  not  Parts  of  Animals  ^  2rf 
pu  trifled,  as  many  Authors  have  imagined.*  R  :u; 
Roots  whereon  they  fometimes  grow,  g'lVc  ^ 
cion  they  might  have  belonged  to  an  AnirmC  A1"1' *' 
Jarly  a  Species  of  the  Stella  Hr  bore  pens,  the  v!**?' 
clearly  evince  the  contrary,  and  can  never  be  ]00j  ’ 
as  Parts  ol  an  Animal  ;  nor  are  they  reducibl*  c,: 
known  Species  of  Vegetable.  Mr.  Beaumont  tUjs  Js°  r' 
lie  had  by  him  above  20  different  Species  of 

all  of  them  wonderfully  regular,  and  not  to  be 
by  any  Vegetable  he  knows  of  in  Nature : 
inconceivable  how  fo  many  Species  dilluftd  tC-  1  U 
Parts  of  the  Earth,  fhould  come  to  be  loft.  '  °  nUn-f" 

In  the  Clay  where  Trochites  are  found,  die  St 
called  Cornu  Ammonis  is  frequent. 

The  Cornu  Ammonis,  is  an  extraordinary  Kind  f 

Stone,  which  in  Vinegar,  Juice  of  Lemons,  Mr  u° 
Motion  like  that  of  an  Animal.  ’  a 

It  is  rough,  knotty,  of  an  Afh-colour,  and  crooked 
in  Manner  of  a  Ram’s  Horn ,  fuch  as  thofe  wherewith 
the  f  Ancients  reprefented  Jupiter  Ammon :  Whence  it 
Name.  5 

It  is  difputcd  among  Naturalifts,  whether  it  be  a  FoOil 
or  a  Nautilus,  or  a  Rock-plant  ?  Camerarius  maintains 
the  firft,  urging  that  it  is  frequently  dug  out  of  the  Tops 
of  Mountains  ;  and  that  it  is  ieftlom  found  near  the  Su- 
lliore. 

Dr.  JVoodward  a  Herts  it  a  Shell,  and  of  the  Number 
of  the  Nautili  es  formed  in  the  Sea,  and  carried  thence 
by  the  Waters  of  the  Deluge  into  the  Countries  where 
it  is  dug.  He  argues,  that  if  it  be  rarely  found  on  the 
Sea-Coafts,  it  is  becaufe  Shells  and  other  Bodies  fattened 
to  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  as  moft  Kinds  of  die  Cornua 
Ammonis  mu  ft  be,  are  only  torn  thence  and  driven  a- 
ftiore  by  Tempcfts  :  But  the  moft  violent  Tempefts 
never  move  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  as  the  Divers  have 
put  paft  Doubt-,  lb  that  it  is  no  Wonder  if  none  of  the 
Cornua  be  thrown  up  :  But  in  the  overturning  of  the 
Earth  by  the  Deluge,  then,  with  a  thouUnd  more  Pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Sea,  might  be  thrown  from  the  Bottom 
of  rlie  Waters,  to  the  Places  where  they  are  now  found. 

The  Cornu  Ammonis  are  of  different  Thickneflls  and 
Lengths  ;  fome  of  them  weigh  about  three  Pounds : 
They  arc  found  in  ft  vend  Places  in  Gerunin y.  from 
fome  Experiments  that  have  been  made  therewith,  they 
are  found  to  contain  a  little  Quantity  of  Gold,  which 
finks  to  the  Bottom  upon  pounding  them  filial!,  and 
flirting  them  in  a  running  Water,  till  all  the  earthy  ihrb 
are  carried  oft'. 

‘  The  Stone  Cornu  Ammonis,  lays  Mr.  Beauwcnl  in  the 
‘  Philofopbical  Tran  fall  ions ,  is  frequent  in  the  Gay 
6  wherein  the  '■Irochites  and  Entrocbi  are  found*,  the 
‘  largell  I  have  is  ft  veil  Inches  in  1  .cngtli,  and  four  in 
Circumference  at  the  big  End,  and  two  and  a  hall  at 


1  mm  iuuu,  wi  uiv  ill  u  - -  , 

c  Biguels  of  a  young  Cork’s  Spur,  and  very  nua.i 
te  it* :  I  have  fome  in  raw  Clay,  and  one  growing  ot 


1  the  fmallcr*  the  'Pip  being  broke  oft.  I  racing  ib 

‘  Origin,  I  find  fome  of  the  firft  Buddings  out  ol  it  about 
.  ^  *  . . 

6  the 

c  like  it :  i  have  fome  in  raw  Clay,  .  ...  -  . 

1  a  great  cawky  Stone.  They  generally  become  at  If 
1  a  whitifh  Spar,  and  fome  Milk-white,  as  ionic  ol  tat* 

4  trochites  are. 

4  'I  here  are  of  all  i  n  termed  kite  Proportions  bcU'-a 
1  thefe  two;  tho*  very  few  of  any  Bignefs  are^o  be  fo."^ 
c  entire,  but  all  broken,  and  impelled  l’icecs. 

‘  Texture  of  the  Stone  is  thus  :  Some  have  a 
4  Spar  in  their  Infides,  which  takes  up  three  Pait'  ut  ia 

4  Stone,  then  from  the:  lharp  Top  there  grows  t  f  ■  *•  ‘ 
4  Cells,  or  fniall  Pipes  of  Spar  fei  F.dgewi leone cv>k  4 
4  the  other,  which  (hoots  towards  the  broad  1 ,1K  ’  ^ 
4  appear  outwardly  like  final!  Uklges  or  Seanu  j* 

1  are  likewile  Rings  running  round  it,  temlmfij11 
4  Growth  towards  the  broad  End,  as  in  a  K;Ul),sk  A  ,1 
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Moft  of  the  letter  Stones  have  very  little  mofly  Spar 
‘  •fhin  them,  and  fome  none,  with  Cells  coming  down 

1  'Lardly  from  the  Top  of  the  Stone,  refembling 
t  '?  |-e  jn  the  Flowers  of  Coral  that  terminate  its 

*  onrhes.  And  doubtlefs  if  taken  from  their  Bed  in  a 
‘  finable  Time  would  yield  the  like  milky  Juice.’ 

One  of  the  molt  curious  Things  mierted  of  late  Years, 

•  die  Natural  Hip  ry,  is  t!ie  Uuclility  of  Spider  Webs, 
in  vnlained  by  M.  Reaumur.  The  ingenious  Author 
lerves,  that  the  Matter  whereof,  Spiders ,  and  Silk- 
Worms  form  their  Threads,  is  brittle  when  in  the  Mals, 
...  dry  Gums.  As  it  is  drawn  out  of  their  Bodies,  it 

fmes  a  Confiftence  much  as  Glafs-Threads  become 
?  1  as  they  recede  from  the  Lamp  ;  though  from  a 
afferent  Caufe.  The  Ductility  of  this  Matter,  and  the 
Inaratus  thereto,  being  much  more  extraordinary  in 
Spiders  than  in  Silk-Worms,  we  fhall  only  here  conlidcr 


the  former. 

tfcar  the  Amis  of  the  Spider  are  fix  Papilla’s,  or  Teats. 
The  Extremities  of  the  feveral  Papilla’s  are  furnifhed 
•ith  Holes,  that  do  the  Bufinels  of  Wire-drawers,  in 
orm'mg  the  Threads.  Of  thefe  Holes,  M.  Reaumur 


t?  —  *  - - 

obferves,  there  are  enough  in  the  Compafs  of  the 
fmalleft  Pin-head,  to  yield  a  prodigious  Quantity  of 
dillind:  Threads.  The  Holes  are  perceived  by  their 
Effect-  Take  a  large  Garden  Spider  ready  to  lay  its 
£ocrS,  and  applying  the  Finger  on  a  Part  of  its  Papilla:, 
asDyou  withdraw  that  Finger,  it  will  take  with  it  an 
amazing  Quantity  of  different  Threads. 

M.  Rceimur  has  often  told  70  or  So  with  a  Microf- 
cope,  bur  has  perceived  that  there  were  infinitely  more 
than  he  could  tell.  In  Effect,  if  he  lliould  fay,  that  each 
Tip  of  a  Papilla  furnifhed  a  Thou  land,  he  is  perfuaded 
he  Ihoukl  lay  vaflly  too  little.  The  Part  is  divided  into 
an  Infinity  of  little  Prominences,  like  the  Eyes  of  a  Butter¬ 
fly,  tfr.  Each  Prominence,  no  doubt,  makes  its  feve- 
ral  Thread;  or  rather,  between  the  feveral  Protube¬ 
rances,  are  Holes  that  give  Vent  to  Threads  *,  the  Uie 
of  the  Protuberances,  in  all  Probability,  being  to  keep 
the  Threads  at  their  Bril  Exit,  before  yet  hardened  by 
die  Air,  afundcr.  In  fome  Spiders  thofe  Protuberances 
arc  not  fo  lenfible  *,  but  in  Lieu  thereof  there  are  T ufts 
of  Hairs,  which  may  ferve  the  laid  Office,  viz.  to  keep 
the  Threads  apart.  Be  this  as  it  will,  there  may  be 
Threads  come  out  at  a  thou  land  different  Places  in 
every  Papilla  5  consequently  the  Spider  having  fix  Pa¬ 
pilla:,  has  Holes  for  above  6000  Threads.  It  is  not 
enough  that  thefe  Apertures  are  immenfely  fmall,  but 
the  Threads  arc  already  formed,  before  they  arrive  at 
the  Papilla;  each  of  them  having  its  little  Sheath,  or 
Duet,  in  which  it  is  brought  to  the  Papilla  from  a  good 
Di  llancc. 

M.  Reaumur  traces  them  up  to  their  Source,  and 
ikws  the  Mechanifin  by  which  they  are  made.  Near 
the  Origin  ol  the  Belly  he  finds  two  little  fof't  Bodies, 
which  are  thcfirfl  Source  of  the  Silk.  Their  Form  and 
iiuii  IparciK  y  rcfcmble  thole  of  G I  a  Is  Beads,  by  which 
Name  we  fhall  hereafter  denote  them.  T  he  T  ip  of 
uch  Lad  goes  winding,  and  makes  an  Infinity  of 
I  urns  and  Returns  towards  the  Papilla,  From  the  Bale 
er  Root  of  the  Bead,  proceeds  another  Branch  much 
tniuti ;  which  winding  varioufly,  forms  feveral  Knots, 
ant  l*j.  s  ‘Is  Giurfe  like  the  other,  toward!}  the  hind- 
jurt  ul  the  Spider.  In  thefe  Beads  and  their  Branches 

’)  ConlailK>d  a  Matter  proper  to  form  the  Silk,  only 
t  ut  it  is  too  loir,  T  he  Body  of  the  Head  is  a  Kind  of 

_ urn 011  j  and  the  two  Branches,  two  Canals  procecd- 
IC<  A  little  lurcher  backwards  there  are  two 
*lu  c  11  I,CiUK  which  only  fend  forth  one  Branch  a- 

anti  that  from  the  Tip.  Bcfide  thefe,  there  arc 

mCIi  a,^T  ^  on  cai;b  Side  of  the  Spider, 
[h/i!  '  .auinur  takes  lor  the  la fl  Refcrvoir,  where 
(lj  Is  l’f^kTlal  :  T'he  biggclt  is  near  tlie  Head 

temiin  ?!  •  1  aiul.  t,K-‘  near  the  Anus.  They  all 
theic  t  \  v  U\  ,l-  an(l  b  om  t  he  three  Points  of 


difhndl  from  each  other,  and  which  of  Confcquencc 

under  a  common  Cover,  have  each  their  particular  one  - 

being  kept  like  Knives  in  Sheaths.  The  immenfe  <W 

tify  of  Threads  contained  here,  M.  Reaumur  concludes 

upon  tracing  their  Courfc,  does  not  at  all  come  from  the 

Points  of  the  Refervoirs,  but  fome  from  all  the  Turns 

and  Angles  ;  nay,  probably,  from  every  Part  thereof. 

But  by  what  Conveyances  the  Liquor  conies  into  the 

Beads,  and  out  of  the  Beads  into  the  Refervoirs.  remains 
yet  to  be  dilcovered. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  Tip  ofcacli  Pa¬ 
pilla  may  give  Pafiage  to  above  a  thouiand  Threads 
yet  the  Diameter  of  that  Papilla  does  not  exceed  a  fmall 

1  ms  Plead;  but  we  were  there  only  confidering  the 
largeft  Spiders.  °  ■ 

Ifwe  examine  the  young  rifing  Spiders,  produced  by 

thofe  we  fhall  find  that  they  no  (boner  quit  their  lW 
han  they  begin  to  fpin  s  indeed  their  Threads  can  (barer 
be  perceived  but  their  Webs  formed  thereof  mav  ■  They 
are  frequently  as  thick  and  clofe  as  thofe  of  Houfe-Sn,- 
ders  ;  and  no  W  onder,  there  being  often  .1  or  500  little 
Spulers  concurring  to  the  fame  Work.  How  minute 
mufl;  their  Holes  be  ?  The  Imagination  can  ibarce  con¬ 
ceive  that  of  their  Papilla  1  The  whole  Spider  is  perhaps 
iefs  man  the  Papilla  of  the  Parent  which  produced  it. 

This  is  eafily  feen  j  each  great  Spider  lays  4  or  joo 
P.ggs  ;  thde  Eggs  arc  all  wrapped  in  a  Bag,  and  as  foon 
as  the  young  ones  have  broke  the  Eggs,  they  begin  to 
ipm.  How  fine  mufl  their  Threads  be? 

Yet  is  not  this  the  utmofl  Nature  does ;  there  are 
fome  Kinds  of  Spiders  fo  fmall  at  their  Birth,  that  they 
are  not  vifible  without  a  Microfcope.  There  are  ufually 
round  an  Infinity  of  them  in  a  duller,  and  they  only  ap¬ 
pear  like  a  Number  of  red  Points.  And  yet  there  are 
Weos  found  under  them  though  well  nigh  imperceptible. 
What  mufl:  be  the  Tenuity  of  one  of  thefe  Threads? 

I  he  fmalleft  Hair  mufl  be  to  one  of  thefe,  what  the 
moft  maflivc  Bar  is  to  the  fineft  Gold  Wire. 

•  The  Matter  whereof  the  Threads  are  formed,  we 
have  obferved,  is  a  vilcid  Juice.  The  Beads  are  the 
hrft  Receptacles  where  it  is  gathered,  and  the  Place 
wlieie  it  lias  the  leafl  Confiftence.  It  is  much  harder 
when  got  into  the  fix  great  Refervoirs,  whither  it  is  car¬ 
ried  by  Canals  from  the  former:  This  Confiftence  it 
acquires  in  good  Mcafurc,  in  its  Paflhge,  Part  of  the 

Humidity  being  diffipated,  or  lkreted  by  Parts  deftined 
for  that  Purpofe. 

Laftly,  the  Liquor  is  dried  flill  further,  and  becomes 
Thread,  in  in?  Progrefs  through  the  refpettive  Canals  to 
the  Papilla;.  When  thefe  hrft  appear  out  at  the  Holes, 
they  are  ftill  glutinous;  fo  that  Juch  as  fpring  out  of 

neighbouring  Holes  flick  together:  T'he  Air  compleats 
the  drying. 

By  boiling  the  Spider  more  or  Ids,  the  Liquor  is 
brought  to  a  greater  or  lefs  Confiftence,  (it  to  draw  out 
into  1  breads ;  for  it  is  too  fluid  lor  that  Purpofe  while 
yet  inclofcd  in  its  Refervoirs. 

I  he  Matter  contained  in  thefe  Refervoirs,  when  well 
dried,  appears  a  tranfparent  Gum,  or  Glue,  which 
breaks,  when  much  bent ;  like  Glafs  it  only  becomes 
flexible  by  being  divided  into  the  fined  Threads.  And 
probably  it  was  on  this  Account  Nature  made  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Holes  fo  immenfe.  The  Matter  of  Silk  formed 
in  the  Bodies  of  Spiders,  being  much  brittlcr  than  that 
lormcil  in  Silk-Worms,  needed  to  be  wound  fmallcr : 
Othcrwife  wc  do  not  conceive,  why  flic  fhould  form  a 
great  Number  of  'Threads,  which  were  afterwards  to  be 
re-united;  a  Angle  Canal  might  have  done. 

A  P  P  E  N  D  l  X. 


Note ,  That  as  almoft  all  natural  Produftiorw  proceed 
from  Seeds;  and  Seed  are  either  fecundated,  as  thofe 

of  '  "  . 

Jnim, . , . . .  _  . . . j  ..  . . 

tation  on  Seeds,  and  on  the  Bodies  fecundated  thrnhy 
viz.  /f'm. 

});lf,l.  t)|-  |  ,  . .  VII.IVVII  UUl  U,  1  HU  11)1  CC  1  il-  00 

Pilllv  L°C|  ,!  ^VkU:^  Rcfta  voir  fupplies  one  Papilla.  Sr.iu>,  Semen,  taken  in  the  general  Signification  of  the 
(:  b  yhe  Root  of  ihe  Papilla  are  difeerned  feveral  .  "  ’  . . 


tilde  ft  r.  >  •  !' 1,1  ’  Horn  rue  tnree  rouus  ol 
Prcifrn  .ly°ir-s  11  that  the  'Threads,  at  lead  the 
idle  /U,L  °)  1 1C.  ^  ^u‘(  a^s  drawn  out  of  the  three  Pa- 

;  Reftavoir  fupplies  one  Papilla. 

^  b  the  Root  of  the  Papilla  are  difeerned  feveral 

l’ non  |,r!i!Ci  *  ProJ)a^y  as  many  as  there  arc  Papilla:, 
tu toveri t^r  l- r  ,t  lc  Membrane,  or  Pellicle,  that  leems 
R|u  1  they  appear  full  of  'Threads,  all 


m  oceus ;  and  c>ccU  are  either  lecundated,  as  thofe 
Plants,  or  ferve  to  fecundate  other  Bodies,  as  the 
nan  Seed;  I’ll  conclude  this  Trcalife  liyaDiller- 


- ■  ?  I  -  -  LJ . 

Word,  is  a  MaLtcv  prepared  by  Nature,  lor  the  Repro¬ 
duction  and  Confervatiun  ol  the  Species,  both  in  Mm, 
Animals,  and  Plants. 

Some  Naturalills  add,  that  even  Stones,  Mi  net  ah, 

I 
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and  Metals  themfelves,  have  each  their  proper  Seed  in 
their  Mines,  and  are  produced  and  perpetuated  thereby. 

Seed ,  in  the  Animal  Gfconomy,  is  a  white  liquid  Mat¬ 
ter,  or  Humour,  the  chicked:  oh  any  in  the  Body,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Blood  in  the  Tefticles,  and  referved  in 
proper  Vcfiels  to  be  the  Means  of  Generation.  By  chy- 
mical  Analyfis  it  is  found  to  conlift  almoft  entirely  of 
Oil,  and  volatile  Salts,  blended  together  by  the  Media¬ 
tion  of  a  little  Phlegm.  Its  Artivity  Dr.  Drake  takes  to 
be  derived  from  the  Salts  wherewith  it  abounds,  far 
mote  than  any  other  animal  Liquor. 

The  Parts  concerned  in  the  Preparation  of  the  Seed, 
are  the  fpermatick  Arteries,  which  bring  the  Blood  to  be 
fecreted  into  the  Tefticles  *  the  Tefticles  and  Paraftatie, 
where  the  Secretion  it  fell  is  chiefly  efl'erted  •,  the  Vafu  De - 
f even tia,  which  convey  the  fecreted  Matter  out  of  the  1  e- 
fticles  ;  and  the  VcJicuLe  Seminales ,  which  receive  and  pre¬ 
fer  vc  it  to  be  emitted  in  Coition. 

The  Blood  received  in  final  I  Quantities,  into  the  fper¬ 
matick  Arteries,  and  there,  by  the  particular  Strudure  of 
the  Parts,  much  diminifhed  of  its  Velocity,  is  yet  far¬ 
ther  retarded  about  the  Corpus  Pymmidaie,  or  Varicoftim , 
and  its  redder  and  thicker  Parts,  carried  oft'  by  Canals 
opening  into  the  Veins.  Thus  render’d  paler,  and  flower, 
it  is  received  into  the  winding  Recedes  of  the  Tefticles, 
where  almoft  ftagnating,  it  afilimcs  an  Afh-Colour,  and 
is  further  prepar’d,  thicken’d,  &V.  in  the  Duftus  High • 
m or  i an  us  ;  whence  (lowly  driven  into  the  Epididymidw,  or 
Pavajlahc ,  it  is  further  prepared  and  elaborated  in  the 
Folds,  and  Complications  thereof;  and  at  length  creeps 
flowly  into  the  Pa  fa  Deferentia,  or  Ejaculatoria .  Thefc 
confift,  at  Hrft,  of  a  thick,  fongous  Matter,  and  are  very 
narrow,  but  growing  fenlibly  wider,  and  then  again  nar¬ 
rower,  in  the  winding  Meanders  hereof,  the  Humour  is 
collected,  its  Motion  abated,  further  elaborated,  and 
concerted,  and  at  lall'  driven  into  the  VcJicuLe  Semi- 
vales,  in  the  various  Cells  and  Meatus  whereof  it  is  re¬ 
ceived,  laid  up,  fixed,  thicken’d,  whiten’d,  and  rais’d 
to  its  laft  Perfection  ;  in  which  State  it  is  call’d  Seed. 

It  is  obfervabfc,  that ‘no  Humour  in  the  Body  is  ge¬ 
nerated  lb  flowly,  meets  with  fo  many  Means  to  retard  it, 
or  to  elaborate  and  concert  it  when  at  reft,  as  the  Seed. 
Some  imagine,  that  in  its  whole  retarded  Prog  refs, 
bolides  what  is  apparent,  there  is  ibmething  ftill  ad¬ 
ded  to  it  from  the  nervous  Vcficles  ;  and  fomething  ta¬ 
ken  away  by  the  various  Symphaticks,  and  difeharged 
thereby  into  the  venous  V elides  of  the  Corpus  Pyramidale, 
and  the  little  Veins  of  the  PeJicuLc  Seminales,  and  thence 
into  the  Humours  of  the  whole  Body:  Bocrhaave  takes 
both  the  one  and  the  other  to  be  very  probable. 

The  Seed,  or  1  Iumour  thus  formed  in  the  Tefticles, 
Parajlat.c,  Vafa  Deferentia,  and  VcficuLe  Seminales,  be¬ 
ing,  when  new,  diluted  with  a  little  warm  Water,  and 
viewed  with  a  good  Microfcope,  leans  to  confilt  of  in¬ 
numerable,  little,  oblong,  living,  Eels- like  Jnimalcula, 

floating  in  the  other  Part  ol  this  1  Iumour.  This  is  laid 
1  * 

to  be  always  obferved  in  the  Seed  ol'  all  Men,  Quadru¬ 
peds,  Birds,  1* ifties,  amphibious  Animals,  and  Inlefts. 

1 1  pon  eompaiing  this  with  the  Bulk,  Figure,  Place, 
Change,  tbV.  ol  the  Carina  of  the  Chick  deferibed  by 
Malpighi ,  and  with  the  known  Law  of  Nature,  obferved 
in  rhe  Gcnciation  of  Frogs,  it  appears  highly  probable, 
that  the  . ininuilnt/a  of  the  Male  Seed,  contain  the  Rudi¬ 
ments  or  Stamina  ol  the  future  human  Body  ;  and  the 
more  fo,  lincc,  whenever  the  Tefticles,  or  this  Humour 
is  wanting,  there  is  always  Sterility  ol  the  Side  of  the 
Male. 

M.  J seevcnbocck,  the  lirft  Difcovcrcr  of  thefe  /hiimal- 
cula ,  and  many  alter  him,  make  no  Scruple  to  call 
them  line  f  oetus’s,  little  Men  ;  and  feme  have  even 
pu  undid  to  di  (cover  fbmewhat  of  the  human  Fi- 
guie  tin  :vin.  Bur.  Verheyen ,  and  others  alter  him,  deny 
the  F.xilL  nee  of  any  Inch  Animaleula  ;  maintaining  that 
it  is  only  the  lateiliiu*  Motion  of  the  Parcs  ol  the  Seed 
kej  t  on  f  oot  by  the  Warmth  thereof,  that  exhibits  the 
Appear.tiH  e,  which  fanciful  Pcrfons  have  ini  primal  into 
Iniking  Aium.ih  ula  ;  and  urging,  in  Confirmation  here¬ 
of,  that  no  iuoncr  is  the  Warmth  gone,  than  all  Ap¬ 
pearance  ol  Animal  ceales.  But  this  notwithllaiuling, 
die  Duwkiine  o!  Animaleula  in  Jhniue ,  lecms  now  pretty 
tu  norally  i\  ceived. 

Some  aiimit  of  lour  Icveial  Kinds  of  Seed:  'Flic  Seed 


of  the  Tefticles,  that  of  the  VefutiU  Seminales  • 
the  Projlates,  and  that  of  the  Glands  of  the  \^-'X  °!* 
The  two  fir  ft,  which  we  haye  deferibed  as  one  ”7* 
fame  Humour,  only  in  different  Stages,  thob 
take  to  be  different,  as  not  being  able  to  finc}V.  U-nor* 


any  Uriel 


Communication  between  the  Deferentia  and  th e//V7' 
but  that  Communication  is  fully  ftiewn  by  1  )r. Dr’-f" ; 
that  nothing  needs  farther  to  (hew  the  Seeds  the  f**'  ^ 
The  Liquor  of  the  Projlates ,  and  that  of  the  Qm" 
the  Penis,  are  generally  allow’d  not  to  be  any  tru^^' ' 
no  more  than  that  emitted  by  Women  :  Nor' is t]}' ^ 
good  Reafon  why  any  of  them  ftioukl  be  called? ^ 
their  Appearance  is  very  different,  and  as  other  fum  ** 
Ufes  are  affigned  for  them,  viz.  to  line  and  labrir-^^L f 
Parts,  that  the  Seed,  Urine,  &c.  may  pafs  mor  l"c 

and  without  adhering.  r 

The  feminal  Liquor,  however,  fuch  as  is  cmWi  r 
Ufe,  is  a  Mixture  of  feveral  Fluids,  poured  at  th ■  V  °r 
Time  into  the  feminal  Canal  of  the  Urethra ,  either f^' 
the  Glands  that  have  fecreted  them,  or  the  RcferJT 
that  have  kept  them.  M.  du  Verncy  obferves,  tha^^ 
different  Species,  the  Number  and  Strufturc of 
Organs  is  different.  In  Men  the  principal  are  die  /•/ 
cula  Seminales,  and  the  Projlates,  befulcs  what  v;lls  fr 

cover’d  by  M.  Cozc'per,  viz.  a  Number  of  gfandulotis 
Bodies  on  each  Side  the  Urethra,  whofc  excretory  Duels 
open  into  the  Urethra,  towards  the  Hoot  of  the  Yard 
M.  du  Verney  has  found  that  the  fame  are  Iikewife  in  molt 
other  Animals,  and  placed  in  the  fame  Manner. 

It  is  controverted,  whether  or  no  the  Liquor  filtrated 
thereby,  be  nccefiary  to  Generation  ?  M.  du  F.nvy minks 
it  is,  and  his  chief  Reafon  is,  that  in  Animals  that  haiv 
been  caff-rated,  thefe  Glands,  as  well  as  all  the  orhei 
Sources  of  Generation,  are  found  dried  up,  and  decayed. 
M.  Littre  objerts  to  this,  that  the  Vjicub  kmcb^ 
and  Projlates ,  having  little  Cells  where  tficis  toml 
Liquor  is  depofited,  it  is  eafily  conceived,  that  the;* 
Humours  may  wait  fometimes  for  an  Oct. .lion  of  Ivin* 
emitted  ;  but  that  thefe  new  Projlates  or  Glands  t>1 
M.  Cowper  having  no  fuch  Refervoirs,  that  Liquor  mail 
ooze  out  into  the  Cavity  ol  the  Urethra,  in  ^por¬ 
tion  as  it  is  depurated,  and  be  ck-ftined  lor  Some 
continual,  not  a  momentary  Ule.  He  adds,  that 
as  the  excretory  Durts  of  thefe  Glands  traverfe  the 
fpongcous  Body  of  the  Urethra,  for  Inches  ere 
they  penetrate  into  its  Cavity,  and  thi:  /  rhe  folc  Mo¬ 
ments  when  the  Liquor  fhoulcl  be  ddburzd,  toallift  in 
Generation,  that  fpongcous  Body  is  errer.ciy  dilated,  and 
its  Sides  in  a  State  of  Compreflion,  id  Liquor  muff  be 
then  lefs  difpofed  to  a  Difcharge  than  ever. 

Seed,  in  Botany,  is  the  laft  Produrt  or  a  Plant,  where¬ 
by  the  Species  is  propagated.  The  Sid  is  tree 
the  Fruit  of  the  Plant,  as  is  the  Cafe  ot  moil 
Sometimes  it  is  only  a  Part  inclofcd  in  the  fruit,  and 
that  in  Form  either  of  Grain,  Kernel,  or  Bony. 

The  Seed  is  the  natural  Off  spring  ot  the  Lower,  and 
that  for  whole  Production  all  the  Parts  ot  the  Ho«r 
are  intended  ;  fo  that  when  this  is  once  well  formrd, 
the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Flower  dwindle  and  dilappur. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  the  Farina  oi  if 
Apices,  let  fall  on  the  Head  ot  the  Ihilil,  a,u^ 
forwarded  to  an  Uterus  at  the  Bottom  thereof,  m'llu 
into  feveral  Cells;  where,  coming  t<i  receive  the  nu¬ 
tritious  Juice  of  the  Plant,  it  is  fir  ft  Ibitenal,  ^  "'d 
led,  increafed  both  in  Matter  and  Bulk,  and  at 

comes  to  its  State  of  Maturity.  .  • 

That  the  whole  Plant  is  contained  in  tlu^ea, 

Opinion  as  old  as  Empedocles ,  and  is  lhll  1 ,c.|)r0jVx. 
ing  Dortrinc  among  the  Generality  ol  Natuiah V 
perience,  the  Microlcope,  and  rhe  modern 
give  it  great  Countenance.  In  KHecl, 
good  Microfcopes,  we  dilcover  m  the 
the  Parts  of  the  future 'free,  only  in  Mmutnij 

ticularly  a  little  Root  called  the  /u:J:<h\  :llu  1  ,L 

called  the  Plumule .  . 

In  Malpighi1  s  Idle,  we  have  a  Dehaie  h  * ■  ^ 

and  Signior  Triumphed],  Provoll  ol  the  \)  ^  < 

at  Rome,  whether  the  whole  Plant  be  .uiua  n  ■ 

in  the  Seed?  'The  Atlirmative  is  ni.untamp  , 

fight,  with  cogent  Arguments ;  amonf.  w ‘  ,  q 
one,  that  in  a  Kidney  Bean  troll*  (own,  >  u-  . 

with  a  Microfcrope,  i.ilily  di  hovers  \ 

i 
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■ 
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the  Knots,  or  Implantations  of  the  Leaves  on 
4n  c  C*i  The  Stem  itfelf  is  very  confpicuous,  and 

■  f'r nnfifts  of  woody  Fibres,  and  Series’s  of  little 
Plain7  And  whereas  Signior  Trmnpbetti  had  objected, 
Vtrl(;  f  Poverty,  Tranfplantation,  SAc.  they  degenerate 
• iat  rhers  •  particularly  Wheat  into  Tares,  and  Tares 
inta  f o  W heat.  In  Anfwer  to  this,  which  is  one  of  the 
Obiedlions  againft  that  Opinion,  Malpighi  re¬ 
ft?  Dfhar  he  is  not  fully  fatisfied  as  to  the  Truth  of 

h  Obieftion  >  f°r  that  both  ancI  his  Friends, 

the,  •  I  t}ie  Experiment,  no  Metamorphofis  of  the 

Wheat*  fucceeded.  But  granting  the  Metamorphofis,  it 
•the  Soil,  Air,  or  Culture,  is  in  the  Fault.  For,  from 
lS  morbid* and  monftrous  Condition  of  Nature,  there  is 
3  inferring  her  genuine  and  permanent  State. 
n°To  the  fame  Effedl,  M.  Leewenhoeck ,  after  a  nice 
Obfervation  of  an  Orange- Kern  el  he  had  made  to  ger¬ 
minate  in  his  Pocket,  &c.  concludes,  «  thus  we  fee 
\  how  fmall  a  Particle,  no  bigger  than  a  coarfe  Sand,  is 
»*  increafed,  &V”  a  plain  Demonftration  that  the  Plant, 
and  all  that  belong  to  it,  was  actually  in  the  Seed ,  viz. 
the  Body,  'Root,  f£c.  Mr.  Derbam  adds,  that  of  all 
the  Seeds  he  has  viewed,  except  the  Maple,  the  Plant 
appears  the  plaineft  to  the  naked  Eye  in  the  Nux  Vomica. 

The  Fecundity  of  Plants  in  the  Production  of  Seed, 
is  very  furprizing.  M.  Dodart,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
french  Academy  of  Sciences,  computes,  that  an  Elm, 
living  ioo  Years,  ordinarily  produces  of  itfelf  33000000 
Grains ;  and  adds,  that  had  his  Crown  or  Plead  been 
air  off;  it  would  have  put  forth  as  many  Branches, 
within  half  an  Inch  of  the  Place  where  it  was  cut,  as 
it  had  before ;  and  that  at  whatever  Height  it  were 
cut  off,  the  EffeCt  would  have  been  (till  the  fame.  — 
Hence  he  concludes,  that  the  whole  Trunk,  from  the 
Ground  to  the  Rife  of  the  Branches,  is  full  of  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  or  little  Embrio's  of  Branches,  which,  it  is  true, 
cannot  all  appear  at  once,  but  which  being  conceived, 
as  feparated  by  circular  Reins,  half  an  Inch  high,  com¬ 
pote  fo  many  Sets  of  Branches,  each  whereof  is  ready 
to  appear,  and  will  really  appear,  if  the  Head  be  chopped 
oil" juft  over  it. 

Now  thefe  invifible  Branches  exift  as  really  as  thofe 
which  appear.  For  whence  elfe  fhould  they  come  ?  The 
Trunk  cannot  produce  them,  as  being  itfelf  no  more 
than  a  Packet  of  Fibres,  deftitute  of  all  Adion :  Nor 
can  the  Sap,  which  like  the  Blood,  is  fit  to  ijourifh  the 
Parts,  but  not  to  form  any  new  ones.  The  Branches 
thereof  exifted  before  the  Tree  was  lopped  •,  and  if  they 
had  appear’d,  would  have  bore  an  equal  Number  of 

as  thofe  which  did.  Thefe  Seeds,  therefore,  they 
mud  already  contain  in  little. 

On  which  Footing,  the  Tree  may  be  laid  actually  to 
contain  in  itfelf  1 5  8400000000  Seeds,  wherewith  to  mul¬ 
tiply  itfelf  as  many  Times.  But  what  fhall  we  fay,  if 
wch  Seei,  or  Grain  of  a  Tree,  contains  in  itfelf  another 
Lee,  containing  the  fame  Number  of  Seeds?  And  if 
we  can  never  get  either  at  a  Seed,  which  does  not  con¬ 
tain  a  Tree,  nor  at  a  Tree  which  does  not  contain  Seed  ? 
y  this  Means  wc  fhall  have  an  increafing  geometrical 
mgrefiion,  the  firfl  Term  whereof  is  1,  the  fccond, 

15  40000000 ;  the  third,  the  Square  15840000000; 
the  fourth,  in  Cube,  &c.  to  Infinity. 

evcral  Species  of  Plants  have  been  always  fuppofed  to 

licit  Itllfo  nf  I  r-  j  .  1  *  « 


The  Mushroom,  which  is  a  Plant  of  a  Form  and 
Struaure  very  different  from  that. of  ali  other  Plants  his 

cover'd  h3Ve  CVer  y«  b-n  t,ff! 

f„3h|  ,and  prod  riff  ion  of  Mujhrooms,  has  ex- 

beftMicmfcopes  are  not  able  to  difeover'any  /ppear- 
pi  °f  “  Seedi  and  t,le  Manner  of  cultivating  this 
not  anyf  t0  make  'C  fti,J  nlore  Probable  that  it  has 

C,lZ0Unturi *  vel7  curious  Account  of  their 

AH  S&rrer  °f  iT—  'VC  n’a11  here  PreftnC  the  leader. 
Abundanr/  r  frff"SmS  up  fpeedily,  and  in 

about  thc  Bignefs  of  the  Fil,  Tn  Lines,  L  the  Ditonfe 

of  about  three  Feet  from  each  other,  and  at  the  Depth 
of  one  Foot  under  Ground,  and  covering  thefe  overwkh 

anC  f  iat  aSa!n  with  Horfe-Dung. 

a,,1  pr  ‘1S  be  dooc  in  -April,  in  the  Beginning  of  slug u ft 
the  Pieces  of  Dung  will  begin  to  whiten,  and  gfow 

mouldy,  being  cover  d  all  over  with  little  Hairs,  or  fine 

white  1  hteads,  branched  and  woven  about  the  Straws 

whereof  the  Dung  is  compofed.  The  Dung  now  loofes 

slz?sz:;zT“  *•*  ”d  » <***& 

According  to  all  Appearance,  thefe  white  Threads  are 
no  other  than  the  open’d  Seeds  or  Buds  ui  Mujhrooms, 
winch  Seeds  were  before  inclofed  in  the  Dung,  but  in  fo 
ma  1  a  Compals,  that  they  could  not  be  perceived  till  af* 
ter  they  had  fhot  themfelves  into  little  Hairs.  By  De- 

Kind  ^Cn  mny,  °!  ‘hcfe  Hai,s  Sr°ws  round,  into  a 
£"ldof  Button’  which  fwcliing  by  little  and  little,  at 

gth  opens  itielf  into  a  Mujhroom,  whereof  the  lower 
1  ait  is  a  Kind  of  Pedicle  bearded  in  the  Place  where  it 

m, mdil w  Ground«  and  ac  the  other  End  loaded  with  a 
roundilh  Capitalor  Head,  in  the  Manner  of  a  Shalot,  which 

expands  itfelf  without  producing  either  Seeds  or  Flowers 

that  are  fenfible ;  the  Bottom  is  fpread  with  Laminte, 

which  proceeding  from  the  Center  to  the  Circumference. 

may  be  called  the  Leaves  of  the  Mujbrooms. 

KtAi  6  ev  each  MuJbroom>  al'e  found  an  infinite 
Number  of  little  ones,  not  bigger  than  the  Head  of  a 

tun,  wften  the  others  arc  at  their  Growth.  The  Buds 

of  the  Mujhroom ,  or  the  white  Hairs  of  the  Dunn, 

preferve  themfelves  a  long  Time  without  rotting,  if  kept 

Mujhroms  ^  3^a'n  °n  thc  Ground  W>11  produce  new 

Mujhrooms,  then,  arc  nothing  elfe  but  the  Produce 
or  what  we  call  the  Mouldincfs  of  llorfc- Dtoig :  But  what 
Analogy  is  there  between  theie  two  Things  ?  Or  how 
mould  lo  artful  and  delicate  a  Structure  as  this  of  a  Plant, 

relult  from  the  mere  fortuitous  Concourfc  of  a  few  Juices 
differently  agitated  ? 

It  feems  pall  doubt,  then,  that  Mufirooms,  like  all 
other  Plants,  have  their  Origin  in  Seeds  :  Now  wc  know 
that  the  Seeds  of  Plants  cannot  vegetate  every  where  j 
there  are  firfl  requir'd  certain  Juices  proper  to  penetrate 
their  Coats,  to  excite  a  Fermentation,  and  to  join  them- 
fclves  to  the  little  Parts  thereof,  and  increafe  them* 
Hence  arifes  that  infinite  Divcrfity  of  Places,  wherein 

i  Q  #>  4%  ■  %  t  ♦  /  )  «  «  I  ^  I. 


c  IQ  .  T,  . .  j*  LI  Kit.  IIUJIULG  i-MVLTIILy  U1  X  1.1LCS,  WllCIC 

hr  tW  5p(??lp  .  ants  liavc  bccn  a,waYs  %poYed  to  different  Species  of  this  Plant  arc  produced.  There  a 

r  mc™ficcd,  in  Regard  no  Obfervation,  no  Mi-  fome  which  will  only  grow  on  fome  other  partial] 
|  pc  no  Anatomy  had  difcovcPd  any  Thing  like  Plants,  wliofe  Trunk,  Bark,  or  Roots,  alone  have  tin 

URl  :  Snrh  *11  •  l  n  %  IT*  \  9  9  A 


V  ,  [  arc  the  Capillaries,  the  fcveral  Kinds  of 
i)  ca  Hants,  Moffos,  &c.  But  the  happy  Induftry 
ie  prelcnt  Age  has  difeover'd  the  Seeds  of  fome 

lun  ’  .a!U^  us  out  of  all  doubt,  that  the  reft 

arcfnot  without  the  fame 

ry  M  .  tv  lj»v  x  itiuiviiLd,  ui.  Vi  li»v  X  nuciiLS  111  II1C  /II 

difeover'd  )  °r  ^  n>  a,K^  c^c  Capillary-Plants,  werefirft  picu.  After  which,  it  will  not  be  at  all  fui  prifmg,  1 
by  Mr  iviP  fincc  more  fully  and  critically  Horfe-Dung,  prepared  in  the  Manner  M.  Tamil  el 

ilifcovprM  i!f!' n ^  ^  Seeds  of^  fome  Sea- Plants  were  mentions,  fhould  be  a  Soil  or  Matrix  capable  of  maki 

/vi'niir 


uuitu  win  KJiuy  uji  luiuu  uiiicr  parucu] 

Plants,  wJiofe  Trunk,  Bark,  or  Roots,  alone  have  th< 
Juices  proper  for  them. 

What  M.  Toumefort  mentions  from  Mcfs.  TJEvu 
and  Mery,  is  flill  more  furprifmg;  there  is  a  Species 
Mujhrooms ,  which  grow  on  the  Fillets  and  Bandages  a 
plied  to  the  Fractures,  lAc.  of  the  Patients  in  the  Hot 

A  . ^  u..  _ii  r . -r  , 


1  he  Seeds  of  fome  Sea- Plants  were 


II  1  miJia  WLa 

bv  M  v  ^  1  lc  ^ount  d€  Marftglti  and  thofe  of  Others 
i  k!:rrrd  thc  firft  n^ution'd  in  the  Hiftory  of 
Jor  tL.  y  .  c:K  cmy  f°r  the  Year  1712,  and  the  latter 

have  hviJ^vc  ^U*»  $eeds  of  fome  Sorts  of  Fuci 
loulUi  c,  i°Vc,;a  Mr.  Samuel  Boody  :  Thofe  of 
of  ftveni  rl’iril^S>  by  '  Tancred  Robinfon,  as  alfo  thofe 
pi,  or  p. . n*1 11^1  ?  Pill’t»cularly  TruHIes,  and  Crepitus  Lu* 
Lifttf'  ancl  thofe  of  fome  other  by  Dr. 


A* 


Von.  II, 


Mujbrooms  grow. 

l  ienee  it  feems  to  follow,  that  the  Seeds  of  Mujhrot 
Ihould  be  fjjread  in  an  infinite  Number  of  Places  wh 
they  do  not  vegetate,  and  in  a  Word  throughout  1 
whole  Earth  \  and  the  fame  may  be  laid  of  a  great  Nu 
ber  of  other  Plants. 

It  muft  be  own'd,  thc  Imagination  is  flun  ked  at  ii, 
a  prodigious  Multitude  of  dill  ere  nr  Seeds  thrown  ev< 
where  at  Random,  and  in  many  Places  10  no  Purpol 
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but  a  little  Reafoning  will  put  the  Matter  of  Fa£t  paib 
Doubt. 

Diofcorides  tells  us,  he  was  allured,  that  Pieces  or  the 
Bark  of  Poplar  Tree  being  laid  in  the  Ground  over 
Horfc-Dung,  there  would  grow  out  of  them  very  good 
Mujbrooms .  Rtiel  fays,  that  by  boring  the  Trunk  of  a 
white  Poplar-Tree  near  the  Root,  and  wafhing  it  with 
Leaven  fteeped  in  'Water,  Mujbrooms  fpring  out  of  it,  as 
it  were,  inflantly.  Pie  adds,  that  the  Hillocks  produce 
fevcral  Kinds  of  Mujbrooms,  if  the  Stubble  be  burnt  on 
them  in  the  rainy  Scafon. 

M .Teurnefort  tells  us,  on  his  own  Knowledge,  that 
where  the  Stubble  is  burnt,  as  in  Provence ,  Languedoc , 
and  the  Hands  of  the  Archipelago,  there  arife  great 
Quantities  of  black  Poppies  in  the  firft  autumnal  Rains, 
which  disappear  the  Year  following;  lb  that  they  are 
never  found  but  on  burnt  Lands.  And  it  is  known, 
here  in  England ,  that  after  the  Burning  of  London ,  the 
Ground  as  far  as  the  Fire  reached,  fhot  up  with  vaft  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Ery fun um  Lati folium  rnajus  Glahrum .  One  of 
the  chief  Reafons,  if  not  the  only  one,  why  Mountains 
produce  Plants  different  from  Plains  or  Valleys,  and 
Places  become  fenny,  from  the  fame  Places  when  they 
were  dry  ;  is  the  Difference  in  the  nutritious  Juices  found 
in  thofe  Places.  Without  this,  how  fhall  we  account 
for  the  Origin  of  Miffetoe  or  Plypayffus,  which  are  never 
known  to  grow  in  the  Earth,  at  leaft  without  adhering 
to  fome  other  Plant ;  but  the  one  grows  on  Trees,  and 
the  other  to  the  Root  of  the  Cyftus  ?  W  hy  do  the  Ivy, 
and  Vine  of  Canada ,  Pellitory,  Polipody,  the  Species  of 
Capillaries,  grow  only  on  the  Trunks  of  I  rees,  on  Walls, 
and  in  the  Clefts  of  Rocks,  unlefs  it  be  that  the  Juices  of 
thofe  Places  are  the  beft  adapted  to  them. 

Thefe,  and  other  inconteftable  Fafts,  prove  plainly, 
both  the  vad  Multitude  of  Seeds  difperfed  every  where, 
and  the  Nccelffty  of  certain  Circumftances,  to  make  them 


vegetate. 


If  to  this  Speculation  on  the  invifible  Seeds  of  Plants, 
we  join  that  of  the  invifible  Eggs  of  Infedls,  which  muff: 
be  allowed  equal  thereto,  the  Earth  will  be  found  full  of 
an  inconceivable  Infinity  of  Animals  and  Vegetables,  per¬ 
fectly  formed  and  defigned,  as  it  were,  in  Miniature,  and 
only  waiting  for  cei  tain  favourable  Circumftances.  To  ena¬ 
ble  them  to  make  their  Appearance  in  large,  how  rich  then 
muff:  the  Hand  be  that  has  Town  with  lb  much  Profufion  ? 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  Head,  on 
Account  of  the  Oddncis  of  the  Phenomena ;  and  be- 
cauffe  what  is  here  laid  of  Muprooms ,  will  give  Light  in¬ 
to  the  Generation  of  all  other  Vegetables,  [Ac.  whofe 
Seeds  are  yet  uncliffeover’d. 

Dr.  Lifter,  indeed,  thinks  he  has  found  out  the  Seeds 
of  Mttfbroows .  He  inftanecs,  particularly  in  the  Fungus 
P  or  of  ns  Crajfus ,  I.  B.  the  Texture  of  whofe  Gills,  is 
like  a  Paper  pricked  full  oi  Pin-Holes.  Thefe  Gills, 
he  makes  no  doubt,  are  the  very  Flowers  and  Seeds  of 
this  Plant ;  when  it  is  ripe,  the  Gills  arc  eafily  fcparablc 
fioiu  the  red  of  the  Head,  each  Seed  being  diltindt  from 
other,  and  having  its  Impreffion  in  the  Head  of  the 
Mulhroom ,  juft  as  the  Seed  ol  an  Artichoke  has  in  the 
Bottom  of  it :  The  big  End  of  the  Seed  is  full  and 
round,  and  they  aredifpofed  in  a  fpiral  Order,  like  thofe 
o!  the  Artichoke:  And  the  lame  lie  thinks  will  hold  of 
all  other  Mufhrooms,  however  differently  figured.  If  it 
happens  that  thefe,  when  fown,  prove  fterilc,  and  do 
not  produce  their  Kind,  it  is  no  Wonder ;  there  being 
whole  Genus’s  of  Plants  that  come  up,  and  flower,  and 
iced  ;  yet  their  Seed  was  never  known  to  produce  Plants 
of  their  Kind,  being  no  more  than  a  barren  volatile 
1  )u  ft,  as  that  of  all  the  Or  chides ,  or  Bee-Flowers  are  faid 
to  be. 

There  arc  various  Kinds  of  Mttjhrooms  \  and  the  Vul¬ 
gar  call  by  this  Name  all  that  come  under  the  general 
Name  o!  Fungus’s ;  by  the  Greeks  called  /auxifhc* 

M r.  Bradley  mentions  a  hundred  Kinds  ol  Mujbrooms , 
which  he  has  feen  in  England ;  beffdes  thofe  very  nume¬ 
rous  fm all  ones,  which  conilitiite  the  Mouldinefs  ol  Li¬ 
quors,  Fruits,  GY.  which  lad  are  inch  quick  Growers, 
that  they  anive  at  P/rLi.iion  in  lels  than  twelve  Hours. 

'i'he  J'ungo; ile.i  only  differs  limn  a  Mujbroom  in  its 
external  form  ;  the  Cor  alb ides  an*  of  the  lame  Species, 
though  ol  a  diJlli-viu  Name,  as  being  branched  like  Co- 
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ral,  and  Truffles  come  under  the  fame  Kind 
Mathiolus  mentions  Mujbrooms ,  which  vveNh  A 
Pounds  each,  and  were  as  yellow  as  Gold.  V- 
rat  us  tells  us,  he  faw  fome  which  weighed  above  ’  ; 
dred  Pounds  ;  and  to  add  no  more,  the  Journal  f  T]' 
vans  furnifhes  us  with  an  Account  of  fome 
the  Frontiers  of  Hungary ,  which  made  a  full  Cart ?n 

Mttjhrooms  are  all  ufed  with  fome  Sufpicion,  tho’ f  * 
are  more  harmlefs,  as  well  as  more  delicious  than 

Thofe  ufed  in  England  are  Mujbrooms  of  the  lEocj^ .T" 

Morilles ;  and  of  the  Meadows  called 
which  are  gather’d  in  Autumn,  and  efteemed  ’for  ?!* 
Whitenefs  above,  their  Carnation  underneath 
Sweetnefs  of  their  Smell.  *  tl!c 

Truffles,  Pub  era  terra,  is  a  Kind  of  fubterran 
vegetable  Produ&ion,  not  unlike  Mujbrooms.  0003 
The  antienc  Phyficians  and  Naturalifts,  rank  Trufp 
in  the  Number  of  Roots,  Bulls,  cr  Cloves ;  and  defi 
them  to  be  a  Species  of  Vegetables,  without  Stalk 
Leaves,  Fibres,  [Ac.  Bradley  calls  them  under  Ground 
edible  Mujbrooms ,  or  SpaniJJ:  Trubbes. 

They  are  produced  moft  in  dry  chapped  Ground* 
and  that,  as  Pliny  fays,  chiefly  after  Rains  and  Thunder’ 
in  Autumn .  Their  Duration  he  limits  to  a  Year.  Their 
Colour  is  uncertain  ;  fome  being  white,  others  black, 

In  Italy ,  France ,  &c.  they  eat  them  as  a  great  Dainty 
either  fryed  in  Slices  with  Oil,  Salt,  or  Pepper,  or  boil’, 
ed  over  again  in  their  own  Broth.  The  Hogs  are  exceed- 
ingly  fond  of  them,  and  are  frequently  the  Means  of  dif. 
covering  the  Places  where  they  are  ;  whence  the  com¬ 
mon  People  call  them  Swine-Bread.  The  modern  Bota- 
nifts  rank  Truffles  in  the  Number  of  Plants,  though  they 
want  moft  of  the  ufual  Parts  thereof.  All  we  know  of 
their  ^Growth  is,  that  they  arc  firft  no  bigger  than  a  Pea, 
reddifh  without,  and  within  whitifh,  and  that  as  they  ri¬ 
pen,  the  white  Parts  grow  more  dufky  and  black  -,  only 
there  are  ftiH  left  a  Number  of  white  Streaks,  which  all 
terminate  at  Places  where  the  outer  Coat  is  cracked,  or 
open  :  And  which,  in  all  Probability,  arc  the  Yeffcis  that 
convey  the  Nourifhment  into  the  Truffles. 

In  thefe  VefTels  is  found  a  whitifh  Matter,  which, 
when  viewed  with  a  Microfcope,  appears  to  be  a  trank 
parent  Parenchyma,  confifting  of  Velicuke ;  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  whereof  are  perceived  little  round  black  Grains,  Se¬ 
parate  from  each  other,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Seed  of  the 
Truffles . 

When  the  Truffles  rot  in  the  Ground  through  Excefs  of 
Ripenefs,  thefe  Grains  are  the  only  Thing  that  remain  of 
them  ;  and  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  produce  new  truffles, 
which  grow  one  after  another. 

What  confirms  the  Opinion  of  their  coming  from 
Seed  is,  that  there  have  been  Truffles  lately  discover’d  in 
England,  and  this  only  in  Nort hampt onjhirc ,  and  even 
only  in  one  Place  thereof,  viz.  near  Rip!  on,  a  Place 
flocked  with  Plants  formerly  brought  from  Languedoc, 
and  it  is  only  fince  then,  that  any  Truffles  have  been 
there  obferved  ;  whence  it  is  concluded,  that  the  Seed 
of  thefe  Truffles  was  brought  from  France  among  the 

Roots  of  the  other  Plants. 

Thefe  Englifh  Truffles  were  firft.  difeoverd  by  Ur. 
Hatton .  • — Dr.  Tattered  Robinfon  allures  us,  they  art 
the  true  French  Truffles ,  the  Italians  Tartu ffi ,  or  i vttej 
foie,  and  the  Spanijh  Turmas  dr  Sicra,  being  not  note, 
by  Mr.  Ray,  as  ever  known  on  Eng  lip  Ground.  ,u  u‘ 
he  adds,  that  lie  has  feen  them  thrice  as  large  at  .onhu, 

Rome ,  &c.  .  .  ,  .  ,vj 

Thofe  obferved  in  England,  arc  all  included  iiunu  - 

dec!  Bark  or  Coat,  and  the  inner  Stibllance  iso  nc  >• 

filtencc  of  the  IlcJTiy  Parc  ol  a  young  Chdiuit,  o  a 

Colour,  a  rank  or  hircine  Smell,  and  unlavoiu). 

By  a  chymical  Analylis,  Truffles  are  louiu  t0‘ 

in  a  volatile  alkali  Salt  mixed  with  Oil,  up°n 's  111  , 

Smell,  [Ac.  depends.  They  never  nte  out  , 
Ciround,  but  are  found  n liially  hah  a  boo  L 

Surface  thereof.  ,v 

Dr.  Ilatton  lias  obferved  fevcral  httle  » 

out  of  lomc  Truffles,  and  infi  minting  ^Kllj  \  A.]*.  0; 
the  Soil,  which,  in  all  iYohabihty, 

Roots.  The  Piffles  grow  tolerably  ^lubul.n,  ^ 
ing  their  Nouiilhmenc  all  around  them  .  •) 

to  be  conlklerM  like  Sea  Plants  encompalkd  ^  ^ 
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. VI,  they  fuck  in  through  the  Pores  of  their 
Food,  which  y 

fttrk  or  K'nd ’  dereft  and  beft  in  the  Spring,  tho’  eafiefl: 

They  aT  n,mn  ■  the  Wet  fwelling  them,  and  the 
found  m  Au  .  .  utninK  difpofing  them  to  fend  forth 
thunder  the  Swine.  Hence  fome  of 

their  Scent,  .m  Ceramia,  q.  d.  Thunder- Stones. 
the  Antients  the  T ]ie,  Dr.  Robmfon  ob- 

ThC  °„Po  Ob  efldon  to.  their  being  of  the  vegetable 
fcrves, 1S  ™  beJn0.  a  Thing  common  to  feveral  other 
Tri^i  "Tt  fa*  up  Stalks,  particularly  the  Lai  by  r us 
plants  wnic  monlyr  caJJed  Cbalnabalanus ,  and  Terr* 

tut’*0!11!’  LcrUfo  Pcafe,  Earth-Nuts,  the  Roots  of  our 

CM  m  h  g  J  lr 

are  exccedinS'y  d^ided  as  to  the  Ufe  of 

1  feme  affirming  them  to  be  wholefome  Food  ; 

Avicenna  particularly,  who  will 


Jr#» 


v  r  \  nemicious ;  Avicenna  particularly,  who  win 
and  other  F  .  Apopiexies.  For  my  own  Part, 

hiVe  finery  1  am  ot  °Pitlion’  tlley  llave  both 

fays  M-  *  .j  .  they  reftore  and  ftrengthen  the 

g°°d  a,n  „romote  the  Semen,  &c.  But  when  ufed  too 
rt0f  X  attenuate  and  divide  the  Juices  immoderate- 
hv  fome  volatile  and  exalted  Principles,  occa- 

ry’  ard Fermentations,  fcfr.  though  the  Pepper  and 

ordinarily  eaten  withal,  do  doubtlefs  con- 
»  *eI“tlv  to  thole  Effedts.  Their  rich  Tafte  is 
Sms  »  their  not  putting  forth  any  Stalk ;  in  Eflfeft, 
™  Principles  being  united,  and,  as  it  were,  concen- 
Min  a  little  Scab,  mult  yield  a  richer  and  more  deli- 
I  us  Savour,  than  if  the  Juices  were  difperfed  by  Vege- 
?on  through  the  feveral  Parts  of  a  common  Plant.— 
Some’roaft  the  Truffles  under  the  Afhes,  others  pulverize 

and  mix  them  in  Sauces. 

m  That  as  we  have  already  obferved,  that  Seed  ferves 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  different  Kinds  or  Species, 
both  in  Animals  and  Vegetables  •,  and  that  Propaga¬ 
tion  in  Animals,  is  accomplifhcd  by  the  Seed  fecunda¬ 
ting  the  Eggs  in  the  Ovary ,  we  muff  inform  ourfelves- 
next  what  chofe  Eggs  are  *  therefore. 

Egg,  is  a  Part  formed  in  the  Female  of  certain  Ani¬ 
mals  •,  which,  under  a  Shell  or  Cortex,  includes  anEm- 
brio  or  Fcetus,  of  the  fame  Species  ;  the  Parts  whereof 
are  afterwards  difplayed  and  dilated,  either  by  Incuba¬ 
tion,  or  by  the  Acceffion  of  a  nutritious  Juice. 

The  Species  of  Animals  that  produce  Eggs,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  denominated  oviparous  ;  and  the  Part  wherein 
the  Egg  is  formed  the  Ovary. 

Of  the  various  Kinds  of  Eggs ,  thofe  of  Hens,  or  Pul¬ 
lets,  being  the  mod  ufual,  and  which  have  been  the 
molt  obferved,  we  fhall  fay  fome  what  of  the  Structure 
thereof,  and  the  Generation  of  the  Chick  therein. 

The  exterior  Part,  then,  of  a  Hen’s  Egg,  is  the  Shell ; 
a  white,  thin,  friable  Cortex,  including  all  the  other 
Parts,  and  defending  them  from  Injuries.  Immediately 
under  the  Shell  lies  the  Membrana  Communis,  which  lines 
the  whole  Cavity  of  the  Shell,  adhering  pretty  clofely 
to  it,  except  at  the  bigger  End,  where  a  little  Cavity  is 
left  between  them,  which  with  Age  grows  bigger.  Un¬ 
der  this  Membrane  are  contained  two  Albwnina ,  or 
Whites,  each  wrapped  up  in  its  own  Membrane.  In  the 
Middle  of  the  inner  White  is  the  Relics ,  or  Yolk,  in- 
dofed  likewife  in  its  feparate  Involucrum  or  Cover.  The 
outer  Albumen  is  oblong  or  oval,  accommodated  to  the 
figure  of  the  Shell :  The  inner  is  Ipherical,  and  of  a 
more  grofs  and  vifeid  Subftancc  ;  and  the  Yolk  is  of  the 
bine  Figure. 

At  each  End  is  a  Chalaza,  which  arc,  as  it  were,  the 
lolcs  ot  this  Microcoim  :  Thcfc  are  white,  denfe  Bo¬ 
dies,  confiding  each  of  three  little  Globules  like  Hail 
joined  together :  In  thcfc  not  only  the  feveral  Membranes 
arc  connected,  or  knit  together,  by  which  Means  the 
tv’eral  Liquors  are  kept  in  their  proper  Place  andPofi- 
tmn  to  each  other  ;  but  they  ferve  alfo  to  keep  one  and 
1  ic  lame  Part  of  the  Yolk  uppermofl:,  let  the  Egg  be 

turned  which  Way  it  will. 

^qlhat  the  Chalaza ,  is  a  white,  knotty  Kind  of 
jnr'g,  at  each  End  of  an  Egg,  formed  of  a  Plexus 

i  i\vr brcs  Membranes,  whereby  the  Yolk 

11  arc  connected  together.  Its  Ufe,  accord* 
nK  to  Harvey,  is  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  Poles  of  this 
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Microcolm,  and  the  Connection  of  all  die  Membranes 
twilled  and  knit  together  ;  whereby  the  Liquors  are 
not  only  conferved,  each  in  its  Place,  but  alfo  in  its 
due  Pofition  to  the  reft.  Mr.  Durham  adds,  that  they 
alfo  ferve  to  keep  one  and  the  fame  Part  of  the  Yolk 
uppermofl,  let  the  Egg  be  turned  which  Way  ic  will  ; 
which  is  done  by  the  following  Mechaniftm  The  Cha¬ 
laza  are  fpecifically  heavier  than  the  Whites  wherein 
they  fwim  ;  and  being  braced  to  the  Membrane  of  the 
Yolk,  a  little  out  of  the  Axis,  caufe  one  Side  of  the 
Yolk  to  be  heavier  than  the  other.  The  Yolk  be¬ 
ing  thus  by  the  Chalaza  made  buoyant,  and  kept 
fwimming  in  the  Midfl  of  two  Whites,  is  by  its 
own  heavy  Side  kept  with  the  lame  Side  always  up¬ 
permofl:  Which  uppermofl  Side  he  imagines  to  be 
that  whereon  die  Cicatricula  lies  ;  which  Cicatricida  is 
a  little  whitifli  Speck  or  Veficle,  in  the  Coat  of  the 
Yolk  of  an  Egg  ;  wherein  the  firll  Changes  appear 
towards  the  Formation  of  the  Chick.  The  Cicatricula 
is  what  is  otherwife  called  the  Eye  of  the  Egg. 


All  thefe  Parts  of  a  Pullet’s  Egg,  are  found  in  all  other 
Eggs,  to  which  the  Definition  of  an  Egg  properly  and 
flridtly  agrees :  Such  Egg  being  that  of  a  Part  whereof 
the  Animal  is  formed,  the  reft  ferving  for  its  Food.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  firft  Seed,  or  Stamen  of  the  Chick,  is  in 
the  Cicatricula . 

The  Albumen ,  or  White. ,  is  the  nutritious  Juice,' 
whereby  it  is  diftended  and  nourifhed  till  it  becomes  big* 
and  the  Yolk  ferves  it  for  Food  after  it  is  well  grown, 
and  partly  alfo  after  it  is  hatched.  For  a  good  Parc  of 
the  Yolk  remains  after  Exclufion  ;  being  received  into 
the  Chicken’s  Belly,  as  a  Store-houfe,  and  conveyed 
thence  by  the  Appendicula,  or  Duff  us  Intcjlinalis ,  as  by  a 
Funnel  into  the  Guts,  ferving  inftead  of  Milk. 

An  Egg,  improperly  fo  called,  is  that  of  the  whole 
whereof  the  Animal  is  formed :  Such  are  the  Eggs  of 
Flies,  Butterflies,  &c.  which  Arifiotle  calls  Vermiculi. 

The  two  have  this  further  Difference,  that  whereof 
the  former,  after  they  are  excluded  from  the  Female, 
need  no  external  Nutriment,  nor  any  Thing  but  Warmth 
and  Incubation,  to  bring  the  Foetus  to  Perfection:  The 
latter,  after  they  are  fallen  out  of  the  Ovary  into  the 
Uterus ,  require  the  nutritious  Juices  of  the  Uterus  to 
diftend  and  enlarge  them  :  Whence  they  remain  much 
longer  in  the  Uterus  than  the  other. 

The  principal  Differences  among  Eggs,  properly  fo 
called,  is,  that  fome  are  perfedt,  i.  e.  have  all  the  Parts 
above  deferibed,  while  in  the  Ovary  or  Uretus ;  and  o- 
thers  imperfect,  as  not  having  all  thefe  Parcs  till  after 
they  are  excreted  or  laid  ;  fuch  are  the  Eggs  of  Fiflies, 
which  after  they  are  brought  forth,  afllime  an  Albumen 
to  themfelves  from  the  Water. 

Another  Difference  is,  that  thcfc  are  fecundated, 
and  others  not:  The  firft  are  thole  which  contain  a 
Sperm,  injcClcd  by  Coition  of  the  Male,  to  difpofe  them 
for  Conception ,  The  reft  not  impregnated  with  this 
Sperm,  never  breed  young  by  any  Incubation,  but  al¬ 
ways  putrify. 

An  Egg  fecundified,  contains  the  Rudiments  of  the 
Chick  before  ever  the  Hen  has  fet  upon  it.  By  the 
Microfcopc  wc  fee  in  the  Middle  oi  the  Cicatricula , 
the  plain  Carina  of  the  Chick,  fwimming  in  the  Liqua- 
mcn  of  Humour;  it  confifts  of  line  white  Zones  or 
Threads,  which  the  Warmth  of  Incubation  enlarges,  by 
ratifying  and  liquifying  the  Matter  iirft  of  the  Albu¬ 
men,  and  then  of  the  Vitellus,  and  prefling  them  into 
the  Ve fills  of  the  Cicatricula ,  for  a  further  Preparation, 
Digdtion,  Aflimilation,  and  Accretion  ;  till  the  Chick, 
too  big  for  its  Covcrclc,  breaks  the  Shell,  and  is  de¬ 
livered. 

It  was  anticntly  thought,  that  none  but  Birds  and 
Fiflies,  with  fome  other  Animals,  were  produced  ab 
ovo.  Eggs  ;  but  the  Generality  of  the  Moderns  incline 
to  think,  that  all  Animals,  even  Man  him  111  f,  is  gene¬ 
rated  the  lame  Way.  Harvey ,  DcGraaf ,  Kcrckringius, 
and  feveral  other  great  Anatom  ills,  have  fo  ftreiuiouily 
aflcrtecl  this  Opinion,  that  it  now  generally  obtains.  ^ 

In  the  'I ’dies  of  Women,  are  found  little  VdieJe.% 

about  the  Size  of  green  Peas,  which  are  accounted  as 

Eggs ;  for  which  Realbn,  thefe  Parts,  which  the  An- 

Benrs  railed  Ttjlicles ,  the  Modems  rail  Ovaries,  'i  h’-fe 

Hggs 
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Eggs  fecundified  by  the  moft  volatile  and  fpirituous  Parts 
of  the  Seed  of  the  Male,  are  detached  from  the  Ovary , 
and  fall  down  the  fallopian  Tubes  into  the  Uterus , 
where  they  grow  and  increafe. 

This  Syftem  is  countenanced  and  confirmed  by  Abun¬ 
dance  of  Obfervations  and  Experiments.  M.  de  St.  Mau¬ 
rice,  upon  opening  a  Woman  at  Paris,  in  1682,  found 
a  Fretus  perfectly  formed  in  the  Tefticle. 

Mr.  Oliver ,  a  Phyfician  at  Breft ,  in  the  Province  of 
Britanny ,  attefts,  that  in  the  Year  1684,  a  Woman, 
pregnant  feven  Months,  was  brought  to  Bed  of  a  whole 
Plate  full  of  Eggs,  fattened  together  like  a  Bunch  of 
Grapes,  and  of  various  Sizes,  from  that  of  a  Lentil,  to 
that  of  a  Pigeon’s  Egg.  Wormius  allures  us,  that  he 
had  himfelf  fcen  a  Woman  who  had  lain  an  Egg.  And 
Bartholin  confirms  him.  Cent.  1.  hift.  Anatom.  4.  p.  2. 
The  fame  Author  tells  us,  he  knew  a  Woman  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  who,  after  twelve  Weeks  Conception,  was  deli¬ 
vered  of  an  Egg  wrapped  up  in  a  thin  Shell.  Lanzonus , 
j Dec.  II.  An.  ix.  obferv.  38.^.  73.  of  the  Curiofi  Nature, 
relates  the  fame  Thing  of  another  Woman  feven  Weeks 
gone:  The  Egg  fhe  brought  forth  was  of  a  Size  be¬ 
tween  that  of  a  Hen  and  a  Pigeon,  and  was  covered 
with  Membranes  inftead  of  a  Shell.  The  outer  Mem¬ 
brane,  or  Chorion,  was  thick  and  bloody  ;  and  the  in¬ 
ner,  or  Amnios,  thin  and  tranfparent,  including  a  whitifh 
Humour,  wherein  the  Embrio  fwam  fattened  by  umbi¬ 
lical  Vefiels,  like  Threads  of  Silk. 

Bonetus ,  in  a  Letter  to  Zttingerus ,  publifhed  in  the 
Ephemerides  of  the  Curiofi  Nature,  Dec.  II.  an.  2.  obfer. 
186.  p.  417.  relates,  that  a  young  Maid  had  caft  forth 
a  great  Number  of  little  Eggs.  Con.  Virdungius  obferves, 
that  in  dififefting  a  Woman  who  had  a  Rupture,  he 
found  Eggs  of  divers  Sizes  in  the  Cornua  of  the  Womb. 
Laftly,  we  meet  with  divers  Inftances  of  the  fame  Thing 
in  Rhodios ,  Cent.  III.  obferv.  57.  and  in  feveral  Places  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Curiofi  Nature,  infomuch  that  Berger 
in  his  Treatife  De  Naturd  Humana ,  /.  II.  c.  I.  p.  461. 
makes  no  Scruple  to  give  it  as  his  Opinion,  that  the  only 
Difference  between  Animals,  called  oviparous ,  and  thofe 
denominated  viviparous ,  confifts  in  this,  that  the  former 
caft  their  Eggs  out  of  the  Body,  and  lay  them  in  Nefts  ; 
and  that  their  Eggs  contain  all  the  Nourifhment  requifite 
for  the  Fruit,  or  Fretus  ;  whereas  in  the  latter  the  Eggs 
are  only  laid  from  the  Ovary  into  the  Uterus  •,  that  they 
have  but  little  Juice,  and  that  the  Mother  furnifhes  the 
reft. 

There  is  not  fo  much  as  a  Plant,  whofe  Generation, 
according  to  the  Sentiment  of  Empedocles ,  and  fince  him 
of  Malpighi ,  Rallius ,  Fabric,  dc  Aquapcndentc ,  Grew, 
and  others,  is  not  effected  by  the  Way  of  Eggs. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  many  Inftances  of  vivi¬ 
parous  Animals  producing  their  Young  abfoiutcly  alive, 
and  without  Eggs.  Such  Inftances  we  have  of  a  Crow, 
a  lien.  Serpents,  Fifties,  Eels,  &c. 

But  this  is  not  all,  Naturalifts  afford  Inftances  of 
Mules,  and  even  Men,  calling  out  Eggs  by  the  Funda¬ 
ment.  But  M.  Stoltcrfoht  is  of  Opinion,  that  at  leaft 
in  feme  of  thofe  Cafes,  what  was  taken  for  Eggs  might 
be  no  more  than  certain  Aliments  ill  digefted,  and  co¬ 
agulated  ;  an  Inttancc  of  which  himfelf  had  fcen.  As 
to  thofe  of  Women,  Wormius  and  Froman,  lib.  III.  de 
fafeinatione ,  take  it  for  the  EfTedfc  of  the  Devil  •,  but 
Bartholin  and  Stoltcrfoht,  treat  the  Notion  as  it  delerves, 
with  Dcrifton. 

Go ujfe : ,  de  caufis  lingu.c  hebraic<c,  explodes  the  modern 
Syftem  of  Generation  ab  ovo,  as  contrary  to  Scripture  \ 
and  others  imagine  they  have  fcen  the  Animal  alive,  and 
formed  in  the  Seed  of  the  Male. 

Malpighi  has  made  very  curious  Obfervations  with 
the  Microfcopc,  of  all  the  Changes  that  happen  in  the 
Egg,  every  halt'  Hour  of  Incubation.  Voffius ,  and  divers 
other  Authors,  are  very  lbllicitous  about  fettling  the 
Quetlion,  which  was  formed  lirft,  the  Egg  or  the 
Pullet  ? 

In  Egypt  they  hatch  their  Eggs  by  the  Heat  of  a 
Furnace  *,  or  Oven,  and  frequently  have  feven  or 
eight  thou  land  Chickens  come  forth  at  a  Time.  They 
have  Houfcs  it  fee  ms  built  for  that  Ptirpofc,  having  a 
long  Entrance,  on  each  Side  whereof  are  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  Ovens,  whofe  Bottoms  and  Sides  are  formed  of 
.Wun  dried  Bucks,  lined  with  Mats  for  the  Eggs  to  lie  on, 
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and  the  Tops  covered  with  Sticks,  extent-  .  , 

which  are  Brick,  and  ferve  as  Hearths  to  bu  M°,Spnccs 
upon  wherewith  the  Eggs  are  to  be  heated  0  * lC  Flre 
another  Story  of  Ovens  •,  having  Holes  whi  h  ^  h 

flopped  with  Tow,  or  left  open  at  Plcafure  ^  e^ei 
the  Heat  of  the  Ovens  below.  5  t0  8°vcrn 

They  begin  to  heat  the  Ovens  in  the  Middl  c 
nuary,  fpending  every  Morning  about  a  hundred  u  ^ 
Weight  of  Camels  or  Bufailos  Dung,  and  rhn  vl  ^0Unds 
tity  at  Night,  till  the  Middle  of  February  ■ 

Time  the  Ovens  are  too  hot  for  the  Hand  1  W 
upon  the  Walls.  After  this  they  put  in  the  /  ^ 

hatch,  which  they  continue  Tucceftively  till  rl,  r  t0 
May.  of 

The  Eggf  are  firft  put  upon  the  Matts  in  the  In 
Ovens,  upon  the  Ground,  7  or  8000  Em  }n  v„T 
and  laid  only  double  one  upon  another  •  in  ^ 
over  thefe  the  Fire  is  made  in  the  little  Channels 
whence  the  Heat  is  conveyed  into  the  lower  •  th  T 
direftly  under  thefe  Hearths  lie  three-fold.  *  C  ' 

At  Night,  when  they  new-make  their  Fires  jn  fk 
Hearths,  they  remove  the  Eggs  that  lie  dire<ft,yunJ  e 
moft,  laying  three  one  upon  another,  in  the  Placed 
thofe  which  lay  on  the  Sides  only  double ,  and  rj 
being  now  removed,  they  lie  treble  under  the  Hca  I 
becaufe  the  Heat  is  greater  there  than  on  the  Sides  ^ 

Thefe  Eggs  continue  in  the  lower  Ovens  fourteen 
Days  and  Nights ;  after  which  they  remove  them  into 
the  upper.  And  in  thefe  there  being  now  no  more 
Fire  ufed,  they  turn  the  Eggs  four  Times  every  twenty- 
four  Hours.  J 

The  2 1  ft  or'22d  Day  the  Chickens  are  hatched 
which  the  firft  Day  eat  not  •,  the  fecond  they  are  fetched 
away  by  Women,  who  give  them  Corn,  tfc.  The  Ma¬ 
tter  of  the  Ovens  hath  a  third  Part  of  the  Egg:  for  his 
Coft  and  Pains,  out  of  which  he  is  to  make  good  to 
the  Owners,  who  have  two  Thirds  in  Chickens  for  their 
Eggs,  if  any  happen  to  be  fpoiled  or  mifearry. 

The  Fire  in  the  upper  Ovens,  when  the  Eggs  are 
placed  in  the  lower,  is  thus  proportioned.  The  firft 
Day  the  greateft  Fire,  the  fecond  lefs  than  the  firft,  the 
fourth  more  than  the  third,  the  fifth  lefs,  the  fixth  more' 
than  the  fifth,  the  feventh  lefs,  the  eighth  more,  the 
ninth  without  Fire,  the  tenth  a  little  Fire  in  the  Morn* 
ing,  the  eleventh  they  fhut  all  the  Holes  with  flax, 
&c.  making  no  more  Fire  ;  for  if  they  Ihould  the  Eggs 
would  break.  They  take  Care  that  the  Eggs  be  no  hot¬ 
ter  than  the  Eye  of  a  Man,  when  they  are  laid  upon  it 
can  endure.  When  the  Chickens  are  hatched,  they  put 
them  into  the  lower  Ovens. 

At  Tortquin  they  are  faid  to  keep  Eggs  entire  for  the 
Space  of  three  Years,  by  covering  them  up  in  a  Pafte 
made  of  Alhcs  and  Brine.  The  Tortoife  is  faid  to  lay 
no  lefs  than  1500  Eggs,  which  ftie  covers  in  the  Sand, 
and  leaves  the  Sun  to  hatch  them  j  and  the  of  the 
Oftrich  are  hatched  after  the  fame  Manner. 

In  the  Aft  a  Erudit .  Lipf.  Ann.  1683,  />.  221.  Mention 
is  made  of  a  Flen’s  Egg,  in  all  refpeft  like  the  common 
ones,  in  the  Middle  whereof  was  found  another,  oi  the 
Size  of  a  Pigeon’s  Egg. 

Eggs  with  double  Shells,  are  no  tinufual  Phenomenon. 
Harvey  is  very  large  on  the  Rational  of  thefe  Appear¬ 
ances,  in  his  T reatife  de  genera t.  Animal.  . 

Even  In  lefts  are  produced  from  Eggs,  as  pl.uny 
demon  ft  rated  in  my  Treatife  of  Animals,  under  the  Let¬ 
ter  A,  fpcaking  of  the  Genetration  of  In  fells. 

The  Fleas  and  Lice,  thofe  domellick  and  troubled 

Vermin,  are  alfo  generated  from  Eggs.  . 

For  Fleas  bring  forth  Eggs,  or  Nits,  which  they  a- 

pofit  on  Animals  that  afford  them  a  proper  Pood:  lf 
Eggs  being  very  round  and  I  moot  h,  ulually  Hip  ^ 
down,  unlefs  detained  by  the  Piles,  or  other  I nequa  1  >> 

of  the  Cloaths,  Hairs,  &c.  -  •  ;nlT 

Of  thefe  Eggs  arc  hatched  white  Worms,  oi  a  p 
Pearl-colour,  which  feed  on  the  fairly  Sulmanie  0 
Cuticle,  the  downy  Matter  gather’d  in  the  Piles  ot 

or  other  the  like  Excrement.  1  Jfi 

In  a  Fortnight  they  come  to  a  tolerable  b\?A  j 
very  lively  and  nftive,  and  if  at  any  1 1,11C  11 
fuddcnly  roll  thcmfclvrs  into  a  Kind  ol  Ball.  0( 

Soon  after  they  come  to  creep,  after  the  * 
Silk-worms  that  have  no  Legs  with  a  very  v 
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„n  arrived  at  their  Size,  they  hide  themfelves 
ti0"'  1 as pofitbie,  and  fpin  a  filken  Thread  out  of 

their  M°uth»  c  r  white  within,  as  Paper ;  but  with- 

round  Bag  a’nd  fouied  with  Dull. 

cut  always  ^’Fortnight’s  Sleep,  the  Animalcule  burfts 

HMe’  formed  into  a  perfeft  Flea,  leaving  its  Exuvia 
out,  trans;°  vVhile  it  remains  in  the  Bag  it  is  Milk- 

in  the  -n°the  fecond  Day  before  its  Eruption,  when  it 
white,  W ‘  d)  gr0VVs  hard,  aLd  gets  Strength  fo 

bcC“meS  its  firft  Delivery  it  fprings  nimbly  away, 
that  up®  j-o  0ften  made  mention  of  Animalcule,  in 

.  Wr0utV  of  this  Treatife,  that  it  is  very  proper  I 
f  Id  fay  fomething  of  it  in  a  more  particular  Manner 
^  alcule,  Anmalculum ,  is  a  Diminutive  of 
**'*  ,nd  exprefles  fuch  a  minute  Creature,  as  is 

fnim3or  not  at  all  difcernable  by  the  naked  Eye, 

are  thofe  numerous  Infe&s  which  crowd  the  Wa- 
M  he  Summer-Months,  changing  it  fometimes  of 
.  n  nr  Dale  reel  Colour,  fometimes  a  yellow,  &c. 
i  Lnto  be  of  the  Shrimp  Kind,  called  by  Swam- 
1  j  „  Pula  aquations  arborefeens.  The  Caufe  of  their 
r  nrourff  at  this  Time,  Mr.  Derbam  obferves,  is  to 
C°r  J  their  Coit.  He  adds,  that  they  afford  a  corn- 
f  \  N  food  to  many  Water-Animals.  The  green 
qm*  on  the  Top  of  ftagnant  Waters  is  n*o  thing .el  fe 
,Cl}  nmdisious  Numbers  of  another  fmaller  Order  ol  Ani- 
mlaihs ;  which  in  all  Probability  ferve  for  Food  to  the 

Prices 

The  Microicope  difeovers  Legions  of  Animalcules  in 
moft  Liquors,  as  Water,  Wine,  Brandy,  Vinegar, 
Beer,  Spittle,  Urine,  Dew,  &c.  In  the  Pbilofophical 
(frw  faff  ions,  we  have  Obfervations  of  the  Animalcules  in 
Rain-Water,  in  feveral  chalybeat  Waters,  Infufions  of 
Pepper,  Ivy  berries,  Oats,  Barley,  Wheat,  &c. 

The  human  Seed  has  been  obferved  by  divers  Authors 
to  contain  huge  Numbers  of  Animalcules ,  which  gave 
Occafion  to  the  Syftem  of  Generation  ab  animalculo. 

No/e,  That  Leaves  may  alfo  claim  a  Place  in  this  Trea- 
tife  5  therefore, 

Leaf,  is  a  Part  of  a  Plant,  ordinarily  very  thin  and 
fiat,  growing  in  the  Spring,  and  falling  off  in  Autumn. 

As  to  the  Structure  of  Leaves ,  Dr.  Green  obferves, 
that  their  Fibres  never  (land  on  the  Stalk  .on  an  even 
Line,  but  always  in  an  angular  or  circular  Pofture,  and 
their  vafcular  Fibres  or  Threads  are  3,  5,  or  7:  .The 
Reafon  of  which  Pofition  is  for  their  more  eredfc  Growth, 
and  the  greater  Strength  of  the  Leaf. 

Another  Thing  obfervablc  in  the  Fibres  of  Leaves ,  is 
their  orderly'  Pofition,  fo  as  in  ibme  to  take  in  an  eighth 
Part  of, a  Circle,  as  in  Mallows-,  in  fome  a  tenth,  but  in 
moft  a  twelfth. 

The  fame  Author  obferves  fix  feveral  Parts,  intended 
by  Nature  for  the  Prcfervation  of  Gems,  viz.  Leaves , 
Surfoils,  Interfoils,  Stalks  of  Leaves ,  Floods,  and  Mai¬ 
lings  that  cover  them. 

The  Skin  or  Coat  of  the  Leaves ,  is  no  more  than 
that  of  the  Branches  extended,  as  Gold,  by  beating,  is 
reduced  into  Leaves.  In  the  Gem  the  Leaves  arc  folded, 
fometimes  in  two,  and  fometimes  in  feveral  Plaits,’ 
fomewhat  after  the  Manner  of  a  Fan.  If  the  Leaves  be 
too  thick  to  plait  commodioufiy  in  two,  and  to  be  ranged 
againft  each  other ;  or  if  they  be  in  too  fmall  a  Number, 
and  their  Fibres  too  delicate,  in  Head  of  being  plaited 
j  y  are  rolled  up,  and  form  cither  a  fingle  Role,  as 
the  Leaves  of  the  mountain  Cowflip,  which  are  thick; 
two  Rolls,  which  begin  at  each  Extremity  of  the 
anil  meet  in  the  Middle.  There  are  alfo  fomc 
blits  whole  Leaves  form  three  Rolls,  as  Fern  ;  feveral 


Leaves  are  covered  with  Hair  of  feveral  Figures  ;  thoff 
of  Lavender  and  Olive-tree,  have  Hairs  refembling 
Stars.  : 

Botanifts  confider  the  Leaves  of  Plants,  with  regard 
to  their  Struct ure,  Surface,  Figure,  Confi thence.  Edges* 
Situation  and  Size. — With  regard  to  their  Structure, 
Leaves,  are  either  fingle ,  as  thofe  of  the  Apple-tree,  Pear- 
tree,  Gfr.  or  double ,  as  thofe  of  Angelica,  Parflcy, 
•With  regard  to  their  Surface,  Leaves  are  either  fat, 
as  the  Nnmmularia,  Afarum,  Origany,  Androfsenum, 
Brionia  Canadenfis,  (Ac.  or  hollow ,  as  thofe  of  the  Onion 
and  Afphodel  ;  or  in  Bunches ,  as  feveral  Kinds  of  Kali, 
and  Houfe-Leeks. — With  regard  to  their  Confidence, 
Leaves  are  either  thin  and  fine,  as  thofe  of  St.  Johnwort, 
and  Dog’s  Grafs ;  or  thick  and  grofs,  as  thofe  of  Portu- 
laca  ;  or  flefliy,  as  thofe  of  feveral  Kinds  of  Houfe- 
leeks  ;  or  woolly,  as  thofe  of  the  Wool- blade.- — -With 
regard  to  the  Verge  or  Edges,  Leaves  are  either  cut 
fiightly,  as  fome  Species  of  Gum,  and  Cannabis  1 11  tea  ; 
or  deep,  as  Trefoil,  (Ac. — With  regard  to  their  Situation, 

Leaves&rc  either  alternate,  that  is,  ranged  alternately, 
as  the  Philyca  or  oppofite  to  each  other,  as  the  Philo- 
ryj,  and  fome  Species  of  the  Rubia. — With  regard  to 
their  Size,  Leaves  are  either  very  big,  as  thofe  of  the 
Colonfia,  and  Sphondylium  ;  moderate,  as  thofe  of  the 
Biftorte,  the  Fig-tree  ;  fmall,  as  thofe  of  the  Apple-tree, 
Pear-tree,  Peach-tree,  or  very  fmall,  as  thofe  of  Milk* 
perrois,  or  St.  Johnwort. 

There  are  likewife,  annual,  crenated,  difiimilar,  pro¬ 
cumbent,  fegment,  feminal,  and  vernal  Leaves . 

Annual  Leaves ,  are  fuch  Leaves  as  come  up  afrefli  in 
the  Spring,  and  perifti  in  the  Winter. 

■  Crenated  Leaves ,  are  fuch  Leaves  as  are  jagged  oiT 
notched.  • 

Dijfmilar  Leaves ,  denote  the  two  firft  Leaves  of  any 
Plant,  at  its  firft:  fhootmg  out  of  the  Ground. 

They  are  thus  called,  becaufe  they  ufually  are  of  a 
different  Form  from  the  common  Leaves  of  the  grown 
Plant. 

Thefe  Dr.  Green  obferves  to  be  nothing  but  the  very 
Lobes  of  the  Seed  expanded,  and  thus  advanced.  Their 
Ufe  is  for  the  Protection  of  the  Plumule  ;  which  being 
young  and  tender,  is  thus  guarded  on  each  Side,  and 
has  alfo  fome  Rain  and  Dew,  gradually  conveyed  down 
to  it  by  this  Means. 

.  Procumbent  Leaves ,  are  fuch  Leaves  as  lie  flat,  and 
trailing  on  the  Ground. 

.  Segment  Leaves ,  is  a  Denomination  given  to  thofe 
Leaves  that  are  cut  and  divided  into  many  Shreds,  or 
Slices,  as  Fennel,  (Ac. 

Vernal  Leaves ,  are  thofe  Leaves  which  come  up  in 
the  Spring. 

Belides  general  natural  Hiftories ,  as  thofe  of  Pliny ,  &c. 
there  are  particular  ones,  and  that  of  two  Kinds.  The 
firft:  thofe  which  confider  one  Kind  of  Things,  fuch  as 
the  Fliftory  of  Shells,  by  Dr.  Lijldr  ;  of  Fillies,  by  JViL 
loughby ;  that  of  Birds,  by  the  lame  that  of  Plants,  by 
Ray  ;  thofe  of  Infe&s,  by  Swammerdam  and  Mouffct 
that  of  Animals  by  Gefner  ;  that  of  FoffiLs,  by  Agricola , 
Mercatus ,  &c. 

The  fecond,  thofe  which  confider  the  feveral  Kinds 
of  natural  Things  found  in  particular  Countries,,  or  Pro¬ 
vinces  ;  as  the  natural  Iiiftory  of  Daupbine ,  by  Chbrier  ; 
the  natural  Hiftory  of  the  Antilles ,  by  F.  du  Lor  ire,  and 
M.  Louvillers  dc  Pohicy  ;  thole  of  Oxford/hirc  and  >Staf- 
fordjhirc,  by  Dr.  Platt  \  that  of  Lancajhirc ,  by  Leigh ; 
of  No  rib  amp  to  nf)  ire,  by  Morton  \  and  that  ol  the  lame 
County,  ex  trailed  from  Mr.  Bridges  ;  that  of  the  Wejicni 
JJlands ,  by  Martin ,  ike. 


nafal  architecture. 


Naval,  a r c h i t e c t u r e,  or  sbip-Bm v- 

/W.G  is  that!  which  teaches  the  Conltruilkm  ol 
Galleys,  and  other  floating  VcfTcls  for  the  Water ; 
\  Docks,  (Ac.  on  the  Shore. 

1  ""tp,  is  defined  by  the  Sicur  Aubin ,  a  Timber- 

Voi..  II. 


Building,  confiding  of  various  Parts,  or  Pieces,  nailed 
and  pinned  together  with  Iron  and  Wood,  in  fuch  Form 
as  to  be  fit  to  float,  and  to  be  conduced  by  Wind  and 

Sails  from  Sea  to  Sea. 

Ships,  arc  ufually  divided  into  three  CJafles ;  Ships  of 
r,  f,‘  l Par, 

1  1 
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War,  Merchant-Ships ,  and  an  intermediate  Kind,  half 
War,  half  Merchant-,  being  inch,  as  though  built  for 
Merchandize,  yet  take  Commifiions  for  War. 

Ships  of  War,  are  again  divided  into  feveral  Orders, 
called  Rates  ;  which  are  ordinarily  fix,  •viz.  Firft ,  Se¬ 
cond,  ‘Third ,  Fourth ,  Fifth ,  and  Sixth  Rale  ;  the  Rate 
being  ufually  accounted  by  the  Length  and  Breadth  of 
the  Gun-Deck  the  Number  of  Tons,  and  the  Number 
of  Men  and  Guns  the  Veffei  carries. 

A  Firft  Rate  Engliftj  Man  of  War,  has  its  Gun-Deck 
from  159  to  174  Feet  in  length;  and  from  40  to  50 
Foot  broad,  containing  from  1313  to  iSSzTons;  has 
from  706  to  800  Men  ;  and  carries  from  96  to  1 10  Guns. 

_ _ A  French  Man  of  War  of  that  Rate,  has  from  1000 

to  1200  Men. 

Second  Rate  Ships  have  their  great  Deck  from  153 
to  165  Foot  long  ;  and  from  41  to  46  broad  ;  they  con¬ 
tain  from  1086  to  1482  Tons;  and  carry  from  524  to 
640  Men  ;  and  from  84  to  90  Guns.  —  A  French  Ship 
of  the  fame  Rate,  carries  from  900  to  1000  Men. 

Third  RATks,  have  their  Gun-Deck  from  142  to 
158  Foot  in  length;  from  37  to  42  Foot  broad;  they 
contain  from  871  to  1262  Tons;  carry  from  389  to 
476  Men  ;  and  from  64  to  80  Guns. 

Fourth  Rates  are  in  length,  in  the  Gun-Deck,  from 
1 18  to  146  Foot ;  and  from  29  to  38  broad  ;  they  con¬ 
tain  from  448  to  915  Tons;  carry  from  226  to  346 
Men ;  and  from  48  to  60  Guns. 

Fifth  Rates,  have  their  Gun-Deck  from  100  to  120 
Foot  long  ;  and  from  24  to  31  broad  ;  they  contain 
from  259  to  542  Tons;  carry  from  145  to  190  Men; 
and  from  26  to  44  Guns. 

Sixth  Rates,  have  their  Gun-Deck  from  87  to  95 
Foot  long;  and  from  22  to  25  Foot  broad  ;  they  contain 
from  152  to  256  Tons;  carry  from  50  to  no  Men  ; 
and  from  16  to  24  Guns. 

Note,  That  the  new-built  Ships  are  much  larger,  as  well 
as  better  than  the  old  ones  of  the  fame  Rate ;  whence 
the  double  Numbers  all  along;  the  larger  of  which  ex- 
prefs  the  Proportions  of  the  new-built  Ships,  as  the 
lefs  thofe  of  the  old  ones. 

Merchant-Ships  are  efteemed  by  their  Burthen,  that  is, 
by  the  Number  of  Tons  they  bear  ;  each  Ton  reckon’d 
at  2000  Pounds  Weight.  The  Eftimatc  is  made  by 
gauging  the  Hold  ;  which  is  the  proper  Place  of 
Loading. 

Note,  That  as  a  Man  of  War  of  the  firft  Rate,  is  the 
moft  magnificent  and  moft  lightly  Piece  of  Naval 
Architecture,  we’ll  begin  this  Trcacife  by  a  Defcrip- 
tion  of  all  the  Parts  it  is  compofcd  of,  and  afterwards 
inform  our  Pupil  Ship-builder  how  to  fet  all  thofe  Parts 
together,  in  order  to  form  of  them  a  compleat  Building ; 
teaching  him,  likewife,  every  Thing  ellc  that  belongs 
to  this  excellent  and  very  ufcful  Art. 

The  different  Parts  of  a  Man  of  War  (and  in  Fa£t  al- 
moft  all  other  Ships  with  three  Mads)  are  as  follow's. 

The  Keel ,  the  S tern- P oft,  the  Rudder ,  the  Buttock  of 
the  Ship,  the  Gallery ,  the  Freeze,  the  Enftgn *Staff,  and 
its  Block,  the  Duuettc ,  or  highcll  Part  of  the  Stem  of  the 
Ship,  the  Half -Beck,  or  Corps  dc  Guard ,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  that  Part  under  the  Hind  Caftlc,  the  Fore  Caftlc  or 
Prow,  the  Belt  Hooks ,  the  Cut  Water ,  the  Cannon,  the 
Port  Holes ,  the  Laver ,  and  Upper  Check ,  the  Trail  Board , 
the  Figure ,  the  Grating ,  the  Brackets ,  the  Main  Stem, 
the  Falfe  Stem ,  the  Havvfe  Hole ,  out  of  which  runs  the 
Cable,  the  Cable ,  the  Buoy,  and  its  Or  in  ;  the  Mizzen 
A'JaJl,  rhe  Main  Maft,  the  Fore  -Moft ,  the  Boivfprit ,  the 
Mizzen  Top,  the  Main  Top  Maft. 

Note,  That  as  all  the  three  Mafts  have  each  their  par¬ 
ticular  Rigging,  I  mull  give  here  the  Defcription  of 
every  one  of  them  in  particular,  before  I  proceed  fur¬ 
ther  ;  beginning  by  the  Delinition  of  a  Maft. 

A  Mast  is  a  large  Pole,  or  long  Piece  of  round 
Wood,  railed  in  Vdlels,  for  the  Yards  and  Sails 
to  be  Indent'd  to,  in  order  to  their  receiving  the  Wind 
necelfary  1 01  Navigation. 

In  large  Vdlels,  as  already  oblervcd,  the  Number  of 
Mafts  is  three  ;  or  four  if  we  reckon  the  Boivfprit ,  viz. 
the  Main -Maft ,  the  Fore -Maft,  the  Mizen  Maft,  and  the 


Boivfprit.  To  which  fome  add  a  fifth 

Mizen ,  which  in  very  feldom  uled.  5  a  'ey. 

The  Fore- Maft  is  between  the  Ahm-t.un  , 
Head.  l0jl  the 

The  Mizcn-Maft  is  between  the  m  n 
Stern.  *  ajl  an^  the 

The  Boivfprit  lies  upon  the  Beak,  in  the  Prow 
of  the  Ship.  or  Head 

The  Counter- Mizen ,  in  large  Veffcls  and  Gaiico  * 


in  the  Stem. 


■ons  is 


We  all'o  ufe  the  W ord  Maft  to  fignify  thofe  n;„  r 


or  additional  Pieces  in  the  Mafts  placed 
another. 


over  one’ 


The  Main-Mvft  and  Fore- Maft,  have  each  r 
two,  viz.  the  Main- Maft  has  the  Main-Top-M A  p 
in  French,  Le  Maft  de  hune  ;  and  the  Main-Tot  r  u 
Maft ,  in  French,  the  P croquet  de  hune.  The  iL  “rf 
has  the  For  e-fop -Maft ,  called  in  French,  La  t/iit  A*' 
and  the  Fore-Top  Gallant- Maft,  in  French,  Le  Per 00 
Mi  zone.  ’  °*m 

The  Mizen- Aloft ,  called  in  French,  Le  Maft  dft  • 

Peroquet  de  Fougue.  F  J' m  ha*> 

The  Rigging  of  the  Main-Maft,  are  the  Rmm  , 
Tackles  ;  the  Tackle ,  the  Shrowds  and  Laniards,  the^, 
and  Sail,  the  Stay-Sail  Halliards,  the  Yard  and  Sail  t? 
Jeers,  the  Sheets,  the  Tacks,  the  Buntlines,  the  Boxi'm 
the  Braces,  the  Leach  Lines ,  the  Put  lock  Shrouds  the 
Crowfoot ,  the  Lifts,  the  Top,  the  Top  Amour,  the  7^ 
Rope,  the  Cap,  the  Main-Tard  Tackles. 

The  Rigging  of  the  Mam-Top- Maft,  are  the 
Shrowds,  Back-Stays,  Halliards,  Stay  and  Sail,  Stay  Sail 
Halliards,  Tard  and  Sail,  Braces ,  Bowlines ,  Sheets  Cho¬ 
lines,  Lifts,  Runner ,  Buntlines ,  Croft-trees,  Cap,' Sum 
Stay,  Truck,  Pendant. 

The  Rigging  of  the  Fore- Maft,  are  the  Runner  and 
Tackles,  the  Tackle,  Shrowds  and  Laniards,  Stay,  Turd 
and  Sail,  Sheets,  Tacks,  Braces ,  Bowline,  Huntlines, 
Leachlines,  Tard  Tackle,  Jeers,  Put  lock  Shrouds,  Crow¬ 
foot,  Lop ,  Top  Armour,  Top  Rope,  Lifts,  Cap. 

The  Rigging  of  the  Fore-Top -Maft,  are  the  tickles, 
the  Shrowds,  the  Back-Stays,  Halliards,  Stay  and  Sail 
Halliards,  Yard  and  Sail,  Runner,  Lifts,  Braces ,  Bow¬ 
lines,  Sheets,  Clewlines ,  Buntlines,  Crofs-trees,  Cap, 
Stump,  Stay,  Truck,  Spindle ,  Vane. 

The  Rigging  of  the  Mizen- Ala  ft,  are  the  Yard  and 
Sail,  the  Sheet ,  Shrowds  and  Laniards,  Bowlines,  Broyles, 
Jeer,  Peak  Halliards,  Croft  Jack  Yard ,  Lifts,  Braces, 
Put  tock  Shrowds,  Mizzen -Top,  T op  Amour,  Cap,  Crow¬ 
foot,  Stay  and  Sail  Halliards. 

The  Rigging  of  the  Top- Maft,  are  the  Yard  and  Sail, 
Braces ,  Lifts,  Shrowds,  Halliards,  Back-Stays,  Bow¬ 
lines,  Sheets,  Clewlines ,  Stay ,  Crofs-trees,  Cap,  Stump, 
Stay,  Truck,  Spindle ,  Vane,  Slings  of  the  Croft  Jack 
Yards . 

The  Rigging  of  the  Boivfprit,  arc  the  Horfe,  Tard 
and  Sail,  Lifts,  Sheets,  Clewlines,  Braces ,  Bohflay,  fy, 
Top  Armour. 

The  Sprit-Sail,  Top -Sail,  and  the  Rigging  of  the 


Note,  That  all  thefe  Terms,  and  their  difierent  Uk, 
will  be  explain’d  in  a  more  ample  Manner,  in  u 
Courfe  of  this  Tread fe,  and  in  the  Places  where  1 
treat  of  the  Conflruftion  of  the  different  Fnh  el  a 
Ship,  and  of  their  Proportion  with  regard  to  irf  - 
ferent  Sorts  of  Vcflels. — But  to  proceed  on  the  11 A 
or  Plot  for  building  a  Man  ol  War;  therefore, 

A  Alan  of  War,  which  has  its  Gun-Peck  t-'.S 
long,  mufl;  have  13  Feet  in  Depth,  3  2  Feet  in  BrcW 
and  1 10  Feet  of  Keel  bearing  on  the  ('round. 

The  main  Stem  ought  to  be  24  feet  high,  an 

Stcrn-poft  24  Feet  likewife.  r  ... 

The  Main-Maft ,  mull  be  82  Feet  long;  tnc' 
Maft,  72  Feet;  the  Mizcn-Maft ,  61  ;  til ' 
The  Main-Top- Maft,  52  Feet  fix  Inches;  tin-  ' 

Top- Gal l '.ml,  24  Feet ;  the  Fore-Top-(>ftlanL  'ft* ’  ,  ■ 
Ali  zen  Top-  Ala  ft ,  26,  0  Inches  ;  die  Boivfpitt-  p  1 

1 7  Feet.  ,  .  »ij  it  "f 

The  Main-2  ml  ought  to  be  70  K’d  lon17 1  1  ^ 
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v..,Mnfl  60*,  thac  c^e  Mizcn-Maft,  6 4;  that 
th5  ^‘^AnA'ot)- -Mali ,  405  that  of  the  Fore-Top- McM^ 
rn£ '*  Inches  ;  the  Rowfprit-Tard ,  15  Feet. 


S' 


H,? «\  mult  be  20  Feet  long  ;  the  Put  locks  of  the 
]<tX-j)ds  25  Feet;  thofe  of  the  Shrowds  of  the 
ti  'i1  2  i\  and  thofe  of  the  Mizen-Mtift ,  12  Feet. 

of  the  Main-Matt  mutt  be  13  Feet  broad 
,  V^fe^th at  of  the  Fore-Matt,  11  Feet,  6  Inches; 
win'  of  the  Mizen-Maft,  7  Feet.  The  Gallery  mutt 

,’IUI  , 

be  s  i-cet  long. 

.  ,rj5at  tjlC  Proportion  of  the  three  principal  Pieces 
above,  can  be  a  Rule  for  all  the  other  prin- 
^tt  V-nibers  of  a  Ship  ;  and  that  by  incrcafing  or 
r113; nidiinCT  the  Proportions  of  thofe  three  Pieces,  one 
11111  like  wile  increafe,  or  diminifli  the  others  in  Pro- 
^ .  f0  that  it  may  ferve  of  Model  for  the  whole 
Conttruflion  of  Ships  of  all  Bignefs.  But  however, 
cuter  into  a  ttil!  more  particular,  and  clearer  De- 
r°il  of  all  the  preceding  Articles,  I’ll  fhew  in  this 
p!  h0\v,  by  means  of  the  Length  propofed  of  a 
Ship,  one  can  hnd  the  juft  Meafure  of  its  principal 

Parcs. 

When  once  the  Length  of  a  Ship  lias  been  found  or 
olcd  one  mult  take  for  its  Breadth  a  Quarter  of  its 
??ncrrh  Vo  that  a  Ship  120  Feet  long,  from  the  Main- 
Stem  to  the  Stern-Poft,  will  give  30  Feet  in  Breadth, 

•  c  onc  Third  of  its  Length.  This  notwithftanding  is 
not  4  o-eneral  Rule  ;  for  very  often  fomething  more,  or 
fomething  lefs  than  a  Quarter  of  the  Length,  is  given 
for  the  Breadth.  And  the  modern  Method  is  to  give 
more  than  a  Quarter  of  the  Length  for  the  Breadth  of  a 
Ship,  bccaufe  it  is  pretended  that  they  fail  better.  For 
Merchant-Ships,  fomething  lefs  than  their  Length  is 
piven  for  their  Breadth,  that  they  may  more  eafily  play 
on  their  Anchor,  and  not  want  Jo  large  a  Complement 

of  Men. 

When  the  Breadth  of  a  Ship  is  regulated,  one  mutt 
fearch  the  Depth  to  be  given  to  it.  Every  fix  Feet  of 
Length  mutt  give  it  one  Foot  of  Depth,  which  not¬ 
withftanding  we  fee  lome  Ships  where  that  Method  has 
not  been  obferved  *,  becaufe  fome  of  them  have  4  Feet 
more  in  Breadth  than  that  Proportion  ;  others  have  two 
Feet  lefs,  but  chat’s  very  rare. 

This  Article  once  regulated,  one  proceeds  to  the  Keel, 
which  mutt  be  a  Quarter  thicker  than  the  Main-Stem 
infidc;  and  its  greater  Breadth  taken  likewifc,.at  the 
greateft  Width  of  the  Ship,  becaufe  at  both  Ends  the 
R(d  mutt  be  equal  to  the  Main-Stem,  and  to  the  Stern- 
Poft  \  its  greater  Breadth  mutt  be  once  and  a  half 
more  than  that  of  the  Main-Stem.  The  Side-Planks 
muft  be  in  Thick nefs,  one  Quarter  of  the  Thick neJs  of 
the  Maim  Stem. 

for  the  Thickncfs  of  the  Main-Stem  Infidc,  we  give 
it  one  Inch  for  every  10  Feet  of  the  Length  of  the  Ship  ; 
Jo  that  j 20 Feet  in  Length,  give  a  Foot  and  an  Inch 
I  Jiickncfs  to  the  Main-Stem  Infidc,  and  full  7  Inches 
Otit/ulc ;  becaufe  one  commonly  takes  three  Fifths  of 
its  Thickncfs  Infidc,  for  its  Thickncfs  Outfide.  To 
have  the  Height  thereof ;  the  Depth,  the  rifing  up,  and 
the  Height  of  the  Fore-cattle,  mutt  be  joined  together, 
lor  Inttance,  10  Feet  in  Depth,  two  of‘  riling  up,  and 
to  find  that  Height  of  the  rifing  up,  every  10  Feet  of 
the  Length  of  the  Ship  muft  give  full  two  Inches  and  a 
half  lor  the  riling  up  of  the  Foro  part,  and  fix  Inches 
2nd  a  halt  for  the  rifing  up  the  hind-part,  and  fix  Feet 
In  Height  between  Decks,  taken  at  the  Side,  the  whole 
making  up  together  18  Feet,  which  Height  mutt  be 
!  rl  °*  Main-Stem  ;  though  the  Flutes  mutt  have 
1  S  and  the  Frigates  more.  When  the  I  (eight  of  the 


* 
*. 

t  1  •  I  .  and  cj°"-nwanis  more  Width  than  Thickncfs. 
Its  Thickncis  like  c.iat  ol  the:  Stern-Poft  muft  be  a  little  left 

than  tint  of  the  Keel.  The  Side-Planks  muft  be  f,«'l 

into  the  Maw-Stem,  at  a  Quarter  of  its  Thicknefs  Infidc. 

.  TIle  r^ngtji  ot  two  Thirds  of  that  of  the  Ship  js 
given  to  the  iillard,  and  as  many  Inches  of  TT.ickndri 
Breadth,  and  Round  nefs,  as  it  has  Feet  in  Length.  The 

Tranfoms  of  the  Stern  have  commonly  as  much  Lenstth 
above  the  Iillard  as  the  Stem-Foil  is  Jong.  ° 

For  the  Conftrudion  of  the  Buttock  of  the  Ship,  the 
Slays  muft  be  in  Length  half  that  of  the  Sttru-Pofi 
taken  In  fide,  and  muft  have  the  five  (ixth  Parts  of  i ft  e 
Ihicknefs  ;  notwithftanding  which,  in  Ships  of  Burthen 
they  are  placed  lower  than  they  are  in  Frigates  s  they 
muft  have  m  Breadth  double  that  of  the  Tiilard,  and 
their  Bending  muft  be  very  near  round-wife.  The  Bars 
ot  Counicr-buttock  muft  have  in  Thickncfs  onfc  Fifth,  at 
eaft,  of  that  of  the  Stern-Poll,  and  the  Spur  muft  have 
but  an  Inch  lefs  than  the  Stern-Poft.  They  glve  to  the 
Franfoms  of  the  Stem,  two  Thirds  of  the  Thickncfs  of 
die  Stern-Poft  ■  and  downwards  their  Binding  muft  agree 
with  that  of  the  Stays.  There  muft  be  as  much  Diltance 
between  every  one  of  the  Ends  upwards,  as  the  three 

™ c.f  T  ,Bar  of  thc  Butt0fk  make  up  in  Length, 
I  he  Side-Planks  are  proportioned  according  to  the  Re- 

verfe  given  to  the  Tranfoms. 

To  find  the  Breadth  of  thc  Taffarel,  one  takes  two 
Thirds  of  the  whole  Breadth  of  the  Ship,  under  die  Sco- 
per  Holes  ■,  fo  that  25  Feet  in  Breadth,  give  16  Feet 
7  Inches  and  half  for  the  Breadth  of  the  Taffarell  Each 
Foot  of  the  Breadth  of  the  Tafarell  gives  likewife  half 
an  Inch  of  Roundnefs  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Great  Drought 
The  reft  on  each  Side  of  the  Ship,  as  far  as  the  Scoper- 
PIolcs,  muft  be  nfen  by  the  Equality  of  the  Drought 

When  one  gives  to  a  Ship  more  Width  than  that 
above  prefenbed,  he  muft  give  to  the  laft  Side-Plank  of 
the  Bottom  a  little  more  Roundnefs  than  to  thc  others 

that  its  Gabarit  may  agree  better  with  that  of  the  Flow- 
ers ,  and  be  more  agreeable. 

The  Roundnefs  of  the  Flowers  mutt  be  a  Third  of 
the  Arch,  every  ten  Feet  of  the  Length  of  the  Ship 
make  the  Flowers  an  Inch  narrower,  in  afeendino-,  on 
the  whole  Roundnefs  of  the  Strufture,  fo  that  the  in¬ 
verted  Tranfoms  jute  out  16  Inches  in  the  Side-Planks. 

The  Ribs  of  the  Great  Gabarit  on  the  Sides,  which 
reft  on  the  Keel ,  muft  have  three  Quarters  of  the 
Thicknefs  of  the  Keel,  and  the  Bar  of  the  Gabarit ,  half 
of  its  Thicknefs,  as  well  as  the  Tranfoms  on  the’jBars 
muft  have  two  Sevenths  of  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Stem 
Infidc.  They  are  a  little  lighter,  or  thinner  fore 
arid  aft  of  the  Ship,  and  Granger  at  the  Bottom  and 
Top. 

The  Pieces  of  Timber  which  make  the  Foundation 
of  the  Ground-Floor,  muft  be  a  little  thicker  than  the 
Sidc-PJanks  ;  but  thofe  of  the  Bottom,  and  of  the 
Flowers,  mutt  be  a  little  thinner. 

Every  10  Feet  of  thc  Length  of  the  Ship,  mutt  give 
an  Inch  and  an  eighth  Part  of  an  Inch  for  the  Length 
and  Thickncfs,  of  the  Ledges  of  the  firft,  and  lower 
Deck ;  and  an  Inch  for  their  Tontnre,  Commonly  as 
much  Thicknefs  is  given  to  the  lower  Beams,  as  the 
Stem  has  Infide  ;  but  only  a  Third  of  that  Thicknefs, 
to  the  fmali  Beams  of  the  Dunette ,  or  higheft  Part  of  the 
Stem  of  thc  Ship.  Very  often  the  falfe  S /edges  arc  placed 
3  Feet  and  a  half  under  the  other  Sledges ,  when  thefe 
arc  placed  at  13  Feet  and  a  half  deep. 

Thc  Tiilard  is  regulated  for  its  Thickncfs  and  Length, 
by  the  Bars  of  the  Stem  Infidc  \  and  die  Bars  of  the 
Counter-  Buttock,  are  one  Third  Ids  thick  than  thc  Tiilard \ 

1  m — «  ft  rx  il  I  I  1  4*  t  m  lift  ^  r 


‘  S  and  the  Frigates  more.  When  thc  I  (eight  of  thc  Thc  Stays  mult  have  half  of  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Stem 
ain-  tem  Js  found,  one  muft  obferve,  if  there  will  be  and  the  Side-Planks  onc  Quarter  of  that  of'  the  Stem 
\ Ljn  ,  ^  onc'  dierc  >s  t0  be  none,  thc  Main-Stem  The  Ribs  mutt  have  three  Quarters  of  the  Thicknef.  ol 

III  1  1  Mil  ltfvift*....  t*  I  &  .  ..... 


p,.  a  I  .  \ . .  ikJ  viio  1  i-wivin 

'•  'C  lower,  of  about  three  Feet  and  a  half  at  lea  ft . 

ll  /•  r....  I  .•  . 


-  - -  -  -  -  - -  -  -  v.  *  1  m 

The  Ribs  muft  have  three  Quarters  of  the  Thicknefi  01 
thc  Stem  ;  the  Knees  half  thereof  at  the  Huwits,  th 

k  4.  kn  /  1  L  /il  /vll  f*r\  d  4  %  >  Him  II  1  I  f  K  O  *  I  I  t  A  CT  ft!  ««  a  ^  .  J  71  /T  ? 


Tj  \  1  4iu\.i  41  imu  ul  iuui,  uiu  otar*  i  mu  ixniio  uiiu  uiului  iu  luvj  i  JUWlkS,  IIK 

dinir,X0Unt 1  s  1  be  Main-Stem  depends  on  the  In-  fecond  Tranfoms,  two  Filths  5  thc  Tranfoms  of  AZ/pfla/.'; 
hiikT  anC  ^  a^c  lbc  Ship-builder  or  Con -  the  Torques  a  Fourth  ;  anil  thc  Carlin e  two  l  hird.s 

Thc  Ribs  muft  be  in  Thickncfs  two  Inches  Ids  than  the 
Stew,  half  at  the  Baloire,  anil  two  'Hurds  at  the  Lots 
of  the  Gabarit.  The 'Franfoms  of  the  Stern  mutt  he 
placed  as  high  above  the  Ti \llard%  as  the  Stem  b  long. 
Sometimes  the  Side-Planks  are  made  a  little  ihiikcr  riiau 
a  Quarter  of  thc  Stem  \  and  the  '■Iillard  imule  as  long 
as  the  Tallarel  is  broad  j  and  the  Side  Thinks  have  a 

Quitter 


P  lit)  or, 

die  riling  up,  and  all  that’s  above  it, 
of  tC  51  C  n  f11  an^  jelled  together,  for  the  Height 
twii  tn  ^ts  Thickncis  Infide  and  Outfide  is 

T  Mat °f chc  Main-Stem. 

•is  mnH»  ui-'m' tcillL  nu,^l  ^iilVc  Middle  three  times 

1(kh  as  it  has  Thickncfs,  and  have  likewife 
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Quarter  of  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Stem. 

The  lower  Pr.ecinte  muft  have  half  the  Thicknefs  or 
tlie  Stem,  and  the  whole  Thicknefs  thereof  for  its 
I  .ength.  The  Pr<t>  chiles  above  it  have  a  little  lefs.  But 
when  Ships  are  170,  or  1S0  Feet  in  Length,  i.  c.  from 
the  Main-Stem  to  the  Stern,  the  upper  Free cintcs  mult 

be  2  Inches  lefs  thick  than  the  lower. 

The  Buttocks  of  the  firft  Deck  mull  have  two  Thirds 

of  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Main-Stem ;  and  thofe  ot  the 

upper  Deck  one  Fourth  only. 

The  Buttocks  of  the  uppermoft  Part  of  the  Stern, 
mull  have  a  Third  of  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Stern  •,  and 
the  S  coper-Roles^  one  Fourth  thereof  In  fide.  In  large 
Ships  we  lee  fomeiimes  flying  Decks  ol  Gratings ,  placed 
before  the  Dune  tie ,  and  which  may  be  taken  off  at 

Pleat  u  re. 

The  Pillars  of  the  Bits ,  and  the  Bolfter ,  mult  be  one 
Third  thicker  than  the  Stem  *,  but  the  Head  of  the  Bol- 
Jier  mull  be  half  thicker. 

The  great  Chain-Walles  muft  have  in  Length  one 
eighth  Part  of  that  of  the  Ship,  and  of  Thicknefs  one 
Third  of  that  of  the  Main-Stem.  The  Chain-Walks  of 
the  Fere- Maft  muft  be  a  little  fhorter,  thinner,  and  nar¬ 
rower  than  thofe  of  the  Main-Maft.  The  Chain- Wales 
of  the  Mizen-Maft  muft  have  but  one  Third  of  the 
Length  of  thofe  of  the  Main-Maft  ;  but  they  are  to  be 

as  thick  as  thofe  of  the  Fore-Maft. 

The  hi i hires  of  the  Hatches ,  muft  be  in  Thicknefs 
one  Third  of  that  of  the  Main-Stem  the  Frame  which 
is  In  fide  muft  have  a  fifth  Part  of  the  Thicknefs  of  the 
laid  fame  Main-Stem,  the  Malfollcs  a  Fourth,  and  the 
Bolfter  a  Third  ;  but  the  whole  muft  be  lels  in  the 
other  fmalier  Hatches. 

For  every  10  Feet  of  the  Length  of  the  Ship,  one 
mull  give  two  Inches  and  a  half  of  Thicknefs  to  the 
Capftcn  a- top,  the  Spindles  muft  have  in  Length  half  the 
PI  eight  of  the  Head  of  the  Capfton  *,  and  the  Holes  a 
lixth  Part  of  Thicknefs  thereof  in  Diameter. 

The  Height  between  Decks  is  divided  into  three 
Parts,  one  Part  whereof  is  above  the  Port-Holes,  and 
the  other  underneath. 

In  dividing  the  Ship  into  five  Parts  and  a  half,  the 
Miz.cn -Maft  is  placed  at  the  End  of  the  firft  Part, 
coming  forward  ;  the  Main-Maft  at  the  End  ot  the  third 
Part,  and  the  Fore-Maft  at  the  fifth  Part.  The  Main- 
Mall  is  made  [helving  in  the  1  Iolc,  one  Foot  and  eight 
Inches  for  every  ten  Peet  of  the  whole  Length  of  the 
Ship  •,  to  the  Pore-Malt  two  Inches  only,  or  it  is  even 
placed  quite  upright  ;  and  to  the  Mizen-Maft:  an  Inch, 

like  wife  for  every  ten  Feet  of  Height. 

Four  Inches  Breadth  are  given  to  the  Rudder ,  for 
every  1  2  Feet  of  the  Length  of  the  Ship  ;  as  for  its 
Height  it  muft  be  propoitioned  to  that  of  the  Stern-Poft. 

'Hie  Pegs  arc  an  Inch  thick,  lor  every  hundred  Feet 
the  Ship  has  in  Length,  and  a  little  lefs  is  given  to  the 
Iron  Pegs.  The  Nails  arc  once  longer  titan  the  Boards 

arc  thick. 

Note,  That  this  is  what  I  have  judged  ncceflary,  to  pro- 
pole  for  the  Con  fl.  null  ion  of  Ships,  with  regard  to  the 
Bignels  anti  Meafiire  which  lias  been  eftabliflied,  in 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  the  Thoughts 
ami  Rules  of  the  bell  Mailers.  As  to  what  relates  to 
the  Buttocks ,  &c.  of  the  Parts  and  Members  of  a  Ship, 
fuch  as  the  Dnnctlcs  Bran  fonts,  it  is  not  pofliblc  to 
prelciihe  li.re  Rules,  hecaufc  thofe  Pieces  change  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Ufc  one  deligns  to  make  of  the  Ships  ; 
bur  however,  the  Diminutions  mull  be  made  (lowly, 
and  with  Caution. 


Note,  a  I  in,  That  when  the  Shell  or  Body  of  the  Ship, 
the  Mr.iliuv,  and  Proportions  above  delcribed  are 
pc:  levied,  one  pa  lies  to  the  making  thereof,  lor 
which  1  have  marked  the  Places  in  the  Delcription  I 
luve  given  of  the  Carlines  \  therefore  it  remains  only 
10  regulate  lu  re  the  Thickncls,  Height,  and  Length 
oi  the  Mails. 

The  Length  of  the  Main  Maft  is  found  by  taking 
; \vu c  the  Depth  and  Breadth  oi  the  Ship  joined  together. 
Then-lore  v/lirn  the  Ship  lias  12  Feet  in  Depth,  uiul  29 
m  Breadth,  which  make  together  .]  1  Peer,  the  don- 
hP  make  U.?  heel,  vhkh  mull  be  the  I  Light  ol  the 


Its  Thicknefs  is  regulated  bv  the  n  , 
ry  fix  Feet  of  Depth  giving  it - 
a  the  Cap  it  muft  have  three  (W*  '[ 

;  ir  has  m  rhf*  Ktnmlrri*  «.'*'‘tus  m 


or 


•m 


Main-Maft. 
the  Ship,  every 
Diameter.  At 

the  Thicknefs  it  has  in  the  Etambrie. 

The  five  Sixths  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  JV] ad- 
make  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Fop- Maft  in  the  Chouv mi“r 
The  Length  of  the  Fore- Maft  be  Even  K)(y  > 

that  of  the  Main- Matt  ^  and  that  of  its  Tc^Aa!!?1S  ^ 
portioned  to  it.  i)rc- 

The  Length  of  the  Mizen-Matt  mud  be  fix  scv 
of  that  of  the  Fore- Maft  ;  and  that  of  its  Tod-v^ 
Proportion.  JI1 

I’he  Length  of  the  Main-Yard,  mull  be  tv-ice  1 
Breadth,  and  once  the  Depth  of  the  Ship  joined 
The  Yard  of  the  Fore-Maft,  muft  be  a  Seven?)  T-' 
than  the  Main-Yard.  m  H 

T he  Yard  of  the  Mizen-Maft,  muft  be  one  Foot 
two  longer  than  its  Maft. 

The  Thicknefs  of  the  Yards ,  muft  be  a  little  H- 
than  a  Quarter  of  the  Maft  for  which  they  arcddfaV 

The  Maft  of  the  Boltfprit,  muft  be  a  little  fliortrHu 
the  Mizen-Maft. 

The  Yard  of  the  Boltfprit ,  muft  be  one  Ounrrc- 
fliorter  than  the  Boltfprit. 

The  Yard  of  the  Main-Top-Maft,  muft  be  full  half 
fliorter  than  the  Main-Yard. 

The  Yard  of  the  Forc-Top-Maft,  muft  be  farce  hall 
fliorter  than  the  Mizcn-Yard. 

The  Yard  of  the  Top-Gallant  of  the  Boltfprit,  muft 
be  one  Third  of  the  Length  of  the  Boltfprit. 

But  the  Top-Gallant  of  the  Boltfprit,  muft  have  one 
Foot  or  two  more  in  Length,  than  one  Third  of  the 
Length  of  the  Boltfprit. 

The  Length  of  the  Mizen -Top- Gallant,  muft  be  one 
Third  of  that  of  the  Main-Top-Gallant,  or  a  little  more. 

The  Fore-Top-Gallant ,  muft  be  one  Ninth  fliorter  than 
the  Main-Top-Gallant.  The  Caps  of  the  Malls  are 
odtagoncs,  and  a  little  thicker  than  the  Malls,  bccaufe 
of  the  Cordage  which  run  through. 

The  Scuttles  of  the  Malts  are  varioufiy  regulated, 
according  to  the  Tafte  and  Experience  of  the  Mailers. 
Eut  in  general,  for  every  ten  Feet  of  the  Length  of  the 
Ship,  one  gives  nine  Inches  Breadth  to  the  Main-Scuttle, 
and  the  others  are  proportioned  to  it. 

Note ,  That  when  the  Ship  is  fitted  with  all  'its  Mails, 
and  their  Appurtenances  •,  then  it  muft  be  rigged 
witli  all  its  Cordages,  to  which  the  following  Table 
will  be  of  Ufe.  In  it  are  feen  the  Bignels  and  Dia¬ 
meter  of  all  the  principal  Tacklings  in  Proportion  to 
the  Malls  they  are  to  be  appropriated  i  and  fit  ft,  that 
of  the  Cables. 

Weight  of  Cables  of  a  hundred  Fathom. 

held 


Inches 

A  Cable  of  4  weighs 


4* 

5 

5-1- 

6 

61 

7 

* 

/  * 

8 

8 

9 

9  * 

10 

10! 


o  O  / r 

4OO 

490 

45  « 

6S0 

800 

330 
1 060 
1  200 
1  340 
1490 
1  640 
1  800 

1 97° 


A  Cable  of  1 1  weighs  2 1 50 


J  I  1 
12 

I  2-1 

1-! 

*5 

I  0 

17 

18 

•9 

20 

•n 


.  1  ii* 

—  ado 

-  -/5° 

-  300u 

—  3-5° 

-  35°° 

—  ’SCO 


rYr 

0600 

;oeo 

8uC0 

(JOCO 


Note,  That  licrc  follows  a  Lift  oi  the  •  *  ..y.. 

Breadth  of  fbmc  Ships,  and  of  the  Lengt  i  • 
nefs  of  the  Malls,  and  of  their  1  addings. 


The  Length  of  the  Main-Maft  - 

of  the  Fore- Vlad 
of  the  Boltfprit  -  - 

of  the  Mizen- Muft  - 
of  the  Main-Top- Mail 
of  the  Forc-Top-Maft 

of  the  Mizen -Yard  - 


88 

Diam. 

7^ 

69 

; 

7-1  . 

1  * 
A.  fc 


M 

20 

14 

I 

!■  i 

[2 
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nf  Mizzen -Top  Gallant, 
The Leng*  ^Main-Top  Gallant, 

of  the  Fore-Top  Gallant’ 
of  the  Top  Gallant  of  the  ? 
Bowfpnt,  \ 

Yards. 

Yard,  Feet  long, 

The  Main- JftheFore_Maft, 

of  the  Bowfpnt, 

of  the  Main-Top-Maft, 
of  the  Fore-Top-Maft, 
of  the  Top-Gallant  of? 

the  B°f [hcMain-Top  Gallant, 
of  the  Fore-Top  Gallant, 

gig#  or  Cories  of  the  Main-Maft. 
Stay, 

Shrowds, 

Lanmards, 

Halyard, 

Tacks, 

Sheets, 

Lilts,  ,  ^  , . 

Runners  and  T ackles, 

Leach-Lines, 

Bowlines, 


Braces, 

Buntlines, 


Foremajt . 


Stay, 

Shrowds, 

Lanniards, 

Tacks, 

Sheets, 

Runner  and  Tackles, 

Lifts, 

Halyard, 

Leach-Lines, 

Bowlines, 

Braces, 

Buntlines, 

Mize  n- Maft. 

Stay, 

Shrowds, 

Brayles  of  the  Top  Gallant*, 
Sheet, 

Runner  of  Armour, 

Lifts, 

Bowfprit. 

Halyard, 

Clew-Line  of  the  T op-Gallant, 
Sheets, 

Braces, 

Halyards, 

Buntlincs, 

Main- fop  -  Maft. 

Shrowds, 

Tackles, 

Halyard, 

Stay, 

Sheets, 

Clew-Line 

Bowlines, 

Buntlincs, 

Fore-Top-Maft, 

Shrowds, 

Tackles, 

Halyard, 

Stay, 

Lifts, 

Sheets, 

Clew-Line 

Buntlincs, 

Braces, 

Bowlines. 


28 

25 
2 1 

18 


Dram. 


28 

24 

17 

15 

13 

IO 

9 

7** 


6 

6 


D 


6 


L5 

7^ 

7'* 

8 

7i 

4-** 

9 

9 

26 

16 

8 

8 


*5 

*3 

84 

s; 

8 


4t 


4t 

3i 


Inches 


Bath. 


\ Threads 


Inches 


12 

7 
7 

7 
4 

9 

8 

7l 

24 

14 

7 

7 

26 

4^ 

1 1 

10 
21 
21 


18 

18 

10 

29 

22 

39 

29 

37 

50 

35 
2  S 


‘ Threads 


Threads 


Inches 


13 

9 

20 

37 

37 

27 

27 

40 

20 

25 

27 

12 

12 

36 

25 

9 

12 


4* 
6 

7 

5 

6 

5 

44 
4* 
54 
26 

6 

9 

10 

7 

4 

4 

5 

16 

5 

33 

7 

6 

2 1 
2 1 


7 

>4 

18 

x9 

22 

1 1 


Rigging  of  the  T op-Gm ](ln!  1 

0/  the  Bowfprit: 

Paths: 

The  Halyard  muft  7  ^ 

have  in  Length,  £ 

The  Lifts,  S 

The  Braces,  1 8 

The  Clew-Line,  16 

The  Buntlines,  j8 

The  Sheet,  1 S 


5/  Main-Top 
Gallant. 


The  Tackles  of  the  Sprit-Sail. 

Fath. 

The  Buntlines,  1 8 

The  Braces,  18 

The  Lifts  of  the  Mid-  7 
die  of  the  Yard,  j3 

The  Sheet,  16 

The  Halyard,  6 

The  Safeguard  of  the 
Bowfprit, 

The  Crane-Line,  18 

Tackles  of  the  Fore-Top 

Gallant. 


6 


The  Stay, 

The  Braces, 

The  Lifts, 

The  Buntlines, 
The  Bowlines, 
The  Clew-Line, 
The  Halyard, 
The  Sheets, 


Fath. 

18 

30 

10 

22 

24 

28 


3 


24 


The  Tackles  of  the  Fore-Top 

Maft.  Fath. 

The  Stay,  15 

TheRunrrerandTackies,  8 
The  Lifts,  28 

The  Halyard,  7 

T  lie  Braces,  3  o 

The  Bowlines,  30 

The  Buntlines,  32 

The  Clew-Line,  30 

Tackles  of  the  Fore-Maft. 

Fath. 

The  Stay,  12 

TheRunnerandTackles,  1 2 
The  Lifts,  28 

The  Braces,  20 

The  Buntlines,  24 

The  Tacks,  14 

The  Bowlines,  15 

The  Sheets,  36 

The  Halyard  14 

The  Clew-Line,  35 

The  Lanniard,  5 


The  Stay, 

1  ’he  Lifts, 

Til*-  Halyard, 
The  Clew-Line, 
Tire  B/'aces, 
The  Bun  tlines, 
The  Bbwknes, 


Fiitb. 

•20 

10 

4 

30 

S2 


Tackles  of  the  Main-Top 

Maft. 


Fath. 


The  Stay, 

The  Lifts, 

The  Braces, 

The  Buntlines, 
The  Bowlines; 
The  Halyard, 

The  Cle\V-Line, 
The  Stay  Runner, 


1 1 

2  0 
» 

3° 

33 

34 
8 

34 

18 


The  Tackling  of. the  Main- 

Maft . 


The  Stay, 

The  Stay  Runner, 
The  Lifts, 

The  Braces, 

The  Sheets, 

The  Tacks, 

The  great  Bowline, 
The  Halyard; 

The  Clew-Line, 
The  Buntline, 

The  Lanniard, 


Fath. 
16 
1 6 

29 

30 

3^> 

16 

24 

24 

38 

26 

6 


The  Tackling  of  the  Mizzen - 

Top  Gallant. 

Fath. 

The  Running  Stay,  10 
The  Halyard,  4 

The  Lifts,  10 

The  Sheets,  1 2 

The  Buntlines,  15 

The  Bowlines,  1 6 

The  Braces,  1 1 

The  Tackling  of  the  Mizzen 

Maft. 

Fath. 
10 
8 
28 
16 
20 
18 

5 


The  Stay, 

The  Halyard, 
The  Clew-Lane, 
The  Sheet, 

The  Buntlincs, 
The  Bowlines, 
The  Lifts, 


Inches 


9 

22 

32 

57 

23 
40 


Inches 


Note  again,  That  here  Follows  another  Manner  of  cutting 
the  Tackling,  and  of  regulating  their  Proportions. 

To  this  Effeft,  one  muft  take  a  Line  and  make  an 
oilet  Hole  at  one  End  thereof,  and  turn  ix  round  the 
Top  of  the  Maft,  then  bring  the  Line  downwards,  as  far 
as  the  Chain  Wall ,  to  the  Ram's-hlock ,  which  is  the  firft 
in  order  in  coming  towards  the  Stern  •  ah  cl  take  the 
Mcafure  at  its  Iron  Hoop,  or  at  its  Middle,  according  to 
the  Length  the  Shrowds  muft  hatfe  when  they  are  ftretch- 
cd  out,  which  is  tried  in  this  Manner:  One  cuts  with  a 
Hatchet  a  fmall  End  of  the  Shrowd,  if  it  be  of  fcveral 
Cords,  and  ftretchcs  it  with  Violence  i  then  lie  carries 
the  Line  to  it,  takes  Mcafure  for  all  the  Shrowds,  from 
the  firft  to  the  Jaft ;  and  each  Time  ties  a  Knot  to  the 
Line.  When  he  has  thus  taken  the  Mcafure,  he  goes  on 
Deck,  where  he  chrufts  a  Splicing- Iron,  from  which 
drawing  and  mcafuring  the  L'iifc,  chalking  every  Knot: 
This  done,  he  takes  the  Cordage,  puts  an  End  of  it  to 

%  Th»  h«  follows  another  Manner  of  Rigging  a  the  SplicingJron,  and  then  cuts  it  at  each  Mark.  After- 
Sl“p  of  n3  Feet  iij  Length,  and  28  in  Breadth.  wards  each  Shrowd  is  placed  fepaiate  horn  each  oth  r. 


Threads 


7 

l4 

28 

24 

38 

37 

27 

30 


round  the  Splicing-Iron. 

7  O 


And  in  the  iaine  Order  they 

arc* 
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arc  to  be  placed  round  the  Cap  ol  the  Mall.  'I  hen 
the  oilct  Hole  of  the  Line  is  mcaiiired  on  the  Marks, 
and  in  cutting  each  Shrowd  a  Mail;  is  made  to  it  for  the 
odeL  Mole  •,  and  by  that  Means  one  has  the  Meafures  for 
all  the  oilct  Holes.  This  done,  each  Shrowd  is  thriill 
under  the  oilet  Hole,  as  far  as  the  Place  where  they  can 
touch  one  another.  To  capclate  of  the  Lanniard  tnuft  be 
placed  fir  ft,  then  the  Shrowds,  and  a- top  the  Pulley  of 
the  Lifts,  then  the  Stay. 

Another  Manner  of  cutting  the  Shrowds. 

The  Height  of  the  Maft  mull  be  taken  with  a  Line 
from  the  Bars  of  the  Scuttle,  as  far  as  to  the  Etambraie, 
and  join  to  it  one  Twelfth  of  the  Space  which  is  between 
the  Middle  of  the  Etambraie,  and  the  Girt;  thele 
two  Meafures  being  put  together,  will  make  the  Length 
of  tiie  Shrowds.  Adding  to  it  afterwards  the  Thicknc/s 
of  the  Ton  of  the  Mall,  and  thrufting  a  Bodkin  on  the 
Deck,  to  meaflire  in  a  ftrait  Line  the  Length  of  the 
Rope  taken  on  the  three  Meafures  joined  together ; 
cutting  afterwaids  on  that  Meafure,  one  over  another, 
of  an  equal  Length  at  Bottom. 

ISote,  That  the  Main- St  ay,  and  the  Stays  of  the  Pore  and 
Mizen-Malls,  are  cut  as  follows. 

% 

To  cut  the  great  Seay,  we  mud  take  a  Line  and 
make  an  End  thereof  run  a-top,  round  the  Bar  of  the 
Main-Scuttle ;  then  cake  underneath  the  Meafure  of  the 
Diameter  of  the  Main-Mall,  and  let  the  other  End  come 
down  as  far  as  the  great  Etambraie,  which  is  the  juft 
Meafure  for  the  Length,  and  for  the  oilct-HoIe. 

The  Stay  of  the  Fore-Mall  is  cut,  by  taking  with  a 
Line  the  Length  of  the  Scuttle-Bar,  and  the  whole  Dia¬ 
meter  of  the  Mail,  bringing  the  Line  afterwards  as  far 
as  the  Boltlprit,  or  the  Collar  of  the  Main-Mail. 

To  t'u!  the  Shrouds  of  the  Top-Mail.  The  Length  of 
the  Shrowds  of  the  Main-T 'op-Mafl,  is  found  by  taking 
the  Meafure  of  the  Scuttle-Bar,  from  the  Mortife  of  the 
faid  Mail,  and  joining  to  it  the  Diameter  of  the  Ton  ; 
following  for  the  reft  the  Directions  given  for  the  Mciin- 
Shrowds ,  when  by  one  will  have  the  Meafure  for  the 
oillet-Hole,  and  to  Belage.  The  fame  muft  be  ob- 
ferved  with  regard  to  die  two  Top-Gallants ,  and  thofe  of 
Mixcn  and  Boltfprir. 

To  cut  the  Stay  of  the  Main-Top -Mall.  One  "muft 
take  Meafure  Horn  the  Main  Bar  of  the  Scuttle ,  to  the 
Scuttle  of  the  Fore-Mall.  For  the  Stay  of  die  Fore- 
Top-Mall,  the  Meafure  mull  be  taken  irom  the  Bar  of 
the  Scuttle  of  that  Mail  to  die  Deck,  and  join  to  it  3,  4, 
or  5  Fathoms,  according  to  the  Bigneis  of  the  Ship ; 
and  thus  will  be  found  the  Length  of  the  Stay,  and 
what’s  need! ary  to  fallen  it. 

To  cut  the  Tackles.  One  takes  the  Meafure  of  the  Bar 
of  the  Scuttle  down  to  die  Bottom,  round  the  Ram’s 
Block  ot  the  Lanuiards,  i.  c.  of  that  which  is  more  to¬ 
ward.-.  tiie  Stern  ;  and  they  arc  cut  in  the  tame  Manner 
ut  the  Shrowds. 

To  in!  the  Clew  Lines,  their  Length  is  taken  from  the 
S*.  ut'le  Bar  down  to  the  Deck;  and  that  Length  is 
doubled  as  many  Times,  as  there  are  Spindle-Wheels, 
upon  which  the  Flew  1  .ine  runs. 

To  cut  lie  I Inlynrdi ;  when  they  pals  through  Pul- 
lav,  ol' Return,  the  ir  Meafure  mull  be  taken  twice  from 
1  hr  Cap  of  die  Mall  to  the  Deck,  which  gives  jullly 
i!i. ir  Length,  Jiut  when  they  muft  pals  through  the 
l .hui'/jUt / ,  they  ought  to  have  lour  Fathoms  more.  The 
Halyards  of  the  Pup-Malls  arc  made  of  the  Length  of 
tin'  Mall. 

To  at!  the  Runners  and  their  Tack!: s,  they  muft  have 
111  1  .nigth  a,  many  fathoms  as  the  Ship  is  broad  ;  and 
i!nir  'Lukins  lor  the  Yell! Is  which  have  30  J'VcC  ol 
akd.lTip,  mud  b  r  uf  10  Fathoms,  Thole  lor  Vc  He  Is 
<>:  >  -  F.vt  ol  Midihip,  mull  have  9  Fathoms;  and 
i hula  lurWlfl*.  whii.li  have  no  Feet  ol  Midihip,  8 
V.v  hum  1. 

Jh>  <ut  /•’  ■  7 h  He  (f  the.  Sprit-Sail.  The  Braces  mull 
have  twin:  and  a  hail  tiie  Length  of  the  Yard  ;  and  a 
Fathom  ol  falling. 

Tim  Crane  Line  mull  have  lw’ilc  and  a  half  the  Length 
(,!’  1  lie  Yard. 

\  The  Bvardines  .» 1  die  Length  of  the  Yard,  and  a  Fa - 
thorn  oi  Lifting. 


The  Ciena- Line  i  f  the  Length  of  the  \s--j 
The  Sheets  3  times  the  Length  of  the  v^Y 
The  Lifts  twice  the  Length  of  d.o  Yard* 

Thfc  Halyard  *  of  the  Length  of  the  Yard 

The  Tackling  cfjbs  Tcp-Cal!ant  of  the  Boyf.-. 

The  Stay  4  of  the  I.cngth  of  the  TWn.11 
The  Clewline  4  oi  the  Length  of  the  To, a- 
The  Buntlines  4 1  of  the  Length  of  tiie  Yard 
T  he  Lifts  5  times  the  Length  of  the  Yard  ' 

The  Tackling  of  the  Fore -Top  Mat} 

The  Clewline  5  times  the  Length  of  th,- r 
Mafl,  and  2  Fathoms  of  Lifting.  ° 

The  Buntlines  6  times  the  Length  of  the  Y,.i 
Fathoms  of  Lifting.  u‘:  saL' 

The  Bowline  5  times  the  Length  of  the  Yard 
The  Halyard  the  Length  of  the  Yard. 

The  Lifts  5  times  the  Length  of  the  Yard  ■>  p.  - 
lefs.  5  “  ^nont- 

The  Braces  4S  the  Length  of  the  Yard. 

The  Tackling  of  the  Fore- Maft. 

The  Clewline  4  times  the  Length  of  thel-Wima 
Fathoms  of  Lifting.  5 

The  Halyards  3  times  the  Length  of  the  fame  Mail 
The  Runner  4  times  the  Length  of  the  Mali  tp, 
thorns  left.  M  *  a’ 

The  Buntlines  2 4  the  Length  of  the  Yard  ard  iv 
thorns  of  Lifting.  ’  ‘  j  -• 

The  Braces  twice  the  Lengtli  of  the  Yard,  ard  •»  F, 
thorns  of  Lifting.  5 

The  Bowlines  twice  the  Length  of  the  Yard,  1  or  ’ 
Fathoms  left. 

The  Tacks  twice  the  Length  of  the  Yard,  j  or  2  Fa¬ 
thoms  left. 

The  Sheets  3  times  the  Length  of  the  Yard,  2  Fa¬ 
thoms  left. 

•  The  Tackling  of  the  Main-Top  Maft. 

The  Clewline  5  times  the  Length  of  the  Main-Top 
Maft,  two  Fathoms  lefs  for  a  fingle  Pully. 

The  Lifts  4  times  the  Length  of  the  fame  Maft, 
4  Fathoms  lefs. 

The  Tackles  4  times  the  Length  of  the  fame  Maft,  4 
Fathoms  left. 

The  Halyards  once  the  Length  of  the  kmc  Maft 
The  Braces  4  times  the  Length  of  the  Yard  of  the 
Main-Top  Mail,  and  2  Fathoms  lifting. 

The  Bowlines  3  times  the  Length  of  the  Yard. 

The  Buntlines  5  times  the  Length  of  the  Main-Top 
Maft,  and  5  Fathoms  lifting. 

For  the  Main- Maft. 

The  Clewline  5  times  the  Length  of  the  Maft,  2  Fa¬ 
thoms  left. 

The  Halyard  3  times  the  Length  of  the  Maft,  2  fa¬ 
thoms  lefs. 

The  'Runners  3  times  the  Length  of  the  Malt,  and; 
Fathoms  more. 

The  Lifts  twice  the  Length  of  the  Mall,  ana  :  la- 

thorns  of  Lifting.  r 

The  Tacks  twice  the  Length  of  the  Y  aid,  and  1  ' 

thorn  of  Lifting.  .. 

The  Bowlines  twice  the  Length  ol  the  Yard,  and  1 

thorn  of  Lifting.  ,• 

The  Braces  twice  the  Length  ol  the  Yard,  ant  t 

thorn  of  I  .illing. 

The  Sheets  3  times  the  Length  ol  the  Y  ard.  y 
The  Sheets  of  the  Main-Top  Mull,  twice  cue  L-n  ■ 

of  the  Yard. 

For  the  Mizen-Majl  and  Mizen-Tp  G* . 

The  Sheets  twice  the  Length  <  1  the  Yam. 

The  Clewline  ]  \  the  Length  ol  the  Yard.  t  > 
The  Sheets  of  the  Top-Gallant,  2  l  the  1  .fir-ta  o 

Yard  of  ,  c,\R\. 

The  Clewlines  and  Buntlines  .; )  the  1  <cngi 1  ( 

zen-*l  op  Gallant.  „  ...  ,,  yi4 

The  Lifts  3;  the  length  of  the  lop-(  ML;  J”, 

T  he  Bowlines  .|  I  the  Length  of  the  1 \<>V  t"\ 

'I  lie  Braces  0)  the  Length  of  the  > -in:  *  • 

Gallant. 
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T|.,i  to  cut  the  Cords  which  edge  the  Sails  at 
A4’-'1’’  1  7 inbans  in  French ,  one  muft  take  three 

r'^Tthe  Diameter  of  the  Yard  infide  the  Fully,  of 
rmcl  eets  of  the  Top-Mad,  and  then  cut  each  Cord 
thc Bottom  of  the  Sail,  at  the  Length  of  thofe  three 

Dhmeters,  adding  that  of  an  Inch  Breadth  to  it. 

if  That  to  fix  the  Bowfprit,  the  Collar  of  the 
a  ^’n.  be  paifed  into  it,  at  one  Third  of  its  Length, 
frnm  its  upper  End,  and  place  the  Clump  of 
f^Lltfprit  half  a  Foot  lower;  and  the  Block  of  the 
f  of  the  Top -Gallant  at  half  the  Length  from  the 
rhLn  to  the  upper  End  *  and  the  Ox-Eye  one  Foot 
Tove^the  Collar  of  the  Stay  ;  and  the  Pulley  of  the 
r  np-Line  five  Foot  lower  than  the  Collar. 

To  divide  a  Yard,  it  muft  be  firft  divided  into 
Parts,  and  the  Pulley  of  the  Halliard,  or  Clcw- 
y  placed  in  the  Middle  ;  dividing  it  afterwards 
.  t  ,ree>  fixing  the  Buntlines  to  it,  and  between 
!lU0  ,.lt  aii  the  Yards)  the  Pulleys  of  the  Buntlines. 
l"  Ybc  Yard  of  the  Sprit-Sail  ought  to  be  divided 
■n  two,  and  the  Halyard  placed  in  the  Middle.  Then 
mich  half  is  again  divided  in  two  other  Parts, 
^ejner  in  the  Middle  of  each  Part  the  Pulleys  of  the 
Cmnchnes:  The  Pulleys  of  the  Buntlines  are  between 

thclc  laft  and  the  Middle  of  the  Yard. 

The  Miztn-Yard,  is  divided  into  as  many  Parts, 

as  one  defires  to  fix  Pulleys  to  it. 

To  ;yV  the  Boltfprit ,  one  begins  by  the  Stay  of 

tiie  Top-Mad,  then  the  Trelingare ,  which  is  faftened 
on  the  Stay  of  the  Main-Top- Maft ,  the  Shrowd ,  and 
thc  Strops  ol  the  Lifts, 

To  rig  the  Main-Top- Gallant,  and  Fore-Top-Gallant , 
the  Shrouds  are  placed  firft,  then  the  Strops  of  the 
Lifts ,  anti  the  Stay. 

To  rig  the  Top- Maft  s ,  the  Back  Stays  are  placed 
firft;  then  the  Shrowds,  the  Pulleys  of  the  Lifts,  the 
Stays;  but  thc  Mogues  are  fixed  to  the  Main-Top- 
Mail. 

To  rig  the  Fore-Maft ,  one  begins  by  the  Save  Ra¬ 
him,  then  the  Strap  of  the  Seay  of  the  Top-Maft, 
the  Clew-Lines,  the  Straps  of  the  Lifts,  and  laftly  thc 
Stay.  The  lame  is  obferved  with  regard  to  the  Main- 
Mail. 

To  rig  the  Mi  zen-Top -Gallant,  the  Stay  is  placed 
firft,  which  is  terminated  by  the  Marti cles  of  the  main 
Shrouds,  then  the  Shrowds ,  and  laftly  the  Lifts. 

Fit',  again,  That  the  Number  of  all  the  Pulleys  wanted 
lor  a  Ship,  is  54  for  the  Boltfprit  ;  96  for  thc  Fore- 
Mail  \  11 6  for  the  Main- Mast ;  44  for  the  Mizen - 
Mail :  Bclides  which  are  wanted  166  Rams-Blocks. 

Xs.v,  befidcs,  that  having  thus  far  rigged  our  Ship, 
well  pais  to  the  finding  out  the  Thicknefs  and  Weight 
oi  the  biggelt  Ropes  :  Therefore, 

1  he  Thiducfs  of  thc  Sheet-Anchor ,  muft  be  of  as  many 
ladies  as  there  are  Feet,  in  half  the  Breadth  of  thc  Ship, 
in  Merchantmen,  the  Common  Anchor  is  a  little  lefs  in 
Thicknefs  than  the  Sheet-Anchor. 

1 0  find  how  many  Threads  arc  wanted  for  the  Thick- 
nds  oi  a  Cordage,  one  muft  know  firft  how  many 
ladies  it  has  in  Circumference,  and  number  thc  Threads, 
and  the  Cube  of  the  Cordage  will  contain  the  Number  ot 
Ui  ^  breads.  For  Inftance, 

A  Urdage  ol  r,  Inches  of  Circumference  contains  48 
hte.uls ;  we  will  know  thc  Number  of  the  Threads  of 


,  *  "  '*11 W  >  »  V.  I  1  V_  i  1  t<M  W  L  J  V  A  *  *  • 

ttwil<i£cy  which  is  four  Inches  thick  in  Circumicrcncc. 

yiirrnth  Tushie  >  /  o  ^ 

-  L 

T 
* 


1 


Threads. 

,.|S 

1 6 


4 
7  6 

99 


85  Threads. 


I'?....  /dS  1 6 

Uc°Vc  A  Cordage  ol'  4  Indies  contains  85  Threads. 

1  hat  the  Threads  muft  be  of  an  equal  Bigneis, 
,llK  die  Cordage  equally  light;  for  a  very  tight  Rope 

Ul;cs  wwe  '■threads. 
f  \  4 

eight  of  Cables  of  i  a o  Fathoms,  it  lias 
n  1|  r  01 ’'H'  lj1;»  every  'Thread  of  Inch  a  Cable  weighs 

I  hen-fort:  the  Threads  muft  be  multiplied 
'  11  '*  lcl™y  die  Weight  of  Inch  a  Cable  is  lound  ; 


/> 

which  is  very  clearly  c/emonftrated  in  the  following 
Tabic. 

Tadlj-  of  thc  Thicknefs  of  the  Threads ,  and  cf  tie 

Weight  of  Cables. 


Phi  chief. 
Inches. 

Threads . 

It 'eight. 

Pounds. 

Thicknefs. 

Inches. 

Threads. 

Wefoht. 

Pounds* 

3 

48 

192 

l3  ; 

82  1 

3282 

4 

77 

308 

J4  | 

95  2 

3808 

5 

12 1  i 

4S4 

J5  j 

1093 

4372 

6 

1 74 

696 

16 

1244  ; 

49  7  6 

7 

238 

952 

17 

1404 

5616 

8 

3 1 1 

1244 

18 

•1574  | 

6296 

9 

393 

I572 

*9 

1754  , 

7016 

10 

4  85 

1940 

20 

*943  , 

7?)2 

1 1 

598 

2392 

21 

2144  % 

8576 

12 

699 

2796  | 

22 

2352  . 

* 

940S 

In  the  firft  Column  of  this  Table  is  feen  the  Thick¬ 
nefs  of  thc  Cables ;  in  the  fccontl  Column  the  Number 

of  Threads  *,  and  in  the  third,  the  Weight  of  the  Cables. 

\ 

Note ,  That  the  next  Table  is  to  find  the  Meafure  of 
the  Anchors ,  and  of  the  Cables  by  the  Bigneis  of  the 
Ships,  to  which  they  muft  ferve. 


r  of  the 

Length  of  the  1  Weight  of  the  An  1 

Thicknefs  of  the 

by  Feet. 

’ Anchor  by  Feet . 

chor  by  Pounds  • 

Cables  by  Inches. 

8  • 

3*5* 

33 

4 

9  • 

3  r 

47 

4  * 

10 

4 

64 

5 

1 1 

z 

4's 

84 

5i 

12  l 

4t 

1 10 

6 

1 3-  : 

5; 

140 

6 ! 

14 

6 

1 75 

7 

*5 

64 

2 16 

7- 

1 6 

64 

262 

8 

J7 

7-1 

3 14 

8f 

18  ' 

7i 

373 

.  9 

19 

8 

439 

9! 

20 

«:• 

512 

10 

21 

84 

592 

22 

94  i 

681 

1 1 

23 

9t 

779 

ii4 

24 

10 

884 

12 

25 

\  1  °T 

1000 

124 

26 

io-4 

1124 

l3 

27 

n4 

I259 

*3i 

28 

n4  j 

1405 

*4 

29 

12 

1562 

30 

12 

1 662 

l5 

3 1 

124 

728 

*54 

32 

12? 

996 

16 

33 

1 34 

297 

16* 

34 

1  34 

2300 

1 7 

35 

,4x 

2515  : 

1 7-4 

3 6 

144 

2742  : 

1 8 

37 

1 4  4  ‘j 

2986 

*  K 

38 

1 54 

3242 

*9 

39 

1 5v  1 

35i2 

*9  ‘ 

40 

l5r 

3796 

20 

41 

*  54  ; 

4O96 

20* 

42 

16 

442  6  j 

2 1 

43 

1 64 

/}/42 

21 

44 

174 

5088 

22 

45 

18 

545  *  1 

0  •■» 

- 1 

Note,  That  having  thus  far  fitted  our  Ship  with  its  Cor¬ 
dage,  Tackles,  Crc.  we’ll  proceed  to  rig  it  with  its  dif 
ferent  Sails,  which  are  one  of  its  principal  Implements 
fincc  without  them  it  would  prove  almofl  entirely 
life  Ids. 

A  Sa  11.,  is  an  A  (fern  binge  of  fevera  I  Breadths  of  Can- 
vafs,  or  ft  rang  hempen  Cloth,  lowed  together  by  the 
Lifts,  and  edged  round  with  a  Cord,  faftened  to  the 
Yards  and  Cords  of  a  VefTel  to  make  it  drive  before  the 
Wind  which  bears  thereupon. 

The  Mcaliire  of  Sails  is  very  unequal  :  Their  Breadth1. 
mu(l  be  equal  to  the  Lengths  of  the  Veflris  lor  which 
they  are  drfigned  ;  the  one  mull  be  more  Hack,  and  the 
other  more  tight:  Which  Plfpofitions  depend  on  the 
Tide  and  Judgment  oi’  the  Mailers,  Bui  to  give,  at 
lead  in  general,  Ionic  Uules  lor  their  Mealiire,  J  lay, 

that  t J ic  Length  of  thc  Thirds  to  \\Jikh  liny  an*  to  be 

iaibai'.d 
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faftened  mud  be  taken,  joining  that  Length,  which 
muft  make  the  Breadth  of  the  upper  Part  of  the  Sail, 
with  the  Breadth  of  the  lower  Part ;  and  half  of  both 
Breadths  joined  together,  being  multiplied  with  the 
Height,  one  finds  thereby  what  the  Sail  muft  contain ; 
provided  the  Length  of  the  Yards  be  meafured  by  the 
Breadth  of  the  Canvas  the  Sail  is  to  be  made  of. 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  Sails ,  the  one  fquare,  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  in  high -bottom’d  Veffels.  This  has  various 
Names,  according  to  the  various  Mafts  it  is  faftened  to-, 
as  the  Main-Sail ,  Fore-Sail ,  Mizzen-Sail,  the  Sprit- 
Sail,  dec. 

The  others  are  triangular,  called  Smack-Sails,  and 
by  fome  Latin-Sail ,  becaufe  chiefly  ufed  in  Italy,  and  in 
flat-bottom’d  Veffels  though  they  are  a lfo  ufed  on  the 
Mizzen-Mafts  and  Stays  of  other  Veffels.  They  need 
but  few  Ropes,  and  little  Wind  ;  but  are  dangerous,  and 
not  to  be  ufed  in  foul  Weather. 

There  are  ordinarily  io  Sails  in  large  Veffels,  viz. 
i.  The  Main-Sail ,  or  loweft  of  the  Main-Maft.  2.  The 
Fore-Sail ,  or  loweft  of  the  Fore-Maft.  2.  The  Main- 
Top-Sail ,  which  is  the  fecond  Sail  of  the  Main-Maft, 
reckoning  at  the  Bottom.  4.  The  Fore-Top-Sail.  5.  The 
Sprit-Sail ,  or  Sail  of  the  Bowfprit.  6.  The  Top  Gallant 
of  the  Bowfprit.  7.  The  Mizzen-Sail.  8.  The  Miz- 
zen-Top-Sa'tL  9.  The  Main-Top-Gallant.  10  The  Fore- 
Top-Gallant.  The  Stay-Sails,  the  Bonnets,  and  the  Cafe- 
Sails,  laced  to  the  other  Sails  to  fail  fafter. 

The  Main-Sail  has  in  Breadth  23  Gatherings  of  Dutch 
Canvas,  and  14  Yards  in  Height  ;  and  the  Net-marf/ocd 
Bonnet  is  34  Yards  long,  and  23  Gatherings  broad.  The 
Fore-Sail  has  20  Gatherings  in  Breadth,  and  1 1 4  Yards 
in  Height.  The  Bonnet  3  Yards.  The  Main-Top-Sail 
has  22  Gatherings  downwards,  and  14  Gatherings  a-top, 

1 5 1  Yards  in  Breadth,  and  18  Yards  in  Height.  The 
Fore-Top-Sail  has  downwards  19  Gatherings,  and  12  a- 
top,  and  144  Yards  in  Height.  The  Sprit-Sail  has  14 
Gatherings  in  Breadth,  and  84  Yards  in  Height.  The 
Mizzen-Sail  has  16  Gatherings  downwards,  and  19 
Yards  of  Height  backwards :  The  Bonnet  i4  Gathering, 
and  2  6  Yards  at  the  Head.  Th c  Net-mafhed  Bonnet  has 
2-1  Yards  in  Height,  and  1 6  Gatherings  in  Breadth  a-top, 
and  1  7-I  Gatherings  downwards.  The  Sail  of  the  Main- 
Stay  is  15  Yards  long,  and  13  Gatherings  broad.  The 
Sail  of  the  Mizzen-Stay,  has  in  Height  134  Yards,  and 
1  2  Gatherings  in  Breadth.  And  the  Sail  of  the  Stay  of 
the  Mizzen-Top  Gallant,  is  likewiie  of  the  fame  Pro¬ 
portion  with  that  above-mentioned.  The  Sail  of  the 
Stay  of  the  Main -Top  Maft  has  io4  Yards  in  Height, 
and  6  Gatherings  at  the  Head.  The  Sail  of  the  Top- 
Gallant  of  the  Bowfprit,  has  144  Yards  at  Bottom,  94 
at  the  Head,  and  10  Yards  in  Pleight.  The  Sail  of 
the  Mizzen-Top,  has  at  Bottom  134  Gatherings,  8  at 
the  Head,  and  9  Yards  in  Height.  The  Sail  of  the 
Main. Top  Gallant  has  its  upper  Part  equal  to  its  lower. 
The  Sail  of  the  Fore-Top  Gallant,  has  downwards  12, 
upwards  8,  and  in  Height  y\  Yards  of  Dutch  Canvas  \ 
which  makes  in  all  1626  Yards,  368  Yards  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  Cloth  of  Noail,  and  146  Yards  of  Flcmiflo  Cloth. 

For  the  Mcafures  and  Proportions  of  the  jlnchors  and 
Cables,  wc  muft  take  with  a  Compafs  twice  the  Thick- 
nefs  of  the  Yard  of  the  Anchor  to  find  its  Breadth  •,  then 
vve’ii  double  the  Inches  which  the  Thicknefs  gives,  and 
give  to  the  Length  as  many  Feet,  as  there  are  Inches  in 
that  Thicknefs  doubled,  and  an  Inch  befides  above 
every  Foot.  For  Inflancc,  the  Mcafurc  of  the  Thicknefs 
being  6  Inches  by  the  Compafs,  that  makes  12  Foot  for 
the  Yard,  and  by  adding  13  Inches  to  it,  the  whole 
together  make  13  Foot  1  Inch.  Under  1000  Pounds, 
one  muft,  i.  c.  for  the  Length  of  the  Yard,  add  2  Inches 
for  each  Foot,  in  (lead  of  1,  which  has  been  marked 
above  i  and  under  5000  Pounds  take  three  Times  the 
Thicknefs  to  give  the  Length.  Thus  when  there  are  two 
Inches  and  a  half  of  Thicknefs,  the  Length  muft  be 
jl  Foot,  half  whereof,  which  is  3-},  1  being  taken  for 


find  in  the  fecond  Table,  at  the  firft  Artie'-  > 

Line,  a  common  Anchor  of  r.6  hundrp-l 
Weight  ;  which  is  the  Proportion  of  \he 

Cable  of  20  Inches,  of  the  firft  Article  of  tC'c*'  fur  a 
and  thus  of  all  the  reft.  0t  tlle  ftft  Tab;  ! 


the 


100  Pounds,  the  Weight,  of  the  Anchor  will  be  3. 

For  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Cables  in  Proportion  to 
1  Peight  of  the  Anchors.  We  muft  obferve  in  the  two 
following  Tables,  each  whereof  con  fills  of  12  Articles, 
that  each  Article  of  the  firft  mull  anfwer  to  the  fiime 
Article  in  the  fecond.  For  In  fiance,  in  taking  in  the  iirll 
Article  of  the  firft  Table,  a  Cable  of  20  Inches,  you’ll 


Firft  T  ABLE. 
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Sheet  Anchor 
Common  Anch 
Stream  Anch. 
Kcdge  Anch. 
Graplcr 

2. 

Sheet  Anchor 
Common  Anch. 
Stream  Anch. 
Grapler 

t  3- 
Sheet  Anchor 

Common  Anch. 

Stream  Anch. 

Kedger 

4* 

Sheet  Anchor 
Common  Anch. 
Stream  Anch. 

5* 

Sheet  Anchor 
Common  Anch. 
Stream  Anch. 
Kedger 
Grapler 

6. 

Sheet  Anchor 
Common  Anch. 


104  lb. 
6  003 
56  o  1 

55  0  0 
25  o  o 
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43  0  0 

40  o  5 
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35  3  3 

34  0  2 
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32  o  o 
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7* . 

Sheet  Anchor 
Common  Anch. 

8. 

Sheet  Anchor 
Common  Anch. 
Stream  Anch. 

9* 

Sheet  Anchor 
Common  Anch. 
Scream  Anch. 
Kedger 
Grapler 


22  0  2 
11  0  0 


- 


7  0  0 

23  3  5 
3 


2?  0  0 


18  0  0 
17  0  0 

16  0  2 
4  2  0 
2  2  0 


so. 

Sheet  Anchor  1100 
Common  Anch.  1000 


29 

25 

23 

9 

2 


o  o 
o  o 

3  2 

o  o 
2  7 


28  o  o 
27  o  o 


11. 

Sheet  Anchor 
Common  Anch. 
Stream  Anch. 

1 2. 

Sheet  Anchor 
Common  Anch. 
Stream  Anch. 


700 
600 
5  2  0 


5  0  2 

400 

3  2  3 


The  Sheet-Anchor  is  uled  in  a  Storm  •,  the  Stream- 
Anchor  daily  ;  and  the  Kedger  to  tow  a  Ship. 

Note,  That  though  the  Englijb  follow  in  the  Conftruc- 
tion  of  their  Ships  or  Men  of  War,  the  Method  ot 
other  Nations  *,  or  rather  the  other  maritime  Nations 
follow  at  prefen t  that  of  the  Fnglijh  \  I’ll  give,  not- 

with  (landing,  in  the  following  Tabic,  the  Proportion 

which  they  obferve  in  the  Parts  named  in  the  fol* 
lowing  'I  able. 

Length. 

L  Fat. 

1 3 

18  5’ 

24 


The  Yard  of  the  Bowfprit  Top  Maft 

of  the  Fore  Top  Gallant 
of  the  Main  Top  Gallant 
of  the  Mizzcn  Top  Mall 
The  MaJI  of  the  Main  Top  Gallant 

The  Mizzen  Top  MaJI  - - 

The  Yard  of  the  Fore 'Top  Malt 

of  the  Main  'Top  Mall 
of  the:  Mizzcn  Top  Maft 
The  Mizzcn  Yard  and  Sail 
The  Fore  Top  Maft 
The  Main  MaJI  — 

The  Mizzcn  MaJI 


ss; 

34 

y) 

46 


s 
8 
10 
1 0 
1  •• 

14 


u 


3 
‘17 
55 

00 


11 

1; 

*  * 


natal  arch itecture 


The  Mizzm  Tar  <L 
The  Bowfprit 
The  Main  Tara 
The  Mizzen  Mafi 
The  Main  Mafi 


Length  Didm. 
Feet. 

2<y 


V77 


long  5  but  is  a  little  thinher  and  narrower  forwards  than 
backwards. 


79 

85 

93 

95 

107 


28 

30 

3l± 

36 


The  Beams  of  the  firft:  Deck  are  1  Foot  3  Inches 

thick ;  and  1  Foot  broad,  a  little  more  or  a  little  lefs 

according  as  the  Wood  requires  it;  They  are  placed  at 

the  great  Hatch,  at  7  Feet  Diftance  from  each  other  • 

at  9  Feet  above  the  Bread -Room  ;  and  moll  of  the  others 

are  4  Feet  6  Inches  diftant  from  one  another. 

The  Englfi  commonly  give  of  Length  to  their  Main-  Thofe  of  the  fecond  Deck,  are  a  little  ftronger,  and 

three  times  the  four  Fifths  of  the  Length  of  their  placed  direftly  above  thofe  of  the  lower  Deck  at  the 

Height  of  5  Feet  in  the  Middle  of  the  Ship,  and  of  4 

Feet  6  Inches  forwards.  Thofe  over  the  Bread  Room  are 

placed  once  nearer  each  other  than  thofe  of  the  lower 
Deck . 

The  Beams  of  the  upper  Deck  are  i  Foot  x  Inch 
broad,  fomeofthem  a  little  more,  the  others  lefs,  io 


cr^’  AH  the  reft  is  made  likewiie  in  Proportion  as  the 
cilJf’h'K  more  or  lefs  Length  or  Breadth  •,  for  it  is  the 
greater  or  Iefler  Breadth  of  the  VefTel,  which  contributes 

O 

tov 


vards  its  having  a  greater  or  lefs  Volume  of  Mails  and 
Sails  and  to  make  it  take  more  or  lefs  Wind. 

The  EngHJh  Ships  have  large  and  magnificent  Galleries, 

the  Dutch  have  but  fmall  ones. 

That  here  follows  a  more  exadl  Defcription  of  all 

1  the  Parts  of  a  Man  of  War  of  155  Foot  in  Length. 

%  • 

This  Length  is  taken  from  the  Main  Stem  to  the  Stern 
Poll.  The*Ship  has  36  Feet  ofMidfhip,  and  12  Feet 
of  Bottom  or  Depth  at  the  firft  Deck,  1 7  at  the  fecond 
peck  and  24  at  the  third  Deck,  and  3  Feet  6  Inches  of 

Viboard . 

The  Keel  is  of  three  Pieces,  and  the  Sides  thereof  are 
10  Feet  long,  and  4  Inches  thick  at  their  Ends :  Each  of 
them  being  "joined  by  25  Peggs,  to  each  whereof  is  given 
an  Inch  of  Diameter,  for  every  hundred  Feet  the  Ship  has 

in  Length. 

T  he  Main  Stem  meafured  out  fid  eon  its  Round  nefs,  is  37 
Feet  2  Inches  long,  and  at  the  Square,  in  the  Angle  infide, 
r  Feet  9  Inches.  It  has  7  Feet  of  Curve  Line  •,  of 
Thicknefs  outfide,  ^Inches;  infide  1  Foot  3  Inches  5 
of  Breadth  downwards,  3  Feet  9  Inches  ;  by  the  Middle, 

2 S Inches;  a  top  3  Feet  5  Inches. 

The  Stem  Pofi  has  22  Feet  3  Inches  at  the  Square  ;  of 
Thicknefs  infide,  1  Foot  6  Inches ;  outfide  a  top,  1  Foot 

1  Inch,  and  at  Bottom  1 0  Inches.  Its  Back  is  of  7  Feet 
it  has  of  Binding  infide,  1  Foot  2  Inches. 

The TiUml Tranfom  is  25  Feet  6  Inches  Jong  Lack- 
wards,  and  2  broad  ;  1  Foot  7  Inches  thick  in  its  Mid¬ 
dle,  and  at  its  Ends  1  Foot  5  Inches. 

The  Sims,  or  Supporters ,  meafured  from  their  lower 
End  outfide,  from  the  Tiliard  Tranfom  to  their  upper  End, 
have  14  Feet  9  Inches  ♦,  1  Foot  1  Inch  of  Thicknefs, 

2  Feet  3  Inches  in  Breadth  in  their  Middle,  and  2  Feet 
at  their  End  •,  and  3  Feet  in  Round  nefs  backward. 

The  Counter  Tranfoms  have  in  Thicknefs,  on  the  Stern 

Poll,  t  Foot  1  Inch,  and  from  the  Top  downwards 

1  Foot  2  Inches-,  the  Uppermoft  is  placed  at  2  Feet  2 

Inches,  under  the  Tiliard  Tranfom  the  Port  Holes  arc 

at  2  Feet  Diftance  from  the  Stern  Poll,  and  are  2  Feet  4 

Inches  broad ;  the  Futtocks  of  the  Tillar  arc  8  Inches 

thick,  and  the  Pieces  of  Timber  put  to  lengthen  the 

Poop  afraid  to  27  Feet  6  Inches  above  the  Tillar' s  Tran- 

fem*  an(l  arc  at  3  Feet  3  Inches  Diftance  from  each 
other  a  top. 

Of  the  two  great  Gabarits,  the  firft  coming  from  the 
1  row  towards  the  Poop,  is  placed  at  36  Feet  Diftance 
„  Ecovt  of  the  Main  Stem  ;  and  the  Flowers  have 


yeet  2  Inches  at  the  Square:  At  half  a  Foot  from  the 
Jut  form  there  are  30  Feet  in  Breadth;  and  at  the 
nght  of  17  Feet,  there  are  likewife  36  Feet  in  Breadth. 
k  other  grand  Gabarit,  is  10  Feet  diftant  from  this, 
tjwaids  the  Stern  ;  and  between  both  there  arc  fix  Floor 

,im  ,c,s>  t;K'h  whereof  has  9  Inches  in  Breadth,  and  arc 
1  «Kcu  at  7  feet  Diftance  from  each  other. 

tl  i).  K  !°U  ^art  °*  c*lc  Crfr  Gabarit  forward,  is  8  Indies 
,!:  j1!'1  lom  hill  Ecart  of  the  Main  Stem  ;  and  has 
‘V’001  m  Length, 

JL  lull  (uil'o.vil  backwards,  is  placed  at  1  8  Feet  6 
1  nipth)m  ^lc  the  Keel ;  and  is  386  Inches 

'..j  0  t 

y  “,c  Jlrc  °n  the  Keel  1  Foot  thick  ;  in  the 
litrl  U>1  nc*US  ’  on  the  I  line  of  the  Jlrongdl  Part, 
tliof*  l*lc  Tranfoms  of  the  Viboard,  5  Inches ; 

,  ,!u!  hue  and  back  Parts  are  a  little  thinner. 

fwsiJri  01  th,c  has  been  formed  on  15  Tran- 
E,it  -J\  mt' ,  V’?’  11  the  Line  of  the  biggeft 

•i’i  '  4  wilder  it,  and  one  befides  for  each  Unpe. 

‘Urltne  is  1  Foot  thick,  and  2  Feet  /j  Inches 

W  Vui.ll. 


Inches  thick,  and  28  Feet  long,  molt  of  them  bein 

reet  6  Inches  diftant  from  one  another.  The  Floor- 

Timbers  of  the  Fore-Caftlc,  are  8  Inches  thick,  and  1  o 
long. 

The  Floor-Timbers  of  the  Half-Deck,  and  of  the  Cap¬ 
tains  s  Room,  are  9  Inches  thick,  and  1  Foot  broad.  To 
mcafure  from  over  the  Deck,  and  near  the  Main-Malt* 
They  are  placed  «  the  Height  of;  Feet;  and  at  the 
Height  of  7  Feet  6  Inches  backwards. 

Forwards,  where  the  Bread  Room  begins,  there  is  a  Crofs 

to  hinder  the  Fafhions  from  finking  Infide  ;  the  Pieces 

of  the  Crofs  are  io  Inches  thick  length-wife,  and  t  Foot 
2  Inches  crols  wife. 

The  great  Capfton,  at  that  Part  which  pafics  on  the 
fecond  Deck,  there  are  7  Spindles,  and  only  6  under 
Deck  :  Its  Thicknefs  at  the  Head  is  of  2  Feet  5  Inches  at 
the  Car  line  of  1  Foot  7  Inches,  on  the  Difii  of  1  Foot  5 
Inches  ;  at  the  Head  it  is  5  Feet  5  Inches  high. 

The  Head  of  the  little  Capfton ,  is  1  Foot  6  Inches 

thick,  and  4  Foot  4  Inches  high  ;  it  has  5  Spindles 

round  if,  and  turns  on  a  Dilh  fixed  on  the  Floor- 
Timbers, 

The  Heads  of  the  Pillars  of  the  Bits  are  5  Feet  4 
Inches  high,  and  1  Foot  9  Inches  thick  length-wife  of 
the  Ship,  and  1  Foot  8  Inches  crofs-wife.  The  Bolder 
is  9  Feet  3  Inches  long,  and  1  Foot  8  Inches  thick 
fquare-wife :  The  Heads  are  z  Feet  high  above  the  Bol¬ 
der,  which  at  each  End  extends  two  Feet  beyond  the 
Pi’lars,  and  are  lined  backwards,  with  a  walh-Board, 
to  preferve  the  Cable. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Hawfe- Holes,  is  1  Foot  4  Inches; 
they  are  bored  at  2  Feet  Diftance  from  the  Main  Stem, 
and  at  8  Inches  from  one  another. 

The  Length  of  the  Captain’s  Room,  taken  from  the 
Pieces  of  Timber  which  lengthen  the  Poop  infide,  is  2  r 
Feet,  as  well  as  the  Quarter-Deck;  and  the  Lengdi  of 
the  Fore  Caftle  is  33  Feet. 

The  Cook  Room ,  which  is  Starboard,  is  9  Feet  6 
Inches  long,  and  4  Feet  2  Inches  broad.  The  hind  Parc 
of  the  Chimney  is  4  Feet  5  Inches  diftant  from  the 
Partition  of  the  back  Parc  of  the  Kitchin  ;  the  Iron  Bar 
behind  is  2 1  Feet  diftant  from  the  Mafon  Work,  and 
that  forward  7  Inches,  and  1  Foot  above  the  Pave¬ 
ment;  The  Funnel  for  Smoak,  is  24  Inches  broad,  • 
lengthwife  of  the  VefTel,  and  31  Inches  crofs-wife. 

The  Pit  for  the  Cables,  which  is  on  the  fecond 
Deck,  is  of  26  Feet  6  Inches,  meafuring  from  the  Stem 
infide. 

The  Gun  Room  is  27  Feet  long,  to  mcafurc  from  the 
Tillar  Tranfom. 

The  Powder-Room  is  6  Feet  high,  taking  it  near  the 
Carline . 

The  Arch-Pump  has  3  Feet  3  Inches  of  Diameter,  on 
each  Side  there  is  a  Bread  Room,  and  a  third  dircdlly 
behind.  All  tlicfc  Works  are  made  of  very  dry  Boards, 
and  double  over  one  another.  Two  of  the  Bread  Rooms 
are  lined  with  Tin. 

The  Port- Holes  of  the  fecond  Deck  arc  bored  at  23 
Inches  under  the  Binding  of  the  Scuppcr-Holcs,  and  arc 
from  27  to  28  Inches  broad,  length-wife  of  the  Ship; 
thofe  backwards  are  at  8  Feet  4  Inches  Diftance  from  the 
Shores  infide.  Mod  of  the  others  are  at  about  8  Feet  Di¬ 
ftance  from  one  another;  except  thofe  between  which  is 
the  Kitchin,  which  are  about  4  Feet  6  Inches  diftant  from 
one  another. 

There  are  3  Port -Ho Us  on  each  Side  the  Forc-Cfi.fi !e, 
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and  2  in  the  Quarter-Deck  which  have  in-  Breadth, 
length-wife  of  the  Ship,  2  Feet  1 2  Inches. 

The  Main  Maft  on  the  fecond  Deck,  is  on  that  Side 
towards  the  fore  Part  of  the  Ship,  a  Foot  more  backward 
than  half  the  Length  of  the  Ship,  meafuring  from  the 
Stem  to  the  Stern  Poft.  The  Fore  Maft  is  placed  by  the 
Center  of  its  Diameter,  at  12  Feet  7  Inches  from  the 
Stem.,  taken  Infide.  The  Middle  of  the  Carline  of  the 
Mizzcn  Maft ,  taken  on  the  upper  Deck,  is  at  the  Di- 
ftance  of  20  Feet  6  Inches  from  the  Allonges  of  the 
Poop)  infide. 

The  Pumps  are  at  34  Feet  from  the  Stern- Poft,  in  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Fafhiom  aft.  They  are  rifen,  likewife, 
34  Inches  above  the  third  Deck.  The  Gallows  are 
rifen  21  Inches  above  the  Pumps,  and  have  14  Inches  of 
jutting  out  forward. 

There  is  under  the  Port  Holes ,  between  Decks,  but  one 
Girt,  and  another  Piece  which  extends  infide  from  the 
Lining.  This  Girt  is  14  Inches  broad,  and  8  thick. 
The  Bafe  of  the  Port-Holes  is  42  Inches  broad  by  the 
Middle  of  the  Ship,  but  fore  and  aft  is  a  little  narrower  ; 
and  is  4  Inches  thick.  The  Bafe  under  the  Tranfom  of 
the  Viboard ',  is  20  Inches  broad,  and  3  thick.  The  Vi- 
board-Tranfom  is  10  Inches  broad,  and  6  thick. 

The  firfb  Side-Plank,  above  the  Viboard-Franjom ,  and 
which  joins  it  backwards,  is  14  Inches  broad,  and  2 
thick. 

The  Rudder  is  52  Inches  broad,  downwards,  and  26  at 
the  Jaumiere  ;  upwards  it  is  19  Inches  thick  outfide,  and 
16  infide.  The  Id  elm,  from  the  Top  downwards,  12 
Inches,  and  1 1  crofs-wife. 

The  Bolfter  of  the  Helm  is  placed  2  1  Feet  diftant 
From  the  Bulk-Head ,  meafuring  from  over  the  Tillard 
Tranfom  :  It  has  9  Inches  fquarc-wife,  and  in  its  Length 
1 8  Feet,  which  is  between  the  Peggs,  and  fupports 
the  Helm  in  its  Motion,  it  is  arched  of  4  Inches. 

The  Whip-Staff  is  12  Feet  3  Inches  long,  cxclufive  of 
the  Ring. 

The  Main  Bitlacle  is  6  Feet  6  Inches  long,  5  Feet 
broad,  and  r  6  Inches  in  the  Intervals,  it  being  divided 
into  five.  The  little  Bittacle  is  3  Feet  6  Inches  long, 
3  Feet  4  Inches  in  Height,  and  1 3  Inches  in  the  Spaces  •, 
it  is  Jikewife  divided  into  three  Partitions  or  Windows. 

The  Architrave,  which  is  over  the  Tillar  Tranfom,  is 
18  Inches  broad  in  its  Middle,  16  Inches  at  each  End, 
and  5  Inches  thick.  It  juts  out  5  Feet  6  Inches  behind 
the  Allonges  of  the  Poop,  and  is,  by  its  Middle,  10 
Inches  above  the  Side  Planks  of  the  upper  Deck,  which 
terminate  to  it :  It  is  fupported  by  14  upright  Beams 
reverfe-wife,  which  are  8  Inches  broad,  and  6  thick. 
The  two  of  the  Middle,  between  which  the  Helm  pafies 
when  it  plays,  are  32  Inches  diftant  from  one  another. 
There  is  a  good  Plank  of  Oak  on  the  Bulk  Head,  and 
is  lined  with  Planks  two  Inches  thick. 

The  Freeze  which  is  over  the  Architrave  is  3  Inches 
and  a  half  thick,  and  juts  out  4  Indies  a  top,  being 
nailed  at  Bottom  to  the  Architrave  *,  it  pafies  likewife,  by 
1 1  Inches  on  the  Sides  beyond  the  Side  Planks  ;  on  which 
Sides  the  Foot  of  the  Gallery  is  joined. 

The  Sim  alium,  which  is  over  the  Windows  of  the  Gal¬ 
lery,  is  infide,  at  7  Feet  of  the  hind  Parc  of  the  Boards 
which  lengthen  the  Poop  ;  and  to  mcafure  from  the  Top 
of  the  Freeze,  which  is  over  the  Architrave,  flanring,  as 
far  as  the  Top  of  the  Simatium  •,  this  is  found  placed  6 
Feet  4  Inches  above  the  other,  having  for  its  Middle  15 
Inches  in  Breadth,  and  1  S’  at  its  Ends,  and  as  much 
arching  as  the  Architrave  underneath  :  Its  Thickncfi, 
which  is  4  Inches  and  a  half,  re-enters  inwards,  of  an 
Inch  and  a  half  round  the  Foils  of  the  Gallery.  The 
other  Free/c,  which  is  2  filches  thick,  is  a-top,  and 
in  i Middle  36  Inches  above  the  lower  Freeze,  and  the 
'Tranfom  atop  juts  backward  12  Inches  beyond  the 
Flanks, 

I  lie  ]  r  st  01  Support  of  the  Gallery  is  10  IAet  long; 
it  has  infide  7  Fuuoiks,  6  Inches  broad,  and  5  thick; 
and  as  many  under  the  Covert,  It  juts  out  36  Inches 
devoid  the  Piu  .s  oi  Timber  which  lengthen  the  Poop, 
mwatds  the  Body  oi  the  Ship.  The  Pediment  of  the 
(iallciy  is  jd.nid  39  Inches  forward,  on  the  back 
Side  of  the  jJllbn»t's  ;  the  Flank  which  is  placed  up- 
i.ghr,  and  adumM  with  Relievo's  on  the  Side  of  die  Gal- 
kiy,  js  Ik  ladr  l  road  backwards,  and  13  lot  watch. 


T  he  Pofts  with  their  Figures  and  Ornaments 
broad,  and  as  much  Thicknefs  as  the  ,  12 I;e.\ 
low  it.  Ulcv° s  will  SJ. 

Note,  That  here  follows  fome  very  iifenil  * 

Conftru&ion  of  Veffcls  that  they  may  fail  ^  for 

The  Main  Stem  is  a  principal  Piece  on  w]  *  f 
the  other  molt  principal  Members  of  a  ShtT  1  ^  0i 


tion’d  ;  a  Method  which  Experience  ha?  dir. 

the  belt  of  all  ;  and  in  fadt  it  is  the  innf}-  °VCr(i  ljr 

followed,  tho*  fome  other  Members  niav  hr*  COni!nonV 

ken  for  Foundation,  in  which  the  Ship-buikW^  ta‘ 

well  fuccecd,  if  he  adds  to  it  the  Proportions  t?U 

muft  be  made  round  outfide,  to  break  the  ^  le 

the  Sea.  The  modern  Method  is  to  put  to  01 

Bottom  of  the  Stem,  infide,  beginning  at  its £' 

then  going  upwards,  ftrong  Pieces,  Guerlandt^M 

which  are  joined  together  with  the  Stem  and  other  u™' 

bers  in  the  Cheeks,  which  ftrengthen  much  then, 
and  all  the  Head.  Cutwater, 

There  are  no  Rules  to  be  preferibed  for  thr 
and  Proportions  of  the  Cutwater-,  that  depends afe 
entirely  on  the  Experience,  Tafte,  and  Gcak  JjT 
Undertakers.  Notwithftanding  which  it  is  certain  / 
the  Volute  under  the  Lion,  ought  never  to  exreM^ 
Height  of  the  Tar d- Bearers  at  the  Fore-Caftle  \VJ1C 
there  is  one.  Formerly  the  Cutwaters  were  very 
at  prefent  they  are  made  fliort,  light,  and  much  arched'’ 
rifing  up  almoft  in  a  ftrait  Line,  which  does  not  fom 
very  commodious,  efpecially  in  large  Veffels,  beaufe  one 
cannot  find  the  Space  requir’d  for  thcUfes  to  whir*  rU. 
Part  feems  to  be  defign’d. 

It  is  true,  that  when  a  Ship  is  built  only  ro  fij|  on 
fome  fliort  Expeditions,  either  in  War,  or  otherwife 

and  not  to  carry  large  and  heavy  Ladings,  it  b  protn 

to  make  the  Cutwater  pretty  fliort,  and  the  Bowfpnt 
likewife,  becaufe  the  longer  the  Cutwater,  the  more  the 
Trace  it  makes  gives  Strength  to  the  Waves,  to  Me 

and  make  the  Veflcl  roll,  efpecially  in  hard  Weather 
which  retards  its  Sailing. 

The  Cutwater  is  fometimes  expofed  to  Accidents, 
which  not  only  render  it  ufelefs,  but  even  hurtful,  if  it 
be  long  and  loaded  with  Wood ;  and  then  one  is  obliged 
to  cut  it  at  Sea :  Befides  which  it  often  makes  the  Ship 
fall  on  its  Nofe.  A  Man  of  War  fhouJd  have  a  Cut¬ 
water  at  leaft  of  a  middle  Bignefs,  becaufe  of  the  Ad¬ 
vantages  Sailors  reap  from  it,  as  well  to  wadi  their  Per- 
fons  and  Cloaths,  and  for  their  naturalNeceflities,  as  for 
the  Working  of  the  Bowfprit.  It  ferves  as  a  Prifon  for 
thofe  who  are  put  in  Irons  ;  befides  which  the  Cutwater 
is  a  great  Ornament  to  a  Ship. 

When  the  Keel  lowers  more  than  the  reft  of  the  Ship, 
it  makes  a  deeper  Trace,  which  hinders  the  Ship  from 
lying  by.  Some  make  it  a  little  rifing  in  its  Middle, 
becaufe  there  lies  the  heavier  Part  of  the  Lading,  which 
makes  that  Middle  to  go  down  by  Degrees,  which  then 
becomes  even  with  the  reft  of  the  Keel,  and  renders  it 
ftrait :  On  the  contrary,  it  happens  very  often,  that 
when  the  Keel  is  made  ftrait,  it  bends  afterwards  outfide, 
whence  proceeds  fcveral  Inconvcnicncies. 

The  End  of  the  Heel  of  the  Keel  which  juts  out,  is 

a  Support  for  the  Rudder. 

T  ic  Rudder  is  not  made  to  go  down  lower  than  the 

Keel,  for  fear  it  fhould  touch.  It  muft  not  be  too 
large,  left  it  fhould  render  the  Working  ol  the  Ship  too 
difficult,  and  more  cafy  to  be  carried  oft  by  the  1 C1J1* 
peft ;  neither  is  it  to  be  made  too  narrow,  bccauk  tu 
Ship  would  not  feel  it  enough  ;  nor  afcend  too  high,  h- 
caufc  of  the  Buttock’s  Bar,  which  by  prefling  too  1,u'‘ 
upon  it  would  obflruft  its  Motion  ;  but  on  the  otK. 
Side,  it  mult  not  be  kept  too  low,  bccaule  il  the  ^ 
was  to  defeend  lower  than  the  Bulk  Mead  ol  the  >‘u 
Room,  it  would  embarrafs  that  Room,  and  mu e.  - 
almoft  impracticable  ;  fo  that  much  Regard  oi-g*11 
be  had  to  proportion  well  its  Height. 

Note,  That  to  fpcak  in  few  Words  of  the  LI)l<51 
Rudder,  and  explain  how  a  Ship  which  n>  w  'Jj  N 
Mals,  changes  Place  by  the  Morion  ol  ;l  nw  pu(fJt 
der,  we  muft  confulcr,  that  to  put  a  Slup  * 
of  the  Compafs,  the  Rudder  mull  be  nutti  * 
towards  that  Point.  Therel ore  when  it  n  n1. 
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fmrfards  the  Side  where  the  Cap  is  to  be  carried, 
cea  which  rolls  and  ftrikes  againft  the  Rudder, 
Helm  plays  and  makes  it  turn,  makes  ne- 
C  the  Ship  turn,  till  both  the  Ship  and  the  Rud- 
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Sows"  that  the  longer  the  Ship  is,  the  fmaller 
'  the  Motion  which  the  Rudder  gives  it.  It  1 
u-  Rmfon  that  the  Steers  Man  is  always  inAdtion, 

f  Ido m'ftopV  and  bas  a^aYs  Hs  Hand  at  the  Whip- 
jf£  became  the  Currents  and  Winds  are  always 
movin0*  and  changing.  It  would  be  eafier  to  fteer  a 
Ship  if  it  ihould  fail  in  Seas  where  there  is  no  Current, 
d  was  only  moved  by  the  Wind.  The  Currents  arc 
a"ver  favourable  to  the  Rudder,  but  when  in  a  (trait 
Line  with  them,  or  at  lead  thereabout ;  the  Agitation 
on  the  Currents  which  take  fide- wife,  being  of  no 
jjfe  What  hinders  a  Ship  from  feeling  its  Rudder, 

•  when  the  Currents  which  take  it  fide-wife,  arc 
(ironser  than  the  . Motion  which  the  Make  of  the  Ship 
trives  to  the  Water  ;  and  when  the  Rudder  is  too  nar¬ 
row  and  not  prefled  by  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Wa¬ 
ter  to  make  it  move.  The  fame  Thing  happens  in 
a  Calm  and  when  there  are  no  Currents  ;  and  in  ge¬ 
neral  when  the  Rudder  is  not  well  proportioned  to  the 

Bignefs  and  Conftrudlion  of  the  Ship,  of  when  it 
does  not  /ink  enough  backward,  as  it  is  necefiary  for 
the  Rudder  to  receive  the  Imprefilon  of  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Water.  The  fame  happens  when  the 
Stern  of  the  Ship  is  too  large,  and  hinders  the  Sea 
from  (hiking  as  it  Ihould  againft  the  Rudder.  It  is 
certain,  that  the  greater  is  the  Angle  which  the 
Motion  of  the  Rudder  makes  with  the  Keel,  the 
(lower  is  the  Sailing  of  the  Ship  ;  for  it  is  a  Sign  either 
of  a  Calm,  or  of  a  contrary  Wind,  and  that  the  Sea 
which  is  very  fmall,  ftrikes  but  little  againft  the  Rud¬ 
der;  on  the  contrary,  the  quicker  a  Ship  fails,  the 
better  it  obeys  its  Rudder. 

It  is  very  proper  that  a  Man  of  War  fhould  be  broad 
upwards,  to  move  the  Cannon  with  greater  Facility,  and 
to  contain  a  greater  Number’  of  Men  for  its  Defence. 
The  Ships  of  Burden  *muft  have  a  deep  and  big  Hold, 
to  contain  a  greater  Quantity  of  Merchandize,  and  nar- 
jow  a-top,  that  it  may  want  but  few  Men  to  work  it. 

A  Ship  built  both  for  War  and  Trade,  muft  be  of  a 
middle  Capacity  and  Bignefs,  viz.  134  Feet  long  from 
the  Stem  to  the  Stern- Poft. 

The  beft,  ftrongcr,  ancl  broader  Pieces  of  Timber, 
are  employ’d  for  the  Conftrudtion  of  large  Ships.  Long 
and  narrow  Veflcls  fail  better  than  large  and  Ihort  ones 
of  the  lame  Burden,  becaufe  they  float  more,  having  a 
greater  Extent  of  their  Body,  flat  on  the  Water.  The 
Conftmflion  of  a  Ship,  the  fore  Part  whereof  is  large  a- 
toj\  and  acute  at  Bottom,  is  thought  the  fined,  and 
tho/e  Ships  are  fuppofctl  to  fail  better;  bccaulc  the 
Breadth  a  top,  giving  it  a  greater  Support  on  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  gives  nlfo  to  the  lower  Part  which  is  (harp,  a 
greater  facility  to  cut  the  Sea:  Though  when  they  arc 

acute,  they  cannot  lb  call Jy  tack  about,  and  come  to  the 

Wind. 

(hr Veflcls  which  arc  too  ftrong  of  Wood  a-top, 

Bottom,  do  not  fail  well ;  in  that  Cafe  it  is 

*  ,t>))!’1’ 10 ,^CCP  the  Cannons  in  the  Hold  till  they  be 
•'•‘i.ad,  1  hole  which  fall  backward  do  not  fail  well 
^•nc'1  •  whether  the  Fault  proceeds  from  the  Con- 

or  a  bad  Stowage;  the  lame  muft  be 
•l  f)‘  thole  which  lean  too  much  forwards.  When  this 
1(  ,  i)mc(  tds  hum  their  Conltrudion,  the  Fore-Mad 

•  t(Mc  made  to  lean  backwards,  to  cafe  the  fore  Part  of 

do  Ship. 

1 .  IS  Cn  ( •>.  1 11  #1...*  *  t'i  *  r  mu  f 

fs 


to  make  the  whole  Ship  change  Place.  Whence 


muft 
is  for 


^  I*  iHuiain,  dint,  in  general.  Ships  of  a  middle  Bignefs 
I'1'  are  l.umer  at  Sea  than  very  large  ones; 

,  w"  iV*  ■  ^'s  llfl»ht  oi  the  It  •  letards  their  Courfe,  and 

1  *u  tlH'V  ni  1  4*1  in .  .  ...  I  fy  t  J  )  t  n  I  t 


Third  of  their  Length,  taken  from  the  Fore  td  the  hind 
Part ;  for  if  their  greater  Breadth  was  more  forwards, 
-a  Ship  could  not  cut  the  Sea  with  the  fame  Facility  ;  and 
if  more  backwards,  it  would  drive  away  the  Motion  of 
the  Sea  too  far ;  which  being  weakened  thereby,  with 
regard  to  the  Rudder,  would  hinder  it  from  being  felt. 

The  Captain’s  Room  is  fltuated  backwards,  becaufe 
the  Motion  of  the  Ship  is  left  felt  there,  and  becaufe  alfo 
he  can  from  that  Place  fee  all  over  the  Ship. 

The  upper  Deck  leans  fometimes  by  one  Foot,  on 
the  Gun-Room,  that  the  Cannon  may  be  levelled  with 
more  Facility.  In  Merchant-Ships  the  Deck  is  fome¬ 
times  half  a  Foot  lower  near  the  Main-Maft. 

In  Men  of  War,  the  Side-Planks  between  Decks  thuft 
be  level  with  the  Water  ;  wherefore  there  wants  but  lit¬ 
tle  Height  between  Decks;  which  notwithftanding,  as 
well  m  Men  of  War,  as  in  others  where  there  are  two 

Decks  at  leaft,  the  Space  between  both  muft  be  of  a 
Man’s  Height. 

If  the  great  Width  a-top  of  Men  of  War  is  advan¬ 
tageous  for  fighting,  becaufe  of  the  Quantity  of  Men 
it  contains,  thofc  which  are  narrower  have  in  their  Turn 
the  Advantage  of  being  not  cafily  boarded,  -becaufe  their 
large  and  round  Belly  drives  away  the  Enemy,  and  ren¬ 
ders  the  throwing  the  Grapler  more  difficult ;  but  efpe- 

cially  becaufe  the  Enemy  cannot  fo  eafilyjunip  into  iuch 
a  Ship. 

Ships  are  not  to  be  rifen  too  much,  too  much  Height 
renders  them  light,  and  they  take  too  much  Wind. 
On  the  other  Side,  when  they  are  too  low  the  Waves 
cover  them  with  Water  continually.  Care  muft  be  taken 
like  wife,  that  the  Boards  fiiould  not  be  too  much  arched, 
becaufe  then  they  break  and  fplit  cafily.  The  Boards 
are  ill  bent,  when  in  heating  them  they  are  too  much 
prefled  at  Bottom. 

Ships  which  are  too  long  are  weak  of  Conftruftion  in 
all  their  Members  ;  they  commonly  work  and  fplit, 
efpecially  when  they  touch.  Thofc  which  are  too  fliorc 
don’t  fail  well,  and  roll  extremely.  Thofe  which  have 
too  much  Malt  are  cafily  overturned. 

The  Keelfon  is  made  larger  than  the  Keel ,  becaufe 
of  the  Hole  made  in  it  for  the  Foot  of  the  Main-Maft: 
It  is  joined  and  well  faftened  to  the  Keel  with  Iron  Pegs, 
and  contribute  much  towards  (Lengthening  the  Ship. 

Ships  arc  calked  and  done  over  with  Pitch  and  Tar, 
as  well  to  preferve  them  and  make  them  laft,  as  to  hin¬ 
der  the  Water  from  running  through  the  Cracks  and 
Seams;  this  Operation  is  made  by  means  of  Tow, 
which,  after  it  has  been  boiled  and  dried,  either  in  the 
Sun  or  in  an  Oven,  is  (pun  very  loofe  as  big  as  the 
Arm,  and  thruft  afterwards  by  the  Calker  into  the 
Seams  of  the  Ship.  Some  life  for  the  fame  Purpofc 
Mofs,  or  the  Hairs  ofBcafts  ;  but  Mofs  is  beft  for  the 
Cracks,  and  low  for  the  Seams  :  When  the  Scams  and 
Cracks  are  lined  with  it,  they  muft  be  done  over  with 
Tallow,  Pitch,  and  Tar. 

The  Graving  a  Ship  is  to  be  done  over  with,  from 
underneath  to  the  Line  of  Water,  is  a  Compofition 
made  of  Roflu,  Tallow,  Brim  (tone,  Train-Oil,  and 
pounded  Glafs,  to  preferve  them  from  Worms.  When  a 
Ship  is  to  make  a  long  Voyage  it  is  (heathed,  and  the 
Boards  thereof  are  garniflied  with  an  almoft  infinite 
Number  of  fmall  Nails. 

The  Ribs  and  Members  placed  to  the  Gabarits ,  be¬ 
tween  which  the  main  Hatch  is  fltuated,  muft  be  very 
ftrong  of  Wood,  becaufe  the  A  pm  u  re  weakens  that 
Part,  where  there  arc  neither  Beams  nor  Futtocks  to 
traverfe  the  Ship. 

The  Viboard  is  higher  on  the  fore  Part,  than  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Ship,  to  (belter  it  againft  the  Rage  of  the 
Sea.  The  Bars  of  the  Scuttle  of  the  Top-Gallants  fervo 
to  keep  the  Loofcs  of  the  Flag,  therefore  there  is  but 
one  Hole,  At  the  Cutwater ,  under  the  Bulk-] lead* 

*  «  ^  «  #  ■  l  1  1  1  «  1  t 


there  is  a  Cat- 1  lead  to  fupport  it,  when  the  Anchor  i.s 
worked. 

At  each  Shrewd  is  an  Iron  Chain  very  even,  and  aft 
iX  ln7jfJiU  il  t:^aiu'c  10  touch  on  Shallows  and  Shelves ,  of  a  Piece,  which  travcrles  it ;  to  which  a  Rope  is  tied, 
;-i  ’!|UV  av  ,U(J  IUU  »°.r  °IV  eaflly.  On  the  other  Side,  which  runs  on  four  fpindlc  Wheels,  by  means  whereof 

"  .sr, ai(:  *H,t  °l ’little  Die  for  their  Burthen.  the  Shrowds  are  made  tighter,  to  keep  the  Mails  firm 

IU.C  broader  before  than  behind  ;  if  they  on  each  Side.  There  is  another  Cadena  or  Chain,  which 
r  tu  him]  tlu*v  would  left  feel  their  Rudder .  is  moveable  and  Li  ves  to  pals  a  Crane  into  it,  to  lilt  up 

‘T“*Uir  of'  Ships  muft  be  found  at  one  1  ’  '  ”  1  . L“  ~  C/,rt 


Id  UlUVV-UUiO  JL«  »  V.l  - 

on  board  heavy  Burthens,  and  put  the  Shallop  to  Sea. 

The 
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The  Puttock-Shrcwds  are  made  tighter  by  Means  of  Ram’s 
Blocks. 

When  all  the  Cracks  and  Seams  have  been  well  calk¬ 
ed,  all  the  dead  Work  is  done  over  with  Pitch  and  Tar 
(this  Term  of  dead  Work  being  taken  in  its  wideSenfe 
for  all  that  is  out  of  the  Water)  for  the  Pitch  does  not 
flick  to  what  is  in  the  Water. 

Note,  That  after  this  Explication  of  the  different  Pieces, 
or  Members  a  Ship  is  compofed  of,  of  their  diffe¬ 
rent  Ufes,  we 5 J 1  put  a  Ship  on  the  Stocks,  and  ihew 
what  Order  is  obferved  in  the  Difpofition  of  thofe 
different  Pieces,  and  how  they  are  joined  together, 
giving,  at  the  fame  Time,  a  clear  Explication  ot  the 
different  Terms  they  are  exprefied  by  :  Therefore, 

i,  Model,  or  Gabarit. 

When  a  Ship- builder  makes  the  Draught  cr  Model  of 
the  Conftrudtion  of  a  Ship,  he  gives  the  Name  of  firft 
Model  or  chief  Bib,  to  that  Rib  which  is  to  be  placed 
under  the  main  Beam,  and  which  anfwers  to  it ;  and 
even  to  the  whole  Model  raifed  perpendicularly  over  it. 

The  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  Model ,  fore  or  aft, 
are  the  other  Models  railed  on  the  other  Beams,  fore 
or  aft.  Thofe  Ale  dels  are  made  with  Pieces  of  thin 
Boards,  to  rrprcl’cnt  the  Length,  Breadth,  and  Caliber 
of  the  Members,  and  Parts  ot  a  Ship,  when  to  be  built 
and  put  on  die  Stocks. 

Explication  of  the  firft  Model. 

Figure  I. 

t.  Ribs  of  the  firft  Deck,  which  nuift  have  two  Thirds 
of  the  main  Sfem. 

2.  Eutiocks  of  the  upper  Deck  ;  they  muff;  have  the 
fame  Thickncfs  with  rhe  Ribs  of  the  firft  Deck. 

3.  The  Scupper  Holes  Bindings,  of  the  lower  Deck, 
arc  Pieces  of  Wood  which  running  round  the  Ship  in- 
lidc,  ierve  to  join  it,  and  mull  be  19  Inches  broad, 
and  5  or  6  Inches  thick  ;  thofe  of  the  upper  Deck  1  7 
Inches  broad,  and  3 4-  to  4  Inches  thick.  Which  is  the 
Decifion  of  Maker  Ship-builders  who  have  regulated  the 
Proportions  of  a  Ship  of  137  Feet  in  length. 

4.  Snipper- Holes*  they  arc  Apertures  made  fhelving, 
in  the  Length  of  aPiece  of  Wood,  placed  on  the  Side  of 
the  Ship,  for  the  running  out  of  Rain  and  Sea- Water. 
The  Scupper- Holes  ot  the  upper  Deck,  /'.  c.  the  Pieces 
of  Wood  where  the  Holes  arc  made,  mull  be  4  Inches 
broad,  and  4  thick  ;  and  the  Holes  have  2  Inches  Dia¬ 
meter,  if  the  Aperture  be  round,  but  it  is  moll  common¬ 
ly  made  fquare-wile,  and  of  fcvcral  Pieces.  The  Scup¬ 
per- Holes  of  the  lower  Deck  mull  be  6  Inches  broad, 
and  5 4  Indie*  thick  •,  and  the  Holes  have  3  Inches  Dia¬ 
meter. 

5.  'The  Par  dens  of  the  Deck ,  which  muff,  be  1  7  Inches 
broad,  and  4  1  thick  :  We’ll  have  Octillion  afterwards  to 
regulate  better  their  Proportions. 

(>.  TJic  Side-  Thinks,  which  lerve  to  cover  the  firft 
Gun-Deck,  arc  2  1  Inches  thick. 

7.  The  BPjhr  of  the  Carriage. 

8.  The  ]■  i u or -Timber  of  the  lower  Deck,  which  is  a 
Girder  placed  with  li-vci.il  others,  throughout  the  Breadth 
ot  a  Ship,  and  lefts  on  two  Ribs,  by  its  two  Ends. 
Moll  Cai palters  give  than  1  J  Inch  for  every  jo  Feet 
of  the  Length  of  the  Ship,  taken  from  the  Stem  to  the 
Stern-Poll  ;  every  10  Feet  in  Length  given  them,  like- 
wife  an  Inch  at  Ruundnefs  Arch-wile. 

9.  The  Wheel  of  tile  Carriage. 

10.  Tlu*  /ihngc  ot  the  Migrinier,  which  is  the  firll, 
or  that  joined  with  the  Rib  and  Knee  of  rhe  Bottom. 

1  1.  The  Knee  of  the  Hot  lorn,  which  is  joined  with  the 
firll  .  I! wages  and  Ribs,  they  mull  have  in  their  Angle 
half  the  Thickncfs  of  the  Stem. 

.1.  Mon  e  1.,  or  (la  bar  it. 

F  1  g  v  h  f.  If. 

1.  The  Kt '  /. 

a.  Die  i'luijdrm,  which  begins  at  Number  2,  and 

tilde  ,tl  2. 

J  he  lloor-limber,  which  erotics  over  the  Kce’ 
anil  ovc t  all  the  Bottom. 

1  he  / baling  or  Hlonge,  which  lunns  the 
Breadth  and  iLj-ili  ui  the  Ship. 
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5.  The  S err e-Bauqui erre,  in  which  the  R 
joined,  in  the  Shape  of  a  Swallow’s  Tail  tl® 
Bauquierres  run  all  round  the  Ship.  Thev  k 
times  half  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Stem  tal  *Ve-  ^°me' 
others  give  them  two  Fifths  of  that  fame  Thi  ^e> 

6.  The  Vaigre  above  the  Scupper-Holes  Mndhf' 

7.  T he  Rib  of  the  firft  Deck. 

8.  The  lower  moll  Deck  between  the  Flow*™  , 

lower  Precinfl.  s  9nd  the 

9.  The  Flowers :  For  the  Beauty  of  model  th*  » 

muff,  afeend  and  rife  with  a  Roundnefs  aerLki  * 

Sight,  and  well-proportion’d.  The  Flowers  JV0^ 

by  the  Junction  of  the  Floor-Timbers  with  rH  v 
of  the  Bottom.  the  Knees 

10.  The  Side  Blanks  between  the  Girts. 

11.  The  Girts  with  their  jutting  out. 

12.  The  Tranfom  of  the  Vibtard,  which  mak«  .l  ,  „ 

and  higher  Girt  of  the  Ship,  and  which  is  nioft  lit  f 
other  Girts.  1Kc  ke 

1 3 .  Beams  of  the  upper  Deck. 

14.  A  Strop  commonly  placed  on  the  Binding 

the  Allonges  are  under  it,  to  ftrengthen  the  Ship  wi  i! 
carry  much  Cannon.  “  ™cil 

15.  The  Vaigrts  of  Empature  of  the  Knees  and  Finn. 

Timbers.  or" 

,  l6. ■  Thetfifcfw  of  the  Bottom,  and  placed  under 
the  firft  Girts.  cr 

17.  The  Car  line,  which  is  the  biggefl  Piece  of  Wood 
employed  in  the  Hold  of  a  Ship  j  feveral  of  them  are 
put  End  to  End,  and  placed  on  all  the  Ribs,  and  as 
they  ferve  to  tie  them  with  the  Keel,  they  are  often  1 
led  Keelfoii ,  or  falfe  Keel. 

18.  The  Carriage  of  a  Ship  Gun. 

19.  Planks  which  ferve  to  cover  certain  Notches  made 
in  the  Floor- 1  itnbers,  of  which  the  Bottom  of  the  Ship 
is  compofed;  and  thofe  Notches  ferve  for  the  Evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  Water,  which  is  in  the  Ship  from  the  Prow 
to  the  Pumps. 

20.  The  Jar  lot  of  the  Keel,  where  the  Gabord  enters ; 
it  is  a  Kind  of  Notch  made  in  the  Keel,  in  the  Stem* 
and  in  the  Stern- Poll  of  the  Ship,  to  introduce  into  it  a 
fimll  Part  of  the  Side-Planks,  which  cover  the  Members 
of  the  Ship. 

21.  The  Line,  which  hanging  to  the  Level  of  the 
biggeft  Part  of  the  Ship,  is  found  a  Foot  diftanr  from  the 
Jowermoft  Deck,  at  the  Place  where  it  ends,  and  where 
the  Flowers  begin  in  defeending,  and  that’s  the  Breadth 
of  the  biggeft  Part  of  the  Ship. 

Figure  III. 

Which  repre fonts  in  another  Manner  the  fame  Pieces  of  tbe 
two  preceding  Models,  and  few  better  tbe  Roudnef 
thereof . 

1.  The  Eut locks  under  the  falfe  Beams,  placed  at 
every  6  Feet  Diftance,  under  the  firll  Deck,  to  ftrengthen 
the  Bottom  of  the  Ship.  Thcfe  falfe  Beams  arc  Pieces  ot 
Wood,  femblablc  to  thofe  over  which  often  a  falfe  Deck 
is  made  ;  and  where  it  has  its  greater  Height,  a  Retrench¬ 
ment  is  contrived,  where  the  Soldiers  retire  to  repofe 
thcmfdves  and  flecp. 

2.  The  Bindings  of  the  Scupper-Holes. 

3.  The  J  Height  or  Burden  of  the  Deck. 

4.  The  Car  line. 

5.  The  Eut  locks  of  the  upper  Deck. 

6.  The  reverfe  Lengthenings. 

7.  The  Binding  of  the  Bauquierc. 

8.  A  Scaffold  on  which  the  Workmen  place  thcmielvcs. 

9.  The  main  Stew  infide. 

Figure  IV. 

Which  Jhcws  diflinPlly  and  fuceffvely  the  Parts  ^  or  M  ^ 
hers  of  a  Ship,  which  give  it  tbe  Length  and 
must  have  for  wards. 

1 .  The  Carlin c. 

The  Keel.  , 

3.  The  Ga bonis,  or  firft  Boards  downwards,  ^ 

form  the  outward  Sides  o(  a  Ship.  'J  he  J  .  » 
which  arc  placed  above  the  Gabord  arc  callci 

.j.  'I  lie  Hag  res  and  Lengthenings. 

'The  lower  mo  ft  Deck. 

0 ,  The  floor  Limbers.  „  Tjic 
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Th-  foies  of  the  Bottom. 
r  T  giis  which  fupport  the  Deck. 

S’  Beams  of  the  fitft.Deck. 

9-  VSi.  Girts  with  their  jutting. out. 

'*  The  Bindings  of  the  Bauquiers. 

Figure  V . 

S'S « cms-  ,  ..  t  . 

1  The  Height  of  the  Deck,  which  is 

2-  1 1  nnrrhed,  to  put  over  the  . . 

row  B°ar  ,  Ships  on  each  Side,  from  fore  to  aft,  at 

LenSt  ',7  one  Third  of  the  Length  of  the  Ship. 

velJ  The  Flat  Ribs. 

f  The  lengthenings. 

5-  ^  port  Holes,  placed  bandwife  on  both  Sides  of 

th{Sh^e  j fatm  of  the  fecond  Deck. 

Figure  VI. 


thick  and  nar- 
Beams  in  the 


/ 


Mittfih  and  ftucefftvely  the  Parts  or  Members  of 
which  give  it  the  Breadth  and  Depth  it  mutt 

fate  backwards. 

The  Carline. 

2  A  Rib  placed  backward  and  round  infide. 

3‘  A^talf  backward,  it  has  lefs  Cavity  than  thofe 

quite  backwards.  .  •  ‘ 

N0u  That  we  fee  in  this  Figure,  that  the  flat  Ribs  are 
’the  Middle ;  that  thofe  placed  backward  follow 
them  ;  and  thofe  quite  backwards  are  placed  at  the 

Extremities  oi  the  Ship. 

Figure  VII. 

i.  The  Port-Holes ,  bandwife,  on  both^Sides  of  the 


in 


Ship. 


2.  Two  Port-Holes  at  the  Stern, 
r  Balds,  Pieces  of  Timber -work. 


arc 


There 

Several  Sorts  of  them,  and  arc  placed  in  different 
Parts  of  the  Ship,  as  well  to  join  the  Members  thereof, 
as  to  ftrengthen  and  keep  up  the  whole  Structure. 

4.  The  Futtocks,  which  fupport  the  Deck. 

5.  The  Bindings  of  the  Scupper-Holes  of  the  lower 
Deck,  we  have  already  obferved,  that  they  muft  be  19 
Inches  broad,  and  5  or  6  thick  at  the  firlt  Deck. 

Kote,  That  here  follows  a  Rule  for  the  Thicknefs  of  the 
Side  Planks,  mention’d  inf  the  above-deferibed  Figures . 

flhi  chiefs. 

Feet  in  Length,  from 
the  Stem  to  the  Stern- 
Pofl,  mutt  be 

2  Inches  thick. 

2  [ 


Feet. 


The  Side  Planks  of 
tin  Bottom  of  a 
fhif 1,  from 


40  to  60 
60  to  80 
80  to  IOO 
IOO  to  120 

120  IO  I4O 

140  to  160 
160  to  170 


o 

3 

1 

3  1 

4 

4' 

4 1 


X.  The  Flole  thro*  which  paffes  the  Tack  of  the 
Bowfprit. 

P.  The  Hawfe  Holes . 

Q, .  The  Gifts. 

O.  O.  The  Side  Planks ,  which  are  put  two  and  two' 
between  the  Girts. 

N.  The  Threfljold  of  the  Port-Hole,  or  lower  Threfljold. 

M.  The  Valves  of  the  Port-Holes  of  the  lar^e  Bat¬ 
tery.  Large  Men  of  War  have  commonly  three  Bat¬ 
teries. 

%  ♦ 

L.  The  fecond  Battery  is  placed  above  the  lower,  or 
at  the  middle  Deck  ;  and  the  third  on  the  upper  Deck. 
Each  Port-Hole  mult  have  its  Drogue  and  its  Crane  ; 
which  are  big  Ropes,  ferving  to  approach,  and  draw 
back  the  Cannon,  and  likewife  to  (top  .  the  Recoy],  fo 

that  a  Piece  of  Cannon  may  not  recoyl,  when  it  is  fir’d, 
further  than  half  Deck. 

F.  K.  Embrafures  to  level  the  Cannon. 

I.  The  Cadenes  of  the  Shrowds,  which  are  Iron-Chains, 
at  the  End  whereof  is  placed  a  Ram's  Block  (  g  )  to  make 
the  Shrowds  tight.  They  ferve  to  fo  many  other 
Things,  that  for  the  Rigging  of  a  fingle  Ship,  we  take 
mod  commonly  13  Dozens  of  them. 

E.  E.  .The  Yard-Bearers  1,  2,  3.  which  are  above 
the  Cutwater,  the  uppermofl  is  8  Inches  broad  back¬ 
wards,  and  44  thick ;  5  Inches  broad  forwards,  and  ‘ 
thick.  The  fecond  6  Inches  broad,  and  4!  thick 
backwards;  4 1  broad,  and  3!  thick  forward.  The 
lowermoft  64-  broad,  and  4  Inches  thick  backward; 
and  5  Inches  broad  forwards. 

4.  The  Door  of  the  Fore- Cadi e. 

1.  2.  The  Ornaments  of  the  upperm oft  Part  of  the 
Poop. 

3.  5.  Shew  the  Sheathing  of  the  Boards,  which  make 
an  End  of  covering  the  hind  Part  of  the  Ship,  as  far  as 
the  Plat  board. 

J 

Note,  That  here  follows  a  more  particular  Dcfcription 

of  feveral  Pieces  or  Members  of  a  Ship,  which  have 

already  been  mentioned  ;  beginning  at  the  Stern. 


vi  z. 


S.  The  Ncck-Piecc  oT  the  Cutwater,  which  mud  have  27 
^ tin  length,  and  5  in  Breadth,  to  be  proportion’d  to 
:,Man  of  War,  which  has  145  Feet  in  Length  from  the 
Su*m  to  the  Stern- Bolt,  36  Feet  broad,  and  15  deep. 

H.  The  buttocks  oi’  the  Neck-Piece.  The  Needles 
1  the  Cutwater  comprized  between  the  Neck- Piece  and 
hit-*  Yard -Bearers,  and  which  jut  out  much  into  the  Sea, 

on.  1. _  _  . 


•'ire  here  m°rc  rounded  than  they  were  formerly, 
v  *  Holes  or  Fiji  citings  of  the  'lucks  of 


Malt. 

I  Y'hc  Stew. 
'V.  The  Keel. 


the  Fore- 


The  great  Block  of  the  Drijfc. 


It 


is  a 


large 


Afl/t’ailo,  That  before  we  proceed  Further,  I’ll  explain 
here  the  two  Figures  of  the  lore  Part  of  a  Man  of 
War,  re  pro  fen  ted  in  my  Plate  ;  thofe  two  Figures  be¬ 
ing  cut  in  a  Manner,  that  the  out  tide  Parts  which  do 
not  appear  in  one,  are  rcprelentcd  very  dillindly  in 

the  other,  and  are  marked  with  the  fame  Cyphers  or 
1  .etters. 


Vo  1. .  IT. 


fquare  Piece  of  Timber,  placed  upright  on  the  Carline , 
whence  it  riles  over  the  Deck.  At  the  upper  End  of  that 
Piece  of  Wood,  there  arc  three  or  four  Spinning  Wheels 
of  Pulleys  on  the  fame  Axle-Tree,  on  which  the  great 
Clew-Lines  pafs  ;  the  main  Block  of  Clew-Lines  ferve  to 
the  Main- Yard. 

The  main  Capd on,  2.  fig.  17.  is  a  wooden  Machine 
placed  on  the  firlt  Gun-Deck,  and  which  riles  4  or  5 
Eect  above  the  fecond  ;  it  is: called  double  Capflon ,  be- 
caufe  it  ferves  to  raife  the  Anchor,,  and  for  ocher  Ufes, 
which  I’ll  mention,  when  I’ll  explain  its  Figure. 

The  little  or  ftmple  Capflon ,  placed  on  the  fecond 
Deck. 

1.  The  Dogue  of  Amurc.  There  is  one  on  each  Side 
of  the  Ship.  It  is  a  Hole  with  a  Taquet  infide,  and  a 
Frame  outfidc.  One  of  thofe  Holes  is  Larboard  of  the 
Ship,  and  the  other  Starboard,  on  the  flat  Body  at  the 
l-Iead  of  the  Main  Matt,  to  tie  the  Coucts  of  the  Main- 
Sail.  The  Diftancc  between  the  Etambraic  of  the  Main- 
Mall,  and  either  of  the  Dogucs  of  Amurc,  is  equal  to  the 
Length  of  the  main  Beam. 

3.  Chains  of  the  Shrowds. 

4.  Matt  ;  it  is  a  great  Tree,  or  a  long  Piece  of  Wood 
placed  in  a  Ship,  to  which  the  Yards,  Sails,  and 
Tackles  ncccflhry  for  the  Sailing  of  the  Ship,  are 

fallencd. 

r)t  Chouquct. 

b.  It  is  a  triangular  Piece  of  Wood  placed  on  the  End 
of  the  Stays,  and  which  join  them  with  the  Stern. 

.  7.  Taquet  of  the  Key  oi'  the  Stays.  It  is  a  Piece  of 

Timber, 
the  Countc 

8.  The  Ladder  of  the  Poop ;  which  is  made  ol  Cor 
and  hangs  at  the  Stern  of  the  Ship,  for  the  Cmnmodi 
of  the  People  of  the  Shallop,  and  to  make  l  Tr  <>(  it  m 

Tempell. 

F  1  G  v  R  e  XT. 

Shews, 

t.  A  limple  Pulley ;  which  is  a  Muffle  "'Irn.  mere  1; 

only  a  fingle  Pulley.  , 

7  1 


wi  uiv;  jvuy  " 

placed  under  the  Key  of  the  Stays,  between 
.er- Fort,  anil  the  Counter-Stern-Pofl. 

.  T  nf  //),»  I'nnti  •  which  i';  mnilc  nf  Coni. 


I  \ 


cSz 
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2.  A  Crane  Pulley ,  which  is  a  double  Muffle,  where 
there  are  ibmetimes  two  Pulleys  over  one  another,  and 
fo  me  times  even  four. 

g,  pulleys  of  Caliorncs ,  which  are  Pulleys  with  two  or 

three  Wheels  on  the  fame  Axle-tree. 

4.  Common  Pulleys  \  which  is  a  round  Body  made  of 
Wood  or  Metal,  in  Form  of  a  Plate,  with  a  hollow  all 
round  it,  for  a  Rope  to  run  round.  The  Pulley  is  fet 
in  what’s  called  a  Scarf  or  Muffle  ;  and  by  that  Word 
Pulley  is  underftood  the  whole  together,  viz.  the  Scarf, 
the  Pulley ,  the  Wheel,  and  the  Axle-tree. 

5.  Cut ,  or  dented  Pulley,  is  a  Pulley  which  has  its 
Scarf  Hoping  on  one  Side,  to  run  the  Bow-line  into  it, 

when  it  is  neceflary  to  hale  it. 

6.  I law fe- Block,  it  is  a  large  fquare  Piece  of  Timber, 
placed  upright  on  the  Carline,  whence  it  rifes  over  Deck. 
At  the  upper  End  of  that  Piece  of  Timber,  there  are 
three  or  four  Wheels  of  Pulleys  on  the  fame  Axle-tree, 
over  which  the  great  D rifles  run. 

7.  The  Block  of  the  DriJJe  of  the  Mizen-Maft,  the 
Pulleys  whereof  mud  be  eight  Inches  broad,  with  pro¬ 
portionable  Cordages. 

S.  The  Scuttle:  It  is  a  Kind  of  little  Platform,  fup- 
ported  by  wooden  Bars,  and  which  runs,  in  jutting  out, 
round  the  Cap  of  the  Mad: :  Though  molt  commonly 
the  largell  Ships  have  but  four  Scuttles ,  viz.  the  Main- 
Scuttle,  the  Fore-Maft-Scutde,  that  of  the  Boltfprit ,  and 
that  of  the  Mizen,  and  there  are  but  Bars  at  the  other 
Mads,  thofe  Bars  are  notwithstanding  called  Scuttles.  The 
Scuttles  ferve  for  working  the  Ship,  wherefore  the 
Sailors  go  up  to  them.  They  ferve  likewife  to  fallen 
the  Stays,  Shrowds,  and  feveral  other  Cordages.  A 
Sailor  is  kept  there  in  Centry,  that  he  may  fee  at  a 
greater  Pittance. 

The  fifteenth  Figure  reprefents, — 1.  The  Etamhraie  of 
the  Main-Mad,  The  Etambraies  are  round  Holes  made 
in  the  Decks  of  a  Ship,  to  pals  the  Malts  through  them, 
or  they  are  two  large  Pieces  of  Wood  which  embrace 
a  round  Hole  made  in  the  Deck,  through  which  the 
Mall  runs,  the  better  to  ftrengthen  the  Deck  in  that 
Place,  and  keep  the  Malt  more  Heady. 

2.  The  Et  am  brie  of  the  Fore-Mad. 

The  Etambrie  of  the  Capfton. 

The  Pump. 

5.  The  iron,  or  wooden  Rod  of  the  Pump. — It  holds 
the  Apparatus. 

6.  The  Girt  of  Viboard,  is  a  Girt  a  little  fmailer  than 
the  others,  which  runs  all  along  the  Ship  upwards. 

7.  The  Girts,  arc  long  Pieces  of  Wood,  put  in  di¬ 
vers  Places  a-top  of  the  Ribs  of  a  Ship,  as  well  for  Or¬ 
nament  as  Neceffity.  The  Chiefs  of  them  are  over  the 
Ac  a fl  Hinges  at  Breall-high.  There  arc  likewife  fome  of 
them  on  the  Pediment  of  both  Caflles. 

The  twelfth  Figure  (hews, —  1,  2.  The  Figures  of  the 
Bits. 

1.  The  fnd  fliews  the  Hits,  fuch  as  they  are  feen 
backwards;  b  b ,  the  Pillars  or  the  Bits  ;  c  c ,  the  Head  of 
the  Pillars;  d  d,  the  Holes  which  ferve  for  the  large  Iron 
Pegs  when  the  Cable  is  on  the  Bits,  to  Hop  it,  and 
hinder  it  from  lpinning;  e  c ,  the  Boltfprit;  gg,  the  Deck; 
kb,  ihe  I  lead  of  the  Bolder  which  is  of  Deal. 

Tins  lirll  Figure  of  the  Hits  has  its  Proportions,  that 
it  Ihoulil  not  rile  above  the  lirll  Deck.  But  if  it  was 
ro  be  carried  as  Jar  as  the  fecond,  the  Pillars  fhould  be 
kepi  longer  downwards. 

Tin:  li  cornl  Figure  thews  the  Bits  on  the  fore  Part 
ot  the  Ship,  the  I  letter  to  difeover  the  Futtocks  which 
<:o  nor  appear  at  the  Stern  ;  bb  the  upper  Branches  of 
the  bullocks  which  extend  over  the  Deck,  as  Hu*  as  the 
1  had  of  the  Bolder;  c  c,  the  lower  Branches  of  the 
futtocH,  which  cannot  he  made  too  long,  and  can  be 

4  ■  1  .  -  .  ■  I  lift  ■  ^  A 
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board  and  Larboard  of  the  Stem. 

which  have  two  Gun-Decks  the  Haivfe-BnC 
under  the  firH  or  lower  Deck.  *  5  arc 

5.  The  Great  Level. 

The  fifteenth  Figure  fhews,— The  Anhitm- 
Jlyle,  which  is  a  Piece  of  Timber  placed  o„  r]  ^ 
in  Head  of  Arcade,  and  is  the  firH  and  orinri.Ji  1 
fupport  the  others.  ^  5  wtich 

2.  Bars  of  the  CapHon,  are  certain  fquare  p* 
Wood,  ferving  to  turn  the  CapHon  round.  Ie 

3.  The  Carline.  I  have  faid  already,’  tW  ^  • 

longeft  and  biggeft  Piece  of  Wood,  employ’d  ‘!le 
Hold  of  a  Ship.  P  y  U  ln  'be 

4.  The  Girts ,  already  mentioned,  are  placed  „ , 
ones  to  the  others.  The  Sailors  find  a  Convenie  • 
them  when  they  want  to  get  into  the  Ship  to  c\^ *n 

5.  Counter-Girls,  are  thofe  placed  over 

Tranfom. 

6.  The  great  Car  line ,  or  Zarline  of  the  Main-MaP- 

7.  The  Carline  of  the  Foot  of  the  Fore-Mall  U 

8.  The  Carline  of  the  Mizen-MaH. 

9.  The  Carline  of  the  CapHon. 

10.  The  Straps,  which  are  Pieces  placed  over  d* 
Binding,  as  the  Allonges  are  under  it,  to  ftrengthen  finf 
Ships  which  carry  much  Cannon.  The  larger  Shi , 
which  have  two  Rows  of  Port-Holes  want  double  Stp!* 
backwards,  and  Hill  more  under  the  Fore-Caftle,  bccaui- 
of  the  Anchors,  which  are  drawn  up  there,  and  huke 
much  that  Part. 

The  fourteenth  Figure  reprefents,- — 1.  7he  7yj,r_ 
Tranlom,  already  fo  often  mentioned. 

2,  3.  Torques  of  the  Bottom,  fituated  about  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Carline,  and  are  lefs  bent,  and  flatter  tiun 
the  other  Porques ,  becaufe  the  Bottom  of  the  Ship  is 
Hatter  about  the  Middle  of  the  Carline. 

4.  Bindings  of  the  Scupper-Holes. 

5.  Flat  Boards ,  placed  over  the  Ends  of  the  reverie 
Lengthening  clofe  to  the  Girts. 

6.  Tbrejholds  of  a  Port-Hole,  or  lower  Threlhold,  is 
a  Board  which  being  put  over  the  lower  Parc  of  the  Port- 
Hole,  covers  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Sides,  and  prevent; 
the  Water  from  rotting  the  Members  of  the  Ship. 

7.  Some  call  likewife,  Tbrejholds ,  the  crofs  Piece  of 
Timber,  which  refis  on  the  two  upright  Beams,  and  into 
which  enters  the  Iron  Work. 

8.  The  Vaigres  of  Empature  of  the  Floor- Timbers 
and  Knees ,  are  thofe  which  follow  die  Vaigres  of  the 
Bottom,  and  are  rifen  above  it,  to  form  the  Roundnefs 
on  both  Sides. 

9.  The  Fargues  are  Boards-  rifen  on  that  Part  of  the 
Flatboard  called  the  Buie,  to  ferve  inftead  of  Guard-Corps, 
the  better  to  defend  the  Deck,  and  to  Heal  from  the 
Sight  of  the  Enemy  what  pafies  on  Deck.  The  Belle , 
or  Embelle ,  is  that  Part  of  the  upper  Deck  which  runs 
between  the  Shrowds  of  tire  Fore-Malt  and  the  main 
Shrowds,  and  which  having  its  Side  Ids  rifen  than  that 
of  the  other  Parts  of  the  Ship  fore  and  aft,  leave  that 
Part  of  the  Deck  almpft  quite  open  at  its  Hanks.  Ins 
then  to  cover  that  Place  that  the  Fargues  arc  uld. 
They  are  took  off  when  the  Fight  is  over,  as  well  as  the 
Guard- Corps,  which  arc  Mattes,  or  Textures  made  ol 

Ropes,  and  placed  on  the  upper  Sides  ol  Men  ot  \  ar, 

to  Ihelter  Soldiers  againft  the  Mnfkctry  ol  the  Enemic>. 

11.  The  Gallow  of  the  Lever  which  ferves  to  draw 

the  Water  out  of  the  Pump. 

1 

Note ,  That  wc  have  feen  in  the  preceding  ldgli:cs*  I;" 
Application  of  the  Models  made  to  ihew  tlm  Lengm. 
Breadth,  and  Caliber  of  the  Members  and  Hits  0 
a  Ship,  when  it  is  to  be  built,  to  he  put  on  dw^oiKn 
and  in  a  Condition  to  be  launched,  which  r*  onc " 
the  following  Manner. 


,  ,  .  1  f-%  1  1  I  •  1  1  r  1  iiiu  lUJiuwmj.;  iviiuimri. 

(xtenned  as  lai  as  the  tuicnantles,  winch  arc  thole  large  °  \  \  '  S'ow 

Pico. -1  of  C'ai  pouter- Work  hear,  and  placed  fquare- wife  'To  place  well  a  Keel  on  the  Stocks  (hg- 

on  r!)f  Stein,  above,  and  under  the  1* law Je- Holes,  to  mull  be  placed  at  6  Feet  dillant  twin  011  y. 
jin iii  the  joining  ol  the  lore  Parr  of  the  Ship,  and  keep  taking  Care  that  the  Middle  ol  the  Keel  Ihou g 

;ii)  tin:  huh -Planks;  d  d  .1  d.  Pegs  with  Kings  which  redly  on  the  Middle  ol'  the  Stocks,  1  '1L* 

1  ddigned  to  keep  the  Keel  almoll  in  an  u,u» 

when  the  Ship  is  launched,  mull  be  placed  ,lt:  t]K> 

the  Length  of  Keel,  taking  it  backwards,  aid  '  ^ 

I  ieel  ol  the  Keel.  I  he  Tins  more  ^ back 
Wedges,  l  treat  lie  as  Jbon  as  tin:  Ship  lean*  j .  p  |)tcjn- 
ward,  il  veils  lefs  on  thole  Stocks,  and  tin*)'  >l  jpjvo ; 


1 .1,1  1.1!  uir  n  tin 

c  > 


.......  ..mgs 

liih'.  and  Beams,  and  are  (aliened  with 


\\ 


k  k 


r>  • 

•I- 
l  Nr. 

!■  -  it , 


Hi's. 


J  he  Pillar f  ik 
J !n\y*  ! i-.l. .  Common.'y  there  are  two  Ilawfe- 
,  01  c  on  ea-  h  Sale  of  the  Stem  ;  and  Ibmetimes 
tv.*,  on  ..1J1  hide  the  lore  Part  of  the  Ship,  Sur- 
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•,Ives .  but  Wedges  muft  be  put  at  al!  the  other  Stocks,  by  the  Weight  of  Bailaft,  Ordnance,  (Sc.  as  well  as  hv 
Tllh.  bieseft  forwards.  Some  Carpenters  make  the  Ropes,  left  it  Ihould  ftrain  Iter  Malts  too  much  } 

This  is  done  with  Defign  to'  trim  her  Sides  or  Bottoms 
^he  Water"  Se3mS’  °r  mCnd  any  Fauk  Fle  has  ua&* 


fclves  _ 

fr°m  stock,  which  is  under  the  Stem,  of  a  Wood 

:'n  fplit,  and  to  launch  the  Ship,  they  dig  up 


I 


fore-n 

..  pT |y  fO  ik4**)  -  *  •  *  x 

V  r  k  of  die  Earth  round  the  Stock,  and  under  it,  fo 
3  .  pin}<s  a  little,  and  then  breaks  it  in  Pieces. 

When  the  Keel  is  well  placed  on  its  Stock,  a  Line  is 
through  its  Middle,  from  fore  to  aft,  to  fee  if 
.  .w  t  arched.  Moll  Carpenters  make  it  arch  by  6 

lt.  cf  inches  underneath,  according  to  its  Length,  pre- 
°  ■'(]' nfi  that  it  ftraitens  again  when  it  is  in  the  Water, 
Haule  Ships  being  much  narrower  at  their  Extremity 
‘  jn  their  Body,  and  confequently  lefs  fupported 
Tr  by  the  Water,  the  Extremities  feldom  fail  finking 
1  [jtde  at  firft,  and  afterwards,  when  die  Ship  grows 
a,j  tfiey  continue  to  fink  a  little  by  Degrees,  and  the 
0  bends  Infide,  which  produces  a  very  difagreeable 
ESecl,  and  fome  times  a  dangerous  one.  In  placing  the 
A'tf/on  the  Stock,  Care  is  taken  to  keep  it  higher  back- 
wards,  and  as  high  as  is  neceffary  to  launch  eafily  the 
Ship  °t0  the  Water,  and  before  the  Tins  are  put  under 

the  AH  k  wou^  ke  VGVy  Pr0Per  t0  make  a  Bed  of 

oood  Boards  10  or  12  Inches  broad,  or  more,  to  place 
jjjC  cfm  upon  it,  rather  than  on  the  the  Ground.  All 
this  may  be  eafily  underftood,  in  examining  Figure  7.  of 
my  Plate,  where  the  Letter  A  Ihews  the  Ship  on  the 
Stocks  with  the  following  Circumftances. 

1,  A  Scaffold  made  {lanting  for  the  Workmen  to  go 
in,  and  come  out  of  the  Ship. 

2.  An  Aperture  left  for  the  Paffage  into  the  Ship, 
of  the  biggeft  Pieces  of  Timber,  which  muft  ferve  for 

its  Conftruction. 

5.  Pieces  of  Timber  difpofed  at  a  Level,  and  fup¬ 
ported  by  other  perpendicular  ones,  in  a  Dock,  Butch 
Faihion,  or  the  Ground  even  with  the  Water,  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  launching  of  the  Ship,  in  the  Manner  re- 
prefented  under  the  Letter  B. 

4.  Tins  placed  on  the  Ground,  or  on  Boards  to  fup- 
port  the  Keel. 

5.  The  Stocks,  or  Bed  where  the  Tins  and  Ship  reft. 

6.  Wedges  greafed,  and  drove  under  the  Keel. 

7.  Coites,  or  long  Pieces  of  Timber  placed  parallel 

under  the  Ship,  to  carry  it  when  taken  off  the  Stocks, 

in  order  to  hunch  it  to  the  Water.  The  French  make 

ufe  of  two  indented  Pieces  of  Wood,  which  they  call 

Colodim ,  and  which  go  to  the  Water  along  with  the 

Ship ;  and  when  the  Ship  begins  to  float,  the  Colombicrs , 

which  are  tied  to  it  with  Ropes,  floating  likewife,  are 

withdrawn.  But  among  the  butch  the  Co  ties  remain  in 

their  Place,  and  the  Ship  Aiding  over  them,  goes  alone 

to  the  Water.  The  Dutch  have  this  Particular  befidcs, 

that  they  put  each  Side  on  the  Coites,  the  Wedges 

which  ferve  to  make  the  Ship  Aide  on  the  Coites,  and 
launch  it. 

8.  The  Caliomc ,  and  Rope  to  flop  the  Ship  and  draw 
it  forwards  and  backwards,  as  Neceflity  requires  it. 
Eallly,  it  is  feen  in  the  Figure  B,  how  far  the  Con- 
miftion  of  a  Ship  is  advanced  when  it  is  launched, 
t  is  perfected  afterwards  by  ere&ing  a  Scaffold,  which 
reaches  from  the  Stern  of  the  Ship  to  the  Shore,  where 
thfrc  ^  Quays  made  for  that  Ufe. 

H  That  the  Pit,  Pond,  or  Creek,  where  Ships  are 
‘)ulJt  or  repaired,  is  called  Bock.  This  is  of  two 

ff°riSr?  where  the  Water  is  kept  out  by 

oreat  'loal-Gates  till  the  Ship  is  built,  or  repaired, 
a  ta wards  can  be  eafily  let  into  it  again  to  float 

(W  ai!nC1  Jlcr  ’  a  wet  Bock,  is  any  Place  in  the 
ini  i’.  0l,t  ^he  Tide’s  Way,  where  a  Ship  may  be 

in,  and  fo  dock  herfelf,  or  fink  hcrfelf  a  Place 
10  ire  in, 

^  hat  there  is  another  Operation  to  be  made 
Hrh  w!uch  has  not  been  menti 


mentioned  yet,  and 


whirl,  •  ‘  1  HOC  l 

ls  that  of  careening  it. 

Slr^’  IS  t0  !ay  lt  011  one  Side,  to  calk, 
A  Shin  -i  ’TiUt  or  trim  the  other  Side. 

Seated  p,,t  nr  1  tll  brought  to  a  Careen,  when  the 
foiunnn  'MP  .  ,  &c.  being  taken  out,  and  a* 

!ltr  Side'  |lm  "TT',  lower  than  hcrfelf,  laid  by 

r-quircs  * »,  J?  1:1 !.  ^own  to  it  as  foon  as  the  Occafion 

*'  fourth  or  filth  St  rake  •,  and  there  kept 


Tins  Operation  of  Careening  is  feen,  fig.  8.  Nav. 

Arcb.  in  tliofe  Figures  A  Ihews  a  Ship  which  is  careened 

on  the  Starboard  Side  ;  and  B,  a  Ship  careened  on  die 
Larboard  Side. 

C,  Heating  made  with  fmall  Wood,  while  the  Ca 

rcen  is  given  to  the  Ship.  The  Heat  muft  not  be 
lpared. 

D,  The  Tar  wherewith  the  Wood  of  the  Ship,  and 

j0rc^aSes  are  imbibed,  that  they  may  refill  the  Water, 
Wind,  and  Heat  of  the  Sun. 

E,  That  Tripod  or  Candleftick,  which  are  three 
Stakes  driven  very  far  into  the  Ground,  in  the  Middle 
whereof  is  a  Fourth,  placed  like  a  Candle  in  a  Candle¬ 
ftick.  It  is  called  Stool  and  Tripod,  bccaule  of  its  Uke- 
nefs  to  the  Seats  with  three  Feet,  ufed  mffi/Ubymoft 

Workmen.  T  o  this  are  faftened  the  Ropes  which  ferve 
to  lupport  the  Ships  when  they  arc  put  on  their  Sides  to 
be  careened  ,  to  which  are  fattened  likewife  the  Atrr.pes 
which  are  large  Ropes  to  hinder  a  Ship  from  lying  cod 
much  on  its  Side,  while  the  is  in  Careen. 

Note,  That  our  Man  of  War  thus  entirely  finilhed, 
muft  next  be  fitted  with  two  Boats,  one  called  the 
Shalop ,  or  Long-Boat,  and  the  other  the  Canow. 

The  Shalop ,  or  Long-Boat ,  ferves  to  carry  People  on 
board  the  Ship,  or  on  Shore,  or  from  one  Board  to 
another.  It  ferves  likewife  to  carry  die  To  wing- Anchor 
when  it  muft  be  caft.  To  carry  on  board  die  Muni¬ 
tions  and  Provifions,  the  Bailaft,  and  other  heavy  Bur- 
thens,  to  fave  the  Crew  and  Cargo  in  cafe  of  a  Shipwreck, 
or  any  other  Misfortune  at  Sea,  and  to  a  great  Number 
of  other  particular  Ufes.  In  my  Plate  of  Naval  Archi¬ 
tecture,  fig .  9.  is  feen  a  Shalop  turned  upfide-down,  to 

fliew  from  the  Top  the  Situation  and  Order  of  its  in¬ 
ward  Parts,  viz. 

A,  The  Ribs. 

B,  The  Knees  of  the  Bottom. 

C,  The  Car  lines. 

D,  The  Serrebanqiiieres. 

E,  The  Benches  where  the  Rowers  fit. 

P,  The  Beck ,  and  the  Bench  of  the  fore  Part  of  the 
Shalop. 

G,  The  Benches  joined  round  the  hind  Part  Infide, 
for  the  Conveniency  of  thofe  who  are  in  it. 

H,  The  Floor ,  or  Bottom  of  the  Shalop. 

I,  The  Taquets  with  their  ALc homes ,  to  prefer vc  the 
Boards  againft  the  rubbing  of  the  Oar.  In  their  (lead 
is  placed,  in  fmaller  Boats,  two  Tolets ,  which  are  frnall 
wooden  Pegs  to  place  the  Oar  between. 

K,  The  Freeze  and  Girt  of  the  Viboard. 

M  M,  The  Crowning  of  the  Shalop. 

N  N,  Small  Futtocks  to  keep  the  Benches  of  fore  and 
aft  Ready. 

O  O,  A  Rool  of  Defence,  to  defend  the  Stem  from 
finking  againft  large  Vcffcls. 

P,  The  Pegs  to  hang  the  Soals  or  Derives. 

Q>  Hole  in  the  Car  line,  with  a  Notch  in  the  Bench 
to  place  the  Mail. 

The  Canow ,  is  a  Kind  of  fmall  Shalop,  defigned  for 
the  fame  CJfes  as  the  Long-Boat.  The  tenth  Figure  of 
my  Plate  ftiews  a  Canow  turned  upfide-down  like  the 
Shalop ,  wherein  are  reprefented  all  the  infide  Parts  there¬ 
of,  and  diftinguifhed  by  Figures.  The  Figures  which 
arc  not  vifibic  in  the  Canow  turned  upfide-down,  are 
eafily  feen  in  the  perpendicular  Seftion  of  the  fame 
Canow  *  viz. 

1.  The  fore  Part  of  the  Canow. 

2.  The  hind  Part. 

3.  The  Ribs. 

4.  The  Knees  of  the  Bottom. 

5.  The  Carline. 

6.  The  Scrrcbnnquicrc. 

7.  The  Board. 

8.  The  Taquets  witli  their  Echomes. 

9.  Pieces  of  Wood  placed  behind  the  Careen  to 
place  the  Oar  to  row  the  Canow,  either  to  the  Ship  or 
to  Shore. 
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10.  The  Deck  and  Bench  of  the  fore  Part  of  the 
Canow. 

11.  The  Cajute,  and  Benches  of  the  Stern. 

12.  Taqtuts  to  fatten  the  Soals,  when  the  Wind 

ferves. 

11.  The  Hole  to  place  the  Matt. 

14.  The  Futtocks  to  ftrengthen  the  Benches  fore 

and  aft. 

15.  The  Virevaut. 

16.  The  Hatch.  . 

17.  iS.  The  Length  of  the  Canow,  which  is  molt 

commonly  as  much  as  the  Breadth  ol  the  Ship  to 
which  it  is  to  ferve. 

No/e,  That  in  England  and  Holland  they  have  a  Kind  of 
j‘m all  Veil'd,  called  Yacht  ;  in  England  for  Pleafure  and 
War;  and  in  Holland  for  the  Service  of  the  Eaft-India 
Company,  for  that  of  the  Commifiioners  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  and  for  the  frequent  Deputations  from  the 
States  General,  and  from  the  Cities  ot  the  Seven 
United  Provinces.  There  are  fome  of  thofe  Yachts 
which  are  66  Feet  long,  19  broad,  and  6  deep,  under 
the  Scupper- Holes. 

Note  alfo.  That  on  the  Mediterranean ,  the  French ,  Ita¬ 
lians,  Spaniards ,  &c.  have  Galleys. 

A  Galley  is  a  low  built  Veil'd,  going  both  with 
Oars  and  Sails. 

Note,  That  the  Galley  is  called  by  the  Greek  Authors 
under  the  Eaftern  Empire,  TaAaia  and  raAsia  ;  and 
by  the  Latin  Authors  of  the  fame  Time  Galea ; 
whence  the  modern  Denomination.  Some  fay  it  was 
called  Galea,  on  Account  of  the  Figure  of  a  Cap,  or 
Helmet,  which  it  bore  on  its  Head,  or  Prow,  as  Ovid 
attetts,  De  trijlih.  The  French  call  it  Galere ,  by 
Reafon  they  lay,,  that  the  Top  of  the  Matts  are  ufually 
cut  in  Manner  of  a  Hat,  which  the  Italians  call  Ga- 
Icro.  Others  derive  both  Galea  and  Galere  from  a 
Fifh,  by  the  Greeks  called  TaXeolw,  or  £i(pia? ;  and  by 
the  Englifh  Sword-FiJIj ,  whole  Shape  tins  Veil'd  re* 
fcmbles.  Lattly,  others  derive  Galley ,  Galea,  Ga- 
Icrc,  Galeajje,  &c.  From  the  Syr  lack  and  Chaldee , 
Gaul ,  and  G allin,  a  Man  expofed  on  the  Water,  or 
in  a  Veffcl  of  Wood. 

Galleys  are  dittinguifhed  into  Light  and  Bajlard  Galleys. 
Light  Galleys  are  built  in  the  antient  Manner,  having 

the  Poop  narrow  and  lharp. 

Bajlard  Galleys  are  the  common  Galleys,  which  have 
the  Poop  broad.  They  commonly  carry  only  two  Matts, 
viz.  the  Mt'Jlre  and  the  Trinquct ,  which  they  take  off  as 
Occafion  requires. 

We  call  Capitan c  Galley,  the  principal  Galley,  not  only 
of  the  maritime  Powers  and  fovercign  States,  which 
luvc  no  Title  of  Kingdoms,  but  likewifc  of  fome  King¬ 
doms  annexed  to  a  greater:  And  Patroune  Galley,  the 
fecund  Galley  of  France,  of  Yu  fumy,  and  of  Malta,  and 
the  third  of  the  maritime  Powers,  who  befides  a  Real 
have  a  Capitanc ,  luch  as  the  ecclcfiattical  State,  Spain, 
and  Venice. 

But  we  call  Real  Galley,  the  principal  GalLy  of  an  in* 
dependant  Kingdom,  and  likewile  the  lirtt  of  the  Pope’s 
Galleys  ;  becaufe  all  the  crowned  i  leads  of  the  Catholic k 
.Suites,  give  the  Precedency  to  his  I iolinefs. 

In  the  Conllnidtion  of  Galleys,  they  commonly  give 
i  no  Palms  or  1- Lind -breadth  ol  Length  from  one  Capion 
to  the  other  ;  which  is  laid  in  Ships  lVoin  the  Stem  to 
the  St  m  Pott.  They  make  the  principal  Rib  (which  is 
the  Rib  ol  the  Middle  of  the  Galley ,  and  likewile  the  big- 
gett,  called  by  the  Italians  Stamcnale)  25  Palms  broad. 
Tiny  call  Cutwater  Spcrone,  to  which  are  given  22  [ 
Palms  in  1  .engtli. 

1  I  ere  follows  a  Defcription  ol  the  principal  Parts  of  a 
( 1  all iy ,  v  1  /. . 

The  Rudder ,  called  by  the  Italians  Ycmonc,  is  fufpended 
to  the  Sinn  with  two  I  looks,  like  in  other  Vellels. 

The  Main  Mnjl  is  90  Palms  long;  big  at  the  Bottom 
.>  palms,  and  a- top  1  The  Italians  call  it  Albero 

j\  ldijli‘0. 

The  Fore  Majl,  cnlhvl  by  the  Levantines  Yrinqncl,  and 
the  Italians  Adnro  de  Turn  bet!-- ,  1:.  /,  q  Palms  long,  big  at 
the  Bottom  H,  a*i"  »  ]  1  .  i\s  m. 


The  Alain  Hard  is  1  12  Palms  lor.tr  -  !.•_ 
lower  End ,  and  ,-k  at  the  upper  En d .  ~  ^  f  }1' 
Fore  Matt  is  Id's  long,  according  to  the  Pro-w" “ r  *" 
is  between  both  Malts,  or  from  90  to  ~.j_.  1  1011  'vbc!i 

The  Main  Sail  is  by  the  Italians  called  Ait*mp 
The  Gabier,  is  the  Sailor  who  ftands  Centw  ’ 
Scuttle,  called  Gabie  on  the  Mediterranean.  fj,°n  t!‘‘ 
the  great  Flag,  theBannicre,  the  Flag  of  thefti 
Weather  Cocks  of  the  Fore  Matt,  the  Banner  of 
Matt,  the  Standard,  which  diftinguiflhes  the  Rat;  ^ 
The  Place  of  the  Stecrer.  *  1,5  C5t- 

The  Place  of  the  Captain  in  the  Lunette. 

The  Coitrfer ,  or  Corfia,  which  is  the  Paflige  fr  , 
Prow  to  the  Poop,  thro’  the  Rows  of  Galley-Slav^  ^ 
The  Place  of  the  two  Comites,  or  Officers  of  the  r  « 
ley-Slaves.  2I’ 

The  Place  of  the  Trumpeters. 

The  Cutwater  of  the  Galley,  in  Italian  called  spe 
The  Place  of  the  Coitrfer,  which  is  a  large 
Cannon  in  Battery,  lodg’d  on  the  forePart  oLhefo,  ° 
it  is  commonly  a  33  or  34  Pounder. 

Lighter  Cannons,  which  are  commonly  two  Rtlbrl 
Pieces,  and  two  others  5  or  6  Pounders.  But  the  (L 
leys  of  the  King  of  France  carry  only  at  prefect  in 
Stead,  two  25  or  26  Pounders. 

The  Holes  through  which  the  Ropes  rim,  which  ferve 
to  lift  up  on  Board  the  Cannon,  and  other  heavy  Burdens 
The  Anchor  or  G rapier  of  the  Galley. 

The  out  fide  and  in  fide  Parts  of  the  Galleys,  and  wlut 
they  contain,  are, 

1.  The  Prow. 

2.  The  Poop. 

3.  Th t  Place  of  the  Captain. 

4.  The  Bandins,  which  are  Places  for  the  Knight- - 
Volunteers. 

The  Oars  of  a  Galley  mutt  he  made  of  Bnch,  L 
Palms  long,  and  have  each  5  Men  to  row.  The  him 
is  a  Meafure  of  9  Inches. 

Galleys  keep  ufually  towards  the  Coafts,  tho’  feme- 
times  they  crofs  the  Sea. 

The  King  of  France  keeps  up  40  Galleys  for  the  Uic 
of  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  Arlenal  whereof,  which  is  a 
very  magnificent  one,  being  at  Marfcillcs:  ThvGeirrd 
of  the  Galleys  bears  a  double  Anchor,  placed  in  Pale  be- 
hind  the  Efcutchcon  of  his  Arms,  as  a  Mai k  of  his  Au¬ 
thority.  The  prelent  General  of  the  Galleys,  h  the  Che¬ 
valier  d' Orleans,  Grand  Prior  of  France,  of  the  Order  of 
Malta ,  a  natural  Son  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  late  Re¬ 
gent  of  France,  Philip  Duke  of  Orleans,  by  Madamoildi: 

de  Cell. 

Note,  That  Galleys,  in  Latin,  arc  called  Blums,  flirt- 
mes,  and  Quadrircmcs,  not  on  Account  ot  their  hav¬ 
ing  two,  three,  or  four  Ranges  ol  Oars  bdorc  out 
another,  as  many  learned  Men  have  imagined,  a...! 
particularly  Scaliger  and  Snellius ,  tho  this  lalt  lu> 
wrote  excellently  on  the  Subject  of  Navigation  •,  w 
tliis  were  impracticable  :  Nor  yet  on  Account  oi  uui. 
having  but  two,  three,  or  lour  Oars ;  tor  unit u 
would  want  Strength  :  But  by  Reafon  there  tun  two, 
three,  or  four  Rowers  fattened  to  each  Oar ; 
well  lliewn  by  F.  de  dales  a  Jelhir,  in  liisAnot  v,. 
ing.  The  Error  was  occafionud  by  Ionic  anuriu c-;' 
leys,  reprefented  on  Medals,  or  Balh»-  uum- . 
wherein  are  feveral  Ranges  ot  Roueis  p.au^  l) 
each  other:  But  all  the  Matlienuuains  I--’ 

and  Ship-builders,  look  on  this  as  nu-rc  Ulion  ; 

much  as  Pliny  makes  mention  oi  Cjallcys  0  U 
30,  .1.0,  or  50  Rows  ol  Rowers,  fo  that  - 
ranged  over  each  other,  tho*  we  weje  0,1 1 
four  Feet  for  each  Deck,  their  would  11  *l  ■  ‘L 
(>o  Feet  between  the  lowctt  Rower;  am l;',L d 


100  reet  uciwiui  mt  iuhu<  .,  ,rj  yr 

Anil  yet  we  are  allured,  that  the  high'1  ‘  ^ 

built,  was  only  7.1  Feel  high,  ^ 

the  lirtt  Yrircmis,  or  Galley  ol  rhree  Stoiu 

....  ,  /  t  \  •  _  it  uMLlt  1 


ic 


at  Corinth ;  and  is  <»l  Opinion,  that  w bat  •  . 

!<>•«  w«tc  fm  wo  call 

whereot  was  that  ol  .rrgonaulus.  f  *.■,  .m,.;;.:, 

( Tilley  of  live  Decks  ;  ami  Monnon  aim  1 

and  only  one  Man  to  eaih  Oat. 

1  •  , !  I  e  n  |\V(V  *  1  ' 

Note  alfo,  That  the  French  have  ihnr  CM  <  n  ^ 
Criminals,  coiulenmal  to  it  for  h>.a»-  *■; 
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.  |  or  accounted  fucIT,  theyJiaVe  committed.  Thofe 
f  mnate  Wretches  are  adjudged  to  ferve  die  King 
Unqilvcs  on  board  the  Galleys,  either  for  ever,  or 
r  limited  lime.  A  Man  condemned  to  the  Gal- 
[°r  af  perpetuity,  is  dead  in  a  civil  Senfe.  He  can- 
'rifnofe  of  any  of  his  Effects  *,  cannot  inherit;  and 
e*  married  his  Marriage  is  null  :  Nor  can  his 
\\  "dow  have  any  of  her  Dower  out  of  his  Goods. 
TK  Ecciefiaftical  Courts  cannot  fentence  to  the  Gal- 
1  .  it  is  out  of  their  Jurifdidtion  and  Refort.  By  an 
Ordinance  of  Charles  IX.  in  1564.  the  Judges  are  en- 
'  ined  not  to  condemn  a  Criminal  for  lefs  than  10 
Years.  And  Henry  III.  by  another  in  1579.  enjoins 
,  Captains  not  to  detain  their  Galley  Slaves  after 
pjjne  is  expired  5  but  this  Law  is  not  obferved  ; 
for  after  an  unfortunate  Slave  has  ferved  the  Time  he 
vas  condemned  for,  he  mull  ferve  befides,  before  he 
recover  his  Liberty,  fo  many  Years  for  the  King, 
fo  many  for  the  Queen,  fo  many  for  the  Dauphin,  and 
thus  almoft  in  infinitum  ;  fo  that  a  Man  condemned  for 
ten  Years  to  the  Galleys,  has  as  little  Hopes  of  ever 
recovering  his  Liberty,  as  one  who  is  condemned  for 
a  hundred  and  one  Years. 

Nott  a°ain,  That  the  Invention  of  Ships  is  very  antient, 
finceGod  himfelf  gave  the  firft  Model  thereof  to  Noah , 
for  the  Building  of  his  Ark,  to  lave  the  human  Race  from 
the  Waters  of  the  Deluge.  The  firft  celebrated  Ships  of 
Antiquity,  befides  this  Ark,  are  that  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pater,  which  was  280  Cubits  long,  38  broad,  and  48 
high;  it  carried  400  Rowers,  400  Sailors,  and  3000 
Soldiers.  That  which  the  fame  Prince  made  to  fail  on 
the  tftle,  we  are  told,  was  half  a  Stadium  long.  Yet 
theft  were  nothing  in  Comparifon  with  Hiero* s  Ship, 
built  under  the  Direction  of  Archimedes  ;  on  the  Struc¬ 
ture  whereof  Mofchion ,  as  we  are  told  by  Snellius , 
wrote  a  whole  Volume.  There  was  Wood  enough 
employ’d  in  it  to  make  fifty  Galleys  ;  it  had  all  the 
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Variety  of  Apartments  of  a  Palace  ;  Banquette  - 
Rooms,  Galleries,  Gardens,  Pith-Ponds,  Stables,  Mil”, 
Baths,  a  Temple  of  Penns,  &c.  It  was  cncompafiL-d 
with  an  Iron  Rampart,  eight  Towers,-  with  Walls 
and  Bulwarks,  furnifhed  with  Machines  of  War  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  one*  which  threw  a  Stone  of  300  Pounds,  or 
a  Dart  12  Cubits  long,  the  Spacfe  of  half  a  Mile  ;  with 
many  other  Particulars  related  by  Athen<ats.  Among 
modern  Ships,  the  moll  celebrated,  are  rhe  Roc  A 
Loiiis,  built  at  Toulon  in  Prance ,  and  at  pro  lent"  a: 
Erejl,  fire  carries  120  Guns,  but  is  fo  heavy ‘  and  fails 
fo  flow,  that  flic  has  never  made  any  other  Voyage  but 
from  Toulon  to  By  eft,  where  it  has  remain’d  finct%  and 
is  only  kept  for  Parade,  and  for  a  magnificent  Piece 
of  Naval  Architecture  ;  all  the  Cannon  are  Bra  Is,  the 
Apartments  in lide,  are  fumptuous,  and  outfide  it  is 
gilt  level  with  the  Water.  And  another  built  at 
Woolwich  in  England*  in  17015  the  Dimensions 
whereof,  whence  thofe  of  other  Rates  may  be  redu¬ 
ced,  are  as  follows  :  The  Length  210  Feet  (that  of 
the  Royal  Louis  is  250)  Number  of  Guns  no- 
Number  of  Men  1250  (that  of  the  Royal  Loiiis  2000) 

Number  of  Tims  2500;  Draught  of  Water  2  >  Peer - 

the  Main- Sail,  in  Length  54  Yards,  Depth  19  .  the 
Main-Maft,  in  Length  39  Feet,  in  Diameter  0  8 
Inches  5  Weight  of  the  Anchor  Sz  C.  1  q.  I+ 

Cable  in  Length  200  Yards;  Diameter  of  the  Cable 
22  Inches.  The  Expence  of  Building  a  common  firit 
Rate  Ship,  with  Guns,  Tackling*  and  Riggino-  is 
computed  at  60,000/.  Sterling.  ^ 

Note  befides.  That  having  finifiicd  our  Ship,  and  fitted 
her  with  all  its  Rigging, ^Tackling,  (Ac.  I  fhall  next 
fail  in  her  to  fome  Parts  of  the  World  ;  but  as  this 
cannot  be  done  without  the  Alliftance  of  the  Art  of 
Navigation  ;  we’ll  learn  that  Art  in  my  next 
Tread  fe. 
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AVIGATION,  is  the  Art  or  Aft  of  Sailing 
^  ,  or  of  conducting  a  VefTel  from  one  Place  to  an< 
thcr  the  fafeft,  Ihorteft,  and  moft  commodious  Way. 

This  Art,  in  the  full  Latitude  of  the  Word,  corppr 
licnds  three  Parts.  1.  The  Art  of  conftru&ing  or  built 
ing  Ships,  taught  in  the  preceding  Treadle.  2.  T1 
loading  of  Ships.  And,  3.  The  conducing  or  guiclir 
ol  Ships  thro’  the  Sea,  which  is  in  a  peculiar  Sen 
called  Navigation. 

In  this  reftrained  Senfe  of  the  Word,  Navigation 
either  common  or  proper  i 

Common  Navigation,  ufually  called  Coafting, 
when  the  Ports  arc  on  the  fame,  and  very  neighbourin 
Coalts;  and  where  the  VefTel  is  feldom  out  of  Sight  < 
Lnd,  or  out  of  Reach  of  Sounding. 

In  this,  little  clfe  is  required,  but  an  Acquaintance  wit 
the  Land,  the  Compafs  and  founding  Line. 

Proper  Navigation,  is  where  the  Voyage  is  lone 
wo  out  in  till*  Main  Ocean. 

hthis,  bolides  the  Requifitcs  in  the  former,  arc  liki 
\ulc  required  the  Ule  of  Mercator's  Chart,  Azimuth ,  an 
/  h}pmmc  Compares ,  Log-line ,  and  other  In  firm  merits  fc 
celdiial  Obfcrvations,  as  Quadrants,  Fore-Staffs,  &c. 

aviyation  turns  principally  on  four  Things,  tw 
1  ,  bcmg  known,  the  reft  are  cafily  found  froi 

th™’  fby  ^  Tables,  Scales,  and  Charts. 

lefe  lour  I  kings  are,  the  Difference  of  Latitude 
Wmc  of  Longitude ,  the  Reckoning,  or  Difiance  rui 

or  Rhumb  failed  on. 

curacy  ' at*tu^es  arc  c,'Tdy  found,  and  with  lulficient  Ac 

ant*  D fiance  arc  had  by  the  Log- Line,  c 

«  Reckoning,  and  the  Compafs. 
v  Is  tbcre  any  Thing  wanting  to  the  Perfcdlion  c 
them??  •  <  10  tlctcrm«no  the  Longitude.  The  Ms 

thr  many  Ages  have  applied  themfelves  wit 

10  Afikluity  to  fupply  this  grand  Dcjhlcratiui 

Vo i..  II, 


but  hitherto  in  vain  5  notwithllanding  the  magnificent 
Rewards  of  feveral  Princes  and  States  to  the  Dilcoverer. 
Note ,  That  thefe  previoufiy  obferved  ;  we’ll  take  Care 
next  to  embark  on  board  our  Ship,  but  before  we  fet 
fail,  we  mu  ft  provide  ourfelves  with  the  various  In- 
ftruments  neceflary  for  both  a  common  and  proper  Na¬ 
vigation ,  as  common  Compaffes ,  Sounding-Lines ,  Azi¬ 
muth,  and  Amplitude  Compaffes ,  Log-Lines ,  Quadrants , 
Fore-Staffs ,  Back-Staffs,  &c.  and  learn  the  Lie  of 
each  of  them  in  particular,  beginning  by  the  com¬ 
mon  Compafs. 

The  common  Sea-Compass  is  an  Inflrumcnt  ufed 
by  Pilots,  to  direct  the  Couifeof  their  Ships.  It  con  fills 
of  a  Box  which  includes  a  magnerical  Needle,  that  always 
turns  to  the  Nortli ;  excepting  for  a  little  Declination ; which 
is  various  in  various  Places,  and  even  arTimes  in  the  Tunc 
Place. 


In  the  Middle  of  the  Box  is  fixed  a  perpendicular 
Pivot,  which  bears  a  Card  or  Palteboard,  on  whole 
upper  Surface  arc  dcfcribcc!  feveral  roncen trick  Circles  ; 
the  outmofl  of  which  is  divided  3  60  Degrees  $  the  other 
into  32  Points,  anfwering  to  the  32  Winds. 

In  the  Center  of  this  Card  is  fitted  a  Brafs  Cone,  or 
Cap,  a  little  Concave,  which  plays  at  Liberty  on  the 
Pivot ;  and  along  on  thcThicknefs  of  the  Card  is  fitted 
the  Needle,  which  is  cover'd  over  with  a  Glals,  that  its 
Motions  may.be  obferved  :  The  whole  is  incloled  in  ano¬ 
ther  Box  5  where  it  is  fufiained  by  Bra fs  Hoops,  to  keep 
the  Needle  horizontal.  See  Table  Magnet. 

The  Needle,  which  is  as  it  were  die  Soul  of  the  Com¬ 
pafs,  is  made  of  a  thin  Plate  of  Steel  in  Form  of  a 
Lozenge:  The  Middle  being  cut  out,  fo  as  to  leave  no 
tiling  but  the  Extremities  ami  an  Axis  in  the  Middle,  to 
which  the  Cap  is  fitted.  'To  animate  or  touch  it,  it  mult 
be  rubbed  on  a  good  Load-ftonc  :  Thar  End  intended  f  *r 
the  North  Point  on  the  North  Pole  of  the  Stone;  and 
that  for  the  South  Point  on  the  South  Pole.  In  rubbing 

7  KT  it. 
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in  rubbing  it.  Care  muft  be  taken  to  begin  firft  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Lozenge,  drawing  it  gently  to  the  acute 
Angle  of  the  Lozenge  intended  for  the  North,  never 
iu ffe ring  it  to  flay  at  the  End  when  arrived  there,  nor 
drawing  it  back  again  from  the  End  to  the  Middle,  but 
rubbing  it  a  fecond,  or  even  a  third  Time,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  firft,  only  beginning  a  little  further  and 
further  from  the  North  Point:  Some  fay,  the  Stone  and 
Needle  muft  be  fo  difpofed,  as  that  the  Needle  of  the 
Rub  be  in  the  Direction  of  the  Meridian. 

The  firft  Thing  Pupil  Pilots  learn  on  this  Compafs ,  are 
the  32  Winds;  to  which  the  32  Points  of  the  Com¬ 
pafs  anfwer.  The  Names  of  thofe  Winds  and  Points, 
and  the  Diftanccs  of  the  Points,  &c,  from  the  Norib 
are  as  follow  : 

From  the  North. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

1 1 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


North,  - 

-  o° 

0' 

North  by  Eaft  - 

11 

15 

North-North-Eaft  - 

—  22 

3° 

North-Eaft  by  North  — 

-  33 

45 

North-Eaft  - - 

45 

North-Eaft  by  Eaft  •— 

—  56 

15 

Eaft-North-Eaft  - 

67 

3° 

Eaft  by  North  - 

—  7s 

45 

From  the  Eaft. 

East,  - -  — 

—  o° 

0 

Eaft  by  South  - - 

II 

l5 

Eaft-South-Eaft  - 

—  22 

30 

South-Eaft:  by  Eaft  — 

—  33 

45 

South- Eaft  - 

45 

South-Eaft  by  South  — 

—  56 

15 

South-South-Eaft  - 

-  67 

30 

South  by  Eaft  - 

78 

45 

m 

From  the  South. 

South,  - 

-  o° 

0' 

South  by  Weft  - 

—  I  I 

15 

South-South- Weft  - - 

22 

30 

South-Weft  by  South  — 

—  33 

45 

South-Weft  , —  — 

45 

South- Weft  by  Weft  — 

-  56 

l5 

Weft-South- Weft  - 

-  67 

3° 

Weft  by  South  - - 

78 

45 

w 

From  the  Weft 

West,  - -  — 

-  o° 

0' 

Weft  by  North  - 

—  i  r 

15 

Weft-North- Weft  - 

—  22 

30 

North-Weft  by  Weft  - 

—  33 

45 

Nortb-Wcfi  - 

45 

North-Weft  by  North  — 

-  56 

i5 

North-North- Weft  — 

—  67 

3° 

North  by  Weft  - 

78 

45 

Note ,  That  North  and  South,  Eaft  and  Weft,  arc  called 
Cardinal  Winds ,  as  blowing  from  the  four  Cardinal 
Points  of  the  World  ;  and  all  the  others  Collateral', 
which  arc  divided  by  the  Moderns  into  primary  and 
fccundary ;  and  thefe  Lift  fubdivided  into  thofe  of  the 
firft  and  fecond  Order .  —  We  muft  obferve,  in  the 
preceding  Tabic,  that  the  Englijh  Names  of  the 
primary  collateral  Winds,  are  compounded  of  the  Names 
of  the  Cardinal  ones,  North  and  South  being  ftill  pre¬ 
fixed.  That  the  Names  of  the  fecundary  collateral 
Winds  of  the  firft  Order,  arc  compounded  of  the 
Cardinals,  and  the  adjacent  primary  one.' — -That  thofe 
of  the  lccond  Order,  are  compounded  of  the  Names 
of  the  Cardinal,  or  the  next  adjacent  primary  *,  and 
the  next  Cardinal  with  the  Addition  of  the  Word  by. 


Next,  they  learn  the  Vfe  of  the  Compafs ,  which  is  ob¬ 
vious,  Eor  the  Courfc  a  Ship  is  to  fail  in  being  known 
by  the  Chart ;  and  the  Compafs  fo  placed,  as  that  the 
two  parallel  Sides  of  the  fquare  Bore  be  difpofed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Length  of  the  Ship,  i.  c.  parallel  to  a  Line 
drawn  from  the  Mead  to  the  Stem,  the  Rudder  is  to  be 
di  reded  accordingly  ;  v.  gr.  if  the  Courfc  be  found  on 
ihe  Chart,  between  the  South  Weft  and  South-South- 
Well,  i.  e.  South- Weft  \  to  the  South  ;  turn  the  Stem, 
lb  that  a  Line  from  the  South-Weft,  -J-  South,  cxadlly 
anfwers  the  Mark  on  the  Middle  of  the  Side  of  the 


Bore.  This  is  all  that  is  required. 


Note ,  Thai  the  Invention  of  the  Compafs ,  in  French 
called  Bo  u ft  ole,  is  ufually  a /bribed  to  hlavio  dc  Me  (ft , 
or  Flavio  Gtcio,  a  Neapolitan,  about  the  Year  1302. 


And  hence  it  is  that  die  Territory  0f  P.\ 
which  makes  a  Part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
he  was  born,  bears  a  Compafs  for  its  Arrr ^  ^  VvilCre 
fay,  that  Marcus  Paulas,  a  Venetian 


ney  in  China,  brought  back  the  Invenrinn^ -V01^ 
in  1260:  What  confirms  this  Coniedfcur*  ^ 
firft  they  ufed  the  Compafs ,  in  the  fame^iu  that  a: 
the  Chinefe  ftill  do  ;  i .  <?.  they  let  it  float  anner  a$ 
Piece  of  Cork,  inftead  of  fufpendino- ir  ^ 

It  is  added,  that  their  Emperor  Otinmux™*'' 
brated  Aftrologer,  had  the  Knowledge  of’  • 3  Ce,c* 
Years  before  Chrift  :  The  Chinefe  only  divkj  l12? 
Compafs  into  24  Points.  —Faucbet  relates  fonieVpr 
of  Guyot  de  Provence,  who  lived  in  France  ah  ■ 
Year  1200,  which  feem  to  make  mention °of  ^ 
Compafs  under  the  Name  oi  Marinette,  or  Mar  ^ 
Stone ;  which  fhews  it  to  have  been  ufed  in  J 
near  100  Years  before  either  the  Melphite  or  yn  ^ 
The  French  even  lay  Claim  to  the  Invention  fro^' 
Flower  de  Lis ,  wherewith  all  Nations  ftill  &a\nn  f 
the  North  Point  of  the  Card.  &lJ,  n 


Thus  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  (W  0- 
Boujfole ,  weMl  endeavour  next  to  render  ourfdvcs  r.mil 
familiar  with  the  Charts .  ^  *'■ 

A  Chart,  or  Sea-Chart,  is  a  hydrophital May¬ 
or  a  Proje&ion  of  fome  Part  of  the  Sea  in  Plan;  for  e 
Ufe  of  Navigation. 

There  are  three  Kinds  of  Sea-Charts,  viz.  Plain  Chert- 
reduced  or  Mercator's  Charts,  and  Globular  Cherts, ’ 

Plain  Charts,  are  thofe  wherein  the  Meridians  and 
Parallels  are  exhibited  by  right  Lines  parallel  to  each 
other. 


Thefe,  Ptolemy  in  his  Geography  rejects,  for  the 
following  Faults,  though  the  Inventor  judged  taem  of 
good  Ufe  ;  and  Experience  has  confirmed  his  Judgment, 
efpecially  in  fhort  Voyages.  Their  Defeds  are,  r.  That 
fince  in  Reality  all  the  Meridians  meet  in  the  Poles,  it 
is  abfurd  to  reprefent  them,  efpecially  in  large  Charts, 
by  parallel  Right-Lines.  2.  That  plain  Charts  exhibit 
the  Degrees  of  the  feveral  Parallels,  equal  to  thofe  of 
the  Equator,  and  of  Confequence  the  Pittances  of  Places 
lying  Eaft  and  Weft,  much  larger  than  they  ihould  be. 
And  3.  In  a  plain  Chart,  while  the  fame  Rhumb  is  kept, 
the  VefTel  appears  to  fail  in  a  great  Circle ;  which  yet 
is  falfe. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  Defedte  in  the  plain  Chart, 
yet  the  Eafinefs  of  its  Application  has  fo  reconciled  it  to 
the  Mariners,  that  it  is  ufed  almoft  alone  •,  in  Exclufioa 
of  the  more  accurate  ones. 

Thefe  plain  Charts  are  made,  1.  By  drawing  a  Right- 
Line,  and  dividing  it  into  as  many  equal  Parts  as  there 
are  Degrees  of  Latitude  in  the  Portion  of  the  Sea  to  be 
reprefented.  2.  Another  Line  is  added  to  it,  at  right 
Angles,  which  muft  be  divided  into  as  many  Parts,  aid 
thofe  equal  to  one  another,  and  to  the  former,  as  there 
arc  Degrees  of  Longitude  in  the  Portion  of  the  Sea  to 
be  reprefented.  3.  The  Parallelogram  muft  be  com* 
pleated,  and  its  Area  refoJvcd  into  little  Squares;  then 
Right-Lines  parallel  to  the  two  firft  will  be  Meridians, 
and  the  others  parallel.  4.  The  Coaft,  Iflands,  Sands, 
Rocks,  &V.  mult  be  infer  ted  in  this  Chart,  from  a  labie 


f  Longitudes  and  Latitudes,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  u 
done  in  Maps. 

Hence,  1.  The  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  a  dnp 
eing  given,  her  Place  is  cafily  exhibited  in  the  Cm- 
.  The  Places  to  and  from  which  the  Ship  toils,  being 
iven  in  a  Map,  the  Right-Line  drawn  Irom  one  to  u 
thcr,  makes,  with  the  Meridian,  an  Angle  cqua  w 
lie  Inclination  of  the  Rhumb;  and  fince  the  Luts  in 
nrepted  between  cquidiftant  Parallels  are  equal,  an 
lie  Inclination  of  die  Right  Line  (drawn  Irom  one  1 1 
3  the  other)  to  all  the  Meridians  or  Right- Lines  pau 
3  the  firft  Right-Line,  is  the  fame ;  the  R'gl^ 
rawn  from  one  Place  to  the  other  truly  rcpiclcns 
thumb.  After  the  fame  Manner  may  be  iw'wn, 
his  Chart  exhibits  the  Lotus  tnccodmamicuw,  01  L 

f  Longitude  truly.  , 

Therefore  it  follows,  that  Plain  Charts  may  ' 

0  very  good  Purpofe  in  directing  a  Ship,  P[mK  Ct ,  .u 
e  taken  there  cfcape  no  Error  in  the  Dd  auCtf 
‘laces  to  and  from  which  the  Ship  faift. 


i 
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n  ,r  if  notwithflanding,  through  Inadvertency,  or 
i  *fe  fome  Errors  in  the  Diftances  had  crept  in 
v^'charis  thofe  Errors  can  be  correfted,  by  making 
Tf?;.  in  the  following  Manner: — i.  Upon  the  firft 
■crTtLine,  five  Degrees  muft  be  transferred  from  the 

a  divided  afterwards  into  300  equal  Parts,  or 
^aP’  ujcal  Miles.  —  2.  On  this  a  final!  Circle  is  de~ 
^Sed  to  be  divided  into  90  equal  Parts :  If  then  it  be 
ff  ed  to  know  how  many  Miles  make  five  Degrees  in 
i  lf  arallel  Fifty  ;  the  interval  Fifty  muft  be  taken  in 
!  £ompaffes>  and  transferred  on  to  the  Diameter  form- 
d  by  the  firft  Right-Line-,  then  the  Number  of  Miles 
ecGuired  will  here  be  fhewn. 

It  follows,  that  if  a  Ship  fails  on  an  Eaftern  or  Weftern 
Rhumb  out  of  the  Equator  the  Miles  anfwering  to  the 
Twees  of  Longitude,  will  be  found  as  in  the  preceding 
vjjcle.  —-If  fail  on  any  collateral  Rhumb,  ftill  the 
Sailing  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  Eaftern,  or  Weftern  Rhumb, 
an  intermediate  Parallel,  between  the  Parallel  of  the 
place  whence  the  Ship  proceeds,  and  the  Parallel  of  the 
place  at  which  fhe  arrives. 

It  is  true  this  Redudtion,  by  an  arithmetically  mean 
Parallel,  is  not  accurate  j  yet  it  is  frequently  ufed  in 
practice,  as  being  accommodated  to  the  Apprehenfions 
of  the  Generality  of  Mariners.  In  Effect  it  does  not  err 
any  Thing  confide  table,  if  the  whole  Courfe  be  divided 
into  Parts,  whereof  each  does  not  exceed  one  Degree ; 
whence  it  appears  advifable,  not  to  take  the  Diameter 
of  rhe  Semi-circle  formed  by  the  firft  Right-Line,  a- 
bove  one  Degree,  and  to  divide  it,  at  1110ft,  into  geo¬ 
graphical  Miles. 

To  fail  by  means  of  this  Plain  Charts  1.  If  both 
Places  be  more  eafterly  than  the  firft  Meridian,  the  lefs 
Longitude  muft  be  fubft rafted  from  the  greater,  and 
rhe  Remainder  will  be  the  Difference  of  Meridians.  If 
one  of  the  Places  be  more  eafterly,  and  the  other  more 
wdlerly  than  the  firft  Meridian,  the  Longitude  of  the 
moil  eafterly  muft  be  added  to  the  Complement  of  the 
Longitude  of  the  moft  wefterly  to  a  whole  Circle  j  the 
Sum  is  the  Difference  of  Meridians. 

2.  The  Difference  of  the  Meridians  is  to  be  divided 
into  fo  many  Parts  as  there  are  Degrees  in  the  Difference 
of  Latitude;  or,  if  the  Difference  of  Latitude  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  Meridian,  into  fo  many  fewer. 

The  Minutes  of  Longitude  anfwering  to  one  Part, 
mult  be  reduced  into  Miles  of  the  feveral  Parallels  in  the 
former  Cafe,  or  into  Miles  of  the  Parallel,  which  is  an 
arithmetical  Mean  proportionable  between  the  two  in 
the  latter  Cafe. 

4.  The  Aggregates  of  thefe  Parts  co Hefted  into  one 
Sum,  exhibit  the  Departure,  or  Miles  of  Longitude. 

I  or  Example,  fuppofe  the  Longitude  of  one  Place 

and  that  of  the  other  47 0  *,  the  Difference  of  Me¬ 
ridians  is  12.  Suppofe  the  Latitude  of  the  firft  4®  and 
that  of  the  latter  8°,  the  Difference  will  be  40  ;  confe- 
qucntly  wc  have  failed  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth 
arallci:  Therefore  dividing  12  by  4,  and  reducing 
J.,c  ^i!.otlcn£  3°  into  Miles  in  the  feveral  Parallels  4,  5, 

’ 0 a  ™ ,  7»  the  feveral  Quotients  will  be  430  7  p, 
41  »  430  65',  430  59':  The  Sum  of  which  is  174, 

eparture  or  Miles  of  Longitude  required. 

ut  bad  obferved,  at  firft,  that  in  common  Navi - 
K  °‘  w^‘c^  we  rrc*At  at  prefent,  nothing  is  wanted 
,'c  C°»‘P«A  and  a  Sounding  Line. 
y  •  ®un,)Ing  Link,  is  a  Line  and  Plummet,  ufed  in 
o  f  t’ ,  t0,  tfy  thc  Depth  of  the  Water,  and  the 

of  the  Bottom. 

r  otW0  ^inds  Lines  occafionally  ufed  in 
Lhi(  ^  t  lC  ^ca  5  dlc  founding  Line,  and  the  deep  Sea 
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^o\J0Hv^U^  Line,  is  the  thickcft  and  fliortcfir,  as 

*  tAn'i'flih/v  ^  .  1  • 

ked  at 
of  black 

of  white  1  citiicr  tIlC  ^tlan^s ;  ilnd  at  Tnre  with  a  Piece 

under  S-d|UIH]'n^  Vinc  may  ^  llf*ccl  w^cu  t,lc  Ship  is 

met  'n  .  E!,c  Sea-Line  cannot.  The  Plunv 


nor  ’ .  ls  thickcft  and  fhort 

t wo  thnVn®  2,°  Tathoms  in  Length  and  mar 

I  J|  and  ^our  Fathoms,  with  a  Piece  of 
1  between  the  Strands  .  nnd  nr  Htr,  ■ 


tion  for  feveral  Days  before  5  for  feveral  Coafts  are  dis¬ 
covered,  either  by  the  Quality,  or  Colour  of  the  Bo ^ 

tom  near  them.  Near  Banks,  Shores,  &c.  they  are 
to  be  founding  continually.  ' 

r Rr-  H°ok  has  invented  a  Manner  of  founding  the  Depth 
of  the  deepeft  Sea  without  any  Line,  only  by  a  wood 
Globe,  lighter  than  Water,  to  which,  at  a  little  D 
ftance,  ,s  a  Piece  of  Lead  or  Stone  fixed,  by  means  of 

lecond.  The  whole  being  let  gently  down  with  the 
Stone  or  Lead  foremoft,  as  foon  as  that  arrives  at  the 

acoS  a?  ;  bUC  th£  Bal!  ^  t,le  ImPetus  «  has 

Wire  w,H  be  enabled  to  fly  back  and  diftinguifh  iTelfi 
nd  re-afeend  By  obferving  then  the  Time  of  the  Bali’s 

HefnUnf 7  ti  ^  a.W“ch  °r  Pcntiulum»  and  the 
Help  of  fome  Tables,  the  Depth  of  the  Sea  is  found 

m;"l/r?euEXp"?lnTlen.tS  made  in  the  Tha’™  with  a 

4  Pound  and  a  Half,  lin’d  with  Pitch,  and  a  conical 

Weight  ii  Inches  long,  the  Iharp  End  downwards;  at 

the  Depth  of  19  Feet,  there  patted  fix  Seconds,  and  at 

the  Depth  of  10  Feet  3  4  Seconds  between  the  Immer- 

fion  and  Emerfion  of  the  Ball.  From  thefe  Numbers 

given,  die  Depth  at  any  other  Stays,  may  be  computed 
by  the  Rule  of  Three.  r 

The  Inftruments  we  muft  embark  for  a  proper  Navi¬ 
gation ,  or  what  the  French  call,  tin  voiage  du  Ion o-  conrs 

are?  f  ?Iready  obferved,  Mercator's  Chart, ,  Azimuth 
and  Amplitude  Compares,  Log-Lines,  and  ociier  Inftru- 

ments  for  celeftial  Obfervations,  as  Quadrants,  Fore- 
Staffs,  Back-Staffs ,  &c. 

Mercator’s  Chart,  is  that  wherein  the  Meridians 
and  Parallels,  are  reprefented  by  parallel  Right-Lines ; 
but  the  Degrees  of  the  Meridians  are  unequal,  ftill  en- 
creafing  as  they  approach  the  Pole,  in  the  fame  Pro¬ 
portion  as  thofe  of  the  Parallels  decreafe  ;  by  means 

whereof  the  fame  Proportion  is  obferved  between  them 
as  on  the  Globe. 

This  Mercator's  Chart  is  made,  i.  By  drawing  a 
Right-Line,  and  dividing  it  into  equal  Parts,  repreftnt- 
ing  Degrees  of  Longitude,  either  in  the  Equator,  or  in 
the  Parallel  wherein  the  Chart  is  to  terminate. 

From  the  feveral  Points  of  Divifions,  Perpendiculars 
are  erefted  to  reprefent  Meridians  ^  fo  as  Right-Lines 
may  cut  them  all  under  the  fame  Angle,  and  therefore 
reprefent  Rhumbs.— Thus  far  as  in  the  plain  Chart. 

That  the  Degrees  of  the  Meridians  may  have  their 
juft  Proportion  to  thofe  of  the  Parallels,  the  former  are 
to  be  incrcafed  j  in  regard  the  latter  continue  the  fame, 
by  reafon  of  the  Parallelism  of  the  Meridians. 

In  Prafticc,  fuppofe  it  required  to  draw  a  Mercator's 
Chart y  from  the  40°  of  North  Latitude,  to  the  50°  ^ 
and  from  the  6°  of  Longitude  to  the  18°  1.  a  llight- 
Line  muft  be  drawn,  reprefenting  thc  fortieth  Parallel 
of  thc  Equator  ;  which  muft  be  divided  into  1 2  equal 
Parts,  for  thc  12  Degrees  of  Longitude  the  Chart  is  to 
contain.  Then  a  Line  of  equal  Parts  is  taken,  on  a 
Scale  whereof  roo  Parts  arc  equal  to  each  of  thefe  De¬ 
grees  of  Longitude,  and  at  each  Extreme  of  the  Line 
two  Perpendiculars  are  rai fed,  to  reprefent  two  parallel 
Meridians  co  be  divided  by  thc  continual  Addition  of 
Secants,  which  are  proved  to  incrcafe  in  thc  fame  Pro¬ 
portion,  as  the  Degrees  of  Longitude  (houJd  decreafe. 

Thus,  for  die  Diftance  from  40  Degrees  of  Latitude, 
one  muft  take  13x4- equal  Parts  horn  thc  Scale,  which 
is  thc  Secant  of  49  Deg.  30  Min.  and  will  give  the  Di¬ 
ftance  from  49  Degrees  of  Latitude  to  50  Degrees'. 
By  this  Means  the  Degrees  of  Latitude  will  be  augment¬ 
ed,  in  the  lame  Proportion,  as  the  Degrees  of  Longitude 
on  thc  Globe  decreafe, 

Thc  Meridians  being  divided,  the  Card  or  Compafs 
muft  be  added  *  chuling  fome  convenient  Place  near 
thc  Middle  thereof  j  and  drawing  from  this  a  Line  pa¬ 
rallel  to  thc  divided  Meridians,  which  will  be  the  Noitli 
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met  is  ufLirv  :.V"  vm-mm  cannot,  i  ne  mini-  Rhumb  ;  and  from  this  the  other  thirty-one  Points  ol 
Pounds,  th  .Vi  ?riV  a  Nine- pin,  and  weighs  18  the  Compafs  arc  co  be  let  off. 

tl»c  Groiiiul  L  c  ,1S  ^rcclucntly  grea fed,  to  try  whether  Laftly,  thc  Towns,  Ports,  Iflands,  Coafts,  CFc.  are 
ltarec  |,)C  .‘,n,  Y  °.r  rocky  >  and  to  tlifeover  in  what  to  be  laid  down  from  a  1  able  of  Longitudes  and  Lati- 

hinWiuV  the  S,ljP  when  a  Pilot  thinks  .  * 

Loalt>  wnd  could  not  take  any  Obferva- 


tudes,  anti  the  Chart  is  compleac. 

In  Mercator' s  Chart,  the  Scale  changes  as  the  Latitude 


a. 
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is  changed  :  If  then,  v.gr.  a  Ship  fails  between  the  ioi- 
tieth  and  fiftieth  Parallels  of  Latitude,  the  Degrees  of 
the  Meridians  between  thofe  two  Parallels,  arc  to  be  the 
Scale  for  meafuring  the  Ship’s  Way  ;  whence  it  follows, 
that  tho*  the  Degrees  of  Longitude  be  equal  in  Extent  on 
the  Chart ,  yet  they  muft  contain  unequal  Numbers  ui 
Miles  or  Leagues  ;  and  that  they  will  decreafe  as  they 
approach  nearer  the  Pole,  becaufe  meafured  by  a  Mag¬ 
nitude  continually  increafing. 

This  Chart  is  demonftradvely  true,  tho’  to  Appear¬ 
ance  falfe:  It  is  found  by  Experience  very  accurate,  and 
withal  eafy  of  Explication.  In  effeft,  it  has  all  the  Qua¬ 
lifications  required  to  render  it  of  Service  in  Navigation  * 
yet  do  the  Generality  of  Mariners  decline  the  Ufe  of 
it,  and  rather  chufe  to  keep  the  old  erroneous  plain 

Chart. 

Note ,  That  this  Chart  has  its  Name  from  that  of  the 
Author  who  firft  propofed  it  for  Ufe,  and  made  the 
firft  Chart  of  this  Projefbon,  N.  Mercator:  But  the 
Thought  was  not  originally  his  own,  as  having  been 
hinted  by  Ptolemy ,  near  2000  Years  ago  and  the 
Englijh  fay,  that  the  Perfection  thereof  is  owing  to 
their  Countryman  Mr.  Wright ,  who  firft  demonftrated 
it,  and  fhew’d  a  ready  Way  of  conftrudting  it,  by  en¬ 
larging  the  Meridian  Line  by  the  continual  Addition 

of  Secants. 


To  fail  by  Means  of  Mercator' s  Charts  the  following 

Obfervations  are  to  be  made. 

I.  'The  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  two  Places  given,  to 
find  the  Departure  or  Miles  of  Longitude^  in  Mercator’; 
Sailing  (which  we  have  already  found  in  plain  Sailing)  the 
Reduction  whereof  is  much  more  commodioufly  per¬ 
formed  in  Mercator's  Charts  wherein  the  Arch  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  two  Meridians,  is  applied  to  an  Arch 
of  the  Meridian  intercepted  between  the  two  Parallels ; 
and  the  Diftance  in  their  Meafures,  gives  the  Departure, 
or  Miles  of  Longitude  required. 

II.  The  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  two  Places ,  to  and 
from  which  a  Ship  is  to  fail ,  being  given  to  find  the 
Rhirnb  to  be  failed  on ,  and  the  Diftance  to  be  run  in  Mer- 
cator 's  Sailing.  —  1.  The  Center  of  the  Mariner’s  Com- 
pafs  is  applied  on  the  Place  failed  from,  on  Mercator' s 
Chart ,  and  fo  as  that  the  North  and  South  Line  thereof 
be  parallel  to  fome  of  the  Meridians.  2.  The  Rhumb 
of  the  Compafs  is  marked,  wherein  the  Place  failed  to  is 
placed-,  for  this  is  the  Rhumb  to  be  failed  on.  3.  The 
fame  Rhumb  is  likewife  found  by  drawing  a  right  Line 
from  the  Place  failed  from  to  that  failed  to  ;  and  with  a 
ProtraCtor,  finding  the  Angles  the  Rhumb  makes  with 
any  Meridian  it  cuts. 

Note,  That  the  Rhumb  and  Diftance  may  alfo  be  found 
after  the  fame  Manner  on  a  plain  Chart. 

The  fame  may  likewife  be  found  by  Loxadromick  Ta¬ 
bles ;  thus,  1.  Chufe  a  Rhumb  at  Pica  fine,  and  under 
the  fame,  in  the  Tables,  find  the  Longitudes  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  given  Latitudes.  The  Difference  whereof,  if 
it  coincides  with  the  Difference  of  the  given  Longitudes, 
.the  Rhumb  is  well  chofen  otherwife  another  muft  be 
pitched  on,  cither  more  nr  lefs  oblique,  till  the  tabular 
Difference  agrees  with  the  given  Difference.  2.  The 
Rhumb  thus  found,  theDiftances  anfwcring  to  the  given 
Latitudes,  muft  be  taken  from  the  Tables,  and  the  leffer 
fubft rafted  from  the  greater,  the  Remainder  is  the  Di¬ 
ftance  fought. 

Note ,  That  the  fame  Operation  in  plain  Sailing  is  madc 
in  this  Manner.  1.  One  muff  find  the  Departure,  by 
the  i  1  r it  Calc  propofed,  when  I  have  mentioned  Sail¬ 
ing,  by  Means  of  plain  Charts.  2.  From  the  De¬ 
parture  and  Difference  of  Latitude,  the  loxadromick 
Angle,  or  Rhumb  Line  is  to  be  found  j  which  is  done 
by  this  Proportion  :  As  the  Difference  of  Latitude  is 
to  the  Departure,  1b  is  the  whole  Sine  to  the  Tangent 
of  the  Angle  of  the  Rhumb  Line,  The  Diftance  then 
to  be  run  on  this  Rhumb,  is  to  the  Departure,  as  the 
whole  Sine  to  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  of  the  Rhumb. 


III.  The  Rhumb  and  Diftance  failed  being  given  \  to 
find  the  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  the  Place  arrived  at, 

in  Mercator’;  Sailing . - 1.  The  Mariner’s  Compals 

is  placed  on  the  Chart ,  with  the  Center  over  the  Place 
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failed  fi  on?  *,  and  the  Meridian,  and  North  0* r' 

parallel  to  the  Meridian  thereof.  ■?..  proiV ^■‘'u ‘ 

failed  from,  a  right  Line  is  drawn  for  th^ 

Then  the  Diftance  is  taken  by  Parts,  m 

ndian,  and  is  let  oil  upon  the  ri£chtlir<»  *i  .  lvL 
.  .  .  1  .  ,  b  ,  u*c>  then  v.-ii!  p . 

the  Place  the  Ship  is  arrived  at ;  the  Lon*%"!  L  k 

titude  whereof  are  given  by  the  Chart,  °  "  e  ^ L- 
To  find  it  by  ‘ the  loxodromick  Tables. 
given  Rhumb,  leek  the  Diftance  anfwerina  m 
tude  of  the  Place  lailecl  from  ;  and  eithcr°acH  • 
liibftraft  it  from  the  given  Diftance,  as  the  iJ  or 
the  Place  failed  to  is  greater,  or  lefs  chan  thn r.0t 
from.  2.  Under  the  fame  Rhumb,  afeend  or  d  f 
further,  till  you  meet  with  the  Diftance  c 
3.  The  Latitude  anfwcring  thereto  in  the  firft 
is  the  Latitude  of  the  Place  failed  to.  4.  pro  u(!Umni 

cond  Column  of  the  Table,  take  the  LonrituH  ^  ^ 
fponding  to  the  Latitudes  of  the  Places  failed?  ^ 
from.  Their  Difference  is  the  Difference  of  rn°,ai^ 

of  the  Places  failed  to  and  from.  n°ltu^e 

« 

Note,  That  in  plain  Sailing,  i.  c.  by  common  Charts  h 
Operation  is  conduced  thus.  1.  From  the  J)  7' 
the  Difference  of  Latitude  of  the  two  Places  is  f 
this  Difference  added  to  the  Latitude  of  th/Hu  5 
failed  from,  or  fubftradled  from  the  fame,  the 
or  the  Remainder,  leaves  the  Latitude  of  the  H™’ 

failed  to.  2.  From  the  fame,  the  Departure  IIS 
be  found 5  and  thence  the  Latitude  of  the  pi 
failed  to.  3CC 

IY.  The  Latitudes  of  the  Places  failed  to  and  from 
together  with  the  Rhumb  failed  in,  being  given  to  fa) 
the  Diftance  and  Difference  of  Latitudes ,  in  Mercator*"; 

Sailing. - 1 .  The  Compals  is  placed  on  the  Cbm  as 

in  the  preceding  Cafe  ;  and  from  the  Place  failed  from 
the  Rhumb  Line  failed  in  is  drawn,  till  it  cuts  the  Pa¬ 
rallel  of  the  given  Latitude.  2.  The  Point  of  Interac¬ 
tion  will  be  the  Place  arrived  in.  3.  Hence  its  Lonci- 
tude  is  eafily  found,  and  the  Diftances. 

By  the  Tables.  Take  both  the  Longitude  and  theDi¬ 
ftances,  anfwering  to  the  Latitudes  of  the  given  Place?, 
out  of  the  Tables  ;  then  fubftrad  both  the  Longitudes 
and  the  Diftances  from  each  other.  The  firft  Re¬ 
mainder  is  the  Difference  of  Longitude,  the  latter  the 
Diftance  of  the  Places. 

Note,  That  the  fame  Operation  in  plain  Sailing,  is  made 
by  finding  the  Diftance  from  the  Difference  of  Lati¬ 
tude  and  the  Rhumb  given  ;  and  from  the  lame  Data 
the  Departure.  This  converted  into  Degrees  of  x 
great  Circle,  exhibits  the  Difference  of  Longitude 
fought. 

V.  The  Latitudes  of  the  Places  failed  from  and  to,  «■:;* 
the  Diftance  given  \  to  find  the  Rhumb,  and  the  Differmt 
of  Longitude ,  in  Mercator’;  Sailing  the  Parallel  the 
Ship  arrives  at,  is  drawn  on  the  Map  and  the  Diftance 
run  reduced  into  Parts  proportional  to  the  Degircs 

the  Map.  t 

By  the  Tables  \  fiibftracb  the  given  Latitudes  fromcaiJ 

other  and  in  the  Tables  feck  the  Rhumb  ,  under  ma 
the  Diftance  run  anlwcrs  to  the  given  Difference  olLa- 
tude.  Subftradl’  the  Longitude  under  the  Klumn,  an¬ 
fwering  the  Latitude  of  the  Place  failed  to,  and  tint  un¬ 
der  the  fame  Rhumb  againit  the  Latitude  oi  the  cm 
failed  to,  from  each  other ;  the  Remainder  is  the  1  *• 
rencc  of  Longitude  fought. 

Note,  That  the  Operation  in  -plain  Sailing  runs  thus.  - 
A  Rhumb  is  to  be  found  from  the  ]  hlkiciin.  o  » 
tude,  and  the  Dillance  t  and  from  the  fame  U 
Departure  muft  be  lound,  likewile  ;  wuci  _ 
alfo  determined  from  the  Rhumb  now  louw  ,  •  j  , 
Difference  of  Latitude  ;  or  Irom  the  Khunib  . 
Diftance  run.  J  .aftly,  from  the  Departure  the  U... 

rencc  of  Longitude  is  to  be  found. 


.alittuk  of 

d 
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drawn  thro’  the  lftace  t-iven  in  tlli;  1  VlirD*' 
ic  Meridian,  maldnf-  another  Line  „  w!.» ' 

:nce  of  Loivrirtlde  ;  tlirn  anotlieri  at.ll  1 
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,  luferidiaft  the  Ship  is  arrived  at.  After¬ 
will  be  the  jntervai  0f  the  Diftance  run,  an  Arch  is 

'^ribld' interfering  the  Meridian,  whereby  the  Place 

fought  'S  found.  take  a  Rhumb  at  Pleafure, 

£'*«*> in  the  Taules’  fi"drtheLrndd’ 

3nd  theb I  Diftance  to  the  Diftance  found  m  the  Ta- 

jing  the  g  y  jjy  from  the  Equator  ;  or  fubftradt- 

blCS’  ' Lrefrom,  if  it  failed  towards  the  fame,  With 
inS  Sum  or  the  Difference,  we  muft  enter  the  Ta¬ 
ft'  fi.hftraft’ing  or  adding  the  Longitude  found  againft 
bkS;  Kft found.  If  the  Remainder  be  found  the 
tv. (Terence  of  Longitudes,  the  Rhumb  is  well  ta- 
f Ven  ntherwife  it  muft  be  changed  for  a  more,  or  lefs 
„p  nne  •  till  the  fame  Operation  being  repeated,  the 
Sflmdcr  be  found  the  Difference  of  Longitudes  ;  then 
fffie  in  the  firft  Column,  correfponding  to  the 

pittance,  will  be  the  Latitude  of  the  other  Place. 

Y  That  the  Operation  in  plain  Sailing,  is  made  by 
j  °  Averting  the  Difference  of  Longitudes  into  Miles  of 
Longitude  for  the  Departure  ;  feeking  the  Rhumb 
froirT  the  given  Departure  and  Diftance  run  -  and 
from  the  fame,  and  the  Rhumb,  feeking  the  Diffe¬ 
rence  of  Latitude  ;  which,  and  the  Latitude  of  one 
Place  being  had,  the  Latitude  of  the  other  readily 

follows. 

VIL  fbe  Difference  of  Longitude ,  and  the  Latitude  of 
one  of  the  Places  given,  together  with  the  Rhumb , '  to  find 
the  Differences  run ,  and  the  Latitude  of  the  other  Place ,  by 
Mercator’* Sailing :  The  Compafs  muff  be  placed  on  the 
Chert  as  before  j  and  by  the  given  Rhumb  the  Rhumb¬ 
line  is  drawn,  and  a  Meridian  thro*  the  given  Place,  and 
another  with  the  Interval  of  the  Difference  of  Longitude, 
for  that  the  Veffel  is  arrived  at.  Where  this  interfc&s 
die  Rhumb-Line,  is  the  Place  where  the  Veffel  is  arrived 
ar,  Wherefore  if  thro’  that  Place  be  drawn  a  Line  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  Rhumb-Line,  the  Diftance  between  both 
Lines  will  be  the  Latitude  of  the  Place.  The  Diftance 
run  is  eafily  reduced  into  Miles  by  the  Scale. 

By  the  fables.  Under  the  given  Rhumb,  feek  the 
Diftance  run,  and  the  Difference  of  Longitude  anfwer¬ 
ing  to  the  given  Latitude.  If  the  Veffel  has  failed  to¬ 
wards  the  Pole,  the  Difference  of  Longitude  is  to  be  ad- 
tied  to  the  given  Difference  of  Longitude  ;  if  towards  the 
Equator,  it  is  to  be  fubftradted  from  the  fame.  In  the 
former  Cafe  defeend  in  the  Table,  and  in  the  latter, 
afeend ;  till  in  the  firft,  the  Aggregate,  in  the  latter,  the 
Difference  be  feen  in  the  Column  of  Longitude.  The 
Latitude  anfwering  hereto  in  the  firft  Column,  is  that 
fought.  And  from  the  Diftance  anfwering  to  the  Lati¬ 
tude  in  the  firft  Cafe,  the  tabular  Diftance  is  to  be  fub- 
ftraded.  What  remains  is  the  Diftance  run. 

Pole,  That  in  plain  Sailing ,  the  Difference  of  Longitude 
muft  be  reduced  into  Miles  of  Longitude  or  Depar- 
parturc,  as  under  the  firft  Cafe.  From  the  Depar¬ 
ture  and  the  Rhumb,  the  Diftance  run  is  found  ;  and' 
from  thefe,  or  from  the  Rhumb,  and  the  Diftance  run, 
the  Difference  of  Latitude.  This  done,  as  the  La¬ 
titude  of  the  one  is  already  had,  that  of  the  other  is 
fo  too. 

!W  alfo,  That  from  the  Solution  of  thefe  Cafes  in 

it  is  evident,  fonic  arc  more  eafily  performed 
the  Charts ,  than  the  Tables  ;  and  that  the  Merca¬ 
tors  Charts  are  preferable  to  the  plain  ones  ;  ft  nee  in 

i  ^;utcrJ  the  Dillancc  is  not  reduced  by  the  Map, 
hut  by  a  particular  Care  for  that  Purpofc, 

Pole  again,  That  in  the  preceding  Operations  we  have 
°U(.n  mentioned  Rhumbs ,  and  Rhumb-Lines:  What 
aTC  t  lofc  Rhumbs  ?  and  what  thole  Rhumb- Lines  ? 

A-Vr)18*  Il(Tording  to  Aubin ,  is  a  Line  on  the  terre- 
lw  hea-Compais,  or  Sca-Cluirt,  reprefencing 

*°  ,  3’  Winds,  which  ferve  to  conduct  a  Veffel. 

i.  lar  , lc  Rhumb  a  Veffel  purities,  is  conceived  as  its 

hom  or  Courfe,  1 

tymil,,  arc  divided,  and  fnbdividcd  like  Points, 
'j  1  |  t,lc’  whoh;  Rhumb  anlvvers  to  the  Cardinal  Point. 
u  L™uml>  to  a  collateral  Point,  or  makes  an  Angle 
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of  45  Degrees  with  the  Former.  The  Quarter  Rhumb 
makes  an  Angle  of  22 0  30'  therewith.  And  the  half 
Quarter  Rhumb  makes  an  Angle  of  ii°  if. 

A  Rhumb -Line,  Loxodromia ,  is  the  Line  which  a 
Ship  keeping  in  the  fame  collateral  Point  or  Rhumb ,  de- 
feribes  throughout  its  whole  Courfe. 

The  great  Property  of  this  Rhumb-Line ,  or  Loxodro - 
tnick ,  and  that  from  which  fome  Authors  define  it,  is, 
that  it  cuts  all  the  Meridians  under  the  fame  Angle.  This 
Angle  is  called  the  Angle  of  the  Rhumb ,  or  the  loxodro - 
mick  Angle. 

The  Angle,  which  the  Rhumb-Line  makes  with  any 
Parallel  to  the  Equator,  is  called  the  Complement  of  the 
Rhumb . 

An  Idea  of  the  Origin  and  Properties  of  the  Rhumb- 
Line ,  the  great  Foundation  of  Navigation ,  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  thus :  A  Veffel  beginning  its  Courfe,  the  Wind 
wherewith  it  is  driven  makes  a  certain  Angle  with  the 
Meridian  of  the  Place ;  and  as  it  is  fuppofed  the  Veffel 
runs  exaftly  in  the  Direction  of  the  Wind,  it  makes 
the  fame  Angle  with  the  Meridian  which  the  Wind 
makes. 

Suppofing  then  the  Wind  to  continue  the  fame  ;  as 
each  Point  or  Inflant  of  the  Progrefs  may  be  efteemed 
the  Beginnings.  The  Veffel  always  makes  the  fame 
Angle  with  the  Meridian  of  the  Place  where  it  is  each 
Moment,  or  in  each  Point  of  its  Courfe,  which  the  Wind 
makes. 

Now  a  Wind,  e.  gr.  that  is  North-Eaft,  and  which 
of  Confcquencc  makes  an  Angle  of  450,  with  the  Meri¬ 
dian,  is  equally  North-Eaft  wherever  it  blows ;  and  makes 
the  fame  Angle  of  45 °,  with  all  the  Meridians  it  meets. 
A  Veffel  therefore  driven  by  the  fame  Wind,  always 
makes  the  fame  Angle  with  all  the  Meridians  it  meets 
withal  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth. 

If  the  Veffel  fails  North  and  South,  it  makes  an  Angle 
infinitely  acute  with  the  Meridian,  i.  e.  it  is  parallel  to 
it,  or  rather  fails  in  it.  If  it  runs  Eail:  and  Weft,  it  cuts 
all  the  Meridians  at  right  Angles. 

In  the  firft  Cafe  it  delcribes  a  great  Circle ;  in  the 
fecond,  either  a  great  Circle,  viz.  the  Equator,  or  a  Pa¬ 
rallel  to  it.  If  its  Courfe  be  between  the  two,  it  does 
not  then  deferibe  a  Circle;  fince  a  Circle  drawn  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  would  cut  all  the  Meridians  at  unequal  Angles, 
which  the  Veffel  cannot  do. 

It  deferibes  therefore  another  Curve,  the  effential  Pro¬ 
perty  whereof  is,  that  it  cuts  all  the  Meridians  under  the 
fame  Angle.  This  Curve  is  what  we  call  die  loxodromick 
Curve ,  Rhumb- Line,  or  Loxodromy . 

It  is  a  Kind  of  Spiral,  which  like  the  logarithmick  Spi¬ 
ral,  makes  an  Infinity  of  Circumvolutions,  without  ever 
arriving  at  a  certain  Point,  towards  which  it  ftill  tends, 
and  towards  which  it  approaches  every  Step. 

This  Afympotick  Point  of  the  Rhumb-Line ,  is  the 
Pole,  to  which  were  it  poffible  for  it  to  arrive,  it  would 
find  all  the  Meridians  conjoined,  and  be  loft  in  them. 

The  Courfe  of  a  Veffel,  then,  except  in  the  two  firft 
Cafes,  is  always  a  Rhumb-Line  ;  which  Line  is  the  Hy- 
pothencufc  of  a  Redtangle-T rianglc,  whole  two  other 
Sides  arc  the  Ship’s  Way,  or  Diftance  run  in  Longi¬ 
tude  and  Latitude.  Now  the  Latitude  is  ufually  had  by 
Obfcrvation  (as  we’ll  fee  in  the  Sequel)  and  the  Angle  of 
the  Rhumbs  with  one  or  other  of  the  two  Sides,  by  the 


Compafs.  _ 

All  therefore  that  is  required  by  Calculation  in  Sailing, 

is  the  Value  of  the  Length  of  the  Rhumb-Line*  or  the 
Diftance  run. 

But  as  fuch  Curve  Line  would  prove  very  perplexing, 
in  the  Calculation ;  it  was  neccffary  to  have  the  Ship’s 
Way  in  a  right  Line,  which  right  Line,  however,  mult 
have  the  effential  Property  of  the  Curve  Line,  viz.  to 

cut  all  the  Meridians  at  right  Angles. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Rhumb- Line  in  Navigation ,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows.  1.  If  fevcral  Meridians  be  not  very  far  a-parc,  the 
Rhumb-Line  is  divided  by  the  equi-diftant  Parallels,  into 

equal  Parts.  , 

I-Icncc,  1.  The  Parts  of  fevcral  Rhumb-Lines,  areas 
the  fevcral  Latitudes  of  the  Places  the  Ship  fails  from 
and  to.  2.  Since  the  Arches  form’d  thereby  are  equal  m 
Magnitude,  and  therefore  unequal  in  Numbers  of  De¬ 
crees,  the  Sum  of  the  Arches,  called  the  Lotus  mecodtna* 

13  ’  1  mmt9 
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mkum ,  or  Miles  of  Longitude,  is  not  equal  to  the  Diffe¬ 
rence  of  Longitude  of  the  two  Places  above-mentioned. 

2.  The  Length  of  the  Rhumb-Line ,  is  to  the  Change 
or  Difference  of  Latitude,  in  the  fame  Ratio  as  the 
whole  Sine  to  the  Co- Sine  of  the  Angle  of  the  Rhumb. 

Hence,  i.  The  Rhumb  failed  on  being  given,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Difference  or  Change  of  Latitude,  turned 
into  Miles  ;  the  Length  of  the  Rhumb-Line or  the  Di- 
ftance  from  one  Place  to  another  upon  the  fame  Rhumb, 
is  had  by  the  Rule  of  Three.  2.  The  Rhumb- Line  be- 
jner  o-iven,  together  with  the  Quantity  of  the  Ship’s  Way, 
on  the  fame  Rhumb  ;  the  Difference  of  Latitude  is  had 
by  the  Rule  of  Three,  in  Miles  to  be  converted  into  De¬ 
crees  of  a  great  Circle.  3.  The  Diff  erence  of  Latitude 
beinc:  given  in  Miles  •,  as  alfo  the  Length  of  the  Rhumb- 
Line  j  the  Angle  of  the  Rhumb ,  and  confequently .  the 
Rhumb  failed  on,  is  had  by  the  Rule  of  Three.  4.  Since 
the  Co-Sine  is  to  the  whole  Sine,  as  the  whole  Sine  to  the 
Secant  ;  the  Difference  of  Latitude  is  to  the  Length  of 
the  Rhumb-Line ,  as  the  whole  Sine  to  the  Secant  of  the 

Rhumb. 

3.  The  Length  of  the  Rhumb-Line ,  or  of  the  Ship  s 
Way  in  the  fame  Rhumb ,  is  to  the  Lattis  mecodinamicum , 
or  mccodinamick  Side ,  as  the  whole  Sine  to  the  Sine  of  the 
loxodromick  Angle. 

Hence,  1.  T he  Rhumb,  or  Angle  of  the  Rhumb,  be¬ 
ing  given,  as  alfo  the  Ship’s  Way  in  the  fame  Rhumb- 
Line  \  the  mccodinamick  Side  is  had  by  the  Rule  of 
Three,  in  Miles,  i.  e.  in  the  fame  Meafure  wherein  the 
Length  of  the  Rhumb  is  given.  2.  In  like  Manner,  the 
viecodinamick  Side  being  given,  as  alfo  the  Rhumb-Line 
or  Ship’s  Way ;  the  Rhumb  failed  in,  is  found  by  the 
Rule  of  Three. 

4.  The  Change  of  Latitude,  is  to  the  mccodinamick 
Side,  as  the  whole  Sine  to  the  Tangent  of  the  loxodro- 
mick  Angle. 

Hence  the  Rhumb ,  or  loxodromick  Angle ,  and  the 
Change  of  Latitude  being  given  ;  the  mccodinamick  Side 

is  found  by  the  Rule  of  Three. 

5.  The  mccodinamick  Side  is  a  mean  Proportional,  be¬ 
tween  the  Aggregate  of  the  Rhumb ,  and  the  Change  of 

Latitude,  and  their  Difference. 

Hence  the  Change  of  Latitude,  and  the  Rhumb-Line , 
being  given  in  Miles  ;  the  mccodinamick  Side  is  found  in 
the  fame  Mcalure. 

6.  The  mccodinamick  Side  being  given,  to  find  the 
Longitude. 

Multiply  the  Change  or  Difference  of  Latitude  by  fix, 
which  reduces  it  into  Parts,  of  ten  Minutes  each ;  divide 
by  the  Produd  the  mccodinamick  Side  ;  the  Quotient  gives 
the  Miles  of  Longitude,  anfwcring  to  the  Difference  of 
Latitude  in  ten  Minutes;  reduce  thcle  Miles  of  Longi¬ 
tude  in  each  Parallel  into  Differences  of  Longitude,  from 
a  loxodromick  Table  :  The  Sum  ol'  thefc  is  the  Longitude 

required. 

7.  If  a  Ship  fails  on  a  North  or  South  Rhumbs  it  de- 
feribes  either  the  Kqui  nodial,  or  a  Parallel  thereto. 

8.  To  find  the  Rhumb  between  two  Places,  by  Calcu¬ 
lation,  or  geometrically ,  wc  have  two  Canons  or  Pro¬ 
portions  :  The  fu  ll,  as  the  Radius  is  to  the  half  Sum  of 
the  Co-Sin es  ol'  both  1  .atitudes  ;  or  (rather  for  geometri¬ 
cal  Schemes)  as  the  Diameter  is  to  the  Sum  ol'  the  Co¬ 
sines  of  both  Latitudes,  fo  is  the  Difference  of  Longi¬ 
tude,  to  the  Departure  from  the  Meridian. 

Lor  an  Example  of  the  former  Proportion.  —  Let  the 
Rhumb  b«  required  between  Cape  Finiftcr,  Lat.  43°  Long. 

20,  and  St.  Nicholas  Hie,  Lat.  38°,  Long.  352". 
The  middle  Latitude  is  40",  30',  the  Complement 
44°,  30',  and  the  Difference  of  Longitude 


20' 
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out  of  thefc  I  offer  equal  Parrs,  prick  down  i.f,  and  dc- 
leribean  Arch  with  6o°  of  the  Chords,  and  make  it  e- 
qu.ll  to  49°  *  dun  draw  an  Arch  continued  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  Diffance,  making  the  ncarcfl  Dill  anev  the  Leg  of  a 
right  angled  Triangle,  and  the  other  Leg  the  Difference 
ol  1  atitude  which  muff  be  pricked  from  the  equal 
Parts,  'flue,  tin  ILu.ni  meafured  on  the  laid  Parts, 
[hews  the  Dill  am::  to  he  i-j*\  2  4' ;  which  allowing  20 
1  (  agues  to  a  1 )<  gue,  is  almoll  ?.6H  Leagues.  Then  the 
hi  itnib'  Triangle  mull  be  crofted  with  the  Radius  *,  which 
fxient  meafured  on  fin*  greater  Chord  is  almoll 
ili''  Comj  lenient  whet  col  L  68  v  ;  and  lb  much  is  the. 


Rhumb  from  the  Meridian  between  the  two  Places 
in g  to  6  Points,  and  upwards  of  So  Minutes. 

For  an  Inftance  of  the  Jaft  Proportion. —Let  ' 
required  to  End  the  Rhumb  and  Diffance  betwee*  if 
Lizard  and  Bermudas ,  the  Latitude  of  the  Lizard  k  • 
56°,  and  that  of  Bermudas  3  2  °,  20';  or  32°  /  p 
tefms,  and  their  Difference  of  Longitude,  55^  ’two I  * 
muff  be  drawn  at  right  Angles,  and  with  60°  0f  th  hr 
ler  Chords,  a  Quadrant  muff  be  deferibed,  and R  4 
pricked,  the  fecond  Line  drawn  will  be  the  DiamVUS 
then  counting  both  Latitudes,  the  neareft  Diffance  is 
Co-Sine  of  Bermudas  Latitude  ;  and  the  neareft  Dift 
to  this  is  the  Co-Sine  of  the  Lizard's  Latitude,  ft?2 
drawing  again  another  Line,  and  pricking  down 

grees  out  of  the  greateft  equal  Parts,  and  a  Parallel  t 
the  Line  laft  drawn,  the  Diffance  from  the  fffft  0f  4° 
55  Degrees  to  the  right  End  of  the  Parallel  is  the  Depa/ 
ture  from  the  Meridian  in  the'  Courfe  between  both 
Places.  Making  that,  therefore,  one  Leg  0f  a  . 

angled  Triangle,  prick  down  170,  59  Centefms,  The 
Difference  of  Latitude  between  thofe  Places,  and  at  th- 
fame  equal  Parts  draw  a  Line.  This  reprefents  th* 
Courfe  and  Diffance  between  the  Lizard  and  Bermudas. 
and  the  Extent  meafured  on  the  fame  equal  Parts,  fl,cw* 
the  Diffance  to  be  440,  31  Centefms,  which  allowing  20 
Leagues  to  a  Degree,  is  886  Leagues. 

Note,  That  to  avoid  the  Errors  proceeding  from  the 
Inaccuracy  of  the  Charts ,  particularly  towards  the 
Poles,  becaufe  of  the  great  Inequality  of  the  Ex- 
tent  of  each  Degree  of  Longitude  in  thofe  Pam  of 
the  World,  they  have  contrived  Tables  of  Reduflion 
of  a  Degree  of  each  Parallel,  from  the  Equator  to 
the  Pole,  and  Scales  proportional  to  that  Reduc¬ 
tion,  whereby  all  the  Accidents  which  could  happen 
arc  prevented.  For  Inftance, 

A  Ship  fails  from  the  Coaft  of  Norway,  by  the 
28  Q  of  Longitude,  and  6°  of  Latitude,  for  the  Ides  of 
Orkney ,  fituated  on  the  North  of  Scotland,  which  ate 
under  the  fame  Latitude,  but  at  the  160  of  Longi¬ 
tude  :  The  Pilot  confulting  his  Chart,  and  finding 
1 2  0  of  Difference  betwixt  thofe  two  Places,  will  judge 
that  there  are  240  Leagues  Diffance,  if  he  don’t  know 
how  to  make  Ufe  of  the  Tables,  and  Scale  of  the 
Reduction  of  Parallels  ;  therefore  having  put  the 
Cape  to  the  Weft,  if  the  Wind  proves  favourable, 
he’ll  efteem  the  Courfe  of  his  Ship,  at 50  Leagues 
daily  ;  and  expedt  to  reach  the  Coaft  the  fifth  Day  of 
his  Departure  :  Notwithftanding  which,  becaufe  thofe 
1 20  of  Longitude  of  the  60  Parallel,  are  worth  but 
120  Leagues,  he’ll  reach  the  Coaft  once  fooncr  than 
he  expected,  i.  e.  in  two  Days  and  a  half;  fo  that  be¬ 
lieving  himfelf  to  have  Sea-Room,  and  far  from 
Land,  he  Ends  himfelf  either  (handed  in  the  Night, 
or  goes  to  wreck  his  Ship  on  fome  Rocks. 

Note  alfo,  That  the  Scales  ufed  on  the  reduced  Chart1, 
are  commonly  made  on  the  Sides  of  the  Cherts,  or  a- 
long  the  firft  Meridian,  by  dividing  each  Diffance 
comprized  between  the  Parallels  into  ten  Degrees  or 
equal  Parts,  but  that  Practice  is  not  exaft,  foxaue 
thofe  Degrees  ffiould  be  proportionally  unequal,  re 
the  Diftanccs  of  thofe  Parallels,  which  the  nearer  tie 
Poles  the  larger  they  arc.  That  drawn  a-crols  i  c 
whole  Chart  is  more  juft,  provided  it  makes  an  j1 
glc  of  29  Degrees  with  the  Meridians ;  and  it  w0  1 
be  ft  ill  more  pcrfcdl,  if  each  Diftancc  was  wi 

proportionally  into  Degrees, 

Note  again,  That  here  follows  a  Table  of 
the  Minutes  of  each  Parallel,  into  Leagues  an 


metrical  Paces,. 
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TABLE  6T  Reduction. 

,  0f  each  Parallel  into  Leagues  and geome- 

Oj  *  U'M  1  metrical  Paces. 


Minutes.  |  20  Minutes.  |  30  Minutes 


f emitriA  Leagues  ojUtomttri-  llaguts  of  gimetri. 
is  cal  Paces]  300  o  Paces  \  cal  Paces  3  000  Paces  cal  Paces 


2000 


-  1- 


26; 

27  : 

28  1 
29  j 
50' 


3r 

32 

33 

34 

35 


36 

37 

38 

39 

40 


41 

42 

48 

44 

45 


2988 

2910 

2829 

2746 

2660 


1997 

1987 

1973 

I95i 

1923 


1890 

1852 

1805 

1753 

1698 


1633 

1563 

1487 

1406 

1318 

i 


1225 

1126 

1023 

0910 

0793 


0672 

0554 

0410 

0272 

0126 


2976 

2820 

2659 

2492 

2320 


1547 

M3* 

*3*4 

**94 

1071 


0094 

2863 

2627 

2239 

2142 


10000 


9995 

2981 

2959 

2927 

2885 


2835 

2776 

270S 

2620 

2547 


2449 

2344 

2230 

2108 

*977 


1535 

1365 

1 190 


2964 

2730 

2488 

2238 

1980 


0270 

2960 

2640 

23*5 

7980 


1294 

0940 

05S3 

0213 


7* 

72 

73 

74 

IS 

76 

77 

78 

79 
So 


9 

JO 


1 1 

12 

*3 

*4 

*5 


■ 


1 6 

*7 

18 

*9 

20 


ft 


2 1 

22 

23 

24 

25 


26 

27 

28 

29 

3° 


3 1 

32 

33 

34 

35 


ft 


36 

37 

38 

39 

40 


1067 

0907 

0746 

0584 

0420 


0257 

0090 

2924 

2757 

2588 


*3 

*3 

*3 

*3 

*3 


*3 

*3 


0994 

0975 

0757 

0903 

0851 


0781 
0702 
061 1 

050  7 

0397 


16 
1 6 

16 

16 

16 


1  12 

2637 

12 

2451 

12 

2251 

12 

2047 

12 

1 820 

I  2 

>587 

*5 


1 1 


2952 

2640 

2317 

1984 

1641 


]  1 


2360 
1946 
1 520 
1086 
0640 


0 

0188 

9 

2726 

9 

2254 

0 

1778 

0 

1  2  8  M 

2135 

1813 

1492 

1 1 67 

0840 


°5i3 

0181 

2848 

2513 

2176 


0202 

2721 

2238 

*75i 

1260 


0770 

0271 

2772 

2270 

i/65 


I258 

O74S 

02  37 

2723 

2210 


T  ION. 


gues  and  gcome- 


20 


0000 


1992 

1968 

*947 

1878 

1813 


79 

*9 

*9 

*9 

*9 


299/ 

2962 
29 18 
2854 
2770 


*9 

*9 

*9 

18 

18 


898 

888 

461 

217 

1 955 


0675 

0377 

0071 

2730 

2380 


7 
7 
7 
*7 

*7 


2928 

2460 

1976 

1476 

0961 


7 

0420 

6 

2883 

6 

2320 

6 

1742 

6 

1  ij.H 

028a 

2589 

1881 
x  167 

042  7 


r 
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]  10  Minutes. 

|  20 

Minutes. 

|  30  Minutes. 

Par  at  A  teazles  of  1 

geometri  ■  \ 

Leagues  of  J  geometri  • 

I  Leagues  oj 

‘j  geometri - 

his.  | 

3 oooPaces 

cal  Paces 

3000  Paces  |  cal  Paces 

J  3  Qooraces  j  cal  races 

4  6 

9 

07S  7 

I  I 

l733 

l3 

2680 

47 

9 

0280 

1 1 

1100 

13 

1020 

-X 

48 

8 

2765 

I  I 

°457 

l3 

H48 

49 

8 

2242 

IO 

2803 

13 

0363 

50 

8 

I  71 1 

IO 

2139 

T.2 

2567 

5i 

8 

H73 

V 

IO 

1466 

12 

1759 

52: 

8 

0626 

IO 

°783 

12 

°939 

53 

8 

OO73 

IO 

0091 

12 

0109 

54 

7 

25H 

9 

2389 

II 

2267 

55 

7 

194  3 

9 

167S 

I  I 

1414 

56, 

7 

1367 

9 

0959 

II 

0551 

57 

7 

07S5 

9 

0232 

IO 

2678 

58! 

7 

0197 

S 

2497 

IO 

I796 

59 

6 

2601 

8 

1752 

IO 

0902 

60 

6 

2000 

8 

1000 

IO 

OOOO 

61 

6 

1 3 97  : 

8 

0246 

9 

2095 

62 

6 

°779 

7 

2473 

9 

Il68 

63 

6 

0159 

7 

1699 

9 

0239 

6  4 

5 

2535 

7 

0918 

8 

2302 

651 

5 

1905 

7 

0131 

8 

1357 

66' 

5 

1 269 

6 

2  337 

8 

0404 

67 

5 

0628 

6 

1535 

7 

2442 

68 

4 

2983 

6 

0729 

7 

1475 

69 1 

4 

2335 

5 

2918 

7 

0502 

70 1 

1 

4 

1681 

5 

2101 

6 

252  I 

71 

4 

1027 

5 

1283 

6 

1 54O 

72 

4 

0362 

5 

0452 

6 

0543 

73 

3 

2696  , 

4 

2620 

5 

2544 

74 

3 

2027 

4 

1783 

5 

I54O 

75 

_  _  _  _  i 

3 

1 353 

4 

0941 

5 

°529 

1  VVill  H  — 

76 

3 

0677 

4 

0096 

4 

25r5 

77 

2 

2998 

3 

2247 

4 

*497 

78 

2 

2316 

3 

1396 

3 

Z447 

79 

2 

163 1 

3 

0539 

3 

2447 

80 

2 

0947 

2 

26S3 

3 

1420 

The  next  Ii.flrumcnt,  in  Order,  of  thofc  we  have  em¬ 
barked  for  our  Voyage,  is  the  Azimuth  Compafs,  which 
differs  from  the  Common  Compafs  in  this,  that  there  is 
fattened  on  the  round  Box  wherein  the  Card  is,  a  broad 
Circle,  one  half  whereof  is  divided  into  90  Degrees  ;  and 
thofe  fubdivided  diagonally  into  Minutes.  The  Index 
has  a  Sight  moving  on  a  Hinge.  From  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Sight,  to  the  Middle  of  the  Index,  is  [aliened  a 
fine  hypothcnulal  Lutclli  ing,  to  give  a  Shadow  on  a  Line 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Index.  The  Circle  is  eroded  at 
right  Angles  with  two  Threads,  from  the  Extremities 
whereof  are  drawn  four  Lines  on  the  Infidc  of  the  round 
Box  :  There  are  alfo  four  Lines  drawn  at  right  Angles 
to  each  other  on  tiu*  Card.  The  round  Box  fitted 
with  its  Card,  giadtiated  Circle,  and  Index,  is  hung  in 
Brafs  1  loops,  and  thole  1  loops  fattened  to  a  IquareBox. 

The  Ule  of  the  izi ninth  Compafs,  is  for  finding  the 
Seale,  magnetical  Azimuth,  or  Amplitude ;  and  thence 
the  Variation  ol  the  Compafs. 

If  the  Obfcrvation  be  for  an  Amplitude  at  Sun-rifing, 
or  an  Azimuth  before  Noon  ■,  apply  the  Center  of  the  In¬ 
dex  on  the  Well  Point  of  the  Card,  within  the  Box  ;  fo 
tiur  the  lour  Line;  on  the  Edge  of  the  Card,  and  thofc 
on  die  Infidc  of  the  Box  may  meet.  If  the  Obferva- 
lion  be  for  the  Sun’s  Amplitude  letting,  or  an  Azimuth 
in  the  A  In  r  nt  ion,  turn  the  Center  of  the  Index  right  u- 
the  Fall  Point  (  i  the  Card,  and  make  the  Lines 
within  the  Box  concui  with  thole  on  the  Card  :  'The  In. 
llrumem  thus  fitLed  for  Ohfei vation,  turn  the  Index  to- 
w  aids  1  he  Son,  till  rlr*  Shadow  of  the  Thread  kills  cli- 
1  c <*i ly  on  tiu  Slit  ol  die  Sight,  and  on  the  Line  that  is 
along,  the  Middle  of  1  In:  Index  i  then  will  the  inner  Edge 
of  lie  Index  cut  the  1  h  gree  and  Minute  of  the  Sun’s 
magnetical  Azimuth  lioiu  die  North  or  South. 

But  not'1,  that  ib  when  die  Compafs  is  thus  placed, 


the  Azimuth^  is  lefs  than  45  Degrees  fro^ 
and  the  Index  turned  towards  the  Sun  i'r  ^°U}-V 
the  Divittons  of  the  Limb:  The  Inffrumenf^  r 3is 
in  this  Cafe,  mutt:  be  turned  juft  a  Quarter  of  K^ore> 

pafs,  i.  e.  the  Center  of  the  Index  mutt  be  nl  1  ^oni* 
North  or  South  Point  of  the  Card,  according \°n 
is  from  you  j  and  then  the  Edge  will  cut  th  rj  ^Un 
the  magnetick  Azimuth,  or  Sun’s  Azimuth  Ve^rce°f 
North  as  before.  *  tror»  the 

The  Sun’s  magnetical  Amplitude  thus  found  a  t, 
riation  of  the  Needle  is  thus  determined.  ’  r^e  ^a- 
Being  out  at  Sea  the  15th  of  May  r*,.  • 

North  Latitude,  the  Tables  give  you  the  S^V5" 
tude  1 90  North,  and  its  Eaft  Amplitude  27 n  2  At 
By  the  Azimuth  Compafs,  we  find  the  Sun’s  man-  °r^: 
Amplitude,  at  its  Rifing  and  Setting-,  and  finds 
v.gr.  between  the  6 2d  and  63d  Degree,  reckoning 
the  North  towards  the  Eaft  Point  of  the  Compafs  ■ 
between  the  27th  and  28th  Deg.  reckoning fromVV‘i' 
The  magnetical  Amplitude,  therefore,  being  h 
equal  to  the  true  one,  the  Needle  has  noVart- 
But  if  the  Sun  at  its  Rifing  fhould  have  appeared 

tween  52d  and  53d  Degree,  from  the  North  towards  rlt 
Eaft  j  his  magnetical  Amplitude  would  then  have  b 
between  37  and  38  Degrees,  i.  e.  about  i0  iw! 
greater  than  the  true  Amplitude  :  Therefore  the  Ncedl 
would  vary  about  10  Degrees  North  Eallerly.  C 

If  the  magnetical  Eaft  Amplitude  found  by  the  In- 
ftrunient,  fiiould  be  lefs  than  the  true  Amplitude,  their 
Difference  would  Ihew  the  Variation  of  the  NcMl 
Eafterly. 

If  the  true  Eaft  Amplitude  be  Southward,  as  alfo  the 
magnetical  Amplitude,  and  this  laft  be  the  greater  •  the 
Variation  of  the  Needle  will  be  North- Welt-,  and* v/Vtf 
verfd . 

What  has  been  faid  of  North-Eafl  Amplitudes,  holds 
alfo  of  South- Weft  Amplitudes.  And  what  of  South- 
Hulk  Amplitudes,  holds  of  North-Weft  Amplitudes. 

Laltly,  if  Amplitudes  be  found  of  different  Denomi¬ 
nations,  v.  gr.  if  the  true  Amplitude  be  6  Degrees 
North,  and  the  magnetical  Amplitude  5  Degrees  South  * 
the  Variation,  which  in  this  Cafe  is  North-Welt,  will  be 
equal  to  the  Sum  of  the  magnetical  and  true  Amplitudes : 
Underftand  the  fame  for  Weft  Amplitudes. 

The  Variation  may  likewife  be  found  from  t\\t  Azi¬ 
muth  :  But  in  that  Cafe,  the  Sun’s  Declination,  Latitude 
of  the  Place,  and  its  Altitude  muff  be  given,  that  its 
true  Azimuth  may  be  found. 

Note,  That  Azimuth  of  the  Sun,  or  a  Star  (as  obferved 
in  my  Treatife  of  Aftronomy)  is  an  Arch  of  the  Hori¬ 
zon,  comprehended  between  the  Meridian  of  the 
Place,  and  any  given  Vertical.  The  Azimuth  is  the 
Complement  of  the  Eaftern  and  Weflcrn  Amplitude 
to  a  Quadrant.  Magnetical  Azimuth ,  is  an  Arch  ol 
•  the  Horizon  contained  between  the  Sun’s  Azimd' 
Circle,  and  the  magnetical  Meridian  •,  or  it  is  die 
apparent  Diftance  of  the  Sun,  from  the  North  or 

South  Point  of  the  Compafs. 

Note  alfo,  That  Amplitude  is  an  Arch  of  the  Horizon, 
intercepted  between  the  true  Eall  or  Well  Point 
thereof,  and  the  Center  of  the  Sun,  or  a  Star,  at  u> 
Rifing  or  Setting.  Amplitude  is  of  two  Kim5, 
haft  cm  or  Rifing  Amplitude ,  Amplitudo  oc  cider  ia,  M'1- 
Diftance  between  the  Point  wherein  the  Star  o* 
and  the  true  Point  of  the  Weft  in  the  EqumotW* 
The  Eaftern  and  IVeftern  Amplitudes,  arc  alio  ci e 
Northern  and  Southern,  as  they  fall  in  the  Northern  '» 
Southern  Quarters  of  the  Horizon.  Magm'tiui 
plitude  is  an  Arch  of  the  Horizon,  container  . 

the  Sun  at  its  Rifing,  and  the  Eall  or  Well  om 
the  Compafs,  or  it  is  the  Difference  of  the  k»»o 
Setting  of  the  Sun,  from  the  Eall  or  Wd 
the  Compafs. 

T|ic  Equitioflial  Comfuf,  which  we  have, 
mong  our  Inftrumcnts,  laves  to  know  at  n\ 
the  Moon.  That  Compafs  being  Men  on  tli i  d  { 

licy  of  the  F.quinoftial  Line,  divides  it  ju  by  {\'c 
Parts,  as  the  common  Compafs  does  the  0 ,  xf0i\v 
fee  the  Line  which  runs  through  the  pigme*0  •  j 
pals,  repi clems  the  Axis  of  the  Woilck  ,  .. 

before  die  Compafs  mull  be  mat ked  on  0  vVcji 
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and  downwards.  Infidc  with  a  common 
well  upwa  ,  t|ie  Outfide  with  twice  twelve  Hours; 
Compels,  a  *  which  mark  the  Eaft  and  Weft,  it 

3ni°hJ fufpended  on  the  Tops  of  two  Pegs  as  an  Axle- 
m®  f  Vi,  it  may  turn  upwards,  and  that  the  lower 

Arrow,  which  is  on  the  Quadrant,  may  be 
,  •  in  all  the  Altitudes  of  the  Pole. 

P’ Th Ztlvrnal  Compafi ,  is  a  very  common  Inftrument, 

V 16  Cnf!  -r  all  Hours  of  the  Night,  how  much  the 

*js  higher  or  lower  than  the  Pole.  It  is 
m.l  j  a  Quadrant  for  the  Stars ,  becaufe  it  ftiews  the 
aliocaUe  , ~ Njo^hc  by  means  of  the  Stars.  Mariners 

Hf^ft  commonly  for  that  Purpofe,  of  the  Scars  of 

uMaior  in  this  Hemifphere,  becaufe  they  are  more 

{,1/ than  the  others  which  are  nearer  the  northern 

Tne!fr  hnt  in  the  other  Hemifphere,  or  beyond  the 

y  ’  they  chafe  the  Crufade ,  which  is  a  Conftellation 

^’ofed  of  four  Stars,  which  are  eafily  diftinguifhed. 

C?  the  Sector,  or  Compafs  of  Proportion,  is  alfo,of 

^  ear  Ufe  in  Navigation,  we  rauft  not  fail  without 
ver>  t>  ^ 

K  The  Setter,  is  a  mathematical  Inftrumcnt,  of  great 
rf  in  finding  the  Proportion  between  Quantities  of  the 
te  Kind,  as  between  Lines  and  Lines,  Surfaces  and 

Advantage  of  the  Senior  above  the  com- 
n  Scales  tfc.  is,  that  it  is  made  fo  as  to  fit  all  Ra¬ 
dius's  and  Scales.  By  die  Lines  of  Chords,  Sines,  & ?c. 
on  the  Setter,  we  have  Lines  of  Chords,  Sines,  &c.  to 
?ny  Kaditis  betwixt  the  Length  and  Breadth  of  the  Set! or 

when  opened. 

The  Setter  is  founded  on  the  fourth  Propofition  of 
tk  fixtli  Book  of  Euclid,  where  it  is  demo  nitrated, 
that  Mar  Triangles  have  their  homologous  Sides  pro¬ 
portional. 

This  Inftrument  confifts  of  two  equal  Rules,  or  Legs 
of  Braft,  or  other  Matter,  riveted  together  -,  but  fo  as 
to  move  eafy  on  the  Rivet.  In  the  Faces  of  the  Inftru- 
ment  are  placed  feveral  Lines-,  the  Principal  are  the 
Line  of  equal  Parts,  Line  of  Chords,  Line  of  Sines, 
Line  of  Tangents,  Line  of  Secants,  and  Line  of  Po¬ 
lygons. 

The  Line  of  equal  Paris ,  called  alfo  Lines  of  Lines , 
marked  6,  is  a  Line  divided  into  100  equal  Parts  and 
where  the  Length  of  the  Line  will  allow  it,  each  is  Tub- 
divided  into  Halves,  and  Quarters.  It  is  founded  on 
each  Leg,  on  the  fame  Side  and  the  Divifions  num¬ 
bered  i,  2,  3,  4,  &V.  to  io,  which  is  near  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  each  Line.  In  Practice  i  is  taken  for  i  o,  or 
too,  or  iooo,  or  jo,ooo,  &c.  as  Occafton  requires-, 
in  which  Cafes  2  reprefen ts  20,  or  20 o,  or  2000,  (Ac. 
and  fo  of  the  reft. 

The  Line  of  Chords ,  marked  C  on  each  Leg,  is  di¬ 
vided  after  the  ufual  Manner,  and  numbered  10,  20, 
30,  fJe.  to  60. 

I  he  Lhu  of  Lines,  denoted  on  each  I. eg  by  the  Letter 

h  a  Line  oi  natural  Sines,  Numbered  10,  20,  30,  & fc. 
to  90. 

The ‘  Unc  of  Tangents,  denoted  on  cacIuLcg  by  the 
Ltter  T,  is  a  Line  of  natural  Tangents,  numbered  10, 
:°i  Ac.  to  45  •,  bcfidcs  which  is  another  little  Line 
L7 angaits  on  each  Leg,  commencing  at  450,  and  ex- 
«cml,ng  to  75°,  denoted  by  the  Letter  T. 
f  he  Line  of  Secants ,  denoted  on  each  I  .eg  by  the 
‘{ttcr^  is  a  Line  of  natural  Secants,  numbered  to,  20, 
to  75,  and  commencing,  not  from  the  Center 
01  the  Inftrument,  but  at  two  Inches  Diftance  therefrom. 

he  0j-  polygons y  denoted  by  the  Letter  P,  on 
Wf  iLcgis  numbered  q,  5,  6,  (Ac.  to  1  2,  which  falls  12 

Tr  rn  ^  t^c  ^-nter  of  the  Inftrumenf. 

'hide  thefe  Lines,  which  are  efiential  to  the  Soft  or, 
Ut-*‘Uc  others  placed  near  the  outward  Edges  on  both 
and  parallel,  which  are  in  all  Refpcifts  the  fame 
?  'i'  ,u,lit'Ps  .Scale,  and  tiled  alter  the  fame  Manner. 
^'1  .lie  the  l.incs  ol  artificial  Sines,  marked  S  \  the 
u K  0  •itulicial  Tangents,  a  L.inc  of  12  Inches,  marked 
y  ant  Cimter' sLine  of  Numbers  marked  N.  'There 

W‘)nHtUT!CS  °.^lcr  ^i|1cs  placed  to  Jill  up  the  vacant 
V'S  •  •^*ncs  flours,  Latitudes,  and  Indina- 

(0i '  I’  ^alians,  which  are  ufed  the  fame  as  on  the 
Scales, 
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Cur  Staffs,  will  be  the  Jacob- Staff,  or  For e -Staff i 

and  Back-Staff. 

J a cob-Staff,  the  fame  with  Crofs-Slaff,  is  a  mathe¬ 
matical  Inftrument  for  taking  Heights  and  Diftances. 

The  Jacob,  Crofs,  or  Fore-Staff,  takes  its  Denomi¬ 
nation  hence,  that  the  Obferver  in  ufing  it,  turns  his 
Face  towards  the  Objeft  -,  in  Contradiction  to  Back-Staff*'’ 
where  he  turns  his  Back  to  die  Objefr.  The  Fore  or 
Crofs -St off,  reprefented  in  our  Table  of  the  Magnet, 
confifts  of  a  ftraight,  fquarc,  graduated  Staff,  and  four 
Croffes  or  Vanes,  which  Aide  thereon.  The  firft,  or 
fhorteft  of  thefe  Vanes,  is  called  the  'Ten- Crofs,  or  Fane, 
and  belongs  to  that  Side  of  the  Inftrument,  whereon 
the  Divifions  begin  at  3  Degrees,  and  end  at  10.  The 
next  longer  Vane  is  called  the  Thirty- Crofs,  belonging  to 
that  Side  of  the  Staff,  wherein  the  Divifions  begin  at 
10  Degrees,  and  end  at  30,  called  the  thirty  Scale. 
The  next  Vane  is  called  the  Sixty -Crofs,  and  belongs  to 
the  Side  where  the  Divifions  begin  at  20  Degrees,  and 
end  at  60.  The  laft,  and  longeft,  called  the  Ninety -Crofs, 
belongs  to  the  Side  whereon  the  Divifions  begin  at  30 
Degrees,  and  end  at  90. 

The  great  Ufe  of  this  Inftrument  is  to  take  the 
Height  of  the  Sun  and  Stars,  or  the  Diftance  of  two 
Stars ;  and  the  ten,  thirty,  fixty,  or  ninety  Croffes,  are 
to  be  ufed  according  as  the  Altitude  is  greater  or  leffer, 
that  is,  if  the  Altitude  be  Iefs  than  10  Degrees,  the  tenth 
Crofs  is  to  be  ufed  ;  if  above  ten,  but  leffer  than  thirty, 
the  thirtieth  Crofs  to  be  ufed,  Ac. 

Note ,  That  for  Altitudes  greater  than  60  Degrees,  this 

Inftrument  is  not  fo  convenient  as  a  Quadrant,  or 

Semicircle. 

To  obferve  an  Altitude  by  the  Fore-Staff,  apply  the 
fiat  End  of  the  Staff  to  your  Eye,  and  look  at  the  upper 
End  of  the  Crofs  of  the  Center  of  the  Sun  or  Star,  and 
at  the  lower  End  for  the  Horizon.  If  you  fee  the  Sky 
inftead  of  the  Horizon,  Hide  the  Crofs  a  little  nearer  the 
Eye  -,  and  if  you  Jee  the  Sea  inftead  of  the  Horizon, 
Hide  the  Crofs  further  from  the  Eye  :  And  thus  continue 
moving,  till  you  fee  exactly  the  Sun  or  Star’s  Center, 
by  the  Top  of  the  Crofs,  and  the  Horizon  by  the  Bot¬ 
tom  thereof. 

Then  the  Degrees  and  Minutes  cut  by  the  inner  Edge 
of  the  Crofs  upon  the  Side  of  the.  Staff,  peculiar  to  the 
Crofs  you  ufe,  is  the  Altitude  of  the  Sun  or  Star. 

If  it  be  the  meridian  Altitude  you  want,  continue 
your  Obiervation  as  long  as  you  find  the  Altitude  in- 
creafe,  ftill  moving  the  Crols  nearer  to  the  Eye. 

By  fubftradling  the  meridian  Attitude  thus  found, 
from  90  Degrees  you  will  have  the  Zenith  Diftance. 

To  work  accurately,  an  Allowance  muft  be  made  for 
the  Height  of  the  Eye,  above  the  Surface  of  the  Sea, 
wz.  for  1  Rnglijb  Foot,  1  Minute,  for  5  Feet  z\,  for  10 
Feet  3  l,  for  20  Feet  5,  for  40  Feet  7,  Ac. 

Thefe  Minutes  fubflraftcd  frbm  the  Altitude  obferved, 
and  added  to  the  Zenith  Diftance  obferved,  give  the 
true  Altitude,  and  Zenith  Diftance. 

To  obferve  the  Diftance  of  two  Stars,  or  the  Moon’s 
Diftance  from  a  Star,  by  the  Fore-Staff.  Apply  the 
Inftrument  to  the  Eye,  and  looking  to  both  Ends  of  the 
Crols  move  it  nearer,  or  farther  from  the  Eye,  till  you 
fee  the  two  Stars  ;  the  one  on  one  End,  and  the  other 
on  the  other  Paul  of  the  Crofs.  Then  the  Degrees  and 
Minutes  cur  by  the  Crofs  on  the  Side  proper  to  the  Vane 

in  ufe  give  the  Star’s  Diftance. 

The  Back-Staff,  is  an  Inftrument,  by  the  French  cal¬ 
led  the  F.nglijh  Vhtadrant,  invented  by  Captain  Davis, 
of  good  life  in  taking  the  Sun’s  Altitude  at  Sea.  It 
confifts  of  three  Vanes,  and  of  two  Arches,  viz 
Horizon  Vane,  the  Shade  Vane,  and  the  Sight  Van:. 

To  life  t hi'y  Staff,  the  Shadow  Vane  is  fit  upon 
Arch,  to  an  even  Degree  of  feme  Altitude,  left  by  10, 
or  1  r,  Duprees  than  you  judge  the  Complement  of  the 
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Sun’s  Altitude  will  he  j  and  the  Sight  Vane  on 
thirtieth  Arch  :  The  Obferver’s  Back  being  then  tunud 
to  the  Sun  (whence  the  Name  of  Back-Staff,  or  ID! - 
Quadrant)  he  lifts  up  the  Inftrument,  and  louI;s  thinuph 
the  Sight  Vane,  railing  or  falling  the  Quad  uni 


till  I  nr: 

Shadow  of  theuppir  Edge  of  the  Shade-Vane,  bill  01 
the  upper  Edge  oi  the  Slit  in  the  lioii/onA  anc ;  am 
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then  if  yon  can  fee  the  Horizon  through  the  faid  Slit, 
the  Obfervation  is  well  made  ;  but  if  the  Sea  appears 
inftead  of  the  Horizon,  move  the  Sight-' Vane :  It  the 
Sky  appears  move  it  upwards,  and  fo  try  if  it  comes 
riaht  •  then  obferve  how  many  Degrees  and  Minutes  are 
cut  by  that  Edge  of  the  Sight-Vane,  which  anfwers  to 
the  Sio-ht-Hole,  and  to  them  add  the  Degrees  cut  by 
the  upper  Edge  of  the  Shadc-Vane  •,  the  Sun  is  the  Sun  s 
Diltance  from  the  Zenith,  or  the  Complement  of  his 
Altitude.  To  find  the  Sun’s  Meridian,  or  greatelt  Al¬ 
titude  on  any  Day,  continue  the  Obfervation  as  long  as 
the  Altitude  is  found  to  incrcafe,  which  you  will  per¬ 
ceive  by  the  Appearance  of  the  Sea  inftead  of  the  Ho¬ 
rizon,  removing  the  Sight-Vane  lower;  but  when  you 
perceive  the  Sky  appear  inftead  of  the  Horizon,  the 
Altitude  is  diminifhed  ;  therefore  defift  from  further 
Obfervation  at  that  Time,  and  add  the  Degrees  upon 
the  fixtieth  Arch  to  the  Degrees  and  Minutes  upon  the 
thirtieth  Arch,  and  the  Sum  is  the  Zenith  Diftance,  or 

Co-altitude  of  the  Sun’s  upper  Limb. 

And  becaufe  it  is  the  Zenith’s  Diftance,  or  Co-altitudc 
of  the  upper  Limb  of  the  Sun,  not  the  Center  that  is 
given  by  the  Quadrant,  in  obferving  by  the  upper  End 
of  the  Shade-Vane,  add  1 6  Minutes,  the  Sun’s  Semi¬ 
diameter,  to  that  which  is  produced  by  your  Obferva¬ 
tion,  and  the  Sum  is  the  true  Zenith  Diftance  of  the 
Sun’s  Center.  If  you  obferve  by  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Shadow  of  the  Shade-Vane,  then  the  lower  Limb  of  the 
Sun  gives  the  Shadow  ;  and  therefore  you  muft  fubftraa 
1 6  Minutes  from  what  the  Inftrument  gives  ;  but  con- 
lidcring  the  Height  of  the  Obferver  above  the  Surface 
of  the  Sea,  which  is  commonly  between  16  and  20  Feet, 
you  may  take  5  or  6  Minutes  from  the  16  IVIinutes, 
and  make  the  Allowance  but  of  10  or  12  Minutes  to  be 

added  inftead  of  16  Minutes. 

M.  Flantjleed  contrived  a  Glafs  Lens,  or  double  Con¬ 
vex,  to  be  placed  in  the  Middle  of  the  Shade-Vane,  which 
makes  a  fmall  bright  Spot  on  the  Slit  of  the  Horizon- 
Vane,  inftead  of  the  Shade  ;  which  is  a  great  Improve¬ 
ment,  if  the  Glafs  be  truly  made  ;  for  by  this  Means 
the  Inftrument  may  be  ufed  in  hazy  Weather,  and  a 
much  more  accurate  Obfervation  made  in  clear  Weather, 

than  could  be  by  the  Shadow. 

From  this  I’ll  pafs  to  examine  our  Log-Line ,  which 

is  a  little  Cord  or  Line  fattened  to  one  End  of  the  Log, 
and  wound  round  a  Reel,  fixed  for  that  Purpofe  in  the 

Gallery  of  the  Ship. 

Note,  That  a  Log  is  a  fmall  Piece  of  Timber  of  a  trian¬ 
gular  Figure  on  board  a  Ship  ;  into  one  End  whereof 

a  convenient  Quantity  of  Lead  is  call,  to  make  it 

jwim  upright  in  the  Water ;  the  other  End  being 

fattened  to  a  Line. 

This  Line  from  the  Diftance  of  about  ten  Fathom  off 
the  Log,  has  certain  Knots  or  Divifions,  which  ought 
to  be  at  lead  50  Feet  from  each  other ;  though  it  is  the 
common  Practice  at  Sea  not  to  have  them  above  42 

Feet  a  funder. 

The  Ule  of  the  Log  and  Line ,  is  to  keep  Account, 
and  make  an  Eltimate  of  the  Ship’s  Way,  or  Diftance 
run,  which  is  done  by  obferving  the  Length  o  1  the  Line 
unwound  in  half  a  Minute’s  Time,  told  by  a  half-minute 
Glafs;  for  fo  many  Knots  as  run  out  in  that  Time,  fo 
many  Miles  the  Ship  fails  in  an  Hour. 

Thus,  if  there  be  four  Knots  veered  out  in  half  a  Mi¬ 
nute,  the  Siiip  is  computed  to  run  four  Miles  an  Flour. 

To  heave  the  Log,  as  they  call  it,  they  throw  it 
into  the  Water,  letting  it  run  till  it  comes  without  the 
Eddy  of  the  Ship’s  Waite,  then  one  holding  a  half- 
minute  Glafs,  turns  it  up  juft  as  the  firft  Knot  turns  off 
the  Keel  (though  Ibme  turn  the  Glafs  as  loon  as  the  Log 
touches  1  lie  Water)  as  foon  as  the  Glafs  is  out  the  Reel 
is  flopped,  and  die  Knots  run  off  are  told,  and  their 
Parrs  ell  limited. 

'Fhe  Log  ought  to  he  heaved  every  Hour,  or  every 
two  1  lours,  though  in  French  VefVels  we  heave  but  every 
three  I  lotus. 

The  Log  is  a  very  precarious  Way  of  computing, 
and  muft  always  be  correfled  by  Experience  and  good 
Senfe,  there  being  a  great  deal  of  Uncertainty,  both  in 
the  heaving  uf  it,  in  the  Courle  of  the  Currents,  anti  in 
the  Sturgill  of  the  Wind,  which  feldom  keeps  the  fame 


to 


Tenor  for  two  Hours  together ;  which  is  the  Inr 
between  the  Times  of  ufing  the  Log  in  fiion  Yn  ^  ^ 
though  in  long  ones  they  have  it  every  Flour 
Lome  are  of  Opinion,  that  this  is  a  much  more  t  ? 
Way  of  computing  than  any  ocher  in  IJfe-  much  ^ 
ferable  certainly  to  that  of  the  Spaniards  and ' Port uJh‘ 
who  guefs  at  the  Ship’s  Way  by  the  running  of,?’ 
Froth  or  Water  by  the  Ship’s  Side  ;  or  to  that  of  ^ 
Butch ,  who  us’d  to  heave  a  Chip  overboard, 
number  the  Paces  they  walk  on  the  Deck,  while  ! 
Chip  fwims  between  any  two  Marks  or  Bulk-Kin 
the  Side.  U  0n 

There  is  alfo  the  Log -board ,  which  is  a  Table  divided 
into  four  or  five  Columns,  whereon  are  marked  g 
Reckoning  of  every  Day  ;  from  whence  they  are  enterL 
into  the  Log-Book ,  or  Traverfe-Book,  ruled  and  co* 
lumned  juft  as  the  Log-board  is :  Whence  it  ni.iy  g 
tranferibed  into  the  Journals,  and  how  much  the  Sin 
gains  in  her  Courfe  be  eftimated  daily.  1 

In  the  firft  Column  of  the  Log-board  is  entered 


Hour  of  the  Day,  from  One  to  One :  In  the  iecond 
the  Rhumb,  or  the  Direction  of  the  Veffel,  with  regard 
to  the  Points  of  the  Compafs  :  In  the  third,  the  Number 
of  Knots  run  off  the  Reel  each  Time  of  heaving  the 
Log  :  In  the  fourth,  the  Wind  that  blows ;  and  m  the 
fifth,  Obfervations  made  of  the  Weather,  Variation  of 
the  Compafs,  &c. 

We’ll  alfo  take  Care  to  provide  ourfelves  with  Hour 
Glajfes ,  which  are  a  Kind  of  Chronometer,  or  Uilep- 
fidra,  ferving  to  meafure  the  Flux  of  Time,  h  rL 
feent  or  running  of  Sand,  out  of  one  Ghn  .:.;o 
another. 

The  beft  Hour  Glaffes  are  thofe,  whidi  muui  of 
Sand,  have  Egg-fliells  well  dried  in  the  Oven,  then 
beaten  fine  and  lifted. 

Having  thus  fitted  ourfelves  with  all  the  Inftrumer.ts 
neceflary  for  our  Navigation,  we’ll  take  Care  next  to 
load  the  Ship  we  are  to  fail  in,  which  can  be  done  dii- 
ferent  Ways  :  For  it  is  certain,  that  a  Ship  loaded  very 
apropos ,  will  fail  much  better  than  if  the  Loading  wa? 
ill  ordered  *,  and  there  are  Ships  which  being  more 
loaded  towards  the  Prow  than  towards  the  Poop,  fail 
much  better  ;  and  others  on  the  contrary,  which  ought 
to  be  more  loaded  towards  the  Poop  than  towards  tne 
Ptow.  Some  want  to  be  much  loaded,  ethers  only  a 
middle  Loading  ;  which  muft  be  left  entirely  to  the  Ex¬ 
perience  of  a  good  Pilot. 

Archimedes ,  and  after  him  Simon  Stre.%  lay,  that  the 
Burthen  of  a  Ship  is  equal  to  the  V/ eight  ol  the  Mai's 
of  Water,  whofe  Place  it  occupies.  The  Weight  oi 
the  Mafs  of  Water  can  be  difeovered  by  finding  now 
many  cubick  Feet  contains  that  Part  of  the  Ship  which 
enters  the  Water,  i.  c,  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Carenc  to 
the  lower  Deck,  becaufe  one  can  know  the  Weight  0  1 
cubick  Foot  of  Water ;  but  che  Difficulty  is  to  know 
how  much  the  Ship  with  all  itsTacklings  wctgw. 

The  Practice  difeovers  the  Burthen  of  a  ship,  ’ 
Cavity  Infide,  and  it  is  determined  by  multiple 
Length  of  the  Keel  taken  within  board,  from  tj  ‘  , 
ftiip  Beam  from  Plank  to  Plank,  and  the  r 
the  Depth  of  the  Hold,  taken  from  the 
the  Kcclfon,  to  the  under  Part  of  the  upper  *'  ■ 

and  dividing  the  laft  Product  by  94 >  ant'  C‘1C 
the  Quotient  of  the  Tonagc  required.  , 

For  Example,  a  Ship  which  has  76  F<\t  11 
of  Breadth,  and  10  of  Depth,  will  be  capa 

300  Tons,  which  is  600,000  Pounds  weigi  * 

It  is  believed,  that  a  Ship  with  all  hei  »  ,  CJft 

Cordages,  Sails,  Malls,  can  weigh  as  nwc  •  • 
carry, /.  *.  that  a  Ship  of  300  Tons  weighs  hcrlcit 

600,000  Pounds.  r  cj.jn  is  the 

The  firft  Thing  put  in  the  Hold  of  «  SIJ  f)ilk  a 

Ba  1. 1.  ast,  which  is  any  heavy  Mat  e  jc  4 juit 

Vcficl  to  its  proper  Depth  in  Watei,  0  ^  ar  y 

Weight  and  Countcrpoife,  and  enable  it  to 

without  overturning.  1  Qr_ncs  flowed  d 

The  ordinary  Italia  ft  is  Sand,  or  -  ^  a  VdlcL 

the  Bottom  or  Hold,  next  the  i al  e  j*crvc  fo 

fometimes  Lead,  Corn,  or  other  iea  y  . 

Italian.  'Fhe  Ballad  is  fometimes  one  I  yurlllCll  d 
a  third,  and  fometimes  a  lourth  iait  1  ^ 

the  VeftH  Flat  Veffels  require  the  bi.,r> 

1 
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veil 

our 


r ‘A  fn  he  in  Ballaft,  when  they  have  no  other 
Ships  are  faid  to  oz 

L°aiiin,g‘  v.flels  are  obliged  to  declare  the  Quantity 

they  bear,  and  to  unload  it  at  certain  Places. 
0f  Ballal  ^ibiteci  unloading  their  Ballaft  in  Havens, 

They  ar  p  TvTeo-led  of  which  has  ruin’d  many  excel- 

Roads,  c^*  ° 

lent  P°rt^ -yyar  have  no  other  Burthen  than  their  Ballaft, 
fMenl  „nd  Provifions  ;  and  as  ours  is  fuppofed  fuch 
^  Unltl  now  we  have  took  all  thofe  Things  on  Board, 
fl0ne’  rurj  our  Fore-Top  Sail,  fire  a  Cannon  to  call 

{trolling  Sailors  on  Board,  in  order  to  fail  for  our  in- 

jended  j^en  are  on  Board,  and  the  Tide  and 

ufdferve  we’ll  work  to  heave  up  our  Anchors  ;  at 
our’ Anchors  are  hoifted  up;  we’ll  prepare  our 
f  ,inf.  Tine,  becaufe  we  fuppofe  to  fail  from  the 
c^rhe  Entrance  whereof  is  full  of  Banks  of  Sand. 
Kv  we’ll  furl  up  the  Sprit-Sail,  which  we  had  unfurled 
1  us  to  heave  up  the  Anchors,  hoift  up  the  Fore- 
T  Sail  and  unfurl  the  Fore-Sail ;  Starboard  to  the 
Steerer  •  ’ Starboard  again  ;  thus ,  thus ,  come  no  nearer, 
^ow  up  to  the  Main  Scuttle,  to  unfurl  the  Main-Top 

^As  we  fuppofe  to  have  by  this  Time  clear’d  the 
Land  and  to  have  enough  Sea-Room  ;  that  we  fail  with 
<r0od  Quarter-Wind,  we’ll  begin  our  Journal ,  which  is 
Reeifter  kept  by  the  Pilot,  wherein  Notice  is  taken  of 
every’ Thing  that  happens  to  the  Ship  from  Day  to 
Bay,  and  from  Hour  to  Hour,  with  Regard  to  the 
Wind,  the  Rhumbs,  the  Rake,  Soundings,  in  or¬ 
der  to  enable  him  to  adjuft  the  Reckoning,  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  Place  where  the  Ship  is :  Thus, 
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middling 
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From  the  Fir  if  Day  of  March  at  Noon. 
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Journal \  1744. 

Note,  That  in  this  Journal  we  fuppofe  to  have  conveyed 
fome  Merchant-Ships  to  Lijbon ,  whence  we  proceed 
on  our  Voyage  to  Jamaica . 

In  the  Name  of  God,  Amen. 

The  27th  of  February ,  at  Noon,  the  Wind  being 
North-North-Eaft,  we  failed  from  the  Gulph  of  Lijbon , 
to  proceed,  with  God’s  Aftiftancc,  on  our  Voyage  to  Ja¬ 
maica,  in  his  Majefty’s  Ship  the  TV  400  Tons  Burthen, 
carrying  36  Guns ;  the  Captain  M.  P.  the  Lieutenant 
M.  R.  and  the  firft  Pilot  N.  God  grant  us  a  good 
Voyage. 

We  anchored  by  about  12  Fathoms  of  Water,  and 
after  we  had  waited  till  the  18th,  we  heaved  up  our 
Anchor  at  Six  in  the  Morning,  with  a  middling  eaftcrly 
Wind  •,  and  after  we  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Rocca,  we 
put  the  Cape  to  the  North- Weft  till  Six  in  the  Even¬ 
ing;  but  that  Rhumb  was  worth  but  Weft-North-Weft 
to  us,  becaufe  of  the  Currents,  and  we  reckoned  to  have 
made  2  5  Leagues. 

About.  Six  in  the  Evening,  the  Wind  being  turned* 
to  the  South,  we  kept  ftill  the  Cape  to  the  North-Weft, 
therefore  that  fame  Wind  having  lafted  till  Twelve 
at  Noon  the  next  Day,  we  reckon’d  to  have  failed  55 
Leagues  by  that  Rhumb.  For  having  made  our  Obfer- 
vation,  we  found  ourfelves  at  40  Degrees  of  Latitude, 
and  by  Eftimate  at  5  of  Longitude. 


Rhumb. 

N.  W. 
N.  W. 

Leagues . 

25 

55 


Value  of 
the  Rhumb . 
W.  N.  W. 

N.  W. 

Latitude. 

38  Deg.  30  Min. 
41  Deg.  o  Min. 


Wind. 

E.  Mid. 

S.  Good. 

Longitude. 

9  Deg.  1 5  Min. 
5  Deg.  o  Min. 


From  Twelve  at  Noon,  of  the  ift  Day  of  March ,  we 
failed  on  the  North-Weft,  I  Weft,  with  a  very  unfet- 
tled  Wind,  fometimes  good,  fometimes  middling,  which 
blew  Part  from  the  Eaft-South-Eaft,  and  Part  from  the 
South-Eaft.  We  reckoned  to  have  failed  24  Leagues 
in  12  Hours,  and  to  be  under  the  41  °,  50',  of  Latitude. 
And  by  that  Obfervation,  judged  that  we  were  under  the 
30  if  of  Longitude,  and  that  fame  Current  had  made 
us  lie  by  Weft-North-Weft. 

The  fccond  Day  of  the  fame  Month,  we  were  over¬ 
taken  by  a  violent  Tempcft,  mixed  with  Thunder  and 
Lightning,  and  Night  happening  all  on  a  hidden,  a 
prodigious  Pucbot  (which  is  a  Kind  of  Whirlwind) 
feized  our  Ship  by  the  Bowfprit  with  fo  much  Violence, 
that  it  laid  her  on  her  Side  •,  we  then  thought  ourfelves 
loft ;  but  that  Whirlwind  ✓•finding  no  Hold  on  that 
Side  of  the  Ship,  was  foon  over,  and  our  Ship  raifed 
herfclf  by  Degrees.  We  were  forced  to  throw  fome 
Pieces  of  Cannon,  and  fome  Merchandizes  over- board  ; 
becaufe  the  Temped  continued  till  the  next  Day,  and 
was  followed  by  very  foul  Weather,  which  continued 
till  the  5th  in  the  Morning  ;  and  that  Day  having  made 
an  Obfervation,  at  Noon,  we  found  ourfelves  under  the 
39 y  12';  and  having  told  our  Hour- Gaffes,  for  12  at 
Noon  of  the  firft  Day  of  March,  there  were  but  193, 
i.  e.  one  more  than  four  times  48,  wanted  for  du^ 
four  Days,  at  that  Time  there  could  be.  one  Quarter  cf 
the  Sand  run  through.  We  reckoned  then,  that  we 
could  be  diftant  from  the  Meridian  of  the  Place,  where 
we  were  the  firft  of  March ,  at  Noon,  but  of  about  9 
Degrees  Weft  ward ;  becaufe  the  Sun  running  thro*  7 * 
in  a  half  Hour,  the  Degree  and  a  half  above  was  reckoned 
for  the  Quarter  of  the  Sand  run  at  the  l  ime*  of  the 
Obfervation ;  and  that,  therefore,  we  could  be  under  the 
356  Degrees  of  Longitude. 

By  that  Rcafoning  we  corroded  our  Eftimate,  and 
judge,  in  pointing  our  Chart,  that  we  had  nude  1  u; 
Leagues,  and  that  we  were  diftant  from  the  Venera 
I  (lands,  of  about  .jo  Leagues. 


Rhumb. 

Value  of 
the  Rhumb. 

n.w.  -;  w. 

W.  N.  W. 

F.  S.  K. 

W.N.W. 

w.  s.  vv. 

N.N.F. 

J.c.yiu'}. 
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1, eo  cues. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

4 1  g  30 

3°  15' 

115 

39° 

356“  0' 

* 

6.  Wc  were  fcarcc  recovered  from  our  Fright,  caufetl 
by  the  Temped,  that  the  6th  of  March  about  Eight  in 
the  Morning,  we  difcovered  four  Spanijh  Men  ot  War, 
which  chafed  us  ;  but  as  we  were  not  capable  to  cope 
with  them,  we  fet  out  all  our  Sails,  and  putting  the  Cap 
to  the  North,  we  bore  away  for  the  life  of  Si.  Michael , 
where  we  cad  Anchor  about  Five  in  the  Evening  under 
Shelter  of  the  Caille,  which  we  faluted  with  two  Pieces 
of  Cannon  ;  and  though  it  be  not  a  very  fafe  Place,  the 
Enemy  did  not  dare  to  attack  us  there. 


Rhumb. 

Veil  of  the 
Rhumb. 

Wind 

S.S.W. 

S.  S.W. 

N.  g 

Leagues. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

22 

O0 

CO 

O 
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355  20 

he  Weather 

was  fair  enough 

during  the 

O 
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Ill  and,  to  refit  our  Ship  by  the  Governor’s  Leave,  who 
gave  us  frefh  Provisions.  We  took  our  Obfervation, 
and  found  that  our  Compals  declined  no  longer. 

12.  The  twelfth,  at  Ten  in  the  Morning  we  hove 
up  our  Anchor  by  a  good  Wind  of  South-Eaft,  and 
failed  towards  the  Illand  Fere  era,  which  we  faluted  with 
two  Pieces  of  Cannon.  The  next  Day  early  in  the 
Morning  wc  continued  our  Voyage  towards  Jamaica. 

That’s  the  Plan  and  Order  which  can  be  followed  in 
a  grand  Journal  :  Some  reduce  it  into  a  Table  of  ten  or 
twelve  Columns,  like  that  of  24  Hours,  but  make  the 
Squares  four  Times  bigger,  to  have  more  Room  for 
their  particular  Obfcrvations  ;  others  fill  their  Journals 
with  every  Thing  that  pafTes  in  the  Ship,  even  the  Ids 
worthy  of  Notice,  as  Words,  Diiputes,  &c.  which  is  a 
very  fcandalous  Conduct. 

From  thefe  two  Models  of  a  Journal,  I’ll  pafs  to  fome 
necelTary  Obfervation  on  the  Winds. 

There  are  certain  Winds  which  are  called  regular, 
bccaule  they  blow  in  certain  particular  Countries,  and  in 
certain  Scafons.  For  Example,  under  the  torrid  Zone 
there  blows  almoft  always  an  eaftcrly  Wind.  Therefore 
when  the  Spaniards  fail  to  America,  they  mod  com¬ 
monly  go  to  cad  Anchor  at  the  Canary  JJlands ,  and  de- 
feemf  itill  lower  towards  the  torrid  Zone,  to  take  the 
eaiterly  Wind.  They  do  the  fame  when  they  fail  to 
Peru,  towards  the  Philippine  [/lands  •>  they  touch  at 
Apia  pul co  on  the  Coalts  o  t  ‘  New  Spain,  to  take  the  good 
Winds  ;  whence  they  go  ro  reconnoitre  the  Ifics  of  La- 
Irenes,  which  are  in  the  Archipelago  of  St.  Lazar c , 
Ea  ft  ward  of  the  Philippines ,  where  they  arrive  by  the 

lame  \\  ind. 

When  they  want  to  come  back,  they  mud  afeend 
higher  than  the  Ifics  of  Japan,  about  the  40th  Degree 
of  Latitude,  whence  they  fail  towards  the  Coalts  of  New 
Mexico,  becuule  finding  there  molt  commonly  a  North - 
Well  Wind,  they  dele  end  towards  California ,  whence 
rhey  return  to  Aquapulco. 

When  they  want  to  return  from  America  into  Spain, 
i  Ik  y  return  from  Porto  Bello,  which  is  on  the  Kthmus  ot 
Panama,  and  go  to  reconnoitre  Cape  67.  Antony,  which 
is  the  mod  wcltward  Point  of  the  Illand  Cuba,  in  the 
( iulph  ol  Mexico ;  and  alter  they  have  touched  at  the 
Havanna,  which  is  the  moll  conliderable  Place  of  that 
Illand,  they  pals  between  the  Shallows  of  Brim  ini  and 
the  Point  of  Florida,  and  through  the  Strcights  of /to* 
An. a,  whence  ranging  the  Coall  of  Florida,  and  alter 
t  vy  have  dilcov  led  Cape  St.  Roman  in  Virginia,  they 
fail  fifil  more  northward,  to  take  the  1  Eight  ol  the 
Azores  toward.*,  the  40th  Degree  ol  Latitude,  where  find¬ 
ing  commonly  a  lavouiable  Wind,  they  return  into  Spain 
w.ihout  much  Dii'ic  tiliy.  ’ F he  French  follow  the  lame 
Method,  at  their  Return  from  the  ( iulph  of  Mexico  into 
I  do' ope. 

In  the  Indian  Sea,  between  the  Molucca's  and  the 
Pcninpr'i,  dir.  Si-v  ( Aw;; c  1 ,  the  (.ailcrly  Winds  blow 
inmij.only  Irom  June  to  ORobcr,  and  the  red  ol'  the 
Y.ar,  the  wellerly  Winds  are  moll  liequrnt:  there. 

Thru*  are  cen.un  tcgul.ir  Winds,  whiih  Lite  hn Ham 
call  Moujlns,  as  thole  which  blow  between  Java  and 


Towards  the  Srreight  of  Malacca  a  North  \ymll‘ ^* 
from  November  till  April,  and  a  South  or  K  .^?A< 
Wind,  from  May  till  Augv.fi.  ’  uut!l'L|r 

Towards  New  France,  the  North  Wind 
begins  to  blow  towards  the  End  of  Novcmb^^?-'^' 
till  the  End  of  March  •,  then  the  South- i3i‘' 
Spring  and  Summer,  and  fometimes  the 
but  it  lads  little. 

On  the  Mediterranean  an  caderly  Wind  blo\- 
monly  from  Ead  to  South  ;  and  from  the  S'  ^ 
wederly  one  very  often  fucceeds  to  it.  °uc“  J 

But  though  thofc  Winds  are  called  regular  b 
Experience  fliews  them  often  fuch,  wc  ought;  nt/0^ 
withftanding,  to  depend  entirely  on  them,  linn-  PP' 
is  more  incondant  than  that  Meteor.  llr 


o- 


As  to  Winds  which  may  ferve  to  keep  the  f 
Courfe,  the  Antients  have  never  took  any  NotN^- 
them,  becaufe  they  imagined  that  it  was  impofiiblc 
fail  on  the  Sea,  without  going  before  the  \VjJUj  W 
lead  fhould  be  but  very  little  contrary.  And  \\c 
Hiftory,  that  Andrew  Boria,  Lieutenant  General  0fC!i,n 
French  Galleys  under  the  Reign  of  Francis  l  was  though 
a  Sorcerer  among  the  Sailors  of  the  Black  Sea,  when 
they  faw  him  fail  towards  their  Ship  and  comt  to  mtcc 
them,  with  an  almod  contrary  Wind. 

It  is  a  furprizing  Thing,  that  of  32  Winds  or  Rhumbs 
into  which  the  whole  Plan  of  the  Horizon  is  divided* 
20  or  21  of  them  can  ferve  us  to  fail  towards  the  fame 
Place  ;  and  what  is  dill  more  furprizing,  and  almoft  in¬ 
credible,  is  that,  that  the  Wind  which  is  entirely  con¬ 
trary  to  a  Ship,  does  not  hinder  it  from  failing  forwards  • 
it  is  true  that  the  Courfe  is  a  little  lengthntd,  becaufe 
one  is  obliged  to  bolt  to  and  again.  A  wederly  Wind 
makes  a  Ship  advance  northward  or  foathward,  as  well 
as  an  eaderly  one,  when  it  blows  between  two  Sheets; 
and  we  fee  daily,  in  the  Streights,  Ships  which  keep  con¬ 
trary  Cotirfes  with  the  fame  Wind. 

Therefore  I  fay,  that  a  Pilot  can  make  u!j  of  21 
Winds  for  the  fame  Courfe  •,  for  Indance,  if  he  wants' 
to  fail  fouthwards  all  the  Winds  will' ferve,  from  the 
South-Eaft  by  Ead  to  the  South- Wed  by  Weft,  limit 
there  arc  not  two  Rhumbs  and  half  of  contrary  W’jnds  i 
fince,  for  Indance,  if  the  Wind  be  South-Bait  by  Lift, 
it  will  be  reckoned  for  its  Point,  and  ccnlequcnciy  there 
will  be  no  more  but  eleven  Points  from  Board  to  Hoard , 
which  is  called  to  bolt  to  and  again  oh  eleven  Points. 

It  feems,  that  a  Wind  full  backward.)  be  the  bell  and 
mod  favourable,  to  fail  much  forwards  in  a  few  Hours,  nor- 
withdanding  which  Mariners  like  bell  a  Sale  or  Quarter 
Wind,  i.c.  that  wanting  to  fail  fou tli ward,  the  North-Kail 
and  North-Wed  Winds  are  more  proper  and  uvourabk 
than  a  North  Wind,  tho*  the  Ship  lias  it  full  backwards. 

The  Rcafon  ol  tliis  is,  that  of  a  lull  backwards  \\  ir..;, 
none  but  the  Sails  of  the  Main-Mad  can  lerve,  for  tho;: 
of  the  Mi/.cn-Mad  are  furled  up  ;  thofc  ol  t he  forc- 
Mall  are  then  but  of  very  little  Ule,  and  the  Sr:a-!.i:l 
receives  the  Wind  which  efcap-as  under  the  orhcia.  Fit 
of  a  fide  or  quarter  Wind  all  the  Sails  lerve,  whins  ub- 
llrudling  one  another,  and  confujunuly  the  S.)\\)  lads, 
much  more  forwards  than  by  any  other  Wind,  i 

Being  convinced  by  Experience,  that  one  boa;  10 
again  on  eleven  Points,  it  will  nqt  be  difficult  10  iau- 
gine  how  a  Ship  can  fail  foiw.irih  towards  the  Pi.u*j  i 

pofed  with  a  contrary  Wind. 

Suppofe  a  idiot  to  be  aL  Sea,  and  ktihng  . 'J1'* 

fiiould  fee  the  Wind  to  change  and  blow  ha; a  -s* ' J'1  * 
then  if  there  be*  no  Temped,  lie  mud  not  ^>uU.i'K.u 
bring  down  the  Sails*,  [nil  pulling,  lor  InluUi^i  11 
Cap  to  the  North-Fall  by  lull,  he  Ihall  lad  l',:'v,1I,v  1 
that  Side  for  a  certain  Time  ;  then  tinning  tm 

the  North-Well,  he’ll  iail  forward*,  hk -mL  H  u 

Wind  changes  *,  thus  bolting  to  and  again,  " 
tinuc  his  Com  le  in  lengthening  it.  .  ,  . 

Ir  mull  be  obferved,  rliaioimtan  make  ul-  QJsl" 
contrary  Wind,  fun  in  lair  Weather;  lor  f  ,l  f 1,1 t,,. 
all  the  Sails  mull  he  Ilmvk,  and  when  the  km '■•* ■*  . 
i*i  not  fullicii  ni  f<*  ke-p  up  iheSlup  in  L,a. 

lies  by,/,  r.  that  bavin  Hu*  Cap  n  >  the  Noith 
the  Wiiul  brio  •  Noiili,  the  Dull  v.i  J  ^*^v 
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ur  a  South-Weft,  and  make  her  fail  about  half  a 
pvrrV  Hour,  provided  there  be  neither  Currents 
.  y for  then  fhe  might  fail  much  from  her 

nor  Tides , 

Course*  ^  porerunners  of  Wind,  Rain,  and  Tempeft 

cl  F  Fournier  in  his  Hydrography  relates,  that  in 
C  '  *  to  Canada,  the  Sailors  of  the  Ship  where  he 

a  white  Circle  round  the  Sun,  told  him. 


at  Sea, 
his  Voyage 

IcciflK  m  *  *  - —  — — j 

’  thcy  fhould  Toon  have  fomething  to  do  ;  as  in 
it  happened  foon  afterwards  ;  for  the  Wind 
f"L,  blow  very  frelh,  and  they  had  fuch  hard  Wea- 
jjj®.  an  the  Night  following,  that  they  were  forced  to 

furl  all  their  Sails. 

He  fays  befides,  that  when  a  red  Cloud  is  feen  on  the 
Horizon  at  Sun-rifing  or  fetting,  one  muft  expedt  Wind 
from  that  Side. 

When  red  Clouds  are  feen  to  precede  the  Sun’s  Rifing, 
or  when  its  Rays  appear  of  that  Colour  when  it  rifes,  it 
is  4  common  Sign  that  it  will  blow  hard. 

When  the  Sun  fets,  if  it  be  feen  environed  with-  a 
blueifh  or  black  Circle,  it  is  a  Sign  of  a  Tempeft. 

If  the  Sun  rifing  appears  pale,  it  will  bring  Rain  ; 
and  if  it  be  of  the  fame  Colour  at  its  fetting,  there  will 

be  Wind.  .  . 

When  the  Sun  appears  red  at  its  fetting,  one  muft 

f.vpeft  that  it  will  blow  hard  for  feveral  Days. 

When  the  Sun  covers  itfelf  with  Clouds  at  its  rifing, 

and  (hoots  its  Rays  underneath,  he’ll  fend  Rain  ;  if  the 

Kays  come  out  at  the  Middle,  there  will  be  a  Tempeft 

with  Rain. 

When  the  Clouds  come  from  all  Parts  and  gather 
round  the  Sun,  it  is  a  Sign  of  Tempeft. 

If  the  Sun  fets  co vered  with  a  Cloud,  it  will  rain  the 
next  Day ;  and  if  at  its  fetting  it  is  feen  drawing  fome 
Clouds  after  him,  it  is  a  Sign  of  Tempeft. 

Sailors  make  ftill  a  better  Ufe  of  the  Moon  to  prog- 
nofticatc  fair  or  foul  Weather.  For  Inftance,  they  al¬ 
ways  fear  the  fifrh  Day  of  the  Moon,  and  lay,  that  it  is 
more  fiibje<5t  to  Tempefts  than  any  other. 

When  it  appears  in  the  New  Moon,  a  Spot  in  its 
upper  Horn,  then  that  is  a  Sign  of  Rain. 

If  the  Moon  does  not  appear  before  the  fourth  Day, 
and  it  blows  a  foutherly  Wind,  there  will  be  foul  Wea¬ 
ther  during  all  that  Moon. 

When  the  Moon  is  environed  with  a  whitifh  Circle, 
it  is  a  Sign  of  Rain  ;  and  when  there  are  feveral  of  thofe 
Circles  which  are  broken,  and  the  Body  of  the  Moon 
appears  rcddifii,  there  will  be  a  Tempeft. 

When  the  Sea  appears  blackifh,  it  is  a  Sign  of  hard 
Weather ;  and  when  there  is  Scum  here  and  there  over 
the  Sea,  or  fome  fma!I  Bottle  rile  on  the  Water,  and 
the  Sea  fwells  all  on  a  fudden,  one  muft  prepare  for  a 
long  and  hard  Tempeft. 

When  Porpoifes  or  other  Fifties  frifk  on  the  Water, 

»t  is  a  Sign  of  an  approaching  Tempeft. 

When  Swallows  fly  very  low,  one  muft  expedlWind 
and  Rain. 

AW,  That  from  thefe  Obfervatlons  on  Winds  and  Tem- 
pdts,  Ill  pafs  to  thofe  on  Currents,  the  Knowledge 
whereof  is  very  cflential  to  Navigation . 

Currents,  with  refped  to  Navigation ,  may  be  dc- 
nneit  cerfjn  progreffive  Motions  of  the  Water  of  the  Sea 
in  everaf Places,  either  quite  down  to  the  Bottom,  or  to 

‘  Crtaia  dominate  Depth,  by  which  a  Ship  may  hap- 
...  r°  carrkd  forward  more  fwiftly,  or  retarded  in 
Current^”  *  according  to  the  Direction  of  fetting  of  the 


Ship. 


with,  or  againft  the  Courfc  or  Way  of  the 


help  in  A?,nefs  Cwm/j-  making  a  confidcrable  Ar- ' 
their  Srm  CV%at}0)1->  Wav  they  fet,  together  with 
do  Iwtlwir* 'V18  t0  bc  carefully  obferved  :  This  fome 
the  fmrh  -TP^ngsof  the  Water,  and  by  the  driving  of 

;)rc  i  t  ng  '  ,C  S1,orc>  111  fight  of  if,  but  the 
They  ,  ,as  tbc  more  accurate  Way,  is  thus : 

Piece  of  .lr,  Boat’  by  throwing  out  a  triangular 

and  M1CWS  i  ;«h  a  Piece  of  Lead  fattened  to  it, 

fink  fixtv  Fnri  °  1  lc  ^oac  w*ch  a  Cord,  and  letting  it 
tiullw  tL  L10imS>  ?rJ more»  or  Sometimes  by  a  Kettle 
By  cither-  r  ’  ;nml  f,mk  aS  tllC  Other. 

«  Anchor .  “iv’fC|Mcans  tllcl5oat  is  brought  to  ride  as 
Voi.  II  IC  ' C  °nL’’  t,lc  LoS  is  ca(l  over,  the  Glufs 


turned,  and  as  the  Log-line  veers  out,  the  Drift  of  the 
Log  fet  with  the  Compafs. 

This  (hews  whether  there  be  any  Current  or  none  • 

drives  S’  wh'ch,Way  iC  and  at  what  Rate  k 
drives;  observing  however,  to  add  fomething  to  the 

Drift  for  the  Boat  s  Drift ;  for  though  ihe  appears  to 

Addition  Experience  has  thus  determined,  if  the  Line 

ihe  rides  by  be  fixty  Fathoms,  a  third  Part  of  the  Drift 

to  be  added,  if  eighty  Fathoms  a  Fourth,  if  an  hundred 
a  *irrn. 

% 

If  a  Ship  fails  along  the  Diredtion  of  a  Current ,  it  is 

Tfk  "  l£.y  °f  the  Current  muft  be  added  to  that 

of  he  Veffel  .*  If  her  Courfe  be  direftly  againft  the  Cur- 

en  ,  it  muft  be  fubftrafted.  If  fhe  fails  athwart  the 

Current,  her  Motion  will  be  compounded  with  that  of 

the  Current,  l.  e.  Ihe  will  proceed  in  the  Diagonal  of  the 

two  Lines  of  Diredhon,  and  will  deferibe  or  pafs  thro1 

diat  Diagonal  in  the  fame  Time  wherein  Ihe  would  have 

defenbed  either  of  the  Sides  by  the  feparate  Forces 

It  cannot  be  determined  that  all  the  Currents  found  at 
Sea  proceed  from  the  fame  Caufe,  fince  they  have  almoft 
all  different  Motions.  And  when  we  do  not  perceive 
any  fenfible  Caufe  m  the  apparent  Difpofition  of  ihe  Part 
ot  the  Earth,  to  account  why  a  Current  runs  rather  on 
one  Side  than  on  another,  that  fearched  for  in  the  Bowels 
of  the  Earth,  and  in  the  Moon,  though  true  perhaps, 
is  not  plaufible  enough  to  fatisfy  certain  Minds. 

Pilots  fay,  that  there  is  a  general  Current  which  runs 
from  the  Poles  as  far  as  to  the  Torrid  Zone,  without 
entering  into  Particulars  with  refpedt  to  others  which 
run  feveral  Ways.  Some  Philofophcrs  pretend  to  have* 
found  the  Caufe  thereof,  and  fay,  that  the  Sun  being 
always  on  the  Torrid  Zone,  where  there  is  thrice  as 
much  Sea  as  there  is  Earth,  exalts  from  it  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Vapours,  which  being  pufiied  far  from  their 
Courfe  by  the  Heat  of  its  Rays,  are  condenfed  by  the 
Cold  they  meet  with  in  the  Frigid  Zones,  where  they 
re-affume  their  former  Figure.  Thofe  Vapours  being; 
thus  exalted  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  the  Waters  under  the 
other  Zones  muft  run  on  that  Side  to  replace  them, 
to  which  they  are  forced  befides,  by'  thofe  which  fail, 
as  already  obferved,  in  the  Frigid  Zones. 

The  moft  Learned  agree,  that  there  is  befides  a°gene- 
ral  Current ,  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  in  the  Torrid  Zone, 
after  they  have  confidered  how  faft  a  Ship  fails  in  thofe 
Seas,  which  moft  Mariners  Iuvc  attributed  to  the  Wind. 
But  it  has  been  obferved  feveral  Times,  that  to  go 
from  Peru  to  the  Molucca's  with  a  favourable  Wind, 
the  Voyage  is  accompliftied  in  thr  c  Months  •.  and  that 
five  or  fix  Months  are  fpent  in  coming  back,  ltecrmg  the 
lame  Courfe,  and  with  the  fame  favourable  Wind.° 

It  is  with  fome  Appearance  of  Rcafon,  that  the  Caufe 
of  that  Current  is  attributed  to  the  diurnal  Motion  of 
the  Sun  that  Way,  particularly  if  we  obferve  that  when 
the  Sun  is  towards  the  Tropick  of  Cancer ,  that  Current 
extends  as  far  as  beyond  the  36°  of  northern  Latitude. 

It  would  be  a  very  ufcful  Thing  if  all  Pilots  would 
take  Notice  in  their  Journals  of  all  the  Currents  they 
meet  with  at  Sea,  and  obferve  cxadly  all  the  Circum- 
ftances  thereof,  whereby  many  Dangers  would  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  and  much  Time  and  Expences  faved.  But  how¬ 
ever,  till  they  be  pleated  to  do  that  fignal  Service  to 
their  Fellow-Travellers,  PJ1  give  here  a  Detail  of  the 
moft  remarkable  Currents  which  I  have  ex  traded  from 
the  moft  celebrated  Authors. 

In  the  Sea  of  Petzora ,  northward  of  Mufcovy ,  are 
found  Currents  which  run  from  Eaft  by  North,  from 
the  Ifie  Kolgoy ,  through  the  Strcights  of  IVcygats ,  as  far 
as  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Qby,  in  the  Guiph  which  is 
between  Tart  ary  and  Nciv  Zcmbla.  There  arc  in  that 
Gulpli  monftrous  Pieces  of  Ice,  which  muft  be  care¬ 
fully  avoided,  as  being  very  dangerous  to  meet  with. 

Another  is  found  from  the  North  Cape,  which  comes 
from  the  North-Weft,  and  runs  all  along  the  Coalls  of 
the  Mufcovitc  Laponia ,  as  far  as  towards  the  Mouth  of 
the  Guiph  of  Sc.  Nicholas ,  or  V/hitc  Sea, 

There  are  very  violent  Currents  along  the  Coates  of 
ylrabia  in  the  Ocean,  and  about  the  latter  End  of  Sep¬ 
tember  great  Tides  and  eafterly  Winds,  which  lorn-  the 
Ships  as  far  as  into  the  Red  Sea,  fo  that  one  muft  wait 
another  Seafon  to  come  out  of  that  Guiph. 
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In  a  Voyage  to  the  Eaft- Indies ,  one  muft  keep  at  leaft 
at  an  hundred  Leagues  Diftance  from  the  Maldives , 
becaufe  of  the  violent  Currents  which  are  there,  and 
which  force  Ships  again  ft  a  great  Number  of  little 
Shelves,  whence  they  get  off  but  very  fcldom. 

North- Weft  of  Gilolo  are  very  extraordinary  Currents , 
particularly  in  the  Streight  of  Caldera ,  where  they  roll 
fometimes  northward  and  fometimes  fouthward  with  fo 
much  Violence,  that  they  have  broke  a  Cable  of  27 
Inches,  of  a  Ship  which  was  at  Anchor. 

On  the  Coafts  of  Guinea  the  Currents  carries  always  to 
the  Eaft-North-Eaft,  in  the  Gulph  of  Benin ,  fo  that  if 
one  will  fail  from  the  Gold-Coaft  to  Cape  Gonfalvo ,  be* 
tween  the  Kingdoms  of  Congo  and  Biafara ,  in  fecting 
Sail  from  the  Cape  of  the  Three  Points ,  one  cannot  take 
too  much  fouthward,  becaufe  the  Currents  eroding  the 
Courfe  of  the  Ship,  make  it  advance  towards  the  South- 
Eaft,  fo  far  as  to  reconnoitre  the  IQe  of  St.  Thomas ,  which 
is  under  the  Line. 

Northwards  of  Madagafcar  is  found  a  Current ,  which 
bears  Northwards  towards  the  Cape  of  Gardafuy  on  the 
Coafts  of  Si  jam  and  from  the  Bay  of  St.  Augufiine , 
which  is  in  the  fouthern  Part  of  that  Ifland,  there  is 
another  Current ,  which  runs  from  the  North-Eaft  to  the 
South-Weft,  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  \  wherefore 
the  Europeans  have,  fometimes,  fo  much  Difficulty  to  get 
round  that  Cape  when  they  go  to  the  Indies . 

The  Tides  carry  the  Ships  into  the  Gulph  of  St. 
Lawrence  in  Canada ,  during  the  Months  of  June  and 
July  and,  on  the  contrary,  forced  them  out  in  the 
Months  of  Augufi  and  September. 

The  Mediterranean  is  not  free  from  Currents  \  one, 
in  particular,  is  found  in  it,  which  entering  through  the 
Straights  of  Gibraltar ,  runs  all  along  the  Coafts  of  Bar¬ 
bary,  ■  descends  towards  the  O/lro  Lebecio ,  as  far  as  into 
the  Great  Syrte  ;  whence,  re-afeending  as  far  as  Cape  Ra- 
faoun ,  rc-a (fumes  its  Courfe  along  the  Coafts  of  Barca 
and  Egypt  >  whence  it  re-afeends  to  Tramontana ,  coafting 
Syria,  as  far  as  into  the  Bottom  of  the  Gulph  Lajuz.ro , 
whence  it  returns  Weftwards,  running  between  Cara- 
mania  and  the  Ifle  of  Cyprus  as  far  as  Rhodes. 

The  moft  probable  Reafon  of  this  long  Current  is, 
that  the  Eafterly  Wind  blowing  on  the  Middle  of  the 
Sea,  forces  the  Water  towards  the  Straight,  where  find¬ 
ing  a  too  narrow  Faflage,  they  return  and  flow  along 
the  Coaft,  where  the  Wind  does  not  blow  fo  hard. 

The  Entrance  of  the  Straight  of  the  Dardanelles ,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  when  wanted  to  fail  from  the  Archi¬ 
pelago  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  And  the  Paffage  from 
this  into  the  Black  Sea,  through  the  Straight  of  Confian- 
tinople ,  is  not  much  caficr,  becaufe  of  the  large  Rivers 
which  difembogue  into  this  laftSea;  for  not  only  the 
Danube  and  Boryjlhcncs  fend  their  Waters  thither,  but 
the  Den  likewife,  which  falls  into  the  Zabache ,  rolls  its 
Waters  into  it  through  the  Straight  of  Caffa.  There¬ 
fore  the  Black  Sea  is  forced  to  empty  as  much  of  thole 
Waters  as  it  receives  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  this 
into  the  Archipelago.  It  was  this  Current  that  obliged 
Arijlotle  to  lay,  that  the  Sea  had  a  Courfe  from  North 
to  South. 

There  arc,  befides,  under  Currents  ;  and  Dr.  Halley 
makes  it  highly  probable,  that  in  the  Downs ,  in  the 
Straights  of  Gibraltar ,  &c.  there  is  an  under  Current , 
whereby  as  much  Water  is  carried  out  as  is  brought  in 
by  the  upper  Current. 

This  lu:  argues  from  the  Offing  between  the  North  and 
South  Eoreland,  where  it  runs  Tide  and  half  Tide,  i.  c. 
it  is  either  Ebb,  or  blood,  in  that  Part  of  the  Downs , 

1 'luce  Mours,  ere  it  is  fo  oil'  at  Sea  :  A  certain  Sign  that 
though  the  Tide  of  Elood  runs  aloft,  yet  the  Tide  of 
Lbb  runs  under  loot,  i.  c.  dole  by  the  Ground  •,  and  fo 
at  the  Tide  of  Ebb  it  will  flow  under- foot. 

This  he  confirms  by  an  Experiment  in  the  Baltick 
Sound,  communicated  to  him  by  an  able  Seaman  prelent 
at  the  making  ii *,  being  there,  then,  with  one  of  his 
Ur  it  unnick  Majefty’s  Frigates,  they  went  with  their  Pin¬ 
nace  into  the  Mid-llrcam,  and  were  carried  violently  by 
the  Current.  Soon  alter  that,  they  funk  a  Balket  with 
.1  large  Cannon.- lhil let  to  a  certain  Depth  of  Water, 
which  gave  Chirk  m  the  Boat’s  Motion  ;  and  finking 
it  Hill  lower  and  lower,  the  Ilo.it  was  driven  a-hcad  to 

the  Wimlwaid,  againll  the  upper  Current  j  the  Cumut 


aloft  not  being  above  four,  or  five  F-u;]0 

added,  that  the  lower  the  Bafkct  was  Tt  He 
(Longer  the  under  Current  was  found  U  ao',Vn>  till 

From  this  Principle  it  is  eafy  to  .  r 
Draught  ot  Water  continually  pourino-  °!  ^atv4 
rent  out  of  the  Atlantick  into  the  the  G*. 

the  Straights  of  Gibraltar  ;  a  Paffage  about*  r?*’  throuS« 
broad,  yet  without  any  fenfiblc  Rhino- 
long  the-  Coafts  of  Barbary,  &c.  or  £,y  w„PnV'  at:r  -• 
the  Lands,  which  there  lie  very  low.  7  n°‘Vlng  0f 

One  of  the  moft  neecflkry  Things  in  v  • 
efpecially  proper  Navigation,  or  what  the  r  V'Satio!>. 
Voiages  de  long  Cours ,  is  to  know  how  to  rl ca;I 

fon  proper  to  fet  Sail  ;  to  avoid  the  contrAwSa 
and  dangerous  Currents,  found  at  certain  T;m  •  lnds> 
Places  of  the  Sea.  '  1  Jm“  «  feme 

The  French,  and  Englijh,  who  will  eo  m  ,1 .  „ 
Ltdtes,  muft  fet  fail  in  the  Beginning  of  Mar  /  kEljt 
the  Calms  of  the  Line,  which  reign  Zj'S  ^ 
noxes,  and  the  dangerous  Currents,  which  ^Ui' 
Ships  towards  the  Coafts  of  Guinea :  After  the 
the  Cape  Verd  Ifiands,  one  muft  not  take  Land  w8  J oi 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  that  one  may  paf<*  i\SlCc 
towards  the  Middle  of  July  at  lateft.  7  F  e 

To  return  from  the  Indies  into  ’ France  or  V-mi  3 
one  mull  fee  fail  in  the  Month  of  December 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  the  Beginning  of  jL 
mg  afterwards  to  reconnoitre  the  Me  of  St  1U„  , 

from  thence  thofe  of  the  Cape  Verd.  *  ’ anJ 

The  Ships  for  Ormus  fet  fail  in  the  Month  of 
to  double  the  Cape  the  Beginning  of  May. 

Thofe  for  New  France  and  Newfound  mil  u  r> 
about  the  Middle  of  March,  and  d  M  £  ^ 

about  the  latter  End  of  July,  to  be  in  Frmcta  the  Be 
ginning  of  Oftober. 

The  Dutch',  who  trade  commonly  on  the  Coafts  of 

Africa,  for  their  Voyage  to  the  I(les  of  the  Ml  t0 

the  Molucca's  and  to  Japan,  fee  fail  from  the  Stl  in 

the  Months  of  June  and  July  to  be  there  in  the  Month 
of  April. 

If  they  fet  fail  in  that  Seafon,  it  is  becaufe  they  want 
to  arrive  at  the  Ifles  before  Winter,  which  begins  abour 
the  latter  End  of  April,  and  which  is  very  difagrccablc, 
not  for  the  Cold  and  Ice,  for  there  is  none  in  thofe  Cli¬ 
mates  but  tor  the  violent  and  continual  Rains,  often 
accompanied  with  Thunder  and  Tempcfts. 

That  rainy  Seafon,  which  lafts  from  the  latter  End 
of  April  to  the  latter  End  of  September ,  is  no  Ids  licit 
throughout  all  the  Eaft- Indies ,  than  the  reft  of  the 
Year. 

But  one  of  the  moft  eflential  Points  in  a  proper  Navi¬ 
gator,  is  to  know  how  to  lake  exalt ly  the  dll  i title,  which 
to  perform  we  muft  remember,  1.  That  the  Latitude  oi 
a  Place  is  always  equal  to  the  Elevation  of  the  Pole  on 
its  Horizon  •,  that  what  we  call  Elevation  of  the  Pole  n 
the  Arch  of  the  Meridian  comprized  between  that  Pol: 
and  the  Horizon  *,  and  what  we  call  Elevation  of  the 
Equator  is  likewife  the  Arch  of  the  Meridian  comprizA 
between  that  Circle  and  the  Horizon.— 2.  That  the 
Elevation  of  the  Pole  and  that  of  the  Equator  nuke  tin 
together  the  Value  of  a  Right-Angle :  For  there  bring 
always  a  Demi-circle  of  the  Meridians  on  the  I  lor;/on ; 
and  the  Arch  which  is  between  the  Pole  and  the  h\vs 
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r,  containing  a  Quarter  of  a  Circle,  die  Elevation  0: 
l*  Pole  and  that  of  the  Equator  muft  contain  u 
ter. 

The  Utility  arifing  from  this  Obfervation,  p 
we  know  either  of  thel’e  Elevations,  wc  can  |idoi; 
know  that  which  we  cannot  obfetve.  t  . 

Sometimes  the  Nights  are  lb  thick  ct  *'1’, 
Fogs  that  we  can  fee  no  Stais  to  have  the  A/iiui^''' 
the  Pole;  and  fometimes  we  are  a  whole  Montn  .1'  > 
without  finding  a  Jingle  Moment  to  obferve  tlie 
of  the  Sun.  During  that  whole  Time  t\\rj 
alone  ferves  for  the  Conduc'd  ol  the  Ship  1  AnuUi' 
exj)erienccd  Pilot  cannot  fay  pofi lively  where  hi.  h y 
the  Safety  of  the  Ship  depends  entirely  011  ,ls  jb 
jefturcs  founded  on  his  Experience,  anil  on  * 
mate  he  makes  of  the  Comic  oi  the  Ship  iKl0UI  D 
the  Wind  he  has  had,  p  ...  r 

If  we  want  to  oblerve  the  Altitude  of  yiQ  ^  |_. 
mull  oblerve,  lirll,  on  what  Side  the  N*1  , 
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,  r{ie  North,  and  difcovers  there  the  polar 
Compaq  ^  ^er  ciiftanc  from  the  Pole  above  2°  41'. 

&ar>  ,  Jiainrr  our  Quadrant  horizontally,  /.  <?.  the  im- 
X  hen  h  R  °  h  (on  which  there  are  Pinules)  parallel 
m°vable  we  ra-fe  or  ]0Wer  the  Alidade*  fo  that 

t0  !rf  over  the’star  through  the  two  Holes  of  the  Pi-' 
"cdl  C  d  the  Arch  comprized  between  the  immovable 
nUleS’|  ^and  the  Alidade *  will  be  very  near  the  Altitude 
JJgkte  according  as  the  Star  will  be  above i  or  under, 

°r T? wih  obferve  the  Sun,  Moon,  or  fome  other 
1 U  and  take  the  Altitude  thereof  to  difeover  thereby 
h  Elevation  of  the  Pole,  and  confequently  the  Latitude 
t"e,  pjace  where  we  are,  we  mu  ft  have  Tables  of  the 
°  V  ation  of  thole  Planets,  i.  e.  Tables  which  mark 
r  C  *  erv  Day  °f  ^ie  ^ear>  how  ^ar  c^ey  are  diftant  from 
!’  Plan  of  the  Equator,  towards  the  one  or  other 
p|  and  that  Diftance  which  is  the  Arch  of  a  Meridian 
°  Drift'd  between  the  Equator,  and  the  Star  we  want 
C° obferve,  is  what  is  called  its  Declination, 
n unpofe  then  we  have  thofe  Tables,  if  we  will  take 
he  Height  of  the  Sun,  for  Inltance,  the  21ft  of  April* 
nd  we  find  it,  exactly  at  Twelve  at  Noon,  rifen  of  60 
Decrees  above  the  Horizon,  we  mud  fearch  in  the  Ta- 
bbthe  21/  of  April*  and  we’ll  fee  that  that  Day  the 
Sun  declines  11  Deg.  30  Min.  towards  the  North,  i.  e. 
chat  he  is  at  that  Diftance  from  the  Equator;  and  there¬ 
fore  that  Place  of  the  Obfervation  will  have  41  Deg: 
00  Min.  of  Elevation  of  the  Pole,  and  as  much  of 

Latitude. 

If  in  cbferving  the  Sun  the  22 d  of  Oftober*  it  was 
found  as  much  rifen  on  the  Horizon,  wc  Ihould  ob- 
ferve  then,  that  the  Declination  of  that  Planet  being 
cowards  the  Antarfticlc  Pole,  the  Place  of  the  Obferva¬ 
tion  would  be,  likewife,  in  the  fouthern  Hcmifphere  at 
41  Deg.  3oMin.  of  Elevation  of  the  Pole,  and  of  La¬ 
titude. 

If  in  taking  the  Height  of  the  Sun  the  22 d  of  ORo- 
kr,  it  was  found  rifen  30  Degrees  of  the  Horizon,  it 
will  be  obferved,  as  I  have  faid  already,  that  the  Sun 
declines  that  Day,  on  the  Side  of  the  Antarftick  Pole, 

1 1  Deg.  30  Min.  i.  e.  that  he  is  lower  than  the  Plan 
of  the  Equator,  of  that  Quantity;  therefore  that  Decli¬ 
nation  mud  be  added  to  the  Elevation  of  the  Sun  ;  the 
two  Quantities  joined  together,  which  make  41  Deg. 
30  Min.  will  give  the  Elevation  of  the  Equator,  the 
Complement  whereof  in  the  Quadrant  48  Deg.  30  Min. 
is  the  Elevation  of  the  Poles,  and  the  Latitude  of  the 
Place  where  we  are. 

If  we  were  to  find  the  Sun  rifen  of  the  fame  Quan¬ 
tity  the  21JI  of  April-*  having  obferved  that  he  declines 
northward,  after  having  joined  together,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Article,  tire  Elevation  of  the  Sun,  and  its  De¬ 
clination,  we’ll  find  that  the  Place  of  the  Obfervation  is 
in  the  fouthern  Hcmifphere,  i.  e.  beyond  the  Line  at  48 
Degrees  30  Minutes  of  Latitude. 

M.  Pmm ,  a  Frenchman ,  fuggefts  a  new  Method  of 
taking  Altitudes  at  Sea,  by  a  common  Watch.  *Tis 
obvious,  that  in  an  oblique  Sphere  the  Difference  bc^ 
tween  the  Rifing  and  Setting  of  two  Stars,  on  the  fame 

1  cr,  ;l,h  greater,  as  they  are  further  diftant  from  one 
another. 

Now  the  Agronomical  Tables  furni  filing  us  with  Ta- 
■  r^u  Alccnfions,  anil  Declinations  of  all  the 
r!?u  t;lls>  ^  eafy,  after  obferving  the  Difference  of 
line  between  the  Rifing  ol  two  Stars,  to  diftinguilh 

I-'11  'Ij1  ,°f  l^c  Difference  which  accrues  .from  their  dif- 
Uuit  0|ici°n,  irom  that  which  arifes  Irom  the  Obli- 
]j;\°  t).lc sphere. — But  luch  Difference  is  the  prccifc 

^lc  Dole  ol  the  Place  of  Obfervation. 

•Hici  the  Ship  not  being  immovable,  but  changin  v 

Mi-ihn  )KtW,Ccn  r^lc  two  Oblervations,  feems  to  lay  the 

M  Un  a.  lonic  Dimcillly  i  Dut  M.  Parent  anlwcrs, 
j Alteration  either  of  the  Ship’s  Longitude  or 

have  tr C’  Wl  ■  ,na^c  110  fen fiblc  Error  •,  and  that  if  Ihe 
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As  foi  the  Longitude,  ,t  ts  the  Pl.ilofopiier’s  Swn«s 

oi  Aav,?a/lM,  which  has  been,  and  is  ililj  (barched  with 
much  Lagcrnel.s,  but  could  not  be  found  yet  •  For  mv 
Part  I  queftion  much  which  of  the  two  is  more  likely  to- 
be  found,  either  that  which  is  the  Idol  of  tile  Alchy- 
miits,  and  to  which  they  facrifice  all  they  have  the  moll: 
dear  in  this  World  ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  Wind  will 
deceive  by  his  Inconftancy  the  Expectation  of  chofe  wild 
learch  the  firft,  as  tlie  Smoak  carries  off  the  lriope  of  the 
others  by  its  Levity.  Thofe  who,  like  me,  will  refleft 
on  the  Inconftancy  of  the  Wind,  the  Irregularity  of  the 
Currents,  the  Diverfity  of  the  Ships,  and  the  different 
Porm  and  Pofidon  of  the  Sails,  the  Declination  of  the 
Magnet  ;  and  laftly,  on  all  the  various  Effefts  which 
can  refult  from  fo  many  irregular  Things,  will  find  that 
it  is  11101  ally  impofiible  to  make  an  exaft  Eftimate  of 
the  Courfe  of  a  Ship  at  Sea. 

The  precious  Secret  of  knowing  the  Longitude  is  the 

-W^Cr  Proieaion>  which  would  fee  that  grand 
lVoj_k  in  its  Apogaeum  ;  .but  to  work  at  it,  with  Hopes 

ol  Succefs,  one  fhould  have  a  Point  fix’d  in  the  concave 
ouperficy  of  the  Heavens,  befides  the  Poles;  as,  an¬ 
ti  ently,  /hebimedes  afked  for  one  to  ballance  the  wliole 
Globe. of  the  Earth  with  the  Help  of  a  Lever.  For  the 
Motion  of  the  Stars  which  can  help  to  that  Difcovery,- 
is  not  prccilely  enough  known  to  us,  to  draw  from  them 
infallible  Confequences. 

1  hat  Secret  is  of  fuch  an  Importance,  that  the  Englifij 
French *  and  Dutch*,  interefted  in  the  Commerce  of  the 
Indies*  have  promifed  great  Rewards  to  the  Perfon  who 
fhould  be  fo  liappy  to  difeover  that  marvellous  Problem, 
which  has  been  the  Subjcft  of  the  Meditation  of  a  vaft 

Number  of  learned  Men,  ever  fince  two  or  three  Cen¬ 
turies. 

•  • 

It  is  eafy  to  know  the  Utility  thereof;  for  if  we 
could  obferve  under  what  Degree  of  Longitude  a  Ship 
is  arrived,  as  we  know  the  Latitude  where  fhe  is  at  the 
I  ime  of  the  Obfervation,  we  could  precifely  mark  the 
Point,  and  confequently  the  Courle  it  could  have  made 
from  a  certain  Place. 

What  moft  of  thofe  who  fearch  the  Longitude  aim  at, 
is  a  Method  of  determining  the  Difference  of  Time  be¬ 
tween  any  two  Points  of  the  Earth;  for  every  15  De¬ 
grees  of  the  Equator  anfwering  to  an  Hour,  i.  e.  one 
Degree  to  four  Minutes  of  Time,  and  one  Minute  of  a 
Degree  to  1 5  Seconds  of  Time  ;  the  Difference  of  Time 
being  known  and  turned  into  Degrees,  will  give  the 
Longitude*  and  vice  verfd . 

This  fonic  have  pretended  to  clfeft  by  Clocks, 
Watches,  and  other  Automata,  but  always  in  vain  5 
no  Time-Keeper,  except  a  Pendulum  (which  cannot  be 
applied  at  Sea)  being  fufiicicntly  lure  and  ex  aft  for  the 
Purpofe. 

Others,  with  more  Probability,  and  to  better  Purpofe, 
feek  for  Means  to  fearch  the  Longitude  in  the  Heavens : 
For,  if  the  exaft  Times  of  any  ccleftial  Appearance  be 
known  lor  two  Places,  the  Difference  of  thofe  Times 
gives  that  of  the  Longitude  of  thofe  Places. — Now  in 
the  Ephemeridcs,  wc  have  the  Motions  of  the  Planets, 
and  the  Time  of  all  the  ccleftial  Phenomena,  as  the 
Beginning  and  Ending  of  Kclipfcs,  Conjunftion  of  the 
Moon  with  other  Planets,  its  Entrance  into  the  Ecliptick, 
[Ac.  accurately  calculated  for  fome  one  Place.  There¬ 
fore  if  the  Hour  and  Minute  be  known,  wherein  any  of 
the  lame  Phenomena’s  are  obierVed  in  an  unknown 
Place,  the  Difference  between  the  Hour  and  Minute  of 
that  Place,  and  that  other  to  which  the  Tables  are  cal¬ 
culated,  and  confequently  the  Difference  ol  their  Meri¬ 
dians,  and  their  Longitude  from  each  other  are  known 
alio. 

Now  the  Difficulty  here  docs  not  confift  in  the  exaft 
finding  of  the  d  ime,  which  is  eafily  had  Irom  the  Sun’s 
Altitude,  or  Azimuth  ;  but  the  Deleft  lies  in  the  Pau¬ 
city  of  Appearances  capable  of  being  thus  obferved  : 
For  all  flow  Motions  ( v .  to*.  that  of  Saturn)  are  at  once 
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;ons  ^)nc  a  la!  ge  Diftance  between  the  two  Obfcrva-  excluded;  as  fhewing  but  little  Difference  in  a  confi- 

ur  lnr  ;r IS  lcc Zoning  how  much  it  is,  and  allow-  durable  Space  of  Time  ;  and  it  being  here  required,  that 

111  car  in  r  r  11  the  Phenomenon  be  fcnfibly  varied  in  two  Minutes  ol 

great  pvi/i5  j-’  • from  the  vifible  Horizon,  where  Time,  an  Error  of  two  Minutes  in  Time  producing 

for  P/a,.»A<nc  **  ,s  rc(luii'ed,  an  Allowance  is  to  be  made  another  of  30  Miles  in  the  Longitude.  Now  there  are 

no  Phumomcna’s  in  the  1  leavens  that  have  thele  Re- 

quifites,  excepting  the  Several  Stages  of  an  Lcliple  °f 

the 
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the  Moon  ;  her  Longitude  or  Place  in  the  Zodiack  ;  her 
Didance  frorrt  the  fixed  Stars;  herAppulfe  to  them;  her 
Ingreis  into  the  Eciiptick,  or  the  Points  of  her  Orbit, 
where  that  cuts  the  Eciiptick  ;  and  the  Conjunction,  Di- 
dance,  and  Eclipfes  of  Jupiter’ s  Satellites,  Of  each  of 
which  in  their  Order. 

1.  The  Method  by  the  Eclipfes  of  the  Moon,  is  very 
eafy,  and  fufficicntly  accurate,  were  there  but  Eclipfes 
every  Night.  At  the  Moment  wherein  we  fee  the  Be¬ 
ginning  Ci*  Middle  of  a  lunar  E.clipfe  by  a  Telefcope, 
we  ha\  e  nothing  to  do  but  take  the  Altitude  or  Azimuth 
of  fome  fixed  Star,  from  which  the  Hour  and  Minute 
are  eafily  found  ;  or  without  the  Altitude  if  the  Star 
be  in  the  Meridian.  This  Hour  and  Minute  there¬ 
fore  thus  found,  and  compared  with  that  expreffed  in  the 
Tables,  give  the  Longitude. 

2.  The  Moon’s  Place  in  the  Zodiack,  is  a  Phasnome- 
non  more  frequent  than  that  of  her  Eclipfes ;  but  then 
the  Obfervation  thereof  is  difficult.  The  Calculus  in¬ 
tricate  and  perplexed,  by  Reafon  of  two  Parallels ;  fo 
that  it  is  fcarce  practicable  to  any  tolerable  Degree  of  Ac¬ 
curacy.  Indeed  by  waiting  till  the  Moon  comes  into  the 
Meridian  of  the  Place,  and  then  taking  the  Altitude  of 
fome  remarkable  Star  (the  Altitude  being  fuppofed  to  be 
firft  known)  from  this  Altitude  and  the  Latitude,  we  ihall 
be  able  to  find  the  Time  pretty  accurately  ;  though  it 
•will  be  better  to  do  it  by  fome  Star  in  the  Meridian.  Now 
the  Time  being  found,  it  will  be  eafy  to  find  what  Point 
of  the  Eciiptick  is  then  in  the  Meridian  or  Mid- Heaven. 
Thus  we  ffiall  have  the  Moon’s  Place  in  the  Zodiack, 
correfponding  to  the  Time  of  our  Place.  Then  in  the 
Ephemeris,  we  find  what  Hour  it  is  in  the  Meridian  of 
the  Ephemeris ,  when  the  Moon  is  in  that  Part  of  the  Zo¬ 
diack  :  Thus  we  Ihall  have  the  Hour  and  Minute  of  the 
two  Places  for  the  fame  Time  ;  the  Difference  of  which 
will  give  the  Difference  of  a  Longitude. 

.  3.  In  Regard  there  are  many  Times  when  the  Moon 
cannot  be  obferved  in  the  Meridian,  there  is  therefore 
another  ftill  more  frequent  Phenomenon,  from  which  the 
Longitude  is  fought,  viz.  the  Moon’s  Appulfe  and  Re- 
cefs  from  the  fixed  Stars :  For  from  thence  the  Moon’s 
true  Place  may  be  inveftigated  for  the  given  Time  of  Ob- 
iervation.  But  this  Method,  by  Reafon  of  the  Parallaxes, 
and  the  Solution  of  oblique  fpherical  Triangles,  and  the 
various  Cafes,  is  fo  very  difficult  and  perplexed,  that  Ma¬ 
riners  will  fcarce  be  able  to  make  Ufe  of  it  •,  nor  does  it 
feem  necelfary  to  give  the  Praxis  thereof.  Thofe,  how¬ 
ever,  who  are  difpofed  to  ufe  it  will  find  very  great  Help 
in  it  from  a  Harry  Zodiack,  publifhed  under  the  Direc¬ 
tion  ol  Dr.  Halley ,  containing  all  the  Stars  to  which  the 
Moon’s  Appulfe  can  be  obferved. 

4.  To  find  the  Longitude  by  the  Moon’s  Ingrcfs  into 
the  Eciiptick,  obferve  the  Moment  of  that  Ingrcfs  : 
Then,  in  the  Ephemeris ,  fee  what  Hour  it  is  in  the  Me¬ 
ridian  of  the  Ephemeris,  when  that  Ingreis  happens.  The 
Difference  between  thefe  Times,  gives  the  Difference  of 
Longitude. 

5.  The  Phenomena  of  Jupiter’s  Satellites  are  gcnc- 
nerally  preferred  to  thofe  of  the  Moon,  for  finding  the 
Longitude ;  by  Reafon  the  former  are  lefs  liable  to  Paral¬ 
laxes,  and  do  further  afford  a  very  commodious  Obfer¬ 
vation,  in  every  Situation  of  that  Planet  above  the  Hori¬ 
zon.  Their  Motion  is  very  fwift,  and  muft  be  calculated 
for  every  Hour ;  and  for  that  Reafon  are  not  found  in  the 
common  Epheweridcs ,  but  arc  had  el  few  here. 

Now  to  find  the  Longitude  by  Means  of  thefe  Satel¬ 
lites  •,  with  a  good  Telefcope,  obferve  the  Conjunction 
of  two  of  them,  or  of  one  of  them  with  Jupiter ,  or 
any  other  the  like  Appearance ;  and  at  the  fame  Time, 
find  the  Hour  and  Minute  from  the  Meridian  Altitude  of 
fome  Star  i  then  confulting  Tables  of  the  Satellites,  ob- 
ii*rvc  the  Hour  and  Minute  wherein  fuch  Appearance 
happens  in  the  Meridian  of  the  Place,  to  which  the  Ta¬ 
bles  are  calculated.  The  Difference  of  Time  as  before 
will  give  the  Longitude. 

All  Methods  which  depend  on  the  Phenomena  of  the 
I  leavens  having  this  one  Deleft,  that  they  cannot  be 
obferved  at  all  Jiniesj  and  being,  bcfidcs,  difficult  of 
Application  at  Sea,  by  Reafon  of  the  Motion  of  the  Ship; 
there  are  fome  who  leaving  the  Moon,  and  the  Satellites 
have  Recourfe  to  Clocks,  and  others  Automata  \  which 
could,  they  be  made  perfectly  jufl  and  regular,  lb  as  to 


s 

move  with  the  Sun,  without,  either 
and  without  being  affected  with  the  ChanJn^r°r 
of  Climates,  the  Longitude  would  be  had  °f  Air>  4 
Eafe  and  Accuracy  imaginable  ;  nothing  al1  ^ 

quired  but  to  fet  the  Machine  by  the  Sun  k8rc‘ 
of  Departure  :  And  when  the  Longitude  of 
defired,  to  find  the  If  our  and  Minute  from  thu  acc* 
(which  is  done  at  Night  by  the  Stars,  and 
the  Sun)  for  the  Difference  between  the  Ti  he 
ferved,  and  that  of  the  Machine,  gives  rh^r’  tfu!sd>- 
But  no  fuch  Machine  has  been  yet  difcovered 
fore  Recourfe  has  been  ftill  further  hoi  :  ^erc 
Methods.  t0  ot!icr 

Mr.  fVhifton,  and  Mr.  Bit  ton, ,  have  propofol  ,  v.  , 
of  determining  the  Longitude,  by  the  Flalh  anS  d* 
of  great  Guns.  Sounds,  it  is  known,  move  vmt 
in  all  their  Stages,  whatever  the  fonorous  Body  F  T! 
occafions  them,  or  whatever  the  Medium  that  ^  * lr 
them.  If  then  a  Mortar  or  great  Gun  be 
Place,  whofe  Longitude  is  known,  the  DifW? 
tween  the  Time  wherein  the  Flalh  (which  move?  *• 
were  mftantaneoufly)  is  feen,  and  the  Sound  'In 
moves  at  the  Rate  of  four  Seconds  in  a  Mil,.  ]  *  II? 
will  give  the  Diftance  of  thofe  Places  from 
whence  if  their  Latitude  be  known,  the  DiifmJ 

r  *  •.  1  •  t  “RiWlfY*  f\t 


ii will  be*  ^ikewife  known, 
n: 

4 

know; 


.tt*h«;Hoi*r  and  Minute  of  the  Exohfm 
-wn  V.  rfi,  Hrce  where  it  is  made)  byoblrvinn 
Hour  -vmutc  from  the  Sun  or  Stars,  at  the  L 
vyhofe  Lc-.  gitude  is  required  ;  the  Difference  W  ‘ 

thofe  Times,  will  give  the  Difference  of  Longitude 

Again,  if  the  faid  Mortar  be  loaden  with  an  Iron  Shell 
full  of  combuftible  Matter,  and  pofited  perpendicularly 
it  will  carry  the  fame  a  Mile  high,  will  be  feen  near  a 
hundred  Miles  ;  if  therefore  neither  the  Sound  fll0uj.j  bc 
heard,  nor  the  Flafh  feen,  the  Diftance  of  any  remote 
Place  from  the  Place  of  the  Mortar,  may  be  determined 
from  the  Altitude  of  the  Shell  above  the  Horizon  of  the 
Place  unknown  :  And  the  Diftance  and  Latitude  known 
the  Longitude  is  eafily  known. 

According  to  this  Scheme,  it  was  propofed  to  have 
fuch  Mortars  fixed  at  certain  Diftances,  and  at  known 
Stations,  on  all  the  frequented  Coafts,  Iflands,  Capes, 
&V.  and  to  be  exploded  at  certain  Hours,  for  the  Ob- 
fervation  of  Mariners. 

This  Method,  though  good  in  the  Theory,  yet  is 
found  ufelefs  in  the  Praftice,  as  being  extremely  trou- 
blcfome,  and  yet  precarious.  It  fuppofes  that  Sounds 
may  be  heard  40,  50,  or  60  Miles  ;  of  which  it  is  true 
we  have  Inftances,  but  they  are  very  rare  *,  and  ordina¬ 
rily  the  Report  of  a  Cannon  is  not  heard  above  half  fo 
far,  and  fometimes  much  lefs.  It  fuppofes  again  Sound 
to  move  always  with  equal  Velocity,  whereas,  in  fad,  its 
Velocity  is  increafed  or  diminilhed,  as  it  moves  with,  or 
againft  the  Wind.  It  fuppofes  again  the  Strength  of 
Powder  uniform  ;  and  that  the  fame  Quantity  carries  the 
lame  Range  ;  the  contrary  whereof  is  known  to  every 
Gunner.  We  fay  nothing  of  thick  cloudy  Nights,  when 
no  Lights  can  be  feen ;  nor  of  ftormy  Nights,  when 
no  Sound  can  be  heard  ;  even  at  inconlidcrable  Di* 
fiances. 

We  have  another  Method  of  finding  the 
propofed  by  the  fame  Mr.  Whijton,  viz.  by  the 
tory,  or  dipping  Needle ,  but  all  to  no  Purpofe. 

Therefore  we  cannot  have  the  Diftance  ol  aShij\  or 
Place,  Eaft  or  Weft  from  another,  counted  in  Degrees 

of  the  Equator,  but  by  Eftimation. 

That  Eftimation  is  the  Judgment  of  the  Courlc  vt 

think  to  have  run  at  Sea,  in  following  a  certain  Rhum » 
with  fuch  or  fuch  Wind,  &c.  which  till  now,  has  M 
a  Thing  entirely  of  Praftice ;  and  which  the  molt  karJ 
Pilot  cannot  give  but  by  Conjectures,  and  even  that  a  t 
a  long  Experience,  and  very  exaft  Obfcrvations, 
that  having  failed  a  long  Time  in  the  Hunch  up* 
muft  have  made  Memoirs  of  the  Rhumbs  he  has  fo  o'  1 
of  the  Winds  which  have  blowcd,  and  of  the  10 
pi  red,  while  lie  has  run  his  Courle  from  onC  p  jn. 
another,  of  which  he  may  know  the  Dillances. 
fiance,  having  fet  Sail  from  the  Bay  of  Brel  ° 
denux,  Things  happen  to  him  in  the  following 

and  lie  muft  mark  them  thus ;  •  t|i: 

Having  fet  Sail  from  the  Bay  of  flrejt>  at 

1 


N  A  V  /  G  AT  I  0  N. 


■  „  ind  at  the  Altitude  of  47 °  50'  of  Latitude,  un- 
Mormng>  •  Longitude,  in  a  Ship  ot  inch  Burthen,  it 

l,Cl  15  W0rth  Wind,  and  having  followed  the  South 
b!cc  4- Weft,  I  have  run  45  Miles,  or  l5  leagues  in 
qnllt  Reins  arrived  at  the  Altitude  of  the  Rocks 


60  t 


its  Arrival,  the  Point  of  the  Arrival  is  found  under  the 

35“  oi  Longitude,  it  is  in  fome  Mcafurc  die  Conhrma- 
tion  of  our  Estimation. 

If  we  are  apprehenfive  that  the  Tide,  or  fome  Current 

,■  u0urc.  oe.ug - --  .  .  T  ,  ,  ias  °l,r  ShiP  fun  a  Drift,  fo  that  we  have  not  foL 

i  Zmark  the  fame  Wind  continuing,  I  have  put  the  lowed  the  Rhumb  marked  by  the  Compafs,  we’ll  make 

t  rhe  South-Eaft,  and  in  4  Hours  I  have  run  but  the  Ellimation  of  the  Rout  which  we  believe  to  have  run. 

Suppofe  we  have  reckoned  to  have  run  1  So  Leagues,  if 

we  find  the  Altitude  of  the  Pole  of  350,  we’ll  bear  the 

Diftance  of  180  Leagues  of  the  Scale  of  the  Point  of 

in  the  Point  of  our 

Arrival. 

.  We  M  know  theieby,  that  we  are  on  the  354°  of  Lon¬ 
gitude,  which  is  the  Meridian  of  the  Point,  where  we 
want  to  go,  and  consequently  that  we  muft  turn  the  Cape 
to  the  North,  to  arrive  at  that  Place,  and  that  we  are 
yet  50  Leagues  dilfant  from  it.  We’ll  know,  betides, 

—  I A.  1.  _  1  •  1  ..  J 


monly 

that  it  is 
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Lape  to  the  ^  ]^jght,  the  Wind  having  turned  to  the 

always  the  fame  Rhumb,  to  have  a  quar- 
d  and  leaving  Belle- IJlc  on  the  left,  I  difeover’d 
U-r  ^  ff  the  next  Day  at  Noon,  the  Ille  of  Oleron ,  fo  that 
•itar 0  ’  r  cacrues  in  16  Hours;  and  thus  of  the  reft. 

1  Tfunpofe  here,  that  he  had  had  all  his  Sails  out ;  but 
■a  hid  fome  of  them  furled  he  fhould  mention  it,  by 
'  rf»\n <r  which  Sails,  in  following  fuch  Rhumb,  with 

iSch  Wind,  1  have  run  fuch  Space,  in  fuch  Time,  with 

•uch  Loading*  ,  ,  n 

That’s  the  poft  common  Method,  and  the  molt  com- 

nonlv  followed  by  Pilots  ;  whereby  we  may  eatily  know, 

is  but  after  a  great  Number  of  different  Voyages, 

and  feveral  very  accurate  Remarks,  that  we  can  account  for 

the  Space  we  have  run,  in  a  certain  Time  ;  and  then  that 

Account  is  not  certain. 

After  what  I  have  laid,  we  muft  confefs,  that  we  muft 
juve  regard  to  feveral  particular  Things,  to  make  a  good 
Fftimation.  The  firft  is  the  Quantity  of  the  Sails,  their 
form,  and  different  Polition.  The  fecond  is  the 
Rhumb  we  will  follow,  to  which  we  muft  add  the  De- 
riinacion  of  the  Needle.  The  third  is  the  Variety  and 
Quality  of  the  Winds.  The  fourth  is  the  Quantity  of 
the  Space  the  Ship  runs,  and  how  to  meafure  it.  The 
fifth  is  the  Time  the  Ship  employs  in  running  a  certain 
Space  The  fixth  is  the  Burthen  of  the  Ship,  and  the 
Manner  of  loading  it. 

An  experienced  Pilot,  which  has  exadtly  obferved  all 
thefe  particular  Things;  the  Irregularity  whereof  could  ren¬ 
der  his  Ellimation  erroneous,  will  certainly  make  it  with 
a  greater  Accuracy,  than  another  who  has  had  no  Re¬ 
gard  to  thole  Things :  Therefore  he  muft  follow  the 
following  Method. 

Suppofe  a  Ship  be  departed  from  a  Place  under  ’the 
:o°  of  Latitude,  and  the  345  of  Longitude,  to  go  to  an¬ 
other  Place  100  Leagues  diftant  from  it ;  if  ihe  fails  al¬ 
ways  under  the  fame  Meridian  from  South  to  North, 
without  changing  Rhumb,  it  is  evident,  that  when  the 
Riot  will  be  arrived  at  a  Place,  which  after  he  has  taken 
liis  Obfervauon,  he’ll  find  to  be  at  33 0  of  Latitude, 
In’ll  be  lure,  that  he  has  failed  60  Leagues ;  and  if  by 
Means  of  his  Morloge,  he  finds  that  he  has  run  that 
bourle  in  the  Space  of  24  Eloiirs,  he  may  promife  him- 
fni  to  be  at  the  End  oi  his  Journey  in  16  Hours,  if  he 
•us  always  the  fame  Wind,  and  if  he  meets  with  noOb- 

1* ‘tlitS. 

Hut  il  departing  from  the  lame  Place,  he  wants  to  go 
to  one  under  the  3  7 0  30'  of  Latitude,  and  the  354  of 
bongmidr,  towards  rhe  North-Eaft.  VS’ hen  he  fhall 
!avc‘  MM  for  lbmc  time  by  the  fame  Rhumb,  if  he 
Jiinls  r/icPolc  rifen  of  35  Degrees,  he  is  lure  already,  that 
tjc  is  on  the  Parallel  3  5  ;  and  to  know  in  what  Point,  he 
tall  examine  the  Calculation  of  the  Courfe  of  the  Ship  by 
t  'C  fime  Rhumb,  in  the  Diftance  of  a  Degree  of  Lati- 
Ula’’  v’z\  84800  Paces,  or  about  28  Leagues  and  a  ; 
!^rt‘l(jrc  in  tlie  Extent  of  50,  he  mult  rim  424000 

•  °nIf  ^caSucs  and  J.  In  taking  with  a  Com- 
Ds  n,l[ Diftance,  he  fiiall  place  one  of  the  Points  ilicrc- 
‘J  on  the  Point  ot  the  Departure,  and  with  the  other 
a  tinall  Arch  ot  a  Circle,  the  Point  where  he’ll 


that  believing  we  have  followed  the  Rhumb  North-Eaft, 
we  have  failed  North  Eaft  by  Eaft,  which  ihall  be  ex- 
pretied  in  our  Journal  in  thefe  Terms.  We  have  put 
the  Cape  to  the  North-Eaft,  which  was  worth  to  us  North  - 
Eaft'  by  Eaft,  becaufe  of  the  Currents  or  Tides. 

This  Ellimation  may  be  verified  as  the  firft,  or  by  exa¬ 
mining  the  Calculation  of  the  Rout  made  each  Rhumb, 
in  the  Diftance  of  a  Degree  of  Latitude.  If  we  find  that 
by  the  fifth  Rhumb  we  fhould  make  180  Leagues  in  the 
Extent  of  5q,  the  Ellimation  will  be  very  well  made. 

But  if  you  doubt  equally  of  the  Rout  and  Rhumb,  and 
you  are  not  fure  of  having  made  180  Leagues,  becaufe 
you  have  obferved  the  Wind  a  little  weak  ;  if  you  are 
afraid,  betides,  of  having  too  much  run  a  Drift,  becaufe 
of  lome  Current,  or  that  the  Compafs  north-wells  a  little, 
you’ll  correct  the  Rout  and  Rhumb.  We’ll  place  our 
Point  at  another  Diftance,  fo  that  we’ll  reckon  to  have 
failed  between  the  4th  and  5th  Rhumb,  and  to  have  only 
run  1 60  Leagues. 

If  departing  from  one  Point,  wc  think  that  we  follow 
the  Parallel  37L,  and  that  after  having  failed  3  Days,  we 
reckon  to  have  run  1 60  Leagues,  and  be  arrived  at  fuch 
a  Point ;  but  having  taken  our  Obfervation,  we’ll  find 
ourfelves  3°,  30',  higher  than  our  Ellimation,  we  muft 
trace  an  Arch  of  a  Circle  of  the  Interval  of  the  Point  we 
are  departed  from,  and  that  we  thought  ourfelves  arrived 
at,  which  is  160  Leagues  ;  and  the  Point  where  that  Arch 
fhall  cut  the  40  parallel,  will  be  that  of  the  Obfervation. 
Thus  we’ll  know,  that  inftead  of  failing  Eallward,  wc 
have  followed  the  Rhumb  Eaft- North-Eaft ;  which  we 
muft  mark  on  our  Journal. 

This  Ellimation  can  be  verified,  like  the  others,  by 
the  Longitude  ;  or  by  the  Calculation  of  rhe  Courfe  of 
each  Rhumb. 

A  Pilot,  fometimes,  after  he  has  failed  a  long  while 
on  the  fame  Parallel  Eallward  or  Welhvard,  imagines, 
that  he  has  run  a  great  Length :  Which  notwithftand- 
ing,  inftead  of  arriving  at  the  Place  of  his  Dcllination, 
he  returns  back,  as  it  happens  very  often  in  the  Torrid 
Zone,  becaufe  of  the  Currents  which  run  Weft  ward. 
All  that  can  undeceive  him,  is  the  Time  expired  ever 
lincc  his  Departure  ;  which  he  muft  obferve  exadlly, 
when  he’ll  take  the  Meridian  Altitude  of  the  Sun. 

For  Inftancc,  if  he  has  been  exaft  in  turning  his  Hour- 
Glals,  which  is  of  half  an  Hour,  and  obferving,  that  at 
the  Hour  the  Sun  is  in  the  Meridian  of  the  Place  where 
he  is,  the  Hour-GIafs  has  been  turned  197  Times,  ever 
fince  he  placed  it  at  12  at  Noon,  at  the  Place  whence 
he  departed,  he  mull  prefiime  that  it  is  half  an  Hour  al- 

,  -  . u.v  .»  w....,  ,1  ter  12  at  that  Place,  and  that  two  Days  are  claplcd,  be- 

!  85*  w>fi  Be  the  Place  where  the  Ship  was  caufc  107  half ’Hours  make  twice  24  Hours,  and  a  halt 

r  r  *.*mc  l^lc  Obfervation.  Hour  more;  and  of  Confequena:  lie  muft  reckon  that  he 

Her  ]IS» ;mal'on.  niliy  b°  verified  by  Means  of  the  has  failed  back  Weil  ward  ot  yu  30',  which  he  can  re* 

1(1^1°^ r'  ljK'  .Allowing  Manner,  il’  we  have  ob-  duce  into  Leagues,  knowing  under  what  Parallel,  by 

Means  of  the  Table  ol  Reduction. 

If  the  Hour-Cilals  Jus  been  turned  but  195,  in  the 
Inilant  oi  the  Obfervation,  it  is  a  Mark  that  one  has 
failed  forwards  of  40  30',  which  muft  he  reduced 
likcwife. 


j-  I  b,  ’  1  touowing  Manner,  il  we  have  ol> 
^  ticUmuclc,  by  Means  of  the  meridional  Alri- 
l,lc  ,  “  »  H  in  that  Moment  we  have  took 

ain't  X t  lIour  th<?  Pendulum  or  l  lour-Glafs  marked, 
Ju. , »  ’ls  V’  8b  Minutes,  we  may  fay  that  the  Ship 

Sun  "is  6°  °r  Longitude  :  Becaufe  the 


Oiui  s  in  if .  \/t  '  ,  ijiuiur:  uiu  iiju  wiiii 

that  of  rl  K'um  2 4  Minutes  fooncr  than  he  is  in  In  long  Voyages,  a  Pilot  is  fometimes  feveral  Days 
naiil  rem -C  1  UCC|  W^°nCC  Ship  departed.  For  we  without  feeing  either  the  Sun  or  the  Stars ;  M  that  as 
/iflronom1]1  ,  u  ^lavc  °bff‘i*ved  in  my  Treadle  ol"  he  cannot  take  the  Altitude,  nor  difeover  if  his  Com- 
Ilour<  U.\a,t  Sun  runs  1 50  of  his  Circle  in  one  pais  declines,  he  cannot  make  his  F.lliinaiion,  by 
from  ||le  (]C1C  Or;>  baring  the  Space  of  141  ;  Leagues  the  Extent  ol  die  Courfe  he  imap.incs  he  has  run. 

a ouit  ol  the  Departure  of  the  Ship  to  chat  of  . . 

V OL,  II, 


the  Extern  ol  die  Courfe  he  imagines  he  has  run. 

Suppofe.  we  let  fail  from  Inch  a  Point,  before  the 

()  Wind, 
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Wind,  which  we  reckon  Fall  by  South-Eaft  ;  after  we 
have  run  120  Leagues,  we  believe  to  be  arrived  at  fuch 
a  Point,  whence  turning  the  Cape  to  the  North-North- 
Weft,  after  we  have  failed  fome  Days,  we  reckon  to 
have  run  100  Leagues  with  a  good  Wind  ;  and  being 
arrived  to  fuch  a  Point  of  that  Place,  failing  to  the 
North- Weft  by  North,  we  reckon  to  have  run  60 
Leagues  ;  and  be  arrived  under  49  Q  of  Latitude,  and  the 
351  of  Longitude.  During  that  long  Courfe,  compo- 
fed  of  different  Rhumbs,  I  fuppofe  that  the  Pilot  could 
take  neither  the  Altitude  of  the  Sun,  nor  that  of  the 
Stars,  to  verify  his  Eftimation,  before  he  was  arrived  un¬ 
der  tlie  49°  ot  Latitude. 

But  if  by  that  Oblprvat'ion  he  finds  that  he  is  under  the 
50°  44'.  It  is  a  Mark  that  there  is  lb  me  Error  in  his 
Eftimation  of  the  Courfe,  or  of  the  Rhumb  ;  or  perhaps 
in  both.  If  he  be,  in  fome  Meafure,  lure  of  the  Courfe, 
and  lie  doubts  of  the  Rhumb,  either  becaule  of  the  Cur¬ 
rents,  or  that  the  Compafs  north- wefts,  he’ll  keep  the 
Length  of  the  Com  le,  and  change  the  Rhumbs  in  the 
following  Manner. 

In  (lead  of  fixing  the  Point  of  his  firft  Eftimation,  where 
he  had  fixed  it  after  he  had  run  1  20  Leagues,  he’ll  fix  it  in 
another  Place  diftant,  likewife,  from  the  Point  of  his  De¬ 
parture,  but*}-  of  a  Rhumb  more  northward,  i.e.  that  he  fhall 
have  followed  the  Weft-North- Weft,  inftead  of  the  Weft 
by  North- Weft.  He’ll  do  the  lame  of  the  100  Leagues 
Diftance,  which  he’ll  carry  on  the  Rhumb,  North  by 
North-Weft,  inftead  of  the  North- North- Weft,  which 
he  believes  to  have  followed.  Laftly,  he’ll  carry  the 
Diftance  of  60  Leagues  on  the  Parallel  50-45,  and  he’ll 
know,  that  inftead  of  having  followed  the  North- Weft, 
he  has  failed  by  the  North-North- Weft  ;  and  that  reckon¬ 
ing  to  be  under  the  351°  of  Longitude,  he’ll  be  under 
the  3  540  30'. 

II  he  be  more  furc  of  the  Rhumbs  than  of  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Courfe,  as  it  may  happen  ;  after  he  has  ob- 
leivetl  that  the  Needle  of  the  Compals  does  not  decline, 
or  when  the  Courfe  has  been  directed  according  to  the 
Declination  ;  but  that  he  has  obfeived,  or  imagines,  that 
fome  Current  has  drove  away  his  Ship,  or  that  the  Wind 
has  been  ftronger  than  ufuaJ,  in  that  Cafe  he  mull  keep 
the  fame  Rhumbs,  but  correcft  the  Eftimation  of  the 
Courfe  in  the  following  Manner. 

If  he  judges  that  in  letting  Sail  by  the  Rhumb  Weft 
by  North- Well,  the  Wind  has  been  ftrong  enough, 
or  that  a  Current  has  carried  him  oft*,  fo  that  it  has 
been  capable  to  make  him  run  one  fifth  failer  than  he 
thought ;  he’ll  change  the  Point  of  his  firft  Obfervation, 
30  Leagues  more  forwards ;  then  drawing  a  Line  to  the 
North-North- Well,  ho  is  fure  lie  has  followed,  he’ll  carry 
to  it  the  Diftance  of  1 25  Leagues,  inftead  of  that  oi  100 
Leagues,  provided  he  judges  that  the  Winds  or  Cur¬ 
rents  have  made  him  la i  1  1  writer  by  one  fifth,  than  he 
had  reckoned  the  firft 'l  ime:  Otherwile  he’ll  mark  the 
Point  of  that  fecond  Obfervation  higher  or  lower,  ac¬ 
cording  its  he  judges  the  Wind  has  blowcd.  The  third 
Difiance  will  be  marked,  likewife,  on  the  North- Weil 
Rhumb,  and  he’ll  judge  thereby,  if  he  was  not  millaken 
in  the  others.  For  it  can  neither  be  incrcafcd  nor  dimi¬ 
ni  Hied,  without  correding  the  others :  Bccaufe  he  is 
forced  by  the  Rhumb  whcrcol  he  believes  him  fell  furc ; 
ami  by  the  Altitude  he  finds  himfclf  in.  That  Diftance 
is  found  about  75  Leagues,  which  includes  Hill  a  filth 
more  than  the  Oo  Leagues  Diftance. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  that  what  I  have  fiiid  oi  a  filch 
Part  of  the  Courfe  which  I  have  added,  more  than  the 
lirll  Ellimaiion,  is  but  a  Suppoficion,  and  that  the 
Winds  or  Tnks  can  make  a  Ship,  fomciimes  double,  or 
a  Third,  01  a  Fourth,  more  oriels:  What  an  intelli¬ 
gent:  Pilot  mull  obleive  with  Care. 

Laftly,  let  a  Pilot  be  ever  fo  experienced,  and  let  him 
have  made  what  Remarks  he  pleales,  he  cannot  lity  pre- 
cshiy  the  ILue  wheic  he  is  arrived,  un lei's  he  tliicovers 
Land,  or  fome  other  remarkable  Things,  as  Illes, 
Rocks,  (»  uaii.  1  i flu-.*.,  and  certain  Sorts  oi  birds,  which 
,n c  |  .mn  ui.tr,  and  in  pleat  Number  in  fome  Parts  of  the 
N  .g  the  Soil  la  ought  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Water 
with  the  ibunriing  Line  ;  and  li/veral  other  particular 
'(  h;n|y.,  wlikh  Pilots  obleive,  and  mention  in  thcRe- 
l,.i  hi:  .:,  of  \  oyages. 

•  ur  hdi.uue,  in  ,  ’iii'»  on  die  Et!>ioN\k  Ocean,  dying 


Fifties  are  feen,  which  rife  by  Shoals  In  the  W'  1 
of  the  Iftand  Si. Thom  as ;  I  have  feen  the  fame'rj • 
the  Tropicks.  Towards  the  .  Cape  0f  Gs„j1UJP  Ur‘dtr 
found  Sea- Wolves  in  great  Number,  and  1°^  arc 
as  big  as  Swans,  which  the  Porttiguefe  ^ 
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Velugo,  .Velvet-Sleeves,  becaufe  they  have  \>*Sc 
the  Wings  black.  And  another  Sort  almoftV^1 
Halcyons ,  except  that  they  are  fpotted  with  b|  4  tlu* 
failing  towards  New  France,  are  found  ccrciinp-  1 
led  Martelets  ;  which  is  a  Mark  that  one  is. not  f 
the  great  Bank.  In  failing  from  Bander- AbJl h“" 
Gulph  of  Ormus ,  towards  Cambay  a,  a  Pilot  1-  °f 
he  is  not  very  far  from  the  Coafts,  when  he  t!lat 
and  a  great  Quantity  of  white  and  round  FifLc  u  ’ 
Teftons .  Above  the  Illes  of  Cape  Verd  between  tD 
and  340  of  Latitude,  is  found  a  pretty  fpacioiR  q,JC  20 
the  Sea,  all  cover’d  over  with  a  Herb,  almoft  \l  ^ 
Portuguefe  Parfley,  and  which,  for  that  Reaion  t 
tnguefe  call  Sea  of  Sargafje.  It  is  probable,  tharVv..  ^ 
met  with  thofe  Plerbs  in  his  firft  Voyage  toward*'^' 
rica,  which  frighten’d  him  fo  much,  that  he  ;vas  ii^t' 
penfe  if  . he  fhould  continue  his  Voyage  or  nor  * 

With  Re  fret l  to  the  Pointing  of  Chart's.  —  Wj^  j*s  .  , 

Pointing  of  a  Chart ,  is  to  mark  on  that  Chart  thcpN^! 
where  one  reckons  the  Ship  is  arrived  at ;  which  .,^1 
be  done  every  Time  a  Pilot  quits  his  Watch,’  winch  co^ 
monly  lafts  three  Hours ;  marking  on  his  Journal  the  La* 
titude  and  Longitude  of  that  Point,  according  mV 
Eftimation  made.  D 

One  may  follow  the  following  Pra&ice.  Siiopofc  a 
Pilot  be  departed  from  a  Point  under  the  Paralid  60  and 
the  200  of  Longitude  ;  and  judges  to  have  fa  1  i ed  Oo 
Leagues  by  the  South-Weft,  he’ll  fcarch  in  his  Chart  the 
nearell  Rofe  of  Winds,  and  draw  a  Line  parallel  to  tiu 
Rhumb  South- Weft:  Then  having  took  on  his  Scale 
under  the  Parallel  60,  the  Diftance  of  60  Leagues  5  he’ll 
place  one  of  the  Points  of  the  Compafs  on  the  left  Ex- 
tream  of  the  Line,  and  the  other  Point  fhall  fall  on  the 
right  Extream,  which  is  under  the  570  50' of  Latitude, 
and  the  3570  35'  of  Longitude,  where  he’ll  reckon  that 
the  Ship  is  arrived.  From  the  right  Extream  of  the  Line, 
if  he  believes  that  he  has  run  68  Leagues,  he’ll  trace, 
likewife  another  Line  parallel  to  that  Rhumb,  on  which 
having  carried  the  Diftance  of  the  60  Leagues,  taken 
on  the  Scale,  above  the  Parallel  55;  he’ll  mark  a  Loin t 
under  the  550  of  Latitude,  and  the  354  of  Longitude. 

They  make  ule,  likewife,  of  a  Role  of  Horn,  or  ol 
other  tranfparent  Matter,  on  which  the  3 1  Rhumbs  of 
Winds  are  exadlly  traced.  The  Pilot  applies  the  Rofe  on 
the  Chart,  fo  that  the  Center  be  on  the  Place,  whence 
the  Siiip  departed,  and  the  Lines  of  the  North  and  South 
both  agree  together,  or  be  parallel  between  themfclves. 
Then  having  took  with  a  Compafs  on  the  Scale,  the 
Diftance  of  the  Courfe  he’ll  reckon  to  have  made,  he’ll 
carry  it  on  the  Rhumb,  he  thinks  he  has  follow 
placing  one  Point  of  the  Compals  on  the  Place  whence 
lie  departed,  therefore  the  Place  which  the  other  Point 
marks  on  that  Rhumb,  is  the  Place  where  he  thinks 
himfclf  arrived. 

Suppofe,  for  Example,  that  a  Ship  be  departed  from 
a  Point  under  the  10"  of  Longitude,  and  the  60  Parallel* 
that  he  has  followed  the  Rhumb  South- Well,  and  me 
Pilot  believes  that  he  has  run  56  Leagues;  hellpbf 
the  Center  of  the  Rofe  of  the  Horn,  on  the  Point  un 
der  the  io°  of  .Longitude,  fo  that  the  Line  of  rheSouu 

be  along  the  Meridian  10,  he’ll  draw,  if  ^1C  •  fJT 

thcr  Line  with  fome  Points  on  the  Rhumb  South-  <• 
to  take  the  Diftance  of  56  Leagues  on  the  Scale, 
the  Parallel  6o,  and  carry  it  on  the  Line  of  io°  0 
gitude,  to  the  Place  where  lie’ll  reckon  the  Ship  1SllirnV 

He  knows  by  that  Operation,  that  he  b  u|y‘r  . 
58  w  of  Latitude,  and  the  6  ol  Longitude;  wliici  ! 
obferve  in  his  Journal  in  thefe  Terms:  Such  a  I 

_  _  v  1  .  %  1  111/ 
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the 


iiV*  r  111  jv/vnimi  mi  -  - .  1  , 

:  had  liiiled  fo  long  by  the  South- Weft,  we 

ves  under  the  58  u  of  Latitude,  and  O'  dilta  , 
...e  Canaries ,  if  the  Chart  be  of  France ,  or  ol  *3  u 
shores,  if  it  be  of  Holland  ;  and  thus  ot  o rnc is* 
Thole  who  have  not  well  relieved  on  what  ■  ^ 

of  the  Conllrtnftion  of  Scales  ol  reduced  Charts,  \  ^ 

?ive  at  lirll,  perhaps,  why  I  lay  that  the  ’  ;  . 


conceive 


the  Leagues  mull  be  taken  on  dte  Scale, 

the  Parallel  fio,  and  ibm  crimes  above  the 
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•  4rr/»  chat  ic  is  becaufe  of  the  Inequality  given  to 
th^rees  of  Latitude  ;  and  fince  the  Diftance  between 
!  &  Extreams  of  the  Line  drawn  parallel  to  the 

rW° South- Weft,  is  comprized  between  the  Parallels 

dg0.  one  muft  meafure  by  the  Degrees  or  Leagues 
5®  f  c  ij  which  are  comprized  between  thofe  Paral- 

i  ie  And  becaufe  the  Obliquity  of  the  Rhumb  makes, 
k  often,  that  Diftance  much  greater  than  thofe  De- 
vcry  o£-  tj’ie  Scale,  which  contain  but  20  Leagues  each, 

^mult  take  c^ie  ^xCent  tbe  f^eBrees  between  which 
•  •  comprized,  and  carry  it  as  many  Times  as  it  can 
Contained  on  the  Line  parallel  to  the  Rhumb  South- 
Weft  •  if  it  be  of  3  Degrees,  or  60  Leagues,  it  muft  be 
carried  to  it  once  and  a  half,  to  mark  the  Point  on  the 

rigWc  muft  do  the  fame  of  the  Diftance  of  60  Leagues, 

comprized  between  the  Parallels  55  and  58,  or  take  the 
Extent  of  3  Degrees  of  Latitude,  which  make  60  Leagues, 
which  we’ll  carry  on  that  Diftance  of  68  Leagues  :  To 
Ivhich  we’ll  add,  befides,  the  Value  of  8  Leagues,  which 
well  take  on  the  Degree  of  Latitude,  or  of  the  Scale 
which  anfwers  to  the  Line  comprized  between  the 
Parallels  55  and  585  which  is  the  mean  Proportional 
wherewith  the  whole  Diftance  of  60  Leagues  could  be 

mcaiured. 

Note  That  as  it  is  eafily  tinderftood  by  what  I  have  faid 
on  the  Eftimation  of  the  Courfe  of  the  Ship,  that 
we  fail  only  by  Suppofition,  with  Relpedt  to  the  Lon¬ 
gitude,  which  has.  not  been  found  yet,  and  in  all  Ap¬ 
pearance  never  will,  we  cannot  fail  with  too  much 
Caution,  when  we  judge  ourfelves  pretty  near  the 
Land,  for  fear  of  going  to  break  our  Nofe  upon  it, 
which  is  but  too  often  the  Fate  of  Englijh  Comman¬ 
ders-,  who,  by  an  Excefs  of  Preemption,  of  which 
their  Owners  are  daily  the  unhappy  Viftims,  come 
full  Sail,  wreck  themfelves  on  their  own  Coafts,  even, 
often,  when  the  Sea  and  Winds  are  the  moft  favour¬ 
able  to  them.  There  fhould  be  a  very  fevere  Pu- 
nifhment  for  fuch  rafh  Mafters  of  Ships,  who  thus  fa- 
crifice  the  Fortune  of  feveral  Families  to  their  Teme¬ 
rity,  whereby  they  would  be  obliged  to  fail  with  the 
fame  Caution  the  French  do,  for  as  foon  as  they  think 
themfelves  near  Land,  they  lower  their  Sails,  efpe- 
(iallyin  the  Night,  or  in  a  very  cloudy  Horizon  *,  they 
fddom  have,  then,  more  Sails  out  than  their  Fore  and 
Fore-Top  Sail,  and  this  laft  on  the  Ton  ;  unlefs  they 
arc  obliged  to  rack  about.  Neither  are  they  allowed 
to  enter  certain  Roads  or  Ports,  without  a  Coafting  Pi¬ 
lot;  and  the  Commander  of  a  Ship  who  afts  otherwife, 
and  in  the  Attempt  Iofes  his  Ship,  is  feverely  punifh’d, 

ii  not  lung’d.  For  the  Accompliftiments  of  a  Mafter 
of  a  Ship,  do  not  con  fill  only  in  knowing  perfectly 
wll  the  Diftances  of  Places,  the  Rhumbs  of  Winds  lie 
™il  follow  to  arrive  at  the  Place  of  his  Deftination, 
how  to  make  his  Obfervations,  correct  his  Reckoning, 
point  his  Chart,  &V.  but  he  muft  be,  Jikewifc,  very 
well  acquainted  with  what  the  French  call  Manoeuvre. , 
or  working  of  the  Ship ;  be  very  attentive  to  the 

lnd,  in  order  to  make  of  it  all  the  Advantage  he 
ca,l»  t0  8°  forward  on  his  Voyage,  order  the  Scccrer 
to  move  his  Whip- Staff,  or  wheel  accordingly-,  and 

['Ii  Sails  according  as  the  Wind  ferves.  If  he 
•J's  before  the  Wind,  or  has,  what  the  French  call 
[manure,  the  Main-Sail,  Main-Top-Sail,  Main- 
0p-Gallant,  Fore-Sail,  Fore-Top-Sail,  the  Sprit- 
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Wind  be  very  near.  In  a  Storm  we  are  often  obliged 
to  be  without  Sails  at  all.  ® 

To  diftinguifh  the  different  Nations  at  Sea,  there  have 
been  invented  Colours,  Anti ents,  Standards ,  &c.  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Colours  and  Shapes,  viz. 

wi rT^r w  Frencb  Fl a 0 .  is  white,  ftrewed  all  over 
ith  Gold  Howes  de  Its  ;  and  charged  with  an  Efcir- 

^heonf°  tFe  Alms  of  France,  environ’d  with  the 

The  Royal  Standard  of  the  Real  Galley  of  France,  is 

ft  a"d  £hl'“  B<;nds>  one  red,  the  other  white,  and 
the  third  red  On  that  of  the  Middle,  which  is  white, 

is  an  oval  Efcutclieon,  Azure  charged  with  three  Flowers 
dc  ItSy  Cjold, 

■V °! [  'I1'  ^  GalkyS’  is  red>  ^ewed  over 
of  FranTS  *  ’  °  ’  **  diarSed  widl  the  Arms 

The  Flag  of  Provence,  a  Province  in  Trance,  is  white, 
with  a  blue  Crofs. 

That  of  Marfeilles  in  Provence,  with  a  Franc-quarter 
ot  Azure,  charged  with  a  Crofs  Argent. 

The  Flag  of  Frencb  Merchant  Ships,  'is  of  feven  Bends 

mixed,  which  are,  to  begin  at  the  uppermoft,  one  white, 
and  the  other  blue.  5 

The  new  Flag  of  French  Merchant  Ships,  is  blue,  with 

a  Crofs  Argent,  charged  en  Conor ,  with  the  Efcutcheon  of 
France. 

The  Flag  of  Normandy,  a  Province  of  France,  is  Mi- 
partite  of  blue  and  white. 

That  of  Calais,  a  City  of  Picardy,  is  blue,  with  a  Crofs 
Argent. 

That  of  Dunkirk ,  a  City  of  French  Flanders ,  is  of  fix 
Bends  mixed,  which  are,  to  begin  at  the  uppermoft 
one  white,  and  the  other  blue.  —  The  other  Flag  of  Dun¬ 
kirk  is  white,  with  a  Fran c-quar tier,  charged  with  a  Crofs 
Gules. 

Note,  That  when  the  French  Fleets  arc  divided  into  three 
Squadrons,  and  nine  Divifions,  the  firft  Squadron  is 
that  of  thc  Admiral,  the  other  two  having  each  their 
Vice-Admiral,  and  each  Admiral  his  Flag ;  fo  that  the 

firft  Squadron  is  1Vbite>  the  fecond  Blue,  and  the 
third  IVhitc  and  Blue . 


nr  *  ^  x  vi  l  luu  OL/iiL- 

id}1’  the  Main-Cafc-Sails,  can  ferve,  and  even  the 

M,Z2e^.;  0P*Sai] ;  luit  a  Point  muft  be  cargucd  in  thc 
Jm-hail,  the  Main-Top-Sail  brought  down  on  the 

•Jo  ani' a  l3oint  Jikewifc  cargucd  in  the  Fore-Sail,  if 

unfurled,  otherwife  thofe  two  Sails 
‘.V1  very  little  Ufe.  If  fuch  a  Wind  blows 

S-iii!  r  Main-Top-Sail,  Fore  and  Fore -Top - 
f:,  ;,arc  fl,lll««nt.  Of  a  good  Side-Wind,  nil  Sails 
tifu!  irVi  ’r  txccI,c  ^1C  Mizzen-Sail  which  is  fuklom 
(nr v\\ri  ltJn’  ro  mct lrc  a  l(l  C(1PC>  hi  a  hard  con- 
hiain-S  ^kewifu  put  a  la  cape  with  tiic 

to  Vi!’/0  ll!K^cr  tlic  Ship  from  going  too  much 

nrarthe  Ur  a,lwl  ic  "To  foil 

MaKi  ,ni!!y  re,VCi  bl,t  the  Bowline  of  the 
L**l  mull  ho  hailed  very  tight,  efpccially  if  the 


The  Flag  of  the  Admiral  of  England ,  is  red  charged 
with  an  Anchor  Argent  placed  pale-wife,  twilled  round 
with  a  Cable  of  the  fame.  When  the  Englijh  Fleets  are 
divided  into  three  Squadrons,  and  nine  Divifions,  each 
Squadron  has  its  Admiral,  and  each  Admiral  his  Flag, 
which  gives  the  Name  to  the  Squadron.  So  that  the 
Squadron  of  the  firft  Admiral  above  blazoned,  is  cal¬ 
led  the  red  Squadron,  the  others  thc  white  Squadron, 
and  the  blue  Squadron. 

The  Flag  of  the  white  Squadron  is  white,  a  Crofs  Gules 
at  the  Head  ;  and  that  of  the  blue  Squadron  is  blue,  at 
the  Head  Argent  with  a  Crofs  Gules. 

The  particular  Flag  of  England,  is  blue,  at  the  Head 
Argent  with  a  Crofs  Gules ,  and  the  other  Corner  is  charged 
with  a  Saltier ,  or  St.  Andrew's  Croft. 

Another  Flag  of  thc  Divilion  of  a  Squadron,  is  of 
thirteen  Bends,  which  arc  alternately  to  begin  at  the  up¬ 
permoft,  one  red,  and  the  other  white,  at  the  Head 
Argent  charged  with  a  Crofs  Gules. 

Thc  red  Flag  of  England ,  is  red,  at  the  Head,  Argent 
charged  with  a  red  Crofs. 

The  Flag  of  the  People  of  England ,  is  red,  bearing  in 
the  Middle  an  Efcutcheon  Gules,  border’d  with  Silver, 
and  charged  with  three  Leopards  Or,  which  are  the 
Arms  of  thc:  Kingdom,  and  on  that  Side  the  Flag-Staff, 
a  Pale  Argent  charged  with  a  Crofs  Gules. 

The  Flag  of  England ,  called  of  the  Union ,  is  Gules 
charged  with  thefe  Words  in  Englijh  \  For  tiiu 
Protest  ant  Re  i.ioion. 

Thc  new  Flag  of  the  Union  is  blue,  at  the  Mend,  Azure 
charged  at  the  Head  with  a  Saltier  Argent ,  and  a  Crofs 
Gules  border’d  Argent. 

The  particular  Flag  of  England ,  is  white  with  a  Crofs 
Gules  at  the  Head  Argent ,  charged  with  a  Crofs  Gules. 

Thc  new  Flag  of  the  Admiral  of  England  is  red, 
charged  with  an  Anchor  Argent ,  placed  facing,  twilled 
round  will)  a  Cable  of  the  fame. 

Thc  I' lag  of  the  Bowl]  ait  of  England,  called  'j, 
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*1S  blue,  charged  with  a  Saltier  Argent,  and  a  Crofs  Gules 
border’d  Argent. 

The  Flag  of  the  Eaft -India  Company  of  England,  is  of 
ten  Bends,  five  red,  and  five  white,  at  the  Head,  Ar¬ 
gent  charged  with  a  red  Crofs. 

The  Flag  of  New- England  in  America ,  is  blue,  at  the 
I  lead  Argent ,  quarter’d  with  a  red  Crofs ,  having  at  the 
firft  Quarter  a  cele filial  Sphere. 

The  Flag  of  St.  George  is  white,  charged  with  a  red 

Crols. 

The  Flag  of  the  IJle  of  Man ,  is  red,  charged  with 
three  Men’s  Legs ;  at  the  Head  Argent  charged  with  a 
red  Crofs. 

The  Flag  of  Scotland  is  blue,  at  the  Head  Argent,  with 
a  Crofs  Gules. 

The  red  Flag  of  Scotland  is  red,  at  the  Head  Argent , 
charged  with  a  Saltier,  or  St.  Andrew's  Crofs  Argent . 

The  Flag  of  the  Raft  Audi  a  Company  of  Scotland  is  red, 
charged  with  a  Sun  Or,  which  riles,  and  comes  out  from 
behind  three  Stripes,  one  whereof  is  blue,  the  other 
white,  and  the  third  blue. 

The  Flag  of  Divjion  between  Scotch  Ships,  is  of  eleven 
Bends,  fix  blue,  and  five  white,  at  the  Head  Silver, 
charged  with  a  red  Crofs. 

The  Flag  of  Ireland  is  white,  charged  with  a  St.  An¬ 
drew's  Crofs  Gules. 

,  The  particular  Flag  of  Ireland  is  green,  charged  with 
a  Harp  Or,  at  the  Head  Argent ,  with  a  Crofs  Gules. 

d'he  Royal  Flag  of  Spain  is  ot  three  Bends,  one  red, 
the  other  white,  and  the  third  yellow.  The  Middle- 
moll,  which  is  white,  is  charged  with  a  Black  Eagle, 
crowned  and  environed  with  the  Order  ot  the  Golden 
Fleece. 

The  Flag  of  the  Spaniftj  Galleons  is  of  three  Bends, 
one  red,  the  other  white,  and  the  third  yellow.  The 
Middlemoft  which  is  white,  is  charged  with  a  black  Ea¬ 
gle,  crowned  and  environed  with  the  Order  of  the  Gol¬ 
den  Fleece. 

The  particular  Flag  of  Spain  is  of  three  Bends,  one 
red,  the  other  yellow,  and  the  third  blue. 

The  Flag  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  Provinces  of  Spain ,  is 
white,  charged  with  an  Efcutcheon  quarter’d  at  the  firft, 
and  fourth  of  Caflille  \  at  the  fecond,  and  third  of  Leon. 
Which  is  alfo  the  Flag  of  the  Spaniftj  Galleys  of  the  firft 
Rank. 

The  Flag  of  Barcelona ,  a  City  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia , 
is  blue,  charged  with  a  Monk,  cloathed  black,  holding 
Beads  or  Pater- Nofters  in  his  right  Hand. 

The  Flag  of  Galicia,  a  Province  of  Spain,  is  white, 
charged  with  a  Chalice,  or  a  cover’d  Cup  Or,  on  both 
Sides  three  red  Crofies. 

The  Royal  Flag  of  Portugal  is  white,  charged  with 
the  Anns  o!  the  Kingdom  ol  Portugal ,  the  whole  Flag 
being  travel  led  with  a  Crofs  Sable,  the  Head  charged 
with  a  Crofs  Argent. 

The  jr Hilary  Flag  of  Portugal  is  white,  charged  with 
an  Kfcuuheon  Gules,  border’d  Argent,  traverlcd  with  a 
Crols  ol*  the  fame,  and  crowned  with  a  Royal  Crown. 

The  Flag  of  Portugueft  Merchant-Ships,  is  ol  feven 
Bends  mixed,  which  are,  beginning  at  the  Uppermoft, 
one  green,  and  the  other  white. 

The  white  Flag  of  Political  is  white,  charged  with  a 
cdcftial  Sphere  Or,  liirmountcd  with  a  Sphere  ol  the 
Woild  Azure,  with  a  Horizon  Or,  and  a  Crofs  Purple 
over  it.  This  77 ag,  and  the  two  following,  are  the 
Flaps  of  die  Portiguefe  India-Alen. 

Another  white  Flag  ol  Portugal ,  is  charged  with  a 
(c  f  ilial  Sphere  purple,  with  two  Crofies  Gules  on  the 
Sides,  and  one  ol  the  lame  a-top,  placed  on  a  Sphere 
ol  the  World  Azure,  with  an  Horizon  Or,  and  in  the 
Middle  ol  the  ctlellinl  Sphere,  is  another  Sphere  of  the 
World  Azure,  on  a  Pillar  Or. 

Another  Nag  of  Portugal  is  white,  charged  towards 
the  Stall*,  with  the  Arms  of  the  Kingdom,  and  a  cele- 
Rial  Sphcie  purple  in  the  Middle,  Unmounted  with  a 
Sphere  ol  the  Woild  Azure,  with  an  Horizon  Or,  and  a 
Crols  Gules  a-top,  fupported  by  a  Pillar,  Gold,  with 
two  l  lolcs  Or,  on  lIm-  Sides  •,  and  towards  the  other 
End  there  is,  on  the  Side  of  the  Sphere,  a  Monk  1 1  relied 
in  black,  holding  in  Ins  right  1  land  a  Crofs  Gules,  and 
If  ads  in  his  k  It, 

1  he  Flag  ol  Oporto,  in  Portugal,  is  of  eleven  Bends 


mixed,  the  fix  firft  thereof,  to  begin  at  tl  *  r* 
are  green,  and  the  five  others  white.  K 

The  particular  Flag  of  Portugal,  is  of  three  P  - 
red,  the  other  white,  and  the  third  yellow  CnciJ’°> 

The  Flag  of  Rome  is  white,  charged  wfK  . 

Or,  placed  Saltier- wile,  and  crowned  with 
Gold.  itU  a 

Another  Flag  of  Rome  is  red,  charged  v-in, 
gel.  Argent.  D  M,lth  aMn. 

Another  Flag  of  Rome ,  charged  with  the  a 
Rome,  which  are  oval-wile,  border’d  Or,  the  £f  ^  0: 
tierced  in  Pale ,  of  Gales,  Azure,  and  Gules  • '  r|UlC*t0n 
border’d  Or,  and  charged  with  four  Letters  Or  n/‘2wv 
viz.  S.  P.  QHC  i.  e.  Semites  Popttlns  ajie 
Senate  and  Roman  People.  '“Jj  Ft 

The  Flag  of  the  Pope  is  white,  diamcd  ,v;f)  , 
Images  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  that  of  St  /W  , 

ing  in  his  right  Hand  two  Keys  placed  Saltier-wik 


and 


a  Book  under  his  left ;  and  that  of  St.  Paul  hnl  i* 
Book  in  his  right  Hand,  and  in  his  left  a  Sword  ^ 2 
The  Flag  of  the  Emperor of  Germany,  w.nsfor„,Er| 
yellow,  with  an  Imperial  Fagle  difplayed,  Still,  Uj  ! 

in  its  right  Talon  a  naked  Sword,  and  a  Sctotf 
its  left.  'ffMn 

The  white  Flag  of  Burgundy  is  white,  chamed  ,,4  , 
Crols  Gules ,  placed  Saltier-wife. 

The  blue  Flag  of  Burgundy  is  charged  with  the  W 
Crofs  as  the  white. 

The  Flag  of  Flanders  is  of  three  Bends,  one  red a- 
top,  the  other  white  in  the  Middle,  and’  the  thirciydiow 
that  of  the  Middle  is  charged  with  a  Crols  of  Burgundy.  * 
The  Flag  of  the  Bowfprit  of  Flanders  is  ydiow 
charged  with  a  Lyon  Sable,  inclofed  within  an  Orlc  of  Sa¬ 
ble,  placed  Efcutcheon 'wife,  contained  within  cidit 
Flowers  dc  lis  Sable,  three  a-top,  and  live  round  it,  Un¬ 
mounted  with  a  Crown  Sable,  with  three  Hem  deln 
likewife.  Sable. 

The  Flag  of  Oft  end  in  Flanders,  is  mi-parti,  rul  a-top, 
and  yellow  at  Bottom. 

The  Flag  of  Brabant  is  chequered  red  and  white. 
The  Flag  of  the  States-General  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces  is  red  charged  with  a  Lyon  Or,  holding  in  tb 
right  Paw  a  Sabre  Argent,  and  in  its  kit  a  Bundle  of  le- 
ven  Arrows  Or,  the  Points  and  Pens  thereof  are  Aim, 
which  are  the  Arms  of  the  State. 

The  Flag  of  the  Bowfprit  of  the  St  at  a- General  is 
orange  and  blue,  cut  with  a  Crofs  Argent,  with  an  Efcut¬ 
cheon  of  the  Arms  of  the  State. 

The  Flag  of  ylmfterdam  is  of  three  Bends,  tk  Upper* 
mod  of  which  is  red,  the  Middlemoft  white,  .rv!  the 
lowed  black.  On  the  middlemoft  Bend  avc  the  Arms  ol 
ylmflerdam,  viz.  Gules ,  with  a  Pale  Sable,  charged  with 
three  Saltiers  Argent.  An  Imperial  Crown,  and  lor  Sup¬ 
porters  two  Lyons  Sable. 

The  Flag  of  the  Raft -India  Company  is  of  three  Bene-* 
like  that  of  the  States,  but  the  white  or  middlemen 
Bend  is  charged  with  thefe  three  Letters  Cypher-wile, 
A  O  C,  which  fignify  in  Dutch ,  Ai.oemeexcO*t- 
Ju  disc  iie  Com  i»  an  it  *,  and  in  Englift,  fbt  gfOJ. 
Company  of  the  Raft-Indies.  This  Flag  is  h^p1 
all  the  Ships  which  are  in  the  Service  ol  the  hp 
Company,  except  thole  which  are  ot  the  Cham  ur  o* 

ylmfterdam ,  which  have  their  Flag  charged  wn  []f. 
four  Letters  Cypher-wife,  O.  C,  V.  A.  i.  <’■  111  ,M  | 
Oost-indiche  Com  pan  in  Van  AMSTriuu.u,  aiu 
in  Rngliflj ,  ‘The  Raft- India  Company  of  AmferAew. 

The  Flag  ol'  the  JVeft- India  Company  is  ol  thue  . ^  > 
like  that  of  the  State,  with  this  1  i n p, l e  0 1  lie i ^ 110 » , 
the  white  or  middlemoft  Bend  is  charged  win1  Jj,1  ,  ‘  , 
ters  placed  Cypher-wife,  G.  W.  C.  /’.  <’«  11 

Company,  v  ranted  by  the  States  the  to tb  of  y«w‘  |(k  ‘  (. 
1  he  Flag  of  l loom,  a  City  ol  NortFllol^f  ^ 

three  Bends,  two  Reeds,  and  a  white  one  m  t,K 

die,  on  which  is  a  Horn  Gules.  ,/w,-* 

The  Flag  of  '/eland  is  of  three  Bends  m  - 

Colour,  the  other  white,  and  the  third  bmb 

charged  with  the  Arms  ol  Z eland .  «-liuh 

'Phe  Flag  ol  limhufe  is  of  thirteen  Bem.s,  , 

alternately  beginning  at  the  UppermoHi  euu- 

othcr  yellow.  .  „  . ft, 

'Hr*  Flag  of  the  I  lie  of  the  FexA  / 

T he  J 'lag  ol  AJiddlcbourg,  Capital  <->  h  , 
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three  Bends, 
Jc-v- 


one  red ,  the  fee ond  white,  and  the  third 


to 


an 


The  Jack  of  Middlebourg,  is  red,  charged  with  a  Tower 
;;  ^fplag  of  Fleffmgues  in  Zeland ,  is  r*/,  charged  with 

'  !n  crowned  with  the  lame. 

:  in  ,p|  e  ffao-  0f  JVeft-Frizeland,  is  ftrewed  over 

r>  .  f  n;i|Frc\anins  Or,  with  two  Leopards  of  the  fame. 

The  Fla*  of  Rotterdam ,  is  of  twelve  Bends,  which  are 

h  cr'n  at  the  uppermoft,  green  and  white . 

S  of  Harlinguen,  is  yellow,  bordered  with  blue 

1  onri  at  Bottom,  and  charged  in  the  Middle  with 

3 1  Kfrutcheon  ttrgent,  bordered  blue. 

The  Flag  of  Hambourg  in  Germany ,  is  blue. ,  charged 

•  1  -  |ame  Tower  argent . 

other  of  Hambourg ,  is  r*/,  charged  with  three 

*  one  and  two  placed  near  one  another. 

^Tothef  °f  Hambourg,  is  r«/,  charged  on  the 
Ar  fnmer  with  a  Tower  fable. 

^The  Flag  of  Embden  in  Weftphalia,  is  of  three  Bends, 

which  is  the  upper,  and  the  other  red,  and 
0  l:j  blue.  The  upper  and  lower  arc  pointed  m 
Form  of  a  Flame,  and  the  middle  one  is  round  like  a 

T°A no t'her  Flag  of  Embden,  is  of  three  Bends,  red, 
ydlw  and  rd  The  two  red  Bends  are  pointed  in  Form 
of  a  Flame,  and  that  of  the  Middle  is  waved  Infide, 
and  Shortened  at  its  End.  .  . 

Tlie  F/*£  of  Nerden ,  m  the  County  of  Embden ,  is 

to,  charged  with  three  Stars  «?*»/. 

The  Flag  of  Bremen  in  Lower  Saxony,  is  or  nine  oenas, 

five  red  and  four  white,  charged  near  the  Staff  with  a 

pale  chequered  argent,  and  gules.  . 

The  Flag  of  Lubeck ,  an  imperial  City,  is  wi  ot 
two  Bends,  the  upper  is  white ,  and  the  lower  red. 

The  Flag  of  Lubeck,  is  of  two  Bends,  charged  with 
an  Eagle  with  two  Heads,  difplay’d  fable ,  holding  in  its 
right  lalons  a  blue  Sword,  and  in  die  left  a  Sceptre 
Or,  crowned  with  a  royal  Crown,  covered  etb  occur , 
with  an  Efcutcheon  cut  argent ,  and  gules. 

The  blag  of  Lmebourg,  is  red ,  charged  with  a  flying 

Horfe  Or. 

The  Flag  of  iVifmar  in  the  Dutchy  of  Mecklenbourg, 
is  of  fix  Bends  mixed,  which  are  alternately  to  begin  at 
the  uppermoft,  one  red  and  the  other  white . 

The  Flag  of  Rojlock,  in  the  Dutchy  of  Mecklenbourg, 
is  yellow,  charged  with  a  Griffin  gules. 

Another  Flag  of  Rojlock,  is  of  three  Bends,  the  up¬ 
permoft  is  blue,  that  of  the  middle  white,  and  the  lowed: 
red. 

The  Flag  of  Stralfund  in  Pomerania,  is  red,  charged 

with  a  Sun  Or. 

i  he  Flag  of  Stctin  in  Pomerania,  is  mi-parti ,  the  Top 
is  white,  charged  with  a  Billet  gules,  and  the  Bottom 
w/ charged  with  a  Billet  argent. 

bhtFlag  of  Brandcbourg ,  is  white,  charged  with  a 
black  Eagle,  which  bears  on  its  left  Side  an  Efcutchcon 
azure  bordered  argent,  with  a  Sceptre  Or. 

Another  Flag  of  Brandcbourg,  which  is  like  the 
former,  except  that  the  Arms  arc  feparated  from  the 


The  Bag  of  Koningjbag,  the  Capital  of  the  Ducal 
PJ  U^!a,\  1S  feve.n  R(nds  mixed,  viz.  four  white  and 

Inal  ttnrd  gi  Tf  an  Eagle  ‘“'PVd  Pte*  hold- 
mg  a  Sword  m  each  Claw. 

Another  of  Koningjberg,  which  is  of  fix  Bends 
mixed  black  and  white  i 

The  Flag  of  Memel,  a  City  of  Ducal  Prufia,  is  of 
three  Bends,  one.  yellow  between  two  red. 

The  Flag  of  the  King  of  Poland,  is  red  charged  with 
an  Arm  coming  out  of  a  Cloud  azure,  holding  a  Sword 

urgent,  with  the  Hilt  fable,  covered  as  tar  as  the  Elbow 
with  Cloth  of  Silver,  with  a  Ruffle  Or. 

The  Flag  of  Poland,  is  red  charged  with  an  Eagle 

The  Flag  of  Co ur land,  is  mi-parti,  the  upper  Bend  i 
white,  and  the  lower  red. 

The  Royal  Flag  of  Sweden,  is  cleft,  and  blue,  with  a 
Gold  Crofs,  the  Point  whereof,  which  comes  into  the 
Slit,  comes  out  of  it  in  Form  of  a  Tongue. 

The  Swedijh  Flag,  is  the  fame  witlTthe  Royal  Flar 
except  that  there  is  no  Sloping  in  it.  * 

The  Swedi/h  Flag  of  Riga  in  Livonia,  belonging  at 

prefen t  to  Mufcovy ,  is  blue,  with  a  Crofs  Or,  charged 

en  ctsur,  with  the  Arms  of  Riga,  which  is  gules  with 

two  Keys  argent  placed  in  Saltir,  between  which  there 
is  a-top  a  Crofs  Or. 

m  ~  *  ■  in  Livonia,  is  white ,  charged  with  a 

Gate  with  two  Towers  gules,  between  which  there  is  a 

Lion  Or,  and  above  the  Gate  are  the  fame  Arms  as  in 
the  former  Flag.  * 

The  Flag  of  Revel  in  Livonia,  is  of  fix  Bends  mixed 
with  blue  and  white  the  firft  a-top  is  blue. 

The  Flag  of  the  King  of  Denmark ,  is  red  cut  with  a 
Crofs  argent,  having  ™  occur,  a  white  Efcutcheon  charged 
with  a  Cypher  fable  of  the  King’s  Name,  and  crowned 
with  a  royal  Crown. 

The  Royal  Flag  of  Denmark,  is  cleft  and  red,  with  & 

Crofs  argent,  the  Point  whereof,  which  comes  from  the 

Slit,  comes  out  of  it  Hoping  between  the  two  other  red 
Points. 

The  Danijh  Flag,  is  fplit  and  traverfed  with  a  Crofs 
argent . 

The  Flag  of  Merchant -Ships  is  fquare. 

The  Flag  of  Bergen  and  Norway,  is  red,  traVerfed  with 
a  Crofs  argent,  charged  en  cccur,  with  an  Efcutcheon  ar¬ 
gent,  with  a  Lion  gules,  holding  in  its  right  Paw  a  Sword 
azure,  with  a  Hilt  fable,  and  environed,\vich  two  Brandies 
of  a  Tree,  with  their  Leaves  Crown-wife. 

The  Flag  of  Holftcin  Slcfwick,  is  red,  charged  with 
the  Arms  of  Slcfwick,  which  are  Or  charged  with  two 
Lions  Jeopardized  azure,  and  environed  with  the  Nettle- 
Leaf  of  Holftcin ,  which  is  argent  with  two  Nails  of  the 
fame,  and  crowned. 

The  Flag  of  Helg  eland,  an  I  (land  near  Holjlein,  is  of 
eight  Bends  mixed,  which  are  to  begin  at  the  uppermoft 
blue,  red,  white,  and  then  blue  and  white. 

The  Flag  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  as  Duke  of  Savoy, 
is  red  with  a  Silver  Crofs,  which  divides  it  into  four 
Quarters,  in  each  of  which  is  one  of  thefe  four  Letters, 
F.  E.  R.  'X".  i.  c.  Fortitudo  ejus  Rbodttm  ten  nit ,  in  En • 


I  ■••***■  fcllW  Ml  W  V*  ■*  -  .  —  — .  —  .  -  -  —  -  -  -  -  y . 

oceptre  on  the  left  Side  of  the  Eagle.  Fits  Valour  has  faved  Rhodes . 

ihc  Flag  of  Brandebourg,  is  white,  charged  witli  an  The  Flag  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  is  blue,  charged  with 
Lfih  rules.  Imlrlinrr  Up  v'.nU*  'Tair.ne  o  an  Eagle  difplay’d  argent,  beaked  and  membered.  Or. 

The  Flag  of  Jerufalem,  in  the  H oly  Land,  is  white, 
charged  with  a  Crofs  potenced  Or,  cantoned  with  four 
on  both  Sides  witli  a  Crofs,  and  Croifittcs  of  the  fame. 

The  Flag  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco ,  is  white,  charged 
Another  Flag  of  Brandebourg,  is.  white,  charged  with  with  an  Efcutcheon  fuiclcd  argent  anti  gules. 
a  l  dican  gules,  with  two  Heads  difpluy’d  Or,  crowned  The  Flag  of  Genoa,  is  white,  travelled  with  a  Crofs 
''it  i  a  Marquis’s  Coronet,  holding  a-  Sword  in  its  right 


-  —  -  nrciiiui 

Lgh  gules,  holding  in  its  right  Talons  a  Sword 

mrt>  Wlth  the  Milt  fable ,  and  in  its  Left  a  Sceptre  Or, 

crowned  and  covered  with  an  electoral  Cap  furred  with 

.nnines,  furmounted  on  both  Sides  witli  a  Crofs.  and 
Earls  Silver. 


»m  .  i  holding 

alons,  and  in  its  Left  a  Sceptre. 

‘  Mother  Flag  of  Brandebourg,  which  is  of  feven  Bends, 

\ss%'ntc  and  three  black,  charged  with  an  Efcutcheon 
<• and  an  Eagle  gules, 

\laS  °r  Vautzick,  a  City  of  Poland,  in'  the  Royal 
,  *  ls  charged  near  the  Staff  with  two  Crofics 

"'uImJic  °VC1  l^lC  0C^cr>  uppermoft  crowned 

'll  Willi  a  v..U1nA . .  ..  — -  - - — . - . 

,..iT  yK  oi  thc  bV eft- India  Company  of  Hambourg,  is  1-Ialf-Moons,  and  at  each  of  them  there  is  an  Owl. 
i  1>I  iC  with  an  with- two  Heads  difplay’d  The  Flag  of  the  Galleys  of  Leghorn,  is  red,  bordered 
I*;;;’  ^okhng  a  Sword  in  its  right  '1  alons,  and  in  its  on  three  Sides  with  yellow,  and  bearing  in  the  Middle  a 
*  sceptre  Or,  crowned  with  a  royal  Crown.  round  Efcutcheon  argent,  charged  with  a  CTgis  of 

Vol.II.  7  p  Sfc 
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gules. 

Thc  Flag  of  thc  Jftand  of  Corftca,  is  white,  charged 
with  a  Moor's  Head,  environed  with  a  white  Bender. 

The  Flag  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany,  is  white, 
charged  witli  the  Arms  of  the  Grand  Duke,  crowned 
with  a  Ducal  Coroner,  a  Crofs  hanging  at  a  blue  Ribbon 
for  the  Order  of  St.  Stephen. 

The  Flag  of  Leghorn  in  Fufcany,  is  while,  charged 
with  a  Crois  gules,  the  Ends  whereof  are  terminated  in 

r  If*  TV  ....I  I.  « *  All*.*,  am  ^  IO  4l  II  ^  1  Ilf  I 
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Sr.  Stephen,  which  is  gules,  and  Hi  aped  like  that  of 

J/lci  Cl . 

The  Flag  of  Ragufa  in  Dalmatia .  on  the  Confts  of 
the  Gulph  of  Venice ,  is  white,  charged  with  an  Efcut- 
cheon,  with  the  Word  Libertas. 

Another  Flag  of  Ragufa,  which  is  white,  charged  with 
a  Monk  dreffed  in  Black,  having  at  his  Sides  thefe  two 

Tetters  S.  j 8.  i.  e.  St.  Benedict. 

The  Flag  of  Venice ,  or  of  St.  Mark ,  is  red,  charged 
with  a  winged  Lion  Or,  placed  on  a  fmall  Bend  azure , 
holding  in  its  right  Paw  a  Crols  Or,  and  in  its  Left  a 
Book,  where  thele  Words  are  written,  Pax  tibi  Marce, 
Evangehfla  mens. 

Another  Flag  of  Venice ,  which  is  like  the  ftrft,  except 
that  the  Lion  holds  in  its  right  Paw  a  Sword  azure, 

with  the  Hilt  and  Groop  fable. 

The  particular  Flag  of  Venice ,  is  red ,  charged  with 
the  fame  Lion  holding  in  its  two  Paws  the  Eook  of 

St.  Mark. 

The  Flag  of  Ancona,  a  City  of  Italy,  is  mi-parti ,  the 

Top  red  and  the  Bottom  yellow. 

The  Flag  of  Mantua,  is  blue,  bordered  with  red  on 
the  three  Sides,  on  that  a-top  are  written  thefe  Words, 
Al  bisogno  rassembro,  i.  e.  I  join  again  in  cafe  of 
Need',  and  on  the  Side  at  Bottom,  L’huomo  gira  jl 
Fa  to,  i.  e.  Man  will  make  the  Fate  change.  The  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Flag  is  charged  with  a  Woman’s  Head,  the 
hind  Part  whereof  is  covered  with  a  black  Mafk. 

The  Flag  of  Malta,  is  white ,  charged  with  a  Crofs 

ol 'Malta,  gules. 

Another  Flag  of  Malta,  which  is  red,  with  a  white 
Crofs. 

The  Flag  of  the  IOe  of  Sardinia,  is  white  with  a  Crofs^ 
azure,  which  divides  it  into  four  Quarters,  in  each  of 
them  is  a  Moor's  Head,  incircled  with  a  white  Bend. 

The  Flag  of  the  Ifiand  of  Majorca ,  is  white  bearing 
the  Arms  of  that  Ifiand,  which  are  quartered  at  the 
fir  ft  and  fourth  gules,  charged  with  three  Skins  Or  at 
the  iecond  and  third  argent,  charged  at  Bottom  with  a 
Beam  gules,  furmounced  with  another  fniall  Beam 
placed  Croft- wife.  Behind  the  Elcutcheon  there  are  two 
Standards  puffed  Saltir-wife,  which  are  blue ,  and  both 
charged  with  a  Tower  Or.  Under  the  Efcutcheon 
there  are  two  Canons  of  Sinople,  half  whereof,  which  is 
hid  behind  the  Efcutcheon,  is  alfo  parted  Saltir-wife, 
and  at  the  lower  End  of  the  Flag  are  two  Poinards 
azure,  garni  filed  Or. 

The  Flag  of  Sicily,  is  of  fix  Bends,  thofe  at  Top  and 
at  Bottom  are  white,  each  charged  with  an  Eagle  fable , 
beaked  and  inembered  gules,  the  f  our  Bends  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  are  alternately,  one  red  and  the  other  white. 

The  Flag  of  Meffina,  a  City  of  the  Kingdom  of  Si- 
ci’y,  is  white,  chaigcd  with  an  Eagle  with  two  Heads 
dii play’d  fable. 

The  Jdag  of  the  Capitan  Galley  of  Sicily,  is  white, 
charged  with  an  Eagle  difplay’d  fable. 

The  Flag  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  blue,  charged  with  an 
Eagle  difplay’d  argent. 

'I'he  Flag  ol  'Naples,  is  white,  charged  with  a  Griffin 
of  Sinople. 

The  Flag  of  the  Fmprcfs  of  Rttffia,  is  yellow,  charged 
with  an  Eagle  fable,  which  are  the  Arms  of  the  Ruffian 
.Empire.  'Phis  Eagle  is  with  two  Heads,  hearing  three 
Crowns,  one  Imperial,  and  the  other  two  Royal,  charged 
in  (,a<r,  with  an  Efcutcheon  argent,  with  a  Sc.  George 
f.dde.  with  his  Dragon  :  At  its  two  I  leads  and  Feet  it 
tarries  four  Sea-Charts-,  the  Chart  at  the  right  Head 
u-pnfcius  the  Ik  bite  Sea,  that  at  the  Left  the  Cafpian 
Sea,  that  held  with  the  right  Talon  reprefents  the 
Pains  M.  rot  ides,  and  that  with  the  Left  the  Sinus  Both- 


l  1  * ' c 

h  it.  . 


The  rtrll  Flag  of  Riffia ,  is  white ,  charged  with  a 
St.  Andrew's  Crofs  azure,  to  Ihcw  that  the  Ruffian 
Empire  has  received  the  Bapiifm  by  the  Miniftry  ol 
that  Apod k\ 

The  Ucoiul  Flag  of  Riff  a,  is  blue  with  a  frank  Quar¬ 
ter  argent,  charged  with  a  St.  Andrew's  Crofs  azure. 

The  third  Flag  ol  Rujfui,  is  red  with  a  frank  Quarter 
argent,  charged  with  a  St.  Andrew's  Crofs  azure. 

The  Gaillurd  Ruffian,  is  red,  charged  with  a  St.  An¬ 
drew's  (  r of seizure,  lined  with  while. 

'I’he.  Flags  of-  the  Rujj.an  Ga/hy.*,  -they  are  like  the 


with 

with 


preceding,  except  that  they  arc  not  knar-  -  -  , 
the  Point.  ‘  "l'L  Cii;:  £! 

The  Flag  of  Ruffian  Merchant -Ships,  is  of 
one  white,  the  other  azure,  and  the  third  ret  ' 

The  Flag  of  the  Ruffian  Admiral ,  is  VJffic  !v, 
with  four  Anchors  azure,  placed  in  Ibim  0f  sV  /.*'? g* 
Crofs,  to  fignify  the  four  Seas  already  mendonc 

The  Flag  of  the  Emperor  of  Tarta.ry ,  and  0f  r 
is  yellow,  charged  with  a  Dragon  fable,  with  a  T  >1 
Balililk  of  the  lame,  with  five  Claws  on  each  P  ,  U‘a 
the  Elead  turned  Outlide.  The  Emperor  of  Qk\f  ^ 
keeps  feveral  whole  Fleets  to  lecure  the  KW* 
makes  them  carry  that  Flag,  which  is  lb  much 
that  all  Ships  withdraw  at  its  Afpect. 

Another  Flag  of  the  Tartars,  which  is  yellow  ri, 
with  an  Owl  fable.  ’  ,2rotJ 

The  Flag  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  is  white  f|n  . 
in  the  Middle  with  a  round  Volute,  naif  red  and  Dr 
yellow  ;  round  the  Circles  of  that  Volute  are  eim’ir  of 
raders,  in  one  Half  whereof  are  fix  Points,  and  in  t 
other  Half  four  Points  in  each,  with  a  DaOi  a-r0n  ^ 

The  Flag  of  the  Jonhs  of  Nanquin  in  China,  ;3  c 
four  Bends,  one  grey,  the  other  blue,  the  third  rtt  1a 
the  fourth  white.  * 

I'he  Flag  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan ,  is  red,  dialed 
with  a  Half*  Moon  Or,  and  with  two  blue  Swords 
waved  and  garni fhed  Or,  placed  Sal tir- wile.  ’  ’ 

T he  Flag  of [Batavia  in  the  Eafi-Indies,  is  red,  ckwd 
with  a  Sword  argent,  its  Point  upwards  crowned  ° 
Laurel  ;  the  whole  Sword  is  likewife  environed 
Crowns  of  Laurel  of  Sinople,  and  furmounted  with  a 
fmali  Garland  of  the  fame. 

Another  Flag  of  Batavia,  which  is  of  fix  Bends  like 
the  double  Flag  of  Holland,  charged  witii  a  Sword  with 
a  golden  Hilt,  environed  with  a  Crown  of  Laurel  of  Si¬ 
nople,  adorned  with  Flowers  at  the  four  Extremities. 

The  Flag  of  the  King  of  Bantam,  is  red  bordered  Or, 
charged  with  two  Half-Moons,  and  two  Swoids  azure 
garni  Hied  Or,  placed  Saltir-wife. 

The  Flag  of  Bantam  in  the  Eafi-Indies,  is  pfety 
charged  with  two  Swords  argent,  with  the  Hilt  Or, 
placed  Saltir-wife. 

The  Flag  of  the  Great  Mogul ,  is  red,  charged  with  a 
Woman  who  dances  naked,  and  thefe  Words  on  the 
upper  Border,  Noch  niet  half  gewoxnen,  i.  e. 
There  is  not  yet  one  Half  vanquijhcd. 

Another  Flag  of  the  Grand  Mogul,  which  is  gw  a 
charged  with  a  Half-Moon  Or. 

The  Flag  of  the  Grand  Seignor ,  is  cleft,  and  gran, 
bearing  in  the  Middle  an  oval  Efcutcheon  ol  Sinople, 
charged  with  three  Half  Moons  Or,  placed  near  one 

another,  and  the  Homs  upwards.  . 

Another  Flag  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  which  is  o« 
thirteen  Bends  mixed,  which  are  alternately  to  begin  a- 
the  uppermoft,  one  green  and  the  other  red. 

The  Flag  of  a  Turkiff  Bapaw,  is  cleiV^  and 
traverfed  with  a  Crofs  Or,  covered  in  the  MidLuiu 
a  round  Efcutcheon  of  the  Jame,  charged  vuth  j,lNe 
Half- Moons  placed  near  one  another,  and  the  °*lb 

thereof  are  Outlide.  ,  . 

The  Flag  of  the  So  phi  of  Per  Jin,  is  yellow,  ClUrF 
with  three  Hall-Moons  argent,  the  Horns  vdkreu  — 

Out  fide. 

Another  Flag  of  the  Sophi  of  Per  fa,  wine  . . 

and  charged  with  three  Lions  fable.  . 

The  blue  Flag  of  the  Turks,  is  charged  veil 

Plalf-Moons  argent,  the  I  loins  Outlide.  ,  . 

The  particular  Flag  ol  the  Perjiaus,  whu  1  ^ 

neighbouring  Provinces  ol  the  Mogul,  is  «»  I,vV 
the  full  and  fifth  arc  blue,  cluugcd  c.u. 1  f f  _ 

I 

iecond  and  louirh  arey...  ,  .  „ 

Cm  lies  gules,  and  the  Bend  ol  the  M;ddk  fj  1  \  ^  , 
extends  in  Form  ol  a  Tongue*  it  b  L  j*11*?  .  () . 
Sword  azure,  with  the  Hilt  Or,  and  f  L 11  '  ilkl  . 
Tongue  with  two  1  lall-Mooiw  Or,  h-twu 

a  Flower  Or.  .  ,  vV;th  i‘ :  • 

The  red  Flag  of  the  'lurks,  n  1  ‘'E  V 

Ilalf-Moons  arvent,  the  Horns  imnul  uu  _ 

The  red  Ip  ul  iliu  I  wlijh 

Point.  r  isnfoL 

'EJie  Flag  o !  Alexandra / a,  or 


:he  lirll  and  filth  arc  blue,  cluugeti  , 

[dowers  Or,  and  two  1  lall-Moons  ol  t  >c  ‘‘‘'k’ ,  , 
Iecond  and  louirh  are  yellow,  each  ciuig^ 
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c  He  which  are,  to  begin  at  the  Uppermoft,  red,  while, 
i m  ween,  red ,  white,  green, ,  and  terminates  into 

a  of  Candia  is  of  three  Bends,  red ,  and 

j  and  terminates  into  a  Point. 

The  Bag  of  Constantinople  is  green,  charged  with  three 
Moons  Or,  the  Horns  outfide. 
r  The  Bag  of  the  Greeks  is  all  black. 

Tiie  Bag  of  Smyrna ,  a  City  of  Turkey ,  is  of  five 
Bends,  which  are  alternately  one  £r«»,  and  the  other 
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before  any  Officer  of  another  Nation,  of  cental  Ranh  ; 
though  of  a  luperior  Strength.  All  Ships,  ‘in  general’ 
mult  lower  their  Flags  before  the  Admiral,  Vice  Ad- 
mna!,  and  Rear  Admiral ;  and  thofe  Flag  Officers 

VVbfLJT*  th^  fa,,ie/1among  thcmfelves,  i.  e.  that 
the  Vice  At.miral  mult  ft  like  before  the  Admiral  and 

raT  riCarAHdnUr?1  ibef°re  the  Vice  Admiral  and  Admi- 

al,  the  Admiral  alone  being  obliged  to  ftrike  before 


a^The  Flag  of  Tripoly ,  in  Barbary ,  is  green,  charged 

itjj  three  Half  Moons  Or,  the  Horns  turned  towards 

one  another. 

Another  Flag  of  Tripoli,  which  is  of  feven  Bends,  red , 
rf/f,  red,  white,  green,  red . 

5  The  °f  Algiers,  in  a  Fight,  is  blue,  charged  with 
an  Atm  coming  out  of  a  Cloud  Sable,  holding  a  Scime- 
rar Agent,  with  the  Hilt  Or,  the  Arm  is  environ’d  with 
a  Bend  Sable  above  the  Elbow,  and  the  End  of  the  Arm 
with  a  Ruffle  embroider’d  Or,  in  Form  of  Flames. 

The  Flag  of  Efclavonia ,  is  mi -parti ,  the  lop  yellow, 

and  the  Bottom  red.  *  •  . 

The  Flag  of  Tunis,  in  Barbary ,  is  of  five  Bends,  blue, 
rH,  green,  red ,  blue  :  It  is  terminated  into  a  Point,  and 
the  Bend  of. the  Middle  is  Hoping. 

Another  Flag  of  Tunis ,  which  is  green,  and  terminates 
into  a  Point. 

The  Flag  of  Salle  in  Barbary ,  is  of  three  Bends,  which 
terminate  into  a  Point,  yellow,  white ,  and  red,  and  the 
white  which  is  in  the  Middle,  is  charged  with  three  Half- 
Muon,  the  Horns  outfide. 

Another  Flag  of  Salle,  which  is  red,  charged  with  a 
Half-Moon  Or,  both  Horns  outfide. 

Another  Flag  of  Salle,  is  green,  charged  with  a  Sword 
with  two  Blades  mounted  on  a  Hilt  Or. 

The  Flag  of  Tetuan  in  Barbary,  is  of  three  Bends,  .one 
red,  the  other  green,  and  the  third  red ,  and  the  green 
Bend,  which  is  in  the  Middle,  terminates  (loping. 

The  Flag  of  the  Corfairs  is  red,  charged  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  with  an  Arm  holding  a  Scimetar  Azure,  with  the  Hilt 
Or,  and  above  the  Elbow  a  Bend  Or,  border’d  Azure  ; 
on  the  Side  of  the  Staff,  an  Hour-Glafs  winged  Azure ; 
and  on  die  other  Side,  towards  the  Top  of  the  Flag, 
with  a  Death’s  Head,  and  two  Bones  *,  the  whole  Or, 
crowned  with  Laurel. 


The  Flag  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  in  Signals,  at  Sea 
Chief  ofea  SnnS  P  Adnliral  or  Commander  in 

Njght,  whether  for  Sailing,  for  Fighting,  or  for  the  bet- 
rerSecumy  of  the  Merchant  Ships  under  their  Convoy 
l  hefe  Signals  are  very  numerous  and  important ,  being 

all  appointed  and  determined  by  Order  of  the  Lord  High 
O  a  °r  Admiralcy  •>  a»d  communicated 

m  the  Inftrudhons  fent  to  the  Commander  of  every  Ship 
or  Squadron,  before  their  putting  out  to  Sea.  Therefore 
there  are  Signals  by  Day,  Signals  by  Night,  Signals  when 

the  Admiral  Signals  for  managing  a  Sea-Fight,  &c. 

Signals  by  Day .  —  When  a  Commander  in  Chief  would 
have  them  prepared  for  Sailing  *  he  firft  loofes  his  Fore- 
I  op-Sail,  and  then  the  whole  Fleet  are  to  do  the  fame 
hen  he  would  have  them  unmoor,  he  loofes  his  Main- 
1  op-Sail  and  fires  a  Gun,  which  in  the  Royal  Navy  is  to 
be  anfwer  d  by  every  Flag-Ship.  When  he  would  have 
them  weigh,  he  loofes  his  Fore-Top-SaiJ,  and  fires  a  Gun 
and  lometimes  hawlshome  his  Sheets:  The  Gun  is  to  be 
anfwer’d  by  every  Flag-Ship,  and  every  Ship  to  get  to 
fail  as  foon  as  it  can.  If  with  the  Leeward-Side,  the 
Sternmoft  Ship  is  to  weigh  firft.  When  he  would  have 
.the  Weathermoft:  and  Headmoft  Ships  to  tack  firft 

he  hoifts  the  .Union-Flag  at  the  Fore- Top-Maft-Head* 

and  fires  a  Gun,  which  each  Flag-Ship  anfwcrs;  but  if 
he  would  have  the  Sternmoft  and  Lcewardmoft  Ships  to 
tack  firft,  he  hoifts  the  Union-Flag  at  the  Mizzen-Top- 
Matt-Head,  and  fires  a  Gun ;  and  when  he  would  have 
the  whole  Fleet  to  tack,  he  hoifts  an  Union,  both  on 
the  Fore  and  Mizzen-Top-Maft-Heads,  and  fires  a  Gun 

When  in  bad  Weather,  he  would  have  them  veer,  and 
bring  to  the  other  T.  ack,  he  hoifts  a  Pennant  on  the  En- 

fign-Staff,  and  fires  a  Gun  :  And  then  the  Lcewardmoft 
and  Sternmoft  Ships  are  to  veer  firft,  and  bring  on  the  0- 
ther  Tack,  and  lie  by,  or  go  on  with  aneafySaii,  till  he 
comes  a-hcad ;  every  Flag  is  to  anfwer  with  the  fame 
Signal.  —  If  they  arc  lying  by,  or  (ailing  by  a  Wind, 
and  the  Admiral  would  have  them  bear  up  and  fail  be¬ 
fore  the  Wind,  he  hoifts  his  Enfign,  and  fires  a  Gun, 
which  the  Flags  are  to  anfwer  :  And  then  the  Lceward¬ 
moft  Ships  are  to  bear  up  firft,  and  to  give  Room  for 
the  Weathermoft  to  veer,  and  fail  before  the  Wind  with 
an  eafy  Sail,  till  the  Admiral  comes  a-hcad.  But  if  it 
fliould  happen,  when  the  Admiral  has  Occafion  to  veer 
and  fail  before  the  Wind,  that  Jacks  and  Enfigns  be  a- 
broac!,  he  will  haw  I  down  the  Jack  before  he  fires  the 
Gun  to  veer,  and  keep  it  down  till  the  Fleet  is  before 
the  Wind.  When  they  arc  filling  before  the  Wind,  and 
he  would  have  them  bring  to,  with  the  Starboard  tacks 
abroad,  he  hoifts  a  red  Flag  at  the  Flag  Staff,  on  the 
Mizzcn-Top-Mait-Hcad,  and  fires  a  Gun.  But  if  they 
are  to  bring  to,  with  the  Larboard  Tack,  he  hoifts  a  blue 
Flag  at  the  lanje  Place,  and  fires  a  Gun,  and  every  Ship 
to  anfwer  the  Gun.  —  When  any  Ship  di  (covers  the 


IhcFlag  of  the  King  of  Morocco  is  red,  border’d 
with  red  and  white  Points,  charged  in  the  Middle  with 
Mars  open,  the  Points  outwards. 

1  he  Flag  of  the  Moors  of  Africa,  is  of  two  Bends, 

that  a- top  is  green  and  narrow,  and  that  at  Bottom  red 
ana  large, 

AW,  That  thefe  Flags  ferve,  not  only  to  diftinguifh  the 

rl  .nr f  Nations  at  Sea>  but  bkewife  the  Rank  of 
wUftcers  who  command  a  Fleet,  or  a  Squadron  ;  for 
Signals,  fcfr,  Forj  ^ 

/l  he  Admiral,  or  Commander  in. Chief,  carries  his 
.. 5 1  °ni  ^Main-Top,  or  Top  of  the  Main-Mad  ; 

Mali  1 1C  rcnc^  cab  Bor  ter  pavilion  qttarre  an  grand 

^DMIRAL’  carr*es  b*s  on  the  Fore-Top  j 
Tnn  fi  iAR'Adm,ral  his  on  the  Mizzcn-Top,  or 

.P  °*  the  Mizzcn-Mall.  1 

tho  U. Squadrons  bear  their  Flair  on 

on  tlw  Maii^MVn  Wl’|1'  in ,the  Bot,y  of  a  I-lpct :  ‘  And  ,  - - 

fliould  be  rl  .f  1 *  L’n  t  lcT  con\,nan<J  a  Party.  It  Land,  he  is  to  hoift  his  Jack  and  Enfign,  and  keep  it  a- 
in  a  Poim  L  C  tW0  *  its  Height,  and  terminate  broad,  till  the  Admiral,  or  Commander  in  Chief,  anfwer; 

Tfit  Flap  I  .  hini,  by  hoifting  his  on  Sight  of  which  lie  is  to  iiawl 

Gallants  ^  °1C  00  c  lc  ^‘zzcn*  arc  particularly  called  clown  his  Enfign.  —  if  any  di (covers  Danger  lie  is  to  tuck 

and  bear  up  from  if,  and  to  Jiang  his  Jack  abroad  from 
A  'fa  rin.  .  r  ,,,  the  Main-'iop-Maft-Crols-T'recs,  and  lire  two  Guns: 

Malls  *'ir- 1C  °  tlius  carried  on  the  Top  of  the  But  if  he  fliould  ftrike  or  flick  (all,  then,  befides  the  lame 
(xl  at' the"* p t  '-^:lcnc,  *n  Shape  from  thofe  hoift-  Signal  with  his  Jack,  he  is  to  keep  firing,  til!  he  lees  all 
i110nl  U0D  Ship  ;  for  they  are  molt  com-  the  Ships  obferve  him,  aiu,l  endeavours  to  avoid  the 

l,0|(|,d  ;u  ^  Illa»nibccnN  nnd  not  fo  wide.  The  Flag  Danger.  —  When  any  fees  a  Ship  or  Ships  more  than  the 
other  Cun  \  the  French  Admiral,  or  Fleet,  he  is  to  put  abroad  his  Knlign,  and  there  keep  it, 

Or,  in  it'-TY  .  'V  ^  a  FR*et,  is  blue,  bearing  a  Sun  till  the  Admiral's  is  out,  aiul  then  to  lower  i(,  as  often  as 
%  an  Ord  01  Wllb  tb,s  Motto,  Nec  fluribus  lmpar.  lie  fees  Ships,  and  (land  in  with  them,  that  fo  the  Adini- 
ordcr'd  to  a  Flag  Olliqer  is  ral  may  know  where  they  are,  and  how  many  1  but  if 

lcu  b  l^tacr  than  lower,  or  ftrike  his  Fla  it  he  be  at  fucli  a  Dillance,  that  the  Enfign  cannot  well 

0  t  1 
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be  difcovcr’d,  he  is  then  to  lay  his  Head  towards  the 
Ship  or  Ships  fo  defcrycd,  and  to  brail  up  his  low  Sails, 
and  continue  hoifting  and  lowering  his  Top-Sails,  and 
making  a  Waft  with  his  Top- Gallant-Sails,  till  he  is  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  Admiral.  When  the  Admiral  would  have 
the  Vice  Admiral,  or  he  that  commands  in  the  fecond 
Poll  of  the  Fleet,  to  fend  out  Ships  to  chafe,  he  hoifts 
his  Flag,  (biped  white  and  red  on  the  Flag-Staff,  at  the 
Fore-Top-Maft-Head,  and  fires  a  Gun.  — When  the  Ad¬ 
miral  would  have  any  Ship  to  chafe  to  Windward,  he 
makes  a  Signal  for  (peaking  with  the  Captain,  and  he 
hoifts  a  red  Flag  on  the  Mizzen-Shrowds,  and  fires  a 
Gun,  But  if  to  chafe  to  Leeward,  a  blue  Flag.  And 
the  fame  Signal  is  made  by  the  Flag,  in  whofe  Divifion 
that  Ship  is.  When  he  would  have  them  give  over  the 
Chace,  he  hoifts  a  white  Flag  on  his  Flag-Staff,  at  .the 
Fore-Top-Maft-Head,  and  fires  a  Gun  •,  which  Signal  is 
to  be  made  alfo  by  that  Flag-Ship,  which  is  neareft  the 
Ship  that  gives  Chace,  till  the  chafing  Ship  fees  the  Sig¬ 
nal. —  In  Cafe  of  fpringing  a  Leak,  or  any  other 
Difafter,  that  difables  their  Ship  from  keeping  Com¬ 
pany,  they  are  to  hawl  up  their  Coqrfes,  and  fire  two 
Guns.  —  When  any  Ship  would  fpeak  with  the  Admiral, 
he  muft  fpread  an  Englijb  Enfign,  from  the  Head  of  his 
Main,  or  Fore-Top- Maft,  downwards  on  the  Shrowds, 
lowering  his  Main,  or  Fore-Top-Sail,  and  firing  Guns, 
till  the  Admiral  obferve  him  •,  and  if  any  Ship  perceives 
this,  and  judges  the  Admiral  does  not,  that  Ship  muft 
make  the  fame  Signal,  and  make  the  beft  of  his  Way 
to  acquaint  the  Admiral  therewith,  who  will  anfwer  by 
firing  one  Gun.  —  When  the  Admiral  would  have  the 
Fleet  to  prepare  to  Anchor,  he  hoifts  an  Enfign,  ftriped 
red,  blue,  and  white,  on  the  Enfign-Staff,  and  fires  a 
Gun,  and  every  Flag-Ship  makes  the  fame  Signal.  If  he 
would  have  the  Fleet  moor,  he  hoifts  his  Mizzen-Top- 
Sail,  with  the  Clew-Lines  hawled  up,  and  fires  a  Gun. 
If  he  would  have  the  Fleet  cut  or  flip,  he  loofes  both  his 
Top  Sails,  and  fires  two  Guns*,  and  then  the  Leeward- 
Ships  are  to  cut  or  flip  firft,  to  give  Room  to  the 
Weathermoft  to  come  to  fail.  So  if  he  would  have  any 
particular  Ship  to  cut  or  flip,  and  to  chafe  to  Wind¬ 
ward,  he  makes  the  Signal  for  fpeaking  with  that  Ship, 
hoifts  a  red  Flag  in  the  Mizzen-Shrowds,  and  fires  a 
Gun  :  But  if  the  Ship  is  to  chafe  to  Leeward,  he  hoifts 
a  blue  Flag  as  before.  If  he  would  have  the  Fleet  exer- 
cife  their  fmall  Arms,  he  hoifts  a  red  Flag  on  the  En- 
fign-Staff,  and  fires  a  Gun *,  but  if  the  great  Guns, 
then  he  puts  up  a  Pennant  over  the  red  Flag. 

The  Signals  by  Nighty  to  be  obferved  at  Anchor, 
weighing  Anchor,  and  Sailing,  are  as  follow. — When 
the  Admiral  would  have  the  Fleet  to  unmoor,  and  ride 
fhort,  he  hangs  out  three  Lights,  one  over  another,  in 
the  Main-Top-Malt  Shrowds,  over  the  conftanc  Light 
in  the  Main-Top,  and  fire6  two  Guns,  which  are  to  be 
anfwer’d  by  Flag-Ships :  And  each  private  Ship  hangs 
out  a  Light  in  the  Mizzen-Shrowds* 

Note,  That  all  Guns  fired  for  Signals  in  the  Night,  muft 
be  fired  on  the  fame  Side,  that  they  make  no  Aitcjar 
don  in  the  Sound. 

When  he  would  have  them  weigh,  he  hangs  a  Light 
in  the  Main-Top-Malt  Shrowds,  and  fires  a  Gun,  which 
muft  be  anfwer  cl  by  all  the  Flags,  and  every  private 
Ship  muft:  hang  out  a  Light  in  his  Mizzen-Shrowds. 
— When  he  would  have  them  tack,  he  hoifts  two  Flags 
on  the  Enfign  Staff,  one  over  another,  over  the  con- 
ftant  Light  in  his  Poop,  and  fires  a  Gun,  which  is  to  be 
anlwer’d  by  all  the  Flags  j  and  every  private  Ship  is  to 
hang  our  a  Light  extraordinary,  which  is  not  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  in  till  the  Admiral  takes  in  his.  —  After  the  Signal 
is  made,  the  Leeward  moil  and  Stern  moft  Ships,  muft 
tack  as  fait  as  they  can,  and  the  Stern  moft  Flag-Ship, 
after  he  is  about  on  the  other  l  ack,  is  to  lead  the  Fleet, 
and  him  they  are  to  follow,  to  avoid  running  thro*  one 
another  in  the  Dark.  —  When  he  is  upon  a  Wind,  and 
would  have  the  Fleet  veer,  and  bring  to,  on  the  other 
Tack,  he  hoifts  up  one  Light  at  the  Mizzcn-Peak,  and 
fires  three  Guns,  which  is  to  be  anfwer’d  by  all  the  Flag¬ 
ships,  anti  every  private  Ship  mult  anfwer*  with  one 
Light  at  the  Mizzcn-Peak.  The Sternmoll  and  Lecward- 
nioft  Ships  are  to  bear  up  fo  foon  as  the  Signal  is  made. 
— When  lie  would  have  them,  in  blowing  Weather,  to 
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lie  a  try,  fhort,  or  a  Hull,  or  with  the  Head- • 
to  the  Maft,  he  will  form  Lights  of  equal  He  /  racC(* 
lire  five  Guns,  which  are  to  be  anfwer’d  bv^  k  * an^ 
Ships,  and  then  every  private  Ship  muft  ft*  % 
Lights :  And  after  this,  if  he  would  have  them  ^  ^ 
fail,  he  then  fires  ten  Guns,  which  are  to  b  C°  ^ 
by  all  the  Flags ;  and  then  die  Headmoftand 
moft  Ships  are  to  make  fail  firft.  —  When  rb 
failing  large,  or  before  the  Wind,  and  the  A  ^  * 
would  have  diem  bring  to,  and  lie  by  with  dr 
board  Tacks  abroad,  he  puts  out  four  Lie!  ^  ^tar' 
Fore-Shrowds,  and  fires  fix  Guns;  but  if  f  ^ 

tacks  abroad,  he  fires  eight  Guns,  which  are  to  h  ^ 
fwered  by  the  Flag-Ships  ;  and  every  private  Sk*  ^ 
(hew  four  Lights.  The  Windmoft  Ship 
to  firft. — Whenever  the  Admiral  alters  his  Co  f  * 
fires  one  Gun  (without  altering  his  Lights)  ^ 
be  anfwered  by  all  the  Flag-Ships.  If  any  Ship  J  ? 
cafion  to  lie  fhort,  or  by,  after  the  Fleet  has  Lf 
he  is  to  fire  one  Gun,  and  (hew  three  Lights  in  l  u- 
zen  Shrowds  .---When  any  one  firft  diftovers  h  / 
Panger,  he  is  to  (hew  as  many  Lights  as  he  can  ^ 
one  Gun,  and  to  tack,  or  bear  away  from  it-’/rr 
any  one  happens  to  fpring  a  Leak,  or  any  be  difls ![ 
from  keeping  Company  with  the  Fleet,  he  hangsom  two 
Lights  of  equal  Height,  and  fires  Guns  till  heiSrl  J 

hy  fomeShip  of  the  Fleet.  —  If  any  one  difcoveis  a  Fleet 
he  is  to  fire  Guns,  make  falfe  Fires,  put  one  Li^  ^ 

on  the  Main-Top,  three  on  the  Poop,  ro  fleer  after 
them,  and  to  continue  firing  of  Guns,  til)  the  Admiral 
calls  him  off,  by  (leering  another  Courfe,  and  firing  two 
or  three  Guns,  for  then  he  muft  follow  the  Admiral— 
When  the  Admiral  anchors,  he  fires  two  Guns  almall 
Space  of  Time  one  from  the  other,  which  are  to  be 
anfwer’d  by  the  Flag-Ships  ;  and  every  private  Ship 
mull  fhew  one  Light. —  If  he  would  have  them  lower 
their  Yards  and  Top-Mafts,  he  hoifts  one  Light  upon 
his  Enfign-Staff,  and  fires  one  Gun  ;  which to  be 
anfwer’d  by.  the  Flag-Ships;  and  every  private  Ship 
muft  (hew  one  Light.  And  when  he  would  have  them 
hoift  their  Yards  and  Top-Mafts,  he  puts  out  two 
Lights,  one  under  the  other,  in  the  Mizzen-Top-Maft 
Shrowds,  and  fires  one  Gun,  which  is  to  be  anfwered 
by  all  the  Flag-Ships  *,  and  every  private  Ship  muft 
fhew  one  Light  in  the  Mizzen-Shrowds.  — If  any  ((range 
Ship  be  difeover’d  coming  into  the  Fleet,  the  next  Ship 
is  to  endeavour  to  fpeak  with  her,  and  bring  her  to  an 
Anchor,  and  not  fuflfer  her  to  pals  through  the  Fleet, — 
And  if  any  one  difeovers  a  Fleer,  and  it  blows  fo  bard 
that  he  cannot  come  to  give  the  Admiral  timely  Notice, 
he  is  to  hang  out  a  great:  Number  of  Lights,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  firing  Gun  after  Gun,  till  the  Admiral  anfwcrs  him 
with  one.  — When  the  Admiral  -would  have  the  Fleet 
to  cut  or  flip,  lie  hangs  out  four  Lights,  one  at  ach 
Main-Yard-Arm,  and  at  each  Fore-YarduArm,  and  fires 
two  Guns,  which  are  to  be  anfwer’d  by  the  Flag  Ships, 
and  every  private  Ship  is  to  fhew  one  Light. 

As  for  the  Signals  ufed  when  a  Fleet  fails  in  aFcg— 

If  the  Admiral  would  have  them  weigh,  he  fasten 

Guns,  which  every  Flag-Ship  is  to  anfwer.  —  To  « 
thern  tack,  he  fires  four  Guns,  which  are  to  be  anfwereu 
by  the  Flag-Ships,  and  then  the  Lecwardmoft  aid  Stem* 
moft  Ships  muft*  tack  firft,  and  after  they  arc  about,  to 
go  with  the  fame  Sail  they  tacked  with*  and  not  to  lie 
expecting  the  Admiral  to  come  a-hcad :  And- this  is w>  * 
void  the  Danger  of  running  through  one  another  in  tut 

■Weather.  « 

Whciv  the  Admiral  brings  to,  and  lies  with  h is  K1* 
Sails  to  the  Maft  ;  if  with  the  Starboard  tack  awo  » 
he  fires  fix  Guns  *,  but  if  the  Larboard  tacks  w 
eight  Guns,  which  the  Flag-Ships  muft  aniwer.  * 
alter  this,  if  he  makes  (ail,  lie  fires  ten  (,l[ll6> '  | 
the  Flag- (h ips  mud  anfwer;  and  then  the  I 
and1  Weather-moil  Ships  arc  to  make  fail  hj  '•'T 
grows  thick  and  foggy  Weather,  the  Admit'*'1  ,  , 
tinue  failing  with  the  lame  Sail  fet  that  he  ^ 
it  grew  foggy,  and  will  fire  a  Gun  every  r  01  \  j  , 

the  Flag-ihips  mult  anfwer,  and  the  l)l‘ivntt .  L  0t 
firing  of  Mufkets,  beating  ol  Drums,  am  h  ^ 
Bells.  But  if  he  be  forced  to  make  e id’ wr  JjJ  ^  Giib 

(ail  than  he  had  when  the  Fog  began,  he  w 
every  half  Hour,  that  the  Meet  may  di  cc  ^ 
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-  ome  up  with  the  Admiral,  or  fall  a-ftern  of  him  ; 
t!i?  I  Flacr  and  private  Ships  are  to  an  Aver  as  before. 
2!H‘  T one^difcovers  Danger,  which  he  can  avoid  by 
i fcL  -ipd  handing  from  it,  he  is  to  make  the  Signal 
taC  ti: np  in  a  Fog  ;  but  if  he  ftiould  chance  to  ftrike. 
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taA  V  e  jn  a  Fog  ;  but  if  he  ihould  chance  to  ftrike, 
faft  he  is  to  fire  Gun  after  Gun,  till  he  thinks 
T  eft  have* avoided  the  Danger.— When  the  Admiral 
thCAl  have  the  Fleet  fo  Anchor  he  fires  two  Guns, 
V,'rh  tjie  Flags  are  to  anfwer  ;  and  after  he  has  been 
MfanHour  at  an  Anchor,  he  will  fire' two  Guns  more, 
obe  anfv/ered  by  the  Flags  as  before,  that  all  the  Fleet 

m'\Vith  rcfpetft  to  Signals,  for  tailing  Officers  on  board 
,  _ When  the  Admiral  puts  abroad  an  Union 

\:\cr  in  the  Mizen-Shrowds,  and  fires  a  Gun,  all  the 
C\ plains  are  to  come  on  board  him  :  And  if,  with  the 

there  be  alfo  a  Waft  made  with  the  Enfign, 

hen  the  Lieutenant  of  each  Ship  is  to  come  on  board. — 
If  an  Enfign  be  put  aboard  in  the  fame  Place,  all  the 
Mlikrs  of  the  Ships  of  War  are  to  come  on  board  the 
Admiral- _ If a  Standard  on  the  Flag  Staff  be  hoifted  at 

(hc  Mizen-Top-Maft-Head-,  and  a  Gun  fired,  then  all 

tie  Fiag-0^cers  are  to  come  on  board  the  Admiral. 
If  the  Flags  only,  then  a  Standard  in  the  Mizen- 
Shrowds,  and  fire  a  Gun  :  If  the  Flags  and  Land  Gene¬ 
ral  Officers,  then  the  Admiral  puts  on  board  a  Standard 
at  the  Mizen-Top-Maft-Head,  and  a  Pennant  at  Mizen- 
jpe'ek,  and  fires  a  Gun.  —  If  a  red  Flag  be  hoifted  in  the 
Mizcn-Sliiwds  and  a  Gun  fired,  then  the  Captains  of 
bis  own  Squadron  are  to  come  on  board  the  Admiral  ; 
and  if  with  the  fame  Signal  there  be  alfo  a  Waft  with  the 
F>nfinn,  the  Lieutenant  of  each  Ship  muft  come  on 
board.— he  hoifts  a  white  Flag  as  before,  then  the 
Vice-Admiral,  or  he  that  commands  in  the  fecond  Poft, 
anti  ail  the  Captains  of  his  Squadron,  muft  come  on 
board;  and  if  a  Waft,  as  before,  the  Li  eu  ten  ants.— 
When  a  Standard  is  hoifted  on  the  Enfign -Staff,  and  a 
Gun  fired,  the  Vice  and  Rear  Admirals  muft  come  on 
board  the  Admiral’s  Ship. — When  the  Admiral  would 
fpeak  with  the  Captains  of  his  own  Divifion,  he  will 
huift  a  Pennant  on  the  Mizcn-Pcek,  and  fire  a  Gun  • 
and  if  with  the  Lieutenants  a  Waft  is  made  with  the 
Enfign,  and  the  fame  Signal:  For  whenever  he  Would 
fpeak  with  the  Lieutenants  of  any  particular  Ship,  he 
makes  a  Signal  for  the  Captain,  afid  a  Waft  alfo  with 
tfit  Enfign. — When  the  Admiral  would  have  all  the 


Tenders  in  the  Fleet  come  under  his  Stern  and  fpeak 
with  them,  he  hoifts  a  yellow  and  white  Flag  at  the 
Mizcn-Pcek,  and  fires  a  Gun  :  But  if  he  would  fpeak 
v/ith  any  particular  Ship’s  Tenders,  he  make  a  Signal  to 
Ipeak  with  the  Captain  fhe  tends  upon,  and  a  Waft 
with  the  Jack.  —  II  all  the  Pinnaces  and  Barges  are  to 
come  on  board  manned  and  armed,  the  Signal  is  a 
Pennant  on  the  Flag-Staff',  hoifted  on  the  Fore  Top- 
M all -Head,  and  a  Gun  fired  ;  and  if  lie  would  have 
hum  chafe  any  Ship,  Veffel,  or  Boat  in  View,  he  hoifts 
the  Pennant,  mul  files  two  Guns. — The  Signal  lor  the 
Long-boats  to  come  on  board  him,  mahned  and  armed, 

ij  ine  Pennant  hoi  (led  on  the  Flag- Stuff',  at  the  Mizcn- 

Iop-MalbHcad,  and  a  Gun  fired  ;  and  if  he  would 
lu\°  dlem  chafe  any  Ship,  Veflll,  or  Boat  in  View, 
wjtnout  coming  on  board  him,  he  hoifts  a  Pennant  as 

J.  i  ?i  aiul  Tires  two  Guns.— 'When  the  Admiral 
j  eut  have  all  the  Boats  in  the  Fleet  come  on  board 

un,  manned  and  armed,  lie  hoifts  a  Pcnrutfit  on  the 
v!af , ,  ’  both  011  the  Fore- Top -Mall  and  Mizen-Top- 
Ip  cati>  ;UKl  Tina  one  Gun  ;  but  if  he  would  have 
•-menace,  lie  hoifts  his  Pennants  as  before,  and  fires 

V’fh/im*  -Admiral  would  fpeak  with  the 

the  MiUl\0r  ,K:  Tlus  an  linglijb  Enfign  in 

I.  0P‘MalbShrowtls  ;  and  when  with  him  that 

an  Pni’i  1,11  tbc  Gunner's  Stores,  he  will  fpread 

Jn  ^nth.sMaiivTop-Sail-Yard-Arm.  1 
t!icAdmiMiNAIf;^r  "*»*$***  ?  Sen- Fight, —When 

„.1(.  s|,;n  *i  W(,ni  tl  bavc  a  Meet  form  a  Line  of  Battle, 

il„  01  \mVtIuT>  Ju‘  hollh  Union-Flag  at 

r:<)is  tj‘,  ;lntl  ,|1'cs  a  Gun  ;  and  every  Flng-fhip 

II, ^  i  ^JVVbm,  tlK'y  fo™  a  I  s*  Of 

I'nion  u',  A'lft  oi  1  -inutlier,  lie  limits  a  Pennant  with  a 

of  the  WliiV,.  ft\  u:n  bc  would  have  the  Admiral 
to  lack  .  ”  •  hi- Ihat  cominaiuls  in  the  Ikoml  Poll, 

’  ;  ml  tiuleavom-  to  gain  the  Wind  of  the  Enemy, 


Wh frF,ag  “nder  theF“g  «  the  Main-Top-1 
Malt-Head  and  fires  a  Gun  ;  and  when  he  would  have 

the  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue  do  fo,  he  does  the  fame 

Wf  i  “u  T  I1’  og‘  If  ^le  would  have  the  Vice-Admiral 
of  the  Red  do  fo,  he  fpreads  a  red  Flag  from  the  Gao 

on  'he  Fore-Top-Matt-Head  downwards  on  the  back 

n  y  bt lf  t«  Vlce'Admiral  of  the  Blue,  he  fpreads  a 
blue  Flag,  GV.  and  fires  a  Gun.  — If  he  be  to  Leeward 

of  the  Fleet  or  any  Part  of  it,  and  he  would  have  them 

bear  down  into  his  Wake  or  Grain,  he  hoifts  a  blue  Fla° 

at  the  Mizen-Peek  and  fires  a  Gun.  If  he  would  be 

to  Leeward  of  the  Enemy  and  his  Fleet,  or  any  Part  of 

it  be  to  Leeward  of  him ,  in  order  to  bring  theft- 

Sh.ps  into  the  Line,  he  bears  down  with  a  blue  Flag 

at  the  Mizen-Peek  under  the  Union-Flag  (which  is  the 

S.gnai  for  Battle)  and  fires  a  Gun ;  and  then  thole 

Ships  that  are  to  Leeward  of  him  mult  endeavour  to  get 

into  his  Wake  or  Grain,  according  t6  their  Station  in 

£*  wnV  — When  the  Fleet  is  failing  before 

the  Wind  and  he  would  have  him  who  commands  in 
the  fecond  Poft.  and  the  Ship  of  the  Starboard  Quarter 
to  clap  by  the  Wind,  and  come  to  the  StarboarffTack, 
he  hoifts  a  red  Flag  at  the  Mizen-Top-Maft-Head  ,  bur 

a  blue  one  it  he  would  have  Ships  of  the  Larboard 
Quarter  to  come  to  the  Larboard  Tack,  with  a  Gun  — 
If  the  Van  are  to  attack  firft,  he  fpreads  the  Union! 
Flag  at  the  Flag-Staff,  on  the  Fore  Top-Maft-I lead 
and  fires  a  Gun,  if  the  red  Flag  be  not  abroad  ;  but  if 
it  be,  then  he  lowers  tire  Fore-Top-Sails  a  little,  and  the 
Union-Flag  is  fpread  lrorn  the  Cap  of  the  Forc-Top- 
Maft  downwards  ;  and  every  Flag-fhip  does  the  fame  — 
If  the  Rear  be  to  attack  firft,  he  hoifts  the  Union  Flag 
on  the  Flag-Staff  at  the  Mizen-Top-Maft-Head,  and 
fires  a  Gun,  which  all  the  Flag-fhips  are  to  anlwcr  — 
If  all  the  Flag-fiiips  are  to  come  into  his  Wake  or  Grain 
he  hoifts  a  red  Flag  at  his  Mizen-Peek,  and  fires  a  Gun  • 
and  all  the  Flag-ftups  muft  do  the  fame.— If  he  would 
have  him  that  commands  in  the  fecond  Poft  of  his 
Squadron  to  make  more  fail  (tho*  he  himfelf  Ihorrcn 
fail)  he  hoifts  a  white  Flag  on  the  Enfign-Staff.  But  if 
he  that  commands  in  the  third  Poft  be  to  do  fo,  he 
hoifts  a  blue  Flag,  and  fires  a  Gun  ;  and  all  the  Fla^- 
fhips  muft  make  the  fame  Signal.— Whenever  he  hoifts 
a  red  Flag  on  the  Flag-Staff*  on  the  Fore-Top-Maft- 
1-Iead,  and  fires  a  Gun,  every  Ship  in  the  Fleet  muft 
ufe  their  utmoft  Endeavours  to  engage  the  Enemy,  in 
the  Order  preferred  them.— When  he  hoifts  a  white 
Flag  at  his  Mizen-Peek,  and  fires  a  Gun,  then  all  the 
Frigates  of  his  Squadron  that  arc  not  of  the  Line  of 
Battle,  arc  to  conic  under  the  Stern.  —  If  the  Fleet  be 
failing  by  a  Wind  in  the  Line  of  Battle,  and  the  Admi¬ 
ral  would  have  them  brace  their  Head-Sails  to  tlv  Mail, 
he  hoifts  up  a  yellow  Flag  on  the  Flag-Staff  of  the 
Fore-Top-Maft-Hcad ,  and  fires  a  Gun,  which  the 
Flag- fhips  muft  anfwer,  and  then  the  Ships  in  the  Van 
mull  fall  firft,  and  (land  on.  If  when  this  Signal  is 
made,  the  red  Flag  at  die  Fore  Top-Mall-1  Jead  be 

abroad,  he  fpreads  the  yellow  Flag  under  the  ivd. _ If 

the  Fleet  being  near  one  another,  the  Admiral  would 
have  all  the  Ships  to  tack  together,  the  fooncr  to  be  in 
a  Poflurc  to  engage  the  Enemy-,  he  hoifts  an  Union- 
Flag  on  the  Flag-Staff,  at  the  Fore  and  Mizen  Top- 
Maft- Heads,  and  fires  a  Gun  ;  and  all  the  Flag-lhips 
are  to  do  the  fame. — The  Meet  being  in  a  Line  of 
Battle,  if  he  would  have  the  Ship  that  leads  the  Van 
hoifl,  lower,  let,  or  bawl  up  any  of  his  Sails,  he 
fpreads  a  yellow  Flag  under  that  at  his  Main-Top-Mail- 
Head,  and  fires  a  Gun,  which  Signal  the  F’lag-fhips  are 
to  anfwer*,  and  then  the  Admiral  will  hoifl,  lower,  j,  r 
or  hawl  up  the  Sail,  which  he  would  have  the  Ships 
do  that  lead' the  Van  ;  which  is  to  be  anfwcred  by  (|)C 
Flag-lhips  of  the  Fleet. — When  the  Enemy  runs,  and 
lie  would  have  the  whole  Fleet  follow  them,  he  in. da  s 
all  the  Sail  lie  can  alter  tin  m  himfelf,  takes  down  the 
Signal  for  the  Line  of  Battle,  and  fires  two  Guns  out  of 
Ins  Fore-chace,  which  the  Hag  Blips  anfwer;  ami  then 
every  Ship  is  to  endeavour  n>  come  up  with,  and  board 
the  Enemy. — When  he  would  have  the  C.'hace  given 
over,  he  hoifts  a  white  Flag  at  the  Forc-Top-JVi.dl- 
1  lead,  and  fires  a  Gun.  —  II  he  would  have  the  j\d 
Squadron  draw  into  a  Line  of  Battle,  one  a- hrc.it l  of 
another,  lie  puts  abroad  a  Flap;,  flriprd  white  ami  red, 
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the  moft  refpe&ful  Salutation. 

Saluting  with  the  Sails ,  is  performed  bv  lrm,  • 
Top-Sails  half  way  of  the  Mads.  —  Only  thobv^*'* 
which  carry  no  Guns  falute  with  the  Sails.  C 
When  there  are  feveral  Ships  of  War  too- 
Commander  alone  falutes.  er’ 

The  moft  powerful  Navy  in  the  whole  Worl  1 
the  great  Number  of  Ships  and  the  Goodnefs  f  f 
Wood,  is  that  of  England  ;  tor  I  cannot  imaoine°*  . 
in  all  other  Refpetts  ;  for  though  England  has  ^  !? 
Number  of  excellent  Sailors ;  the  great  Com merr, 
carry  on  to  all  Parts  of  the  World,  in  which  th  ^ 
obliged  to  employ  a  vaft  Number  of  Ships,  which^ ^ 
not  fail  without  Sailors,  who  are  always  better  Di C m 
to  ferve  the  Merchants  than  the  King,  bccaufe  t£  s 
vice  fuits  beft  their  own  Intereft,  mud  deprive  f 
Royal  Navy  of  the  beft  Part  of  its  Strength,  which  ^ 
be  fupplied  by  a  great  Number  of  uncxpcriencedTd 

raw  Men,  pick’d  up  in  the  Streets,  and  moft  0f  ri ^ 
forced  on  board  againft  their  Will,  lc  may  be  ftij  ^ 
haps,  that  thofe  Men  make  up  a  Number,  and  £ 
every  one  of  them  can  lire  a  Mufkcr  as  well  as  the  bef 
Sailor,  which  is  not  my  Sentiment ;  for  mod  0f  t{jLin 
being  tiled  to  an  idle,  or  lazy  Life,  which  ij 
always  attended  with  Cowardice,  cannot  behave  as  trai 
lantly  as  thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  it  alntoft  all  their 
Life-time  •,  and  even  fuppofc  that  they  could  fire  1 
Mufket  as  well  as  another,  which  I  cannot  believe 
fincc  they  have  never  been  ufed  to  it;  can  it  be  realon- 
ably  expected,  that  they’ll  behave  with  as  much  Cou¬ 
rage  and  Experience,  either  in  boarding  the  Encn  y 
or  avoiding  being  boarded  by  them  ?  That  they’ll  force 
their  Way  with  Courage  into  their  Ships,  or  hinder 
them  from  forcing  into  theirs  ?  When  as  a  French  Snip 
of  War  has  always  a  full  Complement  of  Sailors,  and  a 
certain  Number  of  regular  Forces  onboard,  more  or  Id's 
according  to  the  Bignefs  of  the  Ship,  who  make  aeon- 
tinual  Fire  from  their  fmall  Arms,  and  know  how  to 
do  it  apropos ,  as  having  been  long  cxercifed  to  it. 
There  is  on  board  befides  thefe  regular  Forces,  a  De¬ 
tachment  of  Guardes  de  Marine ,  who  arc  young  Noble¬ 
men  educated  at  the  King’s  Expence,  in  the  chief  Sea- 
Ports  of  the  Kingdom,  as  Brett,  Rochefort,  Dunhd, 
Toulon ,  &x.  but  particularly  Brett  and  Toulon ;  and 
taught  in  particular  the  Art  of  Navigation ,  to  lender 
them  capable,  in  Time,  to  command  the  King’s  Ships  *, 
and  who  arc  there  not  only  to  learn  the  practical  fart 
of  that  excellent  Art,  but  likewife  to  fignalize  their  Va¬ 
lour  under  the  Eyes  of  their  Officers,  who  arc  to  make 
their  Report  of  it  to  the  King,  that  they  nuy  be  pre- 
ferr’d  accordingly.  Therefore,  I  afk  thofe  who  arc  not 
infatuated  with  a  ridiculous  Notion  of  I  don’t  know 
what,  if  a  Ship  of  any  other  Nation  can  fight  lime 
fuch  Ships  lb  well  mann’d,  of  equal  force  with  him*, 
or  if  fuch  a  Thing  has  ever  happened  ?  It  is  true,  that 
the  French  have  not  fo  great  a  Number  of  Ships  as  fuim 
other  Nations  have  ;  but  they  command  more  Men,  in 
a  very  fhort  Time,  than  any  other  Nation  ■,  neither  u> 

I  pretend  that  they  are  invincible  *,  for  lliftory  ii>bnlis 
me,  that  they  were  once  found  ly  beaten  by  two  In 
confederated,  at  the  Hogue  ;  but  the  fame  Hilary  in¬ 
forms  me  likewife,  that  thofe  two  Meets 
louncily  beaten  by  the  French  Fleet  alone,  oil 
Head ,  on  the  Coaft  oi  Sujjcx,  at  Ran  try  Bay,  aiu‘ ° 
to  retire  off  Malaga ;  befides  feveral  other  Ml' £  ^ 
gagements,  which  are  convincing  Proofs  that  the 
are  capable  to  engage  any  Fleer,  Ship  to  Nlnp,  aI 
that  it  is  a  ridiculous  Gafconade  to  f peak  others i 1 .  l* 
if  I  was  fo  unjull  to  make  a  general  Rule  of  W1,u 
happened  fometimes,  1  could  lay  likewife  wit  )  as  1  " 
Appearance  of  Reafon,  that  a  lingle  French  Mun  o  •* 
can  light,  even  four  Men  of  War  of  cijiiJ  oru  ,• 
him,  of  another  Nation,  fincc  I  have 
witnefs  to  it,  and  thofe  who  have  read  the 
Du  Guc  TraiHa,  and  have  heard  of  Du  /  f 
St.  Paul  Chateaurcmu ,  de  Co ct logon,  my 
Ex)  red  i  tions*,  know  that  I  I  peak  true.  < 

unMuy  uumiii.’,  wuric  uuy  tuny  As  lor  the  great  Mvantagcs ar/Jntg  J,0,tL  ‘  j  CiljKii 
;•  to  di (charge  any.  every  body  mull  know  that  it  is  the  f  10|U ]-<r 

,  is  performed  two  Way?*,  either  Way  to  emu  h  a  Country  in  a  very  llmii  ^ ^ 

e  Staff  lo  as  it  cannot  Hotter,  or  without  during  into  a  Detail  of  the  ^ 

Genoa,  tfe.  which  without  Navigntun  had  ^ 


on  the  Flag- Staff,  at  the  Main-Top  Maft-Head,  with  a 
Pennant  under  it,  and  fires  a  Gun  :  If  the  white  or 
fecund  Squadron  is  to  do  fo,  the  Flag  is  (taped  red, 
white,  and  blue  :  If  the  blue  or  third  Squadron  is  to  do 
fo,  the  Flag  is  a  Gcnoefe  Enfign  and  Pennant:  But  it 
they  are  to  draw  into  a  Line  of  Battle,  one  a- head  of 
another,  the  fame  Signals  are  made  without  a  Pennant.^ 
If  they  are  to  draw  into  a  Line  of  Battle  one  a-ftern  ot 
another  with  a  large  Wind,  and  he  would  have  the 
Leaders  go  with  the  Starboard  Tacks  aboard  by  the 
Wind,  he  hoifts  a  red  and  white  Flag  at  the  Mizen- 
Pcek,  and  fires  a  Gun  :  But  if  he  fhould  go  with  the 
Lai  board  Tacks  aboard  by  the  Wind,  he  hoifts  a 
Gene efe  Flag  at  the  fame  Place  ;  which  Signals,  like 
others,  mult  be  anfwcred  by  the  I'lag-fhips. — Thefe  are 
Engl  iff  Signals. 

The  French  Signals  are  but  very  little  different  from 
them.- — When  the  Commander  in  Chief  would  have 
them  prepare  for  failing,  by  Day,  he  unfurls  his  Mizen- 
Sail,  and  hoifts  fometimes  a  red  Flag  on  the  Enfign- 
Stafi’,  and  fires  a  Gun  *,  then  all  the  Captains  muft  like¬ 
wife  unfurl  their  Mizen-Sail  to  fail  with  him. — If  the 
Admiral  will  fail  by  Night,  he  puts  two  Lights  at  the 
Stern,  and  fires  a  Gun.  The  other  Captains  put  like¬ 
wife  a  Light  at  the  Stern,  but  takes  it  oft  as  loon  as 
the  Admiral  puts  on  a  Third  in  his  Ship. — When  the 
Admiral  will  come  to  Anchor  at  Night,  he  puts  two 
Lights  at  the  Stern,  and  one  in  the  Shrowds  of  the 
Forc-Maft,  and  fires  a  Gun  *,  then  aft  the  other  Ships  put 
likewife  a  Light  at  the  Stern,  and  one  in  the  Shrowds 
of  the  Foie-Mall,  and  takes  it  in  when  the  Admiral 
takes  in  his.  —  If  the  Admiral  will  change  his  Courfe, 
he  puts  two  Lights  a  little  diftant  from  one  another  at 
the  Stern,  or  one  at  the  Stern,  and  the  other  in  the 
Main-Scuttle,  and  fires  a  Gun.  —  If  in  the  Night  it 
happens  fume  Accident  to  a  Ship  of  the  Fleet  all  the 
Lights  are  put  in  the  Shrowds,  and  a  Gun  is  fired,  then 
all  the  other  Ships  run  to  its  Succour. — II  a  Ship  difeo- 
vers  Land  in  the  Night,  or  fome  Place  oi  the  Sea  where 
there  is  but  little  Water,  he  puts  a  Light  in  the  Shrowds 
of  the  Fore-Maft,  and  all  the  other  Ships  tack  about. — 
If  a  Ship  dilcovers  the  Enemy  in  Day-time,  he  puts  a 
rec!  Flag  at  the  Stern,  and  fires  a  Gun.  If  he  difeovers 
them  m  the  Night  he  puts  a  Light  at  the  Stern,  and 
another  in  the  Main  Scuttle,  and  fires  a  Gun  ;  then  all 
the  ocher  Ships  of  the  Fleet  do  the  fame,  and  chace  the 
Enemy.  —  If  the  Admiral  dilcovering  the  Enemy, 
judge  proper  he  fhould  be  chafed,  he  hoifts  a  Standard 
at  the  Mam-Top-Mall,  and  fires  a  Gun  ;  then  the 
Ships  that  fail  beft  fail  towards  the  Enemy  to  light;  if 
the  Admiral  will  have  the  Chafe  given  over,  he  brings 
down  his  Srandard  and  fires  a  Gun. — There  arc  feveral 
other  Signals  which  are  better  learned  by  Experience  than 
by  Reading. — As  lor  Pennants  and  Streamers  being  at 
the  Heads  of  Mail1-,  or  at  the  Yard-Arm  Ends,  they 
are  chiefly  tiled  for  Shew,  though  fometimes  for  Di¬ 
ll  i net  ion  of  Squadrons. — The  Blag  or  Enfign ,  is  alfo 
ulFd  fometimes  in  Salutation  ;  though  Salutation  at  Sea 
confifts  likewife  in  a  Dillhargc  ol  Cannon,  which  is 
greater  or  Icfier  according  to  the  Degree  or  Refpcdl  they 
would  ihew,  and  in  lowering  the  Top-Sails,  &c.  —  A 
Iran  h  Admiral  mull  never  lower  the  royal  F  lag,  but 
when  he  pallls  on  the  Coafls  of  a  King  or  State,  whole 
Fuel k1  fhip  the  King  wants  to  cultivate.  —  All  Ships  in 
pihcial  mull  lower  their  Flag,  before  the  Admiral, 
Vice-Admiral,  and  Rear-Admiral.  The  lafl  owes  that 
Duty  to  the  ftrund,  and  this  to  the  iirft. — When  one 
or  ii-vcr.il  Ships  pals  helore  a  Citadel,  they  muft  falute 
it  by  a  Dihlurgr  oi  fome  Cannons,  and  muft  do  the 
fame  whin  tiny  enter,  and  come  out  of  a  Port. — Ships 

i  with  an  odd  Number  of  Guns,  Galleys 
with  an  (  ven  one.  —  A  Vcllel  under  the  Wind  ol  ano¬ 
de  r  is  alv.\,ys  Jdigul  to  l.ilute  fiift.  —  After  the  Can¬ 
ton,  they  ham  times  alio  falute  or  hale  with  the  Voice, 
mat  r,  a  ,omt  Shout  oi  all  the  Ship’s  Company  three 
Ti'iits  ;  abuiinl  the  l  'r,  mb  Ships  with  three  Five  lc  Roy, 
and  ahoaid  the  Fngli/h  with  three  Huzza's*,  which 
Salutation  always  uu  alionally  obtains  where  they  cany 
im  (inns,  or  do  not  i  .tie  to  dilcharge  any. 

Saluting  with  the  Blag, 

I iy  holding  it  (  lule  to  th 


by  link in;.;  it  h»  as  it  cannot  be  lieu  at  all,  which  is 
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•  '  I  pc  fares,  for  the  Sterility  of  the  Soil  ;  without 
bitiw  ^  the  jmmenfe  Riches,  which  the  Spaniards 

menncC)aify  from  America  by  means  of  their  Fleets  ;  we 
^  t0;  look  on  the  River  Thames ,  covered  with  a 
frc  Sl  of  Ships,  continually  failing  to,  or  returning  from 
llParts  of  the  World,  loaded  with  the  beft  and  richeft 
r  imodities  of  both  Hemifpheres,  which  renders  the 
ylllfu  Nation  one  of  the  molt  flourifhing  of  the  whole 
pfth;  then  turning  our  Eyes  towards  our  Neighbours 
He  Dutch T  we’ll  find  there  a  powerful  People,  rifen  from 
1‘  fhin(r  by  means  of  the  Navigation  ;  for  their  Oppu- 

Lce  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  Fertility  of  their  Coun- 
u  w}iich  cannot  even  produce  Food  enough  for  the 
Subfiffcncc  of  the  Inhabitants,  who  are  obliged  to  fetch 
ihem  from  other  Places.  It  is  therefore  nothing  elfe  but 
their  Commerce  which  gluts  them  with  Riches,  and 
renders  them  formidable  to  the  molt  powerful  Princes  of 
Europe.  It  is  the  Dexterity  and  great  Experience  they 
have  at'Sea,  which  renders  them  fo  powerful  in  the  Eajk 
lKJiS  and  intire  Mailers  of  the  Commerce  of  Spices. 

Vhe  Conveniency  of  tranfporting  a  great  Quantity  of 
Merchandizes,  with  a  greater  Facility,  kfs  Expencc,  and 
in  a  tat  Time,  is  not  the  lefs  confidcrablc  Profit,  arifing 
from  Navigation,  and  without  taking  Notice,  of  the  Im- 
pofiibiiity,  fome times,  of  tranfporting  thole  great  Loads 
by  Land,  I’ll  fliew  that  they  colls  fifty  Times  more  by 
Land  than  by  Sea ;  and  take  much  more  Time. 

i.  For  the  Expencc  ;  we  know  that  a  Ship  of  four 
hundred  Tons  carries  800,000  lb.  Burthen  ;  and  that  her 
whole  Complement  of  Men  coll  moll  commonly  every 
Month  about  160/.  Expencc,  and  Freights ;  and  if  thole 
fame  Merchandizes  were  carried  by  Land,  a  Cart  drawn 
by  four  Horfes  could  not  carry  more  than  1000  lb. 
weight  and  therefore  there  fiiould  be  wanted  800  Carts, 
3000  Horfes,  and  at  leaft  8000  Carmen,  befides  the 
Leaders,  which  would  coll  very  near  300  lb.  per  Diem , 
fifty  Times  more. 

With  Refpedt  to  the  Time. — We  know  by  a  daily 
Experience,  that  a  Ship  well  equipped  runs  often  forty 
Leagues,  every  Day  one  with  another,  i.  e.  in  twenty- 
four  Hours,  provided  the  Wind  be  not  contrary.  It  is 
true  that  it  makes  fometimes  but  20  Leagues  a  Day  ; 
but  in  Requital,  it  fometimes  runs  60  Leagues,  anti  even 
more  in  24  Hours,  when  it  has  the  Wind  very  favour¬ 
able.  find  we  obferved  that  a  Cart  drawn  by  four 
Horfes,  and  loaded  with  1000  Weight,  can  fcarce  make 
regularly  30  Miles  a  Day  in  very  good  Roads  ;  and  the 
Holies  could  never  bear  the  Fatigue  if  they  were  forced 
to  travel  150  Leagues  in  15  Days  ;  while  a  Ship  will  fail 
000  Leagues,  in  that  Time,  without  being  the  lead  da¬ 
maged  thereby,  provided  there  happens  no  Temped. 

Tic  Satisfaction  of  feeing  a  hundred  different  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  an  infinite  Number  of  very  curious  Things  and 
unties,  is  not  one  of  the  lead  Advantages  we  are  in- 
ucoted  for  to  the  Art  of  Navigation. 

1  it  be  objeflcd  that  one  runs  fcvcral  very  great  Dan-* 
guson  tlic  Sea  •  F1I  anfwcr  that  they  are  as  great,  and 

110  C!Vr,cclucnt  0n  Land,  where  we  fee  daily  fo  many 
JJLVV  ^fortunes  happen.  If  it  be  urged  further,  that 
<*  may  lofe  all  he  has  at  once  ;  I’ll  anfwcr  that  he  may 
u,lc  niu^c  his  Fortune  at  once, 

A  ^  wl,iic  is  called  the  Art  of  Englijh  Navigation, 

;■  Statute  whereby  the  Parliament  of  'England  have 
C(  uvcis  Matters  relating  to  the  Navigation  and 
«mmncc  of  the  Kingdom.  ’Till  this  Adi  all  Na- 
0j  at  Liberty  to  import  into  England  all  Kinds 

cither  of  their  own  Growth,  or 
q0„  \  aiul  tLit  on  their  own  Vcflels. 

t0  tj^  l|ff‘  perceiving  the  Prejudice  this  Liberty  did 

wlmllv  •  k  /"  Commerce,  which  was  now  almofl 
w,lon  ).n.  f  lc  J.Iands  01  Foreigners,  chiefly  the  Dutch , 
of  p.lri;C  latct*»  animated  the  Eugl/Jh  by  fcvcral  Adis 

1I.J  ‘imi‘!u  t0.  ,(dum<-  r^c  Trade  into  their  own 
t!u-  n.L;11!-  ParciGularly  palled  an  Adi,  prohibiting 

.  from  im.w.eh, wv  ......  . 1  .•*  0 
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wth  Regard  to  Navigation  and  Commerce,  by  paffins 
that  celebrated  Bill  or  Aft,  for  the  cncoura-L*  and 

fubfifoin  i«fSM1rP,nSp  a‘ld  °f M™g*tiM,  which  ltill 

lublifts  in  its  full  Latitude,  and  its  ancient  Vigour  IrS 
Date  is  from  the  fird  of  December  1660 ,  I2  Carol  II 

e.  iS.  Its  chief  Articles  follow,  i.  That  no  Goods 

or  Commodities  (hall  be  imported  or  exported  to  or 
from  any  of  the  Englijh  Colonies  in  AJh,  Africa,  or 

Z7C<,J  bUt  °?,  V,dl>ds  buiJc  widlin  tlle  Dominions  of 

and  the  Plantations  ;  as  was  explained  in  a  fubfequent 

PA  A  A  14  fir E  2-}  0,1  Pain  Forfeiture 

of  the  Goods  and  Vdlcls. 

or2-  Jhat  no  ^tlbn  out  of  the  Subjection  of  England, 
or  not  Mturahzed  dmU  exercife  any  Commerce  m 

thole  Colonies  lor  himlelf  or  others. 

3-  -That  no  Merchandizes  of  the  Growth  of  Afia.  or 

of  fw/’  T  bC  lmp,01W!  "U°  any  uf  tlle  Dominions 
ol  England  on  any  other  than  Englijh  Vcflels. 

tn,4'  It  l,am°ifu0C!S  °f  foreign  Growth,  or  Manufac- 
tme,  that  Ihall  be  brought  into  England,  Wales,  Ire¬ 
land  Illands  of  Jerfey  or  Guernfey,  or  Town  of  Ber¬ 
wick  on  Tweed,  in  Englijh  built  Shipping,  or  other 
Shipping  belonging  to  the  aforefaid  Places,  and  navi¬ 
gated  by  Englijh  Mariners  as  aforefaid,  (hall  be  (binned 
or  brought  from  any  other  Place  or  Country,  but  only 
from  thole  of  the  Growtli  or  Manufadlurc  thereof.  / 

5*  T|lat  al]  Kind  of  dried  and  faked  SeaFifh,  Train 
Oil,  Blubber,  and  Whale-fins,  not  caught  by  EnglifJj 

Dufies  imp°rtCd  int°  EnSlaild'  Lall  pay  double 

6;  'Fhat  ^  Commerce  from  Port  to  Port  in  England 
and  Ireland  Ihall  be  carried  on  only  by  Englijh  Vefiels* 

and  Englijh  Merchants;  the  Crew  to  be  always  three 
P  ourth*  Englijh,  3 

7.  That  none  but  EngliJhVzfc Is  (hall  reap  the  Benefit 
of  the  Diminutions  made,  or  Abatements  to  be  hence¬ 
forth  made  in  the  Cultoms. 

S.  All  Vcflels  are  prohibited  importing  into  England 
and  Ireland  any  of  the  Commodities  o i  Mtifcovy,  or 
even  any  Malls,  or  other  Timber,  Foreign  Salt,  Pitch, 
Rofin,  Hemp,  Raifins,  Prunes,  Oil  of  Olive,  any 
Kind  of  Corn,  or  Grain,  Sugars,  A  flies,  and  Soap, 
Wine,  Brandy,  or  Vinegar,  except  Vcflels,  whereof 
Engliftj  are  Owners’ or  Part  Owners,  and  where  the 
Mafler  and  the  Fourth  of  the  Mariners  are  Englijh . 
And  that  no  Currants,  or  other  Commodities,  the 
Growth  or  Manufacture  of  the  TWvyfc  Empire,  /hall 
be  imported  but  in  Vcflels  Englijh  built,  anti  naviga¬ 
ted  as  aforefaid  ;  except  only  lucli  Vcflels  as  are  of  the 
Building  of  the  Country  or  Place  whereof  fuch  Com¬ 
modities  are  the  Growth  or  Manufa&ure,  or  of  fuch 
Part  where  fuch  Goods  are  ufually  flapped  for  Trunf- 
portation,  and  unlcfs  the  Mafler  and  three  Fourths 
of  the  Crew  be  Natives  of  the  Country  where  they  are 
laden. 


he  Dm  a  <\  *  .  7  ail  yvet,  proniDiting 

hole  lml)0rdnG  any  Merchainlizes,  except 

.Vue  Vcrv  i'LI1  ONyV  Growth  or  Mann  lad  11  re,  which  . .  - . . 0 .  _.v.  . . 

Lament  C/>  \\  Kefloration,  the  full  Par-  provided  they  be  taken  up  in  fome  Port  beyond  1  lie 

'l|r  Politic ^  r  *  i:a^cd*  d’^>n{5lldhing  in  Cromwell  Ca[)e  of  Good  Hope ;  and  thofe  from  the  Canaries,  and 

niorV  of  J'in  10111  dlc  Parricide,  condemned  the  Me-  other  Colonics  of  Spain  \  and  the  Azores,  and  other 

X  c  om,»  a,ul  followed  the  Plan  of  the  other  . 


9.  All  Timber,  Mails,  Boards,  Salt,  Pitch,  Tar, 
Rofin,  Hemp,  Flax,  Raifins,  Figs,  Prunes,  Olive 
Oils,  Corn,  or  Grain  of  any  Kind,  Sugar,  Pot-Aflics* 
Brandies,  and  Wines,  and  all  Goods  of  the  Growth 
and  Manufadlurc  of  Mtjiovy ,  all  Currants,  and 
TttrkiJJj  Goods,  imported  into  England ,  &c.  in  other 
than  fuch  Shipping,  and  fo  navigated,  Ihall  Lc  deem¬ 
ed  Aliens  Goods,  and  pay  accordingly. 

10.  That  to  prevent  Frauds  in  buying  and  dif- 
guifing  foreign  Vcflels,  the  Proprietors  Ihall  take  an 
Oath,  that  they  really  belong  to  them,  and  that  no  A- 
Jien  has  any  Part  in  them. 

1 1.  That  Englijh  Vcflels,  and  navigated  by  Englijh , 
may  import  into  the  Dominions  of  England,  any  Mer¬ 
chandizes  of  the  Levant,  chough  not  taken  lip  in  the 
Places  where  they  grow,  or  are  manuiadtiircd  ;  provi¬ 
ded  it  be  in  fome  Part  ol  the  Mediterranean,  beyond 
the  Straights  of  Gibraltar.  And  the  lame  is  under- 
flood  of  Commodities  brought  from  the  Eajl  India  ; 

»  1  *  •  I  t  ».*  IW  1  1  .  I 

1  file 


other  Colonies  of  Sju,  iff  |  tiUVI  LIIL  mi*' 

Colonics  of  Portugal  which  aic  allowed  to  be  Ihip- 

pd, 
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ped,  the  one  in  Spattifi  Ports,  the  other  in  Portuguese. 

12.  Thcfc  Penalties,  Prohibitions,  and  Conh {ca¬ 
tions,  not  to  extend  to  any  Goods  taken  by  Way  ot  Re- 
prifal  from  the  Enemies  of  England ,  nor  to  lbm 
caught  by  the  Scots,  or  their  Corn,  and  Salt,  which 
may  be  imported  into  England  by  the  Scotch  built  Ships. 

13.  Five  Shillings  per  Ton  Duty  is  impofed  on 
every  French  Vcflel,  arriving  in  any  Part  of  England ; 
fo  long  (and  even  three  Months  longer)  as  50  Sols  per 
Ton,  lies  on  the  EngliJbVe flels  in  France. 

Laftly,  that  Sugar,  Tobacco,  and  other  Commodi¬ 
ties  of  the  Growth  of  the  Englifh  Colonies,  (hall  not 
be  imported  into  any  other  Part  of  Europe ,  but  the  Do¬ 
minions  of  England.  And  that  Vcffels  going  out  of 
the  Ports  of  the  fame  Crown  for  the  Englijh  Colonies, 
fhall  give  1000/.  Security,  if  under  100  Tons,  and 
2000  l.  if  above,  crc  they  depart,  that  they  will  im¬ 
port  their  Cargo  into  fome  Port  in  the  /aid  Domi¬ 
nions  •,  and  the  Kkc,  ere  the/  quit  thole  Colonies, 
that  they  will  land  their  whole  Cargo  in  England. 

The  Poets  refer  the  Invention  of  the  Art  of  Naviga¬ 
tion  to  Neptune ,  fome  to  Bacchus ,  others  to  Hercules , 
others  to  Jafon ,  others  to  "Janus ,  who  is  faid  to  have 

made  the  firft  Ship. 

Hiftorians  afcribe  it  to  the  JEginetes ,  the  Phoenicians , 
Tyrians,  and  the  antient  Inhabitants  of  Britain.  Some 
will  have  it,  the  fir  ft  Hint  was  taken  from  the  Flight  of 
the  Kite;  others,  as  Apian,  He  pifeibus ,  Lib.  1.  from 
the  Fid \  Nautilus:  Others  afcribe  it  to  Accident. 

Scripture  refer  the  Origin  of  fo  ufeful  an  Invention  to 
God  himfelf,  who  gave  the  firft  Specimen  thereof  in 
the  Ark  built  by  Noah  under  his  Direction.  For  the 
Raillery  the  good  Man  underwent  on  Account  of  his 
Enterprize  fhews  evidently  enough,  the  World  was  then 
ignorant  of  any  Thing  like  Navigation ,  and  that  they 
even  thought  it  impofliblc. 

However,  I  liftory  reprefents  the  Phoenicians ,  efpecially 
thole  of  their  Capital  Tyre,  as  the  firft  Navigators  ;  being 
urged  to  feek  a  foreign  Commerce  by  the  Narrownefs  and 
Poverty  of  a  Slip  of  Ground,  they  polVefied  along  the 
Coafts  *,  as  well  as  by  the  Convenicncy  of  two  or  three 
aood  Ports;  and  by  their  natural  Genius  to  TrafficL 
Accordingly  Lebanon,  and  the  other  neighbouring 
Mountains,  turnifhing  them  with  excellent  Wood  for 
Ship-building,  in  a  lhort  Time  they  were  Mafters  of  a 
numerous  Elect,  which  conilantly  hazarding  new  Navi¬ 
gations,  and  fettling  new  Trades,  they  loon  arrived  at  an 
incredible  Pitch  of  Opulcncy  and  Populoulnefs  ;  in  as 
much  as  to  be  in  a  Condition  to  lend  out  Colonies  ;  the 
principal  of  which  was  that  of  Carthage,  which  keeping 
tip  their  Phoenician  Spirit  of  Commerce,  in  Time  not  only 
equalled  Tyre  itlelf,  but  v  aft  ly  fur  pa  (led  it;  fending  its 
Merchant  Elects  through  Hercules's  Pillars,  now  the 
Straights  of  Gibraltar,  along  the  weftern  Coafts  of  Africa 
and  Europe ;  and  even,  if  we  believe  fome  Authors,  to 
America  itlelf;  the  Difcovcry  whereof  fo  many  Ages  af¬ 
terwards,  has  been  lb  glorious  to  the  Spaniards. 

Tyre ,  whole  immenfe  Riches  and  Power,  are  rep  re  fen  ted 
in  fuch  lofty  Terms,  both  in  lacred  and  profane  Authors, 
being  deiimyed  by  Alexander  the  Great  ;  its  Navigation , 
and  Commerce,  were  transferred  by  the  Conqueror  to 
Alexandria,  a  new  City,  admirably  fituated  lor  thole  Pur- 
poii-s  propofed  for  the  Capital  of  the  Empire  of  Afia, 
which  Alexander  i\\e\s  meditated.  —  Anil  thus  arofc  the 
Navigation  of  the  Egyptians ,  which  was  afterwards  fo 
t  ult i van  d  by  the  Ptolemy* ,  that  Tyre  and  Carthage  (which 
la;l,  alter  having  a  long 'Time  dilputed  the  Empire  with 
the  Romans,  was  at  length  liibdued)  were  quite  forgot. 

P\ypt  lx  mg  lulueed  into  a  Rowan  Province,  alter  the 
Paul--  iX  AAiuu\  its  Trade  and  Navigation  fell  into  the 
1  lands  oi  Am\ijlus  ;  in  whole  l  ime  Alexandria  was  only 
ji.U-i  mr  to  Rome :  And  the  Magazines  of  the  Capital  of 
the  World  were  wholly  liipplial  with  Merchandizes  from 
1  he  (.  apital  n!  Fvypt. 

At  length  A  evaudria  iif«  If  underwent  the  Fate  of  Tyre 
and  Carthage  \  being  furpiiz<  d  by  the  Saracens*  who,  in 
So no  of  the  Empe.ior  Heraelius,  overfpreatl  the  northern 

Uc.  whnvc  the  Merchants  being  driven, 
Alexandria  has  cvi  r  finre  been  in  a  languilhing  State, 
ihoii!;h  Hill  it  has  a  umliderablc  Part  oi  the  Commerce 
,oi  .t lie  Chrjlian  Merchants,  trailing  to  the  Levant. 


The  Fall  of  Rome,  and  its  Emphc,  drew  ap 
it,  nor  only  that  of  Learning,  and  the  polite  ^ 
that  of  Navigation:  The  Barbarians,  into  whofcTi 
it  fell,  contenting  themfeives  with  the  Spoils  of  s 
duftry  of  their  Prcdecefibrs.  l,Jt  h- 

But  no  foonerwerc  the  more  brave  amonn*  th0f.  v 
tions  well  fettled  in  their  new  Provinces,  f0^e  j/1,/ 
as  the  Franks  ;  others  in  Spain,  as  the  Goths ;  m\  ,  > 
in  Italy ,  as  the  Lombards  ;  but  they  began  *t0  ]ca°tlC,rs 
Advantage  of  Navigation  and  Commerce,  and  th  v 
thod  of  managing  them,  from  the  People  they  fubdu-d 
and  this  with  fo  much  Succeis,  that  in  a  little  Time  f 
of  them  became  able  to  give  new  Lefions,  and 
Foot  new  Inftitutions  for  its  Advantage.  0a 

Thus  it  is  to  the  Lombards  we  ufually  afcribe  the  I 
vention,  and  Ufe  of  Banks,  Book-Keeping,  Exchan^" 
Rcchanges,  &c.  ‘0"', 

It  does  not  appear  which  of  the  European  People  ^ 
the  Settlement  of  their  new  Mafters,  firft  took  themfeives 
to  Navigation  and  Commerce.  Some  think  it  beaan 
with  the  French  ;  tho*  the  Englijh  believe,  that thclta- 
Hans  have  the  moft  juft  Title;  and  attribute  the  G/orv 
thereof  particu lariy  to  thofe  of  Venice  and  Gam .  jt 

very  true,  that  it  is  to  their  advantageous  Situation  for 

Navigation,  they  in  great  Meafure  owe  their  Glory. 

In  the  Bottom  of  the  Adrialick  were  a  great  Niimbe- 
of  marfhy  Iflands,  only  feparated  by  narrow  Channels 
but  thofe  well  Ikreen’d,  and  almoft  inacceHible,  the  Re- 
fidence  of  fome  Fifliermen,  who  here  fupporred  rliem- 
felves  by  a  little  Trade  of  Fifh  and  Salt,  which  they  ' 
found  in  fome  of  thofe  Iflands.  'l'hither  then,  the 
Vencti,  a  People  inhabiting  that  Part  of  L/y,  along 
the  Coafts  of  the  Gulph,  retired,  when  Akkk King 
of  the  Goths,  and  afterwards  Altila  King  of  the  Hum, 
ravaged  Italy. 

Thefe  new  Ifiandcrs,  little  imagining  that  this  was  to 
be  their  fixed  Refidence,  did  not  think  of  compofing  any 
Body  Politick,  but  each  of  the  fcvtnty-two  Illands  of 
this  little  Archipelago,  continued  a  long  Time  under  its 
feveral  Mafters,  and  each  made  a  diltinft  Common¬ 
wealth.  —  When  their  Commerce  was  become confuler- 
able  enough  to  give  Jeaioufy  to  their  Neighbours,  they 
began  to  think  of  uniting  into  a  Body:  And  it  was  this 
Union  firft  begun  in  the  fixth  Century,  but  not  corn- 
pleated  till  the  eighth,  that  laid  the  fure  Foundation  of 
the  future  Grandeur  of  the  State  of  Venice. 

From  the  Time  of  this  Union,  their  Fleets  of  Mer- 
chant-Mcn  were  fent  to  all  the  Parts  of  the  Mtiitm- 
man  ;  and  at  laft  to  thofe  of  Egypt,  particularly  Cm,  a 
new  City  built  by  the  Saracen  Princes  on  the  Eaftem 
Banks  of  the  Nile ,  where  they  traded  for  their  Spices, 

and  other  Pro  duds  of  the  Indies. 

Thus  they  tlourifhed,  increafed  their  Commerce,  their 

Navigation,  and  their  Conquefts  on  the  Term  him i, 
till  the  famous  League  of  Cam  hr  ay,  in  1518,  wnens 
Number  of  jealous  Princes  conlpired  to  their  Kuin; 
which  was  tlie  more  eafily  cficdal  by  the  Diminution 
of  their  Eajl-India  Commerce,  of  which  the  Ikrtngitjt 
had  got  one  Part,  and  the  French  another. 

Genoa,  which  had  applied  itlelf  to  Navgnlicn 
fame  Time  with  Venice,  and  that  with  equal  Sueccis,  was 
along  Time  its  dangerous  Rival,  dilputed  wtlui 
Empire  of  the  Sea,  and  lhared  with  it  the  Jrai 
Egypt,  and  other  Parts  both  ol  the  Fall  and  1  • 
Jeaioufy  foon  began  to  break  out,  and  the  t"®  . 
publicks  coming  to  Blows,  it  was  three  Centunes 
continual  War,  ere  the  Superiority  was 
when  towards  the  End  ol  the  fourteenth  en  )*  ^ 
fatal  Battle  of  Chioza  ended  the  noble  Strife . 
noefe,  who  till  then  had  ufually  the  Advantage  ^ 
now  loft  all,  and  the  Venetians  almoft  become  I  Jl  ^ ^ 
one  happy  Blow,  beyond  all  Expedition,  . 
.•mfelvcs  the  Empire  ol  the  Sea,  aiu 


at 
then 


Commerce.  ,  retrieved 

About  the  Dime 'Time  that  A avigaltoi  0f  Mcr‘ 

in  the  fouthern  Parts  ol  Europe,  a  new  ^  S  urlCj 

chants  was  formed  in  the  North,  whic  in  J  ^  0I 

Commerce  to  the  greatcll  Per  I  eft  ion  1  •  hllf  alp 

till  the  Difcovcry  of  the  Eaft  and  fhj-  <  (  ‘  ’ 

formed  a  new  Scheme  ol  Laws  lor  the  b  ' 


but  ai» 
jiion  ti*1* 
foi 

of,  which  Hill  remain  uiulcr  me  vhhiu-  o)  , 

of  the  Sea.  This  Society  is  the  famous  D •  »  /M 
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,  t.,m  commonly  liippfM  “  b=S»»  *"< 

}k'4  ^  V  Orhers  fay  in  1200,  immediately  after 

the  y<-’ar  1 1  4' nd  Pirades  of  the  Danes,  Normans ,  .&c. 

ebe Incur  and  others  in  920  5  but  be  its  Origin 

others  m  was  confirmcd  and  re-eftablifbed  in 

li/0*  Ti  at  the  Word  Hanfe  is  obfolete  High  Dutch ,  or 
Jfe  1  .  ,  ^  fienifies  Alliance ,  Confederacy ,  Ajfocia- 

I^lo!!Jc  Vom c  derive  it  from  the  two  German  Words 
//M  «c\  tjie  Sea,  by  Reafon  the  firft  Hanfe 

Jv-dee,  ■  *  ^  fltuated  on  the  Sea-Coafts :  Whence 

>rv  is  raid  to  have  been  firft  called  Am-Zee - 
tbe  boci  y  ^  tke  Sea  5  and  afterwards  by  Ab- 

ftta,'  or  U.„l, 

firfl-  it  only  con  lifted,  as  already  observed,  of 
^  r  atec 1  on  the  Coaft  of  the  -&z///V£  Sea ,  or  not 
Tof  .  '  3ut  its  Strength  and  Reputation  increafing, 

JaSy  Trading-City  in  Europe,  but  defired  to  be 

furnidied  to  die  Confederacy,  Roiien,  St.  Malo , 

„ y  and  Marfeilles.  —  Spain ,  Barcelona , 

f  1  a’nd  W  - 

r/i  .«* — The  Low  Countries,  Antwerp,  Dort ,  Amjier- 
/  Brutes,  Rotterdam,  Of  end  and  Dunkirk.— 

Tl  andl'4,  Meffina,  Leghorn ,  and 
The  Hanfe  was  divided  into  four  Clafies  or  Members, 
which  are  thole  of  Lubeck,  Cologn ,  Brnvfwick ,  and  Pruf 
r  or  Dantzick.  Thofe  four  Cities  were  the  Heads  of 
the  four  Members ;  and  Lubeck  that  of  the  whole  Hanfe. 

Bcfides  this,  the  Hanfe  had  four  principal  Factories,  or 
Staples  ■,  at  London ,  Bruges ,  Novogrod,  and  Afrg-  •,  that 
ofL^  was  afterwards  removed  to  Antwerp.  But  the 
iirft  and  principal  was  that  of  Lubeck,  which  Hill  remains 
the  Head  of  the  Affociation. 

This  Society  made  the  third  Kind  of  maritime 
Up,  0 r  Regulations  at  Lubeck ,  about  the  Year  1597  ; 
which  Ufcs  or  Ck/Wj  of  the  Sea ,  are  certain  maritime 
Rules  or  Ufigcs ,  which  make  the  Bafe  or  Ground-work 
of  the  maritime  Juris -prudence,  by  which  the  Policy  of 
I\ hvigation,  and  Commerce  of  the  Sea,  are  regulated. 

1  hefe  Vfes  and  Cuftoms  confift  in  two  Kinds  of  Regu¬ 
lations,  bcfides  that  above-mentioned,  which  makes  the 

third. 


And 


AT  1  0  M 
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Thp  called  Lazos  or  Judgments  of  Okron,  were 
made  by  Order  of  Queen  Eleanor, ,  D.utchefs  of  Gniemte 
at  her  Return  from -the  Holy  War ;  and  that  chiefly  fro  111 
Memoirs  which  fhe  had  gathered,  in  the  Levans ,  where 
Commerce  was  at  that  'Time  in  a  very  fiourifliing  Con¬ 
dition.  She  called  them  Rolls  of  Okron,  by  Reafon  fne 
then  refided  in  an  Hand  of  that  Name  in  the  Bay  of  A- 
quitain .  i  hey  were  much  augmented  about  the  Year 

1266,  by  her  Son  Richard,  King  of  England,  on  his  Re¬ 
turn  from  the  Holy  Land. 

The  fecond  Regulations  were  made  by  the  Merchants 

of  mjbny,  a  City  in  the  Hand  of  Gothland,  in  the  Bal- 

UcK  antiently  much  famed  for  Commerce,  molt  of  the 

Nations  of  Europe  having  their  -Quarters,  Magazines,  and 
Shops  therein. 

Thcfe  were  compiled  in  the  TciUonick  Language,  and 

are  ftill  the  Rules  in  the  northern  Countries.  Their  Date 

does  not  appear  ;  but  it  .is  probable  they  were  made 

hnce  the  Year  1288,  that  the  City  oflFifbuy  was  de- 

ftroyed  the  firft  Time,  and  afterwards  reftored  by  Marnus 
King  of  Sweden.  J  6 


I  11  conclude  this  Treatile  by  obferving,  that  the  Re¬ 
lation  between  Commerce  and  Navigation,  or  if  wc  may 
be  allowed  to  fay  it,  their  Union  is  fo  intimate,  that  the 
Fall  of  the  one  inevitably  draws  the  other  alter  it ;  and 
that  they  will  always  either  flourifii  or  dwindle  together  - 
of  which  all  the  moft  powerful  Nations  are  fo  well  con¬ 
vinced,  that  they  endeavour  to  rival  each  other  in  that 
excellent  Art,  and  arc  jealous  when  any  of  them  makes 
greater  Improvement  in  it  than  the  reft.  The  late  Kino- 
of  Trance,  Louis  XIV.  who  during  his  long  Reign,  cm 
couraged  all  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  promoted  with  a  Li¬ 
berality  worthy  of  fo  great  a  Prince,  all  the  curious  Re- 
fe arches  and  new  Difcoveries  which  could  be  made  in  ei¬ 
ther,  feem’d  to  take  a  particular  Care  of  this,  for  he  not 
only  encouraged  building  of  a  vaft  Number  of  Ships,  to 
carry  the  French  Commerce  to  the  furtheft  Ex t remit ics\m- 
der  both  Hcmifpheres,  but  to  make  it  flourifii,  lie  font, 
and  received  Embafiies  from  the  Eaftern  Princes,  con¬ 
cluded  Treaties  with  them,  fent  learned  Men  into  their 
Dominions  to  make  new  Difcoveries,  and  render  the  Na¬ 
vigation  on  thofe  Coafts  more  eafy  and  lafe,  which  ju¬ 
dicious  Maxims  are  followed  by  his  Succelfor,  the  piefent 
King  Louis  XV. 
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BEFORE  I  proceed  .to  inftrudl  our  Pupil  Needle - 
Maker ,  how  to  make  Needles,  I  mu  ft  inform  him 
what  a  Needle  is,  and  bow  .many  Sorts  of  Needles. 

A  Needle  is  a  very  familiar  dittle  Inftrumcnt,  or  Utcn- 
lii,  made  of  Steel,  pointed  at  one  End,  and  pierced  at 
the  other  *,  ufed  in  Sewing,  Taped:  ry- Work,  &c. 

There  ore  fevcral  Sorts  of  Needles,  viz.  Common  Nee- 
dlfS)  Chirurgcons  Needles,  Magnctical  Needles. 

The  Common  Needles  are  .quite  ftrait. — The  Chirur- 
p»j  Needles  are  crooked,  and  their  Points  triangular. 
They  arc  of  different  Sizes,  and  /bear  different  Names  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Purpofes  they  arc  ufed  for. 

The  large  ft  are  Needles  of  Empntation  ;  the  next  Nec- 
1  J  for  IV rnids ;  the  fin  eft  Needles  for  Sutures. — 'They 
luvc  others  very  fhort  and  flat  for  Tendons  ;  others,  ;llill 
111  or  ter,  anti  the  Eye  placed  in  the  Middle,  lor  the  tyin 
I0gcihcr  ofVcffcls. 

Lie  bell  Needles  are  made  of  German  .and  Hungary 
Steel. 

1  he  firft  Thing  ito  be  done,  in  the  Manufarflurc  of 

1  h  ,s  t0  pals  the  Steel  through  a 'Coal  Fire,  and 
under  a  Hammer  to  bring  .it -out  of  its  fquare  Figure,  in- 
(>  a  cylindrical  one.  This  done,  it  is  drawn  through  a 
aege  Hole  ol  a  Wire-Drawing  Iron  ;  returned  into  he 
.lrc’  *mt*  ^'-awii  through  a  fecond  TIole  of  the  Iron, 
"j.'-f t  ni'1  cbe  .firft  :  And  thus  fuccefiively  from  Hole 
(,k*i  till  it  have  acquired  the  Degree  of  Fincnefs,  re- 


cr 

o 


Pieces  of  the  Length  of  the  Needles  intended.  Thcfe 
Pieces  are  flatted  at  one  End  on  the  Anvil,  in  order  cm 
form  the  Head  and  Eye. 

They  are  then  put  in  the  Fire  to  foften  them  further, 
and  thence  taken  our,  and  pierced  at  each  Ext  ream  of 
the  flat  Part,  on  the  Anvil,  by  Force  of  a  Puncheon  of 
well  temper’d  Steel,  and  laid  on  a  leaden  Block,  to  bring 
out  with  another  Puncheon,  the  little  Piece  of  Steel  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Eye. 

The  Comers  arc  then  filed  off  the  Square  of  the  Heads, 
and  a  little  Cavity  filed  on  each  Side  the  Flat  of  the  Head. 
This  clone  the  Point  is  formed  with  a  File ;  and  the  whole 
filed  over. 

They  are  then  laid  to  heat  red-hot,  on  a  long,  fiat, 
narrow  Iron,  crooked  at  one  End  in  a  Charcoal -Fire  ; 
and  when  taken  out  thence,  arc  thrown  into  a  Bafon  of 
cold  Water  to  harden.  —  On  this  Operation  a  good  deal 
depends  i  too  much  Heat  burns  them  j  and  too  little 
leaves  them  foft ;  the  Medium  is  only  to  be  learn’d  by 

Experience. 

When  harden’d,  they  are  laid  in  an  Iron-Shovel,  on  a 
Fire  more  or  left  hriik,  in  Proportion  to  the  Thitkncfs 
of  the  Needles  \  taking  Care  to  move  them  from  Time  to 
Time.  'Phis  lerves  to  temper  them,  and  take  off  their 
Brittlencft  ;  Care,  here  too,  mull  be  taken  of  the  De¬ 
gree  ol  Heat. 

They  are  then  ftraiten’d  one  after  another  with  the 
Hammer  1  the  Coldncfs  of  the  Water  ufed  in  hardening 


juaul  lor  that  Species  of  Needles ;  obferving  every  Time  Hammer  \  the  Coldncfs  ot  the  Water  ufed  in  haidening 
c  di'awn,  chat  it  be  greas’d  over  with  Lard,  to  them,  having  twilled  the  grcatcfl  Parc  ol  them, 
the  more  manageable.  •  The  next  Proeeft  is  the  Polifliing.—  lo  do  this,  they 

rc  Steel  thus  reduced  into  a  fine  Wire,  is  cut  in  take  12  or  1 5000  Needles,  and  range  them  in  hide  Heaps 

VOL.II. 


12  or  15000  Needles ,  and  range  them  in  little  Heaps 
7  R  aguinft 
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againft  each  other  on  a  Piece  of  new  Buckram,  fprinklcd 
with  Emery  Duft.  The  Needles  thus  clifpofed^  Emery 
Duft  is  thrown  over  them,  which  is -again  fprinkied  with 
Oil  of  Olives.  At  lafl  the  whole  is  made  up  into  a 
Roll,  well  bound  at  both  Ends. 

This  Roll  is  then  laid  on  a  poll  filing  Table,  and  over 
it  a  thick  Plank  loadcn  with  Stones,  which  two  Men 
work  backwards  and  forwards,  a  Day  and  a  half,  or  two 
Days  fucceffively.  By  which  Means,  the  Roll  thus  con¬ 
tinually  agitated  by  the  Weight  and  Motion  of  the 
Plank  over  it,  the  Needles  within  Side  being  rubbed 
againft  each  other  with  Oil  and  Emery,  are  infenfibly 
polilhed. 

In  Germany ,  inftead  of  Hands  they  polifh  with  Water 
Mills,  after  poiifhing,  they  are  taken  out,  and  the 
Filth  wafhed  off  them  with  hot  Water  and  Soap  :  Then 
wiped  in 'hot  Bran,  a  little  moiftened,  placed  with  the 
Needles  in  a  round  Box,  iufpended  in  the  Air  by  a  Cord, 
which  is  kept  ftirring,  till  the  Bran  and  the  Needles 
be  dry. 

The  Needles  thus  wiped  in  two  or  three  different 
Brans,  are  taken  out,  and  put  in  wooden  Yeffels,  to  have 
the  good  feparated  from  thole  whofe  Points  or  Eyes 
have  been  broken,  either  in  poiifhing  or  wiping  •,  the 
Points  are,  then,  all  turn’d  the  fame  Way,  and  fmoo til¬ 
ed  with  an  Emery  Stone,  turn’d  with  a  Wheel. 

This  Operation  families  them  ;  and  there  remains  no¬ 
thing  but  to  make  them  into  Packets  of  two  hundred  and 
ilfty  each. 

Needles  make  a  very  eonfiderable  Article  in  Commerce, 
and  the  Confumption  thereof  is  almofl  incredible.  The 
Sizes  arc  from  N°  i.  the  larged;  to  Nu  25.  the 
imailcft. 

Magnet  leal  Needle,  is  a  Needle  touched  with  a  Load- 
done,  and  fuftained  on  a  Pivot  or  Center,  on  which 
playing  at  Liberty,  it  direfts  itielf  to  certain  Points,  or 
under  the  Horizon. 


Magnetical  Needles  are  of  two  Kind,  ■ 
and  Inclinatory.  v>  V}Z-  Ucrh^: 

Horizontal  Needles  are  thofe  coualL  k  11 
Side  the  Pivot  which  fuftains  them-^J}  °n  each 
horizontally,  with  their  two  Extreams  n •  *%»!> 

North  and  South  Points  of  the  Horizon  5  ^°mt  0ut  th? 

To  make  an  Horizontal  Needle ,  a  Piece  f 
is  provided,  of  a  Length  not  exceeding  fiv PfC  St;d 
its  Weight  impede  its  Volubility  ;  very  th*  lnchcs>  ld- 
Verticity  the  better;  not  pierced  with  anv  u  ,t0  takc'^ 

like,  for  Ornament  Sake,  which  prevent  tb’  °rt!:c 


Diffufion  of  the  magnctick.  Virtue. 


cquahk 


A  Perforation  is  then  made  in  the  Middle  r 

and  a  Brafs  Cap  or  Plead  folder’d  on  wlmf.-  gt‘!‘ 

vity  is  conical,  fo  as  to  play  freely  on  a  Srvi L* Inner 

w\*u  o  Cf-coi  y  on  a  bcy‘c  or  Pivot 


L 

rod 


headed  with  a  fine  Steel  Point. 

The  North  Point  of  the  Needle,  in  0ur  tw,-, 
is  made  a  little  lighter  than  the  Southern  r!  t  ^ 
always  deitroying  the  Ballancc,  if  well  adiiHldh1^1 
and  rendering  the  North  End  heavier  than  tL  9n  k  ' 
thus  occafioning  the  Needle  to  dip.  uth> 

Now  to  give  the  Needle  its  Verticity,  or  r 
culty,  it  is  to  be  rubbed  leifurely  on  cadi  Po!  "  ^ 

Magnet,  from  the  South  Pole  towards  rhc  North  °r  l 
beginning  with  the  northern  End  ;  and  gob*  h  „ 
each  repeated  Rub,  towards  the  South.  — A  •  ‘u 

contrary  Dircftion,  takes  away  the  Power  comnMicid 
by  the  former.  ‘ 

If  after  Touching,  the  Needle  be  out  0f  iR  Eqnili 
brium,  fomething  muff  be  filed  off  from  die  kiw' Li' 
till  it  ballance  evenly.  ^  '  1 

A  Needle,  on  Occafion,  may  be  prepar’d,  without 
touching  it  on  a  Load-Rone  :  For  a  fine  Steel  Mic 
gently  laid  on  the  Water,  or  delicately  fufpexkd  in  tie 
Air,  will  direft  itielf  to  the  North  and  South. 

Thus  alfo  a  Needle  heated  in  the  Fire,  and  cookl  2. 
gain  in  the  Dire  ft  ion  of  the  Meridian,  or  even  only  in 
an  ereft  Situation,  acquires  the  fame  Faculty. 


s 
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NO  L5i  L.Lf  V,  is  .1  Quality  which  fiiould  fuppofe 

in  the  Pcrfon  Signified  therewith,  1b me  extraor¬ 
dinary  Merit  or  Virtue  ;  fince  it  raifes  him  above  the  reft 
of  Mankind. 

I  lay  that  Nobility  fhoultl  fuppofe  in  the  Pcrfon  ho¬ 
noured  with  that  diliinguilhing  Quality.  an  extraordinary 
Merit  or  Virtue;  bccaule,  tho’  Nobility  in  its  fir  ft  Infli- 
tution,  was  confidei  ’d  as  a  Rewaid  due  to  Merit  and 
Yiitm*,  iL  has  been  in  Breeds  ol  Time,  fo  fcandaloufly 
jaodigah/.cd,  and  the  Intention  of  the  iirft  Inflicuroi.s 
thereof  iii  petikhonlly  and  unjulliy  fiuflrated  ;  that  in 
Joule  comipted  Ages,  and  under  diem  mate  and  ava- 
iiuotis  pj iikes,  where  human  Realon  was  as  much  de¬ 
praved,  as  Manners  were  corrupted,  none  but  unworthy 
\\  ruches  leemed  to  have  a  jull  (.  laiin  to  it ;  and  Vir¬ 
tue,  Piety,  L  outage,  Probity,  Di finte relied nds,  and 
Yv  ifih/in,  to  be  a  Bar  to  Nobility . 

It  i  >  tii.e,  that  Nobil'ny  was  not  thought  by  the  Crea¬ 
tor,' as  a  Qu.diry  mJeparable  from  a  human  Creature,  and 
luablohitely  m  ullary  to  us,  that  we  could  not  be  con (i- 
dutd  as  the  moll  pel  loot  W01  kmauihip  that  come  out 
oi  hi-,  divine  1  lands  without  it.  In  the  World’s  In¬ 
fant  y,  all  Men  weir  equal  ;  and  there  was  no  other  Di¬ 
ll. in  don  among  them,  than  that  ol  Age  ;  lor  yJdam  was 
in  moii  .'.  N'obj<  man,  than  his  full  i  Hccmhmts  ;  but  in 
I'n 'il.  ol  film,  the  human  Race  having  multiplied 
piodii  1  my,  and  that  Equably  winch  had  fubfiflcd  u- 
n  ry,  l i.-  :n,  v. !  ik  1  la  y  wen-  1  ut  It  w  in  Number,  l>e- 
<  *  :  ’  11.;-  *  m|y  ioui  :  it  was  thought  piuper,  to  prevent 
1  *  !'"■■  1  1  dmio.  r  was  l.hi  1^  to  be  attended  with,  if 
i’  (  01. 1  ,ir  n  a  lo.yyb  lodlabhlh  a  (main  Subordination, 
L.mdid  on  lie  i..!:cnnic  oi  Cuiiditions;  but  as  Men 
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Leer,  bun  pcrfu.uled  to  obey,  ami  fuller 
.•  1'ovei‘n  .I  by  otlu  r  Men  like  them,  un- 
>’)'  toui-l  1  e  Jolla  ilnng  m  iljole  Men,  which 
•  in  n  L<  lp'  .  ami  tin  y.  1  onld  not  find  it  (jinn- 

nom.  v.ik  i.i.fci  to  a  Lpatw  Rank,  till  alur 


■ 
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they  had  fignalized,  in  a  particular  Manner,  and  on  fc* 
vcral  great  Occafions,  fomc  rare  Quality,  peculiar  to 
themfelves,  and  which  had  gain’d  the  publick  Applaufe. 
In  thofe  former  Ages,  not  yet  fo  much  corrupted  as  thoir 
which  have  followed,  it  was  not  the  Rank  which 
claimed  the  Refpeft  and  Submifiion  of  the  Inferior;, 
but  it  was  the  Rcfpeft  and  Submifiion  of  the  Inferior;, 
gain’d  by  Merit,  and  the  continual  Practice  of  \iiftif, 
which  bellowed  the  Rank  or  Quality ;  and  Noblemen, 
then,  had  no  other  Patents,  than  an  univcrlal  Appro¬ 
bation  of  their  pcrfonal  Merit. 

This  juft  and  judicious  Method  of  creating  Noblemen, 
continued  long  in  the  fame  State.  A  Pcrlon  who  had 
behaved  gallantly  in  the  Field,  and  had  often  expolw 
his  Life  in  Defence  of  his  Country  ;  one  who  hail  contri¬ 
buted  much  to  the  Welfare  of  the  Commonwealth ;  it 
who  had  made  fomc  new  Difcovcries  in  Joine  Arts  or 
Sciences  of  a  publick  Ufe,  or  had  made  them  flouri  i,  >y 
an  afiiduous  Study  and  continual  Labour,  wantci  non 
ther  'Pi tie  of  Nobility,  and  no  other  Patron  10  promoit 

his  Advancement.  T  i 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  in  former  Age*., a  '' 
thus  obtain’d  was  hm-ditary  in  Families,  for as,I.w|) 
given  to  nothing  elfe  but  Merit,  and  Merit  w^aspiroiu., 

I  am  apt  enough  to  believe,  that  at  the  Pci  Ion  s  '  ’ 
the  Merit  ccafmg,  the  'Title  was  alio  (XiineL  ‘l‘H 
Pollerity  wanted  it,  they  were  obliged  to  have  ' 
to  the  lame  Means  he  had  tiled  to  oblerve  ih  ’ 
an  unworthy  Son  had  not  the  kali  Claim  to  nc 

acquired  by  a  worthy  Father.  .  .■ 

In  Procels  of  Time,  Men’s  Minds  altcicc  111  ' 

in  all  other  Things;  and  were  of  Opinion,  tiu t  \ 

petuate  the  Memory  of  a  great  Man,  a[u  l?  '1 .a|ird 
Pollerity  lenlible  of  the  Gratitude  ol  ibcAffdie  u 
in,  they  could  donoJcfh,  than  render  jus  I  one  * 
lies  hereditary,  as  well  as  his  Ellate;  imagininD»  ^ 

lime  it  was  almoR  impofllble,  that  fo  iouin ,  *  ^ 
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C„  r\.  fliould  lhoot  forth  fpurious  Branches.  But 
if  they  th  ought  fo,  they  were  grofly  miftaken,  for  if  fuch 

^°r  tli  at  the  pure  It  and  moft  illuftrious  Blood,  has 
^nCC,mnrh  if  not  entirely  corrupted,  in  the  fevcral  dif- 
beC°  t  fpurious  Vein5  it  ha5  run  through  ;  that  Noblemen, 
,eren  pjeroes  for  their  Anceftors,  were  themfelves 

'l  .createft  Poltrbons;  that  the  Sons  of  Father*},  who 
i  ,1  fncr.t  their  whole  Life  in  the  Service  of  the  Com- 
•’2l  and  died  with  the  glorious  Name  of  true  Pa- 

nl°ts  have  cither  ncgledled  tiiac  Service,  to  live  in 
!r!°  ,L  and  Indolence  •,  or  fet  its  Welfare  to  Audtion, 
d  foil  it  to  the  belt  Bidder.  That  Parents,  dillin- 
f. nicj  f0r  their  Wifdnm  and  profound  Knowledge, 
(!l11  ‘  Children  who  gloried  in  their  Stupidity  and 

Ignorance.  r,  .  .  .  . 

" But  the  worft  is,  that  Fnrtces  who  have  attributed  to 
themfelves  the  Power  of  making  whom  they  plcafe  noble, 
Lvr  hr  too  often  lefs  Regard  to  Merit,  than  to  any  o- 
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0  0t|icr  View  than  to  render  their  Unworthinds  more 
confyicuous,  and  Ihcw  the  Want  of  Dilcernment,  or  per- 
lrins  ibiiv. tiling  worle,  in  thole  who  have  placed  them. 

What  fiiail  I  fay  of  thole  who  render  Marks  of  Di- 
ftimftion  a  vena!  Commodity,  make  an  infamous  Com- 
iiiucr,  of  what  is  due  to  Meiit  only,  and  fell  for  ready 
Monev,  what  Ihould  be  given  Gratis.  Hence  that 
juft  Scorn  which  the  Commons  fhew  for  the  Nobility,  an- 
Vier.tly  1°  much  relpefted  by  them  ;  hence  that  fordid 
Av.ir.ce,  and  fcund.dous  Parcimony  feen  in  the  Palaces 
of  thole  of  a  new  Stamp,  which  reflect  on  the  illuftrious 
Body,  whereof  they  have  been  made  unworthy  Mem¬ 
bers”;  knee  that  infupportable  Pride,  which  renders 
their  Gates  inaccefiible  to  Gcncrolity,  Liberality,  Hu¬ 
manity,  and  Compaftion. 

That  fcandalous  Practice  of  felling  Nobility  to  rich 
Scoundrels,  prevailed  much  in  France  towards  the  latter 
Wot  the  late  King  Louis  XIV.  twenty  thoufand  Li- 
v;es,  to  purchafe  the  Employment  of  King’s  Secretary, 
made  a  Man  noble  and  all  Ins  Polterity,  though  to  do 
Jullicc  to  the  Memory  of  that  great  Prince,  that  Mi- 
Ikkeir.lm  may  be  well  attributed  to  the  Exigency  of 
li;s  A/i.urs,  his  f  inances  having  been  much  exhauited, 
by  the  frequent  and  long  Wars  he  Had  been  obliged  to 
maintain  againltall  Europe  leagued  againft  him. 

i  here  are  five  Degrees  of  Nobility  (without  rcckon- 
ing  a  king  or  other  fovereign  Prince,  who  is  the  Iirll 
Nobleman  ol  his  Kingdom  nr  State)  viz.  that  of  a 
/My,  Mar qujfs,  Earl,  or  Count,  ViJ'count ,  and  Barca. 

IH’ki:,  ])i-x,  is  a  Title  of  J  lonour  or  Nobility,  the 
ika{  below  Pi  hires. 

.  *  1|("  Dukedom,  or  Dignify  of  Duke,  is  a  Roman  Dig- 
any,  denominated  a  Due  an  do.  Leading,  or  Commaml- 
Accordingly  the  iirlt  Dukes,  Duces,  were  the 
jWj  exaciluuni,  Commanders  of  Armies.  Under 
*K  wte  l'mperors  the  Governors  of  Armies  were  entitled 
iius.  In  alter  Limes  the  lame  Denomination  was  aifo 
ftnj  n  to  the  Governors  of  Provinces  in  Time  of  Peace. 
u’  lull  fiovcrnor  unihr  the  Name  of  Duke,  was  a 
die  Mar  chi  a  Rh.r/iea,  ol  the  Grifons,  whereof 
nh  nuon  is  made  in  Cap]  odor  us.  The  Goths  and  Vandals 
k'n  th<  ir  oven  -running  the  Wcllcrn  1  empire,  abolifhed 
h  \owim  Dignities  wherever  they  fettled.  But  the 

m'T  ’  !°  the  Getulijb  People,  who  had  long  been 
u  to  that  b°rm  0j  Government,  made  it  a  Point  of 

inJ JC|-<i  ni()t , C0  ^Kln6°  any  Thing  therein  •,  and  accord - 
nvJ  V V\t  il^  *nco  Dutchies  and  Counties ;  and 
C'wr*™  me  times  of  Dukes  and  fometimes  of 
F'[\  pom:!c^  to  the  Governors  thereof. 

^ur'nS  L^c  Saxons  Time,  Camden  obferves, 
Du- ■'[  a,u'  Commanders  ol  Armies,  were  called 
any  A,1."’'’  Juuinu  Roman  Manner,  without 

hv  d'n ;;:,!tl0n*  rJlc  Conqueror  came  in,  the  Title 

his  Snn  In'  t!J  ^ ',nt- °f  Edward  HI.  who  created 
OvL  l1"'R'  (  lll,L|l  tla-  iV.tuk  Prince,  Duke  of 

M,mn<V  ,  ,  , 101,1  t,KTC  W<TC  mure  made,  in  fuch 

'll,™  J,  '  1:11  tUfiTtmlnl  to  their  Poflerity. 

te.!ii  ,„„',Uu'al  'V'Rl  Solemnity  •,  per  cinlltirtim 
//[■«, w.  U'"}’",  u  circuit  attrei  in  eapite  impoji- 


Though  the  French  retained  the  Names  and  Form  of 
the  Ducal  Government,  yet  under  our  fecond  Race  of 
Kmgs,  there  were  fcarce  any  fuch  Thing  as  Dukes ;  but 
all  the  great  Lords  were  called  Counts,  Peers,  and  En¬ 
rons  ;  excepting  however  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  i- 
qtutaiH%  and  a  Duke  of  France,  which  was  a  Dignity 
high  Cupel  lnmklfheld,  correfponding  to  the  modern 
Digntty (0f  Am, re  du  Palais ,  or  the  King’s  Lieutenant. 

Ly  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Kings,  the  Dukes  or  Gover¬ 
nors  made  themfelves  Sovereigns  of  the  Provinces  trull- 
cd  to  their  A.lminiftration.  This  Change  luppened 
cluclly  about  the  lime  of  Hugh  Capet ;  when  the  great 
Lords  began  to  d, [member  the  French  Monarchy  1  fo 
that  that  Prince  found  more  Competitors  among  them 
than  Subiefts.  It  was  even  with  a  deal  of  Difficulty  they 

cook  be  brought  to  own  him  their  Superior,  to  hold  of 
him  by  Faith  and  Homage. 

By  Degrees,  what  with  Force,  and  what  by  Marriages, 

thefe  Provinces  both  But  chics  and  Counties,  which  have 

been  rent  from  the  Crown,  were  re-united.  But  the 

1  itle  Duke  was  no  longer  given  to  the  Governors  of 
Provinces. 

From  that  Time,  the  Kings  of  France,  confined  the 
Iitle  of  Dutchy  to  the  real  Eftatc  of  the  1‘ufon  re¬ 
serving  to  themfelves  the  Power  of  crofting  that  Eftatc 
into  a  Dutchy,  by  their  Letters  Patents,  which  they  have 
done,  often  either  to  flatter  the  Ambition  of  fom-  of 
their  Favourites,  or  as  a  Reward  for  fignal  Services  done 
fome  of  them  being  Duicbies  pairies,  and  others  only 
fnnple  But  chits ;  according  as  the  Letters  of  their  Ereftion 
bear  it;  which  the  better  to  undcrOand,  here  follows  a 
Detail  of  all  the  French  Dutchies,  either  fairies  or  fnnple, 
according  to  the  Date  of  their  Ereftion  •,  and  by  what 
King  it  was  eredted  fuch. 

Note,  That  none  bur  Male  Children  can  fucceed  in 
France,  to  moft  of  the  Dutchies,  for  if  they  fall, 
what  we  call  cn  qucmiiille ,  i.  e.  to  a  Female  Heir,  then 
the  Eilate  returns  to  the  Title  it  had  before  it  was 
made  a  Dutchy  *,  and  to  revive  that  Title  of  Dutchy, 
new  Letters  Patent  are  requir’d  ;  though  there  be  in 
France  a  few  Dutchies  Female,  /.  e.  to  which  Females 
can  luccced  ;  and  which  are  thofe  of  Nevers ,  in  its 
ft  tit  Ereftion  and  Verification,  of  Beaumont  Le  Vi - 
comic,  of  Mercccur,  of  Rcthelois ,  of  Joyeufe ,  Epernon , 

Elb.euf,  Richelieu,  Aiguillon,  and  that  of  Biro  a,  which 
is  extmft. 

Philip  the  Fair ,  eredted  Britanny  into  a  Dutchy  and 
pairie,  in  1297-,  at  prefen t  rc-unitcd  to  the  Crown. 

.  Charles  JV .  called  the  Fair,  eredted  La  Marche,  which 
in  1316,  had  been  a  County  crcfted  by  Philip  the  Long , 
into  a  Dutchy,  in  the  Month  of  December  ,  in  1327, 
together,  with  Moudtni,  St.  Peter  le  Mouticr,  and  Mont- 
f errand ;  re-united  to  the  Crown. 

Philip  of  Valois  eredted  Bourbon  into  a  fimple  Dutchy, 
in  1329.  It  belongs  to  the  Houfc  of  Coude . 

And  Orleans  into  a  Dutchy  pairie,  in  1 344,  given  for 
Apcnnage  to  Mon/ieur,  the  late  King’s  only  Brother,  to¬ 
gether  with  thofe  of  Valois  and  Chartres ,  and  the  County 
of  Montargis. 

King  John  eredted  Anjou,  an  undent  County,  into  a 
Dutchy  pairie ,  in  the  Month  of  051  obey  1350  j  at  prcfcnc 
rc-unitcd  to  the  Crown. 

Bar-lc-Duc  into  a  fimple  Dutchy,  in  1357,  re-united 
to  the  Crown  by  a  Donation,  verified  in  Parliament  in 
February  1662. 

Berry,  an  antient  County,  into  a  fimple  Dutchy,  in 
1360  j  rc-unitcd  to  the  Crown. 

Fo  uranic,  into  a  fimple  Dutchy,  in  1360  ;  rc-unitcd 
to  the  Crown. 

Auvergne ,  into  a  fimple  Dutchy,  in  1360  y  having 
been  re-united  to  the  Crown,  it  was  given  by  a  Contradt 
to  the  Motile  of  Bo  Hill  on,  under  the  Title  ol  County,  in 
Exchange  for  the  Principalities  of  Sedan  and  Ran  court, 
and  the  Dutchy  of  Bouillon  that  Contradt  verified  in 
Parliament,  Feb.  20,  1652. 

Charles  VI.  crcfted  Valois  into  a  Dutchy  pairie,  in 
iqo2  j  which  make  Part  of  the  Apcnnage  of  the  Moule  ol 
Orleans. 

Nemours,  into  a  Dutchy  pairie,  June  19,  1404.  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  had  mortgaged  it,  in  1528,  to  the  Duke  of  Ne¬ 
mours,  of  the  Moule  of  Savoy,  for  the  Sum  ol  100,000  /. 
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It  belongs,  at  prefent,  to  the  Houfe  of  Orleans. 

Alenfon ,  an  antient  County,  into  a  Dutchy  pairie , 
Jan.  i,  1413;  verified  in  Parliament  May  13,  ot  the 

fame  Year  5  re-united  to  the  Crown. 

Louts  XII.  e  reded  Longa eville  into  a  fimple  Dutchy, 
in  the  Month  of  May  1505.  This  Eftate  was  given  by 
Charles  VII.  to  the  great  Count  of  Dunois. 

Francis  I.  erected  Vendome  into  a  Butchy  pairie ,  in  the 
Month  of  February,  in  1514.  Henry  the  Great  gave  it 
to  his  natural  Son  1598. 

Chat  el- Fraud,  an  antient  County,  into  a  Dutchy  pairie, 
in  1514;  re-united  to  the  Crown. 

Angoulhne,  into  a  Dutchy  pairie,  in  1515. 

Bunois,  into  a  Butchy  pairie,  in  1525-,  by  Madame 
the  Regent,  Mother  of  King  Francis  I.  but  it  has  not 

been  verified  in  Parliament. 

Guife,  into  a  Butchy  pairie,  in  the  Month  of  January 
1527^  verified  in  Parliament  the  1 2th  of  August,  1528. 

Chartres ,  into  a  fimple  Dutchy,  in  the  Month  of  June, 
1528,  together  with  Montargis  and  Gifors,  verified  in 
the  Month  of  July ,  of  the  fame  Year.  . 

EJloute-Ville,  into  a  fimple  Dutchy,  in  1534  5  verified 
at  the  Parliament  of  Rouen,  in  the  Month  of  Augujl  of 
the  fame  Year. 

Etampes,  fir  ft  a  County  pairie,  into  a  Butchy  pairie , 
in  the  Month  of  January  1536  5  verified  the  1 8ch  of  the 
fame  Month  5  re-united  to  the  Crown. 

Montpenfier,  in  the  Lower  Auvergne,  into  a  Dutchy 
pairie,  in  the  Month  of  February  5  verified  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris,  the  6th  of  March  of  the  fame  Year. 

Beaumont  le  Sonnois,  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  or 
Beaumont  le  Vicomle ,  into  a  fimple  Dutchy,  in  the  Month 
of  September  1543  5  verified  the  16th  of  Ottober  follow¬ 
ing  5  it  is  re- united  to  the  Crown. 

Henry  II.  ercded  Aumale  into  a  Butchy  pairie,  in  the 
Month  of  July  1 547  ♦,  verified  in  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  the  5th  of  January  1 548  5  re-united  to  the  Crown. 

Albret,  in  1556,  once  re-united  to  the  Crown,  and 
afterwards  given  by  Contract  to  the  Houfe  of Boiiillon. 

Charles  IX.  ereded  Beauprcau  into  a  fimple  Dutchy,  in 
1562.  It  belongs  to  the  Ploufe  of  Brijfac. 

Cbateau-Lhierry,  with  the  Union  of  Chatillon  on  the 
War,  and  of  Epernay ,  into  a  Dutchy  pairie,  the  8  th  of 
February  1 566  5  verified  in  Parliament  the  29th  of  March 
following.  It  is  given  to  the  Houfe  of  Bouillon. 

Penthievre ,  in  the  Province  of  Britanny,  into  a  Dutchy 
pairie ,  the  8th  of  February  1 569  •,  verified  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  the  15th  of  the  fame  Month.  It  belongs  at  pre¬ 
fent  to  the  Duke  of  Penthievre,  only  Son  of  the  late 
Count  of  Lholoufe. 

Evreux,  into  a  fimple  Dutchy,  in  the  Month  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1569  5  having  been  re-united  to  the  Crown,  it  was 
given  to  the  Houle  of  Boiiillon. 

Ufis,  into  a  Dutchy  pairie ,  in  the  Month  of  Januaiy 
1572  •,  verified  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  March  3d  of 
the  fame  Year.  It  belongs  to  the  Houfe  of  Crujfol,  who 
for  that  Rcafon,  have  took  the  Name  of  Ufes . 

Mayenne,  into  a  Dutchy  pairie,  in  the  Month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1573  5  rc-united  to  the  Crown. 

Mercttur,  in  Auvergne,  into  a  Dutchy  pairie,  in  the 
Month  ot  December  1569  5  it  is  rc-united  to  the  Crown. 

St.  Fargcau,  into  a  Dutchy  pairie,  in  the  Month  of 
September  1569  5  re-united  to  the  Crown. 

Henry  III.  ere  fled  Loudun  into  a  fimple  Dutchy,  in 
the  Month  of  November  1579.  It  belongs  to  the  Houle 
of  La  Jrcmouillc. 

Joycufc,  into  a  Butchy  pairie,  in  the  Month  of  Augufl 

i5Hi- 

Efpenion ,  into  a  Butchy  pairie,  in  the  Month  of  No¬ 
vember  1581. 

Elbd'uf,  into  a  Dutchy  pairie,  in  the  Month  of  No¬ 
vember  1581  5  verified  in  Parliament  the  29th  of  March 
15R2. 

Bricnne,  into  a  fimple  Dutchy  in  the  Month  of  Ati - 
gtil 7  158 7  •,  but  the  Letters  have  not  been  verified. 

Montbazon,  into  a  Dutchy  pairie ,  in  the  Month  of 
May  15885  verified  the  27th  oi'  April  1589.  —  This 
Dutchy  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Montbazon ,  Prince  of 
Guimeitt,  in  Britanny,  at  prefent  reputed  Chief  of  the 
cldelt  Branch  of  the  I  Ioufe  of  Rohan  ;  though  I  was 
once  intimately  acquainted  with  a  Gentleman  of  that 
1  Joufc,  called  Pouhlitc  Rohan,  who  has  much  more 


Right  to  it,  but  is  not  rich  enough  to  diW  . , 
Duke  ot  Montbazon.  P  *  w«h  4 

Vent  ado  nr,  into  a  Dutchy  pairie ,  in  the  Vr 
June  1589  ;  verified  in  Parliament  the  24th  of?  °f 
15945  that  Dutchy  belongs  to  the  Houfe  0  t  7? 
T  he  1  a  te  D  u  tche  fs  of  Vent  a  dour,  was  Govern^  -  • 
Children  of  France.  lS  01  the 

Henry  IV  ercftedG™}  into  a  Dutchy,  in  theM 

of  July  1598.  It  is  at  prefent  extinft  ;  and  the Fft  " 
belongs  to  the  Defendants  of  Charles  de  Croih  n  i 
Jrfcot.  Uul:e“f 

‘Collars,  antient  Vifcounty,  into  a  Dutch  tahv  ■ 
the  Month  of  AuguSl  1595;  verified  the  7th  of  n’  m 
her  1 599.  It  belongs  to  the  Houfe  of  La  TrcmcuilV 
Suilly ,  on  the  Loire ,  into  a  Dutchy  pairie  ' 
Month  of  February  1606  5  verified  in  Parliament  the  h 
of  March  of  the  fame  Year.  It  belongs  to  theH  r  r 
Bethwie .  Ulllc  of 

Louis  XIII.  ereded  Damville  into  a  Butchy  pairk 
the  Month  of  September  1610,  at  prefent  extinct  7/ 
Eftate  belongs  to  the  Houfe  of  Levis.  *  12 

Chateau  Roux ,  into  a  Butchy  pairie,  in  the  Month  of 
May  1616.  The  prefent  King  Louis  XV.  has  given 
that  Dutchy  to  Madamoifelle  de  la  Lour  ne  lie,  of  the  Ho-  c. 
of  Mailli. 

Mailt  e  Luynes,  into  a  Butchy  pairie,  in  the  Month  of 

Auguff  1619.  —  This  Dutchy  belongs  to  the  Houfe  of 
Albert. 

Lediguteres ,  into  a  Butchy  pairie ,  in  the  Month  of 
May  1 61 1.  This  Dutchy  is  ex  find,  together  with  the 
Houfe  of  Bone,  of  Crequi,  of  Blanche  fort  •  and  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  large  Eftate  of  that  Houle,  which  amounted 
to  above  100,000/.  Sterling,  per  Annum  ;  is  fell  into  the 
Houfe  of  Villeroy. 

Seurre-Bellegarde ,  in  the  Month  of  September  1619, 
This  Eftate  belongs  to  the  Houfe  of  Condi 

Brijfac ,  into  a  Dutchy  pairie,  in  the  Month  of  April 
1611.  It  belongs  to  the  Houfe  of  Cojfc. 

Alwin,  into  a  Dutchy  pairie,  the  26th  of  February 
1620. 

Cbaunes,  into  a  Dutchy  pairie,  in  the  Month  of  Ja* 
nuaiy  1621. 

Vi  liars,  into  a  Dutchy  pairie ,  in  the  Month  of  July 
1652.  That  Dutchy  is  in  the  Houfe  of  fettled 
in  France . 

Richelieu,  into  a  But  cloy  pairie ,  in  the  Month  of  An- 

guff  1631. 

Rochefoucault ,  into  a  Butchy  pairie,  the  4th  ot  Septem¬ 
ber  1631. 

La  Valctte,  into  a  Dutchy  pairie,  in  the  Month  of 
March  1622. 

Pondevatix ,  into  a  fimple  Dutchy,  by  Louis  XIII.  in 

the  Month  of  February  1623. 

Montmorency,  into  a  D ut cloy  pairie,  by  Henry  II.  in  the 

Month  of  July  1551.  It  belongs  to  the  Houle  of  Cm t. 
Rais,  into  a  Butchy  pairie ,  in  the  Month  ol  hovmur 

1581  5  ex  find.  . 

Fronfac,  into  a  Butchy  pairie,  in  January  iuj4*  : 

belongs  to  the  Duke  ol  Richelieu.  „ 

St.  Simon,  into  a  Butchy  pairie,  in  the  Month  0  p 

nttary  1635.  , 

La  Force,  into  a  Butchy  pairie ,  the  29th  of]11) 1  L 
Aigtdllon,  into  a  Butchy  pairie,  in  the  Mont  \  0 

Valent inois,  once  rc-united  to  the  Crown,  bit 

afterwards,  viz .  in  16425  by  Louis  XIII.  w  tlc  1,1 

of  Monaco.  ,  r  , 

Rohan,  into  a  Butchy  pairie,  by  Henry  tse  1 '  ^ 

the  Month  of  April  1 603.  That  Dutchy  is  in  • 
of  Chabot ,  by  Marriage,  with  the  I  lei  re  Is  0 


of  Rohan.  .  t  ?> 

Nevers,  into  a  Butchy  pairie ,  by  hrancis  J. 

nttary  1538.  .  ,  .  r}jC  Month 

Bincy- Luxembourg,  into  a  Dutchy  pairie,  in 

of  September  1 576.  ,  „  nfihclkn'- 

Carignan,  into  a  Dutchy  pairie,  m  Hvoi 

of  Savoy,  fettled  in  France,  by  Lotus  XI  • 

of  July  1662.  j  0f 

Verneiiillc,  into  a  Dutchy  pairie,  the  1 

her  1 663.  1*  7)  y  1664 

Etrecs ,  into  a  Butchy  pairie,  the  1 5t  1  Y j);Ci 

Gramont,  into  a  Dutchy  pairie,  rue  j1  /j 

t* 
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U  Me',llera?‘l0\  Dutcky  pairie,  in  December  1582, 

Betbeleh 

by m  1  into  a  Dutchy  pairie,  in  1651,  by  the  late 
0if°h,  Yiy 

King int0  a  Dutch Pairie-  ™l653- 
Wrtef'\'?Dutchy  fame,  in  i653- 
Crip1’  int  -  a  Butchy  pairie,  in  1663. 

fjgulan,  into  a  Dutchy  pairie,  the  i5th  of  De¬ 
ader,  l66g\  t0  a  Dutchy  pairie,  in  1643. 

limC"\  0  ° Dutch  pairie,  in  1648. 

GSS> to  a  Dutchy  pairie,  the  15th  of  December, 

l663'  into  a  Dutchy  pairie,  the  15th  of  December, 

int0  a  Dutchy  pairie,  the  2d  of  December, 

l6 J  w»t  Dutchy  pairie,  verified  in  Parliament  the  2d 

°f nirllsmct'erre,  Dutchy  pairie,  verified  in  Par- 
,l,P  ■>&.  of  December,  1 665. 

W2mficr,  inw  a  Dutc^>  ?airie’  in  the  Month  °f 

^LanSt  into  a  Dutchy  pairie,  the  13  th  of  May, 

l66rL,It-z  into  a  Jimple  Dutchy,  \n  No-jcmber,  15  66. 
Itcrceh  into  a  Dutchy  pairie,  in  the  Month  of 

fimple  Dutchy,  Female,  erefted  a-new  in 
J  in  favour  of  Charles  Francis  Frederick,  of 

mmmey  Luxembourg,  Prince  of  Fingry. 

The  Quality  of  the  twelve  anticnt  Peers  of  France ,  is 
„o  more  at  prefent  but  a  mere  Dignity,  in  virtue 
thereof  thofe  \vho  poffefs  it  in  France  have  Rank  at 
the  Coronation  of  the  Kings,  their  Seats  in  Parliament, 
and  in  the  M'enibly  of  the  Eftats  Gcueraux,  and  enjoy 
the  Honours  of  the  Louvre.  Their  Inftitution  is  fo  very 
uncertain,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  draw  the  Origin  there¬ 
of  from  Hiftory  ;  fome  attributing  it  to  Hugh  Capet , 

and  others  to  Charlemagne.  r 

The  Origin  of  the  Name,  and  of  the  Functions  of 

Peers  of  France,  muft  be  drawn,  according  to  Pithou, 
from  the  common  Ufe  of  the  Fiefs,  which  is,  that  the 
Yaffals  holding  Fiefs,  moving  plainly  and  directly  from 
the  fame  Lord,  are  called  Peres  ctirnc  ant  domus  *,  which 
is  nothing  elfe  but  to  be  Peers  of  Fiefs ,  or  of  Court , 
who  muft  be  prefent  when  a  Lord  takes  Poffeffion  of 
his  Hate ;  and  when  the  Caufes  of  the  Fiefs  are  tried, 
and  have  fcvcral  other  Rights  in  common,  in  Propor¬ 
tion  with  the  Peers  of  France ,  who  Iikewifc  afiift  at  the 
Coronation  of  the  King,  are  Counfellors  in  his  Court  of 
Parliament,  which  for  that  Rcafon  is  called  the  Court  of 
the  Peers.  So  that,  in  a  Word,  they  are  nothing  elfe  but 
Fief-hokiersoftheKingdom,  and  depending  immediately 
on  the  Crown.  Such  were  the  feven  Peers,  in  the  Time 
of  Louis  the  lounger,  in  1179,  or  in  the  Time  of  Hugh 
Ciptt,  who  re-united  to  the  Crown  the  Dutchy  pairie  of 
Feme,  or  of  Paris ,  which  lie  pofTefied. 

So  that  there  were  but  fix  anticnt  Peers  left,  viz.  the 
Poke  of  Burgundy,  that  of  Normandy ,  and  that  of  Aqtii- 
i fifty  the  Count  of  Toulouze ,  that  of  Flanders ,  and  that 
Champagne.-—  Afterwards  were  added  to  them  at 
erent  Times,  the  ccclefiaftick  Peers,  to  the  Number 
fix>  among  whom  Louis  the  lounger,  in  1 1 79,  gave 
■  Precedency  to  that  of  Rheims ,  and  the  Prerogative 
anointing  and  crowning  the  King,  That  Number  of 
dvc  Peers  has  continued  ever  fincc. 

Pu  Cange,  in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Eftablifhmcnts, 
the  End  of  the  Life  of  Sc.  Louis ,  by  the  Sire  of  Join- 
^  peg.  1 78.  fays,  that  our  Kings,  who  had  a  great 

miber  of  Vaflals  and  Barons,  reduced  their  Peers  to 

"Ive, 

Among  the  fix  Ecclefiaflicks,  there  arc  three  Dukes 
three  Counts  v  and  among  the  fecular,  three  Dukes 
!  Counts  Iikewifc. 

I  hc  three  ecclefiaflick  Dukes  and  Peers  of  France , 
j|lc  Archbifiiop  of  Rheims ,  the  Bifhop  of  Latin,  and 
Bifliop  of  Langrcs,  and  the  three  ecclefiaflick  Counts 
Pens  of  France,  are  the  Bifhop  of  Beauvais ,  the 
'9  Chfdlons,  and  the  Bifhop  of  No'ion. 
lc  lixj’ecular,  were  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  of 
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Normandy ,  and  that  of  Guienne  ;  the  Count  of  T onto  ufe, 
that  of  Flanders ,  and  that  of  Champagne . 

Their  feveral  Functions  at  the  anointing  and  Corona¬ 
tion  of  the  King  are,  that 

The  Arehbifhop  of  Rheims ,  anoints  the  King. 

The  Bifhop  of  Laon ,  carries  the  St.  Ampoule . 

The  Bifhop  of  Laugres ,  the  Sceptre. 

The  Bifhop  of  Beauvois ,  the  royal  Mantle. 

The  Bifhop  of  Chddlons ,  the  Ring. 

The  Bifhop  of  No'ion,  the  Belt. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  carries  the  royal  Crown,  and 
girts  the  Sword  to  the  King. 

The  Duke  of  Guienne,  carries  the  firfb  fquare  Banner. 

The  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  fecond. 

The  Count  of  Toulouze,  the  Spurs. 

The  Count  of  Champagne,  the  royal  Banner. 

The  Day  of  the  King’s  Coronation,  and  during  the 
Ceremony,  thofe  Peers  have  on  their  Head  a  Coronet. 
But  becaufe  thofe  fix  Laick  Peers,  have  been  re-uni  ted 
to  the  Crown,  except  one  Part  of  Flanders,  which  is 
yet  in  foreign  Hands  ;  fix  Princes  or  Lords  are  cholen 
to  difeharge  their  Functions,  and  reprefent  the  Peers. 

The  Dukes  in  France,  take  no  Titles  different  from 
thofe  of  other  Lords,  all  indifferently  lliling  themielves 
high  and  mighty  Lords,  &c.  Mejfirc,  See. 

In  England ,  Duke  is  become  a  mere  Title  of  Dignity, 
affedled  to  a  Perfon,  and  his  Heirs  male,  without  giv¬ 
ing  him  any  Domaine,  Territory,  or  Jurifdiition,  over 
the  Place  whereof  he  is  Duke.  All  the.  Advantages 
thereof  confifl  in  the  Name,  and  the  Precedence  it 
gives. 

The  Dukes  of  our  Days  retain  nothing  of  their  an- 
tient  Splendor,  but  the  Coronet  of  their  Efcuccheon  ; 
which  is  the  only  Mark  of  their  departed  Sovereignty. 
They  are  created  by  Patent,  Cindture  of  the  Sword,  Mantle 
of  State,  Impofition  of  a  Cap,  and  Coronet  of  Gold  on 
the  Head,  and  a  Verge  of  Gold  in  their  Hand.  . 

The  elded  Sons  of  Dukes  are  by  the  Courtefy  of 
England  and  France,  ftiled  Marquifes.  In  France  the 
fccond  Sons  Counts,  the  third  Vifcounts,  the  fourth 
Barons,  and  the  fifth,  Chevalier.  In  England  all  the 
younger  Sons  of  Dukes  are  only  called  Lords,  with  the 
Addition  of  the  chriftian  Name,  as  Lord  James,  Lord 
Thomas,  &c.  and  take  Place  of  Vifcounts,  though  not 
fo  privileged  by  the  Laws  of  the  Land. 

A  Duke  has  the  Title  of  Grace  in  England,  and  be¬ 
ing  wrote  to,  is  ftiled  in  the  Heralds  Language,  mofi  high , 
potent ,  and  noble  Prince. 

Dukes  of  the  Blood  Royal,  are  ftiled  mofi  high,  mofi 

mighty,  and  illufirious  Princes. 

The  firft  Duke  in  England,  after  thofe  of  the  Blood 
Royal,  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  but  being  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholick  he  does  not  enjoy  the  Privileges  annexed  to  his 
high  Dignity. 


Vote,  That  there  are  alfo  fovereign  Princes,  who  bear 
the  Title  of  Duke,  luch  are  the  Duke  of  Lorain , 
Duke  of  Modena,  Duke  of  Parma,  Duke  of  IloIJlcin , 
&c.  anticntly  the  Dukes  of  Milan,  of  Burgundy of 
Britanny ,  See.  And  two  who  (tile  thcmfelves  Grand 
Dukes  i  as  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mufcovy,  now  called  Czar,  or  Emperor  of 
Rujfia.  In  Germany,  there  is  alfo  the  Arch  Duke  of 
Aufiria ,  which  is  a  very  anticnt  Title.  There  have 
alfo  formerly  been  Arch-Dukes  of  Lor  rain  and  Brabant. 
Aufiria  was  eredted  into  a  IVlarcjuifatc  by  Otho,  01 
Henry  I.  and  into  a  Dutchy  by  Frederick  I.  in  1156  «, 
but  wc  don’t  well  know  when,  nor  why  the  Title  Arch¬ 
duchy  was  given  it:  —  It  is  commonly  held,  that  Duke 
Frederick  IV.  firft  aflumed  the  Quality  •,  others  fay 
it  was  firft  given  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  in 
uco,  and  ample  Privileges  annexed  to  it.  The 
principal  Privileges  of  this  State  are,  that  the  Arch¬ 
duke  ihall  diftributc  Jufticc  in  his  own  Dominions 
without  Appeal  ;  that  he  fiiall  be  judged  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  I n vc ft i tu re  of  his  States,  alter  having  de¬ 
manded  it  three  Times-,  and  cannot  be  deprived  of 
his  Countries,  even  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  States 
of  the  Empire  :  That  no  Affair  of  the  Empire  can  be 
concluded  without  his  Participation  ;  and  that  he  has 
a  Power  of  creating  Counts,  Barons,  and  Gentlemen, 
throughout  the  whole  Empire  ;  which  arc  i  Alleges 
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to  which  the  other  Dukes  of  the  Empire  are 
Strangers. 

Note,  aifo,  That  Duke  Duke  is  a  Quality  given  in  Spain 
to  a  Grandee  of  the  Houle  of  Syha ,  on  account  of 
its  having  feveral  Dutchies,  by  the  uniting  of  two 
confiderable  Houfes  in  his  Perfon.  Don  Roderigo  de 
Syha ,  eld  eft  Son  of  Don  Ruy  Corner  de  Syha,  and 
Heir  of  his  Dutchies  and  Principalities,  married  the 
eldeft  Daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Lin f ant  ado  in  vertue 
of  which  Marriage,  the  prefent  Duke  de  Paftrana , 
who  is  defeended  therefrom,  and  is  Grand fon  of  Don 
Roderigo  de  Syha ,  has  added  to  his  other  great  Ti¬ 
tles  that  of  Duke-Duke ,  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  from 
other  Dukes,  fome  whereof  may  enjoy  feveral  Duchies, 
but  none  l'o  confiderable  ones,  nor  the  Titles  of  fuch 
eminent  Families. 

A  Marquis ,  or  Marquefs,  Marchio,  is  a  Title  given 
to  a  Perfon  in  Pofleflion  of  a  confiderable  Demefne, 
created  into  a  Marquiiate  by  Letters  Patent,  holding  a 
middle  Place  between  the  Dignity  of  a  Duke,  and  that 
of  an  Earl  or  Count. 

Note,  That  the  Word  Marquis,  according  to  fome  Au¬ 
thors,  comes  fiom  the  Mar  coma  wii,  an  antient  Peo¬ 
ple  who  inhabited  the  Marfhes  of  Brandebourg  *,  others 
derive  it  from  the  German,  Marche,  Limit ;  and 
others  from  Marcifia,  which  in  the  Celtick  Language 
fignified  a  Wing  of  Cavalry:  Nicod  derives  it  from 
the  corrupt  Greek  \ ■ofxot.^cc.  Province :  Alciat  and 
Faucbet  bring  it  from  Mark,  Horfe,  taking  a  Mar¬ 
quis  to  be  properly  an  Officer  of  Horfe :  Menage  de¬ 
rives  it  from  Marca,  Frontier*,  and  Selden,  Krantrius 
and  Hot  ten;  an  do  the  fame :  Laftly,  Pafquier  fetches 
Marquis  from  the  old  French  Marche,  Limit,  or 
from  Marcbir ,  to  confine  ;  the  Guard  of  the  Frontiers 
being  committed  to  them. 

Marque fies,  were  antiently  Governors  of  Frontier  Ci¬ 
ties  or  Provinces,  called  Marfljcs. 

In  Germany  Marque ffes  are  called  Margraves. 

Marquis,  is  ordinarily  a  French  Title ;  the  Romans 
were  unacquainted  with  it :  In  the  Not  ilia  Imperii ,  they 
aic  called  Ccmitcs  Limit  anti. — The  fiiil  Time  we  heard 
of  Marque  fits,  March  tones,  is  under  Charlemagne ,  who 
created  Governors  in  Gafcony  under  this  Denomination. 

Alciat  lias  (farted  a  Queftion,  whether  a  Marquis  or 
Count  fi'.ould  have  the  Precedence  ?  To  decide  the  Que- 
Ifion  he  goes  back  to  the  antient  Fun&ion  of  Counts, 
and  ohilrves  that  Counts  who  arc  Governors  of  Pro¬ 
vinces,  are  above  Marquclfes,  who  are  only  Governors 
of  Frontiers  i  and  that  Marquclfes  who  are  Governors 
of  frontier  Cities,  are  above  Counts  who  arc  Governors 
of  linall  Towns.  He  adds,  that  in  conlequence  of  this 
DiilincLum,  the  Book  of  Fiefs  fometimes  places  Mar- 
queilis  above  Counts,  and  lbmetimes  Counts  above 
Marque  fit  s. 

In  France  wc  have  two  Sorts  of  Marquclfes,  viz. 
true  MarquejJ'cs,  i.  c.  thofc  Marquclfes  whole  Effaces  have 
been  ertcud  into  Maiquiiatcs,  or  the  Sons  of  Dukes  ;  and 
petty  Maujuis,  i.  e.  thofc  who  have  the  Vanity  to  call 
thcmlclvrs  Marqueflcs  without  any  Right  or  Title. 

hr  Apart  obleives,  that  the  M.irquifatc  of  Juliers  was 
crcCUii  inro  a  County  •,  but  now  a-days  neither  Mar- 
(jutfies  nor  Counts  are  any  longer  Govcrnots ;  and  as 
they  are  mere  Titles  ol  Honour,  the  Counts  make  no 
Semple  ol  aligning  the  Precedency. 

king  Riihard  II.  was  the  Jiril  who  introduced  the 
Dignity  oi  Marquis  in  ling  land,  by  creating  Robert  de 
Fere,  Fail  ol  Oxford,  Marquis  of  Dublin  \  but  this  was 
a  Title  without  Office,  the  Frontlet  it  being  governed  by 
1  .ouls  M.u  i. hers. 

A  Com,!,  Comes,  is  a  Nobleman,  who  polfelfes  a  Do¬ 
main  envied  into  a  County. 

l.igi'ji'  founts  are  dillinguitluil  by  the  Title  of  Furls, 
1  ur  k  w  bill  r<  tain  the  proper  Name. 

The  Dignity  ol  a  Count,  is  a  Medium  between  that 
ol  a  1  hike  am  1  a  Baron. 

A  (voiding  to  the  modern  life,  moll  Plenipotentiaries 
and  F.mbafliidors  afiinne  the  Title  of  Counts ,  though 
tiny  have  no  Counti'--.,  as  the  Count  d%  Avans,  Plenipo- 
untiarv  at  .'he  Conp.n  Is  ol  Nimegneu,  ik c . 

A  mi;'- iu ly,  all  Centrals  CuimJellors,  Judges,  ami 


•  * 

Secretaries  of  Cities  under  Charlenmne  v 
Counts  ;  the  diftinguifhing  Character  of  a  rn*  c<‘ed 
Count  being  this,  that  the  latter  had  but  '  and  2 
under  him,  but  the  former  feveral.  °ne  ^o\vn 

A  Count  has  a  Right  to  bear  on  his  Arm 
adorned  in  England  with  three  precious  Sr  °r°net> 
furmounted  with  three  large  Pearls,  wherm?^  an^ 
the  Middle  and  Extremities  of  the  Coro  *  m 
above  the  reft.  In  France  a  Count’s  Co^  a^Vance 
furmounted  with  Pearls  even  with  one  another^^  is  ail 
Counts  were  originally  Lords  of  the  Court 
Emperoi’s  Retinue,  and  had  their  Name  r°-°ftl!e 
Comitando  ;  hence  thofe  who  are  always  in 

or  at  the  Emperor’s  Side,  were  called 

or  Comites  d  latere.  Inline, 

In  the  Time  of  the  Commonwealth,  Comitts 

the  Romans ,  was  a  general  Name  for  all  thoV 
companied  the  Proconfuls  and  Prop rm tors  into 
vinces,  there  to  ferve  the  Commonwealth 
bunes,  Pnefcfli,  Scribes,  &e.  ’  85  the  Tii- 

Under  the  Emperors  Comites  v/ere  the  OfiV»r,  r  , 
Palace.  The  Origin  of  what  we  now  call  cittCr  * ' 

owing  to  Augultus,  who  took  feveral  Senators'  r>  bT“ 
Comites,  as  Dion  obfervts,  i.  c.  to  accompany  • C  ,s 
Voyages  and  Travels,  and  to  aflift  him  in  he'CL  “'5 
Caufes;  which  were  here  judged  with  the  lime 
rity  as  in  full  Senate.  Gallunus  feems  to  have  .hA  . 
this  Council,  by  forbidding  the  Senators  being  ft?  j 
in  the  Armies  ;  and  none  of  his  Succeffors  re-eftaUi/J 

cd  1  ti 

Thcfc  Counfellors  of  the  Emperor,  were  really  Count? 
Comites,  i.  e.  Companions  of  the  Prince  ;  and  they  fom 
times  took  the  Title  thereof,  but  always  with  the  A  l" 

dition  of  the  Emperor’s  Name  whom  they  accompanied  ' 

fo  that  it  was  rather  a  Mark  of  their  Office,  than  a  Title 
of  Dignity. 

Conftanline  was  the  firft  who  converted  it  into  a  DN 
nity,  and  under  him  it  was  that  the  Name  was 
given  abfolutely. 

The  Name  once  eftabliflied  was  in  a  little  Time  in- 
differently  conferred,  not  only  on  thofe  who  followed 
the  Court,  and  accompanied  the  Emperor,  but  aifo  on 
molt  Kindi  of  Officers  s  a  long  Lift  whereof  is  given  us 
by  Du  Cange. 

Eufebius  tells  us,  that  Conftantine  divided  the  Counts 
into  three  Clafles  ;  the  firft  bore  the  Title  of  Illujlres, 
the  fecond  that  of  Clariftimi ,  and  afterwards  Spittabiles, 
the  third  were  called  Perfeftijfmi. 

Of  the  two  firft  Clafles  was  the  Senate  compofed ; 
thofe  of  the  third  had  no  Place  in  the  Senate,  but  enjoy¬ 
ed  feveral  others  of  the  Privileges  of  Senators. 

There  were  Counts  who  ferved  on  Land,  others  at 
Sea,  foinc  in  a  civil,  fome  in  a  religious,  and  fome  in  a 
legal  Capacity,  as  Comes  JErarii,  Comes  CapelU,  Corns 
Archialrorum ,  Comes  Commcrciorum ,  Comes  Dftimus, 
Comes  Horreorum,  Comes  Opfoniorum,  or  ylntsoM ,  Corns 
Domefticoriim ,  Comes  Equorum  Regiorum,  or  Corns  Stti- 
buli.  Comes  Domorum ,  Comes  Excubitorum ,  Com  Pole- 
riorum.  Comes  Legtim ,  or  Profeffor  in  Jure,  Corns  Lim- 
turn  Mlarcarum,  Comes  One  Mari t hint,  Comes  Portus 
Roma',  Comes  Patrimonii ,  &c. 

The  Franks,  Germans ,  &c.  pafiing  into  Gaul  and 
Germany ,  did  not  abolifh  the  Form  of  the  Rom»  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  as  the  Governors  of  Cities  and  Provinces 
were  called  Counts,  Comitcs,  and  Dukes,  Dims,  they 
continued  to  be  called  fo. 

Thcfc  Governors  commanded  in  Time  of  War  *  and 
in  Time  of  Peace  adminillcrcd  Jufticc.  Thus,  in  the 
Time  of  Charlemagne,  Counts  were  tlie  ordinary  Judges 

and  Governors  of  the  Cities,  all  under  one. 

Thcfc  Counts  of  Cities  were  beneath  the  Dukes  and 
Counts  who  prefided  over  Provinces  j  the  fu  ll  being  con- 
ftituted  in  the  particular  Cities  under  the  Jiirifdiclion  ° 
the  latter.  'Fhe  Counts  of  Provinces  were  in  iiotlnng 
inferior  to  Dukes,  who  chcmfelvcs  were  only  Governors 

of  Provinces.  ;  f.  r 

Under  the  laft  of  the  fecond  Race  of  the ^  Kings  o 

France,  they  got  their  Dignity  rendered  hereditary,^ 
even  ufurped  the  Sovereignty  when  Hugh  Capet  came 
the  Crown  :  His  Authority  was  not  fdficient  to  opp^ 
their  Encroachments  v  and  hence  it  is  they  jhitc  tie 
vi lege  of  wearing  Coronets  in  their  Arms :  1  aeya  ^ 
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it  then,  as  enjoying  the  Rights  of  Sovereigns  in  their 
particular  Diftri&s  or  Counties.  But  by  Degrees,  moft 
of  the  Counties  became  re-united  to  the  Crown. 

The  Quality  of  Count  is  now  become  very  different 
from  what  it  was  antiently  ;  being  now  no  more  than  a 

T:t]e  which  a  King  grants  by  ereding  a  Territory  into 

a  County,  with  aReferve  of  Jurifdidion  and  Sovereignty 

C°  A ^ere  was  no  ^Jaufe  *n  the  Patent  of  Eredion 
'  timating  the  Reverfion  of  the  County  to  the  Crown  in 
Default  of  Heirs  Male.  But  Charles  IX.  to  prevent:  their 
bejn<7  too  numerous,  ordained  that  Dutchies  and  Coun¬ 
ties, °in  Default  of  Heirs  Male,  ffiould  return  to  the 

^The  Point  of  Precedence,  between  Counts  and  Mar- 
•/fcr  has  been  formerly  much  controverted  ;  the  Rea- 
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jon  was,  that  there  are  Counts  who  are  Peers  of  France , 

but  no  Marquijfes but  the  Point  is  now  given  up,  and 
tfaquijfes  take  Place  ;  though  antiently  when  Counts 
were  Governors  of  Provinces,  they  were  on  a  Level  even 
with  Dukes. 

Wiliam  the  Conqueror,  as  is  obferved  by  Camden ,  gave 
the  Dignity  of  Counts  in  Fee  to  his  Nobles  ;  annexing  it  to 
this  or  that  County  or  Province,  and  allotting  for  their 
Maintenance  a  certain  Proportion  of  Money,  arifing  from 
the  Prince’s  Profits  in  the  Pleadings  and  Forfeitures  of 
the  Provinces.  To  this  Purpofe  he  quotes  an  ancient  Re¬ 
cord,  thus;  Hen.  II.  Rex  Anglia  his  verbis  Com  item  crea- 
wt .  Schlisnosfccijfe  Hugonem  Bigot  Com  item  de  IN  or f.  &c. 
k  Ur  ho  denari o  de  Norwich  &  Norfolk,  ficut  aliquis  Comes 
/jiglia,  &c. 

Counts  or  Earls  are  now  created  by  Charter,  without 
any  Authority  over,  or  particular  Relation  to,  their 
Counties;  and  without^  any  Profit  arifing  thence,  ex¬ 
cept  Ibme  annual  Stipend  out  of  the  Exchequer,  for  Ho¬ 
nour  Sake.  The  Number  of  Earls  being  of  late  much 
increafed,  and  no  more  Counties  being  left  for  them,  fe- 
veral  of  them  have  made  Choice  of  lome  eminent  Part  of 
a  County,  as  Lindfey ,  Holland,  Craven ,  &c.  others  of 
fome  Towns,  as  Marlborough,  Exeter ,  Briftol,  &c.  and 
others  of  fome  Village,  or  their  own  Seat,  Park,  CAc.  as 
Codolphin,  Bolton ,  Danby,  Wharton ,  &c. 

There  are  two  Earls  in  England,  which  are  not  local, 
i.e.  not  dignified  from  any  Places,  but  from  noble  Fa¬ 
milies,  viz,  Earl  Rivers,  and  Earl  Paulet.  A  third  is 
denominated  from  his  Office,  viz.  the  Earl  MarfhaJ,  who 
is  a  great  Officer,  having  antiently  feveral  Courts  under 
his  Juiikliclion,  as  the  Court  of  Chivalry,  now  almofl 
forgotten;  and  the  Court  of  Honour  lately  revived. 

Fie  has  alfo  fome  Pre-eminence  in  the  Court  of  Mar- 
Ihallea ;  where  he  may  lit  in  Judgment  againfl  Crimi¬ 
nals,  offending  within  the  Verge  of  the  Court  ;  whence 
the  chief  Officer  under  him  is  called  Knight- Mar Jhal.  — 
Under  him  is  alfo  the  Herald’s  Office,  or  College  of 
Anns  j  as  obferved  in  my  Treatjfe  of  Heraldry. 

The  Oifice  of  Earl-Marllial  is  hereditary  in  the  mod 
noble  Family  o { Howard',  and  enjoyed  by  the  Duke  of 
horfolk,  the  principal  Branch  thereof;  though  now,  bc- 
cuife  Roman  Catholicks,  it  is  dilchargcd  by  Deputation  : 
But  yet  it  is  to  be  obferved,  it  is  not  given  out  of  the 
Name  and  Family  of  Howard. 

Fails  are  created  by  Cincture  of  Sword,  Mantle,  Cap, 

and  a  Corone  t  put  on  his  Head,  and  a  Charter  in  his 

aiid.  I  hey  are  fly  led  by  the  King,  Confanguinei  noftri, 

oiirCoiifms.  Their  Title  is,  Moft  potent  and  noble  Lord . 

Mir  Coronet  has  the  Pearls  railed  on  Points,  with 
^aves  between. 

Fad  was  a  mighty  Title  among  the  Saxons:  It  is  ob- 

irvct  U)  .  ^K‘  m°lF  ancient  of  any  of  the  Peerage ;  and 
at  tide  m  no  other  T  itleof  Honour  in  Ufe  among  the 

r'm.  Mobility,  which  was  likewife  ufed  among  the 
■w/j  H*lule  it.  |  he  original  Titles  of  Honour  among 

Wm:  MelhW*  and  Thegn.  The  firlt 

^  appropriated  to  thole  of  the  Royal  Family  :  The 

wrrl.r'0  tU  r*u:  .rc^  the  Nobility  :  Only  the  Thant 
-i  lei  wards  diilinguilhcd  into  Majores  and  Minores. 

^\vK  1}K  Majores  7  han't,  or  'Thanes,  were  thole 
u  attended  the  hug  l  iJL  Saxon  Kings  in  their  Courts, 

um  w,  jlc^  Hands  immediately  of  die  King: 

riiuio1/ ln.  1 Hay  Book  they  arc  promifeuoufiy 
mut  and  6 'evviaitcs  Regis.  Soon  after  the  Con* 


queft  the  Name  was  difufed ;  and  inftead  thereof  they 
were  called  the  King’s  Barons ,  Barones  Regis.  Their 
Ongm  is  referred  to  King  Canutus,  who,  taking  the 
Chief  of  the  Damp  Nobility,  to  the  Number  of  3000 
for  his  Guard  ;  and  arming  them  with  Battle-Axes! 
and  Sabres  with  gilt  Handles,  called  them  Tbinr-lith 

TvT°L?rthe  two, Etanifi  Words  theing  or  thein.  Body  of 
Nobility,  and  lith.  Order  of  Battle.  The  ordinary 

1  banes,  or  Thani  minores ,  were  the  Lords  of  Manors 

who  had  particular  Jurifdidion  within  their  Limits’ 

and  over  their  own  Tenants.  Thefe  two  changed  their 

Name  for  that  of  Barons  ;  and  hence  their  Courts  are 

called  Courts-Baron  to  this  Day.  In  old  Authors, 

Charters,  &c.  we  alfo  meet  with  Thane,  as  fignifying 

a  Nobleman  ;  fometimes  a  Freeman ;  and  fometimes 
a  Magiftrate. 

The  Germans  call  a  Count,  Graf,  or  Graf ,  which,  ac- 

cordmg  to  a  modern  Cnt.ck,  properly  fignifies  Judge  ; 

and  is  derived  from  Gray  to  or  Graffio,  of  I  write 

They  have  feveral  Kmas  of  thefe  Counts  or  Graffs,  as 

Landgraves  Marcbgraves ,  Burghgraves,  and  Palfgravcs, 
or  Counts  Palatine.  J6 

■  This  Ja^  ™e,  L  e-  Count  Palatine,  Comes  Palatinus, 
m  antient  Cuftoms  was  a  Title  given  to  all  Perfons  who 

had  any  Office  or  Employment  in  the  Prince’s  Palace. 

Matthaus  fays,  that  Palatines  were  originally  thofe 

who  had  the  Super-Intendance  of  the  Palace  ;  the  fame 

with  what  the  Greeks  called  CuropalaU,  and  the  French 

M a  ires  du  Palais ;  tho’  in  Time  the  Name  became  more 
general. 

The  only  Palatine  of  this  Kind  now  fubfifting,  is  the 
Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine. 

Palatine  was  afterwards  a  Title  conferred  on  thofe  de¬ 
legated  by  Princes  to  hold  Courts  of  Juftice  in  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  on  Juch  among  the  Lords  as  had  a  Palace 
t.  e.  a  Court  of  Juftice  in  their  own  Houfes.  ’ 

The  French  Writers  make  the  Palatines  of  Champagne 
to  be  the  firft  who  bore  the  Title ;  which  they  will  have 
it,  the  Germans  and  other  People  borrowed  from  them  - 
not  they  from  the  Germans. 

At  prelent,  the  Word  Palatine  is  reftrained,  to  a 

I  nr.ee  of  Germany,  or  a  Lord  of  Poland  polTelTed  of  a 
Palatinate . 

In  the  Code  we  find  a  Title  De  Palatinis  facrarum 

Largitionum,  who  were  a  Kind  of  Treafurers  of  the 
Empire. 

Note,  That  Palatinate,  Palatinatus ,  is  a  Province  or 
Signory,  poffeffed  by  a  Palatine,  and  from  which  he 
takes  his  Title  and  Dignity.  The  Palatinates  now 
fub filling,  arc  either  thofe  of  Germany  or  Poland. 
Thofe  of  Germany  are  the  Principalities  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Rhine,  i.  e.  of  Bavaria  and  the  Rhine. 
The  Palatinates  in  Poland ,  are  the  Provinces  and  Di- 
flridls  of  die  PoliJJj  Grandees,  or  Senators,  who  are  the 
Governors  thereof. 

N°tem ajfo,  That  the  Territory  of  a  Count  or  Earl,  was 
originally  called  a  County.  But  now  it  is  ufed  in  the 
fome  Senfe  with  Shire  5  the  one  Word  coming  from 
the  French,  the  other  from  the  Saxon .  In  this  View, 
a  County  is  a  Circuit  or  Portion  of  the  Realm,  into  32! 
of  which  the  whole  Land,  England  and  Wales,  is  di¬ 
vided,  for  the  better  Government  thereof,  and  more 
eafy  Adminiftration  of  Juftice  therein.  Thofe  Coun¬ 
ties  arc  fubdivided  into  Rapes,  Laths,  Wapentakes, 
Hundreds  ;  and  thefe  again  into  Tithings.  For  the 
Execution  of  the  Laws  in  the  feveral  Counties,  ex¬ 
cepting  Cumberland ,  Wejlmorcland,  and  Durham,  every 
Michaelmas  Term,  Officers  are  appointed,  under  the 
Denomination  of  Sheriffs.  This  Officer  has  a  double 
Function  *,  firft,  minifterial,  to  execute  all  Proccffes  and 
Precepts  of  the  Court  of  Law  directed  to  him:  And 
fecondJy,  judicial ;  whereby  he  has  Authority  to  hold 
two  Courts,  the  one  called  the  Sheriff's  Turn,  the 
other  the  County-Court.  Other  Officers  of  the  feveral 
Counties  are,  a  Lord-Lieutenant,  who  1ms  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  the  Militia  of  the  County  ;  Cups  Rotuhrum, 

'Juft ices  of  Peace,  Bailiff's,  High  Conjiablc ,  and  Coroner. 

Of  the  5 2  Counties,  there  are  four  of  ipcciai  Note, 
which  arc  therefore  termed  Counties  Palatine,  as  Lan - 
cajhr,  Chejier ,  Durham ,  and  Ely,  Pembroke  alfo,  and 

Hexham* 
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Hexham,  were  antiently  Counties  Palatine ;  winch  laft 
belonged  to  the  Archbilhop  of  York r,  and  was  ft  ripped 
of  its  Privilege  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ,  and 
reduced  to  be  a  Part  of  the  County  of  Northumberland . 
The  chief  Governors  of  thefe  Counties  Palatine  here¬ 
tofore,  by  a  fpecial  Charter  from  the  King,  fent  out 
all  Writs  in  their  own  Names  •,  and  touching  Juftice, 
did  all  Things  as  abfolutely  as.  the  King  himfelf  in  other 
Counties  i  only  acknowledging  him  their  Superior  and 
Governor.  But  in  Henry  VUIth’s  Time,  the  faid 
Power  was  much  abridged.  There  is  alfo  County-Cor¬ 
porate,  which  is  a  Title  given  to  feveral  Cities,  or 
antient  Boroughs,  on  which  the  Englijh  Monarchs 
have  thought  fit  to  beftovv  extraordinary  Privileges  •, 
annexing  to  them  a  particular  Territory,  Land,  or  Ju- 
rifdiftion.  —  The  chief  of  thefe,  is  the  famous  City  ol 
London  *,  with  York r,  Canterbury ,  drift  ol,  Chefter ,  Nor¬ 
wich  ;  the  Town  of  Kingfton  upon  Hull ,  Newcaftle  up¬ 
on  Tyne,  Haver  ford  IV eft  in  IV lies,  &c. 

A  Vicount,  or  Vi f count,  is  a  Degree  of  Nobility ,  next 
below  a  Count  or  Earl,  and  above  a  Baron. 

Camden  obferves,  that  this  is  an  antient  Name  of  Of¬ 
fice,  but  a  new  one  of  Dignity,  never  heard  of  in  Eng¬ 
land  till  Henry  Vlth’s  Days,  who,  in  his  1 8th  Year, 
created  in  Parliament  John  Lord  Beaumont,  Vifcount 
Beaumont  •,  but  it  is  much  more  antient  in  other  Countries. 
The  fecond  Vifcount  in  England,  is  that  excellent  No¬ 
bleman  my  Lord  Montacute  Browne. 

Du  Cange,  indeed,  will  have  the  Dignity  to  have  had 
its  firft  Rile  in  England ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable, 
it  was  firft  brought  over  hither  by  the  Normans. 

The  Privileges  of  a  Vifcount  are,-  that  he  may  have  a 
Cover  of  Affay  held  under  his  Cup  when  he  drinks,  and 
may  have  a  Traverfe  in  his  own  Houfe.  And  a  Vifcountefs 
may  have  her  Gown  bore  up  by  a  Man,  out  of  the  Pie- 
fcnce  of  her  Superiors  *,  and  in  their  Prefence  by  a 

Woman.  n  r 

A  Barony  is  a  Lord  or  Peer  of  the  low eft  Clafs;  or 

a  Degree  of  Nobility,  next  below  that  of-  a  Vifcount, 

and  above  that  of  a  Knight  or  Baronet. 

Note,  That  Baron  is  a  Term  whofe  Origin  and  primary 
Import  is  much  contefted  j  fomc  will  have  it  originally 
denote  a  Man,  ;  fome  a  Hero  or  valiant  Man  ; 
fome  a  Liber  Linus  or  Freeman  •,  fome  a  great  or  rich 
Man  ;  fome  a  Vaffal  or  Liege-Man.  Menage  derives 
it  from  the  Latin  Baro ,  which  wc  find  ufed  in  the  pure 
Age  of  that  Language  for  Vir,  a  flout  or  valiant  Man  : 
Whence,  according  to  this  Author,  it  was,  thatthofc 
placed  next  the  King  in  Battles,  were  called  Barones , 
as  being  the  braveft  Men  in  the  Army:  And  as 
Princes  frequently  rewarded  the  Bravery  and  Fidelity 
of  thole  about  them  with  Fees,  the  Word  came  to  be 
ufed  for  any  noble  Perfon,  who  holds  a  Fee  imme¬ 
diately  of  the  King.  I  ft  dor c,  and  after  him  Camden, 
takes  the  Word  in  its  original  Senfe  to  fignify  a  mer¬ 
cenary  Soldier.  Mcflicurs  of  the  Port  Royal  derive  it 
from  0 xpo<.  Weight,  or  Authority  •,  Cicero  ufes  the 
Word  Baro  for  a  flupid  brutal  Man  i  and  the  old  Ger¬ 
mans  make  mention  ofbuffetting  a  Baron,  i.  e.  a  Vil¬ 
lain  >  as  the  Italians  ftill  life  the  Word  Barone ,  to  fig¬ 
nify  a  Beggar.  M.  de  Marc  a,  derives  Baron  from  the 
German  Bar ,  Man,  or  Freeman :  Others  derive  it 
from  the  old  Gaulijh ,  Celtick,  and  Hebrew  Languages: 
But  the  mod  probable  Opinion  is,  that  it  comes 
from  the  SpaniJJj  Varo ,  a  (tout,  noble  Perfon  •,  whence 
Wives  come  to  call  their  Hulbands  Princes,  and  their 
Tenants  Barons.  In  the  Salick  Laws,  as  well  as  the 
Laws  of  the  Lombards,  the  Word  Baron  fignifics  a 
Man  in  the  general ;  and  the  old  Gloflury  of  Philo- 
mans,  tranflatcs  Baron  by  a v«p,  Man. 

Barons ,  in  England,  are  Lords  of  Parliament  and  Peers 
of  the  Realm,  and  enjoy  all  the  Privileges  thereof.  They 
arc  not  pin  with  a  Sword  at  their  Creation,  nor  had  they 
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tian  of  what  relates  to  Barons  in  Magna  Chart  cone'  j 
t  eft  i  bus  Archicpifcopis,  Epifcopis ,  Bar  on  thus, 
great  Council  of  the  Nobility,  when  they  conftfH 
befides  Earls  and  Barons,  Dukes,  Marquiflcs,  ’ 

comprehended  under  the  Name  de  la  Coul/cel 
ronage.  W  **' 

Barons  by  antient  Tenure ,  were  thofe  who  held  cc  * 
Territories  of  the  King,  who  ftill  referved  the  T 'em  ^3-n 
Chief  to  himfelf.  Wc  alfo  read  of  Barons  ty  ;  ‘Clu/ 
Tenure,  who  are  fuch  as  hold  Honours,  CaftlJ 
nours,  as  Heads  of  thei r Barony,  that  is,  by  Grands 
geanty  ;  by  which  Tenure  they  were  antiently  fu)r’ 
moned  to  Parliament.  But  at  prefent  a  Baron  /' 
Tenure  is  no  Lord  of  Parliament,  till  he  be  called  rh'ti 
by  Writ.  1  Kr 

The  Barons  by  Tenure  after  the  Conqueft,  wcredhil  A 
into  Major es  and  Minor es,  and  fummoned  according 
Parliament  i  the  Major  es  or  greater  Barony  im¬ 
mediate  Writ  from  the  King  j  the  Minora  or 
Barons,  by  general  Writ  from  the  High  Sheriff  ,f!f 
King  s  Command. 

The  Antients  diftinguiOied  the  greater  Barons  from 
the  Iefs,  by  attributing  high,  and  even  fovertign  Jurif 
difbion  to  the  former,  and  only  inferior  JurifilicUoa  over 
fmaller  Matters  to  the  latter. 

The  Lordfhip  or  Fee  of  a  Baron ,  cither  temporal 
or  fpiritual,  is  called  Barony.  In  which  Sen k  Baron 
amounts  to  the  lame  with  what  is  othcrwifc  called 
Honour. 


A  Barony  may  be  confider’d  as  a  Lord lh ip  field  by 

fome  Service,  in  Chief  of  the  King,  coinciding  with  what 

is  other  wife  called  grand  Scr geanty. 

Note ,  That  Baronies ,  in  their  firft  Creation,  moved 
from  the  King  himfelf,  the  chief  Lord  of  the  whole 

Realm  ;  and  could  be  holden  immediately  of  no  other 

Lord  :  For  Example,  the  King  enfeoffed  a  Man,  of 
a  great  Seigneury  in  Land  •,  to  hold  to  the  Perfon  en¬ 
feoffed  and  his  Heirs,  of  the  King  and  his  Heirs,  by 
Baronial  Service,  to  wit,  by  the  Service  of  20,  40,  60 
Knights,  or  of  filch  other  Number  of  Knights,  either 
more  or  lefs,  as  the  King  by  his  Enfeoffment  limited 
or  appointed.  In  the  Ages  next  after  the  Conqueft, 
when  a  great  Lord  was  enfeoffed  by  the  King  of  a 
large  Seigneury,  fuch  Seigneury  was  called  a  Barons \ 
but  more  commonly  an  Honour,  as  t\\c  Honour  of  G Ion- 
cefter ,  the  Honour  of  JVallingford,  the  Honour  of  Law- 
caftcr,  the  Honour  of  Richmond,  and  the  like.  There 
were  in  England  certain  Honours ,  which  were  often 
called  by  Norman  or  other  foreign  Names,  that  is  ro 
fay,  fometimes  by  the  Englijh,  and  lbmctimes  by  the 
foreign  Name.  This  happened  when  the  fame  Perfon 
was  Lord  of  an  Honour  in  Normandy,  or  fome  other 
foreign  Country,  as  alfo  of  an  Honour  in  England. 
For  Example,  JVilliam  de  Forz ,  de  Force ,  or  k  forti- 
bus,  was  Lord  of  the  Honour  ot  Albemarle  in  Ber¬ 
man  dy,  he  was  alfo  Lord  of  two  Honours  in  England 
to  wit,  the  Honour  of  Holdernefs ,  and  the  Honour  of 
Skipts  in  Craven.  Thefe  Honours  in  England,  were 
fometimes  called  by  the  Norman  Name,  the  Honour 
of  Albemarle,  or  the  Honour  of  the  Earl  of  Albtmrle. 
In  like  Manner  the  Earl  of  Britanny,  was  Lord  of  the 
Honour  of  Britanny,  in  France ,  and  alfo  of  th c  ffl- 
nour  of  Richmond  in  England.  The  Honour  of  Ku  - 
mornl,  was  fometimes  called  by  the  foreign  h* 
the  Honour  of  Britanny,  or  the  Honour  of  rjlc  f‘:il  ° 
Brittanny.  This  ferveth  to  explain  the  T  erms,  o- 
nour  of  Albemarle  in  England,  Honor  Mtaun 
Comitis  Alb cr malt in  Anglia  \  Honor  Britamcx\ 
nor  Britannia,  or  Comitis  Britannia  tn /W*'  . 
Honour  of  Britanny,  or  of  the  EarJ  of  ai  L 
England .  Not  that  Albemarle  or  Britanny  \  ^ 

England,  but  that  the  fame  Perfon  refpati  i  y  • 
Lord  of  each  of  the  find  Honours  abroa  >  * 
of  the  faid  Honours  in  England. 


arc  not  girt  with  a  Sword  at  their  Creation,  nor  had  they  .  .  .  .  „  »;(un IV5  irc  by  fomc«l- 

any  Coronets  till  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  II.  who  gave  1  he  Baronies  belonging  to  Bi (hops,  a  t  ^  ,sl> 

than  ;i  Circle  of  Gold  with  fix  1 'carls  fct  dole  to  the  led  Regalia,  as  being  held  lolcly  a|0|,c,  but 


Rim. 

In  antient  Records,  the  Word  Barons  included  all  the 
Nobility  of  England,  bccaufc  regularly  all  Noblemen  were 
Barons,  though  they  had  a  higher  Dignity.  And  there¬ 
fore  the  Charter  of  King  Edward  I.  which  is  an  Expo  fi¬ 


led  Regalia,  as  being  ncui  wieiy  but 

rality.  Thefe  do  not  conf.lt  in  one  M « 
in  many  ;  lor  tot  erant  Baronuc,  quo  l  mijot 

A  Barony.  according  to  lioratton,  is  :1  b  c| j vidol 
blc.  Therefore,  if  an  Inheritance  be  miy 

among  Copartners,  though  fomc  capital  Mcl  b; 
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.yet  if  the  capital  Meffuage  be.  the  JT<# d 
^  rdntv  or  Barony,  it  may  not  be  parcelled  ;  and  the 
ot  tafL°L-s  q eft  by  this  Divilion,  many  of  the  Rights  of 
^L1  ’  nd  Baronies,  by  Degrees, '  come  to  nothing, 
Co1!'  p^Iudicc  of  the  Realm  which  is  faid  to  be  com- 


fit 


AH  Lords*  of  the  different  Degrees  heretofore  men- 
.  a  Tre  in  England.  Peers  of  the  Realm,  i.  e.  have  their 
ti°ne  *  j  Votes,  in  the  Upper  Houfe  of  Parliament ; 

Scats  railed  the  Houfe  of  Peers. 

Peers  of  the  Realm  being  confider’d  as  the  King’s 
d  eary  Counfellors,  their  Perfons,  out  of  Parliament- 
^cre  1  privileged  (as  others  in  Parliament  Time) 
Jinie’all  Arrefts,  unlefs  forTreafon,  Felony,  or  Breach 
fT  ace  Condemnation  in  Parliament,  or  Contempt  to 
t  ftine  No  Supplicavit  can  be  granted  againft  them 
^ratios  or  Exigent  fued  out  againft  them,  for  A&ions 
°!  1  or  T refpafs .  No  EJJoin  lies  againft  any  Peer  of 
°!  Realm.  In  criminal  Caules,  Treafon,  or  Felony, 
lL  cannot  be  tried  by  any  other  Jury,  but  by  a  Jury 
f  peers  of  die  Rerim,  who  are  not  .a?  other  Juries,  to 
?  put  to  their  Oath,  but  the  Yerdidt  given  in  upon 
their  Honour  fufficeth.  In  .civil  Caules  they  are  not  to 
be  impanelled  upon  any  Jury,  nor  upon  any  Ioqueft, 
k  fafto,  though  in  a  Matter  between  two  Peers.  In 
cafe  any  Peer  be  returned  upon  any  fucii  Jury,  there  is  a 
foecial  Writ  for  his  Difcharge.  Upon  no  Cafe  to  be 
bound  upon  their  goad  Behaviour,  nor  put  to  fwear 
they  will  not  break  the  Peace,  but  only  to  promile  it 
urn  their  Honour  •,  which  was  .ever  accounted  fo  facred, 
no  Terms  to  be  violated.  A  Peer  of  the  Realm 


0f  Counties  and  Baronies 


as  upon 

may  not  be  put  to  the  Rack  or  Torture  to  dilcover  the 
jmdi,  tho*  acoufed  of  High-Trcafon.  Every  Peer  of  the 
Realm  called <co  Parliament  has  the  Privilege,  in  his  lawful 
Abfeaoe*  to  cqnftitute  a  Proxy  to  vote  for  him,  which 
nolle  of  the  Commons  may  do.  Alfo  in  Places  of  Truft 
committed  to  them,  they  are  allowed  to  make  Deputies 
by  tea  Ion  of:Che  Necefiicy  fuppofed  in  the  Law,  of  their 
Attendance  pn  the  Porlbn  -of  the  King,  though  neither 
civil  Law  nor  common  Law  allow  any  other  Teftimony 
,to  be  valid,  but  (iv»ha,t  .is  giyen  upon  Oath  *,  yet  the 
Teftimony  of  &  Peer  ,of  England  given  in  upon  his  Ho¬ 
nour,  without  .any  Oath,  is  efteemed  valid ;  and  they 
>vere .anciently  examined  upon  their  Allegiance,  and  the 
Loyalty  of  their  Chivalry,  ,and<to  put  in  their  Anfwer  to 
a  Ml  fuper  honor em,  -without  .talcing  an  Oath  *,  though  of 
later  Tiwep,  that  Privttlege,  iby  the  negledt  .of  fome 
Lordp,  has  been  infringed  fometimes.  A  Day  of  Grace 
by  the  Favour  >of  the  .Court,  is  not  to  be  granted  to  the 
Plaintiff  in  any  Suit  or  Action,  wherein  a  Peer  of  the 
Raimis  defendant ;  and  this  ;by  Statute-Law,  becaufe 
the  Law  prefumes,  jthat  a  Peer  of  the  Realm  muft  always 
be  ready  to  attend  .the  Peitfon  of  the  King,  and  the  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to 
he  delayed  any  longer  than  jthe  ordinary  Ufe  of  the 
Court,  inicto  -have  Expedition  of  Juftice. 

At  the  Beginning  of  Parliament,  when  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  js-ejeaftud,  of  .all  chofe  of  the  Houle  of  Com- 
wons, -yet :it. is  not -required  of  any  of  the  Lords,  bccaufc 
.the  King  is  profumqd  to  be  otherwLfc  .affured  of  their 
Wriy  ,aud  fidelity, 

hi  all  Cafes,  wherein  the  Benefit  of  the  Clergy  is  al- 
Jowccl  to  other  Men ;  and  alfo  in  divers  Cafes,  where 
Mat  Privilege  is  jt»ken  away  jfrom  other  Men,  every  Peer 

?  [ lc  ^uulm,  .having  place  and  Voice  in  Parliament, 
hnll,  upon  his  Rcqueft,  ;by  i  Edw.Vl.  without 
timing  in  ithc  Hand,  Lois  of  Inheritance,  ,o.r  Corrup- 
<ion  ,vof  Blood,  be  adjudged  for  it  he  fir.ft  Time,  as  a 
'  -though  he  cannot  (tend. 

<or  -fhc  %>p  to  tf\ng  of  Riots  npd  Routs ,  the  Sheri  ft7 
niay  jaik  the  PoJJ'c  Comitatm ,  that  is,  all  able  Men  arc 
11  yet  may  :not  -the  ShqiiifV  .command  the 

A  k  ^cc*r  ®hc  Realm  co  attend  chat  Service. 

Baron  cj|  Parliament  -being  font  for  by  the  King’s 

r  j11  ?*  'jitter,  .or  by  his  Mollengcr,  to  come  to  Court, 
^  y  l  luitaincnt,  or  to  appear  be  lore  .the, Council  Board, 
r  ,n .  ,s  Count  ol  Chancery,  may,  both  coming  and 

(by  ,the  Kin^s  Bored  or  Park,  kill  one  or 

lW*n^  c*vri/IVml,  where  a  Peer  of  the  Realm  is 

liirv  •  °\V  ^c,K^nri  there  mull  be  returned  of  the 
'1M vail  one  Knight,  Qcher.wife  the  Array  may  be 
Vo),  II. 


or 


qVftfht  by  Challenge. 

The  Laws  of  England,  aye  fo  tender  of  tfie  Hqno.ur, 
.Credit,  Reputation,  and  Perlons  of  Noblemen,  **  that 
there  is  a  Statute  on  purpofe  to  hinder  all  Offence  by 
falfe  Reports,  whereby  any  Scandal  to  their  Perfon  may 
arife,  or  Debate  and  Djfcord  between  them  and  the  Com¬ 
mons  ;  and  becaufe  it  is  to  defend,  not  only  Lay-Lords 
but  Bifliops,  and  all  the  great  Officers  of  the  Realm;  it 
is  called  Scandalum  Magnatum. 

The  Houfe  of  a  Peer  canno.t,  in  fome  Cafes  (as  in 
Search  for  prohibited  Books,  for  Conventicles,  be 
entered  by  Officers  of  Juftice,  without  a  Warrant  under 
the  King’s  own  Hand,  and  the  Hands  of  fix  of  his 
Privy  Council,  whereof  four  to  be  Peers  of  the  Realm. 

No  Peer  can  be  afleffed  towards  the  Standing  Militia, 
but  by  fix  or  more  of  themfdves. 

The  Law  allowing  any  one  of  the  Coynmonalty  to  be 
arraigned  for  Felony  or  Treafon,  in  favorem  vit <ey  to 
challenge  thirty-five  of  his  Jury  without  fhewing  Caufe  ; 
yet  allows  not  a  Peer  of  the  Realm  to  challenge  any  of 
his  Jury,  or  to  put  any  of  them  to  their  Oath,  the  Law 
prefuming,  that  they  being  all  Peers  of  the  Realm,  and 
judging  upon  their  Honour,  cannot  be  guilty  of  Falf- 
hood.  Favour,  or  Malice  •,  though  perhaps  the  Law 
fometimes  may  be  miftaken. 

All  Peers  of  the  Realm  have  a  Privilege  of  qualify¬ 
ing  a  certain  Number  of  Chaplains,  who  after  a  Dif- 
penfation  from  the  Archbiffiop  (if  to  him  it  feems  good, 
and  the  fame  ratified  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England) 
may  hold  a  Plurality  of  Benefices  with  Cure  of  Souls ;  in 
this  Manner  every  Duke  may  qualify  fix  Chaplains, 
every  Marquis  and  Earl  five  a-piece,  every  Vifcount 
four,  and  every  Baron  three. 

A  Peer  of  the  Realm  may  retain  fix  Aliens  born, 
whereas  another  may  retain  not  above  four. 

In  cafe  of  Amercements  of  the  Peers  of  the  Realm  for 
Nonfuits,  or  other  Judgments,  a  Duke  is  to  be  amerced 
only  ten  Pounds  ;  and  all  under,  only  five  Pounds  •,  and 
this  to  be  done  by  their  Peers,  according  to  Magna 
Charta ,  although  it  is  often  done  now  by  the  King’s 
Juftices,  inftead  of  their  Peers. 

The  Eftates  of  all  Peers  of  the  Realm  being  judged, 
in  the  Eye  of  the  Law,  to  be  fufficient  at  all  Times  to 
fatisfy  all  Debts  and  Damages,  Satisfaction  is  to  be 
fought  by  Execution  taken  forth  upon  their  Land  and 
Goods,  and  not  by  Attachments,  Imprifonments  of  their 
Perfons,  nor  by  Exigents ,  or  Capias  utlegatum. 

There  are  other  Privileges  belonging  to  die  Peers  of 
England ,  as  eight  Tuns  of  Wine,  Cuftom-free,  to  every 
Earl,  and  to  the  reft  proportionable,  &V. 

Note ,  That  notwithftanding  thefc  great  Privileges  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Nobility  of  England. ,  yet  the  greateft 
of  them  (no,  not  the  Brother,  or  Son  of  the  King) 
never  had  the  Privilege  of  the  Grandees  of  Spain y  to 
be  covered  in  the  King's  Prefence  ;  nor  ever  had  that 
high  Privilege  of  the  Nobility  of  France ,  whofe  domain 
Lands ,  and  their  Dependants  holding  .them,  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  all  Contributions  and  ldillcs>  by  which 
Favour  they  are  tied  to  their  King,  and  fo  enabled 
to  ferve  him,  ‘that  though  there  have  been  Rebellions 
in  the  Kingdom,  yet  fcldom  of  long  Continuance, 
and  never  profperous ;  whereas  the  highaft-born  Sub- 
jeft  in  England  has  herein  no  more  Privilege  than  the 
mcaneft  Ploughman. 

Touching  the  Places  and  Precedences  among  the 
Peers  of  England ,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  (after  the 
King  and  Princes  of  the  Blood,  viz.  the  Sons,  Grand- 
fons,  Brothers,  Uncles,  or  Nephews  of  the  King,  and 
no  further)  Dukes,  among  the  Nobility,  have  the  iirft 
Place,  then  Marquiflcs,  Dukes  cldeft  Sons,  Earls,  Mar- 
qnifles  deleft  Sons,  Dukes  younger  Sons,  Vifcounts, 
E;u*ls  deleft  Sons,  Marquiflcs  younger  Sons,  Barons, 
Vifcounts  cldeft  Sons,  Earls  younger  Sons,  Barons  cldeft 
Sons,  Vifcounts  younger  Sons. 

Note,  That  it  was  decreed  by  King  James  I.  that  the 
younger  Sons  of  Barons  and  Vifcounts  ihouJd  yield 
Place  and  Precedence  to  all  Knights  of  the  Garter, 
quatentts  talcs ,  and  to  all  Privy  Coun/cllors,  Matter 
of  the  Wards,  Chancellor,  and  Under- Trca hirer  of 
the  Exchequer,  Chancellor  of  the*  Dunhy,  Chid- 
y  T  Jullicc 
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Juft  ice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  Matter  of  the  Rolls, 
Chief- Juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Chief-Baron  of 
the  Exchequer  ;  and  all  other  Judges  and  Barons  of 
the  Degree  of  the  Coif  of  the  faid  Courts,  and  that 
by  reafon  of  their  honourable  Order  and  Employ¬ 
ment  ;  and  alfo  to  all  Bannerets  made  under  the  King’s 
Banner  or  Standard  difplayed  in  an  Army  Royal  in 
open  War,  and  the  King  perfonally  prefent. 

Note,  alfo.  That  all  Nobles  of  the  fame  Degree,  take 
Place  according  to  the  Seniority  of  their  Creation. 
But  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  great  Officers  of 
the  Realm,  and  the  Bilhops  are  to  precede,  according 
to  an  A£t  of  Parliament,  31  Henry  VIII.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Treasurer,  Lord  Prefident  of  the 
King’s  Council,  Lord  Privy  Seal  ;  thefe  being  Barons, 
or  above,  fhall  in  Parliament  fit  above  all  Dukes, 
except  the  Son,  Brother,  or  Nephew  of  the  King. 
The  Lord  High  Steward  of  England  is  not  here 
named,  becaufe  it  was  not  intended  that  he  fhould 
not  continue  beyond  the  Occafion,  for  which  he 
fhould  be  made.  Next  has  Place  the  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain  of  England ,  then  the  Lord  High  Con- 
ftable,  the  Earl  Marffial,  the  Lord  High  Admiral, 
Lord  Steward  of  the  King’s  Houffiold,  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain  of  the  King’s  Houfhold.  Thofe  fhall  fit  after 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  above  all  of  their  Degree  only. 
And  if  the  King’s  principal  Secretary  be  a  Baron,  he 
takes  Place  of  all  Barons,  that  are  not  of  the  Offices 
before  mentioned  ;  but  if  he  be  a  Vifcount,  or  higher 
Degree,  he  fhall  take  Place  only  according  to  his  De¬ 
gree.  Alfo,  if  the  King’s  Secretary  be  a  Bifliop,  as 
antiently  was  ufual,  he  takes  Place  next  to  the  Bifliop 
.  of .Winchejlcr,  before  all  other  Bifhops,  who  have 
none  of  the  Offices  aforefaid. 

All  Dukes,  Marquefles,  Earls,  Vifcounts,  and  Barons, 

■  having  none  of  the  faid  Offices,  fhall  take  Place  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Antiquity  of  their  Creation. 

Note ,  That  there  arc  certain  Marks  of  State  that  belong 
to  each  Degree  among  the  Nobility ,  which  they  may 
pra&ife,  or  not  pra&ife  at  Pleafure.  A  Duke  may 
have  in  all  Places,  out  of  the  King’s  Prefence,  a  Cloth 
of  Eftate  hanging  down,  within  half  a  Yard  of  the 
Ground  *,  fo  may  his  Dutchefs,  and  her  Train  borne 
up  by  a  Baroncfs  ;  and  no  Earl  to  waffi  with  a  Duke, 
unlefs  the  Duke  permits  him.  A  Marquis  may  have 
a  Cloth  of  Eflate  reaching  within  a  Yard  of  the 
Ground,  and  that  in  all  Places  out  of  the  Prefence  of 
the  King,  or  a  Duke  •,  and  his  Marchionefs  to  have 
her  Train  borne  up  by  a  Knight’s  Wife  ;  and  no  Vif¬ 
count  to  waffi  with  a  Marquis,  but  at  his  Pleafure. 
An  Earl  alfo  may  have  a  Cloth  of  Eflate,  without 
Pendants,  and  fringed  only  ;  and  a  Countefs  may  have 
her  Train  borne  by  a  Gentlewoman,  out  of  the  Prc- 
fencc  of  her  Superiors,  and  in  their  Prefence  by  a 
Gentleman. 

All  Dukes  cldcfl  Sons  arc  born  as  Marquefies,  and 
the  youngcfl  as  Lords,  with  the  Addition  of  their  Chri- 
ftian  Names,  as  Lord  'Thomas ,  Lord  John,  &c. 

A  Marquis’s  eldeft  Son  is  called  Lord  of  a  Place,  and 
the  youngcfl  Sons,  as  Lord  Thomas ,  Lord  John,  dzc. 

An  Earl’s  cldell  Son  is  bom  as  a  Vifcount,  and  ffiall 
go  as  a  Vifcount,  and  ffiall  have  as  many  Powdrings  as 
a  Vifcount  ;  fo  their  younger  Sons  arc  faid  to  be  born 
as  Barons,  but  ffiall  go  after  all  Barons,  and  before  all 
Baronets. 

An  Earl’s  elded  Son  is  called  Lord  of  a  Place,  and 
all  his  Daughters  Ladies  ;  but  his  youngcfl  Sons  arc  not 
Lords. 

A  Vifeount’s  clclefl  Son  is  no  Lord,  nor  his  Daughters 
Ladies,  and  therefore  the  cldcfl  Son  and  the  elded 
Daughter  of  the  full  Vifcount  of  England,  is  faid  to  be 
the  full  Gentleman  and  Gentlewoman  without  a  Title 
in  England',  yet  a  Vifeount’s  cldcfl  Son  is  faid  to  be 
bom  as  a  Baron. 

All  Sorts  ol  Per  Ions  in  England,  under  the  Degree  of 
a  Baron,  are  called  the  Commons  ol  England ,  including 
the  Orders  of”  Knights,  Liquid's,  Gentlemen,  the  Sons 
of  the  Nobility,  ih‘c. 

Knight,  properly  fignifies  a  Potion,  who  for  his  Vir¬ 
tue  and  martial  Provveis,  is  by  (he  King  railed  above 


the  Rank  of  Gentlemen  into  an  higher  Oaf 

and  Honour.  S°*Kgnity 

Note,  That  the  Word  Knight,  in  its  orV;nat  r 
Knecht,  figmfies  a  Servant  ;  and  has  fin L  l  berman 

for  a  Soldier,  or  Man  of  War. _ There  ‘  1 

Indance  among  the  Englifb,  where  Kniehr’r  0ne 
the  fird  Senfe,  and  that  is  in  Knight  of  the  Sh'  ^  ‘n 
properly  ferves  in  Parliament  for  fuch  a  c 
the  Latin,  French ,  Italian,  Spanijb. ,  and  Duly  In 
guages,  Knight  is  exprefTed  by  a  Word  J/t  Lan“ 
perly  fignifies  a  Horfeman,  as  being  ufuallv  Jn \  pro‘ 
on  Horfeback.  Indeed  the  common  Law  nfrP  °/ed 
calls  them  Milites ,  Soldiers,  becaufe  thev 
Lands  in  Knight-Service,  to  ferve  the  Kino-  a  Jy. !eld 
in  his  Wars  ;  in  which  Senfe  the  Word*  *  ° dlcrs 


ufed  pro  vaJTallo . 


Miles 


Knighthood,  was  the  firft  Degree  of  Honour 
antient  Armies,  and  was  conferred  with  a  urcar  4  t 
Ceremony  on  thofe  who  had  diftinguiilicd  l' 

fome  notable  Exploits  in  Arms.  They  were  •  p 
faid  to  be  adopted,  which  we  now  call  dull'd  asl!  ‘  ^ 

fuppofed  in  fome  meafure  the  Sons  of  him  wjiokniJ^ 
them.  ™ted 

The  Ceremonies  at  the  Creation  of  a  Knight  1 1 
been  various:  The  principal  were,  a  Box  on  the 
and  a  Stroke  with  a  Sword  on  the  Shoulders then 
put  on  him  a  Shoulder-Belt,  and  gilt  Sword  So  ^ 
and  other  military  Accoutrements  j  after  which  hein^ 
armed  as  a  Knight,  he  walks  in  great  Pomp  t0  the 
Church.  r 

The  Manner  of  making  a  Knight  in  En^nd,  js  dc- 
feribed  by  Camden  in  a  few  Words ;  $ui  Eyiejlm  dig¬ 
nitatem  fufeipit ,  flexis  genibus  leviter  in  humero  pmthil 
Princeps  his  verbis  affatur,  fus ,  z tel  fiois  Cbmlb  an  non 
de  Dieu ,  [urge,  vel  fis  eques  in  nomine  Dei ;  Rifc  or  fo 
Knight  in  the  Name  of  God. 

There  are  feveral  Kinds  of  Knights  in  this  Senfe,  viz . 
Knight  s-Bat  chelor,  Knights- Banner  els,  and  in  hwlrnd 
Knight  s-Baronets. 

Knight  s-Bat  chelor,  were  thofe,  who  though  they  had 
attained  to  Knighthood,  were  not  rich  enough,  or  had 
not  a  fufficient  Number  of  VafTals  to  have  their  Banner 
carried  before  them  in  Battle,  but  were  obliged  to  light 
under  the  Banner  of  another. 

At  prefent  they  are  called  Equites  Aur at  i ,  from  the 
gilt  Spurs  that  are  put  on  them  at  the  Time  of  their 
Creation.  The  Dignity  was  at  firft  confined  to  military 
Men,  but  afterwards  was  conferred  on  Men  of  the  long 
Robe. 

Knights  Bannerets,  is  an  antient  Order  of  Knights,  or 
feudal  Lords,  who  pofleffing  feveral  large  Fees,  led 
their  Vaflals  to  Battle,  under  their  own  Flag  or  Banner, 
when  fummoned  thereto  by  the  King. 

To  be  qualified  for  a  Banneret,  one  mud  be  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  of  Family,  and  mu  ft  have  a  Power  to  raife  a 
certain  Number  of  armed  Men  ;  with  Eftate  enough  to 
fubfift,  at  leaft,  twenty-eight  or  thirty  Men. — This  mull 
have  been  very  confiderable  in  thofe  Days,  in  regard 
each  Man,  befide  his  Servant,  had  two  Horfemen  to 
wait  on  him,  the  one  armed  with  a  Crofs-bow,  the  other 
with  a  Bow  and  Hatchet. 

As  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  a  Baron,  who  had  not 
above  thirteen  Knights-Fees,  fo  he  was  not  admitted  ft 
be  a  Banneret,  if  he  had  lefs  than  ten. 

Banneret,  according  to  Spcltnan ,  was  a  middle  Order 
between  a  Baron  and  a  fimple  Knight,  called  fometimes 
alfo  Vexilarius  Minor,  to  diftinguilh  him  hom  the 
greater,  that  is,  from  the  Baron,  to  whom  alone  pro¬ 
perly  belonged  the  Jus  vcxilli ,  or  Privilege  of  the  ftparc 
Flag.  , 

Hence  the  Banneret  was  alfo  called  Banner  ft  uu  ff 
Baro  minor,  a  "Word  frequently  ufed  by  Enfiifi  ,ltLA 
in  the  lame  Senfe  ns  Bauer  el  was  by  the  French ;  thoug 
neither  of  them  occur  before  the  Time  oi  Edward  < 

Some  will  have  Bannerets  to  have  original!)  ^ 
Pcrfons  who  had  fome  Portion  of  a  Barony 
them;  and  enjoy’d  it  under  the  Title  of  Boro  P0*1 
with  the  fame  Prerogative  as  the  Baron  hiniftu. 

Some  again  find  the  Origin  of  Bannerets  m  c  ^ 
o thers  in  Britanny  \  others  in  England.  —  I llls  ‘  ' 
tribute  the  Initiation  of  Bannerets  to  Con  on,  Lc  •  j 
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who  commanded  the  Roman  Legions  in 
,,nder  the  Empire  of  Gratia n,  in  383.  This 
ft?  1  av  theys  revolting,  divided  England  into  forty 


an 


General  cantons  diftributed  forty  Knights, 

Cani°"m  he  gave  a  Power  of  affembling,  on  Occafion, 
t0  j  ° rheir  feveral  Banners,  as  many  effe<5tive  Men  as 
Un  found  in  their  refpe&ive  Diftridts;  whence  they 

'Trailed  Bannerets. 

However  this  be,  it  appears  from  Froijfart ,  &c.  that 
.  jv  fuch  of  the  military  Men  who  were  rich  e- 

Th  to  raife  and  fubfift  a  Company  of  armed  Men, 
n°?j  j  a  j^jo-ht  to  do  fo,  were  called  Bannerets.  Not 

f ^  ver  thatchefe  Qualifications  rendered  them  Knights 
'°'Veon)y  Bannerets ;  the  Appellation  of  Knight  being 
only  added  thereto,  becaufe  they  were  fimple  Knights 

^ Bannerets  were  fecond  to  none  but  Knights  of  the 
f  rter  •  they  were  reputed  the  next  Degree  below  the 
Nobility  j  and  were  allowed  to  bear  Arms  with  Sup- 
ers,  which  none  elfe  may,  under  the  Degree  of  a 
P  ’  France  the  Dignity  was  hereditary,  but  in 

died  'vith  the  Perfon  who  gained  it.  The 

Order  dwindled  on  the  Inftitution  of  Baronets  by  King 
y  HCS  jt  and  at  length  became  extindh  The  laft  Perfon 

created  Banneret  was  Sir  John  Smithy  made  fo  after 
Uphill  Fight,  for  refeuing  the  Standard  of  King 

Charles  I. 

The  Form  of  the  Banneret’s  Creation  was  this :  On 
a  Day  of  Battle  the  Candidate  prefen  ted  his  Flag  to  the 
Kin*  or  General,  who  cutting  off  the  Train,  or  Skirt 
thereof,  and  making  it  a  Square,  returned  it  again,  the 
proper  Banner  of  Bannerets  j  who  are  hence  fometimes 
called  Knights  of  the  fquare  Flag. 

Rott,  That  in  France  thofe  two  Orders  of  Knights-Ba- 
chtfor  and  Knights- Banneret,  have  been  long  fince 
entirely  extinft,  though  all  Noblemen  who  are  high 
and  low  Judiciaries,  ftile  them  (elves  yet  Chevalier , 
Seigneur  \  to  thefe  have  fucceeded  the  military  Orders, 
with  which  the  King  is  pleafed  to  honour  thofe  who 
have  either  fignalized  themfelves  in  his  Armies,  or 
elfewhere  in  his  Service  ;  as  I’ll  explain  it  in  a  more 
particular  Manner  in  my  Treatife  of  Religions  and 
Military  Orders  under  the  Letter  O. 

Knights  Baronet ,  (which  is  a  Dignity  peculiar  to  the 
Englifi  Nation)  is  a  Degree  of  Honour  next  beneatli  a 
Baron,  and  above  a  Knight ;  having  Precedency  of  all 
Knights,  excepting  thofe  of  the  Garter. 

The  Dignity  of  Baronet  is  given  by  Patent,  and  is 
the  lowed  Degree  of  Honour  that  is  hereditary. — -The 
Order  was  founded  by  King  James  I.  in  1611,  when 
200  Baronets  were  created  at  once  ;  to  which  Number, 
by  the  Patent,  they  were  always  to  be  re  drain’d  :  Tho* 
it  is  faid  there  are  now  four  Times  that  Number. 

They  had  feveral  confidcrablc  Privileges  given  them, 
with  an  habendum  to  them,  and  their  Heirs  Male. 

I  hey  were  allowed  to  charge  their  Coat  with  the  Arms 
of  Ulfter ,  which  arc,  in  a  Field  argent  a  Hand  gules ; 
and  that  upon  Condition  of  their  defending  the  Province 
of  Ulfter ,  in  Ireland ,  againft  the  Rebels,  who  then  har- 
ralfcd  it  extremely ;  to  which  End,  they  were  each  to 
raife  ami  keep  up  thirty  Soldiers  at  their  own  Expence, 
for  three  Years ;  or  to  pay  into  the  Exchequer  a  Sum 
Sufficient  to  do  it  j  which  at  8  d.  a  Day  per  Plead,  was 
I095^  now  always  remitted  them. 

baronets  take  Place  according  to  the  Date  of  their  Pa- 
tents,  by  the  Terms  of  which  no  Honour  is  to  be  creat¬ 
ed  between  Barons  and  Baronets. 

he  Title,  Sir,  is  granted  them  by  a  peculiar  Claufc 
*  to  Patents,  though  they  be  not  dubbed  Knights. 

II  both  a  Baronet  and  his  deleft  Son,  being  of  full 
may  claim  Knighthood. 

Knight,  Eqttes ,  among  the  Romans,  was  the 
ccontl  Degree  of  Nobility,  following  immediately  that 

°  ■  7  Sen«ors.  At  die  Time  of  building  the  City 
omc,  the  whole  Army  of  Romulus  confided  oi 

rli  °°r»  •?c  an^  n°°  Horfe  \  which  300  Ilorfc  were 
.  cunglnai  o|  the  Roman  Equi/es ,  or  Knights. 

3  * e  nia^c  the  fecond  Order  that  had  Places  in  the 
Lfi\ c*  Manut ins  and  Sigonius  are  of  Opinion,  that 
Cs  the  Pqudlrian  Order,  and  thefe  Knights  im¬ 


mediately  below  the  Senators, .  Romulus  inftituted  a 
military  Order,  whereof  the  Roman  Cavalry  was  com- 
pofed.  But  no  antient  Author  takes  Notice  of  any 
Order  of  Knighthood  inftituted  on  purpofe  for  the 
War,  nor  any  other  Knights  but  thofe  300,  which, 
as  we  have  obferved,  were  the  firft  Foundation  of 
the  Equeftrian  Order.  The  Knights  had  a  Horfe 
kept  them  at  the  publick  Charge  ;  but  when  they 
were  taken  in  among  the  Senators,  they  refigned  that 
Privilege  to  be  a  Knight.  It  was  neceffary  they 
Ihould  have  a  certain  Revenue,  that  their  Poverty 
might  not  difgrace  the  Order  5  and  when  they  failed 
of  the  preferibed  Revenue,  they  were  expunged  out 
of  the  Lift  of  Knights,  and  thruft  down  among  the 
Plebeians.  Ten  thoufand  Crowns  is  computed  to 
have  been  the  Revenue  required.  The  Knights  grew 
fo  very  powerful,  that  they  became  a  Balance  between 
the  Power  of  the  Senate  and  the  People.  They  neg¬ 
lected  the  Exercifes  of  War,  and  betook  themfelves 
principally  to  civil  Employments  in  Rome  \  infomuch 
that  Pliny  obferves,  in  his  Time,  they  had  no  longer  a 
Horfe  kept  at  the  publick  Expence.  Some  fay,  that 
the  Order  of  Knights,  as  diftindt  from  the  People, 
did  not  begin  from  the  Time  of  the  Gracchi  others 
fay,  the  Privilege  was  then  firft  granted  them,  that 
no  Judge  fhould  be  chofen  but  out  of  their  Order  *, 
fome  Time  after  which  they  took  them  into  the  Se¬ 
nate.  This  however  is  certain,  it  was  only  ncccffary, 
and  that  this  intitled  them  to  the  Knighthood,  without 
being  defeended  from  antient  Knights. 

Next  below  the  Title  of  a  Knight,  and  above  that 
of  a  fimple  Gentleman,  is  the  Quality  of  Efquire. 

The  Origin  both  of  the  Name  and  the  Thing,  Efquire , 
is  very  dark ;  the  Englifi  Denomination  is  con  felled  ly 
borrowed  from  the  French,  Ecuycr,  and  that  from  the 
Latin  Scutum,  Shield,  as  fome  will  have  it  *,  or  as  others, 
from  Sen  tar  ins,  or  Scutiger ,  Shield-bearer  *,  or  from 
Sctiria ,  Stable,  or  Eqtiifo ,  Groom. 

So  many  different  Opinions  of  the  Formation  of  the 
Words  have  given  Rile  to  as  many  about  the  primitive 
Office  of  Efquire s  ;  unlels,  perhaps,  the  latter  has  given 

Occafion  to  the  former. 

* 

Pafquier,  in  his  Refearches,  lib.  2.  c.  15.  maintains  the 
Title  of  Efquire ,  Efctiyer ,  Scutari  us,  to  be  very  antient. 
From  the  Time  of  the  Declenfion  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
he  obferves,  there  were  two  extraordinary  Kinds  of 
Soldiery  in  the  Roman  Army,  the  one  called  Gentiles , 
and  the  other  Scutarii . 

Amnion .  Marccllm,  l.  14.  c.  7.  and  /.  16.  c.  4.  fpcaks 
of  thefe  Scutarii  as  Men  of  redoubted  Pro  we  fs,  and 
even  deemed  invincible.  It  is  added,  that  Julian  the 
Apoftate  fee  a  mighty  Value  on  thofe  Troops  when  he 
was  among  the  Gauls ;  and  hence  probably  it  was  that 
the  Gauls ,  or  perhaps  the  Franks,  finding  the  bravelt 
among  the  Roman  Forces,  were  called  Gentiles,  and 
Scutarii,  gave  the  like  Name  to  the  boldeft  and  braveft: 
among  themfelves ;  fuch,  according  to  that  curious  An¬ 
tiquary,  is  the  Origin  of  Efquire. 

Efquire ,  however,  afterwards  came  to  be  ufed  in 
fomewhat  different  Senfe,  viz.  for  a  Gentleman  who  at¬ 
tended  a  Knight  in  the  Wars,  and  on  other  military 
Occafions,  bearing  his  Shield,  Scutum,  before  him 
(whence  he  was  called  Scutaritts ,  Scutiger,  or  Scutifcr) 
as  alfo  his  Launce ,  and  ocher  Weapons :  Whence 
iiis  other  Appellation  ufual  among  us,  Armigcr ,  q.  d. 
Armour-bearer.  And  hence  likewife  it  is,  that  in  all 
our  .indent  Romances,  the  Hero  is  conftantly  attended 

by  a  gentle  and  trufty  ’Squire. 

After  all,  the  molt  probable  Derivation  of  Efcuycr , 
is  not  from  Efcu ,  Scutum ,  as  is  the  common  Opinion, 
but  from  Eqttus,  Horfe,  the  primitive  Efquircs  being  no 
other  but  what  the  Latins  call  Equi fines ,  who  had  the 
Care  and  Intcndencc  of  the  Equerics,  or  Stables  only. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Title  of  Efquire,  Armigcr,  as 
now  cftablifiied  among  us,  is  the  next  below  that  of  a 
Knight,  Equcs.  They  who  bear  the  Title  are  all  younger 
Sons  of  Noblemen,  and  the  eldeft  Son  of  fuch  younger 
Sons  *  the  eldeft  Sons  of  Knights,  and  their  eldeft  Sons 
fucceftivcly  ;  the  four  Efquircs  of  the  King’s  Body,  and 
Efquircs  created  by  the  King,  by  putting  about  their 
Neck  a  Collar  of  S  S’s,  and  belt  owing  on  them  a  Pan* 
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t>f  Silver  'Spurs.  iLuftly,  .divers -tnhers  in  the  .fuperior 
poblick  .'Offices ,  <are  .reputed  ‘Efqiliros ,  -or  equal  to 
Efquires,  as ‘Sheriffs  of  fGoun ties,  Serjeants -at  Law,  Ju¬ 
stices  df  -Peace,  [Mayors  of  T owns,  /Counfellors  at  Law, 
Batchelors  of  ^Divinity,  -Law,  Phyfick,  &c.  though 
none  of  them  are  really  fo  :  'Daftly  the 'Heads  of  fome 
antient  Families  are  likewifc  Efquires  by  Prefcription. 

Note ,  That  in  France  the  firft  Degree,  next  belqw  a  Baron, 
or  rather  the  laft  Degree  of  Nobility,  is  that  o FEfcuyer, 
Efquire ;  and  that  Perfons,  newly  made  Nobles,  take 
•all  the  Title  of  Efcuyer,  Sicur,  &c.  Efquire ,  M.  &c. 
for  the  King  of  France ,  when  he  makes  a  Nobleman, 
feldom  or  never  raifes  him  to  a  higher  Rank.  And 
then  he  does  not  enjoy  all  the  Privileges  of  the  Nobi¬ 
lity,  neither  do  his  Children  divide  his  Eftate  among 
them,  as  Noblemen,  but  only  his  Grandchildren. 

Next  below  an  Efquire,  in  England ,  is  a  Gentleman , 
who  is  a  Perfon  of  a  noble  Birth,  or  defeended  of  a  Fa¬ 
mily  which  has  long  bore  Arms. 

Note,  That  the  Word  is  formed  of  the  French  Gentil- 
homme ,  or  rather  of  genteel,  fine,  fafhionable,  or  be¬ 
coming  ;  and  the  Saxon  Man ,  q.  d.  Honeftus ,  or  Ho - 
ncjlo  loco  natus.  The  fame  Signification  has the  Italian 
'Gcntilbuomo,  and  the  Spanijh  -Hidalgo ,  or  Hijo  Dalgo , 
that  is,  the  Son  of  Somebody,  or  of  a  Perfon  of  Note. 
If  we  go  farther  back  we  fliall  find  Gentleman  origi¬ 
nally  derived  from  the  Latin ,  Gentilis  homo ,  which  was 
ufed  among  th e  Romans  for  a  Race  of  noble  Perfons  of 
the  fame  Name,  born  of  free  or  ingenuous  Parents, 
and  whole  Anceftors  had  never  been  Slaves,  or  put  to 
Death  by  Law.  Thus  Cicero ,  in  his  Topicks,  Gentiles 
•flinty  qui  inter  fe  eodem  funt  nomine ,  ab  ingennis  oriundi , 
quorum  majorum  nemo  fervi Intern  fervivit ,  qui  capite  non 
funt  diminuti ,  &c.  Some  hold  that  it  was  formed 
from  Gentile,  i.  e.  Pagan,  and  that  the  ancient  Franks, 
who  conquered  Gaul,  which  was  then  converted  to 
Chrifhianity,  were  called  Gentiles  by  the  Natives,  as 
•being  yet  Heathens.  Others  relate,  that  towards  the 
Declenfion  *of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  recorded  by  Am- 
mi  an  us  Marcetlinus ,  there  were  two  Companies  of 
brave  Soldiers,  the  one  called  Gent  ilium,  and  the  other 
Scutariorum  5  and  that  it  was  hence  we  derived  the 
Name  Gentleman  and  Efquire.  This  Sentiment  is 
confirmed  by  Pafquier ,  who  fuppoles  the  Appellation 
Gentiles  and  Ecuyers ,  to  have  been  tran knitted  to  us 
-from  the  Roman  Soldiery  ;  it  being  to  the  Gentiles  and 
Scutarii,  who  were  the  braved  of  the  Soldiery,  that 
the  principal  (Benefices,  and  Portions  of  Lands,  were 
affigned.  The  Gauls  obferving,  that  during  the  Em¬ 


pire  .of  the  /Romans,  khtfScutmii  and  fGenri  •  l- 
belt  Tenements  ,or  Appointments  of  all  *he  q *!  v  ** 
.the  Frontiers  .-of  ‘the  Provinces,  -became  mf0  ^ 
cuft omed  to  .apply  :Uhe  .fame  Names  Gem ij; 

Efcuyer s,  to -inch  as  they  found  their  ttincr  mme^ 
belt  Provifions  and  Appointments  to.  ^  ^ave  ^ 


In  Stri&nefs,  Chamberlayne  obferves,  a  Qe 
one  whofe  Anceftors  have  been -Freemen 
Obedience  to  none  but  their  Prince:  On  whi 
no  Man  is  a  Gentleman  who  is  not  bom  fo  Cl  to°lin8 
Among  the  Englifo,  the  Term  Gentleman  k  a  , 
ble  to  all  above  Yeomen  ;  fo  that  Nobleman  PpflCa’ 
properly  called  Gentlemen.  niay  be 

In  the  Englijb  Statutes,  Gentilis  homo  was  1  . 
good  Addition  for  a  Gentleman,  27  Ed.  Ill  tf  f?a 
tion  of  Knight  is  very  antient,  but  that  ofPr 
Gentleman  rare  before  1  Hen .  V,  ^U!re  or 


Note,  That  what  we  call  Gentlemen ,  Gentilhomm<  ■ 
France,  are  all  Noblemen  born  except  thofe  ^ 
the  King  is  pleafed  to  make  fuch,  either  for  fom  r 
nal  Services,  or  on  any  other  Confideration  fIn  J?n 
Noblemen,  of  what  Rank  foever,  call  rhemfelvesC 
tilhommes ,  and  glory  in  that  Appellation.  AH  otl  ***' 
who  are  not  fuch,  let  them  be  every  ib  rich,  are  all  ^ 
eluded  under  the  common  Appellation  of  Bureheffa ' 
and  all  accounted  Roturiers,  i.  e.  of  the  tifrJ  Efta  ’ 
or  tiers  Eftat ,  as  we  call  it  *,  none  of  them  c  .'ovi™ 
any  of  the  Privileges  of  the  Nobility.  *  ^  ^ 


Note  alfo.  That  the  Privileges  of  the  lower  Nobility  jn 
England,  are  as  follows,  viz.  Knights  are  exci’fed 
from  Attendance  at  Court-Leets.  By  Magna  Cbarta 
c*2i*  they  are  fo  freed  that  no  Demefnc  Cart  of  theirs* 
may  be  taken.  The  Son  and  Brother  of  a  Knight  by 
Statute  Law,  are  capacitated  to  hold  more  than  one 
Benefice  for  the  Cure  of  Souls.  By  the  Statute,  Prm. 
Jacob,  it  feems  that  Knights  and  their  Sons  (though 
they  cannot  fpend  10/.  per  Ann .  nor  arc  worth  200/.) 
may  keep  Greyhounds,  Setting  Dogs,  or  Nets,  to  take 
Pheafants  or  Partridges. 

.  Some  Privileges,  alfo,  belong  to  Gentlemen.  An- 
tiently,  if  an  ignoble  Perfon  did  ftrike  a  Gentleman  in 
England,  he  wastolofe  his  Hand.  A  Gentleman,  by 
St  at.  qubit.  Elizab.  may  not  be  compelled  to  furve  in 
Flufbandry.  The  Child  of  a  Gentleman  brought  up 
to  fing,  cannot  be  taken  without  the  Patents  and 
Friends  Confent,  to  ferve  in  the  King’s  Chapel,  as 
others  may.  The  Horfe  of  a  Gentleman  may  not  be 
taken  to  ride  Poft,  &c. 


O  P  T  I  C  K  S. 


OPTICKS,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  a 

mixed  .mathematical  Science,  which  explains  the 
■  Manner  wherein  Vifion  is  .performed  .in  the  Eye  ;  treats 
of  Sight  in  the  general;  gives  the  Rcafon  of  the  fcveral 
rMod ideations  or  Alterations  which  the  Rays  of  Light 
.undergoes  in  the  Eye*,  and  fhews  why  Objects  appear 
'iometimes  greater,  Fomctimes  Finaller,  fometimes  more 
di  kind,- fometimes  more  confufed,  fometimes  nearer,  and 
■  fometimes  more. remote. 

Note,  That  to  proceed  jn  the  fame  Order  I  have  ob- 
ferved  in  n|l  my  -other  Treatifc.%  I'll  begin  this  by 
treating  of  Sight  in  general  ;  and  previoufly  to  it,  by 
an  exact  Dufcrjptiqn  of  fcveral  Parts  which  compofe 
tlie  Eye  ;  that  thereby  the  Reader  may  underhand 
better  the  Manner  wherein  the  Vifion  is  (performed, 
and  account  more  pertinently  for  the  fcveral  Modi  ji¬ 
nn - 

md 


cations  or  Alterations  which  the  Rays  of  Light 
ilergo  in  the  Eye*  then  I'll  ,pafs  to  Cat optricks,  :  . 
from  thence  to  Lipptrjch,  leaving  Rcrfpeflivc  for  ; 
Treati/ea-part. 


Sum t  is. ol  .fuch  Nccefllty  and  Excellence,  that  every  fome  acrimonious  Humour,  or  fome  lharp 


the  Body  is  directed  by  the  Soul,  the  great  and  beauti¬ 
ful  Fabrick  of  this  afpedable  World  is  known;  and  the 
Things  invifiblc  render’d  conspicuous  by  the  viliblc. 

The  Organ  of  Sight  is  the  Eye,  or  rather  the  byes; 
fince  Nature  has  prelen ted  us  with  two  ;  that  it  by  Ionic 
Misfortune  or  other,  one  .fliould  fail  us,  the  other  re¬ 
maining  fhould  difeharge  the  Office  of  both.  But  the 
Author  of  Nature  has  provided  for  the  Security  ol  Body 
by  placing  them  under  the  Forehead,  on  the  Sides  ol 
the  Nofe,  in  two  Orbits,  dug  in  the  Bones, of  the  Cra¬ 
nium,  that  in  thofe  ofecous  Seats,  they  may  he  the  better 

flicker’d  again  11  all  foreign  Accidents.  To  thefe  Orbits, 
he  was  pleafed  to  add,  For  a  flili  greater  Security, 
Eye-Lads,  or  Veils,  to  cover  the  Eye,  and  dcUm  ij 
from  Dull,  Smoak,  and  all  other  Things  which  coin 

hurt  it.  r.  , 

There  occurs  in  the  Eye-Lids  fcveral  find'  _'uu, ' 
whicli  with  the  Humour  contained  therein, 

Eye  ;  but  more  jHiiticularly  in  the  great  Angle,  ui 
Can  thus,  there  is  the  lachrymal  Gland,,  whence 
How,  excited  to  it,  either  by  an  Excels  of  Sorrow, ‘  ^ 

Ihmi*  nrrimnnlniKi  lilnmmii*.  nr  IblllC  lharp  WlIU 


Body  would, rather  chuie  to -be  deprived  of  any  other  of 
•their  Senfcs,  than  that  of  Sight.  For  with  its  Adjiftuncc, 


ing  that  Gland.  ,  f],rMc. 

In  the  Orbit  are  ‘found  fixMufdes,  applied  to  ^ 
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.  0f  the  Eye.  The  firfl  of  them  draws  the  Eye  up- 
wards,  and  therefore  is  called  Elevator  or  Superbus .  The 
fecon^  which  is  oppofite  to  it,  calls  it  down,  whence  it 
-called  Peprimens,  or  Humilis.  The  third,  placed  in  the 
interna!  Angle,  or  great  Can  thus,  draws  the  Eye  to¬ 
wards  the  Nofe,  whence  it  is  called  Adducent  and  Potator . 
The  fourth  draws  the  Eye  towards  the  little  or  external 
Cambus,  and  is  for  that  Reafon  called  Abducent  or  Indig- 
nlor,  Thefe  four  Mufcles  are  called  Refti  or  flraight 

^  The  two  other  Mufcles  are  the  Obliqui ,  which  environ 
the  Eye,  and  move  it  obliquely. 

While  the  oblique  Mufcles  ad  in  Concert,  and  with 
an  equal  Strength,  the  Sight  is  flrait;  but  if  one  of  them 
be  ftronger  than  the  other,  then  the  oblique  Motion  is 
y }  but  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poflible,  that  Defor¬ 
mity  in  the  oblique  Motion  of  the  Eye,  cautious  Nature 
has  placed  at  the  Root  of  the  Nofe,  a  certain  perforated 
Cartilage,  called  the  Troclea ,  whereby  that  deformous 
Motion  is  moderated. 

As  to  the  particular  Strudure  of  the  Eye  itfelf  5  it  is 
compofed  of  three  proper  Membranes,  and  of  fo  many 
Humours.  I  call  them  proper  Membranes ,  and  not  com- 
0ij,  as  is  the  Adnata ,  called  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen , 
rk  White  of  the  Eye  •,  and  which,  becaufe  it  joins  the  Eye 
with  the  Orbit,  and  inward  Bones,  is  called  the  Conjunc - 
live ,  and  is  thought  to  be  propagated  from  the  Peri¬ 
cranium- 

The  firfl:  proper  Membrane ,  is  faid  to  be  expanded 
round  the  Bail  of  the  Eye  ;  the  hind-Part  thereof,  A  F, 
is  called  Sclerotica ,  or  hard  ;  and  the  Anterior,  viz.  A  B, 
Coma,  becaufe  tranfparent  like  Horn.  Fig.  6. 

The  fecond,  which  is  thinner,  proceeds  from  the  Pia 
Mater ,  and  is  commonly  called  in  its  pofterior  Parts  CC 
Cboroides,  either  becaufe  it  contains  the  Humours  of  the 
Eye,  in  very  near  the  fame  Manner  the  Chorion  con¬ 
tains  die  Foetus  ,  or  becaufe  the  fmall  Veflels  it  is  cover’d 
with,  are  difpofed  in  Form  of  a  Chorus  j  and  Uvea ,  in 

its  Anterior,  QjJ  Q*,  thus  called,  becaufe  it  is  tranfpa¬ 
rent  like  a  Grain  of  a  Grape. 

The  Perforation  of  the  Uvea,  II.  is  called  the  Pupil, 
cx dpple  of  the  Eye  ;  which  by  Means  of  mufcular  Fi¬ 
bres,  is  fometimes  contracted,  when  too  much  Eight  of¬ 
fends  the  Eye;  andfometimes  dilated,  when  there  is  but 
a  moderate  Light.  Thofe  mufcular  Fibres  being  dif¬ 
pofed  round  the  Pupil,  in  a  circular  Manner,  are  called 
the  Ins. 

The  third  Membrane,  or  Tunick  S  S  S,  is  the  Retina, 

Jo  called  as  refembling  a  Net,  and  covering  only  the  Fund 
or  Bottom  of  the  Eye,  oppofite  to  the  Sight.  This 
Membrane  derives  from  the  medullary  Subftance,  T  S  SS, 
o  tic  ptick  Nerve ;  and  is  confide  red  as  the  proper  Or¬ 
gan  of  the  Sight.  r  ^ 

Three  Humours  are  conlpicuous  in  the  Eye,  and  in- 
o  ed  between  thefe  Tumcks,  viz.  i.  The  Aqueous,  a 
impjd  tranfparent  Humour,  fituated  in  the  forc-Part  of 

its  Prow’ bSed,ateJy  Under  £lle  Coma'  and  occafioning 

i  ,e’  PtUQte<J  immediately  under  the  aque- 
’  “ijmd  thc  Uvea,  oppofite  to'  the  Pupil.  '  4 

hir  i T,0USr?r which  fills  all  the 
sives  tiic  r  i t  lC  9ar-lty  °r  Uie  Globe  ;  and  is  that  which 

l fc  £ S0 [2d 8l,re  co  the  Eyc*  °n  ks  back’Part 

Protc^M^j  10l>S  ^  Humours  covered  with 

a*  the  me Jbrane£*  ^iavp  8l  ven  <diftinift  Names  to  them, 

king  onlu  P  and  vHrcous  Timicks.  -,  but  thefe 

1(0 llttl .  t a  1  ^  -  e  J.  .  . .  mcn- 

Mhc  Di^na-100  is  not  much  regarded. 

1  ncic  Drrvim»n.r  _  i  -  , 

the  Organ 

the  tilc  explication  of  Vifion  >  which  is 

(if$igj,t  ctUilS»  or  perceiving  ObjcCls  by  the  Organ 
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of  natural  Knowledge.  Indeed  a  great  Part  of  the  phyfical 

mathematical,  and  anatomical  Difcoveries  of  the  Modems 

terminate  here,  and  only  tend  to  fet  the  Bufinefs  of  vt 
/ton  m  a  clearer  Light.  . 

Hitherto  refers  what  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  others  have 

ddcovered  of  the  Nature  of  Light  and  Colours,  ttefaws 
Inflection,  Reflection,  and  Refraction  of  die  Ravs  • 

tltfl Ne^es,0^!16  EyC’  particuJarly  the  ******  and 

The  better  to  underftand  this  Article,  we  mult  care- 
tully  examine,  previouily  to  all  other  Things,  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Eight  and  Colours,  which  is  the  Medium,  or  Ve¬ 
hicle,  whereby  Objects  are  carried  to  the  Eye. 

,  Eight,  is  that  Scnfarion  occafioned  in  the  Mind,  by 
ie  View  of  luminous  Bodies ;  or  that  Property  in  Bo- 

inn,  W  ereby  they  are  fittedLt0  exc*e  thofe  filiations 

XU  Uk>«  vi 

Light  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote' a  certain  Adion  of  the 
luminous  Body,  on  a  Medium  between  it  and  the  Eye  • 
tyMeans  whereof,  fome  fuppofe  the  one  to  ad  on die 

This  they  call  fecundary  or  derivative  Light  ■  to  diftin- 

guifh  it  from  that  of  luminous  Bodies,  which  is  called 
primary  or  minute . 

Ariftotle  explains  the  Nature  of  Light,  by  fuppofing 
fome  Bodies  to  be  tranfparent,  as  Air,  Water,  Ice,  £sV 
But  fmee,  in  the  Night-time,  we  do  not  fee  any  Thino-' 
through  thofe  Bodies,  he  fays,  they  are  only  tranfparent 
potentially ;  whereas  in  the  Day  they  become  really  and 
adually  tranfparent :  And  fince  it  is  Light  alone  that  can 
reduce  that  Power  into  Ad,  he  defines  Light  to  be  the 
Ad  of  a  tranfparent  Body,  confider’d  as  fuch.  He  adds 
that  Light  is  no  Fire,  nor  is  it  any  Thing  bodily,  radia- 
ting  from  the  luminous  Body,  and  tranfmitted  thro*  the 
tranfparent  one  ;  but  the  mere  Prefence  of  Fire,  or  fome 
other  luminous  Body,  at  the  tranfparent  one. 

This  is  Ariftotle's  DoCtrine  of  Light ,  which  his  Fol- 
Iowers  miftaking,  have  foifted  on  him  another,  very 
different  ;  making  Light  and  Colours  to  be  Qualities  of 
the  luminous  and  colour’d  Bodies  themfelvcs,  and  in  all 
RefpeCls  like  thofe  Senfations  which  they  occafion  in  us  • 
Adding,  that  Things  lucid,  or  colour’d,  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  Senfations  in  us,  unje/s  they  had  fomethins 

fimilar  in  themfelvcs,  fincc  Nihil  dot  quod  in  fe  non 
habet . 


Thefp  !u,nction  is  not  much  regarded, 
of  Sight  obferved  with  Refpeft  to  t 

k  Aft  of & “  dlc  ExPlicati°i\  ? i  Vifion  y 

d%llt. 

by,  from  ar,.ri-Cry  dehned  to  be  aScnfation,  whcrc- 
the Bottom  nf  fi  lmr^0tli°n  C*1C  Nerve,  made  in 
tcfkClcci  from  niT’  by  the  Rays  of  Light  emitted  or 
mon  Scnforv  I?  n 1  -anc  Jlcnce  Cor»vcyed  to  the  com- 
ttinous  OhipA  •  5ra,J?#  t^lc  ^ind  perceives  tlie  lumi- 
TJic  1  lts  Qy?hty,  Quantity,  Figure,  &c. 

l!le  Manner  wTrr  ^  ^oni  dlC!  thereof,  and 

taeR  Z  Jbcrcin  «  ^  efiefted.  make  one  of  the 

53  Mnportant  ArticJcs  of  the  whole  Syflcm 

▼  OL, 


But  the  Sophifm  is  apparent ;  for  we  find,  that  a  Nee- 
die,  in  pricking  the  Flefli,  gives  us  Pain,  which  no 
Body  ever  imagined  to  exift  in  the  Needle.  But  that  ic 
is  not  neceffary  there  fliould  be  any  Similitude  between 
the  Quality  of  the  Object,  and  the  Senlation  ic  produces, 
appears  fill!  more  evident  from  a  GJafs  Prifm,  which  is 
formed  to  exhibit  blue,  yellow,  red,  and  ocher  Colours, 
extreamly  vivid ;  and  yet  no  Body  will  lay  there  is  any* 
Thing  in  the  Glafs  Prifm,  like  thole  Senfations. 

The  Carte/tans  have  refined  confidcrably  on  this  No¬ 
tion  •,  and  own,  that  Light ,  as  it  exifts  in  the  luminous 
Body,  is  nothing  but  a  Power  or  Faculty  of  exciting  in 
us  a  very  clear  and  vivid  Senfation ;  adding,  that  what  is 
required  to  the  Perception  of  Light,  is,  chat  wc  be  fo 
formed,  as  to  be  capable  of  fuch  Scniations ;  that  in  the 
hidden  Pores  of  the  tranfparent  Bodies,  there  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  fubtile  Matter,  which,  by  Reafon  of  its  exceeding 
Smallnefs*  may  penetrate  even  Giafs,  and  yet  be  ftrong 
enough  to  fhakc  certain  CapilJ aments  at  die  Bottom  of 
the  Eye  j  and  Jaftly,  that  this  Matter  be  impelled  by  the 
luminous  Body,  Co  as  to  move  the  Organ  ol  Sight. 

Primary  Light,  therefore,  they  lay,  con  lifts  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  Motion  of  the  Particles  of  the  luminous  Bodies, 
whereby  they  arc  enabled  to  propel,  every  Way,  the 
Materia  Subtilis ,  lodged  in  the  Pores  of  tranfparent  Bo¬ 
dies  i  and  fecundary  or  derivative  Light,  in  a  Con  a  l  us  to 
Motion,  or  an  Inclination  of  that  Matter,  to  recede  from 
the  Center  of  the  luminous  Body  in  right  Lines. 

Father  Malebranche  explains  the  Nature  of  Light  from 
a  fuppofed  Analogy  between  it  and  Sound  ;  the  latter, 
it  is  allowed,  is  produced  by  the  Vibrations  of  the  inlen- 
fiblc  Parts  of  the  fonorous  Body:  Which  Vibrations,  if 
they  be  greater  or  Jels,  that  is,  if  they  run  through 
greater  or  Ids  Arches  of  the  fame  Circle,  are  Hill  per¬ 
formed  in  the  lame  Time,  and  die  Sounds  produced 
by  them,  only  dilfer  in  greater  or  Ids  Degree  of  Strength} 
but  if  there  be  a  greater  Number  of  Vibiuiions,  in  the 
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fame  Time,  in  one  fonorous  Body,  than  in  another,  thefe 
being  clofer,  become  of  a  different  Kind  :  And  thus  their 
Sounds  alfo  differ,  forming  what  we  call  different  Tunes 
or  Notes  ;  the  quick  Vibrations  forming  the  acute,  and 

the  flower  the  grave  Notes. 

Thus  he  fuppofes  it  to  be  with  the  Light  and  Colours . 

AH  the  Parts  of  a  luminous  Body  are  in  a  rapid  Motion, 
which,  by  very  quick  Pulfes,  is  conftantly  compreffing 
the  fubtile  Matter,  between  the  luminous  Body  and  the 
Eye,  and  excites  Vibrations  ot  Preflions.  As  thefe  Vi¬ 
brations  are  greater,  the  Body  appears  more  luminous; 
and  as  they  are  more  quick,  or  more  flow,  the  Body  is 

of  this  or  that  Colour.  _  ... 

This  Hypothecs,  how  ingenious  foever,  is  entirely 

difreo-arded  by  the  Newtonians  ;  who  fay,  that  the  pri¬ 
mary5  Light ,  Father  Malcbranche  tells  us  of,  confifts 
wholly  in  a  certain  Motion  of  the  Particles  of  the  lucid 
Body,  whereby  they  do  not  propel  any  fiftitious  Mat¬ 
ter,  fuppofed  to  be  lodged  in  the  hidden  Pores  of 
tranfparent  Bodies;  but  throw  off  from  the  luminous  Body, 
certain  very  fmall  Particles,  which  are  emitted  every  Way 
with  great  Force :  And  that  the  fecundary  or  derivative 
Light  confifts,  not  in  a  Conatus ,  but  a  real  Motion  of 
thefe  Particles,  receding  every  Way  from  the  luminous 
Body,  in  right  Lines,  and  with  an  incredible  Velocity. 

For,  fay  they,  if  Light  confided  in  a  mere  Predion, 
or  Pulff,  it  would  be  propagated  to  all  Diftances,  in  the 
fame  lnftant  of  Time  ;  the  contrary  of  which  appears, 
from  the  Phenomena  of  the  Eclipfes  of  Jupiter' s  Satel¬ 
lites,  whole  Immeriions,  as  the  Earth  approaches  to¬ 
wards  Jupiter ,  are  found  to  anticipate  fomewhat  on  the 
true  Time,  and  to  commence  fooner  ;  and  again,  as  the 
Earth  retires  from  Jupiter,  their  Emerfions,  which  alone, 
in  that  Cafe  obferved,  happen  later  and  later,  or  lofe 
Time :  Deviating  thus,  very  confiderably  on  either  Side, 
from  the  true  Time  marked  by  the  Tables. 

This  was  hr  ft  obferved  by  M.  Rawer,  and  fincc  by 
other  Aftronomers  ;  the  Reafon  of  which  is  not  owing 
to  any  Eccentricity  ;  but  does  apparently  follow  from 
this,  that  the  Light  of  the  Sun,  relieved  from  the  Sa¬ 
tellites,  has  further  to  travel,  e’er  it  reaches  the  Eye,  in 
the  one  Cafe,  than  in  the  other,  by  a  Space  equal  to  the 
Diameter  of  the  Earth’s  annual  Orbit. 

Light ,  therefore,  according  to  this  Sentiment,  like 
other  real  Bodies,  do  not  move  inftantaneoufly,  but  in 
Time.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  fhewn,  that  the  Light  of 
the  Sun  is  near  feven  Minutes  in  its  Paffage  to  the  Earth, 
which  is  the  Space  of  70,000,000  Miles ;  a  Velocity 
io,ooo,coo  greater  than  that  wherewith  a  Ball  flies  out 
of  the  Mouth  of  a  Cannon. 

They  further,  that  if  Light  were  not_  a  Body, 
but  confuted  in  a  mere  Pulflon  or  Prcffion,  it  would 
never  be  propagated  in  right  Lines,  but  would  be  conti¬ 
nually  inflected  ad  umbram .  Thus  Sir  Ifaac  Newton , 
4  A  Preilurc  on  a  fluid  Medium  (/'.  c.  a  Motion  propa- 
4  gated  by  luch  a  Medium)  beyond  any  Obftacle,  which 
4  impedes  any  Part  of  its  Motion,  cannot  be  propagated 
4  in  right  Lines,  but  will  be  always  inflecting  and  difpo- 
4  ling  itf  il  every  Way,  to  the  quiefeent  Medium  beyond 
4  that  Obftacle.  The  Poorer  of  Gravity  tends  down- 
4  wards,  but  the  PrdVurc  of  Water  riling  from  it,  tends 

.  1  f  M  IF-'  )*  


‘  in  fmall  Magnets,  than  in  large  ones,  Regard  brim*  1  , 
4  to  the  Difference  of  their  Weights ;  and  the  1W  • 

4  that  the  Particles  of  fmall  Magnets  being  nearer^  ^ 
4  other,  more  eafily  unite  their  Forces  intimately  r 
4  ther,  and  aft  conjunftly.  For  the  fame  ReafL 
4  Rays  of  Light ,  being  of  all  other  Bodies  the  moft  • 
4  nute,  it  may  be  expefted,  that  their  attractive  p  mi' 
4  fhould  be,  of  all  others,  the  ftrongeft  ;  and  how  ^ 
4  in  Effeft  they  are,  may  be  gathered  from  the  f03|01^ 
4  ing  Rules.  The  Attraction  of  a  Ray  of  Lhht  arr°  1 
4  ing  to  the  Quantity  of  its  Matter,  in  a  Ratio  c 
4  pounded  of  the  Velocity  of  the  Ray  of  L>/;/ ’ 

4  Velocity  of  that  p roj eft ed  Body ;  provided,  howev  * 

4  the  Inclination  of  the  Ray,  to  the  refraftina  Smf,^ 
4  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  projefted  Body  to  the  H ^ 
4  rizon.  From  which  Proportion  I  gather,  that  the  \t 
4  traftion  of  the  Rays  of  Light ,  is  above  1 ,0C0  0*  * 
4  000,000,000  Times  greater  ;  that  the  Gravity  of  Bn* 
4  dies,  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  in  Proportion  to  the 
4  Quantity  of  Matter  in  each,  if  the  Light  palTes  from 
4  the  Sun  to  the  Earth  in  the  Space  of  feven  Mjnutes 
4  But  now,  as  in  Algebra,  where  affirmative  Quantities 
4  ceafe,  there  negative  ones  begin  ;  fo  in  Medianiclcs 
4  where  Attraction  ceales,  there  the  repelling  Power  niuft 
4  fuccecd  :  Therefore  a  Ray  of  Light,  as  loon  as  it  js 
4  call  off  from  the  luminous  Body,  by  the  vibrating Mo- 
4  tion  of  its  Parcs,  and  is  got  out  of  the  Sphere  of  its  At- 
4  traftion,  is  propelled  with  an  immenfe  velocity.* 

The  wonderful  Divifibility  of  the  Parts  of  Matter,  is 
no  where  more  apparent,  than  in  the  Minutcnefs  of  the 
Particles  of  Light :  Dr.  Nicwentiit  has  computed,  that 
an  Inch  of  Candle,  when  converted  to  Light,  becomes 
divided  into  26961 7040  Parts,  with  40  Cyphers  annex¬ 
ed  ;  at  which  Rate  there  muft  iffue  out  of  it,  when 
burning  418660,  with  39  Cyphers  more,  Parades  in 
the  fccond  of  a  Minute,  vaftly  more  than  a  thoufand 
Times  a  thoufand  Million  Times  the  Number  of  Sand 
the  whole  Earth  can  contain ;  reckoning  10  Inches  to  a 
Foot,  and  that  100  Sands  are  equal  to  an  Inch. 

The  E.xpanfion,  or  Extenfion  of  any  Portion  of  Light, 
is  thought  inconceivable  ;  Dr.  Hook  ffiews,  it  is  as  unli¬ 
mited  as  the  Univerfe ;  proving  it  from  the  immenfe Di- 
ftance  of  fome  of  the  fixed  Stars;  the  Light  whereof  be¬ 
comes  fenfible  to  the  Eye  by  Means  of  a  Telefcopc ;  nor, 
adds  he,  is  it  only  the  great  Bodies  of  the  Sun  and  Stars, 
that  are  thus  able  to  difperfe  their  Light  through  the  vail 
Expan  fe  of  the  Univerfe  ;  but  the  fmaM  Spark  of  a  lu¬ 
cid  Body  muft  do  the  fame,  even  the  fmaileft  Globule, 

ftruck  from  a  Steel  by  a  Flint. 

Dr.  Gravefand  afferts,  a  lucid  Body  to  be  that,  which 
emits  or  gives  Fire  a  Motion  in  right  Lines;  and  makes 
the  Difference  between  Light  and  Heat  to  couftft  in  this, 
that  to  produce  the  former,  the  fiery  Particles  muft  en¬ 
ter  the  Eye,  in  a  reftilinear  Motion,  which  is  not  re¬ 
quired  in  the  latter :  On  the  contrary,  an  irregular  Mo¬ 
tion  feems  more  proper  for  it,  as  appears  from  the  Roys 
coming  direftly  from  the  Sun,  to  the  Tops  of  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  have  not  near  that  Eftcft  with  thole  in  the 
Valleys,  agitated  with  an  irregular  Motion,  by  kvcral 

Refleftions. 


Whether  or  no  there  be  always  Light  where  there  ^ 

‘  every  Way  with  an  equal  Force,  and  is  propagated  with  Fire,  is  difputed  among  Authors ;  as  alfo  'v^ 

<  equal  Kafr,  and  equal  Strength  in  Curves,  as  in  ftrait  be  any  luminous  Body  without  Heat ;  Heatbe^ 

■  r  1  *-  tion  that  may  be  infinitely  diminiihctl,  an  s 

Matter  that  may  be  infinitely  rare:  I  c >  whic \  m  ■ 
add,  that  no  Heat  is  fenfible  to  us,  unlcfs  it  be  more  1 


4  Lines.  Waves  on  the  Surface  ol  the  Water,  gliding 
4  by  the  Extremes  of  any  very  large  Obftacle,  infleft, 
4  and  dilate  themfclves,  Hill  diftufing  gradually  into  the 

«  «  1*  if  1  .  L  1  . 1  J 1...  ^  L.  ^ I  T  A/ 


4  quiefeent  Water,  beyond  that  Obi  lade.  The  Waves, 
4  Pulfes,  or  Vibrations  of  the  Air,  wherein  Sound  con- 

'  .  . .  ^  .  1 


tenfe  than  that  of  our  Organs  of  Scnfc.  ^ 

1  miles,  or  v  1  orations  or  tnc  /\ir,  wni-ran  oumm  luh-  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves,  th.it  Boues i  ai'c 

‘  lilts,  arc  manifellly  inlkftcd  ;  though  not  !i>  confidcra-  mutually  on  one  another;  Bodies  on  0„ 

‘  bly  as  the  Waves  of  Water-,  anil  Sounds  are  propagated  relieving,  refrafting,  and  inflecting  part,intoa 

‘  with  equal  Fate,  through  crolled  Tubes,  and  through  Bodies,  by  heating  them,  and  putting  t  u  ,  For 

'  '  '  ■  vibrating  Motion,  wherein  Heat  principally  coiuii  ^ 

tifin  Degree,  do  cm  it  ^ 


- - 7  . O  ^ 

4  ftrait  1  .ines  ;  but  Light  was  never  known  to  move  in 
4  any  Curve,  nor  to  in  lied  itfelf  ad  umbram'  Whence  it 
is  concluded  by  Sir  Jfaac' s  Difciples,  that  the  Rays  oi 
Light,  are  fmall  Corpuldcs,  cmiued  with  exceeding  Cc- 

1  *  1  .  I  .  .  .  1  -  * _ *  .  .  .  4  .  !  )  1  .  «  A  4  t%  1  4  rN  A  •  ■■  t  K 


lerity  (rom  the  luminous  Body.  As  to  the  f  orce  where¬ 
with  tilde  Corpufclcs  are  emitted,  fo  as  to  enable  them 

to  move  at  the  inconceivable  Kate  of  10,000,000  Miles  loever  mat  jigiumu..  ^ .  p, 

in  a  Minute,  hear  the  liime  Author :  4  Among  Bodies  of  ihines  in  a  Storm,  Quicklilver,  w k  ‘  anj \Vood# 
4  the  lame  Kind  and  Vimir,  by  how  much  anyone  is  Cats,  or  Horfcs,  when  tub  )ec  in  1 
4  linallcr,  by  fo  much  is  its  attradive  Power  greater,  in  Fifli,  and  I'lefl),  when  puti  1  tec .  nrcat  V>i,lCt)’ 

4  Piojioitioii  to  its  Bulk.  'Thu  Power  we  find  ftrongcr  M.  llawkjkc  lias  lurmfhed  u  k  oi 
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„  ap  nr  the  artificial  Produ&ion  of  Light,  natu- 
0flnftances  as  of  Amber  rubbed  on  Woollen 

rally  n°c Qf  Glafs  on  Woollen,  of  Glafs  on  Glafs, 
Cloth  f  v  on  -Woollen,  and  of  Woollen  on  Wool- 

0f  Oylta*'^ 

len,  feveral  Experiments  hereof,  he  makes  the  fol- 
0n  uUeftions  ;  that  .different  Sorts  of  Bodies  afford 
losing  \  diflperent  Kinds  of  Light,  different  both  in 
j  y,  -n  force :  That  the  Effe£ts  of  an  Attrition 
Colons  ant  accorcjjng  to  the  different  Proportions .  and 
are  various? ,  ^  ^  g0djes  that  are  to  endure  it ;  and 

which  have  yielded  a  particular  Light ,  may 

thal L  ahc  by  Friftion,  to  yield  no  more  of  that  Light. 

*  Tl^noiilU  found  by  Experiment,  that  Mercury  a- 

f '  ^ated  with  Tin,  and  rubbed  on  Glafs,  did  it  ftill 
^jgam  ree:  gut  that  of  all  others,  the  moft  ex- 

,n  t^Tirht  was  that  produced  by  the  Attrition  of  aDia- 
<PlEf  ti;ncr  equallv  vivid  with  that  of  a  burning  Coal, 

Sd  by  the  Bellows. 

b' Mr  Boyk  tells  US  of  a  Piece  of  Alining  rotten  Wood, 

.  \ '  Ln  exhaufting  the  Air  from  it  was  extinguifhed  •, 
wlllC1’  [  :ts  Re-Ad  million,  fee  rued  to  come  to  Life  a- 
bUC  Uand  Ihone  as  before  :  Being  no  doubt  a  real  Flame, 
STi'ke  other  Flames,  not  to  be  preferred  without  Air. 
antT L  the  Particles  of  Light  are  atcra&ed  by  other  Bo- 
.  •  evident,  from  innumerable  Experiments.  This 

vf  ’  omcna  was  firft  obferved  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  who 
bv  repeated  Trials,  that  the  Rays  of  Light,  in  their 
p-i {free  near  the  Edges  of  Bodies,  whether  opake  or 
tranfparenf,  as  Pieces  of  Metal,  the  Edges  of  Knives, 
broken  GJafies,  fcfr.  are  diverted  out  of  the  right  Lines, 
and  always  infle&ed  or  bent  towards  thofe  Bodies. 

This  A&ion  of  Bodies  on  Light ,  is  found  to  exert 
itfelf  at  a  fenfiblc  Diftance,  though  it  always  increafes 
as  the  Pittance  is  diminifhed  ;  as  appears  very  fen  Able 
in  the  Paliage  of  a  Ray  between  the  Edges  of  two  thin 
]i]anes  at  different  Apertures  ;  in  which  there  is  fome- 

thin17  very  peculiar ;  the  Attrattion  of  one  Edge  being 
increafed  as  the  other  is  brought  nearer  to  it.  The 
Kays  of  light  in  their  Paffage  out  of  Glafs  into  Vacuum , 
are  not  only  infledted  towards  the  Glafs,  but  if  they  fall 
too  obliquely,  will  revert  back  again  to  the  Glafs,  and 
be  totally  reflected. 

The  Caufc  of  which  Reflection  cannot  be  attributed  to 
any  Refinance  of  tlie  Vacuum ,  but  muff  be  entirely  ow¬ 
ing  to  fome  Force  or  Power  in  the  Glafs,  which  attracts 
or  draws  back  the  Ray  %  as  they  were  palling  into  the 
Vacuum,  And  this  appears  farther  from  hence,  that  if 
you  wet  the  poftcrior  Surface  jbf  the  Glafs  with  Water, 
Oil,  Honey,  or  a  Solution  of  Quick- Silver,  then  the 
Kays,  which  would  otherwife  have  been  reflected,  will 
pills  into  and  through  that  Liquor  :  Which  fliews,  that 
the  Rays  are  not  relieved  till  they  come  to  that  poftcrior 
Sinface  of  the  Glafs,  nor  even  till  they  begin  to  go  out 
of  it ;  for  if  at  their  going  out  they  fall  into  any  of  the 
iurclaid  Mediums,  they  will  not  then  be  reflected,  but 
perfill  in  their  former  Courfe,  the  Attraction -of  the  Glafs 
being  in  this  Cafe  counter-balianced  by  that  •  of  the 
Liquor.  •  J  : 

From  this  mutual  Attraction  between  the  Particles  of 
and  oilier  Bodies,  arife  two  other  grand  Phrcno- 
nuna,  which  we  call  the  Reflection  and  Ref  raff  ion  of 
Lflf'  We  know,  that  the  Determination  of  a  Body  in 
Motion,  is  changed  by  the  Interpolation  of  another 
Body  in  its  Way:  Thus  Light  impinging  on  the  Surface 
of  folid  Bodies,  Ihoukl  be  turned  out  of  its  Courfe,  and 
hcaten  back  or  refleded,  fo  as,  like  other  falling  Bodies, 

to  make  the  Angle  of  its  Reflections,  equal  to  that  ol 

Incidence. 

I  Ids  is  found  by  Experience,  Light  does  •,  and  yet 
the  Caufc  of  this  Elicit  is  different  from  that  juft  now 
aligned:  The  Rays  of  Light  are  not  roll  cited  by  (hiking 
on  every  Fait  of  the  reile&ing  Bodies,  but  by  fome 
.mviT  dilTulcd  throughout  the  whole  Surface  ol' 
the  Body,  whereby  it  ads  on  the  Light,  cither  attracting 

or  renellifur  t. r. _ n . 
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to  the  Eye  appears  fmooth,  are  yet  in  Reality  very  rug 
ged  and  uneven  ;  (Polifhing  being  nothing  but  grating, 
fcratching,  and  breaking  off  the  coarfer  Protuberances, 
by  Means  of  Sand,  Glafs,  Putty,  or  Tripoli)  if  the 
Rays  of  Light,  therefore,  were  refledred  by  (hiking  on 
the  folid  Parts  of  the  Glafs,  the  Refledions  would  never 
be  fo  accurate  as  we  find  they  are ;  but  the  Rays  would 
even  be  as  much  fcatter’d  by  the  moft  polifhed  Glafs,  as 
by  the  roughed.  ‘  It  remains,  therefore,  a  Problem,  how 
Glals,  polifhed  by  fretting  Subftances,  can  relied  Light 
fo  regularly  as  it  docs,  which  Problem  is  fcarce  other- 
wife  to  be  folved  than  by  faying,  that  the  Reflection  of 
a  Ray  is  effected,  not  by  a  Angle  Point  of  the  reflecting 
Body,  but  by  fome  Power  of  the  whole  Body,  evenly 
diffufed  all  over  its  Surface,  and  by  which  it  ads  on  a 
Ray  without  immediate  Contad. 

2.  If  the  Colours  feparated  by  a  Prifm,  placed  at  the 
Entrance  of  a  Beam  of  Light,  into  a  darken’d  Room, 
be  fuccefllvcly  call  on  a  fecond  Prifm,  placed  at  a  greater 
Diftancc  from  the  former,  in  fuch  Manner,  as  that  they 
all  fall  alike,  or  with  an  equal  Obliquity  upon  it ;  the  fe¬ 
cond  Prifm  may  be  fo  inclined  to  the  incident  Rays, 
that  thofe  which  are  of  a  blue  Colour,  fhall  be  all  reflect¬ 
ed  by  it  •,  and  yet  thofe  of  a  red  Colour  pretty  copioufly 
tranfmitted.  Now  if  the  Refledion  were  caufed  by  the 
Parts  of  the  Air,  or  Glafs,  we  would  aft:  why,  at  the 
fame  Obliquity  of  Incidence,  the  blue  fhould  only  im¬ 
pinge  on  thofe  Parts  fo  as  to  be  all  refleded,  and  yet 
the  red  finds  Pores  enough,  to  be  in  a  great  Meafure 
tranfmitted  ? 

3:  Where  two  Glaffes  touch  one  another,  there  is  no 
fenfiblc  Refledion,  and  yet  we  fee  no  Reafon  why  the 
K.iy'j  luouid  not  impingeon  the  Parts  of  rlicGlafs,  as  much 
when  contiguous  r.»  other  Glafs,  a*  when  contiguous  to  Air. 

4.  When  the  Top  of  1  W afi-r-Bubble,  by  the  conti¬ 
nual  fubfuling,  and  exh  Tug  of  tlv  Water,  grows  very 
thin,  there  is  fuch  a  liuic,  and  aimoft  infenfible  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Light  refleded  from  it,  that  it  appears  intenfely 
black  •,  whereas  round  about  that  bbek  Spot,  where  the 
Water  is  thicker,  the  Reflet  lion  is  fo  ftreng  as  to  make 
the  Water  feem  very  white.  Nor  is  it  only  at  the  leaft 
Thicknefs  of  thin  Plates  or  Bubbles,  -that  there  is  no 
manifeft  Refledion,  but  at  many  other  Tliickneffes,  gra¬ 
dually  greater  and  greater.  For  in  one  of  our  Author’s 
Oblervations,  the  Rays  of  the  fame  Colour  were  by 
Turns  tranfmitted  at  one  Thicknefs,  and  refleded  at  an¬ 
other  Thickncls /for  an  undeterminate  Number  of  Suc- 
ceflions;  and  yet  in  the  Superficies  of  the  thin  Body, 
where  it  is  of  one  Thicknefs,  there  are  as  many  other 
Parts  for  Rays  to  impinge  on,  as  where  it  is  of  any  o- 
-thcr  Thicknefs. 

5.  If  red  and  blue  Rays,  feparated  by  a  Prifm,  fall 
fucceflively  on  a  thin  Plate  of  any  pellucid  Matter, 
whofc  Thicknefs  increafes  in  continual  Proportion  (fuch 
as  a  Plate  of  Air  between  two  Glaffes,  the  one  Plane, 
and  the  other  a  little  Convex)  the  fame  Part  refieds  all 
the  Rays  of  one  Colour,  and  tranimits  all  thofe  of  the  o- 
thcr  ;  but  in  different  Parts,  will  refled  the  Rays  of  one 
and  the  fame  Colour,  at  one  Thicknefs,  and  tranfmit 
them  at  another  •,  and  thus  alternately,  and  in  infinitum. 
Now  it  can  never  be  imagined,  that  at  one  Place,  the 
Rays  which,  for  Inftancc,  exhibit  a  bine  Colour,  fhould 
have  the  Fortune  to  ftrike  on  the  folid  Parts;  and  thofe 
which  exhibit  a  red  to  hit  on  the  void  Parts  of  the  Body; 
and  at  another  Place,  where  the  Body  is  cither  a  little 
thicker,  or  a  litrle  thinner,  that  on  the  contrary  the  blue 
fhould  hit  on  the  Pores,  and  the  red  upon  the  folid 
Parts. 

6.  In  the  Paffage  of  Light  out  of  Glafs  into  Air, 
there  is  a  Refledion  as  ftrong  as  in  its  Paffage  out  of 
Air  into  Glafs,  or  rather  a  little  ftronger,  and  by  many 
Degrees  (Ironger  than  in  its  Paffage  out  of  Glafs  into 

Water. 

Now  it  feems  improbable  that  Air  fhould  have  more 

_  ■  «  «  r  if*  1  •  1  f  tl 


tllL'  liu‘'y,  whereby  it  adts  on  the  Light,  cither  attn-ibling  reflcfting  Parts  than  Water  or  Glafs  •,  but  il  tlmt  fhould 
w  repelling  it  without  Contaft  :  By  which  fame  Power,  be  fuppofed,  yet  it  will  avail  nothing  i  for  a  Kcfleftion 
'".‘.’‘  w  forcumlbmees,  the  Rays  arc  refolded  ;  and  by  is  as  llrong,  or  firongcr,  when  the  Air  is  drawn  from  the 
"“■'ll  alii)  the  Rays  are  lirll  emitted  from  the  lumi-  Glafs  by  the  Air-Pump,  as  when  it  is  adjacent  to  it.  II 

.  1  4  *  1  1  t  . _ A..  1 
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r  ous  Body  :  a3  |s  abunuamly  proved  by  great  Variety  any  fliould  here  objedt,  on  Des  Cartes's  1-Jypothcfis,  that 

J1  Argument ii,  by  Sir  Jfiiac  Newton  \  which  arc  as  ’  though  the  Air  be  drawn,  there  is  a  fubtle  Matter  ic- 
loiUiws :  fnnnlv  ir q  Place,  which  beinnr  of  a  denier 


J-  Ik’caufc  the  Surfaces  of  poliflied  Glafles,  which 


vi. v  j  \  C 

maining  ro  fupply  its  Place,  which  being  of  a  denfer 

Kind,  is  better  fitted  for  tiic  Reflection  of  Light,  than 

any 
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any  other  Body,  the  Newtonians  pretend  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Experiment  does  evidendy  convince  that  Rea- 
foning  of  Falfity. 

7.  If  Light  in  its  Pafiage  out  of  Glafs  into  Air,  ftrike 
more  obliquely  than  at  one  Angle  of  40  or  41  Degrees, 
it  is  wholly  reflected,  if  lefs  obliquely  it  is  in  great  mea- 
fure  tranfmitted.  Now  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that 
Light  at  one  Degree  of  Obliquity  fhould  meet  with 
Pores  enough  in  the  Air  to  trail  fmit  the  greater  Part  of 
it,  and  at  another  Degree  fhould  meet  with  nothing  but 
Parts  to  reflect  it  wholly,  efpecially  confidering  that  in 
its  PafTage  out  of  Air  into  Glafs,  how  oblique  foever  be 
its  Incidence,  it  finds  Pores  enough  in  the  Glafs  to  tranf- 
mit  a  great  Part  of  it.  If  any  fuppofe  that  it  is  not 
reflected  by  the  Air,  but  by  the  utmoft  fuperficial  Parts 
of  the  Glafs,  there  is  ftill  the  fame  Difficulty  :  Befides, 
that  fuch  a  Suppofition  is  unintelligible,  and  will  alfo  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  falfe,  by  applying  Water  behind  fome  Part 
of  the  Glals  inftead  of  Air :  For  fo  in  a  convenient 
Obliquity  of  the  Rays,  fuppofe  of  45  or  46  Degrees, 
at  which  they  are  all  refteded  where  the  Air  is  adjacent 
to  the  Glafs,  they  /hall  be  in  great  meafure  tranfmitted 
where  the  Water  is  adjacent  to  it ;  which  argues,  that 
their  Reflection  or  Tranfmifiion  depends  on  the  Confti- 
tution  of  the  Air  and  Water  behind  the  Glafs,  and  not 
on  the  finking  of  the  Rays  upon  the  Parts  of  the  Glafs ; 
the  Rays  not  being  reflected  until  they  have  reached  the 
laft  Parts  of  the  Surface,  and  are  begun  to  go  out.  For 
if  in  going  out  they  fall  upon  a  Surface  of  Oil  and  Wa¬ 
ter,  they  proceed  ;  the  Attraction  of  the  Glals  being 
ballanced  by  an  equal  Force  the  contrary  Way,  and  pre¬ 
vented  from  having  its  Effedt,  by  the  Attraction  of  the 
Liquor  adhering  to  it :  But  if  the  Rays  in  paffing  out  of 
this  laft  Surface  fall  into  a  Vacuum  which  has  no  At¬ 
traction,  or  into  Air  which  has  but  little,  not  enough 
to  counterballance  the  EfFeCt  of  the  Glals  ;  in  this  Cafe 
the  Attraction  of  the  Glafs  draws  them  back  and  reflects 
them. 

This  will  appear  ftill  more  evident,  fay  they,  by  lay¬ 
ing  two  Glafs-prifms,  or  the  objeCt  Glafies  of  two  Te- 
lefcopes,  the  one  plain,  and  the  other  a  little  convex, 
upon  each  other,  fo  as  they  may  neither  touch,  nor  yet 
be  too  far  a-p&rt,  will  be  tranfmitted  above  1000000 
Part  of  an  Inch  a-parf,  will  be  tranfmitted  through  the 
Surface,  and,  through  the  Air,  or  Vacuum  between  the 
Glades,  and  pafs  into  the  fecond  Glafs  •,  but  if  the  fe- 
cond  Glafs  be  taken  away,  then  the  Light  paffing  out  of 
the  fecond  Surface  of  the  firft  Glafs  into  the  Air  or 
Vacuum  will  not  proceed,  but  return  into  the  firft  Glafs 
and  be  reflected. 

Whence  it  follows,  that  the  Rays  are  drawn  back 
again  by  fome  Force  in  the  firft  Glafs,  there  being  no¬ 
thing  elfe  to  occafion  their  Return.  And  hence  too  it 
follows,  that  the  Reflection  is  not  effected,  fay  they,  by 
any  fubtle  Matter,  contiguous  to  the  hind  Surface,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Principles  of  Des  Cartes  ;  fince  that  Mat¬ 
ter  ought  to  refieCt  them  when  the  Glafies  were  nearly 
contiguous,  as  well  as  when  the  fecond  Glafs  is  quite 
removed. 


Laftly,  if  it  be  a  iked  how  fome  Rays  come  to  be 
reflected,  and  others  tranfmitted  ;  and  why  they  are  not 
all  alike  reflected,  fuppofing  the  Reflection  owing  to  the 
ACtion  of  the  whole  Surface  ?  The  fame  Authors  (hew, 
that  there  are  both  in  the  Rays  of  Light ,  and  in  the 
Bodies  themfclves,  certain  Vibrations  (or  fome  fuch  Pro¬ 
perty)  imprelfed  on  the  Rays  by  the  ACtion,  either  of 
the  Luminary  that  emits  them,  or  of  the  Bodies  that 
refieCt  them  ;  by  means  whereof  it  happens,  that  thofe 
Rays  in  that  Part  of  their  Vibration,  which  confpire 
with  the  Motion  of  tiie  Parts  of  the  Body,  enter  the 
Body,  arc  rcfraClcd  and  tranfmitted  *,  but  thole  in  a 
contrary  Part  of  their  Vibration  reflected. 

They  add,  that  every  Ray  of  Light  in  it’s  Pafiage 
through  any  refraCting  Surface,  is  put  into  a  certain 
trail fient  Conftitution  or  State,  which  in  the  Progrcfs  of 
the  Ray  returns  at  equal  Intervals,  and  ilifpofes  the  Ray 
at  each  Return  to  be  eafily  tranfmitted  through  the 
nexL  rel railing  Surface,  and  between  each  Return  to  be 
eafily  reflected  by  it. 

Thcle  alternate  Difpofnions,  which  Sir  ifaac  Newton 
calls  Firs  of  eajy  Reflet/ ion,  and  of  eafy  Xranflnijfion ,  he 
accounts  lor,  by  iiippuling  that  the  Rays  of  Light  %  in 


impinging  on  Bodies,  excite  Vibrations 

happening  to  move  fatter  than  the  Ravs  Ji  ’ 

is  in  that  Part  of  the  Vibration  which  conVniw  1  ^ 

Motion,  it  pafles  through  5  but  when  in  ,i  Wltl' 

Part  of  the  Vibration,  is  beat  back  aaain . 

every  Ray  is  fucceffively  difpofed  to  be  “an|„  a"Q' 

or  eafily  tranfmitted  by  every  Vibration  JLe  1 !i!- 
takes  it.  n  C*1  ovc,-- 

Further,  a  Ray  of  Light  paffino*  our 
into  another  of  different  Denfity,  ^and  in  ;? 
making  one  oblique  Angle  with  the  Surface  ?l  -  gc 
rates  the  Medium,  will  be  refra&ed  or  turnpH  lat  lePa' 
Right-Line,  by  reafon  the  Rays  are  more  ics 

traded  by  a  denfer,  than  a  rarer  Medium.  °n^ at* 

The  Refraction  of  Light,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fly, 
not  performed  by  the  Rays  falling  on  the  ven,  c  r  ’  h 
Bodies;  but  without  any  ContaCt,  by  the  Aft' 
fome  Power  in  Bodies  equally  diffufed  throuchn,,^ °f 
Surfaces  ;  by  which  fome  Power  afting  in  other  C  ^ 
ftances,  they  are  alfo  emitted  and  reflected.  lrcilm' 

The  fame  Arguments  whereby  Sir  Ifaac  proves  rl 
Reflection  is  performed  without  immediate  Conrad  ? 
imagines,  go  a  great  Way  towards  demonftrnin^rK 
fame  of  Refraction  •,  to  which  he  adds  the  folio  •’ 

ones. 


ones. 


1.  Becaufe,  if  when  Light  falls  out  of  Glafs  into  A* 
with  the  utmoft  Obliquity  it  will  be  tranfmitted  at  '•* 
be  then  made  to  fall  a  little  more  obliquely  it  kPro’  ir 

wholly  reflected.  For  the  Power  of  the  Glafs  after1'' 
has  refleded  Light  emerging  as  obliquely  as  poffibk 
fuppofing  the  Rays  to  fall  ftfll  more  obliquely  w;jj  jJ 
too  ftrong  to  let  any  of  the  Rays  pafs ;  confcquentN 
inftead  of  being  refraCtcd  they  will  be  all  reflected?  1 

2.  Becaufe  in  thin  Lamella,  or  Plates  of  Glafs?  Li^ht 
is  reflected  and  rcfraCted  feveral  Times  alternately  “a! 
the  Thicknefs  of  the  Lamella  increafes  in  arithmetical 
Progreffion.  For  where  it  depends  on  the  Thicknefs  of 
the  Lamina,  which  of  the  two  it  fhall  do,  whether  re. 
fleCt  it,  or  let  it  be  tranfmitted. 

3.  Becaufe,  whereas  the  Power  of  other  Bodies,  both 
to  refleft  and  refraa  Light,  are  very  nearly  proportional 
to  their  Denfities  ;  yet  undbuous  and  fulphurous  Bodies 
are  found  to  reflea  more  ftrongly  than  according  to 
their  Denfities.  For  as  the  Rays  aft  more  ftrongly  on 
thofeBodies  to  kindle  them  than  on  others;  fodo  they 
again  by  their  mutual  Attraaion,  aft  more  ftrong/y  on 
the  Rays  to  refraa  them. 

Laftly,  becaufe  not  only  thofe  Rays  tranfmitted  thro1 
Glafs,  are  found  to  be  refracted ,  but  alfo  thofe  palling 
in  the  Air,  or  in  a  Vacuum  near  its  Extremities,  or  even 
near  the  Extremes  of  many  opake  Bodies,  e,  f>r.  the 
Edge  of  a  Knife,  undergo  a  fimilar  Inflexion,  from  the 
Attraaion  of  the  Body. 

In  Ifland  Cryftal  is  obferved  a  Kind  of  double  Re¬ 
fraction,  very  different  from  what  we  find  in  any  other 
Body  ;  the  Rays  that  fall  obliquely  being  not  only  dil- 
perfed,  with  a  double  Refraction  in  one  and  the  fame 
Surface,  but  even  the  perpendicular  Rays  themfclves  arc 
moft  of  them  divided  into  two  Beams,  and  arc  equal  in 
Degrees  of  Light ,  at  lealt  nearly  to  each  other :  Whence 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  takes  Occafion  to  fufpeCt  that  there  are 
in  Light  fome  other  original  Properties  befides  thofe  hi¬ 
therto  deferibed  ;  and  particularly,  that  the  Rays  have 
different  Sides,  endowed  with  feveral  original  Pro¬ 


perties. 

For,  of  thefe  Refractions  the  one  is  performed  in  the 
ufual  Manner,  i.  e.  the  Sine  of  Incidence  is  to  that  ol 
Refraction  as  5  is  to  3,  and  the  other  in  an  unulual 
Manner ;  and  yet  the  fame  Ray  is  refrafted  foimtimo 
in  one  Manner  and  fometimes  in  another,  according  to 
the  various  Pofi  cions  which  its  feveral  Sides  have,  in 
refpeCt  of  the  Cryftal.  Thefe  Difpofi cions,  he  mews, 
niuft  have  cxillcd  originally  in  the  Rays,  without  having 
undergone  any  Alterations  in  chat  Helped,  by  die 
Cryftal,  . 

Every  Ray  of  Light  therefore  lias  two  oppofue  oicics 
the  one  originally  endued  with  a  Property,  whereon  itj 
unufual  Refraction  depends,  and  the  other  not  cm  w 

with  that  Property.  _  , 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  having  obferved  the  vivid  colon  1 
Image,  project'd  on  the  Wall  of  a  darknal  Uooni,  ’; 
the  Sun-Beams  tranfmitted  through  a  Prifin,  t()  *  1 

1  (IliU 

1 


4  « 


1  4 
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,  fl<5  1onK  as  broad,  fetting  himfelf  to  enquire  into  ; 
Times  as  W  ^  ^  Difproporrion,  was  led  from  the  • 
the  *ea»n  to  the '  experimentum  cruets  \  whence,  1 
other  E*P  ,  »e  di  (cove  red  the  Caufe  of  the  Phseno-  < 

he  pretfn  he  ’that  fome  of  the  Rays  of  Light  were  more 
me""? l.  .,’n  others,  and  therefore  exhibited  feveral  1 
rlfraW  Sun  under  the  Appearance  of  one  extend- 

proceeded  to  conclude,  that  Light  itfelf 

\h?Leneous  Mixture  of.  Rays  differently  refrangi- 
is  a  heter  „  h(j  ^iftinguiflies  Light  into  two  Kinds, 

bl£  5  f  r  whole  Rays  are  equally  refrangible,  which  he 

«*•  ,1,0 rm0L  Similar ,  or  uniform  Light ;  and  that 

whole  Rays  are  unequally  refrangible;  which  he  calls 

three  Affeaions  of  Light ,  wherein  he 

JL  its  Rays  to  differ,  viz.  Refrangibility,  Reflexi - 

°cn  and  Colpuf,  and  thofe  Rays  which  agree  in 

3°tee  alfo  in  the  ’  other  two  :  Whence  they 

f  be  well  defined  homogeneal,  though  in  fome  other 

l!ar  .Ac  rliev  may  polfibly  be  Keterogeneah 

RefF  •  Colours  exhibited  by  homogeneal  Light, 

,  M,  ’homogeneal  Colours  ;  ‘  and  thofe  produced  by 

*****  Tl 'f  ”■** 

,  hid  down,  he  advances  feveral  Propofi tions. 
tl0A  that  the  Sun’s  Light  confifts  of  Rays  differ- 
lna  bv  indefinite  .Degrees  of  Refrangibility.  Secondly 
w  Thvs  which  clitfcr  in  Refrangibility,  when  parted 
£  one  another,  do  proportionably  differ  in  the  Co- 
\ours  which  they  exhibit.  Thirdly,  that  there  are  as 
many  fimple  and  -  homogeneal  Colours  as  Degrees  of 
Refrangibility  ;  for  to  every  Degree  of  Refrangibility 
belon0^ a  different  Colour.  Fourthly,  Whitenefs  in  all 
Rcfpeds  like  that  of  the  Sun’s  immediate  Light,  and  of 
the  ufual  Obiefts  of  our  Senfes,  cannot  be  compounded 
of  fimple  Colours,  without  an  indefinite  Variety  of 
them-  for  to  fuch  a  Compofition  there  are  required 
Kays  endued  with  all  the  indefinite  Degrees '  of  Rc- 
tian°ibility,  which  infer  as  many  fimple  Colours.  Fifth¬ 
ly  the  Rays  o (Light  do  not  ad  on  one  another,  in 
palTmg through  die  fame  Medium.  Sixthly,  the  Rays 
if  mt  do  not  fuffer  one  Alteration  ot  their  Qualities 
ismMruSm,  nor  from  the  adjacent  quiefeent  Me¬ 
dium.  Seventhly,  there  can  be  no  homogeneal  Colours 
produced  out  of  Light  by  Refraction., ,  which  are  not 
commixed  in  it  before  *,  fmcc  Refraction ,  as  was  before 
obferved,  changes  not  the  Qualities  of  the  Rays,  but 
only  feparates  thofe  which  have  divers  Qualities,  by 
means  of  their  different  Refrangibility.  Eighthly,  the 
Sun’s  Light  is  an  Aggregate  of  homogeneal  Colours  ; 
whence  homogeneal  Colours  may  be  called  primitive  or 
or  final, 

\Yc  have  already  obfci*ved,  that  the  Rays  of  Light 
arc  compofed  of  clHfimilar  or  heterogeneous  Parts  ;  fome 
of  them  being,  in  all  Probability  greater,  others  Jcfs, 
Now  the  fmaller  the  Parts  arc,  by  fo  much  the  more 
refrangible  they  are,  i.  c,  they  are  lo  much  the  more 
cafily  diverted  out  of  their  reftilinear  Courfe  •,  and  thofe 
Parts  which  differ  in  Refrangibility  (confequencly  in 
Bulk)  we  have  alfo  obferved  differ  in  Colour. 

Hence  arifes  the  whole  Theory  of  Colours  ;  thofe 
Luts,  v.  gr.  which  are  the  mod  refrangible,  conftitutc 
Violet  Colours  (lay  fome  modern  Philofophers)  that  is, 
the  mod  minute  Particles  of  Light,  when  fcparatciy 
impelled  oil  the  Organ,  do  there  excite  the  fhorcefl  Vi¬ 
brations  in  the  Retina,  which  are  thence  communicated 
by  the  lblid  Part  of  the  optick  Nerve  in  the  Brain,  and 
twite  hi  us  the  Scnfation  of  Violet-Colour,  the  dimmed 
a!'d  molt  languid  of  all  Colours  •,  and  thofe  Particles  on 
the  contrary,  which  are  the  lead  refrangible,  conftitutc 
a  Kay  ot  a  red  Colour,  i,  c.  the  greated  Particles  of  Light 
write  the  longed  Vibrations  in  the  Retina,  and  fo  convey 
the  Scnfation  of  a  red  Colour,  as  being  the  mod  bright 
a,Kl  vivid  of  all  others.  The  other  Particles  being  di- 
jjiiguilhcd  into  little  Rays,  according  to  their  refpeftive 
magnitudes  and  Degrees  of  Refrangibility,  excite  intcr- 
"Hiliate  Vibrations,  and  fo  occafion  Scnfhtions  ol  the  in- 
’jinicdiatc  Colours  ;  in  like  Manner  as  the  Vibrations  of 
'he  Air,  according  to  their  different  Magnitudes,  excite 
1  Rations  of  different  Sounds.  The  Colours  then  of 
little  Rays  not  being  any  adventitious  Modifications. 

0  win,  but  connate,  primitive,  and  neccffary  Pro- 
Vol.  Ii. 


.  parties,  refulting  in  all  Probability  from  their  different 
Magnitudes,  mud  be  perpetual  and  immutable,  not  to 
be  altered  by  any  Refleftion,  Refraftion,  or  any  fubfe- 
quent  Modification. 

Others  explain  Refraction  in  a  clearer  and  more  con¬ 
oid  Manner,  and  fay  that  it  happens  either  by  acceding 
to  the  Perpendicular ,  or  receding  from  it.  For  when 
Light  paffes  from  a  rarer  or  thinner  Medium  into  one 
more  denfe,  viz.  from  Air  into  Water  or  Glals,  then  it 
is  refracted  by  acceding  to  the  Perpendicular  j  but  when 
it  paffes  from  a  thicker  Medium  into  a  thinner,  viz.  from 
Glals  into  Water,  or  from  Water  into  Air,  the  Refrac¬ 
tion  happens  by  its  Recefs  from  the  Perpendicular. 

But  to  give  a  dill  clearer  Notion  of  the  Refraction  of 
Light,  they  illuftrate  it  with  the  following  Experiments  ; 
— Therefore  let  us  imagine  that  AHBGC,  fig.  8.  is 
an  earthen  Vefiel,  in  the  Bottom  whereof  there  is  the 
Crown-piece  B,  that  Crown-piece  will  certainly  be  feen 
by  the  Eye  placed  in  E,  by  means  of  the  Ray  BE; 
but  not  by  the  Eye  placed  in  D ;  for  the  Ray  D  H  is 
terminated  in  H,  not  in  B.  But  if  the  Vcffel  be  filled 
with  Water  to  the  very  Top  or  Superficies,  A  C  (which 
though  it  be  feen  here  covered  with  a  Cloth,  can  not- 
withdanding,  be  imagined  uncovered)  then  the  Ray 
which  was  carried  from  the  Point  B  into  E,  will  be. re¬ 
fracted  in  the  Point  1,  where  the  Superficies  of  the  Air 
occurs,  and  tends  towards  D,  in  receding  from  the 
Line  F  i  G,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  Superficies 
A  /  C :  And  then  the  Crown-piece  will  be  feen  by  him 
who  will  be  placed  in  D ;  and  will  be  referred  not  to 
die  Point  B,  but  to  the  Point  H. 

The  Experiment  of  this  is  eafily  made,  by  taking  a 
pretty  deep  Difh,  and  putting  in  the  Bottom  a  Crown 
or  Half  a  Crown-piece,  and  then  going  backward  from 
the  Dilli  till  the  Edges  thereof  hinder  us  from  feeing  the 
Piece  any  longer  ;  but  if  we  put  Water  in  the  Difh,  we 
Hull  fee  the  Piece  from  that  Place  ;  whence  we  could 
not  fee  it  before. 


If  the  Veil'd  AHBGC,  fig.  8.  be  a  Glafs  Vcffel, 
and  the  Side  C  G  oppofed  to  the  Sun,  as  well  as  the 
Superficy  A  /  C,  be  covered  in  fuch  a  Manner,  thac 
there  be  but  the  very  little  Hole  i  left  for  the  Pafiage  of 
the  Light,  then  the  Ray  D  /  will  tend  towards  the  Point 
H.  But  if  the  Vellel  be  filled  with  Water,  through 
the  fmall  Tube  M  N,  then  the  Ray  which  was  carried 
into  H  will  be  refracted  by  acceding  to  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  F/G,  and  environ  the  Point  B.  The  Quantity  of 
this  Refraction  will  be  .  known,  by  adapting  either  a  Se¬ 
micircle  or  the  Quadrant  of  a  Circle  within  the  Veffel, 
or  in  any  other  Manner ;  for  I  do  not  pretend  to  relate 
here  the  different  Means  invented,  ufed,  and  adapted 
by  the  Learned,  to  the  Mcnfuration  of  Refraction. 

But  to  underftand  better  what  follows  ;  we  muff:  ad¬ 
mit  here  the  Definitions  of  divers  Angles :  Therefore 
let’s  examine  the  19th  Figure  of  our  Table  of  Opticks, 
in  which  the  Ray  A  B  is  imagined  to  pafs  obliquely 
from  Air  into  Water  or  Glafs ;  this  being  directed  to¬ 
wards  P,  will  notwithftanding  defeend  refrafted  into  the 
Point  I,  becaufc  meeting  with  a  denier  Body,  by  ac¬ 
ceding  to  the  Perpendicular  FI  B  G,  and  for  the  fame 
Reafon  the  Ray  K  B,  which  inclined  towards  O,  will 

incline  towards  L. 

Then  the  Angle  ABC  formed  by  the  Ray  A  B,  and 
the  Superficy  B  C,  is  called  Angle  of  Incidence  ;  likewife 
the  Angle  K  B  C,  is  an  Angle  of  Incidence . 

The  Angle  A  B  H,  forpicd  by  the  Ray  A  B,  and 
the  Perpendicular  IT  B,  is  the  Angle  of  Inclination ,  and 
the  lame  is  to  be  laid  of  the  Angle  IC  B  M. 

■  The  Angle  G  B  I,  formed  by  the  refrafted  Ray  B  I, 
and  the  Perpendicular  B  G,  is  called  a  refracted  Angle, 

as  well  as  the  Angle  N  B  L. 

Laftly,  the  Angle  I B  P,  formed  by  the  refrafted  Ray 

B  I,  and  the  right  Ray  A  B,  imagined  to  be  carried  into 
p  (the  fame  to  be  faid  of  the  Angle  LBO)  is  called  the 

Angle  of  Refraction . 

Bes  Cartes  has  vciy  ingenioufly  obferved,  that  there 
is  not  always  the  fame  Ratio  between  the  Angles  of  Incli¬ 
nation,  and  thofe  refraCtcd.  For  that  Ratio  changes  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  Inclination  of  the  Rays  i  whence 
though  the  Ratio  which  is  between  the  Angle  ol  Incli¬ 
nation  ABIT,  and  the  ref  rafted  Angle  GBI,  be  very 

well  underffootl,  it  cannot  be  carried  to  Klim  anci 
h  v  Jn  ii 


N  B  U  becaufe  the  Angle  A  B  is  more  inclined  on  .the 
Superficy  C  B  than  K  B,  But  the  Ratio  of  the  Sines  of 
the  Angles  of  Inclination  to  the  Sines  of  the  refracted 
Angles,  b  always  the  fame,  v.gr.  if  we  know  the  Ratio 
of  the  Line  A  H,  which  is  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  A  BH 
to  the  Line  G  I,  which  is  the  Sine  of  the  refracted  Angle 
G  B  I ;  we’ll  find  the  fame  Ratio  between  the  Angle 
K  M,  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  KBM,  and  the  Line  N. 

L,  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  NBL. 

This  having  not  been  attentively  confidered  by  Alha- 
szenus,  an  Arab ,  who  lived  in  the  1 1  th  Century  ;  nor 
by  Vitellius  who  lived  in  the  14th,  both  attempted  to 
obferve  by  means  of  Inftrumcnts  the  Quantity  of  the 
refradted  Angles,  to  reduce  them  into  Tables  ;  but  as 
there  is  always  the  fame  Ratio  between  the  Sines  of  the 
Angles  of  Inclination,  and  the  Sines  of  the  refracted 
Angles  ;  therefore  all  other  Refractions  muft  be  reduced 
by  Calculation,  from  the  foie  known  Refraction  of  Lights 
from  Air  into  Water,  or  into  Glafs,  or  vicijfim. 

Des  Cartes  has  obferved,  that  the  Ratio  of  the  Sines 
of  the  Angles  of  Inclination  to  the  Sines  of  refradted 
Angles,  when  the  Rays  of  Light  pafs  from  the  Air  into 
W ater,  is  aimoft  as  4  to  3  ;  or  if  we  want  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  Meafure,  as  250  to  187. 

Therefore  if  the  Line  A  H,  which  is  the  Sine  of  the 
Angle  of  Inclination  A  BH,  be  divided  into  four  Parts  •, 
we’ll  find  in  the  Line  G  I,  or  in  the  Sine  of  the  refradt- 
ed  Angle  G  B  I,  three  Parcs  equal  to  thofe  four.  Like- 
wife  the  Line  K  M,  will  be  to  the  Line  N  L,  as  4  to  3-, 
and  the  fame  Ratio  will  be  between  all  Sines  of  the 
Angles  of  Inclination,  and  the  Sines  of  refradted  Angles. 

If  the  Refradtion  fhould  happen  from  Water  into  Air 
the  Ratio  of  the  Sines  fhould  be  inverted,  viz.  as  3  to 
4,  or  as  1 87  to  250. 

But  if  the  Ray  A  B  was  to  fall  in  Glafs,  not  in  Water, 
its  Refradtion  would  be  greater  ;  or  it  would  approach 
nearer  the  Perpendicular  ;  and  then  the  Ratio  of  the  Sine 
A  H,  to  the  Sine  G  I,  would  be  as  3  to  2.  The  fame 
muft  be  underftood  of  all  the  Sines  of  an  Angle  what¬ 
ever. —  More  of  this  in  the  Dioptricks. 

As  to  Colour,  fome  define  it  a  Property  inherent  in 
Light,  whereby,  according  to  the  different  Sizes,  or 
Magnitudes  of  its  Parcs,  it  excites  different  Vibrations 
in  the  Fibres  of  the  Op  tick  Nerve  *,  which  propagated  to 
the  Senforiumy  affedt  the  Mind  with  different  Sen fations. 

Or,  Colour  may  be  defined  a  Senfation  of  the  Soul, 
excited  by  the  Application  of  Light  to  the  Retina  of 
the  Eye  ♦,  and  different  as  that  Light  differs  in  the.  De¬ 
gree  of  its  Refrangibility,  and  the  Magnitude  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  Parts. 

In  the  former  View,  therefore.  Light  is  the  Subjedt 
of  Colour  \  in  the  latter  it  is  the  Agent. 

Various  are  the  Opinions  of  antient  and  modern  Au¬ 
thors,  of  the  fevcral  Scdls  of  Philofophcrs,  with  Regard 
to  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Phenomenon  Colour: 
The  moft  popular  Opinion  is  that  of  the  Ariftotelians  \ 
who  maintain  Colour  to  be  a  Quality  refiding  in  the  co¬ 
lour’d  Body  ;  and  to  exift  independently  of  Light:  Tho’ 
ArijlotU  fays,  at  the  fame  Time,  that  Colour  cannot  be 
fecn  without  Light :  For  Light  is  the  Adi  of  that  which 
is  clear,  viz.  of  the  Air.  For  Colour y  approached  near 
die  Lye,  cannot  be  feen  but  by  Means  of  the  inter  jedted 
Air.  Whereby  Arijlolk  fecins  to  infinuatc,  that  Light 
is  entirely  different  from  Colour. 

The  Carte  fans  come  nearer  the  Matter  •,  they  own 
that  as  the  colour’d  Body  is  not  immediately  applied  to 
the  Organ,  to  occafion  the  Senfation  ;  and  that  as  no 
Body  can  affedt  the  Scnfc  but  by  immediate  Contadt  ; 
the  coloured  Body  does  not  excite  the  Senfation  of  itfelf, 
or  contribute  any  Thing  to  it;  otherwife  than  by  mov¬ 
ing  fome  interpofed  Medium,  and  by  that  the  Organ  of 


Sight. 

They  add,  that  as  wc  find  that  Bodies  do  not  affedt 
the  Scnfc  in  the  Dark,  Light  only  occafions  the  Senfe  of 
Colour ,  by  moving  the  Organ ;  and  that  colour’d  Bo¬ 
dies  are  no  further  concerned,  than  as  they  rcficdl  the 
Light  with  a  certain  Modification:  The  Differences  in 
their  Colours  arifing  from  a  Difference  in  the  Texture  of 
their  Parts,  whereby  they  are  difpofed  to  rcficdl  thcLight, 
wirh  this  or  that  Modification. 

gut  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  clunks,  that  he  has  eftablifhed  a 
(olid  and  confident  Theory  of  Colours  ;  built  on  Jure 


Experiments^  and  fol  v-iog  •  all  the  Pluenomavi  a 
His  Dodtrine  is  as  follows.:.  hereof. 

That  Author  fays*  that  it  is  found  by.  Fvn  •'  ■ 
that  Rays,'  or  Beams  of  Light,  are  compofeLof  p  r'encc* 
very  heterogeneous,  __  or  diffimilar  to  each  orh 
fome  of  them,  as  it  is  highly  probable,  are  U  ^  *’  *’• 
others  lefs.  For  a  Ray  of  Light  being  received^  a,u* 
fradting  Surface,  in  a  dark  Place,  is  not  wholly  r°?  *  **' 
to  a  fingle  Point ;  but  fplic,  as  it  were,  and  dikr?Cted 
feveral  Radioli,  or  little  Rays,  i.  c.  thofe  Particj  .  r irtl 
Light  which  are  the  moft  minute,  are  of  all  orC 0l  ^ 
moft  eafily  and  moft.  confiderably  diverted  ' 
Adlion  of  the  refradting  Surface,  out  of  their  ’rc  Jv 
Courfe  :  And  the  reft,  as  each  exceeds  another  jnVjC4r 
nitude,  fo  is  it  with  more  Difficulty,  and  lefs  confu  7*' 

turned  of  its  right  Line  to  the  intermediate  Points 

Now  each  Ray  of  Light,  as  it  differs  from  anothe  • 


in 

in 


its  Degree  of  Refrangibility,  fo  does  it  differ  from^  • 
Colour ;  this  is  warranted  by  numerous  Exoerin K  *“ 
Thofe  Particles,  v.  gr.  which  are  more  refrafted^ 
found  to  confticute  a  Ray  of  a  Violet  Colour ,  i.  e  \  ^ 
Probability,  the  moft  minute  Particles  ofLightj  tluisf 
parately  impelled,  excite  the  lliorteft  Vibration  jjAif* 
Retina;  which  are  thence  propagated  by  the  folid  F‘C 
bres  of  the  Optick  Nerves  into  the  Brain,  there  to  excite 
the  Senfation  of  Violet  Colour ;  as  being  the  moftdnfv 
and  languid  of  all  Colours .  ^ 

Again,  thofe  Particles  which  are  the  lead  refradled 
conftitute  a  Radiolus ,  or  Ray  of  a  red  Colour,  i.  e.  the 
largeft  Particles  of  Light  excite  the  longed  Vibrations  in 
the  Retina ;  fo  as  to  excite  the  Senfation  of  red  Colour 
the  brighteft  and  moft  vivid  of  all  others.  ’ 

The  other  Particles  being  in  like  Manner  feparated 
according  to  their  refpedtive  Magnitudes,  into  little  Rays^ 
excite  the  intermediate  Vibrations,  and  thus  occafion 
the  Senfation  of  the  intermediate  Colours ;  much  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  feveral  V  ibrations  of  the  Air,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  refpedtive  Magnitudes,  excite  the  Senlations 
of  different  Sounds. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  not  only  the  more  di- 
ftindt  and  notable  Colours  of  red,  yellow,  blue,  tfr. 
have  thus  their  Rife  from  the  different  Magnitude  and 
Refrangibility  of  the  Rays ;  but  alfo  the  intermediate 
Degrees  or  Shades  of  the  fame  Colour,  as  of  yellow  up 
to  green,  of  red  down  to  yellow,  &c. 

further,  the  Colours  of  thefe  little  Rays,  not  being 
any  adventitious  Modifications  thereof,  but  connate,  pri¬ 
mitive,  and  neceffary  Properties  ;  as  confining,  in  all 
Probability,  in  the  Magnitude  of  their  Parts,  muft  be 
perpetual  and  immutable,  i.  e.  cannot  be  changed  by 
any  future  Refradtion  or  Reflection,  or  any  Modification 
whatfoever. 

This,  the  Newtonians  pretend,  is  confirm’d  by  Abun¬ 
dance  of  Experiments ;  all  Endeavours  having  been  ufcd, 
after  feparating  a  colour’d  Ray  from  thofe  of  other  Kinds, 
to  change  it  into  fome  other  Colour ,  by  repeated  Refrac¬ 
tions,  but  to  no  Effedl*.  Apparent  Tranfmucations  ol 
Colours ,  indeed,  may  be  effected,  viz.  where  there  is  an 
Afiemblagc,  or  Mixture  of  Rays  of  different  Kinds-,  the 
component  Colours  never  appearing  in  their  natural  Hue 
in  fuch  Mixtures,  but  always  allayed,  and  tempered witn 
each  other:  Whence  refults  a  middling  Kind  of  tor, 
which,  by  Refradtion,  may  be  feparated  into  the  comp- 
nent  ones :  And  thofe  after  Separation,  being  totted, 

return  to  their  former  Colour. 

Hence  the  Tranfmucations  of  Colours ,  by  mixing 

thofe  of  different  Kinds,  are  not  real,  but  mtrc;  p* 
pcaranccs  or  Deceptions  of  the  Sight :  for  the  Rap ■  ^ 
ing  again  fevered,  exhibit  the  fame  Colours  as  at  11  . 
Thus  blue  and  yellow  Powders,  well  mixed,  Warlt‘ 
the  naked  Eye  green  ;  yet,  without  having  paw*  ^ 
Alteration,  when  viewed  through  a  Micro fcopc,  w 

and  yellow  Particles  Hill  appear  dill  in  dt. 

Hence  there  arife  two  Kinds  ol  Colours,  ^  the  oiu 
vinal  and  ftmpU\  produced  by  homogencal  lag '  : 
by  Rays  that  have  the  fame  Degree  ol  Kcfnmg  .» 
and  die  lame  Magnitude  of  their  Parts;  hmi  ^  » 


anu  me  mine  iviaguiuiuu  ui  , 

yellow,  blue,  green,  violet,  purple,  orang<-\  ‘ 
go;  with  ail  their  intermediate  Teints  and  C  ’ 
Thu  other  Kind  of  Colour  is  fecondary  ‘  ()j 

compounded  of  the  primary  ones,  or  olaiu- 

Rays  differently  refrangible,  LV. 
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-j..,  rnaV  aJIU  —  /  -  ’  f  z. - _ 

1  r  ‘on  like  the  primary  ones,  or  thofe  confift- 

Cml°^ o^Joeal  Light,  as  to  the  Species  of  Appear¬ 
ing  1 1  Colour  \  hut  not  as  to  the  Permanency,  or 
ante  ot  n  thereof.  Thus  yellow  and  blue  make  green, 

Inf,  yellow,  orange,  orange  and  yellowifh  green, 
red  ana  the  general,  if  any  two  Colours  be  mixed, 

yellow' :  Scr-es  of  j-hofe  generated  by  the  Prifm,  are 

which  m  from  their  Mixture  refults  that  C?- 

n0t  t0°hich  in  the  faid  Series  is  found  in  the  Midway 
w  .  But  thofe  fituated  at  too  great  a  Diftance 

between  tnem  ♦ 

TP?Jd  the  more  any  Colour  is  compounded,  the  lefs 
-nd  vivid  it  is  •,  by  too  much  Compofition  they 
dilated  and  weakened  till  they  ceafe.  By  Compo- 
ma^ Dur p  mav  likewife  be  produced  Colours ,  not  like 

Kl Be  Of  homogeneal  Light. 

The  moft  extraordinary  Compofition  is  that  of  White- 
f  for  to  this  all  the  primary  Colours  above-men- 
nels’,  required  j  and  thofe  to  be  mixed  in  a  certain 
fi°nC  ‘  gence  it  is  that  white  is  the  ordinary  Colour  of 
P???  ‘  t  jrrht  being  nothing  elfe  but  a  confufed  AfleniJ 
nfere  of  Rays  of  all  Colours. 

b  If  the  Rays  of  different  Colours  do  thus  begin  to  be 
f  1  tej  by  one  Refraftion  of  one  Angle  Surface,  the 
flwinn  (s  much  promoted,  fo  as  even  to  become  fen- 
n  \  to  the  Eye  by  a  double  Refraction.  This  is  ob- 
f  rved  in  the  two  Surfaces  of  any  Glafs,  provided  thofe 
Surfates  be  not  parallel :  But  of  all  others  it  is  moft  fen- 
ru.  :n  fhe  two  Faces  of  a  triangular  Prifm,  the  Pheno¬ 
mena  whereof,  as  they  are  the  Touchftone  of  all  Theo¬ 
ries  of  Colours ;  and  as  they  contain  the  Foundation  of 
that  here  delivered,  we  fhall  lay  down  as  follows. 

i  The  Rays  of  the  Sun  tranfmitted  through  a  triangu¬ 
lar  Prifm,  exhibit  an  Image  of  various  Colours  (the 
Chief  whereof  are  Red,  Yellow,  Green,  Blue,  and 

.  Violet)  on  the  oppofite  Wall. 

The  Reafon  is,  that  the  different  coloured  Rays  are 

feparated  by  Refraction. 

This  Image  is  not  round  but  oblong  ;  its  Length, 
when  the  Prifm  is  an  Angle  of  6o  or  65  Degrees,  being 
five  Times  its  Breadth.  The  Reafon  is,  that  fome  of  the 
Rays  are  refra&ed  more  than  others ;  and  by  that 
•Means  exhibit  feveral  Images  of  the  Sun,  extended 
JLengihwifc  inftead  of  one. 

«  Thofe  Rays  which  exhibit  yellow,  are  turned  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  rectilinear  Courfe,  than  thofe  which  exhi¬ 
bit  red;  thofe  which  exhibit  green  than  thofe  which  ex¬ 
hibit  yellow:  But  of  all  others,  thofe  which  exhibit 
Violet  the  mod :  Accordingly,  if  the  Prifm  through 
which  the  Light  is  tranfmitted  be  turned  about  its  Axis, 
fo  as  the  red,  yellow,  green,  0?c.  Rays  be  projected,  in 
order,  through  a  narrow  Aperture  into  another  Prifm 
placed  at  the  Diftance  of  about  1 2  Feet ;  the  yellow, 
green,  tf r.  Rays,  though  falling  through  the  fame  Aper¬ 
ture,  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  on  the  fame  Point  of 
the  fecond  Prifm,  will  not  be  refraCtcd  to  the  fame 
Place  as  the  Red,  but  to  a  Point  at  fome  Diftance  from 
it;  on  that  Side  to  which  the  Rotation  is  made. 


lour  %  for  as  the  Ray  was  white  before  its  Parts  were  fe¬ 
parated  by  RefraClion  ;  fo  the  Parts  being  remixed  it 
becomes  white  again  ;  and  coloured  Rays,  when  they 
meet  together,  do  not  deftroy  one  another  but  are  only 
interfperfed. 

Hence  a  red,  green,  yellow,  blue,  and  violet  Colour* 
being  mixed  in  a  certain  Proportion,  appear  whirifh,  i.  e> 
are  of  fuch  a  Colour  as  rifes  from  white  and  black  mixed 
together :  And  were  there  not  fome  Rays  abforbed  and 
loft,  would  be  plainly  white.  In  like  Manner,  if  a  Pa¬ 
per  cut  into  a  Circle,  be  Pained  with  each  of  thofe 
Colours  feparately,  and  in  a  certain  Proportion,  the  fe¬ 
veral  Colours  will  difappear,  add  the  whole  Paper  appear 
of  one  continued  Colour  *,  which  will  be  a  Mean  between 
white  and  black. 

6.  If  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  fall  very  obliquely  on  the 
inner  Surface  of  a  Prifm,  thole  that  are  reflected  will  be 
Violet,  thofe  tranfmitted  Red. 

For  the  Rays  were  coloured  before  any  Separation  •, 
and  by  how  much  they  are  the  more  refrangible,  by  fo 
much  they  are  the  more  eafily  reflected,  and  by  that 
Means  are  feparated.  . 

7.  If  two  hollow  Prilms,  the  one  filled  with  blue 
Fluid,  the  other  with  a  red  one,  be  joined  together, 
they  will  be  opake,  though  each  a-part  be  tranfparent. 
For  the  one  tranfmitting  none  but  blue  Rays,  and  the 
other  none  but  red  ones,  the  two  together  will  tranlmic 
none  at  all. 

8.  All  natural  Bodies,  cfpecially  white  ones,  viewed 
through  a  Prifm  held  to  the  Eye,  appear  fimbriated,  or 
bordered,  on  one  Side  with  Red  and  Yellow,  and  on 
the  other  with  Blue  and  Violet ;  for  thofe  Fimbrke  are 
the  Extremes  of  entire  Images,  which  the  Rays  of  any 
Kind,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  refraCtcd,  would  exhibit 
nearer,  or  at  a  greater  Diftance  from  the  real  Place  of 
the  Objedfc. 

9.  If  two  Prifms  be  fo  placed,  as  that  the  Red  of 
the  one,  and  the  Purple  of  the  ocher  meet  together,  in 
a  Paper  fit  for  the  Purpofe,  incompafted  with  Darknefs, 
the  Image  will  appear  pale ;  and  if  viewed  through  a 
third  Prifm,  held  to  the  Eye  at  a  proper  Diftance,  it  will 
appear  double  ;  the  one  Red  and  the  other  Purple. 

In  like  Manner  if  two  Powders,  rhe  one  perfectly 
red,  the  other  blue,  be  mixed  •,  any  little  Body  covered 
pretty  deeply  with  this  Mixture,  and  viewed  through  a 
Prifm  held  to  the  Eye,  will  exhibit  a  double  Image,  the 
one  Red  and  the  other  Blue  :  In  regard,  the  Red  and 
Purple  of  blue  Rays  are  feparated  by  their  unequal  Re¬ 
fraction. 

10.  If  the  Rays  tranfmitted  through  a  Convex  Lens 
be  received  on  a  Paper,  ere  they  meet  in  a  Focus,  the 
Confines  or  Boundaries  of  Light  and  Shadow,  will  ap¬ 
pear  tinged  with  a  red  Colour ;  but  if  they  be  received 
beyond  die  Focus,  with  a  blue  one. 

Bccaufe,  in  the  firft:  Cafe,  die  red  Rays  being  fome- 
what  more  refraCtcd,  are  the  higher ;  but  in  the  fecond, 
after  Dccuffation  in  the  Focus,  the  blue  ones. 

1 1 .  If  the  Rays  about  to  pafs  through  either  Side  of 
the  Papilla:,  be  intercepted  by  the  Interpofition  of  any 
opake  Body  near  die  Eye,  the  Extremes  of  Bodies, 
placed  as  if  viewed  through  a  Prifm,  will  appear  tinged 
with  Colours ,  though  thole  not  very  vivid. 

For  then  the  Rays  tranfmitted  through  the  reft  of  die 


This  is  what  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  calls  the  esperimentum 
crticis ;  being  that  which  led  him  out  of  the  Difficulties, 
into  which  the  firft  Phenomenon,  fcfr.  had  thrown  him, 

and  plainly  fiiewed.a  different  Degree  of  Refrangibility,  . 

and  a  different  Colour  corrcfponding  thereto  in  the  Pupil,  will  be  feparated  by  Kefraaion  into  Colours , 

Hays  of  Light*,  and  that  yellow  Rays,  v.  gr.  arc  more  without  being  diluted  by.  the  Admixcuic  of  the  jntcr- 

refrafted  than  red  ones  \  green  ones  more  than  yellow 


ones;  and  blue  and  viokt  ones  moll  of  all. 

4.  The  Colours  of  coloured  Rays,  well  feparated  by 
the  Prifm,  arc  not  at  all  changed  or  deftroyed  by  patting 
an  illuminated  Medium,  nor  by  their  mutual  Decuffa- 
tton,  their  bordering  on  a  deep  Shadow,  nor  their  being 
relltCled  from  any  natural  Body,  or  refraCled  through 
any  one,  in  a  Place  howfoever  obfeure. 

The  Reafon  is,  that  Colours  arc  not  Modifications 

fifing  from  RefraCtion,  or  Reflection,  but  immutable 

Properties,  and  fuch  as  belong  to  the  Nature  ot  the 
Hays,  j 

5-  An  Aflemblage  of  all  the  Kinds  of  coloured  Rays, 
collected  either  by  feveral  Prifms,  by  a  Convex  Lens, 
0I'  ^  Concave  Minor,  or  in  any  other  Manner,  form 
what  wc  call  !Vhitcncfsy  yet  each  of  thefe,  after  Dccuffa- 
lJon»  ^coming  fcparatqtf,  .again  exhibits  its  proper  Co- 


cepted  Rays,  which  would  be  refracted  in  a  different 
Manner.  And  hence  it  is,  that  a  Body  viewed  through 
a  Paper  pierced  with  two  1  lolcs,  appears  double,  and 
alfo  tinged  with  Colours. 

As  to  Colours  of  thin  Lowing  or  Plates — As  Rays  of 
different  Colours  are  feparated  by  the  Rdra&ion  of  l  Vi  fins 
and  other  thick  Bodies,  fo  are  they  feparated,  though  in 
a  different  Manner,  in  the  thin  Lamella:  or  Plates  of  any 
pellucid  Matter,  v.  gr.  the  Bubbles  railed  in  Wafer, 
thickncd  by  Soap,  &c.  for  all  Lamella:,  under  a  deter¬ 
minate  Thickncls,  tranfmit  Raya  of  all  Colours,  wirhout 
reflecting  any  at  all :  But  as  they  increale  in  Thickncls, 
in  arithmetical  Proportion,  they  begin  to  relied,  fiiit 
blue  Rays,  then  in  Order,  green,  yellow  ami  red, 
all  pure;  Then  again,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red, 
more  and  more  mixed  and  diluted,  till  at  length  nr- 

living  at  a  certain  Thickncfs,  they  rdHt  Ray-*  (,t  all 
0  Colour  i 
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Colours  perfectly  intermixed,  viz.  white. 

But  in  whatloever  Part  a  {lender  Lamella  reflects  any 
Colour ,  v.  gr.  blue  ;  in  that  Part  it  always  tranfmits  the 
oppofite  Colour ,  v.  gr.  red  or  yellow. 

It  is  found  by  Experiment,  that  the  Difference  of  Co¬ 
lours  of  a  Plate,  does  not  depend  on  the  Medium  that 
encompaffc-s  it ;  but  the  Degree  of '  Vividnefs  does  : 
Ceteris  paribus ,  the  Colour  will  be  more  vivid,  if  the 
denfer  Medium  be  cncompaffed  with  the  rarer.  A  Plate, 
Caitcris  paribus ,  reflects  more  Light  as  it  is  thinner  ^  as 
far  as  a  certain  Degree  of  Thinnefs,  beyond  which  it  re¬ 
flects  no  Light  at  all. 

In  Plates,  whofe  Thicknefs  increale  in  the  arithmetical 
Proportion  of  the  natural  Numbers  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  f£c. 

-  if  the  firfl  or  thinneft  refleCt  any  homogcneal  Ray,  the 
fecond  will  tranfmit  it  ;  the  third  again  will  reflect  it : 
And  thus  is  the  fame  Ray  alternately  reflected  and  tranf- 
mitted,  i.  e.  the  Plates  correfponding  to  the  odd  Num¬ 
bers,  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c.  will  reflect  the  fame  Rays  that 
thofe  correfponding  to  the  even  ones,  2,  4,  6,  8,  &c. 
tranfmit. 

Hence  an  homogeneous  Colour  in  a  Plate,  is  faid  to  be 
of  the  firjl  Order ,  if  the  Plate  reflects  all  the  Rays  of 
that  Colour.  In  a  Plate,  whole  Thinnefs  is  triple  the 
firfl:,  it  is  faid  to  be  of  the  fecond  Order :  In  another, 
whofe  Thinnefs  is  five  times  that  of  the  firft,  it  is  faid  to 
be  of  the  third  Order ,  &c. 

A  Colour  of  the  firjl  Order  is  the  mod  vivid  of  any  •, 
and  fucceffively  the  Vividnefs  of  the  Colour  increafes,  as 
the  Quantity  of  the  Order  increafes :  The  more  the 
Thicknefs  of  the  Plate  is  increafed,  the  more  Colours  it 
reflects  ;  and  thofe  of  more  different  Orders.  In  fome 
Plates,  the  Colour  will  vary  as  the  Pofition  of  the  Eye 
varies  ;  in  others  it  is  permanent. 

With  rcfpeCt  to  Colours  of  natural  Bodies ,  they  only 
appear  of  different  Colours ,  as  their  Surfaces  are  difpofed 
to  refleCt  Rays  of  this  or  that  Colour  alone  ^  or  of  this  or 
that  Colour  more  abundantly  than  any  other :  Hence 
Bodies  appear  of  that  Colour  which  arifes  from  the  Mix¬ 
ture  of  the  reflected  Rays. 

All  natural  Bodies  confifl  of  very  thin,  tranfparent 
Lamellae,  which,  if  they  be  fo  difpofed,  with  regard  to 
each  other,,  as  that  there  happens  no  Reflexions  or  Re¬ 
fractions,  in  their  Interfhices,  thofe  Bodies,  become  pellu¬ 
cid,  or  tranfparent :  But  if  their  Intervals  be  fo  large, 
and  thofe  filled  with  fuch  Matter  ;  or  fo  empty  (with 
regard  to  the  Denfity  of  the  Parts  themfelves)  as  that 
there  happens  a  Number  of  Reflections  and  Refractions 
within  the  Body  •,  the  Body,  in  that  Cafe,  becomes  opake. 

The  Rays  which  are  not  reflected  from  an  opake  Body, 
penetrate  into  it ;  and  there  fuffering  innumerable  Re¬ 
flections  and  Refractions,  at  length  unite  themfelves  to 
the  Particles  of  the  Body  it  lei  f. 

Hence  an  opalcc  Body  grows  dark  the  fooncr,  as  it  re¬ 
flects  Light  lefs  copioufiy :  Whence  we  fee  why  a  white 
Body,  which  reflects  almoll  all  the  Rays  that  ftrike  upon 
it,  heats  much  more  llowly  than  a  black  one,  which  re¬ 
flects  fcarce  any. 

To  determine  that  Conftitution  of  the  Surface  of  Bo¬ 
dies,  whereon  their  Colour  depends,  it  mu  ft  be  ob- 
fervccl,  that  the  final  left  Corpufclcs,  or  firfl  Particles 
whereof  Surfaces  are  made  up,  are  mod  thin  and  tranf- 
pamit,  and  ieparated  by  a  Medium  of  a  different  Denfity, 
lrom  the  Particles  themfelves.  In  the  Surface  then  of 
every  coloured  Body,  are  innumerable  j mailer,  thin 
Plates,  correfponding  to  thole  of  Bubbles:  Wherefore 
what  has  been  oblcrvcd  ol  thole,  may  be  underltood  of 
theie. 


Hence  we  gather,  that  the  Colour  of  a  Body  depend 
mi  the  Denfity  and  Thicknefs  of  the  Parts  of  the  Body 
between  clu:  Pores  of  the  Surface :  That  the  Colour  is  mun 
vivid  and  homogeneous,  as  the  Parts  are  thinner  •,  that 
C.rteris  paribus,  the  laid  Parts  are  the  thickeft  when  tin 
P»oily  is  red  ;  and  the  thinneft  when  violet:  That  rh< 
Pans  of  Bodies  are  uiiially  much  denfer  than  the  Me 
dium  contain’d  in  their  Interdict's  >,  but  that  in  the  Tail: 
of  Peacocks,  in  fome  Silks,  and  generally,  in  all  Bodic: 
whofe  Colours  vaiy  according  to  the  Situation  of  the  Eye 
ii  is  h  is  :  And  that  the  Colour  of  a  Body  is  lefs  vivid  ft 
die  Eye,  as  it  has  a  denfer  Medium  within  its  Pores. 

Now  ol  the  liver, 1!  opake  Bodies,  thofe  run  lifting  of 
1  he  thmnefl  Lamella*,  are  black  j  thofe  confiding  eithci 


of  the  thickeft  Lamella?,*  mod  of  which  are  r  r 
termediate  Thicknefs,  are  blue,  green  Vl.ii  *°me 
inafmuch  as  they  refleCt  the  Rays  of  that  °W’  °r  Ie^5 
lour ,  much  more  copioufiy  than  that  of  amfaj?CU,ar  ^ 

mod  of  which  lad,  either  abforb  and  extin  0°*  a 
tercepting  them,  or  elfe  tranfmit.  toUl  h  ^in- 

Hence  it  is,  that  fome  Liquors,  v.  gr.  an  I  f  r 
Lignum  Nephreticum ,  appears  red,  or  yellow  v  °n  G,r 
by  reflected  Light and  blue  by  tranfmitted lU 
Gold  Leaves  yellow  in  the  former  Circumfif  !*’  And 
green  or  blue  in  the  latter.  a  ccs>  bur 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  fome  of  the  p0wi 
by  Painters,  have  their  Colour  changed  by  b ■ 
ground  which  mud  bcoccafioncd  by  the  ^ 
or  breaking  of  their  fniall  Parcs  into  others  ftilU^f011 
juft  as  a  Lamella  has  its  Colour  altered,  bv  -,!►  •  er> 
Thicknefs.  7  dltcruig  its 

In  fine,  thofe  odd  Phenomena  arifinp  from 
ture  of  Liquors  of  different  Colours,  can  no\V 
better  accounted  for,  than  from  the  various  aa-  ^  ^ 
the  faline,  Corpufcles  of  one  Liquor  wirli 
lour’d  Corpufcles  of  another  :  If  they  unite!  thdVI,fC  ^ 
either  fwell  or  fhrink,  and  thereby  its  Denfitv  will  l Wl 
tered  ;  if  they  ferment,  the  Size  of  the  Particles  m  C  t 
diminifhed,  and  thereby  colour’d  Liquors  may  b  ^ 
tranfparent :  If  they  coagulate,  an  opake  Liquoi 
produced  of  two  tranfparent  ones.  ' De 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  fee  why  a  coloured  Liauid 
Glafs  of  a  conical  Figure,  placed  between  the  Eye  a  d 
the  Light,  appears  of  a  different  Colour  in  different  Pi  - 
of  the  Veffei ;  there  being  more  and  more  Rays  ^ 
ceptedj  as  they  pafs  through  a  longer  ora  fhorter Sec- 
tion  of  the  Veffei :  Till,  at  the  Bafe,  they  are  all  inter¬ 
cepted  ;  and  none  feen  but  thofe  reflected. 

From  the  various  Colours  of  natural  Bodies,  Sir  hhc 
Newton  obferves,  the  Bignefs  of  their  component  Parts 
may  be  edimated  :  For  that  the  Parrs  of  Bodies  do  pro* 
per ly  exhibit  the  fame  Colour  with  a  Lamella  of  equal  * 
Thicknefs,  provided  the  Denfity  in  both  be  the  Janie. 

Note ,  That  Ray  has  been  heretofore  fo  often  mention’d 

that  it  is  proper  I  fliould  inform  the  Reader  what  Raj 

is:  Therefore, 

Ray,  is  a  Beam,  or  Line  of  Light,  propagated  from 
a  radiant  Point,  through  an  unrefifting  Medium. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  defines  Rays  to  be  the  leaf!:  Pam  of 
Light,  whether  fucceflive  in  the  fame  Line,  or  contem¬ 
porary  in  feveral  Lines. 

For  that  Light  confifts  of  Parts  of  both  Kinds,  ap¬ 
pears  hence,  that  one  may  dop  what  comes  this  Moment 
in  any  Point,  and  let  pafs  that  which  comes  the  next. 
Now  the  lead  Light,  or  Part  of  Light,  which  may  be 
thus  flopped  alone,  he  calls  a  Ray  of  Light. 

If  the  Parts  of  a  Ray  of  Light  do  all  lie  ft  rait  between 
the  Radiant  and  the  Eye,  the  Ray  is  faid  to  be  dwell. 
If  any  of  them  be  turned  out  of  that  Direflion,  or  bent 
in  their  Paffage,  the  Ray  is  faid  to  be  refrafted.  If  it 
ltrikes  on  the  Surface  of  any  Body,  and  be  driven  back, 
it  is  Lid  to  be  reflected. 

In  each  Cafe,  the  Ray,  as  it  falls  either  direftly  on 
the  Eye,  or  on  the  Point  of  Reflection,  orofRefraflion, 
is  faid  to  be  incident. 

Again,  if  feveral  Rays  be  propagated  from  the  Ra¬ 
diant  eqni-diftantly  from  one  anothei1,  they  are  called  pa¬ 
rallel  Rays.  If  they  come  inclining  towards  each  other, 
they  are  called  converging  Rays.  And  if  they  go  con¬ 
tinually  receding  from  each  othec,  they  are  called  tliverp 
tag  Rays. 

It  is  from  the  Circumftanccs  of  Rays,  that  the  levcra 
Kinds  of  Bodies  arc  diflinguifhctl  in  Opticks.  A  Body, 
c.  gr.  that  dilTiifes  its  own  Light,  or  emits  Rap  lls 
own,  is  called  a  lucid  or  luminous  Body.  If  iionljf rc* 
flcCts  Rays  which  it  receives  from  another,  installa  f 
illuminated  Body.  If  it  only  tranfmits  Rays,  it  is  calltt  \ 
tranfparent  Body.  Ii'  it  intercepts  the  Rays,  or  refufes t  icfI1 

Railage,  it  is  called  an  opake  Body.  c .  , 

Hence  no  Body  radiates,  i.  c .  emits  Rays,  unleHt 

either  luminous  or  illumined,  . 

It  is  by  Means  of  Rays  reflected,  from  the  feveral .  oj* ' 
of  illumined  ObjeCts  to  the  Eye,  that  they  become  vi  1  u 

and  that  Villon  is  performed,  whence  fucli  R<‘)'s  iUC  1,1 1 
vifttal. 
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T  efFe6l  we  find  that  any  Point  of  an  Objcrit  is  feen 
II  pjaces  to  which  a  Right-Line  may  be  drawn  from 
t  Point :  But  it  is  allowed  nothing  can  be  feen  with- 

therefore  every  Point  of  an  Object  diffufes 

Numerable  Rays  every  Way.  Again,  from  other 
Cvneriments  it  appears,  that  the  Images  of  all  Objerils, 
k  piaht-Lines  may  be  drawn  to  the  Eye,  are 
'V  nted  in  °the  Eye  behind  the  Cryftalinc,  very  final!, 
}*!!  very  diftindt. 

\n&  iaftJy,  fr°m  ot^er  Experiments,  that  each  Ray 
rHes  with  it  the  Species,  or  Image  of  the  radiating 
Point  i  and  that  the  feveral  Rays  emitted  from  the  fame 
point  are  again  united  in  one  Point,  by  the  Cryftaline, 
2nd  thus  thrown  on  the  Retina. 

It  is  the  Spiffitude  or  Clofenefs  of  the  Rays  emitted 
from  a  luminous  Body,  that  conftitutes  the  Intenfenefs 
of  the  Light.  Yet  the  Direrition  wherein  the  Rays  ftrike 
the  Eye  has  a  good  Sway.  In  efferit  a  perpendicular 
Ray  ftriking  with  more  Force  than  an  oblique  one,  in 
the  Ratio  of  the  whole  Sine  of  the  Angle  of  Obliquity 
(as  follows  from  the  Laws  of  Percuflion)  a  perpendicular 
Ray  will  afferil  the  Eye  more  vividly  than  an  oblique 

one  in  that  Ratio. 

If  then  the  Spiflitude  of  the  Rays  be  equal,  the  In- 
tenfity  will  be  as  the  Direrition  ;  if  the  Diredion  be  the 
fame,  the  Intenfenefs  will  be  as  the  Spiflitude.  If  both 
differ,  the  Intenfenefs  will  be  in  a  Ratio  compounded 
of  the  Diredion,  and  the  Spiflitude. 

Hen cejrft,  if  Light  be  propagated  in  parallel  Rays , 
through  an  unrefifting  Medium,  its  Intenfity  will  not  be 
varied  by  Pittance. 

Secondly ,  if  Light  be  propagated  in  diverging  Rays , 
through  an  unrelifting  Medium,  its  Intenfity  will  de- 
creafe  in  a  duplicate  Ratio  of  the  Diftances  from  the 
radiant  Point  reciprocally. 

thirdly,  if  Light  be  propagated  in  converging  Rays , 
through  an  unrefifting  Medium  *,  its  Intenfity  will  in- 
creafe  in  a  duplicate  Ratio  of  die  Diftances  from  the 
Point  of  Concourfc,  reciprocally. 

Fourthly,  if  the  Breadth  of  an  illuminated  Plane  be 
to  the  Dilhnce  of  the  radiant  Point,  as  i  to  2000000, 
it  is  the  lame  Thing  as  if  the  Rays  /truck  upon  its  Pa¬ 
rallel:  And  hence,  fmee  the  Diameter  of  the  Pupil  of 
the  Eye,  when  largeft,  fcarce  exceeds  l  of  an  Inch  5  the 
Rays  will  fall  upon  it  parallel,  as  to  Senfe,  at  the  Di- 
Ihnce  of  3860  EnglifoFeet,  which  is  nearly  fix  Furlongs. 

The  Effect  of  concave  Lenfes  and  convex  Mirrors  is 
to  make  parallel  Rays  diverged  ;  converging  Rays  be¬ 
come  parallel,  and  diverging  Rays  to  become  more 
divergent. 

Ihe  Efferit  of  convex  Lenfes ,  and  concave  Mirrors, 
is  to  make  diverging  Rays  become  parallel ;  parallel  Rays 

become  convergent,  and  converging  Rays  to  converge 

the  more. 

'Ihc&jyrof  Light  are  not  homogeneous  or  fimilar, 
out  differ  in  all  the  Properties  we  know  of,  viz.  Re- 
tangibility,  Reflexibility,  and  Colour. 

It  is  probably  from  the  different  Refrangibility,  that 
t  ic  other  Differences  have  their  Rife,  at  leaft  it  appears, 

that  thofc  Rays  which  agree  or  differ  in  this,  do  fo  in 
all  the  reft. 

That  from  the  different  Senfations  the  differently  dif- 

po  c(  Rays  excite  in  us,  wc  call  them  red  Rays ,  yellow 
&c.  J  J 
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jJ(r  lc  ;JC(^  °f  the  Prifm  is  to  feparate  and  fort  the 

niA^n0  r  lnc^s  R-ays->  which  come  blended  promif- 
11  J.  om  r(he  Sun  ;  and  to  throw  each  Kind  by  itfclf, 

!ts  -^e6rec  °f  Refrangibility  and  Colour, 
H  Red,  Blue  to  Blue,  &c. 

nUCS’  Refrangibility  and  the  other  Properties  of 
w.,,  already  afeertained  by  Obfcrvation  and 

JMf  'mcnf’  Sir  lfaac  Newton  fuf perils  they  may  have 


cJc?mftanLby  ^  P™Ciple  ^  h 

Again,  do  not  the  Rays  which  fall  on  the  Bottom  of  the 
rLye,  excite  Vibrations  in  Retina ;  which  being;  propa¬ 
gated  along  the  Fibres  of  the  optick  Nerve  into  the 
Brain  caufe  Vifion  ?  And  do  not  feveral  Sorts  of  Rays 
make  Vibrations  of  feveral  Bignefles,  which  excite  Sen- 
iations  of  feveral  Colours,  much  after  the  Manner  as  the 
Vibrations  of  the  Air,  according  to  their  feveral  Bio-- 
nefles,  excite  Senfations  of  feveral  Sounds  ?  Particularly 
do  not  the  moft  refrangible  Rays  excite  the  fhorteft  Vi- 
orations,  to  make  a  Senfation  of  a  deep  Violet  *,  and 
the  leaft  refrangible,  the  largeft,  to  make  a  Senfation  of 
a  deep  Red  ?  And  the  feveral  intermediate  Kinds  of 
Rays,  Vibrations  of  intermediate  Bigneis,  to  make  Sen  - 
fations  or  intermediate  Colours  ? 

And  may  not  the  Harmony  and  Difcord  of  Colours 
anfe  from  the  Proportion  of  thefe  Vibrations,  as  thofc  of 

Sound  depend  on  the  Vibrations  of  the  Air?  For  fome 

Colours,  if  viewed  together,  are  agreeable,  as  Gold  and 
Indico  ;  others  dilagreeable,  as  Blue  and  Green  &c 
Again,  have  not  the  Rays  of  Light  feveral  Sides  en¬ 
dued  witn  feveral  original  Properties  ?  —  It  is  certain  we 
find  that  every  Ray  of  Light  has  two  oppofite  Sides, 
ongmally  endued  with  a  Property  whereon  the  unufual 

Refraihon  of  Hand  Cryftal  depends,  and  others  two 
oppoiite  Sides  not  endued  with  that  Property. 

Laftly  are  not  the  Rays  of  Light  very  final]  Bodies 
emitted  from  Aiming  Subftances  ? 

Such  Bodies  may  have  all  the  Conditions  of  Liafft- 
and  there  is  that  Arition  and  Re-arilion  between  tran°fpa-- 
rent  Bodies  and  Light,  which  very  much  refemble  the 
attrarilive  Force  between  other  Bodies.  Nothin®  more 
is  required  for  the  Produrilion  of  all  the  various  Colours 
and  all  the  Degrees  of  Refrangibility,  but  that  the  Rays 
of  Light  be  Bodies  of  different  Sizes ;  the  leaft  of  which 
may  make  Violet,  the  weakeft  and  darkeft  of  the  Co¬ 
lours,  and  be  the  moft  eafily  diverted  by  refra&in®  Sur¬ 
faces  from  its  redilinear  Courfe  >  and  the  reft  as°  they 
are  bigger  and  bigger,  may  make  the  ftrongcr  and 
more  lucid  Colours,  Blue,  Green,  Yellow,  and  Red. 

Nor  is  any  Thing  more  requifite  for  the  putting  of 
the  Rays  into  Fits  of  eafy  Reflection  and  eafy  Tranf- 
miflion,  than  that  they  be  final!  Bodies,  which  by  At¬ 
traction  or  fome  other  Force,  excite  Vibrations  in  the 
Body  they  aCt  upon  ;  which  Vibrations  being  fwifter 
than  the  Rays,  overtake  them  fucceflively,  and  agitate 
them  fo  as  by  Degrees  to  increafe  and  diminiJh  their 
Velocity,  and  thereby  put  them  into  thofc  Fits. 

Laftly,  the  unufual  Rcfradion  oflfland  Cryftal,  looks 
very  much  as  if  it  were  performed  by  fome  attiarilive 
Virtue  lodged  in  certain  Sides,  both  of  the  Rays  and 

the  Cryftal. 

# 

In  Op  ticks ,  we  commonly  call  common  Ray  a  Right- 
Line  drawn  from  the  Point  of  Concourfc  of  the  two 
optical  Axes,  through  the  Middle  of  the  Right-Line 
which  pa  Acs  through  the  Middle  of  the  Centers  of  the 
Pupil  of  the  two  Eyes. 

Note,  That  an  optical  Axis,  is  a  Ray  patting  through  the 
Center  of  the  Eye,  or  it  is  that  Ray  which  proceed¬ 
ing  through  the  Middle  of  the  luminous  Cone,  falls 
perpendicularly  on  the  cryllaline  Humour,  and  con- 
fequently  pafles  through  the  Center  of  the  Eye. — . 
Common  or  mean  Axis ,  is  a  Right-Line  drawn  from  the 
Point  of  Concourfc  of  the  two  optick  Nerves,  thro* 
the  Middle  of  the  Right-lanes,  which  joins  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  fame  optick  Nerves. 

Note,  alfo.  That  a  Cone  of  Rays  includes  all  the  feveral 
Rays  which  fall  from  any  Point  of  a  Radiant,  on  the 
Surface  of  a  Glafs. 


marw  ,  ,  J  ~  iilt 1WIVU 

bcnt  l*™cu,arl5r  a  Bower  of  being  inflc&cd,  or  Note,  again,  T’hat  a  radiant  Point  is  any  Point  of  a 
wliirK  #WlC  .  Ji10!1  diftant  Bodies  j  and  thofc  Rays  vilible  Objcrit,  whence  Rays  proceed!  Every  radiant 

.  Point  diflufes  innumerable  Rays  all  around  •,  Uu  only 

thofc  Radiants  are  vilible,  from  which  Right- 1  am  ^ 
may  be  drawn  to  the  Pupil,  bccaufc  the  Kays  arc  ail 
Right-Lines.  —  All  the  Lanes  proceeding  from  the 
fame  Radiant ,  continually  diverge  ;  the  Cry  (lain,  a 
collerils  or  reunites  them  again.  —  I ’.very  Kay  is  hip¬ 
po  led  to  carry  with  it  the  Species  or  Image  or  ihc 
Radiant. 


wliirMiiv  c.  J-’10!1  diftant  Bodies  \  and  thofc  Rays 

difler  in  tr  ri  ^^ranS*bility,  he  conceives  like  wife  to 
ju  1,1  diis  Flexibility. 

die  Edges  and  Sides  of  Bodies,  he  con- 

wards  'in/ 1  r  **ays  lllliy  bc  dent  feveral  Times  back- 
and  h  1  rW;l,rds  with  a  Motion  like  time  of  an  Eel  ; 

Mcftwl  ■  nl°  C W,1!Ch  aPPcar  t0  fail  on  Bodies,  arc 
And  iid/i  r**frarilcd  before  they  arrive  at  the  Bodies. 

V01  t  lcy  may  dc  refrarilctl,  refleriletl,  and 
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which  penetrates  all  Bodies,  excited  in  the  P 
the  Eye  by  the  Rays  of  Light  j  and  propa^c/^0”1 
the  Capillaments  of  the  optick  Nerves  to  the  c  {}rcfllgn 


Note,  again,  That  the  Medium  fo  often  mentioned  in. 
this  Trcatife,  is  that  Space  or  Region,  through  which 
a  Body  paffes,  in  its  Motion  towards  any  Point. 

,  r  ..  .  •,  .  And  Des  Carles  maintains,  that  the  Sim  Tr^iUFlUir 

Note,  befides.  That  havmg  thus  carefully  examined  the  ^  whcrcwith  the  th 

Ovg&yi  of  Vifion  ;  the  Nature  ot  Lights  and  Colours 5  nr t r_t n.ir  r  *  _  hiltd 

Reft  eft  ion,  Refraftion,  Ray,  Medium,  &c.  what  re¬ 
mains  with  regard  to  Vifion,  is  only  to  give  a  general 
Idea  of  the  whole  Procefs,  in  which  all  the  feveral 
Parts  are  concerned  :  Therefore, 


As  to  the  different  Opinions  or  Syflems  of  Vifion. 

The  Platonifts  and  Stoicks ,  held  it  to  be  effected  by  the 
E million  of  Rays  out  of  the  Eyes  *,  conceiving,  that 
there  was  a  Sort  of  Light  thus  darted  out,  which,  with 
the  Light  of  the  external  Air,  taking  as  it  were  hold  of 
the  Objetfs,  rendered  them  viftble  •,  and  thus  returning 
back  again  to  the  Eye,  altered  and  new  modified  by 
the  Contact  of  the  Objetf,  made  an  Impreflion  on  the 
Pupil,  which  gave  the  Senfation  of  the  Object. 

The  Reafons  whereby  they  maintain  their  Opinion, 
are  fetched,  i.  From  the  Brightnefs  and  Luftre  of  the 
Eye :  2.  From  our  feeing  a  remote  Cloud,  without 

feeing  one  which  we  are  encompaffed  withal  •,  (the  Rays 
being  fuppofed  too  brifk  and  penetrating  to  be  ftopt 
by  the  near  Cloud,  but  growing  languid  at  a  greater 
Diftance,  are  returned  to  the  Eye  :)  3.  From  our  not 
feeing  an  Objetf:  laid  on  the  Pupil  :  4.  From  the  Eyes 
being  weary  with  Seeing,  i.  e.  by  emitting  great  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Rays :  And,  laftly.  From  Animals  which  fee 
in  the  Night ;  as  Cats,  Lions,  Moles,  Owls,  and  fome 

Men. 

The  Epicureans  held  Atffion  to  be  performed  by  the 
Emanation  of  corporeal  Species  or  Images  from  Objetfs  •, 
or  a  Sort  of  atomical  Effluvia,  continually  flying  off 
from  the  intimate  Parts  of  Objects  to  the  Eye. 

Their  chief  Reafons  are,  1.  That  the  Objetf:  muff 
neceffarily  be  united  to  the  vifive  Faculty  and  fince  it 
is  not  united  by  itfelf,  it  muff  be  fo  by  fome  Species 
that  reprefents  it,  and  that  is  continually  flying  from 
Bodies:  2.  That  it  frequently  happens,  that  old  Men 
fee  remote  Objetf  s  better  than  near  ones  •,  the  Diftance 
making  the  Species  thinner,  and  more  commenfurate  to 

the  Delicacy  of  their  Organ. 

The  Peri  pate  ticks  hold,  with  Epicurus ,  that  Vifion  is 
performed  by  the  Reception  of  Species  ;  but  differ  from 
him  in  the  Circumftances :  For  they  will  have  the  Spe¬ 
cies  (which  they  call  intentional)  to  be  incorporeal. 

It  is  true  Arijlotle' s  Dotf  rinc  of  Vifion,  delivered  in 
his  Chapter  Be  Afpeftu,  amounts  to  no  more  than  this  •, 
that  Objetfs  muff  move  fome  intermediate  Body,  that 
by  this  thc-y  may  move  the  Organ  of  Sight. — To  which 
he  adds,  in  another  Place,  that  when  wc  perceive  Bo¬ 
dies,  it  is  their  Species,  not  their  Matter,  that  we  re¬ 
ceive  ;  as  a  Seal  makes  an  Imprefiion  on  Wax,  without 
f he  Wax  retaining  any  Thing  of  the  Seal. 

But  this  vague  and  obfeure  Account,  the  Pcripaleticks 
have  thought  fit  to  improve.  — Accordingly  what  their 
Maftcr  called  Species,  the  Dili  iples  underftanding  of  real 
piop*r  Species,  and  affert,  that  every  viliblc  Objetf  cx- 
prellls  a  perfetf  Image  of  iifelf,  in  the  Air  contiguous 
io  it  •,  and  this  Image,  another  fomewJut  lei's,  in  the 
next  Air-,  and  the  third  another,  OV.  till  the  laft  Image 
arrives  at  the  Cryffalline,  which  they  hold  lor  the  chief 
Organ  of  Sight  i  or  that  which  immediately  moves  the 
Soul. — Tlielc  Images  they  call  intentional  Species. 

The  modern  Philofoplnrs,  as  the  Cartefuins  and  New¬ 
tonians,  give  a  better  Account  of  Vifion.  They  all 
agree,  that  it  is  ’performed  by  Rays  of  Light  reflected 
Irum  the  level al  Points  of  Objetfs,  received  in  at  the 
Puoil,  r< trai  led  and  collected  in  their  Paflagc  through 
the  Coats  ami  I  him  ours  to  the.  Retina  ♦,  and  thus  lin¬ 
king,  or  making  an  Impreflion  on  Id  many  Points 
thereof:  Which  impreflion  is  conveyed,  by  the  corrc- 
Ipondcnt  CapilUmenis  of  the  optick  Nerve,  to  the 

Biain,  CV. 

As  for  the  Pnipatetick  Series,  or  Chain  of  Images,  it 
is  a  mere  Chimeia  ;  and  /IrjlotlPs  Meaning  is  belter 
umlerllood  without,  than  with  them.  In  Effetf,  fetting 
this  afule,  the  /irijhtelian,  Cart f tan,  and  Newtonian 
Duel  fines,  Vifion,  are  veiy  conliflenr  :  For  Sir  Jfaac 
Neu'tcn  imagine.,  as  aliemly  obferved,  that  Vifion  is 
ptil  .-imcd  chiv.iy  by  the  Vibrations  of  a  fine  Medium, 


us 


s 


j  *  —  is  ni  m  ^ 

Way,  the  Vibrations  or  Pulfes  of  that  Matter  refl  . y 
from  Objetfs,  are  communicated  to  the  Eve  a  a  i  ^ 
to  the  Senfory  :  So  that  the  Atf  ion  or  Vibrar'  * lence 
Medium’,  is  equally  fuppofed  in  all.  '°n  a 

In  order  to  Vifion,  we  are  certain,  it  is  required 
the  Rays  of  Light  be  thrown  from  the  vifibk  Ok'  o l2E 
the  Eye  :  What  befalls  them  in  the  Eye  willi  t0 
ceivetl  from  what  follows.  5  G  Con‘ 

Suppofe,  c.  gr.  Z  the  Eye,  and  A  B  C  the  Ob’  <v 
(Tab.  Optick,  fig.  11.)  now  though  every  P0int  0f 
Objetf  be  a  radiant  Point,  that  though  there  be  R  ^ 
refletfed  from  every  Point  of  the  Objetf  to  every  p 
of  the  circumambient  Space,  each  carrying  with  ^ 
refpetfive  Colour,  (which  we  falfly  imagine*  to  be  h  r 
of  the  Objetf)  yet  as  only  thole  Rays  which  ualLl* 
the  Pupil  of  the  Eye  affect  the  Senfe,  we  flu]]  fa 
confidcr  none  elfe.  e 

And  again,  though  there  be  a  great  Number  of  Ra? 

paffing  from  one  radiant  Point,  as  B,  through  the  pm  -f 
yet  we  fhall  only  confider  the  Atf  ion  of  a  few  of  rli  ^  ’ 

asBD,  BE,  BF.  mj 

Now  then  the  Ray  B  D  falling  perpendicularly  on  ti„ 
Surface,  E  D  F,  will  pafs  out  of  the  Air  into  the  aque¬ 
ous  Humour,  without  any  Refratfion,  and  proceed 
right  to  H  ♦,  where,  falling  perpendicularly  on  the 
Surface  of  the  cryftaline  Humour,  it  will  go  on  with¬ 
out  any  Refratfion,  to  Mj  where  again  falling  perpen¬ 
dicularly  on  the  Surface  of  the  vitreous  Humour,  it  will 
proceed  Freight  to  the  Point  O,  in  the  Fund  or  Bottom 
of  the  Eye.  Again,  the  Ray  B  E  paffing  obliquely  out 
of  the  Air  upon  the  Surface  of  the  watery  Humour 
E  D  F,  will  be  relratfed,  and  approach  towards  the 
perpendicular  E  P  :  Thus  proceeding  to  the  Point  G 
in  the  Surface  of  the  cryffalline,  it  will  be  there  refratfed 
ftill  nearer  to  the  Perpendicular.  — So  alfo  E  G  failin* 
obliquely  out  of  the  Air  into  a  harder  Body,  will  be 
refratfed  towards  the  Perpendicular  G  R,  and  tailing  on 
the  Point  L  of  the  Surface  of  the  vitreous  Humour,  it 
will  ftill  be  brought  nearer  to  M. 

Laftly,  G  L  falling  obliquely  out  of  a  denfer,  upon 
the  Surface  of  a  rarer  Body,  LMN,  will  be  refracted, 
and  recede  from  the  Perpendicular  LT;  in  receding 
from  which,  it  is  evident  it  approaches  to\v.i.k  the 
Ray  B  D  O,  and  may  be  fo  refracted  as  to  meet  the 
other  in  O.  —  In  like  Manner  the  Ray  BF  being  re¬ 
fratfed  in  B  will  turn  to  I,  and  thence  to  N,  and  thence 
to  the  others  in  O.  But  the  Rays  between  BE  and  B  F, 
being  fomewhat  Iefs  refratfed,  will  not  meet  prccilely 
in  the  fame  Point  O. 

Tims  will  the  radiant  Point  B  affetf  the  Fund  of  the 
Eye,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  if  the  Pupil  had  had  no 
Breadth,  or  as  if  the  Radiant  itfelf  had  only  emitted  one 
Angle  Ray,  fuch  as  were  equal  in  Power  to  all  thole  be¬ 
tween  B  E  and  B  F. 

In  like  Manner  the  Rays  proceeding  from  the  Point 
A,  will  be  fo  refratfed  in  palling  through  the  Humours 
of  the  Eye,  as  to  meet  near  the  Point  X  aiul  t'w 
Rays  from  any  intermediate  Point  between  A  and  11, 
will  nearly  meet  in  fome  other  Point  in  the  hind  ot 

the  Eye  between  X  and  O.  .  .  1 

Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  ail  cited  univcrlallv,  lillt 
every  Point  of  an  Objetf  affetf  s  only  one  Point  11^ the 
Fund  of  the  Eye-,  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  every  Point 
in  the  Fund  of  the  Eye  only  receives  Kays  from  (,nc 
Point  of  the  Objetf .  Though  this  is  not  to  be  under- 

Food  in  the  utmoft  Rigour.  ^  . 

Now  if  the  Objetf  recede  from  the  Eye  in  fuch  1  an- 
ncr,  as  that  the  radiant  Point  B  does  nor  tleciine  lioni 

the 


the  Line  B  IT,  the  Rays  which  ihoukl  proceed 
not  enough  divaricated,  would  be  fo  rrl racial  in 
the  three  Surfaces,  as  that  they  would  u|’  11C! 
reached  the  Point  O  :  On  the  contrary,  ii  l‘1(;  j1'1 
fliould  be  brought  nearer  the  Eye,  the  Kays  pal  inc>  '' 
the  Point  B  m  the  Pupil,  too  much  div.uiuiia,  ‘ 
be  refratfed  In  as  not  to  meet  till  beyond  Hie  I  on  < 
nay  the  Objetf  nuy  be  Id  near,  thiii  th^  hays  1>1,K 
ing  from  any  Po.nt  may  be  divaricated,  as  n.  ^ 
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t  at  ajg  In  all  which  Cafes,  there  would 

-  ^  Roe*?of  the  Objedt,  but  would  move  a  pretty 
be  no  row  ^  tj;e  pund  of  the  Eye  ;  and  thus  the  Ac- 

brgc  ^ortl°,  p0jnt  would  be  confounded  with  that  of 
{ion  dC 

the  COfS0would  commonly  be  the  Cafe,  but  that  Na- 
u  Provided  againft  it*,  either  by  contriving  the 
n»rc  has  BUlb  may  be  lengthen’d  or  fhorten’d,  as 
E)^joas  be  more  or  lefsdiftant;  or,  as  others  will 
ObjeClS  m  '  as  j-bat  the  Cryftalline  may  be  made  more 
haVC  ^  or° more  fiat-,  or,  according  to  others,  fo  as 
C°nVf  ’  Diftance  between  the  Cryftalline  and  the  Retina, 

thlC  lengthen’d  or  fhorten’d. 

Zrft Exoedient  is  the  moft  probable  •,  on  the  Foot- 
•  which  when  we  diredt  our  Eyes  to  an  Objedt  fo 
in§  °  as  that  it  cannot  be  diftindtly  viewed  by  the  Eye 
nfl-nm’d  Figure,  the  Eye  is  drawn  back  into  a 
” itS  by  the  Contraftion  of  four  Mufclcs  ;  by 

flf,r  Llj  tbe  Retina  becoming  nearer  the  cryftal- 

rhp  Rjjvs  fnnrrer :  And  when  we 


Choroides,  and  even  Part  of  the  Retina ;  then  will  the 
Images  of  all  the  Objedts,  without  Doors,  be  feen  di¬ 
ftindtly  painted  on  any  white  Body,  as  on  an  Egg-Shell* 
that  the  Eye  is  laid  upon.  The  fame  Thing  is  better 
fhewn  by  an  artificial  Eye,  or  Camera  obfeura. 

The  Images  of  Objedts,  then,  are  reprefen ted  on  the 
Retina  ;  which  is  only  an  Expanfion  of  the  fine  Capiila- 
ments  of  the  Optick  Nerve,  and  from  which  the  Opt  id: 
Nerve  is  continued  in  the  Brain.  Now  any  Motion  or 
Vibration,  expreffed  on  one  Extreme  of  the  Nerve,  will 
be  propagated  to  the  other  :  Hence  the  Impulfe  of  the 
feveral  Rays,  fent  from  the  fevcral  Points  of  the  Objedt, 
will  be  propagated  as  they  are  on  the  Retina  (/.  e.  in 
their  proper  Colours,  (j?c.  or  in  particular  Vibrations,  or 
Manners  of  PrefTurc  correfponding  thereto)  to  the  Place 
where  thofe  Capillaments  are  interwoven  into  the  Sub- 
flan  ce  of  the  Brain.  And  thus  is  Vifion  brought  to  the 
common  Cafe  of  Senfation. 

For  fuch  we  know  is  the  Law  of  the  Union  between 
wh!cn  lVi^’  recej[ves  the  Rays  fooner:  And  when  we  the  Soul  and  Body  ;  that  certain  Perceptions  of  the  fu  ll 
]me  nu  ’  t00  near,  the  Eye  being  compreffed  by  do  neceffarily  follow  certain  Motions  or  the  Iaft  :  But  the 
view  an  bliQ  u  e  Mufcles,  is  render’d  more  globular;  by  different  Parts  of  the  Objedt  do  feparately  move  diffe- 
the  two  4  ,  —  Uo off*  f™m  flip  rent  Parts  of  the  Fund  of  the  Eye  ;  and  thole  Motions 


S  Means,  the  Retina  .being  fet  further  off  from  the 

Qyaafc,  does  not  receive  the  Rays  of  any  Point  be- 
tmM behcre  added,  that  this  Accefs,  and  Recefs  of 

Coats  of  the  Eye  are  fuch  a  bony  Con- 
n  Ce  that  Mufcles  would  not  have  been  able  to  con- 
'  ^  0’  (|iftend  them  ;  Nature  has  taken  other  Means, 

!!v  binding  the  Cryftalline  down  to  the  Retina,  with  a 
W  of  blackifh  Threads,  not  found  in  the  Eyes  of  other 
\nimals.  Nor  muft  it  be  omitted,  that  of  the  three 
Kefraftions  above-mentioned,  the  firft  is  wanting  in 
pflK*.  and  that  to  remedy  this,  their  Cryftalline  is  not 

lenticular,  as  in  other  Animals,  but  globular.  Laftly, 
finCe  the  Eyes  of  old  People  are  generally  worn  flatter 

than  thofe  of  young  ones ;  fo  that  the  Rays  from  any 
Point,  fall  on  the  Retina,  ere  they  become  colle&ed  into 
one /they  muft  exhibit  the  Objedt  fomewhat  confufedly: 
Korean  fuch  Eyes  fee  any  but  remote  Objects  diftindtly. 

Note,  That  thofe  who  have  the  Cryftalline  of  the  Eye 
thus  configurated,  are  called  Prefiyt<e.  This  Defect  is 
helped  only  with  Co  nvex-G  lattes  or  Spedtacles ;  which 
will  make  the  Rays  converge  fooner,  and  if  they  are 
well  fitted,  fall  exactly  on  the  Retina.  If  the  Diftance 
between  the  Retina  and  the  Cryftalline  be  too  imall, 
the  Pcrfon  will  likewife  be  a  Prcjbyta.  The  Word  is 
formed  from  the  Greek  ?rg£a-6if?,  Sen  ex ;  bccaufe  old 
People  arc  naturally  fubjedt  to  this  Defcdt  ;  T  ime,  and 
the  Million  of  the  Eye-lids,  &c.  gradually  wearing 
the  Ball  fiat. 

In  others,  w hofe  Eyes  arc  too  globular,  the  Cafe  is  juft 
the  Rcverfe ;  and  thefe  are  called  Myopes. 

From  what  has  been  (hewn,  that  every  Point  of  an 
Object  moves  only  one  Point  of  the  Bottom  of  the  Eye  ; 
ar.d,  on  the  contrary,  that  every  Point  in  the  Fund  of 
the  Eye,  only  receives  Rays  from  one  Point  of  the  Ob- 
k'd;  it  is  caly  to  conceive,  that  the  whole  Objcdl  moves 
certain  Part  of  the  Retina  ;  that  in  this  Part  there  is  a 
diftindl  and  vivid  Collection  of  all  the  Rays  received  in 
«  the  Pupil,  and  that  as  each  Ray  carries  its  proper 
Colour  along  with  it,  there  are  as  many  Points  pointed  in 
die  hind  of  the  Eye,  as  there  are  Points  viflblc  in  the 
Objedl.  Thus  is  there  a  Species  or  Picture,  on  the  Rc- 
K  ex.iftly  hke  the  Objedt ;  all  the  Difference  between 


are  propagated  .to  the  Senfory  :  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  there  muft  arife  fo  many  diftindl  Senfations  at  the 
fame  Time. 

Hence,  i.  We  eafily  conceive,  that  the  Perception, 
or  Image  in  the  Mind,  muft  be  the  clearer  and  moft  vi¬ 
vid,  the  more  Rays  the  Eye  receives  from  the  Objedt : 
Conlequently  the  Largenefs  of  the  Pupil  will  have  fome 
Share  in  the  Clearnefs  of  Vifion. 

2.  Confidering  only  one  radiant  Point  of  an  Objedl, 
we  may  fay,  that  that  Point  would  move  the  Scnfe  more 
weakly,  or  be  feen  more  obfeurely,  as  it  is  more  remote; 
by  Reafon  the  Rays  coming  from  any  Point,  like  all  Qua¬ 
lities  propagated  in  Orbem ,  arc  always  diverging ;  and 
therefore  the  more  remote,  the  fewer  of  them  will  be  re-  ‘ 
ceived  in  at  the  Pupil.  But  as  it  is  not  a  Angle  Point  of 
an  Objedl,  but  all  of  them  together,  that  affedl  the  Or¬ 
gan  of  Senfe ;  and  as  the  Image  of  the  Objedt  {till  poffeffes 
a  lefs  Part  of  the  Retina,  as  it  is  more  remote  ;  therefore, 
though  the  Rays  that  flow  from  any  Point  of  an  Objedl 
two  Miles  off,  into  the  Pupil,  be  rarer,  or  fewer  by  half, 
than  thofe  flowing  from  the  fame  Point  at  a  Mile’s  Di¬ 
ftance,  yet  the  fame  Capillaments  of  the  Opt  id :  Nerve, 
which,  in  the  latter  Cafe,  would  only  be  moved  by  that 
one  Point,  in  the  former,  will  be  affedled  with  the  joint 
Adtion  of  the  neighbouring  Points ;  and  therefore  the 
Image  be  as  clear  as  in  the  other  Cafe.  Add,  that  the 
Pupil  dilating  itfelf  more,  as  the  Objedl  is  more  remote, 
takes  in  more  Rays  than  it  would  otherwife  do. 

3.  The  Diftindtnefs  of  Vifion,  is  fomewhat  concerned 
in  the  Size  of  the  Image,  exhibited  in  the  Fund  of  the 
Eye.  For  there  jfhould  be,  at  lead,  as  many  Extrcams 
of  Capillaments,  or  Fibres  of  the  Optick  Nerve,  in  the 
Space  that  Image  poffeffes,  as  there  arc  Particles  in  the 
Objcdl,  that  fends  Rays  into  the  Pupil :  Otherwife  every 
Particle  will  not  move  its  fe  pa  rate  Cap'll  lam  cut :  And  if 
the  Rays  from  two  Points  fall  on  the  fame  Capillament, 
it  will  be  the  fame,  as  if  only  one  Point  had  fell  there ; 
fince  the  fame  Capillament  cannot  be  differently  moved 
at  the  fame  Time.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  Images  of 
very  remote  Oh jedls  being  very  fmall,  they  appear  con- 
1 11  fed,  feveral  Points  of  the  Image  affedting  each  Capi  I  la¬ 
ment:  And  hence  alio,  if  the  Objedl  be  ol  different  Co¬ 
lours,  feveral  Particles  affcdling  the  fame  Capillament 
at  the  fame  'Time,  only  the  blighted  and  mod  lucid 
will  be  perceived  :  Thus  a  Field,  furniflied  with  a  good 
Number  of  white  Flowers,  among  a  much  greater 
Quantity  of  green  Grafs,  UV.  at  a  Didance,  appears  all 

white. 


diem  is,  that  a  Body  is  here  rcprelcntcd  by  a  Surface;  a 
/dace  frequently  by  a  Line,  and  a  Line  by  a  Point : 

1  fiat  the  Image  is  inverted,  the  right  Hand  anfwcring 

10  the  life  of  the  Objedl,  fcfr.  and  that  it  is  exceedingly  - -  .  r  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Wl,  ami  (lill  the  more  fo,  as  the  Objedt  is  more  Our  feeing  of  Ohjcfls  f.mpU,  though  with  two  l'.yes, 
kinntc.  '  in  each  of  which  is  a  feveral  Image,  or  Tidture  ;  and  our 

What  we  have  Ihewn  of  the  Nature  of  Light  anti  Co-  feeing  of  them  mil  ■  whereas  the  PiAure  invma),  arc 

- . -  two  other  very  great  Difficulties  in  the  theory  of  Infion, 

As  to  our  feeing  Objedts  though  with  two  Eyes, 

Lfr.  the  belt  Anatomiils  differ  greatly  about  the  Laufe 
thereof.  Galen,  and  others  after  him,  aforibe  it  to  a  Co¬ 
alition  or  Decollation,  of  the  Optick  Nerve,  behind  the 
Os  Sphenoids*.  But  whether  they  decollate,  or  coal  dee, 
or  only  barely  touch  one  another,  is  not  fo  well  agreed. 

The  Bartbolines  and  Vefa/ins ,  fay  expreOy,  they  are 

united 


',l,rst  tidily  accounts  for  this  Painting  of  the  Objedl  on 
fne  Retina.  The  Matter  of  Fadt  is  proved  by  an  caly 
F-xpc-rinicn t  full  tried  by  Des  Cartes  \  thus,  the  Windows 


t!l  a  Chamber  king  flint,  ami  Light  only  admitted  at 
,MC  Aperture  ;  10  that  Aperture  apply  the  Eye  ol 
jin,:  Animal  newly  killed,  having;  lirll  dextroully  pulled 
{l  1  die  Membranes  that  cover  the  Bottom  of  the  vi- 
trcous  Humour,  viz.  the  hind  Part  ol*  the  Sclerotica, 
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united  by  a  perfect  Confufion  of  their  Subftance :  Dr. 
Gibon  allows  them  to  be  united  by  the  clofeft  Conjunc 
tion,  but  not  Confufion  of  their  Fibres. 

Des  Carles ,  and  others,  account  for  the  Effect  another 
Way,  viz.  by  fuppofing  that  the  Fibril  las  conftituting 
the  'medullary  Part  of  thofe  Nerves,  being  fpread  in  the 
Retina  of  each  Eye,  have  each  of  them  correfponding 
Parts  in  the  Brain  ■,  fo  that  when  any  of  thofe  JFibrillse 
arc  ftruck  by  any  Part  of  an  Image,  the  correfponding 
Parts  of  the  Brain  are  affedted  thereby.  Somewhat  like 
which  is  the  Opinion  of  Dr.  Briggs ,  who  takes  the  Op- 
tick  Nerve  of  each  Eye  to  confift  of  homologous  Fibres, 
having  their  Rife  in  the  Thalamus  Nervica  Opticorum , 
and  thence  continued  to  both  the  Retina,  which  are  com- 
poied  of  them  :  And  further,  that  thofe  Fibrillar  have  the 
lame  Paralleiifm,  Tenfion,  &c.  in  both  Eyes;  confe- 
quently  when  an  Image  is  painted  on  the  fame  corre- 
/poncling,  fympathizing  Parcs  of  each  Retina,  the  fame 
Kfl'edts  are  produced,  the  lame  Notice  carried  to  the  Tha - 
lamus,  and  lb  imparted  to  the  Soul.  Hence  that  double 
Vifion  enfuing  upon  an  Interruption  of  the  Paralleiifm 
of  the  Eyes  ;  as  when  one  Eye  is  deprefled  by  the  Fin¬ 
ger,  or  their  Symphony  interrupted  by  Difeafe.  But  Dr. 
Briggs  maintains,  that  it  is  but  in  few  Subjects  there  is 
any  DecufTation  j  in  none  any  Conjunction  more  than 
mere  Contadt. 

Whence  it  is  that  we  fee  Objects  ereft,  when  it  is 
certain  the  Images  thereof  are  painted  invertedly  on  the 
Retina.  Des  Cartes  accounts  for  it  hence  ;  that  the  No¬ 
tice  the  Soul  takes  of  the  Objedt,  does  not  depend  on 
any  Image,  nor  on  any  Adtion  coming  from  the  Objedt, 
but  merely  on  the  Situation  of  the  minute  Parts  of  the 
Brain,  whence  the  Nerve  arifes.  As  for  Example,  the 
Situation  of  a  Capillament  of  the  Optick  Nerve,  corre- 
fponds  to  a  certain  Part  of  the  Brain,  which  occafions 
the  Soul  to  fee  all  thofe  Places  lying  in  a  right  Line 
therewith. 

But  M.  Molynettx  gives  us  another  Account :  The  Eye, 
he  obferves,  is  only  the  Organ,  or  Inftrument ;  it  is  the 
Soul  that  fees.  To  enquire  then,  how  the  Soul  perceives 
the  Objedt  eredt  by  an  inverted  Image,  is  to  enquire  into 
the  Soul’s  Faculties.  Again,  imagine  that  the  Eye  re¬ 
ceives  an  Impulfe  on  its  lower  Part,  by  a  Ray  from  the 
upper  Part  of  an  Objedt  ;  mud  not  the  vifive  Faculty 
be  hereby  directed  to  confider  this  Stroke  as  coming 
from  the  Top  rather  than  the  Bottom  of  the  Object,  and 
confequently  be  determined  to  conclude  it,  the  Reprqfen- 
tation  of  the  Top  ? 

My  own  Sentiment  is,  that  as  it  is  the  Soul,  which 
not  only  operates  (all  our  external  Facilities  being  nothing 
elfe  but  imbecil  Inftruments,  without  its  Influences  or 
Concourfe)  but  unfolds  Jikcwife  all  our  Adtions,  from  that 
Chaos  they  are  promifeuoufly  confounded  in,  at  the  firft 
Inftant  of  their  Exiftence,  to  appropriate  each  of  them 
to  the  inftrumental  Faculty  it  is  attributed  to,  in  order  to 
render  them  difccrnible  j  when  it  perceives  any  of  thofe 
Operations  imperfedt  or  irregular,  it  redtifies  it  *,  there¬ 
fore  when  file  is  ftruck  with  an  inverted  Image  j  in  the 
fecond  Inftant  of  that  Vifion,  fhe  conceives  the  Irregula¬ 
rity  of  its  Situation  ;  and  in  the  third  changes  the  Rays, 
which  represented  it  fucli,  and  which  had  firft:  ftruck  the 
Retina,  to  bring  it  to  its  natural  Situation,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  when  we  fufier  in  any  of  our  Members,  flic 
appeafes  the  Anguifli,  which  often,  was  it  left  to  itfelf, 
would  become  infupportable. 

Befldes  Light  and  Colours,  which  wc  have  confidcr’d 
as  the  proper  and  adequate  Objects  of  Vifion ,  and  which 
are  no  other  Way  perceivable,  but  by  Sight  alone*, 
Philofophcrs  admit  another  Sort  ol  Vifibles ,  which  they 
call  common ,  and  winch  arc  fubjcdl  to  divers  Scnfes,  as 
the  Sight,  Hearing,  Feeling,  ifc. 

slrjlolh\  de  Amnia ,  lib .  2.  enumerates  five  Kinds  of 
common  Vifibles,  which  are  ufually  received  for  fueh  in  the 
Schools,  viz.  Motion,  Reil,  Number,  Figure,  and  Mag¬ 
nitude.  Others  maintain  nine,  contained  in  the  following 
'  V  cries. 


Sunt  objctla  novem  vtftts  commuma  :  quantum, 

Jude  (igura,  locus,  fequitur  diftantia,  II tus0 
Contmuumque  &  diicretum,  motulque,  (juiefque. 


Authors  rcafon  very  vanoufly  as  to  tliefe  common  Ob- 
jedts  of  Vifion  :  There  are  two  principal  Opinions  amonj 


r 
o 


en.  The  Adherents  to  the  Rrft  i  , , 
Vifibles  produce  proper  Renr, tlut 


the  Schoolmen 

the  common  Vijwies  produce  proper  Rcnrefeiir* 
them  fe  Ives,  by  fomc  peculiar  Species  or  Imaff  at'°ns 

by  they  are  formerly  perceived  independently  Af'\^Cre' 
per  Vifibles.  yotthepro. 

But  the  fecond  Opinion  prevails  mod,  whi^  •  ,  ‘ 

the  common  Vifibles  have  not  any  fuch  formal  ^  ^ 
Species,  to  become  vifible  by  ;  but  that  the  pro 
jedts  are  fufftcient  to  (hew  themfelves  in  this  or 
or  Situation,  or  in  this,  or  that  Diftance,  Figure* ’ 
nitude,  &c.  by  the  Circumftances  of  their  Cnf  lV*3‘ 
to  the  Senfory.  Vcyance 

In  Effedt,  fince  thefe  common  Vifibles  cannot  be 
fen  ted  alone  (for  whoever  faw  Place,  Diftance 
Situation,  &c.  of  itfelf)  but  are  always  conveyed  T'1’ 
with  the  Images  of  Light  and  Colour  to  the  Qraan .  a't°,n^ 
Neceflity  is  there  to  conceive  any  fuch  proper  In  ^ 
whereby  the  common  Vifibles  Ihould  be  formally  perce^ 
by  the  Soul  ?  It  is  much  more  probable,  that  from*' 
peculiar  Manner,  wherein  the  fenfitive  Faculty  ncrce\e 
a  proper  Objedt,  it  is  apprized  of  its  being  in  this  on!  ^ 
Situation,  or  Place  ;  in  this  or  that  Figure,  Maonituth 
&c.  How  this  is  effedted,  may  be  conceived  froni  wl 
follows.  lat 

I.  The  Situation  and  Place  of  vifible  Objcds,  aren 
ceived  without  any  intentional  Species  thereof,  merely*  bv 
the  Impulfe  being  made  from  a  certain  Place  and  Situa¬ 
tion,  either  above  or  below,  on  the  right  or.lcft,  before 
or  behind  ;  whereby  the  Rays  of  the  proper  lifibks  are 
thrown  upon  the  Retina,  and  their  lmprdiion  counytd 
to  the  Senfory. 

For  fince  an  Objedt  is  feen  by  thofe  Rays,  which  carry 
its  Image  to  the  Retina,  and  in  that  Place  to  which  the 
vifive  Power  is  diredted,  by  the  Rays  it  receives*.  As  it 
perceives  the  Impulfe  of  the 'Rays  to  come  from  any 
Place,  &c.  It  is  abundantly  admonifbed  of  the  Objeft 
being  in  that  Place  and  Situation. 

From  this  Principle,  fevcral  remarkable  Phenomena 
of  Vifion  are  accountable  for*,  as, 

1.  That  if  the  Diftance  between  two  vifiblttObjeftj, 
be  an  Angle  that  is  infenfiblc,  the  difbant  Bodies  will  ap¬ 
pear  as  if  contiguous:  Whence  a  continuous  Body  being 
the  Reful t  of  feveral  contiguous  ones  *,  if  the  Pittances 
between  feveral  Vifibles  fubtend  infenfiblc  Angles,  they 
will  appear  one  continuous  Body:  Which  gives  a  pretty 
Illuftration  of  the  Notion  of  a  Continuum. 

2.  If  the  Eye  be  placed  above  an  horizontal  Plane,  Ob- 
jedts,  the  more  remote  they  are,  the  higher  will  they  ap- 
pear,  till  the  laft  be  feen  in  a  Level  with  the  Eye. 
Whence  it  is,  that  the  Sea,  to  Perfons  (landing  aihore, 
fee  ms  to  rife  higher  and  higher  the  further  they  look. 

3.  If  any  Number  of  Objedts  be  placed  below  the 
Eye,  the  mold  remote  will  appear  the  higheft ;  if  they 
be  above  the  Eye,  the  mod  remote  will  appear  the 
loweft. 

4.  The  upper  Parts  of  high  Objects  appear  to  hoop, 
or  incline  forwards ;  as  the  Fronts  of  Churches,  lowers, 
dsfr,  And  Statues  a-top  of  Buildings,  to  appear  upright, 
mud  recline,  or  bend  backwards. 

II.  TheMind perceives  the  Diftance  of  vifible  Objcdls, 
from  the  different  Configurations  of  the  Bye,  ami  the 

Image  imprefled  thereon. 

For  the  Eye  difpofes  itfelf  differently,  according  to 
the  different  Diftances  it  is  to  lee,  viz.  for  remote  v 
jedls  the  Pupil  is  dilated,  and  the  Cryflalline  broug it 
nearer  the  Retina,  and  the  whole  Eye  made  more  go- 
bous  :  On  the  contrary,  for  near  Objedts,  the 
contradled,  the  Cryltalline  thruft  forwards,  and  tie  T 
lengthen’d.  .  . 

The  Diftance  again,  is  adjudged  of  by^theAngc  ‘ 
Objedt  makes,  from  the  diftindt  or  con  luff'd  RcPrt^  .• 
tion  of  the  Objedt,  and  the  Brilkncfs  or  Fceblencis 

the  Rarity,  or  Spiflitudc  of  the  Rays.  . 

To  this  it  is  owing,  . .  That  Objcfls  winch 
ob feu  re  or  con  fufcdy  are  judged  to  be  more  runo  « 

Principle  which  the  Painters  ufe,  to  make  0  ju)K 
Figures  appear  further  diftanr,  than  others  m  1 

Plane.  ,  r.  \Valff 

To  this  it  is  likewifc  owing,  tliat Rooms  w 

are  whitened  appear  the  Imaller :  I  hat  l*)1’ ‘  ^  ^ 

with  Snow,  or  white  Flowers,  ^u:W  1  ,s  '  i  w 

cloathed  with  (irafs :  T  hut  Mountains  tou  S|K,tt 
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-  fte  KVht-time,  appear  the  nearer ;  that  opake 
°r\  !nnear  the  more  remote  in  the  Twilight. 

^°T IT  The  Quantity  or  Magnitude  of  vifible  Objedls,  is 
'  by  the  Angle  comprehended  between  two 

^0'vn,C..vn  from  the  two  Extremes  of  the  Objedt,  to 

R3yrcnter  of  the  Eye. 

A  Obieft  appears  fo  big  as  is  the  Angle  it  fub- 
1  .  or  Bodies  feen  under  a  greater  Angle  appear 
ten“s,#  and  thofe  under  a  Jefs,  &c.  —  Hence  the  fame 
appear  now  bigger,  and  now  lefs,  as  it  is  more 
ffs  diftant  from  the  Eye. — This  we  call  apparent 


til 


the 


m 


^No'V  to  judge  of  the  real  Magnitude  of  an  Objedt, 
^  nfider  the  Diftance  ;  for  fince  a  near  and  remote 
J?.  ^  may  appear  under  equal  Angles,  the  Diftance 
[\  neceflarily  be  eftimated  ;  that  if  it  be  great,  and 
rhe  optick  Angle  fmall,  the  remote  Obji^t  may  be  judg¬ 
ed  great,  and  vice  verfa. 

The  Magnitude  of  vifible  Objedts,  is  brought  under 
rain  Laws  demonftrated  by  the  Mathematicians  ;  as, 

CC  j  That  the  apparent  Magnitudes  of  a  remote  Objedt, 

are  is  the  Diftances  reciprocally. 

2  That  the  Cotingent  of  half  the  apparent  Magni¬ 
tude  of  the  fame  Objedts  are  as  the  Diftances  ;  hence, 
the  apparent  Magnitude  and  Diftance  being  given,  we 
have  a  Method  of  determining  the  true  Magnitude  :  The 
Canon  is  this,  as  the  whole  Sine  is  to  the  Tangent  of 
half  the  apparent  Magnitude,  fo  is  the  given  Diftance  to 

h;iJf  the  real  Magnitude.  The  fame  Canon,  inverted, 
will  from  the  Diftance  and  Magnitude  given,  determine 


the  finger,  &V.  all  Things  appear  double:  But  when 
they  are  in  the  requifite  Paralldifm,  though  there  be 
nvo  Images  in  the  Fund  of  the  two  Eyes,  yet  the  OL 
jedt  will  appear  Tingle.—  Again,  one  Thing  may  appear 
double,  or  even  manifold,  not  only  with  both  Eyes,  but 
even  with  only  one  of  them  open  ;  by  reafon  the  com¬ 
mon  Concourfe  of  the  Cones  of  the  Rays,  reflected  from 
the  Object  to  the  Eye,  either  falls  fhort  of  the  Retina 
or  goes  much  beyond  it. 

VL  Motion  and  Reft  are  feen,  when  the  Images  of 
Objedts  reprefen  ted  in  the  Eye,  and  propagated  to  the 
Brain,  are  either  moved  or  at  Kelt :  And  the  Mind  per¬ 
ceives  thefe  Images  either  moving  or  at  Reft,  by  com¬ 
paring  the  moved  Image  to  another,  with  refpcdl  to 
which  it  changes  Place  ;  or  by  the  Situation  of  the  Eye 
to  the  Objedt  being  continually  changed. 

So  that  Motion  is  only  perceived  by  perceiving  the 
Images  to  be  in  different  Places  and  Situations  i^Nor 
are  thefe  Changes  perceived  unlefs  dieted  in  Time. 
So  that  to  perceive  Motion  a  fenfible  Time  is  required. 
But  Reft  is  perceived  by  the  ufiui!  Faculty,  from  the 
Perception  of  the  Image  in  the  fame  Place  of  the  Retina, 
and  the  fame  Situation  for  fome  fenfible  Time. 

Hence,  the  Reafon  why  Bodies  moving  exceedingly 
faft  appear  at  Reft :  Thus  a  live  Coal  fwung  brifkly 
round,  appears  a  continued  Circle  of  Eire  ;  the  Motion 
not  being  commenfurate  with  vifible  Time,  but  much 
fwifter  than  the  fame  :  So  that  in  the  Time  the  Soul 
requires  to  judge  of  any  Change  of  Situation  of  the 
Image  on  the  Retina,  or  that  it  is  moved  from  this 
Place  to  that,  the  Thing  itfelf  performs  its  whole  Circuit, 
and  is  in  its  former  Place  again. 

The  Laws  of  Vfion ,  with  regard  to  the  Motion  of  Vi - 
fibles ,  are*  i.  That  if  two  Objects  unequally  diftant 
from  the  Eye,  move  from  it  with  equal  Velocity,  the 
more  remote  one  will  appear,  the  flower -,  or  if  their  Ce¬ 
lerities  be  proportionable  to  their  Diftances,  they  will 
appear  to  move  equally  fwift. 

2.  If  two  Objedts,  unequally  diftant  from  the  Eye, 
move  with  unequal  Velocities  in  the  fame  Direction’ 
their  apparent  Velocities  are  in  a  Ratio  compounded  of 
the  diredt  Ratio’s  of  their  true  Velocities,  and  the  reci¬ 
procal  ones  of  their  Diftances  from  the  Eye. 

3-  A  vifible  Objedt,  moving  with  any  Velocity,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  at  Reft,  if  the  Space  deferibed  in  the  Interval 
of  one  Second  be  imperceptible  at  the  Diftance  of  the 
Eye.  Hence  it  is  that  a  near  Object,  moving  very 
flowly,  as  the  Index  of  a  Clock,  or  a  remote  one  very 
fwiftly,  as  a  Planet,  leem  at  Reft. 

4-  An  Objedt  moving  with  any  Degree  of  Velocity 
will  appear  to  reft,  if  the  Place  it  runs  over  in  a  Second 
of  Time,  be  to  its  Diftance  from  the  Eye,  as  1  to  1400, 
nay,  in  fadt,  if  it  be  as  1  to  1300. 

5.  The  Eye  proceeding  freight,  Horn  one  Place  to 
another,  a  natural  Object,  either  on  the  Right  or  Left, 
will  fee m  to  move  the  contrary  Way. 

6.  II  the  L7,ye  and  the  Objedt  move  both  the  fame 
Way,  only  the  Eye  much  fwifter  than  the  Object,  that 
laft  will  appear  to  go  backwards. 

7.  II  two  or  more  Objedts  move  with  the  lame  Ve¬ 
locity,  and  a  third  remains  at  reft,  the  Moveables  will 
appear  fixed,  and  the  Quiefcent  in  Mot.un  the  contrary 
Way. — Thus  Clouds  moving  very  fwiftly,  their  Parts 
feem  to  prefer ve  their  Situation,  and  the  Muon  to  move 
the  contrary  Way. 

If  the  Eye  be  moved  with  a  greater  Velocity,  lateral 
Objedts  at  Reft,  appear  to  move  the  contrary  Way. — 
Thus  to  a  Perfon  fitting  in  a  Coach,  and  riding  orifkiy 
through  a  Wood,  the  Trees  feem  to  retire  the  contrary 
Way  i  and  to  People  in  a  Ship,  &V.  the  Shores  lean  to 
recede. 


the  apparent  one. 

3.  Objedts  feen  under  the  fame  Angle,  have  their 
Magnitudes  proportional  to  their  Diftances. 

4.  The  fubtenfe  Angle  of  any  Arch  of  a  Circle,  ap¬ 
pears  of  equal  Magnitude  in  all  the  Points,  though  one 
Point  be  vaftly  nearer  than  another,  and  the  Diameter 
appears  of  the  fame  Magnitude  in  all  the  Points  of  the 
Periphery  of  the  Circle.  Hence  we  take  a  pretty  Hint 
for  the  moft  commodious  Form  of  Theatres. 

5.  The  Eye  being  placed  in  any  Angle  of  a  regular 
Poligon,  the  Sides  will  appear  equal. 

6.  If  the  Magnitude  of  an  Objedt  diredlly  op  polite  to 
the  Eye,  be  equal  to  its  Diftance  from  the  Eye,  the 
whole  Objedt  will  be  taken  in  by  the  Eye,  but  nothing 
more.  Whence  the  nearer  you  approach  an  Objedt,  the 
Icfs  Part  you  fee  of  it. 

IV.  The  Figure  of  vifible  Objedts  is  eftimated  chiefly 
from  our  Opinion  of  the  Situation  of  the  lcveral  Parts 
thereof. 

This  Opinion  of  the  Situation,  C?c.  enable  the  Mind 
to  apprehend  an  external  Objedt  under  this  or  that  Fi¬ 
gure,  more  juftly  than  any  Similitude  of  the  Images  in 
the  Retina  with  the  Objedt  can-,  the  Images  being  fre¬ 
quently  elliptical,  oblong,  &c.  when  the  Objedts  they 
exhibit  to ‘the  Mind  are  Circles,  Squares,  CfV. 

The  Laws  ol  Vfion ,  with  regard  to  the  Figures  of 
"dfd'u  Objcdls,  arc, 

^  hat  ii  the  Center  of  the  Pupil  be  exactly  againft, 

or  in  the  Direction  of  a  Right  Line,  the  Line  will  ap¬ 
pear  as  one  Point. 

“•  II  the  Line  be  placed  in  the  Direction  of  a  Sur- 

.»  k)  tlmt  only  one  Line  of  the  Perimeter  can  radiate 
on  if  it  will  appear  as  a  Line. 

3-  H  u  Body  be  op  poled  diredlly  towards  the  Eye,  fo 
as  only  one  Plane  of  the  Surface  can  radiate  on  it,  it  will 
appear  as  a  Surface. 

4*  A  remote  Arch,  viewed  by  an  Eye  in  the  ft  me 
lkc>  wi(1  appear  as  a  Right-Line. 

5-  A  Sphere  viewed  at  a  Diftance  appears  a  Circle. 

*  Angular  figures  at  a  Diftance  appear  round. 

1'  !.  lJ,e  Lye  look  obliquely  on  the  Center  of  a  rc- 
g ar  figure*,  or  a  Circle,  the  true  Figure  will  not  be 

7  htjtthe  figure  will  appcar  oval.  Note,  That  the  apparent  Magnitude  above-mentioned, 

,n ]  j  ,c  Number  of  vifible  Objedts  is  perceived,  not  and  conceived  as  one  ol  the  common  Vifibles,  is  that 
?  onc  or  more  Images  formed  in  the  Fund  ol  the  mcafured  by  the  optick  or  viliial  Angle,  iiucrciptcd 

between  Rays  drawn  from  its  Extremes  to  the  Center 
of  the  Pupil  ol"  the  Eye. 

'The  apparent  Magnitudes  of  the  two  great.  Lumi- 

^  ..  «•- . .  ^  narics,  the  Sun  and  Moon,  at  Riling  and  N<  irmg,  are 

gU(Mis  p(  m  ■  w^um  ckhcr  ol  the  Eyes,  with  the  comi-  Plnenomena  that  have  extremely  eml'aiallcd  the  mo- 

P.ir..n..i:!11  C  °l  !^lc  .Hroin*  are  forced  out  of  their  juft  dern  Philofophers.  According  to  the  urdiiuty  Laws 

0 i'  Vfion ,  they  Ihould  appear  the  kali  when  nearer  tin; 
7  /  1  iuu /.on. 


0 


1,'  ■  juiuivu  in  uiu  ruuu  uj  uie 

HnV  U|C  a^°  **uck  Oppofition  of  thofe  Parts  of  the 
*  jh  whence  the  optick  Nerves  fpring,  as  the  Mind 

uled  to,  in  attending  to  a  certain  Place,  and 
other  fingle  or  manifold. 


j*  *  L 
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with  the  other,  v .  gr.  by  prelling  it  with 

Voi..  II, 
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Horizon,  as  being  then  Furtheft  diftant  From  the  Eye  ; 
and  yet  we  find  the  contrary  true  in  Fad:.  Ptolemy , 
in  his  Aim  age  ft,  lib,  1,  2,  3,  afcribed  this  Appearance 
to  a  Refradion  of  the  Rays  by  Vapours,  which 
adually  enlarge  the  Angle  under  which  the  Moon 
appears,  juft  as  the  Angle  is  enlarged  by  which  an  Ob¬ 
ject  is  feen  from  under  Water :  And  his  Commentator 
Theon  explains  diftindly  how  the  Dilatation  immerfed 
in  Water  is  caufed.  But  it  was  afterwards  difeover’d, 
that  there  is  no  Alteration  in  the  Angle  ;  upon  which 
another  Solution  was  ftarted  by  the  Arab  Alhazen  ;  and 
followed  and  improved  by  Vitellio,  Kepler ,  Peckam , 
Rog.  Bacon ,  and  others,  according  to  Alhazen,  the 
Sight  apprehends  the  Surface  of  the  Heavens  as  fiat, 
and  judges  of  the  Stars,  as  it  would  of  ordinary  vi- 
fible  Objeds,  extended  upon  a  wide  Plain that  the 
Eye  fees  them  under  equal  Angles,  but  withal  per¬ 
ceives  a  Difference  in  their  Diftances,  and  (on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Semi-Diameter  of  the  Earth,  which  is  in- 
terpofed  in  one  Cafe,  and  not  in  the  other)  that  it  is 
hence  induced  to  judge  thofe  which  appear  more  re¬ 
mote  to  be  greater.  Des  Cartes ,  and  from  him  Dr. 
Wallis ,  and  mod  other  Authors,  account  for  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  diff  erent  Diftance  under  the  fame  Angle 
from  a  long  Series  of  Objeds  interpofed  between  the 
Eye,  and  the  Extremity  of  the  fenfible  Horizon, 
which  make  us  imagine  it  more  remote  than  when  in 
the  Meridian,  where  the  Eye  fees  nothing  in  the  Way 
between  the  Objed  and  itfelf.  This  Idea  of  a  great 
Diftance,  makes  us  imagine  the  Luminary  the  bigger  : 
For  any  Objed  being  feen  under  any  certain  Angle, 
and  believed,  at  the  fame  Time,  very  remote,  we 
naturally  judge  it  mult  be  very  large,  to  appear  un¬ 
der  Inch  an  Angle,  at  fuch  a  Diftance.  And  thus  a 
pure  Judgment  of  the  Mind  makes  us  fee,  the  Sun  or 
the  Moon  bigger  in  the  Horizon,  than  in  the  Meri¬ 
dian,  notwithftanding  their  Images  painted  in  the  Re¬ 
tina,  are  lefs  in  the  former  Situation  than  the  latter. 

This  Hypothefis  F.  Couye  deftroys,  by  obferving, 
that  the  narrower  and  more  confined  the  fenfible 
Horizon  is,  the  greater  does  the  Sun  and  Moon  ap¬ 
pear-,  the  contrary  of  which  fhould  happen  on  the 
Principle  laid  down. 

Gajfendtts  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  Pupil  of  the  Eye, 
which  is  always  more  open  as  the  Place  is  more  dark ; 
being  more  fo  in  the  Morning  and  Evening  than  at 
other  Times,  by  Reafon  the  Earth  is  covered  with 
grofs  Vapours  j  and  befides,  being  obliged  to  pafs 
through  a  longer  Column  or  Series  of  Vapours,  to  reach 
the  Elorizon  j  the  Image  of  the  Luminary  enters  the 
Eye  at  a  greater  Angle,  and  is  really  painted  there 
larger  at  the  former  Time.  In  anfvver  to  which, 
it  may  be  faid,  that  notwithftanding  this  Dilatation 
of  the  Pupil,  occafioncd  by  the  Obfcurity  if  the 
Moon  be  viewed  through  a  little  Pin-Hole,  made  in 
Paper,  flic  appears  Jefs  when  in  the  Horizon  than  in 
the  Meridian.  F.  Couye ,  finding  both  the  Conjec¬ 
tures  falle,  advances  a  third  ;  which  is,  that  when  the 
Luminaries  are  in  the  Horizon,  the  Neighbourhood  of 
the  Earth,  and  the  grofs  Vapours  wherewith  they  ap¬ 
pear  enveloped,  have  the  fame  Ell e <51  with  Regard  to 
us,  as  a  Wall,  or  other  denfc  Body  placed  behind  a 
Column,  which  in  that  Cafe  appears  bigger  than 
when  in  In  late,  and  encompalYcd  on  all  Sides  with  an 
illumined  Air.  Farther  it  is  obferved,  that  a  Column 
when  fluted,  appears  bigger  than  before,  when  it  was 
plain  i  the  Flutes  being  lb  many  particular  Objects, 
which  by  their  Multitude  occafion  the  Mind  to  ima¬ 
gine  the  whole  Objed,  whereof  they  are  compofeil 
of  a  larger  Extent.  The  fame  Thing  may  be  laid  of 
the  feveral  Objeds  feen  towards  the  Horizon,  to 
which  the  Sun  or  Moon  corrcfpond  at  their  Riling 
and  Setting.  And  hence  it  is,  that  they  appear  longer 
ft  ill,  when  they  Kile  or  Sec  between  Trees  *,  the  nar¬ 
row,  yet  dillant  Intervals  whereof,  have  the  fame  Ef¬ 
fect  with  Regard  to  the  apparent  Diameter  of  the  Lu¬ 
minary,  as  a  greater  Number  of  Flutes,  with  Regard 
to  the  Shaft  of  a  Column. 

Note  alfo,  That  having  thus  clearly  and  diftindly  ex¬ 
plained  the  lirft  Principles  and  Rudiments  of Optick, 
with  Regard  to  the  fpeuilative  Part  thereof*  Pll  next 


reduce  all  thofe  Rules  into  Practice,  and  ff 
Demon  ft  ration,  that  they  are  true  and  wMiV‘y  ^ 
by  Means  of  the  Catoptricks  and  Diourich f  ,  r,'H 

*  kS  ’  therefore, 

Catoptricks,  is  that  Branch  of  Ontic^  ,  ,. 
livers  the  Laws  of  Light  reflected  from*' lie- 
Spe cula.  *  :no?<rs}  0r 

Mirrour ,  in  Catoptricks ,  denotes  any  nolin  j , 

impervious  to  the  Rays  of  Light,  and  .which 
quence  reflects  them  equally.  cr  Confc- 

Note,  That  the  Dodrine  of  Mirrours  is  f0nn a  1 
following  general  Principles.  1 .  Light  refitA  Tc t!lc 
any  Mirrour,  or  Speculum ,  makes  the  ArH  n 
dence  equal  to  that  of  Refiedion.  Hence^  d  nci‘ 
Light  falling  perpendicularly  on  the  Surface  yof 
culum,  will  be  refieded  back  upon  it  Of 
find  by  Experience  it  adually  does.  p>0m  ;S!cfl  ^ 
Point  of  a  Mirrour ,  therefore,  there  cannot  hTr  faaic 
Rays  refieded  to  the  fame  Point ;  finCe  in  thr  r^1 
all  the  Angles  of  Reflection  muff:  be  equal  m  a  r  ’ 
Angle  of  Incidence,  and  therefore  to  each 
which  is  abfurd  ;  nor  can  the  Ray  be  refleft-d  ^  1 
or  more  Points  v  fince  in  that  Cafe,  all  the  Anf  ^ 
Reffedion,  would  be  equal  to  the  fame  Aneu  S?  Qt 
dence:  Which  is  hkewifc  abfurd.  nci' 

2.  From  every  Point  of  a  Mirrour ,  are  i 
Rays  thrown  on  it,  from  every  Point  of  a 
jed.  Since  then  Rays  coming  from  difFcrcntk / 
the  fame  Objed,  and  ftriking  on  the  fame  pi,  I 
the  Mirrour ,  cannot  be  refieded  back  to  Y  ° ‘ 

Point  i  the  Rays  which  flow  from  different 

the  fame  radiating  Objeft  are  again  feparated  alee 
Refledion  :  So  that  each  Point  (hews  whence  it  cam- 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  Rays  refieded  from 
exhibit  the  Objeds  to  View.  •  Hence  alfo  K  apnc^ 
that  rough  uneven  Bodies  muff:  refleft  the  Lmt  *’ 
iuch  a  Manner,  as  that  Rays  coming  from  difwl 
.  Points  will  be  blended  or  thrown  confufcdly  together! 

Mihrours,  are  commonly  divided  into  Plane,  Ccn- 
cave.  Convex ,  Cylindrical ,  Conical ,  Parabolical ,  and  £/. 
liptical. 

Plane  Mirrours  are  thofe  which  have  a  Plane  or  fiat 
Surface,  commonly  called  Looking  GlaJjes ;  the  Manner 
of  making  which  I  have  given  in  my  Treadle  of  Glib 
Grinding ,  under  the  Letter  C. 

The  Laws  or  Phenomena  of  plain  Mirrours,  areas 
follows.  I.  Every  Point  of  an  Objed  is  feen  in  the  In- 
terfedion  of  the  Cathetus  of  Incidence,  with  the  reflected 
Kay. 

Note ,  That  the  Cathetus  of  Incidence ,  in  Cal  opr  ticks,  is  a 
right  Line  drawn  from  a  radiant  Poinr,  perpendicular 
to  the  refieding  Line,  or  the  Plane  of  the  Speculum  or 
Mirrour.  The  Cathetus  of  Rtf  eft  ion,  or  of  the  hye, 
is  a  right  Line  drawn  from  the  Eye,  or  from  a::)’ 
Point  of  a  refieded  Ray,  perpendicular  to  the  Plane 
of  Reffedion,  or  of  a  Speculum. 

Hence,  1.  As  all  the  refieded  Rays  meet  with  the 
Cathetus  of  Incidence  in  the  In  terfedion  i  by  whatever 
refieded  Ray  the  radiant  Point  be  feen,  it  will  llul  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  fame  Place.  Confcqucntly  any  Number  oi 
Perfons  viewing  the  fame  Objed  in  the  iainc.Mrwr; 
will  all  fee  it  in  the  fame  Place  behind  the Mirrcur.  Aid 
hence  it  is,  that  the  fame  Objed  has  only  oik  linage, 
and  that  we  do  not  fee  it  double  with  both  Eyes. 

Hence  alfo  the  Diftance  of  the  Image  from  the  Eye, 
is  compounded  of  the  Ray  of  Incidence,  an*.)  the  reflect- 
ed  Ray  :  And  the  Objed  radiates  rclleftedly,  *n 
fame  Manner  as  it  would  do  dircdly,  were  it  rcmovft 
into  the  Place  of  the  Image. 

2.  The  Image  of  a  radiant  Point,  appears  juft  f*>  mi 
behind  a  plain  Mirrour ,  as  the  radiant  Point  is  before  it. 

Hence,  if  the  Mirrour ,  A  G,  I  able  Oplicks, 
be  placed  horizontal,  the  Point  A  will  Item  fo  I,U1U 

below  the  Horizon  as  it  is  really  elevated  above  if,  L°n 
fequently  ered  Objeds  will  appear  as  if  inverted  v  am 
therefore  Men  Handing  on  their  Feet  as  if  un  bui 
1  leads,  or  if  their  Mirrour  be*  fullcnetl  to  the  Cicimg  0 
a  Room,  parallel  to  the  Horizon,  Objeds  on  tlw  ’Ul' 
will  appear  above  the  Cieling  as  much  as  they  ready  ar 
below  itj  and  that  upflde-down* 
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|n  a  plain  Mirrour ^  the  Images  are  perfeftly  fimi- 
1  r  and  equal  to  the  Objedts.  And  hence  they  are  us’d 

<r0oking-Glafe. 

w  In  a  plain  Mirrour,  Things  on  the  Right-Hand 
npcar  as  on  the  Left,  and  vice  verfd. 

Hence  alfo  we  have  a  Method  of  meafuring  any  in- 
ccelTibic  Altitude  by  means  of  a  plain  Mirrour. — Thus 
rhe  Mirrour  being  placed  horizontally  in  C,  fig.  1 6.  re- 
re  from  it  till  fiich  Time  as  the  Top  of  the  Tree  be 
Ln  therein.  Meafure  the  Height  of  the  Eye  D  E,  the 
pittance  of  the  Station  from  the  Point  of  Reflection  E  C, 
cl  the  Diftance  of  the  Foot  of  the  Tree  from  the  fame. 
Then  to  E  C,  C  B,  and  E  D,  find  a  fourth  Proportional 
AB.  This  is  the  Altitude  fought. 

if  a  plain  Mirrour  be  inclined  to  the  Horizon,  in 
an -Angle  °f  45  Degrees,  an  Objedt  perpendicular  to  it 
will  appear  parallel,  and  an  horizontal  Objedl  perpen- 

And  hence  the  Eve  Being  placed  beneath  the  Mirrour, 
the  Earth  will  appear  perpendicularly  over  it ;  or  if 
placed  over  it,  the  Earth  will  appear  perpendicularly 
under  it.  Hence  alfo  a  Globe  defeending  down  a  Plane 
a  little  inclined,  may,  by  means  of  a  Mirrour ,  be  exhi¬ 
bited  as  mounting  up  a  vertical  Plane,  to  the  great  Sur- 
« of  fuch  as  are  unacquainted  with  Catoptricks .* — And 
hence  we  have  a  Method  of  reprefenting  ourfclves  as  if 
fivinT  F°r  a  Mirrour  inclined  to  rhe  Horizon  under 

1  O  .  r  r  1  •  •  - 

an  Angle  of  45 
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an  —  -ru  -  we  have  obferved,  will  reprefent  ver¬ 
tical  ObjeCls  as  if  horizontal.  Confequently  a  large 
Mirrour  being  fo  difpofed,  as  you  advance  towards  it, 
you  will  feem  to  move  horizontally  ;  and  nothing  will' be 
wanting  to  the  Appearance  of  flying,  but  to  ftrike  out 
the  Arms  and  Legs.  It  mud  be  added  however,  that  as 
the  Floor  is  elevated  along  with  you,  your  Feet  will  Rill 
befecn  to  walk  as  along  a  vertical  Plane.  To  deceive  the 
Eye  entirely,  therefore,  it  muft  be  kept  from  the  Feet. 

6.  If  the  ObjeCt  be  parallel  to  the  Speculum,  and 

equally  diftant  from  it,  with  the  Eye  ;  the  reflettin^- 
Line  will  be  half  the  Length  of  the  ObjeCt.  ° 

And  hence  to  be  able  to  fee  the  whole  Body  in  a  plain 
Mirnur,  its  Height  and  Breadth  muft  be  half  your 
Height  and  Breadth.  Confequently  the  Height  and 
Breadth  of  any  ObjeCt  to  be  feen  in  a  Mirrour,  being 
given;  ive  have  alfo  the  Height  and  Breadth  of  the 
Mirrour  wherein  the  whole  ObjeCt  will  appear  at  the 
fume  Diftance  with  the  Eye. 

Hence  alfo,  as  the  Length  and  Breadth  of  the  reflect¬ 
ing  Parts  of  the  Speculum,  are  fubduple  of  thofe  of 
the  Object  to  be  reflected  ;  the  reflecting  Part  of  the 
Mirrour,  is  to  the  Surface  reflected  in  a  iiib-quadruple 
Ratio.  Confequently,  the  reflecting  Portion  being  a 
conltant  Quantity  ;  if  any  Place  you  lee  the  whole  Body 
in  a  Mirrour ,  you  will  fee  it  in  every  other  Place,  whe¬ 
ther  you  approach  neat  er  or  recede  further  from  it. 

7.  Ji  jcvcral  Mirrotirs ,  or  fevcral  Fragments,  or 
Pieces  of  a  Mirrour  be  all  difpofed  in  the  fame  Plane, 
they  will  only  exhibit  an  ObjeCt  once. 

8.  If  two  plain  Mirrour s,  or  Specula,  meet  in  any 

Angle;  the  Eye  placed  within  that  Angle,  will  lee  the 

ma8c  an  ObjeCt  placed  within  the  fame,  as  often 

tj-pejited  as  there  may  be  Cached  drawn,  determining 

the  1  laces  of  the  Images,  and  terminated  without  the 
Angle. 

Hence  as  the  more  Catheti  terminated  without  the 
Angle  may  be  drawn  as  the  Angle  is  more  acute;  the 
»r  the  Angle  the  more  numerous  the  Images.  Thus 
fF  pf  lound  at  onr  Angle  ol  one  Third  of  a  Cir- 

/’  f.!c  maBe  was  represented  twice,  at  i  thrice,  at  J- 

and  at  A  eleven  Times. 

^  ^  Mirrour s  be  placed  upright,  and  fo 
them!  H!'  1f..y°11  rcti,’c  Iro™  thcm  or  approach  to 


iseafy  to  perceive  that  the  Images  will  be  ftiil  more 

romarmck —Thus  °ne  being  more  declined  from  the 
Horizon  to  an  Angle  of  I44°,  and  the  other  inclined  to 

therms  Feet  ^  f  ftandinS  with  im  Head- to  ano- 
r^EnCe  £  aPPcars  how  Mirrour s  may  be  managed  in 

them  into  Monfters  of  various  Kinds  :  And  fince  Glals 
Mirrours  will  refleft  the  Image  of  a  lucid  Obicft  twice 
thrice;  if  a  Candle,  (Sc.  be  placed  in  the  Angle  be- 

s,“f  sr*-  ■■  "m  b=  »■ 

^  Principle  are  founded  various  catoptrick 
Machmes,  fome  of  which  reprefent  ObjcCts  infinitely 

SX'iXSc!  °,h“  » 

The  catoptrick  Cyftufo,  is  a  Machine  or  Apparatus, 
whereby  little  Bodies  are  reprefented  extremely  laro-e, 
and  near  ones  extremely  wide,  and  diffuled  through  a 

of  Mnrours,  difpoftd  by  the  Laws  of  Catoptricks,  in 
the  Concavity  of  a  Kind  of  Chert. 

Of  thefc  there  *re  various  Kinds  accommodated  to 

theOh-T5  Ftcn“°Jls  °f  the  Arcificcr  >  multiply 

the  Objedls,  feme  deform  them,  feme  magnify  them, 

I  ,le  St'u,5lure  of  one  or  two  of  them  will  fuffice  to  (hew 
now  infinite  more  may  be  made. 

,  Tu-  ^alie  Cat0Ptrick  Qfftu/a  to  reprefent  fever al  Scenes 
of  ObjeBs,  when  looked  in  at  different  Foramina  or  Holes 

terar'prifm^Tr  °r£hdt’  of  d,e  ‘^Itilaf 

terai  i  utm  ABCDLt  (Plate  Opticks ,  F\<*  t>?  )  nnrt 
divide  its  Cavity  by  diagonal  Planes  E  B,  ?’C  D  A 
mterledling  each  other  in  the  Center,  into  as  many  trian¬ 
gular  Locales  or  Cells,  as  the  Chert  has  Sides.  Line  the 
diagonal  Planes  with  plain  Mirrours ,  in  the  lateral  Planes 
make  round  Holes,  through  which  the  Eye  may  peep 
wit  nn  t  e  Locules  of  the  Cheft.  The  Holes  are  to  be 
Covered  with  plain  GJaflTcs,  ground  within-fide,  but  not 
poi-iflicd,  to  prevent  the  Objefts  in  the  Locules  from  ao 
peanng  too  diftinftly.  In  each  Locule  are  placed  the 
different  Objefts,  wliofe  Images  are  to  be  exhibited  • 
then  covering  up  the  Top  of  the  Cheft  with  a  thin  tranf- 

parent  Membrane,  or  Parchment,  to  admit  the  JLWit 
the  Machine  is  compleat.  0  5 

For  from  the  Laws  of  Reflexion  it  follows,  that  the 
Images  otObjefts,  placed  within  the  Angles  of  Mirrours 
are  multiplied,  and  appear  lome  more  remote  than 
others ;  whence  the  Objects  in  one  Locale  will  he  ieen 
but  thofe  multiplied  and  difiufed  through  a  Space  much 
larger  than  the  whole  Cheft.  Thus  every  new  Hole  will 
alTord  a  new  Scene:  According  to  the  different  Angles 
the  Mirrours  make  witli  eacli  other,  the  Reprcfcncations 
will  be  different ;  if  they  he  at  an  Angle  greater  than  a' 

nglu  one,  the  Images  will  be  monllrous,  (Sc. 

The  Parchment  that  covers  the  Machine,  may  be 
made  pellucid,  by  waffling  it  fevcral  Times  in  a  very 
clear  Lye,  then  in  fair  Water,  and  bracing  it  tight,  and 
expo  ling  it  to  the  Air  to  dry.  If  it  be  de  fired  to  throw 
any  Colour  on  the  Objefh,  it  may  be  done  by  colour¬ 
ing  the  Parchment.  Zabuius  recommends  Verdigreafe 
ground  in  Vinegar,  for  green  ;  Decoction  of  Brafil  Wood, 

for  red,  (Sc.  He  adds,  it  ought  to  be  vamiffied  to  make 
it  Ihinc. 

To  make  a  Catoptrick  Ciflnla,  to  reprefent  the  Objefts 
within  it  prodigionjly  multiplied,  and  diffufed  through  a 
vaft  Space.  Make  a  Poly  go  nous  Ciftula,  or  Cheft,  as  be¬ 
fore,  but  without  dividing  the  inner  Cavity,  into  any 
Apartments  or  Locules.  Line  the  lateral  Planes  with 
plain  Mirrours,  and  at  the  Foramina  or  Apertures,  pare 
off  the  Tin  and  Quickfilver,  that  the  Eye  may*  fa: 
through:  Place  any -Objcft  in  the  Bottom,  v.gr.  a  Bird 

..  r1.. _  c  j)  _  r  *»  .1  1  1  1  *  >  .  ”  . 


j|,,m  nuni  iiiciii  or  ajjproacn  to 

nn.  into  on!'Cr  !na8C3nrdlc6led  by  coalefce,  or  inaChgc,  (Sc.  He- re  ilu-  Eye  looking" through^, 'c  A pe7 

Thus  if  thev  *iJ  J  1  aPPcarr  ^onllmufly  diftorted  :  tures,  will  lee  each  Object  placed  at  Bottom,  valllymul- 
right  one  ,L  i™™,-  Somewhat  greater  than  a  tiplied,  and  the  Images  removed  at  equal  Diftances  from 
one  Eye  *  it'  your  Pace  will  appear  with  only  one  another.  Hence  where  a  large  multangular  Room, 

fee  three  t  at  d  c/s  than  a  light  one,  you  will  in  a  Prince’s  Palace,  lined  with  large  Mirrours,  over 

Angle  Hill  liar,  1  tW»  i  C**„tIvo  Moi,tlw»  at  onc  wIlicjl  werc  PIain  pellucid  Glafles  to  admit  the  Light; 

Angle  fomewhJ0  .  c  y  W1  Heads.  At  nn  it  is  evident  the  Efledts  would  be  very  furiirifing  and 

nance  of  r0L  .  i?.®,C<ltor  t  Kin  a  .r,l3^c  one*  at  the  Di-  magnificent. 

Again  ifthe\vrTt>  Headless,  &c. —  Convex  Mirrours,  are  thofe  whofc  Surface  is  con- 

rizon  ‘the  ,rro!!n  J30  Paired  one  parallel  to  the  Ho-  vex  ;  meaning  by  convex  Surfaces,  fueli  as  are  fpfici  it,\JJy 

1  llc  othcr  l»dmctl  t0  itf  or  dedined  from  it,  it  convex.  1  y 

A  h'jie. 
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Note,  That  there  are  divers  Methods  ufed  by  divers  Ar- 
tifts,  for  preparing  or  making  convex  Mirrours ,  parti¬ 
cularly  as  to  the  Matter  and  Compofition.  One  of 
the  beft  that  is  known  is  given  us  by  JVolftus ,  thus* 
Melt  one  Part  of  Tin,  another  of  Marcafite  together, 
and  to  the  melted  Mafs  add  two  Parts  of  Mercury  ;  as 
foon  as  the  Mercury  begin  to  evaporate  into  Smoak 
(which  it  prefently  does;  the  whole  Compoft  is  to  be 
thrown  into  cold  Water,  and  when  well  cooled,  the 
Water  decanted  off.  The  Mixture  is  then  to  be 
{trained  through  a  Linen  Cloth  in  two  or  three  Folds; 
and  what  is  thus  fecerned,  poured  into  the  Cavity  of  a 
Glais  Sphere  :  This  Sphere  is  to  be  turned  gently 
round  its  Axis,  till  the  whole  Surface  is  covered  •, 
the  reft  being  referved  for  future  Ule.  If  the  Sphere 
were  of  colour’d  Glafs,  the  Mirrour  will  be  fb  too. 
And  in  the  lame  Manner,  may  conick,  elliptick,  cy- 
lindrick,  and  other  IS, Ur r ours  be  made. 

As  to  the  Laws  or  Phenomena  of  convex  Mirrours. 

i.  In  a  fpherical  convex  Mirrour,  the  Image  of  a  radiant 
Point  appears  between  the  Center  and  the  Tangent; 
but  nearer  to  the  Tangent  than  the  Center. 

Hence  the  Diftance  of  the  Objedt  from  the  Tangent, 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  Image  ;  and  confequentiy  the 
Object  is  further  diftant  from  the  Speculum ,  than  the 
Image. 

2.  If  the  Arch  intercepted  between  the  Point  of  Inci¬ 
dence,  and  the  Cathetus  ;  or  the  Angle  formed  in  the 
Center  of  the  Mirrour ,  by  the  Cathetus  of  Incidence,  and 
that  of  Obliquation,  be  double  the  Angle  of  Incidence; 
the  Image  will  appear  on  the  Surface  of  the  Speculum. 

3.  If  the  Arch  intercepted  between  the  Point  of  Inci¬ 
dence,  and  the  Cathetus  ;  or  the  Angle  formed  in  the 
Center  of  the  Mirrour  by  the  Cathetus  of  Incidence,  and 
the  Cathetus  of  Obliquation,  be  more  than  double  the 
Angle  of  Incidence  ;  the  Image  will  be  without  the 
Mirrour. 

4.  If  the  Arch  intercepted  between  the  Point  of  Inci¬ 
dence,  and  the  Cathetus  ;  or  the  Angle  formed  in  the 
Center  of  the  Mirrour ,  by  the  Cathetus  of  Incidence, 
and  that  of  Obliquation,  be  Ids  than  double  the  Angle 
of  Incidence ;  the  Image  will  appear  within  the  Speculum. 

5.  In  a  concave  Mirrour ,  a  remoter  Point  is  refledled, 
from  a  Point  nearer  the  Eye,  than  any  nearer  Point  in  the 
fame  Cathetus  of  Incidence. 

6.  A  nearer  Point,  not  in  the  fame  Cathetus ,  with  a 
remoter,  is  reflcdled  to  the  Eye,  from  a  nearer  Point  of 
the  Speculum ,  than  the  remoter. 

7.  In  a  fpherical  convex  Mirrour ,  the  Image  is  lefs 
than  the  Objcdh 

And  hence  the  Ule  of  fuch  Mirrours  in  the  Art  of 
Painting,  where  Objects  are  to  be  reprclentcd  lefs  than 
the  Life. 

8.  In  a  convex  Mirrour ,  the  more  remote  the  Object, 
the  Ids  its  Image:  And  again,  the  fmallcr  the  Mirrour , 
the  Ids  the  Image. 

9.  In  a  convex  Mirrour ,  the  right  1  land  is  turned  to 
the  left;  and  the  left  to  the  right :  And  Magnitudes  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  Mirrour ,  appear  toply  turvey. 

10.  The  Image  of  a  right  Line,  perpendicular  to  the 
Mirrour,  is  a  light  Line  ;  but  that  ol  a  right  Line  cither 
oblique  to  the  Mirrour ,  or  parallel  thereto,  is  convex. 

11.  Rays  rellccled  Irom  a  convex  Mirrour  diverge 
more  than  it  re lleded  from  a  plain  Mirrour. 

Hence  Light,  by  being  reflected  from  a  fpherical 
Mirrour,  is  weaken’d  ;  and,  confequentiy,  the  Id  feds 
ol  reneded  Light,  are  weaker  than  thefe  ol  dire<5l\  1  lencc 
ailb,  Myopes  l<  e  remote  Objects  more  dillintlly  in  i\  con¬ 
vex  Mnrour,  dun  they  do  direiliy. 

)  ays  relLcied  Irom  a  convex  Mirrour  of  a  fmallcr 
Sj.n-rc,  diV'i  gc  more  than  it  re  Haded  from  a  larger. 
Coi.kquemly  the  Light  is  more  weaken’d,  and  its  Kf- 
licL  a-e  Ids  tonlidcrable  in  the  former  Cafe  than  in  the 
Lit  ter. 

Ctmave  Minimi,  us,  are  thole  whole  Surface  is  con¬ 
cave;  meaning,  Jpbcr'unlly  concave. 

AVr,  That  to  prepare,  or  make  concave  Mirrours  \ 
in  ft,  1  Mould  is  i>  be  provided  lor  calling  them: 

on.  M*  to  this,  lake  C  lay  well  dried,  pulverize  an  1 
lib  it  ;  nii;{  it  up  with  vVaier,  and  then  drain  or 
hi*  .  it;  w.th  this  work  up  1  lorlc-dung  and  1  lair 


Arcd  very  final],  till  the  Mafs  be  , 

to  which,  on  Occafion  may  be  added  tot'5:i  \ 
or  Brick-du ft  well  lifted.  Two  coarfe 

be  prepared  of  a  gritty  Stone,  the  one  cJM*  ,tu 
other  convex,  which  are  to  be  ground  o  Cj  tle 
ther,  with  wet  Sand  between,  till  fuch  T*  iln°* 
one  perfectly  lits  the  other.  By  this  1VK»  miC  as  t!-c 
fpherical  Figure  is  acquireil.-Th^Sfi5*.11*^ 
before  is  now  to  be  extended  on  the  Table  l-lT'cd 
of  a  wooden  Roller,  till  it  be  of  a  Tliickn  mtans 
for  the  Mirrour  5  and  then  being  ftrenvedwil 
dull,  to  prevent  its  ftriking,  it  is  laid  over  H»  "  Bncl:‘ 
Mould,  and  fo  gets  the  Figure  of  the  Mirrour 
this  is  dry  it  is  covered  with  another  Lav  a  fa  - 
Mafs  ;  which  once  dried,  both  Covers  or  c.lC  lanjc 
of  the  hollow  Sphere,  made  of  CJav  ’  -m-  * 

The  innermoft  of  the  two  being  laid  afidc  rh  T  0l‘* 
Mould  is  anointed  with  a  Pigment  pre mrlu\  f/?nc‘ 
and  Milk,  and  the  outer  Cover  again  nut  ^ 

Laftly,  the  Joining  being  covered  over  with 
Clay  whereof  the  Cover  is  formed  ;  the  whQU  m  T 
is  bound  together  with  Iron  Wire,  and  two  Ho!  ^ 
through  the  Cover,  the  one  for  the  melted 
the  Mirrour  to  be  poured  through,  the  other  f  ‘*7* 
Air  to  efcape  at,  to  prevent  the  Mirrour  bein*  i;l  n 
with  Bubbles.  The  Mould  thus  prepared  P  7 
Parts  of  Copper,  one  of  Englijb  Tinj and  fi If J 
Marcafite,  are  melted  together  ;  a  little  of  the  M 
ture  is  taken  out  with  a  Ladle,  and  if  it  be  , 
when  cold,  more  Tin  is  put  in,  if  too  whir, 
Copper:  The  Mafs  is  then  poured  into  the iVW ) 

Figure  of  a  mL 

rS,Ur-~S°me  Parts  of  Copper  mix  four  0i 

Englijh  Tin,  a  little  Antimony  and  SaUimoniick 

ftirnng  the  Mafs  about  as  long  as  any  Fuma  arfr 
from  it.  Others  have  other  Compofitions ,  man,  £ 
which  are  defcribed  by  Shutters,  and  Z/ibniiu  p., 
Mirrour  being  thus  call,  is  cemented  to  a  ivoojn 
Frame,  and  thus  worked  to  and  fro  over  the  con 
vex  Stone  Mould,  firft  with  Water  and  Sand-  and 
laftly  without  Sand,  till  it  be  fit  for  polilhin/  The 
Stone  Mould  is  then  cover’d  with  Paper,  aid  tlut 
fin  ear’d  over  with  Tripoli  Dull,  and  Calx  of  Tin  • 
Over  which  the  Mirrour  is  worked  to  and  fro,  til: r 
has  got  a  perfedt  Polifh.  And  in  the  lhme  Manner 
arc  Glafs  Mirrours  polifhed,  ex  cepting  that  the  convex 
Surface  is  there  worked  in  the  coj  -ave  Mould.  Wlv  -a 
the  Mirrours  are  very  large,  they  .  :*c  fixed  on  a  Ta¬ 
ble,  and  firft  ground  with  a  gritty  Seme,  then  v,  A 
Pumice,  then  with  fine  Sand,  by  Means  ofaGhh,  ce¬ 
mented  to  a  wooden  Frame;  and  laftly,  ri.!>W with 
Calx  of  Tin,  and  Tripoli  Dull,  by  a  wet  Leather. — 
For  concave  Mirrours  of  Glafs  ;  the  Mould  is  u fully 
made  of  Alabaftcr :  The  reft  as  in  Merab Mirrours. 

The  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  concave  Mtirms,  arc, 
i.  If  a  Ray  falls  on  a  concave  Mirrour ,  under  an  L 
clination  ol  60  Degrees,  ami  parallel  to  the  Axis ;  the 
reft  edict!  Ray  will  concur  with  the  Axis  in  the  Hole  of 
the  Glafs.  If  the  Inclination  of  the  incident  Ray  he 
Ids  than  60  Degrees,  the  reflected  Ray  will  concur  with 
the  Axis,  at  a  Diftance  Ids  than  a  lourth  Part of'the Dia¬ 
meter.  And  univerlaily,  the  Diftance  of  the  Point, 
wherein  the  Ray  concurs  with  the  Axis,  from  the  Cen¬ 
ter,  is  to  half  the  Radius,  in  the  Ratio  ol  the  whole 
Sine,  to  the  Cofine  of  Inclination. 

Hence  it  is  gather’d  by  Calculation,  that  in  acuncuv 
fpherical  Mirrour ,  whole  Breadth  fubtemls  an  Angle  oi 
fix  Degrees,  parallel  Rays  meet  after  Relied  ion,  m  a « art 
of  the  Axis  Ids  than  one  ihoufaiul  four  hundred  fifty  F 
venth  Part  of  the  Radius:  II  the  Breadth  oi  the  concave 
Mirrour  be  6,  9,  12,  1 5,  or  iS  Degrees;  the  P.ut  ol 
the  Axis  wherein  the  puiullcl  Kays  meet,  -if nr  JL'b- 
tiun  is  Ids  than  ,  ,i0>  -„'y ,  ol  w 

Radius. 

And  on  tliis  Principle  it  is  that  Bu min lades  arc 
built.  For  lincc  the  Rays  dilVuled  tlmuijd  (*'u'  w‘llU 
«Suiface  of  the  concave  Mirrour,  alter  Kcikdbn  ^ 
conrradled  into  a  very  Imall  Coinpals;  tlu1  LJght 
I  leat  of  the  parallel  Rays  mull  be  prodigintifly  iimiulu 
thereby,  viz.  in  a  duplicate  Ratio  ol  the  ftaudili  0 

:  Diameter  of  the  CncT, 

luv> 

A 


j  1 

Mirrour ,  and  the 
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rnlleded :  And  fince  the  Sun’s  Rays  are,  as  to 
KaySprrDofes  on  Earth,  parallel,  no  Wonder  concave 

2ny  Tdhould  burn  with  fuch  Violence. 

tfirrottr*  0f  a  concave  Mirrour  ;s  there  where 

ttnf  :1S  UJC  x  .  v-  .  .  r\  1  '  r  '  i_  *  _  r* _ 


're  more  clofely  contracted,  if  it  be  a  Segment 
iheKay  g  Lere>  jcs  Breadth  muft  not  fubtend  an  Arch 

of 3  arfohreen  Degrees  ;  if  it  be  a  Segment  of  a  /mailer 
3b°ve  c  Dits  Breadth  may  be  '  thirty  Degrees,  which  is 

Experiment. 

a  the  Surface  of  a  Mirrour,  which  is  a  Segment  of 
,  5  r  receives  more  Rays  than  another  of  a  lefs,  if 
iVlmdeof  each  fubtend  an  Arch  of  18  Degrees, 
more  or  lefs,  provided  it  be  equal :  The  Effeds 

°f  die  greater  Mirrour  will  be  greater  than  thofe.  of  the 

d  as  the  Focus  is  contained  between  the  fourth  and 
fif hPirt of  the  Diameter,  Mirrours  that  are  Segments 
Treater  Spheres,  burn  at  a. greater  Diftance  than  thofe 
°,?l  Segments  of  a  fmaller. 

T-.p  IaftlY*  the  Burning  ’depends  on  the  Union  of 
,  Ws  on  the  concave  fphericiil  Figure,  it  is  no 

Under  that  even  Mirrours  'gilt,'  or  thofe  prepared  of 
Tetter  tfc.  covered  with  Gold;  nay,  even,  that 

ihofe  made  of  Paper  and  covered  with  Straw,  fhpuld  be 
found  to  burn*  ■ 

9 

me  That  among  the  Antients  the  burning  Mirrours 
1  .  AA  Archimedes  and  Proelles  are  eminent;  by  one  of 
which  the  Roman  Ships  befieging  Siracufe,  under  the 
.  Command  o{  Marc e Hus,  according  to  the  Relations 
.of  Zomras,  Tzetres ,  Galen ,  Euftdthius ,  &c.  and  by 
the  other  the  Navy  of  V Italian  befieging  Bizantium , 

according  to  the  "fame  Zonaras ,  were  burnt  to  Allies. 

Among  the  Moderns  the  ‘moft  remarkable  burning 
Mirrours  are  thofe  of  Villette ,  a  Frenchman,  Settala, 

'  and  ffebirnbaufen.  Settala,  Canon  of  Padua  made  a 
parabolick  Mirrour,  which,  according  to  Shot t us, 

.  burnt  Pieces  of  Wood  at  ■  the  Diftance  of  15  or  16 

Paces.  M.  'Tfihirnbaufet? s  Mirrour  is  at  leaft  equal  to 
:  the  former,  both  in  Bignefs  and’Effed.  The  following 
Things  are  noted  of  it  in  the  Adi  a  Eruditorum: 
1.  Green  Wood  takes  Fire  inftantaneoufly,  fo  as  a 
:  ftrong  Wind  cannot  extinguifh  it.  2.  Water  boils 
immediately,  and  Eggs  in  .  it  are  prefen tly  edible. 

-  3.  A  Mixture  of  Tin  and  Lead  three  Inches  thick 
drops  prefently,  and  Iron  or  Steel  Plate  becomes  red- 
hot  prefen  tly,  and  a  little  after  burns  into  Holes. 

4.  Things  not  capable  of  melting,  as  Stones,  Bricks, 
he.  become  red-hot  like  Iron.  5.  Slates  become 

firft  white,  then  a  black  Giafs.  6.  Tiles  are  con¬ 
verted  into  a  yellow  Giafs,  and  Shells  into  a  blackifli. 
yellow  one.  7.  A  Pumice-ftone  emitted  from  a  Vol- 
cano  melts  into  white  Giafs:  And,  8.  A  Pieceofa  Cru¬ 
cible  alfo  vitrifies  in  eight  Minutes.  9.  Bones  are 
foon  turned  into  an  opake  Giafs,  and  Earth  into  a 
blade  one.  The  Breadth  of  this  Mirrour  is  near  three 
hipfuk  Ells,  its  Focus  two  Ells  diftant  from  it ;  it  is 
made  of  Copper,  and  its  Subftance  is  not  above  half 
the  Thicknefs  of  the  Back  of  a  Knife.  Vilcttc ,  a 
French  Artift  of  Lyons,  made  a  large  Mirrour ,  bought 
by  Tavernier,  and  prefen  ted  by  him  to  the  King  of 
Ftrfia\  a  fecond  bought  by  the  King  of  Denmark, 
third  prefented  by  the  King  of  France  to  the  Royal 
Academy  ;  a  fourth  has  been  in  England,  where  it  was 
publickly  expofed.  The  Effects  whereof,  as  found  by 
l)r.  Harris  and  Dr.  Dcfagulicrs,  arc,  that  a  Silver 
Six-pence  is  melted  in  7"  and  -I- ;  a  King  George's 
Halfpenny  in  16",  and  runs  with  a  Hole  in  34  ;  Tin 
melts  in  3",  caft  Iron  in  16",  Slate  in  3",  a  Foflil- 
^  *1  Heines  in  7",  a  Piece  of  Pomp  ay's  Pillar  at 
dlemdria,  vitrifies  in  the  black  Part  in  50",  in  the 
'wute  in  54,  Copper  Ore  in  8":  Bone  calcines  in  4", 

*  Clines  iii  33",  An  Emerald  melts  into  a Subfiancc  like 
j1  urquois  Stone \  a  Diamond  weighing  4  Grains, 
ocs  1  of  its  Weight:  The  Albedos  vitrifies,  as  all 
°tK*i  Bodies  will  do,  if  kept  long  enough  in  the  Fo- 

fusj  “uc  when  once  vitrified,  the  Mirrour  can  go  no, 
wpu  with  them.  This  Mirrour  is  47  Inches  wide, 

r*ountl to  a  Sphere  of  76  Inches  Radius ;  fo 
It  QUf,\  cus  J^)0li£:  38  Inches  from  the  Vertex. 
tnK^nCC  is  a.ComP°firion  of  Tim 

Voijr  •  •  • 


Cbppcr,  tint! 


Wolfius  tells  us,  that  an  Artift ;  of  Drejdtn  made 
burning  Mirrourf  of  Wood,  bigger  than  thofe  of  M. 
f tfchirnhaufen,-'ot  Vilette,  which  had  Effects  at  leaft' 
equal  to  any  .  of  them.  Fraber'us  teaches  how  to-  irmlfe 
*• burning  Mirrours  of  Leaf-Gold,  '  viz.  by  turning  a’- 
Concave,  laying  its  In  fide  equally  with  Pitch,  and 
covering  that  with  fquare  Pieces  of  Gold,-  two or 
three  Fingers  broad,  faftening  them  on,  if  need  -be, 

,  by  Fire.  He  adds,  that  very  large  Mirrours •  may  be 
be  made,  of  30,  40,  or  more  concave  Pieces,  artfully'. 

.  joined  in  a  wooden  Dilh  or  Shuttle,  the  •  Effeds of 
-  which' will  not  be  much  lefs  than  if  the  Surface  was 
continuous.  Zahnius  adds  further,  that  Newman,  .an 
Engineer  at  Vienna ,  in  1699,  made  a  Mirrour,  of 
Pafteboard,  covered  within  Side  with  Straw  glewed 
to  it ;  by  which  all  Kinds  of  Metal,  &c.  were  readily 
melted. 

* 

•  % 

*  From  this  fame  Principle  is  likewife  deduced  a  Me¬ 

thod  of  reprefenting-  the  Images  of  Objeds  in  a  dark 
Room.  .  • 

*  2v  A  lucid  Body  being  placed  in  the  Focus  of  a  con¬ 
cave  Mirrour ,  the  Rays  after  Reflection  become  parallel. 

Hence  an  intenfe  Light  may  be  projected  to' a  vaft 
Diftance,  by  a  lighted  Candle,  &c.  placed  in  the  Focus 
of  a  concave  Mirrour .  Hence  alfo,  if  the  parallel 
Rays’. be  received  by  another  concave  Mirrour,  they  will 
again  concur  in  its  Focus  and  burn. 

Zahnius  mentions  an  Experiment  of  this  Kind  made  at 
Vienna,  where  two  concave  Mirrours,  the  one  fix,  the 
other  three  Foot  Diameter,  being  placed  about  24  Feet 
apart,  with  a  live  Coal  in  the  Focus  of  the  one,  and  a 
Match  and  Tinder  in  the  other,  the  Rays  of  the  Coal 
lighted  . the  Candle. 

3.  :  If  a  lucid  Body  be  placed  between  the  Focus  and 
Mirrour,  the  Rays  after  Reflection  will  diverge  from 
the  Axis.  Whence  it  follows  that  Light  is  weaken’d  by 
Reflection. 

■  4.  If  a  lucid  Body  be  placed  between  the  Focus  and 
the  Center,  the  Rays  after  Reflection  will  meet  in  the 
Axis  beyond  the  Center. 

5.  If  a  luminous  Body  be  placed  in  the  Center  of  the 

Mirrour ,  all  the  Rays  will  be  reflected  back  upon  them- 
felves.  •  < 

Hence,  if  the  Eye  be  placed  in  the  Center  of  a  con¬ 
cave  Mirrour ,  it  will  fee  nothing  but  itfelf,  and  that 
confufed  through  the  whole  Mirrour. 

6.  If  a  Ray  falling  from  the  Point  of  the  Cathetus, 
on  the  convex  Mirrour ,  be  together  with  its  Reflex, 
continued  within  the  Concavity  of  the  Mirrour ;  there 
will  be  a  Ray  of  Incidence  from  the  Point  of  the  Ca¬ 
thetus,  together  with  its  Reflex. 

Hence,  if  the  Image  of  an  Objed  reflected  by  a  con¬ 
vex  Speculum,  be  feen  by  a  Reflection  made  in  its  Con¬ 
cavity,  it  will  appear  like  the  Objed  itfelf. 

And  fince  the  Image  of  an  infinite  Cathetus,  is  left  in 
a  convex  Glaft  by  one  Fourth  of  its  Diameter  ;  a  Por¬ 
tion  of  the  Cathetus  Ids  than  a  fourth  Part  of  the  Di¬ 
ameter,  may  appear  of  any  Magnitude  required  in  a 
concave  one. 

A  Point  therefore  diftant  from  a  concave  Speculum , 
left  than  one  Fourth  of  the  Diameter,  muft  appear 
behind  the  Mirrour,  at  any  Diftance,  how  great  foever. 

Since  the  Image  of  any  Objed,  how  broad  foever,  \s 
contained  in  a  convex  Speculum ,  between  the  two  Lines 
of  Incidence  of  its  extream  Points  ;  if  an  Objed  be 
placed  between  the  two  Lines,  at  a  Diftance  lefs  than 
one  Fourth  of  its  Diameter,  the  Breadth  of  the  Image, 
how  great  foever,  may  all  appear. 

Since  then  the  Image  of  an  Objed  included  between 
two  Lines,  at  a  Diftance  left  than  one  Fourth  of  the 
Diameter,  may  exceed  the  juft  Height  and  Breadth  of 
the  Objed;  nay,  may  be  made  of  any  Magnitude,  how 
big  foever,  Objed s  placed  between  the  Focus  and  the 
Mirrour,  muft  appear  of  enormous  Magnitudes  in  con¬ 
cave  Mirrours,  as  it  is  left  in  the  Convex. 

In  a  convex  Mirrour ,  the  Image  of  a  remote  Objed 
appears  nearer  the  Center  than  that  of  a  nearer  Objed  : 
Therefore  in  a  concave  Mirrour ,  the  Image  of  an  v  *  y 
jed  remote  from  the  Mirrour,  appears  at  a  greatci  Di- 
ilancc  than  that  of  a  nearer  Object,  provided  the  Di¬ 
ftance  of'  the  Objed;  from  the  Center,  be  left  than  a 
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fourth  Eart  of  the  Diameter. 

In  a  convex  Speculum,  the  Image  of  a  remote  Objeft 
is  lefs  than  that  of  a  near  one ;  therefore  in  a  concave 
one,  the  Image  of  an  Object  placed  between  the  Focus 
and  the  Mir r our,  is  nearer  the  Focus  than  the  Speculum. 

The  Image  therefore  of  an  Object  receding  conti¬ 
nually  from  a  concave  Speculum,  becomes  continually 
greater,  provided  it  do  not  recede  beyond  the  Focus 
where  it  becomes  confefted  j  and  as  it  approaches  it 
grows  continually  lefs. 

In  a  convex  Speculum,  if  the  Sphere  whereof  it  is  a 
Segment  be  fmaller,  the  Image  is  fmaller  than  in  ano¬ 
ther  of  a  larger  Sphere  ;  therefore  in  a  Concave,  if  the 
Sphere  whereof  it  is  a  Segment  be  fmaller,  the  Image 
will  be  larger  than  in  another,  whofe  Sphere  is  larger  ; 
whence  concave  Mirrours ,  if  they  be  Segments  of  very 
fmall  Spheres,  will  do  the  Office  of  Microfcopes. 

7.  If  an  Objeft:  be  placed  between  a  concave  Mirrour 
and  its  Focus,  its  Image  will  appear  behind  the  Mirrour , 
in  an  ereft,  but  inverted  Situation. 

8.  If  an  Objeft  be  placed  between  the  Focus  and  the 
Center,  its  Image  will  appear  inverted,  and  in  the  open 
Air,  beyond  the  Center,  the  Eye  being  placed  beyond 
the  Center. 

9.  If  an  Objeft:  be  placed  beyond  the  Center,  and 
the  Eye  likewife  beyond  the  Center,  the  Image  will  ap¬ 
pear  inverted  in  the  open  Air  between  the  Center  and 
the  Focus. 

Hence,  the  inverted  Images  of  Objects  placed  beyond 
the  Center  are  reflected  by  a  concave  Mirrour ,  ereft, 
and  may  be  received  on  a  Paper  applied  between  the 
Center  and  the  Focus,  elpecially  if  the  Room  be  dark  : 
If  the  Objeft  be  further  diftant  from  the  Center  than 
the  Focus,  the  Image  will  be  Id's  than  the  Objeft:. 

On  this  Principle  concave  Mirrours ,  efpecially  thofe 
which  are  Segments  of  large  Spheres,  and  are  capable 
of  reflefting  entire  Objedts,  exhibit  many  pleafing  Phe¬ 
nomena.  Thus,  if  a  Man  flouriffi  a  Sword  againft  the 
Mirrour ,  another  comes  out  thereof,  and  meets  him 
with  the  fame  Motions ;  and  the  Image  of  this  Head 
coming  out  of  the  Mirrour,  if  he  ftrikes  it  with  his  real 
Sword,  the  imaginary  Sword  will  ftrike  his  real  Head. 
If  he  ftretches  out  his  Hand,  another  Hand  will  be 
flretched  out  of  the  Mirrour ,  and  meet  it  at  a  great  Di- 
ftance  in  the  open  Air,  &V. 

10.  The  Image  of  a  Right-Line,  perpendicular  to  a 
concave  Mirrour ,  is  a  Right- Line  *,  but  all  oblique  or 
parallel  Lines  are  concave. 

Cylindrical ,  conical ,  parabolical ,  and  elliptical  Mir¬ 
rours,  or  Specula,  are  thofe  terminated  by  a  Surface, 
refpedlively  cylindrical ,  conical ,  parabolical ,  and  Jpki- 
roidical. 


Note ,  That  to  prepare  or  make  cylindrical ,  conical ,  &c. 
Mirrours,  the  P rood's  is  as  follows:  —  For  the  cylin¬ 
drical  and  conical  Sort,  if  they  are  to  be  of  Glafs,  the 
Method  of  preparing  them  is  the  fame  as  that  already 
laid  down  for  convex  Mirrours,  If  of  Metal  they  arc 
to  be  made  after  the  Manner  of  concave  Mirrours , 
only  that  the  Clay  Moulds  there  deferibed  require 
other  wooden  ones  ot  the  Figure  of  the  Mirrour.— 
For  elliptical ,  parabolical ,  and  hyperbolical  Mirrours 
the  Mould  is  to  he  thus  prepared  :  On  a  wooden  or 
brazen  Plane  or  'lable,  ddcribe  the  Figure  of  an  El- 
lepfis ,  Parabola ,  or  an  Hyperbola  ;  which  done,  cut 
out  the  Figure  from  the  Plane,  with  all  the  Accuracy 
imaginable.  To  the  elliptick  Figure  lit  an  Axis, 
with  two  Fulcra  to  fultain  it,  Cfc.  and  a  Handle  to 
move  it.  Lay  a  Quantity  of  the  Clay  above-deferibed 
under  it,  and  turn  about  the  Axis  with  the  Handle, 
till  the  Plane  has  turned  or  imprcfTcd  the  elliptical 
figure  thereon.  —  The  Axis  of  the  parabolical ,  or 
hyperbolical  Figure,  is  to  he  lixed  at  the  Vertex  in 
inch  Manner  as  that  it  may  always  remain  ere  ft.  This 
to  be  turned  about  as  above,  till  it  has  given  its  own 
Figure  to  the  Clay  applied  about  it. — The  Part  of  the 
Moult!  thus  formed  is  to  be  dried,  and  either  fmeared 
over  with  Fat,  or  fprinkled  with  Brick-dull.  Then  a 
convex  Mould  to  be  made,  by  putting  a  Quantity  of 
the  fame  Clay  into  a  Cavity  thus  formed.  This  latter 
is  called  the  Male,  as  the  former  the  Female  Mould. — 
The  male  Mould  being  well  dried,  is  to  be  applied 


within  the  Female ,  in  fuch  Manner  as  onfo  * 
the  intended  Thicknefs  of  the  Mirrour  bet  ^  f°  ^Vc 

The  reft:  as  for  concave  Mirrours. _ Thef  e^t^lem‘ 

are  not  made  without  the  utmoft  Difficult 
fon,  be  the  Moulds  ever  fo  juft,  'the  FiJr’  7/M- 
Mirrour  is  apt  to  be  damaged  in  the  grinding  ^ 

As  to  the  Phenomena,  and  Properties  nf  >• 
Mirrours. —  1.  The  Dimenfions  of  Obiedh 
ing  Length-wife  to  the  Mirrour,  are  not  mucf1°Aefpond' 
but  thofe  correfponding  Breadth. wife  have  their  i?.gedi 
altered,  and  their  Dimenfions  leffened  f0  m  * prcs 

more,  as  they  are  further  from  the  Mirrour  m  ^ 
arifes  a  very  great  Diftortion.  * 


2.  If  the  Plane  of  Reflection  cuts  the  dindrU 

rour  through  the  Axis,  the  Refleftion  is^pcrfom/Y"' 
the  fame  Manner  as  in  a  plain  Mirrour  •  if  £  r.  •  ln 
rallel  to  the  Bafe,  the  Reflection  Jiappens  in  tU  USA 
Manner  as  in  a  fpherical  Mirrour ;  if,  laft-W  ^ 
obliquely,  or  be  oblique  to  its  Bafe,’  the  Reflfft®  •' 
the  fame  as  in  an  elliptick  Mirrour.  ™011 « 

Hence  as  the  Plane  of  Reflection  never  nair«  , 
the  Axis  of  the  Mirrour,  except  when  theP Eve  a.vf? 
jeftive  Line  are  in  the  fame  Plane,  nor  oJalM, 
Bafe,  except  when  the  radiant  Point  and  the  F™  °  “S 

the  fame  Height :  The  Reflexion  in  a  nlidric/tr* 
rour  is  ufually  the  fame  as  in  an  elliptick  one  '' 

3.  If  a  hollow  cylindrick  Mirrour  be  opnofed 
to  the  Sun,  inftead  of  a  Focus  of  a  Point,  the  Rave 
be  reflefted  into  a  lucid  Line  parallel  to  its  Axis  JJy 

ftance  fome  what  lefs  than  a  fourth  Part  of  its  Dhmete 
Hence  arifes  a  Method  of  drawing  j  ’ 

wild  deformed  Figures  on  a  Plane,  which  appEar  ’beau; 

tiful  and  well  proportioned  when  viewed  in  a  cylindrical 
Mirrour .  J 

We  are  not  much  acquainted  with  the  Properties  of 

elliptick ,  conic,  and  pyramidal  Mirrours ;  only  thar  in 

th zfirft,  if  a  Ray  ftrike  on  it  from  one  of  its-Focus’s 

it  is  reflefted  into  the  other :  So  that  a  lighted  Candle 

being  placed  in  one,  its  Light  will  be  coliefted  in  the 
other. 

That  the  fecond,  inafmuch  as  all  the  Rays  they  refleft 

meet  in  one  Point,  make  the  beft  Burning-GJafles  of  all 
others. 

And,  laftly,  that  wild  irregular  Figures  may  be  fo 

drawn  on  a  Plane,  as  diat  the  Eye  being  placed  over  the 

Axis  of  the  two  laft,  they  Hull  appear  beautiful  and 
well  proportioned. 

Befides  the  catoptrick  Machines  above-mentioned, 
and  accurately  deferibed  and  explained,  there  is  another 
called  refieSling ,  or  catoptrick  Telefcope,  which  inftead  of 
Lens,  confifts  chiefly  of  Mirrours ,  and  exhibits  remote 
Objefts  by  Refleftion  inftead  of  Refraftion. 

This  Inftrument  is  the  Invention  of  Sir  Jfaac  Ntwlcn ; 
what  determined  him  to  apply  his  Thought  this  Way, 
was  the  different  Refrangibility,  which,  in  his  new  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Light  and  Colours  he  found  the  Rays  of  Light 
were  of.  In  effeft,  as  he  found  the  Ratio  between  the 
greateft  and  lead  Refraftions  of  the  different  Rays  to  be 
nearly  as  28  to  27,  it  eafily  followed,  that  the  Rays 
could  never  be  all  refrafted  parallel  from  any  Lens,  but 
would  fome  of  tliem  divaricate  more,  fome  lefs  befides,  \ 
that  the  Foci  would  be  difturbed  *,  the  Focus  of  the  moil 
refrangible  Rays  being  nearer  the  Lens  than  that  of  the 
leaft  refrangible  ones,  by  a  Diftancc  which  is  the  17th 
Parc  of  the  Diflance  between  the  Objcft-Glafs,  anti  the 
Focus  of  the  lead  refrangible  ooes.  1 

Hence  he  concluded,  that  Rcfraftion  was  coo  unequal  j 
a  Principle ;  and  that  Lens's  of  whatever  Figures,  whe¬ 
ther  fpherical,  parabolical,  or  any  of  the  other  conicli 
Scftions,  and  now  truly  foever  ground,  would  never 

fufficc  for  the  Pcrfcftion  of  Tele/ copes.  . 

Upon  this  he  had  Recourfc  to  another  more  equ 
Principle,  viz .  Refleftion,  and  made  a  Telcfcope  con¬ 
fiding  of  Specula,  or  Mirrours:  The  firflHint  whcrco , 
he  took  from  Dr.  Gregory'*  Opticks. 

Note,  That  for  the  Conftruftion  of  this  rcjltdini 

rt  \  ..i/tifl 


dcd. 


cope,  a  Tube  A  B  C  D,  fig.  22.  mud  be  pf*™ 
open  in  A  D,  and  clofed  in  B  C,  well  blacked  wf 
Side,  and  of  a  Length  equal  to  the  Diflance  0  ^ 
Focus. •,  from  the  concave  Speculum  EL  ?0/  ’ 
tom  B  C,  is  to  be  fitted  a  concave  metallic 
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to 
be  a 


,  poshed  to  the  greateft  Perfection ;  or  rather, 

{  ■  the  ObjeCts  clearer,  and  more  diftinCt,  let  it  t 
rU  Speculum,  concave  on  its  fore  Side,  and  equally 
vex  on  the  hind  Side ;  for  unlefs  it  be  of  the  fame 
rh'cknefs  every  where,  it  will  reflect  the  Images  of 
•Jiju  tinned  with  a  fpurious  Colour  ;  and  indiftinCt. 
?  wards  the  other  End  of  the  Tube,  is  fixed  an  Iron 
*°v  t0  which  is  cemented  a  plain  metaliick  Specu- 
i  /or  which  is  better,  a  triangular  Prifm  of  Glafs 
Vfrvftal,  whole  upper  Angle  is  a  right  Angle,  the 
°  others  half  right.  The  Faces  or  Planes  that 
tin  the  upper  Angle  to  be  fquarc,  and  the  third 
^parallelogram.  This  Prifm  is  to  be  difpofed  as  chat 
JRav  reflected  from  the  Speculum ,  palling  through  the 
Middle  of  the  Face  G  M,  may  cut  it  at  right  Angles; 
but  be  inclined  to  Rectangle  M  N,  in  an  Angle  of 
Its  Diftance  from  the  concave  Speculum  E  F,  is 
rob'efach,  as  that  the  Rays  ac  and  b  d,  reflected 
from  the  concave  Speculum ,  may,  after  a  fecond  Re- 
fleftion,  from  the  Bafe  of  the  Prifm,  concur  in  the 
point  e ;  that  is,  the  Diftance  of  the  Focus  e,  from 
the  reflecting  Surface  of  the  Prifm,  and  the  Diftance 
of  that  from  the  concave  Speculum ,  is  to  be  equal  to 
the  Diftance  of  the  Focus  from  the  concave  Speculum. 
In  I  is  placed  a  Plano-Convex  Lens,  whole  Focus  is 
m  e  that  the  reflected  Rays  may  enter  the  Eye  paral¬ 
lel/  Laftly,  this  Lens  is  covered  with  a  thinBrafs  or 
Leaden  Plate,  having  a  little  round  Perforation  therein, 
for  the  Eye  to  look  through,  by  which  Means  all  fo¬ 
reign  Rays  are  excluded,  which  would  otherwife  oc- 
caflon  Confufion. 

In  the  firft  Telefcope  of  this  Kind,  which  the  In¬ 
ventor  made,  the  Semi-Diameter  of  the  concave  me* 
tallick  Speculum,  was  j'z-}  Digits,  or  Tenths  :of  an 
Inch;  from  which,  therefore,  the  Focus  was  6-1  Di¬ 
gits  diftant.  The  Diameter  of  the  Eye-Glals  was  4-  of 
a  Digit;  fo  that  it  magnified  the  Diameter  of  the  Ob* 
]eCt  in  the  Ratio  of  i  to  38  ;  but  he  found  that  Ob- 
jeCls  were  found  fomewhat  obfeure  hereby  ;  on  which 
Account,  he  afterwards  recommended  Glafs  Specula 
inftead  of  metaliick  ones ;  adding  that  there  is  nothing 
more  required  to  the  Perfection  of  this  Telefcope,  but 
that  the  Art  of  poiifhing  Glafs  be  brought  to  greater 
Perfedion ;  for  that  fomc  Inequalities,  which  do  not 
Jure  Lens’s,  are  found  to  affed  Specula ,  and  prevent 
Objcfts  being  feen  diftindly. 

The  fame  Author  obferves,  that  if  the  Length  of 
the  Inftrument  be  6  Feet,  and  conicquently  the  Semi- 
Diameter  of  the  concave  Speculum  1 2,  the  Aperture 
oi  the  Speculum  is  to  be  6  Inches  ;  by  which  Means  the 
Objcd  will  be  incrcafed  in  the  Ratio  of  1  to  200  or 

3°°. 

It  it  be  longer  or  fliorter,  the  Aperture  mull  be 
as  the  Cube  of  the  Quad rato  Quadrate  Root  of  the 
Length,  and  its  magnifying  Power  as  its  Aperture. 
'1  he  Speculum  he  orders  to  be  an  Inch  or  two  broader 
than  the  Aperture. 

Hole  alfo.  That  having  thus  ended  what  regards  the 
Dodrine  of  Catoptricks ,  I’ll  pafs  to  that  of  Diop  tricks-, 
which  is  properly  the  third  Branch  of  Opticks. 

Dioptricks  (formed  of  $iot,  per,  through ,  and  uni 0- 
W  I  fiO  js  the  Dodrine  of  refraded  v  ifion,  called 
a llo  /haclafiicks :  Its  Office  being  to  confidcr  and  cx- 
1  plain  the  Effeds  of  Light  refraded  by  paffing  through 
cmkrent  Mediums,  as  Air,  Writer,  Glafs,  (Ac.  and 

tlpfcially  L.enfes. 

Io  proceed  with  fome  Order  on  this  curious  Subjcd, 
explain  flrft  the  Laws  of  Dioptricks ;  and  conclude 
7 1  'c  Application  thereof,  in  the  Conftrudion  of  Tclef- 
<op(s  Micro  [copes,  and  otlicr  Dioptrical  Inftmmcnts. 
he  moll  dlcntial  of  thofc  Laws,  arc  thofc  of  Rc- 
which  in  Dioptricks  is  in  the  Inflection  or 
(  hV.ng  C^C  Ri|y®  °f  Light,  in  pafllng  the  Surfaces  of 
Dciifu’,«  '‘tn*cs>  ilnci  other  tranfparcnt  Bodies  of  different 
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Inclination :  And  the  Angle  of  ReFraftion  lefs  than  that 
of  Incidence. 

Hence  alfo  a  Ray  perpendicular  to  the  refrading  Sur¬ 
face,  will  pafs  through  without  being  refraded  5  as  it 
cannot  be  refraded  to  the  Perpendicular.  The  phyfical 
Caufe  thereof  is,  that  the  Attradion  of  the  denfer  Me¬ 
dium,  which  in  Incidences  oblique  to  its  Surface  ading  per¬ 
pendicular  to  that  Surface,  draws  the  Ray  out  of  its 
Courfe  :  This  Attradion,  we  fay,  in  a  perpendicular  In* 
cidence,  ads  in  the  Diredion  of  the  Ray. 

2.  The  Ratio  of  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  of  Inclination , 
to  the  Sine  of  the  ref  raffed  Angle,  is  fixed  and  conftant , 
viz.  if  the  Refradion  be  out  of  Air  into  Glafs,  it  is 
found  greater  than  as  114  to  76  ;  but  lefs  than  115  to 
70;  that  is,  nearly  as  3  to  2. 

nffigned  by  Huygens ,  agrees  with  another 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  who  makes  the  Sine  of  the  Angle 
of  Inclination,  to  the  Sine  of  the  refraded  Angle,  as  31 
to  20 ;  which  is,  likewife,  nearly  as  3  to  2.  Indeed 
there  is  fome  Difference  in  the  Quantity  of  Refradion, 
in  different  Kinds  of  Glafs ;  but  in  phyfical  Matters, 
Precifenefs  is  not  neceffary.  In  Rain-Water,  DesCartes 
found,  the  Ratio  of  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  of  Inclination, 
to  the  Sine  of  the  refraded  Angle,  as  250  to  187,  that 
is,  nearly  as  4  to  3  ;  whiah  agrees  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s 
Obfervation,  who  makes  it  as  529  to  396.  In  Spirit  of 
Wine,  the  fame  great  Author  makes  the  Ratio  as  joo 

to  73  ;  which  is  not  far  from  the  fefquitertian  Ratio.  In 
Air  he  makes  it  as  3851  to  3850. 

Whence  the  different  refradive  Power  in  different 
Fluids  arifes,  is  not  determined.  ClearWater,  of  all  o- 
thers,  refrads  the  leaft ;  and  if  impregnated  with  Salts, 
its  Refradion  is  increafcd  in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity 
of  Salt.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fhews,  that  in  inany  Bodies, 
e.  gr.  Glafs,  Cryftal,  a  Selenites,  Pfeudo-Topaz,  (Ac. 
the  refradive  Power  is  proportionable  to  their  Den- 
fities;  only  in  fulphurous  Bodies,  as  Camphire,  Oil, 
Amber,  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  (Ac.  the  Power  is  two  or 
three  Times  greater  than  in  other  Bodies  of  equal  Den- 
fity;  yet  they  have  the  refradive  Power  with  Refped 
to  each  ocher,  nearly  as  their  Denfities.  As  to  Air,  he 
fhews,  that  a  Ray  of  Light  in  traverfing  quite  thro*  the 
Atmofphcrc,  is  refraded  the  fame  it  would  be,  were  ic 
to  pafs  with  the  fame  Obliquity  out  of  a  Vacuum  into 

Air  of  equal  Denfity  with  that  in  the  loweft  Part  of  the 
Atmofphere. 

From  the  Laws  juft  laid  down,  it  follows,  that  one 
Angle  of  Inclination,  and  its  correfponding  refraded 
Angle  being  found  by  Obfervation  ;  the  refraded  Angles 
correfponding  to  the  fcveral  other  Angles  of  Inclination, 
arc  eafily  computed.  Now  Zahnius  and  Kir c her  have 
found,  that  if  the  Angle  of  Inclination  be  70°,  the  re¬ 
fraded  Angle  will  be  38°,  5 o';  on  which  Principle, 
Zahnius  lias  conftruded  a  Table  of  Rcfradions  out  of  Air 
into  Glafs,  for  the  fcveral  Degrees  of  the  Angle  of  Incli¬ 
nation  ;  a  Specimen  whereof  follows  : 


Ref  raffed 
Angle. 


Angle  of  Ref  raff  ion. 


o° 

40’ 

5" 

o° 

*9 

55" 

I 

20 

6 

0 

39 

54 

2 

0 

3 

0 

59 

56 

2 

40 

5 

1 

19 

55 

3 

20 

3 

1 

39 

57 

Angle  of 
Inclination , 


10 

20 

30 

4  5 
90 


O 


Ref  raffed 
Angle. 

6°  3 o’  16" 

13  11  35 
19  29  29 
28  9  19 

41  51  40 


Angle  of  Ref  raff  ion. 


3 

6 

10 

16 

48 


r> 


20* 

48 

30 

50 

8 


44 

25 

4* 

20 


#  ^An!n'n,  Lam  °f  Kef  raff  ion  arc  as  follow  :  1.  A 

M’Jl  Ll^  Jt  *n  its  out  °f  a  rarer,  into  a  denfer 

Lj .  & r;  ou{  °f  dir  into  Glafs ,  is  ref  raffed  towards 
\\L?CiUnr'  c*  *  wards  the  Axis  of  Ref  raff  ion. 
LC 1  lc  refraded  Angle  is  lefs  than  the  Anrrlc  < 


ITencc  it  appears,  that  if  the  Angle  of  Inclination  be 
lefs  than  20,  the  Angle  of  Refradion  out  of  Air 
into  Glafs,  is  almoft  4  ot  the  Angle  of  Inclination  :  And 
therefore  the  Ray  is  refraded  to  the  Axis  of  Refradion, 
by  almoft  a  third  Part  of  the  Quantity  of  its  Angle  of 
Inclination.  And  on  this  Principle  it  is,  that  KcpUr9 
and  moft  other  dioptrical  Writers,  demonftrate  the  Rc- 
Angle  of  fradions  in  Glades. 


The 
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The- conftant  Ratio  of  the  Sines  of  the  Angles  of  In¬ 
clination,  and  the  refra&ed  Angles,  was  flrft  difcovered 
by  SnePius,  according  to  fome  Englijh  Authors,  who  are 
willing  to  rob  Des  Cartes  of  that  Honour,  though  all 
Europe  agree  that  he  was  the  Inventor  thereof. 

Indeed  as  the  Rays  of  Light  are  not  of  the  fame  De¬ 
gree  of  Rcfrangibility  ;  this  conftant  Ratio  muft  be  dif¬ 
ferent  in  different  Kinds.  The  Ratio  therefore  obferv'd 
by  Authors,  is  to  be  undcrftood  of  Rays  of  the  mean  Re- 
frangibility,  i.  e.  of  green  Rays.  The  Difference  of  Re¬ 
fraCtion  between  the  leaft  and  moft  refrangible  Rays, 
that  is,  between  violet  and  red  Rays,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
fhews  it  about  Part  of  the  whole  RefraCtion  of  the 
mean  refrangible,  which  Difference  he  owns  fo  fmall,  that 
there  feldom  needs  any  Regard  had  to  it. 

3.  When  a  Ray  paftes  out  of  a  denfer  into  a  rarer  Me¬ 
dium,  e.  gr.  out  of  Glafs  into  Air ,  it  is  refracted  from  the 
perpendicular ,  or  from  the  Axis  of  Refraction.  And  hence 
the  Angle  of  RefraCtion  is  greater  than  the  Angle  of  In¬ 
clination. 

Hence  alfo,  if  the  Angle  of  Inclination  be  Ids  than  30  0  ; 
M  B  C  is  nearly  equal  to  4  of  MB  E.  Therefore  M  B  C, 
is  one  Half  of  CBE  j  confequently  if  the  RefraCtion  be 
out  of  Glafs  into  Air  ;  and  the  Angle  of  Inclination  be 
lefs  than  30°  the  Ray  is  refraCted  from  the  Axis  of 
.  Refraction,  by  almoft  one  half  Part  of  the  Angle  of  In¬ 
clination.  And  this  is  the  other  dioptrical  Principle,  ufed 
by  moft  Authors  after  Kepler ,  to  demonftrate  the  Re¬ 
fractions  of  Glafles. 

If  the  RefraCtion  be  out  of  Air  into  Glafs,  the  Ra¬ 
tio  of  the  Sine  of  Inclination,  to  the  Sine  of  the  refraCted 
Angle,  is  as  2  to  3  ;  if  out  of  Air  into  Water,  as  4  to 
3  :  Therefore,  if  the  RefraCtion  be  the  contrary  Way, 
viz.  out  of  Glafs  or  Water  into  Air ;  the  Ratio  of  the 
Sines,  in  the  former  Cafe,  will  be  as  2  to  3,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  as  4  to  3. 

4.  A  Line  falling  on  a  Curve  Surface ,  whether  concave 
or  convex ,  is  refracted  after  the  fame  Manner ,  as  it  fell  on 
a  Plane ,  which  is  a  "Tangent  to  the  Curve  in  the  Point  of 
Incidence. 

For  the  Curve  and  Plane  Surface  touching  it,  have  an 
infinitely  fmall  Part  common  to  them  both  *,  (each  be¬ 
ing  originally  generated  by  the  Flux  of  a  Point)  but  a 
Ray  is  refraCted  in  fuch  a  little  Part ;  therefore  it  is  the 
fame  as  if  it  was  refraCted  in  fuch  a  Plane. 

If  a  right  Line  cuts  a  refracting  Surface  at  right 
■Ingles,  and  if  from  any  Point  in  the  denfer  Medium ,  he 
'  drawn  a  Parallel  to  the  incident  Ray ,  this  will  meet  the 
refraCted  Ray,  at  the  lefs  Extreme  of  the  Parallel',  and 
will  he  to  it  as  the  Sine  of  the  refraCted  Angle ,  to  the  Sine 
of  the  Angle  of  Inclination. 

Hence  if  B  C,  fig.  25.  pafs  out  of  Glafs  into  Air, 
it  is  in  a  lubfcquialterate  Ratio,  to  C  D  ;  if  out  of  Air 
into  Glafs,  into  a  fefquialteratc  Ratio  to  C  D. 

Hence  alfo,  if  Light  pafs  out  of  Water  into  Air  ; 
C  B  is  in  a  fubfcfquitertian  Ratio  to  C  D ;  if  out  of  Air 
into  Water  in  a  Sefqui tertian. 

■  The  Laws  of  RefraCtion  in  Plane  Surfaces ,  are,  1.  If 
parallel  Rays  be  refraCted  out  of  one  tranfparcnt  Me¬ 
dium  into  another  of  different  Dcnlity,  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  parallel  after  RefraCtion. 

The  phyfical  Rcafon  is,  that  being  parallel,  their  Ob¬ 
liquity,  or  Angle  of  Incidence  is  the  fame  :  But  at  equal 
Obliquities  we  have  fhewn  the  RefraCtion  is  equal;  con- 
fequcntly  the  Parallclilm,  which  they  had  before  the  Re¬ 
fraCtion,  will  be  retained  after  it. 

But  this  may  be  alfo demonftrated  geometrically,  thus: 
If  the  Rays  be  perpendicular  to  the  ref  rafting  Surface, 
they  will  pafs  without  any  RefraCtion  ;  confequently  be¬ 
ing  parallel  before  their  Pa  flag  e,  they  will  be  lb  after  it. 
If  they  fall  obliquely,  the  Angle  of  Incidence,  and  con- 
fequently  alfo  the  Angle  of  Inclination,  have  the  fame 
Rano  to  the  Sines  of  the  refraCted  Angles  ;  therefore  the 
refraCted  Angles  are  alfo  equal ;  confequently  the  refraCted 
Rays  are  parallel. 

Hence  a  Glafs,  plain  on  both  Sides,  being  turned  di¬ 
rect  ly  to  the  Sun  ;  the  Line  palling  through,  it  will  be 
propagated  after  the  lame  Manner  as  if  the  Glafs  was  a- 
w.iy:  For  the  Rays  being  perpendicular,  will  pafs  with¬ 
out  RefraCtion.  If  the  Gluts  'be  turn'd  obliquely  to  the 
fiun,  the  Light  after  RefraCtion  will  be  of  the  lame  In¬ 
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tenflty  as  before  5  the  -Intenfity.  deDendinp- , 

fitude  or  Clofcnefs  of  the  Rays,  and  on  the  -Wi t  iC  §pif- 

they' flrike  the  Objc-ft,  or.  the  Eye,  both  which  Vtherci:‘ 
unvaried.  11  ar<^  here 

2.  If  two  Rays  proceeding  from  the  fame  Rlfr  '  : 

falling  on  a  Plane  Surface  of  a  different  DenT^’1^ 
the  Points  of  Refraftion  are  equally  diftant  fron?*/0  ^ 
thecus  of  Incidence  ;  the  refraCted  Rays  have  1  -  ■** 
virtual  Focus,  or  Point  of  Difperfion.  *  1  lc  ^ 

Hence,  1.  Since  in  Rays  very  near  each 
Diftance  of  the  Cathetus  is  the  fame  as  toSenf  ^ 
near  Rays  will  diverge  from  the  fame  Point  / &  *  ,Vcr-v 
the  fame  virtual  Focus.  1  ‘ e' 

And  hence,  2.  When  refraCted  Rays  fajjjno. 

Eye,  placed  out  of  the  Cathetus  of  Incidence  t?"  ? 
equally  diftant  from  the  Cathetus,  or  very  near  /lu 
ther  ;  they  will  flow  upon  the  Eye,  as  if  they  came  r  ° 
from  the  virtual  Focus  ;  confequently  the  Radiant  Jl? 
feen  by  the  refraCted  Rays  as  in  the  Focus.  ^ 

3.  If  a  Ray  fall  obliquely  cut  of  a  thinner  into 

Medium,  having  a  Plane  Surface  ;  the  Diftance  of  .f 
radiant  Point  will  have  a  lefs  Ratio  to  the  p0jn  1  ’ 
Difperfion,  or  virtual  Focus,  than  the  Sine  of  thf  °' 
frafted  Angle  to-  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  of  IndiJJ! 
But  if  the  Diftance  of  the  Point  of  RefraCtion  from  1  h ’ 
Cathetus  of  Incidence,  than  the  nth  or  1 9th  Part  of 
Diftance  of  the  radiant  Point;  and  if  in  the  former  Ca|C 
the  10th,  in  the  latter  the  100th  Part  thereof  be  fo 
fmall,  that  it  cannot  be  afflgned,  or  need  not  be  mini 
ed  ;  then  will  the  Radiant  be  to  the  virtual  Focus,  as  to 
Senfe,  in  the  Ratio  of  the  Sine  of  the  refraCted  An»!c 
to  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  of  Inclination.  D  * 

Hence,  1.  If  the  RefraCtion  be  out  of.  Air  into  Glafs 
the  Diftance  of  the  Point  of  Difperfion  of  Rays  near 
the  Cathetus,  is  fefquialtcrate  of  the  radiant  Point-  of 
more  remote  Rays,  greater  than  fefquialteratc. 

Hence,  2.  If  the  Eye  be  placed  in  a  double  Medium, 
Objefts  in  a  rarer,  will  appear  more  remote  than  they 
are;  and  the  Place  of  the  Image  in  any  given  Cafe,  may 
be  determined  from  the  Ratio  of  the  RefraCtion.  Thus 
to  Fifhes  fwimming  under  Water,  Objects  out  of  1}  cur 
muft  appear  further  diftant  than  in  Reality  they  are, 

4.  If  a  Ray  fall  obliquely  out  of  a  denfer  into  a  rarer 
Medium,  the  Diftance  of  a  radiant  Point  has  a  greater 
Ratio  to  the  Diftance  of  the  Point  of  Difperfion,  than  the 
Sine  of  the  refraCted  Angle,  lias  to  the  Sine  of  the  Angle 
of  Inclination.  In  the  other  Cafe  of  the  preceding 
Theorem,  will  be  to  the  Point  of  Difperfion,  as  to  Sen il*, 
in  the  Ratio  of  the  Sine  of  refraCted  Angle,  to  the  Sine 
of  the  Angle  of  Inclination. 

Hence,  1.  If  the  RefraCtion  be  out  of  Glafs  into  Air, 
the  Diftance  of  the  Point  of  Difperfion  of  Rays  near  the 
Cathetus  of  Incidence,  is  fub  fefquialteratc  of  the  Diftance 
of  the  radiant  Point ;  that  of  the  more  remote  Rays,  is 
lefs  than  fubfefquialteratc. 

But,  2.  If  the  RefraCtion  be  out  of  Water  into  .Air, 
the  Diftance  of  the  Point  of  Difperfion  of  Rays,  near 
the  Cathetus,  is  fubfefquircman  ;  of  thole  more  remote, 
lefs  than  fubfelquitertian. 

And,  3.  The  Eye  therefore  being  in  a  rarer  Medium, 
ObjcCts  placed  in  a  denfer,  appear  nearer  than  they  arc; 
and  the  Place  of  the  Image  may  be  determined  in  any 
given  Cafe  by  the  Ratio  of  RefraCtion.  Hence  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  a  VcfleJ  full  of  Water,  is  railed  by  RefraCtion  to 
a  third  Part  of  Ins  Height,  with  RcfpeCt  to  an  Eye  pjr* 
pcndicularly  over  the  refraCling  Surface  ;  and  hence hfits 
and  other  Bodies  under  Water,  appear  nearer  then  M) 
really  are.  . . 

5.  If  the  Eye  be  placed  in  a  rarer  Medium,  an 

jeft  feen  in  a  denfer  Medium,  by  a  Ray  re  haded  in  a 
Plane  Surface,  will  appear  larger  than  it  really  lS- 
the  ObjcCl  be  in  a  rarer,  and  the  Eye  in  a  denfer  e 
ilium,  the  ObjeCt  will  appear  lefs  than  it  is.  1!1 

each  Cafe  the  apparent  Magnitude,  is  to  the  real* 

a  Ratio  compounded  of  the  Diftance  of  the  lmnfi 
which  the  Rays  tend  before  RefraCtion,  from  the rt*^ 
ing  Sfirlace,  to  the  Diftance  of  the  Eye,  from  the  '  » 
and  of  the  Diftance  of  the  ObjeCt,  from  the  1*  u 
Diftance  from  a  Point  to  which  the  Rays  tent  c 

RefraCtion.  r \\ 

Hence,  1.  If  the  ObjeCt  AD,  be  very  remote, 
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•it  ue  phvfically  equal  to  G  M  ;  and  therefore  the  real 
JJ'  nitudc  M  B,  to  its  apparent  one  MH ;  or  the  Di- 
i  ce  of  the  Eye  from  the  refrafting  Plane,  to  the  Di- 
PV  0f  the  Point  of  Convergence  from  the  fame 

Ituncv 

^  Hence,  2.  Objects  tinder  Water ,  to  an  Eye  in  the  Air , 
r  forger  than  they  are ;  and  to  Fijhes  under  Water , 
in  the  Air  appear  lefs  than  they  are. 

U  The  Loves  of  Ref  ret  fit  ion  in  fpherical  Surfaces ,  both  con - 
rc  end  convex,  are,  i.  A  Ray  of  Light  D  E  (fig.  19.) 
Mallei  to  the  Axis  of  a  denfer  Sphere  ;  after  a  fingle  Re- 
Jnclton  in  E,  falls  in  with  the  Axis  in  the  Point/,  beyond 

^Forthc  Semi-Diameter  CE  drawn  to  the  Point  of  Re- 
treilion  E,  is  perpendicular  to  the  Surface,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  the  Axis  of  Refraftion  ;  and  therefore  the  Ray  D  E 
will  converge  to  the  Axis  of  the  Sphere  A  F  ;  and  will, 
therefore,  at  length  concur  with  it ;  and  that  beyond  the 
Center  C,  in  F,  becaufe  the  Angle  of  Refraftion  F  E  H, 

:  islcfs  than  the  Angle  of  Inclination  C  E  H. 

,  If  a  Ray  fall  on  a  fphericaJly  convex  Surface  of  a 
denfer  Medium,  parallel  to  its  Axis  ;  the  fame  Diameter 
will  be  to  the  refrafted  Ray,  in  the  Ratio  of  the  Sine  of 
tkrefraded  Angle,  to  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  of  Inclina¬ 
tion:  But  the  Diftance  of  the  Focus  or  Point  of  Con¬ 
currence,  from  the  Center,  is  to  the  refrafted  Ray  in  the 
Ratio  of  the  Sine  of  the  redrafted  Angle,  to  the’Sine  of 

the  Angle  of  Inclination. 

4  If  a  Kay  fall  on  a  denfer  Spherical  convex  Surface 
parallel  to  the  Axis  ;  the  Diftance  of  the  Focus  from  the 
'Trading  Surface,  is  to  its  Diftance  from  the  Center,  in 
a  Kano  greater  than  that  of  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  of 
Inclination,  to  the  Sine  of  the  ref rafted  Angle.  But  if 
the  Ray  be  very  near  the  Axis,  and  the  Angle  of  Incli¬ 
nation  only  of  a  few  Degrees  ;  the  Diftances  of  the  Fo¬ 
cus  from  the  Surface,  and  the  Center,  will  be  nearly  in 
tlic  Ratio  of  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  of  Inclination,  to  die 
Sine  of  the  refrafted  Angle. 

Hence,  i.  If  the  Refraftion  be  out  of  Air  into  Glafs  ; 
in  the  Cafe  of  Rays  near  the  Axis  B  F  :  F  C  : :  3  :  2.  And 
in  the  Cafe  of  the  Rays  remote  from  the  Axis,  B  F  : 
FC73*.2.  Confequcntly  in  the  former  Cafe,  BC; 
BF  :n  :  3;  and  in  the  latter  B  C  :  CF  /_  1  :  3. 

And,  2.  If  the  Refraftion  be  out  of  Air  into  Water  ; 
in  the  former  Cafe,  BE  :  F  C  :  :  4  :  3  •,  and.  in  the 
latter B F  :  FC74  :  3.  Confequcntly  in  the  former 
Cafe  BC  :  BF  :  :  1  ;  4;  and  in  the  latter  BC  : 
Bh'Zi  *  4- 

Hence,  3.  Since  the  Sun’s  Rays  arc  parallel  as  to  Senfe  ; 
if  they  fall  on  the  Surface  of  a  lolid  Glafs  Sphere,  or  of 
a  Sphere  full  of  Water,  they  will  not  concur  with  the 
Axis  within  the  Sphere :  So  that  Vitellio  was  miftaken 
when  he  imagined  that  the  Sun’s  Kays  falling  in  the 
Surface  of  a  cryflalline  Sphere,  refrafted  to  the  Center. 

,  4-  If  aRav  parallel  to  the  Axis  hill  out  of  a  denfer 
into  a  rarer  fpherical  Medium,  after  Refraftion  it  will  di- 
wgc  (rom  the  Axis ;  and  the  Diftance  of  the  Point  of 
Dilperlion,  or  the  virtual  Focus  from  the  Center  of  the 
Sphere,  will  be  to  its  Semi- diameter,  in  the  Ratio  of  the 
hmeof  the  refrafted  Angle  to  the  Angle  of  Refraftion  ; 
lit  to  the  Portion  of  the  refrafted  Ray  drawn  back,  in 
t  c  Ratio  of  the  Sine  of  the  refrafted  Angle,  to  the 
me  of  the  Angle  of  Inclination. 

5*  II  a  Ray  fall  parallel  to  the  Axis  on  the  fpherical 
convex  Surface,  of  a  rarer  Medium  out  of  a  denfer ;  the 
1  ana- 0 1  the  Point  of  Difperfion  from  the  Center,  is 

!Mts  .  1|‘ana'  fr°ni  the  Surface,  in  a  Ratio  greater  than 
iU .()  p lc  Sine  of  the  re  (rafted  Angle  to  the  Sine  of 

tH  A  >  1°^  Ilu/nuuion-  But  if  the  Rays  be  very  near 

tfri*  Xls.  K  Rat'°  vv^  be  very  nearly  the  fame  with  that 
imion  AnSlc  Co  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  oflncli- 

inlh'rV1,  ^  ^1C  Refraftion  be  out  of  Glafs  into  Air ; 
,xW;  01  Rays  near  the  Axis,  EC  :  EB  :  :  3:2. 

rf  lh?IUU  y  ^  ^  1  :  E  B  :  :  r  :  2.  Therefore  in  the  Cafe 
J'l  Mnure  remote  from  the  Axis  BC  :  Eli/.  1  :  2. 

former  f'Cr  0llt  Water  into  Air  ;  in  the 

1  Ule  E  C  :  FB  :  :  4  :  3.  Confequcntly  BC  :  E’B 

1  V*  ’  ",  actcr  therefore,  BC  :  Eli  :  a. r  :  3. 

Foint  ol  Dilperlion  is  more  remote 
Wucr  ,  ^drafting  /urfac’c.1,  if  the  R  ays  proceed  out  of 
’  Wn  ()l  Hals  into  Air  ;  parallel  Rays  are 

'  Ik . 
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lefs  difperfed  in  the  former  Cafe  than  in  the  latter 

6.  If  a  Ray  H  E  (fig.  23.)  fall  parallel  to  the  Axis 
*  A>  out.  oi  a  rarer,  on  the  Surface  of  a  fpherically  con¬ 
cave  denfer  Medium;  the  refrafted  Ray  EN  will  be  dri¬ 
ven  from  the  Point  of  the  Axis  F ;  fo  as  FE  will  be  to 

FC,  in  the  Ratio  of  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  of  Inclina¬ 
tion,  to  the  Sine  of  the  refrafted  Angle. 

7.  If  a  Ray  fall  parallel  to  the  Axis  on  the  concave 
Surface  of  a  fpherical  denfer  Medium,  from  a  rarer ;  the 

lftance  of  the  Point  of  Difperfion  from  the  refraftine* 
Surface,  is  to  its  Diftance  from  the  Center,  in  a  Ratio 
greater  than  that  of  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  of  Inclination, 
to  the  Sine  of  the  refrafted  Angle,  but  if  the  Rays  be 
very  near  the  Axis,  and  the  Angle  very  fmaJI,  the  re¬ 
tracing  Surface  will  be  to  the  Center,  very  nearly  in  the 

Ratio  of  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  of  Inclination,  to  the 
Stne  of  the  refrafted  Angle. 

.  Hence,  r.  If  the  Refraftion  be  out  of  Air  into  Glafs  ; 
m  the  Cafe  of  Rays  near  the  Axis,  F  B  :  FC  : :  3  :  2  ; 

wpth^Safc  °f  Rays  more  remote  from  the 'Axis’ 

:  FC73  :  2.  Confequentiy  in  the  former,  BC  : 

EC::  1  :  2  :  And  hence,  in  the  latter  BC  :  FC/ 
1:2. 

♦ 

Hence  alfo,  2.  If  the  Refraction  be  out  of  Air  into 
Water  •,  in  the  Cafe  of  the  Rays  near  the  Axis,  F  B  :  E'C 
:  :  4  :  3.  In  the  Cafe  of  Rays  more  remote  from  the  Axis 

:  4  :  3-  Confequentiy  in  the  ftrft  Cafe, 

BC  :  FC  :  :  1  13.  And  hence  in  the  latter  BC  * 
FC7  I  :  3. 

And  hence,  3.  Since  the  Point  of  Difperfion,  is  farther 

from  the  Center,  if  the  Refraftion  be  in  Water  then  in 

the  Air ;  the  Rays  will  be  lefs  difperfed  in  the  latter  Cafe 
than  in  the  former. 

8.  If  the  Ray  HE  (fig.  22.)  fall  parallel  to  the  An¬ 
gle  A  F,  from  a  denfer,  upon  the  Surface  of  a  fpheri- 
cally  concave  rarer  Medium  ;  the  refrafted  Ray  will  con¬ 
cur  with  the  Axis  A  F,  in  the  Point  F  •,  fo  as  the  Diftance 
of  the  Point  of  Concourfc  from  the  Center,  may  be  to 
the  refrafted  Ray  in  the  Ratio  of  the  Sine  of  the  re¬ 
frafted  Angle,  to  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  of  Inclination. 

JVote,  That  from  this  accurate  Examen  of  the  Laws  of 

Refraftion  in  Dioptricks,  in  general,  HI  pafs  to  a 

more  particular  one,  of  thofe  Laws  with  Refpeft  to 

Lens's,  Tele  ft  opes,  Micr  of  copes,  Prifms ,  &c.  beginning 

by  the  Definitioh  of  Lens,  &c. 

■Lens,  in  Dioptricks,  properly  fignifies  a  fin  ill,  ob¬ 
long  Glafs,  of  the  Figure  of  a  Lentil ;  but  is  extended 
to  any  Optick  Glafs,  not  very  thick,  which  either  col- 
lefts  the  Rays  of  Light  into  a  Point,  in  their  Pail  age 
through  it,  or  difperfes  them  further  apart,  according  to 
the  Laws  of  Refraftion. 

Lens's  have  various  Figures ;  that  is,  are  terminated  by 
various  Surfaces,  from  which  they  acquire  various  Names. 
Some  are  plain  on  one  Side,  and  convex  on  the  other  ^ 
others  convex  on  both  Sides  ;  both  which  are  ordinarily 
called  convex  Lens's  ;  though  when  wc  fpcak  acurately,  the 
former  are  called  Plano-Concave .  Others  again,  are  con¬ 
cave  on  both  Sides  ;  others  are  concave  on  one  Side,  and 
convex  on  the  other;  which  arc  called  Convexo-Concave , 
or  Concavo-Convex  Letts' s,  according  as  the  one  or  other 
Surface  is  more  curve,  or  a  Portion  of  a  lefs  Sphere. 

It  is  to  be  here  obferved,  that  in  every  Lens  terminated 
in  any  of  the  afore- mentioned  Manners,  a  right  Line  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  two  Surfaces,  is  called  the  Axis  of  the 
Lens.  Which  Axis,  when  both  Surfaces  are  fpherical, 
paftes  through  both  their  Centers ;  but  if  one  of  them  be 
plane,  it  falls  perpendicularly  upon  that,  and  goes  thro* 
the  Center  of  the  other. 

A  Lens,  one  of  whole  Surfaces  is  convex,  and  the  o- 
thcr  concave,  is  called  a  Men  i fens ;  fo  me  times  alio 
Lunula. 

In  a  Men: fats ,  if  the  Diameter  of  the  Convexity  be 
equal  co  that  of  the  Concavity,  or  Ray  filling  parallel 
to  the  Axis,  will  continue  parallel  thereto  after  Re¬ 
fraftion. 

Such  a  Menifcus ,  therefore,  will  neither  colleft  nor 
difpcrfe  the  Rays;  and  is  therefore,  of  no  Lrfe  m  Di¬ 
optricks. 

To  find  the  Focus  of  a  A  lent  feus,  the  Rule  is,  as  the 
Difference  of  rile  Semi-diameters  of  the  Convexity  and 
Concavity,  is  to  the  Semi-tliamcter  of  the  Cmmxiiy: 

8  B  bo 
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So  is  the  Diameter  of  the  Concavity,  to  the  Diftance 
from  the  Focus  to  the  Menifcus.  Hence,  it  the  Semi¬ 
diameter  of  the  Concavity  be  triple  the  Semi-diameter 
of  the  Convexity,  the  Diftance  of  the  Focus  from  the 
Menifcus  will  be  equal  to  the  Semi-diameter  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Menifcus  will  be  equivalent  to  a  Lens  equally 
convex  on  either  Side. 

Again,  if  the  Semi-diameter  of  the  Concavity  be 
double  that  of  the  Convexity,  the  Diftance  of  the  Focus 
will  be  equal  to  the  Diameter;  and  therefore  the  Menif¬ 
cus  will  be  equivalent  to  a  plano-convex  Lens . 

If  the  Semi-diameter  of  the  Concavity  be  quintuple 
that  of  the  Convexity,  the  Menifcus  will  be  equivalent 

to  a  Sphere. 

The  Semi-diameter  therefore  of  the  Convexity  being 
given,  that  of  the  Concavity  required  to  remove  the 
Focus  to  any  given  Diftance  from  the  Menifcus  is  eafily 

found. 

Note ,  That  Lens’s  are  diftinguifhed,  with  regard  to 
their  Manner  of  Preparation,  into  ground ,  and  blown . 

Blown  Lens's  are  little  Globules  of  Glafs,  melted  in 
the  Flame  of  a  Lamp  or  Taper.  But  the  Figure  of 
thefe  is  feldom  exaft ;  befides,  that  the  Smoak  of  the 
Lamp  cleaves  to  the  Surface  in  melting  ;  on  both 
which  Accounts  they  come  fhort  of  the  Clearnefs  of 
thofe  that  are  ground,  or  turned  and  poiifhed  in  the 
Bathe,  in  little  Copper  Bafons  or  Difhes.  The  Secret 
is  now  found  of  making  thefe  exquifitely  fmall,  fo  as 
fome  of  them  do  not  exceed  in  Diameter,  the  fixch 
Part  of  a  Line,  which  are  found  to  magnify  Objects 
fcveral  Millions  of  Times. 

Note ,  alfo.  That  as  to  the  Manner  of  grinding  Lens's,  I 
have  explained  it  in  my  Treatifc  of  G Infs -Grinding, 

under  the  Letter  G. 


Now  as  to  the  Laws  of  Refraftion,  with  regard  to 
Lens’s,  thofe  of  convex  Lens,  and  the  Effects  depending 
thereon  are  as  follow.  —  i.  A  Ray  of  Light  near  the  Axis 
and  parallel  thereto  {Table  Opticks ,  fig.  25.)  linking  on 
the  plain  Surface  of  a  plano-convex  Lens ,  direclly  oppo- 
fite  to  the  luminous  Body,  after  Refraftion  concurs  with 
the  Axis  in  the  Point  F,  and  if  C  be  the  Center  of  the 
Convexity,  C  F  will  be  to  F  L,  that  is,  from  the  Di¬ 
ftance  of  the  Center  from  the  Point  of  Concourfe,  or 
Focus,  will  be  to  the  Diftance  of  the  Center  in  the  con¬ 
vex  Surface,  in  the  Ratio  of  the  Reflation. 

For  the  plain  Surface  being  directly  oppofed  to  the 
luminous  Body,  the  Ray  EG  is  perpendicular  to  A  B, 
and  therefore  will  pafs  unrefrafted  to  H  :  Thus  it  ftrikes 
on  A  H  B,  (till  parallel  to  the  Axis  ;  and  therefore 
coming  out  of  a  denfer  Medium  into  a  rarer,  will  meet 
with  the  Axis  of  the  Lens  in  b  ;  and  fo  as  that  C  F  will 
be  to  F  L,  in  the  Ratio  of  the  Sine  of  the  refrafted  Angle 
to  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  of  Inclination,  as  demonftrated 


when  I  have  explained  Refraction. 

Then  the  Refraction  be  out  of  a  Glafs  Lens  into  Air 
C  F  :  EL::  3:  2,  and  therefore  F  L=  2  CL,  that  is 
‘parallel  Rays,  near  the  Axis,  will  concur  with  it  at  the 
Diftance  of  the  Diameter. — Again,  if  the  Refraction 
were  out  of  a  Water  Lens,  c.  out  of  a  plano-convex 
Lens  filled  with  Water,  C  F  :  E  L  : :  4  :  3,  and  therefore 
F  L  =  3  CL,  i.  e.  parallel  Rays  nearer  the  Axis,  will 
concur  with  it  at  the  Diftance  of  half  the  Diameter.  So 
that  if  a  lighted  Candle  be  placed  in  the  Focus  of  w  plano¬ 
convex  Lens ,  that  is,  in  the  Point  f,  diftant  from  the 
Surface  of  the  Lens  A  L  B,  by  the  Length  of  the  Dia¬ 
meter  •,  and  from  the  Surface  of  the  Water  Lens,  by 
half  the  Diameter,  its  Rays,  after  Refraftion,  will  be¬ 


come  parallel. 

•2.  If  the  Ray  K  L  (fig.  24.)  near  the  Axis  of  a  plano¬ 
convex  Lent,  and  parallel  thereto,  ftrikes  on  its  convex 
Surface  A  O  1 1  B,  alter  a  double  Rdlaftion,  it  will  meet 
the  Axis  in  F  ;  fo  as  that  i  1  G  will  be  to  G  C,  and 
G  F  to  F  1 1,  in  the  Ratio  of  the  Uc fraction. 


For  the  Ray  K  I,  parallel  to  the  Axis  EG,  by  virtue 
of  the  iirlt  Refraftion  in  I,  will  tend  to  the  Point  G,  fo 
as  G  II  will  be  to  G  C  in  the  Ratio  of  the  Sine  of  the 
Angle  of  Inclination  to  the  Sine  of  the  ref  rafted  Angles: 
'J  hcrefore  by  virtue  of  the  fecond  Refraftion  in  L,  it 
will  concur  with  the  Axis  in  F  ;  lo  as  G  D  will  be  to 
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F  D,  in  the  Ratio  of  the  Sine  of  the  refia&ed  AnM 
the  Sine  of  the  Angle  of  Inclination.  t0 

So  that  the  Semi-diameter  and  Thicknefs  of  the 
convex  Lens ,  with  the  Ratio  of  the  Refraftion  D  * 
given,  hence  arifes  a  Method  of  determining  the  p  & 
of  parallel  Rays,  linking  on  the  convex  Surface 

Hence,  if  die  Lens  be  Glafs,  F  D  =  2  C  H  — 1  u°r 
fo  that  if  two  Thirds  of  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Lt  K 
inconfiderable  (as  in  Practice  it  ufually  happens)  nn 
Rays  meet  with  the  Axis  at  the  Diftance  0  i  theD^^ 
from  the  Lens,  even  when  they  ftrike  on  the 
Surface.  ,  nvex 

So  that  as  to  the  Place  of  the  Focus,  it  is  the  f 
Thing  whether  the  plane  Surface,  or  the  convex  ^ 
be  turned  to  a  Luminary  of  parallel  Rays  •  thoudT’ 
appears,  both  from  Experience  and  trigonometricafe  '\ 
eolations,  that  there  are  more  Rays  united  in  a  u 
Space,  if  the  convex  Surface,  than  if  the  plain  one  h! 
turned  towards  the  Sun. 

If  the  Lens  were  full  of  Water  FD  =  3CH=:5Hn 
wherefore  if  i  H  D  be  inconfiderable,  F  D  =  2  (;p  ’ 
if  1  H  D  be  inconfiderable,  F  H  =  3  C  H,  parallel ^ 
near  the  Rays,  therefore  are  united  at  the  Diftance  of 
half  the  Diameter,  if  the  Refraftion  be  in  Water,  even 
when  the  convex  Surface  is  oppofed  to  the  luminous 
Body.  Hence  alfo  arifes  a  Method  of  determining  the 
Focus  of  parallel  Rays  ftriking  on  a  Lens  convex  on 
both  Sides,  the  two  Semi-diameters,  and  the  Thicknefs 
of  the  Lens  being  given. 

On  this  Principle  is  founded  the  Structure  of  re/raft¬ 
ing  Burning-Glaffes,  the  Sun’s  Light  and  Heat  beino- 
exceedingly  augmented  in  the  Focus  of  a  Lens,  whether 
convex  or  plano-convex,  fince  the  Rays  falling  parallel 
to  the  Axis  of  the  Lens,  are  reduced  into  a  much  nar¬ 
rower  Com  pafs  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  bum  fom^ 
Bodies,  melt  others,  and  produce  other  extraordinary 
Phenomena. 

3.  If  a  luminous  Body  be  placed  in  a  Focus  behind  a 
Lens,  whether  plano-convex,  or  convex  on  both  Sides, 
or,  whether  equally  or  unequally,  the  Rays  after  Re. 
fraftion  become  parallel. 

Hence,  by  means  of  a  convex  Lens,  or  a  little  Glaft 
Bubble  full  of  Water,  a  very  intenle  Light  may  be  pro¬ 
jected  to  a  vaft  Diftance. 

And  this  furni flies  us  with  the  Strut ure  of  a  Lamp, 
orLanthorn,  to  projeft  an  intenfe  Light  to  animmenfe 
Diftance  :  For  a  Lens  convex  on  both  Sides  being  placed 
oppofite  to  a  concave  Mirrour,  if  in  the  common  Focus 
of  both  be  placed  a  lighted  Candle,  or  Wick,  the  Rays 
reft  eft  ed  back  from  the  Mirrour  to  the  Lens  will  be  pa¬ 
rallel  to  each  other  •,  and  after  Refraftion  will  converge, 
till  they  concur  to  the  Diftance  of  the  Semi-diameter, 
after  which  they  will  again  diverge. — -But  the  Candle 
being  likewife  in  the  Focus  of  the  Lens,  the  Rays  it 
throws  on  the  Lens  will  be  parallel:  And  therefore  ifa 
very  intenfe  Light  meet  with  another  equally  intenfe  at  the 
Diftance  of  the  Diameter  from  the  Lens,  the  Light  will 
be  furprifing  :  And  though  it  afterwards  dccrcafc,  yet 
the  parallel  and  diverging  Rays  going  a  long  Way  to¬ 
gether,  it  will  be  very  great  at  a  very  great  Diftance.- 
Lanthorns  of  this  Kind  arc  of  confidcrable  Service  m 
the  Night-time,  to  difeover  remote  Objcfts,  and  are  u'ed 
with  Succcfs,  by  Fowlers  and  Fifhcrmen,  to  gather  their 

Prey  together  in  order  to  take  them. 

If  it  be  required  to  have  the  Light,  at  the  fame  Time* 
tranfmitted  through  fcveral  Places,  as  through  kyua 
Streets,  Cfic.  the  Number  of  Lens’s  and  Mirrour*  is  to 

be  incrcafcd.  .  t 

If  the  luminous  Body  placed  in  the  Focus,  be  ■ 

larger  Extent,  the  Rays  flowing  from  Points  cn  ) 
diftant  from  each  other  cannot  be  parallel;  b[ltwl  , 
ftitutc  fcveral  Trains  or  Parcel  of  Rays  paralle  0 


3.  The  Images  of  Objcfts,  oppofed  m  any  ^ 
to  a  convex  Lens,  are  exhibited  invcrtcdly  w 
Hence,  if  a  Paper  be  applied  to  a  conm  - 

(especially  in  a  dark  Room)  at  the  Diftant*0  ^  fC> 

the  Images  of  Objcfts  Aiming  »Pon  !rV, there- 
nrefented  diflinftly,  and  in  their  natura  0  ^ 

on  :  Nor  is  the  Focus  of  the  Sun's  Rays  ^  jn\,tcr 
in  efleft,  but  the  Image  of  the  Sun. 
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j.  fes  the  Sun's  Jmage^  eclipfed  as  it  is,  may  be  burnt 
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large  Lens  on  a  Board,  esc,  a  very  entertaining 

a  convcx  Len*  °f  any  Kind  be  expcfed 

I  h  to  nearer  and  remoter  Objeds,  and  a  Paper  at  the 
fe  Time  be  applied,  fo  as  to  receive  the  Images  of 
OtVeds  diftin&ly,  the  Diftance  of  the  Focus  from  the 
t  L  and  thence  the  Diameter  of  the  Convexity  may 

^determined.  .  ,  .  u 

If  a  concave  Mirrour  be  fo  placed,  as  that  an  in- 
r  r^()  Image,  formed  by  Refraction  through  a  Lens,  be 
Tund  between  the  Center  and  the  Focus,  or  even  be- 
Vond  the  Center,  it  will  again  be  inverted  by  Refiedion, 
nd  fo  appear  ered  in  the  firft  Cafe  beyond  the  Center  •, 

J  d  in  the  latter,  between  the  Center  and  the  Focus.  On 
ihefe  Principles  is  built  the  Camera  obfeura. 

Koit,  That  Camera  obfeura ,  is  a  Machine  or  Apparatus, 
reprefenting  an  artificial  Eye  ;  whereon  the  Images  of. 
external  Objects,  received  through  a  double  convex 
GJafs,  are  exhibited  diftindly,  and  in  their  native 
Colours,  on  a  white  Matter  placed  within  the  Ma¬ 
chine,  in  the  Focus  of  the  Glafs.  The  Ufe  of  the 
Camera  obfeura  is  manifold  $  it  ferves  to  very  good 
Purpofes  in  explaining  the  Nature  of  Vifton  j  and 
hence  it  is  that  fome  call  it  the  artificial  Eye.  It  af¬ 
fords  very  diverting  Spedacles  ;  both  by  exhibiting 
Images  perfectly  like  their  Objeds,  and  each  cloathed 
with  their  native  Colours ;  and  by  exprefiing,  at  the 
fame  Time,  all  their  Motions:  Which  latter,  no  o- 
tlier  Art  can  imitate.  By  Means  of  this  Inllrument, 
efpeciaily  the  third  Contrivance  under  mentioned,  a 
Pcrfon  unacquainted  with  designing,  will  be  able  to 
delineate  Objects  to  the  laft  Accuracy  and  Juftnefs ; 
and  another  well  verfed  in  Painting,  will  find  many 
Things  herein  to  perfed  his  Art. 

5.  The  Diameter  of  the  Image  of  an  Objed,  deli¬ 
neated  beyond  a  convex  Lens,  is  to  the  Objed  itfelf  in  the 
Ratio  of  the  Diftance  of  the  Image  to  that  of  the  Objed. 

Since  then  the  Image  of  a  remoter  Objed  is  lefs  diftant 
from  the  Lens  than  that  of  the  nearer,  the  Image  of 
the  more  remote,  will  be  lefs  than  that  of  the  nearer. 
And  becaufe  the  Diftance  of  the  Image  from  the  Lens 
is  greater,  if  the  Lens  be  a  Segment  of  a  greater  Sphere 
than  of  .1  lefs ;  hence  the  Image  will  be  greater  in  the 
former  Cafe  than  in  the  latter.  The  Image  therefore 
will  be  of  fuch  a  Magnitude,  as  it  would  be  of,  were  the 
Objed  to  fhine  into  a  dark  Room,  through  a  little  Hole 
upon  a  Wall,  at  the  lame  Diftance  from  the  Hole,  at 
which  the  Focus  is  from  the  Lens.  'When  an  Objed  is 
ids  diftant  from  a  Lens  than  the  Focus  of  parallel  Rays, 
the  Distance  of  the  Image  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Ob¬ 
jed;  othtrwife  the  Diftance  of  the  Image  is  lefs  than  that 
of  the  Objc£t;  in  the  former  Cafe,  therefore,  the  Image 
is  greater  than  the  Objed,  in  the  latter,  left. 

If  flic  linages  be  made  greater  than  the  Objeds,  they 
will  not  appear  diftindly  ;  becaufe  in  that  Cafe  there  are 

fewer  Rays  which  meet  after  Refradion  in  the  fame 
l,()i,nr»  whence  it  happens,  that  Rays  proceeding  from 
different  Points  of  an  Objed,  terminate  in  the  fame 
oint  of  an  Image,  which  is  the  Caufe  of  Confufion. 
Ikncc  it  appears,  that  the  fame  Aperture  of  a  Lens  may 
j!ot  “c  Emitted  in  every  Cafe,  if  we  would  keep  off  the 
ays  which  produce  Confufion.  However,  though  the 
lluSc  is  then  more  diftind,  when  no  Rays  are  admitted 
»t  thole  near  the  Axis,  yet  for  Want  of  Rays,  the  Image 

to  be  dim. 

6.  IftheFyc  be  placed  in  the  Focus  of  a  convex 

^ni,  an  Object  viewed  through  it  appears  ered,  and  en- 

.fj?!  m  ^ie  Kntio  of  the  Di (lance  of  the  Objed  from 

hi  •  T’  U!  c*uc  c^e  Kye  from  the  Lens,  if  it  be  near ; 
hut  mhmtely,  if  remote. 

nil. in concavc  Lens  are  as  follows.  1.  If  pa- 
'  |L »,  ^'r*ke  on  a  Plano-Concave  Lens  K  L,  fig.  7. 

1,11 1.  )<it0  ^  ^  hi  the  Ratio  of  Refradion,  the  Rays 

nr  hifVtrrC  rom  ^1C  Axis,  and  the  Point  of  Divergency, 

Pei  lion,  called  the  virtual  Focus,  will  be  F. 

Jart/k'r  ^  ^  ^  parallel  to  the  Axis,  is  perpendicu- 
Wliflr  V,"1!  therefore  pals  uim  Faded  to  K. 

Fwill  ilo  .  t0  1'  15  in  the  Ratio  of  Refradion, 

II  be  the  v,mial  Focus. 

1Cn>  lIlc  Lens  be  Glafs,  F  B  =  2  B  C,  /.  c.  the 


virtual  Focus  F  will  be  diftant  from  the  Lens  K  L  by 
the  Space  of  the  Diameter  2  B  C.  *  7 

If  the  Refra&ion  be  in  Water,  F  B  =  3  B  C,  i,  e.  the 
virtual  Focus  F,  will  be  diftant  from  the  Lens  K  L  t 
Diameter  and  a  half  3  B  C. 

2.  If  the  Ray  A  E,  parallel  to  the  Axis  F  Pt  ftrike 
on  a  Lens  concave  on  both  Sides  ;  and  both  F  C  be  to 
F  B,  and  I  P  to  P  H,  in  the  Ratio  of  Refradion  ;  and 
F  P:PH::1-  3:BG;  G  will  be  the  Point  of  Difper- 
fion,  or  the  virtual  Focus,  fig.  5. 

If  therefore  the  Refradion  be  in  a  Glafs  Lens,  the 
Sums  of  the  Semi- Diameters  C  B  and  H  I,  will  be  to  the 
Diameter  of  the  Concavity  of  either  2  H  I,  as  the  Semi- 

Diamcter  of  the  other  C  B,  to  the  Diftance  of  the  virtual 
Focus,  from  the  Lens  BG. 

Hence  the  Sun  s  Rays  ftriking  on  a  concave  Lens, 

their  Light  after  Refradion  will  be  confiderably  weaken’d; 

fo  that  the  Efted  of  concave  Lens  is  oppofite  to  that  of 
convex  ones. 

rough  a  concave  Lens,  ap¬ 
peals  ered,  and  diminiihed  in  a  Ratio  compounded  of 

the  Ratio  s  of  the  Space  in  the  Axis,  between  the  Point 
of  Incidence,  and  the  Point  to  which  an  oblique  Ray 
would  pais  without  Refradion,  to  the  Space  in  rhe  Axis 
between  the  Eye  and  the  Middle  of  the  Objed  ;  and  the 
Space  in  the  fame  Axis,  between  the  Eye  and  the  Point 
of  Incidence,  to  the  Space  between  the  Middle  of  the 
Objed,  and  the  Point  the  oblique  Ray  would  pafs  to 
without  Refradion. 

Though  the  Properties  of  Lens  have  been  here  confi- 
dered  principally  with  Regard  to  Rays  falling  near  the 
Axis,  and  parallel  thereto  ;  yet  the  Reafoning  will  be 
eafily  transferred  to  Rays  remoter  from  the  Axis,  and 
falling  in  any  Diredion.  Thus  we  may  fay  univerfally, 
that  in  a  convex  Lens,  all  parallel  Rays  become  converg¬ 
ing,  and  concur  in  a  Focus ;  that  diverging  Rays  either 
become  lefs  diverging,  or  run  parallel,  or  converge-,  and 
that  converging  Rays  converge  the  more :  All  which 
Alterations  are  more  fenfible  in  oblique  Rays,  than  in 

perpendicular  ones,  by  Reafon  the  Angles  of  Incidence 
in  that  Cafe  are  greater. 

In  concave  Lens,  all  parallel  Rays  become  diverging, 
diverging  Rays  diverge  the  more;  converging  Rays’ 
either  converge  lefs,  or  become  parallel,  or  go  out  di¬ 
verging  :  All  which  Things  hold  of  oblique,  as  well  as 
direft  Rays,  but  more  fenfible  in  the  firft. 

Note,  That  Focus  (fo  often  repeated  throughout  the 
Courfe  of  this  Trcatife)  is,  in  Opticks,  a  Point  wherein 
fevcral  Rays  concur,  and  arc  colleded  ;  either  after 
having  undergone  Refradion  or  Rcfiedion.  It  is 
thus  called,  by  Reafon  the  Rays  being  here  brought 
together,  and  united  ;  their  Force  and  Effcd  is  in- 
created  ;  fo  that  they  become  able  to  burn  :  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  is  in  this  Point,  that  Bodies  are  placed  to 
fill  tain  the  Force  of  Burning-Glades,  or  Mirrours.  It 
muft  be  obferved,  that  Focus  is  not  fiddly  a  Point ; 
the  Rays  are  not  all  accurately  colleded  in  the  fame 
Place  :  Huygens  demonftrates,  that  the  Focus  of  a  Lens 
convex  on  both  Sides,  is  £  of  the  ThickneJs  of  the 
Lens.  In  Diop tricks.  Focus  is  the  Point  wherein  re- 
fraded  Rays,  render’d  convergent  by  Refradion,  do 
concur  or  meet,  and  crols  the  Axis.  The  fame  Point 
is  alfo  called  the  Point  of  Cone  our fe,  or  Concurrence . 
And  in  Catoptricks  Focus ,  is  a  Point  wherein  the  Rays 
refieded  from  the  Surface  of  a  Mirrour  or  Speculum, 
and  by  Refiedion  render’d  convergent,  do  concur,  or 
meet. 

Note  alfo.  That  the  Laws  of  the  Foci  of  Glafles,  and 
the  Method  of  finding  the  fame,  being  thole;  of  moft 
Ufe  and  Importance  ;  wc  fliall  here  fubjoin  tVm  a- 
part,  as  deliver’d  and  elemonftrated  by  M.  Moline  a  its, 
in  his  Dioplrica  Nova. 

1.  Then  the  Focus  of  a  convex  Glafs,  /.  c.  the 
Point  wherein  parallel  Rays  tranfmitted  through  a  con¬ 
vex  Glafs,  whole  Surface  is  the  Segment  of  a  Sphere, 
do  unite,  is  dill  ant  from  the  Pole  or  Vertex  of  the 
Glafs,  almofl  a  Diameter  and  a  half  of  the  Convexiry. 

2.  In  a  Plano-Convex  Glafs,  the  Focus  of  parallel 
Rays,  or  the  Place  where  they  unite  with  the  Axis,  is 
dillant  from  the  Pole  of  the  Glafs,  a  Diameter  of 
the  Convexity  ;  provided  the  Segment  do  not  exceed 
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thirtv  Degrees.  The  Rule,  or  Canon  in  Plano-Con- 
vex  Glafs,  is  as  107:193::  fo  is  the  Radius  of  the 
Convexity,  to  the  refracted  Ray,  taken  in  its  Con- 
courfc  with  the  Axis ;  which  in  Glaffes  ot  larger 
Spheres,  is  almoft  equal  to  the  Diftance  of  the  Focus 

taken  in  the  Axis. 

3.  In  double  convex  GlafTes  of  the  lame  Sphere, 
the  Focus  is  diftant  from  the  Pole  of  the  Glafs  about 
the  Radius  of  the  Convexity,  if  die  Segment  be  but 
thirty  Degrees.  But  if  the  Convexity  be  unequal,  or 
if  the  two  Sides  be  Segments  of  different  Spheres, 
then  the  Rule  is,  —  as  the  Sum  of  the  Radii  of  both 
Convexities  :  to  the  Radius  of  either  Convexity  a- 
lone  :  :  fo  is  the  double  Radius  of  the  other  Convexi¬ 
ty  :  to  the  Diftance  of  the  Focus.  Here  oblerve,  that 
the  Rays  which  fall  nearer  the  Axis  ot  any  Glafs,  are 
not  united  with  it  fo  fcon  as  thofe  further  off :  Nor 
will  the  focal  Diftance  be  fo  great,  in  a  Plano  -Convex 
Glafs,  when  the  convex  Side  is  towards  the  Objedt. 
Hence  it  is  eafijy  concluded,  that  in  viewing  any  Ob- 
jc£l  in  a  Plano-Convex  Glafs,  the  convex  Side  ihould 
be  turned  outward  ;  as  alfo  in  burning  by  fuch  a 
Glafs. 

For  the  virtual  Focus,  obferve,  1.  That  in  concave 
Glaffes,  when  a  Ray  falls  from  Air  parallel  to  the 
Axis,  the  virtual  Focus,  by  its  firft  Rcfradion,  be¬ 
comes  at  the  Didance  of  a  Diameter  and  a  halt  of  the 

Concavity. 

2.  In  Plano-Concave  Glaffes,  when  the  Rays  fall  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  Axis,  the  virtual  Focus  is  diftant  from 
the  Glafs,  the  Diameter  of  the  Concavity. 

3.  In  Plano-Concave  Glaffes,  as  107:  193:  :  fo  is 
the  Radius  of  the  Concavity  to  the  Diftance  of  the 
virtual  Focus. 

4.  In  double  Concaves  of  the  fame  Sphere,  the  vir¬ 
tual  Focus  of  parallel  Rays,  is  as  the  Diftance  ot  the 
Radius  of  the  Concavity.  But  whether  the  Concavi¬ 
ties  be  equal  or  unequal,  the  virtual  Focus,  or  Point 
of  Divergency  of  the  parallel  Rays,  is  determined  by 
this  Rule.  As  the  Sum  of  the  Radii  of  both  Concavi¬ 
ties,  is  to  the  Radius  of  either  Concavity  :  :  fo  is  the 
double  Radius  of  the  other  Concavity  :  to  the  Diftance 
of  the  virtual  Focus. 

3.  In  concave  Glaffes,  if  the  Point  to  which  the  in¬ 
cident  Rays  converge,  be  diftant  from  the  Glafs  far¬ 
mer  than  the  virtual  Focus  of  parallel  Rays,  the  Rule 
for  finding  the  virtual  Focus  of  this  Ray  is  this :  As 
the  Difference  between  the  Diftance  of  this  Point  from 
the  Glafs,  and  to  the  Diftance  of  the  virtual  Focus,  fo 
is  the  Diftance  of  this  Point  of  Convergence  from  the 
Glals,  to  the  Diftance  of  the  virtual  Focus  of  this 
converging  Ray. 

6.  In  concave  Glaffes,  if  the  Point  to  which  the 
incident  Rays  converge,  be  nearer  the  Glafs,  than  the 
virtual  Focus  of  parallel  Rays,  the  Rule  to  find  where 
it  crofies  the  Axis  is  this  :  As  the  Excels  of  the  virtual 
J-’ucus,  more  than  this  Point  of  Convergcncy,  is  to 
the  virtual  Fceus  ;  fo  the  Diftance  of  this  Point  oi 
Convergcncy  from  the  Glals,  is  to  the  Diftance  of  the 
Point  where  this  Ray  croffcs  the  Axis. 

The  Rules  for  finding  the  Foci  of  Glaffes,  arc 
thefe  :  To  find  the  Focus  of  a  convex  fpherical  Glafs, 
being  of  a  fmail  Sphere,  apply  it  to  the  End  ot  a 
Scale  of  Inches,  and  decimal  Parts,  and  cxpole  it  be¬ 
fore  the  Sun  ■,  upon  the  Scale  you  will  have  the  bright 
lntcrlecGun  of  the  Rays  mcal'urcd  out  •,  or  cxpole  it  in 
the  1  lole  of  a  dark  Chamber  ;  and  where  a  white  Pa¬ 
per  icccive.  1  lie  diflinct  K  cpre fen  ration  of  diftind  Ob- 
|cet : ,  :  Y  1  e  1.  i  he  Focus  of  the  Glals.  l;or  a  Glafs  oi 
a  pretty  long  Focus,  obleive  fomc  diftant  Objedl  thro’ 
it,  and  n  cede  from  the  Glals,  till  the  Eye  perceives 
all  inConliifion,  or  the  Object  begins  to  appear  invert¬ 
ed  •  here  the  b  ye  v.  in  the  f  ocus.  For  a  Plano-Con¬ 
vex  Glals,  make  it  idled  the  Sun  again  ft  the  Wall, 
you  will  on  the  Wall  perceive  t  wo  Sorts  of ’Light  •,  one 
more  bright  within,  another  more  obfeure:  Withdraw 
theGlafs  horn  the  Wall,  till  the  bright  Image  is  at 
its  fmalhfl;  the  Glafs  is  then  diftant  from  the  Wall 
about  the  fouth  Pait  of  its  local  l.cngth.  For  a  dou¬ 
ble  Convex'  •,  cxpole  each  Side  to  the  Sun  in  like  Man¬ 
ner  \  and  obferve  both  tlu:  Diflances  from  the  Wall. 
'The  lii  iff  Difiance  is  about  hall  the  Radius  of  the 


Convexity  turned  from  the  Sun  •  and  thp  r 
about  half  the  Radius  of  the  other  Convexity 
we  have  the  Radii  of  two  Convexities*  ^ 
Focus  is  found  by  this  Rule  :  As  the  Sum  of  T  Cix 
dii  of  both  Convexities  :  is  to  the  Radius 
Convexity  :  :  fo  is  the  double  Radius  of  rR  C1^ler 
Convexity  :  to  the  Diftance  of  the  Focus.  ^  °^cr 

Note  alfo.  That  the  next  Thing  we  have  to  do  ' 
ply  all  the  Rules  above  given  to  Pradice  in 
king  of  Tele/copes ,  Mi  cr  of  copes,  Prifms ,  *U' 

and  giving  the  neceffary  Inftrudions  for  the  Ur  h 
of;  and  previoufiy  to  all,  the  Definition  of  eh*" 
particular,  beginning  by  the  Telefcope.  ach  ‘ll 

A  Telescope,  is  an  optical  Inftrumcnt,  confifV  . 
feveral  Glaffes,  or  Lens  fitted  into  a  Tube.  thro’TfT 
remote  Objeds  are  feen,  as  if  nigh  at  Hand.  V^IC‘1 
In  Telef copes,  the  Lens  or  Glafs  turned  toward-  1 

Object,  is  called  the  Object -Glafs  ;  and  that  next  theV^ 
the  Eye-Glafs  ;  and  if  the  Telefcope  coniifts  of  morr  T' 

two  Lens’s,  all,  but  that  next  the  Objed,  are  called  A2'1 
Glaffes.  -k' 

Note,  That  to  prove  the  Regularity  and  Goodnefs  of 
Objeti-Glafs ,  we  muft  ftrike  two  concentrick  Lines  ^ 
a  Paper,  the  one  having  its  Diameter  the  fag  !.;!!! 
the  Breadth  of  the  Ob]  eSl -Glafs  ;  the  other  half  the 
Diameter ;  and  divide  the  inner  Circumference  into 
fix  equal  Parcs,  make  fix  fine  fmail  Holes  therein  with 

a  Needle,  and  cover  one  Side  of  the  Glafs  with  this 
Paper  ;  then  expofing  it  to  the  Sun,  receive  the  Rays 
that  pafs  through  thefe  fix  Holes,  on  a  Plane,  at  a  juft 
Diftance  from  the  Glafs ;  and  by  withdrawing,  0r  ap¬ 
proaching  this  Plane,  from  or  to  the  Glafs  ;°\ye  (hall 
find  whether  the  Rays  that  pals  through  thefe  fix 
Holes,  unite  exactly  together  at  any  Diftance  from 
the  Glafs  if  they  do,  we  may  be  allured  of  the  Re- 
gularity  of  the  Glafs;  that  is,  of  its  juft  Form ;  and 
at  the  fame  Time  we  obtain  exadtly*  the  Glafs’s  focal 
Length.  Indeed  there  is  lcarce  any  better  Way  to 
prove  the  Excellency  of  an  Objecl-Glajs ,  then  by 
placing  it  in  a  Tube,  and  crying  it  with  fmail F.yc- 
Glaffes,  at  feveral  diftant  Objects  ;  for  that  Objti 7- 
Glafs  which  reprefents  Objects  the  urighteft,  an;',  mod 
diftind:,  which  bears  the  g  reate  ft  Aperture,  and  moil 
convex,  and  concave  Eye-Glafs,  without Colouurg  or 
Hazinefs,  is  the  beft.  To  prove  wU-tinr  Of  cl- 
Glajfcs  be  well  center’d,  we  hold  die  Glafs  at  a  be 
Diftance  from  the  Eye  ;  and  oblerve  the  r«\>  re¬ 
flected  Images  of  a  Candle  ;  where  thofe  linages  unite 
or  coaldcc,  there  is  the  true  Center  ;  if.tliis  be  in  the 
Middle  or  central  Point  of  the  Glals,  it  is  truly 
center’d. 

Tele fcop es  are  of  feveral  Kinds  cliflinguifhed  by  die 
Number  and  Form  of  their  Lens’s  or  Glades;  and  deno¬ 
minated  from  their  particular  Ufcs;  fuch  arc  the  ?«*• 
refial  or  Laud  Telefcope  ;  the  Celeftial  or  djlromnal 
Telefcope  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  Galikon  or 
Dutch  Telefcope,  the  rcjl tiling  Telef  opc ,  and  the  <u- 
rial  Telefcope. 

The  Galilean  or  Dutch  Telefcope ,  is  a  TdeJeop<\  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  convex  Objtil-Glaf ,  and  a  concave  Ey- 
Glafs. 

This  of  all  others,  is  the  mod  antient  Form,  being 
the  only  Kind  made  by  the  Inventors  Galileo, 
known,  before  Huygens ;  whence  its  Name. 
ftrudion,  Per f*e<5l ions,  Impel  tedious,  LV.  aic  dcliuiu 

in  what  follows :  .  .  , 

F’or  the  Conllrudion  of  a  Dutch  Telefcope  \  111,1  j  K' 

prepared  for  the  Purpofe,  at  one  End  is  flLta'  a  cul,vtf 

Objed  l.ens,  either  a  plain  Convex,  or  convex  on 

Sides,  but  a  Segment  of  a  very  large  Spline :  At 

ther  haul  is  fitted  an  Eye-Glafs,  concave  on  hot 1  • 1,11 ' 

and  the  Segment  of  a  lels  Sphere  ;  lb  difpolcR  1,1 

the  Diftance  of  the  virtual  Focu1.,  belore  tar  mV 

♦ 

the  convex  Lens. 

♦ 

Note,  That  in  the  Conflrudion  of  a  J/v.’-y 
Telefcope ;  the  chief  Points  lobe  rcgiMo  ,1UV 
the  Tube  be  not  troublefome  by  its  U  chviU  ^ 
to  warp  and  dilhni)  1  lie  Polition  of  k,J  1,l,T\,; 
that  any  Kind  oi  7/eV  will  not  h'.-w  u  lN‘ 
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If  the  Tube  be  fmall,  Vis  beft  made  of  thin 
Plates  covered  with  Tin,  and  formed  into  Pipes 
-nc  to  Hide  within  one  another.  —  2.  For  long 
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]p  would  be  too  heavy ;  for  which  Reafon 

r  to  make  them  of  Paper,  thus  :  A  wooden 

rentier  is  turned,  of  the  Length  of  the  Paper  to  be 
-  of  a  Diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  fmalleft 

?!ct  *\  about  this  Cylinder  is  rolled  Paper,  till  it  be 
(1  (efficient  Thicknefs  :  When  one  Pipe  is  dry, 

°  vide  others  after  the  fame  Manner  ;  fall  making 
^  lad  ferve  for  a  Mould  for  the  next,  till  you  have 
^  f0r  the  Length  of  the  Tube  defired.  Laftly, 

~ Extremes  of  the  Draws  are  to  be  glewed  wooden 
?  lJ,-js  tbat  they  may  be  drawn  forth  the  better. — 
^ince  Paper-Draws  are  apt  to  fwell  in  moift  Wea¬ 
ker  fo  as  to  fpoil  their  Hiding  ;  and  in  dry  Weather 
fhrink,  which  renders  them  loofe  and  tottering  : 

1°  both  which  Cafes,  the  Situation  of  the  Lens’s  is 
eafily  djfturbed  ;  the  belt  Method  of  making  Tubes 

15  Glue  Parchment  round  a  wooden  Cylinder,  and 
1  the  Parchment  be  coloured  black,  to  prevent  the 
receded  Rays  making  any  Confufion  ;  provide  very 
thin  Slits  of  Beech,  and  bending  them  into  a  Cylinder, 
<rlue  them  carefully  to  the  Parchment :  Cover  this 
Wooden  Cafe  with  white  Parchment,  and  about  its 
outer  Extreme  make  a  little  Ring  or  Ferril :  After 
the  fame  Manner  make  another  Draw  over  the  former ; 
and  then  another,  till  you  have  enough  for  the  Length 
of  t[ie  Tube. — To  the  inner  Extreme  of  each  Draw, 
fit  a  wooden  Ferril,  that  the  fpurious  Rays  ftriking 
again!!  the  Sides,  may  be  intercepted  and  loft :  In 
thofe  Places  where  the  Lens’s  are  to  be  put,  it  will 
be  proper  to  furnifh  the  Ferrils  with  -  female  Screws. 
Provide  a  wooden  Cover  to  defend  the  objedt  Glafs 
from  the  Dull,  and  putting  the  Eye  Glafs  in  its 
wooden  Ferril,  fallen  it  by  the  Screw  to  the  Tube. 
Laftly,  provide  a  little  wooden  Tube  of  a  Length 
equal  to  the  Diftance  the  Eye-Glafs  is  to  be  from  the 
Eye  j  and  fit  it  to  the  other  Extreme  of  the  Tube. 

Now  in  an  Inftrument,  thus  framed,  all  People,  ex- 
cept  M/opest  or  thofe  fhort-fighted,  mud  fee  Objects 
diftindtly  in  an  eredt  Situation,  and  increafed  in  the  Ra¬ 
tio  of  the  Diftance  of  the  virtual  Focus  of  the  Eye-Glafs, 
to  the  Diftance  of  the  Focus  of  the  Objedt-Glafs. 

But  for  Myopes  to  fee  Objects  diftindtly  through  fucli 
an  Inftrument,  the  Eye-Glafs  muft  be  fet  nearer  the 
Objeft-Glafs.  The  Reafon  of  thefe  EfFedts  will  appear 
from  what  follows :  For, 

j.  Since  it  is  far  diftant  Objedts  that  are  to  be  viewed 
with  a  Telefcope ,  the  Rays  proceeding  from  the  fame 
Point  of  the  Objedt,  will  fall  on  the  Objedt-Glafs  pa¬ 
rallel,  and  confequcntly  by  their  Refradtion  through  the 
Convexity,  will  be  thrown  converging  on  the  Eye* 
Glafs ;  but  by  their  Refradtion  through  the  Concavity 
hereof,  they  will  be  again  rendered  parallel,  and  in  fucli 
Difpofition  will  enter  the  Eye.  —  But  all,  excepting 
Mf°pUy  lee  Objedts  diftindtly  by  parallel  Rays. 

2.  Suppofc  A  (fig.  30.)  to  be  the  Focus  of  the  Objedt- 
Ghfs  j  and  Hip  poll*  A  C,  the  fart  hell  Rays  on  the  right 
Hand  of  the  Objedt  that  partes  through  the  Tube: 
After  Refradtion  it  will  become  Parallel  to  the  Axis  B  I, 
to  confequcntly  after  a  fecond  Refradtion  through  the 
concave  Lens,  will  diverge  from  the  virtual  Focus. 
* ncrclorc  fince  all  the  Rays  coming  from  the  fame 
'Nrcmc,  to  the  Eye  placed  behind  the  concave  Lens, 
arc  parallel  to  LE  ;  and  thofe  from  the  Middle  of  the 
9  j  Parallcl  to  F  G  •,  the  middle  Point  of  the  Objedt 
Wl  ,  *ecn  in  the  Axis  G  A ;  and  the  right  Extreme, 
?  ™  right  Side,  viz.  in  the  Line  L  N,  a  Parallel 

fecond  p  ^  ^  ^le  will  be  eredt:  Which  is  the 
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thing,  and  therefore  the  naked  Eye,  even  in  F,  would 

fee  the  Semi-diameter  of  the  Objedt  under  an  Angle  equal 
to  A. 

The  Semi-diameter  of  the  Objedt  therefore,  feen  with 
the  naked  Eye,  is  to  that  fecn  through  the  Tefefcope,  as 
I  M  to  I  E.  But  it  is  demonft rated,  that  I  M  :  I  E  :  IF: 
RB;  that  is,  the  Semi-diameter  feen  with  the  nak-d 
Eye,  is  to  that  viewed  through  the  Telefcope ,  in  the 
Ratio  of  the  Diftance  of  the  virtual  Focus  of  the  Eye- 
Glafs  F  I,  to  the  Diftance  of  the  Focus  of  the  Objedt- 
Glafs  A  B  ;  which  was  the  third  Point. 

Laftly,  Myopes  have  their  Retina  too  far  from  the 
cryltaline  Humour  ;  and  diverging  Rays  concur  at  a 
greater  Diftance  than  parallel  ones  ;  and  thofe  that  were 
parallel  become  diverging,  by  bringing  the  Eye-Glafs 
nearer  the  Objedt-Gjafs  •,  by  means  of  fuch  Approach, - 
Myopes  will  fee  Objedts  diftindtly  through  a  Tele  ft  ope 
which  is  the  fourth  Point. 

Hence,  1.  To  have  the  whole  Objedt  vifible,  the  Se¬ 
mi-diameter  of  the  Pupil  muft  not  be  lefs  than  the  Di¬ 
ftance  of  the  Rays  L  E  and  G  I  and  therefore  the  more 
the  Pupil  is  dilated,  the  greater  Field  orCompafs  will  be 
taken  in  by  the  Tele f cope,  and  vice  verfd  ;  fo  that  coming 
out  of  a  dark  Place,  or  (hutting  the  Eye  for  fome  Time 
before  you  apply  it  to  the  Glafs,  you  will  take  in  a  greater 
Field  at  firft  Glance  than  afterwards,  when  the  Pupil  is 
again  contradted  by  the  Increafe  of  Light. 

2.  Since  the  Diftance  of  the  Rays  E  L  and  I  G,  is 
greater  at  a  greater  Diftance  from  the  Lens,  the  Com- 
pafs  taken  in  by  the  Eye  at  one  View*  will  be  greater  as 
the  Eye  is  nearer  the  concave  Lens. 

3.  Since  the  Focus  of  a  plano-convex  Object  Lens, 
and  the  virtual  Focus  of  a  plano-concave  Eye  lens,  is  at 
the  Diftance  of  the  Diameter ;  and  the  Focus  of  an  Ob¬ 
jedt  Glafs  convex  on  both  Sides,  and  the  virtual  Focus 
of  an  Eye-Glafs  concave  on  both  Sides,  is  at  the  Diftance 
of  a  Semi-diameter  ;  if  the  Objedt-Glafs  be  plano-convex* 
and  the  Eye-Glafs  plano-concave,  the  Telefcope  will  in¬ 
creafe  the  Diameter  of  the  Objedt  in  the  Ratio  of  the 
Diameter  of  the  Concavity  to  that  of  the  Convexity  ;  if 
the  Objedt-Glafs  be  plano-convex,  and  the  Eye-Glafs 
concave  on  both  Sides,  the  Semi-diameter  of  the  Objedt 
will  be  increafed  in  the  Ratio  of  the  Diameter  of  the 
Convexity  to  the  Semi-diameter  of  the  Concavity.  And 
laftly,  if  the  Objedt-Glafs  be  convex  on  both  Sides,  and 
the  Eye-Glafs  piano-concave,  the  Increafe  will  be  in  the 
Ratio  of  the  Diameter  of  the  Concavity,  to  the  Semi- 
diameter  of  the  Convexity. 

4.  Since  the  Ratio  of  the  Semi-diameter  is  the  lame 
as  that  of  the  Diameters,  Tclefcopes  magnify  the  Objedt 
in  the  fame  Manner,  whether  the  Objedt-GJafs  be  plano¬ 
convex,  and  the  Eye-Glafs  plano-concave ;  or  whether 
the  one  be  convex  on  both  Sides,  and  the  other  concave 
on  both. 

5.  Since  the  Semi-diameter  of  the  Concavity  has  a 
lefs  Ratio  to  the  Diameter  of  the  Convexity  than  its 
Diameter  has,  a  Telefcope  magnifies  more  if  the  Objedt- 
Glafs  be  plano-convex,  than  if  it  be  convex  on  both 
Sides. 

6.  The  greater  the  Diameter  of  the  Objedt-Glafs,  and 
the  lefs  that  of  the  Eye-Glafs,  the  lefs  Ratio  has  the  Di¬ 
ameter  of  the  Objedt  viewed  with  the  naked  Eye,  to  its 
Semi-diameter  viewed  with  a  Telefcope,  and  confequcntly 
the  more  is  the  Objedt  magnified  by  the  Tclcjcopes. 

7.  Since  the  Semi-diameter  of  the  Objedt  is  increafed 
in  the  Ratio  of  the  Angle  E  F  I,  and  the  greater  the 
Angle  E  F  I  is,  the  lefs  Parr  of  the  Objedt  does  it  take 
in  at  one  View;  the  Telefcope  exhibits  fo  much  a  lefs 
Part  of  the  Objedt,  as  it  increafes  its  Diameter  more. 

And  this  is  the  Reafon  that  determined  the  Mathema¬ 
ticians  to  look  out  for  another  Telefcope ,  after  having 
clearly  found  the  Imperfcdtion  of  the  firft,  difeovered  by 
Chance;  nor  were  their  Endeavours  vain,  as  appears 
JVoin  the  Aflronomical  Telefcope ,  hereafter  to  be  defen bed. 

If  the  Semi-diameter  of  the  Eye-Glafs  have  too  fmall 
a  Ratio  to  that  of  the  Obje6t-Glafs,  an  Objedt  through 


the  Telefcope  will  not  appear  fuflicicntly  clear,  by  renJon 

>  t.  _ _  r\\e*  1}  n  vc  ni/ill  tyO*:  ifi/ill  rlie  feve- 


l  ‘-mcc  all  Right-lanes,  parallel  to  LN,  cut  the 

QkV>ln  -u  ^lc  ^amc  Angle,  the  Semi-diameter  of  the 
a h  ™  He  feen  through  the  Telefcope ,  under  the 

(  AFNt  or  E  FIs  The  Rays  LE,  and  G  I,  _  ,  .  .  .  . 

n  nng  the  Eye  jn  the  fame  Manner,  as  if  the  Pupil  the  great  Divergency  of  the  Rays  will  occafion  the :  evc- 

\Vll  if'  !n  K  If  now  the  naked  Eyc  were  in  A,  it  ral  Pencils,  reprefencing  the  fcvcral  Pomts  of  the  Objedt 
An!  a  .tho  Scmi-cliamcter  of  the  Objedt  under  the  ™  'h«  R<*rinu.  toconfill  ot  too  lew  Kays.  1  his  too  w 

vtrv  v C  ^  ^  0r,^  ^  B.  But  fince  the  Objedt  is  fuppofed 
v  emote,  the  Diftance  A  F,  in  rcfpcA  hereto  is  no- 
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on  the  Retina,  to  con  fill  of  too  few  Rays.  Tins  too  1* 
found,  that  equal  Objedt-Lcns’s  will  not  bear  the  lame 
Itye-Lcns's,  ii  they  be  differently  cranfpaivnt,  or  there 


6$o 
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he  a  Difference  in  their  Poiifli :  A  lefs  tranfparent  Object - 
Giafs,  or  one  lefs  accurately  ground,  requires  a  more 
fpherical  Eye-Glafs,  than  another  more  tranfparent,  &c. 

Hence,  though  it  be  found  by  Experience,  that  a  Te¬ 
le:  ft' ope  is  good,  if  the  Diftance  of  the  Focus  of  theObjttt- 
Glais  be  fix  Inches,  and  the  Diameter  of  the  Plano-Con- 
cave  Eye-Glafs  be  one  Inch  and  one  Line,  or  of  one 
equally  concave  on  both  Sides  one  Inch  and  a  half;  yet 
it  is  by  no  Means  expedient,  to  recommend  to  the 
weaker,  cither  this,  or  any  particular  Combination,  but 
to  try  feveral  Eye  GJaffes,  both  greater  and  fmaller,  with 
•the  lame  Obje£t-Glafs,  and  try  that  through  which  Ob¬ 
jects  appear  moll  clear  and  diftinft. 

Hevelius  recommends  an  Obje<5t-Glals,  convex  on  both 
Sides,  whofe  Diameter  is  four  Dantzick  Feet ;  and  an 
Eye-Glafs  concave  on  both  Sides,  whofe  Diameter  is  4 1 
Digits,  or  Tenths  of  a  Foot.  An  Objecft-Glafs,  equally 
convex  on  both  Sides,  whofe  Diameter  is  five  Feet,  he 
obferves,  will  require  an  Eye-Glafs  of  5 1  Digits;  and 
adds,  that  the  fame  Eye-Glafs  will  alfo  ferve  an  Objed- 
Glafs  of  eight  or  ten  Feet. 

Hence,  as  the  Diftance  of  the  Objed-Glafs  and  the 
Eye-Glals,  is  the  Difference  between  the  Diftance  of  the 
virtual  Focus  of  the  Eye-Glafs,  and  the  Diftance  of  the 
Focus  of  the  Objed-Glafs ;  the  Length  of  the  Telefcope 
is  had  by  fubftrading  that  from  this  •,  that  is,  the  Length 
of  the  Telefcope  is  the  Difference  between  the  Diameter  of 
the  Objed-Glafs  and  Eye-Glafs,  if  that  be  convex  on 
both  Sides,  and  this  concave  on  both ;  or  the  Difference 
between  the  ,Semi  Diameter  of  the  Objed-Glafs,  and  the 
Diameter  of  the  Eye-Glafs,  if  that  be  convex  on  both 
Sides,  and  this  plano-concave ;  or  the  Difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Diameter  of  the  Objed-Glafi,  and  the  Semi- 
Diameter  of  the  Eye-Glafs,  if  that  be  plano-convex, 
and  this  concave  on  both  Sides. 

Thus,  e.  gr.  if  the  Diameter  of  an  Objeft-Glafs  on 
both  Sides,  be  four  Feet,  and  that  of  an  Eye-Glafs  con¬ 
cave  on  both  Sides,  be  four  and  a  half  Digits,  or  Tenths 
of  a  Foot ;  the  Length  of  the  Telefcope  will  be  one  Foot 
eight  Digits.  Thus  much  of  a  Butch  Telefcope . 

An  slfironomical  Telescope,  is  a  Telefcope  con  filling 
of  an  Objeft-Glafs  and  an  Eye-Glafs,  both  convex.  It 
has  its  Name  from  its  being  wholly  ufed  in  aftronomical 
Obfervations. 

For  the  Conftru&ion  of  an  /Ifronomical  Telefcope .  The 
Tube  being  prepared,  an  Objett-Glafs,  either  plano¬ 
convex,  or  convex  on  both  Sides,  but  to  be  a  Segment 
of  a  large  Sphere,  is  fitted  in  at  one  End  ;  at  the  other 
End,  an  Eye-Glafs,  convex  on  both  Sides,  which  is  die 
Segment  of  a  fmall  Sphere,  is  fitted  at  the  common  Di¬ 
ftance  of  the  Foci. 

The  Theory  of  this  Telefcope  is  as  follows.  An  Eye 
placed  near  the  Focus  of  the  Eye-GJafs,  will  lee  Obje&s 
diftin&ly,  but  inverted  and  magnified  in  the  Ratio  of 
the  Diftance  of  the  Focus  of  the  Eye-Glafs,  to  the  Di¬ 
ftance  of  the  Focus  of  the  Objcft-Glafs. 

For,  1.  Since  it  is  very  remote  Objc&s  are  viewed 
thiough  Telcfiopes ,  the  Rays  from  one  Point  of  the  Ob¬ 
ject  fall  parallel  on  the  Objeft-Glafs  ;  and  confeqtiently 
alter  Refraction,  will  meet  in  a  Point  behind  the  Giafs, 
which  Point  is  the  Focus  of  the  Eye-Glafs.  From  this 
Point  they  begin  to  diverge,  and  fall  diverging  on  the 
Eyc-Glafs,  where,  being  refracted,  they  enter  the  Eye 
parallel. 

Hence,  as  all  but  Myopes ,  fee  diftindtly  by  parallel 
Rays,  a  Telefcope  thus  difpofed,  will  exhibit  remote  Ob¬ 
jects  dillindUy. 

SuppoJc  the  common  Focus  of  the  Ixms’s  in  F, 
fig.  32.  and  make  AB  =  B  F.  Since  one  of  the  Rays 
A  C,  proceeding  from  the  right  Side  of  the  Object, 
pafles  through  A  ;  the  Ray  C  E  will  be  parallel  to  the 
Axis  A  I,  and  therefore  after  Kclradtion  in  the  Eye-Glafs, 
will  fall  in  with  it  in  its  hocus  G.  Since  then,  the  Eye 
is  placed  near  it,  and  all  the  other  Rays  proceeding  from 
the  fame  Point  of  the  Object  with  E  G,  arc  refradted  pa¬ 
rallel  thereto  ;  the  Point  in  the  right  Side  of  the  ObjcdV, 
-will  be  feen  in  the  right  Line  F  G. 

After  the  like  Manner  it  appears,  that  the  middle 
Point  of  the  Objcdl  is  feen  in  the  Axis  G  II,  fo  that  the 
Object  appears  inverted. 

3.  From  what  has  been  already  (hewn,  it  appears, 
that  the  Semi-Diamcicr  of  the  Objedl  will  be  Icon  thro* 


the  Telefcope ,  under  the  Angie  F.  G  3,  vdmb  to  th- 
ked  Eye  placed  in  A,  is  feen  under  the  Angle 
Suppofe  now  I  F  equai  to  the  Diftance  of  the  P 
I  G  ;  fince  the  right  Angles  at  I  are  equal  V  r 
EFI.  Therefore,  drawing  F  M,  parallel  to  A  r  ^ 

(hall  have  I  F  M  =  B  AC. -The  Semi-Diam’ !' 
therefore,  viewed  with  the  naked  Eye,  is  to  that  m 
through  the  Telefcope ,  as  I  M  to  I  E;  draw  KF  n  1 

lei  to  F  M,  we  (hall  liaye  I  M  :  I  E  :  :  I  F  :  I  K  •  h  k* 
Reafon  of  that  Parallelifm  of  the  Lens,  CE=fu  ' ' 
BF  +  F  I  =  AB+F1;  and  by  Reafon  of  die 
lelifm  of  the  right  Lines  C  A  and  E  K,  C  E  =  1  if 
therefore  B  I  =  A  K,  confequendy  A  B  =  I  K.  A  , 
therefore  I  M  :  I  E  :  :IF:AB;  that  is,'  the  Semi-D* 
meter  feen  with  the  naked  Eye,  is  to  the  Semi -Dp' 
meter  viewed  through  the  Telefcope ,  in  the  Ratio  of 
Diftance  of  the  Focus  of  the  Eye- Lens  I  F,  to  die  D £ 
ftance  of  the  Focus  of  the  Objedt- Giafs  A  B.  1 

Hence,  1 .  As  the  /Iflronomical  Telefcope  exhibits  Ob. 
jedts  inverted  ;  it  ferves  commodioufly  enough,  for 
ferving  the  Stars  (it  iignifying  little,  whether  ihev  b 
feen  eredt  or  inverted )  but  for  terreftrial  Objeds,  'it 
much  lefs  proper,  as  the  inverting  frequently  prevent 
their  being  known. 

2.  If  between  the  Eye-Giafs,  and  its  Focus  G,  be  1 
plain  well  paliflied  Speculum  LN,  of  the  Length  of  ap 
Inch,  and  of  an  oval  Figure,  inclined  to  the  Axis,  un¬ 
der  an  Angle  of  45  °,  the  Rays  E  P  and  M  will  be 
reflected  in  fuch  Manner,  as  that  concurring  in  f|]ey 
make  an  Angle  P  g  Q,  equal  to  P  G  Q:  And  there¬ 
fore  the  Eye  being  placed  in  g,  will  fee  the  Objed  of 
the  fame  Magnitude  as  before,  only  in  an  erefl  Situation. 
By  the  Addition  therefore  of  fuch  a  Speculum,  the  rfftro- 
nomical  Telefcope  is  render’d  fit  to  obferve  terreftrial  Ob¬ 
jects. 

3.  Since  the  Focus  of  a  Giafs,  convex  on  both  Sides, 
is  diftant  from  die  Giafs  itfelf  a  Semi-Diameter;  and 
that  of  a  plano-convex  Giafs,  a  Diameter :  If  the  Ob- 
jetft-Glafs  be  convex  on  both  Sides,  the  Teitfcopt  will 
magnify  the  Semi-Diameter  of  the  Objeft,  in  the  Ratio 
of  the  Semi-Diameter  of  the  Eye-Glafs  to  the  Semi- 
Diameter  of  the  Objeft-Glafs  ;  but  if  the  Objed-Glafs 
be  a  Plano-Convex,  in  the  Ratio  of  the  Semi-Diameter 
of  the  Eye-Glafs,  to  the  Diameter  of  the  Objeft-Glafj. 

4.  Wherefore,  fince  the  Semi-Dia meter  of  the  Eye- 
Glafs  lias  a  greater  Ratio  to  the  Semi-Diameter  of  the 
Objett-Glafs,  than  to  its  Diameter;  a  T defcopt  magni¬ 
fies  the  Semi-Diameter  of  the  Objeft  more,  if  the  Ob- 
jeft-GJafe  be  a  Plano-Convex,  than  if  convex  on  both 
Sides. 

5.  The  Ratio  of  the  Semi-Diameter  of  the  Eyc-Glafs, 
to  the  Diameter  or  Semi-Diameter  of  the  Objed-Glafs,  is' 
the  lefs,  as  die  Eye-Glafs  is  a  Segment  of  a  lefs  Sphere, 
and  the  Ob je£t -Giafs  of  a  greater.  A  Telefcope ,  there¬ 
fore,  magnifies  the  Diameter  of  the  Object  more,  as  the 
Object- Giafs  is  a  Segment  of  a  greater,  and  the  Eye- 
Glafs  of  a  leffer  Sphere.  And  yet  the  Ratio  of  the  Se¬ 
mi-Diameter  of  die  Eyc-Glafs  to  the  Obje£t-Glafs,  mull 
not  be  too  fmall  ;  if  it  be,  it  will  not  refraft  Rays  cnojp 
to  the  Eyo  from  each  Point  of  the  Objcft ;  nor  wilD 
feparate  chofc  coming  from  different  Points  fulficicntly. 
By  which  Means,  the  Vifion  will  be  render’d  obfcure  air 
confuted.  To  this  may  be  added,  what  wc  have  Ihewft 
of  the  Ratio  of  the  Obje£t-GJafs  to  the  Eyc-Glals  in 

the  Dutch  Telefcope .  ,  p 

Be  Chalcs  obferves,  that  an  Objefl-Lcns  of  U  c  * 
will  require  an  Eyc-Glafs  of  i4  Digit,  or  fenm  0  ' 
Foot ;  and  nn  Objcft -Giafs  ol  eight  or  ten  I‘ecr» 1 
Eyc-Glafs  of  4  Digits ;  in  which  he  is  confirmee  7 

Eujlachio  de  Divitiis.  _  ,  m)C 

Huygens' s  great  Telefcope,  wherewith  Saturn 

Face,  and  -one  of  his  Satellites,  were  firlt  difeo 1 .  ' 
confifts  of  an  Objcdt-Glafs  ol  12  Feet,  am  ,l  J 
Giafs  of  a  little  more  than  3  Digits.  I  hough  ^ 
quently  ufed  a  Telefcope  23  Feet  long,  w,t'1  l'v  '|f , 
Glaffcs  joined  together,  each,  in  Diameter,  1 1 

fo  that  the  two  were  equal  to  one  of  3  P1?!  ’ 
fame  Author  obferves,  that  an  Objefl-Glals  0  y  r,. 
requires  an  Eyc-Gl.ils  of  3 -A  Digits  v  and  g|v^  '  ‘ 
blc  of  Proportions,  for  the  eon  ft  ruling  ^  |  ^ 

Telefcopcs  \  an  Abridgement  whereof  wc  v  ‘ 

the  Reader.  ,  J,\l- 
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Diameter 

of  Apert. 


DiJ ?.  of  Focus 
of  Eye-GIafs. 


Mag.  Diameter 


fat 


r  T-Ufid  KCt-  I  D'&tS  aild 

JU)llH-‘dr,U  n^rim 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Decim. 

o  55 
o  7; 
o  05 
I  09 
I  23 


.Digits  anti 
Decern . 

O  6l 

O  85 
I  05 

I  20 

1  35 


20 

28 

34 

40 

44 


15 

20 

25 

3° 

40 


5° 

60 

7° 

80 

go 

100 


1  34 

1  47 

49 

3  45 

i  6o 

53 

1  55 

[  1  7l  ■ 

56 

1  64 

i  8o 

60 

i  73 

i  90 

63 

I  Diameter  1 

Dip.  of  Focus  j 

Mag.  Diameter . 

1  of  Apert.  | 

of  Eye- Glafs.  { 

j  D/gits  and  j 

Digits  and 

Decim.  1 

t  Decim. 

2  12 

2  33 

72 

2  45 

2  70 

89 

2  74 

3  01 

i  IOO 

3  00 

3  30 

io9 

3  46 

3  56 

126 

3 

4 
4 


87 

*4 

58 


4  9° 

5  05 

5  48 


26 
66 
04 

39 
56 
9  03 


4 

4 

5 


5 


141 

3  54 
166 
178 

383 

199 


If  in  two  or  more  Telcfcopes,  the  Ratio  between  the 
Object  and  the  Eye-GJafs  be  the  fame,  the  Objcdt  will 
be  magnified  the  fame  in  both. 

Hence  fome  may  conclude  the  making  of  Iar g$Te- 
Itfcopes  a  need  lefs  Trouble.  But  it  muft  be  remembered 
what  wc  have.already  laid  down  :  An  Eye-GIafs  may  be 
in  a  iefs  Ratio  to  a  greater  Objedt-Glafs  than  to  a  fmaller ; 
thus,  e.  gr,  in  Huy  gen's  Telefcope  of  25  Feet,  the  Eye- 
Gtafs  is  three  Digits.  Now,  keeping  this  Proportion  in 
a  Ttlefctpe  of  50  Feet,  the  Eye-GJafs  fhould  be  fix  Di¬ 
gits  •,  but  the  Table  fhews  four  and  a  half  are  fufficient. 
Hence  from  the  fame  Table  it  appears,  that  a  'Telefcope 
of  50  Feet  magnifies  in  the  Ratio  of  1  :  141  ;  whereas 
that  of  25  Feet  only  magnifies  in  the  Ratio  of  1 :  100. 

Since  the  Diflance  of  the  Lens's  is  equal  to  the  Ag¬ 
gregate  of  the  Diflance  of  the  Foci  of  the  Objedl  and 
Fye-filafTcs  *  and  the  Focus  of  a  Glafs  convex  on  each 
Side,  is  a  Semi-diameter’s  Diflance  from  the  Lens  r  the 
Length  of  a  Telefcope  is  equal  to  the  Aggregate  of  the 
Semi-diameters  of  the  Lens's,  if  the  Objcdt-Giafs  be  con¬ 
vex  on  both  Sides  •,  and  to  the  Sum  of  the  Semi-diameter 
°!  ^  Ey^Glafs,  and  of  the  Diameter  of  the  Objcdl- 
Ghis,  jf  the  Ohjedt-Glafs  he  a  Plano-convex. 

htn  as  the  Scmi-diametiT  of  the  Eye-GJafs  is  very 
fniali,  in  rclpcdt  of  that  of  the  Obje£t-Glafs,  the  Length 
of  die  Telefcope  is  ufually  eflimated  from  die  Diflance  of 
the-  Objed-Gla/s,  /'.  c.  from  its  Semi-diameter,  if  it  be 
convex  on  both  Sides ;  or  its  Diameter,  if  plano-convex, 
lhus  a  Telefcope  is  faid  to  be  12  Feet,  if  the  Semi-diame- 

p>r  ^  Gbjcdl  convex  Glafs  on  both  Sides  be  12 

her,  13 V. 

Since  Myopes  fee  near  Objcdls  befl ;  then  the  Eye- 
ate  is  to  be  removed  nearer  the  Ohjedl-Glafs,  that  the 
ays  refra<5ling  tliro’ic  may  be  the  more  diverging. 

0  take  in  the  larger  Field  at  one  View  fome  ufe  two 
<)f-  dalles,  the  foremoft  whereof  is  a  Segment  of  a  larger 
piere tl>; uuhac  behind:  To  this  it  muft  be  added,  that 

be  joined  immediately  together,  fo  as  one 
lvlf  J w  other,  the  Focus  is  removed  to  double  the 
■  nccwincli  that  of  one  of  them  would  be  at. 

a  a-?f  ortca  die  Jftronomical  Telefcope,  i.  e.  to  con  draft 

Dull  1°^' as  ^iat  fbortcr  than  a  common  one,  it 
m  as  much. 

Lens  ;  (-"fP  pi'HVittt'11  ,il  ^winK  Tithe,  lit  an  Objcft 
I  ^  which  is  a  Segment  of  a  moderate 

and  f0  ,a„Ct  1 1°  ^ye-Clais  he  concave  on  both  Sides, 

jcft-Glffi, CU  ln. * ,c  ^ us  dlat  t^lc  Focus  of  the  Ob- 
ihc  n*Y  behind  it,,  but  nearer  to  the  Center  of 

i  hen  will  the  Image  be  thrown  in  Q, 
GI::  AH:  Ql.-Laftly,  fit  in  anu’ 


ther  Objedt-GkH,  convex  on  both  Sides,  and  a  Segment 

ot  a  Idler  Sphere,  fo  as  that  its  Focus  may  be  in  6. 

This  Telefcope  will  magnify  the  Diameter  of  the  Ob’icft 

more,  than  if  the  Objeft-Glafs  were  to  reprefen t  its  Imapc 

at  the  fame  Diflance  E  Q,  and  confequently  a  fhorter  Tc~ 

lefcope  conftru&ed  this  Way,  is  equivalent  to  a  longer  in 
the  common  Way. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  furnifhes  us  with  another  Method  of 

contracting  the  Telefcope ,  in  his  catoptrical  or  reficdlino- 

Tel{ tfcope,  the  Conflrudtion  whereof  I  have  given  in  the 
Article  Catoptric  fo. 

Land  Telefcope,  or  Day  Telefcope,  is  a  Telefcope  coti- 
iunng  of  more  than  two  Lens’s,  commonly  of  a  convex 
Object-Glafs,  and  three  convex  Eye-Glafics ;  or,  a  Te¬ 
lefcope  that  exhibits  Objects  creft,  yet  different  from 
that  of  Galileo.  -It  has  its  Name  from  being  ufed  to 
view  Objects  in  the  Day.  time,  on  or  about  the  Earth. 

to  conftruft  a  Land  or  Day  Telefcope.— A 
Tube  being  provided,  fit  in  an  Objeft-Glafs,  which  is 
either  convex  on  both  Sides,  or  plano-convex,  and  a 
Segment  of  a  large  Sphere :  To  this  add  three  Eye- 
GlafTes  all  convex  on  both  Sides,  and  Segments  of 
equal  Spheres,  ddpofing  them  in  fuch  Manner,  as 
that  the  Diftance  of  any  two  may  be  the  Aggregate  of 
the  Diflances  of  their  Foci.  &  &  1 

Then  will  an  Eye  applied  to  the  Jafl  Lens,  at  the  Di- 

ftance  of  its  Focus,  fee  Objects  very  diflinftly,  and 

magnified  in  the  Ratio  of  the  Diflance  of  the  Focus  of 

one  Eye-GIafs,  to  the  Diflance  of  the  Focus  of  the  Ob- 
jcft-GIafs. 

For,  1.  The  Rays,  from  what  has  been  already  faid, 
falling  on  the  Objca  parallel,  the  Image  of  the  Object 
will  be  reprefented  invertcdly  at  the  Diflance  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Focus;  wherefore  fince  this  Image  is  in  the  Focus 
of  the  firft  Eyc-GIafs,  the  Rays,  after  a  Jecond  Refrac¬ 
tion,  will  become  parallel ;  and  thus  falling  on  the  third 
Lens,  after  a  third  Refraction,  they  exhibit  the  Image 
Invertcdly,  that  is,  an  ereft  Image  of  the  Objcft.  Since 
then  this  Image  is  in  the  Focus  of  the  third  Eye-GIafs, 
the  Rays  after  a  fourth  Refraftion  will  become  parallel, 
and  in  this  Difpofition  the  Eye  will  receive  them,  and 
confequently  there  will  be  diftinft  Vifion,  and  the  Objcdt 
will  appear  ercdl. 

2.  If  I  Qj=  IK,  that  is,  equal  to  the  Focus  of  the 
Objeft-Glafs,  an  Eye  placed  in  M,  will  fee  the  Semi- 
diameter  of  the  Objeft  increafed  in  the  Ratio  of  L  M  fo 
K  I ;  but  the  Ray  A  Q  proceeding  from  the  Focus  Q_of 
tlie  Object  Lens  A  B,  after  Refraction  becomes  pa¬ 
rallel  fo  the  Axis  I L,  confequcndy  the  firft  Eye* Lens 

C  D  joins  it  to  the  Axis  in  M,  the  Diflance  of  a  Semi¬ 
diameter. 

And  fince  the  Focus  of  the  fccond  Eye-GIafs  E  F,  is 
alfo  in  M,  the  Ray  F  H,  after  Refraction,  will  be  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  Axis  N  O,  and  therefore  the  third  Eye-GIafs 
will  join  it  at  the  Axis  in  P,  but  the  Semi -diameters  of 
the  Lens’s  G  H  and  C  D  are  fuppofed  equal ;  therefore 
FO — LM.  Wherefore  fince  the  Right  Angles  at  O 
and  L  are  equal,  as  aifo  II  O — C  L,  the  Angle  O  PIT 
is  equal  to  C  L  M.  The  Semi-diameter  of  the  Objcdt 
therefore  appears  the  fume  in  P  its  in  M,  and  is  confe- 
qtiencly  magnified  in  the  Ratio  of  L  M,  or  P  O  to  K  I. 

Hence,  1.  An  jiflr onomhal  Telefcope  is  eafily  converted 
into  a  Land  Telefcope,  by  ufing  three  Eye- G  la  fils  for 
one  •,  and  the  Land -Telefcope  on  the  contrary,  into  an 
agronomical  one,  by  taking  away  two  Eye-Glafics,  the 
Faculty  of  magnifying  flill  remaining  the  Jiime. 

2.  Since  the  Diflance  of  the  Eye-G  la  fifes  is  very  final!, 
the  Length  of  the  Telefcope  is  much  the  lame  as  it  you 
only  ufed  one. 

3.  From  the  Conflrudtion  it  is  evident,  that  the  Length 
of  the  Telefcope  is^  found  by  adding  five  Times  the  Semi¬ 
diameter  of  the  Eye-Glafies  to  the  Diameter  of  the  Ob- 
jedt- Glafs,  if  a  Planoconvex;  or  its  Semi  diameter,  if 
convex  on  both  Sides. 

Huygens  firft  obferml*  both  in  die  A  fi.ro  no  ml  cal  and 
I.and  Telefcope,  that  it  contributes  confiderably  the 
Pcrfrdlion  of  the  Inflrument,  to  have  a  Ring  of  Wood 
or  Metal  with  an  Aperture,  a  little  lefs  than  the  Breadth 
of  the  Eye-GIafs,  fixed  in  the  Place  where  the  Image  is 
found  to  radiate  upon  the  Lens  next  the  Eye  :  By  means 
•  hereby  the  Colours,  which  are  apt  to  difiurb  the  Ctau  - 

1 )  f; 
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nefs  and  Diftinftnefs  of  the  Object,  arc  prevented,  and 
the  whole  Compafs  taken  in  at  a  View,  perfectly  defined. 

Note,  That  Tome  make  Land-Tdcfcopes  of  three  Lens’s, 
which  yet  reprefent  Objects  creft  and  magnified  as 
much  as  the  former.  But  fuch  T elefcopes  are  attended 
with  great  Inconvenicncies,  both  as  the  Objefts  here¬ 
in  are  tinged  with  falfe  Colours,  and  as  they  are  di- 
florted  about  the  Margin.  Some  again  ufe  four  Lens’s 
and  even  more  •,  but  fince  lb  me  Part  of  the  Rays  are 
intercepted  in  palling  every  Lens,  Objects  are  hereby 
exhibited  dim,  and  very  feeble. 

There  is  alfo  a  Kind  of  Telefcope  called  Binocular,  be- 
caufe  both  Eyes  may  be  applied  to  it  •,  and  confequcntly 
the  fame  Objcft  be  obferved  at  the  fame  Time  by  both. 
It  confifls  of  two  Tubes,  with  two  Sets  of  Glades  of 
the  lame  Power,  and  adjufted  to  the  fame  Axis ;  and 
has  been  pretended  to  reprefent  Objefts  much  larger  and 
clearer  than  a  tingle,  or  monocular  Glafs. 

Note,  That  the  Invention  of  the  Telefcope  is  one  of  the 
noble  it,  and  moft  ufeful  thefe  Ages  have  to  boaft  of ; 
by  means  whereof  the  Wonders  of  the  Heavens  are 
difeovered  to  us,  and  Aftronomy  brought  to  a  Degree 
of  Perfection,  which  former  Ages  could  have  no  No¬ 
tion  ol.  Indeed  the  Difcovcry  is  owing  rather  to 
Chance  than  to  Thought ;  fo  that  it  is  the  good  For¬ 
tune  of  the  Dilcovcrer,  rather  than  his  Skill  and  Abi¬ 
lity,  we  are  indebted  to  :  On  this  Account  it  concerns 
us  the  lefs  to  know,  who  it  was  firft  hit  on  this  admi¬ 
rable  Invention.  It  is  certain  it  mud  be  cafual,  fince 
the  Theory  it  depends  on  was  not  then  known.  Jo¬ 
hannes  Baptifla  Porta ,  a  noble  Neapolitan ,  is  afiferted 
by  Wolfms  to  be  undoubtedly,  the  firft  that  made  a 
' Telefcope  *,  from  this  PafTage  in  his  Magia  Nattiralis , 
printed  in  1549-,  4  If  you  do  but  know  how  to  join 
‘  the  two  (viz.  the  concave  and  convex  Glaflfes)  rightly 
‘  together,  you  will  fee  both  remote  and  near  Objects, 

6  much  larger  than  they  otherwife  appear,  and  withal 
4  very  diftinft.  In  this  Way  we  have  been  of  good 
4  I  Iclp  to  many  of  our  Friends,  who  either  faw  remote 
4  'Hungs  dimly,  or  near  ones  confufedly ;  and  have 
4  made  them  lee  every  Tiling  perfectly.* — But  it  is 
certain  Porta  did  not  underftand  his  own  Invention ; 
and  therefore  never  troubled  himfelf  to  bring  it  to 
greater  Perfection,  nor  ever  applied  it  to  celeftial 
Obllrvations.  What  is  more,  the  Account  Porta 
gives  ol  his  concave  and  convex  Lens’s  is  fo  dark  and 
indiitinCt,  that  Kepler  who  examined  it,  by  particular 
Command  of  the  Emperor  Rudolphtis ,  declared  to 
that  Prince  that  it  was  entirely  unintelligible.  —  Fifty 
Years  altcrwards,  aPelefcope  12  Inches  long  was  made 
and  pre  fen  ted  to  Prince  Maurice  of  Naffau,  by  a 
Spcftacle-makcr  of  Middlcbourg  •,  but  Authors  ate  di¬ 
vided  about  his  Name.  Sirtutus ,  in  a  Trcatife  of  the 
Telefcope ,  printed  Anno  1618,  fliews  it  to  be  Zachary 
Jan  fen,  or,  as  Wolfing  has  it,  I] an  fen. — Job.  Lapreius , 
another  Workman  of  the  fame  Town,  pafies  for  a 
third  Inventor-,  having  made  one  in  1610,  on  the 
mere  Relation  given  him  of  that  of  Zachary.  In 
1620  James  Met  ins.  Brother  of  Adrian  Met  ins,  Pro- 
feflbr  ol  Mathcmaticks  at  Franker ,  came  with  Drebel 
to  Middlebourg ,  and  there  bought  Tele. [copes  of  Za¬ 
chary's  Children,  who  had  nude  them  publick  and 
yet  Adrian  Melius  has  given  his  Brother  the  Honour 
o!  the  invention,  in  which  he  is  millakenly  followed 
by  Des  Cartes.  But  none  ni  ihefc  Artificers  made 
P elefcopes  oi  above  a  boot  and  a  Half :  Simon  Marius 
in  ( lev  aunty,  and  Galileo  in  Italy,  firlt  made  long  ones 
lit  lor  cel  filial  Obfervntion;.  J.c  Rojji  relates,  that 
Galileo  being  then  at  Venice,  was  fold  of  a  Sort  of 
optk  k  Cilafs  made  in  Holland,  which  brought  ObjeCts 
nearer:  l rpon  which  felting  himfelf  to  think  how  it 
fhonld  be,  he  ground  two  Pieces  of  Glals  into  Form, 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  lilted  them  to  the  two  Ends 
ol  an  Oigan-Pipc,  and  Ihcwcd  at  once  all  the  Won¬ 
ders  oi  ilu:  Invention  to  the  / 'endian  Noblelfe  on  the 
Top  o(  tlu-  Power  of  St.  Alark.  That  Author  adds, 
that  Irom  this  1  hue  Gahleo  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to 
the  iinpioviiig  and  p<  rlcfting  the  Telefcope  \  and  that 
lu'  thei;  by  ahnofi  delayed  all  the  i  loiiour  uiuatly  done 
)im,  ol  b  ang  reputed  the  Inventor  of  the  Inllrument, 


and  of  its  being  denominated  from  him  7  , 

F.  Mabillon  indeed  relates,  in  his  Travd 
llaly,  that  in  a  Monaftery  of  his  own  Order  I 
manufenpt  Copy  of  the  Works  of  Comweftor  f?w* 
by  one  Coradus ,  who  lived  ™  the  1  qth  CVndI.rilten 
the  third  Page  whereof  was  feen  a  Portrait  0fp?i  ln 
viewing  the  Stars  through  a  Tube  of  four  r  “H 
Drawers  :  But  that  Father  does  not  fay  t|,nr  Tm‘s  °r 

'“d  Glafies  in  it.  In  effedt,  it  is  more  da-  „!'u  $ 
that  fuch  Tubes  were  then  ufed  for  no  othdi?^’ 
but  to  preferve  and  direft  the  Sight  or  m  Tolc 

more  diftinft  by  Tingling  out  the  particular"?^  ■ 

looked  at,  and  Cutting  out  all  the  foreign  d 

fleaed  from  others,  whofe  Proximity  mio-hr  r“‘ 
dered  the  Image  Jefs  precife.  b  have  ** 

This  Conjeaure  is  verified  by  Experience  *,  , 
mg  often  obferved,  that  without  a  Tube’  1  ,  *!'’ 
looking  through  the  Hand,  or  even  the  Fin’sJ,'  °"Iy 
Pin-hole  in  Paper,  Objefts  fhall  appear  more  H.’  3 
diftinft:  than  otherwife.  m°recW 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the  optica]  Pr;n,-  • 
whereon  Tclefcopes  are  founded,  are  contained  in  A 
and  were  well  known  to  the  antient  Geo 

and  it  is  for  want  of  Attention  thereto,  that  the  'V  i  ■ 
was  fo  long  without  that  admirable  Invention  ' 
doubt  there  are  numerous  others  lying  hid  in  th*"° 
Principles,  only  waiting  for  Refteftkm  or  Acrid™! 
bring  them  forth.  From  this  I’ll  pafs  t0 
cr  of  cope .  c 

A  Microscope,  is  a  dioptrical  Inftrument,  by 

whereof  very  minute  Objefts  are  reprefented  emed.nl 

large,  and  viewed  very  diftinftly,  according  ro  the  Latvs 
of  Refraftion. 

Microfcopes ,  are  properly  diftinguifhed  into  fimple  or 
Jingle  *,  and  compound  or  double.  ‘  ’ 

Single  Microfcopes ,  are  thofe  which  confill  of  a  fimle 
Lens,  or  a  fingle  Spherule.  b 

Compound  Microfcopes,  confift  of  feveral  Lens’s  duly 
combined. 

As  Optics  have  been  improved,  other  Varieties  have 
been  contrived,  in  the  Sorts  of  Microfcopes  j  hence  re- 
fle Aing  Microfcopes ,  Water  Microfcopes ,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  Foundation  and  Theory  of  M 
Microfcopes.-—  If  an  Objeft  A  B  (fig.  34.)  be  placed  in 
the  Focus  of  a  final  1  convex  Lens,  or  a  fimple  Micrcfop 
D  E,  and  the  Eye  be  applied  dole  to  the  other  Side  of 
the  Microfcope ,  the  Objcft  will  be  feen  diftinft  in  an 
credt  Situation,  and  magnified  in  the  Ratio  of  the  Di-  j 
fiance  of  the  Focus,  to  the  Diftance  wherein  Objefts  are 
to  be  placed  to  be  feen  diftinftly  with  the  naked  Eye. 

For  the  Objeft  A  B,  being  placed  in  the  Focus  of  the 
convex  Lens  D  E,  the  Rays  i filling  from  the  feveral 
Points  thereof  after  Refraction,  will  be  parallel  to  each 
other.  Confequcntly  the  Eye  will  fee  it  diftinftly,  by 
virtue  of  what  we  have  proved  in  fpeaking  of  ‘Tcltfcojin. 

Farther,  fince  one  of  the  Rays  A  F  proceeding  from 
the  Point  A,  after  Re  frail  ion,  becomes  parallel  to  the 
incident  Rays  j  and  therefore  letting  afitle  the  Thickncfs 
of  the  Lens,  is  found  dircftly  againft  ic*;  and  the  fame  holds 
of  all  the  other  Rays  carried  to  the  Eyes :  The  Rays  A  F 
and  B  F,  to  which  the  reft  coming  from  A  and  B  arc 
parallel,  will  enter  the  Eye  in  the  fame  Manner  as  it 
they  had  entered  without  palling  through  the  Lens,  and 
will  therefore  appear  crcft,  as  if  the  Lens  were  away. 

Lafily,  it  is  manifell  that  the  Object  A  B  will  be  feen 
under  the  fame  Angle,  as  if  viewed  by  the  naked  tyc: 
But  fince  it  appears  very  diftinft,  whereas  to  the  naked 
Eye,  at  the  fame  Diftance,  it  would  appear  extremely 
coni  ufed,  it  is  the  fame  Thing  as  if  the  Objcft 
feern  removed  to  the  Diftance  F  H,  wherein  it  is  vieweu 

with  equal  Diftinftnefs,  and  under  the  fame  Angle,  f 
Diameter  of  the  Objcft  A  B  therefore,  will  be  tone 
apparent  Diameter  I  K  as  F  C  to  F  H,  i.  c.  as  the  Ov 
fiance  of  the  Focus  of  the  Lens  to  the  Diftance  wl'cuin 
an  Objcft  is  to  be  placed  in  order  to  view  it  dillinftl); 

Huygens  takes  it  for  granted,  that  an  Objcft 
with  the  naked  Eye  is  then  in  its  uttnoll  DmincW  > 
when  lecn  at  the  Diftance  of  eight  Digits,  or  Tent « 
a  Foot  •,  which  agree  pretty  near  with  the  Obfeivai 

of  others. 

The  Laws  of  fimple  Microfcopes ,  arc,—1- 


i 

I 
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i  Vtro [copes  magnify  the  Diameter  of  the  Objetf  A  B,  in 
Ratio  of  the  Diftance  of  the  Focus  F  C  to  an  Inter- 
tn  i  nf  eight  Digits  ;  v.  gr.  if  the  Semi-diameter  of  a 
convex  on  both  Sides  be  half  a  Digit,  A  B; 

•Li  _  .  d  ip  flip  “pj  i  o  ^  !  -  n 


will  be  in 


u_i  :  1 6,  that  is,  the  Diameter  of  the  Objetf 
increafed  in  a  fedecuple  Proportion,  or  as  fixtcen 


10 !  Since  the  Diftance  F  H  is  conftant,  viz.  eight  Di- 
p.  J’  w  how  much  Diftance  of  the  Focus  F  C  is  fmalier, 
f  much  the  fmalJer  Ratio  will  it  have  toFH;  confe- 
uently  the  Diameter  of  the  Objetf  will  be  lb  much  the 
more  magnified. 

,  since  in  the  plano-convex  Lens,  the  Diftance  of  the 

o  .  frkp  FlfomAfPt4  .  onrl  it-*  1 


JUiv1-  •"  i  '  - - 

5  is  equal  to  the  Diameter  ;  and  in  Lens’s  convex  on 

i  i  tha  Qpmt-rJt'itnpt-Pi*  •  ^  Jf2  -s  -  - ’ll 
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both  Sides,  to  the  Semi-diameter ;  ftmple  Microfcopes  will 
enlace  the  Diameter  fo  much  the  more,  as  they  are 
Segments  of  fmalier  Spheres. 

1  If  the  Diameter  of  the  Convexities  of  a  plano¬ 
convex  Lens,  and  a  Lens  convex  on  both  Sides,  be  the 

i  the  Diftance  of  the  Focus  of  the  firft 
will  be  i,  of  the  Second  4  *  confequently  the  Semi- 
diameter  of  the  Objetf  A  B,  will  be  to  the  apparent  one 
in  the  firft  Cafe  as  i  to  8,  in  the  latter  as  l  to  8,  i.  e. 
as!  to  1 6.  A  Lens  therefore  convex  on  both  Sides 
magnifies  twice  as  much  as  a  plano-convex. 

As  the  whole  depends  on  the  juft  and  fteady  Situation 
ofObjeds  with  regard  to  the  Lens,  various  Methods 
have  been  contrived  to  that  End ;  whence  we  have  feve- 
rai  Kinds  of  Microfcopes  •,  the  moft  fimple  is  as  follows. 

i.  A 15  (fig-  34*)  is  a  Kctle  Tube,  to  one  of  whofe 
gales  B  C,  is  fitted  a  plain  Glafs,  to  which  an  Objetf, 
r/z.  a  Gnat,  Wing  of  an  Infetf,  Down,  or  the  like,  is 
applied:  To  the  other  Bafe,  AD,  at  a  proper  Diftance 
from  the  Objetf  is  applied  a  Lens  convex  on  both  Sides, 
whofe  Semi-diameter  is  about  half  an  Inch.  The  plain 
Glafs  is  turned  to  the  Sun,  or  the  Light  of  a  Candle, 
and  the  Objetf  is  feen  magnified:  And  if  the  Tube  be 
made  to  draw  out,  Lens’s  of  di$ercnt  Spheres  may  be 

tiled. 

Again,  a  Lens  convex  on  both  Sides,  is  inefofed  in  a. 
fell  AC  (fig.  35.)  and  by  a  Screw  H,  there  fattened 
a-crofs  •,  through  the  Pedeftal  C  D  paffes  a  long  Screw, 
by  means  whereof,  and  the  female  Screw  1,  a  Style  or 
Needle  fixed  perpendicular  to  its  Extreme,  is  kept  firm 
at  any  Di/lance  from  the  Lens.  In  £  is  a  little  Tube, 
on  which,  and  on  the  Point  G,  the  various  Objetf s  are 
to  be  difpofed  ;  there  may  be  Lens’s  of  various  Spheres 
applied. 

2.  But  the  Microfcope ,  which  is  found  to  anfwcr  the 
End  belt  is  as  follows  >  A  B»  fig.  39.  is  a  round  Brafs 
Tube,  whofe  exterior  Surface  is  formed  into  a  Screw  of 
a  Length  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  Diftance  of  the  Focus 
of  a  Glafs  convex  on  both  Sides,  ufed  here  for  illumi- 

auing  the  Objetf,  and  fitted  to  its  Bafe  AC,  by  a  Ring 
with  a  Screw  in  it  D  E. 

f  G,  is  another  Brafs  Tube,  fomewhat  wider  than  the 
full,  aru  open  each  Way  for  an  Objetf  to  be  applied  to 
the  Microfcope.  To  its  upper  Bale  G  H,  is  fattened  a 
Spring  of  Steel  Wire,  twitted  into  a  fpiral  I,  whereby 
an  Objetf  placed  between  two  round  Plates,  or  Slices, 

K  and  L,  in  ihc  Manner  hereafter  mentioned,  is  by 
Mis  of  the  Screw  B  C,  brought  to  the  microfcopial 
■ll!j  (or  magniiying  Gkifs,  whereof  there  arc  feveral) 
7  in  its  Place,  to  the  Bafis  H  G,  which  has 

a  female  Screw  M,  are  fitted  Cells  N,  with  a  malt*  Screw 
1  wherein  Lens’s  of  various  Spheres  guarded  by  Ferrils, 

fc  lnc[udcd.  In  p  js  ;l  female  Screw,  by  which  an 
;(jry  Handle  P  is  fattened  to  the  Microfcope . 
in  the  Ivory  Slice  T  are  round  Moles,  in  which  arc 
Circles  of  Mufcovy  laic  for  Objetf s,  efpe- 
m-  y  lm*}lr  and  pellucid  ones,  as  little  Inletf  s,  or  the 
\HjS*  beaks,  (sic.  of  larger  to  be  fattened  to. 

..'1  7  *,vc  me  to  be  viewed,  they  are  covered 

llnfclM  ra^s  Y,  which  is  put  in  a  little  fquarc 

7,.  1  C(  1  perforated  with  Mole  X  ;  and  the  fame  Slice, 

twun  l  n  0IU\  ?r  cnclofcd  in.  the  Bed,  being  laid  be- 
by  man*  rCfU'iH  K  and  T,  is  brought  to  the  Lens 

ftmtfly  SC1CW  A  Cl11  LliC  °b-iC(5t  bc  dl~ 

Bown°l obi°nK  Objetf 9  arc  to  bc  viewed,  as 
the  Inilrnm  !C  ^ c '  !nftcj^d  of  the  Slice  above,  is  ufed 

Vo  “n  m®nt*onc<^  ftbovc  for  viewing  Wings  of 


I,J,“  *  w!l6fe  Struam-e  is  maiiifeft  by  Inlpeaion 

rhcrearc  other  Ihftrumcnts  in  the  Aoparatiis  0f  the 

nw't'0pC'  £  ‘,Itle  To,1Ss’  for  taking  Up  rmall 
?bjpfs’  ,a.  Tube  fo'4  viewing  the  Circulation  of 
the  Blood  in  Fifties,  £*.  which  need  no  Defcription 

/«./■;  i3?-  bCrn  lald  hltherto>  is  to  be  umlerftood  of 

icttlar  Mimfcopc5  ■,  for  Ipherical  ones,  their  Doftrine 
will  be  underftood  from  what  follows. 

(fig‘  4°-}  be  PIaced  'm  the  Focus  of 

Focus  G,  the  Object  will  be  feen  diftinA  i/an  "reft 
Situation  and  magnified  as  to  its  Diameter,  in  a  Ratio 
Tj  of  the  Diameter  h  I,  to  the  Diftance  at  which  Ob- 

JnakedaEye°  bC  ph“d’  t0  be  fcefl  diftin<%  with  the 

The  firft  Part  of  the  Propofition  is  proved  in  the  fame 
Manner  of  Spheres,  as  of  Lens’s  ,  as  then  a  good  Eve 

flS,a"  Obieft  diftinftly  at  the  Diftance  of  eight  Digits 
a  Glafs  Spherule  will  enlarge  the  Diameter  of  In  Obfeft 

in  a  Ratio  of  T  of  the  Diameter  to  88  Digits.  Simnofe 
then  the  Diameter  of  _  the  Spherule,  E  I  ,*„  0f  a  Dmt 

C  E  will  be_10.  -j_  — -jE  ;  Confequently  the  true 
Diameter  of  an  Objeft  to  its  apparent  one  is  ft,  the  Ratio 

01  t0  8\!-  e-  as  3  to  320,  or  1  to  103  nearly 

Now  a  Lens  convex  on  both  Sides,  increafes  the 

TfcThTn1"  3  R,ltIL  °frthe  Semi‘b'anieter,  to  the  Spaces 
of  eight  Digits ;  wherefore-*  having  a  lefs  Ratio  to  S 

than  „  ;  if  a  Lens  and  a  Sphere  have  the  fame  Diameter 

the  former  will  magnify  more  than  the  latter,  and  pretty 

SnhiPa,fer  ,thrCname  Manner  ic  may  be  /hewn,  that  a 
Sphere  of  a  lefs  Diameter,  magnifies  more  than  that  of  a 
large  one. 

That  there  are  various  Methods  of  calling  little 

Spherules  for  Murofcopcs.  IVolfnu  deferibes  one  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  A  fmall  Piece  of  very  fine  Glafs,  flicking  to 
the  wet  Point  of  a  Steel  Needle,  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  extreme  bluifii  Part  of  the  Flame  of  a  Torch  ;  or 
winch  'is  better,  to  the  Flame  of  Spirit  of  Wine  to 
prevent  its  being  blackned.  Being  there  melted,  and 
run  into  a  little  round  Drop,  it  is  to  be  removed  from 
the  flame  ;  upon  which  it  inftantly  ceafes  to  be  fluid  - 
Folding  then  a  Chin  Plate  of  Brafs,  and  making  very 
fmall  fmooth  Perforations,  fo  as  not  to  leave  any 
Roughncfs  on  the  Surfaces  -,  and  further,  fmoothini 
them  over  to  prevent  any  grating :  Fit  the  Spherule 
between  the  Plates  a'gamft  the  Apertures,  and  the 
whole  in  a  Frame,  with  Objetf s  convenient  for  Ob- 
lervanon. — Dr.  Adams  gives  another  Method ,  thus  : 
Take  a  Piece  of  fine  Window- Glafs,,  and  raife  it  with 
a  Diamond  into  as  many  Lengths  as  you  think  nccd- 
fub  not  exceeding  an  Eighth  of  an  Ifich  in  Breadth  • 
then  holding,  one  of  thofc  Lcngtlis  between  the  Forc- 
Finger  and  Thumb  of  each  Hand  over  a  very  fine 
Flame  till  the  Glafs  begins  to  foften  ;  draw  it  out  till 
it  be  as  fine  as  an  Hair,  and  breaks ;  then  applying 
each  of  the  Ends  into  the  pureft  Parc  of  the  Flame 
you  have  two  Spheres  prefendy,  which  you  may  make 
larger  or  lefs  at  Plcafurc.  If  they  ftay  long  in  the 
Flame  they’ll  have  Spots  i  fo  they  mult  be  drawn  out 
immediately  after  they  are  turned  round.  As  to  the 
Stem,  break  it  off  as  near  the  Ball  as  pofllblc,  and 
lodging  the  Remainder  of  the  Stem  between  the 
Plates,  by  drilling  the  Hole  exatf  Jy  round,  all  the 
Protuberances  are  buried  between  the  Plates  *  and 
the  Microfcope  performs  to  Admiration.  After  thofc 
Manners  may  Spheres  be  made  much  fmalier  than  any 
Lens  i  fo  that  the  beft  Microfcopes ,  or  thofc  which 
magnify  the  moft,  are  made  thereof.  For  fiippnfc 
the  Diameter  of  a  Spherule  to  bc  rV  of  a  Djmr  the 
Diitancc  of  its  Focus  will  bc  -6\.  •  and  therefore  its 
real  Diameter  to  its  apparent  one  is  T\  -f  .  that  is 
as  t-f  to  or  as  3  to  5 1 2 ;  or  laftly,  as  1  to  1 70.  Its 
Surl'ace  therefore  will  be  increafed  in  the  Proportion  of 
1  to  28900,  and  its  Bulk  in  a  Ratio  of  1  to  .1913000. 

M.  Luwenhach  and  M.  Mufchcnbrack ,  have  fiicceedcii 
very  well  in  fphcrical  Microfcopes  j  and  the  Apparatus 
of  the  latter  is  much  commended  :  But  we  forbear  any 
Dcfcriptions  thereof,  it  being  cafv  for  any  who  con- 
lidcrs  the  Strutf  urc  of  thofc  conlming  of  Lens’s,  to 
conceive  how  tliofc  of  Spheres  may  be  contrived. 
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As  to  IVater'  Micro  fpepes. 
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M.  G.  Gray.,  and  after 

him 
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him  IVolfiiis ,  and  others,  have  contrived  Microfcopes , 

con  fitting  of  Spherules  or  Lens’s  of  Water  inftead  of 
GUI's,  hired  up  fomewhat  after  the  Manner  abovemen- 
tion’d  (as  Spheres  of  Water  may  be  likewife  ufed  inftead  of 
(dais  in  any  of  the  common  Microfcopes )  but  fince  the  Di- 
ftance  of  the  Focus  of  a  Lens  or  Sphere  of  Water,  is 
greater  than  one  of  Glals  (the  Spheres  whereof  they  are 
Segments  being  the  fame)  Water  Microfcopes  magnify 
Jels,  and  are  therefore  Ids  efteemed  than  thole  of  Glafs. 
The  fame  Mr.  Gray  firft  obferved,  that  a  imall  Drop  of 
hemifpherale  Water  held  to  the  Eye  by  Candle-light 
or  Moon-light,  without  any  other  Apparatus,  magnified 
the  Animalcule  contained  in  it,  vattly'  more  than  any 
other  Microfcope.  TheReafon  is,  that  the  Rays  coming 
from  the  interior  Surface  of  the  firtt  Hcmifphere,  are 
refieded  fo  as  to ’  fall  under  the  fame  Angle  on  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  hind  Hcmifphere,  to  which  the  Eye  is  ap¬ 
plied,  as  if  they  came  from  the  Focus  of  the  Spherule, 
to  which  the  Eye  is  applied  ;  whence  they  are  propa¬ 
gated  to  the  Eye  in  the  lame  Manner  as  if  the  Objects 
were  placed  without  the  Spherule  in  its  Focus. 

Hollow  Glafs  Spheres,  of  the  Diameter  of  about  half 
a  Digit,  filled  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  are  frequently  ufed 
lor  Microfcopes  ;  but  they  do  not  magnify  half  fo  much. 

As  to  the  Theory  of  compound,  or  double  Microl- 
copes.  —  Suppole  an  Objed-Glafs  E  D,  fig.  43.  the  Seg¬ 
ment  of  a  very  Imall  Sphere,  and  the  Objed  A  B  placed 
without  the  Focus  F. 

Suppole  an  Eye-Glafs  G  H,  convex  on  both  Sides, 
and  the  Segment  of  a  Sphere  greater  (though  not  too 
great)  than  that  of  D  E,  and  let  it  be  fo  difpofed  behind 
the  Object:,  as  that  if  C  E :  C  L  : :  C  I. :  CK,  the  Focus 
of  the  Eye-Glafs  may  be  in  K. 

Laftly,  fuppofe  LK:LM::LM:LI. 

If  then  O  be  the  Place  wherein  an  Objed  is  feen  di- 
ftind  with  the  naked  Eye  ;  the  Eye  in  this  Cafe  being 
placed  in  I,  will  fee  the  Object  A  B  in  an  inverted  Si¬ 
tuation,  and  magnified  in  a  compound  Ratio  of  M  K 
to  L  K  and  L  C  to  C  O  ;  as  is  proved  from  the  Laws 
of  Dioptricks. 

The  Laws  of  double  Microfcopes  arc, —  1.  The  more 
an  Objed  is  magnified  by  the  Microfcope ,  the  lefs  is  its 
Field,  i.  c .  the  lefs  it  takes  in  at  one  View. 

2.  To  the  fame  Eyc-Glafs  may  be  fucccffively  applied 
Object- Glades  of  the  fame  Spheres,  fo  as  that  both  t;he 
entire  Objeds,  but  Ids  magnified,  may  be  viewed  thro* 
the  fame  Microfcope.  In  which  Cafe,  by  rcafon  of  the 
different  Diftance  of  the  Image,  the  Tube  L  K,  in 
which  the  Lens’s  are  fitted,  fhould  be  made  to  draw 
out.  f  or  the  Proportion  of  the  Objed-Glafs  to  the 
Kye-GIafs  fome  commend  the  fubduple  Ratio,  and  Tome 
the  fubfcfquifcxtilc.  De  Chalet  will  have  the  Semi-di¬ 
ameter  of  the  Convexity  of  the  Objed-GIafg  to  be  }  of  a 
Digit  ;  or  at  molt  -J,  in  the  Eye-Glafs  an  entire  Digit, 
or  even  1  i.  F.  Cherub  in  makes  the  Semi-diameter  of 
the  Objed-Glafs  1,  '  or  -I  of  a  Digit;  the  Scmi-di- 
ameter  of  the  Eye-GIuls  1  or  1  i  of  a  Digit. 

Since  it  is  proved,  that  the  Diftance  of  the  Image  L  K 
from  the  Objed-Glafs  D  E,  will  be  greater,  if  another 
Lens  concave  on  both  Sides  be  placed  before  its  locus  ; 
it  follows  that  the  Objcd  will  be  magnified  the  more, 
if  fuch  Lens  be  here  placed  between  the  Objed-Glafs 
DE,  and  the  Eyc-Glafs  G  II. — Such  a  Microfcope  is 
much  commended  by  Comadi ,  who  ufed  an  Objcd- 
Lcns  convex  on  both  Sides,  whole  Semi-diameter  was 
two  Digits,  its  Aperture  equal  to  a  Mullard-Secd  ;  a 
Lens  concave  on  both  Sides,  12,  or  at  moll  16  Digits; 
and  an  Eyc-Glafs  convex  on  both  Sides,  eft  6  Digits. 

4.  Since  the  Image  is  projeded  to  the  greater  Di¬ 
fiance,  the  nearer  another  Lens  of  a  Segment  of  a  larger 
Sphere,  is  brought  to  the  Objed-Glafs  ;  a  Microfcope 
may  be  enmpoft  d  of  three  Lens’s,  which  will  magnify 
pmdigioully. 

5.  'From  their  Confiderations  it  follows,  that  the 
Object  will  be  magnified  the  more,  as  the  Eye-Glafs  is 
the  Segment  of  a  i mailer  Sphere  ;  but  the  Field  of  Vi¬ 
llon  will  be  the  greater;  as  the'  lame  is  a  Segment  of  a 
larger  Sphere  :  11  then  two  Eyc-Gluflcs,  the  one  a  Seg¬ 
ment  of  a  large,  the  other  of  a  Imall  Sphere,  be  fo 
combined,  as  that  the  Object  appearing  very  near  thro’ 
them,  i,  t\  not  further  dillanr  than  the:  Fociis  of  the  full, 
be  yet  dillind  ;  the  Object  at.  the  fame  Time  will  be  ex- 


ituation.  The  lame  Pillar  is  divided  into  as  many 

arts,  j,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  as  there  are  Lens’s  of  different 


ceedjngly  magnified,  and  the  Field  of  Yifion  murb 
than  if  only  one  Lens  were  ufed  ;  and  the  Object 
ftill  more  magnified,  and  the  Field  enlarged  if  K  "1 1  ix 

Objed  and  the  Eye-Glafs  be  double.  But  in  recraVi 
Objedt  appears  dim,  when  viewed  through  fa  ^  ar‘ 
Glattes,  Part  of  the  Rays  being  refleded 
each  ;  the  multiplying  of  Lens’s  is  not  advifable°  a' °! 
the  beft  among  compound  Microfcopes  are  thofe  r 
confift  of  one  Objed-Glafs  and  two  Eye-GlalTcs  "  UC!1 
For  a  Microfcope  of  three  Lens’s,  De  Chaks  ufes  m  rv 

jed  Glafs  of  4  or  l-  of  a  Digit ;  the  Diftance  between  1' 

Objed-Glafs  and  Eye-Glafs  about  twenty  Lines  c 
radi  had  an  excellent  Microfcope,  the  Objeft-GE- 
whereof  was  half  a  Digit,  and  the  two  Eye-Gla(fes  (wbl 
were  placed  very  near)  four  Digits  :  But  it  anf., 
ed  beft,  when  in  lieu  of  the  Objed-Glafs,  he  U(cd  ^ 
Glattes  convex  on  both  Sides,  their  Sphere  aboutaDV° 

and  a  half,  or  at  moft  two,  and  their  Convexities  muc? 

ing  each  other,  within  the  Space  of  half  a  Line.  v»n 
thius  de  Divinity  inftead  of  an  Objed-Glafs  convex  0 
both  Sides,  ufed  two  plano-convex  Lens’s  whofe  00? 
vexities  touched.  Grindelius  did  the  fame,  only  that 
the  Convexities  did  not  quite  touch.  Jahnius  made 
Binocular  Microfcope,  wherein  both  Eyes  were  ufed 
The  moft  commodious  double  Microfcope,  is  ofth* 
Contrivance  of  Mr.  Marjhall ,  an  Englijbman .  In  this 
the  Eye-Glafles  are  placed  in  the  Tube  at  A  and  B 
(fig.  47.)  and  the  Objed-Glafs  at  C,  the  little  Pillar  D E 
is  turned  by  means  of  a  Ball  E,  movable  in  the  Socket 
F  *,  and  thus  the  Microfcope  is  accommodated  to  anv 
Situation.  ^L-  7 

Parts 

Spheres  to  be  ufed  in  viewing  different  Objects;  fo  that 
the  Diftance  of  the  Objed  from  the  Objed-Glafs  may 
be  found  without  any  Trouble.  But  as  it  is  farce  ex- 
adly  enough  determined  this  Way,  the  Tube  nuy  be 
brought  nearer  the  Objed  at  Diicretion,  by  means  of  the 
Screw  G  H. 

The  Objeds  are  either  laid  on  the  Circle  1,  or  fitted 
to  proper  Inftruments,  having  their  Points  or  Stiles 
patting  through  the  little  Tube  I ,  M. 

Laftly,  to  illuminate  the  Objed,  a  Lens  convex  on 
both  Sides,  is  diipofcd  in  a  convenient  Situation. 

Note ,  That  there  are  refleding  Microfcopes  which  mag¬ 
nify  by  Rcflcdion  as  the  above-mentioned  ones  do  by 
Rcfradion.  The  Strudure  of  fuch  a  Mierofcopt  may 
be  conceived  thus  ;  near  the  Focus  of  a  common 
Speculum  ABC  (fig.  48.)  place  a  minute  Objed  C, 
that  its  Image  may  be  formed  larger  than  itfclf  in  D. 
To  the  Speculum  join  a  Lens  convex  on  both  Sides 
E  F,  fo  as  the  Image  D  may  be  in  its  Focus.  The 
Eye  will ‘here  fee  the  Image  inverted,  but  diftinft  and 
enlarged  ;  confequcntly  the  Objed  will  be  larger  than 
if  viewed  through  the  Lens  alone.  Sir  Ifm  Nwtcr, 
has  invented  this  Microfcope ,  but  it  is  fomewhat  to  be 
feared  left  the  Objed  appear  dim. 

Note,  alfo,  That  any  Telefcopc  is  converted  into  aM- 
crofcopc ,  by  removing  the  Objed- Glals  to  a  greater 
Diftance  from  the  Eye-Glafs.  And  fince  the  Dilhiiu 
of  the  Image  is  various,  according  to  the  Difiancc  0 
the  Objed  from  the  Focus  ;  and  it  is  magnified  ne 
more,  as  its  Diftance  from  the  Objed-Glafs  is greaur, 
the  fame  Telefcopcs  may  be  fucccffively  converter  into 
Microfcopes ,  which  magnify  the  Objed  in 
Degrees. 

Note ,  bcfidcs.  That  the  next  Thing  which  occur  are 
Spectacles. 

Spectacles,  are  an  op  tick  Machine,  confilNj 
two  Lens’s  let  in  Horn  or  other  Matter,  aiui  applCl 
the  Nofe,  to  alllft  in  defed  of  the  Organ  of  big 't- 
Old  People,  and  all  Prelbytie,  ule  SpeClotltso 
vex  Lens’s,  u>  make  amends  for  the  llatnefi  ()1  tlL,'  ’ 
which  does  not  make  the  Rays  converge  enoug  1 

them  meet  in  the  Retina.  » cns»>t 

Short-lighted  People,  or  Myopes,  ufc  conCl h  t|,c 
to  keep  the  Rays  irom  converging  lo  lalt,  "  ,tc 
great  Round  nefs  of  the  Eye,  as  to  make  nen 

they  reach  the  Retina. 


of 

0!) 


great  Round  nr  Is  ot  tnc  ye,  as  10  . 

■they  reacli  the  Retina.  „  ,rr  ufa 

I11  Spain,  and  at  Venice  cfpccially,  1  '  llHi  fiv 
with  a  different  View  :  All  the  People  0  jinoa 
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fhere  have  them  contihually  on  their  Nofes  ;  a 
J1?,”  tjiac  ’has  its  Source  in  the  natural  Pride  of  tiiofe 
p  de  who  value  themfelves  on  a  profound  Wifdom  ; 

H  affedt  to  flare  very  near  at  every  Thing,  as  if  their 
ps  were  weaken’d,  and  wore  out  with  Excels  of  At- 

i  never  laughed  more  heartily,  than  the  firft 

rnie  I  faw  in  Frugal,  a  Man  mounted  on  a  Mule, 
V,  jlUo-e  Spectacles  on  his  Nofe  and  having  enquired 
Towards  what  could  be  the  Signification  of  fo  grotcfque 
F<nirc,  I  was  told,  that  Spectacles  on  the  Nofe  of  a 
i  ]ltZuefc,  had  the  fame  Signification,  as  the  Dodtoral 
r  in  France,  and  that  thole  Gentlemen  of  the  Specia¬ 
ls  were  Doctors,  though  the  Do 61  rine  of  mofl  of  them 
C  ( i lifted  in  the  Largenels  of  their  Spedtacles. 
c01p  Qherubin,  a  Cap  tub  hi,  deferibes  a  Kind  of  SpeCla- 
hpelefcopes ,  for  the  viewing  of  remote  Objedls  with  both 
P  }ience  called  Binoculi ,  in  French,  Binocles .  Though 

father  Rheita  had  mentioned  the  lame  before  him,  in 
his  0 cuius  Enoch  and  Elia.  The  lame  Author  invented 
Kind  of  Spectacles,  with  three  or  four  Giaflcs,  which 

formed  extraordinarily. 

Spectacles  were  certainly  unknown  to  the  Antients  ; 
yet  are  they  not  of  fo  late  a  Date  as  the  Telefcope. 
franc  if co  Redi,  in  a  very  learned  Trcatife  on  Spectacles, 
will  have  them  to  have  been  invented  in  the  13th  Cen¬ 
tury,  between  the  Years  1280,  and  13115  and  adds, 
that  Alexander  Defipina,  a  Monk  of  the  Order  of  Predi¬ 
cants  of  St.  Catherine,  at  Pi/a,  firft  communicated  the 
Secret,  which  was  of  his  own  Invention  ;  upon  learning 
that  another  Perfon  had  it  as  well  as  himfelf.  The  Hi- 
{tory  is  wrote  in  the  Chronicles  of  that  Convent. 

The  ftme  Author  tells  us,  that  in  an  old  Manufcript, 
ftill  preferved  in  his  Library, .  compofed  in  1  299,  Spec¬ 
tacles  are  mentioned  as  a  Thing  invented  about  that 
Time :  And  that  a  famous  Ja cobine,  one  Jordan  de  Ri- 
voho,  in  a  Trcatife  compofed  in  1305,  fays  exprefly,  that 
jt  was  yet  20  Years  fince  the  Invention  of  Spectacles . 

He  likcwife  quotes  Bernard  Gordon ,  in  his  Lilium  Medi¬ 
cine  who  wrote  the  fame  Year,  where  he  fpeaks  of  a 
Collyrium,  good  to  enable  an  old  Man  to  read  without 
Spectacles. 

Du  Conge,  however,  carries  the  Invention  of  Spectacles 
farther  back ;  alluring  us,  that  there  is  a  Greek  Poem  in 
Manufcript,  in  the  King  of  France's,  Library,  which 
Ihews,  that  Spell acles  were  in  Ule  in  the  Year  1150  j 
nevertlielefs,  the  Didlionary  of  the  Academy.  Della  Crufca , 
under  the  Word  Occhial,  inclines  to  Red? s  Side ;  .and 
quotes  a  Paffage  from  Jour  dan' s  Sermons,  which  .fays, 
that  Spectacles  had  not  been  20  Years  in  Ufe :  Now  Sal- 
viaii  has  obferved,  that  thole  Sermons  were  compofed 
between  the  Years  1330  and  1336. 

Role,  T hat  from  tins  I’ll  pals  to  the  Defcription  of  a 
Prifin,  in  Dioptricks  •,  and  to  the  Explication  of  the 
Phenomena  thereof. 

Pa  ism,  in  Dioptricks ,  is  a  Glafs  in  Form  of  a  trian¬ 
gular  Prilin,  much  ufed  in  Experiments  about  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Light  and  Colours. 

AW,  That  Prifm, '  in  Geometry,  whence  this  borrows 
its  Name,  is  an  oblong  Solid  or  Body,'  contained 
under  more  than  four  Planes,  and  whofc  Bafes  arc  e- 
W  parallel,  and  equally  Jicuatcd* 

I  ,  Thc  Phenomena  and  Ufe  of  the  Prifin,  arife  from  its 

i  ,cFaling  die  Rays  of  Light  in  their  Paflagc  thro’  it.  , 

1  ,,  1C  morc  general  ol  thele  Phenomena  arc  as  follow  : 

°rffflC!ll,mcratc  ad  w°uld  be  endlcls  ;  and  even  thele 
■ire  iHlident  t°  demonllratc,  that  Colours  do  not  either 

m  thc  Contortion  ol  Globules  of  Light,  as  Dcs 
uues  imagined ;  nor  in  thc  Obliquity  of  the  Pulfes 
jc  ethereal  Matter,  as  Hook  fancy ’d  *,  nor  in  the 

tii"  fl!ion  Light,  its  greater  or  lefs  Concita- 
rml  »  1  farmo  conjectured  ;  but  that  they  are  ori- 
l ( r1  fchangeablc  Properties  of  Light  itfclf :  Thcre- 
ti  hjpnomena  dlc  Rrilin  arc  as  follow. 

oimofire  wUi!  s.RaX*s  tranfmitted  thro’  a  Prifin  to  an 

vL  Vi,;'  -’:rQ|ea  nn  lmaBL'  lll4c  the  Rainbow,  of 
low  ar  K  ,bo'ollrs >  thc  chief  wlicrcof  arc  red,  yd- 

■  I Srf'..b!w,  and  violet.  .  7 

tic  Vfx!!°!’  ■'*’  ithi,t  fllc  various  colour’d  Rays,  which 

Viitilc  of  I|,r!;'XCr,1-anJ  b,enJl;l-1  together,.  arc  now,  in 

cr  tl'llcrcnt  Rcfrangibilitics,  ieparated  by 


For  the  blue  Rays,  v.  gr.  reprefented  by  thc  dotted 
J^mes  hg.  5°.  beginning  to  be  fepara ted  from  the  ml 
n  the  Side  c  a ,  of  the  Prifin  a  b  c,  by  the  firft  RdVac- 

nf  rh!!1  p  V  a!‘C  aSain  ieP*razed  ’f»rthcr  in  the  other  face 
oi  the  P,  ifim  be,  by  a  fecond  Refraction,  thc  fame  Wav 

wh"reas  »  a  Glafs,  or  even  in  a  Prifin  in 
L  f  “T?nc  *  odt,on>  the  blue  Rays  Ieparated  by  the  firft 

nftiT’  arcra§ain  mixcd  hy  the  fecond  Refraction, 
at  the  other  Surface,  which  is  made  a  contrary  Wav. 

2.  The  Image  thus  projedted,  is  not  round  •  bur 

when  the  Angle  of  the  Prifin  is  6o  or  65  Deg.  about  five 
times  as  long  as  broad. 

Becaufe  feme  of  the  Rays  are  refratted  more  than  o 
hers  and  therefore  exhibit  feveral  Images  of  the  Sun, 
ltretched  out  in  length,  as  if  it  were  bur  one. 

3 •  Thofc  Rays  which  exhibit  the  yellow  Colour 
fwerye  more  from  the  rcdtilinear  Courfe.  than  thol, 

wh1Ch  exh.b.t  the  red;  and  the  green  more  than  thc  ye  - 
low  j  and  the  violet  moft  of  all.  ' 

.4-  f ble  P "ft',  through  which  the  Rays  are  tranf¬ 
mitted  be  turned  about  its  Axis  ,  fo  as  the  red,  yellow 

green,  6? c.  Rays,  be  received  in  order  on  another  Prifin 
about  12  1-eet  diftant  from  the  former,  through  a  Jitde 
Hoie  and  thence  projefted  further,  the  yellow,  red, 

^  V  Ray?’  though  they  fall  m  the  fame  Manner  on 
the  fecond  Prifm  yet  will  not  be  projefted  on  thc  fame 

Place  as  the  red,  but  will  be  deflected  further  that 
Way  towards  which  the  Refradtion  is. 

And  if,  in  lieu  of  the  fecond  Prifm,  they  be  received 
on  a  Lens  a  little  convex;  the  yellow,  green,  £*.  Rays, 

will  be  colledted  each  in  its  Order,  into  a  nearer  Focus 
than  the  red  ones.  The  Reafon  of  which  two  laft  Phe¬ 
nomena  is,  that  the  yellow  Rays  are  refradted  more  than 
the  red  ones ;  the  green  ones  more  than  the  yellow  ones 
and  thc  violet  ones  moft  of  all.  ’ 

5:  T{le  9°nIours  of4  coloured  Rays  well  fepatated,  can 
neither  be  deftroyed,  nor  in  any  Manner  alter’d  by  re¬ 
peated  Refradtions  tlirough  a  Number  of  Prifims  •  nor 
by  pafilng  through  an  illumined  Space,  nor  [by' their  mu¬ 
tual  Decuirations,  nor  by  the  Neigbourhood  of  the  Shade 
nor  by  being  reflected  from  any  natural  Bodies. 

Becaufe  their  Colours  arc  not  Modifications  arifing 

from  Refledlion,  but  original  and  immutable  Properties 
thereof.  r 

6.  Ail  coloured  Rays  colledted  together  in  any  Man¬ 
ner,  either  by  feveral  Prifims,  or  a  convex  Lens,  or  con¬ 
cave  Speculum,  form  W Intends  ;  but  being  again  fc- 

parated  after  Decuflation,  each  exhibits  its  proper 
Colour.  r  r 

Becaufe,  as  the  Ray  was  white  ere  its  Parts  were  fepa- 

rated  by  Rcfradtion  \  fo  thole  Parts  being  remixed,  it 

recovers  its  Whitcncfs  ;  and  thc  coloured  Rays,  when 

they  meet,  do  not  deftroy  one  another,  but  only  in¬ 
termix. 

Hence  Dufts  or  Powders,  red,  yellow^  green,  blue, 
violet,  &c.  mixed  in  a  certain  Proportion,  become  grey  ; 
or  of  the  Colour  arifing  from  a  Mixture  of  black  and 
white  •,  and  would  be  pcrfedtly  white,  but  that  fome  of 
the  Rays  are  ab  for  bed. 

Thus,  if  a  Circle  of  Paper  be  fmeared  with  all  thofc 
Colours  a-part,  in  a  certain  Proportion,  and  turn’d 
fwiftly  about  its  Center,  fo  that  thc  Species  of  the  fc- 
veral .  Colours  may  be  confounded  in  the  Eye  by  thc 
Velocity  of  the  Motion*  the  feveral  Colours  will  dift 
appear,  and  the  whole  be  Icen  of  one  uniform  Colour 
between  black  and  white. 

7.  If  the  Sun’s  Rays  fall  very  obliquely  on  thc  inner 
Superficies  of  a  Prifin,  the  Rays  reflected  will  be  violet ; 
thofc  tranfmitted,  red. 

8.  If  there  be  two  Prifims ,  thc  one  full  of  a  red  Li¬ 
quor,  the  other  of  a  blue  one  ;  the  two  joined  together 
will  be  opakc  ;  though,  if  both  be  filled  either  with  a 
blue  or  a  red  Liquor,  they  will  together  be  tranfpa- 
rent :  For  the  one  tranfmitting  none  but  blue,  thc  other 
none  but  red  Rays,  the  two  together  will  traniinic  none 
at  nlL 

9.  All  natural  Bodies,  cfpccially  white  ones,  viewed 
through  a  Prifin  held  to  the  Eye,  Idem  fringed  or  ham¬ 
med  on  one  Side,  with  red  and  yellow,  on  the  other 
with  blue  and  violet. 

1.  if 
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10.  If  two  Pri fins  be  fo  placed,  that  the  red  of  the 
one  and  the  purple  of  the  other,  meet  on  a  Paper  en- 
com palfed  with  Darknefs,  the  Image  will  be  pale  but 
viewed  through  a  third  Prifm,  held  to  the  Eye  at  a  due 
Diftance,  will  appear  double,  red,  and  purple. 

And  if  two  Kinds  of  Powder,  the  one  perfectly  red, 
the  other  blue,  be  mixed,  a  little  Body  being  covered 
thick  with  the  Mixture,  will  exhibit  a  double  Image, 
"the  one  red,  the  other  blue,  through  a  Prifm  applied  to 

the  Eye. 

1 1.  If  the  Rays  tranfmitted  through  a  convex  Lens  be 
received  on  a  Paper  before  they  meet  in  the  Focus,  the 
Confine  of  Light  and  Shadow  will  feem  tinged  with  a  red 

Colour  ;  if  beyond  the  Focus,  with  a  blue. 

12.  If  the  Rays  about  to  be  tranfmitted  through  one 

Part  of  the  Pupil,  be  intercepted  by  the  Oppofuion  of 
fome  opake  Body  near  the  Eye,  the  Extremes  of  Bodies 
laying  beyond  it,  will  feem  tinged  with  Colours,  as  is 

feen  through  a  Prifm ,  though  lefs  vivid. 

Becaufe  the  Rays  tranfmitted  through  one  Part  of  the 
Pupil,  are  feparated  by  Refraction  into  divers  Colours ; 
and  the  intercepted  Rays,  which  would  be  refraCted  a 
contrary  Way,  are  prevented  from  mixing  and  dilating 
them :  Whence  alfo  it  is,  that  a  Body  viewed  with  both 
Eyes,  through  two  little  Holes  made  in  a  Paper,  does 
not  only  appear  double,  but  tinged  with  Colours  too. 

Note,  That  Euclid  has  wrote  on  the  antient  Opticks ,  and 
Catoptricks :  Dioptricks  were  unknown  to  them.  F.  Ho¬ 
nor  at.  Fabri  has  an  Abridgment  of  Opticks ,  Catop¬ 
tricks,  and  Dioptricks:  Father  Efchinard  has  given  a 
Century  of  Problems  in  Opticks  ;  Vitellio  and  Alhazen , 
have  performed  well  on  the  Elements  of  Opticks . 
Father  Kircher  has  a  large  Volume  on  the  Secrets  of 
Opticks,  of  Light  and  Shadow,  and  their  furprizing 
Effects,  which  pafs  on  the  People  for  Magick.  We 
have  alfo  L'Optique  and  Catoptrique  of  Father  Mer- 
feme,  Paris  1651.  Dioptrique  Oadaire  of  Father 
Cberubin,  Paris  1671.  Fol.  Chrifiop.  Cheiveri  Optica , 
London  1658.  Jacobi  Gregor ii  Opt  ices.  Barrovii  Lee - 
tiones  Optics,  London  1663.  Job,  Bapt.  Porta ,  De 
refraffione  Optices,  London  1669.  Principes  generates 
de  VOptique,  by  M.  Leibneitz,  in  the  Leipfick  A6ts, 

1 642.  L'Occhiale  a  fOcchia ,  or  Dioptrica  Prattica, 
Carol.  Anton.  Manime ,  Bologna  1660,  4 to.  Sir  lfaac 
Newton's  Opticks,  Latin  and  Englijb  <\to.  and  Svo.  See. 

appendix. 

Note ,  As  the  Phofphorus  has  fome  Relation  to  Opticks , 
in  that  it  is  confider'd  as  a  luminous  Matter  ;  I  take 
this  Place  to  be  the  propereft,  to  take  a  particular 
Notice  of  it :  Therefore, 

A  Phofphorus  (from  the  Greek  (pm.  Light ,  and  pi^t 
I  bear)  is  a  Matter  which  ftiines,  or  even  burns  fponta* 
neoufly,  and  without  the  Application  of  any  fenfible  Fire. 
Phofphorus,  is  cither  natural  or  artificial 
Natural  Phosphori,  arc  Matters  which  become  lu¬ 
minous  at  certain  Times,  without  the  Affiftancc  of  any 
Art  or  Preparation.  Such  are  the  Glow-Worms,  frequent 
in  cold  Countries,  Rotten  Wood ,  the  Ryes,  Blood ,  Scales, 
Fiefs,  Sweats,  Feathers,  &c.  of  feverat  Animals ;  Dia¬ 
monds  when  rubbed  after  a  certain  Manner  ;  Sugar  and 
Sulphur ,  when  pounded  in  a  dark  Place  ;  Sea-Water ,  and 
fome  Mineral-Waters,  when  brifkly  agitated  ;  a  Cat's  or 
Horfc’s  Back,  duly  rubbed  with  the  Hand,  (Ac.  in  the 
Dark-,  nay  Dr.  Croon  tells,  that  upon  rubbing  his  own 
$ody  brifkly  with  a  well  warmed  Shirt,  he  has  frequently 
made  both  to  fhinc  ;  and  Dr.  Sloanc  adds,  that  he  knows 
a  Brifiol  Gentleman  and  his  Son,  both  whofe  Stockings 
will  fhinc  after  much  Walking. 

All  natural  Phofphori  have  this  in  common,  that 
they  do  not  fhinc  always,  and  that  they  never  give  any 

Heat. 

But  that  which  of  all  natural  Phofphori  has  occafion- 
cd  the  mod  Speculation,  is  the  Barometrical  or  Mercurial 
Phofphorus.  M.  Picard  iirlt  obferved,  that  the  Mercury 
of  his  Barometer,  when  fliakcn  in  a  dark  Place,  emitted 
Light,  with  this  Circumtlancc,  that  in  fluking  the 
Mercury  with  Rapidity,  fometimes  above  and  fome- 
times  below  its  Equilibrium  with  the  Air,  the  Light 
was  only  feen  when  below  it,  where  it  appear'd  as  jf  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  Surface. 


But  this  Light  is  not  found  in  the  Mercury  f 
Barometers,  which  occafi'ons  a  great  Difficulty.  * 

M.  Bernoulli,  upon  examining  the  Circumtbnc 
this  Phenomenon,  invented  a  Solution  of  the  P  ° 
He  imagines,  that  upon  the  Mercury’s  dclcendin^r 
Vacuum  in  the  Tube  increaling,  there  ifTues  out  of  h- 
Mercury  to  fill  up  this  Excels  of  Vacuity,  a  very  fuk  j 
Matter,  before  difperfed  throughout  the  Pores  of  ti!- 
Mineral;  and  that,  at  the  fame  Time,  there  ent 
through  the  Pores  of  the  Tube,  another  finer  Matt^ 
Thus,  the  firft  Matter  emitted  from  the  Mercury  Pa 
collected  over  its  Surface,  linking  impetuoufiy 
that  received  from  without,  has  the  fame  Effe&Vi 
Des  Cartes's  firft  Element  againft  the  fecond;  thatk 
produces  the  Motion  of  Light.  5 

But  why  then  is  not  the  Phenomenon  common  to  all 
Barometers  ?  To  fhis  he  anfwers,  that  the  Motion  of  the 
fubtile  Matter  out  of  the  Mercury  may  be  weaken’d,  and 
prevented  by  any  heterogeneous  Matter  collected  on  its 
upper  Surface  into  a  Kind  of  Pellicle :  So  that  the  Li<% 
fhould  never  appear  but  when  the  Mercury  is  perfectly 
pure. 

This  Reafoning  was  confirmed  from  the  Experiment-- 
feveral  Barometers  which  he  made  according  to 
Plane ;  but  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  repev- 
ed  Experiments  with  Barometers,  made  after  the  fair, 
Manner,  did  not  meet  with  the  fame  Succefs*,  the LiojJt 
being  found  in  fome,  not  in  others.  3 

M.  Homberg,  therefore,  conje&ured,  that  the  Diffe¬ 
rence  confifted  in  the  different  Qualities  of  the  (W. 
filver  :  In  fome,  he  obferved,  they  ufed  Quicklime  to 
purify ;  in  others.  Steel-filings.  The  Mercury,  then 
rifing  in  the  Diftillation,  and  palling  through  the  Lime, 
might  take  away  Parts  thereof,  capable,  by  their  extreme* 
Smallnefs,  to  lodge  in  its  Interfaces.  Hence,  as  Quick¬ 
lime  always  retains  fome  fiery  Particles,  it  is  polfible,  in 
a  Place  void  of  Air,  where  they  fwim  at  Liberty,  they 
may  produce  this  Luftre; 

M.  Hawkfhte  has  feveral  Experiments  on  the  mercurial 
Phofphorus.  Faffing  Air  forcibly  through  the  Body  of 
Quickfilver,  placed  in  an  exhaufted  Receiver,  the  Parts 
were  violently  driven  againft  the  Side  of  the  Receiver, 
and  gave  all  around  the  Appearance  of  Fire ;  continuing 
thus  till  the  Receiver  was  again  foil  of  Air. 

From  other  Experiments  he  found,  that  though  the 
Appearance  of  Light  was  not  producible  by  agitating 
the  Mercury  in  the  fame  Manner  in  the  common  Air ; 
yet,  that  a  very  fine  Medium,  nearly  approaching  to  a 
Vacuum,  was  not  at  all  neccflary. 

And,  laftly,  from  other  Experiments  he  found,  that 
Mercury  inclofed  in  Water,  which  communicated  with 
the  open  Air,  by  a  violent  fliaking  of  the  Veil’d,  wherein 
it  was  inclofed,  emitted  Particles  of  Light  in  great 
Plcnry,  like  little  Stars. 

By  including  the  VcfTel  of  Mercury,  tdc.  in  the  Re¬ 
ceiver,  and  exhaufting  the  Air,  the  Phenomenon  wa> 
changed ;  and  upon  fluking  the  YelTci,  inftead  ot 
Sparkles  of  Light,  the  whole  Mals  appeared  one  conti¬ 
nued  Circle  of  Light.  . 

•There  are  three  Kinds  of  artificial  Phofphori ,  '• f* o! 
thofc  which  owe  their  luminous  Quality  to  fome  Art  or 
Preparation,  viz.  a  burning  one,  which  con  fumes  ever  / 
combuftible  it  touches  ;  and  two  others,  which  have  no 
fenfible  Heat,  and  arc  called  the  Bononian  and  Hermit 

Phofphorus.  .  n  ; 

The  burning  P host  non  us  may  be  made  0  L» 
Blood,  Hair,  and  generally  of  any  Part  ol  an  Anniu, 
that  yields  an  Oil  by  Diftillation.  The  Matter  it  is  n  J 
cafily  drawn  from,  is  human  Urine,  in  the  0  ? 

Manner.  .  „  n  •  ivr. 

Evaporate  a  good  Quantity  of  Urine  of  Ikcr-  > 

to  the  Confillencc  of  Honey.  Cover  it  up  m  wfi 
VefTel,  and  fee  it  three  or  four  Months  m  a  u  ‘ 
ferment  or  putrify.  Mix  a  double  Quantity ()  ‘  ’ 
Powder  of  Potlhards,  with  one  Part  of  tins 
it  into  a  Retort,  fitted  to  a  long  necked  Rett  >  { 

two  or  three  Quarts  of  Water.  1)1  f'1  1  f .  af{fr 
Fire  in  a  reverberatory  ' 

two  Horn 
fetid  Oil 


i  a  reverberatory  iuirnacc  ;  .u ji/uWjck 

3urs,  augment  the  lure  gradually*  ti  1  ^ 

. _il  be  drawn  oil',  Rife  the  1; »  J J'r, 

rricc ;  upon  which  white  Clouds  will  con  :« Form 
ceiver,  and  fix  by  little  ami  little  on  one  •  1  yl 


( 
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IIowiHi  Skin  ;  and  another  Part  will  precipitate 
°C[  a  ?notc0m  in  Powder.  Keep  the  Fire  thus  violent 
t0  \  »r  Hours,  till  no  more  Fumes  arile.  Let  all  cool 
loofe  the  Veflels  ;  and  throwing  more  Water  into 
2  Driver  Jhakc  all  well  about  to  loofen  what  flicks  to 
1  Qdrs  Pour  the  whole  into  a  Glafs  Veflel  to  fettle. 
1^tL  volatile  Salt  will  now  clifTolve  in  the  Water,  and 
^pjjofphonis  and  Oil  fink  to  the  Bottom  ;  pour  off  the 

Water 


0  >  / 


: a  it  in  a  rand  Heat. 

vkh  a  wooden  Spatula. 

By  this  Means  the  Pbojphorus  will  feparatc  from  the 
n !  and  fink  to  the  Bottom  ;  pour  off  the  Oil,  and 
U^e  lip  che  Phofpborus ,  while  hot,  into  Sticks  for  Ufe. 
^Mrbaave  gives  us  other  Ways  of  making  Pbojphorus. 
Recent  Urine,  he  obferves,  digefted  three  or  four  Times 
•  a  tall  Glafs,  with  a  Heat  no  greater  than  that  of  a 
healthy  Man,  grows  reddifh,  fetid,  and  cadaverous : 
This  'digefted  Urine  being  put  to  diftil  in  a  Retort, 
yields  a  clear  fetid  Liquor,  then  a  yellow  volatile  Salt, 
Ivhich  evaporated  to  the  Confidence  of  a  Sapor,  and 
mixed  with  four  Times  its  Weight  of  dry  Sand,  and  the 
filiation  continued  in  a  covered  Retort ;  there  fuc- 
ceflively  comes  over,  by  greater  and  greater  Degrees  of 
Fire,  a  fetid  brown  Oil,  bluifh  Fumes,  and  a  grofs 
lining  Matter,  which  finks  in  Water,  and  is  the  folid 
] phofpborus.  t 

To  make  it  more  diready,  and  to  the  beft  Advantage, 
it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  iufficient  Quantity  of  human 
Urine,  afforded  by  a  Perfon  not  much  given  to  drink 
Wine,  and  exhale  it  away  in  an  open  Veflel  to  a  Rob, 
or  the  Confidence  of  Honey  ;  then  fet  it  to  putrify  for 
half  a  Year,  and  upon  Diftillation  it  will  afford  a  large 
proportion  of  Salt;  after  which,  if  fix  Times  its  own 
Quantity  of  Sand,  or  Brick-duft  be  added  to  the  Re¬ 
mainder,  and  the  Diftillation  be  continued,  as  in  the 
Cafe  laft  mentioned,  the  Phofpborus  will  fall  into  the 
Water.  Or  ir  may  commodioufly  be  prepared,  by  fuf- 
fenr;  the  Rob  of  Urine  to  digeft  for  two  Years  in  an 
oren  Veflel  in  the  open  Air ;  during  which  Time  a 
mmy,  feculent,  unftuous,  earthy  Matter,  will  fall  to 
the  Bottom*,  which  being  frequently  wafhed  with  pure 
Water,  wherein  it  will  not  diffolve,  will  leave  a  white 
Matter  behind  it,  neither  of  an  alkaline,  acid,  faline,  or 
rerre/hial,  or  fcarce  of  an  undtuous  Nature  :  And  this  is 
ofitfclf  a  proper  Matter  for  making  of  Phofpborus ,  by 
Diftillation  with  Sand.  • 

To  render  this  Phofpborus  liquid,  a  little  Bit  of  fome 
Scrapings  of  it,  muft  be  put  in  Digeftion,  in  Oil,  or 
Hence  of  Cloves,  Oil  of  Turpentine,  and  the  like,  in 
Hod-dung;  after  Di ffolution,  the  Oil  will  be  fo  im¬ 
pregnated  with  it,  that  upon  opening  the  Botde  the 
Matter  will  appear  in  a  Flame. 

AW,  That  the  Properties  of  the- folid  and  liquid  Pbof 

pbortu,  are  as  follow. —i.  If  a  little  Bit  of  the  folid 
be  thrown  into  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
mixed  with  half  the  Quantity  ofcommoQ  Water,  and 
the  Phial  be  Ilia  ken,  the  Mixture  will  grow  very  hot, 
and  finoak,  and  the  Phofpborus  fall  into  Powder  to 
the  Bottom.  If  the  Operation  be  made  in  the  Dark, 
the  Phofpborus  will  be  fecn  to  light  by  the  Heat  of  the 
■■quor,  and  Flakes  of  Light,  like  the  Glittering  of 
•t  lamond,  will  appear  in  feveral  Places  of  the  Phial. 

k  Liquor  being  cooled,  produces  the  lame  Effcdt 
oraconliderable  Time,  when  the  Phial  is  fhaken  ;  but 
]e  Ljght  is  not  fo  llrong  then  as  it  was  at  firft. 

. 2,’,.  lc  Phofpborus ,  mixed  with  Mercury, 

mtitutcs  a  luminous  Amalgama,  in  this  Manner: 
u  in  a  long  Phial  about  fix  Grains  of  Phofpborus, 
pour  over  it  two  Drachms  of  Oil  of  Afpic,  the 
.  la  lCinB  big,  that  two  Thirds  thereof  at  Jealt 
(  :Ji!’cmjl1ln  cmPV  ♦  Heat  it  a  little  at  che  I.ight  of  a 
Dnnr  C*  r  1C  PboJ'pbmts  will  diflblve  with  Ebullition, 
nr  nuo  the  Phial  during  that  Di  Ablution  half  a 

jiu'l  ’|ln  oi  Qliicklilver,  fliake  the  whole  Mixture, 
am  Wl ,  lonnc^  An  Amalgama,  which  will 

^  all  on  File  in  the  Dark. 

int-  >^°_ri  ni'xed  with  the  Phofpborus  does  not 
into  K I  1  jc  Tight,  hut  it  hinders  it  from  binding 
,inics’  v/kKh  is  Jiirpiizing,  fincc  that  Mixture 
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is  a!  mo  ft  all  volatile  Sulphur,  which  fee  ms  very  a«rec* 

able  to  the  Nature  of  tie  Phofpborus  ;  therefore  there 

muft  be  m  the  Camphor  a  Kind  of  Salt,  which  fixes 

che  Sulphur  of  the  Phofpborus ,  and  hinders  it  taking 
rue.  ° 

4*#  ^  ith  tiiis  Phofpborus  one  may  write  on  Paper 

as  with  a  Pencil,  and  the  Letters  appear  like  Flame 

in  the  Dark  ;  yet  in  the  Light  nothing  appears  but 
omoak. 

5-  A  little  Piece  rubbed  between  two  Papers  takes 
Fire  influntaneoufly.  Ir  Care  lie  not  taken  in  the  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  it,  there  is  Danger  of  burning  the  Kin- 
f^ls’  tip  Phofphorus  being  exceedingly  inilammablr. 
M.  C ttfftm  happening  to  prels  a  Piece  iii  a  Cloth  be¬ 
tween  hts  Fingers,  the  Cloth  immediately  took  Fire  - 
he  endeavour’d  to  put  it  out  with  his  Foot;  but  his 
Shoe  caught  the  Flame,  and  he  was  obliged  to  extin- 
guilhit  with  a  Brals  Ruler,  which  caft  forth  Rays  in 
the  Dark  for  two  Months  after.  M.  L' Emery  relates, 
that  having  made  one  Day  fome  Experiments  of  the 
Phofpborus  m  his  own  Houle,  he  left  unawares  a  little 
Bit  of  it  on  the  iable  of  the  Room.  The  Maid  in 
making  the  Bed,  canied  it  off  with  the  Blankets, 

which  fire  had  put  upon  it;  the  Perfon  who  laid  in  that 

Bed,  having  wale  d  in  the  Night,  becaufe,  perhaps, 
of  fome  Heat  he  felt,  perceived  that  the  Blanket  was 
on  Fire,  in  fact,  the  Phofpborus  having  been  excited 
by  the  Pleat  of  his  Body,  had  fet  the  B  anket  on  Fire 
and  had  made  a  great  Hole  in  it.  5 

.  3*  The  Air  lighting  the  Fire,  by  exciting  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  its  Parts,  renders,  likewife,  the  Phofpborus  lu¬ 
minous,  for  when  the  Matter  has  remained,-  fometimes, 
in  a  Botde  well  corked,  it  lights  no  more,  and  re-ai- 
fumes  its  Light,  when  Air  is  given  to  it;  by  uncork¬ 
ing  the  Bottle.  Notwithftanding  which,  fome  Ex¬ 
periments  made  at  Paris,  by  M.  Member gy  feem  to' 
fliew,  that  Air  is  not  always  neceffary  to  render  the 
Phofpborus  luminous.  A  very  little  Bit  of  the  folid 
Phofpborus  was  put  in  a  fmall  Glafs-Bottie,  to  which- 
had  been  adapted  a  fmall  Brafs-Cock,  which'  could  be 
introduced  into  another  Brafs-Cock,  of  another  Glafs- 
Bottle,  but  very  large.  The  Bottle  which  contained 
the  Phofpborus  was  heated,  and  the  Cock  of  that  Bottle 
applied  to  that  of  the  large  Bottle,  out  of  which  the 
Air  had  been  pumped.  As  foon  as  the  Cocks  were 
open’d,  the  Air  came  out  of  the  little  Bottle,  together 
with  large  Flafhes  of  Light,  the  little  Bottle  being  fe- 
parated  from  the  little  one,  the  Light  diminiftied  cm - 
fiderably,  and  was  even  feen,  fometimes,  almoft  er- 
tinguilhed  ;  the  Cock  was  open’d  to  let  the  Air  enter, 
and  prefcntly  the  Phofpborus  was  feen  to  light  again! 
Which,  notwithftanding,  the  Heat  of  the  Phofpborus 
diminiflied  much,  and  gave  but  a  dim  Light :  The 
Experiment  was  renewed,  a  large  Glafs-Bottle  was  a- 
dapted  to  the  little  one  which  contained  the  Phofpho - 
rus ,  and  the  Air  being  come  out  of  the  Botch*;  the 
Phofpborus  appeared  more  fhining  ;  on  the  contrary* 
when  the  Air  was  re-introduccd  into  it,  the  Phofpborus 
was  feen  extingui fiicd  ;  which  was  entirely  oppofitc  to 
what  happen’d  when  the  Bottle  of  the  Phofpborus  was 
fet  in  the  former  Experiment.  The  lame  Experiments 
were  repealed  feveral  Times,  and  the  fame  Thing  hap¬ 
pened  every  Time,  u  c.  that  the  Phofpborus  being 
hot,  loft  much  of  its  Light  when  the  Air  was  pump¬ 
ed  out  of  the  Bottle  it  was  contained  in;  and  lighted 
again  when  the  Air  was  introduced  into  it  anew.  The 
Phofpborus ,  on  the  contrary,  being  cold,  lighted  again 
when  the  Air  was  pumped  out  of  the  Bottle,  and  put 
cut,  by  the  Air  being  re-introduced  into  it.  It  fuflices 
to  have  related  the  two  Experiments,  the  molt  oppo- 
pofitc  to  each  other,  to  judge  what  might  happen, 
when  the  Phofpborus  is  not  lb  hot  as  in  the  firll,  nor 
fo  cold  as  in  the  fecund,  the  lead  Circumftance  cauling 
an  Alteration  in  the  Fix  per  uncut. 

What  is  the  moll  lurprizing  in  thofe  Experiments, 
is,  that  the  Air  renders,  fometimes,  the  Phofpborus 
luminous,  and  fometimes  extinguishes  it.  'i  o  lolvc 
that  Difficulty,  I  lay,  that  in  the  ii r  11  Experiment,  the 
greateft  Part  of  the  luminous  Matter  of  the  Pbojphorus 
was  expelled,  and  what  remained  in  the  Bottle,  after 
it  was  irparated  from  the  large  one,  being  diveftrd  of 
its  moll  iubtilc  Sulphurs,  was  not  capable  to  produce 
BE  rt 
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It  has  been  ob {lived  in  feverai 


it  mis  ucen  ucneivcu  in  levcrai  Men,  that  v'^ 
are  in  a  Pafiion,  or  in  a  violent  Agitation  ol'S-  ^  t:‘£? 
Hairs  fliine  like  Fire,  and  we  may  cafily  btli-!^  ^U“ 
has  been  laid  of  yllcxander  the  Great ,  that  wl  ’i^  w'a: 
Heat  of  a  Battle,  his  Eyes  darted  Fire,  becaufM  r‘:- 
then  an  extraordinary  Rapidity  of  Motion  to  \  ^’1Vc 
niours.  Linen,  which  has  been  kept  feven  or  '  !i*  ^L‘ 
on  the  Body  of  a  Man,  provided  it  has  all 
touch’d  his  Flefh,  becomes  luminous  ;  therefore  fl  i-nu' 
in  the  Summer,  a  Shirr,  at  the  Time  it  is  i,.r  *.nS» 

_ 7  on 
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gives  Light. 


What  I  have  faid  on  this  Subjeft  may  very  v-  }| 
for  a  general  Explication ;  but  when  we  defeend  ^ 


as  much  Light  as  before:  But  as  the  Matter  was  yet 
hot,  there  arofc  from  it  a  fufiicient  Quantity  of  Par¬ 
ticles  to  give  Light  when  the  Bottle  was  uncorked, 
and  as  the  Cold  condcnfes  the  fmall  Bodies,  and  makes 
them  lofe  much  of  their  Motion,  that  Pbofphorus  like- 
wife  loft  much  ofits  Force  in  cooling,  and  gave  but  a 
dim  Light.  When  the  Air  was  pumped  out  of  the 
Bottle,  the  Matter  appeared  more  Ihining,  and  by  its 
being  re-introduced  into  it,  it  was  exiinguillied.  The 
Rea fon  of  this  is,  that  the  Light  being  weak,  it  could 
not  preferve  icfelf  without  a  fufiicient  Proportion  oi 
Air,  and  there  was  enough  left  in  the  Bottle  *,  for  let 
the  Air  be  pumped  out  of  a  Vefiel  with  ever  fo  much 
F.xa6tnefs,  there  remains  always  a  little  in  it:  The 
Pbofphorus  was  extinguifhed  by  the  Introduction  ot  a 

great  Quantity  of  Air,  as  the  Snuff  of  a  Candle  is  ex-  tations  ;  which  caufes  that  of  feveral  lemblable  M* ^ 
tinguifhed  by  an  Air  a  little  too  ftrong ;  or  as  a  fmall  the  one  are  ihining,  and  the  others  not,  thou^hT5’ 
Fire  is  extinguiflied  by  too  much  Wind.  While  the  ^  *-u~  tri.i - •  .  o  they 

Pbofphorus  fuppiies  the  Place  with  Abundance  of  Mat¬ 
ter,  it  wants  much  Air  to  appear  luminous,  and  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  Air  would  not  be  fufficient  •,  there¬ 
fore,  while  the  Pbofphorus  was  hot,  it  gave  no  Light 
’till  the  Bottle  was  uncorked  ;  but  when  cooled,  as 
none  but  weak  Vapours  were  exalted  from  it,  then 
there  wanted  but  very  little  Air  to  render  it  luminous  ; 
and  when  too  much  was  introduced  into  the  Bottle,  it 
was  fuffocated. 


into 


Note  alfo,  That  the  burning  Pbofphorus  was  invented 
by  M.  KunkeU  Chymift  of  the  Eieiftor  of  Saxony  ^ 
brought  into  France  by  M.  Kraft ,  a  Phyfician  of 
Drefdcn ,  by  whom  it  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Boyle. 
In  1676,  M.  Elrbolt  publifhed  a  Treatife  exprefty  on 
it  at  Berlin ;  and  in  1680  Mr.  Boyle  publilhed  another 
in  Englijh ,  under  the  Title  of  Nobliluca.  M.  Homberg 
hrft  made  it  at  Paris  in  1679,  and  communicated 
the  Method  of  Preparation  to  the  Publick. 

When  we  confidcr  the  Phofphori ,  either  natural  or 
artificial ,  and  the  Experiments  made  on  them,  we  mult 
confefs  that  the  general  Caufe  of  the  Light  they  give, 
proceeds  from  a  too  great  Agitation  of  their  infenfible 
Parts  ■,  and  as  there  is  a  great  Appearance  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  Fire  is  but  a  very  violent  Motion  of  fmall  Bodies 
round  their  Centre,  it  may  be  faid  that  the  Parts  of  the 
Pbofphorus  have  received  the  fame  Determinations  by 
Fermentations,  or  by  Fire-,  for  Wood  is  luminous 
but  when  it  is  rotten  ;  /'.  e.  when  it  has  received  enough 
Fermqnfation,  for  its  moll  fubtile  Parts  to  be  moved 
with  Rapidity  round  their  Centre,  the  Bononian  Stone  is 
•luminous,  but  after  it  has  been  calcined  a  certain  Space  of 
Time.  A  Cat  is  not  luminous  in  its  Body,  but  if  you 
rub  him  hard  on  the  Back,  in  the  Night,  it  will  produce 
Eight  ;  bccaufc  in  irritating  the  Animal  by  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  rubbing,  you’ll  excite  an  Agitation  of  the  Spirits, 
much  {Longer  than  it  was  before  ;  and  it  may  be  laid, 
tn  Paffent ,  "that  a  Cat’s  Eyes,  which  light  in  the  Night, 
are  a  Kind  of  Pbofphorus.  A  Viper,  being  irritated, 
dim  Its  out  its  Tongue  with  lb  much  Rapidity,  that  it 
appears  all  on  Fire.  Several  little  Animals,  as  fome 
Kinds  of  Caterpillar.-,  and  Wood  Mille-Pedes,  or  Wood- 
Lice,  in  the  Night,  bccaufc  they  have  towards  the  Tail 
a  Matter  fo  very  fubtile,  that  it  produces  a  Kind  of  Fire; 
and  it  is  fo  r  die  fame  Reafon  of  the  Motion  oi  the  Parts, 
drat  l Vine  becomes  luminous.  What  has  given  Room 
to  wo:k  an  Urine  for  the  Dilcovery  of  this  is,  that  it  was 
obfci  vi  cl,  by  Chance,  that  in  Places  where  Urine  had 
tiood  tor  joine  Time,  Light  was  teen  in  the  Night. 

II  I  be  all.ed  why  the  greaull  Parts  cf  the  Mixts  do 
not  give  )  .iglit,  though  the  fame  Means  arc  ufu.1  to  put 
1  Lie i r  Pai ts  into  Motion  ? 

pil  anfw<  r,  that  .ill  the  Mixts  have  not  their  infenfible 
pans  dilj>o*,\l  lo  move  tliemfclves  widi  die  fame  Rapi¬ 
dity,  and  in  du:  lame  Manner,  as  thole  ubovc-mcntion'd  ; 
v. c  may  n;..L  a  Ham**  with  Wood,  but  wc  cannot  do 
with  a  Stour,  b:canl<*  we  cannot  give  the  lame  Deter¬ 
mination  to  the  Pan  1  of  a  .Stone  we  give  to  thole  of 
Wood  ;  Mixts,  to  give  Light  or  lure,  mull  be  com- 
pofei]  of  Itilpluirous  F.trticks  ;  lor  Sulphurs  are  very  iuf- 
t. piffle  ol  Motion. 

(  don’t  quell  ton  1  ur  ve  could  find  Phofphori  in  an  in- 
f , me  Number  01  Thing',  wheic  we  jW:  none  at  prclent, 
it  v/c  would  apply  curlclvts  to  ie.irdi  them. 


Particulars,  it  is  very  difficult  to  refolve  feveral  I) 

For  Inftance,  in  what  confifts  the  Difference  of  r  °llbtS: 

-  _  ___i.  •_!.  r  -  .  r r  r  .  a4 trnicn- 

m 

--  -  -  uiouaj]  A 

feem  to  have  received  the  fame  Elaborations  and  th  W 
Fermentations  in  an  equal  Time  ?  Why  fonie  having 
very  little  fermented  give  Light,  and  others  of  the' f 
Nature,  though  they  have  fermented  as  much  or 

give  none  ?  Why  certain  Sides  of  a  Matter  are  liimin^’ 
and  the  other  not  ?  One  fhould  know  perfeftly  tJ1P  5  °l]S> 

ture  and  Arrangement  of  the  Matter,  to  account  fo^  11 
thofe  Phenomena,  and  folve  all  thole  Difficulties  ^ 

We  find,  fometimes,  in  Butchers  Shops  Pjem  r 
Veal,  Mutton,  and  Beef,  which  fliine  in  the  hvj 

though  they  are  newly  killed,  and  others  killed  at  th’ 
fame  Time,  which  do  not  fliine.  L 

This  Phenomenon,  in  my  Opinion,  may  be  attributed 

to  two  Caufes,  the  firlt  to  the  Pafture  ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  in  certain  Countries  the  Grafs  is  more  fpirituous  than 
in  others,  and  therefore  gives  a  greater  Motion  t0  the 
Humours  of  the  Cattle  which  feed  upon  it,  and  a  Dif- 
pofition  towards  making  that  Pbofphorus.  The  fccond 
to  that  thofe  Beafts  may  have  been  more  over-heated  on 
the  Road,  than  the  others,  and  have,  perhaps,  been 
killed  before  they  were  cold  enough ;  for  the  Spirits,  be¬ 
ing  in  a  violent  Agitation,  do  not  entirely  lofe  their 
Motion,  though  the  Beaft  be  killed  ;  and  while  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  with  Rapidity,  the  Phofphom  appears ; 
but  when  the  Meat  begins  to  grow  Rale,  it  is  no  longer 
luminous,  becaufe  thofe  fubtile  Spirits  are  cither  diflipated, 
or  have  been  confounded  in  the  Meat,  by  a  new  Fer¬ 
mentation  begun. 

It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  if  the  Fbcfpkrus 
confifts  in  the  violent  Emotion  of  the  infenfible  Pans, 
(linking  Meat  fhould  rather  Ihinc,  than  that  newly  killed, 
fince  the  offenfivc  Smell  proceeds  wholly  from  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  Mixt,  which  having  loofcned  tlicmfelves  by 
Fermentation,  ftrike  in  their  Exaltation  the  olfaftory 
Nerve  ;  and,  therefore,  there  mull  be  a  greater  Motion 
of  the  Parts  in  {linking  Meat  than  in  that  which  fme lb 
nothing. 

To  this  I  anlvver,  that  what  caufes  that  the  Pboftk- 
rus  in  Meat  newly  killed,  is  a  Matter  much  more  in 
Motion,  and  much  more  fubtile,  than  that  which  caules 
the  ill  Smell  of  (linking  Meat;  it  is  a  Remnant  ol  the 
Spirits  which  did  run  with  a  prodigious  Swiltnds  in  the 
Body  ol  the*  Animal,  while  alive,  through  all  the  hub, 
and  for  want  of  a  Matter  in  that  Degree  oi  Motion, 
there  will  be  no  Pbofphorus  ;  no  more  than  ii  inlkunm-i- 
ble  Matters  were  not  put  in  a  very  rapid  Motion  ol  four 
infenfible  Parts,  they  would  produce  no.  Fire. 

Here  follows  the  Defcription  of  .1  Pbofphorus ,  oiao- 
vered  by  M.  llombcrg  : — Mix  exactly  together  one  f-'U 
of  Sal-Armoniac,  in  Powder,  and  two  ol  Quick 
flackcn  in  the  Air  ;  put  that  Mixture  in  a  C ruo.de,  u- 
Third  thereof  mull  be  left  empty  :  Place  that  bruu^ 
in  a  Furnace,  and  lurmund  it  with  Fire  to  nuke 
hot:  The  Matter,  which  will  Jwcll  in  melting, 
ftirred  with  an  Iron  Spatula,  Jt ft  it  fhotiki  11:11 '^f 
while  in  F'ulion  ;  it  mull  be  poured  into  a  leppei  n-! ; 


where  it  Will 


eongeai 


M  t 
I 


very  clean,  and  very  dry  j 
appear  of  a  grey  Colour. 

II  that  Matter  be  Ihicken  with  a  1  lamnui,  >! 
feen  in  an  Inllant  all  on  File,  in  that  Place  whui  it 
been  llrieken  ;  but  as  it  is  vety  bride,  the  l*x 
cannot  lie  repeated  o I  ten  ;  I  or  It)  loon  as  11  h  1 
into  Powtler  it  produces  no  longer  iis  klQ1- 
vent  that  Accident,  fmall  Bars  ol  Inm  or  Of Iu* ^ 
cd,  mull  be  clipped  in  the  Matter,  while  }(l  1,1 


u  i  till''*-*’ 

lb' 1  • 

Tu  p*- 

i.it* 
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r  '1  lc  that  they  may  be  covered  with  it ;  one 
ia  **■”“„  ’hofc  fmall  Bars  commodioufly,  and  make 

m’  ipfneriments  before  the  Matter  is  feparated  from 
fcvera  tnr  if  they  are  to  be  kept,  they  muft  be  put  m  a 

them  ’and  dry  Place?  tor  that  Matter  Srows  damP  ea%> 
jnddien gives  no  Light. 

That  the  Time  in  that  Operation  fixes  the  acid 
i*,f>  1  r  he  gai  Armoniac,  and  fets  the  volatile  Salts  at 

which,  difengaging  themfelves,  and  being 
’  ,  ^  out  by  the  Fire,  are  diffipated  in  the  Air. 
n  there  is  more  Appearance  that  the  Light,  which 
BU‘  „  out  0f  the  Matter  calcined,  when  ftricken,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  feme  volatile  Corpufcles,  which  being  con- 
nrred  in  the  fixt  Sal  Armoniac,  and  joined  with 
,s  jef£  0f  the  igneous  Particles  of  the  Lime,  move 

«ith  much  Rapidity,  when  they  are  excited  to  it. 

.... ,i(-0  that  Urine  is  not  the  only  Excrement  whence 
J'6  yning  Pbofpborus  has  been  extrafted.  M.  Hom- 
Icn  gave,  in  1710,  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  the 
Sciences  at  Paris,  the  Manner  of  ext  rafting  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  one  out  of  the  human  fecal  Matter,  or  grofs 
Excrements,  which  he  has  difeovered  after  much  La¬ 
bour  and  long  Application  :  The  Method  of  making 

it  is  as  follows : 

Take  four  Ounces  of  human  fecal  Matter,  newly  void¬ 
ed  of  a  common  Confidence,  and  as  much  Rocfi  Alum 
i  ;n* powder  5  incorporate  that  Alum  exactly  with  the 

(  fatter:  Put  the  Mixture  in  a  Skillet,  and  .ftir  it  with 
l  an  Iron  Spatula  on  a  moderate  Fire,  to  an  entire  Siccity, 

Iavkkd  the  Skillet  does  not  grow  red  hot  ;  pound  and 
cp  the  Powder,  which  mull  be  reduced  to  an  Ounce 
d  a  half,  or  thereabouts. 

Take  two  Drachms  of  that  Powder  *  put  it  in  a  Mat- 
afsofa  double  or  triple  Capacity,  with  a  Neck  fix  or 
•  (even  Inches  long,  and  corked  only  with  Paper  •,  put 
,at  Mattrafs  on  a  Crucible  on  the  Sand,  fo  that  the 
md  furrounds  the  whole  Body  thereof  *  place  the  Cru- 
hlc  in  a  Furnace  fix  Inches  deep,  and  eight  or  ten 
iches  of  Diameter ;  make  in  that  Furnace,  round  the 
rucible,  a  fmall  Fire  during  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour ; 
forwards  give  it  half  an  Hour  of  good  Fire,  and  laftly, 
n  Hour  of  very  flrong  Fire,  to  make  the  Matter  red 
iot;  there  will  come  out  a  thick  Smoak  *,  let  the  Cm- 
iblegrow  cold  ;  take  off  the  Mattrafs  by  little  and  little, 
nd  cork  it  with  a  good  Ct*rk  to  keep  it  for  Ufe. 

This  Powder  calcined  will  be  ycllowifh,  grey,  brown, 
)r  bluifli,  of  a  fulphurous  Smell. 

Iffomc  Portion  of  it  be  expofed  to  the  Air,  on  Paper, 
it  will  take  Fire  of  itfelf,  and  communicating  its  Flame 
:o  the  Paper,  be  con  fumed  with  it. 

To  preferve  it,  it  mull  remain  in  the  Mattrafs,  or  in 
1  glafs  Bottle  well  corked,  in  a  dry  and  dark  Place  ;  that 
newly  made  is  beft,  bccaufc  it  takes  Fire  looncr. 

Awr,  That  it  would  be  very  proper  to  dry  the  Fecal 
Matter  anti  the  Alum  together,  that  the  Mixture  may 
It  more  cxa6t ;  but  this  Drying  muft  be  done  at  feve- 
ral  different  Times,  to  hinder  the  Powder  from  grow¬ 
ing  lumpy  when  calcined  in  the  Crucible,  for  tliofe 
bumps  could  hinder  an  exalt  Calcination,  and  the  Pow¬ 
der  refusing  from  it  would  not  take  Fire  fo  cafily. 

Ibis  Pbofpborus  is  a  Kind  of  very  porous  Calx; 
which  takes  Fire  the  fooner,  that  the  igneous  Cpr- 
pukles,  which  have  impregnated  the  Pores  of  its  fix’d 
aMrc  found  in  it  in  great  Quantity. 

f  dm  Pbofpborus  be  expofed  to  the  Air  on  a  very  dry 
ipet,  it  will  not  take  Fire  fo  foon,  as  on  one  which 

ws  us  common  and  natural  Humidity,  bccaufc  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  the  Humidity  will  give  Room  for  the  ig- 
uiuu  articles  unfolding  themfelves,  and  dire dl  them- 
i,Vwt0  Motion  to  produce  Flame,  which  does  not 


ties  of  that  Stone.  It  is  true  that  an  Italian  having  at  - 
plied  himfelf  particularly  to  the  Refearch,  and  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Bononian  Stone ,  had  made  great  Progrefs  in 
it  i  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  he  had  opened  himfelf  to 
any  Body  on  that  Subject,  and  his  Secret  was  buried  with 
him. 

It  may  be  faid  that  M.  Homberg ,  a  German  Gentle¬ 
man,  fo  well  known  in  the  learned  World,  for  the  fine 
Difcoveries  he  has  made  in  natural  Philo fophy,  has  fet 
to  light  that  Stone,  which  was  then  almoft  forgotten  ; 
and  has  enriched  extremely  on  what  had  appeared  before 
with  Regard  to  it.  A  Journey  he  made  in  Italy  to  find 
it,  gave  Occafion  to  feveral  curious  Remarks,  I  have 
taken  from  him,  on  the  Places  where  that  Stone  is  found, 
on  its  Nature,  and  on  the  Means  of  preparing  it  well  to 
render  it  luminous. 

Though  the  Bononian  Stone  is  found  in  the  Neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  City  of  Italy ,  whence  it  borrows  its  Name  ; 
it  was  fo  little  known  in  that  City,  in  the  latter  End  of 
the  lad  Century,  that  no  Body  there  could  give  any 
News  of  it,  and  few  Perfons  had  heard  of  it  *,  which  is 
the  Reafon  why  Travellers  could  learn  nothing  about  it, 
and  the  gveateft  Part  of  them  imagined  that  the  Bononian 
was  a  Compofition,  the  Secret  whereof  was  loft. 

The  Bononian  Stone,  is  a  final!  grey  Stone,  heavy, 
though  tender,  fulphurous,  Ihining  in  feveral  Places,  of 
the  Bignefs  of  a  Walnut,  but  flat  and  uneven  on  its  Su- 
perficy.  It  is  always  difpofed  fo,  that  on  the  Side  oppo- 
lite  to  its  Prominency,  is  found  a  Cavity ;  it  commonly 
weighs  an  Ounce  and  a  half,  or  two  Ounces.  Being 
broke,  it  appears  in  Cryftals  very  near  like  the  Talc 
of  Monmarte  near  Paris.  One  of  thele  Stones  is  kept, 
for  Curiofity  Sake,  in  the  Cabinet  of  Aldovrandi  at  Bologna , 
where  I  have  feen  it,  which  weighs  two  Pounds  and  a 
half,  and  another  at  Rome,  weighing  five  Pounds ;  but 
thole  large  Stones  are  only  valuable  for  their  Rarity,  for 
they  are  not  the  beft  to  make  the  Pbofpborus ,  by  Reafon 
of  their  Opacity  ;  the  fmall  ones  are  much  better,  and 
particularly  the  moft  Aiming,  and  moll  full  of  Spots. 
Thofe  with  Veins  of  Vitriol,  or  Iron,  are  the  worfe. 
There  arc,  fometimes,  found  Bononian  Stones ,  cover’d  iu- 
perficially  with  a  thin,  white,  and  opake  Cruft;  thefc 
are  very  rare,  but  they  arc  the  beft. 

The  Bononian  Stone  is  found  in  feveral  Places  of  Italy, 
as  near  the  City  of  Roncario ,  at  Pradalbino,  at  the  Foot 
of  Mount  Paterno,  which  makes  Part  of  the  Alps,  and 
is  about  a  French  League  diftant  from  Bologna.  Father 
Kircher  fays,  that  he  has  found  fomc  near  the  Mine,  of 
Roch-Allum,  which  is  near  Tolfa ;  but  the  greateft 
Quantity,  and  the  bell  come  from  Mount  Paterno,  They 
are  not  eafily  difeover’d,  but  after  a  great  Shower  of  Rain 
which  ufiier’d  them  into  the  Brooks  it  has  formed, 
wafiies  them,  and  caufcs  that  they  are  diftinguifhed  irom 
the  other  Stones  of. the  Mountain,  by  fmall  Sparks  they 
have  on  their  Superficy.  The  Foot  of  Mount  Paterno, 
where  they  are  found  is  quite  fieri  lc,  but  the  Top, 
where  there  is  none,  is  fertile  in  Fruit-Trees,  Vineyards, 
and  Paftures. 

The  Preparation  or  Calcination  of  the  Bontminn  Stone, 
to  render  its  Sulphur  more  purified  and  more  exalted,  is 
made  in  the  following  Manner. 

Take  feven  or  eight  Bononian  Stones ,  and  rafp  off  the 
Superficy  till  all  the  heterogenous  Earth  be  entirely  fepa¬ 
rated  from  it.  Pulverize  one  or  two  of  the  beft  of 
thofe  Stones,  in  a  Brafs  Mortar,  and  fift  the  Powder 
through  a  very  fine  Scarce,  dip  your  Stones  one  alter  an¬ 
other  into  a  very  clear  Brandy,  and  cover  them,  after¬ 
wards,  all  over  with  your  Powder.  Have  a  fmall 
earthen  Furnace,  the  Grate  whereof  muft  be  made  of 
Brafs :  Meat  that  Furnace  with  two  or  three  lighted 
Coals,  and  when  thofe  Coals  arc  more  than  half  con- 
fuined,  Jill  the  Furnace  up  to  the  Chops,  with  Cinders  of 
an  Oven,  not  lighted,  and  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Walnut. 


Lio'\  i  n  «  .  PC!r  ,s  to°  dry  i  as  Quick-Lime  DiJbofe  gently  your  Stones  over  it,  and  cover  them 

fj.'s  J'ifc  without  Humidity. — Now  for  the  with  other  inch  Cinders,  and  of  the  fame  Bignefs,  till 


Pbofpborus. 


^lVL*  trt-‘ated  of  tlie  Bononian  Stone ,  have 
1U  h  ; Sketch  of  its  Nature  and  Efteds. 
ficvi^L0  1>0  CC }n  f  Manner,  which  (hews  plainly,  that 

Knji.nnC  ^iUhomed  the  Subjuft,  and  chat  tiny 
mgoi  the  greateft  and  moil  marvellous  Facul- 


the  Furnace  be  quite  lull  ;  put  the  Top  of  the  Furnace 
over  it,  and  let  the  Coals  burn  without  touching  it,  till 
it  be  quite  reduced  to  Allies.  When  the  Furnace  is 
cold,  take  off  the  'Fop,  and  the  Hearth  ;  you’ll  find  on 
the  Grate  your  Scones  well  calcined,  carry  grnrly  that 
Grate  on  white  Paper,  and  gather  them,  leparar.ng  bom 
them  the  Cruft  which  cnviions  them,  and  keep  them  in 

a  JLX 
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a  Box  with  Cotton  ^  prefave  likewile  the  Cruft,  after 
you’ll  have  reduced  it  into  a  fine  Powder. 

The  Stones  thus  calcined,  make  Phofpbori ,  which  be¬ 
ing  expofed  for  a  Moment  to  the  open  Light  of  the 
Day,  either  in  a  Yard  or  in  a  Street,  and  afterwards 
carry  them  quickly  to  a  dark  Place,  they’ll  appear  for  a 
little  Time  like  lighted  Coals,  without  a  fallible  Meat, 
then  they  go  out  by  Degrees.  If  thofe  Stones  are  ex¬ 
pofed  anew  to  the  Light,  they  kindle  as  before.  They 
remain  thus  Phofphori ,  for  two,  three,  and  four  Years, 
according  as  they  are  expofed  more  or  id's  often  to  the 
Light:  And  when  they  have  loft  their  Virtue,  it  may 
be  re  do  red  by  calcining  them  anew,  and  obferving  the 
fame  Circumftances  as  before,  but  their  Light  is  more 
dim. 

The  Cruft  reduced  into  Powder,  is  likewife  a  very  fine, 
and  very  luminous  Phofpborus ,  after  it  has  been  expofed 
to  the  Light.  Several  different  luminous  Figures  can 
be  made  of  that  Powder,  by  drawing  ffrft  thofe  Figures 
on  Paper  or  Wood,  with  Whites  of  Eggs,  and  fpread- 
ing  over  them,  while  the  Lines  are  yet  humid,  the  lu¬ 
minous  Powder  that  it  may  flick  every  where.  Thofe 
Figures  muft  be  left,  afterwards,  to  dry  in  the  Shade. 
When  dry,  they  are  put  in  a  Frame,  and  covered 
with  a  Glafs,  that  they  may  be  touched  no  more.  When 
it  is  wanted  to  render  thofe  Figures  luminous,’  they  muft 
be  expofed  thus  framed,  and  covered  with  the  Glafs,  to 
the  Light,  and  carried  afterwards  to  a  dark  Place. 

A  luminous  Cryflal  can  alfo  be  made,  in  filling  exa£tly 
with  that  Powder,  a  final!  Cryftal-Bottle,  and  corking  it 
well,  fo  that  it  may  be  open’d  no  more.  It  will  produce 
an  Effect  like  that  of  the  Stones,  and  its  Light  will  laft 
longer,  but  will  be  more  dim. 

Note,  That  the  firft  who  took  a  Fancy  to  calcine  the 
Bononian  Stone  was  a  Shoemaker,  called  Vincenzo  Ca • 
fuarolo ,  Fool  enough  to  negledt  his  Profeffion,  to  turn 
Alchymift.  That  Man  taking  a  Walk,  at  the  Foot 
of  Mount- P at  erno,  gather’d  fome  of  thofe  Stones,  in 
which  he  imagined  he  could  find  Silver,  becaufe  they 
glitter  like  Silver,  and  are  very  heavy  •,  but  inftead  of 
finding  Silver,  or  any  other  Metal  in  calcining  them, 
he  found  by  a  marvellous  Accident  the  Phenomenon 
we  fee  in  them.  Poterius ,  Montalbus ,  Maginus ,  Li¬ 
ce!  us  Mcnzelus ,.  and  feveral  other  Authors  have  wrote 
nf  this  Stone,  and  given  the  Manner  of  calcining 
it,  'but  their  Dclcriptions  arc  of  no  Ufe,  becaufe 
one  cannot  fucceed  in  following  what  they  have  faid. 

As  the  Bononian  Stone  is  very  tender,  its  Superficy 
is  cafily  carried  off'  with  a  Ralp  •,  if  any  Earth  re¬ 
mains,  there  remain  Spots  after  Calcination,  where 
there  appears  no  Light.  If  one  was  to  calcine  the 
Stone  without  wrapping  it  in  the  Powder  of  a  like 
Stone,  it  would  produce,  after  Calcination,  but  very 
few  Sparks  of  a  very  weak  Light  *,  therefore  it  is  ne- 
cefiary  to  obferve  cxadtly  my  Dcfcription.  What 
gave  Occafion  to  M.  Ilomberg  to  prepare  it  in  this  Man¬ 
ner,  entirely  unknown  before  his  Time,  is,  that  on  a 
Journey,  carrying  fome  of  thofe  Stones  along  with 
him,  by  rubbing  againft  one  another,  they  formed 
a  Du  ft,  which  (luck  to  them  in  Part  ;  and  as  he 
calcined  them  in  that  Condition,  without  feparating 
the  Dull,  lie  found,  after  Calcination,  that  the  Places 
where  that  Dull  had  ftuck,  were  much  more  luminous 
than  the  other. 

The  Powder  muft  be  fubtile  to  (lick  to  the 
Stone,  and  to  take  better  the  Light  after  Calcina¬ 
tion  :  For  the  Light  faftening  only  on  the  Superficy, 
the  fubtile  Powder  will  have  much  more  of  it  than  a 
coarfer,  which  has  k-fs  Surfaces.  —  This  Powder  muft 
be  made  of  the  molt  fixed  Stones,  the  cleaned,  and 
the  molt  cranfparent  i  becaufe  the  luminous  Brightncfs 
of  the  calcined  Stone,  proceeds  entirely  from  the 
Goodncls  of  the  Powder  which  has  covered  them. 
Ikul,  and  opakc  Bononian  Scones  have  been  wrapped 
in  very  good  Powder,  and  thofe  Stones,  have  well 
anlwcrcd  the  Purpofe.  On  the  contrary,  very  fine  and 
n  an  (parent  ones  have  been  cover’d  with  Powder  made 
ol  bad  Stones,  and  thofe  line  Stones  have  produced 
no  more  Elfikt,  than  if  they  had  been  calcined,  with¬ 
out  being  covered  with  Powder,  e,  that  they  were 
J<  .tree  luminous, 

J  he  Powder  mull  be  made  in  a  Brafi  Mortar, 

J. 

1 


otherwife  the  Stone  cover’d  with  ft,  Wouu 
come  luminous,  though  ever  fo  exaftly  T'  ^ 
fome  have  been  pounded  in  Mortars' » * 
ble,  Porphiry,  or  Cryftal;  and  the  Operation  l  ^ar“ 
ways  tnifcarrted  ;  that  fame  Powder  has  been  ^  a1' 
over  again,  in  a  Brafs  Mortar,  and  it  has  beeiT  r!?ed 
the  fame  Stones,  which  have  appear’d  a  on 

nous  after  Calcination  ;  but  the  Powder  wh'h 
been  made  in  an  Iron-Mortar,  was  but  vervVf  ^ 
refted  in  the  Brafs  one';  and  gave  icarce  any  r  *  i Cor* 
the  Stone  wrapped  in  it.  There  muft  be  in  t  JTt  iQ> 
thing  prejudicial  to  that  EfFed,  and,  on  the  cnn!°me* 
Brafs  agrees  with  the  Nature  of  the  Sronn 
Marble,  Porphiry,  and  Cryftal,  they  want  «rf,- 
what  the  Brafs  has  to  fuit  the  Stone ;  but  h  ^  ^ 
thofe  Matters  do  not  communicate  fo  hurrfiii 
fions  to  it,  as  Iron  does.  The  bad  Qualrv  0f\pref' 

with  that  Refpeft,  proceeds  perhaps,  from  chatthe 
vitriolick  acid  of  that  Metal,  uniting  with  rhP  q  i 
phur  of  the  Stone,  which  is  much  exalted  fiv-c  -7 
that  it  hinders  the  Light  from  lighting  ft,’  t0  ° 


light  in  its  Turn. 


One 

wet  the  Stone,  provided  the  Water  be  very  clear7'  i 
leaves  no  Sediment  *  fome  have  ufed  even  aria  qL*- 
which  have  fucceeded  as  well  as  Brandy  *  it ZTl 

to  make  the  Powder  flick  to  it  the  better]  and  fori„t 
Kind  of  Cruft  upon  it.  d 

The  Furnace  ufed  for  the  Calcination  of  the  Bona 
nian  Stone ,  muft  be  made  of  the  fame  Matter  all  other 
portative  Furnaces  are  made  of :  It  muft  be  round 
bout  a  Foot  high,  without  the  Dome ,  and  very  near 
half  a  Foot  Diameter.  It  muft  have  two  Regifters  to 
manage  the  Fire :  It  muft  be  cover’d  with  a  fmal{ 
Dome,  to  make  the  Fire  reverberate  on  the  Matter 
The  Grate  muft  be  of  Brafs,  for  if  of  Iron,  it  would 
perhaps  as  much  prejudice  the  Stone,  as  an  Iron  Mor¬ 
tar  does ;  and  if  of  Earth,  the  Fire  could  not  be  vio¬ 
lent  enough,  befides  that  Brafs  helps  towards  ren¬ 
dering  the  Stone  luminous.  Copper  does  net  produce 
fo  good  an  Effett,  becaufe,  perhaps,  it  contains  no 
Calaminaris  ;  for  it  may  happen,  that  that  Stone  may 
communicate  fome  Vapours  to  the  Bononian  Stone  in 
the  Calcination,  and  open  the  Pores  thereof  to  render 
its  Sulphur  more  fufceptible  of  the  Impreflion  of  Light. 
It  is  proper  the  little  Furnace  fhould  be  divided  in  nvo 
Parts,  that  when  the  Fire  is  extinguilhed,  the  upper 
Part  thereof  may  be  cafily  taken  off,  to  gather  the 
calcined  Stone. 

As  the  firft  Coal  put  in  the  Furnace  ferns  only  to 
heat  it,  it  fuffices  thar  it  be  common  Coal;  but  if  the 
fame  Coal  was  ufed  during  the  Calcination,  that  Coal, 
in  cracking,  Ihaking  the  Stones  might  chance  to  let 
fail  the  Powder  which  is  round  them  ;  the  Cinders  of 
Bakers  is  the  moft  commodious ;  ami  thofe  Cinders 
muft  not  be  bigger  than  Walnuts,  left  they  fhould 
make  a  too  violent  Fire  ;  neither  are  they  to  be  too 
final  1,  for  Fear  they  fhould  (mother  the  Fire,  and 
hinder  the  Calcination  from  being  perfeft. 

The  Stone  retains  the  Colour  of  the  Fire  which  has 
been  given  to  it  i  therefore  when  the  Fire  can  be  made 
white,  the  Light  of  the  Stone  appears  wliirifln  it 
violet,  the  Light  will  be  violet ;  it  green,  the  Stone 
will  have  a  green  Light ;  if  yellow,  the  Stone  will 
give  a  yellow  Light ;  but  when  one  wants  to  excite 
thofe  Colours,  Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  ufe  fixed 
Matters,  they  muft  be  entirely  volatile,  left  they  fhould 
leave  a  Scurf  on  the  Stone,  which  would  hinder  its 

Light.  .  ...  r 

When  lie  is  contented  with  calcining  the  Stone  as  1 
have  deferibed  it,  without  adding  any  Artifice  to  the 
Fire ;  it  reprefents  always  a  red  hot  Coal,  uniefc  it 
contains  fome  Part  of  the  Metal  or  Mineral,  li  up-¬ 
takes  of  Copper,  it  gives  a  grcenilh  or  bluilh  Colour  j 
if  of  Iron,  it  is  opake,  and  worth  nothing;  d  °*'1 
Armoniac,  the  Light  is  whitilh  :  The  Stones  cow* 
naturally  with  the  white  and  thin  Cruft  abovenun 
tioned,  take  a  blue  or  green  Light.  , 

If  the  Stones  have  a  ycllowifli  Colour,  w  ,ta, 
out  of  the  Furnace,  they  arc  good  to  receive  pg  » 
but  when  they  have  grey,  white,  or  blank  hpot$t 
do  not  fiiinc.  ny 
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The  Furnace  muft  be  quite  cold  before  die  Stones 
ire  taken  out,  for  if  it  was  yet  hot,  they  would  tall 

^ufpowder  fafteri’d  round  the  Stone  by  Means  of 
.  or,Jv,  dries  up,  during  the  Calcination,  into  a 
‘heft.  and  often  little  Bits  thereof  fall  from  it  into 
^rU A fhes.  That  Accident  is  prejudicial  to  the  Ope- 
^  n  for  the  Stone  is  but  very  little  luminous  in 

TTe  Places  which  the  Powder  has  left  off. 

If  bvVome  Accident  the  Stones  were  not  become  lu- 
.  us  after  the  Calcination,  the  Operation  fliould  be 
and  by  obferving  the  fame  Circumftances, 

,.ev  could  be  made  good. 

1  The  Stones  calcined  anew,  after  they  have  ferved 
three,  or  four  Years,  though  they  re-affume  a 
^hitilh  Light?  are  never  f°  luminous  as  after  the  firfl 

Calcination. 

After  the  firfl:  Calcination,  the  Stones  quit  eafily  the 
Powder  or  fmall  Cruft  formed  on  them  ;  but  after 
lev  have  been  calcined  a  fecond  Time,  it  (ticks  falter; 
the  Reafon  is,  that  after  the  firfl  Calcination,  there  is 
much  more  Sulphur  on  the  Superficy  of  the  Stone, 
than  there  was  after  the  fecond,  and  that  Sulphur  that 
jsoily}  hinders  the  Cruft  from  fattening  to  the  Stone. 

The  Bononian  Stone  acquires  by  Calcination  a  ful- 
phurous  Smell,  very  much  like  that  proceeding  from 
the  Pbofphorus  made  witli  Urine  or  Lye,  drawn 
from  a  Mixture  of  Lime  and  Orpimcnt,  but  much 

weaker. 

If  the  Bononian  S tone  calcined,  be  left  fome  times 
on  a  Piece  of  Brafs,  polilhed  on  its  Superficy,  the 
Brafs  will  take  the  Colour  of  Silver,  not  only  in  the 
Place  touched  by  the  Stone,  but  all  round,  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  Penetration  made  in  the  Brafs  by  the 
[aline  Sulphur  of  the  Scone,  which  having  changed  the 
Difpofition  of  the  exterior  Parts  of  the  Metal,  there 
happens  to  our  Sight  a  Reflection  of  Light  different 
from  that,  which  happen’d  when  we  look  on  the 

Brafs. 

The  calcined  Stone  muft  be  left  to  cool  before  it  is 
expofed  to  the  Light :  For  it  does  not  become  fo  lu¬ 
minous  while  hot,  as  when  it  is  cold.  It  does  not  ful- 
fice,  to  render  it  luminous,  to  make  it  receive  the 
Light  in  a  clofe  Place,  as  in  a  Room,  Hall,  &c.  but 
it  is  neceffary  to  expofe  it  with  the  Hand,  out  at  a 
Window,  in  the  Street,  in  a  Yard,  or  any  other  fuch 
Place,  that  the  Kays  of  Light  may  fall  perpendicularly 
upon  it;  but  it  muft  not  be  immediately  to  the  Sun, 
for  the  Light  it  would  take  then  would  not  be  fo  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  the  Sun,  befides,  would  wear  it  out  too 
loon  by  its  Heat,  in  carrying  off  too  many  of  the 
Particles  of  the  Sulphur  which  are  neceffary  to  it. 

It  takes  a  finer  Light  at  Sun’s  Setting,  than  when  it  is 
much  above  the  Horizon,  but  it  takes  none,  after  the 
Sun  is  fet,  tho*  it  be  Day-light  yet.  During  the  thick- 
eft  Clouds  and  darkeft  Tern  pelts,  provided  the  Sun  be 
on  the  Horizon,  it  becomes  more  luminous  than  in  a 
dear  Sky;  but  never  in  the  Night  ;  and  very  little  by 
the  Moon’s  Light ;  and  ftill  left  by  that  of  a  Flam¬ 
beau.  The  Air  avails  it  nothing  ;  for  if  after  it  has  been 
pumped  out  of  a  Bottle,  the  Stone  is  flntt  in  it  clofe 
with  a  Glitls-Cork,  and  Sealing-Wax,  and  that  Bottle 
expofed  to  the  Light,  the  Stone  will  receive  as  much 
though  it  be  in  the  Vacuum,  as  if  it  was  out  of 
tlic  Bottle ;  but  as  it  is  cover’d  with  GJal’s  or  Cryftal, 
its  Fire  docs  not  appear  fo  bride,  becaufe  the  Rays 
darted  from  it,  being  a  little  broken  in  palling  thro* 
thole  tran (parent  Walls,  do  not  llrikc  the  Retina  with 
io  much  Force,  as  when  it  is  naked.  The  Differences 
between  this*  Phofphortts-,  and  that  made  of  Urine,  is, 
tint  this  wants Laght,  and  the  other  wants  but  Air. 

10  be  m  a  Condition  to  con  filler  well  the  lumi- 
j10lls  Btiglitncft  ol  the  Bononian  Stone,  the  Place  mull 
b-  darken’d,  and  one  muft  remain  fometimes  in  the 
bounty,  before  he  looks  at  it ;  and  this  mull  be 
obfiTved  particularly  in  a  clear  Day  ;  l  or  in  a  dark  one, 
Mien  it  rains,  there  needs  no  fuch  Precaution  ;  for  our 
hyes  being  not  then  tiled  to  a  great  Light,  arc  more 

c‘TjiUe  to  difeern  that  of  the  Stone. 

i  w  Vmonian  Stom\  is  only  luminous  in  its  Sur- 
.ac’'  *or  h  be  biokcn  it  fhews  no  Light  inlide ;  it 
ls  tr/lH‘>  diat  il  that  Inlide  was  calcined,  it  would  an* 
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pear  luminous  like  the  reft  on  its  Superficy.  The 
Powder  which  has  ferved  to  cover  the  Stones  dining 
the  Calcination  being  expofed  to  the  Light,  and  after¬ 
wards  carried  in  a  dark  Place,  appears  all  on  Fire  on  iri 
Surface  ;  but  if  it  be  ftirred,  the  Powder  which  was  un¬ 
derneath  is  opakc  ;  if  it  be  fpread,  and  expofed  anew 
to  the  Light,  all  that  is  feen  of  it  appears  luminous. 

,  Having  thus  far  related  the  marvellous  Effects  of  the 
Bononian  Stone ;  it  will  not  be  improper,  next,  to  re  a  ft  n 
on  them,  and  to  explain,  as  clearly  as  poffible,  how  that 
Stone  is  impregnated  with  the  Light ;  which  to  do  with 
fome  Order,  we  fliould  con  fid  er  two  Things,  viz .  what 
Light  is,  and  what  Difpofition  the  Scone  muft  have  to 
receive  it ;  but  as  I  have  already  treated  the  firfl:  in  the 
Op  ticks,  nothing  elfe  remains  but  to  explain  the  Lift. 

The  Bononian  Slone,  as  1  have  obferved  already,  is  full 
of  Sulphur,  but  that  Sulphur  before  Calcination  is  fo  well 
united  with  the  other  Principles  which  com  pole  the 
Stone,  that  it  does  not  appear,  and  this  is  no  more  lu¬ 
minous  than  the  other  Stones.  The  Fire  opening  its 
Pores,  caufes  thereby  the  Exaltation  of  the  Sulphur,  the 
greaceft  Part  whereof  is  loft  in  the  Air  ;  though  there  re| 
mains  ftill  much  of  it,  (lopped  by  the  Powder  the  Stone 
is  cover’d  with.  If  it  was  calcined  lefs  than  I  have 
preferibed;  its  Pores  would  not  be  fuificiently  open’d,  nor 
its  Sulphur  enough  in  Motion  ;  it  may  even  happen, 
that  a  Part  of  the  coarfe  Sulphur  which  is  di  IT  pared 
fir  ft,  would  obftrudt  the  Effect  of  the  Stone  was  it  to 
remain  in  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  calcined  longer, 
there  would  be  a  too  copious  Evaporation  of  the  Sulphur, 
by  the  Adlion  of  the  Fire,  and  the  Stone  would  pro¬ 
duce  little  or  no  Effedl,  which  happens  when  it  is  not 
covered  with  the  Powder  of  another  Stone  ;  for  the  Sul¬ 
phur,  then;  coming  out  with  too  great  Facility,  is  almolt 
entirely  loft,  and  the  Stones  take  but  very  little  Light, 
whereas  that  Powder  not  only  (lops  Part  of  the  volatilized 
Sulphur,  but  furnifhes  fome  itfelf.  The  fulphurcus 
Smell  the  Stone  has  after  Calcination,  (hews  very  well 
that  there  is  much  Sulphur  left  in  it;  it  is  evidenced  then, 
by  all  Experiments,  that  the  calcined  Stone  which  takes 
Light,  contains  a  very  exalted  Sulphur,  the  infallible 
Parts  whereof  fly  to  the  Surface. 

This  pre-fuppofed  as  a  Thing,  which  to  me  appears 
unqueftionable,  I  fay,  that  the  Bononian  S/one  calcined, 
becomes  luminous  when  expofed  to  Day-light,  becaufe 
the  Light,  which  is  a  Fire,  lights  the  fupcrficia ISu I  jhur, 
and  makes  it  appear  Burning-hot,  in  the  lame  Manner 
the  Fire  lights  a  Coal.  Let’s  fee  iiTJI  account  for  all  the 
Experiments,  and  if  I’ll  be  capable  to  folve  all  the  Dif¬ 
ficulties. 

The  Bononian  Stone  in  the  Calcination,  has  been  re¬ 
duced  into  a  Kind  of  Calx,  and  there  is  much  Appear¬ 
ance,  that  in  the  Room  of  the  Sulphurs  which  have  been 
exalted  from  it,  have  been  introduced  igneous  Particles, 
which  have  entangled  themfeives  in  the  ramous  Parti¬ 
cles  of  thofe  left.  Thofe  igneous  Particles  can  contri¬ 
bute  much  towards  rendering  the  Sulphur  of  the  Scone 
fufceptible  of  that  Fire  of  Light.  For  though  they  be 
Unit  in  the  Pores  of  the  Matter  as  in  little  Cells,  they 
notwithftanding  make  fome  Effort  by  their  Motion  to 
fally  out ;  and  they  volatilize  and  divide  the  Parts  of  that 
Sulphur  fo  fubtiliy,  that  the  weakeft  Fire,  which  is  that 
of  the  Light,  weaken’d  by  Clouds,  is  capable  to  light  it. 

When  the  Stone  is  on  Fire,  it  does  not  appear  lumi¬ 
nous  in  Day-light,  becaufe  our  If  yes  being  drenched  with 
a  greater  Light,  is  uncapable  of  perceiving  that  little 
Fire,  very  near  ns  we  do  not  di,'.irguifh  the  Light  of  the 
Moon  while  the  Sun  is  on  our  Horizon  ;  but  when  the 
Place  where  the  Experiment  is  to  be  made,  is  darken’d, 
the  Light  of  the  Day  finking  the  Eyes  no  long  *r,  the 
Fire  of  the  Stone  is  feen  in  all  its  Brightneft,  Leaf  Fire 
Lifts  about  half  a  Quarter  ol  an  Hour,  and  no  longer, 
for  that  Fire,  weaken’d  by  Degrees,  is  extiVgudh- 
cd  at  Lift,  becaufe  the  lighted  Particles  of  the  Sulphur 
being  environ’d  with  a  great  Quantity  of  [ernftri.il 
Matter,  have  not  Strength  enough  to  continue  their 
Motion  of  the  Fire,  and  mull  be  lighted  again  at  the 
Light,  if  one  wants  they  fliould  burn. 

But  there  oeeun;  here  a  Difficulty,  which  is  to  know 
why  the  Stone  appears  lels  luminous,  when  expofed  yet 
hoc  to  the  Light,  than  when  it  is  quite  cold  :  For  :t 
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Teems  that  its  Sulphurs  being  puflied  with  more  Rapt- 
dity  to  the  Circumference,  while  it  remains  hot,  ttun 
when  it  is  grown  cold,  it  fhould  like  wife  take  more  uc 
and  appear  more  luminous. 

This  Objection  may  be  anfwered  in  two  Manners  •,  tne 
flrft,  that  it  may  happen  that  the  Sulphur  has  been  more 
inflamed  while  the  Stone  remained  hot,  than  when  it  be¬ 
came  cold  ;  but  that  the  Sulphur  burning  with  too  much 
Impctuofity,  its  Fire  has  been  rarifled  in  fuch  a  Manner 
that  it  is  not  fo  vifible  as  when  it’s  fixed.  Juft  as  lighted 
Coals  have  much  more  Colour,  than  the  Flame  of  Wood 

which  is  a  Fire  much  more  exalted. 

The  fecond  Anfwer  is,  that  as  more  Sulphur  riles  to 

the  Surface  of  the  Stone  while  yet  hot,  than  when  it  is 

cold,  as  that  Sulphur  can  uflier  along  with  it  a  great 

Quantity  of  coarfe  Particles,  the  Light  which  is  a  very 

iubtilc  Fire,  has  not  the  Strength  to  inflame  it  fo  ealily  ■, 

whereas  when  the  Stone  is  cold,  the  exalted  Sulphur 

which  flies  to  its  Superficy,  being  much  more  lubtiie, 

becaufe  the  coarfer  Particles  thereof  are  precipitated  in 

the  Stone,  has  much  more  Proportion  with  the  Strength 

oi  the  Light,  and  therefore  is  eafier  inflamed. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  there  is  a  great  Number  oi 
Sulphurs,  and  fulphurous  Matters,  which  appear  to  us 
much  exalted  and  rarifled,  as  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  Cam- 
phir,  &c.  which  are  not  inflamed  at  the  Light. 

To  this  i  anfwer,  that  as  thofe  Sulphurs  have  not  fo 
much  Subtility  nor  Delicacy  in  their  Parts,  as  that  ot 
the  Bononian  Stone  *,  they  want  a  Fire  much  more  ma¬ 
terial  than  Light,  to  put  them  into  Motion  and  inflame 

them. 

The  Fire  which  appears  on  the  Bononian  Stone ,  is  not 
capable  to  burn  or  to  heat  the  Skin  when  applied  to  it, 
becaufe  its  being  too  delicate,  it  has  not  Strength  enough 
to  hurt  or  fhakc  the  Nerves  lb  as  to  make  Impreiiion 

on  them.  o  , 

When  the  Stone  is  expofed  to  the  Sun,  it  not  only 

wears  it  out  by  a  too  quick  Diflipation  of  its  Sul¬ 
phur,  but  hinders  it  like  wife  from  appearing  fo  lumi¬ 
nous,  for  the  fame  Keafons  I  have  mentioned,  in  fpe  a  Ic¬ 
ing  of  the  Heat  of  that  Scone,  at  its  coming  out  oi 
the  Fire.  There  is  the  fame  Appearance  that  the  li¬ 
vening  Light,  a  little  before  the  Sun-fetring,  or  that 
of  a  rainy,  or  dark  Day,  is  more  proportioned  to 
the  Sulphur  of  the  Stone,  than  a  very  clear  or  fair 
Day,  fince  it  appears  with  more  Lull  re  at  tnat  I  line. 
There  wants  but  very  little  Fire  to  light  a  very  fma  1 
Quantity  of  fulphurous  Matter  a  too  large  Fire  Aval- 
lows  it,  and  hinders  it  from  being  feen  to  burn.  I  he 
Sulphur  of  the  Stone  being  much  exalted,  a  weak  Fire 
fufflees  to  light  it.  It  mull  be  oblerved  notwithllanding, 
that  a  Light  which  is  too  far  diilant  from  the  Sun,  is  a 
too  weak  Fire  to  light  well  that  Sulphur,  lor  when  the 
Stone  is  expoled  to  the  Light  which  remains  alcei  Sun- 
fet,  or  to  Moon-light,  or  to  that  of  a  Flambeau,  it 

becomes  but  very  little  luminous. 

It  is  very  Uirprizing,  that  that  Stone  be  capable  to 

receive  the  Light  for  four  Years  fucceflivcly,  and  even 
longer,  which  makes  me  believe  that  the  fame  fulplui- 
rous  Particles  which  appear  in  Fire  can  be  extinguifhed, 
and  lighted  again  a  vail  Number  of  Times,  before  they 
arc  d iff  pared,  though  we  mull  believe  that  iome  Part 
thereof  is  con  fumed,  every  Time  the  Stone  is  rendered 
luminous  v  but  it  may  happen  likewile,  that  that  Imall 
Fire  ratifies  and  exalts  other  Fire  from  the  Infide  ot  the 
Stone,  which  takes  the  Place  of  that  which  is  loll. 

The  Delicacy  of  the  fulphurous  Particles  which  fly  to 
the  Superficy  of  the  Stone,  mull  be  very  great,  fince  by 
pulveiizing  only  the  Powder  it  is  covered  with  in  an 
iron  Mortar,  the  Imprcllion  that  Powder  can  take  then 
of  the  Metal,  let  it  he  ever  fo  little,  is  capable  to  hinder 

the  Stone  from  receiving  Light.  _ 

'l'hc  Stone  takes  a  Light  ol  the  lame  (  olour  oi  the 

j-ire  which  has  been  given  to  it  in  the  Calcination,  be- 
caull*  its  Sulphur  having  tinged  it  fell  with  that  Colour, 
when  lighted  by  the  Light  it  mull  produce  one  like  if. 
The  Sulphur  lakes  likesvife  the  Colour  ol  any  metallic]; 
Imprcllion  it  receives  from  the  Stone,  or  makes  a  bluifh, 
green  ill),  or  Miitilh  Light,  according  to  the  Nature  or 
Colmn  of  thole  metallic!;  Mailers,  lor  the  lame  Keaton. 

Alter  the  moll  inflammable  fulphurous  Particles  id 
ihe  Stone  have  been  eniiicly  conlumed  by  the  Fire  of 


the  Light,  which' happens  in  the  Space  of  cVcral 
as  already  obferved  j  it  is  calcined  anew,  t0  exalt ^r'! 
rarify  the  Sulphur  left  in  it,  and  render  it  capable  0fqia 
ing  inflamed  by  the  Light.  But  as  it  is  neither  in 


inflamed  by  the  eight.  i5ut  as  it  is  neither  f0  f  ,i  i  ‘ 
nor  fo  fufceptible  of  Motion  as  that  of  the  fir  ft  op¬ 
tion,  its  Fire  is  neither  lb  quick  nor  fo  bright.* 

The  Powder  feraped  from  the  Stone  after  CaicV 
being  fpread  on  Paper  and  expofed  to  Light,  takeMn0^ 
more  Fire  from  it  in  Proportion  than  the  Stone  jrn- 
becaufe  the  outward  Surfaces  of  the  Parts  of  the  P0  \ 
have  been  all  lighted,  and  take  up  much  more  Room  h 
that  of  the  Stone.  _  ^  Ulan 

It  is  often  objeded,  that  if  it  is  true  that  the  Li  oh 
of  the  Bononian  Stone  calcined,  proceeds  from 

Sulphur  has  been  lighted  by  the  Fire  of  the  Lklu  ^ 
was  neceflary  as  well  to  form  that  Fire  as  to  keen  u  ]f 
which  notwirhftanding,  we  fee  that  the  Stone  and  ! 
Powder  calcined,  take  and  maintain  their  Lblit^v 
vacuo.  & 

I  anfwer,  that  the  fulphurous  Particles  of  the  St0~, 
being  fuppofed  of  a  Delicacy  proportioned  to  the  Fir- 
of  the  Light ,  there  wants  no  Air  cither  to  |Ju 
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them  or  to  keep  them  on  Fire  *,  for  if  Light  pahes 
maintains  itfelf  in  vacuo ,  it  can  likewife  iight  a  Vc‘v 
lubtiie  Sulphur  in  vacuo ,  and  keep  it  on  fire:  Bur  jV 
this  Anlwer  does  not  feem  fatisfaftory  to  thofe  {\v‘> 
make  the  Objection,  and  they  arc  refolvcd  on  havin', 
Air  to  light  the  Bononian  Stone ,  we’ll  find  as  much  of  a 
as  is  neceflary,  in  what  is  called  Vacuum ,  fince  the  A- 
cannot  be  entirely  exhaufted  out  of  a  Glafs  Vffftj  a 
fma  11  Quantity  thereof  remaining  flill  in  it,  and  that 
Quantity  mu  ft  fufflee  to  light  fo  Lubtiie  a  Sulphur. 

But  we  ought  not  to  confider  that  Fire  as  a  common 
one,  which  is  fed  and  kept  up  by  coarfe  Matters,  and 
can  neither  be  made  nor  fubfift  without  Air  becaufc 
it  is  the  Air  which  excites  and  maintains  the  Motion  of 
the  Parts  of  the  common  combuftible  Matter 5  but  our 
Fire  of  Light  is  of  a  much  greater  Delicacy,  its  being 
formed  and  kept  up  by  the  Motion  of  a  very  fubtiic 
Matter,  on  which  the  Air  can  make  no  Imprcllion,  it  is 
a  concentred  Light,  which  the  moll  impetuous  Winds 
could  neither  light  nor  extinguifh  •,  and  it  may  be  fait!, 
that  that  Fire  has  no  more  need  of  Light  to  burn,  than 
Light  has  to  lhine. 

There  are  feveral  very  confidcrable  Differences  be¬ 
tween  the  Phofphorus  extracted  from  Urine,  and  that 
of  the  Bononian  Stone  \  for  the  former  becomes  luminous 
Day  and  Night,  provided  it  be  expofed  to  the  Air-,  but 
if  it  be  deprived  of  Air  it  cannot  light;  the  lad  receives 
Light  but  in  Day-time  in  the  Air,  or  without  Air,  bur 
never  in  the  Night ;  which  fhews  plainly  that  thofe  two 
Sorts  of  Phofphori  are  lighted  in  a  different  Manner.— 
The  Urinous  Phofphorus ,  is  capable  to  light  in  all  its 
Parts-,  the  Bononian  Stone  lights  but  on  its  Superficy . 
The  Light  of  the  Urinous  Phofphorus  is  always  of  i.v* 
fame  Colour  •,  that  of  the  Bononian  Stone  appears  oh  r. 
of  different  Colours,  and  always  brighter  than  the  othc: 
The  Urinous  Phofphorus  fpreatls  at  Flea  lure  -,  for  we  may 
form  Letters  and  other  Figures  with  it,  by  rubbing  it  on 
Paper  or  ellewherc,  which  cannot  he  done  with  the  IV 
noman  Stone  *,  the  Urinous  Phofphorus  burns  the  l-ingcr-. 
when  it  is  held  fomeTime,  and  lets  Fire  to  fevcul  or.:* 
buflible  Matters.  The  Fire  of  the  Bononian  Stout  is.-nc 
in  the  leall  fenfible :  The  Urinous  Phofphorus  cannot  w 
well  preferved  when  extinguifhed,  but  in Winter;  ua.* 
ways  fmoaks  when  it  is  out  of  it,  and  is  tie!  ru\u.  n 
a  very  fhort  Time  ;  the  Bononian  Stone  U  kept  Q  1,1 
a  Box,  and  emits  no  fenfible  Bmoak  :  lhc  Ihtnue  '•/ 
phorus  diflolvcs  in  an  oily  Liquor,  which  n*.  ^* ''■’'* 
Stone  does  not:  The  Urinous  Phofphorus  ptodtiu'.  im ^ 
Light  hot,  than  cold  ;  the  Bononian  State  011  J1' 
trary  takes  Light  better  when  it  is  col--.,  dun  •  -  • 

hot  5  for  all  which  Dillcreives  HI  account  m  the  lu.. 

ing  Manner. 


ing  Manner.  ,  p;r  h 

i.  The  Urinous  Phofphorus  cannot  he  la  0'  ,‘W 

the  Light  alone*,  btrauie  irs  Sulphur  i s  ton  i->-  ^  ( 

lighted  by  a  Fire  of  fo  iiibnlc  a  Naun c ;  , 

!‘air  of  lk-llows,  loch  as  the  Air  to ,  m  ^ 

Parts  of  the  Phofphorus  which  are  !alinc  '  U  1 ,11()lh : 
that  rubbing  with  much  Rapidity  -'kVim  t;  v|  ru> 
they  may  take  Fire,  as  it  happens  w  11 11  '  L  jj  [v  n 
bed  hard  again II*  a  Flint  j  thercloic  L  u  w  u 
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0f  the  Matter,  a  very  great  Difpofition  to  Mo- 
f''e  2  \s  for  the  Bononian  Stone ,  its  Sulphur  is  fo  much 
tioi'  ”7'  anC|  f0  well  diverted  of  all  coarfe  Particles,  that 

^j,e  pjre?  no  other  Motion,  than  that  it  bor- 
'IlKCf  om  the  Light  5  that  Sulphur  does  not  take  Fire 
r°W|S  ,  Kjdu,  becaule  there  is  then  nothing  that  can  light 
in  ,  °f  ,{ir  in  the  World  is  not  capable  to  move  its 

!C,’  !  ^th  Rapidity  enough  to  make  them  take  Fires 
l>jrts  "  0  fubtile  to  receive  the  Imprefiions  thereof, 

they urinouS  Phofphorus  lights  in  aJI  its  Parts, 
f* ,  Bononian  Stone  lights  only  on  its  Superficy,  be- 
ant  -  II  the  Parts  of  the  Urinous  Phofphorus  are  fufeepti- 
c,UllL '^hc  Motion  which  fets  them  on  Fire,  whereas  in 
^  °/!  Ionian  Slone  none  but  the  fuperficial  fulphurous 
WU*  ^e  fec  on  Fire,  becaufe  rhofe  have  been 

enough,  and  put  enough  in  Motion  in  the  Cal- 

CI1,ltl0fhe  Light  of  the  Urinous  Phofphorus  is  always  of 
fr  c0]°ur,  becaule  it  proceeds  always  from  a  Fire 
lV  Gf  a  Matter  of  the  fame  Nature  ;  but  the  Bo- 
!****,  (rive  their  Light  of  dilferent  Colours,  be- 
/4"\  i  cy  partake  of  different  Marcahtes,  which  in  the 
r  Hn'tion  acquire  Colours  according  to  their  Species, 

I  communicate  them  to  tire  Fire  they  make  appear, 
n  >  T  icrht  of  the  Bononian  Stone  is  brighter  than  that  of 
Wrinotts  Phofphorus ,  becaufe  its  Sulphur  is  purer. 

I  lC  The  Urinous  Phofphorus  fpreads,  becaufe  it  is  al~ 

%  all  Sulphur,  there  being  but  very  little  Salt  and  Tar- 
m°in‘it.  the  Sulphur  being  a  Subftance  which  fpreads 
taI"  eh  more  than  any  other.  The  Bononian  Stone  con- 

II  ms  Sulphur,  but  it  is  environ’d  with  fo  much  Earth,' 

fhat  it  can  neither  fpread  nor  flick  to  Paper. 

r  The  Urinous  Phofphorus  burns  the  Fingers,  and  the 
I faoaiaH  Stone  gives  no  Heat,  becaufe  the  Fire  of  the 
l)vions  Phofphorus  is  made  and  kept  by  a  Matter  coarfe 
enough  to  make  the  Impreflion  of  Heat,  in  fliaking 
hard  die  nervous  Fibres,  whereas  that  of  the  Bononian 
Sunt  being  only  produced  by  Light,  and  kept  by  a 
very  fubtile  Sulphur,  has  not  Strength  enough  to  (hake 
the  Nerves,  or  to  render  its  Heat  fenfible  to  the  Part 
that  touches  it.  It  is  for  the  fame  Reafon  that  the  Uri- 
m  phofphorus  fets  combuftible  Matters  on  Fire  ;  and 
the  Bononian  Stone  has  no  fuch  Faculty  *,  for  the  great 
Rapidity  of  Morion  excited  in  the  infenliblc  Parts  of  the 
Irms  Phofphorus ,  in  rubbing  it  with  a  Point  of  a 
Knife  on  the  Matter  to  be  fet  on  Fire,  or  in .  haying  it 
wrapped  with  fomc  Heat,  is  capable  to  excite  in  it  a 
Fire  much  more  violent  than  is  that  of  the  Light  it  pro¬ 
duced  before,  and  capable  to  light  that  Matter.  But  it 
mult  be  obferved,  that  when  we  want  to  fet  on  Fire, 
with  that  Phofphorus,  Paper,  or  fome  other  white  and 
polilhed  Matter,  it  mull  be  a  little  rafped  previoufly  to 
it,  io  raife  a  kind  of  Down  on  the  Superficy,  which 
may  cafily  take  Fire  •,  for  when  this  Circuniflancc  is  neg¬ 
lected,  though  the  Phofphorus  lights,  it  does  not  com¬ 
municate  its  Fire  to  the  Paper  ;  and  the  Reafon  is,  that 
the  infenlible  Parts  which  compofe  what  we  call  White, 
being  all  much  more  difpofed  to  refleft  Light  than  any 
others,  the  Fire  of  the  Phofphorus  cannot  fallen  to  it, 
iinlels  a  Kind  of  Match  be  given  to  it  by  (craping  the 
Paper.  There  is  not  the  lame  Difficulty  in  written 
Paper,  nor  in  any  other  black  combuftible  Matter,  tho’ 
ulifhd,  the  Fire  of  the  Phofphorus  fattening  to  it  cafily, 
wiili*  as  Black  docs  not  relied  the  Light,  it  pe¬ 
netrates  it  cafily.  Very  near  the  fame  Thing  happens, 
'•hrn  white  and  written  Paper  arc  cxpoled  to  the  Sun 
IK'ar  a  concave  Mirrour  *,  lor  the  written  Paper  takes 
l  or  much  cafier  than  the  white  :  As  for  the  Bononian 
it  can  communicate  its  Fire  to  nothing,  becaufe  it 
v  100  fubtile,  and  pafles  and  re  pafles  as  Light  docs, 
loough  combullible  Matters  without  lighting  them,  bc- 

•’•uli  it  has  no  Strength  to  fhakc  enough  their  infenfible 

hrts. 

f>.  ’1  he  Urinous  Phofphorus  is  preferved  in  Water, 

IK1  the  Houonian  Stone  is  kept  dry  \  the  Reafon  is,  that 
h  Urinous  Phofphorus  being  almoft  all  Sulphur,  Water 
umknfes  its  Parts,  as  it  does  thole  of  other  Sulphurs, 

:'d  thereby  hinders  the  Air  from  diflipating  them, 
hm*as  the  liil  Animus  Particles  of  t he0 Bononian  Stone 
%  cuvironec  with  much  Earth  which  flops  them, 
y  want  no  Water  for  that  Purpofe  ;  it  fullices  to 
pthut  Scone  with  Cotton  in  a  Box.  There  is  much 
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Appearance,  Jikewife,  than  the  fulphurous  Particles  fly- 
lng  perpetually  to  the  Superficy  of  the  Stone,  few  of 
them  are  difiipated  ;  but  that  the  greateft  Part  fall  back, 
and  re-enter  the  Pores,  to  produce  always  Light,  till 
all  the  Sulphur  be  evaporated  ;  but  a  greater  Quantity 
thereof  is  difiipated,  while  it  is  lighted,  than  when  it  is 
extinguifhed  ;  therefore  it  lafts  much  lefs  when  it  is  often 
lighted,  than  when  but  feldom  expofed  to  the  Light. 
The  Bononion  Stone  takes  Light  as  well  when  it  is  wet, 
as  when  it  is  dry ;  the  aqueous  Humidity  being  uncapa- 
ble  to  hinder  its  Sulphur  from  lighting  ;  becaufe  it  can  • 
not  mix  with  it,  but  Aides  over  it  as  it  does  over  other 
Sulphurs.  But  if  it  was  left  to  foak  in  Water,  like  the 
urinous  Phofphorus ,  its  terreftrial  Parts  then  growing  lb  ft 
like  a  Calx,  could  not  wrap  up  its  fulphurous  Parts,  and 
confound  them  fo  that  they  could  not  receive  the  Light. 

7.  The  Urinous  Phofphorus  diffolves  in  Oil,  and  the 
Bononian  Stone ,  not :  The  Reafon  is,  that  the  Urinous 
Phofphorus  being  properly  a  Sulphur,  or  a  coagulated 
Oil,  oily  Liquors  are  diffolvent  very  agreeable  to  its 
Nature,  becaufe  they  mix  cafily  with  its  fatty  and  ramous 
Parts,  and  rarify  them.  But  the  Bononian  Stone  con¬ 
taining  much  more  Earth  than  Sulphur,  is  not  difiblved 
in  Oil,  but  remains  in  it  as  luminous  as  it  was  before:  If 
notwithllanding  it  was  left  a  long  Time  to  deep  in  an 
oily  Liquor,  part  of  its  Sulphur  would  be  thereby 
loofen’d,  and  the  Stone  become  lefs  luminous,  though 
not  the  Liquor,  either  becaufe  it  would  contain  too  little 
of  the  Sulphur  of  the  Stone,  or  becaufe  the  luminous 
Sulphur  being  loofen’d,  would  be  confounded  with  the 
coarfe  and  opake  Sulphur. 

8.  The  Urinous  Phofphorus  lights  better,  while  hot, 
than  when  cold ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Bononian  Slone  be¬ 
comes  more  luminous  when  it  is  cold,  than  when  hot 
the  Reafon  is,  that  the  Parts  of  the  Urinous  Phofphorus 
acquire  by  Heat  a  more  impetuous  Motion,  and  confe- 
quently  are  more  capable  then  to  make  Fire,  than  when 
they  have  not  been  heated ;  but  the  Sulphur  of  the  Bo¬ 
nonian  Stotie  being  very  fubtile,  and  freed  from  the  coarfe 
Matter,  is  rarified  in  fuch  a  Manner,  and  fo  foon  difii¬ 
pated  while  hot,  that  it  does  not  appear  fo  much  as  when 
it  is  cold. 

There  is  another  Kind  of  Phofphorus ,  which  is  that 
called  the  Hermetick  Phofphorus  of  Balduinns  \  its  being  a 
Mixture  of  Chalk,  and  of  the  Acids  of  the  Aqua-fortis, 
which  produces  Light. 

This  Phofphorus  is  made  in  the  following  Manner : 
Take  what  Quantity  you  pleafe  of  Aqua-fortis,  for  Pi¬ 
ttance,  a  Pound,  pour  it  into  a  large  Cucurbirc,  and 
throw  into  it  a  Spoonful  of  white  Chalk,  well  dried,  and 
•  pulverized,  there  will  enfuc  a  ftrong  Ebullition  •,  the  Mat¬ 
ter  being  difiblved,  throw  in  again  the  lame  Quantity, 
continuing  thus  till  there  happens  no  more  Eflervcfcence  : 
Leave  the  Liquor  to  fettle,  and  then  pour  it  by  Inclina¬ 
tion  into  a  Stone  Pan  ;  place  it  on  the  Sand  ;  making  all 
the  Humidity  to  evaporate  at  a  very  flow  Fire  ;  there  will 
remain  a  faline  Matter  at  the  Bottom. 

Put  that  Salt  in  a  Coppel  or  in  an  earthen  Difh,  not 
glazed  ♦,  and  place  the  Vefiel  over  a  very  flow  Fire,  the 
Matter  as  it  grows  hot,  will  fwell :  Continue  that  How 
Fire  for  about  an  Flour,  or  till  the  Matter  be  funk  a  lit¬ 
tle  ;  cover  it  then  with  a  Lid  with  three  or  four  Holes ; 
increafe  the  Fire  by  Degrees,  till  it  be  ftrong  enough  to 
melt  the  Matter*,  and  when  melted,  you  mull  wait  for  a 
yellowilh  Vapour,  which  will  come  out  at  the  Holes  : 
As  foon  as  that  Vapour  fhall  appear,  take  your  Vefiel  off 
the  Fire;  and  having  cover’d  it  with  an  earthen  Lid 
without  Holes,  in  the  Room  of  that  with  Holes,  leave 
it  to  cool,  you’ll  find  round  your  Vefiel  a  yellovvifh  Mar- 
ter,  fometimes  a  Finger  thick,  which  is  the  Pbcfphorus , 
and  which  is  not  to  be  broke,  but  kept  as  it  is  in  a  dark 
and  dole  Place. 

To  render  this  Phofphorus  luminous,  it  mufi  be  expo- 
fed  for  a  Moment  to  the  Light,  then  carried  to  a  dark 
Place. 

Note,  That  the  Cucurbite  mutt  be  large,  and  the 
Chalk  thrown  by  Degrees  into  it,  othorwile  the  Mat¬ 
ter  would  run  over;  the  Chalk  is  entirely  difiblved  in 
Aqua  foitis,  and  there  is  fome  thrown  into  it,  till  there 
happens  no  more  Ebullition ;  for  it  is  a  Mark  then, 

that  the  add  Points  have  made  all  the  Ir.il urt  th*y 

o  mid 
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could  in  the  RarcFa&ion,  and  that  being  entangled,  or 
Jhcathed  in  the  Particles  of  the  Matter  they  lufpend, 
they  are  no  longer  capable  to  difiolve  any  more  of  it. 
When  the  Aqua-fortis  is  good,  it  diffolves  very  near 
itsWeight  of  Chalk,  the  Di  Ablution  is  yellow.  The  Hu¬ 
midity  which  is  made  to  evaporate,  is  the  mod  phlcg- 
matick  Part  of  the  Aqua- fords,  and  the  Acids  being 
incorporated  with  the  Chalk,  make  a  Kind  of  very  a- 
crimonious  Salt ;  which  Salt  could  be  very  eafily  dif- 
folved  in  the  A  ir,  into  a  Liquor.  It  mud  be  very  dry 
when  it  is  put  in  the  Coppel,  that  the  Operation  be 
fooner  perfected.  The  V elfel  is  cover’d  with  a  Lid, 
to  ha  lien  the  Fufion  of  the  Matter  ;  but  it  mud 
be  pierced,  to  give  Vent  to  the  Vapours  which  arile 
from  it  •,  and  that  it  may  be  feen  when  they  are  yellow 
to  take  the  VefTel  off  the  Fire  ;  for  thole  yellow  Va¬ 
pours  make  the  Light  of  the  Phofphorus.  The  Mat¬ 
ter  mud  necedarily  be  kept  in  the  Coppel,  or  in  the 
Dilh,  in  the  fame  Dilpofition  it  is  found  after  Calcina¬ 


tion  ;  for  though  nothing 


r.1  r. 
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yellow  Border,  it  cannot  be  feparated  from  H 
lei,  nor  from  a  terreftnal  and  ufelefs  Matter  .,?• 
at  the  Bottom,  without  dedroying  it :  |  Vvbich  is 

that  the  Light  of  that  Phofphorus  proceeds  7^ 
Sui  face  only  ;  therefore  in  ieparatin«  th**  v °m 
dcr,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  hinder"  tl  °'/^0r' 
ficial  Top  from  being  confounded  with  the  U  *Upcr’ 
derneacb,  which  is  not  luminous.  To  nrer  att?‘ Un* 
this  Phofphorus ,  it  may  be  Unit  in  a  Box,  witlT  r* 
Lid,  to  prevent  its  Sulphur  being  too’mu cUat 
ted:  It  takes  Light  through  the  Glafs,  in  tu 
Manner  the  Bouonian  Stone  does,  and  ’for  tl/ 
Reafon  ;  but  its  Fire  is  not  fo  bright,  and  re  C-  *’ 
minous  but  fifteen  Days,  or  thereabout-  !u' 

it  is  extinguiflied  for  ever.  It  is  kept  in  a  dark 
that  its  Particles  being  more  condenied  miv  k  ,  ’ 
ter  kept.  5  '  c 


ORDERS. 


OR  D  E  R,  in  the  Senfe  I  take  it  here,  is  a  Society, 
or  Congregation  of  Pcrfons,  aflemblcd  together 
under  a  Superior,  to  live  in  Unanimity  and  Concord, 
obey  the  fame  Orders ,  and  follow  the  fame  Rule. 

This  was  the  Appellation,  almoft  from  the  very  In¬ 
fancy  of  Chridianity,  till  now,  of  thole  truly  apodolical 
Men,  who  taking  the  Counfels  of  theGofpel  in  the  drifted 
Senfe,  have  abandon’d  the  World  and  its  Pomps,  to  fol¬ 
low  Chrift,  and  to  lead  in  a  mortal  Body,  an  angelical 
Life  ;  at  lead  this  was  the  Motive  of  the  holy  Inftitutors 
of  the  lirft  Religious  Orders  edablifhcd  in  the  Chriftian 
Church. 

The  fame  was  attributed  afterwards  to  the  illuftrious 
Societies,  of  thofe  valiant  Knights,  who  expofed  their 
Lives,  and  fought  bravely  in  thofe  Ploly  Wars,  under¬ 
taken  for  the  Recovery  of  thofe  Places,  which  our  blef- 
fed  Saviour  had  fanctified  by  his  iacred  Prefence,  du¬ 
ring  his  mortal  Life  ;  and  which  has  been  extended  to  fe- 
vera!  others,  which  have  been  eftabliflied  fince  on  the 
fame  Mode!. 

Whence  thofe  two  Sorts  of  Orders  have  been  diftin- 
guifhed  fince  from  one  another,  by  the  Addition  of  two 
charafteriilical  Words,  viz.  Religious  and  Military : 
Therefore  as  the  Military  Orders  arc  inferior  with  Kefpeft 
to  Time  to  the  Religious  ones,  fince  thole  have  been  infti- 
tuted  on  the  Model  ol  thefe  •,  I  think  proper  to  give  firft 
a  concife  Account  of  the  Beginning,  Piogrefs,  tPc.  of 
all  the  Religious  Orders ,  and  of  every  one  of  them  in 
p.uticular;  and  pals  afterwards  to  that  of  the  Military 


ones. 

it  is  the  common  Sentiment  of  the  Chriftian  Church, 
juppoi  t'.d  by  undeniable  Authorities,  that  the  Perfecution 
ot  th.e  Kmperor  Decius,  in  254.;  was  the  lirft  Occafion 
of  the  lnilitution  of  the  Religious  Orders. 

In  elledf,  a  great  Number  of  Chrillians  not  finding 
them  Lives  ltrong  enough  to  differ  the  cruel  Torments 
which  Hell  ltfdl  had  invented  then  to  deftroy  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  Chrift,  which  his  Difciples  were  endeavouring  to 
ellabiilli  on  the  Ruins  of  that  of  the  Devil,  lied  to  hide 
ihemfelves  in  the  mod  frightful  and  unfrequented  Soli¬ 
tudes,  where  they  loon  found  themlclves  entirely  de¬ 
prived  of  all  that  was  ncceflary  for  the  Support  ol  their 
1,11  ■,  and  expoled  to  the  Injuries  of  the  Air,  to  the  In¬ 
i’  |<  uK'iny  ol  tiie  Seafons,  and  to  the  Rage  and  Fury  of 
the  moll  wild,  and  mod  voracious  Bealls.  Paul  and 
jintor\\  whole  Lives  have  been  wrote  by  St.  'Jerome^ 
vcie  ol  that  Number  ;  the  fiiit  is  confider’d  as  the  Foun¬ 
der  ol  the  .  huichorctical ,  and  the  other  of  the  C.vnobitick 
I  ,-f-  •,  ihoiudi  M.  hleuryt  in  his  F.ccleliaflical  Hillory,  re- 
Irr,  t\  lnilitution  ol  C. mobiles  to  the  'i'ime  oj  theApo- 
fil-*,,  ami  ii'.akis  it  a  Kind  ol  Imitation  of  the  ordinary 
Lite  <>l  iIk  Lnihhi!  of  ''Jeru film, 

( liber  Auiliois  confitler  the  Prophet  Elias  and  John 
the  luij'!;j}%  as  the  full  lufli tutors  of  a  religious  retired 
Life. 


1  lie  Vytbaverician 


lays,  according  to  Sozowcm\ 


that  the  mod  excellent  Men  among  the  Jews  met  inf 
Time  on  a  Hill,  near  the  Lake  Maraotis ,  to  folW-Y" 
Kind  of  Life  ;  he  deferibes  their  Buildings  and  Excrcilf 

who  came  afterwards.  He  fays,  that  fo  Z 
begin  to  apply  thcmfclves  to  the  Study  of  the 
Wifdom,  they  leave  their  Eftate  to  their  Relations  re¬ 
nounce  the  World,  and  Marriage,  and  retire  into  Gar¬ 
dens  out  of  the  Cities  ;  that  they  have  Munalleries  rd 
Chapels  for  Divine  Service,  where  they  ling  Pulms  and 
Hymns  ;  that  they  never  cat  till  after  Siu-fet;  fomtof 
them  eating  but  once  in  three  Days,  and  others  feldomer: 
That  at  certain  Days  they  lay  on  the  Ground,  and  eat 
nothing  but  Bread,  Salt,  and  HylTop,  and  drink  nothin* 
but  Water,  5 

But  without  going  fo  far  back  for  the  Origin  of  the 
Inftitution  of  a  monaftick  Life,  I’ll  follow  the  co-nrv-on 
Opinion  of  the  Chriftian  Church,  which  is,  that  St. 
Paul  was  the  fir fcAnacborctc,  and  the  Inventor  of  tiiat  Lb- 
lime  Philofophy,  which  his  Difciples  have  endeavoured 
to  follow  fince  ;  though  Sozomene  attributes  that  In- 
ftitution  to  St.  Antony ,  born  in  a  Borough  0 i  cal¬ 

led  Cenia,  near  HeracUa.  Having  loll  his  Kitlur  and 
Mother,  while  he  was  yet  very  young,  he  abandon’d 
their  Succeffion  to  his  Countrymen,  and  having  fold  his 
Goods,  he  didributed  the  Price  thereof  to  the  Poor,  in 
the  Belief,  that  a  true  Philofopher  mull  not  content  him- 
felf  with  renouncing  his  Eftate,  without  making  a  good 
Ufe  of  it.  Pie  contracted  a  particular  Friend fhi|>  with  all 
thofe  of  his  Time,  he  knew  the  mod  eminent  in  Piety, 
and  endeavoured  to  imitate  them.  Knowing  very  well, 
that  the  Practice  o(  Virtue  is  bitter  to  Beginners,  and  be¬ 
comes  lvveet  to  thofe  who  have  made  fome  Progref  in  G 
he  applied  himfelf  to  it  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  he  was 
confider’d  afterwards,  as  a  per  fed  Model  of  all  'ic 
-Chriftian  Virtues;  the  Reputation  whereof,  ‘>un\! 
foon  a  great  Number  ol  Difciples;  among  whom  bin: 

rank  St.  Paul  himfelf. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Life  of  St.  Anlony\  PildpK  c‘n* 
not  be  called  Ccnobilich ,  if  we  underllainl  by 
living  in  Community,  under  the  lame  Pool,  in  d>l‘ 
Convent  or  Monaftery  :  But  if  we  underllind  by  it  -i  V 
ciety  of  Perfons  following  the  fame  Runs  oi  Pile,  ^ 
under  the  Direction  of  the  fame  Siqvii  >r ;  St. 1 
was  certainly  the  Inflitutor  or  Founder  ol 

Life;  fince,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  who  h u  f 

Life,  he  was  the  Dirnflor  of  a  vafl  Number  of.  *  » 

who  were  all  under  his  Difeipline,  whom  he  vilitu  nw 
tinually,  and  by  whom  he  was  always  am -tn|Un'(‘»  ^ 
being  filled,  befides,  an  Alibot  in  the  Rnn  vi  1  n‘ •  , 
logy.  Which  proves  manifeftly  tli.it  the  niviul  k  ^  - 
is  nor  ol’  a  modern  Inllirution  ;  as  the  viumn  1  »  ^ 
and  Friars,  who  have  endeavour’d  to  hide  then  " 
and  debauched  Life  under  rhat  I  dle  ^,<|’,rni5’y 
made  the  Vulgar  believe,  l.ei’s  hear 
fays,  /.  12.  liuhf  l lift,  to  (-Vina  my  W"*;  V 
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t  -phofe  (fays  be)  who  embraced  at  that  Time,  the 
aftick  Life,  did  a  great  deal  of  Honour  to  the 
t  Church,  and  confirmed  the  Truth  of  her  Dodlrine, 
4  t  the  Purity  of  their  Manners.  The  Philofophy  they 
roftfs  js  one  of  the  rich  eft  Gifts,  Heaven  has  ever  be- 
t  RoWed  on  Earth.  They  neglect  the  mathematical  De- 
,  lonitrations,  and  the  Arguments  of  Logick,  becaufe 
t  Ley  are  perfuaded,  that  they  Ileal  much  Time,  and 
4  are  0f  no  Service  to  a  godly  Life  ;  to  apply  them- 
‘  fclves  entirely  to  a  natural  Prudence,  which  roots  out 

*  Vice,  or  at  leaft  diminifhes  it.  They  do  not  rank  a- 

*  rnong  Goods,  what  keeps  a  Sort  of  Ballance  between 

*  Vice  and  Virtue,  and  believe  that  it  is  to  be  wicked, 
'  ro  abftain  from  Evil,  without  doing  Good.  They 
‘  fcarch  Virtue  for  itfelf,  and  not  for  human  Praife. 

1  Ti^y  fight  continually  their  Pafiions,  without  any  Re- 
‘  aaril  to  the  Neceffities  of  Nature,  or  to  the  Infirmities 

*  of  the  Body.  Being  fupported  by  the  omnipotent 
4  Strength  of  the  Creator,  they  look  upon  him,  adore 
‘  him  Day  and  Night,  and  addrefs  continually  their 
(  payers  to  him.  Making  his  true  Worfhip  to  confifl 
‘  in  the  Purity  of  their  Heart,  and  in  the  Holinefs  of 

*  ^eir  Life ;  they  care  very  little  for  external  Purifica- 
1  cions.  They  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  true 
<  spots,  but  thole  which  proceed  from  Sin,  therefore 
‘  thev  do  not  care  to  wafh  thofe  of  the  Body.  As  they 
4  arc  above  all  Accidents  and  Dangers,  which  may  hap- 
‘  pen  in  the  Courle  of  their  Life  •,  Inconflancy,  which 
4  reigns  with  fo  much  Power  in  the  World,  and  Necef- 
‘  jiry,  which  exercifes  in  it  a  tyrannical  Empire,  never 
4  nuke  them  change  Sentiments,  they  are  never  provoked 
1  <;/  the  Injuries  done  to  them,  and  never  third  after  Re- 
1  vengc.  They  do  not  Iofe  Courage  when  attacked  by 
‘  Malady,  or  opprefs’d  by  Want.  They  rather  glory 
‘  in  it,  and  Puffer  with  Patience.  They  ufe  themfelves, 

‘  during  their  whole  Life,  to  be  contented  with  little  •, 

‘  and  thereby  approach  the  Independency  of  God  as 
1  much  as  it  is  pofilble  for  the  human  Infirmity.  They 
‘  do  not  endeavour  to  acquire  Eftates ,  becaufe  they  only 
‘  confider  this  Life  as  a  Paflage,  and  make  no  other 
‘  Pmiftons  but  thofe  which  an  indifpenfible  Necejfity  re - 
1  quires,  They  value  that  Manner  of  Life  which  is  the 
‘  moll  fimple,  and  think  of  nothing  but  of  the  eternal 

‘  Felicity  promifed  to  them.  They  only  breathe  Piety, 

‘  and  avoid  in  their  Difcourfe  the  Impurities  they  have 
‘  banilhed  from  their  Adlions.  They  ufe  their  Body  to 
‘  be  contented  with  little,  and  conquer  Intemperance  by 
‘  Temperance,  Injuftice  by  Jufticc,  and  Falfhood  by 
Truth.  They  live  in  Peace  and  Harmony  with  all 
‘  thofe  who  frequent  them.  They  take  Care  of  their 
1  Friends  and  of  Foreigners.  They  give  Part  of  what 
‘  they  have  to  thofe  in  Want.  They  comfort  thofe  in 
‘  Affliftion,  and  do  not  afflidl  thofe. in  Mirth.  As  they 

*  arc  *crious  in  all  Things,  and  refer  all  their  Actions 

*  to  the  fovereign  Good,  they  inftrudl  by  wife  and 
judicious  Rcmonftrances,  where  there  is  neither  Fiat- 

t  f5ry  nor  Bitternefs,  and  where  thofe  who  hear  them 
t  Military  Remedies  for  the  Maladies  of  their  Souls. 

(  1 5y  converfe  together  with  Honour  and  Refpedt, 
without  Con teftation,  Raillery  or  Wrath,  being  wholly 
t  80Vcrncci  by  Realon.  They  curb  all  contrary  Mo¬ 
tions,  and  command  the  Pafiions  of  the  Mind  and 
‘  of  the  Body.’ 

f  his  is  the  concifc  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  firft 

,°l!  h  8*Vcn  by  an  Author,  who  cannot  be  ilifpctteri 
o  allliood,  or  o{  having  been  ini  poled  upon  by  falfc 
“tmojrsj  lince  lie  lived  in  the  Time  he  /peaks  of,  and 
Ul  L’en  an  Lyc-witnels  to  what  he  lays  ;  lince  he  had 
!'’!  ^verted  from  Paganilin  to  Chriftianity,  by  fome 

I  1  y;(>nks,  whole  Lift*  he  paints  with  lb  divinely 

*  uu  ul  Colours.  Phefe  are  the  Men,  whom  Calvin , 

the  thf  '  |'°bowc,'*S  are  pleated  to  call  the  Locujls  of 

M oiifr  ^  ^  mu^  conlels  ingenuoufiy,  that  the 

s  our  I  ime  have  much  degenerated  from  thofe 

i-  iC’,llcll(.lun  ^  i  and  their  Life  and  Condud,  is  a  tacit 

fln,!ai.l0n< °f  that  of  their  holy  Founders,  or  rather 

as  vc’ll  r  ^  ^°un^cis  'fl  a  *i,rc  Condemnation  of  theirs; 

tin*  dim  U:  ln  ^lc  ^L*C1U(^  °f  this  Jiiftorical  Account  of  all 

II  mvm  Religious  Orders. 

fortunate  Days,  the  Name  Monk  was 
0  thofe  indifferently  who  retired  lrom  the 

Vo,..  II. 
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World,  to  give  themfelves  up  wholly  to  God  5  tho 
they  were  diftinguifhed  into  feveral  ClalTes,  viz.  of 
Anachorets  or  Solitaries ,  Coenobites ,  and  Sarobites.  ' 

The  shiacbore/s  or  Solitaries ,  were  thole  who  lived 
alone,  in  Places  remote  from  all  Tovvns,  or  Habita¬ 
tions  of  Men,  as  do  Hill  thofe  few  we,jcail  Hermits, 
though  that  Sort  of  Life  is  grown  much  oblblcce,  e- 
fpecially  in  the  Well,  where  mod  of  thofe  who  follow 
it,  are  deipifed  as  Strollers  and  Vagabonds. 

The  Coenobites*  as  already  obferved,  were  thofe  who 
lived  in  Community  with  feveral  others,  in  the  fame 
Houfe,  and  under  the  fame  Superiors.  This  Kind  of 
Life  is  the  only  one  followed,  and  approved,  at 
prelenr,  in  the  Chriflian  Church,  where  it  is  arrived 

•  UC  l  a  °r  Grandeur,  Opulence,  and  Power, 

that  the  firft  In  Hi  tutors  thereof  would  never  know 
it,  were  they  to  return  upon  Earth. 

The  Sarobites  were  drolling  Monks,  having  no  fixed 
Rule  or  Refidence. 

The  firft  who  is  thought  to  have  affembled  Monks  to¬ 
gether,  into  a  religious  Community,  is  St.  Pachomius ; 
who  caufed  large  Houfes  to  be  built  for  their  Reception, 
called  fince  Laura,  and  Monafteries. 

Authors  cannot  agree  about  the  Difference  between  a 
Arftra  and  a  Monajlery  ;  fome  pretend,  that  a  Laura 
was  a  Monajlery ,  wherein  there  lived  at  leaft  a  thouland 
Monks :  But  this  is  in  no  wife  credible.  The  more  na¬ 
tural  Opinion  is,  that  the  antient  Monafteries  were  the 
fame  with  the  modern,  confifting  of  large  Buildings  di¬ 
vided  into  Halls  Chapels,  and  Cells,  poffefled  by  the 
Monks,  each  of  whom  had  his  Apartment :  But  the 
Laura  were  a  Kind  of  Villages,  whereof  each  feveral 
Houfe  was  inhabited  by  one  or  two  feveral  Monks  at 
the  mod  :  So  that  the  Houfes  of  the  Charireux ,  feem  in  ' 
fome  Meafure,  to  reprefent  the  antient  Laura,  and  thofe 
of  the  other  Monks,  proper  Monafteries. 

The  Term  Laura  was  only  underftood  of  the  religious 

Places  in  Egypt,  and  the  Eaft,  where  their  Houfes  flood 

a-part  from  each  other,  and  were  not  joined  by  any 

common  Cloifter,  the  Monks  that  inhabited  them  only 

meeting  in  publick,  once  a  Week.  Therefore  I  am  of 

Opinion,  that  the  Houfes  inhabited  by  the  firft  Monks 

under  the  Difcipline  of  St.  Antony,  were  Laura  -,  and 

thofe  inhabited  by  the  Difciples  of  St.  Pachomius,  who 

firft  affembled  them  together  in  the  fame  Houfe,  Mo- 
naileries. 

The  Orders  for  the  Government  and  Regulation  of 
thofe  Monafteries ,  were  digefted  into  a  Form,  which 
were  called  fince  Rules ,  with  the  Addition  of  the  Name 
of  the  Perfon  who  had  eftabJiflied  thofe  Orders ,  as  the 
Rule  of  St.  Antony,  of  St.  Bafil,  &V.  which  in  thofe 
Days  were  nothing  elfe  but  a  certain  Compilation  of  fome 
Counfels  of  the  Go/pel,  with  fome  Regulations  of  Dif¬ 
cipline,  and  which  every  Monk  obferved  freely,  without 
being  conftrained  to  it  by  Vow,  or  any  other  compullivc 
Means. 

The  Cevu  obi  tick  or  monaftical  Life,  above-mention  VI, 
fiouriflied  in  the  Eaft,  till  the  Monks  forfaking  their 
firft  Inftitution,  which  confined  them  to  their  Defarts, 
Laurie  or  Monafteries ,  began  to  learn  fomething  clfe  bc- 
fides  Jcfus  Cbrii 7,  and  him  crucify" d.  For  the  common 
Enemy  ol  Mankind  taking  Occafion  of  the  great .  Re¬ 
putation  their  exemplary  Life  and  Piety  had  gained 
them  among  the  reft  of  the  Chriftians,  to  excite  their 
Ambition,^  they  foon  began  to  think,  that  if  they  were 
worthy  oL  being  confultcd  by  the  reft  of  the  Chriftians 
lor  their  fpiritual  Condikft,  they  were  as  worthy  being 
confultcd  on  the  Government  of  the  Church,  though 
excluded  from  it  by  their  holy  Founders ;  and  fome 
prefumed  to  decide  with  Authority,  of  the  unhappy 
Con  trover  lies,  which  divided  then  the  Chrillian  Church, 
to  make  Idolatry  triumph. 

T  he  Arrogance  ol  the  Monks  of  thofe  Times,  went 
even  fo  far  on  that  Subjedl,  that  the  Church  in  I'everal 
Councils,  was  forced  to  make  Canons  to  reft  rain  it.  So 
that  their  Solitudes,  which  till  then  had  been  admiral  for 
the  Peace,  Unanimity,  and  Concord,  which  reigned  be¬ 
tween  the  Inhabitants  thereof,  became  loon  a  Theatre  of 
Di  furriers  and  Conlulion ;  for  they  divided  rhcinlelvrs 
into  Parties,  and  credled  Altar  again  ft  Altar,  in  the  lame 
Monaftcry,  breaking  fometimes  into  open  Ruptures,  and 
even  coming  to  Blows.  Deierting  ol  ten  their  Solitude, 
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to  run  to  the  Succour  of  the  Party  they  favoured  moft, 
where  they  committed  all  Sorts  of  Outrages  and  Vio¬ 
lences  ;  depofing  Bifhops,  fetting  up  others  of  I their 
own  Authority  ;  dipping  often  their  facrilegious  Hands 
in  the  Blood  of  their  Enemies,  and  fometimes  afiaikng 
the  Throne  With  infolent  Requefls,  which  they  obliged 
the  Prince,  by  their  rebellious  Menaces,  both  to  hear 

and  to  grant.  .  . 

As  this  fcandalous  Conduct  of  the  Monks,  dimmifhed 

much  the  Reputation  they  had  acquired  while  they  lived 
according  to  their  firft  Inftitution  ;  it  contributed  after¬ 
wards  to  render  the  monaftick  Life  odious,  and  brought 
it  at  laft,  to  that  low  and  defpicable  State  it  is  reduced 
at  prefent :  For  though  there  are  ftill  in  thofe  Parts, 
Alonks  of  the  Orders  of  St.  Antony ,  and  of  St.  Bafil , 
they  are  neither  commendable  for  their  Piety,  nor  re- 
fpeclable  for  any  perfonal  Merit ;  but  are  moft  of  them 
ignorant  and  defpicable  Wretches,  all  infe&ed  with  fome 
of  the  Hercfies,  which  have  reigned  moft  in  thofe  Coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  all  included  under  the  general  Name  of  Caloyer. 

\ Tavernier  obferves,  that  they  live  a  very  retired  auftere 
Life,  eating  no  Fleih  ;  and  keeping  four  Lents,  befides 
a  great  Number  of  Falls,  with  great  Striftnefs.  They 
cat  no  Bread  till  they  have  earn’d  it  by  the  Labour  of 
their  Hands.  During  their  Lents,  fome  do  not  eat  a- 
bove  once  in  three  Days,  others  but  twice  in  feven. 
Aloft  of  the  Night  they  fpend  in  Weeping,  13 c.  they 
ftill  retain  their  original  Inftitution,  keep  their  former 
Habit,  to  a  Tittle. 

But  if  the  monaftick  Life  differed  fo  great  an  Ecliple 
in  the  Eaft,  it  fometimes  afterwards  appeared  with  as 
great  a  Luftre  as  ever  in  the  Weft,  by  the  Cares  of  St. 
Benedict,  the  Reftorer  of  the  Canobitifm,  in  this  Part  of 
the  World. 

This  holy  Perfonage  quitted  Rome ,  where  he  was 
born,  at  the  Age  of  feventeen,  in  the  Year  494,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cardinal  Baronins ,  to  retire  into  the  Defart  of 
Sublacus ,  or  Sublaco ,  forty  Miles  diftant  from  the  City, 
and  where  he  remained  three  Years  Ihut  up  in  a  Cave; 
till  the  Reputation  of  his  Piety  being  fpread  throughout 
his  Defart,  reached  the  Monks  of  a  Monaftery,  which  was 
not  very  far  from  his  Solitude,  who  defired  him  to  take 
Care  of  their  Conduft.  He  at  firft  refufed ;  but  as  he 
faw  they  infilled  upon  ir,  he  acquiefccd  at  laft  to  their 
Intreaties,  and  came  to  their  Houle ;  where  lie  had  not 
been  long,  before  thofe  who  had  called  him,  unwilling 
to  bear  the  Severity  of  the  Difcipline  he  wanted  to  efta- 
blifh  among  them,  formed  the  criminal  Dcfignof  poifon- 
ing  him  •,  but  Benedict  having  difeovered  it,  abandoned 
them,  and  returned  to  his  former  Solitude,  where  in  a 
fhort  Time  he  built  twelve  Monafteries,  which  were 
loon  filed  with  excellent  Men,  who  led  rather  an  an¬ 
gelical,  chan  a  human  Life.  Maurtis  was  his  firft  Di- 
fciple  ;  he  was  brought  to  him  at  the  Age  of  twelve, 
and  made  in  a  fhort  Time  fo  great  a  Progrefs  under  fo 
good  a  Mailer,  that  he  was  himfclf  the  Founder  of  fe- 
veral  Houfcs, 

The  Devil  was  yet  adored  on  Mount  Coffin ,  in  an  old 
Temple  dedicated  to  Apollo  ;  Benedict  expelled  it  from 
the  Place,  and  built  there  Oratories  under  the  Invocation 
of  Sc.  Martin ,  and  St.  John :  There  he  founded  his  fa¬ 
mous  Order,  which  did  fpread,  in  a  very  fhort  Time, 
throughout  the  Earth.  The  Chronicle  of  that  Order 
reckons  in  it  40  Popes,  200  Cardinals,  50  Patriarchs, 
1600  Archbilhops,  4600  Bifhops,  4  Emperors,  12  Em- 
prefles,  46  Kings,  41  Queens,  and  3600  Saints  cano¬ 
nized  *,  but  1  would  not  warrant  this  Account ;  and 
Cardinal  Baronins  has  Reafon  to  blame  the  Authors  of 
that  Chronicle,  who,  by  a  blind  Love  for  their  Order, 
have  brought  into  it  the  holy  Pcrfonages  of  all  Ages  ; 
as  Tritbcmius  has  done  Cefaritis  of  Arles ,  Fauftus  oi 
Jibiez ,  and  the  Abbot  Eugipitts ,  who  all  lived  before  St. 
Benedict,  l  low  could  Cajjiodorus  be  one  of  his  Difci- 
ples,  he  who  does  not  fo  much  as  mention  St.  Benedict's 
Rules  to  the  Monks  he  had  a  (Tumbled  ?  We  mull  form 
the  lame  Judgment  of  Sr.  John  Damafcenus,  and  of  fo- 
veral  caftcrn  Fathers,  who  were  all  Monks  living  under 
tin*  Conflitutions  of  Sr.  Bafil. 

In  Gaul,  the  monaftick  Life  was  prole  fled  before  St. 
Benediti  was  bom  *  and  St.  Ilonoratus  had  already 
founded  the  Monaftery  of  l.erins,  and  digelled  a  Rule 
for  their  Comludl.  Cafftan,  Jikcwife,  had  governed  the 


Monaftery  he  had  founded  at  Marseilles,  under  I 
ftitutions  he  had  made  there.  It  is  true  that 
tution  we  fpeak  of,  did  foon  fpread  throng  C 
Weft,  and  that  feveral  religious  Houles 
The  Devotion  was  fo  great  for  the  new  0^  '°!  1C 
were  founded,  that  Kings,  Princes,  Lords,  Kohl." 
and  even  the  common  People,  gave  their 
wanting  to  outvie  each  other,  for  their  Foundarf5’  *  :: 
gaged  into  it  by  the  Sanftity  of  Life,  and  the  ,°x"  V-'1’’ 
Charity  of  the  firft  Monies  who  inhabited  thofe  ^ 
and  who  were  the  faithful  CEconomifts  of  their  iT* 1 
nues,  for  all  the  Poor  of  their  Neighbourhood.  R  1 
Degrees  the  Riches,  which  could  have  been  cal]  f 
Daughters  of  the  Devotion  of  the  Publick  fnioth  ^ 
their  own  Mother.  If  we  want  to  be  convinced  f*" 
read  but  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Bernard,  wherebv  «..°  lr’ 
fee  the  Diforders  of  that  Order  in  the  Abbey  of CA’ 
The  Commendams  were  introduced,  and  ruined  ,  : 
the  Monafteries,  which  thofe  who  poflefled  thenH  ^ 
filled  of  ignorant,  idle,  and  debauched  PconF 
fore  it  was  neceflary,  from  Time  to  Time,  to  r-  ^ 
that  great  Body  ■,  which  has  been  done  m  )uf  C. 

Congregation  of  St.  JttJlina  of  Padua  s  and*  \n  hr ml 
by  that  of  St.  Maur,  under  the  Miniftrv  offVr'^ 
Richelieu.  y  Ulu,wl 

Thefe  different  Reformations  of  the  Order  of  $t  n 
nediCt,  are  called  Congregations.  The  moft  celebrated  'f 
them  is  that  of  St.  Maur ,  as  well  for  its  immenfe  Re 
venues,  as  for  the  profound  Learning,  extraordinary 
Merit,  and  exemplary  Piety,  without  Hypocrify,  0rAf- 

fedlation,  of  moft  of  its  Members ;  and  alfo  for  the 
good  Order,  and  beautiful  Regulations,  eflabli/hed  and 
-  religioufly  obferved  among  them.  The  Church  is  in¬ 
debted  to  them  for  feveral  valuable,  and  ufeful  Works- 
particularly  of  late  for  a  new  Verfion  of  the  Works  of 
St.  Augujtin.  The  divine  Service  is  celebrated  m  their 
Church  with  that  truly  holy  Pomp,  which  is  a  Proba¬ 
tion  of  that  everlafting  Mufick,  which  will  make  Part 
of  our  Felicity  in  the  celeftial  Manfions. 

Though  the  Abbeys  and  Priories  of  the  Correct  Pa 
of  St.  Maur  be  almolt  all  in  Commendam,  the  Chapter- 
General  takes  Care,  notwithftanding,  that  there  (hall  be 
in  every  Houfe  a  certain  Number  of  Monks  fufficiem 
to  celebrate  Divine  Service  with  a  becoming  Decency, 
that  the  Intention  of  the  Founders  may  no;  be  trulhated; 
and  to  pradlife  the  Rules  of  the  Order. 

There  is  another  reform’d  Congregation  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Benedict,  in  France ,  called  of  St.  Vannes ,  which  is 
neither  fo  extended,  nor  fo  celebrated,  as  is  that  of  St. 
Maur ,  though  they  do  not  want  for  good  Subjeds, 
nor  for  very  fat  Benefices. 

All  the  reformed  Congregations  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Benedict  abllain  from  FJelh,  except  in  Time  of  Malady  •, 
and  rife  at  Two  in  the  Morning  for  Mattins.  Their 


clauftral  Superior,  i.  e.  lie  who  has  the  Government  0! 
the  whole  Monaftery,  is  called  the  Father  Prior  ;  am! 
he  who  manages  their  Affairs  abroad,  Father  Procurator-, 
though  they  have  few  Abbeys  left  them,  which  they 
call  cn  Regie ,  and  to  which  they  promote,  by  Election, 
fome  of  the  moft  deferving  among  them ;  but  thole 
Abbots  are  only  triennial,  e.  enjoy  that  eminent  Poll 
but  for  three  Years  only. 

The  reft  of  the  Order ,  which  would  not  accept  of  the 
Reformation,  live  in  Opulence  and  Idlcncfs,  few  excepted. 

The  Benedictines,  like  all  other  religious  Orders,  make 
three  Vows,  viz.  of  Poverty ,  Chajlity,  and  OheCmt. 
They  wear  a  loofc  black  Gown,  with  large  wide  Sleeves 
and  a  Capuchc  on  their  Heads,  ending  in  a  1>0'1U  ^ 
hind. 

The  Cistercians,  is  an  Order  of  Religious,  r 
formed  from  the  Benedictines,  confiding  of  an  ht|!K!u 
Monafteries,  and  near  as  many  Nunneries. 

The  Order  took  its  Rife  in  1075,  from  twent) -on 

zealous  Monks  in  the  Monaftery  of  Molefou  m  “ 
gundy  \  who  with  their  Abbot  Robert,  complaining  >j 
the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  was  not  llridtly  enough  >»• 
ferved,  obtained  Pcrmiftion  of  Hugh  Archil  ]0\ 
Lyons ,  and  Legate  of  the  Holy  See,  to  kttle  in  a 

called  Gift  cans,  live  Miles  I  torn  Dijon.  . 

Here  Elides  Duke  of  Burgundy  eroded  them  a  1  > 

into  which  they  were  admitted  in  109X  v  cru(° T 
with  a  conliderable  Revenue.  I  he  liifhnp  0 
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Order, 


uoler-l  the  paftoral  Staff,  in  quality  of  Abbot  j 
SaJe  ^e(j  the  new  Monaftery  into  an  Abbey. 

anc  T ' was  the  Beginning  of  the  Ciftertians ,  fo  famous 
a?  V times,  and  now  fo  extended  throughout  all  Eu- 
in  . K  And  the  Abbot  thereof  is  Counfellor  born  of 
^Parliament  of  Burgundy,  Superior-General  of  all  his 
l'n€  r  and  of  five  military  ones,  viz.  Alcantara ,  Cala - 
Ms  Monteza ,  and  of  Cbrifi ,  which  are  in 

^KiiHon’is  of  S?ain  and  Portugal. 

E 1 TK 1  Order  of  Cijlaux ,  was  further  reformed  by  St. 

;  Abbot  of  Clervaux,  towards  the  Beginning  of 
h  Twelfth  Century  *,  whence  thofe  reformed  were 
it  d  Bernardws:  Therefore  the  Bernardins  very  lit- 
"  differ  from  Ciftercians. 

Their  ulual  Habit  is  a  white  Gown,  with  a  black 
q-apulary  >  but  when  they  go  to  the  Choir,  for  their 
^  ^  they  put  on  a  large  white  Cowl,  with  great 
’  a  Hood  of  the  fame  Colour. 
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The  Bernardins  have  no  other  Rule  but  that  of 
St  Beih'did  ;  they  abftain  from  FJefh,  except  when  they 
are  indifpofed,  and  in  the  Infirmary.  They  alfo  rife  in 
the Ki^bt  to  their  Mattins. — -The  Abbot  of  Clervatix  is 
^  o-eneral  Superior  of  this  Reformation,  and  alfo  of 
the  hve  military  Orders  above-mentioned. 

Kate  That  all  the  Members  of  thefe  different  Reforma¬ 
tions  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  ftile  themfelves 
P)0N  viz.  Don  John,  Don  William,  Don  James,  &c. 
with  the  Addition  of  their  Sirname,  and  fometimes 
this  alone  with  the  Don ,  as  Don  Calmet ,  Don  Piete , 
&c.  in  Contradiftin&ion  of  the  Mendicants ,  whom 
they  conflder  much  beneath  them,  and  who  call  them¬ 
felves  Friars . 

alfo,  That  the  Head  or  Chief  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tions  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  who  refufed  the  Re¬ 
formation,  is  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Cluny ,  fituated  in 
the  Majconnois,  a  fmall  Province  of  France ,  on  the 
River  Soane,  and  was  founded  by  William  Duke  of 
Berry  and  Acquit ain ;  or  as  others  fay,  by  the  Abbot 
Berm,  fupported  by  the  Duke  in  910.  This  Abbey 
was  antiently  fo  very  lpacious  and  magnificent,  that 
in  1245,  after  the  holding  of  the  firft  Council  of 
Lyons,  Pope  Innocent  IV.  went  to  Cluny,  accompanied 
with  the  two  Patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Conjlantinople , 
twelve  Cardinals,  three  Archbifhops,  fifteen  Bifhops, 
and  a  great  Number  of  Abbots  *,  who  were  all  enter¬ 
tained  without  one  of  the  Monks  being  put  out  of 
their  Place :  Though  St.  Louis,  King  of  France, 
Queen  Blanche  his  Mother,  the  Duke  of  Artois  his 
Brother,  and  his  Sifter,  the  Emperor  of  Conjlantinople, 
the  Kings  of  Arragon  and  Cajlile ,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
fix  Counts,  and  a  great  Number  of  Lords, 
with  all  their  Retinue,  were  there  at  the  fame  Time. 
Choi)\  at  its  firft  .  Inftitution,  was  put  under  the 
Protedion  of  the  IToly  See ;  with  exprefs  Pro¬ 
hibition  to  all  fecuiar  and  ecclefiaftick  Powers , 
difturb  the  Monks  in  the  PofTcffion  of  their 
fineds,  or  the  Ele&ion  of  their  Abbot.  By  this  they 
pretended  to  be  exempted  from  the  Jurifdidlion  of 
the  Bifhops ;  which  at  length  gave  the  Hint  to  the 
other  Abbeys  to  infift  on  the  fame. 

Cluny  was  famous  alfo  for  having  produced  fcvcral 
good  Subjects,  which  have  been  an  Ornament  to  the 
Church  •  foine  of  them  having  been  placed  on  the 
Chair  of  St.  Peter  j  blit  as  the  Monks  have  much  de¬ 
generated  from  their  antient  Dilciplinc,  Cluny  has 
ike  wife  loft^  a  great  deal  of  its  ancient  Luftre  and 
urce  any  I  hing  remains  of  it  at  prefent,  but  the 
•ime  and  its  antient  Buildings.  Out  of  Doors  their 
•nit  is  very  little  different  from  that  of  fecuiar 
r’c  sj  and  they  profefs  a  Rule,  which  they  feldom 

ant-  01  CVen  mmc^*  They  have  no  other  Lents 
L. !ncnce>  but  what  is  obferved  by  the  Generality 

m  lilns*  hey  ftile  themfelves  neither  Dons  nor 
wm,  but  only  Gentlemen.  Their  Abbey  is  at  pre- 

>  w  conmendam,  and  has  been  fo  for  a  confiderable 

bm 1  a'  1  ,!n  rJlc  ^ou^c  of  Bouillon,  though  the  Ab- 

I)r£f(,  llJi  Abbot  General  of  Cluny.  The 

ot7,„„Abb0^  the  Abbot  d*  Auvergne,  Archbifliop 

the  mi,  !.  P<IUF^>lc'  All  the  Monks  or  Friars  of 

thcvfnv.  rCiCIS’  w^°  are  th'ed  of  the  Kind  of  Life 
c  cmbraced,  and  wane  to  pnfs  what  they  call 


ad  Laxiora,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  Order  of 
Cluny,  after  they  had  obtain’d  the  Pope’s  Bull  for  the 
Puipofe  ;  but  as  fuch  Tranfmigration  could  not  be 
made  without  the  Confent  of  the  General  Abbot  of 
Uuny  -  they  have  thought  proper  lately  not  to  be  fo 
tree  to  give  that  Confent  as  they  ufed  to  be  ;  wherebv 
they  have  excluded  from  among  them,  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  worthlefs  and  idle  Subjects  ;  through  Con- 

their  Orde  pe^iapS’  that  thcy  *iad  a*rea^y  enough  in 

The  Cam  a  lduljans,  or  Camaldunmm,,  are  alio  a 
Keform  of  the  Order  of  St.  BenediSt ,  made  by  St.  Ro- 

!-?i  X£°?  5  or’  according  to  others,  in  060  ;  in 
the  horrible  Defart  of  Camaldoli,  fituated  in  the  State  of 
rtorcnce,  on  the  Appenines. 

Their  Rule  is  that  of  St.  Benedict ;  and  their  Houfes, 

from  CitieT1'"’  ^  nCVe'  C°  be  kfs  than  five 

The  Camaldulians  have  not  bore  that  Name  from  the 

Beginning  of  the  Order ,  till  the  dole  of  the  eleventh 

Century,  they  were  called  Remualdins ,  from  the  Name 

of  their  founder.  Till  that  Time,  Camaldulian  was  a 

particular  Name  for  thofe  of  the  Defart  Camaldoli,  and 

Dr.  Grand,  obferves,  was  nor  given  to  the  whole  Or- 

der,  in  Regard  it  was  in  this  Monaftery  that  the  Order 

commenced  ;  but  becaufe  the  Regulation  was  belt  main- 
tamed  there. 

The  Camaldulians  do  not  dwell  in  Monafteries  all 
under  the  fame  Roof;  but  have  each  their  different  A- 
partment,  difpofed  in  the  Manner  of  a  Street  •  the  Su¬ 
perior  having  his  at  the  Head  thereof;  tho’  they  eat 
together  in  a  common  Refedory,  and  vifit  one  another 
when,  and  as  often  as  they  pleafe.  They  lec  their  Beard  ' 
grow  in  the  Manner  of  the  eaftern  Nations,  and  their 
Cloarhs  are  brown.  I  have  never  feen  but  one  of  their 
Habitations,  (for  that  Order  is  not  very  numerous)  and 
that  was  the  Houfe  they  have  in  the  Province  of  Brie , 
fix  Leagues  diftant  from  Paris,  while  I  was  with  the  late 
Prince  Ragolzki,  at  the  Seat  which  Marefchal  Fejfe  had 
near  the  Camaldulians ,  which  he  had  lent  to  the  Prince, 
who  loved  Solitude,  to  live  in  and  who  had  an  Apart¬ 
ment  made  in  one  of  the  Gardens,  in  the  Form  of 
thofe  of  the  Camaldulians,  where  he  retired  fometimes 
for  a  whole  Week,  attended  only  by  a  Valet  de  Chambre. 

The  Iteuillans,  which  is  an  Order  of  Religious, 
who  live  under  the  ft  rid  Obfervance  of  the  Rule  of 
St.  Bernard,  borrow  their  Name  from  a  Reform  of  the 
Order  of  Bernardins,  firft  made  Abbey  of  Feu i l Ians,  a 
Village  in  France,  five  Leagues  diftant  from  Fbouloufe, , 
by  the  Sieur  Barrier,  who  was  Abbot  thereof,  1589. 

It  was  approved  of  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  and  the  Popes 
Clement  VIII.  and  Paul  V.  granted  it  its  particular  Supe¬ 
riors.  King  Henry  IV.  founded  a  Monaftery  of  Feuillans, 
in  the  Fauxbourg ,  St.  Honore  at  Paris. 

The  Feuillans  are  cloathed  in  white,  and  go  barefoot. 

La  Trap pe,  is  alfo  a  Reformation  of  the  Order  of 
Cifteaux ,  made  in  the  laft  Century,  by  Don  Armand 
John  le  Boutellier  de  Ranee ,  Abbot  thereof.  This  Re¬ 
former,  it  feems,  had  been  very  debauched,  though  an 
Ecclefiaftick,  but  being  moved  to  Repentance  by  an  ir- 
rcfiftible  Grace,  he  abandoned  the  World,  and  retired  to 
his  Abbey  of  La  Trappe ,  in  Normandy,  which  he  had 
then,  in  commendam  \  and  where  with  much  Fatigue, 
and  much  more  Oppofition,  particularly  from  the  Order 
of  Ci /leaux,  and  from  the  Monks  of  La  Frappe,  he  not 
only  reformed  himfelf,  but  likewifeafew  Monks  whofe 
Lives  had  not  been  much  more  regular  than  his. 

This  Reformation  (very  different  from  that  Luther, 
Calvin,  &c.  have  made  in  the  Church,  for  this  was  to 
quell  all  our  Paffions,  and  refrain  our  diforder’d  Appe¬ 
tites,  and  that  was  to  indulge  them  all)  foon  made 
much  Noife  in  France,  and  chough  attended  with  that  Au- 
fterity,  which  had  never  been  thought  of  before,  brought 
a  vail  Number  of  Profelytcs  to  the  K dormer  Abbot  i 
fo  that  in  a  very  fhort  Time,  La  Frappc,  which  till  then 
had  been  a  Sort  oi  Solitude,  inhabited  by  feven  or  eight 
Monks  only  at  a  Time,  became  a  large  Nurlcry  of 
them. 

The  Monks  of  La  Frappc ,  like  the  Carlhufmm ,  de¬ 
vote  themfelves  to  a  perpetual  Silence,  a  perpetual  Fait, 
and  a  perpetual  Abllincncc  from  Hclh,  wak  it  even  ne- 

cUfiiry 
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cefiary  to  Hive  their  Life,  and  a  perpetual  Cilice.  They 
never  eat  Flelh,  Eifli,  Eggs,  Cheek,  nor  Butter,  and 
never  drink  Wine.  Their  whole  Tunc  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  Praying  and  Working;  for  they  till  their  own 
Land  for  their  Subfiftance,  wanting  nothing  elfe  tor  it 
but  what  the  Earth  produces,  as  Corn  for  their  Bread, 
Pulfes,  Roots,  and  Fruits  for  their  Cyder.  Jheir  com¬ 
mon  Salutation,  between  themfelves  is  this,  hr  ere  tlfaut 

mourn ,  i.  e.  Brother  we  muji  die.  There  are  but  very 
few  Priefts  among  them ;  for  as  they  ftudy  fcarce  any 
Thine  there,  but  their  own  Salvation,  none  of  them  are 
ordained,  unlefs  they  have  ftudied  before  they  enter  the 
Order,  which  is  the  Cafe '  of  feveral  ot  them.  Their 
divine  Service  is  celebrated  with  much  Piety  and  Decen-. 
cy-,  their  Church  Mufick,  or  rather  plain  Chant ,  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  very  edifying. 

They  are  cloathed  like  the  Bcniardtnes ,  from  whom 

they  are  defeended,  i.  c .  in  white. 

Though  the  Revenues  of  the  Abbey  is  but  very  fma  , 

and  the  dumber  of  Monks  is  very  great,  they  '  ob“ 

liaed  by  their  Conftitutions,  to  feed  and  refrefli  all 
Travellers,  who  defire  it,  with  the  lame  hare  they  have 
themfelves,  for  they  are  not  allowed  to  treat  with  any 

This  Order  has  never  been  approved  by  the  Holy 
See,  but  tolerated  only  like  that  of  the  Carthujians ,  e 
caufe  of  the  Claufe  in  their  Conftitutions,  which  forbids 
eating  Flefh,  even  at  the  Peril  of  their  Life.  Molt 

commonly 

Remainder  of  their  Days  in  Penance,  without  taking  the 

Habit  of  the  Order.  They  have  an  Abbot,  whom  they 

chufe  among  themfelves,  and  who  is  for  Life. 

The  Reformation  has  met  with  Encouragement  no 

where  elfe,  and  except  the  Clerets ,  which  is  a  Mona- 
itery  of  the  fame,  there  is  no  other  in  Chriitendom. 

The  Affair  of  the  ConlViturion  Unigemtus ,  caufed 
fome  Confufion  at  La  Lrappe,  as  it  did  every  where  elfe, 
for  the  Monks  divided  then  into  two  Parties,  of  L onjti- 
iulionaries ,  and  Anti-Confiituliomnes ;  and  the  Abbot 
himfelf  being  for  the  Conftitution,  the  contrary  Party 
took  the  fpecious  Pretence  of  all  thofe  who  are  not 
p leafed  with  the  Kind  of  Life  they  have  embraced  {viz. 
a  Cafe  Confcience)  to  defert  cheir  Monaftery.  This  hap¬ 
pen’d  in  i7zo,  and  fome  of  thofe  Fugitives  retreated  to 

Holland  ;  and  fome  into  the  Archbiihopnck  oil  ays  un¬ 
der  the  Proteftion  of  the  late  Archbiihop  Cardinal  de 

Noailles.  r  .  . 

The  Carthuftans  is  alfo  an  Order  of  Religious,  remark¬ 
able  for  the  Aufterity  of  their  Rule,  whicit  obliges  them 
to  a  perpetual  Solitude,  a  total  Abffinence  iromHeih  j 
even  at  the  Peril  of  their  Lives,  and  abfolute  Silence, 
except  at  Hated  Times.  This  Order  was  inftituted  by 

St.  Bruno ,  in  1086.  ,  .  _  r  ,  . 

Their  I-Ioufes  were  ufually  built  in  Defarts,  their 

Pare  courfe,  and  their  Dilcipine  fevere  ;  but  at  prefent, 

though  their  Houles  arc  ftill  built  out  ot  the  Tumult  ot 

Cities  and  Towns  •,  the  Severity  of  their  Difciplme  is 

much  mitigated,  and  their  Fare  much  refined  ;  for  they, 

at  prefent,  eat  and  walk  together,  once  a  Week,  and  even 

Jtop  where,  and  when  they  plcalc  ;  tho’  according  to  their 

Conftitutions,  tiny  fhoiild  cat  together,  or  m  Commu¬ 
nity  but  at  all  the  folcinn  Feafts  oi  the  Year,  viz.  thrift- 
Rafter,  IVhufontide ,  &c.  and  walk  abroad  but  lel- 

dom,  without  Hopping  any  where. 

As  for  their  I  Rules,  they  are  commonly  plcalantly  mu* 
ated  and  environ’d  with  Woods,  and  very  large  Ponds  lull 
of  Filh,  lor  their  own  Ufc.  They  all  live  apart,  round  a 
Cloilter,  where  they  have  each  their  Apartment,  divided 
into  feveral  Rooms,  all  on  a  Ground  Floor,  and  each  aGar- 
den  with  a  Wt  II  of  Spring- Water  between  two.  1  lie  Jirit 
Hoorn  is  a  Kind  of  Vellibulum,  or  Hall,  where  they  put 
their  Fuel  for  their  Fire,  and  other  Incumbrances.  I  he  next 
j,  ehciv  Oratoiy  and  J library  j  the  next  to  it  is  their  Bed- 
Chamber  ;  and  the  m  xt  to  that  1  heir  Laboratory  ;  where  c- 
vevy  one ' lo i lows  what  Hulincls  he  plcafes  to  divert  his 
Thovu'.ht and  lor  his  own  Plealiire  1  every  Carlufian  Monk 
f( , |  !< >wn \ g  t u me  pa  r  n a  1  la r  Occu pa  t  ion-,  lor  fome  are  Pai n - 
ters,  lpon  Sculptors,  iome  Silver! midis,  fome  1  urners,and 
the  'like  ^  fome  play  on  lnllruments,  fome  Study,  &c. 
ior  the  Urtufuni  Monks  arc  all  Pnells,  except  fome  lew 
Lay-lh others,  who  are  kept  out  ol  Doors,  and  do  the 


Drudgery  of  the  Monaftery s  and  fome  of  thcm  1 

done,  by  their  Learning,  a  great  deal  of  Honour  JT 

Church,  witnefs  my  Name-Sake  Denis  die  Cert  r> 
They  rife  in  the  Night  to  go  to  Churph,.  and  thtfrSeiv  • 
is  very  long.  They  are  cloathed  in  white,  much  iju 
Bernar dines,  and  ftile  themfelves  Don  like  them.  Don  p  • 
and  Don  Praureur ,  are  not  obliged  to  the  Silence  ob 
by  the  reft  of  the  Monks ;  but  may  fpeak  to  whom  r\ 
pleafe,  and  when  they  pleafe.  All  their  MonalW* 
are  fo  well  founded,  and  lb  rich,  that  a  Monk  may 
fire  what  he  pleafes,  either  Books,  Tools,  Material  " 
work  upon,  and  mufical  Inftruments,  and  he  has  it 
what  it  will  ;  but  his  Works  are  ibid  for  his  own 

the  Fruit  thereof.  Ar  rheir  Dinner  Pv»n/n/^eaPs 


vnals  t0 

r  ,  .  -  ,kJ  Coft 

wnat  it  wui  j  uui  iju  v*  juiu  tor  ins  pwn  rjr 

if  he  deft  res  it.  Each  tills  his  own  Garden,  and  rea^’ 
the  Fruit  thereof.  At  their  Dinner,  every  Monk  ^ 
always  two  or  three  different  Difhes,  and  very  well  dr  ? 
fed,  a  Dcfferr,  and  as  much  Wine  as  he  pleafes. 

Note ,  That  next  in  Dignity  to  the  Order  of  St.  BentM 
and  the  Reformations  thereof  are  the  regular  Canons' 

Regular  Canons ,  are  Canons  that  ftill  ljve  in  q 
munity,  and  who  like  Religious,  have  in  Proce}j  0J- 
Time,  to  the  Practice  of  their  Rule,  added  the  /0j,mn 
Profeffion  of  Vows. 

They  are  called  Regular,  to  diftinguifli  them  from 
thofe  Canons ,  who  abandon’d  living  in  Community,  and 
at  the  fame  Time  the  Obfervance  of  the  Canons  made  as 
the  Rule  of  the  Clergy,  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  an- 
tient  Difcipline. 

Canons  fubfifted  in  their  Simplicity  till  the  nth,  0. 
thers  fay  the  12th  Century,  when  fome  of  them  /bpa ra¬ 
ting  from  the  Community,  took  with  them  die  Name 
of  Canons ,  or  acephalous  Pri efts ,  becaule  they  declined 
to  live  in  Community  with  the  Biihops  5  and  thofe  who 
were  left,  thenceforth  acquired  the  Denomination  of  Gi-  i 
nons  Regular,  and  adopted  moft  of  the  Profeflioos  of  the  • 

Rule  of  St.  Auguftine.  ; 

* 

Note ,  That  it  is  difputed  to  which  Clafs  the  Cams  fa.  i 
gular  belong,  whether  to  the  Clergy,  or  the  Rcli-  ) 
gious  i  both  the  clerical  and  monaftical  State  being  ! 
united  in  them.  The  Point  of  Priority  anti  Precedency 
is  hotly  contefted,  both  between  the  regular  Canons, 
and  the  Priefts  \  and  the  regular  Canons  and  fmplt 
Monks:  The  double  Capacity  of  Canons  is  the  Foun¬ 
dation  of  this  Controverfy. 
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All  the  regular  Canons,  at  prefent,  follow  the  Rule  of 
St.  Augtiftin ,  and  for  that  Reafon  are  called  regular  Cams 
of  St.  Auguftin-,  fuch  are  the  Congregation  of  St.  Gent- 
vieve,  that  of  St.  Vi  ft  or ,  and  the  Nor  him,  or  Prt> 

montres.  . 

The  Congregation  of  St.  Genevieve ,  is  a  Rdotm  oi 

the  Auguftine  Canons,  began  by  Charles  Faun,  in  the  Ab¬ 
bey  of  St.  Vincent  de  Senlis ,  whereof  lie  was  a  Member,  in 

the  Year  1618. 

The  Reform  foon  fpread  into  other  Houles,  parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  Notre  Dame  d'Ett,  ami  the  Abbey  oi  Sc 
Genevieve,  at  Paris ,  chiefly  by  the  Intereft  of  the  law- 
nal  de  la  Rochefoucaut ,  who  was  chofe  Abbot  thevcot  w 
1619;  and  in  1621,  propofed  the  Reform  to  the  ci-  j 

gious  of  his  Abbey.  ,  .  A.  nni 

In  the  Year  1634,  the  Abbey  was  made  clcftivc;m 
a  general  Chapter,  compofcd  ol  the  Superiors  0  cw 
Houfes,  who  had  now  received  the  Rclorm,  ewe  • 

Faure,  Co-adjutor  of  the  Abbey  °!  St.  ‘ 

General  of  the  whole  Congregation.  Such  wiu 

^  It  has  fince  incrcafcd  very  much,  and  n°w 
above  an  hundred  Monaileries  *,  in  1°^  ,•  u 

Religious  are  employed  in  the  Ad  muni  \i «  ^ 

Pari lh cs,  and  Holpi tills  ;  and  >n  others,  in  ! 
tion  of  divine  Service,  and  the  InftvuAiot 

Hicks  in  Seminaries  for  the  Purpole.  ...  Abbey  d 
The  Congregation  takes  its  Name 
St.  Genevieve,  which  is  the  Chid  ot  t  u  ^ 
wliofe  Abbot  is  the  General  thereol.  » '  <^0f  die 

took  its  Name  from  Sc.  Genevieve,  tin  *  i;]Vc  Yciirs 

City  of  Paris,  who  died  in  l')t;  ,  ,1  St,^:*‘ 

after  her  Death,  Clovis  eredled  tlie  un  c ^  piun 
vieve,  under  the  Name  and  invot «uk«i •  vjfiml, 
where  her  Rclids  are  Hill  pielerved,  ^1  «■  j 
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•  a  o-reac  Proceflions  and  Ceremonies,  upon 

i  carried  _  r _ _ ..  r? _ _ 


anu 

txtrao 


to 


^d  nary  Occafions,  as  when  Tome  great  Favour  is 

,  'rJ!Ured  of  Heaven. 
l-  rPaUlar  Canons  of  St.  slug  lift  in  are  cloathcd  in 

.trcenunK  their  Cope,  which  is  black  *  they  alfo 


'  excepting  tneir  ^upc, 

'Vh  !he  Rochet  like  Bilhops. 

WCrK  Religi°us  of  tiie  famous  Abbey  of  St.  Vidor,  at 

alf0  regular  Canons  ;  their  Habit  is  very  de- 

11  white,  without  the  lead  Thing  monaftical. — 
!hhev  has  produced  very  learned  Men,  as  Hugh, 

Richard  of  St.  Vi  ft  or,  See. 

TheNoRBERTiNEs,  other  wife  Prc?nonJlratenfes,  is  a 
*.n  Order  of  regular  Canons,  inftituted  in  1120  by 
Albert  whence  they  are  called  Nor  her  tines. 

The  firft  Monaftery  of  this  Order  was  built  by  Nor - 
•  the  Ifle  of  France 5  three  Leagues  to  the  Weft  of 
^ m  anj  jjy  him  called  Pramonjlre ,  Prwmonftratum, 
^  the  Order  itfelf  was  denominated  ♦,  though,  as 
to  theOccafion  of  that  Name,  the  Writers  of  that  Order 

^The^Order  was  approved  by  Honorius  II.  in  1120, 
i  aaain  hy  feveral  fucceeding  Popes.  At  firffc  the 

Abltinence  from  Flefh  was  rigidly  obferved.  In  1245 
hMntlV.  complained  of  its  being  neglecfted,  to  a  ge- 
al  Chapter.  In  1288  their  General,  William,  pro- 
^red  Leave  of  Pope  Nicolas  IV.  for  thole  of  the  Order 
fo^at  Flefh  on  Journeys.  In  1460  Pm  II.  granted  them 
.  ‘eral  Permifiion  to  eat  Meat,  except  from  Septuage- 

^Tlie  Religious  of  this  Order  are  cloathcd  in  White, 
with  a  fcapuTary  before  the  Caffock.  Out  of  Doors  they 
year  a  white  Cloak  and  white  Hat ;  within  a  little  Ca- 

mail,  and  at  Church  a  Surplice,  &c. 

In  the  firft  Monafteries  built  by  Norhert ,  there  was 
one  for  Men  and  another  for  Women,  only  feparated  by 
a  Wall.  In  1137,  by  a  Decree  of  a  general  Chapter, 
this  Praftice  was  prohibited,  and  the  Women  removed 
out  of  thofe  already  built,  to  a  greater  Diftance  from 
thole  of  the  Men. 

Croisiers,  Cr  ledger  i,  or  Crofts  hearers,  is  a  religious 
Order,  or  Congregation  of  regular  Canons  fo  called. 

There  are  three  Orders  which  have,  or  do  ftill  bear 
this  Name-,  one  in  Italy,  another  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  a  third  in  Bohemia . 

The  firft  pretended  to  be  derived  from  S .  Clet ,  and  add, 
that  S.  Quiratus  the  Jew ,  who  fhewed  Sr.  Helena  the 
Place  ol  the  true  Crofs,  and  was  afterwards  convert¬ 
ed,  reformed  them.  All  we  know  tor  certain  is,  that 
they  fubfifted  in  Italy  before  Alexander  III.  mounted  the 
Thonc ;  for  that  Pontiff  flying  from  the  Emperor  Frc- 
dcric  Bar  hr  of  a,  found  an  Afylum  in  the  Monaftery  of 
the  Cj -often,  which  he  afterwards,  in  1169,  took  under 
his  Protection,  giving  them  the  Rule  oi  St .  Auguftin,  See. 

They  were  continued  by  Pius  V.  but  the  Difcipline 
being  much  relaxed,  they  were  fupprefled  in  1656  by 
Alexander  VII. 

Matt.  Paris  fays,  that  the  Croi/icrs  bearing  Stalls  with 

CoDL  at  the  End,  came  into  England  in  1 244,  and 

prefeiitcd  themfelvcs  before  a  Synod  held  by  the  13  if  hop 

d  Roe  heft  c>\  demanding  to  be  admitted. 

Bodfworth  and  Dugdale  mention  two  Monafteries  of 

ll,ls  Crde r  in  England,  the  one  at  London,  the  other  at 

%«/<;  the  firft  founded  in  1245,  the  latter  in  1298  : 

home  add  a  third  at  Oxford ,  where  they  were  received 

ln  1 349*  M .slllcmand  liiys,  there  were  fourteen  Mo- 

naUcrics  of  Crofts- bearers  in  England ,  adding,  that  they 

«me  from  Italy  ;  thole  of  the  * Low  Countries  difowning 
ilieni, 


^Croifiers  of  the  Low  Countries  and  France  were 

founded  in  121  1 ,  by  Theodore  the  Cclles,  Son  of  Bofton, 

who  having  ferved  in  a  Croilade  in  Palcftiuc,  in  1188, 

^1  there  found  fume  ol'  the  Croi/icrs  inlli tilted  by  St. 

.»  conceived  a  Delign  of  inlli  tilting  another  Congrc- 

Ij'^on  in  his  own  Country.  This  is  certain,  that  Ihco- 

at  his  Return  from  Pahjfinc  engaged  himfclf  in  the 

ftclcfiall ical  State  ;  and  went  in  Quality  of  Millionary 

![’  the  Croilade  a  gain  ft  the  Aibigcnjcs  ;  and  that  at  Ins 

j-turn  in  1211,  the  Bifliop  of  Liege  gave  him  the 

Hud)  0f  ‘j hi b unit  near  Huy  ;  where,  with  lour 

01Bpanions,  he  laid  the  Foundation  of  his  Order,  which 

f c°i>[irmed  by  Innocent  III.  and  Honorius  lU.—Fhco- 

iC,c  i1'111  Religious  to  Ihotdonze ,  to  join  thofe  ol  St. 
VOL.  H.  J  ' 


Dominic,  and  combat  the  Albigenft's,  and  the  Congrega-*- 
tion  multiplied  in  France.  The  Popes  have  endeavoured 
to  bring  the  Croifiers  of  Italy  under  thofe  of  Flanders. 

The  Croifiers  or  Port  Croix  with  a  Star  in  Bohemia * 
derive  their  Origin  from  St.  Quiriacus,  and  fay  they 
came  from  Pale  {line  into  Europe,  where  they  embraced 
the  Rule  of  Sr.  Augnjlin ,  and  built  Monafteries.  They 
add,  that  Sc.  Agnes  of  Bohemia ,  todiftinguifti  them  front 
other  Croifiers ,  obtained  of  Innocent  I V.  to  add  a  Star  to 
their  Habit.  But  the  Story  of  S.  Ouiriacus  has  no  Founda¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  was  Agnes  herfelf,  Daughter  of  Prhnijias, 
King  of  Bohemia,  who  inftituted  the  Order  at  Prague  in 

I234-  They  are  very  numerous,  and  have  now  two 
Generals. 

Note,  That  Father  Mahillon  ftiews,  that  till  the  ninth 
Century  almoft  all  the  Monafteries  in  Europe  followed 
the  Rule  ot  St.  Benedict ;  and  that  the  Diftinflion  of 
Orders  did  not  commence  till  upon  the  Re-union  of 
feveral  Monafteries  into  one  Congregation  :  That 
St.  Ado,  Abbot  of  Cltiny,  tirft  began  this  Re-union, 
bringing  feveral  Houfes  under  the  Dependance  of 
Cluny  *,  that  a  little  afterwards,  in  the  ninth  Century, 
the  Camaldulians  arofe  ;  then,  by  Degrees,  the  Con¬ 
gregation  of  Vallombrofa  *,  the  Ciftertians,  Carthufians , 
Aug ujl ines  ;  and  at  laft,  in  the  thirteenth  Century, 
the  Mendicants.  He  adds,  that  Lupus  Servants ,  Ab^ 
hot  of  Ferriercs ,  in  the  ninth  Century,  is  the  firft 
that  leems  to  diftinguilh  the  Order  of  St.  Benedift  from 
the  reft,  and  to  fpeak  of  it  as  a  particular  Order. 

Note,  alfo.  That  next  comes  the  numerous  Families  of 
the  Mendicants. 


Mendicants,  is  a  Term  applied  to  feveral  Orders 
of  Religious,  who  live  on  Alms,  and  go  begging  from 
Door  to  Door. 

There  are  four  antient  Orders  which  pafs  principally 
by  the  Name  of  the  four  Mendicants ,  viz.  the  Francift 
cans,  Dominicans  or  Jacobines,  Carmelites,  and  Au- 
guftines. 

The  Franciscans,  is  a  religious  Order,  founded  in 
the  Beginning  of  the  thirteenth  Century,  by  the  Son  of 
a  Merchant  of  AJjifinm  in  the  Province  of  Ombria,  in 
Italy ,  called  Francis  Bernardone  •,  whence  their  Name 
Franciftcans.  Contrary  to  the  Maxims  of  the  Founders 
of  all  other  religious  Orders ,  Francis  renounced  all  Re¬ 
venues,  under  what  Denomination  foever,  either  of 
Foundation,  Gifts,  or  the  like  ;  and  trufted  entirely  to 
the  divine  Providence  for  the  Subfiftence  of  his  Family  •, 
therefore  he  obliged  his  Difciplcs,  in  the  three  Vows  they 
make,  like  the  reft  of  the  Monks  and  Friars,  to  exprefs 
that  of  Poverty,  by  thefe  two  particular,  and  more  fig- 
nificativc  Words,  Sine  Projuuo,  i.c.  without  any  Pro¬ 
perty  ;  fo  that  they  even  renounce  that  of  their  own 
Houfes,  Gardens,  Cloaths,  Books,  i$c.  which  they  fay 
belong  to  the  Pope  ;  they  living  entirely  on  Alms,  and 
begging  from  Door  to  Door. 

The  firft  Houfe  of  that  Order  was  a  final  1  Chapel, 
which  St.  Francis  obtained  from  the.  Benedift ine  Monks 
of  AJJifium ,  and  which  he  called  Porlittncitla ,  the  fmall. 
Portion. 

This  was  the  Cradle  of  that  numerous  Progeny,  which 
divided  loon  into  feveral  Branches ;  and  has  been  fince 


liftufed  throughout  the  whole  Earth.  Thofe  feveral 
Branches,  all  cloathcd  in  a  different  Manner,  and  all  pre¬ 
ending  to  wear  the  true  Drefs  of  the  Order,  are  the 
lonvcnluals,  Obfcrvan tines.  Cordeliers,  Capuchins,  and 
iecokfts. 

The  Conventuals,  arc  the  Icfs  fruitful  Branch  of  the 
)alcr  of  St.  Francis,  though  they  pretend  to  be  his  firft- 
jorn  •,  and  their  Houfes  do  not  fmell  much  of  that  llritt 
Poverty  they  pro lefs.  They  are  mod  confined  in  Italy  > 
hey  have  alfo  a  Houfe  at  Avignon ,  which  1  have  leeii, 
nd  where  every  Friar  has  two  Apartments,  one  lor  the 
lu miner  and  another  for  the  Winter,  more  proper  lor  a 
Jcrfon  of  the  firft  Quality,  than  for  a  Mendicant  Friar, 

nd  a  Di  lei  pie  of  St.  Francis . 

The  Habit  of  the  Conventuals  is  black,  their  Sleeves 
;u'"e,  and  their  Capuehe  wide,  and  not  prominent, 
gjjcy  wear  a  Cord  round  their  Walle  infte.nl  ol  a  (jirJle, 
ke  the  rcll  of  the  Order  •,  but  it  is  a  very  Imall,  vciy 
/hite,  being  made  of  Cotton,  and  very  loll  one.  i  hey 

8  H 
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alfo  wear  Linnen,  Shoes,  and  Stockings,  contrary  to  the 
Example  which  their  Patriarch  gave  them. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Observant ines,  viz.  of  the 
great  and  lejfer  Obfcrva?ice. 

Thole  of  the  great  Obfcrvance ,  are  very  little  or  not 
at  all  different  from  the  Conventuals,  unlefs  it  be  in  the 
Form  and  Colour  of  their  Habit. 

Thofe  of  the  lejfer  Obfcrvance ,  are  called  Cordeliers, 
and  cloa died  fometimes  in  thick  grey  Cloth,  fometimes 
finer,  if  they  can  afford  it  of  their  own  Perquifites,  with 
a  little  Cowl,  a  Chaperon,  and  Cloak  of  the  fame; 
having  a  Girdle  of  Rope,  or  Cord  tied  with  three  Knots, 
fignifying  their  three  Vows,  of  Cbajlily ,  Poverty ,  and 
Obedience.  From  this  Cord  they  were  called  Cordeliers. 

The  Cordeliers  are  otherwile  called  minor  Friars ,  the 
original  Name  of  the  whole  Order  in  general.  The  De¬ 
nomination  Cordelier  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  given  them, 
in  the  War  of  St.  Louis ,  King  of  France ,  againft  the  In¬ 
fidels,  wherein  the  Friars  minor  having  repulfed  the 
Barbarians ,  and  the  King  having  enquired  their  Name, 
it  was  anfwered  they  were  People  Cordeliez ,  tied  with 
Ropes.  The  Cordeliers  have  produced,  and  produce 
{fill  a  great  Number  of  very  learned  and  profound  Tlieo- 
gians,  and  very  eloquent  Preachers  ;  they  are  received 
into  the  Sorbonne  and  made  Doftors  thereof  :  Their 
Church  Mulick  is  much  admired,  and  they  delight  in 
having  a  great  Number  of  very  good  Voices  ;  therefore 
we  fay  in  France,  tin  Cordelier  en  Choeur ,  to  fignify  that 
the  Cordeliers  ling  well.  Sixt.  IV.  and  7^  XX.  Popes, 
were  both  Cordeliers. 

The  Conventuals ,  Obfervantines ,  and  Cordeliers ,  feldom 
beg  at  prclent  from  Door  to  Door,  unlefs  their  Convent 
be  very  poor  indeed. 

The  Capuchins  (thus  called  from  their  Capucbe  or 
Capuchon ,  a  Stuff  Cap,  or  Cowl,  wherewith  they  cover 
their  Pleads)  is  a  Reform  from  the  Cordeliers,  fet  on  Foot 
in  the  fixteenth  Century,  by  Matthew  Bafloi,  a  Religious 
of  the  Monaftery  of  Monte  Fiafcone ,  who  being  at  Rome , 
was  advertifed  feveral  Times  from  Heaven,  to  praftife 
the  Rule  of  St.  Francis  to  the  Letter.  Upon  this  he 
made  Application  to  Pope  Cleme?it,  in  1525,  who  gave 
him  Permiffion  to  retire  into  a  Solitude,  and  not  only 
him  but  as  many  others  as  would  embrace  the  drift 
Obfervance  *,  which  fome  did  accordingly.  In  1528 
they  obtained  the  Pope’s  Bull.  In  1529  the  Order  was 
brought  into  compleat  Form  ;  Matthew  was  elefted  Ge¬ 
neral,  and  the  Chapter  made  Condi cucions.  In  1543 
the  Right  of  Preaching  was  taken  from  the  Capuchins 
by  the  Pope  :  But  in  1545  it  was  redored  to  them  again 
with  Honour.  In  1578  there  were  already  feventeen 
general  Chapters  in  the  Order  of  the  Capuchins. 

'Fhe  Capuchins  obferve  the  Rule  of  Sc.  Francis  to  the 
Letter. — They  are  cloathed  with  a  very  coarfe  brown 
Cloth  ;  wear  no  Linnen,  go  bare-legg’d,  and  bare¬ 
footed,  except  that  they  wear  Sandals ;  never  diave 
their  Beard,  and  are  not  allowed  to  ride,  either  in  a 
Coach  01  on  Hoi  lb-back,  except  in  cafe  of  an  extream 
Necelfity  ;  the  General  excepted,  who,  when  he  vifits 
his  Order,  rides  on  a  Mule,  which  the  Pope  prefents 
him  with  loon  after  hr;  Election  to  the  Generalatc. 

The  Capuchins  are  not  accounted  very  learned,  bccaufe 
they  arc  diflurbed  from  their  Studies  by  their  frequent 
Beggings,  without  which  it  would  be  impofiible  for 
them  to  liibfid,  fince  they  have  not  the  lead  Poflcffion 
in  the  World  ;  but  they  arc  in  general  of  a  con fum mate 
Piety,  and  very  exemplary  Life.  There  is  a  great 
Number  of  Perlons  of  Dill inft ion  among  them,  cfpc- 
t  ially  in  the  Province  of  Brilauny,  where  they  are  cx- 
ireamly  refpefted.  They  fend  Mi  (Fiona ries  into  the  Le¬ 
vant,  the  Fuji,  and  JJ'tfl- Indies,  and  on  the  Coad  of 
AJrua,  who  work  to  the  Converfion  of  the  Infidels. 

The  Ki-coi. i.iicrs,  are  alio  a  Reform  from  the  Cor¬ 
deliers. 

They  were  tllablilhed  about  the  Year  1530,  when 
fume  Religious  oi  the  Order  of  St.  Francis ,  willing  to 
keep  his  Rule  to  the  Letter  (which  has  always  been  the 
Pretence  of  all  the  Reformers)  Clement  VII.  gave  them 
l  loules,  particularly  tulles  in  the  Limofin ,  and  Murat  in 
Auvergne,  whither  they  mighr  retire,  and  receive  Inch 
as  were  dilpofcd  to  follow  them.  The  fame  Year  he 
approved  the  Reform  -x  and  in  13S4  it  was  carried  into 
hah. 


The  Habit  of  the  Recolleft ,  is  of  the  fatne  r-  . 

that  of  the  Capuchins,  i.  e.  a  brown  coarfe  CJo  °  °l! 
the  Form  is  different,  for  the  Capuce  is 


rter-  ana 


they  wear  the  Chaperon  like  the  Cordeliers  re¬ 
call  Mofette.  Their  Cloak  is  tied  under  char  rr  thc-' 
a  Kind  of  Fattening  made  of  Wood,  or  of  W!r‘! 
well  turned  ;  which  they  call  Tibi.  They  wear^’ 
nen,  and  go  bare-lcgged  and  bare-footed  •  wear/*0  ^ 
Socks,  as  they  call  them,  which  is  a  Kind  of  q?  °r,lv 
the  Soal  and  Heels  thereof  are  of  Wood. 

Note. ,  All  the  different  Branches  of  the  Order  of  .St  F 
cis ,  above-mentioned,  poffefs  no  apparent  Rp  r<Wl* 
but  the  Conventuals,  Obfervantines,  and  CordT ^  ’ 
receiving  Foundations,  burying  in  their  Houles  5 m 
ing  at  Buryings,  for  which  they  are  handfomdv  J , 
as  well  as  for  their  MafTes,  Sermons, 
fo  burthenfome  to  the  publick,  as'are  thcV^ 
chins  and  Recollefts ,  who  have  nothing  to  depend* 
on  but  the  Retribution  of  their  MafTes,  and  d  r 

t-heir  Sermons  when  they  preach  a  Lent,  Advcn  ° 

a  Dominical,  in  the  Cathedral  Churches  j  e  \  °r 
Sunday  throughout  the  whole  Year,  the  Advent  [ 
and  Sunday  in  the  Oftave  of  Corpus  Cbrijli  except™’ 
all  which  is  not  capable  to  maintain  a  Monafterv  ^ 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  fometimes  fifty  Relief,? 
who,  therefore,  are  obliged  to  have  Rccourfc  to  th  ’ 
publick  Charity  for  the  reft  *,  which  is  the  only  Clauf 
in  the  Rule  of  St.  Francis ,  and  in  all  other  Rules  ' 
Mendicants,  which  I  cannot  approve.  For  if  wc  cor  * 
fult  all  the  ecclefiaftical  Hiftorians,  who  have  wrote 
before  the  Eftablifhment  of  the  Mendicants,  wc’f 
find,  that  the  Intention  of  the  firft  Founders  of  ti,’. 
monaftick  Life,  was,  that  they  all  fhoukl  work  hr 
their  Subfiftence  ;  and  that  to  aft  otherwile,  is  entirely 
contrary  to  the  Praftice  of  the  Apolllcs,  and  of  St.  hit1 
in  particular,  who  calls  the  Faithful  to  witnefs  that 
lie  was  burthenfome  to  none  of  them,  but  worked  with 
his  own  Hands  for  his  Subfiltance,  though  not  brought 
up  to  it,  fincc  he  learned  a  Trade  after  he  was  called 
to  the  Apoftolate.  It  is  true,  that  fince  our  Times 
are  different  from  thofe  of  the  Primitive  Church,  and 
a  Chriftian  Liberality  have  provided  with  a  prodigal 
Hand  for  the  Subfiftence  of  the  Minillcrs  of  Chrift, 
thofe  who  ferve  to  the  Altar  fhould  live  by  the  Al¬ 
tar;  but  the  Number  of  thofe  holy  Servants,  fhoukl 
not  exceed  the  Revenue  fufficient  to  maintain  them, 
and  if  it  does,  they  fhould  make  up  the  Deficiency 
thereof,  by  their  own  Induftry,  and  not  by  a  lazy  Life, 
which  is  diftionourable  to  the  Sacerdocc,  and opprclfivc 
to  the  Publick.  How  cruel  it  is  to  fee  a  Friar,  whole 
foie  Afpeft  witneffes  nothing  lefs  than  Indigence,  teafing 
a  poor  Handicraft  Man  for  Relief,  who  can  fcarce 
maintain  his  own  Family  with  the  Sweat  of  his  Brows, 
and  which  perhaps  would  be  very  well  fed  and  fans- 
fy’cl  with  the  Crumbs  which  fall  from  the  Tabic 
of  the  Pcrfon  who  pleads  Poverty  to  him,  and  will 
not  leave  him,  till  lie  has  extorted  fomething  from 
him  ?  If  they  mutt  beg,  let  them  beg  among  tie  Kick 
only,  who  can  relieve  them  out  of  their  Plenty,  with¬ 
out  feeling  it:  But  Princes,  in  whole  Dominions  the 
Mendicant  Friars  arc  cftabli Hied,  fhould  forbid  them, 
under  fevere  Penalties,  robbing  the  induflrinus  Part ot 
their  Subjects  of  the  Fruits  of  their  Indudry  and  la¬ 
bour  ;  for  if  Charity  has  the  Power  to  open  the 
of  Heaven,  as  thofe  devout  Mendicants  are  themkh^ 
plcalctl  to  tell  us,  it  is  when  well  applied,  /.  <’• 
wort  h  y  O  b  j  efts  the  rco  f,  and  w  ho  rea  1 1  y  wa  n  t ;  bjj1 ‘ 
thefe  really  want,  and  arc  they  worthy  Objed>  ot  ••• 
rity,  who  have  fo  many  Means  ol  relieving  thenu  m 
if  they  plcafe,  without  being  opprellive  to  the  ponn ■ 
Sort  of  People?  Do  thole  really  want,  who 
Delicacies,  while  thofe  they  beg  from,  think  them  t ' J , 
too  happy,  if  they  have  a  very  Iriigal  Suliut^^’ 

keep  themfelves  and  Family  from  fl.trviug .  ^ 

be  perfuaded,  that  to  renounce  all  that  one  pollu  e  ^ 

the  World,  under  Pretence  of  following  ’ 
Sacrifice  agreeable  to  him,  when  that  S;iui ij-c 
be  ofierM  on  ft)  bloody  an  Alta r  as  is  the.pm  '1'  • 

.  .  .  J  .  . .  1 111(7  10  l  1 
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mild  he  much  more  according  1  * 

:  Gofpel,  much  more  c!i (mrerelL  1 ,  •  • 

v  generous,  if  thole  holy  S»u,riiK*.uoi,'7'l,U1, 
il  they  renounce  their  Polleilions  11  *s  tu 


ORDERS. 


T  ;berty,  to  bear  t^ie  w^e  Weight  of  the  Punilh- 
3t  nt  which  God  infli&ed  on  the  Original  Sin,  when 
jl^faid  t0  Adam,  'Thou /hall  eat  thy  Bread  by  the  Sweat 

nf  tty 

0  the  Order  of  St.  Francis ,  at  leaft  all  thofe  above- 
tioned,  keep  three  Lents  in  the  Year,  according 
mC  their  Rule,  viz.  the  firft,  which  begins  at  All- 
1° tils  Day ?  an^  enc*s  ac  Chriftmajs  ;  the  fecond,  which 
b  trips  the  next  Day  after  the  Epiphany ,  and  ends  at 
\c  Sexagefima  j  and  the  Jaft,  is  the  Lent  kept  by  the 
G diholicks ,  i.  e.  from  AJh-WedneJday  to  Eafter. 

L  They  a^°  r^e  at  twe*ve  at  Night  to  go  to  Church. 
The  Capuchins  and  Recollefts  have  no  Church  Mu- 
Tick,  but  Pfalmody  their  whole  Office. 

There  is  alfo  a  third  Order  of  Fr  and  Jeans,  inftituted 
h  St  Francis  himfelf,  in  1221,  in  Favour  of  People  of 
1  rh  Sexes,  who  being  fmitten  with  the  Preaching  of 
,°  Saint,  demanded  of  him  an  eafy  Manner  of  living  a 
Chriftian  Life  *  upon  which  he  gave  them  a  Rule,  the 
Conftitutions  whereof  are  not  now  extant,  as  wrote  by 
himfdL  but  only  as  reduced  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Ni- 
p/t  68  Years  afterwards. 

1  Of  this  Order ,  which  was  only  eflablifhed  for  fecular 
perfons,  feverai  of  both  Sexes,  to  attain  the  greater  Per- 
feftion,  have  fince  commenced  Religious,  and  form’d 
various  Congregations,  under  various  Names,  as  religious 
Penitents  of  the  third  Order ,  &c. 

The  Dominicans  are  alfo  one  of  the  Mendicant  Or- 
fas  and  take  r^e£r  Name  from  their  Founder  Domi- 
nick  deGtifman,  a  Spanijh  Gendeman,  born  in  1170, 
at  Calaveger  in  Old  Caftile .  He  was  firft  Canon  and 
Archdeacon  of  Ofma  j  and  afterwards  preached  with 
great  Zeal  and  Vehemence  againft  the  Albigenfes  in  Lan - 
ntdoc,  where  he  laid  the  firft  Foundation  of  his  Order. 
It  was  approved  of  in  1215,  by  Innocent  III.  and  con¬ 
firmed  in  12165  by  a  Bull  of  Honorius  III.  under  the 
Rule  of  St  .Augufiin,  and  the  Title  of  Breaching  Friars. 

The  firft  Convent  was  founded  at  Thoulouje ,  by  the 
Biiliop  thereof,  and  Simon  de  Montford .  Two  Years  af¬ 
terwards  they  had  another  at  Paris ,  near  the  Bifliop’s 
Houfe  i  and  fometimes  after  a  third  in  the  Rue  St. 
Jaquis,  St.  James's  Street ,  whence  the  Denomination  of 
Jacobinu. 

St,  Dominick,  at  firft,  only  took  the  Habit  of  the  re¬ 
gular  Cations,  that  is,  a  black  Caffock  and  Rochet  5  but 
this  he  quilted  in  1219,  for  that  which  they  now  wear, 
which,  it  is  pretended,  was  fhewn  by  the  Bleffed  Virgin 
herfelf  to  the  beatified  Renattd  d' Orleans.  It  is  a  white 
Caflock,  a  black  Scapulary,  and  black  Camail,  with  a 
very  wide  Cowl,  lined  with  white,  or  rather  two  Ca- 
mails,  one  white,  the  other  black,  and  over  all,  a  large 
Cloak  or  Cap,  reaching  almoft  to  the  Ground. 

This  Or^r  is  diffufed  throughout  the  whole  Earth. 
It  has  45  Provinces  under  the  General,  who  refides  at 
Rome,  and  12  particular  Congregations,  or  Reforms, 
govern’d  by  Vicars  General. 

They  reckon  4  Popes  of  this  Order,  above  60  Cardi¬ 
nals,  feverai  Patriarchs,  150  Archbifhops,  and  about 
800  Bifliops,  befides  Mafters  of  the  facred  Palace,  whole 
Ofiicc  has  been  conftantly  difeharged  ,by  a  Religious  of 
this  Order,  ever  fince  St.  Dominick,  who  held  it  under 
Honorius  III  in  1218.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  called  the 
Mgdick  Doflor,  was  of  this  Order. 

Note,  That  it  was  St,  Dominick ,  who  was  the  firft  Pro¬ 
moter  of  the  Inquifition,  under  Pope  Innocent  III. 
That  Pontiff  lent  feverai  Priefts,  with  St.  Dominick  at 
their  Head,  to  Thoulouje ,  to  give  him  an  Account  of 
the  Number  of  Hereticks  in  thole  Parts,  and  of  the 
Behaviour  of  Princes  and  Prelates  towards  them  \  and 
thence  they  acquired  the  Name  of  Inqttijttors :  But 
thefe  original  Inquijitors  had  not  any  Court,  or  any 
Authority  ;  they  were  only  a  Kind  of  fpi ritual  Spies, 
p 10  to  make  Report  of  their  Difcoverics  to  the 
\°Pe-  J  Emperor  Frederick  II.  at  the  Beginning 
u  tie  Century,  extended  their  Power  very  con- 
itcrablyj  and  committed  the  taking  Cognizance  of 

JC»  nn,!°  Herefy,  to  a  Set  of  ccclcfiaflical  Judges  5 
‘  1  :is  hire  was  the  Punilhmcnt  decreed  for  the  Ob- 

,  Inquilitors  determined  indircdUy  with  Re- 
h  1  K,  1 ,10.  IVrfon  and  the  Crimes:  By  which 
,ms  l‘lc  Laity  was  cutoff  from  its  own  Jurilllidtion, 


and  abandoned  to  the  Zeal  and  devout  Mad  nefs  of  the 
Ecclefiafticks.  After  the  Death  of  Frederick,  who 
had  l0ng  ag0  repented  the  Power  he  had  given  the 
Churchmen,  as  having  feen  fome  of  the  Fruits  of  it  • 
Pop z  Innocent  IV.  erefted  a  perpetual  Tribunal  of 
Inquijitors ,  and  deprived  the  Bifliops  and  fecular 
Judges,  of  the  little  Power  the  Emperor  Frederick  had 
left  them.  And  this  JurifdicTion,  which  depended 
immediately  on  himfelf,  he  took  Care  to  introduce 
into  mo  ft  of  the  States  of  Europe.  But  the  Inquijitors 
were  fo  fiery,  hot,  and  made  fuch  Butchery  amonp- 
tne  Hereticks,  that  they  raifed  an  univerfal  Dctelta^ 
tion,  even  in  fome  Catholick  Countries  themfeives. 
Lienee  it  was  that  their  Reign  proved  very  fliort 
both  in  France  and  in  Germany -,  nor  was  even  Spain 
entire  y  fubjeeft  to  them  till  the  Time  of  Ferdinand 
djMeUa  in  1448,  when  their  Power  was  increalbd, 
under  Pretence  of  clearing  the  Country  o fjudaijn  and 
Mahometanijm. .  The  Power  of  the  Inquifition  is  very 
much  limited  in  fome  Countries,  particularly  at  Ve- 
mce,  where  it  is  received  under  fuch  Modifications,  as  to 
prove  a  great  Check  to  its  Authority.  Indeed  at  Ve¬ 
nice,  it  feems  rather  a  political  than  a  religious  Con¬ 
trivance,  and.ferves  rather  for  the  Security  of  the  State 
than  of  the  Church.  There  are  Appeals  from  the  fub- 
altern  Inquijitions  in  Italy,  to  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Office  refiding  at  Rome.  It  is  the  conflant 
Practice  of  the  Inquifition,  to  affeeft,  in  all  their  Proce¬ 
dures,  to  infpire  as  much  Terror  and  Amazement  as 
pofiible  5  every  Thing  is  done  with  the  profounddt 
Silence  and  Secrecy,  and  with  the  greateft  Rigour  and 
Impartiality.  When  a  Perfon  is  feized,  all  the  World 
abandons  him,  not  the  neareft  Friend  dares  to  fpeak  a 
Word  in  his  Defence-,  that  alone  would  be  enough  to 
render  them  fufpefted  of  Herefy,  and  would  bring^hem 
within  the  Claws  of  the  Inquifition.  The  Criminals 
are  feized,  examined,  tried,  tortured,  and  unlefs  they 
recant,  condemned,  and  executed,  without  ever  fee¬ 
ing  or  knowing  their  Accufers  whence  the  Revenge¬ 
ful  have  a  fair  Occafion  of  wreaking  their  Malice  on 
their  Enemies.  When  the  Inquifition  has  done  with 
them,  and  condemned  them  to  Death,  they  are  turn¬ 
ed  over  to  the  fecular  Arm,  with  a  World  of  Prayers 
and  pious  Intreaties,  that  their  Lives  may  not  be 
touched.  Time  is  no  Manner  of  Security  in  Point  of 
Herefy  5  nor  does  the  Grave  itfelf  flielter  the  Accufcd 
from  the  Purfuits  of  the  Inquifition  even  the  De¬ 
ceased  have  their  Trials,  and  they  proceed  in  all 
their  Form  and  Solemnity  againft  the  dead  Circa  Acs. 
The  Executions  are  always  deferred  till  the  Number 
of  the  condemned  is  very  great,  that  the  Multitude  of 
Sufferers  may  fttrike  the  deeper  Horror,  and  make 
the  Scene  more  fhocking  and  terrible.  The  Inquifi¬ 
tion  of  Rome  is  a  Congregation  of  12  Cardinals,  and 
fome  other  Officers,  where  the  Pope  prdides  in  Per¬ 
fon,  This  is  accounted  the  higheft  Tribunal  in  Romc\ 
it  began  in  the  Time  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  on  Occafion 
of  the  fpreading  of  Luther anijm.  The  Inquifition  is 
very  fevere  in  the  Indies.  It  is  true  there  mult  be 
the  Oaths  of  feven  Witneffes  to  condemn  a  Man 
but  then  the  Dcpofitions  of  Slaves  or  Children  arc 
taken.  The  Perfon  is  tortured  till  he  condemns  him¬ 
felf,  for  his  Accufers  are  never  brought  to  con  Iron  t 
him.  Perfons  are  accufcd  for  the  flcndcreft  Exprcffion 
againft  the  Church,  or  even  for  adifrefpe&ful  Word  of 
the  Inquifition.  The  Standard  of  the  Inquifition  is  a 
Piece  of  red  Damafk,  on  which  is  painted  a  Crofs 
with  an  Olive-Branch  on  one  Side,  and  a  Sword  on 
the  other :  With  thefe  Words  of  the  Pialmift,  Ex  mg  a 
D omine,  Judica  caufiim  meant.  The  Dominicans 

have  always  been  lnquifilors,  ever  fince  their  Patriarch 
St.  Dominick  though  it  mull  not  be  fuppofrd,  that 
his  Intention  was,  when  lie  pro po fed  the  Inquifition 
firft,  that  it  fliould  be  made  a  hcliifh  Tribunal,  ab¬ 
horred  by  Heaven  and  Faith-,  his  great  Zeal  fin*  tin1 
Faith,  and  the  Extinction  of  Merely,  if  it  could  bcac- 
cufed  of  Indifcraion,  was  not  criminal. 

The  Carme  lit  ks,  who  are  all!)  nr  honed  Mendi¬ 
cants,  are  religious,  who  take  1  heir  Name  Irom  (.nn/.nl, 
a  Mountain  oi  Syria,  forum  ly  inhabited  by  the  P10  )ht  c< 
Elias  and  Elifhu,  and  by  the  C  hildren  oi  the  Prop  ids ; 
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from  whom  this  Order  pretends  to  defcend  in  an  unin- 

terruptcd  Succeffion.  . 

The  Manner  in  which  they  make  out  their  Antiquity 

has  fomcrhing  in  it  too  ridiculous  to  be  rehearled.  Some 
among  them  pretend  they  are  Defendants  from  Jejus 
Chrifi  :  Others  go  further,  and  make  Pythagoras  a  Car - 
melite ,  and  the  ancient  Druids  regular  Branches  oi  their 

Order.  .  . 

Phocas ,  a  Greek  Monk,  fpeaks  the  molt  realonably  ; 

lie  fays,  that  in  his  T.  ime,  viz.  in  1185?  Rlias  s  Cave 
was  (till  extant  on  the  Mountain,  near  which  were  the 
Remains  of  a  Building,  which  intimated  there  had  been 
anciently  a  Monaftery  •,  that  Tome  Years  before  an  old 
Monk,  a  Prieft  of  Calabria ,  by  Revelation,  as  he  pre¬ 
tended  from  the  Prophet  Elias,  fixed  there,  and  af- 
lembled  ten  Brothers.  In  1209,  Albert  Patriarch  of  Je- 
rufalem ,  gave  the  Solitaries  a  rigid  Rule  ;  which  Pape- 
broch  has  fince  printed.  In  1217,  or  according  to 
others  in  1226,  Pope  Iionorius  III.  approved  and  con¬ 
firmed  it ;  though  it  was  afterwards  mitigated  by  In¬ 
nocent  IV.  S.  Louis i  King  of  France ,  brought  fome  of 
tiiefc  Carmelites  with  him  from  the  Holy  Lard  into  his 
Kingdom  :  Many  of  the  Popes  give  them  the  Title  of 

Brothers  of  the  Blefted  Virgin. 

This  Order  is  eminent  for  the  Order  of  the  Scapulary, 
for  its  Millions,  and  its  great  Number  of  Saints.  In  the 
lafi  Century,  there  were  four  Canonizations  of  this  Or¬ 
der,  viz.  of  St.  dherefa ,  St.  Andrew  Corfin ,  Sc.  Magda- 
laine  de  Pazzi ,  and  St.  John  de  la  Croix. 

The  Order  of  Carmelites  is  divided  into  two  Branches, 
viz.  Carmelites  of  the  antient  Obfervance,  called  the  mi¬ 
tigated,  or  moderate ,  and  thofe  of  the  ft  rift  Obfervance , 

called  barefooted  Carmelites. 

The  antient  Obfervance  has  only  one  General,  under 

whom  are  forty  Provinces  ;  and  the  Congregation  or 

Mantua ,  which  has  a  Vicar-General. 

Their  Habit,  is  a  black  CafTock,  a  white  Cloak  or 
Cop,  reaching  almoft  to  the  Ground,  and  a  white  Cowl. 

The  ftrift  Obfervance ,  has  two  Generals,  one  in 
Spain ,  having  fix  Provinces  under  his  Command  ;  and 
another  in  Italy ,  with  twelve  in  feveral  Parts  of  Europe. 

Barefooted  Carmelites ,  are  a  Reform  of  the  antient 
Carmelites ,  fet  on  foot  in  1540  by  dherefa,  fo  called 

from  their  going  bare-footed. 

She  began  with  the  Convents  of  Nuns,  whom  fhe 
reftored  to  the  primitive  Aufterity  of  the  Order,  which 
had  been  mitigated  by  Innocent  l V.  in  1245-,  and  at 
length  carried  the  fame  Reform  among  the  Friars. 
Pius  V.  approved  the  Defign,  and  Gregory  III.  confirm¬ 
ed  the  Reform  in  1580. 

There  are  two  Congregations  of  barefooted  Carmelites, 
which  have  each  their  General  and  their  feveral  Confti- 
tutions  ;  the  one  the  Congregation  of  Spain ,  divided  into 
fix  Provinces  •,  the  other  called  the  Congregation  of  Italy, 
comprehending  all  the  reft,  not  depending  on  Spain.  ^ 

Their  Habit  is  a  brown  Cafifock,  a  white  fcanty  Cop, 
or  Cloak,  and  a  Cowl  of  the  fame  Colour. 

F.  Diego  de  Coria  Maldonado ,  a  Spaniftj  Carmelite, 
has  a  particular  Treatifc  on  the  third  Order  of  the  Carme¬ 
lites,  where  he  derives  them  immediately,  as  well  as  the 
Carmelites  themfclves,  from  the  Prophet  Elias  q  and 
among  the  great  Men  who  have  made  Profefiion  oi  that 
'third  Order ,  reckons  the  Prophet  Obadiah ,  who  lived 
800  Years  before  Chrifi  *,  and  among  the  Women  our 
Saviour’s  Great  Grandmother,  under  the  borrowed  Name 
of  St.  Emcrcntiana.  'Phis  Obadiah ,  he  fays,  was  Con¬ 
troller-General  of  the  Houle  of  King  Ahab,  mentioned 
in  the  Fir  ft  Book  of  Kings,  chap,  xviii.  and  Difciple  of 
the  Prophet  Elijah .  After  lerving  that  Prince  and  his 
Sliced  Vo  is,  lie  retired  to  ferve  God,  and  entered  the 
prophetic!:  Order  of  Elijah,  but  without  quitting  iiis 

J- Joule,  his  Wile,  or  Children. 

The  Author  adds,  that  he  was  not  properly  ol  the 
third  Order  but  of  the  lecond,  which  conlitlcd  of  married 
People,  and  was  called  the  Order  of  Eunuchs,  under  the 
Direction  of  Elijah.  Such,  according  to  him,  is  the 
Foundation  of  the  third  Order  of  the  Carmelites. 

F.  He  pot  {hews,  that  this  child  Order  was  not  in  Being 
until  the  Year  when  Sixtus  IV.  gave  Permi (lion 

to  the  Prior  and  Provincials  ol  the  Carmelites  to  give  the 
regular  i  labit  and  Rule  of  their  Order  to  People  of  both 
Sexes,  married  or  unmarried,  living  at  Liberty  in  the 


World.  De  Coria  reckons  St.  Louis  King  of  pTf  . 
the  third  Order  of  the  Carmelites.  '  ce>  ln 

Note,  That  this  Order  has  never  been  very  fmQ{ 
Subjects  of  Merit,  and  has  not  produced  a  *  °r 
Number  ol  veiy  learned  Men.  But  however^?* 
Carmelites  in  general,  whether  of  the  antient  or  V  - 
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Obfervance,  lead  a  very  exemplary  Life,  and  are 
oppreflivc  to  the  Publick. 

'Phe  August  in  es,  or  Auguftinians ,  make  alfo 
of  the  four  Orders  of  the  Mendicants ;  and  are  calU 
Auguftins  from  St.  Auguftin,  whofe  Rule  they  obferve  ^ 
The  Auguftins,  popularly  alfo  called  Aujlin  prfat 
were  originally  Hermits,  pretended  to  have  been  inT’ 
tuted  by  St.  Auguftin  himfelf,  but  without  much  Ground 
This  is  pretty  certain,  he  laid  the  Foundations  of  a  mon  ‘ 
ftick  Order  about  the  Year  388,  and  retired  to  his  Father’* 
Eftate  near  dagafta ,  to  lead  a  religious  Life  with  hj 
Companions:  But  it  does  not  at  all  appear,  that t )' 
Order  has  fubfifted  ever  fince,  nor  that  the  Hermucs'.f 
St.  Auguftin  are  defeended  without  Interruption  fron 

them. 

This  Order  in  Reality  only  commenced  under 
ander  IV.  in  the  Middle  of  the  thirteenth  Century  fand 
was  formed  gradually  by  the  Union  of  divers  Congre<ra. 
tions,  which  had  no  Rule,  or  at  lead  had  not  that°of 
St.  Auguftin.  Thofe  Congregations  were  that  of  ft  hr, 
Bonites,  the  moft  antient  of  all  *,  that  of  the  Hermita  of 
du f cany  ;  that  of  the  Sack,  or  Bag  -,  thofe  of  hllerfuta 
of  St.  Blaife ,  of  St.  Benedift  de  Monte  Fabalo ,  0/  the 
Tower  of  Palmes ,  oi  San  ft  a  Maria  de  Mnrcetta,  of  St. 
fames  de  M.olinio,  and  the  Loupfavo  near  Lucca. 

This  Coalition  was  not  made  by  Innocent  IV.  as  moft 
Hiftorians  of  the  Order  contend  ;  all  that  Pontiff  did  was 
to  unite  fome  Hermits  in  dufeany,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
Rule  of  St.  Auguftin  •,  but  thefe  were  a  diftind  Body 
from  thofe  juft  mentioned.  It  was  Alexander  IV.  that  made 
the  grand  Union,  as  appears  from  his  Bull  publifhed  in 
the  Magnum  of  die  Augufiins. 

That  Pontiff  undertook  this  Union  from  the  firft 
Quarter  of  his  Pontificat,  viz.  in  the  Year  1254.  It  was 
the  Year  1256,  ere  the  Superiors  of  all  the  Congrega¬ 
tions  could  be  got  together.  In  the  general  Chapter  the 
Union  was  effected  :  Lan franc  Sept  ala,  a  Milmeze,  was 
chofen  General  ;  and  the  Order  divided  into  four  Pro¬ 
vinces,  viz.  thofe  of  France ,  Germany ,  and  Italy. 

Since  that,  other  Orders  have  been  united  to  the  Her¬ 
mits  of  St.  Auguftin  ;  as  the  poor  Catholicks,  Oc.  and 
the  Order  now  con  fills  of  42  Provinces. 

After  fo  many  Unions  the  Order  began  to  divide  again 
into  feparate  Congregations,  according  to  the  Relaxa¬ 
tions  and  Reformations  that  afterwards  got  Footing. 
Such  arc  the  bare  footed  Hermits  of  St.  Auguftin  •,  the 
Congregation  of  Cent  or  hi,  or  the  Sicilian  Reform \  tlw 
Congregation  of  the  Colorites  in  Calabria >  &c. 

The  Auguftins  are  cloathed  in  Black. 

'Phe  third  Order  of  Auguftins ,  if  we  credit  F.  Bruns, 
was  infticuted  by  St.  Auguftin  himfelf:  But  the  Argu¬ 
ments  he  produces  are  fo  frivolous,  that  E  I  Idiot  ob- 

ferves  they  are  not  worth  the  refuting. 

Note,  That  the  Dominicans ,  Carmelites ,  and  dupfn, 
though  accounted  Mendicants,  feldom  beg  trom 
to  Door,  unlefs  it  be  now  and  then,  for  Form  bake, 
and  in  Places  where  they  are  very  poor  iiukci ,  aiii 

they  leldom  fix  on  fuch  Places.  1  he  . 

have  publick  Schools  of  Philofophy,  and  heo 0..), 
where  they  teach  the  Dodtrinc  ol  St.  ‘ 

from  which  they  reap  fome  Benefits,  which  k\ 

wards  their  Subfiftcncc. 

I  place  the  Minims  next  the  Mendicants, 

Francis  da  Paulo,  their  Patriarch,  derived  the  ■ 
Minims ,  q.  d.  leaf  or  fmallcft ,  imm  that  0 
eifeans ,  who  call  themfclves  Minors.  ,  j. 

'Phis  Order  was  inflitutcd  in  1440,  aiul  f >  . 

France  by  St.  Francis  de  Paulo  hirnkll,  urn  t  j  ^ 
of  Louis  XI.  at  that  Prince’s  Solicitation.  wl ” 
that  St.  Francis  de  Paulo's  Prayers  could  Wny 

'Phe  Minims  ahftain  from  1‘lefii,  Chccfc,  !|llttl r,^n. 
and  tlrefs  all  their  Food  with  Oil;  ^ut  ]n  .  n  j  j,tlvf 
ncr  as  to  render  it  oi  a  delicious  I  alu  ,  »  ’  |K<r 
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b  en  regaled  with  fome  very  good  Difhcs  in  their 

^Thcy  are  drefled  black,  and  wear  al fo  a  fmall 
,  Cord,  inftead  of  a  Girdle,  in  Imitation  of  the  Fran- 
^  f  They  have  no  Church-Mufick,  but  pfalmodize 

ftheir  Office. 

2  I  nlace  next  the  Trinitarians,  though  a  more  an- 
•  / Order  than  the  Minims  ;  thus  called,  becaule  they 
tien  inftituted  in  Honour  of  the  Trinity,  for  the  re- 
minCT  of  Chriftian  Captives  from  the  Infidels  ;  vulgarly 
^lled  ^Mathttrins,  from  their  Monaftery  at  Paris ,  and 

Brothers  of  the  Redemption. 

P  They  are  cloathed  in  white,  and  bear  on  the  Stomach 

Crofs,  partly  red,  and  partly  blue;  by  which  three 
l|n.J  white,  red,  and  blue,  is  fuppofed  to  be  repre- 
foted  the  Myftery  of  the  T rinity. 

The  Trinitarians  make  it  their  Bufinels  to  go  and 
ranfom  Chriftians  held  in  Slavery  in  the  Republicks  of 
jLj(rs,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  and  the  States  of  Morocco. 
They  have  a  Rule  peculiar  to  thcmfelves  ;  tho’  feveral 
Hiftorians  rank  them  among  the  Obfervers  of  the  Rule 

of  St,  Augufiin. 

The  Order  had  its  Rife  in  1198,  under  the  Pontificate 
q\ Innocent  III.  the  Founders  were  S.  John  de  Malha,  and 
Felix  de  Valois  :  The  fir  ft  of  Fan  con  in  Provence  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  not  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Valois,  as  fome  have 
imagined;  but  thus  called,  in  all  Probability,  as  being  a 
Native  of  the  Country  Valois. 

Gauthier  of  Chatillon  was  the  firft  who  gave  them  a 
place  in  his  Land  to  build  a  Convent ;  which  afterwards 
became  the  Chief  of  the  whole  Order :  Honorius  III.  con¬ 
firmed  their  Rule.  Urban  IV.  appointed  the  Bifhop  of 
Paris,  and  others,  to  reform  them  :  They  did  it,  and 
the  Reform  was  approved  in  1267,  by  Clement  IV. 

ThisOftkr  poflefies  about  250  Convents,  divided  in¬ 
to  13  Provinces ;  whereof  fix  are  in  France ,  three  in 
Spain,  one  in  Italy,  and  one  in  Portugal.  Formerly 
there  was  one  in  England ,  another  in  Scotland,  and  a 
third  in  Ireland.  But  the  Reformers  have  thought, 
that  the  Slaves  of  thofe  three  Kingdoms  might  very  well 
ranfom  themfelves  if  they  pleafed. 

In  the  general  Chapters  held  in  1573  and  1576,  a 
Reform  was  order’d,  and  begun  fometime  afterwards 
by  Julian  de  Nantonville,  and  Claude  Aleph,  two  „  Her¬ 
mits  of  St.  Michael,  but  now  permitted  by  Pope  Gre- 
to  take  the  Habit  of  the  Trinity-,  upon  which 
their  Hermitage  was  converted  into  a  Houfe  of  the 
Order. 

In  1609,  the  Pope  allowed  them  to  build  new 
Iloufes,  and  to  introduce  the  Reform  into  the  old  ones. 
In  1635,  Urban  VIII.  by  a  Brief,  appointed  the  Cardi- 
na \  de  Rochefaucaut,  to  introduce  the  Reform  into  all 
the  Houfcs  of  the  Order,  which  was  done  acordingly, 
by  a  Sentence  containing  the  Reform  in  eight  Articles ; 
the  principal  whereof  were,  that  they  fhould  obferve  the 
primitive  Rule  approv’d  of  by  Clement  IV.  fliould  abftain 
irom  Hcfli,  ufe  woollen  Shirts,  have  Mattins  at  Mid¬ 
night,  tfc,  In  1554,  there  was  alfo  a  Reform  made  a- 
mong  thole  of  Portugal. 

1  he  Habit  ol  the  Trinitarians  is  different  in  different 

Countries,  and  that  of  the  Reformed  different  from 
the  roll. 

I  here  arc  alfo  barc-footcd  Trinitarians,  who  are 
a  Reform  ol  this  Order,  made  in  Spain ,  in  a  general 
hapter,  held  in  1594,  where  it  was  refolved,  that  each 
tavinee  fliould  eftablifh  two  or  three  Houfcs,  where  the 
primitive  Rule  fliould  be  oblervcd,  and  where  the  Reli- 
gious  Ihould  live  up  to  a  greater  Auftericy,  ufe  courier 
oath s ,  &c,  and  yet  fliould  have  the  Liberty  ol'  re- 
tm mug  to  their  antient  Convent,  when  they  thought  fit. 

011  Alvarez  Da  fan,  intending  to  found  a  Monaftery 
at  oalepagnas,  and  defiring  to  have  it  occupied  by  bare- 
01  ,  Religious,  it  was  agreed  to  add  Nudity  of  Feet 
R' .  ^or,1b  that  the  Trinitarians  might  have  the  Be- 
■lC  11  |  liftablifiiment.  The  Reform  afterwards  grew 
0  tnec  Provinces,  and  was  at  lull  introduced  into  Po- 
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Feet  thereto.  He  began  with  die  Convent  of  St.  Bio- 
riyjius  at  R.0MC1  and  thole  of  /lix  in  Pvovence . 

In  1670  there  were  Houfes  enough  of  this  Reform  to 
make  a  Province,  and  accordingly  they  held  their  firft 
general  Chapter  the  fame  Year. 

E'ote,  That  there  arc  ftill  fubfifting  feveral  Orders,  y/lid 

ftile  themfelves  Hermits ,  though  they  retain  but  the 

bare  Name  thereof,  as  the  Hermits  of  St.  Auguflin * 

and  thz  Carnal  duly  heretofore  mentioned,  the  Hermits 

of  Brittini ,  the  Hermits  of  St.  Jerom,  the  Hermits  of 

St.  John  Bapti/l ,  otherwife  called  Jeronymits,  the  Her¬ 
mits  of  St.  Paul ,  &c. 

The  Hermits  of  Brittini,  was  a  Congregation  formed 

under  Pope  Gregory  iX.  who  gave  them  the  Rule  of 
St.  Augufin. 

Their  firft  Hermitage  or  Abode,  was  in  a  folitary 

Place  called  Brittini  in  the  Marquifate  of  Ancona  ;  whence 

their  Name  they  led  a  very  auftere  Life,  never  eat  any 
Meat,  and  faded  much.  J 

The  Hermits  of  Si.  Jerom,  or  Jeronymites,  or  Hierony - 
mites,  is  a  Denomination  given  to  divers  Orders  or  Con¬ 
gregations  of  Religious. 

The  firft  called  Hermits  of  St.  Jerom  of  Spain,  owe 
t,heir  OriSm  to  the  third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  whereof 
the  hrlt  Jeronymites  were  Members.  Gregory  XI  con- 
firmed  this  Order  under  the  Name  of  St.  Jerom,  whom 
they  had  chofen  for  their  Patron  and  their  Model,  and 
gave  them  the  Conftitutions  of  the  Convent  of  St  'Mary 
of  the  Sepulchre,  with  the  Rule  of  St.  Sluguftin  ;  and 
for  Habit  a  white  Tunick,  with  a  Scapulary,  a  little 
Capuche,  and  a  Mantle,  all  of  their  natural  Colour  with- 
out  dying,  and  of  a  mean  Price. 

The  Jeronymites  are  in  Pofiefiion  of  the  Convent  of 
St.  Laurence  in  the  Efcurial  where  the  Kings  of  Spain  are' 
buried. 

Hermits  of  St.  Jerom,  of  the  Obfervance,  or  of  Lom¬ 
bardy,  were  founded  by  Lupus  d'Olmcdo  in  1424,  in  the 
Mountains  of  Cazalla ,  in  the  Dioccfc  of  Seville. 

The  third  Order  of  Jeronymites  was  founded  by  Peter 
Gambacorti,  about  the  Year  1377  •  but  the  Vows  they 
made  were  only  Ample,  till  the  Year  1568,  when 
PiusV.  appointed  them  to  be  folemn.  They  have  Houfes 
in  Tirol,  Italy,  and  Bavaria. 

The  fourth  Congregation  of  Jeronymites,  or  the  Her¬ 
mits  of  St.  Jerom  of  Fieroli,  began  in  1  9 60.  When 
Charles  de  Monte  Grenali ,  of  the  Family  of  r  c  Count 
of  that  Name,  retiring  into  Solitude,  firft  cftablilhcd  it 
at  Verona.  It  was  approved  by  Innocent  VII.  under  the 
Rule  and  Conftitutions  of  St.  Jerom  :  But  Eugeniits  in 
1441  changed  it  for  that  of  St.  Auguftin.  As  the  Foun¬ 
der  was  of  the  third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  they  preferved 
that  Habit ;  but  in  1460,  Pitts  permitting  fuch  as  pleafed 
to  change  it,  occafioned  a  Divilion  among  them.  This 
Order  was  finally  fiipprefied  in  166S. 

The  Hermits  of  St.  John  Baptift,  was  a  religious  Order 
In  Navarre,  whole  principal  Convent  or  Hermitage  was 
feven  Leagues  from  Pampelona. 

Till  the  Time  of  Gregory  XIII.  they  lived  under  the 
Obedience  of  the  Bifhop  of  that  Ciiy  ;  but  the  Pope  con¬ 
firmed  them  a  religious  Order,  approved  their  Conftitu¬ 
tions,  and  admitted  them  to  make  the  Vows.  Their 
Way  of  living  was  exceeding  auftere:  They  went  bare¬ 
footed,  wore  no  Linnen,  lay  on  Boards,  with  a  large 
Stone  for  a  Pillow,  and  bore  a  large  wooden  Crofs  upon 
their  Breads. 

Their  Houfe  was  a  Kind  of  Laura,  rather  than  a  Con¬ 
vent  cantoned  out  into  Cells,  in  which  they  lived  foli¬ 
tary  in  the  Middle  oi  a  Wood. 

The  Hermits  of  St.  Paul  the  firfl  Hermit,  is  an  Order 
formed  in  the  thirteenth  Century,  by  the  Union  of  two 
Bodies  oi  Hermits  in  Hungary,  viz.  thole  u!  St.  James  de 
Patach,  and  thole  of  P Jilin  near  /unite. 

Upon  their  being  incorporated,  they  rhofe  St  .Paul  the 
jirft  Hermit  lor  the  common  Patron  and  Protestor  ol 
their  Order,  and  allumed  his  Name.  They  imilti- 


land  ;in/j  av/7i  a  11  1  .  1  ‘ ,  ,,,u J  u“  their  Order,  and  allumed  his  Name.  They  mulu- 

fliiTc  wv  'x\ r  1 . 01  5lcnc.c  Germany  and \  Italy.  plied  very  conlidcrably  in  Hungary,  Germany,  Poland, 

blifiu'd  hvi/‘7°.  !fIC"  .0(.^oc  Irtmtai  tans  in  hrance,  eft  a-  J1IU|  other  Provinces;  anti  came  to  have  feven  ry  Pro- 
iii  ImII;,.:.  ii.  ‘  °J)n  pdHliUS,  who  being  lent  to  A  owe  vin<vs  in  Hum1  ary  alone  i  but  the  Revolutions  and  Wars 


t!  \  ,CIt  die  fu  ll  Reform  mentioned  above  ;  not  content 
fv|th;  carried  it  further,  and  obtained  a  Pcrmifiion 
°in‘  ^reS°Oy  to  add  a  coarfc  Habit,  and  Nudity 

57  Vou  IJ. 


ol 


111  •  ^  P  f  1  rn  ■  '  '  *  *  ^  r  ^  r  J  w  f  «  w  V  '  '  ■  ^  W  ^  *  —  J  — 

vinevs  in  Hungary  alone  ;  but  the  Revolutions  and  Wars 
in  that  Kingoom  reduced  them  again. 

Note,  'Hint  the  next  that  follows  in  OrJcr,  arc  wh  ic  # 
S  I  we 
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we  call  regular  Priefts,  or  Clerks,  as  the  Fathers  of 

the  Oratory ,  the  Jefnits ,  Jefuaftes ,  Fathers  of  the 

Adiffion,  or  of  St.  Lazarus ,  the  Fheatins ,  &c. 

The  Fathers ,  or  Priefts  of  the  Oratory ,  is  a  celebrated 
Congregation  of  Priefts,  who  live  together  in  a  monaftick 
Manner,  but  without  Vows,  firfb  eftablifhcd  at  Rome, 
about  the  Year  i  590,  by  St.  Philip  Ncri ,  a  Florentine , 
under  the  Title  of  Oratory  of  Santa  Maria  in  Valicella. 

On  the  Model  of  this  the  Cardinal  Bcrulla,  eftabliftied 
a  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  of  Jefus  in  1612,  in 
France ,  which  has  fince  increafed  ;  fo  that  there  are  now 
60  Houles  of  Priefts  of  the  Oratory  in  the  Kingdom. 

There  is  fome  Difference  however,  between  the  Ita¬ 
lian  and  French  Inftitutions.  St.  Philip  Fieri,  to  prevent 
the  Confuffion  which  the  great  Number  of  Houles  ufualiy 
occafion  in  Congregations,  would  have  his  to  be  a  Tingle 
Houfe.  And  though  others  were  at  Liberty  to  form 
the  like  Congregations,  yet  they  were  to  have  no  De- 
pendance  on  one  another. 

For  this  Reafon  the  Houles  of  the  Oratory  in  Italy  and 
Flanders  are  all  independent  ;  whereas  thole  in  France 
have  all  a  Relation  to  each  other,  and  all  depend  on  the 
lame  Chief,  who  has  the  Quality  of  Superior  General ; 
and  with  three  Affillants  govern  the  whole  Congre¬ 
gation. 

The  chief  Occupation  of  the  Priefts  of  the  Oratory 
is  the  Inftruction  of  Youth,  for  which  Purpofe  they  have 
publick  Schools  in  the  Place’s  where  they  are  eftablifhcd. 
They  are  moil  of  them  Men  of  the  greateft  Piety,  and 
moft  profound  Erudition  ;  and  have  among  them  very 
good  Philofophcrs,  profound  Theologians,  anel  excel¬ 
lent  Orators  ;  who  fill  with  great  Reputation  and  an 
univerfal  Applaufe  the  belt  Chairs  in  France ,  and  have 
often  the  Honour  to  preach  before  the  King. 

The  Priefts  of  the  Oratory  and  the  Jefuits  are  Anta- 
gonifts,  as  well  in  Point  of  Doiftrine,  as  by  a  Motive  of 
Emulation  ;  the  former  cfpoufe  the  Do£trine  of  St.  slu- 
guftin  on  Grace,  which  they  teach  efficacious  of  itfelf ; 
and  the  latter  the  Doctrine  of  Molina,  a  famous  Theo¬ 
logian  of  their  Society,  who  rejects  that  Sort  of  Grace, 
and  pretend  that  it  is  no  otherwife  efficacious,  but 
by  the  Confent  of  our  Will. 

The  Priefts  of  the  Oratory ,  in  general,  have  feidom 
any  other  Ambition,  than  to  acquit  themfelvcs  well  of 
their  publick  Fund  ions,  and  never  thmft  themfelvcs  into 
the  Palaces  of  Princes,  and  are  never  i'een  there  unlefs 
they  be  called  to  it.  I  was  educated  by  them  from 
feven  Years  of  Age,  to  eleven  and  a  half,  when  I  made 
my  lirlt  Voyage  to  Sea,  with  the  Marquifs  de  Coct logon, 
my  Uncle,  afterwards  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Ponant,  and 
Marfhal  o(  France  ;  but  the  Peace  being  concluded 
loon  alter,  I  returned  to  my  Studies  under  the  fame  Ma¬ 
ilers,  without  negleding  entirely  the  military  Profcff- 
iion  I  was  ddigned  for,  if  my  Misfortunes  had  not 
proved  an  Obllacle  to  it. 

The  Priefts  of  the  Oratory  are  at  Liberty  to  flay  in  the 
Congregation  as  long  as  they  plcafe,  and  to  go  out  of  it 
when  they  pleale. 

The  Jesuits,  is  an  Order  of  Religious,  founded  by 
Ignatius  Loyola,  called  alio  the  Society  of  Jefus. 

This  Order  has  render’d  itfelf  very  conliderable  by  its 
Millions  into  the  Indies,  and  by  its  other  Employments 
relating  to  the  Study  of  the  Sciences,  and  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Youth.  —  The  Council  o  1  Trent  calls  them.  Re¬ 
gular  Clerks  of  the  Company  of  Jefus. 

It  was  in  the  Year  153S,  that  Ignatius  having  aflem- 
blcd  ten  of  his  Companions  at  Rome ,  chofen  mollly  out 
of  the  Univerfuy  ol  Paris ,  propofed  to  them  to  make 
a  new  Order.  Auer  1  his  he  prelented  the  Plan  of  his 
Inilitution  to  Paul  III.  who  appointed  three  Commil- 
fi oners  to  examine  it;  upon  whole  Report  the  Pontiff' 
confirmed  the  Inilitution,  under  the  Name  of  the  Coni" 
pany  oj  Jefus,  by  a  Hull  in  15. \o.  Hy  this  Hull,  their 
Number  was  tell  rained  to  lixty  ;  Init  that  Rellrktion 
was  taken  away,  two  Years  afterwards,  hy  another  Bull, 
'l'he  Order  has  been  fince  confirmed  by  levera!  lucceed- 
ing  Popes,  who  have  added  many  new  Rights  and  Pri¬ 
vileges  to  It. 

The  End  principally  propofed  by  this  Order,  is,  as 
pretended,  to  gain  Con  veits  to  the  Roman  Church  ;  with 
which  View  they  diiperfe  themfelvcs  in  every  Country, 


and  Nation.  But  they  are  accufed  f  if  very  juft\ 

I  leave  to  the  Judgment  of  the  whole  World /u  ^ 
this  holy  Motive  fubfervient  to  their  own  ImcrF1-111^1^ 
propagating  their  Grandeur,  Ambition,  Power  V^01 
der  the  fpecious  Pretence  of  propagating  the  r  UR' 
It  is  even  pretended,  that  in  the  Pro  left  ant  C  ,  ^ 
where  they  are  fenc  into  Million,  they  ma{ce  °Untr,e-S 
Number  of  Profelytes  to  Proteftantifn ,  in  one  y^reatcr 
their  Supinenefs,  Want  of  Charity,  Calumnies  ^  ^ 
fui  Spirit,  Love  of  Money,  and  all  hid  under 
outward  Shew  of  Religion,  than  the  bell  pa^rcat 
Preacher  can  do  in  ten.  It  is  true,  that  I  |lav 

fome  'Jefuits  guilty  of  thofe:  Crimes,  and  more  inT" 
land  than  any  where  elfe ;  but  I  have,  likewifc  l 
a  far  greater  Number  of  very  worthy  Jefuits ,  eft/ 
other  Countries,  and  I  think  it  very  unjuft  and' bh 
to  make  a  celebrated  Congregation  as  that  is  ^  a-r°Us 
able  for  the  Crimes  of  a  few  Particulars.  If  f0n/  a,?*'vcr* 
have  been  fufpe&ed  of  having  contributed  to  the  f) 
fnion  of  fome  Princes ,  and  even  to  the  Parricide  of  7°’ 
the  whole  Order  had  certainly  no  Hand  in  if  rs* 
the  fir  ft  Company  of  Jefus,  there  was  a  Judas  n  n  jCn  ,In 
Jefuits  who  are  guilty  of  the  Crimes  above-^ntionj 
are  in  all  Appearance,  the  Difciples  of  that  T/v?;  ’ 

fince,  like  him,  they  confulr  nothing  but  their  ownT* 

tereft,  and  would  fell  their  divine  Mailer  as  he  HVt  t 
they  could  find  Purchafers.  1  5  1 

Their  Conduct  in  the  Indies  is  alfo  ccnfured  a 
Pretence  of  having  eftablifhed  their  Empire  ^ 
Head  of  that  of  Jefus  Chrift;  and  of  having  made”' 
monftrous  and  prophane  Mixture  of  the  Ceremonies  of 
Confucius ,  with  thofe  of  the  Chrift ianifm.  Though  all 
this  may  proceed  from  the  Jealou fy  of  their  Enemies  • 
as  well  as  what  is  rumour’d  here  at  prcfent,  of  their 
wanting  to  deprive  an  illuftrious  Family  of  a  lame  Sum 
becaufe  it  was  found  in  the  Poflcflion  of  one  of °the  So¬ 
ciety  at  his  Death,  though  that  Money  is  the  Product 
of  an  Eftatc  belonging  to  that  Family  ;  and  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Heirefs  does  not  permit  her  to  have  Re- 
courfe  to  the  Laws  of  the  Realm,  for  aRedrtfs;  though 
I  cannot  help  thinking  her  Confidence  a  little  too  l'cru- 
pulous  in  that  Cafe  ;  and  that  that  Money  would  be  far 
better  in  her  own  Hands,  which  arc  always  open  for 
charitable  Deeds,  whereas  thofe  of  the  Jefuits  arc  al¬ 
ways  fliut  to  the  Dift  relied  ;  for  if  that  Money  falls  in 
their  Elands,  it  will  be  of  no  Benefit  to  the  Publick,  but 
if  the  good  Lady  has  the  Difpofal  thereof,  her  prelent 
extenfive  Charity  gives  us  Hope,  the  greateft  Part  of  it 
will  be  employ’d  in  feeding  the  Hungry,  and  doathing 
the  Naked.  To  remit  the  Dccifion  of  that  Affair  to  the 
Court  of  Rome,  is  to  give  up  her  Right. 

The  Jefuits  have  the  Politicks  to  receive  no  other 
Subjects  among  them,  but  thofe  who  are  born  cither  of 
an  illuftrious,  or  of  a  rich  Family,  or  in  whom  they  find 
a  very  great  Diffpofftion  for  the  Sciences.  For  thofe  of 
an  illuftrious  Family  introduce  them  at  the  Court  of 
Princes,  where  there  arc  always  fome  of  them  I’een,  and 
render  them  formidable  :  The  Rich  inereale  then  Store; 


and  thole  of  an  extraordinary  Merit  heighten  the  Repu¬ 
tation  of  the  Order. 

'I 'he  Jefuits  have  no  particular  1  labit ;  but  change 
and  accommodate  it  to  Time  and  Occa lions. 

The  Order  con  fills  ol  live  different  dalles ;  profejfd 
Fathers,  fpiritual  Coadjutors ,  approved  Scholars >  Lf 
Brothers,  called  alfo  temporal  Coadjutors,  and  A hvitf 

The  profefj'ed  Fathers,  who  make  the  body  ol  the 
Company,  take  the  three  Iblcmn  Vows  ol  Religion  pu-* 
lickly  ;  and  to  ihefe  add  a  fpecial  Vow  til  ObeJieme  to 
the  Head  of  the  (-lunch  (which  kill'  Vow  they  oblerve 
while  it  lilies  their  Conveniency,  otherwiie  they  nuiw  n> 
Scruple  ol  breaking  it.)- — Flic  fpiritual  Coadjulors  ma-vc 
alfo  publick  Vows  of  Challity,  Poverty,  aiul  Obt-tliencc ; 


pub! 
but  omit  the 


ty,  poverty 

e  fourth  relating  to  Millions 
proved  Scholars  are  thofe,  who  after  two  Years  Rfi'u /.-i 
have  been  admitted,  and  have  made  the  t luce  Vows  0 

not  lblemn,  indeed,  but  yet  tin  bird,  j  Q 


Religion 


are  in  the  Way  to  become  prof  eft  ed  01  •  fpin'ata.j^f^ 
tors,  according  as  the  General  thinks  In.—-  I  nek  1 
grees,  except  that  of  prof  'eft ed,  are  never  confine ,  th 
after  two  Years  Noviciuf ,  and  feven  Yeats  Study, 
or  Regency,  a  third  Year  of  Noviant,  and  tluuy  1 

Yeats  of  Age.  The  Vows  ol  the  Scholars  :lica!lfl 
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lute  on 
the  Order ; 


,  ■  q;He  but  only  conditional  on  the  Side  of 

*'  hefc»“l  i»Lg  »  »  ""  " 


P«.*8n  Jn»  ■«!“" 


v(rntlby„ 

rtflJC0f  the Order 


Tl>e  ur“"  anc\  the  Provinces  into  Houfes.  It  is  go 

into  ^'ffi-neral,  who  is  perpetual  and  abiblute  ;  he 

-M  bV  and  is  defied  by  a  general  Congrega- 

He  has  with  him  five  Perfons,  who 

non  «■  v-  ”  „  his  Minifies  ;  they  are  called  his  slffll- 

«e,  aS  a  bear  the  Name  of  the  Kingdom  or  Country 

“•'"\an,  rhev  belong,  and  by  whom  they  are  appointed 
tQ  which  *  y  spa.)h  Germany,  Md  Portugal 

'■*  °tf;hejon^s  the  Care  of  preparing  the  Matters  ot 
T°l  fn fftive°  Afliftances,  and  of  putting  them  in  a 
th«ru  rafP  facilitate  their  Difpatch.  It  is  by  theie,  that 
riors  and  Superiors  go  regularly  before  the  Ge- 
^1  Thev  are  chofen  by  the  Congregation,  and  are 
eral.  ^ _ Counfellors  to  affift  him  in  his 


^  General’s  Counleliors  to  amu  mm  m 
°7  ,t  alfo  to  obferve  his  Conduit  ;  and,  it  they 

1  Pnnorpfrnrion 


not 

“Thev  may  call  a  general  Congregation 

Moufhi  ConfenI  who  may  depofe  him  in  Form  ;  or 
without  no  their  power  to  depofe  him  themfelves, 

£  having,  by  Letter,  obtain’d  the  Suffrages  of  their 

yro™f  Lvince  has  four  Kinds  of  Houfes,  viz.  profcf- 
rM  which  can  have  no  Lands  belonging  to  them; 
^,i  where  the  Sciences  are  taught;  Re/tdences, 
Cf«"’a  Number  of  Workmen,  employ’d  m  fuch 
L  have  any  immediate  Relation  to  Preaching, 
Millions,  &c.  and  Houfes  of  Novices. 
C°Amo„g'tht  Colleges,  there  are  fome  called  Amply  Cd- 

S  for  the  young  Jefuits  to  go  through  their  Courfes 
oi  Philofophy  and  Theology  in  >  die  others  are  for 

^Eic" Province  is  govern’d  by  a  Provincial,  and  each 
Houfe  by  a  Superior  ;  who  is  called  a  ReSlor  in  the  Col- 
Wp  and  a  Superior  in  other  Houfes.  Ignatius  regula- 
J  the  Difcipline  of  thefe  Houfes,  efpecially  of  the 
CoBt^,  by  what  he  had  obferved  in  the  Sorbonne,  while 

he  ftudied  at  Paris. 

The  Profeffed  of  this  Order ,  renounce  by  a  folemn  V  ow, 

all  Preferment,  and  efpecially  Prelacy  ;  and  cannot  re¬ 
ceive  any,  unlefs  enjoined  thereto  by  the  Pope,  under 
Pain  of  Sin.  This  the  Pope  lomctiines  does  -,  infomuch 
[hat  tlicy  have  had  eight  Cardinals  ot  their  Order. 


Hilt,  That  the  greateft  Ornament  of  the  Society  ofjcfts, 
was  St.  Francis  Xaverius,  juftly  itiled  the  Apoftle  of 
the  Indies ;  who  by  the  Aufterity  of  his  Life,  a  truly 
angelical  Undtion  and  Energy  of  his  Difcourfc,  and 
by  cxpofing  himfelf  to  continual  and  innumciablc 
Dangers,  converted  almoft  all  Japan  to  Chrillianity, 
without  procuring  the  leafl:  temporal  Advantage  either 
to  himfelf  or  Jiis  Order  \  and  died  there  the  Death  of 
the  EM,  rather  full  ol  Merits  than  of  \  cars. 

T!i c  Fathers  of  the  Mission,  is  alfo  a  Congregation  of 
Pricfts  and  Lay-Men,  inftituted  by  Vincent  de  Paul ,  and 
confirmed  in  1626,  by  lJopc  Urban  VIII.  under  the  1  i- 
llc  ol Pricfts  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Miffion. 

Theft*  pro  Ids  to  make  it  their  whole  Bufincfs  to  affift: 
the  poor  People  in  the  Country  ^  and  to  this  Purpofe 
oblige  themfelves  not  to  preach,  or  adminillcr  any  of 
the  Sacraments  in  any  Town  where  there  is  an  Archbi- 
•hop,  Bilhop,  or  Provincial  redding. 

They  are  fettled  in  moll*  Provinces  o {France,  Italy, 
hVwwyy,  and  in  Poland,  At  Paris  they  have  a  Semi¬ 
nary  which  they  call  the  foreign  Mifjion\  where  Youth 
arc  bred  up,  and  qualified  for ! Mifjions  abroad. 

1  lie  Fathers  of  St,  La/.aruh,  called  alio  Lazar  i  tics, 
w  certain  regular  Clerks  ol  a  Congregation,  inflitutcd 
in  hr  me  in  the  feventeenth  Century,  by  M  .Vincent. 

^  hey  take  the  Denomination  from  a  Houfe  in  the 
Imkurg  of  Paris,  They  have  a  Seminary  at  Paris, 
d  Lc  Sauinairc  <les  bans  Enfant s  \  where  young  Rakes 
ot  Quality,  or  burghers  of  Paris,  are  ibmetime  Jhut  up, 
^  barn  a  better  Con rfe  of  Life,  and  undergo  a  fevere 
Correction  lor  their  pall  Debaucheries  i  which  Corrcc- 
J  (-n  confifls  moll  commonly  in  fevere  and  frequent  Vcr- 
H'latiotis  o|  the  Pofteriors, 

I  hefe  Lailins  have  allb  the  Direiftion  in  fevcral  of 
be  iiiihopficks  of  die  Kingdom  of Frame,  of  the  Semi- 

4*  * 


naries  dlablifhed  to  i  nil  rail  young  Clerks  in  all  the 
Exercifcs  of  Piety,  and  prepare  them  lot  their  Ad  in  if- 
don  into  Holy  Orders. 

The  Habit  of  theie  Pricfts  is  not  different  from  that 
of  the  fecular  Pricfts.  'They  are  govern’d  by  a  General, 
who  has  his  Aflillants  like  that  of  the  Jefuits.  They 
arc,  in  general,  Perfons  of  Merit,  and  of  a  very  excin-  4 
pi  ary  Life. 

The  The  at  ins  are  alfo  regular  Pri ells  *,  thus  called 
from  their  firft  Superior  Don  John  Pietro  Caraffa ,  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Chieji ,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  which  was 
anciently  called  Theate. 

The  fame  Archbifhop  was  afterwards  Pope,  by  the 
Name  of  Paul  IV.  after  having  been  a  Companion  of 
Gaclan ,  a  Venetian  Gentleman,  the  lirfl  Founder  of  this 
Order ,  at  Rome,  in  1524. 

The  Theatins  were  the  firft  who  aflumed  the  Title  of 
regular  Clerks.  They  have  not  only  no  Lands  or  fixed 
Revenues,  either  in  Common  or  in  Propriety  ;  but  they 
do  not  even  afk  or  beg  any  Thing  •,  but  wait  for  what 
Providence  fhall  fend  them  for  their  Subfiftance. 

They  employ  themfelves  much  in  foreign  Miffions  5 
and  in  1627,  enter’d  upon  Mingrelia ,  where  they  have 
an  Eftablifhment :  They  have  had  the  like  in  ! Partary a 
Circajfta,  and  Georgia ,  which  they  have  fince  abandoned 
by  Reafon  of  the  little  Progrels  they  made  in  the  Con- 
verfion  of  thofc  People. 

Their  firft:  Congregation  appeared  at  Rowe ,  in  1524, 
and  was  confirmed  the  fame  Year  by  Clement  VII.  Their 
Conftitutions  were  drawn  up  at  a  general  Chapter  in 
1604,  and  approved  by  Clement  VI J.  They  wear  the 
Priefts  Habit. 

Note,  That  having  thus  given  a  concife  hiftorical  Ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  different  Orders  of  Monks  and  friars, 
ever  fince  their  firft  Inllitucion,  to  this  prefent  Time  ; 
it  is  properl  fhould  give  next  one  of  all  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Orders  of  Nuns,  or  religious  Congregations  of 
Women  ^  beginning  by  the  moil  amient,  which  in 
the  Weft:  is  that  of  the  Benedict  ine  Nuns. 

The  Benedict ine  Nuns  follow  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
except  that  they  do  not  abltain  from  Elcffi :  They  cele¬ 
brate  the  divine  Service  in  the  fame  Manner  the  Bene* 
diftines  do,  and  have  the  lame  Church- Mu fick.  They 
rife  at  Two  in  the  Morning  to  their  Matins  ♦,  and  go  to 
Church  five  times  a  Day. 

Their  Habit  is  black  like  that  of  the  Bcncdiflinc  Monks ; 
except  that  in  lieu  of  a  Cowl,  they  wear  a  Veil,  and  un¬ 
der  it  a  Cambrick  Forehead -Cloth,  which  covers  about 
a  third  Part  of  their  Forehead  *  their  Bofom  being  alfo 
covered  with  what  they  call  a  Guimpc  of  the  fame. 
This  Habit  is  very  noble,  decent,  and  becoming. 

Moll  of  their  Houfes  in  Prance  are  royal  Abbeys,  or 
Priories,  at  the  King’s  Nomination. 

The  Bernardino  Nuns  follow  the  Reform  of  St.  Ber¬ 
nard,  and  abftain  from  Heffi.  Their  Habit  is  white, 
with  a  black  Scapulary,  and  a  black  Veil. 

The  Fuillantinks,  are  ilill  more  reformed  than 
the  Bernardinos ,  and  follow  the  Conftitutions  of  the 
Puillants .  In  fomc  of  their  Houfes  they  undertake  the 
Correction  of  Proftitutes,  or  debauched  Women. 

The  C 1.  a  kisses,  or  Nuns  of  Sc.  Claire ,  follow  the 
Rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  was  founded  by  St.  Claire,  even 

in  St.  Francis' s  Time. 

Their  Habit  is  a  coarle  grey  Cloth  ;  they  wear  no 
Linen,  and  go  barefoot.  They  have  no  Revenues, 
but  employ  Lay -15  rot  hers,  called  Freges  Chapeau,  becauk. 
they  wear  a  1  lac,  in  lieu  of  a  Cowl,  to  go  a  begging  for 

t^L'l  he  Dominican  Nuns,  called  in  fume  Places,  Prenth- 


i„a  Sifters ,  are  even  more  antient  than  the:  Friars  ol  that 
Order*  St.  Dominick  having  founded  a  Society  oi  rc- 
icious  Maids  at  P outlies,  fomc  Years  before  the  Inlliru- 
ion  of  his  Order  of  Men,  viz.  in  1206.  Their  Habit 


1 

lion  . -  -  .  . 

is  like  that  of  the  Domin'uan  Friars,  white  and  black'. 

The  Norbctine.  Nuns,  in  the  firft:  Mon  a  lb*  ties  built 

by  S.  Ncrbcrt,  were  only  feparated  from  the  Mm  by  a 

Wall  :  Hut  in  1  137,  by  a  Decree  of  a  gmnal  Chapter, 

this  Pradicc:  was  ‘prohibited,  and  the  Women  removed 

out  of  thofc  already  built,  to  a  greater  Dill  am  e  hoin 

thofc  of  the  Men.  Their  Habit  n.  all  white,  like  dun  ol 

the  Men. 


'1  he 
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ORDERS. 


The  Theatines,  are  Nuns,  under  the  Direction  of 
the  The  a  tins. 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  Theatines ,  under  the  Title  of 
Sifters  of  the  immaculate  Conception ,  who  form  two  diffe¬ 
rent  Congregations,  the  one  engaged  by  folemn  Vows, 
and  the  other  only  by  fimple  Vows.  Their  common 
Found  refs  was  Urfula  Benincafa.  Thofe  who  make  the 
fimple  Vows  are  the  molt  antient,  and  are  called  a  bib' 
lutely  Theatines  of  the  Congregation  :  They  had  their  Rife 
at  Naples ,  in  1583. 

The  others  are  called  Theatines  of  the  Hermitage :  The 
whole  Bufinefs  of  thefe  are  praying  in  Retiiement,  and 
an  auftere  Solitude,  to  which  they  engage  themfelves  by 
folemn  Vows. 

The  Theatines  of  the  Rift  Congregation,  take  Care  of 
the  temporal  Concerns  of  thcl'e  lalt.  Their  Hotifes 
ftand  together,  and  communicate  by  a  large  Hall. 
Their  Foundrefs  drew  up  their  Conflitutions,  and  laid  the 
Foundation  of  their  Houle  at  Naples ,  but  died  before  it 

was  Rniftied. 

Gregory  XIV.  who  confirmed  the  new  Inftitute,  under 
the  Rule  of  St.  Augiftin ,  appointed  that  they  fiiould  be 
under  the  Direction  of  the  Theatines.  Urban  VIII.  re¬ 
voked  this  Article  by  a  Brief  in  1624,  and^  fubjedted 
them  to  the  Nuncio  of 'Naples-,  but  Clement  IX.  annulled 
this  Brief,  and  fubmitted  them  anew  to  the  Theatines , 
by  a  Brief  in  1 668. 

The  Ursulines,  is  an  Order  of  Nuns ,  who  obferve 
the  Rule  of  St.  Augiftin  ;  and  are  chiefly  noted  for  tak¬ 
ing  on  them  the  Education  of  young  Maids. 

They  take  their  Name  from  their  Inftituterefs  S.  Ur¬ 
fula  *,  and  arc  cloathed  in  white  or  black.  The  Urfdines 
have  fpread  exceedingly  in  France ,  &c.  within  thefe  few 
Years.  — Few  Maids  but  are  put  out  to  School  to  them. 
They  are  all  under  the  Jurifdidtion  of  the  Diocefan. 

Note,  One  of  the  moll;  celebrated  Order  of  Nuns ,  is  that 
o f  Fontevraull  in  France ,  founded  by  Robert  d’  Arbre  Sec, 
or  Arbricelle,  Britanny ,  according  to  lome  Authors,  or 
of  the  little  Province  of  Perche ,  according  to  others. 
This  Man  cauied  himfelf  to  be  followed  by  a  vaft 
Number  of  Men  and  Women,  who  at  firft  lived  lo¬ 
vingly  together  but  the  French  Clergy,  afraid,  with 
much  Reafon,  that  that  Mixture  of  Sexes,  might  be 
attended  at  Jail  with  fome  very  great  and  frequent  In- 
conveniencies,  obliged  Robert  to  feparate  his  Female 
Profelytes  from  the  Men  •,  which  he  did  with  fo  much 
Reludtancy,  that  he  made  that  Separation  confift  only 
in  the  Partition  of  few  Walls  •,  and  order’d,  contrary 
to  the  common  Practice  of  all  the  Founders  of  reli¬ 
gious  Congregations,  that  the  Men  fiiould  be  iiibjedt 
to  the  Women,  and  that  the  Abbeis  of  Font  evr atilt, 
ihould  be  the  Superior  of  the  whole  Order,  and  admit 
both  Men  and  Women  to  Profeflion ;  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  ever  flnee.  The  Hiitorians  of  thofe  Times 
relate  of  Robert,  that  the  better  to  praftife  the  Vir¬ 
tue  of  Challity,  he  laid  a  whole  Night  between  the 
two  prettied:  Women  of  his  Followers,  and  role  the 
next  Morning  as  pure  and  undeliled  as  he  went  to  Bed  ; 
this  the  Abbot  Henry,  in  his  eccleliallical  1  liftory, 
calls  Novum  genus  Martyrii ,  a  new  Kind  of  Martyr¬ 
dom.  T  he  Alibi  is  ot  Fonlcvraiilt  is  always  either  a 
Princcfs,  or  a  Perlbn  oi  the  lirlt  Quality,  who  has  em¬ 
braced  the  monatlick  Idle.  Monks,  Religious,  or 
what  you  will  be  plea  fed  to  call  them,  of  Fontcvrault, 
do  feldom  any  'Piling  elle  but  eat,  drink,  and 
fleep;  and  are  very  little  known,  cither  in  the 

Church,  or  the  learned  World. 

Towards  the  Middle  of  the  hill  Century,  V.Jofeph  le 
Chre  dn  V rewblay,  a  Capuchin  Friar,  and  fometimes 
Confident  of  Cardinal  liicbliett,  inllituted  a  Congregation 
of  Nuns,  whom  he  called  I.cs  Filles  du  Cahaire ,  Maids 
ol  the  Calvary,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  Rule  of  St. 
Bcnedikl  \  and  Conflitutions,  which,  in  fevera!  Particu¬ 
lars,  are  like  thole  oi'  his  own  Order. 

Thcle  Nuns  are  cloathed  in  black,  rile  at  Two  in  the 
Morning  to  their  Matins,  abllain  from  Flelli,  and  arc 
never  leui  by  apy  Body,  except  their  near  Relations,  af¬ 
ter  they  have  been  admitted  to  Prol'ellion.  T  hey  ling 
all  r lie ir  OJliccs,  as  the  other  Benedictines  do,  with  a  very 


is  not  very  auftere.  Their  Habit  h  bla;  k 
wear  a  Silver  Crofs  hanging  down  on  aiKi 


neat  Decency,  and  their  Mu  lick,  is  heavenly  line. 

’  There  are  alio  Nuns  of  the  Visitation*,  whole 


Rule 


-  -  °n  their  Broui 
Moll  of  the  Nuns,  called  Hosp it  allirre!  " 

the  Rule  of  St.  Augiftin ,  and  are  appointed  ^‘<AV 

Hofpitals,  which  they  do  with  a  great  deal  f  PVcrri 

nity  and  Compaffion.  Their  Habit  is  v/hir^  *l!nu‘ 

black  Scapulary  and  a  black  Veil.  5  Wu'1  a 

The  molt  celebrated  Monallery  of  this  Kind  ' 
of  the  Hotel  Dicu  at  Paris,,  which  confifts  aiw-'  !S  ^ac 
hundred  pro  felled  Nuns,  and  fifty  Novices.  ^4  °^a 
tend  the  Sick  Night  and  Day,  having  all  the  \y  ' \  ar: 
the  Flofpital  diftributed  between  them,  where  tp  ^ 
lieve  one  another,  and  watch  almoft  every  Motion  '  ^ 
poor  Patients  committed  to  their  Care,  with  °  °!  l'le 
Chriftian  Patience  and  Tendernds,  and  Without*/^ 
them  the  leaft  angry  Word  ;  never  refufmo-  ru..  *'V!nS 
the  Houle  can  afford,  i.  e.  all  they  can  aflTfor  m 
not  prejudicial  to  their  Health,  or  contrary  t0  the'rR  e 
covery.  1 

Befides  the  above-mention’d  different  Con^reo  * 
of  Nuns ,  there  are  alfo  Canonesses,  who  are  \v  l0nS 

who  enjoy  a  Prebend,  affixed  by  the  Foundation^ 
Maids;  without  being  obliged  to  renounce  the  \\0Tu 
or  make  any  Vows.  » 

There  are  few  of  thefe,  except  in  Flanders  and  G?>- 
many:  They  are  rather  looked  upon  as  a  Seminaiy  a 
Retreat  of  Girls  for  Marriage,  than  an  Engagement  for 
the  Service  of  God. 

Canonesses  of  St.  Auguftin,  or  regular  Canonefs  are 
a  Kind  of  Religious,  who  follow  the  Rule  of  St.  Aunjlin 
of  which  there  are  various  Congregations.  * 

Note,  That  the  20th  Canon  of  the  fecond  Council  of 
Nice,  in  Bithynia ,  held  in  785,  condemns  the  dou¬ 
ble  Monafteries,  i.  e.  where  Men  and  Women  inhabited 
together,  as  fcandalous,  and  giving  Occalion  to  Sin. 
They  were  very  antient,  and  we  learn  from  HiHoryj 
that  there  were  fuch  of  the  Rule  of  St.  Pachomus, 
which  were  leparated  but  by  the  River  Nile.  p0pe 
Gelafnis  reprimands  feverely,  in  his  Epittle  to  the  Bi- 
Ihops  of  the  March  of  Ancona ,  a  Pelagian  Pried,  called 
Seneca ,  who  wanted  to  introduce  fuch.  The  Empe¬ 
ror  Juftinian  feparated  them  by  a  Law  inferred  in  the 
Codex,  becaufe,  fays  he,  it  procures  Means  to  the 
Monks  to  converie  at  all  Times  with  the  Nuns. 
Pafchalis  II.  writing  to  Didacus  Archbiihop  of  Can- 
poftella ,  fays,  that  it  is  a  Thing  quite  unbecoming, 
that  in  his  Country  the  Monks  fiiould  inhabit  with 
the  Nuns,  and  that  he  mult  abolifh  that  bad  Cuilom, 
and  procure  that  they  fliould  lodge  in  different  Monks. 
The  Order  of  the  N orb cr tins,  as  already  obferved,  had 
at  its  Beginning  thefe  double  Monafteries ;  ami  the  Or¬ 
der  of  the  Cfterians ,  which  came  afterwards,  had  the 
like,  which  multiplied  much  in  Brabant,  and  in  the 
Diocefe  of  Liege.  The  Canon  we  1  peak  of.  excepts 
the  Monafteries  of  St.  Bafil  \  and  is  willing  they  lliod 
fubfift  •,  but  thofe  Monafteries  were  fo  well  rcguLird, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  The  Council  ot  If  l 
approved,  likewife,  the  double  Monafteries  ot  hi. 
Bridget ,  at  the  Requcft  of  Erick  King  oi  hi  Act 

Note  alfo.  That  in  the  1  ith  Canon  of  the  Synod  0!  T 
ville,  held  in  619,  it  is  order’d,  that  the  MoiuLrus 
of  Nuns  in  the  Bethick ,  fliall  be  govern  d  byM..S 
becaufe,  fay  the  Fathers  ol  that  Synod,  we  pr(A *lC 
efficacioufly  for  the  Salvation  ol  the  Virgins  conloi* 

ted  to  Jefus  Chrijl,  by  appointing  them  tl>lMtl)i  ‘  ‘ 
redlors,  who  can  not  only  defend  thetn  b)  i|l|n  ’’ 
dinfl,  but  likewife  inftmtt  and  edify  them  \<  t,lu 
Dotftrine  and  their  Example.  ,  , 

\w  Italy,  particularly,  and  in  France ,  0  ‘ 

Nuns  are  governed  by  Monks  or  l*ru!r-  °l  tKl  • 
Order  \  which  noiwilhllamling  (even d  Mona  |,|L 
Nuns  have  alkal  the  Popes  to  be  lice  h(,m  u 
vernmuu,  which  was  gianial  t.’i'-m  witeou 
ty.  The  Kcalon  is,  that  moil  o!  rhe  Kel:gn,lJs  ^ 
T  imes,  have  neither  the  antient  Piety,  jua  me 
ing  neceflary  for  the  Government  ol  iNlin’  ,  f,. 

lam  Meek nels  and  Condeleenlion,  whicn  *  J  (|n 

quire.  We  have  feen  in  France  a  glc>l  ‘  wr>l. 
that  Subject,  among  the  Carmelite 
ing  U)  be  govern’d  by  (he  bare-looia  ^  ii:lJ  a- 
according  to  the  Conilituiions  ol  ot. 


noi  .1  err- 
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to  remain  under  the  Direction  of  parti - 
thets  f "  "““pointed  by  the  Holy  See.  Tire  Dif- 
fU]ar  P)ie  '  that  whole  Convents  of  thofe  Nuns 

pute  went  dom?  and  retired  into  Flanders , 

quitted  _  cxovern’d  by  the  Carmelite  Friars. 

\vkr€  ',rAttye  Canon  which  gives  Monks  for  Supe- 

But  Laids  confecrated  to  God,  orders  that  they 
be  chofen  amongft  the  oldeft,  and  the  moft 
iha!  forbidding  them  to  have  any  Familiarity 
viltuous  \  ^  a pproach  the  Gate  of  the  Monaftery, 

tn^eak  to  any  but  the  Superior,  who  even  then 

*n( Vi h- accompanied  with  two  or  three  other  Nuns  ; 

niul  fn«Lkine  ofany  Thing  elfe,  but  of  what  has  Re- 

*ever  }Tn  tue  prefervation  of  the  Inftitution. 

]a non  to  . 

n.  ,11  the  Monks,  Friars,  and  Nuns,  mentioned 

A*m°l  it  this  Treatifc,  fhould  poftulate  a  confiderable 
ihiO'igboi  are  Emitted  into  a  Monaftery  ;  and 

Tiff  whom  they  add  refs  themfelves  for  their  Admif* 
lh° C  Lid  paint  to  them,  in  the  moft  vivid  Colours, 
ll°n’  ‘  hr  Order  they  defire  to  be  received  into,  has  the 

311  Liable  to  deter  young  Minds  from  it. 
wL  a  Pollutant  is  known  a  good Subjeft,  the  Monk 
i  •  he  has  addrefied  himfelf  to,  informs  the  Father 
or  .  •-!  of  ir  who  fends  the  Poftulant  Mis  Obedience, 
^Orter,  which  he  is  to  prefent  to  the  Superior  of 
1,  e,n  where  he  is  to  make  his  Noviciate,  to  receive 

w  n  That  Noviciate  lads  commonly  a  whole  Year, 
hlf\  ;c  railed  the  Tear  of  Probation,  becaufe  the  Novice 
whle  ten  chrough  all  the  Exercifes  of  the  Monaftery, 
LlLs  the  Rule  he  is  to  obferve  all  his  Life-time,  if 

5  "«»  b«  .  P-ottW  M.t  . 

The  Year  of  Probation  expired,  if  the  Novice  conti¬ 
nues  in  his  former  Sentiments,  ail  the  Profeffed  meet  to- 

2ether  and  coufult  among  themfelves,  if  the  Novice  be 
worthy  of  being  admitted  to  make  his  folemn  Y ows  *, 
which  is  determined  by  the  Plurality  of  Voices ;  and  if 
the  Novice  has  a  Majority  thereof,  a  Day  is  fixed  for  his 
folemn  profeffion  *  if  not,  he  is  turn’d  out  of  the  Mona- 
(kry.  And  the  fame  in  Monafteries  of  Nuns . 

The  Vows  made  on  that  folemn  Occafton  are  three, 
viz.  of  Poverty,  Cbajtity. ,  and  Obedience. 

Be,  That  Authors  are  divided  as  to  the  Antiquity  of 
tkk  Vcws.  It  is  agreed  the  ancient  Anachorets  and 
Hermits  of  the  Thebaide  made  none  j  they  did  not 
confccrate  themfelves  to  God  by  an  indiffolvable  Ob¬ 
ligation,  but  were  at  Liberty  to  quit  their  Retirement, 
and  return  into  the  World,  whenever  the  Fervour  that 
drove  them  out  of  it  came  to  abate.  —  Vows  were 
not  introduced  till  long  after  ;  and  that  to  fix  the  too 
frequent  Inconftancy  of  fuch  as,  after  retiring  from 
die  World,  repented  tbo  foon,  or  too  flightly,  and 
by  that  Means  fcandalized  the  Church,  and  difturbed 
the  Quiet  of  Families  by  their  Return. 

Erafims  will  have  it,  that  folemn  Vows  were  not 
introduced  till  the  13th  Century,  under  the  Pontifi¬ 
cate  of  Boniface  V III.  Others  hold  them  as  ancient 
as  the  Council  of  Chalcedon :  But  the  T ruth  is,  before 
Boniface  VTIL  there  were  none  but  fimplc  Vows,  and 
fuch  as  might  be  difpenlbd  withal.  Their  Vows  till 
that  Time,  were  not  deemed  eternal  Chains *  they 
were  not  indilfolublc.  It  is  true  they  were  obligatory 
Promifcs,  as  to  Confcicncc,  and  the  Inconftancy  of 
fuch  as  violated  them,  was  held  an  odious  Defection: 
But  as  to  Law,  the  Pcrfons  were  not  held  to  be  ci¬ 
villy  dead,  fo  as,  upon  their  Return,  to  render  them 
incapable  of  all  Adis  of  civil  Society. 

The  mod  common  Vow  was  that  (A  Poverty,  but 
this  only  regarded  the  Convent ;  on  Account  of  which, 

every  Pcrfon  diverted  himfelf  of  all  Property:  But  the 

making  of  Vows  did  not  at  all  exclude  them  from  the 
kight  of  Blood,  or  render  them  incapable  of  inherit- 
mg.  No  Religious,  it  is  true,  acquired  the  Property 
o(  the  EUc&s  that  fell  to  him  ;  they  all  belonged 
10  die  Monaftery,  in  favour  of  which  he  had  diverted 
himfelf  of  every  Thing*,  and  the  Monaftery  only  left 
kin  the  Ufu  fruits  and  Di reft  ion  of  them.  The 
lopes  have  frequently  confirmed  this  Privilege  to  di¬ 
vers  Orders,  and  permitted  the  Monks  to  inherit,  as 
much  as  if  they  were  Seculars,  and  had  made  no  Vows. 
At  prelcnt  the  civil  Death  of  a  Religious  is  dated 
,om  chc  Day  he  makes  the  Vows ;  and  from  that 

Von.  II. 
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Time  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  inheriting.  A  Religious 
may  reclaim  or  prorefl:  againft  his  Vows,  withmLvc 
Years  ;  but  after  that  it  is  no  longer  admitted.  The 
Failures  in  the  Profeffion,  are  elteemed  to  be  purged, 
by  his  Silence,  and  Perfeverance  for  five  Years.  In¬ 
deed  to  be  relieved  from  his  Vows,  5tis  not  enough 
the  Party  reclaim  within  the  five  Years,  but  he  mull 
likewife  prove  he  was  forced  to  take  the  Habit.  Tho* 
a  Religious,  of  an  auflere  Order,  on  Account  of  his 
ill  State  of  Health,  which  renders  him  incapable  of 
obferving  the  Rule  of  the  Order  he  is  enter’d  into, 
may,  with  a  Difpenfation  from  the  Pope,  pals  into  a 
more  mitigated  Order,  which  is  ftiled  ad  Laxiora, 

For  my  Parr,  I  will  not  pretend  ro  condemn  the 
monafl teal  Vows,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  of  Opinion, 
that  folemn  Vows  are  facred,  and  were  confidence!  as 
fuch  even  among  the  Paga?ts  themfelves  •,  it  was  al¬ 
ways  permitted,  in  all  Sorts  of  Religions,  to  confe- 
crate  one  felf  in  a  particular  Manner  to  the  Service  of 
God  i  but  then  I  would  have  that  Confecration  made, 
with  mature  Deliberation,  and  in  an  Age  where  he 
that  confederates  himfelf  knows  what  he  does,  with¬ 
out  following  the  firft  Movements  of  an  indilcreet 
Zeal  •,  and  in  an  Age,  where  even  the  civil  Law  does 
not  think  a  Perfon  capable  of  being  his  own  Matter,  in 
temporal  Affairs,  fo  as  to  manage  them  without  the 
Direction  of  a  Tutor.  For  if  a  Man  or  a  Woman  is 
not  accounted  to  have  Judgment  or  Difcretion  enough 
to  make  Choice  of  a  fettled  State  in  the  World,  or  ro 
enter  into  civil  Engagements,  how  can  they  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  oblige  themfelves  by  the  moft  folemn  rro- 
teftation,  to  follow  a  Kind  of  Life,  and  that  without 
being  permitted  ever  to  quit  it  afterwards,  on  any  Con- 
liberation  whatever,  when  Rea  1’on  has  quite  open’d 
their  Eyes,  and  made  them  repent  of  their  Choice  ? 
It  is  true,  that  the  Council  of  Trent  has  in  fume  Mea- 
fure  remedied  Part  of  the  Abufes  committed  in 
thele  Cafes  i  for  before  that  Council,  Children  were 
Ihut  up  in  a  Monaftery,  almofc  from  their  Cradle, 
and  obliged  to  embrace  the  monaftick  Life,  without 
confulting  their  Inclination  *,  and  before  they  knew 
any  Thing  of  another:  But  even  fincc  the  Sanftion 
of  that  Council,  is  fixteen  Years  accomplilhed,  a  fit 
Age  to  embrace  a  Profe/fion  for  one’s  Lilt  ?  Can  one 
know  what  he  does,  when  lie  is  luppofed  not  to  know 
himfelf  yet  ?  Does  not  a  Child  at  that  Age  (for  he  is 
then  no  other  but  a  Child)  who  follows  the  too  great 
Impetuofiry  of  his  Paffions,  dderve  Correftioo  ?  Why 
then  fhould  he  be  permitted  to  follow  the  Impetuofity 
of  an  indifcrcet  and  fiery  Zeal,  which  a  lew  Years 
more  of  Experience,  and  a  more  free  Ufe  ol  his 
Reafon,  will,  in  all  Likelihood,  difapprove,  and  per¬ 
haps  condemn.  I  would  not  have  the  Gates  of  Mo- 
nafteries  quite  fliut  againft  all  Sorts  of  Pcrfons,  with¬ 
out  Diftinftion  *,  but  I  would  not  have  them  open  but 
to  thofe  only  who  have  had  a  long  Experience  of  the 
World,  and  quit  it,  either  becaule  they  have  di fe¬ 
vered  the  Vanity  thereof,  or  to  repent,  in  a  folitary 
Life,  of  the  Faults  they  have  committed  in  it.  Thirty 
or  forty  Years  would  be  a  very  good  Age  to  embrace 
fuch  a  Kind  of  Life  ;  for  then  a  Man  is  capable  to  make 
fuch  a  Choice*,  otherwife  it  is  captivating  Man’s  Li¬ 
berty,  which  God  dcfigncd  wc  fhould  enjoy  in  its  full 
Extent.  It  is  true,  that  if  this  wholefome  Rule  was 
obferved,  the  Monafteries  would  be  neither  fo  nume¬ 
rous,  nor  fo  well  filled  as  they  arc;  but  then  they 
would  perhaps  be  kept  in  a  better  Older  i  and  the 
Monies  and  Friars  would  not  repent  fo  foon,  nor  be 
fo  ready  to  defert  their  Monaftery  on  the  firft  favoui- 
able  Opportunity,  to  the  great  Scandal  of  the  mona¬ 
ftick  Life,  fiefid cs,  would  it  not  be  more  honoura¬ 
ble,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  Intention  of  the 
Founders,  to  have  a  fmall  Number  of  Religious,  who 
would  be  contented  with  their  Profeffion,  than  to 
have  a  vail  Number  of  them,  the  greardt  Part  where¬ 
of  repent  of  the  Choice  they  have  made  ?  For  as  day 
were  too  young  to  know  any  Thing  of  the  WuiU, 
when  they  entered  the  Monafiery*  when  they  begin 
to  have  an  entire  Ufe  of  ihcir  Reafon,  they  imagine, 
what  they  hear  and  fee  oi  ir,  that  it  lias  many 
re  charms  than  it  has  in  Reality,  and  therefore 


on 

more 

wifii  to  re  turn  into  it  *, 
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which  Jbme  oi  them  do 

by 
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by  a  clandeftine  Defer  t  ion  of  their  Monaftery,  which 
the  World  itfclf  confiders  as  a  Crime  *,  and  where  they 
can  fcarce  live  public!*  ly  without  Scandal ;  though 
God,  who  cannot  approve  thofe  indifereet  Vocations, 
may  look  on  thofe  Flights  with  an  Eye  of  Companion, 
and  procure  fome  Means  to  thofe  Dcferters,  to  make 
Attonement  for  it,  otherwife  than  by  returning  to 
their  Monaftery,  where  they  are  fure  to  meet  with  a 
very  fevere  Puni  foment,  expofed  perhaps  to  end  the 
Remainder  of  their  unfortunate  Days  in  Defpair. 

What  I  fay  here  of  Men  mutt  be  likewife  under- 
Hood  of  young  Girls,  who  are  forced  into  a  Convent, 
either  becaufe  they  have  no  Fortune  to  procure  them 
an  honourable  Eftablifhment  in  the  World  ;  or  Nature 
has  not  been  favourable  to  them  ;  and  they  are  fhu t 
up  there  to  hide  their  Imperfections,  or  Deformities  ; 
for  thofe  Sacrifices  to  God  are  not  always  made  of  a 
Victim  without  Spots  or  Imperfections  ;  for  com¬ 
monly  the  Parents  offer  to  God  thofe  of  their  Chil¬ 
dren,  whom  they  imagine  the  World  would  refute; 
but  were  they  to  follow  the  Dictates  of  Nature,  and 
the  Principles  of  a  Chriftian  Equity,  they  fhould  offer 
none  but  thofe  who  offer  themfelves  voluntarily,  nor 
even  fuffer  they  fhould  offer  themfelves,  till  they  are 
capable  to  do  it ;  for  thofe  forced  Vocations,  or  which 
proceed  from  want  of  Reflection,  Difappointments, 
or  any  other  indifereet  Motives,  are  not  at  all  agree¬ 
able  to  God,  and  rather  renders  Salvation  uncertain 
than  afeertain  it.  So  many  Monafteries  which  fwal- 
Jow  up  the  Fortune  of  Families ,  or  are  otherwife 
oppreffive  to  the  Publick,  is  a  great  Obftacle  to  the 
Reunion  of  feveral  Nations  in  the  fame  Faith.  Let  it 
be  granted  that  the  Monks  and  Nuns  pray  for  us  •,  but 
their  Prayers  do  not  difpenfe  us  from  praying  ourfelves, 
therefore  it  feems,  that  it  is  in  fome  meafure  needle fs 
to  hire  others  to  do  it.  If  we  be  obliged  to  pra&ife  a 
Chriftian  Charity,  we  lee  daily  a  great  many  ObjeCls 
thereof,  who  are  much  more  worthy  of  it  than  thofe 
who  live  in  a  holy  Indolence  ;  though  I  would  not 
have  Religious  deprived  of  a  decent  Subfiftence,  but 
their  Number  fhould  be  limitted,  and  a  Competency 
allowed  for  fuch  a  Number  ;  and  what  remains  of 
their  immenfe  Revenues  applied  to  better  Ufes ;  Part 
to  eafe  the  Subjects  of  fome  of  their  moft  heavy  Taxes, 
and  Part  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Poor,  and  the 
Education  of  Orphans,  and  other  Children  bom  in 
Indigency.  Of  what  Service  is  it  to  me  to  have  the 
Name  of  my  Anceftors  chronicled  in  the  Archives  of 
Monafteries,  under  the  faftuous  Tide  of  Benefactors, 
if  I  am  reduced  to  Beggary,  and  want  the  Neceffaries 
of  Life?  —  An  indifereet  Zeal  throws  fometimes  a 
Man  into  a  Monaftery,  who  had  perhaps  ferved  his 
Prince  and  Country  with  Reputation,  either  in  the 
Armies,  in  the  Cabinet,  or  in  the  Aclminiftration  of 
Juftice  ;  and  renders  feveral  Maids  very  bad  Nuns, 
who  had  been  very  good  Mothers  of  Families.  My- 
felf  have  known  Nuns,  whole  Cloifter  was  a  frightful 
Prifon  tor  them,  and  whofe  Life  was  a  continual  Tor¬ 
ment  ;  and  others  who  led  in  their  Monaftery  an  an¬ 
gelical  one. 

Note,  alfo.  That  from  this  hiftorical  Account  of  the 
Religious ,  I’ll  pafs  to  that  of  the  military  Orders  ; 
therefore, 


Military  Ok  ok  us,  are  Companies  of  Knights,  infti- 
tuted  by  Kings  and  Princes;  either  for  Defence  of  the 
Faith,  or  to  confer  Marks  of  Honour,  and  make  Di- 
ItinCtions  among  their  SubjeCls. 

The  Military  Orders ,  inllitutcd  in  Defence  of  the 
Faith,  are  called  religious  military  Orders. —  Of  this  Kind 
are  the  Knights  of  St.  Sepulchre ,  ol  Malta ,  or  of  St.  John 
of  Jerufalem.  Such  were  alfo  the  Knights  Tempters,  the 
Knights  of  Calatrava ,  Knights  of  St.  Lazarus,  and  the 
Tcutonick  Knights,  &c. 

The  Knights  of  Malta,  is  an  Order  of  military  Re¬ 
ligious,  who  have  bore  various  Names,  as  Hofpitalers 
of  St.  John  of  Jcrufalem,  Knights  of  St.  John ,  Knights 
of  Rhodes,  Order  ol  Malta,  Religion  of  Malta,  6cc, 

About  the  Year  104K,  fome  Neapolitan  Merchants 
founded  a  Church  after  the  Latin  Kite  at  Jcrufalem,  giv¬ 
ing  it  the  Name  of  Sant l a  Maria  della  Latina.  They 
alfo  founded  a  Monaftery  of  Religious,  alter  the  Order 


of  St.  Benedict  for  the  Reception  of  Pil«-rjms, 
wards  an  Hofpical  near  the  Monaftery3  rn  a::” 
the  Difeafed  under  the  Direction  of  '*  -  a^e  ^ 


the  Lmealeu  under  the  Direction  of  a  Mafc.  .fee! 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Abbot  of  SanCic.  M 
tina.  Befides  which  they  alfo  built  a  -a 

of  St.  John  Bap  lift. 


'p'talcrs, 
was 


u.  ,  <11  ivj  uuiu.'d  mu Lauiig  u ib  jui ueraiity ,  the  R  * 
of  this  Hofpital  became  confiderably 

this  Gerard  Tern ,  their  Redtor,  in  concert  with  K^C;' 
fpitalers,  refolved  to  feparate  from  the  Abb 
ligious  of  Sanaa  Maria ,  and  to  form  a  diftinct  ^ 
gation,  under  the  Name  and  Protection  of  St  7  a  ?rc‘ 
tiff :  And  hence  it  was  that  they  had  the  Nam 
fpitalers ,  or  Brothers  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  C  ° 

Pope  Pafchal  II.  by  a  Bull  in  1  j  1  ?  Confi 
Donations  made  to  this  Hofpital,  which  he  ferrl  a  l‘lc 
the  Protection  of  the  holy  See  •,  orclerine; "char  1  U£der 
tor,  after  Gerhard9 s  Death,  lliould  be  chofcn  5  Cc' 
Hofpitalers.  Raymond  du  Pity,  Gerhard's  Succeff  ^  ^ 
the  Title  of  MaJter  ;  he  gave  a  Rule  to  the  HofT’  ^ 
which  was  approved  by  CalixtusW.  in  1220  c  ,l 
the  firft  Rife  of  the  Order  of  Malta .  Uc 

Their  firft  grand  Matter,  finding  the  Revenues  of  rl 
Hofpital  vaftly  to  exceed  what  was  neceflary  f0r  the  E 
tertainment  of  poor  Pilgrims  and  difeafed  Perfons 
folved  to  employ  the  Surplus  againft  the  Infidek . 
with  this  View  offered  himfelf  to  the  Kin^  of  *7 W„a/  ™ 

Fie  divided  his  Hofpitalers  into  three  ChffJ-  n 
firft  confifted  of  Nobles,  whom  he  deftined  ro  the  Pro 
feftion  of  Arms,  for  the  Defence  of  the  Faith,  and  the 
Protection  of  Pilgrims  ;  the  fecond  confided  of  pric(fs 

or  Chaplains,  who  were  to  fay  Mafs ;  and  the  third  of 

Servitors,  who  were  not  Nobles,  but  were  alfo  appointed 
for  the  War.  He  alfo  regulated  the  Manner  of  admit- 
ting  Knights  Brothers  ;  and  had  the  whole  confirmed  by 
Pope  Innocent ;  who  gave  them  for  Arms  a  White  Crofs 
in  a  Field  Argent,  which  continues  Hill  the  Standard  of 
this  Order. 

After  the  Lofs  of  Jerufalem  they  retired ;  firft  to  Mar- 
gath ,  then  to  Acre ,  which  they  defended  very  vigoronlly 
in  1290.  After  the  entire  Lofs  of  the  holy  Land,  they 
withdrew  to  Cyprus ,  where  King  Henry  of  Lttfigm, 
whom  they  had  followed  thither,  gave  them  the  City  of 
Limijfon .  Here  they  continued  18  Years;  when  taking 
the  Hand  of  Rhodes  from  the  Saracens  in  130S,  they 
fettled  there.  And  now  it  was  that  they  firft  took  the 
Name  of  Knights ,  viz.  Knights  of  Rhodes. 

Andronicus ,  Emperor  of  Conjlantinople,  granted  to 
their  grand  Matter,  Bulk  de  Villaret ,  a  Frenchman,  as 
was  the  firft  Raymond  du  Puy ,  the  Inveftiture  of  this 
Order ;  and  the  Donation  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Cle¬ 
ment.  The  Year  following,  with  the  Alfiftance  of  Aim- 
deus  IV.  Duke  of  Savoy,  they  defended  themfelves  and 
their  Ifland  againft  an  Army  of  Saracens.  In  1480,  their 
grand  Maftcr  d'AubuJJon ,  a  Frenchman,  made  a  vigorous 
Defence  againft  Mahomet  II.  Emperor  of  the  lurh,  and 
preferved  the  Hand  in  Spice  of  a  formidable  Army,  which 
befieged  it  for  the  Space  of  three  Months.  But  in  152:, 
it  was  attacked  by  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  with  an  Army 
of  300  000  Men,  and  taken  at  hill  by  the  Trealbn  of  the 
Treafurer  of  the  Order.  Villicrs  I'  JJle  rldam,  zFrmb- 
man,  being  then  Grand  Maftcr,  whofe  great  Valour  So¬ 
liman  himfelf  commended,  in  the  moll  generous  lerm> 


at 

n/i 


went  VII 
Charles  V 
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deploring  his  unhappy  Fate,  and  offering  him  all  t*« 
was  in  his  Power  to  make  it  better,  which  I'lfit  Aj 
gcncroufiy  refuted.  Rhodes  had  been  in  the  kmgah 

Poffeflion  2 1 3  Years.  .  , 

After  this  Lofs  the  Grand  Maftcr  and  Knights  ritir^ 

firft  into  the  He  of  Candta  :  Some  Time  alter  P<||n  •' 

.  gave  them  Viterbo  ;  lallljG  .  ‘ut 
.  in  1530  gave  them  the  Hand  of  *  ,,u 
they  ftill  hold,  whence  it  is  impolliblc  to  diftodge  t  am  • 
and  hence  they  come  by  the  Appellation  ol  •  < 
Malta  \  though  their  proper  Name  is  rhar  ol 
of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  \  and  their  Grand  Mai 
his  other 'Pities,  ftill  mains  that  ol  Mijlerof  t.n 
of  St.  John,  and  Guardian  of  the  Poor  oj  ottr  StivufM  .  / 

Chrifi .  .  .  . 

'1  '\vs  Order  of  Malta  have  no  other  Domman^  •  ■  ^ 

their  Ifland  ;  and  Ibme  other  little  Places  m  1 
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ant,5  °  the  Knights,  in  every  thing  relating  to  the 
Prd  W  Rule  of  their  Order  :  And  Ariftocratical, 


»  the  Chief  whereof  are  Gaza  and  Comino. 

^°h°  Government  is  both  Monarchical  and  Ariftocra- 

J I  Grand  Mafter  being  Sovereign,  and  the  Chapter 

tlC  c  *  re _ It  is  Monarchical  with  regard  to  the  Inha- 

theSena  •  ancj  the  jfles  adjacent,  and  even  with 

bitants  or  #  f  .  _  Cl: _ _l_ 

reg-  and 

Statutes^  ^  tjie  Decifion  of  any  important  Affairs, 

•  hare  not  to  be  difpatched  but  by  the  Grand  Mafter 
Trhe  Chapter. 

There  are  two  Councils ;  the  one  ordinary,  compofed 
,  Grand  Mafter  as  Chief,  and  the  grand  Croffes  ; 
°u X  fher  compleat,  confiding  of  the  Grand  Mafter,  the 

1  and  Crofles,  and  the  two  fenior  Knights  of  each  Lan- 

$ 

Sufthe  Languages  of  Malta,  are  meant  the  feveral 
T  ?  ns  whereof  the  Order  is  compofed,  viz.  Provence , 
/kverW>  France,  Italy,  Arragon,  Germany,  Caftille ,  and 
r-  lam :  Therefore  France  has  three  of  thofe  Lan- 
tLs  viz.  Provence,  Auvergne,  and  France. 

The  Pi'lar  (as  is  called)  of  the  Language  of  Pro- 
is  the  grand  Commander  of  the  Order  :  He  of 
,  p\'e  the  grand  Marcfchal :  He  of  France,  the 
mdHofpdaller :  He  of  Italy ,  grand  Admiral:  He  of 
/  man  grand  Confervator,  or  Draper ,  as  he  was  an- 
entfv  called  :  The  Pillar  of  the  Language  of  Germany, 
js  mud  Beyl  iff:  And  he  of  Cajiile,  grand  Chancellor : 
The  Language  of  England,  which  has  been  extindl  fince 
the  Time  of  the  Reformation  under  Henry  VIII.  had 
for  his  Mm ■>  or  Chief,  the  grand  Turcopolier,  or  Co¬ 
lonel  of  the  Cavalry. — The  Language  of  Provence  is  the 
jirft  on  account  of  Raymond  du  Puy,  their  firft  Grand 
Mafter,  who  was  a  Provincial. 

In  each  Language,  there  are  feveral  grand  Priories , 
and  capital  Bailiages  *  the  Kingdom  of  France  alone 
having  fix  of  them,  viz.  the  grand  Priory  of  Provence, 
the  grand  Prior )  of  Auvergne,  the  grand  Priory  of 
francs,  the  grand  Priory  of  Aquitaine ,  the  grand  Priory 
of  Champagne,  and  the  grand  Priory  of  Thouloufe. 

To  each  Language  belongs  a  Hall,  called  Auherge , 
where  the  Knights  eat,  and  hold  their  ordinary  Affem- 
blics;  Each  grand  Prior  has  a  Number  of  Cornman - 
Jerks. 

The  Commanderies  are  either  magifterial,  by  Right, 
or  by  Favour:  The  Magifterial  are  thofe  annexed  to  the 
Grand  Mafterfhip,  whereof  there  is  one  in  each  grand 
Priory:  Commanderies  by  Right ,  are  thofe  which  come 
by  Right  of  Seniority  i  their  Seniority  is  computed  from 
the  Time  of  their  Admiffion,  but  they  muft  firft  have 
lived  five  Years  at  Malta ,  and  have  made  four  Cara- 
vamm,  or  crtiifing  Voyages  on  the  Turks  and  Corfairs  : 
Commanderies  by  Favour,  are  thofe  which  the  Grand 
Mailer,  or  the  grand  Priors  have  right  to  confer ;  one 
of  thofe  they  confer  every  five  Years  on  whom  they 
pleafe. 

The  noble  Knights,  are  called  Knights  by  Right  *,  ex¬ 
cepting  whom,  none  can  be  Bailiffs,  grand  Priors,  or 
Grand  Mailers. — Knights  by  Favour  are  thofe  who,  not 
being  noble  of  thcmfelvcs,  are  raifed  on  account  of 

lome  great  Exploit,  or  notable  Service,  into  the  Rank 
of  Nobles. 


The  Servitors,  or  Serving-Brothers,  arc  of  two  Kinds  : 

1.  The  Servitors  of  War,  whofe  Fund  ions  arc  the  fame 

with  thofe  of  the  Knights.  2.  Servitors  of  Religion, 

whofe  whole  Bulinefs  is  to  ling  the  Praifes  of  God  in 

-the  conventual  Church,  and  to  officiate  each  in  his  Turn, 

'\s  Chaplain  on  board  the  Vcffels  and  Galleys  of  the 
Order.  J 

1  he  Brothers  of  Obedience  are  Pricfts,  who,  without 

fV"6  °^igcd  to  go  to  Malta ,  take  the  Habit  of  the 

Ker,  make  the  Vows,  and  attach  thcmfelvcs  to  the 

uvicc  oi  feme  of  the  Churches  of  the  Order,  under 

10  ommnnd  of  a  grand  Prior,  or  Commander,  to 
whom  they  pay  Obedience. 

I  L  F '  *  1 


Mafter  s  Letter  is  Incident :  Thofe  arc  called  Diaco r 

Families1  ^  Pr°°f  °f  thcir  bein§  born  of  creditable 

For  the  Proofs  of  Nobility  to  be  made,  ere  the  Ad- 

miffion  of  Knights,  in  the  Language  of  Germany ,  they 

go  back  fix  Generations ;  in  the  reft  it  is  fufficient  to 

go  back  to  the  great  Grandfather,  on  the  Father’s,  and 
Mother  s  Side. 

The  Knights,  at  their  Profeffion,  make'  the  three 
\ows  of  Poverty,  Chaftity,  and  Obedience,  in  common 
wjth  all.other  Religious,  and  a  fourth  of  never  making 

Peace  with  the  Infidels ;  tho’  they  feldom  obferve  any 
other  but  the  two  iaft. 

After  their  Profeffion  they  are  obliged  to  wear  a 
white  Crofs,  or  Srar  with  eight  Points,  few’d  on  the 
Cloak,  or  Coat  on  the  left  Side,  which  is  the  proper 
Habit  of  the  Order.  The  Knights  who  have  not  made 
their  Vows,  wear  a  gold  Crofs  with  eight  Points,  ena¬ 
melled  with  white,  and  hanging  at  a  black  Ribband. 

A  Knight  may  defer  making  his  Vows  as  long  as  he 

pleafes,  but  then  he  is  entitled  to  no  Commanderies ; 

and  he  feldom  makes  them  till  he  be  fure  of  a  Com- 
mandery. 

The  Grand  Mafterfhip  is  for  Life,  and  great  Cabals 
are  at  his  Election,  each  Language  endeavouring  to  pro¬ 
mote  one  of  theirs  ;  but  as  France  has  the  greateft 
Number  of  Languages ,  and  the  greateft  Number  of 
Commanderies,  there  have  been  more  Grand  Mafters  of 
that  Nation,  than  of  all  the  others  put  together. 

When  Malta  is  menaced  by  the  Turks,  the  Grand 
Mafter  calls  all  the  Commanders  and  Knights  to  the 
Affiftance  of  the  Order,  who  are  obliged  to  obey,  unlefs 
they  can  alledge  fome  valuable  Excufe  to  the  contrary. 

The  Grand  Mafter  fends  Embaffadors  to  all  the  Courts 
of  Europe,  who  profefs  the  Roman  Religion,  who  are  re¬ 
ceived  and  treated  like  Embaffadors  of  crowned  Heads. 

I  he  Dean  of  St.  John’s  Church  at  Malta,  officiates 
pontificaily,  with  the  Mitre,  and  Crofter,  though  he  be 
not  a  Bifhop. 

This  illuftrious  Order  is  the  Bulwark  of  Chriftendom, 
and  have  often  made  the  Ottoman  Empire  tremble. 

Note ,  That  here  follows  an  Abridgment  of  the  Statutes 

and  Canons  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem , 

made  by  their  Grand  Mafter  Raymond  du  Puy ,  tran- 

flated  from  the  Latin  Original. 

1  I  Raymond  Pogge,  Servant  of  the  Poor  of  Jefus 
c  C  hr  iff,  and  Guardian  of  the  Hofpital  of  Jerufalem , 
4  after  a  mature  Deliberation  with  my  Brethren,  with 
c  their  Confent,  and  with  that  of  the  whole  Chapter,  I 
c  have  confirmed  the  following  Articles  in  the  Houfe  of 
c  the  Hofpital  of  St.  John  Baptift  of  Jerufalem.  * 

I.  Each  Brother  received  in  this  Order,  and  has 
given  his  Name  in  it,  fiiall  keep  the  three  Vows,  viz . 
of  Chaftity,  Obedience,  and  voluntary  Poverty,  without 
having  any  thing  in  proper. 

II.  He’ll  fight  for  the  Chriftian  Religion  and  the 
divine  Worfhip  :  He’ll  take  always  the  Defence  of  a  juft 
Caufe,  and  give  Affiftance  to  thofe  who  arc  oppreffed  : 
He’ll  make  Incurfions  againft  the  Pagans,  Infidels,  and 
Mahometans,  by  tiic  Example  of  the  Maccabees,  who 
gave  no  Quarter  to  the  Enemies  of  God’s  People : 
He’ll  apply  himfelf  to  the  Practice  of  all  the  Chriftian 
Virtues  :  He’ll  defend  the  Widows  and  Orphans,  and 
thofe  who  will  tranfgrefs  this  Rule,  fiiall  be  fubjedt  to  a 
temporal  and  eternal  Puniflimcnt. 

III.  This  Rule  fiiall  be  read  in  Prcfcncc  of  all  the 
Brethren,  at  the  Day  appointed  for  the  Alfeniblies,  which 
are  kept  every  Quarter  of  a  Year. 

IV.  Whoever  fiiall  be  loaded  with  Debts,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Service  of  fome  other  who  has  a  Right  over 
him,  fiiall  not  be  admitted  into  this  Order ;  and  though 
fome  body  had  been  flattered  by  fome  of  the  Brethren 

.  *  l  r  1  1*  •  .1  /  V .  J*  I  .  ’ 
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,Y  pay  Obedience.  with  the  Hope  of  receiving  the  Crofs ,  he  notwith- 

whngb/j  of  Majority ,  arc  thofe  who,  according  Handing,  before  lie  receives  the  Knight’s  Habit,  muft 
ti  ft?tl,tL‘s»  arc  admitted  at  fix  teen  Years  of  Age.  be  examined  to  know  if  lie  has  not  given  his  Name  to 

I/*  /*  If  »  •  .  .  ^  1  1  <  1  I  1  _ 
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frnm  C|  vFy/s  °f  Minority,  arc  thofe  who  arc  admitted 

l.  .]  ! ,nic  their  Birth  j  which  however  cannot 

T|^haut  a  Difpenfation  from  the  Pope. 

ten  r  a'ns  can  only  be  admitted  regularly  from 

Five  n  l)U  T  ^LUIS  ^Ge  »  «ftcr  fifteen,  they  mull 

a  ,incl  irom  die  Pope  ;  till  fifteen,  the  Grand 


be  examined  to  know  if  lie  lias  not  given  his  Name  to 
fome  other  Order,  and  if  he  has  not  con  traded  fome 
other  Engagement,  like  that  of  Marriage  ;  for  if  he  has 
con  trailed  any  he  mull  not  be  received  into  the  Order. 

V.  Mis  Cloaths  of  Knight  fiiall  be  of  a  brown  Colour, 
and  dillinguilhed  on  the  L.Ht-Sidc  by  the  .Sign  of  a  white 
Crofs  •,  and  rliefe  will  be  his  common  (  Laths  in  J  fine 
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of  Peace  •,  but  in  Time  of  War,  when  he  takes  the  Field, 

his  Habit  (hall  be  Red  with  a  white  Crofs. 

VI.  No  illegitimate  Children  fliall  be  admitted  into 
the  Order,  except  the  natural  Children  of  Perfons  of  a 
high  Rank,  provided  their  Mother  has  not  been  a  menial 

Servant. 

VII.  All  thofe  born  or  defeended  from  a  Race  of  In¬ 
fidels,  as  of  Mar  am,  Jews ,  Saracens ,  Mahometans, ,  Turks, 
and  the  like,  (hall  be  abfolutely  excluded  from  the  Order: 
Which  muft  be  under  flood  likewife  of  Children  of  Princes, 

let  their  Birth  be  ever  fo  illuftrious. 

VIII.  Likewife  thefe  who  have  engaged  their  Faith  in 
another  Order,  or  in  the  State  of  Marriage,  who  are  guilty 
of  Homicide,  or  other  enormous  Crimes,  fhall  not  enter 

this  Order. 

IX.  He  that  defires  to  be  received  into  the  Order, 
muft  be  at  leaft  thirteen  Years  of  Age,  healthy,  vigo¬ 
rous  of  Body,  and  found  of  Mind,  have  noble  Inclina¬ 
tions,  and  be  naturally  patient  in  Toils  and  Adverfities. 

X.  Before  he  enters  the  Order  he  fhall  make  his  Proofs 
of  Nobility,  before  thofe  appointed  by  the  Prior  or 
Chapter,  at  the  ufual  Convent  ;  for  after  he  has  been 
once  received  he  is  free  from  Enquiries,  as  well  for  his 

Nobility  as  for  his  paft  Life. 

XI.  All  the  Brethren  fhall  afTift  conftantly  at  divine 

Service,  and  inftead  of  the  leven  canonical  Hours  efta- 
blifhed  among  Regulars,  they  fliall  recite  a  hundred  and 
fifty  Times  the  Lord’s  Prayer;  they’ll  faft  at  the  Day 
appointed  :  They’ll  receive  the  bletted  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharift  thrice  a  Year,  and  always  at  the  folemn  Feafts 
of Chrijlmas ,  Eajler ,  and  ofthe Pentecojl. 

XII.  Each  Knight  fliall,  before  he  goes  to  Sea  for  the 
Service  of  his  Profeflion,  confefs  to  a  Prieft,  and  after 
he  has  cleared  his  Confcience,  he  fhall  think  no  more  of 
his  temporal  Affairs,  to  which  he  muft  have  provided  by 

Teftament  or  any  other  Means. 

XIII.  At  the  Time  of  divine  Service,  they  fliall  not 
approach  in  the  Choir  too  near  the  Altar,  where  they 
could  hinder  the  Devotion  of  one  another. 

XIV.  They’ll  keep  their  Rank,  either  for  Precedency 
or  for  the  Place  they  muft  have,  according  to  the  Order 
of  their  Reception. 

XV.  They’ll  make,  at  certain  Times,  Pilgrimages 
with  Devotion,  where  they’ll  pray  God,  for  Peace  and 
Concord  among  the  Chriftians,  and  that  he  be  pleafed 
to  blcfs  the  Grand  Matter,  and  the  whole  Order. 

XVI.  Thirty  Mattes  fliall  be  celebrated  for  every  Bro¬ 
ther  deceafed  ;  and  each  Knight  fliall  offer  a  lighted  Ta¬ 
per,  with  a  Denier. 

XVII.  There  fliall  be  preaching  in  the  Convent  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  Time  of  the  Advent  and  Lent. 

XVIII.  They  fliall  not  engage  them  (elves  by  Oath  to 
any  body.  They  fliall  not  fit  out  any  Men  of  War,  un¬ 
known  to,  and  without  the  Confent  of  the  Grand  Matter. 
In  cafe  of  a  War  between  two  Chriftian  Princes,  they 
fliall  efpoufc  the  Party  of  neither,  but  life  all  their  belt 
Endeavours  to  procure  Peace  and  Concord  between 
them. 

Note ,  That  here  follows  likewife  an  Abridgement  of 

fume  Privileges  granted  to  the  Order  of  Malta . 

I.  The  Difobcdient,  or  thofe  in  Debt,  arc  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  Honours. 

II.  Thofe  that  have  obtained  the  Crofs  of  the  Order 
of  Knights,  and  have  been  named  to  lome  Office,  fliall 
indifpenfably  appear  when  fummoned,  to  receive  the 
Marks  of  the  Order  on  their  Cloaths,  and  the  Offices 
they  have  been  promoted  to,  and  that  within  fix  Months. 

HI.  Thofe  only  can  enjoy  the  Privileges  of  the  Order, 
who  have  receiv’d  the  Crofs  from  the  Grand  Matter,  or 
from  fume  other  by  his  Order. 

IV.  All  (hole  arc  excluded  from  the  Benefit  of  the 
Privileges  of  the  Order,  who  of  their  own  Accord,  and 
to  indulge  themielvcs,  are  Vagabonds  in  the  World,  and 
do  not  allill  the  Religion  with  their  Services,  according 
to  the  Engagements  they  are  enter’d  into  by  their  Pro¬ 
feflion. 

V.  However,  through  an  extreme  Necefliiy,  or  by 
fume  unexpected  Accident,  liar,  took  SanCluary  in  any 
of  the  Churches  of  the  Order,  fliall  not  be  taken  from 
them  by  Force. 

VI.  All  thofe  born  of  an  Adultny  fliall  not  be  rc- 
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ceived  into  the  Order,  unlcfs  they  be  Child  tv-n  r  r 
of  a  high  Rank.  11  Gl  1 

VII.  The  Knights  are  allowed  to  excrcife  th,  ,„r  , 

in  the  fecular  Way,  to  give  Marks  of  their  Cr  Ves 
learn  to  imitate  others.  n‘‘aSc» 

VIII.  The  Knights  are  granted  a  full  Power  t0  j  . 
nifter  Juftice,  to  take  Cognizance,  and  decide  G  r  i_ 
execute  Sentences,  &c.  So  that  it  is  not  even  d  -  ?  *'* 
to  Clerks  to  have  Recourfe  to  any  other  Trilv  J1 II. * IV. V. VI.?1^0 
that  of  Malta. 

IX.  They  cannot  afle  for  another  Magiftrate  r.o 
peal  to  another  Tribunal,  unlefs  they  want  to 
from  a  former  Judgment,  to  the  Grand  Mafter  and  r* 
Council,  and  from  thence  to  a  Chapter  of  the  whole  0 
der,  where  all  Affairs  are  terminated  in  dernier  re  (for 

X.  The  Grand  Mafter  and  the  Convent  fhall  h^’r .. 
Power  to  execute  ail  his  Decrees,  Sentences,  Deeds 

in  any  Place  whatever,  without  being  obliged  to 
Confent  of  any  other  Perlon.  °  t,le 

XI.  The  Grand  Mafter  has  the  Power  to  arreft  -  i 

punifli  the  Priors  and  other  Brothers  of  the  Order’ v-ho 
have  committed  fome  Offence,  or  have  fhCWn  G  , 
fclves  refraftory.  1  n*’ 

XII.  The  Knights  that  have  received  the  Habit  or 
the  Order,  either  in  the  Convent,  or  in  i'ome  other 
Place,  and  who  are  abfent,  are  obliged  before  the  End 
of  the  Year  to  appear  in  the  Convent,  othcvwife  thev 
are  punifhed,  or  deprived  of  fome  other  Advantages  * 

XIII.  The  Knights  that  have  a  certain  Portion  of  Re¬ 
venue,  afllgned  to  them  at  Malta ,  or  any  where  dfe 
are  obliged  to  appear  when  fummoned  by  the  Grand 
Mafter,  under  Penalty  of  being  deprived  of  their  Im¬ 
munities. 


XIV.  The  Prefidents  of  the  Chamber  of  Accounts 
or  the  Archimandrites ,  and  Priors  of  the  Commonalties, 
can  in  virtue  of  their  Office,  for  the  common  Good  of 
the  Order,  appropriate  to  themfelves,  in  any  Place  what¬ 
ever,  and  enter  into  Poffefiion  of  all  the  Farms  or  other 
Eftates,  which  are  mortgaged  to  the  Order  for  Debts. 

XV.  The  Cardinals  themfelves  of  the  Romn  Church, 
that  have  the  Ufu-fruit  of  fome  Eftates  belonging  to  die 
Order,  cannot,  under  what  Pretence  foever,  difpcnfe 
themfelves  from  Paying  to  the  Chamber  of  St.  John  the 
Revenue  of  what  is  owing  to  it. 

XVI.  Thofe  that  have  accepted  Offices,  or  farmed 
Eftates  of  the  Order,  are  obliged  to  take  the  Habit  of 
Knight,  under  the  Penalty  of  forfeiting  their  Rights. 

XVII.  The  Officers  of  Juftice,  as  well  thofe  of  the 
firft,  fecond,  as  of  the  laft  Order,  fhall  proted  the  Or¬ 
der,  in  the  Prefcrvation  and  Recovery  of  all  the  Priories, 
Commanderies,  and  other  Eftates  belonging  to  it,  till 
they  have  received  a  full  and  entire  Satisfaction. 

XVIII.  The  Ifland  of  Malta  fliall  remain  under  the 
Protection  of  the  Apoftle  St.  Paul ,  its  Patron. 

XIX.  To  the  Grand  Mafter,  and  to  his  ordinary  Con- 
fiftoiy,  belong  all  Offices,  Benefices,  and  Honours. 

XX.  The  Clergy  of  Malta  has  not  the  Power  to  df* 
prive  any  Knight  of  his  Rank  of  Honour,  but  Inca 
'Filings  muft  be  done  by  the  Grand  Mailer’s  Order. 


Note ,  That  I’ll  add  to  thefe  die  Ceremonies  obfend  in 

giving  the  Habit  to  the  Knights,  and  in  admitting 
them  to  Profeflion;  the  Form  of  the  Habit,  0v--“ 
Likewife  thofe  ufetl  at  the  Election  of  the  br.ua* 
Mafter,  the  Form  of  his  Habit ;  and  the  Chronolo?) 
of  all  the  Grand  Matters,  ever  iince  the  firft  Mb'* 
tion  of  the  Order ;  when  each  Grand  Mallerllup  he 

gan,  how  long  it  Jaftcd,  and  when  it  ended. 

The  Ceremonies  obferved  in  giving  the  I  kbit  oi  ^ 
Order  of  Malta ,  are  thefe. — The  PoJUdani,  ani,‘ 
date,  having  obtained  Leave  of  the  Grand  Mai  cr,  *  l* 
of  the  Council  to  take  the  Habit,  and  be  admittei 
Profeflion  ;  the  Day  having  been  fixed,  he  com® 
Church,  where  kneeling  before  the  Altar,  die  a  • 
long  Gown,  and  Cloak,  which  is  the  Habit  0 
der,  liokling  a  Taper  in  his  Hand,  he  oilers  the  j 
naked  Sword  to  be  bJefled.  The  Prieft  holding  1  ‘  k. 
tells  him,  Receive  this  hie  [fed  Sword  in  the  < Ranie  y 


Father ,  and  of  the  Son ,  and  of  the  Holy  u  ( j  , 
And  life  it  for  your  Defence.,  and  for  that  oj  *  ••  ' 

Chur i  b,  to  the  Confufion  of  the  Enemies  oj  4  V  a 

.  .  ^  x.i  wi  •  ..  tJ  htrinii  ilrd  ' 


"jefts  CM  ft ,  and  of  the  ChrijlUm  H'liX™ 
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.  much  as  human  Frailty  will  allow  it,  to  Jlrike 

K'lmtb  it  anjujlly.  May  the  Grace  of  ufmg  it  thus 
P  Wv  ,  tQ  yotg9  fry  him  who  lives  and  reigns  with  the 

it  Tan  n..i  the ’Holy  Ghofty  for  ever  and  every  Amen. 
Fa^er  j  tue  Sword  is  return’d  into  the  Scabbard,  and 
Af'Cft  fattens  it  at  the  Side  of  the  Knight,  that  is 
lhC  hi  admitted  to  Profeffion  ;  telling  him.  Put  your 
t0  d  on  your  Side ,  and  remember  that  it  is  not  fo  much 
that  the  Saints  have  conquered  Kingdoms ,  as  by 

tb%Wis  done!  the  Prieft  kiffes  the  Knight  on  the  Cheek, 
A,  is  fit  to  be  admitted  to  ProfelTion,  which  is  per¬ 
fumed  in  the  following  Manner. 

^The  Knight  kneeling,  and  holding  in  his  Hand  'a 
m  pr  of  white  Wax  lighted,  to  which  is  commonly  fa- 
i  a  (}0ld  Crown,  the  Priefts  afk  him  if  he  be 

dv  to  promife,  not  by  Word  of  Mouth  only,  but 
the  Bottom  of  his  Heart,  all  the  falutary  Advices 
t  ch  have  been  given  him  •,  to  which  the  Knight,  who 
*  kes  Profeffion,  anfwers,  I.  N.  Swear  and  promife  to 
Mbs  Chrift,  who  is  God ,  to  the  bleffed  Virgin  Mary,  to 
l*  John  Baptift.  that  Til  ufe  all  my  bejl  Endeavours  to  ob- 
f'l  punctually  thofe  Things. 

Before  the  Prieft  reads  the  Gofpel,  the  Knight  who  is 

to  receive  the  Vows  of  the  Profeffed,  fays  to  him.  What 

dopnajk?  To  which  the  other  having  anfwer’d,  that 
h/afks  the  Order  of  Knighthood  j  he  fays  to  him  again. 
Have  you ivcr  received  it  from  any  Prince ,  or  other  Perfon 
n)bo  bad Power  to  give  it?  The  Profeffed  having  anfwer- 
cd  what  he  thinks  fit,  the  Knight  continues  to  fay  to 
him  It  h  a  no^e  an^  falutary  Thing  to  ferve  the  Poor  of 
lefus  Chrift,  to  prattife  the  Works  of  Mercy ,  and  to  con - 
fi(rate  onefclf  to  the  Service •  and  Defence  of  the  Faith . 
'But  however,  you  ajlt  a  Thing  which  feveral  others  have 
d/y,  and  defired,  and  could  not  obtain .  For  this  Order 
of  Knighthood  you  ajk,  is  commonly  given  to  thofe ,  who 
fcr  the  Antienty  of  their  noble  Defcent  deferve  it,  or  have 
rendered  themfelves  worthy  of  it  by  their  proper  Merit. 
Wherefore  knowing  you  fuch  a  one  as  the  Order  .of  Knight  - 
hod  requires,  we  grant  your  Requejl,  putting  you  in  Mind 
that  thofe  to  whom  it  is  granted  to  receive  this  Order,  are 
obliged  to  be  Defenders  of  the  Faith ,  of  the  poor  Widows , 
ml  of  the  Orphans  ;  do  you  promife  to  be  fuch  ?  To  which 
having anfwered,  /  do.  Sir ;  the  Knight  gives  him  the 
Sword  in  the  Scabbard  in  his  Hand*,  Celling,  liifn  at  the 
iame  Time,  To  the  End  that  you  faall  maintain  what 
you  hove  promt  fed,  take  this  Sword  in  the  Flame  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Sou ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft\  Amen.  The 
Knight  drawing  the  Sword  afterwards,  and  giving  it  Co 
the  Profeifed,  cells  him.  Take  this  Sword,  which  by  its 
Brigbtnrfs,  is  inflamed  with  Faith,  by  its  Point  with  Hope , 
and  by  its  Hilt  with  Charity,  of  which  youTl  ufe  virtuoujly, 
in  your  om  Defence,  and  of  the  Catholick  Faith,  and' you 
full  no!  fear  the  Perils  and  Dangers'  for  the  Nbme  of  God , 
for  the  Sign  of  the  Crofs ,  and  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Church *, 
maintaining  Juft  ice,  and  comforting  Widows,  and  poor  Or¬ 
phans,  fly  that's  the  true  Faith,  and  Juftifica'tioji  of  a 
Knight,  &c. 


1  he  Knight  bids  the  Profeffed  td  clean,  and  rub  the 
Sword  on  his  Arm^  then  put  it  bnclc  into  the  Scabbard, 
%inS  to  him,  So  as  you  put  that  Sword  clean ,  and'  po- 
Hficd  into  the  Scabbard ,  you  mtift  not  defile  it  by  fir  iking 
any  Body  unjiftly  with  it,  but  employ  it  as  above  ;  God 
grant  you  to  do  it.  Amen. 

1  he  Profeffed  fli  11  kneeling,  and  holding,  the  Sword 
!n  Scabbard,  the  Knight  takes  it  from  hiiti,  and  girts 
’l,n  with  it,  laying,  I  girt  you  with  this  Sword  in  the 
mine  of  the  Almighty  God,  of  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary,  of 
^•John  Baptift,  and  of  the  glorious  St.  George,  inwhofe 
lornur  you  receive  the  Honour  of  Knighthood,  &cc. 

The  Profeffed  riles  afterwards,  holding,  his  Sword 
n-iM'd,  which  lie  brandifhes  three  Times,  and  the 
fays  to  him,  Thrfe  three  Times  you  have  bran - 
y°ur  Sword,  Jignify ,  that  in  the  Name,  of  the  bltf- 
Jl‘  Trinity ,  you  have  Power  to  challenge  all  the  Ene- 
>l>us  °J  {be  Catholick  Faith,  with  Hope  of  Victory  ; 
]‘-ayi)od  grant  it  to  you ,  Amen.  The  Pro  felled  cleans 

“V  Td  J)ffcrwards,  and  purs  it  into  the  Scabbard  ; 

;r^Kn»Bhl  having  drawn  it,  he  ftrikes  him  with  it 

,  wcc  on  the  Shoulder,  faying  to  him,  I  make 

jutia  Knight  in  the  Name  of  God ,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of 

/V  °  j; and  of  St.  George,  be  vigilant  and  pact - 
“  i  w  Honour  of  Knighthood ;  then  puts  again  the  Sword 
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in  the  Scabbard,  and  looking  on  the  Profeffed,  he  gives 
him  a  gentle  Slap  on  the  Face,  faying.  Awake ,  and  be 
not  drowjy  in  Buftnefs,  but  watch  in  the  Faith  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  and  let  this  be  the  laft  Affront  or  Shame  you'll  re¬ 
ceive  for  the  Caufe  of  Jefus  Chrift,  having  the  Peace  of 
our  Lord  within  you . 

He  fhews  him  afterwards  the  gilt  Spurs,  and  fays. 
See  thefe  Spurs ;  they  Jignify  to  you,  that  as  the  Horfe  fears 
them,  while  he  negletts  his  Duty ,  thus  you  mtift  fear  coming 
out  of  your  Ra?iks  and  Vows ,  and  doing  evil:  They  are 
put  gilt  on  your  Feet ,  becaufe  Gold  is  the  richeft  Metal , 
and  the  Emblem  of  Honour.  Another  Knight  faftens 
them  to  his  Feet,  and  then  he  returns  to  his  Place,  to 
continue  to  hear  Mafs. 

As  to  the  Manner  of  giving  the  Habit  and  Crofs  of 
the  Order  of  St.  John  a/Jcrufalem.  —  The  Profeffed  hav¬ 
ing  requefted  to  be  admitted  into  the  Company  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  holy  Religion  of  St.  John  of  Jcrufalem : 
He  that  receives  him  fays  to  him.  The  Favour  you  ajk 
has  been  refufed  to  others  •,  but  we  confiding  in  your  Pro¬ 
bity  and  Sufficiency ,  are  determined  to  grant  it  to  you , 
hoping  with  a  good  Zeal  and  Charity,  that  you  exercife 
yourfeif  in  Deeds  of  Cotnpaffion,  and  entirely  in  the  Service 
of  the  Hofpital  of  this  Religion ,  not  only  enriched,  and  am¬ 
plified  with  many  great  Privileges ,  Freedoms,  Fran  chi fes , 
and  Immunities,  by  the  holy  apoftolical  See,  &c.  Therefore 
I  am  obliged  to  let  you  know  here,  in  Prefence  of  all  the 
Affiftants,  and  ajk  you  if  you  be  entirely  willing  to  ob ferve 
the  Rule  thereof  \  if  fo  you  mtift  be  prepared  henceforward , 
to  bear  with  Patience  all  the  Troubles  and  Difficulties  you'll 
meet  with  in  the  Service  of  our  Religion,  and  entirely  diveft 
yourfeif  of  your  own  Will ,  refigning  it  this  Day  into  the 
Hands  of  all  the  Superiors  placed  in  it,  commanding  you 
to  obey  them  in  all  Things. 

The  Profeffed  hiving  anfwer’d  that  he  is  content  *,  lie 
that  receives  him  commands  him  to  go,  and  take  the 
Miffel  from  off  the  Altar,  and  bring  it  to  him  ;  and' 
making  him  put  his  Hands  on  the  Canon  of  the  Mafs, 
the  Profeffed  pronounces  his  Vows  in  the  following 
Manner.  I.  N.  Vow  and  promife  to  God  Almighty  {to 
the  glorious  Virgin  Mary,  to  St.  John  Baptift  our  Patron )' 
with  the  Affiftance  of  his  Grace ,  to  obferve  and  keep  true 
Obedience  to  him ,  who  ftjall  be  order'd  by  God,  and  my 
Religion,  to  live  without  Property ,  and  to  keep  Chaftity , 
as  it  becomes  all  good  Catholick  Religious.  Then  he  that 
receives  him  continues.  Now  we  acknowledge  you  for  one 
of  the  Defenders  of  the  Catholick  Church ,  and  for  a  Servant 
of  the  Poor  of  the  Hofpital  of  St.  John  of  Jerufilem. 

This  done,  he  that  receives,  takes  the  Mantle,  (hews 
tile1  Crofs  to  the  Profefs,  and  makes  him  kifs  ir,  laying. 
Take  this  Crofs,  and  Habit,  in  the  Name  of  the  bleffedTrtniiy, 
where  you' ll find  Peace  and  the  Salvation  of  your  Soul,  for  the 
Incvedfc  of  the  Catholick  Faith,  and  the  Defence  of  good 
Chrifiians,  for  the  Honour  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  i  and 
therefore  Dll  put  this  Crofs  on  your  left  Side  near  the 
Heart,  &c.  You'll  be  obliged  to  recite  every  Day  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  Pater -Noftcrs,  or  the  Hours  of  the  bleffed 
Virgin,  or  the  Vigils  of  the  Dead.  Ton'll  be  likewife 
obliged  to  recite  one  of  the  three  Forms  of  Prayers  above- 
mentioned  for  each  of  our  Brethren  deceafed,  and  remain 
bare-headed,  till  the  Mafter  commands  you  to  put  on  your 
Hat  \  and  after  the  Collett  and  Blcffmg  of  the  Prieft,  you'll 
embrace  all  the  Brothers ,  and  make  your  Obpdiencc  to  the 
Hall,  before  you  go  to  Dinner. 

* 

Note,  That  next  follows  the  Ceremonies  obferved  at  the 

Elettion  of  a  Grand  Mafter . 

When  the  Grand  Mafter  falls  lick,  the  Seal,  all  the 
fee  ret  Letters,  and  Ornaments  are  carried  off,  and  fe- 
cured  •,  if  the  Malady  grows  worfe,  and  is  judged  mor¬ 
tal  ;  they  arc  put  in  the  Hands  of  the  Grand  Judiciary, 
who  takes,  then,  the  Conduct  of  the  Order. 

When  the  Grand  Mafter  is  dead,  a  Lieutenant  is 
chofen,  who  has  the  Regency  till  another  Grand  Matter 
is  elected.  Afterwards  the  Chapter-General  is  affemblcd, 
where  Meafures  are  taken  for  the  approaching  E  led  ion. 
The  next  Day  the  Bell  is  rung,  to  have  it  affembled  a- 
gain  in  the  Church  of  St.  John,  which  is  the  Place  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  Eledtion.  While  the  Affembly  holds, 
the  Gates  are  Unit,  and  no  Knight  is  permitted  to  affift 
there  with  his  Arms.  That  Affcipbly  mutt  be  compofed 
of  the  eight  Languages  or  Nations,  each  whereof  is  com* 
nofed  of  irs  Priors,  Bailiffs,  Grand-Priors,  great  Crolles, 
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Knights,  Priefts  or  Chaplains.  &c,  they  take  altogether 
the  ulual  Oath  before  the  Lieutenant,  and  the  whole 
Chapter,  on  the  Crofs  of  the  Order  which  they  wear  on 
their  Cloaths,  and  the  Lieutenant  is  the  laft  to  take  the 
Oath.  Afterwards  it  is  declared  to  the  Orator  or  Speaker, 
that  the  Chapter  is  affembled  for  the  Election  of  a  Grand 
Mafter. 

The  Election  begins  by  three  Perfons,  a  Knight,  a 
Chaplain,  and  a  Servant  at  Arms ;  they  give  their 
Votes  with  an  entire  Freedom,  and  choofe  eight  Bro¬ 
thers  of  Election  of  the  eight  Languages,  which  is  done 
by  Balots  put  in  a  little  Box  which  fhuts,  whereby  the 
Votes  are  collected,  thofe  who  arc  elected,  taking  the 
Oaths  immediately.  Which  done,  they  withdraw  from 
the  Affembly  into  a  particular  Place,  where  they  choofe 
a  Commander  of  Election,  of  which  they  inform  imme¬ 
diately  the  Lieutenant,  and  the  whole  Affembly  *,  then 
the  new  Commander  approaches ,  kneels  down,  and 
takes  the  Oaths  before  the  Lieutenant,  whofe  Authority 
ends  at  that  Inftant,  and  the  new  Commander  becomes 
Chief,  and  Prefident  of  the  whole  Order.  At  the  fame 
Inftant  the  eight  EleiSts  above-mention’d,  come  likewife 
to  take  the  Oath,  that  they’ll  choofe  three  other  Bro¬ 
thers,  worthy  Subje&s,  viz.  a  Knight,  a  Chaplain,  and 
a  Servant  at  Arms,  and  thofe  three  joining  rhe  others 
choofe  a  Mailer.  This  done,  the  three  laft  fhut  them- 
felves  in  a  particular  Chamber,  whence  they  are  called, 
after  the  Prefident  has  done  his  Function.  Then  the 
Power  of  the  eight  ceafes,  and  the  three  laft  approach¬ 
ing  the  Prefident  with  Refped,  take  the  Oaths  before 
him,  and  choofe  a  fourth ;  then  afterwards  a  fifth,  pro¬ 
ceeding  thus  till  they  have  chole  eight,  one  of  each 
Language :  Afterwards  they  proceed  again  to  the  Elec¬ 
tion  of  eight  others,  fo  that  there  are  two  of  each  Lan¬ 
guage.  Tliefe  fixteen  confefs  their  Sins,  take  the  Sa¬ 
crament,  and  hear  Mafs  which  done,  they  declare  that 
they  think  themfelves  fufficiendy  enlightened,  to  raife  a 
worthy  and  virtuous  Subjed  to  the  Dignity  of  Grand 
Mafter,  and  take  again  the  ufual  Oath  before  the  whole 
Affembly  :  On  which  the  Brothers  fwear  likewife  on 
their  Crofs,  and  the  Habit  of  the  Order,  to  acknowledge 
for  their  Grand  Mafter,  him  that  fhall  be  eleded  by  the 
fixteen,  and  to  render  him  all  Sort  of  Refped. 

Afterwards  the  fixteen  go  to  fliut  themfelves  in  a 
Chamber,  where  they  deliberate  on  the  Subjed  of  the 
Perfon  they  are  to  elect,  and  each  judges  with  all  the 
Freedom  imaginable,  of  the  Perfections  and  Imperfec¬ 
tions,  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices  of  thofe  who  are  thought 
worthy  of  being  eleded.  When  they  have  made  their 
Refiedions,  they  throw  anew  wooden  Balots  into  the 
Box,  through  the  fevcral  Holes  which  are  in  it ;  and  he 
who  is  found  to  have  moft  Votes,  is  acknowledged  for 
Grand  Mafter.  On  this  the  fixteen  rife,  and  go  out  of 
the  Room  they  were  fliut  in,  and  go  to  the  Prefident, 
and  the  whole  Affembly,  which  wait  their  Return  with 
Impatience.  One  of  thofe  who  have  made  the  Elec¬ 
tion  afks,  if  all  the  Formalities  have  been  well  obferv’d  *, 
and  if  the  whole  Order  is  of  that  Opinion,  if  they  hold 
their  Choice  lawful  •,  and  it  they  will  accept  for  Grand 
Mafter  and  Prince,  him  they  have  eleded  •,  to  which  the 
whole  Nobility  anfwers  in  the  Affirmative.  At  the 
fame  Inftant,  one  of  thofe  who  have  made  the  Elec¬ 
tion,  proclaims  aloud  the  Grand  Mafter  by  his  Name 
and  if  he  be  prelcnt  he  is  concluded  with  Refped  to  the 
Altar,  where  having  been  cloathctl  with  new  Veftmcnts, 
he  takes  the  ufual  Oaths  on  the  Book  of  the  Laws  and 
Inftitutcs,  in  the  I  lands  of  the  Prior  of  the  Church  of 
St.  John.  Afterwards  all  the  Brothers  go  to  compliment 
and  kils  him.  Then  the  Organ  plays*,  and  after  the 
Eccldiaflicks  have  lung  the  Tc  Down,  the  new  Grand 
Mafter  is  concluded  to  his  Palace  *  but  if  he  be  not  pre- 
fent,  a  Deputy  is  lent  to  him  immediately,  to  bring  him 
to  the  Chinch  of  Sr.  John,  where  being  arrived,  lie  is 
confirmed  with  all  the  Solemnities  and  Ceremonies  a- 
bove- mentioned  *  and  il  he  was  not  in  the  Iflanil,  the 
Lieutenant  continues  to  govern  the  Order  till  his  Arrival. 

'I'he  common  Habit  ol  the  Grand  Mafter,  is  a  Ca flock 
ofTabis,  or  Cloth,  girt  with  a  Girdle,  to  which  is  lii- 
ftened  a  Purfc,  to  lignify  Charity  towards  the  Poor: 
'And  over  mat  Caflbi k  he  wears  a  Kind  of  Velvet 
Gown,  on  the  left  Side  wJu-rcol,  and  on  the  Shoulder, 
is  the  Croft  of  the  Order,  which  he  wears  likewife  on 


eaft.  The  Cloak  heretofore  already 

by  the  Order  Manleau  a  bee ,  which  is  r,imt'nUon&|, 


his  Breaft. 

called  uy  «-iiu  viuu  lYw.nicciu  u  use,  winch  is  rl  ' 
the  Profeffion,  is  black,  and  is  fattened  on 
the  String  of  the  Order,  which  is  of  wjutc  C  by 
Silk,  where  are  represented  the  Myiteries  ^  .A’ack 
of  our  Lord  Jefus  Christ ,  interwoven  wirhV^01* 
which  reprefent  the  Charity  they  exercif-  f  "^ets, 
Poor.  This  Mantle  or  Cloak  has  two  Sleeves 
a  Yard  long,  wide  of  about  half  a  Foot  termm^  ncar 
a  Point-,  which  formerly  were  thrown  over 
ders,  and  tied  together  on  the  Loins.  lc 

It  appears  by  a  Gold  Coin  of  the  Grand  Mafter  <n 
dat  de  Gozon ,  eleded  in  1346  ;  and  by  the  <Ui  c 
Grand  Mafter  Philibert  de  Naillac ,  who  fucceed  °\ 
nandez  Heredia  in  the  Year  1 396  that  antienrlv ,  r  Fcr' 
was  fiiften’d  to  that  Mantle.  ' 

The  Habit  of  the  great  Crofles,  when  tliev 
Church,  is  a  Kind  of  black  Gown,  called  Clocil  ^  3C 
open  before,  with  large  Sleeves,  on  the  left  Sideh’ 
of,  on  the  Breaft,  and  the  Shoulder  is  the  Crofs  f T 
Order,  with  the  great  String,  and  a  Sword  at  th leu 
When  they  go  to  the  Council  they  have  fuch  a  hi  l’ 
Gown,  but  fhut  before,  having  only  the  great  r  r* 
the  Breaft,  without  Sword  or  String.  ros  on 

The  Brother’s  explains,  when  they  go  out  through 
the  Town,  are  drefled  like  other  Ecclefiafticks  hav& 
only  on  their  Caflock  and  Cloak,  on  the  left  Side  T 
Crofs  of  the  Order.  At  Church  they  have  a  Linen  R  C 
chef,  and  over  it  a  black  Camail,  where  is  the  Crofs  °f 
the  Order.  Pope  Clement  XI.  at  the  Requeft  of  t\ 
Grand  Mafter  Raymond  de  Perellos  de  Rocafult  eran  J? 

to  fixty  Chaplains  of  this  Order,  leave  to  wear  a  Violet 
Camail ;  but  none  but  thofe  who  refide  at  Malta 
Ufe  of  that  Privilege  ;  fome  in  France ,  wanting  to  wear 
that  Violet  Camail,  the  Archbifliop  of  Ah  was  the  firll 
who  oppofed  it. 

Note,  That  next  follows  the  Chronological  Slice  ejfscn  of 
all  the  Grand  Matters  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  off. 
rufalem,  •  or  of  Malta .  The  firft  Column  contains 
the  Number  of  Grand  Mafters  ;  the  fecona  the  Years 
of  Chrift ;  the  third,  their  refpe&ive  Names,  fc?r. 
and  the  fourth,  their  Years  of  Mafterfliip. 

Chronological  Succession  of  Grand  Masters 

of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalcm,  or  Malta. 

Gerard,  was  Rector  of  the  Hofpitai 
of  St.  John  of  Jerufalcm ,  after  the 
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1 

1 1  z  8 

taking  of  the  City  in  1 1 1 8. 

I 

Fr.  Raymond  duPuy,  a  Frenchman , 
was  the  firft  who  bore  the  Title  of 
Grand  Mafter. 

2 

1 160 

Fr.  Eugenius  deBalben. 

3 

1163 

Fr.  Arnaud  de  Comp. 

4 

I  167 

Fr.  Gilbert  d’Assali. 

5 

I  I  69 

Fr.  Caste. 

6 

I  169 

Fr.  Jobert. 

7 

H79 

Fr.  Roger  de  Moulins. 

8 

I  I87 

F’r.  G  a  r  n  1  e  r  d  e  So  r  1  a  ,  a  Neapolitan, 
who  died  the  fame  Year. 

9 

I  187 

Fr.  Emencard  d’Aps. 

10 

I  I92 

Fr.  G  EOF  ROY  DE  DuiSSON. 

1 1 

11 94 

Fr.  Alphcnftis  of  Portugal :  lie  abdi¬ 

cated 

12 

1 196 

Fr.  Geofroy  Le  Roy,  a  Frenchman 

13 

1207 

Fr.  Guerin  de  Montaigne,  ditto 

14 

1230 

F r.  B  n  r  t  rand  i>  e  Fo  i  x,  ditto 

15 

1  240 

Fr.  Gerin,  a  Frenchman 

16 

i  244 

Fr.  Bertrand  de  Camps. 

1 7 

1248 

Fr.  Pe t e r  d e  Vi i. l e bride,  brenc li¬ 
man 

18 

1251 

Fr.  W I  L L  I  A  M  1)  E  C 1 1  A T  IiAUN E  U  g  » 

frenchman 

J9 

1 2  60 

Fr.  Hu  cues  Revel. 

20 

1278 

Fr.  Nicola s  Loro u !•: ,  a  Frenchman 

21 

1288 

Fr.  John  de  V  it.  Liras,  a  Frenchman^ 
who  died  a tl.iwijjo,  in  the  Illaiul  ol 
Cyprus  ' 

Fr.  Odo  de  Pins,  a  branch  wan,  rkcc- 

22 

1  29-l 

eel  in  Cyprus,  hut  died  in  his  Way  t0 

Rome 

• 

4  .> 

I  ?.n 8 
#  * 

Fr.  Wi  1.1.1  AM  »K  V 1  i.i.Aii i"r >  •' 

|  f 

Frenchman,  e laded  at  Lnmjo 

42 

3 
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i3 
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Fr.  Foulques  de  Villaret,  a 
Frenchman,  who  conquered  Rhodes , 
was  depofed,  and  afterwards  reftored 
by  Pope  John  XXII.  after  which  he 
abdicated  voluntarily.  During  his 
Depofition  Fr.  Maurice  of  Pagnac ,  a 
Frenchman  like  wife,  was  elected  ;  but 
his  Eledtion  having  been  declared 
null,  he  ought  not  be  ranked  among 
the  Grand  Makers,  The  former  go¬ 
verned  the  Order. 

Fr.  Elion  deVilleneuve,  a  French¬ 
man,  elefted  by  Pope  John  XXII.  in 
Avignon ,  at  the  Nomination,  and 
with  the  Suffrages  of  the  Knights 
Fr.  Theodore  de  Gozon,  a  French¬ 
man ’,  eledbed  at  Rhodes,  the  firft  who 
bore  the  Title  of  Grand  Maker. 

Fr.  Peter  de  Coringland  ,  a 
Frenchman 

Fr.  Roger  de  Puis,  a  Frenchman 
Fr.  Raymond  Berenger ,  Frenchman 
Fr.  Robert  deJuliac,  a  Frenchman 
Fr.  John  Fernandez  d’Eredia, 
Aragonefe ,  died  at  Avignon 
Fr.  Richard  Caraccioli,  a  Neapo¬ 
litan,  eledted  at  Vahnont  by  Pope 
Jr  ban  VI.  a  gain  ft  Fernandez *,  but  he 
was  not  acknowledg’d  at  Rhodes,  and 
governed  only  in  Italy 
Fr.  Philibert  de  Naillac,  a 
Frenchman 

Fr.  Antony  Fluvjano,  a  Catalonian 
Fr.  John  Last  ic,  a  Frenchman,  called 
the  Great ,  a  Name  which  devolved 
afterwards  to  his  Succeffors 
Fr.  James  de  Milly,  a  Frenchman, 
the  firft  who  bore  the  Title  of  Grand 
Mafter 

Fr.  Peter  Raymond  Jacoste,  a 
Frenchman,  who  died  at  Rome 
Fr.  Baptist  Ursini,  a  Roman ,  e- 
Iedted  at  Rome  •,  lie  died  at  Rhodes 
Fr. Peter  d’Aubusson,  a  Frenchman, 
made  Cardinal  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII. 
in  1488. 

Fr.  Americ  d’Amboise,  a  Frenchman 
Fr.  G  u  y  d  e  B  l  a  n  c  fo  r  t  ,  a  Frenchman 
Fr.  Babrjcius  deCatetto,  Italian 
Fr.  Philip  deVilliers  de  Lisle 
Adam,  a  Frenchman ,  under  whom 
Rhodes  was  loft,  and  the  Religion 
eftablifhccl  in  the  Ifland  of  Malta,  by 
a  ConcelTion  from  the  Emperor 
Charles  V. 

Fr.  Perrin  del  Poute,  an  Italian, 
the  firft  elected  at  Malta 
Fr.  Didier  de  Sainte  Galle,  a 
Frenchman,  died  at  Montpellier 
Fr .  J o  h  n  O  m  e  d  e  s ,  a  n  Arragonefe 
Fr.  Claudius  de  la  Sancle,  a 
Frenchman 

Fr.  Jo h n  de  l  a  V a L E t t E ,  Frenchman 
Fr.  P e t  e  r  del  Mon t  e ,  an  Italian 
Fr.  John  L’Evesque,  a  Frenchman  ; 
he  was  fufpended  of  his  Office,  which 
was  dife barged  by  a  Lieutenant; 
and  reftored  afterwards  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII, 

Fv.  IIucjues  Loudens  deVf.rdaie, 
a  Frenchman,  made  Cardinal  by  Pope 
Sixtus  V,  in  1587. 

F  r.  Martin  Garcias,  an  Arragonefe 
Fr.  Alophk  de  Vkjnacourt,  a 

Frenchman 

Fr.  Lou  is  Mendez  d  k  Vasconcelos, 

^  a  Povtngucfe 

F  r.  A n ton  v  D  i-  Pa  u  i. e ,  a  Frenchman 
Fr.  John  Paul  Lahcaris  de  Ca- 
st  Ella  u  k  ,  a  Frenchman 
Fr.  Martin  Re  din,  jJrragoncfe ,  c- 
kded  while  lie  was  Viceroy  of  Sicily 
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Fr.  Anet  de  Clermont,  or  de 
G  a  s s  a  n,  a  Frenchman 
Fr.  Rapha  el  Cot  toner  o,  a  Spaniard 
Fr.  Nicolas  Cottonero,  Raphael's 
Brother 

Fr.  Gregorv  Carakfa,  a  Neapolitan 
#  »  *  %  # 

9  •  9  *  n 

Fr.RA  ymond  dePerelles  DE  Ro- 

CAFULT. 
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Note,  That  there  are  alio  Ladies,  Chcvaliereffes  of  the  Or¬ 
der  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  or  Malta,  whole  Initi¬ 
ation  is  as  follows. 

When  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  entered  Jerusalem  in  the 
Year  logy,  Gerard ,  as  already  obferved,  was  then  DF 
re<5toi  of  the  Flofpital  of  St.  John  Baptilf,  having  after¬ 
wards  changed  that  Hofpital  into  a  religious  Order,  he 
took  the  Habit  thereof,  and  made  three  Vows  of  Re¬ 
ligion  ;  which  Example  was  alfo  followed  by  a  Roman 
Lady  called  Agnes,  who  was  then  Abbefs  of  the  Hofpital 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  who  together  with  her  Nuns* 
made  a  folemn  Profeffion  of  the  fame  Rule  eftabli/hed  by 
Gerard ,  took  the  fame  Habit,  and  obliged  themfelves  to 
obferve  the  fame  Vows.  This  was  the  Origin  of  the 
Orders  of  Knighthood  founded  for  Women  ;  and  the 
Eftablifhment  was  made  like  that  of  the  Knights,  1104* 
under  Batidouin  I.  King  of  Jerufalem. 

The  Cbevalierejfes  oi  Agnes's  Inftitution,  were  not  con¬ 
tented  with  afiifling  the  Poor  who  vifited  the  holy  Places, 
but  lifted  up  their  Hands  like  wife  to  Heaven,  the  better 
to  contribute  by  their  Prayers  towards  maintaining  the 
Faith  and  Religion,  while  the  Knights  were  fighting  the 
Saracens.  Thefe  Ladies  had,  like  the  Knights,  for  Mark 
of  Diftindtion,  a  white  Crofs  with  eight  Points. 

There  is  a  great  Appearance  that  the  Eftablifhment 
fubfilled  in  Paleftine ,  till  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Je¬ 
rufalem  were  forced  to  abandon  it,  after  the  Infidels  had 
rendered  themfelves  Mailers  of  the  whole  Country. 

We  do  not  know  for  Truth,  if  what  remained  of 
thofe  illuflrious  Ladies,  fled  to  Cyprus  together  with  the 
Knights  of  their  Order  who  efcaped  the  Fury  of  the 
Barbarians ,  after  the  Ruin  of  St.  John  of  Acre.  What’s 
certain  is,  that  the  Inftitution  of  thofe  Ladies  palled  into 
Spain,  when  the  Chriftian  Princes,  and  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  were  expelled  from  that  City  by 
the  Saracens,  and  perhaps  fome  Time  before. 

It  was  Queen  Sa?icba,  Daughter  of  Alphonfe  King  of 
Cajlilc,  and  Wife  of  Alphonfe  King  of  Aragon ,  called 
the  Chafte,  who  founded  at  Sexcna ,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Arragon ,  a  Monaftery  of  Ladies  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem, 
for  the  Reception  of  young  Maids  of  Quality  who  had 
no  Fortune.  That  Houfc  was  richly  endowed  by  her 
Liberalities.  Therefore  thofe  arc  certainly  miftaken  who 
have  made  die  Grand  Mafter  Raymond  Berenger,  Founder 
of  that  Monaftery  in  1365,  but  that  Glory  is  due  to 
another  Raimond  Berenger,  ftiled  the  Provifor  of  the  Bro¬ 
thers  of  St.  John,  and  who  lived  in  1188,  which  is  the 
Year  that  that  Houfc  was  founded. 

After  King  Alpbon fus' s  Death,  Samba1  s  Hufband,  that 
Princefs  retired  with  her  Daughter  Ditlcis,  into  that  Mow 
nailery,  where,  together  with  fome  other  Ladies  of  the 
Royal  Blood,  they  took  the  Habit.  Blanche ,  Daughter 
of  James  II.  King  of  Arragon ,  has  been  fuperior  in  that 
Monallcry,  which  is  built  in  a  fpacious  Place,  and  en¬ 
vironed  with  Walls  like  a  Citadel.  The  Princefs  has 
her  Palace  apart,  richly  furnifhed.  The  Ladies  wear  a 
white  Croft,  and  the  Priorefs  a  great  one  on  the  Sto¬ 
mach.  When  flic  dies  her  Obfcquies  are  celebrated  du¬ 
ring  (even  Days,  and  afterwards  her  Seal  is  broke. 

The  Ladies  of  Arragon  and  of  Catalonia,  who  enter 
that  I  loufe  mull  he  of  fo  illuflrious  a  Race,  as  to  have 
no  need  to  make  Proofs  of  Nobility.  The  others  make 
them  in  the  Manner  of  the  Knights.  When  they  go  to 
Church  they  wear  a  large  Mantle,  and  a  Sceptre  ui  Sil¬ 
ver  in  their  Hand.  The  Priorefs  names  to  all  the  Be¬ 
nefices  with  Care  of  Souls,  within  her  Territories  and 
gives  the  J  fabit  of  Obedience  to  all  the  Priells.  She 
vilirs  her  Dilates,  with  the  Ladies  her  Aflillanrs  and 
alJills  at  the  provincial  Chapn  rs  ol  the  Order  in  Arragon, 
where  flic  has  her  Seat  and  Vote,  like  die  Knights. 

About 
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About  the  Year  14.60  the  Ladies  Chevalierefles  of  that 
Monaftery,  fubftracted  themfelves  from  the  Obedience 
of  the  Grand  Mailers  of  the  Order,  and  fubmitted  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  holy  See.  But  liter onima  d'Olbino ,  Priorefs 
of  that  Houle,  fent  to  Malta  Alphonfus  Studillo ,  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  the  Reunion  of  that  Monaftery  with  the  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  which  was  executed  in  1569- 

In  1212  another  Monaftery  of  Chevalier effes  of  the  fame 
Order  was  founded,  under  the  Name  of  Noftra  Signora 
dy  Alga  ire.  It  was  built  on  a  high  Mountain  of  Catalonia , 
on  the  River  Ravacorga.  Saurina  de  Jorba ,  and  Etta  de 
Segardia ,  two  Catalan  Ladies,  gave  large  Eftates  to  that 
Monaftery.  To  be  received  in  it  one  muft  make  Proofs 
of  Nobility  by  the  Atteftation  of  fcveral  Witneftes  •,  and 

by  Prefentation  of  Quarters. 

About  the  Year  1370,  five  noble  Florentine  Ladies 
founded  a  Monaftery  of  this  Order,  under  thej^ame  of 
St.  Joannin.  The  Grand  Mailer  Cnracciolo ,  or  John  Fer¬ 
nandez  de  Ercdia ,  after  he  had  founded  that  Houfe  at 
Florence ,  gave  them  the  Hofpital  of  St.  Nicolas ,  with 
the  Eftates  and  Rights  depending  thereof.  Perette 
jlndr<£tiviani  was  elected  Erfl  Abbefs,  and  Comm endat rice 

of  that  Houle. 

I  fab  ell  a  of  Leon,  who  defeended  from  one  of  the  molt 
illuftrious  Houles  of  Andaloufia ,  rcfolved  to  eftablifti  at 
Seville  a  Convent  of  Cordelierejfcs  under  the  Rule,  and 
with  the  Habit  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem ,  with  Leave 
from  the  Grand  Mailer  d’Aubujfon ,  which  fhe  obtained, 
and  was  called  Priorels  of  the  Convent  of  which  fhe  was 

Founder. 

Another  Ifabclla  Fernandez  founded  in  Portugal ,  a 
Monaftery  of  the  fame  Order  in  the  City  of  Evora. 
'Phe  Infant  Don  Louis ,  perpetual  Adminiflrator  of  the 
Priory  of  Portugal  erected  another  I  loufe  of  the  fame 
Chcvalicrcffcs  at  Flor  dc  Rofes ,  in  the  City  of  Eftremos. 

There  is  alfo  in  the  ftycrcy,  a  fmall  Province  of  France , 
a  celebrated  Monaftery  of  reformed  Nuns  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem. 

Thofe  Ladies  Chcvalicrcffcs  are  eloathed  in  Black, 
have  a  white  Crofs  with  eight  Points  on  the  Bread,  and 
another  on  the  Left-Side  of  their  Mantle  •,  where  they 
have  likewife  eight  fmall  different  Rounds,  where  are 
reprefented  the  principal  Myftcrics  of  the  Paftion. 

There  is  alfo  another  of  thefe  Monaftcries  at  Touloufe. 

The  Templars,  Temiw.ers,  or  Knights  of  the 
Temple,  was  a  religious-military  Order,  hilt  ellablifhcd 
at  Jerufalem ,  in  favour  of  the  Pilgrims  travelling  to  the 
holy  Land,  'flic  Original  of  this  Order  is  this:  In 
,  118,  fome  pious  noble  Perfons  devoted  themfelves  to 
the  Sc i  vice  of  God,  in  the  Prcfencc  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Jcrufilem  ;  promifing  to  live  in  perpetual  Chaftity,  Obe¬ 
dience,  and  Poverty,  after  the  Manner  of  Canons. 

The  two  principal  Perfons  were  Hugo  de  Pagan  is, 
and  Gcofroy  of  St.  Omcrs.  Baldwin  II.  then  King  of 
Jerufalem ,  gave  them  an  Apartment  in  his  Palace,  near 
the  Temple  of  Jerufalem ,  not  far  from  the  Sepulchre  of 
our  Saviour  •,  whence  their  Denomination  'Templars, 

Soon  afterwards  the  Canons  of  the  Temple  gave 
them  a  Piece  of  Ground  hard  by  the  faid  Temple,  to 
build  them  regular  Houles  on  •,  and  the  King,  the 
1  .orils,  the  Patriarchs,  and  the  Prelates,  each  gave  them 
lomcwhat  out  of  their  Revenue  for  Pood,  and  Cioaths.  . 

Their  Hr (l  Undertaking,  and  what  they  had  ft rfl  in 
View,  at  their  Inftitution,  was  to  guard  the  Highways 
againll  Rubbers,  ehielly  for  the  Safety  of  Pilgrims  and 

C  miles. 

The  principal  Articles  of  their  Rule,  were:  That 
they  fhoukl  hear  the  holy  Oilier  throughout  every  Day  ; 
or,  that  when  their  military  Duties  Ihoukl  prevent  this, 
they  would  lupply  it  by  a  certain  Number  of  Pater 
refers:  That  they  would  abftain  from  Flelh  four  Days 
-in  the  \\\ek,  and  on  iridays  from  Eggs  and  Milk- 
meats:  That  each  Knight  might  have  three  ITorfes, 
ami  one  Llquitc  ;  and  that  they  Ihoukl  neither  hunt, 
nor  I  owl. 

Their  full  Rule  was  that  of  St.  Bernard:  Nine  Years 
after  their  f  oundation,  a  particular  Rule  was'  preferibed 

them  in  the  Council  of  Tn yes. 

In  every  Nation  they  had  a  particular  Governor, 
(alled  Mailer  of  the  dew  pie,  or  of  the  Militia  of  the 
Temple. — Their  Grand  d Ujler  had  his  Kciidcncc  at  Paris , 
Hill  called  of  f heir  Nairn-,  the  Temple. 


The  Order  of  T 'emplars  was  abolifhed  at  the  R  * 
ning  of  the  14th  Century  under  Clement  V,  P0ne  pRn‘ 
the  Fair  King  of  France ,  and  Edward  IV.  King  of  £ 
land.  —  In  1307,  thofe  in  England  were  all  arreftT 
and  feven  burnt  alive.  In  1312,  the  Order  was  n* 
fupprefled  in  the  Council  of  Vienne ,  in  Daupbim  V? 
fifty  burnt  alive  at  Paris,  their  Grand  Mailer  indud  d 
who,  while  at  the  Stake,  fummoned  the  P0pe 

King  of  France ,  to  God’s  Tribunal,  who  bothdierf  a 
fame  Year.  tile 

The  Crimes  they  were  charged  withal,  were  apon. 

tizing  to  the  Saracens ,  and  holding  Correspondence  w’t 

them  :  Of  making  no&urnal  Affemblies,  where  th 
adored  the  Head  of  an  Afs,  &c.  Some  Authors  will  \& 
it  thofe  Crimes  were  all  pretended  ;  and  that  the  tr^ 
Reafon  of  the  Suppreflion  of  the  Order  was  the  immenf 
Riches  they  were  poflefTed  of.  The  Truth  is,  that 2 
fordid  Avarice  reigned  among  them,  which  had  made 
them  commit  very  enormous  Crimes,  particularly  0f 
having  refufed  to  remit  fome  Tributes  to  a  Saracen 
Prince,  called  Le  Vieux  de  la  Montague ,  who  offered  to 
turn  Chriftian,  with  all  his  Subjects  on  that  Condition 
But  though  this  might  be  fome  Reafon  for  their  Sup! 
prefllon,  it  could  be  none  for  burning  them  alive:  Add 
to  this,  that  their  Effe&s  were  given  to  the  Hofpitalers 
or  Knights  of  St.  John.  What  then  did  the  Kings  of 
France  and  of  England  get  by  their  Suppreflion }  and 
what  was  it  to  them  which  of  thofe  Orders  had  the  Ef- 
fe<5ls? — There  is  ftill  remaining  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Temple,  in  London ,  a  beautiful  Monument  of  Knights 
Templar ,  which  has  cfcaped  the  Fury  of  the  Rabble, 
during  the  late  Civil  Wars  of  England ;  and  which  the 
celebrated  Society  of  the  Temple  preferve  with  great 
Care* 

Note,  That  here  follows  an  Abridgment  of  the  Rules  of 

the  Knights  T emplars  \  of  the  Ceremonies  u fed  at  their 

Reception ,  and  the  Chronological  Smefion  of  their 

Grand  Mailers. 

C.  I.  In  what  Manner  they  are  to  affft  at  the  divine  Ser¬ 
vice. — You  that  have  renounced  the  Pleafurcs  of  this 
World,  &c.  muft  be  very  devout  to  hear  with  a  pure 
and  devout  Heart  the  Matins  and  the  whole  divine 
Service,  according  to  the  canonical  Inftitution,  and  the 
C u Horn  of  the  regular  Doftors  of  the  holy  City,  Cc, 
and  it  behoves  you  in  particular,  after  you  have  fed 
yourfclves  of  the  divine  Aliment,  and  ftrengthned  your- 
Lives  with  the  Precepts  of  the  Lord,  to  have  no  Fear  at 
the  Approach  of  the  Fight,  but  rather  be  ready  to  go 

and  receive  the  evcrlafting  Crown. 

C.  II.  If  they  cannot  afpSl  at  divine  Service ,  they  mill 

recite  feveral  Times  the  Lord’s  Prayer.— But  if  any  Bro¬ 
ther  for  the  Affairs  of  the  Eaftcrn  Chriftian  Church, 
finds  himfelf  at  a  greater  Diftance  from  Churches,  wc 
agree  with  an  unanimous  Confent,  that  in  fuch  a  Cafe 
he  ftiall  fay,  for  Matins,  thirteen  Times  the  Lords 
Prayer,  and  feven  Times  for  each  Hour;  but  twelve 

Times  for  Vefpers,  i£c.  . 

C.  III.  What  mun  be  done  for  every  Brother  mp 
— When  any  Brother  of  the  IToufe  lhall  pay  the  n- 
butc  to  Death,  &V.  we  commonly  call  all  the  Chaplain?* 
Clerks,  Servants,  &c.  to  offer,  in  the  time  p,nt  0 
Charity,  with  a  pure  Heart,  and  in  a  folcmn 
to  JeJus  ChriP,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mals  lor  the  cp 
of  his  Soul  ;  and  the  other  Brothers  ihall  be  o’ '8 
fay  a  hundred  Times  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  till  tic -l 
Day,  &c.  We  delire  bcfidcs,  by  a  Motive  0  * 

and  Mercy,  and  with  a  paftoral  Authority  coi  ■  ^ 
that  every  Day,  for  forty  Days  fucccflivr  y,  ■  ^ 
given  to  fome  poor  Perfon  what  was  nece  .  y  ^ 
Subfiftance  of  the  dcceafed  Brother,  as  to  « 
Drinking,  while  alive,  As  for  the  other 
were  given  indifcrctcly  to  thole  who  pro  L  (  '<i.faSCXni, 

at  the  Death  of  the  Brothers,  at  Mcr,  #nd 
lemn  Feafts,  we  forbid  them  abfoluicly. 

C,  IV.  The  Chaplains  muft  k  conten  t 

V iRuals,  and  the  Vcftmcnt.  '—With  regau  •  jbcV.r 

Liberalities,  and  Sort  o(  Alms,  in  'vul  J  *  uj  0thcr 
they  be  adminiftcrcd,  we  order  the  Cliapi. 

Servant  Brethren,  to  return  them  to  t  iiclr  Vidti^ 
Commonalty;  contenting  themfelves  wi  ,1;)J 
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,  nnaths,  without  pretending  any  thing  elfe,  unlefs 
JJJe  Matters  give  it  them  with  a  free  Will,  and  for 

^ny’  of  the  deceafed  Knights ,  who  were  only  Knights 
^  j’itne.  ■ —  There  are  Knights  in  the  Houfe  of  God, 
fcr,  ^he  'fernplo  of  Solomon ,  who  flay  with  us,  through 
r  d’s  Mercy,  but  for  a  certain  Time  *  therefore  we  de- 
r  vou  and  ftri&Iy  enjoin  you,  that  when  the  Al- 
'  htv  has  called  fome  of  them  to  himfelf,  to  give  for 
r '  d’s  sake,  and  by  the  Motive  of  a  paternal  Piety,  to 
;  Pnnr *  the  Subfiftence  of  feven  Days,  for  the  Soul 

fome  rwi’  , 

r  the  Deceafed.  . 

0  q  yj  That  no  private  Brother  of  the  Houfe  ftjall  give 
.,  <  We  have  decreed,  that  no  Brother  of  the  Houfe  fhall 
•  Alms,  but  that  Day  and  Night  he  fhall  remain  in 
fVf)utv  of  his  Profeflion  ;  and  fhall  conform  himfelf  to 
he  wifeft  of  c^e  Prophets  :  Fll  take  the  Chalice  of 
t  hatiM  an^  m  imitate  in  my  Death ,  the  Lord's  Deaths 
h  tiiife  os  Chrift  has  given  his  Life  for  me ,  I  am  ready  to 
.  -  ,;,y  Life  for  my  Brethren.  That’s  the  Oblation 

Sat  is  to  be  made  ;  that’s  the  living  Holt  which  is  a- 
areeabie  to  God. 

D  c  VII.  Not  to  remain  too  long  ft  a  tiding.  —  We  have 

been  informed  by  credible  WitnefleSj  that  while  you  af- 
fift  at  the  divine  Service,  you  ftand  too  long,  and  with¬ 
out  Rule,  which  Practice  we  condemn.  Therefore  after 
thePfalm,  Venite  exultemus ,  the  Invitatory,  .and  the 
Hymn,  we  command  you,  both  ftrong  and  weak,  to  fit 
down  ’to  avoid  Scandal,  riling  only  from  your  Seats,  at 
the  Gloria  Patri  ofeachPfalm,  and  bowing  to  the  Al¬ 
tar,  by  a  Motive  of  Refpeft  for  the  Blefled  T rinity  *,  as 
veil  as  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Gofpel,  and  at  Te  Deum 
ladawis  \  and  you  fhall  ftand  up  during  all  the  Lauds , 
the  Btnedicamus  Domino ,  &c. 

C.  VIII.  Of  the  conventual  Ref  eft  ion.  —  We  are  per¬ 
fumed  that  you  take  your  Refedtion  .  altogether  in  the 
fame  Place,  or  rather  Refedtory  ;  therefore  when  you’ll 
want  fomething,  and  cannot  be  heard  by  Signs,  you 
mud  go  to  fetch  it  gently.  If  at  all  Times  you  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  fetch  what  you  want  with  Meeknefs  and  Sub- 
miffion,  how  much  more  are  you  obliged  to  it  at  the 
Refe&ory,  where  the  Apoftle  fays,  You  mutt  eat  your 
Bred  in  Silence. 

C.  IX.  Of  the  Left ure,  or  reading  at  Table.  — ■  A  pious 
Lefture  (hall  be  made,  while  the  Dinner  and  Supper 
lad;  for  if  we  love  the  Lord,  we  mud  wifh  to  hear 
with  Attention  his  Word,  and  falutary  Precepts. 

C.  X.  Of  the  Meal  of  Flefh. —  You  mud  be  fatisfied 
to  cat  Flefli  only  three  Times  a  Week,  unlefs  it  be  at 
Cbrijlms,  Rafter ,  at  the  Feafts  of  the  blefled  Virgin,  and 
All  Saints  Day.  A  too  frequent  Ufe  of  Flefh,  ferves 
only  to  fill  the  Body  with  an  onerous  Corruption  :  But  if 
that  Day  of  Faft,  in  which  you  are  forbid  Flefh,  fhould 
happen  on  a  Tticfday,  the  next  Day  following  you  fhall 
have  a  fuOicicnt  Refedtion  thereof.  Sunday ,  it  feems 
good  and  convenient,  that  there  be  given  to  all  the 
Knights  and  Chaplains,  two  Diflics,  bccaufc  of  Chrifl’s 
Refurrcftiou  •,  but  the  Servants  at  Arms,  and  other  Ser¬ 
vants,  mult  be  contented  with  one  Difli,  with  Thankf- 
giving, 

C.  XI.  In  what  Manner  the  Knights  ftjall  cat.  —  The 
Knight  dial]  cat  two  and  two,  &c.  but  each  Knight 
mall  have  an  equal  Mcafurc  of  Wine  in  his  particular. 

C.  XII.  The  other  Days  two  or  three  Difhes  of  Legtims 
Mjlfufficc. — The  other  Days,  viz.  Tucfday ,  JVcdnefday, 
and  Saturday,  we  arc  of  Opinion  that  two  or  three  Difhes 
0  Legunis,  or  other  fuch  Meats  can  fuflice  ;  therefore  wc 
™r  that  no  other  fhall  be  ferved,  fcfr . 

•  XIII,  IT  hat  muft  A?  Friday’s  Vi ft  tea  Is. — Wc  have 
W  that  for  Frugality’s  Sake,  from  the  Fcafl  of  All 
r(0  Nfter ,  a  Angle  quadragcflmal  Meal  fhall  fuflice 
°  n  .• 10  ConB*gMi°n,  &c.  except  in  cafe  of  Infirmity, 

A  or  il  hen  (l  of  the  blelfccl  Virgin,  or  of  an 

I’  m  -  L’  i  ,°u^  ^iaPPcn  on  that  Day,  but  at  another 
allowed Un  C^S  ,C  U  ^cncra*  Cvvo  Meals  a-day  arc 

C  ^  P^  rciuru*nK  thanks  after  their  Meals. 

Of  giving  always  the  tenth  Loaf  to  the  Ahno ■ 

doiiwTr  1  ^r'cc  °*  Poverty,  which  is  the  King- 
ni;uui  cavcn\  be  certainly  due  to  the  Poor,  wccom- 

Alm()nf?!in0tW,^^aiu^nS>  to  S*vc  every  Day  to  your 
mimcr  l,“  tenth  of  all  the  Loaves. 
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C.  XVI.  Tins  Chapter  regards  only  fome  keftefhment 

they  were  permuted  to  take,  at  the  Dlfcretion  of-  the 
Superior,  before  they  went  to  Complies,  or  Evening 
1  rayers  ;  and  which  confided  only  in  a  Giafs  of  Wine 
or  Water,  or  Wine  without  Water,  or  Water  alone. 

C  OT.  After  Complies  the  Silence  begins. — After 
Complies  the  ICmghts  muft:  go  to  Bed.  They  are  not  to 
Jpeak  any  more  together,  unlefs  indifpenfably  obliged  to  it. 
And  if  a  Knight  is  to  command  fomething  to  his  Servant 
at  Arms,  he  muft  do  it  with  a  very  low  Voice  ;  though 

iwra1'  *nterval  lt  ]s  Sometimes  neceflary  to  entertain  the 
Matter,  or  the  Knight  who  under  him  has  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Houfe,  and  fpcak  to  him  perhaps  with  other 
Brothers  of  fome  military  Expedition,  which  muft  be 
done  in  few  Words,  £s?c. 

C.  XVIII  fbofe  who  are  fatigued,  ought  not  to  aJM  at 
Mat, ns.— We  do  not  intend  to  oblige  the  Knights  who 
ajc  fengued  to  rife  m  the  Night  for  Matins,  but  on  the 
contrary4  they  muft  take  their  Reft,  which  notwkhftand- 
mg  we  leave  to  the  Difcretion  of  the  Matter,  (Sc. 

C.  XIX.  An  Equality  muft  be  obferved  between  'the  Bre¬ 
thren  ,n  their  Eating.—  The  facred  Scripture  teaches  us, 
that  there  was  an  Allowance  for  every  one,  according  to 

his  Wants ;  therefore  we  do  not  fay  to  have  Regard  to 
Perfons,  but  to  their  Infirmity,  &c. 

C.  XX.  Of  the  Quality  and  Fafhion  of  the  Veftment  _ _ * 

We  order  that  the  Habits  be  always  all  of  a  Colour 
either  White  or  Black,  and  of  a  coarfe  Stuff;  and  we 
grant  to  all  profeffed  Knights  to  have  two  white  Suits 
in  Winter  and  Summer,  if  it  can  be  done  eafily,  &c 
which  Cloaths  muft  be  all  of  a  Fafliion,  neither  too  long’ 
nor  too  fhort,  but  fui table  to  the  Shape  of  every  one 
When  the  Brethren  have  new  Cloaths,  they  muft  im¬ 
mediately  return  their  old  ones,  to  be  kept  in  the  Ward¬ 
robe,  or  fome  other  Place,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Servants 
at  Arms,  or  other  Servants,  and  fometimes  for  the  Poor. 

C.  XXI.  In  this  Chapter  the  Servants  are  only  forbid¬ 
den  to  wear  white  Mantles. 

•  C.  XXII.  This  Chapter  fays,  that  none  but  the  Knights 
of  the  Houfe  fhould  wear  white  Cloaths. 

C.  XXIII.  This  forbids  the  Knights  wearing  any  other 
Skins  but  tliofe  of  Lamb  or  Ram. 

C.  XXIV.  This  orders  that  the  old  Cloaths  fhall  be 
divided  among  the  Servants  at  Arms. 

C.  XXV .  He  that  wants  to  have  the  beft  fhall  have  the 
worft. — If  any  Brother  of  the  Houfe,  by  a  Spirit  of 
Pride,  claims  a  Right  to  what  is  finer  and  beft-,  he  fhall 
deferve  for  his  Prefumption  to  have  the  worfe. 

C.  XXVI.  This  regards  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of 
the  Veftmcnts,  which  muft  be  obferved  according  to  the 
Height  and  Bulk  of  the  Knight. 

C.  XXVII.  This  treats  of  the  fame  Subject, 

C.  XXVIII.  Of  the  Superfluity  of  the  Hairs. — All  Bre¬ 
thren,  efpecially  thofc  of  the  Houfe,  muft  have  their 
Hair  cut  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  they  may  appear  behind 
and  before  even  and  decent ;  obferving  inviolably  the 
fame  Rule  for  the  Beard  and  Muftachocs,  that  nothing 
appears  fuperfiuous  and  ridiculous. 

C.  XXIX.  This  Chapter  relates  to  the  fame  Tiling. 

C.  XXX.  Of  the  Number  of  II or  ft  s  and  Servants  at 
Arms.  —  Each  Knight  is  allowed  to  have  three  Horfcs, 
bccaufc  the  Houfe  of  God,  and  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
cannot  furnifh  more  at  prefent,  and  bccaufc  of  his  Po¬ 
verty,  unlefs  the  Mafter  orders  it  otherwife. 

C.  XXXI.  No  Body  ftjall  Jlrike  a  Servant  at  Arms  that 
ferves  gratis, — Wc  do  not  allow  more  than  a  Angle  Ser¬ 
vant  at  Arms  for  each  Knight.  And  if  that  Servant  at 
Arms  gives  himfelf  to  the  Knight  gratis,  and  for  Cha¬ 
rity,  he  fhall  neither  ftrike  nor  chaflife  him  for  any 
Fault  whatever. 

C.  XXXII.  In  what  Manner  arc  to  be  received  thoft  that 
are  Knights  for  a  Time  only.  —  We  order  to  provide  faith¬ 
fully,  lor  all  the  Knights  who  defire  to  ferve  for  a  Time 
in  the  fame  Houfe,  to  Jeffs  Chrift ,  J dories  proper  for 
chat;  Service,  Arms  and  all  that  is  neceflary,  (dc.  And 
in  the  fame  Manner  the  laid  Knights  fhall  be  provided  by 
the  Houfe,  with  a  fraternal  Charity,  all  he  wants  for 
himfelf,  his  Horfcs,  and  his  Servant  at  Arms,  with  the 
Shoes  for  his  Horfcs,  &c.  That  if  by  fome  Accident 
the  Knight  fhould  loft:  his  Horfcs,  the  Mailer,  according 
as  the  Faculties  of  the  Houle  fliall  allow  it,  mull  furnifh 
him  with  others.  But  the  Time  of  the  Er  pa  nil  ion 
8  M  happening, 
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About  the  Year  1460  the  Ladies  ChevalierelTes  of  that 
Monaftery,  fubftrafted  themfelves  from  the  Obedience 
of  the  Grand  Mailers  of  the  Order,  and  fubmitted  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  holy  See.  But  Hieronima  d'Olbino ,  Pnoreis 
of  that  Houle,  fent  to  Malta  Alphonfus  Studillo ,  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  the  Reunion  of  that  Monastery  with  the  Order  o 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem ,  which  was  executed  in  1569. 

In  1212  another  Monaftcry  of  Chevalier  effes^  of  the  fame 
Order  was  founded,  under  the  Name  of  Noftra  Signora 
d*  Alga  ire.  It  was  built  on  a  high  Mountain  of  Catalonia, 
on  the  River  Ravacorga.  Saurina  de  Jorba,  and  Etta  de 
Sevardia ,  two  Catalan  Ladies,  gave  large  Eftates  to  that 
Monaftery.  To  be  received  in  it  one  muft  make  Proors 
of  Nobility  by  the  Atcellation  of  feveral  Witneifes  •,  and 

by  Prclentation  of  Quarters.  t 

About  the  Year  1370,  five  noble  Florentine  Ladies 

founded  a  Monaftery  of  this  Order,  under  the  Name  of 
St.  Joann  in.  The  Grand  Mafter  Caracciolo ,  or  John  Fer¬ 
nandez  de  Eredia ,  after  he  had  founded  that  Hotife  at 
Florence ,  gave  them  the  Hoipital  of  St.  Nicolas ,  with 
the  Eftates  and  Rights  depending  thereof.  Perette 
Andr^etiviani  was  elected  fir  ft  Abbels,  and  Commendatncc 
of  that  Houle. 

Jfabella  o f  Leon,  who  defended  from  one  of  the  molt 
illuftrious  Houles  of  Andaloufta ,  refolved  to  eftablilh  at 
Seville  a  Convent  of  Cordelierejfes  under  the  Rule,  and 
with  the  Habit  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem ,  with  Leave 
from  the  Grand  Mailer  d'/lubujfon ,  which  fhe  obtained, 
and  was  called  Pnoreis  of  the  Convent  ot  which  fire  was 

Founder. 

Another  Ifabella  Fernandez  founded  in  Portugal ,  a 
Monaftery  of  the  fame  Order  in  the  City  of  Evora. 
The  Infant  Bon  Louis ,  perpetual  Adminillrator  of  the 
Priory  of  Portugal  erected  another  Houfe  ol  the  fame 
Chevalierejfes  at  Flor  de  Rofes ,  in  the  City  of  Eftremos. 

There  is  alfo  in  the  Q/ercy,  a  fmall  Province  of  France , 
a  celebrated  Monaftery  of  reformed  Nuns  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem. 

Thofe  Ladies  Chevalierejfes  are  eloathed  in  Black, 
have  a  white  Crofs  with  eight  Points  on  the  Bread,  and 
another  on  the  Left-Side  of  their  Mantle  j  where  they 
have  likewife  eight  fmall  different  Rounds,  where  are 
reprefented  the  principal  Myftcries  of  the  Palfion. 

There  is  alfo  another  of  thefe  Monaftcries  at  Touloufe. 
The  Templars,  Temple  as,  or  Knights  of  the 
Temple,  was  a  religious-military  Order,  firlt  eftablifhed 
at  Jerufalem ,  in  favour  of  the  Pilgrims  travelling  to  the 
holy  Land.  The  Original  of  this  Order  is  this  :  In 
1118,  feme  pious  noble  Perfons  devoted  themfelves  to 
the  Sc  1  vice  of  God,  in  the  Prefcncc  of  thcPatriarch  of 
Jerufalem  ;  promiling  to  live  in  perpetual  Chaftity,  Obe¬ 
dience,  and  Poverty,  after  the  Manner  of  Canons. 

The  two  principal  Perfons  were  Hugo  de  Pagan  rs , 
and  Geofroy  of  St.  Owns.  Baldwin  II. .  then  King  of 
Jerufalem ,  gave  them  an  Apartment  in  his  Palace,  near 
the  Temple  of  Jerufalem,  not  far  from  the  Sepulchre  of 
our  Saviour  ;  whence  their  Denomination  1 Templars . 

Soon  afterwards  the  Canons  of  the  Temple  gave 
them  aPiece  of  Ground  hard  by  the  fa  id  Temple,  to 
build  them  regular  Houles  on  •,  and  the  King,  the 
1  .ords,  the  Patriarch?,  and  the  Prelates,  each  gave  them 
fomewhat  out  of  their  Revenue  for  Pood,  and  Cloaths. 

Their  firlt  Undertaking,  and  what  they  had  lirft  in 
View,  at  their  Inllitution,  was  to  guard  the  Highways 
again  ft  Rubbers,  chiefly  fur  the  Safety  of  Pilgrims  and 

Crudes. 

'I  he  principal  Articles  of  their  Rule,  were:  That 
they  Ihould  hear  the  holy  Olfice  throughout  every  Day  ; 
or,  that  when  their  military  Duties  Ihould  prevent  this, 
thry  would  lupply  it  by  a  certain  Number  ol  Pater 
nojlcrs:  That  they  would  abflain  from  He(h  four  Days 
..m  the  \V;ek,  and  on  In. lavs  from  Eggs  and  Milk- 

.  .  .  .  i  **  •  t  1  1  1  t  ...r  .. 


meats:  That  each  Knight  might  have  three  I  lories, 
and  urn-  Liquuc  ;  and  that  they  Ihould  neither  hunt, 

nur  low  I. 

4'heir  lirft  Rule  was  that  of  Sr.  Bernard :  Nine  Years 
after  their  foundation,  .1  paiticular  Rule  was'  preferibed 

them  in  the  Council  of  Treves. 

In  every  Nation  they  had  a  particular  Governor, 
t  allal  Mafter  of  the  'Temple,  or  of  the  Militia  of  the 
'■Temple.—' Their  Grand  Ahjhr  had  his  Rdidcmx  at  Paris, 
Hill  railed  of  their  Nam**,  the  'Temple. 


*  King  of  France ,  and  Edward  IV.  King 

land. — In  1307,  thofe  in  England  were  all  arreft  h' 
and  feven  burnt  alive.  In  1312,  the  Order  wac  • 
fuppreffed  in  the  Council  of  Vienne ,  in  Dauphm 
fifty  burnt  alive  at  Paris ,  their  Grand  Mafter  include 
who,  while  at  the  Stake,  fummoned  the  Pope  and  k 

King  of  France ,  to  God’s  Tribunal,  who  both  died  th 
fame  Year.  e 

The  Crimes  they  were  charged  withal,  were  apod 
tizing  to  the  Saracens ,  and  holding  Correspondence  i/k 
them  :  Of  making  nofturnal  Alfemblies,  where  th 
adored  the  Head  of  an  Afs,  &c.  Some  Authors  will  ha? 
it  thofe  Crimes  were  all  pretended ;  and  that  the  true 
Reafon  of  the  Suppreffion  of  the  Order  was  the  immenf 
Riches  they  were  poffelfed  of.  The  Truth  is,  that  a 
fordid  Avarice  reigned  among  them,  which  had  made 
them  commit  very  enormous  Crimes,  particularly  0f 
having  refufed  to  remit  fome  Tributes  to  a  Sarncm 
Prince,  called  Le  Vieux  de  la  Montague ,  who  offered  to 
turn  Chriftian,  with  all  his  Subjects  on  that  Condition 
But  though  this  might  be  fome  Reafon  for  their  Sup- 
prefiion,  it  could  be  none  for  burning  them  alive;  i\dd 
to  this,  that  their  Effects  were  given  to  the  Hofpitalcrs 
or  Knights  of  St.  John.  What  then  did  the  Kings  of 
France  and  of  England  get  by  their  Suppreffion  ?  and 
what  was  it  to  them  which  of  thole  Orders  had  the  Ef¬ 
fects  ? — There  is  ftill  remaining  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Temple,  in  London ,  a  beautiful  Monument  of  Knights 
Templar ,  which  has  efcaped  the  Fury  of  the  Rabble, 
during  the  late  Civil  Wars  of  England ;  and  which  the 
celebrated  Society  of  the  Temple  preferve  with  great 
Care. 

Note ,  That  here  follows  an  Abridgment  of  the  Rules  of 
the  Knights  Templars  ;  of  the  Ceremonies  ufed  at  their 
Reception ,  and  the  Chronological  Smejfm  of  their 
Grand  Mailers. 

C.  I.  In  what  Manner  they  are  to  ajffl  at  the  divine  Ser¬ 
vice. — You  that  have  renounced  the  Pleafures  of  this 
World,  &c.  muft  be  very  devout  to  hear  with  a  pure 
and  devout  Heart  the  Matins  and  the  whole  divine 
Service,  according  to  the  canonical  Inllitution,  and  the 
Cultom  of  the  regular  Dotftors  of  the  holy  City,  Cc. 
and  it  behoves  you  in  particular,  after  you  have  fed 
yourfclvcs  of  the  divine  Aliment,  and  flrengtiined  your* 
Lives  with  the  Precepts  of  the  Lord,  to  have  no  Fear  at 
the  Approach  of  the  Fight,  but  rather  be  ready  to  go 

and  receive  the  everlafting  Crown. 

C.  II.  If  they  cannot  ajftft  at  divine  Service ,  they  mil 

recite  feveral  Times  the  Lord's  Prayer,— But  if  any  Bro¬ 
ther  for  the  Affairs  of  the  Eaftcrn  Chriftian  Church, 
finds  himfelf  at  a  greater  Diftance  from  Churches,  wc 
agree  with  an  unanimous  Confent,  that  in  fuch  a  la e 
he  fhall  fay,  for  Matins,  thirteen  Times  the  Lords 
Prayer,  and  feven  Times  for  each  Hour;  but  tvevi 

Times  for  Vefpers,  &c.  .  ,, 

C.  III.  What  muft  be  done  for  cvety  Brother  AtMm- 

. — When  any  Brother  of  the  Houfe  fhall  pay  jic  * 
bute  to  Death,  i$c.  we  commonly  call  all  theCnap;n”>, 
Clerks,  Servants,  &c.  to  offer,  in  the  fame  ‘  Pir‘ 
Charity,  with  a  pure  Heart,  and  in  a  lojemn  \  •  • 

to  ye/us  Christ ,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mills  loi  tta  ^ 
of  his  Soul  ;  and  the  other  Brothers  fha  l  ^  ?  ’  f°  !,u|, 
fay  a  hundred  Times  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  ti 
Day,  &c.  We  delire  befides,  by  a  Motive  oM"> 
and  Mercy,  and  with  a  paftoral  Auchoiity  c  ■  ^ 

that  every  Day,  for  forty  Days  fucccffivc  y,  ^  ^ 
given  to  fome  poor  Perfon  what  was  nca  *  / .  j;.j 
Subfiftance  of  the  dcceafed  Brother,  as  to ’ 
Drinking,  while  alive.  As  for  the  other  -  •  ^ 
were  given  indifcrctcly  to  thole  who  pr  -HScirdt 
Poverty  to  the  Lord  of  the  poor  Knigh  s  A  ,Kr  10. 
at  the  Death  of  the  Brothers,  at  Eojh »  1 
lemn  Fealls,  wc  forbid  them  absolutely. 

C.  IV.  The  Chaplains  muft  be  intent  A  -  M, 

Vi  finals,  and  the  Vcftmcnt.~~W  ith  ^.janner 


r  1  is*  ’  v  w  •  I  r  Vrin  111 

Liberalities,  and  Sort  ol  Alms,  in  ‘s  and  other 

tliey  be  adminillcrcd,  wc  order  the  >  *1  *  (;lpi(ul.iry 
Servant  Brethren,  to  return  them  to  j  jry]v*tii.i.< 
Commonalty  •,  contenting  thcmlelves  w  j 
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,  rinaths,  without  pretending  any  thing  elfe,  unlefs 

JJJe  Matters  give  it  them  with  a  free  Will,  and  for 
* 

V*  Qr  foe  deceafed  Knights ,  who  were  only  Knights 
a  fin*** _ There  are  Knights  in  the  Houfe  of  God, 


o 


,  e  Xempie  of  Solomon ,  who  flay  with  us,  through 

Jr,,  jyjercy5  hut  for  a  certain  Time  ;  therefore  we  de- 

r  °  you  and’  ftridly  enjoin  you,  that  when  the  AI- 

‘  htv  has  called  fome  of  them  to  himfelf,  to  give  for 

r  d’s  Sake,  and  by  the  Motive  of  a  paternal  Piety,  to 

, 0  Pnor  ’  the  Subfiftence  of  feven  Days,  for  the  Soul 
foiue  ruuj » 

f  the  Deceafed, 

C  VI.  Tto  no  private  Brother  of  the  Houfe  Jhall  give 
have  decreed,  that  no  Brother  of  the  Houfe  fhall 
■  Alms,  but  that  Day  and  Night  he  fhall  remain  in 
fDuty  0f  his  Profefiion ;  and  fhall  conform  himfelf  to 
lhe  wifelt  of  all  the  Prophets  :  Til  take  the  Chalice  of 
\  hot  ion  and  Til  imitate  in  my  Death ,  the  Lord's  Death , 
1  coufe  &  Cbrift  has  given  his  Life  for  me,  I  am  ready  to 
he  up  tnyTJfa  for  my  Brethren.  That’s  the  Oblation 
(hat  is  to  be  made ;  that’s  the  living  Hoft  which  is  a- 

(rreeable  to  God. 

D  C  VII.  Not  to  remain  too  long  J landing .  —  We  have 

been  informed  by  credible  Witnefies,  that  while  you  af- 
fift  at  the  divine  Service,  you  ftand  too  long,  and  with¬ 
out  Rule,  which  Pradtice  we  condemn.  Therefore  after 
the  Pl'alm,  Venite  exult  emus ,  the  Invitatory,  .and  the 
Hymn,  we  command  you,  both  llrong  and  weak,  to  fit 
down  to  avoid  Scandal,  rifing  only  from  your  Seats,  at 
the  Gloria  Patri  of  each  Pfalm,  and  bowing  to  the  Al¬ 
tar,  by  a  Motive  of  Relpedt  for  the  Blefied  Trinity ;  as 
well  as  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Gofpel,  and  at  Te  Deum 
kudmus  ;  and  you  fhall  (land  up  during  all  the  Lauds, 
the  Benedicamus  Domino ,  &c. 

C.  VIII.  Of  the  conventual  Ref  eft  ion.  —  We  are  per- 
fuaded  that  you  take  your  Refedlion  altogether  in  the 
fame  Place,  or  rather  Refedtory  ;  therefore  when  you’ll 
want  fomething,  and  cannot  be  heard  by  Signs,  you 
mult  go  to  fetch  it  gently.  If  at  all  Times  you  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  fetch  what  you  want  with  Meeknefs  and  Sub- 
miflion,  how  much  more  are  you  obliged  to  it  at  the 
Refe&ory,  where  the  Apoftle  fays.  Ton  mutt  eat  your 
Bread  in  Silence. 

C.  IX.  Of  the  Left  tire,  or  reading  at  Table .  — •  A  pious 

Leflure  fhall  be  made,  while  the  Dinner  and  Supper 

laft ;  for  if  we  love  the  Lord,  we  mull  wifh  to  hear 

with  Attention  his  Word,  and  falutary  Precepts. 

C.  X.  Of  the  Meal  of  Fleflj.  * — -You  muft  be  fads  Bed 

to  cat  Flefh  only  three  Times  a  Week,  unlefs  it  be  at 

Cbrijlms ,  Eajler,  at  the  Feafts  of  the  blefied  Virgin,  and 

dll  Saints  Day.  A  too  frequent  Ufe  of  Flefh,  ferves 

only  to  fill  the  Body  with  an  onerous  Corruption  :  But  if 

that  Day  ot  Fall,  in  which  you  are  forbid  Flefh,  fiioukl 

happen  on  a  Luefday,  the  next  Day  following  you  fhall 

have  a  fuflicicnt  Refedtion  thereof.  Sunday ,  it  feems 

good  and  convenient,  that  there  be  given  to  all  the 

Knights  and  Chaplains,  two  Difhcs,  bccaufe  of  Chrifl’s 

Reliirrediou  ;  but  the  Servants  at  Arms,  and  other  Scr- 

v,lllts>  mull  be  contented  with  one  Difh,  with  Thanks¬ 
giving. 

C,  XI.  In  what  Manner  the  Knights  pall  cat.  —  The 
Knight  fliall  eat  two  and  two,  Lie.  but  each  Knight 
nil  have  an  equal  Mcafurc  of  Wine  in  his  particular. 
.XII.  The  other  Days  two  or  three  Di floes  of  Leg  urns 
!wc' — lhc  other  Days,  viz.  Tuefday ,  Wcdnefday , 
anA  <lt,trdayi  we  arc  of  Opinion  that  two  or  three  Di flies 
1  ]  t'gums,  or  other  Inch  Meats  can  fufficc  ;  therefore  wc 
01  pl  1.  no  othcr  fliall  be  ferved,  Lie. 

f muft  be  Friday’s  Viftttals. — Wc  have 
r°rt^’  pU  *or  hrugality’s  Sake,  from  the  Fcaft  of  All 
to^N  C|°  :l  dngle  quad  rage  fimal  Meal  fliall  fufficc 

0  1  \}c  f-°ngregation,  Lie.  except  in  cafe  of  Infirmity, 

Atiolih  a*1  or  a  F’cafl  of  the  blclfcd  Virgin,  or  of  an 
t  c’  mould  happen  on  that  Day,  but  at  another 

allowed lm  C*S  n  a  8cncraI  Fall,  two  Meals  a-day  arc 

C  X  V  ’  rcJuyning  Thanks  after  their  Meals. 
wr.-L/n’  i  fllwuys  the  tenth  Loaf  to  the  Almo- 

tl«m (jf  n  .  1  r*lc  ^r‘cc  ^  Poverty,  which  is  the  King- 
n1;lIuj  t,lVl:n'  be  certainly  due  to  the  Poor,  wecom- 

Almoiwi  notw’c^^'anding,  to  give  every  Day  to  your 
,Kl  lll°  ^th  of  all  the  Loaves. 


VoL.  II. 


A’  XVL  Tl,i?  Clpi,tor  rV8ar‘is  fome  kefi-efhment 
they  were  permitted  to  take,  at  the  Difcretion  of  the 

Superior,  before  they  went  to  Complies ,  or  Evening 
1  rayers  ;  and  which  confided  only  in  a  Glafs  of  Wine 
or  Water  or  Wine  without  Water,  or  Water  alone. 

XVH.  sifter  Complies  the  Silence  begins.  — After 
Complies  the  Knights  muft  go  to  Bed.  They  are  not  to 
ipeak  any  more  together,  unlefs  indifpenfably  obliged  to  it. 
And  if  a  Knight  is  to  command  fomething  to  his  Servant 
at  Arms,  he  muft  do  it  with  a  very  low  Voice  ;  though 
m  that  Interval  it  is  fometimes  neceffary  to  entertain  the 
Matter, ,  or  the  Knight  who  under  him  has  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Houfe,  and  fpeak  to  him  perhaps  with  other 

Brothers  of  fome  military  Expedition,  which  muft  be 
done  in  few  Words,  dsV. 

,P;.  XVId;  TAe  who  are fat'g,ledi  ought  not  to  ajjijlat 
Malms. —We  do  not  intend  to  oblige  the  Knights  who 

aJe  fat!gued  to  rife  in  the  Night  for  Matins,  but  on  the 
contrary,  they  muft  take  their  Reft,  which  notwichftand- 
mg  we  leave  to  the  Difcretion  of  the  Mailer,  (ftc. 

C.  XIX.  An  Equality  muft  be  ob ferved  between  the  Bre¬ 
thren  in  their  Eating.—  The  facred  Scripture  reaches  us, 
that  there  was  an  Allowance  for  every  one,  according  to 
his  Wants  ;  therefore  we  do  not  fay  to  have  Regard  to 
Perfons,  but  to  their  Infirmity,  Lie. 

C.  XX.  Of  the  Quality  and  Fajhion  of  the  Veftment  — 
We  order  that  the  Habits  be  always  all  of  a  Colour 
either  White  or  Black,  and  of  a  coarfe  Stuff;  and  we 
grant  to  all  profeffed  Knights  to  have  two  white  Suits 
in  Winter  and  Summer,  if  it  can  be  done  eafily.  Lie 
which  Cloaths  muft  be  all  of  a  Falhion,  neither  too  long* 
nor  too  fhort,  but  fuitable  to  the  Shape  of  every  one’ 
When  the  Brethren  have  new  Cloaths,  they  muft  im¬ 
mediately  return  their  old  ones,  to  be  kept  in  the  Ward¬ 
robe,  or  fome  other  Place,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Servants 
at  Arms,  or  other  Servants,  and  fometimes  for  the  Poor. 

C.  XXI.  In  this  Chapter  the  Servants  are  only  forbid¬ 
den  to  wear  white  Mantles. 

C.  XXII.  This  Chapter  fays,  that  none  but  the  Knights 
of  the  Houfe  fhould  wear  white  Cloaths. 

C.  XXIII.  This  forbids  the  Knights  wearing  any  other 
Skins  but  thofe  of  Lamb  or  Ram. 

C.  XXIV.  This  orders  that  the  old  Cloaths  fliall  be 
divided  among  the  Servants  at  Arms. 

C.  XXV .  He  that  wants  to  have  the  beft  fhall  have  the 
worft. — If  any  Brother  of  the  Houfe,  by  a  Spirit  of 
Pride,  claims  a  Right  to  what  is  finer  and  beft,  he  fliall 
deferve  for  his  Prefumption  to  have  the  worfe. 

C.  XXVI.  This  regards  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of 
the  Veftments,  which  muft  be  obfcrvcd  according  to  the 
Height  and  Bulk  of  the  Knight. 

C.  XXVII.  This  treats  of  the  fame  Subjcdt. 

C.  XXVIII.  Of  the  Superfluity  of  the  Hairs. — All  Bre¬ 
thren,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Houfe,  mull  have  their 
Hair  cut  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  they  may  appear  behind 
and  before  even  and  decent;  obferving  inviolably  the 
fame  Rule  for  the  Beard  and  Muflachoes,  that  nothing 
appears  fuperfiuous  and  ridiculous. 

C.  XXIX.  This  Chapter  relates  to  the  fame  Thing. 

C.  XXX.  Of  the  Number  of  Horfes  and  Servants  at 
Arms.' — Each  Knight  is  allowed  to  have  three  Horfes, 
bccaufe  the  Houfe  of  God,  and  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
cannot  furnifh  more  at  prefent,  and  bccaufe  of  his  Po¬ 
verty,  unlefs  the  Mailer  orders  it  otherwife. 

C.  XXXI.  No  Body  fljall  fir  ike  a  Servant  at  Arms  that 
ferves  gratis. — We  do  not  allow  more  than  a  fingle  Ser¬ 
vant  at  Arms  for  each  Knight.  And  if  that  Servant  at 
Arms  gives  himfelf  to  the  Knight  gratis,  and  for  Cha¬ 
rity,  he  fliall  neither  flrikc  nor  cluifliie  him  for  any 
Fault  whatever. 

C.  XXXII.  In  what  Manner  arc  to  be  received  thofe  that 
are  Knights  for  a  Time  only. — We  order  to  provide  laith- 
i Lilly,  lor  all  the  Knights  who  delire  to  ferve  for  a  7'ime 
in  the  fame  Houle,  to  "Jcfus  Chrift ,  1  lories  proper  for 
that  Service,  Arms  and  all  that  is  neccfiary,  Lie.  And 
in  the  fame  Manner  the  laid  Knights  fliall  be  provided  by 
the  Houfe,  with  a  fraternal  Charity,  all  he  wants  lor 
himfelf,  his  Horfes,  and  his  Servant  at  Arms,  with  the 
Shoes  for  his  I  lories,  Lie.  'Flint  if  by  Ibme  Accident 
the  Knight  ihould  lole  lii.s  1  lories,  the  Miller,  according 
as  the  Faculties  of  the  Houle  fhall  allow  it,  mull  lurnilh 
him  with  others.  But  the  Time  of  the  Kepamiion 
K  M  happening, 
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happening,  the  Knight  muft  give,  for  God’s  Sake,  half 
the  Price,  and  if  he  pleafcs  accept  the  other  from  the 
Brethren  in  common. 

C.  XXXIII.  That  no  Body  jhall  undertake  a  Journey 
•without  Leave.— It  becomes  all  Knights  who  have  no¬ 
thing  more  at  Heart  than  to  pleafe  Jefus  Chrift ,  to  be 
obedient  to  the  Mafter,  &c.  executing  faithfully  all  that 
the  Mafter,  or  the  Perfon  appointed  by  him,  fhall  com¬ 
mand,  as  if  God  himfelf  was  to  command  it, 

C.  XXXIV.  The  Knights  are  not  allowed  to  go  into  the 
City' without  Leave  of  the  Mafter. — Therefore  we  defire 
fuch  Knights  who  have  renounced  their  own  proper  Will, 
as  well  as  the  other  who  ferve  for  a  Time,  and  com¬ 
mand  them  not  to  go  out  of  the  Houfe  without  the  Ma- 
fter’s  Leave,  unlefs  it  be  in  the  Night  to  go  to  the  Se¬ 
pulchre,  and  other  Stations  which  are  within  the  City. 

C.  XXXV.  The  Knights  are  not  allowed  to  walk  without 
a  Companion. — But  thofe  who  walk  thus  are  not  allowed 
to  fet  out,  either  in  the  Night  or  Day-time,  without  a 
Guard,  i.  e.  without  a  Knight  or  a  Brother  •,  and  when 
they  are  in  the  Fields,  and  have  their  Lodgment,  no 
Knight,  ’Squire,  or  Servant,  ought  to  walk  before  the 
Lodgment  of  the  other  Knights,  either  to  vific  any  of 
them,  or  lpeak  with  him,  without  Leave,  &c. 

C.  XXXVI.  No  Knight  Jhall  procure  himfelf  what  he 
wants.  —  Among  other  Things  we  command  exprefly 
the  Obfervance  of  this  Rule  and  after  having  examined 
ir,  we  order  that  it  fhall  be  obferved,  becaufe  of  the 
Inconveniency  of  Begging.  Therefore  none  of  the  Bre¬ 
thren  is  allowed  to  beg  of  his  own  Accord,  or  in  his 
Name,  either  Horfe,  Equipage,  or  Arms,  &c.  But  if  it 
be  known  that  his  Infirmity,  the  Weaknefs  of  his  Horfe, 
and  the  Weight  of  his  Horfe  be  fuch,  that  he  cannot  tra¬ 
vel  without  Prejudice,  he  fhall  come  before  the  Mafter, 
or  before  whom  it  belongs  to  under  the  Mafter,  and 
expofe  the  Thing  to  him  fincerely,  and  without  De¬ 
ceit, 

XXXVII.  Of  the  Bits  and  Spurs. — We  are  not  wil¬ 
ling,  that  either  Gold  or  Silver  fhould  appear  on  the  Bits, 
Spurs,  Bridles,  &c.  of  the  Horfes  of  Knights,  &?r.  nei¬ 
ther  are  they  to  buy  any.  That  if  they  be  old  Orna¬ 
ments  given  for  Charity,  the  Gold  and  Silver  muft  be 
darkened  fo  as  not  to  appear  with  their  ufual  Luftre.  If 
they  be  lately  given,  the  Mafter  fhall  difpofe  of  them  as 

he  thinks  fit. 

C.  XXXVIII.  That  theLaunces  and  Bucklers  be  without 
Covering.  —  The  Launces,  Bucklers,  and  Pikes,  fhall 
not  be  covered,  becaufe  that  renders  them  too  cum- 

berfome. 

C.  XXXIX.  This  Chapter  lays,  that  it  belongs  to 
the  Mafter  alone  to  give  Horfes,  Arms,  and  other  Things. 

C.  XL.  This  Chapter  forbids  the  Knights  having 
either  Sack  or  Mail  with  a  Lock  to  it,  without  the  Ma¬ 
iler’s  Leave  j  from  this  Rule  are  excluded  the  Mafter,  and 

the  Procurators  of  Provinces. 

XLI.  Offending  Letters. — None  of  the  Brethren  is 
allowed  to  receive,  or  give  Letters  from  their  Parents, 
or  from  any  body  elfe,  to  one  another,  without  the  Ma¬ 
iler’s  or  the  Procurator’s  Leave.  And  when  the  Brother 
has  obtained  that  Leave,  the  Mafter  may  have  them 
read  in  his  Prefence  if  lie  pleafes  ;  and  if  his  Parents  fend 
him  fomething,  he  (hall  not  accept  it  till  he  has  declared 
it  to  the  Mafter :  The  Mafter  and  Procurator  are  except¬ 
ed  from  this  Rule. 

C.  XL1I.  Of  mentioning  one's  Faults. — Wc  forbid 
every  Brother  living  in  the  Houfe,  to  entertain  his  Bro¬ 
ther,  or  any  body  elfe  with  the  Follies  he  has  been  guilty 
of,  either  in  the  World,  or  in  his  Stated  Knighthood  •,  or 
with  the  Pleafurcs  of  the  Flefli  with  common  Proftitutes. 

C.  XI  .III.  Of  the  Qiftft  and  / Jcccptation . — When  it 
fl,a]|  happen  that  fomething  is  given  gratis  to  a  Brother, 
without  his  having  alked  for  it,  he  muft  bring  it  to  the 
Mailer,  or  to  the  Steward.  But  if  his  Friend  or  Relation 
will  not  give  it  but  for  his  own  proper  Life,  he  fhall  not 
receive  it  without  the  Mallei ’s  Leave  j  and  he  to  whom 
it  is  given,  mull  not  he  lurry  if  it  be  given  to  another, 
LJt\  From  this  Rule  are  exapted  the  Adminillrators,  who 
have  tin:  1  aberty  of  the  Sack  ami  Mail. 

XI. IV.  This  Chapter  relates  to  the  feeding  of 

1  lot  it  s. 

C.  Xl.V.  This  Chapter  lot  bids  exchanging  and  beg- 

png. 


C.  XLVI.  Of  Hawking. — -We  declare  in 
that  no  body  ought  to  take  a  Bird  with  another  R'h  ’ 
caufe  it  does  not  become  the  Religion  to  fail  ^  ^ 
worldly  Pleafures  and  Diverfions  ;  but  rather  to  |'V  ^ 
Precepts  of  the  Lord,  to  confefs  every  Day  -n  n  £ar  ti;;* 
our  Sins  to  God,  with  Sighs  and  Tears,  &c.  r  ”raIers 
C.  XLVII.  Of  not  J hooting  with  a  Bow.'—yj 
exprefly  all  proteffed  Brothers  taking  the  Lib  ^ 
fhooting  in  Woods,  or  Hunting,  or  accomnanl;!^ 
body  to  the  Chace,  &V.  ^ any 

C.  XLVIII.  Of  /hooting  at  the  Lion. _ Since  *  • 

tain,  that  you  are  allowed  in  a  particular  Manner  Ce'-' 
belongs  to  you,  to  give  your  Soul  for  y0Ur  * 
and  to  exterminate  from  the  Earth  all  Infidels  V  .  * 
of  the  Son  of  the  Virgin  j  we  have  made  this 
ment  of  the  Lion,  becaufe  it  always  feeks  fome  l mane- 
devour,  he  is  againft  all,  and  all  are  againft  him  ^ t0 
C.  XLIX.  Of  Judgments ,  &c.— If  any  body  in  , 
Part  of  the  Eaft,  where  the  Religion  is  eftablifted  ^ 
in  any  other  Place,  claims  fomething  againft  You  * 
command  you  to  fubmit  yourfelves  without  Djfcc’  j"e 
to  the  Judgment  of  the  Judges  known  for  their  W’ 
grity,  &c.  e‘ 

C.  L.  To  ob ferve  that  Rule  in  all  Things.  — \ye  Co 
mand  you  to  obferve  that  Rule  for  all  Things  whirl,  i m* 
been  taken  from  you  unjuftly.  D  ave 

C.  LI.  That  it  is  permitted  to  all  prof  ejfed  Knights  -to 
have  Lands  and  Serva?its.  — As  we  have  made  a  rejmjo^ 
Knighthood,  and  as  that  Religion  follows  the  Profeilion 
of  Arms,  and  you  can  ftrike  with  them  without  Crime 
we  judge  therefore,  that  being  called  Knights  of  the 
Temple,  you  can  by  reafon  of  your  rare  Merit  and 
of  the  particular  Gift  of  your  Probity,  have  and  p0(Vds 
Lands,  Servants,  and  Hufbandmen,  and  govern  them 
with  Juftice,  and  that  they  are  obliged  to  give  you  w|lat 
is  due  to  you,  &c. 

C.  LII.  Of  the  Care  of  the  Sick. — Above  all  Things, 
a  great  Care  muft  be  taken  of  the  fick  Brethren,  as  if  it 
was  Jefus  Christ  himfelf ;  fo  that  thele  Words  of  the 
Gofpel,  I  was  infirm ,  and  you  vifited  me,  remain  very 
well  printed  in  the  Memory.  For  they  muft  be  fup. 
ported  with  Patience,  and  treated  with  Care,  fince  it  is 
certain,  that  thereby  we  acquire  a  heavenly  Reward. 

C.  LIII.  The  Sick  muft  always  have  what’s  necejfary.- 
We  command  with  all  Sort  of  Confideration  and  Pre¬ 
caution,  that  the  Procurators  employed  for  the  Infirm, 
fhall  furnifh  them  faithfully,  and  without  Delay,  all  that 
is  neceffary  for  their  Subfiftence,  in  their  feveral  Mala¬ 
dies,  according  as  the  Houfe  can  afford  it,  viz,  Fjclli, 
Fowls,  and  other  Things,  till  they  have  entirely  reco¬ 
vered  their  Health. 

C.  LIV.  That  one  Jhall  not  provoke  another  toWralh, 

C.  LV.  In  what  Manner  married  Brethren  can  be  eh 
mi  tied. — We  permit  you  to  have  married  Brethren,  fo 
that  if  they  afle  to  be  Partakers  of  your  Fraternity,  the 
Man  and  the  Wife  may  make  Donation  at  their  Death 
of  Part  of  their  Revenue,  and  all  they  have  acquired 
bcfldcs,  provided  notwithftanding  they  live  honeftly, 
and  procure  the  Intcreft  of  the  Brethren  ;  but  they  Hull 
not  wear  the  white  Habit:  If  the  Miliband  dies  lirlh 
he  fhall  leave  his  Part  to  the  Brethren,  and  the  V ik 
fhall  fubfifl  of  the  other.  For  wc  do  not  think  it 
that  thofe  Sorts  of  Brethren  fhould  live  in  the  fame  Houle 

with  thofe  who  have  made  Vows  of  Chafliry. 

C.  LVI.  The  Knights  are  not  to  have  ajfomted  Sip!. 
As  it  is  dangerous  to  be  a  fibci  a  ted  with  Sillers,  becault 
the  ancient  Enemy  has  put  icveral  out  ol  the  right  ay 
to  Salvation,  by  the  Society  ol  Women*,  ihci don • 
dearly  beloved  Brethren,  wc  forbid  you  to  uurou^ 

that  Cuftom.  ,  n, 

C.  LVI I.  This  Chapter  forbids  the  Brother  1  cwp- 
having  any  Communication  with  Excommunicates.  , 
C.  LVIII.  In  what  Manner  feculav  military  Men  m  - 
be  received.  If  any  military  Men  out  of  the  a 
Perdition,  or  other  lecular,  makes  Choice  of 
ncr  of  Life,  and  your  Society,  he  lhall  not  •’l  ‘a,  , 
immediately,  but  according  to  the  Precept  o  y 
Try  the  Minds  if  they  he  oj  God ,  and  afterwards 
be  admitted.  The  Rule  lhall  be  read  m  1|S,  •  * 

and  il  he  confcnts  to  the  Precepts  thereof,  ,UH  j  ^ 
the  Mailer  and  Brethren  to  receive  him,  w  ,A 

his  Deli  re,  and  make  his  Demand  belore  tin  ^ 
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chren.  And  afterwards  the  Matter  lhall  regulate 

tJlC  Jwtrions  of  his  Probation,  according  to  the  Proofs 

K\  have  of  the  good  Life  of  the  Candidate. 

he r 1  jn  Brethren  J hall  not  he  called  to  the  Privy 

lryfe  forbid  calling  always  all  the  Brethren,  but 
C0!ct  Vom  the  Matter  knows  to  be  proper  for  it,  and 
th°Ie  '  advifing  well  ;  but  when  he  fball  want  to  treat 
Ca-?ab  ortant  Affairs,  as  of  alienating  fome  Land,  or  re- 
a  Brother,  then  it  is  proper,  if  he  pleafes,  he 
celn  ronvoke  the  whole  Congregation,  and  after  he 
foolf  j  tiie  Advice  of  the  whole  Chapter,  he  lhall  do 
has  ?e  ;udges  bett,  and  moft  ufeful. 

C  LX.  1°  C^1S  GhaPter  11  commanded  to  pray  in 

^r^LXl-  Of  the  Admiffton  of  Servants,  We  have  cer- 
.  V nowied^e,  that  feveral  from  different  Provinces, 
W'n  ]1  Servants  as  Efquires,  defire,  for  the  Salvation  of 
®  'vegoul,  to  ferve  with  Zeal  in  our  Houfe  ;  therefore 
f^ir  ^^dldone  to  receive  their  Faith,  that  the  Enemy 

15  u  not  fuggeft  to  them  cunningly  fomething  bad  in 
h  Service  of  God,  or  hinder  them  from  accomplifhing 
good  Defigns. 

11  C  jjQI,  Of  not  receiving  young  Children  among  the 
(f  liars  Though  the  Rule  of  the  holy  Fathers  allows 

have  Children  in  the  Congregation*,  we  do  not  ap- 
£°  veof  it’,  but  he  who  intends  to  put  his  Son  or  Kinf- 
Pr  >  the  Religion  of  the  Knights,  and  has  made  great 
Trances  for  jt)  mutt  bring  him  up,  till  he  has  Strength 
ind  Courage  enough  to  bear  Arms  to  expel  the  Enemies 
*  f  Tefus  Chriff  from  the  holy  Land.  Afterwards,  the  Fa¬ 
ther  or  Parents  mutt  bring  him,  according  to  the  Rule,  in 
the  Aflembly  of  the  Brethren,  and  there  declare  his  De- 
fire  For  it  is  much  better  not  to  devote  onefelf  in  Infancy , 
than  to  be  guilty  of  a  Recantation  in  a  more  advanced  Age . 

C.  LXIII.  Of  the  Honour  due  to  Old  Age .  The  Old 
mud'  be  bore  with,  and  honoured,  through  a  Sentiment 
of  Piety,  and  becaufe  of  the  Infirmity  of  their  Age; 
and  are  not  obliged  to  do  the  Duty  of  the  Rule,  &c. 

C.  LXIV.  Of  the  Brethren  who  are  in  the  feveral  Pro - 
meu  The  Brethren  fent  into  feveral  Provinces,  mutt 
obferve  the  Rule,  as  much  as  their  Strength  will  allow 
it,  as  well  in  Eating  and  Drinking  as  in  all  other  Things ; 
and  lead  an  irreproachable  Life,  &V.  giving  Examples  of 
y/ifdom,  accompanied  with  good  Works  :  Never  lodg¬ 
ing  but  in  Houfes  of  good  Fame ,  and  if  it  can  be  done 
there  fhall  be  Light  that  Night  in  the  Houfe  of  the 
Landlord,  left  the  tenebrous  Enemy  ftiould  procure  fome 
Occafion  which  we  do  not  defire  fhould  happen,  (ftc. 
"We  approve  that  the  Brethren  beyond  the  Seas  fhould 
receive  thofe  who  would  make  Inftances  for  their  Ad- 
miflion  into  the  Order,  on  Condition  that  the  Hufband 
and  tbe  Wife  final  1  come  together  before  the  Bifiiop  of 
the  Place,  who  finall  hear  the  Requeft  of  the  Poftulant  *, 
and  the  Rcqueft  heard,  the  Brother  finall  fend  the  Huf¬ 
band  to  the  Matter  and  Brethren,  who  are  in  the  Temple 
at  Jcrufalem  ;  and  if  he  be  a  good  Liver,  and  worthy  of 
fiich  Society,  he  finall  be  received,  if  the  Matter  and 
Brethren  judge  it  proper.  And  if  he  happens  to  die  af¬ 
terwards,  through  much  Fatigue  and  Labour,  lie  finall  be 
Partaker  of  all  the  Advantages  of  tine  poor  Knights,  as 
a  Brother  himfelf. 

G  LXV.  This  Chapter  regards  the  equal  Diftribution 
of  Viftuals. 

C.  LXV  I.  Of  the  Templars  being  allowed  to  receive 

Htbes.  After  you  have  quitted  the  Afilucncy  of  Riches, 

and  have  fubjefted  you rfe Ives  to  a  voluntary  Poverty, 

we  think  we  are  obliged  to  finew  you  how  you  can  juftly 

receive  the  Tithes  to  live  in  common.  If  the  Bifinop  of 

the  Church  to  which  the  Tithes  are  due  of  Right,  will 

give  them  to  you,  with  the  Con  fen  t  of  his  Chapter,  they 

mull:  be  the  Tithes  which  that  Church  po  fie  fifes  at  that 
Time,  Uc.  l 

C.  LX  VII.  Of  flight  and  conftdcrable  Faults.  If  a  Bro- 
thcr,  either  in  fpcaking,  or  fighting,  or  other  wife,  has 
committed  fome  flight  Fault,  himfelf  mutt  declare  it  to 
tnc  Mailer,  that  he  may  receive  a  flight  Penance  for  a 
‘ght  Paulr,  and  which  is  not  too  often  repeated  ;  but 
!  ”c  “l^cs  ‘r*  and  it  be  known  by  fome  other,  lie  mutt 
f  lubje£t  to  a  more  fevcrc  and  more  pub  lick  Corretflion  ; 
ju[  J*  ^1C  F><s\\t\  be  great,  lie  ftiall  be  fequeftrated  from 
^  Company  of  the  Brethren,  and  from  eating  with 
at  ^lc  Table,  and  nnuft  take  his  Retell  ion 
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alone  by  himfelf,  &c. 

C.  LX VIII.  For  what  Faults  a  Brother  muft  he  expelled. 
— Previoufly  to  any  Thing  elfe,  Expedients  nnuft  be 
found  that  a  Brother,  powerful  or  not,  ftrong  or  weak, 
and  growing  proud  by  Degrees,  who  undertakes  to  de¬ 
fend  his  Offence,  fhall  not  remain  unpunifhed.  If  he  will 
reform,  a  fevere  Correction  will  be  fufficicnt ;  but  if  af¬ 
ter  falutary  Advices,  and  Prayers  made  for  him,  lie  will 
not,  but  on  the  contrary  grows  more  and  more  infup- 
portable,  then,  according  to  the  Apottle’s  Command* 
he  nnuft  be  feparated  from  the  Flock.  Expel  the  Wicked 
from  among  you.  But  however,  the  Matter  nnuft  have 
the  Staff  and  Rod  in  his  Hand  ;  the  Staff  to  fupport  the 
Infirmitities  of  the  Weak,  and  the  Rod  to  punifh  the 
Vice  of  the  Delinquent  by  a  Zeal  of  Juftice.  Which  he 
mutt  do  in  concert  with  the  Patriarch,  and  after  much 
Reflection ;  left  according  to  Sc.  A lax  i  me,  a  too  great 
Weaknefs,  or  a  too  great  Severity,  fhould  hinder  the 
Sinner  from  repenting  of  his  Fault. 

C.  LXIX.  There  will  he  allowed  hut  one  Linnen  Shirt 
from  Rafter  to  All- Saints  Bay.  Having  confidcred  that 
fome  Regard  fhould  be  had  to  the  great  Heats  of  the 
Eaft,  there  finall  be  given,  not  of  Right,  but  by  Favour, 
a  fingle  Linnen  Shirt  to  every  one  from  Rafter  to  All- 

Saints  Day  ;  and  at  other  Times  they  finall  wear  Woollen 
Shirts. 

C.  LXX.  Of  the  Furniture  of  the  Beds .  We  all  judge 
proper,  that  every  one  finall  lay  a-part  in  a  Bed,  unlefs 
it  be  in  cafe  of  Necefiity  ;  each  having  a  Couch  or  a  Bed, 
at  the  Difcretion  of  the  Matter ;  but  we  believe  that  a 
Sacking  or  Matrafs,  and  a  Blanket  are  fufficient,  & 
Linnen  Sheets  fhall  be  allowed,  and  the  Brothers  fhall 
lie  in  their  Shirts  and  Drawers,  having  a  Light  in  their 
Room  while  they  are  afleep. 

C.  LXXI.  Of  Murmuring.  We  command  you  to 
avoid,  according  to  the  divine  Exhortation,  Envies * 
Jealoufies ,  Confidences ,  EviUfpeaking ,  as  a  Sort  of  Plague. 
Let  every  one  take  great  Care  not  to  accufe  his  Brother 
in  Secret,  or  reprimand  him,  remembering  what  the 
Apoftle  fays,  Be  not  Reprehenfors  nor  Murmur ers  among 
the  People.  When  you’ll  know  manifeftly  that  a  Brother 
has  finned,  reprimand  him  gently  in  private,  according 
to  the  Command  of  our  Lord  ;  and  if  he  docs  not  mind 
you,  call  another  Brother,  and  if  he  defpifes  both,  let  him 
be  reprimanded  publickly  in  the  Convent  before  all. 
Thofe  are  very  blind  that  fpeak  ill  of  the  others,  and  it 
is  a  great  Misfortune  for  thole  who  cannot  refrain  their 
Tongue,  which  plunges  them  in  the  antient  Malice  of 
the  cunning  Enemy. 

C.  LXXI I.  Of  no t  kiffmg  a  Woman. — We  think  it 
very  dangerous  to  all  Religion  to  mind  too  much  the 
Face  of  Women  ;  therefore  none  of  the  Brethren  fhall 
take  the  Liberty  to  kifs  either  a  Widow,  a  Virgin,  a 
Sifter,  an  Aunt,  a  Friend,  or  any  other  Woman.  The 
Knights  of  Jcfus  Chrili  mutt  avoid  the  Kifies  of  Women, 
whereby  Men  commonly  run  very  great  Rifks,  that  they 
may  always  walk  with  a  pure  Confidence,  and  without 
Fear  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Lord. 

Note,  That  the  above-mentioned  Rules  were  propo fed 

by  St.  Bernard ,  Abbot  of  Clairvaux ,  and  approved 

and  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Troyes  in  Champagne , 

Nine  Years  after  the  Inflitution  of  die  Order  of  the 

Templars. 

In  that  fame  Council  was  regulated  by  the  Pope’s 
Order,  the  particular  Form  of  their  Habit,  which  was 
a  white  Mantle  to  cover  their  Arms ;  and  Stephen ,  Pa¬ 
triarch  of  fcrufalcm ,  affixed  on  the  left  Side  of  that 
Mantle  a  red  patriarchal  Crofs,  If  we  believe  certain 
Authors,  they  were  not  allowed  during  the  firft  nine 
Years  of  their  Inflitution  to  be  mere  than  nine  ;  but 
fifty  Years  afterwards  their  Number  was  fo  much  in- 
created,  that  they  found  themfelves  capable  to  undertake 
any  Thing.  Tften  they  aflembled  at  Jcrujalcm>  ami 
rcfolvcd,  without  the  Participation  of  the  Patriarch,  to 
chufe  a  Chief,  and  accordingly  by  the  Example  of  die 
Knights  of  Sc.  John,  they  elected  a  Iren  bman  for  Grand 
Matter,  and  to  fuccml  Hughes  their  lnllituior;  when; by 
there  were  inllituted  in  the  Order  1C  nights  great  Ciullrq 
Commanders,  Knights,  and  Eiquires. 

Note,  That  here  follows  a  Chronological  iatccfir.n  of  fome 

of 
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of  the  Grand  Mafters  of  the  Order  of  the  Templars. 

A  Chronological  Succession  of  fome  of  the  Grand 

Mafters  of  the  Templars. 

Hu  cues.  Founder,  Chief,  and  firft  Grand  Mafter  of 
the  Order,  lived  till  the  Year  1130. 

Fr.  Robert,  called  the  Bourgignon ,  of  the  County 
of  Guyenne ,  was  Grand  Mafter  in  the  Time  of  Foulqnes , 
King  of  Jertifalcm,  from  the  Year  1131  to  1142. 

Fr.  Bernard  de  Tremulay,  Grand  Mafter,  at 
the  Time  of  the  Siege  of  Afcalon ,  who  enter’d  firft,  with 
his  Knights,  into  the  City,  through  the  Breach,  in  the 
Year  1152.' 

Fr.  Bertrand  de  Blancfort,  Grand  Mafter,  who 
was  in  the  Chriftian  Army,  in  1156. 

Fr.  Otho  de  S.  Am  and,  who  was  in  the  firft  War 
made  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  remain’d  Saladitf s  Prifo- 
ner  from  the  Year  1173,  till  the  Year  1178,  when  he 
died. 

Fr.  Arnoud  de  Troves,  who  was  at  the  Viftory 
of  Turholet ,  gained  againft  Saladin ,  about  the  Year  1179* 
He  repafted  afterwards  into  Europe ,  and  died  at  V erona . 
The  Chronicle  of  the  Order  of  Calatrava ,  marks  in  the 
fame  Year  for  Grand  Mafter  of  the  Order  of  the  Tem¬ 
plars,  in  Spain ,  Fr.  Herminde ,  who  had  fome  Differences 
with  Fernandez  d'Efcoza,  Grand  Mafter  of  the  Order  of 
Calatrava ,  for  the  Limits  of  fome  of  their  Lands  ;  but 
that  Grand  Mafter  was  not  the  Chief  of  the  Order  which 
was  then  in  the  Army  of  the  Eaft. 

Fr.  Philip  de  Naples,  Grand  Mafter,  in  the  Year 
1 180,  and  following  j  who  was  at  the  taking  of  Afcalon, 
where  he  defended  '  a  Poll  vigoroufly,  at  the  plead  of 
his  Knights,  in  1183. 

Fr.  Girard  de  Redofert,  Grand  Mafter,  in  the 
Year  1184,  till  the  Death  of  Boudain  IV".  King  of  Jeru- 
falem ,  which  happen’d  in  1186. 

Fr.  Hucues  Taborio,  who,  according  to  Menmens , 
on  the  Teftimony  of  Claudius  Fauchet ,  armed  Knight 
Saladin  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

We  find  in  the  Chronology  of  Calatrava ,  in  the  Year 
1210,  Fr.  Don  Go?nez  Ramire ,  Grand  Mafter,  who  was 
with  his  Knights  at  the  Croifade  which  was  undertaken 
for  the  Recovery  of  Calatrava  on  the  Moors. 

In  the  Year  1218,  Don  Peter  Albitin,  is  found 
to  have  been  Grand  Mafter  of  the  Templars  in  Spain , 
and  to  have  been  named  as  prefent  at  the  Donation  made 
by  King  Don  Alphonfo  of  Leon,  and  Don  Martin  Fer¬ 
nandez ,  Grand  Mafter  of  the  Order  of  Calatrava ,  and 
Nugno,  Grand  Mafter  of  the  Order  of  St.  Julian  de  Pe- 
regro ,  of  the  Eftate  of  Alcantara  ;  and  no  Body  knows 
if  he  muft  be  confidercd  as  true  Grand  Mafter  and  firft 
Chief  of  the  Order,  or  as  one  of  the  Grand  Mafters, 
fubordinate  to  him  who  pofiefied  that  Dignity. 

Fr.  Peter  de  Beliox,  Grand  Mafter  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  in  the  Year  1261,  and  Governor  of  Ptolcmaide. 
He  paffed  into  Europe  under  the  Pontificate  of  Cle¬ 
ment  IV. 

Fr.  James  de  Mo  lav,  born  in  Burgundy ,  Grand 
Mafter  of  the  Order,  at  the  Time  of  its  Supprcfiion,  and 
who  was  burnt  at  Paris,  for  the  Crimes  all  the  Templars 
in  general  were  accufed  of.  l  ie  was  arrefted  at  Paris  in 
i  307,  in  the  Houfe  belonging  to  the  Older,  called  till 
now,  of  their  Name  the  Temple  ;  and  it  is  pretended, 
that  he  confefiul  all,  viz. 

1.  That  when  a  Knight  was  received  into  the  Order, 
he  was  made  to  dcnyChrift,  and  to  fpit  thrice  on  a  Cru¬ 
cifix. 

2.  That  he  that  was  received,  killed  the  Mouth  of  the 
Pcrfon  who  receiv’d  him,  then  his  Navil,  afterwards  his 
Back,  and  lor  Conclufiun  his  Back  fide. 

3.  That  he  was  forbidden  to  have  any  criminal  Com¬ 
merce  with  Women,  but  that  he  was  permitted  to  aban¬ 
don  him  fell'  with  his  Brethren  10  the  moll  horrible,  and 
ino(l  infamous  Uilbrders.  In  another  Information,  it  is 
laid,  that  the  Commerce  with  Women  was  forbidden 
them,  left  it  Ihould  Vandalize  them. 

4.  That  they  were  made  to  adore  a  wooden  Head, 
Part  gill,  anil. Pail  lilvcr’d  ;  and  had  a  great  Beard ; 
wlrnh  was  only  feen  in  the  general  Chapters,  where  none 
but  the  1  b  int  i pals  of  the  Order  were  admitted  to  it. 

The  Pope  was  n  folvcd  to  content  himfelf  for  the  Pu- 
nilhmcnt  of  this  Grand  Mailer,  of  Guy,  Mailer  of  Nor* 
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mandy ,  and  Brother  of  the  Dauphin  of 
Ungues  of  Pcraldo ,  who  had  been  Iiitendant  JC't  ’ -(r 
nances  of  Philip  the  Fair ,  and  of  a  fourth  who  1 

poflefled  great  Employments  in  the  Order  w  rh^  ^!'J 
pctual  Prifon,  but  he  wanted  they  fh ould’ 
licldy  their  Crimes.  Fie  fent  for  that  Effeft  tw  r  ^ 
nals  to  Paris ,  where  thefe  four  Knights  were  ;  p  a,V'1' 
A  Scaffold  was  eredted  before  the  Porch  of  the 
of  our  Lady,  which  the  Cardinals  mounted  and 
the  Criminals  to  mount  likewife ;  and  there  w°rdcrc^ 
to  them  with  a  loud  Voice,  the  Confeffion  tlT  ^ 
made  of  the  Corruption  of  their  Order  ^ 
Sentence  which  condemned  them  all  four  m  a  ^  ^ 
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Imprifonment. 

After  that  Reading,  the  Grand  Mafter  and  th  n 
phin’s  Brother  afked  Leave  of  the  Cardinals  e  Iu' 
The  Alfiftants  were  much  furprized  to  hear  the 
proteft,  that  they  retraced  all  they  had  faid  befo^  > 
Judges,  and  declared  that  they  had  depofed  falfe 
their  Order  ;  that  it  was  a  very  holy  Order,  and  H 

all  they  had  done  was  only  to  pleafe  the  P0p’e  arj(j  th,at 

King;  and  that  they  were  ready  to  die  to  mLr 
that  Truth.  ntain 

The  Cardinals  extremely  difconcerted,  had  then 
ried  back  to  Prifon,  and  granted  their  Life  to  the  ^ 
others  who  had  not  retraced.  The  Grand  Mafter  ^ 
the  Mafter  of  Normandy ,  were  foon  afterwards  tried  ^ 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  the  Sentence  was  ^ 
cuted  over-againft  the  Convent  of  the  Augujlim  ;n?u" 
Hand  of  the  Palace  :  Both  perfifting  in  their Retrack 
tion,  and  the  Grand  Mafter  citing,  as  already  obfen J’ 
the  Pope  and  the  King  to  God’s  Tribunal.  ’ 

Thus  that  celebrated  Order,  after  it  had  flourifhed 
during  184  Years,  was  extinguifhed  throughout  all 
Chriftendom,  except  in  Germany ,  where  they  the 
Knights,  were  abfolved  in  a  Provincial  Council. 

St.  Lazarus,  or  Lazaro,  was  a  military  Order  in- 
ftituted  at  Jerufalem  by  the  Cbrijlians  of  the  Weft 
when  they  became  Mafters  of  the  Holy  Land,  whole  Bu- 
finefs  was  to  receive  Pilgrims  under  their  Care,  guard 
them  on  the  Roads,  and  defend  them  from  the  Milts  of 
the  Mahometans. 

This  Order  was  inftituted  in  1 1 1 9.  Pope  AlmnderW. 

confirmed  it  by  a  Bull  in  1255,  giving  it  the  Rule  of  St. 
Auguflin. 

The  Knights  of  this  Order  being  driven  out  of  the 
Holy  Land ,  Part  of  them  retired  into  France,  and  were 
eftablilhed  there  under  Louis  III.  who  bellowed  on  them 
the  County  of  Bogny ,  near  Orleans ,  which  is  ftill  the 
Conventual  Houfe  of  the  Order ,  of  whidi  I  have  the 
Honour  to  be  a  Member.  Innocent  VIII.  fupp  relied  the 
Order  of  St  .Lazaro  in  Italy,  in  1490,  or  rather  united 
it  to  that  of  Malta.  Leo  X.  re -eftablilhed  it  in  Italy,  in 
the  Beginning  of  the  fixteenth  Century.  In  1572,  Grt- 
gory  XIII.  united  it  in  Savoy  to  that  of  St.  Maurice,  juft 
inftituted  by  Duke  Emanuel  Philibert. 

In  France ,  this  Order  was  united  to  that  of  N.  D.  of 
Mount  Carmel ,  in  1608  ;  and  had  fome  new  Advantages 
conferred  on  it  by  the  late  King  Louis  X IV.  The  Kni^bts 
of  St.  Lazarus  arc  allowed  to  marry,  and  yet  have  Ln- 
iions  upon  Benefices. 

Note,  That  this  Order  is  confidercd  as  more  .indent 
than  the  two  former  above-mentioned,  but  as  it  was 
never  fo  famous  for  their  Feats  of  Anns,  I  only  gwe 
it  the  third  Place  in  this  Account  ol  the  Military  Or 
ders.  For  fome  Authors  pretend,  that  it  owes  it  AW 
gin  to  an  Hofpital  built  by  Sc.  Haft!,  in  one  0!  nw 
Suburbs  of  C,cjarea,  in  370  or  371,  and  that  t.r 
Zeal  of  St.  Baftl  was  imitated  by  fevu.il  l  ine', 
by  his  Example,  built  ilolpitals,  hkev.ilr,  a  ad 
the  Leprous  were  veiy  common  at  ilut  l  inns  •'••• 
could  communicate  their  Malady  by  the  ling*-  K, 
quentneion  ;  the  i  Ioljmals  aflignrd  to  them,  'u'i(  1 1 , 
led  M a  lad  cries ,  under  (he  Title  ol  Sr.  Lazam ■  « 
that  thole  who  took  Care  of  thole  I  !ol|  b.ils  em  »  ‘u  ‘ 
the  Rule  of  St.  tiafil  \  and  lormcd  an  InllimnoiW'- 
rent  from  his  Order ,  under  the  Name  ol 
which  was  approval  by  Pope  Damojus.  ^  ''fo  / 1. 
laid  for  Truth,  with  Regard  to  the  Knighi;  (,‘  f '  J 
zarns  is,  that  tiny  began  lirll  by  cxcinfing 
towards  the  poor  Leprous,  appointed  D;  ““-J  ^  ^ 
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taking  the  Name  of  Hofpit alters,  and  that  af- 
tl0n’  j  p^rt  of  them,  at  the  Example  of  the 
tefV*  j-jo [pit alkrs ,  followed  the  military  Profef- 

f  and  lerved  with  Honour  and  Courage  the  Chri- 
Princes  who  conquer’d  the  Holy  Land-,  with- 
f'oro-etting  to  pra&ife  Hofpitality.  This  engaged 
0f  Jerufalem ,  Baudouin  IL  Fottlqttcs ,  Amau- 
and  IV.  an^  the  Queen  Melefinda  and  Fheo- 
?  ,  ! r0  take  their  Order  under  their  Protection,  and  to 
7ve  it  very  large  Pofieflions.  They  received  likewile 
il  Privileges  from  the  fovereign  Pontiffs ;  and 
!L'ncr  nalTed  into  Europe ,  the  Princes  of  this  Part  of  the 
\Vnrki  o-ave  them  large  Pofieflions.  Alexander  IV. 

them  under  the  Prote&ion  of  the  Holy  See,  in 
*he  Year  1257?  and  confirmed  all  the  Donations, 
vliich  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  had  made  them  in 
■  -j  jn  the  Pouille ,  in  Calabria ,  and  in  fome  other 

Provinces.  Henry  King  of  England,  Duke  of  Anjou, 
r]  Forma  tidy,  Fhibaut  Earl  of  Blots,  and  ieveral  o- 
a.n  rs  increaled  their  Revenues.  But  of  ail  the  Chri- 
L  Princes,  there  were  none  from  whom  the  Knights 
j  gt>  lazare  received  greater  Advantages,  than  from 
the  Kings  of  France :  For  having  been  expelled  from 
rj,e  Holy  Land  in  1253,  they  followed  St.  Louis  into 
rr(ince,  who,  in  Gratitude  for  the  Services  they  had 
done  him  in  the  Ealt,  confirmed  to  them  the  Dona¬ 
tions  of  the  Kings  his  Prcdecefifors,  put  them  in 
Pofleffion  of  feveral  Houles,  Commanderies,  and 
Holpitals,  which  that  Prince  founded.  It  was  then 
they  eftablilhed  the  Chief  of  their  Order  at  Boigtry  near 
Ofleans,  which  had  been  given  them  ever  lince  the 
Year  1154,  by  Louis  VII.  called  the  Lounger and 
that  the  Grand  Mailer  took  the  Title  of  Grand  Matter 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Lazare ,  as  well  this  Side  as  beyond 
the  Seas  •,  his  Jurifdidtion  extending  not  only  on  the 
Knights  who  were  in  France ,  but  likewife  on  Fo¬ 
reigners.  Therefore  John  of  Cotiras ,  who  had  been 
promoted  to  that  Poll  in  1342,  by  Philip  of  Valois, 
gave  Power  in  1354,  to  Brother  John  Hallided ,  a 
Scotchman,  to  govern  in  his  Name,  as  well  in  the  (pi- 
ritual  as  the  temporal,  all  that  belonged  to  the  Order 
in  England  and  Scotland,  on  Condition,  that  he  (lion Id 
remit  every  Year  to  the  Grand  Commandery  of 
30  Marks  Sterling  of  Silver.  King  Charles  V. 
called  the  Wife ,  having  given  the  Grand  Maftcrfhip  in 
1 4;;,  to  James  de  Bernes ,  that  Grand  Mailer  gave 
to  Brother  Bom  buck  of  St.  Roy ,  the  Commandery  of 
Stringon  in  Hungary,  and  con fti tuted  him  his  Vicar 
General  in  that  Kingdom,  on  Condition  to  a  Hill  at 
the  general  Chapters  at  Boigny,  and  to  bring  along 
with  him  40  Marks  of  fine  Silver. 

The  Knights  of  Lazare,  made  antiently  foIemnVows, 
and  there  were  even  Nuns  of  that  Order,  and  there  is  yet 
a  Monaftery  of  them  in  Switzerland.  It  is  pretended, 
tint  the  Knights  of  St.  Lazare  did  not  begin  to  wear  the 
Crofs  with  eight  Points,  before  the  End  of  the  fifteenth 
Century;  or  the  Beginning  of  the  fixteenth.  The  moll 
anticnt  Monument  which  can  (hew  which  was  the  Habit 
°1  thole  antient  Knights,  is  found  in  the  Com- 
mandery  of  Gratemont,  where  at  the  Foot  of  an  Image  of 
■k.  Antony  in  Relievo,  placed  on  a  Kind  of  Column, 
i'clecn  live  Knights  of  St.  Lazarus  kneeling,  armed  with 
Cuirafics,  and  a  Chaplain  of  the  lame  Order,  having  all 
a  bng  black  Mantle,  on  which  is  a  fun  pie  Crofs,  a  little 
j-  orned  at  the  Extremities,  but  that  which  is  on  their 

is  difle rent,  in  that  it  is  a  little  longer  at  the  Foot, 
terminates  into  a  Point. 

J'or  in  laft,  it  was  but  towards  the  End  of  that  Cen- 
Y!J’ or  ac  tk*-*  Beginning  of  the  following,  after  Pope 
1  re*cjlabli filed  the  Order  of  St.  Lazarus  in  Italy, 
!!‘,u  t!lc  jCniglus  of  that  Order  took  the  Crofs  with  eight 
lor  in  the  Privileges  of  the  Order  printed  at  Rome, 
d\crc  is  a  Vignette,  where  are  Icen  Ieveral 
T'Miaving  a|l  a  long  Beard,  and  receiving  the  CTols 
1  K  [da-  and  a  Sword  from  the  Pope’s  Hand  ;  and 
‘  Rights  have  a  black  Gown  with  large  Sleeves, 
l.°*s  with  eight  Points  on  the  Bread.  There  is 
y’(^lcJn  ^K‘ King  ol  France *s  Library,  a  Print  of  the 
j.-i  which  irprclents  the  dillctent  Orders ,  who 

tie  Kuk:  ol  St.  /lugujlin,  where  is  fecn  a  Knight 
Uzare,  with  furh  a  Gown. 
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Note,  That  here  follows  a  Chronological  Succcjfiov  of  the 
Grand  Mafters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Lazare.  The  firfl 
Column  contains  the  Years  of  Chrilf,  the  fecond  the 

Names  of  the  Grand  Mafters,  &Y.  and  the  third’  the 
Years  of  their  Maftcrfhip. 

Chronological  Succession  of  the  Grand  Mafters  of 

the  Order  of  St.  La z  a  r  e. 

1490  ’ 


1503 


1512 


15^3 


1521 


1534 


1535 


M30 


1 553 


1 557 


1 5^5 


l575 

15S0 

1630 

^37 

l675 

I732 


Peter  d’Aub  usson,  Grand  Mad.  of  Rhodes , 
and  Grand  Mailer  of  Sr.  Lazare,  by  the  IJ- 
nion  made  in  1490.  Fie  died  in  1303. 

Aim  eric  d’Ambac,  Grand  Matter  of/tfa/w, 
and  of  St.  Lazare,  died  in  1312. 

Guy  a/Blanc  fort.  Grand  Mailer  of  Rhodes, 

and  of  St.  Lazare,  died  in  the  Year  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Fabric  1  us  deCaretto,  Grand  Mader  of 
Rhodes,  and  o f  St.  Lazare,  died  in  1^21. 

Philip  de  Villiers,  Grand  Mader  of 
Rhodes,  afterwards  of  Malta,  and  of  Sr. 
Lazare,  died  in  1534. 

Per  in  de  Pont,  Grand  Mader  o  f  A  7 alt  a, | 
and  of  St.  Lazare,  died  in  1^3.  1 

Didier  of  St.  J  a  1. 1.  e  ,  Grand  Mader  of  Mal¬ 
ta,  and  of  St.  Lazare,  died  in  1536. 

Jo  h  n  D IOM  E  D  E ,  Grand  Mailer  of  A  Lilt  a,  and 
of  St.  Lazare,  died  in  1  353. 

Claudius  de  la  Sangle,  Grand  Mader 
of  Malta,  and  of  St.  Lazare,  died  in 

1 557’ 

John  de  la  Valette,  Grand  Maficr  of 
Malta,  and  of  St.  Lazare,  till  the  Separa¬ 
tion  made  of  rhofe  two  Orders  in  1565. 

Jeannot  de  Castillon,  Grand  Matter  of 
St.  Lazare,  clefted  by  the  Pope,  till  the 
Cefiion  he  made  of  that  Dignity  to  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy. 

Emanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  died 
in  15S0. 

Charles  Emanuel  I.  Duke  of  Savoy,  died 
in  1630. 

V 1  cto  it  Am  a  d/eus  I.  Duke  of  Savoy,  died 
in  1637. 

Charles  Emanuel  II.  Dukeof&rcwy,  died 

in  1675. 

Victor  Amad/eus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  King 
of  Sardinia,  died  in  1732. 

Charles  Emanuel  III.  King  of  Sardinia, 
one  of  the  greateft  Princes  of  this  Age. 


*3 


S 


l3 


1 


l7 


4 


10 


5 


30 


7 


38 
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Note,  That,  by  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Succcffion  of 
the  Grand  Mailers  of  St.  Lazare,  in  France,  ever 
li nee  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  fupprciTcd  in  Italy,  in  1490. 
That  Father  Bonani  is  millaken  in  his  Catalogue  of 
the  Military  Orders,  when  lie  fays,  that  after  the  Sup- 
prcflion  ol  that  Order,  its  Memory  was  darken’d  by 
Degrees  in  France  ;  finccithas  always  fubfided  in  that 
Kingdom,  where  it  has  loll  nothing  ol  its  Splendor. 
I’ll  lhew  the  Sequel  of  that  Succcllion,  when  I  (peak 
ol  the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel. 

The  Teutonics  Order,  is  a  military  religious  Order 
of  Knights,  cfiablifiied  towards  the  Clofe  ol  the  12th 
Century*,  and  thus  called,  becaiifc  confiding  principally 
of  Germans  or  Fentons. 

The  Origin,  6 7c.  of  this  Order  was  thus:  —  The 
Chriftians  under  Guy  of  Lujignan  laying  Siege  to  Acre, 
or  Aeon,  a  City  in  Syria,  on  the  Bottlers  of  the  Holy 
Land*,  at  which  Siege  were  prefent,  Philip  Augujl us 
King  o ['France,  Richard  King  ol  England,  &c.  Some 
Germans  of  Bremen  and  Lubeck ,  touch’d  with  Compal- 
lion  lor  the  Sick  and  Wounded  ol  the  Army,  who 
wanted  common  Ncceflarics,  fee  on  loot  a  Kind  of  J  Io- 
Ipiral  under  a  Tent,  which  they  made  ol  a  Ship’s  Sail  * 
and  here  betook  thcmfclvcs  to  a  charitable  Attendance 
on  the  Sick. 

This  Halted  a  Thought  eflabli filing  a  military  Or¬ 
der,  in  Imitation  of  the  Templars  and  HofpiniJIers. 

The  Delign  was  approved  by  the  Patiiauh  0 fjc- 
rujalem,  the  Archbilhops  and  Bifiiops  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Places,  the  King  of  Jerufalem,  the  Mallets  ol  the 
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of  the  Grand  Mafters  of  the  Order  of  the  Templars. 

A  Chronological  Succession  of  fome  of  the  Grand 

Mafters  of  the  Templars. 

Hugues,  Founder,  Chief,  and  firft  Grand  Matter  of 
the  Order,  lived  till  the  Year  1130. 

Fr.  Robert,  called  the  Bourgignon ,  of  the  County 
of  Guyenne ,  was  Grand  Matter  in  the  Time  of  loulques , 
King  of  Jerufalem,  from  the  Year  1131  to  1x42. 

Fr.  Bernard  de  Tremulay,  Grand  Matter,  at 
the  Time  of  the  Siege  of  Afcalon ,  who  enter’d  firft,  with 
his  Knights,  into  the  City,  through  the  Breach,  in  the 
Year  1 1 52. 

Fr.  Bertrand  de  Blancfort,  Grand  Matter,  who 
was  in  the  Chriftian  Army,  in  1156. 

Fr.  Otho  de  S.  Am  and,  who  was  in  the  firft  War 
made  in  the  Holy  Land  -,  and  remain’d  Saladin* s  Prifo- 
ner  from  the  Year  1173,  till  the  Year  1178,  when  he 
died. 

Fr.  Arnoud  de  Troyes,  who  was  at  the  Vi&ory 
of  Turbolet,  gained  againft  Saladin ,  about  the  Year  1 1 79. 
He  repaired  afterwards  into  Europe ,  and  died  at  V erona. 
The  Chronicle  of  the  Order  of  Calatrava ,  marks  in  the 
fame  Year  for  Grand  Matter  of  the  Order  of  the  Tem¬ 
plars,  in  Spain ,  Fr.  Her  min  de,  who  had  fome  Differences 
with  Fernandez  d'  Efcoza,  Grand  Matter  of  the  Order  of 
Calatrava ,  for  the  Limits  of  fome  of  their  Lands ;  but 
that  Grand  Matter  was  not  the  Chief  of  the  Order  which 
was  then  in  the  Army  of  the  Eaft. 

Fr.  Philip  de  Naples,  Grand  Matter,  in  the  Year 
1 1 80,  and  following  j  who  was  at  the  taking  of  Afcalon , 
where  he  defended ‘a  Pott  vigoroufiy,  at  the  Head  of 
his  Knights,  in  1183. 

Fr.  Girard  de  Redofert,  Grand  Matter,  in  the 
Year  1184,  till  the  Death  of  Boudain  IV.  King  of  Jeru- 
falem ,  which  happen’d  in  1186. 

Fr.  Hugues  Tabor  10,  who,  according  to  Menmens , 
on  the  Teftimony  of  Claudius  Fauchet ,  armed  Knight 
Saladin  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

We  find  in  the  Chronology  of  Calatrava ,  in  the  Year 
1210,  Fr.  Don  Gomez  Ram  ire.  Grand  Matter,  who  was 
with  his  Knights  at  the  Croifade  which  was  undertaken 
for  the  Recovery  of  Calatrava  on  the  Moors. 

In  the  Year  1218,  Don  Peter  Albitin,  is  found 
to  have  been  Grand  Matter  of  the  Templars  in  Spain, 
and  to  have  been  named  as  prefent  at  the  Donation  made 
by  King  Don  Alphonfo  of  Leon,  and  Don  Martin  Fer- 
nandez ,  Grand  Matter  of  the  Order  of  Calatrava,  and 
Nugno ,  Grand  Matter  of  the  Order  of  St.  Julian  de  Pe~ 
regro,  of  the  Ettate  of  Alcantara  ;  and  no  Body  knows 
if  he  mutt  be  confidered  as  true  Grand  Matter  and  firft 
Chief  of  the  Order,  or  as  one  of  the  Grand  Matters, 
fubordinate  to  him  who  poffeffed  that  Dignity. 

Fr.  Peter  de  Beliox,  Grand  Matter  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  in  the  Year  1261,  and  Governor  of  Ptolcmaide. 
He  patted  into  Europe  under  the  Pontificate  of  Cle¬ 
ment  IV. 

Fr.  James  de  Moi.ay,  born  in  Burgundy ,  Grand 
Matter  of  the  Order,  at  the  Time  of  its  Supprcfiion,  and 
who  was  burnt  at  Paris,  for  the  Crimes  all  the  Templars 
in  general  were  accufed  of.  He  was  arretted  at  Paris  in 
1307,  in  the  Houfe  belonging  to  the  Order,  called  till 
now,  of  their  Name  the  Temple  ;  and  it  is  pretended, 
that  he  confefled  all,  viz. 

1.  That  when  a  Knight  was  received  into  the  Order, 
lie  was  made  to  deny  Chrift,  and  to  fpit  thrice  on  a  Cru¬ 
cifix. 

2.  That  he  that  was  received,  kitted  the  Mouth  of  the 
Pcrfon  who  receiv’d  him,  then  his  Navil,  afterwards  his 
Back,  and  for  Conclufion  his  Back  fide. 

3.  That  he  was  forbidden  to  have  any  criminal  Com¬ 
merce  with  Women,  but  that  he  was  permitted  to  aban¬ 
don  himfelf  with  his  Brethren  to  the  moll  horrible,  and 
moil  infamous  Difonlers.  In  another  Information,  it  is 
laid,  that  the  Commerce  with  Women  was  forbidden 
them,  lell  it  Ihoukl  kandalizc  them. 

{y.  That  they  were  made  to  adore  a  wooden  Head, 
part  gilt,  and.Pait  lilvcr’d  ;  and  had  a  great  Beard  ; 
which  was  only  fecn  in  the  general  Chapters,  where  none 
but  the  Principals  of  the  Order  were  admitted  to  it. 

The  Pope  was  reiblved  to  content  himfelf  for  the  Pu- 
nifhmciu  of  this  Gram!  Matter,  of  Guy ,  Matter  of  Nor • 
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mandy,  and  Brother  of  the  Dauphin  0f  Au-  , 
Hugues  of  Pcraldo,  who  had  been  Intends 
nances  of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  of  a  fourth'  .  °*  the  Fi- 
poffeffed  great  Employments  in  the  Order  ^  [  al|'J 
petual  Prifon,  but  he  wanted  they  fhould^lrV per* 
lie  Id  y  their  Crimes.  He  fent  for  that  ErTeft  ,  sPuh* 
nals  to  Paris,  where  thefe  four  Knights  were 
A  Scaffold  was  eredted  before  the  Porch  of  H  ?  ™  on- 
of  our  Lady,  which  the  Cardinals  mounted  Ja  C  !Urdl 
the  Criminals  to  mount  likewife  ;  and  there  °r^erc^ 
to  them  with  a  loud  Voice,  the  Confeflinn  ''T  ^ 
made  of  the  Corruption  of  their  Order  ^ 
Sentence  which  condemned  them  all  four  ^ 

Imprifonment.  a  perpetual 


After  that  Reading,  the  Grand  Matter  and  fLn 
phin’s  Brother  afked  Leave  of  the  Cardinals  rn  r  , 
The  A  Aidants  were  much  furprized  to  hear  thp  u  ' 
proteft,  that  they  retrafted  all  they  had  Paid  bef0^ 
Judges,  and  declared  that  they  had  depofed  falfe  J  •/[ 
their  Order  ;  that  it  was  a  very  holy  Order,  andh 

all  they  had  done  was  only  to  pleafe  the  Pope  and  h 

King-,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  die  to  m *„*• 
that  T  ruth.  ntain 


The  Cardinals  extremely  difconcerted,  had  them 
ried  back  to  Prifon,  and  granted  their  Life  to  the  ^ 
others  who  had  not  retraced.  The  Grand  Matter  ^ 
the  Matter  of  Normandy ,  were  foon  afterwards  tried  and 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  the  Sentence  was  ex- 
cuted  over-againft  the  Convent  of  the  Auguftines ,  in  the 
Ifland  of  the  Palace:  Both  perfifting  in  their  Ketrada 
tion,  and  the  Grand  Matter  citing,  as  already  obfermf 
the  Pope  and  the  King  to  God’s  Tribunal.  ’ 

Thus  that  celebrated  Order,  after  it  had  flourifhed 
during  184  Years,  was  extinguifhed  throughout  all 
Chriftendom,  except  in  Germany ,  where  they,  the 
Knights,  were  abfolved  in  a  Provincial  Council. 

St.  Lazarus,  or  Lazaro,  was  a  military  Order,  in- 
ftituted  at  Jerufalem  by  the  Chriftiam  of  the  Weft 
when  they  became  Matters  of  the  Holy  Land,  whofe  Bu- 
finefs  was  to  receive  Pilgrims  under  their  Care,  guard 
them  on  the  Roads,  and  defend  them  from  the  Milts  of 
the  Mahometans. 


This  Order  was  inftituted  in  1 1 1 9.  Pope  AlemdtrW. 
confirmed  it  by  a  Bull  in  1255,  giving  it  the  Rule  of  St. 
Augufl  in . 

The  Knights  of  this  Order  being  driven  out  of  die 
Holy  Land,  Part  of  them  retired  into  France,  and  were 
eftablifhed  there  under  Louis  III.  who  bellowed  on  them 


the  County  of  Bogny,  near  Orleans,  which  is  ftill  the 
Conventual  Houfe  of  the  Order ,  of  which  I  have  the 
Honour  to  be  a  Member.  Innocent  VIII.  fupprefled  the 
Order  of  St  .Lazaro  in  Italy,  in  1490,  or  rather  united 
it  to  that  of  Malta.  Leo  X.  re-eftablilhcd  it  in  My,  in 
the  Beginning  of  the  fixteenth  Century.  In  1572,  Grt- 
gory  XIII.  united  it  in  Savoy  to  that  of  St.  Maurice,  juft 
inftituted  by  Duke  Emanuel  Philibert. 

In  France,  this  Order  was  united  to  that  of  jV.  B, 
Mount  Carmel,  in  1608  ;  and  had  fome  new  Advantages 
conferred  on  it  by  the  late  King  Louis  XIV.  The  Knight  s 
of  St.  Lazarus  arc  allowed  to  marry,  and  yet  have  I’en- 
iions  upon  Benefices. 


Note,  That  this  Order  is  confidered  as  more  anticnt 
than  the  two  former  above-mentioned,  but  as  it  was 
never  fo  famous  for  their  Feats  of  Arms,  I  only  gfvC 
it  the  third  Place  in  this  Account  of  the  Military  Or 
ders.  For  fome  Authors  pretend,  that  it  owes  its  i- 
gin  to  an  Hofpital  built  by  St.  Safi,  in  one  ot  u 
Suburbs  of  Ccjarea,  in  370  or  371,  and  that  u 


Zeal  of  St.  Baftl  was  imitated  by  fcver.il  Cities  ' 
by  his  Example,  built  Holpitals,  likewile,  and  tnaM 
the  Leprous  were  vciy  common  at  that 
could  communicate  their  Malady  by  the  hnnK  l\ 
quentation  ;  the  Ilofpitals  afiigned  to  them,  'uU  t  -, 
Jed  Maladcries ,  under  the*  T  itle  ol  Sr.  j 

that  thole  who  took  Care  ol  thole  Holpwlsim' • 
the  Rule  of  St.  Baftl  \  and  formed  an  lull 
rent  from  his  Order,  under  the  Name  oL  t-  }■' 
which  was  approved  by  Pope  Damajif  '  1,1  | 
laid  for  Truth,  with  Regard  to  the  Knigbt*.  0  •  • 
zones  in,  that  they  began  firft  by  exemlmB 
towards  t lie  poor  Leprous,  appointed  lu;  tKI 


0  R  D  E  RS. 


.  "Vmtr  the  Name  of  Hofpitallers ,  and  that  a f- 
tl0n’  Ac  Pirt  of  them,  at  the  Example  of  the 
tCKpr r  HoWdlm,  followed  the  military  Profef- 
0tn  nri  ferved  with  Honour  and  Courage  the  Chn- 
H°n’  Princes  who  conquer’d  the  Holy  Land ;  with- 
ftlffor^etting  to  pradife  Hofpftality.  This  engaged 
0U  I-*  of  ‘ Jerufalem ,  Baudoiiin  IE  Foulques ,  Amau~ 
the  n  ^  IV.  and  the  Queen  Melefinda  and  Theo- 

?  ^  rn  take  their  Order  under  their  Protection,  and  to 
.*■  vcry  large  Poflellions.  They  received  likewife 
§lVe  privileges  from  the  fovereign  Pontiffs ;  and 
h  nailed  into  Europe ,  the  Princes  of  this  Part  of  the 
Wndd  f?ave  them  •  large  Pofleflions.  Alexander  IV. 

them  under  the  Protection  of  the  Holy  See,  in 
h  Year  1257?  and  confirmed  all  the  Donations, 
^hich  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  had  made  them  in 
c>;/v  in  the  F outlie ,  in  Calabria ,  and  in  fome  other 

Provinces.  Henry  King  of  England ,  Duke  of  Anjou , 
r  d  Normandy,  Fhibaut  Earl  of  Blois,  and  feveral  o- 
a"  rs  jncreafed  their  Revenues.  But  of  all  the  Chri- 
ft'an  Princes,  there  were  none  from  whom  the  Knights 
f  St.  Lware  received  greater  Advantages,  than  from 
the  Kings  of  France :  For  having  been  expelled  from 
the  Holy  Land  in  1253,  they  followed  St.  Louis  into 
FraM?,  who,  in  Gratitude  for  the  Services  they  had 
done  him  in  the  Eaff,  confirmed  to  them  the  Dona¬ 
tions  of  the  Kings  his  PredecefTors,  put  them  in 
Pofleffion  of  feveral  Houfes,  Commanderies,  and 
pjofnjtals,  which  that  Prince  founded.  It  was  then 
they  effablifhed  the  Chief  of  their  Order  at  Boigny  near 
Orleans ,  which  had  been  given  them  ever  fince  the 
Year  n54>  by  Louis  VII.  called  the  Younger  ;  and 
that  the  Grand  Mailer  took  the  Title  of  Grand  Mailer 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Lazar e,  as  well  this  Side  as  beyond 
the  Seas;  his  JurifdiCtion  extending  not  only  on  the 
Knights  who  were  in  France ,  but  likewife  on  Fo¬ 
reigners.  Therefore  John  of  Couras ,  who  had  been 
promoted  to  that  Pod  in  1342,  by  Philip  of  Valois, 
gave  Power  in  1354,  to  Brother  John  Hallided ,  a 
Scotchman,  to  govern  in  his  Name,  as  well  in  the  fpi- 
ritual  as  the  temporal,  all  that  belonged  to  the  Order 
\w  England  and  Scotland,  on  Condition,  that  he  (houid 
remit  every  Year  to  the  Grand  Commandery  of 
Boigny,  30  Marks  Sterling  of  Silver.  King  Charles  V. 
called  the  Wife ,  having  given  the  Grand  Maderfliip  in 
1477,  to  James  de  Bernes ,  that  Grand  Maffer  gave 
to  Brother  Dominick  of  St.  Roy,  the  Commandery  of 
Stringon  in  Hungary ,  and  conftitutcd  him  his  Vicar 
General  in  that  Kingdom,  on  Condition  to  afiift  at 
the  general  Chapters  at  Boigny ,  and  to  bring  along 
with  him  40  Marks  of  fine  Silver. 

The  Knights  of  Lazar e,  made  antiently  folemn  Vows, 
and  there  were  even  Nuns  of  that  Order ,  and  there  is  yet 
a  Monaftcry  of  them  in  Switzerland.  It  is  pretended, 
that  the  Knights  of  St.  Lazare  did  not  begin  to  wear  the 
Crols  with  eight  Points,  before  the  End  of  the  fifteenth 
Century ;  or  the  Beginning  of  the  fixteenth.  The  mod 
sntient  Monument  which  can  fhew  which  was  the  Habit 
°1  thofe  antient  Knights,  is  found  in  the  Com- 
mandcry  of  Qratcmont ,  where  at  the  Foot  of  an  Image  of 
'i/mtony  in  Relievo,  placed  on  a  Kind  of  Column, 
arc  feen  live  Knights  of  St.  Lazarus  kneeling,  armed  with 
juraflis,  and  a  Chaplain  of  the  fame  Order ,  having  ail 
a  long  black  Mantle,  on  which  is  a  fimple  Crofs,  a  little 
loomed  at  the  Extremities,  but  that  which  is  on  their 

,  's  diflerent,  in  that  it  is  a  little  longer  at  the  Foot, 

^  terminates  into  a  Point. 

f(i  01  'n  it  was  but  towards  the  End  of  that  Cen- 
■7,  or  at  the  Beginning  of  the  following,  after  Pope 
'  ^'Oftabiilhed  the  Order  of  St.  Lazarus  in  Italy, 

!at  t  ie  Knights  ot  that  Order  took  the  Crofs  with  eight 
*or  in  the  Privileges  of  the  Order  printed  at  Rome, 
’Y  >,  there  is  a  Vignette,  where  are  feen  feveral 
J;lvine  a  Heard,  and  receiving  the  Crols 

tliTr  }' 1  aiK^  a  Sword  Horn  the  Pope’s  Hand;  and 
c  Rights  have  a  black  Gown  with  large  Sleeves, 

i.kcv-'r.1,0^  tWll!\  Points  on  the  Bread.  There  is 
Vc.ii'1  °  I"' t  France's  Library,  a  Print  of  the 

leprefents  the  diflcrcnc  Orders,  who 

USr  ?tlC  Ul^  Huguftin,  where  is  feen  a  Knight 

'  L<lza''<>  with  filch  a  Gown. 
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Note,  That  here  follows  a  Chronological  Succcfhov  of  the 

Grand  Mafters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Lazar  The  fi-ft 

Column  contains  the  Years  of  Chrift,  the  fecond,  the 

Names  of  the  Grand  Matters,  &c.  and  the  third,  the 
Years  of  their  Madcrfhip. 

Chronological  Succession  of  the  Grand  Madcrs  of 

the  Order  of  St.  Laza  r  b. 


1490 


1503 


1512 


I5H 


1521 


*534 


535 


M36 


1553 


1557 


15% 


1 575 
1580 

1630 

1637 

l675 


1732 


Peter  d’Aubusson,  Grand  Mad.  of  Rhodes, 
and  Grand  Mader  of  Sr.  Lazare ,  by  the  IJ- 

a  n*0n  mac^c  *n  I49°-  Pie  died  in  1503. 

A 1  m e  r  i  c  d  Am  b  a c,  Grand  Mader o [Rhodes, 
and  of  St.  Lazare,  died  in  1512. 
Guy^/Blancfort,  Grand  Mader o f Rhodes, 

and  of  St.  Lazare ,  died  in  the  Year  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Fabricius  de  Caretto,  Grand  Mader  of 

Rhodes,  and  of  St.  Lazare,  died  in  1521. 

Philip  de  Villiers,  Grand  Mader  of 

Rhodes,  afterwards  of  Malta,  and  of  St. 
Lazare,  died  in  1  534. 

Perin  de  Pont,  Grand  Mader  of  Malta, 
and  of  St.  Lazare,  died  in  1535.  ? 

D  j  d  j  e  r  of  S r.  J  a  l  l  n ,  Grand  Mader  of  Mal¬ 
ta,  and  of  St.  Lazare,  died  in  1536. 

John  Diomede,  Grand  Mader  of  Malta,  and 
of  St.  Lazare ,  died  in  1553. 

Claudius  de  la  Sancle,  Grand  Mader 

of  Malta,  and  of  Sc.  Lazare,  died  in 

T  1557. 

John  de  laValette,  Grand  Mader  of 
Malta ,  and  of  St.  Lazare,  till  the  Separa¬ 
tion  made  of  thofe  two  Orders  in  1565. 
Jeannot  de  Castillon,  Grand  Mader  of 
St.  Lazare ,  eleCted  by  the  Pope,  till  the 
Ceffion  he  made  of  that  Dignity  to  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy. 

Emanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  died 
in  1580. 

Charles  Emanuel  1.  Duke  of  Savoy,  died 
in  1630. 

Victor  Amadous  1.  Duke  of  Savoy,  died 
in  1637. 

Charles  Emanuel  II.  Duke  of  Savoy,  died 

in  1675. 

Victor  Amadous,  Duke  of  Savoy ,  King 
of  Sardinia ,  died  in  1732. 

Charles  Emanuel  III.  King  of  Sardinia, 
one  of  the  greated  Princes  of  this  Age. 


*3 


9 


8 


*3 


l7 


4 


8 


10 


5 


50 


7 
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Note,  That,  by  what  I  have  faid  of  the  SucccfTion  of 
the  Grand  Maders  of  St.  Lazare,  in  France,  ever 
fince  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  fupprefled  in  Italy,  in  1490. 
That  Father  Bonani  is  millaken  in  his  Catalogue  of 
the  Military  Orders ,  when  lie  fays,  that  after  the  Sup- 
preffion  of  that  Order ,  its  Memory  was  darken’d  by 
Degrees  in  France  ;  fince  it  has  always  fubfided  in  that 
Kingdom,  where  it  has  lod  nothing  ol  its  Splendor. 
I’ll  lhew  the  Sequel  of  that  Succefiion,  when  I  fpcak 
of  the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel. 

The  Teutonics  Order,  is  a  military  religious  Order 
of  Knights,  cfiablifhed  towards  the  Clofe  of  the  12th 
Century;  and  thus  called,  becaule  confiding  principally 
of  Germans  or  Fentons. 

The  Origin,  &V.  of  this  Order  was  thus: — The 
Chridians  under  Guy  of  Lufignan  laying  Siege  to  Acre , 
or  Aeon ,  a  City  in  Syria ,  on  the  Borders  ol  the  Holy 
Land ;  at  which  Siege  were  prefen t,  Philip  Auguftus 
King  of  France ,  Richard  King  ol  England,  &c.  Some 
Germans  of  Bremen  and  Lubeck,  touch’d  with  Com  pa  I- 
fion  for  the  Sick  and  Wounded  of  the  Army,  who 
wanted  common  Nccefiuries,  fee  on  loot  a  Kind  of  1  lo- 
fpital  under  a  Tent,  which  they  made  of  a  Ship’s  Sail ; 
and  here  betook  thcmlelves  to  a  charitable  Attendance 
on  the  Sick. 

'Phis  Halted  a  Thought  cdablifiiing  a  military  Or¬ 
der,  in  Imitation  of  the  Templars  and  Hofpitallers. 

The  Delign  was  approved  by  the  Patriarch  of  Jc- 
rujalem ,  the  Archbilhops  and  Bifiiops  ol  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Places,  the  King  of  J  cruft  Urn,  the  Mailers  of  the 

S  N  Temple, 
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Temple,  ant!  of  the  Hofpital,  and  the  merman  Lords,  and 
Prelates,  then  in  the  Holy  Land,  £*.  and,  by  common 
Confent,  Frederick  Duke  of  Suable,  who  was  then  at 
their  Head,  lent  Embaffadors  to  his  Brother Henry, 
King  of  the  Remans,  to  iollicit  the  Pope  to  confirm  the 

nL'ca/ixtus  III.  who  then  governed  the  Church,  granted 
it  by  a  Bull  of  the  2  }d  of  February,  1192  ;  and  the 
new  Order  was  called,  The  Order  of  Teutonick  Knights 

of  the  Heuf!  of  St.  Mary  of  Jerufalem. 

Tlv  Pope  granted  them  all  the  Privileges  of  the  Tem¬ 
plars,  'and  the  Ilofpi.allcrs  of  St.  John-,  excepting  that 

Prelates  -,  and  that  they  fhould  pay  Titne  of  what  they 

^°Thc  hr  ft  M after  of  the  Order  Tlcnry  JFaipot, defied 
during  the  Time  of  the  Siege  of  Acre  alter  the  1  along 
of  that  City,  put-chafed  a  Garden,  wherein  he  built  a 
Church,  and  an  Hofpital,  which  was  the  hrft  Houle  o 
the  Teutonick  Order.— Such  is  the  Account  given  by 

Peter  of  Daijbourg,  a  Prieft  of  this  Order. 

Jacques  de  Vitry  differs  a  little  therefrom  and  relates 

that  the  Teutonick  Order  was  eftablilhed  at  JcrttJala 

before  the  City  oi  Acre  was  befieged. 

Thefc  two  Opinions  llartnoch,  in  Ins  Notes  on  VmJ- 
bowrg,  reconciles,  by  faying,  that  the  Order  was  hrft  in- 

that  it  was  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and 
the  Princes,  at  the  Siege  of  Acre  -,  and  that  alter  t 
Taking  that  City  it  was  become  fo  conftderable,  tout  it 

was  known  all  over  the  World.  ,  c  n. 

If  it  be  true,  that  it  was  a  private  Perfon  who  hrlt 

fet  on  foot  the  Order,  and  that  thole  People  of  Bremen 
and  Lubeck  only  joined  with  them,  as  lome  Authois  a  - 
l'ert,  we  do  not  know  the  precife  Year  of  its  Origin. 

The  Order  made  no  great  Progreis  under  die  three 

hrft  Grand  Mailers  ;  but  under  the  fourth,  Herman  de 
Suiza,  it  became  very  powerful  -,  infomuch  that  Conrad 
Puke  of  Mczavia  and  Citjavia ,  about  the  Year  1230, 
font  an  Embaffy  to  him,  to  follicit  his  Priendflup  and 
AlTiftancc,  offering  him  and  his  Order  the  Provinces  of 
Culmcs  and  Livonia,  with  all  the  Lands  they  could  re- 
cover  from  rhe  idolatrous  Pruffiians,  who  hairajTcd  him 
exceedingly  by  their  continual  Incurfions,  and  again 
whom  he  intended  this  new  Militia  •,  his  ownKwgbtsof 
the  Order  of  Cbrifi,  or  of  Bobrin ,  mftitutcd  for  the  like 

Purpole,  being  found  too  weak. 

Be  Saha  accented  the  Donation  •,  and  Gregory  IX. 
confirmed  it;  and  to  aid  the  Knights  in  reducing  the 
Pnffiians,  Innocent  IV.  pnbhlhcd  a  Croifadc.— With  this 
Help,  in  a  Year’s  Time,  they  fubdued  the  Provinces  of 
l  Far  mi  a ,  Natbomgia ,  and  Barth/a  \  the  Inhabitants 
whereof  renounced  the  Worfhip  of  the  Idols  ;  and  in 
the  Cm  life  of  fifty  Years  more,  they  reduced  all  l  utjjw , 

j.ivvnia ,  Samogu'ia,  Pomerania,  &c. 

In  1204,  Duke  Albert  had  loimded  the  Order  o 

•^oerd- Bearers,  Port-Glaives,  which  now  became  united 

m  the  ci  cut  on  it  k  Knights,  and  the  Union  was  approved 

bv  Popo  Gregory  IX.  .  ~  , 

irAdcmar  111.  King  of  Ik, murk  Mid  10  the  Order 

province  of  I  d -in,  the  City  ol  A  crv.i,  mid  ll'ejjciu- 

and  fome  other  Provinces 

A  new  Union,  feme  Tunc  afterwards,  occafioncd 
,rtc.u  DivifioiV'  and  'Doubles  in  the  Order  :  It  was  with 


even  procured  himfelf  to  be  treated  with  Honours  • 
rendered  to  the  greatefl  Princes.  0rv 

4  Divifions  being  got  into  the  Order,  the  Kim*  of  p 
land  made  their  Advantage  of  them:  The  PrvpJ.. 

volted  to  them  ;  and  after  feveral  Wars  betwet*  k 
Knights  and  the  poles,  the  former  yielded  r0  V‘lc 
Cafimir  the  upper  Pruffia,  and  did  Homage  to  ]iUT1  p 
the  lower.  1  i0i 


LUw  iW  »»  • 

Laflly,  at  the  Time  Luther  did  fet  all  Gerrea? 
Flames,  Albert  Marquis  of  Brandenbourg ,  then"  ( ’{  * 
Mailer,  turning  Lutheran,  renounced  ‘the  Dia(llty^  : 
Grand  Mafler,  diffolved  the  Commanderies,  an  a*  l 

the  Knights  our  of  Pruffia.  ‘ 


Mofl  of  the  Knights  followed  his  Example,  aivi  . 
braced  Luthcranifm  :  The  reft  of  their  Order 
ferred  thcmfelves  to  Margentheim,  or  M&rUndaW 
Franconia ,  where  they  ftill  remain.  !l 

They  there  ele&ed  Waller  of  Cranberg  their  Gra  : 
Mafler,  formed  a  Procefs  againft  Albert ,  and  th/j.^ 
peror  put  him  to  the  Ban  of  the  Empire  The  Ordci" 
however,  could  never  recover  their  Domains;  but  arc 
now  little  more  than  the  Shadow  of  what  they  formerly 
were,  having  only  three  or  four  Commanderies,  fare** 
fufficient  for  the  ordinary  Subfiflence  of  the’ Grand 
Mafler  and  his  Knights. 

The  Officers  of  the  Teutonick  Order ,  when  in  its  Splen¬ 
dor,  were  the  Grand  Mafler,  who  reiided  at  Marten, 
bourg  *,  under  him  were  the  grand  Commander;  thV 
grand  Marfhal,  who  had  his  Refidence  at  Ksningjkrg. 
the  grand  Hofpitaller,  who  refided  at  Elbhg  .  tjle‘ 
Draper,  who  took  Care  to  furnifh  the  Habits;  thcTrea- 
lurer,  who  lived  at  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Mafler  • 
and  feveral  Commanders,  as  thofe  of  Horn,  Cuhnt\ 
Brandenbourg ,  Koningjberg ,  Filing,  &r. 

They  had  alfo  their  Commanders  of  particular C; idles 
and  Fortreffes  ;  Advocates,  Provcditors,  Intendants  of 
Mills,  Provifions,  13 c. 

IVaiffielius  in  his  Annals  fays,  they  had  2$  Com¬ 
manders  of  Cities,  46  of  Caflles,  Si  Hofpitailers,  5: 
Mailers  of  Convents,  40  Stewards,  37  Provcditors, 
Mailers  of  Mills,  700  Brothers  or  Knights  to  take  the 
Field,  162  Brothers  of  the  Choir,  or  Priefts,  6200  Ser¬ 
vitors  or  Domefticks,  t3c. 

Note,  That  here  follows  a  concife  Delcription  of  tli: 
antient  Obfervanccs  of  the  Teutonick  Order ,  before 
Ambition  was  introduced  into  it. 

1.  To  hinder  the  Knights  from  finning  againft  th- 
Chaility  they  had  vowed,  their  Rule  forbids  them  all 
Sort  of  Convocation  with  Women,  Specially  young 
ones ;  and  a  Knight  was  not  even  allowed  to  kifs  his 

own  Mother,  in  fainting  her. 

2.  They  profefled  fo  great  a  Poverty,  that  they  could 

have  nothing  in  Property  without  the  Grand  Maker’s, 
or  the  other  Superior’s  Leave  :  1  herctore  they  could 
have  no  Trunk,  or  Box,  with  a  Lock  to  it,  for  fear  they 
fhould  be  fufpc&cd  of  hiding  Money,  or  locking  up 
fomc  other  Thing  forbidden  by  the  Rule.  What  they 
polMed  was  only  in  the  Name  of  the  Order,  wot  t.v: 
Chapter  ;  and  that  only  to  di (tribute  it  to  the  lour,  01 
to  the  Sick,  or  to  thofe  of  the  Order  who  wanted  it. 

3.  Some  Authors  fay,  that  their  ink  GraniUWvi. 

order’d  them  to  recite  every  Day,  and  every 
hundred  Times  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Symta  o  u 
A po flics,  and  the  Ave  Maria  \  but  theRuk  du  1. 

der  fo  great  a  Number.  , 

a,  Their  Cells  were  always  to  be  left  open,  tn.it  • 

thing  fhould  be  hid  from  the  Sight  ol  the  Supmoi, «... 
MalKr  of  all  Pruflia,  built  the  Ci-  was  commonly  .C—to, .  Convf|lli  i: 

t'. 14  n,;K;,  i  iS-/* 

\  !ei  nViUt  d  to  add  to  the  Amis  ol  die  Order  the  lmpo 
1  j ,il  p'.agle  ;  and  St.  l.cuis,  in  1  allowed  them  to 


If  ytr 


mi.  ml ,ps  and  Caiuins  of  Pruffia  and  Livonia,  who 
hereupon  took  tlv  1  Lbit  ol'  die  ■ieiilomck  Order,  and 
jluuvd  the  Sovi-uii'iiiy  with  the  kiff'lus,  m  their  re- 


d'lart*  i  tin-  l  luUiies  de  l  is, 

Afur  the  Liiy  At  re  had  been  ucovcred  by  the  lnii- 

Ads  die  (hand  Mailer  ol  the  Teutonick  Order  removed 

hR  Scat  bom  that  City  to  Mari  an  bourg.  —  As  the  Order 

i. v.  in  Bower,  the  Knights  took  more  State  on  them*, 

and  at  length,  inllead  of  knars,  Brothers,  as  at  hrft, 

would  be  <  ailed  Lords.  And  though  t  he  Grand  Mallei 

( onuuP  YMuoa,  of  Rofinflein,  oppuied  this  Innovation, 

1 4l,  Suudfot  Cnnudc  U'aUcrod  not  only  approved  it,  buL 

i 


Honour  of  the  twelve  Apofllcs,  and  Jr  ^  e  ^ 
■prodc,  nineteenth  (hand  Mailer,  ordci  ( ,  Ll* 
twelve  Knights,  there  ffiould  be  hx  Clup.  • 
were  about  forty  of  thofc  Sorts  ol  C  onvents , 
times  feveral  ol  them  in  the  lame  l  au.  .•  (  il.: 

6.  Their  Bed  was  only  buaw  m  a 

Cloth.  .  M  y 

7.  Their  Arms  were  neither  ro  be  gik  ^  ^ 

H.  The  Age  appointed  Uy  the  Kuh,  Sl!«;;u’ 

n  into  l lie  Order  was  iilieen  ;  alu  .. 


fion  into  me  uraer  w.r.  . .  ,  j:,,,; 

were  to  be  ilmnp  and  robull  t(> 

ol  the  War. 


n. 


Tie 


ORDERS. 


This  Order  was  divided  like  that  of  Malta ,  into 
9*  £jafles  viz.  of  Knights ,  Chaplains ,  and  Servant - 
There  were  alfo  married  Men,  who  were  per- 
^  |  as  in  the  Order  of  Malta ,  to  wear  half  Croffes. 
tfltrej  found  that  there  were  befkles  Nuns  of  that  Order. 
^nL  1  Dignities  of  the  Order  were,  as  already  men- 
1n  a  Commander ,  a  Grand  Mcrjhal ,  a  Grand 

t:on  c  ’  ,j.r  a  Draper,  and  a  Treafurer ,  who  had  every 
HyP1  ^  5  particular  Employment.  —  The  Grand  Com  - 

onC ,  .  Drefided  at  all  the  Councils,  and  governed 
^  province  in  the  Grand  Matter’s  Abfence :  He  had 
^  I  Vocflion  on  the  Treafure,  on  the  Corn,  and  on  the 
[If  rVuion  *,  and  the  Brethren’s  Chaplains,  and  Servants 
1  Xms,  who  lived  in  the  firtt  Convent,  were  to  obey 
V  __The  Grand  MarfhaVs  Office  was  to  provide  all 
^'tn'  s  neceflary  for  the  W ar  ;  therefore  all  the  Knights 

I  ,  t0  0bey  him  in  the  Grand  Matter’s  Abfence  ;  he 
fCrijjh  them  their  Arms  and  Horfes,  which  notwith- 
fn,-  o-  jie  was  not  allowed  to  buy  without  the  Grand 
Matter’s  Leave.  Without  the  fame  Leave,  he  could 
otdifmifs  any  Knight  from  the  Army,  or  attempt  to 
licrht  L  Time  of  Peace  the  Grand  Commander  had  the 
precedency  of  him  ;  but  in  Time  of  War  he  preceded 
die  Grand  Commander.  The  Grand  Hofpi taller  had  the 
Care  ot  the  Poor,  and  of  all  the  Ho/pitals,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  inferior  Hofpitallers.  He  was  not  obliged 
co  account  for  the  Expcnces  he  made,  -and  when  he 
wanted  Money,  or  other  Things  necefiary  for  the  Hofpi- 
tals  and  the  Poor,  the  Grand  Commander  was  to  fupply 
him  with  them.  —  The  Draper  had  the  Care  of  the  Ha¬ 
bits  of  the  Brethren.  If  a  Piece  of  Cloth  was  given  to  a 
Kniahr,  he  could  not  keep  it  without  the  Draper's 
Leave.  If  the  Piece  of  Cloth  given  was  enough  for  two 
Mantles,  he  kept  half  of  it  for  himfelf,  and  gave  the  other 
half  to  the  Draper ;  who  was  alfo  to  furnifh  the  Knights 
who  were  fent  from  one  Convent  to  another,  with  what 
was  necefiary  for  their  Journey,  and  the  Treafurer,  to 
be  always  ready  to  diftributc  what  was  neceflary,  lived 
always  at  the  Grand  Matter’s  Court ;  to  whom  the  great 
Officers  were  obliged  to  give  every  Month,  their  Accounts 

of  the  Expences  they  had,  except  the  Grand  Hofpitaller. 

% 

iYf/f,  That  the  Eledlion  of  the  Grand  Maftcr  was  made 
during  that  flourifliing  State  of  the  Order  in  the 
following  Manner. 

The  Grand  Master,  on  his  Death-bed,  could  give 
to  what  Knight  he  pleafed,  the  Ring  and  Seal  of  his  Dig¬ 
nity,  to  deliver  it  to  his  Succefibr.  He  that  was  in¬ 
truded  with  that  Depojitum ,  was  declared  Vicegerent, 
and  govern’d  the  Order  till  the  Election  j  but  if  that 
Knight  was  not  agreeable  to  the  whole  Chapter,  another 
waschofen  after  the  Grand  Maftcr  s  Death. 

1  hat  Vicegerent  informed  of  that  Death  the  provin¬ 
cial  Mate,  and  fixed  a  Day  for  the  Election,  that  thole 
provincial  Matters,  with  one  or  two  Knights  who  were 
to  he  eleded,  might  be  prefen t. 

During  that  Time,  all  the  Cloaths  of  the  Dcccafed 
(■rend  M djlcr  were  dittributed  to  the  Poor,  one  of  whom 
as  fed  during  a  whole  Year,  which  was  alfo  p radi  i  fed 
wiring  forty  Days,  at  the  Death  of  every  Knight. 

I  he  Day  of  the  Election  happening,  the  Mats  was 
celebrated,  after  which,  the  Statutes  of  the  Order  were 

Brethren  recited  fifteen  Times  the  Lord’s 
ten,  and  afterwards  thirteen  Poor  were  fed.  The 
■ugvrcnr,  with  the  Content  of  the  Aficmbly,  clc&cd 

II  night  to  be  Commander  of  the  Electors.  That  Com- 
nuiuier  tiled  to  take  another  Knight  for  his  ColJcguc  ; 
'wu1  two  a  third  •,  and  thofc  three  a  fourth,  and  always 

,nB  ro  the  Number  of  thirteen.  Among  thofc 

‘in- n'\ t^crc  wt*rc  a  Chaplain,  eight  Knights,  and 
1  'others  Servants,  all  of  different  Provinces. 

J  the  Klcdtion,  the  Vicegerent  conduced  to  the 
_  ',r>  die  new  Grand  Maftcr  \  to  whom  after  he  had 
Moeiucd  the  Obligations,  or  Duties  of  his  Employ- 

tciv.’i  \\  (  e^VL*r’B  the  Ring  and  Seal,  which  he  had  re- 
ct  l0,n  tote  Grand  Maftcr ,  and  kitted  him. 

^re  Allows  the  Ceremonies  which  arc  ttill 
^ived  at  the  Inflallation  of  a  Grand  Maftcr  of  the 
1  Order,  according  to  Henry  Lour . 

du.He, I  k at  ^todled  for  that  Dignity,  is  con- 

Y  *dl  the  Knights  prefen t,  to  the  great  Chapel  ; 


where  being  arrived,  he  feats  himfelf  in  a  Chair,  before 

which  is  a  Pulpit,  cover’d  with  black  Silk,  and  placed 

at  five  I  aces  Di fiance  from  the  great  Altar.  Then  all 

the  Bells  are  rung,  and  the  Prieft  who  officiates  with  the 

Deacon,  fets  the  Te  Dcam ,  which  is  continued  by  the 

Choir,  and  followed  by  the  Litanies,  accompanied  with 

lmtrumcnts  ;  which  ended,  the  Prieft,  before  he  bcojns 

Mafs,  addrefles  to  the  new  defied,  the  followtno- 
Words :  & 

Molt  excellent  Prince,  this  Day  you  arc  to  receive  the 
Marks  of  the  Grand  Mafterjhip  of  die  illuttrious  Teutonic!: 
U/c,a,  and  intruded  with  the  Government  thereof,  it  is 
proper  we  fhoukl  humbly  give  you  fonie  Advices  on  that 

Employment,  &c. 

T  he  Difcoui  fe  ended,  the  Prieft  reads  feveral  Prayers, 

at  the  End  whereof,  he  gives  the  Croft  of  Pruftia  to  tiie 

Grand  Maftcr  •,  then  reads  other  Prayers,  which  concluded, 

the  Keys  and  the  Seal  are  deliver’d  to  him  j  and  after  fe- 

vera  other  Prayers,  the  Mafs  of  the  Holy  Croft  begins, 

which  ended,  the  Mufick  fings  the  BencdMus  Domintis 
Deus  Jfrael. 

Betides  the  Vows  of  detendins;  the  Church,  thefe 
Knights  are  obliged  to  make  that  of  Chattity 

The  antient  Habit  of  the  Grand  M„JUr,  was  a  Ions; 
black  Cloak  of  woollen  Cloth,  reaching  down  to  the 
L-'eet,  winch  Augtifiin  Maximilian  Mcrbofen  believes  to 
have  been  rather  a  Mamie  of  Parade,  than  the  llabit  of 
the  Order. 

The  antient  Habit  of  the  Knights  confided  of  a  white 
fhort  Doublet,  with  a  black  Croft  on  the  Bread  chared 
v/ith  another  Crofs  Argent.  But  on  the  left  Side  of  their 
Cloak  they  had  a  black  Crofs  with  eight  Points. 

At  prefent  they  wear  over  their  common  Cloaths,  a 
white  Mantle,  on  which,  on  the  left  Side,  is  a  black 
Crofs,  orled  Argent.  The  Cloak  of  the  Knights  reaches 
no  farther  than  the  Middle  of  the  Leg. 

Note,  That  next  follows  a  Chronological  Succcftion  of  the 
Grand  Matters  of  the  Teutonick  Order ,  according  to 
the  Abbot  Giuftiniani.  The  firtt  Column  contains 
the  Number  of  Grand  Matters  ;  the  lecond  the  Tears 
of  Chrift ;  the  third,  their  rcfpcctive  Names,  Cfr. 
and  the  fourth,  their  Years  of  Matterfliip. 

Chronological  Succession  of  the  Grand  Mast  ers 

of  the  Teutonick.  Order. 
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3 


5 


6 


7 


8 
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1190 


1 200 
1206 


12 10 
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1252 


1263 


**  75 


12S3 
1  290 


Henry  of  Walpot,  firtt  Grand  Ma¬ 
tter  of  the  Hofpital,  and  Order  of 
St.  Mary  of  "Jerttf client,  on  Mount 
Sion,  built  by  King  Baudouin . 

Otho  of  Careen  of  Bremen, 

Henr^  or  according  to  others,  Her¬ 
man  deBra  t,  oi '  yll face,  died  at 
Ptolemaide. 

Herman  de  Saltza,  or  Galta, 
according  to  feme  Moderns,  who 
undertook  the  Conquett  of  Pruftia. 

Some  put  for  fifth  Grand  Maftcr , 
Henry  of  llohcnloc;  but  as  the 
Chattlur  docs  not  mention  him  in 
the  lift  cry  of  that  Order ,  print¬ 
ed  in  1680,  we'll  leave  him  out 
likewife. 

Conrad,  Landgrave  of  'Thuringia , 
ettablitticcl  Grand  Matter  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  died  at  Mar- 
ping  in  llrJJ'e. 

Popp  e  d’O.ste  rn,  or  d’Obti:  rlinc, 
whom  his  great  Age  obliged  to  ab¬ 
dicate. 

Hannon,  or  John  Ano erii auskm, 
or  San  coiiaus  y.  n,  or  Z  a  n  t;  1:  11  - 
hausen. 

1 1  v  k  man,  or  Hot  m  a  m  Held  u  v n - 
<;en,  died  at  Totin',  where  lie  jc- 
filled. 

Bu  lU'M  A  H  D  of  Sen  I’N  1)  EN. 

Conrad  I;u  ecu  twang  cm  ,  who 
ettahltfiied  his  Rrlidemc  at 
Prague. 
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ORDERS. 


Godefroi,  or  Geoffroi,  Count  of 
Hohenloe ,  built  Marienbarg  in  Pr tif¬ 
fin,  and  abdicated  in  1302. 

Sigefroi  of  Feuchtwangen,  tran- 

fported  the  Seat  of  the  Grand  Ma¬ 
tters  to  Marpurg  in  Ilejfe ,  then  to 
Maricnbourg  in  Prujfia. 

Conrad,  or,  according  to  others, 
Charles  Beffat  or  Beffut,  of 
Treves. 

Wernere,  or  Warenare  D’Or- 
selim,  or  Arsel,  or  according  to 
others  Werselen,  killed  by  a 
Knight. 

Ludere,  Duke  of  Brunfwick ,  con¬ 
quered  a  great  Part  of  Great  Poland 
on  the  Co  Jacks. 

Dieter  1  c.  Count  of  Oldcnbourg ,  or 
according  to  others  Theodor ick. 
of  Altembourg . 

Ludolfe  Koenig,  or  Coning,  of 
We  irau. 

Henry  Dusmer,  or  Dusner,  of 
Alfebcrg . 

WrNRic,  or  Verne  1  c,  of  Keciprede 
or  Canippenrodc. 

Conrad  Zolner,  of  Rodenftain. 

Conrad  o  iValenrode,  or  V air  ode. 

Conrad  of  Jemgingen,  or  Latngingen. 

Ulric  of  Jemgingen ,  Conrad's  Bro¬ 
ther,  killed  in  a  Battle  againft  Ja- 
gellon  King  of  Poland. 

Henry  of  Plowen ,  or  Plot  ten,  de- 
pofed. 

Michael  Chuchenmusyer  ,  of 
Sternberg ,  depofed  likewife. 

Paul  Bellizare,  or  Belnitzer, 
or  as  others  write  it,  Belligere 
of  Rufdorff. 

Conrad  D'  Erlichfhaufcn. 

Louis,  Son  of  Conrad  d'  Er  lie  hjhaufen, 
under  whom  Part  of  Prujfia  patted 
under  the  Obedience  of  the  Crown 
of  Poland. 

Henry  of  Plaven ,  or  P lavender. 

Henry  Resfle  o {'  Richtenberg. 

Martin  Trusches  of  Wcjhaufen , 
or  according  to  others  Trachese 
of  Werfjaufcn. 

John  of  Tiejfen ,  othcrwifeD/V/>c//,  con¬ 
federate  with  the  King  of  Poland. 

Frederick  Duke  of  Saxony,  Land¬ 
grave  of  Thuringia ,  and  Marquis 
of  Mifnia . 

Albert,  Marquis  of  Brandcbourg, 
who  embraced  Luthcranifni,  and 
render’d  himfelf  Matter  of  Prujfia. 

Walter*'  of  Crow  berg,  who  efla- 
bl itticd  the  Seat  ol  the  Grand  Ma¬ 
tter  at  Mergcnthc'm  in  Germany , 
where  it  has  continued  ever  fince. 

Woi.fang  Sou  rear,  or  Scutsper, 
called  Mi fc  hi  ling. 

G k o r a  v.  Hundt  of  Wcnkhcin. 

Henry  O in: n  11  au.se n,  or  Bo  be  n- 
iiaushn,  renounced  the  Admini- 
11  ration  in  1585,  and  the  Grand 
Mallerfhip  in  1  590. 

I\  1  a x  i  m  ilian,  Archduke  of  Aujlria. 

Charles,  Archduke  of  Aujlria. 

John  Eustac  n i us,  of  JP'eJl crtiac . 

John  G  asp  a  k  d,  of  Stadion. 

Leopold  William,  Archduke  of 
Aujlria. 

Ci  1  a  r  i.  es  J os f  ph,  Archduke  of  Au¬ 
jlria,  elected  by  three  Bailiffs  or 
Directors  of  the  Order.  ■ 

John  C.i  asp  a  r  ,  of  Am pr  ingen,  the  latt 
ol  that  1  loufe. 

L.o u  is  A  n ton  v,  Prince  of  Neubourg , 
Son  of  the  Duke  and  Elector  Count 
Palatine  of  1  he  Rhine. 
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The  Order  of  CalaTrava,  was  inftituted  * 
by  Sane  ho  III.  King  of  Cajlilc ,  on  the  following  n ^ 
fion  :  The  Moors  going  to  attack  the  Citv  C  1  UcCa' 
and  the  Templers  who  held  it,  furrenderine 
the  King,  on  a  Sufpicion  of  their  Inability  to  def  ?  t0 
Diego  Velafquex,  a  Cijiercian  Monk,  but  a  Man  ofo ^ 
lity,  perfuaded  Raymond  Abbot  of  Fitero,  a  Mo  iv 
of  Cifter dans ^  to  beg  Calatrava  of  the  King, 
rained  it,  and  Raymond  and  Diego  put  themfelyes  ^ 
being  followed  by  a  great  Number  of  People  wha  ^ lt; 
them  out  of  Zeal  for  the  Defence  of  Calatrava 
Moors  abandoning  the  Enterprize,  many  of  thofe  ^ 
came  to  the  Defence  of  the  City  entered  the  Ord  - 
the  C ft er clans  *,  and  that  under  a  Habit  more  fa  c* 
military,  than  monaftick  Exercifes.  Accordingly  j 
began  to  make  Incurfions  on  the  Moors ;  which  w  l 
Rife  of  the  Order  of  Calatrava.  as  r‘lc 

The  firft  Grand  Matter  was  Garcias ;  under  wh  r 
Government  the  Order  was  confirmed  by  Alexander  m 
in  1164.  In  1489,  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  with  th' 
Confent  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  reunited  the  Grand  M & 
fterfhip  of  Calatrava  to  the  Spanijk  Crown  j  f0  tjjat 

Kings  of  Spain  are  now  perpetual  Adminiftrators  thereof 
Though  the  General  of  the  Cijiercian  Monks,  and  f 
the  Bernardins ,  ftile  themfelvcs  general  Superiors  of 
Calatrava. 

Note ,  That  here  follows  an  Abridgment  of  the  antieiy 
Rule  of  the  Order  of  Calatrava ,  of  the  ancient  Cere' 
monies  ufed  in  the  Reception  of  the  Grand  Mailer* 
Knights,  G?c.  and  a  chronological  Succeflion  of  the 
Grand  Matters:  Together  with  the  Inftitution  of  die 
Nuns ,  or  Chevalierejfes  of  that  Order. 

As  the  Knights  of  Calatrava ,  at  the  Beginning  of 
their  Inftitution,  lived  in  part  as  Ecclefiafticks,  and  in 
part  as  Laicks  •,  they  were  always  obliged  to  attift  at 
the  divine  Service;  and  in  time  of  War,  ufed  to  take 
Arms  againft  the  Moors. — The  Archbifhop  0f  Toledo 
on  account  of  the  Victory  of  Las  Novas ,  they  gained 
in  1212,  Ipeakfi  of  them  thus:  ‘  At  the  fame  Time 
‘  they  are  employed  in  praifing  God  by  Canticks,  and 
4  offer  him  their  Sighs  and  Tears  ;  they  likewife  take 
4  the  Sword  in  Defence  of  their  Country.  Their  Food 
4  is  very  fimple,  and  their  Habit  a  coarfe  woollen  Stuff, 

4  They  exercife  themfelves  by  a  continual  DifcipJinc, 

4  and  Silence  accompanies  all  their  Adions. 

In  fad,  the  Hiftorians  of  that  Order  fay,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  wear  none  but  woollen  Shirts ;  that  their 
Tunicks  were  to  be  made  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  not  to 
hinder  them  from  mounting  a  Horfe  ;  that  their  Cloaks 
fhould  be  lined  with  Lamb-fkins  ;  and  that  the  Scapu- 
lary  was  the  Habit  of  the  Order.  — They  were  to  lie 
in  their  Cloaths,  have  nothing  fuperfluotis  in  them,  and 
which  as  to  the  Quality  and  Colour  of  the  Stuff,  were 
to  be  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  Religious  of  the  fame 
Order.  They  were  to  obferve  Silence  in  the  Oratory,  in 
the  Refedory,  and  in  the  Kitchen.  They  might  cat 
FJefh  three  Times  a  Week. 

The  Religious  of  Ciftaux  could  not  admit  a  Knight  to 
Profcfllon,  without  the  Grand  Matter’s  Leave*,  and 
when  they  went  into  fome  Abbeys  of  Ci  ft  cans',  they  worn 
not  received  in  the  Apartment  of  Strangers,  but  m  the 
Inlidc  of  the  Monaftcry  like  the  Religious  thcmiclvts, 
and  were  to  live  like  the  Lay  Brothers  of  that  Order : 
But  the  Pope  gave  them  Leave  afterwards  to  recent 
Chaplains,  to  od  mini  (ter  the  Sacraments  to  them. 

After  the  Abbot  Raymond's  Death,  the  Knights  0 
Calatrava ,  though  moll  of  them  were  but  Lay  hrot  ich 
of  Ciftaux,  whom  lie  had  made  take  Arms,  would  have 
no  more  Monks  among  them,  nor  be  governed  J  an 
Abbot :  Therefore  they  eleded  for  their  nil  r,in 

Matter  Don  Garcias,  one  of  them.  .  ..  ■ 

Authors  do  not  agree  among  themfelvcs  with  eg. 
the  ancient  Form  of  the  Habit  of  the  King  i  s 


to 

Calatrava. 
fame  with  th 


Some  of  them  pretend,  that  it  was 

.  . . wt  of  the  Monks  of  Ciftaux  \  otto*  J 

that  it  was  not  different  from  that  of  the  ecu  •  > 
they  all  agree  that  it  had  a  whiteS capulary  W1  1  ‘  j  , 
Capuche,  fatten’d  to  a  Kind  ol  Camail,  w 
wore  till  the  Year  1397.  That  the  An  -  1^  ^ 
ueJiff  XIII.  whom  they  acknowledged  1 11  Spall  I  ^ 
Intimate  I’ontiir,  gsve  them  Leave  to  leave  |jry 
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miniftrators,  by  a  Bull  of  the  Pope. 

D .  C  m  a  hi.  k  s  of  shift  via ,  Prin  cc  of 
Spain j  afterwards  King  and  Empe¬ 
ror,  and  perpetual  Admin i ft ra tor, 
by  a  Bull  of  the  Pope. 

VOL.II. 
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and  the  Capuche,  and  order’d  them  to  wear  only 
h Habit  a  Flower-de-iifed  Crofs  of  red  Cloth,  fa- 
011  *d  on  the  left  Side.  Pope  Paul  III.  permitted  them  af- 

ftelL rds  to  marry  once. 

ien  prefent,  the  Habit  of  Ceremony  of  the  Knights  of 
j  b  a  large  white  Mantle,  on  which  there  is, 
^  Ve  left  Side,  a  red  Crofs  Fiower-de-lifed.  Ever  fince 
°n  Uw  1 44° 3  that  Knights  were  permitted  to 
r  they  make  but  the  Vows  of  Poverty  and  Obe- 
n!arr)’  and  of  a  conjugal  Chaftity  ;  and  ever  fince  the 
'  ’16^2,  they  have  added  a  fourth,  viz.  of  de- 

VJ-tf  the* immaculate  Conception  of  the  blefled  Vir- 
*en  They  have  for  their  Arms  a  Crofs  of  the  Or- 

1  which  is  Gules  in  a  Field  Argent,  with  two  Shackles 

Sable  at  the  Foot  of  the  Crofs. 

r  That  here  follows  a  Chronological  Succeffton  of  the 
1  °Qr(ind  Mafter s  of  the  Order  of  Calatrava.  The  fir  ft 
Column  contains  the  Number  of  Grand  Makers  •,  the 
ftcond  the  Years  of  Chrift  j  the  third  their  refpeeftive 
Names,  &c.  and  the  fourth  their  Years  of  Ma- 

fterlhip. 

^Chronological  Succession  of  the  Grand  Mafters  of 

the  Order  ^/Calatrava. 

Don  Garcias  of  Navarre,  who 
obtained  of  the  King  the  Dignity  of 
Grand  Mafter,  and  at  the  King’s 
Sollicitation,  the  Confirmation  there¬ 
of  of  Pope  Alexander  III. 

D.  Ferdinan  Escaza,  of  theFron- 
tier  of  Navarre. 

D.  Martin  Perez  of  Sejones  of 
Tarrazone  in  Arragon. 

D.NugnoPerez  of  Quignonez,  and 
of  Leon. 

D.  Martin  Martinez. 

D.  Ruiz  or  Roderick,  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  of  Yanguas. 

D.  Roderick  Garces,  or  Gar¬ 
cias. 

D.  MartinFernandez  de  Quin¬ 
tana. 

D.  Gonzalez  Yannez,  or  John. 

D. Martin  Ruiz,  or  Rodriguez. 

D.  Ganez  Manriqjje. 

Ferdinand  Ordonnez,  orORDoc- 

NEZ. 

D.  Peter  Jannez,  or  Joannes. 

John  Gonzalez. 

D,  Ruiz  or  Roderick  Perez 
Pon  t  e  . 

D.  Diego  Lopez,  of  St.  Solez  of  To¬ 
ledo. 

D.  Garcias  Lopez  of  Padiglia. 

D.  Gut  ie  re  Perez.  0  intruded  and 
D.  Alemano  j  depofed. 

D.  John  Nugnez  of  Prado. 

D.  Diego  Garci  as  of  Padiglia. 

Mart  in  Lopez  of  Cortina . 

D.  Peter  Nugnes  of  Godoy. 

D.  Peter  Alvarez  Pereira,  a 
Portugucfe . 

D.  Gonzalez  Nagnez  of  Guzman. 

D.  Henry  de  Vi  g  lien  a. 

D.  Louis  Gonzalez  of  Guzman . 

D.  Per  din  and  of  Padiglia. 

D,  Alphonse  of  Arragon ,  Son  of  the 
Infant  Don  John  King  of  Na¬ 
varre. 

D.  Peter  G  i  ron,  defied  againft  D. 
Atyhonfc. 

Rod  eric  Tellez  Giron  his  Son. 

D.  G  mi  c  1  a s  Lo p  ez  of  Padiglia. 

There  was  no  Grand  Mafter  during 
two  Tears. 

D.  Ferdinand  V.  and  Donna  Z a- 
bella.  King  and  Queen,  and  Ad - 
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D.  Philip  II.  King  o {Spain,  by  the 
Renunciation  of  his  Father,  perpe¬ 
tual  Adminiftrator. 

D.  Philip  III.  King  and  perpetual 
Adminiftrator. 

D.  Philip  IV.  King  and  perpetual 
Adminiftrator. 

D.  C  h arles  If.  King  and  perpetual 
Adminiftrator. 

D.  Philip  V.  the  prefent  King  of 
Spain. 
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Note,  That  the  Grand  Mafter  Gonzalez  Yannez,  or  lb  a ? - 
nez,  founded  Nuns  ChcvalicrefTes  of  Calatrava  m 
1219  They  were  firft  eftablifhed  in  a  Convent  of 
bt.  helix  near  Amaga,  in  a  Place  called  Barrios,  where 
they  remained  about  3.50  Years,  till  Philip  ll.  Kin* 
of  Spam,  and  Adminiftrator  of  that  Order,  transferred 
them  into  the  City  of  Burgos,  in  the  Year  1338. 
bofne  devout  Maidens  who  wore  the  Habit  of  C7- 
tauxy  and  lived  in  Commonality,  under  the  Jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  Bifhop  of  Siguenfa,  in  the  Convent  of  Sr. 
Saviour  of  /  milla,  fubmitted  themfelves,  likewife,  to 
the  Order  of  Calatrava ,  about  the  Year  1479,  under 
the  Government  of  the  Grand  Mafter  Peter  Giron 
who  gave  them  forne  Inheritances  belonging  to  the 
Order,  and  formed  the  fecond  Monaftery  of  the  Or¬ 
der  of  Calatrava.  But  the  moft  illuftrious  was  that 
founded  by  Gautier  of  Padilla,  Grand  Commander  of 
the  Order ,  at  Almagro,  under  the  Title  of  the  Ajfump- 
tion  of  Our  Lady ,  while  King  Ferdinand  had  the  Ad- 
minittration  of  the  Order .  Thofe  Nuns  have  the  Ti¬ 
tle  of  Commandr ejfes  ;  they  wear  a  white  Gown  and 
Scapulary,  with  the  Badge  of  the  Knights  of  Calatrava 
on  their  Bread,  viz.  a  red  Crofs  with  four  Lillies  at 
the  four  Corners,  and  Shackles,  called  in  Spaniflj 
Trowas :  Thofe  Ladies  wear  a  noble  Kerchief 
under  their  black  Veil,  granted  them  by  Pope  Be¬ 
nedict. 

Note  alfo.  That  I’ll  give  in  this  Place  a  concife  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Military  Orders ,  or  accounted  fuch, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  have  preceded  thofe  hereto¬ 
fore  mention’d  ;  as  the  Orders  of  the  Golden  Angel, 
of  the  St.  Sepulchre ,  of  the  Croifade ,  &c. 

The  Order  of  the  Golden  Angel,  or  of  St.  George,  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  inftituted  by  Conftantinc  the  Great , 
and  which  he  compofed  of  Chrift ian  Soldiers,  at  the 
Neck  of  whom  he  fatten'd  for  a  Reward  of  their  great 
A&ions,  and  for  Mark  of  their  Dignity,  the  Name  of 
Chrift,  defign’d  by  a  Cypher,  formed  of  an  X  and  a  P  ; 
with  the  Approbation  of  Pope  Sihefter ,  who  confirmed 
in  an  authentic!-:  Manner  this  new  Inftitution,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  by  an  antient  Marble,  which  I  have  fecn  at  Rome, 
where  Conftantine  is  reprefented  fitting  on  his  Imperial 
Throne,  giving  the  Crofs  to  the  Knights,  with  this  La¬ 
tin  Infcription. 

Constantinus  Maximus  Imperator, 

Post qji am  mundatus  a  Lepra 

PER  MEDIUM 

Baptismatis,  Milites  sive  Equites 

DeAU  RATOS  CREAT  IN  TuTELAM 

Christiani  nominis. 

..  c.  the  Emperor  Conftantine  the  Great ,  after  he  was 
cured  of  the  Lcprofy  by  Means  of  Baptifm,  created 
gilt  Soldiers  or  Knights  for  the  Defence  of  the  Chriilion 
Name. 

The  Knights  of  this  Order  had  a  Right  to  carry  the 
Standards  in  the  Annies,  and  were  called  Pr<cpoftti  Laho- 
rtim ,  ox  Labor  ovum,  i.  e.  Chiefs  of  the  military  Works, 
or  of  the  facrcd  Standards  *  and  alfo  Tor  qua ti  becaule 
of  the  Collar  they  wore.  The  great  Number  of  Medals 
coined  for  them,  the  Statues  crcfited  to  them,  and  the 
Infcriptions  made  in  their  Honour,  witnefs  enough  how 
much  they  were  cflcemcd  by  the  Emperors.  They  were 
called  Knights  of  the  Angel ,  becaufe  of  the  Angel  who 
appear'd  to  Conftantine.  The  Golden  Knights ,  becaufc 
of  their  Collar  which  was  Gold.  And  Knights  of  Conftan¬ 
tinc,  becaufc  inftituted  by  that  Emperor.  The  Cyphers 
of  their  Collar  were  compoied  ol  the  Name  of  CJirill, 

defipned  by  the  Greek  Letter*  X  and  P,  with  the  Lertcic 

u  ^  q  A  and 


1 
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A  and  XL  which  fignify,  JtJits  Chriftus  frincipium  & 
finis ,  i.  e.  Jefus  Chrift  is  the  Beginning  and  the  End. 

The  fignal  Advantages  which  the  Chriftian  Church 
obtained  afterwards,  having  foon  made  her  take  ano¬ 
ther  Form  j  this  Order  acquired,  Jikewife,  in  Time, 
a  much  greater  Luftre  •,  for  their  Power,  and  great 
Riches,  put  them  in  a  Condition  to  form  a  great  So¬ 
ciety,  in  which  were  eftablifhed  ecclefiaftical  and  fecular 
Offices,  particularly  thole  of  Grand  Mafter ,  of  Knights , 
and  of  Efqnires. 

The  Grand  Majler  divided  the  whole  Order  into  three 
Chiles,  with  Regard  to  their  Adminiftration,  or  Func¬ 
tions.  Some  of  them  were  called  Torquati,  becaufe  of 
their  Collars.  The  fecond  were  Knights  of  the  Law ,  and 
of  what  regards  the  ecclefiaftical  Functions.  The  laft, 
was  of  the  Efqnires ,  or  of  thofe  who  ferved  to  carry  the 
Shield.  They  were  all  obliged  to  obey  the  Grand  Ma¬ 
fter,  who  in  his  Turn  was  to  watch  over  their  Con¬ 
duct,  and  make  them  oblerve  their  Vows,  and  other 
Duties. 

The  Habit  of  Ceremony  which  the  Grand  Mafter 
wears  at  prefent,  when  he  comes  to  the  general  Affiem- 
bly,  compofed  of  fifty  Counfellors,  are,  i.  For  the 
Head,  a  Cap,  Macedonian  Fafhion,  of  Crimfon  Velvet, 
lined  infide  with  white  Sattin,  and  on  the  Borders, 
which  are  divided  into  four  Corners,  garnifhed  with 
Gold  Threads  interwoven  together,  and  forming  Cy¬ 
phers,  which  contain  the  Name  of  Chrift ,  compofed  of 
the  two  Greek  Letters,  X  and  p  ;  over  it  is  a  Crown  of  Lil¬ 
lies  and  Fleuroons,  and  a  Feather  of  an  Indian  Bird.  The 
Mantle  is  lined  with  Silver  Cloth,  and  the  Outfide,  which 
is  of  blue  Velvet,  is  garnifhed  at  the  Neck  with  a  Crim¬ 
fon  String,  at  both  Ends  of  the  String  are  two  rich  But¬ 
tons  i  and  a  large  Knot,  through  which  paffics  two  other 
Strings,  which  fall  negligently  on  the  Back,  and  reach 
down  as  far  as  the  Heels  :  This  is  called  the  Tail. 

The  Crofs  of  the  Order  is  of  Crimfon  Velvet,  orled 
Gold  ;  and  terminates  into  Flowers-de-lis,  and  has  at  the 
four  Angles  thele  Letters,  I.  FI.  S.  V.  In  hoc  figno 
vinces,  In  this  Sign  thou  Jhalt  conquer.  The  Letters  x 
and  P  are  in  the  Middle,  interwoven  together,  and  a 
and  X2  make  the  Ornament  of  the  left  Side  of  the  Man¬ 
tle.  The  Collar  is  a  Mixture  of  the  fame  Cyphers  fe- 
veral  Times  interwoven  together,  to  which  is  faften’d  the 
great  Crofs  of  the  Order ,  environ’d  with  Oak  and  Lau¬ 
rel  Leaves  ;  and  underneath  the  Patron  of  the  Order ,  viz. 
St.  George  fighting  the  Dragon.  On  the  Caffiock,  which 
is  of  Silver  Tiffiue  is  alfo  the  Crofs  embroider’d  which 
Covers  the  Bread:. 

The  Virgin  Mary  holding  the  Infant  Jefus  in  her  Arms, 
is  painted  in  their  Banners  of  Proceffiion,  and  in  their 
Standards  of  War  ;  and  underneath  a  fmall  Pendant,  on 
which  are  read  thefe  fame  Words,  In  hoc  figno  vinces. 
On  the  other  Side  of  the  Banner  arc  feen  the  Arms  of 
the  Grand  Mafter. 

The  Efqnires  which  compofe  the  third  Branch  of  the 
Order ,  have  no  other  Marks  of  Diftindtion,  but  a  blue 
Scarf,  embroider’d  with  a  Crofs  with  three  Points. 

The  Senators  of  this  Order ,  who  arc  fifty  in  Num¬ 
ber,  wear  all  a  Cap  like  that  of  the  Grand  Mafter,  the 
Crown,  and  the  Bird’s  Feather  excepted  ;  in llcacl  where¬ 
of  they  have  each  another  Kind  of  Feather.  The  Fa- 
fhion  of  their  Habit  is  like  that  above  deferibed,  but  the 
Stuff  is  different ;  for  the  Outfide  of  the  Cloak  is  of 
blue  Armoilin,  with  a  Lining  of  white  Taffetas,  and  is 
faftened  with  a  double  red  String  hanging  down  to  the 
Ground.  'Phis  Mantle  is  adorned  on  the  left  Shoulder 
with  a  red  Silk  Crofs  embroider’d,  and  environ’d  with 
Gold.  '1'hc  Collar  is  Gold,  like  that  of  the  Grand  Ma¬ 
fter,  but  final ler,  and  of  a  left  Price.  The  Waiftcoat 
and  Girdle  are  of  blue  Silk,  the  military  Coat  and  Buf- 
kins  are  of  white  Silk  ■,  the  Shoes  of  the  lame  Colour, 
faften’d  with  Silk  Strings,  or  Silver  Buckles ;  and  under 
the  Cloak  is  a  Sword  lallencd  to  a  Belt,  the  Belt  faftened 
over  the  Wailleoat. 


The  third  Gals  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Angel > 
includes  thofe  called  common  Knights  of  Juft  ice  o [  Policy y 
or  of  the  J.aw%  called  alio  given  or  gracious,  becaufe,  in 
their  Reception,  Ids  Regard  is  had  to  their  Birth,  than 
to  their  Mannas  and  Probity  :  Norwithftanding  which, 
they  arrive  by  Degrees  to  all  the  J  lonours  and  Kmoloy- 
ments  of  the  Order.  They  are  c loathed  in  a  Manner  very 


different  from  the  other  Knights  :  Their  C  u 

with  white  Armoifin,  without  a  Crown  an  f  ,  » 

ed  with  the  Feather  of  an  Oft  rich.  *Xhei  ^  a<^0rn* 

like  that  above-mention’d,  but  they  have  n*-  u  nck  « 

nor  Crofs  on  their  Coat ;  in  lieu  thereof  Cr 

tncy  wear 


the  Breaft  a  Gold  Crofs  faftened  to  a  Chain  /  )Vear 
Metal,  and  on  the  left  Shoulder  of  the  ClonL°  r n  ^n,e 
embroider’d.  Their  Waiftcoat  is  of  white  q-V *Cr0o 

the  reft  of  their  Drefs,  is  like  that  of  the  kv  l  an^ 
Croffes.  - 

The  Ecclefiajlicks ,  or  Priefts  of  the  Order 


Ull 

great 


Wear  jn 


the  folemn  Fundtions  the  common  Cap  of  pr; da ' 
they  be  of  the  Number  of  Senators  t  for  the*  1’  .Un^ 
is  of  blue  Silk  adorned,  on  the  fore  Parc  wirh  r  CaP 
of  the  Name  of  Chrift  embroider’d  Gold.  Th"' ^cr 
is  like  that  of  the  common  Knights  above-m^  ^ 
But  thofe  who  are  not  Senators,  but  only 
lains,  wear  in  the  Fundion  of  their  Miniftn/ 
Caffiock  of  blue  Silk,  and  femblable,  for  the  P  3  °ng 
that  which  the  other  Ecclefiafticks  common)^’  t0 
They  have  over  it,  a  Surplice  of  Cambrick  LTear‘ 

f  „ —  .  --I,  .. ci _  . „  >  ‘cacniiur 


o 

as 


to  their  Knees,  with  wide  Sleeves,  garnifhed  as 
the  Body  of  the  Surplice,  with  a  fine  Lace.  On  i 
Sleeve  of  the  Surplice  is  embroidered  with  Silk  rh  r  ^ 
of  the  Order.  At  other  Times  they  wear  a  Gold  C°c 
hanging  at  their  Neck,  and  another  faftened  t°ls 
Cloak,  fcfr.  0n  their 

The  laftClafs  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Angel  h  rl 
of  the  Servant  Knights,  who  are  of  two  Sorts,  Az  .Jf 
firft  who  carry  the  Shield  and  Arms  o f  the  other  Knigh 
and  fight  at  their  Side,  to  affift  them  on  all  Occafio  ^ 
and  the  fecond  are  employed  in  themoft  fervile  Offices S  f 
the  Order :  They  are  inferior  to  odiers,  and  wear  neji° 
Sword  nor  Spurs,  nor  the  reft  of  the  military  Orna¬ 
ments  the  firft  are  honoured  with ;  they  are  not 
withftanding  reputed  Members  of  the  Order,  and  though 
they  wear  alfo  the  Crofs,  they  are  not  ranked  amonc 
the  Knights.  6 

The  principal  Ornaments  of  the  Servant  Knights 
is  a  Sort  of  blue  Silk  Scarf,  to  which  is  faften’d  the 
Crofs  of  the  Order  on  the  Breaft,  but  without  any  Orna¬ 
ment,  and  without  the  Cypher,  which  compofe  the 
Crofs  of  the  other  Knights.  Moreover  they  wear  a 
common  Hat,  and  change  nothing  in  the  common 
Form  of  their  Cloaths.  In  the  Field  they  wear  a  fliort 
Waiftcoat,  on  which  is  faftened  the  Crofs  of  the  Or  Sr. 
They  ufe  a  Buckler,  a  Cuirafs,  and  befides  the  Sword 
they  wear  at  their  Side,  they  are  armed  with  a  Pike. 
When  they  quit  their  Arms,  they  are  obliged  to  wear  al¬ 
ways  a  Crofs  of  Silk,  embroider’d  on  their  Cloak ;  and 
another  of  Gold  hanging  down  on  their  Breaft, 

Among  the  mod  famous  Heroes,  who  have  fignalized 
themfelves  in  this  Order ,  are  reckoned  fcveral  Saints, 
and  a  great  Number  of  Princes  and  Lords.  The  Saints 
are  St.  Demetrius ,  Sr.  Procaius ,  St.  Hifpolitus ,  St.  Mr* 
curius ,  St.  Martin,  St.  Theodoras,  St.  V it  alls,  and  others, 
who  have  generoufly  facrificcd  their  Life  for  the  Defence 
of  the  Faith. 

Among  the  Princes  are,  Frederick  Emperor  of  the 
Weft,  and  Hcmy  his  Son  ;  Philip  King  of  France,  Ri¬ 
chard  King  of  England ,  William  King  of  Sicily ,  Bal¬ 
thazar  King  of  Hungary ,  Cafrnir  King  of  Poland ,  Al- 
phonftis  King  of  Arragon ,  Don  Aphonfm  King  ot  Cat  He, 
Don  Emanuel  his  Son  :  Among  the  Lords,  Otho  Duke 
of  Burgundy  \  Pattered  G Hi f card,  Phomas  Earl  of  the 
Allobrogcs ,  Obi fon  Marquis  of  Efle ,  IJeraclius  Cww* 
cttfenc ,  Michael  Sebajle ,  John  Frederick  Gouzague,  /nhri 
Earl  of  Ila/fbourg ,  Don  Philip  Earl  of  Flanders,  Laze, r  in 
Ilcrfokovius ,  the  Earl  Michel  Complafte ,  Don  Guido  du¬ 
rian  e,  Governor  of  Ravemta.  And  Charles  V.  Empe¬ 
ror,  as  well  as  his  Son  Don  Juan  ol  Aujlria. 

The  Privileges  this  Order  enjoys,  were  granted  to  it 
by  Pope  Leo  I.  in  456,  by  the  Emperor  Leo,  in  4^'* 
Jfaac  Angc  Flavius  Com  none,  in  1 19 1*  anti  by  Ins  ‘5Un’ 
the  Rcftorer  of  the  Order ;  by  Michel  Paieolopt,^ 
1293,  and  1294;  by  Pope  Paul  III.  in  Jj54°»  fj  A 
//x/  ill.  Pius  III.  Sixtus  IV.  Innocent  VIII.  ; 

in  1545,  and  by  a  great  Number  of  other  Popes, 

pc  rot  s,  Kings,  and  other  Sovereigns. 

Note ,  That  the  Ceremonies  ufed  at  the  Reception  of  thi 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Angel ,  having  ibmeiiwig^y 
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particular,  and  very  auguft,  HI  give  here  a  concifc 
Retail  thereof,  as  follows. 

At  the  Day  appointed  for  that  Solemnity,  whether 
,  ^  one  or  feveral  Knights  to  be  made.  Care  is 

r  I-  n  to  adorn  magnificently  the  Church  where  it  is  to 
h  celebrated  and  a  Scaffold  is  ereded  in  it. 

^The  Grand  Matter  ought  to  be  prefent  at  the  Cere- 
accompanied  with  two  Members  of  the  Order ,  or 
'vhh  all  thole  who  can  be  there  •,  who  all  come 
a  efled  in  their  Habits  of  Ceremony,  with  their  Arms, 
"a  the  Banners  of  the  Order ,  each  taking  his  Place 

Wording  to  his  Ranlc* 

2  The  Grand  Mafter  feats  himfelf  in  the  Middle,  hav- 
yat  his  Right  the  Bifliop  or  Prieft,  who  is  to  make 
|he  Confecration,  and  at  his  Left,  he  that  is  entrufted 
with  the  Proofs,  Letters,  and  Deeds,  to  receive  and  con¬ 
firm  the  new  Knight.  In  the  Prefence  of  all  the  Afifem- 
yy  come  two  or  feveral  Pages  who  bring  in  feveral  Silver 
Bifons  the  Habits  of  Ceremony  of  the  new  Knight,  a 
Sword,  a  Girdle,  and  Gold  Spurs,  with  Tapers,  and  go 
[0  place  themfelves  at  the  Place  appointed  for  them. 
They  are  followed  by  two  Knights  in  long  Cloaks,  who 
have  been  cho/en  for  Proxies,  lor  the  Knight  who  is  to 
be  confecrated,  and  is  between  them,  and  without  any 
Arms,  defied  in  a  white  Waiftcoat.  In  entering  they 
all  three  go  to  falute  the  Mafter  Altar,  afterwards  the 
Grand  Mafter,  the  Prelate,  and  the  Procurator,  or  hitn 
who  is  charged  with  the  Pieces,  and  thence  go  to  take 
their  Place.  The  Tapers  are  lighted,  and  one  of  them 
is  put  in  the  right  Hand  of  the  new  Knight.  After¬ 
wards  the  Hymn  Veni  Creator  is  fung,  and  the  new 
Knight  takes  the  Communion. 

The  Mafs  ended,  the  Pages  rife  and  prefent  the  Ba- 
fons  with  theVeftments,  the  Sword,  and  the  Spurs  to 
the  Prelate  or  Prieft,  who  blefles  them  with  a  Form  of 
Prayers  made  for  that  Purpofe. 

The  Benedidion  ended,  the  two  Proxies  rife,  and  go 
to  place  themfelves  at  the  Feet  of  the  Prelate  and  Grand 
Mailer,  to  whom  one  of  them  fhews,  with  much  Re- 
fpcft,  the  Impatience  of  the  Gentleman  whom  they  pre¬ 
lent  to  be  confecrated,  and  admitted  into  the  Order. 
Afterwards  the  Knight,  intruded  with  the  Proofs  and 
Deeds,  and  fits  on  theLeftof  the  Grand  Mafter,  aflfures 
him  of  their  Validity,  £sV.  Then  one  of  the  Afiiftants 
declares  with  a  loud  Voice,  that  no  Body  can  enter  the 
Order,  unlcfs  he  declares  in  formal  Terms  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  all  that  the  Church  believes  ;  that  he  refpeds  all 
that  fhe  refpedls  and  embraces  all  the  Truths  fhe  teaches. 
On  which  the  Candidate  advances  towards  the  Prieft, 
who  holds  in  his  Hands  the  Book  of  the  Gofpel  open, 
and  repeats  the  Terms  of  that  ConfefTion,  fuch  as  they 

are,  contained  in  the  Bull  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  which  are 
as  follow. 

I.  N.  believe  and  profefs  all,  and  every  one  of  the 
Articles  of  the  Faith  profefted  by  the  holy  Roman 
Church ;  viz.  I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Al- 
rcighty.  Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  &c. 

I  receive  and  embrace  the  Apoftolical  and  Ecclefia- 
.  I  traditions,  and  the  other  Obfervances  and  Confti- 
tutions  of  the  lame  Chu'rch  •,  as  likewife  the  facrcd  Seri- 
in  theSenfc  of  our  holy  Mother  the  Church,  &c. 
The  Confcfllon  of  Faith  ended,  the  two  Knights 
foxy  take,  in  the  Silver  Batons,  the  Habits  of  ICnight- 
°od,  on  which  are  pronounced  Ionic  Prayers. 

her  this  Benediction,  the  fame  two  Knights,  who 
arc  always  prefent,  help  the  new  Knight  to  drefs  himfelf 
n  tic  Habit  of  Ceremony  j  and  the  Grand  Mailer  gives 
“ticlmpofitwn  of  Hands  ;  during  which  the  Prieft 

tome  Prayers. 

’l  his  done,  the  Crofs  and  the  Collar  of  the  Order, 

Bifnn’Vn  i,S  ^cnc.cK  *s  pro  fen  ted  to  the  Prieft,  in  a 

Me  fib  1  |!C a  0nc.  ^1C  RaScs  kneeling  j  and  having 

it  into  rhr*  u  ,C  ,takc.s  the  Crofts  and  kilfes  it,  and  puts 

killed  ir  111  ^rK  S,  ^1C  ^ranc*  Mafter ;  who  having 

This  (Inn  I lfc’  ,ha"Ss  ic  0,1  thc  Ncck  of  the  Knight 
Ha  °  J  *  otl«T  brings  likewife,  in  a  SiTvcr 


to 


iiaion  .  L’  "‘B3  m  a  ouver 

blclTal  hv  tl,  ,  j>  “a  tlic  Sword  1  which  having  been 

the  Sworil  1  }  Veft’  °llc  ot  tllu  KniG,lls  Aflillants  takes 
Grand  C,ra'VS  ,lt'  and  Kneeling  prefents  it  to  the 

Then  the  r  Pn<;d  continues  the  Prayers. 

Grand  Mafter  gives  thc  Sword  back  to  one 


of  me  Proxies,  who  m  taking  it  kitfes  the  Hand  of  th- 
Grand  Mafter,  and  puts  it  back  into  the  Scabbard  At 
the  fame  Time  the  Knight  rifes,  and  the  two  ProXfe 
eirt  Jnm  with  the  Sword,  while  the  Choir  fmg  fomc 
Refponfes.  —Which  ended,  the  Knight  fteps  a  few  Paces 

SworT'fe’  ftrT  thI5.eTimes  in  the  Air  with  his  naked 

kneels  down — The  Grand  Mafter  approaches  then,  and 
dravving  his  own  Sword,  ftrikes  him  three  Times  gently 
on  the  Shoulder,  faying  thefe  Words  :  ‘  Be  a  paciHck 

.raT^°^raS'0U,S  Warnor>  and  fubmitted  to  God  ’  And 
cL™  touching  gently  his  Cheek,  fays  ;  ‘  Awake 

C  r?™n.the  ^leeP  of  Malice,  and  watch  in  the  Faith  of 
'-unit,  and  in  a  laudable  Fame.’ 

M^ernitll?P0ld,SpUrS  bI'ng  Prefented  to  the  Grand 
a  ter,  he  takes  them,  and  gives  them  to  the  Proxies 

dheKn3  L  en,  d>by  two  Servants  to  the  Heels  cf 

the  Knight,  while  the  Choir  fmg  fome  Prayers. 

.  Jbe  °ffi.ce  dn,(hed’  Knight  comes  forwards,  and 
kneels  at  the  Feet  of  the  Grand  Mafter,  who  embraces 

of  the  k?  he  ufeS’  and  Sres  t0  falute  al]  the  Knights 

lake  his  Vows  all  at  once,  he  goes  to  kneel  at  the  Feed 

?f  X  fi  WRerr,he  1S  aflced  by  che  Grand  Mafter, 
f  he  has  a  firm  Refolut.on  and  Intention  to  obferve  all 

the  Statutes  of  the  Order  in  general,  and  each  of  t.its 

Chiefs  they  contain  in  particular  ?  To  which  he  anfwers, 

xes.  Then  two  Chonfters  having  brought  the  Mifial 

with  the  Statutes  of  the  Order  to  the  Knees  of  the  Prieft 

who  having  prefented  them  to  the  Knight,  he  takes  the 
Oaths,  and  makes  his  Vows. 

The  Vows  made,  the  Knight  kiffes  the  Canon  of  the 
Mals,  and  the  Grand  Mafter  adorns  him  with  the  Crofs 
of  the  Order,  which  is  the  Conclufion  of  the  Ceremony. 

Note  That  notwithftanding  what  the  Abbot  GiuftimanL 
ochoonbek,  and  F.  Bottom  fays  of  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Origin  of  this  Order,  I  am  of  Opinion  that  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  chimerical ;  and  that  it  was  only  to  give  it  the 
Precedency  above  all  others,  that  the  Emperor  Con- 
ft anttne  was  made  Author  thereof.  For  there  is  no 
other  certain  Proof  of  ic  but  the  Marble  Stone,  which 
is  pretended  to  have  been  found  at  Rome ,  and  which 
reprefents  the  Emperor  fitting  on  his  Throne,  and 
giving  the  Collar  of  the  Order  to  a  great  Number  of 
■  Knights :  But  if  that  Stone  be  a  mere  Fidion,  as 
Papcbrocb  fays  it  is  •,  if  the  Figures  reprefented  upon 
it  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  Work  of  a  modern  Sculp¬ 
tor  ;  laftly,  if  the  Infcription  read  on  it  has  nothing 
of  the  ancient  Roman  Infcriptions,  one  muft  confefs, 
that  the  Authors  we  have  followed  them  are  miftaken  * 
and  that  the  Abbot  Giuftiniani  they  have  took  for  their 
Guide,  was  glad  to  honour  with  a  very  ancient  Ori¬ 
gin,  an  Order,  of  which  he  qualifies  himfelf  a  Knight, 
and  great  Crofs.  —  Not  but  that  there  might  have 
been,  perhaps,  a  military  Order  eftablifhed  ever  fmee 
the  ninth  Century.  We  learn  from  thc  lTiftory  of 
the  Earls  of  Poitou,  that  William  the  Pious ,  Duke  of 
A Aquitaine,  and  Ear]  of  Auvergne,  who  fucceedcd 
Guerin  his  Brother  in  the  Year  887,  had  founded 
25  Knights  in  the  Church  of  St,  Julian  of  Brioud  in 
Auvergne ,  to  wage  War  againft  the  Normans ,  which 
Knights  were  changed  afterwards  into  Canons.  But 
the  Title  of  that  Foundation  is  fo  dubious,  and  it 
even  appears  fo  formally  contcftcd  by  contrary  Ads 
that  one  cannot  depend  much  on  what  thc  Hiilory  of 
thc  Earls  of  Poitou  lays  of  thc  Foundation  of  thofe 
Knights. 

But  let’s  return  to  the  Proofs  alledgcd  in  Favour 
of  the  Antiquity  of  thc  Golden  Angel ,  inilituted  bv 
Co)  ft  an  tine.  The  principal  is  cx  trad  Let  I  from  the  Let¬ 
ters  of  Pope  Leo,  of  the  Year  4 56,  addrelfed,  ns  pre¬ 
tended,  to  the  Emperor  Martian,  whereby  he  con¬ 
firms  that  Order  under  the  Rule  of  St.  ttajil  \  and 
from  fomc  other  Letters  of  the  Emperor  Leo  I.  of 
the  Year  4S9,  found  in  the  Archives  of  the  Court  of 
Rome:  But  we  learn  from  Count  Majoimo  Bifactiani 
Chancellor  of  the  lame  Order,  that  cliu/e  Letters  are 
fuppoled  :  That  they  were  not  depo filed  in  rhofe 
Archives  before  the  Year  1533,  together  with  fume 
other  pretended  Titles  of  that  Order,  pi  in  ted  ar  PU\. 

‘  cent ia  in  the  Year  1 575,  by  che  Cate  of  Doctor 

1'iiUu  ij'co 
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Franc  if co  Maleuzzo.  This  Teftimony  appears  the  Ids  i 
fufpefted,  as  it  is  extracted  from  a  Difcourfe  of  the 
fame  Chancellor  found  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Sta-  ■ 
tutes  of  that  Order,  printed  at  Freni e  in  1624;  and 
J  ike  wife  at  Rome  the  fame  Year,  by  order  of  the 
Grand  M after,  Martin  Caracciolo  Prince  of  Avellino , 
who  had  held  the  fame  Year  a  Chapter  of  the  Order 
at  Avellino  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  where  thole 
Statutes  had  been  digefted,  and  which  were  no  others 
but  thofe  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  Emperor 
Ifaac  Ange  Comnene ,  in  the  Year  1190;  and  which 
were  then  renewed.  Whence  it  follows,  that  that 
Emperor,  called  by  Giuftiniani  the  Reformer  of  the 
Order,  could  very  well  have  been  the  Inftitutor  there¬ 
of,  and  given  the  Name  of  Conftantine  to  it,  becaule 
the  Comncnes  pretended  to  be  defcended  from  him. 
He  might  likewife  have  called  it  Angelic ,  becaufe  of 
the  Name  of  that  Emperor,  which  was  Angel  s  and 
laftly,  St.  George ,  becaufe  he  had  put  that  Order  under 

the  Protection  of  that  Martyr.  . 

But  however,  if  this  be  the  moll  reafonable  Anti¬ 
quity  which  can  be  given  to  this  Order,  we  cannot 
believe  that  the  Grand  Mafterfhip  thereof  was  here- 
ditary  in  the  Houfe  of  Comncnes  \  which  after  it  had 
po  fib  fled  a  long  Time  the  Empire  of  the  Eaft,  was 
found  at  laft  almoft  entirely  buried  under  its  Ruins. 
—  In  fad,  after  the  Infidels  had  render’d  themfelves 
Mailers  of  that  Empire,  the  Comnenes  found  them- 
felvcs  reduced  to  feek  their  Subfiftence  at  the  Courts 
of  the  Chriftian  Princes :  •  Part  of  them  went  to  Ve¬ 
nice,  and  the  other  Part  to  Rome. — The  Count  An¬ 
drew  Comnene ,  to  whom  the  Pope  had  affigned  a  Pen- 
lion  of  a  hundred  golden  Crowns  a  Month,  about 
the  Middle  of  the  fixteenth  Century,  being  ill  paid, 
and  having  nothing  befidcs  wherewith  to  lubfift,  re¬ 
ceived  Money  from  all  Hands  to  make  Knights. 
He  gave,  in  particular,  the  Crofs  of  the  Order  or 
Conftantine  to  two  Impoftors,  who  pretended  to  be  of 
the  Houfe  of  Comnene ,  and  who,  in  Virtue  of  the 
Privileges  which  Count  Andrew  had  granted  them 
under  that  Supposition,  pretended  afterwards  to  have 
a  Right  to  create  Knights  likewile.  But  the  Grand 
Mafter  Peter  Comnene,  Prince  of  Cilicia ,  the  Counts 
Nephew,  having  oppofed  himfelf  to  it,  that  Contefla- 
tion  occasioned  a  Suit  of  Law,  the  Judgment  whereof 
proved  fatal  to  the  two  Impoftors  for  one  of  them 
was  condemned  to  the  Galleys,  and  the  other  bamfticd 
by  a  Sentence  of  the  apoftoheal  Chamber. 

Afterwards  Peter  Comnene  being  employed  in  the 
Armies  of  Some  Princes,  committed  the  Government 
of  the  Order,  of  which  he  was  Grand  Mafter,  to  Don 
Vincent  Lcofantc  Caracciolo ,  Grand  Prior  of  Conflanti- 
no pie  who  caufed  the  Statutes  of  the  Order  to  be 
printed  in  the  Year  1583,  which  had  already  been 
printed  at  Ravenna  in  1581.  He  paired  afterwards 
into  Spain ,  where  they  disputed  with  him  the  Quality 
of  Grand  Prior  of  that  Order,  and  even  lazed  all  his 
Titles  and  Privileges  •,  but  they  were  rdlored  to  him, 

by  the  King’s  Order,  in  i/F>8.  . 

Afterwards  the  Grand  Mailer  John  Andrew  Flavius 
Comnene  himfelf,  Prince  of  Macedonia,  was  alio  put  to 
fome  Trouble,  on  his  Quality  of  Grand  Mailer.  He 
was  cited  to  Rome ,  where  he  obtained  a  Sentence  in 
his  Favour.  At  laft,  in  1623,  this  Grand  Mafter  re¬ 
signed  the  Grand  Mafterihip  to  Martin  Caracciolo 
Prince  of  Avellino,  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Nn’dcs,  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  of  the 
Order”  of  Coiftantine  ;  which  Resignation  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  Month  of  May  1624,  by  Andrew,  Peter , 
and  "John  Crnncne,  Children  of  "John  Andrew  Flavius, 

The  Origin  of  the  Order  of  S.  Ski* ui.cm he,  is  not 
better  afeer wined  than  that  ol  the  Order  of  Conftantine  \ 
for  fomc  Authors  iiiy,  that  St.  James  full  Bifhop  o\' Je¬ 
rusalem  having  c (la bl idled  Ionic  Guards  for  the  St.  Se¬ 
pulchre,  formal  them  into  a  Kind  of  Militia  under  the 
Standard  of  the  Crofs,  in  the  Year  of  thrift  r^.  —  O- 
thers  attribute  that  Order  to  St.  Helena ,  Conftantine  the 
Gre  //’s  Mother,  after  the  miraculous  invention  of  the 
holy  Crofs  becaufe  that  pious  Prince  Is  built  a  Church 
in  the  Place  where  the  Crols  was  found  •,  and  eftablifhed 
Canomi  in  it :  As  well  as  Soldiers  to-  defend  the  Place, 


in  Cafe  of  any  Infult,  and  to  render  the  R0ads 
for  the  Pilgrims  who  fhouid  come  to  v-fit  jt / 
others  pretend  that  after  the  Holy  Land  was  r  t  ’ 
under  the  Yoke  of  the  Infidels,  and  the  Chriilhn^^ 
allowed  the  Exercife  of  their  Religion  but  w\rU  'Vcre 
Difficulty,  the  Luftre  and  Splendor  of  that  Order 
to  Suffer  an  Eclipfe,  and  was  almoft  loft,  till  ^ 
magne,  whole  Empire  laded  from  the  Year*  801  °r*' 

Year  815,  had  re- eftablifhed  the  Dignity  thereof?0 
that  Emperor  made  a  Treaty  with  the  King  0f  tj  . 


racers,  whereby  thofe  Knights,  and  all  the  Chriftjal°^ 
his  Dominions,  had  the  free  Exercife  of  their  Rcr*  ’ :n 
Mennius  believes  that  Charlemagne  was  the  Rcftorf0^ 
the  Order ,  which  was  almoft  extinft  :  That  he^  01 
feribed  the  Laws  thereof,  and  gave  the  Knight-^ 
Rule  of  St.  BafiF,  that  ever  Since  that  Time  thofe  I  . 
have  been  approved  and  augmented  by  the  ore ^  * 
Princes,  which  Laws  are  as  follow  j  and  are  mb  a 
to  this  Day  at  Jereufalem.  rved 

Article  I. — In  the  Name,  and  in  the  Honour  of  G  d 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghofl ;  and  of  the  bleffd 
Virgin  Mary  his  Mother  •,  of  the  Angels  and  Arch¬ 
angels,  of  the  Patriarchs  and  the  Prophets  of  God  f 
the  Apoftles,  Evangel! (Is,  holy  Difcipics,  &c.  5  ° 

Article  II.  — May  it  be  known  and  evident  to  al.  the 
mod  excellent  and  illuftrious  Princes,  Nobles,  Knights 
and  to  all  the  Chriftian  People  that  in  the  Year  of 
Grace  1099,  the  moft  illuftrious,  invincible,  and  Serene 
Princes,  St.  Charlemagne,  Emperor  and  Kino-  pf  ajj 
France ,  Louis  VI.  of  the  Name,  called  the IFifand  the 
Pious Philip  called  the  Wife,  the  Magnanimous ,  and 
Conqueror,  the  moft  holy  and  magnanimous  Louis-  the 
Prefident  Godefroy  de  Bouillon ,  and  the  other  magnani¬ 
mous  Chriftian  Princes  and  Kings ;  after  they  had  fe- 
cured  their  Crown  and  States,  have  vowed  and  freely 
promised  to  God,  to  expole  their  Life,  their  own  Per¬ 
son,  and  their  Eftates  j  and  carry  War  beyond  the  Seas, 
to  fight,  conquer,  and  deftroy  the  perverfc  and  tyran¬ 
nical  Nation  of  the  Saracens,  their  Power  and  Authori¬ 
ty  •,  and  to  conquer  the  Kingdom  of  Jerufalmi n  parti¬ 
cular,  his  Territories,  DemeSnes,  &5V. 

Article  III.  —  Let  it  be  known,  likewife,  that  we,  juft 
mentioned,  have  fulfilled  our  Obligation  with  Regard  to 
the  Vows  above  expreffed  ;  and  by  God’s  Grace,  wc 
have  acquired,  through  our  Cares  and  Diligence,  the 
Kingdom  of  Jcrufalem,  and  the  Territories  poMd  by 
the  Saracens  ;  have  gain’d  Several  Victories  over  them ; 
and  extended  the  Chriftian  Faith  j  wherefore  the  Name 
of  moft  Chriftian  Prince  has  been  given  torn,  by  the  o- 
ther  Princes,  and  all  the  Chriftian  People,  Gfr. 

Article  IV.  — .  Moreover  we  have  received  with  Humi¬ 
lity  from  the  great  City  of  Rome,  the  moft  holy  Crofics, 
in  the  Honour  of  the  Paflion  of  our  Lord  Jeftis  Cbriil, 
dec.  that  thereby  we  may  be  more  ftrengthen’d  againft 
the  Infidels,  &c.  Therefore  all  Tilings  duly  coniidcrcJ, 
we  have  refolved  to  cftablijh  the  Order  of  St.  Sepulchre, 
in  our  City  of  Jcrufalem,  in  Honour,  and  to  the  Glory 
of  the  Holy  Re  furred!  ion  ;  and  have  united  to  our  Name 
of  firll  Chriftian  the  firft  Dignity  of  that  Ordtr\  and 
will  that  five  red  Crofles  fiiali  be  wore  in  Honour  ol  the 
five  Wounds  of  Jefus  Christ  ;  and  have  created  fcvcral 
Knights  of  that  Order ,  to  whom  we  have  given  for 

Mark  and  Ornament  of  their  Dignity,  the  five  Crofts 
above-mentioned,  to  animate  and  encourage  them a* 
gain  ft  the  Infidels,  who,  for  that  Reafon,  have  been  pu 
to  flight,  and  could  not  refill:  our  victorious  Auro. 

Article  V.  —  And  that  thofe  Knights,  and  all  ou 
military  Men,  who  fiiali  pafs  into  tli cJlolyHf'*  ^ 
contribute  to  the  aggrandizing  the  Chriftian  . 
may  be  encouraged  more  and  more  to  do  it 
Facility,  we  have  permitted  them,  and  we  pe.nur  _ 
to  ufe  and  enjoy  the  fame  Powers,  Pre-emmenus,  ■ 
leges,  and  Rights,  our  Officers,  and  Domei  \c^  . 
and  ufe,  £s?c.  All  the  other  Articles  r[in  111  , l, 

Stile,  and  contain  the  Rules  or  Laws  to  be  0 
the  Knights. 


Note,  That  the  Simple  Reading  of  tl 

flees  to  file w,  that  the  Antiquity  ol  tie  '  ^  rj)C 

Knights  of  the  St.  Sepulchre  is  chimerical  •,  ^ 

Abbot  Jujliniam  oblerves,  becaule  t tie  •  ’  ^  (jJ{ 
-  is  oi  the  i  ft  ol  January,  1099,  is  not  »|5lt  ‘  |inlfl 
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OR  D  E  R  S. 


.  Q  0f  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  ;  for  though  it  was 
i  th  of  July  °f  tJie  ^ame  Year>  thac  the  Cbrifiians 
d7ed  tliemfelves  Mailers  of  that  City,  that’s  not 
Obftacle  to  the  Statutes  having  been  made  the  ift 

af  January  >  fince  Codefr°y  de  Bouillon->  who  was  a 

r  followed  the  Stile  of  France ;  where  they 

*ret  n  the  Year  at  Eafter  and  therefore  the  City  of 
Stow  having  been  taken  the  17th  of  July  1099 
h  fe  Statutes,  though  dated  the  ilt  or  January  of 
1  °  fame  Year,  were,  notwithstanding,  pofterior,  by 
t  ie  ncar  fix  Months,  to  the  taking  of  Jerufalem. 

V  But  the  bell  Reafon  which  difeovers  the  chimerical 
a  tiquity  of  thofe  Statutes,  is,  that  they  do  not 
Tver  the  Time  thofe  Princes  lived  in,  to  whom  they 
^  'attributed.  We  fee,  for  Example,  in  the  fecond 
are‘i  that  mention  is  made  of  the  Kings  of 
llnce\  Louis  VI.  Philip  II.  and  of  St.  Louis,  who 
did  no^  begin  to  reign,  LouisYl.  but  in  the  Year 
0S  Philip  Ik  in  1180,  and  St.  Louis  in  1226.  We 
fee  Hkewife,  in  the  fame  Article,  Charlemagne  among 
the  Princes  who  vowed  to  expofe  their  Perfons  and 
Fortunes,  and  to  crols  the  Seas,  for  the  Deliverance 
of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Tyranny  of  the  Saracens  \ 
j  jn  the  following  Article,  they  are  made  to  fpeak 

all  together,  as  having  accomplifhed  theirVows,  al¬ 
ter  they  had  render’d  themfelves  Mailers  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Jerufalem ,  and  expelled  the  Saracens  from 
what  they  poflefied  in  the  Holy  Land ,  which  had 
(rained  them  the  Name  of  Moft  Chriftian  \  though  it 
js  very  certain,  that  Charlemagne  never  went  to  the 
Holy  Land.  We  only  learn  from  Hiftory,  that  Aa- 
rat  Kin*7  of  Perfta ,  who  defpifed  all  the  Princes  of 
the  Earth,  valued  the  Friend fliip  of  Charlemagne , 
fent  him  fevera!  Prefents,  and  that  knowing  the  De¬ 
votion  of  that  Prince  for  the  Holy  Land ,  and  for  the 
City  of  Jerufalem ,  he  gave  it  him,  referving  only  to 
himfelf  the  Title  of  his  Lieutenant  in  that  Country.  If, 
notwithftanding,  that  Prefent  was  any  Thing  elfe  but 
a  Compliment  void  of  Reality.  We  fee,  afterwards, 
in  the  fourth  Article,  that  all  thofe  Princes,  though 
they  lived  in  Times  fo  diflantfrom  one  another,  unite, 
notwithftanding,  to  eRablilh  the  Military  Order  of 
the  St.  Sepulchre. 

Therefore  it  is  only  to  infer  hence,  that  we  are  not 
to  depend  on  thofe  fuppofed  Statutes,  to  attribute  to 
Godcfroy  dc  Bouillon  the  Inftitution  of  the  Order  of 
the  St  .Sepulchre,  or  the  Reftoration  thereof;  fince  it 
is  not  to  chat  Prince  it  is  attributed  by  the  bell  Au¬ 
thors,  but  to  Baudouin  I.  his  SuccelTor,  in  the  Year 
1103.  In  effeft,  we  read  in  Belloy  and  Favin ,  that  the 
Saracens  having  conquer’d  the  City  of  Jerufalem  of  the 
Emperors  of  the  Eaft,  they  left  the  Guard  of  the  St. 
Sepulchre  to  regular  Canons :  That  Godcfroy  de  Bouil- 
lon  having  render’d  himfelf  Mailer  of  that  City,  gave 
large  Polfelfions  to  thofe  Canons ;  and  that  Baudouin 
made  them  Knights  of  the  St.  Sepulchre.  Favin  adds, 
that  that  Prince  order’d  they  fhould  retain  their  white 
Habit,  on  which  they  fhould  wear  a  Gold  Crofs,  po¬ 
nced,  and  canton’d  of  Crolfdets  without  Enamel, 
Inch  as  the  Kings  of  Jerufalem  u fed  to  wear  in  their 
Arms.  And  Du  Brueil  in  his  Antiquities  of  Paris  re¬ 
ntes  the  Beginning  of  the  Letters  of  that  Prince  for 
the  Inftitution  of  thofe  Knights.  They  are  in  french , 
which  fliews  the  Falfity  thereof,  for  the  Language  is 
modern,  and  has  not  the  lead  Mark  of  Antiquity, 
nut  if  they  were  in  Latin ,  and  of  a  Stile  ufed  in  the 
1 2th  Century,  they  could  not  be  lefs  apocryphal,  as 
wd!  as  the  Statutes  of  the  Year  1099,  above-men- 
tmned  •  |or  jt  js  certain,  that  there  has  been  in  the 
hurch  of  the  St.  Sepulchre ,  none  but  fecular  Canons, 
the  Year  1114,  that  the  Patriarch  Arnold  obliged 
l  Hm  t0  make  Vows,  and  to  embrace  the  Rule  of  St. 
y!%ufiw.  And  there  is  a  great  Appearance,  that  the 
nights  of  the  St.  Sepulchre ,  cllablifhed  themfelves 
njl  4°°  Years  afterwards,  on  the  Ruins  of  the  Canons 
u  10  had  the  lame  Appellation,  and  whofe  Lands  were 

’nik'tl  and  incorporated  to  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jcrufakm. 

lu  ladl,  thofe  Canons  having  been  obliged  to  a- 
uaniion  Woufcs  they  bad  in  the  Holy  Laud ,  when 

ref  .p wc,c  CXIH:^C^  from  it  by  the  Saracens, 
mcclm  thofe  they  had  in  fcveral  Provinces  of  Europe , 

crc'  ln  n'oll  of  them,  they  exordial  Hofpitality 
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towards  the  Pilgrims  who  went  to  vifit  the  hoW 
Places  in  Paleftina.  Pope  Pius  II.  having  inflicuted 
in  the  Year  1459,  a  Military  Order,  under  the  Name 
of  N.  D.  of  Bethleem,  fuppre  fifed  fome  other  Military 
Orders  and  Hofpitallers,  among  whom  were  the  Ca¬ 
nons  of  the  Sr.  Sepulchre,  whofe  Po Hellions  he  united 
to  that  new  Order  of  N.  D.  of  Bethleem.  But  then 
thole  Canons  of  the  St.  Sepulchre  oppoled  that  U- 
nion,  and  no  more  Mention  was  made  of  their  Supprcf- 
fion,  the  Order  ol  Our  Lady  at  Bethleem  having  110c 
fubfifted.  But  in  the  Year  1484,  Pope  Innocent  YIU. 
united  them  anew,  and  incorporated  them  to  the 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  or  of 
Rhodes,  as  it  was  called  then,  becaufe  they  were  iliil 
in  Pofleflion  of  that  Ifiand  ;  and  by  the  fame  Bull 
the  Pope  unites  to  that  Order  that  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  Lazar e. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  that  in  that  Bull,  the  Pope 
docs  not  fpeak  of  the  Order  of  the  Sr.  Sepulchre,  as  of 
an  Order  of  Knighthood  :  A  Title,  notwithftanding, 
which  he  gives  to  that  of  St.  Lazar e.  If  the  Canons 
ol  the  St.  Sepulchre  had  been  Knights  ;  we  are  to  pre¬ 
fume,  that  he  had  given  the  Title  of  Militia  to  their 
Order,  as  he  gave  it  to  that  of  St.  Lazare.  Therefore 
there  is  great  Appearance  that  he  did  not  mention  yet 
the  Knights  of  the  St.  Sepulchre,  who  were  cftablilh- 
ed  on  the  Ruins  of  the  Canons,  who,  in  fa<5t,  were 
fupprefted  in  Italy,  France,  and  Flanders  •,  and  their 
PollefTions  truly  united  to  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerufalem ,  except  in  Poland,  where  thole 
Canons  have  always  fubfilled.  There  were,  hkewife, 
two  or  three  of  their  Houfes  in  Sicily,  who  did  not 
enter  into  that  Union,  and  arc,  at  prefent,  but  Prio¬ 
ries,  in  commendam,  at  the  Nomination  of  the  Kings 
of  Sicily. 

Pius  IV.  having  confirmed  that  Union  by  a  Bull  in 
the  Year  1560,  does  not  fpeak,  neither,  of  the  Order 
of  the  St.  Sepulchre,  as  of  a  Military  Order  therefore 
it  is  without  the  lead  Appearance  of  Reafon,  that 
fome  Writers  fay,  that  Pope  Innocent  fupprelTed  the 
Knights  of  the  St.  Sepulchre,  and  united  their  Order  to 
that  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes.  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  Knights  of  the  St.  Sepulchre,  came  after  the 
Canons  of  that  Name,  and  that  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
to  excite  noble  and  rich  Perfons  to  vifit  the  holy 
Places  in  Paleftina ,  and  to  reward  them,  in  fome 
Mcafure,  for  the  Pains  and  Fatigues  they  had  under¬ 
gone  in  fo  long  and  tedious  a  Journey,  wanted  that 
fome  of  them  fhould  be  honoured  with  the  Quality 
of  Knights  of  the  St.  Sepulchre,  in  infticuting  a  Mili¬ 
tary  Order  of  that  Name,  declaring  himfelf  Grand 
Mailer  thereof,  and  attributing  to  the  Holy  Sec  the 
Power  of  making  thole  Sorts  of  Knights,  according  to 
all  the  Authors  who  have  mention’d  it ;  but  who  do 
not  relate  the  Bull  of  that  Pope,  alluring  only,  that 
that  Bull  is  of  the  Year  1496,  and  that  as  the  Reli¬ 
gious  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  have  the  Guard  of  the 
St  .Sepulchre,  and  their  Guardian  is  apoftolical  Com- 
mifiary,  in  thofe  Parts,  that  Pope  gave  him  Power, 
likewife,  to  make  thofe  Sorts  of  Knights ;  though  this 
is  not  taken  Notice  of  by  the  principal  Hiflorians  of 
that  Order.  Father  Quarcfmo,  who  was  Guardian  of 
that  Convent  of  the  St.  Sepulchre ,  fpcaks  of  it  on  the 
Teftimony  of  Favin.  He  conlclfcs  only,  that  he 
has  found  at  the  End  of  the  Book  of  the  Privileges 
granted  to  the  Guardian  of  the  Religious  ol  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  in  the  Holy  Land,  a  Permifiion  which  Leo  X.  gave 
him  viva  voce,  in  1516,  to  make  Knights  ol  the  St. Se¬ 
pulchre,  as  Iris  Prcdeceflbrs  had  done*,  which  Clement  VII. 
granted,  likewife,  vivd  voce ,  in  the  Year  1525:  and 
Pius  IV.  confirmed  by  a  Bull  of  the  Year  156],  all 
the  Privileges  which  had  been  granted  to  thofe  Reli¬ 
gious,  and  to  the  Guardian  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the 
fbvereign  Pontiffs,  as  well  vivd  voce,  as  in  Writing. 

Therefore  it:  is  certain,  that  the  Guardian  ol  the 
Religious  of  Sr.  Francis  in  the  Holy  Land,  is  in  Pol- 
feflion  of  making  Knights  of  the  .St.  Sepulchre ,  and 
though  thofe  Knights  Humid  be  noble,  moll  ol  them, 
notwithftanding,  are  but  Commoners  and  Met  chants. 
They  enter  that  Order  by  a  tulle  Oath,  fince  they  arc 
afked,  fir  ft,  if  they  be  of  a  noble  Extraction,  and  if  they 
have  a  Fortune  fufticient  to  live  without  trading,  which 
is  believed  on  their  Word,  tho’  they  never  deny  it. 

K  l'  1  h- 
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The  Order  of  the  Croisade,  is  alfo  a  chimerical 
Order  of  Knighthood,  which  has  no  other  Foundation 
but  in  what  follows. 

The  great  Lofles  which  Chriftendom  differ’d  from  that 
the  Turks  poflefled  all  the  Fortrefles  and  Places  where  our 
Lord  and  his  Apoftles  had  converfed,  engaged  in  the 
Year  1095,  the  Chriftian  Princes,  folhcited  by  the  Zeal 
of  the  Popes,  and  by  their  Companion  for  thofe  holy 
Places,  to  go  and  free  them  from  the  infupportable  Yoke 
of  thofe  Tyrants.  Pope  Urban  II.  was  the  firft,  who,  by 
his  Legates,  at  the  general  Council  of  Placentia ,  exhort¬ 
ed  the  Chriftian  Princes  to  undertake  that  Expedition. 

At  the  Sollicitation  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  and  at 
the  Perfuafion  of  Peter  FHermite ,  another  Council  was 
affembled  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne ,  where  the  Pope  him- 
felf,  by  his  pathetical  Difcourfes,  made  fuch  an  Impref- 
fion  on  the  Heart  of  thofe  Princes,  that  they  promifed 
to  arm  for  the  Deliverance  of  Jerufalem ,  and  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  —  The  Chiefs  of  that  Expedition  were 
Godcfroy  dc  Bouillon ,  Prince  of  Dorr  a  in ,  Euftachius 
and  Baudouin ,  his  Brothers,  Baudouin  del  Bor go ,  the 
Earl  Reiner ,  llugues  the  Great ,  Brother  of  Philip  King 
of  France ,  Robert  Earl  of  Normandy ,  Raimond  Earl  of 
Thouloufe ,  Boemond  Earl  of  Pouille ,  Tancrede ,  and  fe- 
veral  other  great  Lords  of  the  molt  iliuftrious  Houles  of 
Europe. 

The  Pope  having  promifed  in  full  Council  a  great 
Quantity  of  Indulgences  to  them,  and  to  all  thofe  who 
would  go  to  that  War,  gave  them  for  Badge  a  Crofs, 
which  every  one  was  allowed  to  wear  of  the  Colour  he 
plcafed,  according  to  the  Diverfity  of  the  Inclinations, 
and  Humour  of  each  Nation,  and  without  eftablifhing 
any  fixed  Rule,  the  Crofs  was  faftened  either  on  the 
Bread,  or  on  the  right  Shoulder,  or  on  the  Cap,  or  Hel¬ 
met,  or  the  Shield,  according  to  the  Conditution  of  the 
Council  of  Clermont ,  conceived  in  thele  Terms  ;  That  all 
thofe  who  would  undertake  the  Journey  to  Jerufalem  JJoould 
wear  the  Sign  of  the  Crofs  on  their  Cap ,  or  on  their 
Habits. 

In  1096,  they  departed  with  all  their  Forces,  which 
fome  make  to  amount  to  30,000,  others  to  40,000, 
others  to  60,000  fighting  Men,  and  took  the  Road  of 
Syria,  where  they  began  their  Expedition  by  the  Defeat 
of  50,000  Turks ,  which  was  followed  by  the  taking  of 
Nice,  Mcfopolamia,  and  of  Media.  The  Year  follow¬ 
ing  they  gained  another  fignal  Vidtory,  where  100,000 
Saracens  perifhed,  and  the  Fruit  thereof  was  the  Reddi- 
tion  o (Antioch,  which  furrender’d  to  the  Chriftians.  In 
J099,  Jerufalem,  which  had  groan’d  during  490  Years 
under  the  Tyranny  of  the  Turks ,  was  alfo  taken,  and 
Godcfroy  de  Bouillon  proclaimed  King  thereof,  and  crown¬ 
ed  with  a  Crown  of  Thorns. 

As  that  War  had  already  laded  four  Years,  and  the 
Chriftian  Army,  which  was  then  much  weaken’d,  want¬ 
ed  Recruits  ;  Pope  Pafchal  II.  provided  to  it,  by  en¬ 
gaging  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  to  equip  a  very  large 
Licet,  which  fee  fail  in  1101  *,  at  whole  Arrival  the  Ene¬ 
mies  railed  the  Siege  of  Jaffa.  Mean  while  the  Gcnoefe 
hurrahed  them  much  at  Sea,  and  even  took  Gcfirca ,  and 
lbmc  other  Places  on  the  Coal!. 

Though  the  Union  wherewith  that  Expedition  begun 
was  very  great,  the  Divifion  which  Ambition,  or  Avarice, 
occalioncd  among  the  Chiefs  of  the  Army,  produced  Ef¬ 
fects  very  hurtful  to  the  common  Caufe.  Which  Misfor¬ 
tune  did  not  hinder,  notwithlianding.  King  Baudouin 
from  obtaining,  in  the  Year  1105,  a  very  great  Victory 
over  the  lurks ,  in  a  naval  Fight ;  which  gave  him  Occa- 
f. on  to  join  to  his  Kingdom,  the  Cities  of  Tiberiadcs  in 
(Pi  Ulcc,  Si  Jon,  and  Ac  car  on,  the  Fort  refs  of  Sobal ,  and 
other  Places  belides  on  the  Coads  ol  the  Mediterranean. 

As  the  Change  ol  Sovereigns  caufes  alfo  but  too  often 
(  hanges  in  the  Allairs  of  State,  F'oulques  o(  Anjou,  hav¬ 
ing  alcended  the  Throne  alter  Baudouin' s  Death ;  and 
a  fur  that  ol  F'oulques,  his  Son  Baudouin  III.  a  young 
Prince,  who  had  much  Wir,  having  been  called  to  the 
Crown,  his  Forces  were  not  found  llrong  enough  to  bear 
the  Weight  thereof.  Notwithlianding  which,  the  Terror 
nl  his  Name,  and  the  Reputation  ol  his  Arms,  had  yet 
Power  enough  to  maintain,  while  lie  lived,  the  Affairs 
ol  the  Chriftians  j  but  after  his  Death,  the  Turks  taking 
Coinage,  went  to  ravage  APfopotamia,  and  the  Coun- 
11  y  ol  Antioch. 


The  Chriftians  finding  them  dives  much 
affembled  together,  and  concluded  to  fend  f0^^ier,c^ 
out  of  Europe.  Pope  Eugeni  us  was  not  h-f.  r  iUCCCUrs 
by  the  Differences  which  had  happened  amr^i 
ropean  Princes,  than  the  Chriftians  were  1^'  ^  lc^«* 
Land.  But  the  Diforders  being  appeafed,  at  iJn  ^ 
his  Legates  to  Louis  VII.  King  of  France,  and  to  tl  r  1 
peror  Conrad,  to  exhort  them  to  raife  in  France 
many  as  many  Forces  as  they  could.  He  afr  an/| 

the  Year  1146,  a  general  Council  at  Chartres  lri 
where  it  was  refolved  to  make  a  third  Croifade  thCt) 
dueft  thereof  fhould  be  given  to  St.  Bernard-  u  0n* 
cufed  himfelf  on  his  Infufficency,  taking  only  u  W 
to  go  in  the  neighbouring  Countries  to  excite  the  F  ^ 
and  engage  them  by  his  Reafons  and  Prayers  reo^c> 
take  that  Expedition.  At  laft,  by  his  Meam°  Un^er‘ 
Council  was  affembled  at  Vefelai  in  Burgundy  ano.^r 
aftifted  the  Pope,  King  Louis ,  Eleonora  his  0  <C“ 
and  a  great  Number  of  other  Princes,  who  en^  V 
this  new  Croifade.  The  Emperor  Conrad  did  the  f  ° 
Thing  in  the  Year  1148;  therefore  a  formidable  R 
was  equipped,  but  not  under  fortunate  Aufpices  PtCt 

This  Fleet  arrived  on  the  Coaft  of  Syria  wj:e 
Forces  were  landed.  Having  joined  thofe  of  the  Euf  ^ 
Conrad,  it  was  found  that  the  Divifion  which  ^ 
among  the  Princes  had  put  the  Affairs  in  a  vervM 
Condition,  and  that  the  Number  of  Chriftians  was 
tremely  diminifhed  by  Famine,  Mifery,  and  the  PvT 
which  were  confidered  as  the  fatal  Confequences  ofd 
Divifion.  The  perfidious  Greeks  who  fometimes  took  th 
Part  of  the  Latins,  and  fometimes  that  of  the  Germnj 
and  even  often  that  of  the  Turks,  attacked  Roger  Kin^ 
of  Sicily,  and  thereby  obliged  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  France  to  return  into  Europe.  That  Retreat  left 
the  Countries  conquered  in  Syria,  a  Prey  to  Nor  dm 
and  Saracon ,  Generals  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the  Saracens 
to  Domafcus,  and  to  the  Soldan  of  Egypt.  TheLofsof 
Mefopota?nia  and  Aleppo,  having  been"  the  Effcdi  of  the 
Diflentions  which  were  among  the  Chriftians,  Mm 
Patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  two  Grand  Makers  of 
the  Knights  Templars,  and  of  the  Hofpitallers  of  St.  Jik, 
fent  Envoys  into  Europe,  to  inform  the  Princes  of  thele 
Parts  of  the  Danger  they  were  in.  Thofe  finiftrous  Events 
touched  fenfibly  the  Heart  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  and 
engaged  him  to  procure  a  new  Croifade  in  the  Year  1 1  Ho, 
but  he  died  while  it  was  yet  but  in  Agitation.  Lucius  HI. 
his  SuccelTor,  followed  his  Steps  in  that  Affair,  and 
fpared  nothing  to  make  that  Project  fuccccd.  He  wrote 
to  the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  and  his  Exhorta¬ 
tions  had  fo  much  Power,  that  an  Aflembly  was  held  at 
London ,  where  it  was  refolved  to  undertake  a  new  Expe¬ 
dition  for  the  IToly  Land.  But  this  Refolution  remain¬ 
ed  without  Effedt,  becaufc  of  the  Differences  which  hap¬ 
pened  between  the  two  Crowns  of  France  and  England, 
and  which  could  not  be  appeafed  by  the  Mediation  of 
Urban  III.  though  he  applied  himfelf  with  much  Zeal  to 
reunite  the  Minds  of  the  Chriftian  Princes. 

During  thofe  Diflentions,  and  the  others  which  reigned 
between  Guy  King  of  Jerufalem,  and  Raimond  Earl  ot 
Tripoli,  Saladin,  at  the  Solicitation  of  the  Knights  lem* 
plars,  who  pretended  to  have  feme  Reafons  of  Difcon* 
tent,  retook  Jerufalem  in  the  Month  of  Oflobcr  of  the 
Year  1187.  In  that  Expedition  more  than  220,000 
Men  peri flied,  as  well  Inhabitants  as  Soldiers,  among 
whom  were  feveral  Templars;  and  the  King  himleif 
was  taken.  The  Lofs  of  the  holy  City  cairied  along 
with  it,  that  of  Laodic.ra,  Ptolcmaide,  Burnt,  Liberia a*. 
Afcalon ,  ancl  feverai  other  Places,  whence  the  tell  ol  the 
Chriftians  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  Tyre,  to  Antioch,  and 
to  Alexandria.  This  was  a  mortal  Blow  lor  the  Pope, 
who  in  laid;  died  of  Sorrow  lor  it  foon  afterwards. 

Clement  III.  having  lucceeded  him,  exhorted  with  a> 
the  Zeal  poflible,  the  Chriftians  to  umlertAe  again  1 
new  Expedition  ;  the  Publication  thereol  being  nude  u 
the  Year  1188,  there  was  Icon  a  general  l-.:nprcft,un 
to  march.  William  Arch  bill  top  of  Tyre,  gave, 
the  Crofs  to  the  Kings  of  France  and  ^ 

great  Number  of  Lords  of  the  full:  Rank.  I ‘|C 
peror  Frederick  Barbarafja  caufed  to  he  declared  to  1 
Sultan  Saladin,  that  il  by  the  fu  ll  ol  Novcndci,  IC  1  ‘ 
not  relloro  to  the  Chrillinns  Jerufran,  and  a 
olhcrhoJy  Places,  he  would  go  himiell  m  Perlon,  am^ 
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vage  ^  ^  i  t  r* 


Mean  while  new  Differences 


6qo 


!\  between  the  Kings  of  Frame  and  England,  which 
*1  Pope  endeavoured  in  vain  to  accommodate.  But  this 
rd  not  hinder  the  Emperor  Frederick  from  taking,  in 
dl  8q  the  Road  of  the  Levant ,  at  the  Head  of  1 50,000 
fighting  Men  *  whicb  divicEd,  under  the  moft  famous 
rvnerals,  into  a  Land  Army,  and  another  by  Sea,  hav- 
.  g  for  that  Effedl  55  Ships.  Thofe  Forces  had  been 
krnifhed  to  him  by  Philip  II.  King  of  France,  Richard  I. 

juniu  _ j  z t> _ j  rr 
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vino-  of  England,  Edward  Duke  of  Burgundy 

Nlllo  .  _  er*L:L-^A  n;  •.  i  i 


Henry 
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£arl°of  Champagne,  Thibaut  Earl  of  Blois,  and  by  a  great 
dumber  of  Bifhops,  Abbots,  and  Barons  of  the  Empire, 
0f  England  and  of  France.  He  arrived  in  the  Year  1190, 
3ad  began  the  Courfe  of  his  Vi&ories  by  the  Defeat  of 
0ig  Son  of  Saladin ,  where  he  took  four  Princes  Pri- 
foners ;  which  happened  the  fecond  Day  after  the  Feaft 
of  the  Pcntecoft.  And  the  Duke  of  Suabia  advancing  into 
the  Country,  added  to  that  great  Exploit  the  Vittory  of 
•  the  Emperor  beating  in  another  Encounter  2000 
furks,  who  took  to  Flight  but  while  he  was  making 
Preparations  for  more  important  Enterprifes,  he  was 
drowned  in  the  River  Cydne ,  in  attempting  to  bathe  him- 
felt,  and  his  Death  left  the  Chriftians  in  a  deplorable 

Condition. 

As  the  Differences  between  England  and  France  were 
not  yet  terminated,  the  King  of  France  recalled  his  Forces, 
who  had  made  no  other  ConqueRs  but  thofe  of  Acria. 
By  that  Retreat  the  King  of  England,  who  was  Riled 
King  of  Jcrufalem,  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  Treaty 
with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt ,  and  to  recall  likewifc  his 
Forces  into  his  Kingdom.  Henry  VII.  Frederick's  Son, 
having  took  his  Place,  fent  a  formidable  Fleet  into  Syria , 
under  Conrad  Bifliop  of  Hildejheini ,  which  arrived  at  the 
Port  of  Syria.  That  Arrival  ferved  to  make  the  Chri¬ 
ftians  to  breed  anew,  but  that  was  not  fufHcient  to  reftorc 
their  Affairs ;  to  which  Innocent  III.  endeavoured  to 
provide  in  publifhing  a  third  Croifade.  Baudouin  Earl  of 
BviJtrs,  Henry  Ear  1  of  St.  Paul,  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  Baudouin  Earl  of  Mont f err  at,  who  had  took  the  Crofs, 
with  a  great  Number  of  French,  Italians,  and  Flcmijh 
Lords,  went  to  embark  at  Venice  in  240  Ships,  and  took 
the  Road  of  Conjiantinople  ;  the  Emperor  Ifaac  Ange , 
Flrnu  Comncnc ,  whom  his  Brother  Alexis  had  depofed 
from  the  Empire,  and  confined  Prifoner,  was  reftored  to 
his  Throne-,  and  the  Croicers  made  an  Alliance  with 
him  to  pafs  together  into  Syria:  But  that  Projeft  vanilh- 
cd  into Smoak  by  the  Mutiny  of  the  Soldiery,  who  op- 
pofed  him  with  another  Emperor.  At  lad  he  was  maf- 
fcred;  and  his  Death  having  put  an  End  to  the  Dif- 
orders,  Baudouin  Earl  of  Flanders  was  proclaimed  Em- 
Fror.  On  the  other  Side,  Saladin  died  j  and  the  Chrb 
Ilians  nude  no  Difficulty  to  maintain  with  his  Brother  die 

Alliance  they  had  made  with  him,  while  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  deftroying  one  another. 

At  the  fame  lime  all  was  in  Confufion  in  Spain,  Part 
7  „  Enferpriics  of  the  Moors,  and  Part  by  thofe  of 
tli t/ortuguefe,  who  had  attacked  the  King  of  Caftillc, 
winch  notwithftanding,  that  Prince  fent  to  Rome  Rodcric 

nllT  ArCll^10I>.  °*  t0  engage  the  Pope  to 

L  oiiVv  f!?th,  Croifa^c->  which  was  foon  done  through- 
iv.  p- f  The  Germans  marched  under  Leopold 

a.'T  0  }  the  French  under  Arnoud  Bifliop  of 

of  P°!r\  t  lCH  °f  Bourdeaux,  and  Thibaut  Lord 

J,!--,  ^tan  ’while  Conjiantinople  was  clofcly  be- 

Wirm^  n  ^  iam  Tarlary  and  the  Turks  were  at 

T,  °nc  anothcr  in  Syria. 

Pfncni  V'VCI1m  obliSed  cbc  Eope  to  aflemblc  in  1485,  a 
make*  -i  f°UnCI,  at  J,ateran->  where  it  was  rcfolvcd  to 
conrfc  nf  pVCIU  1  Crwfeide,  where  there  was  great  Con¬ 
vinces of  W C  mm  al!  lVts  of  Chriftendom.  The 

bourinrr  v  *”!'  aiul  Navarre,  and  of  the  neigh- 

War  again!!  the 


fe°redqUfthbeyYt,,e  °f  "'hich  Wen- 

Soldan  Conradin ,  not  finding  himfeif  in  i  Comllr!  1  W 

/m  reftored  to  them,  with  all  that  Part  of  SfZ thfy 

d™  ■ £h£y  reJefted  that  Propofah  Afte-  the 

tionlff °r  Drm‘?%  ,they  went’  a£  tlle  prefting  Soilicita- 

fardl"al  PelaS"‘s,  to  fearch  for  the  Soldan,  who 

d  as  far  as  Aleppo,  which  they  befie°-ed  •  and 

“*  ”“h  p"- 

fo  uneyn5LltT,0nV  atfCnded  with  fo  unfortunate,  and 
Qfhc  Chnftn  w’,  hrng  Wcakcned  much  the  Army 

£  plJr,  7s,  a  terrible  Animofity  between 
1  lonoru.s  III.  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  II  which 

fUCh  2  HTelsht’  that  the  pope  excommunicated 
that  Emperor  It  was  that  fatal  and  fcandalous  Event 
whtch  had  fo  long  retarded  the  March  of  the  Forces  de- 
fgned  for  Syria  But  at  laft  an  Accommodation  beins 

Emperor  Frederick  married,  in  tire  fame  Year,  jAnte 

e  King  of  Jet  ufalcm  s  Daughter,  who  gave  him  with 
her  the  Crown  of  that  Kingdom  C  * 

t00k  Ptnr  dle  R°ad  of  Syria,  in  the  Year 
1228,  the  Emperor  hmrfelf  at  their  Head.  On  the  Ru- 

mour  of  the  great  Preparations  made  for  that  Voyage, 
Sultan  Conradin  rad  plundered  and  defolated  the  City  of 
Jg  fiem,  and  the  Soldan  of  Egypt  not  thinking  him- 
elf  ftrong  enough  to  oppofe  the  Forces  of  the  Chriftians, 
la  Recourfe  to  Negociations,  by  means  whereof  he  ob- 
tamed  a  Truce  of  jo  Years,  on  Condition  that  the  City 
of  Jerufalm  and  all  the  others  of  its  Dependency  ilrould 
remain  in  die  Emperor’s  PofTeffion.  That  Prince  was 
received  into  it  in  the  Year  1229,  and  crowned  Kino- 
with  much  Magnificence.  But  the  new  Differences 
which  happened  between  him  and  tire  Pope,  having  re¬ 
called  him  into  Italy,  to  expel  from  the  Pouille  the  Pope’s 

P°;rcesr;.,a"d  on  the  other  Side,  the  Diffentions  between 

John  H, helm  (Earl  of  Jaffa,  and  Baron  of  the  Empire) 

and  the  Germans  in  Syria,  occafioned  Civil  Wars  every 

where,  which  proved  very  fatal  to  the  Affairs  of  the 
Chriftians. 


bom 


mm  lw  u,tU^  vvHi  again  11  rnc 

M***  j'’ ,  the  great  Battle  of  Las 
tlic  M0]v  r  ^  *  J  bc  othc>'  Princes  took  the  Road  of 

a,n°ng  the  ChrVn’-.  u*  I')^cnt,on  having  ipread  anew 
burned  inm  j,  - ,  I/-1  ^  Vnccs’  Andrew  II.  King  of  Hungary 
«f  7ir«A/.  ^ln.^oni  Wl,h  his  I-’orccs ;  fo  tJiat  John 

0ukrs.  ;!ncl.thc  Cjra»{-1  Mailers  of  the  Military 

t!le  Ariival  of  rl  lan(1,n8  which  they  took  Courage  at 
of Cologne,  ln<]  "CW  h'°VCV*'  untlcr  the  Archbifliop 
*  *  aiUl  thc  torgne  s  and  they  began  their 


I  ope  Gregory ,  who  defigned  to  pubJiffi  a  new  Croifade , 
was  hindered  from  it  by  the  Troubles  of  Europe.  Bau¬ 
douin  II.  Emperor  of  the  Fall,  rcprcfcntcd  in  lb  patheti- 
cal,  and  moving  a  Manner  thc  deplorable  State  of  thc 
Chriftians  by  thc  continual  Attacks  of  the  Tartars ,  Turks, 
and  Saracens,  and  even  of  thc  perfidious  Greeks,  and  his 
Solicitations  awakening  the  Chriftian  Powers,  the  Pope 
publiffied  at  laft  an  eighth  Croifade,  and  obliged  tlic  Em¬ 
peror  Frederick,  though  he  was  employed  in  the  War  of 
Lombardy ,  to  lend  Part  of  his  Forces  into  the  Levant. 
Thofe  of  the  Venetians  having  joined  them,  Thibaut 

King  of  Navarre  was  imanimouHy  elected  General  of  thc 
whole  Army. 

In  the  Year  1239  he  embarked  at  Marfeilles,  with  a 
great  Number  of  Nobility,  and  provided  with  the  Pope’s 
Briefs  for  the  Chriftian  Princes,  and  thc  Grand  Mailers 

of  the  Military  Orders,  to  engage  them  to  rcftorc  Peace 
among  them. 

At  the  fame  Time  thc  Soldan  of  Egypt  had  affenibled 
a  powerful  Army  under  the  Orders  oi  Barbacas,  a  very 
bold  and  experienced  General,  and  taking  Advantage  of 
thc  Differences  which  fubfiflcd  between  the  Knights 
Templars  and  thofe  of  St.  >/»/,  rendered  himfeif  Mailer 
of  Gaza,  where  a  great  Number  of  Templars  periffied. 
That  Lois  obliged  the  Chriftians  to  conclude  a  Peace 
with  the  Soldan  of  Damns,  in  order  to  make  head  againft 
the  other.  Their  Forces  being  thus  reunited,  they 
gained  a  confiderable  Viftory  near  Jordan.  But  the  De¬ 
feat  of  Barbacas  ferved  only  to  render  him  more  vigilant*. 
He  re-aflemblal  quickly  a  fecond  Army,  flill  more  for¬ 
midable  than  the  lirfl,  with  which  he  went  to  fall  on  the 
Chriftians,  who  inhabited  near  the  Fake  of  Nazareth, 
and  took  Piifomrs  the  Earl  of  'Jaffa,  and  the  Grand 

Maflar 
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Maftcr  of  .ct,  John.  Afterwards  purfuing  his  Viftory, 
he  went  ftraight  to  Jerufalem ,  which  was  forced  to  ihr- 
render  to  him  in  the  Year  1240.  Thus  the  Kingdom 
of  Jerufalem  was  found  confined  within  the  narrow  Li¬ 
mits  of  the  Cities  of  Ptolemaides  and  Tyre,  with  forne 

other  Fortrc  Acs. 

This  Lois  was  very  fenfible  to  all  the  Powers  or  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  Pope,  who  was  extreamly  touched  at  it, 
caufed  Bulls  to  be  expedited  for  a  ninth  Croifade ,  but  the 
Differences  which  had  fubfifted  between  him  and  the 
Emperor,  happening  to  manifeft  themlelves  anew,  and 
the  two  Factions  of  the  Guclphs  and  of  the  Gibehns ,  m- 
crcafing  it  ill  the  Troubles,  all  Chriftendom  was  found  la¬ 
cerated  by  thofe  Divifions.  ,  , 

Pope  Gregory  being  dead.  Innocent^ I.  who  fucceeded 

him,  afllmbled  a  general  Council  at  Lions ,  where  the  Em¬ 
peror  Frederick  having  been  cited,  and  having  not  appear  u, 
he  was  excommunicated  a  fecondTime,  and  declared  Ene¬ 
my  of  the  Church.  It  was  alio  refolved  there,  that  another 
Croifade  fliould  be  publifhed  ;  whereot  the  King  ° 
France ,  St.  Louis ,  having  been  declared  Chief,  he  ^de¬ 
parted  in  the  Year  1248,  at  the  Head  cl  a  powerful 
Army,  and  being  arrived  in  Syria ,  he  went  to  re-conquer 
Damicta.  The  Plaaue  which  feized  his  Army,  dropped 
his  Pro' r  re  fibs  ior  fomc  Time  •,  notwithftanding  which 
wanting  to  puih  Jiis  Conquefts,  and  having  rc-aflumcd 
his  March,  he  loll  a  Battle  near  the  Nile ,  where  he  was 
him  il  l  f  taken  Priloncr,  with  the  Princes  Charles  and  /IF 
pkoiifc ,  his  two  Brothers,  and  with  the  Grand  Mailers, 
a  great  Number  of  Knights.  At  firll,  by  the  Sug- 
geilion  of  the  Pope’s  Legates,  they  refufed  to  htten 
to  the  Propolitions  made  to  them,  but  afterwards,  to 
obtain  their  Liberty,  they  were  forced  to  reftore  Danneta, 
to  pay  a  large  Sum  of  Money,  and  to  lign  a  1  ruce  for 
ten  Years,  which  were  employed  by  the  King,  in  forti¬ 
fying  divers  Places.  . 

During  that  Time,  Queen  Blanche  happening  to  die, 

the  King  was  obliged  to  return  into  his  Kingdom,  leav¬ 
ing  the  Command  in  the  Hands  of  Louis  del  Sarge. 

Pope  Innocent  died  likewife  of  Sorrow,  _and  was  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Urban  IV.  who  making  all  his  Efforts  to  en¬ 
gage  the  Chriftians  to  undertake  a  new  Expedition,  was, 
in  his  Turn,  furprifed  by  Death,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Clement  IV.  Mean  while  the  Sultan  did  not  remain 
idle.  In  the  Year  1266,  lie  bcfieged  Ptolemaide ,  which 
was  taken  and  two  Years  afterwards  he  took,  hkewiie, 

Zaffa  and  Antioch, 

In  that  Interval,  the  Troubles  were  a  little  appealed 
in  Europe,  by  Charles  Duke  oi '/lnjou,  the  King  of  France  s 
Brother,  being  placed  on  the  "1  hrone  of  Sicily  ;  whereby 
St.  Louis  found  himfclf  at  Liberty  to  affemblc  great 
Forces,  with  which  having  put  to  Sea,  he  was  forced  by 
a  Temped  to  put  into  Sardinia ,  where  he  paffed  the 
Winter.  James  King  of  Aragon,  whole  Fleet  was  a  Mo 
under  Sail  to  pals  into  Africa ,  was  likewife  Hopped  by 
the  T  cm  pelt,  ami  forced  to  put  back  into  his  ownlorts. 
Edward  ITincc  of  England  put  himfclf  alfo  at  the  Head 
of  the  Flower  of  the  Nobility  of  that  Kingdom,  and 
took  the  Road  of  Syria.  The  Year  following  St.  Lotus 
ai  lived  in  Africa,  where  lie  took  Carthage,  and  bcfieged 
Tunis,  which  fubmitted  after  lour  Months  oi  an  ob- 
llnute  Refinance.  1  le  loft  at  that  Siege  Ins  Son  John  ; 
and  the  Hague  which  feiv.ed  his  Army  earned  oft  a  great 
Number  ot  his  principal  Officers.  At  lall,  having  been 
him  fell  attacked  with  a  violent  Fever,  he  died  in  that 
Expedition.  7 hibaut  King  of  Navarre,  returning  bom 

Syria,  died  likewife  in  Sicily. 

In  that  Interval,  the  Forces  ol  the  Cl.nl bans  dim  - 

n illicd  by  Degrees,  and  thofe  of  the  Inhdcls  increa fed. 
Charles  of  Mon,  King  of  Naples,  wlu.  went  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  relloie  die  Affairs  of  the  Jloly  Land,  met  with 
1„  mncl,  Dillicuhy,  becaule  ol  the  Difientions  wind, 
rei" ned  among  the  Princes,  that  he  found  ltunfi.ll  Icattc. 
Malhr  of  ihc  Commanders  ol  his  own  Forces-,  and 
■is  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  lor  from  the  other 
Princes,  becaule  the  Oenocfe  and  Pifavs  were  extremely 
n  V  iriance  ■,  the  Venetians  and  the  Count  Garcm ■,  the 
Florentines  aud  Rrfo -,  the  Guelphes  and  the  GiWi«j 
D  ance  and  Spain  v  Aragon  and  Anjou  \  the  Cut  mans  and 

the  Pourviguons  •,  the  Emljh  and  the  Scotch. 

•pi,,.  v'\  i.tlmels  to  which  iliofe  Div.I.ons  reduced  the 

(.  hiiilt.uts,  made  the  Strength  of  die  Sultan  ol  Egypt ; 


j 


* 

l 


who  render’d  himfclf  Mailer  of  Tripoli  in  1280  f 
that  Lofs  was  followed  by  thofe  of  Baruth ,  Sidon  da 
Tyre.  Thus  the  Kingdom  of  Jerufalem  was  confi  ^ 
within  the  Walls  of  Ptolemaide ,  where  every  one  t 
as  Mailer,  and  claimed  -  all  the  Authority.  The  $ulrf 
wanting  to  make  Ufe  of  fo  favourable  an  Oppo^y 
broke  the  Truce,  and  befieged  Ptolemaide ,  in 
The  King  feeing  no  Appearance  of  his  being  capable  r* 
defend  the  Place,  went  out  of  it  in  the  Night,  with  the  0- 
ther  Princes  and  Knights;  abandoning  thus  all  Sxrk  * 
Ptolemaide  being  the  laft  City  he  had  preferved.  '  ’ 

Thefe  Misfortunes  threading  the  Kingdom  of//,w. 

nia  with  the  fame  Fate,  the  Kings  of  thofe  Countries* 
Alton  and  Conftantius  entered  into  an  Alliance,  Jn  I2 
with  Cojfan  King  of  the  Tartars,  a  Cathoiick  Prince 
which  the  King  of  Cyprus ,  and  the  Knights  of  St. 
and  the  Templars,  were  included.  The  Expedition  of 
thefe  confederated  Princes  was  accounted  by  fotnc  a 
twelfth  Croifade .  The  Year  following,  Cojfan ,  wf,0y 
the  Command  in  Chief,  took  the  Field  with  an  Army  0f 
200,000  Men,  and  marched  towards  Syria ,  where  fn  a 
pitch’d  Battle  he  cut  to  Pieces  the  Army  ol  Mclcnuftr 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  who  loll  in  it  very  near  40,000 Men 
After  this  Victory  lie  render’d  himfclf  Mailer  of  Mount 
Carmel ,  where  he  found  'the  Trealures  of  the  Sultan, 
which  he  diftributed  to  his  Army.  Afterwards  he  took 
Jerufalem  and  all  Syria  ;  the  Defence  whereof  he  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  Military  Orders.  He  fent,  likewife,  Emhaf- 
fadors  to  the  Pope,  to  afk  for  new  Succours  from  the 
Chriftian  Princes.  But  while  he  was  engaged  in  this 

War  he  died,  and  his  Lofs  carried  along  with  it  that  of 
the  Holy  Land ;  and  even  that  of  feveral  Countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope  :  For  the  T urks  having  no  more  Enemies  in  a 
Condition  to  make  Head  againft  them,  render’d  them- 
felves  fo  powerful,  and  fo  formidable,  that  they  brought 
under  their  Domination,  either  entirely,  or  in  Part,  the 
Kingdoms  of  Bulgaria ,  Bofnia ,  Servia,  Rafik ,  limp, 
ry ,  and  Bohemia  ;  and  at  laft  Conjlantmple, ,  in  i;,q, 
which  having  put  in  their  Power  the  whole  Eaftem  Em-  . 
pire  ;  they  have  ever  fince  given  fo  much  Occupation  to  ! 
the  Emperors  of  the  Weft,  that  they  have  never  found 
themfelves  in  a  Condition  to  think  of  the  Recovery  of  the  ■■ 
Holy  Land  ;  not  fo  much  through  the  Impoflibility  of  ! 
attempting  it  with  Hope  of  Sneeds ;  but  becaufe  the  j 
Chriftian  Princes,  have  thought  of  nothing  die,  ever  « 
fine e,  but  of  invading  one  another’s  Dominions,  amide- 
ftroying  one  another,  to  the  Scandal  ot  the  Chriftian 
Name,  inftcad  of  uniting  together  againft  the  common 
Opprcffor.  For  if  their  Ambition  cannot  be  confined 
within  the  Limits  of  their  re fpedivc  Dominions,  the 
Turks  have  fo  many  fine,  beautilul,  and  leriile  Coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe ,  capable  to  flatter  it,  that  it  is  furpnzmg 
to  me,  that  they  don’t  turn  that  Ssvord,  they  cmplo  ^ 
for  the  Deftruftion  of  thole  who  adore  the  fame  God,  an 

profefs  the  fame  Faith,  againft  him  who  is  a  monato 

tacit  Reproach  of  theirs  ?  Do  they  not  take 

gation  of  their  falfc  Belief,  on  the  Rum  ot  ff'  P.,, 
Chrift?  Do  wc  ever  fee  ar«f-^Sctmctcrlni°ak 
the  Blood  of  Turks,  unlcfs  it  be  in  ilomcllick 
Could  the  whole  Empire  ol  the  Otlonms,  **  “Alccef,, 
fo  formidable,  make  Head,  wtth  any  Hop  fo, 
againft  the  Powers  of  France,  England,  Spat  , 
many,  united  together  ?  Would  not  two  o,  ^ 

paigns  force  them  to  repafs  the  t0  its  #• 

three  more,  rcllore  the  Empire  ot  the  -  011i;  o! 

ticiitL.uO.re?  I11  lo  noble  an  F.iitcipn/.  ,  » 
thofe  Powers  could  find  wherewith  tod id-  b.  ^ 

of  the  Expcncus  he  would  be  at;  the  |jiaVCall 

could  be  let  on  the  Throne  ol  Co,'Jtall'''‘eJ  |ltr  Share, 
her  Dominions  contiguous,  leaving  <  w|«ch  i» 

Part  of  what  fhc  polVefies  in  the  Etna  -  ,  |;,mcd 

more  at  her  Conveniency.  Englant  1 ;  f,  i,i  ih 
thofe  beautiful  and  fertile  Mauds  the  Imptnal 

Archipelago,  and  Spain  likewife  i  aw  ,  (l  AneelUm- 
Majelly,  l'art  of  the  Inlimtance  o  hu  "  tj.  „ 

In  Hide  juft  Wars,  the  Kniglus  ol  tl » ; 

Orders  of  Chriftendom,  which  I1,  woU|a  liml  111 ; 
wholly  at  prelent,  in  wearing  »  ,  have  •»'>■  •  i 

Octillion  to  fignnlize  their  Counige. ,  1  bc[tJr hiibjeci'  j 
and  if  not,  would  leave  Room  loi  nn  ll„, 


order 


.  .  an  Abridgement  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Croh 
Tni$  1S  /  ,  they  were  not  true  Knighthood,  was 
.  VI a  Milice  tending  to  the  fame  End,  which 

p0t  fifrht  the  Enemies  of  the  Church*,  and  they  wore 
to  nD  e  ^hich  diftingiiifhed  them  from  others. 

the  hfe  \jyban  II.  who  publifhed  the  fir  ft  Grot fade , 

^  fidered  as  Inftitutor  of  the  Military  Religious 

**  C°\;,h  fiourifhed  in  the  following  Centuries. 

Qrltrs  wniui 

That  all  the  other  Orders  which  remain  to  men- 
\  are  rather  Congregrations  or  Fraternities,  than 

^Orders  ;  fince  there  are  n0  £rue  Order's  but  thole 
trf  they  make  folemn  Vows,  as  thofe  above-men- 
Tier ,  o-ive  the  Account  of  thofe  Fraternities, 
UOne dins  to  the  Order  of  the  Kingdom  where  they 
f  vc  been  inftituted  ;  not  according  to  their  Antienty  *, 
f  •  nino-  by  thofe  in  the  Kingdom  of  France  ;  which 
Tour  °viz.  the  Orders  of  the  Holy  Ghott ,  and  of 
T  Michael,  commonly  called  the  King's  Orders ; 
thofe  of  St ! Lazar e,  and  N  D.  de  Mount  Carmel,  and 

of  St.  Louis. 

I  \Tt  alfo  That  the  Reft  Military  Order,  in  France ,  was 
that  of  the  St  a  R ,  or  Our  Lady  of  the  St  ar,  inftituted 
b vKinfrjM®  in  the  Year  1352,  denominated  from  a 
Star  they  wore  on  the  Stomach.  At  firft  they  were 
hut  thirty  Knights  ;  but  the  Order  became  depreciated 
hv  the  Multitude  of  Perfons  admitted,  without  Di- 
ftindioo  •,  for  which  Reafon,  Charles  VII.  when  Grand 
Mailer  thereof,  quitted  it,  and  gave  it  the  Chevalier  dti 
Guct  Commander  of  the  Watch  at  Paris ,  and  his 
Archers,  who  ftill  wear  a  Star  on  their  Coats.  But 
this  Account  is  contradicted  by  others,  who  will  have 
the  Order  inftituted  by  King  Robert,  in  1022,  in  Ho¬ 
nour  of  the  holy  Virgin  ;  and  to  have  fallen  into  Dil¬ 
lard  during  the  Wars  of  Philip  de  Valois. 

°GiuJlhiiam  mentions  another  Order  of  the  Star ,  at 
M$na  in  Sicily ,  called  alfo  the  Order  of  the  Crcfcent. 
It  was  inftituted  in  the  Year  126S,  by  Charles  of  An- 
joti,  Brother  of  St.  Louis ,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
Others  will  have  it  inftituted  in  1464,  by  Renatas 
Duke  of  Anjou,  who  took  the  Title  of  King  of  Si¬ 
cily.  At  leaft  it  appears  from  the  Arms  of  this 
Prince,  that  he  made  fome  Alteration  in  the  Collar 
of  the  Order ;  for  inftead  of  Flower-de-luces  and  Stars, 
he  only  bore  two  Chains,  whence  hung  a  Crefcent, 
with  the  old  French  Word  Loz,  which  in  the  Lan¬ 
guage  of  Rebus,  fignified  Loz  in  a  Crcfcent.  The  Or¬ 
der  being  dropp’d  into  Obfcurity,  was  raifed  again  by 
the  People  of  Mejftna ,  under  the  Name  of  The  noble 
Many  of  the  Knights  of  the  Star  ;  reducing  the  un¬ 
dent  Collar  to  a  fingle  Star  placed  on  a  forked  Crols, 
and  the  Number  of  Knights  to  62.  Their  Device 
was  Moujlran!  Regibtts  Ajlra  Viam ,  which  they  expref- 

M  R 

fed  with  the  four  initial  Letters,  with  the  Star 

A  V 

in  the  Middle. 


I 


oi 


I  he  Order  of  St.  Mien  a  el,  was  inftituted  the  firft  of 
%«//  1469,  by  Louis  XI.  in  Honour  of  the  Archan- 
i;d  St.  Michael,  He  order’d  chat  the  Order  fh 011  Id  be 
compoled  of  36  Knights,  who  would  be  obliged  in  ac- 
fcPtin6  ifi  to  quit  all  the  others  they  might  have  rc- 
fu\'td  from  foreign  Princes  ;  except  Emperors,  Kings, 
a‘Hl  ottar  Princes  who  could  wear  it  together  with 
Orders  of  which  they  arc  Chiefs,  but  not  without 
ttcConfcnt  of  all  the  Brothers  of  the  Order.  And  likc- 
Kings  of  France ,  might,  with  that  Order ,  wear, 

, ,  »  diat  of  other  Princes. 

1  lb- Knights  oi  that  On  lev,  wear  a  Collar  of  Gold 

|;,a'Ic  of  double  Shells,  interwoven  one  with  the  other  in 

of  Love- Knots,  made  of  double  Silk  Laces,  with 

Underneath  is  a  Rock,  on  which  isSr.  Mi- 

light  mg  the  Dragon.  But  King  brands  I.  changed 

1(  fve  Knots  into  Gold  knotty  Laces,  in  French  cal- 
lw  wdelicrcs, 

VI  the  Knights  ol  the  Holy  Ghod  take  this  Order, 
dloli  ^C^)ru  t!lcy  arc  to  receive  that  of  the  Holy 


the  Dragon,  that  Crofs  tied  to  a  biack  Ribband,  *hifc H 
crones  their  Shoulders  over  tJieir  Coat. 

•  The/fc&V  of  Ceremony  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael,  at 
ns  nr  ft  Inftitution,  was  a  Mantle,  or  Cloak  of  white 
Damaflc,  reaching  down  to  the  Ground,  border’d  with 
Gold,  with  Shells,  Love-Knots  embroider’d,  the  Mau¬ 
de  lined  with  Ermine,-  and  the  Head  cover’d  wftb 
Chaperon  of  Crimfon  Velvet. 

.  There  were  at  firft  but  four  Officers  of  that  Order 
VIn’  ,^le  Chaneellor,  Regifter,  Treafurer,  and  Herald* 
called  Mount  St.  Michael.  They  had  long  Robes  of 
white  Camblet,  with  Scarlet  Chaperons,  and  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  was  to  be  always  an  Ecclefiaftick. 

Louis  XI.  being  at  Pleffis  lez  Tours,  in  the  Year  1476, 
added  to  thefe  four  Offices  a  Provoft  Matter  of  the  Cc- 
remonies.  Louis  XII.  having,  with  Ferdinand  V.  King 
of-  Arragon,  conquered  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  made 
Knights  of  St.  Michael  Troyano  Caracctoli ,  Prince  of 
Melphi ,  and  Duke  of  Atri,  Grand-Senefcha!  of  Naples  ; 
Bernardin  of  San  $  ever  in  0 ,  Prince  of  Piftgnano  ;  Andrew 
Aquaviva  Duke  of  Atri,  and  Prince  of  Terr  an  e  ;  and 
John  Antony  Caraffa ,  Duke  of  Madaloni :  But  the  Spa¬ 
niards  having  afterwards  expelled  the  French  from  die 
whole  Kingdom,  thofe  Neapolitan  Lords  lent  back  the 
Collar  of  the  Order  to  Louis  XII.  in  151 1. 

Francis  I.  made  fome  Alterations  in  that  Collar, 
and  changed  the  Love-Knots  into  Cordelleires ,  as  well 
becaufe  he  was  called  Francis ,  or  to  prelervc  the  Memory 
of  Anne  of  Britanny ,  his  Mother,  who,  according  to  Fa- 
vin,  had  defired  it.  The  fame  King  having  lent  the 
Order  of  St.  Michael  to  Henry  VIII.  King  of  England , 
that  Prince  fent  him  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  having  received  it,  held  a  Chapter  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  Michael ,  before  which  he  caufcd  King  He  my' s  Let¬ 
ters  to  be  read,  whereby  that  Prince  declared  that  he  had 
accepted  the  Order  of  St.  Michael,  and  had  afiociated 
Francis  I.  to  that  of  the  Garter  :  As  it  appears  by  the 
Letters  of  Francis,  placed  by  Mr.  AJhmolc,  at  the  End 
of  his  Hiftory  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  •,  and  which 
I’ll  relate  here. 

Francis,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  France,  and 
Lord  of  Genoa,  Sovereign  of  the  mod  noble  Order  of  the 
Order  of  my  Lord  St.  Michael,  to  all  thofe  who  thefe  pre - 
fent  Letters  ftjall  fee ,  Greeting.  JVhercas  Mejf.  Artus  PJan- 
tagenet,  Vifcount  of  Lifie,  Knight  of  the  mod  worthy 
Order  of  my  Lord  St.  George,  Meff.  John  Taillor,  D  oft  or 
at  Law ,  Archdeacon  of  Buckingham,  Vice-Chancellor  of 
England;  Mejf.  Nicholas  Carew,  Grand  Equcry  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  Mejf.  Anthony  Brown,  Knight,  and  Mejf.  Thomas 
Wriothes,  Garter-Knight ,  firjl  King  at  Anns  of  the  faid 
Order,  Ambajfadors ,  appointed  and  delegated  from  the  mod 
high  and  mod  potent  Prince  Henry,  by  the  fame  Grace  of 
God ,  King  of  England,  Lord  of  Hibernia,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  our  mod  dear,  and  mod  beloved  Brother,  Coufin , 
perpetual  Ally ,  and  good  Compere ,  having  exhibited,  and 
reprefented  to  us  certain  Letters  Patent,  dated  the  twenty - 
fccond  of  Odlobcr  1527,  figned  Samp  foil,  and  fealed  in 
red  IV ax,  with  the  Seal  of  the  College  of  the  faid  moft  wor¬ 
thy  Order  of  St.  George,  called  the  Garter,  by  the  Tenottr 
hereof,  which  zue  have  caufcd  to  be  read  before  us,  and  the 
Knights  of  our  Order  of  St.  Michael,  it  appear'd  to  us, 
l  ha}  the  faid  Ambajfadors ,  had  full  Authority,  Faculty ,  and 
Power  to  ftgnify  and  pre [cut  us,  from  our  faid  mod  beloved 
Brother  and  Coufin ,  Sovereign  of  the  faid  mod  worthy  Or¬ 
der  of  St.  George,  and  like-wife  of  the  amicable  AJJ'ociation 
thereof ;  the  E  led  ion  only  made  of  us,  by  them  the  Sovereign 
and  Knights  of  the  faid  mod  worthy  Order,  and  to  define 
and  require  of  us  to  accept  the  faid  Elcdion,  and  take  the 
Mantle  and  Collar ,  and  other  Enftgns  of  Knight  of  the 
faid  moft  worthy  Order,  and  take  the  Oaths  according  to 
the  Articles  contained  in  the  Book  of  the  Statutes  of  the  faid 
mod  worthy  Order,  and  which  the  Knights  thereof  are  ac- 
cuftomcd  to  fa  ear  and  promije  ;  and  if  the  Form  of  the 
faid  Oaths  zvas  not  agreeable  to  us,  they  zvere  empower'd 
'to  difpenfe  us  making  the  faid  Oaths,  or  Part  thereof,  as 
it  Jhould  appear  proper  ;  he  contenting  himfelf  with  our 
Faith  and  f-Vord ;  may  it  be  known,  that  having  Regard 
and  Confederation  to  the  mod  cordial,  mod  entire  J  ove,  in- 
diffolublc  Alliance,  and  perpetual  Confederacy,  which  fulj ft 
between  our  faid  mod  clear,  and  mod  beloved  Brothr , 


.  t  1  t  y  w  •  •  w  » -w  - - 

' r  PHTent,  thofe  who  arc  only  Knights  °fSt.  Michael,  between  our  faid  . .  .  . 

X  ,()i;  Hildge  a  Crofs  with  eight  Points,  in  the  Middle  Coufin ,  perpetual  Ally,  and  good  Compere,  and  us  ami  Unit 
ercol,  on  both  Sides,  is  represented  St.  Michael  lighting  of  his  Part  he  has  accepted  the  L Id-lion  made  b)  ns  a>., 


Vo  1..  II. 
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ORDERS. 


our  Brokers ,  of  bis  Perfon  to  the  moft  worthy  Order  of 
St.  Michael,  of  which  we  are  Sovereigns,  have  for  thofe 
Caufcs  and  others  moving  us  to  it,  accepted  and  accept  the 
faid  moft  worthy  Order  of  St.  G forge,  called  the  Garter, 
and  that  done ,  have  vefted  and  muffled  us  with  the  Mantle, 
and  other  Enfigns  of  the  faid  Order,  prefented  and  delivered 
to  us  by  the  faid  Sbnbajfadors ,  and  after  the  Thanks  re¬ 
quired  in  fuch  Cafes,  have  took  the  Oaths  in  the  Form  and 
Manner  following .  c  W e  Francis,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
‘  King  of  France,  Lord  of  Genoa ,  and  Sovereign  of  the 
c  Order  of  St.  Michael,  promife  on  the  Word  of  a  King 
c  to  keep  and  obferve,  and  as  in  our  Power  lays,  main- 
c  tain  the  Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  the  mod  worthy 
c  Order  of  St.  George,  called  the  Garter ,  in  what;  they 
1  are  not  incompatible,  contrary,  nor  derogatory  of 

*  thofe  of  ouv  Order  of  St.  Michael,  and  likewife  of  thofe 
‘of  the  other  Orders,  which  heretofore  we  may  have 

*  received  from  other  Princes.5  In  Witnefs  whereof,  we 
have  catifed  the  Seal  of  the  faid  Order  to  be  affixed  to  thefe 
Prefents ,  Jigncd  with  our  own  Hand .  Given  at  Paris,  the 
10th  Day  0/ November,  in  the  Year  of  Grace  1527,  and 
of  our  Reign  the  thirteenth. 

At  Henry  II’s  Acceffion  to  the  Crown  of  France,  he 
order’d  in  the  firft  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael , 
he  held  at  Lions,  where  lie  made  his  Entry  in  the  Year 
1547,  that  the  Knights  of  that  Order  fhould  wear  for  the 
future,  a  Cloak  of  Silver  Tiffue,  embroider’d  round  with 
this  Device,  viz .  three  Half  Moons  Silver,  interwoven 
with  Trophies,  ftrewed  over  with  Tongues  and  Flames 
of  Fire,  with  the  Chaperon  of  Crimfon  Velvet,  covered 
over  with  the  fame  Embroidery.  That  the  Chancellor 
fhould  wear  the  Cloak  or  Mantle  of  white  Velvet,  and 
the  Chaperon  of  Crimfon  Velvet.  That  the  Provoft  and 
Mafter  of  Ceremonies,  the  Treafurer,  Regifter,  and  He¬ 
rald,  fhould  have  the  Cloak  of  white  Sattin,  and  the 
Chaperon  of  Crimfon  Sattin  ;  and  fhould  wear  a  Gold 
Chain,  at  the  End  whereof  fhould  hang  on  the  Bread:  a 
Shell  only.  All  the  Knights  prefent  affifted  with  the 
King,  for  the  Solemnity  of  the  Order ,  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  John,  at  the  firft  Vefpers  of  the  Feaft  of 
St.  Michael,  and  the  Day  following  at  the  high  Mafs, 
and  fecond  Vefpers. 

Under  the  Reign  of  this  Prince’s  Children,  the  Order 
began  to  be  render’d  contemptible  by  the  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Knights  made,  beyond  that  preferibed  by  the 
Statutes,  which  confined  it  to  thirty-fix.  Francis  II. 
made  eighteen,  in  a  finglc  Promotion  ?xPoiffy,  in  1560, 
which  occafioncd  much  Murmuring.  The  Year  follow¬ 
ing,  Charles  IX.  made  fifteen  in  a  Promotion  at  St.  Ger¬ 
main  cn  laye  ;  to  that  great  Number  were  added  thirty- 
three  Knights  in  another  Promotion  •,  and  in  1562  and 
1567,  twenty-two  more  were  made.  The  Troubles  of 
France  obliged,  afterwards,  the  King  to  make  others, 
fome  of  whom  were  not  of  Birth  ;  for  Brant ome  fays, 
that  the  Marquifs  of  Trannes  had  that  Order  given  to 
his  Houfc-Steward  ;  whence  it  was  called,  as  I  fup- 
pofc,  Le  Collier  a  toutes  Betes,  a  Collar  for  all  Sorts  of 
Bealls. 

Thefe  frequent  Promotions  caufed  an  Interruption  in 
the  Pomp  of  the  Chapters  and  Ceremonies,  where  the 
King  ulcd  to  affifl  with  the  Knights.  Some  Receptions 
were  made  in  the  Provinces  with  little  or  no  Ceremony, 
by  the  Knights  to  which  the  Com  million  was  directed. 

The  lad  Chapter  where  Charles  IX.  a  (lifted,  was  that 
held  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  at  Paris,  the  Eve  of  St. 
Michael  of  the  Year  1572.  The  King  took  his  Place 
on  the  Right  Hand,  under  a  Canopy  of  Gold  Cloth  ;  and 
on  the  Left  was  fuch  a  Canopy,  under  which  were  the 
Arms  of  the  Kings  of  Spain,  Denmark,  and  Sweden ,  who 
were,  likewife,  Knights  of  this  Order. 

M.  le  Labourcur  fays,  that  Henry  III.  fupprdled  it  ta¬ 
citly,  by  inllituting  that  of  the  Holy  Ghoft ,  to  which  he 
re-united  it.  Though  that  Prince,  by  the  Creation  of 
the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft ,  declares,  that  it  was  his 
Will  and  Intention,  that  the  Order  ol  St.  Michael  fhould 
remain  in  its  full  Force  and  Vigour,  anti  oblcrvcd,  as  it 
had  been  p  radii  fed  ever  fince  its  firft  Infticution. 

The  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  inftituted  the 
firfl  of  the  Year  1579,  by  Henry  III.  King  of  France 
and  Poland,  in  Gratitude  lor  the  ngnal  Benefits  he  had 
received  from  Heaven,  on  the  Day  of  the  Pentccof! ,  viz, 
his  Biuh,  his  Acccllion  to  Lhc  Crown  ol  Poland,  and  that 


to  the  Throne  of  France ,  having  happened  1 
Day.  He  likewife  regulated  the  Number*  r”* 
Knights  to  36  ;  but  at  prefent  they  are  withnm  °  ^ 
Number.  anyfcj 

The  Knights  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  wear  a  Cr  r 
range  Colour  Velvet,  at  prefent  all  Silver  on  th °uP‘ 
of  their  Cloaks  and  Coats,  in  the  Middle  whe/  f  •  c 
embroider’d  Colomb  of  Silver,  and  at  the  fotA1* S  an 
as  many  Flower-de  luces,  and  Rays  of  Silver  ri  ^ts 
And  another  Gold  Crofs  faftened  to  a  blueV'n 
that  Crofs  enamell’d  white,  on  the  Borders  » 
Angles  a  Flower-de-luce,  and  in  the  Middle’  ln, 
Sides,  a  Colomb.  5  0n 

The  Collar  of  this  Order  is  compofed  of  GoMti 
deduces,  canton’d  with  Gold  Flames  enamelled  r 
terwoven  with  three  Cyphers,  likewife  Gold  \!n' 

white.  The  firft  Cypher  is  an  H,  and  a  double  Li 

whole  double,  which  can  be  read  upwards  and  a  1  ,c 
wards.  The  Letter  FI  for  Hemy  III.  the  Letter  I 
Louifa  of  Lorrain  his  Wife,  and  another  whofc  iyjY  or 
is  unknown.  The  Crofs  of  the  Order  is  Gold  in  j 
Middle  whereof  is  a  Colomb  enamell’d  white  Jihc  ^ 
Borders,  and  on  the  other  Side  the  Image  ofSi.W.  / 
The  lad  Day  of  June ,  of  the  Year  1 594, ' 

Great  took  off  from  the  Collar  of  the  Order  the  Cvnh  ” 
of  Henry  III.  in  the  Room  whereof  he  caufed  Trophy? 
be  interwoven,  intermixed  with  crowned  H.  a 
The  Statutes  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  are  de¬ 
ferent  from  one  another,  and  have  been  all  followed  in 
their  Time.  The  laft  which  have  been  printed in  ]7o, 
and  which  are  the  mofl  correct,  contain  95  Articles  * 
which  bear,  among  other  Things,  that  there  fhall  be  m 
that  Order  a  fovereign  Chief  and  Grand  Mafter  who 
fliall  have  the  foie  Authority  over  all  the  Brethren,' Com¬ 
manders,  and  Officers,  and  receive  thofe  who  enter  the 
Order.  Henry  III.  declared  himfelf  Chief,  Sovereign" 
and  Grand  Mafter  thereof,  and  united  the  Grand  Malfer- 
fhip  to  the  Crown  of  France  for  ever.  The  Kings  his 
Succeffors  cannot  difpofe  in  any  Manner  whatever  of  the 
Funds  affe&ed  to  the  Order,  nor  of  any  Commandcrv, 
though  it  be  vacant,  till  after  they  have  been  anointed 
and  crowned  :  And  the  Day  of  their  Coronation  they 
mult  be  requefted  by  the  Archbiffiop  of  Rheims,  or  him 
who  is  to  perform  the  Ceremony,  in  Prefence  of  the 
twelve  Peers  and  Officers  of  the  Crown,  to  fwear  to  ob¬ 
ferve  the  Statutes  of  the  Order,  according  to  the  Form 
preferibed  by  the  faid  Statutes,  which  they  are  obliged 
to  do,  and  cannot  be  difpenfed  from  on  any  Account  or 
Confideration  whatever  ;  and  the  next  Day  after  the 
Coronation,  the  King  receives  the  Habit  .and  Collar  of 
the  Order  from  the  Hands  of  the  Bilhop  who  has 
anointed  him,  in  Prc fence  of  the  Cardinals,  Prelates,  and 
Officers  of  the  Order.  Therefore  Henry  III  ordered,  that 
the  Form  of  the  Oath  fhould  be  inferred  and  tranlcribu! 
in  the  Book  of  the  Coronation,  with  the  other  Oaths  the 
Kings  are  obliged  to  take  before  they  are  crowned,  and 
as  that  King  had  been  already  anointed  and  crowned,  hr 
referved  to  himfelf  the  Liberty  of  taking  the  Oaths  b  - 
forc  the  Archbiftiop  of  Rheims,  or  any  other  Bilhop  he 
fhould  judge  proper;  in  the  firft  Affembly  he  was  t' 
hold  of  that  Order. 

We  find  in  fome  Memoirs,  that  that  Affembly  was 
held  for  the  firft  Time,  the  laft  of  December  1578,  wtn: 
Church  of  the  Auguftines  at  Paris.  His  Majelly  came 
about  Two  in  the  Afternoon,  with  the  Hilltops  ami  /  0- 
bots,  and  particularly  the  Princes  and  Lords,  wiw  'uri 
to  receive  the  Order,  all  cloathed  with  IJojcs,  aiw 
Doublets  of  Cloth  of  Silver  under  their  uiiwl  I'kbit-  •' 
the  Choir  of  the  Church,  on  the  Right 
eroded  a  Throne  for  the  King,  covered  with  01,1  j* 
Gold  and  Silver  ftrewed  over  with  Fiowers-ilc-lucc,  un 
a  Canopy  over  it  of  the  fame  Stull  •,  at  thtTooto 
Throne  were  Benches  for  the  Officers  in  the  i  .  u 
ferved  at  the  Ceremonies  of  the  beads  of  the  lC 
St.  Michael.  At  the  Entrance  of  the  Choir,  on  '  1 
jelly’s  Left  Hand,  were  placed  the  Princes  am ■ 

who  were  to  be  made  Knights,  acccordmg  tot  k  > 

and  there  were  other  Benches  for  the  Am  il  i  (.  ,  j  j 
Lords  of  the  Court.  The  Vefpers  ended, 
been  dinghy  the  King’s  Mufiek,  the  Kmg 
feending  from  his  Throne,  accompanied  y  , 
ol  the  Order,  went  to  the  great  Altar,  whe  ^ 
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j^eir  pon— — - ---/  -  _ 

d  another  the  Book  of  the  Gofpel,  prefented  to  his 
Miif-ftv  his  Vow  and  Oath  of  Chief  and  Sovereign  Grand 
Rafter  0f  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  which  he  pro- 
^  inced  in  this  Manner:  We  Henry,  by  the  Grace  of 
r!/  &n£  °f  ^rance  ^ oland ,  fwear  and  vow  folemnly 

.  v 'm  Hand  to  God  the  Creator ,  to  live  and  die  in  the  holy 
an&  Catbolick,  Apoftolical  and  Roman  Religion ,  as 
7  becomes  a  wort  (Thrift  ian  King ,  and  rather  die  than  fail 
],}  it :  maintain  for  ever  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghofl , 
\nitndcd  and  inftituted  by  us,  without  ever  fuffering  it  to 
fill  to  Decay ,  or  diminijh ,  while  it  will  be  in  our  Power : 
jo  obferve  the  Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  the  faid  Order, 
entire!)'  according  to  their  Form  and  Ten  our,  and  caufe  them 
to  be  crabtly  obferve d  by  all  thofe  who  are  and  will  be  here¬ 
by  received  in  the  faid  Order  ;  and  willingly  never  to 
contravene,  difpenfe  with,  or  change,  or  make  any  Innova - 
/ions  in  the  irrevocable  Statutes  thereof,  viz.  the  Statute 
,}}icb  mentions  the  Reunion  of  the  Grand  Mafterfhip  to  the 

/iw / si  1  vt i  rr  f  1-%/t  J.*—  -  7- 


errand  Almoner,  aflifted  by  five  Biffiops  and  Abbots,  and  ferve  you  as  Sever  rim  of  th »  r. j  ,  ^ 

f|"pO».i«c.J  Habits,  „*_hoHI„s  5, a  Crofs,  ,f  4  &&Z3B 

honour  me  with :  mil  hep  and  obferte  'the  Let!  \  I 
tides,  and  Ordinances  of  the  fa. id  Order,  -without  the 
leafi  infringing  them  ;  that  HI  -wear  the  Marks  thereo  f 
and  Jap  every  Day  the  Service .  «  /,  becomes  an  Ecc/2- 
Jl  of  my  Quality  ;  that  I'll  appear  perfonady  at  oR  the 

that  ril  make  advtfe,  and  procure ,  all  that  will  fee,,, 

Crnl'd  W  ^  f°fcunce'  belonging  to  the  Manutemion , 
Grandeur,  and  Incrcafe  of  the  faid  Order ;  pray  God , 

‘t-ways,  for  the  Salvation,  as  well  of  our  Majefty,  as  of 

tPr'rV  anj  ‘hereof ,  living  and  dead. 

So  help  me  God,  and  bis  holy  Gofpel 

As  to  the  other  Knights  and  Commanders,  none  can 
be  admitted  into  the  Order,  unlefs  he  profelTes  the  Ca- 

NoM  ’  Pu  m”'5  an^  Religion,  and  be  a 

at  lead  on  the  Father’s  Side;  and  has  for  p“ 
twenty-five  Years  accomplifhed,  and  thirty-fix  for  the 

having  made  Choice  of  the  Subjects  he  de- 
figns  to  honour  with  this  Order,  he  propofes  them  in 
the  Chapter,  to  the  Prelates,  Commanders,  and  Officer 
that  every  one  may  give  his  Advice  on  their  Reception! 
and  fay  m  Confcience,  to  his  Majefty  the  Reafon! 
which  ffiould  hinder  any  of  them  from  being  received. 

It  they  be  found  worthy  ot  Admiffion,  they  are  inform¬ 
ed  that  they  are  received  ,  and  the  neceflfary  Commiffions 
are  fent  them,  as  well  to  make  the  Proois  of  their  Reli¬ 
gion,  Life,  and  Manners,  as  of  their  noble  Extraftion  ; 

I  ime  being  allowed  them  to  prepare  the  Cloaths  need- 
iary,  being  not  permitted  to  borrow  them. 

The  laft  Day  of  December  is  mark’d  in  the  Statutes, 
to  give  the  Habit  and  Collar  of  the  Order  ;  and  the  Ce* 
remony  is  to  be  celebrated  in  the  Church  of  the  Auguftins 
of  Pans ,  when  the  King  is  in  that  City.  No  Knight 
Commander  is  admitted  into  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
till  he  has  received,  as  already  obferved,  that  of  St.  Mi- 
chael.  He  kneels  before  the  King,  who  ftrikes  him  gently 
on  the  Shoulder  with  a  naked  Sword,  faying  to  him  De 
par  S.  George,  de  par  S.  Michel  fois  Chevalier ,  i.  e. 
by  St.  George  and  by  St.  Michael  be  a  Knight. 

The  next  Day  he  comes  to  Church  with  the  other 
Knights,  with  a  Novice’s  Coat,  which  is  of  Cloth  of 
Silver,  with  a  Cope,  and  a  black  Cap.  He  kneels  again 
before  the  King*  to  whom  the  Chancellor  of  the  Order 
prefents  the  Book  of  the  Gofpel  ;  on  which  the  Novice 
laying  his  Hands,  makes  his  Vows  in  the  following 
Manner  :  I  fivear,  and  vow  to  God ,  in  the  Face  of  his 
Church ,  and  promife  you ,  Sir,  on  my  Faith  and  Honour , 
that  r ll  live  and  die  in  the  Faith,  and  Catholick  Religion , 
without  ever  departing  from  it ;  nor  from  our  Mother  the. 
Holy,  /Jpoftolical,  and  Roman  Church :  That  I'll  have 
towards  you  an  entire  and  per  felt  Obedience,  without  ever 
failing  in  it,  as  a  good  and  loyal  Subject  ought  to  do. 
I'll  keep,  defend  and.  maintain ,  with  all  my  Power  the 
Honour ,  Quarrels,  and  Rights  of  your  Royal  Majefty  to¬ 
wards  and  againft  all :  That  in  Time  of  IVar,  ITl  accom¬ 
pany  your  Majefty  in  the  Equipage  which  becomes  my 
Quality  ;  and ,  in  Peace,  when  any  Occafton  of  Importance 
Jhall  require  it,  as  often  as  you'll  be  plcafed  to  fend  for 
me,  to  ferve  you  againft  any  Pcrfon ,  &c.  that  on  fttch 
Occaftons  Til  never  abandon  your  Pcrfon,  nor  the  Place 
where  you  fljall  command  me  to  ferve,  without  your  exprefs 
Leave  and  Command ,  ftgncd  with  your  own  Hand,  &c, 
that  I'll  never  leave  your  Kingdom,  efpc daily  to  enter  into 
the  Service  of  any  Prince ,  without  your  faid  Command, 
and  I'll  never  take  Pcnfton,  IVagcs,  or  State  of  another 
King,  Prince ,  or  Potentate,  or  Lord  whatever  ;  nor  oblige 
myfclf  to  the  Service  of  any  living  Perfon,  but  of  your 

^  /f  _■«  1  A  ..  MU  4  /* •  T  M  ^  n 
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Crown  of  France  ;  that  containing  the  Number  of  Cardinals 
old  Officers :  That  of  not  transferring  the  Provifton  of  the 
CoMtuwderies  cither  in  the  whole,  or  in  Part,  under  Co¬ 
lour  of  Appcnage,  or  Conceffton  whatever.  Item,  that 
whereby  ive  oblige  ourf elves,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  never  to 
difpenfe  the  Commanders  and  Officers  received  in  the  Order, 
from  receiving  the  precious  Body  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift, 

At  the  Days  appointed,  which  are  the  fir  ft  Day  of  the  Tear, 
and  of  the  Pen  tec  oil.  As  likewife ,  that  whereby  it  is  faid , 
that -we  and  our  Commanders  and  Officers  mall  be  Catholicks , 
cud  Noblemen  of  three  Races  on  the  Father  Side.  Item, 
that  whereby  we  forbid  employing  elfewhere  the  Money  af¬ 
filed  to  the  Revenue ,  and  Maintenance  of  the  faid  Com- 
muders  and  Officers  on  any  Caufe  or  Account  whatever. 

Item,  admitting  into  the  faid  Order  any  Foreigners,  unlefs 
they  be  naturalized  or  regnicole  ;  and  particularly  that  in 
rxbich  is  contained  the  Form  of  the  Vows,  and  the  Obliga¬ 
tion  of  wearing  always  the  Crofs,  with  their  common 
Cloaths,  with  that  of  the  Order  at  their  Neck  faftened  to  a 
blue  Ribband,  and  the  Habit  at  the  Days  appointed:  Thus 
U'f  fwear  it,  vow  and  promife  on  the  holy  true  Crofs,  and 
the  holy  Gofpel  touched . 

The  King  after  he  had  pronounced  that  Vow,  and 
figned  it  with  his  own  Hand,  was  veiled  with  the  Mantle 
given  him,  by  the  Perfon  who  officiated  then  as  Lord  of 
his  Bed  Chamber,  and  the  great  Almoner  put  the  Collar 
round  his  Neck,  and  recited  fome  Prayers,  after  which 
the  King  rofe,  and  ddeended  a  little  lower,  where  there 
was  a  Seat  on  which  he  feated.  The  Chancellor,  Chi- 
mry,  prefented  himfelf  before  his  Majefty  to  receive 
the  Order;  he  kneeled,  and  putting  his  Hands  on  the 
holy  Gofpel,  took  the  Oath,  and  after  he  had  been 
cloathed  with  the  Mantle,  the  King  put  the  Collar  round 
his  Neck;  and  thus  of  the  other  Officers  and  Cardinals. 

The  Chancellor  de  Cbiveniy  received  likewife  the  Seals  of 
the  Order,  which  were  given  him  by  his  Majefty.  The 
Officers  being  created,  the  Provoft  Mafter  of  the  Cere¬ 
monies,  the  Herald  and  Ufher  went  to  fetch  the  moft 
antient  of  the  Princes  and  Lords  who  were  to  be  made 
Knights,  and  after  he  had  received  the  Order,  they  went 
to  take  the  others,  in  the  lame  Manner  according  to  their 

kank.  In  that  firft  Promotion,  there  were  twenty-eight 
Knights  received. 

The  Kings  of  France,  Succcfibrs  of  Henry  III.  have 
f^cn  after  their  Coronation  the  fame  Oaths,  that  Prince 
took  then,  and  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  new  Luftre 
to  that  Order  in  which  there  muft  be  four  Cardinals, 
a',  hvc  Archbifhops,  or  Prelates,  befuks  the  Grand 
moner  of  France,  who  is  Commander  of  the  Order,  fo 
uon  as  he  is  promoted  to  that  high  Office,  without 

dn^Aii  i  ^  t0  ma^ce  T,ro°L  of  Nobility  as  the  others 
l0-  ,-AH  thofe  Prelates  wear  the  Crofs  of  the  Order 

at  a  blue  Ribband,  and  put  round  their  Neck. 

the  (5  I111.  '8C^  t0  jtffift  at  the  Pea  ft  and  Ceremonies  of 
flip  in/1’  t  lc  Cardinals  with  their  large  red  Caps,  and 

their  violet  Callbcks,  and 
on  i h p \ 4  t  lC,  ^amc  c°l°ur,  ti  Rochet  and  a  Camail,  and 
Evl  f  T  ■t  Is  cnibroick,l,,d  a  Crols  of  the  Order, 
of  his  Rt  .  °k  ^artbna^s  a,ltJ  Relates  is  obliged  the  Day 

hear  toC??^'  ta.lcc  Oath  before  the  King  j  I  „„„  ,u„  v,  . .  —  — 

lime  a  lev!/  ^  dfffsdjc  yon.  Sire,  that  I'll  be  all  my  Life-  tholick  Religion,  in  the  Name  of  the  Fa /her,  and  of  the 

5  twa  J  a  it  hju  I  Subjell ,  will  acknowledge,  rcfpcbi.  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft .  The  Tread.  prcfniw  al- 

L.rwaids 


s  j  j  •/  ✓  ✓  —  *  y  /  — 

Majefty,  without  your  exprefs  I. cave,  &c. 

Alter  the  Knight  has  pronounced  this  Vow  and  Oath, 
the  Provoll  and  Mailer  of  the  Ceremonies  prefents  to  the 
King  the  Mantlet  of  the  Order,  who,  in  giving  it  to 
the  Knight,  fays  to  him  :  The  Order  eloathes  and  covers 
you  with  the  Mantle  of  their  amiable  Company,  and  fra¬ 
ternal  Union,  at  the  Exaltation  of  our  Edith,  and  Ca - 
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tcrwards  to  his  Ma'iefty  the  Collar  of  the  Order ,  which 
he  puts  round  the  Neck  of  the  Knight,  faying.  Receive 
from  our  Hands  the  Collar  of  our  Order  of  the  good  Holy 
Ghoff ,  to  which  iv e  as  Sovereign  Grand  Mafter  receive 
you ,  &c.  in  the  Name  of  the  Father ,  of  the  Son ,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft. 

As  by  the  Oath  it  is  exprefly  declared  that  the  Knights 
Commanders  fhall  not  enter  into  the  Service  of  any  fo¬ 
reign  Prince,  which  could  not  be  obferved  by  thofe  who 
are  not  Subjects  of  the  King  of  France ,  Henry  III.  de¬ 
clared  by  the  XXXVII  Article  of  the  Statutes,  that  no 
Foreigner,  if  he  was  not  regnicole,  and  naturalized  in  the 
Kingdom,  fhould  be  received  into  the  Order ,  nor  like- 
wife  the  French,  who  have  already  fome  other  Order , 
except  that  of  St.  Michael.  He  excepted  iikewife  the 
Cardinals,  Archbifhops,  and  Bifhops,  and  alfo  all  his 
Subje&s,  who  with  his  Leave,  or  of  the  King’s  his  Pre- 
decefiors,  had,  or  fhould  be  henceforwards  received,  in 
the  Orders  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  or  of  the  Garter. 

But  Henry  IV.  confidcring  how  much  it  was  advan¬ 
tageous  for  the  Reputation  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  and  for  the  Good  of  the  Kingdom  of  France , 
that  foreign  Kings,  Princes,  and  fovereign  Lords,  not 
regnicole,  fhould  be  aggregated  to  that  Order,  ordered 
by  a  Declaration  of  the  lalt  of  December  1607,  in  the 
general  Afienibly  of  the  Order  he  held  at  Paris ,  that 
foreign  Kings,  fovereign  Princes,  and  Lords,  not  reg- 
nicolc,  being  of  a  Quality  preferibed  by  the  Statutes, 
might  be  henceforwards  Knights  of  this  Order  ;  that  for 
that  Effedl  a  Commander  and  Knight  fhould  be  fent  to¬ 
wards  the  King  or  fovereign  Prince  eledtecl  and  afTociated 
to  the  Order,  to  give  him  the  Collar  and  Crofs,  in 
the  Manner  preferib’d  by  the  Memoirs  and  Inftrudtions 
given  him  :  That  the  King  or  fovereign  Prince  having 
accepted  the  Order,  fhould  be  oblig’d  to  return  his  Thanks 
for  it  to  the  fovereign  and  Grand  Mafter,  by  a  Perfon 
fent  on  purpofe,  in  the  Year  of  his  Reception  ;  and 
that  with  regard  to  the  Lords,  not  Sovereigns,  they 
fhould  be  obliged  to  come  in  Perfon  to  his  Majefty,  in 
the  Year  of  their  Election,  to  receive,  from  his  Hand, 
the  Collar  and  Crofs  of  the  Order,  and  take  the  Oath 
preferibed  by  the  Statutes,  unlefs  they  be  difpenfed 
from  it. 

The  Church  of  the  Augufiins  at  Paris,  was  chofen  by 
Louis  XIV,  to  celebrate  the  ift  of  Jan.  the  Feaft  of  the  Or¬ 
der,  which  begins  the  Eve  of  that  Day  at  Vcfpers,  where 
the  Cardinals,  Prelates,  Knights  and  Officers  muft  acconv 
pany  the  Sovereign  from  his  Palace  to  the  Church.  The 
U (her  marches  before,  the  Herald  next,  afterwards  the 
Provoft,  having  the  Treafurcr  on  his  Right,  and  the 
Rcgiftercr  on  his  Left ;  the  Chancellor  marches  alone; 
then  follow  the  Knights  two  and  two,  according  to  the 
Order  ol  their  Reception,  and  afterwards  the  Sovereign 
and  Grand  Mafter,  and  next  the  Cardinals  and 
Prelates  of  the  Order.  The  Knights  arc  cloathed  in  long 
Cloaks  ot  black  Velvet  ftrew’d  all  over  with  Gold  Flames, 
and  embroidered  all  round  with  the  Collar  of  the  Order. 
Thar  Mantle  is  garniilud  with  a  Mantelet  of  green 
Silver  Cloth,  embroider’d  likewile  all  round  with  the 
Collar  ol  the  Order-,  and  both  the  Cloak  and  Mantelet 
are  lined  with  an  Orange-colour  Satin.  The  Cloaks  or 
Mantles  are  wore  turned  up  on  the  left  Side,  and  the 
Opening  is  on  the  Right.  Under  thofe  Cloaks  they 
have  Doublets  and  I  lofcs  of  white  Satin,  and  on  the 
Mead  a  Cap  of  black  Velvet,  with  a  white  Feather. 
With  regard  to  the  Officers,  the  Chancellor  is  cloathed 
like  the  Knights.  The  Provoft,  grand  Treafurcr  and  the 
Rcgiftercr  have  Cloaks  Iikewife  ol  black  Velvet,  and  the 
Mantelet  of  green  Silver  Cloaih,  but  they  are  only  bor¬ 
dered  with  Gold  Flames  and  a  final  1  Gold  Fringe,  and 
wear  the  Lrols  of  the  Order  fewed  on  their  Cloak,  and 
another  Gold  Crofs  hanging  at  their  Neck.  The  Herald 
and  Ullwr  have  Cloaks  of  black  Satin,  and  the  Mantelet 
of  grei  n  Velvet ;  they  have  the  Crofs  of  the  Order  hang¬ 
ing  at  their  Neck,  but  that  of  the  U flier  is  final ler  than 
that  of  the  I  lerakl. 

Note,  That  here  follows  a  Chronological  Succrffion  of  the 
Grand  M afters  and  Sovereign  Chiefs ,  and  Knights  of 
the  Order  ol  the  Holy  Ghost  in  France.  The  lirft  Co¬ 
lumn  contains  the  Yeais  of  Chrift ;  the  fecontl,  the 
Names  of  the  Grand  Mailers,  Prelates,  CiY.  and  the 
l lurd,  the  Years  ol  their  Mallcrlhip. 


Chronological  Succession  of  the  Grand  Mad 
and  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Gw 
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1581 


1582 
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H "I? R  J  and  firfi  Sovereip, 

Chief  of  the  Order.  * 

Prelates. 

Charles  de  Bourbon. 

Louis  de  Lorrain. 

Rene  de  Birague. 

Philip  de  Lenonconrt. 

Peter  de  Gondy,  Cardinal,  Bifhop  of  Park 
Charles  d’Efcars,  Bifhop  0 f  Lan 
Rene  Daillon  Du  Lude. 

James  Amyot. 

Knights. 

Louis  de  Gonzague. 

Philip  Emanuel  of  Lorrain. 

James  de  Cruflol. 

Charles  of  Lorrain. 

Honorat  of  Savoye. 

Artus  de  Cofie. 
j  Francis  de  Gouffier. 

Francis  d’Efcars. 

Charles  d’Halluque. 

Charles  de  la  Rochefoucaut. 

John  d’Efcars,  Prince  of  Carencey. 
Chriftopher  Juvenal  des  Urfins. 

Francis  Le  Roy. 

Scipio  de  Fiefque. 

Antony  Sire  de  Pons. 

}  James  Sire  d’Humieres. 

John  d’Aumont. 

John  de  Chourfes. 

Albert  de  Gondy. 

Rene  de  Villequier. 

John  deBIoffet,  Baron  of  Torcy. 

Claude  Villequier,  called  the  Eldeft. 

Antony  d’Eftrees. 

Charles  Robert  de  la  Mark. 

Francis  de  Balzac. 

Philibert  de  la  Guiche. 

Philip  Scrozzi. 

Knights. 

Francis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  of  Conti. 
Francis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  Dauphin  of 
Auvergne. 

Henry  of  Lorrain. 

Louis  of  St.  Gelais. 

John  Ebrard,  Baron  of  S t.  Sulpicc. 

James  de  Matignon,  Count  of  Torigny 
Bertrand  de  Salignac. 

Knights. 

Francis  de  Luxembourg, 

Charles  dc  Birague. 

John  de  Lcaumont. 

Rene  de  Rochechouart. 

Henry  de  Lenoncourt. 

Nicolas  d’Angennes. 

Knich  t.s. 

Charles  dc  Lorraine. 

Arm  and  dc  Goutaut. 

Guy  de  Daillon. 

Francis  de  la  Bcaume. 

Antony  Levy. 

John  dc  Thevallc. 

Louis  d’Angennes. 

Knioii  ts. 

Charles  dc  Lorrain. 

Anne,  Duke  of  Joycufe. 

John  Louis  de  la  Valctte. 

Tanncguy  le  Veneur. 

John  de  Mouy. 

Philip  dc  Volvire, 

Francis  dc  Mandclot. 

Trill  an  de  Roftaing. 

John  James  de  Suzancs,  Count  dc  Corny* 

P  u  l{  1.  A  t  k  s. 

Charles  dc  Lorrain, 

K  N  I  (}  11  t  s. 

Honorat  de  Bui  I. 

Rene  dc  Rochefort. 
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John  de  Vivonne. 

Louis  Chafleignier. 

Bernard  Lord  of  La  Valette. 

Henry  de  Joyeufe. 

Nicholas  de  GrimonviHe. 

Louis  d’Amboife. 

Francis  de  la  Valette. 

Francis  de  Cadillac. 

Joachim  Lord  of  Dinteville. 

Joachim  de  Chateauvieux. 

Charles  de  Balzac. 

Charles  du  PlefTis. 

Francis  de  Chabanes. 

Robert  de  Gombault. 

Francis  Lord  of  St.  Nettaire. 

Knights. 

John  de  S.  Lary. 

John  de  Vienne. 

Louis  Adhemar  de  Monteil. 

Knights. 

Charles  de  Bourbon. 

John  de  Vafle. 

Adrian  Tiercelin. 

Francis  Chabot. 

Gilles  de  Souvre. 

Francis  d’O. 

Claude  de  la  Chatre. 

Giraud  de  Mauleon. 

John  de  Loubens. 

Louis  de  Berton. 

John  d’Angennes. 

Francis  de  la  Jugie. 

Francis  Louis  d’Agout. 

William  de  Saulx. 

Mery  de  Barbezieres. 

Francis  du  PlefTis. 

Gabriel  de  Caumont. 

Hcftor  de  Gondrin,  and  Pardaillan, 

Louis  de  Champagne. 

Rene  de  Bouille. 

Louis  du  BofTois. 

John  d’O. 

Henry  de  Silly. 

Anthony  Beaufremont. 

John  du  Chatelet, 

Francis  d’Efcoubleau. 

Charles  d’Augnies. 

David  Bouchard. 

Knights. 

George  Baron  of  Willequier. 
j  James  de  Macy. 

Charles  of  Vivonne. 

James  lcVeneur. 

Prelate. 

Francis  de  Foix. 

Henry  IV.  fecond  Sovereign  Chief  of  the 

Order. 

Prelate. 

Rcnnut  dc  la  Baume. 

Knights. 

Charles  de  Gontaut  de  Biron. 

Prelates. 

Philip  du  Bcc. 

Henry  d’Efcoublcau. 

Kn  I  G-  H.T  S. 

Henry  de  Bourbon; 

Henry  d ’Orleans. 

Anthony  dc  Bricliantcau. 

John  de  Bcaumanoir. 

1*  rancis  d  *  E  fpi  nay. 

Henry  d’Albret. 

Anthony  Lord  of  Roquelaurc. 

Charles  Sire  d’Huniicres. 

William  dc  Hautcincr. 

Francis  de  Cugnal; 

Anthony  dc  Silly. 

Odet  dc  Marignon. 

Francis  de  la-Grangp. 

Charles  de  Balzac. 

Charles  de  Cafic;  afterwards  Duke  tf/Briflac. 
j  cter  de  Mxivnay,. 

Francis  de  la  Madelnme. 
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Claude  de  Lifle. 

Charles  de  Choifeul. 

Humbert  de  MarciHy. 

Gilbert  de  Chazeron. 

Rene  Viau. 

Claude  Gruel. 

George  Babou. 

Knights. 

Henry  Duke  of  Montmotehcy. 

Hercules  de  Rohan. 

Charles  of  Montmorency. 

Alphonfe  d’Ornano. 

Urban  de  Laval. 

Charles  de  Luxembourg. 

Gilbert  de  la  Trimouille. 

James  Chabot. 

John  Sire  de  Beuil. 

William  de  Gadagne. 

Louis  de  l’Hofpital. 

Pons  de  Lauzieres  Themlnes  Cardaillac. 

Louis  Dougnies. 

Edme  de  Malain. 

Anthony  d’Aumont. 

Louis  de  la  Ghaftre. 

John  de  Durfort. 

Louis  de  Beuil. 

Claude  de  Harville. 

Euftache  de  ConflanS. 

Louis  de  Grimonville. 

Charles  de  Neuville. 

Knights. 

Anne  de  Levy. 

James  Mitte. 

James  Francis  d’Averton. 

Bertrand  de  Baylens. 

Rene  de  Rieux. 

Brandelis  de  Champagne. 

James  de  l’Hopital. 

Robert  de  Vieuville. 

Charles  de  Matignon. 

Francis  Jevenal  Urfin',  Marpifs  0/Trainel. 

Prelates. 

Charles  de  Bourbon. 

John  David  du  Perron. 

Knights. 

John  Anthony  Urfin. 

Alexander  SforZa  Conti. 

Louis  XIII.  third  Sovereign  Chief  of  the 

Order. 

Knight. 

Henry  de  Bourbon. 

tAf  i 

Francis  def  h  Rochcfoucaut!. 

Prelates. 

Henry  de  Gondy. 

Bertrand  d*Efchaux. 

Chriftopher  de  l’Eftang. 

Gabriel  de  rAiibefpine. 

Artus  d’Efpinay,  du  Luc. 

Kn  iortts, 

Gafton  John  Bapcifte,  of  France. 

Charles  ^Lorrain. 

Henry  of  Lorrain. 

J  Claude  of  Lorrain. 

Caefar  Duke  of  Vandofme. 

Charles  de  Valois. 

Charles  de  Lorrain. 

Henry  Duke  of  Montmorency. 

Emanuel  dc  CrufTol. 

Henry  dc  Gondy. 

Charles  d’Albret. 

Louis  de  Rohan. 

Joachim  de  Berangucvillc. 

Martin  dc  Bellay, 

Charles  Sire  de  Crcqui. 

Gilbert  Filhet. 

Philip  de  Bcthune/ 

Charles  de  Coligny. 

John  Francis  de  la  Guiche. 

Francis  dc  BafTompierrc. 

Henry  Vifcount  0/Bourdeille. 

John  Baptifl  d’Ornano. 
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Timoleon  d’Efpinay. 

Rene  Potier. 

Henry  de  Beaufremont. 

Philip  Emanuel  dc  Gondy. 

Charles  d’Angennes. 

Louis  de  Crevant. 

Leonor  de  la  Madelaine. 

Melchior  Mitte. 

Honore  d’Albret.  | 

John  de  Warignies.  | 

Leo  d’Albret. 

Nicholas  de  Brichanteau. 

Charles  deVivonne. 

Andrew  de  Cochefilet. 

Gafpard  de  Auvet. 

Lancelot  de  Vafle. 

Charles  Sire  de  Rambures. 

Anthony  de  Buade. 

Nicholas  de  I’Hopital. 

Louis  de  la  March. 

Charles  Marquis. 

Alexander  de  Rohan. 

Francis  de  Silly. 

Anthony  Hercules  de  Budos. 

Francis  de  Rochefaucaut. 

James  d’Eftampes, 

Francis  de  Bonne. 

K  N  ICHT, 

Anthony  Coiffier,  called  Ruze. 

Prelate. 

Alphonfe  Louis  du  Pleflis. 

Prelates. 

Armand  Joint  du  Pleflis  de  Richelieu. 

Louis  Cardinal  de  la  Yalette. 

Claude  de  Rube. 

John  Francis  de  Gondy. 

Henry  d’Efcoubleau  de  Sourdis. 

Knights. 

Henry  of  Orleans. 

Henry  of  Lorrain. 

Louis  Emanuel  de  Valois. 

Henry  de  la  Tremouille. 

Charles  de  Levy. 

Henry  de  Valette  and  Fo\x, 

Charles  de  Schomberg. 

Francis  de  Code. 

Bernard  de  la  Valette  and  Foix. 

Charles  Henry  Count  of  Clermont. 

Francis  Annibal  d’Eftrees. 

John  de  Nettancourt. 

Henry  de  Saint  Neftaire.  • 

Philbert  Vifcounl  of  Pompadour. 

Rene  aux  Epaules,  called  Laval. 

William  de  Simiane. 

Charles  Count  de  Lannoy. 

Francis  de  Nagu. 

Urban  de  Mai  lie. 

John  de  Gallard. 

Francis  de  Noaillcs.  t 
Bernard  de  Bay  lens. 

Gabriel  de  la  Vallee-Foflcz. 

Charles  de  Livron. 

Gafpard  Armand. 

Louis,  Difcount ,  afterwards  Duke  of  Arpajou 
Charles  d’Efcoubleau. 

Francis  de  Bonne. 

Francis  de  Bethune, 

Claude  de  S.  Simon. 

Charles  de  Cambout. 

Francis  de  Wignarot. 

Charles  de  la  Porte. 

Gabriel  de  Rochechouart. 

Anthony  d’Aumont. 

Jull  Henry  Count  of  Tournon. 

Louis  tie  Macy. 

Charles  de  Hamas. 

I  led  or  de  Gelas  and  Voifins. 

Henry  de  Beaudan. 

Roger  du  Pleflis. 

Charles  de  S.  Simon. 

K  N  I  G  II  T. 

Honore  Grimaldi. 
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Lou  is  XIV.  fourth  Sovereign,  Chief  0f  , 

Order.  J  be  Jz 

Prelate. 

Anthony  Barberini. 

Knight. 

Philip  of  France,  Duke  of  Anjou. 

Prelates. 

Camille  de  Neuville  de  Villeroy, 

Francis  Adhemar  de  MonteildeGrignan  W 
George  d’AubufTon,  de  la  Feuillade  Rc 
Francis  de  Harlay.  5 

Leonard  de  Matignon. 

Gafpard  de  Daillon  du  Lude, 

Henry  de  la  Motte-Houdancourt. 

Philip  Emanuel  de  Beaumanoir. 

Knights. 

Louis  de  Bourbon. 

Henry  Jules  de  Bourbon  D .  d’Enghien,  & 
Armand  de  Bourbon. 

Henry  de  Bourbon. 

Louis  Duke  0/Ven dome  tffldMercixur, 

Francis  0/Vendome. 

Francis  de  CrulTol. 

,  Louis  Charles  d’Albret.  I 

Charles  d’Albret,  called  d’Ailly.  I 

Francis  Duke  <?/Rochefaucaut. 

Peter  de  Gondy. 

Anthony  Duke  of  Gramont. 

Oefar  Duke  of  Choifeul.  J 

I  Nicholas  de  Neuville. 

Charles  Duke  of  Crequy. 

James  d’Eftampes.  J 

Henry  Duke  of  Senedterre.  I 

Philip  of  Mon  taut.  1 

James  Rouxel.  1 

Gafton  John  Baptift,  Duke  of  Roquelaure. 

Philip  Mancini,  and  Mazarine,  Duke  0/Ne* 
vers. 

Jules  Cefarini,  Duke  of  Caftelnove, 

Francis  de  Beauvilliers. 

Henry  de  Daillon. 

Louis  de  Bethune. 

Anne  Duke  de  Noailles. 

Francis  de  Comenge. 

Francis  de  Clermont.  1 

Alexander  William  de  Melun.  f 

Caefar  Phaebus  d’Albret.  J 

Francis  Rene  du  Bee. 

Charles  Maximilian  de  Belleforiere. 

Francis  Paul  de  Clermont. 

Philip  de  Clerembaud. 

John  de  Schulemberg.  I 

Gafton  J  ohn  Baptift  of  Comenge.  | 

Francis  de  Simiane. 

Henry  de  Beringhcn. 

John  du  Bouchet.  I 

Charles  de  Froulay. 

James  Francis,  Marquis  of  Hautcfort. 

Francis  de  Matignon. 

Charles  de  Saince  Maure.  I 

Francis  d’Efpinay. 

Hipolyte  0/Bcchune.  I 

Ferdinand  dc  la  Baume. 

Louis  Armand  de  Polignac.  j 

Anthony  de  Brouilly. 

John  Marquis  of  Pam  pad  our.  | 

Louis  de  Card  ail  lac,  de  Levy. 

I  Scipio  Grimoard  de  Beauvoir. 

I  Francis  de  Monftiers. 

Henry  de  Bay  lens. 

Leo  de  Sainte  Maurc. 

James  Ellhuer. 

Francis  de  Japcufc. 

Timoleon  de  Code. 

Charles  Martel,  Count  of  CIcvcs. 

Nicholas  Joachin  Ronant. 

Gaudelroy  Count  d’Eltrades. 

Rene  Gafpard  de  la  Croix.  | 

William  of  Pcchepeyron, 

Clirillian  Louis,  Duke  Mckclbourg. 

h.numicl  Theodore  de  laToiird’A^ioin' 
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Kni  chts. 

flavio  Urfin  Duke  of  Braciano. 
laui s  Sforce. 

Philip  Colonna. 

Francis  Marquis  of  Bethune. 

John  Sobiefki,  called  the  Great ,  King  of 
Poland. 

Louis  Dauphin  of  France. 

Philip  of  Orleans  Duke  of  Chartres. 

Louis  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
prancis  Louis  of  Bourbon,  Prince  of  Conti. 
Louis  Auguftus,  Legitimate  of  France. 

Prelates. 

Ctefar  Cardinal  d’Eftrees. 

Peter  Cardinal  de  Bonzi. 

Charles  Maurice  Ie  Tellier. 

Peter  du  Cambout  de  Coillin. 

Knights. 

Louis  Jofeph  Duke  of  Vandome. 

Louis  of  Lorrain. 

Henry  of  Lorrain. 

Philip  Prince  of  Lorrain. 

Charles  of  Lorrain. 

Charles  Belgick-Holland  de  la  Tremouille. 
Emanuel  de  Cruflol. 

Maximilian  Peter  Francis  de  Bethune. 

Charles  Honore  d’AIbret. 

Armand  John  de  Vignerot,  du  PlefTis  de 
Richelieu. 

Francis  Duke  of  Rochefoucaut. 

Louis  Anibal  d’Eftrees. 

Antony  Charles  Duke  of  Gramont. 

Armand  Charles  de  la  Porte. 

Francis  de  Neufville. 

Paul  de  Beauvilliers. 

Henry  Francis  of  Foix  Candalc. 

Leo  Poticr. 

Anne  Jules  Duke  of  Noailles. 

Armand  de  Cambout. 

Auguftus  Duke  of  Choifeul. 

Louis  Marie  Duke  d’Aumont. 

Francis  Henry  of  Montmorency. 

James  Henry  of  Durfort. 

Armand  de  Bethune. 

John  d’Eftrees, 

Charles  Duke  de  la  Vieuville. 

John  Bapcift  de  Caflagnet. 

Louis  de  Caillebot. 

James  Louis  de  Beringhen. 

Philip  de  Courcillon. 

Philibert  Count  of  Gramont. 

Louis  Francis  Marquis ,  and  afterwards  Duke 
of  Bouflers. 

Francis  d’Harcourt. 

Henry  dc  Mornay. 

Edward  Francis  Colbert. 

Jofeph  de  Pons  de  Guimenc. 

Henry  Charles  Sire  of  Beaumanoir. 

Peter  Marquis  of  Villars. 

Francis  Aclheimar  de  Monteil. 

Claude  Count  of  Choifeul. 

John  Armand  de  Joycufe. 

Francis  de  Calvo. 

Claude  de  Thiard. 

Antony  Ruze. 

Francis  Count  0/ Montberon,  &c. 

Philip  Auguftus  le  Hardy. 

Francis  of  Moneftay. 

Bernard  de  la  Guiche. 

Francis  d’Eftoubleau  de  Sourdis. 

1  hilip  Emanuel  Ferdinand  Francis  dc  Croy. 
Andrew  of  Bethoulat. 

^orge  de  Monchy. 

Cliycr  of  Sl.  George, 
hone  Martel  Count  d’Arfi. 

Alexis  Henry  Maximilian,  Marquis  of  Cha- 
tillon. 

Nicolas  de  Chalon  du  Ble. 
ftene  tie  Froulay. 

Charles  de  Mornay. 

yacituhe  de  Quatre-Barbcs  Marquis  dc  Ja 

Rongcrc. 
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Charles  d’Eftampes, 

John'  d’Audibert. 

ToulTaint  de  Fourbin  de  Janfon. 

Louis  Alexander  of  Bourbon. 

Prelates. 

William  Egon  tf/’Furftemberg. 

Henry  de  la  Grange  d’Arquien. 

Knights. 

Louis  of  France  Duke  0/"  Burgundy. 

Philip  of  France  Duke  of  Anjou. 

Pre  late. 

Francis  of  Clermont  Tonnerre  Bifhop  of 
Noyon.  r  J 

Knights. 

Louis  de  Guifcard. 

Antonio  Duke  of  Lanti. 

Pre  lates, 

Spirit"'0117  °f  N°ailleSl  lal*  Jrcbiijhop  of 

Knights. 

Charles  0/ France,  Duke  of  Berry. 

•.Guido  Vaini. 

Alexander  Sobiefki. 

Conftantine  Sobiefki. 

Prelates. 

Daniel  de  Cofnac. 

Charles  Henry  de  Cambout. 

Kni c  h  ts. 

Camille  d’Hoftun. 

Roftaing  Can  tel  mi,  Duke  of  Popoli. 

Charles  Broglio. 

D.  Juan  Claro  Alonzo  Perez  de  Gufxnanel 
Bueno. 

D.  Francifco  Antonio  Cafimiro  Alphonfo 
Pimentel. 

Fadriques  of  Toledo  Oforio. 

Juan  Francifco  Pacheco  Tellez  Giron. 

Prelates. 

Louis  Manuel  Pcrtocarero. 

Knights. 

Ferdinand  Count  de  Marfin. 

Ifidorus  de  la  Cueva  and  Bernavides. 

John  d’Eftrees. 

Knights. 

Roger  Brulart. 

Henry  Duke  of  Harcourt. 

Vidor  Mary  d’Eftrees. 

Francis  Hedor  Marquis  of  Villars. 

Noel  Bouton. 

Francis  Louis  de  Roufleiet. 

Sebaftian  Je  Pretre,  Lord  of  Vauban. 

Conrad  de  Rofen, 

Nicolas  Auguftus  de  la  Beaume. 

Prelate. 

Jofeph  Cardinal  dc  la  Trimouille. 

Knights. 

Louis  PIcnry,  Duke  of  Bourbon. 

Louis  Armand  of  Bourbon. 

James  Leonard  Rouxcl. 

Leonard  Marie  Due  du  Maine. 

Francis  Zenobius  Philip  Albcrgotci. 

Louis  Francis  Marquis  de  Goclbriant. 

Louis  XV.  fifth  Sovereign  Chief  of  the 
Order. 
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Note*  That  at  the  Death  of  any  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft  •,  his  Family  or  Heirs  muft  fend  back  the 
Collar  of  the  Order  to  the  King. 

The  Order  of  Saint  Lazare,  and  of  N.  D.  de 
Mount  Carmel,  was  inftituted  in  1607,  by  Henry  IV . 
King  of  France ,  who  wanting,  fays  F.  Hcliot ,  to  give 
fome  fenfible  Marks  of  his  Piety  and  Devotion  towards 
the  blefied  Virgin,  wrote  to  his  Embafifador  at  Rome  to 
obtain  of  the  Pope  Paul  V.  the  Eredion  of  that  Order, 
and  the  Confirmation  thereof  by  apoftolical  Authority : 
Which  that  Pontiff  granted  by  a  Bull  of  the  6th  of  Feb. 
1607,  whereby  he  gives  Power  to  that  Prince  to  ap¬ 
point  a  Grand  Matter  of  the  Order ,  who  could  create  as 
many  Knights  as  he  pleafed.  He  permitted  chofe Knights  to 
marry  *,  and  after  their  firft  Wife’s  Death  to  marry  ano¬ 
ther,  and  even  a  Widow.  He  obliged  them  to  make 

Vows  of  Obedience,  and  to  keep  the  conjugal  Chaflity  * 

and 


« 
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and  granted  them  Leave  to  have Penfions  on  all  Sprts  of 
Benefices  in  France ,  though  they  were  married  and  even 

Bigames. 

The  King  in  the  Month  of  July  1608,  wanting  to 
provide  for  the  Eftablifhment  of  his  new  Order  of  N.  D. 
of  Mount  Carmel ,  fuppreffed  by  his  Letters  Patent  the 
Office  of  Grand  Mafter  of  the  Order  of  St.  Lazar e,  and 
united  all  the  Commanderies,  Priories,  and  Benefices 
belonging  to  that  Order ,  to  be  in  the  Collation  of  the 
Grand  Mafter,  to  the  Order  of  TV .  D.  de  Mont  Carmel. 
Therefore  it  was  not  that  new  Order  which  was  united  to 
that  of  St.  Lazare ,  as  feveral  Authors  have  imagined  * 
but  the  Order  of  St.  Lazar e,  which  was  united  to  that  of 
TV.  D.  Mont  Carmel. 

Henry  IV.  gave  afterwards  the  Poft  of  Grand  Mafter 
of  that  Order  to  Philibert  de  Nereftang ,  Meftre  de  Camp 
of  a  Regiment  of  Infantry,  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  his 
Bedchamber,  who  had  poffeffed  before  that  of  Grand 

Mafter  of  the  Order  of  St.  Lazare. 

Claude  Marquis  of  Nereftang ,  Son  of  Philibert ,  was 
received  to  have  the  Reverfion  of  the  Poft  of  Grand  Ma¬ 
fter,  in  1 61 1.  Charles  Marquis  of  Nereftang ,  Claude’s 
Son,  pofieffed  it  in  1639,  after  his  Father’s  Deceafe,  on 
the  Provifions  of  Louis  XIII.  Charles  Achilles  of  Nereftang , 
Claude’s  fecond  Son,  was  alfo  promoted  to  it  in  1645  by 
Louis  XIV.  his  Provifions  gave  him  the  Quality  of 
Grand  Mafter  of  TV.  D.  de  Mont  Carmel.  He  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  that  Office  by  a  Bull  of  Innocent  X.  and  even 
fince  that  Time  the  Grand  Mafter  and  the  Knights  took 
the  Name  of  TV.  D.  de  Mont  Carmel ,  and  of  St.  Lazare 
of  Jerufalem. 

Louis  XIV.  confirmed  befides  the  Inftitution  of  this 
Order  in  the  Month  of  April  1664,  and  the  Cardinal  of 
Vandome  being  Legate  a  latere  in  France,  of  Pope  Cle¬ 
ment  IX.  gave  a  Bull  in  1668  for  the  Reunion  of  thefe 
two  Orders,  confirming  all  the  Privileges  which  had  been 
granted  to  that  of  St.  Lazare ,  by  the  Popes,  Pius  IV. 
and  Pius  V. 

In  the  fame  Year  the  King  promoted  the  Marquis  de 
Nereftang ,  Son  of  Charles  Achilles ,  to  the  Poft  of  Grand 
Mafter,  who  in  that  Quality  took  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance 
to  his  Majefty,  who  gave  him  the  Croft  of  the  Order . 
He  departed  afterwards  to  go  and  command  the  Squa¬ 
dron  defigned  for  the  Security  of  the  Commerce  on  the 
Ocearp  He  obtained  in  1672  an  Ed’nft  of  the  King, 
which  reftored  the  Knights  of  Mount  Carmel ,  and  of 
St.  Lapare,  to  all  the  Rights  which  had  belonged  to  their 
Order ,  and  they  might  have  loft,  which  confirmed  the 
Union  of  the  two  Orders ,  and  gave  them  the  perpetual 
Admipiftration  of  the  Maladreries,  Hofpitals,  Maifons- 
Dieu ,  and  other  Places  in  the  Kingdom,  where  the  Hof- 
pitality  was  not  obferved  ;  and  which  united  to  the  Order 
of  TV.  D.  of  Mount  Carmel,  the  Lands,  Eftates,  &c.  of 
whatever  Military  Orders  and  Holpitallers,  which  by  that 
Edidt  are  reputed-  extindt,  and  iuppreffed-  in  France  (that 
of  Malta  excepted )  for  of  the  Lands  and  Revenues  of 
thofe  Orders ,  Maladreries,  Hofpitals,  Maifons-Dteu,  and 
other  Places,  thus  reunited  to  the  Order  ol'  TV.  D.  of 
Motinf  Carmel ,  and  of  St.  Lazare ,  to  be  formed  by  the 
King,  Commanderies,  to  be  given  by  his  Majefty,,  and 
the  Kings  his  SuccefTors,  as  fovereign  Chiefs  ol  that  Or¬ 
der,  tp  whom  they’ll  think  proper. 

In  Execution  of  that  Edi£l,  and  to  take  Cognizance  of 
all  Law-Suits  and  Diffidences,  which  could  arife  by  reafon 
of  the  Things  contained,  therein,  the  King  refolved  to 
eflablifh  a  Chamber  coirjpofed  of  Officers  the  moll  con- 
fiderablc  of  his  Council,  in  which  Chamber  the  L;*w- 
Su its  and  Differences  ftiould  be  judged  cn  dernier  rejfort, 
giving  it  Power  to  regifter  all  the  Declarations  and  Ar- 
refts,  to  make  inch  Regulations  they  ihoukl  judge  pro¬ 
per,  &c. 

The  Grand  Mailer  Nereftang,  to  facilitate  the  Execu¬ 
tion  of  that  Edidt,  convoked  a  general  Chapter  at  Boigny, 
which  he  indicated  for  the  19th  of  February  1673.  But 
before  it  was  held,  he  refigncd  his  Grand  Maftcrfhip  into 
the  Hands  of  his  Majefty.  The  Knights  being  informed 
of  it,  affemblcri  their  general  Chapter  the  17th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1673,  and  prefented  allcqueft  to  the  King,  where¬ 
by  they  prayed  his  Majefty  to  unite  the  Dignity  of  Grand 
Mafter  of  their  Order  to  his  Crown,  and  to  agree  the 
Pott  illation  they  had  made  ol'  the  Marquis  de  Lottvois  to 
govern  their  Order  in  the  Quality  of  Vicar-Grncrai, 
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Tjie  King  declared  that  he  could  not  then  unite  ‘ 
Crown  the  Grand  Mafterftiipj  but  that  he  orm/?'11’’ 
Election  which  had  been  made  by  Poft  ulation  '  tj!‘ 
Chapter  of  the  Marquis  de  Lottvois ,  to  govern  tL  t  :' 
fairs  of  the  Order  under  hts  Authority.  And  his 
caufed  Provifions  of  Grand  Vicar-General  to  be  difn  ,V 
the  4th  of  February  1673,  in  favour  of  the  Mara  ‘  ^ 
Louvois  \  who  was  received  in  the  general  Chapter  f  } 
Order  in  that  Quality,  and  confirmed  in  the  ce 
Chapter  held  the  19th  of  the  fame  Month  at  Boi  °  ^ 

By  Means  of  thofe  Edi&s  and  Declarations,  a 
Number  of  Hofpitals,  Maladreries,  and  pious  pf^' 
were  united  to  the  Order  of  St  .Lazare,  and  of  Our  S’ 
of  Mount  Carmel ,  of  which  were  formed  five  g;  pa¬ 
ries,  and  a  hundred  and  forty-five  Commanderies  n' 
King,  by  his  Letters-Patent  of  the  28  th  of  Deem!* 
1680,  made  the  Erection  of  thofe  five  grand  Priori 
which  were  that  of  Normandy ,  whofe  Redden 
Mount  des  Malades,  near  Rouen.  That  of  Britanm  t:< 
Grand  Prior  whereof  refides  at  Auray ,  and  has*  £ 
Adjunct  the  Commandery  of  Blots.  That  of  Bmurfa 
whofe  Refidence  is  at  Dijon.  That  of  Flanders*  whole 
Refidence  is  at  Lifte.  And  that  ol  Languedoc.  ? 

There  was  alfo  a  Council  of  the  Order  effabJiihcd  r 
the  Arfenal,  compofed  of  the  Vicar-General,  0f  the 
Chancellor,  of  the  Attorney-General,  of  the  Grand  Ma- 
fter  of  the  Ceremonies,  of  the  Trcafurer,  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  of  five  Chancellors  of  the  Order. 

After  the  Marquis  de  Louvois’ s  Death,  his  Majefty  no¬ 
minate  for  Grand  Mafter  of  the  Order ,  the  Marquis  de 
Dangeau ,  who,  in  that  Quality,  took  the  Oath  of  Fide- 
lity  the  18th  of  December  1695.  The  29th  of  Jammy 
of  the  Year  following  1696,  he  went  to  the  Church  of 
the  Carmelites  of  the  Bilettes ,  where  he  fwore  on  the 
Gofpel  to  obferve,  and  caufe  to  be  obferved  by  the 
Knights,  the  Statutes  of  the  Order.  Afterwards  the 
antient  Knights  vowed  Obedience  to  him ;  and  after 
Mats  he  made  thirty-five  new  ones,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  Sword,  the  Crofs,  and  the  Book  of  the  Rules. 

Till  then  the  Knights  had  no  Habit  of  Ceremony,  they 
only  wore  at  the  Button-Hole  of  their  Coat,  a  Gold  Crofs, 
with  eight  Rays,  enamell’d  on  one  Side,  with  an  Ama- 
rante  Colour  and  the  Image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the 
Middle,  and  on  the  other  with  Sinople,  with  the  Image 
of  St.  Lazare  in  the  Middle,  each- Ray  pometed  with 
Gold,  with  a  Gold  Flower-de-luce  in  each  Angle  of  the 
Crofs,  faftened  to  a  Purple  Ribband  ;  and  the  Brother’s 
Servant  wore  only  a  Ribband  with  the  fame  Enamels 
faftened  to  a  Chain  without  a  Ribband.  But  the  Mar¬ 
quis  d'e  Dongeau,  order’d  Habits  for  the  Ceremonies, 
which]  are  different  according  to  the  Quality  of  the 
Knights.  That  of  the  Grand  Mafter  confifted  in  a 
Dalmatick  of  Cloth  of  Silver,  over  which  he  put  a 
long  Mantle  of  Purple  Velvet,  ftrewed  over  with  Gold 
Flowers-de-luce,  Cyphers,  and  Trophies,  all  embroider’d 
with  Gold  and  Silver  ;  the  Cyphers  formed  the  Name  oi 
Marie >  in  the  Middle  of  two  Crowns.  That  of  the 
Knights  of  Juftice  confifted  in  a  Dalmatick  of  white 
Satin,  on  which  is  a  Crofs  of  the  Height  and  Breadth 
of  the  Dalmatick  quarter’d-  with  a  Tanned,  and  green 
Colour  ;  and  over  the  Dalmatick  a  Jong  Cloak  ol  Pt|r 
pie  Velvet,  on  which  at  the  left  Side  was  an  embroider  \ 
Crofs,  in  the  Middle  whereof  is  the  Image  of  the  ir* 
gin  Mary.  The  Ecclefiaftick  Knights,  or  Chaplains  jUI 
a  Rochet  over  their  Caffiock,  and  over  the  Rochet  a  a- 
mail  of  Purple  Velvet,  with  a  Croft  embroider  d  on  tic 

left  Sifle.  The  Mantle  of  the  Brother’s  Servant,  was 

only  of  Cloth,  and  they  had  but  their  Medal  em  roi- 
tier’d  on  the  left  Side.  The  Novices  had  only  a  Niort 
Mantle  of  green  Satin,  to  which  was  faftened  a  01 
Capuqhc ;  and  the  Herald  had  a  Dalmatick  0  l,1P^ 

Velvet,  on  the  fore  Part  whereof  was  an  EfciitclicoM 
broider’d  with  Silver,  of  the  Arms  of  the  Orda,  ' 
are  Argent,  with  a  Crofs  quarter’d,  tanned,  am  8  lV 
over  the  Efcutcljcon  a. ducal  Crown.  The  °nc‘111 


1 
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Dtlicr,  except  the  Ecclefiafticlc  Knights  'vl°  , 
fquarc  Cap,  had  a  black  Velvet  Cap,  with  ^ 
there, .  and  an  Aigrette.  The  U filer  of  die  ‘ 
only  a  Violet  Coat,  and  carried  a  Maee  0 M  1  q,;. 

But  after  the  Death  of  the  Marquift  de  JJ°  £ 
Royal  Highnefs  the  preterit  Duke  o{  Orleans,  ^ 
of  Chartres ,  having  been  named  Grand  Ma  ^ 
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Order,  and  took  the  Oath  in  that  Quality,  before 
;  Lads  XV.  the  23d  of  February  1721.  That  Prince 
I  }y.-s  fince  changed  the  Habit  of  Ceremony,  fo  that  the 
Knights  wear,  at  prefent,  an  Habit  of  black  Damafk, 
withD  a  fhort  Cloak  ;  the  Waiftcoat  and  Breeches  of 
black  Satin,  with  a  large  Crofs  of  the  Order  embroider’d 
i  qji  the  Coat. 

I  The  Knights  aflemble  mod  commonly  at  the  Car¬ 
ies  of  the  Billets ;  but  they  folemnize  the  Feaft  of 
I  #  D.  de  Mont.  Carmel ,  in  the  Church  of  St.  German  des 

1^  ^To  be  received  in  this  Order ,  they  mu  ft  make  Proof 
of  Nobility  of  three  Quarters  on  the  Father  and  Mother’s 
Side.  Though  the  Grand  Ma,fter  can  difpenfe  from  the 
Rigour  of  thofc  Proofs,  fuch  as  have  render’d  fome  con- 
I  fiderable  Services  to  the  King,  or  to  the  Order ,  and  re- 

Iceive  them  Knights  of  Grace.  The  Ecclefiafticks,  who 
roll  make  Proofs  of  Nobility,  take  Place  among  the 
Knights  of  Juftice.  There  are  befides.  Chaplains  and 
Brothers  Servants,  who  are  not  Nobles.  The  Knights, 
either  Ecclefiafticks  or  Laicks,  pay  a  thoufand  Livres 
for  their  Admiflion  into  the  Order  j  and  the  Chaplains 
l  and  Brothers  Servants,  five  hundred. 

[  This  is  the  Manner  they  are  received  to  Profetfion, 
l  according  to  the  Ceremonial  printed  in  1703.  The 
\  Mate  being  ended,  and  the  Grand  Mafter,  or  his  Re- 

Is  prefentative,  fitting  in  a  FautueiJ,  the  Prieft  who  offi¬ 
ciates  bleffes  the  Crofs  and  the  Sword,  after  which 
die  Novice,  who  kneeled  during  chat  Ceremony, 
rifcs,  goes  and  prefents  himfelf  to  the  Grand 
Mafter,  who  lays  to  him.  What  do  you  ajk?  I  mojl  hum- 
ll)  pm  you,  tny  Lord ,  to  give  me  the  Order  of  Knight  of 
N.  D.  of  Mom  Carmel,  and  of  St.  Tazare  of  Jerufalem. 

The  Grand  Mafter  fays  to  him.  You  ajk  me  a  Favour \ 
vkb  ought  not  to  be  granted  but  to  thofe  whofe  Merits 
c-  i sell  os  their  noble  Extraction,  render  worthy  of  it ,  and 
d-s  are  difpofed  to  pradife  the  Works  of  Mercy  towards 
d't  Poor  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  to  fpill  their  Blood  for  the 
Dfuce  of  the  Chrift ian  Religion,  and  the  King's  Service.  ' 
U'c  have  fure  Proofs  that  the  Conditions  and  Difpofitions 
retired  for  the  Favour  you  ajk  are  found  in  you,  which  ; 
I  mes  us  to  ajk  you.  Sire  you  difpofed  to  make  ufe  of 
|  m  M  for  the  Defence  of  the  Church,  the  King's  Ser- 
w She  Honour  of  the  Order ,  and  the  Protection  of  the 
l  f fortunate  ?  The  Novice  an fwers,  Yes,  my  Lord,  with 
\  wt-Wance.  Afterwards  the  Grand  Mafter  fays  to 
l  m  agoing  to  receive  you  into  the  Royal ,  Military,  3 
mhtfpilaller  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  c 
^v.Lazaa-  of  Jerufalem,  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  i 
[  «*»  *f  U  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  GhoCt.  He  makes  in  1* 
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“free,  and  comural  Chatiil  Ltfe-tll»i 

ZaLandm°*^  ts  ZUSiZt 

7  Pron°unced  his  Vows,  the 

faUhful  Servant  °f the  PriuClffSod-  'tf 

r„  sat  N“"'  ,ht  * 

'VTSfV&r"  Qf  Gr“J  M«fc« 

4*',  “itf'  f  R  »•  * 


fir  ft 


■  6oS  Philibert  DK  Nerestanc,  firft 

Grand  Mafter. 

t ^ o ^  pLAUDE  DE  Nerest ang,  his  Son. 
639  Charles  de  Nerestanc,  his  elded 

o  on. 

l645  Charles  Achilles  de  Nerestang, 

I  Claude  s  fecond  Son. 

./'/Co  f  TVT  TV  /r  _ 
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N"  Marcus  de  Nerestang,  Son  of 

Achilles. 

M'EH4EE  Fkancis  le  Tellier, 
Marquifs  of  Lottvois . 

N.  Marquis  de  Dangeau. 

Louis  d’Orleans,  Duke  of  Chartres, 

at  prefent  Duke  of  OrW,  born  in 

1703,  and  ftill  Grand  Mafter  of  the 
Order. 
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ponounang  thefe  laft  Words  die  Sign  of  the  Crofs  on 

S  T,lcn  ^lc  r*fes  from  his  Pautueil,  draws 

I  wsword  and  with  it  ftrikes  once  each  Shoulder  of  the 

I  iw  ,  ?nmnS  at  bright  Shoulder,  and  faying.  By 
I  )  ':« aKnij!  M0Un‘  Carme1,  a”d  by  St-  LaZiuc>  1  make 

1  Malfl'r'  l'°nf’  ^'e  ncw  Knight  kneels  before  the  Grand 
I  lb  ’  tT  r£ctlvcs  the  Swolcl  from  him,  hiding  Ids 
^Vv»JeCGjnt  Ma,ftur  111  Slving  it  him,  lays,  Make 

I  «’>•)•  lo  /irfi  10  lheMotw’‘  °i  your  Pafftons ,  and  remember 

iSZlri  r  °J  G0d  and  °f  Reli^  °bcdimt  <0 

Zf  in  f  °Vbat  tbcLaWS  0f  tbe  Rd^on 

ihr«‘ KrlZ,  if  obl'Scy°u  to  pratlifc  allChriflian  and 

4“GSd’hfr  in,  SivinS  thc  ^  the  new 

*.  JM  *’  Sivey°H  ,hc  Crofi  of  our  Or- 

h  h!ef\{  ])■/,!■  >n}  y  y°Hy  Life  time,  in  the  Name  of 

you mi'2r  Z  p\SoU'  mA  Holy  Gbo[t  h muii 
JCJti  f  of  the  Religion,  f  t 

•‘du wards  tli/llook  n?  1  i‘rvip  &tl  Hc  gives  him 
ljying,  I  ,,;v.  4  °l  prayers  and  Statutes  of  the  Order, 

lke,Wifc'  ,bc  Hook  of  Prayers  and 

thole  Cere m  *  ”fhere>'0,!' 11  Irani  your  Duties. 

'l,aiKls  S?  the  new  Knight  having  nut 

6o'«ittMary,  MoWer  of  God,  to  Xt.  Lazitre, 


The  Order  of  St.  Louis,  was  inftituted  in  France  in 
1693  by  the  late  King  Louis  XIV.  to  reward  the  Zeal 
of  thofc  who  had  devoted  themfelves  to  his  Service  by 
feme  particular  and  vifible  Mark  of  Honour.  His  Ma- 
jeity  appointed,  befides,  in  Favour  of  thofe  who  iliould 
be  admitted  into  this  new  Order,  Revenues  and  Pen- 
lions  which  were  to  increafe  in  Proportion  as  they 

j  £LenC^er  t^rofcives  more  worthy  of  it  by  their 
Conduct ;  wanting  that  none  fiiould  be  admitted  into  the 
Order,  but  the  Officers  of  his  Forces,  both  in  the  Land 
and  Sea  Service,  and  that  Virtue  and  Merit,  and  the  Ser¬ 
vices  render  d  in  his  Armies,  fhould  be  the  only  Steps  to- 
wards  it.  1 

By  the  Eriift  of  the  Inffitution  of  this  Order,  the  King 
declared  himfelf  Sovereign  Chief  and  Grand  Mafter  there¬ 
of  willing  that  the  Grand  Malterfliip  Ihould  be  for  ever 
united  and  incorporated  to  his  Crown. 

This  Order  nuift  be  compofed  of  the  Perfon  of  his 

Ma]cfly,  and  of  his  Succefibrs  in  the  Quality  of  Grand 

lylaflcis,  of  the  Dauphin  of  bvaucc,  or  of  the  Prefump- 

five  Heir  ro  the  Crown,  of  eight  grand  Crofies,  of  twenty 

lour  Commanders,  and  of  the  Number  of  Knights  it  (hall 

plcafe  the  King  and  his  Succefibrs  to  admit  into  it,  and 

of  three  Officers,  viz.  a  Treafurcr,  a  Regillcrcr,  and  an 
U  Hi  c*  r. 

AJI  thofc  that  compofc  th is  Order,  wear  a  Gold  Crofs, 
on  which  is  the  Image  of  St.  Louis,  the  grand  Crofth 
wear  it  faftened  to  a  Scarlet  Ribband  four  Fingers  broad, 
which  they  put  Scarf- wife  ;  and  another  Gold  Crofs  cm- 
bioidcrd  on  their  Coat  and  Cloak,  The  Commanders 
wear  only  the  Ribband  crois-wife,  with  the  Crofs  laden- 
cd  to  it.  The  Knights  arc  not  allowed  to  wear  the 
Ribband  crofs- wife,  but  only  the  Crofs  of  the  Order, 
faftened  to  their  Button  Hole,  with  a  final!  Scarlet 
Ribband. 

The  King  wanting  to  honour  the  Order  as  much  as 
pofliblc,  declared  that  himfelf,  the  Dauphin,  the  Kings 
his  Succefibrs,  the  Dauphins  or  Heirs  prefump  five  of 

X  -S  th? 
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the  Crown,  fliould  wear  the  Crofs  of  St.  Louis  together 
with  that  of  the  Holy  Ghoft :  That  it  was,  like  wife, 
his  royal  Intention  to  adorn  with  the  Order  of  St.  Louts,  . 
the  Marfhals  of  France,  as  principal  Officers  of  his  Land 
Forces,  the  Admiral  of  France ,  as  principal  Officer  or 
the  Marine,  the  General  of  the  Galleys,  as  principal  Of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Galleys,  and  thofe  who  fliould  fucceed  them 
in  thofe  eminent  Pods  •,  and  his  M  a  jelly  declared,  like- 
wife,  that  the  Orders  of  St.  Michael ,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  and  of  St.  Louis ,  fliould  be  compatible  in  the 
fame  Pcrfon,  without  one  of  them  giving  the  Exclu- 
fion  to  the  other,  nor  the  two  to  the  third. 

The  grand  Croffes  cannot  be  taken  but  from  among 
the  Commanders,  the  Commanders  from  among  the 
Knights,  and  all,  viz.  grand  Croffes,  Commanders,  and 
Knights,  from  among  the  Officers  of  his  Land  and  mari¬ 
time0  Forces.  There  are  always  one  of  the  eight  grand 
Croffes,  three  of  the  twenty-four  Commanders,  and  the 
eighth  of  the  Knights  employed  in  the  States  of  the  Re¬ 
venues,  and  Penfions  affe&ed  to  the  Order. 

No  Body  can  be  admitted  in  the  Order  of  St.  Louts , 
unlefs  he  profeffes  the  Catholick,  Apoftolical,  and  Ro¬ 
man  Religion,  and  has  ferved  by  Land  or  Sea,  in  the 
Quality  of  an  Officer,  for  the  Space  of  ten  Years.  The 
Knight  promoted,  mu  ft  prefent  himfelf  before  the 
King  to  take  the  Oaths.  To  that  Effeft,  bending  a 
Knee  to  the  Ground,  he  fwcars  and  promifes  to  live  and 
die  in  the  Catholick,  Apoftolical,  and  Roman  Religion  ; 
to  be  faithful  to  the  King,  to  never  depart  from  the  O- 
bedience  due  to  him,  and  to  all  thofe  that  command 
under  him  ;  to  prefer ve,  defend,  and  fupport,  with  all 
his  Power,  the  Honour  of  his  Majefty,  his  Authority, 
Rights,  and  thofe  of  his  Crown,  towards  and  againft 
all°  to  never  quit  his  Service,  nor  pafs,  without  his 
Leave,  to  that  of  a  foreign  Prince  ;  to  reveal  all  that 
fliall  come  to  his  Knowledge  againft  the  facred  Pcrfon 
of  his  Majefty,  and  againft  the  State  •,  to  keep  exaft- 
ly  the  Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  the  Order-,  and  to 
behave  in  all  Things  as  a  good,  wife,  and  virtuous 

Knight  ought  to  do.  .  . 

After  the  Knight  has  took  the  Oaths  in  this  Form,  the 

King  embraces  him,  and  gives  him  the  Crofs  ;  after¬ 
wards  he  is  obliged  to  have  prefented  to  the  Aflem- 
bly  held  at  the  Feaft:  of  St.  Louis,  King  of  France, 
in  whofe  Honour  that  Order  was  inftituted,  his  Provi¬ 
sions  to  be  there  read,  and  rcgiftcr’d  in  the  Regifters  of 
the  Order ,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  King  by  the 
Regifterer.  The  Knights  who  have  obtained  Letters  to 
be  advanced  to  the  Rank  of  Commanders,  and  the  Com¬ 
manders  to  the  Rank  of  great  Croflcs,  mud  alfo  prefent 
them  to  the  Aflembly. 

This  Order  enjoys  300,000  Livrcs  of  Revenue,  48,000 
Li v res  whereof  arc  affected  to  the  eight  great  Croflcs,  at 
the  Rate  of  6000  Livrcs  each  •,  32,000  Livrcs  to  eight 
Commanders,  at  3000  Livrcs  each;  36,000  Livres  to 
24  other  Knights,  at  the  Rate  of  1500  Livrcs  each; 
48,000  Livrcs  to  48  other  Knights,  at  the  Rate  of 
1000  Livres  each  ;  anti  25,600  Livrcs  to  32  Knights, 
at  the  Rate  of  800  Livres  each  ;  4000  Livrcs  to  the 
Trcafurcr,  3000  Livres  to  the  Ulhcr,  for  their  Wages, 
Fxpcnces  of  Account,  Regifters,  and  others,  the  whole 
yearly  ;  and  the  other  6000  Livres  remaining,  are  de- 
iPrned  for  the  Croflcs,  and  other  un fore feen  Expcnccs. 

°Thc  Crols  of  this  Order  is  Gold,  with  eight  Points, 
like  thofe  of  the  Iloly  Ghoft,  and  of  St.  Lazar e ,  with 
Flowcrs-dc- luces,  at  the  four  Angles.  In  the  Middle  is 
a  Circle,  in  which,  on  one  Side,  is  the  Image  of  Sc. 
Louis,  armed  with  a  Cuiraflc,  and  over  it  the  royal  Man- 
tie,  holding  in  his  right  Hand  a  Crown  of  Laurel,  and 
in  the  left  one  of  Thoms,  with  the  Nails  of  the  Paffion, 
anil  this  Legend  round,  Ludovic  us  Magnus  Infix  t  nit,  1693. 
And  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Circle  is  a  Sword,  the 
point  whereof  pierces  a  Crown  of  Laurel,  fattened  with  a 
white  Ribband,  and  this  Legend  round,  Bellied'  Virtu - 
iis  Premium.  'Phis  Order  is  at  prefent  very  common 
in  France,  almoft  all  the  Officers  being  honoured  with  it. 

Hole,  That  before  I  pafs  to  the  Account  of  the  Orders 
inftituted  in  other  Countries,  I’ll  fprak  of  the  other 
trench  Orders,  which  are  cither  ext i nil  in  Frame,  or 
apocryphal,  as  the  Orders  of  St.  Rcmi,  of  the  Dog  and 
(dock,  of  the  Genetic ,  of  the  Coffe  of  Gene  ft,  of  the 
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Holy  Ghoft  at  Montpellier,  of  Our  Lady  of  tj0e  7/V,; 
of  the  Pore  Epic,  or  Carnal,  of  the  Golden 
the  Yellow. String,  &c. 

The  Order  of  St.  Re  mi,  or  of  the  St.  Ami»oc,. 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  inftituted  in  the  yr  ll\ 

Chrifi  499,  and  confequcntly  the  moft  antient  ar'i.i" 
firft  eftablifhed  in  that  Kingdom.  *  u1'-‘ 

The  Knights  of  this  Order  are  fuppofed  to  have  v 
at  the  Bottom  of  a  black  Ribband,  a  Crofs  enan^u 
Argent,  charged  with  a  Dove  holding  jn  jts 

Phiol  received  by  a  Hand  of  Carnation.  The  Kev^ 
of  the  Medal  was  damped  with  the  linage  of  sc 
but  as  neither  Mezeray ,  nor  Father  Daniel,  (]0 
tion  that  Order  in  the  Relation  they  give  of  the  CoJ  * 
tion  of  the  great  Clovis,  who  is  pretended  to  have 
the  Inftitutor  thereof  at  that  Time,  I’ll  follow  tU 
Example,  contenting  myfelf  with  oblerving  thatwe’^ 
infer  from  the  Silence  of  thofe  two  celebrated  Author/^ 
negative  Argument  againft  the  Truth  of  that  Initial* 
The  Order  of  the  Doc,  was  inftituted  by  Bouchard  ft* 
of  Montmorency,  called  Barbe  Torfe,  under  py:ip  \ 
King  of  France ,  or  under  his  Son  Louis  IV.  when  at  War 
with  Adrian  Abbot  of  St.  Denis  in  the  Year  1 202 ;  J 
that  Prince  having  brought  that  turbulent  KccidhftH- 
to  Reafon,  and  concluded  a  Peace  with  him, 
came  to  Paris  with  his  Friends,  to  congratulate  the  Kb 
on  his  happy  Succefs,  and  all  appeared  before  him, 

Gold  Collars  round  their  Necks,  at  which  ]u;n’o  f;K. 
Effigy  of  a  Dog.  0 

The  Order  of  the  Cock,  is  attributed  iikcwiil*  to  the 
fame  Bouchard  of  Montmorency,  who  having  to  encounter 
againft  the  Moors,  chofe  the  Cock  for  his  Symbol.  Hut 
at  laft  thofe  two  Orders  were  confounded  under  ihe Name 
or  Emblem  of  Vigilis,  which  was  read  round  the  E1E7 
of  the  Dog  and  of  the  Cock  joined  together,  which  lui^ 
at  a  Collar  made  in  Form  of  a  Hart’s  Head.  It  is  a l 
fured  that  Philip  I.  King  of  France  gratified  level 
Knights  with  that  Mark  of  Honour. 

The  Order  of  the  Genhtte,  was  inftituted  in  Fmteh 
7  26,  by  Charles  Martel,  Prince  and  Governor  of  the  wh  A 
Kingdom  under  the  weak  Reign  of  Childcrk  III.  after  the 
famous  Battle  he  gained  in  that  fame  Year,  over. Uk¬ 
raine  Prince  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  it  was  done,  n  a'.l 
Appearance,  to  perpetuate  the  Memory  of  that  Vid-:ry ; 
This  Order  Jafted  til!  King  Robert  had  inibnud  me 
Order  of  the  Scar,  or  till  the  Time  of  Sc.  Louis  \  though 
we  do  not  find  that  it  was  ever  approved  or  coniiim..! 
by  the  Pope  ;  whence  it  is  concluded,  that  it  v;as  Mtftr 
a  Ample  Dignity  of  Knighthood,  or  a  Degree  0!  1  lonour, 
than  a  true  Order. 

F.  llonore  de  S.  Marie  fays,  time  the  Collar  ot  ft:.: 
Order  was  of  three  Gold  Chains  interwoven  withlLs 
enamelled  black  and  red,  where  hung  a  Genetic,  phoJ 
on  a  Tcrrals  enamelled  with  Flowers.  ; 

The  Order  de  l a  Cosse  dk  Genette,  or  0..  e, 
Broom,  was  inftituted,  according  to  Ftivin  (in  Ins 
of  Honour  and  Knighthood)  by  St.  Louis  King  ot  ft-n, 
in  the  Year  1234,  to  (hew  his  Value  lor  the  Owen  ”k 
Spou fe.  Daughter  of  Berenger  Earl  of  Provcm',  r 

the  Evening  which  preceded  the  Coronation  0!  r  j 

Queen,  the  King  himfelf  received  the  Order  fain  ^ 
Hands  of  Gautier  Archbiikop  ol  Sens.  I  hough  ot , 
Authors  a  flu  re  that  St.  Louis  has  never  inllmita.  j 
military  Order  ;  and  Peter  Bcloy  believes  that  tm  •'  j 

not  an  Order,  but  only  a  Society  of  young  j 

ddigned  for  the  King’s  Service,  who  were  to  unu.i  - 
all  Sorts  of  languages,  to  explain  and  uanllatc 

ters  of  foreign  Embaftiidors.  n  •. 

But  l Vi  Hi  am  de  Nangis ,  a  Monk  of St. 
that  he  has  read  in  the  kale  ol  St.  Utm, 

Year  1238  that  Monarch  gave  that  O'mM  '  ‘ 
Brother,*  fir  ft  Earl  of  Artois,  m  the  Cluiita 

neille  of  Compcignn,  in  the  Prefence  ol  .  ajt‘r  t  r 
Nobility,  the  fame  Morning,  and  immu  ■  '  ^ 

Earl  had  married  MathiUle  Daugbtci  < n  ',-lins;  f  u, 

Brabant.  In  the  fiirne  Manner,  lap  hr,  : 
gave  alfo  that  Order  the  Day  ol  f  ■! 

Cathedral  Church  u  Paris,  ™P»kp^^;  ^ .  j 
to  Robert  his  Nephew,  Son  ol  the  Fa  Nun‘-:'*r 

been  defeated  at  Majjoure  in  LgypG  W1 1  j,  ’ 
of  Barons,  and  other  Frank;  and  the  l u 
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.  .Lat  it  laded  eight  Days,  during  which  the  Streets 
nificent  ]1Ling  with  Tapeftries,  the  Shops  fhut ; 

were  Tables  in  the  Streets  to  treat  all  Paf- 

and  there 

ienger^*  QrnarTients  of  Knighthood  printed  at  Paris  in 
*n  found  the  Figure  of  the  Collar  of  this  Order , 
16?1’  J  compofed  of  fmall  fquare  Gold  Plates,  on  which 

v, -hicn  1  p]oWers-de-luce  interwoven  with  Gold  Cods  of 
there  na(fed  into  a  Gold  Chain,  at  the  Bottom  whereof 
BrooW'  (-rofs  flowerdelifed  at  its  Extremities.  Jfhmole 
hun5  a  .  j-^ofe  Words,  Exaltat  Htmiles ,  as  an  Emblem 
3^r  tl>by  St.  Louis  t0  ^ew  ^ls  Humility.  He  fays  like- 
^  that  the  Number  of  Knights  who  were  to  compofe 
'Vli  n  for  was  fixed  i  which  was  continued  till  the  Time 
r  w r  u c  V  that  their  Cloaths  were  Coats  of  white  Da- 
of  f  S  violet  Hats. 

n  r  ’  as  for  the  Collar,  though  fome  Criticks  pretend 
p  M^tefrier  ^as  f)etter  defcribed  it,  when  he  fays, 
^at  d  was  only  compofed  of  two  Cods  of  Broom,  one 
land  the  other  green,  with  the  Word  Jamais  ■,  it  is 

w.  handing  certain,  that  there  was  more  Ornament 
h0^  a  true  Defcription  thereof  being  feen  in  an  antient 
IP  lifter  of  the  Chamber  of  Accounts  of  Paris ,  of  the 
**  where  is  found  an  Account  given  in  by 

Hnrles  Pot'. part,  the  King’s  Silver-fmith,  the  19th  of 
-1  ber  of  the  fame  Year,  in  which  is  the  Expence 
^de  for  the  King’s  Collar:  Another  for  thofe  fent  to 
T  Kinff  °f  England,  and  to  fiQrne  Englijh  Lords  and 
1  hi  rs  for  the  French  Lords.  Here  follows  what  that 

Account  contains  for  the  Collars  fent  into  England. 

,  ^nCj  to  the  faid  John  Compere ,  Goldfmith,  living 
t  at  Paris,  for  four  other  Gold  Collars,  one  like  that  of 
t  King’s  for  the  King  of  England,  viz.  the  faid  Col- 
Mar  made  in  the  Fafhion  of  two  large  round  Quills, 

<  and  betwixt  thofe  faid  Quills  Cods  of  Broom,  fattened 
1 10  cach  other  by  the  Tail,  and  round  it  on  the  Cods  of 
,  gr00ni  which  form  nine  Crutches  round  nine  large  Pearls, 

‘  are  fifty  Gold  Letters  faftened  to  one  of  the  faid  Quills, 

« which  make  ten  Times  the  Name  of  the  Word  of 
«  King  James  •,  and  on  the  fore  Part  of  the  Collar  is  a 
‘  lar^e  fquare  Broom  environed  with  eight  large  Pearls 
« femblable  to  the  Pearls  of  the  King’s  Collar  s  and  be- 
«  Kind  has  two  Cods  like  the  Cods  of  Broom,  open,  ena- 
i  melSed,  one  white,  the  other  green,  and  Jnftde  of 
< cach  Cod  are  three  large  Pearls  •,  and  the  faid  Quills 
‘chafed  with  Branches,  Flowers,  and  Cods  of  Broom. 
‘  And  the  three  other  Collars,  one  for  the  Duke  of 
*  Lnmjler,  the  other  for  the  Duke  of  Glocefter ,  and 
‘  another  for  the  Duke  of  York ,  femblable  to  this,  ex- 
‘  cept  that  fome  of  the  Pearls  arc  not  quite  fo  big  *,  therc- 
1  fore  for  the  whole  830  Francks,  3  S.  4  Den.’ 

The  Order  of  tlx  Ship,  and  of  the  Sea-Shell,  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  inftituted  by  St.  Louis ,  when  he 
embarked  in  1269,  with  his  Sons  Philip  and  Peter ,  for 
the  Holy  Land.  We  fee  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Honour  of 
Knighthood,  printed  at  Paris ,  in  1671,  the  Dcfcription 
of  the  tollar  and  Badge  of  this  Order ,  which  is  a  Gold 
Chain,  on  which  are  faftened  fevcral  Shells  *  between 
etch  Shell  two  Half-Moons  Gules  ovcr-ngiinfl  one  ano¬ 
ther.  Underneath  hung  a  Medal,  where  a  Ship  is  rc- 
pirfcntcd.  The  Shells  reprefen  ted  the  fandy  Shore  of 
dpes'iuortcs  •,  the  l  lalf-Moon  marks  the  Power  of  the 
M'j,  and  the  Ship  the  maritime  Expedition.  But  there 
ls  much  Appearance  that  that  Order  was  extinfl  at  St. 
LWA  Death,  which  happened  the  Year  following, 
'■*2.  the  2?.d  of  Auguft  1270. 

I  he  Order  of  the  Po  rcupinr,  was  inflituted  in  France 

hV  ^  Hukc  of  Orleans  in  the  Year  1 394,  at  the  Baptifm 

d  Charles  his  Son,  born  of  Valentine,  Daughter  of  Galcas, 

duke  of  Milan.  The  Ornament  of  the  Knights  was  a 

'()kl  Chain,  to  which  hung  a  Porcupine  with  thefe 

tl  l)R's>  Coin  in  ns  Emin  us,  wanting  to  fay  thereby, 

:;iac  l'c  could  as  well,  hurt  John  Duke  of  Jlttrgundy  his 

«  a  great  Dillance  from  him,  ns  if  he  was  near. 

he  Knights  were  to  be  noble  of  four  Races.  Their 

,l)'c  cpnlilled  of  a  violet  Velvet  Mantle,  with  a  Cha- 
prmn  of  Krniines. 

^  Order  of  the  Fetter,  was  inflituted  by  John 
P,ll.vL‘  °l  Mow  bon.  Son  of  Louis  II.  in  1414,  in  the 
lurch  of  our  Lady  at  Paris.  Sixteen  Gentlemen  only 

Tl'f  v°-  1  rcccivctI>  Knights  and  Part  Efquircs. 
lc  Knights,  as  well  as  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  hinifelf, 
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who  was  Chief  thereof,  were  obliged  to  wear  every  Sun- 

day  at  the  left  Leg,  a  Father  erf  Prifoner,  hanging  at  a 

Chain,  and  m  cafe  of  failure  were  to  give  four  Sols  pa- 

nfis  to  the  Poor.  The  Fetter  of  the  Knights  was  Gold, 

and  that  ot  the  Efquires  Silver.  This  Order  was  foon 
extin<5l. 

The  Order  of  the  Yellow  String,  was  inflituted  by 

the  Duke  of  Never s  in  1606,  and  foon  after  fupprefied 
by  Hairy  IV. 

Note,  That  from  France  I’ll  pals  into  England,  where 

the  only  two  Orders  fubfifling  at  prefent  are  thofe  of 

the  Bath,  and  of  the  Garter. 

The  Inftiturion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  is  at¬ 
tributed  by  Jofeph  de  Michaelis ,  and  William  Camden,  to 
Henry  IV.  King  of  England ,  who,  fay  they,  in  1399, 
the  Day  of  his  Coronation,  made  Knights  in  the  Tower 
of  London  the  46  Gendarms  who  had  watched  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Night,  and  took  the  Oath.  He  gave  them 
large  green  Robes,  which  reached  down  to  &t  heir  Peer 
lined  with  Furs,  and  fireight  Sleeves,  with  Cloaks  of  the 
fame  Colour,  tied  on  the  left  Shoulder  with  a  Strino-  0f 
white  Silk,  at  the  End  whereof  were  two  Iaroe  Tufts- 
Others  pretend,  that  the  Origin  of  that  Inftiturion  comes 
from  that  two  W idows  being  at  Law  together,  on  which 
they  could  not  obtain  Judgment  of  the  common  Judges, 
went  to  afk  Juftice  of  the  King  while  he  was  in  the 
Bath  :  A  Knight  who  was  there  prefent,  laid  then  to  the 
King,  Sir,  the  Crown  you  poffefs,  and  which  is  fupperted 
by  the  Power  of  God,  and  your  Piety ,  extends  ufclf  over 
all  your  Subjects  •,  there  are  two  Widows  who  aft  the  JuJlice 
from  you ,  which  they  could  not  obtain  from  your  Officers. 
The  King  fufpending  the  Pleafure  he  was  taking  in  the 
Bath,  went  to  hear  thofe  Women,  and  did  them  juftice  ; 
and  in  remembrance  of  that  Atfion  inflituted  the  Order 
in  Queflion.  William  Camden  fays,  that  it  was  then 
but  the  Refloration  of  the  Order,  which  at  that  Time 
was  entirely  extindl. 

In  the  preceding  Centuries  the  Knights  were  com¬ 
monly  chofen  among  Perfons  of  the  firfl  Rank,  who  had 
not  yet  entered  into  any  Order  of  Knighthood  ;  and  it 
was  conferred  at  the  Day  of  the  Coronation  of  a  King  or 
Queen,  or  of  their  Nuptials,  or  when  the  Inveftiture  was 
given  to  a  Prince  of  Wales,  or  to  a  Duke  of  York .  In 
thefe  Days  they  had  the  Honour  to  ferve  at  the  King’s 
Table,  and  to  accompany  him  to  the  Places  of  Ceremony* 
eloathed  in  blue  Cloaths,  with  a  Knot  of  white  Silk  in 
Form  of  a  Crofs,  and  a  Capucc  on  the  Left  Shoulder  5 
their  Sword  at  their  Side,  and  their  Spurs  at  their  Li  eels, 
For  Mark  of  their  Dignity  they  wore  three  Crowns  of 
Gold  within  a  Circle  of  Gold  like  wife,  with  this  Legend  in  a 
Border  of  Purple,  Tr  i  a  in  unum,  three  in  one,  making 
an  AJlufion  to  the  blcffed  Trinity  of  the  divine  Eflcnce  i 
But  ever  fince  the  three  Kingdoms  have  been  reunited, 
under  James  I.  the  fame  Words  have  been  applied  to  it. 
The  Kings  Henry  IV.  in  1399,  Richard  III.  in  1480, 
and  Henry  VIII.  in  1533,  made  Knights  of  die  Bath , 
each  the  Day  of  their  Coiontition. 

The  learned  Rcdius ,  fo  well  vrrfed  in  what  regards 
Antiquity,  has  produced  an  antient  Maiiufcvipt  where¬ 
by  he  proves  three  T  hings. — The  firfl,  that  this  Order  is 
very  antient,  and  that  there  are  but  lew  Outlines  iince 
it  fiourifhed  Hill  in  England. — 'i  he  fcconei,  that  the 
Cuflom  was  to  create  the  Knight',  thereof  jn  Time  of 
Peace. — -The  third,  that  Ceremonies,  of  their  Reception, 
and  the  Conditions  they  obliged  tlicmfclvcs  to  were  as 
follow. 

When  a  Condemn  wanted  to  be  made  a  Knight,  he 
was,  according  to  the  Engl  ft  Cuflom,  honourably  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Courtiers,  viz.,  by  the  Grand  Chamber- 
berlain  if  he  was  at  Court,  or  by  the  Marfhal,  or  fome 
other  great  Officer:  lie  had  two  Efquires  given  him  to 
direct  the  Ceremony,  and  inllruft  him  in  what  he  had 
to  do.  If  he  arrived  at  Court  at  Dinner-time,  he  Li  ved 
the  King  with  a  Difli  only,  and  afterwards  the  Efquires 
condu&ed  him  into  a  Chamber  prepared  for  him,  and  he 
was  no  more  feen  that  Day.  T  owards  the  livening 
about  did  lour  of  Vefpers,  the  Efquirc.s  would  lend  him 
a  Barber,  who  prepared  him  a  Bath  adorned  with  fine 
Linnen  Cloth,  as  a  Place  to  repo f l*  himfelf,  and  hung 
round  with  Tapeftries,  beraufe  ol  the  Cold  of  the  Night, 

As  foon  as  lie  had  hud  his  Heard  fbuv  d,  and  ids  1  lair 

cut, 
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cut,  the  Efquires  were  to  inform  the  King  that  it  was 
Vefpers-Time,  and  that  his  Subject  who  afpired  to 
Knighthood,  was  in  the  Bath.  Then  the  King  com¬ 
manded  a  Gentleman  of  his  Bed-Chamber  to  take  along 
with  him,  two  of  the  moll  antient,  and  mod  fedate 
Knights,  and  go  with  them  to  the  Chamber  of  the  No¬ 
vice,  to  give  him  their  Advice,  and  inftrudt  him  of  the 
Manner  he  was  to  receive  the  Order ,  and  behave  in  the 
Dignity  of  a  Knight. 

Afterwards  the  other  Efquires  of  the  Court,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Muficians,  went  jumping,  finging,  dancing, 
and  making  a  great  Noife  before  the  Door  of  his  Cham¬ 
ber.  So  loon  as  the  two  Efquires  who  were  along  with 
him  could  hear  the  Noife,  they  undrefled  him,  and  made 
him  enter  the  Bath,  mean  while  the  Noife  and  the  Sym¬ 
phony  ceafed.  The  principal  Knights  enter’d  afterwards 
the  Room,  without  Noife,  and  after  they  had  compli¬ 
mented  one  another,  the  moft  antient  reprefented  to 
him  who  was  in  the  Bath,  the  Honour  he  received,  ad¬ 
ding  fome  Advices,  befides,  and  telling  him.  Sir,  it  is 
much  Honour  for  you  to  he  put  in  that  Bath.  After  he 
had  given  him  the  neceflary  Inft  motions,  they  all,  with 
their  Hands,  threw  fome  of  the  Water  of  the  Bath  over 
his  Shoulders,  and  taking  their  Leave  of  him,  quitted 
his  Room  for  a  little  Time.  In  that  Interval  the  E- 
iquires  were  to  take  him  out  of  the  Bath,*  and  put  him  in 
a  very  clean  Bed,  but  without  Curtains ;  then  they  dref- 
fed  him  very  warm,  becaufe  he  was  to  watch  all  Night, 
putting,  befides,  over  his  common  Cloaths,  a  Coat  of 
red  Cloth,  with  long  Sleeves,  and  a  Capuche  like  thofe 
of  Hermits.  The  Barbers  returning,  carried  away  the 
Bath,  and  all  that  was  in  the  Room,  and  whether  the 
Novice  was  an  Earl,  Baron,  Baneret,  or  Batchelor,  the 
Barbers  kept  his  Collar  on  their  Word.  Afterwards  the 
Efquires  opened  the  Chamber  to  the  Knights,  that  they 
fhould  condu£l  the  Novice  to  the  Chapel,  which  was 
clone  at  the  Sound  of  the  Mufick  of  the  Singers,  in  Dan¬ 
cing  and  giving  leveral  Marks  of  Mirth.  The  Efquires 
and  the  Priefts  could  alone  remain  in  the  Chapel,  all 
Night,  with  the  new  Knight,  on  whom  the  Doors  were 
fliut.  The  Knight  fpent  that  Night  in  Prayers.  At 
Day  break,  he  confefTed  his  Sins,  heard  Mafs,  and  took 
the  Sacrament ;  having  all  that  Time  a  Taper  lighted  in 
his  Hand,  which  he  held  on  the  Side  of  the  Gofpel 
while  it  was  reading ;  and  after  it  was  read,  he  returned 
to  his  Place.  At  the  Elevation  of  the  Hoft,  one  of  the 
Efquires  took  his  Capuche  off  his  Head  *  and  at  the 
latter  End  of  the  Mafs,  at  the  Gofpel,  In  principio ,  &c. 
he  returned  to  the  Altar,  with  his  Taper  in  his  Hand, 
which  he  offered  upon  it,  at  the  Moment  the  Words, 
Et  Vcrbum  caro  fa  Slum  efi ,  &c.  were  pronounced.  He 
offered,  likewife,  a  Piece  of  Money,  which  was  for  him 
who  confecrated  him  a  Knight. 

After  Mafs,  the  Efquires  re-condu6ted  him  to  his 
Chamber,  putting  him  to  Bed  till  the  next  Day,  and  co¬ 
vering  him  with  a  Covering  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  called  by 
the  Englifh,  Sight  on. 

The  next  Day  in  the  Morning,  when  the  Efquires 
thought  it  was  Time,  they  went  to  tell  the  King :  Sir, 
when  will  it  pleafe  your  Majcjly  that  our  Knight  Jbou/d  he 
awaked ?  The  King  commanded  immediately  that  the 
Knights,  Efquires,  and  Muficians  fliould  return  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  preceding  Day,  to  awake  the  Knight, 
drefs  him,  and  conduft  him  to  the  King’s  Prefence  Cham¬ 
ber.  At  the  Noife  made  at  their  Arrival,  the  Efquires 
open’d  the  Doors,  and  the  Knights  being  enter’d,  they 
faid,  Sir,  wc  wiftj  you  good  Morning,  it  is  Time  to  rife. 
While  they  were  faying  this  the  Efquires  lifted  him  up 
under  the  Arms,  and  the  moll  noble  and  moft  fe¬ 
date  Knight,  gave  him  his  Shirt,  another  his  Stockings, 
a  third  his  Coat,  and  another  prefented  him  a  Coat  of  a 
dark  Red,  which  according  to  the  Mode  of  thofe  Times, 
was  bordered  with  Purple.  Two  others  helped  him  to 
come  out  of  Bed,  two  put  on  his  Stockings,  and  two  fa¬ 
ttened  his  Bullies,  and  another  girted  him  with  a  Belt  of 
white  Leather,  another  combed  him,  another  put  his 
Cap  on  his  Head,  and  lallly,  another  gave  him  his 
Cloak  of  Purple  Silk,  with  the  white  String,  and  a  Pair 
of  white  Gloves. 

All  the  Ornaments  wherewith  the  Novice  came  to 
Couii,  to  receive  the  Order  of  Knighthood,  were  given 
to  keep,  to  the  Knight,  who  was  to  ferve  him  of 


Proxy  as  well  as  the  Bed,  the  Covering  „ 
reft  j  fo  that  nothing  was  left  him  buf’rh,.  r 3  tll[ 
Belt,  the  String,  and  the  Gloves.  Then  h  *  ^  thc 

his  Horfe,  preceded  by  the  Efquires  and  Mu m°Unted 

conducted  him  to  the  King’s  Prefence  Chr,  mu’  'vto 
Horfe  had  a  Hoofing  of  black  Leather  •  th  ^  ^ 
were  of  white  Wood,  the  Girts  black,  and 
Leather,  black,  with  a  large  and  very’  W  rv' r  rcaft- 
ing  in  the  Middle  ;  but  he  had  no  CrupnerN* 
was  black,  with  a  long  Bridle,  andaCrofs  on  t)  u* 
Before  him  walked  a  young  Efquire,  carrying  iJ  c  ad* 
and  the  Spurs  hanging  at  the  Scabbard,'  which  'VOrd> 
white  Leather,  as  well  as  the  Belt :  the'  who!  °  Was  °f 
any  Embroidery.  c  vv’k!iou: 

At  his  approaching  the  King’s  Hall,  the  Marfh  i 
to  meet  him,  and  commanded  him  to  albhr  *  Went 
Marlhal  took  upon  him  the  Care  of  the  H 
the  Knight  conduced  the  Novice  to  the 
the  Hall,  and  afterwards  to  the  fecond,  wherP  ?  .  01 

the  Arrival  of  the  King.  Mean  while,  the  youncK?'^ 
who  carried  the  Sword  and  Spurs,  went  to  pj  Tire 

the  Feaft.  The  King,  at  his  Arri^l,  all5  f  a" 
Spurs,  and  having  given  them  to  the  niofl  • 
Knight,  he  commanded  him  to  fallen  them  at  th  E?Cnc 
of  the  Novice,  who  was  kneeling.  That  mnft  °  • 
Knight  took  the  Leg  of  the  Novice,  puttino  ^ 
his,  and  after  he  had  fattened  the  Spur,  killed  '  a*Cr<u 
ceeding  in  the  fame  Manner  to  the  left  Leg.  ^!0' 
King  approaching  him,  girted  him  with  the$w0,/n  j 
the  new  Knight  lifting  up  his  two  Hands  joined  i? 
the  King  gave  him  the  Acolade,  touched  him  ufjr* 
Neck,  faying.  Be  a  good  Knight,  and  kitted  him  le 

Afterwards  he  was  conduced  to  the  Chapel  nmr  a 
great  Altar,  always  in  the  Middle  of  the  Mufiri™, 
There  he  kneeled,  laying  his  right  Hand  on  the  Altar* 
and  promifed  to  help  towards  defending  the  holv 
Church.  Afterwards  he  took  his  Sword  and  Belt  a  l 
having  confecrated  them  with  much  Refpeft,  to  God  and 
his  Saints,  he  prayed  them  to  help  him  to  maintain  the 
Dignity  of  the  Order  to  the  End  of  his  Life.  Thisdone 
he  drank  a  Glafs  of  Wine.  At  his  coming  out  of  th* 
Chapel,  he  was  met  by  the  Clerk  of  the  King’s  Kitchin" 
who  advancing  towards  him  with  a  Knife,  took  off 
his  Spurs  on  his  bare  Word  and  Faith,  faying,  I  am  the 
Clerk  of  the  King's  Kitcbin,  that  take  on  my  IM  theft 
Spurs,  and  if  you  happpen  to  do  fomething  unmtby  of  a 
Knight,  which  God  forbid.  I'll  break  them  on  your  Heels . 
Then  the  moft  antient  Knights  re-conduded  him  in¬ 
to  the  King’s  Hall,  where  he  ftc  at  Table  with  them,  but 
without  eating,  or  drinking,  and  not  even  making  die 
lead  Motion. 

When  the  King  was  gone,  the  new  Knight  was  re- 
conducted  with  the  fame  Ceremony  to  his  Chamber, 
where  he  was  ferved  a  Dinner.  Afterwads  the  Chamber 
being  fliut,  he  was  undrefled  of  all  Ins  Cloaths  and  Or¬ 
naments,  which  were  put  in  the  I  lands  of  the  King  at 
Arms,  or  ot  the  Muficians,  to  whom  lie  gave  fome  Mo¬ 
ney  *  and  the  red  Capuche  he  had  in  the  Night,  wasalfo 
given  to  thofe  who  had  watched.  Afterwards  he  took 
his  blue  Coat  with  narrow  Sleeves,  and  a  String  of 
white  Silk  hanging  on  the  left  Shoulder. 

In  that  Condition  he  was  conduced  by  the  Knights 
and  Gentlemen  before  the  King,  to  whom  he  laid,  Prime, 
moft  worthy  of  all  liefpeft,  I  come  to  return  my  moft  bum¬ 
ble  Thanks  to  your  Majcjly  for  the  Honour  ami  Favour  you 
have  done  me,  and  proteft ,  that  in  the  Sentiments  of  tbt 
moft  humble  and  moft  profound  Gratitude ,  III  remain,  &c. 
and  then  departed.  The  Efquires  taking  their  Lave  ot 
the  Knight,  likewife,  by  a  formal  Compliment.  A'15 
done  they  left  the  Knight,  who  was  then  armed  according 

to  the  antient  Cuttom  of  England.  . 

Charles  II.  King  of  England,  the  Day  he  was  crmvna , 
made  fcvcral  Knights  of  the  Bath,  according  to  the  an- 
tient  Cullom  ;  whence  it  is  concluded  by  fonie  Author 
that  this  Order  is  peculiar  to  the  Kingdom  of  < 
but  ever  Alice  the  Church  of  England  has  been  the  u 
minant,  and  the  Succflion  to  the  Throne  ellabli(nfl  >' 

the  Proteflant  Lane,  the  Order  of  the  Bath  has  bcnwiHit 

negledlcd  \  though  his  prelent  Britannick  Majelly»  1J1*^ 
a  great  Number  of  them  at  his  Accefiion  to  the 
but  ihe  Ceremony  was  quite  different  Rom  the ,llUlL  ’ 
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ffl-ed  only  in  a  Procefiion  and  Inftallation,  his 

jn<*  fwUhnefs  Prifice  William, ,  fince  Duke  of  Cumber - 

^rJlnSmade  Grand  Mafter  thereof. 

I  Slid)  &  j 

riac  here  follows  the  Chronology  of  the  Grand 

L(  0f  the  Order  of  the  Bath ,  to  his  Royal  High- 

cxVt  Duke  of  Cumberland, ,  inclufively.  The  firft 

mn  contains  the  Number  of  Grand  Matters,  the 

Colu  a  rhe  Years  of  Chrift,  the  third  their  refpe&ive 

kc°n  t]l€  fourth  their  Years  of  Mafterlhip. 

tA.ncy  of  the  Grand  Masters  <?//&?  Order  of 

CHR°  the  Rath. 


1 


'  theB  ATH. 

g  Egbert,  Son  of  Bolrice  K.  of  England. 

1  Ethelwold,  Son  of  Egbert. 

2  gry  Ethelbald,  Son  of  Ethelwold. 

3  gcg  Ethelbert,  his  Brother. 

4  862  Ethelred,  third  Brother  of  Ethelbald. 

5  2  Alfred,  his  fourth  Brother,  crowned 

6  7  atR^. 

ooi  Edward  I.  Son  of  Alfred. 

I  Q2S  Adelstan,  natural  Son  of  Edward. 

S  qio  Edmund,  legitimate  Son  of  Edward. 

9  046  Eldred,  Edmond's  Brother. 

10  qc:  Edwin,  Eldred's  Son. 

II  ocq  Edgar,  Edwin's  Brother. 

12  IS.  Edward  II.  Edgar's  Son  killed  by 
J  \  his  Mother  in  Law. 
qiS  Ethelred,  natural  Son  of  Edgar. 
j ;  joitf  I  Edmond  II.  Ethelred' s  Son. 
j6  1017  Canute,  YPmg  of  Denmark,  called  to 

the  Throne  at  Edmond's  Death. 

17  5036  Harold,  natural  Son  of  Canute. 

]8  1041  Canute  II.  after  whofe  Death  th cDanes 

were  expelled  from  England. 
j .  1043  S.  Edward  III.  Son  of  Ethelred ,  and 

Edmond's  Brother. 

20  1066  Harold,  Baftard-Nephew  of  Canute  II. 

by  his  Sifter,  intruded  again  ft  Wil¬ 
liam  Duke  of  Normandy ,  inftitutcd 
Heir  by  St.  Edward. 

21  1088  William  II.  Son  of  William  I. 

22  1101  Henry  I.  Son  of  William  Rufus ,  who 

having  vanquiftied  his  other  Brother 
Robert ,  united  Normandy  to  the  King¬ 
dom  of  England.  He  left  for  Heirefs 
Mathild  his  Daughter,  Wife  of  Geof- 
froy  Son  of  Foulques ,  Earl  of  Anjou. 

23  1136  Stephen  Earl  o 1  Champagne,  Son  of 

Odo  II.  Earl  of  Blois,  Henry's  Ne¬ 
phew,  Intruf. 

24  1155  Henry  II.  Son  of  Geoffroy ,  and  of 

Mathild ,  Daughter  of  Henry  I. 

25  1189  Richard,  called  Cceur  de  Lion,  Son  of 

Henry  II. 

26  1201  John,  Brother  of  Richard ,  intruded  to 

expel  Arthur ,  Nephew  of  Richard  and 
o  f  Louis  Son  of  Philip  K.  of  France. 

2?  1217  Henry  III.  Son  of  John,  called  to  ex¬ 
pel  Louis. 

^  1273  Edward  IV.  called  the  Saints  Son  of 

Henry. 

29  I3°7  Edward  V.  Son  of  EdwardlV.  kil¬ 
led  by  a  red-hot  Iron  being  thrall  up 
his  Fundament. 

3°  1327  Edward  VI.  Son  of  Edward  V. 

31  1 377  Richard  II.  Grandfon  of  Edward  VI. 

killed  in  Prifon. 

32  !399  Henry  IV,  Coulin  of  Richard  II.  by 

his  Uncle  John. 

j  14,4  Henry  V.  Son  oUlemyYV. 

T  Henry  VI.  Son  oUJcmy  V . 

J  14  1  Edward  VII,  Son  of  Richard  Duke  of 

Fork,  called  a  gain  (l  Henry  VI.  they 
.e  _  reigned  alternately. 

4  3  Edward  VIII,  Son  of  Edward  VII. 
n7  hilled  by  the  Duke  of  Glocejlcr. 

"  4b3  Richard  III.  Brother  of  Edward  VII. 

killed  in  a  Battle  by  Henry  Earl  of 
or  I,  Richmond. 

4  Henry  VII,  Earl  of  Richmond ,  mar- 

J  ned  Elizabeth  Sitter  of  Edward  VIII. 
V01..  J[. 
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Henry  VIII.  Son  of  Henry  VII.  who 

declared  himfelf  Chief  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

Edward  IX.  Son  of  Henry  VIII.  and 

of  fane  Seymour ,  his  third  Wife,  died 

young,  under  the  Tuition  of  Thomas 
Seymour. 

Mary,  Daughter  of  Hcmy  VIII.  mar¬ 
ried  to  Philip  II.  King  of  Spain. 
Elizabeth,  Daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 

and  of  Anne  of  Bullen. 

James  VI.  King  of  Scotland ,  Grand- 
Nephew  of  James  IV.  and  of  Marga¬ 
ret  Daughter  of  Henry  VII,  King  of 
England ,  and  Ift  of  the  Name,  King 
of  Great-Britain . 

Charles  I.  Son  of  James  I. 

Charles  II.  Son  of  Charles  I. 

James  II.  Brother  of  Charles  ll.  \ 

Note,  That  the  Order  was  as  ext  in  ft 
under  the  Reigns  of  William  III.  Q. 
Anne ,  and  George  I. 

George  II.  Sovereign;  and  his  Royal 
Highnefs  William  Duke  of  Cumberland 
Grand  Mafter. 
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The  Order  of  the  Garter  was  inftituted  [according 
to  the  moft  common  Opinion)  by  Edward  III.  Kino-  of 
England ,  in  the  Palace  of  Windfor ,  in  the  Year  1 3°o  ; 
though  P oly dor e  Virgil  put  its  Origin  fix  Years  fooner! 
But  Authors  do  not  at  all  agree  among  themfelves  on 
the  Subject  of  that  Inttitution. 

Edward  Chamberlain  relates,  that  the  King,-  after  a 
great  Feaft,  where  affitted  the  Queen,  and  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Lords  and  Ladies,  gave  a  Bail,  and  that  in 
Dancing,  the  Garter  of  the  Queen,  others  fay,  of  the' 
Countefs  Jane  of  Salijbuty  (which  is  the  molt  common  Opi- 
nion)  fell,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  King,  who  loved  that 
Lady  ;  at  which  fome  of  the  Lords  prefent  appearing  fur- 
prized,  as  thinking  itan  Adtion  beneath  the  Majefty  of  that 
great  Monarch,  that  Prince  penetrating  their  Thought 
faid,  Honi  foil  qui  mal  y  penfe  ;  Honi,  in  the  Language 
of  thofe  Days,  lignifying  curfed-,  and  declared,  at  the 
Fame  Time,  that  thofe  who  had  made  a  Jcft  of  that  Gar¬ 
ter  ,  would  think  themfelves  happy  to  \year  fuch  a  one. 

John  Hooker  pretends*  that  the  Caufe  of  that  Inttitu¬ 
tion  was  the  Rettoration  of  Don  Pedro  to  the  Throne  of 
Caftille ,  by  the  auxiliary  Forces  of  England ,  under  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ;  though  it  be  certain  that  that  Rc- 
floration  did  not  happen  but  fixteen  Years  after  the 
Inttitution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  ;  but  he  fays,  Jikc- 
wife,  that  it  was  the  Garter  of  the  Queen  ;  that  the 
King  gaming  her  about  it,  Hie  anfwercd,  Honi  foit  qni 
mal  y  penfe ,  on  which  the  King  can  fed  thofe  Words 
to  be  put  on  a  Garter,  to  preferve  the  Memory 
thereof.  * 

It  feems  that  AJlmole ,  Herald  of  Windfor ,  in  the  Dc- 
feription  lie  gives  of  the  Order ,  had  better  difeovered 
the  Truth  of  that  Fa£t,  and  lias  pretty  well  reconciled 
the  different  Opinions  of  Authors.  He  rejc&s  abfoluteJy 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Garter,  loft,  and  taken  up,  and  in- 
ftcjid  of  a  Reafon  of  Love,  gives  fome  more  noble  and 
more  heroical.  He  fays,  that  he  lias  found  in  the  Let¬ 
ters  Patent  of  the  Inttitution  of  this  Order,  which  are 
kept  at  Windfor ,  that  Edward  III.  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  his  Son,  in  Days  of  Magnificence,  adorned  them¬ 
felves  with  that  Mark  of  Honour;  and  that  in  the  Year 
1344,  there  being  Courfes  of  the  Ring  and  Launces  at 
tlie  Court  of  England ,  at  which  afiitted  fome  of  the  moll 
eminent  Perfons  of  Europe ;  the  King  defigned  to  renew, 
at  that  Feafl,  the  Order  of  the  round  Table  ;  that,  not- 
withftanding,  becaufc  of  the  great  Expenccs  lie  would 
be  obliged  to  make,  and  of  the  Impoflibility  of  furnifti- 
ing  the  Order  with  what  was  necefiary  for  its  Subfi Hence, 
he  refolvecl  at  lad,  the  fourteenth  Year  of  his  Reign,  to 
cttabiidi  this,  and  that  in  the  Year  1350,  he  made  the 
firft  Ceremony  thereof  at  Windfor.  He  had  milled  the 
Letters  relating  to  it  to  be  difpatched  ever  fincc  the 
6th  of  Augnft ,  whereby  he  exempted  from  the  fe- 
cular  Jurifdiclion,  die  Knights,  Canons,  and  Suppots  of 

the  Order.  ,  ,  1 

By  the  fame  Letters  Patent  he  gave  them  the  Church 
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of  iVyradfhwy ,  in  the  Territory  of  Lincoln ,  that  of  Ut~ 
toxbatr e  at  Coventry ,  and  that  of  Southampton  at  Exeter. 
Pope  ClementYl.  fetting  then  at  Avignon,  had  granted 
Bulls  to  the  Bifhops  of  Canterbury  and  Winch  eft  cr,  to  re- 
prefent  him  in  the  Ceremony  ;  he  even  exempted  the 
Knights  and  Ecclefiafticks  of  this  Order  from  all  eccle- 
fiaftical  JurifdidUon  *,  and  granted  them  to  releive  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  holy  See. 

The  King  then  having  built  at  TVindfor  a  magnificent 
Church,  and  a  Houfe  of  Commonalty  for  the  Knights, 
under  the  Invocation  of  St.  George  the  Protestor  of  the 
Kingdom,  he  created  twenty-five  Knights,  declaring 
himfelf  their  Chief.  He  eftablifhed  likewife  fourteen 
Canons  to  ferve  the  Church,  thirteen  Vicars,  thirteen 
Ecclefiafticks,  and  fourteen  Singers  in  the  Choirs,  and 
gave  them  fo  confiuerable  Revenues,  that  they  could 
befides  maintain  twelve  poor  Knights  of  noble  Extrac¬ 
tion,  whofe  Number  is  increafed  to  twenty-fix. 

The  Ornaments  which  the  King  gave  the  Knights  was^ 
a  red  Crofs  applied  on  White,  the  Extremities  thereof 
are  all  even.  The  Habit  was  a  Doublet  of  white  Silk, 
with  the  Stockings  of  the  fame  Colour,  which  reached 
up  to  the  Middle  of  the  Thigh  ;  the  Garter ,  which  has 
given  the  Name  to  the  Order ,  was  tied  under  the  Left 
Knee,  and  they  were  obliged  to  wear  it  always  the 
Colour  was  blue,  and  it  was  embroider’d  with  Gold, 
Pearls,  and  precious  Stones;  in  the  Middle  were  feen 
thefe  Words ,  Horn  foit  qui  mal  y  penfe ,  embroider’d 
likewife.  With  the  white  Doublet,  they  had  befides  a 
Girdle  with  Points,  the  Tags  white,  and  a  Crimfon 
upper  Coat  lined  with  white  Silk,  which  reached  down 
to  half  the  Leg.  The  Belt  was  Crimfon  likewife  *,  be¬ 
fides  which  they  wore  a  large  and  full  Mantle  of  blue 
Velvet,  faftened  at  the  Neck  with  two  long  Strings  of 
blue  Silk,  worked  with  Gold,  which  hung  down  to  the 
Ground.  Behind  the  Mantle  they  had  a  long  Crimfon 
Capuche,  which  hung  at  the  Back. 

The  royal  Collar  was  faftened  on  both  Shoulders. 
This  Collar  was  Gold,  and  was  to  weigh  30  Ounces 
and  no  more  *,  it  is  made  in  the  Form  of  feveral  Garters, 
in  the  Middle  whereof  are  Rofes,  which  are  alternately 
white  and  red,  the  White  having  red  Leaves,  and  the 
Red  white  Leaves.  Between  each  Rofe  are  two  Gold 
Knots.  At  the  Collar  hangs  the  Image  of  St.  George , 
mounted  on  a  white  Horfe  and  killing  the  Dragon  ;  and 
that  fmall  Pifture  is  alfo  enriched  with  Diamonds,  and 
other  precious  Stones.  On  the  Left  Side  of  their  Cloak 
they  have  for  Marie  the  Garter  with  the  red  Crofs ,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  applied  on  White,  and  on  their  Heat} 
they  wear  at  prefent  a  pretty  high  Cap  of  black  Velvet, 
round  which  is  a  Circle  of  Gold  let  with  precious  Stones, 
with  two  Feathers,  one  white  and  the  other  black.  Be¬ 
fides  which  the  King  had  under  his  Mantle  and  over  his 
Coat  a  long  red  String,  which  reached  from  the  Right 
Shoulder  down  to  the  Left  Side,  which  was  peculiar  to 
him,  as  Chief  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath . 

According  to  the  Statutes,  they  were  on  Feftivals  to 
wear  round  their  Neck  the  Image  of  St.  George ,  faftened 
to  a  Circle  of  Gold  ;  but  in  War,  and  on  a  journey,  it 
was  only  to  be  faftened  with  a  Ribband.  But  in  Time 
they  have  found  an  cafier  Manner  of  wearing  that  Mark 
of  their  Dignity.  For  at  prefent,  according  to  the  Re¬ 
gulation  of  the  Y ca r  1626,  they  wear  only  on  the  Left 
Side  of  their  Cloak  and  Coat  a  red  Crofs  in  the  Middle 
of  a  Garter ,  environed  with  Rays,  called  the  Star,  or, 
according  to  others,  the  Sun  in  his  Glory. 

To  be  admitted  into  this  Order ,  one  was  to  make 
Proof  of  Nobility  of  three  Races,  and  bring  Certificates 
of  an  irreproachable  Life.  The  Infli  tutor  eftablifhed 
five  Oil  ice  is  of  this  Order ,  viz.  the  Prelate ,  who  was  the 
Bilhop  of  H'inchc/lcr  \  the  Chancellor,  who  was  antiently 
the  Bifhop  of  Saljbury ,  but  at  prefent  that  Dignity  is 
annexed  to  that  oi  the  Prelate  ;  this  wore  a  Mantle  of 
purple  Velvet,  and  on  the  Bread  a  round  Medal,  in  the 
Form  of  a  white  Role  environed  with  a  Garter ,  to  winch 
hung  an  Finite! iron  Part  with  the  Arms  of  the  King,  and 
with  thole  oi' 'the  Order.  The  third  Officer  was  the  Re - 
giflerrr ,  who  was  the  Dean  of  IPindfor  \  the  King  at 
Huns,  who  wore  a  Mantle  of  Satin  ;  the  Black  Rod ,  who 
had  a  pale-red  Mantle,  and  wore  in  his  Hand  a  black 
Rod ,  with  Gildings,  and  at  his  Neck  a  Medal  with  a 
Knot  like  thofc  iccn  at  the  great  Collar. —  Laflly,  the 
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Herald ,  whofe  Coat  was  adorned  with  the  'A 
Great  Britain  embroidered.  of 

The  Eve  of  the  Fcaft  of  St.  George  the  Kni,hts 
obliged  to  come  to  the  Chapel  of  that  S  ■'  •  v'Crc 

Habit  of  Ceremony,  and  to  remain  theixTtil]  ^ 
Day  *,  and  each  was  obliged,  if  he  was  out  of/'V^ 
of  the  Commonalty,  to  have  brought  thither  0l;k 
State  with  the  Arms  of  St.  George,  and  ano»-'  *'ir  ^ 
with  Ins  own  Arms.  In  the  Sittings  anH  ^ 
where  the  Chief  affifled  in  Ferlon^each 

obliged  to  range  himfelf  near  one  of  his  B-Hi  *  v,Js 
take  his  Place,  according  to  the  Time  of  his  ?r^ 
except  the  Sons  and  Brothers  of  the  Kino-  • 

Princes,  who  were  placed  according  to !orc|Ea 
They  were  likewife  to  a  fill  l  at  the  Maifes  f  r  1  •  ^ 

deccafed  Knights,  and  other  Chriftians  unklGi  *°ri,5c 
ailedge  fome  valid  Excule  to  the  contrary.  ipC7,COl:g 
wanted  to  travel  out  of  the  Kingdom,  he  w  ,  s'u 
his  Arms  hung  over  his  Seat.  “  t0  ‘:Jve 

When  the  King  defigned  to  confer  theOriW*  ,• 
foreign  Lord,  he  informed  him  of  it  bv  a  ^ 
if  the  Lord  accepted  it  in  four  Months  T  ^  ^ 
King  fent  him  the  Habits,  the  Garter,  and  thcC 
and  he  was  to  inform  the  King  within  fiY  <14?* 
by  his  Deputy,  that  he  had  received  them ,  whidTn* 
puty  was  obliged  to  bring  at  the  lame  Time  1 1 
Velvet  Cloak,  the  Banner,  the  Sword,  the  Hd  *  ”  llc 
the  Buckler,  to  reprefen t  his  Mafter  all  his  1  •-x’  ^ 
The  other  Knights  did  alfo  the  lame  Thine-  wluie  n']1^ 


were  abroad,  each  leaving  his  Mantle  in  the  Ward  I 
of  the  College,  to  be  always  ready  at  the  King’s  Phf°  " 

The  Knights  were  not  allowed  to  appear  without  their 
Mantle  in  the  Chapel,  where  they  were  introduced  bv 
the  Canons  to  hear  Mafs,  after  they  had  alighted  oft' 
their  Horfe,  and  kneeled  before  the  Door  of  the  Church 
in  Honour  of  St.  George  their  Proceftor,  and  this  under 
a  very  confiderable  pecuniary  Penalty. 

If  a  Knight  happened  to  die,  the  King  had  all  the 
other  Knights  informed  of  it,  and  they  aikmbU  fa 
Weeks  afterwards.  Their  Afiemb'y  was  to  be  of  fix  at 
leaft,  with  the  Chief-,  each  had  a  Right  to  name  fa 
Subjects,  from  among  the  moft  worthy  and  the  moft 
noble  Lords,  who  were  not  in  any  Party  againft  the 
King  ;  and  in  the  Aflfembly  there  were  to  be  three  Duta, 
three  Marquifies,  and  three  Earls  of  the  iirlt  Rank; 
three  Baronets  and  three  Knights  of  a  leffer  Rank,  The 
Prelate,  or  in  his  Abfence,  the  Dean,  made  a  Lift  of  the 
Names,  and  the  King  chofe  him  that  had  moll  Votes 
whereof  he  that  was  thus  elected  had  immediately  Notice 
given  him  ;  and  at  the  Day  appointed  he  went  in  Com¬ 
pany  with  two  Knights  and  feveral  Gentlemen,  to  pre¬ 
fent  himfelf  to  the  Director  ;  afterwards  the  King  at  Arms 
offered  him  the  Mantle,  and  then  he  fate  down.  Soon 
afterwards  he  arofe,  and  went  with  tne  fame  Company 
to  the  Chapter,  where  he  received  the  Collar  from  the 
King’s  Hands  ;  then  he  was  prefently  admitted  into  the 
Order ,  after  lie  had  took  the  Oath  of  defending  ni!i:s 
Life-time ,  the  holy  Church ,  the  Honour ,  Government,  mi 
Inftitutes  of  the  Prince  of  working  with  all  bis  Pru/tr ,  w 
the  In cr safe  of  the  Order  ;  and  of  oppofmg  all  ^Witv.W 
Dijfentions  which  could  catife  it  any  Prejudice .  And  [fan 
for  his  Confirmation  he  was  permitted  to  ki Is  the  lung  s 
Hand,  who  (aid  to  him,  The  Society  of  the  Order  of  :re 
Garter  has  received  you  for  a  Friend ,  a  Brother, 
Companion ,  in  JVitnefs  whereof  1  give  you  this  Coll  nr,  wf 
1  pray  God  you  may  receive,  and  keep ,  to  refer  it  h  m 
Glory ,  and  to  magnify  his  Name ,  as  likewife  for  tb-  nr 

nottr  of  this  molt  noble  Order.  . 

If  a  Duke,  Marquis,  Karl,  or  a  Baron  Iwpprnw  10 
die,  lie  that  was  eledletl  in  his  Place  \v.is  to  1-!vC 
Scat ;  and  over  each  of  thole  Seats  every  Kmglu 

*  •  4  l*  l.'.tufir  Mill'  U/.'G  OlbI.r>w‘ 


put  h is  Arms  engraven  on  Urals.  Kvery  nne 
to  contribute  fomctliing  towards  the  Maimenanu  0!  t*,c 

poor  Knights.  , 

Thofc  were  the  Laws  and  Inllitutes  of  t.u  -  '  ^  ' 

the  Garter ,  at  its  lirll  In  dilution  ;  but  they  ^  ^ 
changed  fincc  by  the  Kings  according  to  tlw  -“a*  1 

of  rhe  Times.  .  M  .  |n 

Ilcnry  V.  renewed  them,  with  Ionic  AltcM.o..  ^  ^ 

Ilcnry  VIII.  made  eonfiderable  ones  in  \U  ‘ f  ^ 
thole  he  brought  into  the  rrelefuilkal  Al hmsoi  •-  *  ^ 
At  firll  it  was  ordeted  by  the  Statutes,  th.it  i"  | 


ORD 

,  xrn\crht  the  King  fliould  caufe  to  be  faid  a-thou- 
Ce  iMafles  a  foreign  King  eight  hundred,  a  Marquis 
,jnd  U  A  red  and  -fifty.,  a  Baron  two  hundred,  and  an 
*°ur  hlfq  hundred.  But  after  the  Changes  Henry  VIII. 
^Uhced  into  Religion,  he  changed  Jikewife  that 
intf0  !  nf  the  Statutes,  and  ordered  that  when  a  Knight 
'^aAIp  all  the  other  Knights  Ihould  give  Money  to 
Slty’d  in  charitable  Ufes :  **.  ^ 

The  King  of  England  -  —  8 

A  foreign  King  6 

A  Duke 
A  Marquis 
An  Earl 
A  Vifcount 

A  Baron  _ 

And  an  Efquire 


& 
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foreign  Prince  they  fend  him  ail  the  Ornaments  -,c 

mg  Letter  ol  Charles  II.  to  the  Eliftor  o Urldeho 
when  he  lent  him  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  in  id.-,. 

,  .  Br?fil.er’  t,le  Affurance  I  have  of  your  Friend  fhiti 
‘  By  ^ra  T^'^Qiiies  you  have  given  me  °f  it,  oblige 
t  ,  CO  rc‘ek  al(  Means  which  will  be  capable  to  cultivate 
t  and  Plefc>;ve  it.  Therefore  I  have  found  proper,  as  So- 
t  YfreiSn  of  the  mod  antient,  and  molt  noble  Order  of  the 
«  “  C,mfer  y°uone  °f  the  Knights,  Peers,  and 

«  C°mPj»  of  the  faid  0rdcr >  h°PinS  thereby  to 
,  contrail  a  ftnflerPriendlhip  with  you,  and  to  increafe 

t  |  ,  °°d  and  Ptolperity  of  that  mod  noble  Society 

t  w,h£h  f°r  Event!  Centuries  has  had  not  only  the  Kings 

t  ° .  England  our  Predeceflors,  for  Sovereigns,  but  like- 

«  r  feVeral  Kmperors,  foreign  Kings  and  Princes,  for 

c  >° mpa"'“nl  ?  as  llkewlfe  to  give  you  an  evident  Mark 
,  .  „  ...  .  _  .  „  °t  our  Affeftion,  and  of  the  high  Efteem  I  have  for 

ft  is  alfo  f«n  that  the  Garter  which  at  firft  was  all  ‘  your  Merit  and  Peribn  s  and  fof  Confirmation  of  your 

Gold)  is  at  prefe  enriched  with  Pearls  and  precious  E  eft, on  I  fend  you  by  Mr.  Waller,  Knight,  ci,  ter 
r  The  Garters  which  Charles  II.  diftnbuted  were  6  .1- .  **  .. »  *  „  ,  udiur 

adorned  with  his  Figure,  together  with  the  Imsjge  of 
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^  With  regard  to  the  Habits  of  th <z  Order,  it  muft  be 
bferved,  *that  the  Mantle  which  the  Inftitutor  gave 
°  the  Knights  was  of  fupernne  Engliftj  Cloth,  with  this 
rViftin&ion?  that  the  principal  among  them  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  wear  it,  either  of  Silk  or  of  Velvet,  at  their  Dif- 
cretion.  We  find  likewife  that  Henry  VI.  was  the  firft 
who  Mantle  of*  Velvet  t.o  all  the  Knights  ;  which 
has  been  praftifed  ever  fince.  They  ufed  befides  to  line 
their  Mantle  with  Furs,  according  to  their  Quality  :  The 
King  had  his  lined  with  Ermin,  and  the  others  with 
purs  which  feed  beft  their  Quality  •,  but  Queen  Eliza- 
betb  ordered  that  all  the  Linings  fhould  be  of  white  Da- 
malk  The  Cap  they  wear  at  prefen t  appears  to  be  very 
different  from  the  antient ;  for  in  the  Statutes  of  Hen.  VIII. 
it  is  called  Humerale,  which  would  make  one  believe  that 
It  covered  the  Shoulders  as  well  as  the  Head.  We  find 
that  that  fame  Covering  of  the  Head  is  called  Caputium , 
in  French  Chaperon. 

That  Cap  has  alfo  fuffered  different  Alterations  at  dif¬ 
ferent  Times.  Under  Henry  VIII.  it  was  very  low,  un¬ 
fa  Elizabeth  it  was  much  higher,  '  and  James  I.  regulated 
the  Form  thereof,  fuch  as  we  fee  it  at  prefen t. 

Among  the  Ornaments  which  the  Knights  wear  every 
Day,  is  a  Medal,  called  the  Little  St.  George ,  ’whofe 
Antiquity  goes  no  further  back  than  Henry  VIII.  who 
ordered  them  by  a  Patent  to  wear  it  hanging  at  a  Gold 
Clum,  or  a  black  Ribband,  they  were  to  have  round  their 
Kecks  at  all  Times,  even  out  of  the  common  Fup&ions 
of  the  Order  \  but  in  publick  Ceremonies  they  muft  al¬ 
ways  wear  the  Collar.  The  Day  of  the  Feaft  of  St. 
Cecr^t,  they  were  obliged  to  aflTft  at  the  divine  Service, 
with  all. the  Habits  and  Ornaments  of  their  Dignity,  as 
likewife  at  all  the  great  Fe Rivals  *,  and  as  often  befides 

ns  they  appeared  before  the  King  in  the  Chapel  of 

Jl'nuifor, 

At  their  Death  they  left  their  Habits  to  the  College, 
and  to  the  King  the  Jewels  he  had  given  them.  As  for 
the  great  Collar  they  were  not  obliged  to  wear  it,  except 
at  the! call  of  Eajlcr ,  of  Pentccofl ,  and  of  the  Apoftlcs, 
and  at  the  King’s  Birth-day,  and  on  that  of  his  Corona¬ 
tion;  but  they  were  always  to  wear  the  Garter,  except 
when  on  Horfeback,  for  then  they  only  wore  a  blue 
Kuban d  on  their  Leg. 

At  prefen t  the  Knights  wear  every  Day  befides  the 
a  blue  Ribband  a-crols  their  Body  from  the  Left 
‘Wilder  down  to  the  Right  Hip-,  and  at  the  lower  End 

(.i 1  Ut }.  ™nd  is  fattened  a  Gold  Medal,  on  one  Side 
«ieicotis  the  Image  of  Sr.  George  within  a  Gold  Circle 
;  with  Diamonds  *  and  on  the  other  fome  Ornaments 


.  K®S“Anns,  the  Medal  called  George,  the  Garter , 
t  and  theftar  to  wear  them  in  the  ufuai  Manner,  that’s 
to  fay  the  Medal  round  your  Body,  the  Garter  on 

fnp  1  T  a.1 _  r>.  i  ^ . 
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the  Left  Leg  and  the  Star  on  the  Left  Side  of  your 
t  Coat  or  Mantle.  The  faid  Mr.  Walhr  will  a  fibre  you 

ripm  me,  that  I  defire  pafi innately  to  perfuade  you  that 

*  lam,  my  Brother,  your  affectionate  Brother  and  Cou- 

‘  fin,  C.  R. — This  Letter  was  wrote  from  Paris  in  the 
leait  1654. 

Every  foreign  Prince,  after  he  has  received  thefe 
Marks  and  Ornaments  of  the  Order,  is  obliged  to  fend  a 
Deputy  to  the  Cable  of  Windfor9  to  be  received  with  the 
ufuai  Solemnities,  and  muft  give  a  Mantle  of  the  Order, 
his  Helmet,  Creft  and  Sword  to  remain  always  in  the 
Church  of  Windfor.  When  that  Deputy  or  Proxy  is  in¬ 
filled,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Order ,  or  he  whom  he 
has  appointed,  ties  the  Mantle  on  the  Right  Arm,  and 
alter  that  Inftallation,  he  is  to  wear  it  no  more  for  the 
Pcrfon  who  has  fent  him. 

Henry  IV.  King  of  France ,  having  received  likewife 
the  Order  of  the  Garter ,  in  1 596,  from  Queen  Elizabeth , 
fenr  in  the  Year  1600  to  Windfor ,  M.  de  Chaftres ,  Knight 
ol  the  Order  of  Sc.  John  of  Jernfalem ,  Governor  of 
Dieppe ,  and  one  of  his  Lieutenant-Generals  in  Normandy , 
as  his  Proxy,  to  be  inftalied  in  his  Place;  which  was 
done  after  the  Chevalier  dc  Chaftres  had  promifed  in 
the  Name  of  the  King  of  France  to  obferve  the  Statutes 
of  the  Order  according  to  die  Form  and  Tenure,  his 
Majefty  had  already  fwore  it,  in  the  Year  1596,  when 
he  received  the  Order ,  in  thefe  Terms :  c  We,  by  the 
c  Grace  of  God,  King  of  France  and  Navarre ,  fwcar, 
Q  vow,  and  promife  folcmnly,  on  our  Honour  and 
c  Word  of  a  King,  that  we’ll  obferve  and  maintain  the 
c  Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  the  moft  noble  Order  of 
c  Monficur  St.  George ,  called  the  Garter ,  in  what  they’ll 
c  not  be  found  contrary  to  our  Catholiek  Religion,  our 
c  Royal  Grandeur  and  Majefty,  nor  to  the  Statutes  and 
c  Ordinances  of  our  two  Orders  of  the  Benoit  Holy  Ghofl, 
c  and  Monficur  St.  Michael.  In  Witnefs  whereof  we 
c  have  figned  thefe  Prefents  with  our  own  Hand,  and 
6  have  cau fed  our  Privy  Seal  to  be  affixed  to  it,*  Ac 
Rouen  the  2d  of  OUlobcr ,  1596. 

Francis  I.  Henry  II.  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  alfo 
Kings  of  France ,  received  likewife  the  fame  Order, 
which  has  alfo  been  given  to  live  Emperors,  to  feveral 
Kings  of  Spain ,  o(  Portugal ,  Poland ,  Naples ,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden  \  to  the  Dukes  ol*  Burgundy ,  ol  Savoy >  Adi- 
lau,  Ferrara ,  Urbino ,  and  to  feveral  fovercign  Princes  of 
Germany  \  which  has  engaged  me  to  give  here  in  the 
Chronology  of  the  Grand  M afters,  and  Sovereigns  of  that 
Order ,  the  Lift  of  the  Knights  who  have  been  aggre¬ 
gated  under  each  Chief,  that  it  may  be  (ecu  by  ib  many 
illuftrious  Names,  how  much  that  Order  is  llill  famous 
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I  i‘  j,0l(  fee  with  Diamonds  likewife*,  this  is  cal-  illuftrious  Names,  how  much  that  Order  is  Hill  famous 
liuD  U  This  Medal  is  notwichllanding  like  a  throughout  all  Europe.  The  firft  Column  contains  the 

opens,  and  where  lbme  Knights  keep  Years  of  Chritt  5  the  lccond,  the  Names  ol  the  Grand 


lim!,,0XWi  ^  °Pcns»  and  where  lbme  Knights  keep 
"ineunics  the  Pidure  of  their  Mifi  reft 

'JM  y  .  .  UMl  IJ|  UiUr  IVlllUCJii,  iYiiULCLS,  .tut 

at  ihp  p*n,|  o,wn  ^lL*  Days  of  Ceremony,  wear  befides  Jhin  :  T’hcrdbiv, 
fulci  k  1  ^SIl()ll,<1^r  si  Scarlet  Chaperon ,  like  the  Prc 
TIjL  •  aiH.  ^(H,Jdcllors  of  the  Parliament  of  France: 

the  Wn!T W^ac  *s  iHKlerllood  in  the  Statutes,  by 
1 0  1  Humeral.  * 

lCn  ^ie  Tings  of  England  give  this  Order  to  fome 


Makers,  &V.  and  the  third,  the  Years  of  rheir  Malta-- 
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Edward  III.  King,  InjUtutor,  and  firfl 

Chief  of  the  Order. 

Knights. 

Edward  0/England,  Prince  of  Wales. 
Henry  of  England,  Duke  of  Lancafter. 
Thomas  0/ Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick. 
Peter  de  Foix,  Captal  of  Buch. 

Raoul  Earl  0/ Stafford. 

William  Montagu,  Earl  of  Salifbury. 

Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 

John  Baron  0/l’Ifle. 

Bartholomew  de  Burgheft. 

John  0/ Beauchamp. 

John  Mohun. 

Hugh  of  Courtenay. 

Thomas  Holland. 

John  Grey. 

Richard  Fitz  Simon. 

Miles  Stapleton. 

Thomas  Wall. 

Hugh  Wrotefley. 

Noel  Loringe. 

John,  Sir,  of  Chandois. 

James  Audeley. 

Otho  Holland. 

Henry  Earn. 

Sanches  d’Abrichcourt. 

Walter  Paveley.  #  . 

Richard  of  England,  Prince  of  Wales, 

afterwards  King . 

Lionel  of  England,  Duke  of  Clarence. 

John  of  England,  Duke  of  Lancafter. 
Edmond  of  England,  Duke  0/  York. 

John  0/Montfort,  Duke  of  Britanny. 
Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford. 
William  Bohun,  Earl  of  Northampton. 

John  Haftings,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Berwick. 
Richard  Fitz  Allen,  Earl  of  Arundel  and 

Surrey. 

Robert  Ufford  Earl  0/Suffolk. 

Hugues  Earl  of  Stafford. 

Enguerran  of  Courcy,  Earl  of  Bedford.. 
Guichard  of  Angouleme,  Earl  of  Hunting¬ 
don. 

Edward  Spencer. 

William  Latimer. 

Renault  of  Cob  ham. 

JohnNevil,  Baron  0/Ruby. 

Raphael  Baffct,  Baron  of  Drayton. 

Walter  Manny. 

William  Fitz  Warren. 

Thomas  Ufford. 

Thomas  Felton. 

Francis  Van  Hall. 

Fougues  Fitz  Warren. 

Alan  Boxhull. 

Richard  Pemburge. 

Thomas  Utreight. 

Thomas  Banc  Her. 

Richard  de  la  Vachc. 

Guy  Brian.  _  Jr 

Rich  au  d  II.  King  Edward' s  Grandfon, 

ftioiid  Chief  of  the  Order. 

K  N  I  c.  H  T  S. 

Thomas  of  England,  Duke  of  Glocettcr. 
IIknry  of  England,  Earl  of  Derby,  af- 
nrwardt  King ,  IVth  of  the  Name. 
William  Duke  «/ Gucldcrland. 

W 11. 1. 1  a  m  of  Bavaria,  Earl  of  Holland  and 

liaynauli. 

Thomas  Holland,  Duke  of  Surrey. 

John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter. 

Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk.  ^ 

Edward  of  England,  Earl  of  Rutland, 
\ud  Duke  of  Albcrmarle. 

Michael  de  la  Pool,  Jtarl  of  Suffolk. 
William  Scrape,  Earl  of  Wiltlhirc. 
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William  Beauchamp,  Sir,  ''of  Ah^ 
venny.  bl4' 

.John  de  Beaumont. 

William  Willoughby. 

Richard  Grey. 

Nicholas  Sanesfield. 

Philip  de  la  Vache. 

Robert  Knoles. 

Simon  Burley. 

John  d’Evereux. 

Briant  Stapleton. 

Richard  Burley. 

Peter  de  Courtenay. 

JohnBurlay. 

John  Bourchier. 

Thomas  Granfton. 

Louis  Clifford. 

Robert  de  Namur. 

Henry  IV.  King  0/England,  third  Chief 

of  the  Order.  J 

Knights. 

Henry  0/England,  Prince  of  Wales. 
Thomas  of  England,  Duke  of  Clarence. 

John  of  England,  Duke  (/Bedford. 
Humphrey  of  England,  Duke  of  Glo- 
cefter. 

Thomas  of  England -Lancafter,  called  of 
Beaufort,  Earl  0/Dorfet,  Duke  of  Exeter, 
Robert  Earl-Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  Luke 
©/’Bavaria. 

John  of  England-Lancafter,  called  of  Beau¬ 
fort,  Earl  of  Somerfet,  Marqiiifs  of 
Dorfet. 

Thomas  Fitz  Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel. 

Edmund  Earl  of  Stafford. 

Edmund  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent. 

Raoul  Nevil,  Earl  of  Weftmoreland. 

Gilbert  Baron  of  Roos. 

Gilbert  Baron  of Talbot. 

John  Baron  0/Lovel. 

Hugh  Baron  0/Burnell. 

Thomas  Baron  of  Morley. 

Edward  Charleton,  Baron  0/Powis. 

John  Cornwall,  ifor  0/2  Fanhope. 

William  Arundel. 

John  Stanley. 

Robert  de  LTmfreville. 

Thomas  Rampftow. 

Thomas  Erpingham. 

John  Sabbie. 

Sanches  de  Trane. 

Henry  V.  King  of  England,  fourth  Chief 

of  the  Order. 

Knights. 

John  d’Abricourt. 

Richard  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Thomas  Baron  of  Camoys. 

Simon  Fclbrige. 

William  Harrington. 

John  Holland,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
Sigjsmond,  'Archduke  of  Auftria,  Emperor. 

N.  Duke  of  Brige. 

John  Blunt. 

JohnRobeffart. 

William  Philip,  Baron  of  Bardolpn. 

John  I.  King  of  Portugal. 

Henry  King  of  Denmark. 

Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  0/Wamd. 
Thomas  Montagu,  Earl  0/Sahibuiy. 

Robert  Willoughby. 

Henry  Fitz  Hugh. 

John  Grey,  Earl  of  TankcrviIIc. 

Hugh  Stafford,  Boron  o/Iiourchicr. 

Henry  Tanlc-CIux. 

4  Walter,  Sir,  d ’Hunger ford. 

Philip  Duke  of  Bu rgun d y .  A 

Henry  VI.  King  of  England,  fifth  U.iJ\  i 

of  the  Order. 

Kn  10  n  r  s. 

John  Talbot,  E,  of  Shrew fbury. 

Thomas  Baron  0/  Scales. 

John  FaHlaff.  Pi.  rtR 
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Peter  of  Portugal,  Duke  of  Qo imbre. 
Humphrey  Stafford,  Duke  0/ Buckingham. 
John  Ratcliff. 

John  Fitz  Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel. 

Richard  0/England,  Duke  of  York. 
Edward  King  of  Portugal. 

Edmund  of  England,  called  of  Beaufort, 
Duke  0/ Somerfet. 

John  Grey. 

Richard  Nevil,  Earl  of  Salifbury. 

William  Nevil,  Earl  of  Kent. 

Albert,  Archduke  of  Auftria,  Emperor. 
John  of  England,  0^//^  Beaufort,  Duke  of 

Somerfet. 

Raoul  Butler,  Baron  0/SudIey. 

Henrv  of  Portugal,  Duke  of  Y ifco. 

John  Vifcount  Beaumont. 

Gallon  de  Foix,  Captal  0/Buch. 

John  de  Foix,  Earl  of  Candall. 

John  Beauchamp,  Baron  of  Powis. 

Alphonse  King  of  Portugal. 

Alvarez  Vafquez  d’  Almeida,  Earl  of  Ave- 
ranche. 

Thomas  Baron  of  Hoo. 

Francis  Surien. 

Alphonse  King  of  Arragon. 

Casjmir  King  of  Poland. 

William  D.  of  Brunfwick. 

Richard  Widvil,  Earl  of  Rivers. 

John  Mawbrey,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Henry  Bourchier,  Earl  of  Effex. 

Philip  Wentworth. 

Edward  Hall. 

Frederick,  Archduke  of  Auftria,  Emp. 
John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewlbury. 

Lionel  Baron  of  Wells. 

Thomas  Baron  of  Stanley. 

Edward  of  England,  Prince  of  Wales. 
Gaspard  of  England,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Duke  of  Bedford. 

James  Butler,  Earl  of  Wiltfhire. 

John  Sutton,  Earl  of  Dudley. 

John  Bourchier,  Earl  of  Berners. 

Richard  Nevil,  Earl  of  Warwick. 

William,  Baron  of  Bonvill. 

John  Baron  of  Wenlock. 

Thomas  Lord  of  Kyriell. 

Edward  IV.  King  of  England,  fixtb  Chief 

of  the  Order. 

George  of  England,  Duke  of  Clarence. 
William  Lord  Chamberlane. 

JohnZynoft,  Earl  of  Worcefter. 

John  Nevil,  Marquis  of  Montague. 

William  Hubert,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

William  Bar 071  of  Haftings. 

(  John  Baron  Scrope. 

John  Lord  Aftley, 

Ferdinand  King  of  Naples. 

Francis  SF0U9E,  Duke  0/Milan. 

James  Duke  of  Douglas. 

Galard  Lord  0/Duras, 

Robert  Lord  Harcourt. 

Anthony  Wood  vile,  Earl  </Rivcr9. 

Richard  of  England,  Duke  0/GIocefter. 

,  afterwards  King. 

77  ~  Lord  Mountgryfon. 

John  Mowbrcy,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Jolm  c!c  la  Pool,  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

illiaml'itz  Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel. 

John  Stafford,  Earl  of  Wiltfhire. 

John  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Wa  ter  Fcrras,  Baron  Chartley. 

Vilter  Blount,  Baron  Mountjoy. 

h arlks  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

cmy  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

1  homas  Fitz  Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel. 

Willmm  Parr. 

RUrbinoCK  DK  LA  RoUKIlIh  L)uke  of 

°f Northumberland, 

ward  0/ England,  Prince  of  Wales. 

Tho  m Rp^EneIllnd»  L>uke  of  York, 
homas  Grey,  Marquifs  of  Dorfec. 
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Thomas  Lord  of  Montgomery. 
Ferdinand  King  of  CaftiUe. 

Hercules  d’Est,  Duke  0/Ferrara. 

John  King  0/ Portugal. 

RrAH/^DLHi;  Fng  °f  EnBland>  feventh 
Lhief  of  the  Order  j  and  unworthy  of  both. 

T  .  Knights. 

John  Coniers. 

Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
h  rancis  Vifcount  Lovel 
Richard  Ratcliff. 

Thomas  Baron  of  Burgh. 

Thomas  Stanley,  Ear°  of  Derby. 

Richard  Trunftall.  3 

Henrv  VII.  King  ./England,  eighth  Chief 

of  the  Order.  J 

T,  Knights. 

John  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Giles  Baron  of  Aubeny. 

Thomas  Fitz  Alan,  Earl  ./Arundel. 

George  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewlbury. 

John  Vifcount  of  Wells. 

John  Stanley,  Baron  Strange. 

Edward  Wydeville. 

John  Baron  Dinham. 

Maximilian,  Archduke  of  Auftria 

peror.  9 

John  Savage. 

William  Stanley. 

John  Cheney. 

Alphonse  ./Arragon,  Duke  ./'Calabria. 
Arthur  ./England,  Prince  ./Wales. 

I  homas  Grey,  Marquifs  of  Dorfet. 

Henry  Ptercy,  Earf  of  Northumberland. 
Henry  Bourchier,  Earl  of  EflTex. 

Charles  Somerfet,  Earl  of  Worcefter 
Robert  Willoughby,  Baron  of  Brook.’ 

Edward  Poynings. 

Gilbert  Talbot. 

Richard  Poole. 

Edward  Stafford,  ^-../Buckingham. 

Henrv  of  England,  Duke  of  York,  af- 
terwards  King  of  England. 

Edward  ./Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devonfhire. 
Richard  Guilford. 

Edmund  de  la  Poole,  Earl  0/Suffolk. 
Thomas  DoueJ. 

Renault  Bray. 

John  King  of  Denmark.  . 

Gui-Ubald  de  la  Rouere. 

Urbin. 
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Herald  Fitz  Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare. 
Henry  Stafford,  Earl  of  Wiltfhire. 

Richard  Grey,  Earl  of  Kent. 

Richard  Ap-Thomas. 

Philip  King  of  CaftiUe. 

Thomas  Brandon. 

Charles  V.  Emperor ,  and  King  0/ Spain. 
1510  |  Henry  VIII.  King  of  England,  ninth 

Chief  the  Order. 

Knights. 

Thomas  Baron  d’Arcy. 

Edward  Sutton,  Baron  Dudley, 

Em  a  n  u  e  l  King  of  Portugal. 

Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

~  -  iV 
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Thomas  Weft,  Baron 
Henry  Baron  Marncy. 

George  Nevil,  Baron  Abergavenny. 

Edward  Howard,  Duke  of 'Norfolk. 

Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Julian  de  Medicis,  an  Italian.  . 

Edward  Stanley,  Baron  Mountcaglc. 

Thomas  Dacres,  Baron  Gyllclland. 

William  Baron  Sandes. 

Henry  of  Courtenay,  Marquifs  of  Exeter. 
Ferdinand,  Emperor, 

Richard  Wingficlcf 

Thomas  Boullen,  Earl  of  Ormond. 

Walter  d’Evcreux,  Earl  of  Hereford. 

Art  h  u  r  of  Englnnd,  Bajiard  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  Vifcount  Lifie. 

Robert  RadclilF,  Earl  of  Suflex. 

William  Fitz-AJan,  Earl  of  Arundel. 

8  U  Thomas 
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Thomas  Manners,  Earl  of  Rutland. 

Henry  Fitz-Roy,  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Somerfet. 

4 

Ralph  Nevil,  Earl  of  Weftmoreland. 
William  Blount,  Baron  Mountjoy. 

William  Fitz- William,  Earl  of  Southamp¬ 
ton. 

Henry  Guildford. 

Francis  I.  King  of  France. 

John  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
Anne,  Duke  of  Montmorency,  a  French¬ 
man. 

Philip  Chabot,  Earl  of  Charny,  a  French¬ 
man. 

James,  King  of  Scotland. 

Henry  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland. 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Effex. 

John  Ruffe!,  Earl  of  Bed  lord. 

Thomas  Cheney. 

William  Kingfton. 

Thomas  Audeley,  Baron  of  Walden,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  England. 

Anthony  Brown. 

Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerfet. 
Henry  Flo  ward,  Earl  of  Surrey. 

John  Gage. 

Anthony  Wingfield. 

John  Sutton,  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
William  Paulct,  Marquis  of  Winchefter. 
William  Parr,  Marquis  of  Northampton. 
John  Wallop. 

Henry  Fitz-AIan,  Earl  of  Arundel. 
Anthony  de  S.  Leger. 

Francis  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewfbury. 
Thomas  Wriotheftey,  Earl  of  Southamp¬ 
ton. 

Edward  VI.  King  of  England,  tenth 
Chief  of  the  Order. 

Knights. 

Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Edward  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby. 

Thomas  Baron  Seymour. 

William  Paget,  Baron  of  Beaudefart. 
Francis  Mailings,  Earl  0/ Huntingdon. 
George  Brook,  Baron  0/ Cobham. 

Thomas  Well,  Baron  Delaware. 

William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
Henry  II.  King  of  F ranee. 

Edward  Finer,  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

Thomas  Darcy,  Baron  Chic  he. 

Henry  Nevil,  Earl  of  Weftmoreland. 
Andrew  Dudley. 

Mary,  Queen  of  England,  eleventh  Chief 
of  the  Order. 

Knight  s. 

Philip  II.  King  of  Spain. 

Henry  Ratcliff,  Earl  of  Suffcx. 

Em anui:i.  P h  1  l  1  n e u. t ,  Duke  of  Savoy. 
William  Baron  Howard. 

Anthony  Brown,  Vifcount  Montacute. 
Edward,  Baron  Mailings. 

Thomas  Ratcliff,  Earl  of  Suffcx. 

William  Grey,  Baron  Wilton. 

Robert,  Lord  of  Rochefter. 

F l  iz. a  n  e t  h ,  Queen  of  England,  twelfth 
Chief  of  the  Order. 

K  N  r  O  H  T  s. 

Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Henry  Manners,  Earl  of  Rutland. 

Robert  Dudley,  Ear l  of  Lciccllcr. 
Adolphus,  Duke  of  Holllein. 

George  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewfbury. 
i  lenry  Carey,  Baron  Hunfdon. 

Henry  Percy,  Earl. of  Northumberland. 
Ambrofc  Dudley,  Karl  of  Warwick. 
Charles  IX .  King  of  France. 

Francis  Ruffe),  Earl  of  Bedford. 

Henry  Sidney. 

Max  imiuan  II.  Emperor, 

Henry  Mailings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
William  Somerfet,  Earl  of  Worcdler. 
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Francis,  D.  0/ Montmorency,  d  FfenrLm 
Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of  Mffex  ^ 

William  Cecil,  Baron  of  Wilton. 
Edmond  Bridges,  Baron  0/Chandos. 
Henry  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby. 

Henry  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
Henry  III.  King  of  France. 

Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Nottingham 

Rodolphus,  Emperor. 

Frederick  II.  King  of  Denmark. 

John  Casjmir,  Count  Palatine*  of 
Rhine,  Duke  of  Bavaria. 

Edward  Manners,  Earl  of  Rutland. 
William  Brook,  Baron  of  Cobham, 
Henry  Scroop,  Baron  of  Bolton. 

Robert  Devereux,  Earl  0/ Effex. 
Thomas  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond. 
Chrillopher  Hatton,  Chancellor  o/’Endanrl 
Henry  Ratcliff,  Earl  of  Suffex.  * 
Thomas  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorfet, 
Henry  IV.  King  of  France. 

James  VI.  King  of  Scotland. 

Gilbert  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewfbury, 
George  Clifford,  Earl,  of  Cumberland. 
Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
Edward  Somerfet,  Earl  of  Worcefter. 
Thomas,  Baron  of  Burgh. 

Edward  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave. 
Francis  Knolles. 

Frederick,  Duke  of  Wittemberg, 
Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk. 
George  Carey,  Baron  of  Hunfdon. 

Charles  Blount,  Earl  of  Devonlhire. 
Henry  Lea. 

Robert  Ratcliff,  Earl  of  Suffex. 

Henry  Brook,  Baron  of  Cobham. 
Thomas  Scroop,  Baron  of  Bolton. 
William  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby. 
Thomas  Cecil,  Baron  Burleigh. 

James  I.  King  of  Great  Britain,  thirteenth 

Chief  of  the  Order. 
Knights. 

FI  e  n  r  y  of  England,  Prince  of  Wales# 
ChristianIV.  Ki?ig  of  Denmark. 

Louis  Stuart,  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Henry  Wriothefley,  Earl  of  Southampton. 
John  Erftcin,  Earl  of  Mar. 

William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 

Ul  r  1  c,  Duke  of  Holllein. 

Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton, 
Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salilbury. 

Thomas  Howard,  Vifcount  Bindon. 

George  Hume,  Earl  of  Dunbar. 

Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Montgomery. 
Charles  of  England.  Prm»  of  Wales,  af¬ 
terwards  King. 

Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerfet. 
Frederick  Casim  1  r,  Count  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  Elettor,  ami  King  of  Boln'mia. 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange. 
Thomas  Erefkin,  Vifcount  Fenton. 
William  Knolles,  Earl  of  Banbury. 
George  Vi  1  hers,  Duke  oj  Buckingham. 
Robert  Sidney,  Earl  of  Lcicefler. 

George  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Cambridge. 
Edme  Stuart,  Duke  of  Lenox. 

Chriftian,  Duke  0/Brunfwick. 

William  Cecil,  Earl  of  SaWibwy. 

James  Flay,  Earl  of  Carlifle. 

Edward  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorfet. 

Henry  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland.  _ 
Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Berkfliirc. 
Charles  I.  King  of  Great  Britain,  / 

tcenth  Chief  of  the  Order. 
Knights. 

Claudius  of  Lor  rain,  Duke  of  Li 

re  11  fc,  a  Frenchman,  rur.T 

Gust  a  vus  Adommius,  called  the  tin*  > 

Kin?  of  Sweden.  „  ,  .c 

Henry  Frederick  of  Nafiau,  Pri  f 
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Theophilus  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk. 
William  Compton,  Earl  of  Northampton. 
Richard  Wefton,  Earl  of  Portland. 

Robert  Berty,  Earl  of  Lindfey. 

William  Cecil;,  Earl  of  Exeter. 

John  Marquifs  of  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Charles  Louis,  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  Eleftor. 

James  Stuart,  Duke  of  Lenox. 

Henry  Danvers,  Earl  of  Danby. 

William  Douglas,  Earl  of  Morton. 
Algernon  Piercy,  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
Charles  of  England,  Prince  of  Wales,  af¬ 
terwards  King. 

Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford. 
James  0/ England,  Duke  of  York,  after- 
wards  King. 

Rupert,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  Duke 
of  Bavaria. 

William  of  Naffau,  Prince  of  Orange. 
Bernard  de  Foix  de  la  Valette, 
Duke  0/Epernon,  a  Frenchman. 
Charles  II.  King  of  Great  Britain,  fif¬ 
teenth  Chief  of  the  Order. 
Knights. 

Maurice,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
Puke  of  Bavaria. 

James  Butler,  Duke  of  Ormond. 

Edward,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
Duke  of  Bavaria. 

George  Viiliers,  Duke  0/ Buckingham. 
William  Duke  /Hamilton. 

Thomas  Wriothefly,  Earl  ^/Southampton. 
William  Cavendilh,  Duke  of  Newcaftle. 
James  Graham,  Marquifs  /Montrofs. 

James  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby. 

George  Digby,  Earl  /Briflol. 

Henry  /England,  Duke  of  Glocefter. 
Henry  Charles  de  la  Trimouille,  Prince 
of  Tarent,  a  Frenchman. 

William  Henry  of  Naffau,  Prince  of 
Grange,  afterwards  King  0/ England. 
Frederick  William,  Eleftor  of  Bran- 
debourg. 

John  Gafpard  Ferdinand,  Earl  of  Marlin, 
a  Frenchman. 

George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle. 

Edward  Montague,  Earl  0/Sandwich. 
William  Seymour,  Duke  0/Somerfet. 

Aubrey  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Charles  Stuart,  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Lenox. 

Montague  Berty,  Earl  of  Lindfey. 

Edward  Montague,  Earl  of  Mancheftcr. 
William  Wentworth,  Earl  0/ Strafford. 
Christian,  Prince  /Denmark. 

James  Scot,  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

James  0/ England,  Duke  (/Cambridge. 
Charles  XI.  King  0/ Sweden. 

John  George,  Duke  0/ Saxony,  Eleftor . 
Chriftojbher  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle. 

John  Maitland,  Duke  0/ Lauderdale. 

Henry  Soincrfet,  Marquifs  0/Worcefter. 
Henry  Jermin,  Earl  of  St.  Alban. 

William  Ruflld,  Earl  0/ Bedford, 

Henry  Ben  net,  Earl  of  Arlington. 

Thomas  Butler,  Earl  of  Offory. 

Charles  Fitz  Roy,  Duke  of  Southampton, 
John  Sheffield,  Earl  Mulgravc. 

Henry  Cavendilh,  Duke  of  Newcaftle. 
^homas  Ofborn,  Earl  of  Danby. 

Henry  Fitz  Roy,  Duke  of  Grafton. 

James  Cecil,  Earl  of  Saiifbury. 

Chaiu.es,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
El  eft  or. 

Charles  Lenox  Fitz  Roy,  Duke  of  Rich¬ 

mond. 

Duke  of  Hamilton. 

Duke  of  Richmond. 

Gkoror  Prince  of  Denmark. 

Charles  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somcrfet. 
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George  Fitz  Roy,  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land. 

James  II.  King  of  England,  Sixteenth  Chief, 

of  the  Order.  ' J 

Knights. 

Henry  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Henry  Mordaunt,  Earl  /Peterborough 
Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochefter. 

Louis  de  Duras,  Earl  of  Feverlham,  a 
Frenchman.  s' 

Robert  Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland. 

James  Butler,  Duke  of  Ormond 

James  Fitz  James,  Duke  of  Berwick,  TVTar- 

Jhal  of  France,  alfo  Knight  of  the  Holti 

Ghofi:,  France,  and  of  the  Golderi 
Fleece  in  Spain.  -  - 

Antonin  Numpar  de  Caumont,  Duke  of 
Lauzun,  a  Frenchman. 

James - 

William  Herbert,  Duke  0/Powis 
Drumon  t  Earl  of  Melfort. 

William  III.  King  of  Great-Britain,  fe- 

venteenth  Chief  of  the  Order. 

Knights. 

Frederick  Duke  ofS chomberg. 

William  Cavendilh,  Duke  of  Devonfbire 

Marquis  of  Brandebourg, 

George  William,  Duke  o/Brunfwick 

Zell. 

John  George  Duke  0/ Saxony,  FJeftor. 

Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorfet,  WMid- 
dlefex. 

Charles  Talbot,  Duke  of  Shrewfbury. 
William  of  Denmark,  Duke  of  Glocefter 
William  Bentink,  Earl  of  Portland 
John  Cavendilh,  Duke  of  Newcaftle 

Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  */ Pembroke,  and 
Montgomery. 

Arnold  Jooft  Van  Keppel,  Earl  of  Albe- 
marie. 

James  Douglas,  Duke  of  Queenfbury. 
George  Louis,  Duke  of  Brunfwick-Ha- 
nover,  Eleftor ,  and  afterwards  King. 
Anne,  Queen  of  Great-Britain,  eighteenth 

Chief  of  the  Order. 

Knights. 

N.  Duke  /  Bedford. 

John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Prince  of  the  Empire . 

N.  Maynard,  Duke  0/Schombcrg. 

F.  - - Godolphin. 

George  Augustus  0/Brunfwick,  Prince 
Electoral  of  Hanover, 

The  Duke  /Kent. 

— . - —  of  Beaufort. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

of  Strafford. 

-  of  Oxford , 

0/Paulet. 

George  Louis,  King  of  Great-Britain, 

nineteenth  Chief  of  the  Order. 

Kniohts, 

The  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Duke  of  York. 

The  Prince  Frederick,  at  prefent  Prince  of 
Wales. 

The  Duke  of  Cleves  and  Southampton; 

- of  Bucks  and  Normanby. 

- of  Richmond. 

- /Somerfet. 

- - -  of  Shrewfbury. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery. 

- - — •  /Albemarle. 

The  Duke  /Marlborough. 

- /Schomberg  and  Lcominfter. 

- of  Argyle. 

■ - - of  Kent. 

The  Ear!  /P owlet. 

- /Oxford. 

- - —  of  Strafford. 

- ~ — •  of  Peterborough  and  Monmouth. 
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The  Duke  of  Bolton. 

...  —  ^'Rutland. 

The  Earl  of  Dorfet  and  Middlefex,  &c. 
George  Augustus  II.  King  of  Great-Bri- 
tain,  twentieth  Chief  of  the  Order. 

Knights. 

Frederick  Prince  of  Wales. 

William  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

The  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  Prince  of  Hefie. 

The  Duke  of  Saxe-Got  ha. 

- - of  Somerfet. 

—  . of  Argyle. 

.  of  Montague. 

""  of  Newcaftle. 

- of  Bolton. 

—  - 0/ Grafton. 

- of  Rutland. 

- of  Dorfet. 

of  Richmond. 

- —  of  Devonfhire. 

- of  St.  Alban. 

• - -  of  Marlborough. 

- - of  Portland. 

- of  Kingfton. 

The  Earl  of  Chefterfield. 

of 'Or ford,  late  Sir  Rt.  Walpole. 

—  - ^'Burlington. 

—  - - - —  of  EfTex,  &c. 

Note ,  That  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
there  are  five  Officers  of  this  noble  Order  \ 
and  who  are  at  prefent, 

Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadley ,  Bifliop  of  IVincheflcr , 
Prelate. 

Dr.  'Thomas  Sherlock ,  Bifhop  of  Salifbury , 
Chancellor. 

The  Dean  of  Windfor ,  Regifter. 

John  Anftis ,  Efq*,  Garter  Principal  King  at 
Arms. 

Sir  Charles  Dalton ,  Knt.  Ufher  of  the  Black 
Rod,  Deputy. 


Note  alfo,  That  the  Number  of  Knights  of  the  Garter 
has  not  been  augmented  ever  fince  its  firft  Inftitu- 
tion  *,  having  been  always  fixed  to  twenty-fix,  the 
Sovereign  and  Chief  of  the  Order  included.  Queen 
Elizabeth  made,  in  her  Reign,  twenty-three  Knights, 
among  whom  were  three  Kings  of  France ,  two  Em¬ 
perors,  and  a  King  of  Denmark.  Mr.  AJImole  had 
the  Order  of  the  March  of  a  Proceflion  of  thofe 
Knights  engraved,  which  was  made  £on  St.  George's 
Day,  at  the  Beginning  of  the  laft  Century,  where 
that  Princefs  is  reprefented  with  the  Habit,  and  the 
great  Collar  of  the  Order . 

Note  befides.  That  anticntly  there  were  two  other  Or¬ 
ders  in  England ,  which  have  been  long  fincc  extinft, 
viz.  the  Orders  of  the  Round  Tabic •  and  of  the 
St.  Sepulchre. 

The  Order  of  the  Round  Table  was  inflitutcd,  as 
pretended,  in  516;  by  Arthur  King  of  England.  It  is 
{hid,  that  that  Prince  having  entirely  defeated  the 
Saxons  in  feveral  Battles,  reduced  under  his  Empire, 
Scotland ,  Ireland ,  and  the  neighbouring  Iflands,  ravaged 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  Principality  of  Wales,  inflitutcd 
at  his  Return  from  thofe  Expeditions,  an  Order  of 
Knighthood.  It  is  what  I  find  in  the  firft  Hiftories  of 
the  Kings  of  England ,  though  they  be  full  of  Fables, 
and  fome  Authors  have  attributed  thofe  Exploits  to  a 
Roman  Captain,  called  Lucius. 

That  Englifh  Prince  wanting  to  reward  the  fignal  Ser¬ 
vices  of  twenty-five  of  his  moft  valiant  Warriors,  ho¬ 
noured  them  with  this  Order ;  and  to  fiiew  that  he  had 
the  fame  Eftccm  for  them  all,  he  caufcd  to  be  made  in 
the  Year  5 1 6,  a  Round  Table ,  at  which  there  was  no  Di- 
ftinftion  of  upper  and  lower  End,  pretending  thereby  to 
prevent  all  Occafion  of  Difputc  between  them,  about 
the  Rank.  They  met  every  Holy  Day,  and  cat  at  that 
Table  with  their  Shield  on  their  Back  ;  and  it  wa9  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  the  Tabic,  and  the  Ufe  they  made  of  it,  which 
made  them  be  called  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
_ It  is  pretended,  that  this  Tabic  is  feen  yet,  in 


the  Caftle  of  Winchejker ,  with  the  Names  of  h 

Knights  engraved  upon  it ;  though  William  Camd 

not  believe  this  Order  fo  antient.  He  fays  hke  ^0es 

the  Cuftom  of  eating  at  a.  Round  Table,  which  ,  ’  ^at 

before  among  the  French ,  came  from  the 

and  Generals  of  Armies,  who  thereby  want^.  ac  Cords 

•  *  -  -  -  •  J  ai,LLa  to  avoid  all 


iood  fal- 


fate  at  a  Round  Table . 


Difputes  with  Regard  to  Rank  and  Precedenc 
they  eat  together  in  the  Field.  He  pretends  th  ’  ^en 
hence  that  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  have  b  n' * 
grees  drawn  their  Origin.  But  neither  Camden  n  ^  ^ ' 
other  Authors,  mention  that  thofe  Knights  had  °k ^ 
particular  Habit,  or  any  other  Mark  of  Diftin&-  r  3 
is  only  faid,  that  they  were  engaged  by  their  V  °  ^ 
maintain  the  Catholick  Religion,  and  defend  if  °W- t0 
its  Enemies.  But  by  the  Inftitution  of  the  Order^f^ 
Garter ,  and  the  Changes  happened  in  the  Rdia  ^ 
the  Kingdom  of  England ,  that  Order  of  Knighth  ^ 
ling  by  Degrees,  was  at  laft  entirely  extinft. 

Father  Honors, ,  of  St.  Mary ,  pretended,  that  th 
has  never  been  fuch  an  Order  of  Knighthood  •  l 

the  Round  Table  was  only  a  Kind  of  Reioicino  j 
Feaft  of  Arms,  very  much  like  the  Jufts  or  Tournamt 
at  the  End  whereof,  the  Knights  who  had  fouehr  ^ 
to  fup  with  him,  who  gave  the  Feaft,  where  they3^ 

He  confirms  his  Sentiment  h, 
what  Matthew  Paris  fays  in  his  Hiftory  of  England  u  ^ 

der  the  Year  1252,  where  he  not  only  mentions’ the 
Exercifes  of  the  Round  Table ,  fo  famous  in  thofe  Da  ^ 
but  diftinguifhes,  likewife,  thofe  military  Feafts  from’ 
Jufts  and  Tournaments;  for  thefe,  fays  he,  me  made 
in  Troops  ;  and  thofe  were  fingular  Combats,  the  proper 
Arm  whereof  was  the  Launce.  This  Hiflorian  fpeaks  of 
a  folemn  Feaft  of  th Round  Table,  which  was  celebra 

ted  in  1252,  near  the  Abbey  of  Walden ,  during  the  Oc 
tave  of  the  Feaft  of  the  Nativity  of  the  blefted  Virgin 
Therefore  there  is  a  great  Likelihood,  that  the  Au 
thors  who  fpeak  of  the  Round  T able,  have  nude  an  Or 
der  of  a  fimple  military  Exercife. 

The  Order  of  the  St.  Sepulchre,  in  England,  was 
inflitutcd  in  1174  or  1177,  by  Henry  II.  That  Prince 
being  arrived  in  the  Holy  Land ,  faw  with  Admiration, 
the  Watch  which  the  Chriftians  made  round  the  St.  Se* 
pulchre ,  and  all  the  other  Cuftoms  obferved  there.  At 
his  Return  into  England,  full  of  Zeal,  he  formed  the 
Refolution  of  inftituting  an  Order  of  Knights  for  the 
Guard  of  that  holy  Place. 

Therefore  in  the  Year  1174,  or  1177,  he  made  that 
Inftitution,  and  gave  to  the  Knights  of  that  Order  a 
Crofs  for  their  Badge.  Some  believe  that  it  was  a  Pa¬ 
triarchal  Crofs,  fleuron’d  at  the  Extremities.  Among 
the  Plabits  of  the  Ceremony  of  the  Englifi,  is  found 
a  Knight  of  the  St.  Sepulchre ,  reprefented  with  a  black 
Mantle,  and  a  white  CalTock  with  a  Crofs,  which  grows 
big  at  the  End,  and  is,  notwithftanding,  terminated  a 
little  into  a  Point. 

All  thofe  who  wanted  to  be  admitted  into  this  Order , 
were  obliged  to  pafs  into  the  Holy  Land ,  and  fpend  two 
Years  there,  in  the  Guard  of  the  St.  Sepulchre  j  being 
obliged  to  live  afterwards  according  to  the  Inftitutes  ob¬ 
ferved  there.  Henry  took  Care  they  fiiould  be  provided 
with  confiderable  Revenues,  and  with  Commaiuieries. 
Pope  Alexander  III.  confirmed  their  Order  under  the 

Rule  of  St.  Bafil.  . 

In  their  Banners,  they  had  on  one  Side,  the  Crofs  0 
the  Order ,  and  on  the  ocher,  the  Arms  of  France  an 
England.  But  the  Change  of  Religion  which  happene 
in  the  Kingdom,  having  aboliflPd  this  Order ,  it  was  re¬ 
united  to  that  of  Malta. 


Note,  That  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  being  colJtl^l 
to  that  of  England ,  and  both  making  at 
one  and  the  fame  Kingdom,  under  the  lame 
reign,  1*11  give  an  Account  in  this  Place  0  5L 
ders  eftablifhed  in  Scotland ,  and  pals  afterwan 

Spain. 

The  Order  of  the  Thistle,  and  of  the  Hue, 
land,  was  in  ft  i  tuted,  according  to  fome  Authors, 

Year  of  Chrill  8 to,  by  HungusKm^  o\  SM 
Menncus  relates,  that  Hung  us  King  of 
Marflialof  the  Armies  of  Achai us,  being  reaty 
a  gain  ft  At  held  an,  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ] 
Buttle,  he  faw  a  luminous  Crofs,  in  the  Form  of  ^ 
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on  which  Sr.  Andrew  had  fuffer’d  Martyrdom.  That 
Vifion  Teeming  to  promife  him  good  Succefs,  he  went 
coura'doufly  to  attack  his  Enemy,  defeated  his  Army, 

1  Gained  a  compieat  Victory,  To  that  Atheljlan  was 
kiiiecfinthe  Field,  which  has  retained  his  Name  to  this 
Day.  Hungus  had  that  red  CroTs  put  in  his  Stan¬ 
dards,  and  bore  by  his  Officers  on  their  Bread ;  which 
has' been  followed  ever  fince  by  the  other  Kings  of 

Scotland’ 

The  Hiftories  of  Edinburgh  fay,  that  it  was  two  Kings 
oppofed  to  one  another,  about  the  Year  1452;  during 
jjfe  Minority  of  James  II.  but  without  having  any  Cer¬ 
tainty  of  it* 

Moft  Authors  believe,  that  the  Origin  of  this  Order , 
ffhkh  confifts  but  of  12  Knights,  comes  from  the  De- 
lign  the  Inftotor  thereof  had  to  do  Honour  to  the  12 

4poftb. 

*  The  Badge  given  by  Achaius ,  was  a  Gold  Collar  of 
yjowers  of  Thiftle,  and  becaufe  the  Branches  and 
Leaves  thereof  are  armed  with  Points,  which  prick  in- 
Head  of  bending,  and  wound  thole  who  touch  them,  this 
Legend  was  added  to  it,  Nemo  me  impune  lacejfit.  There 
was  another  Legend,  belides,  which  was,  Pour  ma  defenfe . 

At  the  Collar  hung  a  Gold  Medal,  on  which  was  leen 
St  .Andrew  holding  a  CroTs.  There  were  alfo  Rules  and 
Laws  preferibed  to  the  Knights  for  the  Defence  of  the 
Catholick  Religion. 

The  Arms  of  the  Kingdom,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
Knights,  are  Or,  with  a  Lion  Gules,  dented  Azure,  en¬ 
viron’d  with  a  double  Orle  Flower-de-lifcd,  and  Counter- 
Hower-de-lifed  of  the  fame;  which  fhews  the  antient 
Alliance  of  Charlemagne  with  Hung  us  King  of  Scotland, 
when  they  joined  their  Forces  together.  And  Charles 
gave  him,  befides,  a  Crown  of  four  Flo wers-d e-luce, 
with  two  CrolTes  between . 

Other  Authors  attribute  this  to  Charles  VII.  King  of 
France,  becaufe  of  the  Succours  the  King  of  Scotland 
gave  him  in  his  Neceflity,  as  wanting  to  acknowledge 
thereby  the  good  Will  of  the  Scotch. 

This  Badge  which  the  Knights  wore  every  Day,  was  a 
Gold  Medal  hanging  at  a  green  Ribband,  on  which 

was  a  Thiftle,  with  the  fame  Legend,  Nemo  me  impune 
hufit. 

The  Order,,  as  well  as  the  following,  was  abolifhed 

by  Degrees  in  Scotland ,  under  Queen  Mary ,  and  by  ■ 

the  Change  of  Religion  ;  but  James  II.  King  of  Great- 

tiritain,  reftored  it  the  29th  of  May  1687,  as  being  a 

Title  of  Honour  for  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and 

created  Knights  in  the  Caftle  of  Windfor ,  eight  of  the 

principal  Lords  of  his  Court,  intending  in  the  general  Af- 

lembly  of  the  Order ,  to  compieat  the  whole  Number  of 
twelve. 

There  was  another  Order  of  Knightood,  which  was 
paiticular  to  the  Kings  of  Scotland ,  as  well  as  the  pre* 
mug  one,  and  this  was  called  of  the  Rue.  Their  ; 

0  n,>  m  which  were  interwoven  the  Arms  of  their  ; 

x,JgV  was  of  two  Branches  of  Rue,  with  a  Quantity 

°  ■xav.cs »  an(d  the  Image  of  St.  Andrew  hanging  un¬ 
derneath.  •  „ 

1  he  Time  of  the  Inftitution  of  this  Order  is  very  un-  s 

iy!am’  taougb  fome  Authors  attribute  it  like  wife,  to  q 
' j  but  we  find  no  Proofs  thereof  more  antient 
un  a  icturc  of  James  V.  King  of  Scotland,  which  has 

to  ir°. JF  1  ^UCi  dlc  Ini  age  of  St.  Andrew  hanging 

inviA/r  Hiftories  mention,  that  he  honoured  the  q 

dK  •  m  Kingdom  with  a  Mark  of  the  Dignity 

Mul^n01  ^  w^crc  iumg  the  Time  Image;  which  q 

is  1L11.  c,ou  c'.not  b c  other  than /foe,  fince  his  own  Picture 
^j.'Hlcnnched  with  ir.  , 

wifi,  'C'  !n^.,lad.  die  Fcafts  of  this  Order  celebrated 
lu-ir  „l!C  1  ,Sn»  Tice  nee,  and  appointed  particular  Days  or 
()iln*  *C1C..  !c  too'c  Plcafurc  to  be  prefen t,  with  the  qb 
nil !  .  j1.  S|°:  tljo  0;v/r/*,  and  to  appear  there  above  the  qy 

Inilitiimr  1  ni!l  a!  [omc  Authors  think  that  he  was  the 
.1  *  ,10twuhflanding  which  there  is  much  Appear-  q, 

appears  ‘l  ,  1L‘.Was  °nly  the  Reflorator  thereof it  even 

lliisO>vl,.  IC  \Vas  ‘!1  ^*cw  to  prefer ve  the  Memory  of  q< 
veil  oi/fi.' rlaC  dw  Arms  and  Collar  thereof  were  engra- 

arc  feen  vet  mtC  ^  ^;dacc  Lltcbiven,  where  they  .p 


/-  1 


Ilabits  of  Ceremonies  were  magnificent,  fuch  as  the 
Lords  wear  in  the  Parliament- Houle.  They  had  on 
their  left  Shoulder  a  Gold  Circle,  in  which  was  a  Gold 
Ciof,  and  m  the  Middle  a  Gold  Crown,  with  Fiowers- 
dejluce,  on  a  Field  Azure,  the  whole  border’d  with 

Note,  That  here  follows  the  Chronological  Sttcceffm  of 

r  a  r  ^  Mailers  of  the  two  preceding  Orders.  The 
mt  Column  contains  the  Number  of  Grand  Mailers 
the  fecond  the  Years  of  Chrift,  the  third  their  re- 

Maft«hi^ameS’  &C'  thC  f°Urth  £hdr  Years  of 

ClD?/NOn°TCAI;  S,uccession  «f  the  Grand  Mailers 
hnd  '  0rde!'5  °f  ^  ani  °f the  Rue»  »*  Scot- 


809  ]•  Achaius  Son  of  Ethjin,  or  according 

to  others  Erfin, ,  King  of  Scotland, \ 
Founder,  and  firfl  Grand  Mailer  of 
•  the  royal  Order  of  the  Thiftle. 

819  j  Conga lle  III.  Nephew  of  Eugenius 

824  Dung  alls,  Son  of  Sohafius. 

830  Alp  in.  Son  of  Achaius . 

834  Clenette  II.  Son  of  Alp  in. 

855  Don aldus  V.  Clenette9 s Brother. 

860  Constantine  II.  Clenette' $  Son* 

874  Ethorlpjede,  Brother  of  Conftan- 

tine  II. 


10 


9 

10 


1 1 

12 

1 3 

J4 

*5 

16 


876 

9°3 

943 

959 

968 

973 

978 

1000 

1002 


17  J  1002 

18 

19  1040 


20 


1046 


21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


27 

28 


1061 

1097 

1098 
1098 
1 101 
1 109 

I  I  2  £ 

1 *53 


29 

30 

3 1 


1165 

1214 

1249 


32  12S5 

33  1309 

34  H32 


3« 


1373 

l.VJ~ 

1  .joO 

i.i5s 


"ni  vet  .  1  j 

T|  ^ 

Crofsl(l')y,IS  on  (onc  Siclc  of  their  Standard  a  Sr.  Andrew's 

‘on  the  other  the  Arms  of  Scotland.  Their 

01  17...  Tl 


39  I  i.j 62 
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Donaldus  VI.  Son  of  Conjlantinc  IT 
Constantine  III.  Son  of  Etborla- 

I  piede. 

Malcolm,  Son  of  Donaldus  VI. 

In d  u  l  p  h  us.  Son  of  Conjlantine  III. 
Dulphus,  Son  of  Malcolm. 
Cullenus,  Son  of  Indulphus. 
Clenette  III.  Son  of  Malcolm. 

Constantine  IV.  called  the  Bald 
Son  of  Cullene.  9 

Greine,  Nephew  of  Malcolm. 
Malcolm  II.  Son  of  Clenette  III. 
Donaldus  VII.  Nephew  of  Malcolm, 
by  his  Daughter  Beatrix . 

Macchabeus,  a  Tyrant,  another 

Nephew  of  Malcolm,  by  his  Daugh¬ 
ter  Egoafe. 

Malcolm  III.  Son  of  Donaldus  VIL 
Donaldus  VIII.  Son  of  Macchabeus. 
Don  chan,  natural  Son  of  Malcolm  III. 
Donaldus  IX. 

Edgar,  Son  of  Malcolm  III. 
Alexander,  another  Son  of  Mal¬ 
colm  III. 

David  IV.  another  Son  of  Malcolm  III. 
Malcolm  IV.  David's  Nephew,  by 
his  Son  Henry ,  who  died  before  his 
Father. 

William,  Brother  of  Malcolm  IV. 
Alexander  II.  Son  of  IVilliarn . 
Alexander  III.  Son  of  Alexander]!. 
who  dying  without  Ifltjc,  Scotland 
was  governed  by  elc<5live  Kings,  till 
St.  Edward  was  chofcn. 

John  Baliol,  a  Defcendant,  by  his 
Mother,  from  King  David. 

Robert,  a  Defcendant  from  the  fame 
David  by  the  Males. 

David  II.  Son  o  f  R obert ,  ye t  a  Chi  Id , 
who  diet!  without  Heir. 

Robert  II.  Nephew  of  Alan  Stuart . 
John  Robert,  Soil  of  Robert  II, 
James  J.  Son  of  John  Robert,  killed 
in  a  Conlpiracy, 

James  II.  Son  of  James  I.  kilkd  by 
Accident. 

James  III,  Son  of  James  II.  killed  in 
a  Conlpiracy. 

James  IV.  Son  oF  James  IU.  killed  in 
War. 

James  V.  Son  0  f  James  IV. 
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1 2 
27 

40 

16 

9 

5 

5 

22 


2 

8 

30 

1 6 


15 

1 

9m 

3 

8 

1 6 
28 


12 

69 

35 


36 


23 


23 

4< 

*9 

14 


3 1 


"i  r* 

“5 


26 


10 


Vol.  II, 
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Mary 


42  1543 


43  l5%7 


44 

45  1661 

46  1686 
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Mar y  Stuart,  Daughter  of  James 
V.  who  was  yet  but  eight  Years  of 
Age,  under  the  Tuition  of  James, 
natural  Brother  of  James  V.  (lie  was 
imprifoned  in  Scotland  and  England , 
and  afterwards  beheaded  by  Q^E/E 
zabetb* s  Order. 

James  VI.  Son  of  Mary  Stuart ,  and 
of  Henry  Stuart ,  Earl  of  Lev  bite , 
and  Duke  of  Roth  fay,  who  was  ten 
Years  Viceroy  cf  Scotland ,  under 
Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  he  fucceed- 
ed  in  the  Kingdom  of  England ,  and 
under  whom  was  made  the  Union  of 
the  three  Kingdoms  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  under  the 
Name  of  Great  Britain. 

Charles  I.  Son  of  James  VI.  be¬ 
headed. 

Charles  II.  Son  of  Charles  I.  re- 
florcd  to  the  Throne. 

Jam  es  II.  Brother  of  Charles  II. 


Hole,  That  it  was  James  II.  King  of  Great  Britain,  who 
reftored  the  Order  of  the  Ihiftle,  aboiilhed  by  the 
Change  of  Religion  in  Scotland .  That  Prince  in  1687 
made  in  the  Caltle  of  Wind  for,  fome  Knights  of  this 
Order,  viz.  the  Earl  of  Murray ,  the  Earl  of  M.elfort, 
Secretary  of  State,  Lhe  Earl  of  Senafort,  the  Earl  of 
Dumbarton,  the  Earl  of  Bclk,  Great  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  the  Earl  of  Hr  ran. 
The  hrft  four  received  the  Badge  of  the  Order  from 
the  King’s  Hand,  who  exempted  them  lrom  the  an- 
tient  Ceremonies,  pradlifed  at  the  Reception  of  the 
Knights.  The  others  were  only  named  to  be  received 
afterwards  with  Solemnity.  And  the  King  referved 
to  himfelf  the  Nomination  of  the  others  at  another 
Time,  to  make  up  the  whole  Number  of  twelve.  As 
the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Edinburgh,  where  the 
Knights  aflembled  antiently,  had  been  deftroy’d, 
during  the  Troubles  of  Religion,  he  appointed  for  the 
Place  of  their  Affcmblies,  the  royal  Chapel  of  Holy- 
Rood-Houfe  in  Scotland .  But  the  Changes  happening 
in  that  Kingdom  after  that  Prince  had  retreated  into 
France,  aboliflied  again  the  Order  of  the  Fhijllc.  Which 
under  William  III.  Reign,  iiib filled  only  in  the  Per¬ 
sons  whom  King  James  had  made  Knights,  and  who 
followed  him  to  St.  Germain  en  Lave  where  King 
Louis  XIV.  through  that  Greatnefs  of  Soul,  fo  peculiar 
to  him,  and  that  noble  and  generous  Companion  he 
has  always  had  for  unfortunate  Princes,  gave  him  a 
royal  Sanctuary.  But  the  late  King  George  I.  and  his 
Sun,  and  Succefior,  his  prelent  Majefly  George  II. 
have  again  revived  this  noble  Order ,  by  making  fe- 
vcral  Knights  thereof;  but  with  no  other  Ceremony 
than  that  of  giving  them  the  Badge.  There  were 
lately  eleven  oi  thole  Knights,  viz. 

1.  The  Duke  ol  Hamilton. 

2.  The  Duke  of  Buccle ugh. 

•j.  The  Marquis  oi  Lothian. 

4.  The  Earl  ol  Stair. 

r}.  l  he  Duke  ol  Athol. 

(j.  The  Eail  ol  Fortmvrc . 

7 .  'lhe  Ea  1 1  td  Bn  id ty . 

8.  '1  lu:  Eail  ol  Murray. 


<).  Tile  Kail  ol’  1'ankcrville. 
j  o.  'I  he  Eai  1  of  Morton . 
j  1.  The  Eail  ol  Bute. 


Rote,  1  hat  from  Si othrnd  I’ll  pals  into  Spain,  where  I’ll 
imd  the  Oj  Mu  of  Si.  Jdge  de  la  Spa.la,  or  St.  James, 
ol  Calatuiva,  a  In  auy  mentioned,  ui  ALanlara,  oi  the 
Golden  1  leac,  ft c. 

The  Order  of  Si.  J/-,vir%  or  Si.  Jago  de  la  Spa  da,  is 
r.nt  one  (A  I  he  lead  1  nnfidcrable  in  Spain  \  but  Authors 
dilagice  among  ihemlelvcs  on  the  lnililution  thereof. 
Some  attribute  it  to  Ramiro  King  ol  I.eon,  who  alcended 
the  'J  hrone  in  the  Viar  843,  and  believe  that  the  Caufe 
of  that  Inllitution  was  the  Battle  fought  in  844,  by  that 
King,  again!)  Abdcram  King  ol '  Cordon  a  ;  over  whom  he 
gaiin  cl  a  compleat  Victory.  They  even  allure,  that 
Famin'  law  St,  Jama  before  the  Battle,  mounted  on  a 
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white  Horfe,  carrying  a  Flag  with  a  rcct  £„  f 
promifed  him  the  Victory  over  that  t.  »  "’h 


mat  incredible  Mn  • 

of  Infidels.  1  hat  afterwards  to  celebrate  and  .!tUQc 
Memory  of  that  miraculous  Succour,  he  ^ 

Warriors  to  wear  that  fame  Crofs,  and  /lls 

Order,  engaging  at  the  fame  Time  his  Subjects^ V.‘Ut 
themfelves  by  Vow,  to  pay  annually  for  each  A °0^-' 
their  arable  Land,  or  of  Vineyard,  a  Meafure  I  w  °! 
or  a  Bottle  of  Wine,  as  an  Offering  to  the  Cl  ^ 
Compojtella ,  where  the  Body  of  that  Apoffle  re 

Other  Chronologifts  make  Ferdinand l.  Kina'f 
ftille,  Infti tutor  of  that  Society.  D  ^-u 

Moft  of  the  Spanifh  Authors,  and  amono-  tliPm 
of  the  Chronicle  of  that  Order ,  attribute  th*  ^ 
formation  and  Infti tution  thereof  to  Alphonfiu  \\  ^ 
reigned  in  Cajlille  from  the  Year  1158  to  the  Y  "  'V^° 
or  to  Ferdinand  II.  who  reigned  in  the  Kingdom  fr*4, 
from  the  Year  1 157,  to  the  Year  1 188.  °  ^CCn 

But  this  is,  according  to  the  beft  Authors  the  Or  r 
of  the  Inftitution  of  this  Order. — The  Monks  of  j3*10? 
lay,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Gallicia,  to  relieve  the  Pi 
who  went  to  vifit  the  Relifts  of  St.  Jams  at  C0A1T 
built  feveral  Hofpitals  for  their  Reception.  ^  a' 
Gentlemen  excited  by  the  Zeal  and  Charity  of 
of  St.  Eloy,  did  build  a  new  HofpitaJ,  and 
guard  the  Pafies,  and  to  defend  the  Pilgrims  againft 
Infults  of  the  Moors.  Thofe  Monks  and  thole  Gen  1 
men  united  into  a  Body  about  the  Year  n-o-  V" 

Prior  of  thofe  preferved  the  Jurifdi&km  over  all  tLt 

concerned  the  Spiritual  of  the  Order  \  and  thele  had  * 
Grand  Matter  to  command  them.  The  Knights  and 
the  Monks  Jived  in  common,  and  made  Vows  of ' Obc 
dience,  Chaftity  and  Poverty  j  but  afterwards  /lAn- 
derlll.  permitted  the  Knights  to  marry. 

Peter  Ferdinand  of  Fuente  Encalato,  their  fir  ft  Grand 
Mafter,  obtained  a  Bull  from  the  fame  Pope,  in  which 
was  preferibed  the  Manner  of  Life  of  thofe  Knkht* 
and  which  contained  feveral  other  Inflitutions,  Laws* 
and  Directions  of  the  Order .  It  obliged  themYikewifc 
to  guard  the  common  Pafies  of  that  Hofpital,  to  defend 
the  Empire  againft  the  Invafions  of  the  Moon,  and  to 
live  with  Purity  in  Marriage. 

But  as  Religion  is  of  a  great  Succour  to  unite  a  Society, 
the  Grand  Mafter  was  of  Opinion  to  preferibe  to  his 
Knights  the  Rule  of  St.  Augufiin,  and  to  unite  them  with 
the  Monks  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Eloy.  There  with  a 
common  Confent,  the  Knights  took  for  Badge  a  Crofs 
of  red  Cloth,  in  Form  of  a  Sabre,  fewed  on  the  fore 
Part  of  their  Habit,  which  was  of  white  Cloth.  The 
Image  of  St.  James  was  joined  to  the  Sabre,  and  was 
accompanied  with  a  Shell. 

The  mod  confiderable  Dignity  among  thofe  Knights, 
is  that  of  the  thirteen,  called  las  Lrezes,  who  chufe  their 
Grand  Mailers,  and  give  their  Advice  in  all  the  Affairs 
concerning  the  Order.  They  precede  all  the  other  Com¬ 
manders,  and  in  the  general  Affcmblies  wear  a  black 
Mantle,  and  a  prcfbiteral  Cap. 

Alter  them  comes  the  Prior ,  who  is  intruded  with 
the  Conduit  of  the  Order  when  tne  Grand  Mailer  dies, 
and  takes  Care  to  convoke  the  Thirteen  for  a  new  Elec¬ 
tion. 

The  third  Dignity  of  the  Order  is . that  of  Gmul Com¬ 
mander,  which  has  been  divided  into  two  Branches,  viz. 
the  Grand  Commander  of  Cajlille,  and  the  Grml  CcM' 
wander  ol  Leon  ;  and  as  the  Order  had  a  Licutrnanr  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Arragon,  that  Dignity  was  changed  aitcr- 
wards  into  that  of  Grand  Commander  of  Menfntbfi* 

The  two  principal  Houfcs  arc,  Ucles  in  Ciijhlu,  am 

the  Hofpital  ol  St.  Mark  of  Leon,  . , 

The  Knights  wear  in  their  Banners,  a  red  Cruls  \ut>» 
five  Shells,  whereby  they  arc  cliff inguiflu’d  limn  i.k 
Order  of  Calatrava.  At  prefent  on  one  Side  0  n(’ 
Standard  is  the  Crols  of  the  Order  in  the  voim  0  • 
Sword  ;  and  on  the  other  the  Arms  oi  the  Km|P11’  ! 
Gallicia,  llirmounted  with  a  CroJs  5  the  Ihtu 
Sword  is  alio  adorned  with  Shells.  >  |  c 

With  regard  to  the  Coinmandcrics,  they  me 

Number  ol  84,  three  whereol  arc  the  grain!  i> 1  ' 
clerics  of  Cajlille,  of  Leon,  and  of  Montanbm  m 
Kingdom  of  Arragon.  Thole  84  Comniamcin  • 
230,000  Ducats  of  Revenue,  beficles  200 1  IJ0IlD‘  ^ 
and  other  liniple  ftendiccs,  which  can  be  B1VL  »  , 
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orders: 


1 


n  Difuen fation,  to  Perfons  who  arc  not  of  the 

the  P°Pe  s  1 

OrjfJ:  Q  fa  is  divided  into  four  Provinces,  which  are, 
7/!S  Leon,  Old  C  aft  i  lie,  and  Arragon ;  where  the 
Admin  iftrator,  and  the  general  Chapter  fend 
King?  a  ^efe  Vifitors  are  always  Knights,  and  are 
Vifitors-  ^  pome  Chaplains  :  Their  Power  extends 

aCC°m L  over  the  Knights,  but  Jikewife  over  thofe  who 
Benefices  in  Places  which  belong  to  the  Order. 


3 


P°T  be  received  as  a  Knight,  one  muft  make  Proof  of 

/  0f  four  Races,  both  on  the  Father  and  Mother’s 

^°  .  He  muft  alfo  prove,  that  his  Anceftors  were  nei- 

Side  L,Jf  Saracens ,  nor  Hereticks  >  and  that  they  have 

thCfi  pn’ouniihed  as  fuch  by  the  Tribunal  of  the  In- 
not  keen  y 

appoints  fome  body  to  give  the  Habit  to 
•  ^  lo  is*to  be  received.  The  Novices  are  obliged  to 
^im  NS  R  tjie  Galleys  during  fix  Months,  and  to  remain  a 
»*1  in  s  Monaftery  to  learn  the  Rule,  of  which  they 
* . notwithftanding  eafily  exempted  for  a  Sum  of  Mo- 
.  which  Exemptions  are  granted  by  the  King  and 

Rights  make  at  prefent  but  only  the  Vows  of 
P  verty  Obedience,  and  conjugal  Chaftity  5  to  which 
i  Jj  a  fourth,  viz.  of  defending  the  immaculate  Con- 

1  Imn  of  the  blefled  Virgin  Mary. 

1522,  the  Emperor  Charles  V .  as  King  of  Caftille 
1  iton*  obtained  from  the  Popes  Leo  X.  and  A- 
VI.  the  Direction  of  the  whole  Order  for  him,  and 
for^iis  Succcffors  Kings  of  Spam  >  fo  that  the  Dignity  of 
Grand  Matter  was  annexed  to  the  Crown.  Ever  fince 
that  Time  the  Order  of  St.  James ,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
Orlns  of  Knighthood  in  Spain ,  have  been  governed 
by  the  King  as  Grand  Mafter  General. 

The  Habits  of  Ceremony  of  the  Knights  confifts,  as 
already  obferved,  in  a  white  Mantle,  with  a  red  Crofs 
on  the  Breaft,  with  this  Difference,  that  the  Knights  of 
im  wear  it  in  form  of  a  Sword  flowerdelized  at  the 
Hilt,  and  that  of  the  Portuguefe  is  not  in  form  of  a 
Sword  but  is  likewife  flowerdelized  at  Bottom.  They 
hid  formerly  a  Commandery  in  the  City  of  Etampes  in 

France. 

When  a  Knight  dies,  the  Commander  of  the  neareft 
Commandery  is  obliged,  befides  the  ufual  Prayers,  to 
feed  the  Poor  for  forty  Days. 

The  Order  of  St.  Julian  del  Peyrero,  afterwards 
c [Alcantara,  was  inftituted  (as  pretended)  in  the  Year 
of  Chrift  1 1 17,  by  two  Brothers,  called  Suarez  and 
Gam,  who,  by  the  Advice  of  a  Hermite,  built  a  For* 
irefs  on  the  Frontiers  of  Caftille ,  in  the  Dioccfs  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  to  oppofe  the  Moors ,  and  gave  it  the  Name 
of  St.  Julian  del  Peyrero.  Manriqucs  fays,  that  they  put 
Knights  in  it  to  guard  it ;  and  that  in  the  Year  1158 
Oilo ,  Archbifhop  of  Salamanca ,  who  was  of  the  Order  of 
C-item ,  preferibed  them  a  Rule  of'  Life.  But  Francis 
Kcukf.o,  or  of  Kadez,  lays,  that  the  Origin  of  this  Order 
Minknown;  and  that  what’s  certain  in  it  is,  that  in  the 
Tear  1176  there  were  Brothers  at  Si.  Julian  del  Peyrero , 
a  it  appears  by  a  Privilege  granted  them  the  fame  Year 
by  King  Ferdinand. 

Shit  however,  this  Order  was  confirmed  as  a  military 
Ktligion  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  in  1 177,  at  the  Kcqucit 
Gomez,  who  had  only  the  Title  of  Prior*,  and  he 
remitted  him  to  receive  Chaplains,  forbidding  all  thofe 
!',,K)  entered  this  Order  from  going  out  of  it,  without  the 
W  Leave. 

1  hoc  is  no  Mention  made,  time  thofe  Knights  had 
f>y  other  Marks  of  Difliixftion  but  a  red  Girdle.  But  alter- 

^0l;icz  began  to  take  upon  him  the  Title  of  Grand 
•'Apr  del  Peyrero,  and  is  thus  tilled  in  the  Bull  of  Pope 
Uiw.flll.  of  the  Year  1183,  whereby  that  Pope  gives 

T,  •vnij^lt5  Rule  of  Sc.  Bcncdibl,  who  after  they  had 

‘'iK.uncu  thofe  Privileges,  went  to  make  War  againll  the 

Avars,  0 

r  IV’Hb  'n  a  general  Chapter,  and  with  the  Pope’s 
tf.1C  ^ab>c  of  the  Order  was  changed  into  a 
\\Mn  ,  .  w^tc  Cloth,  and  the  Girdle  into  a  green 
LiC  ,<>Wa(*elized  at  the  haul,  and  applied  on  the  Left 

tbv  v-  ■! 1C  ^  Gold  Crofs  enamelled,  which 

I'W\tt««0,Ci0n  l  lu  ^rea(l ;  and  they  were  put  on  the  lame 
f, they  arc  feen  at  this  Day.  'They  have  with 

a  Caput: he,  a  Sword,  and  a  final] 
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Crofs  enamelled  at  their  Brea  ft  ;  and  another  fuch  of 
Silk  on  the  Left  Side  of  their  Mantle. 

At  jaft  the  Direction  of  this  Order ,  as  well  as  of  the 
others  which  are  in  Spain,  was  put,  as  already  obferved, 
by  fome  political  Views  into  the  King’s  Hands.  Fcrdi . 
nand  and  ljabella  his  Spoufe,  having  earneitly  follicitcd 
at  the  Court  of  Rome  for  that  EfFed,  obtained  from  In¬ 
nocent  VIII.  that  after  the  Grand  Mailer’s  Death,  they 
fbould  govern  it:  Which  was  confirmed  befides  by 
Alexander  VI.  Afterwards  the  King  negotiated  with  Zu- 
niga,  then  Grand  Mafter,  to  oblige  him  to  refign  his 
Pott  5  and  Zuniga ,  who  Thought  he  could  not  refute  his 

n,  refigned  it  in  fa<5t  into  the  Hands  of  the  Bi- 
fhop  of  P alenza,  in  the  Year  1454,  referring  notwith¬ 
ftanding  the  Revenues  to  himfelf. 

That  Order  pofteffes  44  Commandcries,  which  toge¬ 
ther  bring  yearly  48114  Ducats  of  Revenue. 

The  Order  op  the  Golden  Fleece,  was  inftituted  by 
Philip  the  good  Duke  of  Burgundy ,  at  Bruges ,  the  Day 
he  married  Elizabeth  Daughter  of  John  I.  King  of  For - 
tugal,  which  was  the  iorh  of  January  1429,  making 
himfelf  the  Chief  and  Grand  Mailer  thereof,  and  giving 
his  Knights  a  Gold  Collar,  compofed  of  fome  Figures  of 
Steel  to  flrike  Fire  withal,  whence  Tallied  out  fome 
Sparkles  of  Fire  *,  the  whole  environed  with  rich  Jewels, 
the  Golden  Fleece  hanging  underneath  the  Collar. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  in  inflirnting  this  Order* 
that  Prince  had  made  AJluflon  to  Gideon's  Fleece,  the 
Hiftory  whereof  is  represented  in  the  antient  Tapeflries 
of  Philip.  Others,  that  he  had  in  View  the  Hiftory  of 
Jafon ,  becaufe  the  Golden  Fleece  has  a  greater  Report  to 
this  than  to  that  of  Gideon ,  and  reprefen ts  very  well  the 
Fertility  of  the  Country  Philip  was  Mafter  of. 

Others  pretend,  that  he  inftituted  this  Order  in  Imi¬ 
tation  of  that  of  the  Gaiter,  in  Confideration  of  a  Lady 
he  loved  paifionately.  But  it  is  more  likely,  what 
Scboonebeck  fays,  that  he  inftituted  it  in  View  of  going 
to  make  War  againft  the  Turks  in  Syria,  and  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Catholick  Faith,  his  having  that 
Enterprize  much  at  Heart,  as  well  as  all  the  Nobility  of 
the  Country.  Which  the  Vow  he  made  at  Lille  during 
a  great  Solemnity,  where  the  Adventures  of  Jafon  were 
reprefented  WitnefTes. 

The  firft  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece , 
was  affembled  at  Lille  in  1430,  where  were  created  the 
firft  Knights  to  the  Number  of  24.  And  in  1431,  where 
Philip  had  the  Statutes  of  the  Order  digefted  into  66  Ar¬ 
ticles,  in  which  his  Succcffors  have  made  afterwards  le- 
veral  Alterations. 

Charles  the  In fti tutor’s  Son,  and  laft  Duke  of 
in  the  Chapter  he  held  at  Valenciennes  in  1473,  ordered 
that  the  Mantles  and  Chaperons  of  the  Knights  fhoulcl 
be  henceforward  of  Crimfon  Velvet,  lined  with  white 
Satin  *,  and  under  thofe  Mantles  they  fhoulcl  wear  like¬ 
wife  Robes  of  the  fame  Stuff  and  Colour.  He  ordered 
befides,  that  the  Officers  of  the  Order ,  viz.  the  Chancel¬ 
lor,  Treafurcr,  Regiftcr,  and  the  King  at  Arms,  fhould 
wear  likewife  Mantles,  Robes,  and  Chaperons  of  Crim¬ 
fon  Velvet ;  and  that  the  Difference  between  that  Vcft- 
ment  and  that  of  the  Knights,  fhoulcl  be  that  the  Mantle 
of  the  Knights  was  to  be  embroider’d  round  with  Gold 
Steels,  Flints,  and  Fleeces ;  and  that  of  the  Officers  all 
plain.  He  obliged  them  alfo  to  wear  the  third  Day  of 
the  Solemnity  of  the  Chapter,  when  they  were  to  alfift 
at  the  Office  of  the  blefled  Virgin,  a  Robe  of  white 
Damafk,  with  a  Chaperon  of  Crimlon  Velvet.  He  en¬ 
gaged  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Order  to  furnifh  them  only 
with  the  Mantles  of  Crimfon  Velvet,  and  ordered  that 
the  Knights  fhould  buy  the  black  Robes  and  Chaperons 
lor  the  fecond  Day,  and  white  Robes  for  the  third. 

They  muft  he  all  of  a  noble  Fxiraflion,  and  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  other  Order,  except  Emperors,  Kings, 
and  other  fbvertign  Princes.  They  were  obliged  to  wear 
every  Day  the  Collar  in  publick,  except  when  on  a  Jour¬ 
ney  *,  for  then  they  could  wear  the  Golden  Fleece  f aliened 
at  a  Ribband  j  they  could  neither  make  it  lugger,  nor 
adorn  it  with  Jewels,  much  Ids  fell  it.  The  Gr.-.nd 
Mailer  could  undertake  nothing  of  Importance  without 
the  unanimous  Content  of  all  the  Knights.  If  fotiv  of 
them  had  received  an  Injury,  it  relinked  on  the  whole 
Body,  and  they  look’d  upon  it  as  done  to  every  one  oi 
them  in  particular  \  they  were  even  obliged  to  join  10- 
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gether  to  be  revenged  of  it ;  and  when  any  of  the  Bre¬ 
thren  had  the  Misfortune  of  being  made  Prifoner  of 
War,  tJiey  were  obliged  to  ranfom  him:  AH  thofe  who 
were  infected  with  Here  fv,  or  con)  nut  ted  fome  bad  Ac¬ 
tion,  or  were  juftly  reproached  With  Cowardice,  were 
expelled  from  the  Society. 

The  moll  antient  of  the  Order  has  the  Precedency, 
the  Prince  excepted,  who  is  always  the  fil'd  in  Rank. 
A  Cloiller  was  built  in  the  ducal  Church  of  Dijon,  to 
keep  there  Knights  who  fhould  chance  to  be  reduced  to 
Poverty.  —  When  a  Knight  dies,  they  meet  either  in  the 
Houfe  of  the  Dcceafed,  or  in  a  general  Chapter,  and 
there  the  Chancellor  makes  them  fvvear  that  they’ll  pro¬ 
ceed  with  Equity,  and  in  Confidence,  to  a  new  Elec¬ 
tion.  Afterwards  the  Regiflcrer  gathers  all  the  fmall 
Notes,  where  are  written  the  Names  of  thofe  to  whom 
the  Votes  are  given,  and  he  that  has  a  Majority  of 
them  is  made  Knight.  If  he  be  a  Foreigner  the  Golden 
Fleece  is  fent  him ;  but  if  he  be  of  the  Country,  he 
mud  come  himfelf  to  receive  that  Honour  from  the 
Prince’s  Hands ;  and  the  Knights  at  their  Death,  give 
Order  that  the  Collar  fhould  be  return’d  to  the  Prince. 

This  Order  has  obtained  feveral  great  Privileges  from 
the  Popes  and  the  Kings  of  Spain.  Charles  the  Bold , 
Maximilian  I.  and  Philip  II.  granted  them  the  Prece¬ 
dency  before  all  Sorts  of  Perfons,  except  the  Princes  of 
the  Blood  of  crowned  Pleads.  They  are  free  from  all 
Tributes,  and  Philip  IV.  permitted  them  to  be  covered, 
like  the  Grandees  of  the  Kingdom,  and  to  have  Entrance 
into  all  the  Apartments  of  the  Palace,  even  in  the  King’s 
own  Chamber. 

Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy  having  been  killed  before 
Nancy  in  Lorrain ,  while  he  befieged  that  Town,  left 
but  one  only  Daughter  called  Mary ,  who  inherited  his 
Dominions  •,  fhe  had  married  Maximilian  of  Aujtria , 
afterwards  Emperor  ;  and  of  that  Marriage  was  born 
Philip  of  Aujtria ,  who  having  married  fane,  Daughter 
of  the  Catholick  King  and  Queen,  Ferdinand  and  IJa- 
hella ,  united  thereby  the  Dominions  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  to  the  Houfe  of  Spain  ;  and  ever  fince  the 
Kings  of  Spain  have  always  conferred  the  Order  of  the 

Golden  Fleece . 

Philip  I.  King  of  Spain ,  held  in  1500,  at  Brux¬ 
elles,  a  Chapter  of  the  Order ,  where  he  exempted  the 
Knights  from  paying  at  their  Reception  40  Gold 
Crowns,  as  order’d  by  the  Article  62  of  the  Statutes. 
Charles  I.  his  Son,  afterwards  Emperor,  under  the  Name 
of  Charles  V.  made,  likewife,  feveral  Changes  and  De¬ 
clarations  on  the  Statutes,  in  the  Chapter  held  at  Ghent 
in  the  Year  151b-  Among  others  he  increafed  the 
Number  of  the  Knights  from  24  and  30,  as  far  as  to 
51,  the  Chief  and  Sovereign  included;  and  as  they 
were  obliged  to  wear  always  the  Grand  Collar  of  the 
Order ,  and  it  fhould  appear,  which  was  troublefome, 
he  order’d  that  it  fhould  be  wore  for  the  future,  on 
Chrijtmafs ,  Eajter ,  the  Fcaft  of  the  Pcntccojt ,  at  the 
Fe all  of  St.  Andrew ,  Patron  of  the  Order ,  at  the  Ob- 
iequics  of  Knights,  in  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
Afiemblics,  and  in  the  other  Ceremonies,  marked  by  his 
Ordinance,  and  that  at  other  Days,  the  Knights  fhould 
only  wear  a  Golden  Fleece ,  fallen  cl  to  a  Gold  Pape,  or 

a  Silk  Ribband. 

Fortune  having  not  favour’d  that  Emperor,  towards 
the  latter  End  of  his  Reign,  as  it  had  done  at  firfl,  made 
him  think  of  retiring  from  the  World  ;  therefore,  being 
at  Bruxelles,  in  1557-,  he  refigned  Iris  Dominions  in 
Germany  to  his  Brother  Ferdinand,  and  the  SpaniJfj  Mo¬ 
narchy  to  Philip  II.  his  Son.  But  as  the  Grand  Mafter- 
fhjp  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  belonged  to 
Spain ,  he  made,  likewife,  his  Son  Grand  Mailer  of  that 

Order. 

This  new  King  of  Spain  made  likewife  feme  Changes 
in  the  Statutes,  in  die  Chapter  held  wtGhent,  in  the  Year 
1  - cj  ■,  he  01  der’d  i  hat  the  black  Mantles  and  Chaperons, 
which  till  1  hen  had  been  but  of  Cloth,  fhould  be  hencc- 
f  or  wards  oi  blade  Velvet,  and  given  to  the  Knights  and 
Olliceis  by  I  lie  Sovereign.  And  as  the  Order  had  been  in- 
f  li  mice!  fur  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith;  he  order’d, 
according  r n  the  Statutes,  that  no  body  fufpeded  of  He- 
r  iy  Humid  be  received  in  it;  and  obliged  the  Knights 
UDrr  they  proceeded  to  the  Eledlion  of  a  new  one,  to 


fwear  that  they  fliould  elect  no  I  Icreticl*  nr  r  r 
Ilcrefy.  0r  Cf 

The  Knights  were  antiently  elected  by  the  Pi 
the  Votes,  in  the  Chapters,  and  their  Number' c: 


to  fifty-one,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  • 

wanting  that  the  Creation  of  thofe  Knights  j]  ^ - ' • 
pend  entirely  on  him,  and  on  the  Sovereigns  Tt'*  c‘-' 
der,  he  obtained  in  the  Year  1572  fr«m  tle0r* 
gory  XIII.  a  Brief,  which  granted  him  rhP  uopt^f* 


to 

t0  who® 


confer  that  Order  when  he  fliould  think  fit  an(j°Wcr 

he  pleafed,  without  the  Confent  of  the  Knig-u 

Pope  Clement  Will,  granted  the  fame  Th* S* 

lip  III.  in  the  Year  1596,  and  at  prefenr 
-  -  -  ■  ■  •  ’  P^iuit  the  Nmnbcr 


of  the  Knights  is  not  limited. 


The  Kings  of  Spain  have  fent  the  Collar  of  I 
der  of  the  Golden  Fleece  to  a  great  Number  ofSov  >  *  ^ 
for  without  mentioning  all  the  Emperors  who 
ceeded  Charles  V.  till  now,  Francis  l.  Frrnin  ^c' 
Charles  IX.  Kings  of  France-,  Ed.  IV.  Hen.  Vj/  ,  an^ 
VIII.  Kings  of  England,  of  Scotland,  of  Bohemi ^ 


■  o  o  7 - uurjcmia  c\\ii 

gary,  of  Poland ,  of  Naples,  of  Sicily,  0f  Portn*  i 
Denmark,  of  Swede n,  and  a  great  Number  of  \  ^ 

vereign  Princes  of  Germany  and  Italy,  have  took  ^  ^ 
an  Honour  to  be  of  that  Order  ;  which  cn »a crW  * as 
give  here,  befides  the  Chronology  of  the  Succeion  f 
Grand  Majters  and  fovereign  Chiefs  thereof,  that  of  ail  h 
Knights ,  who  are  come  to  our  Knowledge  to  thk  ,r 
Time:  The  firfl  Column  contains  the  Years  ofQ? 
the  fecond  the  Names  of  the  Grand  Mailers  R  °  , 
the  third  the  Years  of  their  Mafterfhip.  Therefore  ^ 

Chronological  Succession  of  the  Grand  Maftcr 
and  Sovereign  Chiefs  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece* 
in  Spain.  * 
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Philip,  called  the  Good,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy,  &c.  Inftitutor,  firfl  Chief,  and 
Sovereign  of  the  Order. 

Kn  ights, 

William  de  Vienne. 

Regnier  Pot. 

John  de  Boulais. 

Roland  de  Utkercke. 

Anthony  de  Vergy. 

David  de  Brimeu. 

Hugh  de  Lannoy. 

John  de  la  Clyte. 

Anthony  de  Thoulonjon. 

Peter  de  Luxembourg. 

John  de  la  Trimouille,  a  Frenchman, 
Guillebert  de  Lannoy. 

John  de  Luxembourg. 

John  de  Villers. 

Anthony  de  Croy. 

Florimond  dc  Brimeu. 

Robert  de  Mamines. 

James  dc  Brimeu. 

Baudouin  de  Lannoy,  called  the  S/otercr, 
Peter  de  Beaufroimont. 

Philip  de  Tcrnant. 

John  de  Croy. 

John  dc  Crequy. 

John  de  Ncufchatel. 

Frederick,  called  Valeran,  Ear!  oj  Meins. 
Simon  de  la  Leign. 

Andrew  de  Thoulonjon. 

John  dc  Mcleun. 

James  de  Crevccccur. 

John  de  Vergy. 

Guy  de  Pontailler. 

Baudot  de  Noyelles. 

John  Bajlard  of  Luxembourg. 

Charles  of  Burgundy. 

Roprccht  of  Vernenbourg. 

Thibaut  Lord  of “Neufchatcl,  &<■'< 
Charles  Duke  of  Orleans. 

John  Duke  of  15 ri canny. 

John  Duke  of  Alei^on. 

Matthew  de  Foix. 

Alimionsus  V.  King  of  Arragon. 

Francis  de  Bo  rib  Jr. 
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Renaud  de  Brederodc. 

Henry  de  Borfele. 

John  Lord  of  Fontaine,  on  the  River  Somme, 
prieu  de  Humier. 

John  I*  Duke  of  Cleves. 

John  de  Guevara, 
pedro  de  Cordoua. 
j0hn  de  Lannoy. 

James  de  Lalain. 

John  de  Neufchatel. 

John  of  Burgundy. 

Anthony  Bafiard  of  Burgundy,  Count  of 
Roche,  in  the  Ardennes,  &c. 

Adolphus  of  Cleves. 

John  of  Coymbre. 

John  IL  King  of  Arragon. 

Adolphus  the  Younger ,  Duke  of  Gu elder- 
land,  Gfc. 

Thibaut  of  Neufchatel. 

Philip  Pot. 

Louis  of  Bruges. 

Guy  of  Roye,  &c. 

Charges,  called  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  &c.  fecond  Chief  a7id  Sovereign 
of  the  Order. 

Knights. 

Edward  IV.  King  /England. 

Louis  of  Chalon. 

John  of  Dam  as. 

James  (/Bourbon. 

James  of  Luxembourg. 

Philip  Duke  (/'Savoy,  &c. 

Philip  of  Crevecceur. 

Ciauae  /Montaigu. 

Fernandez,  King  of  Arragon,  &V* 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,  &V. 

John  /Rubempre. 

Philip  de  Croy. 

John  of  Luxembourg. 

Guy  de  Brimeau. 

Engelbert,  Earl  of  Naflau. 

Maximilian,  Duke  /Auftria,  t£c.  third 
Chief  and  Sovereign  of  the  Order. 

Knights. 

William  d*Egmont. 

Wolfart  de  Borfele. 

Jolfe  de  Lalain. 

James  de  Luxembourg, 

Philip  of  Burgundy. 

Peter  of  Luxembourg. 

James  of  Savoy. 

Bertrcmy  of  Lick  ten  Rein. 

Claude  of  Thouloujon. 

John  de  Ligne. 

Peter  de  Hennin. 

Baudouin  de  Lannoy. 

William  de  la  Baumc. 

John  dc  Berges. 

Martin  dc  Polhcim. 

Philip  of  Auftria, 

Philip  I.  King  of  Caftillc,  fourth 
Chief  and  Sovereign  of  the  Order; 

Knights. 

Frederick  of  Auftria. 

H e  n r  y  V 1 1.  King  of  E n gland . 

Albert  Duke  of 'Saxony* 

Henry  of  Wittehcm. 

Peter  de  Lannoy. 

Everard  of  Wirtembcrg. 

Claude  of  Neufchatel. 

John  I.  Count  /Egmont, 

Chriftophcr  Prince. 

John  of  Cruninghc. 

Charles  de  Croy. 

William  de  Croy. 

Charles  de  Meleun. 

James  of  Luxembourg. 

Wolfang  de  Polhcim. 
htel  Frederick  of  Zollcrn. 

Cornelius  de  Bcrghcs. 
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Philip  (7/ Burgundy. 
Michael  dc  Croy, 


*520 


afterwards 
fifth  Chief 


Voi.  II, 


John  (/Luxembourg. 

Charles  of  Auftria. 

PIenr y  VIII.  King  /  England* 

Paul  /Liecktenftein. 

Charles  Count  of  Lalain. 

Wolfgang  of  Furftemberg. 

John  Manuel  /  Belmonte,  &c, 

Floris  d’Egmont. 

James  de  Leornes. 

Henry  of  NafTau. 

Ferri  de  Croy. 

Philibert  de  Vere. 

Charles,  King  of  Caftille, 

Emperor ,  V th  of  the  Name , 
and  Sovereign  of  the  Order. 

Knights. 

Francis  I.  King  /France. 

Ferdinand  I.  Emperor  of  the  Romans. 
Frederick,  Count  Palatine,  &c. 

John  /  Brandebourg,  Vth  of  the  Name . 
Guy  de  la  Baume. 

Floier  of  Mansfeldt. 

Lauren rius  de  Gorevod. 

Philip  de  Croy. 

James  de  Gavre. 

Anthony  de  Croy. 

Anthony  de  Lalain. 

Charles  de  Lannoy. 

Adolphus  /'Burgundy. 

Philibert  of  Chalon. 

Felix  /  Werdenbergh. 

Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal. 

Lou  is,  King  /Hungary. 

Michael  of  Wolkenftein. 

Maximilian  of  Hornes. 

William  of  Ribaupierre. 

James  II.  Baron  of  Trazegnies,  Ific, 

John  de  Waffenaer. 

Maximilian  of  Berghes. 

Francis  de  Miluen. 

John  Earl  /Egmont,  &c. 

Fradriquez  /  Toledo. 

Diego  Lopez  de  Pacheco. 

Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoca< 

Inigo  de  Velafco. 

Alvaro  de  Zuniga. 

Antonio  Manriqucs  de  Lara* 

Fernandez  Remontfolck. 

Peter  Anthony  Sanfeverino. 

Fadriques  Hcnriqucz  de  Cabrera. 

Alvaro  Perez  Oforio. 

Christian  II.  King /Denmark. 

S 1  c  1  smond  I.  King  of  Poland. 

James  of  Luxembourg. 

Adrian  de  Croy. 

James  III.  King /Portugal. 

James  V.  King  /'Scotland. 

Fernandez  d* Arragon. 

Pedro  Hernandez  de  Velafco. 

Philip,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 

Warrior. 

George,  Duke  /  Saxony. 

Bertrand  de  la  Cucva. 

Andrew  Doria, 

Philip  /  Auftria. 

Renaud  dc  Brederodc, 

Fcrrantc  Gonzaga. 

Nicholas  Count  of  Salms. 

Claudius  de  la  Baumc. 

Anthony  dc  Berghes. 

John  dc  Hennin. 

Charles  fccond ,  Earl  /  Lalain, 

Louis  of  Flanders. 

George  Schcnck. 

Philip  dc  Lannoy. 

Philip  dc  Lannoy,  Lord  /Molcmbais,  (fic 
Alphonfo  d* Avalos  Aquino, 

Francilco  de  Zuniga. 

Maximilian  d*Egmont. 

Renatus  de  ChMon. 

Maxim  i  m  an,  Emperor  of  the  Romans. 
Inigo  Lopez  dc  Mendofa,  ipc, 

8  Y 
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I  ernandez  Alvares  of  Toledo. 

Cofme  <?/'  IVIcdicis. 

Albert,  Dufa  of  Bavaria. 

•  Emanuel  Phi libert, Duke  of Savoy, &c. 
Octavio  Farnese. 

Manrique  de  Lara. 

Frederick,  Count  0/Furftemberg. 

Philip  de  Lannoy. 

Joachim  de  Rye. 

Pontus  de  Lalain. 

La  moral.  Count  of  Egmont. 

Claudius  de  Vergy. 

James  de  Ligne,- 
Philip  de  Lalain. 

Maximilian  0/ Burgundy. 

Peter  Erneft,  Count  of  Mans  felt. 

John  de  Ligne. 

Peter  de  Verchin. 

4 

.  John  de  Lannoy. 

Pedro  Fernandez  de  Cordoua,  &c. 

Philip  II.  King  of  Caftille,  &c.  fixtb 
Chiefs  and  Sovereign  of  the  Order. 

Knights. 

Henry  the  Younger,  Duke  0/Brunfwick,  &V. 
Ferdinand,  Archduke  0/ Aullria. 

Philip  de  Croy. 

Goncale  Fernandez  de  Cordoua. 

Charles  0/ Aullria. 

Louis  Henriquez  de  Cabrera. 

Alonfo  of  Arragon. 

Charles  of  Berlaymont. 

Philip  de  Stavele. 

Charles  de  Brimeu. 

Philip  de  Montmorency,  a  Frenchman. 

John  de  Berges. 

William  of  Nallau. 

John  of  Montmorency,  a  Frenchman, 

John  Count  of  Oollfrifeland,  &c. 

Vladiflas,  Baron  of  Bernfeyn. 

Ferdinand  Francis  d’Avalos  d’Aquino, 
Anthony  Maria  Doria. 

Slor^a,  Count  of  Santa  Flora,  &c. 

Francis  II.  King  of  France. 

Guido  Baldo  de  Montfeltro  de  la  Rouere. 
Mark  Anthony  Colonna. 

Philip  of  Montmorency,  a  Frenchman. 
Baudouin  de  Lannoy. 

William  de  Croy. 

Florent  de  Montmorency,  a  Frenchman. 
Philip,  Count  of  Ligne. 

Charles  of  Lannoy. 

Anthony  de  Lalain. 

Joachim  Baron  of  Ncuhaus. 

Charles  IX.  King  of  France. 

John  of  Aufhia. 

Erich  Duke  0/Brunfwick. 

Rodolpiius  II,  Emperor  of  the  Romans. 
John  Duke  c/Braganfa. 

Anthony  Perez  de  Gufman,  and  Bueno. 
Philip  of  Aullria. 

C  h  a  ri.es  Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy. 

Louis  Henriquez  de  Cabrera. 

I. on  is  dc  la  Cerda. 

Charles,  Archduke  of  A u firm. 

William,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine. 
Franc ifeo  de  Mcdicis. 

Alexander  Farncfc. 

Francifco  Maria  FcJtrio  dc  la  Roiierc. 
Vcfpafian  Gonzaga  Colonna. 

Don  Carlos  d* Arragon. 

Diego  Fernandez  dc  Cordoua. 

Horatio  Caetano. 

Vincent  Gonzaga. 

Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza. 

John  Fernandez  Pacheco  dc  Acugna. 
Matthias,  Emperor  of  the  Romans. 
Ferdinand,  Empty  or  of  the  Romans, 
Sigifmond  Baton. 

Pedro  de  Mcdicis. 

William  Urlin  de  Rofcmbcrg.  . 

Leonard  dc  liarradi.  I 
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Horatio  de  Lannoy. 

Marcus  de  Rye. 

Maximilian,  Count  of  OoftfrifeJand  ft 
Charles  of  Ligne.  5  c' 

Florent  de  Berlaymont. 

Philip  d’Egmont. 

Emanuel  Philibert  de  Lalain. 

Robert  de  MeJun,  a  Frenchman. 

Alonfo  Felice  d* Avalos, 

Francis  de  Vergy. 

Francifco  Santapau. 

John  d’Ayfburg. 

Philip  III.  King  of  Caftille,  &c.  fve)rh 
Chief,  and  Sovereign  of  the  Order.  * 

Knights. 

Albert,  Archduke  of  Auflria. 

•  Louis  Henriquez  de  Cabrera. 

Ferrante  Gonzaga. 

John  de  la  Cerda. 

Anthony  Alvarez  de  Toledo. 

Charles  Philip  de  Croy. 

Charles  Philip  de  Croy,  Marquifs  d’Havn' 

Philip  de.Crciy.  . 

Philip  William  of  Naffau. 

Lamoral,  Count  and  Prince  of  Ligne. 
Charles  d’Egmont. 

Charles  de  Vergy. 

Pedro  Caetano. 

S 1  g  1  sm  on  d  III.  King  of  Poland. 

Ranucio  Famelc. 

Diego  Henriquez  de  Gufman. 
Maximilian,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  1 
Hermand  Count  de  Berg, 

Don  Carlos  d* Arragon. 

Ambrofe  Spinola. 

C/esar  d’Este. 

Alexander  Pico. 

Camillo  Caracciolo. 

Matheo  de  Capaca. 

Manpio  Colonna. 

Inigo  d’ Avalos  d* Aquino. 

Virgino  Urfini. 

Louis  Caraffa  de  Marra. 

Andrea  Mattheo  Aquaviva. 

Fabricio  of  Braci  forte. 

Anthony  of  Moncada  and  Arragon. 

John  Andrew  Doria. 

Pedro  Telles  Giron. 

John  of  Arragon. 

Alonzo  Diego  Lopez  of  Zuniga,  aiitlSoto- 
mayor. 

Francifco  Colonna. 

Rodrigo  Ponce  of  Leon. 

Francifco  Gonzaga. 

Frcderico  Landi. 

Georce  Louis,  Landgrave  of  Leuchtcm- 
bergh. 

Paul  Sixtus  Trauthfon. 

Philip  of  Aullria. 

Charles  of  Longucval,  a  Frenchman. 
Frederick,  Count  of  Burgh. 

Charles  Emanuel  of  Gorrevod. 

Anthony  de  Lalain. 

John  de  Croy. 

Manuel  Alonzo  Perez  dc  Gufmand. 

Claudis  de  Vergy. 

Wolfgang  W i l l i a m ,  Count  Palatine  cf 

the  Rhine.  ^ 

W  i.  a  d  1  s  1.  u  s  S  i  c  i s  m  0  n  d  ,  King  of  Poland 

and  Sweden. 

Pll  JI.IR  ERT  d’Eflc. 
lJauIo  Sangro. 

Philip  d'Arfchot. 

Charles  Alexander  dc  Croy. 

Criftophcr  de  Rycz,  dc  la  Palu. 

W  rati  (las,  Count  0/Eurftemberg, 

John  of  Oollfrifeland,  Gfr. 

John  Ordcrick,  Prince  of  Eggcmbcig. 
Sdenco  Adalberto  Poppel.  . 

lohn  George,  Prince  of  HolicnzoUcm.  | 

Philip  IV.  King  of  Caftille,  etghdf^\  , 
and  Sovereign  Chief  of  the 
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Knichts. 

Francifco  Diego  Lopez  de  Zenuga,  and 
Sotomayor. 

Charles  of  Lalain. 
prancis  Thomas  Doyfday. 

Louis  of  Velafco. 

William  of  Melun. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Troppan,  &c. 

Leonard  Elfrid,  Count  of  Meggaw. 

Charles  of  Auftria. 

Francis  Chriftopher  KevenhuIIer. 

Philip  of  Rubempre. 

Alexander  of  Bournonville. 

Alexander,  Prince  <?/Chimay. 

Honor  a  to  Grimaldi  II.  Prince  of  Mo¬ 
naco. 

Paul  Savello. 

Fabricio  Carafa. 

Francifco  Marino  Caracciolo.. 

FerdinaK'd  Ernest,  Emperor  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans. 

Leopold,  Archduke  of  Auftria. 

Albert  Wencefias  Eufebe. 

John,  Count  of  Naflau. 

Alonzo  Fernandez  de  Cordoua,  &c. 

George  Louis,  Count  of  Schwartzemberg. 
Tiberio  Vincenzo. 

Maximilian,  Count  of  St.  Aldegondc. 

John  of  Montmorency,  a  Frenchman. 
Maximilian  II.  <?/Hennin,  Count  of  Boflu. 
Tiberio  Carafa. 

Rambauld,  Count  of  C ollalto. 

John  James,  Count  of  Bronkhaft. 

Erneft,  Count  of  Ifemberg. 

Oftavio  Vifconti. 

Louis  of  Arragon. 

Albert  de  Ligne. 

Otho  Henry  Fuger. 

Charles  of  Harath. 

Nicolas,  Count  of  Hefterhazi. 

|  Philip  Spinola. 

Godfrey-I-Ienry,  Count  of  Papenhcim. 

Adam,  Count  of  Waldftein. 

John  Baptifta  de  Capoua.  . 

Paul  de  Sangro. 

Heftor  Ravachier. 

Claude  de  Lannoy. 

Balthasar  Charles,  Dominick  of 
Auftria,  Prince  of  Spain. 

Francis  D’Este. 

John  Casimir,  King  of  Poland. 

S'frid  Chriftopher,  Baron  of  Premier. 

William,  A'larquis  of  Baden. 

Francis  Maria  Caraffa. 

Charles  Tuco. 

Balthafar  Philip,  of  GancL 
William,  Count  of  Salviati. 

Wcncdlas  Enfebc  PoppcI. 

Antony  Udalrick,  Prince  of  Eggcmbcrg. 

Henry  Schlich. 

Odlavio  Picolomii  i . 

Jjancifco,  Marqm  j  cf  Alcarctto. 

,£Rdinand  Charles,  At 

ftria. 


Archduke  of  Au- 


5".‘|P  rr.-mcis,  Duke  e/Arcmberg. 
hignmond  Louis  Elfrcd. 

Lugcnius  of  ITennin. 

*  "“P  Francis  Charles,  of  Croy. 

J-Jai»d»us  Lamoral. 

L"1'!'  tie  Croy. 
hultachius  dc  Croy 
”corge  Adam  Borzita. 

■ 0 1,1  Louis,  Count  of  Naflau. 

John  Alphonflis  Pimentel. 

Nicolas  Maria  de  Gufman. 

P  G°  Lopez  Pacheco. 

Pnu'i  Pa|fi.N  D>  K'n^  °t  Hungary. 

Wiclmrd. 

^gifniond  S  fond  rati, 
partes  Albeit. 

0  ln  Adolphus,  Count  of  Schwartzemberg. 
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Diego  of  Arragon. 

Louis  William,  of  Moncada.' 

PpRhine WlLLIAMa  Count  PAatin  bf  the 

John  Francis  Thrautfbn. 

Marc-Antony  Colonna. 

Francifco  Filomarino. 

John  Maximilian,  Count  of  Lamberg. 

■Leopold  Ignatius,  Emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans.  J 

Louis  Ignatius  Fernandez  de  Cordoua. 
Manuel  Lopez  de  Zuniga. 

Bernard  Ignatius  Barzita. 

Maximilian,  Count  of  Waldvein 
John  Chriftopher,  Count  of  Puechaim. 
Hannibal,  Marquis  of  Gonzagua. 

Charles  D’Este. 

Nicolas  Ludovifio. 

John  Ferdinand,  Count  of  Pozzia 
Philip  Emanuel  de  Croy 
Julius  Savelli. 

Fabricio  Pignatello. 

Francis  Caetano. 

France  Defiratus,  Prince  of  Naflau. 

John  Bap  tilt  Borghcfe. 

Fiancis,  Count  of  Vefieleny. 

Francis  Euftbius,  Count  of  Pcttin 

George  Louis,  Count  of  Sinzendorff. 

John  of  Rothal. 

Si.cisMOND  Francis,  Archduke  oj  Auftria. 
Nicolas  Lfdrin.  -  J 

Walter  of  L.eflie. 

Charles  II.  King  of  Caftille,  ninth  Chief 
and  Sovereign  of  the  Order. 

Knights. 

Francis  Albert,  Count  of  Harrach. 

Philip  Hippolite  Charles  Spinola. 

Bruay,  Baron  D’Andle. 

Philip  Caetano. 

Theodore  Trivulce. 

Charles,  Baron  of  Battcville. 

Raymond,  Count  of  Montecuculi, 

Manuel  Zarmento. 

Michael  Karibut  Wiesnowiski,  Kim 
of  Poland.  6 

Charles  of  Baufremont. 

John  Francis  de  Ja  Cerda. 

Pedro  of  Portugal. 

Diego  of  Arragon. 

David  Ungnard. 

John  Hartwich. 

Philip,  Count  of  Egmont. 

Ferdinand  Jofeph  de  Croy. 

Laurcntius  Onuphrc  Colonna. 

Fabricio  Caraffa. 

Mathco  Barbcrini. 

John  Baptift  Ludovifio. 

I  hcobaldo.  Marquis  of  Vifconti. 

Alphonfus  d* Avalos. 

The  Count  of  Died  rich  tein. 

Alexander,  Prince  of  Bournonville. 

John  of  Velafco. 

Albert,  Count  of  Zinzcndorf. 

Charles  of  Lorrain. 

John  Hubert. 

Leopold  Ignatius,  Count  of  Konigfcg. 

Charles  Ferdinand,  Count  of  Walltcin. 
Alexander,  Prince  of  Parm a. 

Erneft  Ferdinand  dc  Croy. 

Antonio  of  Toledo. 

Pedro  Nunez. 

Fabricius  d *  Arragon. 

Antonio,  Count  of  Trotco. 

Eugene,  of  Montmorency,  a  Frenchman. 

John  Charles  dc  Battevillc. 

Otho  I-Icnry  d* Alcarctto. 

Charles  II.  Duke  of  Lorrain  and  Bar. 

Charles,  Count  of  Boromco. 

Ccfar,  Marquis  of  Vifconti. 

Charles  of  Arragon. 

Charles  Eugene  of  Arcmbcrg. 

Joachim  Ernest,  Duke  <?/Holftein. 

Fabricio 
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Faforicio  of  Arragon. 

Conrad  Balthafard,  Count  of  Starenbergh. 

_ _ Caraffa,  Duke  of  MataJone. 

Sigifmond,  Count  of  Diedrichtein. 

Paul,  Count  of  Hefterhazi. 

Oiflave  de  Legne. 

_ . _ Prince  de  Pietra  Perfia. 

Erneft  Rutger,  Count  of  Starenbergh. 

Henry  de  Melun.  . 

_ Carafa,  Prince  of  Belvcder. 

Henry  Louis,  Prince  of  Ligne. 

Philip  Charles  Francis  d’Arfcot. 

Henry,  Count  of  Mansfelt. 

Joseph,  Archduke  of  Auftria,  King  of  Hun¬ 
gary. 

Francis  Lopez  Pacheco  d’ Acuna# 

James  Gomez  Sarmiento. 

. — - of  Guevara. 

of  Cordoua. 

_ _ of  Barberini.  . 

Eugene  Louis  of  Bergh. 

Liouis,  Count  of  Egmont. 

Eugene  Alexander,  Prince  de  la  Tour  Taxis. 

Ferdinand  Gallon  Lamoral  de  Croy. 

Philip  de  Hennin. 

Francis  Eugene,  Prince  of  Savoy* 
Gothlieo,  Count  of  Windifgratz. 

-  •—  Count  of  Weifenwolf. 

Henry,  Count  of  Staremberg. 

— * _ -  Count  of  Rolenberg. 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Schwartzcnbergh. 

— - - -  Count  Colobrat. 

Francis  Uldcrick,  Count  of  Kinfky. 

- Count  of  Sorgor. 

Count  of  Kaunitz# 


the  Moors ,  purfued  them  fo  warmly,  that  thev  evn  1, 
them  at  laft  entirely  from  the  whole  Kingdom  r  , 
ragon.  —  In  procefs  of  Time  the  Order  was  rpfn?  j 

and  inftead  of  the  Badge  they. did  .wear  before  ^ 
Crofs  was  given  them.  >  a  red 


V  *  W  ^  ^  ' ~ 

The  Knights  made  Vows  of  Chaftity,  0f  OhH;„ 
their  Superiors,  of  defending  the  holy  Cath?? 
lurch,  and  to  obferve  the  Statutes  of  the  Or.-/,.* 


the 

and 


Antonio,  Count  Carafa. 

Philip  of  France,  \tb  of  the  Name* 
j prefent  King  of  Spain,  tenth  Chief 

Sovereign  of  the  Order. 

Knights. 

Louis,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Berry. 

Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Albert,  Prince  Electoral  of  Bavaria. 
Louis  Al.  of  Bourbon,  Count  of  Toulouzc. 
Adr.  Maur.  Duke  of  Noaillcs. 

Andrew  d* Avalos,  Prince  of  Montcfarcluo 
John  Jer.  Aquaviva,  of  Arragon. 

Louis  Jofeph,  Duke  ofVe ndome. 

D.  Hel.  T ferclacs,  Count  of  Tilly. 

Louis  Fr.  d’Harcourt. 

N.  Marquis  dc  Lede. 

Louis  Fr.  Duke  of  Boufiers. 

N.  Count  d’ Autcl. 

N.  de  la  Cueva,  Duke  d’Albuquerk. 
James,  Duke  of  Berwick. 

N.  Marquis  de  Bay. 

N.  Prince  Pio. 

N.  Marquis  dc  Crcvccrcur. 

N.  Marquis  dc  Ceva  Grimaldi# 

N.  Marquis  dc  Liftcnois. 

N.  Duke  d’Allri. 

Marquis  de  Beaufrcmont. 

N.  Count  d’EHarc. 


■r  was 


to 

Church,  and  to  obierve  the  Statutes  of  the  Orl 
cannot  find  any.  Hiftory  which  mentions  their  ha-  / 
or  their  Declenfion  ;  whence  one  may  eafily  infer  h 
in  procefs  of  Time  they  were  not  much  regarded’  \ 
that  the  Order  was  extimtt  by  Degrees  ;  notwithfbn  v 
which,  the  Abbot  Ghifiiniani  gives  us  the  Chronn!^S 
of  their  Grand  Matters,  as  far  as  Charles  III.  inclufiy  " 
The  Order  of  the  Lys,  or  Lilly,  was  inttituteL 
the  City  of  Medina  del  Campo ,  in  the  Year  1 ,  ,n  'u 
Henry  III.  of  Caftile ,  elected  King  of  Arragon  in  J 
fame  Year.  It  is  pretended,  that  the  Collar  of  that  G 
der  was  compofed  of  Vafes  full  of  Lillies,  interwove' 
with  Griffins  •,  at  the  End  whereof  hung  a  Medal  wk-- 
was  the  Image  of  the  bleffed  Virgin. — This  Qr}c,  *e 
commonly  called,  in  Spain ,  de  la  Yarra . 

The  Engagement  of  thofe  Knights  was  much  like 
that  of  all  the  others,  viz .  to  defend  the  Catholick  Faith 
to  protect  the -Widows  and  Orphans,  and  to  obey  thc-r 
Superiors. 

We  find  no  Traces  of  the  Habit  of  Ceremony  of  this 

Order ,  nor  of  the  Pope’s  Approbation  j  and  it  has  been 
abolifhed,  like  a  great  Number  of  others,  through  the 
Viciffi tude  of  Time.  0 

Note,  That  from  Spain  I’ll  pafs  into  Portugal,  where  I 
find  feveral  Orders  ttill  fubfifting  in  their  full  Lullre ; 
viz.  thofe  of  Avis ,  of  St.  James ,  of  Mont  A,  of 
Chrift ,  &c. 

The  Order  of  Avis,  was  inttituted  in  n4y,  by./'. 
phonfis  Henriquez ,  King  of  Portugal ,  in  Gratitude  for 
the  feafonablc  Succours,  which  Don  Ferdinand  Mcntyn 
brought  then  to  him,  at  the  famous  Siege  of  Lifion. 

This  military  Order  was  inttituted  under  the  Protection 
of  the  Virgin  Mary ,  and  Monteyro  was  made  Grand 
Matter  thereof  by  the  King  ;  who  gave  the  Knights  the 
Cattle  of  Mafra ,  which  was  under  the  City,  and  of 
which  they  had  render’d  themfelves  Makers  during  the 
Siege,  becaufe  that  Expedition  cauttd  the  Surrender  of 
the  Place,  and  the  Dei  eat  of  more  than  200,000  Moors* 
In  the  following  Expeditions,  they  always  accompanied 
the  King,  and  a&ed  always  their  Part  in  the  moft  peri¬ 
lous  Enterprizes.  A  Knight  of  this  Order  called  Gerard, 
with  the  Soldiers  under  his  Command,  furpriled  in  the 
Night-time  the  Ccntry  of  the  Gate  of  A nor  a,  cut  the 
Throats  of  the  whole  Corps  de  Guard,  and  put  the 
whole  Garrifon  to  the  Sword.  The  Kina  Rave  himthc 


Government  of  that  City,  and  commanded  that  tlu*  Or  at 
fhoultl  be  called  the  Knights  of  bxira.  He  alii)  pie 

_  A  1  «  «  r  I  A'  1  1 


h  the 


fented  Gonfales  de  Vegas,  lbcond  Grand  Matter,  wit 
royal  Palace  of  the  City,  the  old  'lower,  the  Farms  anti 
Vineyards  which  were  under  the  Place v  togethei  wan 
the  royal  Palace  lie  had  in  the  City  or  Fort o\  fw 'f  C 
of  the  Borough  of  Syr/gio,  and  of  the  Fortrdsoi 

with  the  Domains  depending  thereon. 

In  this  City  the  Knights  ellablilhed  tlieir  Rcfidcnc 

in  the  Royal  Palace  near  the  Church  of  St.  M'™;* 
Archangel ,  and  lived  under  the  Rule  0  c.  a-  »  . 
.  .  and  very  laudable  Intticutes  5  according  to  .  . 

Note,  That  there  were  feveral  other  Orders  in  Spain,  madc  Vows  of  Chaftity,  Obedience,  and  toiUl  n  ■ 

which  are,  at  prefent,  either  cxcinft,  or  entirely  dif-  Catholick  Religion  againtt  the  Moors.  Auto. «y  >  ‘  ‘  ; 

regarded,  as  thole  of  the  Lys,  and  ot  St.  Saviour,  in  jn  XDeJeription  of  Portugal ,  pretends  that  in  ^  , 
Arragon,  &c.  1 1 64,  they  obtained  a  Confirmation  ol  t  it  1 

The  Order  of  Sr.  Saviour,  in  Arragon,  was  inttituted  Sec. 
by  Alphonfus  I.  in  the  Year  1 1 18.  That  Prince  wanting 
to  reward  the  Meric  and  Courage  of  the  French  and  Spa- 

nifh  Lords,  who  had  helped  him  to  expel  the  Moors  ones,  Miles  diUa.u  fro®.  d* 

Sy  I ihould  wear,  on  a  white  Habit,  an  Image,  or  Re-  don  was  very  advantageous.  -1 Kllicllt!  of ; 
preientauon  as  of  God  the  Father,  m  a  Papal  Drefii.with  ^  Roderk  Mmin  it  S,M  am|  dud 

a  AllerwaT'the  Order  having  increafed,  and  been  Mailer  and  Knights  went  to  vdit  thc^l  ‘U1  bale,  W 

^  SI  iST^od  Omen,  and  therefore  called  the  ^ 


Mean  while  the  Chriftians  extending  their  ! 

and  more,  and  confining  the  Moors  ivah 
ones,  |t  was  propofed  to  the  Couito' IP  ^  V,,, * 


advantageous. -Tln.t  Cal 

180,  by  King  Alphonfus  to  c .  t|ic6fir.ind 

A*  siiltun  has  wrote,  tlitit 


in  the  Year  iiuw,  — o  ,  *  .  - 

EvQra .  liodcric  Mendez  de  S iha  has  wrot , 
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,  which  fignifies  Bird.  They  built  a  CafHe  upon  it, 
^  \vejj  fortified,  which  ferv’d  them  for  their  own 
very^on  Habitation,  and  had  other  Houfes  built  for  the 
f  habitants.  All  'thofe  Edifices  being  perfe&ed  in  1 1 84, 
the  Fortrefs  efteem’d  impregnable,  the  Grand  Ma- 
f  _  and  the  Knights  went  to  Jive  in  it.  The  Liberality 
c  rKp  Kin^s,  which  they  had  well  deferved,  did  not 
a  «  there.  °  Sancbo  I.  added,  befides,  to -that  Gift,  the 
Tmver  0 f  Alcan  den,  and  the  Cattles  of  Algedrin  and  Gi - 
1 .  which  was  confirmed  by  Alphonfus  II.  third  King 
'  Portugal  Pope  Innocent  III.  confirmed  like  wife  the 
Statutes  of  the  Order  in  1204,  and  took  if  under  the 

Protection  of  the  holy  See.  *  . 

It  is  certain,  that  at  that  Time  the  military  Orders  in 

„-}l  did  not  wear  Crofles  on  their  Habits  as  did 

hofe  of  the  Holy  Land ,  but  were  only  cloathed  in  white ; 

\  which  Jofefb  of  Michaelis  has  given  us  a  Reprefenta- 

?•  o  which  is  much  like  the  ancient  Habits  of  the  Ro- 

’  and  where  the  Knight  holds  in  his  Hand  a  Flag 

charged  with  a  Crofs  gules.  They  have  been  a  long 

while  cloathed  in  that  Manner,  in  the  Armies,  without 

Lno-  diftinguifhed  from  other  Soldiers,  but  by  a  Sack ; 

till  at  laft,  they  took  a  Cloth  Cloak,  where  there  was 

on* the  left  Side  a  green  Crofs  fiowerdelifed  at  the  four 

Extremities,  and  bordered  with  a  gold  Thread.  They 

were  alfo  permitted  to  wear  at  their  Neck  a  gold  Crofs 

of  the  fame  Figure,  even  with  black  Cloaths  out  of 

their  Afltmblics  :  They  ufed  to  join  the  Knights  of  Ca- 

latma,—Jofeph  of  Michaelis  was  of  Opinidn,  that  when 

Don  Pedro  of  Portugal  gained  the  memorable  Vi&ory  of 

Jcahretta,  to  which  the  Knights  contributed  much,  he 

feparated  them  from  the  Order  of  Calalrava ,  as  a  Kind 

of  Reward  5  and  gave  them  for  Arms -a  Crofs  gules, 

with  two  Eagles,  one  before  the  other.  Father  Mendo 

relates,  that  that  Crofs  was  given  them  by  Don  Juan 

King  of  Portugal,  who  feparated  them  afterwards  from 

the  Order  of  Calatrava ;  and  that  they  received  it  from 

Pope  Boniface  IX.  which  is  the  more  likely,  becaufe 

that  King  and  Pope  were  Contemporaries. 

In  1580,  this  Order  was  fubmitted  to  the  Spanijh 

Domination,  together  with  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Por- 

tqal \  but  in  1649  they  re-entered  together,  under  that 

of  the  Kings  of  Portugal. 

With  regard  to  the  Grand  Maflers,  all  we  know  of 
them  is,  that  they  were  Eledlive  as  far  as  the  twentieth, 
and  at  the  Nomination  of  the  general  Chapters.  We  do 
not  know  precifely  the  Time.  Afterwards  fix  Princes 
of  the  Blood  were  rifen  to  that  eminent  Poll  by  apofto- 
Jical  Authority,'  till  King  John  III.  appropriated  it  to 
liimfelf ;  whence  it  has  been  fince  infeparably  annexed  to 
the  Crown. 

The  Order  of  St.  Jambs,  in  Portugal ,  is  nothing  clfe 
but  a  Branch  of  the  fame  Order  in  Spain :  For  the 
Kings  of  Cafiille  and  Portugal  having  each  their  parti¬ 
cular  Interetts,  which  divided  them,  the  Portuguefe 
Knights  of  St.  James,  were  obliged  likewife  to  feparate 
diemfdvcs  from  the  Spanijh. 

That  Separation  was  made  under  Dennis  of  Portugal, 
who  carried  his  Knights  along  with  him  again  ft  the 
Moors  \  and  becaufe  they  were  grown  very  rich,  and  very 
powerful  in  his  Kingdom,  he  judged  proper  to  fubftradt 
them  from  the  Obedience  of  the  Grand  Mailers  of  Ca - 
Mb*  and  gave  them  John  Fernandez  for  their  Grand 
Mailer  in  Portugal ;  after  he  Had  obtained  Leave  fo  to 
du,  from  the  Popes  Nicholas  IV.  and  Martin  V. 

They  are  cloathed  like  the  Spanijh  Knights  of  St. 
"jam,  vi/..  in  white  ;  all  the  Difference  is,  that  they 
wear  a  gold  Thread  along  their  red  Crofs  :  They  Jive, 
likewife,  in  the  lame  Manner,  and  follow  the  fame  In- 

Hl  tlltCS. 

Ever  fince  their  Separation  they  have  always  eledicd 
j  r  ^rMd  Mutters,  who  firfi:  refilled  at  Jlcazar  ;  but 
they  removed  afterwards  to  Valme.la ,  into  the  Convent 
°1  the  Rcligunj.; ;  'They  pofftfs  lixty  Commandcries, 
'v  ^  together  bring  a  yearly  Revenue  of  a  hundred  and 
twnuy  thouland  Ducats, 

.  _  fhc  Dignity  of  Grand  Mailer  was  annexed  to 

il^,flIWl1  by  King  John  JlFand  in  the  Year  1580, 

tli  r .  t0  ^?c  ^nKs  °f  Cafiille  ;  but  in  the  Year  1640, 
a  own  ol  Portugal  being  rdlorcd  to  its  Rights,  the 

returned  likewife  to  the  Obedience  of  their 

>oi..  ir. 
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Kings,  who  ever  fince  have  always  had  the  Direction  of 
the  Order. 

The  Order  of  Christ,  was  inftituted  in  1317,  by 
Denis  King  of  Portugal ,  who  fent  at  that  Time  Don 
Juan  Lorenzo  in  Em  batty  to  Rome,  for  the  Approba¬ 
tion  of  Pope  John  XX.  which  he  obtained  by  a  Bull  of 
the  14th  of  March  1319. 

The  Badge  of  the  Order  is  a  patriarchal  Crofs,  Gules 
bordered  Or,  in  the  Middle  whereof  is  another  whine 
Crofs,  which  they  wear  round  their  Neck,  and  on  the 
Left  Side  of  their  Mantle.  1 

The  Foundations  of  that  Order  were  eftablilhed  on  the 
Revenues  of  the  unhappy  Templars.  The  King  marked 
at  firft  their  Refidence  at  Caftro  Marino ,  in  the  Algarves, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Cattle  of  Thamar  near  Sant  area . 
In  Procefs  of  Time  they  obtained  Gift  el  -Blanco,  LongrOna > 
Jlmorinl ,  and  feveral  other  Places  and  Fortreffes. 

Their  firft  Grand  Matter  was  Cities  Martinez .  They 
made  the  three  folemn  Vows  of  the  Rule  of  Citeaux ,  and 
could  pofiefs  nothing  in  proper.  But  Alexander  VI.  ex¬ 
empted  them  of  that  Rule,  and  permitted  them  to  marry, 
and  to  difpofe  of  their  Eftates  by  Teftament,  on  Condi¬ 
tion  to  give  a  Third  of  their  Revenues  to  the  Houle  of 
fChamar. 

In  the  Year  1432,  Don  Edward  obtained  from  the 
Pope  the  Direction  of  the  Order,  and  the  Tithes  from  all 
their  Revenues,  In  1449*  ^r*  Don  Henry  reformed  the 
Order  with  the  Confent  of  Pope  Eugcnins  IV.  Alphonfe  V. 
gave  them  the  ecclefiaftical  Revenues  which  were  in  iris 
Dominions  beyond  Sea;  and  Pope  Callixt  III.  confirmed 
that  Donation. 

The  Grand  Matter  Emanuel,  who  tticceeded  John  II.  to 
the  Throne  of  Portugal,  under  the  Name  of  Emanuel  I. 
increafed  much  this  Order ;  for  .-  after  he  had  conquered 
feveral  Provinces  in  the  Eaft,  •  with  the  Aftiftance  of  his 
Knights,  he  gave  them  feveral  Commanderies,  thirty 
whereof  were  for  thofe  who  lived  in  Africa,  for  the  De¬ 
fence  of  the.  Places  they  had  conquered.  The  fame 
-  Prince  afiembled  feveral  general  Chapters,  to  reform  di¬ 
vers  Abufes  which  had  crept  into  the  Order . 

This  Order  poffefles  more  than  450  Commanderies, 
which  bring,  above  j  00,000/.  Sterling  of  Revenue  :  To 
which  no  Body  can  pretend,  unlefs  he  lias  fought  three 
Years  againft  the  Infidels.  There  are  among  theft 
Knights  Commanders,  Grand  Crolfcs,  Simple  Knights, 
and  Prietts,  who  refide  in  the  Houfe  oflhamar. 

There  have  been  twelve  Grand  Matters  of  the  Order 
of  Christ,  till  the  Time  of  King  John  III.  to  whom  Pope 
Adrian  VI.  granted  the  Adminiftration  thereof,,  in  the 
Year  1522  ;  and  Julius  III,  in  1550,  united  forever  the 
Grand  Matterfiiip,  and  that  of  the  Order  of  Avis  to  the 
Crown  of  Portugal 

The  Habit  of  Ceremony  of  thefe  Knights  confifts  in 
a  large  Gown  of  white  Stuff,  fattened  round  the  Neck 
with  two  white  Strings,  hanging  down  to  the  Ground  ; 
and  they  wear  on  their  Brcaft  the  Crofs  of  the  Order . 

Note,  That  here  follows  a  Chronological  Succeffion  of  the 
Grand  Maftcrs  of  the  Order  of  Chrifl.  The  firft  Co¬ 
lumn  contains  the  Number  of  Grand  Matters,  the 
fecond  the  Years  of  Chrill,  the  third  their  rcfpeiftivc 
Names,  &c.  the  fourth  their  Years  of  Matterfiiip. 

Chronological  Succession  of  the  Grand  Matters  of 

the  Order  of  Christ,  in  Portugal. 


3 

4 


5 

6 


1318 


1321 


7 


8 


1326 
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1 3  44 

1356 


*373 


1419 

8  Z 


D.  Gil  lbs  Martinez,  buried  at 
our  Lady  of  I'hamar. 

D.  John  Lorenzo,  Embafiador  at 
Rome  for  the  Confirmation  of  the 
Order. 

D.  Martin  Gonzalez  Lb  it  a  no. 

D.  Stephen  Gonzalez  Leitano, 
Don  Martin's  Brother. 

D.  Roderic  Anez,  abdicated. 

D.  Nunno  Rodriquez,  under  whom 
the  Order  was  transferred  fro mCaftro 
Marino  to  1‘hamar  in  1366. 

D.  Lopez  Diaz,  Nephew  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  Wile  of  King  D.  Ferdi¬ 
nand. 

The  Infant  Don  Uenrv,  Son  of  King 


3 


5 
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9 
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1  n 


6 


Don 
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4  6 


io 


I  *5 


1 1 


1485 


37 


12  1522 


14 

15 


1557 

i578 

158° 


3° 

21 


18 


16  i59s 


17 


1621 


18  1640 


23 

*9 

16 


1!  Don  Juan,  a  great  Benefador  to  the  j 

I  Order .  I 

ia6o  1  The  Infant  Don  Ferdinand,  Son  of  ' 

4  King  Don  Edward.  '  ,  T  10 

10  1  1470  D.  Diecue,  Duke  of  Vifco,  the  In- 

fant’s  Son.  r  „  15 

14S5  D.  Emanuel,  Son  of  the  Infant  Don 

Ferdinand ,  Duke,  afterwards  King, 
a  o-reat  Benefador  to  the  Order.  j  37 
, o  1522  D.  John  III.  peipetual  Adminiftrator, 

5  with  his  Succeffors,  by  a  Bull  of  the 

Pope.  I  3 0 

I2  1457  I  D.  Sebastian,  King.  21 

x„8  D.  Henry,  Son  of  King  Emanuel,  a 

*4  r'  r  1  2 

Cardinal. 

i  cSo  D.  Philip  II.  King  of  Spain  and  For- 

tugal.  .  18 

j6  1598  D.  Philip  III.  King  of  and 

Portugal.  2  3 

j 62 1  D.  Philip  IV.  King  of  S/xw*  and  Pur 

tugal-  v.  19 

18  1640  D.  John  IV.  Duke  of  Bragtuift,  King 

of  Portugal.  1 

xq  16156  D.  Alphonse  IV.  Son  of  D.  John  de- 

pofed.  1 1 

20  1667  D.  Peter,  Alphonfe'%  Brother.  4° 

21  1707  D.  John  V.  the  prcfent  King  of  P«r- 

tugal ,  one  of  the  molt  judicious, 

and  moft  excellent  Princes  of  the 
Age. 

A's/e,  That  there  was  another  Order  in  Portugal,  called 
the  Order  of  the  Wing  of  St.  Michael,  inft.tuted  by 
King  Alpbonfe,  in  the  Year  1171*  111  Memory  of  a 
fisnal  Viftory  he  gained  over  Abbarat  aMoonlhKing 
of  Seville,  in  the  Plain  of  Santarene.  I  Ie  gave  the 
Knights  for  Badge  of  their  Order  a  red  Ciols,  m 
Form  of  a  Sabre,  and  red  Lillies  on  a  white  Habi  , 
with  this  Motto,  ghtis  ut  Dens  ?  Who  is  like  God. 
The  Mark  they  wore  on  their  white  Mantle,  was  a 
Wing  Purple,  within  a  Circle  of  Gold  Rays,  ^  htfe 
Knights  followed  the  Rule  of  Citeaux,  and  vowed  p 
defend  the  Widows  and  Orphans,  and  to  defend  the 
Catholick  Church.  We  do  not  hnd  that  their  Order 
had  been  confirmed  by  any  Pope  ;  but :  no  Body  could 
be  admitted  into  it,  without  Proofs  of  Nobility.  At 
laff,  Time  which  deftroys  all  i  lungs,  has  alio  extin- 

gui  filed  this  Order. 

Note  alfo.  That  from  Portugal  I’ll  pafs  into  Savoy, 
1  T»n  c-.i  of  Sr.  Maurice,  and  ot.  Lci- 


19 


20 

21 


1656 

1667 

170  7 


1 1 

40 


Note  alfo.  That  from  Portugal  I  11  pafs 
where  I’ll  find  the  Orders  of  Sc.  Maurice, 
zare,  anti  of  the  Anmmciade. 


The  Order  of  the  Annunciade  was  inflituted  in  Sa¬ 
voy,  in  M-35  or  1362>  by  Amadeus,  called  the  green 
Earl,  bavin  fays,  that  the  Occafion  of  that  Inlbtution 
was  a  Bracelet  woved  in  Form  of  Love-Knots,  which  a 
Lady,  whom  Amadeus  loved,  prefented  to  him  ;  and 
that  byRcafun  thereof,  the  Order  was  firft  called  the 
Order  of  Love-Knots  ;  the  Collar  being  compofed  of 
Jove- Knots,  on  which  were  thefe  four  Letters,  F.  E. 
R  T.  which  fignified  Frapez,  Entrcz,  Rompcte, Tout. 

But  Gmcbenon,  who  has  wrote  the  Hillory  of  Savoy, 
hvs  that  Eavin  was  miflaken  ;  that  the  Order  was  cal¬ 
led -u  firll,  the  Order  of  the  Collar,  becaufe  the  Collar 
was  made  like  that  of  a  Greyhound.  That  far  from 
Amadeus  having  the  Thought  of  making  an  Order  on 
i'u  flight  a  Caule,  as  the  Bracelet  ol  a  Lady,  and  of  put- 
tin,,  »  Device  upon  it,  li.bjcft  to  lo  burlelquc  an  Inter- 
preration  he  only  did  it  thro’  a  Motive  of  a  particular 
Vi  vand  Devotion  he  had  for  the  bleilcd  Virgin,  and  to 
t|,.  Order  of  the  Carlhujians  ;  of  which  he  wants  no  other 
Piuol'  l Hit  the  Foundation  of  the  Charter- lioufe,  ot 
Pierre. -Chat d  in  Bii^y  \  whereby  it  is  enatted,  that 
tlure  null  be  in  that  1  loule  filtcen  Carlhujians,  to  lay 
Mais  every  Day  in  honour  of  the  hie  lied  Virgin,  and 
for  the  Salvation  of  hlteui  Knights  ol  his  Order. 

Others  pretend,  that  the  fame  /Imadeus  VI.  wanting 
to  eternize  the  Memory  of  his  Grandfather  Amadeus  IV 
who  by  Ins  Courage  and  Conduit  _  hived  the  Bland  oi 
Rhodes,  inf l itutec I  in  i.fOo,  l(, on  after  his  Marriage,  t  ie 
Mditm  y  Order  of  the  Annunnnde.  I  hat  the  Collai  he 
o  ive  h'.‘i  Kmj’hif.  w.c»  eompolcd  ol  Love-knots ,  in  which 


were  interwoven  thefe  four  Letters,  F.  E.  R.  T.  Forh\ 
tudo  Ejus  Rhodium  Lenuit.  But  this  Opinion  is  alfo  con" 
tradi&ed  by  the  Proofs  we  have,  that  the  Order  was  no 
at  firft  confecrated  to  the  bleffed  Virgin,  fmee  there  a/ 
found  Reprefen  tations  of  the  Collar  without  Knots,  whe^ 
the  four  Letters  F.  E.  R.  T.  are  written  in .  Got  bid 
Characters,  and  that  the  Knights  having  took  after 
wards  the  bleffed  Virgin  for  their  Protedrefs,  thofc  fou‘ 
Letters  were  wrote  in  Latin  Characters. 

But  however  it  is  certain,  that  Amadeus  V IR  t< 
green  Earl’s  Grandfon,  firft  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  e. 
le&ed  Pope  under  the  Name  of  Felix  V.  at  the  Council 
ol'  Bafil,  confecrated  this  Order  in  1434;  and  called  it 
<The  Order  of  the  Annunciade.  He  caufed  to  be  put 
the  End  of  the  Collar  an  Image,  of  the  bleffed  Virgin 
inftead  of  that  of  St.  Maurice ,  and  changed  the  Love! 
Knots  into  Cordeliers.  He  gave  the  Collar  to  Louis  0f 
Savoy ,  Prince  of  the  Marx  a  ;  and  to  Odo  of  y^Qrj 
Lord  of  Beau  •,  to  John  de  la  Beatime ,  Lord  of  Pafte-fb 
and  Ad  out  revel  j  to  Humhart ,  Lord  of  L  iuars-Sexil  \  to 
Boniface  of  Chalant ,  Marlhal  of  SavOy  •,  and  to  Anthony 
of  GroUe,  his  Counfellors  in  ordinary,  who  all  fWore 
to  obferve  the  Statutes  of  the  Order  digefted  by  that 
Prince. 

Thofe  Statutes  order’d,  among  other  Things,  that  no 
Body  noted  of  Infamy  fhould  be  received  in  the  Order 
That  if  a  Knight  fhould  happen  to  do  fomething  unwor¬ 
thy  of  an  honed  Man,  the  Collar  fhould  be  taken  from 
him.  The  Knights  were  not  permitted  to  enter  another 
Order.  They  were  obliged  to  ferve  the  Dukes  01  Sc- 
voy ,  with  their  Perfons  and  Counfels,  to  defend  the  Ho¬ 
nour  of  thofe  who  were  opprefied ;  to  refer  the  Ded- 
fion  of  all  their  Differences  to  him.  Each  Knight,  at  his 
Death,  was  to  leave  100  Livres  in  the  Hands  of  the  Prior, 
to  be  employ’d  in  the  Reparations  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  the  Order.  While  he  lived,  he  was  to  prefent 
the  Church  with  a  Chalice,  and  all  the  facerdotal  Orna¬ 
ments,  on  which  he  caufed  his  Arms  to  be  embroider’d. 
When  a  Knight  was  dead,  all  the  others  were  imme¬ 
diately  informed  of  it,  and  invited  to  afiift  at  the  Sendee 
faid  for  him  :  Each  was  to  bring  along  with  him  Lur 
Tapers  of  10  Pounds  Weight,  and  two  Servants.  1  hey. 
wore,  on  that  Occafion,  a  white  Habit,  like  the  Car- 
thuftans.  The  Service  over,  they  gave  to  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  as  a  Prcfent,  what  they  had  brought.  Hue 
afterwards  their  white  Habit  was  changed  into  black ; 
and,  at  the  fame  Time,  the  Knights  were  ordered  to  be 
nine  Days  without  wearing  their  Collar,  after  one  of 
them  had  been  buried.  The  Standard,  Arms,  and  the 
whole  Armour  of  the  Deceafed,  is  alfo  hung  in  the 
Church.  Afterwards  the  Knights  affemble  for  the  Elec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Brother  to  fill  the  vacant  Place. 

In  the  Year  1518,  Charles  III.  being  at  Chamber), 
a&uated  by  a  Motive  of  Zeal  and  Devotion,  confecrated 
anew  the  Order  of  the  bleffed  Virgin,  and  reformed  the 
Collar ;  which  he  compofed  of  two  Gold  Branches,  en¬ 
vironed  with  Love-Knots  and  fifteen  Rofes  *,  five  cna- 
i  mcll’d  white,  five  red,  and  five  white  and  red,  mixed 

:  together.  The  Image  of  the  Annunciation  ot  the 
bleffed  Virgin  hangs  at  the  Collar  by  two  Knots, 
called  Fhc  Knots  of  the  Love  of  God  All  tins  Ornament 

together  is  worth  200  Gold  Crowns. 

’  The  Mantle  of  Ceremony  was  of  Crimfon  Silk,  rc. 

.  ing  to  the  Ground,  and  border’ll  with  Goia  ^ovc  ’  "t 
,  and  Rofes,  lined  with  white  Arnioilin,  according 

,  Statutes;  which  notwiihftanding  it  Teems  that  .  *  ■ 

!  tie  was  only  for  the  Chief  of  the  0, da.  »  1  “ 

.  bert  changed  it  blue,  lined  with  white  1  ‘Jli  an 
r  lallly,  under  Charles  Emanuel  it  was  silver. 

r  The  Blazon  of  the  Order  is  Gules  win  .J  Cl 
f  fuch  as  Amadeus  wore  at  the  Siege  ol  KhtM. 

The  new  Statutes  were  fworn  by  the  Hukt  U 
V  who  declared  himfrlf  Chief  and  Sovereign  ol  ill'¬ 
ll  and  by  levcral  other  I’rinecs  ol  Ins  1  loule. 

Note,  That  here  follo^  the  Chronology  cA  ae- 

B  llers  and  Knights  ol' the  Or  da  of  ’Ij.j jji  jKJolui":1 

'•  cording  to  the  Catalogue  ol  Caf»e.  >  ol 

>>  contains  the  Years  of  Cl, rill ,  the  le  o  1  ^tJrs  0f 

the  Giand  Mailers,  Uc.  and  the  thud  Uiui 


Miiftcrihip. 
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ical  Succession  of  the.  Grand  Matters, 
c^°d  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Annunciade.- 
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,  ,,nEus  VI.  Earl  of  Savoy,  called  the 
,;:2 1  A“  n  Earl,  Inftitutor,  first  Chief. ,  W  Sa- 

ff/  the  Order. 

Knights. 

Amadeus,  or  Ame,  £«r/  of  Geneva. 
SyW  0/  Beaujeu  Dombes. 

Hucrh  0/  Chalons,  Baron  and  Sire  o/Arlay. 
Aymon  Geneva,  Z.ori  0/  Authon  W 

L^no/ Vienna  0/ Roland,  andAdmi- 

ral  of  France. 

wij]iam  Grandfon,  Lord  ofS.  Croix. 

William  Chalamont,  Lord  0/Meximieux. 

I  Roland  of  Veifiy. 

Stephen,  Baftard  of  La  Beaume,  Lord  of 
l  Denis  in  Bugey. 

Gafpard  of  Montmayeur,  &c. 

Bark  of  Forax. 

Xhennard  o/Menthon. 

Ame  of  Bonivard. 

Richard  Mufard,  an  Englifhman. 

Amadeus  VII.  called  the  Red,  fecond  Chiefs 
$3  I  and  Sovereign  of  the  Order, 

I  Knights. 

JAymon  of  Chalant,  Lord  of  Fenis,  &V. 
Eudes^/ Vi  liars.  Lord  of  Montillier. 

Hyblet  of  Chalanr,  Lord  of  Chaftiilon. 

John  de  Vernay,  Lord  of  Rochecte. 

Humbert  of  Layrieux. 

Thomas  of  Geneva,  Lord  of  Lnllin. 

Amadeus  VIII.  fir  ft  Duke  of  Savoy,  defied 
^l0  pope,  in  the  Council  of  Bafil,  under  the 
Name  of  Felix  V.  third  Chief  and  Sove¬ 
reign  of  the  Order . 

Kn  I  G  H  TS. 

Louis  of  Savoy,  Prince  of  the  Morsea,  Un¬ 
cle  of  Duke  Amadeus  VIII. ' 

Odo  o/Viilars,  Lord  of  R aux,  &c. 

John  dc  la  Beaume,  Count  of  Montrevcl. 
Humbert  de  Villars-Sexel. 

Boniface  de  Chalaut,  Lord  of  Fenis. 

Anthony  de  Grolase. 

Girard  Ternier. 

John  de  ia  Chambre. 

John  de  Lugny. 

Thomas,  A4arquisofSa.\uce. 

Ame  of  Savoy,  Prince  of  Piedmont. 

John  Panferot  dc  Serraval. 

Gcoffroy  de  Charny. 

Louis  0/Montjoy. 

James  de  Villette. 

Gafpard  of  Montmayeur. 

IHumbart  of  Vi  liars. 

James  o/Miolcns. 

Louis  de  Savoy,  Earl  of  Geneva. 

Louis,  Marquis  of  Sa\\)ces. 

Humbert,  Baftard  of  Savoy. 

Richard  of  Montchenu. 

John  of  Montlue). 

Manfroy  of  Saluces. 

Philip  of  Savoy,  Earl  of  Geneva. 

«hu  Louis,  Duke  of  Savoy,  fourth  Chief \  and 

Sovereign  of  the  Order , 
Knights. 

Ame  of  Savoy,  Prince  of  Piedmont. 

James  of  Savoy,  Earl  of  Geneva. 

Philip  of  Levis,  firft  Earl  0/Villars. 

Francis  dc  Chalant,  firft  Earl  of  that  Name. 
William  of  Menthon. 

John  of  Scyfiel, 

William  of  Geneva,  Lord  0/Lullin, 

Francis  de  la  Pain. 

William  of  Luyrieux. 

James  dc  la  Beaume, 

James  tie  la  Chalant. 

James  of  Montmayeur. 

Peter  tie  Grolrce. 

*  Amadeus  IX.  called  the  Saint,  fifth  Chief 

and  Sovereign  of  the  Order , 
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27 


30 


1568 


25 
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Knights. 

Claudius  de  Scyfiel,  Lord  of  Nix. 

Louis  de  Chalant. 

Claudius  Bourgeois. 

Janus  of  Geneva,  Lord  0/*Lullin. 

Philbert  I.  Duke  of  Savoy,  fixtb  Chief 

and  Sovereign  of  the  Order.  1  o 

Charles  I.  called  the  Warrior,  Duke  of 

Savoy,  feventh  Chief,  and  Sovereign  of  the 
Order.  g 

Knights. 

Hugh  de  la  Palu. 

Philibert  de  la  Chalant. 

Charles  John  Ame,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
eighth  Chief  and  Sovereign  of  the  Order.  6 

Philip  I.  Duke  of  Savoy,  ninth  Chief  and 

Sovereign  of  the  Order.  1 

Philibert  II.  called  the  Fair,  Duke  of 

Savoy,  tenth  Chief ,  and  Sovereign  of  the 
Order .  2  Q 

Charles  III.  Duke  of  Savoy,  eleventh 

Chief  and  Sovereign  of  the  Order.  50 

Knights. 

Philip  of  Savoy,  Earl  of  Geneva. 

Francis  0/Luxembouig,  Viftount  of  Mar-  I 

tigues.  I 

John  of  Grueres.  I 

fhoinas  of  Valpergue.  I 

Claudius  of  Savoy,  Lord  of  Raconis.  I 

James  0f  Miol.ms.  I 

Renatus  of  Chalant.  j 

Honorat  Bcunialdii,  Baron  de  Beuil.  I 

John  Philbert  de  la  Palu.  I 

William  de  Vergy.  I 

Claudius  de  Stavaye,  Biftoop  0/Belley.  | 
Francis  de  Ja  Beaume.  I 

Bartholin  de  Montbel.  I 

Charles  de  la  Chambre.  I 

Amatus  of  Geneva,  Lord  0/Lullin.  | 

John  de  ia  Chambre,  firfi  Marquifs  of  that  | 
Name.  1 

John  de  la  Palu.  .  [ 

Emanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  | 
twelfth  Chief ,  and  Sovereign  of  the  Order.  I  1 3 

Knights.  I 

Charles  Emanuel,  Prince  of  Piedmont.  I 
Philip  of  Savoy,  Earl  of  Raconis.  I 

Claudius  of  Savoy,  Ear!  of  Pancallier.  I 
Andrew  Provana,  Lord  of  Lciny,  &c.  I 
John  Francis  Cofte,  Earl  of  Avignon.  I 
John  Thomas  0/ Valperque.  I 

Laurent  de  Gorrevod.  I 

Peter  de  Maillard.  I 

Gafpard  Capois,  Bifhop  of  Alt.  I 

Charles  Em  anuel  of  Savoy,  Prince  of  | 
Geneva.  I 

Bernard  in  of  Savoy.  I 

Profper  of  Geneva.  I  : 

John  Frederick  Madruzze.  1 1 

Philip  d’Efte  Marquifs  of  St.  Martin.  I  ! 
Jerom  de  laRoiiere,  Archbifijop  of  T urin .  I  ; 
Don  Ame  of  Savoy.  |  * 

Frederick  Ferrero.  I  ; 

Louis  de  la  Beaume,  Prince  of  Stienbufc.  I  ! 
Robert  Rover  Sainfevcrin.  I 

Thomas  Ifnard  de  Caftello.  I 

Beflfc  Ferrero  Fiefque.  I 

FIonoratII.  Grimaldv.  I 

Francis  Martinenque.  ] 

Enteas  Pius  of  Savoy.  1 

Charles  Emanuel  I.  Duke  of  Savoy,  | 
thirteenth  Chiefs  and  Sovereign  of  the  | 
Order..  1 j 

Kniohts.  I 

Claudius  de  Chalant,  Grand  Maftcr  of  If 
Savoy.  I 

John  Baptist  of  Savoy,  Grand  Chamber-  I  j 

lain .  *  j  I 

John  Louis  dc  la  Chambre,  Viftount  of  I  ( 

Mauricnne.  I 

O&avian  of  St.  Vital.  J 

Charles  Palavicini. 

Afcanio 
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Afcanio  Bobba,  Grand  Chamberlain . 

Michael  Bonelli. 

Henry  of  Savoy,  Marquifs  of  S.  Sorlin . 
Gafpard  of  Geneva,  Marquifs  of  LuIIin. 
Philip  Emanuel  of  Savoy,  Prmce  of 
Piedmont. 

Victor  A  me  of  Savoy. 

Charles  0/Simiane,  Marquifs  of  Roat. 
Michael  Antony  of  Saluces. 

Charles  Francis  Manfroy  de  Lucerne. 

Guiron  de  Valperque. 

Francis  Ville. 

Hannibal  Grimaldii. 

Claudius  de  Rie. 

Charles  Philibert  d’Efte,  Marquifs  of  St. 
Martin. 

Nicholas  of  Vat to ville,  Marquifs  ofVt rfoye. 
Charles  Emanuel  de  la  Chambre. 

Erneft  de  Molard, 

|  James  Antony  de  la  Tour. 

Peter  de  la  Chambre. 

Louis  Grimaldii,  Bifhop  of  Vence. 

Francis  Philibert  Ferrcro  Fiefque. 

Nicholas  S.  Martin  d’Aglie. 

Philibert  Scaglia,  Earl  of  Verrue,  &c. 
Francis  Arconus,  a  Milanele. 

Guido  de  S.  George. 

Philibert  Milliet. 

Sigifmond  d’Efte,  Marquifs  of  S.  Martin. 
Francis  Spinola,  High  Steward. 

William  Francis  Chabo. 

John,  Count  0/NafFau,  Ambaffador  of  Savoy, 
near  the  States  General  cf  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces. 

(Anthony  de  Valperque. 

F'rancis  Thomas  of  Savoy,  Prince  of  Ca- 
rignan. 

James  Paillard  d’Urfe  de  Lafcarisr 
Philibert  Mercurin  Arborio. 

Bernardin  Barpaille,  Count  de  la  Baftie. 

Peter  dc  Duyn, 

Emanuel  Sola,  Ambaffador  at  Mantua,  and 
afterwards  in  France. 

Coureno  Rover,  Lord  of  the  Bed-Chamber. 
Cleriade  of  Geneva. 

Francis  Damas,  Baron  cf  S.  Reran. 

Guido  Ville,  Marquifs  <?/Cillan. 

Francis  de  Brichanteau-Nangis,  Marfhal  dc 
Camp  General. 

Charles  Francis  de  Valpergue. 

Francis  Rene  de  Saluces. 

Honorat  d'Uii'c,  Marquifs  of  Chatcaumo- 
rant. 

Louis  de  la  Chambre. 

Albert  Bobbc,  Marquifs  of  Graglic. 

Bertrand  of  Scyflei. 

Auguftus  Manfroy  Scaglia. 

Gafpard  Parpurar,  Governor  of  Turin. 

John  Michael  Afimir  dc  Ville,  Governor  of 

nr*  *  J 

1  unn. 

Victor  A  me,  Duke  of  Savoy,  fourteenth 
Chief  and  Sovereign  of  the  Order. 

Knic  II T s. 

John  Aurcille  Arborio. 

Paul  JBcfie  Fcrrcz,  Ficfque,  Prince  of  Mef- 
ferum. 

Philibert  Carrct. 

Jo h  n  F r  a  n c  i s  dm  Sales,  Bifhop  and  Prince 
of  Geneva,  Canoniz'd. 

Louis  ofS.  Martin  d’Anglic. 

Claudius  Hieronifm  dc  Chabo. 

Paul  Emile  S.  Martin  dc  Pa  relic. 

Anthony  Ponte. 

Francis  Hvacjntiie,  Duke  of  Savoy, 

fifteenth  Chief  of  the  Order. 

Knights. 

Jafrc  Bens,  Lord  of  Santena. 

Amcdu  Puy,  Marquifs  ofV agucrc. 

A  flag  j  1  e  Bo  bn ,  Marqu  ifs  of  G  ray. 

Jules  Rnngon,  Marquifs  of  Mailbn  Blanche. 
Alrzanic  Hlandintc. 

Michael  Amhony  dc  Saluces. 
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Arduin  Valperque  o/Rivare. 

Francis  Provane  cf  Leiny. 

Hieronifm  0/ Rofillon. 

John  Dominick  Doria. 

Albert,  Bifhop  of  Ge neva,  Marquis  0f 

Charles  Emanuel  II.  Duke  of  o 
Sixteenth  Chief,  and  Sovereign  of 

Knights  J  ‘  °rd^ 

John  Louis  du  Mas,  de  CaftelIanP 

Paul  Millet,  Bifhop  and  Princff^ 

Maurice  of  Savoy.  J  iaurienne. 

Emanuel  Philibert  Ame  of** 
Oclavian  of  S.  Martin.  ^avoy* 

Philip  de  S.  Martin. 

John  de  Ville-Conde. 

Charles  Emanuel  Palavicini. 

Charles  Ubertin  Solar. 

•Charles  Vidor  Scaglia. 

P rederick  Tane,  Marquifs  of  Entrap 
Prancis  Pro  vane.  • 

Gettule  of  Piofialque. 

Francis  Cofte. 

Charles  Thomas  Ifnard  Caftelln 
Alexis  St.  Martin  of  Parelld- 

Frederick  Blandrate. 

Francis  Doria. 

Victor  Amadeus  II.  Duke  of  Savoy 
King  of  Sicily,  afterwards  of  Sardinia  l'. 
venteenth  Chief,  and  Sovereign  of  theQrdtr 

Knights. 

Thomas  Felix  Ferrero. 

Charles  Francis  Morozzo. 

Charles  Maurice,  Ifnard  de  Caftdk). 

Thomas,  Marquifs  of  Corail. 

Louis  Solar,  Marqutfs  of  Dogliani. 

Charles  Jerom,  Marquifs  du  Bour*. 

John  Philip  Solar. 

Auguftus  Philibert  Scaglia,  Chancellor  of 
the  Order.  J 

Auguftus  Manfroy  Scaglia. 

Charles  Vidtor  Scaglia. 

Auguftus  Philibert,  Abbot  of  Verrile. 

Charles  Jofeph  Vidtor  Caron,  Marquifs  of 
S.  Thomas,  Secretary  of  the  Order, 

Jofeph  de  Lefcheraine,  Trcafurer  of  the  Order. 

The  Order  of  St.  Lazar e  and  St.  Maurice,  wjj 
inftituted  in  Savoy ,  according  to  Barbofi,  in  1572,  by 
Duke  Emanuel  Philibert ,  i.  e.  that  of  St.  Maurice ,  m 
inftituted  then,  according  to  a  Bull  he  had  obtained  from 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  for  that  Purpofe,  dated  the  1 6th  of 
September ,  1572.  and  by  another  Bull  of  the  lame 
Pope,  dated  the  6th  o f  November  of  the  fame  Year; 
the  two  Orders  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazar e  were  dun 
united.  1 

In  the  Bull  for  the  Inftitution  of  the  Order  of  St.  Mm- 
rice,  the  Pope  declared,  that  what  engaged  the  Prince 
to  inftitutc  that  Order  was  to  oppofe  the  Hcrcfy,  which 
was  introducing  itfclf,  at  that  Time,  into  fevoral  Pro- 
vinccs,  the  Frontiers  of  Savoy  being  menaced  therewith, 
becaufc  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Geneva ,  which  was  the 
Center  of  the  Herefy  of  Calvin ,  whence  it  had  Thread  it- 
felf  into  the  Neighbourhood ;  and  by  the  Bull  oi  Union 
which  that  Pope  made  of  the  Order  of  St.  Lazm,  with 
that  of  St.  Maurice ,  the  1 3th  of  November  ol  the  lame ; 
Year,  he  repeats  the  Inftitution  which  had  been  made 
lately  of  that  of  St. Maurice,  under  the  Kale  of  Ciiwf 
by  the  Duke  Emanuel  Philibert  \  and  lays,  that  lu-  ma-e , 
that  Union  after  having  confider’d  that  it  would  he  a 
great  Advantage  to  unite  the  undent  Order  ol  St. 
which  had  no  more  a  Grand  Mailer,  and  had  lull  row. 
of  iis  undent  Lull  re,  to  that  ol  St.  Maurice,  which 

but  lately  in  Hi  tured.  , 

The  Knights  of  St.  Lazare  and  St.  Matirnty 
Vow  of  Poverty,  Obedience,  and  conjugal  h‘  '•)• , 
They  lollow  the  Rule  of  Citeaux,  mull  light  U>:  itn  *  : 
fence  of  the  Cntholick  Faith-,  can  man y  w™  ^ 
h u t  n o n e  bu t  a  Vi rgi n .  And  Pope  Clem cut  V 1 11  •  S1  ‘ '  ; 

tlicm  in  1596,  leave  to  poflefa  Benefices  e'  V 
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Benefices,  to  the  Sum  of  400  Crowns. 

The  Order  has  a  great  Number  of  Commanderies,  and 
0  principal  Houfes,  one  at  Turin ,  and  the  other  at 
Nice,' where  the  Knights  live  in  common. 

In  the  Year  1619,  the  Duke  Charles  'Emanuel  ordered 
that  the  Crofs  fhould  be  white,  and  pometted  at  the 
Ends,  with  grand  Bands  at  the  four  Angles,  to  fignify 
the  Order  of  St.  Lazare .  But  the  Knights  having  took 
Notice  of  that  Prince’s  Order,  the  Dutchefs  Chriftine 
of  France,  Vi  ft  or  Amadeus's  Widow,  and  Tutorefs  of  her 
Son  Duke  Charles  Emanuel  II.  caufcd  the  Ordinance  of 
the  Duke  Charles  Emanuel  I.  to  be  executed,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  the  Bignefs  of  the  Crofs,  forbidding  the  Clerks, 
and  the  religious  Chaplains,  to  wear  any  enamelled 
white  at  their  Breaft,  but  order’d  they  fhould  wear  a 
woollen  one  fewed  on  their  Cloak,  except  the  Prelates  of 
the  Order ,  who  fhould  be  Knights  of  Juftice,  and  make 

Proofs  of  Nobility. 

When  the  Knights  are  admitted  to  Profeffion,  they 
promife  to  be  faithful  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  his  Sue - 
ceifors,  to  wear  the  Habit  and  Crofs  of  the  Order ,  to 
come  to  the  Chapter,  to  recite  daily  the  abridged  Pfal- 
tery,  in  honour  of  Jefus  Chrift ,  of  the  bleffed  Virgin, 
and  of  the  Saints  Lazare  and  Maurice ,  to  faft  Friday 
or  Saturdtyi  to  keep  the  conjugal  Chaflity,  Charity,  and 
Hofpitality  towards  the  Leprous,  to  obferve  the  Statutes 
of  the  Order,  not  to  alienate  theEftates  belonging  to  the 

Commanderies,  &c. 

Note,  That  from  Savoy  I’ll  pafs  to  Mantua ,  where  I’ll 
find  the  Order  of  the  Redeemer,  or  of  the  precious 
Blood  of  Jefus  Chriff. 
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The  Order  of  the  Redeemer,  or  of  the  precious  Blood  of 
Christ,  was  inftituted  in  1608,  by  Vincent  of  Gonzagua, 
Dukeo f  Mantua.  That  Prince  chofe  the  Feaft  of  the 
hntccoji,  for  the  Ceremony  of  the  Inftitution  of  that  Or- 
hr,  wanting  to  make  it  with  much  Pomp  and  Magnifi¬ 
cence.  He  received  firft  in  the  Chapel  of  his  Palace,  from 
the  Hands  of  the  Cardinal  Ferdinand  Gonzaga  his  Son, 
the  Habit  and  Collar  of  that  new  Order,  and  thus 
cloathed,  went  with  a  grand  Retinue,  to  the  Church  of 
St  .Andrew,  where  met  thofe  he  had  chofen  to  be  made 
Knights,  who,  each  in  particular,  had  drawn  a  Writing 
whereby  they  promifed  to  obferve  exaftly  the  Statutes  of 
the  Order  which  they  had  heard  read,  to  be  faithful  to 
the  Duke  and  his  SucceiTors,  who  fliould  be  Grand  Ma¬ 
kers  of  the  Order,  to  wear  always  the  Collar  and  Medal 
on  the  Days  preferibed  by  the  Statutes,  &c. 

The  Duke  being  arrived  at  Church,  all  the  Candidates 
were  called,  each  according  to  his  Rank  and  Quality. 

1  hey  were  received  by  the  Mafter  of  the  Ceremonies, 
and  conduced  by  the  Herald,  and  kneeling  before  the 
rincc,  the  firft:  prefen  ting  himfelf  to  receive  the  Order 
the  Chancellor  faid  to  him  :  The  Duke  our  Mafter  ha-uing 
rtf  mi  tojmr  Merit,  and  to  the  Zeal  you  have  for  the  Prt 

nZ  °L  h‘,S  Pcrf0,t'  ij  refolved  to  admit  you  into  the 
"DiM  Order  of  the  Redeemer;  hut  before  he  gives  you 

0  'fyou  wiU  enSaSe  yourfelf  by  Oath  to 

feredthnt  hewoukt  take  the  Oath,  the  Secretary  prefen t- 

th  KnWM  °ft,C  Gorpel  t0  thc  Duke  of  Mantua,  and 

']avinS  l"s  Hands  upon  it,  the  Chan- 

t0  h,m.  '■  Doyoufwear,  thatyoti  will  defend  with 

l  L  %  Ch  cf  °f  the  °rdcr’  "  ™dl  «  ‘ho 

vlWr  v/if/y  o  cr1!.  -  i  ....  ji;  .  - 


SSS  £“£“■ Tl”  «*»  » 

his  Hiftory  of  Mantua,  fays,  that  the 
Duke  obtained  from  the  Pope  Paul  V.  leave  to  make 

wenty  Knights  befides  the  Grand  Mafter,  whofe  Dig- 
for=  1  ,an?exed  t0  hlS  Perfon  ’  and  t0  that  of  his  Succcf- 
Sorion  6  m3de  bU£  f°UrKen  in  that  hrft  Ho- 

Careonr£I!ar  °/ the  °cder  is  comPol'ed  of  Several  Gold 
rtouches,  in  fome  of  which  there  are  Gold  Rods  in 

Word^D P  aCCd  °Tl  the  Fire;  and  in  others  chefe 

D*  os  of’  fe°rted  J  ™  A?gels  knee]in&  and  three 

round  it,  Nth, l  hoc  trtfte  recepto.  Nothin*  is  Porr, awful 

Hr  at  Z  tf  ‘T  The  KniShts  wearrtia  Col  - 

which  eonfifts  ln  a  Robe  of  crimfon  SiIk>  all  ov« 

before  '  and  rS,Tm  idTd^ith  Gold  ;  that  Robe  is  open 

embroider  d  round  with  feveral  Cartouchfs  fike thofe 
of  the  Collar,  and  fattened  at  the  Neck  with  two  Gold 
Strings.  Under  that  Robe  they  have  a  Doublet  and 
Breeches  of  Silver  Cloth  embroider’d  with  Bands  of 
G°TheT>d  kheir  Stockings  are  likewife  of  Crimfon  Silk 

always  been  Grand  Matters  of  that  Order,  tillTe’  Year 
1 7°f»  ■ wh“  Ferdtnand  Charles  of  Gonzaga,  dying  with 
out  Ittue,  the  Emperor  Jofeph  took  Pofieffion  of  that 
utchy,  which  has  remained  ever  ftnee  in  their  Hands. 

NVn  T^Tir°n  ¥anZZ  rU  Proceed  t0  P“feany,  where 
1 11  find  the  Order  of  St.  Stephen.  J 

The  Order  of  St.  Stephen  was  inftituted  in  1-561  by 

mory  of  the  Viftory  gained  near  UarcJf  L  fecund 
of  AuguR,  (which  is  the  Feaft  of  St.  Stephen,  Pope  and 
Martyr)  t554.  by  the  Marfhal  Strozzf who  command 
cd  the  Forces  of  France.  That  Prince,  to  preferve  the 
Memory  of  that  Viftory,  which  fecured  to  him  the  So¬ 
vereignty  of  Tufcany,  obtained  from  Pope  Pius  IV  in 

1561  a  Bull,  which  permitted  him  to  eftablilh  a  mili¬ 
tary  Order  under  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  the  principal 
End  whereof  Ihould  be  to  defend  the  Catholick  Faith 
and !wa.Se  War  againft  the  Corfairs  of  Barbaty,  who,  by 
their  Piracies  obllrufted  the  Commerce  of  the  Mediter- 


clhtr  Ktitnii  1  ;  J  J  lrjc  wrucr'  as  well  as  all  th 

S ^rWBri,^T  y™’ 11  give  them  Notice 

naked  to  the  Duke^  T  n  ’’  ^  C|la"ci'1101'  Savc  a  Sword 

lnl‘0l'm/ifaCVofs  ;  faying.  May  God  our 

kmikiis  ’the  m  K!"£j1  ’  and  :lt'Ccr  hc  h;,d  made 

iJrt  ‘ '  k  01  Sword,  the  Knight  nnfwcr’d, 

C('ll:l'  tothcn,  U  ,U|Ar,ns  l>R,ftnted  afterwards  thc 
Knight,  fiyii,,,  f  W  10  1C  101,11(1  tllc  Neck  of  thc 

Qr«(t  to  -Jm.  ^  M/‘y  T'  ?  “hnncr  grant  you  the 

lI  'hi  klf  a,uni,  LF,,  ° ri  J'S  Ser'v‘ce'  dje  Exultation 
ll:‘  AW  ot  ,l,.r  ?,  ,l,o  PEuour  of  the  Order,  Uc.  in 

I'kcii  the  Kninhr  ^r  ‘}'c  So"’  <W  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
62  lglU  nfin&vk«»rcd  the  Duke’s  Hand,  and 

VOL.  II, 


ranean. 

Cofmus  of  Media's  having  inftituted  this  Order,  and  di¬ 
gested  the  Statutes  thereof,  which  the  Knights  were  to 
obferve,  the  fame  Pontiff  approved  it  by  another  Bull 
of  the  Year  1562,  and  declared  the  Duke  of  Tufcany  and 
his  Succeffors  Grand  Maftcrs,  and  Chiefs  of  the  Order 
to  which  he  granted  feveral  Privileges,  and  amonp;  the 
reft  permitted  tiie  Knights  to  marry,  and  to  poffefs 
notwithftanding,  Penfions  on  Benefices,  to  the  Sum  of 
two  hundred  Crowns,  which  was  increafed  afterwards 

by  the  Popes  Sixtus  V.  and  Paul  V.  to  that  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  Gold  Crowns. 

The  two  principal  conventual  Houfes  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Stephen  are  at  Pifa, ,  which  are  always  full  of  Knights 
with  Chaplains  for  the  divine  Service ;  who  all  Jive  in 
common  under  a  Grand  Prior,  who  is  alfo  Grand  Crofs  of 
the  Order ,  and  officiates  in  Pontificalihus . 

So  foon  as  this  Order  was  cftabli/hed,  thc  Knights  put 
to  Sea  in  the  Year  1563,  and  continued,  during  more 
than  a  whole  Century,  to  give  Proofs  of  an  uncommon 
Va  our.  Tim  fame  Year  1563,  they  took  with  their 
Galleys  fome  Turhifh  Ships,  and  gave  Chace  to  the  Gal¬ 
leys  of  Rhodes.  In  1564,  they  joined  thc  Spanifh  Galleys, 
and  helped  to  take  the  Fortrcis  of  Pcgncn.  Tlicy  gave 
Succours,  in  1565,  to  the  Knights  of  Malta,  when  the 
Turks  bcfiegcd  their  Ifiand.  In  1571,  they  armed  twelve 
Gnlleys,  wherewith  they  joined  the  Fleet  of  the  Cbriftiam, 
whicli  gained  the  famous  Viftory  o £  Lcpanto. 

Under  Ferdinand  II.  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  they 
took  m  1624,  twenty-five  Tuykifi  Galleys,  and  a  great 
Number  of  fmalJ  Vcffels,  the  Spoil  whereof  I  have  fecn 
in  the  Convents  of  thc  Order  at  Pifa ,  and  at  Leghorn. 

,  Authors  reckon  more  than  five  tlioufiind  fixlitmdred 
thrift  ianS)  which  the  Knights  of  Sr.  Slephen  havedciivePd 
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from  Slavery  and  Fourteen  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
feventy  two  Slaves  they  had  made  till  1678. 

There  are,  in  this  Order ,  Knights  of  Juftice,  Chap¬ 
lains,  and  Brothers  Servants.  Among  the  Knights  of 
Juftice  who  are  obliged  to  make  Proof  of  Nobility  of 
four  Defcents,  there  are  like  wife  Eccleflafticks  obliged 
to  the  fame  Proofs  ;  .and  the  .one  and  the  other  wear  the 
red  Crofs  with  right  Angles,  orled  Or,  as  well  on  the 
left  Side  of  their  Habit,  as  on  their  Mande.  The  Chap¬ 
lains,  or  Priefts  of  Obedience,  are  Religious,  and  weAr, 
on  the  left  Side,  the  red  Crofs,  orled  with  yellow  Silk 
only  ;  and  the  Brothers  Servant  wear  it  on  the  left  Side. 
There  are,  like  wife,  half  Crofles,  as  in  the  Order  of 
Malta. 

The  Habit  of  Ceremony  of  the  Knights  confifts  in  a 
large  Mantle  of  white  Camblet  lined  with  Scarlet  Silk, 
with  Strings  of  the  fame  Colour  reaching  to  the  Ground. 
That  of  the  Chaplains  confifts  in  a  white  CafTock,  lined 
with  red,  a  Camail  of  Camblet,  on  which  is  the  Crofs 
of  the  Order ,  and  a  Rochet.  Their  common  Habit  for 
the  Choir  confifts  in  a  black  CafTock,  a  Surplice,  and  a 
black  Amefs  on  the  Arm ;  on  which  is  the  Crofs  of  the 
Order.  And  the  Habit  of  the  Brother’s  Servant  is  but  of 
white  Serge,  with  narrow  Sleeves,  lined  with  red  Faffe- 
ta’s,  and  the  Crofs  of  the  Order  on  the  right  Side. 

1'he  Council  of  the  Order  s  compofed  of  twelve  Knights, 
whoaffemble  at  Pifa ,  in  one  of  the  two  Palaces,  where  are 
the  Chancery  and  the  Archives  of  the  Order ,  to  treat  of 
all  the  Affairs  relating  to  theOr^r,  as  well  for  the  fpiritual 
as  for  the  temporal.  The  Knights  Grand  CroflVs,  and  thofe 
obliged  to  ferve  on  the  Galleys  to  make  their  Caravans, 
tnuft  refide  in  one  of  thofe  two  Palaces,  where  they  are 
kept  and  maintain’d  at  the  Expence  ot  the  Order ,  and 
the  Novices  inftrudted  in  all  the  Exercifes  becoming  a 
Nobleman. 

The  principal  Dignities  of  the  Order ,  are  the  Grand 
Commanders,  whofe  Office  lafls  during  the  Life  of  the 
Grand  Mafter,  the  grand  Conftable,  the  Admiral,  the 
Grand  Prior  of  the  Convent,  the  Grand  Chancellor,  the 
Treafurer  General,  the  Confervator-Generai,  the  Prior 
of  the  Church,  who  are  ele&ed  every  three  Years  in  the 
General  Chapter,  where  the  Grand  Duke,  as  Grand  Mafter, 
is,  prefent,  and  where  are  eledted,  likewife,  the  Knights 
Grand  Crofles,  and  the  Twelve  who  are  to'compofe  the 
Council.  That  Chapter  is  held  on  the  Sunday  in  Albis, 

the  firft  Sunday  after  Rafter  *,  all  the  Knights  who  are 
in  Tufc any  are  obliged  to  be  there  *,  and  there  are  always 
more  than  three  hundred  of  them.  The  Expenccs  of 
their  Journey  are  paid  them,  and  they  are  boarded  and 
lodged  with  their  Servants,  while  the  Chapter  lafts. 

The  Order  poflefles  twenty-four  Priories,  thirty-five 
Bailiwicks,  and  a  great  Number  of  Commanderies. — 
When  the  Knights  are  admitted  to  Profeflion,  they  make 
Vow  of  Poverty,  Charity,  and  Obedience  •,  and  the 
Chaplains,  as  Religious,  of  Poverty,  Chaftity,  and  Obe¬ 
dience.  The  Grand  Mafter  gives  the  Habit  to  the 
Knights,  and  admits  them  to  Profeflion.  And  the  Chap¬ 
lains  arc  admitted  by  the  Grand  Prior,  who  gives  them 
the  Habit  likewife. 


Note,  That  after  Co  fine  1.  Duke  of  Tufcany,  had  in  fti  tuted 
the  military  Order  of  St,  Stephen,  for  the  Knights  Chap¬ 
lains,  and  Brothers  Sei  vant;  he  would,  likewife,  join  Nuns 
to  it,  the  more  to  imitate  the  Order  of  Malta.  There¬ 
fore  the  BenediLline  Nuns  of  the  Abbey  of  Sc.  Bene  dill 
at  Pifa ,  which  had  been  given  to  the  Order  of  St.  Ste¬ 
phen,  by  Pope  Pitts  IV.  in  the  Year  1565,  were  uni¬ 
ted  to  that  Order ,  and  took  the  Habit  thereof,  which 
is  a  white  woollen  Robe,  with  a  Scapulary  of  the  fame 
Suifl’,  and  a  red  Crofs,  like  that  o!  the  Knights,  on 
the  lett  Side.  Their  Habit  of  Ceremony  is  a  white 
Cowl,  with  large  Sleeves,  lined  with  Scarlet  Talleta’s. 
The  AbbelVcs  wear  their  Crols  bigger,  of  Crimfon 
Velvet.  The  Sifters  Servant  wear  it  of  red  Serge,  but 
[mailer  than  that  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Choir.  Thefe 
Nuns  make  alfo  Proofs  of  their  Nobility  j  and  have 
the  fecoud  Monallcry  of  their  Order  at  Florence , 
which  was  founded  in  die  Year  1588. 


Note  alfo,  That  from  Lttfcany  I’ll  pals  to  Rome*  where 
]  find  the  Orders  of  St.  George,  of  S t.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  of  the  Spur,  &c. 


The  Order  of  St.  George,  was  inftituted 
(according  to  Father  Iionore  de  Same  Marie )  1 
Alexander  VI.  in  1498  ;  and  the  fame  Authors  f-  ^  *V* 
the  Knights  wore  for  a  Badge  a  Crown  of  l’U! 
that  the  Order  ended  with  the  Life  of  thar  p’  ^ 
But  Father  He  Hot  is  of  Opinion,  that  Pope  Ahvn  j0ntl.^ 
inftituted  no  military  Order  j  and  that  the  Or  it  *  ^L-  ^ 
thofe  Hiftorians  attribute  to  him,  is  the  fame^k 
Society  which  the  Emperor  Maximilian  joined  1 
der  of  St.  George  in  Car  hi  thy.  0  t,e^‘* 

The  Order  of  St.  Peter,  was  inftituted  n 
Leo  X.  of  the  Houfe  of  Medicis ,  in  the  Year  j  io^c 
Knights  of  this  Order  were  to  wage  War  again/2?’ 
fidels,  and  to  prated  and  defend  the  maritime  C 1  a 
the  ecclefiaftical  State  againft  the  frequent  Courier 
Lurks.  Their  Badge  was  the  Image  of  St  PnT °  ^le 
Oval  of  Gold.  *  r  m 

Paul  III.  of  the  Houfe  of  Farnefe ,  inftituted  in  th  v 
*5549  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Paul,  t/t 
Pope  re-united  it  with  that  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  rhe^ 
Orders  made  but  one,  under  the  Name  of  St. 

St.  d* titil. 

The  Order  of  the  Golden  Spur,  was  inffimr- 1 
pretended,  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  in  i559,  but  jt  4,4! 


appear,  fays  F.  Heliot,  that  that  Pontiff  gave  the  (h 
he  inftituted  the  Name  or  the  Golden  Spur ;  on  ^ 
trary,  he  gave  it  his  own  Name  Pii.  It  is  tme  .j  Co^‘ 
Bello  i,  in  his  Treatife  Of  the  Origin  of  Knight  bod  ft/ 
that  the  Knights  Pii ,  are  made  by  the  fame  iyu^’ 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Spur.  Favin  fays,  likewjfc  ^ 
they  are  called  Equites  Aureati ,  becaufe  of  the  Sn 
they  are  permitted  to  wear  •,  and  in  the  Letters  givento 
the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Spur ,  they  are  called  ?/// 
Knights ,  and  Counts  of  the  facred  Palace  of  Lateran.  But 
that  Crofs  and  that  Spur  they  wear  for  Badge  of  their 
Order ,  is  not  the  Badge  which  Pope  Pius  IV.  gavc  the 
Knights  he  made,  flnee  it  was  a  Gold  Medal,  on  one 
Side  whereof  was  the  Image  of  St.  Ambrofe ,  and  on  the 
other  his  Arms,  which  they  could  change  under  every 
Pontificate,  to  wear  thofe  of  the  Pope  who  govern’d,  then 
the  Church.  Therefore  there  is  Appearance,  continues 
the  fame  Author  already  quoted,  thar  Pope  Pins IV.  was 
not  the  Inftitutor  of  the  Knights  of  the  Spur. 

The  Abbot  Giuftiniani  fays,  that  that  Pontiff  granted 
a  great  Number  of  Privileges  to  thofe  Knights,  and  a- 
mong  others,  that  all  thofe  aggregated  to  that  Oder 
ihould  be  reputed  Nobles,  and  their  Defendants.  He 
gave  them  the  Title  of  Counts  of  Lateran,  &c.  He  or¬ 
der’d  befides,  that  the  Knights  Clerks  fhould  be  apo- 
ftolical  Notaries,  the  Laicks  Equites  Aureati,  kc,  grant¬ 
ing  them  likewife  the  Precedency  over  all  other  Knights. 

But  whether  thofe  Privileges  are  to  be  attributed  u 
the  Knights  Pii ,  or  to  thofe  of  the  Spur,  the  Knights  hi 
enjoy  them  no  more,  having  been  fupprelkd,  and.:!! 
the  Knights  of  the  Spur  have  preferved  of  them,  are  the 
Titles  of  Counts  of  the  facred  Palace  id  Lateran.  ami  oi 
Knights  Aureate,  given  them  in  their  Letters  ol  Recep¬ 
tion.  That  Order  is  even  grown  fo  defpicable,  atpre 
font,  that  one  may  be  admitted  to  it  for  a  Piltok. 

The  Order  of  Loretto  was  inftituted  by  the  Pope 

Sixtus  Y.  in  1587,  who  afligned  it  Revenues,  accom¬ 
panied  with  great  Privileges,  the  principal  of  which 
were,  that  their  deleft  Sons  fhould  be  Nobles,  aiulCmnin 
of  Lateran ;  that  they  fliould  he  capable  to  polkls  all 
Sorts  of  ccclcfiaftical  Employments,  Ihould  be  exempt¬ 
ed  from  Impofuions,  &V.  They  were  obliged  to  wear 
at  their  Bread  a  Gold  Medal,  having  on  one  Side  u 
Image  of  Our  Lady  of  L.orctto,  and  on  the  other  tu. 

Arms  of  the  Pope,  .  f  . , 

Thefe  Knights  were  inftituted  for  the  Defence  ol  im 
March  of  Ancona ,  and  of  Loretto  \  they  applied  t  k n • 
felvcs  to  all  Sorts  of  military  Exercifes,  as  to  give  '<u* 
to  Thieves  in  the  Romagna ,  &c.  notwithllanding"  111 
they  could  not  prevent  their  Excin&ion  \  olcuioik 
Part  by  the  frequent  Changes  of  Popes. 

Note,  That  it  is  pretended  by  fomc  Authors,  thattl^ 
were  befides  in  Italy ,  the  Order  of  St.  Gcotg,1 , 
venna ,  and  at  Genoa,  and  ol  JefttsfArdl,  oi  5v 
Maty  \  which  if  they  have  ever  fubhl  al,  ‘  } 
lent  entirely  ex  find  ;  therefore  I’ll  take  no  ^ 
them,  and  pafs  from  thofe  Parts  oi  lttiy% 
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,  erC  i  find  the  Orders  of  St.  Mark,  of  the  Calza, 
of  the  Golden  Stole . 

The  <?/  the  Calza,  was  inflituted,  according 
the  Chevalier  Leonard  Fioranti ,  in  the  Year  1368, 
t0. .  jj  aifo  the  Sentiment  of  Menneus ,  who  adds,  on 

h  t  Subject,  that  the  Onfcr  was'reftored  in  1562,  and 
obtained  leveral  great  Privileges  to  maintain  the  Splendor 

Reafon  why  thofe  Knights  were  called  Knights 
Ms  Ca!za>  or  of  the  Stocking,  is,  that  they  wore  from 
he  Top  of  the  Thigh  down  to  the  Foot,  a  Stocking  of 
divers  Colours,  embroidered  Gold .  and  Silver,  with 
Cyphers  of  Eagle,  and  other  Embroideries  Arabick 
fafhion,  applied  Band-wife.  The  Abbot  Guiftiniani, 
has  pubJiflied  a  Copper  Plate  taken  from  the  Library  of 
Sienor  Girolamo  Duodo  of  Venice,  with  this  Infcription, 
QmMnia  del  Florida,  and  on  the  Side,  La  Divita  della 
CM  That  of  the  Right- Leg  was  Scarlet  inwards. 
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and  Part  of  the  Outfide  was  Purple,  and  the  other  Grey. 
That  of  the  Left-Leg  was  Green.  On  the  other  Side 
of  the  Plate  is  feen  the  Embroidery  on  the  Stocking  or 
Hofe,  and  underneath  mdxxxix.  befidcs  which  are 
engraven  the  Names  of  29  Knights,  all  of  the  bed  Fa¬ 
milies  of  the  Senators  ot  Venice .  It  appears  hence,  that 
the  right  Stocking  was  of  three  different  Colours,  taking 
it  from  Top  to  Bottom  ;  and  that  the  infidc  Band  was 
Red,  and  thole  outwards  Violet  and  Grey  ;  "but  that  the 
whole  left  Stocking  was  entirely  Green.  Their  Doublet 
was  all  embroidered  with  Gold,  fattened  with  a  little 
Girdle,  the  Ends  whereof  were  likewife  garnifhed  with 
Gold.  They  had  over  it  another  Habit  of  a  very  fine 
Stuff,  with  large  open  Sleeves  reaching  to  the'  Ground, 
which  was  fometimes  of  Violet  or  Crimfon  Taffetas, 
fometimes  of  Damafk,  and  even  fometimes  of  Gold 
Cloth,  in  certain  particular  Ceremonies.  They  wore 
likewife  a  Stole  on  their  Left-Shoulder.  This  Order  is 
extind. 

The  Order  of  the  Stole,  was  alfo  an  Order  inflituted 
by  the  Rcpublick  of  Venice,  thus  denominated  from  the 
Ornament  they  wore  on  their  Left  Arm,  hanging  for¬ 
wards  and  backwards  down  to  the  Knee,  very  richly 
embroidered  with  Flowers  of  Gold. 

The  Council  never  ufed  to  rife  to  that  Dignity  but 
thofe  of  a  Patrician  Family,  or  who  had  rendered  them- 
feives  woi thy  of  it,  by  fome  confiderable  Services  either  in 
War,  or  in  fome  Embafiy,  or  on  fome  other  important 
Occafion. 

Thofe  Knights  commonly  appeared  in  public k  with 
an  Habit  called  Ducal,  either  of  red  T  affetas  or  Damafk, 
with  large  Sleeves  reaching  almofl  down  to  the  Ground. 

1  he  Colour  of  the  other  Cioaths  they  put  under  this, 
and  which  in  Winter  were  lined  with  neb  white  Furs, 
was  Crimfon.  But  tilde  Habits  are  only  lor  the  Days 
of  Ceremony  ;  for  at  other  Times  they  wore  thiir  com¬ 
mon  Habit,  and  over  it  a  Kind  of  black  Robe,  lined 
with  Armoifin,  for  the  Summer,  and  with  Furs  f  r 

VV inter,  faflcncd  with  a  Safh  of  Velvet,  with  a  Gobi 
Hinge  at  the  Ends. 

I  He  Order  0]  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  is  conferred  only 
y  the  Senate,  to  thofe  who  have  done  fome  fignal  Ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Rcpublick,  without  being  obliged  to  make 
Proofs  of  Nobility. 

The  Badge  of  this  Order  confifts  only  in  a  Medal,  on 

j!  V  15  Lion  of  Sc.  Mark ,  holding  in  his  Paws  a 
o°’  open,  where  thefe  Words  are  read  ;  Pax  tibi , 
fr:e>  Pvangciifta  mats  *,  Peace  to  thee,  Mark,  my 

fwge iff.  Which  Medal  hangs  at  a  Gold  Chain  which 
Have  roimd  the  Neck. 

th*  n  ^  **omc  *s. t0  be  honoured  with  that  Dignity, 

Scmr  °^C*  aS  tile  Republiek,  is  deli  red  by  the 

kncrlm  C?  ?iaIa* . t*u*  Gercmony,  and  the  new  Knight 

bwu,  C 1  ^Im’  Iu,mb!y  prays  him  to  do  him  the 
^owrtosidmit  him  to  that  high  Rank.  The  Doge 

which  1  Um  tt\c?nt*nuc  tC)  furve  well  the  State,  G?c. 
Do[>crh°.nc’  a  knight  who  is  near  at  hand,  gives  the 
he  llriL  ^^‘■kfigned  for  the  Ceremony*  wherewith 
£i}0  ...ill*  ®  Solders  of  the  new  Knight,  liiying, 

Knicht  *e  a  f(lltH1^  Soldier.  Afterwards  the 

Sword  to  r  *  Jp/  ^xirs  arc  ^aliened  to  his  I  Teels,  and  a 
Aliens  nn  |11S  xr  l  t^cn  *lc  kneels  again,  and  the  Doge 
nj0nh,s«  the  Gold  Chain  and  Medal,  which 


,  is  the  Conclufion  of  the  Ceremony. 

Note,  That  from  Venice  I’ll  proceed  to  Poland,  Micro  1 
find  only  the  Order  of  the  white  Eagle. 

The  Order  of ’the  White  Eagle,  was  inftiruted  in 
Roland  by  UladiJIaus  III.  in  1325,  at  the  Celebration  ot 
the  Nuptials  of  his  Son  Cafimir  the  Great,  with  /lane 
Daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lithuania.  He  gave  the 
K.mgius  for  Badge  a  white  Eagle  hanging  at  a  Gold 
Cham,  and  a  blue  Mantle,  on  which  was  feen  a  white 
Dagle  likewife.  Though  feveral  Authors  pretend,  that 

WaS  inftkuted  by  die  firft  Princes  of  the  Houle 
of  Aiifina  ;  but  they  mention  neither  the  Name  of  the 
Jnltitutor,  nor  the  Year  in  which  the  Thing  happened. 

hey  fay  likewife,  that  the  Knights  were  obliged  to 
defend  the  Catholick  Religion,  to  obey  their  Inlti tutor, 
and  his  Succeffors,  under  the  Rule  of  St.  Bajil ,  and  that 
they  were  called  Knights  of  the  Difcipline.  They  pre¬ 
tend  likewife,  that  that  Order  had  its  Origin  in  kdlria 

and  Bohenua  and  not  in  Poland  ;  but  the  firft  Sentiment 
is  the  mod:  likely. 

That  from  Poland  I’ll  pafs  into  Mufcovy,  where  I 

find  the  two  Orders  of  St.  Andrew,  and  of  St.  Ca- 
therme. 

The  Order  of  St.  Andrew,  was  inflituted  by  rclcY 
Alextowitz,  the  great  Emperor  of  all  Rujfia,  in  160 S’, 

to  reward  h,s  Officers  who  had  dillinguifi,ed  themfclves 
in  the  War  againft  the  Lurks. 

The  Badge  of  this  Order  is  a  Gold  Medal,  where  is 

feen  on  one  Side  St.  Andrew's  Crofi,  anil  on  the  other 

thefe  Words  are  read.  Czar  Peter,  Monarch  nr 

all  Russia  This  Medal  is  fattened  to  a  blue  Ribband; 
wore  from  Right  to  Left. 

That  Monarch  conferred  this  Order  afterwards  ori 

thofe  of  his  Generals  who  hail  the  molt  finalized  tliern- 

fdves  m  the  War  againft  Sweden,  and  likewife  on  fome 
foreign  Minifters. 

T he  Order  of  St.  Catherine,  was  inflituted  iri 

r7r5>  by  the  fame  Prince  Peter  the  Great ,  where  the 

Lords  of  his  Court  as  well  as  the  Ladies  were  admitted. 

That  Prince  conferred  it  firft  on  t  he  Czarina,  with  Power 

to  give  it  to  Ladies  whom  flic  would  think  worthy  th  it 
Honour. 

The  Badge  of  this  Order  is  a  large  white  Ribband 
wore  from  Right  to  Left,  and  at  the  End  thereof  hangs 
a  Medal  enriched  with  Diamonds,  charg’d  on  one  Side 
with  the  Image  of  St.  Katherine,  and  on  the  other  a 
Crofs  •,  and  on  the  left  Side  of  the  Bread  a  Sr.ir  em¬ 
broidered,  in  the  Middle  whereof  is  a  Crofs,  with  this 
Device,  for  Love  and  Fidelity.  Tin's  we  fee  in  a  Picture 

of  the  Czarina, ,  where  fhe  is  reprefented  with  the  Collar 
in  that  Manner. 

Note,  That  from  Mufcovy  I’ll  proceed  to  Denmark^ 
where  there  never  was  but  the  Order  of  the  Elephant .  * 

Order  of  the  Elephant,  was  inflituted  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  moft  common  Opinion,  its  Origin  being  very 
uncertain)  in  1478,  according  to  fome,  or  in  1474,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others.  Elias  /lflmiole  fays,  chat  he  had  feen 
a  Letter  written  in  the  Year  1537,  by  /holeide  Bifhop 
of  /Irthufcn,  Chancellor  of  John,  King  of  Denmark ,  to' 
John  Tris,  alfo  Chancellor  of  Chrijlicrn  III.  in  which 
chat  Prelate  fays,  that  Chrijlicrn  I.  being  at  Rome ,  afkcd 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.  Leave  to  infliturc  this  Order  in  honour 
°f  PafTion  of  our  Lord  fefus  Chrifl ,  and  chat  the 
Kings  of  Denmark  fhould  always  be  Chiefs  thereof.  He 
adds,  that  that  Prince  founded  a  magnificent  Chapel  in 
the  great  Church  of  Rofcbihl,  the  Place  of  the  Sepulture 
of  the  Kings  of  Denmark ,  and  four  Leagues  diftanc 
from  Copenhagen ,  where  all  the  Knights  arc  to  meet. 

The  lame  Author,  deferibing  the  Collar  of  the  Order, 
toys,  that  it  was  at  firft  but  a  Gold  Chain,  at  the  End 
whereof  hung  an  Elephant ,  which  had  on  his  Head  a 
Crown  of  Thorns,  with  three  bloody  Nails  in  mommy 
of  the  Paillon  of  our  Lord  :  That  afterwards  chat  Collar 
was  com  poled  of  Croffes  interwoven  with  Eleph  ants  •, 
and  that  at  the  Bottom  of  that  Collar  there  was  another 
Elephant,  holding  under  his  Feet  an  Image  of  the  blefkd 
Virgin,  in  whofo  Honour,  fome  Authors  pretend,  that 
Order  was  inflituted.  Favin  and  Father  / htfelm ,  who 
are  of  the  Number  of  thofe  Authors,  fiy,  that  the 
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Knights  of  the  Elephant  wear  a  Gold  Chain  round  their 
Neck,  at  the  End  whereof  hangs  on  the  Breaft  an  Ele¬ 
phant  of  Gold  enamelled  white,  his  Back  loaded  with 
an  Elephant  Argent,  mafoned  Sable,  and  the  Elephant 
carried  on  a  Terrafs  of  Sinople,  enamelled  with  Flowers. 
F.  Heliot  fays  to  have  feen  an  antient  Print,  where  the 
Collar  of  that  Order  is  thus  reprefented,  except  that  the 
Collar  is  of  three  Gold  Chains. 

There  are,  befides,  other  antient  Prints,  where  that 
Collar  is  but  of  a  fingle  gold  Chain,  compofed  of  feve- 
ral  Bones  which  appear  to  be  Vertebra,  at  the  End 
whereof  hangs  an  Elephant,  having  a  Tower  on  its 
Back,  and  over  the  Tower  an  J,  which  could  fignify 
King  John  j  as  well  as  the  C,  which  the  Knights  made 
by  Chriftian  IV.  joined  to  that  Collar,  fignified  the  Name 
of  that  Prince. 

It  is  eafy  to  infer,  from  all  this,  that  mold  of  the  Au¬ 
thors  who  have  fpoke  of  this  Order ,  have  given  it  a 
different  Collar. — That  which  the  Knights  wear  at  pre- 
fent,  is  compofed  of  feveral  Elephants  interwoven  with 
Towers,  each  Elephant  having  on  his  Back  a  blue 
Houfing  ;  and  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Collar  is  an  Ele¬ 
phant  of  Gold,  charged  on  his  Back  with  five  large 
Diamonds,  in  Memory  of  the  five  Wounds  of  our  Lord. 
That  Elephant  is  enamelled  white,  and  has  on  his  Back 
a  little  Man  fitting. 

As  to  the  Habit  of  the  Knights,  they  wear  on  the 
Days  of  Ceremony  a  large  Mantle  of  Crimfon  Velvet, 
lined  with  white  Suttin,  the  Train  whereof  is  two  Yards 
long,  with  a  Chaperon  behind,  fattened  to  the  Mantle. 
The  Strings  which  fatten  the  Mantle  are  of  Silver  and 
red  Silk,  the  Breeches  and  Doublet  of  white  Satin,  and 
the  Stockings  pearl  Colour.  They  wear  on  the  left  Side 
of  their  Mantle  an  embroidered  Crofs,  environed  with 
Kays.  The  1  lat  is  of  black  Velvet,  with  a  Tuft  of 
white  and  red  Feathers.  What  diftinguifhes  the  King 
is,  that  the  Feathers  of  his  Hat  arc  white,  and  his  Man¬ 
tle  is  lined  with  Ermines.  —  Ever  fincc  the  Kingdom  of 
Denmark  has  embraced  Luther anifm ,  they  have  taken  off 
the  Collar  the  Image  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin,  and  the  Pa¬ 
triarchal  Croflcs,  and  retained  only  the  Elephant. 

Favin ,  who  has  been  followed  by  others,  is  miftaken, 
when  he  lays,  that  the  Kings  of  Denmark  never  confer 
that  Order  but  on  the  Day  of  their  Coronation :  For 
without  fpcaking  of  the  Kings  who  have  reigned  ever 
fincc  the  Inllitution  of  the  Order ,  Chriftian  V.  who  at 
his  Accefiion  to  the  Crown  had  made  Knights  of  the 
Elephant,  made  befides,  in  1672,  a  Knight  of  the  fame 
Order  the  Em  ballad  or  of  England :  There  was  a  Pro¬ 
motion  of  feveral  other  Knights  in  the  Year  1679. — 
The  Marquis  of  Baden  Dourlacb ,  and  Chriftian  Prince 
of  Eaft  Frizcland ,  were  alio  made  Knights  of  the  Ele¬ 
phant  in  1682.  'Flic  Year  following  Frederick  Charles 
de  Roy  of  Roche faucault ,  Count  of  Roy ,  a  Frenchman,  was 
likewile  made  Knight  of  the  Elephant.  There  was  ano¬ 
ther  Promotion  ol  them  the  15th  of  July  1694.  And 
the  Collar  of  that  Order  was  given  to  Evcrard  Louis 
Prince  of  IVirlemberg ,  to  Stutgard  George  Landgrave  of 
Jleft'e-Darmftadt,  to  Philip  Landgrave  of  Hejfe-Cajfel ,  to 
Albert  Duke  of  Saxe-  Gotha,  to  Leopold  Evcrard  Duke  of 
IVirtcmberg  Mont bel Hard,  and  to  others  ;  and  in  the 
Year  1697,  the  Duke  of  S n.xc - Weijfeu f els  received  it 
likewile. 

Note,  That  it  is  pretended  there  was,  befides  the  Order 
of  the  Elephant,  another  under  the  Name  of  Danne- 
brocb\  the  Origin  whereof  fomc  Authors,  Admirers 
of  Fables  and  Romances,  derive  from  Dan,  one  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob  \  who,  according  to 
thofc  Authors,  was  the  firll  King  of  Denmark,  and 
gave  his  Name  to  that  Kingdom.  They  lay,  that 
that  pretended  King  being  on  the  Point  to  give  Battle, 
in  the  Year  of  the  World  2898,  law  coming  down 
from  I  leaven  a  white  Crofs,  which  was  the  Sign  of 
the  Vidlory  he  gained  ■,  and  the  Qccalion  of  his  In- 
llituting  an  Order,  to  which  he  gave  Ids  Name  ;  and 
that  ol’  Broge,  which  in  Danijh  figniiics  Pi  id  u  re.  — 
Others,  more  ivalbnable,  attribute  the  Inllitution  of 
that  Order  to  IValdemar  II.  in  die  Year  1219.  Bar¬ 
tholin  is  of  that  Sentiment  v  and  adds,  that  that 
prince  gave  die  Knights  a  white  Crofs.  What  can  be 
laid,  with  regard  to  it,  is,  that  if  it  be  true  that  ll'al- 
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demar  in  Hi  tuted  that  Order ,  it  was  not  u 
Denmark ,  when  Chriftian  IV.  reftored  it  ^°V/n»  ^ 
But  it  is  more  likely,  that  he  was  rather  tL  tV6'2- 
than  the  Reftorer  thereof,  and  that  on  n  initltutor 
the  Birth  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Denmark  01 
William  his  Son,  which  he  celebrated 
Magnificence.— -The  Knights  of  that  Order  ^ 
a  white  Ribband  bordered  with  Green  fmm  r* t{len 
Right,  to  which  hung  a  Crofs  of  Diamonds  4  t0 
their  Mantles  thefe  two  Words  embroidered  *  011 
Juft  it  id,  within  a  Crown  of  Laurels.  Th  * 
retrenched  thofe  Words  afterwards,  and  h’  ^ce 
formed  the  Order ,  would  that  the  Knight?*5 
wear  henceforward  a  Mantle  of  Gold  Cnl  ^ 
with  white  Satin.  That  Mantle  is  much  liuV ned 
the  Knights  of  the  Elephant,  but  the  BreerK  1 :of 
wider,  like  thofe  of  the  Switzers .  Thev  are 

before  the  King  with  that  Habit  of  Ceremn?^ 
Times  a  Year,  viz  on  his  Birth-day,  on  that  of  hi  S 
ronation,  and  on  his  Marriage.  They  are  h„r„; 
in  Number,  having  the  King  for  their  Chief-  J1""" 
fers  that  Order  but  on  the  Officers  of  the  Army°C°n’ 

Note,  alfo.  That  in  Sweden  I  find  the  Ortim  „r  , 

Seraphim ,  of  St.  Bridget,  of  the  Lamb  of  God Jle 
Am ar ante,  &cc.  J  5  0  t‘lc 


The  Order  of  the  Sera i>hi ns,  was  inftitured  - 
ing  to  feveral  Authors,  by  Magnus  III.  Kina  0r 
in  1334,  in  memory  of  the  Siege  of  Upfal J?’ 

View  to  eftablilh  thereby  Defenders  of  the  Catholick 
Religion,  and  extend  the  Frontiers  of  his  Kingdom  ,  r 
Poland.  Some  W riters  attribute  that  Inftitution^to  Er 
the  Great ,  and  others  to  Guftavus  I.  but  they  are  mil hU 
Others  attribute  it  to  Erick  IV.  but  with  as  little  Fo? 
dation  j  fince  that  Prince  did  nothing  but  change  Z 
Badge  and  the  Collar.  That  Badge  was  a  Collar  adorn- 
ed  with  Heads  of  Seraphins ,  interwoven  with  patriarchal 
Croffes  Gules  and  Or,  to  which  hung  a  Medal,  where 
was  the  Name  of  Jefus  in  Gold  Letters  on  a  Field  cf 
Azure,  with  four  Nails  of  the  Paffion  enamelled  White 
and  Black.  This  Order  was  entirely  abolilhed  by  the 

Change  of  Religion  whicli  happened  in  that  Kingdom 
under  Charles  IX. 


The  pretended  Order  of  St.  Bridget,  is  fuppofed  by 
Schoonebeck  and  Mr.  Herman /,  to  have  been  inflituted 
by  St.  Bridget  hcrfelf,  Queen  of  Sweden ,  in  the  Year 
1366,  that  that  Princefs  gave  the  Knights  for  Badge  a 
blue  Crofs,  much  like  that  of  the  Knights  of  Malta , 
with  Flames  underneath,  which  fignified  her  Zeal  for 
the  Faith,  and  her  extenfive  Charity  for  her  Neighbours. 
But  I  am  of  Opinion  that  this  Order  is  fictitious,  and 
has  never  fubfifted.  For  how  could  St.  Bridget  have 
inflituted  that  Order  in  Sweden  in  1366,  when  file  had 
abdicated  the  Kingdom  in  1345,  or  1346,  to  retire  to 
Rome  where  file  remained  ever  fincc  ?  How  could  flic 
alfign  Revenues  to  that  Order ,  fincc  after  the  Death  of  (fit 
King  her  Hufband,  which  happened  in  1343,  or  1345, 
flic  divided  all  flic  poffeffed  between  her  Children,  ilifpofcd 
of  all  that  could  divert  her  from  the  Service  of  God, 
and  to  make  hcrfelf  poor  for  the  Love  of  Jefus  drill, 
had  put  hcrfelf  under  the  Di ration  of  aPcrfon,  to  whom 


flic  abandoned  the  little  flic  had  left  ? 

The  Order  of  the  Saviour  of  the  Worm),  was 
inflituted,  according  to  Schoonebeck,  by  A/vVXIll.  King 
of  Sweden ,  at  Upfal  in  1 56 1 ,  the  Day  of  Ji is  Coronation; 
which  is  confirmed,  fays  he,  by  Pieces  of  Money  coined 
at  that  Time  :  But  lie  does  not  quote  the  Authors  who 
have  fpoke  of  that  Order  \  and  only  mentions  hlias  Brc 
mcr,  who  had  the  Collar  thereof  engraven  in  1691,  that 
Collar  was  compofed  of  Cherubinis  interwoven  with  Gw 

Columns,  and  underneath  was  an  Oval,  with  the  Image 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  World.  It  is  very  likely  it  was  a  0* 

I i filed  at  the  Time  of  the  Reformation. 

'I’he  Order  of  the  Lamp  of  God,  is  llippoleil  to  .au- 
been  inflituted  in  Sweden  by  King  John,  called /Ay ww» 
in  1564,  who  wanting  to  rewaid  lcvcral  Loru.s  0  1 
Court,  honoured  them,  as  it  is  laid,  with  the  f  11 
that  Order  at  Upfal  the  10th  of  July,  15^4,  his  -ori) 
tion-Day.  Thofe  made  Knights  then  were,  acc<?1 
to  Schoonebeck,  Eric  Guftavus ,  Guftavus  Bantu* 

V/  Gar  die,  a  Frenchman ,  tin*  Count  Pffh *  '/ 


de  la 

Banur ,  John  Slykc ,  and  Andrew  Fordid. 


1  k  adds,  ih’lC 

on 
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,  A/TedaJ  the  King  caufed  to  be  engraved  on  that 
°n  r  is  feen  the  Figure  of  that  Collar  with  thefe 
0CCd,[fn'j)eus proteftor  nofter ,  (God  is  our  Proteftor.) 
^T!  at  Collar,  according  to  the  Draught,  engraven  by 
.  Brevier's  Direction,  was  compofed  of  Crowns  of 
$05 ,  funnounted  with  royal  Crowns,  fupported  by 
Dlire  ’anC|  Lizards,  and  interwoven  with  Columns  on 
?!  were  Seraphims :  Underneath  the  Collar  was  a 
'f  Hal  reprefenting  the  Image  of  our  Saviour  ;  on  the 
■a  /hereof  were  two  Angels  kneeling,  and  underneath 

a  Pafchal  Lamb. 

The  Order  of  the  Am  a  r  ante,  was  inftituted  in  Swe- 
I  Ckriftina ,  Daughter  of  Guftavus  the  Greats  in 

\  LUt  Eli  ns  AJhtnole  is  miftaken,  when  he  fays, 
l  that  Princefs  abdicated  the  Crown  in  1 645,  in  fa- 
t"at  0{-  jier  Coufin  Charles  Guftavus  Count  Palatin  of 

iTl Pouts,  becaufe  file  profefled  the  Roman  Religion; 
r  jflie  refigned  her  Dominions  to  that  Prince  but  in 
1  CYear  1 654,  profiling  ftill  the  Luther anifm,  which 
(he  did  not  abjure  but  in  her  Journey  to  Rome  in  1556, 
n ,  it  was  a  Year  before  her  Abdication  flic  inftituted 

?e  Order  of  the  Amarante. 

The  fame  Author  informs  us  of  the  Ceremonies  of 
,  t  Indication.  The  Queen,  fays  he,  fitting  on  her 
Throne,  the  Knights  chofen  to  receive  that  Order  ap- 
oacheH  it  with  their  Proxies.  Being  near  the  Throne 
and  kneeling,  fhe  took  their  Hands  by  Turns,  and 
made  them  fwear  that  they  fiiould  be  faithful  to  her, 
and  maintain  her  Interefts.  Afterwards  flic  gave  each 
of  them  a  Mantle  of  Armoifin,  with  the  Badge  of  the 
Order  enriched  with  Gold  and  Jewels  ;  which  was  a 
Crown  of  Laurel  environed  with  a  Ribband,  on  which 
were  read  thefe  Words,  Dolce  nclla  Speranza :  In  fide  of 
the  Garland  were  two  A,  one  within  another,  worked 
in  Gold,  and  enriched  with  Diamonds  ;  befkics  which 
Ihe  gave  each  a  Jewel  of  Gold  and  Diamonds,  which 
they  were  to  wear  faftened  at  their  Neck,  with  a  Crim- 
fon  Ribband,  or  blue  ;  and  afterwards  the  Knights  took 
their  Leave  and  retired.  Butin  the  Pifture  of  fames 
Lmpridius ,  Envoy  to  the  Princes  Frederick  and  Chriftian 
Louis  of  Brtinftvick  Lunch  our g,  at  the  Peace  of  Munftcr , 
is  feen  a  Chain  round  the  Neck,  made  of  fcveral  A’s  in¬ 
terwoven  with  Efcutcheons,  with  another  finall  Chain 
faftened  to  the  right  Side  of  that  firft,  where  hung  a 
little  Horfe, 

The  Queen  granted  the  Mark  of  Honour  to  foreign 
Lords,  and  font  them  a  Patent  whereby  they  were  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  Order.  The  fame  Author  relates,  that 
there  were  reckoned  among  the  firft  Knights,  Uladijlas 
King  of  Poland ,  Charles  Guftavus ,  the  Queen’s  Coufin, 
and  afterwards  King  of  Sweden  ;  his  Brother  Adolphus 
John,  George  Duke  of  Saxony ,  the  Landgrave  of  Hcffey 
and  fcveral  others,  as  the  Count  of  Montccnculi,  Don 
/hilonio  Pimentel ,  and  Balftod  IVhitelock,  an  Engltjh  Earl. 
Some  other  Names  arc  added  to  thofc  mentioned  by 
/Ijlmole,  viz.  the  Count  of  Dohna ,  the  Count  Tot,  rhe 
Counts  Caprara ,  S/tinhcrgen ,  and  Strazzi ,  the  Sr.  Ma- 
rczhii,  Envoy  from  Venice ,  and  other  principal  L.ords 
of  the  Empire.  The  Queen  had  alfo  chofcn  fom c  La¬ 
dies ;  and  the  whole  Society  had  the  Privilege  to  eat 
every  Sunday  at  her  Majcfty’s  Tabic,  in  one  of  the 
Suburbs  ol  Stockholm ,  where  whole  Nights  were  fpent  in 
Diverfions,  with  much  Familiarity,  and  without  the 
baft  Con  ft  raint. 

1  he  Order  of  the  Po  rte-Gi.aiv  its,  or  Sword-Bearers 
w  Livonia,  in  u  9  7,  was  inftituted  by  fume  Chriftian 
arriors,  who  united  into  a  Soe  iety,  to  oppofc  the  Ef- 
orts  which  the  Pagans  made,  not  only  to  hinder  the 
v1M  ty  Kt’ligion  making  further  Pi  ogre fs  in  thacPro- 
JHJ'L  nut  likewife  ro  extirpate  it  entirely;  or  rather 
j < r taps  built  a  Convent,  to  live  in  common,  anil  which 
U!iy  dedicated  to  the  !>h  (1W1  Virgin. 

jj  4  ffneusy  and  "fojeph  AJirbaelis  believe,  that  the  firft 
l,rnioi  o|  that  Convent  was  one  Maindcrt  of  Scgchcrg , 

10  ”fame  alterwards  Bifhop  ol'  Livonia  ;  that  to 
£  7"  hicreednl  Bcrtlwhl ,  an  Ecdefiaftick  of  the  Or - 

Ik-  VV^K>  was  mar ty riled  by  the  Pagans  in 

lf)  1/ 1 .  Member  of  the  Univerlity  of  Bremen , 

lat7‘*.  ‘Sonic  Authors  believe,  that  he  ad vi fed 
i(.f5  r  ,  \\"Y  1)1  and  procured  the  I<  or  ward- 

((,.(•  ..u‘  '  ()l‘l':-  He  took  Engelbert  and  Theodor  id: 
^jutois,  and  all  three  together  formed  of  their 
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Society  a  military  Order ,  to  which  they  gave  for  Badge 

two  red  Swords  put  Crofs  wife  on  the  left  Side  of  their 
Habit  which  was  white. 

Hiftorians  allure,  that  the  firft  Grand  Mafter  of  that 
military  Order  was  Vinno,  who  refided  at  Riga.  It  is 
faid  like  wife,  that  Pope  Cel  eft  intis  III.  or  Innocent  III. 
confirmed  the  Order ,  and  gave  it  the  Rule  of  Sr.  Baftl. 
At  the  Beginning  of  itslnftitution  the  Teuronick  Knights 
being  arrived  in  Prujfta ,  and  having  performed  a  great 
Number  of  glorious  Exploits  againft  the  Pagans ,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  the  Knights  of  Liz  'onia 
joined  with  them,  as^  having  the  fame  Intentions,  and 
tending  to  the  fame  End  ;  which  increaied  much  their 
Reputation  and  Power.  After  they  had  iiirmountcd  the 
greateft  Difficulties  with  regard  to  the  Infidels,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  take  political  Views,  and  to  interfere  ’in  the  Af¬ 
fairs  of  the  neighbouring  Princes;  exciting  thereby  their 
Jealoufy,  particularly  of  the  Court  of  Poland.  And  at 

laft  their  Order  was  abolifhed  in  1550  under  King  Sirif- 

mond.  ° 

6 

Note ,  That  from  Livonia  I’ll  pafs  into  Prujfta ,  where  I 

find  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle. 

The  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  was  inftituted  the 
17th  of  January  1701,  by  Frederick  III.  Marquis  and 
Eleftor  of  Brandebourg ,  afterwards  King  of  Prujfta  ; 
who  gave  the  Knights  for  Badge  of  that  Order ,  a  Gold 
Crois  enamelled  blue,  having  in  the  Middle  the  Cypher 
of  that  Prince,  F.  R.  and  at  the  Angles  the  Eagle  of 
Prujfta  enamelled  black.  That  Crofs  is  faftened  to  a 
Ribband  of  Orange  Colour,  which  they  wear  from  Left 
to  Right  over  their  Coat.  Thefe  Knights  wear  bdides, 
on  the  left  Side  of  their  Coat  a  Crofs  embroidered  with 
Silver  in  form  of  Stairs,  in  the  Middle  whereof  is  an 
Eagle  embroidered  with  Gold,  the  Eagle  holding  in  one 
of  his  Talons  a  Crown  ol'  1  atur'cl,  and  in  the  other  a 
Thunder-bolt,  with  this  Inluiption,  fuum  cuiquc ,  em¬ 
broidered  with  Silver. 

This  Order  is  only  given  to  thofc  of  the  royal  Iloufe, 
and  to  the  moft  con  fid  era  blc  Pcrfons  of  the  State. 

The  firft  who  receiv’d  it,  were  the  Prince  Royal,  af¬ 
terwards  King,  the  three  Margraves  the  King’s  Brothers, 
the  Margrave  of  Anfpach ,  the  Dukes  of  Courland ,  and  of 
II olft  c  in,  the  Counts  of  l Vartan  berg,  Barfons ,  Dohna , 
and  Lot  turn ,  the  four  Counfcllors  Regent  of  Prujfta ,  MefT. 
Berhant ,  Bran fc he,'  Crculz ,  and  Vallenrod,  the  Mafter  of 
the  Artillery,  and  the  Major-General,  the  Commiftary- 
Gcncral,  the  Count  d'Onhoff,  the  Chamberlain  Count  of 
Donha,  and  M.  Ballacc,  Grand  Mafter  of  the  Queen’s 
Houfhold. 

'Hie  Order  of  the  Dragon  conc^ui-red,  was  infti¬ 
tuted  in  Germany  in  1397,  ty  the  Emperor  Sjgifmond ; 
though  all  Hiftorians  do  not  agree  about  the  Time  of 
that  Inftitution  ;  for  foine  of  them  place  it  after  Mi - 
chaclis ,  in  the  Year  1400,  and  others,  after  Favin ,  in 
the  Year  1418.  Mi  chaclis  adds,  that  the  Motive  which, 
aft  u  a  ted  that  Prince  to  inftitucc  that  Order,  was,  that  the 
Knights  who  were  to  receive  it  could  oppofc  the  Hcrcfies, 
which  infedted  Bohemia  and  Hungary  ;  and  that  for  that 
EfTeft  he  follicitcd  the  Convocation  of  the  Councils  of 
Conftancc ,  and  of  Baft l y  where  thofc  Hcrcfies  were  con¬ 
demned.  On  that  Foundation  there  is  no  doubt,  fays 
Father  Elliot ,  that  Michaclis  has  been  miftaken  in 
placing  the  Inftitution  of  that  Order  in  1414,  and  Favin 
in  1431,  fincc  John  Ilufs  did  not  begin  to  dogmatife  in 
Bohemia ,  but  in  1407. 

With  regard  to  thofc  who  believe  that  this  Order  was 
inftituted  in  the  Year  1418,  after  the  holding  of  the 
Council  of  Conftancc ,  the  Abbot  Guiftiniani  fiu  ws  that 
they  arc  likewife  miftaken,  pretending  that  it  had  been 
cftablifiicd  before  the  Year  1397,  h c  proves  by 

the  Tcflamcnt  of  Francis  del  Pozo  of  Perona,  of  the 
fame  Year,  where  it  is  fpoke  of  his  Son  Vitorio  del  Bozo, 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Dragon,  who  was  then  near 
the  Emperor  Venccftas ,  where  G aliens  Vifcomti ,  Prince  of 
Verona,  had  lent  him  for  lome  Affairs.  Whiih  makes 
the  Abbot  Guiftiniani  believe,  that  the  Emperor  Sigifnond 
had  founded  Order  when  he  married  in  1385,  Mary 
Queen  of  Hungary  ;  or  the  Day  he  was  crowned  King 
of  Hungary  in  1387,  becaufe  that  Day  he  made  Knight 
Pant  a  Icon  Barbo ,  Embaflhdor  from  Venice. 

I'nvin  has  given  the  Reprefentacion  of  the  Collar  of 
<>  N  chat 
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that  Order  compofed  of  two  Gold  Chains,  on  which  are 
Cro fifes  with  double  Traverfcs,  with  an  inverted  Dragon 
at  the  End  thereof. 


Note,  That  Britanny ,  while  under  the  Government  of 
its  own  natural  Princes,  was  not  without  a  military 
Order ,  which  was  called  the  Order  of  the  Her  min,  and 
of  the  Ear  of  Com. 

The  Order  of  the  Herm  in,  and  of  the  Ear  of  Corn, 
was  inftituted  in  1381,  by  John  IV.  Duke  of  Britanny, 
called  the  Valiant  or  Conqueror.  The  Collar  was  com- 
pofed  of  two  Chains,  fattened  to  two  ducal  Crowns,  each 
whereof  contain’d  an  Ucrminpajfant.  One  of  the  Crowns 
hung  on  the  Bread,  and  the  other  at  the  Neck.  The 
Chains  were  compofed  each  of  four  Lockets,  and  were 
but  an  Hermin ,  with  a  Roll  wrapped  round  the  Body 
of  the  Hermin ,  on  which  was  wrote  this  Device,  a  ma 
Vie.  The  Rolls  were  alternately  enamelled  white  with 
black  Letters,  and  black  with  white  Letters.  Round 
the  Neck  of  each  of  the  ten  Her  mins,  was  a  Collar  on 
which  hung  a  Chain  of  four  or  five  Rings  :  The  Collar, 
according  to  the  Quality  of  thole  who  were  honoured 
therewith,  was  of  Gold,  or  of  Silver  gilt,  or  of  Silver 
only. 

The  Order  of  the  Hermin  had  this  in  particular,  that 
Women  were  admitted  into  it,  who  took  the  Title  of 
Chevalier ejfcs .  F.  Lobincau ,  in  his  Hiflory  of  Britanny , 
gives  us  a  Lift  of  thole  Knights,  among  whom  are  found 
a  Dutchels  of  Britanny,  who  received  the  Collar  in  1441, 
one  Pctronille  de  Mai  lie,  two  Ladies  of  Penhouet ,  and 
o f  PI effis-/lug i er,  in  1453,  and  one  Jane  de  Laval ,  in 

I+55* 

As  to  the  Rcafons  which  engaged  the  Duke  of  Bri¬ 
tanny  to  inflitutc  this  Order ,  and  to  chufe  the  Device, 
a  ma  Vie ,  is  a  Tiling,  fays  Father  Lobincau ,  on  which 
every  Body  can  give  a  lull  Career  to  his  Imagination, 
the  Authors  of  thofc  Times  taking  no  Notice  of  it. 

The  fame  Father  adds,  that  the  Dukes  of  Britanny 
added  afterwards  to  the  Collar  of  the  Hermin ,  another 
Collar  of  a  Idler  Price  ;  which  they  called  of  the  Ear  of 
Corn,  and  terminated  by  an  Hermin  hanging  at  the 
Collar,  by  Means  of  two  Chains  ;  this  Collar  was  moll 
commonly  of  Silver.  Thofc  who  have  treated  of  the 
military  Orders,  attribute  the  lull  itution  of  this,  to  the 
Duke  Brands  I.  who  inftituted  it  about  the  Year  1450, 
according  to  fume,  or  the  Year  1448*  according  to  others. 


Note,  That  there  has  been,  likewife,  in  fcveral  different 
Ages,  a  Knighthood  inftituted  for  ladies  ;  that  they 
have  been  honoured  with  the  Quality  of  Chcvalieref- 
fes  in  fcveral  Manners;  that  Kings,  Princes,  and 
Lords  of  the  higheft  Rank,  have  took  it  lor  an  Ho¬ 
nour  to  be  made  Knights  by  ladies;  and  that  fcveral 
honorary,  and  regular  Orders  of  Knighthood  have 
been  inftituted  to  reward  the  Merit  of  Ladies,  and 
to  dillinguifh  them  from  the'rell  of  their  Sex. 

1.  If  Knighthood  in  Men  is  a  per  lb  nal  Quality,  which 
does  not  pal’s  f  rom  f  ather  to  Children,  much  Ids  to  dillant 
Relations ;  if  it  he  granted  to  Nobility,  and  not  to  Birth, 
it  may  be  .laid  that  Women  have  Jbme  Advantages  over 
Men  in  that  Refpcdl  ;  for  they  have  the  Privilege  to  ratle 
themfelves  to  Knighthood  by  the  fame  Degrees  they  ac¬ 
quire  the  Nobility,  i.  e.  hy  Birth,  Mairiage,  or  the  Fa¬ 
vour  ol  the  Prince.  Aiit’umly  Women  took  the  Qua¬ 
lity  oi  LqnitiJJii ,  and  Mi  lit  iff  a ,  when  Ionic  ol’  their  near 
Relations  took  the  Quality  of  Knight.  Thus  Elizabeth, 
Siller  ol  Henry  del  tonnes,  Enid  of  Penies,  is  called  A’- 
quitijja,  in  the  ConiraCl  of  Marriage  between  Damoifeau, 
John  de  Merede,  and  rllix  de  Homes,  Siller  of  Henry. 
Ami  in  J.'tteisoi  1.(31,  mention  is  made  of  Mary  and 

I.nbtHa  oi  II  rnes,  Clievalierelles,  the  lame  Henry's 
Sillers. 

I len.eri ' nrt ,  c.  10.  of  the  Nobles  ol  the  Country  of 
laeyi\  ipe.iks  ol  a  1  and  ol  H.n'cnx,  called  Breton  the 
f-aer,  who  had  fix  Sons  ail  knights,  and  two  Daugh- 
1  1  C  h. wakei  elf t  s.  Ihmln'it  ol  I.e.xi,  Jeroml  Son  of 
1  -at  1  .old  ol  l  a ren. x,  had  alio  two  Daughters  Cl ilv.i- 
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■*f  wil  •  to  Women  the  Title  of  Che- 
the  1  hiuv.ml  was  a  Knight.  AIM- 
V  Jr.  u f  »:e,  in  a  Uutiicr  of  the 


EPS, 

Year  1379,  Jam  of  Bcibune  is  called  r/,-n- 
caufe  her  Hufband  had  been  honour’d  *  w  ‘Lp- 
hood,  MilitiJJa  uxor  Domini  de  Roye  Mi  {'ml  ‘‘ 
likewife,  in  the  Regifters  of  M a  lines  of  che  Y  "C  i:'  • 
that  Catherine  Bazv  is  called  Militiffa  ‘Ac 

her  Hulband,  is  call ed  Miles ,  Knight.  ’  ‘ "  °'n  l' a'- , 

There  are  even  Examples,  that  Hufbands  b~,r 
Favour  of  the  Prince,  have  received  KnA!  1  ‘p?cir:‘ 
Means  of  their  Wives.  The  Emperor  Charlelv  Ui 
Knight  Lucas  de  Broyart,  Efq;  Lord  of  GV/  ^ 
of  Peter  Broyart,  Lord  du  Ruiffeau ,  and  of 

Najfau,  Daughter  of  John  Earl  of  Nathan  a  TU] 
from  the  Earls  of  Gnedin  and  Strigona  in  tL  v • 
of  Hungary,  with  his  Children  and  Succeflorc  m?(Ioui 
Hu  (band,  of  his  Daughters  for  ever,  in  Miin  ^ 

Kniglus  of  the  St.  Empire ,  by  Letters  Patent  !/  ^ 
Bruxelles,  the  24th  of  September  1*4.0  !  ?en  « 

Author  of  the  Book  entitled  Jurispndmlia^R 
makes  this  Remark,  quoted  by  M.  de  la  RmS'R 
Treatife  of  the  Nobility,  ‘  that  it  is  to  be  obfL’ W 
by  thole  Letters  Patent,  not  only  the  Children  ii- 
6  and  Succeffors  of  Lucas  de  Broyant  are  ’  ^ 

‘  Knights  for  ever,  but  likewife  the  Hu/band/??1 
‘  Daughters.  s  oi  ™ 

We  fee  thereby,  that  that  Privilege  isnnrmvLa  , 
of  Knighthood  of  Race  only,  fmee  Wives  cannor 
it  on  their  Hufbands;  whence  it  can  be  inferred  °"^r 
Emperor  wanted  to  honour  that  Family  v/irh’ 
Knighthood,  which  was  only  honorary.  ner 

But  if  it  could  even  be  fuppofed,  that  tlut  kniob 
hood  of  Women,  was  but  a  Knighthood  byBirtli° 
hereditary,  as  it  is  Hill  for  ancient  noble  Fanis  wiT 
are  accounted  of  the  Body  of  Knighthood,  dm  would  no! 
be  an  Objection  again!!  Women,  having  received  the  'Pi- 
tle  of  Chevalierefils.  T  o  be  convinced  of  it  we  arc  only 
to  remember,  that  all  the  Fiefs  were  malculine  at  fin] 
as  there  are  frill  fevcral  iuch  in  Germany,  Hiagcsj,  and 
Italy,  which  Fiefs  were  to  be  pofiefted  by  Kriglits  onlv 
who  had  themfelves  armed  to  hold  them.  °  ’’ 

Afterwards  when  fome  of  thole  Fiefs  were  bv  Privi 

Jcg  -  1  *,T  '  1  •  -  ; 
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who  were  not  married  to  Men,  are  called  Chevalicrcffes 
bccaufc  thofc  Women,  either  married  or  fingle,  had 
themfelves  made  Knights,  to  be  capable  of  holding  the 
Fiefs  of  Knighthood.  Such  was  E/izabt tb  Queen  of 
England,  who  caufcd  hcrIL-jf  to  be  arm’d  Chcvakrcfs, 
to  be  Chief  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  of  that  King¬ 
dom.  And  it  is  perhaps  for  the  lame  Jicalon,  that 
Tombs  are  feen  in  the  Country  of  Liege,  and  in  the 
Low-Countries,  where  the  Title  of  Chcvahudlcs  is  given 
to  Maidens,  and  to  Women  whole  1  lulbaiuls  were  not 
Knights. 

2.  That  Women  have  fbmeurnrs  a  Right  to  create 
Knights,  is  what  cannot  be  called  in  Doubt ;  finer  ii 
can  be  proved  fufikiently  by  I  lilloiy,  that  ll veral  No¬ 
bles,  Princes,  and  even  Kings  and  lAmpcrors,  have  took 
it  lor  an  Honour,  to  receive  Knighthood  horn  lades. 

In  faed,  ii  the  Right  of  creating  Knights  is  annexed  to  the 
lovereign  Power,  why  fhoukl  it  be  Ids  allowed  to  Qnecns 
and  Princefies,  to  make  Knights,  m  mainiain  the  Glory 
ol  the  State  by  Arms,  than  to  tluifeM.igilli.UcSi  w  iU 
minifter  Jullice,  and  govern  Proviru\  .? 

'I  Iiat  Right  ol  Prinrelles  is  authorized  hy  Cufloni  0 
FUe.  - —  We  read  that  Cecilia  I  Xiunlucr  ol  Philip  I.  K|:' 

V.  f 

ol  Prance,  and  Widow,  then,  of  the  famous 
Prince  ol  Antioch,  did  not  only  confer  rlu:  Oe.ter  e 
Knighthood  on  (lervafe,  a  1  .ord  oi  Bn;, my,  N.m  el 
mon  IGtrl  ol’ Do!,  but  iikewile  to  l’evcra!  idqnnc. ; 

t  ■  ..  t  *  I  /  \  .i  '  •!’< 


•ftrtci  wards  wiien  ionic  01  thole  Fids  were  by  Privi- 
eges  granted  to  Women,  they  took  che  Quality  of  Che- 
m Here lies.  Therefore,  lays  Hemericourt,  thofc  Women 


happened  about  the  Year  1115,  as  rel.it cd  hyOr.ni.. 
and  La  Roque,  i.ikewde  Qiren  />/.///.  A g 
St.  Louis,  a  little  lu: fore  her  Death,  which  h.ippemd  1 
the  Year  1113,  made,  ;*•.  pieteiideJ,  the  Koal  •’[. 
a  Knight.  'The  .» 4 tli  of  Manh,  1  ;  (  */■  Q;l"yy 

Naples ,  caulcd  the  Order  ol  knighthood  to  !’!U,*J 
James  I.npnno ,  by  King,  Hn.hwe  her  1  I uf 1.  In  t(A 
in  the  Month  of  L'ebnnny,  Ma  lame  Royal  cl 
lerrcd  the  Order  ol  1  he  .  In  man  Lid.  and  gave  the  0-t 
to  fevcral  Lords.  1  .all ly >  Queen  Hnne,  wan 

the  Kingdom  ol  England  for  levciul  ^  ears 
and  was,  at,  ubhiwd  in  Ks  Place,  the  u;*,ht-:ua 


1 


ORDER 


fat. 


f  I  c  Order  of  the  Garter,  gave  the  Collar  cf  that  Or- 
y  £1  o-reat  Number  of  the  mod  illuttrious  Ferfons  of 

&iT  t0  d  &  . 
i  nonunions. 

If  we  wanted  befides,  Examples  of  Queens,  who  have 
ferred  the  Order  of  Knighthood  on  Emperors,  we 
COn!d  find  feveral.  Mary  Queen  of  England,  Daughter 
TtoO'  VIII.  by  Catherine  of  Spain,  created  Knight 
pj-ijpll  King  of  Spain ,  her  Hufband,  in  the  forty- 
>hth  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  whereof  Q. 

was  the  eleventh  Chief.  In  feveral  Chapters  of  the 
i  Order,  held  under  the  Government  of  Queen  Eli- 
^Tbcth,  that  Princefs  created  more  than  fifty  Knights, 

anion 
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King 
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The  Queen  gave  the  Order  to  feveral  Ladies  of  Virtue 
and  Quality  of  her  Court. 

The  Order  of  /^Slaves  of  Virtue,  was  infliruted 
at  Vienna  in  Auftria,  in  1662,  by  the  Emprcls  Leonora 
of  Gonzaga ,  Widow  of  Ferdinand  III.  It  was  to  be 
com po fed  of  thirty  Ladies  only  of  an  illullrious  Birth. 

befides  Princefies,  whole  Number  were  not  limited.  The 

Emprefs  gave  them  for  Badge  of  their  Order  a  Gold 
Medal,  reprefenting  a  Sun  within  a  Crown  of  Laurel,  with 
this  Legend  round  it,  Sola  ubique  Triumphal ,  It  alone 
triumphs  every  where .  That  Medal  was  fattened  to  a 
Gold  Chain  in  Form  of  a  Bracelet,  which  they  wore  at 

Tv*!  a^ove  Elbow.  They  were  to  have  that 
Medal  with  the  Chain,  on  the  Days  of  Ceremony.  And 

on  other  Days  they  only  wore  a  fmaller  one  fattened  to 

a  black  Ribband.  They  promifed  to  obferve  the  Rules 

and  Statutes  of  that  Order,  which  were  digefted  by  the 

Emprefs  who  was  the  Chief  thereof.  And  in  Cafe  of  the 

Death  of  one  of  thofe  Chevaliereffes,  her  Heirs  were 

to  return  the  great  Medal  to  that  Princefs,  and  could 

keep  the  fmaller,  in  Memory  of  the  Honour  done  to  the 
Family. 

F.  Honor e  of  St.  Mary ,  feems  to  make  but  one  Order 
of  this  and  the  following  one  but  as  F.  Heliot  makes 

two  of  them,  and  their  Inftitution  is  different,  we  will 
alfo  make  two  of  them. 

The  Order  of  the  true  Cross,  was  inftituted  by  the 
fame  Emprefs  in  1 668.  —  The  Obligations  of  the  Ladies 
admitted  into  it,  were  to  honour  in  a  particular  Manner 
the  Ciols  on  which  Jefus  Christ  had  been  crucified  for  our 
Sins  j  to  procure  his  Glory  and  Service,  &c.  Then- 
Badge  was  a  Crofs  of  Gold,  in  the  Middle  whereof  were 
Lines,  which  run  lengchwife  and  crofs  wife,  of  a  Wood 
Colour,  to  fignify  the  true  Crols.  At  the  Extremities 
of  that  Crols  there  were  four  Stars,  and  at  the  four  An¬ 
gles  four  black  Eagles,  each  holding  a  Roll,  on  which 
were  written  thefe  Words,  Sains  &  gloria.  They  were 
to  wear  it  on  the  left  Side  of  their  Breatt,  fattened  to  a 
black  Ribband.  The  blcffed  Virgin  and  St.  Jofeph  were 
chofen  for  Patrons  and  Protestors  of  that  Order,  which 
was  approved  by  Pope  Clement  IX'.  that  Pontiff  granted 
them  a  great  Number  of  Indulgences  ;  and  rhe  Rules 
and  Statutes  were  digefted  by  F.  John  Baptist  Maui ,  a 
Jefuit. 

The  A  bbot  G  lift  ini  ani  adds,  that  to  be  received  into 
that  Order ,  the  Ladies  fliould  have  three  Qualities.  — • 
1.  They  were  to  be  Ferfons  of  Quality,  and  of  an  illu- 
ftrious  Birth,  on  the  Father,  Mother,  and  Hufband’s 
Side.  2.  Accounted  to  have  much  Greatnefs  of  Soul. 
3.  And  of  an  irreproachable  Life.  The  Perfon  who  is 
to  be  received  into  the  Order ,  prefents  herfclf  to  the 
chief  Lady,  and  defires  that  flic  may  be  aggregated  to 
the  Order.  Afterwards  ill  the  Prelcncc  of  all  the  Ladies 
Chevaliereflhs,  ihe  receives  the  Medal,  and  Collar  of  the 
Order ;  and  promifes  to  obferve  cxadtly  the  Rule,  &c. 
the  Day  ol  the  Ceremony  flic  mull  come  to  the  Palace 
with  the  whole  Habit  of  the  Order:  At  another  Time, 
when  fiie  comes  to  it,  flic  wears  always  the  Crofs,  efpe- 
cialiy  on  Holy- Days.  When  the  Ladies  trav.el,  it  iuf- 
lices  they  fliould  have  the  Crofs  fattened  to  the  left  Arm. 
On  the  great  Holy-Days,  whether  they  be  at  Vienna,  or 

.7,  .  «  - :  — . n.w  iwL,.  elfewhere,  they  mutt  wear  die  whole  Order.  If  thole 

wlach  is  that  ol  the  railing  of  that  famous  Siege,  Ladies  fliould  leave  off  the  Crols  through  Forgctfuinela 

the  M  *IVI 1  WilS  ^rantc^  the  Women  to  walk  before  or  Negligence,  they  are  taxed  to  pay  a  hundred  Dollars 
,1'..  c'n>  tun  ing  that  Ceremony. %  Jane  llachctle  march-  lor  the  Benefit  of  virtuous  Poor. 

t  \%  I  J  1  ^  1  -  -  -  *  ** 

The  Emprefs  Eleonora  Magdelaine,  Therefa  of  Ncu- 
lj*  x*l  LIIU  A  Ul  bourg ,  Widow  of  the  Emperor  Leopold ,  as  Chief  of  the 

Uuir  j1  /-1'1,  that  Standard  was  deposited  in  the  Order,  gave  it  in  1709,  the  3d  of  May,  Fcatt  of  the  In 

,s  fm/’  °  1  -  'I  he  Picl  me  ol  that  Woman  vcntion  of  the  holy  Crofs,  to  the  Arclulutdiefs  Mart 

prefenr ^ 1 1  <>W.n Bauvois,  where  ihe  is  re-  Jofeph ,  eklefl  Daughter  of  the  Emperor  Jofeph,  and  to 

I'm.,  ^  ,W|1  .. a  ^W<)l'd  in  her  1  Jaiul ;  and  her  Defcen-  thirty-two  Ladies,  in  the  Chinch  ol  the  Jrliiirs  at  hi- 

«  %  ■  A  I  <  %  k  A 


l  whom  were  crown’d  Pleads,  as  Maximilian  II. 
Fmoeror  Charles  IX.  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  Kings 
f  France,  Frederick  III.  King  of  Denmark,  James  VI. 
°  of  Scotland ,  and  feveral  Eledlors. 

Though  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  be  commonly 
founded  to  excite  Courage,  and  reward  the  Services  of 
Soldiers,  we  find,  notwichttanding,  Orders  of  Knight¬ 
hood  crefted  to  reward  the  Valour  of  Women.  Ray- 
0iii  Bcrenger,  laft  Earl  o  f  Barcelona,  in  Memory  of  the 
Victory  he  gain’d  over  his  Enemies  by  the  Bravery  of 
Women,  created  the  Order  of  the  Hatchet,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowin'7  Occafion.  The  City  of  Tor, tofu  being  befieged 
and  reduced  to  Extremity,  the  Women  mounted  on  the 
Wall,  and  defended  fo  courageoufly  that  City  with  Blows 
of  Hatchets,  that  they  obliged  the  Bcfiegers  to  retreat. 
As  Women,  on  that  Occafion,  fliew’d  more  Bravery  than 
Men,  die  Count  Raymond  not  only  founded  a  new  Order 
of  Knighthood  for  thofe  Catalan  Amazons,  but  granted 
them  feveral  great  Privileges. 

Likcwife  the  City  of  Placentia  being  befieged  by  the 
Euflip,  while  the  Nobility  of  the  Country  was  in  the 
Service  of  the  King  of  Caftille,  the  Women  refolved  to 
defend  the  Place,  after  a  vigorous  Refifhmcc  of  feveral 
Days,  they  Tallied  out  with  fo  much  Refolution,  that 
they  forced  rhe  Englijh  to  raife  the  Siege,  and  to  retreat 
in  Dilorder.  That  Bravery  procured  the  Occafion  to 
Jetn  I.  if  not  to  inftitute  a  new  Order  to  reward  the  Va¬ 
lour  of  thofe  Ladies,  at  leatt  to  order  that  they  be  aggre¬ 
gated  to  the  Order  of  the  Bande ,  founded  by  Alphonfc 
ius  Grandfather. 

The  Ladies  of  Bauvois  in  France ,  have  acquired  no 
Ids  Reputation  by  their  Valour,  than  thofe  above-men¬ 
tioned.  It  was  in  the  Year  1472,  while  that  City  was 
befieged  by  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy  ■,  its  be¬ 
ing  on  the  Point  of  being  (formed  by  the  Enemy,  a 
Lady  called  Hachette  put  herfclf  at  the  Head  of  the  Wo¬ 
men,  condudled  them  on  the  Walls,  and  animated  them 
(°  well  by  her  Exhortations,  and  her  Example,  that  with 
Stones  and  Fireworks  they  forced  the  Enemy  iu  raife  the 
Siege.  That  Heroine  diflinguifhed  herfclf  much’ on  that 
Occafion,  for  an  Officer  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  hav- 
i:i£  h.ved  his  Standard  on  the  Wall,  (lie  tore  if  from 
bis  Hand,  and  precipitated  him  into  the  Ditch. 

It  is  true,  that  a  particular  Order  of  Knighthood  was 
n.Qt  crtttcd  at  Bauvois  to  reward  the  miliiaiy  Virtue  of 
1 10jc  Lailics,  but  the  Magittratc  of  that  Ciry,  to  leave  to 
ofkrity  fome  Marks  of  their  great  Adlions,  ettablifhed 
Jiw  kniory  of  that  glorious  Day,  feveral  'Filings  which 
uvL-a  great  Report  to  an  Ktlablilhment  of  Knighthood. 
A(ry  Tear  a  general  Procefiion  is  made,  the  10th  of 


I  1  - -  ...w.  •  J  -  J  »  »*'  1  »  M'  4  <  t  1+  I  \  ,  I  » 

I  ‘  ,at  “  1  !c;u'  “I-  the  Women,  canying  the  .Standard  Ihe 
vr  ."i ll0m  thc  0mciT  ot'  l,le  1  ’ukt:  of  Burgundy. 


I- m  all  S(11,s  of  Imp 
I  line  :uv  feveral  Kx.n 

L>y 


uiv  k',  U|U|  alV,  *rvcral  Example*.  m  i  (ill ory  of  hono- 
,  u, hoods,  inlliiuied  by  Ladies  lor  Ferfons  of 

'MU  V,. 


d  h'mi X>  u Britain,  Britanuy,  Daughter 

^'.rolL  .>■  !lJk,V  1,1  liri!“""y^  iiiililuicd  in  1498,  the 
dev,- L,  °i‘  S/ring,  alter  Ihe  Ixrame  a  Wi- 

Vt iuul  fin^vv^  1  ^lno  I  rancc.  T’hnt  Order  was  in¬ 
lay  ,  lMnyS  who  were  10  make  Proofs  of  Nohi- 

liu  i,r  v:i..lUl1  ^^ni>(lion.  ']  heir  Badge  v/as  a  Corde- 

1  whciewith  they  enviionhl  their  Anns, 


111  ol  Silver 


nma.  In  die  Month  ol  September  1717,  was  made  a  fa¬ 
mous  Ci cation  of  i  aulies  Chevalierefies  0)  that  Ordir. 
'Llie  Emprefs  Mother  held  in  the  Morning  and  in  the 
Afternoon,  Chapel,  in  the  fame  Chuu:h  of  the  Jefuils, 
with  ihe  Archdutchefies,  and  the  other  J., a  dies  ol  the 
Crofs  i  where  IVI.  Spiuola,  the  Pope’s  Nuncio,  official ul 
j)ont ideally,  and  the  JKmprels  gave  the  Ciols  ol  tlie 
Order  to  iwenty-leven  I  .adies. 

Note,  Thaticis  pnteiukd,  that  there  i>,  .d!o  a  military 
Order  inUitutcd  in  7  iu  Ly,  ealfd  Hit:  Order  of 

the 


ORDERS. 


/^Crescent,  which  Father Bonani  fays,  was  infti- 
tuted  by  Soliman  II.  and  the  Abbot  Giufliniani  carries 
back  as  far  as  to  Mahomet  II.  towards  the  Middle  of 
the  fifteenth  Century.  The  Obligation  of  thofe 
Knights,  fay  they,  was  to  guard  the  Empire,  to  de¬ 
vote  themfelves  to  its  Defence,  and  to  guard  the 
Tomb  of  their  falfe  Prophet  Mahomet.  Thofe  newly 
received. were  to  go  in  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca ,  to  vifit 
the  Tomb  of  Mahomet.  Their  Badge  was  a  Collar 
of  Gold,  where  hung  a  Crefcent,  or  Half-Moon, 
which  was  always  the  Standard  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Ottomans.  Memiens  pretends,  that  Bellini  a- Painter 
of  Venice ,  received  the  Collar  of  that  Order ,  and  that 
his  Picture  is  feen  at  Venice  with  that  Ornament  ;  on 
which  Sanfovin  afked,  if  a  Chriftian  can  receive  fuch 
an  Order  from  the  Infidels  and  be  efteemed  a  Chri¬ 
ftian  ?  To  which  the  Abbot  Gnifiiniani  anfwers,  that 
a  Chriftian  muft  refufe  it,  if  an  Oath  of  Fidelity  be 
required  to  an  Infidel  Prince  ;  but  that  if  it  be  only 
a  Mark  of  Honour  or  a  Reward,  he  is  permitted  to 
receive  it.  But  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  Mennens  is  mi- 
ftaken,  and  that  Bellini  never  received  the  Order  of 
the  Crefcent,  but  only  a  Gold  Chain,  with  the  Pidlure 
of  the  Grand  Seignor  hanging  to  it,  as  a  Mark  of  the 
particular  Efteem  that  Prince  had  for  that  Painter, 
who  had  work’d  for  the  Seraglio  with  a  great  deal  of 
Applaufe,  and  whom  his  fublime  Highnefs  fent  back 
to  Venice ,  with  Letters  of  Recommendation  for  him 
to  the  Senate. 

Note,  alio.  That  from  what  1  have  fiiid  in  this  Treatife 
of  the  Inftitution,  Rules,  of  the  military  Orders , 
it  is  cafily  inferred,  that  they  were  calculated  at  firft 
to  reward  Meric,  and  infpire  Men  with  Courage,  Piety 
'  and  Virtue.  That  the  firft  who  were  honoured  with 
that  publick  Mark  of  Diftindlion  were  lb  many  Chri¬ 
ftian  Heroes,  who  had  either  fignalized  themfelves  by 
fighting  valiantly  under  the  Standard  of  the  Crofs  of 
Jefus  Christ ,  or  enlifted  in  the  holy  Militia’s  raifed  for 
the  Recovery  of  thofe  Countries  he  had  fandtilied  with 
his  lacred  Prefence,  and  where  he  had  operated  the 
great  Myfteries  of  our  Redemption.  That  the  Crofies 
they  wore  for  Badge,  were  to  put  them  in  Mind  of  the 
Tortures  and  Agonies  he  had  fuftered,  to  ellablilh 
among  11s  that  Faith,  without  which  there  is  no  Salva¬ 
tion,  and  which  the  Fear  of  the  fame  Torments  fhould 
not  deter  them  from  maintaining,  notwithftanding 
the  ftrongeft  Oppofition  they  could  meet  with  from 
the  moll  obftinate  Infidelity  ;  that  it  was  by  them 
that  fumptuous  Edifice  the  Church,  which  had  been 
almoft  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  common  Enemy  of 
Mankind,  or  his  Agents,  in  thofe  Places  where  it  had 
been  firft  eredled  by  that  divine  Architedl  who  had 
cemented  it  with  his  Blood,  was  to  be  rebuilt  by  their 
own  Hands  ;  that  their  Blood  was  to  render  thofe 
Fields  once  more  fertile  in  Chriftian  Heroes,  which 
had  been  fecundated  by  that  of  Chrift.  In  thofe  for¬ 
tunate  Days  Knighthood  and  Merit  were  fynonimous, 
and  by  that  Title  alone  were  underftood  Chriflianity, 
Piety,  Courage,  Honour,  Probity,  Difintercftednefs, 
a  becoming  Humility,  and  all  that  could  render  a 
Per  ion  acceptable  to  God  and  Man.  No  body  then 
would  ever  iiave  fufpcdlctl,  that  it  was  to  be  villified 
in  future  Ages,  and  rendered  contemptible  by  fo 
many  umvoithy  and  dcfpicablc  Subjects  being  ad¬ 
vanced  to  it  •,  that  the  Habit  of  Ceremony  of  military 
Orders  was  to  become  a  Cloak  to  Knavery  and  Un¬ 
wort  hi  ncls  i  the  Collar  an  Emblem  of  Stupidity  and 
Ignuianccv  the  String  to  which  the  Badge  was  laften- 


ea,  a  isuna  or 


leaning 


U  1C 
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in  the  dirty  Paces  of  a  criminal  Ambition 

tereft,  a  fcandalous  Complaifance,  PcrfidJ 
the  gilt  Spurs  would  be  but  too  often  faff  ' 4Tliar 
Coward’s  Heels,  to  communicate  that  A  Jr  t0  H 
a  Poltroon  wants  when  purfued  by  the  E  ^  ^ 
they  would  even  tremble  at  the  Sight  of  7]^  tflat 
which  was  to  be  the  Inflrumenr  of their  IC'i SlVOrti 
and  wait  with  Impatience  its  being  Ihearh 
fee  the  Light  any  more.  That  thofe  Oath,  t0 
their  Admiffion,  would  be  but  a  Farce  ch  h  °  at 
jeft  with  Heaven,  to  deceive  their  Sover  '  t0 
impofe  on  the  Publick.  That  a  Time  wouM  f 1  and 
Men  of  Honour  and  Courage  will  defpife  K  •  ^  en 
and  be  afham’d  to  wear  a  Badge  whirh  Ood> 
a  Collar  for  all  Kinds  of  Beafts.  Ji7  a  ^  b<jc°me 

Time  Knighthood  would  become  a  fnurinJ  r  in 
dity,  either  defpifed  or  laugh’d  at  by  the 
Part  of  Mankind;  by  the  Noblesf  becanf  ^  ^ 
render  Men  of  the  mod  fpurious  Birth  thJ  r'Votlid 
by  the  Brave,  becaufe  thereby  they 
founded  with  Cowards,  and  by  the  Vim,^  f  COn‘ 

it  would  oblige  them  to  frequent  IbnminJ'Tr 
who  arc  declared  Enemies  to  Virtue  p  tflolc 
Herefy  in  a  Point  of  Honour,  that  a  biue  1“  !S  an 
black,  or  yellow  Ribband,  fupply  either  'w  ^ 
Merit,  or  hide  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  f,rv„  , ' of 

render  it  more  confpicuous ;  and  a  Coward  l tu 
haps  never  been  known  for  fuch,  if  he  ' ,  Pcr‘ 

honoured  with  a  Mark  of  Diltinction,  which  , 
lick  Tcftimony,  both  to  himfelf  and  to  ot(,J > 
lie  fliouid  be  brave  ;  for  when  a  Man  ’  , lat 
Knight  he  contrafts  from  that  very  Mom"? 3 
indifpenfible  Obligation  to  expofe  ],jmfllf  t0 
moft  imminent  Dangers  for  the  Service  of  , 
Prince  and  Country  ;  and  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppof 

hood  fhould  expedt  that  from  him  ,  for  we  dol  t 
find  in  this  Treatife,  nor  in  any  other  Authors  „h 
have  wrote  on  the  fame  Subjeft,  that  former  Knight 
poftulated  Knighthood,  with  no  other  View  than  to 
acquire  thereby  a  Right  of  adding  the  Sir  to  their 
Chriftian  Name,  and  the  Title  of  Ldy  hr  their 
Wives,  or  to  be  more  at  Liberty  to  fpend  their  Live* 
m  Luxury  and  Indolence.  A  true  Knight  fliouid  ne- 
yer  be  found  any  where  elfe,  in  Time  of  War,  but 
in  the  Fields  ;  and  in  Time  of  Peace,  in  thole  Places 
where  they  are  perfuaded  they  can  find  more  Occa- 
fions  to  pra&ife  all  the  Moral  and  Chriftian  Virtues. 
How  laudable  it  would  be  at  pre fent,  for  Example, 
if  all  the  Knights  were  to  take  the  Field  at  their  own 
Expence  (I  mean  thofe  who  are  in  a  Condition  to  do 
it) .  and  engage  to  it,  by  a  noble  Liberality,  thofe  of 
their  Brethren,  who  have  nothing  but  their  Courage 
and  Sword,  rather  than  be  loitering  about  a  Courr, 
or  cringing  at  a  Minifter’s  Levee  ;  while  thofe  who 
have  not  contracted  the  fame*  Obligations,  are  forced 
to  put  themfelves  to  very  great  Inconveniences  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  publick  Security,  Oh !  was  I  but  in  the 
fame  good  Circumftances,  and  had  I  fomething  elfe 
to  recommend  myfelf  but  my  Courage  and  Sword, 
how  foon  would  they  fee  me  reduce  into  Practice,  the 
noble  and  juft  LefTons  I  give  them  here  ;  which  they 
are  obliged  to  follow  in  Gratitude  to  their  Prince, 
who  was  pleafed  to  beftow  that  Honour  on  them ;  and 
in  Juftice  to  their  Country;  who  could  rcilbnably 
expeft  more  from  them ,  than  from  thole  poor 
"Wretches  who  are  led  to  the  Field  againll  their  own 

Will. 
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PA  IN '1  INC  i,  is  t!if*  Air  of  reprefenting  on  a  fiat 
Stiperlicy,  by  tin-  Dufi  of  Draught,  and  the  Dc- 
gicvs  of  Co1oi.ii is,  all  .Sons  of  vifible  Obje&s. 

This  Definition  contain1;  three  Things,  viz.  the 
Dra^yhty  the  O/tfvrq  and  ihe  Compofilion  \  and  though 


this  laft  Part  does  not  appear  expreftrd  in  a  vciy  c--^ 
Manner  in  my  Definition,  it  can,  notwithflaidK'fr  * 
uiulerfiood  by  theft  lull  Words,  vjiblc  QfydlS 
contains  the  Matter  of  the  Subjects  which  the 
propoles  to  rcprefeni.  A  Painter  mult  know  am 
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,r  ^ofe  three  Parts  in  the  greatefb  Perfection  poflible  ; 
,  •  u  t|!ree  Parts  Fii  explain  in  the  following  clear, 

2  concife  Manner,  #  '  N 

2  The  Co^pofUion  contains  two  Things,  viz.  the  Inven- 
.  and  the  Difyofition.  By  the  Invention ,  a  Painter 
find  and  introduce  into  his  Subjedt,  the  Obje&s 

^hich  he  judges  mod  proper  to  exprefs  and  adorn  it. 

by  the  Difyofition*,  ■  he  muft  place  them  in  a  Man- 
Tj!  the  moft  advantageous  to  draw  a  grand  Effedt 
from  them,  and  to  pleafe  the  Eye,  in  fhewing  beautiful 
parts:  That  Subject  muft  be  well  contrafted,  well  diver- 
ffied  *  well  bound  with  Groups. 

1  For  the  Draught .  —  A  Painter  muft  do  it  corredlly, 
ffith  a  good  Tafte,  well  diverfified,  fometimes  heroick, 
and  fometimes  rural,  according  to  the  Chara&er  of  the 
pjaures  he  wants  to  introduce  •,  fmce  the  Elegance  of  the 
Contours  which  becomes  the  Divinities,  for  Example, 
does  not  at  all  become  common  People;  the  Heroes  and 
Soldiers,  the  Weak  and  Strong,  the  Young  and  Old, 
niuft  have  each  their  different  Forms ;  without  reckon- 
jno  jhat  Nature,  which  is  found  different  in  all  its  Pro¬ 
ductions,  requires  from  a  Painter  a  becoming  Variety. 
But  he  Ihould  be  confcious  that  of  all  the  Manners  of 
Defining,  none  is  good  but  that  which  is  mixed  with 
a  natural  Beauty  and  the  An  tick. 

The  Attitudes  are  to  be  natural,  exprefiive,  varied  in 
their  Aftions,  and  contrafted  in  their  Members :  They 
ought  to  be  fimple  or  noble,  animated  or  moderated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Subjed  of  the  Picture,  and  the  Difcretion 

of  the  Painter. 

♦ 

Jfc  That  Attitude ,  in  Painting, ,  is  the  Pofture  or  Ge- 
fture  of  a  Figure,  or  the  Difpofition  of  its  Parts,  by 
which  we  difcover  the  Adlion  it  is  engaged  in,  and 
the  very  Sentiment  fuppoicd  to  be  in  the  Mind  of  the 
Perfon  represented. 

The  Espreffions  muft  be  juft  to  the  Subject  ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  figures  having  noble  and  fublime  ones  •,  and  keep¬ 
ing  a  Medium  between  the  exaggerated  and  infipid. 

M,  That  Expreffion  in  Painting  denotes  a  natural  and 
lively  Reprefencation  of  the  Subjedt,  or  of  the  feveral 
Ojjeds  intended  to  be  (hewn.  The  Term  Expref 
fun  is  ordinarily  confounded  with  that  of  Pajfion-, 
hut  they  differ  in  diis,  that  Expreffion  is  a  general 
Term,  implying  a  Rep refen tation  of  an  Objedt,  a- 
greeabie  to  its  Nature,  and  Charadter,  ‘and  the  Ufc, 
or  Office  it  is  to  have  in  the  Work  ;  whereas  Pajfion  in 
Painting,  denotes  a  Motion  of  the  Body,  accompanied 
wirh  certain  Diipofitions,  or  Airs  of  the  Face,  which 
mark  an  Agitation  in  the  Soul ;  fo  that  every  Pajfion 
is  an  Expreffion,  but  not  every  Expreffion  a  Pajfion, 
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The  Extremities,  I  mean  the  Head,  Feet,  and  Hands, 
muft  be  worked  wirh  more  Prccifion  and  Exadtncfs  than 
all  the  reft,  and  muft  concur  together,  to  render  the  Ac¬ 
tion  ol  die  Figures  more  expreftive. 

The  Draperies  muft  be  well  order’d,  the  Folds  or 
Urns  thereof  large,  in  fmall  Number  as  much  as  poffi- 

bk\m{  well  contrafted;  the  Stuffs  thick  or  light,  ac- 

corung  to  the  Quality  and  Convcniency  of  the  Figures  ; 

racy  niouW  be  fometimes  worked,  and  of  different  Kinds  ; 

1  cTCTCS  l,ml^  according  to  the  Convcniency  of 

i'Ur,CL  r  an,ci  t}lc  i>Iaccs  which  require  more  or 

nnmv  ,lr  \°V  f.,lc  Ornament  of  a  Pidlure,  and  thcCEco- 
nomJ  ol  the  Tont-cnfemhle. 

dither- \^roPery  m  fainting,  is  the  Kcprcfcntation 
In  tii*.  °f  ^loathing  of  human  Figures. — 

bbrmenfri1'1  xDra?€yy  includes  not  only  the 

odin-Tj.in  Hlt,  a  0  dielapcftry,  Linen,  and  moft 

that  are  not  Carnations  or  Landlkips. 

xc^chfipal,y  ch;,,';,aw'iml  bY  «"  i«Sc- 

Jfoifu  °risl,tnnot,  it0,  ,w  t0°  n,uch  Cllt  by  wo 

,HKl  f  %oiM  **  <«v,  but  wyll  Chofcn  ; 

in  il>  ihcv  mulL-'  *|t  <^ll‘UUI -y  °*  be  introduced 

'i'icw  dilVcrem  ‘C  W<',  ,  how,d  aiicl  Crcc,  the 

mud,  «  p  i  I'",in1’  Lolour,  am!  Touch,  as 
quite  if  ’n  a!>d  /he  Variety,  of  Nature  rc- 

^vo,  i  ,rhl  hv  always  %*«»  fo 


Foreparts  of  the  LancUkip  rich,  either  by  the  Ob- 

and  no  Objeft  on  the  Ground  ought  to  difpute  with  k  its 
Rndff11  Charadler,  except  fmooth  Waters,  and  poii/hed 

ri  u’  “!eft,aI’  as  weI1  as  terreftrial  ones:  The 
placed!  mUft  bC  Wdl  Ch°ren’  Wdl  touched>  and  well 

Note,  That  Group,  or  Groups,  in  Tainting,  is  an  Affem- 
Wage  or  Knot  of  two  or  more  Figures  of  Men, 
hearts.  Fruits,  or  the  like,  which  have  Pome  apparent 
Relation  to  each  other.  In  a  good  Painting,  it  is  ne- 
ceffaiy  chat  all  the  Figures  be  divided  into  two  or 

three  Graapr,  or  ftparate  Colleftions.  Such  and  fuch 

a  Thing  make  a  Group,  with  fuch  and  fuch  other  of 
different  Nature  and  Kind.  The  antique  Laomedon 

hit*  -°f -dl  r6  ,beautifLli  F'ZW£S-  a  Group 

Concert  of  Vo.pes :  As  in  the  one  the  Voices  muft 
iuftain  each  other,  in  order  to  fill  the  Ear  with  an  a- 
greeable  Harmony  from  the  whole  5  whence  if  any 

^ fomething  would  neceffarily  be 
™fed  i,?0’, ,n  th,e  Group,  if  the  Parts  of  Figures  be 

ab!e  There  are  two  Sorts  of  Groups,  or  two  Manners 
of  confidently  Groups ,  with  Regard  to  the  Defign, 
andto  the  cla.r-oblcure.  The  firft  is  common  bfch 
to  Works  of  1  aiming,  and  thofe  of  Sculpture  ;  the 
latter  peculiar  to  Painting.  Groups,  with  Regard  to 
die  Defign,  are  Combinations  of  divers  Figures, 
which  have  Relation  to  each  other,  either  on  Ac- 
count  of  the  Aftion,  or  of  their  Proximity,  or  of  the 
Effufl  they  have.  Thefe  wc  conceive,  in  feme  Mea- 
Ere,  as  reprefentmg  fo  many  different  Subjefts,  or  at 

Q. .  1  *  fv  *  I  ««  of  one  greater 

Su bj eft.  Groups,  with  Regard  to  the  clair-obfcure,  are 

wJ}ere'inth*  Lights  and  Shadows 
are  dilrufed  in  fuch  Manner,  that  they  ftrike  the  Eve 

together,  and  naturally  lead  it  to  conftder  them  in  one 
View. 


The  PerfyeRive  muft  be  regular,  and  not  of  fimple 
Practice,  very  little  exatt. 

‘  the  Colfris,  which  includes  two  Things,  the  local 
Colour,  and  the  clair-obfcure ;  a  Painter  muft  be  care¬ 
ful  to  learn  both  well ;  fmce  that  diftinguifhes  him  from 
Artificers,  who  have  the  Meafurcs  and  Proportions  in 
common  with  him.  And  that,  befides,  renders  him  a 
truer  and  more  perfe<5t  Imitator  of  Nature. 

The  local  Colour  is  nothing  elfe  but  that  which  is  na- 
tural  to  each  Objedt,  in  what  Place  foever  it  be  found, 

winch  diftinguifhes  it  from  others,  and  marks  perfeftly 
the  Character  thereof.  J 

The  Clair-obfcure, ,  is  the  Art  of  diftributing  advanta- 
geoufly  the  Lights  and  Shadows,  as  well  on  the  particu¬ 
lar  Objects,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  Pidture :  On  the 
pai ticular  Objects,  to  give  them  a  convenient  Relievo 
and  Roundnefs:  And  in  the  whole  of  the  Pidturc,  that 
the  Objeas  may  be  feen  in  it  with  Plcafure ;  by  givinr 
Occafion  to  the  Sight  to  reft  itfelf  from  Space  to  Space, 
by  an  ingenious  Diftribution  of  grand  Clairs ,  and  large 
Shadows,  which  afford  one  another  mutual  Succours,  by 
their  Oppofitions ;  fo  chat  the  great  Clairs  arc  Rcfts  for 
the  great  Shadows ;  as  the  great  Shadows  will  be  Rcfts 
foi  the  gicat  Clairs ,  But  though  the  Clair-obfcure  con¬ 
tains,  as  already  obferved,  the  Science  of  placing  wdl 
all  the  Clairs ,  and  all  the  Shadows,  it  is  underftood,  not- 
with  (landing,  in  a  more  particular  Manner,  of  the  great 
Shadows,  and  of  the  great  Lights.  Their  Diftribution, 
in  this  Jaft  Senfe,  can  be  made  in  four  Manners,  j.  By 
the  natural  Shadows  of  the  Bodies.  2.  By  the  Group*, 
in  difpofing  the  Objcdts  in  a  Manner,  that  the  I  .ights  a-e 
found  bound  together,  and  the  Shadows,  likewife,  toge¬ 
ther,  as  it  is  iecn  coarfcJy  in  a  Bunch  of  Grapes,  where 
the  Grains  on  the  Side  of  the  Light,  make  a  Mals  of 
Light,  and  thofe  on  the  oppoiitc  Side  a  Mafs  of 
Shadows ;  and  the  whole  iorins  but  one  Group,  and  as 
a  (ingle  Objedt ;  fo  that,  notwithflanding,  no  Affedla- 

1,0,1  ;ll,l)CIl,s  that  Artifice  j  but  the  Objctfs  be  found 
thus  naturally  fituated,  and  as  by  Chance,  q.  By  the 

Accidents  of  a  iiippofcd  Light.  And,  4,  By  the  Na- 

9  ^  ture 
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ture  and  the  Body  of  Colours,  which  the  Painter  can 
give  to  the  ObjeXs  without  altering  the  CharaXcr.  * — • 
That  Part  of  Painting  is  the  greateft  Means  a  Painter 
can  make  Ufe  of,  to  give  Strength  to  his  Work,  and 
to  render  his  ObjeXs  fenfible,  as  well  in  general  as  in 
particular. 

I  do  not  fee  that  the  Artifice  of  the  Clair -obfc ure  was 
known  in  the  Roman  School  before  Poly  dor  e  Caravagio , 
who  found  it,  and  eftablifhed  it  for  one  of  the  Principles 
of  his  Art:  And  I  am  furprized  that  the  Painters  who 
have  followed  him,  have  not  perceived  that  the  great 
Effect  of  his  Work  proceeds  from  the  Repofe  he  has 
obferved  from  Space  to  Space,  by  grouping  his  Lights 
on  one  Side,  and  his  Shadows  on  the  other,  which  can¬ 
not  be  done  but  by  the  Intelligence  of  the  Clair-obfcure . 
I  am  furprized  that  they  have  let  fo  necefiary  a 
Part  efcape  without  perceiving  it :  Notwithftanding 
which,  there  are  fome  Works  among  thofe  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Painters,  where  wc  find  fome  Clair-obfcure  \  but 
that  muft  be  confidered  as  a  good  Interval  of  the  Genius, 
or  as  the  EfFeX  of  a  pure  Hazard,  rather  than  of  a  well 
eftablifhed  Principle. 

Andrew  Bofcoli ,  a  Painter  of  Florence ,  has  had  very 
ftrong  Forefights  of  the  Clair-obfcure ,  as  is  feen  by  his 
Works  ;  but  we  are  indebted  to  the  Georgia?!  for  the 
Reftoration  of  that  Principle,  which  having  been  ob¬ 
ferved  by  Titian,  his  Competitor,  he  took  the  Advan¬ 
tage  thereof  in  all  he  painted  fince. 

In  Flanders ,  Otho  Venius  eftablifhed  folid  Principles 
for  the  Clair-obfcure ,  which  he  communicated  to  Rubens 
his  Pupil.  This  render’d  it  ftill  more  fenfible,  and 
did  fhew  them  fo  well  the  Advantages  and  Neceftity 
thereof,  that  the  belt  Flemifh  Painters,  who  have  follow¬ 
ed  him,  have  render’d  themfelves  commendable  by 
that  Part ;  for  without  it,  all  the  Care  they  have  taken 
to  imitate  ever  fo  faithfully  the  particular  ObjeXs  of 
Nature,  would  be  of  no  Confideration. 

In  the  Defcription  of  Colours ,  there  muft  be  an  Ac¬ 
cord  which  may  produce  the  fame  EffeX  for  the  Eyes, 
as  Mufick  does  for  the  Ears. 

If  there  be  feveral  Groups  of  Clair-obfcure  in  a  Pic¬ 
ture,  one  of  them  muft  be  more  fenfible  than  the  reft, 
fo  that  there  may  be  Unity  of  ObjeX,  as  in  the  Com- 
pofition  there  is  Unity  of  Subject. 

As  to  the  Pencil ,  it  muft  be  bold,  and  light,  if  pof- 
fiblc ;  but  whether  it  appears  frnooth,  like  that  of 
Corregio ,  or  uneven  and  rough,  like  that  of  Rembrant, 
ir  fhould  be  always  foft. 

As  to  Licences  \  if  one  is  forced  to  take  any,  they 
muft  be  imperceptible,  judicious,  advantageous,  and 
authorifed;  the  three  firft  are  for  die  Art  of  the  Painter, 
and  the  laft  regards  Hiftory. 

A  Painter  that  polleHes  his  Art  in  all  the  Details 
aforementioned,  may,  it  is  true,  flatter  himfelf  with  be¬ 
ing  a  good  Painter,  and  hope  to  do  very  fine  Things  *, 
but  his  Pidturcs  cannot  be  pcifcX,  if  the  Beauty  found 
in  it  be  not  accompanied  with  Grace. 

Grace  muft  feafon  all  the  Parts  abovementioned  •,  it 
muft  follow  the  Genius :  It  is  Grace  that  fupports  and 
pcrfeXs  it  but  it  can  neither  be  acquired  perfeXly,  nor 
dcmonftraccd. 

A  Painter  holds  it  from  Nature  only,  and  not  even 
knows  if  it  be  in  him,  nor  to  what  Degree  he  poflelfes 
it,  nor  iiow  it  communicates  it  to  his  Works:  It  fur- 
prizes  the  SpcXator,  who  feels  the  EffeX  thereof, 
without  penetrating  its  true  Caulc  ;  but  that  Grace  does 
touch  his  Heart,  no  olherwile  than  by  the  Difpofition 
he  finds  in  ir. — Grace  may  be  defined,  what  pleafes  and 
gains  tiie  Heart,  without  palling  through  the  Mind. 

Grace ,  and  Beauty ,  are  two  different  'Filings  :  Beauty 
pleafes  no  olherwile  than  by  the  Rule,  am!  Grace  pleafes 
without  Rules. — What  is  beautiful  is  not  always  gra¬ 
cious  v  and  what  is  gracious  is  not  always  beautiful  •,  but 
Grace  joined  lo  Beamy  is  the  Height  of  Pcrfedlion. 


Note ,  That  I  have  given,  in  this  Place,  this  Idea  of  a 
perfcX  Painter,  in  as  concife  a  Manner  as  poflible, 
not  to  appear  too  tedious  to  thofe  who  have  not  the 
Jcaft  Doubt  on  the  Filings  it  contains.  But  for  thofe 
that:  want  Proofs  of  what  I  have  touched  thus  III- 
perficially,  I’ll  endeavour  to  gratify  them  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Oblcivaiions,  which  will  aniwer  Article  by 


Article,  to  the  different  Parts  which  I  H  * 
necefiary  to  make  a  perfeX  Painter,  be?--  a(lm!trc<l 


the  Genius. 


'g’nr.in 


S  with 


As  to  the  Genius.  — Whatever  Pains  Men  tak 
quer  the  Obftaclcs  which  hinder  them  from  at  C  t0  Co;!* 
PcrfeXion,  if  they' are  not  born  with  a  Partial 
for  the  Arts  they  defign  to  profefs,  they  wj]|  h  ^tnt 
dubious  of  ever  gaining  the  End  they  have  nr  6 
themfelves.  The  Rules  of  the  Art,  and  the  I?°^t0 
of  others,  can,  no  doubt,  fhew  them  the  Me  tXan,Pk 
taining  to  it  •,  but  it  is  not  enough  that  thofe  ivT  °f  at‘ 
fure,  they  muft  likewife  be  ealy  and  agreeable  ^  ^ 

But  that  Facility  is  found  no  where  but  in  tli  f 
before  they  ftudy  the  Rules  and  fee  the  Works  f  l^° 
have  confulted  their  Inclination,  and  examined  Y 
are  attraXed  by  an  inward  Light  to  the  ProfefT  *  ^ 
would  follow.  For  that  Light  of  the  Mind 
elfe  but  the  Genius,  fhewing  us  always  the  fWa  ? 
eafieft  Way,  and  renders  us  infallibly  hanuv 
the  Means  as  in  the  End.  ^ ’  v’e^n 

The  Genius  is  a  Prefen t  that  Nature  gives  to  M  • 
the  very  Moment  of  their  Birth  ;  and  though  it 
moft  commonly  but  for  one  Thing  in  part^uJarSlICS.!t 
fometimes  liberal  enough  to  render  it  gcncnl*  ” 
Man.  We  have  feen  feveral  Inftances  of  thatR'0"? 

and  thofe  who  have  been  happy  enough  to  receive  t!  ’ 
Plenitude  of  Influences,  find  little  or  no  Difficulty  '  •« 
they  undertake  ;  for  it  is  enough  they  will  appl/J!!! 
felves,  to  fucceed.  It  is  true,  that  a  particular  G  ' 
does  not  extend  thus  its  Power  over  all  Kinds 

ledge  ;  but  it  ordinarily  penetrates  beyond  that  whicht 
within  its  Sphere.  s 

Therefore  a  Genius  is  wanted  ;  but  a  Genius  exercifd 
by  Rules,  by  Reflexions,  and  by  Afliduoufnefs  to  Work 
We  muft  have  feen  much,  read  much,  ftudied  much 
to  direX  that  Genius ,  and  to  render  it  capable  to  ororW 
Things  worthy  of  Pofterity. 

But  as  a  Painter  can  neither  fee  nor  ftudy  all  the 
Things  he  fhould  for  the  PerfeXion  of  his  Art,  it  is  very 
proper  he  fhould  make  life,  without  fcruple,  of  the 
Studies  of  others  •,  for  it  is  impoffible  to  reprefent  well 
the  ObjeXs  which  we  have  neither  feen  nordeftgned,  If 
a  Painter  has  not  feen  a  Lion  he  cannot  paint  a  Lion  • 
and  if  he  has  feen  one,  he  cannot  reprefent  but  imper- 
feXly  that  Animal,  unlefs  he  has  defigned  or  painted 
it,  either  after  Nature,  or  after  the  Work  of  another. 

Therefore  a  Painter  is  not  to  blame,  who  having  ne¬ 
ver  feen  nor  ftudied  the  ObjeX  he  is  Co  reprefent,  makes 
Ufe  of  the  Studies  of  another,  rather  than  make,  of  his 
own  Head,  fomething  falfe ;  He  fliould  have  his  Studies 
either  in  his  Memory  or  his  Pocket-Book, i,  c.  his  own, 
or  thofe  of  others. 

After  a  Painter  has  filled  his  Mind  with  the  Sight  of 
beautiful  Things,  he  adds  to,  or  diminifhes  from  them, 
according  to  his  Tafte,  and  his  Capacity,  and  that 
Change  is  made  by  comparing  the  Ideas  of  what  wc 
have  feen,  and  chufing  of  what  we  find  good.  Ra¬ 
phael,  for  Example,  who,  while  with  his  Mailer Pentpi, 
had  but  the  Ideas  of  the  Works  of  that  Painter,  having 
compared  them  afterwards  with  thofe  of  Adichcl  sfyth, 
and  with  the  Antique,  chofe  what  he  thought  bell,  am' 
made  to  himfeJfa  refined  Tafte,  fuch  as  we  fee  it  into 
Works. 

Therefore  the  Genius  make  Ufe  of  Memory  as  of  a 
Vefiel  where  he  keeps  the  Ideas  which  offer;  fiechoolh 
them  with  the  Help  of  the  L/nd  erf  landing,  and  nukes  a 
Magazine  of  them,  to  ufe  them  as  Occafion  Irrvc':.  Ik 
draws  out  of  it  what  he  has  put  in  it,  and  cannot  draw 
any  Thing  elfe.  'I’ll us  Raphael  took  horn  his  May 
zinc  the  fublimc  Ideas,  lie  had  took  from  the  An¬ 
tique. 

A  Man  of  Genius  can  invent  a  SubjeX  in  grncr; 
if  he  has  not  ftudied  particular  Objects,  lie  will  hr cnl' 
barafled  in  the  Execution  ol  his  Work,  unkls  he  lu* 

Recourfe  to  the  Studies  of  others.  ^  , , 

It  is  even  very  likely  he  has  neither  the  1  fine  ,\orJilc 
Convcnicncy  of  feeing  Nature,  but  if  he  has  a  fine  Genius, 
lie'll  be  capable  to  ftudy  after  the  PiXures,  prang  its 
and  Prints  of  Mullers,  who  knew  how  to  chufe  the  >; 
Parts,  ami  work  them  with  Judgment.  Such,  k>r  * 
ample,  who  wants  to  make  a  Landicape,  and  has.  ^ 

3  ? 
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r  never  obferved  the  Countries  proper  to  be  paint- 
^ef’r°their  Variety,  or  their  Agreement,  will  do  very 
have  Recourfe  to  thofe  who  have  ftudied  thole 
tfdl t0  or  ^ave  reprefented  in  their  Landfkips  the 
Countn  j  £ffe(fts  of  Nature,  and  make  them  ferve*  af- 

-xtraorainai  y  _  u\n^\c 


It  IS  in  that  general,  that  the  antlent  Sculptors  have 
found  the  Perfection  of  their  Works  ;  and  whence  Pd- 

Y  v  E°ok  che  fine  Proportions  of  the  Statue  he  made 
for  1  oftenty,  and  which  was  called  the  Rule.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  Painters.  The  advantageous  Effefts  of 


inventing  Ibmethlng  of  lumRlf:  Na'ture  have  infpired  th™  with  die  Defire  of  imitating 

Jthe  Works  of  the  bed  Matters  The  firft  is,  that  thofe  fame  Effefts  into  Precepts.  Therefore  it  is  not  frort 


tCMi  find  Nature  free  from  feveral  Things,  which  muft 
*’e  e'eded  v/hen  it  is  copied.  —  The  fecond,  that  he’ll 
^  ^thereby  how  to  make  a  good  Choice  of  Nature,  to 
^iTfrom  it  but  what’s  beautiful,  and  to  redtify  its  Im- 
1  f  dions.  Thus  a  Genius  well  regulated,  and  fup- 
Per^d  by  the  Theory,  ferves  to  put  advancageoudy  in 
Pj^e  noC  on)y  one’s  own  Studies,  but  likewife  thofe  of 

^Leonardo  de  Vinci  has  wrote,  that  the  Spots  found  on 
old  Wall,  forming  confufe  Ideas  of  different  Objedls, 
211  excite  a  Genius,  and  help  it  towards  its  Productions. 

have  imagined,  that  that  Propofition  leffens  the 
Genius,  without  giving  good  Reafons  for  it.  Though 
•  is  certain,  that  on  fuch  a  Wall,  or  on  fuch  a  Thing 
Vculated,  there  is  Room,  not  only  to  conceive  Ideas 
.  general  •  but  every  one  conceives  different  ones  there¬ 
from  according  to  the  Diverfity  of  Genius’s,  and  what 
'  fecn  then  but  confufedly,  clears  up,  and  is  formed  in 
the  Mind,  according  to  the  Tafte  of  him  in  particular 
who  looks  at  it.  So  that  one  fees  a  beautiful  and  rich 
Compofition,  and  Objedts  conformable  to  his  Tafte,  be- 
caufe  his  Genius  is  fertil,  and  his  Tafte  good  ;  and  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  fees  nothing  in  it  but  poor,  and 
of  a  bad  Tafte,  becaufe  his  Genius  is  cold,  and  his  Tafte 

bad. 

But  let  the  Characters  be  what  they  will,  each  can  find 
on  that  Objedt  fomething  to  excite  his  Imagination,  and 
produce  fomething  which  belongs  to  it.  The  Imagina¬ 
tion  feated  thus  by  Degrees,  will  render  itfelf  capable,  at 
the  Sight  of  fome  Figures,  to  conceive  a  greater  Num¬ 
ber  of  them,  and  enrich  the  Scene  of  his  Subjedt,  by 
fome  undecided  Objedt,  which  will  give  Occafion  to  it. 

As  to  the  AUions  of  Nature ,  and  thofe  of  Habit  and  E- 
Atualion, * —  Nature  is  not  only  diverted  by  the  Accidents 
to  be  met  with  in  the  adtual  Productions,  but,  likewife, 
by  the  Habits  contracted  by  the  Things  produced. 
Therefore  the  Adtions  of  Nature  can  be  confider’d  in 
wo  Manners,  either  when  it  aCts  itfelf  freely,  or  when 
it  ads  by  an  Habit  diredted  by  others. 

The  Actions  purely  of  Nature,  are  thofe  Men  would 
do,  if  from  theirlnfancy  they  were  fuffer’d  to  work,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  natural  Penchant  •,  and  the  Adtion  of  Ha¬ 
bitude  and  Education,  are,  thofe  done  in  Confequence  of 
the  Inltrudtions  and  Examples  they  have  received.  Of 
thofe  there  are  as  many  as  there  are  different  Nations, 
and  they  arc  fo  mixed  among  the  Adtions  purely  natural, 
that,  in  my  Opinion,  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  the  Dif¬ 
ference  thereof.  It  is,  notwithflanding,  what  Painters 
mull  endeavour  to  do  ;  for  they  have  often  Subjedts  to 
treat  where  they  mult  follow  the  pure  Nature,  either  in 
the  whole,  or  in  Part.  They  fhould  not  be  Strangers  to 
the  different  Adtions  inoft  Nations  have  invcflcd  Nature 
withal  j  blit  as  their  Difference  proceeds  from  fome  Af- 
feftation,  which  is  a  Veil  which  difguifes  the  Truth;  the 
principal  Study  of  a  Painter  muff  be  to  unfold,  and  dif¬ 
fer  in  what  con  lifts  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
bnplc  of  that  lame  Nature,  which  draws  all  its  Beau¬ 
ts  and  all  its  Graces,  from  its  Purity  and  Simplicity. 

it  is  vifiblc,  that  the  antienc  Sculptors  have  learchcd 
[  natural  Simplicity,  and  that  Raphael  has  found  it  in 
tieir  Works,  with  the  good  Tafte,  that  wc  admire  in 
■  H  rgures.  But  though  Nature  be  the  Source  of  Beauty, 
l  |s  pretended  that  Art  furpaftes  it ;  it  is  even  che  Opi- 

,n!Qn  °*  ^Vcrilj  celebrated  Authors ;  therefore  it  is  a  Pro- 
u^i  which  it  is  proper  to  refolve. 

atuic  fhould  he  confidcr’d  in  two  Manners,  *  either 
t^  parricular  Objcdls,  or  in  the  Objedls  in  general, 

;  Nature  is  ordinarily  defediuous  in  the  par- 
rnl  ir  ^  ‘n  r*lc  Formation  whereof,  it  is,  as  al- 
lhrYi°  ()Nertcd  by  fome  Accidents  from  what 

11m  ?£• i  ' *  w^.c*1  ,s  always  to  form  a  per  fed  Work. 
tL  ]t  ,  conficler’d  in  itfelf,  in  its  Intention,  and  in 
b  nci*il  of  its  Produdlions,  it  will  be  found  nerfedt. 


thofe  fame  Effefts  into  Precepts.  Therefore  it  is  notlrotri 

Siflri*’  bUt  fr°m  feVCral  thaC  the  Ruks  Ilave  been 

If  we  compare  the  Art  of  a  Painter,  which  has  been 
founded  on  Nature  in  genera),  with  a  particular  Produc- 
tion  of  that  fame  Nature,  we  may  truly  fay,  that  Art  is 
above  Nature  :  But  if  we  compare  it  with  Nature  itfelf, 
whieh  is  its  Model,  that  Propofition  will  be  falfe. 

in  faft,  to  confider  Things  well,  whatever  Care  Pain-. 

ters  have  took  yet  to  imitate  that  Miftrefs  of  Arts,  we 
find  that  they  are  ftiil  at  a  very  great' Diftance  from  it, 
and  that  it  contains  a  Source  of  Beauties,  which  will 
never  be  exhaufted.  Wherefore  it  is  faid,  that  in  the 
Arts  we  learn  every  Day  ftiil  fomething  new,  becaufe  Ex¬ 
perience,  and  our  Refleftions,  difeover  continually  fome-. 
thing  new  in  the  Effefts  of  Nature,  which  are  without 
Number,  and  always  diiferent  one  from  the  other. 

N°te,  That  as  the  antient  Sculptors  and  Painters  have 
been  the  greateft  Imitators  of  Nature,  it  is  not  impro¬ 
per  to  fpealc  in  this  Place  of  their  Works,  known  un¬ 
der  the  general  Name  of  Antique-,  fince,  at  the  fame 

Imic,  it  will  much  contribute  towards  the  Inftruft ion 
or  our  Pupil  Painter. 

We  call  Antique  all  the  Works  of  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architefture,  either  in  Egypt,  Greece ,  or  Italy  from 
the  I  ime  cl  Alexander  the  Great ,  to  the  Invafion  of  the 
Goths,  who  by  their  Fury  and  Ignorance  made  all  the 
Arts  perifh.  The  Word  Antique ,  notwithflanding,  is 
more  particularly  in  Ufe  to  fignify  the  Sculptures  of 
thofe  Times,  as  well  Statues  and  Bafs- Relievo’s,  as 
Medals,  and  engraved  Stones.  All  thofe  Works’  are 
not  equally  good,  but  even  in  thofe  which  are  but  indif¬ 
ferent,  there  is  a  certain  Character  of  Beauty,  which 
makes  the  Connoiffcurs  diftinguifh  them  from  modem 
Works. 

Therefore  it  is  not  of  thofe  modern  Sculptures  I  intend 
to  fpeak  here,  but  of  thofe  perfect  antique  ones,  which 
are  feen  with  Admiration,  and  the  antient  Authors  have 
placed  them  above  Nature  itfelf;  and  never  praifed 
Man’s  Beauty,  but  according  to  the  Conformity  it  had 
with  the  fine  Statues. 

It  is  certain,  that  few  Pcrfbns  are  capable  to  difeover 
all  the  Elegance  which  is  in  the  antique  Sculptures,  be¬ 
caufe  we  fhould  want  for  it  a  Mind  proportioned  to 
that  of  the  Sculptors  who  made  them,  and  thofe 
Men  had  a  fublime  Tafte,  a  quick  Conception,  and  the 
Execution  exa6t  and  ingenious.  They  have  given  to  their 
Figures  Proportions  conformable  to  their  Character,  and 
have  defigned  the  Divinities  by  Contours  more  ele¬ 
gant,  and  of  a  greater  Tafte  than  thofe  of  common 
Men.  They  have  made  a  nice  Choice  of  the  beautiful 
Nature,  and  have  remedied,  in  an  excellent  Manner,  to 
the  ImpofTibility  they  were  reduced  to  by  the  Matter  they 
employ’d  of  imitating  all. 

Therefore  a  Painter  cannot  do  better  than  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  penetrate  the  Excellence  of  thofe  Works,  the 
better  to  difeover  the  Purity  of  Nature,  and  to  defign 
more  learnedly,  and  more  elegantly.  But,  however,  as 
there  arc  in  Sculpture  feveral  Things  which  do  not 
become  Painting ,  and  a  Painter  has,  befulcs,  other 
Means  to  imitate  Nature  more  peiiedlJy,  he  mu  ft  confider 
the  Antique  as  a  Book,  mandated  into  another  Language, 
in  which  it  fufliccs  to  give  well  the  Scnfc  of  the  Author, 
without  pretending  to  mandate  Word  for  Word. 

As  to  what  we  call,  in  Painting ,  the  grand  Gout ,  or 
Taflcy  it  is  inclilpcn fably  required  in  that  Art,  where  there 
mu  ft  be  fomething  great  and  extraordinary,  capable  to  fur- 
prize,  pleafe,  and.  inftmdt.  Since  it  is  thereby  that  the 
moll  common  Things  become  beautiful  ;■  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  fublime  and  marvellous. 

I  may  he  afleed,  perhaps,  in  this  Place,  if  to  be  a 
faithful  1  Iiftorian  be  of  the  Effence  of  Painting  ?  To 
which  I  anfwer,  that  though  a  Painter  is  obliged  to  be 

faithful 
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Faithful  in  the  Hiftory  he  reprefen ts,  and  that  by  the  cu¬ 
rious  Refearch  of  the  Circumftances  it  is  accompanied 
with,  he  heightens  the  Beauty  and  the  Price  of  his  Pic¬ 
ture,  that  Obligation  is  not  entirely  of  the  EfTence  of 
Pam  ting ,  but  only  an  indifpenfible  Decency,  as  Virtue 
and  Learning  are  in  Man,  and  as  a  Man  is  no  lefs  a 
Man,  though  he  be  ignorant  and  vicious  •,  a  Painter  is 
no  lefs  a  Painter  though  he  be  ignorant  in  Hiftory.  And 
if  it  be  true,  that  Virtue  and  Learning  are  the  Orna¬ 
ments  of  Men  \  it  is  equally  as  true,  that  the  Works  of 
a  Painter  arc  the  more  valuable,  the  greater  is  the  Fide¬ 
lity  he  (hews  in  the  hiftorical  Subjects  he  reprefents. 

Therefore  a  Painter  may  be  a  very  great  Mafter  of  his 
Art,  and  very  ignorant  in  Hiftory.  We  fee  almoft  as 
many  Examples  of  it,  as  there  are  Pictures  of  the  Titian, 
of  Paul  Veronefe ,  of  the  Tintorete ,  of  the  Bajfans ,  and 
of  feveral  others,  who  minded  lcarce  any  Thing  elfe  be- 
lides  the  Eflence  of  their  Art,  i.  e.  the  Imitation  of 
Nature  •,  and  have  lefs  applied  themfelves  to  Things  ac- 
cefiary,  which  can  be,  or  not  be,  without  caufing 
the  leaft  Alteration  in  the  Eftence.  It  feenis  that  it  is  in 
that  Senfe,  the  Curious  confidcr  the  Works  of  rIv-  Pain¬ 
ters  above-mentioned,  (ince  they  buy  them  fo  dear. 

It  is  certain,  that  if  that  Eftence  in  the  Works  of  the 
Venetian  Painters,  had  been  accompanied  with  Ornaments 
capable  to  raife  the  Price  thereof,  viz.  a  Fidelity  in  Hiftory 
and  Chronology,  they  would  be  much  more  valuable ; 
but  it  is  certain,  likewile,  that  it  is  by  Means  of  thatEf- 
fence,  Painters  are  to  inftrudt  us  i  and  that  we  fhould 
fearch  in  their  Paintings,  the  Imitation  of  Nature  prefe¬ 
rably  to  all  Things.  If  they  inftrudl  us,  well  and  good 
if  not,  we  have  always  the  Pleafure  to  l'ec  in  their  Works 
a  Kind  of  Creation,  which  diverts  us,  and  awakes  our 
Pafiions. 


If  I  want  to  learn  the  Hiftory,  I  will  not  conlult  a 
Painter,  who  is  nootherwife  an  Miftorian  but  by  Accident. 
I’ll  read  Books  wrote  on  that  Subject,  and  whofe  eften- 
tial  Obligation  is  not  only  to'  relate  Fadls,  but  to  relate 
them  faithfully. 

But  however,  Pli  not  pretend  here  to  excufe  a  Painter 
for  his  being  a  bad  Hiftorian,  for  one  is  always  blame- 
able  for  doing  ill  what  he  undertakes.  If  a  Painter  want¬ 
ing  to  treat  of  an  hiftorical  Subject,  is  ignorant  o!  the 
Objects  which  mu  ft  enter  his  Compofition  to  render  it 
faithful,  he  muft  take  great  Care  to  learn  it-,  and  if  he 
neglects  it  he  is  incxcu fable. 

The  Invention,  which  is  an  eflential  Part  of  the  Art, 
confifts  only  in  finding  the  Objedts  which  muft  enter  the 
Pidure,  according  to  the  Imagination  of  the  Painter, 
falfe  or  true,  fabulous  or  hiftorical.  And  if  a  Painter 
was  to  imagine,  that  Alexander  was  dr  died  as  wc  are  at 
prefent,  and  Jhoukl  reprefen t  that  Conqueror  with  a  Hat 
and  Wig,  he  would  certainly  reprefent  a  very  ridiculous 
Thing,  and  commit  a  very  great  Fault  i  but  that  Fault 
would  be  againft  Hiftory,  not  again  ft  Painting  *,  fuppo- 
Jed,  bcfidcs,  the  Things  were  reprefenteel  according  to 
all  the  Rules  of  the  Art. 

But  though  the  Painter  reprefents  Nature  by'Eftencc, 
and  Hiftory  by  Accident  •,  that  Accident  fhould  not  be 
of  lefts  Confideration  fo  him,  than  the  Eftence,  if  he  will 
plcafe  every  Body,  and  elpccially  Men  of  Letters,  and 
thole  who  confider  a  Pidlure,  rather  with  the  Mind  than 
with  the  Lyes,  who  make  the  Perftcdlion  thereof  to  con- 
fill  principally  in  repreftenting  faithfully  Hiftory,  and  cx- 
prefting  the  Taft  ions. 

As  to  the  imficrfeul  Ideas  of  Painting.  —  Few  Perfons 
have  a  very  clear  Idea  of  Painting,  Pointers  themfelves 
not  excepted  i  feveral  of  them  placing  the  whole  Eftence 
of  their  Art  in  the  Ddign,  and  others  in  the  Colours. 
Mod  of  thole  who  have  to  maintain  in  the  World  a  Cha¬ 
racter  of  Wirticifm,  and  elpccially  Men  of  Letters,  do 


not  commonly  conceive  Painting  olhenvife  than  by  the 
Invention,  and  as  a  pure  Eft  t  Cl  of  the  Imagination  oi  the 
painter.  Tlu*y  examine  that  Invention,  make  the  Ana¬ 
tomy  theiLul,  and  as  it  appears  more  or  lefts  ingenious, 
they  pi  after  the  Pictme  more  or  Jels,  without  confidently 
the  Lifted  thereof,  nor  to  what  Degree  the  Painter  ha: 
(Mi ried  the  Itnitaiion  of  Nature. 

It  is  in  vain,  lor  ihele  Sons  oi  Perfons  to  fay,  that  the 
Lilian,  the  Georg  ion,  and  Paul  Veronefe  have  cxhauftcc 
them  lei  vni,  and  have  took  lo  much  Pains  to  carry  fo  fai 
the  Imitation  of  Nature,  and  that  the  Left  Painteis  va!u< 


their  Works,  and  propofe  them  as  the  moft  perf,a  n , 
ginals.  In  vain  thefe  Paintings  are  Ihewn  to  Hi  °n* 
cor  red  Prints  could  ftuffice  “  exercife  thdr 
and  fill  the  Extent  of  their  Knowledge  ^Stooit, 
IO  be  alked,.how  the  Remains  of  the  impcrfen  . 
of  Painting,  have  been  preferved,  fmee  the  lLa  • 
thereof,  in  the  Mind  of  feveral  ?  I’ll  anfwer  t|  °?‘011 
ing,  like  the  other  Arts,  has  been  no  otherwiffi 
than  by  the  Progrefles  it  has  made  in  the  hum  JlT'Vn 
Thofe  who  began  to  renew  it  in  Italy,  and  tl 
could  have  but  very  weak  Principles  of  that  Art  0rc 
notwith Handing,  the  pubiick  Admiration  bv  thl vllledj 
ty  of  their  Works;  and  in  Proportion  as’the 
their  Paintings  mcrealed,  and  Emulation  aavP  a 
.Lights,  the  Pidures  increafed  in  Price  and  B  ^ 

whence  arofe  Lovers  of  Painting,  and  ConnoilW’ 
and  Ihtngs  being  arrived  to  a  certain  Point,  peoDi  !  ’ 
gan  to  imagine,  that  it  was  as  impoflible  to  do  any  Tk* 
more  perfect,  than  was  admired  at  that  Time  ^  ^ 
The  Great  vifited  the  Painters,  the  Poets*  cek!  i 
their  Praifes,  and  even  in  the  Year  i?00j  Ckr^\ 
King  of  Naples,  pafling  through  Florence*,  * 
hue,  who  was  in  Reputation  then,  and  Cofme  ofMeT' 
was  fo  charmed  with  the  Works  of  Philip  Lippi  thatT 
negle&cd  nothing  to  conquer  the  fantaftical  Humou^L  i 
Idlenefs  of  that  Painter.  Urand 


But  however,  it  is  eafy  to  judge  by  what  we  have  left 
of  thofe  firft  Works,  that  Painting  in  thofe  Times  was 
not  of  much  Value,  when  compared  with  thofe  we  have 
at  prefent  of  the  beft  Mailers.  For  not  only  the  Parts 
which  depended  on  the  Compofition,  and  on  cheDelkn 
were  not  yet  feafon’d  with  the  good  Tafte  which  has  appear* 
cd  fince  ;  but  that  of  the  Color  is  was  abfolutely  unknown 
as  well  in  the  Colour  of  the  Objefts  in  particular,  called 
local  Colour,  as  in  the  Intelligence  of  the  ClaMfwt, 
and  in  the  Harmony  of  the  Tout-enfembU.  It  is  true’ 
that  they  employed  Colours,  but  the  Road  they  followed 
in  it  was  trivial,  and  ferved  rather  to  make  us  remember 
it,  than  to  reprefent  the  Truth  of  the  Obje&s. 

In  that  Ignorance  of  the  Colons  where  Painters  had 
been  educated,  they  did  not  know  the  Power  of  that  en-  . 
chanting  Part,  nor  to  what  Degree  it  was  capable  to 
carry  their  Work.  They  contented  themfelves  with 
pra&ifing  what  they  had  learned  from  their  Matters, and  ' 
were  occupied  in  nothing  elfe  but  how  to  render  the  Road  , 
they  had  been  Ihewn  eafy  and  practicable  \  therefore  the 
Inyention  and  the  Defign  made  their  whole  Study. 

At  laft,  the  good  Genius  of  Painting  fuccceded  :  fe¬ 
veral  Years  afterwards,  very  great  Men  in  fufc any,  and  ; 
the  Dutchy  of  Urbino,  who,  by  the  Solidity  of  their  Wit,  ] 
the  Goodnefs  of  their  Genius,  and  the  Affiduoufncfs  of  j 
thqir  Studies,  raifed  the  Ideas  of  the  Knowledge  they  had  j 
received  from  their  Mailers,  and  carried  them  to  a  Do  i 
grcc  of  Perfection  which  caufed  the '  Admiration  of  .j 
Pofterity.  (  1 

Thofe  to  whom  wc  are  particularly  indebted  for  nut  j 
Perfedlion,  are  Leonardo  dc  Vinci ,  Michel  Angelo,  and  j 
Raphael',  but  this  laft,  who  raifed  himfelf  above  the  o-  j 
thers,  acquired  fo  many  Parts  in  his  Art,  and  has  carried  . 
them  to  fo  high  a  Degree,  that  the  great  Prailcs  given  | 
him,  have  made  believe,  that  he  wanted  nothing,  and  J 
have  fixed  in  his  Perfon  all  the  Pcrfedion  of  J 

As  it  is  necelTary  in  the  Pradlicc  of  this  Art,  to  c- 
gin  by  the  Dcftgn,  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  Source  oi 
the  good  Tafte  and  Correction,  is  found  in  the  aiitiquc 
Sculptures,  and  in  the  Works  of  Raphael,  molt  ol  ne  | 
young  Painters  go  to  Rome  to  ftudy,  and  to  bring  win  J 
thence  at  leaft  a  general  Efteem  of  the  Works  ;u  nurci  | 
there,  and  communicate  it  to  all  thofe  that  hear  nui  •  i 
Thus  a  great  Number  of  Curious  and  Lovers  o  | 
ing,  have  preferved  on  the  Faith  ol  otheis,  oi  | 
the  Authority  of  Authors,  that  firft  Idea  they  tone  | 
ccived,  viz.  that  the  Perfe&ion  of  Painting  was  ow  j 


;he  Works  of  Raphael.  p.  r  I  •  r  Oni- 

Mott  of  the  Roman  Painters  were  likewile  ol 11  j '  i 

lion,  have  infinuntcd  it  to  Foreigners,  cithci 

:>f  their  Love  for  their  own  Country,  or  by  MjL 

for  the  Colons ,  which  they  have  never  we  "  ^ 

:>r  by  the  Preference  they  gave  to  the  oil^r  • 

Painting,  which  being  in  great  Number,  occupy 

:he  reft  of  their  Life.  minded* 

'Till  then,  therefore,  nothing  elfe  had  been  ^ 
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what  depended  on  the  Invention  and  Defign  ;  and 
unlh  Raphael  has  invented  very  ingenioufly,  has  de- 
■(1°  ed  with  a  perfect  CorreClne/s  and  Elegance  ;  has  ex- 
fled  the  Paflions  of  the  Soul  with  an  infinite  Energy 
i  j  QraCe,  has  treated  the  Subjects  with  all  poffible 
f  weniency  and  Grandeur,  and  no  Painter  has  difputed 
C°di  him  the  Preference,  in  the  great  Number  of  Parts 
|V1  polfelfed  ;  it  is  certain,  notwithstanding,  that  he  has 
penetrated  far  enough  into  the  Coloris  to  render  the 
Obie&s  very  true  and  fenfible,  nor  to  give  the  Idea  of 
erfeft  Imitation  ;  though  that  perfect  Imitation  is  pro- 
a^jy  the  Efience  of  Painting. ,  it  proceeds  from  the  De- 
Ln  and  the  Coloris  ;  and  if  Raphael  and  the  beft  Pain¬ 
ts  of  his  Time  had  this  laft  Parc  but  impcrfe&Iy,  the 
Idea  of  the  Efience  of  Painting  which  proceeds  from  the 
£  fled  of  their  Works  muft  be  imperfeCl,  as  well  as  that, 
which  has  fucceflively  introduc’d  itfelf  into  the  Mind  of 
of  fome  Perfons,  otherwife  very  learned. 

The  Works  of  the  Titian ,  and  the  other  Painters, 
who  have  publiflied  their  Thoughts  by  Means  of  a 
faithful  Imitation,  fhould  it  feems  have  deflroyed  the 
bad  Refts  I  mention,  and  have  reformed  the  Ideas  ac¬ 
cording  as  Nature  and  Reafon  require  it  from  a  juft  Mind. 

But  as  Youth  brings  nothing  from  Rome  to  Venice  but  a 
prejudiced  Mind  and  Eye,  and  they  commonly  fojourn 
but  very  little  in  that  laft  City,  they  fee  in  it,  but  as  en 
pofwt,  the  beautiful  Works  which  could  give  them  a  juft 
Idea,  far  from  contracting  there  an  Habit  of  good  Colo¬ 
ris,  which  would  perfect  the  Studies  they  have  made  at 
Rome,  and  render  them  irreproachable  in  all  the  Parts  of 
their  ProfefTibn. 

But  what’s  furprizing  is,  that  certain  Curious,  who 
have  fome  Remains  of  that  falfe  Idea,  and  being 
themfelves  charmed  with  the  Beauty  of  the  Venetian 
Paintings,  purchafe  them  at  a  great  Price,  though 
thole  Paintings  have  fcarce  any  other  Merit  than  by  the 
Ideal  have  eftablifhed  of  the  Efience  of  Painting. 

As  to  the  Compofition  ;  which,  in  my  Opinion,  is  the 
firlt  Part  of  Painting.  —  Some  have  confounded  the  firft 
Part  of  Painting  with  the  Genius,  others  with  a  Fertility 
of  Thoughts;  and  others  with  the  Difpofition  of  Objefts; 
but  all  thofe  Things  are  different  from  one  another.  I 
thought  that  to  give  a  clear  Idea  of  the  firft  Part  of 
hinting,  I  fhould  call  it  Compofnion,  and  divide  it  into 
two,  viz.  Invention  and  Difpofition.  The  Invention 
finds  only  the  ObjeCls  of  the  Painting  ;  and  the  Difpofi¬ 
tion  places  them.  Flicfe  two  Parts  are  different,  it  is 
true,  but  they  are  fo  well  connected  together,  that  they 
may  be  '‘nderftood  under  the  fame  Name. 

The  Invention  is  formed  by  reading  in  the  Subjects 
extraCled  from  Hiftory  or  the  Fable.  It  is  a  pure  ElfeCt 
of  the  Imagination  in  metaphorical  Subjects  ;  it  contributes 
to  the  Fidelity  of  the  Hiftory,  as  to  the  Clearnefs  of  the 
i'cgorics;  and  in  what  Manner  foever  it  is  ufed,  it  muft 
niver  keep  the  Mind  of  the  Spectator  in  Sufpcnfc  by  any 
fcurity.  But  let  the  Objects  introduced  into  the  Pic¬ 
ture  be  ever  fo  faithfully  and  ingenioufly  chofen,  they’ll 
never  produce  a  good  Efiedt,  ii  they  be  not  advanta¬ 
ge^  difpofed,  according  as  the  CEconomy,  and  the 
»sof  the  Art  require  it :  And  it  is  the  juft  Alfemblage 
of  thofe  two  Parts,  which  I  call  Competition. 

,f  nUo  which  I  confidcr  as  the  feconcl  Part 

mtmg,--.  1  he  good  Tafle  and  CorreCtncfs  of  the 

rTQ  (0  ncccTary  in  Painting ,  that  a  Painter  dc- 
uti*0  if  js  obliged  to  do  Miracles  to  gain  fome  Rcpu- 

and  as  the  Dcfign  is  the  Bafe  and  Foundation  of 
;  other  Parts,  that  it  terminates  the  Colours,  and 
j,.j-  (  s  t  l{;  ObjeCls,  irs  Elegance  and  CorreCtncfs  is  no 
j„  ]•  1,1  ^(linti}l&>  than  the  Purity  of  Language 

;vll°  r«lucc  by  Habitude  all  their  Figures 

never  .lmc  A11*  aiH^  t^lc  ^nic  Proportions,  have 
lhc  \y c;  C0l|Ceiv.ccl  that  Nature  is  no  lei's  marvellous  in 

(Ji.il  j‘  lcty.’  l"*n  *n  l|lc  Nature  of  its  Productions,  and  nuofities,  and  So  finds. 
t,);U)crfeCi;llI  lt*',0U;S  ^‘xu,lc  kcn,b  they  could  arrive  The  ancient  Sculptors,  who  had  notthcllfeofdifie- 

Tlicrefori»,Hlt?M11,r  •  .  .  rent  Colours,  bccaule  they  worked  the  fame  Piece  on 

Ddipn  ywhtws  or  Conditions  required  in  a  the  (lime  Matter,  have  avoided  the  great  Extent  of  the 

McW  I FL  t  >ne^  .  Good  Tafle,  Elegance,  Cha-  Plaits,  left  that  by  being  round  the  Members,  they 

Con^inH'  llx!>,c^!on?  anc^  l^rfpeCTive.  fhould  auraCt  the  Eyes,  and  hinder  the  naked  of  their 

°]>oi tinn«i  S 1  principally  on  the  Juflncfs  of  the  Figures  from  being  leen  at  I.eifure.  They,  have  often 

lilea  or’ iT  ‘l  knowledge  of  Anatomy.  'Fade  is  ufed  wee  Linen  for  Drapery,  or  have  multiplied  the  lame 

aimer  ol  Dcfigning,  which  arifes  either  Folds,  that  that  Repetition  fhould  make  a  Kind  of 

3  v“'  ,r  9  1)  Inching 


it} 

from  the  Complexion  and  natural  Difpofition,  of  from 
Education,  onEs  Matter,  Studies,  &c.  Elegance  gives 
the  Figures  a  Kind  of  Delicacy,  which  ftrikes  People  of 
Judgment,  and  a  certain  Agreeablenefs  which  pleafes 
every  Body.  The  Character  is  what  is  peculiar  to  each 
1  rung  ;  in  which  there  muft  be  a  Diversity  ;  in  as  much 

as  Thing  has  its  particular  Character  to  diftinguifh 

it.  .  I  he  Exprettion  is,  as  already  obferved,  the  Rcprefen- 

tation  of  an  ObjeCt  according  to  its  Character,  and  the 

feveral  Circumftances  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  in.  The  Per- 

lpective  is  the  Rep  refen  tation  of  the  Parts  of  a  Paintinr 

or  jgure,  according  to  the  Situation  they  are  in  with 
RefpeCt  to  the  Point  of  Sight. 

The  principal  Rules  that  regard  the  Defign  are  ;  that 

nVQeSuaCCUft0m  thc,mfelvcs  to  C0Py  good  Originals  at 
hrlt  bight ;  not  to  ufe  Squares  in  Drawing  ;  for  fear  of 

Hinting  and  confining  their  Judgment ;  to  ftay  till  they 

can  defign  well  after  the  Life,  before  they  begin  the 

PraClice  of  Perfpeaive  Rules  ;  in  Dcfigning  after  the 

Life  to  learn  to  adjuft  the  Bignefs  of  their  Figures  to 

dle  V/^  ™  and  the  Diftance  of  the  Eye  from  the 

Model  or  ObjeCt  ;  to  mark  it  at  all  the  Parts  of  their 

Defign,  before  they  begin  to  Jhadow ;  to  make  their 

Contours  in  great  Pieces,  without  taking  Notice  of  the 

rSr  n.MufCieS’i  anr,d  ,°rher  Breaks  ;  t0  make  themfelves 
Maftei  s  of  the  Rules  of  PerfpeCtive  ;  to  obferve  every 

Stroke  as  to  its  Perpendicular,  Parallel,  and  Diftance  ; 
and  particularly  fo  to  compare,  and  oppofc  the  Parts 
that  meet  upon,  and  traveric  the  Perpendicular,  as  td 
torm  a  Kind  of  Square  in  the  Mind  ;  which  is  the  great 
and  almoft  the  only  Rule  of  Defigning  juftly ;  to  have 
a  Regard  not  only  to  the  Model,  but  alfo  to  the  Part  al- 
*  ready  defigned  ;  there  being  no  fuch  a  Thing  as  De¬ 
figning  with  ftriCl  Jufinefs,  but  by  comparing  and  pro¬ 
portioning  every  Part  to  the  firft,  &V. 

As  to  Attitudes.  —  In  them  the  Ponderation  and  Con¬ 
trail  are  founded  in  Nature.  It  performs  no  AClion 
without  flie wing  thofe  two  Parts ;  and  was  it  to  fail  in 

it,  it  would  be  either  deprived  of  Motion,  or  conftrained 
in  its  AClion. 

As  to  Expreftions.  —  They  are  the  Touch-ftonc  of  the 

Judgment  of  the  Painter  :  He  fiiews  by  the  Juftnefs 

wherewith  he  dillributes  them,  his  Penetration  and  Dil- 

cernmcnt :  But  the  Spectator  wants  the  fame  Judgment 

to  perceive  them  well,  a  Painter  does  to  execute  them 
well. 

A  Painting  muft  be  confider’d  as  a  Scene,  where  each 
Figure  aCts  its  Part.  Figures  well  defigned  and  well  co¬ 
loured  are  marvellous,  ’tistrue;  but  moft  ingenious  Peo- 
ple,  who  have  not  yet  a  very  juft  Idea  o f Painting,  are 
no  otherwife  fenfible  to  thofe  Parts  than  they  are  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  Vivacity,  Juftnds,  and  Delicacy  of  the 
Exprefiions.  They  arc  one  of  the  rardt  Talents  of 
Painting ,  and  he  that  is  happy  enough  to  treat  them 
well,  interfiles  in  it,  not  only  the  Parts  of  the  Face, 
but  Jikewife  all  thofe  of  the  Body,  and  make  even  the 
moft  inanimated  ObjeCls  to  concur  to  the  general  Expref* 
fion  of  the  SubjcCl,  by  the  Manner  he  expofes  them. 

As  to  the  Extremities,  viz.  the  Head,  Feet,  and 
Hands,  are  more  known  and  more  obferved,  that  they 
fpeak  to  us  in  the  Painting ,  they  muft  be  more  fini fhed 
than  any  other  Things,  fuppofc  the  AClion  they’ll  be 
in,  difpofcs  and  places  them  in  a  Manner  to  be  well  feen. 

As  to  Draperies.  —  It  is  laid  in  Painting ,  to  throw  a 
Drapery ,  or  give  a  Drapery,  in  dead  of  cloathing  a  Fi¬ 
gure.  That  Word  throwing  feems  to  me  the  more  cx- 
prcfTivc,  that  Draperies  are  not  to  be  fee  in  Form,  as 
our  Cioaths*  are  ;  but  in  following  the  Character  of 
pure  Nature,  which  is  far  from  all  AlVeClation,  the 
Plaits  mull  be  found  as  by  Chance  round  the  Members, 
that  they  may  make  them  appear  fuch  as  they  are ;  and 
by  an  indultrious  Artifice,  contrail  them  in  /hewing 
them,  and  cards  them,  as  it  were,  by  their  tender  Si- 

f*  .  *  \  O  /**  4*  ^ 
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Retching. ,  which  by  its  Obfcurity  fhould  render  more  fen- 
iible  the  Members  they  cover.  They  have  obferved  this 
lall  Method,  moft  commonly,  in  Bafs-Rclievo’s.  But 
in  whatever  Manner  they  have  treated  their  Draperies, 
they  have  obferved  a  marvellous  Order  in  placing  the 
Plaits. 

A  Painter,  who  by  the  Diverfity  of  his  Colours  and 
Id  ghts,  mu  ft  take  oft'  the  Equivocation  of  the  Members 
with  the  Draperies,  can  very  well  regulate  on  a  good 
Order,  the  Plaits  of  the  Antique,  without  imitating 
their  Number,  and  can  vary  the  Stuffs  according  to  the 
Characters  of  his  Figures. 

The  Painters  who  knew  nothing  of  that  Liberty  they 
had,  have  as  much  wronged  themfelves  in  following  the 
antique  Sculptures,  as  the  Sculptors  in  wanting  to  follow 
the  Painters. 

The  Reafon  why  the  Plaits  muft  mark  the  Naked,  is, 
that  Painting  is  a  flat  Superficy,  which  muft  be  annihi¬ 
lated  in  deceiving  the  Eye,  and  leaving  no  Equivocation. 
A  Painter  is  then  obliged  to  obferve  that  Order  in  all  his 
Draperies,  either  fine  or  coarfe,  worked  or  plain  but 
he  ought  to  prefer,  above  all  Things,  the  Majefty  of 
the  Plaits  to  the  Richnefs  of  the  Stuffs,  which  is  not  pro¬ 
per  but  in  Hiftories,  in  which  it  has,  or  could  be  employ¬ 
ed  according  to  the  Times  and  Cuftoms. 

As  a  Painter  muft  avoid  a  Hardncfs  and  Sriffnefs  in 
the  Plaits,  he  muft  likewife  ufe  with  Prudence  of  flying 
Draperies.  For  they  cannot  be  agitated  but  by  the 
Wind,  in  a  Place  where  it  may  be  rcafonably  fuppofed 
to  blow  i  or  by  the  Compreflion  of  the  Air  when  the 
Figure  is  fuppofed  in  Motion.  Thefe  Sorts  of  Drape¬ 
ries  are  advantageous,  becaule  they  contribute  towards 
giving  Life  to  the  Figures  by  the  Contraft  but  great 
Care  muft  be  taken,  that  the  Caufe  thereof  be  natural, 
and  likely  ;  and  not  to  give  in  the  fame  Picture  Drape¬ 
ries  flying  on  different  Sides,  when  they  cannot  be  agi¬ 
tated  but  by  the  Wind,  and  the  Figure  is  at  reft  ;  a  Fault 
whereof  feveral  good  Painters  have  been  guilty. 

As  to  the  Landfkip.  — If  Painting  be  a  Kind  of  Crea¬ 
tion,  it  fhews  it  ftill  more  in  Landfkips  than  in  any  other 
Sort  of  Paintings .  In  them  Nature  is  moft  generally 
feen  out  of  its  Chaos,  and  the  Elements  more  unfolded. 
In  them  the  Earth  is  adorned  with  its  different  Produc¬ 
tions,  and  the  Heavens  with  their  Meteors.  And  as  this 
Kind  of  Painting  contains  an  Abridgement  of  all  the  o- 
thers,  the  Painter  who  pra&ifes  it,  muft  have  an  uni- 
verfal  Knowledge  of  the  Parts  of  -his  Art,  if  not  in  lo 
great  a  Detail  as  thole  who  commonly  paint  Hiftory,  at 
leaft  fpeculativcly,  and  in  general.  And  if  he  docs 
not  flnifh  all  the  Objects  in  particular,  which  compofe 
his  Piece,  or  accompany  his  Landfkip,  he  is  obliged  at 
leaft,  to  exprefs  in  a  lively  Manner,  the  Taftc  and  Charac¬ 
ter  thereof  ;  and  to  give  the  much  more  Spirit  to  his 
Works,  that  it  is  Ids  finifhed. 

I  do  not  pretend,  notwithftanding,  to  exclude  from 
that  Talent  the  Exa&nefs  of  the  Work,  on  the  contrary, 
the  more  finifhed,  the  more  valuable  it  will  be.  But  let 
a  Landfkip  be  ever  lb  well  finifhed,  if  the  Companion 
of  the  Objcdls  does  not  rentier  them  valuable,  and  pre- 
ferve  their  Characleis,  if  the  Sites  be  not  well  choicn, 
or  are  not  fupplied  by  a  fine  Intelligence  of  the  Clair- ob- 
feure ,  if  the  Touches  be  not  judicious,  if  the  Places  be 
not  animated  by  Figures,  Animals,  or  other  Objctfis, 
which  are  moft  commonly  in  Motion,  and  if  the 
Truth  and  Variety  of  Nature  be  not  joined  to  the  good 
Tafle  of  the  Colour,  anti  to  the  extraordinary  Senla- 
tions,  the  Painting  will  never  gain  a  Reputation  among 
Connoilleurs. 

Note,  That  Site,  or  Sritr,  denotes  the  Situation  of  a 

i  loufc,  (Ac.  And  fomciimes  the  Ground-Plot,  or  Spot 

of  Ground  it  (lands  upon. 

As  to  the  Pcrfpcdiivc. —  Some  Authors  have  imagined 
that  Perfpcdlivc  and  Painting  were  the  lame  'Filing,  be- 
tauft:  there  was  no  Painting  without  I krfpedtive.  Tito* 
the  Propofition  is  lalir,  abfolutcly  fpeaking,  fince  the 
Body,  which  cannot  be  without  Shadow,  is  not,  not¬ 
withftanding,  the  fame  Thing  with  the  Shadow  i  but 
however  it  is  true,  in  that  Scnfc,  that  a  Painter  cannot 
do  without  Pcrfpciftive,  and  that  he  docs  not  draw  a- 
Jike,  nor  give  a  Stroke  of  his  Pencil,  without  Per fpedlive 
having  fume  Part  in  it,  at  leaft  habitually.  It  regulates 


va- 


the  Meafures  of  the  Forms  and  the  Decrrachr* 
Colours,  in  any  Part  of  Painting  it  is  to  be  met**-' -°/ 
Painter  is  obliged  to  know  the  NecefTity  there  f ’  ^ 
though  he  has  contracted,  as  he  ought,  a  perfeft  i 
thereof,  he’ll  expofe  himfelf  often  to  commit  ver  ^ 
Faults  againft  that  Science,  if  he  neglects  to  ^  ^ 
anew,  at  leaft  in  the  vifible  Places,  ancl  to  take^n1** 
and  Compafs,  to  hazard  nothing,  and  not  fuie 

felf  to  Cenfure.  p0lcW 

% 

Michel  Angelo  was  blamed  for  havino-  neaj  n  , 
Perfpedlive,  and  the  greateft  Painters  of  Italy 
well  perfuaded,  that  without  it  a  Compofition  could6 
be  render’d  regular,  that  they  were  refolved  to  t  ^ 
it  perfectly.  Raphael  was  fo  regular  on  that  Point  ^ 
we  even  fee  in  fome  of  his  Draughts  a  Scale  of  n  tnat 
dation.  UcSra* 

As  to  the  Colouring  which  I  eflablifh  for  t i- 
Part  of  Painting.  — Colouring  in  Paintings  is  the  j\/j  ^ 
of  applying  and  conducting  the  Colours  of  a  Picture^ 

the  Mixture  of  Lights  and  Shadows,  formed  by  the  °r 

rious  Colours  employ’d  in  a  Painting.  * 

Piles  obferves,  that  the  Word  Colourincr  \n  :r 
fined  Senfe,  is  chiefly  applicable  to  a  Hiftory-Pje^' 
fcarce  at  all  to  a  Landfkip.  He  adds,  that  the * 
Colouring,  relates  more  immediately  to  the  CarraF ^ 
than  any  Thing  elfe.  ‘  l0ns 

The  Colouring,  in  its  general  Senfe,  takes  in  what¬ 
ever  relates  to  the  Nature  and  Union  of  Colours-  thei" 
Agreement,  or  Antipathy  ;  how  to  ufe  them  to  Advan¬ 
tage  in  Light  and  Shadow,  fo  as  to  fhew  a  Re/ievo  '* 
the  Figures,  and  a  Sinking  of  the  Ground  ;  what  relates 
to  the  aerial  PerfpeCtivc,  i.  e.  the  Diminution  of  Co 
lours  by  Means  of  the  Interpofition  of  Air;  the  various 
Accidents  and  Circumftances  of  the  Luminary  and  the 
Medium  ;  the  different  Lights,  both  of  the  Bodies  illu¬ 
minating  and  illuminated  ;  their  Reflections,  Shadows 
different  Views,  with  Regard  either  to  the  Pofuion  of  the 
Eye,  or  the  Object:  ;  what  produces  Strength,  Boldnefs 
Sweetnefs,  (Ac.  in  Paintings  well  coloured ;  the  various 
Manners  of  Colouring  both  in  Figures,  Landfkips,  fo, 

As  to  the  Accord  of  Colours.  —  There  is  an  Harmony 
and  Diffonance  in  the  different  Kinds  of  Colours,  as  there 
is  in  Tunes  in  Mufick,  it  is  not  only  necefiliry  that  the 
Notes  be  juft,  but  likewife  that  in  the  Execution,  the 
Inftrumcnts  be  all  in  Tune  :  And  as  the  Inftrumtnts  of 
Mufick,  do  not  always  agree  together,  for  Inllance,  the 
Lute  with  the  Hautboy,  (Ac.  Likewife  there  are  Colours 
which  cannot  be  left  together  without  Ihocking  the 
Sight;  as  the  Vermillion  with  the  Greens,  the  Blues, 
and  the  Yellows.  But  likewife  as  the  more  acute  Mo¬ 
ments  fave  themfelves  among  a  great  Quantity  of  others, 
and  have  fometimes  a  very  good  Etfcdl ;  thus  the  moii 
oppofite  Colours  being  placed  a  props ,  and  with  Judg¬ 
ment,  between  feveral  others  which  are  in  Union,  render 
certain  Places  more  icnfiblc,  which  nuifl.  be  predominant, 
and  attract  the  Sight. 

‘ Titian  has  followed  this  Method  in  his  Pidhirc  of  the 
Triumph  of  Bacchus ,  where  having  placed  Ariadm  on 
one  Side  of  the  Picture,  and  therefore  judging  it  ini- 
practicable  to  render  her  as  remarkable  as  he  would  have 
her,  by  the  great  Light  he  has  preierved  in  the  Middle 
ol  his  Piece,  gave  her  a  red  Scaif  on  a  blue  Drapery, ai 
well  to  loofen  her  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Picture,  which 
is  a  blue  Sea  already,  as  bccaufe  it  is  one  ol  the  princi¬ 
pal  Figures  of  the  Subject,  on  which  he  would  have  the 
Eye  fixed.  Paul  V crone fey  in  his  Wedding  ol  Coin,  be- 
caule  Chrift,  who  is  the  principal  Figure  of  the  Subject, 
is  a  lirtle  funk  in  the  Picture,  and  he  could  not  make 
him  be  remarked  by  the  Brilliant  of  ill cChur  ojjmrtM 
tlrcflcd  him  in  blue  and  red,  to  attraCl  the  Lye  on  th.u 

Figure. 

As  to  the  Pined.  —  The  Term  Pined  is  taken  fome¬ 
times  for  the  Source  of  all  the  Parts  ol  Painting,  asuien 
the  Pidlure  of'  the  Transfiguration  ol  Rapl'/id,  is  tl£ 
flncfl  Piece  which  came  out  oi  his  Pined  \  mul  rime 

times  it  is  underllood  ol  the  Work  itlell,  v.  jp •  "  'j*1 
it  is  laid,  that  of  all  the  Painters  of  Antiquity,  W 
moft  learned  Pined  is  that  of  Apelles.  But  here  the  or 
Pincel  fltmifics  only  the  Manner  ol  tiling  it  111  y,11/  1 
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plication  of  Colours-,  and  when  thole  lame  Couuo 
have  not  been  too  much  agitated,  and  as  it  is  Uu 
much  tormented  by  the  Motion  ol  a  heavy  1  km ,  • 
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the 


contrary,  the  Motion  appears  free,  quick  and 
f  lI,u.c  -s  faid  that  the  Work  is  of  a  good  Pencil.  But 
''o’  \  peilCil  is  of  but  little  Signification,  unlefs  it  be 
Thv  the  Head,  and  fliew  that  the  Painter  is  Mailer 
'U  Art.  In  a  Word,  a  fine  Pencil  is  to  Faulting 
h  ' 'Vlufick  is  to  a  fine  Voice  ;  fince  both  are  efteemed 
7 proportion  of  the  grand  Effed,  and  Harmony  which 

SCCA^to ^Licences. — They  are  fo  indifpenfibly  neceffary, 
there  are  fome  in  all  Arts.  To  take  Things  in  a 
}  ft  Senfe,  Licences  are  again  ft  the  Rules,  but  to  take 
hem  according  to  our  Judgment,  they  ferve  as  Rules, 

c\  en  ta|;cn  very  a-propos.  And  every  judicious  Mind 
"■*!{  find  them  a-propos ,  when  the  Work  in  which  they 
"*  emn]oy’d  has  a  greater  Effed,  and  that  by  means 
Veof  a  Painter  arrives  more  effedually  to  his  End, 
is  to  impofe  on  the  Sight.  But  all  Painters  have 
^ot  a  particular*  Talent  to  imploy  them  to  Advantage  j 
[hat  belongs  only  to  great  Genius’s  who  are  above  the 
Kule-S  and  know  how  to  ufe  ingenioufly  Licences  whe¬ 
ther  they  employ  them  for  the  Efience  of  their  Art,  or 
they  regard  Hiftory  only  ;  thefe  laft  deferve  more  At- 
rej)tion°  and  lead  me  to  enquire,  with  what  Authority 
Painurs  have  reprefented  the  divine  Things,  and  thofe 
ybick  art  fpiritual  or  unaniniaied  wider  human  Figures  ? 

The  iacred  Scripture  fpeak  in  feveral  Places  of  the 
Apparitions  of  God  to  Men,  either  really  by  the  Mi¬ 
nify  of  Angels,  or  in  Villons  by  Dreams  and  Extafies. 
There  is  a  beautiful  Defcription  of  God  under  the  Form 
of  an  old  Man,  in  the  feventh  Chapter  of  Daniel,  v.  9. 
the  fame  Scripture  fpeaks  likewife  of  feveral  Apparitions 
of  Angels  under  human  Forms:  Therefore  the  Church 
in  the  Council  of  Nice  has  made  no  Difficulty  to  permit 
Painters  to  reprefent  God  the  Father  under  the  Form  of 
an  auguft  old  Man,  and  the  Angels  under  human  Forms. 

It  appears  likewife  that  a  Painter  has  a  Right  to  re¬ 
prefent  living  unanimated  Things,  when  he  follows  only 
in  that  the  Idea  which  the  Scripture  gives  of  it :  And  the 
Spectator  ought  not  to  be  eafily  fcandalized  when  he 
fees  in  Piftures  holy  Subjeds  mixed  with  poecick  Fic¬ 
tions,  as  if  Fictions  and  Poetry  were  indifpenfably  fome- 
thing  prophane.  The  Book  of  Job,  the  Plalms  of  Da- 
6,1,  the  Revelations ,  are  all  poetical,  and  full  of  figu¬ 
red  Expreflions,  without  reckoning  all  the  Parables 
which  are  in  the  reft  of  the  Scripture.  Therefore  it  is 
according  to  the  Text  of  the  Scripture,  that  Raphael,  in 
the  Paflagc  of  the  River  Jordan,  has  painted  under  a  hu¬ 
man  Figure  that  River  which  puffics  back  its  Water  to¬ 
wards  their  Source. 

huffm,  who  in  his  Pidure  of  Mofes  found,  has  fol¬ 
lowed  Raphael's  Example,  to  reprefent  the  River  Nile , 
has  been  blamed  lor  it  by  fome  Criticks,  and  thefe  arc 
the  Rcafons  they  give  for  it. 

Huy  fay ,  that  fa  lie  Divinities  arc  not  to  be  mixed 
'vith  that  of  our  Religion  ;  that  thefe  Rivers  arc  fa  lie 
Divinities  which  were  adored  by  the  Pagans,  which 
ought  not  to  be  introduced  in  fiicrcd  Iiiftories  :  That  a 
Painter  bcfidcs,  ffiould  be  fatislicd  with  reprefeminp  only 
a  River,  and  not  a  Figure. 

1°  which  onc  may  eafily  an  liver,  that  as  the  Scrip- 
fl|rc’ '1!  lntr°olucing  Rivers  under  human  Figures,  had 
Cl8n  t0  fpc;ik  of  thofe  which  were  adored  by  the 
and  though  it  could  exprefs  icfclf  naturally  and 
'll]P  y>  it  has  notwithftanding  ufed  a  figured  Stile  with- 
carol  leducing  the  Faithful  5  likewife  a  Chriilian 

)dl°  follow  the  Scripture,  is  very  far 

m  adtiltcrating  the  T'ruth  of  the  Hiftory,  but  on  the 

imy  wants  in  conforming  himfelf  to  his  Original,  to 

LV,  co  ll'H*(,|'Dand  more  pathetically  and  more  elegantly 

hemfr  11  U,L*^  kut  t0  a  Ghriftian  like  himfelf,  who 

t0fir°n(id  aKa‘n^  iailc  divinities,  ought  not 
10  ch  another  Senfe  but  that  of  the  Scripture 

trodu tv'i*11,  ^;lrd  t0  t,u:  ^gan  Divinities  which  arc  in- 
hiiiOnlwm?  l|C  and  the  Charade rs  that  diftin- 
in the  1  rTC  lS  morc  to  introduce  them 

Caufe  wirix  I.1!0  ltl,ons*  1<carnctl  Men  Jiave  pleaded  that 
tided.  }W  C^[c. 10  ^oc?tl'y»  and  the  Suit  is  yet  undc- 

fxprefs  him  far  ,ailltc.r  w^°  h;l3  no  other  language  to 

mg  hlanud  f  !  rUt  1  \ofc  Sorcs  oi  figures,  far  from  be- 

he  will  be  always  applauded 

®«it  atici  J  'rudciice  °  flla11  fcc  tI,cm  cmPloy’d  with  judg- 
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For  the  falfe  Divinities  can  be  confidered  in  two  Man¬ 
ners  either  as  Gods,  or  as  fymbolical  Figures.  As 
(jods,  a  Painter  cannot  reprefent  them,  but  in  Subiedts 
purely  prophane  ;  and  as  fymbolical  Figures,  he  may 

ufe  them  with  Difcrecion  on  all  Occafions  where  he’ll 
judge  them  neceffary. 

Rubens,  who,  of  all  Painters  has  more  ingenioufly 
and  more  learnedly  made  Ufe  of  thofe  Symbols,  as  it 
can  be  feen  by  the  Book  of  the  Entry  of  the  Cardinal 

“  ,fn  thf  Cuy  of  Antwerp,  and  by  the  Pi&ures  of 
the  Gallery  of  the  Luxembourg  at  Paris,  has  been  cenfured 
by  fome  for  having  introduced  in  his  Compofitions  thofe 
allegorical  Figures,  having  mixed  thereby,  fay  they,  the 

Sacred  with  the  Prophane.  7  7 

To  which  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  by  the  Ufe  Ru- 
lens  has  made  of  them,  he  has  not  confounded  the  Fable 

TWA6  T,1Ut1h,V  bufC  has  rather,  to  exprefs  that  fame 

T  ,h’r;,nladc  U/e  Pf  the  Symbols  °f  the  Fable.  In  faft 
in  the  Pifture  of  the  Birth  of  Louis  XIII.  he  has  repre- 

fotted  at  the  Top  of  the  Piaure  on  Clouds  a  little  remote 

Q/W  on  his  winged  Horfe,  and  on  the  Side  Apollo  in 

his  Chanot  that  afeends  upwards;  to  Ihew  that  that 

Prince  was  born  in  the  Morning,  and  that  the  Delivery 
was  happy.  /  ’ 

Whence  it  can  be  inferred,  that  the  Painter  had  not 
the  Thought  of  reprefenting  Gods  as  Gods,  but  only  to 
paint  Cajlot  as  a  Conftellation  which  renders  Events  for- 

MorningH^  ^  ^'ilariot  °f  Apollo  amending  to  fignify  the 

•  Pa  lf  thC  Painter>  in  view  °f  exprcifing  himfelf,  has 
judged  proper  to  reprefent  the  Divinities  of  the  Fable 

1f0nCa,Plf->  ihefe  by  Symbols  ought  to  be 
confidered  as  invifible,  and  as  being  there  bu?  by  their 
oignihcation.  1 

It  is  in  that  Senfe  that  the  fecond  Council  of  Nice, 
authorized  in  it  by  the  Scripture,  has  permitted  to  repre- 
fent  to  the  Eyes  of  the  Faithful  God  the  Father,  and  the 
Angels  under  human  Figures.  For  there  would  be  ftill 
more  Inconvemency  to  paint  the  Perfons  of  the  bleffed 
1  rinity  and  the  Angels,  than  there  is  to  introduce  in  the 
hcene  of  a  Pi  ft  u  re  Pagan  Divinities.  And  the  Chriftians 
being  fufficiently  cautioned  again!!  thofe  Appearances 
which  are  but  for  their  Infiruflion,  mull,  to  render  them 
beneficial,  enter  into  the  Mind  of  the  Painter,  and  con- 
iicler  them  as  if  they  were  not  there. 

The  Authority  of  painting  Wings  to  Angels  can  be 
taken  from  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  from  the 
ninth  Chapter  of  Daniel,  v.  21.  but  thefe  PafTagesdo 
not  oblige  indifpenfably  to  give  Wings  to  Angels,  fmee 
it  is  certain  they  have  always  appeared  without  Wings. 
A  Painter  notwithftanding  can  make  Ufe  of  it  at  Difi 
cretion,  according  as  rhe  Art,  the  good  Senfe,  and  the 
Initruftion  of  the  Faithful  require  it. 

But  however,  all  that’s  allowed  is  not  always  expe¬ 
dient  •,  a  Painter  muft  ufe  with  Moderation  of  the  Au¬ 
thority  he  borrows  from  the  Scripture,  and  takes  Care 
that  in  wanting  to  make  Ufe  of  the  Advantages  of  his 
Art,  he  may  not  difguife  the  Truth,  and  the  Holincfs 
of  the  Subject  he  is  to  treat. 

As  to  naked  Figures ,  and  when  they  can  be  u fed.  — 
Painters  and  Sculptors  who  are  very  learned  in  the  Dc- 
fign,  fearch  commonly  the  Occafions  of  introducing  ■ 
naked  Figures  into  their  Paintings,  to  gain  thereby  Ap- 
plaufes,  and  to  be  diftinguilhcd  from  others  j  and  in  that 
they  arc  to  be  valued,  provided  they  remain  within  the 
Bounds  of  Truth  and  Hiftory,  of  Likelihood,  and  Modcfty. 
There  are  fome  Subjects  which  are  far  more  favourable 
for  the  Reprefcntation  of  the  Naked  than  others  \  and  it 
may  be  ufed,  for  Example,  in  Fables,  in  the  Suppoli- 
tion  of  hot  Climates  from  which  wc  have  no  Relations 
concerning  Modes  or  Fafiiions,  and  among  Artificers  of 
the  ancient  Times.  Cato  the  Ccnfor,  according  to  Plu¬ 
tarch,  worked  quite  naked  among  his  Workmen,  when 
lie  was  returned  from  the  Senate  ;  and  St.  Peter  was 
naked  when  our  Lord  appeared  to  him  after  his  Refur- 
redtian,  and  found  him  fifhing  with  the  other  ApofUes. 

The  Naked  can  alfo  be  tiled  in  the  Reprefcntation  of 
allegorical  Subjcdh,  in  that  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes  of 
the  Pagan  Antiquity  \  and  laflly,  in  the  other  Occafions 
where  the  fimplc  Nature  can  be  fuppofed.  For  Habits 
have  been  invented  lor  no  other  Rea  Ion  than  to  defend 
Men  againft  the  Cold,  and  to  hide  their  Shame. 


There 
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There  are  befidcs,  at  this  prefcnt  Time,  many  People 
who  go  quite  naked,  becaufe  they  inhabit  hot  Climates, 
where  Ufe  has  excus’d  them  of  Indecency  and  Shame. 
Laftly,  the  general  Rule  which  mud:  be  follow’d  in  this 
is,  as  already  obferved,  that  there  fhould  be  nothing 
againft  Likelihood  and  Modefty,  which  condemn  the 
criminal  Practice  of  thofe  debauched  Painters,  who  paint 
obfeene  Figures,  and  expofe  them  to  publick  View,  even 
in  Chriftian  Countries,  which  had  been  condemned  to 
the  Fire,  in  the  fiourifhing  State  of  the  Roman  Republick, 
as  ferving  to  nothing  elfe  but  to  debauch  Man’s  Morals, 
and  render  him  vicious. 

Painters  reprefent  moft  of  their  Figures  with  the  Head 
and  Feet  naked,  which  fhould  always  be,  according  to 
the  Laws  of  fimple  Nature  •,  which,  with  regard  to  thofe 
Parts,  accuftoms  itfelf  eafily  to  Nudity.  We  fee  Ex¬ 
amples  of  it,  not  only  in  hot  Climates,  but  likewife  in 
the  midft  of  the  coldeft  Mountains  of  the  Alps ,  where 
even  Children  go  bare- footed  in  Summer  among  Stones 
and  Flints,  and  in  Winter  among  Ice  and  Snow. 

But  if  we  have  Regard  to  the  Truth  of  Hiftory,  we 
fhall  find  that  the  Naked  is  a  Licence  which  Painters 
have  ufurped,  and  of  which  they  make  Ufe  for  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  Art ;  but  of  which  they  likewife  very 
often  abufe,  without  even  excepting  from  it,  either 
Raphael  or  Poujftn.  They  have  reprclented  the  Apoftles 
bare-footed,  againfl  what  is  formally  faid  in  the  Gofpel, 
where  our  Lord  forbids  them  ufing  any  Precaution  for 
their  Cloaths,  telling  them  pofitivcly  to  be  contented 
with  the  Shoes  they  had,  without  wearing  any  others. 
And  in  the  Alls  of  the  Apoftles ,  when  the  Angel  delivered 
St.  Peter ,  he  bids  him  to  put  on  his  Girdle  and  to  tie 
his  Shoes  whence  we  mull  infer  that  they  were  not 
bare  footed. 

The  fame  may  be  laid  of  Mofes ,  who,  when  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  burning  Bulh,  was  ordered  to  quit  his 
Shoes  ;  and  is  notwithflanding  rcprefentvd  by  Raphael 
bare-footed  in  the  other  Adlions  of  his  Lift,  as  if  Mofes 
had  wore  Shoes  but  while  he  kept  the  Flocks  of  his  Fa- 
thcr-in  law.  I  could  give  here  feveral  other  Examples, 
where  Raphael  and  feveral  other  Painters  after  him  have 
reprefented  Figures  bare-footed,  againll  the  Truth  of 
Hiflory  and  Likelihood. 

It  is  obferved,  that  the  Greek  Sculptors  have  made 
oftener  naked  Figures  than  the  Romans ;  I  know  no 
other  Rcafon  for  it,  than  that  the  G -reeks  have  made 
choice  of  Subjects  more  agreeable  to  the  Dcfire  they  had 
to  make  People  admire  the  Depth  of  their  Science  in  the 
Conftrudlion  and  Alfemblagc  of  the  Parts  of  the  human 
Body.  They  reprclented  in  their  Statues  rather  Gods 
than  Men  and  in  their  Relievo’s  rather  Bachanalia  and 
Sacrifices,  than  Hiflories.  The  Romans ,  on  the  contrary, 
who  wanted  by  their  Statues  and  Bas-relievo’s  to  tranfmit 
to  the  Pofterity  the  Memory  of  their  Emperors,  have 
Jound  themlelves  indifpmliibly  obliged  to  do  nothing 
againll  the  Hiilory,  and  to  drefs  their  Figures  in  the 
Fafhion  of  their  'rime. 

As  to  Grace. — The  Ncccffity  of  Grace  in  Painting 
is  a  Thing  generally  fpeaking  which  wants  no  Proofs. 
There  occurs  only  a  Difficulty  on  that  Point,  viz.  if 
Grace  be  neceflary  in  all  Sorts  of  Subjects,  in  Combats 
as  in  Frails,  in  Soldiers  as  in  Women. 

1  conclude  in  the  Affirmative  ;  and  the  Rcafon  I  give 
for  it  is,  that  though  Grace  is  fu  ll  perceived  on  the  Face, 
it  is  not,  notwiihllanding,  in  that  lingle  Parc  that  it 
1mm  to  rclidc,  but  confifls  principally  in  the  Turn 
which  the  Painter  knows  to  give  to  his  Objects,  to  ren¬ 
der  them  agreeable,  even  thole  which  are  inanimated : 
Whence  it  follows,  that  there  can  be  a  Sort  of  Grace  in 
the  I  .offmefs  of  a  Soldier,  by  the  Turn  which  has  been 
given  to  his  Air  and  Attitude,  but  that  there  can  be 
lome  likewife  in  a  Drapery  or  fbme  other  'Filing,  by 
the  Manner  it  will  be  difpofcd. 

AW,  That  alter  this  Idea  I  have  given  of  a  perfect 
Painter,  and  the  Proofs  I  have  brought  of  each  of  his 
Parts,  I  mull  endeavour  to  ret  luce  all  that  Speculation 
into  Practice  i  beginning  by  fearching  f i ill  a  proper 
Place  to  work  in,  where  there  fhould  be  no  Sun  to 
da/./.le  the  Eyes  of  the  Painter,  and  hinder  him  from 
feeing  what  he  does  j  and  no  falfe  i  aghts  which  could 
occafion  very  great  Faults  in  his  Work  j  neither  loo 


hot  nor  too  cold  ;  for  if  too  hoc  it  wontH  t 

caufe  fome  Confufion  in  the  Application  of  i-'*  * 
Jours  ;  and  if  too  cold  it  would  render  hie  n  .  C°- 
heavy.  It  muft  likewife  be  entirely  free  from ^ f j°u 

The  next  Thing  our  Pupil  Painter  is  to  Dmv;? 
felf  with  is  all  Sorts  of  Colours,  the  princiml  l  U  e  llf!i' 
Red,  and  White  Lead  or  Cerujfe ,  Yellow  OklTf1 3rc 
Kinds  of  Earth,  as  Umber,  &c.  befides  Oruim  *  CVcr^ 
Lead*  Cinnabar ,  Gumbo  ocb*  Lake ,  Bice ,  Verdi! el-1'  ^ 
Vermillion, ,  Verdigreafe ,  Ivory  Black ,  Lampblack  ^ 
Ultramarine ,  Prujfan  Blue,  and  Carmine  1  5 


Note,  That  Cerujfe  makes  a  beautiful  white  Cnl 
is  much  ufed  both  in  Oil  and  Water-Colon °llP* an'^ 
befl  Cerujfe  is  that  of  Venice  but  this  is 
chiefly  ufed  is  either  Englijh  or  Dutch ,  both  n?’ 
have  more  Marl  in  them  than  White  Lead  •  j  ^ 

ter  however  is  the  better  of  the  two. _ Or*/  t  lC 

be  chofen  of  a  golden  yellow  Hue,  eafy  to  fcaT^? 
the  Scales  very  thin,  fmall  and  fn'mincr  ]il-P 
The  Umber  or  Umbre,  is  a  dry  du Iky  coloured  7 
which  diluted  with  Water,  ferves  to  maft  T  ’ 
brown  Colour,  ufually  called  with  us  a  Hakr  i 
It  is  called  Umber  from  umbra ,  Shadow  •  as  f,° ^ 
chiefly  for  the  fhadowing  of  Objects*  or  rathrr  7^ 
Umbria ,  a  Province  of  Italy,  whence  it  is  ufed  /T 
brought.  The  befl  Oker  is  that  of  Berry  in  a-  . 
—  Verditer  is  ufed  for  a  Blue,  but  mull  ufually  iSm 5 
with  Yellow  for  a  green  Colour. — The  Vermillion '  ^ 
bright  beautiful  red  Colour.  We  have  two  Kinds*  f 
it  from  Holland ;  the  one  of  a  deep  Red,  the  oth° 
pale  :  But  it  is  of  the  fame  Matter  at  Bottom 
Difference  of  Colour  only  proceeding  from  the  Cin 
nabar’s  being  more  or  lefs  ground  ;  when  fine  around 
the  Vermillion  is  pale,  and  this  is  preferred  the 
coarfer  and  redder. — The  Verdigreafe ,  to  be  good 
muft  be  very  dry,  of  a  deep  Green,  and  pretty  clear 
of  white  Spots. — The  Ultramarine ,  is  a  beautiful  blue 
Colour  prepared  from  Lapis  Lazuli.  This  Blue  is 
one  of  the  richeft  and  moft  valuable  Colours  ufed  in 
Painting. — The  Preparation  confifts  in  firft  calrinin 

the  Lapis  in  an  Iron  Pot  or  Crucible,  then  gnndin. 
it  very  fine  on  Porphery  Stone,  then  mixing  it  u-> 
with  a  Pafle  made  of  Wax,  Pitch,  Maffick,  Turpen¬ 
tine,  and  Oil ;  and  at  laft  wafhing  the  Pafle  wdi  in 
clear  Water,  to  feparate  the  colouring  Part  from  the 
reft,  which  precipitates  to  the  Bottom  in  form  of  a 
fubtile,  beautiful  blue  Powder.  The  Water  is  then 
poured  off,  and  the  Powder  at  Bottom  dried  in  the 
Sun  ;  which  is  the  true  Ultramarine.  Thofe  who  pre¬ 
pare  this  Colour  have  ufually  four  Kinds,  which  they 
procure  by  fo  many  different  Lotions:  The  lirft  is 
frill  the  bell,  and  the  reft  worfe  and  work  to  thchll; 
there  is  Ultramarine  of  the  firft  Kind  fold  for  n/. 
Sterling  per  Ounce  ;  and  of  the  laft  for  about  1 1  or 
1 5  s.  —  Ultramarine  muft  be  chofen  of  a  high  Colour, 
and  well  ground,  which  is  known  by  putting  it  be¬ 
tween  the  Teeth,  where,  if  it  feels  gritty,  it  iw 
Sign  the  Trim  re  is  not  fulficicnr.  'To  know  whether 
it  be  pure  or  unmixed,  put  a  little  of  it  in  a  Cruc.bk, 
and  heating  it  red-hot,  if  the  Powder  has  not  clui.g^ 
its  Colour  alter  this  Trial,  it  is  certainly  pure :  Oh 
the  contrary  if  you  perceive  any  Change,  or  any  black 
Specks  in  it,  it  is  falfificd.  Befides  this,  there  Lino- 
tiler  called  common  or  Dutch  Ultramarine ;  which  is 
only  Lapis  or  Smalt  well  ground  and  pulverized,  the 
Colour  whereof  when  uled  by  the  Painters  h  Midi 
like  that  of  true  Ultramarine ,  though  much  kb  va¬ 
lued.  This  is  alio  called  P  ruffian  Blue.- — Centre,  n 


ft 

D 

ft 
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a  bright  Red  or  Criinlbn  Colour,  bordering  lemcw.utf 
on  Purple,  ufed  by  Painters  in  Miniature,  and  fomy 
times  by  Painters  in  Oil,  though  rarely,  by  r:akn 
its  exceflive  Price.  'Fo  be  good,  it  mull  be  diw. 
an  impalpable  Powder.  Thole  that  fell  it  mix' it 
a  fmall  (Quantity  of  red  Lead,  in  Proportion  iota* 
Quantity  of  Carmine,  to  make  it  weigh  heavy,  'oik  ' 
is  a  very  great  Piece  of  Knavery.  I  have  the  ^ 
of  this  Colour,  which  is  a  valuable  one  at  tlm  J'rt lc,lt 
Time  of  a  War  widi  Prance,  fince  none  ‘-111 
brought  over  eafily  from  thole  Pans. 

Painters  reduce  all  thelc  Gufeu r>  above-m.’tit 


i 
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PAINTING 


cl  the  other  they  ufe  tinder  two  Gaffes,  viz.  dark  and 
f  if  Qio urs.  Under  light  Colours  a  re  com  pre  hen  d  ed 

Iiite,  and  all  thole  which  approach  neareft  it.  —  And 
'V  ,  ’  Cnlniirs.  black,  and  all  thofe?  whirh  arp 


]  “/“??  nlat  0n,  P,J|)Cr’  to  bc  calked  and  tranfcrred  to' 

1  For  Jrh/wL'Vla  ‘  “  Hour  after  the  P]aifter  is  applied 

’  ™JrtnN  bC  ^  °n  C>uick’  whifc  the 

!°U rs  mixcd  up  with  the  White  of  an  Egg'V 4 «  or 

Sow  bkklT  ^°!tkmCn  d°  ’  by  Rcafon  lbd>  Colours 

as  were  laidlaftHy  atfirft7 

-  Thls  Sorl:  of  Painting  has  a  great  Advantage-  Bv  its 
incorporating  with  the  Mortar,  and  drying  afong  with 

Ki;  iitr" mdy  “  5  and  ”  - 

X\vhTtTnfinntSrCC0);  T  may  remark  in  ruru- 

Si  ZS'  2™e  %  !h'.ir  ?"ildT  »  s™52. 

hrn  dr  •  nMcdry  fo  hafti,y  >  and  as  beino  a  S 

£"'  ”  *  »».  1™  •  1  L 

or  nTYX,  °‘i'  is  t0  grind  t,lc  Colours  with  Nut-Oil 
or  Linleed-Oil ,  but  ,t  mull  be  owned  the  Manner  of 

worhmg  is  very  different  from  that  in  frcfco,  or  in  W a- 
C  ’  fay  Keaf°n  the  Oil  does  not  dry  near  fo  faft  •  which 

touching0  .?T  PartSTf  isT  °f  ^ 

fSSbi”  ,n  Ki»*  «  »  ™»s  i„. 

The  Figures  too  are  here  capable  of  more  Force  and 
Bold  nets  ;  inasmuch  as  the  black  becomes  blacker  when 
ground  with  Oil  than  with  Water ;  belidcs  that,  all  the 
Colotns  mixing  better  together,  make  the  Colouring 
fweetei,  more  delicate  and  agreeable,  and  give  an  Union 

"=  oSSm.™”  «**  w“k-  »  »r  »f 

c^io^daris^,ril!'  ”w“j’ 

.Topamt  on  a  Wall.  — When  well  dry,  you  mud 
give  it  two  or  three  Wallies  with  boiling  Oil,  till  the 
1  ladtcr  remains  quire  greafy  and  will  imbibe  no  more 

whhc  r|S  r  '1Pbi!'^I  dcflCCativc  or  dryinS  Colours,  viz. 
ft  it  ?  ,'n  k;  rcd  °ker>  or  odlC1'  Chalks  beaten  pretty 
Jtdt.  1  Ins  Layer  being  well  dryed,  you’ll  fketch  and 

efign  your  Subjeft  -,  and  at  lad  paint  it  over ;  mixing  a 

httle  Van,  ill,  with  your  Colours,  to  fave  the  Varnilh.no- 
afterwards.  ° 

Others  to  fortify  their  Wall  better  againfl  Moidure, 
cover  it  with  a  PJaider  of  Lime,  Marble  Dull,  or  a  Ce¬ 
ment  made  of  beaten  Tiles  bonked  with  Lin  feed -Oil ;  and 
at  laft  prepare  a  Compofition  of  Greek  Pitch,  Maftich 
and  thick  Varnifh,  boiled  together,  which  they  apply 

hot  over  the  former  Platter  ;  when  dry,  the  Colours  arc 
applied  as  before. 

1  o  paint  on  Wood.  —  They  uftially  give  their  Ground 
n  Layer  oi  White,  temper’d  with  Size  ;  or  theyapply  the 
Oil  above-mentioned.  The  reft-  as  in  Painting  on  Walls. 

I  o  paint  on  Cloth  or  Canvas.  —  The  Canvas  bcino- 
ftretched  on  a  Frame,  you  mu  ft  give  it  a  Layer  of  Size" 
or  Pa f l c- Water.  When  dry  you  fiiall  go  over  with  a 
Pumice-Stone,  to  fmooth  oil'  the  Knots.  By  Means  of 
the  Size,  the  Jirtle  Tli  reads  and  I  fairs  are  all  laid  clofe 
on  the  Cloth,  and  the  little  Holes  Hopped  up,  f0  a3 
no  Colour  can  pals  through. 

When  the  Cloth  is  dry,  a  Lay  of  Oker  inuft  be  laid 

on,  which  is  a  natural  Larrh,  ami  bears  a  Body  fomc- 

times  mixing  with  it  a  little  white  Lead  to  make  it  dry 

the  looner.  When  dry  you’ll  go  again  over  it  with  the 
Pumice  Stone,  to  make  it  fmooth. 

After  this,  a  ftroml  Layer,  compofrd  of  white  Lead, 
and  a  little  Charcoal  black  is  foinetimes  added,  to  ren- 
di  i  the  Giound  of  an  Alh-Colour;  obfrrving  in  ea -|i 
Manner  to  Jay  on  as  little  C  olour  as  poOibie/ that  the 
Cloth  may  not  break,  and  that  the  Colours  when  they 
come  to  be  painted  over,  may  p refer vc  the  berur. 

.  ,onu*  Printings  ol Titian,  anil  Paolo  l\mufey  we 

f  \  1 1  i  1  (  ]o>u  n>n/]  t  ...  f  ’  . . 1  *  .  t  \  *  » 


I  :fe  anu  an  Ltiui*-  »»i*»w**  u.~niiu 

W .aJ dark  Colours ,  black,  and  all  tiiofe  which  are  ob- 
!-ure  and  earthy,  as  Umber,  Biftre,  fsfr. 

Simph  and  M ineral  Colours ,  isanotherDivifion  among 
them/  Under  Simple  Colours  they  range  all  thofe  ufed 
w  Limners,  Illuminers,  &c.  ex  traded  from  Vegeta¬ 
ns  /and  which  will  not  bear  the  Fire:  As  the  yellow 
l’  of  Saffron,  of  French  Berries,  C?c.  Laccor,  and 
Other  Tindures  extracted  from  Flowers.  The  reft  are 
'Mineral,  drawn  from  Metals,  &c.  and  are  to  bear  the 

Fire. 

j\Wr,  That  having  thus  provided  ourfelves  with  Colours, 
and  learn’d  how  to  chufe  them,  our  next  Care  is  to 
find  a  Porphyry ,  to  grind  and  mix  them,  and  Pencils , 
Bruges,  &c.  to  apply  them. 

There  are  Pencils  of  various  Kinds,  and  more  of  va- 
lious  Matters  ;  die  moft  ufual  are  made  of  Badgers  and 
Squirrels  Hair,  thofe  of  Swans  Down,  and  thofe  of  Boars 
Brillies;  which  Jaft  are  bound  on  to  a  Stick,  bigger  or 
Ids,  according  to  the  Ufes  they  are  deftined  for ;  and 
when  large  are  called  BruJJjes.  The  others  are  inclofed 
in  the  Barrel  of  a  Quill. 

TheAntients,  M.  Felihien  obferves,  had  Pencils  made 
of  little  Pieces  of  Spunge  ;  whence  doubtlefs  the  Story 
of  the  fainter,  who  not  able  to  exprefs  the  Foam  of  a 
Dog,  fuccccdcd  by  throwing  his  Spunge  at  the  Picture. 

iidiiles  Pencils ,  we  mult  have  a  Pallet,  which  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  oval  Table,  or  Piece  of  Wood  or  Ivory,  very  thin 
fciul  Imooth ;  on  and  round  which  the  Painters  place  the 
k'vcral  Colours  they  have  Occafion  for,  ready  for  the 
JVncil.  The  Middle  ferves  to  mix  the  Colours  on,  and 
to  make  the  1'eints  required  in  the  Work.  It  has  no 
Handle,  but  in  lieu  thereof,  a  Hole  at  one  End,  to  put 
the  Thumb  through  to  hold  it. 

M  From  this  we’ll  return  to  our  Colours,  in  order  to 
prepare  them. 

Urns  are  prepared  in  three  different  Manners, 

either  with  Size,  Whites  of  Eggs,  &V.  or  with  Water 
or  with  Oil.  9 

The  Working  of  Colours  with  Size  or  White  of  Ecp-s 

is  hd  done  in  Diftimper,  which  was  the  ufual  Manner  of 

mmzColoitn,  before  the  beautiful  Secret  was  found  of 
mixing  them  with  Oil. 

Culms  diluted  with  Water,  are  called  7Va ter -Colours ; 
radiis  hone  by  melting  a  proper  Quantity  ofGum- 
MkIc  in  Water,  and  diluting  the  Colours  in  that  Wa¬ 
it.  Loloitn r  t hus  prepared  are  moft  commonly  ufed  in 
■  i»?  m  MimaLUic,  and  Limning.  They  arc  found 
ll“r,®ly  Frcparcd  in  feme  Colour-Shops.  7 

:,rc  ground  on  the  Porphyry  or  Marble  bv 
r  t!)|s  F'eparation,  Care 


i\t  ..  ,  .  o - -  a  wi  jji i y  I  y  urivjjirn  c  nv 

S? '  |  or  Muller.  In  this  Pmparation  Care 
„J  ;  |  ^  l  m  t  K’y >'  ground  fine  ;  that  in  putting 
Hre  i,  ,  .rlroto  which  will  not  dry  ol  them- 

,he  tinpu  p‘yd .  w!tl !>  °1.1 ’  «'■  other  Dryers,  and  that 
I'ofiible.  °UIS  bc  nllxcd  111  ;ls  fnw|l  Quantities  as 

wfir  lllU,S  pr'llaral’  1,]l  rcturn  to  Palming, 

out;  tU  tK‘,  MatCriak>  thc:  Matter  wher^ 

is  ol'  various1  V  1  ’  “i’1  C  Manncr  ol  “Pply'ng  them, 
himing  in  o  ,  "  n’  ■  ‘"'"cc  fanic  fittfeo  ; 

jug;  }L,,S  •  ’  P  ■ H,UR  111  'v«ter-Colou,s,  or  i.imn- 

on  G  la  IQ  ,n“tUre  ;  Plli",ins  in  -  and 

O'h'w  onaiK\\^  ||,|  P.i,,iinS  performed  on  a  frefii  Plai- 

»i|li  Water-Colon!' .  '  W'th  Ml>rtar*  not  d'T>  and 

^ 'an? tlTr' “ m’  ?rICT',hiK‘  made  of  Dime  finked  Jong 

viol«  ,  Tilr  i  C  leU,l  i  °ktl-  '’ot!.  red  and  yel- 

kifk  Marti,  fov  oil  7*  itCr  S  ^  -tipis  Lazuli;  Smalt, 

l,P  with  W-lr.-r  *  ‘  i  W  uf,  arc  °idy  grouiul  and  worked 

lighter,  „s  .i  ‘  ;"ld  ni‘)(,1  ol  'hem  grow  brighter  and 
T|||s  c  ,  t'^Fo  dries. 

’"li  V“iilt-shiewlvfl;,fm  i?,chidly  performed  on  Walls 
•"t  PL, i|l(:r  :  '  y  P,:lll1U'1  with  I.ime  and  Sand  :  Hut 


V  ,aiI,(:r  is  only  to  be  hi  •  V  i”  bnne  Paintings  ol  T itian,  and  Paolo  / V/W  w, 

gow  on  .  m  Ul  J  ^JpomoM  as  the  Itiul  they  made  their  Ground  with  Warrr,  and  tuima 

'll".1'1'  Painter  can  dilpucli  in'  .fl )?,-  *  ri"11-  °!ia:  11  °'TI'  widl  0il  1  wlllth  contributed  much  to  the  Viva 

Bclu«  lie  1„ . .  rl,‘  h  "*  ’*  n:'y*  wlule  it  is  dry.  city  and  Frclhneft  of  their  Woihc  I'm-  vv  ' 


^durc  Ju-  h(./;  n  L 1  a  U.iy,  while  it  is  dry. 

o'n.'i  to  pai n i,  a  C  ai toon  or  Dcfjgn  is 
'  oi..  II.  ° 


’  '  ■  uwvii  muc  i  i  k.\j  LJK;  v  |\,[ 

cily  and  Frclhneft  of  their  Woiks:  For  the  Wain 
ground  by  imbibing  the  Oil  of  the  ( (.lours,  1,-avve  tl„  „ 

■> 
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the  more  beautiful  *  the  Oil  itfelf  taking  away  a  deal  of 
their  Vivacity. 

As  little  Oil  therefore  is  to  be  ufed  as  pofTibfe,  if 
it  be  defired  to  have  the  Colours  keep  frefh  :  For  this 
Reafon,  fome  mix  them  with  Oil  of  A  (pick,  which  eva¬ 
porates  immediately,  yet  ferves  to  make  them  manage¬ 
able  with  the  Pencil. 

Note,  That  as  to  Oils,  the  belt  are  thofe  of  Walnuts, 
Linfeed,  Afpick,  and  Turpentine.  The  Deficcative 
or  drying  Oils,  are  a  Nut  Oil  boiled  with  Litharge, 
and  Sandarach,  others  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  Maftic, 
and  Gum-lacca. 

The  next  Operation  is  to  draw  the  Defign  on  the 
Canvas  *  and  afterwards  to  prime  the  V\  ork,  which  is 
done  by  laying  a  Lay  of  White  all  over  it,  except  on  the 
Lines  of  the  Draught,  which  mud  be  kept  vifible. 
Then  if  the  Pidture  be  a  Hiftory- Piece,  or  a  Portrait,  the 
Painter  begins  by  the  Face  or  Faces  *  which  together 
with  all  the  other  naked  Parts  to  be  pronounced  in  the 
Pidture,  are  called  Carnations.  The  Carnations  are  made 
with  White  and  Carmine  *  and  Brown,  Blue,  and  Yel¬ 
low  for  the  Shadows ;  according  to  the  Complexion  the 
Painter  defigns  to  give  to  the  Figure  or  Figures  he  is 
to  rep  re  fen  t *  which  entirely  depends  on  his  Imagina¬ 
tion,  if  he  has  not  an  Original  before  him. 

The  Application  of  Colours',  in  Painting,  is  confider’d 
cither  with  Regard  to  the  Kinds  o \'  Painting,  in  Works 
of  various  Colours,  or  in  thofe  of  one.finglc  Colour. 

Firft,  in  the  larger  Pieces,  the  Colours  are  rather 
laid  on  full,  lb  as  they  may  be  impaired  or  incorpo¬ 
rated  together,  which  make  them  hold  the  more  firmly. 

Or  elfe  the  more  agreeable  ones,  which  dry  too  hard 
and  too  haltily,  are  mixed  with  a  little  Colour,  and 
the  cleared  of  the  Oil.  But  in  both  Cafes,  the  Co¬ 
lours  are  to  be  laid  on  ft  rang  at  ft  ill* *  it  being  eafy  to 
weaken  thofe  which  are  to  be  thru  ft  back,  and  to 
heighten  the  others  :  The  Touches  to  he  bold,  by  the 
Conduit  of  a  free  anti  Heady  Pencil  *  that  the  Work 
may  appear  the  mod  ftnifhcd  at  a  proper  Didancc,  and 
the  Figures  animated  with  Life  and  Spirit. 

For  glazed  Colours,  Care  mud  be  taken,  that  the 
Under-Colour  be  painted  ftrong,  and  that  it  be  a  Bo¬ 
dy-Colour,  and  laid  fmooth. 

In  f Ini fhetl  Works,  which  are  to  be  viewed  near  at 
Hand,  the  Proccls  is  either  by  applying  each  Colour  in 
its  Place  *  prefeiving  their  Purity,  without  fretting  or 
tormenting  them,  but  fwcctly  loi’tcning  oft*  their  Ex¬ 
tremities  *  or  by  lilling  up  all  the  great  Parts  with  one 
finglc  Colour  *  and  laying  the  other  Colours  which  are  to 
form  the  little  Things,  upon  it.  Which  is  the  more  expe¬ 
ditious  Way,  but  more  apt  to  decay. 

For  the  fecund  •,  the  Kinds  of  Pillures  in  one  Colour 
are  two,  viz.  Cawieux,  where  the  Degradations  ol  Co- 
Ioins  ofObjclls  afar  oif,  are  nl’ually  managed  by  Lights, 
or  with  Cinyons,  and  Bals  Relievo,  which  is  an  Imita¬ 
tion  of  Sculpture,  ol  whatlbevcr  Matter  and  Colour: 
In  both  tlule  the  Colouts  are  wrought  dry. 

For  the  (Economy,  and  difpcnling  of  Colours  in 
Paintings,  Regard  is  cither  had,  fu  ll,  to  the  Qualities  ol 
the  Colours,  to  appropriate  them  according  to  their  Va¬ 
lue  and  Agreement  :  Or,  fccondly,  to  their  F.lVcll,  in 
the  Union  and  G'k’ononiy  ol  the  Work. 

For  the  Qualities,  it  mud  be  ohlervcd,  that  White 
represents  Light,  and  gives  the  Brifknels  and  1  Lighten¬ 
ing  *,  Black,  on  the  contrary,  like  Darkncls,  ohluircs 
and  effaces  the  Ob  jells  :  Again,  Black  fets  olf  I  he  light 
Parts,  and  by  that  they  lerve  each  other  to  loolen  the 
Objclls.  A  proper  Choice  to  be  made  ol  Colours  •,  and 
the  too  much  charged  Manner  to  be  avoided  ;  both  in 
Carnations  where  red  Colours  are  not  to  be  all'dlal,  or 
radii  r  wlembling  the  Melh  when  Head  than  the  Skin  * 
and  all  bright  glowing  Cohans :  The  Skin,  how  delicate 
(never,  being  always  of  a  Bloom  Colour.  In  the  Dra¬ 
pery,  whcic  the  Painter  has  his  whole  Stock  ol  Colours 
to  chulc  out  ol  to  procure  a  good  Filed,  *  and  in  the 
Latullkip,  to  difpoie  thole  Colours  near  one  another, 
whit  h  mutually  allill  and  r.iife  each  other*;;  Force  anti 
litilknels  *  as  Red  and  (ireen,  Yellow  and  Blue. 

To  manage  them  lb,  as  that  they  Lie  accommodated 
to  the  Ell  ids  ol  the  great  Pails  of  I  jglil  and  Colours  •, 
that  the  lilting  Colums  lead  to  the  loll  ones,  and  make 


that 
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them  more  look’d  at,  bringing  them  forwards  , 
ing  them  back,  according  to  the  Situation  kceP* 
gree  of  Force  required.  ” 

For  the  Effects  of  Colours ,  they  either 
Union,  or  the  CEconomy  *  with  refpeft  ^  ^ 

Care  mud  be  taken  that  they  be  laid  fo  as  to  h  c 
united,  under  the  Brilknefs  of  fome  principal  ^  *'Vcctty 
they  participate  of  the  prevailing  Light  of 
and  that  they  partake  of  each  other  by  the  C  ^  ' 
tion  of  Light,  and  the  Help  of  Reflection.  °m 
For  the  CEconomy  in  managing  their  Decrees  ft 
is  to  be  had  to  the  Contrad,  or  the  Ouuofir’ 
vening  in  the  Union  of  the  Colours,  that  ftcr* 
Interruption  the  Brifknels  which  otherwife  /j  Vcet 
palls,  may  be  railed  :  To  the  Harmony  whirk” 
tlie  Variety  of  Colours  agree,  Applying  ’ant|  P'* 
the  Weaknels  ol  fome  by  the  Strength  of  otf]Cr  a,nino 
lectin g  fome  Places  on  purpofe  to  ffrve  asallV^* 
Repole  to  the  Sight,  and  to  inhance  thofe  which3”5 
prevail  through  the  Piece:  To  the  Degradation  !•?" 
the  better  to  proportion  the  Colours  that  faj|  uQc 
lome  of  the  fame  Kind  are  to  be  preferred  in  th  ■2“* 

rity,  as  a  Standard,  for  thofe  carried  afar  off  t0  b” 

pared  by,  in  order  to  jultify  the  Diminution- 
being  always  had  to  the  Quality  of  the  Air,  which,* 
loaded  with  Vapours,  weakens  the  Colours  more  t1 
when  clear :  To  the  Situation  of  the  Colours,  where l ^ 
mud  be  taken,  that  the  pureft  and  the  dron<4fl-  bf* ni 
before,  or  in  the  Front  of  the  Piece*  anddat  jJjjp 
Force,  the  compound  ones,  which  are  to  appear  at™ 
Didancc,  be  kept  back,  particularly  the  glazed  Coin  J 
to  be  ufed  in  the  firft  Rank.  Lallly,  to  the  Hxprdlion 
of  the  Subject,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Matters,  or  Stiift 

whether  lhining  or  dull,  opake  or  tranfparent,  polithcd 
or  rough. 

Note,  That  the  different  Colours  which  you  arc  to  cm- 

ploy  in  your  Picture  are  to  be  mixed  as  follows,  ['or  a 
Violet  Colour,  take  Indigo,  white  Lead  and  Lake; 
mix  them  all  well  together  *  and  the  more  or  ids  of 
each  Quantity  will  make  it  deeper  or  lighter.  Ahead 
Colour  is  made  of  White  and  Indigo,  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether^  A  Scarlet  of  Lake,  red  Lead,  and  a  little 
Vermilion.  Though,  in  fine  Paintings,  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  Carmine,  with  a  very  fmall  Quantity  of  Uitramain, 
and  a  dill  fmaller  one  of  fine  Ccrujfe.  A  lightGreen 
of  Pink  and  Smalt.  A  middle  and  light  Green,  of 
Verdigreafe  and  Pink  *  a  deep  and  fad  green,  Indigo 
and  Pink.  A  purple  Colour  of  Spaiiijb  Brown,  Indi¬ 
go  and  White,  well  mixed.  A  Murrey  Colour  of 
White  and  Lake.  A  Flame  Colour,  of  red  Lead 
and  Mallicot,  heightened  with  White.  But  thefc  ge¬ 
neral  Rules  arc  not  to  captivate  the  Imagination  oh 
Painter,  no  more  than  the  following  ones*  for  a 
good  Painter,  who  has  a  good  natural  Genius  for  his 
Art,  and  takes  Plealure  in  the  Practice  thereof,  makes 
often  new  Dilcovcrics,  to  render  his  Draperies  more 
beautiful  as  for  Carnations  they  arc  always  made  of 
the  lame  Mixture  of  Colours  *  the  whole  Secict  con¬ 
fiding  in  the  judicious  Application  thereof. 

Alter  a  Painter  has  transferred  his  Draught  on _ his 
Canvas,  and  has  primed  it,  he  begging  his  Piece,  lidl, 
by  drawing  the  Eyes  (having  while  he  works,  his  right 
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Hand  fupporteil  with  a  Moll-Stick  or  Sray^nuilc  ol 
heavy  Wood,  not  lubjelt  to  bend,  about  a  Yaukong, 
having  at  the  F.iul,  which  Jeans  again  ft  the  Picture,  J 
Ball  of  ravcll'd  Cotton,  with  a  I  .cathcr  over  it,  the  other 
End  held  with  the  left  I  land)  making  the  White  tnuc 
of  with  white  Lead,  with  a  little  Charcoal  black,  y'j 
lini filed,  he  leaves  from  the  other  Eye  (in  a  l,;ut:  11 
Iront)  the  Dillancc  of  an  Eye,  then  draws  the  IVopornon 

ol  the  Nole*  alterwards  makes  the  Mouth,  Lais 
Tliis  done,  lie  Jays  his  Carnation  or  Fklli  Coloin  out 
the  Face,  calling  in,  here  and  there  lome 
which  he  works  in  by  Degrees  svilh  the  h lefii-G *j c'1  ■ 
Which  Flelh-Colour  is  commonly  compounded  o 
Lead,  J  .ake,  and  Vermillion  or  Carmine,  this  la  Kl '•> 
belt'.  There  is  no  fixed  Rule  lor  heightening  ()I  u’ll 1  . 
ing  this  Colour*  for  it  is  left  to  the  Dikietmu 
Judgment  ol  the  Painter*  who  mull  conhih  1,1  *f 
Iris  own  Imagination,  with  Regard  to  the  Age,  “j11 
(d'c.  of  the  j’erlbn,  whole  Face  he  endeavours  re  1 


1 
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r  Then  he  fhadows  the  Face  over  as  he  fees  Caufe, 
ent’finilhcs  the  Nofe,  comparing  the  Tip  of  it,  with 
’  •-  or  light  reddifli  Shadow  ;  which  Shadows, 


and 
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f  rhe  Face,  are  commonly  compounded  of  Ivory  Black, 
White-Lead,  Vermilion,  Lake,  Seacoal  black,  fcjV. 
Tie  Cheeks  and  Lips  are  fhadowed  with  Vermilion  or 
P  mine,  and  Lake  mixed  together;  and  the  Mouth 
S  roke  is  made  with  Lake  only.  As  to  the  Circles  of 
he  Eyes  >  f°r  Srey  Eyes  they  are  made  of  Charcoal-black 

1  d  White-Lead,  heighten’d  and  deepen’d  at  Pleafure: 
The  black  Circle  of  the  Eye  is  made  of  Umber,  Sea- 
31  black,  an(^  a  little  White  mixed  together:  The 
CQund Ball  in  the  Eye  of  Lamp-Black  and  Verdigreafe, 
LCe  the  Lamp- Black  will  hardly  dry  without  it.  The 
bme  Colours  ufed  in  Painting  and  Shadowing  the  Face, 
are  ukd  in  Painting  the  Hands,  and  Shadowing  them 
between  the  Fingers.  When  a  Painter  wants  to  make  a 
Fielh-Colour  of  a  fvvarthy  Completion,  he  mixes  W  hi  te- 
Lead,  Lake,  and  yellow  Oker  together,  and  lhadows  it 
with  a  Mixture  of  Umber  and  Seacoal  black. 

for  black  Hairs  he  ufes  Lamp-Black  only,  and  when 
be  will  have  them  brighter,  mixes  it  with  a  little  Umber, 
White  and  Red-Lead.  For  flaxen  Hairs  he  takes  Um¬ 
ber  and  White-Lead ;  putting  in  more  Umber  if  he  wants 
them  browner,  and  more  White-Lead,  if  whiter  ;  but  if 
quite  dark,  he  adds  a  little  Seacoal  black.  Yellow  Hairs 
are  made  ol  a  Mixture  ofMafticot,  Umber,  yellow  Okcr, 
:ind  a  little  Red-Lead  ;  increafing  the  Quantity  of  Um¬ 
ber  ami  Red- Lead,  il  they  be  wanted  redder.  For  white 
lliirs  k  takes  an  equal  Quantity  of  Ivory-Black,  and  of 
Umber,  viz.  half  ol  each,  and  tempers  them  well  up¬ 
on  his  Pallet  with  white  Lead,  taking  more  or  lefs  of 
thofe  three  Colours,  according  as  the  Hairs  are  to  be 
heighten’d  or  deepen’d. 

The  Teeth  are  made  of  White-Lead,  and  fliadowed 
with  Charcoal -Black. 

As  to  the  different  Stuffs  the  Figures  are  to  be  cloath- 
witfi,  it  mull  be  left  entirely  to  the  Imagination  and 
Judgment  of  the  Painter. 


was  Paint^d  by  Zeuxis,  in  a  green  Robe :  Tho' 
nnf  ntenera1^  Painted  naked  like  a  Youth,  having  a 
Ws  EveTS  9arment’  Wings  on  his  Back,  commonly 

if a^Z,  oTL°bZiu  w  "  fc“  *nd  *  i”” 

cuhS?  H  -0ne0f  the  judges  of  Hell)  with  long  brown 
cu.  ed  Ha,rS,  crowned  with  a  Gold  Crown,  his  Robe 
dark  Blue,  and  his  Bulkins  of  Gold 

tyf  loured  Wkh  “  darkifll  R°bc’  his  Beard  and  Hair  Par- 

with’ 7“m'  thcir  Qu<*n,  is  painted 
Colour’d  lvrHTS  ant  bngl,t  Eyes’  ad°™ed  With  a  Sky- 

cock  s  Eyes,  like  the  orient  Circles  in  a  Peacock’s  Train. 

Diana  with  yellow  Hairs,  a  Grafs-oreen  Mantle 
trimmed  with  Silver,  Bulkins  Silver,  a  Bow  and  Quiver,’ 
and  a  Crelcent  or  Hall  -Moon  on  her  Forehead.  She  is 

croffleaHddraWr  aStag’  at  °tk«  Times  fitting 

crols-legg  d,  to  fignify  Chaftity. 

Pallas ,  in  a  blue  Mantle. 

"Th  Gold  Hairs>  a  beautiful  Look,  with  a 

S™,  hv^  “’c  °r  dun~colour’d  Robe,  and  Cupid  her 
Doves  :  Somenmes  a]fo  auiidlt  Cyprcfs-Trees,  or 

Ceres,  with  yellow  Hair,  fometimes  with  a  Garland 
made  with  Ears  of  Corn. 

or  the  Earth,  in  a  green  Mantle. 

Proferpine ,  in  white  Robes  cover’d  with  Flames.  ' 
AJtrea,  with  a  Crimfon  Mancie. 

Flora ,  with  a  Mantle  of  feveral  Colours,  and  a  Gar- 
Janci  or  blowers. 

The  'Three  Graces  in  Silver  Robes, 
of  Gold^^’  ^  1  biaC^  Mant,e  ltrcwcd  °ver  with  Stars 

As  to  Emperors ,  Kings ,  and  Qicens. 
brig  lit  Hair,  a  beautilul  Face,  rcpreientin{ 


iV;.v,  That  though  the  befb  Mailers  of  all  Ages,  have 
Idt  us  feveral  excellent  Originals,  and  an  infinite 
Number  of  very  learned  Inllrudions,  relating  to  the 
Reprcfcntation  of  different  Figures,  and  how  to  clothe 
them,  whether  they  be  Heathen  Gods ,  or  Goddrffes , 
Emperors,  Kings ,  or  Queens,  Philofophcrs,  or  Sybils, 
the  Mtifes,  Powers,  Nymphs,  Months  of  the  Year,  &c. 
how  to  exprefs  the  Winds,  Rivers ,  &c.  I’ll  give  here, 
notwithllanding,  feveral  particular  Rules,  with  Regard 
to  Painting  thole  different  Things  ;  beginning  by  the 
Heathen  Gods. 

As  to  Heathen  Gods. — Jupiter  is  painted  with  long 

buck  curled  Hair,  in  a  Purple  Robe,  trimmed  with  Gold, 

am!  fitting  on  a  Throne  of  the  fame  Metal,  or  an  Eagle’s 

hick  with  a  Thunder-bolt  in  his  Hand,  and  bright  yel- 
low C/oiuls  around  him. 

dpollo,  with  long  curled  yellow  Hair,  crowned  with 
•«,  (loathed  in  a  purple  Robe,  a  Silver  Bow  in  his 

1  land,  fc? c. 

Ha ci try,  with  what  Hair  the  Painter  judges  molt 

rmPer>  in  a  Coat  of  Flame-Colour,  with  a  white  Man- 

Wl,te  Beaver,  with  white  Feathers,  or  Wings  at 

ti  c,lt  a|]^Feet,  in  his  Hand  a  Caducous  or  Rod  of 
cr,  twilled  round  with  Serpents. 

MinrT^V Wkh  hoary  LI  air,  in  a  Blue  or  Sea-green 
t-r  on  rl  1,1  a  blue  Chariot,  drawn  by  Dolphins, 
Rind  ^  *lCC  a  Ltolphin,  with  a  Trident  in  his 

#r!fcW“l  ^01,\L  cul'k'd  black  Hairs,  or  what  the  Pain- 
/i  I?’  m  ?  Robc  offline,  or  Cloth  of  Gold. 
w«h  the  V  ^U)rt  brown  culled  Hair,  and  cover’d 
(c,!  lluihiim'Vii  .a  I-,coP:l,'^>  or  with  a  green  Mantle,  a 

He  is  iH^  f1  ^acc*»  and  ;l  Wreath  ol  Vine  Branches. 

Ity Ty[»ci\«jU  °  Ccn  lcl)U’^nted  riding  in  a  Chariot  drawn 

culovn’il  Hairs,  in  a  Purple  or  Safllon- 

|  ‘  t.t‘’  and  a  'orch  in  his  I  land. 

sn  Anvil  bv^hil,ntU  m  a  ScarLt  Robe,  lame,  and  having 

*  "'ll  , 

i" a  Punik-  , 1  *  llniPL’r‘‘r)  with  a  blue  Skin,  ami 

Fail  of  a  MeriivmV  lavm^  11  Liorn  in  his  1  land,  and  the 


Mofes  with 

,  , ,  ,  ,  - ,  reprelcnting  him  in  Years; 

Head  HCad  tW°  radiant  Horns’  and  a  Glory  round  his 

David,  with  brown  Hair,  a  ruddy  Complexion,  and 
a  Harp.  r  J 

yllexander  the  Great ,  with  brown  Hair,  and  ruddy 
Complexion. 

T_  . Numa  Pompilius ,  with  white  Hair,  crowned  with  a 

Diadem,  a  Crimfon  Robe,  or  yellow  Mantle,  Cfc. 

yEncas,  with  a  beautilul  bloomy  Face,  in  a  Purple 
Mantle.  1 

Mahomet,  in  green  Robes,  with  a  Turban  on  his 
Id  cad . 

Guftavits  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  with  yellow  Hairs, 
and  a  Cuirafc. 

Louis  XIV,  King  of  France,  with  a  blue  Curafsftrcw- 

eci  ovci  with  Gold  Idowcr-de  luces,  and  a  white  Feather 
on  his  Head. 

Dido,  in  a  Purple  or  Scarlet  Mantle ;  under  her  Robes 
a  Quiver,  her  Flair  yellow,  tied  up  with  Strings  and 
Knots  of  Gold,  a  Ponyard  in  her  Bread,  or  in  iier  Hand, 
and  a  (mall  Wound  in  her  Bolom, 

Cleopatra ,  with  an  Afp  at  her  Arm. 

King  Charles  I.  of  England ,  with  black  ITair,  a 
peeked  Beard  and  Whifkers. 

As  to  Philofophcrs  and  Sybils,  —  Pythagoras  is  painted 
in  white  Robes,  with  a  Crown  of  Gold. 

Empedocles ,  in  Violet,  Murrey,  or  Purple,  and  thus  of 
all  the  other  Greek  PJiiloibphcrs. 

Heraclitus  Weeping  ;  and  Democritus  Laughing. 

As  to  the  Mufes.  —  Clio  is  painted  with  a  Coronet  of 

Bays,  in  her  Right-Hand  a  Trumpet,  in  her  Left  a 
Book. 

Euterpe ,  with  a  Garland  of  Flowers,  holding  in  her 
Hand  feveral  Wind  Inllruments, 

Thalia,  with  a  finding  Look,  crowned  with  Ivy,  and 
in  her  Left-Hand  a  Mafk. 

Calliope,  crowned  with  Gold,  under  her  Left- Arm  a 

Bundle  ol'  Garlands  of  Bays,  and  in  her  Right-Hand 
three  Books. 

Melpomene,  like  a  Virago,  with  a  majcflick  and  grave 

Countenance,  her  Head  adorned  with  Pearls  and  precious 

Stones  in  her  Right-Hand  a  naked  Poniard,  and  at  her 
Feet  Sceptres  and  Crowns. 

Polyhymnia,  all  in  White,  her  Hair  hanging  loofe 
about  her  Shoulders,  her  Head  crowned  with  Jewels  in¬ 
termixed  with  Flowers,  and  in  her  Left-Hand  a  Book. 

Erato, 
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Erato ,  crowned  with  Myrtle  and  Rofes,  Cupid  by  her 
Side. 

! Terpfichore,  crowned  with  Feathers  of  divers  Colours, 
and  playing  on  fome  Inftrument. 

Urcinia,  Crowned  with  Stars,  in  her  Right-Hand  the 
celeflial  Globe,  and  in  the  Left  the  terreftrial. 

As  to  Powers.  — Eternity  is  reprefen  ted  like  a  fair 
Lady,  with  three  Heads,  fignifying  Time  pad,  prefent, 
and  to  come  in  her  Left-Hand  a  Circle,  fignifying  Hie 
hath  neither  Beginning,  Middle,  nor  End,  pointing 
with  the  fore- Finger  of  her  Right-Hand  to  Heaven.  In 
the  Medals  cf  Trajan ,  fhe  is  reprefented  fitting  on  a 
Sphere,  the  Sun  in  one  Hand  the  Moon  in  the  other. 
In  the  Medals  of  Fatiftina  with  a  Veil,  and  in  her  Right- 
Hand  a  Mound. 

Time,  Handing  on  an  old  Ruin  winged,  and  with  Iron 
Teeth  ;  or  an  old  Man  bald  winged,  with  a  Scythe, 
and  an  Hour-Glafs. 

Fortune ,  with  Wings,  Handing  on  a  Globe  or  Ball, 
founding  a  Trumpet. 

Equality ,  a  Woman  lighting  two  Torches  at  once. 

Viflory ,  a  Woman  clad  in  Gold,  in  one  Hand  a  Hel¬ 
met,  in  the  other  a  Pomegranate.  Aitguftus  drew  her 
with  Wings  ready  to  fly  •,  in  the  Medals  of  O  flavins  fhe  is 
reprefented  with  Wings  Handing  on  a  Bale,  in  one  Hand 
a  Palm,  in  the  other  a  Crown  of  Gold. 

Peace ,  holding  in  one  Eland  a  Wand  or  Rod,  over  a 
hideous  Serpent,  the  other  covering  her  Face.  On  the 
Medals  of  Trajan  it  is  reprefented  with  an  Olive  Branch 
in  his  Right-Hand,  and  in  the  Left  a  Cornucopia .  On 
thole  of  Titus,  in  one  Hand  an  Olive  Branch,  the  other 
leading  a  Lamb  and  a  Wolf  yoked  together. 

Providence ,  lifting  up  both  Hands  to  Pleaven  ;  or  a 
Woman  with  a  Sceptre  in  her  Right-Hand,  a  Cornucopia 
in  her  Left,  and  a  Globe  at  her  Feet. 

Concord,  a  Woman  fitting  with  a  Charger  in  her 
Right-PIand  for  Sacrifice,  or  holding  in  one  Hand  a 
Pomegranate,  in  the  other  a  Myrtlc-Bufh. 

Earns,  a  Woman  or  Angel,  with  large  Wings,  and 
founding  a  Trumpet  •,  a  thin  light  Garment  open  to  the 
middle  Thigh, 

Virtue,  is  reprefented  by  Hercules  covered  with  a 
Lion’s  Skin,  a  knotted  Club  in  his  Hand,  and  perform¬ 
ing  fome  of  his  Labours. 

Piety ,  with  a  fober  Countenance,  in  her  Right-Hand 
a  Sword  Hretchcd  over  an  Altar,  in  her  Left  a  Stork, 
and  by  her  Side  an  Elephant  and  a  Child. 

Hope,  a  beautiful  Child  in  a  long  Robe  hanging  loofc, 
a  Trefoil  in  his  Right-Hand,  and  in  his  Left  an  Anchor. 

Mercy,  a  Woman  fitting  upon  a  Lion,  holding  in  one 
Hand  a  Spear,  and  in  the  other  an  Arrow,  which  Hid 
feems  to  call  away.  In  the  Medals  of  Vitcllius  /lie  fits 
with  a  Branch  of  Bays  in  her  Hand,  and  a  Staff  laying 
by  her. 

Felicity,  a  Woman  fitting  on  a  Throne,  in  one  Eland 
a  Caducais,  in  the  other  a  Cornucopia. 

Fertility ,  a  Woman  fitting  on  a  Bed,  and  two  little 
Infants  hanging  about  her  Neck. 

Biffim illation,  a  Woman  wearing  a  Mafic  with  two 
Faces,  in  a  long  Robe  of  a  changeable  Colour,  and  a 
Magpye  in  iier  Right- 1  land. 

Security ,  a  Woman  leaning  again ff  a  Pillar,  before  an 
Altar,  with  a  Sceptre  in  her  1  land. 

As  to  Nymphs. — ■  Nap.ec,  the  Nymphs  of  the  Moun- 
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carelefly  falling  about  her  Shoulders  ai,  » 
each  Ear,  viewing  in  her  Hand  a  Spur t  2, 
Froth.  F  a  ' 

Iris,  a  Nymph  with  large. Wins:  CYr,  ,  , 
Semi- circle,  the  Plumes  fet  in  Rows  <f  j-  ***  Wit, 
her  Hair  hanging  before  her  Eyes  |,  '!'trs 
Clouds,  Drops  of  Water  falling  Pom  her  r  ^ 
her  Hand  the  Rainbow,  or  a  FJowcr-de-]u 2ncib 
Nymphte  Dianne,  cloathed  in  white  1 
Garments  girt  about  them,  their  Arms  ofd  ^ 
naked,  Bows  in  their  Hands  and  Arrows  bv  i 
Aurora,  the  Morning,  ora  young 

tion  Wings  and  a  yellow  Mantle,  in  fiJ 
Star,  and  golden  Sun-beams  from  the  c  ^°rcflCad  a 
Head,  riding  on  Pegafus,  with  a  Phiol  0^n  of  to 
Eland,  and  various  Flowers  in  the  other  „  i  !n  0 
ters  upon  the  Earth.  >  wh«* 

As  to  Arts,  Virtues  and  Paffwns.  —  A; 
painted  in  Cloth  of  Gold.  ir 

Geometry,  Swallow-faced,  a  gre^n  im,  , 
with  Silver,  and  a  Silver  Wand  in  her  Hand' '  ^ 
AJlronomy,  with  a  Silver  Crefcent  on  he.  r 
an  Azure  Mantle,  and  a  Watchct  Snrf 
Stars.  ra,t  Gold 

Faith,  in  white  Garments  with  a  Cup  0f G  u 
Hope,  in  Blue  with  a  Silver  Anchor.  °  dl 
Charity,  in  yellow  Robes,  on  her" He-, d  r 
Gold,  with  precious  Stones,  her  Chair  Ivorv  3  ^ 
Religion,  in  a  white  Veil  and  Mantle.  ' 
Innocence,  wholly  in  White. 

Wifdom,  in  white  Robes,  a  blue  Mantle  '»4 
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Stars. 


with 


Haw,  in  purple  Robes  feeded  with  Star  ,  NI  , 
of  Carnation.  -,'u-  i Mantle 

Government,  all  in  Armour. 

Confidence,  in  a  party,  coloured  Ganncrr 
Modcfiy ,  in  Blue. 

Felicity,  in  Purple  trimmed  with  Silver 
The  Soul,  in  white  Garments,  branched  u-EI.  r  u 
and  Pearls,  and  crowned  with  a  Garland  of  Rold  °  J 
Laughter,  in  feveral  Colours. 

Envy,  in  a  difcoloured  green  Garment  full  of  Ees 
As  to  the  Months  of  the  Tear _ 7, ;  , 

all  i"  White  like  Snof,  blowing  h i.  f£. 
Left-A,™  a  Billet,  and  *.  S|„  £ 

February,  in  a  dark  Sky-Colour,  carrying  the  Sign 
Pffices  in  his  Right-Hand.  D 

March,  tawny,  with  a  fierce  Look,  a  Helmet  on  his 
Head,  leaning  upon  a  Spade  ;  m  his  Right-Hand  Ms, 

m  h is  Left  Almontl-Bloffoms  and  Scions,  and  on  Im 
Arm  a  Bafket  of  Garden  Seeds. 

Aprii  hkc  a  young  Man  in  Green,  with  a  Garland 
of  Myrtle,  and  Haw-thorn  Buds  winged,  in  one  1  land 
1 1 nmoles  and  Violets,  in  the  other  Taurus. 

May,  with  a  lovely  Afpe*H,  in  a  white  and  green 
Robe,  embroidered  with  Daflodels,  Haw  thorn,' 'and 
Blue-bottles,  on  his  Head  a  Garland  of  white  and  ml 
da  mafic  Rofes  ;  in  one  1  land  a  Lure,  upon  the  lore 
Finger  of  the  other  a  Nightingale. 

June,  in  a  Mantle  of  dark  Grafs-Grmi,  u|vu  Ivs 
Head  a  Coronet  of  Bents,  King- Cobs,  and  Mirim* 


J  —  —  -  -  ^  -J  -  —  J  T  ^  •  — 

Hair  ;  in  his  Lcit-PIand  an  Angle,  in  his  Uiglu  Ca<" , 

.  and  on  his  Arm  a  Bafket  of  Summer-Fruits, 

tains  are  painted  with  a  Iwect  and  gracious  Afpcft,  in  "July,  in  a  Jacket  of  light  Yellow,  e.iitng  Chcrrivs; 
green  Mantles,  girded  about  in  the  Middle,  and  at  their  his  Face  and  Bofom  Sun-burnr,  on  his  1  h.iU  a 

of  Ccntory  and  'Fhyme,  and  on  his  Shoulder  a  Scpr-M 
with  a  Boitle  at  his  Girdle,  and  by  him  a  1  .ion. 

Angni't,  like  a  young  Man  of  a  fierce  1  ,ook  in  a  Ham' 
coloured  Robe  ;  upon  his  I  lead  a  Garland  ol  W  heat, 
on  his  Arm  a  Bafket  of  Summer- Flints,  at  his  Bek  a 


I  leads  Garlands  of  Money-liicklcs,  wild  Roles,  Thyme, 
Cfc.  their  Aid  ions,  dancing  in  a  Ring,  or  gathering 
lloweis. 

Hie  .Dryadcs,  Nymphs  of  the  Woods,  of  a  brown  or 
tawny  Complexion,  their  Hair  thick  like  Mufs,  and 
their  Attire  of  dark  Green. 

'The  Naiades,  Nymphs  of  the  Floods,  of  a  beautiful 
AfpecVt,  their  Anns  and  Legs  naked,  their  I  lair  clear  as 
Chryfial  •,  on  their  I  leads  Garlands  of  Water  Crelfes, 
their  Actions  pouring  out  Water. 

‘7 helys,  a  Woman  ol  a  brown  Complexion,  her  Hair 
fcattcrcd  about  her  .Shoulders,  crowned  with  a  Coronet 
made  of  Periwinkles  and  iuc.ilop-fhells,  in  a  Mantle  of 
Sea-Green,  with  Chains  and  Bracelets  of  Amber,  and  a 
Branch  of  red  Coral  in  her  Hand. 

Galatea,  a  beautiful  young  Woman,  with  her  Hair 


on 


Ki.-lv ; 
in 
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Sickle  bearing  a  Virgin. 

September,  with  a  cheerful  I  .nok  in  a  purplr 
his  Head  a  Coronet  of  white  am!  red  Graphs 
Left  Hand  a  Cornucopia  of  Ponvgiun.ues  a:ui 

Summer- bruits,  in  his  Uighi-I  land  a  Balance. 

Oil  obey,  in  an  I  iabit  of  the  Colour  ol  decayed  I  l<)VU*s 
and  Leaves;  on  his  Head  a  Garland  ol  Oak-1  aa\ ts 
with  the  Acorns-,  in  his  Right  !  land  a  Scorpion,  ni  Hl 
Left  a  Bafket  ol  .Services,  Medlars,  Clirfmits  , 
November,  in  a  Kobe  of  changeable  Gieen  a:u)  ffiacp  • 
on  his  1  lead  a  Garland  of  Olives  with  the  bruit, 
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hr  Hand  Sagittarius ,  and  in  his  Left  Bunches  of 
t&L  and  Parfnips. 

December,  with  a  horrid  Afpeft,  clad  in  a n  Irijh  Rug, 
non  his  Head  three  or  four  Night-caps,  and  over  them 
"furkijh  Turban,  his  Nofe  red,  and  his  Beard  hung 
l,ch  Ificlcs,  at  his  Back  a  Bundle  of  Holly  and  Ivy, 
riujncr  in  furred  Mittins  a  Goat. 

h  "to  t be  four  Winds. — Eurus ,  the  Eaft  Wind,  is 
inted  a  Youth  with  puffed  and  blown  Cheeks,  Wings 
PI  his  Shoulders,  his  Body  like  a  Tawny-moor,  upon 
! Sad  a  red  Sun. 

Zephyr  us,  the  Weft-Wind,  a  Youth  with  a  merry  Look, 

.  wxLcr  in  his  Hand  a  Swan  with  Wings  difplayed,  on 
.  -  ^catj  a  Garland  of  all  Sorts  of  Flowers. 

11  Boreas,  the  North- Wind,  an  old  Man  with  a  horrid 
hook,  his  Hair  and  Beard  covered  with  the  Feet  and 
Tail  of  ^  Serpent.  . 

Jtijler,  the  South-Wind,  with  a  Head  and  Wings  ‘ 
iecniingly  wet,  a  Pot  or  Urn  pouring  forth  Water,  with 
which  defend  Frogs,  and  fuch  Creatures  as  are  bred  by 

Moifture. 

As  to  Rivers. — The  Tyber,  as  it  ftands  reprefented  in 
the  Vatican  at  Rome,  like  a  beautiful  Statue  of  Marble, 
Javinff  along  (as  all  Rivers  are)  and  holding  under  his 

.  .D  Wnlf  ixnf'h  f*tTr/-v  1 1 1-  f- 1  T  I',, 
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To  limn  on  Linen,  the  Left  is  ih at  which  is  old  half 
■worn  and  dofe.  Tins  is  'fhmp'cd  With  White  Lead 
or  a  fine  1  Lifter  ficaten  up  with  Size  ;  which  fmfce  dry  ’ 
we  rnult  go  over  it  with  a  Layer  of  the  fame  Size.  '  ’ 

J  he  Colours  are  all  ground  in  Water,  each  by  itfelf  •' 
and  in  Proportion  as  they  are  required  in  working,  are 

diluted  with  their  Size- Water. -If  the  Yolks  of  E«rS 
are  defired,  they  muft  be  diluted  with  W'atcr  made°of 

the  V  of  e°mmon  Water  and  Virtfigsr,  'with 

t,  Wh’te’  *nd  Sh?lL  of  an  Egg,  and  the  Eftcl  of 

the  little  Blanches  of  a  Fig-tree  cut  final!,  all  well  beatt'fi 
together  m  an  earthen  Pan. 

If  it  be  defired  to  varnilh  the  Piece  when  fihiflitd-, 
we  muft  go  over  it  with  the  White  of  an  Egg  well 
beaten,  and  then  with  Varnilh. -This,  however,  is 
only  to  preferve  it  from  the  Rot ;  for  the  great  Advan- 
tage  of  Limning  confifts  in  its  being  without  Glofs  ;  iil 

Z&ln\r T  ??l0U,rS’  Chus  void  of  Luftre,  •  may  be  (bin 
in  ail  Kinds  of  Lights  ;  which  Colours  in  Oil,  or  cover- 

cel  with  Varnilh,  cannot. 

Note  That  when  Limners  make  ufe  of  Boards,  they 
ulualiy  glue  a  fine  Linen  Cloth  over  them  to  pre- 

.  vent  their  Opening;  then  laid  on  a  Ground  of  White: 

Ri&ht-Arm  a  She  Wolf,  with  two  little  Infants  fucking  y’  tiuY  mix  UP  ^eir  Colours  with  Water  and 

W  her  Teats,  leaning  upon  her  Urn  or  Pitcher,  out  of  *??’  °.r  „  1  Water  and  Yolks  of  Eggs,  well  beateil 
-  ’  -  T  -r‘  ~  •  -  w,t  rhc  Branches  of  a  Fig-tree,  the  Juice  whereof 

JS  thus  mixed  with  the  Eggs  ;  and  with  this  Mixture 
they  paint  their  Pieces. 
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which  iffueth  its  Stream  ;  in  his  Left  a  Cornucopia  of 
delicate  Fruits,  with  a  grave  Countenance,  and  long 
Beard,  a  Garland  of  Flowers  on  his  Head,  and  refting 
his  Right-Leg  upon  an  Oar. 

Nilas,  in  the  Vatican,  is  reprefented  with  a  Garland 
of  Jcveral  Fruits  and  Flowers,  leaning  with  his  Left- Arm 
upon  a  Sphynx,  from  under  his  Body  ifiueth  a  Stream, 
in  his  Left-Arm  a  Cornucopia  full  of  Fruits  and  Flowers 
on  one  Side,  and  a  Crocodile  on  the  other  Side  with 
fixteen  little  Children  fmiling  and  pointing  to  the  Flood. 
fyris,  like  an  old  Man,  and  by  his  Side  a  Tyger. 
Ganges,  in  the  Shape  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  Savage, 
with  binding  Brows  of  a  fierce  and  cruel  Countenance, 
crowned  with  Palm,  having  as  other  Floods  his  Pitcher, 
and  by  his  Side  a  Rhinoceros. 

Inins,  with  a  grave  and  jovial  Afpedl,  with  a  Garland 
of  the  Flowers  of  its  Country,  by  its  Side  a  Camel. 

Umifis,  has  fometimes  been  painted  like  a  Captain 
or  Soldier  laying  along,  holding  a  Sword  in  his  Right- 
Hand,  and  under  his  Arm  the  auguft  Tower,  in  the 
other  a  Cornucopia  of  all  Fragrancies,  with  a  Gold  Chain 
which  holds  four  Crowns,  and  with  this  he  cncom- 
pafled  the  Streams  from  under  which,  bending  on  his 
left  Arm,  they  icemed  to  flow;  his  Temples  were  a- 
domed  with  Bays  •,  the  River  empaled  on  one  Side  with 
Anchors,  and  on  the  other  Cedar's  Atmtfla:  Alfo 
Swans  befides  him. 

Noie,  That  the  fevcral  Colours  ufed  in  Painting ,  arc  alfo 
called  feints,  and  Semi-Tcints  ;  con fi tiering  the  Co¬ 
lours  as  more  or  lefs  high,  or  bright,  or  deep,  or 
thin,  or  weakened  and-  di  mini  filed,  Ode.  to  give  the 

proper  Relievo,  or  Softnefs,  or  Dillance,  Ode.  to  the 
levcial  Objects. 

alfo,  I  hat  the  lefiening  and  rendering  dim  and 
confufed  the  Appearance  of  different  Objects  in  a 
Lamlfkip ,  fo  as  they  fhall  appear  there  as  they 
w°ulil  do  to  an  Eye  placed  at  that  Di  fiance  from 
tlcm’  is  called,  in  Painting,  Degradation. 

As  to  fainting  in  Water.  Colours,  called  Limning, 
onti-,u||(li,K‘Lion  of  Painting  properly  fo  called,  which 
'tone  in  Oil  Colours,  the  ufual  Colours  arc  proper 

f m?11^  r.  t  xctPcjng  the  white,  made  ol  Lime,  which  is 
ll,  ln  hrefro.  But  the  azure,  or  ultra-marine, 

im  \  \yl  »  mixc(l  i*P  with  Size,  or  with  Gum,  in 
IinT  l.1C  i  ()  ;s  Bggs  G’V(J  Blue  Colours  a  greenifii 
USiMC*  but  l!l(;rc  ;UL’  ul ways  applied  two  Lays  of 

pL* 1  K>  ^°j()l,rs  mixed  even  with  Size,  are  laid 

d  the  t!’C  Lomi)V^'on  ni:ulc  with  Eggs,  and  the  Juice 
linilhinrr^t,t'T’  bcblS  only  ufed  for  Touching  up,  and 
fire  ilJn.  aiU  »  l°  I)U:vcnt  t,lt!  Ncccfluy  of  having  the 

luii,  thi?H  atJmnc  t0  IaTP  lbc  h'ize  hoc  •,  yet  it  is  cer- 
inir|y  .i*  K  " ,/c  Colours  hold  rhc  bell,  anti  are  accord - 

Shied V-cl,Tm  ^ ■artoons>  — ’This  Size  is  made 

Vwl  f  \m  duller,  or  of  Parchment. 
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Painting  in  Miniature,  is  a  delicate  Kind  of  Paint - 
mg,  confiding  ol  little  Points  or  Dots  inllead  of  Lines, 

Colours^00 C  °n  Vclum*  Wlth  VCry  thin  fimPle  W^ter- 

1  he  Colours  for  Miniature  may  be  mixed  up  With 

ater  of  Gum-Arabick,  or  Gum  Tragant  ;  which 
Colours  are  commonly  found  in  Colour-Shops  already 
prepared,  each  of  them  put  a-part  in  a  Shell  of  Ivory, 
or  in  1  ablets,  divided  into  fcveral  Partitions,  where  all 
the  Colours  aje  ranged  in  order,  that  a  Painter  may 
eafily  carry  them  in  his  Pocket. 

The  Operation  is  ufual Jy  made  on  Velum,  on  which 
the  Defign  is  drawn,  with  Carmine,  or  fome  other  Co¬ 
lour,  which  may  render  the  Lines  difcernable.  That 
Draught  is  filled  afterwards,  with  a  very  thin  and  fmooth 
Lay  of  White,  though  fome  chufe  to  paint  on  the  naked 
Velum  without  any  Lay ;  though  in  my  Opinion  it  con¬ 
tributes  much  towards  incorporating  well  the  Colours, 
that  the  Dots  may  not  appear  fo  vifiblc,  and  fo  coarfe, 
as  they  do  without  ir.  When  the  Lay  is  dry,  the 
Painter  fearches  with  his  Pencil  all  the  Lines  of  the 
Draught,  left  fome  of  them  fhould  be  either  much 
weakened,  or  entirely  obliterated  by  the  Lay  of  White  ; 
then  lie  begins,  as  in  all  other  Paintings,  by  the  Fact?., 
dipping  fiilt  the  Point  of  his  Pencil  in  Water,  and  rub¬ 
bing  it  afterwards,  on  the  Colour  he  defigns  to  employ*, 
when  thus  rubbed,  he  makes  the  Point  thereof  with  the 
Tip  of  his  Lips,  and  then  apply  it  on  the  Velum,  re¬ 
peating  the  lame  Proccfs  every  Time  he  wants  Colours, 
and  having  different  Pencils  for  the  different  Colours, 
He  has  alfo  before  him  a  Shell  with  Gum-Water,  in 
cafe  he  wants  to  dip  his  Pencil  in  it,  as  it  often  happens. 

Thofe  who  have  no  Notion  of  the  Delign,  and  wane 
to  paint  in  Miniature,  mull  chufe  a  good  Print,  which 
they *1!  pin  Ilraight  and  tight,  at  the  four  Corners,  over 
their  Vellum  ;  then  with  a  blunted  Needle,  they’ll  run 
over  all  the  principal  Lines  of  the  Print,  leaning  pretty 
hard  on  the  Needle,  fo  as  not  to  pierce  the  Print,  that 
'thofe  Strokes  or  Lines  may  be  found  delineated  on  the 
Velum,  when  the  Print  is  taken  olfj  after  which,  he’ll 
fcarch  all  thele  Strokes,  thus  delineated,  with  his  Pencil 
dipped  in  Carmine.  While  he  works  he  muft  have  his 
Print  before  him,  the  better  to  imitate  the  Age,  Com¬ 
plexion,  the  Draperies,  Ode.  of  the  Figure  he  is  to  copy. 
'Phis  Operation  is  called  Calking. 

Thofe  Colours  which  have  the  lenll  Body  arc  the  bell, 
and  more  commodious  for  Painting  in  Miniature  \  as 
Carmine,  Ultramarine,  fine  Lakes,  and  Green  made  of 
the  Juices  of  fevcral  Kinds  of  Herbs  and  Flowers. 

Painting  in  Miniature ,  is  the  nice  11  ami  molt  tedious 
of  all  others  j  being  performed  wholly  with  the  ' Point  of 
the  Pencil.  Ir  is  dillmguilhul  from  all  other  Kinds  of 
Painting  by  the  Smallnels  ami  Delicacy  of  its  Figures, 
<)  F  the 
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the  Weaknefs  of  their  Colours  and  Faintnefs  of  the  Co¬ 
louring  ;  and  in  that  it  requires  to  be  viewed  very  near. 
One  of  the  bell  Painters  in  Miniature ,  we  have  at  pre- 

fent  is  a  Frenchman ,  called  du  Fig  eon. 

Painting  in  Mofaick ,  is  an  Affemblage  of  little  Pieces 
of  Glafs,  Marble,  Shells,  precious  Stones,  Woods,  or 
the  like  of  various  Colours  cut  fquare,  and  cemented  on 
a  Ground  of  Stucco,  imitating  the  natural  Colours  and 
Degradations  of  Painting . 

The  Mofaick  feems  to  have  taken  its  Origin  from  Pav¬ 
ing.  The  fine  Effe&s  and  Ufe  of  Pavements,  compofed  of 
Pieces  of  Marble  of  different  Colours,  fo  well  joined  to¬ 
gether,  as  that,  when  dried,  they  might  be  polifhed, 
and  the  whole  make  a  very  beautiful  and  folid  Body, 
which  continually  trodden  upon,  and  wafhed  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  was  not  at  all  damaged  ;  gave  the  Painter  the  Hint-, 
who  foon  carried  the  Art  to  a  much  greater  Perfection : 
So  as  to  reprefent  Foliages,  Mafques,  and  other  grotefque 
Pieces  of  various  Colours,  on  a  Ground  of  black  or  white 
Marble.  In  fine,  obferving  the  good  Effe£l  which  this 
Kind  of  Work  had  on  Pavements,  and  finding  that  it 
refi fled  Water,  they  proceeded  to  line  Walls  therewith, 
and  to  make  various  Figures  for  the  Ornament  of  their 
Temples  and  publick  Buildings. 

But  Nature  not  producing  Variety  of  Colours  enough 
for  them  in  Marbles,  to  paint  all  Kinds  of  ObjeCts,  they 
bethought  of  counterfeiting  them  with  Glafs  and  Metal 
Colours  ;  which  fucceeded  fo  well  with  them,  that  hav¬ 
ing  given  all  Manner  of  Teints  to  an  infinite  Number 
of  little  Pieces  of  thefe  two  Matters,  to  counterfeit  Stones 
of  various  Colours,  in  order  to  get  more  Colours  ;  the 
Workmen  arranged  them  with  fo  much  Art,  that  their 
Mofaick  feemed  almoll  to  difpute  with  Paintings.  This 
Way  of  reprefenting  ObjeCts  having  this  Advantage, 
that  it  refills  the  Injuries  of  the  Air,  as  well  as  Marble 
itfelf  ;  and  even  grows  more  beautiful  in  Time,  which 
effaces  all  the  other  Kinds  of  Painting. 

But  the  Moderns  have  gone  further,  and  fetting 
afide  Glafs  and  Metals,  as  too  mean  Materials,  have  in¬ 
troduced,  along  with  the  fine!!  Marbles,  the  richcft  of 
precious  Stones,  as  Lapis,  Agar,  Cornelians,  Emeralds, 
Turquoifes,  &V. 

Of  thefe  three  Kinds  of  Mofaick  Work ,  that  of  co¬ 
loured  Glafs  and  Metals,  is  now  little  in  Ufe,  though  of 
a  furprifing  Luftre  and  Durablenefs :  Of  the  other  two, 
that  of  Marbles  alone  is  in  common  Ufe-,  the  Mofaick 
of  precious  Stones  being  fo  very  dear,  that  the  few 
Workmen  who  apply  themfelves  to  it,  make  little  elie 
but  petty  Works;  as  Ornaments  for  Altar-Pieces,  Ta¬ 
bles  for  rich  Cabinets,  (Ac.  Though  out  of  thefe  mud 
be  excepted  that  fumptuous  Chapel  of  the  Dukes  of  Tif¬ 
fany,  which  has  been  fo  long  in  Hand,  and  which,  if 
ever  it  be  finilhed,  will  be  a  noble  Monument  of  the 
Magnificence  and  Piety  of  thofe  Princes,  as  well  as  of 
the  Patience  and  Addrefs  of  the  Workmen  employ’d 
therein. 

We  fhall  however  enter  into  fomc  Detail  of  the 
Manner  of  working  in  thofe  three  Kinds  of  Mofaick 
fo  which  we  fhall  add  a  fourth  much  newer,  yet  equally 
ingenious  with  any  of  the  red,  made  with  a  Kind  of 
Gypfum  or  Talc,  found  in  Stone-Quarries  about  Paris  : 
beginning  by  the  Mofaick  Work  of  Glafs. 

The  Mojaick  Work  of  Glafs ,  is  began  with  little  Pieces 
of  Glafs,  which  they  provide  with  as  many  different 
Colours  as  poffiblc.  To  this  End  the  Glafs-houfc  Fur¬ 
naces  being  di  (poll'd,  and  their  Pots  or  Crucibles  full  of 
the  Matter  of  which  Glades  are  made,  or  rather  of  Glafs 
already  made,  they  put  what  Colour  or  Dye  they  think 
lit  in  each  Crucible,  always  beginning  with  the  weakcll, 
and  augmenting  the  Strength  of  the  Colours  from  Cru¬ 
cible  to  Crucible,  till  they  come  to  the  deeped  Dye,  as 
in  mixing  of  Colours  on  a  Palette  to  paint  in  Oil.  When 
the  Glafs  has  had  lufiicient  Coition,  and  all  the  Colours 
are  in  their  Period  ion,  they  take  out  the  Glals  hot  as  it 
is,  and  lay  it  on  a  imooth  Marble,  and  then  cutting  it 
into  Slices  of  equal  Bignefs,  anti  about  the  Thicknefs  of 
an  Inch  and  hall  ;  they  then ,  with  an  Indrumenr, 
which  the  Italians  call  bocca  di  cane ,  make  other  Pieces 
fquare,  and  others  of  different  Figures  and  Sizes,  as  Oc- 
cafion  requires  ;  thefe  they  difpofe  orderly  in  Calls,  as 
in  painting  in  Frcjco ,  ’tis  ufual  to  range  all  the  different 
Tunts  in  Shells,  according  to  their  Colour. 
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If  it  be  defired  to  have  Gold,  either  in  the  Grcmm!  r 
the  Painting ,  or  in  the  Ornaments,  or  the  Dra  ^  ° 
they  take  fome  of  the  Pieces  of  Glafs,  formed  -Zf 
in  the  Manner  jud  mentioned.  Thefe  thev  mnifV*  CUl 
one  Side  with  Gum-Wacer,  and  afterwards  lav  II  °n 
over  with  Gold  Leaf.  They  then  put  this  Piece  of 
veral  Pieces  at  a  Time  on  a  Fire-lhovel  whirK°  i 
place  in  the  Mouth  of  the  Furnace,  after  having 
covered  them  with  another  hollow  Piece  of  Glafs  h  m 
they  continue  till  fuch  Time  as  they  become  red-1  ^ 
after  which  the  Shovel  is  drawn  out  all  at  once,  and  °h* 

never  afterwards  leave  it.  ’  ^  ,C  'v,1> 

Now  to  apply  thefe  feveral  Pieces,  and  out  of  th 
to  form  a  Picture,  they  firft  make  a  Cartoon,  or  I?1 
fign  ;  this  they  transfer  on  the  Ground  or  Plaiftcr  1^ 
calcquing,  as  in  painting  in  Frefco,  5 

As  this  Plaider  is  to  be  laid  thick  on  the  Wall  it  n 
continue  frefh  and  fofc  a  confiderable  Time  Vo  rl 
there  may  be  enough  prepared  at  once  to  (erve  three  ^ 
four  Days.  It  is  compofed  of  Lime  made  of  hard  Stone 
with  Brick-dud  very  fine,  Gum-Tragacanth,  and  WhiS 
of  Eggs  ;  when  it  is  thus  prepared  and  laid  on  the  Wall 
and  the  Defign  finifiied  of  what  is  ro  be  reprefented* 
with  Plyers  they  take  out  the  little  Pieces  of  Glafs 
ranging  them  one  after  another,  and  dill  keeping  driftl 
to  the  light  Shadow,  different  Times  and  Colours  re- 
prefented  in  the  Defign  ;  prefling  or  fiatring  them  down 
with  a  Ruler,  which  ferves  both  to  fink  them  within  the 
Ground  and  to  render  the  Surface  even. 

Thus,  in  a  long  Time,  and  with  an  infinite  deal  of 
Trouble,  they  finifh  the  Work,  which  is  flill  the  more 
beautiful,  as  the  Pieces  of  Glafs  are  more  uniform  and 
ranged  at  more  equal  Heights.  Some  of  thefe  are 
executed  with  fo  much  Judneis,  that  they  appear  as 
fmooth  as  a  Table  of  Marble,  and  as  finifiied  and  ma- 
fterly  as  a  Painting  in  Frefco  with  this  Advantage, 
that  they  have  a  fine  Luftre,  and  will  hold  almoll  for 
ever. 

The  fined  Works  of  this  Kind  which  have  defeended 
to  us,  and  thofe  whereon  the  Moderns  have  retrieved 
the  Work  almoft  loft,  are  thofe  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Agnes ,  formerly  the  Temple  of  Bacchus  at  Rome  ;  be- 
fides  fome  at  Pifa ,  Florence ,  and  other  Cities  of  Italy 
The  moll  efteemed  among  the  Works  of  the  Moderns 
are  thofe  of  Jofeph  Pine ,  and  the  Chevalier  Lanfranc , 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  ;  there  are  very  good 
ones  Iikewife  at  Venice. 

The  Mofaick  Works  of  Marble,  and  of  precious  Stones 
bear  fo  near  a  Relation  to  each  other,  as  to  the  Manner 
of  working,  that  to  avoid  Repetition,  we  fiiall  give 
them  both  under  one,  obferving  by  the  Way  wherein 
the  one  differs  from  the  other,  either  in  the  (awing  or  the 
ranging  of  the  Stones. 

Mofaick  of  Marble ,  is  ufed  in  large  Works,  as  in 
Pavements  of  Churches,  Bafilicks,  and  Palaces ;  and  in 
the  Incruftation,  and  Vanecring  of  the  Walls  of  the 
fame  Edifices.  As  to  that  of  Stones,  efpccially  precious 
Stones,  ’tis  only  ufed  in  (mall  Works,  as  before  ob- 
ferved. 

The  Ground  of  Mofaick  Works  wholly  Marble,  is  or¬ 
dinarily  a  Maflive  of  Marble,  cither  white  or  black.  On 
this  Ground  the  Defign  is  cut  with  a  Chilfel,  having 
been  firft  calqued.  When  *cis  dug  of  a  fuilicicnt Depth, 

/.  e.  an  Inch  or  more,  ’tis  filled  up  with  Marble  ol  a 
proper  Colour,  firft  contourncd  or  falhioned  to  the 
Defign,  and  reduced  to  the  Thickncls  of  the  Cavities, 
with  various  Inftruments.  To  make  the  Pieces  tlf"dn- 
ferted  into  the  Cavities,  hold,  whole  feveral  Colours  are 
to  imitate  thofe  of  the  Defign,  they  ulc  a  Stucco,  com* 
pofed  of  Lime  and  Marble  Dull ;  or  a  Mallich,  which 
each  Workman  prepares  differently.  After  which  the 
Work  is  half  polifhed  with  a  (oft  Kind  of  Stone. 

The  Figures  thus  marked  out,  the  Painter  or  Sculp¬ 
tor  him felf  draws  with  a  Pencil  the  Colours  of  then-  , 
gurcs  not  determined  by  the  Ground,  and  in  the  lanic 
Manner  makes  Strokes  or  Hatchings  in  the  Places  where 
Shadows  are  to  be  ;  and  when  lie  lias  engraved  with  tic 
Chifie!  all  the  Strokes  thus  drawn,  lie  fills  them  up  win 
a  black  Maftich,  compofed  partly  of  Burgundy  I ltc  '> 
poured  on  hot;  taking  off  afterwards  what  is  urpci  mi°i  » 
with  a  Piece  of  foft  Scone  or  Brick,  which  with  \  ^ 
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,  beaten  Cement,  takes  away  the  Maftich,  poliflies 
lv/Tarble  and  renders  the  whole  fo  even,  one  would 
!he  *ne  it*  only  confuted  of  a  fingle  Piece :  ’Tis  this 
d  of  Mofaick  we  fee  in  the  pompous  Church  of  the 
?  lids  at  Paris ,  and  the  fine  Chapel  at  Verfailles  and 
herewith  fome  entire  Apartments  of  that  fumptuous  Fa  • 
hce  ate  incruftated. 

For  Mofaick  Works  of  precious  Stones  ;  there  are  re- 
.  j  other  and  more  delicate  Inftruments  than  thofc 
in  Marble-,  as  Wheels,  Drills,  Tin-Plates,  &c. 
Ufed  by  Lapidaries  and  Carvers  in  Stone.  As  none  but 
u.  rjcheft  Marbles  and  Stones  enter  this  Work,  to  make 
them  g°  d,e  further,  they  are  lawn  into  the  thinnefl 
reaves  imaginable,  fcarce  exceeding  half  a  Line  in 
Thicknefs ;  the  Block  to  be  fa  wed,  is  faftened  firmly 
with  Cords  on  the  Bench,  only  raifed  a  little  on  a  Piece 
0f  Wood,  one  or  two  Inches  high.  Two  Iron  Pins, 
which  are  on  one  Side  the  Block,  and  which  ferve  to  fa- 
ftenit}  ferve  alfo  to  direct  the  Saw:  The  Pieces  to  be 
fawred  are  put  into  a  Vice  contrived  for  the  Purpofe  ;  in 
which  State,  with  a  Kind  of  Saw  or  Bow  made  of  fine 
Brafs  Wire,  bent  on  a  Piece  of  Ipringy  Wood,  together 
with  Emery  fteeped  in  Water,  the  Leaf  is  gradually  fa¬ 
nned,  by  following  the  Strokes  of  the  Defign  made 
on  Paper,  and  glued  on  the  Piece. 

When  there  are  Pieces  enough  fafhioned  to  form  an 
entire  Flower,  or  fome  other  Part  of  the  Defign,  they 
are  applied.  The  Ground  that  fullains  the  Mofaick  is 
ufually  of  Free-Stone.  The  Matter  wherewith  the  Stones 
are  joined  together,  is  a  Maftick  or  Stucco,  laid  very  thin 
on  the  Leaves  as  they  are  fafhioned  ;  and  the  Leaves  in 
this  State,  applied  with  Plyers.  If  any  Contour,  or  Side 
of  a  Leaf,  be  not  either  rounded  enough  or  fquared 
enough,  to  fit  the  Place  where  it  is  to  be  ufed,  when  it 
is  too  large,  it  is  brought  down  with  a  Brafs  FileorRafp, 
and  when  too  fmall,  is  managed  with  a  Drill,  and  other 
Lapidary  Inftruments. 

The  Gypfum,  employed  alfo  in  Mofaick  Work ,  is  a 
Kindofcoarfe  Talc,  or  fhining  tranfparent  Stone,  found 
in  the  Quarries  of  Montmartre ,  near  Paris ,  among  the 
Stones  thence  dug  to  make  the  Plaifter  of  Paris.  It 
is  different  from  the  Plaifter,  but  retains  the  Name 
which  the  Romans  gave  the  Plaifter,  viz.  Gypfum. 

Of  this  Stone,  calcined  in  a  Kiln,  beaten  in  a  Mortar, 
and  pafled  through  a  Sieve,'  they  make  a  Kind  of  arti¬ 
ficial  Marble,  imitating  precious  Scones,  and  of  this 
compofe  a  Kind  of  Mofaick  Work ,  which  comes  little 
ihorr,  either  of  the  Durablenefs  or  Vivacity  of  the  na¬ 
tural  Stones;  and  which  has  this  Advantage,  that  it  ad¬ 
mits  of  continued  Pieces  or  Paintings  of  entire  Compar¬ 
tments,  without  any  Joining  viliblc. 

Some  make  the  Ground  of  Plaifter  of  Paris ,  others  of 
rree-Stone ;  if  the  former,  it  is  fpread  in  a  wooden 
frame,  of  the  Length  and  Breadth  of  the  intended 
Work,  and  about  an  Inch  and  a  half  thick.  This 
frame  is  fo  contrived,  as  the  Tenons  being  only  joined 
to  the  Mortices  by  fingle  Pins,  they  may  be  taken  afun- 
(Jcr»  ancl  the  Frame  be  difmounted  when  the  Plaifter  is 
dry.  This  Frame  they  cover  on  one  Side  with  a  ftrong 
Linen  Cloth  nailed  all  round  ;  and  being  placed  hori¬ 
zontally,  with  the  Linen  at  Bottom,  it  is  filled  with 
j  hi  Her  palled  through  a  wide  Sieve.  The  Plaifter  bc- 
mg  half  dry,  the  Frame  is  fet  perpendicular,  and  left 
jul  it  be  quite  dry;  then  taken  out  by  difmounting  the 

rame*  Li  this  Mofaick  the  Ground  is  the  molt  impor¬ 
tant  Part. 

Now  to  prepare  the  fifred  Gypfum >  to  be  applied  on 

!’ls  Ground,  they  difiolvc  and  boil  it  in  the  bell  Engliflj 

1  ?^cr  Inix‘n6  with  it  the  Colour  it  is  to  bear, 

tic  Whole  is  worked  up  together  into  the  ordinary  Con- 
1  cnee  of  Plaifter and  then  taken  and  fprcacl  on  the 
round  five  or  fix  Inches  thick.  It  mud  be  obferved, 
w  if  the  Work  be  fuch,  as  that  Mouldings  are  requir’d, 
lc/p.Uc*  fcwneil  with  Gauges  and  other  Inftruments. 

is  on  this  Plaifter,  thus  colour’d  like  Marble  or  pre- 
ions  Stones,  and  which  is  to  leivc  as  a  Ground  to  a 

tint  I  Cj^lcr  A  gat,  Alaballer,  or  the  like, 

j:  a  1  lc  ^fign  to  be  represented  is  drawn  ;  having  been 
j)  -  P0Unccd  or  calqticd.  To  hollow  or  imprels  the 
*  v  u^°  fame  Inftruments  with  the  Sculp- 
mi!  i  ,  ,  ^,round  whereon  they  are  to  work,  not  being 
lcu  ,cb  hard  than  Marble  iifelf.  The  Cavities  thus 


made  in  the  Ground  are  filled  up  with  the  fame  Gypfum 
boiled  in  Glue,  only  differently  colour’d  ;  and  thus  are 
the  feveral  Colours  of  the  Original  reprefented.  To  have 
the  neceftary  Colours  and  Tefnts  at  Hand,  they  temper 
Quantities  of  the  Gypfum  with  the  feveral  Colours,  in  lit¬ 
tle  Pots.  When  the  Defign  is  thus  filled,  and  render’d 
vifible,  by  half  polifhing  it  with  Brick  or  foft  Stone  ; 
they  go  over  it  again,  cutting  fuch  Places  as  are  rather  to 
be  weaker,  or  more  lhadowed,  and  filling  them  with 
Gypfum ;  which  is  repeated  til!  all  the  Colours,  added 
one  after  another,  reprefen t  the  Original  to  the  Life, 
The  Work  being  finiflied,  is  Lower’d  with  fofc  Stone, 
Sand  and  Water;  then  with  the  Pumice  Stone,  and  laft- 
ly,  polifhed  with  a  wooden  Rubber  and  Emery.  Laftly 
a  Luftrc  is  given  it,  by  fmearing  it  over  with  Oil,  and 
rubbing  it  a  long  Time  with  the  Palm  of  the  Hand; 
which  gives  it  a  Glofs  nothing  inferior  to  natural  Marble. 

If  it  be  only  required  to  make  a  variegated  Table,  or 
other  Work  of  feveral  Colours,  without  Mofaick  Fi¬ 
gures ;  the  Procefs  is  fomewhat  different.  To  this  End 
they  only  prepare  feparately,  in  large  Bowls,  as  many 
different  Colours  as  Nature  fhews  in  the  Marble  to  be 
imitated,  and  after  incorporating  them  with  the  Gypfum 
and  Glue-Water,  they  take  a  Trowel-full  of  each,  and 
difpofe  them  in  a  Trough,  without  any  Order  ;  then 
without  mingling  them,  and  only  by  cutting  orcrofling 
the  Gypfum  of  each  Trowel  once  or  twice  with  each  of  the 
reft,  they  give  them  that  beautiful  Confufion,  for  which 
natural  Marbles  are  fo  much  valued  :  Of  theie  they  then 
make  their  Tables,  or  lay  a  Mold  according  to  the  Work 
to  be  done. 

As  to  Mofaick  Work  of  Wood ,  more  properly  called 
Marquetry ,  or  inlaid  Work ,  the  Antients  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  and  ufed  it  for  the  adorning  of  their 
Beds,  Tables,  and  other  Moveables  ;  employing  for  this 
Purpofe  Ivory  and  the  richeft  Wood.  But  Friar  John 
o {Verona^  feems  to  have  contributed  the  moft  to  its  Per¬ 
fection,  by  difeovering  the  Secret  of  dying  Woods  of 
all  Colours  and  Degrees,  by  which  Means  he  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  imitate  Painting,  and  even  to  reprefent  Archi- 
te&ure  in  Perfpeftive. 

They  begin  by  fawing  their  Woods  into  Leaves  of 
the  Thicknefs  of  one  or  two  Tenths  of  an  Inch  ;  then 
take  Pieces  of  the  Defign  they  are  to  follow,  and  fallen 
them  to  thole  Leaves  ;  and  with  a  little  Steel  Saw  fa- 
ftiion  thefe  to  the  Contour  of  the  Defign.  All  that  is 
ncceffary  being  taken  oft'  with  the  Saw,  they  give  the 
Shadow  to  thofc  Places  that  require  it,  by  placing  the 
Piece  in  a  hot  Sand  or  otherwife,  with  the  Direction  nc- 
ceffary  to  fiiadow  it  more  or  Iefs.  This  done  they  Jay 
each  Piece  in  its  Place,  on  a  Ground  of  another  Wood, 
as  dry  Oak,  and  there  fallen  them  with  ftrong  Glue. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Mofaick ,  called  Shell-Work , 
confiding  of  artificial  Congelations,  Petri  locations,  &V. 
ufed  in  Grotto's. 

Notey  That  being  thus  far  in  fir  lifted  in  all  the  different 
Sorts  of  Paintings ,  and  in  all  the  other  Things  which 
have  the  lead  Report  to  it ;  we  fiiall  learn  next  how 
to  judge  pertinently  of  Paintings ,  which  confifts  in 
three  different  Sorts  of  Knowledge,  i.  In  difeover¬ 
ing  what’s  good  and  what’s  bad  in  the  fame  Picture. 
2.  How  to  know  the  Name  of  the  Painter.  And,  3. 
How  to  make  the  Difference  between  an  Original  and 
a  Copy. 

1 .  As  to  what  is  good  or  what  is  bad  in  a  Pitturc.  — 
This  Knowledge,  which  is  without  doubt,  the  moft  dif¬ 
ficult  in  the  Acquifuion,  fuppofes  a  Penetration  and  a 
Quickncfs  of  Wit,  with  an  Intelligence  of  the  Principles 
of  Painting  \  and  on  thcMeafurc  of  thole  Things  depends 
that  of  the  Knowledge  of  that  Art.  The  Penetration 
and  Delicacy  of  the  Wit,  ferve  to  judge  of  the  Invention, 
and  of  the  general  Exprcflions  of  the  Subjcft,  of  the 
Pafllons  of  the  Soul  in  particular ;  and  of  what  depends 
of  Cuftom,  i.  c.  Modes,  Times,  and  Places ;  and  of 
poetical :  And  the  Intelligence  of  the  Principles  makes 
us  find  the  Caufc  of  the  Effcfts  wc  admire,  whether  they 
proceed  from  the  good  Tafte,  or  from  the  Co  r  reft - 
nefs  and  Elegancy  of  the  Defign  ;  whether  the  Objefta 
appear  in  it  difpofed  advantageoufly,  or  the  Colours, 
Lights,  and  Shadows,  be  well  contriv’d,  or  order’d. 
Thole  who  have  not  cultivated  their  Mind  by  the 
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Knowledge  of  the  Principles,  at  leaft  fpeculatively,  may, 
perhaps,  be  fenfible  to  the  Erledt  of  a  fine  Picture,  but 
they’ll  never  be  capable  to  give  any  Rcafon  of  the  Judg¬ 
ment  they  have  formed  of  it.  The  Practice,  ahd  fome 
acquired  Ideas  of  Painting,  muff  come  to  the  Succours  of 
(the  natural  Lights  of  the  Lovers  of  Painting.  That 
alone  can  put  them  in  the  Way  of  acquiring  a  Know¬ 
ledge,  capable  to  difeover,  at  leaft  in  general,  what’s 
good  and  what’s  bad  in  a  Pidture. 

Which,  notwithftanding,  the  Admirers  and  Lovers  of 
Painting,  who  have  Genius  enough,  can  enter  as  it  were, 
i l  '  die  Sandtuary,  and  acquire  the  Knowledge  of  all 
theft  iTt.uK  by  the  Lights,  which  their  curious  Re¬ 
lit  d:  ■■  •'  ]  rocure  them  inlenfibly. 

:  .,e  Taftc  of  the  Arts  was  fo  much  in  Fafhion  in  A- 
Icxandcr's  Time,  that  to  acquire  a  tolerable  Knowledge 
ther  of,  ah  young  Gentlemen  learned  the  Defign,  fo  that 
thole  who  had  a  Talent,  cultivated  it  by  Pradtice,  and  in 
the  Orcafion  tool;  Advantage  of  it,  and  diftir.guifiv  d 
themfelves  by  the  Superiority  of  their  Knowledge. 

The  Knowledge  of  the  Name  of  a  Painter ,  is  acquired 
by  a  great  Pradtice,  and  by  having  feen  with  a  great  Ap¬ 
plication  a  great  Number  of  Pictures  of  all  the  Schools, 
and  of  die  principal  Mailers  that  compoftd  them.  We 
reckon  fix  of  thole  Schools,  viz  the  Roman ,  the  Vene¬ 
tian,  that  of  Lombardy ,  the  German ,  the  Ftemijb ,  and 
the  French  ;  and  after  we  have  acquired  by  a  long  Prac¬ 
tice,  a  diftindt  Idea  of  each  of  thofe  Schools,  if  it  be 
Queftion,  to  find  the  Name  of  a  Painter  by  a  Pidture, 
that  Pidlure  mull  be  reft  /red  to  that  School,  to  which  it 
is  thought  to  have  the  greateft  Report  ;  and  when  the 
School  is  found,  the  Picture  muft  be  given  to  the  Pain¬ 
ter  of  that  School,  whole  Manner  of  Painting  has  the 
moft  Conformity  with  that  Work.  Bur  to  know  well 
the  Manner  of  the  Painter,  is,  in  my  Opinion,  where  the 
greateft  Difficulty  confifts. 

There  are  Curious  who  form  to  themfelves  an  Idea  of 
a  Mafter,  on  three  or  four  of  his  Pidturcs,  and  believe, 
afterwards,  that  they  have  a  fufHcient  Title  to  decide  on 
his  Manner,  without  refledting  on  the  Care,  more  or  lefs 
great,  he  might  have  taken  to  paint  them,  nor  on  the 
Age  lie  has  painted  them  in. 

It  is  not  on  the  particular  Pictures  of  a  Painter,  but 
on  the  Generality  of  his  Works  one  muft  judge  of  his 
Merit.  For  all  Painters  have  done  lbme  good  and 
fome  bad  Pictures,  according  to  the  Care  they  have  taken, 
and  the  Motion  of  their  Genius  •,  and  they  have  all  had, 
likewife,  their  Beginning,  Progrels,  and  End,  i.  e.  three 
Manners:  The  firft,  which  partakes  of  that  of  their  Ma¬ 
fter  j  the  fccond  which  they  ha\e  formed  according  to 
their  own  Talle  ;  and  in  which  relit! cs  the  Mcafure  of 
their  Talents  and  Genius-,  and  the  third,  which  moft 
commonly  degenerates  into  what’s  called  Alaumr  \  be- 
caufc  a  Painter  having  a  long  while  ftudied  after  Na¬ 
ture,  will  enjoy,  without  conlulcing  it  any  longer,  the 
Habit  he  has  coniradted. 

Therefore  when  a  Curious  fhall  have  very  well  confi- 
der’d  the  different  Pieces  of  a  Mailer,  and  formed  to 
himfclfan  Idea  thereof,  in  the  Manner  above-nienrion’d, 
then  lie’ll  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  Author  of  a  Piece 
of  Painting ,  without  being  fulpecled  of  Temerity.  Fur 
though  a  good  Connoilfeur,  able  by  his  Talents,  Re¬ 
flections,  and  long  Experience,  may  fomeiimcs  be  milbi- 
kf  n  in  the  Name  of  a  Painter,  he  cannot  be  millaken 
in  r  1 : e  Juftnels  and  Solidity  of  his  Sentiments. 

Li  ta<5t,  there  are  IVlines  painted  by  Pupils,  who 
have  very  dofly  followed  t/ieir  Mailers,  as  well  in  the 
Knowledge,  as  in  the  Manner.  Several  Painters  have 
been  iccn  to  follow  the  Talle  ol  another  Country,  ra¬ 
ther  than  their  own  i  as  fome  ol  them,  even  in  their 
own  Coin  uv,  have  palled  from  one  Manner  to  another, 
and  who,  in  their  Pullagc  have  made  leveral  Pid  tires 
very  equivocal  with  Regard  to  the  Name  of  the  Author. 

'I  hat  Inconvenience,  notwithftanding,  is  not  without 
Remedy  lor  thofe,  who  not  contented  with  minding 
the  Hand  ol  the  Mailer,  have  Petietrarion  enough  to 
ddenver  that  ol  his  Mind.  A  learned  Man  can  ealily 
( omnumic .ue  his  .Manner  of  executing  his  Defign;.*  •,  but 
•  not  the  Em  city  of  his  Thoughts.  Therefore  it  is  not 
enough  to  difeover  the  Author  ol  a  Pidure,  to  know 
the  Motion  ol  his  Pencil,  if  one  does  not  penetrate  that 
ol  Jfis  Mind.  And  though  it  be  a  great  deal  to  have 
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a  juft  Idea  of  the  Taft e  the  Painter  has  in' his  p  - 
one  muft,  befides,  enter  into  the  Chara&er  his  r" 
is  capable  to  give  to  his  Conceptions.  Ljeru^ 

I  do  not  pretend,  notwithftanding,  to  fiienc* 

Matter  a  Lover  of  Painting. ,  who  has  neither  P 
examined  that  great  Number  of  Pidtures  •  ^n,  nyr 

the  contrary,  to  fpcak  to  acquire  and  increafe  our  V  ’  ' 

ledge  5  I  would  only  that  every  one  fhould  fpcak 
ing  to  his  own  Experience  :  Modefty,  which  beconw 
well  the  Beginners,  becomes,  likewife,  thofe  who  h  ° 
much  Experience,  efpecially  in  difficult  Things  havc 
As  to  know  if  a  Pi  ft  urc  be  an  Original  or  Copy  ___  u 
Intention  is  not  to  fpcak  here  of  indifferent  C  ■  ^ 
which  are  prefently  known  by  all  Connoiffairs 
lefs  of  the  bad  ones,  which  pafs  for  fUch  in  UCl 
Body’s  Eyes.  I  fuppofe  a  Copy  made  by  a 
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Painter,  which  deferves  a  ferious  Reflection  ard  j. 

in  Sufpcnce,  at  leaft  for  fome  Time,  the  Decilion  of^T 
licit  Connoiflcurs.  And  of  thefe  Copies  I  fin  i  i 
Kinds  :  1  ‘  thr^' 

The  firft  is  made  faithfully,  but  ferviJcly. 

T 'he  fccond  is  flight,  ealy,  and  not  faithful. 

And  th.e  third  is  faithful  and  eafy. 

The  fir  ft,  which  is  fervile  and  faithful,  reprdents  * 
is  true,  the  Defign,  the  Colour,  and  the  Touches  of \h 
Original  ;  but  the  Fear  of  going  beyond  the  Limits  of 
Precifion,  and  altering  the  Truth,  renders  the  Hand  of 
the  Copift  heavy,  and  makes  it  appear  fuch  us  it  is  ° 

The  fccond  would  be  more  capable  to  inmofc  on  0p- 
Judgment,  becaufe  of  the  Lightnels  of  the  Pencil  ifr| - 
Infidelity  of  the  Contours  was  not  to  rectify  our  $Hu 

And  the  third,  which  is  faithful  and  eafy,  ancUniide 

by  a  learned  and  light  Hand,  and  efpecially  at  the  Time 
of  the  Original,  embarafles  more  the  belt  ConnoifiTuns 
and  expofes  them  fometimes  to  pronounce  nMmft  the 
Truth,  though  according  to  likelihood. 

If  there  are  Things  which  feem  to  favour  thcOrioj. 
nality  of  a  Work,  there  arc,  likewife,  lome  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  deftroyit;  as  the  Repctit'  'n  of  the  fume  Pic¬ 
ture,  it  having  been  buried  in  Oblivion  for  a  long  Time 
and  the  low  Price  it  has  coft.  But  though  thefe  Conli- 
derations  can  be  of  fome  Weight,  they  arc  often  very 
frivolous,  for  Want  of  having  been  well  examined. 

A  Picture  having  been  long  forgotten,  proceeds  often, 
cither  from  the  Hands  it  fell  into  at  firit,  or  from  the 
Place  where  it  is,  or  from  the  Eyes  that  fecit,  or  fom 
the  little  Love  he  that  is  in  Pofleilion  of  it,  has  (dr 
Painting. 

The  low  Price  proceeds  commonly  from  the  Want,  or 
Ignorance  of  the  Perfon  that  fells  it. 

And  the  Repetition  of  a  Pidlure,  which  is  the  mol 
fpccious  Cau ft,  is  not  always  a  very  iolicl  Rcafon.  I-'or 
there  are  but  very  few  Painters  that  have  not  repeated 
fome  of  their  Works,  either  becaufe  it  p  lea  fed,  or  br- 
cauie  he  was  afked  for  one  like  it. 

Two  Virgins  of  Raphael ,  having  been  placed  near 
on«  another,  have  perfuaded  the  Connoiflcurs,  that  they 
were  both  Originals. 
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Pit i an  has  repeated  ftven  or  eight  Times  the  ia:ir 
Pictures,  as  a  Comedy  which  fuceecds  is  play’d  IfVeuI 
Times  •,  and  we  fee  leveral  Pidtures  of  the  hall  Malle:.- 
of  Italy,  repeated,  to  dilpute  yet  for  Goodmls  and  hr* 
ccdenry.  But  how  many  orhers  do  we  Ire  which  haw- 
deceived  the  belt  Mailers  themfelves  ?  And  among  fm- 
ra!  Examples  which  I  could  give  of  it,  I’ll  only  rel.ite 
here,  that  ol  ''Jules  Roman,  cxiradcd  lioin  /  man. 

Frederick  II.  Duke  ol  Mantua,  palling  through  /*'- 
rence,  in  his  Way  to  Rome,  to  pay  his  Comphniuas  to 
Clement  VII,  law  in  the  Palace  M  Medicis,  over  a  ILw, 
the  Pidlure  ol  Leo  X.  between  the  Can  I  inn  I  Jules  ('! 
Medicis,  and  the  Cardinal  A* oj/i.  ‘The  !  leads  wcie  «•! 
Raphael,  and  the  Draperies  of  Jules  Roman,  and  ta 
Whole  was  marvellous.  In  died,  the  Duke  of ^Mafaui 
fell  fo  much  in  Love  with  it,  alter  he  had  tonluli't  d  T 
that  he  could  not  help,  while  he  was  at  Rome,  to 
the  Poj)e  that  Pidlure  of  I.eoX.  who  vety  giacioirn 
granted  it  to  him.  1  Its  1  lolinels  wrote  immediately  n> 
Oft  avian  of  Medicis,  to  have  that  Pidture  p:nl:<d  lli  ’ 
and  lent  to  Mantua.  Oil  avian ,  who  himfell  was  a 

Lover  of  Painting,  and  was  not  willing,  to  deprive 
renre  of  fo  beautiful  a  Piece,  found  Means  to  dtlayj--- 

lending  of  it,  iiw.Lt-  Pr^uaua:  of  having  a  nelu’i  Jian  - 
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made  to  the  Picture.  T  hat  Delay  gave  O Flavian  Time 
t  have  that  Picture  copied  by  Andrew  del  Sarte ,  who 
did  it  fo  perfectly,  that  he  even  imitated  the  very  fmall 
Spots  which  were  upon  it.  That  Copy,  in  fad,  was  fo 
CQnforrnable  to  its  Original,  that  O FI  avian  himfelf  could 
fcarce  diftinguifh  them  ^  and  for  fear  of  being  miftaken, 
he  had  a  Mark  put  behind  the  Copy,  and  fent  it  to  Man- 
(ua  a  few  Days  afterwards.  The  Duke  receiving  it  with 
all  the  Satis fadion  poflible,  not  at  all  queftioning  that  it 
was  Raphael's  Work,  no  more  than  yules  Rowan,  who 
was  then  near  that  Prince,  and  had  remained  all  his  Life 
in  that  Opinion,  if  Safari,  who  had  feen  Del  Sarte  paint- 
•ina  that  Copy,  had  not  undeceiv’d  him.  For  Vafari  be¬ 
ing  arrived  at  Mantua ,  was  very  well  received  of 
Jules  Roniany  who  after  he  had  fhewed  him  all  the  Cu- 
dofities  of  the  Duke,  faid  to  him,  that  he  had  not  feen 
y£t  the  fined  Thing  that  was  in  the  Palace,  viz.  the 
picture  of  Leo  X.  of  Raphael's  own  FI  and  j  and  having 
flawed  it  him,  V afar:  told  him,  that  it  was  in  faFl 
very  fiue,  but  that  it  was  7iot  of  Raphael.  Jules  Roman 
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ftp  Ton  do  not  examine  it  well ,  replied  Vafari ,  for  I  can 
ajfttreyou,  that  I  have  feen  it  painted  by  Andrew  del  Sarte, 
d  to  convince  you  of  it ,  you’ll  find  behind  the  Cloth ,  a 
Mark  put  there  on  Purpofe  not  to  miftake  it  for  the  Ori¬ 
ginal.  Jules  Roman  having  then  turned  the  PiClure,  and 
found  the  Mark,  faid,  furprifed  with  Admiration  \  I  va¬ 
in  it  as  much  as  if  it  was  of  Raphael,  and  even  'more: 
For  it  is  not  natural  to  imitate  fo  excellent  a  Man ,  fo  far 
cs  to  deceive. 

Since  Jules  Roman,  though  an  extremely  learned  Man 
in  his  Profeflion,  after  he  had  been  informed,  and  exa¬ 
mined  the  Pidure,  perfifted  dill  to  deceive  himfelf  in  the 
Judgment  he  made  of  his  own  Work  ;  how  could  we 
find  it  ftrange,  that  other  Painters,  Jcls  learned  than  he 
was,  fuffer  themfeJves  to  be  deceived  on  the  Works  of 
others?  Thus  Truth  can,  fometimes,  be  hid  to  the  mod 
profound  Learning  ;  and  to  be  midaken  on  Fads,  is 
not  always  to  be  midaken  in  thejudnefs  of  our  Judg¬ 
ments. 

But  however,  let  a  Pidure  be  ever  fo  equivocal  on  the 
Originality,  it  bears,  notwithftanding,  enough  exterior 
Marks,  to  give  a  Connoiffeur  Room  to  fay,  without  Te¬ 
merity,  what  he  really  thinks  of  it,  not  as  a  lad  Dcci- 
fion,  but  as  a  Sentiment  founded  on  a  folid  Knowledge. 

It  remains  yet  to  lay  lomething  ofPidures,  which  are 
neither  Original,  nor  Copies,  and  which  are  called  Pa/li- 
(fa,  from  the  Italian  Pafhchi ,  which  fignify  Pye  \  for 
as  the  different  I  hings  which  feafon  a  Pye,  arc  all  re¬ 
duced  to  one  fingie  'Fade,  likewife,  the  different  Falfi- 

ties  which  compole  a  Pajliche,  tend  all  towards  making 
one  (ingle  Truth. 

A  lainter  that  wants  to  deceive  in  that  Manner,  mud 

p3Vc  ’n  Mind  the  Manner  and  Principles  of  the 
Jainter  of  whom  he  defigns  to  give  an  Idea,  to  reduce 
ms  Work  to  it,  whether  he  introduces  into  it  fomc  Place 
?  a  ^*dute,  that  Mader  has  painted  already,  or  the 
Invention  being  his  he  imitates  nightly,  not  only  the 
1  ouches,  but  likewife  the  Tafte of  the  Defign,  and  that 
0  Colouring.  It  often  happens,  that  a  Painter  who 
propofes  to  himfelf  to  counterfeit  the  Works  of  ano- 

lUT*  jav*nS  always  in  View  to  imitate  thole  who  arc 
?lore  learned  than  him,  makes  better  Pictures  in  that 
anner  than  if  he  was  to  do  it  of  his  own  Hot  tom. 

Among  thofe  who  have  thus  took  Plea  fin  e  in  counter¬ 
ing  the  Works  of  other  Painters,  I’ll  mention  none 
i  nt  David  Laniers,  who  lias  deceived,  and  deceives 
every  Day,  the  Curious,  who  are  not  cautious  of  the 
atomy  he  had  to  transform  himfelf  into  Baffan  and 
°o  Vcroncfc.  .  Some  of  thefe  Pafliches  arc  made  with 

ceiv^T 1  I)0XtCrity>  ^iac  t^c  mo^  clear- fighted  are  de- 

T),:CC  at  Sight.  Hut  alter  they  have  examined  the 
ng  nearer,  they  find  prefently  the  Difference  between 
ounng  and  Colouring,  and  Pencil  from  Pencil. 

jcm  Laniers,  for  Example,  had  a  very  particular Tn- 

I,cnr’?|C°i,nCC,^C  ^1C  Lafans :  But  his  fmooth  and  light 

of  1 1, !.  ,  cmPloyc^  in  that  Artifice,  is  the  very  Source 

*  ,vic  cnce  nf  his  Deceit.  For  his  Pencil,  which  is 
/ ,1K  uiooth,  is  neither  fo  fpiritual,  nor  fo  proper  to 
<4  V0L.II.  1 


U1C  iame  i  ime  witft  die  Sculpture,  both  ha 
the  Defign  for  their  Principle  ;  that  Sculpture  being  air 
iu  Ufe,  in  Abraham  s  T.  ime  ;  Painting ,  confequently. 


charaCterife  the  Objetfs,  as  that  of  the  Baffans,  efpeciallv 
in  Animals.  J 

.  Ic  is  wue,  that  there  is  an  Union  in  the  Colours  of  La- 
niers-  but  there  was  a  certain  Grey  predominant  in  it,  to 
which  he  had  accuftomed  himfelf,  and  his  Colouring  has 
neither  the  Strength  nor  the  Sweetnefs  of  that  of  James 
Baffan.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  Pafliches  ;  and  not 
to  be  miftaken  in  it,  one  muft  examine,  by  Companion 
to  their  Model,  the  Tafte  of  the  Defign.,  that  of  the  Co¬ 
louring,  and  the  Character  of  the  Pencil. 

As  to  the  Origin  of  Painting.  —  Though  all  the  Au¬ 
thors  who  have  fpoke  of  it,  have  been  of  different  Sen¬ 
timents,  they  all  agree,  notwithftanding,  that  Shadow 

Sav<:  to  t^iat  Art*  PHny  relates,  on  that  Subject, 

the  Fliftory  of  a  Maid  of  Sicyona ,  called  Corinthia ,  and 
lays  that  a  young  Man  Hie  loved  being  fell  afleep,  at 
the  Light  of  a  Lamp,  the  Shadow  of  his  Face,  which 
appear  d  on  the  Wall,  feemed  to  her  fo  much  like  him, 
that  flic  traced  the  Extremities  thereof,  and  thereby 
drew  the  Pnfture  of  her  Lover.  If  it  be  true,  as  there 
is  much  Appearance,  that  Shadow  has  occafion’d  the  In¬ 
vention  of  Painting,  Imitation  is  fo  very  natural  to  Man  ■ 
that  he  would  not  have  waited  till  the  Time  of  Corinthia 

to  trace  Flutes  on  his  Shade*,  which  is  as  antient 
as  him  Id  r. 

But  without  enlarging  on  that  Thought,  and  fearching 
a  Source,  fo  uncertain  as  is  that  of  Painting ,  we  may  very 
well  fay  on  a  good  Foundation,  that  that  Art  has  took  its 
Birth  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  Sculpture,  both  having 
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equally  known  then,  and  equally  pradifed.  irrnay’have 

difappear’d,  and  appear’d  again  according  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  Times.  War  is  an  Art  which  deftroys  all  o- 
thers,  and  Painting  has  been  the  much  more  expofed  to 
it,  that  it  was  only  invented  for  Plcafure.  But  Arts  are 
like  the  Phoenix,  they  revive  from  their  Afhes.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  very  likely,  that  Painting  was  extinCt  and  re¬ 
newed  ftveral  Times,  even  in  former  Ages ;  though 
in  a  very  weak  Degree  ;  and  that  thofe  to  whom  the  In¬ 
vention  thereof  has  been  attributed,  have  only  renewed  it. 

But  to  follow  the  Sentiment  of  Authors,  after  they 
have  been  compared  together  ;  we’ll  find  that  Giges,  a 
Lydian ,  has  invented  Painting  in  Egypt,  Euchir  in  Lydia, 
and  Btdar cus  brought  it  from  Lydia  into  Italy,  under  the 
Reign  of  Romulus.  That  Painter  painted  a  Piece,  where 
he  reprefented  the  Battle  of  the  Magnefians,  which  was 
found  fo  fine  by  Candanl  King  of  Lydia ,  that  to  pay  for  it 
he  cover’d  it  with  Gold  j  whence  we  may  infer,  that 
Painting  was  then  already  much  refpcCled. 

It  is  needle fs  to  relate  here  what  Authors  fay  of 
thofe  firft  Painters  who  have  preceded  the  Decay  of  the 
Empire  ;  as  we  fee  nothing  left  of  their  Works,  we  have! 
very  little  Curiofiry  to  know  what  has  any  Relation  to 
them,  and  to  charge  our  Memory  with  their  Names. 
Though  fomc  Painters  may  be  excepted  from  this  ge¬ 
neral  Rule,  whom  Fame  has  render’d  fo  famous,  that 
it  would  be  Ihameful  to  know  nothing  of  them.  I  found 
fix  of  them,  viz.  Zeuxis ,  Parra fins,  Pam  phi  l-  Liman- 
the ,  Apelles ,  and  Protogenes.  They  lived  in  the  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Alexander  the  Great ,  when  the  Arts  were  in 
their  Vigour :  And  though  wc  have  none  of  their 
Works,  one  may,  notwithftanding,  judge  of  the  De¬ 
gree  of  their  Perfection,  by  thofe  of  Sculpture  of  the 
lame  Century,  which  have  been  handed  to  us,  and  by 
the  great  Price  they  were  rated  at.  For  Timanthe ,  and 
after  him  Apelles ,  were  paid  a  hundred  Talents  for  one 
fingie  Pifture,  which  is  about  io,ooo/.  Sterling. 

Wc  have,  it  is  true,  fomc  Pieces  of  antique  Paint¬ 
ing,  but  we  know  neither  the  Time  they  were  painted 
in,  nor  the  Name  of  the  Authors  who  painted  them, 
'fhc  i  nod  con  fid  crab  le  is  at  Rome,  which  I  have  feen 
in  the  Aldbrandine  Vineyard,  and  reprefen cs  a  Wedding. 
'That  Work  is  of  a  great  Tafte  of  Defign,  and  partakes 
much  of  the  Greek  Sculpture,  and  Bafs-Rciicvo’s,  It  is 
dry,  and  without  Intelligence  of  Groups ,  nor  of  the 
CJair-obfcure  ;  but  we  may  reafonably  believe,  that  all 
the  Works  of  Painting  done  at  that  Time,  were  not 
of  the  fame  Sort ;  fince  what  we  read  of  Zeuxis  and  Par- 
rafius ,  that  they  have  deceived  by  their  Pencil,  not  Ani¬ 
mals  only,  but  Painters  thcmfelvcs,  mull  perfuade  us, 
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that  they  had  penetrated  farther  into  the  Principles  of 
Painting ,  than  the  Author  of  that  Work.  It  is  true, 
that  they  had  not  the  Ufe  of  Oil,  which  gives  fo  much 
Strength  to  the  Colours  •,  but  they  could  have  fome  Se¬ 
crets  unknown  to  us  ;  Pliny  fays ,  that  Apelles  ufed  a 
Varnifh,  which  gave  Vigour  to  his  Colours,  and  pre- 
ferved  them. 

But  however,  Jet  it  be  how  it  will,  we  cannot  go  a- 
gainft  the  univerlal  Teftimony  of  the  antient  Authors, 
who  have  mentioned  the  Painters  of  thofe  Times,  and 
from  whofe  Writings,  one  mud  infer,  that  Painting  was 
then  in  a  high  Degree  of  Perfection,  and  that  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  learned  Painters  was  very  great  ;  though  Pll  con¬ 
fine  myfelf  to  mention  only  in  this  Place,  the  mod  con- 
fiderable  among  them,  beginning  by  Zeuxis. 

Zeuxis,  born  at  Heraclea ,  in  Macedonia ,  learned  the 
firft  Elements  of  Paintings  in  the  84th  Olympiad,  four 
hundred  Years  before  Jefus  Chrift.  He  applied  himfelf 
to  it  entirely,  and  the  Succefs  anfwering  to  his  Studies, 
made  him  undertake  very  bold  Things,  which  gained 
him  a  great  Reputation.  He  was  very  well  verfed  in 
the  Defign  ;  but  he  has  penetrated  into  the  Colouring 
more  than  any  other  Painter  of  his  Time.  And  Pliny 
fays,  that  Apollodorus ,  who  firft  found  the  Principles  of 
the  Clair-oblcure,  and  of  the  Colouring,  opened  to 
Zeuxis  the  Gates  of  Paintings  and  that  the  fame  Apol¬ 
lodorus  complained  afterwards,  that  Zeuxis  had  en¬ 
tered  them  fo  far,  that  he  had  carried  the  Art  along 
with  him. 

The  Agrigentans ,  having  afked  of  him  the  Picture  of  an 
Helena  naked,  to  place  in  their  Temple,  they  fent  him, 
at  the  fame  Time,  at  his  Requeft,  feveral  of  the  moft 
beautiful  Maids  of  their  Country.  He  retained  five  of 
them,  and  having  well  confidered  them,  he  formed  to 
himfelf  an  Idea  of  their  moft  beautiful  Parts,  for  the 
Compofition  of  the  Body  he  was  to  reprefen t,  which 
he  painted  afterwards  fo  perfeCt,  that  he  ufed  to  fay  to 
the  Painters  who  came  to  admire  it,  that  they  could 
very  well  praife  it,  but  not  imitate  it. 

Parrafius ,  notwithftanding,  difputed  the  Precedency 
with  him.  And  they  agreed  to  make  each  a  Picture  in 
Concurrence.  Zeuxis  painted  Grapes,  and  Parrafius  a 
Curtain.  The  Work  of  the  firft  being  expofed  to  pub- 
lick  View,  enticed  Birds  to  come  and  pick  the  Grapes 
he  had  painted,  and  which  they  miftook  for  true  ones. 
Zeuxis  proud  of  the  Suffrages  of  thofe  Animals,  defired 
Parrafius  to  lliew  his  Picture,  and  to  draw  that  Curtain 
which  cover’d  it;  but  finding  himfelf  deceived  by  that 
Curtain, 'which  was  Parrafius' s  Picture,  he  confeflcd  in- 
genuoufly,  that  he  was  vanquifhed,  and  that  his  having 
deceived  but  Birds,  Parrafius  had  deceived  him  himfelf, 
though  a  Painter. 

Zeuxis  painted  afterwards  a  young  Man,  carrying  on 
his  Plead  a  Bafkct  full  of  Grapes,  and  feeing  that  Birds 
came  again  to  peck  them,  confefTed  as  ingenuoufiy,  that 
if  the  Grapes  were  well  painted,  the  Figure  was  very  ill 
done,  fince  the  Birds  were  not  afraid  of  it. 

Pep  us  fays,  that  the  lad  Piece  of  that  Painter,  was  the 
Picture  of  an  old  Woman,  and  that  it  made  him  laugh 
to  fuch  an  Excels,  that  he  died  of  it. 

Zeuxis's  Competitors  were  limanthe ,  Androcidc ,  Eu- 
powpe ,  and  Parrafius. 

Pa  hr  as]  us,  born  at  Ep be  fits,  Son  and  Difciple  of  A- 
venor,  excelled  particularly  in  the  Expreflion  of  the  Paf- 
lions  of  the  Soul;  in  drolling  the  Heads,  in  the  Diftri- 
bution  of  the  Hair,  and  in  the  Charms  of  the  Mouth, 
lie  had  much  Genius  and  Elevation  of  Mind  ;  but  was 
cxtrcamly  proud,  f 'peaking  of  others  with  Scorn,  and  of 
himfelf,  as  if  he  had  carried  the  Art  to  its  Jafl  Degree  of 
Perfection. 


Pamimi  i  i.k,  born  in  Macedonia^  under  the  Reign  o: 
Philip ,  Alexander  the  Great's  Father,  had  Ejtpompe  tor  his 
Matter,  and  the  famous  Apelles  for  his  Difciple.  lie  hat! 
a  very  great  Idea  of  his  Arc,  in  which  he  thought  it  wa: 
impoffible  to  liiccecd  without  the  Study  of  the  Belles  Let- 
tres ,  and- of  Geometry,  being  hinilelf  very  well  verfec 
in  thofe  Things  ;  and  his  Reputation  gained  him  ver) 
confidcrable  Di  lei  pies. 

Tim  ant  mi  was  Pam  phi  le' s  Cotemporary,  and  wai 
one  of  the  belt,  and  moll  judicious  Painters  of  his  Time 
Among  his  Works,  the  moft  famous,  and  of  which  fe 


veral  Authors  fpeak  with  Praiies,  is  the  Sauifkc*  of  /  /  * 
geny.  That  young  Maid  appeared  in  it  of  a  mC-' 
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fing  Beauty;  and  feemed  freely  devoted  to  her  Cou 
The  Painter  who  had  reprefented  in  it  Calc  has,  U>P' 
Ajax ,  Men  elans  ^  Friends  and  Relations  of  lphWenl  h-fi 
exhaufted  himfelf  in  giving  each  of  them 
Character  of  Sorrow,  becoming  the  Perfons 
Agamemnon ,  Iphigcnf  s  Father,  his  Face  hid  in 
pery,  not  being  capable  to  exprefs  in  another  Mani¬ 
as  it  fiiould  be,  the  Sentiment  of  his  Grief;  f0  that 
could  judge  by  the  Exprefiion  which  appear’d  0n 
Face  of  the  Brother  and  of  the  Uncle  of  that  Victim  ^ 
the  Affliction  of  the  Father.  ’ 

Apelles,  whom  Fame  has  placed  above  all  ot]lc. 
Painters,  was  born  in  the  Hand  Co  in  Greece  •  Son  r 
Pithius,  and  Pampbile's  Difciple.  He  brought  alont 
with  him  into  the  World  fo  much  Difpofition  and  Incf 
nation  for  Painting ,  that  he  was  never  a  Day  without  D 
figning  fomething. 

The  Strength  of  his  Genius,  and  the  Afliduity  of  his 
Studies  did  not  give  him  that  good  Opinion  learned  Men 
are  but  too  apt  to  conceive  of  themlelves  ;  and  would 
never  judge  of  his  Capacity,  but  by  comparing  it  wirh 
that  of  thofe  Painters  he  vifited. 

Apelles  was  circumfpeCt,  but  eafy  in  his  Productions 
The  Elegance  and  Grace  he  fpread  in  his  Works,  never 
alter’d  the  Truth  which  a  Painter  owes  to  Nature.  He 
was  fo  faithful  in  his  Pictures,  that  fomc  Aflrolo^ers 
made  no  Difficulty  to  make  Ufe  of  them,  to  draw  the 
Horofcope  of  the  Perfons  he  had  painted. 

Alexander ,  who  often  vifited  Apelles ,  for  the  Pleafure 
he  found  in  his  Convcrfation  and  Manners,  allowed  him 
to  fpeak  to  him  without  Complaifance,  though  that 
Prince  had  much  for  him  as  he  fhewed  it,  on  the  Oc- 
cafion  of  the  Picture  of  Compafpe ,  he  had  order’d  him  to 
paint.  Compafpe  was  a  beautiful  Woman,  and  that  of  all 
Alexander's  Concubines  he  loved  belt ;  and  that  great 
Monarch  perceiving,  that  fiie  had  alfo  wounded  the 
Heart  o  f  Apelles ^  generoufly  gave  her  to ‘him. 

Apelles  made  often  the  Picture  of  Alexander  >  and  as  that 
Prince  did  not  think  proper  his  Image  fiiould  be  pro¬ 
faned  by  the  Hand  of  the  Ignorants,  he  iflued  out  an  E- 
diCt,  forbidding  all  Painters  to  make  his  Picture,  Apelles 
only  excepted. 

Though  Apelles  was  very  exaCt  in  his  Works,  he  knew 
how  far  he  was  to  work  without  fatiguing  his  Mind.  He 
faid,  one  Day,  fpcaking  of  Protogenes ,  that  he  was  a 
very  good  Painter,  but  that  lie  often  fpoiled  the  fine 
Things  he  did,  by  wanting  to  render  them  more  perfect, 
not  knowing  when  to  leave  off  Work. 

To  have  the  Opinion  of  the  Publick  without  Afieda* 
tion  and  Complaifance,  lie  expofed  his  Works  to  publick 
View,  and  hid  himfelf  behind  to  hear  what  was  faid  of 
them,  in  order  to  make  a  good  Ufe  of  it.  So  that  a 
Shoemaker  patting  one  Day  before  the  Houfe  otdpm 
and  finding  a  Pi&ure  thus  expofed,  cenfurccl  with  free¬ 
dom  fome  ImpcrfcCtion  lie  perceived  in  a  Sandal,  which 
was  changed  immediately  after  ;  hut  patting  again  the 
next  Day  through  the  fame  Place,  proud  that  his  Criti- 
cifm  had  been  minded,  he  ccn lured,  Jikcwifc,  a  Thigh, 
where  there  was  no  Fault,  which  obliged  Apelles  to  come 
out  from  behind  his  Cloth,  and  to  lay  to  the  Shoemaker, 
that  his  Judgment  went  no  farther  than  the  Sandal. 

Protogenes  was  of  Camm ,  a  City  of  Girin,  lubjeCt 
to  the  Rhodians ,  but  we  know  nothing  of  his  Parents, 
nor  of  his  Matter  ;  though  it  is  likely  enough,  that  he 
had  no  other  than  the  publick  Works,  and  that  his  D- 
rents  were  poor ;  for  he  was  himfelf  fo  very  little  )<l' 
vour’d  by  Fortune,  that  he  was  obliged  at  firft  to 
Ships  for  a  Livelihood.  I  Iis  greateft  Ambition  was  n°j 

to  be  rich,  but  to  be  learned ;  wherefore  lu*  IM’d  rcnra 
from  the  Commerce  of  the  World,  to  he  more  at  hi’ 

berty  to  render  himfelf  more  perfeCt  in  his  Ait,  by  us 
uninterrupted  Studies. 

Protogenes  linifhcd  extremely  his  Works, 
that  the  Works  he  painted  fiiould  appear  true, 
only.  'Flic  finefl  Piece  he  ever  painted  was  the!iyul^ 
of  "fall fits.  Several  Authors  fpeak  ol  it  without  ga'in,. 
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11s  the  Defcription  thereof,  and  without  even  ruling  b 
who  was  that  "Jalij'us,  whom  fome  imagine  ro  iwvt  ci 
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’ncr  the  feven  Years  Prologenes  employed  in  Painl- 
he  St  nothing  but  certain  Roots  of  that-  Country, 
il!P  j  ferved  him  both  for  Meat  and  Drink-,  that  fo  light 

^Al'ment  fnould  leave  his  Imagination  at  full  Liberty. 
^‘nlks  having  feen  that  Work,  was  fo  ft  ruck  with 
*  S  tation  that  he  remained  dumb,  having  no  Terms 
^  prefs  the  Idea  of  Beauty  that  Picture  had  formed  in 
t0  Mind-  L  was  tbiaC  ^ame  Eifture  which  faved  Rhodes 
^t  l  befie^ed  by  King  Demetrius ;  becaufe  as  he  could 
tajce  but  on  that  Side  where  Protogenes  was  at 

WrkSnd  whereby  that  Prince  defigned  to  fet  it  on 
he  rather  chofe  to  Jofe  his  Conqueft  than  to  deftroy 

fo  beautiful  a  Piece. 

Qmntillian  fays,  of  fix  famous  Painters  of  thofe  Times, 
<rkTProt°geiie3  excelled  for  ExaRnefs ,  Pamphil  and  Me- 
hnthius  for  the  Ordinance ,  Antiphilus  for  the  Facility , 
Theon,  the  Samian,  for  the  Fecundity  of  the  Ideas ,  and 
A  lies  jor  Grace ,  and  ingenious  Conceptions. 

Pliny  pretends,  that  the  moft  famous  antient  Painters, 
uf£d  but  four  principal  Colours,  of  which  they  compofed 
ill  the  others.  I  will  not  reafon,  here,  on  this  Subject, 
no  more  than  on  the  Comparifon  of  the  antique  Paint - 
/j;? with  the  modern;  we  can  only  fay,  that  if  Painting 
with  Oil  has  a  great  Advantage  over  the  Diftemper,  for 
the  Facility  of  Painting ,  and  for  the  Union  of  the  Co- 
;  lours;  the  Antients  had  Varnifhes  which  gave  a  great 
|  Strength  to  their  brown  Colours  ;  and  that  their  White 
j  wis  brighter  and  more  fhining  than  ours  ;  fo  that  having 
i  t|iereby  a  greater  Extent  of  the  Degrees  of  the  Clair- 
1  0bfcure,  they  could  imitate  certain  Objedts  with  more 
Strength  and  Truth,  than  it  is  done  by  Means  of  the 
|  Oil  Ulian  knew  that  Advantage,  and  would  make 
ufe  of  it  in  fomc  Pictures,  where  he  has  employed  White 
in  Diftemper,  but  the  Divcrlity  of  thofe  Manners  of  em¬ 
ploying  Colours,  is  a  Subgdfion,  which '  could  diguft 
Irom  that  Pradice. 

I’ll  fay,  befides,  of  the  Painters  and  Sculptors  of  thofe 
Times,  that  knowing  that  there  was  no  Work,  let  it  be 
ever  fo  accomplilhed,  but  what  could  be  made  ftill  more 
perfed,  they  obferved  it  by  putting  their  Name  to  exprefs 
that  the  Work  was  not  perfeded,  though  they  had  done 
all  they  could  towards  it. 

But  to  come  nearer  our  own  Times,  and  to  acquire  a 
greater  Knowledge  of  Painting ,  from  the  Painters  who 
have  flouriflied  in  Europe ,  ever  fince  the  Reftoration  of 
the  Art  of  Painting  in  Italy  beginning  at  Cimahue  ;  I’ll 
fay,  that  the  Senate  of  Florence  lend  into  Greece ,  for 
Painters  to  reftore  Painting  in  Tufcany ,  and  that  Ci  ma¬ 
ke,  was  their  firft  Dilcipie. 

The  Roman  School. 

Cimahue,  may  very  well  be  confidePd  as  the  Re- 
ftorerol  Painting  in  Italy,  and,  as  it  were,  the  Father 
oi  all  the  Roman  and  Florentine  Painters.  Fie  was  born 
at  Flame  of  noble  Parents,  who  finding  in  him  a  natu¬ 
ral  Drpolition  for  the  Sciences,  gave  him  an  Education 
accordingly  •,  but  the  Arrival  of  thofe  Greek  Painters  de¬ 
termined  him  entirely  on  the  Side  of  Painting.  The  con- 
liderablc  Progreftes  he  made  in  it,  acquired  him  fo  much 
Reputation,  that  Charles  I.  King  of  Naples,  palling 
through  Florence ,  went  to  fee  Cimahue ,  and  thought 
Jiimll  If  very  well  regaled  by  the  Sight  of  the  Works  of 
that  Painter  ;  of  which  I  have  feen  fome  Remains  at  Flo- 
rtnce'  He  painted,  as  they  ufed  to  do  in  chofe  Times, 
iiifrcfco ,  and  in  Diftemper ;  Painting  in  Oil  being  not 
yet  difeover’d.  Cimahue  underftood  alfo  the  Sculpture, 

jnd  died  in  1300,  aged  70;  and  had  Giotto  for  his 
Difciple. 

Andrew  Tatti,  of  Florence ,  made  himfelf  known 
by  a  new  Kind  ol  Painting.  He  quitted  Florence  to  go 
t0  Vmic r,  where  they  had  called  likewife  fome  Greeks , 
worked  in  A lofaick,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mark . 
sin  drew  contracted  an  Intimacy  with  them,  and  in  par- 
j'cular,  with  one  of  them  called  Apollonius ,  whom  he 
Nought  ai()ng  with  him  to  Florence ,  where  he  learned  ol 
jNtn  the  Scen  ts  of  that  Kind  of  Painting,  which  had  the 
race  ol  Novelty,  and  was  curious  becaufe  of  its  Dura- 
!!on*  ,  They  together  painted  icveral  Hi  (lories  of  the 
1 2  in  the  Church  of  St  .John*  and  thofe  Works  gained 
llm  a  Reputation.  But  he  painted  another,  winch 
acquired  him  much  more  Glory,  and  a  great  Reward 
rum  the  Publiek,  This  was  a  Chrill  feven  Cubits  high, 


which  he  had  worked  with  a  great  deal  6 f  Care.  J-jis 
Works  encouraged  much  Gaddo  Gaddi  and  Giotto ,  and 
were  as  a  Seed  which  produced  feveral  Painters  in  Italy. 
He  died  aged  8 x,  in  1294. 

Gaddo  Gaddi,  of  Florence *  applied  himfelf  to  the 
Mojaick ,  which  he  defigned  better  than  any  other  Pain¬ 
ter,  and  for  which  he  was  much  efleemed  at  Rome ,  and 
in  Tufcany.  After  he  had  painted  divers  great  Pieces  in 
feveral  Places  he  retired  to  Florence ,  where  he  painted 
fmall  ones  to  repofe  himfelf.  He  ufed  for  that  Purpofe 
ftogs-Shells,  which  he  dyed  of  different  Colours,  and 
employed  with  a  great  deal  of  Patience.  He  died  in 
1312,  aged  73. 

Margaritone,  born  at  Arezzo,  in  Tufcany ,  ivas 
both  Painter  and  Sculptor.  Pope  Urban  IY.  employed 
him  to  paint  fome  Pictures  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter , 
and  Gregory  X.  dying  in  the  City  of  Arezzo,  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  employed  him  to  make  the  Monument  of  that  Pope. 
Margaritone  gave  on  that  Occafion  very  fenfible  Marks 
of  his  Capacity  in  the  two  Arts  he  profeffed,  for  he  en¬ 
riched  with  Pictures  of  his  own  Pencil,  the  Chapel* 
where  he  had  eredted  the  Marble  Statue  of  the  deceafed 
Pope.  He  died  aged  77. 

Giotto,  born  in  a  Village  near  Florence,  contributed 
much  to  the  Progrefies  of  Painting.  His  Memory  is, 
preferved  not  only  by  that  great  Piece  of  Mofaick ,  which 
is  over  the  Gate  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome, 
painted  by  the  Orders  of  Benedict  IX.  and  by  the  Praifes 
of  the  Poets  of  his  Time  ;  but  likewife  by  the  Statue  of 
Marble  which  the  Florentines  eredted  on  his  Tomb. 
This  Piece  reprefents  St.  Peter's  Boat  agitated  by  the 
Tempeft,  and  is  known  by  all  the  Painters  under  the 
Name  of  La  Nave  del  Giotto.  He  worked  in  feveral 
Places,  viz.  at  Florence,  Pi  fa ,  Rome ,  Avignon,  Naples , 
and  other  places  of  Italy.  He  died  in  1336,  aged  60, 
and  had  feveral  Difciples, 

Bon  am  ico  Bufamalco,  of  Florence,  was  ingenious 
in  his  Compolitions,  and  gay  in  his  Convention. 

One  of  his  Friends,  called  Bruno,  confulting  him  on 
the  Means  of  giving  more  Expreffion  to  his  Subjedt, 
Bufamalco  told  him,  that  he  had  nothing  elfe  to  do  but 
to. make  Words  come  out  of  the  Mouth  of  his  Figures* 
by  writing  them  on  Labels.  Bruno  followed  that  Ad¬ 
vice,  which  was  only  given  him  in  Jeft,  and  made  Ufe 
of  it  afterwards,  which  was  ridiculoufly  followed  by  other 
Painters  after,  who  to  outvy  Bruno,  added  Anfwers  to 
the  Queftions.  Bufamalco  died  in  1340. 

Stefano  of  Florence,  and  Pietro  Laurati,  Dif¬ 
ciples  of  Giotto,  were  the  firft  who  made  the  Naked  ap¬ 
pear  under  the  Draperies,  and  obferved  more  regularly 
the  Perfpedtivc.  Stefano  worked  at  Florence ,  Pifa,  and 
Ajffium  *,  and  Laurati  at  Sienna,  and  Arezzo.  Stefano 
died  in  1350,  aged  49. 

Ambrogxo  Lorenzetti  of  Sienna ,  and  Pietro 
Cavallini  of  Rome ,  were  Difciples  of  Giotto.  Lo- 
renzetti  joined  to  Painting  the  Study  of  the  Belles  Let- 
tres,  and  of  Philolbphy,  and  was  the  firft  who  painted 
Rain,  Tempefts,  and  the  Effects  of  the  Winds.  He 
died  aged  83. 

Cavallini,  who  was  both  Painter  and  Sculptor,  has 
painted,  befides  other  Works,  the  Crucifix  which  is  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome ,  and  which,  as  pretend¬ 
ed,  fpoke  to  St.  Bridget.  This  Painter  was  thought  a 
Saint,  for  his  Humility  and  Piery.  He  is  buried  in  the 
fame  Church  of  St.  Paul,  having  lived  85  Years. 

Simon  Mi- mm  1  of  Sienna,  incrcafed  conlklerably  the 
Progrefs  of  the  Dcfign,  and  was  a  Very  good  Potrait- 
Painter:  And  as  lie  was  a  great  Friend  of  Pctrarke ,  he 
painted  the  beautiful  Laura,  l  ie  died  in  1345,  aged  60. 

Tadko  di  Gaddo  Gaddi,  and  Angelo  Gaddi  his 
Son,  have  both  painted  in  the  Manner  of  Giotto,  having 
been  his  Dilcipie.  Angelo  had  applied  himfelf  to  cxprels 
the  Pa  (lions  of  the  Soul,  and  was  ingenious  in  his  Inven¬ 
tions.  He  was  a  very  good  Architedfc ;  he  built  the 
Tower  of  S  anti  a  Maria  del  Fiore,  and  the  Bridge  on  the 
Arno  at  Florence .  He  died  in  1350,  aged  30. 

Thomas  Cutting,  Son  and  Dilcipie  of  Stefano 
above  mentioned,  was' more  learned  than  his  Mailers. 
But  the  too  great  Vivacity  of  his  Mind  did  not  fuller 
him  to  pur fuc  the  Flight  he  hail  took.  He  painted  at 
Florence ,  and  died  in  1356,  aged  32. 

Andrew  Orcagna,  of  Florence,  was  Painter,  Sculp- 
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tor.  Poet  and  Architect.  His  Genius  was  fertile,  and 
his  Manner  very  near  like  that  of  the  other  Painters  of 
his  Time.  Moft  of  his  Woiks  are  at  Pifia  ;  and  in 
the  univerfal  Judgment  he  painted,  he  reprefen  ted  his 
Friends  in  Heaven,  and  his  Enemies  in  Hell.  He  died 
in  13S9,  aged  60. 

Lippo,  of  Florence ,  applied  himfelf  very  late  to 
Painting,  and  was  the  fir  ft  who  fhewed  fome  Intelligence 
in  colouring.  He  was  killed  by  a  Pcrfon  againft  whom 
he  had  a  Suit  of  Law,  who  run  his  Sword  through  his 
Body,  in  1415. 

John  Angelic,  of  Fiefiolo ,  a  Religious  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Dominick,  rendered  himfeif  famous  by  his  Paintings  \ 
but  much  more  by  his  Piety,  and  profound  Humility, 
which  made  him  refufe  the  Archbifhoprick  of  Florence , 
which  Pope  Nicolas  V.  o  fie  red  him.  That  Pope  em¬ 
ploy’d  him  in  the  Paintings  of  his  Chapel,  and  in  feveral 
Works  of  Miniature  in  Church-Books.  In  his  befb 
Works  he  left  always  fome  Faults  to  moderate  the  Praifes 
he  could  expedt  ior  them  •,  which  in  my  Opinion  was  a 
ftill  greater  Fault,  and  an  Humility  much  out  of  Scafon. 
He  painted  at  Rome  and  Florence ,  and  his  Subjects  were 
always  theological.  When  he  happened  to  paint  a  Cru¬ 
cifix  he  never  did  it  without  fhedchng  a  Flood  of  Tears. 
His  great  Capacity  and  Meeknefs  gained  him  a  great 
Number  of  Difciples.  He  died  In  1455,  aged  68,  and 
was  buried  at  St.  Mary  of  the  Minerva ,  where  I  have 
feen  his  Tomb  and  his  Pidhire. 

Philip  Lippi,  of  Florence ,  made  a  Ufe  of  the  mo- 
naftick  State,  quite  different  from  that  of  John  Angelic 
above-mentioned;  for  after  he  had  been  educated  in  a 
Convent  of  Carmc  liccs,  ever  lince  he  was  eight  Years  of 
Age,  and  took  the  Habit  at  Sixteen,  it  happened  that 
Mefaccio  painting  a  Chapel  in  that  fame  Convent,  and 
Lippi  having  feen  him  work  feveral  Times,  he  conceived 
a  great  Pafiion  for  Painting*  applied  himfelf  to  the  De- 
fign,  and  the  great  Facility  he  found  in  it  revived  the 
Talent  he  had  for  that  Art,  and  made  him  negleft  the 
Study  of  the  Letters,  and  the  Exercifes  of  his  Monaftery. 
The  Praifes  of  Mafaccio ,  who  was  furprized  at  the  Pro- 
greffes  of  the  Novice,  ftrengthned  in  fuch  a  Manner  the 
Temptation  he  had  to  quit  his  Habit,  that  he  deferted 
at  laft  his  Monaftery,  and  went  into  the  March  of  An¬ 
cona. ,  where  he  found  fome  Friends,  with  whom  having 
embarked  in  a  Pica  Cure -Boat,  he  was  taken  by  Pyrates, 
who  carried  him  into  Barbary.  He  fuffered  extremely 
during  eighteen  Months,  till  amufing  himfelf  one  Day  to 
draw  on  a  Wall  with  Charcoal  thePi£hire  of  his  Patron, 
of  whom  he  had  his  Idea  full,  he  gained  Applaufes  for 
the  great  Liken efs  which  was  found  in  it.  This  foftned 
the  Heart  of  his  Patron,  who  after  he  had  made  him 
paint  fome  other  Pictures,  fet  him  at  Liberty.  From 
thence  Lippi  paffed  to  Naples , ,  where  lie  was  employ’d 
by  King  Alphonfus  \  but  the  Love  of  his  Country  made 
him  return  to  Florence  ;  where  he  worked  for  the  Duke 
Co  fin  0  of  Medic  is,  who  honoured  him  with  his  A  (left  ion. 
As  the  Love  lor  Women  diflurbed  him  from  his  Work, 
and  made  him  Jofe  a  great  deal  of  Time,  that  Duke  who 
was  impatient  to  lee  a  Picture  fin i llicd  which  he  had 
ordered  him,  had  him  confined  in  a  Room  to  oblige  him 
to  work,  and  where  he  had  him  provided  with  Pro- 
fufion,  of  all  he  could  want  or  wifh  for.  Lippi  at  the 
End  of  two  Days  cut  the  Sheets  of  his  Bed  into  Bands, 
by  which  Means  he  went  out  at  the  Window,  and  re¬ 
covered  his  Liberty. 

A  Citizen  of  Florence  having  defined  him  afterwards 
to  paint  the  Picture  of  the  l>  I  tiled  Virgin,  lor  a  Monafteiy 
where  he  had  a  very  beautiful  Daughter,  the  bather  and 
the  Nuns  agreed,  that  the  beautiful  Boarder  Ihoukl  ferve 
him  for  a  Model.  Lippi  finding  himfelf  alone  with  her 
debauched  her  by  his  Difcourfes,  and  the  Work  finifhed 
carried  her  off  with  her  Confcnt.  1  le  had  by  her  a  Son 
called  Philip,  like  him,  and  who  was  a  lib  a  Painter. 

Some  'l  ime  afrei  wards,  painting  in  a  Church  of  Spo- 
letto ,  he  fell  in  Love  with  a  Woman,  and  following  her 
clofe,  againft  the  Advice  ol  his  Friends,  the  Relations  of 
that  Woman  poi Toned  him  in  1488,  in  the  57th  Year  of 
his  Age.  The  Gteat  Duke  of  Fuficany  had  a  Monument 
of  Marble  eroded  to  him,  and  Angelas  Pojitianus  made 
his  Epitaph  in  Latin  V erics. 

Note,  That  all  the  preceding  Painters  had  not  the  Secret 


to  paint  in  Oil,  they  only  painted  in  Frefico  0r  ■ 
l temper  ;  and  for  this  laft  Sort  of  Paintin' the*  •  ' 
their  Colours  fometimes  with  Eecs  and  m.1Xe(^ 
with  Gum- Water  or  Size.  SS  ’  “d 

Antony  of  Messina,  thus  called  becaufe  bo> 
MeJJina ,  was  the  firft  Italian  who  painted  in  Oil  V  2t 
Affairs  having  called  him  to  Naples ,  he  faw  a  pjfr17* 
which  had  been  fent  lately  to  King  Alphonfus  from  IN 
ders:  He  was  furprized  at  the  Vivacity,  Strength  ^ 
Sofrncfs  of  the  Colours  of  that  Pidhire,  and  feeing  b 
Tides  that  they  could  be  cleanfcd  with  Water 
being  defaced  ;  he  quitted  all  his  other  Affairs  to'V 
to  Bruges  near  John  Fan-Eik,  who,  he  was  told,  WaSf?° 
Author  of  that  Work.  He  prefented  Van-Eik  witK  * 
great  Quantity  of  Italian  Defigns,  and  gained  fo  well  h\ 
Confidence  by  his  complaifant  Manners,  that  heCo  S 
municated  to  him  the  Secret  of  painting  in  Oil. 
was  fo  fen  fibly  obliged  by  it,  and  proved  fo  grateful  4/ 
he  ftaid  at  Bruges  while  John  Van  Eik  lived.  Buuftf 
that  Painter’s  Death  he  returned  into  his  Country,  fro!J 
whence  he  went  to  fettle  at  Venice ,  where  he  died  and 
where  I  have  feen  his  Epitaph  which  contains  W 
Praifes.  ,s 

Note,  That  Antony  Margarittone  had  among  his  other 
Difciples  one  Dominick,  to  whom  he  communicated  his 
Secret.  That  Dominick  was  called  to  Florence  for 
fome  Works,  where  he  found  Andrew  da  Cajlagno 
who  from  a  Plowman  was  become  a  Painter,  and  who 
having  feen  how  much  that  new  Manner  of  Painting 
was  valued,  employ’d  all  his  low  Cunning,  and  arti- 
ficious  Complaifance  to  gain  the  Friendlhip  of  Domi¬ 
nick*  and  become  thereby  M after  of  his  Secret.  In 
fa£t  he  fucceeded  in  it  *,  Dominick  loved  him,  difeo- 
vered  to  him  all  he  knew,  and  befides  gave  him  Part 
of  his  Employments.  But  Andrew's  Avarice  could 
not  be  fatisfied  with  all  thofe  Advantages ;  he  ima. 
gined  that  if  he  was  alone  all  Dominick's  Profit  would 
come  to  him,  and  without  confidering  that  he  had 
not  befides  the  fame  Capacity,  he  took  the  Kefolution 
to  difpatch  his  Benefactor.  He  went  for  that  Purpofc 
one  Evening  to  wait  for  him  at  the  Corner  of  a  Street, 
and  having  affaffinated  him,  he  returned  quickly  to  his 
Chamber,  as  if  he  had  not  been  out.  He  perpetrated 
that  enormous  Crime  fo  fecretly,  that  Dominick  not 
knowing  his  Murderer,  had  himfelf  carried  to  his 
Chamber,  to  receive  from  him  the  Succours  he  want¬ 
ed,  and  died  in  his  Arms.  That  Murder  had  been 
buried  with  Andrew*  if  himfelf  had  not  difeover’d  it  on 
his  Death- bed.  It  was  that  fame  Andrew,  who  for 
having  painted  againft  the  Palace  of  the  Podcfta,  the 
Execution  of  the  Confpirators  againft  the  Houle  ot 
Medicis ,  was  called  afterwards  Andrea  cle  Gl'mpiccaii, 

Note,  alfo.  That  at  the  fame  Time  worked  in  lids 
Vittore  Pizano ,  who  was  a  very  good  Workman  lor 
the  Coins  of  Medals.  Gentile  di  Fabriano,  whom 
Pope  Marlin  V.  employ’d  at  St.  John  o f  Lat (ran,  ar.d 
died  aged  So  Years.  Laurenzo  Cofia,  who  painted  at 
Bolcgna  and  Ferrara,  and  had  Dojfc  and  Hercules  ot 
Ferrara  for  Difciples.  Cofitir  RoJJelli,  who  painted  i/i 
the  Vatican  for  Sixtus  IV.  and  died  aged  63  fears  111 
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Dominick  Ghirlandai,  a  Florentine,  was  a  vfr/ 
good  Painter;  but  his  principal  Reputation  does  not  pro¬ 
ceed  fo  much  from  his  Work,  as  for  his  having  been  i  a* 
Her  of  the  great  Michel  Angelo.  He  died  in  i49.3» 

4-1  Years. 

A n n r e w  Vkrrochi o,  pai n ted  i n  a  rough 
and  his  Colours  were  not  very  well  dilpofed »  butL 
was  very  learned  in  the  Defign,  and  gracious  in  die 
of  the  Heads,  efpecially  of  Women.  He  had  delignn 
a  great  Quantity  of  them  with  his  Pen,  wh’uh  ic  uj^ 
very  well.  He  found  Means  to  mould  with  Phi  cr  1  ^ 
Juices  of  dead  Bodies  and  Jiving  Pcrfon  s,  in  ordei , t0  V‘l'r 
their  PiClurc.  1  Ic  was  not  (acisfied  with  the  Likcaes 
'Filings,  lie  wanted  befides  to  fathom  them,  «n ,  m  .J 
fometimes  for  that  Purpofc  mathematical  Expense  > 
As  he  undcrflood  Horfes  very  well,  and  knew  tic  . 
of  melting  and  calling  Metals,  the  Venetians  wow  ‘  1  . 
ufe  of  him  to  credfc  a  Bra fs  Equeftrian  Statue  to 
mew  of  Bcrgama,  to  whom  they  owed  the  goo  j 
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M  4  Arms:  He 'made  the  Model  thereof  in  Wax  i 
01,16  other  having  been  preferred  to  him  for  carting  the 
kuca,n  I  was  f0  provoked  at  it,  that  he  broke  ~L‘ 

Head  and  Legs  of  his  Model  and  fled  T1 
T  - ,  Kad  him  purfued  in  vain  ;  and  it  having  been  ru- 

red  abroad,  that  if  he  was  catch’d  he  would  lofe  his 
.  he  anfwercd  to  that  Menace,  that  if  they  were 
^  t  off  his  Head  it  would  be  impoflible  to  make  him 
toCl!  r.  whereas  he  could  very  well  make  to  the  Mo- 
f  his  Horfe  a  new  Head  finer  kill  than  the  firrt. 
Sfi°r  witty  Anfwer  made  his  Peace,  but  he  had  not  the 
PI  Cure  to  put  his  Horfe  in  Place;  for  having  over- 
f  him felf  in  melting  it,  he  catched  a  Pleurify  of 
h'rh  he  died  in  1488,  aged  56.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 

Perugino  were  his  Difciples. 

BerkaROIno  Pinturichio,  wanting  to  diftinguifh 
V'mldf  by  a  new  Manner  °f  Painting,  made  of  Relievo 
h  Architecture,  and  Ornaments  which  entered  the 
fmpofition  of  his  Pictures ;  which  is  a  Thing  contrary 
°the  Art  of  Painting ,  which  fuppofes  a  flat  Superficy  ; 
^ctefore  was  followed  by  no  body  in  that  new  Method. 
They  fliew  at  Sienna  in  the  Library  of  the  Dome,  as  a 
line  Thing,  the  Life  of  Pope  Pius  II.  which  he  has  paint* 
j  Raphael,  at  his  coming  out  of  his  Time  helped  him 
1  that  Work.  Pinturichio  painted  in  the  Vatican  fe- 
-era!  Things  for  Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexander  VI.  —  The 
Cauie  of  his  Death  is  curious  enough  to  be  known. 
Being  at  Sienna ,  the  Religious  of  St.  Francis ,  who  wanted 
to  have  a  Piece  of  Painting  of  his  Hand,  gave  him  a 
Room  to  work  more  commodioufly,  and  that  the  Place 
ihouki  not  be  embarafled  with  any  Thing  ufelefs  to  his 
An  they  took  out  ail  the  Goods,  except  an  old  Prcfs, 
which  feemed  too  heavy  to  be  removed.  Pinturichio, 
who  was  naturally  quick  and  impatient,  would  have  the 
yds  removed  immediately  •,  but  in  removing  it,  a  Piece 
of  it  fell  off,  in  which  there  were  five  hundred  Ducats  of 
Gold  hid.  This  furprized  fo  much  Pinturichio ,  and  he 
conceived  fo  fallible  a  Difplcafure  that  he  could  not  have 
that  Treafure,  that  he  died  foon  afterwards  of  it,  in  the 
Year  1513,  and  in  the  59th  of  his  Age. 

Andrew  Manx  eigne,  born  in  a  Village  near  Padua, 
was  in  his  Infancy  a  Shepherd,  but  it  having  been  per¬ 
ceived  that  in  ft  ead  of  taking  Care  of  them,  he  amufed 
himfelf to  defign  them  ;  he  was  given  to  a  Painter  called 
James  Square  tone,  who  found  him  fo  deferving  and  fo 
tradable,  that  he  adopted  him  for  his  Son  and  in  (United 
him  his  Heir.  The  Progrefs  he  made  in  a  lhort  Time 
i:i  the  Arc  of  Painting,  acquired  him  a  great  Reputation 
and  much  Work.  He  was  but  fevcntcen  Years  of  Age 
when  he  painted  the  Altar-piece  of  St.  Sophy  of  Padua , 
and  the  four  E'lvangcli Its.  James  Beilin  was  fo  charm’d 
with  that  Piece,  that  he  gave  Manteigne  his  Daughter  in 
Marriage.  Square i one  who  had  always  been  jealous  of 
Mff,  lurry  betides  that  his  adoptive  Son  had  contracted 
that  Alliance  without  having  confulced  him,  far  from 
continuing  his  Praifes,  and  his  Protection  to  the  Works 
ot  Manteigne,  dilcrcditcd  them  for  their  Drynds,  and  for 
hs  being  too  much  wedded  to  the  antique  Statues,  in- 
Head,  laid  he,  of  making  life  of  the  natural.  That  Re¬ 
proach  proved  advantageous  to  Manteigne ,  who  reform¬ 
ed  his  brattice,  without  ever  leaving  notwithflanding, 
die  laudable  Inclination  he  had  for  the  Antiques,  faying, 
*hat  it  was  to  thole  line  Things  he  owed  his  Advance¬ 
ment,  and  that  they  had  taken  him  all  at  once  from  the 
Poverty  of  the  natural.  It  is  true,  that  inftcad  of  adding 
t0  the  Tulle  of  the  Antique  the  Truth  and  Sofcnefs  of 
die  Natural,  he  contented  himfclf  with  mixing  fome 
Portraits  among  his  figures.  He  painted  tor  the  Duke 


of  Painting.  Pie  painted  feveral  Pieces  for  divers 
Places  of  Italy,  particularly  for  the  Duke  of  V rhino. 
The  great  Reputation  ot  Raphael  made  him  wifh  paffion- 
ately  to  fee  fome  of  his  Works  ;  but  as  he  was  coo  old 
to  undertake  a  Journey  to  Rome ,  he  contented  himfclf 
with  explaining  himfclf  by  Letters  on  that  Subject,  ro 
his  Friends,  who  informed  Raphael  of  it.  This  occa- 
fion’d  a  civil  Correfpondence  between  thofe  two  Painters; 
for  Raphael  had  heard  of  the  Merit  and  Capacity  of 
Francia.  Raphael  was  painting  then  that  famous  Piece 
of  St.  Cecilia  for  a  Church  of  Bologna  ;  when  it  was  done 
he  addrefled  it  to  Francia ,  and  defired  him,  by  a  Letter, 
to  place  it,  -and  to  be  pleafcd  to  correct  before,  the 
Faults  he  could  find  in  it.  Francia,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Letter,  was  tranfported  with  Joy,  and  took  the  Picture 
out  ot  the  Box  ;  he  admired  it,  and  was  fcnfibly  touch’d 
at  it ;  but  at  the  fame  Time  fo  much  difpirited  to  fee 
that  Work  fo  far  above  his,  that  he  fell  into  a  Melan¬ 
choly,  and  thence  into  a  Janguifhing  State  of  which  he 
died  fome  Time  afterwards,  viz.  in  the  Year  1518, 
aged  68  Years. 

Luca  Seignorelli,  of  Cor  tone,  was  Difciple  of 
Pietro  della  Francefca ,  and  imitated  fo  well  his  Manner 
of  Painting,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  the  Dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Works  of  both.  This  Luca  was  an 
excellent  Draughtfman ;  and  Michel  Angelo  valued  him 
fo  much,  that  he  made  no  Difficulty  to  borrow  for  his 
Piece  of  the  Judgment,  lomething  which  Luca  had 
painted  in  his,  with  much  Imagination  and  Capacity, 
l  ie  painted  at  Orvietto,  Lorctto,  Cortona,  and  Rome. 

His  Son  who  was  a  handfome  young  Man,  and  of 
whom  he  had  great  Expectations,  was  unfortunately  killed 
at  Cortona:  He  was  fcnfibly  affiidted  at  the  News  ;  but 
calling  his  Conftancy  to  his  Succour,  he  had  him  brought 
into  his  Laboratory,  and  without  fhedding  a  Tear,  he 
painted  him  to  preferve  his  Memory,  finding  no  Confo- 
lation  but  in  his  Art,  which  reftored  what  Death  had  ra- 
vifhed  from  him.  He  went  afterwards  to  Rome,  where 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.  had  called  him  ;  and  after  he  had  painted 
feveral  Subjects  of  the  Genefis  he  returned  to  his  Country, 
where  he  died  in  1521,  aged  82. 

Pietro  Cosimo,  thus  called  of  Cofimo  Pejfelli,  whofe 
Pupil  he  was,  had  a  very  great  Capacity  for  Painting , 
which  gained  him  a  great  Number  of  Difciples,  and 
among  others  Andrew  del  Sartc  and  Francis  of  Sangalle . 
He  loved  Solitude,  and  lived  in  a  very  extraordinary 
Manner  ;  the  great  Inclination  he  had  for  his  Art  making 
him  forget  eating  and  drinking.  He  was  fo  frighted  at 
the  Thunder,  that  a  long  while  after  it  was  over,  he  was 
found  in  fome  Corner  wrapped  up  in  his  Cloak.  He 
died  in  the  Year  1 52 1,  the  80th  Year  of  his  Age. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  was  of  a  noble  Family  of 
Tufcany,  a  very  honeft  Man,  and  very  handfome,  both 
of  Body  and  Mind.  Pie  had  fo  much  Talent  for  all  the 
Arcs,  that  he  knew  them  all  perfedtly,  and  pradtifed 
them  with  much  Exadtnefs.  That  great  Variety  of 
Knowledge  inftcad  of  weakening  that  he  had  for  Painting, 
ftrcngchncd  it  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  no  Painter  before 
him  approached  his  Capacity ;  and  all  thofe  after  him 
will  always  find  in  his  Works  an  inexhauftible  Source  of 
a  profound  Knowledge.  He  was  Difciple  with  Pietro 
Perttgin  of  Andrew  Vcrrochio,  which  could  give  him  Oc- 
cafion  to  awaken  his  Talents,  for  the  Maker  and  the 
Difciple  were  born  with  the  fame  Talents,  except  that 
of  Leonardo ,  was  of  greater  Extent.  He  painted  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  Rome  and  Milan,  and  a  great  Number  of  his 
Pictures  has  been  fpread  throughout  all  Europe .  He 


Portraits  among  his  Figures.  He  painted  for  the  Duke  painted  among  ocher  I  hings,  in  the  Refectory  of  the 
^hfontua  that  beautiful  Piece  of  the  Triumph  of  Julius  Dominicans  at  Milan,  a  Representation  of  our  Lord’s 
L/w,  engraven  in  Clare-obfcure  in  nine  Sheets,  and  Supper  of  an  exquifite  Beauty  ;  but  he  left  the  Chrill  im- 


mc[\  for  jes  Beauty  is  alfo  the  Triumph  of  Manteigne. 

Lpe  Innocent  VIII.  having  font  for  him  to  give  him 

01  k,  that  Duke  would  not  let  him  go  before  he  had 

nu^c  him  Kmglu  of  his  own  Order.  Manteigne  en- 

hi  1  nil* If  on  Tin  Places  levcral  Things  after  his 

!:  |ons>  anti  the  Italians  make  him  the  Inventor  of  en- 

&r,,Vln8  Hints  with  the  Graver.  1  le  died  at  Mantua  in 
J5i7,  aged  66. 

hiUNeisco  Francia,  of  Bolognia,  was  bom  with  fo 
l1'iny  line  Qualities  of  the  Mind  and  of  the  Body,  that 

the  F,( lean  and  Love  of  all  the  Great.  He 
vC,Unc  0,u-  the*  mofi  learned  of  his  Time  in  the  Arc 

VoL,  II, 


Supper  of  an  exquitite  Beauty  ;  but  he  left  the  Chrill  im¬ 
perfect,  becaufe  he  was  fearching  a  Model  proper  for  the 
Charadler,  when  the  Wars  obliged  him  to  quit  Milan. 
He  would  have  done  the  lame  Idling  of  Judas ,  but  the 
Prior  of  that  Convent,  in  the  Impatience  of  feeing  that 
Work  linilhed,  teazed  Leonardo  fo  much,  that  he  paint¬ 
ed  the  Head  of  that  Friar  for  that  of  Judas.  He  was 
continually  occupied  with  Reflections  on  his  Art,  and 
he  had  ncgledted  neither  Study  nor  Care  to  arrive  at  that 
Degree  of  Perfection  he  poflefled  it.  He  applied  himfclf 
efpecially  to  exp  refs  the  Pillions  of  the  Soul,  as  one  of  the 
Things  lie  thought  molt  nccefiary  to  his  Profellion,  and 
to  gam  the  Approbation  of  Men  of  Wit.  The  Duke  of 
y  H  Milan, 
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Milan  gave  him  the  Direction  of  an  Academy  of  Paint¬ 
ing  that  Prince  had  eftablifhed  in  his  Capital.  There  he 
wrote  the  Book  of  Painting ,  which  was  printed  at  Paris 
in  1651,  and  the  Figures  thereof  were  made  by  the 
Pou (Tin.  He  wrote  alfo  feveral  other  Things  which 
were  loft,  when  Milan  was  taken  by  Francis  I.  King  of 
France.  Leonardo  retired  to  Florence ,  where  he  painted 
the  Council-Chamber,  and  where  he  found  the  Reputation 
of  Michel  ylngelo  fo  well  eftablifhed,  that  it  occafion’d  a 
great  Emulation  between  them.  Leo?iardo  being  gone 
to  Rome  at  the  Eleftion  of  Leo  X.  he  met  again  Michel 
Angelo  there,  where  their  Jealoufy  increafmg  to  Excefs, 
Leonardo  pafled  into  France ,  where  he  was  extremely 
well  received.  He  maintain’d  by  his  Prefence  and  his 
Works  the  Reputation  he  had  already  acquired  in  that 
Kingdom  •,  and  King  Francis  1.  gave  him  all  poffible 
Marks  of  his  Love  and  Eftcem.  That  Prince  went  to 
vilit  him  in  his  laft  Malady,  and  Leonardo  fitting  up  in 
his  Bed  to  thank  his  Majcfty,  and  the  King  embracing 
him  to  make  him  lay  down,  that  Painter  expired  in  his 
Arms,  in  1 520,  aged  75  Years. 

Note,  That  the  Pictures  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ,  which  are 
feen  in  the  Cabinets  of  Princes,  and  of  the  Curious, 
contain  but  few  Figures,  and  a  great  Painter  fays,  that 
he  has  not  fecn  clear  enough  in  what  we  have  left  of 
his  grand  Compofitions  to  judge  of  the  Extent  of  his 
Genius.  But  what  Hiftorians  have  wrote  of  his  Works, 
which  arc  at  prefent  almoft  entirely  ruinated,  muft  per- 
Juadc  us  that  he  had  a  fruitful  Vein,  that  his  Motions 
were  quick,  his  Mind  folid,  and  adorned  with  much 
Knowledge  ;  therefore  that  his  Inventions  muft  have 
been  of  a  great  Beauty.  We  can  even  form  that  Judg¬ 
ment  of  it  on  the  Defigns  we  have  yet  of  his  Hand. 
Laflly,  what  remains  of  his  Productions  fuffices  to 
perfuadc  us  that  he  was  a  great  Painter. 

His  Deligns  are  of  a  great  Corre&nds,  and  of  a  great 
Taftc,  tho’  it  appears  to  have  been  formed  on  the  Na¬ 
tural  rather  than  on  the  Antique.  But  on  the  Natural  in 
the  lame  Manner  the  Antients  extracted  it  from  it,  t.  r. 
by  learned  Refcarches,  and  in  attributing  to  Nature, 
not  lb  much  its  ordinary  Productions,  as  the  Pcrledions 
it  is  capable  of. 

The  Exprcfiions  of  Leonardo  of  Vinci  are  very  lively 
and  fpiritual.  I  have  feen  a  Dcfign  ot  his  1  land  of 
that  famous  Ccnc  he  painted  at  Milan ,  and  oi  which 
there  is  fcarcc  any  Vcftige  left.  That  lX-fign  alone  is 
a  fufFicient  Proof,  to  ftiew  how  deeply  he  penetrated 
into  the  human  Heart ;  and  with  what  Vivacity,  Va¬ 
riety,  and  Exaftncls  lie  knew  to  reprefent  all  its  Mo¬ 
tions.  Bvit  rather  than  fpcak  of  it  in  my  own  Judg¬ 
ment,  it  is  more  a  propos  to  relate  here  that  of  Rubens 
on  the  Merit  of  fo  great  a  Man. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci ,  Jays  he,  would  always  begin  by 
examining  all  'Things  according  to  the  Rules  of  an  cxatl 
Theory,  and  made  afterwards  the  Application  thereof  on 
the  Natural  he  wanted  to  make  ufe  of.  He  always  ob- 
ferved  a  becoming  Decency,  and  avoided  all  Affectation. 
He  knew  hew  to  give  to  each  Object  the  mojl  lively,  the 
mo  ft  flgn  flea  live ,  and  the  moil  agreeable  Char  alter  pofji- 
llc  •,  and  carried  that  of  Majcfty  fo  far  as  to  render  it 
divine.  The  Order  and  Meafire  he  obferved  in  the  Ex- 
prcfjions  was  to  quicken  the  Imagination,  and  to  raife  it 
by  effential  Parts ,  rather  than  to  fill  it  with  Trifles, 
and  avoided  in  that,  being  either  prodigal  or  avaricious. 
He  took  fo  much  Care  to  avoid  the  Confufion  of  Ob¬ 
jects,  that  he  rather  chofe  to  leave  fomet hi ng  to  wijh  for 
in  his  Works,  than  to  fat  into  the  Eyes  by  a  ferupu- 
lous  lixallncfs :  Put  in  what  he  excelled  moil  was,  as 
already  obferved,  to  give  tu  the  Things  each  their  proper 
Char  alley,  and  which  dijl  i ng  ttijhed  them  from  one  another. 

He  begun  by  eon  [lilting  feveral  Sorts  efi  Rooks :  He 
had  cx trailed  from  than  an  Infinity  of  common  Places,  of 
which  he  had  made  a  Collet  lion.  Nothing  if  aped  him 
vhich  could  contribute  to  the  Expreffion  of  his  Subject, 
and  by  the  lire  of  his  Imagination,  as  well  as  by  the 
Solidity  0/  his  'Judgment,  he  reiifed  the  Things  divine  by 
the  human,  and  knew  how  to  give  Men  the  different 
Degrees  which  carried  them  to  the  Character  of  Heroes. 

1  he  jirjl  of  the  Examples  he  has  left  us  of  this  is, 
the  Piece  he  painted  at  Milan,  of  our  Lord's  Supper, 
where  he  has  reprefent cd  the  Ap  flics  in  the  Places  whiih 
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nations 


became  them,  and  our  Lord  in  the  moil  honourable  4  a 
Middle  of  them,  none  of  them  crowding  his  Nebj) 
or  being  placed  too  near  him .  HR  Attitude  if  l T"' 
and  his  Arms  are  in  d  free  and  eafy  Situation  f0  f*» 
more  Grandeur,  while  the  ApoJUes  appear  agitated  V 
Vehemency  of  their  Inquietude  •,  in  which  noiwitbfiJ/'^ 
there  appears  no  Weahnefs ,  nor  any  unbecoming 
Laflly,  by  a/. Effett  of  his  Speculations  he  arrheT' 
fuch  a  Degree  oj  PerfAion,  that  it  is  almoft  }ml0n-  ? 
to  J peak  of  him  as  he  deferves ,  much  more  in  \  • 
him.  mnc- 

Rubens  enlarges  afterwards  on  the  Decree  to  1  • 
Leonardo  da  Vinci ,  po defied  the  Anatomy,  jlc  ^  ^ 
an  Enumeration  of  all  the  Studies  and  Defio  1 
had  made,  and  which  Rubens  had  feen  amon^  1 
Curiofities  of  Pompe  Lconi  of  Arezzo.  Hc  ro  f. 

by  the  Anatomy  of  Horfes,  and  by  the  Obferv'1"11'' 
Leonard  had  made  on  the  Phifiognomy,  of  wind  R 
bens  had  Jikcwifc  feen  the  Defigns  ;  and  ends  bv  t 
Method  that  Painter  uled  in  meafurinp-  j„,  e 

Body.  _  S  ,nmunc 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  fomething  to  Rubai  ’ 
Words,  I  fay  that  he  has  not  fpokc  of  the  colourfu 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  becaufe  his  having  only  maJp 
his  Remarks  on  the  Things  which  could  be  ulefuj^ 

him,  and  having  found  nothing  good  in  the  colouring 
of  Leonardo  he  pafled  over  that  Part ;  for  jn  faft  ^ 

Carnations  of  Leonardo  are  moft  of  them  of  die  Qq 
lour  of  Lees,  the  Union  found  in  his  Painting 
takes  much  of  the  Violet,  and  that  Colour  is  even  pro' 
dominant  in  them  ;  which  proceeds,  in  my  Opini0n 
from  that  in  Leonardo's  Time,  the  Ufe  of  Paint  in? 

Oil,  was  not  yet  very  well  known,  and  that  the  Flo - 
rentines  have  commonly  neglected  that  Part. 

Pietro  Perocin,  born  at  Pcroufe ,  of  poor  Parents 
he  was  firft  Pupil  of  a  Painter  of  the  fame  City,  where 
he  learned  little  or  nothing,  and  who  uled  him  very 
ill.  I  lis  Poverty  made  him  lufter  with  Patience,  and 
the  Defire  of  getting  Jomething  to  extricate  hinifelfVrom 
his  Difficulties,  engaged  him  to  work  Night  and  Day, 
to  render  himielf  Mafter  of  the  Defign.  Asfoonashc 
thought  hc  was  capable  to  work  for  his  Subfiftence,  he 
went  to  Florence  in  queft  of  another  Mafter,  where  he 
found  Andrew  Verrochio,  and  whom  hc  chofe.  HcJoon 
became  a  good  Painter,  and  took  that  gracious  Manner 
for  the  Airs  of  the  Head,  which  was  pradifed  by  hr- 
roebio,  especially  for  the  Heads  of  Women.  He  has 
painted  a  great  Number  of  Pictures,  and  almolt  all  for 
Churches  and  Convents. 


Per  agin  was  very  avaricious,  and  as  he  was  likewife 
very  laborious,  hc  became  very  rich  at  Florence  and  at 
Rome,  where  he  painted  for  Sixtus  IV.  I  le  retired  to 
Pcroufe ,  where  he  painted  belidcs  a  great  Number  of 
Pictures,  aftifted  therein  by  Raphael,  and  his  other  Dif- 
ciplcs.  Hc  had  married  a  very  beautiful  Woman,  who 
Jcrvcd  him  lor  Model  for  his  Virgins.  Me  loved  her 
pafiionately,  but  loved  as  well  his  Money ;  for  every 
Time  hc  went  to  the  Country  Seat  he  had  bought  near 
Pcroufe,  he  always  carried  his  ftrong  Box  along  with 
him,  till  a  Sharper  having  took  Notice  of  it,  he  call'd 
him  on  the  Road  of  that  Trouble  ;  that  Lois  broke  the 
Heart  of  Perugia,  who  died  foon  alter,  viz.  in  1524, 
aged  78. 

Raphael  S  e nz r o,  born  at  Urbino  on  Good  Prikp  in 
the  Year  1483,  his  Father  was  but  a  very  inclillorcnt  Pain¬ 
ter  •,  and  his  Mafter  was  Pietro  Pcrugin.  1  lis  principal 
Works  are  at  Frcfco,  in  the  Halls  of  the  Vatican,  and  his 
Pictures  of  Eafel,  arc  diJ’per fed  in  divers  Places  of  Euro  ft. 
As  hc  had  an  excellent  Genius,  he  knew  that  tin*  Perfec¬ 
tion  of  Painting  was  not  limited  to  the  Capacity  of  Ptruflp 
and  to  fcarch  elfewhcrc  the  Means  of  advancing  himielf, 
he  went  firft  to  Sienna ,  where  his  Friend  PnUmkio, 
employ’d  him  to  make  the  Cartoons  for  the  Ikiintings  ot 
the  Library.  But  he  had  fcarcc  made  ibme  of  them,  hut 
on  the  Report  of  the  Works  which  Leonardo  da  hud,  mu 
Michel  Angelo  were  painting  at  Florence,  he  went  thither, 
to  render  him  fell'  more  perledl.  In  fad,  as  foon  as  nc 

had  confidrrcd  the  Manner  of  thole  two  great  11 
formed  the  Rclblution  to  change  that  hc  had  contiadci  at 
his  Mailer’s.  1  le  returned  to  Pcroufe,  where  he  ioutuU 
great  many  Ocea  lions  ol  cxereifing  his  Pencil} 
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Remembrance  of  the  Works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ,  he 
rnc  a  fecond  Time  to  Florence  ;  where  having  work’d 
for  feme  Time,  to  ftrcngthen  his  Manner,  he  proceeded 
L  Home,  where  Bramante  his  Kinfman,  who  had  pre¬ 
pared  the  Mind  of  the  Pope  on  the  Merit  of  Raphael , 
procured  him  the  Work  which  was  to  be  done  in  the 
Vatican.  Raphael  began  with  the  Piece  called  the  School 
J Athens',  then  he  proceeded  to  the  Difpute  of  the  BJef- 
L Sacrament  •,  and  afterwards  to  the  others  which  are 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  Signature.  The  Care  he  took  in 
them  are  incredible  *,  therefore  they  did  not  prove  un- 
tful,  for  the  Reputation  of  thofe  Works  carried  Ra~ 
wfs  Name  throughout  the  whole  World.  He  form¬ 
ed  the  Delicacy  of  his  Tafte  on  the  antique  Statues  and 
Bailb'Reiievo’s,  which  he  dertgned  a  long  Time,  with 
an  extreme  Application,  and  joined  to  that  Delicacy  a 
Greatnefs  of  Manner,  which  the  Sight  of  the  Chapel  of 
Michel  Angelo  infpired  him  with  all  at  once. 

'  Befides  the  Pains  Raphael  took  of  Defigning  after  the 
Sculptures,  he  kept  Painters  in  Italy,  and  in  Greece  to 
defign  all  the  antique  Works  they  could  difeover,  of 
which  he  made  Ufe  as  Occafion  ferved.  It  is  obferved, 
that  he  has  left  but  very  few  Works  imperfect,  and  that 
hefwilhed  extremely  his  Pictures,  though  very  quickly, 
pie  took  all  the  Care  polTible  to  reduce  them  to  fuch  a 
Slate  ol  Perfedtion,  that  he  fhould  have  notliing  to  re¬ 
proach  himfelf  with.  It  is  the  Reafon  why  we  fee  of 
him  a  Sketch  of  fmall  Parts,  viz.  Hands,  Feet,  and 
pieces  of  Drapery,  which  he  defigned  three  or  four 
Times  for  the  fame  Subjc£ ;  and  then  chofe  among  them 
ihofe  he  thought  the  beft. 

Though  he  was  very  laborious,  we  fee  very  few 
Paintings  of  his  own  Hand.  His  whole  Occupation  was 
to  Defign,  not  to  leave  idle  the  great  Number  of  Pupils 
who  have  executed  his  Defigns  in  fcveral  Places,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Lodges,  and  Apartments  of  the  Va¬ 
tican,  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Peace  ;  and  in 
the  Palace  G higi  •  except  the  GalaUa ,  and  a  finglc 
Angle  where  are  the  three  Goddeflcs,  which  he  has 
painted  himfelf. 

HisPaflion  for  Women  killed  him  in  the  Flower  of 
for  one  Day  having  exccffively  abandoned 
himfeit to  it,  he  was  furprized  with  a  violent  Fever;  and 
the PAyficians,  from  whom  having  concealed  the  Caufc 
of  his  Illnels,  having  treated  him  for  a  Pleurify,  excin- 
guifiicci  entirely  what  was  left  of  the  native  Warmth  in  a 
Body  already  exhanfted.  He  died  on  the  fame  Day  he 
was  born,  viz.  G ood- Friday,  of  the  Year  1526,  in  the 
$;tli  1  ear  ol  his  Age.  Cardinal  Bcmbo  wrote  his  Kpi- 
taph,  which  I  have  read  in  the  Church  of  the  Rotunda 
where  he  is  buried.  Pil  relate  here  ol  it  but  thefe  two 
V'crfcs,  which  are  marvellous. 

Ilk  hie  cfl  Raphael  timuit  quo  fofpitc  v'mei 
Rcruw  magna  Parens ,  &  morientc  niori. 

His  Difciples  were  Jules  the  Roman ,  John  Francis , 
caJlL’d  Jl  Fat  tore,  Peregrino  of  Modena ,  Perrin 
f  {Y“'  P°li  dove  of  Car av  age.  Mathurin ,  Bartholomco 
Hna  Cavallo ,  Timothy  d'a  Jrbino ,  Vincent  d'a 
m  b  mm' a  no,  John  d'Udine ,  and  others.  Some  Gcr- 
’jmfovc  alfo  been  his  Difciples:  As  Bernard  Van -Or- 
?  0  rttxelles ,  Michel  Cox  is  ol  Ma  lines,  and  others, 

™  being  returned  into  their  Country,  took  Care  of  the 
pennon  of  his  Defigns  for  Tapcflries.  Bdides  his 
he  had  a  great  Number  of  young  Students  and 
r  overs  of  Painting,  who  frequented  hisI  Joufe,  ;lmi  ac- 
1  jximcd  him  abroad.  Michel  xlngclo  having  met  him 
l  "  ' U1S  accompanied,  told  him,  in  parting  by 

nwhac  he  walked,  followed  like  a  School-Madcr ; 

the  u.e  an^vc‘r’H,  that  for  him  he  walked  alone  like 

^  ^lcrc  had  bccn  always  a  great  deal  of 

innll  r  J  thofe  two  great  Painters,  as  it  happens, 

^wmmonly,  between  Per  foils  of  the  fame  Profef- 

not  mnl,|tl0?inot  t>xccPta,>  when  their  Sentiments  arc 
b  uiecl  by  a  noble  and  becoming  Modefly. 

A °hah  IWt  >f'cr  finct;  t,lc  R^oration  o (Painting  in 

BalhJtV  !ias  acclu,Vt!  lo  much  Reputation  as 

Tlim ur  1 !  W  UIC  n  VcrY  Sublime  Gcqius,  and  hia 

liiul  mu!,5  WfIC  cxceHent.  Hia  Vein  was  fertile,  and 

derated  muc*'  n\ovo  luch  ^  *t  had  not  been  mo- 

V  Hie  great  Exadtnefs  wherewith  he  finillied 


ail  Things.  He  was  rich  in  his  Inventions.  It  appears 
that  he  had  very  nice  Principles  to  difpofe  ail  the 
1  hmgs 1  he  had  invented  ;  and  if  Jf.s  Figures  were  not 
grouped  of  Lights  and  Shadows,  they  were  by  their 
Adhon  difpofed,  in  fo  ingenious  a  Manner,  that  the 
Oroups  thereof  have  always  been  feen  with  Pleafinc. 
US  Attitudes  are  noble,  according  to  their  Conve- 

nienaes,  contrafted  without  Affectation,  exp velVive 
natural,  and  fhew  very  fine  Parts.  F 

r,Hy  Dclsn  is  very  cornea,  and  he  has  joined  in  it 
the  Correftnefs,  LJevation,  and  Elegance  of  the  An- 

2m!  the  Simplicity -of  Nature,  witliotit  affixing 
any  Manner.  He  has  (hewn  a  great  deal  of  Varitty 
in  his  F igures,  and  much  more  in  his  Airs  of  the 

S’  ,  hC  borro,";et5  from  Nature,  as  from  the 

Sta",  S'g.  ““"8  *“'•  “  «  «  sr.»d  C1..V 

His  Expreflions  are  juft,  fine,  fublime,  and  fharp  •, 

they  are  moderated  without  Infipidity,  and  lively  with- 

out  Exaggeration .  ’ 

His  Draperies  were,  in  his  Beginnings,  of  a  little 
Manner,  but  of  a  grand  Tafre,  at  the  End  and 
throughout  a  fine  Artifice.  The  Plaits  thereof  arc  in 
a  good  Order,  and  lhew  always  the  Naked  in' Flatter- 

Khe  Joinr6’  Wkh  DdiCaCy’  and  Particular1^  a' 

•  i  je  n°twithftanding,  be  reproached  with  hav- 

StfJintw'P% Sr,S  “’"If  :l'WayS  Wkh  t,le 

Stuff,  in  Subjeds  which  could  admit  a  Variety  of  them 
and  receive  more  Ornament  from  ic:  Ifpeak  in  the  hi’ 
#?*>I  s„bj^,  fc;  in  t,„  f,w„,  ; 

where  Divinities  are  introduced,  a  greater  Regard  mull 

e  had  to  the  Majeffy  of  the  PJaits,  than  to  the  Rich- 
nels  or  the  Stulls. 

As  Raphael  took  an  extreme  Care  to  defign  cor- 
1‘ectly,  and  was  jealous,  as  it  were,  of  his  Contours, 
he  has  marked  them  a  little  too  hard  ;  and  his  Pencil 
is  dry,  though  light  and  fmooch.  His  Landfltip  is 
neither  of  a  grand  T afte,  nor  of  a  Beatt-faire. 

His  local  Colours  are  neither  brilliant,  norchoaW 

they  arc  neither  very  true,  nor  very  fa! fe,  but  the 

Shadows  are  a  little  too  black.  He  had  never  a  very 

dean  Intelligence  of  the  Oair-obfcure,  though  he 

feems,  by  his  Jaft  Work,  that  he  had  fe  arched  it,  and 

endeavour  d  to  acquire  it  5  as  it  may  be  feen  in  the 

Tapeftr.cs  of  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles,  and  in  his 
1  iduie  of  the  Transfiguration. 

But  what  Raphael  wanted  on  the  Side  of  the  Co¬ 
louring,  is  fupplied  in  an  ample  Manner  by  a  Quan¬ 
tity  oi  other  excellent  Parts  he  was  Maftcr  of  He 
has  even  painted  fcveral  Pieces  where  the  Colours  and 

Lights  are  fo  well  placed,  that  they  could  be  com¬ 
pared  with  thofe  of  the  Titian. 

1  he  Pouffin  laid  Of  Raphael ,  that  he  was  an  Angel 
compared  with  the  modern  Painters,  and  an  Afs  com’ 
pared  with  the  Antique.  That  Judgment  cannot  be 
of  the  Thoughts,  the  Tafte,  the  Corrednefs  of 
the  Defign,  and  die  Expreflions.  The  Thoughts  of 
the  Annquc  arc  Ample,  fublime,  and  natural  s  thofe 
ot  Raphael  arc  fo  likewife.  The  Defign  of  the  An¬ 
tique  is  correct,  diverfified  according  to  the  Conve- 

venicnci.es,  and  of  a  grand  Tafte ;  that  of  Raphael  is 

fo  likewife:  The  Antique  arc  learned  and  precife  in 
the  Collocation  or  the  Mufclcs,  and  nice  in  their  Of¬ 
fices  ;  Raphael  was  not  ignorant  of  that  Parr.  We 
mull  confcfs,  notwithllanding,  that  thofe  who  have 
iludied  carefully  the  Anatomy,  with  Regard  to  Paint - 

ft  /  ^  ■  .  in  the  Antique  a  greater  Prccifion 

and  a  ftill  greater  Delicacy  in  the  Aflions  of  the  Muf- 
clcs,  than  is  feen,  I  do  not  fay  in  Raphael  only  but 
in  any  other  Painter  whatever.  ’ 

I  agree,  that  that  great  Regularity  and  Delicacy  in 

the  Aflion  of  the  Mufclcs,  regulate  the  Prccifion  of 
the  Contours  •,  but  I  do  not  fee  that  Raphael  has  enough 
deviated  from  it  to  repute  him  an  Aik  in  Compnrilbn 
of  the  Antique  It  is  true,  that  Raphael  has  formed 
the  Sublimity  of  his  Tafte  on  the  fine  Statues  (  that  they 
fhewed  him  the  right  Way,  and  he  followed  them 
blindly  at  full ;  but  perceiving  afterwards,  that  the- 
Kbad  of  Painting  was  difTercnt  from  that  of  t  he  Sculp¬ 
ture,  lie  retains  of  the  Loftons  of  this  but  what  was 
neeellary  for  his  Art,  and  deviated  from  it  jp  Proper- 
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tion  as  he  advanced  in  Age  and  in  Knowledge.  That 
Difference  is  fenfible  in  the  Pictures  he  has  painted 
at  different  Times,  the  laft  of  them  approaching 

nearer  the  Character  of  Nature. 

The  Poujfvt,  on  the  contrary,  as  well  as  Hannibal 
Carrache ,  quitted  what  they  had  of  that  Character, 
in  Proportion  as  they  applied  themfelves  more  to 
the  Antique.  They  could  follow  the  Example  of 
Raphael ,  do  the  one,  and  not  omit  the  other  \  for 
that  excellent  Man  did  not  only  retain  the  good  Tafte, 
the  Sublimity,  and  Beauty  of  the  Antique,  but  has 
feen  a  Thing  in  it,  which  neither  the  PouJJin ,  nor  the 
Car  ache  could  perceive,  viz.  the  Grace.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  that  Gift  from  Nature  in  fo  great  a  Plenitude, 
that  it  is  fpread  over  all  that  is  come  out  of  his  Pencil  •, 
and  no  Body  can  difpute  it  with  him,  except  it  be 
Corregio  •,  and  if  the  Grace  has  repaired  in  this  what 
he  wanted  on  the  Side  of  the  Regularity  of  the  De- 
fign,  Raphael  has  made  a  Ufe  of  it,  which  has  put  in 
a  fine  Eight,  the  profound  Knowledge  he  had  not 
only  in  that  Part,  but  likewife  in  all  the  other  which 
have  gained  him  the  Reputation  of  the  greateft  Painter 

in  the  World. 

Jules  the  Roman ,  was  the  beloved  Difciple  of  Ra¬ 
phael,  as  well  for  his  great  Capacity  in  Painting ,  as  for 
the  Conformity  of  Manners.  He  had  took  entirely  the 
Taffe  of  his  Mailer,  not  only  in  the  Execution  of  the 
Defigns  he  received  from  him,  but  likewife  in  what  he 
did  him  fell.  Raphael  treated  him  as  if  he  had  been 
his  Son,  and  inllituted  him  his  Heir,  together  with 
John  Francis  Penni ,  called  II  fatore.  After  Raphael's 
Death,  thofe  two  Painters  finifhed  feveral  Works,  which 
their  Mailer  had  left  imperfect.  Jules ,  was  not  only 
an  excellent  Painter,  but  underftood,  befides,  perfectly 
well  the  Architecture.  The  Cardinal  of  Medici  s,  after¬ 
wards  Clement  VII.  employed  him  to  build  the  Palace, 
called  at  prefent  the  Vignc  Madame  *,  and  after  he  had  di¬ 
rected  the  Architecture  thereof,  he  made  the  Paintings 
and  the  Ornaments. 

The  Death  of  Leo  X.  difconcerted  a  little  Jules  the 
Roman ,  by  the  Election  of  Adrian  VI.  w  ho  fe  Pontificate, 
which  luffed  but  one  Year,  had  expelled  the  Arts  from 
Rome ,  and  reduced  the  Learned  to  die  of  Mifery,  as  they 
do  at  prefent  in  moll  Parts  of  Europe,  if  it  had  lafled 
longer*,  but  Clement  VII.  who  fucceeded  him,  was  no 
fooner  elected,  but  he  employ’d  Jules  in  the  Hall  of 
Conjlantine,  where  the  Hiftory  of  that  Emperor  had 
been  began  by  Raphael,  who  had  made  all  the  Defigns 
thereof.  That  Work  ended,  Jules  the  Roman  applied 
himfelf  to  feveral  Pictures  for  Churches,  and  for  private 
Perlons.  He  began  then  to  change  his  Manner,  and  to 
give  into  the  Red,  and  Black  for  Colouring,  and  in  the 
Severe  for  the  Delign. 

Frederick  Gonzagua,  Marquifs  of  Mantua,  informed 
cf  the  Capacity  o  FJtilcs,  called  him  near  his  Per  fun  ;  his 
good  Foitune  conducted  him  thither  ;  for  having  made 
the  Defigns  of  twenty-live  very  obfccne  Prints,  which 
had  been  engraved  by  Mark  Antony,  and  to  which  the 
Jr c tin  had  made  fo  many  Sonnets,  he  had  been  fcvcrcly 
pun  idled,  if  lie  had  been  found  in  Rome  at  that  Time. 
The  Severity  wherewith  Mark  Antony  was  treated,  is  a 
Proof  thereof.  The  Engraver  was  imprifonetl,  where 
he  fuller’d  a  great  deal,  and  had  certainly  loll  his  Life, 
if  the  Creel  ic  of  the  Cardinal  of  Medic  is,  and  of  Raccio 

Bandinelli,  had  not  laved  him. 

Mean  while  Jules  worked  at  Mantua,  where  he  gave 
eternal  Marks  of  his  moll  profound  Knowledge  in  Archi¬ 
tecture  and  Painting.  He  built  there  the  Palace  of  the 
T,  and  render’d  the  City  of  Mantua  more  beautiful, 
ffrong,  and  whulefomc  ;  and  with  Regard  to  his  Works 
of  Painting,  it  may  be  laid,  that  it  is  at  Mantua,  lie 
gave  a  greater  Plight  to  his  Genius,  and  where  he  {hew¬ 
ed  him  lei  1  inch  as  he  was.  He  died  at  Mantua  in  15.)  6, 
aged  50,  to  tin*  great  Regret  of  the  Marquifs,  who 
Joved  him  as  his  Bi other.  1  le  left  a  Son  called  Raphael, 
and  a  Daughter  married  to  Her  cities  Malatejla. 

Among  his  Dilciples,  the  bi  ff  were  the  Primaticc, 
who  came  10  France,  and  a  Mantuan  called  Rinaldi, 
who  died  young. 

Note,  That  Jules  Roman,  was  the  firfl  and  bell  Difciple 
of  Raphael.  His  Imagination,  which  was  buried  ;u  ic 


were  in  the  Execution  of  the  Defigns  of  his  MafU 
while  he  remain  d  under  his  Difcipline,  took  1  1 

once  its  Flight,  when  he  found  himfelf  at  L'l  aC 
for  after  he  had  produced  feveral  Pitfures  onV 

Eafel,  and  painted  very  great  Works  in  theVarP 
on  the  Defigns  of  Raphael,  as  well  before  as  afr  ^ 
Death  of  that  illuftrious  Mailer,  he  changed  nr(-0  1 
his  Manner,  and  abandon’d  himfelf  to  the’lmnpn  M 
of  his  Genius  in  the  Works  he  painted 
It  was  no  longer  that  gracious  Vein,  nor  that  fofcfv! 
of  Imagination,  which  though  borrowed,  made  ^ 
doubt  if  fome  Pictures,  which  were  the  Vrodtift 
of  his  Pencil,  were  his  or  his  Mailer’s.  Beino-  ^ 

entirely  his  own  Mailer,  he  animated  his  Works  T! 
much  more  extraordinary  Ideas,  and  frill  morc  '  - 

five,  but  lefs  natural  than  thofe  of  Raphael.  1  Ls  In 
ventions  were  adorned  with  poetical  Produ&ions  anJ 
his  Difpofitions  little  common,  but  of  a  good  Take 

The  great  Prog relfes  he  had  made  in  the  Belles  La. 
ires,  proved  very  beneficial  to  him  in  his  Studies  of 
Painting  ;  for  in  defigning  the  antique  Sculptures,  he 
extracted  from  them  thofe  Marks  of  Erudition  we  fee 
in  his  Paintings. 

It  feems,  that  he  was  occupied  of  nothing,  but  of 
the  Sublimity  of  his  poeticalThoughts,  and  that  to 

execute  them  with  the  fame  Vivacity  he  had  conceiv’d 
them,  he  was  contented  with  a  Praftice  of  Defi^n  he 
had  chofen,  without  changing  either  his  Airs  of  the 
Heads,  or  his  Draperies.  It  is  even  vifibje  enough 
that  his  Colouring,  which  was  never  very  good,  be¬ 
came  thereby  ffill  more  neglected.  For  his  local 
Colours,  which  give  into  the  Brick  and  Black,  are  not 
lupported  by  any  Intelligence  of  the  Clair-obfcure. 
PI  is  lofty  Manner  of  Defigning,  and  his  terrible 
Exprcffions  are  fo  much  turn’d  into  an  Habir,  that 
his  Works  are  eafily  known.  That  Manner  is  very 
great,  it  is  true,  becaule  he  had  formed  it  on  the  an¬ 
tique  Bafs-Relievo’s,  which  he  had  fhudied  with  great 
Application  ;  but  thofe  fine  Things,  which  fuflicc 
alone  to  make  a  good  Sculptor,  want  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  Truths  of  Nature,  to  form  a  great 
Painter.  The  Draperies,  which  mod  commonly  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Majefly  of  the  Figures,  are  the  Shame 
of  his  *,  for  they  are  poor,  and  of  a  bad  Take. 

Very  little  Variety  is  feen  in  his  Airs  of  the  Head; 
that  found  in  his  Works  confifts  only  in  the  different 
Sorts  of  Objedts  he  has  filled  his  Compofitions  with, 
and  in  the  DrefTes  which  render  them  rich :  It  proceeds 
from  the  Univerfality  of  his  Genius  for  all  Kinds  of 
Painting  ;  for  he  has  painted  equally  well  the  Figures, 
the  Landfkips,  and  the  Animals  ;  fo  that  his  Works 
will  be  always,  in  what  they  contain,  the  Admiration 
of  all  the  Learned. 

John  Francis  Penni,  called  II  fat  tore,  bccaufe  lie 
was  confkler’d  as  Raphael's  Steward,  was  very  learned, 
particularly  in  the  Dcfign  ;  he  painted  feveral  Things  on 
the  Thoughts  of  Raphael,  which  pafs  for  the  Produc¬ 
tions  of  the  Pencil  of  that  excellent  Mailer,  efpecially  in 
the  Palace  Chigi ;  as  a  Connoifieur  may  very  well  fee, 
when  he  examines  them  with  Attention.  He  had  n  par 
ticular  Inclination  for  the  Landfkip  which  he  painted  very 

well,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  Buildings. 

After  his  Mailer’s  Death,  he  affociatcd  himfelf  with 
Jules  Roman,  and  Perrin  del  Vagua,  and  all  three  toge¬ 
ther  finilhed  what  Raphael  had  Icit  impeded,  as  well 0 ^ 
the  Hiffory  of  Conjlantine,  as  feveral  other  Works  oi  tie 
Palace  of  Bclvcdera.  But  they  parted  on  the  Occalion 
of  a  Copy  which  the  Pope  wanted  of  the  Piffurc  0 
the  Transfiguration,  becaule  that  Original  was  to  be  lent 
to  France.  II  fat  tore  went  to  Naples  in  View  oi  woruiig 
for  the  Marquifs  del  VaJU,  but  his  puny  Conjututioa 
would  not  permit  him  to  live  long  there ;  and  lie  |C 
in  1528,  being  then  only  40  Years  of  Age.  >  ,  , 

A  n  i)  r  p.  w  u  e  h  S  a  r  t  it  of  Florence,  learned  the 

Principles  of  the  Art  of  Painting,  from  Pff°  ^  j 
He  tiled  to  employ,  while  he  lived  with  that  1  ainter,  • 

Sundays  and  Holydays  in  Defigning  after  the  be  l  •*  _  ’ 
but  especially  alter  Leonardo  da  Find,  and  Flic  be  ^  a  ’ 
whereby  he  became  in  a  few  Years  a  very  gout  tl  . 
l  ie  found  his  Mailer  too  tedious  in  the  Execution 
Winks  and  lelt  him.  He  has  painted  a  gicat  i  , 
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[  MaAona*s.  The  Reputation  of  Andrew  increafing  he 
painted  for  feveral  PJaces ;  but  the  Piece  which  gained 
him  moft  Praifes,  and  which  is  one  of  the  beft  he  has 
(jone>  is  a  St.  Sebaftian ,  for  the  Church  of  St.  Gal . 

fle  came  into  France  at  the  Inftances  of  Francis  I. 
^rhere  he  made  fome  Pictures  *  and  though  lie  had  begun 
that  of  St.  Jerome  for  the  Queen,  and  obtain’d  the  King’s 
Leave  to  go  to  Florence ,  under  Pretence  of  fetching  his 
"Wife,  fronl  whorn  >  fa  id  he,  he  had  lately  received  a 
Letter  •,  inftead  of  returning  at  the  Time  appointed, 
he  fpent  his  own  Money,  and  that  the  King  had  given 
him  to  buy  Pictures.  At  Jaft  he  died  of  the  Plague  at 
Florence,  in  1530  *  and  in  the  40th  Year  of  his  Age,  a- 
bandoned  by  his  Wife  and  Friends.  He  left  feveral  Pu¬ 
pils,  among  whom  were  Giacomo  de  Ponturmo ,  Andrea 
Smzelhs  who  worked  in  France ,  Giacamo  Sandro , 
Francifco  Salviati ,  and  George  Vafari. 

Giacomo  de  Ponturmo,  born  in  Tufcany ,  had  fe- 
veral  Matters  in  the  Art  of  Painting,  for  he  was  firft: 
Difciple  of  Leonardo  de  Vinci ,  afterwards  of  Mariotto  sll - 
htrtinelli ,  then  of  Pietro  Cojtmo ,  and  Jaflly  of  Andrew  del 
forte.  He  acquired  a  great  Reputation  by  his  Pami¬ 
rs  at  Florence.  But  having  undertook  to  paint  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Laurence  of  the  Duke  of  Florence ,  and 
wanting,  in  that  Work,  which  Jafted  twelve  Years,  to 
appear  fuperior  to  all  others,  he  fhewed,  on  the  con¬ 
tra  ry,  that  he  was  become  inferior  to  himfelf.  He  was 
a  very  honeft  Man  and  very  humble.  But  what  was  ftill 
more  worthy  of  Admiration  in  him  is,  that  among  all 
his  other  good  Qualities,  he  could  never  bear  to  hear 
illfpoke  of  the  Abfent,  whofe  Part  he  always  took. 
Ali  his  Works  were  done  at  Florence ,  where  he  died  of 
Hydropfy,  in  1556,  aged  63. 

Poudoro  of  Car av agio,  born  in  the  Village  of  Cara- 
mpo,  in  the  Milanefe ,  came  to  Rome,  while  Leo  X.  was 
adding  fome  new  Edifices  to  the  Vatican,  and  as  he  did 
not  know  what  Occupation  to  follow  to  get  a  Liveli¬ 
hood,  he  turn’d  Labourer,  and  carried  the  Mortar  to  the 
Mafons  who  worked  at  thofe  Buildings.  He  followed 
that  laborious  Employment  till  he  was  eighteen  Years  of 
Age  (for  he  was  very  young  when  he  came  to  Rome.) 
Raphael  employ’d  then  at  the  fame  Place  feveral  young 
Painters  to  execute  his  Defigns.  Poly dor e,  who  carried 
often  the  Mortar  for  Plaiflering  their  Frefco,  was  moved 
at  the  Sight  of  the  Paintings,  and  follicited  by  his  Genius 
to  become  a  Painter.  He  took  at  firft  for  Model  the 
Works  of  John  of  Udine ,  and  the  Pleafure  he  had  to  fee 
that  Painter  work,  began  to  unfold  the  Talent  he  had 
for P omting  *  he  became  fo  civil  and  complaifant  near 
the  young  Painters,  that  he  contracted  aFriendfhip  with 
them,  and  having  acquainted  them  with  his  Defign,  they 
gave  him  Le  fib  ns  which  increafed  his  Courage.  He  foon 
made  lo  prodigious  a  Progrcls  in  the  Defign,  that  Ra - 
flml himlclf  was  furprized  at  it,  and  employed  him 
lo  die  times  afterwards  among  the  others.  But  he  foon 
diftingui fhed  him  fell  fo  much  from  the  reft,  that  as  he 
grcatefl  Share  in  the  Execution  of  the  Lodges 
d  Raphael,  he  had  likcwife  the  principal  Glory  thereof. 

1  he  Care  he  knew  his  Matter  had  taken  to  defign  after 
the  Antique  made  him  follow  the  fame  Road. 

He  has  painted  but  few  Pi 61  u res  on  the  Eafel ,  and  al- 
m°ft  aN  his  Works  are  in  Frcfco,  and  of  the  fame  Co- 
'our>  in  Imitation  of  the  Bafs- Relievo's, 
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Polidore  con  traded  at  firft  a  ftridt  Friendfhip  with  Ma- 


mrm  of  Florence,  and  the  Conformity  of  their  Genius, 
wide  them  Companions  of  Stiuly  anil  Employments  * 
v  UQj}  hdlcd  till  Matbnrin* s  Death,  which  happened  in 
!£  j*  a^cr  he  and  Mat  burin  had  filled  Rome  with  their 
1  :llKi  lie  thought  of  enjoying  peaceably  the  Fruit 
0  his  Labours,  Rome  was  bdieged  by  the  Spaniards,  in 
lr'2h  and  the  Learned  forced  to  fink  under  theMisfor- 
iints  of  the  War,  or  to  lly.  Polidore  went  to  Naples, 
itrc:  he  was  obliged  to  work  with  indifferent  Painters, 
J™f^,nK/flny  Occafion  to  make  himfelf  known, 
rim"311  i*  # -  C  N()bi I i ty  of  the  Country  were  then  more  cu- 
ii  ls.c.  *inc  I  than  of  Painting.  Therefore  find- 
.J  V*11!  ^  w’c^wul:  Employment,  and  obliged  to  fpend 
i,  *u  >c  ^  80t  flt  Rowe  he  patted  into  Sicily  *  and  as 
as  S0(,c-i  an  Architect,  as  a  Painter,  thofe  of 

Whirl!* i^aVC  *lim  ^1C  Dircdion  of  the  triumphal  Arches, 
turn  r *  ^  to  Hie  Emperor  Charles  V.  nr  his  Re- 

nom  lus  Expedition  o i' funis.  That  Woik  Imillied, 


Polidore  finding  no  more  Employment  at  Meffina,  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  Sublimity  of  his  Genius,  and  being  only 
detained  there  by  the  Carefies  of  a  Woman  he  loved* 
he  took  the  Refolution  to  return  to  Rome,  but  as 'he  was 
at  the  Eve  of  his  Departure,  his  Footman,  who  had 
watched  a  long  Time  for  an  Opportunity  to  rob  him* 
having  afiociated  himfelf  with  other  Ruffians,  lurprized 
him  in  his  Bed,  ftrangled  him,  and  (tabbed  him  feveral 
Limes  with  Ponyards.  After  they  had  committed  that 
horrible  Murder,  they  carried  Polidore ’s  Body  to  the 
Door  of  his  Miftrefs,  to  make  People  believe,  that  fome 
Rival  had  killed  him  in  that  Houle  5  but  God  permitted 
that  the  Crime  was  difeover’d.  The  Affaffins  being 
fled,  no  Body  thought  of  any  Thing  elfe  but  of  pitying 
the  unhappy  Lace  of  Polidore,  when  his  Servant  affedting 
to  lament  it,  iikewife,  in  the  Prefence  of  a  Count,  his 
deccafed  Matter’s  Friend,  did  it  in  fo  aukward  a  Man¬ 
ner,  that  the  Count  perceiving  it,  had  him  arrefted. 
The  Servant  defended  himfelf  fo  very  ill,  that  he  was  ap^ 
plyed  to  the  Queftion,  where  having  confeffed  all,  he 
was  condemn’d  to  be  drawn  and  quarter’d.  Polidore  was 
extremely  regretted  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Meffina *  who 

buried  him  in  a  very  handfome  Manner  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  in  1543. 

Note,  That  in  the  Avidity  Polidore  had  to  learn,  he 
thought  he  could  do  no  better  than  to  follow  the  Steps 
of  his  Matter ;  and  knowing  that  Raphael  had  formed 
his  Tafte  of  Defign  on  the  antique  Sculptures,  he 
made  it  his  principal  Study,  and  the  chief  Occupa¬ 
tion  of  his  Life  was  to  imitate  them.  We  fee  yet 
fome  very  beautiful  Remains  of  it,  on  the  Fafcade  of 
feveral  Houfes  at  Rome,  on  which  he  has  painted  Baft- 
Relievo’s  of  his  own  Invention. 

His  Genius,  which  was  extremely  quick  and  fertile, 

and  the  Studies  he  had  made  on  the  Bafs-Relievo’s, 

prompted  him  to  reprefent  Battles,  Sacrifices,  antique 

Vafes,  Trophies,  and  Ornaments,  compofed  of  what 

Antiquity  has  left  us  the  moft  remarkable  in  that 
Matter. 

.  But  what’s  more  furprifing  is,  that  notwithftanding 
his  extreme  Application  to  the  antique  Sculptures,  he 
had  known  theNcceflity  of  the  Ciair-obfcure  in  Paint - 
mg,  and  was- the  only  one  of  the  Roman  School,  who 
has  formed  Principles  thereof,  and  pra&ifed  them; 
In  fad,  the  great  Mattes  of  Light  and  Shadow,  he 
has  obferved,  fhew  very  well  that  he  was  perfuaded* 
that  the  Eyes  wanted  that  Repofe  to  enjoy  Pidures 
more  at  Eale.  It  is  in  View  of  that  Principle,  that  ill 
the  Friezes  he  has  painted  black  and  white,  he  has  ga¬ 
thered  the  Objeds  whereof  he  has  compofed  his 
Groups  with  fo  much  Intelligence,  that  it  is  not  pof- 
fible  to  fee  finer  any  where  elfe. 

The  Love  he  had  for  the  Antique,  has  not  hinder’d 
hini  from  ftudying  the  Natural,  and  his  Taft:  of 
Defign,  which  is  very  great  and  very  corred,  is  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  both.  He  had  an  caiy  and  excellent  Pradicc 
thereof,  and  his  Airs  of  the  Head  are  lofty,  noble,  and 
exp  re  (live.  His  Thoughts  are  fublime  ;  his  Dilpofi- 
fitions  full  of  Attitudes  very  well  chofen,  his  Drape¬ 
ries  well  thrown,  and  he  painted  the  Landfkip  of  a 
good^  Tafte.  His  Pencil  is  light  and  foft.  After  Ra¬ 
phael's  Death,  who  employ’d  him  in  the  great  Works 
of  the  Vatican,  he  has  feldoni  colour’d,  applying  him¬ 
felf  wholly  to  paint  in  Frefco  of  Clair-obicure. 

The  Genius  of  Polidore  has  a  great  Report  to  that 
of  Jules  Rowan  ;  their  Conceptions  were  quick,  and 
formed  on  the  Tafte  of  the  Antique*  their  Defign 
great  and  fevcrc,  and  the  Way  they  followed  new  and 
extraordinary :  The  Difference  between  them  is,  that 
Jules  Roman ,  animated  his  poetical  Conceptions  by 
the  fingle  Impctuofuy  of  his  Vein*  and  that  Polidore 
made  a  particular  Ule  of  the  Contrulle,  as  the  moll 
powerful  Means  to  give  a  Soul  and  Motion  to  his 
Works.  It  appears,  befides,  that  the  Genius  of  Po* 
Udor c,  was  more  natural,  pure,  and  better  regulated 
,  than  that  of  Jules  Roman. 

Master  Roux,  bom  at  Florence,  had  no  Matter  in 
Painting,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  Works  of  Michel 
Angelo ^  and  wanted  to  invent  a  Manner  peculiar  to  him- 
fell  *  his  Genius  was  fertile,  and  his  Manner  of  cleligning 
a  little  favage,  though  learned.  He  worked  much  at 

9  *  Rome , 
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Rome ,  and  at  Peroufe  in  Raphael's  Time.  The  Misfor¬ 
tunes  which  agitated  his  Life,  gave  him  Occafion  to 
come  into  France.  Where  Francis  I.  gave  him  a  Pen- 
lion,  and  the  Direction  of  the  Works  carrying  on  then 
at  Fontainbleau  *,  his  Ma jetty  gave  him  likewife  a  Pre¬ 
bend  of  the  St.  Chapel:  So  that  the  King’s  Affc&ion  and 
his  own  Merit  acquired  him  a  great  Reputation.  One 
sn ay  judge  of  his  Capacity  by  the  great  Gallery  of  Fon¬ 
tainbleau ,  which  is  of  his  Hand. 

Mafter  Roux  was  a  handfome  Man,  and  had  culti¬ 
vated  his  Mind  by  feveral  Knowledges  :  But  he  tarniftied 
all  his  good  Qualities  by  the  fhamefui  Death  he  pro¬ 
cured  to  himfelf  j  for  having  caus’d  Franctfco  Pellegrino 
his  intimate  Friend  to  be  arretted,  under  Sufpicion  that 
he  had  robbed  him  of  a  confiderable  Sum,  he  fued 
him  ;  and  the  Judges,  after  he  had  been  applied  to  the 
Quettion,  declared  him  innocent.  Pellegrino  thus  fet  at 
Liberty,  publilhed  a  Libel  againft  Majler  Roux ,  who 
thinking  that  he  could  never  appear  with  Honour  after¬ 
wards,  fent  to  Melun  for  Poifon,  under  Pretence  that  it 
was  to  make  Varnifh,  and  took  it  at  Fontainbleau ,  of 
which  he  died,  in  1541. 

Francisco  Mazzoli,  called  the  Parmesan,  born 
at  Parma  in  1 504  •,  learned  painting  of  his  two  Coufins, 
and  made  very  great  Progrelfes  therein,  by  the  Facility 
and  Vivacity  of  his  natural  Genius.  He  was  invited  to 
Rome  by  the  Reputation  of  Raphael ,  and  Michel  Angelo , 
while  he  was  yet  but  twenty  Years  of  Age  ;  where  he 
ftudied  after  the  good  Things,  and  particularly  after 
Raphael .  He  painted  feveral  Pieces,  which  gained  him 
a  Reputation,  and  the  Affcdtion  of  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
He  worked  with  fo  much  Application,  that  the  fame 
Day  the  Spaniards  entered  Rome ,  and  plundered  it,  the 
Soldiers  found  the  Parmefan  at  work  with  the  fame 
Tranquility  Protogcncs  did  while  Rhodes  was  befieged. 
That  Security  furprized  the  firft  Spaniards  who  enter’d 
his  Houfe  •,  and  the  Beauty  of  his  Paintings  touched  them 
in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  they  retired  without  doing  him 
any  Harm  :  But  others  came  who  took  all  he  had.  He 
returned  to  his  Country,  and  patting  through  Bologna , 
found  a  great  deal  of  Work,  which  flopped  him  there 
for  a  confiderable  Time.  Afterwards  he  proceeded  to 
Parma.  He  plaid  very  well  on  the  Lute,  and  gave  it 
often  more  Time  than  to  his  Painting.  What  he  can  be 
reafonably  reproached  with  is,  of  having  abandoned  him- 
felf  in  fuch  a  Manner  to  Chymittry,  that  he  negleded 
not  only  Painting ,  but  likewife  the  Care  of  his  own 
Perfon,  and  became  almoft  wild.  He  has  engraved  on 
Wood  of  Clair-obfcurc  fome  of  his  Defigns,  and  feveral 
in  Aqua-forcis,  having  been  the  firft  who  ufed  that  Kind 
of  Engraving,  at  leaft  in  Italy.  He  kept  in  his  Houle 
an  Engraver,  called  Antonio  Frentano ,  who  robbed 
him  at  Bologna  of  all  his  Plates  and  Defigns  and  though 
he  recovered  the  greateft  Part  of  them,  that  Thing 
reduced  the  Parmefan  almoft  to  Defpair.  At  laft  hav¬ 
ing  obttinately  purfued  his  Chymiftry,  he  loft  his  Time, 
Money,  and  his  Health,  and  died  in  a  miferable  Condi¬ 
tion  of  a  Diarrhrca,  accompanied  with  a  Fever,  in  1540, 
being  yet  but  36  Years  of  Age. 

Note,  That  the  Genius  of  the  Parmefan  was  entirely 
turned  on  the  Side  of  the  Gentle  and  Graceful  •,  and 
though  he  imagined  with  Facility,  he  minded  not  lb 
much  to  fill  his  Compofition  with  becoming  Objects, 
as  to  dettgn  his  Figures  with  a  graceful  Air,  and  to 
give  them  Altitudes  which  could  fhew  line  Parts  and 
give  them  Life  and  Adion.  But  as  his  Genius  was 
not  of  a  great  Extent,  the  Attention  he  gave  to  his 
Figures  in  particular  dimini  Hied  much  that  he  owed 
to  the  F.xprcttion  of  his  Figures  in  general.  l  lis 
Thoughts  be  Tides  were  pretty  common,  and  we  don’t 
fee  that  he  has  penetrated  very  far  into  Man’s  Heart, 
nor  enter’d  the  Pallions  of  the  Soul ;  but  though  the 
Grace luincfs  which  is  in  his  Works,  be,  as  ii  were, 
but  fupcrficial,  he  lias  notwithllanding  found  the  Se¬ 
cret  to  Hatter  the  Eyes  with  many  Charms.  He  in¬ 
vented  cattily,  and  gave  much  Grace  to  his  Attitudes, 
as  well  as  to  his  i  leads  •,  and  one  can  judge  by  his 
Works,  that  lie  rather  cholc  to  pleafe,  than  lie  was 
occupied  with  the  true  Exprettion  of  his  Subject.  He 
feldom  con  fill  ted  Nature  which  is  the  Mother  of  the 

Diveifity,  or  he  reduced  it  to  the  Habit  he  hud  con- 
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traded,  graceful  it  is  true,  but  which  fell  into  what’ 
called  Manner.  A  Painter  that  confiders  Nature  C  3 
an  Object,  mutt  confider  it  in  the  Variety  as  in  ^ 
Number  of  its  Effeds  ;  and  if  a  Painter  be'  forgiven  ' ^ 
Reiteration  in  the  fame  Work,  it  muft  be  only  wid 
Regard  to  his  Defigns,  for  which  he  is  not  oblirrec]  t  * 
confult  Nature  fo  exadJy,  nor  take  the  fame&Car° 
which  are  expeded  for  the  Pidures.  I  know  belide^ 
that  whatever  Studies  Painters  make  after  Natur^ 
their  particular  Tafte  determines  them  always  to  certaf* 
Choices  which  call  them  back,  and  into  which  th/! 
infenfibly  fall.  The  Parmefan  has  certainly  often 
reiterated  the  fame  Airs,  and  the  fame  Proportions- 
But  his  Choice  is  fo  fine,  that  what  has  pleafed  once  in 
his  Works,  pleafes  befides  every  where  it  is  found. 

His  Tafte  of  Defign  is  fweet,  and  learned,  but 

ideal  and  Manner- wife.  He  affeded  to  make5  the 
Extremities  of  the  Members  delicate  and  lean.  HIS 
Attitudes  are  noble,  lively,  and  agreeably  contrafted 
His  Airs  of  the  Head  graceful,  rather  than  of  a  grand 
Tafte  ;  his  Exprettions  general,  and  without  Cha- 
rader,  his  Draperies  light  and  well  contrafted  j  they 
are,  ’tis  true,  of  the  fame  Stuff,  and  the  Pleats 
thereof  much  undecided :  But  as  they  are  in  fmal[ 

Number,  they  give  a  Tafte  of  Greatnefs  to  the  Parts 
they  cover.  He  has  often  made  fome  flying,  which 
give  a  great  deal  of  Motion  to  his  Figures,  but  the 
Caufe  thereof  is  not  always  very  juft. 

Notwithftanding  the  Vivacity  of  his  Genius  and 
the  Facility  of  his  Pencil,  he  has  made  but  few  Pic¬ 
tures,  having  employ’d  rnoft  of  his  Time  in  deflo-nino- 
and  in  engraving  Plates.  The  little  I  have  feen  of 
liis  Painting  gives  me  an  Idea  of  a  pretty  good  Clair- 
obfeure  ;  but  his  local  Colours  are  very  common,  and 
very  little  rcfearched.  It  is  the  Parmefan ,  who  firft 
found  the  Secret,  by  means  of  two  Copper  Plates  to 
print  on  a  Paper  of  half-teint  the  White  and  Black, 
and  give  thereby  a  greater  Roundnefs  to  the  Prints ; 
but  he  did  not  continue  the  Ufe  of  that  Invention, 
which  wants  too  much  Care. 

Perin  del  Vac  a,  born  in  Tufcanyy  where  he  was 
brought  up  in  great  Poverty,  was  but  two  Months  old 
when  his  Mother  died.  His  Father  was  a  Soldier,  and 
a  Goat  his  Nurfc.  Being  come  young  to  Florence,  lie 
was  put  to  a  Grocer,  where  he  was  employ’d  to  carry 
to  Painters  the  Colours  and  Pencils  they  wanted.  He 
took  Occafion  from  thence  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  De¬ 
fign,  and  in  a  ttiort  Time  became  the  molt  learned  of 
all  the  young  Painters  of  Florence.  An  indifferent  Painter 
called  Vagay  going  to  Rome ,  carried  him  along  with 
him,  whence  he  was  always  called  del  Faga,  for  his 
Name  was  Buonacafi.  At  Rome  Jic  worked  half  the 
Week  for  Painters,  and  employ’d  the  other  half  with 
the  Sundays  and  Holidays  in  designing  for  his  own  Study. 
He  made  a  Mixture  of  all  the  good  Things  fometimes 
he  was  found  among  Ruins,  in  queft  of  antique  Orna- 
merits,  or  defigning  Baffo- Relievo’s.  Sometimes  in  the 
Chapel  of  Michel  yhigclo ,  and  fometimes  in  the  Apart¬ 
ments  of  the  Vatican  ;  applying  himfelf  at  the  fame 
Time  to  the  Anatomy,  and  other  Studies  ncccflary  to 
form  a  great  Painter.  The  Fruits  of  that  Condu£t  made 
him  foon  acquainted  with  the  Learned,  fo  that  Raphael 
took  him  with  John  of  UdinS  to  help  him  in  the  Execu¬ 
tion  of  his  Defigns. 

Of  all  thole  that  worked  in  his  Time,  none  has  fo 
well  underftood  the  Ornaments,  nor  gave  into  Raphael  s 
Tafte,  with  more  Security,  Grace,  and  Boklnels ;  ns 
one  may  judge  among  other  Things,  by  the  Paintings 
of  the  Lodges  he  has  executed,  viz.  the  Paflagc  0* ' []C 
River  Jordan ,  the  Battle  where  Jofbua  ftopt  the  un, 
the  Nativity,  the  Baptifm,  and  the  laft  Supper  of  our 
Lord.  The  Afledtion  Raphael  had  for  him 
him  other  confiderable  Works  in  the  Vatican.  out  t^ 
Plague  made  him  quit  Rome  and  go  to  Ilorcnce ,  w  ^ 
after  he  had  painted  fome  Pieces,  the  Plague  being  cea 
lie  returned  to  Rome.  Raphael  being  dead  he  al  °al  f 
himfelf  with  Jules  Roman  >  and  Francifco  del 
the  Works  which  remained  unlinilhed  in  the  a  •  » 
and  to  cement  their  Ericndttiip  he  married  at  t  ie  > 

'Lime  Francifco' s  Sifter,  in  1  525,  but  in  \p-'j  tllC‘ v;|S 
of  RowCy  by  the  Spaniards ,  parted  them. 
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■?nd  ranfomed  at  a  high  Rate.  He  went  to  Genoa, 
u  n  he  painted  the  Palace  which  the  Prince  Doria 
fTtrelv  built.  From  thence  he  paffed  to  Pifa ,  to 
r3  le  there  at  his  Wife’s  In  treaties  ;  but  after  he  had 
kltf  rome  Works  there  he  returned  to  Genoa ,  where  he 
hed  again  for  the  fame  Prince  Doria.  Afterwards  he 
wor  aaatn  to  Pifa,  and  from  thence  to  Rome ,  where 
^cr?e  paui  HI.  and  the  Cardinal  Farnefe  gave  him  fo 
ch  Work,  that  he  was  obliged  to  intruft  others  with 
the  Execution  thereof,  contenting  himfelf  with  making 

the  DefJons’ 

1  hi  the  fame  Time  the  Pope  fent  for  Titian  to  Ro?ne,  of 
hich  Perrin  conceived  fo  much  Jealoufy,  that  he  put  all 
•V  Ufe  to  make  him  return  foon  to  Venice ,  in  which  he 
r  receded  ;  the  great  Number  of  Perrin's  Works,  and  the 
Vivacity  wherewith  he  worked  them  exhaufted  his  Spi- 
.  the  Flower  of  his  Age,  fo  that  at  forty-two  Years 
l  fpentmoft  of  his  Time  in  vifiting  his  Friends,  when 
an  Apoplexy  carried  him  off,  in  1547,  the  47th  Year 

of  his  Age. 

That  Raphael's  Difciples  none  has  preferved 
longer  the  Character  of  his  Mailer  than  Perrin  del 
I  mean  the  outward  Character,  and,  as  it  is 
0t  the  Manner  of  defigning.  For  he  was  very  far 
from  thinking  with  the  fame  Delicacy  ;  he  had  a  par- 
tioihr  Genius  for  the  Decoration  of  Places  according 
to  their  Ufe.  His  Inventions  in  that  Kind  of  Paint¬ 
ing  are  very  ingenious ;  there  is  every  where  Order 
and  Grace ;  and  the  Difpofitions  which  are  bur  indif¬ 
ferent  in  his  Pictures,  are  marvellous  in  his  Ornaments. 
He  has  compofed  them  of  great,  little,  and  middle 
Parts,  placed  with  fo  much  Intelligence,  that  they  fet 
off  one  another  by  the  Comparifon  and  Concrafte :  The 
Figures  he  has  introduced  into  them  are  difpofed  and 
(kfigned  in  the  Tafte  of  Raphael  and  if  Raphael 
gave  him  in  his  Beginnings  as  he  did  to  John  of  Udine, 
flight  Sketches  of  Ornaments,  he  has  executed  them 
in  a  marvellous  Detail;  and  by  the  Habit  he  has  con¬ 
tracted,  and  the  Vivacity  of  his  Genius,  has  acquired 
in  that  Kind  an  univerfal  Reputation.  The  Tapellries 
of  the  feven  Planets  in  feven  Pieces,  of  which  Perrin 
made  the  Defigns  for  Diana  of  Poitiers ,  is  a  fuflkient 
Proof  of  what  I  have  faid  of  him. 

John  of  Udine,  thus  called  from  the  City  Udine, 
in  Friulli,  where  he  was  born,  in  1494  ;  went  very 
young  to  Venice,  and  having  an  Inclination  for  Painting , 
he  put  himfelf  under  the  Difcipline  of  Giorgion ,  where  he 
palled  fomc  Years.  From  thence  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
Ml  bazar  Caftilioni ,  Secretary  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua , 
gave  him  to  Raphael.  John  of  Udine  painted  very  well 
tfic  Figures  •,  but  as  he  had  applied  himfelf  more  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  Study  of  Animals,  and  efpecially  of  Birds, 
that  he  had  lludied  befides,  with  Care,  the  antique  Orna¬ 
ments,  and  delighted  in  painting  after  Nature  unani- 
mated  Objc&s,  which  ferves  for  the  Drcifes  and  Deco- 
rationsof  the  Works ;  all  thofe  Tilings  were  more  cafy 
10  ton,  and  more  advantageous  to  acquire  a  Reputa¬ 
tion;  Wherefore  Raphael  employed  him  in  the  Execu¬ 
tion  of  the  Ornaments  which  entered  the  Compofition 
of  his  Pid vires,  or  accompanied  them.  He  made  alio 
the  Ornaments  of  Stucco,  which  he  underllood  very 
"dl,  the  whole  on  the  Defigns  of  Raphael,  or  at  leal!' 
his  Sketches.  The  Inllruments  of  Mufick,  in  the 
urc  of  St.  Cecilia,  at  Bologna,  are  of  John  of  Udine's 
well  as  all  the  Ornaments  of  the  Lodges,  and 
[  ofe  of  the  V igne  Madame.  To  him  we  are  indebted 
or  the  Hello  ration  of  the  Stucco,  and  of  the  Manner  of 
employing  it :  I-Jc  found  the  true  Materials  the  An- 
icnts  uft*d  in  that  Kind  of  Work,  which  is  Lime  and 
tot -of Marble.  John  of  Udine  had  always  expected 
Ktward  from  Pope  Leo  X.  but  finding  himfelf 
p. r,,M  bV  that  Pontiff's  Death,  he  took  a  Diflike  for 

fluT^r  aiU^  ,ct”cc*  t0  Udine.  Sometimes  after  he  had 
“js  fholefiion,  which  was  in  1450,  he  returned 
M » ,?  a  Motive  °f  Devotion  ;  and  though  he  had 
liimfdf  in  the  Habit  of  a  Pilgrim,  and  mixed 

cilen^  t  K'  t/(lfari  having  dilcovered  liim  by  Ac- 
i)' n\>}  tbc  ^atc  Pauline ,  engaged  him  to  work  for 
Jus  tor  whom  John  of  Udine  made  aftcr- 
j,u)A ,  J Vcla^  Works  of  Ornaments.  He  was  Jo  much 
Cl  t0  tbc  lde.ilure  of  Hunting,  that  he  is  thought 
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the  Inventor  of  the  artificial  Cow,  ufed  to  approach 
wild  Birds.  He  died  in  1564,  aged  70,  and  was  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  Church  of  the  Rotunda  near  his  Mailer  Raphael, 
as  he  had  defired  it. 

Michel  Angelo  Bonurotti,  Son  of  Louis  Bor.u- 
rotti  Simoni ,  of  the  antient  Houfes  of  the  Counts  of  Ca- 
noffes,  was  bom  in  1474,  in  the  Caftle  of  Chief's,  in  the 
1  erritory  of  Arezzo  in-  Tufcany,  where  his  Father  and 
Mother  lived  then.  They  put  him  to  Nurfe  in  a  Village 
called  Satamano ,  where  there  were  feveral  Sculptors,  diis 
Nurfe* s  Hufband  being  one  of  them.  The  violent  In¬ 
clination  he  had  for  the  Defign,  obliged  his  Parents  to 
put  him  under  the  Difcipline  of  Dominick  Ghirlandai, 
The  Progrcls  he  made  excited  fo  much  the  Envy  of  his 
Companions,  that  one  of  them  called  Torrogiano,  ft  ruck 
him  on  the  Nofe,  of  which  he  carried  the  Mark  all  his 
Life-time.  _  He  thought  that  the  beft  Means  to  be  re¬ 
venged  of  it  was  to  conquer  by  his  Studies  and  Works 
as  he  did,  the  JcaJoufy  of  his  Competitors,  and  to  gain 
the  Eftccm  of  the  Great. 

He  made  ulc  of  the  Love  which  Laurence  of  Medic  is 
had  for  the  Arts,  to  ereCt  at  Florence  an  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture.  He  took  Care  of  it  with  Ap¬ 
plication  and  Succefs,  when  the  Troubles  of  the  Houle 
of  Medicis  called  him  to  Bologna  and  Venice,  whence  he 
return’d  foon  to  Florence.  It  was  at  that  Time  that 
having  made  the  Figure  of  a  Cupid  he  carried  it  into 
Rome,  and  having  broke  one  of  its  Arms  he  kept  it,  arid 
buried  the  reft  in  a  Place,  which  he  knew  was  to  be 
digged,  and  that  Figure  having  been  found,  it  was  fold 
for  Antique  to  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Gregory,  to  whom 
Michel  Angelo  difeovered  the  Thing,  Ihewing  him  the 
Arm  he  had  kept. 

The  Works  he  made  at  Rome,  but  much  more  the 
Advices  of  Bramante,  at  the  Inftigation  of  Raphael ,  de¬ 
termined  the  Pope  to  make  him  paint  his  Chapel ;  Mi¬ 
chel  Angela ,  to  be  affifted  in  the  Work  fent  for  feveral 
Florentines,  and  among  the  reft  Grannacci  Bugiardino,  and 
Juliana  di  San  Gallo  ;  this  laft  underftanding  very  well 
the  Frelco,  in  which  Michel  Angelo  had  no  Practice. 
That  Work  being  finilhed  deceived  the  Expectation  of 
feveral,  and  efpecially  of  Raphael ,  who  in  view  of 
making  it  mifcarry,  had  procured  it  to  him  by  means  of 
Bramante. 

After  the  Death  of  Jules  II,  Michel  Angelo  went  to 
Florence ,  where  lie  made  that  marvellous  Work  of  the 
Sepultures  of  the  Dukes  of  Tufcany.  He  was  interrupted 
by  the  Wars,  and  Michel  Angelo  obliged  to  work  at  the 
Fortifications  of  that  City  ;  and  forefecing  that  the  Pre¬ 
cautions  he  had  took  too  late  would  be  needlefs,  he  left 
Florence  to  go  to  Ferrara,  and  thence  to  Venice.  The  Duke 
Gretti  endeavoured  to  keep  him  there ;  but  all  he  could 
draw  from  him  was  a  Defign  for  the  Bridge  of  Rialto , 
for  Michel  Angelo  was  alfo  an  excellent  Architect,  as  it 
appears  from  the  Palace  Fanicfc,  his  own  Houfc,  and 
the  Capitol,  which  is  a  Work  of  a  grand  Tafte. 

Being  returned  to  Florence,  lie  painted  the  Fable  of 
Leda  with  Jupiter  changed  into  a  Swan,  for  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara  \  but  as  he  thought  that  Work  was  not 
efteemed  as  it  deferved,  Michel  Angelo  fent  it  into  France 
by  Minio  his  Difciplc  with  two  Boxes  full  of  Defigns, 
which  were  the  bell  Part  of  his  Thoughts.  King  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  bought  the  Leda ,  which  he  had  put  at  Foniainbleau , 
and  the  reft  was  d  iff  pa  ted  by  the’  unexpected  Death  of 
Minio.  That  Leda  was  rep  re  fen  ted  in  a  Paff  on  of  Love 
fo  lafcivious,  that  M.  des  Noyers  Secretary  of  State  under 
Louis  XIII.  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  by  a  Principle  of 

Confidence. 

Michel  Angelo ,  painted  by  Pope  Paul  Ill’s  Order, 
the  Univerfal  Judgment j  which  is  an  incxhaultible  Source 
for  thofe  who  fearch  to  fathom  the  Art  of  Painting 
Michel  Angelo  took  incredible  Pains  for  the  Perfection  of 
his  Art.  Me  loved  Solitude,  and  ufed  to  fay,  that 
Painting  was  jealous,  and  loved  a  whole  Man  to  itfelf, 
and  alone.  When  afkecl  why  lie  would  not  marry,  lie 
anfwcrcd,  that  Painting  was  his  Wife,  and  his  "Works 
his  Children. 

Michel  Angelo  had  very  grand  Ideas,  for  which  he 
was  not  indebted  to  his  Mailers,  the  Sight  of  the  An¬ 
tiques,  ami  the  Elevation  ol  his  Genius  had  infpired  him 
with  them.  Me  was  learned  and  con-eft  in  his  Defign, 
and  the  Tafte  thereof  is  terrible,  if  I  may  ufe  that  Ex¬ 
it  prdlion. 
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preffion.  Thole  who  do  not  find  in  it  all  the  Elegance 
of  the  Antique,  will  always  be  obliged  to  confcfs,  that 
it  is  a  fpecifick  Remedy  again  ft  the  common  Poverty  of 
Nature.  Several  notwithftanding  who  grant  the  Subli¬ 
mity  of  Michd  Angelo' %  Thoughts,  find  them  very  little 
natural,  and  fomecimes  extravagant.  They  fay  likewife 
•that  his  Defign  is  loaded,  though  learned  5  that  he  has 
took  too  many  Licences  again  ft  the  Rules  of  Perfpeftive, 
and  has  not  underflood  the  Part  of  Colouring,  i  11  fpeak 
of  it  ia.  the  Refiedtions  on  his  Works.  It  iuffices  to  fay, 
that  that  great  Man  was  not  only  beloved  and  efteemed 
of  all  the  Sovereigns  of  his  Time,  but  that  befides  he 
will  be  the  Admiration  of  all  Pofterity.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1564,  aged  90.  The  Duke  Cofmo  of  Medicis, 
had  him  dug  out,  in  the  Night,  and  carried  to  Florence , 
where  he  was  buried  anew  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Crofts,  in  which  very  magnificent  Obfequies,  were  cele¬ 
brated,  and  where  his  Sepulture  is  feen  in  Marble,  con¬ 
fiding  of  three  marvellous  Figures,  viz.  Fainting ,  Sculp - 
ture ,  and  Architecture,  all  thicc  of  his  own  Hand. 

Hole ,  That  Michel  Angelo  was  one  of  the  firft  who  has 
banifhed  from  Italy ,  the  poor  Manner,  and  the  Re¬ 
mains  of  the  Got  hick.  His  Genius  was  of  a  vaft  Ex¬ 
tent,  and  his  Conttitution  had  determined  hisTafte  to 
Severity  and  Bizzarery  •,  fo  that,  notwithftanding,  among 
his  Bizzare  Imaginations,  there  were  fomc  extravagant 
Things ;  there  were  alfo  others  of  a  fingular  Tafte  •, 
but  of  what  Kind  foever  his  Thoughts  were,  there  was 
always  fome  Sublimity  in  them.  As  the  Learned  of 
thofe  Times  made  the  whole  Merit  of  Painting  to  con- 
fift  in  the  Excellence  of  the  Defign,  Michel  Angelo 
ftudied  that  Part  with  an  incredible  Application,  and 
became  a  very  great  Mailer  in  it,  as  is  plainly  feen  in 
his  Works  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  •,  but  he  could 
never  join  to  his  grand  Tafte  the  Purity  nor  the  Ele¬ 
gance  of  the  Contours  •,  becaufc  having  confider’d  the 
human  Body  in  its  greateft  Strength  *  and  having, 
perhaps,  carried  too  far  his  Imagination  on  that  Sub- 
jedl,  he  has  made  the  Member  of  his  Figures  too 
large,  and  loaded  his  Defign  j  not  that  he  has  neglect¬ 
ed  the  Antique,  but  as  he  wanted  to  be  indebted  to 
himlelf  alone  for  the  Knowledge  of  his  Art  *,  he  has 
(till  more  examined  Nature,  which  he  confider’d  as 
his  ObjcCl,  than  the  antient  Statues,  unwilling  to  be 
the  Copift  thereof.  He  under  Hood  perteClly  the  Ar¬ 
ticulation  of  the  Members,  the  Origin,  Infertion,  and 
Office  of  the  Mufclcs  but  it  appears,  that  he  was 
afraid  one  fhould  not  perceive  how  well  he  underftood 
that  Science,  for  he  has  pronounced  fo  much  the 
Parts  of  the  Body,  that  it  feems  he  was  ignorant, 
that  over  the  Mufcles  there  is  a  Skin  which  foltens 
them.  He  was,  notwithftanding,  more  circuinfpedt 
on  that  in  his  Sculpture,  than  in  his  Painting .  Moll 
of  his  Attitudes  are  difagreeable,  his  Airs  ot  the 
Head  lofty,  his  Draperies  too  adhering,  and  his  Ex- 
preffions  very  little  natural.  But  amidll  the  Savage  oi 
his  Productions,  we  find  very  often  a  Sublimity  in  his 
Thoughts,  and  fomethmg  noble  in  the  Figures  :  Laft- 
]y,  the  Great nc Is  of  his  Talle  is  properly  a  Remedy 
againft  the  Lownefs  of  the  FlcmilTi. 

Michel  Angelo  was  entirely  ignorant  of  what  de¬ 
pends  cm  Colouring,  and  his  Carnations  give  entirely 
into  the  Brick  for  the  Clean,  and  into  the  Black  for 
the  Shadows*,  whether  he  has  painted  himlelf  his  Pic¬ 
ture^,  or  had  them  painted  by  the  Florentines  he  had 
called  near  him  to  help  him  in  his  Works.  The  lame 
can’t  be  laid  ot  the  Pid  tires  which  Fra-  Bn  ft  i an  del 
Piombo  has  painted  after  the  Pefigns  of  Michel  Angelo , 
the  Colours  whereof  are  better,  and  partake  much  of 
the  Venetian  Tafte,  But  to  return  to  the  Defign  of 
Michel  Angelo,  which  is  the  grcatell  Merit  of  his  Pro¬ 
ductions  •,  ii  iliac  Painter  has  not  remlei’d  it  peried  in 
all  Points  fu:  has  ft  sewn,  however,  lo  great  a  Capa¬ 
city  in  it,  that  his  Woiks  can  contribute  much  towards 
rendering  young  .Students  learned  in  their  An,  who 
have  Dilccniment  enough  to  nuke  a  good  life  of  it. 
Which,  notwithftanding,  we  might  be  fin-prized  that 
AJichel  Angelo's  Reputation,  fubfills  Hill  with  fo  much 
Lullir,  ii  he  had  nor  been  Hill  more  famous  for  his 
period  Knowledge  of  Sculpture  and  Arc  hi  ted' 11  re  j 
both  civil  and  military,  than  ol  Painting. 


► 

Fra-Bastian  del  Piombo. (thus  called  fro  rv 
fice  of  Fra  tel  del  Piombo,  which  Pope  Clement  Vtt 
him)  was  born  at  Venice.  His  firft  Mailer  was  7T 
Belini,  whom  lie  quitted  becaufeof  the  great 
Painter,  for  the  Georg  ion,  where  he  took  a  <ro0A  T 7 
of  the  Colouring,  which  he  never  quitted  afterwari* 
He  was  already  in  Reputation  at  Venice,  when  zw  id 
Ghifi  carried  him  to  Rome,  where  he  chofe  Michfit 
gelo  for  Mafter.  This  was  fo  well  pleafed,  that  he  hA 
preferred  him  to  Raphael ,  his  Competitor,  that  he  | 
a  particular  Care  to  advance  him  in  the  Defian  p 
then  the  Painters  of  Rome  were  divided,  the  one  for  »°r 
pbael,  and  the  others  for  Michael  Angelo.  Fra  Ba(l,a' 
far  from  chilling  Raphael  for  his  Mafter,  even  wanul 
to  be  his  Rival  in  Painting  ;  it  is  in  that  View  he  mad' 
Pidure  in  Concurrence  of  that  of  the  TransfEuraf  * 
which  Raphael  was  painting  then  for  Francis  f3  ancpn 
that  Pidure  Fra.  Bajiian  reprefented  the  Refurredion  T 
Lazarus.  That  Pidure  is  at  Narbonne  in  France  \  but  * 
my  Tafte  falls  fhortof  that  of  the  Transfiguration  of  ^ 
phael  *,  for  I  have  feen  them  both.  ** 

After  Raphael's  Death,  Fra-Baftian ,  by  his  own  Me¬ 
rit,  and  the  powerful  Protedion  of  Michel  Angelo ,  faw" 
himlelf  at  the  Head  of  the  Roman  Painters,  if  Jules  Kn 
man  had  not  ballanced  his  Credit.  It  is  true,  that  he 
painted  in  a  grand  Manner,  and  it  fufftces  to  %  that 
his  Works  were  much  like  thofe  of  Michel  Angelo  for 
the  Defign,  and  of  the  Georgian  for  the  Colouring-,  but 
he  was  very  tedious  in  his  Productions,  wherefore  he  has 
left  feveral  Works  imperfed.  There  is  a  very  good  one 
of  his  Hand  in  the  King’s  Chapel  at  Fontambleau ,  which 
reprefents  the  Vifitation  of  the  blefied  Virgin. 

Fra-Baftian  quarrelled,  notwithftanding,  with  Micbcl 
Angelo ,  on  that  he  undertook  to  paint  in  Oil  againft  his 
Sentiment  *,  that  Mafter  telling  him,  that  that  Sort  of 
Painting  was  proper  for  a  Woman,  and  the  Frefco  for 
a  Man.  As  his  Office  del  Piombo  procured  him  an 
honeft  Subfiftcnce,  and  his  Conftitution,  befides,  would 
not  admit  of  much  Fatigue,  he  negle&ed  Painting -t 
applying  himlelf  fometitnes  to  Poetry,  and  fometimes 
to  Mufick,  for  he  played  very  well  on  the  Lute.  He 
found  the  Secret  to  paint  in  Oil  on  Walls,  without  the 
Colours  being  alterated  thereby  :  It  was  by  Means  of 
Plaiftering  compofed  of  Pitch,  Maftich,  and  Quick- 
Lime.  He  died  in  1547,  aged  62. 

Daniel  Ricciarelli,  of  Volt  err  a,  was  born  at 
Volterre ,  a  City  of  Tuftcany,  in  1509.  He  was  Difciple, 
firft  of  Antony  of  Veruille ,  and  afterwards  of  Balthazar 
of  Sienna  ;  but  afterwards  he  followed  entirely  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  Michel  Angelo ,  who  proteded  him  in  feveral  Oc- 
cafions.  His  beft  Works  are  at  Rome ,  at  the  Trinity 
of  the  Mount.  He  quitted  Painting  for  the  Sculpture ; 
and  it  is  of  him  we  have  the  Horfe  of  Brafs,  which  is  at 
the  Place  Royal  at  Paris:  That  Horfe  was  to  carry  the 
Statue  of  JJcnry  II.  but  Daniel  being  furprized  by  Death, 
could  not  finifh  that  Work.  Fie  died  in  1566,  and  in 
the  57th  of  his  Age. 

Francis  Primaticb,  born  at  Bologna,  of  noble  Pa¬ 
rents,  who  perceiving  in  him  a  great  Inclination  for  the 
Defign,  fufterM  him  to  go  to  Mantua ,  where  be  was  fix 
Years,  under  the  Difciplinc  of  Jules  Roman  \  he  became 
fo  learned  in  that  Space  of  Time,  that  on  the  Defign  01 
Jules  Roman ,  he  made  Battles  of  Stucco  in  Bafe-Rdicvo, 
and  furpafted  in  that,  and  in  Painting ,  the  other  Pupm 

who  were  at  Mantua.  ^  .  , 

1  le  was  thus  helping  Jules  Roman  in  the  Execution  0 
his  Dcligns,  when  King  Francis  I.  having  ajko  a 
young  Man  that  underftood  well  die  Works  oi  Stucco, 
the  Primal  ice  was  lent  him.  The  Confidence  the  v'JJn 
had  in  the  Capacity  of  that  Painter,  engaged  his  MT  ) 
to  fend  him  to  Rome  in  1540,  to  buy  Antiques, 
brought  from  thence  1 8. j.  Statues,  with  a  great  Qu-”111 >. 
of  Bullo’s  j  and  had  the  Column  of  Trajan,  the  - 
of  Venus,  of  Laocoon ,  of  Cotuwodus,  ol  thcW'S  0  '  „ 

Nile ,  and  of  the  Cleopatra  of  Belvedere ,  111011  j,u(  *  j 
James  Baroche  of  Vignola,  the  Whole  to  be  call  m  {X,S_^  j 

After  Mafter  Roux's  Death,  the  Prinuiticc  ^ 
moted  to  the  Intendency  ol'  the  Buildings  11111 ,  !"  :1<  ] 
in  a  lliorc  Time  the  Gallery  that  Painter 
lie  caufed  to  be  carried  to  Fcntainblcau  f()  .,’j 

either  of  Marble  or  of  Urals  that  that  i  hue  *  1 , 
like  another  Rome,  in  the  Work:,  he  made  dim  0 
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.  and  Stucco  *,  he  employed  Roger  of  Bologna ,  Prof 
L„tantu  John  Baptift  Bugnacavallo ,  and  efpecially 
Fr°  r  s  0f  Modena,  called  Mejfer  Nicolo ,  whofe  Ca- 
'tv  and  Diligence  furpalled  that  of  all  the  others. 
Pa?J  gftceni  which  the  whole  Kingdom  of  France  had 
rhe  Primatice,  went  fo  far,  that  nothing  was  underta- 
vn  without  con  ful  ting  him.  The  King  gave  him  the  Ab- 
k  f  St.  Martin  of  Troyes  in  Champaigne  \  and  living  in  a 
a?  i  and  elegant  Manner,  he  was  not  only  confider’d 
^  areat  Painter,  but  likewife  as  one  of  the  Nobles  of 
aCourt.  The  Primatice  and  Mafter  Roux  brought  the 
lhe  d  Tafte  into  Prance ;  for  till  then  all  that  had  been 
in  Painting  and  Sculpture,  was  very  little  confider- 
able  and  tailed  of  the  Go  thick.  The  Primatice  died 

vcfV  old. 

Pellegrino  Tibaldi,  called  Pell  de  Bologna, 
became  one  of  the  mod  learned  of  his  Time  in  Painting 
d  Architecture,  both  civil  and  military.  He  gave  the 
firft  Proofs  of  his  Capacity  at  Rome,  but  the  Succefs  of 
j,is Works- did  not  render  the  Workman  happier;  either 
becaiife  he  had  not  the  Talent  of  fetting  them  olf  to  the 
bell  Advantage,  or  was  not  to  be  caliJy  fa  fished.  So 
thatone  Day  that  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  was  gone  out  thro* 
the  angelick  Gate  to  rake  the  Air  *,  and  following  a  By- 
fath,  he  heard  a  pitiful  Voice  coming  out  from  behind 
a  Bulk;  he  followed  it,  and  law  a  Man  ftretched  on  the 
Ground;  the  Pope  approached  him,  and  knowing  Pelle- 
pl90  he  afltt’d  him  what  Reafon  he  had  to  complain  ? 
pwjge,  anfwer’d  Pellegrino ,  a  Man  in  Defpair.  1  love 
m  Profejfion ;  I  have  took  all  the  Pains  imaginable  to  ren- 
t{,:r  vivfclf  per  fell  in  it ;  I  work  with  Application ,  and  en- 
itmur  to  per  fell  my  Work ,  fo  as  to  be  almoft  impojftble  for 
me  to  leave  it  or  plea fc  myfef\  and  all  my  Cares  are  fo  lit- 
lie  rewarded,  that  l  cannot  live  by  it.  Therefore  as  I  can- 
mikar  that  unhappy  State ,  I  came  here,  refolved  to  ftarve 
myfelf  to  Death,  to  be  deliver'd  from  the  Miferies  of  this 

World. 

The  Pope  reprimanded  him  feverely  on  that  ftrange 
Refolution,  and  having  afterwards  calmed  his  Mind,  and 
infpired  him  with  Courage,  he  promiled  him  all  Sorts  of 
Succours;  and  as  Painting  had  been  till  then  very  un¬ 
grateful  to  Pellegrino,  his  Holinels  ad vi fed  him  to  follow 
Architefture,  in  which  he  had  ihewn  much  Capacity, 
and  allured  him  he  would  employ  him  in  his  Buildings. 
Pellegrino  took  his  Advice,  became  a  very  great  Archi- 
ted  and  Engineer,  and  built  very  magnificent  Edifices. 

Being  returned  into  his  Country,  he  built  for  Cardinal 
hrrrnco  the  Palace  o!  Sapienza,  at  Pavia,  and  was 
chofen  by  the  Milamfe,  to  have  the  Diredlion  of  their 
Cathedral  Church,  which  was  then  building,  which,  in 
my  Opinion,  is  a  very  good  Piece  of  Archicedlure,  tho* 
it  could  have  been  done  better.  From  thence  lie  was 
called  to  Spain  by  Philip  II.  to  work  at  Painting  and 
Architefture  in  the  Palace  of  the  Efcurial.  Thar  King 
was  fo  well  iatislied  with  his'Works,  that  he  gave  him 
an  hundred  thoufiind  Crowns,  and  honoured  him  with 
the  Title  of  Marquifs.  Pellegrino  loaded  with  Honours 
and  Riches  returned  to  Milan,  where  he  died  at  the  Be¬ 
ginning  o!  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  VIII.  aged  about  70. 

Geuikje  Savar  i,  horn  at  Arezzo  in  Tttjcaty ,  was 
full  a  Difciplc  of  William  of  Mar  faille ,  a  Painter  on 
fihfs ;  afterwards  .of  Andrew  del  Sarte,  and  laftly,  ol  Mi- 
del  Angelo.  He  accounted  for  little  the  Parc  of  the  Co- 
louring,  becaufe  he  had  not  a  juft  Notion  of  it ;  where¬ 
fore  lie  was  miftaken  in  his  Calculation  ;  lor  though  he 
Aligned  very  well,  his  Works  have  not  gained  him  all 
the  Reputation  he  exported,  becaufe  he  knew  nothing  of 
die  Intelligence  of  the  Colours,  or  at  lead  becaufe  he 
M’gleftcd  the  Soltnefs  of  tiic  Pencil.  However,  the 
8roat  Praftice  he  had  in  the  Delign,  gave  him  a  mar- 
vellous  Facility,  and  made  him  produce  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Works,  He  was  a  good  Architect,  and  under- 
W  very  well  the  Ornaments,  either  of  Architecture  or 
tming,  which  gained  him  the  Fftcem  of  the  Houle  ol 
t'wicis.  He  tiled  ar  Florence ,  in  1 556,  aged  64. 
run deiuck  Zkucre,  born  in  a  Village  of  the 
’’tdiy  of  Vrbino,  called  Agnolo  in  vado,  is  famous  for 
( L‘ Academy  of  Painting  he  cltablifiied  at  Rome,  of 
!v,lc“  was  elected  Prince.  He  died  at  Ancona ,  on  a 
jwrni'y  to  Lord  to,  in  1602,  aged  66. 

’ 11 !)  itft  1  c  k  B  a  a  o  e  1 1  k  i  born  a  t  Ur  hi  no,  is 

l  gracious  mod  iudicimia  Painters  of  rhe  V 
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one  of  the 

moil  judicious  Painters  of  the  World.  Mis 
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Genius  was  particularly  for  Subjects  of,  Devotion.  We 
dilcover  in  his  Works  a  very  great  Penchant  for  the 
Manner  of  the  Corregio  ;  and  though  he  defigned .  more 
correftly  than  that  Painter  j  his  Contours  were  neither  of 
fo  grand  a  Tafte,  nor  fo  natural.  He  pronounced  too 
much  the  Parts  of  the  Body,  and  defigned  the  Feet. of  a 
Child  of  the  fame  Character  he  would  have  done  chofe 
of  a  Man.  He  made  his  Studies  in  P aft  el ,  and  reduced 
them  moft  commonly  to  his  own  Manner.  Fie  died  at 
Urbino ,  in  1612,  aged  84.  Vanins  was  his  Difciple, 
who  like  his  Mafter,  to  whom  he  was  inferior  in  nothing, 
had  alfo  a  very  extraordinary  Talent  for  the  Subjects  of 
Devotion.  He  died  in  1615,  aged  47. 

Jose  pin,  born  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1570; 
painted  the  Battles,  which  are  feen  in  the  Capitol;  which 
are  his  beft  Perfoi  chance.  He  died  in  1640,  aged  80. 
Moft  of  the  Painters  of  his  Time  followed  his  Manner; 
which  partakes  neither  from  the  Antique,  nor  much  from 
Nature. 

Pietro  Be  ret  ini,  of  Cortona  in  T ufc  any,  was  one 
of  the  moft  agreeable  Painters  which  was  ever  feen. 
His  Genius  was  fruitful,  his  Thoughts  fine,  and  his  Ex¬ 
ecution  cafy.  As  his  Talent  was  for  the  great  Works, 
and  his  Imagination  quick,  he  could  never  cor.ftrain 
himfelf  to  finiili  entirely  a  Picture. 

He.  was  very  little  correct  in  the  Defign,  very  little 
expreflive  in  the  Paffions,  very  little  regular  in  the  Plaits 
of  his  Draperies,  and  Manner  every  where ;  but  every 
where,  likewife,  there  was  Majefty,  Sublimity,  and 
Grace  ;  not  that  particular  Grace,  which  Raphael  and 
Corregio  had  for  their  Share,  and  touches  fenfibiy  the 
Heart  of  Men  of  Wit ;  but  a  genera!  Grace,  which 
pleafes  every  Body,  and  which  confuted  rather  in  rhe 
Habit  he  had  contracted  of  giving  every  where  an  a- 
greeable  Air  to  his  Heads,  than  in  a  fingular  Choice  of 
Expreffions  peculiar  to  each  Object.  *  He  fearched  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  a  beautiful  Tout- enfemble ;  and  the  Plat- 
fonds  of  Churches,  the  Galleries  and  Palaces  of  the  Great, 
far  from  difeouraging  him,  ferved  rather  to  feed  his  Ge¬ 
nius  ;  whereof  we  have  fevcral  authentick  Proofs  at  Rome^ 
in  the  new  Church  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  in  the 
Palace  Barber  ini,  in  that  of  P amp  hi l,  and  in  fcveral  o- 
ther  Places  at  Rome  and  Florence. 

His  Colouring  had  nothing  bad,  efpecially  in  the  Car¬ 
nations,  which  had  been  ftill  better,  if  more  diverfified. 
For  his  local  Colours,  he  has  no  otherwife  deviated 
from  the  Roman  School,  than  in  giving  them  that  Agree¬ 
ment  which  the  Italians  call  Vagezza.  The  Ornaments 
which  accompanied  his  Works  were  of  a  great  Idea  :  He 
painted  the  Landflcip  of  a  good  Tafte,  and  underftood 
better  Painting  in  Frefco,  than  all  the  Painters  who 
pradtifed  it  before  him.  This  excellent  Man  died  in 
1 669,  aged  60. 


Venetian  School. 

James  Bellini,  had  for  his  Mafter  Gentile  di  Fu- 
bruino,  and  was  Concurrent  of  that  Dominick  afihflinated 
by  Andrew  del  Caftdgno.  He  is  not  fo  well  known  by  his 
Works,  as  by  the  Education  he  gave  to  his  Sons  Gentile 
anti  "'John,  who  have  been  the  Sources  of  the  Venetian 
School.  He  died  about  the  Year  1470. 

Gentile  Bellini,  ol*  Venice,  deleft  Son  of  James 
above-mention’d,  being  the  bell  of  the  Venetian  Painters 
of  his  T  ime,  was  employed,  with  his  Brother  John ,  by 
the  Senate,  to  paint  the  Chamber  of  the  grand  Council, 
and  painted  fevcral  other  Things  at  Venice,  moft  of  them 
in  Diftempcr,  becaufe  Painting  in  Oil  was  not  yet  much 
in  Ufe,  Mahomet  II.  Emperor  of  the  7 ttrks ,  having 
feen  one  of  his  beft  Pictures,  admired  it,  and  defired  to 
have  the  Author  of  it  to  make  him  Work.  He  wrote 
to  the  Republic!;  on  that  Subject,  who  lent  Bellini  to 
him.  ITe  was  very  well  received  of  the  Grand  Seignor, 
and  painted  fevcral  Pieces,  which  pica  fed  his  fublime 
Highnels,  particularly  Portraits;  and  as  the  Turks  have  a 
great  Veneration  lor  St.  John  Baptift,  he  painted  his  De¬ 
collation,  and  (hewed  it  to  Mahomet  for  his  Approba¬ 
tion:  But  the  Grand  Seignor  found  Fault,  in  that  the 
Skin  of  the  Neck  from  which  the  Head  had  been  fo 
lately  lb  pa  rated,  was  too  high  ;  and  to  confirm  his  Cri- 
ticilin,  lie  fent  immediately  for  a  Slave,  whole  Head  he 

caufed  to  be  cut  oft'  in  Bellini's  Pre fence  ;  to  convince 

* 

him  that  immediately  after  the  Separation  of  the  Head,* 

0  K  tlu? 
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the  Skin  fhrinks  downwards.  The  Painter  was  fo  fright¬ 
ed  at  that  cruel  Demonftration,  that  he  thought  he  could 
ftay  no  longer  in  Safety  at  Conjlantinople  ;  he  aflced  his 
Leave,  under  fome  Pretence,  and  obtained  it.  The 
Grand  Seignor  made  him  feveral  Prefents,  put  a  Gold 
Chain  round  his  Neck,  and  wrote  to  the  Republick  in 
his  Favour  •,  which  was  the  Caufe  that  the  Republick  af- 
figned  him  a  confiderable  Penfion  for  his  Life,  and  made 
him  Knight  of  St.  Mark.  He  died  in  1501,  aged  80. 

John  Bell  ini,  Brother  and  Difciple  of  Gentile  Bellini , 
eftablifhed  the  Foundations  of  the  Venetian  School,  by  the 
Praftice  of  the  Oil,  and  by  the  Care  he  took  to  paint 
all  Things  after  Nature.  Several  of  his  Works  are  feen  at 
Venice  the  laft  of  his  Paintings  is  a  Bacchanals  he  made 
for  Alphonfus  I.  Duke  of  Ferrara  ;  and  happening  to  die 
while  he  was  Painting  it,  Titian  finifhed  it,  and  intro¬ 
duced  into  it  a  beautiful  Landfkip.  That  learned  and 
grateful  Difciple,  to  leave  the  Glory  of  that  Piece  to  his 
Mafter,  wrote  thefe  Words  (  Joannes  Bellinus, 
M.CCCCCXIV.)  Georgian  was  his  Difciple  with  theTz- 
tian.  Bellini  died  in  1512,  aged  90.  His  Pidture,  and 
that  of  his  Brother,  are  in  the  King  of  France's  Cabinet. 

Note,  That  James  and  Gentile  Bellini ,  have  defigned  of 
a  bad  Tafte,  and  have  painted  in  a  dry  Manner  :  But 
John  Bellini  having  got  the  Secret  of  Painting  in  Oil, 
has  handled  his  Pencil  with  more  Softnefs,  tho’  there 
appears  ftill  much  Drynefs  in  his  Works  which  not- 
withftanding  he  delerves  to  be  diftinguiftied  from  thofe 
who  preceded  him,  not  only  becaufe  he  has  tranfmit- 
ted  liberally  to  the  Painters  that  have  followed  him 
in  the  Practice  of  Painting  in  Oil,  which  he  had  got  by 
Craft  from  Slntony  of  Meffina  *  but  befides,  becaufe  he 
endeavoured  to  join  the  Union  to  the  Vivacity  of  the 
Colours,  which  before  him  made  the  greateft:  Merit 
of  the  Venetian  Painters  therefore  we  lee  together  in 
the  Paintings  of  John  Bellini,  a  great  Neatnefs  in  his 
Colours,  and  a  Beginning  of  Harmony  which  might 
have  awaken’d  the  Talent  of  Georgion. 

The  furprifing  Progreffes  of  that  Difciple,  and  thofe 
of  the  Titian ,  have  even  opened  the  Eye  of  their  Ma¬ 
fter  for  the  Paintings  of  the  firft  Manner  of  John  Bel¬ 
lini,  are  very  dry  ;  and  thofe  of  the  laft  are  lufticient- 
]y  fupported  of  Defign  and  Colouring,  to  find  a  Place 
in  the  Cabinets  of  the  Curious,  and  there  are  fome  feen 
in  the  Palace  at  Vienna,  which  partake  of  the  Georgion, 
for  the  Loftinels  of  the  Colour  and  Light. 

The  Tafte  of  his  Defign  is  a  little  Gotbick,  and  his 
Attitudes  are  not  well  chofen,  but  his  Airs  of  the 
Head  are  noble. 

V/e  fee  no  lively  Expreftions  in  his  Pictures,  and 
the  Subjects  he  has  treated  gave  no  Room  to  it,  for 
molt  of  them  are  Madona's .  He  has,  notwithftand- 
ing,  endeavoured  to  copy  Nature,  and  lias  more  fer- 
vilely  finifhed  his  Works,  than  he  has  ufefully  applied 
himfelf  to  give  them  a  good  Character. 


The  Geok.  cion,  thus  called  for  his  Courage  and  advan¬ 
tageous  Height,  was  born  in  the  Borough  of  Caftcl- Franco, 
in  the  Marche  1  revi fane,  in  1478.  Fie  exercifed  himfelf 
at  firlt  to  defign  carefully  after  the  Works  of  Leonardo 
de  Vinci  \  and  put  himfelf  afterwards  under  the  Difci- 
pline  of  John  Bellini ,  to  learn  Painting  ;  but  his  Genius 
having  formed  him  a  Talent  fuperior  to  that  of  this  laft 
Mafter,  he  cultivated  it  by  the  Light  and  Confideration 
of  the  natural ;  which  afterwards  ferved  him  always  of 
faithful  Witnefs  in  all  his  Works.  His  Tafte  lofty  and 
terrible,  plea  fed  extremely  Titian ,  who  in  View  of  gain¬ 
ing  fome  Advantage  from  it,  was  often  at  his  Houfe, 
and  cultivated  carefully  the  Fricndfhip  they  had  contrad- 
ed  at  John  Bellini ,  their  common  Mafter  :  But  the  Gcor- 
gion ,  who  was  jealous  of  his  new  Manner,  found  Means 
to  forbid,  in  a  gentle  Manner,  Titian  his  Houfe  ;  fo 
that  afterwards  this  became  his  Concurrent,  by  the  Care 
he  took  to  copy  Nature,  and  by  his  Keflcdions,  he  even 
furpafTed  the  Georgion ,  in  his  Rcfearchcs  of  the  Deli¬ 
cacies  of  the  natural.  But  the  Georgion  has  maintain¬ 
ed  himfelf  in  the  Po  He  Hi  on  of  a  Tafte  which  no  Bo¬ 
dy  elfc  could  ever  gain  yet.  Moll  of  the  Works  of  the 
Georgion  are  at  Venice  \  and  as  he  painted  much  in  Frelco, 
and  lias  not  lived  long,  his  Pidures  of  the  Cabinet  are 
txtreamly  rare,  l  ie  died  in  1 5 1 1 ,  aged  3  z. 
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Note,  That  as  the  Georgion  lived  but  22  Ye~r<  j  , 
made  but  few  great  Works,  we  cannot  well  ’iurU 

Cion  ke  has  made  is  at  Venice,  ou 
Houfe  where  the  German  Merchants  meer  X  * 
of  the  Canal.  He  painted  that  Piece  in  Cona  !  ^ 
with  Titian,  who  painted  another  Side  of  tlieBnil?"” 
but  thefe  two  Pieces  having  been  afoioft  entire vli8, 
faced  by  the  Injuries  of  Time,  it  is  difficult 
any  very  good  Conjedture  from  it ,  therefore  we  5 
confine  ourfelves  within  a  fmall  Number  of  p;a 
on  the  Eafel  he  has  painted ;  and  as  a  Painter 

paints  himfelf  in  his  Works  of  any  Kind  we  c  T 

thofe  Georgion  has  left  us,  that  he  had  a 
in  the  Mind,  and  a  great  Vivacity  of 

FIis  Tafte  of  Defign  is  ddicate,  and  has  fbmeth 
of  the  Roman  School,  though ,  it  be  not  f0 

pronounced  as  it  ftiould  for  the  Perfe&ion  of  his  a 
for  Georgiontook  more  Care  to  give  a  certain  Round* 
nefs  to  his  Defign,  than  to  render  it  corredt  HP  I,  j 
grand  Tafte,  -and  his  Work  was  eafy.  He  was  ft 
firft  who  employed  lofty  Colours,  and  one  may  cnnfi 
der  as  a  Thing  forprizing,  his  palling  all  at  once 
the  Manner  of  John  Bellini,  to  the  lupreme  Dewp 
he  carried  Colouring  to,  in  pining  to  an  extream 
Force,  an  extream  Sweetnefs.  He  underifood  verv 
well  the  Ciair-obfc  ure,  and  the  Harmony  of  the  Tout 
enfemble.  He  ufed  for  his  Carnations  but  four  capital 
Colours,  the  judicious  Mixture  whereof,  made  the 
whole  Difference  of  Age  and  Sex.  But  in  thofe  four 
Colours,  we  mull  not  include  the  White,  nor  the 
Black.  It  appears,  that  the  Principles  he  had  found 
were  fimple,  that  he  poffefled  them  perfcftly,  and  that 
his  greateft  Artifice  was  to  fet  off  Things  by  Compa- 
rifbn.  ^  ’ 

His  Landfkips  are  of  an  exqui fit e  Tafte  for  the  Co¬ 
lours  and  for  the  Oppofi cions ;  and  he  had  joined  to 
his  Art  the  Secret  of  raifing  the  Strength  of  his  Co¬ 
lours,  and  of  preferving  the  Beauty  thereof,  efpeciaily 
in  Greens.  Titian  having  difeover’d  the  Degree  to 
which  Georgion  had  carried  his  Art,  imagined  that 
that  Painter  had  exceeded  the  Limits  of  the  Truth. 
Fie  wanted,  as  it  were,  to  tame  the  Loftinefs  of  the 
Colouring  he  found  too  favage;  he  moderated  it  by  a 
Variety  of  Teints,  in  order  to  render  Objeds  morenatu- 
ral,  and  more  palpable  ;  but  what  Efforts  foever  he  has 
made  to  furpafs  his  Rival,  it  is  true  to  fay,  that  the 
Georgion  has  always  maintained  himfelf  in  his  Poll, 
whence  no  Body  has  been  capable  yet  to  difpoftefs 
him  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  if  Titian  has  made  fome 
Painters  run  into  the  Caricr  of  the  good  Colouring, 
it  is  Georgion  that  has  opened  it  to  them. 

Titian  Vecelli,  of  a  noble  Extraction,  was  born 
at  Cador,  in  the  Friulli,  in  the  Year  1477.  He  ftudied 
only  on  the  natural,  which  he  ufed  to  copy  fcrvilely; 
without  any  Addition  or  Diminution  ;  but  in  1507,  hav¬ 
ing  found  the  grand  Efted  of  the  Works  of  Georpont  he 
followed  his  Manner,  fo  that  making  Lines,  he  imitated 
the  Truths  of  Nature,  which  he  confidcr’d  in  another 
Light  than  he  did  before,  and  which  he  fludied  with  an 
extream  Application  ;  which  did  not  hinder  him  from 
cxercifing  himfelf,  befides,  in  Defigning  with  Care  and 
Attention. 

Georgion  perceiving  the  Progrcfs  which  the  Titian  had 
made  for  having  conlider’d  his  Manner,  broke  all  Com¬ 
merce  with  him,  and  they  lived  henceforward  in  Jealoufy, 
till  Death  carrying  oft*  Georgion  at  the  Age  of  32  Years, 
left  the  Field  to  Titian.  At  28  Years  of  Age,  he  pub- 
lifiicd  the  Print  in  Wood,  of  the  Triumph  of  the  Faith, 
where  the  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  livangdifts,  and  Mar¬ 
tyrs  are  reprefented  ;  and  that  Work  gave  a  very  advan¬ 
tageous  Opinion  of  his  future  great  Capacity  and  know- 
ledge. 

1  ie  painted  in  Frcfco  at  Vicenza ,  a  Portico,  where  u 
has  reprefentecl  the  I  liflory  of  Solomon  j  at  V cnicc,  yc 
Palace  Primani  \  at  Padua ,  fume  ITiftories  of  ?t.  w 
thony.  The  three  Bacchanalia' s  which  fell  into  theloK 
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0f  the  Pidure,  was  begun  by  John  Bellini.  Titian ,  in 
painting  chofe  three  Bacchanalia's,  chofe  for  Mode],  his 
Miftrefc,  called  Violence.  He  painted,  like  wife,  the  Por¬ 
trait  of  the  Duke  and  of  the  Dutchefs,  which  have  been 

engraved  by  G .  Sadder. 

In  i54^>  he  was  ca^ec^  t0  Borne  by  the  Cardinal  Far- 
%e[t  t0  P3^nt  ^>ortra^c  °f"  the  Pope.  He  painted  alfo 
others,  and  fome  Pidures  of  little  Work,  which  were  ad- 
ttired  by  Michel  Angelo  and  Vafari,  who  could  not  help, 
AOtwithftanding,  blaming  the  Venetian  Painters  for  mind¬ 
ing  fo  little  the  Defign.  Titian  has  made  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  publick  and  particular  Works,  either  inFrefco,  or 
in  Oil,  without  reckoning  an  Infinity  of  Portraits.  He 
■painted  three  Times  that  of  Charles  V.  and  whenever 
that  Emperor  mentioned  it,  he  faid  that  he  had  received 
three  Times  the  Immortality  from  the  Hands  of  Titian, 
therefore  he  made  him  Knight  and  Count  Palatine, 
adigdng  him,  at  the  lame  Time,  a  very  large  Penfion. 

III.  King  of  France  and  Poland,  palling  through 
yrncu  at  his  Return  from  Poland ,  vifited  Titian  ;  and  all 
the  Poets  of  his  Time  have  celebrated  his  Praifes.  His 
Piftures  on  the  Eafel  have  been  fpread  throughout  all 
Europe,  the  beft  are  at  Venice ,  in  France ,  and  in  Spain. 

No  Painter  has  lived  fo  long  as  Titian,  nor  led  a  Life 
foeafy  and  fo  happy,  for  he  was  efteemed  and  beloved 
by  every  Body,  and  loaded  with  Honours 'and  Riches. 
He  died  of  the  Plague  in  1576,  aged  99. 

He  had  a  great  many  Difciples  ;  the  principal  were 
Francis  Vecelli  his  Brother,  Horatio  Vecelli  his  Son,  the 
Fimetto,  and  other  Venetians . 

But  belides  thole  Italians  he  had  three  Flemijh ,  whom 
he  valued  much,  viz.  John  Calcar,  Deterick  Barent,  and 
Lambert  Zuftrtts ,  who  all  three  died  young. 

Note,  That  though  Titian  had  not  a  very  brilliant  and 
fublime  Genius,  he  had  it  notwithftanding  fertile 
enough  to  treat  all  Sorts  of  great  Subjects  *,  no  Pain¬ 
ter  has  had  a  more  univerlal  one,  nor  known  better 
how  to  imprint  on  each  Subject  he  would  reprefent,  its 
true  Charader.  His  firft  Education,  under  John  Bet¬ 
hs  his  Mailer,  the  Frequentation  he  had  with  Geor- 
lion,  the  obftinate  Application  of  ten  Years  in  copying 
the  natural  with  the  laft  Exadnefs,  but  above  all  the 
Solidity  of  his  Genius  and  of  his  Reflections,  have 
difeover’d  to  him  the  Mylleries  of  his  Art,  and  made 
him  penetrate  into  the  Eflfence  of  Painting,  further 
than  any  other  Painter. 

But  if  Titian  was  faithful  in  the  Imitation  of  Nature, 
lie  very  much  deviated  from  the  Truth  in  the  Hiftory, 
for  there  is  fcarce  any  of  his  Paintings  where  lie  is  not 
reprehenfible  in  that. 

Though  we  do  not  perceive  a  great  Fire  in  his 
Cifpofitions,  they  are,  notwithftanding,  very  well 
filled,  and  very  well  order’d  *,  and  he  was  very  regu- 
lar  in  giving  to  his  Figures,  Attitudes  which  fliould 
fnew  beautiful  Parts. 

The  Care  he  took  to  concert  judicioufly  the  Tout- 
enfmble  of  his  Works,  made  him  repeat  feverai 
limes  the  fame  Compofitions,  to  avoid  newTrou- 
Ife  And  there  are  feen  of  his  Hand  feverai  Pictures 
the  Magdalen,  of  Venus,  and  of  Adonis ,  where  he 
has  only  changed  the  Ground,  that  they. might  all  be 
takca  for  Originals.  Though  we  may  rcafonably  pro 
lume,  that  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  Succours  of  his 
Pjipils,  efpecially  of  the  three  Flemijh  above-men tion'd, 
^  0  were  excellent  Painters,  among  whom  Deterick 
tierem  was  the  favourite  Difclplc  of  Titian.  After 
men  Pupils  had  exhaufted  their  Induftry  to  render 
j?c,r  Copies  equivocal,  and  their  Maftcr  with  frefh 
byes  has  retouched  them,  who  can  doubt  that  they 
jjay  be  efteemed  of  his  own  Hand,  as  well  as  the  firft 

Original  ? 

yP(.\an  fi°rmed  his  Taftc  of  Defign  on  Nature;  he 
,  luce  Pol  icicle,  he  has  fearchcd  the  Beauty  thereof, 
?n  1  1:is  very  well  fuccccdcd  in  Women  and  Children, 

!c  ,:,s  c^‘figiK*d  thole  of  a  delicate  Taftc,  has  given 
,.cm  a  Air,  and  accompanied  them  with  ccr- 
a!?  Particular  D relies,  as  well  for  the  Head  as  for  the 
L  die  Body,  which  do  not  pleafe  lefs  by  their 
juiplicity  and  Negligence,  as  by  the  good  Turn  lie 
given  them ;  he  has  not  been  quite  fo  happy 
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in  the  Figures  of  Men,  which  arc  not  always  very 
corred,  nor  defigned  with  Elegance  :  He  has  done  in 
that  like  Michel  Angelo,  and  propofed  to  himfelf,  in 
his  Tafle  of  Defign,  to  follow  Nature  in  its  greateft 
Vigour;  he  has  kept  the  Mufcles  big,  giving 
thereby  a  grand  Charader  to  his  Figures  :  The  Dif¬ 
ference  between  him  arid  Michel  Angelo,  is  that  this 
was  more  profound  in  .the  Defign,  and  has  mixed 
with  the  Tafte  of  the  Antique  a  fcnfible  Pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Mufcles  ;  whereas  Titian  has  negleded 
the  Antique,  and  was  contented  with  charging  his  Fi¬ 
gures,  in  increafmg  rather  than  diminifhing  cheSoftnefs 
of  the  natural ;  to  which  he  entirely  applied  himfelf. 

We  fee  no  Exaggeration  in  his  Attitudes,  they  are 
fimple  and  natural,  and  it  appears,  chat  in  his  Heads 
he  minded  much  more  a  faithful  Imitation  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Nature,  than  a  lively  Exprefiion  of  the  Pafiions 
of  the  Soul. 

Titian  has  not  always  painted  fine  Draperies,  and  if 
he  has  perfectly  imitated  the  Stuffs,  he  has  often  ill 
dilpofed  them,  and  their  Folds  feem  rather  indebted 
to  Hazard,  than  to  a  good  Principle. 

All  Painters  agree,  that  he  did  the  Landfkip  better 
than  any  other  of  his  Profefiion.  His  Sites  are  com- 
pofed  of  a  few  Objeds,  but  well  chofen  •,  the  Forms 
of  his  Trees  very  well  diverfified,  their  Touches  light, 
foft,  and  without  a  Manner,  but  what  he  has  obferved 
regularly  enough,  is  to  jhew  in  his  Landfkips  fome 
extraordinary  Effed  of  Nature,  which  makes  a  fharp 
Sen fation,  and  moves  the  Heart  by  its  Singularity 
and  Truth. 

All  that  depends  of  the  Colouring  is  marvellous  in 
the  Pitian,  and  if  he  was  not  fo  lofty  as  the  Georgion 
in  that  Part ;  he  was  more  exad  and  more  delicate. 
His  local  Colours  are  chofen  with  a  learned  Fidelity, 
and  always  placed  in  a  Manner  to  fet  off  an  Objed 
by  the  Comparifon  of  another,  fo  that  he  fupplies,  as 
much  as  pofiible,  by  the  Strength  of  his  Art,  to  the 
Weaknefs  of  the  Colours,  which  of  themfelves  can¬ 
not  attain  to  all  the  Effeds  of  Nature.  The  Truth 
found  in  his  fame  local  Colours  is  fo  great,  that  they 
leave  no  Idea  of  the  Colours  which  are  on  the  Palet, 
and  it  feems,  that  it  cannot  be  faid,  that  the  Carna¬ 
tions  of  Titian ,  for  Example,  are  made  of  fuch  and 
fuch  Colours,  but  that  they  are  a  real  Flefh,  and  the 
Draperies  real  Stuffs:  Therefore  each  Tiling  pre- 
ferves  in  its  Charader,  without  any  of  the  Colours  it 
is  compofcd  of  being  diftinguifhed  in  it. 

We  mull  confefs,  that  Titian  has  underftood  the 
Clair- obfeure,  and  when  he  has  not  made  it  appear  by 
the  Groups  of  Lights  and  Shadows,  he  has  made  it 
fufficientiy  known  by  the  Nature  of  the  Colours  he 
knew  to  give  to  the  Draperies,  and  by  the  Diftribu- 
tion  of  the  Objeds,  the  natural  Colour  thereof  be¬ 
came  the  Place  he  gave  them,  cither  to  come  for¬ 
ward,  or  to  remain  backward,  or,  in  a  Word,  to 
produce  the  Effed  he  wanted. 

His  Oppofitions  arc  lofty  and  favage  together, 
and  he  has  drawn  the  Harmony  of  his  Colours  from 
the*  Knowledge  he  had  of  their  Nature,  rather  than 
from  the  Participation  of  the  Light  and  Browns,  as 
Paolo  Veronefe  has  done.  He  lias  extremely  termina¬ 
ted  his  Works,  and  had  no  very  lcnfiblc  Manner  in  the 
Handling  of  his  Pencil ;  becaufe  the  Exadnefs  of  his 
Rcfearches,  and  the  Care  lie  took  to  moderate  one 
Colour  by  another,  has  defaced  the  Appearance  of  a 
free  Hand,  though  thefe  were  one  in  fad.  It  is  true, 
that  the  fenfible  Marks  of  that  Freedom  are  not  with¬ 
out  Merit,  they  recreate,  a9  it  were,  the  Work,  and 
pleafe  the  Eyes,  when  they  proceed  from  a  depurated 
Habit,  and  from  the  Fire  of  the  Imagination  ;  but 
there  are  in  the  Works  of  Titian,  Touches  fo  inge¬ 
nious,  and  fo  conformable  to  the  Charader  of  the 
Objeds,  that  they  fharpen  the  Tafte  of  the  true  Con- 
noifleurs  much  more  than  the  very  fenfible  Strokes  of 
a  bold  Hand. 

Titian  had  four  Manners,  that  of  John  Bellini  his 
Maftcr,  that  of  the  Georgion  his  Competitor,  a  third 
which  was  much  ftudied,  but  which  was  peculiar  to 
himfelf;  and  a  fourth  which  had  degenerated  into  an 
Habit,  but  always  folid  ;  The  firft  was  a  little  dry  *, 

the 
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the  fecond  of  an  extreme  Loftinefs,  as  it  may  be  feen 
by  the  Picture  of  St.  A lark,  which  is  at  Venice  in  the 
Veftry  of  the  Salute,  by  that  of  the  five  Saints  which 
is  in  the  little  Church  of  St.  Nicolas  the  third  confided 
in  a  juft  and  fine  Imitation  of  Nature-,  it  was  worked 
by  the  exa<5t  Refearches  he  ufed  to  make  in  touching 
over  again  here  and  there,  fometimes  with  Virgin 
Teints  in  the  Clear,  and  fometimes  with  Glacis  in  the 
Shadows,  and  though  thofe  Trifles  appear  lefs  free, 
they  are  notwith Handing  ftronger  and  more  finifhed. 

The  fourth  is  a  free  Manner,  which  he  ufed  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  End  of  his  Life,  being  not  capable 
then  to  undergo  fo  much  Fatigue,  or  thinking  that 
he  had  found  the  Means  to  furmount  them  ;  in  this 
laft  Manner  were  painted  the  Piftures  of  the  Annun¬ 
ciation  and  Transfiguration  which  are  at  St.  Salvador , 
St.  James  ot  Sanfio ,  St.  Laurence  of  the  Jefuits ,  St. 
Jerom  of  SanSia  Maria  Nova ,  the  Pentecofte  of  the 
Salute,  and  fcveral  others  of  that  Kind.  Therefore 
fifty  Pictures  can  be  feen  in  publick  at  Venice ,  where 
the  Lilian  has  (hewn  all  the  four  Manners  above- 
mention’d. 

Therefore  if  the  Painters  of  the  Roman  School  have 
fur  palled  the  Lilian  in  the  Vivacity  of  the  Genius,  in 
the  great  Cornpofitions,  and  in  the  Taftc  of  the  De- 
lign,  no  body  can  difpute  with  him  the  Vivacity  of 
the  Colouring,  and  he  will  be  always  in  the  Compafs 
of  the  true  Painters. 

Francis  V  ecem.  i,  followed  at  firft  the  military  Pro- 
feffion  •,  but  Peace  being  made  in  Italy ,  he  came  to  his 
Brother  at  Venice ,  where  he  applied  himfc  lUo  Painting.  He 
took  lb  great  a  Flight  in  ir,  that  the  Lilian  alarmed  at 
his  excellent  Taile,  and  afraid  that  he  fhould  become  a 
better  Painter  than  himfelf,  engaged  him  to  embrace 
another  Profeflion,  and  he  chofe  that  of  making  Cabinets 
of  Ebony,  adorned  with  Sculpture  and  Architecture  ; 
which  notwithftanding  did  not  hinder  him  from  painting 
for  his  Friends.  The  Pieces  he  painted  firft,  and  which 
excited  the  Jealoufy  of  Lilian ,  are  more  in  the  Tafte  of 
Georgian ,  and  pals  among  feveral  for  the  Produ&ions 
of  that  Painter. 

Horatio  Vecelm,  painted  Portraits  in  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  his  Father.  He  did  blit  few  other  Works,  for 
he  was  more  addided  to  Chymiftry  than  to  Painting. 
He  died  of  the  Plague  in  the  Flower  of  his  Age,  in 
1576. 

James  Robusti,  called  Tintoretto,  bccaule  he  was 
Son  of  a  Dyer.  He  took  Michel  Angelo  for  his  Guide 
in  the  Defign,  and  pul  himllli  under  the  Difcipline  of 
the  Lilian  Tor  the  Colouring  but  penetrating  fo  far  in 
the  Principles  of  his  Mailer  as  to  excite  his  Jealoufy  ■, 
and  he  perceiving  it,  lift  him.  He  contracted  by  an 
afliduous  Practice,  a*  particular  Manner,  which  notwith- 
ftanding  had  always  much  of  Michel  Angelo  and  of  the 
Lilian.  Lintore.no  continuing  thus  to  exercifc  himfelf 
with  much  Application,  became  as  a  Prodigy  of  Painting, 
as  well  for  the  Abundance  of  his  extraordinary  Thoughts, 
as  for  his  good  T.ille,  and  his  Quick nefs  in  the  Execu¬ 
tion,  whereby  he  has  filled  Venice  with  his  Produdions  •, 
and  if  among  that  great  Number  of  Pidurcs  there  arc 
feveral  very  indiifcrciu  ones  ■,  we  are  obliged  to  confds, 
that  there  are  alfo  a  great  Number  of  them  very  excel¬ 
lent.  He  painted  an  infinite  Number  of  Portraits,  which 
he  finifhed  according  as  he  was  paid.  As  there  was  yet 
a  Place  to  fill  in  the  fame  Chamber  of  the  School  of  St. 
Koch,  where  he  has  painted  that  beautiful  Crucifixion,  fe¬ 
veral  Painters  offered  them fc Ives,  and  prclcntcd  each  a 
Defign,  that  he  which  fhould  be  found  beft  fhould  be 
preferred.  The  Concurrents  were  Jofrph  Salviati ,  Fre¬ 
deric  7, mere ,  Paolo  Vcroncfe ,  and  Tintoretto,  The  Bre¬ 
thren  of  the  Society  of  St.  Roch  accepted  the  Propofition, 
and  fixed  a  Day  lor  receiving  the  Dcfigns.  But  Tintoretto 
in  (lead  of  a  Defign,  brought  the  Pidlurc  quite  finifhed, 
and  without  any  more  Ceremony  fixed  it  in  its  Place 
which  Pit' lure  is  yet  in  the  fame  Place,  where  I  have 
feen  ir,  and  which,  in  my  Opinion,  is  not  the  word  he 
lias  painted.  It  is  furpri/.ing  that  Tintoretto  having 
worked  fo  much  with  an  extreme  Vivacity,  could  live 
y?.  Years,  which  was  his  Age  when  he  died  of  a  Pain  in 
his  Stomach,  caufed  by  a  too  great  Application.  1  le 
was  burn’ll  in  the  Church  of  the  Madona  del  llorto ,  in 
the  Year  1  yj.\. 


Note ,  That  of  all  the  Venetian  Painters  I  find  none  \vl  f 
Genius  has  been  fo  fertile  and  fo  eafy  as  was  that  ' 
Tintoretto.  That  Painter  had  Penetration  enough  f 
conceive  well  all  the  Principles  of  the  Titian  to 

he  had  applied  himfelf  *,  but  he  had  too  much  Fire 
execute  them  exaftly  -,  and  from  the  Inequality  0f 
Mind  proceeded  the  Inequality  of  his  Works  /  >yj  •  l 
made  Annibal  Carrache ,  who  came  to  Venice ,  write 
Louis  Carrache  his  Coufin,  that  he  found  Linto  *7° 
fometimes  equal  to  the  Titian ,  and  fometimes  mft 
beneath  Tintoretto.  c 

The  Love  he  had  for  his  Profeflion,  made  him  not- 
with  (landing  feck  after  all  that  could  render  hi  * 
learned.  The  Cares  he  took  to  defign  after  the  0/71 
Things,  and  efpecially  after  Michel  Angelo .  gave  him 
a  good  Tafte  of  Defign  :  But  the  Vivacity  0f his  Ima. 
gination  has  often  hindered  him  from  being  correft' 
His  Attitudes  are  almoft  all'contrafted  to  Excels  and 
fometimes  extravagant.  Women  excepted  which  4  lias 
painted  very  gracious. 

He  has  difpofed  his  Figures  rather  with  regard  to 
the  Motion  he  wanted  to  give  every  where,  than  to 
Nature  and  true  Likelihood,  which  notwithilaafc 
has  fucceeded  him  in  fome  Occafions.  He  has  weS 
enough  chara&erifed  moft  of  his  Subjects ;  His  Heads 
are  defigned  of  a  grand  Tafte,  but*  it  is  rare  to  fee 
any  of  them  whofe  Expreflions  are  fmooth  and  lively 

He  has  conceived  theNeceffity  of  the  Clair-obfcurc 
and  has  executed  it  moft  commonly  by  low*  Trains 
of  Light  and  Shadow,  which  unfold  them/el ves  in 
pufhing  one  another  by  their  Oppofition,  and  the 
Caufe  thereof  is  fuppofed  out  of  the  Pidure,  which  is 
of  great  Help  in  the  great  Cornpofitions,  provided 
the  Pafiage  of  the  Oppofite  be  managed  with  In* 
genuity. 

His  local  Colours  are  good,  and  his  Carnations  in 
his  beft  Works  approach  very  near  thofe  of  the  Titian, 
and  are  in  my  Opinion,  of  a  better  Character  than 
thofe  of  Paolo  Veronefe. 

He  did  a  great  Quantity  of  Portraits  of  different 
Merits,  according  to  the  Time  he  employ’d  in  paint¬ 
ing  them,  and  the  Money  he  received  for  them ;  die 
beft  are  much  like  thofe  of  the  Titian.  His  Penal  is 
firm  and  vigorous,  his  Labour  eafy,  and  his  Touches 
ingenious.  Laftly,  Tintoretto  is  the  Model  the  moll 
capable  to  fpirit  up  a  young  Man  who  wants  to  paint 
with  a  good  Tafte  of  Colour,  and  expeditive  Manner.  ; 


Paoi.o  Calliari  Veronese,  was  born  at  Verona 
in  1 577,  his  Mafter  was  one  of  his  Uncles,  called  Badilt, 
whofe  Manner  was  not  bach  The  firft  Works  of  Paolo 
were  painted  at  Mantua,  and  in  fome  other  Cities  ol 
Italy  i  but  having  found  much  Employment  at  Vm 
he  fettled  there. 

He  applied  himfelf  much  to  Nature,  and  endeavoured 
to  fee  it  with  the  Eyes  of  the  Titian. 

As  he  knew  where  to  take  his  Models  when  he  wanted 
them  for  his  Carnations,  he  had  Jikewife  Stufls  ol  dif¬ 
ferent  Kinds,  of  which  he  made  ufc  in  the  Occafion. 
His  publick  Works  have  been  almoft  all  done  in  Con¬ 
currence  of  Tintoretto ,  who  worked  at  the  fame  Tiim’. 
and  when  they  were  done,  the  Sentiments  ol  the  ton- 
noifteurs  were  divided  ;  which  notwithftanding 
have  always  found  more  Strength  in  the  Works  ol  'P> 
toretto ,  and  more  Grace  and  Magnificence  in  thole  ot 
Paolo  Vcroncfe.  We  fee  of  his  Paintings  throughout  ail 
Europe ,  becaufe  lie  made  a  prodigious  Quantity  ol  them* 
There  is  1‘carce  any  Church  at  Venice  without  lunu 
Work  of  his  Hand  but  the  principal  Marks  of  his  great 
Capacity  are  in  the  Palace  of  St.  Mark ,  at  Sr.  (>nA1' 
and  at  St.  Sebajliau.  He  accompanied  Jerom  Gi  imem  lu 
curator  of  St.  Mark  which  the  Republic!;  had  lent  to 
Rome ,  but  Paolo  did  not  flay  long  in  that  Capital,  ;i 
caufe  he  had  left  fcveral  Works  unlinifiied  ar/w’".  ( 

Paolo  Vcroncfe ,  was  a  very  honefl  Man,  pi°u5j, (|VI'’ 
officious,  religious  in  his  Promiles,  careful  in  the  Hi'1, 
tion  of  his  Children,  magnificent  in  his  A  eft  ions  a* 
as  in  his  Cloaths :  7\nd  though  he  was  become  vciynj^ 
he  had  no  other  Ambition  than  to  render  himkn  1)CI  l“ 
in  his  Profeflion.  The  Titian  loved  and  vafued  m.  • 
much.  The  King  of  Spain 7  Philip  II.  wanted  to  ^ 
him  to  paint  the  E  feu  rial  i  but  Paolo  excufoi 
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painting. 


ufe  he  was  employ’d  id  painting  the  Palace  of  St. 

/  •?’  and  Frederic  Zuccre  was  fen  t  in  his  Place. 

PI*1  bad  a  great  Idea  of  his  Profeffion,  and  ufed  to  fay, 
j  Jnting°was  a  Gift  from  Heaven,  that  a  very  great 
T 0\vleffe  was  wanted  to  judge  pertinently  of  it,  that  a 
p-nfrr  without  the  Succours  of  Nature  prefent,  could 
do  any  Thing  perfedt  ;  that  no  other  Paintings 
IT  Id  be  placed  in  Churches  but  thofe  of  a  good  Painter, 

1  -caufe  Admiration  excited  Devotion  ;  and  laftly,  that 
l  part  which  crowned  all  the  others  of  Painting. ,  con- 
rM  in  the  Probity  and  Integrity  of  Manners.  Pie 
0f  a  Fever  in  1588,  aged  58,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Sebajiian ,  where  I  have  feen  his  Effigy 

111  Brats. 

,r • .  'phat  though  the  Genius  of  a  Painter  be  ever  fo 
dutiful,  his  Vein  fertile,  the  Execution  of  his 
Thoughts  eafy,  if  he  does  not  reflect  ferioufly  on  tlie 
Subjed  he  is  to  treat,  and  does  not  warm  his  Imagi¬ 
nation  by  reading  good  Authors,  he’ll  often  produce 
nothing  elfe  but  very  common  Things,  and  even  fall 
Retimes  into  Inepty.  Paolo  Veronefe  is  a  very  fen* 
Example  of  it ;  his  Talent  was  marvellous,  he 
worked  with  Facility,  and  his  Genius  had  made  him 
produce  very  beautiful  Things  if  it  had  always  been 
ponded  by  his  Care.  He  did  an  Infinity  of  Pictures, 
and  according  to  the  Places  or  Perfons  for  which  lie 
worked,  he  meditated  more  or  Ids  his  Compofitions. 
The  falace  of  Sc.  Mark  at  Venice ,  the  Altar-Pieces  of 
tse  principal  Churches,  and  fome  private  Houfes  of 
ftobhmrn,  preferve  ftill  to  this  Day  his  bed  Works. 
Bac  fur  the  different  Altars  of  the  common  Churches, 
aJ  for  private  Perfons  who  on  the  Reputation  of 
that  great  Painter  wanted  to  have  fome  Pieces  of  his' 
Hand,  it  feems,  that  inftead  of  taking  the  Pains  ne- 
cdfary  to  fupport  his  Reputation,  he  worked  only 
with  Practice,  more  poflefied  with  the  Thoughts  of 
thfpatching  form  his  Work  than  of  the  Care  of  doing 
it  well*,  fo  that  his  Inventions  are  fotnetimes  flat  and 
fometimes  ingenious. 

His  Talent  was  for  great  Compofitions,  which  he 
filled  in  an  agreeable  Manner.  He  introduced  into  it 
a  great  dial  of  Wit,  of  Truth  and  Motion  ;  but  the 
Choice  of  the  Objeifts  was  not  judicious.  He  intro¬ 
duced  into  his  Compofition  all  that  his  Imagination 
could  furnifli  him  of  great,  furprizing,  new  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  ;  and  laftly,  thought  rather  of  adorning 
the  Scene  of  his  Piece,  than  to  render  it  agreeable  to 
the  Times,  Cuftoms  and  Places :  He  often  introduced 
into  it  Architecture,  moft  commonly  painted  by  his 
Brother  Benedetto,  and  the  Magnificence  of  thofe 
Buildings  gave  a  certain  Grcatnefs  to  his  Works. 

His  Difpofitions  are  not  the  beft  undei  flood  with 
regard  to  the  Clair-obfcure,  he  had  no  Principles  of 
it,  and  fuccecded  in  it  fometimes  well  and  fotnetimes 
j,  according  to  the  different  Motions  of  his  Genius. 
The  fame  may  be  laid  of  his  Attitudes,  moft  of  them 
being  without  Choice. 

Which  notwithftanding  there  is  much  Fire,  and  a 

great  Hurly-burly  in  his  great  Works,  but  to  examine 

them  near,  one  finds  no  Ingenuity  in  his  Exprefiions, 

ether  for  the  Subject  in  general,  or  for  the  Paffions 

111  particular,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  any  of  them  which 

arc  very  moving,  He  had  that  in  common  with  all 

the  Venetians,  who  con  fumed  all  their  Application  in 

imitating  the  Outfidc  of  Nature. 

Mis  Draperies  are  all  modern  according  to  the 

Hme  he  lived  in,  and  his  meeting  with  Levantine 

I  uglier.',  who  are  always  in  great  Numbers  at  Venice, 

,r'dH  whom  he  made  life  for  the  Airs  of  the  Head, 

,v'  "’^1  ‘|s  hjr  the  Drefs.  As  moll  of  his  Draperies  are 

0  *”uhi*  <>f  different  Sorts,  and  that  the  Pleats  there* 

aic  bilge  and  well  di  I  poled,  they  make  a  great 

<nt  of  the  beauties  found  in  the  Works  of  Paolo 
hronefi, 

tl  *V'L  ^ alc  often  took  to  imitate  the  Scuffs  after 
ll*  Yiuit;d,  have  acquired  him  Inch  an  Habit  in  that, 
he  did  hveral  rich  Draperies  of  Practice,  which 
‘  °u  (  )L*  thought  done  after  the  Truth. 

.1  ;j10 UL'b  hr  had  an  Inclination  tor  the  Dcfign  of 
c’xu  nr;Ulf‘in,  his  was  notwithilaiuliiig  of  a  had  Tafte, 

1  pt  U'c  1  urtus,  which  have  fomeiliing  great,  no* 
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ble,  and  fometimes  graceful.  His  Fii 
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gurcs  are  not¬ 


withftanding  well  together  under  their  Habits  j  but 
the  Contours  of  the  Naked  have  but  little  Tafte  and 
Corre£tneis,  efpecially  the  Feet.  It  appears  however* 
that  he  took  Care  to  defign  Women  with  fome  Ele¬ 
gance,  according  to  the  Idea  he  had  formed  to  him- 

felt  of  a  fine  Natural :  As  for  the  Antique  he  knew 
nothing  of  it. 

I  have  never  feen  any  confiderable  Land  flaps  of 
Paolo  V eronefe :  He  has  made  Skies  in  fome  of  his 
great  Compofitions  which  are  marvellous  ;  but  his 
Diftances  and  Terraffes  fmell  of  Diftemper. 

He  has  never  conceived  the  Artifice  of  the  Clair- 
obfcure,  and  what  I  find  of  it  in  fome  of  his  Workd 
is  but  the  Effeft  of  a  good  Motion  of  his  Genius,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  Principles :  But  for  the  local  Co¬ 
lours  he  underftood  them  very  well,  making  ufe  to 
fet  them  off  of  the  Principle  of  the  Comparifon. 

Though  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  an  unconfined 
and  luminous  Manner,  that  lie  has  fometimes  em¬ 
ploy’d  ftrong  and  obfeure  Colours,  and  his  Carnations 
are  true,  and  touched  over  with  Virgin  Teints,  they 
are  not,  notwithftanding,  either  fo  frefh  as  thofe  of 
the  Lilian,  or  fo  ftrong  and  fatiguine  as  thofe  of  Lin- 
toretto ,  it  even  appears  to  me  that  fome  of  them  par¬ 
take  much  of  a  leaden  Colour,  which  notwithftanding 
there  is  in  the  Generality  of'  his  Colours  a  marvellous 
Accord,  particularly  in  his  Draperies,  to  which  he  has 
given  a  Brillant,  a  Variety,  and  a  Magnificence  pe¬ 
culiar  to  him.  The  Harmony  found  in  them  proceeds 
moft  commonly  from  the  Glacis  and  broken  Colours 
he  has  employ’d,  which  partaking  from  one  another, 
have  infallibly  an  Union ;  but  however,  there  are 
Pidlures  attributed  to  him,  where  the  Colours  arc 
four  and  difeordant:  But  I  would  not  warrant  that 
all  the  Pieces  attributed  to  Paolo  Veronefe  are  of  his 

Hand  5  for  he  had  a  Brother  and  a  Son  who  followed 
his  Manner. 

We  fee  in  his  Works  a  grand  fairc  every  where  5 
his  Execution  is  firm,  his  Pencil  light,  and  his  Repu-* 
tation  fupported  with  Parts  enough,  to  procure  him  a 
Place  among  Painters  of  the  firft  Order. 

I’ll  not  omit  here  the  Wedding  of  Cana ,  which 
he  has  painted  at  St.  George  Major  of  Venice ,  much 
iuperior  to  his  other  Works,  and  is  not  only  the 
1  humph  of  Paolo  Veronefe ,  but  it  wants  but  lit¬ 
tle  of  its  being  the  Triumph  of  Painting. 

John  Anto^v  Recjli.o,  called  P or deuon,  was  born 
at  Pordenon ,  a  Borough  in  the  Pritdli ,  of  the  ancient 
Houle  of  Sac  chi,  and  the  true  Name  of  his  Branch  was 
Licinio  \  but  the  Emperor  having  knighted  him,  he  took 
Occafion  hence  to  change  his  Name  in  Hatred  for  one 
of  his  Brothers,  who  had  attempted  ro  aflalfinate  him, 
and  took  that  of  Regillo.  He  had  no  ocher  Matter  in 
Painting  but  the  great  Love  he  had  for  Giorgion  his 
Friend  and  Rival  ;  and  afrer  lie  had  penetrated  his  Prin¬ 
ciples,  he  applied  himfclf,  like  him,  to  imitate  the 
beautiful  Elicits  of  Nature  •>  that  joined  to  the  Strength 
of  his  Genius,  and  to#  the  Ambition  of  becoming  a  learn¬ 
ed  Man,  has  rendered  him  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
Painters  in  Hie  World.  Me  equalled  the  Lilian  in  that 
Art,  and  there  was  between  them  fo  great  ajealouly, 
that  Pordenon  fearing  fome  Infult  from  his  Competitor, 
was  always  on  his  Guard,  and  while  he  painted  the 
Cloittcr  of  St.  Stephen  at  Venice ,  he  always  worked  with 
his  Sword  by  his  Side,  with  a  Shield  near ‘him,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Life  of  the  Bravo’s  of  thofe  Days.  He  had  a 
fer til  Vein,  delignnl  of  a  good  Tafte,  and  was  veiy  lit¬ 
tle  inferior  to  rlu:  Lilian  for  the  Colouring,  lie  has 
worked  a  great  deal  in  FreJco,  which  he  did  with  Faci¬ 
lity,  and  gave  it  a  great  Strength.  J I  is  principal  pub- 
lick  Works  are  at  Venice,  Udine ,  Mantua ,  Vicenza,  Ge¬ 
noa  and  in  Fritdli. • — -J  Ic  went  to  Ferrara  by  Order  of 
the  Duke  Hercules  II.  to  lini/li  fome  Defigns  of  Tape- 
Ilry  which  lie  had  begun  at  Venice.',  bur  he  was  farce 
arrived  there,  that  he  fell  lick  and  died,  in  the  Year 
15^0,  and  the  56th  of  his  Age. 

Jurom  Muttano,  bom  at  llreffui  in  Lowkardy,  flu- 
dial  lometi tnes  under  Romani ui,  whom  he  left  ro  apply 
him  fell  to  the  Manner  ol  the  iitian  j  but  wanting  to 
(Lengthen  himlelf  in  the  Delign,  he  went  to  Howe, 
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where  he  worked  with  Tadeo  Zcucre.  He  defign’d  a  great 
deal  after  the  Antiques,  and  after  the  bed:  Paintings,  and 
did  a  great  Quantity  of  Portraits.  He  finifhed  the  De~ 
figns  of  the  Bafs- Relievo’s  of  the  Trojan  Column,  which 
Jules  Roman  had  began.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  employed 
Multan ,  and  it’was  in  his  Confideration  that  that  Pon¬ 
tiff  founded  at  Rome,  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke ,  by  a 
Brief  which  Sixtus  V.  confirmed. 

Though  Mutiano  was  learned  in  Pliftory,  he  notwith- 
ftanding  minded  more  the  Landfkips,  which  he  under- 
ilood  very  well  ;  his  Manner  had  fomething  of  the  Fie- 
mijh  in  the  Touches  of  Trees,  and  accompanied  the 
Trunks  of  his  Trees  of  all  he  thought  capable  to  render 
them  agreeable,  and  to  procure  them  a  Variety.  Corne¬ 
lius  Cort  has  engraved  after  him  feven  great  Landfkips 
which  are  very  fine.  Mutiano  died  in  1590,  aged  62, 
and  left  by  his  Will  two  Houfes  to  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke  at  Rome  ;  and  order’d,  that  if  his  Heirs  fhould  die 
without  Iffue,  all  his  Eftate  fhould  come  to  the  fame 
Academy,  to  build  an  Aufpice,  where  the  young  Stu¬ 
dents  who  fhould  come  to  Rome ,  could  retire  if  they 
fhould  want  that  Succour. 

James  Palma,  called  Palma  Vecchio,  born  in  the 
Territory  of  Bergama ,  in  1578,  has  painted  with  a  great 
Strength  of  Colours  fupported  with  a  pretty  good  De- 
fign.  As  he  was  Difciple  of  the  Titian,  I  thought  it  was 
more  proper  to  place  him  in  the  Venetian  School  than  in 
that  of  Lombardy ,  where  he  was  born.  His  Manner  was 
fo  conformable  to  that  of  his  Mafter,  that  this  having  be¬ 
gun  aDefcent  from  the  Crofs,  which  Death  hinder’d  him 
from  finifhing,  Palma  was  chofen  to  do  it. 

Among  his  Works  feen  at  Venice,  the  Sanfta  Barbara, 
which  is  in  the  Church  of  Sc.  Alary  Fonnafa,  is  his  beft. 
He  died  in  1 596,  aged  48,  which  fhews,  that  he  was  cal¬ 
led  Vecco  for  no  other  Reafon,  than  that  he  preceded  him 
they  called  the  young  Palma ,  who  was  his  Nephew  and 
Difciple  of  the  Tintoretto,  who  has  painted  in  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  his  Mafter.  He  did  a  great  Quantity  of  Works 
at  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1623. 

James  del  Ponte,  called  Bajfano,  from  the  Place 
of  his  Birth,  went  to  Venice,  where  he  ftudied  under  Bo- 
nifaccio ,  a  Venetian ,  and  after  the  Painthigs  of  Titian  and 
Parmejan.  Being  returned  to  Baffano,  he  followed  the 
Propenfity  of  his  Genius,  which  inclined  him  to  paint  all 
Things  after  the  natural,  which  he  had  always  prefent 
ever  after  in  the  Execution  of  his  Work.  Though  he 
defigned  very  well  the  Figures,  he  applied  him  fell  in  a 
particular  Manner  to  the  Imitation  of  Animals,  and 
Landfkips,  becaufe  thofe  Things  were  more  common, 
and  more  advantageous  in  the  Place  where  he  lived,  and 
in  which  he  has  perfeftly  fuccccdcd,  efpecially  in  rural 
Subjefts.  He  died  in  1592,  aged  82,  and  left  four 
Sons,  viz.  Francis,  Leander,  John  Baptilf,  and  Jcrom . 

Francis  Bassano,  the  Elded,  retired  to  Venice,  and 
furpafifed  his  other  Brothers  in  his  ProfefTion.  He  was 
very  thoughtful,  and  his  Melancholy  throw,  him  in- 
fenfibly  into  fo  llrangc  a  Mania,  that  he  often  imagined 
that  he  was  purfued  by  Bailiffs.  One  Day,  hearing  Ionic 
Body  knocking  pretty  hard  at  his  Door,  imagining 
that  they  were  come  to  feizc  him,  lie  jumped  through 
the  Window  into  the  Street,  and  dallied  his  Brains  a- 
gainfi:  the  Pavement,  in  the  Year  1594,  and  the  44th  of 
his  Age. 

The  Chevalier  Leander,  his  Brother,  followedalfo  the 
Manner  of  their  Father  James,  but  he  gave  not  fo  much 
Strength  to  his  Paintings  as  his  Brother  Francis  did.  He 
applied  himfelf  more  particularly  to  Portraits.  That  he 
did  of  t  he  Doge  Marin  Grimani,  procured  him  the  Col¬ 
lar  of  St.  Mark,  lie  died  in  1623. 

The  two  other  Brothers  did  very  little  hut  copying  the 
Works  of  their  Father.  John  BaptUi  died  in  1O13,  and 
Jcrom  in  1622. 


of  them  Pictures  of  a  fingular  Merit. 

If  his  Talent  was  not  for  the  heroical,  nor  hit)  .*  , 
Kind,  he  has  very  well  treated  the  rural  Suojefts°llCa 
thofe  proportioned  to  the  Meafure  of  his  G  ’  ■ 
His  Defign  was  neither  noble  nor  eleeanr  kCmUs.‘ 
moft  of  his  Subjects  did  not  require  it,  but 
reft  in  its  Kind.  FI  is  Draperies  were  dull,  and  I  ^ 
troduced  in  the  Execution  thereof,  as  much  PvV"' 
as  Truth.  actlCe 

His  local  Colours  preferved  very  well  their  Cl 
rafter  ;  his  Carnations  were  very  frefh,  and  very  t/2' 
his  Colours  had  a  marvellous  Refemblance  to  the  ^ 
tural.  His  Landfkips  were  of  a  very  good  Tafte 
Sites  well  cholen,  the  Clair-obfcure  well  difpofed  •’  | 
Touches  ingenious,  and  the  Colours  always  true** 
the  Diftances,  but  often  too  black  in  the  Nears  •  1  **! 
it  feems  that  he  wanted  thereby  to  preferve  the  Char10 
ter  of  the  luminous  Objefts.  He  has  painted 

Night  Subjefts  ;  and  the  Habit  he  had  con  traded  f 
making  ftrong  Shadows,  can  alfo  have  contribute 
to  thofe  he  has  employed  fometimes  wrong,  in  jy 
Subjefts.  ’  ay* 

His  Pencil,  which  is  firm,  is  fo  even,  and  exadiv 
guided,  that  no  Body  has  touched  the  Animals >with 
fo  much  Art  and  Precifion  ;  and  his  Pictures  have  a 
Brilliant,  which  I  have  feen  no  where  elfe, 

Julio  Licino,  called  Pordenon  the  Toiwger,  0f Ve¬ 
nice,  Difciple  of  the  great  Pordenon  his  Unde,  was  a  o-00d 
Defignator,  and  had  a  great  Intelligence  of  the  Frefco 
The  Conformity  of  the  Names  is  the  Caufe  that  the 
Works  of  the  Nephew  have  been  confounded  with 
thofe  of  the  Uncle.  But  however,  he  worked  in  fevera! 
Places.  He  painted  in  Frefco  the  Facade  of  a  Houfe  at 
Aujbourg .  That  Work  is  ftill  entire,  and  the  Magi- 
ftrates  of  the  City  had  this  Infcription  put  to  it.  Julius 
Licinus  Cives  Venetus  ft?  Auguftanus,  hoc  JEdificium  his 
Pifturis  infignivit ,  hie  aqiie  ultimam  manwn  pofuit ,  in 
1561,  i.  e.  Julio  Licinio,  a  Citizen  of  Venice  and  Aaf- 
bourg,  has  render’d  this  Houfe  famous  by  this  Painting, 
which  he  finifiied  in  1561.  We  know  nothing  more  of 
him  than  he  was  Co-temporary  of  the  Bajfan. 

The  School  of  Lombardy. 

Antonio  Corregio,  thus  called  from  the  City  Cor- 
regio,  in  the  Modeyefe,  where  he  was  born,  in  1472. 
Ever  fince  the  Reftoration  of  Painting  in  Italy,  i.  e.  from 
Cimabuc  to  Raphael's  Time,  that  Art,  which  had  but 
weak  Beginnings,  arrived  but  flowly  to  fo  great  a  De¬ 
gree  of  Perfeftion.  The  Difciples  added  always  fome 
Progreffcs  to  what  they  learned  of  their  Mailers;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  that  but  what  happens  moft  common¬ 
ly  to  all  the  Arts.  But  we  mud  here  admire  and  refpeft 
a  Genius,  which  againft  the  common  Courfe,  without 
having  feen  either  Rome  or  the  Antiques,  or  the  Works 
of  the  Learned,  without  Mailer,  Protcftion,  and  going 
out  of  his  Country,  amidfl:  Poverty,  and  without  anyo- 

ther  Succours  but  the  Study  of  Nature,  and  an  Inclina¬ 
tion  to  Work,  has  produced  Pieces  of  a  fublimc  Kind, 
as  well  for  the  Thoughts  as  for  the  Execution:  Ihs 
principal  Works  arc  at  Parma  and  Alodcna ,  and  his  Pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Cabinet  are  very  rare. 

The  Reputation  of  Raphael,  infpired  the  Cow'V 
with  the  Defirc  to  fee  Rome,  where  he  con Iklon  at¬ 
tentively  the  Paintings  of  that  great  Man  ;  and  the  long 
Silence  he  had  kept  in  viewing  them  was  intei rupteu 
by  thefe  Words  Anchio  [on  Pit  tore,  ftill  1  uni  a  Painter. 
Which  notwithftanding  all  the  bcautihii  Works  he  w 
done  till  then,  had  not  been  capable  to  lake  him  out  0 
tlie  Mifery  he  was  in,  becaufe  he  had  a  large  Finn  y*  am 
the  Price  he  received  for  his  Work  was  very  I  mall. 

Being  gone  one  Day  to  Parma  to  receive  a  I  ay'ncIj. 
of  200  Livies,  which  was  made  to  him  all  in  in“ 


01  200  i.. 1  vies,  wim.11  was  iU.lUV  IU  mu .  ■■  | 

Money  of  Copper,  called  ttadrini ,  the  Joy  lie  u 

carry  that  Money  to  his  Wife,  hinder'd  him  from  c0 
deling  the  great  Weight  he  loaded  himfell  with  mau  • 


piotc.  That  James  Bojj'an  was  really  born  for  Painting  ; 
for  I  fee  no  other  Painter  that  lias  lefs  lollowcd  the 

Manner  of  their  Mailer.  I  le  applied  himfelf  entirely  p,,V?  V  w  Y"  under  it.  Sotlut 

u,  /Ificly  Nature,  which  hav.n (5  Iflvcn  m.  lus  Genius,  |iavillB3r’vur.,lt.^tcU  hinllc||'  he  qu  u  Murcly.  ol  ^ 
gave  him,  likcwilr,  m  his  Country,  the  moll  proper  10 

JProduftions  to  cultivate  it,  Bajfan  confidered  lii  ft  that 
Mid  lefs  of  the  Arts  by  the  Charuftrrs  which  render  it 
more  fenlible,  and  alter  he  had  Unified  it,  fometimes, 
with  Application,  in  particular  Objefts,  he  compoicd 


he  died  in  1513,  aged  .)0  Years  ^ 

Note,  That  we  do  not  fee  that  the  Corny /<?  has 1  hot j°'^ 

any  Thing  from  others:  All  b  new  m  his  1)1  M  j 

.  •>..  Jus  l  eiUh  ■' 


Conceptions,  his  Defign,  his  Co  loin  s 
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i  ■'  Novelty,  inclines  to  nothing  but  good.  For  his 
Thoughts  are  fublime,  his  Colour  delicate  and  natural, 
A  d  his  Pencil  feems  handled  by  the  Hand  of  an  An- 
an,  His  Contours  are  not  very  correct,  it  is  true,  but 

Shev  arc  of  a  grand  Tafte  ;  his  Airs  of  the  Head  gra- 
and  well  chofen,  particularly  of  Women  and 
riildren.  And  ^  we  join  to  all  this  the  Union  which 
pears  in  his  Works,  and  the  Talent  he  had  to  move 
the  Heart  by  the  Sublimity  of  his  Expreflions,  we’ll 
have  no  Difficulty  to  believe,  that  he  rather  received 
the  Knowledge  of  his  Art  from  Heaven,  than  he  ac¬ 
quir’d  it  by  his  Studies. 


The  Caracci,  who  have  acquired  by  their  Works 
r0  much  Glory  and  Reputation,  were  Louis,  Auguftin , 

L  Annibal,  ail  three  of  Bologna. 
pol,  lS,  born  in  1525,  was  firft  Cou  fin  of  Auguftin, 

and  Annibal,  and  as  he  was  older  than  they,  and  made 
,  '  ly  very  great  Progreffes  in  his  Profeffion,  he  was  al- 
fo  their  M after  •,  as  was  at  firft  Profpero  Fontana,  who 
Dot  believing  that  he  had  Penetration  enough,  wanted  to 
dift’uade  him  from  being  a  Painter,  fo  that  Louis  left  his 
School.  But  his  Talent  rai fed  his  Courage,  and  made 
him  form  the  Refolution  to  have  no  other  Mafter  than 
£jjf  Works  of  the  great  Painters.  He  went  firft  to  Ve- 
fj(e  where  Lint  or et  to  having  feen  his  Work,  told  him, 
to  encourage  him,  that  he  would  be  foon  one  of  the  firft 
ot  his  Profeffion  ;  which  made  him  purfue  the  Defign 
he  had  formed  to  become  learned.  He  therefore  ftudied 
the  Tit  ion,  Tintoretto,  and  Paolo  Veroncfe,  at  Venice  ;  the 
Vfymo,  and  Andrew  del  Sarte ,  at  Florence  ;  the  Par- 
and  Corregio,  ar  Parma  ;  Julio  Romano ,  at  Man - 
m .  but  of  all  thofe  great  Matters,  he  that  touched  moft 
his  Heart  was  the  Corregio ,  whole  Manner  he  always  fol¬ 
lowed  afterwards. 

Augustin,  born  in  1 557,  applied  himfelf  to  all 
that  came  into  his  Fancy,  without  Diftindion,  viz. 
to  Painting,  Engraving,  the  Mathematicks ,  Mufick,  Poe¬ 
try,  Dancing,  and  other  fuch  Exercifes,  which  adorned, 
but  divided  his  Mind. 

Annibal,  on  the  contrary,  minded  nothing  elfe  but 
Painting.  That  Art,  which  joined  him  with  his  Brother, 
obliged  them  both  to  ftudy  it  together.  But  the  Diffe¬ 
rence  of  their  Humour  could  not  fuffer  that  Union  to  laft 
long ;  therefore  their  Father  parted  them,  and  fent  the 
eM  to  Louis  Caracci,  who  foon  afterwards  would  have 
them  both ;  and  found  by  his  Meeknefs  and  Prudence, 
Means  to  moderate  that  natural  Antipathy  which  was 
between  them.  He  made  Ufe  for  that,  of  the  Zeal  he 
had  for  his  At,  he  infpired  them  with  the  fame  Zeal, 
and  promifed  to  communicate  to  them  all  the  Know¬ 
ledge  he  had  acquired  in  it.  Afterwards,  the  Love  they 
had  for  their  Profeffion,  incrcafing  daily  by  the  furprizing 
IVogrefl'cs  they  made  it,  united  them  all  three  with  a  Hill 
Under  Friend fhip,  making  them  forget  every  Thing 
dk  but  the  Care  of  rendering  themfelvcs  period:  in  their 

Ait. 


jltfgujiiu,  notwithttanding,  interrupted  often  his  Stu- 
dirs  of  Painting  for  thofe  of  Engraving,  which  he  learn* 
of  Cornelius  Cort  ;  but  though  he  became  learned  in 
that  Part,  the  Talent  he  had  for  Painting  recalled  him 
always  to  that  Art,  as  to  his  Center. 

Annibal,  who  never  abandoned  his  Profeffion,  went 
Njftrengihcn  himfelf  in  it  into  Lombardy,  and  to  Venice, 
Ik  was  antaufiafmed  at  Parma ,  at  the  Sight  of  the 
orks  of  the  Corregio.  He  wrote  to  Louis  about  it, 
an(l  defiled  him  to  engage  Atigujlin  to  come  to  him, 
!f’  *'n6  b'm,  at  the  fame  Time,  that  they  could  never 
,n<i  a  better  School,  to  become  perfect,  that  neither  77- 
,  ,  nur  N;  col  ini,  nor  Raphael  himfelf  in  the  St.  Cecilia, 


Prodigies  lie  law 
was  great  and 


it.  . »  - -  4  . 

. 1,1(1  dune  any  Thing  comparable  to  the 
'I' 11  Works  of  the  Corregio  ;  that  all  w 
j^cdul  in  it  •,  that  Auguftin  and  he  would  ftudy  thofe 
,!1J  Ihings  with  Pleafurc,  and  live  in  good  Intelligence. 
r°ni  Lombardy,  Annibal  went  to  Venue,  where  the 
Charms  he  jouml  in  the  Works  of  the  Titian,  of 
Wov tto,  and  of  Paolo  Veronefe,  engaged  him  to  copy 
Lire  the  Paintings  of  thole  great  Men. 

;  Hafl,  alter  each  of  the  three  had  made  all  the  Ad- 
Jl!dige  they  could  of  their  Relictions  on  the  Works  of 
^  ^  y  enter'd  into  fo  pn fid:  an  Aftbeiarion,  that 
(y  continued  together  ever  alter.  Louis  continued  to 


communicate  his  new  Difeoveries  to  his  Coufins,  and 
thefe  received  them  with  all  the  Avidity  and  Gratitude 
pofiible.  He  propofed  to  them,  afterwards,  to  Unite  their 
Sentiments  and  Manners-,  and  in  the  Difficulty  they  re- 
prefented  to  him  of  being  capable  to  penetrate  all  the 
Principles  of  fo  profound  an  Art,  and  to  refolve  all  the 
Difficulties  thereof,  he  anfwer’d,  that  there  was  no  Ap¬ 
pearance  that  three  Perfons  who'  fea'rched  nothing  but 
the  Truth,  and  had  well  feen,  and  well  examined  the 
different  Manners,  could  be  miftaken. 

They  therefore  formed  the  Refolution  to  purfue,  dnd 
increafe  the  Method  they  had  begun  :  They  did,-  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Places,  fome  Works,  which,  in  Spite  of  the  Ob- 
ftacles  of  their  Enemies,  acquired  them  a  Reputation  and 
Friends.  Thus  eftablifhed,  they  laid  the  Foundations  of 
that  famous  Academy,  which  has  been  called  fince,  Tbd 
Academy  of  the  Caracci. 

_  There  all  the  young  Students,  who  had  forhe  Capa¬ 
city,  came  to  take  LefTons ;  and  there  the  Caracci  taught 
liberally,  and  with  Goodnefs,  the  Things  which  were' 
proportioned  to  the  Genius  of  their  Difciples.  There 
they  eftablifhed  Models,  very  well  chofen,  of  Men  and 
Women.  Louis  had  the  Care  to  procure  antique  Statues 
and  BafTo-Relievo’s.  They  had  Defigns  of  die  beft 
Matters,  and  very  curious  Books  on  all  Subjects.  An¬ 
tony  de  la  Four,  a  certain  famous  Anatomift,  taught  there 
all  the  Rules  of  his  Art,  which  had  any  Relation  to 
Painting.  The  Count  Malvafio  fays,  that  what  fup- 
ported  that  Academy  was  the  Principles  of  Louis ,  the 
Cares  of  Auguftin,  and  the  Zeal  of  Annibal. 

The  Reputation  of  the  Caracci  being  fpread  as  far  as 
Rome,  the  Cardinal  Odoardo  Farnefe,  who  wanted  to  have 
the  Gallery  of  his  Palace  painted,  fent  for  Annibal,  for  the 
Execution  of  his  Defign;  and  that  Painter  went  to  Rome, 
with  fo  much  more  Pleafure,  that  he  wanted  to  fee  the 
Works  of  Raphael,  and  the  antique  Statues  and  Baffo- 
Relievo’s. 

The  Tafte  he  took  for  the  antient  Sculptures,  made 
him  change  his  Bolonefe  Manner,  to  follow  a  more 
learned  Method,  more  ftudied,  and  more  pronounced* 
but  dryer,  and  lefs  natural  in  the  Defign,  and  in  the  Co¬ 
lour.  He  had  Occafion  to  put  it  in  Ufe  in  federal 
Works  he  did,  and  efpecially  in  his  Gallery  of  the  Palace 
Farnefe.  W here  Auguftin,  who  was  come  to  him,  help¬ 
ed  him  as  well  for  the  good  Order,  as  for  the  Execution ; 
but  whether  Auguftin  would  govern  too  much  in  that 
Work,  or  Annibal  wanted  to  have  the  whole  Glory  to 
himfelf,  this  laft:  could  not  fuffer  his  Brother  to  continue 
to  work  at  it,  whatever  Submiffions  and  Offers  Auguftin 
made  to  gain  him. 

The  Cardinal  Farnefe  perceiving  that  Mi  fund  erfta'n  cl¬ 
ing,  fent  Auguftin  to  Parma,  where  he  defigned  he  fliould 
work  for  the  Duke  Ranuccio  his  Brother.  There  he 
painted  a  Room,  but  he  met  with  fo  much  Vexation 
while  he  was  employ’d  in  that  Work,  that  un capable 
to  bear  it  any  longer,  he  retired  into  a  Convent  of  Ca¬ 
puchins,  to  prepare  himfelf  for  a  Death  which  he  felt 
near;  and  which  happen’d  in  1605,  being  only  45 
Years  old.- — He  left  a  natural  Son  called  Antony,  whom 
Annibal  cook,  and  inftruded  in  his  Art.  That  Antony 
has  given  fo  many  Proofs  of  his  Capacity,  even  in  the 
few  Works  he  has  left  at  Rome,  that  wc  arc  of  Opinion, 
that  he  had  certainly  furpaffed  his  Uncle  Annibal,  if  he 
had  lived  longer.  He  died  at  the  Age  of  35,  in  1618. 

Moreover,  Annibal  continued  the  Gallery  of  the  Pa¬ 
lace  Farnefe  with  incredible  Care,  and  though  he  was 
very  learned  in  his  Profeffion,  he  did  not  the  Jeaft 
Thing  in  that  Work,  without  confulting  Nature,  nor 
painted  the  lead  of  his  Figures,  without  bringing  a  Mo¬ 
del  on  the  Scaffold,  and  having  defigned  exactly  all  the 
Actinides. 

While  Annibal  woikcd  at  Rome ,  t.onis  was  employ¬ 
ed  every  where  in  Lombardy ,  efpecially  for  Church  - 
Paintings ;  and  we  may  judge  of  his  Capacity  by  the  Pre¬ 
ference  which  was  given  him  over  all  the  other  Painters. 

The  Caracci  have  had  a  great  Quantity  of  Difciples*, 
but  the  mod  famous  among  them  were  Guido ,  the  Domi¬ 
nican,  l.e franc,  Sifte  Badaloccbi ,  V Alban e,  Gucnhin, 
Antony  Caracci,  Aloft  dicta,  Panico ,  Baptiil,  Bone  out  i. 
Cave  don.  Face  one,  &c. 


Note,  That  when 


Angelo 


of  Ca ravage,  and  the 

Chevalier 
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Chevalier  Jofepin  kept  at  Rome  the  Helm  of  Painting , 
the  firft  who  defigned  of  a  very  bad  Tafte,  gained 
a  great  Number  of  Pupils,  becaufe  he  was  a  great 
Colourift,  and  that  Jofepin  had  acquired  an  expeditive 
Manner  without  Taite  and  Accuratenefs  ;  the  good 
Genius  of  Painting  fupported  the  School  of  Caracci,  to 
fupport  that  beautiful  Art,  which  was  then  in  Danger 
of  falling  into  Ruin,  on  the  Side  of  the  Competition 
and  of  the  Defign. 

Nature,  in  providing  the  Caracci  with  a  fine  Genius, 
gave  them  an  incredible  Zeal  for  their  Profeflion:  They 
have  followed  it  by  their  Talent,  and  perfc&ed  it  by 
the  Afllduity  of  their  Studies,  the  Obftinacy  of  their 
Work,  and  the  Docility  of  their  Mind.  The  fame 
Principles  on  which  they  cftablifiied  their  famous 
School,  ferved  them  for  Guide  in  the  Execution  of 
their  Works.  Their  Manners  are  much  alike,  and 
all  the  Difference  found  in  it  proceeds  only  from  that 
of  their  Conflitution.  Louis  had  lefs  Fire,  more 
Grcatnefs,  more  Grace,  and  more  UnCtion. — Augufiin 
a  prettier  Way  : — And  Annibal  more  Loftinefs  and 
Singularity  in  his  Thoughts,  more  Knowledge  in  the 
Defign,  more  Vivacity  in  the  Exprefiions,  and  more 
Solidity  in  the  Execution. 

The  Caracci ,  have  borrowed  from  the  Antiques, 
and  from  the  beft  Matters,  what  they  thought  could 
form  them  a  good  Manner  ;  but  have  not  exhaufted 
the  Sources ;  for  if  they  have  took  a  great  many 
Things  from  the  Antiques,  from  Raphael ,  from  the 
Lilian,  and  from  the  Corrcgio ,  they  have  left  ftill 
much  more  behind.  Though  the  Character  of  Anni¬ 
bal  was  rather  for  prophane  Subjects  than  for  religious 
ones,  lie  has  notwithflanding  treated  fomc  of  thcle 
lait  very  pathetically,  efpecially  the  Fliftory  of  St. 
Francis ;  but  Louis  had  this  more,  in  that  Kind,  than 
yin  tribal,  that  he  gave  his  Madona’s  graceful  Airs  in 
the  Manner  of  Corregio.  The  Genius  of  Annibal  in¬ 
clined  him  rather  to  Loftinefs  than  Delicacy,  and  to 
Gaiety  than  Modelty.  As  for  Augufiin ,  he  lias  often 
interrupted  the  Practice  of  iiis  Profdfion  for  En¬ 
graving,  which  he  underftood  perfectly  well,  and  for 
other  Exercifes.  Therefore  having  done  but  few 
Pictures,  mod  of  them  have  been  confounded  with 
thofe  of  his  Brother. 

As  Annibal  had  had  no  liberal  Education,  and  ap¬ 
plied  him  lei  f  wholly  to  Painting  he  made  ufe  often 
in  his  great  Compofuions,  of  the  Succours  of  his  Bro¬ 
ther  Augufiin ,  and  of  that  of  Signior  Agucci ,  in 
making  their  Ideas  to  pafs  through  his. — The  Caracci 
have  all  three  defigned  of  a  grand  Tafte:  That  of 
Annibal  incrcafed  ftill  more  during  his  Stay  at  Rome , 
as  can  be  Icon  by  his  Works  in  the  Palace  of  Farnefc ; 
that  Work  is  loaded,  it  is  true,  but  that  Loading  is 
fo  beautilul  and  learned,  that  it  pleafes  even  thofe 
that  confine  it  •,  for  his  Tafte  of  the  Defign  is  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  the  Antique,  of  Michel  Angelo ,  and  of  Nature. 
But  as  the  AfT'eCtion  he  had  for  the  new  Beauty  made 
him  forget  the  ancient,  the  Roman  Manner  made  him 
leave  the  Bolognefc ,  which  was  loft  and  pappy  \  and 
in  proportion  he  render’d  himlclf  more  period:  in  the 
Tafte  of  the  Defign,  he  diniinifhcd  in  that  of  the 
Colouring.  Therefore  his  laft  Works  are  of  a  Defign 
better  pronounced,  but  of  a  Pencil  lefs  tender,  Ids 
melted,  and  lefs  agreeable  •,  that  Fault  is  common  al- 
mofl  to  all  thofe  who  have  corrcCtly  defigned.  They 
thought  they  Jhoukl  lofe  the  Fruit  of  their  I  .abours, 
were  they  not  to  let  the  World  know  to  what  Point 
they  po  fie  lied  that  Part,  and  that  they  Humid  be  for¬ 
given  what  they  wanted  befules,  provided  their  De- 
iign  was  regular.  They  were  lb  afraid  it  ihould 
chap:  the  Lyes,  that  they  have  made  no  Scruple  to 
oll'cml  them  by  the  Crudity  ol  their  Contours. 

,  Annibal  had  an  excellent  Talle  for  the  Landfkip. 
Ills  Trees  :ne  of  an  exquifiic  Form,  and  of*  a  very 
light  Touch.  The  Deligns  he  has  done  of  them 
with  the  Pen,  have  a  mai  vellous  ChamCLer  and  Genius. 
I-Iis  Touches  are  cholrn,  and  txprcls  a  great  deal; 
ami  what  I  lay  of  his  J  .andfkips  becomes,  betides, 
all  his  other  Dcfigns.  In  all  the  vilible  Objects  of  Na¬ 
ture,  there  is  a  Character  which  Ipcaly  them,  and 
make  them  appear  nunc  luifibly  what  they  are. 
jinnibnl  knew  how  to  take  tlmi  Character,  and  lias 


made  ufe  of  it  in  his  Dcfigns  with  much  \\>  . 
Judgment.  —  Notwithilanding  the  Eftcem  !w  \VUT' 
the  Works  of  Titian  and  of  Corregio  his  ■ 
is  not  much  coinc  out  of  the  common  Way  -  I  \ 
not  penetrated  into  the  Artifice  of  the  Clair-obf  ^ 
and  his  local  Colours  are  not  very  precious  pi Jrt** 
fore  what  is  found  good  in  his  Pictures  relatino-  tJT' 
Colouring,  is  not  fo  much  the  Effect  of  the  Princi  i 
of  the  Arc,  as  of  the  good  Sallies  of  his  Genius  Vl 
of  the  Reminilcencies  of  Titian  and  of  Corrcgio  -Lip 
however  we  fee  no  Painter  that  has  been  more  u  ^ 

verfal,  more  eafy,  or  more  fecure  in  all  he  has  <J{ 
and  had  a  more  general  Approbation  than  Annibal**' 

Guido  Reni,  born  at  Bologna  in  1574,  fiudied  the 
Principles  of  his  Art  under  Denis  Calvart ,  a  Fkm '  • 
who  was  then  in  Reputation,  whom  he  left  to 
under  the  Cciracci ,  in  their  Academy  }  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  it  with  fo  much  Care,  that  his  firft  Works  w»rc 
entirely  in  the  Manner  of  thofe  new  Mailers,  amoirr 
whom  he  had  a  Predilection  for  Louis*  becaufe  he  fourd 
a  great  deal  of  Grace  and  Greatnefs  in  what  he  did 
I-Ie  fearched  afterwards  a  Manner,  to  which  he  could 
fix  himfelf.  He  went  to  Rome ,  where  he  copied  fome 
of  all  Kinds.  He  was  charmed  with  the  Pictures  of 
Raphael  on  one  Side,  and  with  the  Strength  of  thofe  of 
Caravage  on  the  other.  He  attempted  all,  and  ,r  Ja!t 
fixed  to  one,  which  could  pleafe  every  Body :  In 
what  he  had  formed  to  himfelf  was  fo  great,  id  eafy  and 
fo  graceful,  that  he  acquired  him  a  good  Eilate  with 
much  Reputation. 

Michel  Angelo  of  Caravage ,  who  found  himfelf  offend¬ 
ed  at  the  fudden  Change  Guido  made  of  a  (troiw  and 
brown  Manner,  for  another  quite  oppolkc  to  it,  fpoke 
of  the  Works  of  that  Painter  in  an  intuiting  Manner ; 
and  which  had  been  attended  witli  fatal  Confluences, 
if  Guido ,  by  his  Prudence,  had  not  avoided  deputing 
with  a  Man  of  fo  impetuous  an  Humour. 

Guido  returned  to  Bologna ,  where  he  acquired  much 
Glory  by  the  great  Care  he  took  to  work  well  his  Pic¬ 
tures  *,  he  worked  equally  in  Oil,  and  in  Frefco.  That 
of  his  Pi&ures  which  was  moft  admired  at  Rome ,  was 
that  he  painted  in  Concurrence  of  the  Dominican  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Gregory  :  He  died  in  1642,  aged  67. 

Note,  That  there  is  not  a  great  Vivacity  in  the  Pro* 
du&ions  of  Guido  :  We  fee,  notwithflanding,  that  if 
he  has  not  done  many  great  Competitions,  it  was  ra¬ 
ther  for  want  of  Occafion,  than  of  the  Fertility  of  the 
Vein:  One  muft  confefs,  however,  that  his  Genius 
was  not  equally  proper  to  treat  all  Sorts  of  Subjeds  •, 
pathedek  Matters,  and  religious  ones,  were  more  a- 
greeablc  to  his  Humour  ;  Greatnefs,  Sublimity,  and 
Graccfulncfs  were  the  Characters  of  his  Mind ;  and 
he  has  fo  fpread  them  in  all  his  Works,  that  they  are 
the  principal  Marks  which  diftinguifii  him  from  other 
Painters.  —  His  Thoughts  were  fine,  and  his  Objefls 
commonly  well  difpofetl  in  general,  and  t lie  Figures  in 
particular. —  As  Guido  was  the  firft,  and  the  moll  af¬ 
fectionate  of  all  the  Difciples  of  the  Caracci,  he  con¬ 
formed  himfelf  at  firft  to  their  Tafte  of  the  Defign, 
and  to  their  Manner :  Fie  formed  one  afterwards  to 
himfelf,  which  was  neither  fo  firm,  fo  pronounced, 
nor  fo  learned  as  was  that  of  Annibal ;  but  which  ap¬ 
proached  nearer  the  Character  of  Nature,  efpecially 
in  the  Extremities,  the  Heads,  Feet  and  Hands.  Ik 
obferved  in  it  a  certain  Softncfs,  and  defigned  certain 
Parts  of  a  particular  Manner  j  as  great  Eyes,  a  httk- 
Mouth,  flreight  Noftrils,  the  Hands  and  beet  ratmi 

plump,  than  Jenfibly  articulated,  especially  the  feet  a 

little  fhort,  and  the  'Foes  clofe  againlt  one  anothci 1 . 
And  laflly,  it  is  likely  that  if  he  has  not  pronounced  l> 
exactly  the  Articulation  of  the  Mcmbcis,  it  js  not  ° 
much  becaufe  he  had  forgot  what  he  knew  of  it, as 
avoid  a  Kind  of  AlleCtation,  there  was,  laid  he, |llin,u 
ing  them  appear  too  much  :  But  the  Excels  to  he  a' 0,1 

cd,  does  not 

obkl  VC,  4-V'i  inv.  *  §  LI4VI.1|  1  1  iy-  j  (  .  1  \ 

thofe  of  Raphael,  either  in  the  Correciiu  h  ol  tu  *• 

fign,  or  m  the  Delicacy  of  the  Exprefiions 

thofe  that  look  upwards.  We  mult  lay,  !i  ;,‘U1 l’  ‘  ' 

he  has  treated  few  Subjects  capable  to  hmu  ‘ 

with  a  liifiickm  Variety  of  Expiellions,  to  r 

'  *  co;npaKU 


jpear  too  much  :  But  the  r.xms  w  •— 
jt  exempt  one  from  the  Medium  In  |s 
For  the  Heads,  they  have  1  he  MulC  0 
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spared  in  that  Kind  to  Raphael.  That  moving 
Beauty,  which  makes  the  Meric  of  the  Heads  of 
Guido,  confifts,  in  my  Opinion,  not  only  in  the  Re¬ 
gularity  of  the  Features,  but  in  a  precious  Air  befides, 
fvhich  he  has  given  to  the  Mouths,  which  keep  a  de¬ 
licate  Medium,  between  the  Laugh  and  the  Melan- 
cholick  s  and  in  an  Accord  of  thofe  fame  Mouths, 
with  a  certain  Modefty  he  has  placed  in  the  Eyes. 

_ .His  Draperies  are  well  thrown,  and  of  a  grand 

Tarte  *,  the  Pleats  are  full,-  and  fometimes  broken  *, 
he  made  Ufe  of  them,  with  Ingenuity,  to  fill  the  Va¬ 
cancies,  and  to  group  the  Members  and  Lights  of 
his  Figures,  particularly  when  they  were  alone, 
faftly,  no  Body  underftood  better  how  to  place  the 
Draperies,  and  no  Body  has  drefied  in  a  more  noble 
Manner,  without  Affectation. — We  fee  no  Landfkips 
of  his  Hand,  and  when  he  treated  fome  Subject  which 
required  it,  he  borrowed  another  Hand.  —  His  Co¬ 
louring  is  femblable  to  that  of  the  Caracci ,  in  the 
Paintings  of  his  firft  Manner  j  he  even  did  fome  in 
the  Manner  of  the  Caravage ,  but  finding  in  it  too 
much  Work,  and  the  Means  he  fearched  of  pleafing 
every  Body,  determined  him  to  a  clear  Manner,  which 
the  Italians  called  Vaga .  He  did  in  that  praftife  fe- 
veral  very  agreeable  Pictures,  and  in  a  great  Union 
of  Colours,  though  weaker :  But  having  accuftomed 
himfelf,  by  Degrees,  to  that  Weaknefs,  he  neglected 
his  Carnations  ;  or,  perhaps,  wanting  to  make  them 
more  delicate,  he  went  into  the  grey  •,  which  even 
went  fometimes  fo  far  as  the  livid.  — For  the 
Clair  obfeure  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  no  more  than 
the  whole  School  of  the  Caracci  \  except,  perhaps, 
that  at  the  Imitation  of  Louis  Caracci ,  his  chief  Ma¬ 
tter,  he  has  fometimes  praftifed  it  by  the  Greatnefs  of 
his  Take,  rather  than  by  Principle,  in  retrenching 
from  his  Subjects  the  Trifles  which  divide  the  Sight. 
—The  Pencii  of  Guido  was  light,  fmooth  ;  and  that 
Painter  was  fo  well  perfuaded  that  the  Liberty  of  the 
Hand  was  neceffary  to  pleaft,  that  after  he  had 
fometimes  toiled  his  Work,  he  gave  over  it  bold 
Strokes,  to  take  off  the  Idea  of  the  great  Time  and 
Labour  it  had  coft  him. — The  State  which  Gaming 
had  reduced  him  towards  the  latter  End  of  his  Life, 
did  not  allow  him  to  make  ufe  of  this  Artifice  ;  he 
was  obliged  to  work  quick  to  get  a  Livelihood  ;  and 
that  Quick nefs  left  on  his  lad  Pictures,  which  were 
not  much  finidied,  a  natural  Freedom. 
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turnup  oppofite  to  that  Activity  which  Paint  hi*  re_ 
quires ;  the  Studies  of  his  Youth  were  dark,  his  fir  ft 
Works  defpifed,  his  Perfeverance  conficered  as  loft 
Time  ,  and  his  Silence  as  Stupidity.  His  (ingle 
Obitinacy  in  his  Works,  contrary  to  the  Advice  of 
his  Companions,  amaffed  by  Degrees  a  hidden  Trea- 
fure  of  Science,  which  was  to  be  difeovered  in  Time. 
At  laft  his  Mind  wrapped  as  a  Silk- worm  in  its  Shell, 
after  it  had  worked  a  long  while  in  a  Kind  of  Solitude, 
rinding  itfelf  at  Liberty,  and  warmed  by  the  Activity 
o  its  Thoughts,  took  its  Flight,  and  was  admired 
not  only  by  the  Caracci ,  who  had  /Imported  him,  but 
Jikewife  by  their  Difciples  who  had  laugh’d  at  him.— 

vei7  ®eSlnning  his  Thoughts  were  judicious, 
and  they  raifed  fo  much  afterwards  that  they  arrived 
very  near  to  the  Sublime  ;  nnlefs  we  rather  choofe  to 
lay,  that  fome  of  his  Works  are  arrived  at  it,  as  the 
Angles  of  the  Dome  of  Sr.  Andrew  at  Rome ,  the  Com¬ 
munion  of  St.  Jerom ,  David ,  Adam  and  Eve  which 
are  in  the  King  of  France* s  Cabinet,  and  our  Lord 
carrying  his  Crofs,  which  is  alfo  in  France.—  He 
knew  pretty  well  how  tochufe  his  Attitudes,  but  he 
did  not  underftand  the  Collocation  of  the  Figures, 
and  the  Difpofition  of  the  Tout  enfemble ;  but  for  the 
1  afte  and  Corre&nefs  of  the  Defign,  for  the  Ex- 
preflion  .of  the  Subject  in  general,  and  of  the  Pafllons 
in  particular  ;  for  the  Variety  and  Simplicity  of  the 
Airs  of  the  Head,  he  has  been  very  little  inferior  to 

I  •  He  was  always  like  him,  very  jealous  of 

his  Contours,  and  has  marked  them  in  a  /till  dryer 
Manner  j  and  though  he  had  not  fo  much  Greatnefs 
and  Graccfulneis,  he  hid  notwithllanding  fome./ — 
His  Draperies  are  very  bad,  very  ill  thrown,  and  of 
an  extreme  Hardnefs.  His  Landflcips  are  of  the  Tafte 
of  the  Caracci ,  but  executed  with  a  heavy  Hand. 
His  Carnations  give  into  the  Grey,  and  have  very 
httle  Truth  in  them  :  His  Clair-obfcure  is  Hill  worfe  ; 
lus  Pencil  is  heavy,  and  his  Work  dry.  —  As  the  Pro- 
gicfles  he  made  in  Painting  did  increafe  no  otherwife 
than  by  working,  and  by  Reflexions,  his  Works  have 
acquired  with  Age  an  Increafe  of  Merit,  and  the  laft 
only  have  gained  him  a  Reputation.  Therefore  it 
may  be  laid,  that  the  Parts  of  Painting  which  the 
Dominican  poflefied  was  a  Reward  for  his  Fatigues, 
rather  than  an  Efleft  of  his  Genius.  But  whether  Fa¬ 
tigues  oi  Genius,  his  Productions  are  of  a  Nature  to 
ferve  for  Model  to  all  Painters  who  are  come  after  him. 


Domini co  Zampieri,  called  the  Dominican ,  born 
2t  Bologna  in  1581,  of  an  honed  Family,  was  a  long 
while  a  Difciple  of  the  Caracci.  He  had  a  flow  Wit, 
but  excellent.  What  he  defigned  for  his  Studies  was 
done  with  fo  much  Pain  and  fo  much  Circuinfpcdtion, 
that  the  other  Difciples  his  Comrades  confidered  him  as 
•iMnn  that  loft  his  Time  ;  they  faid,  that  his  Works 
were  done  with  the  Plow,  and  they  called  him  the  Ox: 
But  Annibal,  who  knew  his  Character,  told  them,  that 
that  Ox,  with  working,  would  render  his  Field  fo  fertile, 
t  iat  one  Day  it  would  feed  Painting  \  the  Prophecy 
proved  fo  true,  that  the  Pictures  of  the  Dominican  arc  at 
prefent  a  Source,  whence  a  great  many  excellent  Things 
| ov,  and  that  the  publick  Works  which  that  great 

J,ntcr  ^as  done  at  Rome ,  Naples ,  and  at  Grotta  Ferrata , 
are  eternal  Tcftimonies  of  his  great  Capacity.  The 

,  ,rc  die  Communion  of  St.  Jerom  which  he  paint- 
Cl  at  Rome  for  the  Church  of  that  Saint,  pleated  fo 
Pouffm*  that  that  famous  Painter  reckoned  the 
ransnguration  of  Raphael ,  the  Delcent  from  the 

nro 's  r  Daniel  del  Volt  err  a,  and  the  St.  Jerom  of  the 
Mnitcan,  for  the  three  bed  Pidtures  of  Rome.  As  he 

bide 'dry  muc^  his  Painting  in  Oil  arc  a 

Dominican  was  a  very  good  Architect,  and  Pope 

j  gave  him  the  Direction  of  the  upoftolical 

and  Buildings.  1 

^  \  Il:lt  1  d°  noc  know  what  to  fay  of  the  Genius 

fli ■  m‘nt*C(luy  nor  even  if  there  was  fortieth ing  in 
•  .unter  which  delervetl  that  Name,  or  if  the 

fWl!U1CSi°  Mind,  and  the  Solidity  of  It  is  Pe¬ 
ons  have  lupplied .  in  him  the  Place  of  Genius, 


Via.  II. 


ugl 


John  Lanfranc,  born  at  Parma  in  1581,  of  poor 
Parents,  was  at  firft  Difciple  of  Auguflin  Caracci ,  and  after 
his  Death  of  Annibal.  This  made  him  work  at  St.  James 
of  the  Spaniards  •,  and  found  him  capable  enough  to  be 
intruded  with  the  Execution  of  his  Defigns  in  large 
Works,  where  he  has  left  People  in  Sufpcnce,  if 
they  be  of  the  Mafter  or  of  the  Difciple.  —  His  Genius 
was  to  paint  in  Frcfco,  in  fpacious  Places,  as  appears 
by  his  great  Works,  and  especially  by  the  Cupola  of 
St.  Andrew  of  Laval ,  where  he  has  much  better  fuccced- 
ed  than  in  his  letter  Paintings.  He  defigned  in  the  Tafte 
of  Annibal  Caracci ,  and  while  he  remained  under  the 
Difciplinc  of  that  illuflrious  Mafter,  he  was  always  cor- 
reft;  but  after  Annibal'*  Death,  lie  abandoned  himfelf 
to  the  Impetuofity  of  his  Genius,  without  any  Regard  to 
the  Regularity  of  his  Art.  lie  engraved  with  Aqua¬ 
fortis  the  Lodges  of  Raphael ,  together  with  Sifto  Rada - 
la  chi,  and  they  dedicated  that  Work  to  Annibal  their 
Mafter.  Lanfranc  painted  for  Urban  VIII,  the  Hiftory 
of  St.  Peter,  which  was  engraved  by  Pietro  Santi>  and 
other  Works  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  ;  which  plcafed 
the  Pope  fo  much  that  he  made  him  a  Knight. — Lan¬ 
franc  died  in  1647,  aged  66. 

Note ,  That  the  Genius  of  Lanfranc ,  heated  by  the  Stu¬ 
dies  he  made  after  the  Works  of  Corregio ,  and  efpe- 
cially  after  the  Cupola  of  Parma ,  threw  him  into 
an  Knciuifiafm  of  vaft  Thoughts.  He  fearched  with 
Avidity  the  Means  of  making  fuch  Productions  >  and 
thole  which  arc  feen  of  him  at  Rome  and  Naples^  per- 
luiule  cafily  that  lit*  was  capable  of  great  Undertakings  \ 
and  had  a  particular  Talent  to  execute  them.  No¬ 
thing  frighted  him,  and  he  lias  done  Figures  of 
more  than  20  Feet  in  Height,  in  the  Cupola  of 
St.  Andrew  ol  Laval ,  which  produce  a  very  good  Ef- 

9  M  b  fe&. 
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feft,  and  which  from  below  appear  but  of  a  natural 
and  juft  Proportion.  We  perceive  in  his  large  Works, 
that  he  wanted  to  join  the  Strength  of  the  Defign  ol 
Annibal,  to  the  grand  Tafte  and  Suavity  of  Corregio. 
He  endeavoured  even  to  imitate  all  the  Grace  thereof, 
but  he  knew  not  that  Nature,  which  is  the  Difpenfa- 
trice  of  thofe  Gifts,  had  given  him  but  a  fmall  Por¬ 
tion  of  it.  His  Ideas  were  capable,  ’tis  true,  to  em¬ 
brace  great  Works,  and  his  Genius  had  not  Delicacy 
enough  to  return  on  itfelf,  and  apply  itfelf  to  termi¬ 
nate  them  ;  therefore  his  Works  on  the  Eafel  are  not 
fo  valuable  as  thofe  he  has  painted  in  Frefco,  the  Vi¬ 
vacity  of  his  Genius,  and  the  Freedom  of  his  Fland 
being  very  proper  for  that  Kind  of  Painting . —  Lein- 
franc  had  a  Tafte  of  Defign  femblable  to  that  of  his 
Mafter,  i.  e.  always  grand  and  always  firm  ;  but  he 
did  not  preferve  the  Correftnefs  thereof  to  the  End. 
His  great  Compofitions  make  a  great  Hurly-burly, 
but  if  they  be  examined  in  a  Detail,  we  fhall  find  un- 
intereffing  Exprefiions  in  them.— His  Colouring  is  not 
fo  nice  as  that  of  Annibal  \  the  Teints  of  his  Carna¬ 
tions  are  trivial,  and  the  Shadows  are  a  little  blackifh. 
Like  his  Mafter,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Artifice  of 
the  Clair-oblcure  though,  like  him,  he  has  praftifed 
it  fometimes  rather  by  a  good  Motion  of  his  Genius 
than  by  Principle. — The  Works  of  Lanfranc  proceed 
from  a  Vein  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Domini- 
This  laft  made  himfelf  a  Painter  in  fpite  of 


can . 


Minerva  •,  and  that  was  born  with  a  happy  Genius  •, 
the  Dominican  invented  with  Difficulty,  and  digefted 
afterwards  his  Compofitions  with  a  folid  Judgment, 
and  Lanfranc  left  all  to  his  Genius,  whofe  Productions 
flowed  from  a  Source  :  The  Dominican  ftudied  how 
to  exprefs  the  particular  Paffions,  and  has  furpafied 
his  Mafter  in  the  Regularity  of  the  Contours  •,  and 
Lanfranc  was  contented  with  a  general  Expreffion, 
and  with  following  Annibal  in  the  Tafte  of  the  Defign  ; 
the  Dominican ,  who  in  his  Studies  had  always  confuit- 
ed  his  Reafon,  increafed  his  Capacity  to  his  Death  •, 
and  Lanfranc ,  who  was  fupported  but  by  an  outward 
PraCtice  on  the  Manner  of  Annibal,  diminifhed  always 
after  his  Mafter’s  Death.  The  Dominican  executed 
his  Works  with  a  heavy  and  flow  Hand,  and  that  of 
Lanfranc  was  quick  and  light.  So  that  it  is  difficult 
to  lee  two  Pupils  educated  in  the  fame  School,  and 
born  under  the  fame  Planet,  more  oppofitc  to  one 
another,  and  of  fo  different  Humour  •,  but  that  Op- 
pofition  cannot  hinder  us  from  admiring  them  both 
on  their  good  Sides. 

Francis  Albane,  born  at  Bologna  in  1578,  chofe 
firft  Denis  Calvart  for  his  Mafter,  where  lie  found  Guido . 
Flc  being  already  far  advanced  in  his  Profeffion,  taught 
his  Companion  the  Principle  of  the  Defign  ;  and  having 
quitted  his  Mafter  lor  the  Caracci,  he  engaged  Albane  like- 
wife  to  follow  his  Example.  After  he  had  made  a 
confidcrable  Progrcfs  under  the  Caracci  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  the  Study  of  the  fine  Things  he  law  there  ftrength- 
ned  him  fo  much  in  his  Air,  that  he  has  been  one  ol  the 
moll  learned  and  moft  agreeable  Painters  of  Italy. 

Being  returned  to  Bolog tut,  lie  married  a  fecond  Wife, 
who  brought  him  for  her  Portion  a  great  Beauty,  and 
much  Complaifancc  •,  therefore  he  found  in  her  the 
Peace  of  his  Houfe,  and  a  pcrlcft  Model  for  the  Wo¬ 
men  he  was  to  paint.  He  had  af  terwards  very  fine  Chil¬ 
dren,  and  Albane  took  as  much  Pleafurc  to  paint  them, 
as  his  Wife  had  to  hold  them  cither  in  her  Hands,  or 
hanging  at  her  Neck,  according  to  the  Attitude  which 
was  wanted  ;  which  gave  him  the  Occafion  to  paint  fo 
many  Subjects,  where  Venus,  Cupid ,  the  Nymphs  or  the 
Goddeffes  had  always  much  Parr.  He  employ’d  in- 
gcnioully  the  Lights  he  had  received  from  the  Belles 
l.cttres ,  to  enrich  his  Inventions  with  poetick  Fiftions  ; 
he  is  only  reproached  with  having  not  varied  enough  his 
Figures,  and  with  having  given  alinoft  every  where  the 
fame  Airs,  and  the  lame  Likeaels,  which  proceeds  from 
Jus  tiling  always  the  lame  Models,  and  having  his  Idea 
full  ol’  them.  We  fee  very  few  great  Figures  of  his 
J  land  ;  anti  as  he  has  inofl  commonly  painted  in  Small, 
his  Pictures  have  been  dilpcrled  like  precious  Stones 
throughout  all  Europe.  They  have  been  bought  at  a 
great.  Price,  cfpccwlly  in  thele  latter  'rimes.  They  are 


we 


become  much  in  Fafhion,  and  being  learned  and  ^o- 
able,  they  pleafe  every  body.  Albane  died*  \n 

aged  82,  Fr and  fro  Mala  and  John  Baptifi  Molah' 
been  his  Difciples.  '  !iavt 

Note ,  That  as  Mirth  pleafes  almoft  every  Bodv  An  » 
Pi 61  u res  which  infpire  that  Pafilon,  are  much  f"5 
received  than  they  are  fupported  by  jno 7..?tCr 

Thoughts.  Flis  Genius,  enlivened  by  the  Studi  ^ 
the  Belles  Lcttres ,  engaged  him  to  enrich  hjs  t  *  °r 
tions  with  poetical  Ornaments.  His  Vein  wasT'T 
and  eafy  •,  and  he  has  done  a  great  Number  of  Q 
pofitions  full  of  Figures.  He  was  learned  in  the 
fign,  and  as  he  ufed  always  the  fame  Models  jle  gj 

eafily  into  a  Repetition,  particularly  in  that’  of  1 
fame  Airs  of  the  Heads,  which  he  rendered  . 
graceful:  Therefore  of  all  Manners  there  is  norj^ 
fier  known  than  that  of  Albane. — His  Attitudes  ^ 
Draperies  are  of  a  pretty  good  Choice  5  he  was  u" 
verfal  •,  and  his  Landflcips,  which  are  more  aerecabf 
than  learned,  are,  like  his  Heads,  of  one  fame  Dt 
fign  and  Touch.— His  Colouring  is  frefh,  and  his" 
Carnations  are  of  fanguine  Teints,  but  very  J  rrle 
died.  Fie  was  very  unequal  in  the  Strength  of  his' 
Colours,  having  done  Subjefts  in  open  Fields  the 
one  very  ftrong  of  Colours,  the  other  very  y^k’  ^ 

to  the  Clair-obfcure,  and  to  the  Union  of  the  Colours 
though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Principle  thereof  his 
good  Senfe  or  the  Hazard,  fometimes  concluded 
him  to  it.  —  His  Works  appear  extremely  finifficci  - 
and  though  his  Piftures  be  painted  with  Facility, 
fee  in  them  but  very  few  free  Touches.  * 

Francis  Barbieri,  called  the  Guercbin  Lacenlo 
born  at  Bologna  in  1597,  learned  the  Principles  cf  his 
Art  from  the  Painters  of  Bologna ,  of  an  indifferent  Ca¬ 
pacity.  He  quitted  them  for  the  Academy  of  the  Ca¬ 
racci,  where  he  defigned  of  a  grand  Manner  and  great 
Facility  *,  but  of  a  natural  rather  than  ideal  Tafte.  When 
he  wanted  to  form  to  himfelf  a  Manner  of  defigniiw, 
he  examined  thofe  of  the  Painters  of  his  Time.  He 
thought  thofe  of  Guido  and  Albane  too  weak,  and  with¬ 
out  blaming  them  he  determined  himfelf  to  give  his 
Piftures  much  more  Strength,  and  approached  very 
near  the  Manner  of  doing  of  the  Caravagio ,  which  pleafed 
him  well  enough  ;  being  perluaded  that  it  is  impofliblc 
to  imitate  well  the  Relievo  of  Nature,  without  taking  the 
Advantages  which  the  Shadows  and  ftrong  Colours  give. 
He  was  notwith (landing  Guido9 s  Friend.  He  always 
followed  that  Manner  of  painting  ftrong,  unlefs  it  be 
towards  the  latter  End  of  his  Life  again  It  his  Sentiment, 
and  only,  faid  he,  to  get  Money,  and  to  pleafe  the  Ig¬ 
norant,  whom  the  Reputation  of  Guido  and  of  Mam 
had  gained.  The  Truth  is,  that  of  all  the  Difciples  of 
the  Caracci  none  have  been  lefs  agreeable.  He  invented 
eafily  ;  but  he  had  done  better  if  lie  had  added  to  the 
Lofcincfs  of  his  Manner,  more  Greatncfs  in  the  Airs  of 
the  Head,  and  more  Truth  in  the  local  Colours.  His 
Carnations  give  a  little  into  a  leaden  Colour,  though  in 
general  they  have  Harmony  enough,  and  that  what  is 
wanted  in  his  Works  is  not  an  Obllacle  to  his  being 
eft  cc  me  cl  among  Connoiffeurs  a  great  Painter. 

As  the  Gncrchin  was  very  laborious,  he  amaffed  a  great 
deal  of  Money,  which  he  employ’d  to  ferve  every  Body, 
being  a  very  honeft,  and  a  very  generous  Man :  Ik 
died  in  1667,  aged  70.  Flc  inllitutcd  two  Nephews 
he  had,  his  Heirs,  having  never  been  married. 

Note,  TIi at  tho*  the  Gncrchin  has  ftudied  under  the  D- 
racci ,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  took  their  Cha- 
raftcr;  and  his  Talle  is  lingular:  1 1  is  Genius 
eafy,  but  not  fublime,  nor  his  Thoughts  ingenious 
We  fcldom  fee  any  Greatncfs  in  his  Figures,  and  Ih> 
Exprefiions  arc  not  much  interefting. — H>s  Dilco 

Defign  is  grand,  and  natmal,  but  not  very  elegant. 
He  was  always  inclined  to  a  ftrong  colouring* 
wanting  at  firft  to  follow  Guido  his  Friend;  huttui 
Painter  left  his  former  Manner  to  rake  a  cle.uei  mu, 
he  followed  that  of  the  Carravafro,  which  n-c 
derated  iu  cording  to  his  Choice.  —  1 fe  li.v*  g,u(n 
Union  to  his  Cohans  by  the  Unilm miiy  ol  liis  le-em 1 
Shadows ;  Inn  his  Carnations  are  not  very  hell).  * 
Tafte  inclined  him  nocwiihftaiKling  to  nnUJjL‘ 
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'fruth,  and  he  has  done  it  often  with  Succefs,  and 

fometimes  fer vilely,  and  without  Choice.  He  drew 
his  Lights  from  above  to  attract  the  Eyes,  and  give  a 
great  Force  to  his  Works  ;  which  is  ftill  more  fenfibly 
|  Hbfervcd  in  his  Defigns  than  in  his  Pictures.  Thefe 
j  jaQ;  will  always  fupport  themfelves  by  the  Strength  of 
the  Shadows,  by  the  Accord  of  the  Colours,  by 
what  is  great  in  the  Tafte, of  the  Defign,  by  the  Sofc- 
j  nefs  of  the  Pencil,  and  by  a  certain  Charader  of  Truth. 

Michel  Angelo  Merigi,  commonly  called  Mi- 
cbd  Avgeio  Car av  agio,  born  in  a  Borough  of  the  Mila- 
called  Caravagio ,  has  render’d  himfelf  famous  by  a 
Manner  extremely  ftrong,  true,  and  of  a  great  Effed, 
cf  which  he  was  the  Author.  He  painted  every  Thing 
after  Nature,  in  a  Room  where  the  Light  came  from  a- 
boVe.  As  he  lias  exadly  followed  his  Models,  he  has 
alfo  imitated  the  Imperfedions  thereof.  As  Beauties 
have  no  other  Idea  than  the  Effed  of  the  natural  Prefent; 
he  faid,  that  the  Pidures  which  were  not  done  after  Na¬ 
ture,  were  nothing  but  Drugs,  and  that  the  Figures  that 
compofed  them,  were  but  painted  Chart.  —  His  Manner 
!  which  was  new,  was  followed  by  a  great  many  Painters 
of  his  Time,  and  among  the  reft  by  Manfredo  and  Va- 
We  are  obliged  to  confefs,  that  that  Manner  is 
of  a  furprifing  Truth,  and  has  much  Power  on  the  Eyes, 
even  the  molt  clear -figh  ted;  it  has  almoft  gain’d  the 
j  School  of  the  Caracci,  for  without  mentioning  the  Gner - 
|  (billy  who  has  always  followed  it,  the  Guido  and  the 
Dominican  have  attempted  it,  but  the  Tafte  of  the  De¬ 
fign  infeparable  from  it,  and  the  Choice  of  his  Light,  al¬ 
ways  the  fame  in  all  Sorts  of  Subjeds,  dilgufted  them. 
His  Paintings  are  difperfed  in  the  Cabinets  of  Europe  *, 
and  there  is  one  in  the  Church  of  the  Dominicans  at  /hit - 
mpy  which  Rubens  called  his  Mafter.  He  painted  at 
Malta,  for  the  Church  of  St.  John,  the  Decollation  of 
Sijohn Baptijl ,  and  the  Portrait  of  the  Grand  Mafter  de 
Fignacourt ;  which  is  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  King  of 
I  France.  He  died  at  Carravagio ,  in  1 609. 

|  floti,  That  the  Ideas  of  the  Carravagio ,  are  like  his 
Temper,  uneven,  and  never  very  fublime.  His  Dif- 
pofitions  were  good,  his  Defign  of  a  bad  Tafte,  and 
lie  knew  not  enough  of  it  to  corred  Nature.  His 
whole  Application  was  in  the  Colouring,  and  he  has 
marvellouQy  fucceeded.  His  local  Colours  are  ex¬ 
tremely  ftudied,  and  by  a  fine  Intelligence  of  the 
Light,  join’d  to  an  exad  Variety  ofTeints  melted 
within  one  another,  without  being  corrupted  or  tor¬ 
mented  by  the  Pencil,  he  found  the  Secret  to  give  a 
furprifing  Truth  to  his  Works.  —  His  Attitudes  ap¬ 
pear  without  Choice  j  his  Draperies  true,  but  ill 
thrown,  and  his  Figures  arc  not  accompanied  with  be¬ 
coming  Dreffes.  He  knew  nothing  of  Grace,  nor  of 
Grcatnefs ;  and  if  any  be  found  in  his  Pidures,  it  is 
not  by  Choice,  nor  for  having  made  the  Natural  obey 
his  Idea;  but  bccaufe  that  fame  Natural,  to  which  he 
was  a  Slave,  was  found  thus  by  Chance. —  Which, 
notwithftanding,  he  has  done  Pidures  of  a  pretty  grand 
Compofition,  which  he  has  finilhed  with  an  extreme 
Exaftncfs,  and  if  fomc  Parts  of  Painting  arc  wanted 
,n  them,  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  Portraits  he  has  done 
are  without  Faults.- — -His  Exprcffions  arc  not  very 
fcnfiblc.  It  feems,  that  making  but  little  or  no  At¬ 
tention  to  what  could  have  contributed  towards  the 
Graceful  nefs  of  a  Pidure,  he  thought  of  nothing  clfe 
but  how  to  render  his  Objedls  palpable.  He  has  done 
n  by  a  good  Clair  obfeure,  a  good  Tafte  of  Colour,  a 
terrible  Strength,  an  agreeable  Swectncfs,  and  the 
kkeft  Pencil  that  ever  was. 


,  Jos.  Rider  a,  called  the  Ffpagmlcl,  born  at  Valencia 

hi  a  ^  the  Carravagio ,  painted  like  his 

alter,  of  a  ftrong  Manner,  and  applied  himfelf  to  tin 
'itural ;  but  his  Pencil  was  not  fo  fofc  as  that  of  MubCi 

(b  v  /  (^c^S^tcd  in  Painting  melancholick  Subjeds 
k  Works  are  difperfed  throughout  all  Europe.  Naples 

Serves  a  great  Number  of  them,  and  very  fine  ones. 


1  Fhc  Flemish  School. 

and  John  V an-Kv k,  Brothers,  born  at 
? ■t'O'k  on  the  AJeufe,  have  been  the  full  who  have  clone 
dialling  worthy  of  Attention  in  the  Low-Countries: 
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Therefore  they  are  to  be  cor.fider’d  as  the  Founders  of 
the  Flcmijh  School.  Hubert  was  the  eld  eft,  and  John 
who  was  his  Pupil,  worked  with  fo  much  Aftiduity,  that 
he  became  foon  his  Equal.  They  had  both  Wit  and  Ge¬ 
nius  ;  they  worked  in  Concert,  and  became  famous  by 
their  Works.  They  painted  feveral  Subjeds  for  Philip 
the  Good ,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  Pidure  they  did  for 
the  Church  of  St.  John  at  Ghent ,  gained  them  the  Admi¬ 
ration  of  the  Publick,  and  Philip  I.  King  of fpain,  fee¬ 
ing  that  he  could  not  obtain  the  Original,  had  a  Copy 
made  of  it,  which  he  carried  along  with  him  into  Spain, 
TheSubjed  is  taken  from  the  Revelations ,  where  the  old 
Men  adore  the  Lamb.  This  Piece  is  ftill  kept  as  a  Pro¬ 
digy  in  Painting ,  and  is  very  frefh,  bccaufe  Care  is  taken 
to  preferve  it ;  it  is  cover’d,  and  is  never  feen  but  in  Ho¬ 
ly-Days,  and  at  the  Requeft  of  fome  great  Men. 

After  Hubert's  Death,  which  happened  in  1426.  John 
his  Brother  retired  to  Bruges ,  which  gave  him  after¬ 
wards  the  Name  of  John  of  Bruges.  It  is  he,  who  fearch- 
ing  a  Varnifh  to  give  a  greater  Strength  to  his  Works* 
found  that  Linfeed-Oil  mixed  with  the  Colours,  produced 
an  Effed  grand  enough,  without  any  Varnifh.  To  him 
the  Arc  o F  Painting  is  indebted  for  the  Perfection  it  is  ar¬ 
rived  at  fi nee,  by  Means  of  that  new  Invention.  There¬ 
fore  the  Works  of  John  of  Bruges  having  increafed  in 
Beauty,  were  fpread  in  the  Cabinets  of  the  Great.  John 
of  Bruges  was  efteemed  not  only  for  his  Painting ,  but 
likewife  for  the  Solidity  of  his  Wit ;  fo  that  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  gave  him  a  Place  in  his  Council.  He  died  at 
Bruges ,  where  he  was  burled  in  the  Church  of  St.  Donates. 

Albert  Durer,  has  in  common  with  Raphael  of  be¬ 
ing  born  on  Good  Friday.  It  was  at  Nuremberg ,  in  1471. 
At  15  Years  cf  Age,  he  was  put  under  the  Difapline  of 
Michel  IVolgemut ,  a  good  Painter,  at  Nuremberg.  After 
he  had  been  three  Years  at  his  Maker;  and  travelled  four 
other  Years  in  Flanders,  Germany ,  and  Venice ,  he  returned 
to  his  Country;  and  at  his  Return  took  a  Wife,  being 
then  but  23  Years  of  Age.  It  was  about  that  Time  that 
he  began  to  publifh  fome  Prints  of  his  own.  He  engraved 
the  three  Graces,  Death’s-Heads,  and  other  Bones,;  a  Hell 
with  diabolical  Spedres,  ip  the  Manner  of  Ifrae /  of  Ma- 
lines :  Over  the  three  Women  is  a  Globe,  on  which  are 
feen  thefe  three  Letters,  O.  G.  H.  which  fignify  in  Ger¬ 
man, ,  O  Got  Hiite !  O  God  keep  us  from  Enchantments  t 
Having  thus  put  his  Genius  into  Motion,  he  applied  him¬ 
felf  to  the  Study  of  the  Defign,  and  became  fo  learned, 
that  all  thole  of  his  Time  took  him  for  their  Rule. 

Fie  took  Care  to  put  on  all  his  Plates  the  Year  they 
were  engraven.  In  the  great  Paffion  of  Our  Lordy  which 
he  has  engraved,  he  has  difpofed  the  laft  Supper,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Opinion  of  CEcolampadius.  The  Melancholy 
is  his  fineft  Piece,  and  the  Figures  which  enter  into  the 
Compofition  of  that  Subjed,  arc  a  Proof  of  the  Capa¬ 
city  of  Albert . 


Note.,  That  the  Works  of  Albert  Durer,  wanted  nothing 
to  be  placed  in  a  line  Light,  but  to  be  direded  either 
by  a  good  Education,  or  by  the  Sight  of  the  Antiques. 
PI  is  Vein  was  fertile,  his  Compofitions  grand  ;  and 
notwithftanding  the  Gothick  Tafte,  which  reigned  ip 
his  Time,  his  Productions  were  a  Source,  whence  not 
only  the  Painters  of  his  own  Country,  but  feveral  a- 
mong  the  Italians ,  took  often  fomething.  —  ITc  was 
firm  in  his  Execution,  where  he  has  done  what  he 
wanted  to  do,  and  the  Decency  joined  to  the  Exad- 
nefs  he  employ’d  in  his  Works,  are  a  Proof  that  he 
pofiefied  perfectly  the  Principles  he  had  cftablifiicd  to 
himfelf,  which  did  run  wholly  on  the  Defign  ;  But 
however  it  is  furprifing,  that  after  he  had  took  fomuch 
Care  to  know  the  Structure  of  the  human  Body,  and 
after  he  had  found  a  line  Proportion  Lxtween  all  thofe 
he  has  given  to  the  Publick  :  He  made  fo  little  Ufo 
of  it  in  his  Works  ;  for  except' his  Madona's  and  the 
Pidures  which  accompany  the  Triumph  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Adaximilian,  all  lie  has  done  is  of  a  Tafte  of  De¬ 
fign,  quite  poor  ;  he  applied  him  I'd  f  wholly  to  Nature, 
according  to  the  Idea  he  had  of  it ;  and  far  from  height¬ 
ening  the  Beauties  thereof,  he  has  fiftdom  imitated  die 
fine  Places,  which  Chance  furni Hied  him  with  pretty 
often.  He  has  been  happier  in  the  Choice  of  his 
Landfkip.s,  where  we  find  often  agreeable  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  Sites. — Therefore  thole  of  his  Work 

which 
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which  have  been  in  his  Time,  and  in  his  Country, 

the  moft  efteemed  do  not  deferve  at  prefent  being 

much  minded. 

George  Pens  of  Nuremberg ,  ft  11  died  with  Applica¬ 
tion  the  Works  of  Raphael ,  and  added  the  Art  ot  en¬ 
graving  Copper-Plates,  to  that  of  Painting,  Mark  An¬ 
thony  employ’d  him  in  the  Plates  he  publifhed.  At  his 
Return  into,  his  Country,  he  painted  and  engraved  feveral 
Things  of  his  own  Invention,  which  are  fo  many  Proofs 
of  the  Beauty  of  his  Genius,  and  of  his  Capacity.  He 
put  his  Name  to  his  Works  with  thefc  two  Letters  thus 

difpofed  q 

Peter.  Candito  of  Munich ,  was  a  very  learned 
Man.  He  painted  almoft  all  the  Palace  of  Maximilian , 
Duke  of  Bavaria ,  in  whofe  Service  he  was.  He  did  the 
Defigns  of  the  Hermits  of  Bavaria ,  engraved  by  Ra¬ 
phael  and  John  Sadeler.  We  fee,  befidcs,  four  Doctors 
of  the  Church  of  his  Hand,  and  engraved  by  Gilles 
Sadeler. 

CorneliusEnglebert  of  Leyden,  lived  at  the  fame 
Time.  There  arc  very  good  Things  of  him  at  Leyden , 
and  Utrecht.  He  had  two  Sons  who  have  imitated  his 
Manner,  viz.  Cornelius  Come  Hi,  and  Lucas  Cornelii ,  this 
in  he  miferable  State  Painting  was  reduced  to,  became  a 
Cook,  but  forced  by  his  Genius,  he  returned  to  his  for¬ 
mer  Profefilon,  and  became  a  learned  Man.  He  pafled 
into  England ,  where  Henry  VIII.  employed  him,  and 
honour’d  him  with  his  Aftedtion. 

Bernard  Van  Orlay  of  Bruxelles ,  was  in  the  Ser¬ 
vice  of  Margueritte ,  Governed  of  the  Low -Countries ,  for 
whom  he  did  Abundance  of  Works,  and  feveral,  like- 
wife,  for  the  Churches  of  his  own  Country.  When  he 
wanted  to  do  fome  confiderable  Picture,  he  ufed  to  place 
Gold  Leaves  on  his  Impreftion,  and  painted  upon  it, 
which  kept  his  Colours  frefh,  and  gave  them  in  certain 
Places  a  great  deal  of  Luftre,  particularly  in  a  celeftial 
Light  he  has  painted  in  his  Picture  of  the  Univer- 
fal  Judgment,  which  is  at  Antwerp ,  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Alms.  He  did  a  great  Quantity  of  Defigns  ofTape- 
ftries  for  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  had  the  principal 
Care  committed  to  him,  to  fee  thofe  of  the  Pope  execu¬ 
ted,  and  of  the  other  Sovereigns  of  thofe  Times,  on  the 
Defigns  of  Raphael ,  whofe  Difciple  he  had  been. 

Michel  Cox  is  of  Malines  learn’d  the  Principles  of  his 
Art  under  Bernard  Van. Orlay.  Afterwards  he  went  to 
Italy ,  where  he  became  Difciple  of  Raphael ,  whofe  Ideas 
he  followed  in  Painting ;  for  he  could  lcarce  produce 
any  Thing  of  himfelf.  He  defigned  and  coloured  in 
the  Tafte  of  Raphael .  At  his  Return  into  Flanders ,  he 
had  the  Direction  of  the  Tapeftrics  which  were  making 
on  the  Defigns  of  Raphael ,  and  died  at  Antwerp  in  1592, 

aged  95- 

Lucas  of  Leyden,  had  his  Father  for  Matter;  but  he 
had  received  from  Nature  fo  many  advantageous  Difpo- 
litions,  that  he  began  to  engrave  at  nine  Years  of  Age, 
and  at  fourteen  did  very  confiderable  Plates,  for  the 
Quantity  and  Beauty  of  the  Work  found  in  them  •,  and 
his  Painting  was  put  on  a  Level  with  his  Engraving. 
And  both  were  done  with  a  marvellous  Care  and  Ncac- 
nefs.1  He  ftudied  with  Zeal  his  Profefilon  *,  and  if  the 
'rime  he  has  fpent  in  the  Refearch  of  the  Eftedts  of  what 
Na;ure  produced  in  his  own  Country,  had  been  fpent 
in  lludying  the  Antients,  one  could  lay  of  him  what 
has  been  faid  of  Albert  Durer,  that  his  Works  had 
been  admir’d  by  Pottcrity. 

There  was  between  Lucas  and  Albert  a  Commerce  of 
a  very  finccrc  Friend  (hip,  and  an  Emulation  without 
Jealoufy  •,  fo  that  when  Albert  publilhed  a  Plate,  Lucas 
produced  another;  and  while  they  left  the  Publick  to 
judge  of  them,  they  complimented  one  another.  He 
died  in  1 533,  aged  39. 

Quint  in  M  r.s;;  is,  called  the  Smith  of  Antwerp,  after 
he  had  followed  for  20  Years  the  Prol'eflion  of  a  Smith, 
fell  fick  of  a  Malady,  which  did  not  allow  him  to  get  a 
Livelihood,  and  therefore  was  obliged  to  have  Recourfe 
to  his  Mother  fdr  his  Subfiftence  :  But  flu*  was  fo  old 
and  fo  poor,  that  flic  could  lcarce  keep  herlcJf.  At  that 
Time  one  of  his  Friends  having  vilircd  him,  Ihewed  him 
an  image  that  a  Religious  had  given  him  ;  he  found  hini- 
Jclf  at  the  Sight  of  that  Print  llrongly  inclined  to  copy 


it,  which  having  done  with  fome  Succeft,  he  f(Jji0,„.j 
the  Inclination  he  had  to  become  a  Painter;  and  f  r''" 
himfelf  in  that  Profefilon,  as  in  his  Element,  hj^10^ 
vered  foon.  The  Love  he  had  for  a  Painter’s  Dauoh^’ 
who  was  very  handfome ,  and  was,  at  the  %  ^ 
Time,  courted  by  a  Painter  more  learned  than  hf? 

made  him  ftudy  with  a  (till  greater  Application 

fcarch  carefully  all  that  could  contribute  towards  rend 
ing  him  learned,  in  order  to  fupplant  his  Rival.  Tj  ?r 
are  feveral  of  his  Pictures  a z  Antwerp,  and  amom**?.! 
reft  aDefcent  from  the  Crofs,  in  the  Church  of  Our 

He  did  moft  commonly  but  half  Figures  and  Portrait^.’ 
therefore  his  Works  have  been  eafily  exported  and  dif 
perfed  into  all  the  Cabinets  of  Europe.  His  ManJ 
which  was  different  from  that  of  all  the  other  Painter** 

was  very  much  finifhed,  and  flrong  of  Colours.  He  died 
in  the  Year  1529. 

John  Calcar,  or  Calker,  born  in  die  Town  of 
Calcar,  in  the  Dutchy  of  C/eves,  has  been  an  excellent 
Man ;  but  a  premature  Death  has  not  allowed  him  the 
Time  to  (hew  himfelf  to  the  World.  In  153^  he  nnr 
himfelf  under  the  Difcipline  of  the  Titian,  where  ne 
made  fo  extraordinary  Progeftes,  that  a  great  Number 
of  Paintings,  and  Defigns  of  the  Hand  of  that  Difciple 
are  thought  to  be  of  the  Titian  himfelf ;  in  which  the 
beft  Connoififeurs  are  every  Day  miftaken.  From  Venice 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  having  familiarifed  himfelf  with 
the  Manner  of  Raphael,  he  pafled  to  Naples ,  where  he 
died  in  1546.  He  has  defigned  the  anatomick  Figures 
of  the  Book  of  Vefalius ,  and  the  Portraits  of  the  Painters 
which  are  at  the  Head  of  their  Lives,  written  by  Vafari. 
That  alone  was  fufficient  to  (hew  his  great  Capacity. 
He  has  done,  among  other  beautiful  Things,  a  Nati¬ 
vity,  accompanied  with  Angels,  where  the  Light  comes 
from  the  little  Cbrifl :  That  Work  is  marvellous;  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  bought  it  of  Sandra l . 

Albert  Aldegraf,w«is  of  the  City  of  Sottfl  in  Wejl- 
phalia ,  where  he  has  painted  in  the  Church  of  that  Place 
feveralThings,and  among  others  a  Nativity  worthy  ofAd- 
mi ration.  He  has  painted  very  little  el fe where  ;  having 
almoft  entirely  applied  himfelf  to  Engraving,  as  maybe 
feen  by  the  great  Number  of  his  Prints,  whereby  one  can 
judge  that  he  was  very  corredt  in  the  Defign,  graceful 
in  his  Expreftions,  and  born  to  be  a  great  Painter,  if 
he  had  feen  Italy. 

John  of  Mabufe,  born  in  a  Village  of  Hungary,  called 
Mabufe,  was  Contemporary  of  Lucas  of  Leyden  \  after 
having  worked  much  in  Italy  and  clfewhcre,  he  came 
into  Handers,  where  he  was  the  firft  that  Ihewed  howto 
compote  Hiftories,  and  how  to  introduce  the  Naked  into 
it,  which  had  never  been  pradt i fed  before  ;  hisWorks  are 
feen  in  feveral  Places  of  the  Low-Countries.  He  was 
very  fober  and  ftudious  in  his  Youth,  but  afterwards  lie 
abandon’d  himfelf  to  Drinking. 

He  was  a  long  while  in  the  Service  of  the  Marquifs  of 
Verens :  And  that  Marquifs  being  informed  that  the  bm- 
peror  Charles  V.  defigned  to  lodge  at  his  Houle,  would, 
to  receive  him,  that  all  his  Servants  fhould  be  tl relied  in 
white  Damalk,  and  Mabufe  among  the  reft.  MM\ 
inttcad  of  having  his  Men  lure  taken  lor  a  Sort  0!  Robe 
in  which  he  was  to  make  a  Figure,  according  to  the  1  to- 
jedl  formed  by  the  Marquifs,  afkcd  for  the  Stull,  under 
Pretence  of  imagining  fome  Bizare  Drcfs  ;  but  it  was  in 
fadt  to  fell  it,  and  to  fpend  the  Money  at  the  1'avcrn  as 
he  did  ;  for  knowing,  that  the  Emperor  was  not  to  ar¬ 
rive  before  Night,  he  thought  he  could  find  an  Expedient 
to  extricate  himfelf  from  that  Kmbarafs.  The  Day  d 
the  Arrival  of  hie  Imperial  Mujctty  approaching,  Mohf 
inttcad  of  Scull*,  palled  white  Paper  together,  paint'd 
upon  it  a  Damalk  with  large  Flowers,  made  hiinfdt  his 
Robe,  and  appear’d  in  the  Cortege,  lie  was  placed  b 
tween  a  Poet  and  a  Mufician,  who  were,  likewile,  I 
mctticks  of  the  Marquifs.  , . 

d'he  Emperor  found  that  Cortege  fo  gallant,  th°  lf 
had  feen  it  bur  by  the  Light  of  Flambeaux,  that  tleniec  to 
tee  it  again  the  next  Morning;  therefore  he  placed  nun 
tell*  at  a  Window,  the  Marquifs  near  him,  and  wan 
Mabufe  palled  between  his  two  Comrades,  his  Imp ]V 
Majcfty  took  particular  Notice  of  the  Stull  of  1 1  ,  ' 
ter,  and  (aid,  that  it  was  the  lined  Damalk  he  Iwi 
feen.  The  Marquifs  hud  Mabufe  called,  and  the  ^ 
being  diieover’d,  made  the  Emperor  laugh  heaiti  ^ 
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,  jjarqiiifs  irritated  that  Mabufe  had  given  Occafion  to 
h  lieVcs  that  to  do  Honour  to  the  Emperor,  he  drefied 
l’s Servants  in  Paper,  had  the  poor  Painter  thrown  into 
Prifon,  where  he  ftaid  a  Jong  while.  He  died  in  1562. 

1  Tohnt  Schorel  was  of  a  Village  near  Alcmar  in  Hoi- 
I  J  called  Sc  hovel.  He  Was  Difciple  of  Mabufe,  and 
vorked  likewife  fometimes  with  Albert  Durer.  In  travel- 
).  y  trough  Germany ,  he  met  with  a  Religious  curious 
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f fainting*  who  was  going  to  jeriifaUm,  and  infpired 
hip  with  the  Defire  of  undertaking  that  Journey.  He 
defigned  at  Jerufalem ,  and  on  the  Banks  of  the  River 
Iordan,  and  alfo  in  the  other  Places  which  had  been 
j'jnftifad  by  J a  fits  Chrifi'  s  Pre  fence,  all  that  Piety 
and  Curiofity  could  fuggeft  to  him'.  He  made  a  good  Ufe 
0f  thofe  Defigns  in  the  Pictures  lie  painted  afterwards. 
j\t  his  Return  he  went  to  Venice ,  where  he  worked  fome¬ 
times;  thence  to  Rome ,  where  he  defigned  after  Raphael 
and  Michel  Angelo  \  and  after  the  antique  Sculptures, 
and  the  Ruins  of  antient  Edifices.  Pope  Adrian  VI.  who 
afeended  then  St.  Peter's  Chair,  gave  him  the  Dire&ion 
of  the  Buildings  of  Belvedera  but  after  Adrian's  Death, 
he  return’d  into  the  Low-Countries,  and  Hopp’d  at 
Utrubt,  where  he  did  a  great  deal  of  Work.  In  that 
Journey  he  pafled  through  France ,  where  the  Love  he 
had  for  a  peaceable  Life,  made  him  refufe  the  Offer  of 
[rands  I.  to  take  him  into  his  Service.  He  died  in  1562, 
aged  67.  Two  Years  before  his  Death,  Anthony  Moore 
his  Difciple  did  his  Portrait. 

Lambert  Lombard  of  Liege ,  fearched  all  he 
thought  could  render  him  perfect  in  his  Profefilon. 
He  Hudied  after  the  Antiques,  and  was  the  firft  that 
brought  into  his  Country  a  Method  different  from  the  Go- 
<M  Take,  which  reigned  in  it.  He  formed  in  his 
Ho  ufe  a  Kind  of  Academy  where  he  had  for  Difciples, 
among  others,  Hubert  Goltius ,  Franc .  Flore ,  and  IVil- 
limCaye. '  We  fee  fome  Prints  after  his  Works,  which 
make  one  judge  of  his  T aftc. 

John  Holbein,  born  at  Bafil  in  Switzerland ,  in  the 
Year  1458.  He  learned  from  his  Father  (who  was  alfo 
a  pretty  good  Painter)  with  Avidity,  all  that  had  any 
Report  to  Painting ;  but  the  Elevation  of  his  Genius, 
raifed  him  foon  above  his  Matter,  and  made  him  do  af¬ 
terwards,  Works  of  a  great  Strength,  and  of  a  great 
Chrader.  Fie  did  at  Bafil,  in  the  Town-PIoufe,  a 
Mure  of  feven  Compartments,  where  are  as  many  Sub- 
jecls  of  the  Paffion  of  Chrifi ;  and  in  the  Fifii-Market, 
lie  has  painted  a  Dance  of  Peafants,  and  the  Dances  of 
Death;  thofe  two  Pieces  have  been  engraved  on  Wood. 
Erafms,  whiofe  Portrait  he  did  feveral  Times,  and 
m  ^  friend,  confcious  that  Switzerland  was  not  a 
Country  to  do  Juftice  to  the  Merit  of  Holbein,  propofed 
hjm  to  pafs  into  England,  promifing  him  at  the  fame 
pine,  to  procure  his  being  favourably  received  of  the 
!,1g>  by  Means  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Holbein  did  in  Eng- 
,  a  great  Number  of  excellent  Portraits,  and  among 
t  ic  rdf,  that  of  Henry  VIII.  and  thofe  of  his  Children, 
f..j7  anc^  Elizabeth.  He  has  painted  Pieces  of 
!  ury  ip  feveral  Places,  and  there  are  two  above  the 
Ip  w^ch  .arc  of  a  great  Compofition,  one  is  the 
numph  of  the  Rich,  and  the  other  the  State  of  Po- 
p*V\  Holton  painted  equally  well  in  all  Kinds  of 
in  Frefco,  Guarro,  in  Oil,  and  in  Miniature. 

1  n  AHair  happened  to  him  in  England ,  which,  with- 
711c  King’s  Protection,  had  proved  his  Ruin.  On  the 
Munir  of  Holbein's  Reputation,  an  Earl  of  the  firft 
T !|y>  wcnc  to  fee  him;  but  as  he  was  very  bufy  at 
u  ‘ ,  ,c’  painting  fome  Figures  after  the  Natural,  lie 
feu  the  Earl  to  defer  to  another  Day,  the  Honour 

lorr! mK  Ct(i  ^ie  Karl  not  minding  his  Excufe, 

ofli.r  1  00r*  ant*  wcnc  l,P  Stairs,  at  the  Top  where- 
l0mc  °|IIU  Holbein,  who  pufiied  him  from  'Top  toBoc- 
r..  whereby,  he  Nobleman’s  Head  was  broke  in  fevc- 
of  r!),C^‘  * Servants,  and  the  Mob,  which  the  Sight 
l^Pfacle  had  afiembled,  forced  into  Holbein's 
lie  In  1  1  infallibly  tore  him  into  Pieces,  if  after 

I’mi'5  r  V bis  Door,  he  had  not  fled  over  the 
Kimr*  °r  1  1  *ou*l‘s ;  *  went  immediately  to  inform  the 
Mum.  hat!  Rappelled,  who  promifed  him  his  Pro- 

°°n  !,*ct:r  t‘ic  I-arI  arrived  to  make  alfo  his 
3iiv  %  !)l,t  ^1C  forbad  him  to  attempt 

London  Ul^  a^a*n^  Holbein,  who  died  of  the  Plague  in 


Z'  *11  aged  $6  Years, 
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good  Difciple  in  the  Perfcin  'of  Chrifi  opbsr  Amboy ef  of 

Aujbourg ,  who  did  a  great  Quantity  of  Works  in  Frefco* 
in  Germany. 

John  Cornelius  Vermeyen*  bom  in  a  Village 

near  Harlem,  followed  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  his 

Enterprises,  efpecially  in  that  of  ’Tunis,  the  Expedition 

whereof  he  has  painted  in  feveral  SubjcCls,  which  were 

executed  in  the  magnificent  Tapeftrics  Philip  II.  King 

of  Spain  left  in  Portugal,  and  which  are  feen  there  ftil); 

He  has  worked  much  at  Arras,  in  the  Monaftery  of 

St.  Geivafms,  at  Bruxelles,  and  in  feveral  other  Towns  of 

the  Low  Countries.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  took  Plea-' 

Jure  to  fee  him,  for  befides  his  being  a  Very  hand  fome 

Man,  he  had  a  Beard,  which  though  he  Hood  upright* 

trailed  on  the  Ground  ;  he  died  at  Bruxelles  in  1559* 

aged  59,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  George. 

Anthony  Moore,  born  at  Utrecht,  and  Difciple  of 

John  Schorel,  has  been  a  great  Imitator  of  Nature,  and 

in  a  wrong  and  true  Manner.  He  did  in  the  Courts  of 

Spain,  Portugal,  and  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  a  great 

Quantity  of  Portraits,  which  he  fold  very  dear,  befides 

the  Prefents  he  received,  fo  that  he  grew  very  rich.  He 

has  alfo  travelled  in  Italy ;  though  his  chief  Employment 

was  to  paint  Portraits,  he  notwithftanding  painted  by 

Intervals  Hiftory  Pieces.  There  is  one  in  the  Cabinet  of 

the  Prince  of  Conde,  where  Chrift  is  reprefented  riling 

from  the  Dead  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul-,  which  is 

a  Piece  of  great  Energy  and  Truth.  Anthony  Moore  died 
at  Antwerp  aged  56. 

Peter  Brugle,  called  the  Old Brugle,  borrowed  his 
Name  from  the  Village  where  he  was  born  near  Brura+ 
and  was  Difciple  of  Peter  Zone,  whofe  Daughter  lie  mar¬ 
ried.  He  worked  afterwards  with  Jerom  Zone,  in  whofe 
Manner  he  has  done  feveral  Things.  He  paffed  into 
France ,  and  thence  into  Italy. 

Though  he  has  treated  all  Sorts  of  Subjects,  thofe, 
notwithftanding,  which  pleafed  him  moft,  were  Games, 
Dances,  Weddings,  or  other  AfTemblies  of  Peafants,  a- 
mong  whom  lie  often  mixed  himfelf,  to  obferve  more 
precifely  their  Atftions  on  thofe  Occafions  ;  therefore  nq 
Body  has  done  better  in  that  Kind.  He  ftudied  theLand- 
flvip  in  the  Mountains  of  Friuli.  He  was  an  excellent 
Painter;  there  are  feveral  of  his  Pictures  in  the  Palace  at 
Vienna  ;  and  the  reft  of  his  Works  are  difperfed  in  feve¬ 
ral  other  Places,  particularly  in  the  Low  Countries . 

Franc.  Flore,  ftudied  Painting  under  Lambert 
Lombard,  at  Leige,  whence  he  went  into  Italy ,  where  he 
applied  himfelf  to  defign  after  the  Works  of  Michel  An¬ 
gelo.  At  his  Return  into  his  own  Country,  he  acquired 
a  great  Reputation,  and  much  Riches,  by  the  Goodnefs 
and  the  great  Number  of  his  Works.  Fie  was  called,  iri 
his  Time,  the  Raphael  of  Flanders.  He  died  in  1570 
aged  50.  7  * 

Christopher  Schouartz,  born  at  Ingolfiadt,  was 
Painter  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  ;  and  died  in  1594. 

William  Kay  of  Breda,  had  ftudied  at  Liege  with 
Franc.  Flore ,  under  Lambert  Lombard .  FIc  has  done  a 

great  Quantity  of  Portraits  little  inferior  to  thofe  of  An¬ 
thony  Moore. 

One  Day  as  he  was  Painting  the  Portrait  of  the  Duke 
of  Aha,  and  had  pretended,  that  he  did  not  underftand 
Spanijb,  an  Officer  came  to  afle  the  Duke’s  Orders  with 
Regard  to  the  Count  of  Egmont ;  the  Duke  anfwer'd, 
that  he^  fliould  be  executed  without  Delay.  That  Order 
made  fo  great  an  Imprcffion  on  the  Mind  of  the  Pain¬ 
ter,  who  loved  the  Nobility  of  his  Country,  that  at  his 
Return  to  his  Floufe,  he  fell  fick  and  died  in  1568. 

Pe  t  e  r  and  Fr  a  n  c  i  s  Po u  r  n  u  s,  Father  and  Son,  the 
firft  born  at  Goitdc,  and  the  other  at  Bruges.  Each  has 

left  in  his  native  Place,  very  large  Pieces  for  Churches, 

which  arc  fo  many  convincing  Proofs  of  their  Capacity. 
Francis  was  a  better  Painter  than  his  Father ;  and  wc  fee 
ftill  in  die  Town-PIoufe  of  Paris,  very  fine  Portraits  of 

his  Hand.  The  Father  died  in  1585,  and  the  Son  in 
1622. 

Dit  ERICK  Bar  ENT  of  Amficrdam,  was  the  favou¬ 
rite  Difciple  of  the  Titian,  with  whom  lie  lived  a  con- 
fiderable  Time,  and  whofe  Picture  he  did.  Fie  has  done 
very  line  Things  at  Amficrdam,  where  he  died  in 
aged  48. 

John  Hoi.  of  Maliues,  was  a  very  learned  Man,  and  has 
almoftal ways  worked  in  final],  either  in  Oil,  in  Miniature, 
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and  in  Diftemper.  He  died  at  Amfterdam,  in  1593,  aged 
59.  James  and  Rowland  Savary  have  been  his  Difciples. 

Martin  Hemskirk,  Difciple  of  Schorel,  wasacor- 
recl  and  eafy  Painter,  and  abundant  in  Inventions.  Moft 
of  his  Works  are  feen  in  Print,  and  Vafari,  who  makes  a 
Detail  of  them,  does  it  with  Praifes,  and  fays,  that  Mi¬ 
chel  Angelo  colour’d  one,  which  he  found  of  hisTafte. 
It  appears,  notwithflanding,  by  thofe  Prints,  that  Hcmf- 
kirk  had  no  Intelligence  of  the  Clair- obfcure,  and  that 
his  Manner  of  Defigning  is  dry.  He  died  in  1647, 
aged  76. 

Charles  Verm  ander,  was  at  firft  Difciple  of  Lucas 
Heer ,  a  veiy  famous  Painter  of  that  Time,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  Peter  Udulrick ,  where  he  did  feveral  Pieces  of 
the  facred  Hiftory.  At  26  Years  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  having  worked  three  Years,  he  pafied  into  Ger¬ 
many,  and  made  at  Vienna  feveral  Arches  of  Triumph  for 
the  Entry  of  the  Emperor  Rodolphus ;  afterwards  he  re¬ 
turn’d  to  Metirebrack  his  Country.  At  Harlem  he  did 
the  Hiflory  of  the  Paffion,  which  one  Gyen  has  engraved. 
He  eftablifhed  in  the  fame  City  with  Goltius  and  the 
Cornelii ,  an  Academy  for  Defigning  after  Nature,  and 
for  exercifing  young  Painters.  The  Ignorance  of  a  Phy- 
fician  killed  him  in  1607,  aged  58.  He  was  buried  at 
Amfterdam  in  the  old  Church. 

He  had  a  Son  called  Charles ,  who  inherited  his  Father’s 
Wit,  Humour,  and  Science.  The  King  of  Denmark 
fent  for  him  to  Copenhagen ,  where  he  lived  with  the  Re¬ 
putation  of  a  learned  Man. 

Martin  de  Vos,  was  correal  in  his  Defign,  and  eafy 
in  his  Inventions;  but  we  find  nothing  very  moving  in 
his  Works.  They  are  notwithftanding  in  great  Num¬ 
ber;  and  moft  of  them  have  been  engraved,  and  are 
leen  in  Prints.  It  is  after  his  Defigns  the  Sadelers  have 
engraved  the  Hermits.  He  did  alfo  the  Defigns  of  the 
Life  of  Jefus  Chrift ,  which  Vierx  has  engraved  for  the 
Evangiles  of  Natalis.  Pie  died  in  1604. 

John  Stradan,  born  at  Bruges  in  1527,  of  a  noble 
Family,  went  into  Italy ,  and  flopp’d  at  Florence ,  where 
he  painted  in  Frefco,  and  in  Oil  for  the  Grand  Duke.  He 
dciigned  very  well  Horfes,  and  his  Genius  inclined  him 
to  paint  Chafes.  He  died  in  1604,  aocc^  74-  Tem- 
pefta  was  his  Difciple. 

Bartholomew  Sp ranger,  born  at  Antwerp ,  in 
1546,  learned  the  Principles  of  his  Art  of  feveral  Ma¬ 
ilers,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  Domed ick  of  the 
Cardinal  Farncfe  ;  and  that  Cardinal  gave  him  to  Pope 
Pius  V.  who  employ’d  him  at  Bclvedcra ,  where  he 
painted  the  lafl  Judgment.  It  is  furprifing,  that  Spran- 
ger,  who  has  formed  his  Manner  in  Italy,  has  done  it  fo 
contrary  to  the  fine  Things  he  law  there,  and  has  aban¬ 
doned  himlelf  to  the  Eire  of  an  irregular  Imagination : 
Which  I  fay  without  pretending  to  diminifh  the  Merit 
of  his  Works ;  for  they  plcafcd  lcveral  Perlons,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Pope. 

Spy  auger,  alter  he  had  done  a  great  Quantity  of  Pic¬ 
tures  in  feveral  Places  of  Rome ,  was  chofcn  by  John  of 
Bologna ,  to  be  fent  to  rhe  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  who 
had  afked  him  for  a  good  Painter.  Sprangcr  did  for  that 
Emperor,  and  for  Rodolphus  who  fuccecded  him,  a  great 
Quantity  of  Works,  both  at  Vienna  and  at  Prague.  He 
died  at  Prague. 

John  Dac,  was  born  at  Cologne,  in  1556,  after  he  had 
been  fometime  under  the  Dilciplinc  of  Spr  anger,  he  went 
to  ftudy  his  Prof'cfiion  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Italy, 
whence  he  repafied  into  Germany,  where  the  Emperor 
Rodolphus  took  him  in  Afle&ion,  and  fent  him  to  Rome 
to  dclign.  the  Antiques.  John  Dac,  at  his  Return  did  a 
great  deal  of  Work  for  the  Emperor,  which  are  very 
worthy  of  Haile,  and  which  gained  him  the  Reputation 
of  the  bell  Painter  of  his  Time.  J  le  died  at  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Court,  loaded  with  1  Jonours  and  Riches. 

Matthew  and  Paul  Bril,  of  Antwerp,  excelled 
in  Painting  Land  (kips,  and  were  very  good  Topogra¬ 
phers.  Matthew  was  already  fettled  in  the  Works  of 
the  Vatican,  when  Paul  his  Brother  came  to  him  :  They 
have  worked  a  great  deal  in  Frefco.  Matthew  died  in 
1/584;  and  his  younger  Brother  who  died  blit  in  1622, 
did  a  great  Quantity  ol  Pidlurcs,  which  are  at  prefen c 
difperfed  in  the  Cabinets  ol  the  Curious,  and  much 
elleemecl. 

Cornelius  Cornelii  of  liar lem ,  was  born  in  1562, 
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and  though  he  never  went  into  Italy ,  he  notwithftarrl- 
did  feveral  very  good  Things,  and  made  feveral 
good  Difciples.  He  eftablifhed  with  Charles  Vav  U 

der,  an  Academy  of  Painting  at  Harlem ,  about  the  Y* 
1595.  .  e 

Adam  Van  Ort,  painted  large  Pieces  and  1  j 
fome  Reputation  in  his  Time.  He  was  the  firft  Man " 
of  Rubens,  and  died  at  Antwerp,  in  1641,  ao-ed  8a 

Ot.hoVenius,  born  at  Leyden,  in  155*6,  nia^e. 
great  Progrefs  in  the  Defign  under  the  Difcipline  of  Fr 
derick  Zeuccre ,  and  after  the  good  Things,  to  which  T 
joined  a  good  Intelligence  of  the  Cl  air- obfcure ;  fo  th^ 
he  was  confider’d  in  Italy  as  one  of  the  moft  inWnioiT 
and  moft  univerfal  Men  of  his  Time.  Venius  ftudied  fe 
ven  Years  at  Rome,  during  which  he  painted  feveral  very 
fine  Things  ;  from  thence  he  pafied  into  German. 
where  he  was  received  in  the  Emperor’s  Service;  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  of  the 
Elector  of  Cologne.  But  all  the  Advantages  propofed  to 
him  in  thofe  foreign  Courts,  could  not  engage  him  to 
ft  ay  there  long,  therefore  he  came  to  offer  his  Services  to 
the  Prince  of  Parma ,  who  govern’d  then  the  Low-Coun¬ 
tries,  and  did  his  Portrait  armed  Cap-a-pec,  of  a  Manner 
which  confirmed  the  good  Opinion  which  the  Publick 
had  of  his  Capacity.  After  that  Prince’s  Death,  Venius 
retired  to  Antwerp,  where  he  did  a  great  Quantity  of 
excellent  Pieces  of  Painting,  which  are  feen  yet  in  the 
principal  Churches.  Sometime  afterwards  the  Archduke 
Albert,  who  had  fucceeded  the  Prince  of  Parma ,  font 
him  to  Bruxelles,  and  gave  him  the  Diredion  of  the 
Mint.  He  did  the  Portraits  of  the  Archduke,  and  of  the 
Infanta  Ifabella,  at  full  length,  which  were  fent  to 
James  I.  King  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  the  hr  ft,  who 
after  Poll dor 0  Carr avagio,  reduced  the  Cluir-obfcure  into 
a  Principle,  which  Rubens  lias  render’d  more  perfeft.  He 
died  at  Bruxelles,  in  1634,  aged  78;  with  the  Glory 
of  having  inftrudled  in  the  Art  of  Painting,  the  famous 
Rubens. 

John  Rotenmar,  born  at  Munich,  in  1564,  had 
been  Difciple  of  Tintoretto .  He  painted  in  Frefco  and 
in  Oil,  and  invented  eafily,  and  in  an  agreeable  Manner. 

Peter  Paul  Rubens,  born  at  Cologne ,  in  1577, 
of  a  noble  Family,  learn’d  the  firft  Principles  of  his  Aft 
of  Adam  Van  Ort,  who  was  then  a  Painter  of  Reputa¬ 
tion,  whom  he  quitted  for  Otho  Venius.  This  was  not 
only  a  good  Painter,  but  one  of  a  fine  Genius,  who 
knew  his  Art  by  Principles,  and  was  learn’d  in  the  Belles 
Lett  res. 

The  Facility  Rubens  had  to  learn,  and  his  afiiduow 
Application  to  it,  having  render’d  him  in  a  fliort  Time 
equal  to  his  Mailer,  he  went  to  Venice ,  where  he  formed 
to  himlelf  in  the  School  of  the  Titian,  folid  Principles 
for  the  Colouring.  From  Venice  lie  went  to  Mantua , 
where  having  lludied  with  Application  the  Works  of 
Jules  Roman,  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  lie  did  Altar- 
Pieces  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Crofts ,  and  in  the  new 
Church  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory. 

After  Rubens  had  (laid  feven  Years  in  Italy,  he  rej 
turned  to  Antwerp.  His  Reputation  being  fpreaa 
throughout  all  Europe,  all  the  Painters  wanted  to  have  a 
Piece  of  his  Hand  ;  and  being  follicited  from  all 
he  caufcd  a  great  Number  of  Pi&urcs  to  be  done  on  Ins 
Defigns  by  his  beft  Difciples,  which  he  touched  over 
afterwards  with  frefh  Eyes,  a  quick  Intelligence,  ant  a 
Liglunefs  of  Hand  which  fpread  his  Genius  in  diem, 
whereby  lie  acquired  a  hand  fome  Fortune  in  a  very  Ihorc 
Time.  But  the  Difference  between  thofe  Pidlures,  am 
them  he  had  painted  himfelf,  wronged  his  Reputation, 
for  moft  of  them  were  ill  deligncd,  and  log'  1 

painted.  n  U 

Queen  Mary  of  Medici s,  wanting  that  Rubens  10  1 

paint  the  two  Galleries  of  her  Palace  ol  the  n 

he  came  to  Paris  to  fee  the  Places,  and  make  the  j 
ligns.  One  of  thofe  Galleries  was  defigned  lor  the 
(lory  of  the  Life  of  that  Queen,  and  the  other  '()l  ‘ 

of  Henry  IV.  her  Hufbantl.  Rubens  begun  by  the 
flory  of  the  Queen,  and  finifiicd  it:  But  the  e.i 
the  King  happening  foon  after,  did  not  allow  »  j 
finifh  that  of  that  Prince,  which  he  had  begun*  j 
Queen  who  loved  Painting,  would  that  Rubens  ^  J 
two  Pi&urcs  of  her  Hiftory  in  her  Prefence,  to  u 

Plea  lure  to  lee  him  paint, 
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While  Rubens  was  at  Paris ,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
had  Occafion  to  be  acquainted  with  him.  He  tailed  his 
Genius,  and  having  found  in  him  a  great  deal  of  Pene¬ 
tration  and  Solidity ♦,  he  fpoke  of  him  to  the  Infanta 
r0elia,  who  had  him  named  Embaffador  by  her  Ne¬ 
phew  Philip  IV.  King  of  Spain ,  to  go  into  England ,  to 
treat  of  the  Peace  which  was  concluded  afterwards  be¬ 
tween  Philip  IV.  King  of  Spain ,  and  Charles  I.  King  of 
Gnat  Britain.  Charles ,  in  Gratitude  for  that  happy 
Succefs,  prefented  him  with  a  Hat-band,  and  a  Sword 
both  fet  with  Diamonds,  of  the  Value  of  1500/.  Ster¬ 
ling  f  ancl  at  Return  int0  Spain,  he  received  likewife 
very  confiderable  Prefents  of  Philip  IV".  He  did  there 
the  Portraits  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  copied  others  for 
himfelf  after  Titian. 

While  he  ftaid  in  Spain ,  Don  Juan  of  Braganca  (who 
ffas  afterwards  King  of  Portugal)  and  loved  Painting , 
wrote  to  fome  Lords  his  Friends,  who  were  at  the  Court 
of  Madrid,  to  delire  them  to  engage  Rubens  to  come  to 
fee  him  at  Villa-Vizofa,  which  was  then  the  Place  of  his 
Refidence.  Rubens  undertook  the  Journey  with  Pleafure  ; 
but  as  the  Duke’s  Friends  had  informed  him  that  R11- 
hm  was  fet  out  with  a  magnificent  Retinue,  that  fright- 
ned  him  fo  much,  that  he  fent  a  Gentleman  to  meet  him, 
and  tell  ,  him,  that  the  Duke  his  Mailer  having  been 
obliged  to  depart  for  an  Affair  of  Confequence,  he  de-  ' 
fired  him  to  proceed  no  further,  and  to  accept  a  Prc- 
fent  of  fifty  Pifloles ,  to  defray  the  Expences  he 
had  been  at  on  the  Road.  Rubens  refufed  the  fifty 
Piltoles,  and  anfwered,  that  he  did  not  want  that  fmall 
Succour,  fince  he  had  brought  two  thoufand  Pilloles  to 
[pend  at  the  Court  of  that  Duke,  in  fifteen  Days  he  de¬ 
fined  to  have  llaid  there. 

Rubens,  at  his  Return  into  Flanders ,  exercis’d  the 
Employment  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  King  of  Spain 
had  honoured  him  with,  without  leaving  off  Painting, 
the  vail  Extent  of  his  Genius  fufficing  to  both.  At  lali 
full  of  Honours  and  Riches,  he  died  of  a  Revolution  of 
the  Gout  in  1640,  aged  63. 

This  famous  Painter  knew  fix  Languages,  and  made 
ufeof  the  Latin  to  write  to  the  Learned,  and  to  make 
his  Obfervations  on  Painting. 

Never  a  Painter  did  fo  great  a  Number,  nor  fo  great 
Works  as  Rubens  ;  the  Palaces  of  the  Great,  and  the 
Churches  of  Flanders  are  Witneffes  of  it.  It. is  difficult 
to  fay  where  his  fineft  Pictures  are  j  all  Europe  preferve 
Pledges  of  his  Capacity ;  it  feems  notwithftanding  that 
the  Cities  of  /lntwerp  and  of  Paris  are  Depofitaries  of  his 
moil  precious  Pieces  :  The  good  Connoifieurs  and  learn¬ 
ed  Painters  who  fhall  examine  them  carefully  will  be 
w%  ptifuaded,  that  Rubens  has  carried  not  only  Paint - 
>>$  to  the  higheft  Degree,  but  that  he  has  opened  a 
head  which  leads  eafily  to  the  Perfection  of  that  Art. 

Helms  had  a  great  Number  of  very  good  Difciples, 
viz.  David  Teniers,  Vandiek,  Jordans,  Jude,  Soutmant , 
viepmbcck,  Pan-Til  den.  Van- Mol,  Van  Hack,  Erafmus 
jui  Ilium ,  and  fevcral  others.  But  among  all  thole  who 
uve  been  under  his  Difciplinc,  he  who  did  him  moll 
onour,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  moft  was  Vandiek. 

Bubals  hm\  propofed  to  himfelf  at  firft  to  follow  the 
■'inner,  in  Painting,  of  Michel  /Ingelo  Carravagio,  but 
wu'iig  it  too  lull  of  Work,  he  formed  to  himfelf  a  more 
wpdicious  one,  and  more  agreeable  to  his  Genius. 

n  excellent  Painter  o $  Antwerp,  but  lazy,  and  dc-* 
•niched,  called  Jan f on,  complaining  of  Jus  Fortune, 
n  jealous  of  that  of  Rubens,  challenged  him,  and  pro- 

u°k- 1  t0  ,lim  C(>  do  each  a  Pirture  in  Concurrence,  of 
jci  certain  Connoilfeurs  fhould  be  Judges.  Rubens , 

««  aaTl3t‘n£  Hie  Challenge,  anfwered  him  that  he 

'  II  l<)  H'cely,  that  he  was  but  to  continue  to  do 

rni.i*i 3,U  ,  at»  ^or  his  Part,  he  would  do  the  bell  he 
>  nnil  the  Pub  lick  would  do  them  Jullice. 

pi:lt  hiubens' s  Works  arc  more  than  fufficient 

?()  ]  11  dm  Painter  had  a  lupcrior  Genius j  and 

kin?  r  1  ,cu^lval^d  it  by  a  profound  Erudition  in  all 

Tli'  °  ,  f*Tatin  ci  by  11  very  exadl  Rcfearch  of  all  the 

hv  !ngS^lich  ^  any  Report  to  his  Profeflion,  and 
/  'in  aluduous  Labour,  his  Inventions  arc  ingenious, 

cm  plfjC0ml):uVcH  with  all  the  Circumftanccs  which 
,  a  Subi^i  in  a  handfomc  Manner:  He  has 

CL  Suhji-'rts  of  ull  Sorts,  and  Icveral  Times  the 
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fame,  but  very  differently.  No  Painter  has  treated  fo 

learnedly  and  fo  clearly  allegorical  Subjerts  as  Rubens 

has  done  j  and  as  the  Allegory  is  a  Kind  of  Language, 

and  confequendy  mull  be  authorized  by  Ufe,  a°d 

underflood  of  leveral,  he  has  introduced  into  it  only 

the  Symbols  which  the  Models  and  other  Monuments 

of  Antiquity  have  rendered  familiar,  at  lead  amon 
the  Learned. 

If  that  Painter  knew  how  to  invent  ingenioufiy  the 
Subjerts  he  introduced  into  his  Compofitions,  he  had 
befides  the  Art  of  difpofing  them  lb  advantageoufiy, 
that  not  only  each  Objert  in  particular  plealed  the 
Lye,  but  contributed  befides  to  the  Effert  of  the  tout 
cnfemble .  Though  Rubens  had  fpent  feven  Years  in 
Italy,  where  he  made  a  Collertion  of  Medals,  Statues, 
and  engraved  Stones  *,  that  he  has  examined,  known, 
and  praifed  the  Beauty  of  the  Antique,  his  firll  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  Nature  of  his  Country  which  he  fol¬ 
lowed  have  made  him  fall,  in  fpite  of  himfelf,  into 
a  Flemifh  Chararter,  and  have  made  him  lometimes 
make  a  bad  Choice,  which  is  not  very  agreeable  to 
the  Regularity  of  the  Defign.  If  we  blame,  as  it  is 
juft,  that  Weaknefs  wherever  it  is  found,  as  well  as 
certain  Articulations  over-done,  it  is  juft  befides  that 
the  Clear-lighted  Ihould  know,  that,  far  from  having 
been  ignorant  of  that  Part  of  the  Defign,  he  has 
fhewn  in  the  general  of  his  Works,  that  he  had  pe¬ 
netrated  very  far  into  it.  There  is  feen  in  the  City  of 
Ghent  a  Pirture  of  his  Hand,  reprefenting  the  Fail  of 
the  Reprobates,  where  there  are  very  near  two  hundred 
Figures  defigned  of  a  good  Taflc,  and  of  a  great 
Corrertnefs  ;  which  ffiews,  that  the  Faults  Rubens  has 
committed  againfl  the  Defign  proceed  only  from  the 
Papidity  of  his  Productions. — We  have  at  Parts  a 
great  Number  of  Pirtures  done  by  Rubens ,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Palace  of  Luxembourg, 
where  we  find,  at  leafl  in  the  Divinities  and  principal 
Figures,  enough  to  fatisfy  us  in  that  Matter. — He 
has  expreffed  his  Subjerts  with  much  Energy  and 
Neatnefs.  His  particular  Expreffions  are  juft  to  the 
SubjeCt,  they  all  interefs  the  Spectator,  and  feveral  of 
them  reach  even  the  Sublime.  —  His  Attitudes  are 
fimple  and  natural,  without  Coldnefs  5  contrafted, 
and  animated  without  Exaggeration,  and  diverfified 
with  Prudence. — The  Dreffes  of  his  Figures  are  of  a 
good  Tafte,  and  his  Draperies  thrown  with  Art,  they 
are  diverfified,  and  agreeable  to  the  Sex,  Age,  and 
Dignity  of  the  Perfons  ;  the  Folds  are  large,  well 
placed,  and  mark  the  Naked  without  Affcrtacion. — 
His  Landfkips  are  made  with  the  fame  Intelligence 
as  his  Figures  ;  and  when  he  wanted  to  reprefent  Sites, 
naturally  fterilc  and  infipid,  as  are  thofe  of  Flanders, 
He  has  rendered  them  entertaining  by  the  Artifice  of 
the  Ciair-obfcure,  and  by  the  Accidents  he  has  intro¬ 
duced  in  them  :  The  Form  of  his  Trees  is  very  ele¬ 
gant,  it  follows  that  of  his  Country,  and  the  Touches 
thereof  are  not  fo  precious  as  thofe  of  Titian,  —  Its 
Architerture  is  heavy  and  partakes  of  the  Gothic  Tafte ; 
he  has  often  took  Licences,  but  they  are  judicious, 
advantageous,  and  imperceptible.  —  All  that  depends 
on  the  Colouring  is  marvellous  in  Rubens  \  he  has 
carried  the  Science  of  the  Ciair-obfcure  further  than 
any  Painter,  and  has  rendered  the  Ncceffity  thereof 
fcnfible.  —  He  has  reduced  into  Precept,  by  his  Ex¬ 
ample,  the  Means  of  pleafing  the  Eyes.  He  gathered 
ingenioufiy  together  his  Objerts  in  the  Manner  of  a 
Bunch  of  Grapes,  the  Grains  thereof  when  lighted 
make  up  together  but  one  Mafs  of  Light,  and  where¬ 
of  thofe  which  arc  in  the  Shadow  make  but  one  Mafs 
of  Obfcurity,  becaufe  all  thofe  Grains  making  up  but 
one  (ingle  Objert,  are  embraced  by  the  Eyes  without 
Dillrartion,  and  can  be  at  the  fame  Time  diftin¬ 
guifhed  without  Confufion.  It  is  that  Affemblnge  of 
Objerts  and  Light,  which  is  called  Groups  \  and  how 
great  foever  was  the  Number  of  the  Figures  which  en¬ 
tered  into  the  Compofition  of  his  Pirture,  there  were 
never  more  than  three  Groups  feen  in  it :  Left  the 
Sight  fhould  be  diffipated  by  a  Multiplicity  of  feparatc 
and  fcnfible  Objerts.  But  he  had  always  in  that  Ar¬ 
tifice  the  Induftry  of  hiding  it,  ancl  none  but  thofe  who 
are  inflmrtcd  in  his  Principles,  can  perceive  it.- — Ilis 
Carnations  are  very  frefh,  each  in  its  Chararter.  His 
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Teints  juft*  and  employ’d  with  a  free  Hand,  without 
agitating  them  too  much  by  the  Mixture,  left  that 
happening  to  be  corrupted ,  they  fhould  lofe  too 
much  of  their  Brightnefs,  and  of  the  Truth  they  lhew 
in  the  firft  Day  of  the  Work.  Rubens  obferved 
much  more  that  Maxim,  that  mod:  of  his  Works 
being  large,  and  confequently  feen  at  a  pretty  remote 
Diftance,  he  wanted  to  preferve  in  it  the  Character  of 
the  Objedts,  and  the  Frefhnefs  of  the  Carnations.' — 
It  is  then  in  that  View  that  not  only  he  has  managed 
the  Virginity  of  his  Teints,  but  has  employ’d  the 
mod  lively  Colours  to  draw  from  it  the  Effects  of  his 
Intention,  in  which  he  has  fucceeded  ;  and  is  the  only 
one  that  knew  how  to  join  to  that  Brightnefs  a  great 
Charadter  of  Truth,  and  preferve,  among  fo  much 
Brightnefs,  an  Harmony,  and  a  furprizing  Strength  ; 
fo  that  fupreme  Degree  to  which  Rubens  has  raifed  his 
Colours,  may  be  confider’d  as  one  of  the  mod  eftima- 
ble  Talents  of  that  Painter.  —  He  was  univerfal,  and 
did  equally  well  the  Hidory,  Portraits,  Landfkips, 
and  Animals,  and  all  that  could  enter  into  the  Com- 
pofition  of  a  Pidture.  —  His  Labour  is  light,  his  Pen¬ 
cil  foft,  and  his  Pictures  fin  idled  without  being  loaded 
with  Work.  As  he  had  feveral  Difciples  who  exe¬ 
cuted  his  Defigns,  feveral  Things  have  often  been 
attributed  to  him  which  he  has  never  done  ;  but  what 
Rubens  has  painted  himfelf  has  a  Charadter  which 
leaves  very  little  to  be  defired.  The  happy  Facility 
in  the  Execution,  and  the  marvellous  Effedt  obferved 
in  it,  does  not  proceed  fo  much  from  his  confummate 
Experience,  as  from  the  Certainty  of  his  Principles. 

Adam  Elseimer,  born  ax.  Franc  forty  in  1574,  was 
Difciple  of  Philip  Uffenback  \  where  having  drengthned 
himfelf  in  his  Profeffion  by  Practice,  and  the  Leffons  of 
his  Mader,  he  went  to  Romey  where  he  paffed  the  red  of 
his  Life.  He  was  very  dudious,  and  though  he  has 
painted  in  very  fmall,  in  Oil,  he  has  extremely  finilhed 
every  Thing,  with  a  good  Intelligence  of  Colouring  and 
an  ingenious  Compofition.  The  Count  Gaude  of  Utrech 
has  engraved  after  him  feven  Pieces  of  a  great  Politencfs 
and  Strength  ;  we  fee  befides,  feveral  Prints  engraven 
after  his  Works,  in  Part  by  himfelf,  and  in  Part  by 
Magdelaine  du  Pas,  and  others.  He  had  a  Difciple 
called  James  Erneftus  Fhoman  of  LandaUy  who  has  done 
Pidlures  fo  much  like  his,  that  Connoiffeurs  are  often 
midaken  in  them. 

Abraham  Blomart,  born  at  Gorcum  in  1 567, 
formed  to  himfelfa  Manner  on  Nature,  and  on  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  his  Genius :  He  was  eafy,  abundant,  graceful, 
and  univerfal  *  he  underdood  very  well  the  Clair-obfcurc, 
and  did  his  Draperies  with  large  Pleats,  which  had  a 
good  Eftedt,  but  his  Tade  of  the  Defign  retained  dill 
fomething  of  his  own  Country.  We  fee  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Prints  done  after  him  by  very  good  Engravers. 
He  died  in  1647,  aged  80.  He  had  three  Sons,  of 
whom  Cornelius  Blomart ,  that  excellent  Engraver,  was 

the  younged. 

Henry  Stenvik,  was  Difciple  of  John  Vries:  He 
was  inclined  to  paint,  in  final!,  Perfpedtivcs  of  the  Infide 
of  Churches,  and  has  clone  in  that  Kind  all  that  can  be 
done.  He  died  at  Francfort  in  1603  ;  he  left  a  Son, 
who  followed  the  lame  Kind  of  Pai Mingy  and  worked  a 
great  deal  in  England  for  King  Charles  I.  where  lie  lived 
honourably. 

Ann  a  n  am  Janson,  of  Antivcrpy  was  born  with  a 
marvellous  Genius  for  Paintingy  and  did  in  his  Youth 
'filings  which  put  him  much  above  all  the  young 
Painters  of  his  Time  ;  but  Love  taking  Poll'd  lion  of  his 
.Heart,  made:  him  liicrifice  his  FrofcJfion,  to  the  ridiculous 
Attention  he  had  to  pleafe  a  young  Girl  ol 'Antwerp, 
whom  he  married  at  Jail ,  thinking  oi  nothing  afterwards 
but  ot  Ipending  his  Fortune  in  Diverlions  and  good 
Cheer.  Some  ol  Janfon  a  Works  are  feen  in  feveral  of 
the  Churches  oi  Antwerp.  There  is  among  the  reft  a 
Delcent  from  the  Crols,  done  for  the  great  Church  of 
BoJleduCy  which  has  been  taken  for  one  of  Rubens' h  Per¬ 
formances,  and  which  in  lad  is  not  inferior  to  the  Works 
of  that  great  Painter. 

Glut  ah  i)  Seori:  oi  Antivcrpy  went  to  Rome,  where 
having  (1  tidied  for  fume  Time  the  Principles  of  his  Art, 
he  loHnwed  entirely  the  Manner  of  Manfredi  \  and  after*’ 


terwards  enriched,  as  it  were,  on  the  Strcna  1 
Union  of  the  Colours  of  that  Painter,  as  nwv  hi  f  ^ 
in  the  W orks  he  has  done  at  Antwerp  :  but  rh,l 
of  Rubens  and  of  Vandyk  having  gained  an  uni  verb i'  T ‘r 
probation,  Segre  was  obliged  to  change  his  to  J l  f 
Works,  in  which  he  fucceeded  very  well,  having.  t!s 
and  flexible  Genius,  and  being  befides  Verv  l 
in  the  Rules  of  his  Art.  He  died  at  Antwerp  \n 
Michel  Janson  Mirevelt,  born  at  Delft  in  Vf 
was  Difciple  of  Antony  of  Montfort  of  Bo  cl  an 'A*' 
learned  Painting  with  much  Facility.  Though  k  ^ 
feveral  Hiftory  Pieces  with  great  Succefs,  the  (w"1 
engaged  him  by  Degrees  to  determine  himfelf  to  p 
traits,  which  he  did  very  well,  and  with  Facility  ri’ 
great  Reputation  he  acquired  in  it  procured  him  u  1C 
dance  of  Work  in  that  Kind,  and  at  the  fame  T‘ 
handfome  Fortune  j  for  he  had  fixed  the  Price  of  ^  ? 
Portrait  to  1 50  Florins.  IVilliam  James  Delft  has  ' 
graved  a  great  Number  of  them,  and  of  1  „Cr,‘ 
Beauty.  °rcac 

Cornelius  Sc  hut,  of  Antwerp,  had  brought  alono- 
with  him  into  the  World  a  quick  Imagination  and° 
great  Talent  for  Paintingy  as  we  lee  by  his  Work//  l 
he  feafoned  by  poetical  Ideas.  ’  1C^ 

Gerard  Hontorst,  of  Utrecht,  born  in  1^  m 
confidered  as  one  of  the  firft  Painters  of  his  Time/  He 
was  Difciple  of  Blomart  and  went  afterwards  to  Rom 
where,  after  his  Studies  of  the  Defign,  he  excreted him- 
felf  in  painting  Night-Pieces,  with  fo  mucli  Ap¬ 
plication  and  Succefs,  that  no  Body  did  ever  represent 
them  better.  Being  returned  to  Utrecht  he  did  fcvml 
Hiflory-Pieces. 

Charles  I.  King  of  England, ,  fent  for  Hontorjt,  and 
that  Painter  did  lcveral  great  Works  for  his  Britmiek 
Majefty.  At  his  Return  into  Holland  he  painted  in  the 
Country  Palaces  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  a  great  Quantity 
of  very  large  poetical  Subjects,  both  in  Frefco  and  in 
Oil,  efpecially  in  the  Palace,  called  the  Houfe  in  the 
Wood,  half  a  League  diftant  from  the  Hague. 

Antony  Vandyk,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1599,  had 
the  moll  happy  Pencil  that  had  ever  been  feen  vet, 
that  of  Corregio  excepted,  which  alone  can  difputc  it 
with  him.  Vandyk  was  Difciple  of  Rubens ,  whom  he 
helped  in  his  molt  confiderable  Works ;  he  went  to  Italy, 
and  was  but  a  very  fhorc  Time  at  Rome ,  but  (laid  longer 
at  Venice ,  where  he  quinte (fancied,  as  it  were,  Titian, 
and  his  School,  to  ftrengthen  his  Manner.  He  gave 
Proofs  thereof  at  Genoa ,  where  he  did  feveral  beautiful 
Portraits.  At  his  Return  into  Flanders  he  did  feveral 
Hidory  Pieces  •,  which  rendered  his  Name  famous  every 
where.  But  as  he  forefaw  that  he  fhould  be  much  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  the  Courts  of  Princes  to  do  Portraits,  and  that 
Kind  of  Painting  was  more  proper  to  procure  him  a 
handfome  Forcupe  ;  he  would  iikewife  make  himfeit 
known  by  that  Talent  Nature  had  favoured  him  with. 

In  that  View  he  did  the  Portraits  of  the  moil  famous 
Painters  of  his  Time,  anil  worked  them  with  a  great 
deal  of  Application  and  Care.  The  Cardinal  Rithehta 
engaged  him  to  come  to  Faancc,  but  not  being  fatisfied 
with  the  Reception  he  met  there,  he  paffed  into  EnfecJ 
where  Charles  I.  wanted  him,  and  where  he  was  much 
carefled.  The  continual  Occafions  he  hail  to  paint  the 
Royal  Family,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Court,  left  him  no 
Time  to  apply  himfelf  much  to  Hiftory  Pieces.  He  did 
a  great  Quantity  of  Portraits,  which  lie  painted  with  a 
great  deal  of  Attention  at  firft,  but  afterwards  with  lo 
much  Precipitation,  that  he  did  them  very  flight  ot 
Works.  Some  of  his  Friends  talking  him  with  it,  he 
anfwcred,  that  having  worked  a  long  while,  for  his  ly 
putation,  it  was  Time  he  fhould  work  lor  his  Kitchm. 
Thus  lie  a  mailed  a  large  Fortune,  and  having  married  a 
Lady  of  the  lirft  Rank,  lie  lived  in  a  very  inagniljttlU 
Manner.  He  died  at  London  in  ifi.ji,  aged  .} -b 
neman  and  Rcmy  were  his  bell  Difciples. 

Note,  That  there  has  been  no  Painter  who  has  nvjK 
minded  the  Lelfons  of  his  Mailer,  than  W*,1,1' 
tiiofe  of  Rubens,  but  though  that  illullrious  HllclPc 
was  born  with  a  beautiful  Genius,  had  a  iulidj^h 
menr,  had  a  quick  Imagination  and  eafy  ConcH,£l<^’ 
and  has  pradtiled  very  loon  the  Principles  ol  ^ 
he  had  not,  not  wii  hi  landing,  a  Genius  ol  lo  ^;l 
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Extent  as  was  that  of  Rubens ;  for  though  his  Com- 
'  fit  ions  are  weJl  filled,  and  conduced  by  the  fame 
axims  his  Inventions  are  not  fo  learned  nor  fo  in- 
>nious.5  Though  he  was  very  little  correCt,  and  little 
funded  in  the  Part  of  the  Defign,  he  has  done,  not- 
it-kfl-indin0",  in  that  Kind,  Things  worthy  of  Admi¬ 
ration,  when  he  would  obferve  Nature  with  the  Deli- 
^cv  of  his  Choice.  —  He  has  done  Portraits  of  a  fub- 
lime  Kind,  and  difpofed  them  in  a  Manner  which 
«ives  them  a  furprifing  Livelinefs,  and  an  infinite 
Gracefulnefs.  He  has  always  drafted  them  according 
to  the  Mode  of  the  Times  •,  and  has  taken  of  that  Mode 
all  he  thought  could  be  advantageous  to  its  Painting. 
Shewing  thereby,  that  when  a  Painter  joins  a  fine 
Genius  to  his  Art,  he  conquers  all  Difficulties,  and 
finds  Means  to  Ipread  Beauties  on  the  molt  ungrateful 

Things. 

Vandyke  has  defigned  the  Heads  and  Hands  in  the 
jaft  perfe&ion  ;  and  has  given  to  thefe  a  Delicacy  and 
beautiful  Proportion  of  which  he  had  contracted  an 
Habit.  He  knew  how  to  ch ufe  Attitudes  agreeable  to 
the  Perfons  he  painted,  and  the  moll  advantageous 
Motions  of  Faces.  He  obferved  all  the  Beauties 
thereof,  preferved  them  in  his  Memory,  and  thus 
imitated,  not  only  what  he  faw  in  his  Model,  but 
like  wife  what  he  thought  poffible,  and  capable  to 
maintain  a  good  Character  thereof,  without  altering 
the  Likenefs  or  Rcfemblance  ;  fo  that  among  the 
Truth  of  the  Portraits  of  Vandyke,  is  feen  an  Art, 
which  the  Painters  who  preceded  him,  have  fel- 
dom  put  in  Ufe.  It  is  fo  difficult  to  keep  in  that 
a  very  juft  Meafure,  that  one  muft  have  the  Eyes  of 
Vandyke  to  fee  all  that  can  be  feen  on  that  Matter, 
and  not  to  exceed  the  Limits  preferibed  by  Nature. 

1  do  not  know,  if  even  Vandyke  himfelf,  has  not  aba¬ 
ted  of  that  Artifice  towards  tne  'latter  End  of  his  Life  ; 
but  I  know  very  well,  that  his  laft  Portraits  are  far 
from  being  of  the  Goodnefs  of  thole  he  painted  arfirft. 

That  Painter  had  his  Genius  formed  very  foon  5 
for  his  bell  Productions  have  been  done  in  his  Youth, 
and  at  the  Time  he  wanted  to  eftablifh  his  Reputa¬ 
tion.  This  he  did  by  the  Portraits  of  the  molt  learn¬ 
ed  Painters  of  his  Friends,  and  by  thole  he  painted  at 
Gaioa,  and  in  the  firft  Years  of  his  Refidence  in  Eng- 
hi  We  fee  a  great  Number  of  his  laft  Portraits, 
which  are  light  of  Works,  weak  of  Colour,  and 
which  give  into  a  Jcaden  Colour.  His  Pencil,  not- 
withftanding,  is  happy  every  where,  light,  foft,  and 
contributes  much  to  the  Life,  which  Vandyke  gave  to 
ail  his  Paintings  ;  and  if  the  Works  of  that  Painter  are 
not  all  in  the  Jaft  Degree  of  Perfection,  they  all 
bear,  notwithftanding,  a  great  Character  of  Wit, 
Grcatnels,  Gracefulnefs,  and  Truth;  fo  that  we  may 
very  well  fay,  that  the  Titian  excepted,  Vandyke  has 
fur  pa  fled  all  thole  who  have  done  Portraits ;  and  that 
his  Hifiory-Pieccs  can  be  ranked  among  thofe  of  the 
Painters  of  the  firft  Oafs. 

Adrian  Baur  of  Oudcnarde ,  born  in  1608,  paint- 
in  final!,  and  took  Pica fure  to  reprefent  what  palled 
between  the  Pcafants  of  his  Nation.  His  Subjects  were 
moil  commonly  low;  but  there  was  in  his  Works  fo 
lively  an  Exprcffion,  and  great  Intelligence  of  Colours, 
nw  his  Pictures  were  paid  at  the  Weight  of  Gold.  But 
:15  lie  loved  Debauchery,  and  had  no  Care  of  his  Perfon, 
,!ur  of  his  Family,  he  was  extremely  poor,  whereof  he 
!vas  c|)c  firft  to  make  a  Jell ;  being  very  gay  and  merry  ; 

his  Debauchery  did  not  permit  him  to  fhew  long  his 
^  Humour ;  for  he  died  at  30  Years  of  Age  ;  and  as 
jiD  had  not  left  behind  him  to  defray  the  Expenccs  of 
’15  Jjurial,  he  was  buried  at  firft  in  a  common  Church - 
,  |  Hue  the  Reputation  of  his  Works  increafing 
Ully,  the  Curious  and  the  Magiflratcs  of  Antwerp , 
j  l*  preferve  his  Memory  by  an  honourable  Scpul- 
i(llR’  J'fis  Body  was  dug  up  and  buried  anew  with  a 
brt‘it  Coneourfe  of  People  in  the  Church  of  the  Car- 
Bhe  magnificent  Monument  ereCted  to  him,  is 
Hay  a  Mark  of  the  Veneration  which  the  Citizens 
Int-ivcrp  hail  always  (or  Merit. 

w  1  v  LI  us  B° it  m  no u  r  o ,  of  Utrecht ,  bo rn  in  1 586, 

fail  .  ol  Mart.  He  went  to  Rome,  and  defigned 

Klmu's  alter  Raphael ,  he  applied  himfelf  afterwards 
Via.  II. 


to  the  Landfkip,  propofing  Adam  Elfcimer  for  his  Model. 
Laftly,  after  he  had  ftudied  Nature,  he  formed  to  himfelf 
a  particular  Manner,  which  is  true  and  agreeable,  follow¬ 
ing  in  that  his  Genius,  which  inclined  him  to  work  al¬ 
ways  in  fmall.  He  returned  into  his  Country,  where  he 
worked  with  Application  to  make  himfelf  known  by  his 
Productions.  The  King  of  England  having  feen  fome 
of  them,  fent  for  him,  and  gave  him  a  Penfion.  He 
returned  to  Utrecht ,  whence  his  Pictures,  eafily  exported 
by  Reafon  of  their  Smalinefs,  ipread  foon  his  Fame  in 
the  Low-Countries ;  and  at  prefent  his  Works  are  known 
and  efteemed  throughout  all  Europe .  He  died  in  r66o, 
aged  74. 

Roland  S  a  vary,  a  Fleming ,  applied  himfelf,  at 
firft,  to  imitate  after  Nature,  Animals  of  all  Kinds  ;  and 
became  fo  learned  therein,  that  the  Emperor  Rodolpbus 
made  him  work  fometimes,  and  fent  him  afterwards  in¬ 
to  Friuli ,  to  ftudy  Landfkips  after  the  Truth,  which  he 
did  with  Care.  His  Defigns  are  commonly  done  with 
the  Pen,  accompanied  with  Wafh  of  different  Colours, 
and  approaching  the  Nature  he  defigned.  He  made  a 
Book  of  all  his  Studies,  which  he  confulted  as  Occafion 
ferved  ;  and  that  Book  was  left  in  the  Hands  of  the  Em¬ 
peror.  Giles  Sadeler ,  and  his  Difciple,  have  engraved  ie- 
veral  of  his  Landfkips.  The  molt  beautiful  of  all  is  that 
where  S t.Jcrom  is  reprefented,  engraved  by  Ifaac.  He 
died  at  Utrecht  very  old. 

John  Torrentius,  of  Atnfterdam ,  painted  common¬ 
ly  in  fmall,  and  though  he  never  went  out  of  his  Coun¬ 
try,  he  did  Things  of  a  great  Strength  and  Truth.  He 
loved  to  paint  obfeene  Nudities,  and  his  Friends  repri¬ 
manded  him  for  it  feveral  Times ;  but  inftead  of  follow¬ 
ing  their  Advice,  he  had  the  Misfortune,  to  cxcufe  his 
vicious  Inclination,  to  fall  into  an  horrible  Herefy, 
which  he  publifhed  himfelf.  He  was  called  to  Account 
for  it  by  the  Legifiature,  but  refufing  obftinately  to 
anfwer  the  Depofitions  exhibited  again  it  him,  he  died  in 
the  Torments  of  the  Torture,  and  his  obfccne  Pictures 
were  pubJicldy  burnt  by  the  common  Executioner,  in 
1 640. 

William  Baur,  of  Strajbourg,  was  a  Painter  of  a 
great  Genius,  but  the  Rapidity  of  his  Imagination  hin¬ 
dered  him  from  rectifying  thcTafte  of  his  Country  by  the 
Study  of  the  Antiques,  and  of  the  fine  natural ;  for  while 
he  ftay’d  at  Ro)ne,  he  only  ftudied  the  Landfkips  and 
Architecture,  which  he  has  done  of  a  grand  Taitc;  as 
for  the  Naked  he  has  very  ill  defigned  it.  He  painted 
only  in  fmall,  at  the  Gum,  on  Vellum,  and  pretty 
{lightly.  His  general  Exprcftions,  and  his  Compofi- 
tions,  are  fometimes  of  a  fublime  Taftc.  He  engiaved 
with  Aqua-fortis  the  Mctamorphoics  of  Ovid,  which 
are  of  his  Invention,  and  make  up  a  whole  Vo¬ 
lume:  Melchior  Muff  el  engraved  after  his  Defigns  feveral 
Subjects  of  the  /acred  Hi  (lory,  which  make  up  another. 
One  may  judge  by  thofe  two  Books  ol  the  Extent  of  the 
Genius  of  William  Baur.  He  died  at  Vienna,  in  1640. 

Henry  Gaud,  Count  Palatine,  born  at  Utrecht,  of 
an  illuftriocis  Family,  took  of  himfelf  to  Dciigmng  with 
fo  much  AfteCtion,  that  no  young  Painter  ol'  his  Time 
defigned  better  than  lie  did.  He  went  to  Rome,  while 
Adam  Elfcimer  was  there,  with  whom  he  contracted  a 
ftrick  Fricndlhip.  Henry,  at  his  Return  to  Utrecht,  en¬ 
graved  after  the  Paintings  of  Adam,  the  feven  Pieces, 
which  arc  admired  by  the  Curious  for  their  Angular 
Beauty. 

David  Teniers,  the  Elder,  of  Antwerp,  was  Difci¬ 
ple  of  Rttbcns  in  his  Country,  and  of  Adam  Elfcimer  at 
Rome ;  fo  that  at  his  Return  into  his  own  Country,  and 
wanting  to  make  a  Mixture  o \' Rubens  and  Adam,  lie  appli¬ 
ed  himfelf  to  paint  Pictures  of  very  fmall  Figures;  which 
gained  him  a  great  Reputation.  He  died  in- 1649. 

James  Fouquier,  a  Fleming,  of  a  good  Family, 
was  one  of  the  molt  famous  and  molt  learned  Land  Ik  ip- 
Painters  that  ever  was.  There  is  no  other  Diilcrence  be¬ 
tween  his  Pi&ures,  and  thofe  of  the  Titian,  but  in  the 
Diverfity  of  the  Countries  they  reprefent ;  fince  they 
have  both  the  fame  Principles,  and  their  Colours  are  c- 
qually  good,  and  well  difpoied.  He  painted  Ibnieiimeu 
for  Rubens ,  where  he  learned  the  mod  etteniial  Principles 
of  his  Art,  then  in  Germany,  for  the  Elector  Pu.a/iuet 
and  laftly  in  France,  where  he  died. 

Peter  de  Laek,  called  BamVoehe  ol'  Harlem,  had  a 
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marvellous  Genius  for  Painting ,  though  he  has  never  cul¬ 
tivated  it,  but  in  Painting  in  (mail.  He  was  univerfal, 
and  very  ftudious  in  all  Things  relating  to  his  Profeflion, 
He  ftay’d  a  long  while  at  Rome ,  where  he  gained  the 
Love  and  Efteem  of  the  belt  Painters.  His  Manner  is 
very  fweet  ahd  true.  The  Name  of  Batnbozo,  was  given 
him  by  the  Italians  becaufe  of  his  extraordinary  Figure ; 
having  very  long  Legs,  fhort  Body,  and  his  Head  funk 
in  his  Shoulders.  He  was  drowned  in  a  Ditch  at  Harlem , 

aged  60. 

John  Both,  and  his  Brother  Henry  of  Utrecht , 
Difciples  of  Blomoort ,  both  very  ftudious  and  very  great 
Lovers  of  their  Profeflion.  Being  at  Rome,  Henry  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  paint  Landfkips,  after  the  Manner  of 
Claudius  the  Lorrain ,  and  the  other  painted  Figures  and 
Animals,  and  followed  the  Manner  of  Bamhoche .  They 
agreed  to  work  in  the  fame  Picture,  one  Painting  the 
Landfkips  thereof,  and  the  other  the  Figures,  and  Ani¬ 
mals,  fo  that,  notwithftanding,  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  whole  Work  had  been  painted  by  the  fame 
Hand. 

Daniel  Segrey,  a  Jefuit,  of  Antwerp ,  applied  him¬ 
felf  to  paint  Flowers,  and  acquired  a  great  Reputation  in 
that  Kind  of  Painting .  The  Difpofition  he  gave  them 
was  commonly  to  ferve  for  Border  to  fome  fmall 
Pifture. 

Balth  azzar  Gerb  ier,  of  Antwerp,  born  in  1592, 
painted  at  the  Gum  in  fmall,  and  his  Works  pleafed  fo 
much  Charles  I.  King  of  England ,  that  he  invited  him 
to  his  Court.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  having  found 
a  great  Penetration  in  Gerbier,  recommended  him  to  the 
King,  as  a  Perfon  fit  for  Bufinefs,  and  accordingly  the 
King  made  him  a  Knight,  and  fent  him  to  Bruxelles r, 
where  he  was  a  long  Time  Agent  of  the  Affairs  of  his 
Britannick  Majefty. 

Herman  Suancfeld,  called  at  Rome  th  t  Hermit,  be¬ 
caufe  he  was  always  found  alone,  in  the  Ruins  of  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Rome,  at  Tivoli ,  Frefcati,  and  other 
Places  *  has  render’d  himfelf  very  learned  in  painting 
Landfkips,  without  negle&ing  the  Study  of  Figures, 
which  he  defigned  of  a  good  Tafte. 

Oliver  of  London  painted  at  the  Gum  all  Sorts  of 
Subjects,  but  he  applied  himfelf  in  a  particular  Manner 
to  Portraits,  and  did  a  great  Number  of  them,  at  the 
Courts  of  James  l.  and  his  Son  Charles  I.  and  no  Body 
has  done  better  in  that  Kind  of  Painting.  He  had  a 
Difciple  called  Couper,  who  enter’d  into  the  Service  of 
Chrijtine  Queen  of  Sweden. 

Sjr  Peter  Lely,  of  IFeftphalia,  but  who  worked 
no  where  elfe  but  in  England ,  was  an  excellent  Painter 
of  Portraits,  in  the  Manner  of  Vandyke ;  as  well  as  the 
late  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller . 

Cornelius  Van  Heem,  of  Antwerp,  has  painted  in 
a  high  Degree  of  Perfection,  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  other 
unanimated  Things. 

Abraham  Dypembeck,  of  Bofledtick,  was  one  of 
ths  beft  Difciples  of  Rubens.  And  invented  eafily  and 
ingciiioully. 

David  Teniers,  the  Younger ,  painted  mod  com¬ 
monly  in  final!.  He  defigned  well,  and  his  Manner  is 
firm,  and  his  Pencil  light.  He  was  a  Prothcus  for 
Copies,  and  has  transformed  himfelf  into  as  many  Pic¬ 
tures  as  he  wanted  to  counterfeit-,  fo  that  wc  are  ftill 
every  Day  deceived  by  them.  It  was  by  his  Cure,  that 
the  Gallery  of  the  Archduke  Leopold  was  engraved,  hav¬ 
ing  then  the  Direction  of  the  Originals. 

Rambrant  Van  Rein,  was  the  Son  of  a  Miller  of 
the  Village  of  Rein ,  fituated  on  an  Arm  of  the  Rhine, 
which  pafies  at  Leyden  \  and  Difciple  of  Ledan,  a  pretty 
good  Painter  of  Amfterdam.  But  wc  mud  not  fearch  in 
his  Works,  either  the  Corrcdnefs  of  the  Defign,  or  the 
Tafte  of  the  Antiques.  He  (hid  himfelf,  that  he  had 
no  other  Knd  but  the  Imitation  of  a  living  Nature  ; 
making  that  Nature  to  con  lift  only  in  the  created 
Things,  fuch  as  they  are  lecn.  He  had  old  Armours, 
old  Inflruments,  old  Head-Dreffcs,  and  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  old  worked  Stuffs,  which  he  called  his  Antiques, 
Which  not  with  handing  lie  was  curious  of  beautiful  De- 
figns  of  Italy,  of  which  lie  had  a  great  Number,  as  well 
as  of  fine  Prints,  though  he  made  no  Ufe  of  them.  But 
however,  he  lias  done  a  great  Quantity  of  Portraits,  of 
a  fiirpriling  Strength,  Swccrncfs,  and  Truth. 


His  Engraving  with  Aqua-fortis,  partakes  much  of  k 
Manner  of  Painting ,  for  it  is  expreffivc  and  ineenfo 
particularly  his  Portraits,  the  Touches  whereof  rv, 3 
both  the  Flefh  and  Life.  The  Prints  of  his  Ham?  ^ 
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about  108  in  Number.  It  appears  that  white  Paper  w 
not  always  of  his  Tafte,  for  the  Expreflions;  for  he 
feveral  of  his  Proofs  drawn  on  a  half  Teint’s  Paper  ef 
dally  on  China  Paper,  which  is  of  a  reddifh  Teint*  H 
touched  over  feveral  of  his  Prints  forty  or  fifty  Tim  C 
to  change  the  Clair-obfcure  thereof,  and  make  them 

duce  a  good  Effect.  When  he  was  reproached  with  th 
Singularity  of  the  Manner  of  employing  his  Coin. 
which  render’d  his  Works  very  rough,  he  anfwerM 
that  he  was  a  Painter,  not  a  Dyer.  He  died  at  A»n  d 
dam  in  1668.  J"' 


Note,  That  Rambrant  was  born  with  a  fine  Geniu 
and  a  'folid  Judgment,  his  Vein  was  fertile  h‘* 
Thoughts  fine  and  fingular,  his  Compofitions  expref 
five,  and  the  Motions  of  his  Mind  very  quick .  i,  ' 
becaufe  he  had  fucked  with  his  Milk  the  Tafte  of  his 
Country,  that  he  had  been  been  educated  in  the  con¬ 
tinual  Sight  of  a  heavy  Natural,  and  had  known  too 
late  a  more  perfed  Truth,  than  that  he  had  alwavs 
pradifed ;  his  Productions  followed  his  Habit,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  good  Seeds  fowed  in  his  Mind-,  therefore 
we  muft  not  exped  to  find  in  Rombrant,  either  the 
Tafte  of  Raphael,  or  that  of  the  Antique,  or  poetick 
Thoughts,  or  the  Elegance  of  the  Defign.  Wc'JI 
find  only  all  that  the  Natural  of  his  Country,  con¬ 
ceived  by  a  quick  Imagination,  is  capable  to  produce 
He  has,  fometimes  rais’d  the  Lowncis  thereof  by  a 
good  Motion  of  his  Genius ;  but  as  he  had  noPraftice 
of  a  good  Proportion,  he  fell  eafily  again  into  the  bad 
Tafte  to  which  he  was  ufed.  Wherefore  Rambrant 
has  not  painted  many  hiftorical  Subjects,  though  he 
has  defigned  an  Infinity  of  Thoughts,  which  have  no 
lefs  of  attick  Salt,  than  the  Produdions  of  the  beft 
Painters ;  whereof  the  great  Number  of  his  Defigns 
is  a  convincing  Proof;  and  though  his  Prints  are  not 
invented  with  the  fame  Genius  of  the  Defigns  I 
mention,  we  fee  notwithftanding  in  them  a  Clair- 
obfcure,  and  Expreflions  of  a  very  great  Beauty. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Talent  of  Rambrant  was  not  to 
make  a  good  Choice  of  the  Natural,  but  he  had  a 
marvellous  Artifice  for  the  Imitation  of  Objeds  pre- 
fent,  as  we  may  judge  by  the  different  Portraits  he  has 
done,  fome  of  which  are  preferable  to  thofc  painted 
by  the  greateft  Mafters.  —  If  his  Contours  are  not  very 
corrcdt,  the  Strokes  of  his  Defign  are  full  of  Wit,  and 
we  fee  in  the  Portraits  he  has  engraved,  that  each 
Stroke  or  Point,  as  in  his  Painting,  each  Touch  of 
his  Pencil,  gives  to  the  Parts  of  the  Face,  a  Charac¬ 
ter  of  Life  and  Truth,  which  excite  the  Admiration 
of  the  Beholder.  —  He  had  a  fupreme  Intelligence  of 
the  Clair-obfcure,  and  his  local  Colours  lend  one  an¬ 
other  mutual  Succours,  and  make  themfelvcs  to  be 
valued  by  the  Companion.  His  Carnations  are  no  Id's 
true,  no  lefs  frclh,  no  lefs  rcfearched  in  the  Subjects 
he  lias  reprefented  than  thofe  of  the  Titian.  Thofe 
two  Painters  were  convinced,  that  there  were  Colours 
which  deftroyed  one  another  by  the  Excels  of 
the  Mixture,  and  which  therefore  were  to  be  but  very 
little  agitated  by  the  Motion  of  the  Pencil.  'I  toy 
prepared  by  Colours,  which  agreed  well  together,  a 
fir  ft  Couch,  which  could  approach  the  Natural  as  near 
aspoffiblc;  they  gave  on  that  frefli  Paftc,  by  light 
Strokes,  and  Virgin  Teints,  the  Strength  and  frclh* 
nefs  of  Nature,  and  thus  finiflied  the  Work  they  ob- 
ferved  in  their  Model.  The  Difference  between  thole 
two  Painters  on  that  Subjcdt,  is,  that  the  Titian  renj 
dcr’d  his  Refcarchcs  more  imperceptible,  and  meuec 
them  more,  and  they  arc  eafily  dill ingui flicd  m 
brant,  if  they  be  feen  near  -,  blit  at  a  rea  Ion  able  i* 
ftancc  they  appear  very  well  joined  together, 
very  even,  by  the  Juftncfs  of  the  Touches,  and  1 1 
Accord  of  the  Colours.  That  Pradice  is  fingw|r 
Rambrant,  and  is  a  convincing  Proof,  that  the  tap- 
city  of  that  Painter  is  flicker'd  againfl;  all  Sorts  o 
cidents,  that  he  was  abfolute  Mafter  of  his  Coot 

and  of  difpofing  of  them. 

Girard  Dau,  of  Leyden ,  was  Difciple  of 
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.  though  his  Manner  of  operating  be  very  different 
snd  that*  of  his  Matter,  he  was,  notwithftanding,  in- 
d  to  him  for  the  Intelligence,  and  principal  Rules 
y,re  ^rc  wjch  Regard  to  Colouring.  He  painted  in 
?  if  in  Oil,  and  his  Figures,  which  commonly  do  not 
^  d  a  Foot  in  Height,  are  as  much  terminated  as  if. 
T^were  as  great  as  the  Natural.  He  did  nothing  but 
f  r  Truth,  which  he  confider’d  as  a  convex  Mirrour. 
tT  has  done  a  few  Portraits  of  Lords  and  Ladies,  be- 
fe  thofe  Sorts  of  Perfons  have  not  commonly  the  Pa- 
cal3cc  0f  fitting  fo  long  as  that  Painter  required  it.  The 
!frfe  of  a  Refident  of  Denmark ,  who  wanted  her  Por- 
^  ir  done  by  Girard  Dau ,  fet  five  Days  fucceffively  for 
^Hand  only.  But  we  mutt  confefs,  that  his  Works 
3  terminated  as  Nature  itfelf,  without  lofing  any  Thing 
2f  the  Frefhnefs,  Union,  and  Strength  of  the  Colours, 

0  more  than  of  the  Intelligence  of  the  Clair-obfcure. 
fi  His  Pi&ures  feldom  exceeded  a  Foot,  and  their  Price 
was  fomctimes  600,  fometimes  800,  and  fometimes 
1000  Ltvres.  For  to  regulate  his  Price,  he  reckoned 
each  Hour  at  2  od.  His  Cabinet  had  a  Sky-light,  to  have 

advantageous  Shadows,  and  on  a  Canal,  to  avoid  Duft. 
He  had  his  Colours  ground  on  a  Piece  of  Cryftal.  His 
palec  and  Pencils  were  carefully  kept  in  a  Box  5  and  be¬ 
fore  he  began  to  work,  he  remained  fometimes  tranquile, 

while  the  Duft  fettled. 

There  are  many  Reflections  to  be  made  on  that  Man¬ 
ner  of  Painting  •,  but  I  do  not  know,  if  it  is  as  imitable, 
as  it  is  marvellous ;  for  the  Fire  required  in  Painting,  does 
not  agree  very  well  with  fo  much  CircumfpeCtion.  It 
feems,  that  the  fine  Intelligence  of  that  Art,  confifts  in 
doing,  with  little  Work,  that  the  Pictures  fhould  appear 
finifhed  in  their  Diftance :  But  Girard  Dau ,  on  the 
contrary,  was  perfuaded,  that  a  great  Work  being  com¬ 
patible  with  a  fine  Intelligence,  one  was  obliged  to  do, 
all  he  difeover’d  on  the  Model,  in  a  reafonable  Diftance. 

What  can  be  faid  to  that  is,  that  the  Pictures  of  Gi¬ 
rard  Dau,  being  compofed  of  few  Figures,  fatiguelefs 
the  Imagination ,  and  that  he  was  born  with  a  particular 
Talent  for  his  W orks. 

Francis  Mir  is,  of  Leyden,  Difciple  of  Girard  Dau, 
has  followed  entirely  the  Manner  of  his  Matter,  except 
that  he  had  a  better  Tafte  of  Defign,  a  more  pretty  Way 
in  his  Compofitions,  and  more  Sweetnefs  ftill  in  his  Co¬ 
lours.  Like  him,  he  madeUfe  of  a  convex  Mirrour. 
As  he  died  young,  he  has  done  but  few  Pictures.  Among 
the  reft,  there  is  one  of  the  Bignefs  of  1 5  Inches,  where 
he  reprefents  a  Mercer’s  Shop,  the  Merchant,  and  the 
Buyer  *,  fevcral  Pieces  of  Stuffs  appear  open  in  it  near 
one  another,  and  the  Divcrfity  thereof  is  fenfibiy  diftin- 
gui/hed.  The  Figures  and  all  that  enter  the  Compo- 
iition  of  that  Picture,  are  marvellous.  He  fold  that 
Piece  for  2000  Livrcs.  Mir  is  lived  without  Care, 
without  Rule,  and  without  (Economy.  He  died  in  the 
Hower  of  his  Age,  in  1613. 

Hanneman  of  the  Hague ,  was  Difciple  of  Vandyke , 
and  has  always  followed  the  Manner  of  his  Matter  with 
teefs,  Pie  has  done  a  great  Quantity  of  Portraits, 
which  are  difperfed  throughout  Holland ,  and  thofe  lie 
has  copied  after  Vandyke ,  pafs  often  for  Originals. 

James  Jordans  of  Antwerp,  born  in  1594,  lcarn’d 
die  Principles  of  his  Art  of  Adam  Van  Ort,  which  did 
”ot  h‘ndcr  him  from  frequenting  the  other  Painters  of 
^«/w/»,whofe  Works  he  examined  •,  and  ftudying,  befides, 
Mature  itfelf,  he  became  thereby  Author  of  his  own  Man- 
Ilcr>  and  one  of  the  beft  Painters  of  the  Low-Countries . 
ft  is  faid,  that  Rubens ,  of  whom  he  had  learn’d  his 
ult  Principles,  and  who  employ’d  him,  for  fear  he 
louid  furpafs  him  in  the  Intelligence  of  the  Colouring, 
!} .  him  work  in  Diftempcr  large  Patterns  for  Tape- 
*?r  th°  King  of  Spain,  after  his  own  Sketches  5 
weakening  thus  by  a  contrary  Habit  that  ftrong  Manner 
ly^wich  Jordans  reprefented  fo  fenfibiy  the  Truth. 

c  nas  done  a  great  Quantity  of  Works  for  the  City  of 
ynt\ucrp%  and  for  all  Flanders ;  and  very  confidcrablc 
'°r  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark .  He  was  in- 
J  |l'll^n^e’  anc*  rePllire(J  ft  is  Spirits  by  the  Convocation 
,m  Friends,  whom  he  vifited  in  the  Evening,  and  by 
Humour,  Nature  had  endowed  him  with.  ITc 
'p  ,n  aged  84. 

-R  asm  us  Qu  u.  1. 1  n  us,  of  Antwerp ,  in  1 607,  became 
the  Difcipline  of  Rubens,  a  very  good  Painter. 


He  has  painted  in  his  Country,  and  in  feveral  neighbour¬ 
ing  Places,  feveralgreat  Works  for  Churches  and  Palaces  * 
and  left  after  him  a  Very  great  Efteem  of  his  Merit,  and 
a  marvellous  Reputation ;  though  for  his  own  Part,  he 
never  fearched  any  Thing  elfe,  but  the  Pleafure  he  found 
in  Painting . 

Joachim  Sandrat,  born  at  .Franc fort  the  12th  of 
May  1 606.  He  was  Difciple  of  Gerard  Hontorjl ,  who 
carried  him  into  England.  Among  the  fine  Things  he 
faw  there.  Mention  is  made  in  his  Life  of  twelve  Em¬ 
perors  of  the  'Titian ,  which  have  been  engraved  by  G • 
S adder. 

From  England ,  Sandrat  went  to  Venice ,  where  he  co¬ 
pied  the  fineft  Pictures  of  the  Titian  and  of  Paolo  Veronefe-9 
from  hence  he  paffed  to  Rome ,  with  the  Blond  an  Engra¬ 
ver,  his  firft  Coufin,  where  he  became  foon  a  very  great 
Painter  *,  fo  that  the  King  of  Spain  having  defired  twelve 
Pictures  of  the  twelve  beft  Painters  then  at  Rome,  they 
fent  to  his  Catholick  Majefty  of  Guido ,  of  Guerchin,  of 
Jofephin,  of  Majfimi ,  of  Gafiilefchi ,  of  Pietro  of  Cor  tone  y 
of  the  Valentine,  of  Andrew  Sac  chi,  of  Landfranc,  of  the 
Dominican ,  of  Poujfm,  and  of  Sandrat.  The  Marquifs 
Juft  ini ani,  took  him  in  his  Houfe,  and  gave  him  the 
Direction  of  the  Engraving  of  the  Statues  of  his  Galleries. 

Sandrat ,  after  he  had  ftay’d  a  long  while  at  Rome ,  went 
to  Naples ,  to  Sicily ,  and  to  Malta  •,  and  returning  to 
Francfort ,  patted  through  Lombardy.  He  fettled  at  °Auf- 
bourg,  where  he  undertook  feveral  Works,  and  among . 
the  reft,  that  of  the  twelve  Months  of  the  Year,  in. 
Great,  which  were  engraved  in  Holland,  with  Latin 
Verfes,  which  make  the  Defcription  thereof. 

From  Aujbourg  he  went  to  Nuremberg ,  where  he 
ereCted  an  Academy  of  Painting ,  and  where  he  publilhed 
feveral  Volumes  relating  to  his  Profettion.  Of  all  his 
Books,  the  moft  confiderable  is  that  of  the  Life  of  the 
Painters,  in  which  he  has  abridged  Savary ,  and  Ridolti , 
in  what  Regards  the  Italian  Painters  5  Charles  Ver-Mander 
for  the  Flemijh . 

The  Life  of  Sandrat  is  written  at  the  End  of  the  Book 
above-men tion’d,  the  Author  whereof  takes  no  Notice  of 
the  Day  of  the  Death  of  that  Painter ;  mentioning  only 
a  great  Number  of  Pictures  very  large,  and  much  loaded 
with  Work  ;  and  of  a  Quantity  of  Portraits,  all  of  San- 
drafts  Hand.  To  judge  of  his  Painting  by  the  Prints 
of  the  Book,  publilhed  under  his  Name,  his  Painting 
was  not  extraordinary.  What  we  can  fpeak  in  Praife  of 
him,  is  the  great  Love  he  had  for  the  Perfection  of  his 
Art,  and  the  laudable  Defign  he  had  to  prove  fervice- 
able  to  the  young  Painters  of  his  Nation,  by  putting  be¬ 
fore  their  Eyes  the  beautiful  Statues  and  magnificent  E- 
difices  of  Rome . 

Henry  VERscuRE,a  Dutch  Painter,  born  at  Gore  urn,. 
in  1627,  was  put  at  eight  Years  of  Age  under  the  Dif¬ 
cipline  of  a  Painter  of  Gorcum ,  who  did  nothing  but 
Portraits,  and  where  Henry  applied  himfelf  to  the  De¬ 
fign  till  he  was  thirteen  Years  old,  when  he  quitted  that 
Matter  to  go  to  Utrecht ,  to  ftudy  his  Profettion  under 
John  Bot ,  who  was  then  a  Painter  of  Reputation  ;  where 
he  ftay’d  fix  Years,  and  then  fet  out  for  Italy,  going 
firft  to  Rome,  where,  in  the  firft  Years  lie  applied  him-  , 
felf  to  defign  Figures,  and  to  frequent  the  Academies  ; 
but  as  his  Genius  inclined  him  to  paint  Animals,  Chafes, 
and  Battles,  he  ftudied  in  a  particular  Manner,  all  tiiat 
could  be  ufcful  to  it  in  that  Talent.  He  defigned  the 
Fabricks  which  are  not  only  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Rome ,  but  likewife  in  all  the  reft  of  Italy .  That  Exercifc 
gave  him  a  Tafte  for  Architecture,  in  which  he  became 
very  learned,  and  we  fee  in  his  Paintings  the  Inclination 
he  had  for  that  Art,  and  the  good  Tafte  he  had  contract¬ 
ed  in  it.  At  laft,  after  he  had  ftay’d  ten  Years  in  Italy % 
he  fet  out  to  return  into  his  own  Country  thro*  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  France ;  and  while  he  ftay’d  at  Paris ,  he 
met  the  Son  of  the  Burgo-Maftcr  Marfcvin ,  who  was  a 
going  to  Italy,  and  made  him  refolvc,  without  much 
Difficulty  to  accompany  him  thither,  where  lie  ftay’d 
three  Yeats  more,  and  then  returned  to  Gorcum,  in  1662. 

It  wa9  then,  his  Talent  for  Battle-Pieces  follicited  him 
powerfully  to  apply  himfelf  to  them,  lie  abandon’d 
himfelf  entirely  to  his  Genius,  and  to  excrcife  it  with 
Succcfs,  he  ftudied  with  Application  all  that  paffes  in 
the  Armies.  ITc  followed  that  of  the  State  in  1672,  where 
he  examined  in  n  particular  Manner  Horfes  of  all  Sorts, 
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and  their  cliff.' rent  Ufe  ;  he  defigned  the  different  En¬ 
campments,  what  pa  fils  in  Combats,  Routs,  and  Re¬ 
treats  i  what  Happens  after  a  Victory  in  a  Field  of  Battle 
among  the  Read  and  Dying,  together  with  the  Plorles, 
and  Arms  which  are  abandoned.  Iiis  Genius  was  fine, 
and.  fertile,  and  though  there  was  much  Fire  in  his 
Thoughts  and  Labour,  as  he  had  much  lludicd  after  Na¬ 
ture,  he  had  formed  to  himfelf  a  particular  Tafte,  which 
did  not  degenerate  into  what  is  called  Manner,  but 
which  included  a  great  Variety  in  the  C'bjedts.  Tne 
Scenes  of  his  Figures  are  mod  commonly  very  beautiful, 
and  the  Figures  he  introduces  into  them  are  always  full 
of  Spirit.  I  iis  bed  Works  are  at  the  Hague ,  at  Amjler- 
dam,  and  at  Utrecht.  At  lad  he  was  drowned  near 
Dor/ ,  the  26th  of  April  1690,  aged  62. 

Gasrard  Netcher,  born  at  Prague  in  Bohemia , 
learn’d  the  fird  Rudiments  of  the  Defign  from  a  Glazier, 
and  went  afterwards  to  Deventer ,  where  he  dudied 
Painting  under  Tcrhurg ,  a  good  Painter  of  that  City, 
who  had  fo  particular  a  Talent  to  paint  well  Satins,  that 
in  all  his  Cotnpofitions  he  fearchcd  the  Occafion  of  in¬ 
troducing  that  Stuff,  and  to  difpofe  it  in  fuch  a  Manner 
as  to  receive  the  principal  Light.  Netcher  has  retained 
much  of  that  Inclination,  and  if  lie  has  not  followed  it 
in  all  his  Subjects,  as  his  Mailer  did,  he  lias  made  ufe  of 
it  in  feveral  of  his  Pictures,  but  always  with  Prudence. 

After  he  had  acquired  under  his  Mader  Tcrhurg  a  great 
Practice  of  the  Pencil,  he  returned  to  Holland ,  where  he 
worked  a  long  while  for  Merchants  of  Pictures,  who 
taking  Advantage  of  his  eafy  Temper,  bought  his  Works 
very  cheap,  and  fold  them  very  dear.  That  Flardfhip 
dilguded  him,  and  made  him  take  the  RefoJution  to  go 
to  Rome ;  and  therefore  he  embarked  on  board  a  Ship 
bound  for  Bourdeaux  in  France ,  where  he  married  the 
Kinfwoman  of  a  Merchant  where  he  lodged.  Thus  a 
ftronger  Love  than  that  he  had  for  Painting ,  interrupted 
his  Journey  to  Italy,  and  made  him  return  to  Holland . 
Fie  dop’d  at  the  Hague ,  where  the  good  Succefs  of  his 
Works  procured  him  an  Eftablifhment  •,  and  Experience 
convinced  him,  that  the  bed  Party  he  could  take  to  main¬ 
tain  his  Family  was  to  apply  himfelf  entirely  to  paint 
Portraits.  He  acquired  in  that  Kind  of  Painting  fo 
much  Capacity  and  Reputation,  that  all  the  confiderable 
Families  in  Holland  wanted  a  Portrait  of  his  Hand,  and 
all  the  foreign  Miniders  would  not  leave  Holland  without 
carrying  along  with  them  a  Portrait  done  by  Netcher. 

Charles  II.  King  of  England  charmed  with  the  Works 
of  Netcher ,  did  all  he  could  to  engage  him  to  enter  into 
his  Service  ;  but  that  Painter,  who  was  rich  enough  to 
live  happy,  preferred  the  Tranquillity  he  enjoy’d  to  the 
tumultuous  Life  of  a  great  Court.  Fie  died  at  the 
I  Jag  it  e  in  16  S  4,  aged  4  S . 


Note,  That  Netcher  was  one  of  the  bed  Painters  of  the 
Low-Countries,  at  lead  of  thofc  who  have  only  worked 
in  fmall :  FJis  Defign  was  pretty  corrcdl,  but  he  re¬ 
tained  always  the  bad  'Fade  of  his  Country.  l  ie  un- 
dcrllood  very  well  the  Clair  oblcurc ;  and  among  his 
local  Colours,  all  very  good,  he  had  a  particular  Ta¬ 
lent  to  do  well  Linen.  Flis  Manner  of  painting  was 
very  loft,  his  Touches  apparent,  though  finiftied  in 
an  ealy  Manner.  When  he  wanted  to  finifh  the 
Works*,  he  palled  a  Varnifii  over  it,  which  before  it 
was  dry,  allowed  him  the  Time  to  work  at  it  two  or 
three  Days  fucccfiively,  procuring  him  the  Means  to 
handle  as  he  pleated,  his  Colours,  which  being  neither 
too  hard  nor  too  liquid,  could  mix  calily  with  thofc 
he  applied  anew,  without  lofing  any  Thing  of  their 
Brigiitncfs  nor  of  their  former  Quality. 

The  French  School. 

Note,  That  it  is  difficult  to  mark  the  Time  when  Paint- 
in\r  began  in  France.  For  when  Francis  1.  lent  for 
Mailer  Roux,  and  the  Primitive  from  Italy ,  France 
had  then  Painters  who  were  in  a  Condition  to  work 
under  thole  two  Mailers,  with  a  great  many  other 
Italian*  who  palled  then  into  France .  Thofc  French 
Painters  were  Simon  lc  Roy ,  Charles  and  Thomas  Do - 
nip/v,  Louts  Irani  ois ,  and  John  Leramhert ;  Charles 
Channoy ,  John  and  fVilluun  Ronddet ,  Germain  Mounter, 
John  dii  Hr  did,  l  Ft  l Ham  /lory,  Fuji  ache  dtt  Bois,  An¬ 
tony  Fant  of e,  Michel  Roibeiet ,  John  Sam  Jon,  Girard 


Michel,  Jannet,  Corneille  de  Lion  • 

John  Coujin.  Though  among  all  thofc  ‘V,ii 
were  more  learned  than  the  others  T\  • 
notwithftanding  have  not  any  Thin^-  Wnr,T“'  L'1’" 
tention  of  the  Curious  of  this  AEe°  ,lni  [y  tlic  •’»- 
except  thofe  of  Jannet,  Moutier  L, \  Wc 

Of  thefe  the  three  firft  have  done  a  orod.V 
tity  of  Portraits,  among  which  there 
good  ones.  10 me  very 

John  Cousin,  of  Soucy  near  Senfe  defers 
cular  Notice  having  been  pretty  corre6l  in  T  n  Pni“ 
the  beft  of  his  Works  and  the  moft  eC  DeS®' 
of  the  universal  Judgment,  which  is  in  the  vNlR 
Minims  of  the  Wood  of  Vincennes  ;  that  Pitt,  n 
the  Fertility  of  the  Genius  of  its  Author,  by  th 

tity  of  Figures  it  is  compofed  of;  but  it  winrc  vd 
more  Elegance  in  the  Talle  of  the  Defio-n,  ‘  a 

As  Coufin  was  like  wife  a  very  good  Sciiln^,-  i 
the  Monument  of  the  Admiral  Chahot ,  V/hHi  ^ 
Celeflines  of  Paris,  in  the  Chape]  of  Orleans.  ^  1  lc 
Du  Breuil  and  Brunel,  thefe  two  pa;nf«  ,  , 
the  Dire<5lion  of  the  moll  confiderable  Woiks  of  d  •  ( 
mg  after  the  Death  of  the  Primatice.  The  -m’ 
at  Fontainbkau,  fourteen  Pidures  in  Frefco  in  P3lmct! 

the  Rooms  called  des  Poeles,  and  did  with  Bund  rhoV  , 

Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  which  was  burnt  in 

died  under  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV.  *  lc)f 

MarTin  Friminet  of  Paris,  had  his  FitDr  f 
Mafler,  who  was  a  bad  Painter;  but  the 
the  other  young  Painters  of  his  Time  gave  hi,/  ,.n„  n,’ 
him  to  go  to  Italy  ;  he  (laid  feven  Years  at  Rome 
Principal  Studies  were  after  Michel  Angelo  ■  f0  thVr  , n  1  ' 
did  fince  had  much  of  the  Manner  of  that  «nrat  lVinr  * 
One  may  judge  of  it  by  the  Chapel  of  Fonlainhhau 
painted  by  him.  He  begun  that  Work  under  thcReim 
of  Henry  IV.  who  gave  him  fenfible  Marks  of  hisEllecm 
and  continued  it  under  Louis  XIII.  who  honoured  him’ 
with  the  Order  of  St.  Michel ;  but  before  that  Work 

was  entirely  finilhed  he  fell  Tick,  and  died  in  1610 
aged  52.  h 

Note ,  That  a  great  many  Painters  fucceedcd  Friminet, 
but  who,  fin*  from  perfecting  his  Manner,  left  once 
more  Painting  fall  inro  its  former  infipid  Taltc,  which 
lalled  till  Blanchard  and  Vo  net  arrived  from  It  ah. 
Tliofe  Painters  were  Du  Pcrac,  Jcrom  Banltcrx ,  l km 
Leramhert,  Pafquicr  Tetelin,  John  de  Brie,  Grind 
Hoanoit,  Ambrofe  dtt  Bois ,  and  William  du  Mcc. 


- 
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Varin,  born  at  Amiens,  painted  at  Paris  with  a 
pretty  good  Succcfs  ;  and  it  is  of  his  Hand  we  have  the 
Altar-piece  of  the  difcalccatc  Carmelites  near  the  Palace 
of  Luxembourg  at  Paris. 

James  Blanciiart,  born  at  Paris  in  1 600,  learnt 
the  fir  It  Rudiments  of  his  Art  of  his  Uncle  Ricori 
Bollery  ;  whence  he  went  to  Italy.  Fie  Haiti  a  Year  aid 
a  hall  at  Rome,  and  from  thence  palled  to  Venice,  where 
he  was  fo  much  charmed  with  the  Colouring  of  Titian, 
and  the  Venetian  School,  that  he  applied  hi  in  lei i’ entirely 
to  that  Study.  From  Venice  he  returned  to  b 'mice ,  where 
the  Novelty,  Beauty,  and  Strength  of  Iiis  Pencil  at¬ 
tracted  the  Eyes  of  all  Paris.  And  lie  became  lb  much 
in  Vogue,  that  all  the  Curious  wanted  a  Piece  from  his 
Hand;  and  thus  his  Pictures  on  the  Eafe!  have  bun 
fpread  every  where. 

Pic  painted  two  Galleries  at  Paris  %  the  lirfl  in  the 
Houle  of  the  Prefident  Perratth,  and  the  other  where  he 
reprefen ted  the  twelve  Months  of  the  Year  belonging 
to  M,  Bullion,  Super-in tendant  of  the  Finances.  But  d 
all  his  Works  that  which  has  more  ftipported  his  Kepi* 
ration,  is  the  Picture  he  did  for  the  Church  of  our  Duly, 
for  the  firft  Day  of  May  ;  it  reprefents  the  Pcfcent  ot 
the  Floly  Ghoft,  and  that  Church  preferves  it  ns  the 
molt  beautiful  of  all  the  Pictures  leen  there.  Bhutrivi 
died  of  a  Fluxion  on  his  Lungs,  at  thirty  eight  Years  ul 
Age. 

Note,  That  it  is  eafy  to  judge  that  of  all  the  Frouh 
Painters,  none  underftood  fo  well  colouring 
did.  We  do  not  fee  that  he  has  done  many  {’.,r,ir 
Coni pofi cions  ;  but  what  we  fee  of  him  in  the  GalkiM 
above  mentioned,  and  his  Pitt  lire  which  is  m  nui 
Lady,  lhcvv  well  enough  the  Strength  ol  1m  0<i'11|v  * 
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.  he  has  not  done  great  Compofitions,  it  is 
and  ,e  was  chiefly  employ’d  in  Madona’s,  which 
became  ^  ^  the  Occalion  of  treating  other-  Sub- 

JlsTf  a  grater  Extent. 

Vouet,  born  at  Paris  in  1582,  was  Son  and 
SlM°N  r  Laurence  Voices ,  a  very  indifferent  Painter  ; 
pifcipie  ^  jearneci  in  a  very  iliort  Time  by  his  Stu¬ 
bs  beCf"t  vi  de  Saucy ,  who  was  going  Embaftador  to 
dieS;  Ltie  chofe  him  for  his  Painter,  at  the  Age  of 

painted  there  the  Portrait  of  the  Grand 
twenty*  ^  though  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  paint 

Hi^hnefs,  otherwife  than  of  Memory,  hav- 
h'lS  r  '  him  but  once  at  the  Audience  that  Prince  gave 
ing  r^flador,  he  made  him,  notwithftanding,  very 
thr  i,hnf  and  after  he  had  painted  fome  other  Por- 
,J\7r  Codantinople,  he  departed  for  Italy  ;  where  he 
f  'f  f  urreen  Years  and  was  chofen  Prince  of  the  Aca- 
^  °f  St.  Luke  at  Rome  ;  and  Louis  XIII.  who,  in 
deI%p0ration  of  his  great  Capacity  had  allowed  him  a 
Pfion  while  he  (laid  in  Italy ,  called  him  back  in  1627, 
CnLv  in  the  royal  Palaces,  efpecially.at  Luxembourg. 

10 '1  areac  Facility  that  Painter  had  to  do  Portraits 

.  leaden  Pencils,  and  at  the  Paftel,  was  admired  by 
111  a  who  ufed  to  take  Plcafure  to  fee  him  work; 

.  ^’learn  to  defign  of  him  ;  in  which  his  Majefty 
an(-  (,reJt  Progreffes  in  a  very  fliort  Time. 
m Th°  Reputation  of  Voiiet  increafing  daily,  procured 
a  frjeat  deal  of  Work  ;  and  he  did  a  great  Number 
!■  pjjftures  for  Churches,  and  for  private  Perfons. 

°  He  had  followed  at  Rome  the  Manner  of  the  Carra - 
fryj(j  anci  of  the  Va  leu  lift ;  but  finding  himfelf  over¬ 
loaded  with  Works  of  all  Kinds,  he  formed  to  himfelf 
much  more  expeditious  Manner  by  large  Shadows  and 
central  Teints,  in  which  he  fucceeded  very  well  by  rea- 
fonof  the  great  Lightnefs  of  his  Pencil.  One  would  be 
furprized  at  the  prodigious  Quantity  of  Works  he  has 
done,  if  it  was  not  known  that  a  great  Number  of  pretty 
good  Difciples  he  had  inflruded  in  his  Manner,  executed 
eafily  his  Defigns,  though  very  little  terminated. 

France  is  indebted  to  him  for  having  introduced  a 
good  Tafte  into  it,  together  with  Blanchart  heretofore 
mentioned.  The  new  Manner  of  Voiiet,  made  him  to 
be  followed  by  the  Painters  of  his  Time,  and  procured 
him  Difciples  from  all  Parts  ;  therefore  all  the  Painters, 
that  gave,  afterwards,  fome  publick  Marks  of  their  Ca¬ 
pacity,  had  been  Difciples  of  Voiiet ;  as  le  Brun ,  Perrier , 
P,  Mignardy  Chaperon ,  Perfon ,  le  Sueur,  Corneille ,  Do- 
r/|) ty,  T ortebat,  Belli ,  du  Frefnoy  and  ieveral  others, 
whom  he  employ’d  to  do  Ornaments ,  and  Defigns 
of  Tapeftrics  as  JuJle  of  Egmont ,  Vandrijfe ,  Scalbcrge , 
Font,  Beilin ,  Van-Bouclc ,  Bellange ,  Co  telle,  &c.  Dorigny, 
his  Son-in-law,  as  well  as  his  Difciple,  engrav’d  with 
Aqua  fortis  the  greateft  Part  of  his  Works.  Voiiet  quite 
exhaufted  by  the  prodigious  Quantity  of  his  Produc¬ 
tions,  died  in  1641,  aged  59. 

pole,  That  the  Works  of  Voiiet  were  agreeable,  when 
compared  with  thole  which,  till  then,  had  been  done 
in  France  \  but  they  all  fell  into  what  we  call  Manner, 
as  well  for  the  Defign,  as  for  the  Colouring:  This 
laft,  particularly,  being  every  where  pretty  bad  :  We 
fee,  in  his  Figures,  no  Exprefllons  of  the  Pafiions  .of 
the  Soul ;  and  he  was  contented  with  giving  his 
Heads  a  certain  general  Graceful nefs,  which  fignificd 
nothing,  The  greateft  Merit  of  his  Works  proceed 
from  his  Cielings,  which  gave  his  Difciples  the  Idea 
°l  making  finer  than  all  the  Frau h  had  done  till  then. 
’—Voiiet  had  this  Advantage  above  all  the  other 
Painters,  that  there  was  never  any  whole  Manner  was 
adhering  in  the  Heart  anci  Hand  of  his  Difciples ; 
but  can  be  laid,  that  if  that  Manner  has  quickened 
me  inlipid  Talk*,  which  reigned  in  France  before 
Vohct  came  from  Italy,  that  Manner  was  lb  little  na- 
tural,  fo  wild,  and  fo  eafy  biTalcs,  and  received  with 
Jo  much  Avidity,  that  ic  has  infected  the  Idea  of  all 
his  Difciples  fo  lar  as  to  make  them  take  an  Habit, 
wlurh  they  had  afterwards  all  the  Diiliculty  imagi- 
to  leave  off. 

^leoi, as  Poussin,  bom  ar  /I vilely,  in  Normandy,  in 
59*t»  learnt  the  firft  Principles  of  Painting;  of  Fcrdi- 
‘m  a  Painter  of  Portraits,  afterwards  of  V Alcnumt  ; 
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and  laftly,  applied  himfelf  to  the  Study  of  the  Pictures  ' 
of  the  belt  Matters.  . 

He  worked,  for  fome  Time,  in  Diftemper ;  ahd  ex- 
ercifed  himfelf  in  it  with  fo  much  Facility,  that  the 
Chevalier  Marini,  who  was  then  at  Paris ,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  Genius  of  Poujfin ,  endeavoured  to 
engage  him  to  go  along  with  him  to  Rome  *,  but  whe¬ 
ther  Poujfin  had  then  fome  Work  that  detained  him  at 
Paris,  or  was  tired  of  fome  vain  Tentauves  he  had  al¬ 
ready  made  on  that  Side,  he  was  contented  to  promife 
the  Chevalier  that  he  would  foon  follow  him.  In  faCt, 
after  he  had  done  fome  Pictures  at  Paris,  and  among 
the  reft  that  which  is  at  Our  Lady,  reprefenting  the 
Death  of  the  blefied  Virgin,  he  departed  for  Italy ,  being 
then  30  Years  old. 

He  found  at  Rome  the  Chevalier  Marini ,  who  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  all  the  Demonftrations  of  a  true  and 
fincere  Friendlhip,  and  who,  in  view  of  doing  him  Ser¬ 
vice,  fpoke  very  advantageoufly  of  him  to  Cardinal 
Barbarini.  As  the  Chevalier  of  whom  Pouffiii  expelled 
much  Succour  and  Protection,  died  fome  Time  aftei* 
the  Arrival  of  that  Painter,  and  the  Cardinal  Barber  ini 
who  wanted  to  know  him,  had  had  no  Time  for  it, 
the  Poujfin  found  himfelf  at  Rome  without  Succours,  and 
without  Acquaintances,  and  reduced  to  very  great  Diffi* 
culties  ;  he  was  forced  to  fell  his  Works,  the  only  Re- 
fource  he  had  left,  for  little  or  nothing ;  and  the  Neceifity 
he  was  reduced  to  was  the  Caufe  that  he  remained  a  long 
while  retired  without  frequenting  any  body,  and  entirely 
applied  to  Study  very  ferioufly  the  fine  Things  he  faw, 
and  which  he  defigned  carefully. 

Notwithftanding  the  Refolution  he  had  taken  to  copy 
the  Paintings  of  the  beft  Mailers,  he  exercifed  himfelf 
very  little  in  it.  He  thought  it  was  enough  to  examine 
them  well,  and  make  his  Reflections  upon  them,  and 
the  reft  was  a  Time  loft  ;  but  he  was  of  a  contrary  Opi¬ 
nion  with  regard  to  the  antique  Figures,  which  he  mo- 
delifed  with  Care,  and  of  which  he  had  conceived  fo 
great  an  Idea,  that  he  made  it  his  principal  ObjeCt,  and 
applied  himfelf  entirely  to  it.  He  was  perfuaded  that 
the  Source  of  all  the  Beauties  and  of  all  the  Graces  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  thofe  excellent  Works  ;  and  that  the  antient 
Sculptors  had  exhaufted  thofe  of  Nature,  to  render  their 
Figures  the  Admiration  of  Pofterity.  The  great  In¬ 
timacy  he  had  contracted  with  two  famous  Sculptors  the 
Algardc,  and  Francis  Flam  ant,  with  whom  he  lived, 
may  have  contributed  towards  ftrengthning  his  Inclina¬ 
tion  that  Way.  But  let  it  be  how  it  will,  it  is  certain 
that  he  never  departed  from  it,  and  that  that  Inclination 
increafed  always  with  his  Years,  as  is  eafily  feen  by  his 
Works. 


It  is  faid,  that  he  copied  in  his  Beginnings  fome  Pic¬ 
tures  of  Titian,  the  Colours  whereof,  and  the  Touch  of 
the  Landfkips  plcafed  him  much,  to  accompany  the  good 
Tafte  of  Defign  he  had  contracted  on  the  Antique.  In 
faCt  it  is  obferved,  that  his  firft:  Pictures  are  painted  of  a 
better  Tafte  of  Colour  than  the  others ;  but  he  made 
foon  appear  by  the  Sequel  of  his  Works,  and  to  confi- 
der  them  in  general,  that  Colouring  was,  in  his  Opinion, 
but  of  very  little  Signification,  for  he  thought  he  was 
enough  Mafter  of  it,  not  to  deprive  his  Pictures  of  the 
Perfection  he  wanted  to  give  them. 

It  is  true,  that  he  had  fo  well  ftudied  all  the  Perfec¬ 
tions  of  the  Antiques,  the  Elegance,  grand  Tafte,  Cor¬ 
rectness,  and  Diverfity  of  the  Proportions,  the  Ex- 
preflions,  Order  of  the  Draperies,  the  Drefics,  Great- 
nefs,  good  Air,  and  Loftinefs  of  the  Heads  ;  the  Man¬ 
ners  of  aCting,  the  Cuftoms  of  the  Times,  and  of  the 
Places  and  laftly,  all  the  Beauties  that  can  be  feen  in 
thofe  Remains  of  the  antique  Sculpture,  that  one  cannot 
enough  admire  the  Exalt  nds  wherewith  he  has  enriched 
his  Pictures.  He  could  have,  like  Michel  Angelo,  fur- 
prized  the  Judgment  of  the  Publick.  This  had  done 
a  Statue  of  Cupid,  and  after  he  had  broke  an  Arm, 
which  he  kept,  buried  the  reft  of  the  Figure  in  a  Place 
which  he  knew  was  to  be  digged  ;  and  that  Work  hav¬ 
ing  been  found,  all  the  World  took  it  for  an  Antique  : ' 
But  Michel  Angelo  having  prefen  ted  the  Arm  to  its 
Trunk,  convinced  of  Prevention  all  thofe  he  had  de¬ 
ceived.  Like  wife,  il  Poujfin  hud  painted  in  Frefeo  on  a 
Piece  of  Wall,  and  had  kept  fome  Part  thereof,  lie  had 
eafily  made  believe  that  his  Picture  was  the  Work  of 
9  P  fome 
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feme  famous  Painter  of  the  Antiquity  ;  fo  much  it  was 
conform  to  thofe  which  have  been  thus  difcoverecV,  and 
are  real  Antiques. 

He  fed  that  Love  he  had  for  the  antique  Sculptures, 
by  going  often  to  examine  them  in  the  Vineyards  which 
are  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Rome ,  where  he  retired 
alone  to  make  his  Reflections.  In  fuch  Retreats  he  con- 
fide  red  likewife  the  extraordinary  Effects  of  Nature  with 
regard  to  the  Landfkips,  and  defigned  Terraffes,  DL- 
fiances,  Trees,  and  all  that  had  any  Report  to  his  Tafte 
which  was  excellent. 

Befides  the  exa6l  Study  Poujfin  has  made  after  the 
Antique,  he  has  confulted  carefully  Raphael  and  the  Do¬ 
minican,  as  thofe  he  thought  had  invented  bed,  defigned 
more  corredtly,  and  more  lively  expreffed  the  Paffions 
of  the  Soul  ;  three  Things  which  Poujfin  has  always 
confidered  as  the  mod  effential  to  Painting, 

Laftly  that  great  Man  negledted  nothing  of  all  he 
thought  could  render  him  perfect  in  thofe  Parts,  no 
more  than  for  the  ExprelTion  of  his  Subjects  in  general, 
which  he  has  enriched  with  all  that  could  gain  the  At¬ 
tention  of  the  Learned. — We  fee  no  great  Work  of  him, 
and  the  Reafon  is,  that  he  had  no  Cali  for  them  ;  there¬ 
fore  we  mud  attribute  to  a  pure  Hazard  his  having  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  entirely  to  do  Pictures  on  the  Eafel,  of  a 
Bigncfs  proper  to  be  placed  in  the  Cabinets,  and  fuch  as 
the  Curious  wanted  them. 

Louis  XIII.  and  M.  de  Noycrs  Minider  of  State,  and 
Superintendant  of  the  Buildings,  wrote  to  him  at  Rome , 
to  oblige  him  to  come  to  France ;  he  determin’d  himfelf 
to  it  with  much  Rduftancy.  He  had  a  Penfion  aligned 
him,  and  an  Apartment  ready  furnifhed  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Tuilleries  at  Paris.  Poujjin  did  for  the  Chapel  of 
the  Caftle  of  St.  Germain  the  Picture  of  the  Lad  Supper, 
and  that  which  is  at  Paris  in  the  Novitiate  of  the  Jefuits: 
He  began  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre  the  Labours  of 
Hercules ,  at  the  Time  when  the  Brigue  of  Voiiet'%  School, 
vexed  him  much  by  their  Medffances,  and  fpeaking  ill 
of  the  Works  above-mentioned ;  that  joined  to  the  tu¬ 
multuous  Life  of  Pan's,  which  he  hated,  made  him  take 
the  Refolution  to  return  to  Rome,  under  Pretence  of 
fettling  his  Affairs,  and  to  fetch  his  Wife.  But  being 
arrived  there,  whether  he  found  himfelf  in  that  City  as 
in  his  Center,  or  the  Death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu ,  and 
that  of  the  King,  which  happened  then,  determined  him, 
he  never  after  returned  into  France. 

He  continued  then  to  do  his  Pi 61  u res  on  the  Eafel  ; 
for  they  have  ail  been  done  at  Rome ,  to  be  lent  to  Paris > 
whence  the  French  have  even  exported  all  thofe  which 
had  been  left  in  Italy ,  and  which  could  be  purchafed  for 
Money;  having  no  lefs  Value  for  thofe  excellent  Works, 
than  for  thofe  of  Raphael.  Felibien ,  who  has  wrote 
very  carefully  the  Life  of  this  Painter,  mentions  all  his 
Pictures ;  and  gives  the  Defcription  of  thofe  which  are 
mod  valued. 

Poujjin ,  after  he  had  furnifhed  a  happy  Career,  died 
half  paralitick  at  the  Age  of  yi.  His  Fortune  did  not 
exceed  60,000  Livrcs,  which  is  a  little  above  3000/. 
Sterling ;  but  he  reckon’d  for  much  his  Peace,  and  his 
Abode  at  Rome,  where  he  lived  without  Ambition. 

He  never  bargained  for  the  Payment  of  his  Pictures, 
hut  ufed  to  write  on  the  Back  the  Price  he  wanted, 
which  was  font  to  him  accordingly. 

Poujjin  made  no  Difciplcs  ;  molt  Painters  value  him 
without  imitating  him,  either  berauie  they  find  his  Manner 
inaccc Bible ;  or  bccaufe  being  once  entered  into  it,  they 
cannot  very  well  maintain  the  Charadler  thereof. 


Note,  That  Poujfin  was  bom  with  a  fine  and  grand  Ge¬ 
nius  for  Painting.  The  Love  he  hail  for  die  antique 
Figures,  made  him  fludy  them  with  fo  much  Cure, 
that  lie  knew  all  the  Beauties  and  Differences  thereof. 
He  iearthed  their  Source  in  the  Study  of  Anatomy, 
and  acquired,  at  Jail,  in  that  Tafte,  a  confummate 
Habit  oi  the  Defign,  But  even  in  that  Part,  inflead 
of  turning  his  Eyes  on  the  Side  of  Nature,  as  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Beauties  lie  was  enamour'd  with,  lie 
conlidcrM  that  M Birds  of  Arts  much  beneath  the 
Sculpture,  to  which  he  had  fubjc6h*d  it;  fo  that  in 
mod  o{  his  Pictures,  the  Naked  ol  his  Figures  par¬ 
takes  much  of  a  painted  Stone,  and  carries  along 
with  it  rather  the  1  JardncJs  of  Marble,  than  the  De¬ 


licacy  or  a  -rleih  toll  of  Blood  and  I  if- 
ventions  in  the  Hiflories  and  Fables  he  1  15  Jn* 

are  ingenious,  as  well  as  in  his  Alk<yQriT  r?td> 
well  choftn  his  Subject,  and  has  cn^cl  hf 

all  their  Conveniences,  particularly  the  }J  ,  Wltl» 
has  introduced  into  them  all  that  can  °Jca  5 
agreeable  and  inftruftive,  and  has  exp thtm 
cording  to  their  true  Chanter,  by  joining  S  3C' 

Subicft  in  genera).  _  His  Landfkips^S,,0''  the 
the  Sites  ;  the  Novelty  of  the  Obietfs  tint  °Us 
them,  the  Truth  of  the  Terraces,  the  C°mP°b 
Trees,  the  Lightnefs  of  their  Touches  .  °,f  t!lc 

by  the  Singularity  of  the  Subjects  he  had  s, 
into  them  •,  fo  that  he  had  render'd 
he  had  a  little  more  ftrcngthcnM  them  vviilf^’  if 
Colours,  and  the  Artifice  of  the  CbV  1  r  rta{ 

When  Occaf.on  offer’d,  he  adorned  “ 

with  Architecture  ;  which  he  did  of  an  excel!  *  r  s 
and  reduced  it  regularly  into  Perfpe&Ve  !r 
knew  perfcftly.  —He  has  not  been  a)wav«  /,  * 

the  Difpofition  of  his  Figures  ;  on  the  con  m 

may  be  reproached  with  having  diftributed  u!!T’  k 
ten,  in  mo  ft  of  his  Compofitions,  too  in  u 
Relievo’s,  and  on  the  fame  Line,  and  with 

not  enough  diyerfified  and  con t raffed  his  Actmi-kf 
—  His  Draperies  are  commonly  of  the  ft m, 
every  where;  and  the  Pleats,  which  are  in  £re,r\* 
ber,  take  off  a  precious  Simplicity,  whidih-li  1  *' 
much  Great nefs  to  his  Works. -Hoover  a 
his  Genius,  it  could  not  fuffice  to  all 

Painting-,  for  that  Love  he  had  for  the  Antique  fix’ 
fo  much  his. Mind,  that  it  hinder’d  him  from  ™  r 
dering  well  his  Art  on  ail  Sides,  I  mean  that  he  ^ 
lefted  the  Colouring  ;  therefore  to  confidcr  hb  \Y0ft 
in  general,  one  may  cafiJy  perceive  that  he  knew  no 
thing  of  that  Parr,  either  in  the  local  Colour-;  or  h 
the  aair-obfeure  :  Whence  it  happens,  that  the  great-  • 
eft  Part  of  his  Pictures  give  into  the  grey,  aniiaVr 
without  Strength,  and  without  Eff eft  ;  except not 
withftanding  the  Works  of  his  firft  Manner,  and  fonv 
of  the  fecond.  But  if  one  fathoms  the  Things,  he’ll 
find  that  what  was  good  on  the  Side  of  the°Co!our 
proceeded  rather  from  a  Reminilcence  of  the  Pidlurcs 

of  the  Titian,  than  from  the  Intelligence  of  the  Prin-  * 

ciples  of  that  Venetian  Painter.  Laftly,  it  appears 
that  Poujfm  accounted  Colouring  but  for  very  lit¬ 
tle,  and  we  fee  in  his  Life  written  by  Bellori,  and  /•>. 
lib  ten,  a  finccre  ConfdTion  that  he  was  not  Mailer  ot 
it  ;  which  fhews  evidently  that  he  never  had  the 
Theory  thereof.  In  fti6l  his  Colours,  fuch  as  they 
are  feen  employ’d,  are  but  general  Teints,  and  rot 
the  Imitation  of  tliofc  of  the  natural,  which  he  fan 
but  fcklom,  I  {peak,  of  his  Figures,  and  not  of  hi? 
Landfkips,  where  it  fee  ms  he  has  taken  more  Care 
to  con fuJt  Nature  ;  and  the  Reafon  is,  that  not  having 
found  the  JLaml/lcip  in  the  antique  Marble,  he  )m 
been  obliged  to  fearch  it  in  the  natural. —For  ilit 
Clair- obfeure  he  has  never  had  the  Intelligence  there¬ 
of,  and  if  wc  find  it  (ometimes  in  bis  Pictures,  it  is  a 
pure  Effect  of  Chance,  fince  if  he  had  known  that 
Artifice  as  one  of  the  molt  effential  to  Pawling,  a? 
well  to  reft  the  Sight,  as  to  give  more  Strength  and 
Truth  to  the  whole  Compofuion  of  the  Pidlure,  (w 
had  always  praffifed  it,  and  had  feacchcd  the  Mum 
to  group  advancageoully  his  Objects,  and  his  Lights, 
inflead  of  their  being  difperfed  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that 
the  Eye  is  often  at  a  Lois  where*  to  fix  itfelf ;  but  its 
principal  Attention  was  to  pi  cafe  the  Lyes  of  the 
Mind,  though  it  be  very  certain,  that  all  that's  in- 
flrud ivc  in  Painting  ought  not  to  be  communicitd 
to  the  Mind  other  wile  than  by  the  Satisfaction  oi  du* 
Eye,  viz.  by  a  per fc 61  Imitation  of  iKc  Natural ;  which 
is  the  effential  End  of  Painting.- — Fho  little 
Poujjin  took  to  imitate  Nature,  which  h  the  Source  oi 
Variety,  has  made  him  fall  often  into  very  fcnfihldk- 

pciitions  of  Airs  olTJie  Head,  and  of 

His  Genius  inclined  Jiim  towards  a  noble,  male,  am. 

fevere  Ch  ‘  ‘  ’  . . 

lirularly 
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laradier,  rather  than  graceful ;  and  it  is»  r,tr' 

in  the  Works  of  that  Fainter  we  fee, 

•  ••  1  l  ii? 


Grace  is  not  always  where  Beauty  is  (ouiul.-- 
Manner  is  new  and  lingular,  he  is  the  Author  there e 
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j  %xfQ  are  obliged  to  confefs,  that  in  the-  Parts  he 
3 ofleflfed  a!  1  is  ftill  great  and  heroical ;  and  that  to  take 
K  together,  Poiijfm  is  not  only  the  bed:  Painter  of  his 
Nation,  but  muft  alfo  be  put  upon  the  Level  with  the 
beft  Italian  Painters  ;  wherefore  he  is  called  the  Ra¬ 
phael  of  France . 

Francis  Perrier,  learn’d  the  firft  Rudiments  of  his 
*rt  at  Rome,  where  he  acquired  in  the  Defign  an  cafy 

and  agreeable  Practice,  and  a  good  Tafte. 

He  became  acquainted  with  Lanfranc,  whofe  Manner 
he  endeavour’d  to  follow.  Animated  by  the  Quicknefs 
wherewith  he  handled  his  Colours,  he  fet  out  on  his  Re¬ 
turn  to  Paris ,  and  being  arrived  at  Lions ,  he  ftay’d  there 
to  paint  the  Cloifter  of  the  Carthufians  at  laft,  being  ar¬ 
rived  at  Paris,  and  having  worked  fometime  for  Voiiet , 
who  was  then  Matter  of  all  the  confiderable  Works,  he 
went  a  fecond  Time  to  Rome ,  where  he  ftay’d  ten  Years, 
bfc  return’d  to  Paris  in  1645  •,  it  was  at  that  Time  he 
painted  the  Gallery  of  the  Hotel  of  La  Vrilliere,  and  did 
feveral  Pictures  on  the  Eafel.  He  died  Profeflor  of  the 


Academy. 

He  engraved  with  Aqua-fortis,  feveral  Things  full  of 
Wit.  And  among  the  reft,  the  fineft  Bafs-ReJievo’s  of 
gome,  a  hundred  of  the  moft  celebrated  Antiques,  and 
feveral  Things  after  Raphael . 

James  Stella,  born  in  1596,  was  Son  of  Francis  . 
a  Fleming  born,  who  at  his  Return  from  Italy  fet¬ 
tled  at  Lions,  where  James  was  born  *,  who  was  but  nine 
Years  of  Age  when  his  Father  died  ;  and  after  he  had  ex¬ 
ercis’d  himlelf  with  Application  in  Painting,  and  render’d 
himfelf  capable  to  profit  of  the  fine  Things  which  are 
feen  in  Italy,  he  went  thither  at  the  Age  of  twenty. 
His  Paffage  through  Florence  procured  him  the  Occafion 
to  make  himfelf  known  of  the  Grand  Duke,  who  want¬ 
ing  to  celebrate  the  Nuptials  of  his  Son  in  a  magni¬ 
ficent  Manner,  gave  Means  to  Stella  to  exercife  his 
Genius. 

That  Prince  having  foon  difeover’d  the  Capacity  of 
Stella ,  gave  him  an  Apartment,  and  a  Penfion  like  that 
he  allowed  to  Ca lot,  who  was  then  at  Florence.  After 
Stella  had  ftay’d  feven  Years  in  that  City,  and  done  feve¬ 
ral  Works  of  Painting,  Drawings  and  Engraving,  he 
proceeded  to  Rome ,  where  he  fpent  eleven  Years  in 
making  ferious  Studies  on  the  antique  Sculptures,  and 
the  Paintings  of  Raphael  \  and  after  lie  had  acquired  an 
Habit  of  the  good  Tafte,  done  a  great  Quantity  of  Pic¬ 
tures,  which  have  been  engraven,  and  acquired  a  great 
Reputation  at  Rome,  he  formed  the  Refolution  to  return 
to  France,  with  the  Defign,  notwithstanding,  to  pafs  in¬ 
to  the  King  of  Spain's  Service,  who  had  carneftly  folli- 
cired  him  to,  it. 


He  pafled  through  Milan,  where  he  refufed  the  Di¬ 
rection  of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  which  the  Cardinal 
Moms  offer’d  him.  Being  arrived  at  Paris ,  he  thought 
of  nothing  but  to  prepare  himfelf  for  his  Journey  to  Spain-, 
hut  Cardinal  Richelieu  being  informed  of  it,  (topped  him, 
hy  the  Hope  he  gave  him,  of  a  more  glorious  and  more 
advantageous  Eftablifliment.  In  fine,  he  prefented  him 
to  the  King,  who  at  firfl:  gave  him  a  Penfion  of  1000 
Livres,  and  an  Apartment  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Louvre. 

Stella  had  no  fooncr  given  Proofs  of  his  Capacity,  but 
the  King  made  him  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michel  *, 
■tod  after  he  had  received  that  Honour,  he  painted  for 
'he  King  a  great  Number  of  large  Pictures,  moft  of 
'vhich  were  font  to  Madrid-,  he  worked  like  wife  for  feve- 
ra*  Churches,  and  for  private  Perfons. 

he  was  very  laborious,  and  the  Winter  Days  arc 
J^yfliort;  he  employ’d  the  Evenings  in  Defigning  fome 
ptojefls  of  the  i acred  Fliftory,  rural,  and  Children’s 
'am».  which  have  all  a  Sequel  of  a  great  Number  of 

Jlccts»  and  have  all  been  engraved, 

aged  61. 


Stella  died  in 


p1’  ^Kl.t  Stella  had  a  fine  Genius,  was  cafy  in  his 
yodtidlions,  and  proper  to  treat  all  Sores  of  Subjects: 
uj  inclined  t:o  Mirth  rather  than  to  the  grave  and  ter- 
Jtole  •,  noble  in  his  Inventions,  moderate  in  his  Exprcf- 
tons,  cafy  and  natural  in  his  Attitudes,  a  little  cold  in 
ns  Difpofitions,  but  agreeable  every  where. 

.  his  long  Stay  in  Italy ,  gave  him  a  good  Tafte  of 
^Defign  *,  his  Avidity  to  learn,  render’d  him  correct 
to  Jus  Contours  v  and  his  Afiiduity  to  Labour  acquir’d 


him  a  happy  Facility.  His  Colouring  was  a  little 
Crude,  his  local  Colours  little  charafleriled,  and  his 
Carnations  of  Practice,  and  a  little  alter’d  of  Vermil¬ 
lion.  But  as  his  Work  degenerated  into  Manner,  it  is 
eafy  to  judge,  that  he  feldom  confulted  Nature  but 
confidering  all  together,  Stella  was  a  Painter  who  had 
a  great  deal  of  Merit,  and  wanted  but  to  ftudy  a  little 
the  Venetian  Manners,  to  render  his  more  eftiinable. 

Laurence  de  la  Hire,  was  in  his  Time,"  in  great 
Reputation,  and  was  the  only  one  of  all  che  Painters  his 
Compatriots,  who  did  not  follow  the  Manner  of 
His  was  not  of  a  better  Tafte,  but  was  more  ftudied,  more 
finifhed,  and  more  natural,  but  always  infipid.  His 
Landfkips  are  more  valued  than  his  Figures,  he  fin  idled 
them  very  much,  and  painted  them  neatly.  He  was  fo 
much  inclined  to  the  ethereal  Perfpeclivc,  that  he  con¬ 
founded  always  his  Diftances,  in  Exhalations,  according 
to  the  Method  he  had  learn’d  of  Defargues.  He  follow¬ 
ed  the  fame  Method  in  his  Figures,  for  except  thole 
which  were  on  the  firft  Lines,  all  the  other  were  loft;  in  a 
Fog,  on  Proportion  to  their  Diftance.  His  Son  left 
Painting  to  follow  the  Rapidity  of  his  Genius,  which  in¬ 
clined  him  to  the  Mathematicks  ;  in  which  he  became 
one  of  the  moft  learned  Men  of  the  Age 

Michael  Dorigny,  born  at  St.  Quintin  in  Picardy, 
Voiiet' s  Son-in-Law  and  Difciple,  followed  very  near  the 
Manner  of  his  Father-in -Law,  the  greateft  Part  of  whofe 
Works  he  has  engraved  with  Aqua-fortis,  giving  them 
the  true  Character  of  their  Author.  He  died  Profeflor  of 
the  Academy  in  1665,  aged  48. 

Charles  Alphonse  du  Fresnov,  born  at  Paris, 
in  1 61 1,  learned  the  firft  Rudiments  of  his  Art,  of  Per¬ 
rier  and  Voiiet.  He  departed  for  Italy,  in  1634;  and 
Mignard  going  to  meet  him  there,  in  1636,  they  con¬ 
tracted  together  a  fincere  and  drift  Friendlhip,  which 
lafted  to  their  Death. 

As  the  Genius  of  Du  Frefnoy ,  was  not  to  be  fatisfied 
with  an  indifferent  Knowledge,  he  ftudied  with  Applica¬ 
tion  Raphael,  and  the  Antiques,  and  defigned,  in  the 
Evenings  at  the  Academies,  with  an  extraordinary  Avi¬ 
dity  ;  and  on  Proportion  he  penetrated  his  Art,  he  made 
Remarks  upon  it,  which  he  wrote  in  LatinNexfes.  A 
Light  gave  him  another,  and  his  Mind  having  been  fil¬ 
led  by  Degrees  with  all  that  was  necefiary  for  his  Profef- 
fion,  he  compofed  a  Poem  of  it. 

Fie  was  much  enamour’d  with  the  Works  of  the  Ti¬ 
tian,  to  whom  he  gave  the  Preference  above  all  others, 
becaufe,  faid  he,  the  Titian  was  the  greateft  Imitator  of 
Nature  ;  he  copied  at  Rome  all  the  fineft  Pieces  he  could 
find  of  that  Painter,  with  an  incredible  Care. 

He  underftood  very  well  the  Allegories,  and  the  Poets  ; 
and  the  Time  he  gave  to  Reading,  and  to  fpeak  of 
Painting  to  the  Men  of  Letters,  he  found  difpofed  to 
hear  him,  left  him  but  very  little  of  it  to  work.  It  ap¬ 
pear’d,  befides,  that  he  painted  but  with  Difficulty,  whe¬ 
ther  his  profound  Theory  (lopped  bis  Hand,  or  that  hav¬ 
ing  learned  of  no  Body  to  handle  the  Pencil,  he  had  con¬ 
tradict!  a  very  tedious  Manner ;  for  his  Works  arc  in  a 
very  final l  Number, 

As  he  had  ftudied  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  and  had  an 
excellent  Tulle  for  Architectures  he  begun  by  Painting 
the  Remains  of  Architecture,  which  are  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Rome  j  which  he  ufed  to  fell  for  his  Sub- 
fi  (lance,  and  gave  them  aim  oft  for  nothing.  All  his 
Works  are  reduced  to  50  Hi  (lor/- Pieces,  and  fome 
Landfkips  ;  without  reckoning  all  the  Copies  he  did  after 
the  Titian.  DuFrcJnoy  died  in  1665,  aged  54. 


Vote,  That  though  Du  Frefnoy  had  a  very  fine  Imagina¬ 
tion,  it  was  not  very  quick,  and  the  Fire  it  was  Filled 
with  was  but  very  moderate.  This  is  fo  very  true, 
that  he  was  never  pleated  with  his  firft  Thoughts  j  but 
cl i gelled  them  in  his  Mind,  with  nil  the  Application 
imaginable,  lie  made  Die  to  embcllifh  them  with  the 
Conveniences  he  thought  necclfary,  and  with  the  Lights 
drawn  from  his  Erudition. 

It  was  according  to  the  Principles  he  had  eftabli (li¬ 
ed  in  his  Poem,  that  he  endeavoured  to  execute  his 
Thoughts.  He  was  very  tedious  in  his  Operations, 
and  he  wanted  that  great  Vivacity  which  lome  Au* 
thors  have  attributed  to  him,  to  give  more  Lite  to 
his  Pencil,  and  to  put  his  Ideas  in  a  finer  Light  *  which, 
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notwithdanding,  he  arrived  at  his  End  by  the  Theo¬ 
ry  ;  and  we  have  Room  to  be  furpri fed,  that  that  fame 
Theory,  which  fhould  have  convinced  him  of  the 
Goodnefs  of  his  Work,  has  not  render’d  his  Hand 
bolder.  What  can  be  faid  to  that,  is,  that  a  great 
Speculation  wants  a  great  Practice,  and  that  Du 
Frejhoy  had  none  but  that  he  had  acquir’d  of  himfelf, 
by  the  few  Pictures  he  had  done. 

It  is  eafily  feen  by  his  Works,  that  he  fearched  the 
Caravagio  in  the  Tade  of  the  Defign,  and  the  Titian 
in  Colouring.  For  we  have  had  no  French  Painter,  that 
has  approached  fo  near  the  Titian  as  Du  Frefnoy  has 
done  ;  as  may  be  feen  by  what  he  has  done  at  Rinci, 
for  M.  Bodin ,  then  Intendant  of  the  Finances,  that 
Piece  being  edeemed  by  Connoifieurs  the  fined  of  all 
his  Works. 

.Nicolas  Mignard,  born  at  Troyes  in  Champagne , 
learn’d  the  fird  Principles  of  his  Art  of  the  belt  Painter, 
who  was  then  at  Troyes  and  to  drengthen  himfelf  in  his 
Profefiion,  went  to  fludy  at  Fontainbleau ,  after  the  an¬ 
tique  Figures  which  are  there,  and  after  the  Paintings 
of  Pnmatice .  But  feeing  that  the  Source  of  the  Beauties 
he  ftudied  was  in  Italy ,  he  departed  for  that  Country. 
The  Occafion  of  fome  Works  flopped  him  fometime 
at  Lions  *,  but  much  more  at  Avignon,  where  he  fell  in 
Love  with  a  Girl,  whom  he  married  at  his  Return  from 
Italy  (whence  he  was  called  Mignard  of  Avignon )  after 
he  had  flay’d  two  Years  at  Avignon ,  with  his  Father-in- 
Law,  the  King  called  him  to  his  Court. 

Mignard  being  arrived  at  Paris ,  he  was  employ’d  by 
the  Court,  and  by  private  Perfons  in  divers  Works, 
where  he  gave  Proofs  of  his  Capacity.  He  did  a  great 
Quantity  of  Portraits  ;  but  his  Talent  was  rather  forHi- 
flory- Pieces.  He  invented  ingenioufly,  and  took  Plea- 
fure  in  treating  poetical  Subjects.  The  Fire  of  his  Ima¬ 
gination  was,  notwithflanding,  very  moderate ;  but  he 
made  a  Compenfation  for  it,  by  a  great  ExaCtnefs,  and 
a  great  Neatnefs  in  his  Work.  Mignard  died  in  1668, 
being  then  ReCtor  of  the  Academy,  who  afiided  in  Ce¬ 
remony  at  his  Funeral,  which  was  celebrated  in  the 
Church  of  the  Mi llans  at  Paris ,  where  he  is  buried. 

Claudius  Vignon,  born  at  Tours ,  followed  at  firfl 
the  Manner  of  Michel  Angelo ,  Carr av  agio,  and  did  in 
that  Tafle  Pictures  of  a  great  Strength.  His  Quicknefs 
in  working,  procured  him  a  great  deal  of  Occupation, 
and  to  difpatch  Bufinefs,  he  render’d  his  Manner  fliil  more 
expeditive,  but  much  lefs  flrong  than  it  ufed  to  be.  He 
produced  eafily,  and  his  Manner  of  employing  his  Teints, 
was  to  place  them  without  the  lead  Union,  and  to  paint 
by  adding  always  Colours,  and  not  by  mixing  them  to¬ 
gether  by  the  Motion  of  the  Pencil.  Therefore  his  Man¬ 
ner,  which  is  but  a  pure  manual  Practice,  is  eafily 
known.  As  he  feidom  confulted  Nature,  and  the  An¬ 
tiques,  and  his  Inventions  and  Exprefiions  have  nothing 
particular,  nor  extraordinary,  his  Pictures  are  not  ad¬ 
mired  by  die  Curious.  He  died  in  1670. 

Sebastian  Bourdon,  born  at  Montpellier ,  had  a 
fiery  Genius,  which  would  not  allow  him  to  reflect 
much,  nor  to  apply  himfelf  fufficicntly  to  the  moll  eflen- 
tial  Parts  of  his  Art.  The  Studies  he  made  in  Italy 
were  even  interrupted  by  a  Quarrel,  which  obliged  him 
to  quit  the  Country.  Which,  notwithflanding,  he  had 
a  very  cafy  Genius,  which  made  him  produce,  in  his 
fird  Works,  pretty  good  Things,  enough  to  give  Hopes 
of  an  extraordinary  Capacity ;  and  if  he  lias  not  an- 
fwer’d  the  Expectations  which  had  been  conceived  of 
him,  he  has  at  leaft  maintained  his  Reputation  by  his 
extraordinary  Compofitions,  and  lively  Exprefiions.  But 
as  his  Genius  was  not  guided  by  a  very  great  Solidity  of 
Judgment,  he  evaporated  himfelf  often  into  extravagant 
Imaginations  ♦,  and  which,  after  they  had  pleafed  the 
Spectators  by  their  Bizarrery,  fell  at  laft  into  the  Wild, 
when  examined  nearer.  It  is  not  fo  of  his  Landfkips, 
which  he  has  done  very  well.  There  are  feveralof  them, 
which  arc  very  beautiful  EfleCls  of  his  Imagination!  and 
which  are  render'd  more  agreeable  11  ill  by  the  Bizzarery 
found  in  them  :  Beeaufe  he  has  introduced  into  them  cer¬ 
tain  extraordinary  KtfeCts,  which  he  has  fludied  after  the 
Natural,  and  has  executed  with  a  quick  and  cafy  Hand. 
It  is  true  that  the  Sites  which  are  not  very  common,  arc 
not,  like  wile,  very  regular,  and  do  not  agree  often  in 
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their  Plan.  He  finifhed  very  little  his  Works  and 
thofe  which  are  more  finifhed,  are  not  always  the  b  fT^ 
He  laid  once  a  Wager  againft  one  of  his  Friends °  k 
he  would  paint  in  one  Day  twelve  Heads  after  the  Nar  1 
and  as  big  as  the  Natural,  and  did  it.  Thofe  Hi 
are  not  the  word  he  has  painted.  He  made  uf  f 
of  the  Impreffion  of  the  Cloth,  when  he  had  Hair  t 
not  in  leaving  the  Impreffion  bare,  but  in  uncover, v,- 
with  the  Tail  of  his  Pencil.  The  mod  edeemed  0fS  n 
his  Pictures  is  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter ,  which  hi  a  l 
for  the  May  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady ,  which  is  ^ 
ferved  there  as  one  of  the  bed  they  have.  He  h*  5^* 
1662,  aged  about  60  Years.  ICd  1 
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Simon  Francois,  born  at  Tours,  had  no  other  M 
der  in  Painting ,  than  the  good  Pictures  he  copied  H* 
did  at  fird  a  few  Portraits,  and  M.  deBetbune  his  P  ? 
teClor,  being  named  Ambafiador  to  the  Court  of 
carried  Simon  along  with  him,  and  engaged  the  Kin  ^ 
give  him  a  Penfion.  Heday’d  in  Italy  till  the  Year  if ic° 
and  at  his  Return,  pafiing  thro’  Bologna ,  he  contrartJ 
a  Friendlhip  with  Guido  who  did  his  Portrait. 

At  his  Arrival  in  France ,  he  had  the  good  Fortune 
be  the  fird  Painter  who  had  the  Honour  to  do  the  Pol 
trait  of  the  Dauphin,  of  whom  the  Queen  had  hJk 
lately  deliver’d.  That  fird  Work  fucceeded  him  f0 
well,  that  he  had  Room  to  hope,  that  the  Court,  who 
feemed  fatisfied  with  it,  and  promifed  him  their  Pro¬ 
tection,  would  procure  him  a  great  deal  of  Work.  But 
fome  Difgrace,  which  he  had  not  deferved,  happening 
made  him  quit  the  Court,  to  lead  a  retired  Life,  and 
more  conformable  to  his  Defign.  He  died  in  1670. 

Philip  Champaigne,  born  at  Bruxelles  ini6o2 
had  an  extraodinary  Inclination  for  Painting.  He  changed 
often  his  Maders,  who  were  all  but  very  indifferent 
Painters,  Fouquiere  excepted,  who  taught  him  the  Land- 
fkip.  For  the  other  Kinds  of  Painting ,  he  is  only  in¬ 
debted  to  his  Application,  and  the  Defire  he  had  to  ad¬ 
vance  himfelf. 

At  the  Age  of  nineteen,  he  formed  the  Defign  to  go 
to  Italy,  reckoning,  at  the  fame  Time,  to  pafs  through 
France ,  and  to  day  there  as  long  as  the  Occafion  would 
ferve.  At  his  Arrival  at  Paris,  he  lodged  with  V  Allman, 
a  very  bad  Painter,  but  very  much  employ’d  then.  He 
left  him  foon,  and  went  to  lodge  in  the  College  of 
Laon , '  where  the  Pouffm  was  at  that  Time,  where  they 
contracted  a  Kind  of  Friendlhip,  and  was  the  Occafion, 
that  a  Painter,  called  Du  Chefne ,  who,  though  very  ig¬ 
norant,  had  undertook  the  Paintings  of  the  Palace  of 
Luxembourg ,  employ’d  them  both  in  that  Palace •,  Potijfvt 
for  fome  little  Works  in  the  Cielings,  and  Champagne  to 
do  fome  Pictures  in  the  Queen’s  Apartments.  HerMa- 
jedy  appear’d  fo  well  pleafed  with  it,  that  it  excited  the 
Jealoufy  of  Du  Chefne,  whence  Champagne  who  loved  Peace, 
took  Occafion  to  return  to  Bruxelles ,  to  fee  his  Brother, 
intending  to  go  from  thence  through  Germany  int 0  Italy, 
But  he  was  fcarce  arrived  at  Bruxelles,  but  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Atnbrofe,  who  was  Super  Intendant  of  the  Buildings, 
informed  him  of  Du  Chefne* &  Death,  and  made  him  re¬ 
turn  into  France .  At  his  Arrival  he  took  Poflfeflion  of 
the  Direction  of  the  Queen’s  Pictures,  who  gave  him  a 
Lodging  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  a  Penfion  of  1200  Li- 
vres.  As  he  loved  his  Art,  and  was  very  laborious,  he 
has  done  at  Paris,  and  in  the  Kingdom,  an  Infinity  of 
Works.  We  fee  feveral  of  his  Paintings  in  the  two  Con¬ 
vents  of  the  Carmelite  Nuns,  of  the  Faubourg,  St-  Jacipuh 
and  in  the  Street  Cbapon  *,  at  the  Calvary  o(  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  ;  at  the  Palace  Royal,  in  the  Chapter- 
Houfe  of  N.  Dame  of  Paris ,  and  in  fevera!  other 
Churches  without  reckoning  an  Infinity  of  Portraits  nc 

has  done  of  a  great  Liken  els . 

Champagne  was  ib  difi  nee  reded,  that  Cardinal  Ritmm 
could  never  perfuade  him  to  quit  the  Service  of  1  lC 
Queen,  though  lie  promifed  him  to  make  his  Fortune, 
and  that  of  his  Family.  The  fir  11  Valet  de  Cbambie* 
the  Cardinal,  who  made  him  that  Propofol,  added,  j  u 
he  had  but  to  wifh,  and  his  Eminence  would  refuk  w 
nothing.  To  which  Champagne  anfwerM,  that  n 


nothing.  To  which  Champagne  anfwer  u,  that 
Cardinal  could  render  him  a  better  Painter  than 
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,  t  ue  -would,  notwithftanding,  work  for  him;  he 
ra*  among  other  Things,  feveral  Times,  his  Portrait, 
js  one  of  the  beft  he  painted  in  all  his  Life. 
ge  had  been  a  long  while  in  great  Reputation,  when 
Je  Brun  arrived  from  Italy,  who  by  his  Capacity,  and 
^  rful  Protedion,  took  the  Helm  of  Painting ,  and 
2^°made  foon  after,  firft  Painter  to  the  King ;  without 

appearing  the  leaft  jealous  of  it.  He  died  in 
6  /a^ed  72,  efteemed  by  all  thofe  who  knew  him,  as 
1  Jl  forTiis  Painting ,  as  for  his  Condud. 

Mole  That  the  ftrong  Inclination  Champagne  had  from 
his  Infancy  for  Painting ,  was  not  accompanied  with 
the  leak  Elevation  •,  for  though  he  has  done  a  great 
Quantity  of  Compofitions,  and  invented  eafily,  his 
Genius  was  cold,  and  his  Tafte  favoured  much  of  his 
Country.  —  He  notwithstanding  applied  himfelf  always 
to  the  Natural,  and  to  imitate  faithfully  enough  his 
Models  *,  but  he  knew  not  how  to  difpofe  them,  to 
give  them  Life,  and  Motion.  He  has  not  known 
what  was  to  be  retrenched  from  the  true,-  to  render  it 
foft,  light,  and  of  a  good  Tafte;  nor  how  to  add  that 
little  which  makes  it  appear' animated.  It  feems  to 
me,  therefore,  that  all  his  Knowledge  was  in  his  Mo¬ 
del,  of  which  he  was  a  Slave,  far  from  making  it 
obey  his  Genius,  or  the  Rules  of  his  Art.  I  do  not 
even  fee,  that  he  has  penetrated  the  good  Principles  of 
Pawling,  or  that  (the  Defign  excepted,  where  he  has 
jhewn  enough  Regularity  with  a  very  little  Tafte)  he 
has  produced  in  his  Pictures  any  Thing  interefting.  I 
muft  confefs,  notwithftanding,  that  we  fee  feveral  very 
good  Things  of  him,  for  the  local  Colours ;  feveral 
good  heads  well  imitated  and  ftrong  of  Colours ; 
but  mod  of  them  are  not  entirely  free  of  the  Immo¬ 
bility  and  Indolence,  which  is  even  ordinary  to  living 
Models.  —  Champagne  did  the  Landfkip  in  a  good 
Method,  he  undcrllood  very  well  the  Perfpedive,  he 
finilhed  extremely  all  his  Works,  and  was  a  long  Time 
Reftor  of  the  Academy. 

Nicolas  Loir  of  Paris,  wanted  neither  Genius  to 
invent,  nor  Fire  to  execute.  Though  there  was  nothing 
in  that  above  a  common  Painter.  We  find  in  it  neither 
Sublimity  of  Thoughts,  nor  a  particular  Character, 
which  had  any  Elevation.  He  had  a  good  Tafte  of 
Defign,  Neatnefs,  and  Facility  in  all  he  did  ;  but  with¬ 
out  taking  Time  to  digeft  his  Thoughts,  he  had  fcarce 
produced  them,  but  he  executed  them,  even  often  while 
he  was  fpeaking  with  fome  Body,  by  Means  of  the  great 
Habit  he  had  acquired,  and  the  happy  Memory  of  what 
he  had  feen  in  Italy.  Pie  fell  fhort  of  nothing  relating 
to  his  Profeflion,  and  did  equally  well  Figures,  Land- 
Ikips,  the  Architecture,  and  Ornaments.  We  fee  in 
Ms,  a  great  Quantity  of  his  Works,  publick  and  par¬ 
ticular  ;  feveral  Galleries  and  Apartments,  and  among 
the  reft  for  the  King  in  the  Palace  of  the  T uillcries.  Loir 
died  in  1679,  aged  55 ;  being  then  Profeffor  of  the  A- 

cademy. 

Charles  i.eBrun  of  Paris,  brought  along  with  him 
into  the  World  all  the  neceffary  Difpofitions  to  form  a 
great  Painter ;  he  employ’d  his  Talent,  as  foon  as  he 
could  make  Ufc  of  his  Rcafon.  He  cultivated  it  by 
continual  Studies,  and  render’d  it  valuable  by  Fortune, 
which  favour’d  his  Merit,  and  never  forfook  him.  He 
wis  the  Son  of  an  indifferent  Sculptor  who  lived  in  the 
llacc  Maubcrt.  That  Sculptor  being  employ’d  to 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Hotel  Sequicr ,  ufed  to  carry 
bs  Son  along  with  him,  and  make  him  copy  fome  Defigns 
n.car  him,  The  Chancellor  Sequicr  walking  one  Day  in 
[hat  Garden,  law  that  young  Man,  who  defigned  with 
0  much  Facility  and  Application  for  his  Age,  that  he 
1  icler’d  it  immediately  as  the  Effect  of  a  Genius  above 
|  it*  common.  Senfiblc  of  his  good  Difpofitions,  he  ob- 
him  to  bring  him  from  Time  to  Time  fome  of  his 
chgns,  and  was  pleafed  afterwards  to  take  Care  of  his 
^cation,  and  to  help  him  with  fome  Succours  of 
?,|Cy  10  encourage  him. 

r :  ,  his  young  Man,  animated  with  the  Rewards,  made 
no 1 11  1 F’king  Frog  re  Acs,  that  the  Chancellor  rccorn- 
of  1 ,  t0  Vvitct,  who  was  painting  then  the  Library 
1 Sequicr,  and  who  was  confidercd  by  all  the 
aii  J  i  inters,  as  another  Raphael. 
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Le  Brun  did  at  the  Age  of  fifteen,  two  Pieces,  which 
furprifed  the  Painters  of  thofe  Times :  The  firft  was  the 
Portrait  of  his  Grandfather,  and  the  other  feprefentecl 
Hercules  knocking  down  the  Horfes  of  Diomedes. 

Sometime  afterwards,  the  Chancellor  Sequter-  found,  by 
the  Progreffes  Le  Brun  had  made,  and  the  great  Defire 
that  young  Painter  had  to  learn,  that  it  was  Time  to 
fend  him  to  Italy ;  which  he  did  in  1 639,  he  kept  him 
there  by  a  large  Penfion,  for  the  Space  of  three  Years, 
during  which  Le  Brun  cultivated  his  Genius  by  all  the 
Knowledge  which  has  carried  him  to  the  Degree  qf  Per- 
fedion,  he  has  rais’d  himfelf.  The  young  Painters  who 
return  from  Rome ,  pafs  commonly  through  Venice ,  to 
take  there  at  leaft  fome  Tindure  of  the  good  Colouring, 
but  Le  Brun  had  not  that  Curiofity. 

The  firft  Pidure  he  did  at  his  Return  from  Italy ,  was 
the  Brafs-Serpent,  which  is  in  the  Convent  of  the  Reli¬ 
gious  of  Picpus,  and  afterwards  fome  others  for  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  his  Protector. 

He  felt  very  well  what  he  was  worth,  in  Comparifon 
to  the  Painters  of  his  Time,  and  the  Defire  he  had  to 
make  himfelf  known,  prompted  him  to  follicit  earneftly 
the  Works  which  were  to  be  expofed  in  publick.  In 
that  View  he  did  for  the  Church  of  N.  Dame ,  two 
Years  fucceffively,  the  Pidure  for  the  firft  of  May.  He 
painted  the  firft  Year  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  •  and 
the  fecond  that  of  St.  Stephen ;  the  Sueur  was  then  the 
only  Concurrent  that  could  difpute  with  him  ;  but  whether 
Le  Brun  was  found  more  learned,  or  more  in  the  Falhion, 
or  whether  the  Number  of  his  Friends  were  greater,  he 
always  fupplanted  his  Competitor  in  the  Occafions  of 
fignalizing  himfelf. 

The  Gallery  of  M.  Lambert  in  the  Ifle  of  Notre  Dame , 
and  the  Seminary  of  S.  Sulpice,  eflablifhed  fo  well  his  Re¬ 
putation,  that  the  famous  M.  Fouquet,  then  Super-Inten- 
dant  of  the  Finances,  would  have  him  for  the  Works  of 
Painting,  which  were  to  embellifh  his  fine  Houle  of 
Vaux-le-Vicomte.  Le  Brun  has  left  there  very  great  Te- 
ftimonies  of  the  Depth  of  his  Genius  and  Knowledge, 
efpecially  in  the  Apartment,  called  the  Room  of  die 
Mufes;  where  is  feen  a  Cieling,  which  feems  one  of 
the  beft  Pieces  he  has  done. 

M.  Fouquet  to  engage  Le  Brun  entirely  to  his  Service, 
gave  him  a  Penfion  of  12000  Livres,  which  was  above 
600  /.  Sterling,  befides  paying  hjm  for  his  Works. 
And  after  the  Detention  of  M.  Fouquet ,  the  King,  who 
wanted  to  render  his  Kingdom  flourifhing,  as  well  by 
the  Arts  as  by  the  Sciences  ;  made  Le  Brun  a  Nobleman, 
honour’d  him  with  the  Order  of  St.  Michel ;  and  ap¬ 
pointed  him  his  firft  Painter. 

In  that  Poll  he  render’d  his  Merit  ftill  more  confpi- 
cuous  to  the  King;  and  M.  Colbert,  Minifter  of  State, 
and  Supcr-Intendant  of  the  Buildings,  confider’d  him  a9 
the  greateft  Painter  of  the  World.  It  was  on  his  Pro- 
jeds  that  Minifter  propofed  his  Majcfty  to  ftrengthen  the 
Foundations  of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  and  to  render 
it  the  mod  famous  which  has  ever  been  of  that  Kind. 
The  Revenues  were  increafcd,  new  Statutes  were  cftablifli- 
cd,  and  it  was  compofed  of  a  Protedor,  VicerPro- 
tedor,  of  a  Diredor,  Chancellor,  four  Redors,  four¬ 
teen  Profeffors,  one  of  them  is  for  Anatomy,  and  the  other 
for  the  Mathcmaticks  ;  of  feveral  Ad  juncts  to  the  Rec¬ 
tors  and  Profcffors,  of  feveral  Counlellors,  of  a  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  of  two  U fliers. 

It  was  alfo  on  the  Memoirs  of  Le  Brun,  that  the 
King  eftablifhed  an  Academy  at  Rome,  to  maintain  a  Di¬ 
redor,  who  fhould  take  Care  that  the  Pupils  whom  the 
King  fent  there,  fiiould  render  themfelves  capable  to 
ferve  his  Majefty  well,  in  Works  of  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architedurc. 

Le  Brun  had  a  very  great  Zeal  to  make  the  Arts  fiou- 
rifli  in  France ,  he  anfwcr’d  in  thnt  the  good  Intentions  of 
the  King;  and  M.  Colbert  being  charged  with,  feeing  his 
Majefty ’s  Orders  executed,  milled  entirely  to  Le  Brun . 
That  Painter  took  Care  not  only  of  Things  in  general, 
but  he  fpared  none  for  his  Paintings  in  particular.  ITc 
inllruded  himfelf  perfcdly  in  the  Subjed  he  was  to 
treat,  either  in  reading  the  beft  Authors,  or  in  con  fill  ting 
the  Learned. 

He  has  done  at  Scaux,  and  in  feveral  Houfcs  of  Parts , 
Works  which  Fame  lias  render’d  famous.  But  the 
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moft  confiderable  are  at  Ver -failles,  in  feveral  large  Pieces 
of  the  Battles  of  Alexander ,  on  the  Cieling  of  the  great 
Gallery,  and  in  the  great  Stair-Cafe. 

When  the  King  made  Choice  of  Le  Brun  for  his  firft 
Painter,  he  gave  him  at  the  fame  Time  the  general  Direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Manufactures  of  the  Goblins ,  and  he  difcharged 
that  Office  with  fo  much  Application,  that  all  the  Work 
done  there  was  of  hisDefign.  LeBrun  died  in  1690, 
in  his  Apartments  of  the  Goblins .  His  Sepulture  is  in  a 
Chapel  which  he  had  bought  at  St.  Nicolas  du  Chardon- 
nety  where  his  Widow  erected  him  a  magnificent 
Maufoleum. 

Note ,  That  the  Facility  wherewith  Le  Brun  made  his 
Studies  at  Rome ,  and  the  firft  Pieces  he  painted  at 
his  Arrival,  occafioned  a  great  Opinion  of  his  Capa¬ 
city.  He  did  not  amufe  the  Publick  with  laudable 
Beginnings,  which  could  only  make  one  prefume  what 
he  was  to  be  ;  he  did  like  the  Fig-Tree,  which  pro¬ 
duces  his  Fruits  without  making  them  be  preceded  by 
Flowers,  which  are  the  Hopes  thereof.  All  that  came 
from  his  Hand,  has  always  been  confider’d  as  the 
Works  of  a  great  Mafter,  fo  that  we  may  fay,  in  fome 
Meafure,  that  the  Progreffes  he  made  in  his  Art,  were 
not  to  render  himfelf  learned,  fince  he  was  fo  already  ; 
but  to  become  one  of  the  firft  Painters  of  his  Age.  He 
had  a  fine  Genius,  a  penetrating  Mind,  and  a  folid 
Judgment.  Fie  invented  eafily,  but  with  Reflection. 
He  introduced  nothing  in  the  Compofition  of  his  Pic¬ 
tures,  without  having  well  reflected  upon  it.  He  con- 
fulted  Books,  and  the  Learned,  to  admit  nothing  of 
what  could  well  fill  his  Subject ;  he  expreffed  it  inge- 
nioufly,  and  with  a  Vivacity  which  had  nothing  paf- 
fionate.  It  was  thought  at  firft,  at  the  Sight  of  his 
Works,  which  were  almoft  all  religious  Subjects,  that 
his  Talent  was  particular  for  Softnefs  and  Tendernefs; 
but  he  has  well  proved,  by  the  Pictures  he  has  done 
fince,  that  his  Genius  was  univerfal,  and  that  he  could 
equally  well  treat  the  merry  as  the  ferious,  and  the 
tender  as  the  terrible.  —  He  has  treated  his  allegorical 
Subjects  with  a  great  deal  of  Imagination  ;  but  inftead 
of  drawing  the  Symbols  thereof  from  fome  Source 
known,  as  from  the  Fable,  and  the  Antiques,  he  has 
almoft  invented  them  all  therefore  thofe  Sorts  of 
Pictures  become  thereby  Enigma’s,  which  the  Specta¬ 
tor  will  not  take  the  Trouble  to  explain. — He  has  al¬ 
ways  efteemed  the  Roman  School  for  the  Defign,  but 
he  had  a  Penchant  to  follow  that  of  Bologna ,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Tafte  of  Annibal  Caraccioy  in  which  he  had 
acquired  a  marvellous  Facility  •,  and  if,  in  that  Part, 
he  was  not  quite  fo  ingenious  as  that  Painter,  he  was 
lefs  over- loaded,  more  equal,  more  graceful,  and  al¬ 
ways  correct.  —  His  Attitudes  were  well  chofen,  na¬ 
tural,  exprefiivc,  judicioufly  contrafted  :  His  Drape¬ 
ries  very  well  thrown,  flattering,  and  fhewing  the  Na¬ 
ked  with  Difcretion  •,  without  mixing  in  them,  not- 
withftanding,  the  agreeable  Truth  of  particular  Stuffs. 
I-Iis  Expreffions  are  beautiful  in  all  he  was  willing  to 
reprefent  *  and  the  curious  Trcaufc  he  has  compofed 
of  the  Paffions  of  the  Soul,  with  demonftrative  Fi¬ 
gures,  fhew  the  great  Attention  he  had  to  them.  It 
feems,  however,  that  even  in  that  he  lias  too  general¬ 
ly  followed  the  Idea  he  had  formed  of  them,  fo  that 
it  has  degenerated  into  an  Habit,  and  into  what  is  cal¬ 
led  Manner.  That  Habit  is  fine,  it  is  true,  but  for 
Want  of  examining  Nature,  and  feeing  that  it  can  cx- 
prefs  the  fame  Paflion  in  different  Manners,  and  there 
are  fome  particular  fanes  which  are  lively  and  fliarp,  he 
lias  deprived  his  Works  of  a  Piece  which  had  not  only 
given  them  Entrance  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Curious  5 
bin  had  procured  them  a  confiderable  Place  there. 

LeBrun  was  confcious  enough  at  his  Return  from 
Italy ,  that  lie  was  obliged  to  leave  off  thofe  trivial 
i  tints,  his  Mailer  Voi'tct  had  u led  to  difpatch  fooncr 
liis  Works;  lie  did  all  he  could  to  reform  that  ill  Ha¬ 
bit,  lie  render’d  them  more  moderate,  and  more  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Truth.  But  notwithfhmding  all  his 
Efforts  to  that  Purpofe,  he  retain’d  always  the  Stile 
of  ufing  too  general  'feints  in  his  Draperies,  as  in 
his  Carnations,  and  ol  not  having  Regard  enough  to 
the  Reflections  which  contribute  much  10  the  Strength 
anil  Kuundnols  ol  the  Object*,  as  well  as  to  the  Union 


and  to  the  Truth  of  the  Imitation.  —  His  1 

lours  are  bad,  and  he  has  not  been  careful  1 
give  by  that  Fart  the  true  Charafter  co  each  nl-  t0 
which  is  the  only  Caule  why  his  Piftures  fmell  , Jeift’ 
of  the  Palet,  and  do  not  produce  that  faithful  T ?ys 
of  Nature.  For  Proof  of  what  I  fay  here  nfat|°n 
but  to  put  one  of  the  belt  Pictures  of  T  <■  h  "e  "3S 


fome  of  the  beft  Matters  of  the  Venetian  SchZ  'Tar 
.Companion  is  excellent,  not  only  in  that  (Winn  , 
in  all  others  where  we  are  to  judge  of  the  Gnrvi  r 
the  local  Colours.  -  This  Pratfke  of  LeBmSfl  °f 
the  little  Care  he  took  to  employ  brown  Colours  on*!? 
fore  Part  of  his  Pictures,  and  the  Opinion  he  had  tt* 
the  grand  Clears  could  not  be  placed  backwards  h 
made  him  do  feveral  Works  of  little  Effeff 

follow  the  fame  Method  for  the  Intelligence  of  T 
Clear-obfcure,  and  though  he  did  not  make  a  v  ^ 
formal  Attention  to  it,  in  his  firft  Times  JleT^ 
known  the  abfolute  Neceffity  thereof  in  a  more  ad  ** 
ced  Age,  and  has  p raft i fed  it  with  Succefs  *  Th* 
krge  Pieces  he  has  done  of  theHiftory  oUkmd,r 
are  fenfible  Proofs  of  it.  > 

Thefe  laft  Produftions,  the  beft  he  ever  did 
more  than  fufficient  to  fhew  the  Extent  of  his  Cam 
city,  and  of  his  Genius,  and  the  Plates  which  hay- 
been  engraved  after  them,  will  carry  his  Glory  through¬ 
out  the  whole  Earth.  &  ’ 

Le  Brun  was  univerfal  for  all  Kinds  of  Paint  in?  ex¬ 
cept  the  Landfkip.  His  Pencil  was  light  and  fmoorh* 
he  joined  an  extreme  Facility  to  an  extreme  Exadnefs- 
laftly,  whatever  he  may  be  reproached  with  on  the 
Side  of  his  Manner  too  ideal,  and  too  little  diverfi- 
fied,  he  was,  notwithftanding,  Mafter  of  enough  Parts 
of  Painting •,  to  have  a  confiderable  Place  among  the 
greateft  Painters.  And  whatever  the  Spirit  of  Jealouly 
could  invent  to  eclipfe  his  Talents,  his  Memory  fliall 
never  fuffer,  and  Pofterity  fhall  continue  to  do  him 
that  Juftice,  which  his  extraordinary  Merit,  and  pro¬ 
found  Capacity  deferves. 

Peter  Micnard,  born  at  Troyes  in  Champagne,  fuc- 
ceeded  Le  Brun  in  the  Poft  of  firft  Painter  to  the  King  of 
France ,  Louis  XIV.  and  was  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
Painters  that  have  appear’d  ever  fince  the  Reftoration 
of  Painting  in  Europe ;  for  he  poffeffed  in  an  eminent  De¬ 
gree  all  the  Parts  of  Painting  *  as  it  appears  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  Salon  of  S .  Cloud. ,  a  Palace  belonging  to  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Orleans ,  near  Paris ;  and  which  is 
one  of  the  moft  confiderable  Works,  which  has  ever 
been  done  in  that  Kind. 

Claudius  Gelee,  called  the  Lor  rain.  The  Man¬ 
ner  Fortune  rais’d  this  Painter,  tho’  from  a  low  Eftatc,  to 
make  of  him  a  Man  efteemed  throughout  all  Europe ,  is 
quite  furprifing.  In  his  Youth  his  Parents  fent  him  to 
School,  but  as  he  could  learn  nothing,  they  put  him 
Apprentice  to  a  Paftry-Cook,  where  he  ferved  his  Time. 
But  as  he  had  not  made  much  Progrefs  in  the  Profcflion, 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  he  joined  feveral  young 
Men  of  the  fame  Trade,  who  were  a  going  to  Rome  to 
endeavour  to  get  there  a  Livelihood;  but  as  he  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  Language  of  the  Country,  and  very  ftupid 
befides,  he  enter’d  by  Chance  into  the  Service  of  dugu- 
fli?io  Tajfby  to  grind  his  Colours,  cleanfe  his  Palet,  and 
Pencils,  d refs  his  Florfc,  cook  his  Victuals,  and  do  other 
ncceflary  Houfliold  Services,  for  Taffo  had  no  Body  die 
in  his  Ploufe. 

That  Mafter,  to  render  his  Servant  ftiil  more  lift'd  to 
him,  taught  him  by  Degrees  Ibme  Rules  of  Perlpcdivc. 
Tiie  Lorrain,  at  firft,  could  fcarce  conceive  the  1  unci- 
pics  of  that  Art  *,  but  when  he  had  once  began  to  re¬ 
ceive  fome  fmall  Retribution  for  his  Work,  he  took  bon 
rage,  his  Mind  begun  to  open,  and  lie  applied  him  c 
to  Study  with  an  obftinate  Fervency.  Sandrat  relates, 

that  being  in  the  Country  with  him  to  ftudy  ’ 
the  Lorrain  ufed  to  make  him  obferve,  ns  a  1  by  icl* 
had  done,  the  Caufcs  of  the  Diverfities  ol  the  *u 
Profpcdt  or  Vifto,  i.  c.  which  appears  fome  times  o  ^ 
Manner,  and  fometimes  of  another  with  Regard  to 
Jours,  as  it  appears  by  the  Morning  and  Evening-  • 
lie  had  fo  happy  a  Memory,  that  he  painted  wit  i  j 
Truth,  being  return’d  home,  what  he  had  only  1  ^ 

the  Country,  lie  was  fo  much  abforbed  m  pj 
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i  •  teed  no  Body.  His  whole  Di verfion  was  the  Study 
t^^Profeflion,  and  by  much  cultivating  his  Talent, 
0  u  d one  Pictures  which  have  acquir’d  him  through- 
whole  World  an  immortal  Reputation,  in  the 
^  painting  he  has  embraced.  He  died  at  Rome 
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there  is  a  famous  Academy  of  Painting  (till 


a 
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J%tf  h fiftin"  at  Paris,  as  I  fuppofe  in  the  fame  Splendour, 

!u  w^en  Le  Brun  was  the  Director  thereof  *,  though 
1  he  Arts  have  fuffer’d  as  great  an  Eclipfe  in  that  King- 
1,  m  as  they  have  in  other  Countries,  there  are  ftill 
°  doubt  fome  very  famous  Painters  there  ;  but  as  it 
nsV  fince  I  have  left  my  Country,  I  am  entirely 

unacquainted  with  them,  and  therefore  can  give  no 
Account  of  their  particular  Merit  and  Capacity. 

fi  ts  alfo.  That  I  would  be  glad  to  form  here  an 
1  Mli(h  School  of  Painting  •,  but  though  the  Englijh 
Nation  in  general  has  a  very  good  Tafte  for  Paint- 
few  EngUjhmen  (let  it  be  faid  without  Offence) 
have  excelled  in  that  Art,  either  becaufe  they  would 
not  apply  themfelves  to  it,  or  becaufe  their  Princes 
have  always  been  curious,  either  to  employ  the  beft 
Matters  of  all  the  moft  celebrated  Schools,  or  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  Works  at  any  Rate  ;  notwithftanding 
which  I’ll  mention  here  the  Name  of  the  Englijh  Pain¬ 
ters  who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  their  Pro- 

fefBon ;  as, 

John  Hoskins,  who  excelled  for  fainting  Portraits  in 

Miniature.  . 

Samuel  Cooper,  of  London ,  born  in  1609^  Dilci- 

pjc  of  John  Afktns,  his  Uncle*,  who  painted,  likewife, 
portraits  in  Miniature.  He  died  in  1672. 

William  Dobson,  of  London ,  born  in  1610,  a  Por¬ 
trait-Painter.  He  died  in  1647. 

Francis  Barlow,  of  Lincolnftnre ,  born  in  1630," 

who  excelled  in  fainting  Animals.  He  died  in  1702,  a- 

,ed  72.  _  _ 

Isaac  Fuller,  Difcipleof  Fraud s  Perrier ,  a Frenc h- 

mu ,  was  a  pretty  good  Hiftory- Painter.  The  Refur- 

rection  in  All-Souls  Chapel  at  Oxford,  is  efteemed  his  beft 

Piece.  He  died  in  1670. 

Henry  Cook,  born  in  1642,  has  painted  feveral 
Hiftory  Pieces  in  London  and  Oxford ,  &c.  He  died  in 
1700,  aged  58. 

John  Riley,  of  London,  born  in  164.6 ,  Diiciple  of 
Zou(t  and  Fuller,  was  a  Portrait  Painter.  He  died  in 

s69h  aSed  45*  t  . ’  . 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  born  in  1646,  was  a  cele¬ 
brated  Portrait-Painter.  His  Carnations  and  Colouring, 
arc  excellent,  and  he  did  his  Portraits  of  an  extreme 
Likenefs.  He  died  in  1723,  aged  77. 

Sir  James  Thornhill,  called  the  Englijh  Raphael, 
born  in  1677,  was  an  Hiftory- Painter  ;  his  beft  Pieces 
arc  the  Cupola  of  St.  Paul's  and  Greenwich  Hofpital. 
Me  died  in  1734,  aged  57. 

— — Lucy,  who,  to  my  certain  Knowledge,  fludied 
his  Art  at  Bologna.  I  have  feen  fome  of  his  Portraits, 
which  arc  pretty  ftrong  of  Colours. 

Hogarth,  Hiftory  and  Portrait- Painter.  His  beft 
Piece  is  the  Stair-Cafe  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hofpital, 
taken  from  the  Ncw-Teftament,  much  admired  by  Con- 
noifleurs  for  the  Corrcdlncfs  of  the  Dcfign,  the  Beauty 
the  Attitudes,  the  Carnations,  and  Colouring :  But 
tenfured  by  fome  for  not  having  drcfietl  his  Figures  ac- 
cortling  to  their  Condition,  which  is  rather  aWant  of  At¬ 
tention  than  of  Knowledge, 

John  Smith,  who  though  not  extremely  known,  for 
U  ant  of  Friends  and  Protection,  without  which,  Rafhacl 
hinifelf  (had  he  lived  in  our  Age)  had  been  perhaps  neg- 
kded,  I»m  informed  by  Connoifteurs,  a  very  good 

Portrait- Pain  ter. 


particular  by  the  Ufe  it  makes  of  particular  Things! 
TU  endeavour  to  explain  the  Manner  it  is  determined  and ' 
formed . 

I  am  of  Opinion,  that  we  can  reafon  of  the  Tafte  of 
the  Mind,  as  of  the  Tafte  of  the  Body.  There  are  four 
Things  to  be  confider’d  in  the  Tafte  of  the  Body,  viz . 
1.  The  Organ.  2.  The  Things  eaten  or  tafted.  3. 
The  Senfation  they  caufe.  4.  The  Habit  which  that 
reiterated  Senfation  produces  in  the  Organ. 

There  are  likewife  four  Things  to  be  confider’d  in  the 
Tafte  of  the  Mind,  viz.  1.  The  Mind  that  taftes.  2. 
The  Things  tafted.  3.  The  Application  of  thofe  Things 
to  the  Mind ;  or  the  Judgment  which  the  Mind  forms 
of  them.  4.  The  Habit  formed  of  feveral  reiterated 
Judgments,  whereof  an  Idea  is  formed,  which  fixes  it- 
felf  to  the  Mind. 

Of  thofe  four  Things  we  may  infer, 

1.  That  the  Mind  can  be  called  Tafte,  inafmuch  as  it 
is  confider’d  as  the  Organ. 

2.  That  Things  can  be  called  of  a 


good 


or 


bad 


Tafte,  in  Proportion  as  they  approach,  or  deviate  from  the 
Beauties  which  the  Art,  the  good  Senfe,  and  the  Ap¬ 
probation  which  feveral  Centuries  have  eftablilhed. 

3.  That  the  Judgment  which  the  Mind  forms  at  firft 
of  its  Objeft,  is  a  firft  natural  Tafte,  which  afterwards 
can  be  perfe&ed  or  corrupted  according  to  the  Condition 
of  the  Mind,  and  the  Quality  of  the  Object  which  offers. 

And  laflly,  that  that  Judgment  reiterated  produces 
an  Habit,  and  that  Habit  a  fixed  and  determined  Idea, 
which  gives  us  a  natural  Penchant  for  the  Things  which 
have  gained  our  Approbation,  and  are  of  our  Choice. 

Thus  is  formed,  by  Degrees,  in  the  Mind  of  each 
particular  Perfon,  what  we  moft  commonly  call  Tafte 
in  Painting .  Befides,  though  all  the  Taftes  are  not 
good,  every  one  thinks  his  the  beft.  Therefore  Tafte 
may  be  defined  ;  the  habitual  Idea  of  a  Thing  conceived 
as  beft  in  its  Kind. 

There  are  three  Sorts  of  Taftes  in  Painting,  viz,  the 
natural ,  the  artificial ,  and  the  Tafte  of  Nation. 

The  natural  T afte  is  the  Idea  formed  in  our  Imagina¬ 
tion  at  the  Sight  of  fi mple  Nature.  It  appears,  that  the 
German  and  Flemifh  Painters  are  feldom  come  out  of  that 
Idea  ;  and  the  common  Opinion  is,  that  Corregio  had  no 
other.  What  makes  all  the  Difference  between  this  and 
thofe,  is,  that  the  Ideas  are  like  Liquors,  which  a  (fume 
the  Form  of  the  Veffels  that  contain  them.  And  there¬ 
fore  the  natural  Tafte  can  be  low  or  high,  according 
to  the  Talents  of  the  Perfons,  and  the  Choice  they  are 
capable  to  make  of  the  Objects  of  Nature. 

The  artificial  Tafie  is  an  Idea  formed  at  the  Sight  of 
the  Works  of  others,  and  by  the  Confidence  we  have 
in  the  Precepts  of  our  Matters,  in  fhore  by  Education. 

And  the  national  Tafte  is  an  Idea  which  the  Works 
done  or  feen  in  a  Country  form  in  the  Mind  of  the  Inha¬ 
bitants.  The  national  Tafte  c an  be  reduced  to  fix,  viz. 
the  Roman ,  Venetian ,  Lombard ,  German ,  Flemifh, ,  and 
French  Tafte. 

The  Roman  Taste  is  an  Idea  of  the  Works  found 
in  Rome ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  Works  which  are 
moft  efteemed  in  Rome ,  are  thofe  called  Antiques,  and 
the  modern  Works  clone  in  Imitation  of  them,  either  in 
Sculpture  or  Painting.  All  thofe  Things  confift  chiefly 
in  an  incxhauftible  Source  of  the  Beauties  of  the  Defign, 
in  a  good  Choice  of  Attitudes,  in  the  Beauty  of  the  Ex- 
preflions,  in  a  good  Order  of  the  Plaits,  and  in  a  fublime 
Stile,  where  the  Antients  have  carried  Nature,  and  af¬ 
ter  them  the  Modern,  for  above  two  hundred  Years 
paft.  Therefore  it  is  not  furprifmg,  if  the  Roman  Tafte 
being  extremely  occupied  ol  all  thofe  Parts,  the  Colour¬ 
ing  which  comes  laft,  finds  no  Place  in  it.  Man’s  Mind 
is  too  narrowly  confined,  and  Liie  is  too  fhore  to  fa¬ 
thom  all  the  Parts  of  Painting ,  and  poflefs  them  perfectly 
all  at  once.  Not  that  I  pretend  to  infmuate  thereby,  that 
t he  Romans  defpife  Colouring,  for  they  cannot  defpife  a 


^°[e'  ^  1*11  conclude  this  Trcatife  by  a  few  Obfeiva-  /p]ijng  of  which  they  had  never  a  very  jull  Idea.  But  only 

t>ons  on  Tafte ;  and  on  its  Variety,  with  Regard  to  the  hat  bd  prcjU(]icecl  in  Favour  of  other  Parts,  wherein 

wHercnt  Nations.  *  ....  . 

I  Have  fpokc  of  the  Grand  Tafte  in  its  proper  Place, 

^  ftewn  that  it  mutt  be  found  in  an  accompli  filed 
as  in  its  End;  and  in  a  perfect  Painter  as  in  its 
•joutce.  But  there  is  a  general  Tafte  in  Men,  which  is 
hjfcLptible  of  Purity  and  Corruption,  and  which  becomes 


they  endeavour  to  render  themfelves  perfedt,  and  having 
no  Time  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  Knowledge  oi  Co¬ 
louring,  they  do  not  prize  it  according  to  its  Value. 

The  Venetian  Taste  is  opnofitc  to  the  l\o, 


oman, 


oppofltc 

in  that  this  has  a  little  too  much  nrgledlcd  what  depends 
of  the  Colouring,  and  that  what  depends  ol  the  Delign. 
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As  there  are  but  very  few  Antiques  at  Venice*  and  but 
very  few  Works  of  the  Roman  Tafte,  the  Venetians  have 
applied  themfelves  entirely  to  exprefs  the  beautiful  Na¬ 
tural  of  their  Country.  *  They  have  charatterifed  the  Ob¬ 
jects  by  Com  parifon,  not  only  in  improving  the  true 
Colour  of  a  Thing,  by  the  true  Colour  of  another:  But 
in  chufing  that  Oppofition,  an  harmonious  Vigour  of 
Colours,  and  all  that  can  render  their  Works  more  va¬ 
luable,  more  true  and  more  furprifing. 

The  Lombard  Taste  con  lifts  in  a  fmooth,  well 
fed,  and  foft  Dcfign,  mixed  with  a  little  Antique,  and  a 
Natural  well  choien,  with  melted  Colours,  very  much 
approaching  the  Natural,  and  applied  with  a  light  Pencil. 
The  Co) regio  is  the  bed  Example  of  that  Tafte,  and  the 
Caracci ,  who  have  endeavour’d  to  imitate  him,  have  been 
more  corred  than  he  was  in  the  Defign,  but  inferior  to 
him  in  the  Tafte  of  that  fame  Defign,  in  the  Grace,  in 
die  Delicacy,  and  in  the  Union  of  the  Colours.  Annibal , 
while  he  flay’d  at  Rome ,  took  fo  much  of  the  Roman 
Tafte,  that  I  take  none  of  his  Works  for  Lombard 1,  but 
thofe  which  have  preceded  that  of  the  Gallery  of  Far- 
nefe ;  neither  do  I  rank  among  the  Lombard  Painters, 
thofe,  who  though  born  in  Lombardy ,  have  followed  ei¬ 
ther  the  Roman  or  the  Venetian  School :  Becaufe  I  have 
more  Regard  in  that  to  the  Manner  which  has  been  prac- 
tifed,  than  to  the  Place  where  the  Painter  is  born.  I  he 
Painters,  and  the  Curious,  who  have  placed,  for  Exam¬ 
ple,  ihe  old  Pa/we ,  Moretto,  Lorenzo,  Lotto ,  Moro ,  and^ 
feveral  other  good  Lombard  Painters,  in  the  School  of 
Lombardy ,  have  thrown  us  infenfibly  into  Confufion,  and 
have  made  feveral  believe  chat  the  School  of  Lombardy , 
and  that  of  Venice ,  was  the  fame  Thing,  becaufe  the 
Lombards  above-mentioned,  have  entirely  followed  the 
Manner  of  the  Georgian ,  and  of  the  Fit i an. 

The  German  Taste,  is  that  commonly  called  the 
Gothick  Tafte.  It  is  an  Idea  of  Nature,  as  it  is  common¬ 
ly  feen  with  its  Imperfections,  and  not  as  it  appears  to 
be  in  its  Purity.  The  Germans  have  imitated  it  without 


Choice,  and  have  only  dreffed  their  Figures  in  l.wn 
peries,  the  Plaits  whereof  are  dry  and  broken 
have  minded  more  to  finifh  their  Objefts,  than 
pofe  them  well ;  the  ExpreiTions  of  their  Figure*  J°  dl1' 

monly  infipid,  their  Defign  dry,  their  Colour  tolenl  i’' 
and  their  Work  laborious.  Though  there  are  f  ^ 

mong  the  German  Painters,  who  deferve  to  bc^iv^ 
guifhed  from  the  reft,  as  having  had  certain  Pn,.*'1 iR* 
parable  to  the  beft  Painters  of  Italy.  1  Coa!' 

The  Flemish  Taste,  differs  no  otherwife  fro 
German ,  but  by  a  greater  Union  of  Colours  well  chof 
by  an  excellent  C]  air- ob  feu  re,  and  by  a  very  foft  pe  ^ 
I  except  from  the  common  Flemings ,  three  or  f0ur  pCi'* 
ters  of  that  Nation,  Difciples  of  Raphael ,  who  broulT 
over  from  Italy,  the  Manner  of  their  Mailer,  in  th  n 
fign  ancl  Colouring.  I  except  befides  Rubens  andV^' 
dyke ,  who  have  confider’d  Nature  with  penetrating  p  t 
and  carried  its  EffecSls  to  an  uncommon  Elevation**  Jv 

they  have  retained  fomething  of  the  Natural  of  rl  !° 
Country  in  the  Tafte  of  the  Defign.  Ur 


The  French  Taste,  has  always  been  fo  divided 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  juft  Idea  thereof.  for  ’ 

appears,  that  the  Painters  of  that  Nation  have  been  in 
their  Works,  pretty  diftant  from  one  another.  Some  of 
them  have  flay’d  at  Rome,  and  have  been  contented 
with  the  Tafte  they  have  taken  there.  Others  have 
flay’d  longer  at  Venice ,  and  are  returned  from  thence 
with  a  particular  Inclination  for  the  Works  of  that 
Country  ;  and  others  have  put  all  in  Ufe  to  imitate  Na¬ 
ture,  fuch  as  they  thought  they  faw  it.  Anion"  the  bdt 
French  Painters  of  the  laft,  and  of  this  Century,  fome 
have  followed  t(ic  Tafte  of  the  Antique  ;  others’  that  of 
Annibal  Caracci  for  the  Defign,  and  the  one  and  the 
other  have  had  but  an  indifferent  Colouring*,  but  they 
had,  otherwife,  fo  many  beautiful  Parts,  and  have  treated 
their  Subjects  with  fo  much  Elevation  ;  that  their  Works 
will  always  ferve  as  Ornaments  to  France ,  and  will  be 
admired  by  Poflerity. 


1 


■ 
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PAPER-M  A  KING,  is  the  Art  of  preparing  arti¬ 
ficially  of  fome  vegetable  Subftance,  as  a  thin  flexi¬ 
ble  Leaf,  ufuaJIy  white,  to  write  upon  with  Ink. 

Note,  That  various  are  the  Materials  on  which  Mankind 
in  different  Ages  and  Countries,  have  contrived  to 
write  their  Sentiments ;  as  on  Stones,  Bricks,  the 
Leaves  of  Flowers,  and  Trees,  and  their  Rind  or 
Bark,  alfo  Tables  of  Wood,  Wax,  and  Ivory;  to 
which  may  be  added,  Plates  of  Lead,  Li  non  Rolls, 
&V.  at  laft  the  Egyptian  Papyrus  was  invented  ;  then 
Parchment,  Cotton-Paper,  and  Iaftly,  the  common 
or  Linen-Paper,  the  Manufacture  whereof  I  defign  to 
mention  firfl,  as  the  moft  ufcful  at  prefen  t;  referving 
to  fpeak  of  the  others,  at  the  latter  End  of  thisTrca- 
tife.  The  Method  of  making  Linen- Paper  is  as 
follows : 

The  Proccfs  begins  with  preparing  the  Rags.  Thcfc* 
when  brought  to  the  Paper-Mills,  are  firfl  to  be  fortal 
into  what  they  call  the  Grobtng  fine,  G robing  fecond,  and 
G robing  tres  ;  for  among  the  reft  will  be  fome  Linfcy- 
Wolfey,  which  the  Dirt  makes  indilcovcrablc  rill  they 
are  once  wa filed. 

The  Way  ofWafhing,  is  by  putting  them  in  a  Pun¬ 
cheon  with  many  Holes  in  the  Bottom,  and  Grates  on 
the  Sides  made  of  ftrong  Wires.  Here  are  the  Rugs  to 
be  ofteiv (lined,  that  the  Dirt  may  run  from  them. 

When  liilliciently  walked,  they  are  laid  in  fquarc 
Heaps,  and  cover’d  dole  with  Pieces  of  clean  Sacking, 
till  they  truly  I  weal  and  rot,  which  is  called  fermenting , 
and  is  dually  performed  in  four  or  five  Days;  if  they 
be  not  taken  in  due  Time,  they  are  apt  to  mildew, 
difcoloiir,  and  take  lure.  When  duly  fermented,  they 
twill  them  in  J  land  fills,  then  cut  them  with  a  (harp 
Hook  let  fall  in  a  Frame,  with  the  Point  upwards,  and 
Edge  from  the  Workman  ;  Hill  drawing  them  upwards, 
and  cutting  them  Piece  by  Piece  about  half  an  Inch  long, 


or  as  the  Fingers  will  allow. 

With  the  Rags  thus  prepared,  they  prime  or  feed  the 
Mortars,  which  are  made  oval,  about  half  a  Yard  deep, 
of  Heart  of  Oak  right  feafoned.  Ac  the  Bottom  of 
each  is  an  Iron  Plate  an  Inch  thick,  eight  Inches  broad, 
and  thirty  long  ;  lhaped  inward  like  a  Mould  lor  a  Sal¬ 
mon,  with  Head  and  Tail  rounded.  In  the  Middle  is 
a  wa  filing  Block,  grooved  with  five  Holes  in  it,  and  a 
Piece  of  Hair-Sieve  fallencd  on  the  Infidc.  I  his  keeps 
the  Hammers  from  touching  it,  and  prevents  any 
Thing  going  out  except  filthy  Water. 

The  Mortars  are  fupplied  with  Water,  Night  and 
Day,  by  little  Troughs,  from  a  Ciflcrn  led  by 'die  Bid¬ 
ets  fixed  to  the  feveral  Floats  ol  a  Wheel,  lb  long  as 


the  Wheel  goes. 

In  thefe  Mortars,  the  Rags  being  beaten  fit  for  a  Re¬ 
move  to  the  Preftes  juft  by,  they  take  them  out  with  nr- 
tle  Iron  hooped  Pails,  out  of  any  ol  the  Mortars,  \dwlc 
Hammer  they  can  flop,  while  the  others  work.  I  ,1S 

makes  what  they  call  the  ftrft  Stuff. 

From  the  Mortars,  this  firfl:  Stuff  is  lodged  m  h)Vtl 

of  live  Feet  high,  made  like  the  Corn-Chandlei  *• 

with  the  Bottom  Board  n-fianr,  and  a  little  Separation 

the  Front  for  the  Water  to  drain  away.  1  h° 

Bags  being  in,  they  take  away  as  many  of  therr^, 
Boards  as  are  needful,  and  prels  the  Mals  down  1*-|* 
with  their  Hands :  The  next  Day  they  put  on  am)  t 
Board  and  more  Pulp,  till  the  Box  is  full  Am  H!L  } 
remains  mellowing  a  Week,  more  oriels,  account 

:he  Weather. 

Note,  That  in  the  whole  Proccfs  there  mud  be  n° 
Work,  where  it  may  be  liable  to  grow  111  E 
would  Iron-mould  the  Stuff;  anti  fpoil  the  I 

After  this,  the  Sniff  is  again  put  into  c\vM  ^l! 
j  eaten  afrefh,  and  removed  into  Boxes  as 
which  State  it  is  called  the  Jl'coml  Staff.  'rfo 


* 

* 


a 

* 
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The  like  underftand  of  the  third  Time,  which  fits  it 
the  Pit-Mortar,  when  it  is  again  heated,  flill  fome 
f‘rbeinCT  mixed  with  fair  Water,  and  brewed  to  and 
fro 1  appea*s  kke  Flour  and  Water  without  any  Lumps 
+ 

^Thus  PrePared  *lC  1S  ^or  tke  Pit-Mortar,  which  has 
A  Hammers  without  Nails.  Into  this,  by  a  Trough; 
s  Water  continually,  while  they  work  at  the  Fat ; 
here  the  Beating  and  Water  diffolves  it  perfedlly  ; 
Ter  which  it  is  carried  into  the  Fat,  and  more  is  brought 
f  m  the  Boxes.  And  thus  they  do  fuccefiively. 

The  Fat  is  primed  according  to  Art,  when  the  Liquor 
has  fuch  a  Proportion  of  the  Pulp;  as  that  the  Mould 
dinped  in  it  will  take  up  as  much  as  will  make  the  Sheet 
J paper  of  the  Thicknefs  defired. 

jYf/f,  That  a  Mould  is  a  fquare  Sieve  about  an  Inch 
deep,  bottomed  with  Brafs  Wire-Cloth,  fupported 
with  Sticks  to  prevent  the  Wire  from  bagging  down; 
and  keep  it  perfectly  horizontal :  For  that  if  it  any 
ways  bags,  one  Part  of  the  Sheet  of  Paper  will  be 
thicker  than  the  other. 

This  Mould  the  Maker  dips,  with  a  Deckle  on;  into 
the  Fat,  and  takes  it  out  again  /baking,  that  the  Water 
may  run  clear  from  the  Pulp  in  the  Sieve,  and  thus  de^ 
livers  it  to  the  Coucher,  who  couches  it  upon  a  Felt 
laid  on  a  Plank,  and  Jays  another  Felt  on  it ;  and  fo 
fuccefiively,  a  Sheet  and  a  Felt,  a  Sheet  and  a  Felt,  till  a 
Poll,  i.  I-  one  preffing,  containing  fix  Quire,  be  made. 
0 (PoA  Paper  they  may  make  twenty  Polls  or  more 
^rr  Day.  The  Coucher  having  done  his  Office,  returns 
the  Mould  to  the  Maker,  and  the  Maker  to  the  Coucher 
fucccflively. 

A  Poll  being  made,  either  the  Maker,  or  Coucher 
whiftles ;  upon  which  four  or  five  Men  advance,  one 
whereof  draws  the  Poll:  under  the  Prefs  with  two  little 
Hooks ;  and  the  reft  prefs  it  withn ‘great  Force  till  no 
Water  is  left,  which  is  quickly  done  with  two  or  three 
Pulls. 

This  being  done,  the  Poll  is  pulled  from  the  Prefs, 
and  fet  on  the  right  Side  by  the  laying  Stool ;  then  the 
Layer  cakes  off  the  firft  Felt,  returns  it  to  the  Coucher, 
and  lays  the  firft  Sheet  on  the  laying  Stool,  over  which 
he  lays  the  fecond,  then  the  third,  very  regularly ;  and 
thus  liicceffively  till  the  whole  Poft  be  laid  out. — Which 
done,  it  is  fet  by  till  towards  the  End  of  the  Day,  and 
then  the  whole  Day’s  Work  is  prelfed  again,  and  fee 
txacily  on  one  another,  fo  that  it  looks  like  one  folid 

Pafleboard. 

This,  after  two  or  three  Pulls,  as  before,  is  taken  out 
again  by  the  dry  Workman,  and  carried  up  into  the 
loft,  and  hangs  fix  or  feven  Sheets  together  upon  Lines 
Mcncd  to  a  Thing  called  a  'Tribble ,  each  Tribble  con- 
taming  thirty  Lines,  ten  or  twelve  Foot  long. 

When  dried,  it  is  taken  down,  laid  on  a  three-footed 
htool,  and  there  rubbed  fmooth  with  the  Hands  ;  and 
afterwards  placed  in  Heaps,  feven  or  eight  Foot  high, 
in  a  very  dry  Place  ;  where  it  ftands  till  lizing,  which  is 

the  next  Operation. 

Chufing  a  line,  dry,  temperate  Day,  they  put  into  a 
topper  two  Barrels  of  Water  ;  and  into  this,  when  juft 
warm  fixty  Pounds  weight  of  clean  Parchment,  or  Vd- 

UII1  ^lavtngs,  which  they  boil  till  it  be  reduced  to  a 
per  ett  Size ;  then  (train  it  through  a  fine  Cloth,  on 

p uc!l  »  ftrewed  a  due  Proportion  of  white  Vitriol  and 
N,  k,m  f?ncIy  powder’d,  into  a  Tub  a  Foot  deep, 
oar  to  this  T  ub  are  brought  lour  or  live  Reams  of 

tin  Cr\  and  a  Gage,  or  lo  much  as  can  be  taken 
P  wnh  the  Hands  at  a  Time,  is  dipped  into  the  Size, 

c  9  as  '10t  as  the  Hand  can  well  bear  it;  and  by  a 
timain’  Gc;ule,  quick  Management,  it  is  fo  ordered, 
r '  |CV.cly  ^R‘ct  Mill  be  fixed  :  After  which  it  is  put 
drvimr  1 11rC0  tkc  Prcflcd,  moved  thence  into  the 

anci  hung  ufually.  Sheet  by  Sheet,  till  dry. 
comn  ,  arc.ls,  t^ccn  c*lilt  Lhc  dirctft  Rays  of  the  Sun, 

?  ic  t,d  ic  dlT’  wh,cl1  W0l,lcl  otherwife 

$  8cr  t}*  Evaporation  of  the  Size. 

ivit!uh?TT  TUghly.dry  ic  is  takcn  d°wn,  Smoothed 
Hands  nil  \vL\S  U!i  ddoro>  heaped,  prefted  hard,  and  fo  it 
ried  in  in  ' $u*  Next  Morning  it  is  taken  out,  and  car- 
lor  in  fid,,  n  ^oru"h°u|c,  where  it  is  forced  ;  what  is  lit 

>vpii'es  are  laid  by  them  (elves,  and  the  outfide 
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by  themfelves  ;  and  then  it  is  prelfed  again,  and  fb  com¬ 
monly  ftands  all  Night. 

In  the  Morning  it  is  carried  into  the  Store-houfe  again, 
where  it  is  told  into  Quires  of  24  or  25  Sheets  each* 
folded,  laid  by  in  Heaps  *,  and  when  there  is  a  Prefs  full* 
it  is  preffed  again,  double  for  a  while,  and  then  made 

into  Reams  of  twenty  Quires  each ;  arid  Bales,  of  ten 
Ream  to  a  Bale. 

a 

The  broken  Sheets  are  commonly  put  together,  and 
two  of  the  worft  Quires  placed  on  the  Outfide  of  the 
Ream,  called  the  outfide  Quires  •,  thus  being  tied  up  in 
Wrappers,  made  of  the  Settling  of  the  Fat,  it’s  fit  for  Sale. 

Note,  That  with  fome  of  the  aforefaid  Pblp,  is  alfo  made 
Pafle-board ,  after  the  fame  Manner  of  Paper. — There 

is,  alfo,  a  coarfe  Kind  of  Pajle  boards  made  of  old 
Paper  and  old  Pajle- boards  beaten  in  a  Mortar  with 
Water,  and  reduced  into  a  Kihd  of  Pulp  ;  to  which 
is  added  a  little  Pafte,  to  give  the  Mafs  a  Confidence', 
after  which  it  is  formed  in  a  Mould ;  and  to  finifii 

it,  laid  in  a  Prefs,  to  fqueeze  out  all  the  Water,  and 
reduce  it  to  its  proper  Thicknefs.— Each  Kind  is  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  Numero’s,  which  expreffes  its  Fineneis 
and  Value:  The  fineft  is  covered  on  both  Sides  with 
d  very  white  fmooth  Paper,  others  only  on  one  Side  ; 
and  others  on  both  Sides  with  common  Paper: 

Paper  is  fold  by  the.  Ream  everywhere,  we  think, 
except  in  the  Paper- Works  .of  Auvergne ,  where  it  is  fold 
by  Weight,  at  the  Rate  of  fourteen  Ounces  to  the  Pound ; 
each  Ream,  according  to  its  Kind,  being  to  weigh  a 
certain  Number  of  Pounds,  preferibed  by  Authority. 

Papers  are  of  various  Kinds.— With  regard  to  Colours 
they  may  be  divided  into  white,  brown ,  blue ,  &c. —  with 
regard  to  Quality,  into  fine,  fecond,  baft ar d,  [up  er fine,  &c. 
with  regard  to  Ufe,  into  Writing,  Printing,  PreJJing , 
Cap,  Cartridge,  Copy ,  Chancery,  Pojt,  &c. — with  regard 
to  Dimenfions,  into  Demy,  Medium ,  Crown,  Fool's-cap, 
Pot,  Royal,  Super-royal ,  Imperial,  Elephant,  Atlas,  &c. 
—with  regard  to  Countries,  into  Germany,  Lombard , 
Roche!,  Genoa ,  Holland,  &c. 

French  Papers,  are  divided  into  large,  middle  and 
[mail — To  the  /mail  belong  thefe  called,  petit  Romain, 
petit  Raifin,  of  Baton  Royal,  petit  nom  de  Jefus,  and 
petit  a  la  main,  all  thus  nominated,  from  the  Works  iin- 
preffied  on  them  in  making.  Alfo  the  Cartier  for  the 
Backs  of  playing  Cards  :  Pot ,  for  the  Figure  Side  5 
Couronne ,  which  has  commonly  the  Arms  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Finances;  Telliere,  with  the  Arms  of  the 
late  Chancellor  Tellier ,  with  a  double  T  ;  and  Champyy 
or  a  Chafis  la  ferpente ,  lb  called  from  its  Mark,  the  Ser¬ 
pent  ;  which  being  extremely  fine  and  thin,  is  ufed  by 
Fap-makers. 

To  the  middling  Sort  belong  the  grand  raifin  Simple  ; 
Carre  Simple ,  Cavalier  and  Lombart,  the  three  laft  of 
which  are  for  Printing  ;  V Ecu,  or  comptc  Simple,  Carre 
double,  l' Ecu  double.  Grand  raifin  double ,  and  Couronne 
double ,  which  three  laft  arc  denominated  double,  on  ac¬ 
count  ol  their  Strength  and  Thicknefs.  Add  to  thcle 
the  Pantalon,  or  Paper  with  the  Dutch  Arms ;  and  grand 
Comet,  fo  denominated  from  the  Imprcffion  on  it. 

To  the  large  belong  the  grand  Jefus ,  petite  &  grande 
Fleur  de  Lis,  Chapelet,  Colombier,  grand  Aigle ,  Dauphin , 
Soleil,  and  l*  Etoilc,  which  arc  thus  called  from  the  Fi¬ 
gures  they  bear,  being  all  proper  for  Printing,  either  at 
the  Letter-Prefs  or  Rolling- Prefs ;  alfo  for  Merchants 
Books,  and  for  drawing  on.  The  grand  Monde  is  the 
largeft  of  all. 

The  Manufacture  of  Paper ,  has  got  Footing  in  mod 
Countries,  though  France,  Holland,  and  Genoa,  are  the 
Places  where  it  fuccocds  belt.  In  general  it  depends 
much  on  the  Quality  of  the  Linen  worn  in  the  Country 
where  it  is  made:  Where  that  is  line,  or  coarfe,  and 
brown,  tftc.  the  Rags,  and  consequently  the  Paper  made 
thereof  mull  be  lb  too  ;  hence  the  Whitends  of  the 
Dutch,  French  anil  Flemijh  Paper,  beyond  the  Italian, 
and  much  more  the  German  Papers.  The  Eng! if h  Ma¬ 
nufacture  hitherto  has  been  of  no  great  Reputution  ;  but 
ic  is  every  Day  improving,  infomuch  that  there  is  now 
very  little  of  the  ordinary  Sort  imported,  which  were 
formerly  all  brought  from  abroad.  Yet  Paper-Mills  are 
of  lome  Standing  in  England.  One  was  c reded  at  Dart- 
ford  as  early  as  the  Year  i/jSS,  which  is  thought  the 
9  R  firft 
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firft,  and  which  is  celebrated  by  a  noted  Poet  of  that 
Age,  Hho.  Churchyard ,  in  a  Work  in  Verfe,  intitled, 
A  Defcription ,  and  Difcourfe  of  Paper ,  and  the  Benefits  it 
'  brings  *,  the  fitting  forth  of  a  Paper-Mill  built  near 
Dartford,  by  a  High-German,  called  Mr.  Spilman, 
Jeweller  to  the  Queen,  Lond.  1588,  4 to. 

But  the  Deficiency  of  the  Englijh  Paper  Manufacture, 
does  not  feem  fo  much  owing  to  the  Quality  of  the 
Rags  of  the  Country,  (fince  the  Engli/h  wearing  as  fine 
Linen  as  any  other  Nation  in  Europe ,  the  Rags  confe- 
quently  muft  be  as  fine)  as  the  Want  of  Skill  and  Atten¬ 
tion  in  the  Makers.  The  Deficiency  in  the  Whitencfs 
muft  proceed  either  from  the  Rags  being  not  tho¬ 
roughly  wafhed  before  they  are  put  in  the  firft  Mortars, 
or  from  a  too  long,  or  too  exceffive  Fermentation  of 
the  Pulp.  Its  Spunginefs  muft  be  attributed  to  the 
Coarfenefs  of  the  Pulp,  which. is  made  into  Paper,  be¬ 
fore  it  has  acquired  in  the  Pit-Mortars  a  due  Degree  of 
Finenefs.  Though,  if  this  was  redlified,  which  might 
be  eafily  done,  it  would  deferve  the  Encouragement 
given  to  it  by  the  Legiflature,  in  the  high  Duty  laid  on 
foreign  Paper  imported  ;  how  confiderable  -this  is,  will 
appear  from  the  following  State. 

s .  d. 

Genoa  Royal  fine  Paper ,  pays  per  Ream  7  7^ 


Genoa  Royal  fecond  - -  6  io4 

'  Genoa  Demy  fine  - -  3  10I 

Genoa  Demy  fecond  -  3  1  [ 

Genoa  Crown  fine  —  -  3  i4- 

Genoa  Crown  fecond  -  —  2  44- 

Genoa  Fool’s-cap  fine  -  3  i4 

Genoa  Fool’s  cap  fecond  -  2  4I 

Fine  Holland  Royal  - -  7  y\ 

Fine  Holland  fecond  - -  5  o 

Ordinary  Royal  -  -  2  6 

Dutch  printing  Demy  -  3  44 

Dutch  Crown  fine  -  -  2  4' 

Dutch  Crown  fecond  -  2  o 

Dutch  printing  Fool’s-cap  —  —  20 

Atlas  fine  -  -  28  10 


When  and  by  whom  Linen  Paper  was  invented  is  a 
Secret,  which  Polidore  Virgil  owns  he  could  never  trace. 
Scaliger  will  have  it  to  have  been  found  out  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans:  Malfei  affirms  it  certain,  that  the  Invention  is 
owing  to  the  Italians  others  aferibe  it  to  fome  Re¬ 
fugee  Greeks  at  Bafil,  who  took  the  Hint  from  the 
Manner  of  making  Cotton  Paper  in  their  own  Country. 
Conringius  takes  the  Arabs  to  have  firft  brought  it 
among  us  ^  perhaps  the  Chine fe  have  the  beft  Title  to 
the  Invention,  who  for  many  Ages  have  made  Paper 
much  after  the  fame  Manner,  and  even  in  fome  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  fame  Materials,  viz.  Hemp. 

Linen  Paper ,  appears  to  have  been  firft  introduced 
among  us  towards  the  Beginning  of  the  14th  Century. 
The  learned  Conringius  denies  that  there  are  any  Manu- 
Jcripts  of  this  Paper  above  400  Years  old  ;  with  whom 
agrees  the  Count  Maffei ,  who  find  no  Mark  of  its  Ulc 
before  the  Year  1300. 

Some  indeed  go  much  further  back,  and  take  the 
Libri  Lintel  mentioned  by  Livy  and  other  Roman  Writers, 
to  have  been  written  on  Linen  Paper :  But  Guilandimis , 
and  after  him  Allatius  and  others,  have  fu/ficiently  re¬ 
futed  this  Notion  ;  and  fhewn  that  the  Libri  Lintei  were 
written  on  adtual  Pieces  of  Linen  Cloth,  or  Canvas, 
prepared  for  this  Purpofc,  fuch  as  Painters  ftill  ufc  5  and 
not  on  Paper  made  of  Linen  Rags. 

Others  run  into  the  contrary  Extreme,  and  make  Pa¬ 
per  the  Invention  but  of  Ycderday.  The  Jefuit  In¬ 
chafer ,  dates  its  Origin  about  250  Years  ago  •,  with 
whom  agrees  Militts  in  his  Hortns  Philofophicus ,  who 
maintains  that  the  Art  of  making  Paper  was  not  invent¬ 
ed  till  about  the  Year  1470.  Ol  the  fame  Opinion  feems 
Rap,  who  tells  us  the  Art  of  making  this  Paper  was  not 
known  in  Gucrnfey  till  the  Year  1470,  and  when  two 
Per  Tons,  named  Anthony  and  Michael ,  firft  brought  it 
to  Baffle,  out  ol  Gallic i a  in  Spain.  In  cfiedl,  if  the  In¬ 
vention  be  owing  to  the  Refugee  Greeks  at  Baffil ,  who 
(led  thither  after  the  taking  ol  Confiantinoplc ,  it  nuift  at 
leaft  be  poftcrior  to  the  Year  1452,  when  that  City  was 
•vtuken.  Some  add  a  farther  Argument  for  the  Novelty 
of  Paper,  drawn  from  the  Novelty  of  Hempen  Cloth, 


which  Rablais ,  who  died  in  mem-inn, 

found  out  about  100  Years  before  him  •  anH  ^ 
fo  fcarce  in  the  Time  of  Charles  VII,*  0f  \  lc“ 
died  in  1461,  that  the  Queen  his  Wife  was* the 
Woman  in  France  that  had  a  Couple  of  Shifts* of  °a^ 

But  thefe  Suggeftions  are  refuted  by  Mah mil S 
the  Teftimonics  of  Writers  prior  to  the  Tin’  1 
fpoken  of,  and  from  many  Manufcriprs  above  4^%, 
old,  which  are  written  on  Linen  Paper  The  \r 
R abb hius  produces  divers  Inftances  of  Paper  Man  re¬ 
written  before  the  Year  1340.  An  ingenious^?? 
Writer  allures  us,  he  had  a  Piece  of  Paper  whirh 
well  with  a  Charter  dated  in  1358,  in  the  2 2d  v^. 

Edward  III.  He  adds,  that  in  the  Archives  of 

brary  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterh' 
is  an  Inventory  ot  the  Goods  of  Henry,  prjor  0f 

Church,  who  died  in  1340,  written  on  Pater-  an,Ti 
in  the  Cotton  Library  there  are  feveral  Writings  ^ 
Paper,  in  the  Times  of  moft  of  the  Kings  and  QUc  !•- 
of  England,  as  high  as  the  15th  of  Edward  111 
coincides  with  the  Year  1335.  Dr.  Prideaux  afiWcs  ni' 
he  has  feen  a  Regiftration  ol  fome  Ads  of  John  CranA 
Prior  of  Ely,  made  on  Paper  ;  which  bears  Date  ^ 
14th  Year  of  King  Edward  11.  that  is,  Ann.  Dan.  iA* 

Add,  that  the  Invention  of  Paper  may  appear  more 
modern  than  it  is,  by  reafon  Records  were  not  ufed  t0 
be  wrote  on  it,  but  it  was  a  confiderable  Time  con- 
fined  to  Letters,  and  other  fugacious  Compofitions  • 
which  is  fo  true,  that  to  this  Day,  few  Inftrumcnrs  of 
any  Confequence  are  written  on  it,  though  it  has  been 
fo  long  in  ufe.  It  is  even  added,  that  Peter ,  the  ve¬ 
nerable  Abbot  of  Cluny,  who  died  in  115^  has  a  Paf- 
fage  in  his  Book  againft  the  Jews,  which  plainly  indi¬ 
cates  Paper  Books  to  have  been  then  known  •,  on  the 
Authority  whereof  jfclafms,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Panegy- 
rick  of  Berengari uSsAuguftus,  fcruplcs  not  to  make  Pap 
upwards  of  500  Years  old. 

Father  Hardouin  even  allures  us,  he  had  feen  Records 
or  Diploma’s  on  it  prior  to  the  13th  Century.  But 
this  will  hardly  be  credited.  Count  Maffei  allures  us, 
that  in  all  his  Refearches  he  could  never  meet  with  one 
more  antient  than  the  Year  1367.  It  is  highly  probable 
the  learned  Jefuit  miftook  a  Cotton  Manufcripc  for  a 
Linen  one  :  A  Miftake  eafily  made,  as  the  chief  Dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  confifts  in  the  greater  ThinncJs 
of  the  Linen  Paper.  But  it  is  known  wc  have  Liner. 
Paper  of  very  different  Degrees  of  Thickneis  •,  and  the 
like  may  be  faid  of  thofe  of  Cotton. 

The  Invention,  according  to  Prideaux ,  feems  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  Halt  •,  for  that^moft  of  the  old 
Manufcripts  in  Arabick  and  other  oriental  Languages  are 
written  on  this  Sort  of  Paper  •,  fome  of  which  arc  cer¬ 
tainly  much  older  than  of  the  Dates  above-mentioned 
This  Author  thinks  it  moft  probable,  that  the  Samm 
of  Spain  firft  brought  it  out  of  the  Eaft  into  that  Coun¬ 
try  ;  from  whence  it  was  propagated  through  the  reft  ol 
Europe. 

As  for  Cotton  Paper,  Chart  a  Bonibycina,  is  a  Sort 
which  has  been  in  Ufe  upwards  of  600  Years,  as  is 
fhewn  by  Montfaucon  from  feveral  Authorities:  What 
is  more,  Cotton  Paper  appears  to  have  been  very  common 
at  that  Time,  and  confequcnily  muft  have  been  invented 
long  before.  In  the  King  ol'  France's  Library  arc  Ma¬ 
nufcripts  on  this  Paper ,  which  by  the  Charadcr  and 
other  Circum fiances  appear  to  be  of  the  10th  Ccntur) . 
Be  this  as  it  will,  from  the  12th  Century,  Cotton  Manu¬ 
fcripts  arc  more  frequent  than  Parchment  ones. 

A  Secret  was  found  of  hue  Years  in  Europe ,  of  making 
a  Kind  of  incombitflible  Paper  of  the  Lapis 
linttm  vivtttn ,  which  will  bear  burning  without  being  ‘IV 

Dr.  Bruchnann ,  Profcffor  at  Brunjwick ,  has  publifiud 
a  natural  Hi  (lory  of  the  Ajbeftos,  or  iucombufiibU 
and  what  is  more  remarkable,  has  printed  tmn  yopn 
of  his  Books  on  this  Paper,  which  are  depofiteu  m  111 
Library  of  fVolfembutel.  _  • 

The  Manner  of  making  this  extraordinary  yV* 
deferibed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  from  an  Allay  made  by  hnn  c  ’ 
11c  pounded  a  Quantity  of  Ajbefi os  in  aStoncMytar* 
it  became  of  a  downy  Subllance  ;  then  buy*  ,c  « 
fine  Scircc,  and  by  this  Means  purged  it  inclificient  y 
from  its  terrene  Parts  \  for  what  Earth  or  *  cou^^ 
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\a  n nt  pick  out  of  It  before,  or  at  the  Pounding,  be- 
c0Uia A  need  to  a  Powder,  came  through  the  Seirce,  the 
‘l  remaining.  This  done,  he  brought  it  to  the  Pa- 
L,n  vfii!  and  putting  it  in  Water  in  a  Veflel  juft  big  e- 
Pef"  h  to  make  a  Sheet  with  fuch  a  Quantity,  he  ftirred 
.n°Ugrrv  much,  and  defired  the  Workmen  to  proceed 
ll'^hC it  in  the  ufual  Method,  with  their  Writing-Paper 
4  Id  •  only  to  ftir  it  about  always  before  they  put 
H°U  Mould  in  j  confidering  it  as  a  far  more  ponderous 
Stance  than  what  they  ufed,  and  that  frequently,  if 
not  immediately  taken  up  after  it  was  agitated,  it  would 

I  Paper  made  of  it  proved  but  coarfe,  and  too  apt 
i  tear .  but  this  being  the  firft  Trial,  there  is  Reafon  to 
h  1'eveit  might  be  much  improved  ;  nor  did  the  Work- 
b£  n  doubt,  but  in  Cafe  it  was  pounded  in  one  of  their 
ytorurs  for  twenty  Hours  Space,  it  would  make  good 

!  Writing-Paper. 

Th zP&Per  principally  ufed  among  the  Antients,  was 
u  iwptian  Paper ,  made  of  a  Ruth,  called  Papyrus ,  or 
Su,  growing  chiefly  in  Egypt,  about  the  Banks  of  the 
Mr/ though  it  was  alfo  found  in  India  \  and  Gualandi - 
•  s  a’(fures  us,  he  faw  in  Chaldea ,  at  the  Confluence  of 
the  Tygrh  and  Euphrates ,  large  Fens,  wherein  with  his 
own  Hands  he  plucked  a  Papyrus,  differing  in  nothing 
from  that  of  the  Nile.  Strabo,  likewife,  fpeaks  of  a  Sort 
of  Papyrus  growing  in  Italy  ;  but  we  do  not  find  it  was 

ever  ufed  for  making  Paper. 

fomke  the  Egyptian  Paper.  —  They  began  with  lop¬ 
ping  off  die  two  Extremes  of  the  Papyrus ,  viz.  the 
Head  and  Root  as  of  no  Ufe  in  this  Manufacture :  The 
remaining  Stem  they  flit  length-wife  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  from  each  of  chefe  they  ftreighten’d  the  thin 
fcaly  Coats  or  Pellicles  whereof  it  was  compofed,  with 
the  Point  of  a  Penknife.  The  Innermoft  of  thofe  Pel- 
lidts  were  looked  on  as  the  beft;  and  thofe  neareft  the 
Rind  or  Bark,  the  worft.  They  were  kept  a-parc  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  conftitured  different  Sorts  of  Paper. 

As  the  Pellicles  were  taken  off,  they  extended  them  on 
I  a  Table:  Then  two  or  more  of  them  were  laid  over 
each  other,  tranfverfly,  fo  as  their  Fibres  made  right  An¬ 
gles,  In  this  State  th°y  were  glued  together  by  the 
muddy  Water  of  the  Nile  ;  and  in  other  Countries, 

!  where  the  Waters  of  the  Nile  were  not  to  be  had,  the 
Pellicles  were  faftened  together  with  a  Paftc,  made  of 
the  fineft  Wheit-Flour,  mixed  with  hot  Water,  and  a 
fprinkling  of  Vinegar. 

Thefe  Leing  next  prefled  to  get  out  the  Water,  then 
dried,  and  Iaftly  flatted,  and  fmooched,  by  beating  them 
with  a  Mallet,  conftituted  Paper  ;  which  they,  fome- 
time*,  polifhed  further,  by  rubbing  it  with  a  Hemifpherc 
of  Glafs,  or  the  like. 

There  were  Paper  Manufactures  in  mod  Cities  of  Egypt', 
but  the  greateft  and  moft  celebrated  was  that  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  where,  according  to  Farro's  Account,  Paper  was 
hrd  made.  It  is  certain,  at  lcaft,  it  was  from  hence, 
that  Greece  and  Italy  were  furnifhed,  on  Account  of  the 
convenient  Situation  of  that  Port :  And  it  is  more  than 
probable,  it  was  this  gave  the  Romans  occafion  to  conclude, 
the  Arc  had  been  invented  there.  It  was  not,  till  late, 
when  Egypt  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  Province,  that  they 
had  much  Intcrcourfe  or  even  Knowledge  of  the  Inland 
Cities  of  Egypt ,  where  Paper  was  alfo  made.  The 
Trade  and  Confumption  of  this  Commodity,  were  in 
Reality  incredible.  Vopifcus  relates,  that  the  Tyrant 
Firms,  who  rebelled  in  Egypt ,  publicity  declared,  he 
would  maintain  an  Army  only  with  Paper  and  Glue, 
Pepyro  Glutinc.  This  Cafaubon  underftands  as  fpoken 
°f  the  Produce  and  Revenue  of  Paper  ;  though  Salmafnts 
takes  it  to  be  meant  of  the  Papyrus  itfelf,  which  could 
Wy  nioft  of  the  NccefTarics  of  Tile. 


*  *  *  *  V/*  V  1  J  V'  KJi  -  w* 

,  We  find  divers  Species  of  Egyptian  Paper ,  mentioned 
in  ancient  Writers :  Some  denominated  from  the  Places 
where  they  were  manufactured,  as,  i.  The  Amphithea- 
!nca»  kffpofed  to  have  been  made  in  fome  Buildings 
dongjng  to  an  Amphitheatre  at  Alexandria .  Though 
wtandinus,  with  more  Probability,  reads  it  Athribitica , 
dtbribisy  a  City  in  the  Middle  of  the  Delta ,  which 
as  the  Place  0f  the  Manufacture.  What  countenances 
Lorrcftion,  is,  that  we  find  mention  of  this  Paper, 
orc  there  was  fo  much  as  an  Amphitheatre  at  Rome, 


much  lefs  at  Alexandria.  2.  Sait  tea,  made  in  the  City 
Sai.  3 .  'Ticniotica,  or  according  to  others,  Taitica^ whole 
Place  Authors  are  not  agreed  on. 

There  were  other  Sorts  denominated  from  the  Makers, 
as,  i.  The  Fanniana ,  from  the  Grafnmarican  Rhenu 
Fannius  PaLzmon ,  who  kept  a  Paper  Work :  It  was 
fmall,  but  finer  than  the  amphitheatrical  Paper  ;  being 
firft  wrought  at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  finiflled  at 
Rome.  2.  Claudia,  firft  made  by  Order  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Claudius  ;  this  was  reputed  the  beft  of  all,  in  that, 
befides  the 'two  Pellicles  in  common  with  the  reft,  it  had 
a  third. 

Others  were  denominated  upon  the  Ufes  they  were 
intended,  for,  as,  i.  Hicratica ,  the  firft,  or  old  eft  Sort, 
which  was  appropriated  to  religious  Ufes  ;  this  was  af¬ 
terwards  denominated  Augujla,  and  Liviania ,  in  Com¬ 
plement  to  the  Emperor  of  that  Name,  and  his  Wife  ; 
who,  according  to  fome,  improved  and  made  it  whiter 
than  before.  2.  Emporetica,  or  Emporica ,  a  fmall  and 
coarfe  Sort,  ferving  Shop  keepers  to  tie  up  Goods,  (Ac. 

The  Qualities  for  which  the  antient  Papers  were  pri¬ 
zed,  were  Thinnefs,  Clofenefs,  Whitenefs,  and  Smooth- 
nels :  Though  their  Breadth  alfo  confiderably  enhanced 
their  Value.  That  Sort  called  Charta  Claudia,  was  thir¬ 
teen  Inches  wide  ;  the  Hierelica ,  eleven  ;  the  Fanmana , 
ten  ;  Amphitheatrica ,  nine  ;  as  for  the  Saitica ,  it  exceed¬ 
ed  not  the  Mallet  it  was  beaten  with. 

The  Origin  of  the  Art  of  making  Paper  of  the  Papy¬ 
rus,  is  very  obfeure  *  no  doubt,  as  already  obferved,  it 
was  firft  difeover’d  in  Egypt.  Ifidore  fixes  it  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  City  Memphis,  in  which  he  feems  to  be  coun-r 
tenanced  by  Lucan,  where  he  fays, 

Nondum  flumineas  Memphis  contexere  Biblos 

Noverat  — - Pharfal.  1.  3.  v.  222, 

The  iEra  of  this  Invention  is  warmly  difputed  :  Varro 
the  moft  learned  of  the  Romans,  fixed  it  to  the  Time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  after  the  Building  of  the  City  of  A- 
Icxandria  by  that  Conqueror ;  but  feveral  Objections  of 
no  fmall  Weight  are  brought  againft  this  Decifion.  Pliny 
recites  a  Paftage  out  of  a  very  antient  Annalift,  one  Caf- 
fins  Hemina,  wherein  mention  is  made  of  Paper  Books 
found  in  Nama's  Tomb,  535  Years  after  his  Death, 
which  had  been  buried  with  him  :  Now  Numa  was  prior 
to  Alexander,  by  above  300  Years.  G uilandinus,  in  effeCt, 
maintains  with  great  Erudition,  that  the  Name  and  Ufe 
of  the  Papyrus  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  long  before 
Alexander  conquer’d  Egypt ;  and  that  the  Word 
and  (3»Sajov,  occur  in  their  received  Signification,  in  Au¬ 
thors  prior  to,  or  at  lcaft  older  than  Alexander,  particu- 
cularly  Aimer  eon,  Alenas,  Plato  the  Comedian,  Arifto - 
mcnes,  Cratinus,  Antiphancs,  Plato  the  Philofophcr, 
AEfchylus,  and  Ariftotlc.  And  whereas  fome  fpeak  of  I 
know  not  what,  Pfcudo-Biblus ,  known  before  the  Difco- 
very  of  the  true  Sort,  he  argues  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  Biblus,  mentioned  by  thofe  Aurhors,  prior  to  the 
Conqiieft  of  Alexander,  appears  from  Herodotus ,  Theo- 
phraftus,  and  others,  to  be  the  very  fame  Plant  with  the 
Biblus  and  Papyrus,  of  which  Paper  was  made.  Even 
Homer  and  Jhfiod,  the  moft  antient  Greek  Poets,  and 
who,  by  Herodotus's  Tcftimony,  lived  about  400  Years 
before  himfclf,  appear  to  have  been  no  Strangers  to  the 
Papyrus,  fincc  they  make  exprefs  Mention  of  it. 

To  this  it  may  be  anfwcr’d,  that  fuppofing  the  Plant 
Papyrus,  known  in  Greece  long  before  Alexander's  Con- 
queft  of  Egypt ,  it  no  more  follows,  that  they  had  then 
the  Ufe  of  Paper,  than  it  follows  that  Men  had  Wine 
immediately  on  the  Difcovery  of  the  Vine.  This  laft,  it 
is  certain,  was  known  among  them  long  before  they 
made  Wine;  and  to  this  Day  a  Part  of  the  new  World 
called  Florida,  is  laid  to  abound  with  Vines  (and  in  faCl  I 
have  feen  fome  wild  ones,  charged  with  Grapes  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  Bigncfs,  in  fome  Woods  of  thofe  Parts)  tho*  no 
Ufe  have  been  made  yet  of  them  either  by  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  or  the  Spaniards.  As  it  was  with  the  Vine,  which 
mult  have  been  known  before  Wine  could  be  made  from 
it,  fo  it  is  with  Papyrus ,  which  among  the  Greeks  was 
long  ufed  for  tying  up  Things,  before  it  came  to  be 
wrote  on.  In  Reality,  G uilandinus  produces  Tcfti mo¬ 
nies  from  Anacreon  and  Alcaus ,  in  which  the  Papyrus 
is  employ'd  for  Binding  and  not  for  Paper:  Add,  that  lie 
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ill  tranflates  t Xu^ov,  EUychnican ,  fince  xujpi©',  here 
is  the  Torch  iciclf  j  nor  does  the  Poet  lay  it  was  made  of 
Papyrus ,  but  tied  up  with  it. 

Some  have  even  doubted  whether  the  Art  of  Manu¬ 
facturing  the  Papyrus  was  fo  antient  as  Alexander  s  Time 
chiefly  on  this  Ground  that  200  Years  after  Alexander , 
Men  wrote  on  Skins,  and  Barks  of  Trees  :  But  this  is 
no  wife  conclufive.  The  Scarcity  of  the  new  Manufac¬ 
ture  may  account  for  it :  Some  Ages  afterwards,  even 
as  low  as  Tiberius ,  we  read  of  fuch  a  Scarcity  of  Paper , 
that  its  Ufe,  even  in  Contradts,  was  difpenfed  with  by  a 
Decree  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Opinion  of  the  Judges. 
The  fame  Conflderation  may  be  carried  further ;  Paper 
might  have  been  known  in  Egypt?  Judea,  Syria ,  and 
Afia ,  on  this  Side  Taurus ,  long  before  the  Birth  of  Alex¬ 
ander. ,  though  not  in  common  Ufe  *,  but  it  was  later  ere 
the  Europeans  received  it  •,  and  probably  it  was  by  Means 
of  Alexander's  Conqueft,  that  it  firft  became  publicldy 
known  there. 

When  the  Manufacture  of  the  Egyptian  Paper  ceafed, 
is  another  Queftion,  for  at  prcfent  Papyrotechnia  Algyp- 
tiaca ,  may  be  reckon’d  among  thole  Arts  which  are  loll. 
Euftalhius ,  the  learned  Commentator  on  Homer ,  reltifles, 
that  even  in  his  Time,  viz.  in  1 1 70,  it  was  diiufed  ; 
Mabillon  indeed  maintains,  that  it  continued  till  the  nth 
Century  after  Christ ,  and  cites  one  Fridegod ,  a  Monkijh 
Poet  of  the  10th  Century,  as  fpeaking  of  it  as  fubfifting 
in  the  Age  before  his,  that  is  in  the  9th  but  that  it 
continued  longer ;  the  fame  Mabillon  endeavours  to 
evince  from  feveral  papal  Bulls  wrote  on  it  as  low  as 
the  1 1  th  Century. 

Maffei ,  on  the  other  Hand,  maintains,  with  more 
Probability,  that  the  Papyrus  was  generally  diiufed  before 
the  5th  Century  •,  for  wc  find  no  authentick  Records 
written  on  it,  dated  fincc  that  Time  *,  thofe  Bulls  of 
Popes,  cited  by  Mabillon ,  appearing  rather  to  be  written 
on  Cotton  Paper.  But  this,  we  may  obferve,  relates 
only  to  the  general  and  legal  Ufe  of  the  Papyrus.  For 
that  it  fhould  have  continued  to  be  made  by  particular 
Perfons  feveral  hundred  Years  after  it  firft  began  to  give 
Way,  is  not  to  be  wonder’d  at. 

In  Reality,  a  more  commodious  Sort  of  Paper ,  made 
of  Cotton,  having  been  invented  fome  Ages  before  in 
the  Eaft,  and  coming  to  be  introduced  into  Europe , 
feems  to  have  turn’d  the  Papyrus  out  of  Doors.  To 
which  the  continual  Wars  with  die  Saracens ,  by  which 
the  T raffick  to  Alexandria  was  render’d  precarious,  might 
poflibly  contribute. 

Yet  feveral  Books  written  on  Leaves  of  the  Papyrus 
have  even  continued  to  our  Days:  Mabillon  lays,  he  had 
one  of  them,  and  adds,  that  there  is  another  in  the  Pe- 
t avian  Library,  being  a  Volume  in  fmall  Folio,  contain¬ 
ing  feveral  Sermons  of  St.  Augujlin  \  he  all'o  mentions  a 
third,  containing  the  Father’s  Epiftles,  formerly  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Church  of  Narbone ,  and  now  in  the  Cuftody 
ol  Madame  de  Phimarcon.  Befidcs  the  Homilies  of  Avi¬ 
las  Bifhop  of  Vienna ,  and  divers  Diploma’s  or  Charters, 
all  written  on  the  Papyrus ,  which  appear  to  be  no  lefs 
than  1  100  Years  old.  But  the  Dccilions  of  this  learned 
Father  concerning  Manufcripts,  are  not  always  infallible* 
witnefs  his  taking  the  M  S.  of  St.  Mark’s  Gofpel  at  Ve¬ 
nice  to  be  written  on  Egyptian  Papyrus ,  and  that  0 f  Jofe- 
phits ,  at  Milan ,  not  to  be  fo.  Maffei  /hews,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  the  former  is  Cotton  Paper ,  and  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  appears  at  firft  Sight  to  be  Egyptian  not  but  the  Ve¬ 
netian  M  S.  is  very  old  *  but  it  has  been  fo  much  tiled, 
that  its  Leaves  are,  as  it  were,  transformed  into  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Paftc  from  whence  they  were  made. 

Bark  Paper ,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  was  only  the  Liber, 
or  inner  whitifh  Rind,  inejofed  between  the  Bark  and 
Wood  of  divers  Tices,  as  the  Maple,  Plane,  Beech  and 
Elm,  but  efpecially  the  Till  a,  (pjTwfa,  or  Linden-Tree, 
which  was  that  moilly  ufed  for  that  Purpofe.  On  this 
11  rip  pet!  oir,  flatted,  and  dried,  rhe  Amients  wrote  Books-, 
feveral  of  which  are  laid  to  be  Hill  extant. 

Mabillon  and  Monifaucon ,  (peak  frequently  of  Manu- 
frripts,  and  Diploma’s  on  Bark,  and  are  very  exprefs  in 
dilUnguifhing  between  the  Papyrus  tiled  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  t  and  the  Liber  or  Bark  in  Ufe  in  other  Countries, 
The  two  are  all  edged  to  dill  or  in  this,  that  the  Bark 
Paper  was  more  thick  and  brittle  than  the  Papyrus ,  ac 
well  as  more  apt  to  cleave  or  fhiver,  by  which  the  Wri¬ 


ting  was  fomttimes  loll  *  as  is  the  Cafe  in  a  Bari-  vr 
fcript  in  the  Abby  of  St.  Germain  at  Paris i  \vhe  ”U* 
Bottom  of  the  Paper  remains,  but  the  outer'  Surf^ 
which  the  Letters  had  been  drawn,  is  in  mamfo?  °n 
peeled  off.  y  ^ 

Bu t  Maffei,  it  muft  not  be  forgot,  combats  the  , 
Syftem  o f  Bark  Manufcripts  and  Charters  as  a  po  j 
Error  *  and  maintains,  that  the  Antients  never  wroTn^ 
ploma’s  on  Bark *  that  the  Diftindion  between  the? 
pers  made  of  the  Papyrus,  and  of  Cortex  is  w»rl 
Foundation  *  that  the  only  Ufe  of  the  Tilia  or  Lind°Ut 
was  for  making  thin  Boards  or  Tablets  for  Liptycha 
Pocket-Books,  wherein  they  wrote  on  both  Sides  as°r 
done  among  us,  an  Advantage  which  they  could  not  h->  ^ 
on  Egyptian  Paper ,  by  Reafon  of  its  Thinnefi.  "Vc 

A  late  French  Writer  on  the  Rules  of  Criticif 
wanders  further  out  of  the  Way,  when  he  fpeaks  of  * 
Sort  of  Paper  in  Egypt,  made  of  the  Pith  of  the  C  * 
prus.  He  deferibes  the  Manner  of  this  Preparation" 
which  was  by  reducing  this  Pith  to  a  Pulp,  and  the/ 
fpreading  it  out  in  Leaves.  But  this  we  fufped  fo/!* 
Chimera,  hatched  only  in  the  Critick’s  Brain. 

Not  but  there  occur  divers  anomalous  Sorts  of  yw, 
which  Antiquaries  are  not  a  lirrlc  puzzled  with, 
Species  to  refer  them  to  *  fuch  is  that  of  two  Bulls* in  the 
Archives  of  the  Church  of  Gironne  ifiucd  by  the  dnti 
popes,  Romanus  and  Formofus,  between  the  Years  891,  and 
895  ;  they  are  two  Ells  long,  and  one  broad,  con  lifts  of 
two  Leaves  or  Pellicles  glued  together  tranfverfly,  aid 
are  ftill  legible  in  moft  Places.  The  Conjectures  of  the 
French  Scavans  are  numerous  :  The  Abbot  Heraut  de 
Belmont ,  has  a  Difcourfe  exprefs  on  the  Occafion.  Some 
will  have  them  made  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Alga  or  Sc  art- 
reek.  Others  of  the  Leaves  of  a  Rulh,  called  La  Boga, 
growing  in  the  Marfhes  of  Roufftllon.  Others  of  Papyrus'. 
Others  of  Cotton.  And  others  of  Bark.  So  little  Cer¬ 
tainty  there  is  in  thefe  Things,  on  which  the  Criticks 
neverthelefs  Jay  a  great  Strefs. 

In  fome  Places  and  Ages  they  have  even  wrote  on 
the  Skin  of  Fifhes ;  in  others,  on  the  Inteftines  of  Ser¬ 
pents  and  in  others  01.  the  Back  of  Tortoifes.  Not  to 
mention  what  Epiphanius  relates,  that  Mofes  received  the 
Law  written  on  Tables  of  Sapphire *  nor  what  thtCdba- 
lijls  dream,  that  the  lame  was  written  on  a  Globe  of 
Fire*,  nor  Jaflly,  thofe  military  Teftaments  fpoken  of 
by  Civilians,  which  were  written  on  the  Dull  or  Sand. 

There  are  few  Sorts  of  Plants,  but  have  been  ufed 
for  Paper  and  Books  *  and  hence  the  feveral  Terms  of 
Biblos ,  Codex,  Liber,  Folium ,  Tabula ,  Tillura,  Pbilura , 
Scheda ,  &c.  which  exp  re  Is  the  feveral  Parts  on  which 
they  were  written.  And  though  in  Europe ,  all  thefe  dis¬ 
appear’d  upon  the  Introduction  of  Papyrus,  and  Parch* 
ment,  yet  in  fome  other  Countries  the  Ufe  of  divers  ol 
them  obtain  to  this  Day.  In  Ceylon ,  for  Example,  they 
write  on  the  Leaves  of  the  Talipot.  The  Bra  win  M  S  S. 
in  the  Ttdinga  Language,  fent  to  Oxford  from  Fort  St. 
George,  arc  written  on  Leaves  of  the  /Imp  an  a,  or  Palm 
Malabarica.  Hermannus  gives  an  Account  of  a  mon* 
ftrous  Palm-Tree,  called  Codda  Pana,  or  Palma  Montana, 
Malabarica,  which  about  the  35th  Year  of  its  Age,  rifes 
to  be  60  or  70  Foot  high,  with  plaited  Leaves  nearly 
rounded,  20  Foot  broad  *  wherewith  they  commonly 
cover  their  Houles,  and  on  which  they  alfo  write  •,  Part 
of  one  Leaf  fulficing  to  make  a  moderate  Book.  I  hey 
write  between  the  Folds,  making  the  Characters  through 
the  outer  Cuticle. 

In  the  Maidive  Hands,  the  Natives  arc  faid  to  wine 
on  the  Leaves  of  a  Tree,  called  Macaraqttcan,  which  arc 
a  Fathom  and  a  half  long,  and  a  Foot  broad.  And  m 
divers  Parts  of  the  Eaft -Indies,  the  Leaves  ol  the  mja 
Arbor,  or  Plan ranc- Tree  dried  in  the  Sun,  ierved  tic 
fame  Ufe,  till  of  late,  that  the  French  have  taught  them 
the  Ufe  of  European  Paper.  Ray ,  in  line,  enumcnucs 
divers  Kinds  of  Indian  and  American  Trees,  winch  car 
Paper  \  particularly  one  called  Xagua?  which  has  oiw 
thing  in  it  extraordinary ;  its  Leaves  are  lb  huge,  am  0 
fo  dole  a  Texture,  that  they  cover  a  Man  horn  °P 
Toe,  and  flicker  him  from  the  Rain,  and  oihei  m.o 
vcniencies  of  the  Air,  like  a  Cloak  ;  from  the  nincim  0 
Subllance  of  which  Leaves,  a  Paper  is  taken  ; 
white  and  fine  Membrane  like  the  Skin  ol  an  M5l5»  * 
large  as  a  Skin  of  our  Vellum  or  Parchment, 
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PAPE  R-MA  KING 


inferior  for  Beauty  and  Goodnefs  to  the  beft  of  our 

ill'* 

^iTfides  our  modern  Paper ,  made  of  Linen  Rags,  We 
•  likewise  on  Skins  of  Sheep  or  Goats,  prepared  after 
^rticular Manner,  and  which  we  call  Parchment, 

j?  jj  j>  it  ui  • 

°r? archment,  is  begun  by  the  Skinner,  and  ended 

,  ,  fhe  parcbment- Maker. 

jtfter  the  Skin  has  been'  (tripped  of  its  Wool,  and 
fled  the  Lime-Pit,  the  Skinner  ftretches  it  on  a  Kind 
V  Frame,  confifting  of  four  Pieces  of  Wood,-  morticed 
°  to  each  other  at  the  four  Angles,  and  perforated  Iength- 
^jfe  from  Pittance  to  Pittance,  with  Holes,  furnifhed 
wooden  Pins,'  that  may  be  turned  at  Pleafure  like 

S  of  a  Violin. 

To  ftretch  the  Skin  on  this  Frame,  they  make  little 
Holes  all  around  it,  and  through  every  two  Holes  draw 
little  Skewer ;  to  this  Skewer  they  tie  a  Piece  of  fmall 
Pack-Thread,  and  tie  that  over  the  Pins  ;  fo  that  coming 
to  turn  the  Pins  equally,  the  Skin  is  drained  tight  every 
V/ay,  like  that  of  a  Drum.. 

The  Skin  being  thus  diffidently  ttretched  on  the  Frame, 
the  Fielh  is  pared  off  with  a  fharp  Inftrument  for  that 
purpofe.  This  done,  it  is  moiften’d  with  a  Rag,  and  a 
Kind  of  white  Scone  or  Chalk,  reduced  to  a  fine  Duft, 
ftrew’d  over  it  :  Then  with  a  large  Pumice-Stone,  flat  at 
Bottom,  much  after  the  Manner  of  a  Mullet  for  grind- 
in^  Colours,  they  rub  over  the  Skin,  as  if  about  to  grind 
the  Chalk;  and  thus  fcour  off  the  Remains  of  the  Flefli. 
They  then  go  over  it  again  with  the  Iron  Inftrument ; 
acrain  moittcu  it  as  before,  and  again  rub  it  with  the  Pu- 
nuce-Stone,  without  any  Chalk  underneath  this  fmoothens 
and  Ibftens  the  Flcfh-Side  very  confiderably.  They  drain 
it  again,  by  paffing  over  it  the  Iron -Inftrument  as  before. 

The  Fleih-Side  thus  drained,  they  pafs  the  Iron  on  the 
Wool  or  Flair-Side ;  then  ftretch  it  tight  on  the  Frame 
by  Means  of  the  Pins,  and  go  over  the  Flefh-Side  again 
with  the  Iron  ;  this  fi  nifties  its  Draining,  and  the  more 
the  Skin  is  drained,  the  whiter  it  ever  becomes. 

They  now  throw  on  more  Chalk,  fweeping  it  over 
with  a  Piece  of  Lamb-Skin,  that  has  the  Wool  on  ;  this 
fmoothens  it  ftill  farther,  and  gives  it  a  white  Down  or 
Nap.  It  is  now  left  to  dry,  and  when  dried,  taken  off 
the  Frame  by  cutting  it  all  round. 

The  Skin,  thus  far  prepared  by  the  Skinner,  is  taken 
out  of  his  Fland  by  the  Parchment-maker ,  who  firft  ferapes 
or  pares  it  dry  on  the  Summer,  with  an  Iron  Inftrument 
like  that  above-mentioned,  only  finer  and  fharper  ;  with 
this,  worked  with  the  Arm  from  Top  to  Bottom  of  the 
Skin,  he  takes  away  about  one  half  of  its  Thicknefs. 
The  Skin  thus  equally  pared  on  both  Sides,  they  pafs 
tk  Pumicc-llone  over  both  Sides  to  ftnooth  it.  This 
bit  Preparation  is  performed  on  a  Kind  of  Form  or 
flench  covered  with  a  Sack  fluffed  with  Flocks,  and 
leaves  the  Parchment  in  a  Condition  for  writing  on. 

I  he  paring  the  Skin  dry  on  the  Summer,  is  the 
dilHculc  Operation  in  the  Procefs  of  Parchment-making ; 
for  which  Kcafon  the  Skinners  feldom  meddle  with  it, 
hut  ufually  leave  it  to  thofc  more  experienced  in  it :  The 
Summer  whereon  it  is  performed  is  a  Calf-fkin  well 
ftretched  on  a  Frame,  ferving  as  a  Support  to  the  Skin, 
which  is  fattened  a-top  of  it  with  a  wooden  Inftrument 
that  has  a  Notch  cut  in  it.  Lattly,  that  the  Iron  Knife 
IT^y  pafs  the  caficr  between  the  Summer  and  the  Skin 
to  be  pared,  they  put  another  Skin  which  they  call  the 
Counterdlim mer.  The  Parings  thus  taken  off  the  Lea¬ 
ther,  arc  ufed  in  making  Glue,  Size,  &c. 

What  we  call  Vellum ,  is  only  Parchment  made  of  the 
okm  of  abortive  Calves,  or  at  lead  of  fucking  Calves, 
fls  hner,  whiter,  and  fmoothcr  than  the  common  Parch- 
kut  it  is  prepared  in  the  fame  Manner  as  that, 
a  Ming  that  it  is  not  palled  through  the  Lime-pit. 

^ol.cp  the  Word  Parchment  comes  from  the  Latin 
| '^amenpy  the  ancient  Name  of  this  Manufacture  ; 
which  it  is  laid  to  have  took  from  the  City  Pcrgamos , 


Sot 


mod 


to  Eumenesi  King  whereof,  its  Invention  is  ufually 
aferibed.  Though  in  Reality  that  Prince  appears  ra¬ 
ther  to  have  been  the  Improver  than  the  Inventor  of 
Parchment-.  For  the  Per/fans  of  old*  according  to 
Diodorus ,  wrote  all  their  Records  on  Skins ;  and  the 
antient  Ionians *  as  We  are  told’  by  Herodotus ?  tnade 
life  of  Sheep-fkins  and  Goac-fkins  in  writing  many 
Ages  before  Eumenes3 s  Time.  Nor  need  we  doubt 
that  ftich  Skins  were  prepared  and  drafted’  for  that 
Purpole,  after  a  Manner  not  unlike  that  of  olir  Parch - 
mont,  though  probably  not  fo  artificially. 

Note+  alfo.  That  Parchment  conftitutes  a  Very  confidef- 
able  Article  in  the  French  Commerce  :  It  is  made  in 
moft  of  our  Cities  ;  and  befides  the  Confumption  at 
Home,  we  fend  vaft:  Quantities  abroad,  particularly 
to  England. ,  Flanders ,  Holland ,  Spain  and  Portugal. — > 
That  called  Virgin ^Parchment,  and  which  fuperftitious 
People  believe  to  be  made  of  a  Kind  of  Caul,  wherein 
fome  Children  are  inclofed  in  the  Womb,  is  nothing 
but  fomewhat  thinner  and  finer  than  the  reft,  proper 
for  certain  Purpofes,  as  Fans,  £sV.  and  made  of  the 
Skin  of  an  abortive  Lamb,  or  Kid. 

The  Liquor  wherewith  we  write  on  Paper  or*  Parch¬ 
ment,  is  called  Ink. 

The  Common  Ink,  is  a  Compofition  of  Vitriol,  Galls, 
Gum  Arabic,  and  Water  ;  to  which  fome  add  Sugar- 
Candy,  to  make  it  more  ftiining. 

The  Printing  Ink,  is  made  of  Nut-Oil  of  Linfeed- 
Oil,  Turpentine,  and  Lamp-black. 

Indian  or  Chinefe  Ink,  is  an  admirable  Compofition, 
in  vain  attempted  to  be  imitated  in  Europe:  It  is  not 
fluid  like  our  writing  Inky  but  folid  like  our  mineral* 
Colours,  though  much  lighter.  They  make  it  of  all 
Figures,  but  the  moft;  ullial  is  rectangular,  about  a 
Quarter  of  an  Inch  thick.  Some  of  the  Sticks  are  gilt 
with  Figures  of  Dragons,  Birds,  Flowers,  &c.  in  order 
to  this,  they  have  little  wooden  Moulds,  lb  curioufly 
wrought,  that  we  could  hardly  equal  them  in  Metals. 

To  ufe  this  Ink  there  mutt  be  a  little  hollow  Marble, 
or  other  Stone,  with  Water  in  it,  on  which  the  Stick  of 
Ink  muft  be  ground,  till  the  Water  becomes  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  Black ne Is.  It  makes  a  very  black  ftiining  Ink ; 
and  though  it  be  apt  to  fink  when  the  Paper  is  thin,  yet 
it  never  runs  or  fpreads  :  So  that  the  Letters  are  always 
fmooth  and  even  terminated,  how  big  foever  they  be. 
It  is  of  great  Ufe  in  defigning,  becaufe  it  may  be 
weakened  or  diminifhed  to  any  Degree  one  pleafes  ;  and 
there  arc  abundance  of  Things  which  cannot  be  repre- 
fented  to  Life  without  it. 

The  Chinefe  make  it  with  Smoke-black  of  different 
Kinds,  but  the  beft  is  laid  to  be  made  with  the  Smoke 
of  fat  Pork,  burnt  at  a  Lamp.  They  mix  a  Kind  of 
Oil  with  it,  to  make  it  more  fmooth ;  and  add  other 
odorous  Ingredients  to  take  away  the  Ranknefs  of  the 
Smell.  After  they  have  mixed  it  into  a  Pafte  of  a  pro¬ 
per  Confidence,  they  put  it  into  Moulds  to  figure  it. 

We  apply  our  Ink ,  with  a  little  Inftrument,  ufually 
formed  of  a  Quill,  which  we  call  Pen, 

The  Dutch)  Pens,  arc  thofe  made  of  Quills,  which 
have  been  patted  through  hot  Allies,  to  take  oft"  the 
grofler  Fat  and  Moifturc  thereof. 

NotCy  That  Paper  makes  in  all  the  Countries  of  Europe , 
a  very  confidcrablc  Branch  of  the  Commerce,  a  vaft 
Confumption  thereof  being  made  in  all  Parts ;  and 
thofe  who  follow  that  Sort  of  Trade  being  commonly 
pretty  rich,  c fpccial ly  here  in  England ,  where  there 
is  a  famous  Company  of  Merchants  of  Paper,  called 
the  Stationers  Company,  the  Members  thereof  being 
moft  of  them  Perfons  in  extraordinary  good  Circnm- 
ttances ;  Paper  being  fold  very  dear  in  Englandy  tho* 
bought  pretty  cheap  by  the  Stationers :  Though  it  is 
a  Commerce  where  there  can  be  but  very  little  Fraud 
ufed  ;  and  moft  Stationers  being  reckoned  very  honeft 
Men. 
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PERSPECTIVE,  is  the  Art  of  delineating  vifible 
Objedts  on  a  plain  Surface,  fuch  as  they  appear  at 
a  given  Diftance  or  Height,  upon  a  tranfparent  Plane, 
placed  perpendicular  to  the  Horizon,  between  the  Eye 
and  the  Objedt. 

There  are  three  Sorts  of  Perfpedlive,  viz.  linear , 
aerial ,  and  fpecular  Perfpedlive. 

Linear  Perspective  (to  which  mod  properly  be¬ 
longs  our  Definition,  and  which  is  a  Branch  of  the  Ma- 
thematicks)  regards  the  Pofition,  Magnitude,  Form, 
SAcr  of  the  feveral  Lines,  or  Contours  of  Objedts,  and 
•exprefs  their  Diminution. 

Aerial  Perspective  (which  makes  Part  of  the  Art 
of  Painting)  regards  the  Colour,  Luitre,  Strength,  Bold- 
nels,  (Ac.  of  difiant  Objedts,  conlider’d  as  feen  through 
a  Column  of  Air,  and  exprefies  the  Diminutions  thereof. 

Specular  Perspect  ive,  rep  relents  the  Objedts  in  co¬ 
nical,  fpherical,  or  other  Mirrours,  eredt  and  clear ; 
whereas  on  Lawn,  and  other  Planes,  they  appear  con- 
fufed  and  irregular. 

# 

Note ,  That  thefe  three  Suits  of  Perjpedlivc  have  each 
its  particular  Dodtrinc  ;  but  before  we  proceed  on  the 
Explanation  of  that  Dodtrine,  we  mud  teach  our 
Pupils  what’s  Planes  in  Perfpedlive ;  of  which  there 
are  five  Sorts,  viz.  perfpedlive,  geometrical,  horizontal , 
vertical,  and  objective  P.ane,  fince  we’ll  have  Occa- 
iion  to  mention  them  often  in  the  Co  uric,  of  this 
Trcatife  *  as  likewife  Lines,  (Ac. 

Perfpedlive  Plane ,  is  a  plain  pellucid  Surface,  ordi¬ 
narily  perpendicular  to  the  Horizon,  anil  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  Spectator’s  Eye  and  the  Object  he  views  ; 
through  which  the  optick  Rays,  emitted  from  the  fe- 
vcral  Points  of  the  Objects,  arc  fuppoled  to  pals  to 
the  Eye,  and  in  their  Paflage  to  leave  Marks  that  re- 
prefenc  them  on  the  (aid  Plane. — Some  call  it  a 
"Table  or  Picture,  becaufe  the  Draught,  or  Per/ pet!  ive 
of  the  Object  is  iuppofed  to  be  die: eon  ;  others  the 
.Section,  from  its  cutting  the  vifual  Mays  ;  and  others 
the  Glafs,  from  its  fuppoled  Tranfpareney. 

There  are  four  other  Sorts  of  Planes  in  P  erf  pc  Hive, 
■viz.  geometrical,  horizontal,  vertical ,  and  objective 
.Plane.  —  A.  geometrical  P'ave,  is  a  Plane  parallel  to 
the  Horizon,  whereon  the  Objedt  to  be  delineated 
is  ftippuial  to  be  placet! :  This  Plane  is  ufually  at 
right  Angles  with  the  perfpedlive  Plane. — A  horizon¬ 
tal  Plane,  is  a  Plane  palling  through  the1  Spectator’s 
Eye,  parallel  to,  the  i  lorizon,  cutting  the  perfpcdl ive 
Plane,  when  that  is  perpendicular  to  the  geometrical 
one,  at  right  Angles. — A  vertical  Plane,  is  a  Plane 
puffing  through  the  Spidt.uor’.s  Eye,  perpendicular  to 
the  geo  mi  erica!  one;  and  ufually  parallel  to  the  per¬ 
spective  Plane. — An  objedlive  Plane,  is  any  Plane 
future  in  the  horizontal  Plane,  whole  Reprd dilation 
.is  required  in  Perfpedlive. 

1  hue*  are  likewile  levcral  different  Lines  in  Pcr- 
fpcihye,  viz.  terrejhial  Line ,  geometrical  Line,  Line 
of  toe  brant,  vertical  Line,  vifual  Line,  Line  of 
Station,  objiilive  Line,  and  Line  of  Difiance. —  Geo¬ 
metrical  Line,  in  Perfpedlive,  is  a  right  Line  drawn 
in  any  Manner  on  the  geometrical  Plane. —  A  ter - 
re  fir  ;aJ  Line,  or  fundamental  Line,  is  a  right  Line, 
wherein  the  geometrical  Plane,  and  that  of  the 
Pidliiie,  or  Draught,  inter  fed  t  one  another.  Such  is 
the  lane  ioinied  by  the  (nterlediion  of  the  gcomc- 
tiical .Plane,  and  the  perfpedlive  Plane.  —  A  Line  of 
she  J-'ront ,  is  any  right  Line,  parallel  to  the  terrcfiml 
I  Line.'  A  vertical  Line ,  is  the  common  Section  of 
the  veriiiMl,  and  ol  the  Draught.  —  A  vifual  Line,  is 
the  or  Ray,  imagined  to  pafs  from  the  Objedt 

to  the  l\yc.  - — An  objective  June,  is  any  June  drawn 
on  the  geometrical  Plane,  whole  Reprelentation  is 
lbught  lor  in  Draughts  or  Pid tires.  —  A  Line  of  Sta¬ 
tion,  accordin'.’;  to  Ionic*  Writers,  is  the  common 
Section  ol  t he  gennKtiir.il  and  vertical  Planes.  Others 
mean  by  it  the  perpendicular  I  {eight  ol  the  Eye 
above  the  geometrical  Plane,  whole  Keprefcniaiion  js 


* 

fought  for  in  Draughts  or  Pidlures.  —  A  7  ^ 

fiance,  is  a  right  Line  drawn  from  the  Fvp  f 
principal  Point:  This,  as  it  is  perpendicukr  1°  \he 
Perpendiculars  cf  the  Plane,  or  Table  Vm  C^e 
the  Difiance  of  the  Eye  from  the  Table* _ Thl 

of  D fiance,  in  Perfpedlive ,  is  a  Point  in  die  horbn  f 
Lane,  at  fuch  Difiance  from  the  principal 
is  that  of  the  Eye  from  the  fame.  ^  ntj  33 

There  are  other  Points  befides  this  Point  of  Tv 
fiance  in  Perfpedlive,  viz.  the  Point  of  Sink  rh*  , 
Point,  die  objedtive  Point,  the  accidental  p0int  ff 
the  vifual  Point  ;  which  Term  Point,  is  ufed  fo, 
rious  Parts,  or  Places,  with  regard  to  the  terfatf* 
Plane. —  The  Point  of  Sight,  or  of  the  Eye,  |*a  Vohl 
on  the  Plane,  marked  out  by  a  right  Line  drawn  from 
the  Eye,  perpendicular  to  the  Plane:  This  is  alf 
called  the  principal  Point.  This  Point  is  in  the  I  ° 
terfeftion  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  Planes.  So 
Authors  call  it  the  principal  Point ;  and  give  the  KW 
Point  of  Sight ,  or  Vifion,  to  the  Point  wherein  the 
Eye  is  adlually  placed,  and  where  all  the  Rays  tcr, 

.  ruinate. — The  third  Point,  is  a  Point  taken  at  Dif- 
cretion  in  the  Line  of  Difiance,  wherein  all  die  Dia¬ 
gonals  drawn  from  the  Divifions  of  the  geometrical 
Plane,  concur. — An  objedtive  Point,  is  a  /Won- 
geometrical  Plane,  whofc  Reprelentation  is  required 
on  the  perfpedlive  Plane.  — An  accidental  Point)  is  a 

Point  in  the  horizontal  Lines,  where  Lines  parallel  to 

one  another,  though  nor  perpendicular  to  the  Piclure 
or  Representation,  meet. —  A  vifual  Point,  is  a  Point 
in  the  horizontal  Line,  wherein  all  the  ocular  Rays 
unite.  Thus,  a  Perfon  Handing  in  a  (height  long 
Gallery,  and  looking  forwards,  the  Side,  the  floor* 
and  Ceiling  feem  to  meet,  and  touch  one  another  in 
a  Point,  or  common  Centre.  Thefe  Things  previ- 
oufiy  confidered.  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Explanation  of  the 
d liferent  Sorts  of  Perfpedlive  ;  beginning  by  that  of 
the  rectilinear  Perfpedlive,  which  is  as  follows. 

Sup  pole  a  Gla(s  Plane  HI,  (fig.  i.)  rai  fed  perpendi¬ 
cular  on  an  horizontal  Plane  ;  and  the  Spectator  S,  di- 
redting  his  Eye  O,  to  the  Triangle  ABC;  If  now  we 
conceive  the  Rays  A  O,  O  B,  O  C,  (Ac.  in  their  PalTage 
through  the  Plane,  to  have  their  Traces,  or  Veftigia,  in 
a,  b,  c\  which,  as  it  firilces  the  Eye  a  O,  bO,  cO,  by 
which  the  Species  of  the  Triangle  ABC,  is  carried  to  the 
fame;  it  will  exhibit  the  true  Appearance  of  the  Tri¬ 
angle  ABC,  tho’  the  Objedt  fiiould  be  removed ;  the 
lame  Difiance  and  Height  of  the  Eye  being  piderved. 

The  Bufincfs  of  Perfpedlive  then,  is  to  (hew  by  w!ur 
certain  Rules  the  Points  a,  b,  c.  See.  may  be  foun  1  g>;>- 
mctrically  :  And  hence  alfo,  we  have  a  mechanical  Me¬ 
thod  o(  delineating  any  Objedt  very  accurately. 

Perfpedlive  is  either  employed  in  reprefenting  the 
Ichnographics ,  and  Ground-plots  of  Objects,  as  projected 
on  perjpedlivc  Planes  ;  or  in  Sccnographies ,  anil  Kepre- 
(entatiuns  of  the  Bodies  them  It*  Ives. 

Note,  That  Ichnography  in  Perfpedlive,  is  the  View  oi 
any  Thing  cut  off  by  a  Plane  parallel  to  the  Horizon, 
juft  as  the  Ball*  or  Bor  tom  of  it;  lb  that  Jcbnogroph'j 
is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwiil  called  the  Ldtf, 
geometrical  Plan,  or  Ground  plot  of  any  thing. 

Stenography,  in  Ptrfpcllive,  is  a  Reprelentation  of 
a  Body  on  a  perfpedlive  Plane;  or  a  Pefcription  there¬ 
of  in  all  its  Dimcnfions,  fuch  as  it  appears  to  the 
Eye.  The  Ichnography  of  a  Building,  (Ac.  reprelents 
the  Plan,  or  Ground-work  of  the  Building.  IhebE 
tbograply  the  Front,  or  one  of  the  Sides :  And  die 
Stenography  the  whole  Building,  'From,  Sides,  1  Ieig.it 
and  all,  railed  on  the  geometrical  Plan. 

Note,  allb,  That  the  following  Lemma's  are 

lidered  prcvioufly  to  the  general  Laws  we  are  to  e yf 
hi  till,  of  both  Ichnographick  and  Stenograph!  ikD* 
Jpcctive.  ^  >  t_ 

i.  That  the  Appearance  of  a  right  Line  is  ever  a  '  A; 
Line;  whence  the  two  Extremes  being  given,  the  wli)- 


i  .ine  is  given. 
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That  if  a  Line  he  peri11-''1'1'"111,  , 
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rjaht  Line  drawn  on  a  Plane,  it  will  be  perpendi- 
i_r  m  every  other  right  Line  through  the  fame  Point 

CUM1  L  ,  J  r  _  nr _  .  'tv _  .  i  t  t  *  f  /-  i 


any 


the  Aggregate  of  that  Pittance  and  the  Di- 


drawn  on  the  lame  Plane.  —  3.  That  the  Height  of  the 
Point  appearing  on  the  Plane,  is  to  the  Height  of  the 
as  the  Pittance  of  the  objective  Point  from  the 

py  ^ )  1  a  1  ^  - 

Plane,  to  the  Ag 
jlance  of  the  Eye. 

]sTosv  for  the  Laws  of  the  Projection  of  plane  Figures, 

or  Itbnegrapbick  PerfpeCtive,  which  are  as  follow. 

phi  pcrfpeCtivc  Appearance,  h,  by  an  obje Clive  Point  H, 
yna.  2.)  is  exhibited,  by  drawing,  from  the  given  Point, 

Hi, "pcrPctl^cu^ar  C°  c^e  ^unc^amcntai  Line  D E  ;  cut- 
.jn^from  that  fundamental  Line  IK-fl  l:  Drawing 
through  the  Point  of  Sight  F,  a  horizontal' Line  FP; 

making  F  P,  equal  to  the  Pittance  of  the  Eye  S  L  : 
kdlly,  drawing  from  the  Point  I  to  the  Point  of  Sight 


meet  the  fundamental  Line  in  1  and  2,  faring  off  from 
the  principal  Point  U,  the  Pittance  of  theEy?  to  K  and 
L;  drawing  from  K  to  A  and  1,  the  right  Lines  K  A 
and  K  1  ;  and  from  L  to  A  and  2,  the  right  Lines  L  A 
L2.  Then  the  Interfeftions  of  thofe  Lines  exhibit  the 

Appearance  of  the  Square  A  B  C  D  viewed  Angle-wife. 

% 

Note ,  1  hat  InierfeCtion  is  the  cutting  of  one  Line  or 

1  lane  by  another  ;  or  the  Point  or  Line  wherein  two 

Lines  or  two  Planes  cut  each  other.  The  mutual  In- 

terfetf ion  of  two  Planes  is  a  right  Line.  The  Center 

ol  a  Circle  is  in  the  Interlettion  of  two  Diameters. 

die  central  Point  of  a  regular  or  irregular  Figure  of 

four  Sides,  is  the  Point  of  Interfusion  of  the  two 
Diagonals. 

When  we  want  to  exhibit  the  Appearance  of  a  Smtare 


j:  the  Point  F  I ;  and  from  K  to  the  Point  of  Pittance  TM1™  want  t0  cxh‘bic  c!lc  appearance  of  a  Square 
p  the  Line  P  K.  The  Interledtion  h  is  the  Appearance  •  r  .77  therein  another  Square  I  M  G  id,  is 

Jthe  objective  Point.  Hence,  •  mfertbed,  the  Side  of  the  greater  A  B,  bcin*  in  the  funda- 

u*  ‘  1  ^  /  ✓■»  /  T  „  _ .J  *  r  r\  •  »  «  0  ./ 


at 

f 


of  the  objective  Point.  Hence, 

1.  Since  the  Appearance  of  the  extreme  Points  or  a 
rjaht  Line  being  given,  the  Appearance  of  the  whole 
Jjiie  is  given  ;  the  lchnographic  Projection  of  any  retti- 
lincar  Figure  may  be  had  by  this  Method. 

1,  Since  any  Number  of  Points  of  a  curve  Line  may 
by  this  Means  be  projected  on  the  perfpedive  Plane  ; 
the  Projection  of  curve  Lines  may  Jikewife  be  effected 
after  the  lame  Manner. 

j.  Therefore,  this  Method  will  fuffice  for  mentilinear 
Figures ;  and  is  confequer.tly  univerfal.  Tin  re  are  in¬ 
deed  other  Methods  delivered  by  c  ther  Authors,  but 
this  is  the  moll  ufual  ■,  the  Force  and  EjftCl  whereof  may 
be  illuftrated  by  the  following  Examples  ;  viz. 

[f  we  want  to  find  the  prrfheCfive  Appearance  of  a  Tri- 
y.fie,  ABC  (fig.  4O  whofe  Safe  A  B,  is  parallel  to  the 
VA emeu!  at Line  1  ")  E  ;  to  that  fundamental  Line,  v/e’il 
L.r.v  .1  Parallel  at  an  Interval  equal  to  the  Altitude  of 
the  Eye.  Taking  a  fundamental  Point  V,  oppdiee  to 
PC  u.'/kT  JireCtly  or  obliquely,  as  the  Cafe  requires  ; 
t!.{!!'Krrnig  the  Pittance  of  the  Eye  from  U  to  K,  let- 
rag  rail  from  the  feveral  Angles  of  the  TrinngLs  A  C  B, 
thCCrpcnCculurs  A  1,  C  2,  B  3  ;  and  letting  off  thefe 
Pupcnd :ailars  upon  the  fundamcnral  Line  D  E,  oppo- 
fitao  the  Point  of  Pittance  K,  drawing  from  j,  2/3, 
ri:  Lines  to  the  fundamental  or  principal  Point  U  1, 
b C.L  and  from  the  Points  A,  E  and  C  of  the  fun- 
LmioimI  Line  l  )  E,  other  right  Lines  A  K,  E  K ,  C  K, 
tj  the  Point  0 f  Pittance  K. 

S:;:lc  a,  b  and  c  are  the  Appearances  of  the  Points 

A  hand  C  ;  the  right  Lines  c  a,  a  b  and  b  c ,  being 

‘'n:rn,  a  c  b  will  be  the  Appearance  of  the  triangular 
A  C  li. 

/Wr  the  fame  Manner  is  a  Triangle  projected  on  a 

.  Cj  w*’,crc  the  Vertex  C  is  op  poled  to  the  Eye  :  All 

(,jirc  rr(IlllR'd  is,  that  its  Situation  on  the  geometrical 

^  he  changed,  and  the  Vertex  C  turned  towaids  the 
lundamental  Line  D  E. 

^hen  u-e  want  to  exhibit  the  perfpedive  Appearance  of 
d!Uf.  A  b  D  C  (lig.  5.)  fecn  obliquely ,  and  having  one 
!'s  *  tius  A  B  vi  the  fundamental  lane.  'The  Sou  a  re 


a 

fr  u,ttCi  13  tn  fife  Jumiamental  Line.  The  Sqm.._ 

y^vjMved  obliquely,  we  attiime  the  principal  Point 

;  J,)  w  horizontal  Line  K  R,  is  fuch  a  Maimer  as  a 

upuuhcubr  to  the  fundamental  J  .ine  falling  without 

11  c  die  Square  A  B,  at  Jeall,  may  not  bifcCt  it  ; 

lMTr  L  K  the  Pittance  of  the  Eye.  Then  weTJ 

ln‘r,  ,1'  rJu'  Perpendiculars  AC  and  ED  to  the  funda- 

V  If1  drawing  the  right  Lines  K  B,  KD, 

L.  i  hen  will  A  and  E  be  their  own 

’(_•  a,)d  c  and  d  the  Appearances  of  the  Points 

on  j  confequenily  A  c  dli  is  the  Appearance  of 

u  Square  A  i]  ] )  c. 

1  t(n  .Sqn.-jre  A  C  E  1)  ttiouM  be  at  a  Pittance  from 
‘  inc  .nnuual  Line  DK;  which  yet  rarely  happens 

Lcw'f-V'.*  1 1C  ^?'^ancrs  (d  die  Angles  A  and  E  mull 
(vkirmf  .1  to  the  fundamental  Jane  j  as  is 

■  t;il.  n\v  the  preceding  Problem.  And  ttnee  even 
"T'l'  View  \u  not  very  common  ;  in  what  follows 

1 1  ’ ) i >  1  /  , . • .  j"  ,*  1  ... 


bi-  nl 

\.t  u.  u  \  VV  ,v’  MgL  veiy  common  ;  in  WUUt  follows 
Vi')!)!'1  UlIS  {ubP°^‘  the  Figure  to  be  poll  ted  direiilly 

jin,. f0.  t‘K’  Eye,  unlels  where  the  contrary  is  ex- 
1  .  >  "I  'luioned, 

c>.) 

^  10  life  1  unaamental 

y  tontlniiin<;  the  Sides  U  C  ;md  C  H,  till  they 


‘dAh!"blt  l!iC  ^trance  of  a  Square  A  E  C  P  (Cm. 
Lac .  p,  is  per  pen  dim  far  to  the  ( undame, 

I  Uv  I’hntin.  id . \  *  .... 


menta.  Line ;  and  the  Diagonal  of  the  lefs  perpendicular  to 
the  fundamental:  From  the  principal  Point  U,  we  mutt 
fee  on  each  Way,  on  the  horizontal  Line  H  E,  the 
Pittances  U  L  and  U  K,  and  by  drawing  TJ  A  and  U  B, 
and  KA  and  LB;  A  c  d  IS  will  be  the  Appearance  of 
the  Square  A  C  D  B.  Then  by  producing  the  S.de  of 
the  inttribed  Square  I  H,  till  ir  meets  the  fundamental 
Line  in  1  ;  and  drawing  the  right  Lines  K  1  and  K  M  ; 
ihg  M  will  be  the  Jicprcfentation  of  the  inferibed  Square 
I  i-i  G  M.  Hence  is  eaiily  conceived  the  Projedlion  of 
any  f  igures  inferibed  in  others. 

Note,  I  hat  Projection  in  PcrfpeClive  denotes  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  or  R ep re len ration  of  an  Objett  on  the  per- 
JpeClive  Plane.  The  Projection,  e.  gr.  of  a  Point-,  is 
a  Point  through  which  rhe  optick  Ray  pa/Tes  Tom 
the  objedive  Point  through  the  Plane  to  the  Eye;  or 
it  is  the  Point  wherein  the  Plane  cuts  the  optick  Ray. 
And  hence  is  cafily  conceived  what  is  meant  by  the 
Projection  of  a  Line,  a  Plane,  nr  a  Solid. — The  Pro¬ 
jection  of  the  Sphere  in  piano ,  is  a  Reprefenration  of 
feveral  Points  or  Places  of  the  Surface  of  the  Sphere, 
and  of  the  Circles  defenbed  thereon,  or  of  any  af- 
figned  Parts  thereof,  fucli  as  they  appear  to  the  Eye 
Huatc  at  any  given  Pittance,  upon  a  tranfparenc 
Plane  placed  between  the  Eye  and  the  Sphere. — The 
pi  in ci pal  Ufe  ol  the  Projection  of  the  Sphere  is  in  the 
Conttrutf  ion  of  Planifpheres,  and  particularly  Maps 
and  Charts,  which  are  laid  to  be  of  t'lis  or  that  Pro¬ 
jection,  according  to  the  feveral  Situations  of  the  Eye, 
and  the  pcrfpcClivc  Plane  with  regard  to  the  Meri¬ 
dians,  Parallels,  and  other  Points  and  Places  to  be 
represented.  — The  Projection  of  the  Sphere  is  ufuaJJy 
divided  into  Orthographick  and  Stcreographick. 

Orthographic/:  Projection ,  is  that  wjierein  the  Super¬ 
ficies  of  the  Sphere  is  drawn  on  a  Plane,  cutting  it  in 
the  Middle  ;  the  Eye  being  placed  at  an  infinite  Pi¬ 
ttance  vertically  to  one  of  the  Hemifpherrs.  —  The 
Laws  ol  this  Sort  of  Projection,  are  thefe:  1.  The 
Rays  by  which  the  Eye  at  an  infinite  Pittance  per¬ 
ceives  any  Objedl,  are  parallel.  2.  A  right  Line 
perpendicular  to  the  Plane  of'  the  Projection,  is  pro- 
jetted  into  a  Point,  wheic  that  right  Lane  cuts  the 
Plane  ol  the  Projell  ion,  3.  A  right  lane  not  per¬ 

pendicular,  but  either  parallel  or  oblique  to  the  Plane 
of  the  Projection ,  is  pro  jetted  into  a  right  Lane,  and 
is  always  comprehended  between  the  extreme  Per¬ 
pendiculars.  .j.  The  Projection  of  the  right  Line  is 
the  grcatcll,  when  that  Lane  is  parallel  to  the  Plane 
of  the  Projection.  5.  1  fence  it  is  evident,  that  a 
Line  parallel  to  the  Plane  of  the  Projection ,  is  pro- 
jettetl  into  a  right  Line  equal  to  itiLif ;  but  if  R  be 
oblique  to  the  Plane  of  the  Projection ,  it  is  projetted 
into  one  which  is  Ids.  (>.  A  plane  Sin  fare,  at*  right 
Angles  to  the  Plane  of  the  .Projection,  is  projected 
into  that  right  Line,  in  which  it  cuts  the  Plane  of  the 
Projection.  I  lei  uv  it  is  evident,  that  a  Circle  fl.iru!- 
mg  at  rip, lu  Angles  to  the  Plane  ot  the  Projection 
which  pa  lies  through  its  Center,  is  projettn)  into  that 
Diameter,  in  which  it  cuts  the  Plan.:  of  the  Pi  0- 
j eld  ion.  7.  A  Circle  parallel  ro,ihe  Plane  of  the  Pro¬ 

jection,  is  projected  into  a  ( aide  equal  10  itfelf ;  and 
a  Circle  oblique  to  the  Plane  of  the  Protection .  is  pro- 
jetted  into  an  Ellin  Ms.  " 


3 
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Stereograpbick  Projection*  is  that  wherein  the  Surface 
and  Circles  of  the  Sphere  are  drawn  upon  the  Plane 
of  a  great  Circle,  the  Eye  -being  in  the  Pole  of  that 
Circle.  As  to  the  Properties  of  this  Sort  of  Projection . 
i.  In  this  Projection  a  right  Circle  is  projected  into  a 
Line  of  half  Tangents.  2.  The  Reprefentation  of  a 
right  Circle  perpendicularly  oppofed  to  the  Eye,  will 
be  a  Circle  in  the  Plane  of  the  Projection.  3.  The 
Reprefentation  of  a  Circle  placed  oblique  to  the  Eye, 
will  be  a  Circle L in  the  Plane  of  Projection.  4.  If  a 
great  Circle  is  to  be  projected  on  the  Plane  of  another 
great  Circle,  its  Center  will  lie  in  the  Line  of  Mea- 
fures,  dillant  from  the  Center  of  the  Primitive  by  the 
Tangent  of  its  Elevation  above  the  Plane  of  the  Pri¬ 
mitive.  5.  If  a  leffer  Circle,  whofe  Poles  he  in  the 
Plane  of  the  Projection  were  to  be  projected  *,  the 
Centre  of  its  Reprefentation  would  lie  in  the  Line  of 
Meafures,  dillant  from  the  Center  of  the  Primitive, 
by  the  Secant  of  the  leffer  Circles  Diflance  from  its 
Pole,  and  its  Semidiameter  or  Radius  be  equal  to  the 
Tangent  of  that  Diflance.  6.  If  a  leffer  Circle  were 
to  be  projected,  whofe  Poles  lie  not  in  the  Plane  of 
the  Projection ,  its  Diameter  in  the  Projection ,  if  it 
falls  on  each  Side  of  the  Pole  of  the  Primitive,  will  be 
equal  to  the  Sum  of  the  half  Tangents  of  its  greatefl 
and  nearefl  Diflance  from  the  Pole  of  the  Primitive, 
fet  each  Way  from  the  Center  of  the  Primitive  in  the 
Line  of  Meafures.  7.  If  the  leffer  Circle  to  be  pro- 
jeded,  falls  entirely  on  one  Side  of  the  Pole  of  Pro¬ 
jection^  and  do  not  encompafs  it  then  will  its  Dia¬ 
meter  be  equal  to  the  Difference  of  the  half  Tangents 
of  its  greatefl  and  nearefl  Diflance  from  the  Pole  of 
the  Primitive,  fet  off'  from  the  Center  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  one,  and  the  fame  Way  in  the  Line  of  Meafures. 
S.  In  the  Stereograpbick  Projection ,  the  Angles  made 
by  the  Circles  of  the  Surface  of  the  Sphere,  are  equal 
to  the  Angles  made  by  their  Reprefentations  in  the 
Plane  of  their  Projection. 

To  exhibit  the  PerfpcCtive  oj  a  Pavement ,  confifling  of 
fquare  Stones  direCily.  We  mull  divide  the  Side  A  B 
(fig.  8.)  transferred  to  the  fundamental  Line  D  E  into  as 
many  equal  Parts  as  there  are  fquare  Stones  in  one  Row, 
drawing  from  the  feveral  Points  of  Divifion,  right  Lines 
to  the  principal  Point  U  -,  and  from  A  to  the  Point  of 
Diflance  K,  a  right  Line  A  K  >  and  from  B  to  the  other 
Point  of  Diflance  L,  another  L  B.  Drawing  likewife 
through  the  Points  of  the  Interfedions  of  the  correfpond- 
ing  Lines,  right  Lines  on  each  Side  to  be  produced  to 
the  right  Lines  A  U,  and  B  U  ;  then  will  A  fg  B  be  the 
Appearance  of  the  Pavement  A  E  G  B. 

For  the  Exhibition  of  the  PerfpcCtive  of  a  Circle.  —  If 
the  Circle  be  fmall,  we’ll  circumfcribe  a  Circle  about 
it  draw  the  Diagonals  and  Diameters  b  a  and  d  e  (fig.  9.) 
interfering  each  other  at  right  Angles  ;  and  the  right 
Lines  f  g  and  b  c  parallel  to  the  Diameter  dc  through  b 
and/-,  drawing  alfo  through  c  and  g  right  Lines  meeting 
the  fundamental  lane  D  E  in  the  Points  3  and  4,  to 
the  principal  Point  V,  we’ll  draw  the  right  Lines  V  1, 
V  3,  V  4,  V  2  and  to  the  Points  of  the  Diflance  L 
and  K,  the  right  Lines  La  and  K  1.  Lallly,  connect¬ 
ing  the  Points  of  Interferon  a ,  d ,  /,  /j,  g ,  c ,  r, 

with  Arches  a  b,  b  <7,  d /,  6cc.  thus  will  a,  b ,  /,  />, 

c,  c*  a ,  be  the  Appearance  of  the  Circle. 

If  the  Circle  be  large,  on  the  Middle  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  A  B  (fig.  10.)  we’ll  deferibe  a  Semi- circle  j  and  from 
the  feveral  Points  of  the  Periphiry,  C,  F,  G,  I  I,  I,  &c. 
to  the  fundamental  Line,  we’ll  let  fall  Perpendiculars  C  1, 
F  a,  G  II  4,  1  5,  kjc.  drawing  from  the  Points  A, 
r,  -i,  5,  C5Y.  right  Lines,  to  the  principal  Point 

V,  as  alio  a  right  Line  from  B,  to  the  Point  ot  Diflance 
Li  and  another  Irani  A  to  the  Point  of  Diflance  K, 
drawing  alfo  through  the  common  Interfedions,  right 
Lines  as  in  the  preceding  Problem:  Thus  {hall  we  have 
the  Points  f,  ,r,  hy  /,  which  are  the  Reprefentation 
of  iholh  A,  C,  1*,  G,  1 1,  I,  which  being  conneded  as 
before,  give  the  Projection  0!  the  Circle. 

I  I, -nee  appears  not  only  how  any  curvilinear  Figure 
may  be  projected  on  a  Plane,  but  alfo  how  any  Pavr- 
imi;t  conliff  ingot  any  v\iiul  oi  Stones,  may  be  delineated 
m  Perfect  live. 

Ihaa.e  alio  appear,  what  Ul«  the  Square  is  of  in  Per- 


«?* 


fpeCtive ,  for  even  in  the  leconn  we  ufe  a  s 
ded  into  certain  Areola*  and  circiimferih<*H  \TC  d,vI' 
Circle  though  it  be  not  delineated  on  the  .  Ut  tlle 
Plane  in  the  Diagram.  Ston>tcrical 

Note ,  That  Diagram  is  a  Scheme  for  the  Fxnh>«  • 

Demonftmtion  of  any  Figure,  or  the  PropcrciAfi"  or 
belonging.  ^  thereto 

If  we  want  to  exhibit  the  PerfpeHive  of  a  renlar  P 
go».  having  a  broad  Limb  terminated  by  Lin,.  „ 
thereto.  t .  From  the  feveral  Angles  of  the  exterior  P* 

Line  T  S,  we’ll  let  fall  Perpendiculars  A  o 
D  3,  E4;  which,  as  in  the  former,  we’Jl’  2> 
the  fundamental  Line.  Connecting  the  Points  1  2  ,  l° 
to  the  principal  Point  V  ;  and  the  Points  1  2  V 
the  Point  of  Diftance  K.  Thus  will  the  comm™  tm 

fedions  reprefent  the  Appearance  of  the  exterior  p. 

gon.  2.  If  now  from  the  inner  Angles  G  H  r  1°”?’ 
Perpendiculars  Go,  H  5,  K  6,  I  7,  L  8,  be  in’  T 
like  Manner  let  fall  ;  and  the  reft  be  done,  as  in  thef"‘ 
mer  we  Iball  have  the  Reprefentation  of  the  i  ^ 
Pentagon.  _  The  Pentagon  ABODE,  therefore  A 
its  Limb,  is  reprefented  in  PerfpcCtive .  ’ 

This  Problem  is  added  for  the  Sake  of  an  L fiance  of 

the  Projedion  of  a  Figure  that  has  a  broad  Limb  or 
Edge. 

Note ,  Notwithflanding,  that  if  the  Magnitudes  of  the 
feveral  Parts  of  an  Objed,  be  given  in  Numbers  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Height  and  Diflance  of  the  Eye*;  its 
Figure  is  to  be  firft  conftruded  by  a  geometrical  Scale  ■ 
and  the  fundamental  Point  with  the  Point  of  Diftance’ 
to  be  determined  by  the  fame.  Nor  is  it  always  nc- 
ceffary,  that  the  Objed  be  delineated  under  the  funda¬ 
mental  Point  with  the  Point  of  Diflance  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  fame.  —  Nor  is  it  always  neceffiry,  that 
the  Objed  be  delineated  under  the  fundamentalLme*, 
in  the  Projedion  of  Squares  and  Pavements  it  is  bed- 
alone.  But  where  it  is  necefiary,  and  Space  is  want¬ 
ing,  it  muff  be  drawn  a-part ;  finding  the  Divilions 
in  it,  and  transferring  them  to  the  fundamental  Line 
in  the  Plane.  Threads  being  hung  in  the  principal 
Point, .  and  the  Point  of  Diftance,  and  (Fetched  to 
the  Points  of  the  Divifions  of  the  fundamental  Line; 
the  common  Interfedion  of  the  Threads  wi1!  give  the 
Projedion  of  the  feveral  Points  without  Conliilion  ;  a 
Thing  much  to  be  feared  from  the  Multiplicity  of 
Lines  to  be  drawn.  Thus  far  fur  the  hbno^mlm: 
PerfpcCtive. 

1 

As  to  the  Dodrine  of  Sccnographick  P  erfpctl  ivcy  or  the  \ 
Projedion  of  Bodies  on  a  Plane  it  is  as  follows.  : 

1.  On  a  given  Point  C  (fig.  13.)  to  raife  a  Ptrfjcfliv  ) 

/lit  it  tide ,  anfwcrable  to  the  given  objective  Akitiuk,  • 
P  Q  *,  we  mult  raife  on  the  fundamental  Line,  a  Perptn*  ■ 
dicular  P  Q,  equal  to  the  given  objective  Altitude:  ! 
Drawing  right  Lines  P  'F,  and  Q_l,  horn  P  and  Q  to  ; 
any  Point,  as  T  and  from  the  given  Point  C,  a  Line  1 
C  K,  parallel  to  the  fundamental  Line  D  E ;  and  rna't- 
ing  the  right  Line  Q  T  in  K,  where  we’ll  craft  a  Perpcn-  ^ 
dicular  to  K  C,  viz.  I  K  this  I  K  is  the  ScewgropkA;  ■; 
Altitude  required.  <  ] 

2.  If  we  want  to  exhibit  the  P  erf  pc  Clive  of  a  S0.1L  , 
We  muff  find  the  Projedion  of  its  Bale  in  the  Ichnogra- 

.  .  -  _  r  .  .  ....  r  C 


phick  PerfpeblivCy  and  in  the  feveral  Points  thereof  crat 
the  Perfpetlive  Altitude  :  Thus  will  the  Sccnogmph'0 


r 

1 


the  Solid  be  linifhed,  except  for  what  relates  to  the  Slu 
dow.  For  Example.  rl  , 

To  exhibit  the  Sccnographick  PerfpcChve  of  e  j 
viewed  Angle-wife. — Since  the  Bale  ol  a  Cube  vicwc^  j 
Angle-wile,  and  Handing  on  a  geometrical  Pbw-  ‘s  /  j 
Square  viewed  Angle-wife  draw  a  Square  on  the  (/ 
fpetlivc  Plane,  after  the  Manner  laid  down  above,  j 
the  Side  of  the  Square  I  I  l  (fig.  15.)  perpendieu ar y  $ 
iome  Point  of  the  fundamental  Line  Phi  a,K  c<). 
Point  V,  of  the  horizontal  Line  H  K,  draw  ' 

V  I  and  V  II,  from  the  Angles  db  and  r, 
d  2,  parallel  to  the  fundamental  Line  P  K »  10 
Points  1  and  2,  raile  L  1  mul  M  2  i>eri><  tuncu  m 
fame.  Lallly,  iince  II  I  is  the  Alritude  to  h(: 

L  1  in  r,  and  b  and  M  2  in  d\  in  a  raife  M»  i  )C|] 
dicular  to  a  lv,  and  in  b  and  c  r.ule  b  g ,  ;llH  fl'  L|lCv*br; 


* 
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vcu|ar  to  b  C  i ;  and  laftly  d  h  perpendicular  to  d  2  •, 

j  1  et  af  be  equal  to  IT  I,  b  g  ~  e  c  Li,  and  £  ^ 
an^2i  if  then  die  ?°‘nts  S->  />  be  connedted  by 

t0aht  Lines,  the  Scenography  will  be  finished. 

tf0te  That  this  Method  is  general,  but  its  Application 
1  js’not  equally  obvious  in  every  Cafe  ;  therefore  we 

muft  enter  into  a  more  particular  Illuftration  thereof, 

by  a  few  other  Examples,  viz. 

To  exhibit  the  Scenography  of  a  Cube ,  viewed  by  an 
r*  t^ie  ^a^ls  a  Cube  viewed  by  an  Angle, 
(landing  on  a  geometrical  Plane,  is  a  Square  viewed  by 
an  An^le  ;  draw  a  Square  viewed  angular-wife,  on  the 
pcrfpetfive  Table,  or  Plane.  2.  Raife  the  Side  IT  I 
(fa.  1 4.)  of  [be  Square,  perpendicularly  on  each  Point 
0f°the  terreflrial  Line  D  E  ;  and  to  any  Point  as  V,  of 
the  horizontal  Line  H  R,  draw  the  right  Line  V  I  and 
VH.  3*  From  the  Angles  d>  b,  and  cy  draw  c  1,  d  2, 
&Ci  parallel  to  the  terreflrial  Line  D  E.  4.  From  the 
points  1  and  2,  raife  L  1,  and  M  2,  perpendicular  to 
the  fame.  Laftly,  fince  H  I  is  the  Height  to  be  raifed 
intf,  LI  in  c  and  and  M2  in  in  a,  raife  the  Line 
fa  perpendicular  to  a  E  ;  mb  and  cr  raife  b  g  and  c  e 
perpendicular  to  b  c  1 ;  and  laftly,  raife  d  h  perpendicu¬ 
lar  iod2i  if  then  the  Points  h7  e,  /,  be  connedted 
by  right  Lines,  the  Scenograploy  will  be  compleat. 

The  demography  of  a  hollow  quinquangular  Prifm ,  is 
exhibited  thus.  1.  Since  the  Bafe  of  a  hollow  quin- 
quangular  Prifm,  Handing  on  a  geometrical  Plane,  is  a 
Pentagon,  with  a  Limb  or  Breadth  of  a  certain  Dimeji- 
fion,  the  Appearance  of  this  Pentagon  muft  be  found  on 
a  Table' or  Plane.  2.  On  any  Point,  as  FI,  of  the  cerre- 
flrialLineDE  (fig.  15.)  a  perpendicular  H  I  muft  be 
raifed  equal  to  the  objedlivc  Altitude  •,  and  to  any  Point, 
a  v  of  the  horizontal  Line  IT,  the  Lines  H  V,  and  I  V, 
are  to  be  drawn.  3.  From  the  feveral  Angles  a,  b ,  d, 
f,  e,  of  the  Perfpettive  Ichnography,  both  the  internal 
and  external  ones,  muft  be  drawn  l  ight  Lines,  as  b  2, 
d  3,  tic.  parallel  to  the  terreflrial  Line  ;  and  from  the 
Points  1,  2,  3,  Perpendiculars  raifed  to  the  fame,  as 
L  i,  M  2,  m  2,  N  3,  n  3.  If  thefe  then  be  raifed  in 
the correfpondent  Points  of  the  Ichnography,  as  in  the 
preceding  Article,  the  Scenography  will  be  compleat. 

As  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Scenography  of  a  Cylinder. — 

1.  Since  the  Bafe  of  a  Cylinder,  Handing  on  a  geometri¬ 
cal  Plane,  is  a  Circle  ;  feek  the  Appeal  ance  of  a  Circle. 

In  the  Points  a,  b ,  d,  y,  />,  e ,  c,  the  Scenography  of 
the  Circle  will  be  compleat. 

It  is  evident,  that  thofe  Lines  arc  to  be  omitted,  both 

in  the  Plan  and  in  the  Elevation,  which  are  not  expofed 

to  the  Eye  j  though  they  are  not  to  be  difregarded  from 

the  Beginning,  as  being  neceflary  for  the  finding  of  other 

bines.  As  for  Example,  in  the  Scenography  of  the  Cube, 

viewed  angle-wife,  the  .Lines  b ,  d ,  and  d  c ,  in  the  Bafe, 

*mdb  in  the  Elevation,  are  hid  from  the  Eye,  and 

are  therefore  omitted  in  the  Dcfcription.  But  fince  the 

upper  Point  h  is  not  to  be  found,  unlefs  the  Point  d  be 

>ad  in  the  Ichnography  *,  nor  can  the  Lines  g  b  and  d  e , 

c  drawn  without  the  Height  d  b  \  the  Appearance  of 

llc  °'nt  d  is  as  neceflary  to  be  determined  in  the  Ope¬ 
ration,  as  the  Height  b  d. 

To  exhibit  the  Scenography  of  a  Pyramid  flan  ding  on  its 
'^”~~Suppofc,  e.  gr.  it  were  required  to  delineate  a  1 
faa  rangu]ar  Pyramid,  viewed  by  an  Angle.  1.  Since  1 
e  ak  °f  fuch  Pyramid  is  a  Square,  feen  by  an  Angle,  1 
c  mull  draw  fuch  a  Square.  2.  To  find  the  Vertex  of 

kv  ;*  c'  a  Perpend icular  let  fall  from  the  Ver- 

i  t0  t  lc  ^afr>  we’ll  draw  Diagonals  mutually  interject-  1 

trrr.ft1.- 1 1  odlcr  *n  c‘  3>  On  any  Point,  as  H,  of  the  ] 


See 


the  lower  Bafe,  we  Shall  have  a  Pentagon,  with  another 
infenbed  therein,  who/e  Sides  are  parallel  to  thofe  of  the 

former.  This  coincides  with  a  Pentagon,  furnifiied  with- 
a  Rim  or  Breadth,  &c.  and  may,  therefore,  be  delineated 
in  the  fame  Manner.  Railing  the  Altitude  of  the  trun¬ 
cated  Pyramid  I  H,  determines  the  Scenographick  Alti¬ 
tudes,  to  be  raifed  in  the  Points  a ,  b ,  c,  d,  e .  If  now 
the  Points  higher,  /,  g , . h ,  /,  k,  be  connedled  by  right 
Lines  ;  and  the  Lines  /  k ,  f  ?;/,  g  h  oy  be  drawn,  the 
Scenography  will  be  compleat.  By  drawing  two  concen- 
tnck  Circles  in  a  geometrical  Plane,  and  doing  every 
Thing  elfe,  as  in  this  Problem,  the  Scenography  of  a 
truncated  Cone  will  be  drawn. 

To  exhibit  the  Scenography  of  Walls ,  Columns ,  &c.  or 
to  raife  them  on  the  Pavement.  1.  Suppofe  a  Pavement 

rePrefented  a  Plan,  together  with  the  Bafes 
ol  the  Columns,  &c.  if  there  be  any.  2.  Upon  the 
terreflrial  Line  fet  off  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Wail  B  A 

and  1.3.  3.  Upon  A  and  B,  as  alfo  upon  3  and  1,  raife 

Perpendiculars  A  D  and  B  C,  as  alfo  3,  6,  and  i,  7. 

4.  Connedt  the  Points  D  and  b ,  with  the  principal  Point 
V,  by  the  right  Lines  D  V  and  b  V.  5.  Upon  F  and 

H  raife  Perpendiculars  H  G  and  E  F  :  Thus  will  all  the 
Walls  be  delineated. 


11  [.  Ma  ,  nc  P  raifc  the  Altitude  of  the  Pyramid 
5  nnd  drawing  the  right  Lines  I  I  V  and  I  V,  to  each 

dlc  horizontal  lane  FI  R  ;  we’ll  produce  the 
frnm°/na  ?  b*  ciil  jt  nlccts  thc  Line  V  I  I  in  h.  Laftly, 
on  rl  .  ^  draw.  ^  1  parallel  to  II  I ;  this  being  raifed 

COftrJc  0lI.lt  e>  will  give  the  Vertex  of  the  Pyramid  1C; 

minri?llCm' 7  C  1c  ^‘nc3  ^  k  dy  ftnd  ^  ^  wi^  be  deter- 
at/hc  famc  Time.  After  the  like  Manner  is  the 

7f of  51  Co1^  delineated. 

ttbibil  / C  ^cc>}°&raphy  °f  a  truncated  Pyramid ,  it  is 

_  i.  Then,  if  from  the  fcveraf  Angles' of 

T1  or  Bafe  be  conceived  Perpendiculars  let  fall  ro 

Vol.  II. 


How  to  raife  the  Pillars,  there  needs  nothing  but 
from  their  feveral  Bafes  (whether  fquare  or  circular)  pro- 
jedted  on  the  pcrfpcaive  Plane,  to  raife  indefinite  Per¬ 
pendiculars  ;  and  on  the  fundamental  Line,  where  in¬ 
terfered  by  the  Radius  F  A  paffing  through  the  Bafe, 
raife  the  true  Altitude  AD;  for  D  V  being  drawn  as  be¬ 
fore,  the  fcenographical  Altitudes  will  be  determined. 

To  exhibit  the  Scenography  of  a  Door  in  a  Building .  — > 
Suppofe  a  Door  required  to  be  delineated  in  a  Wall  D  E 
FA.  1.  Upon  the  fundamental  Line  fee  off  its  Diftance 
A  N,  from  the  Angle  A,  together  with  the  Breadths  of 
the  Polls  N  I  and  L  M^  and  the  Breadth  of  the  Gate  it- 
fdf  L  I.  2.  To  the  Point  of  Diftance  K,  from  the  feve¬ 
ral  Points  N,  I,  L,  M,  draw  right  Lines  K  N,  K  I, 
K  L,  K  M,  which  will  determine  the  Breadth  of  the 
Door  /  /,  and  the  Breadth  of  the  Polls  i  n  and  m  l.  3, 
From  A  to  O  fet- off  the  Height  of  the  Gate  A  O,  and 
from  A  to  P,  the  Fleight  of  the  Polls  A  P.  4.  Join  O 
and  P  with  the  principal  Point,  by  the  right  Lines  P  V 
and  O  V.  5.  Then  from  /,  /,  m,  raife  Perpendicu¬ 
lars,  the  middle  ones  whereof  are  cut  by  the  Line  O  V 
in  0,  and  the  Extremes,  by  the  right  Line  V  P  in  p. 
Thus  will  the  Door  be  delineated  with  its  Polls.  If  the 
Door  were  to  have  been  exhibited  in  the  Wall  EF  G  IT, 
the  Method  were  nearly  the  fame :  For,  1.  Upon  the 
tcrreftrial  Line,  fet  off  the  Diftance  of  the  Door  from  the 
Angle,  and  thence  alfo  the  Breadth  of  the  Door  R  T. 
2.  From  R  and  T,  draw  right  Lines  to  the  principal 
Point  V,  which  give  the  Breadth  r  t  in  the  perfpedtive 
Plane.  3.  From  r  and  /  raife  indefinite  Perpendiculars 
to  F  IT.  4.  From  A  to  O  fet  off  the  true  Height  A  O. 
Laftly,  from  O,  to  the  principal  Point  V,  draw  the 
right  Line  O  V,  interfering  E  F  in  Z,  and  make  r  r 
and  t  t  equal  to  F  Z.  Thus  is  the  Door  r  r,  1 1,  drawn  i 
and  the  Polls  are  cafily  added  as  before., 

When  you  know  how  to  reprelent  Doors,  you  will 
find  no  Difficulty  in  adding  Windows*,  all  that  is  here 
farther  required,  being  to  fet  off  the  Height  of  the  Win¬ 
dow  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Ground.  The  whole  Ope¬ 
ration  is  as  follows:  1.  From  1  to  2  fee  olf  the  Thick* 
nefs  of  the  Wall  at  the  Window  ;  and  from  3  to  4  its 
Diftance  from  the  Angle  3  *,  and  from  4  to  5  its  Breadth. 
2.  From  4  to  5,  to  the  Point  of  Diftance  L,  draw  the 
right  Lines  L  5  and  L4,  which  will  give  the  perfpcdlive 
Bread tli  10,  9  of  the  Window.  3.  From  10  and  9 
raife  Lines  perpendicular  to  the  Pavement,  i.  c.  draw  in¬ 
definite  Parallels  to  b ,  3.  4.  From  3  to  1 1  fee  off  the 

Diftance  of  the  Window  from  the  Pavement  3,  1 1 5 
and  from  1 1  to  12,  its  Height  ii,  12.  Laftly,  from 
11  and  12,  to  the  principal  Point  V,  draw  Lines  V  11, 
nnd  V  12  *,  which  interfering  the  Perpendiculars  10,  13, 
and  9,  14,  in  13  and  14,  as  alfo  in  15  and  1  (5,  will  ex¬ 
hibit  the  Appearance  of  the  Window. 

Note,  That  from  thefe  Examples,  which  are  all  no  more 
than  the  Application  of  the  lirft  general  Rules,  it  will 
be  cafily  perceived  what  Method  to  take  to  delineate  any 
other  Thing,  and  at  any  Height  from  the  Pavement. 
Now  we’ll  return  to  Pcrjpeftivc%  properly  {peaking, 

0  T  In 
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In  exhibiting  the  Perfpeftive  of  a  Building,  Regard  is 
had  to  the  Height  of  the  horizontal  Line,  all  above  the 
horizontal  being  feen  in  the  upper  Part ;  and  all  below 
it  in  the  under  Part:  Whence  Perfpefiive  becomes  divi¬ 
ded  into  the  high  and  low  Sight ,  both  which  may  be  il- 
luftrated  by  what  follows. 

To  reprefent  a  Building  (v.gr.  Palace,  College,  &c.) 
in  Perfpe Stive,  i.  Take  the  Ichnography  or  Ground- 
Plot  of  the  Building  ;  its  Length,  Breadth,  and  Depth, 
by  aflual  meafuring,  and  take  its  Altitude  with  a  Qua¬ 
drant. 

2.  Make  a  Scale  divided  into  two  or  three  hundred 
equal  Farts,  either  actually,  or  fo  as  that  each  Divifion 
fignify  ten  Parts :  By  this  Scale  lay  down  the  Ground- 
Plot. 

This  done,  having  a  long  Rule,  and  a  Square,  which 
by  Hiding  on  the  Rule  helps  you  to  draw  your  Per¬ 
pendiculars  with  more  Facility,  reduce  it  into  Perfpec- 
tive ,  in  its  fcenographick  Appearance. 

Then  having  drawn  a  Line  towards  the  Bottom  of 
the  Paper  for  the  Front  or  Bafe  Line,  divide  it  into  as 
many  equal  Parts  as  you  find  the  Building  has  in  the  Ich¬ 
nography,  or  more  if  you  pleafe.  This  will  ferve  for 
a  Scale  to  determine  the  feveral  Heights,  &V.  and  to  thefe 
Divilions,  with  a  black  Lead  Pencil  draw  Lines  from  the 
Centre,  when  you  have  chofen  it  *,  which  Choice  requires 
Judgment  on  two  Accounts. 

For  if  the  Centre  be  too  nigh  to  the  Front-Line,  then 
the  Depth  of  the  whole  Building  will  fore-fhorten  too 
much  ;  if  too  far  off,  it  will  not  fore-fhorten  enough. 
This  may  be  illuft  rated  thus :  Set  an  open  Tankard,  or 
the  like  on  a  Stand,  fo  that  it  be  a  little  lower  than  your 
Eye  ;  if  you  be  at  great  Diftance  from  it,  you  can  fee 
very  little  or  nothing  into  it ;  if  you  come  nearer  to  it  by 
Degrees,  you  will  perceive  the  further  Edge  lecms  to  be 
raifed  a  little  higher  than  that  next  you,  fo  that  you  may 
fee  a  little  Way  into  it  •,  if  you  come  very  nigh  it,  you 
fee  too  deep  into  it  more  than  can  be  well  expreffed  in 
Picture.  We  fhall  therefore  find  fome  one  Place,  which 
we  mufl:  conclude  themoft  convenient  from  the  Draught, 
and  which  may  be  in  general  determined  to  be  as  far  off 
the  front  Line  as  the  front  Line  is  long  :  This  Rule, 
though  it  has  juft  Grounds,  yet  we  fometimes  difpenfe 
with  it  pro  re  natii  ;  that  we  may  exprefs  Things  with  the 
better  Appearance. 

4.  Confider  how  to  place  this  Centre  with  fuch  Advan¬ 
tage,  as  that  you  may  exprefs  thole  Things  mod,  which 
are  chiefly  defigned  ;  for  as  to  Bottom  and  Top  lanes 
of  the  Sides  of  the  Building  that  runs  from  us  in  or  nigh 
the  dire  A  Line  to  the  Centre,  though  you  fee  the  upper 
Part  very  well,  yet  the  Sides  that  fall  between  the  Ground- 
Line  and  Top,  fall  fo  very  near  one  another,  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  exprefs  Particulars  in  them  ;  l'o 
that  the  Centre  mult  be  well  chofen  in  Reference  to  this. 

Thofe  Buildings,  therefore,  you  would  fee  molt  of, 
mult  be  placed  as  far  off  as  you  think  convenient  from 
the  diretft  Line  that  runs  10  the  Centre  \  and  the  further 
they  are,  the  plainer  they  will  be. 

Place  then  thofe  Things  you  would  fee  lcafl  of,  nigh- 
eft  the  direct  lane  ;  and  fee  whether  the  others  fall  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  Minds.  But  this  mufl:  be  done  after  you 
have  drawn  your  Diagonal,  which  is  the  next  Thing. 

5.  I  laving  pitched  on  your  Centre,  and  having  from 
it  drawn  Lines  to  every  Divifion  of  the  front  Line,  you 
are  to  determine  your  Diagonal  A  R,  thus:  Having  with 
a  Pair  of  CompafUs,  meafured  the  Length  of  the  front 
J  .inc,  take  your  Compaffcs,  and  putting  one  Foot  in 
the  C  i  nire,  fee  where  rho  other  will  reach  in  the  Horizon, 
(on  both  Sides  if  you  pleafe)  where  it  tells  ;  from  that 
Point  draw  a- thwart  Line  to  the  la  11  Divifion  of  the 
Front  ■,  and  this  will  be  truly  drawn,  or  pretty  nigh  to 
the  Tmth.  That  it  is  fo  you  may  confider  how  it  falls 
in  Relpett  oj  tin:  two  fill  Centre-Lines.  For  if  where 
the  in  ::t  I  .inc  from  the  lall:  is  interfered  by  the  Diago¬ 
nal  you  draw  a  Parallel,  the  Front  between  them,  you 
will  have  a  Rhombus  *,  il  then  all  the  Sides  be  pretty 
equal,  you  may  be  hire  you  are  nigh  the  right  j  but  if 
the  Sides  that,  run  towards  the  Centre  be  too  long,  then 
'Filings  will  not  fore-fhorten  enough  *,  if  the  Sides  be 
not  long  enough,  they  will  foredhorien  too  much. 

(>.  Alter  the  1  rout  Line  is  thus  divided,  the  Centre 
fixed,  and  the  Diagonal  placed,  take  the  Breadth  ol  the 


Chapel,  A  B,  which  in  the  Ichnography  is  fliewn  t  , 
twenty  Parts;  becaufe  this  Line  is  perpendicular  it  ° 
run  towards  the  Centre,  therefore  reckon  twenty  inj 
Diagonal,  and  the  Rule  laid  parallel  to  the  Fro  . 
that  Point,  will  give  you  a  Point  in  the  Centra?  • m 
which  will  give  the  Breadth  of  the  Chapel ;  confeque”1!6’ 
a  Line  drawn  from  A  to  B,  puts  it  into  the  ichn  ^ 
phick  Perfpettive.  -  The  Length  of  the  Chapel  btho  T 

venty  Divifions  in  the  front  Line,  reckon  feventy  f 

B,  parallel  to  the  front  Line,  and  there  you  will  k°m 
Point  at  C.  Vea 

The  Depth  of  the  Building,  from  the  Chapel  North 
ward,  being  one  hundred  and  fifteen  from  the  Chapel  r 
reckon  from  D ;  (where  it  cuts  the  Diagonal  at  ten)  ’ 
wards,  in  the  Diagonal ;  and  at  one  hundred  and  fif¬ 
teen  in  the  Diagonal,  with  my  Rule  as  before  parallel  • 
this  Place  in  the  Front,  I  have  the  Point  Z  in  the  cc^ 
tral  Line.  Its  Breadth  being  thirty,  I  reckon  three  fT 
vifions,  and  there  is  the  juft  Breadth  there ;  and  fo  ** 
in  every  particular  Part.  *  °n 

Having  placed  the  Ichnography  into  Perfpe£Jive,  you 
may  then  give  every  Thing  its  proper  Height  thus: 

7.  The  Height  of  the  Chapel  being  thirty,  I  reckon 
thirty  on  the  front  Line,  and  with  this  Length  by 
Square  clapt  to  the  front  Line,  I  drop  a  Perpendicular 
to  that  Height ;  and  fo  where  the  other  Side  of  the  Cha¬ 
pel  is  placed,  having  reckoned  the  Height  upon  a  fuppo- 
fed  Parallel,  there  I  draw  another  Line  in  that  Height* 
then  joining  thefe  feveral  Heights  by  feveral  Lines,  you 
have  the  Profiles  of  each  Building.  * 

Note,  That  Profile  is  the  Figure  or  Draught  of  a  Build¬ 
ing,  Fortification,  or  the  like,  wherein  are  expreffed 
the  feveral  Heights,  Widths,  and  Thickneffes,  fuch 
as  they  would  appear,  were  the  Building  cur  down 
perpendicularly  from  the  Roof  to  the  Foundation. 
Whence  the  Profile  is  alfo  called  the  Section,  fometimes 
orthographical  Sett  ion  ;  and  by  Vitruvius  alio  Sciagra¬ 
phy.  —  Profile,  in  this  Senfc,  amounts  to  the  fame 
with  Elevation ,  and  Hands  oppoled  to  a  Plan  or  /r/> 
nography.  Profile  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  Contour,  or  Out- 
Line  of  a  Figure,  Building,  Member  of  Architecture, 
or  the  like  5  as  a  Bafe,  a  Corn i Hi,  &V.  Hence  Prof 
ling  is  fometimes  ufed  for  Defigning,  or  deferibing  the 
Members  with  Rule,  Compals,  &c.  In  Sculpture 
and  Painting,  a  Plead,  a  Portrait,  &c.  are  faid  to  be 
in  Profile,  when  they  are  reprefentecl  fide- Ways,  or  in 
a  fide-View ;  as  when  in  a  Portrait  there  is  but  one 
Side  of  the  Face,  one  Eye,  one  Cheek,  &c.  (hewn, 
and  nothing  of  the  other.  On  almoft  all  Medals, 
the  Faces  are  reprefented  in  Profiles. 

To  diverfify  thefe  feveral  Lines,  that  they  confound 
you  not,  make  the  Ichnography  when  you  lay  it  into 
Pcrfpettive ,  in  difeontinued  crooked  Lines,  the  Heights 
in  pricked  Lines,  and  the  Tops  of  each  Building  in  con¬ 
tinued  Lines,  as  the  Centre-Lines  are  in  the  Table.  Yon 
will  Jikewife  find  the  Centre,  though  it  is  not  here  ex¬ 
preffed,  as  likewife  the  Point  of  Diftance,  by  continuing 
the  Diagonal  lip  to  the  fuppofed  Horizon,  where  it  and 
the  Eye  is  placed. 

Having  done  thus,  your  Art  mufl:  be  employed  for 

the  particular  ExprciTions  of  Things,  by  Drawing  m 

Shadowing,  which  is  the  Life  of  this  half-form’d  I%nirc' 

which  wc  leave  to  the  Painter.  . 

It  remains,  that  we  fpcak  of  the  low  Sight :  And  icre 

wc  fuppofc  the  horizontal  Line  juft  the  Height  0 
the  Eye,  about  five  Foot  from  the  Balls ;  chough 
generally  placed  higher,  even  to  a  third  Part  ol 
Height  of  the  Building,  that  the  Side-Building  way 

expreffed  more  gracefully.  ,  ,  .  ,  a 

The  Diagonal  is  beft  determined  by  dividing  H1C  *. 
Divifion  of  the  Bale-Line  into  live  Parcs,  taking  1011  « 
thefe,  fometimes  the  whole  five,  bccaufb  we  deter mu 
before,  that  the  Length  of  the  front  Line  was  t  ic 
fiance  of  the  Eye  in  the  Horizon,  between  the  W  • 
the  Point  of  Diltancc.'  You  may  then  cithet  8r®  \ 
the  Plan  at  the  feveral  Inter  left  ions  ol  the  ia6  ' 

with  the  Centre  Lines,  or  die  fuppofc  it  niH  u|T|j 
rnile  the  Buildings,  ns  you  will  find  by  Perfpcttt ves  t 

of  this  Sort  every  where  to  he  nut  with'.  paint- 

PcrfpcUive ,  is  alfo  ufed  lor  a  ICind  of  1  js  0f 

ing,  frequently  fecn  in  Gardens,  and  at  tae  -  ^ 


! 


Galleries ;  defign'd  exprefly  to  deceive  the  Sight  by  re-  Aerial  PerfpeSive  has  chiefly  to  do  with  the  Colours 

[andftip-  °_r_ [ul  Th  h  f  Umar  PerfPec-  or  lefs  to  make  them  appear  as  if  more  or  left  remote. 

*!L‘S.  f°upded  on  this,  that  the  longer  Column  of  Air 
an  Ubjcdt  is  fecn  through;  the  Weaker  do  the  vifual 
Kays  emitted  from  it  affed  the  Eye  ;  as  proved  in  mv 
1  reacne  or  Upticks,  where  I  have  treated  of  Vifion. 
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re- 
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idiKip,  o*  . 

tlvr  now  for  the  Aerial. 

'  Jgrlal  Perfpeblive,  is  that,  as  already  obferved,  which 
orefents  Bodies  weaken'd  and  diminifhed,  in  Propor- 
Si  to  their  Diftance  from  the  Eye. 
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PHARMACY,  of  < pagpoutov,  Remedy ,  is  an  Art, 
or  Science,  which  teaches  how  to  chufe,  prepare 
and  mix  Remedies. 

Pharmacy  is  divided  into  Galenical  and  Chymical. 
Galenical  Pharmacy,  called  alfo  fimply  Pharmacy , 
is  that  derived  to  us  from  the  Antients  *,  confifting  in  the 
Knowledge  and  Management  of  the  feveral  Parts  of  the 
Materia  Medica ,  now  in  the  Hands  of  the  Apothecaries. 

Chymical  Pharmacy,  called  alio  Spagyrical  and  Her- 
nuticah  is  tJiat  introduced  by  Paracel/us ,  who  calls  it 
Ars  DiftiHatoria ,  confifting  in  the  refolving  of  mixt  Bo¬ 
dies,  in  order  to  feparate  from  them  the  ufelcfs  Sub- 
ftances,  and  make  of  them  more  exalted  and  effcntial 
Remedies.  v 

Pharmacy ,  has  for  its  Objedt  all  the  natural  Bodies, 
called  Mixes  ^  which  are  divided  into  three  GafTes,  viz . 
Animals ,  Minerals ,  and  Vegetables. 

Under  Animals  is  included  not  only  their  Flefh,  but 
likewife  their  Bones,  Nails,  Milk,  Blood,  Hairs,  and 
Excrements. 

Under  Minerals ,  the  feven  Metals,  Mineral  Matters, 
Stones,  and  Earths. 

•  And  under  Vegetables ,  the  Plants,  Saps,  Gums,  Re¬ 
fines,  Fruits,  Excrefcences,  Seeds,  Flowers,  Moffes, 
Rinds,  Roots,  Juices,  Tartars,  FaxuLx,  and  all  other 
Things  which  proceed  from  them. 

Of  ail  thofe  Things  here  recapitulated.  Pharmacy  has 
Found  the  Secret  to  prepare  Remedies  for  the  Cure  of 
the  different  Maladies,  the  human  Body  is  affii&ed  with. 
But  what  can  be  meant  by  that  Term  Remedy  ? 

A  Remedy  is  all  that  being  applied  outwardly,  or 
given  inwardly,  excites  fome  Alteration  in  our  Humours, 
and  caufes  in  them  a  lalutary  Changement. 

Remedies  are  divided  into  fnnplc  and  compos'd. 

Simple  Remedies  are  thofe  employ'd  as  they  grow  na¬ 
turally  ;  fuch  are  all  thofe  which  Botany  fupplies  us  with, 
and  which  are  the  moft  fpcciiick. 

Compofid  Remedies,  arc  thofe  made  by  the  Mixture  of 
feveral  Ingredients. 

Remedies  are  moft  commonly  divided  on  Account 

0  their  Virtues,  into  alterative,  purgative ,  and 

lengthening  * 

Alterative  Remedies ,  are  thofe  which  being  applied 
outwardly  or  given  inwardly,  procure  fome  Change  in 
om  Body,  cither  by  heating  or  cooling,  htimcdling 
tdymg,  foftening  or  condcnfing,  rarilying  or  fopori- 
c|ous,  binding  or  opening,  digelting  or  refolving,  cor- 
oting  or  infpifiating,  deterging  or  flopping. 

urgafive  Remedies,  arc  thofe,  which  by  a  certain  Fer- 

cn ration  and  Irritation  they  excite  in  the  Body,  loofen 

c  uperfluous  Humours,  liquify  them  and  put  them  in 

Rendition  of  being  evacuated.  Which  Remedies  I  di- 

Cat  bar  tick  or  Purgative,  Emctick  or  Vomitive , 

S?.  c»  click  or  Sudorifick,  Dili  retick  or  Aperitive, 

1C  Particles  or  Purgatives,  arc  fubdivided  into 

an .\^a^0plcs'  ^holagogues, .  Mclanagucs,  Hydragogtics, 
Wfpmagogucs. 

of  v  ?  arc  which  being  compofed 

otl ]i.r°S!tI  ,  anc*  Penctrating  Parts,  are  more  difpolcd  than 

difiblv  »°i  Cn?U*.rct*  C°  t*lc  ^ra*n  Micro  they  ratify  and 
tipui- }  1  \c  Pttuito j  whence  they  are  laid  to  purge  par- 

llicScdnfrB“}in  5  fl'ch  aru  t,le  ■/1£arick>  Coloquintida, 
Th .  ri  1 Jlrt”anil,|n>  nnd  the  Flowers  of  Peach-Trees. 

Aftinn  ,&°£Ucs  arc  thofe  which  having  not  fo  much 

mom-*  ,a?  • ,  otIlcrs>  arc  only  capable  to  flir  the  Mu- 

jki  r  V 1  ,  arc  ca^cr  Joolen’d,  whence  they  purge  the 

Rhhiy121  »!uin  a,,y  ot^cr  Humour ;  fuch  are  tire  Cajfta , 
mba)  Manna,  and  Honey. 
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The  Melanagogv.es  are  thofe  which  being  compofed  of 

fix’d  and  extremely  purgative  Parts,  diffolve  thetartarous 

and  melancholick  Humour,  which  is  the  moft  difficult  to 

unloofen :  Such  are  the  Scammony,  Turbith,  Senna,  Hel- 
lebo  re. 

The  Hydragogues  are  thofe  which  being  compofed  of 

refinous  and  faline  Parts,  open  tire  lymphatick  Veffels, 

and  make  the  Serofity  to  flow  ;  fuch  are  the  Jalap  Me- 
choachan ,  Iris,  Sec.  r 

The  P atichymagogues  are  Mixtures  of  all  Kinds  of  Pur¬ 
gatives  •,  and  are  faid  to  purge  all  Humours :  Such  are 
the  Catholicon,  the  ConfcEiion  Hamech ,  the  Extras  Pan- 
chymagogucs ,  &c. 

Emeticks  or  Vomitives ,  are  Purgatives  full  of  faline  Sul¬ 
phurs,  fo  much  difpofed  to  Motion,  that  they  afl  fo 
foon  as  they  are  in  the  Stomach,  in  which  they  differ 
from  common  Purgatives,  which  have  Time  to  go 
down  fo  far  as  the  Inteftines,  before  they  excite  their  Fer¬ 
mentation  :  Such  are  the  Liver  of  Antimony,  Emetick 
Tartar,  Vitriol ,  Azarum,  Verdigreafe ,  Tin  It  ure  of  To - 
'  bacco,  the  Juice  of  Wormwood ,  and  of  Cardttus  Bene- 
dm  us,  the  white  and  black  Hellebore,  Sec.  Vomiting  is 
excited  by  thofe  Remedies,  becaufe  they  prick  the  Fi¬ 
bres  of  the  Stomach,  and  caufc  a  Kind  of  Convulfion 
therein. 

Diaphor click  or  Sudorifick  Remedies,  are  thofe  which 
being  compofed  of  volatile  Parts,  open  the  Pores  of  the 
Body,  and  expel  the  Humours  by  Perfpiration ;  fuch  are 
the  volatile  Salts,  the  Schina-Root ,  Sarfaparella,  Gctyac,  Sec. 

The  Diuretick  or  Aperitive  Remedies,  are  thofe,  which 
being  compofed  of  faline  and  penetrating  Parts,  rarify* 
the  Blood,  and  make  the  Serofity  thereof  to  precipitate 
with  more  Rapidity  than  before  :  Such  arc  the  Sal-pni- 
nellcc,  the  Spirit  of  Salt,  white  Wine,  Par  felly,  Brttfctts 
Afparagus,  Parietary,  See. 

Strengthening  Remedies ,  are  thofe,  which  by  the  Con¬ 
formity  of  their  Parts,  with  the  Spirits  of  our  Body,  rec¬ 
tify  the  Alterations  which  had  happen’d  in  the  Humours, 
or  the  Spirits  themfclvcs,  by  exciting  in  them  the  Motion 
which  had  been  interrupted,  either  by  moderating  that 
which  is  too  violent,  or  by  expelling  the  Impurities. 

Remedies  heat  or  cool,  either  by  themfclvcs  or  by  'Ac¬ 
cident.  They  heat  of  themfclvcs  when  being  com  poled 
of  lalinc  and  iulphurous  Parts,  they  incrcafc  the  Agita¬ 
tion  of  the  Humours  in  the  Body  of  thofe  who  ufc  them: 
Such  arc  Wormwood,  Ginger,  Cinnamon,  Pepper, 
doves,  Nutmeg,  &c.  They  heat  by  Accident,  when 
in  caufing  Obflrudions  in  fome  Vclfels,  the  Humours 
which  were  to  run  through  arc  flopped  and  ferment  in 
them,  whence  refults  a  Heat  in  the  whole  Body,  fuch  arc 
the  Narcoticks,  Acids,  and  feveral  raw  Fruits. 

They  cool  of  themfclvcs,  when  being  compofed  of  a- 
queous  and  glutinous  Parts,  they  temperate  the  Acrimo¬ 
ny  of  the  Humours,  and  moderate  the  Rapidity  of  their 
Courfc  :  Such  arc  Lettuces,  Porcelain,  Buglofs,  the  Gums 
Adraganth  and  Arabic,  Sec.  They  cool  by  Accident, 
when  being  hot  and  acrimonious,  but  in  a  final!  Quan¬ 
tity  in  a  great  deal  of  aqueous  Liquor,  they  ferve  as 
a  Vehicle  to  it  to  make  it  penetrate :  Such  are  Brandy, 
Spirit  of  Vitriol,  Spirit  of  Sulphur,  Sec,  Theft  acid 
Spirits  cool,  likewife,  in  fixing  and  precipitating  the 
volatile  Salts  and  Sulphurs  of  the  Body,  which  by  their 
too  great  Agitation  caufcd  the  Heat :  They  cool,  befides, 
in  pufhing  by  Urine,  becaufe  they  carry  off,  and  expel 
the  Humours,  which  by  their  fojourning,  produce  in 
the  VefieJs  a  foreign  Heat. 
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Remedies  are  humeding,  when  being  aqueous  or  ph leg¬ 
it  rick  they  incrcafc  the  aqueous  Parc  of  the  Hu¬ 


mours  t 
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mours:  Such  as  Mallows ,  Porcelain,  Lettuce ,  and  Cu¬ 
cumbers. 

Remedies  dry  in  four  different  Manners,  i.  When  by 
the  Tenuity  of  their  Parts,  or  their  fulphurous  Salts, 
they  ufher  out  thro5  the  Pores  the  fupenluous  Humidities: 
Such  are  the  Sarfaparella ,  the  Scbina-Root ,  Saffafras, 
Gayac,  &c.  2.  When  by  their  terreilrial  and  porous 

Parts,  they  abforb  and  blunt  the  acrimonious  Humours  : 
Such  are  the  Litharge ,  Tt err  a  Sigillata ,  Lapis  Calami  nar  is , 
Crabs- Eye,  Coral ,  and  other  alkaline  Matters.  3.  When 
being  cauftick,  they  bum  the  Extremities  of  the  finall 
Vefiels,  which  Ripply  the  Part  with  Humour,  and  form 
there  a  Trombus,  which  hinders  the  Wound  from  being 
drenched  with  that  Humour  as  it  was  before  :  Such  are 
th  e  Vitriol,  burnt  Allum,  Lapis  inf  'em  alis,  redPrecipitate, 
and  the  corrofive  acid  Spirits.  4.  When,  being  Deter- 
fives,  they  cleanfe  the  Wounds  of  their  Santa  ;  for  there 
being  then  no  more  Matter  to  excite  a  Fermentation,  the 
Fltrfh  grows,  and  the  Cicatrice  is  formed  :  Such  are  the 
Phagedenic  Water,  Water  of  Arquebufade ,  the  Lin  there  of 
Aloes,  and  of  Myrrh ,  the  Ariftoloches,  and  other  Vulne- 
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Remedies  mollify  or  foften,  when  they  are  compofed  of 
mucillaginous  or  (limy  Parts,  and  of  fome  Salt,  which 
ferve  for  a  Vehicle  toTiake  them  penetrate  :  Such  are  Mal¬ 
lows^  Violets,  Line  Seeds,  and  Fenugrec- Seeds. 

Remedies  condenfe  in  two  Manners.  1.  In  drying  the 
fuperfiuous  Flu  mours  :  Such  are  the  Sudorifcks.  2.  In 
congealing  the  Humour  by  the  Cold  they  communicate 
to  the  Part,  when  they  are  applied  upon  it:  Such  are 
Lead ,  the  Sperm  of  Frogs,  the  White  of  Eggs,  cold  Water, 
&c.  or  in, congealing  the  Flumour  by  Means  of  the  Acid 
they  contain  :  Such  are  Sorrel,  Barberries,  Goofebcrries , 
Strawberries,  Oxicrat,  and  the  acid  Spirits  taken  inwardly. 

Remedies  rarify  or  attenuate,  when  being  compofed  of 
fubtile  and  penetrating  Parts,  they  divide  the  Humours 
and  render  them  more  fluid :  Such  are  the  Spirit  of 
Wine ,  and  the  volatile  Salts. 

Remedies  are  foporous  in  two  Manners.  1.  By  cooling 
the  Blood  a  little,  and  moderating  its  too  great  Rapi¬ 
dity  :  Such  are  the  Emulfions,  Lohochs,  and  Fomentations . 
2.  In  carrying  a  Narcotick  or  thickening  Vapour  to  the 
Brain,  which  moderate  the  Motion  of  the  Spirits,  and 
hinders  them  from  circulating  with  fo  much  Impctuo- 
fity  as  they  did  before  :  Such  are  Poppies  and  Opium. 

Remedies  are  aftringent  in  fcvcral  Manners  :  By  their 
Stipticity,  bccaufe  being  impregnated  with  a  terreilrial 
and  crude  Acid,  they  coagulate  eafily  the  Humours,  by 
the  Approximation  of  the  Fibres  of  the  Vifccra :  Such 
are  the  Sumach ,  Quinces,  Medlars ,  dec.  efpecially  before 
they  are  ripe. 

They  are  aftringent  by  tlicir  terreft rial  and  alkaline 
Parts,  becaufe  they  abforb  the  acrimonious  Humour 
which  caufed  the  Loofenefs  and  Vomiting:  Such  are  my 
TinRurc,  Terra  Sigillata,  Bol,  Chalk,  dec. 

They  are  aflnngent  in  exciting  Sweat,  bccaufe  they 
ufher  out  through  the  Pores  the  Caufe  of  the  Malady, 
fuch  are  the  Scbina-Root,  Sarfaparil'a,  Diaphoretitk  Anti¬ 
mony  ,  &  c. 

They  are  aftringent  in  Purging,  which  they  do  in 
two  Manners  :  The  firft:  is,  when  thole  Remedies,  be- 
fidcs  their  purgative  Quality,  contain  cerreftrial  or  flip- 
tick  Parts,  which,  after  the  Evacuation,  remain  and 
produce  their  Eftcdt :  Such  are  the  Ipecacuanha,  Rhu¬ 
barb,  Myrabolans ,  Ta marines ,  dec.  The  fccond  happens 
by  Accident,  when  after  the  Evacuation,  the  Purgative 
has  excited,  one  is  hard  bound  for  fcvcral  Days  after¬ 
wards,  that  EfFcdt  proceeding'  from  that  the  Remedy 
having  evacuated  a  great  deal  of  1 1  timidities,  there  is 
not  enough  left  in  the  Intel! incs  to  humedl  the  Matters. 

They  are  aftringent,  belieles,  when  being  aperitive, 
they  divert  the  Serolities  which  flow  into  the  In  tell  incs : 
Such  are  the  Roots  of  Gramen,  dec. 

Remedies  loo  fen  the  Abdomen  or  Belly,  either  by  exci¬ 
ting  in  the  Body  fomc  flight  purgative  Fermentation  : 
Such  arc  the  Violets,  Bruins,  Apples,  Cherries  j  or  by 
loi lening  and  liquifying  the  Matters  :  Such  are  Milk , 
Veal- Broth,  the  Dccodlions  of  Bouroch  and  Buglofs ; 
and  the  Fomentations  and  Baths. 

Remedies  arc  digeftive,  or  excite  Suppuration,  by  their 
fit  line  and  penetrating  Parts,  which  rarify  ing  the  Hu¬ 
mours  flopped,  give  them  Motion  and  Fermentation 


enough  to  break  the  Skin  ;  and  force  ifc  Wav  th™  l 
fuch  are  Onions,  Gums ,  Lev  ana,  dec.  1  °l!^  5 

Remedies  are  refolutive  in  three  Manners.  t  Wi 
being  full  of  volatile  and  penetrating  Parts  tlv-v  '  3en 
the  _  Pores  and  give  an  Iffue  to  the  Humour  Y£ 
caufed  the  Malady:  Such  are  the  volatile  Spirits  .  , 
Mercury .  2.  When  being  compofed  of  mucilhi;  ^ 
and  mollifying  Parts,  they  mollify  the  Humour  wS 
had  too  much  Confidence,  and  difpofe  it  to  be  ufh  1 
out  by  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  and  of  the  0!jw 
Humours  :  Such  are  Poultices,  and  the  Plaifters  of  Mir 
lot,  and  of  Mucilago.  3.  When  being  compofed  of  cln 
and  condenfing  Subftances,  they  appeafe  the  too  p 
Motion  of  the  Spirits,  which  caufed  the  Malady.! 
hinder  them  from  returning  in  fo  great  a  Quantity;  *$fi 
are  Lead,  Marcaffitcs ,  the  Solatium ,  the  He-jj-BnL  'i'1 
Mendr agora,  dec.  5  t{ie 

Remedies  are  corrofive  when  they  are  impregnated  wit! 
very  acrimonious,  pricking,  and  burning  Salts:  Sud 
are  Lapis  inf  emails ,  cauftick  Stones,  red  Precipitate  cor 
rofive  Sublimate,  and  Butter  of  Antimony.  ’ 

Remedies  are  infpiffating,  when  being  compofed  of 
glutinous  Parts,  they  thicken  the  Humours :  Suc/i  are 
the  Roots  of  Symphitum,  of  Althica ,  Pearl- Bar  A  p,. 
Gums  Adraganlh  and  Arabick,  and  the  Sarcocolla.  ' * 

Remedies  are  deterfive,  when  being  compofed  of  ft. 
line  or  rarifying  Parts,  they  difpofe  the  Humour  towards 
loofening  itfdf:  Such  are  the  Aloes ,  Myrrh,  Pha^fe- 
nick-Waicr ,  Allum.  6 

Remedies  flop  or  hinder  the  Humours  from  flowing 
any  more  on  a  Part  already  afflifted,  as  on  a  Wound- 
Such  are  the  common  Oxycrat,  the  Oxycrcd  of  Saturn 
and  the  Calyb eat -[Vim. 

Cordial  or  Cardiack  Remedies,  are  thofe  which  (Lengthen 
the  Heart,  in  repairing  the  exhaufted  Spirits,  and  givinp- 
the  Body  more  Vigour  than  it  had  before. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  thofe  Remedies ,  viz.  ratifying 
and  fixing.  D 

The  fixing  by  the  Tenuity  of  their  Subdance,  and 
their  Volatility,  incrcafe  the  Motion  and  Circulation  of 
the  Humours  :  Such  are  the  Powder  of  Viper ,  the  Con- 
fetlion  of  Alkermcs ,  Mujk,  Ambcrgreafe,  Cinnamon,  See. 

The  fixing,  by  their  Acidity,  or  narcotick  Quality, 
mock  1  arcs  or  fufpends  the  too  impetuous  Motion  of  the 
Spirits  :  Such  are  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol ,  the  acid  Juices  of 
Lcmoi.f,  Oranges,  Goofebcrries,  Barberries,  and  the 
Nar  co  ticks. 

Cephalic k  Remedies  are  thofe  which  being  compofed 
of  fulphurous  and  faline  volatile  Parts,  give  an  agree¬ 
able  Vapour  to  the  Brain,  which,  after  it  has  attenuated 
and  diflipated  in  Part  the  coarfer  Piluita,  revive  the  ani¬ 
mal  Spirits,  and  excite  the  Circulations  of  the  Humours: 
Such  arc  Tobacco,  Be  tony,  Stecchas ,  Sage,  Marjoiw, 
Cloves,  Thyme,  Rofemary,  Lavender. 

Opthalmick  Remedies .  are  thofe  which  ftrengthen  and 
cure  the  Maladies  of  the  Eyes,  whereof  there  are  fov* 
ral  Sorts. — Some  of  them  ftrengthen  in  heating,  wlun 
the  Sight  lias  been  debilitated  by  Want  of  Spuit-S  ('r 
by  a  Fluxion  of  fome  pituitousor  phlegmatick  Humour: 
Such  are  Brandy,  Fennel  Water,  Hungary  Water,  &c.  ^1C 
others  ftrengthen  the  Eyes  in  cooling  them,  when  they 
are  red  and  inflamed:  Such  aie  Nurfe’s  Milk,  PlmUaii:- 
J Eater,  the  White  of  Eggs,  dec.  'Flic  others  cure  du 
Eyes  in  deterging  and  drying  the  little  Ulcers  fbi med  in 
them:  Such  arc  the  Colyrium  of  Lan franc,  prepared  Li- 
ty.  Salt  of  Saturn ,  Sugar- Candy,  Iris  of  Florence,  hint » 

anti  the  droches  of  Rhafts,  , 

Den trific k  Remedies,  are  thofe  which  being  cU-tcrin  1, 

and  aftringent,  arc  proper  to  cleanfe  the  T ccth,  ft  j11 
them,  and  ftrengthen  their  Ligaments:  SuchaietR 
Calibeate  Wine,  the  Wood  of  Lentifk,  red  Rojes,  ^ 
Pumice-Stone ,  burnt  Bread,  Cream  of  Tartar :  Some  ran^ 
among  thofe  Remedies,  the  Spirits  of  Vitriol ,  am 
Salt,  which  cleanfe  and  whiten  the  Teeth  in  a  vc,y  1 
Time;  but  corrode  and  fpoil  them.  ^  .  . 

Pct't  oral  or  Ik  chick  Remedies,  arc  thofe  winch  a 
compofed  of  oily,  foil,  and  temperate  Subflancc.s  0  ^ 
the  acrimonious  Humours  which  could  fall  int 
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pj/la/hoe-Nuts,  and  Jujubes .  We  ufe,  likewife, 
anj  rarifying  Remedies  in  the  Maladies  of  the 
tiern  r  lV  ^cre  there  is  Obftrudtion  ;  as  in  the  Afthma, 
^  h  re  the  Roots  of  Enula  Camp  ana,  of  Iris  ;  the  Pre- 
.^n s  0f  Sulphur,  and  of  the  Flowers  of  B enjoin. 

^tmnachick  Remedies,  are  thofe  which  being  compofed 
f  feline  acrimonious,  and  attenuating  Parts,  excite 
u  and  Fermentation  enough  in  the  Stomach,  to  dif- 
M  a  vifeous  and  phlegmatick  Matter,  which  embarraffes 

•  fibres,  obftrutts  the  Motion  of  the  Spirits,  and  hin- 
f  the  Digeftion :  Such  are  Cinnamon ,  Nutmeg,  Co- 
.1 gr.Seed,  Annifeed,  Fen  ell.  Wormwood ,  Mint,  Lemon, 
rl?  Orange-Peels.  Sometimes  alfo,  thofe  Fibres  of  the 
f  mach  being  only  relaxed,  there  want  but  aftringent 
Umedies t0  ftrengchen  them  :  As  Conferve  of  Rofes,  Con- 
Mion  of  Alkemes,  my  Fintture,  &c. 

*  fopatick  Remedies ,  thus  called  becaufe  they  were  fup- 
ofed  to  ftrengthen  the  Liver,  are  proper  to  correct  the 
jees  of  the  Blood :  Such  are  the  Chicory,  Lat luces , 

Hop',  Agrimony ,  Polipody ,  Fumitory,  Rhubarb,  Aloes. 

Splenick  Remedies,  thus  called  becaufc  ufeful  in  the 
Maladies  of  the  Spleen,  abound  with  aperitive  Salts 
which  purge  by  Urine,  and  carry  off  the  Obftrudlions 
of  the  Spleen,  and  of  the  other  Vi icera  ;  Such  are  the 
Cemcb,  the  Tamaris,  the  Caper-tree,  the  Chervil,  the 
„mt  Centaury ,  and  the  Mars. 

Ryfieric  Remedies,  are  thofe  which  are  employ’d 
for  the  Maladies  of  the  Womb,  or  Matrice,  whereof 
there  are  feveral  Sorts.  Some  of  them  being  compofed 
of  fubtile  or  fpirituous  faline  Parts,  help  that  1  art  to¬ 
wards  the  ExpuJfion  of  what  is  hurtful  to  it :  Such  are 
th t  Troches  of  Myrrhe ,  the  Oil  of  Succin,  Cinnamon-Wa¬ 
ter,  Cajloreum ,  Arifioloche,  Artemifia,  Matricaria ,  Me- 
HJfo,  Rue ,  Severn,  White  Marrubiuni,  Saffron,  Acorns, 
Gum- Awmiac,  Galbanum ,  Affa  fetida,  Sagapenum,  Opa- 
pornx,  Camphir.  The  others  being  compofed  of  fixed 
or  condenfing  Parts,  appeafe  and  abate  the  Vapours 
which  arife  from  the  Matrice :  Such  arc  Common  Water, 
Spirit  of  Vitriol ,  Spirit  of  Nitre  dulcified,  and  the 
laudanum. 

Carminative  Remedies,  are  thofe  which  being  com¬ 
pofed  of  fpirituous  and  faline  Parcs,  rarify  and  difTolve 
thecoarfe  Matter  which  retained  the  Winds  in  the  Body, 
and  procure  their  Expulfion,  fuch  are  Anis- feeds ,  Fennel- 
Sm,  Camomile,  Melilot ,  Cinnamon,  Zedoaria ,  Coriander . 
Scab. 

Rote,  That  there  are  Herbs,  Roots,  Flowers,  Seeds,  Fa¬ 
rm*,  Fragments  of  precious  Stones,  Waters,  Oils ,  Un- 
giteti  turns,  &c.  to  which  are  attributed  the  Qualities 
and  Virtues  above-mentioned  in  a  particular  Man¬ 
ner,  viz. 

1  he  Vulnerary  Herbs,  arc  the  Agrimony,  Bugle,  Sa- 
nide,  Alcbymilla,  Pervinkle,  Pulmonary ,  Veronica ,  Bru- 
wlla,  the  Capillaries,  and  feveral  others. 

The  five  aperitive  Roots,  are  thofe  of  Brufcus,  Afpa- 
Vs>  Puncl,  Parfly ,  and  Smallage.  —  Several  other 
Koors  aic  alio  aperitive,  and  as  much  in  Ufe  as  thofe, 
wz.  thofe  of  Gramr.n,  of  Er  digit  an,  of  Marffj  mallows,  &c. 

hu  it  plcafecl  i he  Ancients  to  find  thus  the  Number  of 
five  aperitive  Roots. 

}  he  five  Capillaries,  arc  the  common  or  black 
Mention,  the  white  Adiantum,  called  Capillary  of  Mont - 
frier,  the  Polytric,  the  Cetcracb  or  Stolopaudcr,  and  the 
Salvia  vi(<r,  or  Ruta  muraria. 

The  three  Cordial  Flowers,  arc  thofe  of  Buglofe ,  of 

°uroch,  and  of  Violet,  Several  other  Flowers  could 

c  as  juflly  called  Cordial,  as  thofe  of  Gelly-Jlowers ,  or 
foils,  and  of  Rofes. 

Jour  carminative  Flowers,  are  thofe  of  Camo- 
°j  Melilot,  of  Matricaria,  and  of  Anethum. 
he  common  Emollient  Herbs,  are  the  Mallow, 

J  ft Jb-  mallow,  Branc-urfina ,  Wall  flowers,  Mercurialis, 
atietary,  Heath,  A  triplex,  the  Roots  of  white  Lillies,  &c. 

a.*  four  large  Cold  Seeds,  arc  thofe  of  Gourd , 

1  i! |  ‘  Melon,  and  Cucumber, 

1  ic  jour  [mall  Cold  Seeds,  are  thofe  q{  Lattucc, 
Endive,  and  Chicory. 


r  f0Hr WCiit  Hot  Seeds,  arc  thofe  of  Ants,  Ecn- 
"Antmnmw,  and  Carvi. 

U(‘T  Seeds,  are  thofe  of  Sma Haste,  of 
1  WJ‘h  oi  jt  and  uf  Da 
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The  five  precious  Fragments,  are  the  Hyacinths , 
Emerald ,  Saphir,  Grenat,  and  Cornelian. 

Note,  That  thefe  five  Fragments  are  not  of  much  Ufe 
in  Medicine,  no  more  than  moft  of  the  Compo- 
fi cions  they  ufed  to  enter  into ;  as  I’ll  prove  by  my 
Refle&ions  on  rhofe  Compofitions. 

The  four  Cordial  Waters,  are  thofe  of  Endive,  of 
Chicory,  of  Buglofe,  and  of  Scabiofe  ■,  to  which  might 
be  added  feveral  other  Waters  of  equal  Virtue,  as  thofe 
of  Car  duns  Benedidus,  of  Ulmaria,  of  Scorfonnary,  of 

Oxytripbyllum,  of  Sorrel,  of  M cliff  a,  of  Black  Cherries, 
and  of  Botiroch. 

The  four  antipleuritick  Waters,  are  thofe  of  Scabiofe, 
of  Car  duns  Bene  did  ns,  of  Par  ax  aeon,  and  of  red  Poppies. 

The  three fiomachic  Oils,  are  thofe  of  Wormwood,  of 
Coinces,  and  of  Mafiich.  There  arc  others  which  have 
frill  more  Virtue,  as  thofe  of  Nutmeg,  oi  Mace,  o i  Cloves, 
and  of  Bays. 

The  three  hot  Unguents,  are  the  Unguent  of  Agrippa, 
the  Unguent  of  Althea,  and  the  Unguent  nerval. 

The  four  cold  Unc;u  ent  s,  are  the  Album  Rhafis,  the 
Popideum,  the  Cerat  of  Galen,  and  the  Unguent  of  Rofes. 

The  four  Faring,  or  Flowers,  are  thofe  oi  Barley, 
of  Beans,  of  Broom-rape ,  and  of  Lupines  :  To  which  are 
often  added  thofe  of  Wheat,  of  Lentils,  of  Line  and  Fe¬ 
ll  agree  Seeds. 

Note,  That  having  thus  far  given  a  general  Idea  of  the 
Qualities  and  Virtues  of  the  different  Remedies,  and 
of  their  different  Manner  of  operating,  I’ll  proceed  to 
the  Preparation  of  thofe  Remedies,  according  to  the 
Rules  preferibed  by, the  Galenical  Pharmacy  \  fince  I 
have  prepared  them  diready,  according  to  the  moft 
modern  Directions  of  the  Chymical  Pharmacy,  in  my 
Treatife  o i  Chymiflry  under  the  Letter  C  ;  therefore, 

The  Gallenical  Pharmacy,  is  reduced  to  three  gene¬ 
ral  Operations,  which  are  the  Eleftion,  Preparation ,  and 
Mixture  of  the  Remedies. 

The  Election,  confifts  in  the  Choice  of  the  Pimple 
Drugs  the  Remedies  are  compofed  of.  To  proceed  with 
Exadlnefs  in  that  Choice,  feveral  Circumftances  are  to 
be  obferved,  viz.  the  Places  where  thofe  Drugs  grow, 
the  Climate ,  the  Neighbourhood,  the  Time ,  the  Subfiance, 
Smell,  Tafle,  Colour,  Bignefs. 

1.  As  to  the  Places ,  fome  Drugs  require  the  Air  of 
the  Woods  or  Fields  •,  others  the  Culture  of  Gardens; 
fome  aquatick  or  marfhy,  others  dry  and  parched  up 
Places ;  fome  Mountains  and  Hills,  and  others  Vallies  ; 
fome  Walls  and  Rocks,  others  the  Sides  of  Roads, 
Ditches,  or  Vineyards  ;  fome  fat,  and  others  liindy 
Earths. 

2.  As  to  the  Climate,  fome  excel  in  hot,  and  others 
in  cold  Countries  ;  thus  the  Senna  of  the  Levant  is  much 
more  purgative  than  that  which  grows  in  ocher  Coun¬ 
tries  :  'The  Iris  and  Fennel  of  Florence ,  is  much  better 
than  thofe  of  England  and  France.  The  Cochlcaria  is 
more  abundant,  and  has  more  Virtue  in  England  and 
Holland  than  in  France. 

3.  As  to  the  Neighbourhood,  fome  acquire  more  Virtue 
from  the  neighbouring  Plants,  as  the  Epithym  from  the 
Thyme,  the  Cafe  at  a  from  the  Line ,  the  Poly  podium  and 
Miffeltoc  from  the  Oak.  The  others  have  more  Strength 
when  they  are  at  a  Diflance  from  one  another,  as  the 
Coloquintida. 

4.  As  to  the  Time,  fome  arc  in  their  greateff  Vigour 
in  the  Spring,  others  in  the  Summer,  and  others  in 
Autumn  ;  though  no  very  precife  Time  can  be  fixed  in 
that  Occafion  ;  for  according  to  the  Difference  oi'  the 
Climates,  the  Mixt  grow  flower  or  quicker.  The  ge¬ 
neral  Rule  is,  that  Plants  are  to  be  gathered,  if  poffible, 
in  fair  Weather,  before  they  fhoot  iorth  their  Seeds  :  — 
The  Fruits,  Seeds ,  Fungus,  mud  be  gathered  when  they 
are  at  their  full  Growth.  The  Animals  muff  be  killed 
young,  vigorous,  and  before  they  have  copulated  with 
the  Female.  And  the  Minerals  muff  be  dug  out  of 
the  Mines  when  they  have  the  Bignefs,  Solidity,  Weight 
and  Colour  required. 

5.  As  to  the  Subfiance,  the  one  muff*  be  compact,  as 
tlie  Opium  ;  the  other  friable  as  Sc  ammo  ny,  the  others 
heavy  as  Caffia  ligma,  others  light  as  Agaric.  Some  Li¬ 
quids  as  common  Tcrebinthinc ,  others  hard  and  dry  as 

9  U  Aloes, 
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Aloes ,  others  fofc  as  the  Tamarinds,  and  others  hard  as 
the  Myrabolans. 

6.  As  to  the  Smell,  feveral  Remedies  are  much  better 
as  they  are  more  odorant,  as  the  Sanders,  Saffafras,  and 
Cinnamon, 

y.  As  to  the  Tafie ,  fome  arc  fweet  as  the  Liquorice, 
bitter  as  the  Aloes ,  four  as  the  Tamar  bids,  hot  as  the 
Ginger,  hyp  tic  as  the  Acacia. 

8.  As  to  the  Colour,  fome  muft  be  white  as  the 
Agaric,  black  as  the  Tamar  ins,  red  as  Sanguis  dr  aeon  is, 
green  as  the  Verdet,  blue  as  the  Curcuma ,  grey  as  the 
Jalap. 

9.  As  to  the:  Length  and  Bignefs,  fome  mull:  be  long, 
and  moderately  big,  as  the  Caffia,  the  Vipers ,  &c.  others 
mull  be  Imall  as  Hart-horns,  which  mull  be  taken  while 
young,  and  Puppies. 

1  he  Preparation  of  Remedies,  confift  in  waJJjing, 
picking ,  drying,  hitmcRing,  infufmg ,  \ maturating ,  or  boil¬ 
ing  them. 

1.  They  muft  be  wafhed  either  to  cleanfe  them  of 
the  Dirt,  as  it  is  done  to  Roots  as  loon  as  they  are  taken 
out  ol  the  Ground,  or  to  purify  them  of  fome  acrimo¬ 
nious  Part  they  contain,  thus  the  Litharge  and  Tutia  are 
wafhed  in  Water  ;  or  to  inertafe  their  Virtue,  as  when 
Pomatum  is  wafhed  in  odorous  Water. 

2.  They  muft  be  picked  of  their  coarfe  and  ufelefs 
Parts,  as  Senna  is  picked  of  its  Sticks  and  dead  Leaves  ; 
a  Sort  of  String  is  picked  off  certain  Roots  ;  the  Stones 
are  picked  out  of  dried  Raifins,  thofe  Stones  being  hard 
and  aftringent. 

3.  I  hey  muft  be  dried,  as  the  Vegetables  and  Ani¬ 
mals  which  are  expofed  to  the  Sun,  or  dried  from  it, 
that  the  Humidity  thereof  being  diflipated,  they  may 
be  kept  without  Corruption.  But  as  the  Flowers  in 
drying  often  Jofe  their  Colour  and  Smell,  fome  of  them 
muft  be  wrapped  up  in  grey  Paper,  in  fmall  Bundles, 
as  thofe  of  St.  Johnwort ,  and  of  little  Centaury .  For 
red  Rofes  they  muft  be  dried  quickly  in  the  Sun,  for  if 
they  were  dried  flowly  they  would  lofe  their  Colour  ; 
the  large  Roots  can  fcarce  be  dried  without  rotting  in  fide, 
and  we  often  fee  large  Pieces  of  Rhubarb  fpoiled  in  the 
Heart,  therefore  they  muft  be  chofen  of  a  moderate 
Bignefs.  The  Roots  of  Jalap ,  of  Mechoacam,  and  of 
Briofiy  are  cut  in  Slices,  that  they  may  be  eafier  dried. 
The  Fruits  which  abound  in  fuperfluous  Humidity,  muft 
be  dried  in  an  Oven  otherwife  they  rot:  Vipers  muft  be 
fattened  to  a  String  and  dried  from  the  Sun. 

Note,  That  thofe  Drugs  fhould  not  be  dried  too  long 

left  they  fhoulcl  lolc  the  belt  of  their  Subftancc. 

When  dried  they  muft  be  kept  in  Boxes. 

4.  They  muft  be  hume&cd,  thus  Steel- Filings  and 
Iron  Fuji  muft  be  humedted  with  Dew  or  Rain-Water, 
to  open  them  and  inercale  their  Virtue. 

5.  They  are  inlufed  in  Liquors,  either  to  diffolve 
them,  as  Ccrnje  in  Vinegar,  or  to  communicate  their 
Virtue  to  the  Liquor,  as  when  Rhubarb,  Senna ,  or  red 
Rofes,  are  maturated  in  Water  ;  or  to  corrctt  the  too 
gnat  Strength  of  their  Adtion,  as  when  the  Root  of 
if  ill  a  is  (leeped  in  Vinegar  before  it  is  tiled  ;  or  to  open 
them  and  inn-cafe  their  Virtue ,  as  when  Dates  are 
Ifeeped  in  White  Wine,  or  1  lydromel,  and  when  An¬ 
timony  is  maturated  in  an  acid  Liquor  to  render  it  Eme¬ 
tic  k;  or  to  prclcrve  them  as  when  Fruits,  Roots,  or 
A  finu Is  are  piefcrved  in  Brandy  or  Vinegar,  or  to  ren- 
rendcr  them  Initly,  lb  that  they  may  be  eafiJy  pulverized 
as  when  red- hot  Cryflal  and  Flints  arc  extinguilhed  in 
Water. 

().  They  are  macerated  or  put  in  Digejlion,  as  when 
after  red  Roles  have  been  pounded,  they  are  put  in  a 

Pot,  covered  with  Salt,  and  left  thus  for  feveral  Months, 
that  the  Salt  and  Oil  being  exalted  by  Fermentation,  a 
greater  Abundance  ot  Spirits  may  be  extracted  from 
them  when  they  tire  dillilled.  Honey  is  made  to  icum 
in  Water,  then  is  put  in  a  warm  Place  for  feveral 
Months,  that  by  Djgdlion  and  Fermentation  it  may 
grow  vinous. 

7,  J  hey  are  boiled  either  to  foften  them,  as  when  the 
Roots  of  Knit  l  a  and  Alt  Lea  are  boiled  to  extract  a  Pulp 
from  them,  or  that  they  may  communicate  their  Qua¬ 
lity  to  the  Decod  ion,  as  when  Tizams  are  made  Tor 
to  render  them  thick,  as  when  the  Juices  of  ifuinces  is 


boiled  into  Sapa ;  or  to  preferve  them  'or  * 
them,  as  when  the  Cajfta  is  boiled  to  hinder  ir  f  C°m 
at, ng  Vapours  ;  or  to  free  them  of  their 

are  boiled  with  Oil  or  Greafe  ;  or  to  inr 

Strength,  as  when  Rhubarb  is  tonified 

more  aftringent,  the  Alum  calcined  to  render  it  Ir  i[ 

8.  They  are  fawed  or  cut,  as  the  Woods  •  h  ufhT 
the  Herbs,  rafped  as  Hart-horn ,  filed  as  7,4  a‘  d  c 
broken  or  bruited  as  Roots  and  dried  Fruits 

9.  They  are  reduced  into  Powder,  either  in  a  M;|l 
the  Farm, a,  or  in  a  Mortar  as  the  Senna  R ! 

or  on  a  Porphyry  with  a  Muller,  as  the  ’  Coral  1 
Pearls.  a^d 

.1  *  The  Mixture  of  Remedies,  confifts  in  mixing  j 
uniting  them  together,  in  order  to  form  Comnnfi,- 
of  them.  For  that  Mixture  we  muft  firft  diFb.  T 
the  Ingredients  which  unite  naturally  to^ethrr 
thofe  which  cannot  be  united  but  'by  Art  •  O'j  'f™ 

Example,  unites  very  well  with  fat  Subftances,  'bin'll  °r 
not  mix  but  imperfedtly  with  watry  ones  •  ^ 

Mixture  thereof  muft  be  made  in  a  Mortar  ?  * 

Preparation  of  the  Unguentum  Nutritum,  or  BttUert 
Saturn :  Spirit  of  Salt  feems  to  mix  eafily  with  c  •  • 

of  Wine,  which  notwithftanding,  the  Mixture  is 
intimate  when  they  are  made  to  circulate  to^ther'in^ 
circulatory  Veffel,  as  in  the  Preparation  of  Spirit  of  LI 
dulcified.  Some  Oil  of  Cinnamon ,  or  other  Efrem  ' 
mixed  with  Sugar-candy  in  Powder  to  make  the  Ole* 
fac  char  urn,  that  the  Oil  being  thereby  rarified  in  the 
Parts  of  the  Sugar,  may  be  diffolved  with  it  in  watery 
Liquors  :  Turpentine  is  mixed  with  Yolk  of  E°-<*  L 
render  it  diffoluble  in  Decodtions.  aD 


2.  One  muft  know  the  Means  to  be  ufed  for  the 
Mixture  of  Drugs  ;  for  it  fuffices  fometimes  to  agitate 
them  together  in  a  Mortar,  as  Powders  ;  and  when  W 
cury  is  to  be  extinguiflied  in  Turpentine:  Sometimes 
they  muft  be  beaten  a  long  Time,  as  when  Flowers  are 
mixed  with  Sugar  for  Confervcs,  when  MafTcs  for  Pills 
and  Troches  are  to  be  made  ;  fometimes  they  mull  be 
diffolved  in  Aqua  fort  is,  as  when  fome  chymical  Prepa¬ 
rations  arc  made  on  Metals :  Sometimes  it  is  neceflary 
to  boil  them  together,  as  Sugar  and  Honey,  with  Juices, 
Decoftions,  and  Infufions,  to  make  Syrups,  and  feveral 
ocher  Compofitions :  Sometimes  there  mull  be  a  Con- 
fumption  of  the  Humidity  at  a  How  Fire,  after  the 
Mixture,  as  in  the  Preparation  of  fome  Electuaries. 
Sometimes  they  muft  be  mixed  together  with  the  Biltor- 
ter,  as  Pulps  and  Powders  in  Sugar  and  Honey:  Some¬ 
times  they  muft  be  liquified  together,  as  Wax,  Refine, 
and  Pitch  with  Oils  :  Sometimes  they  muft  be  melted  by 
a  violent  Fire,  as  Metals,  and  feveral  Minerals  which 
are  put  in  Fufion  together :  Sometimes  they  arc  amal- 
gamed,  as  Mercury  with  Gold  and  Silver. 

3.  An  Order  muft  be  obferved  in  the  Mixture  of  the 
Drugs ;  for  fome  muft  be  mixed  before  the  ethers  i  for 
Example,  in  the  Compofitions  the  Pulps  muft  be  mixed 
before  the  Powders,  and  the  Powders  before  the Eflences » 
odorous  and  volatile  Ingredients  muft  be  commonly  1  ft 
for  the  End,  left  their  Virtue  fhould  be  altered  by  /  Lit 
and  Agitation  ;  the  Scammony,  Aloes,  and  other  (>ums 
elotten  in  the  Electuaries,  if  they  be  mixed  while  the 
Matter  is  yet  too  hot,  therefore  one  muft  wait  till  it  ^ 
almoft  cold  :  The  Wax  and  Pitch  are  not  to  be  mixed  or 
melted  in  PJaiflers,  till  the  Litharge  or  Mimicuni,  or  t 
Ccrufe,  if  it  enters  into  them,  be  done. 

When  Tablettes  or  Lozenges  are  made,  where  no  Acid 
enters,  the  Liquor  muft  be  mixed  at  once  with  the  Sugar 
to  make  them  boil  together*,  but  if  it  be  wanted  to  pre¬ 
pare  acid  Lozenges,  as  thofe  of  Berberies,  ol  Lemon,  of 
Pomegranates,  the  Juice  ought  not  to  be  mixed  but  by 
Degrees  with  the  Sugar  over  the  Fire,  and  dried  in  Pro¬ 
portion  i  for  if  the  Juice  that  is  to  be  employ’d  in  it  *’ 
was  put  all  at  once,  one  could  not  give  the  Mixture  by 


l 
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portion  i  tor  it  the  Juice  that  is  to  be  employ  u ' 
was  put  all  at  once,  one  could  not  give  the  Mixture  by 
Co&ion,  Confidence  enough  to  form  Lozenges  ol 
for  when  it  is  wanted  to  make  the  Sal-polyckcjh  ^ 
Sulphur  is  mixed  with  the  Saltpetre  before  the  Mattel  r* 
thrown  into  the  red-hot  Crucible,  and  in  the  Preparation  ^ 
of  Sal  prunella*,  the  Salpetic  is  put  into  Fufion,  beloic 
the  Sulphur  be  mixed  with  it. 

4.  The  Compofition  mud  be  of  a  good  Confifh,|ia'’ 
kept  in  a  dry  Place  j  and  if  it  be  liquid,  as  KlccHuautS 
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r.  ,  „  fHrred,  from  Time  to  Time,  with  a  Spatula,  to 
SJKS  for'  ,h.  Fermentation. 

V  That  tbofe  theorical  Reflexions,  on  the  Prepara- 
*.9  0f  Remedies,  are  not  the  only  ones  which  could 
vfmade  on  thofe  important  SubjeXs  *,  but  as  all  the 
hers  are  interfperfed  throughout  thefe  Treatifes,  it 
°  ould  fmell  too  much  of  Repetition,  to  make  them 
'Vo  in  this  Place :  Therefore  Til  proceed  to  reduce 
thofe  o-eneral  Rules  into  PraXice,  in  the  Preparation 
f  the°different  Remedies  our  Pharmacopeia  is  to  con¬ 
tain  ;  beginning  with  thofe  which  are  attended  with 
1  eaft  Trouble  and  Difficulty,  fucli  as  Decoffions . 


A  Decoction,  of  the  Latin  decoquere ,  io  boil,  is 
ade  to  diffolve  the  aXive  and  ufeful  Subftanccs  of  a 
mixt  into  a  proper  Liquor ;  or  to  foften  thofe  Mixts, 
fo  that  a  Pulp  may  be  excraXed  from  them. 

The  Matters  mod  commonly  employ’d  in  Decoffions , 
are  Animals  and  Vegetables  ;  fometimes  alfo  Minerals, 
as  Antimony  and  Quickfiiver. — The  Liquors  ufed  for 
D?c  oft  ms,  are  Water,  Wine,  Vinegar,  Milk  and  Whey. 

As  the  Dec  off  ions  muft  be  different  according  to  our 
different  Intentions,  it  is  difficult  to  eftabliih  Rules  with 
reo-ard  to  the  Quantity  of  WaCer  and  Ingredients  em¬ 
ploy’d  :  What  can  be  faid  in  general  is,  that  the  more 
hard  and  compaX  the  Drugs  are,  the  more  Liquor  is 
wanted  to  boil  them. 

A  Dtcoffion  muft  be  fometimes  preceded  by  Infufion, 
that  the  Liquor  may  have  Time  enough  to  extraX  the 
Subfhnce  of  the  Mixts ;  as  in  a  DecoXion  of  the  Woods, 
viz.  Sarfaparilla,  S china,  Sajfafras ,  Gayac,  and  Box. 

One  muft  avoid,  as  much  as  poffible,  boiling  the 
Aromats,  becaufe  their  volatile  Principles,  which  are  the 
moft  effential,  are  diffipated  in  boiling  :  Therefore  it 
is  bed '  to  put  them  in  the  hot  Liquor  to  infufe,  in  a 
Veflel  well  covered. 

When  we  make  a  Deco ff ion  of  feveral  Ingredients, 
we  mud  begin,  for  Example,  by  boiling  the  Barley,  the 
Chips  of  Bartfliorn  and  Ivory,  the  Roots  ot  Gramen, 
for  half  an  Hour  at  a  moderate  Fire  ;  putting  afterwards 
the  other  Roots  newly  gathered  (well  wafhed  and  pick¬ 
ed  of  their  Hearts  or  Strings,  and  cut  in  fmail  Pieces) 
to  boil  for  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour ;  proceeding  to  the 
Fmits  after  they  have  been  pared  and  honed,  and  cut 
in  Pieces,  if  they  be  large  ;  then  the  Herbs  chopp’d, 
and  the  Seeds  bruifed  ;  concluding  by  the  Flowers  and 
Liquorice,  which  muft  be  boiled  but  very  little :  The 
whole  is  thrown  afterwards  into  an  earthen  Pan,  or 


pewter  Bafon,  over  the  Cinnamon  bruifed,  the  Sanders, 
the SafTafras  ral’ped,  and  the  other  Aromats;  the  Veflel 
then  is  cover’d  ;  and  when  the  Dccoffion  is  cool,  it  is 
framed,  and  afterwards  left  to  fettle,  that  it  may  be 
decanted  clear. 


If  Animals,  as  Craw-fifh,  Frogs,  or  Vipers,  are  to  be 
employ’d  in  the  DecoXion,  they  muft  be  always  put  at 
the  Beginning  ;  but  then  the  DecoXion  is  to  be  made 
over  allow  Fire,  left  there  fhould  be  a  too  great  Diffi- 
pation  ol  the  effential  and  volatile  Salts. 


Virtues .  - — For  the  Epilefpfy,  •  Apoplexy,  Lethargy. 
Dofes. - From  two  Ounces  to  fix. 

A  Cordial  Deco  ff  ion. — Take  the  Roots  of  Scorzonerc, 
of  Solomon  Seal,  of  Gramen,  of  Tormentil,  of  each 
half  an  Ounce,  blowers  of  Boroch,  Buglois,  Violets, 
Rofes,  of  each  as  much  as  one  can  take  with  his  Fingers 
Ends  ;  of  rafped  Liquorice  three  Drachms.  Let  the 
whole  boil  in  three  Quarts  of  Spring  Water,  to  the  Di¬ 
minution  of  a  third  Part. 


Note,  That  the  Roots,  having  been  cut  in  Pieces  and 
bruifed,  muft  boil  half  an  Hour  before  the  Flowers 
and  Liquorice  are  put  in  the  DecoXion  ;  and  after 
they  are  put  in,  the  DecoXion  muft  boil  a  Quarter  of 
an  Hour  longer,  and  afterwards  be  taken  off' the  Fire  ; 
and  when  half  cold,  it  is  {trained  through  a  Piece  of 
Linnen  Cloth  or  Flannel. 


Virtues.  —  It  fortifies  the  Heart,  and  refills  to  the  Ma¬ 
lignity  of  the  Humours.  Dofe . - -From  two  Ounces 

to  fix. 

A  Peffcral  Deco  ff  ion. — Take  two  Ounces  of  Jar- 
Raifins  ftoned,  fifteen  Dates,  two  Ounces  of  Jujubes, 
an  Ounce  of  Pearl-Barley  ;  let  the  whole  boil  in  three 
Points  of  common  Water. to  the  Confumption  of  a  third 
Part,  and  towards  the  End  of  the  CoXion  add  half  an 
Ounce  of  Liquorice  bruifed,  the  Leaves  of  Maiden-Hair, 
Ground  Ivy,  and  Tuffilago,  of  each  a  Handful;  let 
the  whole  macerate  together  for  the  Space  of  a  Quarter 
of  an  Flour,  and  then  Brain  the  DecoXion. 


Note,  That  the  Raifins  and  Dates  muft  be  ftoned,  and 
the  Jujubes  chofcn  very  frelh ;  and  in  {training  the 
DecoXion  it  muft  be  done  with  Expreffion. 

Virtues. — It  is  proper  to  excite  ExpeXoration,  for 
an  inveterate  Cough,  and  to  looien  the  tenacious  Mat¬ 
ters,  which  obftruXing  the  Bronchia  of  the  Lungs  Hops 

the  Refpiration.  Dofe.< - From  two  Ounces  to  fix. 

A  bitter  Deco  ff  ion . — Take  the  Tops  of  little  Cen¬ 
taury,  the  Leaves  of  Agrimony,  Flowers  of  Camomile, 
of  each  half  a  Handful,  two  Drachms  of  Gentian-Root, 
of  Seeds  of  Carduus  BenediXus,  and  of  Lemon,  of  each 
a  Drachm  and  a  half;  White  Wine  and  Spring  Water, 
of  each  a  Pint  and  a  half ;  let  it  boil  rill  it  be  reduced  to 
half. 


Note,  That  the  Seeds  muft  be  bruifed,  the  Gentian-root 
cut  in  fmail  Pieces,  and  boiled  together  in  the  Water, 
then  the  Summits,  the  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  White- 
Wine,  fhall  be  added  to  it,  and  left  to  boil  to  the 
Confumption  of  half  the  Humidity  ;  afterwards  it 
Iliall  be  {trained  with  Expreffion.  If  it  be  wanted  to 
render  that  DecoXion  purgative,  fix  Drachms  of 
Senna,  one  of  Rhubarb,  and  four  Scruples  cf  Salt 
of  little  Centaury,  inuft  be  put  to  infufe  in  it,  warm, 
for  a  whole  Day. 

Virtues.  —  It  is  proper  to  expel  intermittent  Feavcrs, 

to  kill  the  Worms  and  purify  the  Blood.  Dofe. - One 

GJafs  in  the  Morning  falling,  and  another  at  Night. 


AW,  That  as  the  Diforders  of  the  Head  are  molt  com¬ 
monly  the  moft  dangerous,  the  Head  being  confidered 
Glides  as  the  nobleft  Part  of  our  Body,  fincc  it  is 
ftppofed  the  chief  Kcfldcncc  of  the  rational  Soul,  we'll 
begin  all  our  Preparations  by  thofe  which  are  accounted 
proper  for  the  Maladies  of  the  Head ;  defending 
kom  thence  to  the  Br eaft,  from  the  Brealt  to  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  thus  progre {lively.  Therefore  our  liril 
Prcfcripcion  will  be  for  a  Cephalick  Deco  ff  ion . 

fybaltck  Dccoffion. — Take  Miflclcoc  and  Cloves,  of 

fix  Drachms  ;  of  Juniper-Berries  three  Ounces  ; 

["'vers  of  Sage,  of  Be  tony,  of  Marjoram,  of  each  a 

landful ;  and  let  them  be  boiled,  according  to  the 

above  pircXinns,  in  three  Quarts  of  common  Water, 

!'/•  ftiver. Water,  which  is  always  belt  for  all  Sorts  of 
lkoffions. 

AW,  That  the  Juniper- Berries  muft  be  bruifed,  and 
'Wim  together  with  the  Flowers  they  have  boiled  two 
1)1  three  Gallops,  the  DecoXion  muft  be  thrown  into 

ip  earthen  Pan,  and  well  covered  till  it  be  cold.  —  It 

jannot  be  kept  longer  than  two  Days  in  hoc,  and 
lour  * 


in  cold  Weather. 


Note,  alfo.  That  we  often  fee  that  the  bitter  Remedies 
are  febrifuge,  becaufe  the  falinc  and  fulphurous  Sub- 
ftancc  which  compofe  the  bitter,  is  proper  to  rariiy 
and  di Helve  the  Matter,  which  forms  the  Obftruc- 
tion$  and  caufcs  the  Fcaver. 

A  fudorifick  Dccoffion. —  Take  two  Ounces  of  Sar fa- 
par  ilia,  China  and  Contraycrva  Roots,  of  each  an  Ounce, 
of  CrudcrAnti mony  coarfely  pounded  and  tied  in  a  Piece 
of  Linen-Cloth,  four  Ounces  :  Let  them  be  infufed, 
warm,  for  twelve  Hours  in  four  Quarts  of  common 
Water  ;  and  let  them  boil  afterwards  to  the  Confump¬ 
tion  of  a  third  Part,  and  towards  the  End  add  Jix 
Drachms  of  Liquorice  feraped  and  bruifed,  and  eight 
Drachms  of  Saflhiras. 

Note,  That  the  Roots  and  Antimony  muft  be  put  in  an 
earthen  Veflel  and  Water  poured  over  them ;  then 
the  Veil'd  is  covered,  and  put  in  Digeftion  on  hot 
Embers,  or  near  a  flow  Fire  for  ten  or  twelve  Hours ; 
after  which  the  DecoXion  is  made  to  boil  ro  the  Di¬ 
minution  of  a  third  Part,  adding  towards  the  End  of 
the  Operation  the  Safi  a  Has  and  the  Liquorice.  When 
the  DecoXion  is  half  cold  it  muft  be  {trained  with 

Expreffion 
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Expreffion,  and  left  to  fettle,  to  be  drained  once 
more  through  a  Flannel  to  make  it  clear. 

Virtues.  —  It  is  proper  for  the  Rheumatifm,  to  expel 
the  bad  Humours  by  Perfpi ration,  and  to  flop  the  Go¬ 
norrhoea.  - The  Dofe  is  from  two  Ounces  to  fix,  or  a 

Glafs-fuil  four  times  a  Day. 

A  deter  Jive  Deco&ion  for  Clyfters.  —  Take  whole  Bar¬ 
ley,  Bran,  Leaves  of  Agrimony,  of  Merctirtalis ,  of 
Plantain,  of  each  a  Handful,  and  two  Drachms  of  Lin- 
feed  ;  let  them  boil  in  two  Quarts  of  common  Water,  to 
the  Confumption  of  a  third  Part. —  This  Decodtion  is 
drained  with  Expreffion  ;  and  is  proper  to  ftop  a 
Loo  fen  els. 

Note,  That  deterfive  Decoctions  are  fometimes  made  in 
Milk,  or  in  Broth,  of  a  Sheep’s  Head  boiled  with  the 
Wool  on  ;  and  fometimes  in  Broth  of  Tripe. 

A  common  emollient  Decoition. — -  Take  the  Leaves  of 
Mallows,  Marfh-mallows,  Parietary,  Violets,  Mercu¬ 
rial,  of  each  a  Handful-,  of  Flowers  of  Camomile  and 
Melhiot,  of  each  half  a  Handful.  Put  them  to  boil  to- 
g.  ther  in  feven  Pints  of  common  Water,  to  the  Con- 
ftrnpnon  of  a  third  Part ;  then  let  it  be  drained  with 
Expreffion. 

Note,  That  this  Decodtion  loofens  the  Humours,  and 
difpofes  them  to  Evacuation.  To  render  theDecofhon 
more  cooling,  there  mull  be  added  to  the  Herbs  above- 
mentioned,  Chicory,  Cucumber,  and  Porcelain  :  It  is 
made  Hy ft  crick,  by  adding  Leaves  of  Matricaria,  Rue, 
and  Elder- Flowers ;  Carminative  by  the  Addition  of 
Anis,  Fennel,  and  Coriander- Seeds,  Juniper-Berries, 
Mint,  and  Origanum. 

Note  alio,  That  next  to  Decodtion  comes  Tizane , 

Ptisane,  or  Tizane,  vulgarly  called,  in  Engliflj , 
Diet-Diir.k,  comes  from  the  Greek  Verb,  7 rW.oy,  which 
dignifies  to  feparate  the  Rind  or  Hulk,  becaufe  the  ‘Tizane 
of  the  Antier.ts  was  Pearl-Barley  ;  but  the  Tizane  of  the 
Moderns  is  made  of  whole  Barley. 

The  ‘Tizane  differs  from  Decodlion  only  in  that  it  is 
not  fo  much  loaded  with  Drugs  ;  for  as  it  is  ufed  for 
common  Drink,  it  is  render’d  as  little  difagreeable  as 
poifibie.  A  good  common  Tizane  is  made  as  follows. 

For  a  common  Tizane.  —  Take  a  Handful  of  whole 
Barhv,  bearded  and  freed  of  its  Impurities,  let  it  boil  in 
ten  Quarts  of  common  Water,  to  the  Confumption  of  a 
third  Part ;  afterwards  add  to  it  half  an  Ounce  of  lcraped 
and  bruiicd  Liquorice  ;  and  let  a  Tizane  be  done  accord¬ 
ing  to  Arc. 

Note ,  That  the  Barley  mud  be  bearded,  well  cleanfed 
and  waffled  in  Water,  and  after  it  has  boiled  in  Water 
to  the  Confumption  of  a  third  Part,  the  Decodlion 
muff  be  poured  boiling  hot  into  an  carthcrn  Pan  over 
the  Liquorice,  and  when  cold  mufl  be  drained. — • 
This  Tizane  quenches  the  Third,  cools  and  foicens  the 
Acrimony  of  the  Humours,  temperates  a  Fever,  and 
moderates  a  Cough:  It  is  given  to  the  Sick  for  their 
common  Drink.  Some  add  to  this  Tizane  fume  Slices 
of  Lemon,  others  forne  Coriander-Seeds,  or  a  little 
Piece  of  Cinnamon.  To  render  it  a  little  Aperitive, 
one  may  add  to  it  the  Roots  ofGramcn  and  Jujubes, 
Railin'.,  and  Golden  Pippins,  to  make  it  more  pectoral. 

An  aperitive  Tizane.  — 'Fake  the  Roots  of  Gramcn,  of 
Althrca,  and  of  Strawberry  Bullies,  of  each  an  Ounce ; 
and  after  they  have  boiled  in  two  Quarts  of  common  Wa¬ 
ter,  to  the  Confumption  of  a  fourth  Part  of  the  Humi¬ 
dity,  add  to  it  hall’ an  Ounce  of  Liquorice. 

Note,  That  this  Tizane  is  dieuretick,  that  it  moderates 
the  1  Icat  of  the  Reins  and  of  the  Bladder,  makes  a 
Clap  rue,  ami  carries  off  the  Inflammation.  It  is  ufed 
for  common  Drink.  One  may  add  to  it,  if  it  be 
judged  proper,  a  Drachm  of  Sal-prunella.*,  or  of  other 
aperitive  Salt,  on  each  Point  of  Tizane,  to  render  it 
more  dieuretick. 

An  aftr indent  Tizane.  —  'fake  two  Ounces  of  whole 
Barley;  an  Ounce  of  Chips  of  Hart's  Horn ;  half  an 
Ounce  of  Tomumi!’:.  Roof.,  and  a  1  landfill  of  Barber¬ 
ries,  ^  Let  them  boil  in  three  Quarts  of  Water,  to  the 
Confumption  of  a  third  Part. 


Note ,  That  the  Barley,  Hart’s  Horn,  and  the  Torm 

til’s  Roots,  muft  boil  half  an  Hour  in  Water-  ^ 
then  the  Barberries  are  added  to  it,  and  after  thev  1 
boiled  together  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  more,  the 
codlion  is  left  to  cool,  to  be  ft  rained  after  k  iso 
cold.  This  Tizane  is  good  to  (lop  a  Loofenefs  a!d 
Hemorrhages  *,  and  is  ufed  for  common  Drink  \ 
can  be  render’d  Hill  more  adringenr,  by  mot-;’  .r 
with  calybcate  Water.  *  D  u 

Note  alfo,  That  Infufions  are  next  in  Order. 

Infusion,  comes  from  the  Latin  Word  infundr 
to  deep.  J  /e’ 

Drugs  are  inf  ufed,  either  to  foften  them,  as  wjle 
Dates  are  deeped  in  Hydromel  ;  or  to  corrcft  them  r0 
temperate  their  Acrimony,  as  when  the  Root  of  Eftth  ‘ 
put  to  infufc  in  Vinegar  ;  or  to  extraft  their  Subfile 
and  Virtue,  as  when  Senna,  Rhubarb,  Myrabojans  or 
Agarick,  are  put  to  infufe  in  common  Water,  or  in 
Juices. 

The  Liquors  commonly  employed  for  Infufions,  called 
in  Terms  of  Chymiftry,  Menftruum ,  are  common  and 
diddled  Waters,  Whey,  Juices  of  Plants,  Rain-Water 
Dew,  Wines,  Brandy,  Spirit  of  Wine,  diftilled  or  nor 
diddled  Vinegar. 

We  cannot  preferibe  certain  Rules  for  the  Proportions 
of  dried  Drugs  and  Liquors,  becaufe  Infufions  like  De- 
coftions  are  differently  made,  according  to  the  different 
Intentions  of  the  Phyficians ;  fometimes  weak  and  fome¬ 
times  drong-,  but  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  as  the  Li¬ 
quor  cannot  be  impregnated  but  with  the  Quantity  of 
Subdance  neceffary  to  fills  its  Pores,  it  is  needlefs  to  put 
to  infufe  more  than  a  certain  Quantity  of  Drugs  •,  it  is 
notwithdanding  what  feveral  Authors  have  not  minded, 
who  duff  fo  much  their  Deco&ions  and  Infufions  with 
Drugs,  that  there  is  fometimes  four  times  more  than  the 
Quantity  of  Liquor  can  contain. 

To  make  Infufions  with  Prudence  and  Utility,  one 
mud  know  the  Nature  of  the  Subdance  of  the  Drugs, 
which  are  to  be  infufed,  in  order  to  give  them  a  conve¬ 
nient  Diffolvent.  All  Sorts  of  Liquor  is  not  capable  to 
extratt  the  Virtues  of  all  Sorts  of  Mixts.  Water,  for 
Example,  is  Efficient  to  extrafl  the  Subftances  of  the 
Senna,  Rhubarb,  Tamarinds,  &c.  but  it  is  not  proper 
to  receive  thofc  of  the  Jalap,  Tar,  Turbith;  there  are 
wanted  for  thofe  refinous  Mixes,  fulphurous  Liquors,  as 
Brandy,  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  others,  which  fhould  be  of 
a  Nature  to  diffolve  the  Refines  :  Water  loofens,  it  is 
true,  fome  fmall  Quantity  of  a  diaphoretick  Sulphur 
from  Antimony,  when  it  is  put  to  infufe,  or  to  bull 
in  it;  but  if  it  be  wanted  to  extradl  the  vomitive  Qua¬ 
lity  of  that  Mineral,  which  confids  in  a  (aline  Sulphur, 
it  mud  be  put  to  infufe  in  an  acid  Liquor,  and  thus  of 
others,  which  is  much  better  Earn’d  in  Chymiftry,  than 
in  the  Galenical  Pharmacy. 

The  Time  to  be  employ’d  in  Infufions  is  not  limited; 
for  as  the  Mixts  are  more  or  lefs  hard  ;  and  their  Prin¬ 
ciples  more  or  lefs  difficult  to  be  looicn’d  ;  there  is  like* 
wife  more  or  lefs  Time  required  for  it.  But  to  proceed, 
I’ll  begin  by  a  fi  triple  and  common  Calbartick  h\fuft°n. 

For  a  common  Cat  bar  tick,  or  purgative  frifitfion.^ 
Take  three  Drachms  of  Senna,  a  Scruple  of  Salt  of  Ur- 
tar,  let  them  be  infufed  warm  for  a  whole  Night,  in  half 

a  Pint  of  common  Water ;  then  let  the  Infufion  be  to1' 
ed,  with  Expreffion  for  one  Dofe. 

Note,  That  the  Senna,  and  the  Salt  of  Tartar,  muft  be 
put  together  in  a  glazed  carthcrn  Pot,  and  the  Water 
having  been  poured  hot  over  it,  the  Pot  is  placed  jor 
a  whole  Night  on  hot  Embers.  The  next  Mormflg 
the  Infufion  mud  be  made  to  funnier  over  the  'in-t 
and  afterwards  drained  through  the  Flannel  with 
predion.  This  Infufion  is  purgative,  and  it ,s  * 
iieved,  that  the  Senna  purges  more  melancholy  D* 
other  Humours.  .  r. 

Three  Drachms  of  Senna  arc  diffident  to  ,mH£ ^ 
nate  fix  Ounces  of  Water,  for  if  there  was  mote  p 
in,  the  Water  could  not  extract  more  1  indmCj 

caufe  a  certain  Quantity  of  Licjuor  cannot  receive  ^ 

certain  Quantity  of  Subfiance,  II  in  (lead  of  ’  *  . 

Decoftion  be  uled,  the  Diflblurion  ol  the  Su  *u  ^ 
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the  Senna  will  be  lefs,  becaufe  the  Water  of  the  Decoc¬ 
tion  is  already  impregnated  with  fomeSubftance.  But  as 
the  principal  End  propofed  in  giving  the  Infufion  of 
Senna  is  to  purge,  it  is  better  to  ufe  common  Water  than 
a  Deco&ion.  The  Dole  of  Senna,  in  the  Infufion,  is 
not  always  the  fame ;  for  fome times  there  are  only 
two  Drachms  prefcribed,  fometimes  but  a  Drachm  and 
a  half  and  fometimes  a  Drachm,  according  to  the  In- 
tenrion  one  has,  that  the  Purgative  fhould  be  more 
0r  lefs  ftrong.  It  is  proper  to  make  the  Infufion 
ft  miner,  or  to  boil  (lightly,  before  it  is  (trained,  to 
facilitate  the  Separation  of  the  Subftance  of  the  Senna, 
'j'he  ‘"‘alt  of  Tartar  is  added  here,  to  ferve  as  a  Vehicle, 
and  Corrective,  for  it  not  only  renders  the  Water 
more  penetrating  to  extract  the  TinCture  of  the  Sen- 
pa  •  but  it  likewife  rarifies  and  dilfolves  the  vifcous 
Subftance,  which  is  feparated  from  that  Leaf,  and  hin¬ 
ders  it,  confcquently,  from  fattening  itfelf  as  Glue  to 
die  inward  Membranes  of  the  Inteftines,  and  caufe 
there  certain  Prickings  and  Irritations,  called  Gripes. 
Sometimes  Rhubarb,  Agarick,  Myrabolans,  or  Ta¬ 
marinds,  are  infufed  with  Senna.  If  Senna  purges  ra¬ 
ther  melancholy  than  any  other  Humour,  it  is  becaufe 
jjs  being  compofed  of  fixed  Parts,  it  has  a  greater  Dif- 
pufition  to  fatten  itfelf  to  that  terreftrial  and  fixed 
Humour. 


Si? 


flote9  That  next  come  Apozems . 

The  Apozems,  are  ftrong  Decodtions,  of  feveral 
Sorts  of  Roots,  Herbs,  Fruits,  Seeds,  and  other  Parts 
of  Plants,  appropriated  in  Virtues  to  the  Maladies  for 
which  they  are  given  :  Thole  Apozems  can  be  render’d 
Purgatives,  by  making  to  infufe  in  -  them  purgative 
Drugs:  As  we’  11  fee  hen  after. 

Tor  waiter citing  and  aperitive  Apozcm.  —  Take  the 
Roots  ofGramen,  of  Parfley,  of  Afparagus,  and  white 
Tartar,  of  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  wild  Cherries,  Kentijb 
Cbmies,  and  dried  French- Beans,  of  each  three  Drachms; 
the  Leaves  of  Chicory,  of  Parictary,  of  Sellcry,  of  Cher¬ 
vil,  of  each  a  Handful :  Let  them  boil  together  in 
three  Quarts  of  common  Water  to  the  Confumption  of 
a  third  Part ;  and  drain  it  afterwards  with  Exprefiion. 

Virtues . —  It  is  proper  to  raife  the  Obftruftions  of  the 
Livtr,  of  the  Spleen,  of  the  Mefentcry,  and  of  the  Ma¬ 
trices  and  for  the  Stone  and  Gravel. — - — The  Do/e  is  a 
Glafs  full  twice  a  Day. 

Fott,  That  the  Tartar  mutt  be  coarfely  pulverized,  the 
Roots  well  clean  fed,  bruifed,  and  cut  in  fmalj  Pieces, 
and  put  together  to  boil  for  about  half  an  Hour  in  the 
Water;  adding,  afterwards,  the  Fruits  Opened,  and 
the  French  Beans  bruifed  ;  and  when  the  Deco dt ion 
lhall  have  boiled  for  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  longer, 
the  Herbs  hatched  mutt  be  thrown  into  it ;  and  then 
it  Hi  all  be  1<  ft  to  boil  to  the  Confumption  of  a  third 
kart;  and  afterwards  taken  off  the  Fire,  and  when 
half  cold,  ft  rained  through  a  Cloth  with  Expreffion. 

1  his  is  the  Apozem.  One  might  add  to  this  /Ipozcm, 
the  Craw  fifh,  the  Rinds  of  Tamarifc,  of  Caper- Tree, 
and  lev  era  I  other  Ingredients  of  the  lame  Virtue.  But 
this  Dc/cripcion  is  but  a  Model,  it  is  to  a  Phyflcian  to 
judge  in  the  Oecafions  what  is  to  be  added  or  dimi- 
fldhed,  ]  do  not  employ  fo  great  a  Quantity  of  Ingre- 
diems  ft  r  the  Quantity  of  W  ater,  as  it  is  ufuai  in  the 
Ikfc’  iptinns  of  Apozems  9  but  1  am  fure  that  the  two 
Qians  of  Decoction  remaining,  will  be  as  much  im- 
prcgnaietl  of  ilu-  Subllance  of  the  Drugs  as  they  can 
.*  Dnc  may  make  on  this  Model,  Pett oral  Apozems , 
with  Pee' oral.  Drugs  ;  Cephalick ,  with  v^cphalick Drugs; 
‘n,1(l  Dyjlcriik,  with  llyllcrick  Drugs. 

J*nr  a  hitter  Apozem .  — •  Take  two  Ounces. of  Chicory, 
Ounce  of  Gentian-Root,  half  an  Ounce  of  Peruvian 
ai*  1  a  *  landlti!  of  Funiicery,  Flowers  of  little  Ccn tail- 
7*  i,n(lofSt.  John- Wort,  of  each  hall  a  Handful  :  iLei 
^°d  in  two  Quails  of  common  Water,  to  the  Con- 
linipnon  of  a  fourth  Pure,  then  drain  it  with  Expreffion  * 
?lu.ln  Colature,  put  to  infufe  two  Drachms  of  Rhu- 
y'  cut  in  iivmll  Pieces,  nnd  tied  hard*  in  a  Piece  of 
jnen-Cftuh  ;  diffolving  in  it,  afterwards,  three  Drachms 
vyrup  oi  Wormwood,  and  two  Drachms  of  folutive 
au,u*  °*  Mars ;  Then  the  Apozem  is  made.  • 
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Note,  That  the  Roots  mutt  be  cut  in  final  I  Pieces,  the 
Quincquina  bruifed,  and  the  Herbs  hatched. 

Virtues.  —  This  Apozem  is  very  good  to  (Lengthen 
a  Stomach  too  much  relaxed,  or  full  of  Glairs  :  It  rifes 
the  Obftru&ions,  cures  the  intermittent  Fevers,  and  ex¬ 
cites  the  Appetite. - The  Dofe  is  a  fmall  Glafs,  watm. 

Morning  and  Evening  ;  which  is  continued  for  feveral 
Days  fucceflively. 

Note  alfo,  That  a  bitter  Broth  can  be  made,  in  Balneo 
Maris,  in  the  following  Manner. — Take  two  Pounds 
of  a  Fillet  of  Veal,  without  Fat  and  Skin,  and  cut  in 
(mail  Slices  ;  Leaves  and  Roots  of  Chicory,  and  of 
Chervil,  of  each  fix  Handfuls;  Water-Crcfics,  and 
Fumatery,  of  each  three  Eland fuls  ;  an  Ounce  of  Gen¬ 
tian-Root,  three  Drachms  of  Rhubarb,  a  Handful  of 
Flowers  of  little  Centaury,  two  Ounces  of  Juniper- 
Berries  ;  half  an  Ounce  of  foluble  Tartar  of  Mars. 
The  Roots  fliould  be  cleanfed  and  cut  in  fmall  Pieces, 
the  Rhubarb  tied  in  a  Piece  of  Cloth,  the  Heibs  and 
Flowers  hatched,  the  Berries  bruifed,  and  the  whole 
mixed  together  in  an  carthern  Pot,  with  the  Tartar  of 
Mars ;  and  having  added  to  it  five  or  fix  Ounces  of 
Water,  the  Pot  mutt  be  cover’d,  well  (topped  with 
Plaitter,  and  put  to  boil  in  Balneo  Mariae  for  fix  or 
ieven  Hours;  and  afterwards  all  it  contains  (half  be 
(trained  with  a  ftrong  Expreffion. 

Virtues.  —  This  Apozem  has  the  fame  Virtues  as  the 
preceding  one,  and  is  a  little  nourifhing  ;  it  is  good  for 
the  Ilydropfy,  yellow  Jaundice,  the  Retention  of  the 

Monies,  and  the  Scurvey. - The  Dofe  is  a  fmall  Glafs 

twice  or  thrice  a  Day. 

For  a  fiephalick  and  Purgative  Apozem .  —  Take  the 
Roots  of  Jiliy-’Flowcrs,  of  Sea  Pteony,  and  Mizzlctoes, 
of  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  Rofcmary  and  Sage  of  each  half 
a  Handful ;  put  them  to  boil  in  two  Quarts  of  common 
Water,  to  the  Confumption  of  a  fourth  Part;  and  in  the 
Colature  made  without  Expreffion,  put  to  infufe  warm, 
for  fifteen  Hours,  fix  Drachms  of  Senna,  two  Drachms 
of  Troches  of  Agarick,  one  Drachm  of  Juniper-Berries, 
three  Drachms  of  (o In bJe  Tartar,  (training  the  Infufion, 
afterwards,  with  Expreffion  to  the  Colature  add  loiutive 
Syrup  of  Roles,  compofed  with  Agarick,  and  Syrup  of 
Flowers  of  Peach-Trees,  of  each  two  Ounces  •,  for  a 
Purgative  Apozem.  . 

Virtues .  —  It  purges  all  Sorts  of  Humours,  efpecially 

the  Pituita  from  the  Brain. - The  Dofe  is  from  three 

Ounces  to  fix ;  taking  every  Day  one  or  two  GlafTes  of 
it,  for  feveral  Days  fuccefilvcJy. 

Note,  That  on  this  Model  can  be  prepared  purgative 
•  Apozems  of  different  Qualities  ;  by  appropriating  the 
\  Remedies  to  the  Nature  of  the  Maladies  for  which 
they  are  adminiftcred.  The  Dccoflions  of  purgative 
.  Apozems  muft  be  made  light,  that  there  may  be 
.  Room  in  their  Pores  for  the  Purgatives  which  are  put 
to  infufe  in  them. 

Note  alfo.  That  Juleps  arc  the  next  in  Order. 

Julep,  or  J  u  l  e  h  ,  is  a  P erf  an  Name,  which  figni- 
fics  fwcec  Draughts  ;  the  Greeks  call  ir  £ovteviov9  and  the 
Latins  Julepus ,  and  Julapium ,  or  llydrojaubarum .  It  is 
a  Mixture  of  Syrups,  and  dilUllcd  Waters,  or  light  De- 
co&ions,  the  Preparation  whereof  is  commonly  of  an 
Ounce  of  Syrup,  on  fix  Ounces  of  Water  or  Deception. 

Juleps  are  made  of  different  Syrups,  and  of  different 
Liquors,  according  to  the  Maladies  for  which  there  arc  ad- 
miniftcred.  They  may  be  render’d  four  either  with  acid 
Spirits  or  Juices ;  they  are  not  prepared  but  when  they 
arc  wanted,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  kept  longer  than  two 
or  three  Days  in  Winter;  and  about  twenty-jour  Hours 
in  Summer  in  a  cool  Place:  Juleps  are  never  mixed  with 

Purgatives. 

i  or  a  P  chloral  Julep.  —  Take  half  an  Ounce  of  Syrup 
df  Jujubes,  an  equal  Quantity  of  Syrup  of  Poppies ;  Wa¬ 
ter ‘hf  Scabiofc  and  of  Borragc,  of  each  two  Ounces*, 
:fhakc  them  well  together  in  a  Phial,  and  the  Julep  is 
made  ;  which  lerves  for  one  Dofe  only. 

.  Virtues. — It  huincdls  the  Brea  ft,  fweetens  the  Acrimo¬ 
nious,  or  Salt  Scroll  ties  which  fall  upon  it ;  and  facili¬ 
tates  Exploration. 

For  an  hyjhrick  Julep.  — Take  the  dUlilkd  Waters  of 
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Meliffa ,  and  of  Mugwort,  of  each  two  Ounces  •,  one 
Ounce  of  Orange- Flowers,  two  Drachms  of  Cinnamon  ; 
one  Ounce  of  Mugwort  *,  Tincture  of  Caller,  and  oleous 
aromatick  volatile  Salt,  of  each  four  Drops  :  Mix  them 

well  together  for  a  Julep  of  one  Dofe. 

Virtues.— It  dillipates  the  Vapours  ;  fortifies,  and  pro¬ 
voke  the  Menfes. 

For  a  fetid  hvfterick  Julep. — Take  an  Ounce  and  a 
half  of  the  belt  Aftafetida,  and  ftir  it  well  in  fix  Ounces 
of  Black  Cherry- Water,  in  a  cold  Mortar  till  it  grows 

milky.  ,  _  _  . 

Virtues.* — It  is  good  to  ft  l  engthen  the  Matrice,  to 

provoke  the  Menfes,  and  to  diftipace  the  Vapours. - 

The  Dofe ,  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  two  Ounces. 

For  a  camphor  ate  hyfterick  Julep. — Light  two  Drachms 
of  Camphire,  and  extinguifh  it  in  two  Drachms  of  Spring 
Water,  fo  often  as  it  may  be  entirely  confumed,  and 
then  ftrain  the  Liquor. 

Virtues.  —It  is  good  for  the  Vapours,  to  ftrengthen 
the  Matrice,  and  the  Brain,  and  to  provoke  the  Menfes. 

_ _ The  Dofe,  is  from  two  Ounces  to  eight.  If  the 

Camphire  was  extin guifhed  in  Water  of  Mugwort, 
inftead  of  common  Water,  die  Remedy  would  prove 

more  efficacious. 

Note,  That  next  come  Emuljlons . 

Emulsions  came  from  the  Latin  emulgere ,  to  milk  ; 
for  in  fact  this  Remedy  approaches  very  near  the  Colour 
and  Confidence  of  Milk  :  It  is  extracted  from  Almonds, 
CoM  Seeds,  or  Fruits  diftolved  in  diftilled  Water,  which 
are  ft  rained  hard,  and  edulcorated  with  Sugar  or  Syrups. 

For  a  common  Emulfion .  —  Fane  Sweet  Almonds  ex- 
coricated  or  blanched,  the  Seeds  of  Cucumbers  and  of 
white  Poppies,  of  each  two  Drachms,  half  an  Ounce  of 
double  refined  Sugar  •,  pound  them  together  in  a  marble 
Mortar,  pouring  over  them  gently,  and  by  Intervals,  a 
little  of  a  Decoction  of  Barley,  till  the  whole  be  reduced 
into  a  Pafte,  and  a  Pint  of  Barley-Water  having  been 
added  toil,  it  mull  be  {trained  with  Expreflion* for  an 
Emulfion. 

Virtues.  —  It  is  proper  to  humect,  and  to  quench  Thirft 
in  acute  Maladies  ;  in  violent  Fevers,  in  the  Pleurify,  in 
the  Rheumatifm  and  to  foften  the  Acrimony  of  the  Urine. 
- The  Dofe  is  a  Glafs  full,  or  about  four  Ounces. 

For  a  pettoral  Emulfion.  —  Take  twelve  fweet  Al¬ 
monds  blanched  ;  fix  Drachms  ot  the  four  great  cold 
Seeds  ;  half  a  Drachm  of  Seeds  of  Poppies  •,  beat  them 
in  a  Mortar  of  Marble  ;  pouring,  by  Degrees,  over  it 
half  a  Pint  of  a  Decoeftion  of  Barley,  Jujubes,  and 
Maiden-Hair :  Then  ftrain  it  with  Expreflion;  and  in 
the  Colatura  mix  Syrup  of  Althaea,  and  of  Tuftilagc, 
of  each  an  Ounce  and  a  hall  :  For  three  Dofes  ot  E- 
mulficn. 

Virtues.—  This  Emulfion  is  proper  to  humeft  and 
foften  the  Acrimony  of  the  Breull,  to  excite  Expectora¬ 
tion,  to  appeafe  a  Cough,  to  provoke  Sleep,  which  it 
will  proem c  Hill  better,  if  an  Ounce  of  Syrup  of  white 
poppies  be  added  to  it. - A  Glals  full  for  a  Dofe. 

For  11  cooling  and  aperitive  Emulfion. — Take  one 
Ounce  ot  the  four  cold  Seeds;  the  Seeds  ol  Althaea  and 
of  white*  Poppies,  of  each  one  Drachm:  Let  them  be 
pounded  in  a  Marble  Mortar,  pouring  (lowly  over  them 
a  Quart  of  Deco&ion  of  the  Roots  of  Althxa,  and  of 
Parflry  ;  ftrain  it  with  Expreflion  *,  and  to  the  Colatura 
add  four  Ounces  of  Syrup  of  Marih-mallows. 

Virtues.  —  It  is  proper  to  expel,  gently,  the  Sand  from 
the  Reins  and  Bladder,  to  tcnipciacc  and  foften  the  A- 
crimony  of  the  Urine,  when  it  proceeds  from  a  Clap, 
or  from  another  Caulc. 

Note,  That  one  may  add  in  thole  Emuljlons  Seeds  of 

Nettles,  of  Patiley,  of  Aids  and  likewile  a  Drachm 

of  Sal  piuiu  lia  ,  to  lender  ilium  more  aperitive. 

For  an  afiringcui  Emulfion. — Take  twelve  fwcct  Al¬ 
monds,  bhimhed;  the  Seeds  of  Plantain,  of  white  Pop- 
pi-*,  ol  Quincr*-.,  and  Sumach,  of  each  a  Drachm  and  a 
half;  pound  them  in  a  Mortar,  pouring  over  them  by 
Dcgi  res  two  Pints  ol  a  1  Food  ion  of  Barley,  or  Roots  of 
Planrain,  and  ufBetutiy;  then  Minin  it  with  Expreflion  ; 
and  to  the  Cola  lure:  add  Syrups  of  dried  Holes  and  of 
Berberies  of-  each  two  Ounces,  lor  four  or  live  Dofes  of 
Emulfion. 


ma  c  r. 


Virtues. — This  Emulfion  is  proper  to  ftop  the 
of  Blood,  the  Dyfenteria,  a  Loofenefs,  and 
rhages.  To  render  it  ftill  more  aftringent  it 
proper  to  diflolve  fome  Laudanum  in  it. 


{pitting; 
Hem.  or¬ 
is  verv 


Note ,  That  Potions  come  next  in  Order. 


Potion,  comes  from  the  Latin  potare ,  to  drink 
This  Name  can  be  given  to  all  Sorts  of  Draughts-  be 
in  Medicine  it  is  mod  commonly  reftrained  to  certaf 
Mixtures  of  feveral  Powders,  Confe&ions,  Electuaries" 
Syrups,  Elixirs,  Tinctures,  Effences,  diftolved  in  Li* 
quors.  There  may  be  prepared  Potions  of  all  Sorts  for 
each  Malady  in  partial  ar ;  for  there  are  Anodine >  Em- 
tick ,  Slomachick ,  and  feveral  other  Potions. 

A  Cordial  Potion ,  is  properly  a  Julep,  in  which  have 
been  mixed  Ample,  or  compound  Drugs ;  and  Powder* 
and  cordial  Confections. 

A  Cephalick  Potion ,  is  a  Julep,  in  which  have  been 
mixed  cephalick  Remedies. 

A  Purgative  Potion ,  is  a  purgative  Medicine,  or  A- 
pozem. 

Note,  That  the  Doles  of  Drugs  which  are  to  enter  Po¬ 
tions  cannot  be  juftly  determined,  in  general •,  for  the 
Phyficians  preferibe  them  more  or  lefs  ftrong,  accord- 
•  ing  to  their  Indications,  and  the  divers  Intentions 
they  may  have. 

For  a  Cordial  Potion. — Take  a  Drachm  of  Confe&ion 
Alkermes,  an  Ounce  of  Syrup  of  Lemons,  Water  of 
Buglofs,  and  of  Carduus  Benedidtus,  of  each  one  Ounce 
and  a  half,  mixed  together  for  a  Potion. 

Virtues. — This  Potion  is  proper  to  fortify  the  Heart 
and  to  refill  the  Malignity  of  the  Humours.  It  may 
be  taken  all  at  once,  or  at  different  Times. 


Note,  That  to  this  Potion  may  be  added  Sait  of  Viper , 
diaphoretick  Antimony,  volatile  Salts,  and  feveral 
other  fucli  Remedies,  according  to  the  Intention  of 
the  Phyfician. 

For  a  Cephalick  Potion. — Take  one  Drachm  of  Con¬ 
fection  Alkermes,  a  Scruple  of  volatile  Salt  of  Hart- 
horn,  an  Ounce  of  Treacle- Water,  the  Water  ofjBetony, 
and  Marjoram,  of  each  an  Ounce  and  a  half,  mixed 
together  for  a  Potion,  which  is  to  be  taken  by  Spoon¬ 
fuls. 

Virtues. — This  Potion  is  proper  to  fortify  the  Brain, 
for  the  EpiJepfy,  Apoplexy,  Lethargy,  and  Pally  : 
The  Dole  is  two  or  three  Spoonfuls  at  once. 

Note,  That  feveral  other  cephalick  Drugs  may  be  added 
to  this  Potion,  as  the  Tindture  of  Caftor,  the  Dial- 
cordium,  and  the  Elfence  of  Cloves. 


Fora  Potion  for  the  Cholick. — Take  one  Ounce  of 
Mint-Water,  half  an  Ounce  of  Cinnamon-Water,  an 
Ounce  of  Syrup  of  Diafcordium,  half  the  Yolk  of  a 
new-laid  Egg,  the  Oil  of  Juniper-Berries,  the  Spirit  ot 
Sal-armoniac,  and  of  Lavender  compofcd,  of  each  ten 
Drops,  two  Grains  of  Salt  of  Wormwood,  mixed  toge¬ 
ther  for  a  Potion  to  be  taken  by  Spoonfuls. 

Virtues, — This  Potion  cures  the  windy  Cholick,  and 
difllpate  Winds  generated  in  the  Stomach,  for  want  oi 
Digeftion. 

For  a  lenitive  Potion. — Take  two  Scruples  of  Cream 
of  Tartar  in  Powder,  which  mull  be  diftolved  over  the 
Fire,  in  three  Ounces  of  Flowers  of  Elder,  add  to  it  an 
Ounce  and  a  half  of  Manna,  and  half  an  Ounce  of  fo- 
lutive  Syrup  of  Roles,  which  mull  be  drained  loi  a 
Potion. 

Virtues . — This  Potion  is  very  good  to  purge  gently , 

without  griping  the  Patient, 

For  an  afiringent  Potion ,  to  flop  the  vomiting  or  f pit  tug 

of  Blood. — Take  an  Ounce  of  Syrup  ol  Myrtle,  a  Mnl 
of  Sanguis  dracon is,  the  Eyes  of  Crawlilh  nu'juia , 
and  fix  Drachms  of  Vinegar,  mixed  togetbei  ior  - 

Potion  to  be  taken  by  Spoon  fills.  ,, 

Virtues.— T\m  Potion  is  aftringent,  proper  to  uo| 
the  fpitting  and  vomiting  of  Blood,  ft  Looleiu  fs,  aiu  u 
Dyfenteria  ;  lor  Lodes  of  Blood,  for  the  W  kites 
men,  and  other  immoderate  Evacuations  of  the  a 1 
- — —The  Dofe  is  a  Spoonful  often  repealed.  .  , 

' For  n n  hyji cri ck  Potion.  — 1  a k c  a  Dra m  o l  t  i <•’  ‘  f 
cordium  ol  Fracatloi,  an  Ounce  ol  Syrup  ol  i  lVj  ’ 
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tJie  Waters  of  Melifia,  MaCricary,  and  Rue,  of  each  an 
Ounce  and  a  half ;  half  an  Ounce  of  Orange-Flowers* 
two  Drachms  of  Cinnamon,  four  Scruples  of  Sale  of 
jtfucr-v/ort,  the  Yin&urc  of  Callor,  and  the  oleous  vo¬ 
latile  Salt,  of  each  one  Drachm,  mixed  together  for  a 
potion  to  be  taken  by  Spoonfuls. 

Virtues.  —  It  is  proper  to  diftipate  the  Vapours,  to 
r3ifc  the  Obilruaions  of  the  Matrice,  and  to  provoke  the 

Men  fes. 

Vote,  That  to  this  Potion  may  be  added  fifteen  Grains 
of  Cam  phi  re,  difiolved  or  liquified  with  fifteen  Drops 
of  rectified  Oil  of  Succin,  but  it  is  much  more  dif- 

agreeablc  to  drink. 

For  an  antinephretick  Potion,—  Take  the  Syrup  of 
Alu'irea,  of  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  excrafted  without 
lire,  of  each  an  Ounce  and  a  half ;  three  Ounces 
of  good  White-Wine,  four  Ounces  of  Water  of  Pa- 
riccary,  one  Drachm  of  Sal-prunellas,  Spirit  of  Tur¬ 
pentine  and  of  Salt,  of  each  eight  Drops,  mixed  toge¬ 
ther  for  two  Do  fes. 

Virtues.  —  It  is  good  to  ufher  out  gently  the  Phlegm, 
Gravel,  or  Stone  which  pafTes  from  the  Reins  thro’  the 
Ureter  into  the  Bladder,  and  caufes  the  nephretick  Cho- 
Jick,  it  purges  by  Urine. 

Vote,  That  from  Potion  I’ll  pafs  to  Mixtures. 

Mixture,  comes  from  the  Latin  mifeere ,  which  fio*- 

nifies  to  mix,  though  this  Name  appears  very  general, 

and  can  be  given  to  a  vaft:  .Number  of  different  Sorts  of 

Mixtures  made  in  Pharmacy ,  it  is  notwithstanding  more 

properly  adapted  to  certain  Mixtures  of  Spirits,  Effences, 

Elixirs,  and  dillilicd  Waters,  which  being  adminiftcred 

in  a  fmall  Dole,  produce  notwithftanding  the  fame  Ef- 

ieff  of  Remedies  given  in  a  greater  Volume,  and  operates 
fooner. 

For  an  anti-epileptick  Mixture.  —Take  Waters  of  Im¬ 
perial,  and  of  Cinnamon,  of  each  an  Ounce ;  two 
Drachms  of  the  rectified  Spirit  of  human  Cranium  ;  Spi- 
r,t  of  Succin  rectified,  oleous  volatile  Salt,  and  TincSlure 

ot  Salt  of  Tartar,  of  each  one  Dram,  to  be  mixed  to¬ 
gether  for  a  Mixture. 

Pirates.— It  is  proper  for  the  Epilepfy,  and  other  Ma¬ 
ladies  of  the  Brain. — —  Fixe  Dope  is  from  one  Scruple 
to  four,  to  be  given  in  and  out  of  the  Paroxyfm. 

•ora Hyficrick  Mixture.—  Take  Waters  of  Cinnamon, 

,  I  hcnacal  camphorated,  and  of  Orange-Flowers,  of 
we.i  an  Ounec  •  Tinfturc  of  Callor,  Succin,  and  Saffron, 
ajil  bakof  I  artar,  of  each  two  Drachms.  DiftillM  Oil 
ul  Savern,  Mint,  and  Wormwood  of  each  fix  Drops 
im"  together  for  a  Mixture. 

Virtues.— It  is  proper  to  appeafe  the  Vapours,  and  to 
p.ovove  the  Monies. - 1  he  Dofe  is  from  half  a 


.Si? 

according  to  tab  different  Indications. 

t  ^0T  zCfbartick,  and  aperitive  Bolus,  for  a  Conor!  ha-s, 

i.ake  half  an  Ounce  of  Confedtion  hamec,  a  Drachm 

ot  Turpentine,  half  a  Drachm  of  Cream  of  Tartar;  and 

fifteen  Grains  of  Mercurius  dulcis,  mixed  together  for 
a  Bolus.  ° 

Virtues, —  It  purges  both  by  Stool,. and  by  Urine  £ 

and  cleanfes  the  Urethra,  and  fpermacick  Veffels,  of  the 
venereal  Virus. 

Ubte,  That  from  the  Bolus’s,  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Gargarifms. 

i  ^ARGA!lISI'!s  are  liquid  Remedies  proper  for 

the  Malady  of  the  Throat,  which  is  waflied  therewith 
without  fwallowing  them. 

P  or  a  Gargarifm  for  an  Inflammation  of  the  throat.  — 

,  ake-3n. Ounce  of  whole  Barley,  the  Summits  of  Black- 
berry  Buflies,  Leaves  of  Plantain  and  of  Agrimony,  of 
each  half  a  Handful ;  boil  them  in  two  Pints  of  com¬ 
mon  Water,  to  the  Confumptioh  of  a'  third  Part ;  drain 
them,  and  in  a  Pint  of  the  Colature  diffolve  an  Ounce 

and  a  half  of  Honey  of  Rofes,  and  a  Drachm  of  Sugar 
ot  Saturn,  for  a  Gargarifm. 

Virtues.— It  is  proper  to  appeafe  the  Inflammation  of 
the  Throat,  to  cure  the  .little  Ulcers,  which  may  be 

formed  in  it,  to  faften  the  relaxed  Amigdala,  and  to 
ltop  the  Salivation. 

f  or  a  Gargarifm  to  flop  a  Salivation,  excited  by  the 

Mercury.— Take  a  Drachm  of  whole  Barley,  Plantain’s 

b lowers.  Nuts  of  Cypres,  Pomegranate-Peal,  Flowers. 

of  Sumach,  of  each  half  an  Ounce,  two  Drachms  ot 

Berberies,  boil  them  in  common  Water  and  Red  Wine  ■ 

a  Pint  of  each,  to  the  Confumption  of  a  third  Part- 

main  them,  and  .-a  the  Colature,  diffolve  two  Drachms 

of  Extraft  of  Mars  Aftringent,  halPa  Drachm  of  Salt  of 

Saturn,  and  two  Ounces  of  I-foney  of  Rofes,  for  a  Gar¬ 
garifm. 

Note,  That  the  Bariey  muft  boil  firft  in  the  Water,  then 

the  Pomegranate-Peal,  the  Berberies  and  the  Nuts' 

of  Cyprefs  bridled  are  added  to  it,  and  afterwards  the 

Wine ;  and  when  the  Decoftion  has  boiled  dill  a  little 

longci,  the  Herbs  and  Flowers  are  thrown  into  it, 

the  Coition  continuing  till  the  Diminution  of  a  third 

Tart;  then  it  is  drained  with  Expreflion  and  in  a 

Pound  of  the  Colature,  the  Honey  of  Rofes,  the 

Extract  of  Mars  adringeht,  and  file  Salt  of  Saturn  are 
diffolved. 


Dradmi,  to  a  Drachm  and  a  half. 

rrur  Mick  Mixture. — Fake  an  Ounce  of  Spirit 
nurpuume;  readied  Salt,  dulcified  Nitre,  of  each 
fi  tlT  acinus .  Succin,  and  Elixir  proprietatis,  of  each 
o  DiacJims ;  to  be  mixed  together  for  a  Mixture. 

cU'ir'-1,1  is,  ProP"i'  for  the  Stone,  the  Gravel,  the 
;  I’prclhon  ol  Urine,  and  the  nephretick  Colick. - - 

y  uofl  is  Irom  four  to  fifteen  Drops  in  white  Wine, 
1  Liquor  appropriated  to  the  Didemper. 

Uiat  I’ll  place  Bolus's  next  to  Mixtures. 

Co!nmBoi'lr  ,-!S  uiuk‘r,.lood  a  So«  of  Remedy  of  (he 
livr  ,.n.cf  of.  Uftc,  which  is  mod  commonly  a  Purga- 
■  divided  mto-fcvcral  Parts  before  it  is  taken. 

A!u  the  Repugnance  Men  have  always  had  for 

Ocr  .j^eable  Draughts  prepared  by  Pharmacy,  gave 

11, „  T1  t0  invent  f.veral  Means  to  adminilter  the 

mu- 1,  S  °,t,u'r'vi|e  than  in  Draughts;  that  the  Palate 
.  he  as  hide  imbibed  therewith  as  poflible.  The 

or’cnvF.T  ol,  t^°r°  ;  *’°r  being  wrapt  in  a  Wafer, 
on  be  Ui— t.h,  Sl,^r’  or  1’owtlcr  °f. .Liquorice,  it 
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Virtues. — This  Gargarifm  is  very  aftringent,  proper 

to  dry  the  Ulcers  of  the  Mouth,  to  faften  the  Gums,- 

and  to  flop  a  Salivation  when  the  Patient  wafiies  often 
iiis  Mouth  with  it. 

Note,  That  next  comes  Errhina. 

The  Errhina,  in  Latin  nafalia ,  are  Remedies  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  Nofe,  to  make  one  blow  his  No fe  or 
fnccze.  1  hey  are  made  of  various  Forms,  fometimes 
in  Powder,  fometimes  Jiquid,  fometimes  Jikc  a  Sort  of 
Unguent,  and  fometimes  in  a  folid  Mafs,  divided  into 
fmall  pyramidal  Sticks. 

For  a  Jlernutatory  Powder.— -Take  white  Hellebore* 
Tobacco,  Iris  of  Florence,  each  two  Drachms,  Flowers 
of  Lillies  of  the  V allies,  of  Becony,  of  Marjoram,  and 
of  Sage,  of  each  a  Drachm. 

Note,  That  the  Drugs  muft  be  pounded  togcthci  in  a 
Brafs  Mortar,’  and  afterwards  pa  fled  through  a  com¬ 
mon  coarfe  Sicrce. 

Virtues.  —  It  is  proper  to  excite  Sneezing  and  to  purge 
the  Brain. 

Note,  That  a  Scruple  of  Enphorbium  may  be  added  to 
it,  when  uled  in  the  Apoplexy  or  Lethargy,  but  in 
all  other  Occafions  it  is  dangerous  to  introduce  Ru- 
phorbium  into  the  Nofe,  becauic  ol*  it:s  violent  Effects. 


fn..  j  r  .  W  i  1  UWUU  Ul  iwiquoncc,  11 

J?  C  ,vvaIIf)vvcd  without  tailing  jr. —The  mercurial  rFor  a  U(luid  Errhina.— Take  the  Juices  of  tlu:  Roots 

A;ra»ratlons  mufl  always  be  adminiflred  either  in  of  our  Ins»  of  Ciclamen,  of  Beat,  of  each  an  Ounce  and 

. .  “  half  j  the  Leaves  of  Betony  and  ol  Marjoram,  ol 

each  an  Ounce  ;  mixed  together  for  an  Errhina. 

Virtues,  — h  .dilutes  and  ratifies  the  comic  Pituira, 


fln/«;"riKIOnn.!?Ul11'  a,ways  be  mhiiiiiillreil  cither  in 
C|||.V  h11’  ;llltl  luwr  in  Potion  ;  led  the  Mei- 

'llilf  ilmke1fon7  ,CaVy’ lhoul11  111,1  between  the  Teeth, 


,  Tl‘e  Confidence  iff  n  /  ■  ■  ,1  ,  ,h)Rll,(,ilttllt:'r°poftkNoreai)iim:il;(:itllow;itmulL' 

111  of  the  T’lefli ,  ,  f  Is  mul1  commonly  like  be  Imiflcd  up  the  Nofe,  having  previoufly  to  it  filled  the 

1  and  tllc  Matter  thereol  diilerent.  Mouth  with  Water,  led  the  Errhina  fliould  fall  into  it. 

Pol* 
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For  an  Errhina  in  form  of  Ungen  t. — Take  the  Roots 
of  wild  Cucumbers  dried,  Pyrether,  and  Black  Pep¬ 
per,  of  each  a  Drachm,  and  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of 
Oil  of  Bays,  mixed  together  for  a  Liniment. 

Virtues — -It  is  proper  for  the  Head-ach  proceeding 
From  a  coarfe  Pituita,  for  die  Apoplexy,  Epilepfy,  and 
the  Maladies  of  the  Eyes  ;  fome  of  it  being  introduced 

into  the  Noftrils  to  excite  Sneezing. 

For  a  folid  Errhina  Aftringent. — Take  Sal  armoniack. 
Sanguis  draconis,  prepared  Coral ,  of  each  half  an 
Ounce  ;  three  Drachms  of  Red  Rofes,  and  two  Drachms 
of  white  Vitriol,  which  muft  be  all  mix’d  together,  and 
incorporated  with  the  White  of  Eggs  to  make  a  Mals, 
of  which  are  formed  pyramidal  Errhina. 

Virtues — This  Errhina  Hops  the  Hemorrhage  of  the 
Nofe;  it  is  fattened  to  a  Thread,  to  be  taken  out  at 
Plea  fur  e. 

Note,  That  next  come  Injections. 

Injection  is  a  Liquor  introduced  by  Means  of  a  Sy¬ 
ringe,  into  feveral  fmall  Cavities  of  the  human  Body  ;  as 
in  the  natural  Parts  of  both  Sexes,  in  Wounds,  and  even 
in  the  Inteftines  ;  for  the  Clyfters  are  a  Kind  of  Injections. 
The  Matters  of  the  Injections  are  different,  according  to 
the  different  Indications. 

For  an  Injection  to  Jlop  a  Gonorrhea. — Take  Plaintam 
and  Role- Water,  of  each  four  Ounces-,  an  Ounce  of 
Honey  of  Rofes  a  Drachm  of  my  vulnerary  and  ftip- 
tick  Tin&ure,  mixed  together  for  an  Injection. 

Virtues.  —  This  Injection  is  aftringent,  proper  to 
ftrengthen  the  fpermatick  Veflels,  and  ftop  the  Go¬ 
norrhea. 

For  a  vulnerary  Injection.  —  Take  an  Ounce  of  round 
Ariftoloche  ;  boil  it  in  a  Pint  and  a  half  of  white  Wine, 
to  the  Confumption  of  a  third  Part,  (train  it  with  Ex- 
prettion,  and  in  the  Colature  diflolve  an  Ounce  and  a 
half  of  Honey  of  Rofes,  and  an  Ounce  of  my  Tin&ure 
for  an  Injection. 

Virtues.  —  This  Injection  is  proper  to  rarify,  deterge, 
and  refolve,  to  refill  to  the  Gangrene;  Wounds  are  fy- 
ringed  with  it.  Tents,  Pledgets,  and  Compreffes  applied 
on  the  Wounds,  arc  imbibed  with  it. 

Note,  That  I’ll  make  Clyfters  fucceed  to  Injections ,  fince 

Clyfters  arc  nothing  clfe,  properly  fpeaking,  but  In¬ 
jections. 

Clyster,  or  Clyfmts,  or  Enema,  are  Greek  Names, 
the  two  lirft  lignify  Wattling,  and  the  laft  Injection. 


Note,  That  it  is  pretended,  that  the  Ufe  of  a  Clyfter  was 
invented  by  a  Bird,  which  by  Means  of  its  Beak  fpirts 
Sea-Water  into  its  Fundament,  when  it  finds  itfelf 
hard-bound  :  But  let  it  be  how  it  will,  it  is  an  Injec¬ 
tion  introduced  into  the  Inteftines  by  Means  of  a  Sy¬ 
ringe,  or  fometimes  of  a  Bladder,  to  remedy  to  fe- 
vcral  Maladies;  as  to  foften,  and  evacuate  the  Excre¬ 
ments,  which,  by  fqjourning  too  long  in  the  Bowels, 
are  grown  hard  and  dry ;  to  expel  the  Wind  and 
Worms;  to  provoke  the  Urine  ;  to  facilitate  a  Deli¬ 
very  ;  and  to  ftop  a  Loofenefs.  It  may  be  faid,  that 
Clyflers  arc  fome  of  the  bell  Remedies,  which  Me¬ 
dicine  has  invented,  when  they  are  adminiftcr’d  apro¬ 
pos  ;  but  they  are  often  abufed,  for  a  great  Number 
of  Pcrfons  accullom  fo  much  their  Inteftines  to  thofe 
Sorts  of  Remedies,  which  they  ufe  every  Day,  as  well 
in  Health,  as  when  they  are  inilii poll'll,  that  they  ren¬ 
der  their  Belly  lazy,  and  incapable  of  performing  ofitlllf 
its  Eunflions.  Their  Defign  is  to  cool  themfelvcs,  by 
keeping  always  their  Bowels  clean  and  walked;  but  they 
do  not  confidcr,  that  they  hinder  thereby  the  Digcftion 
ol  the  Aliments  from  being  fo  perfect  as  it  (hould  be; 
for  there  is  wanted  in  the  Entrails  a  certain  Quantity 
of  Excrements  to  cxcile  the  Fermentation  of  the  Ali¬ 
ments  in  the  Stomach  in  the  lame  Manner,  as  when 
we  want  to  give  a  gentle  Fermentation  to  feveral  In- 
fufions,  we  put  the  Vefiel  which  contain  them  in  a 
hot  Dunghi) :  But  my  Reader  muft  not  conclude 
hence,  that  I  condemn  ablblutcly  the  Ufe  ol  Clyflers  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  Kind  of  inward  Bath,  of  a  fpe- 
cial  Efficacy,  in.  feveral  Maladies,  especially  in  thole 
occafioned  by  an  cxccffive  Fermentation  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours  ;  therefore, 


For  an  emollient  and  laxative  Clyfter.  —  Take  t 
of  the  cooling  and  emollient  Decoction  ;  an  Our!r°  f?ts 
nitive  Electuary;  two  Ounces  of  Honey  0fv°  t* 
mixed  together  for  a  Clyfter.  !0  ets, 


Virtues. —  It  is  proper  tor  thofe  who  are  Iiar-i-b  - 
to  purge  the  lower  Abdomen  of  bilious  and* other  H 
mours,  to  temperate  the  Heat  of  the  En trail?  -  j  u’ 
peafe  the  Fever"  5  “nd 


ap- 


Note,  That  Whey  may  be  ufed  inttead  of  DecnA' 
to  render  the  Clyfter  (Fill  more  cooling.  10n* 

For  a  carminative  and  laxative  Clyfter.  Xa!  e  th 
Leaves  of  Mallows,  Parietary,  Mercurialis,  Op. ran 
each  half  a  Handful ;  Flowers  of  Camomile, 3  aud^ofMe 
lilot,  of  each  as  much  as  one  can  hold  between  three* 
Fingers;  Juniper-Berries,  Bays-Berries,  and  Fen  neb 
Seeds,  of  each  two  Drachms  ;  boil  them  in  two  Quarts 
of  River-Water  to  the  Confumption  of  half  the  Liquor  • 
drain  them  with  Expreffion  ;  and  in  one  Pint  of  the  Co¬ 
lature,  diflolve  fix  Drachms  of  Catholicon,  half  an  Ounce 
of  Diaphrenick,  and  three  Ounces  of  Honey  ofRofma- 
rin  for  a  Clyfter. 

Virtues.  —  This  Clyfter  is  proper  to  purge  the 
Matters,  Winds,  and  other  coarfe  Humours  locked  in 
the  lower  Abdomen. 

Note,  That  the  Hi  era  Pier  a,  or  Honey  of  Mercurialis 
may  be  preferibed  inftead  of  the  Diaphsnick  and 
of  the  Honey  of  Rofemary.  That  the  Decoclion  of 
the  Herbs  is  fometimes  made  with  Wine;  anJ  that 
there  are  fometimes  Clyfters  given  of  Sack- Wine,  alone. 
That  in  the  carminative  Clyfters,  an  Ounce  of  Oil  of 
Aneth ,  or  of  Camomile  may  be  added. 

For  an  Hy ft  crick  and  Laxative  Clyfter.  Take  the 
Leaves  of  Mallows,  Parietal y.  Mug- wort,  Mercurialis, 
Matricaria,  Flowers  of  Camomile  and  of  Elder,  of  each 
one  Third  of  a  Handful  ;  three  Drachms  of  Juniper-Ber¬ 
ries  ;  boil  them  in  two  Quarts  of  common  Water  to  the 
Diminution  of  half  the  Liquor  ;  ftrain  them  with  Expref¬ 
fion,  and  diflolve  in  the  Colature,  Eledtuary  Diacatholi- 
con.  Laxative  Benedi&a,  of  each  fix  Drachms;  one 
Drachm  of  Troches  of  Myrrh,  and  four  Ounces  of  Honey 
of  Mercurialis  for  a  Clifter. 

Virtues. — This  Clyfter  is  proper  to  appeafe  the  Vapours, 
and  the  Suffocation  of  the  Matrice,  to  facilitate  a  Deli¬ 
very,  and  the  Expulfion  of  the  Afterbirth  ;  for  the  Apo¬ 
plexy  and  Lethargy  wc  may  add  to  it  as  far  as  two  Ounces 
of  Tindlure  of  Antimony,  where  the  Cafe  wants  a  quick 
and  violent  Remedy. 

For  a  deterfive  Clyfter. — Take  a  Pint  of  the  deterfive 
Decodtion  above  described,  half  an  Ounce  of  double  Ca¬ 
tholicon,  two  Ounces  of  Honey  of  Rofes,  and  the  Yolk 
of  a  new-laid  Egg,  mixed  altogether  for  a  deterfive 
Clyfter. 

Virtues. — It  is  proper  to  purge  in  flopping  a  Loofenefs, 
and  inftead  of  the  double  Catholicon,  wc  may  prcfcribe 
Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  or  of  white  Lillies,  especially 
when  the  L.oofenefs  is  accompanied  with  fliiny  Matters, 
which  caule  continual  Motions. 

Note,  That  the  firfl;  Clyfters  given  for  a  Loofenefs  muft 
be  a  little  Purgative,  becaufe  it  is  nccefiary  in  thoe 
Occafions  to  clean fe  the  Inteftines  of  the  1  •>  ft 
which  entertain  the  Loofenefs,  and  olum  on*.  Ifi  a,lu 
by  that  Remedy  alone ;  but  if  the  Malady  ronnmws 

after  the  Purgatives,  Clyfters  only  fohming,  am  ,l  . 
tringent  are  to  be  adminillrcd  ;  the  Dccodlion  t  ieu° 
may  be  made  of  Milk,  or  of  Viper’s  Broth,  oil  °*yillb 
in  it  Sugar,  or  Honey  of  Rolls,  and  a  Volk  ol  an  '  ft> 
and  when  the  Loofenefs  degenerates  into  a  Dy 
a  Drachm  of  Turpentine  and  an  Oune'e  °l  1 
St.  John’s  wort  are  added  to  it,  lomcturus 
Ounces  of  Mutton  Suet,  and  fometimes  an  Dune* 
Populcum. 


For 


a  Clyfter  for  the  Nphretick. — 'fake  the 

y  of  each  hall  a 


of  Marfh-mallows,  and  Parietary,  ol  earn  nu  1  (j 
ful,  Flowers  of  St.  John's- wort,  and  ol  the  go  <■  ’ 

of  each  as  much  as  one  can  hold  between  tnice  b 
three  Drachms  of  J unipci  Berries,  and  two  Drac  um .ya  ^ 
feed,  boil  them  together  in  a  Quart  ol  t;onin]?  •  t]lC,n 
to  the  Confumption  of  half  the  Humidity  v  diftblvc 
with  Expreffion,  and  in  a  Pint  of  the  Colature, 
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lenitive  Ele&uar y,  laxative  Benedid-,  of  each  half  an 
Ounce  ♦,  two  Ounces  of  Honey  ofVioiets  ;  two  Drachms 
of  Turpentine  of  Venice  ;  and  fix  Drachms  ofLinfeed 
Oil.  For  a  Clyfter . 

Virtues, — It  is  proper  to  open  the  Pafiages  of  the  U- 
rine  ;  and t0  cure  t^ie  ncphretick  and  windy  Cholick. 

^  That  the  Decodion  is  fometimes  made  with  white 
Wine*,  and  tho'ClyJlers  with  Oil  or  Greafe,  purge  lefs 
than  thofe  where  there  is  none  •,  becaufe  oily  Sub- 
ftances  blunt  by  their  ramous  Parts  the  Points  of  the 

purgatives. 

Vote,  That  the  Suppojitories  follow  naturally  the  Clyjkrs. 

Suppositories  are  folid  Remedies,  of  a  pyramidal 
Figure,  and  of  the  Thicknefs  and  Length  of  the  little 
Finger.  They  have  been  invented  to  fupply  the  Want 
,f  Ctyfters,  for  which  feveral  Perfons  have  a  great  Repug¬ 
nance;  wherefore  the  Word  Suppofitory  proceeds  from 
the  Latin  fupponere ,  to  fubfticuce,  or  to  ufe  one 
Thing  inftead  of  another.  This  Remedy  is  proper  to 
open  a  little  the  Body  ;  it  is  thruft  into  the  Fundament, 
and  kept  there  as  long  as  pofiible,  that  it  may  have 
Time  to  penetrate  and  fofren  a  little  the  Matters,  and 
provoke  the  Inteftine  reftum,  by  pricking  it ;  but  it  is 
very  far  from  having  the  fame  Efficacy  as  a  Clyfter. 

The  common  Matter  of  a  Suppofitory ,  is  common 
Honey,  boiled  to  a  folid  Confiftence  ;  it  is  fharpen’d 
with  a  little  Salt.  When  the  Suppojitories  are  to  be 
(Ironger,  there  muft  be  added  either  half  an  Ounce  of 
Eleduary  of  Hi  era  Pi  era,  or  two  Drachms  of  Aloes. 

Vote,  That  the  Honey  and  Salt  muft  be  put  in  an  Iron 
Ladle,  or  in  a  little  Skillet,  over  a  flow  Fire,  where 
they  muft  boil  till  the  Matter  has  acquired  a  folid  Con¬ 
fidence,  which  will  be  known,  if  a  little  Bit  thereof 
be  put  to  cool ;  then  it  muft  be  poured  boiling  hot  on 
the  Bottom  of  a  little  Mortar  turn’d  upfide  down  ;  and 
the  Suppojitories  formed  on  a  Marble,  or  Board  greafed 
with  Oil. 

tealfo,  That  PeJJaries  being  likewife  folid  Remedies, 

and  of  almoft  the  fame  Figure  with  Suppojitories ,  I’ll 
place  them  next. 

Pessaries  are  folid  Remedies,  very  near  of  theBig- 
nefsof  a  Finger,  and  of  a  pyramidal  Figure  ;  they  are 
introduced  into  the  Matrice,  after  an  End  thereof  has 
been  faftened  to  a  Ribband  that  the  PeJJary  may  be 
taken  out  at  Pleafure. 

Volt,  That PeJJaries  can  be  made  of  Cork,  or  of  a  light 
Wood,  or  with  a  Root,  or  with  a  little  Sheath  made 
of  a  thin  Silk,  and  filled  with  Powders  incorporated 
with  Wax,  Oil  and  Cotton,  the  whole  prefled  very 
hard  in  the  Sheath,  that  it  may  have  Solidity  enough 
to  be  introduced  into  the  Matrice :  One  muft  take 
Care,  ^likewife,  that  the  Scam  be  very  even,  and  well 
flatten’d,  left:  it  fhould  wound  the  Matrice.  That 
made  of  Wood,  or  of  Cork,  or  of  a  Root,  muft  be 
anointed  with  a  Liniment  compofed  of  Drugs  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  Intention  of  the  Phyfician  ;  for  Example, 

lf  it  be  to  provoke  the  Menfcs,  the  following  Lini¬ 
ment  is  very  proper, 

A  Unman  for  PeJJaries .  —  Take  Myrrh  and  Aloes,  of 

5? c  1  a  Drachm  ;  a  Scruple  of  Saffron  ;  eight  Grains  of 

umplurc ;  four  Grains  of  Caftoreum,  pound  them  well 

oget  ier,^  and  mix  them  in  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  Un- 

|UCll|  Hlthaa,  or  Marlh-mallows.  Add  to  it  two 

"Wm  oiSpcrrna  ceti ;  and  fix  Drops  of  Oil  of  Succin; 

,or  aLinnnent. 

^  ^iat.  *c  wanted  to  make  a  folid  Mixture  to 
1  up  a  little  Sheath  of  Silk,  it  may  be  compofed  in 
t,le  following  Manner. 


n:arj  °  K  for  PeJJaries.  —  Take  Gum  Amnio* 

each  diffolvcd  in  Wine,  and  boiled,  of 

])n  I  VV0  !?rac^ms »  Myrrh  and  Aloes  of  each  one 
tarh  * o  tavern -Leaves,  and  Diftamntwt  of  Crete,  of 

Drachm0  *  Saffron,  and  Caftor,  of  each  half  a 

ofV/.||A  *  Drachm  and  a  half  of  Sperm  a  ceti  \  an  Ounce 

mixft)  f W  ,ax  *.  anc*  a  Efficient  Quantity  of  Oil  of  Rue, 

dinned  !* for  11  Cerat  i  m  which,  while  yet  hot,  is 
11 gu  Sclent  Quantity  of  Cotton. 

^  Vol.  IL 
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the  PeJjanes  muft  be  anointed  with  the  followin'*  L  i- 
niment.  ° 

A  Liniment  for  the  fame  Purpofc.  —  Take  Oil  of  Ca¬ 
pers,  three  Drachms  ;  and  two  Drachms  of  Oil  of  Bavs  - 

mixed  together  for  a  Liniment. 

Note  That  if  it  be  to  flop  a  too  great  Flooding  of  the 
IVIenlcs,  the  following  Liniment  is  very  good. 

Liniment  for  ajlringent  PeJJaries.  —  Take  prepared 

oral,  and  Sierra  Sigillata ,  of  each  two  Drachms;  fix 

rains  of  iolid  Laudanum ,  pounded,  and  mixed  together 

in  two  Ounces  of  white  Wax,  and  an  Ounce  of  Oil  of 

solatium,  m  which  is  dipped  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 

Cotton  for  a  hard  Mixture,  proper  to  fill  the  little 
Sheaths  of  Silk. 

Note,  That  next  comes  Fomentations. 

A  Fomentation  is  moft  commonly  made  ofDe- 
coctions  of  emollient  and  cooling  Herbs,  to  Men  fome 
Hardnefles  formed  in  the  lower  Abdomen,  or  of  aftrin- 
gent  Laquors  to  ftrengthen  and  bend  the  Fibres :  Pieces 
ot  Cloth  are  dipped  m  thofe  Fomentations  kept  hot,  and 
app  ied  on  the  afflifted  Part;  or  the  Herbs  are  put  in 
fmall  Cloth-Bags  and  after  they  have  been  made  to  boil, 
are  applied.  1  here  are  alfo  dry  Fomentations,  made  on 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Body  ;  as  fried  Bran  or  Oats,  which 

Pv  J,0Sbe?Vreen  Cloths,  for  rheumatical 
Pams  ;  Vervein  fried  for  the  Pain  in  the  Side,  in  the 

Pleunfy  5  Panetary  to  be  applied  on  the  Region  of  the 

•cn  j3’  lr!  ,the  nePhretick  Cholick :  A  Hog’s  Bladder 
IS  filled  with  hot  Milk,  and  applied  on  the  lower  Abdo- 

men  :  Salt  and  Allies  are  calcined  to  be  applied  hot  on 

the  Neck,  to  dry  and  diffipate  the  Catarrhea’s.  Laftly 

one  may  ufe  almoft  as  many  Sorts  of  Fomentations. ,  as 

there  are  different  Sorts  of  Maladies,  which  afflid  the  hu¬ 
man  Body. 

For  an  emollient  and  cooling  Fomentation. — Take  the 

Roots  of  Marlh-mallows,  of  white  Lillies,  of  each  four 
Ounces  ;  the  Leaves  of  Marfli-mallows,  of  Violets  of 
Bear’s  Foot,  ofGroundfel,  of  each  a  Handful;  the  Flowers 
of  Camomile  and  Mclilot,  of  each  an  Handful  ;  the  Line 
and  Fenugreek-Seeds  whole,  of  each  an  Ounce;  boil  them 
in  five  Quarts  of  common  Water  to  the  Confumption  of  a 
third  Fart;  and  then  drain  them  with  Expreffion,  for  a 
Fomentation. 

Virtues.  —  This  Fomentation  is  proper  to  difpofe  the  fo¬ 
reign  Matters  of  the  lower  Abdomen  to  be  evacuated  • 
it  is  very  good  for  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Liver,  of  the 
Spleen,  and  of  the  Matrice. 

Note,  That  to  foment  well  a  Patient,  one  muft  have  two 
large  Pieces  of  foft  and  half  worn  Cloth,  folded 
into  four,  and  having  placed  the  Fomentation  over  a 
little  Fire  to  keep  it  warm,  foak  well  thofe  two  Pieces 
of  Cloth  in  it ;  then  taking  out  one  of  them,  and 
fqueezing  it  a  little,  it  muft  be  applied  on  the  afflict¬ 
ed  Part,  and  left  there  till  the  Patient  begins  to  feci 
it  too  cold  ;  then  it  muft  be  taken  off,  and  the  other, 
which  was  left  in  the  Fomentation  put  in  its  Place,  and 
this  put  again  in  the  Fomentation  ;  continuing  thus  to 
put  alternately  the  two  Pieces  of  Cloth,  for  a  whole 
Hour  at  lead,  then  the  Part  fomented  is  wiped,— 
One  could  befidcs  fill  two  Linen  Bags  with  the  Herbs 
which  enter  the  Fomentation ,  then  make  them  boil, 
and  apply  them  alternately  on  the  lower  Abdomen, 
inftead  of  the  Cloths ;  this  Lift  Sort  of  Fomentation  is 
more  tedious  than  the  firft,  but  is  better,  becaufe  the 
Herbs  boiled  being  applied  in  Subftance  on  the  lower 
Abdomen,  foften  and  humed  it  more. 

For  a  Fomentation  for  Dijlo cations  and  Contufions . _ . 

Take  Rofemarin,  Sage,  Marfli-mallows,  Hyffop,  and 
Lavender,  of  each  a  Handful ;  the  Rind  of  Pomegra¬ 
nate,  Bays,  and  Juniper-Berries,  of  each  an  Ounce;  fill 
fmall  Linen  Bags  with  thofe  Herbs,  &V.  brut  fed  and 
mixed  together ;  and  put  them  to  boil  in  rwo  Quarts  of 
Lees  of  red  Wine  over  a  (low  Fire,  the  Veffel  cover’d,  to 
the  Confumption  of  a  third  Parc ;  then  apply  the  Bags 
hot  on  the  Part. 

Virtues.  —  This  Fomentation  is  proper  to  ftrengthen 
and  conlblidate  diflocatccl  Bones,  the  Nerves  and  Liga¬ 
ments;  to  rcfolve  the  Tumours  which  follow  thcContu- 

9  ^  lions ; 
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Hons  i  and  to  help  the  DigoRion  when  applied  on  the 
Stomach. 

Note,  That  the  Decodlion  muft  be  hall  cold  be  fore  it  is 
u fed,  then  one  of  the  Bags  is  taken  out,  fqueezed  a 
little  between  the  Hands,  and  applied  on  the  Part, 
where  it  is  left  about  an  Hour  ;  then  is  taken  oli,  and 
the  other  put  in  its  Place  •,  continuing  to  apply  thus 
the  Bags,  alternatively  live  or  fix  Times  ;  leaving  that 
which  is  applied  laR,  live  or  fix  Hours  on  the  Part. 

Note  al  fo.  That  next  follows  Embrocation. 

Embrocation,  is  an  Afpcrfion  made  of  fome  Li¬ 
quor,  by  Means  of  Tow  or  of  Spunges  on  fevcral  Parts 
of  the  Body,  and  particularly  on  the  Head,  to  open  the 
Pores,  and  to  Rrengthen. 

An  Embrocation  is  properly  a  Lotion  moR  commonly 
compofed  of  Dccocftions,  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  of  Oxyr- 
rhonodians,  prepared  with  Oil  and  Vinegar  of  Roles, 
applied  on  the  lhaved  Head  of  the  Patient,  as  well  to 
prevent  a  Delirium  as  to  cure  it. 

For  an  Embrocation  for  a  Lethargy. — Take  the  Roots 
of  Cyprefs,  of  Iris  of  Florence ,  Calamus  Aromaticus,  of 
each  half  an  Ounce  ;  of  Leaves  of  Sage,  of  Rofcmarin, 
and  of  Betony,  Rays-bcrries,  and  Coriander  and  Cumin- 
Seeds,  of  each  two  Drams  ;  boil  them  in  three  Pints  of 
common  Water  to  the  Confumption  of  a  third  Part, 
then  Rrain  them  with  ExprefTion,  and  to  the  Colature 
add  four  Drachms  of  Brandy  ;  for  an  Embrocation  for 
the  Head. 

Virtues .  • — -This  Embrocation  is  proper  to  awake  the 
Spirits  in  a  Lethargy,  Apoplexy,  and  Palfy. 

For  an  Embrocation  to  provoke  Sleep. — Take  two 
Handfuls  of  Lattuces,  white  Roles,  Flowers  of  Poppies, 
and  of  Betony,  of  each  half  a  Handful  •,  boil  them  in  a 
Quart  of  common  Water  to  the  Confumption  of  a 
fourth  Parr,  and  it  rain  them  afterwards  with  ExprefTion. 

Virtues . —  By  wafhing  the  Head  with  this  Embrocation , 
it  provokes  Sleep. 

Note ,  That  next  come  Lotion. 

Lotion,  comes  from  the  Verb  lavare,  to  wafh. 
Though  I  do  not  defign  to  fpcak  here  of  the  Baths  ufed 
to  wafh  the  whole  Body,  either  for  Health  or  for  Plea- 
lure  ;  they  arc  prepared  either  naturally,  as  hot  mineral 
Waters,  and  the  Water  of  Rivers  in  Summer  ;  or  arti¬ 
ficially  by  means  of  the  Fire,  in  a  Manner  which  every 
Body  knows.  I’ll  treat  here  only  of  the  Lotions,  made 
to  fome  Parts  of  the  Body  in  particular,  with  medicinal 
Liquors,  either  to  wafli  off  the  Dirt,  or  open  the  Pores, 
or  to  cool,  Rrengthen,  appeafe  the  Pains,  kill  the  Vcr- 
inine,  or  provoke  Sleep. 


Note,  That  Lotions  are  employ’d  more  or  Ids  Rrong 
and  penetrating,  in  pro  xirtion  as  the  Dillcinper  is 
more  or  Icfs  violent.  Tie  Head  is  wafhed  with  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine,  or  Hungary* Water,  to  Rrengthen  the 
Brain,  or  to  cure  the  Contufions  thereof,  or  to  difli- 
patc  the  fuperliuous  Humidities.  —  Sometimes  the 
Plead  is  walked  with  a  clear  Lixivium  made  with 
Allies  of  Sarmcnt  to  take  oil' the  Dirt,  or  that  of  the 
Hair:  The  Root  of  the  Hairs  is  wafhed  or  luimc&cd 
with  Spirit  of  Honey ,  to  make  them  grow.  The 
Parts  aflliftcd  with  the  Itch  -ire  walked  with  the  Water 
which  has  lerved  to  loften  the  white  Precipitate.  The 
/v,7  and  Legs  arc  wafhed  with  Decoctions  of  Lattuces, 
Nenuphar,  white  Poppies,  Mallow,  Porcelain,  ami 
cold  Seeds  broiled. — To  cure  a  [call'd  Head ,  is  em¬ 
ploy’ll  likewife  a  Dccoiflkm  of  Wuicr-crefies  in  com¬ 
mon  Water,  and  that  compofed  with  the  Roots  of 
Lis,  of  Aiara-bacca,  of  Elicampane,  the  Leaves  of 
Ivy,  of  Wormwood,  of  Fumatory,  of  Scabiofc,  and 
of  Marjoram,  ihe  Berries  of  Bays  and  Lupines,  boiled 
together  in  a  Lixivium  ul  Allies  of  Juniper  :  Adding 
1mm times  to  thole  Decoctions  the  dried  Dung  of 
Pig  or.'.,  Ci  c  je  and  Sheep;  the  Roots  ol  Hellebore, 
the  Lour jtiintida,  Kuphoi bium,  Verdigreale,  and  fe¬ 
vcral  otln  r  jieiKtiatin,?;  Kcmcdies,  when  the  Dillem - 
p'T  is  lot  to  be  ( onquiTcd  by  gentle  ones.  Some 
employ  like  wife,  with  Su»  cei>,  a  Dcco£lion  of  Lu¬ 
pin  s,  o|  Wormwood,  ol  little  Centaury,  made  in 
flronjr  Vinegar,  or  Utiiv,  to  wafli  the  i  lead,  and 
even  ihe  whole  Body,  to  kill  i  .ice  and  other  Vcnninc. 


Tnere  are  befides  ftveral  other  Lotions  for  c! 
and  other  cutaneous  Diftcmpers ;  uiino-  furgr 
the  Decoctions  of  Enula-campana,  §<-.  u.,rn,°.t  0r% 
the  Diflblutions  of  Mercury  made  in  Aqua  fo '!^VVik 
Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  diffolved  in  a  good  Quantf’  °r* 
common  Water,  wafhing  only  the  Hands  4  ^ 
Feet,  Legs,  and  Thighs  with  it,  without' 
the  reR  of  the  Body  which  could  be  hurt  by  the  M ? 
cury.  Several  Parcs  of  the  Body  are  waOied 
Hungary- water  or  comphorate  Spirit  of  Wine  t0WU‘l 
peafe  the  Pains  in  Rheumatifms  :  It  is  alfo  ufed 
Succefs,  for  Burns,  adding  a  little  Vitriol 
fome  Grains  of  Vcrdigreafe.  Wounds  and  Ulcer  /  °! 
alfo  wafhed  with  Decoctions  of  AriRoloche,  Gentia^ 
Centaury,  Wormwood,  Virga  Aurea,  Sanicle  M*' 
made  in  the  Juice  of  the  fame  Plants,  or  in 

Wine,  adding  fometimes  to  it  Myrrhe,  and  Aloes  i" 
Powder.  n 


For  a  Lotion  to  kill  Lies  in  the  Head. _ 'fake  wo 

Ounces  of  Staphylagria,  an  Ounce  of  Semen  contra  'the 
Leaves  of  Wormwood,  of  Betony,  and  of  little*  Cen¬ 
taury,  of  each  two  Handfuls :  Boil  them  in  two  Quarts 
of  Water,  to  the  Confumption  of  a  third  Part,  ftrain  ir" 
and  wafli  the  Head  with  ir,  warm.  It  kills  the  I  ic- 
and  Crabs.  This  Decoction  can  alfo  be  made  in  Urine 
adding  to  it  an  Ounce  and  half  of  tfie  Roots  of  Knull 
campana. 

Fora  Lotion  to  render  red  Hair  AW:.— Take  ha  Ira 
Pound  of  the  Peel  of  green  Walnuts,  the  Bark  of  Oak 
Galls,  of  eacli  two  Ounces  *,  the  Leaves  of  Myrtle-tree 
of  Pomegranate- tree,  of  each  a  Handful:  Boil  them  in 
three  Pints  of  Water  to  the  Confumption  of  a  third 
Part  *,  Rrain  hard  the  Decoition,  and  in  the  Colature 
diffolvc  Roch-Alum,  and  green  Vitriol,  of  each  an 
Ounce  and  a  half  for  a  Lotion. 


Note ,  That  though  this  Lotion  belongs  more  properly 
to  Dying  than  to  Medicine-,  it  will,  notwitlilhnding, 
pleafe  thole  who  having  red  Hair  want  to  make  them 
change  Colour  ;  which  may  be  done  by  walking  them 
with  this  Ink,  and  letting  them  dry  before  they  are 
wiped. 

Note,  alfo.  That  from  Lotions  I’ll  pafs  to  Mucilages, 

A  Mucilage,  is  fometimes  a  Hi  my  Liquor,  which 
fpins  when  it  is  poured,  and  fometimes  a  Size.  It  is 
commonly  made  of  Roots  of  Althaea,  of  Symphitum, 
of  the  Seeds  of  Lin,  of  Fmnugreck,  Quinces,  or  Pfyllium, 
the  Gums  Adraganth,  Arabick,  or  of  Plumb-tree,  the 
Glue  of  Lilli,  the  Skin  of  a  Ram  inlufed,  or  boiled  in 
Water.  All  Mucilages  arc  fofeening. 

Fora  common  emollient  Mucilage. — Take  four  Ounces 
of  the  Roots  of  iVIarlh- mallows  \  the  Seeds  of  Lin  ami 
Erunugreek,  of  each  an  Ounce  ;  let  them  intufc  for  twelve 
Hours  in  two  Quarts  of  warm  Water,  then  boil  them 
over  a  flow  Fire,  to  the  Reduction  ol'  hall  the  Humidity, 
and  Rrain  afterwards  the  Mucilage  with  Exprefiion. 

Virtues.  —  T  his  Mucilage  is  proper  to  Token  the  Hard- 
nefs,  to  appeafe  the  Pains  and  to  lwccten. 

For  a  Mucilage  of  Gum  Fraganth.  — Take  half  an 
Ounce  of  Gum  Traganth,  very  white  and  very  dean, 
put  it  to  ini  life  into  half  a  Pint  of  Water,  lor  two  w 

three  I  lours,  for  a  Mucilage. 

Virtues. — This  Mucilage  is  good  to  cool  rhe  Brc.ill, 

to  cafe  the  Cough,  thicken  the  Spitting ;  Gmc  11  'j 
mixed  in  poRoral  Syrups  :  It  is  alfo  applied  on  c/iapj>u 
Ihealls,  laps,  and  Hands  ;  it  is  tiled  to  giw  11 
liRcncc  to  the  Cakes  of  which  Troches,  Pall ils  and  o- 

tides  arc  made. 

Note,  That  to  make  this  Mucilage,  the  Gum  mud  P 
bruifed  and  put  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot,  pouring  uui 
it  fix.  Ounces  of  common  Water,  and  having 
the  Pot,  it  muR  he  put  in  a  warm  B.dneo  Man-  j11 
two  or  three  J  lours,  or  till  the  Gum  be  nicltvi  m  1  _ 
Water,  and  appears  like  n  Geliy  ;  (hen  the  ui 

.  \  1  .  .  -  .  .  ...  i  .  . . .  rl  VTlV 


taken  our,  and  the  Mucilage  palled  throujv1  ■'  j( 
clean  Scarce  turned  uplide-down,  to  lepeiute  Il|; ^  ^ 
a  little  Dirt,  which  is  always  found  in  da-  ■  p 
This  Mucilage  ran  alio  be  made  in 
Water,  or  odi<  r  Warns  appropriated  to  t  >e  -  --u  t 

,  _  t!u 

Fur  a  Mucilage  to  /lap  an  //eur.n.'.'aip:.  -  -  - 
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c  cds  of  Pfylliuro  and  of  Quinces,  of  each  half  aa 
nance:  Let  them  infufe  for  twelve  Hours,  in  the  Wa¬ 
rs  of  Plaintin  and  Rofes  warm,  of  each  half  a  Pint ; 
^en  boil  them  over  a  How  Fire,  to  the  Coniumption  of 
C  third  Part,  and  afterwards  (train  them  with  Expreflion. 
a  yirtues. — This  Mucilage  is  proper  to  flop  the  (pitting 
f  Blood,  and  other  Hemorrhages,  it  is  mixed  with  an 
>  Portion  of  Syrup  of  Quinces  or  of  red  Rofes,  and 
is  taken  by  Spoonfuls. 

por  a  Muci'age  of  a  Ram  s  Skin.- — Take  the  Skin  of  a 
newly  fleeced  with  the  Wool  on,  and  cut  it  into 
pieces,  boil  it  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Water  on  a 
(]osv  Fire,  till  the  Skin  be  entirely  difiblvcd  in  the  Wa¬ 
ter  then  ftrain  the  Dccodtion  with  a  ftrong  Expreflion 
cf  die  Wool  and  if  the  Mucilage  was  not  thick  enough 
part  of  the  Humidity  muft  be  evaporated. 

f/ trines.  —  This  Mucilage  is  proper  to  foften  and 
ftrengthen  ;  it  is  employ’d  in  Plaiflers  for  the  Rupture. 

/fe  That  from  Mucilages  I’ll  pafs  to  Epithems . 

Epithema,  is  a  Greek  Word  which  fignifles  Fomen- - 
lotion,- — There  are  two  Sorts  of  Epitbcms ,  one  liquid, 
and  the  other  folid. 

The  liquid  Epithema. ,  is  a  Sort  of  Fomentation  more 
fpiricuous  than  the  others,  which  are  ufed  only  for  the 
Regions  of  the  Heart  and  Liver.  Simple  and  compound 
dilbiled  Waters,  light  Dccodtions,  Vinegar,  Lemon- 
Jviicc,  are  the  common  Matters  of  the  liquid  Epithems . 

A  folid  Epithema ,  is  a  Mixture  of  Treacle,  Confec¬ 
tions,  Mithridate,  Opiate  of  Solomon,  Diafcordium, 
Conferve  of  Rofes,  of  Gillyflowers,  Buglofc,  &c.  of  the 
Cordial  Powders,  as  the  Diamargaritum,  Diarrodon , 
Diatuafmtali,  and  even  the  compofed  Oil  of  Scorpion  of 
Mathiol,  fpread  moll  commonly  on  a  Piece  of  Scarlet 
Cloth,  or  on  Leather,  and  applied  about  the  Region  of 
the  deart  to  ftrengthen  it. 

For  a  liquid  Cordial  E pi  them. — Take  the  Waters  of 
Buglofc,  of  Scabioie,  of  (Jarduus  Benedidlus,  and  of 
Rofes,  of  each  three  Ounces  ;  Treacle  and  Confection 
AJkermes,  of  each  half  an  Ounce  •,  and  two  Drachms  of 
the  Powder  Diarrodon  A  Kharis,  mixed  together  for 
aa  Epitbem.  One  muft  have  two  Pieces  of  Scarlet  or 
other  Cloth,  large  enougit  to  cover  the  Region  of  the 
Heart  or  that  of  the  Liver  -  and  having  warmed  the 
Epithem  in  a  Dilh,  the  Pieces  of  Cloth  muft  be  foaked 
in  it,  and  applied  every  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  one  after 
another,  as  pro  fen  bed  in  the  Fomentations,  covering  the 
Ef.than  with  fome  thick  Cloth,  to  entertain  the  Heat  as 
long  as  pofliblc. 

Virtues. — This  Epitbem  is  proper  to  revive  the  Heart, 
and  ftccngthcn  it,  awake  the  Spirits,  and  refill  the  Ma- 
1'gmty  of  the  Humours.  To  this  Epithema  may  be 
added  Rich  Cordials  as  are  judged  proper. 

for  a  liquid  Epitbem  for  Children  newly  born ,  to  expel 
the  vifeons  Pituita ,  which  they  bring  into  the  World, 
lake  Cinnamon,  Mace,  Nutmeg,  Maftick,  Olibanum, 
d  uich  two  Ounces  5  and  four  Ounces  of  Treacle  and 
Spine  of  Wine  :  Put  the  Drugs  to  in  full*  together  in  the 
Spirit  of  Wine,  on  a  flow  Lire,  to  make  a  Timflure 
thereof ;  then  add  to  it  a  Yolk  of  Egg  and  Rofc- Water, 
oaking  Crumbs  of  Bread  in  it,  to  be  applied  hot  on  the 
Region  of  the  Stomach. 

Virtues,  —  It  is  pretended  that  this  F.  pi  them  is  very 
proper  to  diflnlvc  and  cxucl  the  glutinous  Matters  from 

new-born  Children. 

i°i’  an  epatbick  Epithema. — Tike  the  Waters  of  Chi- 
J*'  ^ugkfe,  Nenuphar,  and  Porcelain,  of  each  three 
l|r.cts ;  an  Ounce  and  half  of  Vinegar  of  Rofes,  three 
flls  °F  Powder  of  Duuriuflmuh,  and  two  Scruples 
l  rocbcs  ol  Camphire,  lor  an  F.piihcm  to  be  applied 
,()f  fj  means  ol  Pieces  ol  Cloth,  as  above-mentioned, 
Mie  Region  of  the  Liver. 

nines,  Ic  pretended  that  this  Epithema  fortifies 
l,lc  l,ver  in  cooling  it. 

K f  ' 

C  ii  lhat  the  Epithems  applied  on  the  Region  of  the 

can  be  of  lome  Utility  v  but  thole  applied  on 
5‘itoj  the  Liver  appears  to  me  very  nmllcis.  Kmol- 

0ineiuations  or  Baths  are  o(  a  much  grrai<  r 
-  L.icy,  becau/e  they  have  a  greater  iJjfpofition  to 

iol fen  than  the  Epithems, 

01  fi/id  Epithema, — Take  an  Ounce  ol  Conferve  of 
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Rofes,  Confection  Alkermrs,  and  Treacle,  of  each  two 

Drachms  ;  lor  a  folid  Epithema,  which  muft  be  fpread 

on  woollen  Cloth,  and  applied  warm  on  the  Region  o^’ 
the  Heart. 

Virtues. — This  Epithema  is  fuppofed  to  ftrengthen  the 

Heart  by  ratifying  the  Blood,  and  facilitating  its  Circu¬ 
lation. 

Note,  That  the  Ancients  preferred  Scarier- Cloth  to  any 
other  Stull,  for  the  Epithems,  becaufe  of  its  red  Co¬ 
lour,  which  is  lcmblable  to  that  of  the  Heart ;  but 
this  Superllition  is  rejected  by  the  modern  Phyflcians 
as  very  ridiculous. 

Note ,  alfo,  That  from  the  Epithems  I’ll  pals  to  Per* 
j  tunes. 

Perfumes,  in  Medicine,  do  not  always  exhale  a  very 
pleafant  Smell,  for  there  are  fome  very  agreeable,  and 
others  very  difagreeable,  which  are  not  always  to  be  re¬ 
jected  ;  for  befides  the  good  Effects  they  produce  when 
ufed  apropos  in  certain  Occafions  ;  one  is  even  obliged 
to  have  Recourfe  to  them,  to  remedy  the  Diforders 
cau/ed  by  fragant  Smells,  to  cettain  Perfons,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  to  Women  ;  but  all  tend  only  towards  giving 
fome  Eafe  to  the  Patients. 

Though  the  Kind  of  Perfumes  be  of  a  very  great  Ex¬ 
tent,  they  can  notwithftandfng  be  divided  into  two  ge¬ 
neral  ones,  vtz.  into  liquid  and  dry  Perfumes : — Liquid 
Perfumes ,  are  all  the  fragrant  Waters  and  Caffoletes. — - 
Dry  Perfumes ,  are  Paftilles,  Juniper-Berries,  and  the 
Wood  of  Juniper,  &c.  which  are  burnt  in  the  Chambers 

of  Patients,  to  correct  the  bad  Air. 

% 

Note ,  That  Aparments  are  agreeably  perfumed  with 
Water  of  Orange-Flowers  heated  on  a  little  Fire,  in 
a  Phiol  with  a  narrow  Neck,  that  the  Vapour  which 
comes  out  of  it  may  fpread  gently,  and  fill  the  Room 
with  an  agreeable  Smell.  A  Powder  is  prepared  with 
three  Drachms  of  Ben  join,  a  Drachm  and  a  half  of 
good  Storax,  a  Drachm  of  the  Wood  of  Roles,  half 
a  Drachm  of  yellow  Sanders,  half  a  Scruple  of  Cala¬ 
mus  Aromaticus,  as  much  of  Flowers  of  Benjoin,  and 
three  Cloves  *,  that  Powder  is  mixed  in  fix  Ounces  of 
Rofc -Water,  and  three  Ounces  of  Water  of  Orange- 
Flowers  •,  and  after  they  have  been  kept  cold  in  a 
Matrafs  well  corked  for  the  Space  of  24  Hours,  and 
even  more,  if  it  be  thought  proper,  Part  of  that 
Mixture  fhall  be  put  into  a  Cafibkrrc,  which  mull  be 
heated  gently,  to  fpread  the  good  Smell  thereof  thro’ 
the  Room.  The  Perfumers  make  a  Mixture  of  Ben- 
join,  Storax,  Iris,  and  other  aromatick  Drugs  reduced 
into  a  coarfe  Powder,  and  humedt  them  with  Water 
of  Orange-Flowers,  forming  a  liquid  Paftc  of  it,  which 
they  put  in  little  Vefiels  of  Copper  tinned  Infidc  ;  and 
this  is  called  a  Caflolettc.  When  it  is  to  be  ufed, 
one  of  thofe  CafTolettcs  is  placed  over  a  fmall  Fire, 
that  the  Matter  being  heated  may  fpread  an  agreeable 
Smell.  One  can  prepare  alfo  a  dry  Compofition  ot 
Aminats,  under  the  Name  of  Paftilles,  and  give  it 
what  Figure  one  judges  proper,  to  ufe  it  not  only 
among  Cloaths,  or  wear  it  in  one’s  Pocket,  but  like- 
wife  to  burn  lome  Part  thereof,  to  pcrlumc  Apart¬ 
ments.  iTofpitals,  and  other  Places  where  one  is  ap- 
prehenflve  of  the  Malignity  of  the  Air,  are  often 
perfumed  with  hot  Vinegar,  or  with  Spirit  of  Sal- 
armoniack,  or  with  Spirit  of  Wine.  Some  of  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Spirits  ol  Wine  and  Sulphur,  is  poured  in  an 
Iron  Skillet,  to  make  People  in  Confumptions  receive 
the  Vapour  then  of.  —  Cefhalick  Powders  arc  burnt  to 
ftrengthen  the  Brain. — JJlringent  Powders  are  burnt 
to  hinder  the  Scroti  tics  from  falling  on  the  Bread,  in 
the  Beginning  ol  a  Cold. — Cordial  Powders  are  burnt 
to  ftrengthen  l  he  i  I  cart. — llyfl  crick  Powders  are  burnt. 
Pi  iper,  old  Shots,  and  fevcral  other  'Filings  which 
cun  exhale  a  di  (agreeable  Smell,  to  appeal!*  Vapours. 
Mercurial  Powders  aie  burnt  to  excite  a  Salivation. 

To  make  a  Powder  for  a  cephalitis  Perfume. — Take 
Storax  and  Benjoin,  of  each  a  I  iradim  anti  a  half.  Gum 
ol  Juniper,  and  Oiihan,  of  tach  one  Drachm  •>  Cloves 
anti  Cinnamon,  ol  each  two  Semples  \  Bay-leaves,  Rape, 
Kolemarin,  ami  Maroi.un,  cl  each  hall  a  ITatbm  ;  all 
which  Drugs  mull  he  ic.uiuy  inivui/wl,  and  mixed 
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together  ;  and  a  fm all  Quantity  thereof  thrown  on  light- 
cd'Coals,  to  make  the  Patient  receive  the  Vapour. 

Virtues.  —  This  Perfume  is  good  for  the  Epilepfy,  A- 
poplexy,  Palfy,  and  is  very  proper  to  perfume  the  Caps 
and  Linen  of  Perfons,  who  having  a  cold  Brain,  and  full 
of  Humidity,  are  fubjeft  to  Fluxions  and  Rheumatifms; 
one  can  even  make  them  receive  the  Vapour  thereof, 
through  the  Mouth,  and  Nofe  ;  and  Women  through 
the  natural  Parts,  in  the  Supprefiion  of  their  Menies,  to 
appeafe  the  Hyffericks. 

A  Powder  for  a  corroborative  Perfume. — Take  three 
Drachms  of  Troches  of  Nutmegs  •,  Calamus  Aroma ticus , 
Cinnamon,  Storax,  Benzoin,  of  each  a  Drachm  and  a 
half;  Mace,  Cloves,  oi  each  half  a  Drachm;  Roles, 
Marjoram,  of  each  two  Scruples,  all  coarfely  pounded 
together  for  a  Perfume ,  to  be  burnt  on  lighted  Coals,  for 

the  Patient  to  take  the  Vapour  thereof. 

Virtues. —  It  (Lengthens  the  Heart,  and  recreates  the 

Spirits. 

A  Perfume  to  flop  the  Humours  which  fall  on  the  Lungs. 
Take  the  Succin,  Maftich,  Gum  Tacamahaca,  Rofes, 
Laudanum,  Sugar,  of  each  two  Drachms  •,  which  Drugs 
mud  be  all  coarfely  pounded  together ;  and  burnt  to  make 

the  Patient  receive  the  Vapour  thereof. 

Virtues.  —  This  Perfume  is  proper  to  appeafe  the  great 
Motion  of  the  Scrofities,  which  fall  from  the  Head  on 
the  Bread,  at  the  Beginning  of  a  Cold. 

For  a  Perfume  to  provoke  the  PAenfes.  —  T  ake  the  Roots 
of  Iris,  of  Briony,  of  Elder,  of  each  half  an  Ounce; 
Sage,  Savern,  Marjoram,  Matricary,  Mugwort,  of  each 
half  a  Handful;  Juniper-Berries,  and  Bay-Berries,  of 
each  three  Drachms  ;  all  which  mud  be  coarfely  pounded 

and  mixed  together;  and  afterwards  burnt  to  make  the 

Matricc  take  the  Vapour  thereof. 

Virtues.  —  This  Perfume  provokes  the  Menfes,  bccaufe 
it  rarifies  and  diflblvcs  the  too  coarfe  Blood,  which  caufes 
ObftrucTions  in  the  Matricc. 

A  Perfume  to  excite  Salivation  in  the  Venereal  Difeafe. 
Take  an  Ounce  and  half  of  Cinnabar  ;  Juniper-Berries, 
Frankincenfe,  Maftich,  and  Laudanum,  of  each  a 
Drachm  and  a  half ;  pound  all  thofe  Drugs  together,  and 
keep  them  for  Life. 

When  this  Perfume  is  ufed.  Part  thereof  mud  be 
thrown  into  a  Chafing- Difh,  full  of  lighted  Coals ;  and 
the  Patient  made  to  take  the  Vapour  thereof  by  Intervals, 
till  a  Salivation  happens. 

Note,  That  this  Manner  of  adminiftcring  Mercury,  is 
very  dangerous  ;  and  often  attended  with  great  Acci¬ 
dents,  either  bccaufe  it  enters  a  too  great  Quantity  of 
Mercury  into  the  Body  at  once,  or  bccaufe  it  throws 
itfclf  nlmoft  entirely  on  a  particular  Part,  or  bccaufe 
it  adepts  the  Nerves,  and  caufes  the  Palfy.  None  but 
the  Cinnabar,  in  this  Preparation,  excites  the  Saliva¬ 
tion,  the  other  Drugs  loving  only  to  coned  or  vola¬ 
tile  it. 

Note  alfo,  That,  from  this  1*11  pafs  to  Front  a  Is. 

A  Frontal  is  a  Remedy  applied  on  the  Forehead,  ro 
appeafe  a  little  the  1  lead-ach,  and  provoke  Sleep.  It  is 
fometimes  coni  poled  of  dried  Remedies,  as  Rofes,  San¬ 
ders  ,  Betony  ,  Marjoram ,  Coriander-Seed ,  Elder- 
Flowers,  and  of  Nenuphar ;  of  Lavender,  Kernels  ol 
Peach-Stones,  or  of  Apricocks  broiled,  when  it  is  want¬ 
ed  to  ratify  a  coarfe  Pituita,  and  (Lengthen  the  Brain.- — - 
Sometimes  with  wet  Linen  dipped  in  Role  Water,  and 
Vinegar  ol  Rules,  to  Hop  the  Bleeding  of  the  Nole ; 
fometimes  with  Unguents,  Leaves  of  green  Plants,  of 
Gourd,  Lat cuccs,  Poicclain,  Vine;  of  green  Flowers 
pounded,  of  Confervcs,  ol  Opium,  to  provoke  Sleep, 
and  moderate  the  I  Icad-ach,  which  accompany  a  vio¬ 
lent  Fever. 

For  a  dry  Frontal.  —  'Lake  dried  red  Rofes,  yellow 
Sander,  SalVati  as,  of  each  two  Drachms ;  Flowers  of 
Elder,  of  Lillies  of  the  V allies,  of  Betony,  Cloves,  of 
each  one  Diachm  :  All  which  Drugs  mull  be  pounded, 
hunutfing  them,  at  the  fame  Time,  with  Rofe- Water  ; 
and  after  wart  Is  wrapped  in  a  Piece  of  line  and  lb  ft  Li¬ 
nen,  to  be  applied  on  the  Forehead. 

Virtues.  —  This  Frontal  is  proper  to  (Lengthen  the 
Brain. 

Note,  That  the  Virtue  of  this  Remedy  confllls  in  the 


fpirituous  Parts  which  penetrate  die  Pores  of  the  Cra 
nium,  and  which  ratifying  a  coarfe  and  vifeous  Bituit  ' 
gives  the  animal  Spirits  more  Liberty  to  circulate 

A  liquid  Frontal.  —  Take  Lattuces,  Conferve  of  R0p 
and  Nymph®,  of  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  three  Drachms  of 
Populeum  ;  a  Drachm  of  Sea-Salt,  half  a  Drachm  of  li 
quid  Laudanum  ;  to  be  mixed  for  a  Frontal. 

Virtues.  • —  It  is  proper  to  appeafe  a  violent  Head-ach 
and  to  provoke  Sleep. 

Note ,  That  I  have  found  by  Experience,  that  Pieces  of 
Linen  Cloth,  dipped  in  an  Oxycrat,  made  of  equal 
Parts  of  Water,  and  ftrong  Wine-Vinegar,  and  an 
plied  on  the  Forehead,  was  an  excellent  Remedy  for 
a  violent  Head  ach  ;  but  would  not  perhaps  pleafe  the 
Fair-Sex,  for  it  raifes  Pimples  on  the  Forehead;  but 
which  difappear  in  24  Flours  afterwards,  and  even 
fometimes  (ooner. 

Note  alfo,  That  Colly  res  come  next  in  Order. 

Colly  res,  are  Remedies  defigned  particularly  for  the 
Maladies  of  the  Eyes;  though  that  Name  has  been  im¬ 
properly  given  to  fomc  Liquors  ufed  for  Venereal  Ulcers 
Collyres  are  either  dry  or  liquid . 

Dry  Collyres,  are  the  Troches  of  Rhafis,  prepared  Tut* 
ty,  Sugar-Candy,  Iris,  white  Vitriol  in  Powder,  which 
is  blown  through  a  (mall  Pipe  into  the  Eye,  to  dill} pate 
the  Cataradls  in  their  Beginning. 

Liquid  Collyres  are  compofed  of  opthalmick  Waters 
and  Powders,  as  prepared  'Putty,  dillolved  in  Water  of 
Rofes,  of  Plantain,  Fennel,  and  Celandine.  Opthalmick 
Unguents,  are  alfo  called  Collyres,  as  the  Unguent  of 
T utty,  and  levcral  others,  which  I’ll  deferibe  under  the 
Article  Unguent. 

For  a  cooling  Collyre.  —  Take  the  Waters  of  Plantain, 
of  Rofes,  and  of  Fennel,  of  each  two  Ounces;  and  half 
an  Ounce  of  Whites  of  Eggs,  to  be  mixed  together  for  a 
Collyre. 

Virtues.  —  It  is  proper  for  the  Inflammations  and  Pains 
of  the  Eyes,  foftening  and  embaraffing,  by  its  glutinous 
Parts,  the  acrimonious  Salts,  which  caufc  that  Diforder. 
A  line  Piece  of  Linen  Cloth,  or  a  little  Bit  of  thin  Veal, 
is  imbibed  with  that  Collyre ,  -and  applied  on  the  afflifted 
Eye. 

Note ,  That  thofe  who  employ  too  much  Whites  ofFggs, 
fee  often  an  Efledt  of  this  Remedy,  contrary  to  what 
they  expeded,  for  in  (lead  of  cliinini  filing  the  Inflam¬ 
mation,  it  increafes  it,  by  caufing  the  Eye  to  fwdl 
bccaufe  the  Glutinofity  of  the  White  of  the  Egg,  dry¬ 
ing  on  the  Supcrficy  of  the  Eye,  by  the  great  Meat 
which  accompanies  always  the  Optlialmirks,  it  Hops 
almoll  entirely  the  Pcrfpiration,  which  (tufls  the  "Vd- 
fcls,  and  excites  a  greater  Fermentation.  A  light  Mu¬ 
cilage  of  Seeds  of  Quinces,  may  be  employ’d  inflwd 

of  Whites  of  Eggs. 

For  a  dclcrjive  Collyre.  —  Take  Glafs  of  Antimony, 
pounded  very  line,  prepared  Tutty,  Salt  of  Saturn,  ol 
each  a  Scruple  ;  Waters  of  I  Maintain,  ol  Koh'S  ;in>* 
of  Celandine,  of  each  an  Ounce  ;  mix  them  together  fo; 

a  Collyre.  .  . 

Virtues. — It  is  proper  to  confunic  the  Catania  in  uj 

Beginnings,  and  clean fc  the  Eyes  of  their  S.mia;  Inw 

Pieces  of  line  Linen  Cloth,  very  white,  aic  dipped  in  u, 

and  applied  on  the  Eye.  , 

A  Collyre  to  preferve  the  Eyes  in  the  Smell  Pew—  ylsL 
a  Scruple  of  tlu*  bell  SailVon,  put  it  to  in  Ink  lor  tmu 
1  lours  in  the  Waters  ol  Roles  and  ol  Plantain,  <>  c,lul 
an  Ounce  and  a  half;  then  drain  it,  and  in  the  to  atuu 
diflblvc  fix  teen  Grains  of  the  metlicamei nous  Stone,  u!  1 
Collyre  ;  wherewith  Lhe  Eyes  ol  the  Patient  mult  k  uia. 

walhed.  .  ,  ,•  ,  ,  q,. 

Virtues.  —  It  is  proper  to  cleanfe  the  FycS  1  ,]L ' ' 
nia,  to  (Ircngthen  the  Sight,  and  to  hinder  the  /  limU 
of  the  Humour  of  the  Small  Pox  from  making  any 

preflion  on  the  Eye.  min— * 

For  the  Collyre ,  or  opthalmick  IV it cr  of  M-  d  M  ‘ 
Take  prepared  Tutty,  and  Cloves  in  Pmvdei,  11  e< . 
Ounce  and  a  half ;  Sugar-Candy  an  Ounce ;  '  '  ( 

and  Aloes,  of  each  a  Drachm  and  a  hull;  two  ,  ,,^s. 
Span  if h  Wine,  half  a  Pint  of  Water  ol  whi  c 
Waters  of  Celandine,  Fennel  and  Rue,  *w(  ,  .  ll5 

The  Drugs  mult  be  pounded,  mixed  togethu,  • 


uc 
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in  a  large  Glafs-Botde,  and  having  poured  over  them  the 
Wine,  and  the  diftilled  Waters,  the  Bottle  mud 

be  well  corked  and  expofed  to  the  Sun  in  Summer  for  15  to  cleanfe  the  Teeth  and^Doea^Th^A ^  ^ 
jt  iorne,*n,e  to  fettle,  the  Collyre  muft  be  defcanted  for  ^  —  Mtln6'  .  1,1  del™be  the  dentri- 

Ufe. 

Virtues. w —  % ^  huvi  in i-i jgLu^ii  ti 

Eyes,  brighten  the  Sight,  and  diffipate  the  Cataradls. 

The  Collyre  or  ofthalmickJVater  of  Madame  Fouquet.- 

*  _  a  m  f  n  J  HP t  i  ^  ^  1. _  f  1  * 


It  is  proper  to  cleanfe  and  ftrengriien  the 

.1  r**  .  .1  i*  nr*  i  — 


en 
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Take  two  Ounces  of  prepared  Tutty,  a  Drachm  of  white 
Vitriol  ;  Waters  of  Rofes,  and  Fennel  of  each  a  Pint  and 
a  half;  Plantain-Water,  half  a  Pint;  the  Drugs  muft  be 
pounded  and  mixed  in  a  Bottle,  and  having  poured  the 
Waters  over  them,  the  Bottle  muft  be  corked,  and 
expofed  to  the  Sun  for  fevcral  Days  ;  and  after  the 
Liquor  has  been  left  to  fettle,  the  Collyre  is  made. 

Virtues.  —  It  is  a  good  Remedy  to  cleanfe  and  ftrength- 
the  Eyes,  to  brighten  the  Sight,  and  dry  the  Ulcers. 
For  a  blue  Collyre.  —  Take  a  Pint  of  the  Water  where 
Quick-lime  has  been  Oaken,  and  filtrate  that  Water, 
and  a  Dram  of  Sal-Armoniack,  which  muft  be  put  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  Brafs  Bafon,  and  left  there  for  one  whole  Night; 
then  having  filtrated  the  Liquor,  it'  muft  be  kept  in  a 
Bottle  for  Ufe. 

Virtues.  —  It  is  proper  for  all  the  Maladies  of  the  Eye: 
Its  blue  Colour  proceeds  from  .  the  Brafs  Particles  which 
the  Sal-Armoniack,  and  that  of  the  Lime  have  diffolv’d. 

Fora  dry  Collyre.  —  Take  three  Drachms  of  Sugar- 
Candy  ;  prepared  Tutty,  medicamentous  Stone,  of  each 
a  Drachm  ;  Aloes  Succotrina,  Iris  of  Florence ,  of  each 
half  a  Drachm;  all  which  Drugs  muft  be  pounded  and 
mixed  together  for  a  dry  Collyre. 

Virtues.  —  It  is  proper  to  con  fume  the  external  Cata- 
ratts,  to  cleanfe  the  Eyes,  and  brighten  the  Sight:  Three 
or  four  Grains  thereof  are  put  in  a  fmail  Pipe,  and  blown 
into  the  Eye.  A  Drachm  of  it  can  alfo  be  diflolved  in 
four  Ounces  of  the  Waters  of  Fennel,  Plantain,  and  Ce¬ 
landine  for  a  Liquid  Collyre . 

Note,  That  next  come  Cataplafm  or  Poultices. 

A  Cataplasm,  is  an  outward  Remedy,  of  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  a  Pafte,  compofed,  mod  commonly,  of 
Flowers,  Pulps,  Oils,  Unguents,  Gums,  and  Powders. 
It  is  applied  on  the  Parts  of  the  human  Body,  fometimes 
to  refolve,  fometimes  to  appeafe  the  Pains,  and  fome¬ 
times  to  raife  the  Spirits. 

For  an  anodyne  and  refolutive  Cataplafm. —  Take  four 
Ounces  of  Crumbs  of  Bread,  and  a  Pint  of  new  Milk  ; 
boil  them  together  to  the  Confidence  of  a  Cataplafm  ; 
then  add  to  it  two  Yolks  of  Eggs,  an  Ounce  of  Oil  of 
Roles ;  and  a  Drachm  of  Saffron  well  pounded. 

Virtues. — -It  is  refolutive,  and  proper  to  appeafe  the 
Pains,  and  refolve  the  Tumours,  bcirig  applied  hot  on 
the  Part:  Sometimes  a  Drachm  of  Laudanum  is  added 
to  this  Cataplafm,  to  render  it  more  anodyne. 

For  an  emollient  and  digeftive  Cataplafm.  —  Take  the 
Roots  of  Lillies  and  of  Marfli-malJows,  of  each  four 
Ounces ;  Leaves  of  Mallows,  Mar  flv  mallows,.  and  Vio¬ 
lets,  of  each  two  Handfuls.  The  Roots  of  white  Lillies 
imilt  be  roaflcd,  till  they  be  foft,  and  the  Roots  and 
Jlcrbs  boiled  together  in  the  Water,  till  they  be  aim  oft 
Jeduced  to  a  Pulp  ;  the  Decodtion  muft  be  drained, 
”lc  K°ots  and  Herbs  pounded  together  in  a  Marblc- 
Morrar,  and  the  Pulp  thereof  extracted  through  a  Sieve 
2  Florid  Hairs ;  then  you’ll  boil,  at  a  How  Fire, 
powers  °f  Fenugreek,  and  of  Lin  feed,  of  each  three 
.,nccs»  Rifting  them  continually  till  the  Matter  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  Confidence  of  Pap  ;  then  the  Pulp  mud  be 
mixed  with  it,  and  the  whole  put  again  on  the  Fire,  till 
he  thicken’d  for  a  Cataplafm  ;  which. done,  three 
unces  ol  Bafiiicum,  and  half  an  Ounce  of  Flowers  of 
•uno mile  in  Powder  mud  be  added  to  it,  for  a  Cata- 
PyjH  to  be  applied  hoc  on  the  Part. 

Virtues ,• —  I  know  by  Experience,  this  Cataplafm  to 

c  un  excellent  Emollient,  and  very  proper  to  excite  a 
Suppuration. 

^  Fat  h*om  this  I’ll  pa  ft  to  Dcntr/Jicks . 

.]•  f  P 15  N T  R  i v  i  c  ks,  in  Latin  Dcntrificia ,  arc  Rcmc- 
,!r l'tPt<>iCluanfe  the  Teeth,  and  preferve  them,  fuch 

Lc,ltiA  the  Sanders,  the  Wood  of  Rofes, 

P  a  Coral ,  burnt  Bread,  Pumice  Stone,  Cryjlal  cal - 
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cmed  burnt  Han's  Horn,  1-oory,  and  Egg-Shells,  theft 
Alkalies  mixed  or  every  one  by  itfelf,  are  very  proper 
to  cleanfe  the  Teeth,  and  appeafe  the  A  -  *  -  ^ 

Salts  left  in  them  after  eating.  HI  del 

fck  Powders  and  Opiates  in  their  Place.  The  Spirits  of 

Salt  and  of  Vitriol,  whiten  the  Teeth  in  a  very  ihorc 
Time,  but  they  corrode  them. 

N°‘p  ,Th‘i.C  ne3“ comes  che  Preparation  of  Coral,  Pearls, 
U  ab  s  hyes,  Sf  odium,  or  burnt  Ivory,  precious  Stones, 
Succtnum,  or  Carabc,  Stone  Hematites,  Load-Stone, 
and  ieveral  other  fuch  Matters. 

The  Preparation  of  thefe  Matters  confifts  only  in  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  an  impalpable  Powder ;  and  a  Mortar 
being  not  fufficient  to  make  fo  exaft  an  Attenuation,  Re- 
courfe  is  had  to  Marble  or  Porphyry-Stone.  The  common 

es  may  be  proper  for  the  Preparation  of  tender 
Matters  as  are  the  Crab’s  Eyes  and  burnt  Ivory  5  but  if 
harder  Bodies  were  ground  on  them,  fome  of  the  Marble 
wouid  mix  with  the  Powder.  Therefore  to  prepare  well 
thofe  Matters,  the  Coral,  for  Example,  muft  be  pound- 

ed  firft,  as  much  as  poffible,  in  a  Brafs  Mortar,  then  the 

Powder  fhall  be  thrown  on  a  Table  of  Porphyry,  to  be 

ground,  with  a  fuflicient  Quantity  of  Rofe- Water,  to 

the  Confidence  of  a  Pafte :  That  Pafte  muft  be  ground 

with  a  Muller,  till  it  makes  no  more  Noife  on  the  Por- 

p  ury  ;  and  then  it  muft  be  formed  in  little  Trofhes, 

which  is  the  prepar’d  Coral ,  which  grows  paler  in  grind- 

mg,  and  aflumes  a  ldeih-Colour ;  the  Water  mixed 

with  it,  few  only  to  grind  it  more  exaftly,  and  with 
greater  Facility. 

Virtues  —  Prepared  Coral  is  fuppofed  good  to  ftop  a 

Loofenefs,  the  Hemorrhages  and  Gonorrhea’s.  - - The 

JJofe  is  from  fix  Grains  to  a  Scruple. 

i  Mother  of  Pearls,  and  other  Shells,  areas 

naid  as  the  Coral,  and  are  attended  with  the  fame  Diffi¬ 
culties  ;  and  take  as  much  Time  in  their  Preparation  in 
the  Mortar,  and  on  the  Porphyry  ;  but  Crab’s  Eyes, 

burnt  Ivory,  and  other  fuch  calcined  Matters,  do  not  re¬ 
quire  fo  much  Trituration. 

The  precious  Stones  are  harder  than  the  Coral,  and 

therefore  require  a  longer  Trituration.  A  Mark  that 

thofe  Matters  are  fu/ficicntly  ground,  is  when  they  are 

no  longer  heard  under  the  Muller,  and  arc  not  felt  be¬ 
tween  the  Fingers. 

No!e\  Thatr  1  no  great  Opinion  of  the  Prcpa- 
rations  of  precious  Stones,  Pearls,  and  the  like,  the 
Ment  theieof  confifts  entirely  in  the  great  Price  they 
aie  purchafed  at,  and  the  great  Figure  they  make  a- 
mong  the  Great  and  Rich,  in  adorning  the  Outfidc  of 
tiic  human  Body,  but  whole  Value  is  quite  funk  when 
taken  Infid e  ;  fince  Pharmacy  and  Chymiftry  furnifli 
us  with  other  Remedies  much  cheaper,  and  which 
have  much  more  Virtues  than  thofe  attributed  to  pre¬ 
cious  Stones  and  Pearls  ;  therefore  they  fiiould  be 
entirely  banifhed  from  an  Apothecary’s  Shop,  as 
needle  Is  ;  even  the  Coral  itfelf  is  not  of  lo  much  Effi¬ 
cacy,  fince  its  alkaline  Qualities  can  be  found  in  other 

Remedies,  which  are  neither  fo  collly,  nor  fo  difficult 
to  prepare. 

.  The  Preparation  of  the  ’Putty,  and  the  Lapis  Calamina- 
ris,  is  different  from  that  of  the  Coral,  (pc.  no  other- 
wife  than  they  are  calcined  and  walked  before  they  arc 

pulverized,  to  carry  oft  their  moft  fiilinc  and  fulphurous 
Parts. 

Therefore  one  may  take  what  Quantity  lie  plenfcs  of 
thofe  two  Drugs,  of  Tutty,  for  Example,  and  make  it 
red-hot  in  a  Crucible  placed  between  lighted  Coals ;  when 
red-hot,  it  muft  be  thrown  in  a  Bafon  full  of  Water,  and 
Jcft  there  for  half  an  Hour ;  which  Operation  muft  b<  re¬ 
peated  twice  more,  changing  the  Water  every  Time  : 
Afterwards  the  Tutty  having  been  drained,  muft  be 
ground  on  a  Porphyry  with  a  Muller,  mixing  with  it 
as  much  Plantain,  or  kofc -Water,  as  is  necdliuy  to  re¬ 
duce  it  to  an  impalpable  Powder;  then  it  is  formed  into 
final!  'Profiles. 

Virtues.  1  he fl ulty  is  deficcative,  and  proper  for  the 
Maladies  of  the  Lyes,  It  is  the  Rafis  ol  the  unguent 
Pompholix  ;  it  is  mixed  in  the  Collyres,  and  in  ftvfh 

Butter:  It  cleanfes  the  Sania  of  the  Eyes,  in  dryin°‘  and 
fortifying  the  Fibres.  7  u 

9  £  Note. 
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Painting 


Note,  That  feveral  content  themfelves  with  wafhing  the 
T utty  without  calcining  it,  which  does  not  occafion  a 
very  confiderable  Difference. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Bol ,  Terra  Sigillata ,  Chalk , 
Litharge  and  Cerufe,  confifts  in  pulverizing  the  Matters, 
and  purifying  them  of  fome  coarfe  and  terredrial  Parts 
they  contain. 

Therefore  take  what  Quantity  you  pleafe  of  one  of 
thofe  Drugs,  for  Example,  of  Bol ,  reduce  it  into  a  fub- 
tile  Powder  in  a  Brafs  Mortar,  and  having  put  it  in  an 
earthen  Pan,  pour  Water  over  it,  (lining  the  Matter,  and 
defcanting  afterwards  gently  the  Water  into  a  Vefiel,  that 
the  pureft  and  mod  fubtile  of  the  Powder  may  run  out 
with  the  Water:  You’ll  continue  to  wa(h  and  agitate  the 
Matter,  and  to  pour  the  Liquor  into  another  Vefiel,  till 
nothing  but  Sand  or  another  coarfe  Matter  remains  at  the 
Bottom,  which  muft  be  thrown  away  j  then  all  the  Lo¬ 
tions  muft  be  poured  into  a  Funnel  garnifhed  with  grey 
Paper,  that  the  Water  may  be  feparated  from  the  Mat¬ 
ter  and  then  the  Bol  remaining  (hall  be  formed  into  little 
Troches,  which  mud  be  dried  in  the  Sun. 

Virtues. — The  Bol  is  adringent,  and  proper  to  dop  a 
Loolenefs,  Hemorrhages,  and  Gonorrhaea’s. — The  Dofe 
is  from  ten  Grains  to  a  Scruple. 

Note,  That  this  Preparation  is  not  of  a  great  Utility, 
for  very  little  coarfe  Matter  is  feparated  from  the 
fine  Bol,  and  that  Impurity  befides  could  not  be  capa¬ 
ble  to  produce  any  bad  EfFe#  in  the  Body  :  As  for 
the  coarfe  Bol,  as  it  is  only  ufed  outwardly,  it  is  no 
otherwife  prepared  than  by  reducing  it  into  a  Powder, 
in  a  Brafs  Mortar. 

The  Litharge  require  no  other  Preparation  than  that 
of  the  coarfe  Bol,  viz.  to  be  put  in  a  fubtile  Powder  in 
a  Brafs  Mortar. 

As  for  the  Cerufe,  the  Lotion  renders  it  whiter,  and 
confequently  more  proper  for  the  Cofmeticks,  and  for 

But  for  Pharmacy  it  fuffices  to  reduce  it  into 
a  fubtile  Powder. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Lapis  Lazuli ,  for  Ultramarine , 
confids  in  feparating  from  the  Lapis  the  blue,  faline, 
and  lulphurous  Part,  from  its  metallick  and  terredrial 
Parc. 

Therefore  take  what  Quantity  you  pleafe  of  the  blued 
Lapis  you  can  find,  without  any  Gold  or  other  Veins, 
pound  it  in  a  Brafs  Mortar,  then  grind  it  on  the  Por¬ 
phyry,  with  a  fmall  Quantity  of  common  Water,  till  it 
makes  no  more  Noife  under  the  Muller  *  this  done, 
mix  it  in  a  Sort  of  Pade  made  of  Pitch,  Wax,  and 
Linfeed'Oi!  ;  this  Mixture  (hall  be  walked,  working  it 
continually  in  the  Hands  over  a  Marble  (loping,  with 
Water,  which  (hall  be  poured  over  it  by  Degrees,  and 
the  Lotions  received  in  a  Bafon  placed  under  the  Marble  ; 
the  Matter  mud  be  waftied  thus  till  it  gives  no  more 
Blue  ;  but  the  Lotions  mud  be  feparated,  for  the  firft 
contain  the  fined  Ultramarine  after  they  have  been  left 
to  fettle,  the  Water  is  defcanted  gently,  and  a  fine  blue 
Powder  is  found  precipitated  at  the  Bottom,  which  mud 
be  put  to  drain  in  a  Funnel  garni  (lied  with  grey  Paper, 
then  dried  ;  and  this  is  the  Ultramarine  ufed  by  Painters, 
it  is  alfo  ufed  in  Medicine,  but  as  the  greafy  Pade  it  is 
wrapped  in  could  give  fome  di (agreeable  Imprefiion  to 
it,  one  fiioukl  be  contented  with  grinding  it  on  the  For- 
phyry. 

Virtues. — T  he  Lapis  Lazuli  prepared,  is  c deemed  a 
Cordial,  proper  to  refid  Venom,  and  to  purify  the 
Blood ;  it  enters  into  the  Confc#ion  Alkermes.— The 
Dofe  is  from  four  to  fifteen  Grains. 

The  Preparation  of  Gum  lacca,  confids  in  purifying  it 
of  its  terredrial  Parts,  by  imprinting  in  it  a  vulnerary 
and  deterfive  Quality. 

Therefore  a  Decodtion  mud  be  made  of  two  Drachms 
of  the  Roots  of  Arid'olocii,  or  Hart  wort,  in  two  Pints 
of  Water  to  the  Diminution  of  a  third  having  drained 
the  Decodlton ,  four  Drachms  of  Gum-lacca  bruited, 
but  not  in  Powder,  inuft  be  put  to  boil  (lowly  in  if,  till, 
the  pureft  Part  of  the  Gum  may  be  feparated  from  the 
F;i*ce.s,  and  fwims  a- top,  then  that  pure  Part  muft  be 
gathered  and  put  to  dry  in  the  Sun. 

/  irtttes. — The  Gum-lacca  thus  prepared,  is  deterfive, 
nfijingcnr,  proper  to  ilrcngthca  the  Stomach  and  the 
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Gums  :  It  ferves  alfo  of  Bafis  for  Sealing-wax 

Note,  That  next  come  the  Preparation  of  the 

into  what  is  called  Decridium ,  or  Linn-; a •  mr>mj > 

French  Diagrede.  « 

The  Defign  of  the  Ancients  in  preparing  the  Sc 
mony,  was  to  correft  it  in  refraining  its  purlativ. 
hty,  fo  that  its  Effedts  fliould  be  lefs  violent  and  If 
griping  ;  but  I  am  of  Opinion  that  all  the  Preparation, 

given  to  it  are  needlefs,  fince  though  that  Gum  is 

daily  in  Medicine,  without  having  been  prepared  a 

do  not  fee  that  it  produces  any  bad  Effeds,  and  that  th 
Preparation  renders  it  better.  fie 

The  Scammony  which  comes  from  Aleppo  is  edeem  d 
the  bed  j  it  mud  be  chofen  ,the  pureft,  the  mod  refint) 
and  mod  friable  that  can  be  found,  and  muft  be  reduced 
into  a  fine  Powder ;  notwithftanding  which  the  different 
Preparations  thereof  here  follows  : 

The  mod  common  Preparation  given  formerly  to  th 
Scammony ,  was  to  inclofe  it  in  a  Quince  digged  Infide  to 
road  the  Quince,  and  take  out  afterwards  the  Scammony 
imbibed  with  the  Juice  of  the  Quince,  to  dry  it, 

keep  it  for  Ufe.  They  mixed  together  in  an  earthen 
Pan  two  Parts  of  good  Scammony  in  Powder,  and  one 
Part  of  Juice  of  Quinces  feparated,  they  expofed  the  Pan 
to  the  Sun,  or  placed  it  over  a  dow  Fire,  and  caufed 
the  Humidity  to  evaporate  by  dirring  the  Matter  with  a 
Spatula,  till  it  had  acquired  a  folid  Confidence.  Some 
ufe  yet  thofe  Preparations  which  is  called  Diacridium 
Cydoniatum,  pretending  that  the  Attrition  of  the  Quince 
has  corre&ed  the  too  purgative  Faculty  of  the  Scammony. 

The  mod  common  Method  at  prefent  of  preparing 
the  Scammony,  is  to  reduce  it  into  Powder,  and  make  it 
receive  through  a  grey  Paper,  for  about  a  Quarter  of  an 
Hour,  the  Vapour  of  the  Sulphur  which  is  burnt  under 
it,  dirring  it  gently  from  Time  to  Time  with  a  Spatula. 

It  is  pretended  that  this  fulphurous  Vapour  rarifies  the 
glutinous  Subdance  of  the  Scammony,  and  hinders  it 
from  griping  ;  it  is  called  Diacridium  Sulphuratum. 

If  the  Scammony  wants  a  Preparation  there  is  no  better 
than  this: — Steep  for  about  two  Hours  an  Ounce  of 
Liquorice  well  bruifed,  in  eight  or  nine  Ounces  of  warm 
Water  ;  drain  the  Infufion  and  mix  in  it  four  Ounces  of 
good  Scammony ,  in  an  earthen  Porringer,  which  muft  be 
placed  on  the  Sand,  and  the  Humidity  made  to  evapo¬ 
rate  at  a  flow  Fire  till  the  Scammony  lias  reaffumed  its 
former  Solidity  :  It  is  called  Diacridium  Glycyrizatum , 
and  is  a  very  good  Purgative.  It  purges  particularly 
the  melancholick  Humour,  and  operates  without  griping. 
— The  Dofe,  is  from  ten  Grains  to  a  Scruple.  The 
Extra#  of  Liquorice  mixed  in  this  Preparation  of  Scam¬ 
mony,  fweetens  it  much  ;  therefore  a  greater  Quantity 
thereof  is  adminidcrcd  than  of  the  other  Diacridium , 
even  as  far  as  twenty  Grains,  which  produce  a  very  good 
EfFe#. 

The  glycirizcd  Diacridium  mud  be  kept  in  a  Bottle 
well  corked,  otherwife  it  would  grow  damp,  becaufe 
of  the  Extra#  of  Liquorice. 

There  is  like  wife  a  Syrup  made  of  Sugar,  Brandy,  and 
Scammony,  by  fetting  the  Mixture  on  Fire  j  and  when 
the  Flame  is  extinguished  the  Mixture  is  kept  for  Ufe. 

It  purges  without  griping  and  the  Dofe  is  from  one 
Spoonful  to  two. 

The  Preparation  of  the  liuphorhiitm ,  confifts  in  puri¬ 
fying  it  and  fofming  it. 

lake  what  Quantity  you  pleafe  of  the  bed  and 
pureft  Enphorhium ,  reduce  it  into  Powder,  and  having 
put  it  in  a  Matrafs,  pour  over  it  depurated  Juice  of  Le¬ 
mon  to  the  Height  of  four  Fingers  Breadth  j  dop  the 
Matrafs,  and  place  it  in  Digcftion  at  a  Sand-Heat,  du¬ 
ring  it  from  Time  to  Time ;  and  the  Glim  being  oil- 
folved,  the  Liquor  mull  be  drained  through  a  kmca 
Cloth,  into  a  glafs  or  earthen  Vefiel,  which  being  placet 
at  a  Sand-Heat,  the  1  (timidity  is  made  to  evapoiate  to 
the  Confidence  of  an  Extra#.  This  is  the  Luphoromm 
prepared,  which  mull  be  kept  in  a  Pot. 

The  Enphorhium  mult  be  luunaficd  with  i<>me  t^mou 
Juice,  while  pounding,  to  avoid  being  incoimnodu  >> 
it  •,  for  the  little  Quantity  thereof  whu  h  enters  cat  i 
or  the  Eyes,  caules  in  them  an  iniupponable  Ai tunc! ) 

and  Heat,  ,  ... 

There  is  befides  another  Preparation  r!  l'UJ 
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, .  which  is  the  mo  ft  common  ;  they  grind  the  Eu- 
hrb'm  on  the  Porphyry,  with  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds 
^  be  formed  into  a  Mafs ;  this  Mafs  is  put  into  a  Quince 
JfLgd  infide,  and  the  Quince  wrapped  in  common 
Pale  and  bak’d  in  the  Oven  :  TheMafsof  Eupborbium 
b  taken  out  afterwards,  and  kept  in  a  Pot  for  Ufe. 

That  the  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  and  the  Juice 
0f  Quince,  or  Lemon,  which  enters  into  this  Prepa¬ 
ration,  can  a  little  foften  the  acrimonious  Salts  of  the 
Eupborbium ;  but  whatever  Correction  may  be  given 
to  it,  it  retains  always  much  corrofive,  capable  to 
produce  violent  EfFedts  j  therefore  I  difapprove  much 
[he  Ufe  of  the  Eupborbium  for  the  Infide  ;  ftnce  there 
are  Remedies  enough  in  Medicine  to  be  fubftituted  to 

that. 

The  Preparations  of  the  Onions  of  Scylle ,  con  lifts, 
j,  In  drying  them  to  deprive  them  of  their  hurtful  and 
fuperfluous  Humidity  :  2.  In  boiling  them  to  extra#  the 
Pulp  thereof. 

for  the  firft,  you  muft  take  Onions  of  Scylle ,  of  a 
moderate  Bignefs,  found  and  well  fed,  then  you’ll  take 
off  with  a  wooden  Knife  the  Rind  or  firft  red  and  dry 
Leaves,  which  are  to  be  thrown  away ;  taking  after¬ 
wards  the  whitifh  Lamina,  and  leaving  the  Heart  and 
Roots  as  ufelefs ;  which  Laminae  muft  be  'dried  in  the 

Sun. 

Thefe  Laminae  are  employed  for  the  fcillitick  Vinegar , 
of  which  I’ll  fpeak  in  its  Place. 

For  the  fecond ,  the  Onions  of  Scylle  muft  be  wrapped 
in  common  Pafte,  and  put  in  the  Qven  till  they  are 
grown  foft,  which  is  known  by  introducing  a  little  picked 
Stick  into  them  ;  then  the  Pafte  muft  be  feparated  from 

11  n  1  1  «  «  * 
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it  is  eafijy  formed  into  a  Bolus,  or  Pill ;  of  with 

UT lF°™pofi1tlons>  as  ."'ith  the  Confea-ion  Hamel  that 
of  Pfyliio,  the  Catholicon,  the  Lenitive,  ©V.  The  Tur¬ 
pentine  of  Chio  wants  no  Preparation*  for  it  is  foliH 
enough  to  be  formed  into  Pills. 

In  IP  T ■ the  MillePedes*  and  other  focli 

Infefts,  conhfts  m  drying  them  in  the  Sun,  to  preferve 

wanted  ^  reduce  t,lem  int0  -Powder  when  they  are 

The  Millepedes  ate  killed  in  White-Wine*  or  in  Wa. 

tei  lharpened  with  Salt  -,  then  they  are  dried  in  the  Sun- 
to  reduce  them  into  Powder.  ’ 

Virtues. —The  Millepedes  are  aperitive,  and  proper  to 
expel  the  Grave  the  Stone,  fo/  the  Nephredckf  and 

.o  of.'S™Z  D*'a  f™»  *"■!* 

If  fixteen  Ounces  of  Millepedes  have  been  prepared 
according  to  the  Method  here  deferibed,  theyMl  weigh 
after  they  are  dried,  but  feven  Ounces  and  a  half  S 
volatile  Salt  of  Millepedes  is  thought  to  be  good  to  eafe 

c“t’d  Nervejther  "'**»  »  A 

. .h„. 

You  muft  chufe  the  biggeft  and  moft  lively  Vipers 

in  the  Spring  or  Autumn,  cut  their  Heads,  fkjn  them’ 

take  out  their  Entrails,  wafh  their  Trunks  in  Water’ 

and  tye  them  to  a  Packthread,  that  they  may  be  hun- 

to  dry  m  a  dry  Place,  drying  their  Hearts  and  Livers 
in  the  fame  Manner.  VCIb  . 


The  Fat  muft  be  feparated  from  the  Inteftines,  and 

them,  and  the  Pulp  of  the  Scylle  taken  out"  to  be  made  ftrained  with5rExpreffionnithrouehela  fofr  Flre’  .the/1 

1 1  9  and  being  cold* 

muft  be  poured  into  a  Bottle  to  be  kept  for  Ufe  It  is 

liquid  like  Oil,  becaufe  of  the  Quantity  of  volatile  Salt 

i  t  contains,  which  exceeds  much  that  of  theFac  of  other 
Animals* 


Virtues.— T\ le  Scylle  enters  feveral  Compofitioris,  it 
rarifies  and  incifes  the  Pituita  •,  it  is  ufed’in  the  Epilepfy, 
in  the  Afthma,  and  to  refift  Venom. 

All  Authors  caution  againft  ufing  common  Knives, 
to  take  off  the  Laminae  of  the  Salle,  pretending  that 
Iron  renders  that  Onion  venemous. 


Holt,  alfo,  That  next  come  the  Preparation  of  clear 
turpentine* 

As  turpentine  is  difficult  to  be  taken  by  the  Mouth, 
becaufe  of  its  Glutinofity  and  bad  Tafte,  Means  have 
been  invented  to  harden  it,  in  order  to  its  being  taken 
cither  in  Bo] ufies,  or  in  Pills. 

InWinter  it  is  only  walked  feveral  Times  with  Rofe- 

Water,  or  of  Parietary,  or  of  Radiffics,  not  fo  much  to 

carry  off  fome  Dirt  which  it  may  have  contracted,  as  to 

render  it  harder,  for  it  is  conden  fed  by  the  Lotions,  and 

becomes  whiter  \  none  but  the  clear  Turpentine  is  taken 
inwardly. 

In  Summer  the  Lotions  are  not  fufficicnt,  to  make 

the  1  urpen tine  fit  to  be  taken  inwardly,  fince  it  would 

“  kill  foft  j  therefore  it  muft  be  boiled  in  a  diftilled 

atcr  or  aperitive  Decoction,  till  being  cold,  it  acquires 

the  Confidence  of  Refine,  in  order  to  make  Pills  thereof. 

Jhac  Cotion  is  commonly  done  in  half  an  Hour  ;  and 

the  Turpentine  feparates  itfeif  from  the  Liquor,  which 
remains  ufelefs. 

Virtues. — The  Turpentine,  either  walked  or  boiled,  is 
aperitive :  It  is  ufed  for  the  Gravel,  Gonorrhea,  Ulcers 
I,11*?  ,*ns>  Bladder,  or  the  Matrice.  Thofe,  af- 
!L ’Jr  w,c^  the  Stone  muft  be  entirely  forbidden  the  Ufe 
1  frPc,,t me  \  and  it  is  but  after  the  Inflammation  is 
?’  j  [  'c  ‘s  proper  for  the  A  fleet  ions  of  the  Reins, 

. ,  ^aclder  attacked  with  an  Ulcer.  Befides  the 
"rc!,ck  V,rtL,c  attributed  to  all  Kinds  of  Turpentine, 

‘J  1,1  v.c  a^u  a  balfamick  Faculty,  which  rank  them 
C 1C  Vlllncraiy  Remedies. — The  Dofe  is  from  one 
v  |-  c  to  a  Drachm  •,  but  it  muft  not  be  admin iftcrcd  to 
n  Wl;°  ;V’C  fubjeft  to  Vapours, 
hrr  'r  •  t*0Ils  a,n^  Codtion  deprive  the  Turpentine  of 
Vim,'!  'P  c^'c,uml  &ilr,  in  which  conlifts  its  principal 
k,|.]C  *  .  uc  tkc  Difficulty  of'  taking  it  by  the  Mouth, 
4haS,-?naturu,,y*  occakoned  thofe  Preparations  j 

vt'ry  vvc*k  laid  a  fide,  by  mixing  the 

mLJjIC  w!tl  aperitive  Powders,  as  with  thofe  of 
of  J.j  CJy  °*  prunclhv,  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  of  Roots 
J%Lai  of  Mcrturitts  fluids ,  of  Crab1 s  Eyes ,  whereby 


When  the  Trunks,  Hearts,  and  Livers  of  Vipers  are 

Lh2ept  V*  ve7  Pr°Per  to  anoint  them 

flightly  with  Balfam  of  Peru,  for  it  hinders  the  Worms 

from  getting  into  them. 

The  Poiudcr  of  Vipers  is  made,  fometimes,  in  pulve- 
"fing  the  Trunks  of  the  Vipers  alone  *  and  fometimes 
with  the  Addition  of  the  Livers  and  Hearts  ■  That 
done  in  this  iaft  Manner  is  beft  *  but  it  cannot  be  kept 
fo  long,  as  when  made  with  the  Trunks  alone,  becaufe 
the  Livers  and  Hearts  being  oiJy  make  it  grow  rank 
and  Worms  are  generated  in  it.  7 

Virtues.  —  It  is  pretended  that  the  Powder  of  Vipers  is 

proper  to  purify  the  Blood,  to  expel  the  bad  Humours 

by  Perfpiration,  to  refift  Venom,  for  intermittent  and 

malignant  Fevers,  the  SmaJl-Pox,  and  the  Plague 

— 1  he  Dofe  is  from  eight  Grains  to  two  Scruples. _ 

The  Liver  and  Heart,  put  together  in  Powder,  is  what 

wc  call  mineral  Bezoard.  —The  Dofe  is  from  fix  Grains  ■ 
to  a  Scruple. 

The  Fat  of  Vipers,  is  proper  to  rarefy  the  Humours, 

and  to  excite  Perforation  :  It  is  preferred  in  malignant 

Fevers,  and  in  the  Small-Pox. — The  Dofe  is  from  one 

Drop  to  fix.  —  It  is  alfb  ufed  outwardly  to  refoIveTu- 
m  ours. 

When  the  Viper  is  dead,  we  know  by  Experience 
that  it  has  no  more  Venom  ;  therefore  wc  have  no  need 
to  ufe  the  ridiculous  Precautions  of  the  Antients,  to 
corrcdt  an  imaginary  Quality,  which,  they  laid,  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  Flcfli  of  that  Animal  ;  for  it  fufficcs  to  dry  it, 
and  to  reduce  it  into  Powder. 

Next  comes  tiie  Preparation  of  Ilartfljorn,  Ivory,  hu¬ 
man  Cranium ,  See.  * 

Thofe  Parts  of  Animals  having  no  bad  Qualities,  and 
their  Subfiance  being  of  a  Nature  to  be  eafiiy  dillbJvcd 
in  the  Stomach,  they  want  no  other  Preparation  than 
that  of  being  rafped  and  pulverized  ;  all  others  invented 
to  refine  on  this,  renders,  it  is  true,  the  Parts  o!' Ani¬ 
mals  alkaline,  and  more  aflringent,  but  deft  my  at  the 
fame  Time  what  they  have  lu  ll  ;  lbr  the  Fire  in  the 
Calcination  diflipate  their  volatile  Salt  and  Oil,  in  which 
confided  their  principal  Virtue. 

From  this  I’ll  pals  to  the  Preparation,  or  Purification 
of  feveral  (laws,  which  cannot:  be  cahjy  riaiu.cd  into 

Powder, 
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Powder,  as  the  Cnlbantm h  the  Gum  Ammomack ,  Opopo- 
vase,  and  Sagapenum. 

You  may  take  what  Quantity  you  pleafe  of  one  or  fe- 
vcral  of  thefe  Gums,  break  them  in  (mall  Pieces,  and 
put  them  to  deep  for  fome  Flours  in  Vinegar,  where 
they  mud  be  melted  over  a  flow  Fire  :  The  Diflolution 
mult  be  (trained  with  a  itrong  Expreflion  ;  and  the 
Grounds  left  put  in  new  Vinegar  to  perfect  the  Diflolu- 
tion  of  the  Gum  •,  this  Diflolution  mud  be  (trained  like 
the  fir  It,  and  mixed  with  it  in  an  earthen  Pan,  which 
mufl  be  placed  over  the  Fire,  to  make  the  Humidity 
thereof  to  evaporate  to  the  Confiftence  of  Plaifter  ;  and 
thus  you’ll  have  the  Gums  purified. 

Virtues. — They  are  proper  to  (often,  to  refolve,  to 
help  Suppuration,  to  abate  the  Vapours,  they  are  applied 
on  the  Navel,  and  on  the  Tumours. 


Note,  That  fometimes  other  Diflolvents  than  common 
Vinegar  are  tiled  to  purify  the  Gums,  for  one.  endea¬ 
vours  always  to  appropriate  thofe  Liquors  to  the  Ef¬ 
fects  expedited  •  therefore  fometimes  the  fcillitick  Vine¬ 
gar  is  employ’d,  fometimes  Wine,  and  fometimes  the 
Juice  of  Plants  •,  but  it  is  much  better,  if  one  can,  to 
put  the  Gums  in  Powder,  even  with  their  Impurities, 
than  to  prepare  them,  becaufe  in  the  Purification,  is 
evaporated  much  of  the  volatile  and  fubtile  Parts,  in 
which  confifts  the  principal  Virtue  of  thofe  Gums, 
which  is  eafily  known  at  the  ftrong  and  penetrating 
Smell*  felt  during  that  Preparation  ;  the  Vinegar,  bo¬ 
lides,  fixing  or  moderating  the  Volatility  of  what  re¬ 
mains,  diminifhes  the  Virtues  thereof. 

When  thofe  Gums  are  to  be  pulvcrifed,  one  mufl 
chufe  the  fineft  and  cleared,  and  make  them  dry  gently 
between  two  Papers,  in  the  Sun,  or  at  the  Fire.  They 
are  eafily  reduced  into  Powder,  when  mixed  with  other 
Drugs. 

Note  alfo,  That  next  come  the  Preparation  of  Juices. 


Juices  are  Liquors,  which  flow,  fometimes,  fponta- 
neoufly,  or  which  are  extradited  from  Vegetables,  either 
by  Incifion,  or  Expreflion  ;  fome  are  alfo  extracted  from 
Animals,  but  under  other  Names. 

Juices  appear  more  or  lefs  liquid,  according  to  the  di¬ 
vers  Codtions,  they  can  have  received  from  Nature,  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  Plant  or  out  of  the  Plant.  They  are  fome¬ 
times  aqueous,  fometimes  vinous,  oleaginous,  gummous, 
refinous,  and  bituminous  :  They  are,  alfo,  fometimes 
fweet,  fometimes  bitter,  four,  acrimonious,  infipid, 
(Ac.  fometimes  of  no  Smell,  fometimes  odorous,  and 
fometimes  (linking :  Sometimes  white,  fometimes  black, 
green,  blue,  yellow,  red,  (Ac.  They  are,  befides,  more 
or  lefs  abundant,  according  to  the  Nature  and  Srate  of 
the  Plants  which  bears  them. 

Juices  extradited  by  Incifion  are  fairer  and  better  than 
thofe  extradited  by'Exprefllon  •,  becaufe  the  Expreflion 
makes  a  great  deal  ol  terreftrial  Parts  flow  together  with 
the  Liquor. 

To  extract  a  Juice  by  Incifion,  there  are  Inciflons  made 
in  the  Plant,  or  in  the  Root,  and  through  thofe  Apertures 
flows  by  Degrees  an  Humour,  which  is  made  to  evapo¬ 
rate,  cither  in  the  Sun,  or  at  a  flow  Fire:  In  that  Man¬ 
ner  the  Aloes  Succotrina,  the  Scammony,  and  the  San¬ 
guis  Druconis  arc  prepared. 

Juices  are  extra  A  cd  by  Exprcffion ,  by  pounding  a  Plant 
or  fome  Part  thereof  in  a  Mortar,  and  lqueezing  it  hart!  •, 
for  then  a  I  .iquor  comes  out  of  it,  which  can  be  made  to 
thicken,  either  in  the  Sun,  or  at  the  Fire:  In  this  Man¬ 
ner  are  extradited  the  Aloes  Cabalin,  the  Meconium, 
which  we  call  Opium,  the  Acacia,  the  IJypocillis,  and 
the  E  later  in  m. 

A  greater  Quantity  of  Juice  is  cx trailed  from  the 
Plant,  ii  before  the  Expreflion  it  be  left  fome  Hours  in 
Digeflion,  than  if  it  was  put  to  the  Prefs  fo  loon  as  it 
is  pounded,  becaufe  in  the  Digeflion  the  Juice  is  loofenkl, 
and  becomes  k  is  vi Icons, 

Them  is  mote  Difficulty  to  extradil  the  Juice  of  vifeous 
Plants,  as  ol  the  Bourrochc,  Buglofe,  (Ac.  than  of  others; 
and  it  is  proper  to  warm  them  before  they  are  put  to  the 
Prefs. 

Several  Plants  are  naturally  fo  little  fucculent,  that  one 
is  obliged  to  muiflen  them  with  fome  Liquors  appropria¬ 
ted  to  their  Virtue,  when  their  Juice  is  to  be  extracted, 
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fuch  are  the  little  Centaury,  the  golden  a 
wort,  and  feveral  Roots.  5  le 

When  Juices  are  to  be  kept  in  Liquor,  thev  a , 
depurated,  either  by  boiling  them  a  little,  an/ft  ^  * 
them  ;  or  leaving  them  expofed  one  Day’  or 
Sun,  and  defcanting  them  fofdy  afterwards  IV  °  t0  tflc 
Sediment.  Then  Bottles  mufl  be  filled  with  °m  C*lc‘r 
Neck,  putting  fome  fweet  Oil  a-top,  to  the  FV  ^  t!le 
two  Fingers  Breadth.  That  Oil  hinders  the'e 
Air  from  penetrating  into  it,  and  confequently  its*|f-na! 
corrupted  ;  it  may  be  kept  good  by  that  Means  at  U?. 
whole  Year.  4  ca‘‘a 

Juice  of  Limin' 

commonly  called  Spanijh  Liquorice.  Take  two  l 
of  Extract  of  Liquorice,  half  a  Pound  of  white  Su^ 
Gums  Tragacanth  and  Arabick,  of  each  four  Ou 
Mix  the  whole  together  for  a  Mafs,  to  be  formed  '' 
tules  or  Magdaleons.  ntoK°- 

To  make  the  Extract  of  Liquorice ,  you  niuft  fcr , 
and  bruife  a  Quantity  of  green  or  dry  Liquorice  Z 
having  ft  rung  it,  put  it  into  a  large  earthen  pan '  Dc° 
hot  Water  over  it,  and  leave  it  in  Digeflion  over  alio' 
Fire,  for  feven  or  eight  Flours ;  then  the  Infufion  nniS 
be  ftrained  with  Expreffion,  and  the  Liquorice  pnta^in 
fteep  in  other  hot  Water,  which  mufl  be  drained  as  be° 
fore,  and  both  Colatures  mixed  together,  and  the  Humi¬ 
dity  thereof  made  to  evaporate  over  a  flow  Fire  to  the 
Confiftence  of  Extra#.  This  is  the  b  &  Extratt  of  Li¬ 
quorice  that  can  be  made,  but  it  cannot  be  kept  in  Form 
of  Rotules,  becaufe  it  grows  damp  eafily,  and  has  be¬ 
fides  a  difagrecable  Tafte.  Therefore  to  give  it  fome 
Form,  and  an  agreeable  Tafte,  the  Sugar  and  Gums  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Defcription,  mult  be  mixed  with  it  •,  which 
to  do,  one  inuft  bruife  Gums  Adraganth,  and  Arabick 
of  each  four  Ounces,  and  put  them  to  deep  in  about 
three  Pints  of  warm  Water,  till  they  be  diflolved  into 
a  Mucilage  ;  the  whole  mull  be  ftrained  through  a  pro¬ 
per  Sieve,  and  the  Colature  having  been  mixed  with  the 
Sugar  and  Extract  of  Liquorice  in  an  earthen  Pan,  the 
whole  mud  be  placed  over  a  flow  Fire,  to  evaporate  the 
Humidity  of  the  Mixture,  (lining  it  continually  with  a 
Spatula,  till  it  be  reduced  to  the  Confiftence  of  an  Ex- 
trad  or  hard  Paftc,  of  which  will  be  form’d  Magdaleons 
to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — The  Spanifh  Liquorice  thus  prepared,  is  an 
excellent  Remedy  for  a  Cold,  and  to  facilitate  Expecto¬ 
ration,  and  to  (often  the  Acrimony  of  the  Bread,  by 
leaving  a  little  Bit  of  it  to  melt  in  the  Mouth. 

Note ,  That  the  Gums  which  enter  this Compofition,  ren¬ 
der  the  Juice  of  Liquorice  more  glutinous  than  it  would 
be  without  it  they  give  it  like  wife  a  better  Quality 
to  (often  andembarafs  the  acrimonious  Scrofi tics  which 
fall  through  the  Trachrea  on  the  Lungs. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  white  Juice  of  Liquorice.— 
Take  one  Pound  of  white  Sugar,  two  Ounces  of  Starch, 
fix  Drachms  of  Powder  of  Liquorice,  half  an  Ounce  ol 
Iris  of  Florence,  two  Drachms  of  Gum  Tragacanth, 
Mufk  and  Ambergreafe,  of  each  one  Grain. 

Note,  That  you  mufl  take  a  Pound  of  double  refined  Su¬ 
gar,  and  two  Ounces  of  very  white  Starch,  which  mult 
be  pounded  together  ;  then  you’ll  (crape  fix  Drachms 
of  the  bed  dried  Liquorice,  which  you’ll  reduce  into 
Powder,  together  with  half  an  Ounce  ol  Iris  ol 
voice:  You’ll  chufe  two  Drachms  of  the  bed  Gum  < 
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draganth,  and  reduce  it  into  Powder  in  a  Mortar  o 

BraJs,  made  warm  -,  then  you’ll  pound  a  9nlIj] 
Mufk  and  another  of  Ambergreafe,  mixed  with  oi\k 

Sugar;  and  afterwards  all  the  Drugs  (hall  be  imxct  o 
gethcr  in  that  Marble-Mortar.  Which  done,  ym 
diflblvc  three  Drachms  of  Gum  Draganth  in 
Ounces  of  Rofe- Water,  to  make  ol  it  a  thick 
lage  ;  of  which  you’ll  take  a  fuflident  Quantity,  tl) '  ' 

corporate  the  Powders  into  a  hard  Paftc,  :in  , °c  .. 
it  liriall  Sticks,  which  mud  lie  dried  Ii'oitt it  k 

and  thus  you’ll  have  a  white  Juice  ofLtquouct. 

Virtues. — This  Juice  is  ufed  lor  the  Maladies  of ^ 
Lungs,  for  tlie  Allhma,  and  to  excite  L.xpcdora 
It  has  not  fo  much  Virtue  as  the  preceding  VncJ(rrcca5c 
it  be  more  ufed,  in  France  efpecially,  fy*"  lts  'rlilc. 
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It  is  very  im  properly  called  Juice  of  Liquorice  ; 
but  a  very  iittie  Quantity  thereof  enters  the  Compo- 
f'nce  The  Gum  Draganth  does  not  only  ferve  here 
flll0t!‘  t|ie  Drugs,  and  harden  the  Pafte  ;  but  is  befides 
£U  mgood  for  the  Breaft,  for  it  agglutinates  and  foftens  by 
^Mucilage,  the  SaitSerofity  which  fails  from  the  Head, 

11  d  facilitates  Expectoration  ;  the  Starch  is  alfo  put  in  it 
an  i  fame  Intention,  the  Powder  of  Iris  attenuates 
phlegms  which  are  too  thick,  and  with  theMufk  and 
4  bet  gives  a  good  Smell  to  the  Compofition  ;  thofe 
^ho  are  fuhjed  to  Vapours  can  have  the  Mufk  and  Am- 

v.,  j-  slide, 

°  The  Juice  °f  Liquorice  mull  be  left  to  melt  flowly  in 
Mouth,  that  it  may  have  Time  to  burned:  the  Breaft 

in  its  Paflage. 

comes  the  Preparation  of  the  Rhohob ,  Sapa,  and 

Difrutum. 

Rhouob  or  Rob,  is  an  Arabick  Name,  whereby  is 
underftood  the  Juice  of  any  Fruit  whatever,  boiled  to  the 
Confidence  of  Honey. 

The  Name  of  Sap  a  is  only  adapted  to  the  Juice  of 

Grapes  builed. 

I'he  Defrutum  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Juice  of 
Raifiiis,  evaporated  to  the  Diminution  of  a  third  Part 

0-7. 

por  the  Preparation  of  the  Rhohob  of  Mulberries ,  or 
fuife  Diaphorum.  Take  four  Pounds  of  the  Juice  of 
Mulberries,  and  two  Pounds  of  Honey  feimmed  ;  boil 
trm  together  ro  a  juft  Confiftence. 

You  mult  take  the  Mulberries  before  they  are  quite 
r,pC .  pound  them  in  a  Marble-Mortar,  and  extrad  the 
Lice  thereof,  which  mult  be  left  to  depurate  a  Day  or 
two  in  the  Sun  ;  alter  which,  having  been  ftrained,  two 
Ruts  thereof  Ihall  be  mixed  with  one  Part  of  Honey, 
in  a  g’azed  earthen  Difh  ;  and  put  to  evaporate  at  a 
flow  Fire,  to  the  Confiftence  of  Honey.  This  will  be 
the  fmple  Rhohob  of  Mulberries ,  which  muft  be  kept 
in  a  Pot. 

hr  lues. — This  Rhohob  is  proper  for  the  Inflamma¬ 
tion  <f  the  Throat,  for  the  Aphthes  or  little  Ulcers, 
which  come  in  the  Mouth  of  new-born  Children.  It  is 
alio  very  proper  to  temperate  the  Acrimony  of  the  Hu¬ 
mous,  to  cieanfe  and  confolidate.  This  Remedy  is 
fommmes  taken  alone  by  Spoonfuls ;  but  it  is  oftencr 
mixed  in  cooling  or  deterfive  DecocTions,  or  proper  to 
the  Intentions  of  the  Phyfician. 

for  the  Preparation  of  the  Rhohob  of  Mulberries  com- 
fofd—T ake  the  Juices  of  Mulberries,  and  Blackberries, 
ano  Honey  feimmed,  of  each  two  Pounds  ;  three  Ounces 
otSapa;  an  Ounce  of  Verjuice  ;  Myrrh,  and  Saffron, 
of  each  one  Drachm  and  half  j  for  a  Rhohob. 

After  you  have  extruded  the  Juices  of  Mulberries 
and  ot  Blackberries,  and  feparated  them  as  in  the  former 
Preparation,  you  muft  boil  them  with  the  Honey,  Sapa, 
sud  Verjuice,  to  the  Confiftence  of  Honey  ;  then  you’ll 
mix  in  jr  die  Myrrh  and  Saffron,  after  they  have  been  re- 

tod  into  a  iubtile  Powder,  for  a  Rhohob  to  be  kept 

for  Ufe. 

Virtues,  —  This  Remedy  is  a  Deterfive  of  the  Phlegm 
ofthc  Breail,  whereby  ic  facilitates  R cfpi ration,  ——  The 
Me  is  from  a  Drachm  to  half  an  Ounce, 
ton  this  I’ll  pa  ft  to  the  medicinal  Wines. 

A  medicinal  Wine,  is  a  Wine  impregnated  with 
ihc  Subihnces  and  Qualities  of  one,  or  feveral  Kinds  of 
medicinal  Drugs. 

for  the  Preparation  of  the  Wine  of  Wormwood. — 

to*  it  Bundle  of  the  dried  Summits  of  Wormwood  in 

Mom,  and  three  Ounces  of  Cinnamon  bruifed  ;  put 

™  into  about  fifty  Quarts  of  white  Wine,  newly  made, 

Jlx  place  the  Veil'd  in  the  Cave,  the  Bung-Hole  open, 

M  leave  it  there  to  ferment :  The  Fermentation  over, 

,  clfrl  mull  be  filled  quite,  and  well  Hopped  :  Then 

toe  the  Wine  of  U  'ormwood . 

iirtiies, — The  l Vine  of  Wormwood  ftrengthens  theSto- 

toi,  provokes  the  Appetite,  kills  the  Worms,  cures 

^  W||Hly  Cholick,  abates  the  Vapours,  provokes  the 

JU)‘LS  and  is  very  proper  for  the  Green-Sickncfs. - - 

iJi>Culnmon  1S  half,  or  even  a  full  GJals,  for  feve- 
*1  Days  fucceflively. 

fj/.11  l'Jlfhindy  where  there  is  little  or  no  Vineyards,  the 
1115  °J  Wormwood  may  he  made  Of  any  fmalJ  white 

Voi..  II. 


Wine  ;  provided  the  Veflel  be  put  in  a  warm  Place,  pro' 
per  to  excite  fome  Fermentation.  The  Plant  muft  be  ta-* 
ken  while  in  its  grea reft  Vigour  and  in  Bloflom.  Green 
Wormwood  would  not  be  fo  good  as  that  which  has 
been  dried,  becaufe  of  the  Phlegm  it  contains.  The 
Cinnamon  is  added  to  give  a  good  Smell,  and  an  agree¬ 
able  Tafte  to  the  Wine. 

For'  the  Preparation  of  Vinwn  Martis. — -Take  four 
Ounces  of  aperitive  Crocus  Martis,  exoafted  without 
Fire  ;  Cinnamon,  and  the  outward  Peel  of  Seville  Oranges, 
of  each  two  Drachms  *  a  Drachm  of  Mace,  and  half  a 
Drachm  of  Saffron ;  put  them  to  infufe  for  fifteen  Days 
in  four  Pints  of  ftrong  white  YVine  ;  then  ftrain  the  Infu- 
fion,  and  keep  it  for  Ufe. 

The  Crocus  Martis  muft  be  taken,  prepared  by  the 
Dew  or  Rain,  according  to  the  Prefcription  given  in  my 
Treatife  of  Chymiftry :  After  it  has  been  well  ground,  ic 
muft  be  put  in  a  Matraft,  with  the  Saffron,  Orange-Peel, 
and  the  Cinnamon  bruifed  ;  pouring  over  it  four  Pints  of 
good  white  Wine,  and  flopping  well  the  Veffel,  Which 
muft  be  put  afterwards  in  the  Horfe-Dung,  or  expofed 
to  the  Sun  for  fifteen  Days,  fhaking  it  from  Time  to 
Time ;  that  Time  expired,  the  Infufion  muft  be  ftrained 
or  left  on  the  Ground,  to  be  ufed  when  wanted. 

Virtues. — This  Remedy  is  a  very  good  Aperitive,  it 
provokes  the  Menfes,  rifesthe  Obftruttions  of  the  Spleen, 

of  the  Pancreas,  and  of  the  Mefentery, - The  Dofe  is 

from  one  Ounce  to  three ;  one  may  add  fome  Sugar  to 
it,  or  fome  Syrup  of  the  five  Roots  to  render  it  lefs  difa- 
greeable  ;  and  it  muft  be  ufed  feveral  Days  fucceflively,  to 
produce  any  fenfible  Effedl. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  magiflral  purgative  Wine .  — < - 
Take  fix  Drachms  of  Senna,  Cardamum,  and  Seeds  of 
Violets,  of  each  two  Drachms  5  Troches  of  Agarick, 
and  the  beft  Rhubarb,  of  each  a  Drachm  and  a  half;  a 
Drachm  of  Cinnamon,  to  be  infufed  together  for  24 
Hours  in  a  Quart  of  Wine;  then  the  Colature  muft  be 
preferved  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Remedy  has  a' purgative  Property  for 
pituitous  and  melancholick  Confticutions  ;  for  the  Palfy, 

Apoplexy,  Quartan  Ague,  and  the  Scurvy. - The 

Dofe  is  a  Glafs-fuil  in  the  Morning  falling,  which  muft 
be  continued  for  feveral  Days  fucceflively. 

Three  Ounces  of  Syrup  of  Apples  compofed,  may  be 
added  to  this  Infufion,  to  render  it  more  purgative. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  febrifuge  Wine . — Take  two 
Ounces  of  Quinquina  or  Jefuit’s  Bark,  put  them  to  infufe 
in  a  Quart  of  ftrong  white  Wine,  in  a  Matrafs,  large 
enough,  that  the  third  Part  thereof  may  remain  empty ; 
put  the  Matrafs  well  corked  in  a  warm  Place,  for  the 
Space  of  24  Hours,  fhaking  it  often  during  that  Time  ; 
then  difeant  the  Liquor,  leaving  the  Grounds  at  the 
Bottom. 

Virtues. — This  Wine  is  an  excellent  Febrifuge  for  In¬ 
termittent  Fevers;  by  the  Patient  taking  half  a  Glafs  of 
it  every  four  Flours,  for  fifteen  Days  fucceflively,  in  the 
Hours  of  the  Intermiflion  :  But  when  the  Fever  is  flop¬ 
ped,  he  muft  be  contented  with  one  or  two  Doles  every 
Day,  to  hinder  the  Return  of  the  Accefs. 

If  this  Wine  be  taken  a  little  muddy  at  firft,  viz.  if  it 
be  fhaken  before  it  is  poured  oft*  the  Grounds,  it  will  flop 
the  Fever  fooner.  White  Wine  is  preferable  to  red,  to 
extra  (ft  the  Subflancc  of  the  Quinquina,  bccaufe  it  is  more 
penetrating  ;  but  the  Difference  is  not  very  great,  if  red 
be  ufed  infleud  of  white.  If  other  Wine  be  poured  over 
the  Matter  left  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Matrafs,  and  it  be 
put  in  Infufion  and  Digeftion  as  before,  there  will  be 
a  fccond  Febrifuge  Wine,  which  though  not  quite  fo 
ftrong  as  the  firit,  will  notwithftanding  produce  a  good 
Effect. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Wine  for  the  Hydro  ply.  —  Take 
the  Bark  of  Elder,  and  Iris  of  Florence ,  of  each  two 
Ounces*,  half  an  Ounce  of  Jalap,  two  Ounces  and  a  half 
of  Juniper  Berries  ;  lvvo  Ounces  of  Senna,  four  Scruples 
of  Salt  of  Wormwood  ;  and  two  Quarts  of  white  Wine: 
Put  the  Drugs  in  a  Vefifcl,  and  having  pour’d  the  Wine 
on  them,  leave  them  in  Digeftion,  without  Heat ;  and 
afterwards  ftrain  the  Infufion  with  Exprcflion. 

Virtues.  —  Phis  Wine  is  an  excellent  Purgative  in  the 


Virtues,  —  i  Jus  wine  is  an  excel  Jen  r  mrg 
Ilydropfy  ;  it  evacuates  the  Scrofitios  and  Water. — The 
Dofe  is  two  G  la  flea  every  Day. 
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Next  comes  the  Preparation  of  Medicinal  Vinegars. 

A  Medicinal  Vinegar,  is  a  Vinegar  tilled  with 
the  Subftances  and  Virtues  of  one  or  fcveral  Sorts  of 
Drugs  which  ferve  in  Medicine. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Vinegar  of  Elder. — Take  a 
Pound  of  dried  Flowers  of  Elder,  and  four  Quarts  of 
the  heft  Vinegar,  put  them  together  in  a  Glais  VefTel 
well  corked,  and  expofe  it  to  the  Sun  for  eighteen  or 
twenty  Days  fuccefllvcly,  then  drain  it  with  Expreffion  ; 
and  put  in  the  fame  VefTel  with  the  Colature  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Flowers  of  Elder  as  before ;  and  put  it  in 
Digeftion  to  the  Sun  for  the  fame  Space  of  Time,  and 
afterwards  drain  the  Liquor  and  keep  it  for  Ul'e. 

Virtues . — This  Vinegar  incite  the  Phlegms,  provoke 
the  Appetite,  and  refids  Venom  :  It  is  oftener  ufed  in 
Victuals  than  in  Remedies. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Vinegar  of  Scyl/e. — Take  two  or 
three  Onions  of  Scylle  well  fed  and  very  found,  pare  the 
outward  Rind,  which  is  half  dried,  feparate  the  Laminae 
with  a  wooden  or  Ivory  Knife,  throwing  away  the  Heart 
as  ufelefs  ;  cut  the  Laminte  into  Pieces,  put  one  Pound 
thereof  in  a  large  Glafs  Bottle,  and  pour  upon  it  four 
Quarts  of  good  White-Wine  Vinegar,  cork  the  Bottle, 
and  place  it  in  Digedion  at  the  Sun,  where  it  mud  be 
left  forty  Days  •,  then  the  Infufion  mud  be  drained  with 
Expreffion,  and  kept  in  a  Bottle  well  corked. 

Virtues. — This  Vinegar  is  edeemed  proper  for  the 
Epilepfy,  to  purify  the  Blood,  to  refid  Venom,  and  to 
expel  the  Wind. — The  Dofe ,  is  from  one  Ounce  to 
three.  It  is  ufed  likewife  in  Gargarifms  for  the  Squi- 
nancy. 

Hole,  That  all  the  galenical  Preparations  heretofore 
mentioned  arc  but  fmall  ones,  which  can  be  made  with 
very  little  Trouble,  and  at  a  Imall  Expence;  though 
all  of  them  very  ufeful  and  beneficial  ;  but  as  Phar¬ 
macy  admits  of  a  vafl  Number  of  others,  which  arc 
attended  with  much  more  Trouble,  and  are  much 
more  chargeable,  and  mod  of  thofe  Compofitions  are 
’  daily  preferibed  by  Phyficians,  I  am  indifpcnlably 
•  obliged  to  give  here  an  exalt  Dcfcription  of  them, 
and  the  bed  Method  of  preparing  them.  Therefore 
I’ll  begin  by  the  Preparation  of  Conferees. 

Among  the  Parts  of  a  Plant,  the  Flower  is  that  which 
is  calier  dedroy’d,  becaufe  com  poled  of  a  volatile  and 
aiihereal  Sublunce  •,  it  is  aifo  the  Flower  which  is  the 
ordinary  Matter  of  Conferves  ;  though  the  Leaves,  Roots, 
and  Fruits  arc  alfo  fometimes  employ’d  in  them. 

Conserves,  differ  from  Condits  in  their  Confidence  ; 
for  they  arc  prepared  into  a  Padc,  whereas  Condits  are 
cither  boiled  whole,  or  in  Pieces  in  the  Sugar. 

The  Name  of  Confcrve  has  been  jullly  given  them, 
fmee  they  are  made  with  no  other  View  than  to  preferve 
the  Parts  of  the  Vegetables  in  all  their  Guodnels  •,  for 
the  Sugar  mixed  with  them  being  a  Salt,  it  Hops  the 
Pores  thereof,  abforbe  their  too  great  Humidity,  and 
hinders  the  Air  I  mm  entring  into  it,  to  excite  a  Fer¬ 
mentation,  which  we  call  Corruption. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  notwithllanding,  that  liquid 
Conferves  ferment  lor  l'oinc  Days  alter  they  have  been 
made  ;  becaufe  the  Salts  and  other  llibtile  Parts  of  the 
Pla  nt  loo  fen  themfelves,  put  them  I'd  ves  into  Motion, 
and  faille  a  Rare  lad  ion  ol  the  coarfer  Subdance  of  the 
Compofition  ;  but  that  Fermentation  being  inward,  it 
only  ferves  to  unite  more  intimately  the  Parts  of  the 
Plant  with  the  Sugar,  and  increaie  the  Virtue  of  the 
Confcrve. 

for  the  Preparation  of  the  Confcrve  of  Violets. — 'lake 
half  a  Pound  ol  Violets  newly  gathered,  high  in  Colour, 
and  very  odorous,  and  pound  them  in  a  Marble  Mortar 
till  they  be  reduced  to  a  kind  ol  Pulp;  at  the  liune 
Time  put  a  Pound  and  a  halt  of  Sugar  to  boil  in  live  or 
fix  Ounces  ol  common  Water  to  the  Confidence  of  Ta- 
blettes  or  Lozenges  ;  then  take  the  Sugar  oil*  the  Fire, 
and  when  it  is  hall  cold  mix  the  Violets  with  it,  and  put 
afterwards  the  Confcrve  warm  in  a  Pot,  where  it  mull 
be  left  to  grow  cold,  without  dining  it,  that  a  Cruft 
may  be  formed  upon  it,  which  helps  to  preferve  it. 

I' irt lies. ■ — This  Confcrve  is  Coidinl  and  Pcbtoral ;  it 
foi tens  the  Acrimony  of  the  Blood,  helps  Expedoraiion, 
it i id  opens  the  Body. — The  J)ofe,  is  i torn  a  Drachm  to 
half  an  Ounce  in  the  Morning,  lading. 


.  Simple  Violets  are  preferable  to  the  double  in  u  a- 
cine,  becaufe  they  have  more  Smell  and  Vim  , 
mud  be  gathered  in  the  Morning  or  in  the  Fvp  ^  tlc-v 
fair  Weather*,  there  are  Violets  at  prefenr  in 

Seafons  of  the  Year,  but  thofe  of  the  Sprite  areTa1 
There  are  mod  commonly  employ’d  in  the  (j«m  *r  • 
of  liquid  Conferves ,  but  two  Parts  of  Su<*ar  °  Ut01). 
the  Flowers  ;  but  as  Violets  are  very  humid,  ancTd^ 
much  Room,  the  Confcrve  will  foon  grow  four  if  ■ 
was  not  a  greater  Quantity  of  Sugar  put  to  it;’  L|"|re 
fame  would  happen  to  all  the  other  Conferves  of  i  i 
and  humid  Flowers  *,  for  all  the  Parts  of  the  Flower  /til 
be  as  it  were  wrapped  in  the  Sugar,  otherwise  Vl 
would  enter  and  caufe  a  foreign  Fermentation.  *  11 

One  could  be  contented  to  mix  the  Sugar  in  powj , 
with  the  pounded  Flowers,  to  make  the  ^Confcrve  mi\l 
ufual  Manner,  but  the  too  great  Humidity  oi  the  VjuI-'" 
would  render  the  Conferve  too  liquid  ;  then-lore  it  is  bdl 
to  boil  the  Sugar,  and  to  mix  the  Flower  with  ir  1 
only  that  the  Heat  of  the  Fire  may  conliime  Part  oh}^ 
Humidity,  and  make  an  exa<5t  Mixture,  but  iikcwife 
that  a  Cruft  may  be  formed  over  the  Matter  as  ahead - 
obferved  ;  for  by  that  Method  the  Conferve  is  kept  much 
longer  in  its  Beauty,  than  by  the  common. 

The  Violet  contains  an  acrimonious  Salt,  wrapped  in 
a  great  deal  of  mucilaginous  Parts;  which  Salt,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  makes  its  laxative  Quality,  but  it  hinders  it 
from  producing  in  the  Bread  the  Filed  which  could  be 
defired. 

For  a  foft  Conferve  of  Rofcs. — Take  the  Buds  of  Roles 
before  they  are  quite  open,  cut  off  with  Scillars  the 
white  Part  which  is  called  Nail  ;  weigh  a  Pound  ol 
thofe  Buds  thus  pared,  and  make  them  boil  two  or  three 
Gallops  in  three  Pints  of  common  Water,  drain  the 
Liquor  with  ExprclTion,  and  pound  thofe  Roles  thus 
fofrned  in  a  Marble  Mortar,  till  they  be  reduced  to  a 
Pulp,  and  may  melt  entirely  in  the  Mouth ;  mean  while 
two  Pounds  of  Sugar  mud  be  put  to  boil  in  the  De- 
codion  to  the  Confidence  of  an  Elcduary ;  and  being 
then  taken  off  the  Fire,  the  pounded  Roles  mull  be 
exactly  mixed  in  it,  putting  again  the  Balbn  over  aveiy 
flow  Fire,  and  ltirring  continually  the  Conferve ,  making 
thereby  the  Humidity  to  evaporate  gently,  till  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  rca tenable  Confidence  ;  then  the  Conferve  is  gut 
in  a  Pot  to  be  kept. 

Virtues. — 'This  Conferve  is  proper  to  appeafe  a  Cough, 
to  flop  Hemorrhages,  Vomiting,  and  a  Loofcncfs;  to 
drengthen  the  Heart  and  the  Stomach,  and  to  help  Di¬ 
gedion. — The  Dofe  is  from  one  Drachm  to  three:  It 
mod  commonly  enters  the  lblid  Epithems. 

'Flic  common  Method  of  preparing  the  Conferve  of 
Roles,  is  to  beat  the  Buds  of  red  Roles  deanfed,  a> 
above,  with  double  their  Wei  ght  of  Sugar,  till  dir 
Mixture  be  in  form  of  Elcduary,  then  to  put  the  uie 
ferve  in  an  earthen  Pot,  and  expofe  it  for  fome  lXiys  to 
the  Sun,  till  a  Fermentation  enfues,  and  a  more  exact 
Union  ol  the  Paits.  This  Manner  ol  prepanng  the 
Conferve  is  natural,  and  much  more  valuable,  that  io 

i  i  %  i  *  i  l.v 


/ire  is  employ’d  in  it;  but  the  Conferve  cannot  be  kcptl-' 
long  in  its  Beauty,  becaule  the  Sugar  has  not  fowdl  pe¬ 
netrated  the  Roles  as  in  the  other  Method  :  Add  to  tin-, 
that  in  making  the  Confcrve  over  the  Fire  the  Roles  au 
deprived  of  Parc  of  their  phlegmntick  Humidity, 
ocealions  a  Fermentation,  which  ddlroys  their  Colour. 

It  may  be  objected  without:  doubt,  that  the  Hre^auhs 
an  Evaporation  of  the  moll  iubtile  and  odorous  l*nt  u» 
the  Roles,  and  ronfcqucnrly  diminiihcs  their  \  mu(  ’ 
bur  red  Roles  have  not  much  Smell,  and  ihdi'  IlUK 
con  fills  wholly  in  their  Attrition,  which  the  He  l°*s 
not  diminilh.  . 

1'he  Conferve  mud  be  made  fo  loon  as  the  R°'cS  ,u| 
cut,  lor  if  they  be  led  ex  poled  to  the  Air  they  lole  •' 
of  their  Beauty.  'I 'he  Deeodion  carries  oil  almo.  ^ 
the  Tuudure  ;  but  it  is  no  Matter,  lince  that  ^'l  u\lK 
is  uldl  to  boil  the  Sugar  ;  the  Tiintture  is  not  ^ 
boiling,  for  when  die  Mixture  is  made,  the  ConD^  ^ 
pears  as  line  as  can  be,  11  fome  Drops  of  ^|)lllt  .• 
triol  or  ol  Sulphur  be  mixed  in  the  Conferee  <’ 
they  will  heighten  its  Colour,  and  multi*  it  o  a 
agreeable  'I  aile,  but  it  will  turn  pale  as  it  gious 
For  Lhe  Preparation  of  a  folid  Confeive  of  s>  j,^ 
an  Ounce  ol  red  Roles  lepurated  Irom  their  w  1111 11 
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and  in  Powder;  mix  it  with  a  wooden  Spatula,  with 
about  a  Drachm  of  Spirit  of  Vitriol  ;  boil  a  Pound  of 
ju peril ne  Sugar  in  four  Ounces  of  Rofe-Water  to  the 
Confidence  of  Tablettes;  take  the  Sugar  off  the  Fire, 
and  incorporate  with  it,  with  the  fame  wooden  Spatula, 
the  Powder  of  Rofes  ;  when  the  Matter  will  be  almoft 

cold,  you  muft  ^row  lt  bY  Bits  on  a  Marble,  or  a  Paper 
anointed  with  Oil,  where  it  fhall  be  left  to  harden,  keep* 
jn o-  it  afterwards  in  a  Box. 

Virtue. The  fame  Virtues  are  attributed  to  this  Con- 
ftrvc  as  to  the  liquid,  but  it  has  not  fo  much.  The 
powder  of  Vitriol  the  Powder  of  Rofes  is  moiftened  with* 
renders  the  Co?iferue  more  beautiful  than  it  would  be, 
becaufe  it  extends  and  rarifies  the  Parts  which  give  the 
Colour  to  the  Rofes. 

For  the  Conferee  of  Flowers  of  <T ujfilage . — Take  half 
a  pound  of  Flowers  of  Tuffilage  newly  gathered  in  the 
Beginning  of  the  Spring,  takeoff  their  Tails,  and  pound 
them  in  a  Marble  Mortar  till  they  be  reduced  into  a 
Pafte ;  add  to  it  a  Pound  of  white  Sugar  in  Powder, 
and  pound  alfo  that  Mixture,  till  the  Flowers  and  Sugar 
be  well  incorporated  together  :  This  is  the  Conferve  of 
Tuffilage,  which  muff  be  put  in  a  Pot,  a  Third  whereof 
muff  be  left  empty.  The  Pot  muff  be  covered,  and 
expofed  for  fome  Days  to  the  Sun,  to  make  the  Con¬ 
ferve  ferment. 

Virtues. — This  Conferve  is  a  good  Remedy  for  the 
Maladies  of  the  Breaff,  for  a  Cold,  the  Phthifick,  and 
Allhma;  it  excites  Expectoration. — The  Dofe,  is  from 
a  Drachm  to  three. 

The  Conierves  of  Flowers  of  Betony,  of  Lillies  of 
the  V allies,  of  Calendula,  of  Sage,  of  Rofcmary,  of 
Scabiofe,  and  the  like,  are  prepared  in  the  fame  Manner. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Conferve  of  the  Roots  of  Enula 
imparn.  — Take  what  Quantity  you  pleafe  of  the  Roots 
of  Enula  campana,  cut  them  in  Pieces,  put  them  to  boil 
at  a  (low  Fire,  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Water,  and  in  an 
earthen  Pot,  which  muff  be  covered,  till  they  be  foft ;  then 
take  them  out  of  the  Decoction,  and  pound  them  in  a 
Marble  Mortar,  ftraining  them  afterwards  through  a 
Sierce ;  and  having  weighed  the  Pulp,  you  muff  boil 
in  the  Decoffion  double  the  Quantity  of  white  Sugar, 
to  the  Confidence  of  the  Sugar  of  Rofes  ;  then  take  the 
Sugar  off  the  Fire,  and  having  left  it  to  cool  a  little, 
you  mult  mix  the  Pulp  with  it,  (lining  it  continually 
with  a  proper  Inffrument  till  the  Conferve  be  cold  ;  then 
it  is  put  in  a  Pot  to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues, — This  is  a  very  good  Remedy  for  the  Mala¬ 
dies  of  the  Breaff  ;  it  excites  Expectoration,  may  be  ufed 
for  the  Afthma,  ffrengthens  the  Stomach,  excites  the 
Appetite,  and  refills  Venom  :  It  alfo  cures  the  Itch,  and 

provokes  the  Mcnfcs.  —  The  Dofe,  is  from  a  Drachm  to 
three. 

ThcCoufcrves  of  all  Mallow- Roots,  as  thofe  of  Althtca 
and  Symphytum,  can  be  prepared  in  the  fame  Manner. 

1  o  prepare  the  Conferve  of  Ilcp, — Take  three  or  four 
rounds  ol  the  Fruits  of  Hep,  very  red,  the  biggeff,  and 
wlien  they  are  in  their  full  Maturity  ;  open  them  with  a 
K»ilc,  ami  take  out  all  the  Seeds  and  Cotton  ;  put  them 
iii  an  eai then  Pan,  and  burned  them  with  good  White-  i 
''me,  cover  the  Pan,  and  carry  it  to  the  Cave,  where  < 
>t  mud  be  left  two  or  three  Days,  or  till  the  Fruit  be  < 
l°ft;  and  after  it  has  been  bruifed  in  a  Marble  Mortar, 
raw  ^lc  fulp  through  a  Sierce  turned  upffdc  down,  1 
ani  m'x  wkh  it  double  its  Weight  of  white  Sugar  ;  then  1 
Iillt  toi  boil,  or  to  dry,  ftirring  it  continually  with  a  t 
"oodon  Spatula,  til!  it  be  reduced  to  a  due  Confillcnce.  1 
Bus  is  the  Conferve  of  Hep . 

hrtucs. — This  Conferve  is  proper  to  flop  a  Loo  fends,  c 

,lnt  to  provoke  the  Urine;  it  is  ufed  for  the  Gravel,  I 

if*  lengthens  the  Heart.— 1’ he  Dole  is  from  one  I 
1Ji'achm  to  fix.  r 

|  he  Fruits  are  humedled  with  White-Wine,  and  car-  t 

U(  to  the  C  ave,  to  lol ten  them  and  increafe  their  Vir-  fi 
*U:  Wine  gives  them  likewife  a  beautiful  Colour.  * 
^'Otifove  is  oi  a  very  agreeable  Talle  :  Its  affringent  r 
,  ii  y  proceeds  irom  the  green  Acid  of  the  Hep,  'J 
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Deco 61  ion,  and  ftrain  them  through  a  Sieve  •  boil  in 
the  Decodion  two  Pounds  of  white  Sugar,  to  the  Con- 
hftence  of  Syrup,  then  mix  with  it  the  Pulp  of  Juniper- 
Berries*  fix  Ounces  of  the  beft  Rhubarb  in  Powder,  half 
an  Ounce  of  Nutmegs,  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  the  belt 
Cinnamon,  fix  Ounces  of  Galanga  ;  Calamus  Aromati- 
CUS,  Ginger,  and  Mace,  of  each  four  Scruples,  ftirrin<* 
them  continually  together  with  a  wooden  Spatula,  and 
over  the  Fire,  till  the  Conferve  be  done  ;  then  it  muff 

kept”  C  ^  Fire>  and  Whcn  Coki>  Put  in  a  Poc  to  be 

Virtues.  This  Conferee  is  an  excellent  Remedy  to 

ltrengthen  the  Stomach,  provoke  the  Urine,  and  keep 
the  Body  open.  1 

N°te,  That  next  to  Conferva  I  place  Honey,  and  the  Pre¬ 
parations  thereof. 

Preparations  j/Honev, 

Honey,  was  much  more  in  Ufe  among  the  Antients 
than  it  is  at  prefen t,  becaufe  Sugar  was  not  then  fo  com¬ 
mon;  ,t  is  notwithftanding  preferred  yet  to  Sugar  in  fe- 
veral  Compofittons,  and  in  fad  it  is  better  in  fome;  for 
Uxample,  it  purges  in  Clyftcrs,  and  Sugar  don’t ;  it  is 
more  deter  five  chan  Sugar  for  Wounds,  therefore  it  is 
mixed  in  the  Digrftives  ;  it  preferves  better  the  Compe¬ 
titions  it  enters  than  Sugar,  becaufe  of  a  vifeous  Part  it 

contains ;  wherefore  it  is  employed  in  the  Treacle  and 
Mithndate. 

Honey  is  a  good  Aliment  for  thole  who  have  faded  long ; 

[°rrJ\  ‘S  Ii,Sht>  is  ea%  dirtvibuted,  and  fpreads  in  the 

effeis  a  fweet  and  light  Juice,  which  is  a  Balfam  of 
Life. 

Virtues.  — Horny  opens  the  Body,  and  is  good  for  the 

aladies  of  the  Breaff  and  Lungs;  Hydromels  are  made 

of  it,  which  arc  powerful  Dcte dives ;  and  it  is  employ’d 
in  Clyftcrs.  J 

Note,  That  as  in  my  Trcatife  of  Chyriniffry,  I  have 

treated  of  the  Diffillation  of  Honey,  I’ll  only  take 

Notice  here  of  the  Preparations  made  in  the  Galenical 
Pharmacy ;  Therefore, 


Tit-01  r  °  ^rePfiro^on  °f  the  Conferve  of  Juniper-Berries. 
bruT.  i*  Pou,ltk*  Juniper  Berries  newly  gathered, 
a  | 1 1  r  ar,d  put  them  to  boil  over  a  How  Fire,  in 

J.!CiICnt'^llntity  Water,  and  in  an  earthen  Pot 
lct»  till  they  be  foft ;  take  them  out  of  the 


For  the  Preparation  of  a  vinous  Hydromel.—  Put  in 
a  Copper  Bafon  tinned,  four  Pounds  of  the  beft  Honey* 
and  ten  Quarts  of  Water,  boil  them  together  over  a  How 
Fire,  to  the  Confumption  of  about  a  third  Parc  of  the 
Humidity,  or  till  an  Egg  can  fvvim  in  it,  dimming  it  all 
the  while  it  boils;  then  put  it  into  a  Barrel,  and  expofc 
it  to  the  Sun,  or  carry  it  into  a  Stove,  or  fome  other 
warm  Place,  where  it  muff  be  left  forty  Days,  or  till  the 
Liquor  has  done  fermenting,  (baking  it  from  Time  to 
Time.  Afterwards  the  Barrel  muff  be  flopped*  and  car¬ 
ried  to  the  Cave  to  be  kept  there. 

Virtues.  —  This  Hydromel  ffrengthens  the  Stomach* 
rejoices  the  Heart,  and  puts  the  Spirits  in  Motion.  It  is 

oftener  drank  for  Pleafurc  than  for  a  Remedy. - The 

Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  two  Ounces. 

The  common  Hydromel  is  prepared  like  the  vinous  Hy¬ 
dromel,  except  that  it  is  not  made  to  ferment.  There 
are  often  vulnerary  Hydromels,  made  of  the  Dcco&ions 
of  vulnerary  Herbs,  and  a  little  Honey,  to  give  to 
drink  to  thole  who  have  their  Lungs  affedctl. 

'The  vinous  Hydromel  is  properly  a  Diffolution  of  the 
Honey,  the  Oil  and  Salt  thereof  have  been  exalted  by 
Fermentation  ;  fo  that  from  that  Hydromel  could  be  ex¬ 
tracted  an  inflammable  Spirit  like  that  of  Wine,  by  Di* 
(filiation,  as  I  have  obferved  in  my  Trcatife  of  Chymiftry. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  ft m pie  OxymeL — Mix  in  an 
earthen  Difti,  two  Parts  of  the  bell  Honey,  and  one 
Parc  of  white  Wine  Vinegar;  place  the  Dilh  over  the 
Fire,  anc)  make  it  boil  gently,  feimming  every  Time 
that  any  Scum  appears,  till  it  be  reduced  to  the  Confid¬ 
ence  oi  Syrup  ;  which  is  the  oxymel  Simple,  to  be  kept 
for  Ufe. 

•  Virtues.  — This  Oxymel  is  c  deemed  proper  to  incife  and 
root  out  the  courle  and  viicous  Humours  glued  to  the 
Throat  and  Breaff  ;  it  is  mixed  in  Gargarifms  and  Loochs, 

and  can  alfo  be  taken  by  Spoonfuls, - ri'\mDofe  is  half 

a  Spoon  I  ul.  The  Proportion  of  this  Oxymel  in  Liijours, 
is  from  an  Ounce  and  a  half  to  two,  in’ a  Pint  of  deter- 
(ivc  Decod  ion,  or  fome  proper  diffillM  Water. 

The  Oxymel  is  not  proper  for  the  Breaff,  when  it  is  ir- 
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mated  by  acrimonious  Humours  which  fall  upon  it  *,  on 
the  contrary,  by  its  Acidity,  it  would  excite  a  Cough, 
and  irritate  the  Breafl  (till  more  ;  but  it  is  proper  to  in- 
cife  by  its  Points,  and  to  diffolve  the  coarfe  Pituica, 
which  flicks  in  feveral  Places  :  It  is  proper  to  fwallow  it 
gently,  that  it  may  have  Time  to  penetrate  the  Phlegm 

which  it  meets  in  its  Pafifage. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Oxymel  of  Salles,  or 
Squills.  Mix  in  a  glazed  earthen  Difh,  three  Parts  of 
the  befl  Honey,  with  two  of  Vinegar  of  Squills  ;  put  it 
to  boil  over  a  flow  Fire,  feimming  it,  to  the  Confidence 
of  Syrup  ;  it  is  the  Oxymel  of  Squills. 

Virtues . — This  Oxymel  is  proper  to  incife  and  atte¬ 
nuate  the  Phlegm  falimed  to  the  Lungs,  Breafl,  and  o- 
ther  Vifcera  \  it  is  utld  for  the  Squinacies,  and  for  the 
Epih  pfy,  mixed  in  Loochs  and  Gargarifms  ;  it  is  alfo  ta¬ 
ken  in  Waters  appropriated  to  the  Maladies  from  one 
Drachm  to  an  Ounce.  It  is  ftronger  than  the  Ample 

Oxymel  to  loo  fen  the  Phlegm. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  dieuretick  Oxymel  of  Ban - 

deron. — Take  the  Roots  of  Smallage,  Fennel,  Parfley, 
and  Afparagus,  of  each  two  Ounces  •,  the  Seeds  of  Fen¬ 
nel,  and  of  Smallage,  of  each  an  Ounce  ;  wafli  the  Roots, 
pull  off  their  Strings,  and  cut  them  in  fmall  Pieces  ; 
bruife  the  Seeds,  and  put  all  together  in  a  glazed  earthen 
Pot,  pouring  over  the  Drugs  boiling  hot  Water,  and  hav¬ 
ing  cover’d  the  Pot,  leave  the  Matter  in  Digeflion  for  24 
Hours :  Place  then  the  Pot  over  the  Fire,  and  make  it 
boil  to  the  Confumption  of  half  the  Plumidity  •,  after¬ 
wards  flrain  the  Decodtion  with  Expreffion,  and  mix  it 
with  Honey  and  Vinegar  :  Then  the  Mixture  mud  be 
clarified  with  the  White  of  an  Egg,  and  drained  after¬ 
wards  through  the  Flannel  *  then  put  to  boil  to  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  Syrup.  This  is  the  dieuretick  Oxymel. 

Virtues.  —  This  Oxymel  is  incifive  and  deterfive  ;  it 
opens  the  Obdrudtions  of  the  Liver,  of  the  Spleen,  and 
of  the  Reins  :  It  cleanfes  the  Bladder  and  provokes  theU- 
rine  and  Sweat. — The  Bofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  an 
Ounce. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Honey  of  Rofes. —  Pound  in  a 
Marble-Mortar,  red  Rofes  newly  gather’d,  to  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  Pade  ;  leave  them  in  Digeflion  for  five  or 
fix  Hours  in  a  cold  Place  ;  then  carry  them  to  the  Prefs 
to  extra#  the  Juice  ;  weigh  that  Juice,  and  mix  it  with 
the  fame  Quantity  of  good  Honey  :  Clarify  the  Mix¬ 
ture  with  the  White  of  an  Egg-,  then  having  drained  it 
warm  through  the  Flannel,  put  it  to  boil  to  the  Confid¬ 
ence  of  Syrup ;  and  it  is  fit  to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — It  is  deterfivc  and  adringent  •,  and  is  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  the  Gargarifms,  for  a  fore  Mouth,  and  a  fore 
Throat ;  in  adringent  Injections  and  Clyders. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Honey  of  Violets.  —  Take  four 
Founds  of  Violets,  newly  gather’d,  and  twelve  Pounds 
of  common  Honey  :  Mix  them  together  in  an  earthen 
Pot,  and  put  it  in  Digeflion  in  Horfe-Dung,  or  other 
warm  Place  for  feven  or  eight  Days  •,  make  afterwards  a 
drong  Decodtion  of  the  Flowers  or  Leaves  of  Violets, 
drain  that  Decodtion,  and  mix  it  in  a  Bafon  with  the 
digeded  Matter ;  boil  the  Mixture  to  the  Diminution  of 
a  lour tii  Part  of  the  Humidity,  drain  it  with  Expreffion, 
and  boil  the  Colaturc  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup,  feim¬ 
ming  it  from  Time  to  Time.  This  Money  of  Violets 
mud  be  kept  in  Stone  Juggs. 

Virtues.  —  It  is  proper  to  fwceten,  cool,  and  open  the 
Body,  and  is  only  ufed  in  Clyders,  from  an  Ounce  to 
three  each  Clyde r. 

The  fimple  Violets  arc  preferable  to  the  double  in  this 
Preparation,  bccaufc  they  are  more  laxative.  The  Apo¬ 
thecaries  employ  only  the  Chalice  led  after  the  Flower 
has  been  taken  out  to  prepare  the  Conferve  and  Syrup  ; 
and  it  is  in  that  Chalice  only,  that  the  purgative  Quality 
of  the  Violets  rrlulcs. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Honey  0/  Mint. — 'Fake  an 
equal  Quantity  of  the  juice  of  Mint,  and  of  common 
Honey,  mix  and  boil  them  together,  feimming  them,  to 
the  Confidence  of  Syrup  ;  which  is  the  Honey  of  Mint. 

Virtues ,  - — It  is  tiled  in  Clylieis  lor  a  Loolrnefs,  and 
for  the  Worms. — The  Doje  is  horn  an  Ounce  to  three. 

I *‘or  the  Preparation  of  the.  Homy  of  Nenuphar ,  or  IV a - 
tcr-1  allies. — 'lake  four  Pounds  ol  Flowers  of  Nenuphar 
n;  wly  gaihei’d,  boil  them  in  four  Quarts  of  common 
\\  an  r,  fora  Decodtion  as  much  loaded  as  polfifile  of 


ri 


the  Subfiance  of  the  Flowers  ;  drain  it  with  Fxur  fT 
and  mix  in  it  about  the  fame  Weight  ol  common  H 
boil  gently  that  Mixture,  feimming  it  from  T  °nCyi 
Time  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup  j  which  k  t0 

of  Nenuphar.  e 

Virtues.  — It  is  proper  to  cool,  humect,  and  fcf 
the  In  ted  in  es,  and  to  moderate  a  Loo  fends  •  It  *  Iten 
ufed  in  Clyders,  from  one  Ounce  to  three.  *  1S  0n^ 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Honey  of  Mercurialis _ .tut- 

together  an  equal  Quantity  of  .the  Juice  of  Mercuri  I* 

with  common  Honey  ;  boil  them,  in  feimming  then, 
the  Confidence  of  Syrup  ;'.ftrain  it  through  aS^ve  tur  M 
upfide  down,  and  keep  it  in  Stone  Juggs.  11 " 

Virtues.  —  This  Honey  is  more  purgative  than  the 
ceding  ones;  and  is  employ’d  in  Clyders  for  the 

Cholick,  and  the  Hydericks. - 

Ounce  to  three. 


The  Bofe  is  froni 


pre- 
windy 
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For  the  Preparation  of  the  Honey  of  the  Flo 
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Rofemarin ,  called  in  Pharmacy ,  Mel  Anthofatum.- _ "g  f 

one  Pound  of  Flowers  of  Rofemarin,  newly  gathered* 
bruife  them  in  a  Marble  Mortar ;  mix  them  with  f0ll’ 
Pounds  of  feimm’d  Money,  beating  them  for  fome  Tim  * 
together  ;  put  the  Mixture  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot,  cover 
it  weii,  and  expofe  it  to  the  Sun,  or  put  it  in  Hork-Duiia 
for  a  whole  Month  •,  adding  to  it  afterwards  half  a  Pint  of 
diddled  Water  of  Rofemarin,  or  for  Want  of  it  0fDL* 
codtion  of  Rofemarin  ;  dop  well  the  Pot  again,  and  place 
it  over  a  flow  Fire  ;  and  fo  loon  as  the  Matter  fliall  be"in 
to  boil,  drain  it  with  Expreffion,  and  leave  it  to  grow  cold 
before  you  put  it  in  Stone- Juggs  to  be  kept  for  Ulc. 

Virtues. — This  Honey  is  excellent  for  the  windy  CI10- 
lick,  for  Lethargy,  Pally,  and  the  Hydericks ;  and  is 

ieldom  ufed  but  in  Clyders. - The  Bofe  is  from  one 

Ounce  to  three  ;  though  it  can  be  alfo  very  well  ufed  to 
wafli  the  Mouth. 

Note ,  That  for  Want  of  Flowers  of  Rofemary  (efpecial- 
ly  in  England ,  where  they  are  not  very  Plenty)  one 
may  very  well  ufe  the  Leaves  of  Rofeniarv,  bccaufc 
they  are  much  loaded  with  Salts,  and  oily  volatile  Par¬ 
ticles,  which  mud  communicate  much  Virtue  to  die 
Honey. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Honey  of  Parietary.  —  Take  a 
good  Quantity  of  Parietary,  gather’d  in  its  full  Strength 
cut  it  and  beat  it  in  a  Mortar  to  bruife  it  ;  then  put  it  to 
boil  in  a  Baffin  with  ten  Quarts  of  common  Water,  to 
the  Diminution  of  a  Third  drain  afterwards  the  Decoc¬ 
tion  with  Expreffion  ;  and  put  again  to  boil  in  the  Cola- 
ture  an  equal  Quantity  of  Parietary  bruiied  for  about  half 
an  Hour  ;  drain  again  the  Liquor  with  a  drong  Exprei- 
fion  of  the  Herbs  •,  and  mix  it  then  with  an  equal  Weight 
of  common  Honey  ;  and  boil  the  Mixture,  in  feimming  it, 
to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup  :  It  is  the  Honey  of  Parietary. 

Virtue's .■ —  This  Honey  is  only  employ’d  in  Clyders ; 
and  is  uled  for  the  Nephrctick,  the  Stone,  the  Pains  in 
the  Reins,  and  for  the  Retention  of  Urine. — The  Doje 
is  two  or  three  Ounces  for  each  Clyller. 

For  the  Preparation  of  lloncy  of  Hellebore. —  Take  a 
Pound  of  dried  Roots  of  black  Hellebore ,  bruife  them, 
and  put  them  to  infufe  in  a  warm  Place,  for  three  Bays 
in  feven  Quarts  of  common  Water ;  then  boil  the  Inlu* 
lion  over  a  fiow  Fire,  to  the  Confumption  ol  half  the  1 1  ti¬ 
midity,  flrain  it  with  Expreffion,  and  put  to  buihn  the 
Colaturc,  fix  Pounds  of  common  Honey,  to  the  Confid¬ 
ence  of  Syrup,  feimming  it  when  it  wants  it  ;  anil  this 
is  the  Honey  of  Hellebore  which  mull  be  kept  lot  Fie. 

Virtues.  —  'Phis  Honey  can  be  taken  by  the  Mouth,  mu 
in  Clyders,  for  the  Lethargy,  Apoplexy,  Mmiia,  am 

hypochondriacal  Melancholy. - The  Dofe,  by  tic 

Mouth,  is  from  one  Drachm  to  half  an  Ounce  ;  k 
upwards  and  downwards.- - The  Doje  in  ClyHeis  ft 

from  half  an  Ounce  to  three  Ounces. 

For  the  Preparation  of  lloncy  of  half  its.  , c, 

Pounds  of  Radius,  take  out  the  Stones,  and  put  tlK*  ^ 
fins  to  infufe  in  three  Quarts  ol  warm  V  utrr,  >lir  L 
Space  ol  .14  1  lours ;  boil  the  Inlulion  the  next  1  *lb. 
the  Diminution  of  half  the  1  lumidiiy,  ll rain  it 

*  ■  I  #  I  ^  f 

wards  with  a  lining  Exprcflion,  anil  bull  in inL  .  c 
ture  two  Pounds  ol  common  lloncy ,  to  the  Con  1 

of  Syrup,  ,-  m 

Virtues. — T  he  Homy  of  Raiftns  is  prnpci  Dr /  yc 

to  facilitate  Expectoration,  and  to  cempetau  1 
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r  That  from  the  different  Preparations  of  the  Honey, 
h HI  pafs  to  Syrups. 

Syrups. 

f  he  Antients  ufed  fugar’d  Waters  in  their  Maladies, 
.  ^  they  called  Juleps  ;  but  as  thofe  Liquors  could  not 
L'  ot  Ion0-,  becaufe  their  fuperfluous  Humidity  liaften- 
^  A:r  Corruption,  it  was  found  expedient  to  give 
ef  a  Coition,  and  a  thicker  Confiftence,  which 
t  C  called  Syrup,  from  the  Latin  Syrupus ,  and  this  from 
Vs  Qrec]>  ffufUj  Traho ,  and  ©Vo?,  Succus,  becaufe,  in 
v?  m0ft  Syrups  are  made  with  Juices  of  Plants,  and 

tar  or  Honey. 

The  Juices  which  enter  the  Compofition,  are  common- 
extracted  from  divers  Parts  of  the  Plants,  and  fome- 
•  1CS  by  the  Impreflion  of  their  fucculent  Subfiance  in 
f  me  Liquors  5  they  can  alfo  be  extracted  from  the  Parts 
°f Animals,  as  in  the  Syrup  of  Tortoife.  The  Tinlturcs, 
Infufions,  or  Decodtions,  employ’d  for  the  Compofition 
of  divers  Syrups ,  are  as  many  Means  ufed  to  com- 
nHHiicate  the  Virtue  of  divers  Remedies  to  the  fame 
snpS,  The  Sugar  or  Honey  render  thofe  Juices,  thofe 

Tinctures,  and  thofe  Decodtions,  more  agreeable,  or  at 
lead  more  fupportable.  _ 

V  Sjntps  are  properly  liquid  Conferves  of  the  purefl  Sub- 
fiances  of  the  Mixts.  They  are  commonly  made  with 
Sn^ar  rather  than  with  Honey,  and  are  clarified  to  give 
them  a  more  agreeable  Tafte  and  Smell.  An  Apothe¬ 
cary  mud  renew  them  pretty  often,  for  in  growing  old, 
they  lole  much  of  their  Virtue  :  It  is  true,  that  there  are 
Jeveral  of  them  which  cannot  be  made  but  once  a  Year  ; 
but  there  are  alfo  feveral  others  which  can  be  renewed 
feveral  Times  in  the  Year. 

The  Clarification  of  Syrups  is  done  in  the  following 
Manner: — The  White  of  an  Egg  is  put  in  a  Bafon 
with  three  or  four  Ounces  of  the  Liquor,  which  ought 
not  to  be  hot,  for  then  the  White  of  the  Egg  would 
curdle;  they  are  beaten  together,  for  forne  Time,  with 
Rods,  and  the  whole  turn’d  into  a  Scum,  then  the  Sugar, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Liquor,  are  added  to  it ;  that  Mix¬ 
ture  is  put  to  boil  two  or  three  Gallops  over  the  Fire, 
that  the  White  of  the  Egg,  which  is  vifeous,  may  load 
idtlf  with  the  Dirt  which  is  in  the  Syrup,  and  be  iepara- 
ted  towards  the  Sides  of  the  Bafon  ;  when  the  Syrup 
which  boils  in  the  Middle  appears  very  clear,  it  mult  be 
dimmed,  and  ft  rained  afterwards  thro’  a  Flannel  ;  then 
the  clarified  Syrup  is  made  to  boil  to  the  Confidence  re¬ 
quired,  Humming  it  again  from  Time  to  Time  if  it  wants 
it.  When  there  are  more  than  three  Pounds  of  Sugar 
to  be  claiilied,  it  requires  more  than  one  White  of  an 

Eau. 

The  Confidence  of  a  Syrup  mud  be  glutinous,  and  a 
little  vifeous,  forming,  when  pour’d  gently  from  a  Spoon, 
hg  Drops  when  it  is  mod  out  of  the  Spoon,  and  a 
Ihort  String.  But  Syrups  do  not  all  want  the  fame  Coc- 
Acid  Syrups,  as  thofe  of  Barberries,  Gooleberrics, 
Pomegranates,  &c.  keep  well  enough,  though  they 
have  received  but  a  flight  Coition,  becaufe  of  their 
acid  Salt.  As  to  Syrups  which  have  not  that  Acidity, 
and  are  to  be  kept  long,  they  want  a  flronger  Coition  ; 
Ming  Care,  notwithdaiuling,  that  they  be  not  too  much 
left  they  fhould  candy  in  cooling,  which  would  ob- 
l'8c  the  Apothecary,  to  melt  them  over  again  in  Balneo 
Maria:.  The  Candy  is  a  Crydalization  of  the  Sugar. 
fywpSy  made  with  Powder-Sugar,  are  lefs  Jiibjedl  to 
Rr°w  candy,  than  thofe  prepared  with  Loaf-Sugar  5  bc- 
Mufe Powder-Sugar  contains  an  UnHuofity  which  hinders 
11  !()m  cryllalizing  fo  eafily.  But  to  hinder  a  Syrup  from 
powing candy,  one  has  only  but  to  mix,  while  it  boils, 
Man  Ounce  of  the  bell  Honey,  for  each  Pound  of  Su- 
^r:  It  is  alio  very  proper  to  dir  it  a  little  with  a  Spoon, 

"  Me  it  cools,  to  hinder  it  from  condcnfing  at  the  Bot- 
nnd  it  mull  not  be  flint  up  in  a  Veflel,  if  it  is  to 
V vCPL  before  it  is  quite  cold  ;  for  it  may  happen,  that 
Ven  11 1):*s  been  put  a  little  warm  in  a  Pot,  and  cover’d, 

^  himidity,  which  alcends  in  a  Vapour  to  the  Top  of 
1C  ot,  falls  back  on  the  Syrup ,  and  makes  it  grow 
ya-top,  and  candy  at:  the  Bottom, 
lor  ^Preparation  of  Syrup  of  Pinks.  —  Take  two 
UlHs  °I  lx‘d  Pinks  very  odorous,  and  newly  gather’d  ; 
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free  them  from  their  Gem  and  white  Parts,  keeping  only 
the  red  Parti  put  them 'in  an  earthen  Pot  glazed,  and 
pour  over  them  boiling  Water ;  cover  the  Pot,  and  leave 
the  Matter  in  Digeftion  for  ten  or  twelve  Hours;  boil¬ 
ing  afterwards  the  Jnfufion  (lightly,  and  draining  it  with 
Expreftion  ;  then  put  to  deep  in  it  as  much  Flowers  as 
before  ;  then  make  the  Infufion  boil  again  flightly,  and 
ft  rain  it  with  a  drong  Expreflion  of  die  Ground  ;  then 
you  11  mix  the  Sugar  with  it,  and  clarify  the  Mixture,  and 
having  drained  it  through  a  Flannel,  make  it  boil  gently 
to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup ;  and  you’ll  have  a  Syrup  of 
Pinks  of  an  agreeable  'Tafte. 

Virtues.  1  his  Syrup  is  good  to  ftrengthen  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  to  revive  the  Heart  and  the  Brain,  to  refill  Ve¬ 
nom,  and  to  expel  the  Humours  by  Perforation.  It  is 

given  for  the  Plague,  for  the  Small-Pox,  for  malignant 
Fevers,  and  for  the  Epilepfy. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  Jimple  Syrup  of  Maiden  Hairs . 

•  Take  fix  Ounces  of  the  bed  Maiden  Hairs  you  can 
find  and  newly  gather’d,  cut  them  final!,  and  put  them 
to  mfufe  in  two  Quarts  of  warm  Water  for  fix  or  feven 
Flours  ;  boil  afterwards  the  Infufion  to  the  Diminution 
of  a  fourth  of  the  Humidity,  drain  it  with  Expreflion, 
and  mix  three  Pounds  of  Sugar  in  the  Colature,  clarify¬ 
ing  the  Mixture  according  to  the  Method  heretofore  pre¬ 
scribed,  draining  it  through  the  Flannel,  and  putting  it 
to  boil  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup.  ° 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  is  good  for  the  Cough,  for  the 
Maladies  of  the  Bread,  to  fofeen  the  Matrice  after  a 
Delivery,  and  for  the  Maladies  of  the  Spleen.  A 
Spoonful  thereof  is  mixed  in  Juleps,  Emuliions,  and 
Ptizanes.  It  is  given  to  new-born  Children,  with  Oil  of 
iweet  Almonds,  and  to  Women  newly  deliver’d. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Syrup  of  Wormwood  fimple . 
—  Take  half  a  Pound  of  the  Summits  or  Leaves  of 
Wormwood,  while  the  Plant  is  in  its  greated  Vigour  ; 
cut  them  fmall,  and  put  them  to  infufe  for  five  lor  fix 
Hours  in  three  Pints  of  warm  Water ;  then  boil  the  In¬ 
fufion  to  the  Diminution  of  a  Third,  drain  it,  and  boil 
the  Mixture,  in  Ikimming  it,  to  the  Confiftence  of  Syrup. 
Virtues.  —  This  Syrup  helps  Digeftion,  (Lengthens  the 

Stomach,  and  kills  the  Worms. - The  Dofe  is  from 

half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  ;  but  this  Syrup  is  not  fo 
much  in  Ufe  as  the  following. 

For  the  Syrup  of  Wormwood  compos'd.  —  Take  half  a 
Pound  of  dried  Summits  of  the  large  Wormwood  ;  red 
Roles,  and  white  Tartar,  of  each  two  Ounces; 
Drachms  of  Indian  Nard  •,  and  Syrup  of  Quinces, 
the  Wormwood  and  the  Nard  fmall,  put  them 
glazed  earthen  Pot,  mixing  with  it  the  Rofes  and  Tartar 
coarlcly  pounded,  pouring  over  the  Mixture  the  Juice 
of  Quinces  and  white  Wine ;  cover  the  Pot,  and  put  it 
for  24  Hours  in  a  warm  Place,  and  afterwards  boil  the  In¬ 
fufion  at  a  flow  Fire,  to  the  Diminution  of  a  Third, 
drain  it,  and  mix  the  Sugar  with  it ;  the  Mixture  mud 
be  clarified,  and  afterwards  boil’d  to  the  Confidence  of  a 
thick  Syrup.  When  cold,  you  mud  add  to  it,  two 
Ounces  ol  Tinlture  of  Wormwood  ex  trailed  with  Spirit 
of  Wine,  and  mix  them  very  cxa&ly  together;  which 
Mixture  will  be  the  Syrup  of  Wormwood  compos'd ,  to  be 
kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues.  —  This  Syrup  is  proper  to  ftrengthen  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  to  help  Digeftion,  to  Hop  Diarrhea’s,  for  the 
windy  Cholick,  for  the  Hyftericks,  and  to  provoke  the 

Urine,  and  the  Mcnfcs. - The  Dofe  is  from  half  an 

Ounce  to  an  Ounce  ;  it  is  alfo  ufed  outwardly,  mixed  in 
Unguents  to  cleanfc  Wounds  and  old  Ulcers,  and  to  re¬ 
ft  ft  Corruption. 

Cinnamon  can  be  fubftituted  to  the  Spikenard.  Some 
ufe  the  fmall  Wormwood  for  this  Preparation,  becaufe 
it  is  not  bitter,  but  the  Syrup  has  not  fo  much  Virtue. 

Syrup  of  Wormwood  may  be  made  inflantly,  and  with¬ 
out  Fire,  llirring  together  equal  Parts  of  Wine  of  Worm¬ 
wood,  and  of  Sugar  in  Powder,  with  fome  Water  of 
Cinnamon,  till  the  Sugar  be  melted.  This  Syrup  will  he 
clear,  but  it  cannot  be  kept  fo  long  ns  the  other ;  tho'  it 
has  almoll  the  fame  Virtue  when  taken  inwardly. 

To  make  the  Tinblurc  of  IVormwood ,  you  mull  put  in 
a  Matrafs  Summits  of  Wormwood  dried,  and  pour  over 
them  as  much  Spirit  of  Wine,  as  is  only  nccellhry  to 
drench  well  the  Herbs  ;  (lop  the  Matrafs,  and  leave  the 
Matter  in  Digeftion  for  five  or  fix  Days ;  then  drain  the 
to  B  Liquor 
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Liquor  with  Exprcffion,  which  will  be  the  Tinfture  of 
JVornnvood,  and  which  muft  be  left  to  fettle,  and  filtrated. 

Virtues. — This  Tinfture  is  proper  to  {Lengthen  the 
Stomach,  to  help  Digeltion,  and  provoke  the  Menfcs. 
The  Dofe  is  from  fix  Drops  to  thirty. 

Tor  the  Preparation  of  Syrup  of  Althaea ,  or  Mar f mal¬ 
lows ,  of  Feme  L —  Take  two  Ounces  of  Roots  of  Althaea, 
of  G lumen,  Afparagus,  Liquorice,  Jar- Raid  ns  ftoned, 
and  red  French  Beans,  of  each  an  Ounce  ;  the  Summits  of 
Mallows,  Parictary,  Maiden-Hairs,  of  each  a  Handful ; 
the  four  great  and  four  final!  cold  Seeds,  of  each  two 
Drachms ;  bruife  and  cut  the  Roots  in  Pieces  ;  put  thofe 
of  G ramen  to  boil  firft  in  three  Quarts  of  Water,  then 
thofe  of  Afparagus  and  Althaea  ;  afterwards  the  French 
Beans,  the  Raifins,  the  Herbs,  Seeds,  and  the  Liquorice 
bruifed,  to  the  Confumption  of  a  third  Part  of  the  Hu¬ 
midity  ;  then  ii  rain  the  Decotftion  with  a  flight  Expref- 
fion  ;  and  to  the  Colature  add  four  Pounds  of  the  befl 
Sugar,  clarify  the  Mixture,  and  make  it  boil  to  the  Con- 
fiilence  of  Syrup . 

Virtues.  —  This  Syrup  is  proper  to  foften  the  acrimo¬ 
nious  Pituita,  which  falls  on  the  Breaft,  and  that  which 
runs  through  the  Reins,  it  helps  Expedt oration,  provokes 
the  Urine,  expels  the  Sand  from  the  Reins,  and  is  proper 

for  the  Nephretick. - The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce 

to  an  Ounce  and  a  half-,  it  is  mixed  in  Pcizanes,  Juleps, 
and  Emulfions,  and  alfo  taken  often  by  Spoonfuls. 

The  mucilagenous  Subdance  of  the  Althrea,  renders 
this  Syrup  very  glutinous ;  it  appears  done  before  it  is  fo, 
therefore  it  muff  boil  till  it  be  pretty  thick,  if  it  is  to  be 
kept  fome  Time  ;  it  is  that  Mucilage  that  gives  mofl 
Virtue  to  the  Syrup,  for  by  its  oily  and  ramous  Parts,  it 
embarafTes  the  acrimonious  Salts  which  diftill  from  the 
Brain,  and  thickens  the  Serolity  which  excites  the 
Cough,  it  pufhes  gently  the  Sand,  Stone,  and  Phlegm, 
out  of  the  Reins  and  Bladder.  The  Ingredients  which 
enter  the  Compofition,  contain  likewife  a  great  Number 
of  faline  Parts,  which  ferves  for  Vehicle  to  the  Mucilage 
to  make  it  penetrate  and  pufh  by  Urine.  One  may 
make  a  fimple  Syrup  of  Althaea,  with  an  lnfufion  of  Al¬ 
thaea  in  warm  Water,  and  an  equal  Quantity  of  Sugar, 
boiled  together  to  the  Confidence  o f  Syrup. 

Virtues.  —  This  Syrup  is  excellent  for  the  Acrimonies 
of  the  Bread  and  a  Cold. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Syrup  of  Mug-wort. —  Take  four 
Handfuls  of  the  Leaves  of  Mugwort,  cur  them  and 
bruife  them,  and  put  them  to  infufe  for  24  Hours  in  two 
Quarts  of  diddled  Water,  or  of  Decotftion  of  the  lame 
Herb,  then  boil  it  to  the  Diminution  or  a  fourch  Parr, 
and  drain  the  Decotftion  with  a  drong  Exprcllion,  and 
having  added  to  the  Colature  two  Pounds  of  the  bed 
Sugar,  boil  it  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup  :  Towards 
the  End  of  the  Coction,  add,  tied  in  a  Piece  of  Linen 
Cloth,  hall  an  Ounce  of  Salt  of  Mugwort,  two  Drachms 
of  Cinnamon  coarfely  pounded,  Spikenard,  and  Callor, 
of  <‘ach  a  Drachm. 

Virtues .  ■ — This  Syrup  of  Mugwort  is  proper  to  provoke 
the  Mcnfes,  to  abate  Vapours,  to  appeafe  windy  Cholick, 
to  drengthen  the  Brain,  to  refill  Venom,  and  to  provoke 
Urine.  —  The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce,  to  an  Ounce 
and  a  lull'. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Syrup  of  Chicory.  . —  Take  the 
Roots  of  wild  Chicory,  of  Fennel,  of  Afparagus,  of  each 
two  Ounces;  Leaves  of  Chicory,  of  Endives,  of  Fu¬ 
mitory,  of  each  a  Hand  fill ;  a  1  landful  of  Flowers  of 
Chicory,  and  a  Drachm  of  wiki  Cherries  ;  boil  them  in 
a  diffident  Quantity  of  Water,  drain  it,  ami  to  the  Co¬ 
lature  add  fix  Pounds  of  Sugar,  which  mud  be  clarified, 
and  boiled  to  the  Confidence  ol  Syrup. 

A  fimple  Syrup  of  Chicory  may  be  prepared  with  the 
Juice  ol  Chicory  depurated,  and  an  equal  Quantity  of 
white  Sugar,  the  whole  boiled  to  the  Confidence  of 
Syrup. 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  is  aperitive,  and  purifies  the 
Blood. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Syrup  of  Chicory  compofed 
with  Rhubarb.  —  'Take  three  Ounces  of  the  belt  Rhu¬ 
barb,  cut  in  thin  Slices  ;  fix  Drachms  of  Salt  of  Chicory, 
put  them  to  infufe  for  24  Hours  in  two  Quarts  olTliitil- 
led  Water,  or  Deception  of  Chicory  warm,  in  a  glazed 
earthen  Pot,  cover  the  Pot,  and  put  it  near  the  Fire,  or 
upon  hot  Embers  s  the  next  Day  boil  the  Infiuliou 
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fiightly,  and  drain  it  afterwards  with  a  drono- 

If  the  Rhubarb  is  yet  tinged,  it  mud  be  infided^* ' 

other  Water,  or  Decotftion  of  Chicory,  for  t|K  gncWl;! 

three  or  four  Hours;  and  having  boiled  rim 
likewife,  the  two  Colaturcs  Hi  all  be  mixed  .Ufl0n! 
left  afterwards  to  fettle  for  a  few  Hours,  that*  the*1’ ^ 
be  depurated  of  their  coarfer  Parts  which  fall  to  t?  T': 
tom-,  and  after  the  Tin&ure  has  been  drained  rkJf  , 
Flannel,  it  mud  be  put,  thus  purified 
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earthen  Difh,  and  the  Humidity  made  to  evaoon?.32^ 
How  Tire,  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup,  'tl  C?ta 
Pounds  of  Syrup  of  Chicory  ihall  be  weigher?  . 
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f  Syrup  of  Chicory  ihall  be  weighed,  andn- 
to  boil  five  or  fix  Gallops  in  aBafon,  that  it  may  be  T  ° 
to  a  thicker  Confidence  than  ufual  ;  and  having  C 
the  Bafon  off  the  Fire,  the  Tindturc  of  Rhubarb  fh*  i- 
ed  mud  be  mixed  with  it ;  which  is  the  Syrup  of  Cl/ 
compofed  with  Rhubarb. 

Virtues.  —  This  Syrup  purgps  in  Binding,  am]  is  , 
for  a  Loolencfs,  ior  the  Obdrutftions  of  the  fmallVtffV 
of  the  Liver,  Spleen,  and  Mefentery,  for  the  vtlM 
Jaundice,  and  to  kill  the  Worms.  —  The  Doji  isf'ro,' 
half  an  Ounce  to  two  Ounces.  11 

The  Decotftion  of  Chicory  is  not  fo  good  as  the  di/lj] 
led  Water  of  the  fame  Plant  to  extratft  the  Tincture  ol 
Rhubarb,  becaufe  that  Deco  ft  ion  being  already  loaded 
with  the  Subdance  of  the  Plant,  is  not  in  a  Condition  of 
being  impregnated  in  all  its  Pores  of  that  of  the  R|Ul. 
barb ;  therefore  I  find  it  more  proper  to  employ  in  that 
Occafion  the  Water  of  Chicory,  which  bciwulirtiUed 
and  as  clear  as  common  Water,  can  more  ealily  extract 
the  Goodnefs  of  the  Rhubarb. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Flowers  of  Peach-Trees.— 
Take  two  Pounds  of  Flowers  of  Peach-Trees,  newly 
gather’d,  bruife  them  fiightly  in  a  Marb'c-Mortar ;  pat 
them  afterwards  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot,  pour  over  than 
four  Quarts  of  boiling  Water,  cover  the  Pot,  and  leave 
the  Matter  inDigedion  for  12  Hours  ;  then  boil  it  (light- 
ly,  and  drain  it  with  a  drong  Exprellion,  making  in  the 
Colature  three  or  four  Times  the  fame  In fufions  with  new 
Flowers,  i.  c.  dividing  the  two  Pounds  of  flowers  be¬ 
tween  thofe  Infufions;  and  having  exprefled  them  all, 
before,  mix  in  the  lad  Colature  eight  Pounds  of  Sugar : 
Clarify  the  Mixture  and  make  it  boil  to  the  Confidence 
of  Syrup. 

Virtues.  —  This  Syrup  purges  gently  the  Serofi tics ; 
therefore  it  is  preferibed  to  purge  the  Brain;  and  ispio- 
per,  likewife,  for  the  Obltrudtions,  and  for  Worms.— 
The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  two  Ounces. 

One  can  alfo  make  a  Syrup  of  the  tendered  Leaves  of 
Peach-Trees,  indcad  of  Flowers,  in  the  dime  Manner  as 
that  of  the  Flowers  is  done,  but  the  Leaves  mud  be  more 
pounded  than  the  Flowers. — This  Syrup  will  have  the 
fame  Virtue  as  the  other,  except  that  it  will  be  a  little 
more  purgative  ;  therefore  the  Dofe  mud  be  lefs. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Flowers  of  Peach-Trees  com¬ 
pos'd. —  Take  an  Ounce  of  Troches  of  Agarick  ;  put  it 
to  infufe  for  24  Hours  in  two  Pints  of  Juice  ol  Flowmuf 
Peach-Tree,  warm  ;  the  next  Day  boil  the  Iniulwn 
fiightly  ;  then  drain  it  with  a  drong  Exprcllion;  and  mix 
in  it  afterwards  a  Pound  and  a  half  of  the  bell  Sugar, 
and  four  Ounces  of  Manna  ;  the  whole  to  he  boiled  at  a 
flow  Fire  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup,  which  nwll  be 

drained  warm,  and  kept  in  Bottles. 

Virtues.  —  This  Syrup  is  more  purgative  than  un¬ 
common,  and  con fequcntly  more  proper  to  purge  the 
Brain. - The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ouiue 

and  hall.  >  . 

As  there  are  always  fome  Impurities  in  the  Sugar  a.n 
Manna,  it  is  proper  to  drain  the  Syrup  altci  it  has  beta 

(kini mcd.  )  . 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  folnlivc  Syrup  vf  hops 
Take  pale  Roles  gather’d  in  the  Morning*  hce  thun*- 
their  Pccules  and  Calicos,  pound  them  in  a  Marble  1  JI 
tar,  and  having  left  them  a  few  I  lours  in  Ihgdion* 
drain  them  to  extrad  the  Juice  thereof,  which  llUl 
left  to  depurate  either  in  the  Sun  or  in  Ionic  othci  U,ui 
Place;  then  pour  it  by  inclination,  and  having  I  ,a,IK‘ 
it  through  a  Flannel,  mix  with  it  an  equal  Vug11  1 

t-j  *  .  Li  r#l  P  1 


Sugar,  and  make  the  Mixture  boil  at  a  hoiv  Lit, 

the  Confidence  of  Syrup.  ,  ..  „u| 

Virtues.  —  'J 'his  Syrup  purges  gently  tlieSciohtHSj.^ 

rs  in  lirengtheiung  the  StoinaJi.  ^ 
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_  f  •  from  half  an  Ounce  to  two  Ounces. 

Tf  inftcad  of  boiling  the  Syrup,  you  mix  the  Sugar  in 
„  l w  and  the  Juice  of  Roles  together,  in  a  Glafs  Cu- 
ia  .  ’  that  adapting  to  it  a  Capital  with  its  Receiver, 

A  latino-  exaftly  the  Joints,  you  make  a  fourth  Part  of 
andy  iqUor  to  diftil  in  Balneo  Maria:,  or  Vapor  is  ;  you’ll 
[llC  v|!ry  good  Rofe- Water ;  and  the  Syrup  will  be  found 
[  e  Bottom  of  the  Cucurbite  as  good,  as  if  it  had  been 
3t  ^  by  the  common  Method  ;  becaufe  the  Humidity 
mjh  Ci  coincs  out  by  the  DiftiJlation,  leaves  it  the  fame 
fnWnce  of  Syrup  as  if  it  had  boiled  ;  but  it  acquires  a 
r  °  u Taft e  and  Smell  of  Diftillation,  which  noewithftand- 
'(r  does  not  at  all  diminifh  its  Virtue. 

^Thc  Juice  of  Roles  may  be  kept  in  Bottles,  putting  a 
tje  oil  a  top,  and  preparing  the  Syrup  when  wan  ted. - 
a  Sirup  of  Rofes  may  alfo  be  prepared  without  Fire, 
the  fame  Manner  as  that  of  the  Biofioms  of  Peach-Trees 

^For  the  Preparation  of  Syrup  of  Rofes,  compos'd  with 
Se0a  and  Agarick.  — Take  two  Ounces  of  the  bed  Sen¬ 
na-  an  Ounce  of  Agarick  ;  and  half  an  Ounce  of  loluble 
Tartar:  Cut  the  Agarick  in  fmall  Pieces,  put  it  with  the 
Senna  and  folubJe  Tartar  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pan,  and 
not:r  over  them  three  Pints  of  Juice  of  pale  Rofes  depu¬ 
rated  ;  cover  the  Pot,  and  put  it  in  Digeftion  in  hot  Wa¬ 
ter  for  24  Hours  ;  the  next  Day  after  you  have  made 
the  Matter  boil  (lightly,  (train  it  with  a  ftrong  Expref- 
fion  and  to  the  Colature  add  two  Pounds  of  Sugar  ; 
clarify  that  Mixture,  and  after  you  have  (trained  it  thro’ 
a  Flannel,  put  it  to  boil  over  a  (low  Fire  to  the  Confid¬ 
ence  of  Syrup, 

Virtues .• — This  Syrup  is  more  purgative  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  is  ufed  to  purge  die  Brain  and  the  melan¬ 
cholic^  Humour. —  The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to 
an  Ounce  and  a  half. 

The  Juice  of  Rofes  already  loaded  of  its  own  Stib- 
ftance,  cannot  diflolve  much  of  that  of  the  Senna  and 
Agarick  ;  therefore  one  could  extract  the  Tindturc  of 
ihofe  two  Drugs  in  common  Water,  and  having  made 
that  Tinfture  to  thicken  over  a  (low  Fire  to  the  Confift- 
enceof  Syrup,  mix  it  with  the  folutive  Syrup  of  Rofes  ; 
it  is  true,  that  in  the  Evaporation,  much  of  the  Purga¬ 
tive  is  diffipated,  but  the  fame  Diffipation  is  made  by  the 
other  Method. 

Rhubarb  is  fometitnes  introduced  in  the  Infufion  of  this 
Syrup,  that  it  may  purge  the  Bile ;  and  there  are  fome- 
times  made  three  Sorts  of  compofed  Syrups  of  Rofes ,  one 
with  Rhubarb,  another  with  Senna,  and  another  with 
Agarick.  The  compofed  Syrups  of  Rofes  lofc  much  of 
their  purgative  Virtues,  as  they  grow  old  ;  therefore  there 
fliould  be  blit  a  fmall  Quantity  of  it  made  at  once ; 
that  it  might  be  renewed  oftener. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Syrup  of  Rofes  compofed  with 
Hellebore. — .Take  the  Peels  of  Mirabolans,  and  Senna,  of 
well  an  Ounce ;  the  Roots  of  black  Hellebore,  Rhubarb, 
and  loluble  Tartar,  of  each  half  an  Ounce:  Bruife  the 
Root  of  Hellebore  with  the  Peels  of  Mirabolans;  cut 
the  Rhubarb  in  fmall  Pieces,  and  put  the  whole  with  the 
Senna  and  loluble  Tartar  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot,  pour 
w  it  three  Pounds  of  Juice  of  pale  Rofes  depurated  and 
drained  through  a  Manuel  ;  cover  the  Pot,  and  put  it  in 
f%dlion  in  Balneo  Maria:  for  24  Hours;  the  next  Day 
hoil  gently  the  Infufion,  and  (train  it,  then  diflolve  in  the 
Colature  (even  Pounds  of  Sugar;  clarify  the  Mixture, 
an(l  put  it  to  boil  over  a  How  Eire  to  the  Confidence 
of  Syrup. 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  of  Rofes  is  a  ftrongcr  Purgative 
nun  the  preceding  ones,  and  excites  fometimes  Vomit- 
lnfr  —  It  is  preferibed  for  the  hypochondriacal  Melan- 
dl(,Iy>  for  the  Epilepfy,  Apoplexy,  a  Raid  Head,  &c. 
Hi 0  Do jc  is  from  two  Drachms  to  fix. 
for  the  Preparation  of  a  cathartick  Syrup  of  Buckthorn . 
:|k(-  a  good  Quantity  of  ripe  Berries  ol  Buckthorn  ; 

them  in  a  Marble  Mortar,  where  they  mud  be 
dl  Joine  1  lours  in  Digeftion,  then  drained  with  F.x- 
j1J eflion  ;  leaving  the  Juice  afterwards  to  depurate, 
}y  being;  put  to  little,  for  ten  or  twelve  i  lours,  in  a 
l Mace ;  and  after  it  has  been  feparated  from  its 
aces  by  Inclination,  take  fix  Pounds  of  that  Juice  and 
?!x  'c  wftb  four  Pounds  of  Sugar,  and  half  a  Pound  of 
'’nitn’dl  loney,  and  put  the  Mixture  to  boil  over  a  flow 
llc\  tu  the  Confidence  of  Syrup  \  ant!  towards  the  End 
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of  the  Operation  add  to  it  tied  in  a  Piece  of  Linnen  Cloth* 
three  Drachms  of  Cinnamon,  and  two  Drachms  of  Ma- 
ftick,  which  muft  be  left  ever  after  to  deep  in  the  Syrup; 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  is  a  great  Purgative,  and  eva¬ 
cuates  principally  the  Serofkics ;  it  is  prelcribed  for  the 
Gout,  the  Hydropfy,  and  for  the  Obftrudtions. — The 
Dofe,  is  from  two  Drachms  to  an  Ounce  and  a  half 
The  Patient  mud  eat  as  foon  as  he  has  taken  it;  for  if 
he  was  to  abftain  from  eating,  as  it  is  obferved  after 
the  taking  of  other  Purgatives,  this  Syrup  would  be 
griping  ;  becaufe  the  Buckthorn  contains  an  acid  eflential 
Salt,  which  would  prick  the  Membranes  of  the  Stomach* 
and  of  the  Inteftines  ;  but  the  mucilaginous  Subdance  of 
the  Aliments  loftcns  that  Salt  in  embarrafling  its  Points. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Syrup  of  Epi thy m,  or  Do- 
der. —  lake  the  Doder ,  Citrine  Mirabolans,  Tamarins* 
of  each  two  Ounces  and  a  half ;  Agarick  and  Salt  of 
Fumitory,  of  each  fix  Drachms:  Hatch  the  Doder* 
bruife  the  Mirabolans,  and  diflolve  the  Tamarins  by 
Degrees  in  fomc  didilled  Water  of  Buglofe,  boiling-hot* 
then  put  the  whole  to  infufe  for  twenty-four  Hours  in 
two  Quarts  of  the  fame  didilled  Water  of  Buglofe,  alfo 
hot,  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot  and  covered  :  The  next 
Day  drain  the  Infufion  with  Expreflion,  and  having  left 
it  to  fetde  for  a  few  Flours,  pour  it  by  Inclination,  and 
mix  with  the  Colature  two  Pounds  of  Sugar,  then  put  the 
Mixture  in  an  earthen  Dilh,  and  boil  it  over  a  (low  Fire* 
to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues.  — This  Syrup  is  preferibed  to  purge  the  Black 
Bile,  and  the  hypochondriacal  Melancholy,  for  the  Lc- 
profy.  Itch,  Venereal  Difeafe,  Epilepfy,  Cancers,  and 
malignant  Ulcers. — The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  io 
two  Ounces. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  fimple  Syrup  of  Fumitery. 
Take  Fumitery  in  its  greated  Vigour,  pound  it  in  a 
Mortar,  and  drain  it  with  Expreflion,  to  excraft  the 
Juice  thereof,  which  mud  be  clarefied  by  making  it  to 
boil  a  Gallop  or  two,  and  draining  it  through  a  Flannel* 
then  you’ll  mix  together  an  equal  Quantity  of  this  Juice* 
and  of  white  Sugar  ;  boiling  afterwards  the  Mixture  over 
a  flow  Fire  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup,  (kimming  it  from 
Time  to  Time. 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  is  proper  for  the  Itch,  Ring¬ 
worms,  to  provoke  the  Urine,  and  purify  the  Blood. 
The  Dofe  is  from  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a  half. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  compofed  Syrup  of  Fumitery. 
— Take  the  Citrine  Mirabolans,  Senna,  and  the  Seeds 
of  Violets,  of  each  three  Ounces,  an  Ounce  of  Salt  of 
Fumitery  ;  put  them  to  in  full*  for  twenty-four  Hours* 
in  four  Pounds  of  depurated  Juice  of  Fumitery  hoc* 
the  next  Day  put  the  Infufion  to  boil  fligfitly,  then  drain 
it  with  Expreflion  ;  and  add  to  the  Colature  three  Pounds 
of  Sugar ;  clarify  the  Mixture,  ami  put  it  to  boil  over  a 
flow  Fire,  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues.  — This  Syrup  is  purgative,  and  proper  to 
raife  the  Obdruflions,  to  11  lengthen  the  Stomach  and 
Liver,  to  cure  Ring-worms,  the  Leprofy,  Itch,  and 
other  cutaneous  Dillempers. — The  Dofe  is  from  one 
Ounce  to  two. 

For  the  Prepart  ion  of  a  cathartick  magifiral  Syrup. 
Take  the  Roots  of  Iris  Nollras,  and  Hermodaftyli,  of 
each  two  Ounces  ;  Gum  Turbith,  Mcchoacan,  Jalap, 
of  each  an  Ounce  and  a  half;  Senna,  folubJe  Tartar* 
of  each  an  Ounce  ;  Troches  of  Agarick,  Seeds  of  Vio¬ 
lets,  of  each  half  an  Ounce :  Bruife  all  the  Drugs,  and 
put  them  to  infulc  for  twenty-four  Hours,  in  two  Quarts 
of  good  White- Wine  ;  the  next  Day  let  the  Tinfture 
be  filtrated  through  grey  Paper,  or  Flannel,  and  then 
put  it  ro  boil,  over  a  flow  Fire,  to  the  Confidence  of 
Syrup.  Then  take  the  Grounds  left  after  the  Filtration, 
and  put  them  to  boil  in  fix  Pints  ol  Water  to  the  Dimi¬ 
nution  of  a  Third  ;  drain  this  Decobtion  with  Expreflion, 
and  mix  in  the  Colature  lour  Pounds  of  white  Sugar, 
and  four  Ounces  of  Honey  well  (kimnicd,  clarifying  af¬ 
terwards  the  Mixture,  and  putting  it  to  boil  to  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  a  thick  Syrup  ;  which  done,  ii  mull  he  taken 
off  the  Jure,  and  the  thicknetl  Tin  flute  mixed  with  it 
to  make  of  both  a  Syrup,  to  be  kept  lor  Ull. 

Virtues, — This  Syrup  purges  powerfully  the  Serofmes 
and  coarle  Pituitu  of  the  Brain  ;  it  raifrs  the  OhdmClions, 
is  good  for  the  I  lydtopfy,  to  provoke  the  Menfes,  and 
for  the  Given  Sicknei.. — The  P»Je  i:»  from  lull  an 
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Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a  half. 

For  the  Preparation  of  an  aflrhige/it  Syrup  fot  the  Jjy- 
f enter  ia. — Take  an  Ounce  of  Rhubarb,  half  an  Ounce 
of  Citrine  Mirabolans,  the  Peel  of  Pomegranate,  red 
Rofes,  of  each  three  Drachms  dice  the  Rhubarb,  and 
bruife  the  Mirabolans,  and  the  Peel  of  Pomegranate, 
and  put  thofe  Drugs  to  infufe  together  m  three  Pints  of 
hot  Plantain  Water  for  twenty-four  Hours  -,  the  next 
Day  boil  (lightly  the  Infufion,  drain  it  with  a  ftrong 
Ex  predion,  and  then  mix  with  it  four  Ounces  of  the 
Juice  of  Barberies  depurated,  and  two  Pounds  of  white 
Sugar  ;  clarify  the  Mixture,  and  having  drained  it 
through  a  Flannel,  put  it  to  boil  to  the  Confidence  of 

Syrup. 

Virtues . — This  Syrup  purges  gently  by  Stools  the 
bilious  Humours,  in  binding  ;  it  is  excellent  lor  the  Dy- 
fenteria,  and  other  Loolcnefs  •,  it  drengthens  the  Sto¬ 
mach.— The  1 Dofe  is  from  an  Ounce  to  three.— The 
Patient  mud  take  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  it  fading,  for 

eight  or  nine  Mornings  fuccc (lively. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  magiftral  cephalick  Syrup  of 
Mofes  Charas. — Take  the  Chips  of  Gayac,  and  Schina 
Roots  cut  in  fmall  Pieces,  of  each  an  Ounce  and  a  half ; 
put  them  to  infufe  for  twelve  Hours,  in  four  Pints  of 
common  Water  \  boil  the  Mixture  to  the  Diminution  of 
half  the  Humidity,  and  add  alterwards  to  it  a  Handful 
of  the  Leaves  of  Vervainc  ;  of  Sttechas,  of  Marjoram, 
of  each  as  much  as  one  can  cold  between  three  Fingers  •, 
three  Ounces  of  Senna  wrapped  in  a  Piece  of  Linnen 
Cloth,  two  Ounces  of  Troches  of  Agarick,  and  three 
Ounces  of  the  bed  Rhubarb  cut  in  fmall  Pieces  :  Boil 
dightly  the  Infufion,  drain  it  with  Expreflion,  and  hav¬ 
ing  left  it  to  fettle,  filtrate  it  through  a  Flannel,  and 
mix  with  it  in  an  earthen  Difli  a  Pound  and  a  half  of 
Sugar  -,  then  boil  it  over  a  (low  Fire  to  the  Confidence 

of  Syrup. 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  is  proper  to  appeafe  the  Pains 
of  the  Head,  and  purges  the  Pituita  and  Melancholy. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  Syrup  of  Scammony. — Take 
three  Drachms  of  the  bed  Scammony,  reduced  to  a 
coarfe  Powder  ;  three  Drachms  of  Liquorice  well  ii  raped 
and  bruifed,  put  them  together  in  a  Matrafs,  and  pour 
over  them  a  Pint  and  a  half  of  the  bed  Brandy  ;  Hop 
the  Matrals,  and  put  it  in  Digedion  in  Horfe  dung,  or 
in  another  warm  Place,  for  three  Days,  (halting  it  from 
Time  to  Time  •,  afterwards  the  Tin&ure  mud  be  filtrated, 
and  two  Pounds  of  white  Sugar  having  been  added  to  it, 
the  Mixture  mull  be  boiled  in  an  earthen  Difh,  over  a 
flow  Fire,  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  is  proper  to  purge  the  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  Melancholly,  for  the  Lethargy,  and  Apo- 
plexy. — The  Dofe,  is  from  two  Drachms  to  an  Ounce 
and  a  half.  It  is  a  vigorous  Purgative. 

Note,  That  in  three  Drachms  of  this  Syrup,  there  are 
three  Grains  of  Scammony .- — -In  half  an  Ounce ,  fix 
Grains  of  Siammony. —  In  five  Drachms,  (even  Grains 
and  a  half  of  Scammony. — -In  fix  Drachms,  nine 
Grains  of  Scammony.  —  In  feven  Drachms,  ten  Grains 
and  a  half  of  Scammony.  —  In  an  Ounce,  half  a  Scru¬ 
ple  of  Scammony.  —  In  nine  Drachms,  thirteen  Grains 
and  a  halt  of  Scammony. —  In  ten  Drachms,  fifteen 
Grains  of  Scammony.  —  In  eleven  Drachms,  fix  teen 
Grains  and  a  half  of  Scammony.  —  In  an  Ounce  and  a 
half,  eighteen  Grains  of  Scammony. 

Note,  alfo,  that  I  defign  to  give  in  the  Sequel  of  this 
Treadle,  the  lame  accurate  Dcfcription  of  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  all  the  violent  Remedies  which  enter  the  Com- 
politions,  that  young  Phyficians  may  regulate  their 
Prefcriptions  accordingly,  and  avoid  the  dangerous 
Midakcs  which  could  proceed  from  preferibing  a  too 
drong  Hole  to  Patients  of  a  weak  Conditution. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  Jim  pie  Syrup  of  Mercurial!  s. — 
Take  Mercmialis  gathered  in  its  grcatcll  Vigour,  pound 
it  in  a  Maible  Moitar,  and  exLracd  the  Juice  thereof  by 
means  of  a  PriTs;  make  it  boil  a  Gallop,  and  drain  it 
through  a  flannel  it)  depurate  it  i  then  mix  together  in 
an  cartlun  Plate  equal  Pans  of  that  depurated  Juice  ami 
of  white  Sugar  >  place  the  Plate  over  a  (low  Fire,  to 
melt  the  Sugar,  and  to  make  the  fuperlluous  Humidity 


in¬ 


to  evaporate  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues.  This  Syrup  is  purgative,  it  provokes  rK 
Menfes,  expels  the  After-birth,  and  purifies  rhP  ri  j 
The  Dofe  is  from  an  Ounce  to  three.  00°* 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  compofed  Syrup  of  Mercuric 
Take  the  Juices  of  Mercuriahs  a  Pound  and  a  half  f 
Boroge  and  Buglofc,  of  each  eight  Ounces,  of  the  Roof 
of  Iris  Nodras,  /.  e.  that  grows  in  one’s  Country  f  « 
Ounces,  of  Gentian  Root  two  Ounces.  All  thefe  T.,-°Ur 
mud  be  depurated  by  a  flight  Coclion,  and  draining 
them  afterwards  through  a  Flannel ;  in  them  all  mix  d 
together,  the  Gentian  Roots  cut  in  Pieces  is  put  to  j 
fufe  for  twenty-four  Hours  ;  the  next  Day  the  Liquor' 
drained  with  Expreflion,  and  left  to  purify  by  fettling? 
and  having  feparatecl  it  afterwards  from  its  Faces  * 
mud  be  mixed  in  an  earthen  Difh  with  two  Pounds  of 
white  Sugar ;  and  the  Humidity  thereof  put  to  evapo. 
rate  over  a  flow  Fire,  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup.  ^  * 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  is  purgative,  it  is  preferibed  t0 
purge  the  Serofities,  to  excite  the  Appetite,  to  purify 
the  Blood,  provoke  the  Menfes,  haften  a  Delivery,  and 
for  the  Expulfion  of  the  After-birth. — The  Dore  is 
from  an  Ounce  to  three. — It  is  a  good  Remedy  for  the 
Adhma,  if  the  Patient  takes  a  Spoonful  of  it  every  Morn¬ 
ing  for  a  whole  Month. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  fimple  Syrup  of  Violets 
Put  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot  two  Pounds  of  Flowers  of 
Violets  newly  gathered,  pour  over  them  four  Pounds  of 
hot  Water,  and  having  covered  the  Pot,  leave  die 
Matter  in  Digedion  for  eight  or  nine  Hours ;  then  heat 
the  Infufion  in  Balneo  Marine,  drain  it  with  Expreflion 
and  put  to  infufe  as  before,  an  equal  Quantity  of  Violets  * 
this  lecond  Infufion  (hall  be  drained  with  a  (Iron"  Ex- 
predion  ;  leave  it  afterwards  to  fettle  for  three  or  four 
Hours,  pour  it  with  Inclination,  to  feparate  it  from  the 
Pieces ;  weigh  it,  and  mix  with  it  double  the  Quantity 
of  Sugar  in  Powder,  in  a  Pewter  Bafon,  or  in  the  fame 
Pot,  put  the  VeflcI  in  Balneo  Vaporis,  i.  c.  over  a  Pot 
half  full  of  boiling-hot  Water,  and  dir  the  Mixture  with 
a  Spoon  till  all  the  Sugar  be  diilolved  ;  then  drain  it  and 

keep  it. 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  is  preferibed  to  cool  andhumeft 
the  Bread,  to  thicken  and  foften  the  acrimonious  Hu* 
moms,  to  temperate  the  Bile,  to  quench  the  Third  in 
violent  Fevers,  and  in  a  Cold. — The  Dofe  is  from  half 
an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce. 

When  the  Syrup  of  Violets  is  cold,  there  fwims  over 
it  a  white  Skum  which  mud  be  taken  off  gently  with 
a  Spoon  ;  then  the  Syrup  mud  be  poured  into  Jugs,  or 
Glafs  Bottles,  and  the  Bottles  well  corked,  and  kepi  in 
Summer  in  a  dry  and  cool  Place  i  for  Heat  makes  the 
Syrup  of  Violets  to  ferment,  whereby  it  lofes  its  Co¬ 
lour.  A  Cruft  is  formed  a-top,  which  helps  to  keep  it, 
becaufe  it  hinders  the  Air  from  getting  into  it. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  foltitivc  Syrup  of  Violets.— 
Take  two  Pounds  of  Flowers  of  Violets,  whole,  and 
half  a  Pound  of  Seeds  of  Violets  bruifed  ;  put  them  to 
infulc  for  twelve  Hours  in  three  Quarts  of  boiling  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  then  boil  (lightly  the  Infufion,  drain  it  with  Ex¬ 
preflion  ;  and  in  the  Colaturc  put  to  infufe  Flowers  and 
Seeds  of  Violets  as  before  ;  in  this  fecond  Inlulion  drain¬ 
ed  (hall  be  reiterated  the  Infufions  and  Colaturcs  till  the 
Liquor  be  entirely  impregnated  with  the  Subftancc  ol 
the  Violets,  which  will  be  known  at  the  Violets  coming 
out  tinged  with  the  Liquor.  In  the  Jaft  Infufion  mix 
three  Pounds  ol'  white  Sugar,  clarify  the  Mixture,  and 

boil  it  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup.  r 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  purges  the  Bile  and  the  Scion- 
ties.  — The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  two  Ounces. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Syrup  of  Rhubarb.  —  lake  ha 
a  Pound  of  the  bed  Rhubarb,  and  fix  Drachms  ol  Ion- 
hie  Tartar  ;  cut  the  Rhubarb  in  little  Pieces,  and  put 
with  the  folublc  'Tartar  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot,  p°m 
over  it  three  or  four  Pints  of  boiling-hot  Water,  cove 
the  Pot,  and  leave  the  Matter  in  Digedion  toi*  ^'n 
twelve  I  lours,  boiling  it  afterwards  (lightly*  mul  nun 
ing  it  with  Fxprcflion  ;  and  the  Grounds  are  put  ^ 
into  the  Pot,  and  made  to  deep  in  other  boiling*1" 
Water  for  five  or  fix  Hours  i  then,  alter  it  lias  been  01 
flightly,  and  (trained  ns  before,  the  Tindlutes  utc*nllx“ 
together  and  left  to  fettle  ;  and  after  they  have  L‘^j 
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d  and  mixed  with  three  Pounds  of  white  Sugar,  the 
hole  Mixture  is  put  to  boil  over  a  (low  Fire  to  the  Con- 

filTcflCC  of  SyruP- 

^  Virtues.  — This  Syrup  purges  the  BiJe,  is  good  for  a 
ofenefs,  and  for  the  Worms. — The  Dofe  is  from 
yf  an  Ounce  to  two  Ounces. 

por  the  Preparation  of  the  Syrup  de  Tribus. — Take 
,  Ounces  of  the  bed  Senna,  two  Ounces  of  Troches 
f  A^arick ;  Rhubarb  and  foluble  Tartar,  of  each  an 
Ounce;  having  bruifed  the  Troches  of  Agarick,  and 
ut  the  Rhubarb  in  fmall  Pieces,  mix  all  the  Drugs  to¬ 
gether  in  a  Pot,  and  pour  four  Pints  of  boiling-hot 
\Vater  over  the  Mixture,  cover  the  Pot,  and'  having  left 
the  Matter  in  Digeftion  for  twenty-four  Hours ;  boil  af- 
tenvards  the  Infufion  (lightly,  drain  it  with  Exprefiion, 
leave  it  to  fettle,  and  having  drained  it  through  a  Flan¬ 
nel  mix  with  it  three  Pounds  of  white  Sugar,  in  an 
earthen  Difii ;  place  the  Difh  over  a  flow  Fire,  and  make 
the  Humidity  to  evaporate  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  is  proper  to  purge  all  Sorts  of 
Humours,  and  is  preicribed  for  the  Epileply,  Palfy, 
Lethargy,  and  Apoplexy,  becaufe  it  evacuates  the  Hu¬ 
mours  of  the  Brain. — The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce 
to  two  Ounces. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Syrup  of  Carthamum.  — T alee 
four  Ounces  of  the  Seeds  of  Carthamum,  an  Ounce  and 
a  half  of  Senna  ;  Troches  of  Agarick,  and  foluble  Tar¬ 
tar,  of  each  half  an  Ounce :  Put  them  to  infufe  in  three 
Pints  of  didilled  Water  of  Buglofc,  hot;  then  having 
boiled  the  Infufion  (lightly,  arid  drained  it  with  Ex- 
preflion  ;  in  theColature,  clarified  by  Filtration  and  See¬ 
ding,  diflolve  a  Pound  and  a  half  of  white  Sugar,  and 
half  a  Pound  of  the  folutive  Syrup  of  Rofes  ;  boiling 
afterwards  the  Mixture  over  a  fiow  Fire,  to  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues — 'Phis  Syrup  purges  the  Pituita  and  Melan¬ 
choly,  raifes  the  Obdruftions,  and  purifies  the  Blood. — 
The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a 
half. 

Forth t  Preparation  of  the  Syrup  of  Polypody .  ■ — Take 
one  Pound  of  Polypody,  very  well  bruifed,  put  it  to 
infufe  for  twenty-four  Hours  in  five  Quarts  of  Spring 
Water,  hot;  boil  afterwards  the  Infufion  to  the  Con- 
fumption  of  half  the  Humidity,  adding  to  it,  towards 
the  End  of  the  Evaporation,  a  Pound  and  a  half  of 
Juice,  or  Infufion  of  pale  Rofes,  diddled  Waters  of 
Korage,  Buglofe,  and  Fumitery,  of  each  half  a  1  ound. 
In  thefe  Juices  and  Liquors  put  to  infufe,  warm,  for 
tivenry-four  Hours,  half  a' Pound  of  the  bed  Senna,  and 
an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  Mirabolans  :  Put  this  Mixture  to 
boil  over  a  flow  Fire  to  the  Conlumption  of  a  fourth 
fart;  then  drain  it  with  Exprefiion,  and  put  the  Cola- 
ture,  clarified  by  Filtration  and  Settling,  to  boil  with 
three  Pounds  of  Sugar,  over  a  (low  Fire  to  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues, — This  Syrup  purges  the  Atrabilis  and  Me¬ 
lancholy,  and  purifies  the  Blood,  and  other  Humours. — 
The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a  half. 

hoi’  the  Preparation  of  a  ftmple  Syrup  of  Endive. — Take 
'■'glu  Pounds  of  the  Juice  of  Endive  very  well  depurated, 
and  live  Pounds  and  a  half  of  white  Sugar,  which  mud 
he  boiled  together  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 
yirtues, — This  Syrup  is  preferibed  in  Fevers,  and  in 
Plainly  ;  it  purifies  the  Blood,  and  temperates  the 
Ihatoi  the  Bile. — The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to 
Ounces. 

l  or  the  Preparation  of  a  cathartick  Syrup  of  Endive. 
“-lake  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  the  bed  Senna,  an 
Ounce  of  Troches  o(  Agarick  ;  Mirabolans  and  Salt  of 
Lluioiy^  ol  each  half  an  Ounce;  put  them  to  inlufe  for 
twenty- 1 our  Hours,  in  fuur  Pints  of  diftilkd  Water  of 
•»dive,  warm  ;  and  after  the  Infufion  has  had  a  (light 
°j-ti0n>  and  has  been  drained  with  Exprefiion,  there 
!‘ill  hVdifiolvcd  in  the  Colature  clarify *d  by  Settling  and 
nitration,  three  Pounds  and  a  half  of  the  Ample  Syrup 
0  Endive  ;  iolutive  Syrup  of  Rofes  and  the  belt  Honey, 

0  wch  three  Ounces  :  The  whole  Mixture  to  be  boiled 
over  a  (low  lure,  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

irtucs, — This  Syrup  is  proper  to  raife  the  Obdruc- 
to  purge  the  Pituita,  the  Bile,  and  the  Melan- 

>  *s  l,om  half  an  Ounce  to  two 

Voi..  1L 
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For  the  Preparation  of  the  lientrick  Syrup  of  M- 
dAqiitn. — Take  the  Summits  of  Wormwood  and  red 
Rofes  exungulated,  of  each  three  Handfuls ;  the  Crocus 
Martis  tied  in  a  Piece  of  Linnen  Cloth,  two  Ounces  ; 
an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  the  Skins  of  Mirabolans,  a 
Drachm  of  white  Tartar  in  Powder,  half  a  Drachm  of 
red  Sanders  bruifed  :  Put  all  thefe  Drugs  together  in  a 
glazed  earthen  Pot,  and  having  poured  over  them  the 
Juices  of  Plantain  arid  of  red  Rofes,  of  each  two  Pounds, 
and  covered  the  Pot,  place  it  on  the  hot  Embers  for  twenty 

our  Hours ;  make  afterwards  the  Infufion  boil  gently 
lor  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  and  after  it  has  been  drained 

^  n.1  J~xPre^on’  ir“x  in  thq  Colature  four  Pounds  of  the 
bed  Sugar,  clarify  the  Mixture,  and  put  it  to  boil  to 
the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues.  This  Syrup  dops  the  Loofenefs,  and  parti- 
cu  arly  the  Lientry  ;  it  drengthens  the  Stomach  and 
other  Vifcera,  fweetens  the  Acrimony  of  the  Humours, 
and  is  ufed  in  Hemorrhages. — The  Dofe  is  from  half 
an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a  half. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  ftmple  Syrup  of  Negotiate  or 
1 "Tobacco .  Gather  the  Leaves  of  ’Tobacco  in  their  greated 
Vigour,  hatch  them,  and  pound  them  well  in  a  Marble 
Mortar,  leaving  them  afterwards  in  Digedion  for  three 
01  foui  IIouis  ;  then  draining  it  with  a  very  drong  Ex¬ 
prefiion,  to  extradk  the  Juice  ;  which  mud  be  depurated 
by  making  it  boil  one  or  two  Gallops,  and  draining  it 
feveral  Times  through  a  Flannel :  The  depurated  Juice 
mud  be  weighed,  and  an  equal  Quantity  of  Sugar  having 
been  added  to  it,  the  whole  Mixture  mud  be  put  to  boil 
over  a  fiow  Fire,  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup,  Hum¬ 
ming  it  from  Time  to  Time. 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  is  a  little  vomitive  ;  it  is  pre¬ 
feribed  for  tfie  AAhma,  to  purge  the  Brain  and  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  to  raife  the  Obftru&ions  of  the  Spleen. — The 
Dofe  is  from  three  Drachms  to  an  Ounce.  It  is  alfo 
applied  on  old  Ulcers,  becaufe  it  is  deterfive  without 
cauflng  any  Pain. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  compofed  Syrup  of  Tobacco.— 
Take  two  Pounds  and  a  half  of  depurated  Juice  of  To¬ 
bacco,  one  Pound  of  Ample  Hydromel,  mix  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  put  to  infufe  in  them,  for  three  Days  fuc- 
cefilvely,  thrce-Ounces  of  Senna  ;  the  Troches  of  Aga¬ 
rick,  and  Salt  of  Tobacco,  of  each  an  Ounce,  and  half 
an  Ounce  of  the  Seeds  of  Violets  bruifed  ;  let  afterwards 
the  Infufion.  boil  (lightly,  and  having  drained  it  with 
Exprefiion,  diflolve  in  the  Colature  clarified  by  Filtra¬ 
tion  and  Settling,  two  Pounds  and  a  half  of  white  Sugar, 
and  put  the  Mixture  to  boil  over  a  flow  Fire  to  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  is  proper  for  the  Aflhma,  to 
clcanfe  the  Bread  of  the  coarfe. Humours  it  may  contain, 
to  purge  the  Brain,  to  raife  the  Obdrudions  ;  it  mod 
commonly  purges  downwards,  and  fometimes  upwards. 
— The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a 
hal  f. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  cmctick  Syrup  Angeli  Sala>. 
— Take  an  Ounce  of  GJafs  of  .Antimony  very  well 
pounded,  half  an  Ounce  of  red  Sanders,  Cinnamon  and 
the  Seeds  of  Angelica,  of  each  two  Drachms,  and  half 
a  Drachm  of  Saffron  :  Put  thefe  Drugs  to  infufe  for 
.twenty  Hours  in  a  Matrafs,  pouring  over  them  twenty 
Ounces  of  Vinegar  of  Rofes,  and  placing  the  Matrafs  in 
Balneo  Marine,  and  (halting  the  Matter  from  Time  to 
Time :  The  next  Day  filtrate  the  Liquor,  and  mix  it 
with  a  Pound  and  a  half  of  white  Sugar  in  Powder,  in 
a  Stone  Pan,  or  a  Glafs  VefleJ ;  place  the  Vcfiel  on  the 
Sand,  and  by  a  flow  Heat,  make  the  Humidity  to  eva¬ 
porate  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  excites  Vomiting.— *Thc  Dofe 
is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  two  Ounces. 

For  the  Preparation  of  an  cmctick  and  cathartick  Syrup. 
— 'fake  half  an  Ounce  of  the  Branches  of  Garden-Ge- 
nida  or  green  Broom;  Bay-leaves,  and  Tobacco,  of 
each  a  Handful ;  two  Ounces  of  Lemon-Seeds  coarfdy 
bruifed  ;  cut  the  Branches  of  green  Broom  in  fmall 
Pieces,  hatch  the  Leaves,  bruife  the  Seeds,  and  boil 
them  all  together  in  common  Water  to  the  Conlumption 
of  half  the  Humidity,  (train  the  Codion,  and  put  to 
infufe  in  it  for  twelve  Hours,  the  Roots  of  Alarum  anil 
Agarick,  of  each  two  Ounces ;  llrain  the  Liquor  with 
Exprefiion,  and  to  die  Colature,  clarified  by  Settling 
10  C  *  anti 
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Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a  half. 

For  the  Preparation  of  an  ajlringent  Syrup  for  the  By- 
fenteria. — Take  an  Ounce  of  Rhubarb,  halt  an  Ounce 
of  Citrine  Mirabolans,  the  Peel  of  Pomegranate,  red 
Rofes,  of  each  three  Drachms  ;  nice  the  Rhubarb,  and 
bruife  the  Mirabolans,  and  the  Peel  of  Pomegranate, 
and  put  thofe  Drugs  to  infufe  together  in  three  Pints  of 
hot  Plantain  Water  for  twenty-four  Hours  •,  the  next 
Day  boil  (lightly  the  Infufion,  ft  rain  it  with  a  Prong 
ExprefTion,  and  then  mix  with  it  four  Ounces  of  the 
Juice  of  Barberies  depurated,  and  two  Pounds  of  white 
Sugar  ;  clarify  the  Mixture,  and  having  drained  it 
through  a  Flannel,  put  it  to  boil  to  the  Confidence  ot 

Syrup. 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  purges  gently  by  Stools  the 
bilious  Humours,  in  binding  ;  it  is  excellent  lor  the  Dy- 
fenteria,  and  other  Loofenefs  ;  it  ftrengthens  the  Sto¬ 
mach.— The  Dofe  is  from  an  Ounce  to  three. — The 
Patient  mud  take  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  it  fading,  for 

eight  or  nine  Mornings  fucceflively. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  magtfiral  cephalick  Syrup  of 
Mofes  Char  as. —  Fake  the  Chips  of  Gayac,  and  Schina 
Roots  cut  in  final!  Pieces,  of  each  an  Ounce  and  a  half; 
put  them  to  infufe  for  twelve  Hours,  in  four  Pints  of 
common  Water  ;  boil  the  Mixture  to  the  Diminution  ot 
half  the  Humidity,  and  add  afterwards  to  it  a  Handful 
of  the  Leaves  of  Vervaine  ;  of  Strechas,  ot  Marjoram, 
of  each  as  much  as  one  can  cold  between  three  Fingers  •, 
three  Ounces  of  Senna  wrapped  in  a  Piece  of  Linnen 
Cloth,  two  Ounces  of  Troches  of  Agarick,  and  three 
Ounces  of  the  bed  Rhubarb  cut  in  final  1  Pieces :  Boil 
(lightly  the  Infufion,  drain  it  with  ExprefTion,  and  hav¬ 
ing  left  it  to  fettle,  filtrate  it  through  a  Flannel,  and 
mix  with  it  in  an  earthen  Difh  a  Pound  and  a  half  of 
Sugar  ;  then  boil  it  over  a  llow  Fire  to  the  Confidence 

of  Syrup. 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  is  proper  to  appeafe  the  Pams 
of  the  Head,  and  purges  the  Pituita  and  Melancholy. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  Syrup  of  Scammony . — lake 
three  Drachms  of  the  bed  Scammony,  reduced  to  a 
coarfe  Powder  ;  three  Drachms  of  Liquorice  well  ic  raped 
and  bruifed,  put  them  together  in  a  Matrafs,  and  pour 
over  them  a  Pint  and  a  half  of  the  bed  Brandy  ;  Hop 
the  Matrafs,  and  put  it  in  Digedion  in  Horfe  dung,  or 
in  another  warm  Place,  for  three  Days,  (baking  it  from 
Time  to  Time  ;  afterwards  the  Tindture  mud  be  filtrated, 
and  two  Pounds  of  white  Sugar  having  been  added  to  it, 
the  Mixture  mud  be  boiled  in  an  earthen  Difli,  over  a 
(low  Fire,  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues. — -This  Syrup  is  proper  to  purge  the  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  Mclancholly,  lbr  the  Lethargy,  and  Apo¬ 
plexy. — 1  he  Dofe,  is  from  two  Drachms  to  an  Ounce 
and  a  half.  It  is  a  vigorous  Purgative. 

AW,  That  iii  three  Drachms  of  this  Syrup,  there  are 
three  Grains  of  Scammony.* — In  half  an  Ounce ,  fix 
Grains  of  Scammony. —  In  five  Drachms ,  feven  Grains 
and  a  half  of  Scammony.  —  In  fix  Drachms ,  nine 
Grains  of  Scammony.  —  In  feven  Drachms ,  ten  Grains 
and  a  half  of  Scammony.  —  In  an  Ounce ,  half  a  Scru¬ 
ple  of  Scammony.  —  In  nine  Drachms ,  thirteen  Grains 
and  a  half  of  Scammony. —  In  ten  Drachms,  fifteen 
Grains  of  Scammony.  —  In  eleven  Drachms ,  fixteen 
Grains  and  a  half  of  Scammony.  —  In  an  Ounce  and  a 
half ,  eighteen  Grains  of  Scammony. 

Plate,  alfo,  that  I  defign  to  give  in  the  Sequel  of  this 
Treadle,  the  fame  accurate  Deleription  of  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  all  the  violent  Remedies  which  enter  the  Com- 
poli lions,  that  young  Phyficians  may  regulate  their 
Prefcripttons  accordingly,  and  avoid  the  dangerous 
Mi  flakes  which  could  proceed  from  prclcribing  a  too 
(l rung  Dole  to  Patients  of  a  weak  Conflitution. 


For  the  Preparation  of  a  fnnple  Syrup  of  Mercurial} s. 
Take  Mercunalis  gathcicd  m  its  greatell  Vigour,  pound 
it  in  a  Marble  Moitar,  and  extract  the  Juice  thereof  by 
means  of  a  Pi  el's  ;  make  it  boil  a  Gallop,  and  11  rain  it 
through  a  Manuel  to  depmate  it  ;  then  mix  together  in 
an  earthen  Plate  equal  Paits  of  that  depurated  Juice  and 
of  white  Sugar;  place  the  Plate  over  a  (low  Fur,  to 
melt  the  Sugar,  and  to  make  the  fuperlkious  Humidity 
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to  evaporate  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues.—  This  Syrup  is  purgative,  it  provoke  .1 

JWeufes  expels  the  After-birth,  and  purifies  the  BloS 
I  he  Dofe  is  from  an  Ounce  to  three.  Ur 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  compofed  Syrup  of  Merturi  v 
Take  the  Juices  of  Mercurialis  a  Pound  and  a  half  f 
Boroge  and  Buglofe,  of  each  eight  Ounces,  of  chW 
ol  Iris  Nodras,  i.  e.  that  grows  in  one’s  Country 
Ounces,  of  Gentian  Root  two  Ounces.  All  thefe tu°UI 
mult  be  depurated  by  a  (light  Coction,  and  draining 
them  afterwards  through  a  Flannel  ;  in  them  all  m*  f 
together,  the  Gentian  Roots  cut  in  Pieces  is  pur  to  i 
fufe  for  twenty-four  Flours  ;  the  next  Day  the  Liquor**" 
drained  with  ExprefTion,  and  left  to  purify  by  fettlin'  ? 
and  having  leparated  it  afterwards  from  its  Faces  ^ 
mud  be  mixed  in  an  earthen  Difh  with  two  Pounds 
white  Sugar ;  and  the  Humidity  thereof  put  to  evapo. 
rate  over  a  flow  Fire,  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup.  ”  * 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  is  purgative,  it  is  preferred  to 
purge  the  Serofities,  to  excite  the  Appetite,  to  purify 
the  Blood,  provoke  the  Menfes,  haften  a  Delivery,  and 
for  the  Expulfion  of  the  After-birth. — The  £0fe  js 
from  an  Ounce  to  three. — It  is  a  good  Remedy  for  the 
Afthma,  if  the  Patient  takes  a  Spoonful  of  it  every  Morn¬ 
ing  for  a  whole  Month. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Jimple  Syrup  of  Violets,— 
Put  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot  two  Pounds  of'  Flowers  of 
Violets  newly  gathered,  pour  over  them  four  Pounds  of 
hot  Water,  and  having  covered  the  Pot,  leave  the 
Matter  in  Digedion  for  eight  or  nine  Hours }  then  heat 
the  Infufion  in  Balneo  Marias,  drain  it  with  ExprefTion 
and  put  to  infufe  as  before,  an  equal  Quantity  of  Violets  * 
this  fecond  Infufion  fhall  be  drained  with  a  ftrong  Ex- 
preffion  ;  leave  it  afterwards  to  fettle  for  three  or  four 
Hours,  pour  it  with  Inclination,  to  feparate  it  from  the 
Pieces ;  weigh  ir,  and  mix  with  it  double  the  Quantity 
of  Sugar  in  Powder,  in  a  Pewter  Bafon,  or  in  the  fame 
Pot,  put  the  Vefifel  in  Balneo  Vaporis,  i.  e.  over  a  Pot 
half  full  of  boiling-hot  Water,  and  dir  the  Mixture  with 
a  Spoon  till  all  the  Sugar  be  diffolved  ;  then  drain  it  and 
keep  it. 

Virtues . — This  Syrup  is  preferibed  to  cool  and  burned 
the  Bread,  to  thicken  and  foften  the  acrimonious  Hu¬ 
mours,  to  temperate  the  Bile,  to  quench  the  Third  in 
violent  Fevers,  and  in  a  Cold. — The  Dofe  is  from  half 
an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce. 

When  the  Syrup  of  Violets  is  cold,  there  fwims  over 
it  a  white  Skum  which  mud  be  taken  off  gently  with 
a  Spoon  ;  then  the  Syrup  mud  be  poured  into  Jugs,  or 
Glafs  Bottles,  and  the  Bottles  well  corked,  and  kept  in 
Summer  in  a  dry  and  cool  Place  ;  for  Heat  makes  the 
Syrup  of  Violets  to  ferment,  whereby  it  lofcs  its  Co¬ 
lour.  A  Cruft  is  formed  a-top,  which  helps  to  keep  it, 
bccaufe  it  hinders  the  Air  from  getting  into  it. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  folutivc  Syrup  of  Violets.— 
Take  two  Pounds  of  Flowers  of  Violets,  whole,  and 
half  a  Pound  of  Seeds  of  Violets  bruifed;  put  them  to 
infufe  for  twelve  Hours  in  three  Quarts  of  boiling  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  then  boil  (lightly  the  Infufion,  drain  it  with  Ex- 
predion  ;  and  in  the  Colattire  put  to  infufe  Flowers  and 
Seeds  of  Violets  as  before  ;  in  this  fecond  Infufion  drain¬ 
ed  (hall  be  reiterated  the  Inftifions  and  Colaturcs  till  the 
Liquor  be  entirely  impregnated  with  the  Subdancc  ot 
the  Violets,  which  will  be  known  at  the  Violets  coming 
out  tinged  with  the  Liquor.  In  the  lad  Infufion  mix 
three  Pounds  of  white  Sugar,  clarify  the  Mixture,  am 

boil  it  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup.  r 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  purges  the  Bile  and  the  Semi¬ 
tics.  — The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  two  Ounces. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Syr  tip  of  Rhubarb.  —  I  ake  f 
a  Pound  of  the  bed  Rhubarb,  and  fix  Drachms  of  f°lu‘ 
blc  'Tartar ;  cut  the  Rhubarb  in  little  Pieces,  and  put 1 
with  the  Iblublc  Tartar  in  a  glazed  earthen  Tut,  |xn! 
over  it  three  or  four  Pints  of  boiling-hot  Water,  cove 
the  Pot,  and  leave  the  Matter  in  Digedion  loi*  c‘-n 
twelve  I  lours,  boiling  it  afterwards  (lightly,  and  nun 
ing  ic  with  ExprefTion  ;  and  the  Grounds  are  put  ),lc 
into  the  Pot,  and  made  to  deep  in  other  boihng 
Water  for  five  or  fix  Hours  ;  then,  after  it  has  been  01 
(lightly,  and  drained  as  before,  the  Tiiudiues  ai e  mi  ^ 
together  and  left  to  fettle  ;  and  alter  they  have 
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*  A  and  mixed  with  three  Pounds  of  white  Sugar,  the 
whole  Mixture  is  put  to  boil  over  a  flow  Fire  to  the  Con- 

^VWtues.~ rh?s  Syrup  purges  the  Bile,  is  good  for  a 
ofenefs',  and  for  the  Worms. — The  Dofe  is  from 

idf an  Ounce  to  two  Ounces. 

1  For  the  Preparation  of  the  Syrup  de  Trihus. 
r  Ounces  of  the  belt  Senna,  two  Ounces  of  Troches 
f  A^arick ;  Rhubarb  and  foluble  Tartar,  of  each  an 
Ounce;  having  bruifed  the  Troches  of  Agarick,  and 
ut  the  Rhubarb  in  fm all  Pieces,  mix  all  the  Drugs  to¬ 
gether  in  a  Pot,  and  pour  four  Pints  of  boiling-hot 
\Vater  over  the  Mixture,  cover  the  Pot,  and*  having  left 
the  Matter  in  Digeftion  for  twenty-four  Hours ;  boil  af¬ 
terwards  the  Infufion  (lightly,  ftrain  it  with  Exprefiion, 
leave  it  to  fettle,  and  having  ftrained  it  through  a  Flan¬ 
nel  mix  with  it  three  Pounds  of  white  Sugar,  in  an 
earthen  Dilh  ;  place  the  Difti  over  a  flow  Fire,  and  make 
the  Humidity  to  evaporate  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues . — This  Syrup  is  proper  to  purge  all  Sorts  of 
Humours,  and  is  prefcribed  for  the  Epilepfy,  Palfy, 
Lethargy,  and  Apoplexy,  becaufe  it  evacuates  the  Hu¬ 
mours  of  the  Brain. — The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce 

to  two  Ounces. 

for  the  Preparation  of  the  Syrup  of  Car thamum. — Take 
four  Ounces  of  the  Seeds  of  Carthamum,  an  Ounce  and 
a  half  of  Senna  ;  Troches  of  Agarick,  and  foluble  Tar¬ 
tar,  of  each  half  an  Ounce :  Put  them  to  infufe  in  three 
Pints  of  diftilled  Water  of  Buglofe,  hot  ;  then  having 
boiled  the  Infufion  (lightly,  and  ftrained  it  with  Ex- 
prefllon  in  the  Colature,  clarified  by  Filtration  and  Set¬ 
tling,  dilTolve  a  Pound  and  a  half  of  white  Sugar,  and 
half  a  Pound  of  the  folutive  Syrup  of  Rofes  ;  boiling 
aftenvards  the  Mixture  over  a  flow  Fire,  to  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues .. — This  Syrup  purges  the  Pituita  and  Melan¬ 
choly,  raifes  the  Obllrudtions,  and  purifies  the  Blood. — 
The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a 
half 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Syrup  of  Polypody.  • — T akc 
one  Pound  of  Polypody,  very  well  bruifed,  put  it  to 
infufe  for  twenty-four  Hours  in  five  Quarts  of  Spring 
Water,  hot;  boil  afterwards  the  Infufion  to  the  Con¬ 
fumption  of  half  the  Humidity,  adding  to  it,  towards 
the  End  of  the  Evaporation,  a  Pound  and  a  half  of 
Juice,  or  Infufion  of  pale  Rofes,  diftilled  Waters  of 
Borage,  Buglofe,  and  Fumitery,  of  each  half  a  1  ound. 
In  thde  Juices  and  Liquors  put  to  infufe,  warm,  for 
twenty- four  Hours,  half  a*  Pound  of  the  beft  Senna,  and 
an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  Mirabolans  :  Put  this  Mixture  to 
boil  over  a  (low  Fire  to  the  Confumption  of  a  fourth 
Part;  then  ftrain  it  with  Exprcflion,  and  put  the  Cola¬ 
ture,  clarified  by  Filtration  and  Settling,  to  boil  with 
three  Pounds  of  Sugar,  over  a  flow  Fire  to  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtue's, — This  Syrup  purges  the  Atrabilis  and  Me¬ 
lancholy,  anil  purifies  the  Blood,  and  other  Humours. — 

I  he  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a  half. 

for  the  Preparation  of  a  fmplc  Syrup  of  Endive. — lake 
right  Pounds  of  the  Juice  of  Endive  very  well  depurated, 
,1IR1  liyc  Pounds  and  a  half  of  white  Sugar,  which  muft 
he  boiled  together  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

I'irtucs.—-' This  Syrup  is  prefcribed  in  Fevers,  and  in 
[llc  Plcurify ;  it  purifies  the  Blood,  and  temperates  the 
Huirol  the  Bile. — The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to 
ll'o  Ounces. 

l  '>i'  the  Preparation  of  a  catbartick  Syrup  of  Endive . 
“-lake  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  the  beft  Senna,  an 
Ounce  o(  Tioches  of  Agarick ;  Mirabolans  and  Salt  of 
Uuco,y,  cadi  half  an  Ounce;  put  them  to  infufe  for 
j^my-loiir  I  lours,  in  lour  Pints  of  diftilled  Water  of 
uHlivc,  warm  ;  and  after  the  Infufion  has  had  a  flight 
udjoii,  and  has  been  drained  with  Exprcflion,  there 
lall  by  cliilo!  vctl  in  the  Colature  clarify ’cl  by  Settling  and 
■jration,  three  Pounds  and  a  half  of  the  Ample  Syrup 
0  unlive  ;  loluiive  Syrup  of  Roles  and  the  beft  Honey, 

0  c*U’h  thicc  Ounces :  The  whole  Mixture  to  be  boiled 
fallow  Fire,  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

trtues. — -This  Syrup  is  proper  to  raifo  the  Obftruc- 
cyS*  t0.  Purge  the  Pituita,  the  Bile,  and  the  Melan- 

Oiinceg  ^  ^lc  ^°J'C  5  *s  *rom  lwN*  an  Ounce  to  two 

Von.  II. 


For  the  Preparation  of  the  lientrick  Syrup  of  M- 
dAqum,  Take  the  Summits  of  Wormwood  and  red 
Rofes  exungulated,  of  each  three  Handfuls;  the  Crocus 
Martis  tied  in  a  Piece  of  Linnen  Cloth,  two  Ounces  • 
an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  the  Skins  of  Mirabolans,  a 

Drachm  of  white  Tartar  in  Powder,  half  a  Drachm  of 

red  Sanders  bruifed  :  Put  all  thefe  Drugs  together  in  a 
glazed  earthen  Pot,  and  having  poured  over  them  the 
Juices  of  Plantain  arid  of  red  Rofes,  of  each  two  Pounds, 
and  covered  the  Pot,  place  it  on  the  hot  Embers  for  twenty 

our  Hours  ;  make  afterwards  the  Infufion  boil  gently 

ror  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  and  after  it  has  been  ftrained 

with  Exprefiion,  mix  in  the  Colature  four  Pounds  of  the 

beft  Sugar,  clarify  the  Mixture,  and  put  it  to  boil  to 
the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues.  This  Syrup  flops  the  Loofenefs,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Lien  try  ;  it  ftrengthens  the  Stomach  and 
other  Vifcera,  fweerens  the  Acrimony  of  the  Humours, 
and  is  ufed  in  Hemorrhages.— The  Dofe  is  from  half 
an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a  half. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  fimple  Syrup  of  Negotiate  or 
’Tobacco.  —  Gather  the  Leaves  of  Tobacco  in  their  greateft 
Vigour,  hatch  them,  and  pound  them  well  in  a  Marble 
Mortar,  leaving  them  afterwards  in  Digeftion  for  three 
or  four  Hours  ;  then  draining  it  with  a  very  ftrong  Ex¬ 
prefiion,  to  extra#:  the  Juice  ;  which  mull  be  depurated 
by  making  it  boil  one  or  two  Gallops,  and  draining  it 
feveral  Times  through  a  Flannel :  T  le  depurated  Juice 
muft  be  weighed,  and  an  equal  Quantity  of  Sugar  having 
been  added  to  it,  the  whole  Mixture  muft  be  put  to  boil 
over  a  flow  Fire,  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup,  flam¬ 
ming  it  from  Time  to  Time. 

Virtues . — This  Syrup  is  a  little  vomitive  ;  it  is  pre¬ 
fcribed  for  the  Afthma,  to  purge  the  Brain  and  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  to  raife  the  Obftrudtions  of  the  Spleen. — The 
Dofe  is  from  three  Drachms  to  an  Ounce.  It  is  alfo 
applied  on  old  Ulcers,  bccaufe  it  is  deterflve  without 
cauflng  any  Pain. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  compofcd  Syrup  of  Tobacco.  - _ 

Take  two  Pounds  and  a  half  of  depurated  Juice  of  To¬ 
bacco,  one  Pound  of  fimple  Hydromel,  mix  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  put  to  infule  in  them,  for  three  Days  fuc- 
cefiively,  three^Ounces  of  Senna ;  the  Troches  of  Aga¬ 
rick,  and  Salt  of  Tobacco,  of  each  an  Ounce,  and  half 
an  Ounce  of  the  Seeds  of  Violets  bruifed  ;  let  afterwards 
the  Infufion  boil  (lightly,  and  having  ftrained  it  with 
Exprefiion,  diflolve  in  the  Colature  clarified  by  Filtra¬ 
tion  and  Settling,  two  Pounds  and  a  half  of  white  Sugar, 
and  put  the  Mixture  to  boil  over  a  flow  Fire  to  the  Con¬ 
fluence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  is  proper  for  the  Afthma,  to 
clcanfe  the  Breaft  of  the  coarfe.  Humours  it  may  contain, 
to  purge  the  Brain,  to  raife  the  Obftrudtions ;  it  mod 
commonly  purges  downwards,  and  fometimes  upwards. 
— The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a 
hal  f. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  cmctick  Syrup  Angcli  Sal#, 
— Take  an  Ounce  of  Glafs  of  Antimony  very  well 
pounded,  half  an  Ounce  of  red  Sanders,  Cinnamon  and 
the  Seeds  of  Angelica,  of  each  two  Drachms,  and  half 
a  Drachm  of  Saffron  :  Put  thefe  Drugs  to  infufe  for 
twenty  Hours  in  a  Matrafs,  pouring  over  them  twenty 
Ounces  of  Vinegar  of  Rofes,  and  placing  the  Matrafs  in 
Balnco  Maria;,  and  (baking  the  Matter  from  Time  to 
Time :  The  next  Day  filtrate  the  Liquor,  and  mix  it 
with  a  Pound  and  a  half  of  white  Sugar  in  Powder  ,  in 
a  Stone  Pan,  or  a  Glafs  VefleJ ;  place  the  Vcflel  on  the 
Sand,  and  by  a  (low  Heat,  make  the  Humidity  to  eva¬ 
porate  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  excites  Vomiting.— The  Dofe 
is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  two  Ounces. 

For  the  Preparation  of  an  cmctick  and  catbartick  Syrup. 
— Take  half  an  Ounce  of  the  Branches  of  Gardcn-Gc- 
nifta  or  green  Broom;  Bay- leaves,  and  Tobacco,  of 
each  a  Handful ;  two  Ounces  of  Lemon-Seeds  coar/ely 
bruifed  ;  cut  the  Branches  of  green  Broom  in  fmall 
Pieces,  hatch  the  Leaves,  bruife  the  Seeds,  and  boil 
them  all  together  in  common  Water  to  the  Confumption 
of  half  the  Humidity,  ftrain  the  Codlion,  ami  put  to 
infufe  in  it  for  twelve  Hours,  the  Roots  of  Alarum  and 
Agarick,  of  each  two  Ounces  ;  ftrain  the  Liquor  with 
Exprcflion,  and  to  the  Colature,  clarified  by  Settling 
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and  filtrating,  add  one  Pound  of  crude  Honey  •,  then 
boil  the  Mixture  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup,  to  be  kept 

for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  purges  with  Violence,  upwards 
and  downwards  ;  and  is  prefcribed  for  the  Apoplexy  and 
Hydropfy. — —The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  an 

Ounce. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Syrup  of  Barberries.  —  Take  the 
Juice  of  Barberries,  newly  extracted  and  depurated,  and 
white  Sugar,  of  each  two  Pounds  •,  boil  them  together 
over  a  flow  Fire  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues.  —  This  Syrup  is  aftringent  and  cooling  :  It  is 
ufcd  in  Juleps  to  flop  a  Loofenefs,  to  flrengthen  the 
Heart,  and  refill  the  Malignity  of  the  Humours.  —  The 
Dofc  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a  half. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Syrup  of  Pomegranates.  — 
Take  the  Juice  of  four  Pomegranates,  newly  extrafted 
and  depurated  ;  and  white  Sugar,  of  each  two  Pounds, 
mix  them  together  in  an  earthen  Difh  •,  put  the  Difh 
over  a  flow  Fire,  and  make  the  Humidity  of  the  Mix¬ 
ture  to  evaporate  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  rejoices  the  Heart,  dops  Vomit¬ 
ing,  the  Loofenefs,  the  Hemorrhages,  and  quenches 

Third  in  cooling.  - - The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to 

an  Ounce  and  a  half. 

It  is  not  necefTary  to  boil  the  four  Syrups  as  much  as 
others,  becaufe  the  eflential  Acid  they  contain,  preferve 
them,  though  they  have  not  the  ordinary  Confidence. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Syrup  of  Quinces.  — Mix  in 
a  glazed  earthen  Difh,  equal  Parts  of  the  Juice  of  Quinces, 
depurated,  (by  expofing  it  two  or  three  Days  to  the 
Sun,  and  filtrating  it  afterwards)  and  of  white  Sugar, 
v.  gr.  two  Pounds  of  each  •,  place  the  Difh  over  a  flow 
Fire,  and  make  the  Humidity  to  evaporate  to  the  Confid¬ 
ence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues. — The  Syrup  of  Quinces  is  aftringent;  pro¬ 
per  to  drengthen  the  Stomach,  and  to  flop  the  Loofe¬ 
nefs. - The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce 

and  a  half. 

If  the  Juice  of  Quinces  was  employ’d  without  being 
depurated,  it  would  make  a  Jelly  of  Quinces  indead  of 
Syrup. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Syrup  of  Lemons. — Take  the 
mod  fucculent  Citrons  or  Lemons,  pare  them,  and 
fqueeze  them  in  a  Marble  Mortar  with  a  wooden  Pedle, 
and  leave  them  in  Digedion,  in  the  Cold,  for  three  or 
four  Hours,  that  the  Vifcofity  thereof  may  be  feparated, 
after  which  they  are  drained  with  Expreflion,  to  extract 
the  Juice  which  is  to  be  put  in  Bottles,  and  expo  fed  for 
fome  Days  to  the  Sun,  that  it  may  be  depurated  *,  then 
it  is  filtrated,  and  having  mixed  it  with  double  its  Weight 
of  double  refined  Sugar,  in  a  glazed  earthen  Difh,  the 
Mixture  mud  be  put  over  a  flow  Fire,  to  melt  the  Su¬ 
gar,  after  which  it  mud  be  drained,  and  the  Syrup  will 
be  done. 

Virtues.  — The  Syrup  of  Lemons  is  cordial  and  cool¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  given  to  refill  the  Corruption  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours,  and  to  kill  the  Worms. - The  Dofe  is  from 

half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a  half:  It  is  mixed  in  Po¬ 
tions  and  Juleps.  This  Syrup  is  cooling,  becaufe  its  A- . 
cidity  fixes  the  volatile  Salts  or  Sulphurs,  which  are  too 
much  agitated  in  the  Body,  and  moderate  their  Motion 
which  caufcd  the  ITcat. 

A  Syrup  of  Lemons  can  be  made  without  Fire,  by 
cutting  the  Fruit  in  Slices,  and  covering  the  Slices  with 
Sugar  in  Powder,  and  putting  them  on  a  Sieve  turn’d 
up (idc  down,  and  placing  the  Sieve  over  an  earthen  Pan ; 
and  carrying  the  whole  to  a  Cave,  or  other  damp  Place, 
there  will  run  into  the  Pan  a  Syrup,  which  will  have  the 
fame  Virtues  as  the  other. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Syrup  of  Mu! berries.  —  Bruife 
Mulberries  in  a  Marble  Mortar,  leave  them  for  feven  or 
eight  Hours  in  Digellion  in  the  Cold  •,  then  drain  the 
Juice,  and  having  mixed  with  it  an  equal  Quantity  of 
Sugar,  put  the  Mixture  to  boil  over  a  flow  Fire,  to  the 
Confidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues.  —  This  Syrup  is  good  for  a  fore  Mouth,  and 
a  fore  Throat  ;  it  is  mixed  in  Gargarifins,  and  is  alio  ta¬ 
ken  by  Spoonfuls  lor  a  Cold. 

The  Syrup  of  Black-berries  can  be  prepar’d  in  the  fame 
Manner  •,  which  is  good  for  a  lore  Throat,  and  to  dop 
the  Dyfentcvia, 


For  the  Preparation  of  Syrup  of  Mulberries  ccva,  » - 
Take  the  Juice  of  Mulberries,  and  white  Sue  S/'^ 
two  Pounds  ;  fix  Drachms  of  Verjuice  ;  Myrrh’  — 1 

fron,  of  each  two  Drachms  ;  put  the  Juice  of  MuTh? 
the  Sugar,  and  the  Verjuice,  to  boil  together  an  i^’ 
the  Syrup  is  half  done,  throw  into  it  theMvrrh  ^  fl*? 
fron,  tied  in  a  Piece  of  Linen  Cloth,  then  von  r •  ‘ 
the  Coftion  till  the  Syrup  be  quite  done  ;  when  ?nri!U,t-' 
you  pour  it  into  a  Jug  or  other  Veffel,  leaving  in 
Myrrh  and  Saffron  tied  as  it  is.  &  1C  ['lc 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  is  proper  for  the  Son* 

for  the  Ulcers  of  the  Palate  and  Throat,  and  k 
Gargarifms.  %  na » mixed  in 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  firnple  Syrup  of  Tuflii 
Put  a  Pound  and  a  half  of  Flowers  ofTuflila^e 
ther’d,  and  freed  from  their  Tails,  in  a  glazed  cjjf' 
Pot,  pour  over  them  five  Quarts  of  Spring- Water  iT 
ing  hot,  cover*the  Pot,  and  leave  the  Matter  in  {Vf 
ration  for  twelve  Hours ;  boil  afterwards  the  W 
flightly,  and  having  drained  it  with  Expreflion,  miT 
hot  on  the  fame  Quantity  of  Flowers  (i.  e.  having  jj/ 

ded  the  Pound  and  a  half  into  two  equal  Parts)  leave  r?* 

Matter  in  Digedion,  boil  it,  and  drain  it  as  before** 
then  mix  in  the  Colature  four  Pounds  of  the  beftSu^ar  ’ 
clarify  the  Mixture,  and  having  drained  it  thro’  a  pjun’ 
nel,  put  it  to  boil  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues. —  This  Syrup  is  proper  for  a  Cough,  and  the 
Maladies  of  the  Bread.  —  It  is  taken  by  Spoonfuls  and 
mixed  in  Juleps.  ’ 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  compofed  Syrup  of  TuffiMe _ 

Take  half  a  Pound  of  the  bigged  Roots  ofTufltlagc 
wafh  them  and  cut  them  into  fmall  Pieces  ;  then  boil 
them  for  about  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  in  four  Quarts  of 

common  Water ;  adding  to  it  afterwards  four  Handfuls 
of  the  Leaves  and  Flowers  of  the  fame  Plant,  two  Hand¬ 
fuls  of  Maiden  Hairs,  and  an  Ounce  of  Liquorice  bruifed- 
continue  the  Coition  to  the  Diminution  or  a  third 
Part  of  the  Humidity  ;  then  having  left  the  Decoction 
to  grow  cold,  drain  it  afterwards  with  Expreflion,  and 
in  the  Colature  mix  five  Pounds  of  the  bell  Sugar,  clari¬ 
fy  that  Mixture,  and  boil  it  to  the  Confiflence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  is  proper  for  the  Pleurily,  for 

the  Adhma,  and  to  facilitate  Expcblo  ration. - The 

Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a  half. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Syrup  of  Jujubes.~-WS\\  fir  ft 
in  three  Quarts  of  common  Water,  for  half  an  Hour,  an 
Ounce  of  Pearl-Barley  ;  then  add  to  it  Go  Jujubes  open ; 
Liquorice,  and  Maiden- Hairs,  of  each  an  Ounce;  a 
Handful  of  Violets  newly  gather’d;  the  Seeds  of  Mal¬ 
lows,  Quinces,  white  Poppies,  Melons,  and  Lattices 
of  each  three  Drachms ;  boil  the  whole  Mixture  to  the 
Diminution  of  a  third  Part,  and  having  drain’d  the  De¬ 
coction,  add  to  it  three  Pounds  oi  the  bed  Sugar,  clarify 
the  Mixture,  and  put  it  to  boil  to  the  Confiftmci:  oi 
Syrup. 

Virtues . — This  Syrup  is  proper  to  thicken  the  Scroll- 
ties,  and  other  too  fubtile  and  acrimonious  1  Iinioun, 
which  fall  on  the  Lungs ;  it  helps  Kxpc&oration,  lipub 
the  Cough;  and  is  prefcribed  in  the  Pleuiify,  A (linn.i, 

and  other  Fluxions  of  the  Breall. - The  Dofh  from 

half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a  half. 

Another  Syrup  of  Jujubes  may  be  prepared  with  *i 
ftrong  Dccoftion  of  Jujubes,  and  the  fame  Quantity  <  J 

Sugar. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Syrup  of  Nenuphar.  — -  *  a*c 
two  Pounds  of  the  whited  and  cleaned  Flowers  of  Ne¬ 
nuphar;  put  half  of  it  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot,  pom 
over  them  five  Quarts  of  common  Water,  boiling  hot, 
cover  the  Pot,  and  leave  the  Matter  in  Digellion  loi  -•! 
Hours;  the  next  Day  boil  the  lnfuflon  IJightly,  w-kii 
it  with  Expreflion,  and  in  the  hot  Liquor,  put  the  oi.a. 
Part  of  the  Flowers  ;  let  the  Matter  be  macerated,  bo'.a 
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and  drained  as  before ;  and  to  the  tol.uure  aJa  oJ 
Pounds  of  Sugar,  clarify  the  Mixture  ;  and  boil  it  -ilkJ 

wards  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup.  ,  n 

Virtues . — This  Syrup  temperates  the  Meat  of  tic-1* 

trails,  provokes  Sleep,  cools  and  huinedts  much  ;  w  u,1^j 
it  is  much  ufctl  in  cbniinual  and  intermitting  Fevvis,  ao 
“lodcrutti?  a  Loofenefs  proceeding  from  aeiura)n|ul’s  • 
ilious  Salts,  and  Hops  Hemorrhages.—* — ;  1  *lL‘  ^ 

•  »  «  «  I  I .  I  J 
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from  half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a  nan. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  ftmplc  Syrup  of  P  off  ns, 
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•  fmafl  pieces  two  Pounds  of  Heads  of  white  Poppies, 
newly  gather’d,  in  their  Maturity,  and  one  Pound  of 
Heads  of  black  Poppies  ;  put  them  in  a  glazed  earth¬ 
en  Pot,  and  pour  over  them  four  Quarts  of  boiling 
^  Water,  cover  the  Pot,  and  leave  the  Matter  in  Infu- 
fionfor  24  Hours  ;  boil  it  afterwards  gently  to  the  Dimi¬ 
nution  of  half  the  Humidity  ;  drain  the  Decodion  with  a 
’  (Irong  Exprdf10n>  an^  with  the  Colature  mix  three 
founds  of  Sugar  ;  clarify  the  Mixture  and  boil  it  to  the 
Confidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues.— This  Syrup  is  fomniferous,  proper  to  foften 
the  Ancimony  of  the  Throat,  and  of  the  Trachea,  to 
appeafe  Pains,  to  flop  Fluxions,  a  Cough,  Spitting  of 
Blood,  and  the  Dyfentery  ;  it  is  prefcribed  in  all  the  Oc- 
cafions  where  it  is  neceffary  to  (top  the  too  great  Motion 

of  the  Humours. - The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to 

ten  Drams. 

The  Diacodium  of  the  Antients  was  properly  an  Ex- 
trad  of  the  Heads  of  Poppies,  mixed  with  a  little  Sapa 
or  Sugar:  But  what  we  call,  at  prefent,  Diacodium ,  is 
nothing  elfe  but  the  Syrup  of  Poppies.  It  is  not  effential 
to  introduce  the  black  Poppy  in  this  Compofition;  for  if 
there  is  none  to  be  had,  the  white  may  fuffice  in  a  pro¬ 
portioned  Quantity. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Syrup  of  red  Poppies . — Take 
a  Pound  of  Flowers  of  red  Poppies,  newly  gathered,  put 
half  of  it  in  a  glaz’d  earthen  Pot,  and  pour  over  it  two 
Quarts  of  Spring- Water  boiling  hot,  cover  the  Pot,  and 
put  the  Matter  in  Digedion  for  feven  or  eight  Hours  ; 
then  having  boiled  flightJy  the  Infufion,  and  (trained  it 
with  Expreifion  ;  the  other  half  of  the  Flowers  mud  be 
put  to  inf ule  in  the  Colature  over  hot  Cinders,  for  the 
fame  Space  of  Time  as  before  ;  and  after  the  Infufion 
(hall  have  boiled  and  been  (trained,  you’ll  mix  in  it  four 
Pounds  of  white  Sugar,  and  two  Ounces  of  (kimm’d 

Honey i  clarify  the  Mixture,  and  boil  it  to  the  Confid¬ 
ence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues, — T his  Syrup  is  proper  to  thicken  the  Serofi- 
tics,  and  helps  Expectoration  ;  it  is  ufed  in  a  Cold,  for 
the  Quinfey,  Pituita,  and  fpitting  of  the  Blood.  It 

provokes  Sleep,  and  is  fudorifick. - The  Do  ft  is 

Irom  half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  half.  The  Flowers 
of  Poppies  dried  in  the  Sun,  in  Summer,  are  ufed  indead 

T« 5  and  produces  the  fame  Effects  as  the  Syrup. — 

The  Bofe  is  a  large  Cup-full,  with  fome  Sugar,  between 

Meals. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  narcotick  Syrup  of  Sue cin  or 
yllow  Amber — Reduce  into  Powder  two  Ounces'  of  yel¬ 
low  Amber,  put  it  in  a  glaz’d  earthen  Porringer ;  place 
die  Porringer  over  the  Fire  in  a  Chafing-Difli  ;  cover  it 
v'ith  another  Porringer,  and  the  Matter  (hall  liquify  like 
•  A  .  >  mix  with  it  then  two  Ounces  of  Opium  cut 

m  frnall  Pieces ;  dir  the  Mixture  with  a  Spatula,  to  cor- 
poiify  the  Drugs  as  much  as  pofiiblc,  unite  them  together, 
and  make  of  them  a  black  Mafs,  which  mud  be  left  to 
grow  cold,  and  afterwards  pounded  fine. — This  Powder 
j?uft  bc  kept  for  Ufe - The  Dofi  is  from  one  Grain  to 
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.  /akc  two  Drachms  of  that  Narcotick  Powder,  and  mix 
Jt  in  two  Qiiarts  of  hot  Water;  boil  gently  that  Mixture 
to  the  Diminution  ol  about  half  the  Humidity ;  let  the 
Fiquor  be  filtrated  through  a  grey  Paper,  it  will  appear 
pl  ow  i  mix  it  with  a  Pound  and  half  of  Sugar,  and 
01  u  over  a  flow  Fire,  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

'/r/ffw.-— This  Syrup  is  Cephalick  and  Pedtoral  ;  it  ap- 
P  ,  and  lbftcns  the  Acrimony  of  the  Pituita,  llrengthcns, 

?  Invokes  Sleep. - The  Dofc  is  from  a  Spoonful  to 

T  hoc  or  four,  half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  half,  in  a 
^quor  appropriated  to  the  Didcmpcr. 

or  the  Preparation  of  the  Syrup  of  Ground- Ivy. — Let 
‘°°iunmcor  ten  Handfuls  of  Ground-Ivy,  gather’d  in  its 
hrratdl  Vigour,  be  exaClly  pounded  in  a  marble  Mortar ; 
01  ten  the  Matter  with  eight  or  nine  Ounces  of  warm 
attr-,  a.ver  the  Mortar,  and  leave  the  Matter  in  Di- 

W°n  v>r  tcn  or  twelve  Hours  j  then  drain  it,  and 
,  ‘  lnK  hfghtly  boiled  the  Juice,  drain  it  two  or  three 
r,  n|Cs  tbrouSk  a  Flannel  j  weigh  that  Juice  thus  depu- 
C  ’  |  having  mixed  with  it  an  equal  Quantity  of 

;  h;ir,  place  the  Mixture  over  a  flow  Fire,  and  let  it  boil 


^onfiflence  of  Syrup. 
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proper  for  the  Maladies  of  the 
,  proceeding  from  u  coarfc  Pi- 


nnu,  which  falls  upon  them.  It  is  good  for  the 
Adhma,  to  raife  the  Obftru&ions  of  the  Spleen,  of  the 
^ver  of  the  Mefentery,  and  of  the  Matrix,  it  provokes 

the  Menfes,  and  is  alfo  fudorifick. - The  Dofe  is  from 

naJr  an  Ounce  to  two  Ounces. 

^otJ'  ^kat  Ground- Ivy  is  commonly  in  its  Vigour  in  the 
Month  of  April  and  June.  . 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Syrup  of  Hyjjop. — Put  to 
boil  in  three  Quarts  of  Water  half  an  Ounce  of  Pearl- 
Barley,  Hyflbp,  Roots  of  Fennel  and  Liquorice,  of  each 
ten  Drachms ;  fix  Drachms  of  white  Adiantus  ;  an 
unce  and  a  half  of  Jar-Raifms  doned  ;  Jujubes  and 
Dates,  of  each  thirty  ;  ten  Figs ;  the  Seeds  of  Mallows, 
Quinces,  and  Gum  Adraganth,  of  each  three  Drachms  ; 
boil  them  all  together  to  the  Diminution  of  a  third  Part 
ot  the  Humidity ;  clarify  the  Deception  by  fettling: 
and  having  mixed  with  it  two  Pounds  of  Sugar,  let  the 
Mixture  boil  over  a  flow  Fire  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues.  This  Syrup  is  proper  for  the  Maladies  of  the 
Bread  when  caufcd  by  Phlegm  and  Obdrudions  ;  it  is 
piefcnbed  for  the  Adhma,  to  provoke  Urine,  and  ex¬ 
pel  the  Sand  from  the  Reins. - The  Dofe  is  from  half 

an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a  half. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Syrup  of  Betony .  --Take  a  good 
Quantity  of  green  Leaves  of  Betony,  newly  gather’d  in 
their  Vigour  ;  cut  them  and  pound  them  in  a  Marble  Mor¬ 
tar,  moidening  them  with  diddled  Water  of  Betony* 
cover  the  Mortar,  and  leave  the  Matter  in  Digedion,  in 
the  Cold,  for  eight  or  nine  Hours  ;  drain  it  afterwards  to 
extrad  the  Juice,  which  mud  be  depurated  by  boiling  it 
(lightly,  and  draining  it  feveral  Times  through  a  Flan¬ 
nel.  After  which  it  mud  be  weighed,  to  mix  with  it  an 
equal  Quantity  of  Sugar;  then  the  earthen  Difli  in  which 
it  is  mixed,  mud  be  placed  over  a  flow  Fire,  to  make  the 
Mixture  boil  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues.  — This  Syrup  js  good  for  the  Maladies  of  the 

Brain,  which  it  drengthens ;  it  provokes  the  Urine. _ _ 

The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  two  Ounces. 

A  Syrup  of  Betony  can  alfo  be  prepared  with  a  drong 

Infufion  of  Flowers  of  Betony,  in.  the  didilled  Water  of 
the  fame  Plant. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  Syrup  of  Quinquina.  —Take 
half  a  Pound  of  the  bed  Quinquina,  coarfely  pounded  ; 
put  it  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot,  and  pour  over  it  two 
Quarts  of  the  bed  white  Wine ;  cover  the  Pot  and  put 
it  in  Digedion  in  Balneo  Mariae,  or  in  another  warm 
Place,  for  three  Days,  dirring  the  Matter  from  Time  to 
Time.  Boil  afterwards  gently  the  Infufion  in  the  fame 
Pot,  to  the  Diminution  of  a  fourth  of  the  Humidity; 
drain  it  with  Expreifion,  and  to  the  Colature  add  three 
Pounds  of  white  Sugar ;  clarify  the  Mixture,  and  put  it 
to  boil  over  a  flow  Fire,  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues.  —  This  Syrup  is  febrifuge;  it  dops  all  inter¬ 
mittent  Fevers. - The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to 

two  Ounces,  diflolved  in  the  Water  of  little  Centaury. 

It  is  more  proper  to  make  this  Syrup  in  an  earthen 
Veflel,  than  in  a  Copper  Bafon,  to  avoid  the  Imprcflxon 
which  the  Syrup  could  take  from  the  Copper. 

This  Syrup  is  not  to  be  ufed  till  after  the  Patient  has 
been  well  purged,  becaufe  it  fixes  the  Humour.  It  mud 
be  given  three  or  four  Times  a  Day,  and  the  Ufe  there¬ 
of  continued  for  fifteen  Days  lucceflively  at  lead. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  Syrup  of  Orange-Flowers.  — * 
Take  one  Pound  of  Orangc-Howcrs,  newly  gather’d,  put 
them  in  a  Glafs  Cucurbite,  and  pour  over  them  two 
Quarts  of  didilled  Water  of  Orange-Flowers:  Having 
adapted  a  Capital  to  the  Cucurbite,  lute  exactly  the 
Joints;  leaving  the  Matter  in  Digedion  for  24  Hours; 
the  next  Day  put  the  Cucurbite  in  Balneo  Maria:,  or  to 
a  vaporous  Bath,  to  difl.il  a  Quart  of  the  Water :  Then 
leave  the  Vcflcls  to  grow  cold,  and  drain  afterwards  with 
Expreifion,  the  Matter  left  at  the  Bottom  ;  to  the  Cola- 
ture  add  three  Pounds  of  the  bed  Sugar  ;  clarify  the 
Mixture,  and  put  it  to  boil  to  the  Confidence  of  an  O- 
piate ;  and  when  it  is  almod  cold,  mix  the  didilled  Wa¬ 
ter  with  it ;  and  the  Syrup  is  done. 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  drengthens  the  Brain,  recreates 
the  Spirits,  is  fudorifick,  refills  the  Malignity  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours,  abates  the  by derick  Vapours. -  "" 

from  half  an  Ounce  to  two  Ounces. 


The  Dofe  is 


In 
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In  the  fame  Manner  may  be  prepared  a  Syrup  of  the 
Peel  of  Seville  Oranges. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  Syrup  of  the  Juice  of  Oranges, 
Take  a  good  Quantity  of  bitter  Oranges,  cut  them  in 
Quarters,  take  out  the  Infidc,  which  mud  be  fqueezed 
in  a  Marble  Mortar,  with  a  wooden  Peftle  *,  cover  the 
Mortar,  and  leave  the  Matter  in  Digeftion,  in  the  Cold, 
for  feven  or  eight  Hours-,  then  ftrain  it  through  a  Linen 
Cloth,  put  it  in  Bottles,  which  mud:  be  expofed  to  the 
Sun,  to  have  the  Juice  depurated  ;  after  which  it  muft  be 
filtrated,  poured  into  a  glazed  earthen  Difh,  to  be  mixed 
with  an  equal  Weight  of  white  Sugar  *,  placing  the  Difh 
afterwards  over  a  How  Fire,  to  have  the  Humidity  eva¬ 
porated  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues .• — This  Syrup  is  proper  to  flrengthen  the  Heart 
and  the  Stomach,  and  to  refill  the  Malignity  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours. - The  Dofe  is  from  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and 

a  half. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Syrup  of  Flowers  of  Borage. 
Take  two  Pounds  of  Flowers  of  Borage,  newly  gather¬ 
ed  ;  put  one  Pound  of  thole  Flowers  in  a  glazed  earthen 
Pot,  and  pour  over  them  four  Quarts  of  diftilled  Water 
of  Borage,  very  hot;  cover  the  Pot,  and  leave  the  Mat¬ 
ter  in  Digeftion  for  i  2  Hours  ;  boil  it  afterwards  (lightly, 
and  having  (trained  it  with  Expreftion,  put  in  the  Cola- 
tore  the  other  Pound  of  Flowers,  proceeding  as  before, 
as  to  the  Digeftion,  Codtion,  and  Colaturc,  in  which 
you’ll  mix  four  Pounds  of  white  Sugar  clarify  the  Mix¬ 
ture,  and  put  it  to  boil  over  a  flow  Fire  to  the  Confidence 
of  Syrup. 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  is  proper  to  humeft  the 
Bread,  to  purify  the  Blood,  and  recreate  the  Spirits:  It 
is  preferibed  to  the  Melancholicks.  > — —The  Dofe  is  from 
half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a  half. 

One  can  alio  prepare  a  very  good  Syrup  of  Borage , 
by  boiling  together  equal  Parts  of  depurated  Juice  of 
Borage,  and  of  white  Sugar. 

The  Syrup  of  Buglofe  is  fo  much  in  Quality  like  that 
of  Borage ,  that  one  of  them  can  very  well  be  fubftituted 
to  the  ether. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Syrup  of  Camomile. — Take  one 
Pound  of  Camomile  blowers,  newly  gather’d,  put  one 
Third  of  thofe  Flowers  to  infufc  in  two  Quarts  of  Spring- 
Water,  boiling  hot,  for  twelve  Hours ;  which  expired, 
boil  llightly  the  Infulion,  ftrain  it  with  Expreftion,  and 
in  the  Colature  put  to  infufc  the  fame  Quantity  of  new 
Flowers,  for  the  fame  Space  of  Time  as  before,  boiling, 
afterwards ,  and  (training  the  Infufion  in  the  fame 
Manner-,  repeating  the  fame  Procefs  a  third  Time,  with 
what  is  left  of  the  Pound  of  Flowers  ;  but  in  the  lad  Co- 
Jature  mix  three  Pounds  of  the  bed  Sugar,  clarify  the 
Mixture,  and  put  it  afterwards  to  boil  over  a  (low  Fire, 
to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  is  excellent  for  the  windy  CI10- 

lick,  and  ro  provoke  the  Menfes. - The  Dofe  is  from 

half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  autl  a  half. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  Syrup  of  Radifljes. — -Take 
Garden  anil  wild  Radi  flies,  ol  each  three  Ounces ;  four 
Ounces  ol  white  Onion4; the  Roots  of  Saxifrage,  and  of 


Parllcy,  of  each  an  Ounce;  the  Leaves  of  Pariciary,  of 
Nettles,  ol  Nadui'tium,  of  each  two  1  Iandfuls  the  Seeds 
of  Parllcy,  ol  Salk  i  y,  and  the  Rind  ol  the  Root  of  Ca¬ 
pers,  ol  each  two  Drachms:  All  thefe  Drugs  being 
In uifed,  cut,  and  mixed  together,  muft  be  put  to  inlule 
for  24  Hours  in  Fair  Quaits  of  white  Wine;  the  next 
Day  rhe  Infulion  mud  be  drained,  and  boiled  afterwards 
w.di  lix  Pounds  ol  white  Sugar,  and  the  Salts  of  Tama- 
l  iieii,  and  ol  Juniper,  ol  caih  lix  Drachms,  to  the  Con¬ 
fidence  ol  Symp. 

Virtues.  — This  Symp  is  proper  for  the  Scurvey,  to  at- 
icr.uai'. ,  to  break  the  Stone  in  the  Reins  and  tin*  Bladder, 
and  to  expel  it  :  It  provokes  the  Urine,  is  preferibed  in 
the  Nephietn  k,  in  tile  yi  Now  Jaundice,  in  the  Cachexies, 
and  in  all  the  oil;  r  Maladies,  where  it  is  neeeftary  to 

open  the  Conduit*,  ol  the  Unne. - The  Dofe  is  from 

hall  an  Ounce  to  two  Ounces. 

A  Symp  ol  Radi 


.1  s  1  otild  alio  he  prepared  with  equal 
Pans  of  the  Juice  of  Kadiihrs,  and  of  Sugar,  which  Sy- 
iup  would  be  alio  vriy  good  for  the  Gravel. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Syrup  of  Mint.  —  Take  the 
Juices  of  Quinces,  and  of  Pomegranate,  of  each  two 
Pounds,  put  to  inlule  in  them  lor  24  I  lours,  eight 
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w 

Ounces  of  Mint  pounded,  and  two  Ounces  of  iwi  o  r 
then  put  the  Infufion  to  boil  nightly,  ftrain  k  af^J 
with  Expreftion,  and  mix  in  it  three  Pounds  of  wh*  q 
gar,  and  having  clarified  the  Mixture,  put  it  to  1J1  ' 

a  flow  Fire  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup;  which  ’  *  °Ver 
aromatifed  with  two  Drachms  of  the  Trochee  If  r 

Mofckata ,  tied  in  a  Piece  of  Linen  Cloth  and  <■  , 
Drops  of  Oil  of  Mint.  ’  3nd  tWelve 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  is  proper  to  ftrengthen  the  Sr 
mach  in  fattening  the  Fibres  ;  to  dop  Vomiting  Nmc.  > 

n:.i -  -  -J  ^ i-  -  t  * - *.  ip,  ^  tpj  A’4Uiea  $ 

The  Dofe  is  from  y  • 


Hickups,  and  the  Lienteria. 


an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a  half. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Syrup  of  Cinnamon. 


Tali 


half  a  Pound  of  the  bed  Cinnamon  coarfely  p0uniT 
put  it  in  a  Glafs-Cucurbite,  and  pour  over  it' a  Quart*  f 
Sack  ;  adapt  a  Capital  and  a  Recipient  to  the  Cucurb't 
and  diftil  at  a  flow  Fire  about  eight  Ounces  of  die  f 
tuous  Liquor ;  leave  the  Veflels  to  grow  cold  Un?n' 
them,  and  pour  into  a  glazed  earthen  Difh,  what  is  Ff 
in  the  Cucurbite  ;  to  which  muft  be  added  a  Pint  of  com C 
mon  Water  ;  and  the  Matter  having  boiled  (lightly  /yj 
be  drained  with  Expreftion,  and  two  Pounds  of  Sugar 
mixed  with  the  Colature  ;  and  the  Mixture,  after  irfa$ 
been  clarified,  put  to  boil  over  a  flow  Fire  to  the  Confift 
ence  of  Opiate;  with  which,  when  almoft  cold,  you’ll 
mix  the  diftilled  fpirituous  Water,  and  fix  Drops  of  Oil 
of  Cinnamon  ;  for  a  Syrup  to  be  kept  for  Ufe, 

Virtues. — This  Symp  {Lengthens  the  Heart  and  the 
Stomach,  recreates  and  repairs  the  Spirits,  helps  the  Dke- 
ftion,"  renders  the  Breath  fweet,  provokes  the  Menfes  fa¬ 
cilitates  the  Delivery,  remedies  the  Obftrudions  of  the 
Matrice,  diflipates  the  Winds,  and  excites  the  Appetite. 
The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce. 

In  the  lame  Manner  may  be  prepared  the  Syrup  of 
Cloves,  of  the  Wood  of  Rofe-Trees,  of  Saflafras,  of 
red  Sanders,  ofAnnifeed,  of  Fennel,  of  Coriander-Seeds, 
of  Mace,  and  of  Juniper-Berries. 

In  the  Preparation  of  Syrup  of  Cinnamon,  any  white 
Wine  will  ferve  inftead  of  Sack. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Syrup  of  Car duus  Ben  edict  us.  The 
Car  dims  Bene  di Plus  fhould  be  gather’d  in  its  greated  Vi¬ 
gour,  and  the  Roots  having  been  cut  off  as  ufeJefs,  the 
Plant  fliall  be  cut  and  pounded  in  a  Marble-Mortar,  where 
it  is  left  in  a  cold  Digeftion,  for  five  or  fix  Hours;  and  is 
afterwards  carried  to  the  Prefs  to  extra#  the  Juice,  which 
mud  be  boiled  (lightly;  and  after  it  has  been  filtrated 
through  a  Flannel,  or  a  grey  Paper  ;  it  muft  be  mixed 
with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Sugar,  and  an  Ounce  of  Salt 
of  Car  duus  Ben  edit?  us,  and  the  Mixture  boiled  over  a 
flow  Fire,  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues.  — The  Syrup  of  Car  duns  Ben  edi Plus  refills  the 
Malignity  of  the  Humours,  is  fudorifick,  and  kills  the 
Worms;  it  is  preferibed  in  malignant  Fevers,  the  final! 

Pox,  and  the  Plcurcfy. - The  Dofe  is  from  an  Ounce 

to  an  Ounce  and  a  half. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Syrup  of  St.  JohnlVort.— 
Take  the  Third  of  a  Pound  of  Flowers  of  St.  John  Wort, 
newly  gather’d,  put  them  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot,  and 
pour  over  them  two  Quaits  of  boiling-hot  Water ;  cover 
the  Pot,  and  leave  the  Matter  in  Digeftion  for  twelve 
Hours  ;  then  boil  (lightly  the  Infufion,  and  having 
drained  it  with  Expreftion,  repeat  the  (lime  Operation 
twice  more  with  new  Flowers,  till  you  have  employed  a 
whole  Pound  of  them  ;  and  with  the  hill  Colature,  mix 
three  Pounds  of  Sugar,  and  an  Ounce  of  Salt  ol  M, 
John  Wort,  clarify  the  Mixture,  and  boil  it  to  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  (Lengthens  the  Heart  and  the 
Brain,  kills  the  Worms,  refills  the  Malignity  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours,  is  proper  to  attenuate  t  he  Slones  in  the  Reins  am- 
Bladder,  and  to  provoke  the  Urine. — The  Dofe  *s  'l0111 
half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a  half.  , 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Syrup  of  Plantain.— 
four  Ounces  of  the  Roots,  and  an  Ounce  ol  dm  eu* 
of  Plantain,  bruile  them,  and  put  them  to  boil  f?(nr) 
in  a  Quart  of  diftilled  Plantain- Water,  to  the 
tion  of  about  one  third  of  the  Humidity ;  awl  iaVinb 
drained  the  llcuxflion  with  Expreftion,  mix  in  fil0  _  , 
lattirc  a  Quart  of  the  Juice  of  Plantain,  newly  t ' t 
by  Expreftion,  and  two  Pounds  and  a  hall  ’ 

clarify  the  Mixture,  and  put  it  to  boil  over  a  how 
to  the  Confidence  of  Symp. 
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Yitots* _ This  Syrup  is  proper  to  flop  the  Loofencfs, 

,  hemorrhages  and  Gonorrhoeas. — -The  Dofe  is  from 
yf  an  Ounce  to  two  Ounces. 

This  Compofmon  contains  the  Qualities  of  all  the 
parrs  of  the  Plantain,  and  is  certainly  the  bed  that  can 

^  For  the  Preparation  of  the  fimple  Syrup  of  Sc  or ditim. — 
fake  two  Pints  and  a  half  of  the  Juice  of  Scordium, 
pounds  of  white  Sugar,  and  fix  Drachms  of  the 
Sale  of  Scordium  $  clarify  the  Mixture,  and  boil  it 
over  a  flow  Fire,  co  the  Confiftence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues.- — This  Syrup  is  ufed  againft  the  Plague,  the 
malignant  Fevers,  and  the  Worms  ;  it  provokes  Per- 
fpiration  and  the  Menfes. — The  Dofe  is  from  half  an 

Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a  half. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  compofed  Syrup  of  Scordium . 
,-Take  a  Quart  of  the  fimple  Syrup  of  Scordium,  mix 
in  it  half  a  Drachm  of  the  volatile  oleous  aromatick  Spi¬ 
rit  Camphirc  diffolved  in  two  Drachms  of  Spirit  of 
Wme  and  Mufc,  of  each  half  a  Scruple,  tied  in  aPiece 
JSnen  Cloth,  for  a  Syrup. 

Virtues.- — This  Syrup  is  ufed  for  malignant  Fevers, 
snd  other  Maladies  proceeding  from  the  Corruption 
of  the  Humours. — The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to 
3n  Ounce  and  a  half. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Syrup  of  Kermes .  —  Pound 
in  a  Marble  Mortar  the  Grains  of  Kermes,  when  they  are 
very  ripe  and  very  red  5  leave  them  in  a  cold  Digcftion 
for  feven  or  eight  Hours,  to  rarify  a  little  their  vifeous 
Subftance ;  then  put  them  in  a  ftrong  Linnen  Cloth, 
and  carry  them  to  the  Prefs,  to  extract  the  Juice  thereof, 
leave  that  Juice  to  fettle  for  a  few  Hours,  and  feparate 
it  afterwards  from  its  coarfer  Freces,  by  delean  ting  it 
into  another  Velfel:  Weigh  that  Juice,  and  having 
mixed  with  it  an  equal  Quantity  of  Sugar,  place  the 
Mixture  over  a  flow  Fire,  to  boil  gently  to  the  Con¬ 
fiftence  of  Syrup. 

Virtues. — This  Syrup  flrcngthens  the  Heart  and  the 
Stomach,  refills  the  Malignity  of  the  Humours,  and 
hinders  Abortion.  — The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to 
an  Ounce. 

1\ to*,  That  Loochs  come  next. 

* 

Looc  H. 

hooch  Elegma  and  Lin  El. its ,  are  three  Words  which 
fignity  the  fame  Thing,  viz.  Licking ,  Sucking  ;  the  firfl: 
iwJrdick ,  the  fecond  Greek ,  and  the  third  Latin  :  They 
were  given  for  Names  to  pedloral  Compoficions,  which 
have  a  middle  Confidence,  between  Syrups  and  fofc 
IMuarics  j  the  Patients  are  made  to  fuck  them  with  a 
Stick  of  Liquorice,  by  dipping  one  End  thereof  in  them, 
or  with  a  Spoon,  that  being  taken  by  Degrees  they  may 
remain  longer  in  the  Paffage,  and  humedt  better  the 
Bread ;  they  are  commonly  prepared  when  wanted,  bc- 
caufe  mod  of  the  Remedies  which  enter  their  Compo- 

fition  are  ready  at  all  Times,  and  their  Mixture  is  not 
difficult. 

lor  a  pcttoral  Looch.  Pound  together  the  Roots  of 
Fnula  Campana  and  Liquorice,  of  each  a  Drachm  and 
a  ML  l  ake  Sugar-candy,  and  Oxymcl  of  Squill,  of 
cacl  half  an  Ounce,  and  three  Drachms  of  the  Powder 
Dutugunth  ;  mix  all  the  Drugs  together  with  a  fuf- 
ficicnt  Quantity  of  Syrup  of  red  Poppies,  for  a  Looch. 

}  Virtues.  This  Looch  is  ufed  in  the  Plainly,  Allhma, 
Lull  1  Pick,  and  other  Maladies  of  the  Bread  and  Lungs  *, 
K  meifes  and  attenuates  the  Phlegms,  and  excites  Ex¬ 
pectoration. 

A  Looch  to  flop  the  /pitting  of  Blood.  'Lake  three 
drachms  oi  the  Powder  Diatragacanth,  red  Poles,  Crab’s 
Eyes  prepared,  and  prepared  Coral,  of  each  two  Drachms, 

J  Drachm  and  a  half  of  Confolida  major  in  Powder, 

1  tccn  Grains  of  Salt  of  Saturn,  four  Grains  of  Lautla- 
?u.nA  the  Mucilages  of  the  Seeds  of  Quinces  and  of 
* lyllium,  oi  each  half  an  Ounce  •,  mix  the  Drugs  toge- 
dcTrn  u  iuilicicnc  Quantity  of  Syrup  of  St.  John-worc. 

Ike  Roles  and  the  Roots  of  Conlolida  major  mull  be 
founded  together,  and  be  mixed  will)  the  red  of  the 
owders:  The  Laudanum  mull  he  dillblved  in  a  Mortar 
Wubout  half  an  Ounce  of  the  Syrup  i  and  then  all  the 
DruSs  are  {iddcd  to  it,  co  make  a  Loochy  with  a 

icient  Quantity  of  the  fame  Syrup. 
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Virtues.  This  Looch  is  proper*. not  only  to  -flop -the 
fpitting  Blood,  but  likewife  all  ether  Hemorrhages.  It 
is  taken  at  the  End  of  a  Stick  of  Liquorice. 

For  a  Looch  of  red  Cabbages.  Take  a  Pound  of  the: 
Juice  of  red  Cabbages  depurated,  three  Drachms  of 
Saffron  ;  Sugar  and  Ploney  fkummed,  of  each  half  a 
Pound  :  Mix  the  Juice,  Honey  and  Sugar  together, 
boil  the  Mixture  gently  to  the  Confidence  of  Loochy 
and  when  it  is  cold,  mix  exactly  with  it  the  Saffron 
reduced  into  a  fine  Powder. 

Virtues.  This  Looch  h  proper  for  the  Adhma,  and 
the  other  Maladies  of  the  Bread  and  Lungs. 

For  a  fimple  Looch  of  Squill.  Take  equal  Parts  of  tlieT 
Juice  of  Squills,  and  of  fkummed  Honey,  and  boil  them 

together  in  a  glazed  earthen  Difli,  over  a  flow  Fire  to  a, 
due  Confidence. 

Virtues.  This  Looch  is  proper  to  rarify  or  attenuate 
the  Phlegms,  and  excite  Ex  peroration  ;  it  helps  Re- 
fpiration,  and  is  ufed  in  the  Aflhma  and  Peripneumony. 

Lor  si  Looch  of  Poppies. — Take  three  Ounces  of  the 
Seeds  of  white  Poppies,  a  Draclmi  of  Sweet  Almonds 
blanched  ,  Gums  Arabick  and  Adraganth,  and  the  Juice 
of  Liquorice,  of  each  ten  Drachms  ;  the  Seeds  of  Por¬ 
celain,  of  Lattuces,  and  of  Quinces,  of  each  half  an 
Ounce  ;  a  Drachm  of  Saffron,  and  a  fufficient  Quantity 
of  Syrup  of  white  Poppies  for  a  Lin&us. 

1  he  Mortar  where  the  Gums  are  pounded  mud  be 
heated,  to  dry  a  Sort  of  Humidity,  which  would  hinder 
the  Pulverization  thereof ;  the  Saffron  mud  be  pounded 
after  it  has  been  dried  between  two  Papers  at  a  very 
flow  Heat ;  all  the  Seeds  with  the  Sweet  Almonds  mu  ft 
be  pounded  in  a  Marble  Mortar,  adding  to  it  by  degrees 
the  Syrup  of  white  Poppies,  to  form  of  them  a  liquid 
Pade,  which  mud  be  drained  through  a  Sierce  turned 
upfide-down  ;  and  in  the  Pulp  which  will  have  run 
through,  the  Powders  mud  be  mixed,  and  as  much 
Syrup  as  is  neceffary  to  form  the  Looch. 

Virtues. — This  Looch  is  proper  to  agglutinate  the 
fait  Pituita  which  falls  on  the  Trachrea,  to  humedt  the 
Bread,  and  to  help  Expectoration  ;  it  is  preferibed  in 
the  Pieurify  and  Fluxions  of  the  Bread  ;  it  provokes 
Sleep,  and  appeafes  the  Pains.  It  is  taken  at  the  End  of 
a  Stick  of  Liquorice. 

For  a  Looch  of  Gar  lick.  —  Make  firfl  about  two 
Quarts  of  a  drong  Dccodlion  of  French  Beans  and  of 
Hyflop  dried,  dram  it  through  a  Linnen  Cloth,  and 
put  to  boil  in  it  half  a  Pound  of  Garlick  pared  of  their 
fird  Skin,  and  cut  in  Pieces,  till  it  be  fofc ;  drain  the 
Decodlion,  and  beat  the  Garlick  in  a  Mortar,  and  drain 
it  afterwards  through  a  J  lorfc-hair  Sierce,  in  form  of  a 
Pulp  ;  mean  while  boil  a  Pound  of  Honey  in  the  Dc- 
codion  of  the  Garlick,  fkumming  it,  till  it  be  reduced  to 
the  Confidence  of  an  Opiate  ;  then  mix  the  PuJp  in  it, 
to  form  a  Ltnftus  which  mud  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Looch  is  proper  for  the  Afthma,  to 
help  Expectoration,  rarify  and  Joofen  the  thick  Pituita, 
and  refill  Venom. — The  Dofe  is  from  one  Drachm  to 
three.  When  the  Patient  is  ready  to  take  it,  there  mull 
be  added  to  each  Ounce  thereof  half  an  Ounce  of  frefli 
Blitter,  to  foften  the  Acrimony  of  the  Garlick. 

For  a  Looch  of  Jar  liaiftns. —  Boil  in  four  Quarts  of 
Rain  Water,  very  clean,  half  an  Ounce  of  the  Roots  of 
Peony,  cut  in  Pieces  ;  add  to  it  half  an  Ounce  of  Li¬ 
quorice  bruifal ;  Hyflop,  Mciilla,  and  Ccterach,  of  eacli 
half  a  Handful,  to  the  Confumption  of  a  fourth  Parc 
of  the  Humidity ;  then  drain  the  Dccodion  with  a 
ftrong  Expreffion,  and  put  to  boil  in  the  Colature  a 
Pound  of  Jar-Kaifins  front'd,  till  they  be  very  foftj  then 
drain  this  fecond  Dccodion  through  n  Linnen  Cloth, 
with  a  ftrong  Expreffion,  and  put  a  Pound  of  white 
Sugar  to  boil  in  it  to  the  Confidence  required. 

Virtues.  This  Looch  is  proper  to  rarely  and  incife  the 
coarJe  Pituita  which  falls  from  the  Brain  on  the  Lungs, 
to  facilitate  Kcfpiracion  in  the  Aflhma,  and  for  the  LCpi- 
Icpfy,  It  may  be  taken  either  at  the  End  of  a  Stick  of 
Liquorice,  or  by  Spoonfuls, 

For  a  Looch  of  Alt  hum.  Take  two  Ounces  of  the 

* 

Pulp  of  the  Roots  of  Althrea ;  the  Powder*  Diaiiaganih, 
and  Diareos,  of  each  three  Drachms  i  two  Drachms  of 
Flowers  of  Sulphur ;  half  an  Ounce  oi  Sugar  Candy  5 
and  as  much  of  Syrups  of  Maiden-Hair,  and  ol  TuffiJage, 
as  is  necefiitry  to  make  a  Louh. 
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Virtues.  This  Loach  is  proper  for  an  inveterate 
Cough  *,  it  loofens  the  Phlegm  from  the  Bread,  helps 
Expedtoration,  and  eafes  the  Afthmaticks.  It  is  taken 
at  the  End  of  a  Stick  of  Liquorice. 

Powders. 

It  is  neceffary  to  reduce  into  Powder  the  dry  Ingre¬ 
dients  which  enter  the  Compofitions  of  Pharmacy  \  not 
only  that  they  may  be  eafier  and  more  exadtly  mixed 
in  them,  but  that  they  may  likewife  communicate  better 

their  Virtue  when  they  are  in  the  Body. 

Powders  are  ufually  made  in  Brafs  Mortars  •,  but  when 
they  muff  be  very  fine,  they  are  ufually  ground  on  the 
Porphyry,  to  render  them  impalpable  :  Though  this 
lad  Preparation  is  feldom  for  any  Thing  elfe  but  Mi¬ 
nerals,  Stones,  and  Earths. 

When  Gums  are  to  be  reduced  into  Powder ,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  anoint  the  Bottom  of  the  Mortar,  and  the  End  of 
the  Pedle,  with  fome  Drops  of  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds, 
or  other  Oil,  otherwife  the  Gums  would  dick  to  the  Mor¬ 
tar,  and  would  be  pounded  but  with  great  Difficulty,  ex¬ 
cept  notwithdanding  the  following  :  — When  the  Gums 
Arabick  and  Adraganth  are  to  be  pounded,  rhe  Mortar 
mud  be  heated  before  with  lighted  Coals,  that  the 
Heat  may  diffipate  a  fuperfluous  Humidity  which  is  in 
the  Gums,  and  would  hinder  the  Pulverifation.  — To 
pound  the  Maftich,  the  Bottom  of  the  Mortar,  and  the 
End  of  the  Pedle,  mud  be  moidened  ftrd  with  a  little 
Water,  otherwife  it  would  dick  to  the  Mortar.  —When 
diy  aroma  tick  Matters,  as  the  Cinnamon  and  Sanders, 
are  to  be  reduced  into  Powder,  they  mud  be  moiften’d 
with  fome  Water  appropriated  to  their  Virtue,  to  hinder 
the  Diflipation  which,  otherwife,  would  happen  of  their 
mod  fubtile  Particles. — To  pound  the  Coloquintida,  it 
mud  have  been  anointed  before  with  Oil  of  Kofes, 
otherwife  much  of  its  Particles  would  cfcapc. — When 
the  Euphorbium,  the  Cantharides,  and  the  white  Helle¬ 
bore  are  to  be  pounded,  they  mud  be  humedlcd  with 
fome  Drops  of  Vinegar,  or  other  appropriated  I  aquor  ; 
for,  without  that  Precaution  the  Artid  would  be  much 
incommoded  by  the  volatile  Particles  of  thofc  Matters, 
which  being  agitated  by  the  Pedle,  fly  and  enter  the  Nofe 
and  the  Eyes,  which  excites  a  violent  Sneezing  and  Tears. 
When  the  Saffron,  Rofes,  and  fcveral  other  Flowers 
which  preferve  always  fome  Humidity,  though  they  ap¬ 
pear  dry,  are  to  be  reduced  into  Powder,  they  mud  be 
dried  gently  between  two  Papers  in  the  Sun,  or  before 
the  Fire,  otherwife  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  pound 
them.  The  Opium,  Acacia,  Hypofidis,  Liquorice 
Juice,  Galbanum,  Opoponax,  Sagapenum,  and  Affa- 
ifetida,  when  by  themfelves,  arc  not  eafily  reduced  into 
Powder  •,  but  when  mixed  with  dry  Ingredients  of  ano¬ 
ther  Nature,  and  in  great  Quantity,  they  arc  eafily  con¬ 
quered  :  The  fame  may  be  (aid  of  the  Almonds,  cold 
Seeds,  fmall  Nuts,  £dV.  When  Flints  and  other  fuch 
hard  Stones  are  to  be  pounded,  they  mud  have  been 
made  red-hot  fevcral  'l  imes  before,  and  extinguifhed  in 
Water  to  foften  them,  otherwife  it  would  be  very  dilfi- 
cult  to  reduce  them  into  Powder.  When  the  Talc  of 
Venice  is  to  be  pounded,  it  mud  be  expofed  lor  about 
half  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  to  a  great  flaming  Fire,  then 
pounded  in  an  Iron  Mortar  almoft  made  red-hot. 
To  pound  Horns,  Agarick,  and  Nux  vomica,  they 
mull  be  rafped  before,  and  alterwards  pounded  in  a 
Mortar  of  Metal,  To  pound  Lead  and  1  in,  they  muff 
be  put  in  Fulion  in  an  earthen  Difli,  then  by  llirring 
them  continually  over  the  Fire,  for  the  Space  of  half  an 
.Hour  or  an  Hour,  they’ll  reduce  themfelves  into  Powder. 
Several  of  the  Matters  to  be  reduced  into  Powder  arc  to 
be  beaten  hard,  as  Wood,  Roots,  Leaves,  Seeds,  Fruits, 
llorns,  ami  Bones  *  but  fevcral  others  are  only  to  be 
bruiicd  iii  the  Mortar,  as  the  Aloes,  Scammony,  Earths, 
and  Starch.  Salts,  and  other  acrimonious  and  corrofive 
Matters,  are  to  be  poumletl  in  Mortars  of  Glafs,  Marble 
or  of  Stone,  to  avoid  the  Imprcflion  they  could  receive 
from  the  Metal. 

For  the  J 'reparation  of  the  Powder  Diaturbitb  cum 
Rheo. — 'fake  two  Ounces  of  gummous  Turbith  \  ten 
Drachms  of  the  bell  Rhubarb  •,  an  Ounce  of  Hermo- 
dadtsi  Diacrydium,  Cryffal  of  Tartar,  and  Seeds  of  Vio¬ 
lets,  of  each  half  an  Ounce  :  The  Drugs  being  pounded 
and  mixed  together,  muff  be  palled  through  a  Sieve, 


for  a  Powder  to  be  kept  for  UieJ 

Virtues.  —  This  Powder  purges  the  Pituita  of  tfi 
Brain,  the  Bile,  and  the  Melancholy,  and  provoke*  J C 
Menfcs.  The  Dofe  is  from  eighteen  Grains  m 
Drachm.  t0  0ne 


For  the  Preparation  of  the  Saxon  Powder. _ Take  fo 

Ounces  of  the  Root  of  Garden- Angelica,  wild  Angelic11 
Althfea,  Polypody,  of  each  two  Ounces ;  of  Nettles' 
and  Valeriana,  of  each  half  an  Ounce,  and  an  Ounce  and 
half  of  the  Oil  of  Bark  of  German  Aureola*,  cut  all  the 
Roors  and  the  Bark  in  fmall  Pieces,  put  them  in  a  o- lazed 
earthen  Pot,  and  pour  over  them  Vinegar,  till  it  fUr 
paffes  the  Matter  by  two  Fingers  Breadth  *,  cover  the 
Pot,  and  lute  exactly  the  Joints,  and  place  it  over  a 
flow  Fire,  to  make  the  Infufton  boil  gently  for  a  Quarter 
of  an  Hour  ;  take  off  the  Pot,  and  when  it  is  cold  open 
it,  and  having  thrown  out  the  Vinegar  left,  dry  the 
Roots,  pounding  them  afterwards,  with  the  Fruits  of 
the  Herb  of  Paris,  to  make  a  Powder  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Powder  is  much  efleemed  againftPoj. 
fon,  the  Plague,  and  other  malignant  Diftempers.— The 
Dofe,  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  two,  and  even  to  a 
Drachm. 

Note ,  That  it  would  be  fufficient  in  this  Defcription  to 
corned  the  Bark  of  the  Root  of  Laureola,  by  boiling 
it  in  Vinegar,  to  take  off  Part  of  the  corrofive  A  err 
mony  it  contains  •,  the  ether  Roots  having  no  bad 
Qualities,  are  deprived  by  the  Codtion  of  the  moft 
volatile  and  effential  Subftance  they  have;  therefore 
they  want  no  other  Preparation  than  chat  of  bein" 
dried  in  the  ufual  Manner. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  purgative  Powder,  good  for 
all  the  cold  Dijlempers  of  the  Brain. — Take  Senna  and 
Tartar,  of  each  an  Ounce  *,  Hermodadts,  and  Turbith, 
of  each  half  an  Ounce  *,  the  Leaves  of  Tobacco,  Seeds 
of  Paiony  and  Spikenard,  of  each  four  Scruples*,  Ca¬ 
lamus  Aromaticus,  Cubebs,  Mace,  Cloves,  of  each  half 
a  Drachm  *,  three  Drachms  of  Salt  of  Betony:  Pound 
together  the  Senna,  Hermodadts,  Turbith,  Tobacco, 
Seeds,  Spikenard,  Calamus  Aromaticus,  Cubebs,  Mace, 
and  Cloves,  mix  all  the  Ingredients  together  for  a  Pow¬ 
der  to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues.  —  It  difengages  the  Brain,  by  purging  the 
Pituita  upwards  and  downwards,  and  (Lengthens  the 
Memory  :  It  is  prescribed  in  the  Apoplexy,  Epilepfy, 

and  Lethargy. - The  Dofe  is  from  one  Scruple  to  lour 

in  Broth. 

The  Purgatives  of  this  Compofition  are  the  Senna, 
Hermodadts,  Turbith  and  Tobacco. 

Note ,  That  a  Scruple  of  this  purgative  and  cephelick  Pow¬ 
der,  contains  two  Grains  of  Senna  i  ot  the  Hermo* 
clasts  and  Turbith,  of  each  a  Grain,  and  the  Fourth 
of  a  Grain  of  Tobacco.  Half  a  Drachm  contains 
three  Grains  of  Senna  j  of  the  Hermodadts  and  lur* 
bitli,  of  each  a  Grain  and  a  half  *,  a  Grain  and  hall  a 
Fourth  of  a  Grain  of  Tobacco.  A  Drachm  contains 
fix  Grains  of  Senna,  of  Hermodadts,  and  I  urbith, 
of  each  three  Grains  *,  three  Grains  and  a  Quarter  or  a 
Grain  of  Tobacco.  Four  Scruples ,  contains  eight 
Grains  of  Senna,  of  Hermodadts  and  Turbith,  of  each 
four  Grains ;  two  Grains  and  a  Quarter  of  a  Gramo 
Tobacco. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Worm  powder  of  James  k 
Mort. — Take  half  an  Ounce  of  Senna,  two  Drachms 
the  Seeds  of  Zedoaria,  the  Leaves  of  Abrotanuni,  lim 
m its  of  Wormwood,  and  Flowers  of  Tansy*  ® 

Drachm  *t  two  Scruples  of  Virtriol  Martis,  aiula  C|UU 
of  Mercurius  fluids:  Pulverife  together  the  Senna,  n 
Seeds  of  Zedoaria,  commonly  called  VVorm-p°"(  L  > 
the  Wormwood,  the  Flowers  of  Tanzy,  and  die  t 
tanum  5  mix  alfo  together  the  Vitriol  Martis,  am  ^ 
Mercurius  fluids  ;  and  alterwards  mix  all  tho c  n» 

clients  thus  pulverized  for  a  Worm-powder. 

Virtues. —  This  Powder  kills  the  Worms,  and  pu '  B 
gently. — The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  al  !£*  ’ 

'Hie  purgative  Ingredients  which  enter  this  r 
tion  £tre  the  Senna,  and  the  Mercurius  dulcis. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Worm-pozvdcr  of  ■> 
dans  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris. — T  ake  the  See  s  (  . 

mon  Wormwood,  of  Porcelain,  and  Aloes,  o  c* 
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n  mce  •  the  beft  Rhubarb,  Senna,  'Coralline,  dried 
f^mnsofScordium,  of  each  two  Drachms  ;  The  Drugs 
^lim  jj  pounded,  fhall  be  mixed  together  for  a  Powder 

bC  hf  kept  for  Ufe. 

10  r  Hies  —This  Powder  kills  and  expels  the  Worms, 

vokes  the  Menfes,  and  refills  the  Malignity  of  the  Hu- 
Pr0  qr^e  Dofe  is  from  a  half  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

^  The  Purgatives  of  this  Preparation,  are  the  Aloes, 

q  na  and  Rhubarb. 

5  The  Powders  where  the  Preparations  of  Mercury  en- 
ou^ht  not  to  be  taken  without  being  formed  into  a 
«  I  s  the  Mercury  which  is  heavy,  Ihould  remain 

behind  in  the  Teeth  and  fhake  them. 

For  a  Preparation  of  a  laxative  Powder  of  Sarfaparilla. 
Tike  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  Sarfaparilla ;  an  Ounce  of 
Senna  Bermadadls,  Turbith,  and  Jalap,  of  each  half 
Ounce-,  Diacrydium,  white  Tartar,  Olibanum,  An- 
^ifeed,  of  each  a  Drachm  :  Pound  together  the  Sarfapa- 
V  Senna,  Annifeed,  Tartar,  Hermodafts,  Jalap,  and 
Turbith  ;  pound  alfo  together  the  Diacrydium,  and  Oli¬ 
banum,  in  a  Mortar  anointed  at  the  Bottom  with  fome 
props  of  Oil :  Mix  afterwards  all  thofe  Ingredients  toge¬ 
ther  for  a  Powder  to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

'  y irnics, — This  Powder  purges,  particularly  the  Wa¬ 
ters  provokes  Sweat,  and  is  ufed  in  verolick  Affedtions, 
in  thePlydropfy,  in  the  Retention  of  the  Menfes,  and  in 

the  Sciatica. - -The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  four. 

The  Purgatives  contained  in  this  Compofition,  are  the 
Senna,  Hermoda&s,  Turbith,  Jalap,  and  Diacrydium. 

pulvis  DiafuLe. — R.  Cor t ids  radicis  EfuLc  minor es 
l:nc.  i  .femiff.  Ellebori  nigri ,  falis  Vitrioli ,  Liqidrituc  raft', 
mDracb ,  3.  Gtmmi  Arabic i  &  Ctragacanthi  ana  Drach. 
O'  jmif  Fiat  omnium  Pulvis ,  S.  A. 

’  Piriucs,  — This  Powder  is  employ’d  in  intermittent  Fe¬ 
vers,  in  the  hypochondriacal  Melancholy,  in  the  Mala¬ 
dies  of  the  Stomach  which  proceed  from  Repletion.  It 

purges  upward s  and  downwards. - The  Dofe  is  from 

half  a  Scruple  to  half  a  Drachm. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  ftmple  Powder  of  Hi  era 
Pier  a.  —  Take  two  Ounces  of  Aloes  Succotrina  ;  Caffia 
Lignea,  Cinnamon,  red  Rofes,  Maftich,  Spikenard, 
Carpo  Balfam,  of  each  a  Drachm :  Let  the  Aloes  and 
Maftich  be  pounded  feparately  in  a  Brafs  Mortar  ; 
and  having  reduced,  likewife,  the  other  Drugs  in  Pow¬ 
der,  mix  them  all  together  for  a  Powder  to  be  kept  for 
Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Powder  is  employed  to  purge  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  to  provoke  the  Menfes,  and  the  Hemorrhoids, 
to  raife  the  Obltrudtions  of  the  Liver,  and  to  purify  the 
Blood.  — The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

The  purgative  Virtue  of  this  Powder  con  fids  in  the 
Aloes. 

Solutive  Powder  dc  tribus.  —  Take  fix  Drachms  of 
Semi,  half  an  Ounce  of  Turbith,  two  Drachms  of  Rhu¬ 
barb,  Liquorice,  Anniiccd,  and  Fennel- Seed,  of  each  a 
Drachm-,  and  half  a  Scruple  of  Spikenard  :  Let  all  thofe 
Drugs  be  pounded  together,  and  reduced  into  a  Powder 
to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

This  Powder  is  dlceined  proper  to  -purge  the  Pituita, 
and  the  cold  Humours ;  it  evacuates  the  Waters  in  riling 
the  Obftrudtions.  —  The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  four. 

This  Powder  is  called  Solutive  Powder  dc  tribtts*  bc- 
wiife  of  the  three  purgative  Ingredients  it  contains,  and 
which  are  the  Bafe  thereof,  viz.  the  Senna,  Turbith,  and 
Rhubarb.  'The  other  Ingredients  are  put  in  that  Pow- 
to  ferve  of  corredlivc  to  thofe  Purgatives ;  but  they 
(|o not  produce  much  Effeft  in  it;  and  they  would  be 
hi' better  cor  reeled,  if,  when  the  Patient  is  to  take  that 
Medicine,  to  every  Dofe  of  Powder,  were  added  eight 
or  U‘n  Grains  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  or  other  alkali  Sait. 

for  the'  Preparation  of  the  Cornachin  Powder*  or  do 
fo'ihiis,' —  Take  equal  Parts  of  the  bell  Scammony,  Cry- 
of  Tajtar,  and  diaphorctick  Antimony  ;  mix  them 
Mfxadlly  together  for  a  Powder  to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 
Virtues.  —  'Phis  Powder  purges  the  Humours  without 

The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  two 


f  he  Dole  of  the  Scammony  may  be  augmented  when 
lK*  Dow  tier  is  to  be  render'd  more  purgative  ;  for  its 
lH|igative  Virtues  con fiil's  wholly  in  that  Drug. — It  bor- 
r°ws  its  Name  of  Comae  bin*  from  its  Author  Cor  n  a  chi - 
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nus*  a  ProfefTor  in  Phyfick,  at  Pifa ;'  it  is  called  Pulvis 
de  tribus*  becaufe  it  contains  but  three  Sorts  of  Drugs ; 
•and  alio,  fometimes,  the  Powder  of  the  Countefs  ’  of 
Warwick. 


An  excellent  a?itiepileptick  Powder.  — T ake  Ralpings  of 
the  Cranium  of  a  Man  dead  of  a  violent  Death  ;  Livers 
and  Hearts  of  Vipers,  the  Nail  of  an  Elk,  of  each  five 
Drachms;  Mifletoe,  Roots  of  Pseony,  of  Valeriana,  or 
Contrayerva,  and  white  Succin,  of  each  half  an  Ounce ; 
of  a  dried  After-Birch,  of  the  Bone  of  the  Heart  of  a 
Stag,  dried  Dung  of  a  Peacock,  of  each  three  Drachms ; 
Cinnabar  of  Antimony,  and  volatile  Salt  of  Hart’s  Horn, 
of  each  a  Drachm  :  Let  the  human  Cranium,  the  Livers 
and  Hearts  of  Vipers,  the  Nail  of  Elks,  the  Mifletoe, 
the  Roots,  the  Succin,  the  Afrer-birth,  the  Bone  of  the 
Heart  of  a  Stag,  and  the  dried  Dung  of  a  Peacock  be 
pounded  together  ;  and  having  pounded,  likewife,  the 
Cinnabar  of  Antimony,  mix  all  thofe  Drugs  together, 
and  add  to  them  the  volatile  Salt  of  Hart’s  Horn,  for  u 
Powder  to  be  kept  in  a  Veflel  well  flopped. 

Virtues.  —  This  Powder  is  proper  to  (Lengthen  the 

Brain;  and  for  the  Epilepfy  and  Apoplexy. - The 

Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples. 


Note ,  That  this  Defcription  contains  nothing  need  left, 
all  the  Ingredients  are  effential  in  it ;  and  one  may  be 
Hire  that  it  will  produce  good  Effects,  Jet  him  be  ever 
fo  little  verfed.  in  the  Knowledge  of  the  Remedies  :  It 
may  be  ufed  by  Women,  as  well  as  Men  and  Children ; 
fince  it  has  no  Smell  that  could  excite  Vapours ;  It 
mult  be  taken  every  Day  for  a  whole  Month. 


For  the  Preparation  of  a  Powder  for  a  Fall  from  a  high 
Place .  —  Take  the  Coagulum  of  a  Hare,  and  Succin,  of 
each  half  an  Ounce  ;  Flowers  of  St.  John- Wort,  and 
wild  Tanzy,  of  each  half  a  Handful ;  Myrrh,  Rhapon- 
tick,  and  Olibanum,  two  Scruples ;  and  two  Drachms  of 
Spernia  ceti :  Dry  the  Coagulum  of  the  Flare,  and  re¬ 
duce  it  into  Powder  ;  pound  likewife  the  Flowers,  Herbs, 
and  Roots ;  grind  the  Succin  on  the  Porphyry,  and 
pound  the  Myrrh,  and  the  Olibanum,  in  a  Mortar, 
grealcd  with  fome  of  the  Sperma  ceti ;  put  afterwards 
the  reft  of  the  Sperma  ceti  in  a  Mortar,  and  mix  it  with 
the  other  Ingredients  for  a  Powder  to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues.  —  This  Powder  flops  the  Blood,  and  dif- 
folves  that  which  may  chance  to  be  coagulated  in  the 
Body;  it  moderates  the  Pains,  and  ftrcngrhens  the  Parts. 
It  was  invented  in  Favour  of  Workmen,  who  fall  from 
high  Places,  and  have  fome  Veflcls  broken  in  the  Body. 
The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

Note*  That  by  the  Coagulum  of  a  Hare  is  underftood  a 
thick  Matter  coagulated  like  Checfe,  and  found  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  Stomach  of  a  young  Flare  ;  the  beft  is 
that  extracted  from  young  Flares,  which  have  took  no 
.  other  Food  yet  but  the  Milk  of  their  Dam. 

For  die  Preparation  of  an  excellent  Powder  for  the  Dy- 
fenteria.  —  Take  two  Ounces  of  the  Root  Ipecacuanha  *, 
Citrin  Mira  bo  Ians,  and  Rhubarb,  of  each  three  Drachms ; 
and  an  Ounce  of  Seed  of  Plantain  :  Pound  all  thofe  Drugs 
together  in  a  Brafs  Mortar,  for  a  Powder  to  be  kept  for 

Ufe. 

Virtues.  —  This  Powder  excites  Vo  mi  ting  without  Vio¬ 
lence,  it  purges  by  Stools,  and  flops  the  Dyfenteria.  — 
The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  four. 

For  a  Preparation  of  a  Powder  for  the  Pbthifick,  — Take 
half  an  Ounce  of  the  Seed  of  white  Poppies  ;  Gums  A- 
rabick  and  Adraganth,  the  Seeds  of  Althaea,  of  Cotton, 
of  Porcelain,  the  lour  great  cold  Seeds,  of  each  a  Drachm 
and  a  half;  the  Allies  of  Craw-filh,  and  the  Lungs  of  a 
Fox,  prepared,  of  each  four  Scruples  :  The  Gums  Ara- 
bick  and  Adraganth  mull  be  pounded  together  in  a 
Mortar  beared ;  the  Craw-filh  mull  be  burnt  in  a  Pot 
made  red  hot,  till  they  be  reduced  to  Allies;  the  Seeds 
mu  ft  alfo  be  pounded  a-part  till  they  be  reduced  into  a 
Paftc ;  and  all  the  Drugs  mufl  afterwards  be  mixed  toge¬ 
ther  for  a  Powder,  to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues.  - — This  Powder  is  not  only  good  for  the  Phtm- 
fick,  but  for  all  the  Maladies  of  the  Bread  ;  it  abforbs 
and  foftens  the  Acrimony  of  the  Scroll  ties  which  l all 
from  the  Brain,  thickens  them,  and  helps  Exploration, 

The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

J  Note 
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Note^  That  this  Defcription  is  ill  contrived  for  a  Pow¬ 
der,  becaufe  it  enters  fo  much  Seed  in  it,  that  it  re¬ 
duces  it  aim  oft  to  aPafte-,  therefore  it  ought  not  to 
be  prepared  before  it  is  wanted-  otherwife  it  would 
grow  rank  in  Keeping. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Gafcoyn  Powder ,  otherwife 
called.  The  Powder  of  the  Countcfs  0/ Kent.  — Take  four 
Ounces  of  the  black  Ends  of  the  Claws  of  Crabs  ;  Crab  s 
Eyes,  oriental  Pearls,  and  red  Coral  prepared,  of  each  an 
Ounce ;  white  Succin,  the  Root  of  Contrayerva,  and 
of  Viperina,  of  each  fix  Drachms:  two  Drachms  of  the 
Stone  of  oriental  Bezoard  four  Scruples  of  the  Bone  of 
a  Stag’s  Heart ;  and  two  Scruples  of  Saffron  :  Take  out 
the  Flefli  of  the  Crab’s  Claws  ;  then  bruife  them  with  the 
Crab’s  Eyes,  the  Bone  of  the  Stag’s  Heart,  and  the  Be- 
zoard  in  a  Mortar  5  grind  them  afterwards  on  the  Por¬ 
phyry,  till  they  be  reduced  into  an  impalpable  Powder  ; 
Jet  the  Roots  be  likewife  pounded  together ;  and  the 
Saffron  by  itfelf,  after  it  has  been  dried  between  two 
Papers  at  a  flow  Heat :  Mix  all  thofe  Powders  together 
with  the  Pearls  and  prepared  Coral,  and  moiften  them 
with  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  Spirit  of  Honey  ;  mixing 
them  afterwards  with  Jelly  of  Vipers,  to  be  formed  in 
Troches,  which  muft  be  dried  from  the  Sun,  and  kept 
for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Powder  is  much  efteemed  to  refift  the 
Malignity  of  Humours,  for  the  Scurvy,  the  Small  Pox, 
and  other  epidemical  Maladies. — -The  Dofe  is  from  half 
a  Scruple,  to  half  a  Drachm. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  Powder  to  help  the  Digeftion, 
Take  the  Seeds  of  Fennel,  Anis,  and  Coriander,  of  each 
an  Ounce  and  a  half ;  Cinnamon,  Lemon  Peel,  Orange 
Peel,  Cloves,  Rhubarb,  of  each  a  Drachm  and  eight 
Ounces  of  Sugar-candy  :  The  Sugar-candy  having  been 
pounded  by  itfelf,  and  the  other  Drugs  all  together,  they 
muft  be  mixed  for  a  Powder  to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Powder  helps  Digeftion,  expels  the 
Wind,  and  excites  the  Appetite:  It  is  taken  immediately 

after  Meals. - -The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Drachm  to  two 

Drachms. 

This  Powder  is  of  an  agreeable  Tafte,  it  is  only 
coarfely  pounded,  that  one  may  have  the  Plea  Pure  to 
fhew  it. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  fudorifick  Powder. — Take 
equal  Parts  of  Antimony,  yellow  Sulphur,  and  Crab’s 
Eyes  :  Let  the  Antimony  and  Sulphur  be  pounded  toge¬ 
ther,  and  mixed  afterwards  with  the  Crab’s  Eyes  prepar’d, 
for  a  Powder  to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Powder  is  fudorifick,  and  purifies  the 

Blood  by  Per fpi ration,  and  the  Uiine. - The  Dofe  is 

from  half  a  Drachm  to  a  Drachm.  It  is  never  preferibed 
but  for  Perfbns  of  a  llrong  Conftitution  :  It  is  good  for 
the  Itch,  Leprofy,  Scald  Head,  Althma,  and  King’s 
EviL 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  cardiack  Powder.  — Take  the 
Stone  of  oriental  Bezoard,  the  Bone  of  a  Stag’s  Heart,  of 
each  a  Drachm  and  a  half'-,  white  Succin,  the  Nail  of  an 
Elk,  Rafpings  of  Ivory,  and  Tormcntille-Ruot,  of  each 
one  Drachm;  Angelica,  Zcdoaria,  Wood  of  Aloes,  Le¬ 
mon  Peel,  of  each  two  Scruples  ;  half  a  Scruple  of  Am- 
bergreafe,  and  four  Grains  of  Mufk :  The  Bone  of  a  Stag’s 
.]  I ciirt,  the  Ivory,  the  Nail  of  an  Elk  rafped,  the  Roots, 
the  Wood  of  Aloes,  and  the  Lemon-Peel,  muft  be 
pounded  together  ;  the  Bezoard  and  Succin,  muft  be 
ground  on  the  Porphyry,  till  they  be  reduced  into  an 
impalpable  Powder  -,  and  the  Ambergrcafe  and  Mufk 
having  been  likewife  pounded  together,  all  the  Ingre¬ 
dients 'mull  be  mixed  for  a  Powder  to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Powder  ftrengthens  the  Heart,  refills 
the  Malignity  of  the  1  lumours,  and  excites  Pcrlpiration. 
The  Dofe  is  from  ten  Grains  to  two  Scruples. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  Powder  to  prevent  Abortion , 
Take  the  Grains  of  Karnes,  red  Sanders,  Mallich,  Plan¬ 
tain-Seeds,  the  Rafpings  ol  1  lart’s  Horn,  Succin,  Bol- 
Annoniaek,  Terra  Sigillata,  Crab’s  Eyes  prepar’d.  Co¬ 
ral  prepar’d,  Tormcncille  Roots,  of  each  three  Drachms; 
Mace,  Cloves,  of  each  half  a  lirachm  -,  all  thele  Ingre¬ 
dients  having  been  well  pounded,  according  to  the  Me¬ 
thod  lo  often  repeated  before,  mull  be  mixed  together, 
Jor  a  Powder  to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — 'Phis  Powder  is  proper  to  prevent  Abortion, 


to  flop  a  Loofenefs,  and  ftrengthens  the  Stomach 
Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 


“The 


For  the  Preparation  of  a  Powder  to  facilitate  or  had 
a  Delivery. — Take  Cinnamon,  Didtamnum  of  Q* 
Saffron,  Borax,  Troches  of  Myrrh,  of  each  a  Dra 
and  half  a  Drachm  of  Savcrn  :  Let  the  Cinnamon 
tamnum,  and  Savern,  be  pounded  together ;  and  IT 
Troches  and  Borax  together  ;  then  mix  all  'the  \nl  C 
dients  for  a  Powder  to  be  kept  for  Ufe.  ^re‘ 

Virtues.-^- It  is  proper  to  haften  the  Delivery  whe 
the  Woman  is  in  Labour  -,  and  to  expel  the  After-Bird 
The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  two  :  It  is  alfo  ufed  ' 
provoke  the  Menfcs;  diffolved  in  white  Wine,  orWar^ 
of  Mugwort.  5  cr 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  Powder  for  the  After-Pains  i. 
Take  the  Roots  of  Cowfolida  Major  dried,  Acron  and 
Succin,  of  each  a  Drachm  and  a  half ;  dried  Orange 
Peel,  Mace,  Saffron,  Coriander-Seed,  of  each  two  Scru¬ 
ples  :  Let  all  the  Drugs  be  pounded  together  into  a  finP 
Powder  to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Powder  is  proper  to  appeafe  the  After. 

Pains,  and  for  the  windy  Cholick. - The  Dofe  k  from 

a  Scruple  to  two. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  Powder  to  appeafe  the  Comb 
of  Children. — Take  the  Powder  of  Diatraganth  cold,  and 
of  fimple  Diareos,  of  each  half  an  Ounce ;  two  Drachms 
of  the  Roots  of  Pacony  ;  a  Drachm  of  Juice  of  Liquo¬ 
rice  ;  Milk  of  Sulphur,  and  Saffron,  of  each  two  Scruples; 
human  Cranium,  and  the  Seed  of  white  Poppies,  of 
each  a  Scruple  ;  and  three  Ounces  of  Sugar-candy:  Let 
the  Roots  of  Pfceony,  the  Saffron,  Seed,  and  human  Cra¬ 
nium  be  pounded  together,  and  the  Juice  of  Liquorice, 
and  Sugar-candy  together  ;  then  mix  the  Ingredients, thus 
pounded,  with  the  Milk  of  Sulphur,  and  die  Powders  of 
Diatraganth,  and  Diareos,  for  a  Powder  to  be  kept  for 
Ufe. 

Virtues.  —  This  Powder  is  good  to  thicken  the  too 
fubtle  Humidities  which  fall  from  the  Brain  on  thefrj- 
ebaa  -,  to  help  Expectoration,  {often  the  Acrimony  of 
the  Brcaft,  and  help  Refpi ration.  It  is  as  proper  for 

grown  Perfons  as  for  Children. - The  Dofe  is  from 

half  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  Powder  for  the  Ulcers  of  lit 
Throat.  —  Take  four  Ounces  of  quick  Sulphur;  JWyrrJi, 
and  Sugar-Allum,  of  each  two  Ounces;  Maftich  and 
Oliban,  of  each  an  Ounce ;  Pyrethre,  fix  Drachms. 
The  Pyrethre  muft  be  pounded  by  itfelf,  the  Sulphur 
and  Allum  by  theinfclves,  and  the  Myrrh  and  Olibanum 
in  a  Mortar  anointed  with  fome  Drops  of  Oil,  and  the 
Maftich  in  a  Mortar  humefted  at  the  Bottom  with  fome 
Drops  of  Water :  All  the  Ingredients  thus  pounded,  muft 
be  mixed  together  for  a  Powder  to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Powder  is  deterfive,  and  con  Mates 
the  Ulcers  of  the  Throat.  —  An  Ounce  of  it  is  mixed  in 
a  Pint  of  Brandy,  to  couch  often  the  Ulcers  with  it. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  Powder  of  the  hnprsr 
Ferdinand  for  the  Plague. — 'Lake  the  Ralpings  ol  H:irC5 
horn,  and  the  Seed  of  L.emons,  nf  each  fix  Drachms; 
three  Drachms  of  the  outward  Peel  of  Seville  Oranges; 
the  Roots  of  white  Di&amnum,  and  Cinnamon.  0! 
each  two  Drachms  ;  Cloves,  red  Roles,  Wood  ol  Aloes, 
Mace,  dried  Marjoram,  Juniper- berries,  the  Bone  ol  a 
Stag’s  Heart,  Tormentille-Root,  yellow  Sanders  ol 
cacli  a  Drachm  and  half;  the  Seed  ol  Coriander,  am 
of  St.  Jolmwort,  ol'  each  half  a  Drachm:  Found  toge¬ 
ther  the  Seal,  Roots,  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  Holes,  the 
1  Iartfiiorn,  Wood  of  Aloes,  Marjoram,  Jump-';  Berne* 
and  the  Sanders,  lor  a  Powder  to  be  kept  for  Uk. 

Virtues. — This  Powder  is  not  only  proper  foi  tie 
Plague,  but  likewife  for  all  other  Maladies  where  then- 
is  Malignity  it  is  fudorilick,  and  expels  the  Humours 
by  Pcrlpiration. - The  Dofe  is  from  hall  a  Semple  to 

two  Scruples.  .  tTakf 

an  Ounce  ol  yc^off  ■ 


For  the  Powder  of  Diarhodon,  of  the  Abbot.’ 
two  Ounces  of  dried  red  Roles;  an  Ounce  ol 
Sanders,  Liquorice,  Anifeed,  of  each  two  l)l,,cl'lv  ’ 

•  i  *  ■  »  ■*.  •  P  T_..V«*tP  flip 

ol 

and  Rhnpontick,  ol  each  a  Drachm  ;  poiim  , 
Drugs,  according  to  our  Method,  and  mix  t 1(111 1 
wards  together,  lor  a  Powder  to  be  kept  Ihr  l  k.  ^ 
Virtues, — This  Powder  is  ufed  to  llrengtlun  1  ^ 


hinders,  Liquorice,  Anifeed,  ol  eac»  two 
finnamon,  Spikenard,  the  Rafpings  ol  Ivory,  t u  ,1_ 
if  a  Stag’s  Heart,  Saffron  Mallich,  linall  Gin  a"1  ’ 
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Take  four  Ounces  of 


an 


ch  and  Liver  ;  it  helps  Digeftion,  and  flops  Vomiting. 
^  The  Dofi  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples. 

^ Vv.h is  Diatragacantbi  Frigidi. — Take  two  Ounces  of 
1  bell  white  Gum  Adraganth,  ten  Drachms  of  Gum 
Arabick  *,  Powder  of  Liquorice,  and  Starch,  of  each  half 
h  Ounce*:  Pound  thefe  Ingredients  together  according  to 
^ir  Method,  for  a  Powder  to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

^Virtues. — This  Powder  is  proper  to  fofccn  the  aeri¬ 
es  Serofities  which  fall  on  the  Breaft ;  to  appeafe 
°  Couffh>  and  to  Lxpedloration. — T htDofe  is  from 

half  a^cruP^e  to  a  ^rac^m* 

Pufois  Diatragcicanthi  Calidi.  - 

Gum  Adraganth  ;  Cinnamon  and  HyfTop,  of  each  fix 

Drachms ;  dried  Liquorice,  andMagiftery  of  Sulphur,  of 

each  half  an  Ounce  ;  Ginger  two  Drachms,  and  Flowers 

i  Rpnzoin,  half  a  Drachm  ;  for  a  Powder  to  be  prepar’d 

according  to  our  Method. 

Virtues. — This  Powder  is  good  for  the  Afthma,  to 
facilitate  Expectoration,  flrengthen  the  Stomach,  and  help 

Piaeftion. - The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

for  the  Preparation  of  a  Powder  for  the  Piles ,  or  He- 
fimboides. — Take  an  Ounce  of  the  befl  Wheat-Flower, 
liaif  an  Ounce  of  Crocus  martis  ♦,  oriental  Bole  prepared, 
the  Root  ofVerbafcum,  of  each  two  Drachms  •,  white 
Hermodafts  infufed  for  a  whole  Night  in  Spirit  of  Wine, 
and  dried  again  afterwards,  dried  Flowers  of  red  Pop¬ 
pies,  white  Sugar-candy,  Sanguis  Draconis,  Olibanum, 
of  each  a  Drachm  and  a  half:  Let  all  thefe  Drugs,  after 
they  have  been  pounded  according  to  our  Method,  be 
mixed  together  for  a  Powder  to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues.' — This  Powder  (lops  the  immoderate  Flux  of 
the  Hemorrhoides,  and  refolves  thofe  which  are  tumified, 
when  applied  upon  them :  It  is  mixed  with  the  White  of 
Egg,  and  the  Fade  it  forms  fpread  on  Flax. 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Powder  of  Verbafcum  for  the 
.fame  Diftempcr.  —  Fill  a  Crucible  with  green  Leaves  of 
!  Verbafcum,  cover  it  with  another  Crucible,  lute  the 
Joints,  and  place  the  Veffel  in  the  Middle  of  lighted 
Coals,  to  reduce  the  Matter  to  a  Sort  of  Coal,  which 
may  be  eafily  reduced  into  Powder  ;  take  off  the  Cruci¬ 
ble,  and  having  pounded  the  Matter,  mix  with  an  Ounce 
thereof  two  Drachms  of  the  befl  Rhubarb. 

Virtues.—' This  Powder  is  proper  to  refolvc  the  He¬ 
morrhoides,  when  applied  on  them,  diffolved  in  a  little 
Saliva,  or  Spittle. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  Powder  to  embalm  dead  Corps . 
Take  twenty-fix  Pounds  of  Powder  of  Tan  ;  Aloes, 
Myrrh,  Judaical  Bitumen,  of  each  fix  Pounds ;  Roots 
ofCyprefs,  Iris  of  Florence,  round  Arifloloch,  Valerian, 
Gentian,  Angelica,  Imperatoria,  and  Ginger,  of  each 
four  Pounds  •,  Labdam,  black  Pepper,  finall  Cardamum, 
dried  Leaves  of  Scordium,  Wormwood,  Thyme,  white 
Marrubium,  and  Hylfop,  of  each  three  Pounds  :  The 
Tan  muft  be  pounded  by  itfelf,  and  palled  thro’  a  coarfe 
Sieve:  The  Roots,  Leaves,  Pepper,  and  Cardamum, 
by  rhemfelves  •,  the  Labdanum,  Myrrh,  and  Bitumen, 
by  thcmfelves  •,  and  after  all  thofe  Ingredients  have  been 
pafied  thro5  a  coarfe  Sieve,  tiiey  mu  ft  be  all  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  and  a  Pound  thereof  paffed  again  thro5  a  line  Sieve,  to 
embalm  the  Heart. 

This  Powder  is  defigned  to  embalm  dead  Bodies,  after 
the  Brain  and  Entrails  have  been  taken  out,  and  the 
Blood  and  other  Humidities  found  in  the  Parts,  abforbed 
by  Spunges,  and  all  the  inward  Parts  ftewed  with  Spirit 
oi  Wine,  and  Oil  of  Afpick.  Care  muft  be  taken  not  to 
have  too  much  Humidity  in  the  Bodies,  which  are  to  be 
embalmed,  for  it  would  liquify  too  much  the  Powders, 

^nd  the  Corruption  would  feize  the  Parts  :  The  Spirit  of 
Wine  and  Oil  of  Afpick,  arc  ufed  here  to  penetrate  the 
1'leih,  and  unite  it  with  the  Powders,  that  they  may  form 
together  but  one  fingle  Body,  and  to  refift  Corrup- 
tl0n*  k  is  very  proper  that  the  Powder  the  Heart  is  em¬ 
balmed  with  fhould  be  liner  than  the  reft,  that  it  may 
penetrate  eafier  its  Subftancc ;  for  that  Vifccra  being 
more  eafy  corrupted  than  the  other  Parts  of  the  Body,  it 
requires  more  Precaution.  The  Body  of  the  Powder  is 
made  to  fill  up  the  Cavities  of  the  Corps  to  be  embalm’d  ; 
aher  which  the  Skin  is  fewed  together,  and  the  Body 
rubbed  all  over  with  Ballatn  of  Peru  ;  to  hinder  the  Air 
r°Ki  penetrating  it,  and  to  make  the  following  Powder 

aSB|utinatc.  b 

^  W(hr  to  wrap  in  a  dead  Body. 

H  V01..IJ, 
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Storax,  Olibanum,  Myrrh,  Ate,  LabcJanifm,  Judaick 

iUUS?n’ ,  Va™ni’  Tacamahaca,  Iris  of  Florence,  and 
the  Wood  of  Rhodium ,  of  each  two  Pounds  ;  dried  O- 
range-Peel,  dried  Summit  of  Marjoram,  of  Thyme,'  of 
Rofmarin,  Flowers  of  Lavender,  Caffia  Lignea,  Cloves, 
of  each  half  a  Pound  :  Pound  the  Gums  and  Bitumen  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  Drugs  together  5  mix  the  In¬ 
gredients  thus  pounded,  and  cover  over  the  Body  with 
it  i  rubbing  it  at  the  fame  Time  with  Balfam  of  Pertly  fo 
that  a  Cruft  may  be  form’d  upon  it,  of  the  Thicknefs  of 
a  Finger  s  Breadth  ;  wrap  the  Body  thus  embalmed  in  a 
Cere  Cloth,  and  put  it  in  a  leaden  Coffin,  the  Joints 
whereof  muft  be  exactly  clofed  to  hinder  the  Air  from 

*r!t0  *t#  When  the  Embalming  is  well  done, 
the  Drugs  unite  thcmfelves  fo  well  with  the  Parts  of  the 

Corps,  that  they  form  together  but  one  Body,  which 
may  be  called  Mummy. 

For  the  Preparation  of  a  Powder  to  cleaiife  the  Halids. 
Take  the  Pafte  of  bitter  and  fweet  Almonds,  after  the 
Oil  has  been  extrafled  from  it,  and  Flower  of  Rice,  of 
each  fix  Ounces ;  Iris  of  Florence ,  and  prepared  Chalk, 
of  each  an  Ounce  •,  Benzoin,  Sperma  ceti.  Salt  of  Tar¬ 
tar,  of  each  two  Drachms  ;  and  half  an  Ounce  of  the 
Wood  of  Rhodium  ;  pounded  and  mixed  together,  for  a 

Powder  to  be  kept  in  a  Pot,  becaufe  it  is  a  little  of  the 
Confidence  of  a  Pafte. 

Virtues . — This  Powder  cleanfes  the  Skin,  renders  it 
foft,  white  and  fmooth :  It  is  ufed  to  cleanfe  the  Hands  ; 
it  may  be  humedled  in  the  Hand  with  fome  Water  of 
Orange-Flowers,  inftead  of  common  Water ;  and  rub 
the  Hands  with  it,  without  humedling  it  any  more,  till 
the  Pafte  dries  and  falls  off  of  itfelf;  then  the  Hands  are 
wiped  with  a  Linen  Cloth,  wetted  with  fome  Water  of 
Orange-Flowers. 

T  r  o  c  r4  e  s. 


Take  Benzoin, 


Trochifcils  is  a  Greek  Word  which  fignifies  Rotule.  It 
is  alfo  called  Placcntula ,  or  Orbis ,  or  Orbiculus ,  or  Par- 
vus  Panis ,  or  Pafiillus^  this  laft  Name  being  appropria¬ 
ted  to  a  Sort  of  Troches,  which  are  thrown  into  the  Fire, 
to  give  an  agreeable  Smell  to  a  Room*  and  corre£t  the 
Malignity  of  the  Air.  —  The  Arabs  have  called  Fief, 
the  Troches  ufed  for  the  Maladies  of  the  Eyes.  -u-  Troches, 
in  general,  are  dried  Compofuions,  compofed  of  feveral 
Mendicaments  reduced  into  Powder,  and  incorporated 
with  Wine,  or  fome  diftilled  Water,  or  with  Juices,  or 
with  Mucilages,  or  with  Pulps,  or  with  Syrups,  in  a 
pretty  folid  Confidence.  The  Mafs  is  well  pounded  in 
a  Mortar,  that  all  the  Ingredients  may  be  well  incorpora¬ 
ted  together,  and  is  divided  into  little  Bits,  to  which  one 
may  give  what  Figure  one  pleafes,  fometimes  Jong, 
fometimes  fquare,  fometimes  triangular,  fometimes  round 
and  fiat,  and  fometimes  in  finall  Grains ;  and  they  are 
dried  afterwards,  that  they  may  be  kept  without  ^row¬ 
ing  foft.  ° 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Troches  of  Alban  dal. — Take 
the  whiteft  and  lighted  Apples  of  Coloquintida ,  open 
them,  and  having  freed  them  of  their  Seeds,  cut  then! 
into  very  finall  Pieces,  and  moiften  them  with  Oil  of 
fweet  Almonds,  rubbing  them  between  the  Hands,  to 
make  the  Oil  penetrate,  and  hinder  them  from  exhaling 
out  of  the  Mortar,  when  pounded :  Let  them  be  well 
pounded  in  a  Mortar,  fo  as  to  be  reduced  into  a  very 
fine  Powder  ;  form  the  Powder  into  a  Mafs,  with  a  fuf- 
ficient  Quantity  of  Mucilage,  or  in  Troches ,  or  in  finall 
Bits,  which  muft  be  put  to  dry  from  the  Sun ;  when  dry, 
they  muft  be  reduced  again  into  a  fub tic  Powder ;  and 
afterwards  formed  into  new  Troches ,  with  a  fufiicicnn 
Quantity  of  Mucilage  of  Gum  Adraganth,  which  Troches 
lhall  be  dried  as  before,  to  be  kept. 

Note,  That  a  Pound  of  fixcccn  Ounces  of  fine  Colo- 
quintula,  produces,  moll  commonly,  five  Ounces  of 
Pulp,  freed  from  the  Seed.  That  Pulp  being  pound¬ 
ed,  weighs  four  Ounces  and  half  a  Drachm-,  rtnd  the 
Troches  dried,  weigh  cxadlly  four  Ounces  and  a  half. 

Virtues.  —  Thefe  Troches  arc  purgative,  and  purge  par¬ 
ticularly  the  coarfe  Pituica,  and  all  other  coarfe  Hu¬ 
mours,  they  are  prelcribcd  for  the  Apoplexy,  Li- 

thargy,  llydropfy,  and  to  provoke  the  Menles. - 

The  Doje  is  from  two  Grains  to  half  a  Scruple  in  Pills. 
Alhandd  is  m  Arabic  Word  which  lignilicB  C.oloquitinda. 

10  li  For 
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For  the  Preparation  of  the  T roches  of  Agaric k. — -  T ake 
two  Drachms  of  white  Ginger  bruifed  •,  put  it  to  infafe 
in  the  Gold  for  24  Hours  in  four  Ounces  of  white  'Wine-, 
(train  it  afterwards,  then  rafp  and  reduce  into  Powder 
half  a  Pound  of  the  whiteft  and  lighteft  Agarick  you  can 
find,  reducing  it  afterwards  into  a  Pafte,  in  a  Mortar, 
with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  the  Infufion  of  Ginger ; 
forming  Troches  of  that  Pafte,  and  put  them  to  dry  from 

the  Sun. 

Virtues.  —  The  Troches  of  Agarick  purge  particularly 
the  Pituita  of  the  Brain.  —  It  is  preferibed  for  the  Apo¬ 
plexy,  Palfy,  and  Lethargy. - The  Dofe  is  from  a 

Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

Note,  That  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  the  Troches  of  Agarick 
is  a  needlefs  Preparation,  fince  the  Agarick ,  in  its  na¬ 
tural  State,  produces  as  good  an  Effect :  It  fuffices  to 
chufe  well  that  Drug  before  it  is  employ’d  ;  and  if  one 
wants  to  correct  it,  nothing  better  for  that  Purpofe 
than  Sal-Armoniack  ;  for  it  not  only  attenuates  its  pur¬ 
gative  Subfiance,  hindering  it  from  Griping ;  but  by 
its  aftive  and  volatile  Salt,  it  quickens  it  to  rife  with 
more  Facility  to  the  Brain,  and  to  diffolve  the  coarfe 
Pituita,  which  may  chance  to  be  there.  A  Scruple  of 
Sal-Armoniack  may  be  added  to  each  Dofe  of  Agarick. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Troches  of  Rhubarb.- — Take  ten 
Drachms  of  the  beft  Rhubarb  ;  half  an  Ounce  of  bitter 
Almonds  ;  three  Drachms  of  red  Rofes  Spikenard,  A- 
nifeed,  Wormwood,  Alarum,  of  each  a  Drachm:  Pound 
together  the  Rhubarb,  Rofes,  Seeds,  Wormwood,  and 
Afarum  ;  pound  in  a  Marble  Mortar  the  bitter  Almonds, 
blanched,  till  they  be  reduced  into  a  Pafte  ;  mix  the  Pow¬ 
ders  with  it,  and  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Juice  of 
Agrimony  thicken’d  over  the  Fire  to  the  Confidence  of 
Honey,  make  a  Mafs  folid  enough  to  be  formed  into  lit¬ 
tle  Troches,  which  mult  be  put  to  dry  from  the  Sun. 

Virtues.  —  Thefe  Troches  are  ufed  for  the  Obftruftions 
of  the  Liver,  Myfentery,  and  Spleen,  and  for  the  Loofe- 

nefs.  They  purge  gently  in  Binding. - T he.  Dofe  is 

from  a  Scruple  to  four. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Troches  of  Alhekengi.  —  Take 
two  Ounces  of  dried  wild  Cherries  or  Berries  of  Alke- 
kengi  i  -Bol  Armoniack,  Olibanum,  Dragon’s  Blood, 
Gum  Arabick,  Juice  of  Liquorice,  Maftich,  Succin,  A- 
mydon,  or  Starch,  of  each  an  Ounce ;  fix  Drachms  of 
•  Gum  Adraganth ;  Seeds  of  Hen-bane  and  Plantin,  of 
•each  three  Drachms  j  two  Drachms  of  Opium  ;  a  Scruple 
.of  Salt  of  Saturn  :  Make  of  them  all  Troches  in  a  fuffi- 
cient  Quantity  of  Mucilage  of  Gum  Adraganth,  extracted 
in  the  Juice  of  Alkekengi. 

Virtues .  —  Thefe  Troches  are  thought  proper  for  the 
Ulcers  of  the  Reins,  and  of  the  Bladder,  for  the  Difury, 
and  for  thofe  that  pifs  Blood  5  they  provoke  Sleep.  — • 

■  The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Troches  of  Ramicb.  —  Take  the 
Nuts  of  Cyprels,  the  Berries  of  Myrtle-Tree,  Gum  Ara¬ 
bick,  of  each  an  Ounce  and  a  half-,  red  Rofes,  yellow 
Sanders,  of  each  ten  Drachms;  Sumach,  Rafpings  of 
Ivory,  of  each  an  Ounce;  Wood  of  Aloes,  Cloves, 
Mace,  Nutmegs,  of  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  and  lour  Scru¬ 
ples  of  Camphire  :  Let  all  thefe  Drugs  be  well  pounded, 
according  to  our  Method,  and  afterwards  mixed  in  a  fuf¬ 
ficient  Quantity  of  the  Juice  of  Sorrel,  to  make  a  Mafs, 
of  which  (hall  be  formed  Troches. 

Virtues.  —  Thofe  Troches  (Lengthen  the  Stomach,  the 
Heart,  and  Liver,  appcalc  the  Cholera  morbus,  and  flop 

the  Hemorrhages. - The  Dofe  is  irom  a  Scruple  to  a 

Drachm. 

Ramicb  is  an  Arabick  Word,  which  is  thought  to  conic 
by  Corruption  from  Rumen*  which  fignifics  Sorell  or 
Quince. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Troches  againfl  the  Plague.  — 
Take  three  Drachms  of  Roots  of  Angelica;  Tormcn- 
tille,  Iris  of  Florence,  Zedoaria,  and  dried  Lemon-Peel, 
of  cadi  two  Drachms  ;  Ginger,  Coriander,  red  Rofes, 
of  each  one  Drachm ;  Mace,  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  of 
each  half  a  Drachm  ;  and  a  diffident  Quantity  of  the 
Lx t raft  of  Juniper-Berries,  to  form  a  Mafs  oi  all  the  In¬ 
gredients  when  pounded,  10  be  formed  into  Troches. 

Virtues.  —  Thefe  Troches  are  not  only  proper  for  the 
Plague,  but  for  all  the  Maladies  attended  with  Malig¬ 
nity  ;  and  lervc  as  Prefer  vacive  again!!  the  bad  Air. 


The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

Trochifci  Galilee  Mafchata. — R.  .Ligni  Aloes  ot)t'-r 
Drach.  5.  Ambra  Grife* ,  Drach.  3.  Mo f chi  ori£ffi 
Drach.  1.  Pound  the  Wood  of  Aloes  by  icfdf  ad  ^ 
duce  it  into  a  fubtle  Powder  ;  the  Mufk  and  Amb^' 
greafe  by  itfelf :  Mix  the  Powders,  and  reduce  them  * 
a  folid  Pafte,  with  a  diffident  Quantity  of  the  Mucl™0 
of  Gum  Adraganth,  extrafted  in  Rofe-Water ;  whe^r 
Troches  are  to  be  form’d,  which  muft  be  dried'  from^h! 
Sun. 

Virtues .  —  Thefe  Troches  (Lengthen  the  Stomach 
pair  the  exhaufted  Strength,  and  ftop  Vomiting  ’ 
The  Dofe  is  from  eight  Grains  to  a  Scruple.  Ther^ 
be  tiled,  likewife,  with  fome  Water  of  Orange-Flow^? 
to  perfume  a  -Room  or  Cloaths.  rs’ 

Thefe  aromatical  Preparations  are  not  to  be  preferib  H 
to  W omen,  becaufe  of  the  Perfumes  which  could  provoke 
$he  Hyftericks. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Troches  of  Camphire.-—  Take 
Drachm  of  Camphire,  Myrrh,  Affa  Fcetida,  Caftoreur^ 
of  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  three  Drachms  of  Spikenard  a 
Drachm  of  Saffron,  half  a  Scruple  of  Opium  ;  and  eight 
Drops  of  the  Oil  of  Succin  ;  when  all  the  Drugs  which 
are  to  be  reduced  into  Powder  have  been  pounded,  d  ajj 
the  Ingredients  be  mixed  in  a  diffident  Quantity  0f  ^ 
Mucilage  of  Gum  Adraganth,  extrafted  in  Water  of  Ma¬ 
tricaria,  for  a  Mafs,  of  which  are  formed  Troches. 

Virtues.  —  Thefe  Troches  are  fometimes  .preferibed  in 
violent  Fevers,  to  temperate  the  Heat  of  the  Bile  and  of 
the  Blood,  for  the  Pleurify,  and  heftick  Fevers:  Bur 
their  more  frequent  Ufe  is  for  the  Vapours  and  the  Hy¬ 
ftericks. - The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  two:  They 

are  alfo  mixed  in  Clyfters  from  half  a  Drachm  to  two 
Drachms. 

For  the  Preparation  of  hy ft  crick  Troches.— Take  Alfa 
Fcetida,  Gaibanum,  of  each  two  Drachms  and  a  half; 
a  Drachm  and  a  half  of  Caftoreum ;  Afarum,  Savern, 
Ariftoloch,  Matricaria,  of  each  a  Drachm  ;  half  a  Drachm 
of  Diftamnum  :  Whereof  Troches  are  made  (after  the 
Drugs  have  been  pounded  according  to  our  Method)  in 
the  Juice  or  Decoftion  of  Rue. 

Virtues. — Thefe  Troches  are  proper  to  abate  the  Iiy- 
fterick  Vapours,  to  provoke  the  Menfes,  for  the  Green - 

Sickneffes,  and  to  expel  the  After-Birth.- - The  Do/e 

is  from  a  Scruple  to  two. 

For  the  Preparation  of  Troches  of  Myrrh.  — Take  the 
beft  Myrrh,  Lupins  pared,  of  each  five  Drachms ;  dried 
Leaves  of  Rue,  Diftamnum  of  Crete ,  Cummin-Seed, 
Alfa  Fcetida,  Sagapenum,  Opoponax,  of  each  two 
Drachms :  After  all  thefe  Drugs  have  been  pounded  to¬ 
gether,  according  to  our  Method  ;  reduce  them  into  a 
hard  Mafs  with  the  Juice  of  Mugwort,  or  of  Rue,  boil¬ 
ed  to  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Mucilage  ;  whereof  you’ll  form 
Troches. 

Virtues.—  Thefe  Troches  provoke  the  Menfes,  help  the 
Delivery,  expel  the  After-Birth,  and  abate  the  Vapours. 
The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm.  ( 

For  the  Preparation  of  Troches  of  Barberries. 1 
two  Ounces  of  Berries  of  Oxyacantha;  an  Ounce  of  icu 
Rofes  ;  the  Gums  Adraganth,  and  Arabick,  Spoiliuni, 
Starch,  and  the  Seeds  of  Pumpkins,  of  each  two 
Drachms  ;  and  half  a  Drachm  of  Salt  of  Saturn ; 
pounded,  according  to  our  Method,  and  mixed  with  uc 
Juice  of  Barberries,"  boiled  to  the  Confiftcnce  of  non- 
lage,  to  reduce  them  into  a  Mafs,  oi  which  are  fornw 

Troches. 

Virtues. — -Thefe  Troches  appeafe  the  violent  eat  0. 

a  Fever,  ftop  the  Loofcncls,  Hemorrhages,  and  t  ie  0 

norrhoca. - The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

Narcotick  P roches.  —  Take  fix  Drachms  ot  uny  | 
Starch,  the  Gums  Arabick  and  Adraganth,  or  cwn  ' 
an  Ounce ;  two  Drachms  of  Laudanum;  and  ^  * 

Drachm  of  Saffron,  pounded  and  mixed  togenera  * 
Mucilage  of  the  Seed  of  PJy  Ilium ,  extrafted  in  0  e 

ter,  to  form  a  Mafs  for  Troches.  n 

Virtues.  — Thelc  Troches  are  applied  outwimiiy, ■  ’ 

on  the  Forehead  for  the  Hcad-ach  ;  between  1 1L  ,  j5 
for  the  Tooch-ach  ;  nnd  on  the  other  Parts  w  ,C1C  j 
Pain  and  Inflammation. — They  are  reduced  .  , 
and  moiftened  with  a  Liquor  appropriated  to c  K  '  k  ^ 

For  the  Preparation  of  the  Troches  oj  '  ftnlorii 
Take  an  Ounce  of  Succin,  or  Kurabc,  ‘  j^l)inC| 
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„  r„ims  Arabick  and  Adraganth,  Acacia,  Hypociftis, 
prepared  Coral,  Gumjacca,  and  the  Seed  of 
jtfaftich*  P  two  Drachms,  two  Scruples  ;  Oliba- 

poppies,  ^  Qpilinx>  0f  0^^  two. Drachms :  Let  the 

pUm*n  and  Hardhorn  be  ground  together  on  the  Por- 
S^CC  till  they  be  reduced  into  an  impalpable  Powder  *, 
Phyrj  together  in  a  Mortar  made  warm,  the  Gums 
PoULk  a«d  Adraganth  ;  the  Saffron  and  Seed  together, 
the  Maftich  and  Gum  lacca  together:  The  Opium 
i  cia  and  Hypociftis,  fhall  be  well  bruifed,  and  put 

•  C!n  earthen  Porringer,  pouring  over  them  about  two 
n  mces  of  Mucilage  of  the  Seed  of  Pfyllium  extracted 

Plantain- Water  *  the  Porringer  muft  be  placed  over 
,n/w  Fire,  and  when  the  Matter  is  liquified,  the  Pow- 
y  (hall  be  mixed  with  it,  and  the  Mixture  put  after- 
ards  in  a  Mortar,  to  be  pounded  a  long  Time,  to  form 
of  it  a  folid  Mafs,  proper  for  Troches. 

*  virtues.— Thefe  Troches  are  good  to  flop  Hemor- 
haees  aa  fpitting  of  Blood,  bleeding  at  the  Nofe,  the 
Wtnteria,  the  immoderate  Flux  of  the  Menfes  and  of 
Z  Hemorrhoides :  They  are  alfo  preferred  for  the 
Diarrhoea,  Lienteria,  and  the  Gonorrhoea ;  they  provoke 
Sleep.— The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  two 

^Fordie  Preparation  of  the  Troches  of Gordon  reformed. 
ZTake  Bol  armoniack,  Sanguis  draconis,  Spodium,  red 
Rofes,  Myrrh,  of  each  half  an  Ounce  5  Gums  Arabick 
and  Adraganth,  Pearl-barley,  Myrtle-berries,  and  Li¬ 
quorice,  of  each  two  Drachms *  the  Seeds  of  white  Pop¬ 
pies  of  Cotton,  of  Porcelain,  and  of  Quinces,  of  each 
a  Drachm :  Let  all  the  Drugs  be  pounded,  according  to 
our  Method,  and  mixed  afterwards  with  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Mucilage  of  Seed  of  Pfyllium  prepared  in 
Plantain-Water  for  Troches . 

Virtues, —Thefe  Troches  are  thought  proper  for  the 
Ulcers  of  the  Reins  and  of  the  Bladder,  for  thofe  who 
pils  Blood,  to  foften  the  Acrimony  of  a  Clap,  and  for 
die  Diabetes. — The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

frocks  for  a  Gonorrhoea. — Take  two  Drachms  of  Bol 
armoniack,  prepared  Succin,  and  the  Rafpings  of  Ivory, 
of  each  a  Drachm  and  a  half ;  four  Scruples  of  Plantain- 
Seed  5  Agnus  callus,  Lattuces,  Flowers  of  Pomegranate, 
red  Rofes,  of  each  a  Drachm  ;  and  two  Scruples  of 
Saflafras,  pounded  according  to  our  Method,  and  mixed 
together  in  a  Mucilage  of  the  Seed  of  Quinces,  prepared 
in  Water  of  Nenuphar,  to  form  a  Mafs  for  Troches. 

Virtues.  — T hefe  Troches  are  proper  to  dry  the  fmall 
Ulcers  of  the  Urethra,  to  ftrengthen  the  fpermatick 
VelTels,  and  to  flop  the  Gonorrhoea. — The  Dofe  is  from 
a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

Troches  for  the  Afihma. — Take  nine  Ounces  of  white 
Sugar-candy  \  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  Starch,  Iris  of 
Florence ,  and  Magiitcrium  of  Sulphur,  of  each  half  an 
Ounce  j  three  Drachms  of  Liquorice,  and  two  Scruples 
of  Flowers  of  Ben  join,  pounded  according  to  our  Me¬ 
thod,  and  mixed  in  a  Mucilage  of  Gum  Adraganth 
extraded  in  Role- Water,  to  form  a  hard  Mafs  for 
Troches. 

Virtues.  — Tliefe  Troches  are  excellent  for  the  Afihma, 
for  an  inveterate  Cough,  to  help  Refpiration,  and  Ex¬ 
ploration. — The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Drachm  to  a 
Drachm. 

Note,  That  the  Iris,  Magiftcrium  of  Sulphur,  and  the 
Flowers  of  Benzoin  which  enter  this  Compofition, 
ferve  to  ratify  and  attenuate  by  their  fubtile  Parts, 
the  Pituita  or  other  coarfc  Matter,  which  emba raffing 
the  Fibres  of  the  Lungs  and  of  the  Diaphragm,  hin¬ 
ders  it  from  extending  itfcll  fuflicicntly  for  a  free  Rcfpi- 
ration  ;  the  fame  Ingredients  help  to  loo  fen  the 
Phlegms  of  the  Brain  and  of  the  Bread,  and  difpofes 
them  for  Expectoration. 

For  black  Rechick  Troches — Take  one  Pound  of  Sugar* 
candy,  four  Ounces  of  Liquorice -Juice,  Pearl-barley, 
and  Starch,  of  each  an  Ounce ;  Iris  of  Florence ,  Gums 
Arabick  and  Adraganth,  of  each  half  an  Ounce  ♦,  pound¬ 
ed  according  to  our  Method,  and  mixed  in  a  Mucilage 

the  Roots  of  Althsea,  to  form  of  it  Rotules  or 
Fa  (lilies. 

Virtues, — They  arc  proper  to  attenuate  and  diflblvc 
[he  Pituita,  to  help  Refpiration  and  Expectoration,  to 
kften  the  Acrimony  of  the  Bread,  and  True  fix  a,  and 
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for  the  Cold. — They  are  left  to  melt  gently  m  the 

Mouth.  .... 

♦ 

For  red  Bechick  Troches. — Take  five  Ounces  of  red 
Sugar-candy,  an  Ounce  of  Bol  armoniack,  half  an  Ounce 
of  Starch,  Iris  of  Florence ,  and  Gum  arabick,  of  each  a 
Drachm,  pounded  according  to  our  Method,  and  mixed 
in  a  diffident  Quantity  of  Poppies  rhasas  boiled  to  the 
Confiflence  of  Syrup,  for  Troches. 

Virtues. — They  are  proper  to  flop  Catarrhs  caufed  by 
fubtile  or  ferous  Humours,  and  for  fpitting  of  Blood. 

The  Dofe  is  from  a  Drachm  to  a  Drachm  and  a  half. 

Anodine  Troches . — Take  half  an  Ounce  of  Laudanum, 
Cafloreum,  Myrrh,  and  Saffron,  of  each  two  Drachms ; 
and  a  Scruple  of  Cam  phi  re,  pounded  according  to  our 
Method,  and  mixed  in  a  Mucilage  of  Gum  Adraganth, 
extracted  in  the  Juice  of  Henbane, '  for  Troches. 

Virtues. — Thefe  Troches  are  proper  to  appeafe  Pains 
in  whatever  Part  of  the  Body  they  be,  to  abate  the  Va¬ 
pours,  to  provoke  Sleep  and  Sweat. — The  Dofe  is  from 
four  Grains  to  half  a  Scruple. 

Troches  to  flop  the  vomiting  of  Blood . — Take  red  Rofes, 
the  Seeds  of  Henbane,  Flowers  of  Pomegranate,  oriental 
Bol,  Acacia,  Gum  arabick,  Opium,  an  equal  Quantity 
of  each,  pounded  or  prepared  according  to  our  Method, 
and  mixed  in  a  Mucilage  of  Gum  Adraganth  extracted  in 
Water  of  Porcelain,  to  form  a  Mafs  for  Troches. 

Virtues. — Thefe  Troches  are  proper  to  flop  all  Sorts  of 
Hemorrhages,  and  to  appeafe  exceffive  Pains.-— The 
Dofe  is  from  eight  Grains  to  a  Scruple. 

Troches  to  flop  the  immoderate  Flux  of  the  Piles.  — T ake 
ten  Drachms  of  Bdellium,  five  Drachms  of  Myrabolans, 
three  Drachms  of  the  Seeds  of  Leek,  prepared  Coral, 
prepared  Succin,  prepared  Bol  armoniack,  calcined 
Shells,  of  each  two  Drachms  5  pounded  according  to 
our  Method,  and  reduced  into  a  hard  Mafs,  with  a  Mu¬ 
cilage  of  Gum  Adraganth,  extracted  in  llofe-Water,  for 
Troches. 

Virtues. — They  are  aflringent,  and  may  be  ufed  to 
flop  a  Loofenefs,  and  all  Sorts  of  Hemorrhages.— The 
Dofe  is  from  half  a  Drachm  to  two  Drachms. 

Troches  for  a  Didrrhcea. — Take  the  Seeds  of  Sorrel* 
Barberies,  Myrtles,  Chefnuts,  Amydon  or  Starch,  and 
Spodium,  of  each  five  Drachms  ;  Succin  and  Coral*  of 
each  three  Drachms  ;  pounded  according  to  our  Method, 
and  mixed  with  a  Mucilage  of  Gum  Adraganth,  prepared 
in  Rofe- Water,  to  form  a  Mafs  for  Troches. 

Virtues. — They  arc  proper  to  flop  a  Loofenefs,  and 
Hemorrhages. — The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Drachm  to 
two  Drachms. 

Troches  for  the  Diabetes. — Take  the  Berries  of  Myrtle- 
tree  and  the  Seed  of  Sorrel,  of  each  two  Ounces  ;  Gum 
Arabick  and  Starch,  of  each  an  Ounce,  pounded  *,  and 
mixed  with  a  Mucilage  of  Seed  of  Pfyllium,  for  Troches . 

Virtues. — They  flop  the  immoderate  Flux  of  the  Urine, 
by  flrengthning  the  Conduits  of  the  Bladder,  and  are 
alfo  good  for  fpitting  of  Blood. — The  Dofe  is  from  a 
Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

Troches  for  the  Pleurify. — Take  four  Ounces  of  the 
Blood  of  a  Fie- goat  prepared,  an  Ounce  of  Oiibanum, 
Liquorice- Juice,  the  Livers  and  Hearts  of  Vipers,  and 
the  diaplioretick  Mineral ,  of  each  half  an  Ounce  ; 
pounded  and  mixed  together  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
Syrup  of  wild  Poppies,  to  form  a  Mafs  for  Troches. 

Virtues ,  — Thefe  Troches  arc  proper  for  the  Pleurify, 
to  help  Expectoration,  to  provoke  Sweat  and  the  Urine. 
— The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm  and  a  half, 
in  the  Water  of  Carduus  benediCtus,  or  of  Scorfonnaria. 

Thefe  Troches  produce  no  good  Efteft,  when  they  are 
given  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Pleurify,  bccaufc  then  the 
Humours  are  too  crude  j  tor  at  that  Time  the  Veflcls 
muft  be  emptied,  by  often  bleeding,  and  adminiftring 
to  the  Patient  peltoral  Syrups,  Tizancs,  and  Juleps,  to 
prepare  and  foften  the  Humours  *,  and  when  it  is  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  Dejc6lim\s  fhew  fome  Co&ion,  which 
happens  about  the  ieventh  Day  at  the  Time  of  the  Cliffs, 
then  the  Troches  muft  be  given,  and  will  produce  a  good 
Efleft  -  for  they  expel  the  ratified  Humours,  by  Per- 

f  pi  ration,  or  the  Urine,  and  help  Expe&oracion. 

1  Troches  of  Kernes . — Take  two  Ounces  of  the  Grains 


of  Kci 


ermes,  Rafpings  of  Hartfhorn,  l^monq^el,  reel 
Sanders,  prepared  Coral,  Succin,  diaplioretick  Mineral, 
and  the  Trunks  of  Vipers  dried,  of  each  two  Drachms ; 

pounded 
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pounded  according  to  our  Method,  and  mixed  together 
afterwards  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Syrup  of  Kermes, 
to  form  a  Mafs  for  Troches, 

:  Virtues . — Thefe  Troches  are  proper  to  (Lengthen  the 
Stomach,  purify  the  Blood,  and  prevent  Abortion. — 
The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm  and  a  half. 

Pills. 

•  Pilula,  is  a  Diminutive  of  Pita,  qttaft  parva  pilct^ 
becaufe  Pills  are  formed  in  little  Balls.  The  Greeks 
called  them  Catapotia ,  from  the  Verb  xxtx7tivu ,  dev  or  o, 
becaufe  they  are  fvvallowcd  without  chewing. 

Pills,  have  been  invented  for  two  principal  Reafons. 
i .  That  in  that  Form  feveral  Remedies  may  be  taken 
eafily,  which  would  be  very  infupportable  to  the  Tafte, 
if  taken  in  another  Manner,  as  the  Aloes,  Coloquintida, 
Agarick,  Turpendne,  &c.  or  would  ftick  to  the  Teeth, 
and  perhaps  fhake  them,  as  the  Mercurius  dulcis,  and 
all  other  mercurial  Preparations  3  and  there  are  even  fo 
many  Patients  fo  very  nice,  that  they  would  not  take 
any  Remedy  ever  fo  little  difagreeable,  if  they  were  not 
reduced  into  Pills. - — 2.  That  the  Remedy  being  taken 
dry,  may  remain  longer  in  the  Vifcera,  and  have  more 
Time  to  communicate  its  Virtues  to  the  diftant  Parts,  as 
to  the  Head  and  Joints.  Moll  Pills  are  purgative  ;  but 
there  are  alfo  fome  alterative ,  afiringent ,  fomniferous , 
diaphoretic ky  aperitive ,  hyft crick ,  cephalic hechick ,  ar- 
thritick.  Pills  are  otherwile  prefcrved  than  Troches  3  for 
inftead  that  the  Troches  are  made  as  foon  as  the  Mafs  is 
made,  that  they  may  be  dried,  the  Mafs  of  the  Pills  is 
kept,  that  the  Drugs  it  is  compofed  of  may  ferment  to¬ 
gether  3  and  therefore  are  only  formed  as  they  are  want¬ 
ed.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  when  the  Mafs  of 
Pills  has  been  made  with  Juices  or  other  Liquors,  with¬ 
out  Sugar  or  Honey,  it  grows  fo  hard  foon  afterwards, 
that  it  muft  be  reduced  into  Powder,  and  mixed  anew 
with  a  Liquor  to  form  Pills  thereof;  which  happens 
becaufe  the  Liquors  corporify,  and  dry  without  growing 
jnoift  again  3  whereas  when  Syrup  or  Honey  has  been 
ufed,  the  Mafs  cannot  dry  fo  much,  becaufe  the  Honey 
and  Syrup  contain  a  great  deal  of  Salt,  which  take  eafily 
the  Humidity  of  the  Air,  which  keeps  that  Compofition 
in  the  Confidence  it  muft  have.  —  It  is  much  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  that  the  Mafs  of  Pills  iliould  remain  foft, 
than  too  hard,  becaufe  the  Fermentation  is  much  better 
made  in  the  Humidity  than  in  Drynels.  As  Pills  could 
communicate  a  bad  Tafte  in  patting  through  the  Palate  3 
they  are  wrapped  in  Wafers,  or  in  Gold  or  Silver  Leaves, 
or  in  Powder  of  Liquorice,  &c. 

Pilula:  Cocci*  majorcs. — Take  fix  Drachms  of  Jalap, 
half  an  Ounce  of  Troches  of  Alhandal,  three  Drachms 
of  Scammony,  two  Drachms  of  lbluble  Tartar,  and  a 
Drachm  of  Aloes ;  reduce  all  thefe  Drugs  into  Powder, 
and  form  a  Mafs  of  them  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
Syrup  of  Stechas,  or  Juice  of  Wormwood,  for  Pills. 

Virtues .• — Thefe  Pills  purge  ail  Humours,  blit  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Pituita  ;  therefore  they  are  preferibed  to  purge 
the  Brain. — The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

P Unite  cocci*  minor  es,  feu  mirabiles . — Take  Aloes  fuc- 
cotrina,  the  beft  Scammony,  Troches  of  Alhandal, 
equal  Parts  of  each :  Let  the  Scammony  and  Aloes  be 
pounded  together  into  a  very  fubtile  Powder,  in  a  Mor¬ 
tar  anointed  with  fomc  Drops  of  Oil,  reducing  alfo  into 
Powder  the  Troches  of  Alhandal;  and  mixing  after¬ 
wards  all  the  Ingredients  together  with  Syrup  of  Roles 
compofed  with  Agarick,  to  form  a  Mafs  lor  Pills. 

Virtues. — Thefe  Pills  are  proper  to  purge  all  Humours, 
but  they  are  chiefly  11  fed  to  purge  the  Brain.* — -The  Dofe 
is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples. 

Note,  That  all  is  purgative  in  this  Compofition. — Half  a 
Scruple  of  the  Pilule  cocci, e  minor cs ,  contain  of  Aloes, 
Scammony,  and  Troches  of  Alhandal,  of  each  three 
Grains. — A  Scruple ,  fix  Grains  of  each, — Half  a 
Drachm ,  nine  Grains  of  each.  — Two  Scruples ,  half  a 
Scruple  of  each. 

Pills  of  Agarick. — Take  an  Ounce  of  the  bell  Agaric; 
Aloes,  and  Turbith,  of  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  Troches 
of  Alhandal,  and  loluble  Tartar,  of  each  two  Drachms; 
and  a  Drachm  of  Iris  of  Florence ;  to  be  pounded  and 
mixed  afterwards  together  with  a  fuflicienc  Quantity  of 
Syrup  of  Kofcs  compolcd  with  Agarick,  to  form  a  Mafs 
for  Pills. 
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.  Virtues.— -Thefe  Pills  purge  particularly  the 
Pituita  of  the  Brain,  and  of  the  other  Parts  of  the  iT  ^ 
and  are  proper  for  the  Afthmaticks. — The  DnfP  •  c 
one  Scruple  to  four.  ^  13  lGl)) 

Golden  Pills. — lake  fix  Drachms  of  Aloes  Succ  • 
five  Drachms  of  Scammony,  two  Drachms  of  c  n?’ 
Tartar  3  Troches  of  Alhandal  and  Saffron,  of  each 
Ounce,  pounded,  and  mixed  afterwards  with  a  fuff;  • 311 

Quantity  of  folutive  Syrup  of  Rofes,  to  form  a  Mafcfo,' 
P 1  Us . 

Virtues. — Tiiefe  Pills  purge  all  Humours. 

Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm/ 

Golden  Pills  of  Turbith. — Take  an  Ounce  and  a  h  if 
of  Aloes  Succotrina,  ten  Drachms  of  Citron  myrabol  * 
an  Ounce  of  Turbith  ;  Saffron,  and  foluble  Tartar^f 
each  three  Drachms,  pounded,  and  afterwards  mi  ° 
together,  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Wormwood  . 
form  a  Mafs  for  Pills.  0 

Virtues .• — Thefe  Pills  purge  and  ftrengthen  the  St 

mach  ;  they  are  proper  for  the  Colick,  and  to  provoke 

the  Menfes. - The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drach 

and  a  half. 

The  purgative  and  effentia!  Drugs  of  this  Compofition 
are  the  Aloes,  Scammony,  and  Turbith. 

Pills  of  Aloes  and  Maftich. — Take  two  Ounces  of 
Aloes  Succotrina,  half  an  Ounce  of  Maftich*  and  four 
Scruples  of  Diadamnum,  pounded  and  mixed  together 
with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Syrup  of  Wormwood  m 
form  a  Mals  for  Pills.  5 

Virtues. — Thefe  Pills  purge  the  Bile*  and t/i  e  Pituita 
- The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm  and  a  half! 

Pilula  angelic*. — Take  half  a  Pound  of  Extraft  of 
Aloes,  half  an  Ounce  of  Rhubarb,  two  Drachms  of 
Troches  of  Agarick,  and  a  Drachm  of  Cinnamon:  Let 
the  Rhubarb,  Agarick  and  Cinnamon  be  pounded  to- 
gether;  mix  the  Powders  with  the  Excraft  of  Aloes 
and  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Honey  of  Rofes  to  make  a 
foiid  Mafs,  to  form  of  it  Grains  or  final!  Pills  when 
wanted  3  they  are  called  angeliek  Grains,  or  Grains  of 
Life,  becaufe  of  their  Virtue. 

Virtues. — They  purge  the  Bile  and  other  Humours ; 
and  are  taken  in  eating. - The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scru¬ 

ple  to  a  Drachm. 

Stomachick  Pills. — Take  half  a  Pound  ofExtraft  of 
Aloes,  prepar’d  in  the  Juice  of  Wormwood  j  an  Ounce 
of  Extraft  of  black  Hellebore  3  Refine  of  Jalap,  and  fo¬ 
luble  Tartar,  of  eacli  half  an  Ounce  ;  pounded  am!  mixed 
together  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Elixir  Proprietatis , 
to  form  a  Mafs  for  Pills. 

Virtues. — They  purge  violently  all  the  Humours,  but 

more  particularly  the  melancholick  Humour. - The 

Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  half  a  Drachm. 

Common  Pills. — Take  two  Ounces  of  Aloes  Succo¬ 
trina  5  an  Ounce  of  Myrrh  3  and  half  an  Ounce  of  Saf¬ 
fron  ;  pounded,  according  to  our  Method,  and  mixed 
with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  llrong  red  Wine  to  form  a 
Mafs  for  Pills. 

Virtues. — They  purge  in  Strengthening,  and  provoke 
the  Menfes. 

The  only  and  cflential  Purgative  of  this  Compofition, 
is  the  Aloes. 

Pilula  fine  qttibus. — Take  an  Ounce  and  fix  Drachms 
of  Aloes  Succotrina  ;  five  Drachms  of  Diacrydium ;  Aga¬ 
rick,  Rhubarb,  and  Senna,  of  each  half  a  Drachm ;  falli¬ 
ble  Tartar,  and  the  Seed  of  Violets,  of  each  two  Drachms; 
pounded,  and  mixed  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Syrup 
of  Fennel,  to  make  a  Mafs  for  Pills. 

Virtues.  —  Thefe  Pills  purge  all  Humours,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Pituita  :  They  are  preferibed  for  the  Maladies 
of  the  Eyes  and  of  the  Ears. — The  Dofe  is  from  twenty 
Grains  to  two  Scruples. 

llcpatick  Pills. — Take  half  a  Pound  of  Extract  of  A- 
Iocs ;  an  Ounce  of  the  beft  Rhubarb ;  and  two  Drachm* 
of  yellow  Sanders ;  pounded  and  mixed  together  with  Sy¬ 
rup  of  Roles  to  form  a  Mafs  for  Pills. 

Virtues. — They  purge  particularly  the  bilious  Humours 
raife  the  Obftruftions,  and  provoke  the  Menfes ;  djO 
arc  taken  in  Eating,  or  immediately  before  a  Meal.— 1 iic 
Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm.  ,  ^ 

Sanders  arc  nccdJcfs  in  tJiis  Compofition.— As  the  * 
ladies  of  the  Liver  proceed  inoft  commonly  h°m  c ' 
Obftruftions  formed  in  it  by  Degrees ;  thefe  Pill*  ar(j  ^ 
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ellent  for  thofe  Maladies  ;  for  they  rarify  the  Blood  and 
V  Humours  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  they  force  and  open 
C!e  paffaf^e  of  the  Vefiel  obftruded ;  which  Fermenta- 
t'  or  Rarefaction,  is  caufed  by  an  acrimonious  Salt  con- 
!aUd  in  the  Aloes. 

Pills  of  Rhubarb. — -Take  two  Ounces  of  the  beflRhu- 
t3rb;  an  Ounce  of  Aloes  Succotrina  ;  half  a  Drachm  of 
Girin  Mirabolans  *,  and  three  Drachms  of  foluble  Tar- 
taf.  pounded,  according  to  our  Method,  anti  mixed 

v.jth  a  iuffincnr  Quantity  of  Syrup  of  Chicory  compofed 
‘  ‘  ‘  for  Fills. 


84c 


vith  Rhubarb, 

Virtues.— They  are  dteemed  proper  to  purge  coarfe 
and  vifeous  Humours  :  They  are  prefcribed  for  obflinate 
and  rebellious  fevers. - The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple 

to  four. 

Co.tholick  Pills . — Take  two  Ounces  of  Aloes  Succo¬ 
trina  ;  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  the  bed  Rhubarb  ;  Troches 
of  Agarick  and  Senna,  of  each  an  Ounce  ;  and  half  an 
Ounce  of  foluble  Tartar  ;  pounded  according  to  our  Me¬ 
thod,  and  mixed  with  Syrup  of  Violets,  or  of  Rofes,  into 
a  Mils  for  Fills. 

Virtues.  —  f  hefe  Pills  purge  all  Humours,  flrengthen 

(|,c  Stomach  and  Brain,  and  raife  the  Obftru&ions. - 

The  Dofi  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

pills  for  the  Dropjy.  —  Take  two  Ounces  and  a  half 
of  Aloes  Succotrina  ;  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  Gum-Gut, 
reduced  into  a  fubtle  Powder,  and  diflolved  in  Wine  of 
Malmlcy ;  an  Ounce  of  Diacrydium  prepared  in  the  fame 
Manner;  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  the  bed  Gum  Ammo- 
nick;  and  half  an  Ounce  of  variolated  Tartar  ;  pounded 
and  mixed  together  in  folutivc  Syrup  of  Rofes  to  make  a 
lMafs  for  Pills. 

Virtues.  Thefe  Pills  arc  proper  to  raife  the  Obit  ruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Spleen,  and  Molcntery  ;  for  the  Hydropfy  : 

They  purge  powerfully.. - The  Do/e  is  from  half  a 

Scruple  to  a  Scruple. 

The  purgative  Drugs  of  this  Compofition,  are  t  he  A- 

loes,  Gum  Gut,  and  Diacrydium.  — *  A  Scruple  <d  thefe 

Pills,  cot  tains  feven  Grains  of  Aloes,  four  Grains  of 

Gum  Gut,  and  about  three  Grains  of  Diacrydium.  Half 

a  Drachm  contains  ten  Grains  and  a  half  of  Aloes,  fix 

Grains  of  Gum  Gut,  and  about  four  Grains  and  a  half  of 

Diacrydium.  Two  Scruples  contain  fourteen  Grains  of 

Aloes,  eight  Grains  of  Gum  Gut,  and  about  fix  Grains  of 
Diacrydium. 

The  Preparation  given  here  to  the  Gum  Gut,  and  to 
t,c  Diacrydium,  by  humefting  them  with  Wine,  to  grind 
diunon  the  Porphyry,  feems  to  me  need  lei's  ;  fincc  it 
fuiliccs  to  reduce  Llioie  Gums  into  a  very  fubtle  Powder, 
to  mix  them  exactly  with  the  other  Drugs. 

Pills  of  Tartar. — 'Take  Cryflal  of  Tartar,  and  Gum 
Ammon  lack,  of  each  an  Ounce  anti  a  half;  and  fix 
JJiachms  of  Aloes  Succotrina,  pounded  and  mixed  togc- 
tiij-T  with  a  fufiicicnt  Quantity  of  Syrup  of  Barberries  lor 

Vtrtucs.-—T\\cfc  Pills  arc  proper  to  purge  gently  the 
fic  a,Kl  Melancholy,  to  diffolve  the  Glands  of  the  Mc- 
'nt[.75  antl  I  lard ne Is  of  the  Spleen,  to  raife  thcOb- 

'"dions  ;md  excite  the  Menfes. - The  Dofe  is  from 

;i  Drachm  to  two  Drachms. 

Pildc  PulychrcJPc  majorcs.—Takt  two  Ounces  of  A- 
!^s  Succotrina ;  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  Turbith  ;  an 
iijiccand  a  hall  of  Myrabolans  of  the  Judies  ;  Mermo- 

si  mm  Ammoniack,  foluble  Tartar,  of  each  two 
1  Minis  '  ■ 

Fills. 

1 '  ■ 

1  llcy  PurBc  coarfe  Pituita  ;  and  arc  pre- 
T|!]i/Ul’l,tc  Sciatica>  the  Cholick,  and  the  Hcad-ach. 

/» 7  /  jS  1,0111  a  ScrilPIc  t0  a  Drachm  and  a  half. 

InlfVr  a  1  °^clJreft'v  ftuu°res. — Take  an  Ounce  and  a 
l  i *  A(:()l‘s  Succotrina  ;  ten  Drachms  of  Citrin  Mira- 

atcoH  *  1Vc  ^rnc^inis  °f  the*  belt  Rhubarb  ;  pounded 
rim  nr??- 1°  t,ur  Method,  and  mixed  together  with  Sy¬ 
philis  UCOry  comF(J,t  d  with  Rhubarb,  to  form  a  Mats 

P  ♦ 

ihps/,/W*T*,,I,ey  l3l,rKc  tin:  Bile  and  Pituita,  flrengthen 

one  Sm?ai  h’  T1  curc  t,lc  - 'The  Dofi  i»  from 

liy;  i’,C  t0  {°Ur* 

—  I  nice  two  Ounces  of  Aloes  Sticco- 

au(W?Cnna,I  a,ul  thc  Hli0t  oH> lack  Hellebore,  of  each 

and  Ill  in  aiUj  a  ,ilal1  ;  * ’^'hith,  Herinotladls,  Agarick, 

J  ol  CilcJl  hx  Drachms;  Troches  of  Alhandal, 

VOL.  If. 
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pounded  and  mixed  with  Syrup  of  Rofes  for 


H,r Ub  n  ’  ?p0p0nax’  Sagapenum  and  Bdellium,  of  each 
three  Drachms  ;  two  Drachms  of  Sait  of  Wormwood  ' 

PT!"dedoand  m,*ed  cog«her  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
folutive  Syrup  of  Rofes,  to  form  a  Mafs  for  Pills. 

Vin/T"'  7 Thefi:  Pi”S  plIISe  aP  dle  Humours  with 

laneiioiv  5  tTj  are  prcPcnbed  for  the  hypocondriacal  Me¬ 
lancholy,  Hydropfy,  the  Retention  of  the  Menfes  A- 

poplexy.  Pally,  and  Lethargy. - The  Dofe  is  from 

half  a  Sciuple  to  half  a  Drachm 

Magiftral  Fills  0f  Gum  Ammoniack.  —  Take  two 
Ounces  of  the'  bell  Gum  Ammoniack  in  Powder ,  2 

BenlT  anC  f  “ .  T  f,  °l the  bcfl:  Alocs  S  Myrrh,  MaRich, 
/  ln’  0  .eac  l  half  an  Ounce  ;  and  two  Drachms  of 
Crocus  Mams  ;  pounded  according  to  our  Method  ;  and 

^wT™odt;™?  1  fuffido,t  of  Syrup 

Values.— Thefe  Rills  purge  gently  the  coarfe  and  tar- 

IrnTTrV U‘TllrA  °l t  le  B°,dy’  raife  tlle  Obftruftions,  are 
proper  for  the  Cachexy,  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Spleen  and 

J!7’  t  lC  TVarta''  APue’  a'H  the  Retention  of  the 

Menfes. - 1  he  Doje  is  from  half  a  Drachm  to  two 

Uracn  ms. 

Hyftcrick  Pills.—  Take  ten  Drachms  of  Extract  of  A- 
loes,  prepared  with  the  Juice  ofMugwort;  Myrrh,  Vi¬ 
triol  of  Mars  and  Salt  of  Mugwort,  of  each  two  Drachms ; 
Caltoreum,  Camphire,  and  Leaves  of  Rue,  of  each  two 
Scruples  ;  pounded  according  to  our  Method  ;  and  mix- 
ed  together  with  Juice  ofMugwort  for  Pills. 

Virtues.  They  purge  and  abate  the  Vapours,  cleanfe 
the  Matnce  of  its  Impurities,  by  unftopping  the  ObRruc- 

tions,  and  provoke  the  Menfes. - The  Dofe  is  from  a 

bcruple  to  a  Drachm  and  a  half. 

There  is  properly  here  but  the  Extraft  of  Aloes,  which 
can  be  called  Purgative  ;  the  other  Drugs  helping  only 
the  Aloes  to  rarify  the  Blood,  and  raife  the  ObltnlUons. 

Art  bn  tick  Pills.  — Take  two  Ounces  and  a  half  of  A- 
loes  Succotrina ;  half  an  Ounce  of  Scammony ;  I-Iermo- 
dacls,  1  urbith,  Agarick,  Troches  of  Alhandal,  Mcrcu- 
mis  Dulcis,  and  foluble  Tartar,  of  each  two  Drachms; 
pounded  according  to  our  Method  ;  and  reduced  into  a 
Mafs  for  Pills,  with  the  Syrup  of  Rofes. 

Virtues.  Thefe  Pills  are  thought  proper  particularly 

to  purge  the  Joints;  they  are  prefcribed  for  the  Gout 

and  Rheum atifm. - TheZtyHs  from  half  a  Scruple  to 

two  Scruples. 

.  ,Thc  Reafon  why  the  Arthrilick  Pills  purge  the  Joints, 
is  becaufe  being  compofed  of  dry  Remedies,  and  full  of 
volatile  Parts,  they  remain  along  while  in  the  Fife  era ,  and 
have  Time  to  fpread  their  Subfiance  on  all  Sides. 

1  ills  of  He  lie  bore.  I  ake  two  Ounces  of  thc  Roots  of 
black  Hellebore,  Senna,  and  Hcrmodadts,  of  each  an 
Ounce  and  a  half;  and  a  Drachm  of  Troches  of  Aihan- 
dal,  pounded  according  to  our  Method,  and  reduced 
into  a  Mafs  for  Pills,  with  a  fufiicicnt  Quantity  of  Syrup 
ol  thc  Flowers  of  Peach-Trees. 

Virtues.  —  Thefe  Pills  purge  thc  ferous  Humours  of 
the  Joints,  and  of  thc  Head  ;  and  arc  prefcribed  for  the 
hypocondriacal  Melancholy,  for  thc  Quartan  Ague,  E- 

pilepfy,  and  Mania.— The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to 
two  Scruples. 

Mercurial  Pills. — Take  Quick-filvcr,  and  Aloes  Suc¬ 
cotrina,  of  each  fix  Drachms ;  half  a  Drachm  of  Troches 
of  Agarick;  and  two  Drachms  of  the  befl:  Rhubarb ;  Ice 
thc  Quick-filvcr  be  extinguifhed  in  a  iufficicnt  Quantity 
of  Turpentine  of  Venice  ;  and  mix  afterwards  the  Pow¬ 
ders  with  it  to  form  a  Mafs  for  Pills. 

k 

Virtues.  - — Thefe  Pills  purge  the  bilious  Humours,  and 
the  Scrofities  ;  they  are  prefcribed  in  the  Venereal  Dif- 
eafe,  for  thc  Sciatica,  thc  Itch,  Leprofy,  the  Obflr no¬ 
tions,  and  thc  King’s  Evil. - The  Dofe  is  from  a 

Scruple  to  a  Drachm, 

Pilule  feetidiC  majorcs . — Take  thc  Gums  Ammoniack, 
Opoponax,  Sagapcnum,  Aloes  Succotrina,  Troches  of 
Alhandal,  oi  each  five  Drachms  ;  half  an  Ounce  of  the 
befl  Turbith  ;  three  Drachms  of  the  bcfl  Scammony ; 

I -Icrmodadls, Caltoreum, Saffron,  Salt  of  Mugwort,  of  each* 
two  Drachms ;  two  Scruples  of  the  Oil  of  Succin  ;  pound- 
ed  and  prepar’d  according  to  our  Method  ;  and  reduced 
into  a  Mafs  for  Pills  with  a  fufiicicnt  Quantity  of  Syrup 
of  Sr.  John-wort.  1 

Virtues. — Thefe  Pills  rarify  and  evacuate  the  coarfe 
Pituita,  and  raife  the  Obflru&ions ;  they  provoke  the 

10  ^  Menfes, 
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Menfes,  and  are  prefcribcd  for  the  Gout,  the  Colick, 
the  Hydropfy,  the  Rheumatifm,  and  the  Vapours.  The 

Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  two. 

Thefe  Pills  are  called  fetid,  becaufe  of  the  Caftoreum 

and  Gums  of  ill  Smell. 

PiluLe  fetidie  minor es. — Five  Drachms  of  T urbith  ; 
fix  Drachms  of  Troches  of  Alhandal;  Gums  Ammo- 
niack,  Opoponax,  Sagapenum,  Myrrh,  foluble  Tartar, 
of  each  three  Drachms  and  a  Drachm  of  Oil  of  Succin  ; 
pounded  according  to  our  Method  ;  and  reciuced  into  a 
Mafs  for  Pills,  with  Syrup  of  the  Juice  of  Leeks. 

Virtues. — Thefe  Pills  purge  the  Pituita  of  the  Brain 
and  the  Serofities,  raife  the  Obftructions,  and  provoke 
the  Menfes.  The  Do/*?  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

Pills  of  Sagapenum.  — Take  Sagapenum  and  Troches  of 
Alhandal,  of  each  an  Ounce  ;  half  an  Ounce  of  Diacry¬ 
dium  ;  and  a  Drachm  and  a  half  of  Salt  of  Tamarifch  ; 
prepared  according  to  our  Method  ;  and  reduced  into  a 
Mafs  for  Pills,  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Syrup  of 
Violets. 

Virtues. — Thefe  Pills  purge  particularly  the  tartarous 
or  melancholick  Humour,  and  raife  the  Obftru&ions ; 
they  are  prefcribcd  for  a  Quartan  Ague  ;  a  Pill  thereof, 
of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Pea,  being  given  at  the  Beginning  of 
the  Paroxifm,  and  the  Ufe  thereof  continued  till  a  per¬ 
fect  Cure. - The  common  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a 

Drachm. 

Indian  Pills. —  Take  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  Aloes  Suc- 
cotrina  •,  black  Hellebore,  and  Indian  Mirabolans,  of 
each  five  Drachms  ;  Troches  of  Alhandal,  and  Agarick, 
of  each  half  an  Ounce  *  and  three  Ounces  of  Salt  of  Ta- 
mariich  ;  pounded  according  to  our  Method  ;  and  re¬ 
duced  into  a  Mafs  for  Pills,  with  a  fuflicient  Quantity  of 
folutive  Syrup  of  Roles. 

Virtues.  —  Thefe  Pills  purge  vigoroufly,  particularly 
the  tartarous  melancholick  Humours ;  it  is  prefcribcd  to 
the  Hypochondriacks,  for  the  yellow  Jaundice,  for  the 

Maladies  of  the  Spleen,  and  the  Quartan  Ague. - The 

Dofe  is  from  a  half  Scruple  to  half  a  Drachm. 

Pills  for  the  Colick  of  M.  d'Aquin. —  Take  three 
Ounces  of  Ex  trad  of  Aloes  *,  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of 
Agarick  ;  an  Ounce  of  the  beft  Rhubarb  •,  fix  Drachms 
of  the  Liver  of  a  Wolf,  prepar’d  ;  half  an  Ounce  of  Sum¬ 
mits  of  Wormwood  ;  the  Powder  of  Diarrhodon  Abba- 
tis.  Salt  of  Wormwood,  and  Nutmegs  of  each  a  Drachm 
and  a  half  •,  pounded  and  prepar’d  according  to  our  Me¬ 
thod  ;  and  reduced  into  a  Mafs  for  Pills,  with  a  fuffi¬ 
cient  Quantity  of  Syrup  of  Chicory  compofcd  with 
Rhubarb. 

Virtues. — They  purge  gently  all  the  Humours,  and 

are  prefcribcd  particularly  for  the  Colick. - The  Doje 

is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

The  purgative  Ingredients  of  this  Compofition  arc  the 
Extra#  of  Aloes,  the  Rhubarb  and  Agarick. 

Pills  for  the  Mania.- — Take  two  Ounces  of  white  Hel¬ 
lebore  dried  and  reduced  into  a  fine  Powder  ;  and  an 
Ounce  of  Ex  trad  of  Opium  ;  mixed  together  with  a  fuf¬ 
ficient  Quantity  of  Oil  of  Tartar,  per  deliqttium,  and  of 

Oil  of  Turpentine,  to  form  a  Mafs  for  Pills. - The 

Dofe.  is  h  orn  eight  Grains  to  half  a  Scruple. 

PiltiU  de  Eupborbio. — Take  two  Ounces  of  old  Trea¬ 
cle  •,  the  Hoots  of  Angelica,  and  Tormcntille,  of  each 
a  Drachm  and  half;  prepared  Euphorbium,  and  the 
Confections  Hyacinth,  and  Alkcrmes,  each  an  Ounce  ; 
Extra#  of  Saffron,  and  of  Nux  Vomica,  of  each  two 
Drachms;  mixed  together  into  a  Mafs  for  Pills. 

Virtues. — Thefe  Pills  arc  fudorifick  and  dieurctick  ; 
they  refill:  the  Plague,  and  all  the  Maladies  where  there 

is  Venom. - The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  half  a 

Drachm. 

Pilule  fie  tribus. — Take  an  equal  Quantity  of  Rhu¬ 
barb,  of  Aloes  Succotrina,  and  of  Troches  of  Agarick  ; 
pounded  according  to  our  Method,  and  reduced  into  n 
Mali;  with  the  folutive  Syrup  of  Roles. 

Virtues.  • — Thefe  Pills  purge  the  Pituita  and  the  Bile, 
{Lengthen  the  Stomach,  and  provoke  the  Menfes, 

The  blojc  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

Pi  lube  de  duobus . 
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feribed  for  the  Gout  and  the  Hydropfy. 
from  eight  Grains  to  a  Scruple.  is 

Pilule  Hydragog.e . — Take  half  an  Ounce  of  t  .  • 

Mineral ;  Troches  of  Alhandal,  and  black  PLll  i k ^ 

each  four  Drachms  ;  Rhubarb  and  Elaterium  r*' °‘ 

two  Drachms  ;  a  Drachm  of  Crocus  Mehlfn/  ° 

half  a  Drachm  of  Spirit  of  Vitriol  dulcified  •  ^  ’  ani* 

and  reduced  into  a  Mai's  for  Pills,  with  the  fnhVP°ondcii 
of  Roles.  .  J0‘Utive  Syrup 

Virtues. 

downwards  they  are  preferred  for  the'  Hvd'Z? 
Mania ;  for  the  hypochondriacal  Mclancholu  V  am' 
Pox,  Scurvy,  and  King’s  Evil.—' The  Dofe  js  Lt'  ,‘!,e 
Scruple  to  half  a  Drachm. 

Arabick  Pills.  — Take  two  Ounces  of  Aloes 
dried  Root  of  Briony,  the  five  Species  of 
Maftich,  Afarum,  Diacrydiuni,  Rofes,  of  eacV 
Ounce  ;  a  Draclim  and  a  half  of  Caltoreum  •  amiY,?n 
Drachm  of  Saffron  ;  pounded  according  to  ourM>  k a 

and  reduced  into  a  Mafs  for  Pills  with  the  Juice  of  F 
nel  depurated.  i<en' 

Virtues. — Thefe  Pills  purge  all  the  Humours  •  rhr  . 
are  preferibed  to  abate  the  Vapours,  to  excite  Mirrl  * 
dear  the  Sight,  to  cure  the  Head-ach,  and  to 
the  Menfes.  1 

The  purgative  and  elfential  Ingredients  of  this  Prena 
ration  are  the  Aloes,  the  Root  of  Briony,  the  five  M 
rabolans,  the  Afarum,  and  Diacrydium.  *  J 

1’he  Maftich  and  Rofes  are  needlefs  in  this  Compofi- 
ion  ;  therefore  I  am  of  Opinion  that  they  /hould  her-- 


to 


—Take  of  the  Mafs  of  Pilule  Cocci  c 


tion 

trenched. 

Cepbalick  Pills.  . .  ( 

and  Scammony,  of  each  fix  Drachms  ;  black  Hellebore’ 
and  vitriolatcd  Tartar,  of  each  three  Drachms ;  prepared 
according  to  our  Method,  and  reduced  into  a  Mafs  with 
Syrup  of  Rofes  compofed  with  Agarick. 

Virtues. — Thefe  Pills  purge  and  {Lengthen  the  Brain  ; 
are  proper  for  the  Hypochondriacks,  the  Mania,  Epilep- 

fy,  andVertiges. - The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to 

half  a  Drachm. 

Pilul<e  de  Opoponace.  Mefve.  ty.  Aloes  Suceotrbui , 
gj.  Trocbifcomm  Alhandal,  Hennodaflylorm. ,  OpoponL 
cis,  Sagapcni,  Bdcllii,  Ammonia  cl,  53  V.  Myrnbolamrm 
Emblicorum,  Ci  trinorum.  Be  Her  i  corum.  Cafe  Lignes,  PR 
peris  Nigri ,  .  Zingiberis,  Croci ,  Piperis  lor.gi ,  Myrrhs, 
Caftorei,  a  3  j.  cum  fucco  caulium  fiat  maffa,  S.J.  ' 

Virtues.—  Thefe  Pills  purge  all  Humours;  they  are 
principally  ufed  to  purge  the  Brain  and  the  Joints ;  and 
are  prefcribcd  for  the  Gout,  the  Convulfions,  Rheuma- 
tifims,  and  to  provoke  the  Menfes. — The  Dofe  is  from 
a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

The  purgative  Ingredients  which  enter  this  Compofi¬ 
tion  are  the  Aloes,  the  Troches  of  Alhandal,  the  -Icr- 
modaifts,  the  Turbith,  the  Diacrydium,  and  the  Myra* 
bolans. 

Several  Drugs,  which  arc  pretty  nccdlefi,  could  be  in¬ 
trenched  for  this  Compofition,  the  Sagapenum,  bdel¬ 
lium,  Ammoniack,  Calfia  Lignca,  the  Papeis,  Ginger, 
Saffron  and  Myrrh.  I  find  that  the  Quantity  of  the  0- 
poponax,  from  which  the  Pills  borrow  their  Name, 
ihould  be  incrcafed,  and  that  inflead  of  the  necdlcK 
Drugs,  fome  Grains  of  foluble  Tartar  (hould  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  them.  Therefore  Pm  of  Opinion,  that  thole 
Pills  Ihould  be  compofed  in  the  following  Manner. 

JI  ltd.  r  Op  op  on  a  c  is  Reformat  <c.  .  C  tiwtni  Opopom  ci.', 

5  j  j .  Aloes  Succotrin.r  3  j.  l\  Trochijconm  Alhandal ,  lift- 
modally lornm,  na  3  V.  '■Turbith,  3  1: .  Myrabohmorim  G* 
trinorum  mundatorum.  Tart  art  fulubilis,  it  a  31  ij.  Dion?- 
dii ,  3  jj.  Cajlorci ,  31.  cum  S.  q.  Syr  u pi  de  pom  is  regis  f 
ports,  fat  majfa  Pi lu l .  Dofts  crit  a  3  ft,  ufque  ad ^ j. 

Pilule  Chain  gap  a'  Ccntaurii  Qitcrcctani  Reformats. 
Take  half  a  Puumi  of  Extra#  of  Aloes,  prepared  with  the 

Juice  of  Centaury ;  an  Ounce  of  the  bell  Rhubarb,  n- 
duccd  inro  Powder  ;  both  Ingredients  mixed  with  ^/riIP 
of  pale  Rofes,  to  form  a  Mafs  for  Pills. 

Virtues.  —  Thefe  Pills  purge  the  bilious  Humours, 

raife  the  Obllrudltons  of  the  Liver,  cure  the 
mt  Fever,  and  (Lengthen  the  Stomach.- —  Hm  "vl  IS 

*  ’l  a  v  ■ 


tout 

from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

Pi  lube  PblcgmagogA'  de  A b ft  tit  hi 0  VhiC'srtani  hefetmo  - 
’alee  (bur  Ounces  ol  Aloes  Succotrina  ,  ten  Pracwjis  < 


■Take  equal  Parts  of  'Prochcs  of 
Alhandal,  and  of  Scammony,  pounded,  and  reduced  in¬ 
to  a  Mafs  for  Pills,  with  the  folutive  Syrup  of  Roles. 

/  trines,  i  hole  Pills  puige  tile  coaile  Piioita,  and  .  ■».•>  «— -nuv^.i  »<  1  i nuv>i  . . .  . 

the  Serofities,  and  difengage  the  Brain.  They  arc  pro-  Agarick;  Hermodads,  Tuibilh,  Afuum,  ol  c.io 

IJl.lClt'* 
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drachms  s  half  an  Ounce  of  Troches  of  Alhandal;  and 
hrce  Drachms  of  Salt  of  Wormwood  ;  prepared  accord- 
•  cf  to  our  Method,  and  reduced  into  a  Mais,  with  a 
fijScicnt  Quantity  of  Syrup  of  Wormwood  for  Pills. 
Virtues.  — Thefe  Pills  purge  the  Pituita  of  the  Brain, 

and  other  Humours ;  they  are  prefcribed  for  the  Apo- 

nlexy,  Palfy,  Lethargy,  and  for  the  Retention  of  the 
Vlenfes. ■ — —The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

pills  for  a  Quartan  Ague.  —  Take  an  Ounce  of  Aloes 
Succotrina  ;  *  Diacrydium,  Agarick,  foluble  Tartar,  of 
each  two  Drachms  ;  Afarum  and  black  Hellebore,  of  each 
a  Scruple  ;  prepared  according  to  our  Method,  and  re¬ 
duced  into  a  Mafs,  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Syrup  of 

pale  Rofes. 

r  Virtues, — They  purge  the  Pituita,  and  Melancholy  ; 
they  are  ufed  in  intermittent  Fevers,  and  particularly  in 
the  Quartan  Ague. — The  Dofe  is  from  one  Scruple  to 
two  Scruples. 

The  Quartan  Ague  being  moft  commonly  caufed  and 
entertained  by  the  coarfe  and  tartarous  Humours,  which 
flop  feveral  fmall  Veffels  of  the  Spleen,  of  the  Pancreas, 
or  of  the  other  Vifcera  ;  it  is  neceffary  to  prefcribe  for 
roar  Malady,  ftrong  and  penetrating  Remedies,  fuch  as 
thofe  which  enter  thefe  Pills,  to  rarify  thofe  Humours, 
and  raife  the  Obftru&ions. 

Pills  for  the  iliack  Pajfton,  or  Miferere. — Take  Tro¬ 
ches  of  Alhandal,  and  Sagapenum,  of  each  fix  Drachms, 
and  two  Drachms  of  Diacrydium  ;  prepared  according  to 
our  Method,  and  reduced  into  a  Mafs,  with  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  J uice  of  Leeks. 

Virtues .• — They  are  proper  for  the  iliack  Paffion,  for 
the  Colick,  the  Migram,  and  purge  the  pituitous,  and  o- 
ther  Humours. 

PiluU  de  Refinis.  I£.  Refin  arum  Jalaps  lurbilh , 
ScamtoneL ,  Gnmmi  Amnoniaci,  da  §  f>.  Octtlorum  cancri 
Yrtfyaratorum,  Diaphoretici  Mineral} s ,  Croci  mortis  ape¬ 
rient  is,  Creator  is  Tartar /,  da  3  jj.  Pulverentur ,  Mi  fee  au¬ 
nt,  £s?  cm  S.  q.  Syrupi  de  pomis  regis  faporis ,  fiat  majfa 
Pilularttm ,  S.  /L 

Virtues. —  Thefe  Pills  purge  the  Pituita,  and  the  Se- 
rofitiesof  the  Brain,  raife  the  Obftruftions,  and  are  pro¬ 
per  for  the  Hydropfy,  for  the  Retention  of  the  Menles, 
the  Green  Sicknefs,  the  Hard nefs  of  the  Spleen  and  of 
the  Liver,  and  for  the  Palfy.  — — -The  Dofe  is  from  half 
a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples. 

The  purgative  and  eflential  Ingredients  which  enter 
this  Compofition,'  are  the  Refines  of  Jalap,  Turbith,  and 
Scammony  ;  the  others  are  added  to  them,  not  only  to 
incrcafe  the  Qualities  of  the  Pills,  but  to  extend  and  di¬ 
vide  the  Refines,  that  they  fhould  not  fa  (ten  too  much 
againil  the  inward  Membranes  of  the  Vifcera,  where  they 
would  caufe,  by  their  Acrimony,  Gripings,  and  Super- 
purgations. 

Pilule  ad  Strumas  Reformat tc. —  Take  fix  Drachms  of 
Turbith;  three  Drachms  of  Aloes  Succotrina;  two 
Drachms  of  Troches  of  Agarick  ;  two  Drachms  of  Sal- 
Ammoniack;  a  Drachm  and  a  half  of  Troches  of  Alhan- 
M  i  Scammony,  and  Opoponax,  of  each  a  Drachm  ; 
prepared  according  to  our  Method  ;  and  reduced  into  a 
Mafs  for  a  Pills,  with  the  folutivc  Syrup  of  Rofes. 

Virtues,  —  Thefe  Pills  purge  the  coarfe  Pituita ;  they 
a|c  prefcribed  for  the  fcrophulous  Tumours,  for  the 
Glands  of  the  Mefcntery,  for  the  Schirrhcs  of  the  Li- 
Vcr>  and  for  the  King’s  Evil.  —  The  Dofe  is  from  a 
Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

I  lie  purgative  Ingredients  of  this  Compofition,  are 

the  Turbith,  the  Aloes,  the  Agarick,  the  Troches  of 

Alhandal,  and  the  Scammony. 

Pilule  de  feu.  fy.  Sued  Glycyrrhizr ,  Penidiorum ,  da 

Storacis,  Thnris ,  Opii,  da  3jj.  cum  Syrttpo  Tujfilagi- 
}l is  fiat  majfa. 

Virtues.  — They  (lop  the  Fluxions  which  could  fall 
frnm  the  Brain  on  the  Bread*,  they  thicken  the  Serofitic9 
Tokening  them,  provoke  Sleep,  and  remedy  to  the 
Jnthifick, - -The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  a 

Semple.  J 

Half  a  Scruple  of  thefe  Pills  contains  a  Grain  and  half 
the  Third  of  a  Grain  of  Opium.  A  Scruple ,  two  Grains 
■1m  #  Third  of  a  Grain. 

Ptitthe  Nar cot iCify  Platcri .  fy.  Sacchari  Cattdiy  5  j. 
wnatnomi  3  jj.  Piper  is  >  Lattdauiy  na  3  j,  Semi  fits  Cor  I  an- 
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dH*  Vroci<  3®  dm  Syrupt)  &  Piled- 

vere  albo  fiat  majfa.  J  y 

Virtue!. —  Theft  Pills  apptofe  Pams,  provoke. Sleep, 

Drach'm  aC' - The  ’D°^  ‘S  from  half  a  ScruPle  to  fotffa 

Half  a  Scruple  of  the  narcotick  Pills ,  ‘contains  three 
i^uarteis  ofa  Grain  of  Laudanum  ;  a  Scruple  a  Grain' and 

GrSn  a  Drachm,  two  Grains  and  a  Quarter  ofa 

Thefe  Pills  are  not  to  be  adminifter’d  to  Women,  left’ 

they  mould  caufe  Vapours,  becaufe  of  the  Mulk  which'  is 
in  them. 

PiluU  Narcotic*,  A  Mynftcht.  ExtraSli  opii  *vi. 

Puherts  fpecierum  Dtambr *,  3jj.  Extram  florttm  Pdpa- 

verts  erratici,  Croci  orientals,  aa  3jj.  Lapidis  Bezodrdi 

orient  alts,  Offis  de  Corde  Cervi,  aa2>].  Mofcbi  gr.x  Oleo- 

rwn  Caryopbylorum,  Ciimamomi,  Major  an*,  Succini  alii, 

Carvt  aa  Gutt.  v jjj.  Mifce,  £3“  cum  Confemone  Alker- 
nies  fiat  majfa  P ilu l arum. 

Virtues.  —Thefe  Pills  are  fomniferous,  cordial,  fudo 

rihck,  appeafe  Pains,  and  (Lengthen  the  Brain _ The 

Dofe  is  from  two  Grains  to  half  a  Scruple. 

There  is  nothing  elfential  in  thefe  Pills  but  the  Opium, 

to  which  the  other  Drugs  ferve  only  as  correftive.  Four 

Grains  of  thefe  Pills  contain  a  Grain  and  a  half  of  Extra# 

of  Opium.  — And  eight  Grains  of  the  Pills,  three'  Grains 
01  Opium. 

Magifiral  Pills  of  Opium.*—  Take  Opium,  Saffron, 
and  Caffia  Lignea,  of  each  an  Ounce  and  a  half,  prepar’d 
and  pounded  according  to  our  Method,  and  reduced  af¬ 
terwards  into  a  Mafs,  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Wine. 

Virtues.  —  Thefe  Pills  appeafe  the  Cough,  thicken  and 

foften  the  acrimonious  Serofities  which  fall  from  the 

Brain,  and  appeafe  Pains.  The  Dofe  is  from  two  Grains 
to  twelve. 

There  is  nothing  eflential  in  thefe  Pills  but  the  Opium, 
the  reft  ferving  only  as  corre&ive  to  it;  but  the  Opium 
want  none ;  therefore  I  find  this  Compofition  very  need- 
lefs  ;  fince  the  Laudanum  alone  is  far  better. 

Pills  for  the  Cough. — Take  the  Juice  of  Liquorice, 
and  Olibanum,  of  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  Myrrh,  Saffron, 
and  Opium,  of  each  four  Scruples  ;  prepar’d  and  pound¬ 
ed  according  to  our  Method,  and  mixed  with  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Syrup  of  Poppies  Rhseados  to  form  a  Mafs 
for  Pills. 

Virtues. — Thefe  Pills  agglutinate  and  thicken  the  acri¬ 
monious  Humour,  which  fall  from  the  Brain  on  the 
Bread* ;  they  appeafe  the  Cough,  and  provoke  Explo¬ 
ration  and  Sleep. - The  Dofe  is  from  fix  Grains  to  a 

Scruple. 

Half  a  Scruple  of  thefe  Pills  for  the  Cough  contains  a 
Grain  of  Opium.  Eighteen  Grains  contain  a  Grain  and 
a  half  of  Opium.  A  Scruple  two  Grains  of  Opium, 
And  half  a  Drachm,  three  Grains  of  Opium. 

Pills  of  Turpentine  reformed.  —  Take  four  Ounces  of 
the  beft  Turpentine  ;  Powder  of  dried  Root  of  Althaea, 
Crab’s  Eyes  prepared,  of  each  an  Ounce ;  purified  Ni¬ 
tre,  and  Millepedes  prepared,  of  each  half  an  Ounce  *, 
mixed  together  for  a  Mafs  for  Pills. 

Virtues. — Thefe  Pills  arc  diuretick,  make  the  Gonor¬ 
rhoea  flow  ;  are  proper  for  the  Stone,  for  the  Gravel,  and 

for  the  Ulcers  of  the  Reins,  and  of  the  Bladder. - The 

Dofe  is  from  a  Semple  to  four. 

As  the  Mafs  of  thefe  reformed  Pills  is  a  little  fofr 
in  Summer,  it  is  proper  to  keep  it  in  a  Pot,  and  to  ad- 
miniftcr  it  in  Bolus.  Moft  commonly  the  Turpentine 
is  walked  in  an  aperitive  Water  before  it  is  employ’d  in 
Pills  \  but  by  that  Lotion  fomc  of  its  Salt  is  carried  off, 
and  confequently  its  Virtue  diminifhed ;  therefore  it  is 
bed  to  choofe  it  fine,  clear,  and  very  odorous. 

PiluU  de  Terebinthina  A  Mynftcht.  Ter  chin- 

Cy print  in  fttcco  _  limonnm  lot  at  j  ft.  Sued  port  li¬ 
lac  <v  infpijfati  3  vj,  Extra  Hi  radicis  glycyrrhiz.c,  Rba - 
barbari.  Tar  lari  vi trivial  t  ana  3  jjj.  Spongi,c  Cynojbuti , 
Offitm  Mefpilorum  ana  3  j  ft.  Salt's  Juccitii  albt,  Nitri  pr<e  • 
par  ali  ana  3].  Magifierii  Lapidis  per  car  uw  pife,  Qculorum 
Caned  prepay  at  ovum  ana  3  ft.  Fiat  mafia  piluhmm ,  ex 
qua  poflea  cum  oleo  citri  r  eft  ificat  0 form  cut  ur  PiluU. 

Virtues. — Tlicfc  Pills  are  proper  (o  attenuate  the 
Stone  in  the  Reins  and  the  Bladder,  to  expel  the  Sand 
and  Phlegm  by  Urine  ;  they  are  prefejibid  in  the 

Nephrc- 
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Nephretick,  For  the  Ulcers  of  the  Reins  and  Bladder, 
For  the  Gonorrhoeas,  For  the  ObfLudtions  of  the  Liver, 
and  of  the  Spleen. — The  Do/e  is  from  half  a  Drachm  to 
a  Drachm. 

The  Juice  of  Lemon  in  which  the  Turpentine  is 
walked  carries  off  Parc  of  its  Salt,  therefore  that  Lotion 
fhould  be  fet  afide. 

Pilule#  Diuretic*,  Clofixi.  IJi.  Tcrebenthin*  V tneta, 
vitrioli  albi  tenuifiime  pulverati  aci  partes  aquales.  Mi/ce , 
fat  Mafia. 

Virtues . — Thefe  Pills  are  aperitive,  proper  to  raife 
the  ObftruClions,  to  provoke  Urine,  and  to  ftop  the 
bloody  Urine.  — The  Do/e  is  from  a  Scruple  to  four. 

The  Turpentine  hinders  and  breaks  the  erne  tick  Virtue 
of  the  Vitriol,  bec.iuie  being  all  vilcous  and  iulphurous, 
it  embaraffes  in  fuch  a  Manner  by  its  ramous  Parts,  the 
Points  of  the  volatile  acid  Salt  of  the  Vitriol,  that  it 
hinders  it  from  pricking  lufliciently  the  Fibres  of  the 
Stomach,  as  ro  excite  in  it  the  Kind  of  Convulfion  which 
caufes  vomiting ;  but  if  that  Salt  docs  not  produce  its 
A&ion  in  the  Stomach,  it  operates  in  the  Blood  \  lor 
being  ufhered  into  it  by  the  Turpentine,  it  feparates  the 
Serofity  from  ir,  and  provokes  Urine. 

Excellent  aft  r in  gent  Pills.  —  lake  clear  Turpentine 
boiled,  and  reduced  into  Powder,  Terra  Sigillata,  Boi 
armoniack,  of  each  eight  Ounces*,  Sanguis  dracunis, 
Coral  prepared,  diaphoretick  Mineral,  Sucein,  rJcari’s- 
horn  burnt,  of  each  three  Drachms  •,  a  Drachm  of  Salt 
of  Saturn  ;  half  an  Ounce  of  the  lweet  Earth  of  Vitriol, 
rhree  Drachms  of  Opium,  and  four  Drachms  of  Extract 
of  Mars  aftringent,  pounded  and  prepared  according  to 
our  Method,  and  reduced  into  a  Mais  for  Pills,  with  a 
julheient  Quantity  of  Syrup  of  dried  Roles. 

Virtues. — Thefe  Pills  are  aftringent,  proper  to  (fop 
the  Gonorrhoeas,  to  (Lengthen  the  Jpcimatick  Veiicls 
relaxed,  for  the  Hemorrhages,  the  Loofcncls,  and  Vo¬ 
miting. — The  Do/e  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

Pi  ltd*  detergent  es,  Carl  eft i.  1^.  Seminum  all  eXcng  i,  Mc- 
lonis  da  3  j  j.  Bolt  Armen* ,  Sanguinis  duuonis ,  Cor  alii 
mbri  prxparaft ,  Gummi  arabici  £5?  Iragacanlhi  3  j  fi. 
AJa/iccs  3j.  cun:  ftucco  equi/eti  fiat  ruaj/a  pi  hilar  uni.  S.  A. 

Virtues. — Thefe  Pills  are  employ’d  for  the  Maladies 
of  the  Reins  and  for  the  Ulcers  of  tnc  Bladder.- — -Hie 
Do/e  is  from  half  a  Drachm  to  a  Drachm  and  a  half. 

Pilule  ad  fijlendani  gonorrhccam.  fy.  Rad; cum  Bijiort* , 
Tormar.il.*,  Nymph a*.  Sc  mi  num  Lactucx  Rut*  agni  Cafti , 
Slice  ini.  Sanguinis  Hirci ,  Rlr.fi  ichcs,  Olibaui ,  Sanguinis 
dr  aeon  is  nucis  mo/chat.e  da  5  B,  cum  tcrebaiihina  vcncla 
fiat  mafia. 

Virtues. — Thefe  Pills  arc  aftringent,  and  proper  to 
flop  the  Gonorrlucas,  the  Loofenels,  and  the  Hemor¬ 
rhages. — 'Fhe  Do/e  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

Thefe  Pills  mull  produce  very  good  Effcdls,  fince 
the  Ingredients  they  are  compofed  ot  are  very  well  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  Malady  they  are  ddigned  for  ;  but  it 
lias  been  found  by  Experience  that  the  following  ones 
liicceed  better  than  any  other. 

Pilule  alix  ad  fiftaniam  gonorrhaam.  ty.  Diaphoretic i 
mineral  is,  Terr*  Jigi'/atx,  Succini ,  Sanguinis  Ur  a  con  is. 
Cor  alii  pr.rparali ,  Extra, hi  martis  aftriugenlis ,  a  a  3  :  , 
Rofimun  Ruby  arum,  Corticis  granatorum,  Maftichcs,  Se¬ 
nt  inis  Tali  Hr  i,  rm  3  j  jj .  Salts  Sat  urn  i  3iv.  Opii  3  j. 
Cum  S.  p  T  crebenthin*  Vcnehc  fiat  mafia  pilularum. 
Dofis  erit  a  3  j.  ufquc  ad  3  j. 

Thefe  laft  Pills  ablorbe  by  their  Alkali  the  vifenus 
and  Lit  Humidity  that  falls  on  tlie  fpermatick  Veftcls, 
and  flrengthen  their  Fibres  by  their  aftringent  Virtue, 
and  appc.di:  the  too  great  Motion  of  the  Spirits  which 
are  determin’d  ro  fall  on  them  in  Abundance.  The 
Quantity  o|  Opium  which  enters  this  Compofirion  is  fo 
final!,  tli.it  it  is  not  perceived  that  it  provokes  Sleep. 
Tholr  Pills  are  taken  once  or  twice  a-day,  and  the  life 
thereof  is  continued  for  leveral  Days  liiccdjjvely,  making 
bdidcs  nllringeni  Inj«  dams  into  the  Fen  is,  till  the  Gleet 
be  (lopped.  As  it  is  Vi  ry  difficult  to  ftop  certain  inve¬ 
terate  C  laps,  particul.11  ly  when  the  fpermatick  Veffels 
have  been  a  Jong  while  debilitated  by  repeated  De¬ 
baucheries  ;  it  is  neceff.try  not  only  to  continue  the  Ufe 
of  thefe  Pills ,  but  all  the  other  Remedies  mult  be  ad* 
minillered  which  can  contribute  towards  the  Cure  \  as 
Injections  into  the  Penis,  aftringent  and  ftrengtlming 
Fomentations  on  the  Pirencum,  the  deftccative  Tizancs, 


and  the  Tin&ure  of  Rofes.  Aftringents  ou»kt 
be  11  fed  in  the  Cure  of  Claps,  till  after  the  gCn  ^  to 
medies  have  been  11  fed  which  are  proper  to 
fufficient  running  of  the  virulent  Matter.  ^  °CUrc  a 

Pilule  ad  gonorrhccam  virulent  cm.  j^,  An/imonii  7y 
phoretici ,  Cinnabaris  Native  &  Antimonialis,  . 
gill  nice,  Radicis  Pacos  Florentine,  Liquiriti*,  'site/*  f  • 
prxparati,  Oculorum  cancror ,  pr* para  tor urn  -  ^  z 
Myrrh*  Elelix,  Olibani ,  Maftiches,  Croci,  da 1* '* 
tcrebenthina  veneia,  fiat  mafia  ptiituirum .  '  ^ mi 

Virtues. — Thefe  Pills  are  aftringent,  and  ftren^tk 
the  fpermatick  Veffels,  by  correding  the  Virus  ^*rfft 
Do/e  is  from  a  Scruple  to  two.  '  ine 

Pilule  Sudorific cc.  ]$i.  Gummi  Gujaci  g  j(  j?  { 
contrayerv*  3  vj.  Myrrh*  3  V.  3  j.  Croci  *  g’  Calif* 

3‘j-  3ij.  Laudani  Qpiali  3  j.  Mific,  & 'em  d„S<,°7 
Floribus  Tunic*,  fiat  rna/fa  pilularum.  *  ie 

Virtues. — Thcie  Pills  relilt  the  Malignity  of  the  H 
mours,  appeafe  the  Pains,  and  provoke  S^-cp  and  Swe 
they  are  uied  in  malignant  Fevers. — The  Dole  is 


Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 
Pills  for  a  lioarfenejs. 
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Take  the  Pulp  of  Jar.Raifins 

and  Liquorice,  of  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  Gum  Adraa^// 
three  Drachms  ;  Gum  Arabick,  Rofin,  Turpentine  0f 
each  two  Drachms  ;  and  a  Drachm  of  Saffron  ;  pounded 
and  prepared  according  to  our  Method,  and  reduced 
into  a  Mafs  fur  Pills. 

Virtues.  —  Thefe  Pills  arc  proper  to  foften  the  Acri 
mony  of  the  Throat,  and  to  thicken  the  ferousHumour 
which  running  into  the  Trachma  caufes  the  Hoar/ends’ 
one  of  them  is  placed  under  the  ronguc  where  it  is  left 
to  melc. 

The  Turpentine  and  Rofin  give  fo  bad  aTafte  to 
thefe  Pills,  that  it  is  with  the  greateft  Difficulty  that 
one  can  refolve  himfelf  tu  fuffer  it  to  melt  in  hisiVJourh- 
bdidcs,  if  they  be  fwallowed  all  at  once  they  produce 
but  very  little  Effcdt,  becaufe  it  is  but  in  making  their 
mucilaginous  Subftance  to  pals  infcnfibly  through  the 
Throat,  that  the  fait  Seroftry  which  falls  from  the  Brain 
can  be  thickned.  Therefore,  Starch  and  the  Pub  of 
the  Ifoots  of  Althaea  ihould  be  fubftituted  to  thole  u o 
Idlings. 

Pilule  fen  c  Hut  is  A.  Mynficht.  fy.  Ex  trah  i  Mill  fie  3'iij. 
Pulveris  fpcciorum  diamo/chi  dulicis  3j  Succini  albi  pre- 
par  cili  3j.  Trochifcorum  Perlarum,  Ambra  Gri/.c  ai  3j. 
Mi  fee  &  cum  confeftione  alkermes  fiat  mafia,  a  qua  pcjiai 
cum  oleo  c  ary  op by  lor  urn,  &  major  an*,  /omentur  Pi¬ 
lule,  S.  A. 

Virtues. — Thefe  Pills  are  proper  to  reftorc  the  ex- 
haufted  Strength,  to  (Lengthen  the  Heart  and  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  to  re  lift  the  Malignity  of  the  Hunwurc.— The 
Do/e  is  from  fix  Grains  to  half  a  Drachm;  but  they 
mull  not  be  preferibed  to  Women,  becaufe  of  the  Per¬ 
fumes  they  contain,  which  could  excite  Vapours. 

Ta re li. /e,  or  Solid  Electuaries. 

Tabetic,  or  Lozenges,  or  /olid  Ele Hilaries,  have  been  in¬ 
vented  for  lour  principal  Reafons.  —  1.  To  give  a  good 
Taftc  to  the  Remedies,  becaulc  more  Sugar  is  mixed  in 
them  than  in  tire  other  Compolitions. — -i.  That  they 
may  remain  a  long  while  to  melt  and  be  difiolved  in  the 
Mouth,  and  their  Virtue  be  better  communicated  to  the 
Throat  and  Bread. — *3.  That  they  may  be  kept  long; 
for  a  folid  Confidence  is  leis  fubjcdl  to  Corruption  than 
others. — *4.  To  render  the  Compofition  portative.— 
Tabcllx  are  prepared  over  the  Fire,  and  without  fire. 
Now  Powders  are  introduc’d  into  rh ofe  made  over  the 
Fire  *,  but  the  Dofe  thereof  is  not  fo  much  limited:  foi 
in  the  one  no  more  than  an  Ounce  of  Powder  enters  on 
each  Pound  of  Sugar ;  on  the  others,  three  ;  and  on  the 
others  four.  The  Matter  of  the  Tabcllx  which  are  pre¬ 
pared  over  the  Fire  is  cut  in  Lozenges,  or  Scjiure  wile; 
and  thole  prepared  without  Fire  are  figured  into  l\mdL 
or  Rotuhu  ;  on  which  is  commonly  imprinted  a  Seal. 

Eletluarium  Diacarthami.  fy.  Turin th  EhTli  5.1  ■ '• 
Medulla  Scminis  Carthami,  Pulveris  Diatragafanlhi 
gidi,  1  lermodallylorum,  Diat.lydii,  da  k’j-  '/-uigtberis  3  1  * 
Mann*  3  i  j  F.  Mcllis  Rofiiti,  Carnis  Cydonionnn  Coniuf 
da  f,  ij.  Sac  chart  albi  in  aqua  foluti,  &  in  cltT/tuiriuin  p 
lidum  colli  3  xx  j .  fiat  cx  arte  delluarium  t  a  belli  turn. 

'I ’he  Turbich,  J  Iermodacls,  Ginger,  and  iVIanoy 
cxtradled  from  the  Seeds  of  Carthamuin,  mull  bejioun^ 
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.  erher  ;  and  the  Diacrydium  by  itfeif,  then  it  Hi  all 
l*  mixed  with  the  other  Powder  ;  next  the  confed: 
0  inces,  the  Manna,  and  the  Honey  of  Rofcs  muft  be 
together  in  a  Marble  Mortar,  and  the  Powder 
h  rcof'cxtradfccd  through  a  Horfe-hair  Sieree  turned 
1  fide  down,  melting  afterwards  the  Sugar  in  about  a 
pP  t  0f  common  Water,  over  the  Fire,  draining  the 
liquor,  and.  making  it  boil  till  the  Water  be  all  con- 
lumcd,* which  will  be  known  by  dipping  a  Spatula  into 
it  and  taking  it  out  immediately  •,  for  if  the  Sugar  is  done 
.  will  fpin  a  long  Thread  :  Then  the  Bafon  fhall  be 
taken  off  the  Fire,  and  the  Pulps  diflolved  in  the  Sugar, 
mixing  in  it  afterwards  the  Powders,  i.  e.  when  the  Mat¬ 
ter  (hall  be  half  cold  ;  which  done,  the  Pade  fhall  be 
thrown,  while  yet  hot,  on  a  Paper  anointed  with  Oil  of 
Sweet  Almonds ;  then  the  Pade  mud  be  extended  with 
Roller,  oiled  likewife,  and  cut  afterwards  in  Lo- 
zcn(res  to  be  kept  in  a  Box  in  a  very  dry  Place. 

fir  lues. — Thefe  TabelU  purge  particularly  the  Bread, 
they  ate  preferibed  alfo  for  the  Maladies  of  the  Brain. — 
The  Dofe  is  from  a  Drachm  to  an  Ounce. — They  are 
often  mixed  in  Remedies  with  other  Purgatives. 

provided  the  Sugar  be  diffidently  done  when  the 
powders  are  mixed,  there  will  be.  no  need  to  place  the 
Bafon  again  over  the  Fire,  but  if  he  had  not  received  yet 
■i  perfect  Coftion,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  dry  the 
Matter  over  a  flow  Fire  before  the  Powders  are  mixed. 

The  purgative  Virtue  of  this  Compofition  confids  in 
the  Turbith,  Hermoda&s,  and  Manna.  The  Ginger 
is  employ’d  in  this  Compofition  to  correct  the  Turbith, 
by  battening  its  Operation,  and  hindering  it  from  griping, 
but  chat  pretended  Corrective  gives  fo  much  Acrimony 
to  the  Compofition,  that  it  does  more  harm  than  good  ; 
therefore  it  fhould  be  retrenched.  The  Flefh  of  Quinces 
and  Honey  of  Roles  are  two  Aflringents,  which  do  not 
very  well  become  a  purgative  Compofition  they  are 
employ’d  here  to  correct  the  Scammony  j  but  befides 
that  the  Scammony  wants  no  Corrective,  it  is  already 
corre&ed  fince  it  enters  the  Compofition  in  Diacrydium. 
The  fmall  Quantity  of  Manna  which  enters  each  Dofe, 
is  not  capable  to  increafe  the  Strength  of  the  Purgatives  •, 
hue  as  it  is  vifeous  and  foftening,  it  can  correCt  a  little 
their  Acrimony  ;  therefore  thole  'TabelU  fhould  be  re¬ 
formed  in  the  following  Manner. 

faklla  of  Diacartbamum  reformed. — Take  an  Ounce 
and  a  half  of  Turbith,  Carthamum-Seed,  HcrmodaCts, 
and  Diacrydium,  of  each  an  Ounce  j  half  an  Ounce  of 
Gum  Adraganth  *,  four  Ounces  and  a  half  of  the  belt 
Manna,  two  Ounces  of  the  folutive  Syrup  of  Rofes, 
and  twenty-two  Ounces  of  white  Sugar for  TabelU  to 
be  made  according  to  Art. 

Pobclle  Diaturpethi  cum  rheo.  fy.  Turbith ,  Rhabar- 
hri^aa  3X,  H cr mo  da  Ply  lorum  §j,  Diacrydti  5  i.',  Semin  is 
Violanim  3  ij.  Sac  chart  Albt  lb  j.  Ft  ant  TabelU ,  S.  A. 

Urines . — Thefe  Pills  purge  the  Bile  and  Pituita,  and 
are  proper  lor  the  Rhcumatifm,  the  Gout,  ancl  the 
Vfonns. — The  Dofe  is  from  a  Drachm  to  an  Ounce. 

1  he  purgative  and  cflential  Ingredients  which  enter 
this  Compofition  arc  the  Turbith,  Rhubarb,  Hcrmo- 
d'lds,  Diacrydium,  and  Seeds  of  Violets,  /.  e.  that  they 
arc  ;dl  purgative  except  the  Sugar. 

Tabetic  dc  Citro . — Take  fix  Scruples  of  Senna,  live 
Drachms  of  Turbith,  half  an  Ounce  of  Diacrydium, 
dried  Lcmon-pccl,  Gum  Adraganth,  and  Seed  of  Vio- 
k’b  each  two  Drachms  *,  and  nine  Ounces  of  white 
^ugar  diflolved  and  boiled  in  Water  of  Buglofe,  to  make 
W/< p  S.  A. 

Virtues.' — Thefe  TabelU  purge  all  the  Humours  and 
arJ  laid  proper  to  flrengchen  the  Stomach,  and  the 
other  Vifcera.  —  The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  fix 

Drachms. 

I  his  Compofition  borrows  its  Name  from  the  Lcmon- 
J’j  >  which  does  not  communicate  much  Virtue  to  it. 
he  purgative  and  ellcncial  Ingredients  thereof  are  the 

r'lina,  lurbith,  Diacrydium,  and  Seal  of  Violets. 
hibellc  P  urgant  es  "Jacobi  le  Mori.  ty.  Semin  is  Ze- 
,(V>  Com  I  lime  ha  3 1  ij.  Radicis  Jalap  3  i  i .  Diacrydti  3j. 
(Mirii  Dulcis  3  j.  Sac  chart  Albifhni  in  aqua  vel  in - 
if  me  tanaceti  ad  tabcllarum  confificniiam  colli  lb  j.  Ft  ant 

l MU  S,  A. 

^he  Semen  Contra  Vermes,  the  Coralline,  mud  be 
rounded  together  j  the  Diacrydium  by  itfell,  and  the 
Vol.  II. 


Mcrcunus  Dulcis  by  itfdf  j  mixing  them  all  together 
afterwards  and  boiling  the  Sugar1  in  ■  feven  .  or  eight* 
Ounces  of  Infufion  or  diftilled  Water  of  Tanfy  to  the 
Confidence  of  a  folid  Eleduary  ;  take  it  then  off  the-PirL  - 
and  when  half  cold  mix  the  Powders  with  it,  .throwing  ' 
the  Matter  afterwards,  while  yet  hot,  on  Paper  anointed 
with  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds  ;  and  having  extended  it 
With  a  Roller,  it  mud  be  cut  into  Lozenges. 

Virtues. — Theii:  Tabell.e  purge  gently,  kill  and  expel 
the  Worms,  and  relift  Putrefaftion.— The  Dofe  is  from 
two  Drachms  to  an  Ounce  and  a  half. 

The  purgative  Ingredients  of  thefe  ‘TabelU  are' 
the  jalap,  Diacrydium,  and  Mercurius  Dulcis.  —  Two 
Draobm  ol  thefe  Tabelte  contain  of  Jalap  two  .Grains 
and  a  half •,  of  Diacrydium  a  Grain  and  a  fourth  of  Grain ; 
and  of  Mercurius  Dulcis  a  little  lefs  than  half  a  Grain.— 
Half  an  Ounce  contains  five  Grains  of  Jalap  ;  two  Grains 
and  a  half  of  Diacrydium,  and  about  two  Thirds  of  a 
Oram  of  Mercurius  Dulcis.—  Six  Drachms  contain  feven 
Grains  and  a  half  of  Jalap,  three  Grains  and  three  Quar¬ 
ters  of  a  Grain  of  Diacrydium  ;  and  a  Grain  and  a  Quar¬ 
ter  of  a  Grain  of  Mercurius  Dulcis.  —  An  Ounce .  contains 
ten  Grains  of  Jalap,  five  Grains  of  Diacrydium  ;  and  a 
Grain  and  the  two  Thirds  of  a  Grain  of  Mercurius  Dulcis. 
Ten  Drachms  contains  twelve  Grains  and  a  half  of  Jalap, 
fix  Grains  and  a  Quarter  of  a  Grain  of  Diacrydium  >  two 
Grains  and  the  twelfth  Part  of  a  Grain  of.  Mercurius 
Dulcis.  An  Ounce  and  a  half  contains  fifteen  Grains  of 
Jalap  •,  feven  Grains  and  a  half  of  Diacrydium  \  and.  two 
Grains  and  a  half  of  Mercurius  Dulcis. 

TabelU  Contra  Vermes.  1^.  Rhei  Eld  It ,  Sc  minis  Contra 
Vermes,  Citri  Mundati,  Ponulaccc ,  Caidicum ,  GepijU  ha 
31J.  ylquiU  Alba  3  ij.  Sac  chart  Albiffimi  3  xvi.  cum  mu  ca fine 
GummiTragacanthi  in  aqua  naph.-c  cxtrcMa,  fiant  TabelU. 

The  Rhubarb  and  Seeds  mull  be  pounded  together  j 
the  Mercurius  Dulcis  by  itfeif,  and  the  fuperfine  Sugar 
by  itfeif:  I  he  Powder  mu  ft  be  mixed  together  with 
a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Mucilage  of  Cum  Adraganth, 
extracted  in  Water  of  Flowers  of  Oranges  -,  then  a  folid 
Pade  fliall  be  made  by  beating  the  whole  Mixture  a  long 
while  in  a  Marble  Mortar  with  a  wooden  Fellle  *  and  of 
thatPade  fliall  be  formed  Rotulre  which  mud  be  put  to  dry. 

Virtues. —  Thefe  TabelU  kill  the  Worms  in  the  Body. 
The  Dofe  is  from  one  Drachm  to  fix. 

Though  the  Mercurius  Dulcis  be  one  of  the  mod  cf- 
fential  Drugs  of  this  Compofition  ^  it  fhould  not  be  in¬ 
troduced,  notwithdanding,  in  a  Remedy  which  is  chew¬ 
ed,  and  remains  for  forhe  Time  in  the  Mouth  before  it 
be  fwallowed  \  for  the  Mercurius  Dulcis  can  be  feparated 
from  it  by  its  Weight,  and  fadening  to  the  Teeth  ihake 
them.  To  avoid  this  Accident,  the  Tabelke  mud  bo 
reduced  into  a  liquid  Pade,  and  taken  as  a  Bolus. 

TabelU  Cachet  icy  /bit.  d'Aquin.  fy.  Diaphoretici  Mi- 
neralis ,  Octdorum  Cancrorum  pruparaioriim  a  a  5  .  Mar- 
garitarum  pry par  alarum  3  ij.  Satis  Martis  3  I...  Old  Cin - 
namomi  Stillatitii,  Gnu.  ij.  Sacchari  optimi  pulverati  3  viij. 
cum  Mucaginc  G ummi  T ragacanthi ,  in  aqua  napFc  cxtratla, 
fiant  TabelU. 

The  Mineral  Diaphorclick,  the  Crab’s  F.ycs  prepar’d, 
the  Pearls  prepar’d,  the  Salt  of  Mars ,  and  the  Sugar, 
after  they  have  been  pounded,  fliall  be  mixed  together  in 
a  Marble-Mortar,  adding  to  it  the  di Hilled  Oil  of  Cinna¬ 
mon  -y  and  incorporating  the  whole  Mixture  with  a  diffi¬ 
dent  Quantity  of  the  Mucilage  of  Gum  Adraganth,  ex¬ 
tracted  in  Water  of  Orange-Flowers,  to  make  a  folid 
Pade,  which  mud  be  beaten  a  long  while,  and  of  which 
are  formed  RotuU ,  of  two  Drachms  each. 

Virtues.  —  Thefe  RotuU'  raife  the  Obdrtndions  of  the 
Spleen,  of  the  Matrice,  and  of  the  other  Vifcera  •,  they 
arc  prclcribed  in  the  Cachexy,  the  Green  Sieknels,  the 
Difficulty  of  Urine,  and  the  hypochondriacal  Maladies. 
The  Dofe  is  a  whole  Rot  til  a. 

Tabetic  dc  Croco  Martis  fimplices.  ty.  Croci  Martis  a- 
perientis ,  5  j.  Cin  namomi,  3  ij.  Sacchari  Albiffimi,  ft  iv. 
cum  mu  engine  G  ummi  Tragacanthi  in  aqua  mph.e  ex  trad  a, 
fiant  Tab  clic  ponder  is  Drag  mar  um  duarum ,  in  umbra  Jic - 
camhe. 

The  Crocus  Martis  mud  be  ground  on  the  Porphyry, 
till  it  be  reduced  into  an  impalpable  Powder  j  and  after 
the  Cinnamon  and  Sugar  have  been  puJvenfed  feparatcly, 
all  the  Powders  mull  be  mixed  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  cf 
Mucilage  of  Glim  Adraganth,  to  be  reduced  into  a  lol.d 
1  o  G  Pade* 
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Pafte,  whereof  are  Formed  Tabellse  of  two  Drachms  each. 

Virtues.  — Thefc'Tabelke  raife  the  Obftructions,  pro¬ 
voke  the  Menfes,  and  are  prefcribed  for  the  Green-Sick- 
nefs. - The  Dofe  is  a  whole  Tabella. 

tabellce  de  Croco  Martis  compofitee .  fy.  Croci  Mart  is  a- 
perientis,  §  j.  B.  Cinnamomi  AcutiJJimi,  Rhubarbari  eletliy 
Facularum  Bry  onlay  Croci ,  a  a  3  jj.  Sac chari  AlbiJJimi  in 
aqua  Arthemijia  foluti  &  in  Eletluarium  folidtim  cotliy 
%  ix.  fiant  'tabella. 

Virtues. —  Thefe  Tabella*  are  proper  to  raife  the  Ob- 

ftru&ions,  and  provoke  the  Menfes. - The  Dofe  is 

from  a  Drachm  to  half  an  Ounce. 

Erne  tick  tabella.  —  Take  Emetick  Tartar,  Powder  of 
Liquorice,  and  Starch,  of  each  two  Ounces  *,  and  half  a 
Pound  of  white  Sugar  ;  pound  each  Ingredient  feparately, 
and  mix  them  afterwards  exactly  together  in  a  Marble 
Mortar,  and  incorporate  them  with  a  fufficient  Quantity 
of  Mucilage  of  Gum  Adraganch  to  make  a  folid  Pafte, 
which  muft  be  beaten  a  long  while  with  a  wooden  Peftle  5 
and  to  be  formed  afterwards  into  fmall  Tabella  or  Ro- 
tulse,  each  weighing  half  a  Drachm. 

Virtues.  —  Thefe  Tabelke  purge  gently  upwards,  and 

fome times  downwards. - The  Dofe  is  from  a  Tabella 

to  two. 

Each  Tabella  contains  to  the  utmoft  fix  Grains  of  E- 
metick  Tartar.  That  Compofition  could  be  render’d 
ftill  more  vomitive,  if  inftead  of  Emetick  Tartar,  one 
was  to  employ  the  Powder  of  Algaroth.  Thofe  Tabellas 
are  agreeable  to  eat ;  the  Liquorice,  Starch,  and  Sugar, 
ferves  to  fweeten  the  Emetick  Tartar,  and  make  it  go 
down  ;  but  if  the  Remedy  was  to  excite  a  too  violent  Vo¬ 
miting,  the  Patient  fliould  take  fome  Spoonfuls  of  fat 
Broth,  or  of  Oil  oflweet  Almonds. 

tabella  Mercuriales.  Bp.  Panacea  Mercurialis,  §  jj. 
Cinnamomi  Acutiffnniy  Ireos  Florentia ,  Zingiber  is  y  Ua  3j. 
Sac  chari  Albiy  g  iv. 

The  Ginger,  Cinnamon,  and  Iris,  muft  be  pounded 
together-,  and  the  Sugar  byitfelf;  mixing  afterwards  all 
the  Powders  with  the  mercurial  Panacea  in  a  Marble- 
Mortar  \  and  corporifying  that  Mixture  with  a  fufHcient 
Quantity  of  the  Mucilage  of  Gum  Adraganth,  beating 
it  a  long  while  with  a  wooden  Peftle,  till  it  be  reduced 
into  a  folid  Pafte,  to  form  of  it  fmall  Lozenges  or  Ro- 
tules,  each  of  them  to  weigh  a  Drachm. 

Virtues. — Thefe  Tabellae  excite  the  Salivation  ;  and 
are  given  to  thofe  of  a  hard  Conftitution,  and  that  can¬ 
not  be  moved  by  the  common  Remedies. 

tabella  Pell  or  ales  D.  Gendron  Abb  at  is.  Hordei  in - 

tegriy  lb.  1.  Uvarum  paffarum  inunda/arutn,  J  iv.  Liqui- 
ritia  rafa  &  contufey  §  jjj.  Seminis  anifty  3j.  Caryophyl- 
losy  No.  XIV. 

Boil  the  Pound  of  whole  Barley,  after  it  has  been  well 
wafhed  and  cleanfed  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  common 
Water,  till  it  burfts  *  then  add  to  the  Decotftion  the 
Raifins  ftoned,  the  Liquorice  feraped  and  brui fed,  the 
Annifecd,  and  the  Cloves  bruifed  and  when  the  whole 
Mixture  fhall  have  boiled  fufficiently,  ftrain  the  Decoc¬ 
tion  with  Expreffion  and  in  the  Colature  put  the  Sugar 
to  boil  over  a  flow  Fire,  to  the  Confidence  of  a  folid  E- 
le&uary,  ftirring  the  Matter  continually  with  a  wooden 
Spatula,  when  it  begins  to  thicken,  left  it  fhould  ftick  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Bafon  j  then  pour  it  on  a  Marble,  or 
Paper  anointed  with  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds  and  having 
extended  the  Matter  with  a  Roller,  cut  it  afterwards  into 
Lozenges,  which  muft  be  kept  in  a  Box,  in  a  dry  Place. 

Virtues.  —  Thefe  Tabella:  are  proper  to  ripen  a  Cold, 
to  foften  the  Acrimony  of  the  Scrofities  which  fall  from 

the  Brain,  and  to  help  Exploration. - The  Dofe  is 

from  a  Drachm  to  half  an  Ounce,  or  as  much  as  the 
Patient  thinks  proper. 

Thefe  Tabella:  are  difficult  to  make,  becaufe  of  the 
great  Quantity  of  Mucilage  produced  by  a  Pound  of 
Barley  j  for  that  Mucilage  growing  thick  in  boiling, 
(ticks  eafily  to  the  Bafon,  and  burns,  if  the  Fire  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  ftrong  ;  or  if  one  ncgle&s  to  ftir  the  Matter  as  it 
fliould.  The  Virtue  and  Goodnefs  of  thofe  Tabella.*, 
confifts  chiefly  in  the  Mucilage  of  the  Barley  ;  for  it  cm- 
barafles  by  its  ramous  Parts  the  Point  of  the  acrimonious 
Salts,  and  thickening  the  Scrolity,  hinders  it  from 
making  as  much  Imprcftion  as  it  would  on  the  Bread  j 
the  Raifins,  Liquorice,  and  Annifecd  arc  pcdloral,  Jike- 
wife,  and  becomes  very  well  that  Compofition.  The 

% 


fmall  Quantity  of  Cloves  which  enters  it  cannot-  n,  j 
a  very  great  Effect,  and  much  lefs  that-  its  volatile* 
are  diftipated  in  boiling  therefore  if  that  Dn  J  ^am 

trenched,  it  would  be  no  Detriment  to  the  Tabellf 
they  are  ufed,  it  is  proper  to  leave  them  to  difibk^  ^  hen 
in  the  Mouth,  that  their  Mucilage  may  inienfihlv  iSCntiy 

the  Cnnrin/'fc:  wfiir-K  nilbjy  humect 


the  Condudts  which  lead  to  the  Bread.  }  “un]ect 

tabella  de  Althaa  fimplicesy  vel  Papaks.  ft  » 

radicis  Althaa  recenter  extratta,  g  iv.  SacchJf: 

aqua  rofarum  foluti  (A  colli  lb.  1 .  ft.  fiant  tabelL  r  * 
dum  Artem.  fecujl' 

You  muft  boil  in  Water  the  Roots  of  Althaa  , 

mallows,  till  they  be  foft  •,  taking  them  afterward^' 
of  the  Decofhon,  beating  them  in  a  Marble  Mori- U  °UC 
ftraining  them  through  a  Sieve  turn’d  uMr  a 3nd 
extract  the  Pulp.  Then  boil  the  Sugar  in  fiv  nr  t0 
Ounces  of  Rofe  Water,  till  it  be  reduced  to  the  r  r? 
ence  of  a  folid  Electuary  ;  taking  it  then  off  rhp0?’ 
and  having  mixed  with  it  the  Althaea,  place  it  w  i<lre> 
a  very  flow  Fire  to  dry  the  Matter,  ftirring  itcontin  T 
and  when  it  has  acquired  a  reafonabJe  Confidence  ^ 
it  upon  a  Paper  anointed  with  Oil  of  fweet  A!  j 

extending  it  with  a  Roller,  and  cutting  it  afterward 
Lozenges.  Uiinro 

Virtues. —  Thefe  Lozenges  are  proper  to  foften  ^ 
blunt  the  Acrimony  of  the  Cough,  to  thicken 
fities  which  fall  on  the  Bread,  and  to  help  Exneft* 

One  of  thofe  Lozenges  is  put  to  melt  in  the 

Tabella  of  Althea  can  alfo  be  made  without  F 
with  Sugar  in  Powder,  reduced  into  a  Pafte  in  3  AjJl’ 
Mortar,  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  ofPuIpofAIrh 

whereo f  are  formed  Paftilles  or  Rotules  ;  which  after* 
wards  are  put  to  dry.  tcr' 

Tabella:  de  Althaa  CompoftU.  1$!.  -Pulp#  Rafc;s  j, 
that*,  §jj.  Seminis  Papaveris  albi ,  Ireos  florentia  Limit! 
tnJUlVeriS  BiatrraZacanthj.  jr&di,  **  3  jjj ■  sic  then 

Almffimi  in  aqua  rofarum  colhy  lb.  j.  fiant  tabellf  S  A. 

The  Iris,  Liquorice,  and  Seed  of  Poppies,  muft  be 
pounded  together,  and  the  Powder  mixed  afterwards 
with  that  of  Diatragacanthi  frigidi  ;  boiling  the  Su*ar 
afterwards,  to  the  Confiftence  of  Sugar  ofRofesjand 
mixing  in  it,  when  taken  off  the  Fire,  the  Pulp  ’  then 
the  Powder  to  make  of  it  a  folid  Pafte,  which  Ml be  ex¬ 
tended  on  an  oiled  Paper,  and  cut  into  Lozenges. 

Virtues.  I  hefe  T abellre  are  good  for  an  inveterate 
Cough,  for  the  Afthma,  and  the  Ulcers  of  the  Lungs: 
About  a  Drachm  of  them  is  put  to  melt  in  the  Mouth. 

If  two  Drachms  of  Magiftery  of  Sulphur  were  added 
to  the  Compofition  of  thefe  Tabelke,  they  would  be  more 
proper  for  the  Ulcers  of  the  Lungs,  and  for  die  Afthma. 

1  hefe  T  abclire  can  alio  be  made  without  Fire,  by  mixing 
the  Powders  with  pulverifed  Sugar,  incorporating  the 
whole  Mixture  in  a  Marble  Mortar,  with  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Pulp  of  Althaea,  to  be  reduced  into  a  folid 
Mafs,  whereof  Paftilles  or  Rotulte  are  formed.  Thelc 
Rotul<e  can  be  render’d  more  deterfive,  by  adding  a 
Scruple  of  Mowers  of  Benzoin  to  the  Compofition. 

tabella  Dmfulphuris.  Bp.  Magiflerii  fulpbiiris,  3  j  ft 
Gummi  Arabic iy  3  j  j.  Ireos  fi or  entity  3  j.  Saccbari  Aliijfi- 
w*>  3  jj-  omnia  pulveratay  (A  mixta  cum  f.  q.  muctlqinis 
Gummi  tragacanthi  in  aqua  Jlorum  papaveris  Rhaados  a'- 
trail  iy  fiat  majfa  ex  qua  formentur  tabclU\  vcl  RotuLc. 

Virtues. — Thefe  Tabelke  are  proper  for  the  Aflhma, 
for  an  inveterate  cold,  to  loofen  the  thick  Phlegms,  and 
to  cleanfc  the  Ulcers  of  the  Lungs  and  of  the  Bread. 

A  Drachm  of  it  is  left  to  melt  in  the  Mouth. 

tabella  feu  Rotula  pc  Morales  Citrinay  A.  Mpficbt 
Ify..  Loocb  Jhni  &  expert  i,  pulveris  Jpecierum  Dior  bo 
don  abbatisy  ha  $  ft.  fucci  Glycyrrbjza,  Jlorum  Stdpbtt 
risy  aa  3  j.  Benzoin  j%  Radicis  ireos  florentia  ha  3jj. 
orient  aliSy  Balfami  fidphuris  anifatiy  had  j.  Saccbari  alb* 
in  aqua  faeniculi  difj'oluti  5  xvj.  Mi  fee  (A  fiant  I'abcllcf^ 
RotuLc. 

The  Sugar,  Benzoin,  Saffron,  and  Iris,  muft  jx 

pounded  each  feparately,  and  the  Powders  mixed  with 

that  of  the  Species  Diarrhodon  Abbatis,  and  the  plowci 

of  Sulphur  j  the  Juice  of  Liquorice  fiiall  be  melted  in 

fome  Fennel  Water  to  reduce  it  to  the  Confidence  ol 

Money,  and  afterward  mixed  witli  the  Haliiun  olSulp^jh 

and  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Fennel-Water  to  make  a  kJltl 

Pafte,  which  muft  be  beaten  a  long  while  in  a  Marbii 

Mortar,  to  be  formed  afterwards  into  Tabella:  or  * 

tula: 


(yte  which  are  to  be- put  to  dry. 

Virtues.  — Thefe  Tabellae  help  Expeftoratlon,  fofteh 
he  Acrimony  of  the  Breath  in  loofening  the  Phlegm, 
and  facilitate  Refpiration  !  They  are  ufed  for  the  Afth- 
3  for  an  inveterate  Cough,  for  the  Phthifick  and  Pku- 

n(y’  _— The  Dofe  is  what  Quantity  the  Patient  pleafes 

to  take. 

fMU  Magnanimitatis.  fy.  Pulp  a  Piftaciorum,  radu 

ds  Satyr ionis  condit.  Conferva?  florum  Rorifimr ini ,  confec¬ 
ts  Alkermes  cum  Am  bra  &  Mofcho  paratee ,  2a  §  fs. 
fruncorm  Viperinorum  Hepatum, ,  3  jjj.  /minis  Erucce, 
„  jj.  Renutn-  Scincorum ,  Cardamomi  minor  is y  Radicis  Ga- 
ImM  aa  3>  Caryoptyllmwi ,  Cinnamon, iiy  Macis , 

Grifiti  5a  3  k*  Mofcbi  orientals ,  3fs. 

The  Trunks  and  Livers  of  Vipers,  cut  in  fmall  Pieces, 
the  Seed  of  Eruca,  the  Reins  of  Seine,  the  fmail  Car¬ 
damom,  the  Galanga,  the  Cloves,  the  Cinnamon,  and 
the  Mace  muft  be  pounded  together  ;  the  Mufk  by  it- 
felf,  and  the  Ambergreafe  by  itfelf ;  mixing  afterwards 
all  the  Powders  together.  Then  the  Piftachoes  Nuts,  the 
Roots  ofSatyrion,  and  the  Conferve  of  Flowers  of  Rof- 
jnarin,  lhall  be  pounded  together,  adding  to  it  fome  Sy¬ 
rup  of  Gilly-Flowers,  to  reduce  the  Matter  into  a  liquid 
Pafte,  which  muft  be  {trained  through  a  Sieve  to  extra# 
the  Pulp  thereof,  which  muft  be  mixed  with  the  Confec¬ 
tion  of  Alkermes.  Then  the  Pound  of  white  Sugar  lhall 
be  boiled  in  four  or  five  Ounces  of  Orange  Flowers, 
over  a  flow  Fire,  to  the  Confidence  of  a  folid  Electuary ; 
mixing  with  it,  when  taken  off  the  Fire,  the  Pulp,  the 
Confeftion  Alkermes,  and  the  Powder ;  and  the  Mix¬ 
ture  being  thrown  afterwards,  while  yet  hot,  on  a  Paper 
anointed  with  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds,  {hall  be  cut  into 
Lozenges. 

Virtues.  — Thefe  Tabella?  are  proper  to  ftrengthen  the 
Stomach,  and  the  Brain,  to  rejoice  the  Heart,  to  provoke 
the  Seed  j  and  to  refill  the  Corruption  of  the  Humours. 
The  Dofe  is  from  a  Drachm  to  three. 

Achilla  Cardiacs,  ^t.  Sac chari  Albiffimi  in  aqua  florum 
Mntiorum  colli,  lb.].  ConfeRionis  Alkermes perfeft*,  §  j. 
Corticis  exterioris  citri  recentis  minutijfime  inctfi,  Antimonii 
diaphoretics,  5a  3  ij.  Olei  Cinnomomi  ftillatitii  pauco  fac- 

tbaro  pulverato  except i  Gutt.  jjj.  Fiant  ex  arte  TabclU  ad 
vfm. 

Virtues, —  Thefe  Tabelkc  rejoice  and  ftrengthen  the 
Heart,  and  refill  Corruption. 

fabell#  Lithontbriptica  fernelii  reforma  tee.  ty.  Sanguinis 
bird  praparati ,  §  j  fs.  Oculorum  cancri  praparat.  5  fs. 


P  II A  R  M  A  c  r. 


Syr 


u.'JTT  fhefe  Tabcii*  reftore  tj,e  Strength  ex- 

the  Sugar  ran£ed  ut0  make  thefe  Tabellas  without  Fire, 
v  idf  f  thar  VMg  been  P°unded>  and  the  Powder  mixed 
de«  OuanL  of  MC  be  incorP°^d  with  a,  fuffi- 

ed  in  Rofe  Water  Jf’  ^  ofrG.um  Adraganth,  ext  raft- 

formed  Tabelte  or  Rotate.  “  &  Pafte>  whereof  an} 

Mithrtdatica,  prefervantes.  R.  Mithridatii, 

Xftes/t';  n  "s?f ■ 

leorumfuccini  reSlificali,  Anrelic*  °r 

together^°and  aS  ■"“»  be  poanded 

mixed  afterwards  with  the  Mithridate,  thf  Flower  of 
Mucilage  ^f  Gum  Ad  With,a  fufficient  Quantity  of  the 

Plaeuf^'nTTllefen.Tabeli^  are  an  Antidote  againft  the 

SS-tJSrir^  ft  -  fte 


,  •  4  *  ~  J - - -  ’"v'  -  ^ fr+wr  ^  JJ| 

rnmum  Apii,  Afparagi,  Ur  tic  a,  Saxifragi*,  Brttfci,  Pe- 
Iroftlim,  Octmi ,  2a  3  jj.  Radicum  Cypri ,  Cofti ,  Gummi 
mimntbi ,  Chamcedryos ,  Spicanardi ,  ua  3j.  Cardamo - 
W/)  Macis,  Zingiberts  2a  3  fs.  Sacchari  in  aqu  a  parieta- 
n*  coM,  lb.  iij.  fiant  Tabella ,  S.  A. 

Virtues.  Thefe  Tabellre  are  proper  to  attenuate  the 
atone,  the  Gravel,  and  the  Phlegm,  and  to  expel  them 
by  Urine.- — The  Dofe  is  from  a  Drachm  to  three, 
TwelU  of  white  Poppies .  Put  what  Quantity  you  pleafe 
°l  byrup  °f  white  Poppies,  newly  prepared,  to  boil  over 
a  How  Fire,  to  the  Confidence  of  Sugar  of  Rofcs,  and 
jjn  it  is  half  cold,  cut  it  into  Lozenges,  to  be  kept  for 

ftr/wj. — Thefe  Lozenges  provoke  Sleep, 
j? ls  Vom  a  Drachm  to  lix  Drachms. 

an iarInlrat*ve  Ta^la;  0l*  Rotul*. — Take  a  Drachm 
« a  naif  of  the  carminative  Oil  of  A.  Mynftcht  \  Cinna- 

on,  Cloves,  of  eacli  half  a  Scruple  *  and  fixteen 

Jj,CCS  beft  Sugar,  which  muft  be  pounded,  as 

w  Cinnamon  and  the  Cloves,  and  mixed  after- 

o.„S.  w!c^  ^le  Oil,  and  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  the 

J-,  Water  of  A.  Mynftcht,  to  make  a  Mafs, 

find  ft  11  r  ^ea^cn  a  l°ng  while  in  a  Marble  Mortar, 

to  Art ' 2,1  formcd  int0  Lozenges  or  Rotulcs,  according 

Virtues, 


The 


Win,].  -Thefe  Lozenges  difiipate  Flatuofitics,  or 

from  '  nftnt!  ftrcngthcn  the  Stomach. - The  Dofe  is 

(v  i  ra^im  to  half  an  Ounce. 

•SSftS?  *V**,  If denote  ve,T  ,I,e Smelii^  Tbe 
Well  (tryj  ^  V^dt,  3U.  Rajtira!  hborts,  3»j.  Offish  conficerc ,  which  fignifies  to  accomplifli  or  perfe#  j  and 

Pounfl  ..  ..  ^  the  Jaft  figni  lies  confell  to  rerum  el cR arum  ;  there  fore  we 

fay  eleRarium,  as  well  as  elcRuarium.  Thefe  three  Pre- 


Tabella  feu  Rotula  Catarrhales  Calidte.  A  Mynftcht 

mafirlZ  fy™”1  Driam?fchi  BiamhS,  Aro- 

ch  toM  AtoT** J  P  aa  S  fs-  n,ms'  Ma^- 

k  iSr  ah  ISUGC!n  and  tfartfhorn  be  pounded  together 
the  Maftich  and  Oliban  together  ;  and  the  Sugar" by  it- 

kif  s  mix  thofe  Powders  with  thofe  of  Diamojchi  dulcis. 
Btambrtc,  Aron, at.  Rofat.  and  Diaireos  incorporate  that 
Mixture  in  a  Marble  Mortar,  with  Water  ofBetony  to 
make  a  fohd  Pafte  of  it,  whereof  are  formed  Tabelte  or 
Rotute,  which  muft  be  anointed  nightly,  after  they  have 
been  dried  from  the  Sun,  with  Oil  of  Cloves.  They  muft 
be  kept  in  a  Box  in  a  dry  Place. 

Virtues  -  Thefe  TabelU  purge  the  Brain,  and  diffi- 
pate  the  iuperfluous  Humidities  thereof  by  Perfpiration 
—The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Drachm  to  two  Drachms 

Tabella  feu  RotuU  Catarrhales  Frigid*,  A.  Mynftcht t 
ty.  Semtnts  Papaveris  Albi  Contufi  f  iv.  Siliquarum  Pa- 
paver  is  Albi  Crafftufcule  lncifarum  5  ij. 

Cut  coarfely  the  Heads  of  the  Poppies,  bruife  the 
Seed,  and  put  them  in  a  Glafs  or  Stone  Cucurbite,  pour¬ 
ing  upon  them  the  Waters  of  Tuffilage  and  Scabiofe, 
till  the  Matter  foaks  fufficiently  in  it ;  cover  the  Cucur- 
bice  and  leave  the  whole  in  a  warm  Digeftion  for  about 
two  Days  •,  adapt  afterwards  a  Receiver  to  it,  lute  the 
Joints,  and  put  the  Laquor  to  diftil  at  a  Sand-heat : 
Diffolve  in  the  diftilled  Water  the  Maftich  very  well 
pounded,  boil  flightly  the  Mixture,  and  having  filtrated 
it,  mix  the  filtrated  Liquor  with  eighteen  Ouncesofthc 
beft  Sugar ;  make  them  boil  together  over  a  flow  Fire  to 
the  Confluence  of  a  folid  Eleduary  j  and  when  the 
Matter  is  half  cold,  pour  it  on  a  Marble  rubbed  over 
with  fome  Powder  of  Starch  ;  and  having  left  it  to  ex¬ 
tend  itfelf  fufficiently,  cut  it  afterwards  into  Lozenges  to 
be  kept  in  a  dry  Place. 

Virtues. — Thefe  Fab  ell*  arc  proper  for  the  Catarrhs 
which  proceed  from  an  acrimonious  and  fubtlc  Semfity ; 
which  is  known  at  the  Head  being  very  hot,  the  Eyes 
red,  and  the  Saliva  lalt,  or  bitter,  the  whole  attended 
with  Fever.  — The  Dofe  is  from  one  Drachm  to  three. 

Opiatks,  Confections,  and  Electuaries. 

The  Name  of  Opiate  was  anticntly  given  but  to  liquid 
Coinpofitions,  where  Opium  was  introduced  j  but  at 
prefent  it  is  given  to  fcvcral  ElcRuarics  where  there  is 
no  Opium.  — The  Names  of  ConfcRton,  and  of  EleRttary. 

H _  _ rt ' !  •  .  rni  n 


nn/|0^t^Cir  t,lc  Rafl)in8s  of  Ivory>  and  of  Mart’s- 
fel  raiXtll!tPowder  with  that  of  Diamargariti 


-*V  J  VIU/MMK  1  141. UIICL  A  If 

f  tlip n1  '1  ,r° WAler  0 1  Diamargariti  parntiona  have  Confidences  very  much  like  that  ofi  lo- 

i about  tu/n  n  f  ,ia  r  ,,0lim  0  t  ]C  bcft  Sll8ar  to  boil  !H*y  •,  and  arc  coinpofed  of  Powders,  Pulps,  Sugar,  Ho- 
wg  ounces  01  Role  Water,  to  the  Confidence  ’',wI  T  - -  rr| . -  >  : . n.. 


,,v/  f  W  Ul  A.  UWULI.1)  A  9  J  JU** 

ncy,  and  Liquors  :  They  are  adminiUcred  inwajxlly. 

They 


$<z 


PH  A  R  MA  C  T. 


They  have  been  invented  by  the  Antients  for  fcveral' 
Reatons,  as  to  correct  the  too  violent  A&ion  of  fome 
Remedies  *  to  excite  and  increafc  the  Virtues  of  fome 
others,  to  unite  by  Mixture  and  Fermentation  the 
Qualities  of  the  Mixes,  that  they  may  form  a  more 
perfect  Compofitum  *,  that  the  Remedies  may  be  kept 
longer,  to  put  them  in  a  Condition  to  be  eafier  and 
fooner’ taken,  without  the  Patient  being  obliged  to  wait 

for  the  Preparation. 

Diac  odium  Compofitum  Me  five.  Syrup i  Papaverts 

jlbi  lbj.  Trocbifcorum  Ramjh,~%£.  Hypociftidos,  Myrrha, 

Croci ,  Balaufitorum  da  3  j.  _ 

The  Balauftes,  Saffron,  the  Troches  and  Hypociftes 

are  pounded  .together,  and  the  Myrrhe  by  itfelf *,  then 
a’l  the  Powders  are  mixed  with  the  Syrup  of  Poppies 
made  a  little  warm,  for  an  Opiate  to  be  kept  for  Uie. 

•  Virtues. — This  Opiate  is  proper  to  flop  and  lot-ten 
the  Catarrhes,  the  Loofenefs,  and  the  Hemorrhages.—. 
The  Dofe  is  from  two  Scruples  to  .three  Drachms. 

Reqtiies  Nicolai  Myrepfi .  ty.  Rofarum  Ruhr  arum, 
VioUirum  a  a  3  i  i j ,  Opii ,  Seminis  Ilyofcyami,  Papaveris  Albi , 
Intibi ,  ha. tines ,  Portulaca  PjyUii ,  Cor t ids  Radicis 
Mandragors ,  Nttcis  Mofcbata ,  Ctnnamomi ,  Zingiber  is  aa 
3  j  <5.  Sac  chart  Caudi  3  j,  Trium  Sant  alorum,  Spodii ,  Gummi 
Tragacanlhi  aa  Gr .  v.  T cchnicc  fiat  puhis  ttfiti  reponendus, 

vel  cum  Julepo  Rofiato  parctur  Opiata. 

'  Each  of  thefe  Ingredients  fhall  be  pounded  in  parti¬ 
cular,  viz.  the  Spodium  or  burnt  Ivory,  Sugar-candy  and 
Gum  Adraganth,  and  all  the  other  Drugs  together; 
and  having  mixed  all  the  Powders,  that  Mixture  muft  be 
kept  for.Ufc,  or  reduced  into  an  Opiate  with  three 
Times  as  much  of  Julep  of  Roles  reduced  to  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  a  thick  Syrup. 

Virtues.  —  It  is  proper  to  provoke  Sleep,  to  appeafe 
Pains,  to  ilrcngthen  and  flop  the  Blood. — The  Dofe  of 
the  Powder  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  two  Scruples  *,  and 
that  of  the  Opiate  from  two  Scruples  to  eight.  It  is  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  Temples  in  violent  Fevers  to  appeafe  the 

Head-ach. 

The  narcotick  Ingredients  which  enter  this  Compo- 
fition  are  the  Opium,  the  Seed  of  Hen-bane,  and  the 
.Bark  of  the  Root  of  Mandragora. — Half  a  Scruple  of 
the  Powder ,  or  two  Scruples  of  the  Opiat  Requies ,  con¬ 
tain  of  Opium,  of  Seed  of  Hen-bane,  and  of  the  Bark 
of  the  Root  of  Mandragora,  of  each  three  Quarters  of  a 
Grain.  A  Scruple  of  the  Powder  *,  or  three  Scruples  of 
the  Opiate  contains  of  Opium,  of  Seed  of  Hen-bane,  and 
of  .the  Bark  of  the  Root  of  Mandragora,  of  each  a  Grain 
and  a  half.  Half  a  Drachm  of  the  Powder  ;  or  fix  Scru¬ 
ples  of  the  Opiate  contains  of  Opium,  of  the  Seed  of 
Hen -banc,  and  of  the  Bark  of  the  Root  of  Mandragora, 
of  each  two  Grains  and  a  Quarter  of  a  Grain,  Two 
S crudes  of  the  Powder ,  or  eight  Scruples  of  the  Opiate, 
contains  of  Opium,  of  Seed  of  Hen-bane,  and  of  the 
Bark  of  the  Root  of  Mandragora,  of  each  three  Grains. 

Anil  do  turn  Afyncitum ,  Abluarii.  fy  Opii  3vi.  Myr¬ 
rhs  3  V.  3 1  j .  Piper  is  Nigri ,  Seminis  Pctrofelini  aa  3  V. 
Opii,  Sinapeos  aa  %  1  s.  S  chan  ant  hi  3'iij.  Amomi ,  Slyracis 
Calami tes  aa  3  i  j .  Magmalis  lledybioi  3  v.  Cafiis  Ligncs, 
Pi  per  is  Alii ,  Seminis  Sezcleos  aa  3  iv. 

The  Peppers,  Seeds,  Amo  mum,  Selim  nan  turn,  and 
Cain  a  Lignca,  mud  be  pounded  together  ;  and  the 
Mynh,  Storax,  and  the  Troches  oiTlcdydtoi,  together*, 
the  Opium  mud  be  cut  in  fmall  Pieces,  and  pounded  in  a 
Bra  is  Mortar  with  a  little  Honey  to  reduce  it  into  a 
Fade  *,  mixing  that  Palle  with  lixteen  Ounces  of  flami- 
med  1  Ioncy,  and  incorporating  the  Powders  in  that 
Mixture,  to  make  of  them  all  an  Opiate,  to  be  kept  in 

.a  Pot  well  covered,  for  Uie. 

/  iriucs. — This  Opiate  is  proper  to  refill*  the  Malignity 
of  the  1  fimours,  and  to  appeafe  Fains  :  It  is  tiled  for 
the  Kpilcpfy,  Plircnfy,  anti  the  Tooch-ach  *,  for  the 
(•'.ntagiou >  Maladies,  an  inveterate  Cough,  and  to  pro¬ 
voke  Slu*p. - The  Dofe  is  hum  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

This  Pirp.uuiinn  is  an  Opiate  whcrml  Alluaritis  is 
the  Author.  The  Name  of  Jfyncrilum,  which  (igmfies 
noin'-iucb,  was  given  to  it,  to  exprefs  its  great  Virtues.— 
In  a  'Scruple  ol  this  Opiate  there  is  little  lel:>  than  a  Grain 
(j j  Opium.  In  two  Scruples ,  about  a  Grain  and  a  hall  ; 
and  111  two  Drachms,  two  Grains  and  a  half. 

7 her  ini n  Andromacbi.  R.  7 roebifeorum  ScilUticorum 
Ibis.  Viper  inor  urn,  iledycroi ,  Pi  per  is  Lougi,  Opii  aa  3  iij, 


Iridis  Her eniue,  Rofarum  Rubranm,  Sued  Ciyn  /• 
Seminis  Buniados,  Scordii,  Opobalfami,  vel  SticcedanV 
raids  Mofcbata ,  Cinnamomi ,  Agarici  aa  3  j  ft. 

die  a,  Diftamni  Cretici ,  Radicis  Penlaphylli  Zimi  !■' 
Cofli  Rhaphontici ,  Prajjji  Albi,  Stcechadis  Arabic*  Scb' 
nanti,  Seminis  Pctrofelini  Macedonia,  CalanmtVcc  Kl^' 
tana,  Caff  a  Lignca ,  Croci,  Piper  is  Albi  fcf  pi 
Myrrh  a  Trogloditica ,  Glib  and ,  ferebenthir.ee  Chi  a  aa  * 
Amomi  Rdcemofi,  Radicim  . Geniiana .  Acor.i  Vert  l?’ 
Alhamantici,  Valeriana ,  Nardi  Celtics,  Cbameepityos  Q0^' 
Hyper  id  y  Semimtm  Ameos ,  Thalfpos ,  Anifi ,  Fccniculi 
felcos  Majflienjts,  Cardamomi  Minoris,  Malabathi ,  Cor' 
Polit  u  Montjani ,  Chamadryos ,  Carpobalfami ,  Sheet  11 T 

cifiidis.  Acacia  Vera ,  Gummi  Arab  id,  Slyracis  Catamite 
Terra  Lemnica ,  Challitidis  Veri ,  Saga-pent  aa  §fs  jfi' 

diets  Arif  0 lochia  Tenuis ,  Coma  Centaurii  Minoris ,  Seminis 
Dauci  Cretici,  Opopcnacis ,  Galbani  Puri,  Bittminis  % 
daici ,  Caftorei ,  da  3  ij .  Mellis  Optimi  Defpumati  id  (Lr 
lbxivfs.  Vini  Generoji,  q.  S.  '  : 

All  the  Drugs  muft  be  , pounded  together,  exceot  the 
Turpentine  and  Apoballamum,  without  the  kail  pcar 
that  the  Gums  and  Juices  fhould  prove  an  Ob/facJe  to 
the  Pulverization *,  fmee  on  the  contrary,  they  hin(jer 

by  their  Glutinofity  a  too  great  Diffiparion  of  the  lubtle 
Farts  of  the  Mixture.  , 

Put  the  Honey  and  Spanijh  Wine  in  a  large  Bafon 
over  a  middling  Fire,  and  when  the  Honey  (hall  be 
diffolved,  drain  it  through  a  Sieve  *,  boil  gently  the  Co- 
lature  to  the  Confidence  of  a  thick  Syrup ;  then  rake 
the  Bafon  off  the  Fire,  and  mix  with  the  Matter,  when 
half  cold,  the  Powders  by  degrees,  then  the  Opobalfa- 
mum  or  Oil  of  Nutmegs,  and  the  Turpentine  which 
mud  have  been  liquified  together  over  a  (low  Fire  • 
agitating  the  Mixture  for  a  confiderable  Time  with  a 
wooden  Spatula  till  it  be  quite  cold.  This  Preparation 
will  be.  the  Theriach  or  Andromachus ,  which  mult  be 
kept  in  a  Pot  well  covered  ;  taking  Care  to  dir  it  from 
Time  to  Time,  to  excite  the  Fermentation  thereof. 

Virtues . — This  Opiate  or  Antidote  is  proper  againd  all 
Sorts  of  contagious  Maladies,  againd,  the  Plague,  ma¬ 
lignant  Fevers,  and  the  Small  Pox*,. the  Bite  of  a  veno¬ 
mous  Beaft,  the  Poifbn  of  Hemplock,  and  of  the  Na* 
pclus  :  It  is  good  for  the  windy  Colick,  and  the  Worms; 
for  the  Afthma,  the  intermittent  Fevers,  the  Palfy,  Apo¬ 
plexy,  Epilcpfy,  Lethargy,  and  the  Hiftericta ;  while 
new  it  provokes  Sleep,  becaufe  the  Opium  is  predomi¬ 
nant*  and  then  it  is  good  to  dop  the  Hemorrhages, 
and  the  Loofenefs  *,  but  when  it  grows  old,  it  lofes 
that  fomniferous  Quality,  becaufe  the  vifeous  Parts  ol 
the  Opium  have  been  ratified  and  exhaled  by  Fermen¬ 
tation,  fo  that  they  arc  no  longer  capable  ol  impending 
or  moderating  the  Motion  of  the  animal  Spirits  in  the 

Brain,  which  was  ncccfiary  to  provoke  Sleep. - Hie 

Dofe  of  the  Theriach,  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

Andromachus ,  Phyfician  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  want¬ 
ing  to  refine  on  the  Mithidrate,  about  400  Years  alter  the 
Romans  had  put  it  in  Ufe,  invented  this  Compofuion, 
and  deferibed  it  in  elegiack  Verfes,  under  the  Name  oj 
Galcne,  i.  e.  Tranquil,  bccaufc  thofe  who  were  attacked 
with  the  Plague,  with  the  Bites  of  venemous  Bealls,  and 
fcveral  other  dangerous  Accidents,  were  cafcd  by  taking 
this  Remedy,  A  long  while  afterwards  Riccmh\  » 
Greek  Phyfician  and  Poet,  gave  it  tlic  Name  of  fbA<u '• 
which  Name  it  has  retained  ever  fmee.  It  comes  irom 
the  Greek  which  figniiics  a  ferocious  Bead,  citlu-i 

becaufe  the  Viper  enters  it,  or  becaufe  the  Compolinori 
is  proper  to  cure  the  Bites,  or  Stings  of  venomous  Ikn  s. 

Old  Theriaclc  is  preferable  to  the  new,  to  relii  c# 
nom,  becaufe  its  Parts  are  fubtilizcd  and  exalted  by  ll, 
mentation,  and  rendered  capable  to  dilfolve  and  i-my 
the  Congelations  formed  in  the  Blood,  or  otlwi  l  ' 
numrs,  either  by  the  Bites  or  Stings  ol  venomous  1*1, 
or  by  other  coagulating  Foilbns,  or  by  the  inla  a  '•* 

J  t— *  .  .  •  <  1  .i«  1  ill  1. 

or  by  a  too 

tO  liC  111  t  ll  C  ijuvij  •  vy  jvi  *  -  1  1  q|]J 

the  new,  to  llrcngthen  the  Brain  and  the  Scoinac  1,  • 
to  provoke  JVripiration,  becaufe  in  a  long  K-iinca* 
there  have  been  formed  fcveral  fubtle  Parts,  prol 

produce  that  Iflfaft.  . 

!t  would  be  more  proper  to  employ  tinea  D,-  rc 

the  Theriaclc  inllead  of  the  Troches ;  one  coiik  •>  ‘  ^ 

the  rl 'rouble  of  preparing  the  Tiodies  ol  htjiu 


great  Quantity  of  Acids  which 
2  Body.  Old  Theriaclc  is  alio  Flc^I‘!n 
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Pulp  thereof  newly  extra  fled  would  have  as  much  dicum  Vincetoxiii , .  Zedoari*,  Carling  Acetic*  pIA 

tidis.  Valerian*,  Dittamni  albi ,  Enul <e  Campan *,  Chdi- 
aor.uc,  aaj  nj.  Foliorum  diftamni  Crctici ,  Scordii,  Rut*  ' 

TJiar  7  Ptlheris  ViPera™m,  if  ij.  Croci  orientalist  j* 
ZvyGalbampy  ft.  Myrrh*-  ele ft *±  Sulphur  is,  Terr* 
Sigtllat*,  aa  $  '  °-7> -  ■  •  *•-  5  1 

momi 
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^The Theriacle  is  the  A  fie  mbl  age  of  a  great  Number  of 
t  aredients  of  different  Kinds  and  Virtues  ;  which  tho’ 


Tncrreaiciuo  -  7  *  . ~ . ~ 

V 0  Teem  ill  appropriated,  produce,  notwithftaading,  all 
aether,  a  very  good  Effed  for  feveral  Maladies ;  tho* 
IO"ouldbe  very  proper  to  retrench  from  the  Defcription 
of  feveral  Drugs,  which  mult  be  either  hurtful  or 

L  rU  T  : _ ■  .  .L- 


thefeui  - o  j  *  . —  — - 

dlefs ;  as  the  Agarick ,  the  Juice  of  Liquorice,  the 
11  mntick,  the  Pentaphyllum ,  Cajfia  Lignea ,  T urpentine, 
i.  1  Nvfyaiflis.  Acacia .  Gum  / Irnhicb .  V errs. 


llhcpontlCK,  LUC  t  cu-nyvjuun*,  wjjlu  j  it/ pent  me, 

lilabathnm ,  Hypaiftis,  Acacia,  Gum  Arabick ,  T err  a 
Smllata,  and  c^e  Chalcitis.  I  find,  like  wife,  that  too 
ych  Opium  is  introduced  into  it,  for  the  narcotick 
Virtue  is  not  the  moft  to  be  efteemed  in  the  Theriacle  ; 
fince  an  alexiterial  Quality  is  required  in  it,  which  con- 
I'lls  jn  its  fubtle  and  exalted  Parts. 

Bur,  however,  though  this  Compofition  be  much  re- 
fpected  in  Medicine,  either  for  its  Antiquity,  or  the  Ef¬ 
fects  it  has  produced  •,  it  feems  to  me,  that  a  more  effi¬ 
cacious  Remedy  could  be  prepared  with  a  fmall  Number 
of  the  moft  efiential  Drugs  it  contains,  chofen  and  mix¬ 
ed  toother  according  to  the  Idea  of  the  Phyfician,  with¬ 
out  being  at  the  Trouble  and  Expence  of  making  fo 
l^e  and  fo  embaraffing  a  Preparation  ;  for  it  happens 
vejy  often  that  certain  Drugs  which  enter  the  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Theriacle,  are  good  for  a  Constitution,  and 
contrary  to  another  ^  for  it  is  difficult  to  appropriate  for 
all  the  Maladies,  where  the  Theriacle  is  adminifter’d,  fo 
wreat  a  Number  of  different  Drugs  heaped  upon  one  an¬ 
other;  which  do  not  feem  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Compofition,  by  the  Choice  of  a  learned  Phyfician. 
Hipocrates  did  not  give  fo  great  an  Extent  to  the  Co m- 
jiolitions  lie  ufed  ;  and  we  fee  that  the  Recipe’s  of  the 
mod  experienced  Phyficians,  either  antient  or  modern, 
are  fhort,  and  confined  to  a  very  moderate  Number  of 
Ample  Drugs :  There  is  nothing  I  hate  more  than  to 
i'.t  a  long  Scrole  fent  to  an  Apothecary’s  Shop  ;  which 
ferves  only  to  puzzle  him,  to  render  a  Prepara¬ 
tion  more  naufeous  to  the  poor  Patient;  and  feldom  has 
the  Effect  propoled.  For  my  Part,  I  muff:  con fc is,  that 
I  have  feldom  Recourfe  to  this  Part  of  the  Galenical  Phar - 
my,  and  feldom  introduce  any  of  thefe  Ripopees  in  my 
Prcfcripdons,  very  few  excepted,  which  I  think  may 
fometimes  anfwer  my  End  effedually  :  I’m  in  particular 
an  utter  Enemy  to  the  Theriacle  *  not  that  I  condemn  ab¬ 
solutely  the  Preparation  thereof,  when  done  with  Judg¬ 
ment  ;  but  bccaufe  I  am  confcious,  that  molt  of  the  The- 
rk/f  found  in  the  Shops,  is  a  poifonous  Medicine,  made 
with  an  ignorant  and  avaricious  Hand. 

^kriaca  Reformat  a,  A  Daqttin.  fy.  Tr  uncorum  Viper  u 
mm  ft c  corum  cunt  Cor  dibits  &  ilepatibus ,  lb.  j.  Pulp* 
ftillitica ,  extrafti  opii  Thebaic i,  aa  lb.  ft.  Radium  Contra - 
?:rvf  Angelic *,  Valerian*  major  is.  Men  Athamantici , 
(icntrna,  Arijtolochi*  tenuis ,  Cofti ,  Nardi  Indie*,  Cin- 
nmoi/u,  Olei  nucis  Mo f chat*  per  Exprcjfionem  extrafti, 
O'oci,  diftamni  Crctici ,  folii  Ind't ,  Scordii ,  Calaminth* 
Montana ,  Poli  Montani  Lutci,  Chanucpityos,  Comarmn 
Ctiitaurii  minor  is  £5?  Hyperici,  forum  Shccbadis  Arabic *, 
Gmntm  Amomi  racemofi,  Cf  Cardamom  i  mi  nor  is,  femi- 
f  PMofclini  Macedonia ,  Am  cos,  Scfeleos  Maffilienfts , 
W>'b,c  Trogloditic*,  ha  g  iv.  Rcfm *  Styracis  cleft*  Pu - 
rtpnf  Opoponacis ,  Sagapcni ,  Cajlorei ,  aa  g  ij.  Extrafti 
ydlqwei  Granontm  Juniper i,  Ib.xxxv.  §  iij,  V ini  Mai- 
S  ix.  fiat  cx  arte  Thcriaca. 

Virtues,* — This  Theriacle  has  the  lame  Virtues  as  the 

other,  but  operates  with  more  Efficacy. - The  Dofc  is 

wni  half  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

/  ‘t}VaCa  Diatcffaron,  MefvL  I$t.  Radi  cum  Gentian *, 

5! r°lochi *  Rotund *,  Bacchartm  Later i.  Myrrh*  cleft*, 

H  Me l! is  oplimi  dcfpumati ,  lb.  ij.  fiat  cx  arte  E- 

wiumum, 

Virtues,- — This  Theriacle  is  g(»od  agaiuft  the  Bites  of 
nomous  Beaib,  againfk  the  Epilepfy,  the  ConvuJIions, 

iV* t0  CXPC^  ^lc  After-Birth,  to  juovokc  the  Mcnfes, 

,  H  rengthen  the  Stomach. - Tire  Dole  is  from  a 

^  ^  a  Drachm. 
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**  n  Viper  drum  Mli^vj  Cnnt 

^JfyoPbUorum,  aaEil.  Laudani,  3  iij  oMZ- 
A  »  '  aa  3>  li-  Mellis  7«»iptri,  lb.  x. 

1  he  Koots,  Leaves,  Cinnamon,  and  Cloves  mull  be 
pounded  together  into  a  fubtle  Powder  ;  the  Saffron  by 
If  "’  atter  it  has  been  dried  between  two  Papers;  the 

a"d  Sulphur  by  themfeives,  the  Galbanum 
and  the  Myrrh  by  themfeives;  all  which  Powders  mult 
be  mtxed  with  that  of  Viper.  Then  the  Extraft  of  Tuni- 
per-Bernes  lhall  be  prepared  in  the  ufual  Manner,  in  the 
Confiftence  of  Honey,  or  of  a  thick  Syrup  ;  diilblving 
afterwards  ,n  it,  while  yet  hot,  the  Laudanum,  with  the 
Powders ;  and  when  the  Matter  is  quite  cold,  the  Salt  of 

?v£ew-afKr  .1C  h“.I?,ec.n  d|®>lved  in  two  Ounces  of  Spa- 
mfi  Wine  the  diddled  Oils  or  Elfences  ofSticcin,  and 

of  Lemon  Peel ;  to  make  an  Eleftuary  or  Opiate,  which 

is  to  be  kept  in  a  Pot  well  flopped,  where  it  muft  be 

ldc  to  ferment  for  feveral  Months  before  it  is  ufed. 

Vn-tues.  —This  Or  vietan  (the  beft  that  can  be  made)  is 

much  efteemed  aga.nft  the  Plague,  the  malignant  Fevers, 

the  Small  Pox,  and  the  Bite  or  Stings  of  all  venomous 

Beads  ;  and  ftrengthens  the  Brain,  the  Heart,  and  the 

Stomach  - - 1  he  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm 

and  a  half. 

Eleftuarium  Diaftlphuris  reformation.  R  Maridrrii 

jfiVAXM  AAA- MyrrKe'  S‘yr^ts  cJJL*, 

Radicis  Helena ,  ‘Tujilagmis,  Men  Athamantici ,  Liquirili  c 

Ireos  JbrcMi*.  S minis  Anifi,  sa  g  j .  Gum  Arabia,  Ca- 

ryophyllorum,  Croci,  Florum  Benzoini,  aa  3  ij.  Conferva- 

rum  Capillontm  veneris,  &  TuflUaginis  per  fetaceum  Tra- 

je El  arum,  aa  ,?  ij.  Mellis  in  decoElo  Hyjfopi ,  &  ScabioJ * 

dcfpumati,  fc?  ad  Conjifienliam  Opiat.e  colli,  lb.  iij  fiat  E- 
left uar ium,  S.  A. 

Virtues. — This  Eledtuary  is  proper  for  the  Afthma, 

to  foften  the  Acrimony  of  the  Bread,  to  rarify  the  coarfe 

Pituita ;  and  to  abate  the  Vapours,  and  to  appeafe  the 

Pains. - The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm  and 

a  half. 

O pi  at  a  Salomon  is .  Cor  t  ids  Citri  fa  c  char  o  conditi , 

gviij.  Conftrvarum  Oxytriphylll ,  florum  Rorifinani ,  & 
Bugloffi,  na^  ij,  Rofatum  rubrarum  exungulatarum  Siccar. 
Radicum  end*  Campdn*  id  Diftamni  albi ,  foliorum  Die - 
tamni  cretici,  Seminum  contra  Vermes ,  Citri  mundati.  Car- 
did  Bene di ft i,  Rafur*  cornu  Ccrvi,  a  a  §  B.  Corticis  Citri, 
Jicci,  San  tali  Citrini,  Radicis  Gentian*,  Ojjts  e  corde  cervi, 
aa  3  ij.  Cinnamonti ,  Macis,  Cary ophy Horton ,  Cardamomi 
minor is,  Grana  Junipcri,  No.  XXIV.  Syr  up  i  do  Limoni- 
bus,  lb.  ij.  fiat  Opiata,  S.  A. 

The  Roots,  Seeds,  Woods,  Flowers,  Leaves,  Mace, 
Cloves,  Cardamum,  the  Bone  of  the  Heart  of  a  Stag’ 
the  Chips  of  Hart’s  Horn,  the  Bark,  and  the  Juniper- 
Berries,  muft  be  pounded  together.  The  preferved  Le¬ 
mon  Peel,  ffiall  be  cut  fmall,  and  beaten  in  a  Marble 
Mortar,  with  the  Confervcs  and  fomc  Syrup  of  Lemons, 
to  make  a  liquid  Paftc  thereof,  which  mull  be  drained 
into  a  Pulp  through  a  Sieve  of  Horfe  Hairs  turned  up- 
ikle  down,  — The  Syrup  of  Lemons  mull  be  boiled  over 
a  flow  Fire,  to  the  Confiftence  of  Honey  ;  mixing  with 
it  when  half  cold,  the  Pulps  and  Powders  to  form  an  E- 
leduary,  which  muft  be  kept  in  a  Pot  well  flopped. 

Virtues. — This  Opiate  is  ufed  to  ftrengthen  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  to  flop  Vomiting,  to  provoke  the  Appetite,  to  re¬ 
fill  the  bad  Air,  and  the  Corruption  of  the  Humours,  to 
kill  the  Worms,  and  for  all  contagious  Maladies.  —  The 


A  That  Diatefl'eron  fignifies  a  Compofition  of  four 
unis."  This  Theriacle  is  alfo  called  the  Treacle  of  the 

♦  ft  a  .  .  4  *  «  v 
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001  i  hecaule  it  is  made  at  a  little  Expence,  and  in  a 
mn  j  imc> 
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■'Auarittm  Orvietanum  Frcderict  llvjfmani R,  Ra- 
n  Vol.  II, 
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Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  four. 

Elcftuarttm  Diafcordium  Fracaftorii  reformation,  ty.  Fo¬ 
liorum  Scordii ,  g  iij.  Rofarum  rubrarum  Exungalatarnm, 
SjB.  Cimiamomi ,  radicis  Torment  ill*,  a  a  3  vj.  Styracis 
Calami t*  foliorum  Diftamni  Crctici,  radicis'  Gentian *, 
Galbani,  Succini,  ha  $  ft .  Opii,  Piperis  lougi,  Zingiber  is, 
feminis  Oxalides ,  ha  3  ij.  Mellis  rofiui  in  Elcftuarii  mollis 
Coufiftcnliam  cofti,  lb.  iij.  Vint  Hifpanici,  g  ij.  fiat  cx  arte 
Opiata. 

Virtues. — This  E  led  nary  is  ufed  in  malignant  Fevers, 
the  Plague,  to  kill  the  Worms,  to  refill  Put  relation,  lor 
the  Colick  ;  and  provokes  Sleep  when  new.  — —  -  The 

!*/*•/  f*  %  1  V 
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Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 
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Diafeordium  Francifci  Deleboe  filvei  reformatum.  I$£.  Fo¬ 
il  or  um  ficcorum  fcordii ,  §ij.  Radicis  imp  era  tori#,  Cinno- 
inomi,  aa%  j.  Radicis  Gentian#,  foliorum  Car  did  Benedidti, 
Didlamni  Cretici ,  Boli  Armen# ,  Gummi  Arabici,  fia  g  f>. 
Nucis  Mofchat#,  3  iij.  Radicis  Angelic#,  Opii ,  Croci,  aa 
3  ij.  Acaci#  ver#,  3  j.  P.  Mellis  Anthafoti ,  ad  Confiftentiam 
Eledluarii  mollis  Codli ,  lb.  ij.  opiata ,  5.  yf. 

Virtues.  — This  Eledluary  is  fudorifick,  appeafes  Pains, 

provokes  Sleep,  and  flops  a  Loofenefs. - Th zDofe  is 

from  five  Grains  to  a  Scruple. 

Rote,  That  I  chufe  here  to  employ  the  Drugs  in  Sub- 

fiance,  rather  than  in  Extract,  as  it  was  prefcribed  by 

the  Author,  becaufe  what  they  have  the  moil  elTen- 

tial,  is  carried  away  by  the  Diflillation. 

Confedlio  Narcotica ,  A.  Mynficht.  I$i.  Nucis  Mofchat #, 
5  1?.  Boli  Armen#  prapar at# ,  Laudani  id  jlornm  Papaveris 
erratic i,  aa  3  iij.  Croci  orient  alts,  Frocbijchorum  Ramifih, 
aa  3  ij.  Croci  Marti s  aferingentis ,  3j.fr.  Radicis  For  men- 
till#,  Bijlort#  Id  Zedoari #,  aa  3 j.  Magijlerii  Corallorum , 
Succini  a,bi  prapar ati ,  Cornu  cer villi  ttfii ,  Caryophyllorum, 
Ua  3  f  ’ .  Camphor #,  g.  v.  Syrupi  de  papavere  Simpl.  id  de 
Jujubis ,  aa  3  iv.  fiat  EUdluarium ,  S.  A. 

The  fame  Method,  as  to  pounding  the  Ingredients, 
mixing  them,  idc.  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  Preparation 
of  all  the  Electuaries,  I  have  prefcribed  for  fome  of 
them  ;  therefore  I  think  it  needlcfs  to  repeat  it  every 
Time. 

Virtues. — This  Confection  appeafes  the  Head-ach  * 
the  Pains  of  the  Stomach,  and  of  the  Matrice  ;  it  pro¬ 
vokes  Sleep,  flops  the  Loofenefs,  the  Hemorrhages,  and 
Gonorrhoea,  abates  the  Vapours,  appeafes  the  Cough 

and  the  Hickup. - The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple 

to  a  Drachm. 

Confedlio  Alkermes  reformat  a.  1^.  Syntpi  Kenncfini  op - 
timi  recenter  par  at i,  id  ad  mellis  Confiftentiam  codli,  lb.  j.  is. 
Sant ali  Citr ini,  id  Cinnamomi ,  aa  g  j.  Ambr#  Grife #,  3j. 
Mofchi ,  3  fs.  Oleorum  Mach  id  Cary opbyllor can,  aa  gult . 
vj.  fiat  Confedlio ,  S.  A . 

The  Pharmacopaea  of  Paris  has  retrenched  the  Silk 
from  the  Confedlion  Alkermes,  which  can  by  no  Means 
diminiih  the  Virtue  of  the  Com pofi cion  ;  fince  Silk  can 
communicate  no  Virtue  to  the  Liquor  it  is  boiled  in.  I 
retrench  likewile  the  Rofe  Water,  becaufe  in  boiling,  its 
volatile  Particles,  in  which  confiils  all  ics  Virtues,  are  en¬ 
tirely  diffipated  :  And  alfo  the  Pearls,  and  Lapis  Lazuli, 
which  arc  alkaline  and  aflringent  Matters,  but  cannot 
communicate  any  cardiack  Quality  to  the  Confedlion,  for 
they  have  no  volatile  nor  penetrating  Particles,  to  com¬ 
municate  thcmfclvcs  to  the  Blood,  and  thereby  help  it  to 
expel  what  is  contrary  to  it :  As  for  the  Gold  which  is 
alfo  often  employed  in  the  Confedlion  Alkermes ,  it  cannot 
ferve  but  as  of  an  Ornament  to  it,  fince  it  is  fo  hard  a 
Matter  that  it  cannot  be  digcflcd  in  the  Stomach  ;  and 
therefore  is  voided  in  the  fame  Form  and  Quality  it  was 
taken.  The  Juice  of  Apples  is  alfo  retrenched,  fince  the 
Silk  is  retrenched  ;  it  being  employed  in  the  Confedlion 
only  to  extradl  the  Quality  of  the  Silk. 

Virtues.  —  The  Confedlion  Alkermes  is  proper  to 
{Lengthen  the  Heart,  the  Stomach,  and  the  Brain  ;  to 
refill  Putrcfadtion,  to  raife  the  Spirits,  to  expel  the  Me¬ 
lancholy,  and  to  provoke  the  Seed.  It  is  prefcribed  in 
the  Palpitations  of  the  Heart,  and  in  the  Sincopcs;  and 

it  hinders  Abortion. - The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a 

Drachm.  It  is  alfo  employ’d  in  Epithem,  applied  on  the 
Region  of  the  Heart,  and  of  the  Stomach. 

They  ufe  in  France  an  Opiate  ol'Kermes,  to  flrcngthcn 
Horfes,  whereof  here  follows  the  Defcription. 

Opiata  Kernes,  ty.  Granorum  Kenncs ,  J  xvj.  Pace  a - 
rum  '‘"Juniper  i ,  §  viij.  Cube  bar  um ,  BaccarumLauri ,  na  5  vj. 
Radicum  Sc  or  finer#,  Impcratori #,  Zedoari#,  Jrcos  floren- 
ti#.  Find#  Campan#,  Rafur#  cornu  ccrvi ,  id  Eboris,  na 
'$  iv.  fs.  Cor ti cum  Arantiorum,  id  Citri  Siccator.  na  3  iv. 
Cinnamomi ,  5  Is.  Nucis  Mofchat #,  Caryophyllortim ,  na  3  ij. 
Mifccanlur  omnia  fimul ,  puherentur ,  id  cum  mellis  J'pu- 
mati,  lh.  xiv.  3  viij.  fiat  Opiata,  S.  A. 

Mr.  SolkyfeJ ,  in  his  Book  Of  the  perfedt  Farrier ,  orders 
for  a  Horfe  four  Ounces  of  this  Opiate  in  a  Quart  of  white 
Wine,  or  two  Ounces  in  a  Pint  of  Sack.  It  could  alfo 
be  admin iflcr’d  to  Men  from  hall  a  Drachm  to  two,  to 
flrengthen  the  Stomach,  and  refill  the  Malignity  of  the 
I  Iumotirs. 


M  A  C  T. 

Opiata  Cardiaca  Collegii  Lugdunenfis.  R  p 
Juniper  i,  g  iv.  Pulveris  Viperini ,  Macis  R**(tru*n 

_  ; -  rj  5  ^adlCnm  ^ 


The  Berries,  Mace,  and  Roots,  havino-’  k 

pounded  together,  mud  be  mixed  with  the  'Vc!! 

Viper:  Then  you  muft  boil  three  Pounds  °f 

Ounces  of  the  befl  Honey  in  five  or  fix  On  a  fhrce 

flilled  Water  of  Scordium,  to  the  Confiftence  n? 3  cil' 

Eledluary ;  wherein  you’ll  mix  the  Powders  tn  *  Pu,(* 

Eledluary  or  Opiate,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  ^  r;  e  an 
flopped  for  Ufe.  *  a  1  ot  well 

Virtues.  —  This  Opiate  is  proper  to  rpfift  ti  \*  . 

nity  Of  the  Air,  in  Time  ofthf  Plague f * 

Perforation  the  bad  Humours;  to  ftrenethen  rL  w  by 

-the  Stomach  and  the  Brain  5  for  the  Worms  a 

Bites  of  venomous  Beafls. - The  Dofe  is  froma  s  1 

to  four.  CrilPle 

Opiate  Antinephretick. — Take  the  Judaick  Stone  S 
cin,  Gayac,  the  Leaves  and  Flowers  of  the  G0](]cn’ n  U1j' 
of  each  four  Ounces  ;  Sarfaparilla,  the  Berries  of  R  • 
and  of  Juniper,  of  each  three  Ounces  ;  Sal. prune)]*  ?‘i 
Sulphur,  of  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  Mercurius  Dulcis  '  • 
Drachms ;  Scammony  and  Refine  of  Jalap,  cf  each'70 
Drachm  ;  pound  and  grind  together  the  Judaick  Stone3 
and  Mercurius  Dulcis ;  the  Gayac,  Sarfaparilla  Golde  * 
Rod,  Berries,  and  Seeds  together  ;  the  Salts  together  ani 
the  Refines  together;  then  mix  exactly  aIi  thole  Pow¬ 
ders,  and  incorporate  them  in  a  Mortar,  wirii  fatea 

Ounces  of  the  befl  Honey,  the  Pulp  of  Tamarines,  and 

Turpentine,  of  each  four  Ounces;  Oils  of  Gayac,  0f  Suc- 
cin,  and  Balfam  Capivi,  of  earh  an  Ounce  and  a  half- 
for  an  Opiate,  which  muft  be  kept  for  .Ufe.  *  ’ 

Virtues. — This  Opiate  is  a  great  aperitive,  it  m Ws 
gently,  and  is  ufed  to  prevent  the  Nephretick,  toattc- 
nuate  and  divide  the  Stone  of  the  Reins  and  of  the 
Bladder  ;  for  the  Rheumatiim  ;  and  for  the  Palfy  when 

it  firll  begins. - The  Dofe  is  from  a  Drachm  to  two. 

A  Confedlion  againft  Worms. — Take  of  Semen  contra, 
one  Ounce,  the  befl  Rhubarb,  and  Mercurius  Dulcis,  of 
each  half  an  Ounce  :  Pound  the  Semen  contra,  and  the 
Rhubarb  together;  and  the  Mercurius  Dulcis  by  itfelf; 
mix  the  Powders,  and  incorporate  them  in  half  a  Pint  of 
Syrup  of  Juice  of  Porcelain,  boiled  to  the  Con/iibice  of 
a  foft  Eledluary,  for  an  Opiate,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
Gift  Is  or  Stone  VefTel. 

Virtues.  — This  Opiate  is  proper  to  kill  the  Worms, 
and  evacuate  them  gently  ;  and  to  hinder  their  Genera¬ 
tion. - The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  two  Drachms. 

Elcdluariutn  Saffafras  reformatum.  fy.  Ligii  Stijjafrtu 
odorantijfimi ,  §  ij.  Cinnamomi ,  3  iij.  ylmbrx  Grift*’,  3  Is. 
Macis ,  3  j.  Mofchi  gr.  iij.  Sac  chart  albi  in  aqua  ftmaili 
diffoluti  id  codli,  lb.  j.  fs.  fiat  Elediuarium,  S.  A. 

Virtues.  —  This  Eledluary  is  proper  to  refill  the  Ma¬ 
lignity  of  the  Humours  ;  it  is  fudorifick  ;  it  flrcngthua 
the  Brain,  the  Stomach,  and  the  Heart,  fhaiycns  the 

Sight,  and  helps  the  Digellion. - The  Dofe  is  from 

half  a  Drachm  to  two  Drachms. 

Confctiio  Ccpbalica,  A .  Mynficht  reformate,  fy-  b’lf 
verts  Dialun# ,  A  Mynficht ,  $  j.  fs.  Radicis  Did  ami  a  life 
Scminis  Citri  mundati,  Granorum  Kenncs ,  S  cm  inis  shfojA 
Extradl  i  li  Hi  Conv  allium,  aa  3  ij.  fat  is  Croud  Immffee- 
cini  albi  pr.cparati  na  3  j  fs.  Croci ,  Cain  my  tuitions,  (■ u 

#  I  »  —  —  ..  -  .  *  ^  #v  ^  /!.«•  j.  1 

bebar 

P, 

aqua 

Mtfie,  fiat  liledluarium ,  S.  A. 

The  Roots,  Seeds,  the  Bone  of  the  1 1  cart  of  a  Stag* 
the  Saffron,  the  Cubebes,  and  the  Kenncs  mult 
pounded  together,  and  mixed  aftei  wards  with 
cin,  the  Salt  of  human  Cranium,  and  the  Powder  1  i*1* 
Junrc :  The  Conferve  of  the  I*  lowers  of  IVony  miu  c 
moillcncd  with  fome  Drops  of  Spirit  ol  Vitriol,  ruu 
beaten  v/ich  the  Conferve  ol  Flowers  of  Kofeinarm  in 
Marble  Mortar,  adding  to  it  fome  Syrup  of  Demons  to 
alee  a  liquid  Pafle,  which  fhall  be  11  rained  through  • 

....  ^  f  !  tCi  .1  in  n(f  flit. 


!U‘ 

in  a 


Sieve  of  Horfe- Hair  to  exti 
Sugar- candy  in  about  1 


null  in-uj  l/v.  mm-—  ■  .  -  , 

.-xtradl  the  Pulp  :  Oifndvmg^^ 
ougar-canciy  jn  aoout  four  Ounces  of  the  apopK'C  ^ 
Water  of  A.  Mynjhht ,  over  a  flow  fire,  and  mixmg 
Dilfolution  with  rhe  Syrup  of  Lemon,  boiled  iu  a  L  \ 
earthen  Difh  to  the  Conliilcnce  ol  a  liquid  Ek-cu’-im 
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which  muft  be  diflolved  the  Extract  of  the  Lillies  of  the 
Valleys,  and  the  Pulps  ;  and  when  the  whole  is  quite 
old  the  Powders  fhail  be  incorporated  with  it  to  make 
C  Confection  to  be  kept  in  a  Pot  well  ftopped. 

0  Virtues. — This  Confe&ion  is  proper  for  all  the  Mala- 
,-es  of  the  Brain  ;  which  it  rejoices  and  ftrengthens.  The 
j)0fe  is  from  half  a  Drachm  to  a  Drachm.  j 
Eleftuarium  P eft  or  ale.  fy.  Pine  arum,  3  j.  Sued  Gly- 
nrrhife,  Amygdalarum  dulcitm ,  Jvelkmarum ,  aa  gfs. 
jbffopi,  Capittorum  veneris ,  j minis  tirttca ,  Radids  Ireos , 
/Iriftoloehiee  rotunda ,  3  j  fs.  Campon**  Ptpe- 

ris  mgri,  S minis  Nafturtii ,  3  fs.  Mellis  defpumati ,  ib.  j. 

;  ij.  >/  Eleftuarium. ,  S.  A.  ^ 

0  Virtues. — This  Eleftuarium  is  proper  to  provoke  Ex¬ 
pectoration,  toloofen  the  Ph  legms  fattened  to  the  Lungs, 
10  the  Bread,  and  to  the  Diaphragm,  and  to  help  Re- 

fpiration.  * - The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  toa-Drachm. 

^  Elcftuary  of  Garlick.  —  Take  eight  Cloves  of  Garlick, 
pound  them  in  a  Marble  Mortar  with  lome  Honey,  to 
make  of  it  a  liquid  Pafte,  which  mud:  be  (trained  thro*  a 
Sieve  turn'd  upfide  down  :  Add  to  it  four  Scruples  of 
Caftoreum,  Sperma  ceti.  Juniper  Berries,  dried  Leaves 
of  Parietary,  all  in  Powder,  of  each  two  Scruples ;  five 
Drachms  of  the  bed  Treacle,  and  four  Ounces  of  Oxy- 
jad  of  Squill  boiled  to  the  Confiftence  of  Honey,  for  an 
Electuary,  which  mutt  be  kept  in  a  Pot  well  (topped. 

Virtues.  —  This  EieCtuary  ispropenfor  the  Nephretick, 
and  the  windy  Colick  ;  it  refifts  the  Malignity  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours,  and  is  ufed  in  the  Time  of  the  Plague. -—The 
Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

Eleftuarium  Camphor at  um  Keglcri.  Camphor  a,  §  j. 

Zingiberis,  Radids  Diftamni  albi ,  &  % ormentilUe ,  Nucis 
Vomica,  Offs  de  Corde  cervi ,  da  3  ij.  Aheriac*  Andromachi , 
§iv.  Saccbari  albi  in  aqua  ace'tofie  cofti ,  lb.  j. 

Pound  together  the  Nux  vomica,  after  it  has  been 
rafped,  the  Bone  of  the  Heart  of  a  Stag  and  the  Roots  ; 
and  the  Camp  hire  with  fome  Spirit  of  Wine.  Mix  the 
Powders*,  and  having  boiled  the  Sugar  in  the  Water  of 
Sorrel  to  the  Confiftence  of  Opiate  ;  mix  with  it  when 
almoft  cold,  the  Theriacle,  and  afterwards  the  Pow¬ 
ders,  to  make  of  it  an  Eledluary,  which  muft  be  kept 
in  a  Pot  well  ftopped. 

Virtues.*-— This  Electuary  is  fudorifick,  and  hyfterick, 
proper  to  refift  Venom,  and  the  Malignity  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours. - The  Dofe  is  from  a  Drachm  to  two. 

I  would  retrench  from  this  Compofition  the  Nux  vo¬ 
mica,  becaufe  it  fwells  in  the  Stomach,  and  flops  the 

Kdpiration. 

Confeftio  Pretiofa,  A.  Mynficht ,  Reform  a  la.  :I)i.  Con- 
ftwa  forum  ft tinier,  &  Rofarum  vitriolat.  ha  §  viij.  Oleo 
ficcbm  Citri ,  3  vj.  Unam  nucem  Mojchatam  in  India  con - 
ditam.  Granorum  Kcrmefinorum ,  cornu  aids ,  aa  3j.  Is. 
Maflicbis  cleftr ,  ligni  Aloes ,  Galang*  minor  is.  Cardamom  i 

tmoris,  aa-^y  Am  bra  Gr  if cat,  Croci,  aa3  ij.  M oft  hi. 
Offs  de  Corde  ccrvi ,  Oleorum  Cmiamomi ,  Mads ,  aa  3j. 
Oiryophillcrum,  Rofarum ,  aa  3  fs. 

found  together  the  Bone  of  the  Pleart  of  a  Stag,  the 
Cardamum,  the  Galanga,  the  Wood  of  Aloes,  the  Nail 
of  an  Elk,  and  the  Berries  of  Kermes  ;  theMaftich,  the 
Ambcrgreafc,  and  the  Mulk  together :  Pound  in  a  Mar¬ 
ble  Mortar  the  Nutmeg  Confedl,  till  it  be  reduced  into  a 
Ptik,  mix  it  with  the  Confervcs,  and  -drain  the  whole 
Mixture  through  a  Sieve  of  Horfc  Hair  to  extratt  the 
then  incorporate  with  it  your  Powders,  with  a  fuf- 
ficient  Quantity  of  Syrup  of  Kermes  to  make  an  Elec¬ 
tuary,  which  is  to  be  kept  .in  a  Pot  well  ftopped. 

Virtues . — This  Confection  is  eftccmcd  a  grand  Reme¬ 
dy againft  the  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  and  other  Weak- 
it  repairs  the  exhaufted  Strength,  and  is  .good  in 
tbc  Scurvy,  Leprofy,  Apoplexy,  and  Epilepfy  ;  it  pro¬ 
vokes  the  Seed.— — The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a 

Drachm. 

Hiave  retrenched  from  ithis  Compofition,  the  Or  po- 
the  T injure  of  Coral,  the  Magifterium  of  Pearls, 
And  the  precious  Stones,  as  needlcfs  Ingredients. 
^Eleftuarium  Scorbutic  um.  fy,  Confer  varum  Coc  hi  tariff. 


ntni  Cmtamomi,  3fs.  Anlfi,  3j.  cum  Spritu  de  CimuirTw- 

mo  &  de  Cochlearia,  q.  f. 

The  Cinnamon,  Cafdamum,  and  'the  Seeds,  mutt  Be 
•well  pounded  together  j  and  the  Powders  mixed  with'the 
vitriolated  Tartar,  beat  in  a  Marble-Mortar,'  -theLemoh 
reel,  and  the  Confedl  Roots,  and  the  Conserves,  tilHhey 
be  reduced  into  a  Pafte,  -humecting  them  with  fome  Sy¬ 
rup  of  Lemons,  draining  them  afterwards  !into  -a  Pulp 
through  a  Sieve  of  Horfe-Hair ;  and  mixing  in  that  Pulp 
the  Extracts,  the  Powders,  the  Oils,  Wd'a  (uffkienc 
Quantity  of  the  Spirits  of  ’ Cochlearia,  *hd  Cinnamon, 

to  make  an  Ele&uary,  which  muft  be-kept  in  a  Pot  well 
•ftopped.  • 

f  he  Extradts  of  Juniper-Berries,  and  of '  Wormwood, 
cannot  be  made  without  letting  Efcape  the  mod  volatile 
Parts,  in  which  their  principal  Virtue  confided.  There¬ 
fore  it  would  be  better  -to  ‘employ  here  the  Juniper-Ber¬ 
ries,  and  Summits  of  Wormwood  potmded  only.  ’ 

Eleftuarium  Oxydorcicum,  Georgi  Batei.  Rz.  Sue  corum 
depuratorum  Rut*  &  Chelidoni *,  aa  §  iv.  Mellis  optmi, 
lb  j.  toque  defpumando  ad  debitam  Confftentiam,  deinde 
adde,  pulvens  fumm, latum  Euphrafi \e  nigris  furculis  §  ij. 
Semims  fwmeuli,  3  vj.  Chmmomi,  Cub cb arum,  Cano - 
pfjyllorurn,  Macis ,  Macropiper  is,  aaj  j. 

Pound  together  the  Plants,  Cinnamon,  Seeds,  Eruits, 
and  Mace  5  and  after  the  Juices  have  been  extracted  by 
ExprefTion,  and  depurated,  they  mull  boil  With  th4 
Honey  to  the  Confiftence  of  Opiate  5  mixing  after¬ 
wards  the  Powders  in  it  to  make  an  Eledluafv  to  be 
•kept ‘for  Ufe.  *  7 

Virtues. — This  -Elettuary  is  very  good  to  fliarpen 
the  Sight,  and  ftrengthen  it.  The  Author  thereof  or¬ 
ders  to  take  it  Morning  and  Night,  three  Drachms  for  & 
Dofe. 

Cordial  t  Confeftion  again  ft  Melancholy. — Take  Cinna¬ 
mon,  Cloves,  and  Mace,  and  prepar'd  Pearls,  or  ;each 
three  Drachms  *  let  the  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  and  Mace,  be 
pounded  together,  and  mixed  afterwards  with  the  pre¬ 
pared -Pearls,  and  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Syrup  df 
Gilly-Flowers,  to  form  an  -Ele'&uary. 

■Virtues.  — -This  Con fedtion  flrengthens^ ‘the'Heart, _ the 
Brain,  and  the  Stomach,  abates  the' Vapours,  and  difii- 
pates -Melancholy.  — The  Dofe  is  from  a1  Drachm  to  two^ 

Eleftuarium  contra  Dyfenleriam,  Philippi  Boechfteiteri. 
fy-  Radi  cum  confolid*  major  is,  3  vj.  Crajful*,  feu  Adepbil 
tragi ,  §  fs.  Croci  Marti  s  aft  ring  ends,  3j.  'fs.  Nuds  Mof- 
c  hat  if,  3  iv.  Puheris  Diarrho'don  abb  at  is,  Troch  if  corum  de 
Spodio ,  aa  3  iij.  Ramich ,  3j.  Rob.  Prunellorum  Sylveftrium, 
d  ij.  Conftrv*  Rofarum  rubraruin  antique  vitriolat <p,  3  ij. 
Pimpinell*  Sanguiforbic,  3  x.  Syruportim  ex  Roft's  /tccis 
&  Myrlillorum,  aa  5j.  ftheriaca  nov*  Andromachi,  \  ft. 
fiat  Eleftuarium. 

■Virtues. — This  Ele6luary  ftops  the  Dyfcnteria,  Diar¬ 
rhea,  Licnteria,  the  immoderate  Flux  of  the  Menfcs^tlVe 
fpitting  of  Blood,  and  the  Hemorrhages. — —Th'c  \Oofe 
is  from  a  Drachm  to  three. 

Eleftuarium  fterebinthinatim.  $  ^V'oVtntbhta  Cla¬ 
ra'  lbj.  Radids  - Btftnalv ,c,  Gr  ambits.  On  0  nidi  s,  Brtifci , 
Liquiri ti*  ha  Jj.  Grmm'i  Arabia,  &  Trag acanthi  Qdt - 
lorum  Cancri  pr^paratorum,  Nitri  Purificaii,  Salts  Sul- 
phttris ,  Mitlcpcdum  pr<eparatorttm  ha  5 iij.  Salts  Ifolaiilis 
Sue  chit,  Aqtt'tU  Alb*  ha  31L 

The  Roots  and  Millepedes  muft  be  ppunded  together, 
the  Gums  in  a  warm  Mortar;  the  Salts  by  jtheriifH^es, 
and  the  Mercurius  Dtilcis  by  itfclf ;  then  the  Powder’s 
muft  be  mixed  witli  the  Crab’s  Eyes  prepared  *  and  the 
whole  incorporated  with  the  Turpentjne  to  niake.an 
Ele<fluary,  which  muft  be  kept  for  Ufc. 

Virtues. — This  El  eft  it  ary  is  proper  to  attenuate  the 
Stone  in  the  Reins  anti  the  Bladder  *,  to  expel  tlVe  Sand 
and  Phlegms  by  Urine,  for  the  Ncpli  retick ;  to  dean  to 
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to  a  Drachm  and  a  half  in  Bolus. 

Triphcra  Per/ teat  Reform  at  a.  Rt  S mints  Viol  arum,  W 
1 .  .  -  Vo  l tor  urn  Sc  tine 


•  Myrabolanortim  Ci trinorum ,  ha  3  viij. 
Mandat  ovum,  Rhd  E  lefts  ha  %  ij .  Agar 


ar*f*  Wroth}  tcliii. 


n\  aa  3  11  j.  Exiraftorttm  Abfinthii  f uni  peri,  St  minis 
waft  Cf  Erne*,  a  a  3  ij.  Part  ary  Vitriolat  $,  3  j.  fs,  Oleo- 


Dcpuratis 
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Depur at  is  Cotti  lb  iij.  Flat  Elettuartum ,  S.  A. 

Pin ues. — This  Trypbera  (which  Tryphera  fignifics 
nice)  purges  gently  ;  it  is  given  for  the  Yellow  Jaundice, 
for  the  Obftrudtions  of  the  Spleen,  and  for  the  Melan¬ 
choly. — The  Dofe  is  from  two  Drachms  to  an  Ounce. 

CathoUcum  Simplex  Reformation,  Decotti  Radi  cum 
Alth<e<e ,  Cichorei ,  Polypodii  Shier  cini,  id  Glycyrrbifie 
Uvarum  Paffarum  Expur gatarum,  Foliorum  Arthemifue, 
Agrimonii,  Capillorum  Veneris,  id  Seminis  Aniji  Ibiv. 

In  which  you’ll  boil  three  Pounds  of  fkimmed  Honey, 
and  a  Pound  of  Syrup  of  pale  Rofes,  to  the  Confiftence 
of  Opiate,  then  mix  with  it  Pul  pa ?  Caffia  recens  extrattce, 
ibfs.  Puheris  Senme  Mundane  g  viij.  Agarici  Frochifcati 
giij.  Rhubarb  ari,  I  art  ari  Solubilis  aa  gj.  Fiat  Elettu- 
avium. 

Virtues. — This  Elettuary  purges  all  the  Humours. — 
The  Dofe  is  from  a  Drachm  to  an  Ounce.  It  is  given 
in  Bolus,  and  in  Glyfters. 

Note,  That  this  Preparation  is  called  CathoUcum ,  which 

fignifies  univerfal,  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  to  purge  all 

Sorts  of  Humours,  as  the  Bile,  the  Pituita,  and  the 

Melancholy. 

CathoUcum  Duplication  Reformation,  fy  Polypodii  Quer- 
cini  Contnfii  giij. 

Boil  it  in  two  Quarts  of  common  Water,  and  in  the 
Colature  boil  four  Pounds  of  white  Sugar  to  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  Honey  ;  then  take  it  off  the  Fire,  and  when 
aim  oft  cold,  mix  with  it,  Pulparum  Caffuc ,  id  Famarin- 
dorum ,  Recenter  Extrattarum,  Pttlvis  Rhabarbari  Eletti, 
aa  giv.  Myrabolanorum  Ci trinorum,  Senn.e  Mandate,  Se¬ 
minis  Violarum  aa  g  ij.  Fart  ari  Solubilis,  Rofarum  Ru¬ 
hr  arum  aa  gj.  Fiat  Eleciuarium,  S.  A. 

Virtues. — This  Electuary  is  laid  to  purge  all  the  Hu¬ 
mours  ;  it  purges  gently  by  Stools  in  binding  therefore 
it  is  given  in  the  Loofenefs. — The  Dofe  is  from  two 
Drachms  to  an  Ounce. 

CathoUcum  Frambefarii  Reformation.  fy  Pulparum 
Caffia  giij.  Famarindorum  gifs.  Semite  Mandate  &  Cre- 
moris  Far  tar  i  aa  g  j.  Jalappce  id  Sails  Far  tar  i  aa  gfs. 
Rhabarbari  3  ij.  Mellis  Defpumati  5  ix.  Fiat  Elettuarium. 

Virtues.  — This  CathoUcum  is  more  purgative  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  purges  all  Humours. — The  Dofe  is 
from  two  Drachms  to  an  Ounce. 

CathoUcum  Qucrcetani  Reformation,  fy.  Succorum  De¬ 
pur  at  arum  Rofarum  Pallidarum  lbj.  Chi  cor  ii,  Lupuli  id 
Fit  mar  ice  a  a  lb  fs.  Sac  chart  Albi  lbij. 

Boil  them  together  to  the  Confiftence  of  Honey  •,  and 
being  taken  off  the  Fire,  mix  with  it,  when  half  cold,  a 
Pound  of  Manna  depurated  in  the  Juice  of  pale  Rofes 
and  the  Pulps  of  Caffia,  and  of  Tamarinds,  of  each  half 
a  Pound  :  Then  put  the  Mixture  over  a  flow  Fire,  to 
boil  to  the  Confiftence  of  a  foft  Electuary  ;  and  when 
half  cold,  add  to  it  four  Ounces  of  Senna  in  Powder, 
two  Ounces  of  Rhubarb,  Agarick  newly  trochifcated, 
and  Cream  of  Tartar,  of  each  an  Ounce  and  half,  to 
make  an  Elettuary ,  which  muffc  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  El e binary  purges  all  Humours. — The 
Dofe  is  from  two  Drachms  to  fix. 

CathoUcum  pro  clyfcribus  Reformation,  Dccotti  Fo¬ 
liorum  Mercurialis ,  Malva ,  Violarum,  Parietar'uv ,  id 
Seminis  Fceniculi  lb  viij. 

In  which  mud  be  diffolved  eight  Pounds  of  the  bed 
Honey,  and  the  whole  boiled  to  the  Confidence  of 
Opiate  then  add  to  it  two  Pounds  of  Pulp  of  Pruines, 
the  Powder  of  oriental  Leaves,  the  Root  of  Briony,  the 
Seeds  of  Violets,  ot  each  eight  Ounces  ;  Anifccd  and 
Sal  Gemma*,  of  each  two  Ounces,  to  make  an  Electuary 
according  to  Art. 

Virtues. — 'Phis  CathoUcum  foftens  the  Humours  and 
purges  them,  and  is  only  ufed  in  CJylters. — The  Dofe 
is  horn  half  an  Ounce  to  two  Ounces  for  each  Clyftcr. 

Elettuarium  Lenitivum  Pharmacopiwc  Parifienfis.  1^ 
Jlordci  Ex  cor  ti  call ,  Radicis  Polypodii  Qtiercini  Con  t  ufe, 
paffularum  linn  cleat  anon ,  Fanuirindorum  aa  gij.  Juju  has, 
Prtina ,  Scbeftcn  aa,  xx.  Seminis  Violarum,  LiqiiirititV 
Raf.v  id  Contufe  aa  gj.  Foliorum  Mercurialis ,  man.  ij.  A- 
diianti  man.  j. 

Make  a  Dccoftion  thereof  in  twelve  Pints  of  common 
Water,  till  they  be  reduced  to  (even  ;  then  add  towards 
the  End  Foliorum  Orient  ah  ion  Mandator  urn  g  ij.  Seminis 


Fceniculi  Dulcis  gij.  to  four  Pints  of  the  Cohu 
three  Pounds  of  the  bell  Sugar  ;  letting  the  whol^M^ 
ture  boil  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup  •,  in  which  m  a  ' 
diffolved  the  Pulps  of  Pruines  boiled  in  one  Part  f  ^ 
Deco&ion  left ;  of  Tamarins,  and  of  Caffia  drain  Ji  ^ 
the  reft  of  the  Deco6tion,  of  each  half  a  Pound 
Ounces  of  Senna  in  Powder,  and  two  Drachm?  ’  j 
half  of  Anifeed,  for  an  Eledtuary.  an^  3 

Virtues. — This  Elettuary  foftens  the  Humours 
purges  particularly  the  Bile,  without  Violence  J.7V 
Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a  half 

Lenitivum  aliud  excellentiffimum.  3$z  DecoUi  Rad'  * 
Alt  baa,  id  Ficuum  Pingutum  lbiv.  Sacchari  Albt\w* 
Coquantur  ad  Confiftentiam  Mellis,  tunc  mifee  Puk# cP' 
recent cr  extratt#  lbj.  Pulp#  Prunorum,  Puheris  9  * 
aa  .  lb  fs.  Seminis  Violarum  giij.  Far  tar i  Solubilh 
Fiat  EleBuarium,  S.  A.  1  « 

Lenitivum  pro  Clyfteribus  Reformation.  R  DcccST  )? 
dicum  Polypodii  Quercini ,  Ireos  Noftratis,  f£  Sambr 
Foliorum  Mercurialis,  Althaea,  Parietarice,  fe?  Violanr 
florum  CamomilU  id  Melilott,  Seminis  Fceniculi  lb  • 

In  fifteen  Pounds  or  Pints  thereof  you  mud  diffolve  ** 
Pounds  of  common  Honey  ;  boil  it  afterwards  to^F 
Confidence  of  Opiate,  and  then  diffolve  it  in  the  Pi 
of  Pruines,  boiled  in  one  Part  of  the  Deco&ion  ]ef  ^ 
and  the  Caffia  drained  with  the  reft  of  the  Decoction*' 
of  each  fix  Pounds,  adding  to  it  afterwards  the  Powder 
of  the  Roots  of  Bryony,  of  Hermodatts,  of  Senna  of 
the  Seed  of  Violets,  of  each  gxx.  ten  Ounces  of  A  rr-p. 


and  eight  Ounces  of  Sal  Gemmas  ;  for 


an  -Electuary, 


according  to  Art. 

Confe&io  Hamec  Reformats,  fy.  Paffularum  Mttnda- 
tarum  Ibfs.  Polipodii  Qucrcini  Contufi  g  jfs.  Epitbymi*] 
Foliorum  Abftnthii,  Fhymi ,  Rofarum  Riibrarum ,  Semimn 
Aniji,  Fceniculi ,  Fumaria  Ha  gfs.  Zingiberis ,  Spies 
nardi,  aa  3  ij.  r  *' 

Bruife  all  thefe  Drugs  together,  and  boil  them  in  an 
earthen  Veffel  glazed,  in  fix  Pints  of  didillcd  Whrv 
and  two  Pints  of  Water  of  Fumitery,  to  the  Confump- 
tion  of  half  the  Humidity  ;  drain  alterwaids  the  Dc- 
codtion  with  Exprdfion,  and  in  the  Colature  diffolve 
fleimmed  Honey  and  white  Sugar,  of  each  a  Pound  and 
a  half ;  then  boil  it  to  the  Confidence  of  Honey ;  and 
having  taken  the  Veffel  off  the  Fire,  diffolve  in  the  Mat¬ 
ter  eight  Ounces  of  Pulp  of  Caffia,  and  half  a  Pound  of 
that  of  Pruines  *,  and  at  lad  mix  with  it  the  Powders  of 
Citrin  Myrabolans,  and  of  Senna,  of  each  three  Ounces, 
two  Ounces  of  Agarick  ;  Troches  of  Alhandal  and 
Rhubarb,  of  each  an  Ounce  and  a  half;  Scammony 
and  Seed  of  Violets,  of  each  an  Ounce  *,  Salt  of  Fumi- 
tery,  and  of  Wormwood,  of  each  three  Drachms,  for  a 
Confetti  on. 

Virtues.  — This  Confedlion  purges  vigoroufly  all  Hu¬ 
mours  ;  it  is  ufed  for  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  the  Scurvy, 
the  Itching  of  the  Skin,  the  Itch,  a  Scald-head,  Ring- 

Worms,  and  the  King’s  Evil. - The  Dofe  is  from  a 

Drachm  to  fix. 

Confcttio  hamec  minor  reformat  a.  Ij.  Pajfirfarum  mu- 
datarum,  Prunorum ,  Jujubarum,  Scbejlai,  aa  g  iij.  Uffidy 
mi,  abftnthii  vulgaris,  a  a  g  ij.  fs.  Fhymi,  Calaminthx  Mon¬ 
tana,  Polypodii  qucrcini  contufi,  Glycyrrbife ,  Radicis 
Bugloffi,  aa  3  x.  Stacbadis  Arabic <e,  Chanudryos ,  Clnm.e- 
pity  os,  S pong  ice,  Cynorrhodi,  feminis  An  if,  a  a  3  v.  Co¬ 
quantur  in  aquee ,  S.  q.  In  cola  turn  diffolve  fap.e,  id  milk 
difpumati ,  aa  lb.  j.  fs.  Coquantur  ad  Coufjientiam  Eletituu 
rii  mollis.  Func  depofitd  ab  igne  Pc  hi.  Id  fane  ref rigeraU 
mater  id,  infperge  ptilveris  Myrabolanorum  indorum  id  Cu¬ 
lt  char  tint,  aa  §  iij.  Scammonii ,  g  ij.  Agar  act  Frocbifcati , 
Fcirtari  folubilis,  aa  +  j.  fiat  Confetti 0,  S.  A- 

Virtues 

the  adull  _ ,  . .  . . .  * 

Ring-Worms,  the  Itch,  the  King’s  Evil,  and  the  Scur¬ 
vy. - -The  Dofe  is  from  a  Drachm  to  hall  an  Ounce. 

Diaprunium  /implex  reformatum.  fy.  DecoUt  Printout® 
Damafcenorum  Colati,  id?  Sacchari  albi,  a  a  lb.  iij.  Coqim^ 

<•  —  .  .*  A  ■  H  iMH  1  f 

fur 

lb 

Rhci  w  t((t  3  j.  jin*  . . .  - 

Virtues. — This  Elciftuary  is  proper  to  prepare  the  11 
mours  and  Joofcn  them. - The  Dofe  is  iroro  an  Ounce 

to  an  Ounce  and  half, 


ntwiits ,  aa$ j,  jiat  Lonjecho , 

f.  —  This  Confection  purges  the  Melancholy, 

l;  Bile,  the  coarfe  Pituita  ;  is  proper  lor  the 


Damafcenorum  Colati ,  id  Sacchari  albi,  aa  lb.uj.  Lop‘n' 
ttr  ad  Confiftentiam  o pi  ale ,  tunc  diffolve  pulp. e  Pnnwi 
b.j.  Pulpct  Caffni',  lb.  fs.  Puheris  feminis  violartmh  fi  J  • '*' 
ihei  id  Fartari  folubilis ,  a  a  gj.  fat  FJetl  uariinih  S. ; « 
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Eleftuarium  Diaprunum  foLutivum,  feu  Compofttum.  F/. 
Tiiapruni  fimpUcis  fupra  fcripti,  ib.j.  Scammonii fubtilijfi- 
„  ;  Lheratl ,  §  6.  Exquifte  'mifceantur  piftillo  ligneo  agi- 

VJio  fiat  eleftuarium. 

Virtues.— This  Eleftuary  purges  very  well  all  Hu- 
*  _ The  Dofe  is  from  a  Drachm  to  fix. 

m°Bcnedifta  lamtiva  emendata .  _  Turbith  elefti,  3  x. 
r0rticis  radicis  EftiLe  minor  is,  §j.  Hermodaftylorum ,  Dm- 
y//V  ^3  vi-  Solis  Gemma ,  §  Is.  Zingibe - 

2  Caryophylhrim ,  Cr<?r/,  Cardamomi  minoris ,  Galangx , 
'Semin  um  Apii,  Carvi ,  Saxifragia ,  Funiculi,  aa 
;  f$.  Pulverentur ,  Mifceantur ,  ft?  mellis  defpimiati , 

ib  ii.  fs.  fiat  El  eft  uar  item,  S.  A. 

'Virtues. — This  Eleftuary  purges  the  Pituita  and  Se¬ 
gues  from  all  Parts  of  the  Body  ;  it  raifes  the  Obftruc- 

tions,  provokes  the  Menfes,  and  expels  the  Wind. - - 

Th tDofe  is  from  a  Drachm  to  fix.  It  is  alfo  oftner 
employ’d  in  Clyfters,  from  three  Drachms  to  an  Ounce 

for  each  Clyfter. 

j\W,  That  the  Name  of  Benedifta  was  given  to  that 
Compofition  becaufe  of  its  great  Virtues. 

Eleftuarium  Apericns  A.  Da  quin.  Fp  Foliortm  Semite 
Oriental  is  Mundatorum  §  vi.  Diacrydii ,  Trochifcorum  At- 
feudal,  Agarici  Elefti ,  Rhabarbari ,  ft?  Semin  is  Violartm 
u  1  j fs.  Sagapeui ,  Myrrha,  Gummi  Ammoniac i ,  3  j. 

Antimnii  Diaphoretics ,  Mercurii  Dale  is,  aa  3vj. 

^r/h,  ft?  T amarifei  aa  §  6. 

The  Senna,  Troches  of  Alhandal,  Agarick,  Rhubarb, 
Seed  of  Violets,  and  Sagapenum  mud  be  reduced  toge¬ 
ther  into  a  fubtile  Powder,  the  Gum  Ammoniack,  the 
Myrrh,  and  the  Diacrydium  pounded  together ;  and  the 
iVkrcurius  Dulcis  and  Diaphoretick  Antimony  together  ; 
then  ail  thofc  Powders  muft  be  mixed  with  the  Salts  ; 
and  all  together  with  fix  Pounds  of  fkummed  Honey,  to 
nuke  an  Electuary,  which  muft  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues . — This  Eleftuary  purges  all  Humours,  rarities 
the  vilcous  and  coarie  Matters,  raifes  the  Obftruftions, 
and  provokes  the  Menles.  It  is  prescribed  in  quartan 
Agues,  Cachexies,  hypochondriacal  Maladies,  and  Hy- 
dropfy. — The  Dofe  is  from  one  Drachm  to  fix. 

R:tc,  That  this  Compofition  is  a  Mixture  of  eftentiai 
Remedies ;  there  was  but  the  Powder  of  the  three 
Sanders,  which  havirg  been  found  needlefs,  in  the 
original  Compofition,  I  have  retrenched  in  this. 

Eleftuarium  Ant  Hydro  pi  cum  A.  Daquin .  Fp  Rhabarbari 
tldli ,  Foliorum  Senna  orientalis  mundat ,  Seminis  genifl<c, 
Ralicum  Bryonia,  Jalappa,  Mechoacan ,  Scammonii,  Gum- 
mi  gtt!U,  Trochifcorum  Alhandal,  aa  $  j.  Ex  Ira  ft  i  tot  ins 
Efulw ,  Opoponacis,  Sagapeui,  Gummi  Ammuniaci ,  ft?  « Sa¬ 
lts  Mart  is,  aa  3  vj.  Elaterii,  %  !:•.  Sue  corum.  Radio  is, 
Ireos  ncjlratis  (A  Sambuci,  ad  extra  ft  i  m  oilier  is  confiflcn- 
tiam  hijp;[[(i:cntw ,  a  a  Ib  j.  Ex  Ira  ft  i  mo  liter  is  granorum 
Juft  peri  id  Syr  up  i  de  Rhamio  Calharcltco ,  aa  lb  j .  fiat 
Eiftiwj.MJ,  S.  /I. 

i  trtues. — This  Eleftuary  purges  powerfully  the  Wa- 
tCfs;  it  is  u foci  for  the  JTydroply. — The  Dofe  is  from  a 
hraclim  to  half  an  Ounce. 

Eli  Hunr  :wn  Dia/urbith  miner  ale,  A.  Mynficht.  Mi- 
dv;Ati  Damaratis  3  iij.  TurbUh  mincralis ,  Ptdvcris 
Darhodon  Abbatis,  ana  jj  t\  Spirit  us  Vitrioli  reftifeati , 
Old  Camilla tivi,  A.  Mynficht,  ana  3j.  Syrupi  dejuju- 
I  f  fat  Eleftuarium . 

four  Ounces  of  the  Syrup  of  Jujubes,  boiled  to  the 
Confillencc  of  Money  muft  be  mixed  with  the  Mithridatc, 
adding  to  it  afterwards  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  die  car¬ 
minative  Oil,  and  the ^  Powders  •,  ftirring  a  long  while 
r  'nt  Mixture  with  a  wooden  Spatula,  to  make  an  Elec- 
tuaiy,  which  is  to  be  kept  for  Ufe.. 

Virtues. — This  Eleftuary  purges  violently  upwards, 
?!  kwetimes  downwards  \  it  is  proper  lor  the  Venereal 
the  Hydropfy,  and  the  Plague. — The  Dofe  is 
-Iff  a  Drachm  to  a  Drachm  and  a  half  in  Bolus. 

All  die  emetick  Virtues  of  this  Compofition  conlifts  in 
“j urbitli  Mineral. 

ho  Mithridatc,  the  Powder  Diarhodon,  and  the  car¬ 
minative  Oil,  are  employed  in  this  Compofition  to  refill 
.•  cnoilh  an(d  to  flrengthen  the  Stomach  again  ft:  the  Ac- 
..°n .  ^lc  ^  urbith  Mineral  *,  but  thofe  Ingredients  are 


8?? 


becaufe  it  facilitates  Vomiting  in  foftenihg  the  Acrimony 
the  Remedy. — Therefore  this  Preparation  appears 
needlefs  to  me,  and  it  fu Bices  to  keep  the  Turbith  Mi¬ 
neral  pure,  to  adminilter  it  in  Pills,  or  in  a  Bolds  when 

wanted,  incorporated  in  fome  Conlerve  of  Rofes,  or  of 
violets. 

Eleftuarium  Indtim  Mcijus  Emendatnm.  R:  Turbith 

Elefti  $  vi.  Diacrydii  5  j  fs.  Tartars  Solubilis  §  j.  Afar i l 

3  'I*.  Eyrupi  Rofati  folutivi  ad  confiftentiam  Mellis  Cofti 
lb i)  Is.  Mifccfiat  Eleftuarium. 

Virtues . —  1  his  Eleftuary  purges  the  Pituita,  and  the 
other  Humours  from  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body. — The 
E>°fe  is  from  one  Drachm  to  half  an  Ounce. 

Eleftuarium  Diabalzemer  Emendatum.  fy.  Sued  Pti- 

morum  Rcdolentium  Dcpurati,  &  Sacchari  Albi  ana  lb  j  is. 

Coquant  nr  Jimul  ad  Confiftentiam  Opiate ,  tunc  adde  Pultiis 

Senna  iij.  Radicum  EUebori  Nigri,  turbith  Gummofi j 

Rbei  Elefti ,  Salis  Tamarifci ,  ft?  Fraxirii  ana  $  fs.  Mi  Fee, 
fiat  Eleftuarium,  S.  A. 

Virtues.  I  his  Eleftuary  is  ufed  to  purge  the  Mani- 

acks,  I-Iypochondriacks,  Epileptick,  thofe  that  have  the 

Pox  and  the  Leproiy. — The  Dofe  is  from  one  Drachm 
to  three. 

Hi  Ci  a  Pi  era  Simplex  Galcni,  ^  Aloes  Succotrhuc  ^  vi. 
3  fj*  Cinnamomi,  Xylobalfami,  vcl  hujus  loco  furculorum 
lentifei,  Afari,  Spica  In  die  at,  Croci,  Mafiicbes  ana  3  iij* 
Mellis  Dejpumati  lb  ij.  §  i  Is.  Fiat  Eleftuarium,  S.  A. 

The  Cinnamon,  Xyiobalfam,  or  in  its  ftead  the  Leri- 
tifewood,  the  Afarum,  and  the  Spikenard,  muft  bd 
pounded  together,  the  Aloes  and  Maftich  together; 
and  the  Sahron,  after  it  has  been  dried  between  two 
Papers  by  itfelf ;  the  Ingredients  thus  pounded  muft  be 
mixed  together,  and  the  Powder  may  be  kept  to  be  ufed 
when  wanted  :  It  is  introduced  into  fevera!  Compofitions. 

When  it  is  wanted  to  make  the  Eleftuary,  one  Part 
of  that  Powder  muft  be  mixed  in  three  Parts  of  fkummed 
Honey  boiled  to  the  Confidence  of  a  liquid  Eleftuary. 

Virtues.  The  hlieraPicra  is  employ’d  to  purge  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  to  raife  the  Obftruftions,  to  provoke  the  Menfes, 

and  the  Piles,  and  to  purify  the  Blood. - The  Dofe  is 

from  a  Drachm  to  half  an  Ounce  in  Bolus,  by  reafon  of 
its  extreme  Bitcernefs.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  CJyfters  for  the 
Colick,  the  Hyltericks,  and  the  Apoplexy  ;  from  two 
Drachms  to  an  Ounce  for  each  Clyfter, 

Note ,  That  Hi  era  Pier  a  are  two  Greek  Words,  the  firli 

whereof  fignihes  great  and  fiicred,  and  the  other  bi/ter  ;■ 

Galen  having  fo  great  an  Opinion  of  that  Compofition 

that  he  gave  it  that  fine  Name.- 

The  purgative  Virtue  of  the  Hicra  Picra  confifts  in 
the  Aloes. 

Hi  era  Picra  Reform  at  a.  Fp  Aloes  Succotrina^i].  Aga¬ 
rici  Trochifcali,  ft?  Tart  ay  is  folubilis  ana  §  j.  Diacrydii 
3vi.  Mellfdefpumati  p  xiij.  fat  Eleftuarium,  S.  A. 

Virtues. — 'This  I-Jicra  Picra  purges  with  Violence 
enough  ;  it  is  ufed  for  the  windy  Colick,  the  Apoplexy* 
Lethargy,  and  Epilcpfy.- — The  Dofe  is  from  half  a 
Drachm  to  three  Drachms. 

Hi  era  Diacoloiynlbidos  Pacchii  Reforma  la.  I$z  Tro- 
cbij corum  Alhandal,  Agarici,  Shechadis  Arabue,  Mar- 
rtibii  Albi,  ana  3X.  Opoponacis,  Sagapeui,  Seminis  Pe¬ 
tr  of  elini,  Radicis  Arijlolochi<r  Rolund.e ,  Piper  is  albi  aa 
Cinnamomi,  Spicm  Nardi,  Myrrhs,  Croci,  ana  5  fs.  Salt's 
Anuoniaci  3vi.  Ale  Hi s  Defpumali  ft?  Cofti  ibiij.  fiat  Elec - 
tuarium,  S.  A. 

Virtues , — This  IFtcra  is  employ’d  in  the  Epilcpfy, 
Apoplexy,  Pally,  Lethargy,  to  provoke  the  Monies,  to 
expel  the  After-birth,  and  to  purge  the  Pituita  of  the 

Brain,  and  of  the  Joints. - The  Dofe  is  from  two 

Drachms  to  an  Ounce.  It  is  alfo  tiled  in  CJyfters,  from 
an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a  half  for  each  Clyfter. 

All  the  purgative  Virtues  of  this  Compofition  proceeds 
from  the  Troches  ol  Alhandal,  and  the  Agarick. 

Hi  era  Logadii  Reformat  a.  fy  Trochifcorum  si l hand  id 


ana  3  VI,  JMICIUI)  wi/c  *, 

sir  if  0 1  oc  him  Rotunda1,  ana  3  ij .  Mellis  Dejpumati,  Jbjis. 
fiat  Eleftuarium. 

Virtues. — 'Phis  Hi  era  purges  with  much  Violence  *,  it 


ii  v?  1?  thcVoniitivc  operates  j  fertile  befl  Corree-  is  cniployM  lor  the  hypoconilrisical  A1eJanclioly'>  the 

c 'vluch  can  be  given  to  cheTurbith  Mineral  is  fat  Broth,  Vcrtigcs,  the  Epilcpfy,  Leproiy,  Apoplexy,  L/.-thargiq 
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Depur  at  is  Cofti  Ibiij.  Fiat  Eleftuarium ,  S.  A. 

Fir tues. — This  Trypbera  (which  Tryphera  fignifics 
nice)  purges  gently  ;  it  is  given  for  the  Yellow  Jaundice, 
for  the  Obftruftions  of  the  Spleen,  and  for  the  Melan¬ 
choly. — The  Dofe  is  from  two  Drachms  to  an  Ounce. 

Catholicum  Simplex  Reformation.  Decofti  Radicum 
Althea,  Cichorei,  Polypodii  Q 'ucrciui ,  id  Glycyrrhife 
Uvarum  Pajfarnm  Expurgatarum ,  Foliorum  Arthemificv, 
Agronomic  Capillonon  Veneris,  id  Seminis  Anifi  lbiv. 

In  which  you’ll  boil  three  Pounds  of  Ikimmed  Honey, 
and  a  Pound  of  Syrup  of  pale  Roles,  to  the  Confidence 
of  Opiate,  then  mix  with  it  P ulpcs  Cajfta  recens  extract#, 
Jbfs.  Pulveris  Sentue  Mandates  iij.  Agaric i  Trochifcati 
§  iij.  Rhubarbari,  ff artari  Solubilis  aa  §j.  Fiat  Eleftu- 
(irittm. 

Virtues. — This  Eleftuary  purges  all  the  Humours. — 
The  Dofe.  is  from  a  Drachm  to  an  Ounce.  It  is  given 
in  Bolus,  and  in  Glyfters. 

Note ,  That  this  Preparation  is  called  Catholicum ,  which 

fignifies  univerfal,  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  to  purge  all 

Sorts  of  Humours,  as  the  Bile,  the  Pituita,  and  the 

Melancholy. 

Catholicum  Duplication  Reformation.  Pp  Polypodii  Quer- 
cini  Contufi  g  iij. 

Boil  it  in  two  Quarts  of  common  Water,  and  in  the 
Colature  boil  four  Pounds  of  white  Sugar  to  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  Honey  ;  then  take  it  off  the  Fire,  and  when 
almoft  cold,  mix  with  it,  Palparum  Caffuc ,  id  Tamar  in- 
do  rum,  Recenter  Ex  tr  aft  arum,  Pulvis  Rhabarbari  Elefti, 
Ha  3  iv.  Myrabolanorum  Ci trinorum,  Semue  Mandate,  Se¬ 
minis  Violarum  aa  3  ij.  Tar  tar  i  Solubilis ,  Rofarum  Ru¬ 
hr arum  da  §j.  Fiat  Eleftuarium ,  S.  A. 

Virtues. — This  Eleftuary  is  faid  to  purge  all  the  Hu¬ 
mours  ;  it  purges  gently  by  Stools  in  binding  ;  therefore 
it  is  given  in  the  Loofenefs. — The  Dofe  is  from  two 
Drachms  to  an  Ounce. 

Catholicum  Erambefarii  Reformation.  Pulparum 
Cajfice  3  iij.  Tamar  indor  ion  g  ifs.  Senna  Mini  data  id  Cre- 
moris  Tar  tar  i  aa  §j.  Jalappa  id  Salis  Tartari  aa  g  Is. 
Rhabarbari  3  ij.  Mellis  Defpumati  3  ix.  Fiat  Eleftuarium. 

Virtues. — -This  Catholicum  is  more  purgative  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  purges  all  Humours. — The  Dofe  is 
from  two  Drachms  to  an  Ounce. 

Catholicum  Quercetani  Reformation .  Pp  Succorum  De¬ 
pur  at  or  ion  Rofarum  Pallidarum  lbj.  Chicorii ,  Lupuli  ip 
Fumaria  a  a  lbfs.  Sac  chart  Albi  lb  ij. 

Boil. them  together  to  the  Confidence  of  Honey  ;  and 
being  taken  off  the  Fire,  mix  with  it,  when  half  cold,  a 
Pound  of  Manna  depurated  in  the  Juice  of  pale  Rofes  ; 
and  the  Pulps  of  Cafiia,  and  of  Tamarinds,  of  each  half 
a  Pound  :  Then  put  the  Mixture  over  a  flow  Fire,  to 
boil  to  the  Confidence  of  a  foft  Elcftuary  ;  and  when 
half  cold,  add  to  it  four  Ounces  of  Senna  in  Powder, 
two  Ounces  of  Rhubarb,  Agarick  newly  trochifcated, 
and  Cream  of  Tartar,  of  each  an  Ounce  and  half,  to 
make  an  Elcftuary ,  which  mud  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Elcftuary  purges  all  Humours. — The 
Dofe  is  from  two  Drachms  to  fix. 

Catholicum  pro  clyjlcribtts  Reformation,  Dccofti  Fo - 

liorum  Merc urialis,  Malva ,  Violarum ,  Parictari.c ,  iff 
Seminis  Fee  n't  cult  lbviij. 

In  which  mud  bcdiffolved  eight  Pounds  of  the  bed 
Honey,  and  the  whole  boiled  to  the  Confidence  of 
Opiate  ;  then  add  to  it  two  Pounds  of  Pulp  of  Pruines, 
the  Powder  of  oriental  Leaves,  the  Root  of  Briony,  the 
Seeds  of  Violets,  of  each  eight  Ounces ;  Anifecd  and 
Sal  Gemma*,  of  each  two  Ounces,  to  make  an  Elcftuary 
according  to  Art. 

Virtues. — This  Catholicum  foftens  the  Humours  and 
purges  them,  and  is  only  11  fed  in  Clyde  is. — The  Dofe 
is  Horn  half  an  Ounce  to  two  Ounces  lor  each  Clydcr. 

Eleftuarium  Lcuitivum  Pharmacopaw  Parificnfis, 
Jlordci  Excorticati,  Radio  is  Polypodii  Qttcrcini  Con  t  ufe, 
paffularnm  Entt  cleat  arum,  Tamar  in  dor  ton  an  3  ij,  Juju  has, 
Pruna,  Scbejlen  aa,  xx.  Seminis  Violarum ,  Liquiriti<v 
Raff  iff  Contufc  aa  o  j.  Foliorum  Mere urialis,  man.  ij.  A- 
dt  ianti  man.  j . 

Make  a  Dccofti  on  thereof  in  twelve  Pints  of  common 
Water,  till  they  be  reduced  to  (even  ;  then  add  towards 
the  End  Foliorum  Oriental i urn  Mumlatorum  $  ij,  Seminis 


ifi. 


Fceniculi  Dulcis  5  ij.  to  four  Pints  of  the  Cobh 

three  Founds  of  the  beft  Sugar  ;  letting  the  whol-V^ 
ture  boil  to  the  Confidence  of  Syrup  ;  in  which  a  ' 
diffolved  the  Pulps  of  Pruines  boiled  in  one  Parcf  ^ 
Decoftion  left ;  of  Tamarins,  and  of  Cafiia  ftramJj  -Jlc 
the  red  of  the  Decoftion,  of  each  half  a  Pound  • 
Ounces  of  Senna  in  Powder,  and  two  Drachmc  5  j 
half  of  Anifeed,  for  an  Eleftuary.  an(^  3 

Virtues. — This  Eleftuary  foftens  .the  Humours 
purges  particularly  the  Bile,  without  Violence  -Itk 
Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a  half  ^ 

Lenitivum  aliud  excellentiffimion.  ^  Deco  ft  i  r?  j-  ■ 
Althcea,  ip  Ficuum  Pinguium  lbiv.  Sacchari  A\hi  V- 
Coquantur  ad  Confiftentiam  Mellis,  tunc  mifee  Pulp #  rf 
recenter  extra  ft#  lbj.  Pulp  a  Prunorum,  Puheris  S* 
aa.l bfs.  Seminis  Violarum  ^ iij.  Tartari  Solubilu  m<£ 
Fiat  Eleftuarium,  S.  A. 

Lenitivum  pro  Clyfteribus  Reformatum.  Dccofti  j? 
die um  Polypodii  ghterezni,  Ireos  Nofiratis,  &  SaLr 
Foliorum  Mercurialis,  Alth<e<e,  Parietari* ,  &  y ^  Hcj 
florton  Camomillce  it?  Meliloti,  Seminis  Fceniculi 
In  fifteen  Pounds  or  Pints  thereof  you  mud  d  i  fib  J  ve  ^ 
Pounds  of  common  Honey  ;  boil  it  afterwards  to^ 
Confidence  of  Opiate,  and  then  diffolve  it  in  the  P  i 
of  Pruines,  boiled  in  one  Part  of  the  Decofti0n  ir^ 
and  the  Caffia  drained  with  the  red  of  the  DecocY  **' 
of  each  fix  Pounds,  adding  to  it  afterwards  thepovd?’ 
of  the  Roots  of  Bryony,  of  Hermodafts,  of  Senna  of 
the  Seed  of  Violets,  of  each  §xx.  ten  Ounces  of  /p,-’nc 
and  eight  Ounces  of  Sal  Gemmjc  ;  for  an 
according  to  Art.  "3r>’ 

ConfcElio  Hamec  Reformats,  Pajfularum  Mmiia. 
taruml  bfs.  Polipodii  Qucrcini  Contufi  §  j  fs.  Epitbym  *  \ 
Foliorum  Abfinthii ,  Thy  mi,  Rofarum  Rubrarm,  Semimnn 
Anifi,  Fceniculi ,  Fumaria  ua  §  fs.  Zingiberis ,  SpA 
nardi,  aa  3 ij.  ^  ' 

Bruife  all  thefe  Drugs  together,  and  boil  them  in  an 
earthen  Veffel  glazed,  in  fix  Pints  of  diftilled  W hey 
and  two  Pints  of  Water  of  Fumitery,  to  the  Confump- 
tion  of  half  the  Humidity  ;  drain  afterwards  the  De- 
coftion  with  Exprefiion,  and  in  the  Colature  diffolve 
fkimmed  Honey  and  white  Sugar,  of  each  a  Pound  and 
a  half ;  then  boil  it  to  the  Confidence  of  Honey ;  and 
having  taken  the  Veffel  off  the  Fire,  diffolve  in  the  Mat¬ 
ter  eight  Ounces  of  Pulp  of  Caffia,  and  half  a  Pound  of 
that  of  Pruines  ;  and  at  lad  mix  with  it  the  Powders  of 
Citrin  Myrabolans,  and  of  Senna,  of  cachthree  Ounces, 
two  Ounces  of  Agarick;  Troches  of  Alhandal  and 
Rhubarb,  of  each  an  Ounce  and  a  half;  Scammony 
and  Seed  of  Violets,  of  each  an  Ounce  ;  Salt  of  Fumi¬ 
tery,  and  of  Wormwood,  of  each  three  Drachms,  fora 
Confeftion. 

Virtues. — This  Confeftion  purges  vigoroufly  all  Hu¬ 
mours  ;  it  is  ufed  for  the  Venereal  Difeafc,  the  Scurvy, 
the  Itching  of  the  Skin,  the  Itch,  a  Scald-head,  King- 

Worms,  and  the  King’s  Evil. - The  Dofe  is  from  a 

Drachm  to  fix. 

Confcftio  hamec  minor  reform  at  a.  fy.  Paffularnm  mm- 
da/arum,  Prunorum,  Jujttbarum,  ScbeJLc,  aa  5  iij.  Epitbp 
mi,  abfinthii  vulgaris ,  aa  3  ij.  fs.  Thy  mi,  Calaminth.c  Mon¬ 
tana,  Polypodii  qucrcini  contufi,  Glycyrrhife ,  Rtulicis 
Bugloffi,  aa  3  x.  Sttvchadis  Arabic <e,  Cbavuvdryos,  Chemit- 
pity  os,  Spong'uc,  Cynorrhodi,  /minis  Anifi ,  an  3  v.  Co- 
quant  ur  in  aqiuc,  S.  q.  In  colatura  diffolve  fa fc.  Id  mdlis 
difpumati,  aa  lb.  j.  fs.  Coquantur  ad Confjhntiam  Diet l if 
rii  mollis .  Tunc  depofitd  ab  igne  Pc  hi,  id  fane  refriycniui 
materia,  infperge  pulveris  Myrabolanorum  Indor  um  id  Cu¬ 
be  bar  um,  aa  J  iij.  Scammonii,  3  ij.  Agaraci  Trochifcati, 
Tartari  folubilis,  aa%}.  fiat  Confcftio,  S.A. 

Virtues. —  This  Confeftion  purges  the  Melancholy, 
the  ad ud  Bile,  the  comTc  Pituita  ;  in  proper  lor  the 
Ring-Worms,  the  Itch,  the  King’s  Evil,  and  the  Scur¬ 
vy. - -The  Dofe  is  from  a  Drachm  to  hall  an  Ounce. 

Diaprunitim  /implex  reformatum.  ]>:,  Dccofti 'Prim 01  mi 


ruijfcc  ijqi/iu.',  iu.  is.  a  inverts jewwit  v# 

Rhci  id  Tartari  folubilis,  aa  3  j.  fiat  Eleftuarium,  S.  /• 
Virtues .■ — 'Phis  Eleftuary  is  proper  to  prepare  the  1  u* 
incurs  and  loofen  them. - The  Dofe  is  iroin  an  Ounce 

to  an  Ounce  and  half. 

hie  ■  //• 
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Dtifrmm  fmth™,  fit  Cmp.fi,,,  &. 
^s-  &X(llliflt‘  wlIceantur  V’ftHo  ligneo  agi- 

0  Z  fib  eleSluarium. 

,r  ,  This  Eleauary  purges  very  well  all  Hu- 
V‘r‘!  '  The  Dofe  is  from  a  Drachm  to  fix. 

Z Zldilla  laxatvva  emendata  R.  turUtb  ehUi ,  3  x. 
„  ,h  radicis  Efid*  minons,  ?j.  Hermodattylorum,  Dia- 

Co,r  JaWb  Salts  Gemm<e,  g  fs. 

■CanolhyllorMU,  Croci ,  Cardamomi  minor  is.  Gating*, 
t!S:  Semnitm  Apii,  Carvi,  Saxifragi*,  F*niculi ,  aa 

■T  ptdverentur ,  Mtfieantur ,  &  cum  meilis  defpumati , 
P  rs  fiat  Elettuarium,  S.  A. 

]0, 1’  *  _ This  Elettuary  purges  the  Pituita  and  Se¬ 

rf^  from  all  Parts  of  the  Body  ;  it  raifes  the  Obftruc- 

rof  provokes  the  Menfcs,  and  expels  the  Wind. - 

The  Do fe  is  from  a  Drachm  to  fix.  It  is  alfo  oftner 
n  1  v’d  in  Clyfters,  from  three  Drachms  to  an  Ounce 

Teach  Clyltcr. 

v  ie  That  the  Name  of  Beneditta  was  given  to  that 
j  Competition  becaufe  of  its  great  Virtues. 


Elettuarium  Apericns  A.  Daquin.  Foliorttm  Senn * 
Oriwtolis  Mandatonan  5  vl  Diacrydii,  Trocbifcorum  Al- 
kdtf/,  Jgmci  Eletti,  Rhabarbari,  Ed  Seminis  Viotirum 
“’rjfs,  Sagapeni,  Myrrh*,  Gtimmi  Ammoniaci,  aa  gj. 
htimnii  Diaphoretici,  Mercurii  Dulcis,  aa  3vj.  Salts 
Mart  is,  id  F amarifci  aa  §  ft. 

The  Senna,  Troches  of  Alhandal,  Agarick,  Rhubarb, 
Seed  of  Violets,  and  Sagapenum  mud  be  reduced  toge¬ 
ther  into  a  fubtile  Powder,  the  Gum  Ammoniack,  the 


becaufe  it  facilitates  Vomiting  in  foftenirig  the  Acrimdny 
of  the  Remedy.- — Therefore  this  Preparation  appears 
needlefs  to  me,  and  it  fufficcs  to  keep  the  Turbith  Mi¬ 
neral  pure,  to  ad  mini  Her  it  in  Pills,  or  in  a  Bolds  when 
wanted,  incorporated  in  fome  Coiiferve  of  Roles,  or  of 
Violets. 

Elettuarium  Indum  Majus  Emendatum .  I$i  Furbith 
Eletti  §  vi.  Diacrydii  5  j  fs.  Far  tar  i  Solubilis  §  j.  Afar  i  i 
3  ij-  Syrupi  Rofati  foluthi  ad  confijlcntiam  Meilis  Gotti 
lbijls.  Mi  fee  fat  Elettuarium. 

Virtues. — This  Elettuary  purges  the  Pituita,  and  the 
other  Humours  from  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body. — The 
Dofe  is  from  one  Drachm  to  half  an  Ounce. 

Elettuarium  Diabalzemer  Emendatum.  IJt  Sited  Po¬ 
rn  or  um  Redolent  him  Depurati,  Ed  Sac  chart  Albi  ana  lb  j  Is. 
Coquantur  fimul  ad  Confijlcntiam  Opiat *,  tunc  adde  Pul  As 
Senn *  giij.  Radicum  Ellebori  Nigri,  Fnrbith  Gummoft $ 
Rhei  Eletti,  Salis  Famarifci ,  id  Fraxirii  ana  if  fs.  Mifcej 
fiat  Elettuarium,  S.  A. 

Virtues. — This  Elettuary  is  ufed  to  purge  the  Mani- 
acks,  Hypochondriacks,  Epileptick,  thofe  that  have  the; 
Pox  and  the  Lcprofy. — The  Dofe  is  from  one  Drachm 
to  three. 


Hi  era  Pi  era  Simplex  Galeni.  Aloes  Succotrin *  §  vi. 

3  ij.  Cinnamomi,  Xylobalfami,  vcl  httjus  loco  furculornm 
lenlifei ,  Afari ,  Spic*  Indie  a,  Croci,  Majliches  ana  3  iij « 
Meilis  Dejpumati  lb  ij.  gifs.  Fiat  Elettuarium,  S.  A. 

The  Cinnamon,  Xylobalfam,  or  in  its  Head  the  Leri- 
tifewood,  the  Afarum,  and  the  Spikenard,  mull  bd 
pounded  together,  the  Aloes  and  Maftich  together  5 
and  the  Saffron,  after  it  has  been  dried  between  twcS 

Mvrrh”and  the  Diacryclium  pounded  together ;  and  the  Papers  by  itfelf ;  the  Ingredients  thus  pounded  Hi u ft  be 

Mercurius  Dulcis  and  Diaphorctick  Antimony  together  i  mixed  together  and  the  Powder  may  be  kept  to  be  ufed 
1  *  •  j  ----.I-  0-1—.  when  wanted :  It  is  introduced  into  feveral Competitions. 

When  it  is  wanted  to  make  the  Elettuary,  one  Part 
of  that  Powder  muft  be  mixed  in  three  Parts  of  fkummed 
Honey  boiled  to  the  Confidence  of  a  liquid  Elettuary. 

Virtues.  T  he  Hiera  Pier  a  is  employ’d  to  purge  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  to  raife  the  Obflruttions,  to  provoke  theMenfes* 
and  the  Piles,  and  to  purify  the  Blood. - The  Dofe  is 


then  all  thofe  Powders  muft  be  mixed  with  the  Salts  ; 
and  all  together  with  fix  Pounds  of  fkummed  Honey,  to 
make  an  Electuary,  which  muft  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues* — This  Elettuary  purges  all  Humours,  rarities 
the  vilcous  and  coarfe  Matters,  raifes  the  Obftrudtions, 
and  provokes  the  Menles.  It  is  preferred  in  quartan 
Agues,  Cachexies,  hypochondriacal  Maladies,  and  Hy- 
(kopfy. — The  Dofe  is  from  one  Drachm  to  fix. 

Eb,tes  That  this  Compofition  is  a  Mixture  of  effential 

Remedies  ^  there  was  but  the  Powder  of  the  three 

Sanders,  which  having  been  found  needlefs,  in  the 

original  Compofition,  I  have  retrenched  in  this. 

Elettuarium  Antilrydropiciim  A.  Daquin.  Vp  Rhabarbari 
chili  ^  poll  or  urn  Senn*  oriental! s  mundat ,  Seminis  genijl.c, 
Radicum  Biyoni *,  fatipp*,  Mcchoacan,  Seammonii ,  Gum - 
wi  Fr  0  chi f comm  Alhandal,  a  a  S  Extratti  to  tilts 

Ejabte ,  Opoputiacis,  Sagapeni,  Gummi  Ammoniaci,  iA  Sa¬ 
in  Marti  s,  a  a  3  v).  Elalcrii,  §  i>.  Sue  cor  um,  Radicis, 
Inos  n  oft  nil  is  (d  Sambuci,  ad  extratti  m  oilier  is  confiftcn  - 
tiam  mfpijfatortiw ,  aa  lb  j.  Extratti  mollioris  granorum 
Jim; peri  Syrupi  dc  Rhamno  Catharetico,  a  a  ibj.  fiat 
LZettmtiui,  S.  A. 

/  irtues. — This  Ele&uary  purges  powerfully  the  Wa¬ 
ters;  it  is  ufed  for  the  Ilydroply.  —  ihc  Dofe  is  from  a 
Drachm  to  half  an  Ounce. 

Elettuarium  Dt  a  turbith  mineral:,  A.  Mynftcht.  Mi- 
t  bridal;  ] Jama  rat  is  s[ii].  lurtath  miner alis,  Pulvcris 
Idior  bodon  Abbatis,  ana  %  f.\  Spirit  us  h  itrioli  rettificati , 
Oki  Carmhnitivi,  A.  Mynftcht ,  ana  3j.  Syrupi  de  Juju - 
h\q-  f  fiat  Elettuarium. 

four  Ounces  of  the  Syrup  of  Jujubes,  boiled  to  tlic 
Confidence  of  Honey  muft  be  mixed  with  the  Mithridate, 
adding  to  it  afterwards  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  the  car¬ 
minative  Oil,  and  the  Powders ;  flirting  a  long  while 
that  Mixture  with  a  wooden  Spatula,  to  make  an  Elec- 
tuary,  which  is  to  be  kept  for  Ufe., 

Virtues, — This  Elettuary  purges  violently  upwards, 


from  a  Drachm  to  half  an  Ounce  in  Bolus,  by  reafon  of 
its  extreme  Bitternefs.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  Clyfters  for  the 
Colick,  the  Hyflericks,  and  the  Apoplexy  ;  from  two' 
Drachms  to  an  Ounce  for  each  CJyfler. 

t 

Note,  That  Hiera  Picra  are  two  Greek  Words,  the  firfl 
whereof  fignitics  great  and  filer ed,  and  the  other  bitter ; 
Galen  having  fo  great  an  Opinion  of  that  Compofition 
that  he  gave  it  that  fine  Name; 

The  purgative  Virtue  of  the  Hiera  Picra  contifts  in 
the  Aloes. 

Hiera  Picra  Reformat  a.  Aloes  Succotrin*  l  ij.  Aga- 

rici  Frochifcati ,  Ed  Fartaris  folubilis  ana  §  j.  Diacrydii 
3V1.  Mellfdefpumati  p,  xiij .  fiat  Elettuarium ,  S.  A. 

Virtues. — This  Hiera  Picra  purges  with  Violence 
enough  it  is  ufed  for  the  windy  Colick,  the  Apoplexy, 
Lethargy,  and  Epilcpfy. —  I  ho  Dofe  is  from  half  a 

Drachm  to  three  Drachms. 

Hiera  Diacoloiyntbidos  Vacchii  Rcformata.  I$t  Fro* 

chifcovum  Alhandal ,  Agar  id,  St*cbadis  Arabi ,c,  Mai* 
rnbii  Albi,  ana  Opoponacis,  Sagapeni,  Seminis  l  e- 
trofclmi ,  Radicis  Arijlolochi *  Rotund *,  Pipcris  albi  aa  3V, 
Cinnamomi ,  Spic *  Nardi,  Myrrh*,  Croci,  ana  g  fs.  Salts 
Armoniaci  3 vi.  Meilis  Defpumati  Ed  Cottt  Ibnj.  fiat  Elec* 

tuariitm,  S.  A.  , ,  .  ,  ..  Ct 

Virtues. — 'Phis  Hiera  is  employ  d  in  the  Epilcpfy, 

Apoplexy,  Pally,  Lethargy,  to  provoke  the  Menfes,  to 
expel  the  After-birth,  ami  to  purge  the  Fiona  of  the 


Briiin,  and  of  the  Joints.-— -The  Bp/*  is  from  two 
Drachms  to  an  Ounce.  It  is  alio  tiled  m  Clyfters,  from 
an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a  hall  lor  each  Clyltcr. 

,,  ,  r  *•••“  . . /  .  i  :’  *=>  ~  .  r  xf  <\  11  rhf>  nnrnati ve  Virtues  ol  this  Conipolition  proceeds 

®1  fometimes  downwards  ;  it  is  proper  lor  the  Venereal  AH  the  purgati  j  thcActarick 

the  Hydropry,  and  the  Plague. -The  Dofe  is  from  the  1  niches  o!  Alhandal,  and  the  Aganct,. 

‘mm  half  a  Drachm  to  a  Drachm  and  a  half  in  Bolus. 

■All  die  emetick  Virtues  of  this  Compofition  conlifts  in 
lurhith  Mineral. 

.The  Mithridate,  the  Powder  Diarhodon,  and  the  car-  /  /’  '\r’)Zlm7t7  %  ii  Meilis  Difpmati,  Ibj  6. 

"“native  Oil,  are  employed  in  this  Compofition  to  refill  Anjiolochnc  hotttmU ,  am,  31J.  ■  M 

lC.n°">  i,,KLto  (l':nngthen  the  Stomach  againft;  the  Ac-  ^  wkh  muc!l  Violence  v  it 

nr  1  lie  hvDOComlriacal  Melancholy,  die 


non  of  the  Turbith  Mineral  i  but  thofe  Ingredients  are 
wccillcls  while  thcVoniitive  operates ;  for  the  beft  Corrcc- 
tiv^  which  can  be  given  to  theTurbit 

VOL.  If. 


, »  «« 1  -  —  •  - - 

uvhit h  Mineral  is  fat  Broth, 


is  employ’d  for  the  hypoconUriacu!  Mdunclioiy,  int 
Vertiges,  the  Epilcpfy,  Lcprofy,  Apoplexy,  Lefhag, 
10  I  ‘ J 
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Sciatica,  Palfy, 
the  Menfes. 
Drachms. 


Hydropfy,  the  Scurvy,  and  to  provoke 
■The  Bofe  is  from  half  a  Drachm  to  two 


Note,  That  this  Hiera  borrows  its  Name  from  its  Author 
Logadius ,  a  Phyfician  of  Memphis . 

Distilled  Waters. 

Note,  That  as  the  Diftillation  of  Waters  is  as  necefTary  in 
the  common  Pharmacy ,  as  in  Chymiftry,  I  think  pro¬ 
per  to  give  here  a  concife  Treadle  thereof-,  though  I 
do  not  defign  to  mention  in  this  Place,  thofe  which 
depend  purely  on  Chymiftry,  as  the  Aqua- fords,  the 
common  Brandy,  the  Styptick  and  Phagedenick  Wa¬ 
ters,  becaufe  I  have  defcribed  them  at  length  in  my 
Treadle  of  Chymiftry,  under  the  Letter  C. 

Distillation,  is  a  Rarefaction  and  Exaltation  of 
the  moft  humid  and  effential  Parts  of  theMixts,  refolved 
by  Fire  into  Vapours,  which  alcending  to  the  Capital, 
and  being  cool’d  there,  are  condenfed  into  Drops  which 
fall  into  the  Receiver. 

Biftillations  are  made  to  feparate  the  pureft  Subftances 
of  the  Mixts,  that  they  may  be  prefer ved  without  Cor¬ 
ruption. 

Diftilled  Waters  are  divided  into  fimple  and  compofed. 
Simple  diftilled  Waters  arc  thofe  extracted  from  the 
Plant  without  Addition,  as  Plantain,  Role,  and  Sorrel- 
Water,  &c. 

Compofed  diftilled  Waters  are  thofe  diftilled  from  feve- 
ral  Ingredients,  as  Treacle- Water,  Imperial- Water,  A- 
qua  mirabilis,  &c. 

The  Arcift  mult  life,  as  much  as  poftiblc,  Glafs  or 
Earthen  Veffels  for  the  Diftillation  of  Waters  but  when 
thofe  Veffels  are  not  large  enough  to  contain  the  Matter 
to  be  diftilled,  he  ipuft  then  ufc  Coppcr-Alembicks  tinned 
infide,  as  I  have  obferved  in  my  Tread fe  of  Chymiftry. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Biftillations,  one  done  per  A- 
feenfum ,  and  the  other  per  Befcenfum. — The  lirft,  and 
moft  common,  is  when  the  Matter  is  heated  underneath. 
The  other  is  when  the  Fire  is  put  over  the  Matter  to  be 
heated :  Then  as  the  Vapour  cannot  rife,  it  is  precipita¬ 
ted  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Veffel. 

As  the  Mixts,  from  which  the  Waters  are  extracted, 
are-  of  different  Subftances,  the  one  volatile,  the  other 
fix’d,  fome  watery  and  phlcgmacick,  and  others  dry  and, 
faline  different  Means  mult  be  ufed  to  carry  oft'  by  Di¬ 
ftillation  as  much  of  their  moft  effential  Parts  as  poflible. 
I’ll  give  Models  to  luccecd  in  it. 

The  diftilled  Waters  can  be  kept  feveral  Years  with¬ 
out  Corruption  *,  bccaufe  there  have  been  feparated  from 
them,  by  the  Diftillation,  the  fermenting  Subftances 
which  could  fpoil  them  :  But  they  mull  be  renewed 
every  Year,  becaufe  the  Vitriol  they  have  brought  along 
with  them  irom  the  Plant,  is  much  weaken’d  in  Winter. 

Plantain  IVatcr.  Take  what  Quantity  you  will  of  large 
Plantain,  newly  gather’d,  in  its  greateft  Vigour  have 
pounded  in  a  Mortar  enough  of  it  to  fill  half  a  large 
Copper-C'ucurbite,  tinned  infide :  Mean  while  muft  be 
extracted  by  Ex  predion,  in  the  ufual  Manner,  eighteen 
or  twenty  Pounds  of  the  Juice  of  other  Plantain,  which 
you’ll  pour  over  the  pounded  Plantain  to  humeft  it  well, 

Jo  that  it  may  not  flick  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Veffcl 
during  the  Diftillation.  Place  the  Cucurbits  over  a  Fur¬ 
nace,  covering  it  with  its  Bolt-head,  garni  filed  with  its 
Refrigeratory,  which  muft  be  filled  with  cold  Water  ; 
then  adapt  to  it  a  Receiver,  and  light  a  Charcoal  Eire  in 
the  Furnace,  to  diftil  the  Humidity  moderately  quick,  fo 
that  one  Drop  may  follow  the  other. 

When  about  half  the  Humidity  is  diftilled,  the  Fire 
muft  be  left  to  go  out ;  and  when  the  Veffels  are  cold, 
the  Plantain  mail  be  taken  out  of  the  Alembick,  drain¬ 


ed  wit  It  Kxprcflion,  and  afterwards  thrown  away  as  ufe- 
Jds  but  the  Juice  extradited  from  it  muft  be  poured  back 
into  flu:  fame  Veflel,  and  the  Diftillation  renewed,  which 
fhall  be  continued,  till  theic  is  but  little  of  the  Liquor  left 

•  i  \  r  /V  I  * 

m  the  vend. 

The  diftilled  Plantain  Water  mull  lie  expofed  for  fome 
Days  to  the  Sun,  in  dais  or  Stone  Bottles  uncorked,  to 

diflipatc  die  Smell  oi  Kmpireum,  which  proceed  from  the 

Fire  ;  after  which  the  Bottles  muft  be  corked  ;  ami  the 
Water  kept  for  Ufc. 

Virtues .  —  Plantain  Water  is  deter  five,  aftringent,  cool- 


ing,  proper  to  ftop  the  Loofenefs,  the  Hemorrhage.  * 

Gonorrhoea  s,  &c. - The  Dofe  is  from  an  n  ’  *e 

fix.  —  It  is  alfo  ufed  outwardly  to  wafli  the  Ev  UI*CC  t0 
Opthalmicks  ;  and  for  deterfive  and  aftrineent  llta-  tfle 

In  the  fame  Manner  can  be  diftilled  the  Water  r°ns' 
all  the  Plants,  which  abound  in  humeftina  anJ  ®  ,.0ni 

Phlegm  and  if  the  Juice  of  fome  of  them°annnf  hS 
trafted  eafily  there  muft  be  made  a  ftron^  DecnV*' 
thereof  to  humedt  the  pounded  Herbs.  6  C  l0n 

The  Waters  which  can  be  thus  diftilled  are  th  f 
Porcelain ,  Lattuce ,  Sempervivum ,  Bugle ,  Hen-bane  M 
dragora.  Mallows ,  Barrage,  Buglofe,  Solatium ,  AtkekP 
Verbafcum ,  Agrimony ,  Nenuphar,  Poppies,  AhhhJ, ?’ 
Sanicle,  Chelidonium,  &c.  -*> 

Sorrel-Water.  —  Take  what  Quantity  you  will  of 
green  and  tender  Sorrel,  gather’d  in  fair  Weather  ,2 

it  is  m  its  greateft  Vigour,  and  before  it  is  grown  in 
Seed  ;  pound  it  or  bruife  it  in  a  Stone  or  Marble  M0  °  ° 

fill  with  it  about  half  a  large  Copper-Cucurbite  tinn^I 
infide;  pour  over  the  Matter  a  good  Quantity ’0f  l.- 

of  Sorrel,  newly  extracted  with  Expreffion,  f0  [fa  !lC 
Liquor  fwim  over  the  Matter  ;  adapt  to  the  Cucurb  ^ 
its  Capital,  with  its  Bolt-Head,  tinn’d  likewife  jnf1(j  C 
and  its  Refrigeratory  ;  place  the  Veffel  over  a  naked  Fire! 
adapt  a  Receiver  to  the  Cucurbite,  and  diftil  the  Hum''* 
dity  at  a  pretty  ftrong  Heat,  fo  that  the  Drops  follow 
clofe  one  another. — When  about  half  the  Humidity  has 
been  diftilled,  the  Veffels  muft  be  left  to  cool ;  and  when 
cold,  what  is  left  in  the  Cucurbite  muft  be  taken  out  and 
carried  to  the  Prefs  to  extrafl  the  Juice;  that  Juice  muft 
be  left  to  fettle,  and  having  been  afterwards  ftrai/ied 
through  a  Flannel,  it  muft  be  put  in  an  earthen  Pan  to 
have  evaporated  over  a  flow  Fire  about  two  Thirds  of  the 
Humidity  thereof,  carrying  afterwards  the  Veflel  to  a  cool 
Place,  where  it  muft  be  left  for  .fome  Days  without  touch¬ 
ing  it ;  then  there  will  be  formed  round  it  fmall  Cryftals 
which  are  the  effential  Salt  of  the  Sorrel,  which  muft  be 
feparated  from  the  reft,  and  kept  for  Ule. 

But  if  one  will  not  take  the  Trouble  to  prepare  the  ef¬ 
fential  Salt  of  Sorrel,  he  may  content  himfclf  with  evapo- 
ting  the  Juice  to  the  Confidence  of  thick  Honey;  which 
will  be  the  Extra  ft  of  Sorrel. 

The  Ground  taken  from  the  Prefs  muft  be  dried,  and 
having  mixed  with  it  a  good  Quantity  of  other  dried  Sor¬ 
rel,  the  whole  muft  be  burnt,  theAlhcs  thereof  calcined, 
and  having  made  a  Lixivium  of  thofe  Allies,  it  muft  be 
filtrated,  and  afterwards  put  to  evaporate  to  Siccity, over 
a  flow  Fire  ;  there  will  be  found  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Veffcl  a  Salt,  which  is  the  fix'd  Salt  of  Sorrel,  and  which 
mull  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — The  Water  of  Sorrel  is  cftcemed  cordial, 

cooling;  proper  for  violent  and  bilious  Fevers. - The 

Boje  is  from  an  Ounce  to  fix. 

The  effential  Salt  of  Sorrel  is  incifivc,  penetrating,  ra¬ 
tifying  ;  it  provokes  the  Appetite,  and  is  cordial.— -The 
Bofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to  half  a  Drachm. 

The  Extra  ft  of  Sorrel  has  very  near  the  fame  Virtues 
of  the  effential  Salt ;  but  the  Dofe  mull  be  greater,  i.c. 
from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm. 

T  he  fixed  Salt  of  Sorrel  is  aperitive,  penetrating,  pro¬ 
per  to  raife  the  Obftrudlions. - The  Bofe  is  from  eight 

Grains  to  half  a  Drachm. 

In  the  fame  Manner  can  be  diftilled  the  other  Plants 
which  have  no  Smell,  and  are  faline  ;  as  the  Car  dim  lit* 
nediftus,  Nafturtium ,  Sc.abiofc ,  Pun:  it  cry,  Parietey, 
Chicory ,  Tobacco ,  Small  Centaury ,  St.  Join-wort ,  TufflW> 
Endive ,  Chammdryos,  Cham  (pity  os,  P irony.  Emtio  Cm- 
pana ,  Cochlear  in ,  &x\  thefe  Waters  mull  be  made  to 
diftil  pretty  quick,  that  they  may  exalt  along  with  them 
fome  Portion  of  the  effential  Salt  of  the  Plant;  for  in  that 
Salt  confifh  all  the  Virtue  of  thofe  Waters  which  have  no 
Smell ;  wherefore  thofe  Plants  are  never  to  be  diftilled m 
Balnco  Marin;,  nor  in  Balneo  Vaporis,  which  could  only 
exalt  the  pure  Phlegm.  But  whatever  Method  and  H1' 
caution  maybe  obferved  in  the  Diftillation  of  thofe,  ft  al¬ 
ways  happens  that  the  greateft  Part  of  their  active  and  el- 
fential  Principles  remain  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Cunnlmc, 
therefore  it  would  be  better  to  ufe  the  Juice,  or  of  a  ftrong 
Decoftion  of  the  Plant,  while  it  is  in  its  Vigour,  ihan° 
its  diftilled  Water ;  but  when  we  have  no  more  the  I  ^ 
in  its  Vigour,  the  diftilled  Water  can  be  ufed ; 
render  it  more  efficacious,  there  muft  be  dilfolveiD^i 
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-  is  taken.  Tome  of  its  efTential  Salt,  or  of  its  Ex- 
nr  fixed  Salt ;  which  will  very  well  fupply  the  Want 
tff  he  Plant  in  its  Vigour.  Thefe  didilled  Waters  mud 
°h  expofed  for  fome  Time  to  the  Sun,  the  Bottle  un- 
bC  ked  that  the  empyreumatical  Smell  may  be  diffipated. 
C°\,Vormwood-Water. — Take  a  good  Quantity  of  com- 
Wormwood,  green,  newly  gathered  while  in  its 
1110  teft  Vigour ;  pound  the  Leaves  thereof  in  a  Mortar, 
^Tfill  with  it  half  a  large  Copper  Cucurbice  tinned  In- 
fi  .  mean  while  make  a  ftrong  DecoCtion  of  other 
Wormwood,  drain  it  boiling-hot,  and  pour  as  much  of 
•  n  the  Wormwood  in  the  Cucurbite  as  is  neceflary 

][  hume&  it  left  IC  Should  dick  to  the  Bottom  of  the 
v  /fe|  -which  mud  be  very  well  dopped,  and  the  Mat- 

left  in  Digedion  for  two  Days ;  which  expired,  the 
vVel  fhall  be  undopped,  placed  on  a  Furnace,  the 
A-head  with  its  Refrigeratory,  and  a  Receiver  adapted 
^  it  the  Joints  luted,  and  at  a  moderate  Fire,  about 
hV Humidity  didilled  ;  which  done,  and  the  Vef- 
A  cold,  they  mud  be  opened,  the  Matter  left  in  the 

Cucurbite  drained,  and  the  Juice  extracted  from  it  put 
to  didil  as  before,  there  will  be  no  more  but  two  or 
pounds  thereof  left.  The  didilled  Water  mud  be 

kept  in  Bottles  well  corked. 

yirtues. ■ — The  Water  of  Wormwood  is  proper  to  incife 
and  attenuate  the  Pituita,  to  drengthen  the  Stomach,  to 
excite  the  Appetite,  to  help  Digedion,  provoke  the 
Menfes,  abate  the  Vapours,  and  for  the  Worms. — The 
])ofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  four  Ounces. 

The  Liquor  left  in  the-  Alembick  of  the  Didillation 
may  be  clarified,  and  the  Humidity  thereof  evaporated 
to  the  Confidence  of  Honey,  which  will  be  the  Extract 
cf  Wormwood.  It  is  aperitive,  and  proper  for  the  Hy- 
ilericks.— The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a  Drachm, 
cither  difloJved  in  its  proper  Water,  or  taken  in  a  Bolus. 
The  Grounds  left  after  they  have  been  dried,  can  alio 
be  burnt  with  other  Wormwood ;  and  the  Afhes  put  in 
warm  Water  to  make  a  Lixivium,  which  having  been 
filtrated,  is  put  to  evaporate  to  Siccity,  and  what  is  left 
in  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel  is  the  Salt  of  Wormwood , 
which  muft  be  kept  in  a  Bottle  well  corked.  This  Salt 
is  very  aperitive,  proper  to  raife  the  ObftruCtions  of  the 
Liver,  of  the  Spleen,  Mefentery,  and  of  the  Matrice, 

.  to  provoke  the  Urine,  for  the  Yellow  Jaundice,  the 
Hydropfy,  and  the  Retention  of  the  Menfes. — The 
Doft  is  from  fix  Grains  to  half  a  Drachm,  difiolved  in 
Water  of  Worm  wood . 

By  the  fame  Method  are  extracted  the  Waters,  Ef- 
fences,  Extra&s,  and  Salts  of  all  odorous  Plants,  viz. 
of  M ;//,  Sage,  Marjoram ,  Savern,  Rofemary ,  Henbane , 
Ihfop,  Marrubium ,  Mugwort ,  Honey-J, 'tickles ,  Scordium , 
lavender,  Par  fly.  Fennel ,  Muftard,  Bays ,  Rue,  Be  tony. 
Camomile,  Origan,  Mclilot,  Matricaria,  Juniper ,  &c. 

Rofe -Water. — Take  what  Quantity  you  will  of  pale 
or  white  Rofcs,  newly  blown,  the  mod  odorous,  and 
gathered  foon  after  Sun-ri ling,  in  dry  Weather;  pull  the 
Leaves  off  their  Pecule,  and  having  pounded  them  in  a 
Marble  Mortar,  put  them  in  a  Copper  Cucurbite  tinned 
infulc,  pouring  upon  them  the  Juice  of  other  Rofcs 
newly  extracted  by  Ex  predion,  to  humeCt  them  well, 
otelfe  it  may  be  done  with  Rofe- Water  of  the  preceding 
) c,ir  i  then  place  the  Veflel  in  Balnco  Marias  orVapo- 
ns»  a°d  cover  it  w»th  its  Capital  garniflied  with  a  refri¬ 
geratory  ;  adapt  a  Recipient  to  it,  lute  exactly  the  Joints, 
and  leave  the  Matter  in  Digedion  for  two  Days  ;  which 
expired,  placed  to  the  Didillation  by  a  good  Fire,  taking 
i  10  change  the  Water  of  the  Refrigeratory  as  it  grows 
J?!'  When  about  the  two  Thirds  of  the  Liquor  is  di- 
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!;!JA  the  Fire  mull  be  put  out;  and  what  is  left  in  the 

L’lkl  carried  to  the  Prels  to  excraCt  the  Juice,  'which 

'null  be  put  to  difi.il  as  before,  to  have  good  Rofe- Water, 

11  wh  mull  be  expofed  to  the  Sun  for  two  Days  in  un- 

for  Bottles,  to  lharpen  its  Smell ;  then  the  Bottles 
'Nl  be  well  corked. 

Urines. — -Role- Water  drengthens  the  Bread,  Heart, 

I  ,  Stomach,- - The  Dofe  is  from  one  Ounce  to  fix. 

t  is  alio  ulcd  in  Collyres  for  the  Maladies  of  the  Eyes*, 
*1 m  Perfumes. 

jdlend  of  white  and  pale  Rofcs,  Purple  Rofcs  were 
* ,  }»  Didillation,  the  Water  drawn  from  them 


would  even  be  better  than  the  ot/ier  .  for  Collyres  •  but 
it  would  have  but  very  little  Smell :  Befides,  it  would 
be  the  mod  proper  Rofe- Water  for  the  Maladies  in 
which  that  Remedy  is  commonly  ufed  ;  and  it  could  be 
wi llied  that  the  World  which  often  will  be  deceived 
would  not  mind  fo  much  the  Smell  of  this  Water  to 
judge  of  its  Goodnefs  ;  the  Apothecaries  would  make  it 
or  red  Rofcs,  and  then  it  would  produce  better  EffeCts. 

In  the  fame  Manner  can  be  extracted  the  Water  of  all 

c°Twr  aSJ  °f  the  Flowers  °f  Poppies,  of  Nenuphar , 

of  Lillies  of  the  Valleys ,  of  Barrage,  of  Beans,  of  Rofe- 
maty,  of  Buglofi,  of  Violets,  of  Jeffamine,  of  Tufftlage, 
of  Oranges,  of  Lavender,  of  Thyme,  of  Sage,  &c.  But  as 
a  great  Number  of  thofe  Flowers  are  very  little  fucculenc 
to  extraft  the  Juice  thereof,  they  muft  be  humefted  be¬ 
fore  Diftiliation,  with  a  ftrong  Infufion  of  another  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  fame  Flowers  made  fometimes  in  hot  Water 

and  fometimes  in  White-Wine  according  to  their 
Quality.  °  - 

.  mJer  °f  Strawberries.  —Take  four  or  five  Pounds  of 
ripe  Strawberries,  bruife  them  in  a  Marble  Mortar,  and 
put  them  in  a  large  Glafs  Cucurbite,  which  mud  be 
placed  in  Balneo  Maris,  and  having  adapted  a  Capital 
to  it  and  a  Receiver,  and  luted  exactly  the  Joints,  as 

?ftthe  Humidity  of  the  Fruits  as  pofiible  fhall  be 
d lit i lied  by  a  pretty  drong  Fire. 

Virtues.  The  W iter  of  Strawberries  is  good  to 

drengthen  the  Heart,  the  Brain,  and  to  enrich  the  Blood. 

■  I  he  Dofe  is  from  an  Ounce  to  three.  Ladies  ufe 
it  to  wafh  their  Face. 

In  the  fame  Manner  can  be  drawn  the  Water  of  the 
other  fucculent  Fruits,  as  of  Cherries,  Plumbs,  Apples , 
Mulberries ,  Rafberries ,  Barberies,  Quinces ,  Peaches, 

Oranges,  Lemons,  Elder  berries.  Melons ,  Cucumbers , 
Pumpkins,  Gourds ,  &c. 

Strawberry-Water ,  is  made  in  feveral  other  Manners  ; 
fome  leave  the  Fruit  bruis’d  to  ferment  two  or  three 
Days,  that  its  Principle  may  be  exalted  before  Didilla¬ 
tion.  Others  humeCt  their  Strawberries  with  White- 
Wine  to  render  the  Water  more  fpirituous  and  more 
aperitive  ;  and  others  burned  them  with  Afs’s  Milk,  to 
make  it  more  proper  to  beautify  the  Skin. 

Water  of  W zlnuts. — Take  a  good  Quantity  of  Flowers 
of  Walnut-tree  newly  gathered,  while  in  their  Vigour, 
and  let  fix  Pounds  thereof  be  pounded  in  a  Mortar,  and 
put  them  afterwards  in  a  Copper  Cucurbite  ;  mean  while 
make  a  drong  DecoCtion  of  other  Flowers,  and  after  it 
has  been  drained  with  Expreffion  pour  twelve  Pounds 
thereof  hot  into  the  Cucurbite,  or  as  much  as  is  wanted 
to  Iiumed  the  pounded  Flowers  ;  place  the  Veflel  on  a 
Furnace,  where  it  mud  be  left  in  Digedion  for  twenty- 
four  Hours,  diddling  afterwards  about  half  the  Liquor; 
which  done,  the  Fire  mud  be  put  out,  and  when  the 
VefleJsare  cold,  what  remains  in  the  Cucurbice  mud  be 
drained,  and  three  Quarters  of  the  Juice  exthided  by 
that  Means,  didilled,  mixing  afterwards  both  Waters 
together. 

Then  you  mud  gather  fix  Pounds  of  Walnuts,  when 
they  are  about  a  Third  of  their  ufual  Bignefs ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  pounded  them  in  a  Mortar,  you  mud  put  them  in  a 
large  Copper  Cucurbite,  pouring  upon  them  all  the  di¬ 
ddled  Water  of  the  Flowers  of  Walnuts,  and  leaving 
the  Matter  in  Digedion  for  twenty-four  Hours;  and 
having  didilled  the  Water  as  before,  you’ll  take  next  fix 
more  Pounds  of  whole  Walnuts  when  they  are  good  to 
preferve ;  pound  them  well  in  a  Mortar,  and  having  put 
them  in  a  Copper  Cucurbite,  pour  upon  them  the  di¬ 
dilled  Water,  and  having  left  the  whole  in  Digedion  for 
twenty-four  Hours,  proceed  to  the  Didillation  as  before, 
and  you’ll  have  the  Water  of  Walnuts,  which  mud  be 
expofed  five  or  fix  Days  to  the  Sun,  in  uncorked  Bottles, 
to  diffipate  the  empyreumatical  Smell,  then  cork  the 
Bottles. 

Virtues. — The  Water  of  Walnuts  is  fudorifick,  pro¬ 
per  for  malignant  Fevers,  for  the  Plague,  the  Small 
Pox,  the  windy  Colick,  the  Ply  derides,  and  to  drengthen 

the  Stomach. - The  Dofe  is  from  one  Ounce  to  feven. 

If  after  each  Diftillalion,  the  Liquor  led  in  the  Cucur- 
bitc  be  drained  through  a  Flannel,  the  Humidity  thereof 


Alii  tWi  piftillation,  the  Water  drawn  from  them  evaporated  to  the  Confidence  of  Honey  ;  and  thofe  three 
j  ke  adringent,  and  proper  to  flop  the  Loofcncfs,  Juices  thus  in fpi (fa ted  be  mixed  together,  it  will  be  a  very 
t  lc  fitting  of  Blood,  for  deterfive  Injections.  It  good  Extract  of  Walnuts,  which  mull  be  kept  in  a  Pot. 
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good  ExtraCl  of  Walnuts,  which  muft  be  kept  in  a  Pot. 

Virtues 
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Virtues . — The  Extract  of  Walnuts  is  fudorifick,  ape- 
ritive,  Febrifuge,  /Lengthens  the  Stomach,  and  refifts 

the  Malignity  of  the  Humours. - The  Dofe  is  from  a 

Scruple  to  a  Drachm,  in  a  Bolus,  diflolved  in  its  proper 
Water. 

The  Grounds  left  in  the  Prefs  can  alfo  be  burnt,  to 
draw  from  them  an  alkaly  Salt  fix’d,  by  means  of  a 
Lixivium. 

Virtues. — The  fix1  d  Salt  of  Walnuts  is  aperitive,  and 
proper  to  raife  the  Ob/trudlions.  —  The  Dofe  is  from  fix 
Grains  to  a  Scruple.  1 

Water  of  Cow-Dung.  — In  the  Month  of  May,  when 
the  Grafs  begins  to  have  fome  Vigour,  gather  the  Cow- 
Dung,  newly  made,  and  having  filled  with  it  half  of  a 
Glafs  or  Stone  Cucurbite,  place  it  in  Balneo  Mariae,  and 
by  a  pretty  /Long  Fire,  diftil  a  clear  Water,  which  is 
called  the  Water  of  a  tboufand  Flozvers ,  and  which  muft 
be  expo  fed  to  the  Sun  in  Glals-Bottles  for  five  or  fix 
Days,  that  the  difagreeable  Smell,  which  it  may  have, 
be  difiipated.  Then,  the  Bottles  muft  be  cork’d  and  kept. 

Virtues. — This  Water  is  aperitive  and  fweetening  ;  it 
is  prescribed  for  the  Hydropfy,  Rheumatilm,  and  the 

Sciatica. - -The  Dofe  is  from  an  Ounce  to  fix.  It  is 

alfo  ufed  outwardly,  to  cleanfe ,  cool,  and  /often  the 
Skin  :  It  is  refolutive. 

The  Name  o  1  Water  of  a  - tboufand  Flowers,  has  alfo 
been  given  to  the  Urine  of  a  Cow,  newly  voided  from 
the  Animal  j  and  it  is  ufed  with  Succefs  for  feveral  Ma¬ 
ladies  in  the  Spring  and  Aummn  -,  by  drinking  two  or 
three  Glafies  thereof  every  Morning  fading,  for  nine  or 
ten  Days  iucceffively,  and  taking  a  Walk  afterwards  in 
the  Fields. — That  Urine  purges  very  well  the  Serofities 
without  griping  ;  is  proper  fur  the  Ailhma,  the  Hydropfy, 
Rheumatilm,  Gout,  and  Vapours. 

Wa f  cr  of  all  Flozvers.  — You  muft  gather  in  the  Month 
of  May,  Cow-Dung  newly  made,  weigh  it  and  put  it  in 
a  large  Cucurbite  of  Glafs  or  Stone,  mixing  with  it  about 
the  Third  of  its  Weight  of  white  Wine ;  and  having 
placed  the  Veffel  in  Baii.eo  Marias,  or  Vaporis,  adapt 
a  Capital  and  a  RenpU  nr  to  it,  and  lute  exadlly  the  Joints, 
you’ll  diftil  the  Humidity  of  the  Matter  which  is  called 
tilt  Water  of  aii  Flowers. 

Viru  s. — This  Water  is  thought  arthritick,  good  for 
Rhcu.naitfm,  the  Sciatica,  Gravel,  and  the  Stipprcf- 

ui  Ciine. - The  Dofe  is  from  an  Ounce  to  four. 

ii  Is  alfo  ufed  to  cleanfe  and  foften  the  Skin,  for  Pim¬ 
ples,  1  tellings,  and  Ring- Worms. 

Water  of  the  Frey  of  Frogs.  —  Gather  in  the  Spring,  a- 
bout  the  Month  of  March ,  what  Quantity  you  will  of 
Frey  of  Frogs,  very  pure,  condenfed,  or  thick,  and 
which  has  a  Smell,  diftil  the  Humidity  thereof  in  Balneo 
Manx,  or  in  the  common  Manner  •,  and  expofe  the  di- 
ftilled  Water  to  the  Sun  for  feven  or  eight  Days  ;  and 
afterwards  cork  the  Bottles  well  to  keep  them  forUfe. 

The  Water  of  the  Frey  of  Frogs  is  very  cooling, 
condcn fating,  proper  for  the  Hemorrhages,  to  appeafe 
the  Pain  of  the  Gout,  for  Cancers,  Eryfipelas,  and  other 
ReclnelTcs  of  the  Skin.  It  is  applied  outwardly  with  Li¬ 
nen  Cloths.  It  is  ufed  to  cleanle  the  Face,  and  keep  up 
a  frefli  Complexion. 

In  the  fame  Manner  arc  diflillcd,  the  Waters  of  Milk, 
of  Blood,  of  human  Brain,  of  lloncy,  of  Manna,  of  Rain, 
and  of  Dew. 

Water  of  Snails.  —  Take  three  Pounds  of  Snails  alive, 
with  their  Shells,  wafh  them  well,  and  bmife  them  in  a 
Marble-Mortar,  and  put  them  afterwards  into  a  large 
Cucurbite,  pouring  over  them  two  Pints  of  Ala’s  Milk, 
newly  milked  ;  mix  well  the  whole  together  with  a 
wooden  Spatula-,  and  having  adapted  a  Capital  and  Re¬ 
ceiver  to  the  Cucurbite,  and  luted  exactly  the  Joints, 
leave  the  Mailer  in  Digeftion  for  twelve  Hours,  proceed¬ 
ing  afterwards  to  the  DillilJation  -,  which  clone,  the  Wa¬ 
ter  mull  be  expoful  for  feveral  Days  to  the  Sun,  in  a 
Bottle  uncorked. 

Virtues. — T  his  Water  is  humefling,  cooling,  proper 
for  the  Rcdncls  of  the  Skin,  to  walk  the  Face,  and  ren¬ 
der  the  Skin  fmooth.  It  can  be  alfo  adminiflcr’d  in¬ 
wardly,  for  the  Spitting  of  Blood,  the  Nephretick,  and 
the  1  leal  oi  Urine.  The  Dofe  is  from  one  Ounce  to  fix. 

/ hjtui  Vainer  aria.  ty.  foliorum  fc?  radictm  Con fo  lithe 
major  is,  foliorum  Salvi.v,  /, Irlhemifuv ,  Hug  l<v,  ana  man.  iv. 
Be  to  nh  a,  S  anient. e ,  Bupthalmi,  Symphyti  minor  is,  Scro - 


:o 


jfions. 


phularia  majoris,  Planlaginis ,  AgrimonU,  Verbena 
thii,  Fteniculi ,  ana  man.  ij.  Hyper ici,  Arifiolocl  ' 
Telophii ,  Veronica ?,  Centaur  it  minor  is ,  A-Wh-rr  1;r  A 
tiana ,  Mentha .  ’**'  :i>  -Rs- 

Afteryou  have  gather’d  the  Herbs  in  their  a- 
Vigour,  hatch  them  and  pound  them  well  in  a  iV  ^ 
and  having  put  them  afterwards  in  .a  Veffel  of 
Neck,  pour  over  them  white  Wine,  ftir  the 
the  Veffel,  and  put  it  in  the  Horfe-Dung,  or  in  ^ 
warm  Place,  where  it  muft  be  left  in  Di?eftjon  fanot‘!-r 
Days-,  which  expired,  you’ll  diftil  the  Mutter  in°  p, 

*  Marian,  or  Vaporis,  extracting  above  half  the  Hun  • 
and  having  left  the  Vcflels  to  grow  cold,  \Vim 
in  the  Bottom  of  the  Cucurbite,  muft  be  put 

Prefs,  and  the  Juice  ex  trailed  from  it,  diftilled  as  b<°f 
mixing  afterwards  the  firft  and  fecond  Water 
keep  it  in  a  Bottle  well  corked  for  Ufe.  This^y!^* ^ 
called  Water  of  Arqtiehitfade ,  becaufe  ufed  for  ? 
made  with  Fire-Arms.  ‘  °UnLS 

Virtues. — This  Water  is  good  for  the  Cont 
Diflocations,  to  refolve  Tumours,  to  cleanfe  Ulcers  • 
Wounds  ;  and  to  refill  the  Gangrene,  applied  outwiM*.. 

Hungary -Water. — Fill  half  of  a  Glafs- Cucurbit  wj-: 

Flowers  of  Roiemary,  newly  gather’d  in  their  Vj ff!  “n 
pour  over  them  Spirit  of  Wine  till  itfurpaffes  the  Flow»r’ 
by  two  Fingers  Breadth,  cover  the  Cucurbite  with  its  cf 
pital,  and  leave  the  Matter  in  Digeftion  for  three  Days  • 
and  afterwards,  having  adapted  a  Receiver  to  it  *a  J 
luted  exaftly  the  Joints,  proceed  to  the  DiftiUation  au 
Sand-heat ;  and  keep  the  diftilled  Water  in  a  Borrh- 
corked  for  Ufe.  Ve,‘ 

Virtues. — This  Water  is  good  for  the  Palfy,  Apo. 

plexy.  Lethargy,  the  Hyftericks,  Palpitations,  for  Faint¬ 
ing-Fits,  and  the  Pain  of  the  Stomach. - The  Dofe  is 

from  one  Drachm  to  three. — It  is  alfo  ufed  outwardly 
for  the  Tooth-ach,  the  Burns,  the  cold  Humours,  Con- 
tu lions,  to  cleanfe  the  Skin,  to  /Lengthen  debilitated 
Members,  for  the  Vapours,  being  applied  to  the  Kok¬ 
and  Temples,  and  on  the  Wrifts  *  and  for  the  Gangrene. 

Aqua  Fheriacalis.  fy.  Radicum  Gentian <e,  AigdicJ, 
Imperatoria,  Valeriana,  Contrayervu:,  da  %  ij .  Cor ti cum  Citri 
fc?  Arantiorum,  Cary ophyllor um,  Cinnamomi ,  Baccarm 
J  uni  peri,  da  §j.  Summit  at  um  Scordii,  Rude,  Hyper  ici, 
da  man.  ). 

Let  all  thefe  Drugs  be  infufed  for  three  Days  /IicccJ- 
fively  in  Balneo  Marine,  in  Spirit  of  Wine  and  Water  of 
Card  uus  BcnediClus  and  Walnuts,  of  each  two  Pints  *,  and 
after  you  have  added  to  it  four  Ounces  of  old  Treacle,  put 
the  whole  Mixture  to  macerate  for  the  Space  of  twenty- 
four  Hours  ;  then  proceed  to  the  Diftillation  by  a  (low 
Fire-,  to  have  the  Treacle- Water,  which  muft  be  kept 
in  a  Bottle  well  corked. 

Virtues. — This  Water  is  proper  to  (Lengthen  the  no¬ 
ble  Parts,  to  refill  the  bad  Air,  to  raife  the  Spirits,  to 
expel  bad  Humours  by  Perfpiration  ;  it  is  ufed  in  the  A* 

poplexy,  Palfy,  Lethargy,  and  Epilepfy. - The%' 

is  from  a  Drachm  to  fix. 

Aqua 

tiC,  Cor t ids 
tici,  San  tali 

"  +  *  k*  4 

Lattri,  Summittatum  HyJJopi,  Major  an*',  Shy  mi,  Sm\!A 
forum  Salvi.r,  Rortfmarbti ,  LavcmluLr ,  da  won.  i . 

Bruifc  all  the  Drugs,  anti  put  them  in  a  large  Glafs  or 
Stonc-Cucurbice ;  and  having  pour’d  over  them  white 
Wine  and  Water  of  Mclilla,  of  each  two  Quau%  and 
half  a  Pint  of  Orange-Flowers  Water,  cover  the  C ucur- 
bite  with  its  Capital,  adapt  a  Recipient  to  it,  lute  cxacliy 
the  Joints,  and  alter  twenty-four  1  lours  ol  Digellion, 
proceed  to  the  Diftillation  of  the  Liquor  in  Dalnco  Marne, 

and  you’ll  have  the  imperial  Water.  . 

Virtues. — This  Water  is  good  for  the  Maladies  of  jlic 


Brain,  of  the  Stomach,  and  ol'  the  Matrices  It  is  uh’J  to 
provoke  the  Menfes,  and  facilitate  the  Delivery  —  lU 
Dofe  is  from  two  Drachms  to  an  Ounce. 

Aqua  viliC  Mulicnim.  ty.  Foliorum  Sihi.e 


p  .vW.'.f, 


Month*'  CrifpiC,  Melif.u,  da  man.  j.  Cinnawowi,  <  “p  f 
Mac  is,  Z  ing  Her  is,  Caryo phy  I l or  tan ,  Gran  or  urn  V  n  j 
Cub  char  um,  Cardomomi,  da  5  j  Is.  Ca'an^a,  5J-  ‘r  ‘ 


Longi,  n  fs. 

I 


jgl  y  J  IS#  j' 

*..et  all  thefe  Drugs  be  coarfely  pounded,  andl^H 
terwanls  to  macerate  lor  fifteen  Days  in  three  -.lM 
the  bell  White- Wine  \  then  proceed  aherwau  ^ 
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n'lKllation  in  Balneo  Marise,  and  you’ll  keep  the  diftil- 
* i  Water  in  a  Bottle  well  corked. 
y'rtues.—  This  Water  ftrengthens  the  Vifcera,  and 
dculariy  the  Matrice  ;  it  diffipates  the  Vapeurs,  and 

(Vind,  and  provokes  tl 
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the  Menfes  and  Sweat. 


The 


n  fe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce. 

Aqua  JSrabiUs.  fy  Cinnamomi  Elefti  gj.  Corticis  Ex- 
Jrjs  Citri,  Nucis  Mofchata  ha  3vj.  Caryophyllorum , 
falanw*  Cub  eb  arum ,  Mac  is,  Cardamomi,  Zingiber  is  aa  3  ij. 
°  Having  bruifed  all  the  Drugs  together,  they  lhall  be 
in  a  Glafs  Cucurbite,  and  the  Juice  of  the  Melifla 
¥  ated.  White- Wine  and  Spirit  of  Wine  poured  upon 


,  th,e  Drugs  to  mfufe  for  five  Days,  and  having 

oiltiiied  them  afterwards  in  Balneo  Manx,  keep  the 
Water  in  a  Bottle  well  corked. 

Virtues.-  This  Water  is  good  to  ftrcngtheh  the  Brain, 

and  is  ufed  in  the  Epilepfy. - The  Do/e  is  from  half 

an  Ounce  to  two  Ounces. 

APia  Paralytica .  fy  Radicis  Sarfaparille ,  Ligr.i 


jepur-w  ^  jiav|ng  ]eft  the  Mixture  to  macerate  for  three 


Guay  act,  aa  §  ix.  Saffafras  g  j  fs.  Herbarum  Betonica, 
Lalamintha  Mont  mice.  Chains  dry  os ,  Chamapitios,  IlyfTopi , 
May  or  ana,  ^  Origani,  PraJJii,  Primula:  verts,  Pitkgii, 
Roupnarini ,  Salvia,  Scrpylli,  Floy  mi,  Florum  Calendula 
C57  Stachados ,  ha  man .  fs.  Baccharum  Juniperi  §  ft. 

lbem;  anu  uavn16^.  — — -  7  r7ftL;*u‘  imcc  fmdantur  triduo  in  f  q.  fpiritus  vini,  tit  fupermineat  at 
Days  fucceffivcly  i  you  mutt  proceed  to  the  Diftillation  quatuor  digitos,  dcinde  S.  A.  difiillentur.  Liquori  dijiillato , 
*  moderate  Sand- heat;  then  you  11  have  the  Aqua  tteriim  per  Diem  naturalem  infnndantur,  Caftorei,  Styracis 

Calami  la,  Cinnamomi,  Piper  is,  Caryophyllorum,  Seminis 
Sin  apt  albi ,  .  Radicum  Cofti  Amari ,  Pyrethri,  Zingiberis , 
ha  3  is.  Difiillentur  S.  A.  iA  aqua  ftillatitia  fervetur  ufiti . 

Virtues,  This  Water  ftrengthens  the  Nerves,  and  is 
proper  for  the  Palfy,  Lethargy,  Hyftericks,  and  Apo¬ 
plexy.- - The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Drachm  to  two. 


at  a  moderate 

chilis 

yirtues. — This  Water  ftrengthens  all  the  noble  Parts, 
rejoice  the  Heart  and  the  Brain,  and  provokes  the  Menfes. 
—The  Dofe  is  from  two  Drachms  to  fix. 
jfqtu j  Apopleftica  A.  Mynficht.  Seminis  Eruc<e  lb  ft. 
Radios  Caryophyllata  %  ij.  Baccarum  Juniperi  gjfs.  Ra- 
iim  Pcsouia  mar  is,  Pyrethri ,  Acori  Aquatici,  ha  jj.  Bac- 
camn  Latiri  Excorticatarum  3  vj.  Seminis  Sileris  Montani, 
Card,  Omifi ,  eta  5  fs.  Herbarum  Ivor  Arthritic a,  Hy/fopi, 
Major  ana,  Origani,  Verbena,  aayfxy 
Which  Drugs  being  well  bruifed,  muft  be  put  in  Di- 
aeftion  in  a  Matrace,  in  five  Pints  of  Spanifij  Wine,  and 
aPint  of  Spirit  of  Rofes,  for  fourteen  Days,  and  diftilled 
afterwards  in  Balneo  Mariae  to  Siccity. 

Et  in  liquor e  dijiillato  iter  um  inf  unde  florum  Liliorum 
Convallium  Recentium ,  Primula  Veris  Recentis,  Laven - 
kLe>  ana  5  ij>  Salvia,  Calendula ,  Be  tonic  a,  Anthos ,  aa 
3vj.  Cardamomi  Utriufque ,  Cub  eb  arum,  Ligni  Aloes, 
Rucis  Mofihata ,  Macis,  Cinnamomi,  Galanga  Min  or  is. 
Piper  is  Longi,  Caryophyllorum ,  ha  §  ft. 

Which  laft  Drugs  muft  be  macerated  for  three  Days, 
and  afterwards  diftilled  in  Balneo  Marix,  at  a  flow  Fire, 
[aliening  to  the  Pipe  of  the  Alembick,  or  to  the  Neck 
of  the  Receiver,  half  a  Scruple  of  the  Troches  of  Nut¬ 
meg,  wrapped  in  a  Piece  of  Linnen  Cloth,  and  keeping 
afterwards  the  diftilled  Water  in  a  Bottle  well  corked. 

Virtues. — This  Water  ftrengthens  the  Brain  and  the 
Nerves,  and  renews  the  Memory  :  It  is  ufed  in  the  Apo¬ 
plexy,  Palfy,  and  other  Maladies  of  the  Brain  ;  it  ratifies 

the  coarfe  Pituita,  and  raifes  the  Spirits. - The  Dofe  is 

from  a  Drachm  to  half  an  Ounce. 

Aqua  hyfterica  Fabricii.  fy  Foliorum  Salvia  gii.  Flo- 


nan  Rorifmarini  gj.  Herbarum  Scariola ,  Pulegii ,  Scordii, 
Meliffa,  Abrotani  Fee  min  a,  Matricaria ,  ha  §  fs.  Caftorei 
3ij.  Caryophyllorum,  Cinnamomi ,  Zingiberis,  Nile  is  Mof- 
(bate,  Ha  3j  fs.  Corticis  Citri,  Arantiorum,  Foliorum  Ma- 
jerante,  aa  3 j.  V ini  Adufti  lb  j  fs.  Rhenani  lbiv. 

Let  all  thefe  Drugs  be  in  Digeftion  for  three  Days  in 
a  warm  Place,  and  afterwards  diftilled  according. to  Art. 

Virtues.— This  Water  is  proper  to  provoke  the  Menfes 
to  abate  the  Vapours,  and  to  revive  the  Spirits  in  the 
Lethargy,  Apoplexy,  and  Palfy.— The  Dofe  is  from 
a  Drachm  to  an  Ounce. 

Note,  That  the  Scariola  may  be  retrenched  from  this 
Preparation  as  necdlefs. 

.  Oephalica  Caroli  Quint  i.  fy  Summit  a  turn  Ma - 
jomid!,  Florum  Rorifmarini ,  Salvia ,  Lilliorum  Con - 
valHum,  Davcndula,  ha  man.  ij.  Cinnamomi  Caryophyl- 
mm  Macis,  Cardamomi  Cube  barton,  Granorum  Paradifi, 

to  3  h. 

tiruife  all  thefe  Drugs  and  put  them  together  to  mace  - 

fajf  ^or.  (lx  Days  in  a  warm  Place,  in  fix  Quarts  of  the 
et  Spirit  of  Wine,  proceeding  afterwards  to  the  Di- 

,  °n  Balneo  Maria; ;  and  putting  again  to  infufc 
In  the  uiftil led  Water,  for  the  fame  Space  of  Time,  an 

r vnVani?ly  the  lame  Drugs,  and  having  reiterated 

1L‘  Bill  illation,  yoiTll  have  a  Spirit  which  muft  be  ke 
Bottle  well  corked. 

V\ 

Braii 


kept 


trlncs.-Al 'his  Water  ftrengthens  and  rejoices  the 

r;J!n,f  !n  ras'ifying  the  coarfe  Pituita  which  obltrudts  the 

Ihlf11  a011  t^lc  ^P*r*ts  :  is  good  for  the  Epilepfy, 

fni/'  •QP°pit;xya  and  Lethargy. . -The  Dole  is  from 

Drachm  l0  two  Drachms. 

a  Jua  Alntj-epileptica  Schroder  it.  fy  Cerebri  Uumani , 

pL nni.m  /ml  ilia  t  arum  JJltum  Convallium,  Laven  did  a 
}u  a  Veris,  Vini  Malvatici ,  ha  Ibij. 

V()L.  J! 


Aqm  Contra  Vermes  A.  Mynficht .  fy  Rafura  Cornu 
Lervt  giv.  Foliorum  Senna,  Seminis  Contra  Vermes,  Ci- 
trei,  Corallina  Vera,  aa  ^  j  is.  Nucleorum  Pcrficorum , 
Rhabarbari  Eleffi ,  Agarici  Optimi,  Myrrha,  ha  §j. 
Radicis  Didlamni  Albi,  Ariftolocbia  Rotunda,  Zedoaria , 
ha  3  vj.  Far  tar  i  Albi,  Nitri  Purificati ,  Croci  Orient  alis, 
aa  %  ft.  Summitatum  Centaurii  Minor  is  iA  Favaceti,  Fo¬ 
lio)  um  Pet ft cor  um,  Ligni  Cory li  Raft,  aa  3  iij.  Hydrargyri, 
omnia  incifa  (A  contufa  infnndantur  per  oft 0  Dies  in  Hy- 
dromelitis  \b\v .  Poftea  adde,  Aquarian  Abftmbii  Pontici , 
Abrothani ,  ana  lb  j  fs.  Cardui  Benedifti,  Gram  inis ,  Scordii, 

ana  lb  j.  Mi  fee,  iA  in  Balneo  Maria  per  Al 'em  by  cum  di- 
fiille?ilur. 

Virtues. — This  Water  is  proper  to  kill  the  Worms, 

and  hinder  the  Formation  of  others  *,  it  provokes  the 

Menfes,  and  refills  Venom.- — -The  Dofe  is  from  one 
Ounce  to  four. 

Note ,  That  if  inftead  of  diddling  the  Matter  one  was 
contented  with  the  Infufion  it  would  be  purgative, 
and  would  be  better  for  the  Worms  ;  but  it  could  not 
be  kept  fo  long.  ' 

Aqua  Carminaliva,  feu  Spirit  us  Carminativus,  Fr.  De¬ 
le  bo  e  Silvii.  Summitatum  Centaurii  minoris,  foliorum 

Rorifmarini ,  Major  ana ,  Rut  a  Hatcnfis  ,  Bafdici ,  ha 
man.  fs.  Cinnamomi,  ^v].  Seminum  Angelica,  Leviftici, 
Alnifi,  ha  g  fs.  Baccarum  Lauri,  3  iij.  Nticis  Mofchata , 
Macis,  Radicum  Impcratorta ,  Galanga,  Zingiberis,  aa 
3  j  fs.  Angelica,  Caryophyllorum,  Corticis  Arantiorum,  a  a 
3.i:  Concifis,  ZA  crafie  conlufis  affunde,  Spiritus  Vini,  lib.ij. 
5  iv.  Digcrantur  per  biduum  in  Balneo  maria,  bine  ad  fic - 
citatcm  difiillentur ;  fervetur  diftiilatus  fpiritus  ad  ufum. 

Virtues. — This  Spirit  is  proper  for  the  windy  Colick  ; 
it  difunites  and  ra rifles  the  flimy  Matters,  and  appeafes 

the  Gripes. - The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Drachm 'to  two 

Drachms. 

Aqtia  Caponis  Qucrcetani .  fy  Caponcm  tinum  Antiquum 
cxcntcratum,  in  frujta  difiinde,  iA  in  Matratio  Capax 
injice ,  addendo,  Sacchari  albi  lb  ft.  Santali  Citrini ,  Ligni 
Aloes,  Caryophyllorum,  Nucis  Mofchata,  Coralli  Praparati 
Cinnamomi ,  Macis  ana  gj.  Galanga,  Corticis  Citri ,  Ze¬ 
doaria,  Croci ,  ana  g  ft.  Granorum  Kermes  311].  Florum 
Rorifmarini ,  Salvia  Bctonica  Lavendula,  Borraginis, 
Bugloffi,  Rofarum  Ruhr  arum,  ana ,  man.  j.  Vini  Canaria 
ibij  gviij. 

An  old  Capon  is  preferable  to  a  young  one,  becaufe 
being  lefs  loaded  with  Fat,  it  communicates  more  Sub- 
fiance  to  the  Broth  to  render  it  good  ;  the  Guts  and  Fat 
muft  be  fepa rated  from  it,  and  the  Flefli  cut  into  fmall 
Pieces,  which  muft  be  put  in  a  Matrafs,  and  having 
mixed  the  other  Drugs  with  it,  and  poured  the  Canary- 
Winc  over  the  whole  Mixture,  the  Matrafs  dial!  be 
exactly  dopped,  and  placed  in  Balneo  Maria;  very  hot, 
leaving  it  there  eight  or  ten  Days,  or  till  the  1  upon  be 
well  done,  then  the  Infufion  mult  be  ft  rained  with  fimng 
Expreflion,  anil  the  Cola  cure  diftilled  ;  keeping  after¬ 
wards  the  diftilled  Water  in  a  Bottle  well  corked. 

Virtues. — 'This  Water  is  proper  to  reft  ore  the  ex-  , 

hitu fled  Strength. - The  Dofe  is  f  rom  two  Diachmu  to 

an  Ounce. 


Aqua  Antihetii  a, 
10  K 


Foliorum  Pimpjuel/a ,  Epatiea, 

Alin  If  1  hi. 


$6z 


P  H  A  R  M  A  C  T. 


MUkfolii ,  Agrhnonii ,  Veronica ,  Nafltirtn  aqmtic'u  aa 
man.  \ ,  Radio  am  Pimphiella,  Fnula  Campana,  Cichorei , 
Sa  :  v  j.  Sera  hi  um  qua  t  nor  Frigid,  major.  %  ij.  flo?‘iini  Bor - 
ragiuiu,  Ruglqfti,  Cichorei ,  Ro far  tan  Ruhr  arum ,  aa  pug.  i. 
Cane r a  f.nviatelcs,  No.  XIII.  Limaces ,  No.  XVI.  Sangui- 
nis  Id:  nil,  lb.  j.  Pulmonis  Vitulini,  lb.  fs.  Aqua  Epatica, 
lb.  j.  Lap  is  Caprini ,  q.  f 

The  Lights  of  Veal  mud  be  cut  into  Pieces,  the 
Craw-fiili,  and  Snails  bruifed,  and  the  Seeds,  Leaves, 
and  Flowers,  coarfdy  pounded  ;  and  liaving  put  all  the 
Drugs  in  a  Glafs  or  Stone  Cucurbite,  you  mud  pour  over 
them  a  Pound  of  the  Blood  of  a  Calf,  newly  drawn, 
the  Epatick  Water,  and  about  a  Quart  of  Goat’s  Milk, 
and  having  left  the  Matter  in  Digcftion  for  the  Space  of 
twelve  Hours,  you’ll  dill’ll  all  the  Humidity  thereof  in 
Bahuo  Marine. 

Virtues. — This  Water  is  edeemed  proper  for  an  hedlick 
Fever,  to  purify  the  Blood,  and  for  a  Decay  of  the 

- The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  four 

Ounces. 

Several  Ingredients  enter  this  Compofition,  which  pro¬ 
duce  a  very  good  EfFe£l  when  taken  alone,  as  the  Goat’s 
Milk,  or  in  Broth,  as  the  Calvc’s  Lights,  and  Blood,  the 
Craw-fifh,  the  cold  Seeds,  (ftc.  but  they  do  not  commu¬ 
nicate  much  Virtue  to  the  Water  diddled  from  them : 
Therefore  I  Ihould  prefer  Broths  or  Dccoclions. 

Aqua  V  Vet  oralis ,  Georgii  Batei.  fy.  Ligni  Guajaci 


Lungs. 


puhrrati ,  3  vnj.  Radicum  Hclcnii ,  Arij'to  lochia  rotund#, 
da  5  iij.  lridis  nojlratis ,  j,  j.  fs.  Petrofelini ,  Fceniculi ,  Gly- 
cyrrhijle ,  aa  5  j.  fo'iorum  Nicotian a  viridium  man.  iv. 
Sciabioja ,  Veronica ’,  Titjfdaginis ,  Hyffopi ,  fammitatum 
Alarruhii ,  Cirrdui  Bcncditli,  aa  man.  \ .  Jijuhas ,  Sc  heft  en, 
aa  No.  XXX.  Caricas ,  DaAylos,  aa  No.  XV.  Baccarum 
icmri,  3  v i .  Seminis  Nicotian a,  3  iij.  Nigclla,  3j.  IAni , 
Uni  1  at,  Lofturtii,  S  inapt,  a  a  3  i  j . 

Hit  in  a  large  Glals  or  Stone  Cucurbite  the  Gayac  re¬ 
duced  ;nto  a  toarfe  Powder,  the  Roots  cut  in  Pieces, 
the  J  wives  hatched  and  bruifed,  the  Fruits  open  and 
cut  in  final!  Pieces,  the  Berries  and  Seeds  bruifed,  and 
two  Ounces  of  Turpentine  diffolved  with  five  or  fix  Yolks 
of  F/vtS  and  afterwards  into  white  Wine.  Stir  the 
whole  together,,  cover  the  VelTcl,  and  leave  the  Matter 
in  Digcdion,  in  a  warm  Place,  for  three  Days,  then  un¬ 
cover  the  Vclfel,  adapt  a  Capital,  and  a  Receiver  to  it, 
and  having  fufpendod  in  the  Neck  of  the  Alembicic  a 
Pace  of  line  Linen  Cloth,  containing  fixty  Millepedes, 
dried  and  bi  mlal,  lute  exactly  the  Joints,  place  the  Cu¬ 
curbite  m  Bair. eo  Marine,  and  dillil  the  Matter  by  a  pretty 
firong  lire,  and  the  Water  in  dillilling  puffing  over  the 
Knot,  will  be  impregnated  with  the  Subdances  and  Qua¬ 
lify  of  the  Millepedes  ;  which  Whiter  mud  be  kept  in 
Bottles  well  corked. 

Virtue s. — This  Whiter  is  excellent  for  the  Adhma,  for 
the  Dtfikulty  of  Refpirarion,  for  the  Cough,  to  attenuate 
the  coarle  Humours  of  the  Lungs  and  ol  the  Reins,  for 
the  Nephrt  rick,  lor  the  Ulcers  of  the  Bladder,  and  to 

provoke  the  I  hint. - 'Flic  Dofe  is  from  one  Ounce  to 

two,  taken  twice  or  timer  a  Day. 

Aqua  Peel  oralis,  A.  Alynfuht.  ty.  Amigdalarum  amararwn 
Pa[]ularum  minonim,  ha  II).  Is.  Radicum  Ircos  jlorcnti a, 
(Vuyrrhifr,  Alt  haw,  V  u/Ji lag  inis,  a  a  3  j.  Adah#  minor  is 
Symphiti  major  is,  h.nitla  Campana,  da  3  I  s .  fern  inn  m  f in  i  c  uli 
An  1  ft,  Cv.'aniorum,  Cardui  Be  nod  ill Carditi  Beat  .c  Mari, r. 


Ahrtillornw,  Ur  Acre,  ha  3  1  i j .  Croci  orient  a/is.  Carda¬ 
mon,/  mnioris ,  Alai  is,  Cinnamomi,  a  a  3  ij.  folionnu  Pulmo - 
nari.r  utriujque ,  Veronica’,  Alarruhii,  /  led  one  Terrejlris, 
(la,,  llcr  urn  it  ’lien's,  Scahiofei ,  Hyjjbpi ,  Salvia a  a  3  j  J.s. 
ftcrum  (lha  menu  He,  Par  farm,  Viola  rum,  faccw,  aa  3  j. 

Cut  and  hiuifc  all  the  Drugs,  put  them  together  in  a 
large  ( >lal:.  or  Stone  C  iicui  bite,  j)ouiing  on  Lhem  twelve 
Pint  ,  n!  1  lydiomd,  made  with  three  Pounds  ol  i  ioney 
tliiu.lv:  *  1  m  live  Quarts  of  Water,  and  Ikummed  ;  cover 
well  ih  (  u- 1 Ji bile,  and  put  it  in  Digrlliun  at  the  Sun, 
or  in  1  hall  I  Ming  Hr  eight  Days,  then  having  adapted  a 
Cnpi.il  ..'i  1  a  I'.cfciver  to  it,  and  lutcil  the  Joints,  dillil 
the  W  at er  in  Jl.Jr.eo  Maria*. 

Virtue  (..--J  hr.  Water  is  proper  for  all  the  Maladies  of 
the  Brcall  ;  if  attenuates  and  1  Land's  oil’ gently  the  coarli: 
Pitmta,  and  Hi engi hens  the  J  .ungs  and  Stomach. — -'Flu: 
jjoje  is  horn  hall  an  Ounce  to  two  Ounces. 

The  DecoClion  ol  the  Ingredients  which  enter  this 


Compofition  done  with  Hydromel,  would  ,>♦.  j 
much  better  EfFedl  for  the  Maladies  of  the  Bve  ft  UCC  a 
can  the  diftilled  Water ;  for  that  vulnerary  pj  !  ’ 
would  retain  the  balfamick  Subftances  of  the  pp  r°md, 
other  Drugs,  which  cannot  be  carried  ol?  ?ncy ar^- 
lation.  .  Dy  m 

Aqua  div'ma  Cordialis.  If  Radicum  morfn  /•  • 
Gentian#,  Cyperj  Long i,  Ireos  florenti#, 

Acori  veri ,  aa  5  ij.  Cinnamomi,  San  tali  City  ini 
lor  uni,  a  a  5  j.  Cor  tic  um  Cttri  (ft  Aran  thrum  \a  °'T'j0yV 
foliormn  Meliffa,  Mentha,  aa  man.  1 .  fs.  fllrum  ^ 
Violarum,  Primula  veris,  Lcccoii  had  vv.harh 
Ilyacinthi,  IJyacintbi  indici,  Rofarum  Rnbrartiu^1^ 
l i durum,  Rofe  Aiofchata,  Rorifenarini,  Sahi# 
Lavendulc,  Major  ana,  Gcnifta ,  Tunica,  Aurmr,' 
mini,  Samhiici ,  APeliloti ,  Hypcrici,  Roffolts  '  r'f’ 
Chamomilla,  Nicotian a,  Lilii  Convallium  Far 
Caprifolii ,  Borraginis,  Buglofft ,  aa  man.k,  bA* '  a!^ 
viper /,  §j.  Seminis  Cor iandri,  3  vj.  'u  J11' 

This  Operation  mull;  be  made  at  the  EWinnin 
Spring;  after  the  Roots,  Woods,  Barksf  BerrE*0 
Seeds  have  been  bruifed,  they  muft  be  put  in  j an^ 
Glafs  or  Stone  Veflel,  and  having  pour’d  ten  O  ^  ^ 


y  p. 


di¬ 


spirit  of  Wine  upon  them,  the  VefieJ  iriuft  he  weft  a  ° 
ped,  and  left  in  Digeftion  in  the  Cold,  for  three  dT 
Rirring  it  from  Time  to  Time ;  and  dillilling  ap5> 
wards  in  Balneo  Marias,  you’ll  have  an  odorous  W  tCr* 
which  mufl  be  kept  in  Bottles  well  corked.  er 5 

Virtues. — This  Water  is  excellent  to  fbren^then  tfi 
Brain,  Heart,  and  Stomach  ;  it  lielps  the  Diac^ion  -C 

good  for  the  Afthma,  Apoplexy,  Pally,  provokes ’the 
Mcnfes,  helps  the  Delivery,  and  excites  the  Urine _ _ 

The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Spoonful  to  a  Spoonful.  Itis 
a  I  lb  tiled  outwardly  to  ftrengthen  the  Nerves,  and  isre- 
fblutivc. 

Three  Parts  of  the  Year  are  employ’d  in  this  Prepara¬ 
tion,  viz.  the  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn  ;  becauie 
there  enter  Flowers  in  it,  which  have  their  Vigour  and 
Strength  but  in  thofe  Seafons. 

Aqua  Anlifcorhatica.  fy.  Radicum  Raphani  njlmii 

Hortc  nfts,  ana  Ib.j.  Sue  corum  Co  chi  ear  ia ,  Najhtrtii,  J- 
qua tici,  Baccahunga,  Nummular ia,  Menth(ey  Mriip, 
Film arhc,  ana  lb.  fs. 

Gather  all  the  Plants  as  much  in  their  Vigour  as  po/Ti- 
ble,  pound  them  well,  and  extraft  the  Juices  thereof  by 
Fxprefiion,  according  to  our  Method:  The  Mint  and 
Mel  ilia  being  Plants  very  little  fucculcnt,  mull  be  moillen- 
cd  with  their  dillilled  Water  after  they  have  been  pound¬ 
ed,  othenvife  it  would  be  very  difficulcto  extraft  the  Juice 
thereof.  The  Roots  muft  be  well  bruifed,  and  put  to 
macerate  in  the  Juices,  for  twenty-four  Hours,  in  a  Glafs 
or  Stone  Cucurbite,  cover’d  with  its  Capital,  and  after¬ 
wards  having  adapted  a  Receiver  to  it,  and  luted  exadly 
the  Joints,  you  mull  proceed  to  theDiftillation  at  a  Sand 
llcat. 

Virtues, — This  Water  is  proper  for  the  Scurvp,  to 
raife  the  Obfl  rudions,  for  the  Stone,  for  the  Ncphretick, 
and  to  provoke  the  Urine. — The  D°ft  is  from  an  Ounce 
to  fix. 

As  the  Virtues  of  the  Plants  confifl  particularly  in 
the  efiential  Salt,  the  greateft  Parc  thereof  remains  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Cucurbite  with  the  Grounds,  I’m  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  after  the  Diftillation,  the  Fx track  of  the  Mat¬ 
ter  left  fhould  be  extracted  with  common  Water,  in  the 
ufual  Manner,  and  that  that  Extra  (ft  being  thickened  to 
a  due  Confidence,  Ihould  be  kept  in  a  Pot,  a  Drachm 
thereof  to  be  ditto!  veil  in  fix  Ounces  of  the  dillilled  Water, 
in  Proportion  as  it  is  adminilter’d  to  the  Patient.  ^ 

Aqua  vc  l  fpiritus  Cajforei.  bjz.  Cm  ft  orb  recent  is 
flora  m  Lavcndula  recent  is,  3  j.  Cinnamomi,  3  vj .  jolionm 
Salvia,  Rorifenarini ,  ana  3  ft.  Man's,  Caryophyllorm ,  ans 
3  ij.  fpiritus  vini  rctlifecati,  lb.  ij.  Digerantur  pcrbhmu 

dcinde  Balneo  Ad  art  a  dijlillcntur,  .... 

Virtues. — 'This  Spirit  is  very  proper  to  abate  and  1 1  l* 
pate  the  I  Iyllcricks,  to  provoke  theMenles,  ro  revive  tic 
Spirits  in  the  Apoplexy,  Lethargy,  and  Pally.'  11 
Doji:  is  from  half  a  Drachm  ro  two  Drachms. 

Aqua  Dieuretica,  Ant.  V  Aquin.  J>*.  Arouiilis,  Au' 
Fan  h  uli ,  Fryngii,  Baccarum  f uni  peri  (ft  AlLL'nPpn>lj 
3  ij,  Foliormn  virga  Aure.v,  Nqfturt i i  Aquajiby  j 1 1  tl"1' 
jlontm  Samhiici,  ana  man,  ij.  Contufa  vcl  ini  ft  onmui  m 
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P  H  A  R  MA  C  T. 


as 


ior'lS  2 a.  in  vim  albi,  fuc comm  Raphani  id  Parieta- 
YtnJ\u\\  Deinde  addentur,  Mellis  optimi,  Jb.j.  Tereben- 
TeVeneU,lb.fs. 

T'he  Plants  muft  be  chofen  in  their  Vigour,  the  Roots 
I  nfed  and  cut  in  Pieces,  the  Juniper-Berries  bruifed, 

C  the  Roots,  Flowers,  and  Leaves,  having  been  well 
^  nded  in  a  Marble-Mortar,  all  the  Ingredients  muft  be 
PoU  •  a  jarge  Glafs  or  Stone-Cucurbite,  pouring  over 
tjie  Wine  and  Juices  extracted  by  Exprefiion  ;  and 
1  [uo-  left  the  Matter  in  Digeftion  for  twenty-four  Hours, 
h  n  die  Honey  and  Turpentine  muft  be  mixed  with  it ; 

1  d  having  cover’d  afterwards  the  Cucurbite  with  its  Ca- 
a.  I  lt  muft  be  placed  on  the  Sand,  and  the  Liquor  di¬ 
alled  by  a  moderate  Fire.  The  Diftillation  over,  there 
-lull  be  mixed  with  each  Pound  of  the  diftillcd  Water,  a 
prachm  of  Spirit  of  Salt  dulcified. 

Virtues.- — This  Water  is  excellent  to  raife  the  Obftruc- 
tionSj  to  attenuate  the  Stone  in  the  Reins  and  Bladder,  to 
voke  the  Urine,  for  the  Nephretick,  the  Gonorrhoea’s, 

{he  Retention  of  Urine,  and  the  Scurvy. - The  Dofe  is 

from  an  Ounce  to  four. 

Before  this  Water  is  taken,  the  Bottle  muft  be  well  fha- 
ken  immediately  before  it  is  pour’d  into  the  Glafs,  to  mix 
much  as  poffible  the  Oil  of  Turpentine  which  has 
aieended  in  the  Diftillation,  and  which  iwims  always 

a-top* 

jqiia  Rephreiica .  1^.  Melli  optimi ,  Ib.j.  1 Tcrcbcnthinx 
Qartg  ^  ij.  Ligni  Nepbrctici ,  R  a  die  is  Aronidis ,  a  a  5  j.  fs. 

Having  pounded  the  Wood  and  Roots,  all  the  Drugs 
mull  be  put  to  macerate  in  the  be  ft  white  Wine,  and 
Lemon-Juice,  newly  extruded,  of  each  two  Pounds; 
drilling  the  Liquor  afterwards  by  a  moderate  Fire. 

Virtues. — This  Water  is  proper  to  expel  the  Gravel 
from  the  Reins  and  the  Bladder  ;  and  is  given  for  the 

Nephretick. - The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  four 

Ounces. 

Aqua  centra  ardor  cm  Ur  in  a ,  A  Mynfuht.  ty.  Radicis 
Glycyrrhiz*,  Alt  baa ,  Malva  minor  is ,  Ireos  flerenti*,  a  a 
=  ij.  Stminmn  Melomm  mundatorum ,  Cydoniorum ,  Apii, 
Pmveris  albi ,  Endivta ,  Lattuc*,  aa  g  vj.  Gran  ovum 
Alkekcng /,  Myrtiliorum ,  Caff*  Fiflul*  mundata ,  Galcnga 
minor  is,  ha  §  iij.  foliorum  Vi  0  lari  a,  Sympbyli  minor  is,  Ve- 
ronica',  ha  3  ij.  hicidantur ,  Contundantur ,  id  lufi.ndantur 
in  yif arum  forum  Papavcris  erratici ,  Malva  tHriufque, 
U Ib.j.  fs.  Plantaginis ,  Portulac* ,  Vi 0! arum,  1-atluc*, 
joliorum  §uercns,  Nummnlaria ,  aa  lb.  j.  Digcranlur  per 
aliquot  Dies ,  -poflea  in  Balnco  Maria ,  per  Alembicum  di- 
jiiltcntur ,  S.  A. 

Virtues. — This  Water  temperates  the  ITcat  of  the  U- 
rine,  clcanfcs  the  Ulcers  of  the  Bladder,  and  is  proper 

lor  the  Gonorrhoea’s.* - The  Dofe  is  from  an  Ounce  to 

four.- — It  can  be  ufed,  hkewife,  in  Jnjedion. 

Aqua  Anlibydropica ,  Ant.  Mynfuht.  fy.  Scminttm  E- 
rnc.c,  lb.  \. .  Fraxini ,  Cumin  i,  Apii  a  a  5  j  1: .  Radi  cum  A- 
cori  veri,  Caryophillat a ,  Vincctoxiri ,  Curcuma ,  Cofi  mart , 
Gwv/jw  Maria ,  Ebuli,  Sarfaparillc ,  /7/z  3  j.  lihabarbari 
dtfliy  Galanga  minority  foucis  Mofchat* ,  Cary  0 ply  l lor  uni, 
1*3  VF  Corticis  Cap  par  um.  Mediant  Sambuci ,  7  amarifei, 
fdiorum  Agvimonia ,  SoldanclLv ,  Summitatum  J  uni  peri  vi- 
Ailis,  ha  $  ;•,  forum  Hepatic*  alba ,  Sambuci,  ha  3  ij. 

hmile  well  all  thofe  Ingredients,  and  having  put  them 
in  a  Lvge  Matrafs,  pour  over  them  lour  Quarts  ol  the  belt 

a..l.  ^  I  ’  •  .1  I  I  t  *  »  !"*•  ' 


§  iv. 


Gjfo;  5^  3  vj.  Terebentbina  Venet<e, 

albi,  §  xx. 

The  Roots,  Leaves,  and  Flowers,  after  they  have 
been  bruifed,  muft  be  put  in  a  Glafs  or  Stone- Cucurbite, 
and  the  Turpentine  and  Wine  having  been  mixed  with 
them,  the  Cucurbite  is  to  be  cover’d  with  irs  Capital, 
and  the  Matter  left  in  Digeftion  for  twenty-four  Hours, 
and  afterwards  diftilled  in  Balneo  Marias. 

Virtues. — This  Water  is  good  to  clean fe  tire  fperma- 
tick  \  eflfels,  after  the  anodyne  Remedies  have  been  ufed. 
The  Dofe  is  from  two  Drachms  to  an  Ounce. 

Aqua  Aflhmatica.  Mellis  optimi,  §  j.  fs.  " Ficttum 
Pinguium,  3  j .  Foliorum  Salvia,  Major  ana,  Plyffopi,  Mar- 
mbit ,  a  a  man.  1>.  Radi  cum  Enid*  Can: pan*,  Fuffdaginis, 
aa  §  fs.  Sail*  prepara  t*,  San  inis  Ur  tic*  Roman*,  Fceni- 
culi,  Ocimi,  aa  3  iij.  3  j.  Ami gdalarum  Did 'chon,  Pinsarmn, 
D  ably  lor  um,  Uvartnn  Pafularmn  min  arum,  Sebefch,  Juju- 
bar  um,  Radictim  Liquiriti*,  Polypodii  ijucrcini,  Iridis 
florenti ,e.  Gentian a,  aa  3  iij.  Caryophillat a,  Zingiberis  albi, 
Baccartim  Lattri  id  Juniperi,  aa  3  ij.  3j.  Cinuamomi  Car - 
damomi ,  aa  3  ij.  Vini  Malva  tici,  lb.  iv.  Spirit  us  vir.i,  lb.  iij. 

Ad  thel'e  Drugs,  after  they  have  been  left  in  Digeftion 
together  for  feveral  Days,  muft  be  diftilled  at  a  Sand  Meat. 

Virtues. — This  Water  is  good  lor  the  Afthma,  it  ex¬ 
cites  and  attenuates  the  coarie  Humours  which  obftructs 

the  Action  of  the  Lungs,  and  helps  Refpiration. - The 

Dofe  is  from  a  Drachm  to  half  an  Ounce. 

If  one  was  to  add  to  each  Dofe  of  this  Water,  two  or 
three  Drops  ol  Balfam  of  Sulphur,  it  would  be  ftill  more 
efficacious  for  the  Afthma. 

Aqua  ad  Gutturis  aff eElus,  Scroderi.  Ify.  Herb *  perfo- 
liat*  Pot  ins,  man.  1.  foliorum  Pyri  Sylveflr  is  9  Apii,  Sani- 
cuhe ,  Pcriclymeni,  Scordii ,  Peniaphylli ,  Arifolochi*  ro¬ 
tund*,  aa  man.  j.  Ccrcvifuc  accfccntis ,  lb.  vj. 

I'he  Herbs  having  been  pounded  together  in  a  Mor¬ 
tar  till  they  are  reduced  into  a  Paite,  muft  be  put  into  a 
Glafs  or  Stone  Cucurbite,  pouring  on  them  fix  Pints  of 
Beer,  which  begins  to  grow  four  •,  then  the  Vefiel  well 
cover’d  muft  be  left  in  Digeftion  for  three  Weeks,  and 
then  uncover’d,  and  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  Dog’s  Dung 
having  been  added  to  the  Infufion,  and  a  Capital  with  its 
Receiver  added  to  the  Alenibick,  the  Liquor  fliall  be  dif- 
iblved  at  a  Sand-Heat. 

Virtues. — This  Water  is  good  for  the  Inflammations  of 
the  Throat,  ufed  in  Gargarifms,  and  in  Fomentation 
round  the  Neck ;  it  may  even  be  fwallow’d  from  an 
Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a  half.  It  is  vulnerary  and  a 
little  fudorifick. 

Aqua  Anticolica  feu  Canninaliva ,  A.  Mynficht.  —  fy.  Ra¬ 
dicis  Zcdoari *,  5  iij.  Paccar mn  Lauri  id  Juniperi,  a  a  5  j  fs. 
Flavcdinis  Corticum  Aran  tier  ton.  Calami  Aromatici,  Ga- 
lang*  minor  is,  Cinuamomi,  aa  3  j.  Semin  urn  qua  tucr  Cali- 
dorum  majorum  id  mi  norum,  Ccrefolei ,  NigelLe ,  And  hi , 
aa  3  iij.  CraJJiuf title  con  tufa  id  mixta  infundanlur  in  Vint 
Malva t hi,  lb.  viij.  per  Qtthluum,  pojica  adde  A qit*  Chamo- 
7in  ll*  ter  difilla !*,  Ib.j.  mi  fee  id  in  Balnco  Mari*  per 

Alembicum  dijlillcntnr,  S.  A. 

Virtues. — This  Water  is  good  for  the  windy  Colick, 

caufed  by  a  vilcous  Pituita. - The  Dofe  is  from  half  an 

Ounce  to  three  Ounces. 

Water  to  appeafe  the  Pains  of  the  Gout. — Let  Ox’s 
Dung  be  dried  in  the  Sun,  and  mix  it  afterwards  with 


while  Wjnc  ;  Hop  the  Matrafs,  and  place  it  in  Digeftion,  Freys  ol  Frogs,  an  equal  Quantity  oi  each,  in  a  Glafs 
i'd  lork  I  hmg,  for  fourteen  Days,  fliaking  the  Matter  Cucurbite,  to  which  having  adapted  a  Capital  with  its 
feveial  Times  a  Dayj  which  mult  be  poured  afterwards  Receiver,  and  luted  exactly  the  Joints,  proceed  to  the 
huo  a  Gl.iL  or  Stone  Cucurbite,  adding  to  it  Diftillation  of  the  Humidity  in  Balneo  Marian;  and 

Apt ci  tan  abfnthii  Ponlici,  Abrofani,  ha  Ib.  j .  f?.  JJepa - 
utnuj'que,  j  irl  hem  if*.  Card  it  i  Bcncdiili,  Scrpilli , 

j. 

And  having  placed  the  Cucurbite  in  Balneo  Maria.*,  a- 
daptecl  to  j|  a  Capital  with  fts  Receiver,  and  luted  exact¬ 
ly  the  Joints,  you  mull  proceed  to  the  Diftillation  of  the 
Liquor,  which  fliall  be  kept  in  a  Bottle  well  corked. 

,  Virtues,  — This  Water  is  employ’d  lor  the  1  lydropfy, 

•j  talks  the  Obll  mdions,  and  provokes  tilt*  Urine. — -The 
®°fi  >s  ftom  an  Ounce  to  three. 

a  Drachm  ol  Spirit  of  Nitre  dulcified  was  mixed 
(,ach  Pound  oi  this  diftillcd  Water,  it  would  be 
iwne  aperitive,  and  more  proper  for  the  1  Jyclroply. 

.  /1(lUa  adConurrhaani  fvtidmu  id  virulent  am,  atque  ctiam 
wvctcratam ,  Eft  erect  an  i.  Radicis  Ireos  florenti*,  folio- 

1 111,1  ^ bl  ann  i  Cm  tei,  id  A  Jen  lb.  c  jit  c*,  ha  ij  j.  Sent  in  ton 


dity 

you’ll  have  a  Water  which  mull  be  kept  in  a  cool  Place 
for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Water  is  efleemed  good  to  appeafe  the 
Pains  of  the  Gout,  attended  with  Inflammation  of  the 
Part,  by  applying  upon  it  Pieces  of  Linen  Cloth  dipped 

into  it. 

A  very  good  Eye-Water.  —  Take  the  Flowers  of  Cya- 

1111 
M 

ter  to  humect  them  well  ;  put  them  in  a  Glals  or  Stone 
Cucurbite,  and  having  adapted  a  Capita 


very  gooa  iiyow  uu *  a  .uw  ^ 

is,  newly  gather’d  in  their  Vigour,  jkhhuI  them  in  a 
arhle-Mortar,  with  a  fufticient  Qiianiiiy  of  Snow-Wa- 

•  1  ■  ?  *  1  1*  . ..  ...... 


I  to  it  with 
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its  Recipient,  leave  the  Matter  in  Digeftion,  by  a 
flow  Heat  in  Balneo  Marin:,  for  a  whole  Day;  and 
having  diftilled  afterwards  the  Humidity,  you’ll  rxpoie 
the  diftilled  Water  to  the  Sun,  lor  Ionic  I  lays,  in  a  Bot¬ 
tle  uncorked  ;  and  keep  it  afterwards  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. 


P  H  A  R 


Virtues, — This  Water  is  proper  for  Inflammations, 
and  other  Maladies  of  the  Lyes  it  cools  them,  and 
ftrengthens  the  Fibres  thereof,  by  wafliing  the  Eyes  with 
it,  and  differing  fome  Drops  thereof  to  enter  them. 

Aqua  ad  Oculorum  nebulas  fiffufiones ?  Joannis  a  Vigo. 
f$z  Herb  arum  Euphrajid ?,  man.  ij.  Rut  a:  pug.  j.  Gummi 
Sagapeni  ifj.  SarcocolLe  3  ij  ft.  Capburu:  3  ij.  Mellis  Ro- 
foii  §x.  Fellis  Vervecini  fiv.  Succorum  Eceniculi  &  Che- 
lidonii ,  da  5  j-  77iifce?  &  diftilla  S.  A. 

Virtues. — This  Water  is  deterfive,  and  proper  to  con- 
fume  infenfibly  the  Catara&s,  which  begin  to  grow  on 
the  Eye  •,  by  diflilling  fome  Drops  of  the  Water  into  it. 

Aqua  ad  fuffujionem ?  Sc  hr  over  i.  fy  Sacchari  albi  5  ij. 
SarcocolLe ?  Aloes  hepatic  a.  Piper  is  longi ,  Nucis  Mof- 
chat<e?  Cary  ophyl lor  urn ?  ana  5  ij.  Croci  3  j.  Florum  Rorif 
marini  man.  ft.  Aquarian  Euphrafia?  Fceniculi ?  V erben <e? 
ana  3  iij.  Succorum  Chelidonii  min  or  is?  Rutce ?  ana  5  ij. 
Fellis  Perdicum  5j-  Mellis  Rofati  3 vj.  dijlille7itur  in 
Alcmbico  Vitrco ?  in  Balneo  .Marict. — This  is  more  deter¬ 
five  than  the  preceding  ones  ;  though  it  has  the  fame 
Virtues :  Some  Drops  thereof  are  fuffered  to  enter  the 
Eyes. 

Aqua  Ocularis  interna ?  A.  Mynficht.  Baccarum  Ju¬ 
niper  i  3  ij.  Cajfice  lignea  §  j.  Seminum  Siler  is  Mont  am? 
Fceniculi ,  ana  5  ft.  Rut<e  3  iij.  Pulvcris  Specienon  Dia - 
mofehi  dtilcis ?  Afod-f  Mofchatcc ?  Ligni  Aloes ?  3  ij.  F0- 

lionon  Eupbraf/ce ?  Verb eme,  Rutce,  Summit atum  Rorifma- 
rini ?  Salvia:?  Pulegii?  Anethi?  Fceniculi?  ana  3  }  ft.  Florum 
Chelidonia  may  oris?  Be  tonic  a?  Lavendula?  Rofarum  rti - 
hr  arum?  Rorifmarini?  ana  3  j.  maccrentur  in  vini  Malve- 
tici  lbvi.  per  ofto  dies?  pojlea  Balneo  Maria:  dijlillentur. 

Virtues. — This  Water  is  good  toflrengthen  the  Sight, 

and  to  diflipate  the  coarfe  Humours  of  the  Brain. - 

T  le  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  half. 

Aqua  Viridis  correfta?  Hartmamii .  fy  Mellis  rofati  5  ij. 
Sulphur  is  vivi ,  Viridis  arts?  Aluminis  crudi?  ana  5j. 
Stercoris  canini  ficci?  Comarum  fabmee?  &  fambuci?  ana 
3j.  Foliar um  Hyper ici?  Rorifmarini?  Rutce?  Plant aginis? 
Salvice?  Pulegii?  ana  man.  ft.  Vini  albi?  (A  Aqua  folani? 
ana  lbj. 

All  the  Drugs,  after  they  have  been  pounded,  mud 
be  mixed  together,  except  the  Verdegrcafe,  and  boil  for 
a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  :  Then  the  Decoftion  being  taken 
off  the  Fire,  the  Verdegrcafe  muft  be  mixed  fin  it,  and 
the  Deco&ion  drained  afterwards,  to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 


Virtues. — This  Water  is  good  for  Ulcers  of  the 
Mouth,  of  the  Throat,  Nofe,  and  other  Parcs  of  the 
Body,  as  well  verolick,  fcorbutick,  and  others.  They 
are  touched  with  Cotton  or  Lint,  imbibed  with  that 
Water  :  It  is  deterfive  and  refolucive. 

Aqua  Epidemic  a?  Georg  ii  Batei.  Foliorum  Chcli- 
donle?  Rorifmarini?  Rut a?  Arthcmifia?  Abfinthi?  Anagal- 
lidis?  Dracontii?  Scabiofc?  Agrimonuv?  MeliJJcC?  Scordii? 
Centauri  minoris?  Cardtii  Bencdifii?  Bctoniccf?  Roris  folis? 
ana  man .  ij.  Radicum  Angelica:?  'Torment i  11, c?  Gentian.e? 
Zedoari<c?  Glycyrrhtfe?  ana  5  J.  maccrentur  in  Vini  albi 
lb  v iij.  per  duos  dies  •,  dcinde  dijlillentur  fccundum  artem. 

Virtues. — This  Water  is  uled  in  England?  in  the  Epi¬ 
demical  Maladies  •,  as  in  the  Small-Pox,  the  malignant 

Fever,  and  the  Plague. - The  Dofc  is  from  half  an 

Ounce  to  two  Ounces ;  or  from  half  a  Spoonful  to  lour. 


Note?  That  the  Leaves  of  Celandine,  Agrimony,  and 
Scabiofc,  and  the  Roots  of  Liquorice  and  Tormen- 
tille,  could  be  retrenched  from  this  Compofition, 
without  diminilhing  its  Virtues  ;  fincc  thole  Plants, 
containing  but  very  few  volatile  Parts,  nothing  but 
Phlegm  is  exalted  from  it  in  the  Dillillation  •,  and  the 
cflcntial  and  fixed  Parts,  which  make  their  principal 
Qualities,  remain  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Alembick. 

Aqua  Laid  is  A!  criteria ?  G  corgi  i  Batei.  l^t  Foliorum 
AlmariiC ,  Cardtii  Bcnedifti?  Galeg,c?  ana  man.  j.  Mcnth.v? 
Abfinthi  i?  ana  man.  v.  Rut  re  man.  iij.  Angelica •  man.  ij. 
Coni  ufis  adde  Fall  is  recent  is  Congias  iij,  vcl  lb  xxiv.  fiat 
djlillatio ,  S.  A. 

The  Herbs  mud  be  gathered  in  their  Vigour,  well 
pounded,  and  put  into  a  large  Curcubite  tinned  infidc  ; 
and  having  poured  upon  them  the  new  Milk,  and  dirred 
well  the  whole  Mixture,  you  mult  cover  the  Voflel  with 
its  Holt- Head  and  Refrigeratory,  and  diftil  the  Humi¬ 
dity  by  a  naked  l;ire,  or  in  Balneo  Marine,  or  Vaporis. 
Virtues.  —  Phis  Water  is  proper  to  refill  Venom,  to 
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expel  by  a  gentle  Perfpiration  the  bad  Humours,  and  - 

drengthen  and  rejoice  the  vital  Parts.- - Th l  Lope  J 

from  an  Ounce  to  fix.  c  ls 

Milk  being  a  vifeous  and  cooling  Liquor,  docs  not 
appear  to  be  a  Menftruum  very  proper  for  this  Ope/ 
tion ;  but  it  is  employed  here,  I  fuppofe,  to  temperate 
the  Heat  of  the  Ingredients. — This  Water  is  particu¬ 
larly  ufed  in  England. 

Peftoral  Milk  IVater  of  George  Bateman. — Take  two 
Pounds  of  Hog’s  Blood  ;  two  Pounds  of  Garden-Snails 
bruifed  ;  Maiden-Hair,  and  Ground-Ivy,  of  each  two 
Handfuls  ;  Jar-Raifms,  and  Jujubes,  of  each  four  Ounces- 
Liquorice,  and  Anifeed,  of  each  three  Ounces*,  new 
Milk  fix  Quarts.- — The  Snails  mud  be  gathered  alive 
walked  and  bruifed  *,  the  Herbs  gathered  in  their  Vi¬ 
gour?  fhall  be  pounded  in  a  Mortar  *,  the  Liquorice  and 
Annifeed  bruifed  ;  the  Jujubes  opened,  and  the  Raifuu 
doned  all  which  Ingredients  mud  be  put  in  a  lar^e 
Glafs,  or  Stone  Cucurbite  •,  and  having  poured  over 
them  the  Hog’s  Blood,  and  new  Milk,  and  llirred  well 
the  whole  Mixture  with  a  Spatula,  a  Capital  with  a 
Recipient  mud  be  adapted  to  the  Cucurbite,  and  the 
Joints  being  exadUy  luted,  the  Liquor  is  to  be  didiiled 
in  Balneo  Marne,  and  exposed  afterwards,  for  feven  or 
eight  Days,  to  the  Sun  in  a  Bottle  uncorked,  if  it  is  to 
be  kept  ;  otherwife  it  would  be  foon  corrupted,  by  rca- 
fon  of  fome  glutinous  Particles  exalted  along  with  it  in 
the  Didillation. 

Virtues. — This  Water  is  proper  to  cool,  and  foften 
the  Acrimony  of  the  Bread,  for  the  Phthifick,  to  pro¬ 
voke  Exp  eft  oration,  and  purify  the  Blood.  It  is  alfo 
very  good  for  the  Confumption  ;  where  the  Milk  com¬ 
ing  out'of  the  .Cow  or  of  the  Afs  cannot  run  through, 

becaufe  it  curdles  in  the  Stomach. - The  Dofe  is  from 

an  Ounce  to  fix.  It  can  be  ufed,  alfo,  to  cleanfc  and 
embellifh  the  Skin. 

Aqua  Lmacum  Magijlralis.  Lima  cum  hortenfmn 
incif  lb  ij.  Fol.  Necotiame  ficc.  No.  viii.  Radicis  Gljcp- 
7‘hizce  pulver.  5  ij-  Ireos  Florentine  gj.  EnuL  Cmpimx 
5  ft.  Semin  is  Bo7)ibacis  g  j  ft.  Ftigidonm  Mojornm ,  /Inf 
a7ia  3  vj.  Croci  3}.  Florum  Ro far  mi  r  librarian,  png  vj. 
Violarirm?  Borragbiis?  ana  pug.  iv.  Sanguinis  porcini  re- 
cenfis?  Vini  albi.  ana  lb  iv.  Succorum  bederje  Tcmflm? 
Tujfilaginis?  Scabiofc?  Pulmonar'ne  maculofx?  ana  lb  jis, 
Port ulac <e?  Plantaginis?  Ambrofnc?  Veronics ,  ana  lbj. 
maccrentur  per  tridtum  tepide?  deinde  dijlillentur  vitreis? 
organis?  calorc  cincrum  ad  ficcitatc7n. 

Virtues. — This  Water  is  accounted  good  for  the  Ma¬ 
ladies  of  the  Lungs  and  of  the  Bread;  for  the  Phthifick, 
Adhma,  an  inveterate  Cough,  and  to  provoke  F.xpefto- 
ration. - The  Dofe  is  from  one  Ounce  to  fix. 

When  about  half  the  Liquor  is  didiiled,  it  is  proper 
to  drain  with  Expredion  what  is  left  in  the  Cucurbite ; 
to  dillil,  afterwards,  the  Colature  without  the  Grounds; 
otherwife  the  Ingredients  would  dick  to  the  Bottom  ol 
the  Veffel,  and  give  the  Water  a  very  bail  Smell  of 
Burning,  and  a  reddifli  Colour. — 'J 'his  Deicnptkm  is 
taken  from  the  London  Difpenfatory. 

Aqua  Hcmoptoica.  fy.  Radicum  Bijhrt.r ,  Sympbf  !‘!:h 
joris?  Torment  ilia?  ana  3  j.  llerbarum  Centiricdi.e. 
folii?  Veronic.c?  PyroLv?  SanicuLe?  Burj.r  P.rUAs  cu* 
toto?  ana  man.  j.  Summit  arum  Rub/?  Lentif'i ,  a  ;e  man.  1>. 
Granontm  Sumach?  Myrtillorum?  Seminum 
Berbcris?  id  i )  a  paver  is  albi ,  ana  3  vj.  Fhnm:  A;.  ’■*  '> 

Cucurbit. c?  Cydoniorum ,  Rofarum  rulrca  u  >\  : 

Contufis  &  comminutis  omnibus?  maccrennn  /-' 
ad  ignem  bahiei?  in  Suet  or  ton  Plan!  up.  y  f-  F  ■ 
ylcctofv?  Agrimoni<r?  ana  lhij.  Dewde  )■■■  fr  ix!: 
tur  \  his  adde  Acaci<c?  I Jy pa /lidos?  den.r 
armen.e ?  ana  g  fs.  Pulvcris  Diatragm 
Maccrentur  den  no  per  qualridnum?  a. 
rue  dijlillentur. 

Virtues. — This  Watc*r  is  ellccmcd  g"1 
I  Icmorrhages,  the  Loo  lends,  and  rhe  Ui 
This  Ddcription  is  taken  from  the  Pbm>.y 
Bruxelles  ;  but  I  have  no  great  Opinion  ol  u, 
all  the  Subdances  of  the  Drugs  proper  10  pi'1' 

Kllcfls  exported  from  them,  being  too  h‘c  j'  '  . 

exalted  by  the  Dillillation,  remain  alniofl  .1 
Bottom  of  the  Cucurbite  with  the  Grounds  •,  *in  ‘ 
thing  but  the  phlegmaiick  Pari  ol  the  Ingredient 

out  by  Dillillation. 
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Was  Coraiaww*  °  D 

Jj reformats-  $•  Vorum  Jiccatorum  R, 

1,  V mc* ■  Superb*,  Borragmts , 

'•  S-S, » s j,  h 


Scordii ,  Angelic*,  Apiaftri ,  Menth *, 


„  r^Aielmn,  nec  non  Cardiacum  magnum , 

F^s  )&  Riorum  ficcatorum  Rorifmarmi , 

~  '  ’  "  '  '  RorelU , 

jges  BeloniCiC,  ^  ficcatorum 

^'dzf  Valeriana,  Sa  3  vj.  Ileptaphylli,  Zedoari.e , 

fyllocke  rottmd*,  Caryophyllat* ,  ««  j*.  G«WM*r,3ij. 

C  Sajpifras,  &  Xy  haloes ,  aa  5  j.  G/r*,  S«/«/r  &- 
”77  Baccarum  J itnipen,  Kermefim ,  Cardamom:,  Semins 

0t‘Z\  thc  Drugs,  after  they  have  been  bruifed,  mult  be 
fin  -1  large  Cucurbite,  and  having  poured  over  them 
Ffeen  Quarts  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  theVeffcl,  cover’d  with 
n|  muft  be  placed  in  Balneo  Manat,  or  Vaporjs, 

“in  very  «ent!e  Heat  ofDigeftion  excited  under  the 
“bite  for  five  or  fix  Days  fucceffively,  after  which 
V  lure  (lull  be  increafed,  to  diftil  ten  Quarts  or  the 
'"e  t  hirds  of  the  Liquor,  which  nnift  be  kept  in  a  Bot- 

well  corked. 

,;irtues. _ This  Spirit  (called  Flos  Cordialum ,  by  Rea- 

{  0f  the  great  Virtues  attributed  to  it)  (Lengthens  the 
Heart  re']Oices  the  Brain,  is  proper  to  refift  Venom,  for 
the  Epilcpfy*  Pally,  Apoplexy,  and  Sincope.  — —  The 
j,  r  ,s  from  a  Draclinr  to  half  an  Ounce.  It  is  alfo  tiled 

■f  Fomentation,  for  the  Temples,  Wrifts,  1 1  cart,  and 

Note* 

What  remains  in  the  Cucurbite  niufl:  be  {trained  with 
Exprtflion,  and  the  Humidity  thereof  having  been  eva¬ 
porated  to  the  Confidence  of  Extra# ;  that  Extra# 
mil  be  weighed,  and  to  each  Ounce  thereof,  is  to  be  ad¬ 
ded  a  futneiene  Quantity  of  Sugar-candy  *  keeping  the 

Mixture  in  a  Pot  well  {bopped  for  Ufc. 

Virtues. -A This  Electuary  is  proper  to  (Irengthen  the 
Heart,  the  Brain,  and  other  vital  Parts,  to  provoke 
Strength,  and  refift  the  bad  Air. 

Hole,  That  I  have  retrenched  from  the  original  Dcfcrip- 
tion  of  the  Spirit,  the  Flowers  of  Rofes,  of  Violets,  of 
Jefiamtn,  and  of  Oranges  •,  as  having  little  or  no  Vir¬ 
tue  when  they  arc  dry.  And  from  the  Extra#,  the 
Mufk,  Ambcrgrcafe,  Gold,  Hftc.  as  need  left. 

Afia  Lavendul *  Compofita.  IJz.  VI  or  urn  Lavendtd*, 
Lilii  ConvaUi tan,  5  a  man.  vj.  Sahi*,  Rorifmarini ,  R*o- 
m.c,  TilicC,  aa  pug.  j.  Radicis  P*oni*,  Erne*,  aa  3  iij. 
Gdange,  Zingiber  is.  Calami  aroma  tici,  Nucif*,  Cub  cha¬ 
rm,  Cinnamomi,  Macis,  Cary  op  by  1 1  or  urn ,  Fifci  qncrcini, 
Up\  xx vj.  Vim  oplimi ,  q.  f  fat  in  fufio  &  dijlillutio  in 

Balneo  Mari*. 

Virtues.- — This  Water  is  cephalick  and  arthritick,  it 
ftrengthens  the  Brain  and  the  joints,  and  may  be  uled 
in  the  Epilcpfy,  Pally,  and  Apoplexy.- - -I  he  Bofc  is 

from  two  Drachms  to  an  Ounce. 

Water  lo  prevent  the  Accidents  which  may  be  occafioned 
by  a  Fright  or  a  Fall  of  a  Woman  with  Child.  —  "Take  an 
Ounce  and  a  half  of  Cinnamon  *  half  an  Ounce  of  Cu- 
bebs  *,  three  Drachms  of  Cloves  *  Mace,  Galanga,  Gin¬ 
ger,  Zcdoaria,  Saffron,  of  each  two  Drachms  ;  a  Hand- 
hi!  ol  Mowers  of  Lavender,  and  two  Quarts  ol  Water  of 
Lillies  of  the  Valleys  diflilTd  with  the  bell  white  Wine. 
Bruilc  well  the  Ingredients,  put  them  in  a  Cucurbite,  and 
having  pour’d  upon  them  the  Water  of  Lillies  of  the 
Vallics,  (lop  well  die  Veftci,  and  place  it  in  Horfc-Dung, 
where  you’ll  leave  it  four  Days  in  Digeftion  *  which  elap- 
open  the  Cucurbite,  adapt  a  Capital  to  it  with  its 
Jkcuver,  lute  cxudlly  the  joints,  and  diftil  the  Humi¬ 
fy  iu  Balneo  Marin;,  to  extra#  a  Water  which  nnift  be 
Lpt  m  a  Bottle  well  corked. 

Fir: ties. —  This  Water  is  proper  for  Women  with 
fluid  which  have  been  frighten’d,  or  are  fell-,  for  it  pre¬ 
vail  Abortion,  by  ll lengthening  both  the  Mother  and 

LLiki ;  It  alio  helps  the  Digeftion.- - The  Dofe  is  from 

twu  lhathms  to  an  Ounce. 

JFaierfcr  the  Hair . — Put  four  Ounces  of  live  Elies  in  a 
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Virtues. — This  Water  is  proper  to  make  the  Hair 
grow,  and  for  Deafnefs. 

Elixirs. 

Note,  That  as  the  Name  Elixir  comes  from  the  Greek 

a.\y„v,  Trcho,  becaufe  in  mixing  an  Elixir,  the  pureft 

Subftancc  of  the  Mixts  is  extracted  :  Or  from  *;.£?£«, 

Auxilior,  becaufe  of  the  great  Benefits  leceived  from 

them  in  Medicine.  Elixir  is  fometimes  called  Enchi - 

Jana.  ' 

4 

Elixir  is  a  Spirit  or  quintifTential  Tin# tire  of  fevcral 
chofen  Mixts,  containing  their  pureft  Subftancc.  It  is 
defigned  lor  inward  Ufcs. 

Elixir  Proprietatis.  ty.  Myrrh *  Elcft*,  Aloes  Sacco* 
trhuc,  aa  5  ij.  Croci  orient  a! is,  f,  j. 

The  Myrrh  and  Aloes  mull  be  pounded  together,  and 
put  with  the  Sail ron  in  a  Mat rafs,  pouring  upon  them  • 
Spirit  of  Wine,  that  it  may  Jurpafs  the  Matter  by  a Em- 
ger’s  Bieadth ;  rhen  the  Marrafs  mull:  be  well  flopped, 
and  carried  to  a  warm  Place,  where  the  Matter  is  to  be 
left  two  Days  in  Digeftion  •,  which  elapfed,  the  Matrafs 
is  open’d,  and  the  acid  Spirit  of  Sulphur  having  been  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  Inlufion,  to  the  Height  of  four  Fingers 
Breadth,  the  Matrafs  fhall  be  corked  again,  and  placed 
in  Digeftion  in  the  Sun,  or  in  a  lukewarm  Balneo  Marite, 
where  having  been  left  four  Days,  the  Liquor  fhall  be  fil¬ 
trated  afterwards,  and  kept  in  a  Bottle  well  corked. 

Virtues.  —  This  Elixir  ftrengthens  the  Heart  and  the 
Stomach,  purifies  the  Blood,  provokes  the  Menfes,  a- 

bates  the  hyftmck  Vapours,  and  is  fudorifick. - The 

Dofe  is  from  four  to  lixteen  Drops. 

Elixir  Pcjlilcntiale  Crollii.  Balfami  fulphtiris  Juni- 
pcrali  iA  Succinali,  §  iv.  Fin  ft  nr*  ft  her  i  at  alls  Myrrbat*  & 
Camphor  at*,  5  iij.  Elixir  it  de  tribus,  §  j.  Ik 

The  three  Liquors  mu  ft  he  mixed  in  a  pretty  large 
Matrafs,  fo  that  it  be  but  half-full  •,  this  Matrafs  mull  be 
flopped  with  another,  to  make  of  them  both  what  we 
call  in  Chymiftry  a  circulatory  Veil'd  i  which  VefTel  is  to 
be  placed  in  hot  Dung,  and  left  there  in  Digeftion  for 
fourteen  Days,  that  the  Liquors  may  have  Time  to  cir¬ 
culate,  and  be  well  mixed  together  •,  then  the  Vcflels  are 
opened,  and  the  Liquor  pour’d  into  a  Bottle,  where  it  is 
to  be  kept  well  corked. 

Virtues. — This  Elixir  is  a  Preservative  and  Remedy  a- 
gainll  the  Plague,  and  all  other  contagious  Maladies,  it 
helps  Refpiration,  is  good  for  the  Afthrna,  and  cleanfes 

the  Ulcers  of  the  Bread. - The  Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple 

to  a  Drachm. 

Elixir  feu  Enchi  l oma  de  tribus.  ty.  Radi  cum  rccens  ex* 
ficcatorum  Emil *  Campan *  Cf  Angelic*,  Baccarum  f  uni- 
peri,  a  a  §  iv.  Crofj'o  modo  Concifa  (ft  Con  tufa  mi  fee  &  vide 
Mat  ratio  affnnde,  fpiritns  Vini  rcftificati,  lb.  j.  Is.  Stent  in 
loco  cali  do  donee  fpiritns  faluralim  fuerit  tin  ft  us,  time  fil¬ 
ly  a,  (ft  ferva  ad  ufuni. 

Virtues.  — 'This  Elixir  is  proper  againft  the  Plague, 

the  Afthrna,'  Pally,  Apoplexy,  and  Lethargy. - The 

Dofe  is  from  a  Scruple  to  two  Drachms. 

Elixir  Epilepticum  Enycn,  reformation,  fy.  Aquarnm 
import  alts  &  forum  A itr anti  or  uni.  Tin  5  iij.  ft.  In  quihns  dif- 
folvc  folium  volati/ium  Cranii  hum  uni.  Sanguinis  hum  ant  i ft 
fuccini,  na  3  ij.  fat  Elixir. 

Virtues. — This  Elixir  is  proper  to  (Irengthen  the  Brain, 
to  purify  the  Blood,  to  relift  the  Malignity^of  the  Hu¬ 
mours,  and  is  fudorifick.  It  is  tiled  in  the  Epilcpfy,  and 
the  other  Maladies  of  the  Brain.— — Thu  Dofe  is  from  ten 
to  thirty  Drops. 

An  excellent  antirpi/eptick  Elixir.  —  Cut  in  fmall  Pieces 


half  a  Pound  of  the  bell  Opium,  pur  it  into  a  Matrafs, 
and  pour  upon  it  Spirit  of  Wine,  fo  that  it  fwims 
over  the  Matter  by  four  or  live  Fingers  Breadth.  The 
Matrafs  muft  be  wejl  Hopped,  and  carried  to  a  warm 
Place,  where  the  Matter  is  left  in  Digeftion  for  three 

or  Sioncclucuriiito,  “pour"  ufolfthcm  ‘  a  ‘tad '  of  Days  and  afterwards  poua-d  into  a  G  la  ft  or  Stone  Cu- 
JWy  ;UH|  two  Pints  of  Milk,  ilir  the  whole  Mixture  curbne  •,  to  which  a  Capital  and  a  Receive!  mull  be  a- 

j«gethcr  with  a  wooden  Spatula,  and  having  adapted  a 
Qmal  to  the  Cucurbite,  with  a  Glals  Receiver,  and 
wadly  the  Joints  i  diftil  the  Matter  at  a  moderate 
,aiKl Heat,  and  you’ll  have  a  clear  Water*  if  the  Fire 

(j  . ‘  -  ^  . -  ■  »  '  « « 


cm  uiLL  }  —  — -  - 

dap  ted,  and  the  Joints  having  been  exatUy  luted,  the  Li¬ 
quor  mud  be  diddled  in  Balneo  Marin;. 

The  diftil  Jed  Spirit  fhall  be  mixed  in  a  Matrafs,  with 
an  equal  Quantity  of  human  Cranium  ;  anil  the  Matralu 


"Wwlld  towards  the  End  of  the  Operation,  there  will  Hopped  with  another  to  make  ol  both  a  ortulmoiy  VU- 
^  out  Spirits,  which  will  render  the  Water  yeUowilh.  M,  and  haying  luted  exactly  the  Joints,  and  placed  the 

3lK  inrr,.-iC.  L..  \r. _  VrflM  on  the  Sand,  a  tfClUio  l'lie  of  DlgciuOll  mini  be 


increafe  its  Virtue, 
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Vellclon  the  Sand,  a  gentle  Fire  of  Digeftion  muft  be 
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made  under  it  to  make  the  Liquor  circulate  for  two 
Days,  and  then  the  Elixir  will  be  done  ;  which  muft  be 
kept  in  a  Bottle  well  corked. 

Virtues. — This  Elixir  is  proper  for  the  Epilepfy, 
Palfy,  Delirium,  Apoplexy,  the  Vapours,  Scurvy,  to 
refill  Venom,  for  the  Hyfterick,  to  appeafe  Pains,  and 

is  fudorifick  and  fomniferous. - -The  Dofe  is  from  four 

Drops  to  twenty. 

For  want  of  Spirit  of  human  Cranium,  the  Spirit  of 
Hartfhorn,  or  that  of  Viper  can  be  fubftituted  to  it. 

The  Opium  left  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Cucurbite  is  not 
to  be  thrown  away  ;  but  a  very  good  Extract  may  be 
made  of  it,  in  the  Manner  defcrib’d  in  my  Treatife  ot 
Chymiftry. 

Elixir  Febrile  A.  Mynficht.  fy  Pulveris  Febriftigi  A . 
Mynficht ,  Pipcris  Longi ,  Caryophyllorum,  Nucis  Mo f chat 
5a  §j.  Herbarum  Centaur ii  Minority  Cardui  Benedict i, 
Abfinthii ,  aa  man.vj.  Quinqtte  Folii,  Rut<e ,  ha  man.  iij. 

The  Long  Pepper,  Nutmeg,  and  Cloves  mull  be 
pounded  coarfely,  and  the  Herbs  very  well  •,  and  having 
been  mixed  all  together  with  the  Febrifuge  Powder, 
the  whole  Mixture  muft  be  put  in  a  Glafs  Cucurbite, 
with  a  narrow  Neck,  and  having  poured  upon  it  Spirit 
pf  Wine,  to  the  Height  of  four  Fingers  Breadth,  the 
Veflel  muft  be  put  in  Horfe-dung,  or  in  a  luke  warm 
Balneo  Marine,  fhaking  it  from  Time  to  Time,  till  the 
Spirit  of  Wine  be  loaded  with  a  ftrong  Tincture,  then 
the  Liquor  fhall  be  filtrated,  and  new  Spirit  ot  Wine  put 
on  the  Grounds,  to  make  an  End  of  extradling  the 
Tindture  of  the  Ingredients,  by  leaving  the  Matter  in 
Digeftion  as  before,  filtrating  the  Liquor,  and  having 
mixed  it  with  the  firft,  the  whole  Mixture  muft  be  put 
in  a  Glafs  Cucurbite,  adapting  a  Capital  to  it  with  its 
Receiver,  luting  exadlly  the  Joints,  and  diftilling  after¬ 
wards  about  half  the  Liquor,  which  will  be  the  Spirit  ol 
Wine  ;  and  what  remains  in  the  Alembick  muft  be 
kept  in  a  Bottle  well  corked,  it  being  the  febrifuge 
Elixir. 

Virtues. — The  Author  of  this  Elixir  pretends  that  it 
cures  all  Sorts  of  Fevers:  It  is  good  for  the  Hydroply, 

and  hypocondriacal  Melancholy. - - The  Dofe  is  trom 

one  Drachm  to  two. 

The  Spirit  of  Wine  diftilled  or  cxtradled  from  the 
Tindture,  will  be  impregnated  with  the  molt  volatile  and 
effential  Parts  of  the  Ingredients  :  It  is  proper  for  the 

Palfy,  Epilepfy  and  intermittent  Fevers. - The  Dofe 

is  from  one  Drachm  to  two. 

Elixir  Citri.  fy  Corticum  exteriorum  Citri  Recent , 
ad  Albicante  Medulla  feparatorum  lbfs.  Aqu<c  Vita:  lbij. 
Maccrcntur  aliqitandiu,  poftea  dijlillenlur ,  donee  Pblegma 
flillare  incipiat ,  hide  fpiritui  adde  Sued  Citri  depurati  3  iij. 
Findumc  Croci  $  fs.  Fiat  Elixir. 

Virtues .« — This  Elixir  rejoices  and  ftrengthens  the 
Heart,  refills  the  bad  Air,  and  the  Malignity  of  the 

Humours  :  It  is  ufed  in  Time  of  Plague. - The  Dofe 

is  from  one  Drachm  to  lix. 

Some  retrench  from  this  Dcfcription  the  .Lemon- Juice, 
which  is  not  improper,  fince  that  Acid  fixes  in  lbme 
Manner  the  Volatiles  of  the  Remedy,  and  hinders  it 
from  operating  as  well  as  it  would,  for  its  principal  Ef¬ 
fect  is  to  agitate  the  Spirits  by  increaling  a  little  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood,  to  ratify  the  coarfe  Humours, 
and  expel  them  by  Pcrlpi ration.  The  Brandy  which  is 
fulphurous  is  very  proper  to  extradl  the  oily  or  eflential 
Subltance  of  the  Lemon-Peel,  the  moll  eflential  Parts 
thereof  being  exalted  by  the  Dill  illation  ;  but  in  my 
Opinion  the  Elixir  would  be  rendered  us  efficacious,  by 
drawing  only  a  11  rung  Tindturc  ol  Lemon-Peel  in  Brandy 
without  Dillillation. 

Elixir  Sincopticuw .  fy  Cor  lids  Exterior  is  Citri  lb  fs. 
Croci  Orient alis  3  v j .  ylntuloti  Orvielani  $  Is.  Coifed ionis 
Alkcrmcs ,  Diambtw,  an  3 i j .  Sued  Limoni  tn  depurati  lb  j. 
Aqua  nan  Rojannn  3  ix.  Melijfr  lb  fs.  I'lonm  trium  Con 
did  Hum,  Calendula’,  l.ilii  Co  nv  allium,  Ror  is  Solis,  ha  3  iv. 
Funic .c  3  iij. 

You’ll  take  the  outward  Rind  of  Lemon  feparated 
from  the  whole  Part,  \v>  1  having  cut  it  final!,  you’ll 
put  it  with  the  Saffron  in  tin*  Matrafs,  together  with  the 
Orvietan  and  Con  lection  A  Ikcrmcs  dillblved  in  the  di- 
jliiled  Waters  ;  then  Hop  exactly  the  Matrafs  and  place 
it.  in  the  J  Jorle-dung,  where  the  Matter  mull  be  left  in 
Digeftion  for  fifteen  Days  ;  pouring  afterwards  the  I11- 


fufion '  into  a  Glafs  or  Stone  Cucurbite  and  u  • 
adapted  a  Capital  to  it  with  its  Recipient,  lute  eylfii2 
the  Joints  and  put  in  the  Pipe  of  the  AlembirU  f  y 
Scruples  of  Powder  of  Diambra,  tied  in  a  Piece  nf  r  • 
nen  Cloth,  you’ll  diftill  the  Liquor  in  Balneo  Marii 

Virtues.  — This  Elixir  is  good  againft  fainting  k. 
Sincope  and  the  Apoplexy.— -The  DoJe  »  fro°  ^ 

Drachms  to  an  Ounce  and  a  half.  0 

Elixir  Vitrioli  Veneris  A.  Mynficht.  &  Sac  chari  fw 
albi  3  11J.  Ga league  Minoris  3  i  Is.  Calami  Aromatici  5* 
Men t bee  Crifp* ,  Salvia,  aa  §fs.  Cinnamomi  Caryopfai 
lorum.  Zingiber  is ,  aa  3  iij.  Nucis  MofchaU ,  CubtbarL 
aa  3  ij.  Ligni  Aloes ,  Corticis  Citri ,  aa  33.  5 

The  Ingredients  having  been  coarfely  pounded  muf} 
be  put  in  a  Matrafs  and  Spirit  of  Wine  poured  upon 
them  to  make  a  liquid  Pafte  thereof,  adding  to  it  tj 
Spirit  of  Venus  to  the  Height  of  four  Fingers-  the? 
the  Matrafs  muft  be  well  flopped,  and  ^placed  in 
Horfe-dung,  where  the  Matter  fhall  be  left  in  Digeftion 
three  or  four  Weeks,  and  afterwards  decanted  and  fil 
trated  ;  pouring  Spirit  of  Wine  on  the  Matter  left  jn  the 
Matrafs  to  make  an  End  of  extracting  the  Tinftire 
which  muft  be  filtrated  like  the  other ;  and  having  mixed 
both  Tinctures  together,  they  muft  be  made  to  rirculate 
in  a  circulatory  Veffel  in  Balneo  Marias,  for  fourteen 
Days,  and  the  Liquor  kept  afterwards  in  a  Bottle  well 
corked  ;  which  Liquor  is  the  Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

Virtues. — This  Elixir  is  thought  to  ftrengthen  the 
Brain  ;  it  is  tiled  for  the  Epilepfy,  and  the  other  Mala¬ 
dies  of  the  Brain. - The  Dofe  is  from  half  a  Scruple  to 

half  a  Drachm. 

Elix  ir  Nephreticum .  Seminis  Melon  urn  id  Cu  c  urbi  ta 

Florttm  Geniftu Bug  l off,  a  a  3j.  Nuclcos  Avellanarum 
No.  iv.  Baccarum  Myrtillorum,  Hcderx,  Alkekingi ,  Ju¬ 
niper  i,  aa  9  ij.  Herbarum  Adi  anti,  Veronica:,  Rujci,  ana 
pug.  j.  Radicum  Cyperi ,  PimpinclU  Ononidis,  ana  5  ii. 
Sued  Limonum  3  ij.  Vi  ni  Albi  Gen  croft,  q.  f  fiat  inf ufio  in 
Celia  fubterranea. 

Virtues. — This  Elixir  is  proper  to  open  theConduds 
of  the  Urine,  to  expel  the  Sand  and  Stone:  It  is  ufed 

in  the  Nephretick. - The  Dofe  is  from  half  an  Ounce 

to  three  Ounces. 

Elixir  feu  Fin  dura  Cepbalica,  Sennerti.  jfy  Radicum 
Acori  Veri ,  Ireos  Florentine,  P  os  on  i<e  Maris,  ha  5  ft.  Gz- 
langjc ,  Cinnamomi,  Nucis  Mofchata ,  Caryopbyllomn , 
Corticum  Ligni  Saffafras ,  Granorum  Paradift,  Cubebarum, 
aa  3  iij  1>.  Foliorum  Salvia:,  Florum  Liliorum  Coimllium , 
Stcecbados  Arabic a,  LavcnduU,  Rorifmarini  Siccalarum , 
h  a  man .  ft.  Scminum  Fccniculi  Anifi ,  Siler  is  Montani , 
Pccon'ue,  ha  3 ij.  Corticum  exteriorum  Citri  Siccatorum , 
Radicis  Zedoari<e,  Mads,  Santali  Citrhii,  Piperis  Longi, 
ha  3j.  Zingiber  is,-  Spica-  nardi  Indie  a,  Cardamomi  Mi¬ 
noris,  2a  Gr.  ix. 

All  the  Drugs  having  been  bruifetl,  muft  be  put  to¬ 
gether  in  a  Matrafs,  and  two  Quarts  ol  redlilictl  Spirit 
of  Wine  poured  upon  them  ;  then  the  Veflel  is  well 
corked,  and  the  Matter  left  in  Infufion  for  eight  Days, 
fhaking  the  Veflel  from  Time  to  Time;  and  the  eight 
Days  clapfcd,  the  Lie  uor  Ihall  be  (trained  with  hxprcl- 
fion,  and  after  it  has  been  filtrated,  kept  in  a  Bottle  well 
corked. 

Virtues. 

Brain  and  the 
plexy,  and  to 
Drachm  to  two  Drachms. 

Elixir  Lilhontripticum.  ty.  Frudus  EragariA hf- 
chari  Candi  lb  ft.  Seminis  Milii  Solis  Contufi  fd 
car  urn  Alkekcngi  3  j  (>.  Summit  alum  Virgce  Annex',  Polio)  ton 

Ueder »e  Fcrrcjiris,  Saxifragim,  iia  man.  ft. 

All  the  Ingredients  cut  and  bruifal  niuft  be  l)Ut  111,1 
Matrafs,  and  Brandy  poured  upon  them,  lb  that  it  may 
furpafs  the  Matter  about  four  lungers  Breadth ;  t  )Cil 
having  corked  the  Matrafs  it  Ihall  be  carried  to  a  warni 
Place,  and  the  Matter  left  im  re  in  Digeftion  toi  01,1  0 
five  Days,  (linking  every  Dav  theVdlel;  ih'-Jivc  ‘v 
expired,  and  the  Liquor  having  luen  left  to  kuk  £ 
be  filtrated,  and  kept  afterwards  in  a  Buttle  well  coi  t 

It  is  the  Lithontript'nk  Elixir.  .  t  «  nf 

Virtues. — This  Elixir  is  proper  to  break  die  - 
in  the  Reins  and  in  the  Bladder,  and  to  expel  it  by  ’ 
for  the  Nephretick,  and  lor  the  Ktru-uoii  ol  111 
1'he  Dofe  is  jrom  two  Dntclims  to  lwo  Gum-es.  ^ 

3 


This  Elixir  is  proper  to  ftrengthen  the, 
ic  Stomach,  for  the  Epilepfy,  Pally,  A  >0- 
)  relill  Venom. - The  DoJe  is  from  ha  fa 
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Elixir  feu  EJJentia  Italica.  I£.  Cinnamomi  eleSH,  %  iij. 
Cardamom  major  is,  G along*,  aa  ?  ij.  Caryophyllorum. , 
7  timber  is,  aa§fs.  Nuces  Mo f chat  as.  No.  ij. 
hw  3  Grifea,  aa  gr.  iv. 

0  jyj  Drugs  having  been  coarfely  pounded  and  mix- 

d  together,  mud  be  put  in  a  Matrafs,  and  a  Quart  of 
Spirit  of  Wine  having  been  poured  upon  them,  theVef- 
weII  corked  fhall  be  put  in  Digeftion  at  the  Sun,  or  in 
other  warm  Place,  and  left  there  for  fifteen  Days, 
taking  it  from  Time  to  Time:  The  fifteen  Days  elap- 
fed  the  Tin&ure,  after  it  has  been  filtrated,  mull  be 
kept  in  a  Bottle  well  corked  and  that  Tin&ure  is  the 

Ejfencs  of  Italy.  m 

M  Virtues. — This  Efience  is  ftrengthening,  cordial,  ce- 
nbakk,  ftomachical,  carminative,  reftores  the  exhaufted 
Spirits,  provokes  the  Seed,  and  becomes  very  cold  and 

humid  Conftitudons. - The  Dofe  is  from  eight  Drops 

ro  twenty,  in  a  Glafs  of  Sack,  or  other  Wine  ;  continue 
ing  the  Ufe  thereof  for  feveral  Days  fucceftively. 

Elixir  Carmmativnm  £s?  Antinephreticim ,  ty.  Mala 
Cilrea  per  Dakotas  dijfefta,  No.  iij,  Grana  Juniperi , 
^o.  xxx.  Semimrn  Anethi ,  Dauci ,  Coriandri ,  Anift , 
fyniculi,  Carvi ,  aa§  j.  Radicis  Viperin*,  Ligni  Nephre- 
tici.  Cinnamom ,  aa^  ij.  Sacchari  albi puherati,  lb.  ft. 

All  the  Ingredients  muft  be  put  to  macerate,  for 
twenty-four  Hours,  in  a  warm  Place,  in  two  Pints  and 
a  half  of  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  filtrating  afterwards  the  Infu- 
fion,  and  keeping  it  in  a  Bottle  well  corked  for  Ufe. 

Virtues.- — This  Elixir  is  excellent  for  the  windy  Colick, 
and  the  Nephretick,  it  ftrengthens  the  Stomach,  and  the 

Brain,  and  provokes  the  Urine. - TheD^  is  from  a 

Drachm  to  an  Ounce. 

Elixir  uterinum ,  Rolfincii%  fy.  Foliorum  Calaminth* , 
Matricaria  Pu  legit ,  5a  man.].  Radicum  Bryoni*,  Rubi* 
yinflerm,  Zedoaria r,  Riftamni  albi ,  Jreos  for  entire,  aa  §  j. 
Cinnamom,  Antophyllorum ,  Nucis  MofchaU ,  Zingiberis , 
Cardamom,  Baccarum  lauri ,  sag  j.  Corticum  Citri ,  auran - 
tiorum,  aa  3  vj .  Granorum  Par  ad  if ,  §  fs.  S  minim  Anift , 
Ofiwi  Caryophillati ,  3  iij. 

All  the  Drugs  coarfely  pounded,  with  the  Addition  of 
an  Ounce  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  muft  be  put  in  a  Matrafs, 
and  Spirit  of  Wine  poured  upon  them,  that  it  may  rife 
above  the  Matter  by  two  Fingers  Breadth  ;  then  the  Vef- 
ftl  is  well  corked,  and  the  Mixture  left  in  Digeftion  for 
the  Space  of  fifteen  Days  ;  which  elapfed,  the  Infufion  is 
filtrated,  and  afterwards  kept  in  a  Bottle  well  corked  for 
Ufe, 

Virtues. — This  Elixir  is  thought  excellent  to  correct 
the  cold  Intemperies  of  the  Matrice,  and  genital  Parts, 
the  Pains  whereof  it  appeafes  ;  it  provokes  the  Menfes, 

and  helps  the  Delivery. - The  Dofe  is  from  aScrupIe  to 

a  Drachm. 

Elixir  Antipodagricwn.  fy  Radi  cum  Artimifuc,  §  ij. 
Bhapnid  elchi ,  Ariftolochi.e  rotunda,  aa  %  j.  Sem inis 
Petrofelini  Mac  edonici,  3  vj.  Semin  is  Chatnasdryos,  Ccntau- 
rii  minor  is  t  Hyper  ici ,  5a  3  v. 

AH  the  Drugs  having  been  pounded,  are  put  in  a  Ma¬ 
trafs,  pouring  upon  them  Spirit  of  Wine  tartarifed  *,  and 
having  left  the  Matter  in  Digeftion  for  fourteen  Days,  the 
Liquor  muft  be  gently  dcfcanted,  and  kept  afterwards  in 
aVcfiel  well  flopp’d. 

Virtues. — This  Elixir  being  efteemed  arthritick,  is 
ufcfully  employ’d  for  the  Numbncfs  of  the  Nerves,  and 
the  Pains  of  the  Gout:  It  diffipates  the  Catarrhea’s  \  by 

bathing  the  Parts  therewith. - The  Dofe  taken  inwardly 

‘s  from  two  Scruples  to  a  Drachm. 

Next  come  our  Remedies  for  outward  Application,  viz. 
Dils,  Balftms,  Unguents,  Plaiftcrs,  &c. 

Of  Oils  in  general. 

Botey  That  by  the  Name  Oil  is  properly  undcrflood, 
the  undhious  Juice  or  fat  Subftancc  cxrradted  by  Ex* 
prefiion  from  Olives  ;  for  Oleum ,  which  is  the  Latin 
Name,  comes  CromOlea,  or  i\cAcc,  which  fignifics  O- 
live-Trec,  or  Olive  •,  which  notwithftanding,  all  fat 
and  inflammable  Liquor,  from  what  Part  foever  it  be 
extra&ed,  is  called  Oil  •,  the  Grcafc  of  Animals  arc  but 
congealed  Oils,  by  the  Mixture  of  the  volatile  Salts, 
of  a  little  Phlegm.  The  Fruits,  Berries,  and 
jk'eris  abound  in  Oil ;  and  generally  all  combuftible 
Ahutora  are  no  othenvife  inflammable  bur  by  Means  of 
^ii  they  contain, 
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Oils  may  be  divided  into  natural  and  artificial— The 
natural  are  as  the  Liquid  Amber  and  the  Turpentine,  which 
come  out  through  the  Incifions  made  in  Trees  ;  and  the 
Petroleum  which  run  through  the  Clefts  of  Rocks.  The 
artificial  are  all  the  Oils,  extra&ed  by  Expreffion,  Di- 
ftillation,  or  Infufion. 

Note,  T.  hat  PH  {peak  only  in  this  Treatife  of  the  Oils 

ufed  in  the  Galenical  Pharmacy  •,  fince  I  have  given  a 

very  exaeft  Defcription  of  the  Oils  prepar’d  chymically, 

in  my  Treatife  of  Chymijhy.  I’ll  deferibe  firft  the 

Oils  extracted  by  Expreffion,  and  pafs  afterwards  to  thole 
prepar'd  by  Infufion. 

The  Oil  of  Olives,  which  is  the  mod  common  of 

thofe  extracted  by  Exprelfion,  is  prepared  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Manner. 

The  Olives  are  gather’d  when  they  are  ripe,  viz.  in 
the  Months  of  November  and  December  ;  they  are  left  to* 
depurate  of  their  watery  Humidity  in  fome  Corner  of  the 
Houfe,  for  ten  or  twelve  Days,  where  having  heated 
themielves,  they  are  bruifed  afterwards  under  a  Mill- 
Stone,  and  then  put  in  Frails  of  Ruihes  or  Palm-Trees, 
which  being  placed  at  the  Prefs,  one  over  another,  there 
comes  out  an  Oil  by  the  Tingle  Compreflion  of  the  Frails, 
which  is  called  Virgin  Oil ,  and  is  the  beft. 

Next  the  Olives  are  moiften’d  with  warm  Water,  to 
render  the  Oil  more  fluid,  and  by  preffing  them  as  hard 
as  poflible,  a  very  good  Oil  isextra&ed  from  them. 

The  fqueezed  Olives  are  ftirred,  and  having  pour’d 
over  them  a  great  deal  of  warm  Water,  more  Oil  is  ex¬ 
tracted  by  a  new  Expreffion,  which  being  full  of  Fceces, 
is  worfe  than  the  two  firft:  Thefe  Oils  fwimming  over 
the  Water,  are  caflly  feparated  from  it ;  but  there  is 
found  precipitated  at  the  Bottom,  a  thick  Matter,  which 
is  what  the  Antients  called  Amttrca. 

There  has  never  been  fuch  a  Thing  as  the  Omphacins 
Oil ,  prepared  in  the  Manner  deferibed  by  the  Antients  ; 
for  they  pretended  that  it  was  extracted  by  Expreflion  from 
green  Olives,  wherefore  it  was  called  Omphacium ,  becaufe 
green  Olives  have  fome  Refemblance  with  green  Grapes, 
called  in  Latin  Omphacium ,  i.e.  crude,  and  aftringent ;  for 
if  green  Olives  were  bruifed  and  {trained,  nothing  but  a 
vifcous  Juice  could  be  extracted  from  them.  Thofe  that 
want  to  give  to  the  common  Oil,  the  Qualities  attributed 
to  the  pretended  Ompbacine  Oil ,  boil  in  it  the  Summits  of 
Black-berry  Bufhes,  of  Oak,  of  Lentifc,  of  Honey¬ 
suckles,  and  red  Rofes. 

Old  Oil  is  commonly  requir’d  for  Plaifters  and  Un¬ 
guents,  bccaufe  having  received  fome  Fermentation  in 
its  infenfible  Parts,  it  becomes  thereby  more  penetra¬ 
ting,  and  more  emollient.  It  is  alfo  ufed  lor  Aliment, 
and  in  Clyftcrs  for  the  Colick,  the  Gripes,  and  the  Dy- 
fenteria. 

Oils  cxtratled  by  Expreffion. 

Oil  of  fweel  Almonds.  —  Take  what  Quantity  you  will 
of  new  and  large  Almonds,  feparated  from  their  Shells ; 
rub  them  well  in  a  coarfe  and  rough  Linen  Cloth  (to 
clcanfe  them  ofa  red  Scurffaftcn’d  to  the  Skin)till  no  more 
Dirt  comes  off-,  pound  thofe  Almonds  in  a  Marble-Mor¬ 
tar,  with  a  wooden  Peftic,  till  they  be  reduced  into  a 
Pafte  •,  wrap  that  Paftc  in  a  Sack,  or  Piece  of  llrong  Li¬ 
nen  Cloth,  put  the  Sack  to  Prefs  between  two  thin  Plates 
of  Walnut-Tree,  and  having  placed  underneath  a  Pew- 
ter-Dilb,  or  an  earthen  one  glazed,  prefs  gently  the 
Matter  at  firft,  to  make  the  Oil  run  by  Degrees  without 
burfting  the  Cloth  •,  but  when  fome  Quantity  of  Oil  is 
come  out,  you  muft  then  prefs  the  Matter  as  hard  as  you 
can  •,  and  you’ll  have  a  very  good  Oil  of  fwcct  Almonds, 
which  muft  be  kept  in  a  Bottle  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — The  Oil  of  fiveet  Almonds  foftens  the  Acri¬ 
mony  of  the  Tracha;a,  and  of  thcBreaft,  provokes  the 
Urine,  appeafes  the  Pains  of  the  Nephretick,  by  faci¬ 
litating  the  Evacuation  of  the  Stone,  Gravel,  or  Phi-  ujro, 
from  the  Reins  or  Bladder  •,  it  is  good  for  the  A  fter- 
Pains  of  a  lying-in  Woman,  and  for  the  Gripes  of 
new-born  Children,— The  Dofe  is  from  two  Drachms 
to  nn  Ounce  and  a  half.  It  is  ufed  outwardly  to  loften 
the  Parts. 

The  common  Method  is  to  blanch  the  Almonds  be¬ 
fore  they  are  pounded,  to  extmft  a  finer  and  clearer  Oil; 
but  as  it  is  itnpoftible  to  blanch  the  Almonds  till  after 
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they  nave  been  put  to  deep  in  hot  Water,  they  have 
been  thereby  impregnated  with  that  Water,  winch  run¬ 
ning  along  with  the  Oil  makes  it  grow  rank  if  it  be 
kept  a  little  while.  Several  heat  the  pounded  Almonds 
before  they  prefs  them,  to  cxtraft  more  Oil  ■,  but  as  the 
Fire  communicates  always  fome  difagreeabic  Smell  to 
0/7/,  and  render  them  mure  acid,  it  is  much  better  to 
have  a  Ids  Quantity  of  Oil,  and  good. 

The  0/7  of  Walnuts  can  be  extracted  in  the  fame 
Manner  without  Fire  ;  which  Oil  is  proper  to  appeafe 
the  Colick  and  the  Gripes.  Ladies  ule  it  to  cleanfc  their 
Skin. 

Oleum  Amigdalarum  Am ar arum.  ^  Amy gda! arum  ama- 
rarum  quantum  libuerit ,  Contundantur  exact ifjime  in  mcr - 
tar  to  marmoreo ,  piftiilo  ligneo ,  delude  moderate  calefiant 
Tor  cu  lari  exprim  ant  ur  :  Eodcm  mo  do  extrahantur ,  Olea 
Nucis  Juglandis  Jett  Caregimtm ,  Avellanarum  Balani , 
Nucleorum  Perftcorum,  Armeniacorum ,  Seminis  Lini ,  Com- 
nobis ,  Sinapi ,  Buniados ,  Sefami,  Ilyofciami. 

Virtues. — The  Oil  of  bitter  Almonds ,  is  good  for  the 
Maladies  of  the  Matrice,  it  appeafes  the  Inflammations, 
expels  the  Stone  and  Gravel  from  the  Reins  and  the 
Bladder;  it  diffipates  the  Noile  of  the  Ear,  and  is  uled 

to  carry  off  the  Spots  of  the  Skin. - The  Bofe  by  the 

Mouth  is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  ;  and  in  a 
Clyfter  from  half  an  Ounce  to  two  Ounces.  Some  Drops 
thereof  are  inllillcd  into  the  Ears  with  a  little  Cotton  for 
Deafnefs,  it  is  all'o  fometimes  mixed  on  that  Occaflon 
with  a  little  Brandy. 

The  Oil  of  bitter  Almonds  differs  no  otherwife  from 
that  of  Sweet  Almonds,  than  in  that  it  is  kept  longer 
without  growing  rank,  either  breaufe  Bitter  Almonds 
contain  lefs  Salt  than  the  fweet  ones,  or  bccaufe  by 
heating  them  the  aqueous  Humidity,  which  is  the  Oc- 
cafion  of  the  Ranknds,  is  dilfipated.  The  Pajle  of  Bitter 
Almonds  is  a  Poifon  for  Hens,  and  does  not  hurt  other 
Animals.  It  is  ufed  to  cleanfc  the  Hands. 

The  Oils  of  the  Stones  of  Fruits,  and  of  Seeds  which 
contain  a  great  deal  of  Oil,  are  extracted  in  the  Manner 
of  that  of  Bitter  Almonds  ;  but  when  it  is  wanted  to 
extrait  by  Exprefilon  the  Oil  of  a  Seed  which  is  very 
little  oleaginous,  as  is  that  of  Anis  ;  or  when  the  Oil  is 
naturally  congealed  as  in  the  Nutmeg,  the  Matter  after 
it  has  been  well  pounded  mult  be  heated  at  the  Vapour 
of  Water  or  Wine,  then  prefled  hard,  as  I  have  obferved 
in  my  Treadle  of  Chymilhy. 

Oil  cf  Eggs. — Take  Eggs  feven  or  eight  Days  old, 
and  no  newer,  becaufe  being  too  villous  then,  the  Oil 
could  not  be  cafily  feparated  from  them  •,  boil  them  in 
W'ater  till  they  be  hard,  then  taking  only  the  Yolks, 
crumble  them  in  an  earthen  Pan,  placed  over  a  very 
How  Fire,  Birring  the  Matter  with  a  Spatula,  till  the 
Matter  begins  to  grow  a  little  rcddifli,  and  then  comes 
out  of  it  as  a  melted  Marrow  ;  then  it  mull  be  put  into  a 
Sack  made  of  (Long  1  .inuen  Cloth,  and  preliing  it  as 
llrong  as  pofliblc  between  two  warm  wooden  Plates, 
there  will  come  out  ot  it  a  yellow  Oil,  which  mud  be 
kept  lor  Oil. 

Virtues. — The  0/7  of  Eggs ,  is  proper  to  foften  the 
Skin,  to  take  off  Cicatrices,  to  fill  up  the  Cavities  left 


it  {Lengthens  the  Nerves,  expels  the  Wind  r 
the  Palfy,  to  rcfolve  the  Tumours,  for  the  r\  ^  for 


the  Sciatica,  windy  Colick,  by  anointing  Wen 

therewith,  warm.  It  is  mixed  like  will,  hi  r]  n?" 
from  half  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce  and  a  half.  ™eri> 

Oils,  prepared  by  Infufion ,  or  DecoZfion, ,  or  bv  „  n  , 

MixtufP  J  a 


Mix  tin 

Oil  of  Rofes. — Take  a  Pound  and  a  half  of  red  V  r 
newly  gathered,  pound  them  well,  and  put  them  fa 


a  Jug;  and  having  poured  on  them  three  Pound- 


before 


by  the  Small  Pox,  and  lor  lore  Breads  and  Burns. 

Some  moiilen  the  Matter  with  Spirit  of  Wine 
they  put  it  to  the  Prefs,  to  render  the  Oil  clear  or  thin¬ 
ner  ;  but  it  is  a  Spirit  ol  Wine  led  ;  lor  it  is  entirely 
dilfipated  by  the  1  leat  into  the  Air  ;  the  Spirit  belides 
is  not  very  agreeable  to  the  Qualities  of  the  Oil  of  Eggs. 

Oil  of  Hays. — Take  a  good  Quantity  of  Berries  of 
Bays,  ripe  anti  newly  gathered,  bruile  them  well,  and 
put  them  afterwards  in  a  large  Kettle,  pouring  on  them 
Water  enough  to  fwim  over  the  Berries,  by  twelve 
Inches;  bud  thru  the  Matter  for  an  1  lour  at  lead,  and 
afterwards  llram  the  Liquor  boiling-hot,  carrying  the 
Grounds  to  the  Pi  els,  and  preliing  it.  as  hard  as  you  can  ; 
and  having  left  the  Colatuie  to  grow  cold,  you’ll  find  a 
green  and  congealed  Oil  fwimming  over  the  Water, 
which  you  mull  gather  ;  and  having  pounded  the 
Grounds  anew,  you’ll  put  them  to  boil  in  the  lame 
Water,  pi  el’s  them  as  before,  leave  the  Colature  to 
grow  cold,  and  gather  afterwards  the  Oil  which  fwims 
over  the  Water,  and  which  being  neither  lb  good  nor 
fo  line  as  the  red,  mull  be  kept  apart-. 

Virtues . — The  Oil  of  Bays  ratifies,  opens,  and  ibltcns, 


Oil  of  Olives,  flop  the  Jug,  and  expoll  it  to  thA, 
for  feven  or  eight  Days;  which  elapfed,  boil  fli*r|rjv  tj 
Matter,  and  having  drained  it  hard  through  a  I  II  . 
Cloth,  put  the  fame  Quantity  of  red  Rofes°in  the  r” 
laturc,  and  proceed  to  the  Maceration,  Co  ebon  °{ 
Expreflion  as  before ;  and  having  repeated  theV  • 
Operation  a  third  Time,  you’ll  have  the  Oil  of  )/r1C 
which  mud  be  kept  in  a  Pot  for  Ufe.  0  cs 

Virtues.  — The  0/7  of  Rofes  (Lengthens  and  confolj 
dates,  in  Tokening  ;  it  refolves  the  Fluxions,  remperates 
the  Heat  of  the  Reins,  and  of  the  Head,  by  anointing 

the  Part  with  it  hot.  ° 

Several  prepare  this  Oil  with  pale  Rofes  indead  of  red 
to  render  it  more  odorous;  but  in  boiling  it  the  "ood 
Smell  of  the  Rofes  is  abforbed  by  the  bad  one  of  the 
Oil.  —  It  is  true  that  the  Oil  of  pale  Rofes  ioitens  and 
refolves  better  than  that  of  red  Rolls,  but  it  is  not  lb 
ftrengthning. 

Eodem  modo  per  infufioncm  parentur ,  Oka  forum  Anc- 
t  hi ,  Cham  am  cli ,  Mehloti ,  LiHornm  Alborutn,  Simp 
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lidis,  Mentha,  slbrolani,RuU Myrti ,  Sampftchi,  Salimc. 

Oleum  Liliorum  Compofitum ,  Mefve.  fy  Riorum  Li- 
liorum  Alborum  §  viij.  Maftiehcs ,  Calami  Aromatic;, 
CoJli ,  Carpobalfami ,  na  s-j.  Cinnamomi ,  Caryoplyllorum , 
aa^d.  Croci  3  iij.  Old  tiulcis  Ibij.  Mifceantur  &  m- 
ccrenlur  per  dies  quadraginta ,  in  vafe  obturate ,  dink 
built  ant,  lev  iter ,  £s?  exprimantur. 

Virtues. — This  Oil  of  white  Lillies  is  refolutivc  in 
heating  ;  it  is  ufed  for  the  Pains  of  the  Stomach,  of  the 
Bread,  of  the  Abdomen,  in  anointing  the  afflicted  Parts 
therewith  :  Though  this  Sort  of  Oil  is  llldom  ufed  ;  the 
fimplc  Oil  of  white  Lillies,  prepared  in  the  Manner  of 
that  of  Rofes,  being  almoft  always  fubftituted  to  it. 

Oleum  Irinum. — Take  a  Pound  of  the  biggeft  and 
fined  Roots  of  Iris  you  can  find,  rafp  them  and  put 
them  with  half  a  Pound  of  Flowers  of  the  lame  Plant 
into  a  Jug,  and  having  poured  upon  them  five  Pints  of 
common  Oil,  dop  the  Jug,  and  having  left  itinDigcftion. 
on  the  hot  Embers,  or  in  Balneo  Maria:,  boil  afterwards 
(lightly  the  Infufion,  drain  it  with  ExprdTion,  and  hav¬ 
ing  put  the  fame  Quantity  of  Roots  and  Flowers  in  the 
Colature,  proceed  as  before  ;  and  repeat  the  fame  Ope¬ 
ration  for  the  third  Time  ;  but  this  lad  Time  the  Mat¬ 
ter  mud  boil  longer,  to  conlume  the  Juice  ot  the  lib, 
and  having  drained  the  Liquor  with  Exp  re  Hi  on,  the  Oil 
mull  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues.  —  The  0/7  of  Iris  attenuates,  is  deterfive,  and 
much  refolutivc.  It  is  ufed  for  the  cold  Tumors,  the 
King’s  Evil,  and  to  forward  Suppuration. 

Oil  of  St.  John-worl  compofcd, — -Take  a  Pound  of 
Summits  of  St.  John- wort,  in  Flowers,  newly  gathered 
in  their  Vigour,  bridle  them,  put  them  in  a  Jug,  am 
pour  over  them  two  Pounds  of  common  Oil,  and  tmcc 
Ounces  of  (Long  red  Wine  ;  flop  the  Jug,  and  phecit 
in  a  warm  Place,  or  in  Balneo  Maria.-,  where  the  Mattel 
mull  be  left  in  Digcdion  for  twenty-four  I  lours  •,  hoi 
afterwards  flightly  the  Infufion,  drain  it  with  kxpid  ioa> 
and  having  put  in  the  Colature  as  much  Mowers  »'»  c 
fore,  proceed  to  the  Infufion,  Coition,  and  Colatur^. 
repeating  once  more  the  fame  Operation,  except  t)^ 
the  third  Time  the  Infufion  mull  boil  longer,  to  P|(|(lllt_ 
the  Difilpation  of  the  aqueous  Juice.  Alter  the  ‘  !' 
been  drained  for  the  lad  Time  it  mud  be  kit  10 
and  afterwards  decanted  gently,  to  llparate  the  ajte  . 
then  you’ll  difiulve  in  it  at  a  flow  I  feat  a  Pnum  0 
bell  Turpentine,  and  pour  the  Oil  while  yet  hot  tn  1 

lug,  to  keep  it  for  Ufe,  •  (jp 

Virtues.  — R\v:  Oil  of  St.  John  wort  aucmiaus,  ■  c 


ceftive  and  refolutive  ;  it  appeafes  the  Pains  caufed  by  a 
viicous  Humour  ;  it  is  ufed  to  ftr  eng  then  the  Nerves 
and  the  Joints,  and  for  the  Sciatica.  It  is  an  efficacious 
Balfam  to  cure  Wounds. 

Oleum  Nicodemi.  ty  Seminum ,  feu  Summitatum  Hype- 
rlci ,  f erebenthina ,  na  Ibj.  Croci  §  ft.  Lithargyri  j. 
Joes  Hepatic*,  Tut  hi*  Alexandrine,  na  3  iij.  lb  ill 

ViniAlbilb  iv. 

Bruife  the  Summits  or  Seeds  of  St.  John-wort,  pound 
the  Aloes,  the  Tut ty  and  the  Litharge,  which  muft  be 
put  together  with  the  Saffron  in  an  earthen  Pot,  and  the 
Oil  and  Wine  having  been  poured  upon  them,  the  Pot 
fhall  be  covered,  and  the  Matter  put  to  boil  over  a  flow 
Fire,  to  the  Diminution  of  a  fourth  Part  of  the  Wine, 
or  thereabout ;  then  the  Pot  is  taken  off  the  Fire,  and 
expofed  to  the  Sun,  during  the  Canicule,  for  ten  Days, 
and  afterwards  put  again  over  the  Fire,  where  the  Mat¬ 
ter  muft  boil  to  the  entire  Confumption  of  the  Wine  • 
and  having  drained  the  Infufion  with  Exprefiion,  the 
Turpentine  muft  be  diffolved  in  it,  and  the  Oil  kept  for 
Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Oil  is  a  refolutive  and  nerval  Ballam  ; 
it  cleanfes  and  confolidates  Wounds. 

Oleum  Croci.  ty  Croci ,  Calami  Aromatici ,  Semin  is 
Carvi ,  tia  gj.  Myrrh *  g  ft. 

Let  the  Ingredients  infufe  together  after  they  have 
been  pounded  in  a  Pint  of  Red  Wine  for  fix  Days  fuc- 
ceffiveiy  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot  ;  then  boil  the  Infufion 
at  a  (low  Fire,  with  a  Pint  and  a  half  of  common  Oil, 
to  the  entire  Confumption  of  the  Wine  5  which  done* 
drain  it  and  keep  it  for  Ufe.  .  5 

Virtues. — This  Oil  of  Saffron  diffipates  Hardnefs, 
appeafes  the  Pains  of  the  Matricc  and  other  Parts  ;  it 
ftrengchcns  the  Nerves  by  anointing  the  afflifted  Parrs 

with  it. 

Oleum  de  Euphorbio  Simplex .  ty  Euphorbii  Puhemti , 
3V.  Olei  Communis  lb. 

The  Oil  muft  be  put  in  a  Copper  Bafon  over  the 
Fire,  and  when  very  hot,  the  Euphorbium  in  Powder 
fhall  be  mixed  with  it,  it  will  melt  in  an  Inftant  ♦,  and 
the  Diffolution  after  it  has  been  ftrained,  is  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues.  The  Oil  of  Euphorbium  is  refolutive  j  it  is 
employ’d  for  the  cold  Plumours,  the  Lethargy,  and 
Palfy,  by  rubbing  the  Parts  with  it. 

Oleum  de  Euphorbia  Compoftnm.  ty  Calammthes  Mon - 
me  g  j  ft.  Radicis  Cofli  3X.  Pyre t hr i  3  vj .  Cafiorei  3  V. 
Mpomri,c,  Staphidis  Agri*,  n  a  g  fs.  Trita  Macercntur 
p'Triduum  in  Vim  Rubri  Ibij.  Olei  Communis  Ibifs. 
Coque  ad  Vini  Confimptioncm ,  tunc  infperge  Euphorbii  re - 

centis  tenuifime  triti  3  fs.  Rccoque  fariim  id  exprime ;  co¬ 
mm  fervetur  ufui. 

Virtues.  —  I  he  Oil  of  Euphorbium  compofed ,  is  proper 

!?  rari!y  and  mcJt  cold  Humours,  to  itrengthen  the 
JNerves,  for  the  Catarrhs,  Apoplexy,  Pally,  and  Lc- 

Mrgy,  by  anointing  the  aflli&ed  Pairs  with  it;  fomc 

i  °ps  thereof  are  dropped  into  the  Ears,  at  the  Time  of 
uii‘  Apoplexy  or  Lethargy. 

Cleum  Nicotian*.  —  Draw  the  Juice  of  Tobacco  by 
prefiion,  when  the  Plant  is  in  its  Vigour,  and  having 
f,  *l.lt  w,th.  an  equal  Quantity  of  common  Oil,  bo fl 

flnm  hwyi  tll!j  fhc  Juice  bc  al,noft  confumed  ;  then 

Ula’n  the  Oil  and  keep  it  for  Ufe. 

/rto.  1jlc  qh  Qf  q0iacco  js  cxtrcmcly  refolutive, 
an  be  employed  to  melt,  and  diffipate  the  Sch irrous, 

8,111  ^hcr  1  umors.  ’ 

Majlicb. —  Take  half  a  Pound  of  the  beft 
■  pound  it  coarfely,  and  put  it  in  a  glazed  Pot, 

Li  f  i)ourL‘cl  »!>on  it  two  Pounds  of  Oil  of  Rofcs, 

Z  o(  the  beft  Wine,  cover  the  Veffel  and 

Lil  {T!  °(va  n  m<K,cratc  J'irc>  wlK,rc  the  Matter  muft 
j, id-  bUU  y  tl]I  t,lc  Mallich  be  diflblved,  which  will 
L.j.p  jt  m  a  vcry  fhort  'Time ;  then  ft  rain  the  Oil  and 

;iiU|  ^  he  O/l  of  Maftich  (Lengthens  the  Brain 

aflljfli..)  .j  >,llac!b  ft°ps  Vomiting,  by  anointing  the 
raj,,  ,nt|  fi,!LWlti)  ,c  \  ,c.w  Pllt  hi  Ciy tiers  for  the  Lien- 
and  n  {lajp iC  tcrixi,  from  hall  an  Ounce  to  an  Ounce 
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-  fucci,  ex  prim  a,  id  ferva  ufui. 

and  'ftnn’ hTThS  °,J  iS  COO]ing’  and  ProPe<*  to  condenfate 
and,  ftop  the  Humours.  It  enters  the  unguent  Pom! 

mIz  %  SAC*  nardV'  >>”»<“”»  & 

J  3  nJ-  Vim  Generofi  l  iv.  Olei  Communis  Ibifs 
„  macerate  together  for  eight  Davs  in  a'  T„<y 

we  I  covered,  then  boil  it  to  the  Confomp*  fon  of  Ih! 
Wme5  ftrarn  the  Oil  with  Expreffion,  and  keep  it  for 

radbes  and  refolves  the  coarfe  and 

hlLf’  Slfocatic,n  of  the  Matrice.  Some  of 

**  ™  Ears,  for 

M°fUcL  VthTn-  */lorUm  FolU  Mr. 

Lidnd  m l  Spn*  narii'  5a  *  fs-  LiS”‘  *oes,  Caff, * 

UlTf  C^°ffll0rUm'  f  3JV-  FTucis  Mofchau  3ij. 

CXCept  the  ,Mufc’  havinS  lightly 
for  nr  ft  bu  P^C  t0  -nfure  with  the  W>ne  tfnd  Oil 

thf  r  the  entire  Confumption  of 

for  We  !  r  the  Liql'0r  ,s  ftl'aintd  a'ld  kept 

Virtues . 


Oil!*1! \fihch  ,bc-inK  a  Rc,ln’  k  is  cliHoIvcd  tardy  in 
j  duufore  the  Wine  is  netdlefs  here.  * 

lif,nw,'\h  °  ^  li'ircitrum  Solan,  Maturarum  Con- 

•]*.  (‘t  Communis  11)  iij.  Corine  ad  confumptionem 

V01.,  II,  ‘  7  1 


M,r  •  q  ThlsL0,/  1S  Proper  to  ftrengthen  the  Nerves, 
Mamce,  Stomach,  to  expel  Wind,  and  to  refolVe  coarle 
Humours,  by  anointing  the  Parts  therewith. 

Oleum  Stcymium  Cmpofitum,  ASluarii.  Rt  Radicis  Cu- 
'l  V*  lbJ-  Rorifmarini ,  Pyrelbri ,  Eu- 

CcaJl°rU’  Nitri  aa  3  “j-  0ki  Communis 
IV*  Vmi  Cenerofi  lb  ij. 

tu„An  the  Dry§S  pr0unded  be  put  into  a  Jug,  with 
the  P  lowers  of  Rofemary  and  the  others  coarfely  pound- 

ed,  and  having  poured  upon  them  the  Oil  and  the  Wine, 

the  Jug  well  itopt,  muft  be  expdfed  to  the  Sun  for  leven 

or  eight  Days,  or  to  another  Heat ;  boiling  afterwards 

the  Infufion  at  a  flow  Fire,  ftirring  the  Matter  from 

Lime  to  Time  with  a  Spatula,  to  the  Confumption  of 

the  W  me  ;  which  done,  the  Liquor  muft  be  ftrained  with 
Expreffion,  and  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues.  This  Oil  is  heating  and  refolutive,  proper 

For -die  Schirres  of  the  Liver*  the  Spleen,  and  the  Hard¬ 
nefs  of  the  Matrice. 

Oleum  Refblutivum.  ty  Radicum  Cncnmeris  Aftnini , 
Bryowi *,  Alth **,  na  Ibj.  Olei  Communis  lb  iv. 

Let  all  the  Ingredients  be  mixed  with  the  Oil,  and 
having  been  expofed  to  the  Sun,  or  fomc  other  Heat 
for  a  whole  Month,  be  boiled,  ftrained  with  Expreffion, 
and  the  Colature  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues.  —This  Oil  is  digeftivc,  emollient,  and  refo- 
lutive  ;  it  is  ufed  to  attenuate  the  vifcous  Humours,  and 
to  diffipate  them,  by  rubbing  the  Parts  therewith. 

Oleum  Ac  on  i fir  i  cum  Am  hr  at  inn  A.  Myuficht.  ty  Olei 
Amigdalarum  Amararum  giv.  Nor  Hi  id  Comp.  Liliorum 
Alborum ,  na  5  ij.  Stic  cor  urn  Origani  Major  an*.  Rut*, 
Porri,  Kaphani ,  Capamm ,  tia  %  j.  Mixta  coquant ur  ad 
flic  cor  urn  confimptioncm,  poftca  oleo  cola  to  adde  f pint  us 
vim  millcpcdibus  prim  impregnate  accti  vini  acerrimi , 
ha  §  Is.  Ambr*  Grifc*,  Riorum  Scrpylli,  Bac carton  Sa¬ 
bin*,  S  minis  Cymini,  Mac  is,  ha  3  j.  Cubebarnm,  Ellebori 
Albi ,  Maftichcs,  Ladani,  Styracis  Calami i*,  ana  3  fs. 
CaftorciVcri,  Piper  is  Longi,  Croci,  Nitri,  ana  3j,  omnia 
diligent er  conquaffata,  demo  in  Balneo  Mari*  coquantur, 
pofea  oleo  colato  &  cxprcjfo  inmifee,  0 1 corn m  Form ica rum, 

A  niff  ana  3].  Tro  chi fcorum  Galli*  Mofchat*  Dj,  Mli fee' 
IA  ad  ufurn  re  pone. 

Virtues.  I  his  Oil  is  good  for  Deafncfs,  it  expels  the 
Wind,  diffipates  the  Noifc  of  the  Ears,  appeafes 
the  Pains  of  chofc  Parts,  brings  the  Ablccfles  iorm- 
ed  in  them  to  Suppuration,  by  inllilling  lome  Drops 
thereof  into  the  Eai,  Morning  and  Night. 

Oleum  de  Piper/bus  reformation.  \k  Piperis  l.onfi  £? 
Nigri,  ana  Tff}  ft.  Radicum  Zingiberis,  Fa  uiadi  & '  Apii, 
ana  ^  ft.  Gumm t  Ammouiaci ,  Opoponacis  id  Sc^apiui,  ana 
5  iij.  Surculontm  Flynn  Viridis  id  Rut*,  ana  man.  ft,  Olei 
Lint  Ibij.  Vini  Rubri  lb  ft. 

Let  the  Ingredients  be  pounded,  and  having  been 
mixed  with  the  Oil  and  Wine,  pu  them  to  macerate  (or 
a  whole  Month  in  a  Jug  well  llopt,  in  a  waun  Plan*} 
boiling  afterwards  the  In!  11  lion  at  a  flow  Fire,  ftiaimiip* 
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it  with  Expreffion,  and  keeping  the  Colature  for  Ufe. 

Oleum  Carminativum  reformation.  R.  Oleorum  Diftilla- 
tornm  Seminis  Cymini ,  3  ft.  Anifi,  ij.ft.  Carvi^y  Arantiorum , 
Chamomilhe ,  ana  3  ft. 

All  thele  Oils  mufi:  be  mixed  together  in  a  Vial,  and 
the  Mixture  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Oil  is  proper  to  attenuate  the  Vifcofi- 
ties,  to  expel  Winds,  to  appeafe  the  Gripes  and  Pains : 

It  is  ufed  for  the  Melancholicks. - The  Dofe  is  from 

three  Drops  to  fix.  The  Region  of  the  Stomach,  and 
of  the  Navel,  can  alfo  be  anointed  with  it. 

Oleum  Populeum. — Take  a  Pound  of  the  Eyes  of  Pop¬ 
lar,  newly  gather’d,  pound  them  well  in  a  Mortar,  and 
having  put  them  in  a  Jug,  pour  upon  them  three  Pounds 
of  common  Oil,  and  half  a  Pint  of  red  Wine  ;  (lop  the 
Jug,  and  fexpofe  it  for  eight  Days  to  the  Sun,  or  to  ano¬ 
ther  Heat  •,  then  boil  the  Matter  over  a  flow  Fire  to  the 
Confumption  of  the  Wine,  draining  the  Oil  afterwards 
with  a  Itrong  Expreffion,  and  having  left  it  to  depu¬ 
rate,  keep  it  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Oil  foftens  in  cooling,  is  good  for  the 
Inflammations,  and  for  Burns,  when  they  are  broken :  It 
is  alfo  refolutive. 

The  Wine  introduced  into  this  Compofition,  is  rather 
prejudicial  than  ufeful  to  it  ;  becaufe  it  deftroys  the  cool¬ 
ing  Virtue  of  the  Buds  of  Poplar  •,  therefore  it  fhould  be 
retrenched  from  it  fince  the  Humidity  of  the  Poplar 
fuffices  for  the  Codtion  of  the  Oil. 

Oleum  Major  ana.  R.  Herbarum  Major  ana,  man.  iv. 
Serpina ,  man.  ij.  foliontm  Myrti  vel  Baccarum ,  man.].  A- 
brotani ,  Mentha  Aquatic  a,  ana  man.  ft.  Olci  Communis , 
lb  11J. 

Let  all  thefe  Drugs  macerate  together  for  eight  Days, 
in  a  Jug  well  flopp'd,  and  carried  to  a  warm  Place; 
then  boil  thelnfufion,  drain  it  with  Expreffion,  and  keep 
the  Colature  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Oil  of  Marjoram  is  refolutive,  (Length¬ 
ens  the  Brain  and  the  Stomach,  expels  the  Winds,  and 
Worms ;  is  good  for  the  Sciatica,  and  attenuates  the 
Vifcofities,  by  anointing  the  afflidted  Parts  therewith. 

Oleum  Mucaginum .  R.  Radicis  Alt  ha  a  recentis ,  §  iv. 
Seminis  Fcenugreci  &  Lint ,  ana  §  j.  ft.  S cilia  recentis 
Contuja ,  l  j. 

Cut  the  Roots  of  Althaea,  and  the  Onions  of  Squil, 
into  fmall  Pieces,  bruife  them  and  put  them  with  the 
Seeds  whole  in  an  earthen  Pot,  pouring  over  them  five  or 
fix  Pints  of  boiling  hot  Water,  and  having  cover’d  the 
Pot,  leave  the  whole  Mixture  to  macerate  for  ten  or  twelve 
Hours-,  then  boil  thelnfufion  till  it  grows  mucilaginous; 
drain  it  with  Expreffion,  and  having  added  to  it  after¬ 
wards,  the  Oils  of  Anethum,  Camomile,  and  white 
Lillies,  of  each  fixteen  Ounces,  boil  the  Mixture  to  the 
Confumption  of  the  Humidity,  dirring  it  towards  the 
End,  to  hinder  the  Mucilage  from  (licking  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Veflel,  and  burning  ;  then  drain  it,  and  keep 
the  Colature  for  Ufe. 

Oleum  Nephrcticum ,  A.  Afynjicbt.  R.  Olci  Succini  albi 
reft  if  cat  i ,  T trebenthina ,  J uni peri,  ana  J  iv.  Ferment i 
Pan  is ,  Salts  Communis,  Tar  tori  albi,  ana  5  j.  Aquarum 
l ledcra  Tcrrejlris ,  Pctrofelini,  Onouides,  ana  lb.  iij. 

Pound  vc*ry  well  together  the  Tartar,  and  common 
Salt,  mix  them  with  the  Levant'  and  Oils,  put  the  Mix¬ 
ture  in  a  large  Glafs  or  Stone  Cucurbirc,  and  having 
1  loured  on  them  the  dillilled  Waters,  cover  the  Cucur- 
bite  with  its  Capital,  adapt  a  Receiver  to  it,  lute  exactly 
the  Joints,  and  by  a  graduate  Sand-Heat,  difi.il  the  Li¬ 
quor,  inerrafing  the  Fire  towards  the  End  of  the  Didil- 
lation  •,  feparate  the  Oil  which  will  fwim  on  the  Water  in 
the  U(ct  iver,  and  keep  it  for  Ufe. 

Virtues.*— -This  Oil  attenuates  and  expels  the  Stone 
and  Sand  from  the  Reins;  it  gives  Eafe  in  the  Nephre- 
tirk,  pullu  s  by  Urine,  (Lengthens  the  Matrice,  and  fa¬ 
cilitates  a  Delivery.  The/Ia/uis  from  two  Drops  to  fix. 

The  dillilled  Water  that  remains  in  the  Receiver  after 
the  Separation  of  the  Oil,  is  alfo  aperitive,  and  has  the 

fame  Virtues  with  the  Oil. - The  Dofe  is  from  an 

Ounce  to  lour. 

Oleum  Half  ami,  A.  Mynficht.  R.  Oleorum  Olivarum, 
lb  j.  Jlyperici,  Baccarum  hurt,  ana  l  j.  Granorum  Jtuii- 
peri,  Pi'trolri,  ana  l  ft.  Ligni  Rhodini,  Spic<v,  ana  3  ij.  Se- 
minis  AuyyliCft'i  Anifi ,  ana  3  j.  Tercbcnthhuc  Cypruc  aqua 
molar  urn  ht,t\  lb  ft. 


Put  in  an  earthen  Jug  all  the  Oils  Hu-  t. 
wallied  in  Water  of  Violets,  and  two’  OunrJT^T' 

1  -  1  *-»  <-  ^  ...  .  w  v-wiiu_(.s  or  th- 


dried  Roots  of  Orcanctte  bruited  ;  flop  WcJ]  ,  VJ  V; 

and  place  it  in  a  hot  Balneo  Marine,  where  ir  m" 


«t  mult  Ur 

afterwards 


left  twelve  Hours  in  Digeftion  ;  make 

Balneum  to  boil,  and  when  the  Infufion  is  verv  I,  ,  7 

u  with  a  wooden  Spatula;  drain  it  af'ttrwajYlc  ’  i 

ftrong  Expreffion,  and  keep  the  Colatuf  in  aT  V' 
well  corked.  It  is  a  Baifani.  a  ^oale 

Virtues.  This  Oil  or  Balfam,  heats,  refoJves 

and  penetrates  ;  it  may  be  ufed  to  difTolve  cold  r 

for  the  Palfy,  Sciatica,  to  refift  the  Gangrene 

\xt _ j_  c,  and  to 


cleanfe  Wounds. 

Oleum  Balfam  Pet.  de  Abbatt.  Aponenfs. 


&  Tent, 


Ibin*,  lb  j .  3  iv.  Ladani,  3x.  Styracis  liquid.?,'  Mnrh' 
Aloes,  Spic*  nardi.  Sanguinis  Hraconis,  ‘ Tbvris  Z 
Opoponacis,  Bdellii,  Carpo  Balfam, ,  Cinnamon,,  ZZ 

colU,  Croci,  Majlicbcs ,  Cummi  Arabia ,  ana-  i’  Mn 
Gran,  xviij.  Mcfrhl 

Pound  coarfely  all  the  Ingredients,  put  them  with  the 
Turpentine  in  a  large  Cucurbite,  half  thereof  mull  re 
mam  empty,  place  it  in  a  Sand-Furnace,  adapt  rnir',~ 
large  Receiver,  lute  exaflly  the  Joints,  and  bv  a  ar,,l 
Fire  diftil  the  Spirit  and  Oil ;  tmlute  the  Receife?  T\ 
put  the  Liquor  into  a  Funnel  lined  with  grey  Pant/-  rh 

Spirit  will  run  through,  and  the  Oil  remain,  which  J 
be  kept  in  a  Bottle. 

Virtues.  — This  Oil  rarifies,  attenuates,  isdeterlive  rc- 
fifts  Putrefaftion,  is  refolutive,  and  ftrengthens 'the 
Nerves  and  the  Matrice  ;  it  is  put  in  Wounds,  a„d  the 

aching  Members  are  rubbed  with  it,  when  mixed  with  a 
proper  Oil. 

Oleum  Scarabs  or  urn.  Take  a  Pound  of  Beetles,  found 
on  human  Excrements,  while  they  are  in  their  Vigour, 
put  them  alive  in  an  earthen  Veflel,  with  two  Pounds  of 
Linfeed  Oil ;  cover  the  Veflel,  and  place  it  over  a  flow 
Fire,  to  make  the  Liquor  boil  gently  ;  and  when  you’ll 
fee  that  the  aqueous  Humidity  is  confumed,  itrain  the 
Liquor  with  Expreffion,  and  keep  the  Oil ;  which  is  the 
Oil  of  Beetles. 

Virtues. — This  Oil  is  refolutive,  Tokening  and  ftrength- 
ening;  it  is  ufed  to  refolvc  the  Hemorrhoides,  and  to 
(Lengthen  the  Anus  when  it  is  relaxed,  by  applying  this 
Oil  upon  it. 

Oleum  Exccfrenfc.  R.  Foliortim  Rorifmarini ,  3  iij.  A- 
brotani,  Betonica,  Ckanuepytios,  LavcnduU ,  ana'l j.fl. 
Radicis  Ellcbori  nigri  6?  albi,  Corticis  Fraxini  Limonum , 
Seminis  Cymini  &  Kcnugr.rci,  forum  Chanutmeli ,  Gemjta, 
Lilt  or  urn  alborum ,  Sambuci,  Herbarum  Abfmthii ,  Cenlau- 
rii  minoris,  Eupatorii ,  Funiculi ,  IJyJfopi ,  Lam,  Maja - 
ran  a.  Me  life,  Ncpetcr,  Pulcgii,  Sabina,  Tbymi,  anal). 
Euphorbii,  Sinapeos ,  Caflorci ,  Pyrethri,  ana  3  ij.  Olei, 
lb  iv.  Vini,  3  ix. 

All  the  Ingredients  muft  be  bruifed,  and  put  in  a  gla¬ 
zed  earthen  Pot,  and  having  poured  upon  them  the  Oil 
and  the  Wine,  cover  the  Pot,  place  it  in  ahotBalneo 
Marine,  and  leave  the  Matter  in  Digeftion  for  twelve 
Hours :  Put  afterwards  the  Infufion  to  boil  fiowly,  to 
the  Confumption  of  the  Wine,  and  of  nlinoll  all  the  Hu¬ 
midity  of  the  Herbs  ;  then  drain  the  Oil  with  a  (hong 
Expreffion,  and  keep  it  for  Ufe. 

Virtues.' — -This  Oil  is  emollient  in  (Lengthening,  k 
expels  the  Winds,  attenuates  the  vi Icons  Humours,  and 
rcfolvcs  the  Hard  nets  of  the  Liver,  Spleen,  and  Matrice. 

This  Compofition  is  taken  from  the  London  Difprnhi* 
ry  ;  but  I  think  it  too  much  computed ;  it  is  true,  that 
all  the  Drugs  which  enter  it  are  very  good,  fiillol  Virtues, 
and  agreeable  to  the  Maladies  for  which  this  Remedy  is 
employ’d  ;  but  the  Compofition  could  very  well  be 
fliorten’d,  by  doubling  or  tripling,  or  even  quadtuplini;, 
the  Quantity  of  tcvcraJ  ol  the  Ingredient.4-,  and  retnueli- 
ing  the  other  which  have  the  fame  Quaiims. 

Oleum  Lnmbricorim. — 'Fake  three  Pounds  of  the  big- 
gefl  Earth-Worms  you  can  find,  walk  them  well,  am 
put  them  to  macerate  in  an  equal  Quantity  coin nion 
Oil,  and  hall  a  Pint  ol  white  Wine,  lor  (wcn,v'l°m 
Hours;  the  next  Day  boil  the  Inlulion  over 
Fire,  to  the  Confumption  of  the  Wine;  tbain  it 
wards  with  Expreffion  to  keep  it  (or  UK*. 

Virtues. —  I  he  Oil  of  Karth-Wotim  is  P,‘<'Pl'r 


twent  y*l 
a  (low 


to 


mines. —  1  11c  uu  01  raimi-Nvonus  i»  1;  •  r  . 

foften  and  (Lengthen  the  Nerves,  fi.r  1  he  1'ains  u  t  ic 

Joints,  to  nlulve  Tumour4.,  and  lut  the  Dillocations  at 
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Strains*,  by  rubbing  the  affii&ed  Parts  with  it* 

Oleum  Ranarum.  Take  ten  or  twelve  Frogs  alive,  cut 
them  in  Pieces,  and  put  them  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot, 
pouring  immediately  upon  them  a  Pound  and  half  of 
Linked  Oil  ;  cover  the  Pot  very  clofe,  and  place  it  in  a 
boiling  hot  Balneo  Marias,  where  it  mud  be  left  feven  or 
eicht  Hours;  drain  afterwards  the  Infufion,  fqueezing 
hard  the  Frogs  *  leave  the  Colature  to  fettle,  and  decant 
it  afterwards  to  depurate  it  of  its  Fasces. 

Virtues. — The  Oil  of  Frogs  foftens,  and  temperates 
the  Inflammations,  provokes  Sleep,  being  applied  on 
the  Temples,  and  appeafes  the  Pains  of  the  Gout,  by 
anointing  the  Parts  with  it. 

In  the  fame  Manner  can  be  made  the  Oil  of  Toads, 
of  Craw  filh,  and  other  aquatick  Animals. 

Oleum  Catellorum.  R.  Catellos  nuper  natos ,  No.  ii. 
ycmium  terreflrium ,  fb  ij.  Olei  Communis ,  lb  iv. 

Cut  the  Puppies  into  Pieces,  put  them  in  a  glazed 
earthen  Pot,  with  a  Pound  of  Earth-Worms  alive,  well 
walhed  ;  and  having  poured .  the  Oil  upon  them,  cover 
the  Pot  clofe,  and  place  it  in  Balneo  Marias,  making  a 
Fire  under  it  to  make  the  Water  boil  for  twelve  Hours  ; 
or  till  the  Puppies  and  Worms  be  very  well  done  ;  then 
(train  the  Oil  with  a  ftrong  Expreflion,  and  having  Jefc 
it  to  depurate,  decant  it  from  its  Fasces,  and  mix  with 
jt  three  Ounces  of  the  bed  Turpentine,  and  an  Ounce  of 
Spirit  of  Wine  *,  which  Mixture  mud  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues.  This  Oil  of  Puppies  is  very  good  to  drengchen 
the  Nerves,  for  the  Sciatica,  the  Palfy,  to  didolve  and 
refolve  the  Catarrhea’s  which  proceed  from  a  cold  and 
vifeous  Pituita;  anointing  with  it  the  Shoulders,  the 
Back-Bone,  and  other  afflidted  Parts. 

As  fome  young  Puppies  are  bigger  than  others,  you 
mufl  employ  in  this  Preparation  more  or  lefs  of  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Bignefs  ^  if  they  are  big  enough,  two  are 
fufficient,  but  if  they  be  very  fmall,  you  mud  take  four 
or  five  of  them. 

Oleum  Aranearum  reformation.  R.  Araneas  Ptngues  & 
Magaas,  No.  Sexaginta,  fohorum  Rut  a  recent  ium  cornu - 
jm,  foliorum  Sambuci ,  ana  man.],  fs.  Oleorum  Lumbn co¬ 
mm,  ]J,j.  Hyper  id,  tb  ft. 

Put  the  Ingredients  to  macerate  together  for  24  Hours, 
in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot  well  ftopp’d,  in  a  warm  P.ace  5 
then  boil  them  in  Balneo  Marias,  drain  the  Dcco&ion 
with  Expreflion,  and  in  the  Colature  diffolve  half  a 
Drachm  of  Camp  hire. 

Virtues. — The  Oil  of  Spiders  is  employ’d  for  the  ma¬ 
lignant  Fevers,  the  Plague,  and  the  Small  Pox,  by 
anointing  the  Arteries  and  Emun<5tories  with  it. 

A  Ample  Oil  of  Spiders  can  be  prepar’d  by  putting 
Spiders  to  macerate  in  Oil  of  bitter  Almonds  for  eight 
Bays,  and  proceeding  to  the  Codtion,  &c.  as  above. 

Oleum  hrmicarum.  R.  Formic  arum,  J  ij.  OleiCommu- 
Vis,  l  viij. 

Put  the  Ants  in  a  Jug,  or  in  a  Glafs  Veflel,  pour  the 

Oil  upon  them,  dop  the  Veflel,  and  after  you  have  ex- 

poled  it  to  the  Sun,  during  forty  Days,  put  it  in  a  boiling 

mlnco  Maria*,  for  two  Hours  \  then  drain  the  Oil  with 

pprdAon,  leave  it  to  fettle,  feparate  the  Fasces,  and 
kerp  the  Oil  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. —  The  Oil  of  Ants  re-animates  the  Spirits,  and 

pJovokes  the  Seed,  by  anointing  with  it  the  genital 

aits  ami  Reins.  It  borrows  its  principal  Virtue  from 
the  volatile  Salt  of  the  Ants. 

cum  Mirabile.  Take  the  Oils  of  Turpentine,  of 
•Holm-wort,  and  of  Petroleum,  of  each  one  Pound, 
ni*  together  to  com  pole  the  marvellous  Oil. 

.  1* !un- — I  bis  Oil  is  rcfolutive,  proper  for  Cuts,  and 
j  fcngtlien  the  Nerves.  The  Farriers  ufe  it  when 
*uve  been  pricked  in  Shoeing. 
r  ,lH,u  contra  Surditeu' cm.  R.  Old  expreffi  Scminis  fa- 
u  7’  am  ar  arum  C?  Laurini ,  ana  %  ij.  Spic<c 

fftorcV  CP  Colocyntbidos  inct Jorum,  ana  3  j.  Sued 
rinUlbi,  anal  j.  fs.  " 


an  i  'ju  ,!n[b  cut  fmall  the  Spikenard,  the  Cadoreum, 
L ,  lc  ^oloquinticia,  and  mix  them  with  the  Oils  of  the 

Juice  r  n  °*  bitter  Almonds,  and  of  Bays,  the 
the  «fj0 1  anc*  vvI,ltl‘  Wine,  putting  afterwards 

c  wxtwc.  in  a  Mairals  well  flopp’d  in  Balneo 


S  yt 

nuSp"‘LT!1''S  0iI  'S  rer°k,t,ve'  roftening,  rind  arce- 
uaf,Rg  and  Very  proper  to  cure  a  Dcatnds,  by  imio- 

ucing  fome  Drops  thereof  into  the  Ear  ;  provided  the 
Patient  be  not  born  deaf.  P 

Balsams. 

Ih.at  tkere  !f  fo  great  an  Affinity  between  Balfams 

J  V1  s’  ,  “  they  are  often  confounded  together  ; 
and  that  the  fame  Liquor  is  fometimes  called  Balfain, 

thd  n'ff'tlmeS  °1,1 ;  rbough  there  ls  notwithftanding 
tins  Difference,  that  the  BalJams  have  generally  more 
Confidence  than  the  Oils.  7 

“ r  are  di,vi^ed  int0  natural  and  artificial.  Net. 
tural  Balfams  are  thofe  which  come  out  of  Trees  thro’ 

&c-2t7  A  t,cCm’  3S  the  Balfa”‘  Cctpayba,  of  Peru, 
&  j  D,  ■ drt’fici“l  Balfams  are  thofe  prepared  by  Chymiftry 

F(Tenrarmry  *  W^h  Ba!fams  are  compofed  of  Oils  and 

thfdT’  T’  WaX’  ?efine’  Po'vder ,  according  to 
the  different  Virtues  to  be  given  to  them:  There  are 

.^Younds>  t0  preferve  dead  Bodies, 
to  Itrengthen,  and  rejoice  the  Brain,  the  Heart  and  the 

Stomach,  to  refift  Venom,  for  the  Wounds  of  the 
Bread,  aiH  to  perfume. 

Balfamum  Polycbrejhtm.  R.  Foliorum  utriufque  Planta- 
SZS'  B«g»l*,  Sympythi  minoris, 

Veronic«  utriufque,  Abfinthu  vulga- 
m>  ?erfu  Bober Uanu,  Milhfolii,  PilofelLc,  Centaurii 
minor, s,  Sumnutatum  Hyperici,  Heder.c  Terrefiris,  Penta- 

\  a”a  man-  P  Rccentibm  omnibus  in  Mortario  contufis 
affunde  Vtm  rubn  &  aujhri,  ft  j.  Macerentur  diebus  qua- 
tuor  fupra  Qneres  Cahdos,  quiwo  die  firms  ex  his  tepefaJis 
expermatur  in  quo  mifee  Olei  rofati,  ft  ij.  C.oque  in  vafe 
duplm  adConfumptionmn  ficci,  tune  Cola,  6?  in  Colatura 
aijfolve,  Ferebenthma  Vend  a,  ID  j.  Olibani  fubtUiffmi  pul- 
veratt ,  Jij.  fiat  Balfamum.  * 

Virtues.-- l  b*  Balfani  is  deterfive,  it  confolidates  the 

Wounds,  and  refills  Pucrefaftion ;  it  is  apphed  oo 
Wounds.  rr 

The  Plants  newly  gathered  in  their  Vigour,  after  they 
have  been  pounded,  muft  be  put  with  die  Greafe,  and  the 
Oil  of  Bays,  in  a  Bafon  placed  over  a  flow  Fire,  fhrrncr 
the  Mixture  with  a  wooden  Spatula,  till  the  Humiuny  jf 
the  Herbs  be  entirely  con  fumed ;  then  the  Liquor, 
while  yet  hot,  mud  be  drained  with  Expreflion  ;  and  to 
the  Colature  add  an  Ounce  ofBalfam  ofSuccin,  half  an 
Ounce  of  Oil  of  Mace,  the  Oils  of  Petroleum  and  of 
Spikenard,  of  each  two  Drachms ;  mixing  well  the  whole 
Compofition  together  for  a  Balfam,  which  mud  be  kept 
in  a  Pot  well  (lopp’d.  r 

Virtues. — This  Balfam  is  ufed  for  the  Rachitis,  anoint¬ 
ing  the  Back-bone  with  it  Morning  and  Evening,  a  little 
before  the  Patient  goes  to  Bed  ;  and  apply  over  it  Wool 
taken  off  the  Back  of  the  Sheep,  and  over  that  a  Piece  of 
Cloth  double :  It  is  alfo  rcfolucive  and  nerval. 

Balfamum  Apoplcfticum .  R.  Olei  mu  is  Mofchatx  cx- 
Styracis ,  3  ij.  Balfam i  Peruvian!,  Ambrtc  Grifc<cy 
ana?>  i-  «•  Zibet  hi,  3  iv.  Mofcbi  oriental!  s,  ^j.  Olei  fucchti 
reftficati ,  3  ft.  Olei  Cinnamomi  Jlillatitii ,  3  j.  Okorum Jlil - 
latitiorum  Lavendulc ,  Majoranx,  RttU ,  Caryopbyllortm , 
ana  Gutt.  xv.  Citri ,  Arantionm ,  Ligni  Rhodii ,  aa  3  ft, 

G  a  gat  is,  gutt .  vj. 

The  S  to  rax,  Mufc,  and  Ambcrgrcafe,  mud  be  pound¬ 
ed  together  in  a  Mortar  j  and  the  Oil  of  Nutmeg  melted 
in  a  glazed  earthen  Porringer  over  a  very  little  Fire ; 
then  taking  the  Porringer  off  the  Fire,  and  the  Oil  being 
half  cold,  the  Balfam  of  Pent ,  Civet,  Oils  and  Powders 
fliall  be  exactly  mixed  with  it,  to  make  of  the  whole 
Mixture  a  Bn] (am,  which  JhaJl  be  kept  in  a  Box  well 

flopp’d. 

Virtues. — This  Balfam  is  given  to  fmell  in  the  Apo¬ 
plexy,  and  other  Maladies  of  the  Brain  ;  the  Temples  and 
Sutrures  of  the  Head  are  anointed  with  it,  and  fome 
Drops  thereof  introduced  into  the  Ears.  It  refills  the  bad 
Air  by  its  flrong  Smell.  It  is  alfo  adminidcr’d  inwardly 


by  its  Lirong 

for  the  fame  Maladies,  and  to  provoke  the  Seed. — The 
Dofe  is  from  fix  Grains  to  a  Scruple. 

Baljamum  A  pop  l  eft  it  um  reformat  um.  R.  Oleum  nttcis 
Mar’re  \TAllJlt:, 1,1  «  matrais  wen  flopp'd  in  Balneo  MofcbaUe  exprtfiji,  3  j.  ft.  Styracis  Calamity  31).  Balfami 
all  ri',  \A',,m  the  hire  to  the  Confumption  of  Peruviani,  3  ij.  Benzoin!,  Ambrx  it  rife,  Zibethi,  ana  3  ft. 

Inr  Lv.:,l'cr.l.ll“'"  you’ll  ilillolvc  i'oinc  Grains  ol  Mule  - -  5 .  " 


in  1  “  11  J 1  lM|  11 

Oil  ami  keep  ic  for  Ufe. 


t  *  m  U  ^  ^ 

Alofi hi,  3  \.  Oleorum  Snl latitiorum ,  Caryophyllorum,  Ligni 
Rhode!,  ana  3  j,  ft.  Cinnamomi ,  Citri,  Anmtmum ,  ana  3  j. 
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Mi  fee ,  fiat  Balfamum ,  S.  A. 

Balfamum  Aromaticum  Mynficht .  R  0/t?/  Abfinthii 
Vulgar  is ,  Hardini  compofiti ,  Menthec  Crifps ,  Maftiebis , 
ana  3  j.  Mo f chats  expreffi  3  iij.  oleorum  ftillatitiorum 

Cary  op  by  l lor  urn.  Calami  Aroma  tici ,  rt/w  3  ft.  Rorifmarini , 
Lavenduls ,  Arantiorum ,  Benzoini ,  Cymini ,  9  IS.  Z)/- 

ligenter  &  Fi  deliter  mixtis  adde  Pulveris  Diatrion  Pi¬ 
per  um,  Gummi  Tacamahacs,  ana  3j.  Hr  ochif corum  Gallia: 

AJofcbatcS  gutt.  vj. 

You’ll  mix  together  all  the  clear  Oils,  and  having 
melted  in  that  Mixture,  at  a  very  flow  Fire,  the  Oils  of 
Nutmeg,  and  Benzoin,  you’ll  take  the  Vefiel  off  the 
Fire,  and  mix  with  the  Matter  when  half  cold  the  Pow¬ 
ders,  to  make  of  the  whole  Mixture  a  Balfam. 

Virtues. — This  Balfam  is  proper  to  heat  and  flrengthen 
the  Stomach,  to  help  Digellion,  to  expel  Wind,  and 
the  Worms  from  the  Abdomen,  by  anointing  the  Parts 
therewith,  and  applying  over  it  a  Linnen  Cloth  folded 
in  four. 

Balfam um  Arc  si.  R  Scvi  Hircini  ]t>  ij.  Gummi  Elemi , 
Hercbenthins  Veneta ,  ana  lb  j  B.  Axumis  Porci  tbj. 

Put  all  the  Drugs  to  melt  together  in  a  Bafon  over  a 
moderate  Fire,  ftrain  the  melted  Matter  through  a  Lin¬ 
nen  Cloth,  to  feparate  the  Impurities  found  in  the  Gum 
Elemi  •,  leave  the  Colature  to  grow  cold,  which  is  the 
Balfam  of  Arcceus,  and  which  mull  be  kept  in  a  Pot  for 

Ufe. 

Virtues. — The  Balfam  of  Arcsus ,  is  proper  to  confo- 
lidate  Wounds,  for  the  Diilocations,  Contulions,  and  to 
flrengthen  the  Nerves. 

The  Balfam  of  Arcsus  is  much  in  Ufe  •,  but  its  Con¬ 
fidence  is  a  little  too  hard,  therefore  it  fhould  be  ren¬ 
dered  foftcr,  by  adding  to  it  fix  or  feven  Ounces  of  the 
Oil  of  Hypericon. 

Balfmium  feu  Oleum  BenediRum ,  Apparitii.  R  Here- 
bent  bin  a  Venets  §  viij.  Olei  Veteris  ^iv.  Thuris  Pulverati, 
Florum  Hypericin  ana  §j.  Hritici  Puri  %  j  ft.  Radicum 
Cardui  BenediRi  £?  Valeriana. >,  ana  3  j. 

Put  the  Roots  and  Flowers  bruifed  to  infufe  for  two 
Days,  in  about  fixteen  Ounces  of  Wine,  in  a  Pot  co¬ 
vered  \  and  having  mixed  with  the  Infufion,  afterwards 
the  Oil  and  Wheat  bruifed,  boil  the  Mixture  to  the  Di¬ 
minution  of  the  Wine,  ftrain  the  Liquor  hot  with  a 
ftrong  Expreflion,  dilfolving  in  the  Colature  the  Tur¬ 
pentine  and  the  Olibanum  in  Powder,  to  make  a  Balfam 
which  mu  ft  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Balfamum  Abfintbiacum ,  feu  Slomacbicum  A.  Mynficht. 
R  Olei  Nucis  Mofchats  expreffi  3  ij  Abfinthii  Vulgaris , 
Nardini  Compofiti,  ana  %  ft.  Maftiebis  §  ft.  Oleorum  ftilla¬ 
titiorum  Abfinthii ,  Caryopbyllorum,  Maceris ,  ana  33. 
Mentha’  Crifps ,  Hhymi,  ana  3  ft. 

You’ll  melt  over  a  very  little  Fire  the  Oil  of  Nutmeg 
with  thole  of  Wormwood,  Spikenard  and  Maftich  •, 
leave  afterwards  the  Matter  to  cool,  and  then  mix 
exactly  with  it  the  di Hilled  Oils  to  make  a  Balfam , 
which  mull  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — The  Balfam  of  Wormwood,  ftrengthens  the 
Stomach,  helps  Digellion,  and  expels  Wind,  by  anoint¬ 
ing  with  it  the  Region  of  the  Stomach,  and  of  the 

Abdomen. 

Balfamum  Angelica  reformation.  R  Olei  Nucis  Mof¬ 
chats  3 ij.  Olei  Angelic <c  3  ft.  Radicis  Angelica:  Penuijfime 
pnlvcraUc  3  ij.  fiat  Balfamum. 

Virtues. — This  Balfam  is  proper  to  expel  Venom  •,  it 
may  be  tiled  in  the  Plague,  and  in  malignant  Fevers  :  It 
alfo  ftrengthens  the  Stomach. — Thu  Do/e  is  from  half  a 
Scruple  to  Haifa  Drachm. 

Balfamum  Sol  i  wan  i.  R  Ova  Reccntia  No.  xii.  Hcrc- 
ben!  hi  me  Ciars  3  v  j .  Pic  is  Navalis,  Colo  phonic,  ana  %  iv. 
Alynb.c  3  ij.  Rcjms  Pint,  Olibani,  Sarcocolls,  Vitrioli 


Ingredients  together,  and  flop  the  Cucurbit  , 
muft  be  left  in  a  cold  Digeftion  for  two  Days  ■’  t- 
eiapfed,  the  Cucurbite  muft  be  unftopped  and  d/  a'] 
a  Furnace  ;  adapting  a  Receiver  to  it,  luting;  eLm  ?a 
Joints,  and  diftilling  by  a  moderate  Fire  at 
pretty  ftrong  towards  the  End,  all  that  can  come  ™  ^ 
the  Mixture,  which  will  be  the  Balfam  of  Sofanm^  °[ 
which  muft  be  kept  in  Bottles  well  corked.  ^  *  am* 

Virtues. — This  Balfam  is  vulnerary,  ftren^th  * 

and  refolutive  ;  applied  outwardly  it  refifts  the  nin^ 

cleanfes  and  consolidates  Wounds :  Taken  inward)^'* 

provokes  the  Menfes  and  the  Urine,  and  is 

the  Nephretick. - The  Doje  is  from  a  Scrimft 

Drachm.  '  r^toa 

The  Vitriol  and  Nitre  giving  but  their  Phlegm  ; 
this  Preparation,  cannot  but  weaken  the  Spirits  of  J 

other  Drugs  ;  therefore  thofe  two  Ingredients  ihouldVC 
retrenched.  Q  De 

Balfamum  Bezoardium.  R  Olei  Nucis  Mofchata  =  : 
oleorum  JHllatitiorum  Corticis  Citri ,  Corticis  Arantior^ 
LavenduU ,  Rut a,  Angelica:,  ana  9j.  Succini  ReRififaP 
gutt.  x.  Camphor  a:  gutt.  viij.  '*  ‘ 

You’ll  melt  by  a  flow  Fire  the  Oil  of  Nutmeg  miv 

ing  with  it  afterwards  the  diftilled  Oils,  in  which  the 

Camphire  has  been  difiblved  ;  to  make  of  the  whole 

Mixture  a  Balfam ,  which  muft  be  kept  in  an  earthen  Pot 
well  flopped. 

Virtues. — This  Balfam  refills  the  bad  Air,  is  proper 
for  the  PJague,  and  other  contagious  Maladies,  abates 
the  Hyflericks,  and  ftrengthens  the  Brain,  a  little  bit 
thereof  is  introduced  into  the  Nofe.  This  Balfam  is  alfo 
adminiftered  inwardly  from  four  Grains  to  fifteen. 

Balfamum  Hypaticum  A .  Mynficht ,  reformation,  R  Old 
Nucis  Mofchats  expreffi  3  v.  Medulla:  Cervi  3  iij.  Oleorum 
Ro far  um  Vidgarium,  Violarum ,  Nympho:,  ana  5  ij.  Sminis 
Hyojciami  Papaveris  albi  expreffi,  Benzoini ,  Unmnti 
Populei,  ana  3  j.  ExtraRi  Opii ,  Croci  Orientals,  cirnffi, 
Ambra  Grifea ,  Mo f chi,  EJfentia:  Rofarum,  ana  9 j. 

Put  to  melt  together  over  a  very  flow  Fire,  the  Oils, 
Marrow  of  a  Hart,  and  the  Populeum,  foften  with  fome 
Spirit  of  Wine  the  Extra#  of  Opium  in  Balneo  Maris, 
and  mix  it  with  the  Matter  ftirring  it  hard,  and  when 
cool  difiolve  in  it  the  Saffron,  Amber,  and  Mufc,  after 
they  have  been  well  incorporated  together  with  the  Ef- 
fence  of  Rofes,  in  a  Mortar.  This  Mixture  is  a  Balfam 
which  muft  be  kept  well  covered. 

Balfamum  Vulgar  e.  R  Herebenlhins  Vend  a  ]bj.  Gum¬ 
mi  Elemi  Jiv.  Ref  no?  Pint  %  ij.  Ariftolocbuc  Longs  l  j  ft. 
Sanguinis  Dr a  coni s  5  ij. 

The  Dragon’s  Blood  and  Ariftoloche  muft  be  pounded 
each  feparately,  and  the  Gum  Elemi  and  Refine  melted 
with  the  Turpentine  over ‘a  very  flow  Fire-,  then  the 
whole  Mixture  is  drained  through  a  Linnen  Cloth  to 
feparate  the  Dirt  \  and  the  Powders  having  been  mixed 
with  the  Colature,  the  Mixture  muft  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Balfam  is  proper  for  Wounds,  and 
old  and  new  Ulcers,  it  cleanfes  them,  renews  the  Flclli, 
ftrengthens  the  Nerves,  and  is  good  for  the  Diilocations, 

Balfamum  Viridc  Men  tent  turn.  R  Old  Semin  is  Lint 
expreffi,  Olivarum,  ana  lb  j.  Laurini  3  3.  Hercbcnthhucw- 
nct.c,  ^ij.  Sim ul  igne  kntifjimo  liqua,  rcfrigcratfqtu  fo- 
mi  fee  Olei  Jlillatitii  Race  arum  J  uni  peri  3  ft.  Viridis  / Brit 
5  iij.  Aloes  Sticcotrina:  31  j.  Vitrioli  albi  3jft.  Olei  Caryo¬ 
pbyllorum  3  j.  fiat  Balfamum ,  S.  A. 

Virtues. — This  Balfam  is  proper  to  clcanle  the 

Wounds  and  Ulcers,  to  incarnate  and  cicatrife  them, 
and  for  the  Bites  of  venomous  Bealls  ■,  fome  of  it  is  *1C,U' 
cd  and  applied  on  the  Wound  with  a  Feather  or  Pledgets 
putting  over  it  a  ftyptick  Plaifter,  the  Ddcription  wto0 
will  be  found  under  the  Article  P  la  filers ,  by  the  Mllc 
of  Emplajlrum  Styplicum  Crollii.  .  ~ 

Balfamum  Guidon  is.  R  Sued  Caflord, _ 


K  1  '  '  ^ 

Romani ,  ana  3  j  ft.  Aloes ,  Nitri,  Sanguinis  Draconis,  ana 

'3  Croci  Orientalis  9  iv.  Spirit  us  Vini  lb  iv  ft.  „..v .  . .  .......  — ^  .  .  r 

Let  be  ])ouiuleil  coat  Fly  together  the  Myrrh,  Sarco-  lamita:  Reccnlis,  ana  3  V.  Aloes  llcpaticw,  Bdclhp  1  l 

rolla,  Oiihanum,  Aloes,  and  Dragons-Hlood  j  and  the  balfami ,  Croci,  Gummi  Arabid,  Maftuhes,  f 

Salpc  rrc  and  Vitiiol  together,  mix  the  Powders  with  the  Myrrh<c  EleR.c,  Sanguinis  Draconis,  Spies  nardu 

Sal  lion,  and  put  them  together  in  a  Cilals  or  Stone  Cu- 
eurbite,  which  can  contain  about  eight  Pounds  j  pour 
over  thole  Drug,"  the  Whites  ol  Eggs  and  the  Turpen¬ 
tine,  after  they  have  been  well  mixed  together,  mixing  . 1:1— ■  * . . -  f')  1  ot  iue 

nfr^rwards  with  all  thole  Drugs  the  'Far,  Colophone,  Cucurbite,  pouring  upon  them  the  yellow  1 

and  the  Refute  broken  i  and  Lilly,  having  poured  over  petuine,  and  the  Juice  ol  Callorcum,  t.  c-  ^  nj- t|ic 

rlic  whole  Mixiuiu  the  Spirit  ol  Wine  j  II u*  well  all  the  iindluous  I-dquor  contained  apart  in  c'aftot  *, 


ana  3  ij  ft.  Olei  Flavi  7 creben thins,  3  iv.  3  vj-  ( 

T’hc  Gums  and  Carpoballiimum,  orh'  ‘ts,  tc‘u’  n 

bebes  mull'  be  coarfely  pounded,  the  Spiketuml  cut 

and  all  together  nut  with  the  Saffron  in  .1  GUb  ()l  \  . 

,  .  .  •  1:1  .*  .  .  . I . Il/i.v  Oil  ot  1U1 
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Tailor;  but  as  that  Liquor  is  not  always  to'  be  met  with, 
he  Caftor  in  Powder  can  be  fubftitured  to  it :  The  Cu- 
rurbite  muft  be  but  half  full,  placing  it  on  the  Sand, 
and  having  adapted  a  largo  Receiver  to  it,  and  luted 
8  Aiy  the  Joints,  a  fm all  Fire  fhall  be  made  under  it 
L  two  or  three  Hours  to  heat  gently  the  Veffel,  and 
fit'll  the  moft  volatile  Liquor,  increafing  it  afterwards 
,  decrees  to  make  the  Spirits  and  the  Oil  come  out  •, 
continuing  thus  a  ftrong  Fire,  till  it  has  done  drilling 
then  the  VelTels  are  unluted,  and  eight  Ounces  of  Wine 
poured  upon  the  Liquor  which  is  in  the  Receiver,  -ftirring 
well  that  Mixture,  and  pouring  it  afterwards  into  a  Fun¬ 
nel  lined  with  grey  Paper,  the  Spirit  will  run  through 
the  Paper,  and  the  remain,  which  mull  be  put  in  a 
Bottle,  mixing  with  it  two  Drachms  of  Opobalfamiun* 
or  for  want  thereof  Balfam  of  Peru ,  which  Mixture, 
which  is  Guido's  Balfam ,  muft  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Balfam  is  good  for  the  Ulcers  of  the 
Matrice  and  of  the  Bladder  ;  a  few  Drops  thereof  may  be 
adminiftered  inwardly,  and  ufed  in  Injedion  for  the 
Uterus,  mixed  with  a  Liquor  appropriated  to  the  Diftem- 
per;  iris  alfo  given  to  fmell  for  the  Vapours. 

Balfamum  Samaritanum. — Mix  together  equal  Parts  of 
common  Oil,  and  Red  Wine  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot, 
cover  the  Pot  and  place  it  over  a  moderate  Fire  to  make 
the  Liquor  boil,  till  the?  Wine  -be  confumed  ;  keep  the 
Oil  for  Ufe,  it  is  the  Samaritan  Balfam . 

Virtues . — This  Balfam  clean fes  and  confolidates  the 
Woundsj  ftrengdiens  the  Nerves,  and  refolves  the 
Catarrhs. 

Balfamum  Chrifii ,  Paracelfi ,  reformatum,  R  Vini 
j Vigri  Ifeiij.  Olei  Hyper  ici  Ibj  ft.  Liquor  is  Mummia,  ip 
forum  Hyperici ,  ana  §  i  v.  1 '  ■ 

Put  in  a  Glafs  or  Stone  Cucurbite,  the  Flowers  of 
St.  Johnwort,  the  Liquor  of  Mumy,  the  Oil  of  St.  John- 
worc,  and  the  Tinto  Wine,  •  and  having  well  ftirred 
the  whole  together,  flop  exadlly  the  Veffel,  and  carry 
it  to  a  warm  Place,  where  it  muft  be  left  in  Digeftion  for 
a  whole  Month  ;  unftop  afterwards  the  Cucurbite,  and 
having  adapted  a  Capital  and  a  Receiver  to  it,  place  it 
in  Diftiilatiort  at  a  Sand -heat ; '  the  diftilled  Liquor  will 
be  the  Balfam  Chrifii .  ! 

••  ftrte/-i~This.Balfarn  is  vulnerary,  and  very  good  for 
the  Wounds  of  the  Articulations.' 

•  ■  Balfamum  Album  Leonardi  Fioravtnti  Do  for  is  &  Equitis 
Bmr.itwfn  ■  ■  R-  Gummi  Arabici  ^ iv.  Galbani ,  Olibani , 
tyrrhs,  Gnmsni  Heder#,  Ligtii  Aloes,  ana  3  iij.  Qdlang(e 
Worts,  Carfophyllbnan ,  Confolidce  minor  is,  Ginnamomi, 
Nucis  Mofchatts,  Zedoaricc ,  Zing  iberis,  Diftamni  eilbi, 
j.  Ambr<e  Grife<c,  ana  3  ij:  ■ 

Ihb  Wood  of  Aloes,  Galanga,  Cloves,  Cinnamon, 
Nutmeg,  Zedoaria,  Ginger,  and  Di&amnum,  muft  be 
coarfely  pounded1  together  ;  the  Mule  and  Ambergreafe 
together, -and -the  Confolida -minor  by  itlelf ;  mixing 
afterwards  all  the  Ingredients  together,  and  having  put 
the  Mixture  in  a  large  Glafs  or  Stone  Cucurbite,  you’ll 
pour  over  jt  one  Pound  of  clear  Turpentine,  four  Ounces 
ofOi]  ol  hays,  and  three  Quarts  of  rectified  Brandy,  or 
Spirit  of  Wine;  then  flop  exadlly  the  Cucurbite;  and 
having  ihaken  it  to  mix  well  the  Drugs,  put  it  in  Di¬ 
geftion  in  the  Horfe-dung,  or  fome  other  warm  Place, 
where  it  mud  be  left  nine  Days  j  unftop  afterwards  the 
Cucurbite,  place  it  in  a  Furnace  at  a  Sand-heat,  and 
having  adapted  a  Capital  and  a  Receiver  to  it,  and  luted 
exactly  the  Joints,  you’ll  give  a  little  Fire  at  firft,  to 
wc  gently  the  Cucurbite  ;  and  increafing  it  by  degrees, 

Jf  willdiftil  a  white  Liquor  5  you'll  continue  then  the 
Jircfrom  the  fecond  to  the  third  Degree,  till  you  fee 
t,at  f”e  L)mps  begin  to  come  out  blackifli,  and  Vapours 
JPpcar ;  then  you’ll  change  the  Receiver  and  increafc 
jerircto  the  fourth  Degree,  continuing  it  in  that  Con- 

vlll£n  no  more  Vapours  come  out,  for  then  the 
cjiclg  are  to  be  left  to  grow  cold.  * 

,  he  firft  diftilled  Liquor  is  the  white  Balfam',  which 
ispioperly  a  Mixture  of  a  whitifh  Water,  and  of  a  brown 
1  which  fwims  upon  it;  its  Smell  is  difhgrceable,  par- 
a  ‘^2  Hindi  of  that  of  Turpentine,  and. its  Trtllc  fweetifh. 

trtucs, — This  Balfam  is  of  great  Ufe  in  Surgery;  it 
n.n  excellent  Rcmcd  y  to  cleanle  And  mondify  Wounds, 
t  )c  n]oft  malignant  Ulcers,  1 6  reanimate  the  Spirits  in 

nb  and  to  refill  the  Gangrene,  applied  on  Pledgets,  to 
V01..  II, 
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refolve  -he  tutabiiK  and  tfrengthen  the  Nerves.  '  ■ 

Balfainujjt- Spaftiaticnmf  J. ’  M^fichV '"'R  ■Atdmie  M- 

,  zn  (?leorum  Galbani  cum  jpiritu  iter  ebmtbinie  di- 
Jttllatt  3  B.  LutobricoruM  Terrc/lriwn,  tLilibnm  Albmtm, 
ana  Snj.  Succini  alii  ri&fmi,  Rorfmarini,  Anglic  J, 
***■3  iB-Juniperi,  Chamomillx,  Origan^  Lmrini ,  and  3i. 
Caryophyllorum ,  LavenduU,  SalvU,  Rutland  9 j. 

1  here  muft  be  melted  together  in-  a  glated  earthen 
rorrmger,  over  a  little  Fire,  Oil  oTNutnheg  and  white 

°L,F.ac^  t^ree  Drachms,  with  the  Gre'hfe  of  E<Js, 
and  the  Oils  of  Earth-worms,  of  white :  Lillies,  of  Ca¬ 
momile,  and  of  Bays  ;  and  having  left  thb  Matter  to 
cool,  the  Otis  extracted  by  Diftillation  muft'  be  mixed 

with  it,  and  the  whole  Mixture  wiil  be  a-  Balfam,  which 
mull  be  kept  for  Ufe.  . 

,  ^‘rlues-  This  Balfam  ftrengthens  the  Nerves,  mo- 
derates  the  convulfive  Motions,  rarifies  and  refolves  the 
cold  Humours,  and  appeafes  the  After-pains  of  lying-in 
Women,  by  anointing  the  afflifted  Parts  with  it. 

Balfamum  Uterinum.  R  Sivi  Hircini  5ii.  Okorum 
Jldlatitiorum  Succini,  Gagath ,  Rut  a,  SaVhicc,  ana  J-ij. 

Galbani  part,  JJf*  Fxtids:,  Pinqttedinis  in  Ciftide  Cajioret 
content ce,  ana  3  i  ft. 

The  Gums  muft:  be  pounded  in  a  Brafs  Mortar,  ho^ 
with  fome  Tallow  of  a  He-Goar,  till  they  be  reduced 
into  a  Pafte  ;  mixing  afterwards  by  degrees  the  other 
Drugs  with  it,  ftirring  a  Jong  while  the  whole  together, 
to  make  a  Balfam,  which  muft:  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Balfam  appeafes  the  Pains  of  the  Ma¬ 
trice,  abate  the  Vapours,  and  provokes  the  Menfes.  It 

is  applied  on  the  Navel,  and  the  Noftrils  are  rubbed 
with  it. 

Balfamum  Hollerii.  R  Succorum  Chamapptios ,  &  Herb* 
Paradifeos ,  Gummi  Elemi,  Opoponacis ,•  Benzoini ,  Phuris 
Mafliches ,  ana  ^  ij.  Ligni  Aloes,  Radicum  ' Ireos ,  Arifto - 
lochiee  Rotundes,  Diftamni,  Confolida  inajoris , '  aha  3  j’. 
Nuclcorum  Pint,  Bacchrum  Lauri,  Ciibebarum,-  Nucis 
Mofchata ,  Zedoaria ,  ■  Galanga,  Clnnathomi,  Cdryophyl- 
lorum,  ana  5vj.  Myrrha,  Aloes ,  Laudato,  SarcOcolla, 
Cafiorei ,  ana  %  j.  Terebenthiha  lb  ij.  J  iij  ft.  -  u 

All  the  foljd  Drugs  muft  be  btuifed  and  put  in  a  Glafs* 
or  Stone  Cucurbite,  and  having  poured  upon  them  the 
Juice  and  Turpentine,'  and  misted  well  the  whole  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  Stick,  the  Cucurbite  fhall  be1  covered  wirh 
its  Capital,  a  Receiver  adapted  to  it,  the  Joints  exa&ly 
luted,  and  the  Matter  diftilled  at  a  graduate  Sand-heat ; 
there  will-come  out  firft  a  AYater,- then  an  oily  Liquor, 
'and  laftly,  an  Oil  as  thick  as  Honey  ;  the  watery  L.iquor 
muft  be  feparated  through  a  grey  Paper,  and  the  Oil 
kept,  which  is  the  Balfam  of  Holler  ins:  '  •/ 

Virtues. — This  Balfam  is  proper  to  'ftrengthen'  the 
Nerves,  to  refolve  the  cold  Humours,  and  to  diffipaco 
the  Catarrhs,  by  anointing  the  afilitted  Parts  with  it.  -• 

Balfamum  Paralyticnm  /l.  Mynficbl.  Ik’Olci  galbani 
cum  fpiritu  Per c bent b in. r  difiillati,  Succini  reftificati,  >  Ro'~ 
rifmarini,  Angelica,  ana  jj.  Chamomilhe  Romana,'-  Ca - 
ryopbyllorum ,  Salvia,  etna  3  ft.  Origan i  Crctici}  Lavcn - 
dula;  ana  9  j.  ;  ' 

There  mud  be  melted  in  a  glazed  earthen  Porringer, 
over  a  little  Fire,  an  Ounce  of  Oil  of  Nutmegs,  with* the 
Oils  of  Succ in  and  of  Galbanum,  taking  afterwards  the 
Porringer  off  the  Fire,  and  when  the  Matter  is  epol, 
mixing  exactly  with  it  die  other  Oils,  to  make  a  Ballam 
or  Liniment. 

Virtues.  — This  Balfam  ftrengthens  the  Nerves,  and 
refolves  the  coarfe  and  pitiiitous  Humours  ;  it  is  employed 
in  the  Palfy,  and  the  Back-bone  rubbed  with  if. 

Balsam,  to  make  Children  cut  their  Teeth  cafy.*~ 
Take  three  Ounces  of  Frefh  Butter  without  Salt ;  Hen’s 
and  Duck’s  Grcafe ,  of  each  two  Ounces  ;  and  an 
Ounce  of  Flowers  of  wild  red  Poppies;  mix  together  in 
ti  glazed  earthen  Pot  the  Frcfii  Butter,  the  Grcafe,  and 
the  Flowers,  with  the  Mucilage,  of  Roots  of  A I  tinea, 
and  the  Juice  of  Craw-llfli,  of  each  two  Ounces  j  covtr 
the  Pot,  and  place  it  over  a  little  Fire,  to  make  the 
Matter  boil  gently  to  the  Cdnfumption  of  the  watery 
Humidity  ;  ftrain  the  Liquor,  and  mix  with  the  Cola- 
cure  four  Ounces  of  white  Sugar* candy,  a  Scruple  bf 
Troches  of  Gallia  Mofclmta  reduced  into  Powder,  and 
the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  to  make  a  Balfam  which  mull  be 
kept  for  Ule. 

to  N  Virtues* 
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Virtues. — This  Balfam  is  ufcd  to  foften  the  Gums  of 
little  Children,  by  rubbing  them  often  with  it  •,  whereby 
they  cut  their  Teeth  eafy. 

To  extradt  the  Juice  of  Craw-fifh,  you  mud  bruife  five 
or  fix  of  them  in  a  Marble  Mortar,  humedling  them  with 
Water  ofBurroch,  and  carrying  ’em  afterwards  to  thePrefs. 

Balfamum  Hy [panic urn.  R.  Frumenti  integri ,  Radicis 
Valerian <s,  Car dui  Benedidli,  aa%  j.  Vini  albi,Vb]. 

Bruife  the  Roots,  and  put  them  with  the  Wheat  in  a 
glazed  earthen  Pot,  cover  the  Pot,  and  place  it  on  the 
hot  Embers,  where  the  Matter  muft  be  left  in  Digeftion 
for  twenty  four  Hours  ;  mixing  with  it  afterwards  half  a 
Pound  of  Oil  of  St.  John-wort ;  and  having  boiled  the 
Mixture  over  a  flow  Fire,  to  the  Confumption  of  the 
Wine,  ftrain  the  Liquor  with  Exprefiion,  and  add  to  the 
Colature  eight  Ounces  of  the  belt  Turpentine,  and  two 
Ounces  of  Frankincenfe  in  Powder,  to  make  a  Balfam 
which  muft  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues .■ — This  Balfam  is  excellent  to  confolidate  and 
cure  Ulcers  and  Wounds  j  it  is  introduced  into  them,  or 
lyringed  into  the  Wound.  If  it  be  a  deep  one,  after  it  has 
been  wafhed  with  warm  Wine*,  you  muft  join  together 
as  much  as  pofiible,  the  Edges  of  the  Wound,  and  a- 
noint  it  all  round  with  the  fame  Balfam,  putting  over  it 
feveral  Comprefies  to  keep  the  whole  fteady. 

Balfamum  Balfaminec .  R.  Florum ,  foliorum ,  £s?  frtic - 
tuum  Balfatnina ,  3  iv.  Radicum  confolid<c  major  is ,  Ophyo- 
glojf ,  Arifiolocbi<e  rotunda ,  Valeriana  majoris ,  ana  3  ij. 
Vifci  in  follicalis  idmi  reperti ,  Sued  Cancrorum  fluviati- 
Hum,  Foliorum  Pervinca  &  SanicuLc ,  Summilatiim  Flori- 
dar urn  Hyperici,  Galli  Intel,  ana  Olei  Olivartim  Ibiv. 

Bruile  the  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Miflctoe  of  Elm,  and 
put  them  together  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot,  pouring 
over  them  the  Oil,  and  the  Juice  of  Craw-fifh  *,  cover  the 
Potandplaceicin  the  Sun,  where  the  Matter  muft  be  left  1 2 
Days  in  Digeftion*,  boiling  afterwards  thelnfufion  over  a 
flow  P'ire  to  the  Confumption  of  the  Wine*,  draining  the 
Decodtion  with  Exprefiion ;  and  after  the  Oil  has  been 
left  to  fettle,  you  muft  pour  it  by  Inclination  to  ieparate 
it  from  its  Fasces  j  and  then  mix  with  it  half  a  Pound  of 
dift filed  Oil  of  Varnifh,  to  make  a  Balfam,  which  is  to  be 
kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Balfam  is  thought  excellent  to  {Lengthen 
the  Nerves,  for  Wounds,  Burns,  the  Piles,  and  fore 
Breaft. 

Balfamum  Slyplicum,  A.  Mynficht.  R.  Amplaftri  Styp - 
tici,  /l.  Mynficht,  %  iv.  Old  vitellorum  ovorum,  q.  f  fiat 
Balfamum ,  cut  addc  Oleorum  nucis  Mo f  hat  a,  Caryophyl- 
lorum.  Salvia ,  ana  9. 

You’ll  melt  gently  in  an  earthen  Difii  four  Ounces  of 
the  ftyptick  Plaifter  of  A .  Mynficht,  mixing  with  it,  about 
as  much  Oil  of  Eggs  as  is  nccefiary  to  give  it  the  Confid¬ 
ence  of  an  Unguent  •,  and  when  cool,  add  to  it  the  Oils 
of  Nutmeg  melted,  of  Cloves,  and  of  Sage,  making  of 
the  whole  a  Balfam  to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Balfam  llrcngthcnn  the  Stomach,  and 
the  Abdomen,  it  helps  Digeftion,  flops  Vomiting,  and 
Hemorrhages,  by  anointing  the  Stomach,  the  Abdomen, 
and  other  afilidted  Parts  with  it. 

Balfamum  ad  Nervorum  Punfluras.  R.  Centaurii  mi¬ 
nor  is  Contnfi,  3  ij.  lx  Marrubii  Conlriti,  Infundantur 
aliqtunuliu  infucci  Planing  inis,  3  ij.  Old  Communis,  %  vj. 
Deinde  parutn  bulliant  id  experimantur  :  Colatura  addc  Tc- 
rcbenthina  Vend  a,  ^j.  B.  Vitrioli,  Old  Jlyperici,  ana  %  j. 
Lumbri corum,  de  Spica,  Galbant  id  Ammoniact  in  accto 
dif bln  lor  urn  id  purificatorum.  Myrrh  a,  /F  rug  inis,  ana  3  fi. 
fiat  Balfamum,  S.  A. 

Virtues. — This  Balfam  is  proper  when  the  Nerves  have 
been  pricked,  to  clcanfe  old  Ulcers,  and  cicatrife  them. 

Balfamum  dolorem  kvans.  R.  Foliorum  iirtica  urentis , 
Plant  aginis,  Mercurialis ,  Major  ana,  ana  man,}.  Old  nu¬ 
cis  ju^landis  exprefji ,  Ibiij.  3  iv.  Vini  albi  gcncrofi,  3  viij. 

The  Herbs  mull  be  well  pounded  in  a  Marble-Mor¬ 
tar,  ami  put  afterwards  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot,  and 
having  pour’d  upon  them  the  Wine  and  Oil  of  Walnuts, 
the  Pot  mull  be  cover’d  and  put  in  Digeftion  over  the  hot 
limbers,  where  it  muft  be  left  for  twenty- four  Hours  *, 
and  the  Infufion  boiled  afterwards  over  a  flow  P'ire  to  the 
Confumption  of  the  watery  Humidity,  then  the  Oil  or 
Balfam  is  drained  with  Exprefiion,  and  after  it  has  been 
left  to  depurate  of  its  Pieces,  it  mull  be  kept  for  Ufe. 


Virtues. — This  Balfam  is  proper  to  foften  th#>  - 

and  to  appeafe  the  Fains,  either  in  the  Articiihr;"011^ 

Wounds.  atlonsor 

♦  ■ 

Balfamum  Jacomo  de  Pinto.  R.  Olibani,  Myrrh 
filches ,  Aloes,  Sar  corolla.  Sty  rads  Calamity  BenrJj 
l\.  Olei  Hyperici,  ft  iij.  Car*  Cilri,,*,  .ft  C,  qZu 
Terebenthm *  Veneta ,  ana  §  ij.  Axungi [a  human £  npp' 

tr*,  ana  3  j.  ft.  Spica,  3  j.  Baccarum  Jimiteri  ;;  ?• 
vU,3],  *  '  °‘J-  Sa‘- 

TheGums  mud  be  well  pounded,  and  the  Wav  r 
lophon.  Turpentine,  and  human  Fat  melted  in  (Lm 
of  St.  John-wort,  over  a  little  Fire  ;  and  when  the  IV!,,;  ‘ 
is  half  cold,  you’ll  mix  with  it  the  Powder  and  the  m 
ofAfpich,  of  Juniper-Berries,  of  Sage,  and  the  perm 
leum,  to  make  a  Balfam,  which  muft  be  kept  in  a  p 
well  cover’d.  ^  *ot 

Virtues, — This  Balfam  is  proper  for  the  exterm u  ^ 
internal  Piles,  for  theFiftula  in  ano ,  and  for  Ulcers-  ** 
deterfive,  refifts  the  Gangrene,  and  foftens  the  Arrlml',5 
of  the  Humours.  ^ 

Balfamum  fulphuris  /implex. — Take  three  Ounces  of 
Flowers  of  Sulphur,  put  it  in  a  Matrafs,  and  pour  over  it 
eight  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  and  having  fton 
ped  the  Matrafs,  and  fiiaken  it  well,  place  itinDiaeftion 
at  a  flow  Sand-heat  for  five  or  fix  Hours,  or  till  the  Oil 
is  grown  red  ;  then  pour  out  the  Tindhire  by  Inclination 
and  keep  it :  Which  Tindlure  is  the  Balfam  of  Sulphur 

Virtues. — This  Balfam  is  proper  to  clcanfe  the  Ulcers 
of  the  Lungs  and  of  the  Breaft,  it  helps  Reflation,  and 

is  given  to  Ailhmaticks. - The  Dofe  is  from  a  Drop 

to  fix.  ^ 

A 

Balfamum  fulphuris  Annlfatum. — Put  an  Ounce  and 
a  half  of  Flower  of  Sulphur  in  a  Matrafs,  pour  upon  it 
half  a  Pound  of  Oil  of  Annifecd,  flop  the  Matrafs,  and 
place  it  a  Sand-hcar,  where  the  Matter  muft  be  left  in 
Digeftion  till  the  Flower  of  Sulphur  be  almoft  entirety  dif- 
folved,  and  the  Oil  has  acquired  a  red  Colour,  which 
commonly  happens  in  nine  or  ten  Hours;  and  after  the 
Balfam  has  been  left  to  fettle,  it  muft  be  decanted  to  fe- 
parate  it  from  its  Faeces. 

Virtues. — This  Balfam  is  good  for  the  Ulcers  of  the 
Breaft,  and  of  the  Lungs,  for  the  Afthma,  the  Indige- 
llions  of  the  Stomach,  and-  the  windy  Colick.— —The 
Dofe  is  from  three  Drops  to  twelve. 

Balfamum  Luc  at  el li .  R.  Olei  olivartim ,  terebenthm 
Veneta  in  aqua  rofarwn  ad  albedinem ,  Lota ,  ana  ft  j.  f$. 
Cera  Citrina ,  Ibj.  Santali  rubri  fubtiliter  pulverati,  j  ij. 

Put  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot  the  Oil  of  Olives,  and  eight 
or  nine  Ounces  of  Canary-Wine,  place  the  Pot  in  a  boil¬ 
ing  hot  Balneo  Maria?,  where  having  been  left  till  the 
Wine  be  entirely  confumed,  ftrain  the  Oil  afterwards, 
and  having  melted  in  it  over  the  Fire,  the  Wax,  and  the 
Turpentine,  take  the  Matter  off  the  Fire,  and  when  a!* 
mod  cold,  mix  with  it  the  red  Sanders,  reduced  into  a 
very  fubtlc  Powder,  to  make  a  Balfam  which  muft  be 
kept  for  U fe. 

Virtues. — The  Luca tcllus  Balfam  is  deterfive,  proper 
to  confolidate  green  Wounds,  and  to  flrcngthen  the 
Nerves. 

Balfamum  a  til  Oleum  tranquillum  Abbatis  Roujfeati . 
R.  Foliorum  folani  Raccmofi ,  folani  furiofi,  out  maniac f 
Ply  o fey  ami.  Nicotian  a,  Capitum  Pap  aver  is  albi,  onavunify 
Foliorum  Rorifmarini ,  Salvia,  Rut, e,  Abfintbii , 
Tanaccti,  Pcrficar'uc,  Summit  alum  LavemluU , 
florum  Sam  bud,  Hyperici ,  ana  man.  B. 

The  Plants  having  been  all  gather’d  in  their  A'  igour, 

muft  be  hatched  and  pounded  together  in  a  Mortar; 

and  put  afterwards  in  a  Bafon,  pouring  upon  them  cigit 
Pounds  of  Oil  of  Olives,  boiling  hot ;  (lining  the  Mat¬ 
ter  with  a  wooden  Spatula,  covering  the  Pot,  ami  leav¬ 
ing  the  Matter  in  Digeftion  for  twelve  Hours »  wnici 
elapfed,  it  muft  be  put  to  boil  over  a  How  Hrc,  iln nnp 
it  all  the  while  to  the  Confumption  of  the  watery  1 
dity,  or  till  the  Herbs  begin  to  appear  fryed,  amt  a'1 

U  *f: _  .  *.!.»  .....M.  U..  ilimurn  info  a  Ml 
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boiling  ;  then  the  whole  mull  be  thrown  into  a 
Cloth,  to  ftrain  it  with  Exprdfion,  and  the  Colature 
the  tranquilc  Balfam ;  or  the  Balfam  oj  the  Coptic M 

the  Louvre.  . 

The  Author  of  this  Ballitm  lays,  that  to  mauc 

flill  better ,  there  muft  be  added  to  it  «  1  j1.' ' 

large  Toads  alive  as  there  arc  Pounds  ol  Out  '  » 
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.  .  „  r,,t  to  boil  in  it,  till  they  remain  almoft  burnt  or 

? “he  Bottom  of  the  Veffel,  that  their  Juice  and 

t°ai  .  with  the  Balfam,  may  increafe  the  Excellence 
pat  mix*-0© 

t' /have  feen  by  Experience  that  this  Balfam 
,  rP\\pnt  to  cure  the  Squinancy,  by  a  Angle  Undion, 
5Sf  p  the  Abfcefs  is  formed  ;  the  Throat  of  the  Patient 
beT l  anointed  with  it  for  half  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour, 
hot  as  he  can  bear  it ;  applying  afterwards  warm 
riodis  upon  the  Part,  and  reiterating  the  Fridion  every 
u  if  Hour  if  the  Patient  be  not  afleep.  If  the  Abfcefs 
r ‘Lmed’  the  Method  is  changed  ;  for  then  the  Balfam 
^ mixed  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Spirit  of  Sal  Anno- 
rk-  for  by  {lining  them  together,  a  Sort  of  foft  Soap, 
or  of  Unguent  is  made,  which  is  ufed  cold  to  anoint  the 

^ The  fame  is  done  of  the  Balfam  alone,  hot,  on  the 
„  a  for  the  Fluxions  and  Inflammations  of  that  Part ; 
Hhe  Diftemper  is  violent,  the  Patient  takes  inwardly 
\  half  a  Spoonful  to  a  Spoonful  of  this  Remedy  ;  the 
/  p0fe  is  given  alfo  for  the  Colick,  and  the  Inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  Entrails  ;  and  two  or  three  Spoonfuls 
Thereof  are  put  in  a  Deco&ion  of  Bran,  or  of  Linfeed, 
for  a  Clyfter.  It  is  alfo  very  good  for  Burns,  and  green 
Wounds,  to  provoke  theMenfes,  to  facilitate  a  Delivery, 
and  to  dilfipate  the  Inflammation  of  die  Matrice,  by  a- 

nointing  the  Part  with  it.  . 

Balfamutn  Anodynum  vel  Podagncum Georg  it  Bata. 
R.  Saponis,  3J.  Camphor  a,  $  vj.  Op;'/',  3  ft.  Croci,  5  j. 

Jpfri/w  vhti  redificali,  3  XVIli*  .  .  .  .. 

The  Soap  muft  be  rafped,  the  Opium  cut  m  fmall 

Pieces  the  Camphire  bruifed,  and  all  the  Drugs  put  in  a 
Mauafs  with  the  Spirit  of  Wine  *  flopping  afterwards 
the  Veflfel,  and  placing  it  in  Digcflion  on  the  hot  Sand, 
or  at  j'ome  other  gentle  Heat,  where  it  mud  be  left  fen 
Days,  flaking  it  from  Time  to  Time,  to  facilitate  the 
Dilution  of  the  Ingredients,  the  ten  Days  clap  fed,  the 
lnfufion  fliall  be  drained  through  a  Flannel,  ‘and  kept.* 

Which  Colature  is  the  anodyne  Balfam. 

Virtues.— This  Balfam  appeafes  the  mod  excruciating 
Pains,  being  applied  on  the  Part  with  a  Piece  of  Linen 
Cloth  dipped  in  it,  and  renewing  it  every  four  Hours, 
till  the  Pain  be  entirely  ceafed.  It  is  ufed  for  the  Rheu- 
matifm  and  the  Gout*,  it  is  alfo  taken  inwardly  ftom  30 

to  so  Drops  in  Wine.  . 

The  principal  Quality  of  this  Balfam  proceeds  from  the 

Opium.  _  # 

Balfimw  Aniipodagricwn ,  Phil.  Muller i.  R.  Mafti- 

tbts,  Olibani ,  Myrrh* ,  Bdellii,  Gitnrni  Ammoniaci,  Opo: 

putts,  Mumitfy  aa  3  ij.  Par  tan,  3  j>  ft.  Vitriolic  jbj. 

Mdlis,  It  ij.  Aqit<£  vita,  Jb  iv. 

The  Gums  mud  be  coarfcly  pounded  together*,,  and 
the  Tartar,  and  Vitriol  together,  putting  afterwards  all 
the  Powders  with  the  Honey  and  Brandy  in  a  large  Glafs 
or  Stone  Cucur bite,  (lopping  the  Veffel,  and  leaving  it 
in  Digcflion,  in  a  warm  Place,  for  eight  Days  iucceffive- 
ly,  which  clapfedj  the  Cucurbite  is  unftopped,  a  Capi¬ 
tal  and  Receiver  adapted  to  it,  the  Joints  luted,  and  the 
liquor  dillillcd  by  a  graduate  Fire  *,  keeping  the  Liquor 
krUjr,  which  is  the  Balfam  for  the  Gout. 

Virtues. — T  his  Balfam  is  excellent  for  the  Pains  of  the 
four,  and  of  the  Rhcumatifm  *,  a  Piece .  of  Flannel  is 
nipped  in  it,  and  applied  on  the  afflicted  Part. 

Bdlfmum  It  a  li  cum.  R .  Old  OUvarutu ,  lb  ft.  X.awrni, 
lv-  Tcrebinthhuv,  Jij.  Junipcri ,  Spic# ,  Petr#,  Hyper  id , 
**  l  &  Cer*c  G/riu.c,  3  ii.  Mi fc  a,  jiat  Balfamutn ,  S.  A.„ . 
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tula,  while  it  cools add  when  almoft  cold,  mix  the 
Powders  with  it,  and  laflly  the  dillilled  Oils  of  Juniper- 
berries,  of  Cloves,  and  of  Cinnamon,  to  make  of  the 
whole  Mixture  a  Balfam,  which  muft  be. kept  in  a  Pot 
well  corked. 

Virtues. — This  Balfam  is  efleemed  an  efficacious  Re¬ 
medy  for  internal  and  external  Wounds,  for  Contufions, 
to  moderate  the  Pains  of  the  Head,  of  the  Mufcles  and 
Nerves,  to  expel  Wind,  and  the  Sand  from  the  Reins  and 
the  Bladder,  to  flop  Hemorrhages  of  the  Nofe,  to  help 
Digcflion,  and  for  the  Worms.  It  is  taken  inwardly  from 
a  Drachm  to  three,  in  a  little  warm  Wine,  and  is  applied 
outwardly  on  the  afflidled  Parts. 

Balfammi  Paralyticum  Georgii  Batei.  R  Perebenthin<r 
veneta.  lb  iv.  Gtimmi  Elemi ,  Labdani,  ana  3  iij.  Sty  rads 
liquid#  3  ij.  Cinnamomi  §  ift.  Flortim  Rorifmarini ,  Salvi<c% 
5  x.  Olibani ,  Aloes,  Caftorei ,  Myrrba*  Xylaloes > 

t*  *r  •  •  »  «  1  1  «  t 
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Florttm  Hyper  id,  ana  gj.  Calami  Aroma  t  id,  Caryophyllo - 
rum,  Galanga: ,  ana  3  vj. 

The, Cinnamon,  Wood  of  Aloes,  Calamus  Aromati- 
cus,  Galanga,  and  Cloves,  muft  be  pounded  together ; 
and  the  Myrrh,  Labdanum,  Olibanum,  AJoes,  and 
Caftor  together  ;  the  Flowers  of  St.John-wort,  of  Rofe- 
mary,  and  Sage,  muft  be  mixed  with  tliofe  Powders  ; 
the  Turpentine,  the  Gum  Elemi,  the  Balfam  of  Peru , 
and  the  Storax,  fliall  be  melted  together  over  a  very 
little  Fire,  and  the  whole  Mixture  put  together  in  a 
large  Stone  Cucurbite,  pouring  over  it  the  Spirit  of 
Wine,  and  (baking  the  Cucurbite,  that  all  the  Drugs 
may  unite  together  ;  then  the  Veffel  being  ftopt,  muft 
be  left  in  Digeftion  in  a  warm  Place  for  fix  Days;  and 
afterwards  unftopped  and  placed  at  a  moderate  Sand- 
heat  ;  and  having  adapted  a  Receiver  to  it,  and  luted 
exaftly  the  Joints,  a  Fire  of  the  firft  Degree  muft  be  made 
•under  it,  to  .  heat  a  little  the  Cucurbite,  whereby  the  Li¬ 
quor  will  diftil  very  (lowly  ;  which  Degree  of  Fire  muft 
be  continued  for  48  Hours ;  taking  out  that  firft  Liquor, 
which  will  be  found  as  dear  as  Water  in  the  Receiver,  ro 
keep  it  in  a  Bottle  well  corked.  Then  the  Receiver  is 
rc-adapted  to  the  Capital  as  before,  and  having  increafed 
the  Fire  to  the  fecond  Degree,  or  a  little  ftrongcr,  a  dear 
Liquor  will  diftil,  but  a  little  ycilowifh,  and  oijy  ;•  when 
nothing  more  will  come  out  by  that  Degree  of,  Fire,  this 
fecond  Liquor  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  Receiver,  to  be 
kept  in  a  Bottle  a-part;  re-adapting  afterwards  the  Re¬ 
ceiver,  and  increafing  the  Fire  by  little  and  little  ro  the 
fourth  Degree,  •  when  a  vifeous  and  thick  Oil  will  come 
out,  of  a  brown  or  blackifh  Colour  ;  continuing  the 
fame  Degree  of  Fire,  till  it.  has  done  diftilling.  This 
third  and  daft  Liquor  is  to  be  kept  a-pait. 

The  fiFft  diftil  led  Liquor-,  is  called  Mother  of  Balfam, 
she  fecond  paralytical  Balfam.'  The  third  the:  Oil,  of 

Balfam.  i 

Virtues. — Thofe  Liquors  are  good  to  .ftrengthen  the 
Nerves,  to  .cure  a  Palfy  began,  and  the  Convulfions, 
being  taken  jnwardly,  and  applied  outwardly.  ,  / 
Balfamutn  Palmeum.  R.  Old  Palmei ,  recentis ,  lb 
Laurini ,  j  ij..  Nucis  Mofdpat*,  Jumped, .Unguent i  Mar- 
tiat't ,  Balfami  Peruvians,  Capahiba,  anaf>  fi.  •  • 

Put  all  the  Ingredients  together  in,  an  earthen  Difli, 
and  Jiquifyi  them,  by  a  gentle  Heat  in  Balneo  Maria?, 
•to  . make  (i .  fialfam,  which  muft  be  kept  in  a  .Pot  well 

covered.  ■ ;  , 

,  Virtues,  ~r  It  is  nerval,  flrcngtlining,  refoiu five,,  pro¬ 
per  for  the  Palfy,  to  foften,  the  Hardnefs  of  .the  joints, 
for  the  Sciatica,  and  to  refolvc*  the  cold  Humours,  by 
anointing  the  nffli died  Parts  •  therewith.  ,  .... 

.  Balfamutn  Nephrethum .  Fulled.  .  R  Old  migiatarm 
dulcium  newer  erpnfft  %  iy.  Old  Semin.  Bnfay.  albi  &? 
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^  m  together  in  an  earthen  Pot  the  Oils  of  Olive,,  of 
John- wort,  of  Afpic,  of  Bays,  the  Petroleum,  Tur- 
Wax,  liquid  Storax,  and  the  Gum  ;  coyer  the 
and  place  it  over  a  moderate  Fire,  wliere  it  nipk 
jydt  an  Hour,  ftirring  often  the  Matter  with  a  ?pa- 
that  the  whole  Mixture  be  melted,;  mean  while 
j]7  be  pounded,  eacJf  by  itlell,  the  red  Sander?,  the 


cr  aj*  . . .  1  . - J 

All  thefe  Drugs  muft  be  ftirred  together  m  a  pretty 

large,  Glafs  Veffel  till  they  be  fuRtciently  heated,  and 

have  acquired  a  black  Colour;  tin?  Heat  over,  they  are 

to  be;  put  for  two  Days  .in  Digeftion  in  Balneo  Marine, 

ilirring  often  the  Matter,  which  fliall  be  left  afterwards 

to  fettle,  to  be  ufed  when  wanted. 

Virtues. — This,  Balfam  is 'excellent  and  efficacious  for 

all  the  Pains  of  the  Reins,  it  expels  the  -Sand  and  the 


and  the  Dragon  5  Blood.  -  the  Pains  of  the  Reins,,,  it  expels,  the  MnU  anu  tne 

Cloth,  while  it  is  hot,  Ilirring  it  with  n  Spa-  nietly  lor  the  Maladies  oi  the  Break  it  helps  Expefto 
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ration,  and  appeales  the  Cough.-—- -The  Dofe  is  from 
ten  Drops  to  fifty,  given  with  the  Syrup  of  Althaea,  or 

fome  other  p eft-oral  Decoftion. 

Baljanmm  Mirabile ,  fuller L  R  Thuris  §  ij.  Maftiches , 
Cary  opbyllor  uni ,  Galanga ,  Mac  is,  Cubebarum ,  §6. 

Ligni  Aloes  Jj. 

All  the 'Drugs  nuift  be  very  well  pounded,  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  mixed  with  the  Honey  and  Turpentine,  the 
whole  Mixture  muft  be  put  in  a  Cucurbite,  pouring 
upon  it  Spirit  of  Wine  to  the  Height  of  two  or  three 
Fingers,  diftiliing  the  whole  in  Balneo  Marias,  till  the 
Liquor  appears  red  *,  and  continuing  the  Fire  to  extraft 
the  Balfam,  which  muft  be  rectified. 

Virtues. — This  Balfam  is  good  to  cure  all  Sorts  of 
Wounds,  for  old  Ulcers,  Cancers,  Fiftula’s,  and  the 
Maladies  of  the  Eyes. — The  Dofe  inwardly  is  from  five 
Drops  to  ten. 

Uncuents. 


The  Name  of  Unguent  derives  from  the  Latin  ungcr e, 
to  anoint,  and  as  we  anoint  with  Oils  as  well  as  Unguents , 
the  Antients  called  Unguents  the  aromatick  Oils  the  Joints 
were  rubbed  with,  and  thofe  who  fold  them  were  called 
unguentarii  •,  but  we  underftand  at  prefent  by  Unguents , 
certain  Compofitions  of  Greafe,  Oil,  Wax,  Powder,  to 
which  are  mod  commonly  given  Confiftences  much  like 
that  of  Greafe. 

Liniment  comes  from  the  Latin  Word  linire ,  to  anoint 
gently ;  what  we  call  in  Latin  linimentum  or  lit  us,  is  a 
Mixture  of  Unguents ,  or  of  Wax  and  Oil  of  a  Con- 
fiftencc  thicker  than  Oil,  but  lefs  thick  than  the  Unguent  j 
it  is  commonly  ufed  to  mollify  and  fofcen,  by  rubbing 
the  tendertft  Farts,  as  the  Brcaft,  &c.  with  it. 

The  Cerata ,  borrow  their  Name  from  the  Wax  which 
enter  their  Compofition,  called  in  Latin  cera  •,  anciently 
the  Cerata  had  a  more  foltd  Confiftence  than  the  Unguent , 
and  fofter  than  the  Plaifter,  but  at  prefent  there  is  no 
Rule  obferved  with  regard  to  that  •,  for  they  are  fomc- 
times  made  as  foft  as  Unguents ,  fometimes  more  liquid, 
and  fometimes  harder  :  They  confift  of  the  fame  Drugs 
the  Unguents  are  compofed  of ;  and  we  give  fometimes 
the  Name  of  Cerat  to  Compofitions  where  there  is  no 
Wax-,  and  as  there  is  fo  little  Difference  between  Un¬ 
guents,  Liniments  and  Cerata,  I’ll  place  them  all  three 
under  the  fame  Article,  and  not  without  Reafon,  fince 
it  is  very  well  known  that  to  give  a  Confiftence  to  thefe 
three  Compofitions,  one  borrows  in  Part  the  Matter  of 
the  Unguent ,  which  lerves  here  as  a  Medium,  and  that 

the  Oils  are  the  common  Bafisofthem  all.  ' 

* 

Unguent  urn  Rofatum.  R  Ax  ting  ire  Porci  Recentis,  pur- 
gat  <c  &  Jrcpius  Loire,  Rofarum  Pallidarum  recent htm  con - 
tufarum,  ana  lb  vj . 

i  he  Hog’s  Lard  muft  be  new  freed  of  all  its  Skins, 
and  wafhed  feveral  Times  in  Water  ;  and  fix  Pounds 
thereof  having  been  put  into  an  earthen  Pot,  with  an 
equal  Weight  of  pale  Roles  newly  gathered  fcparatetl 
from  their  Calice,  and  pounded  in  a  Marble  Mortar, 
and  both  Ingredients  well  mixed  together,  the  Pot  is  to 
be  covered  and  placed  in  Digeftion  at  the  Sun  for  feven 
Days,  ftirring  the  Matter  from  Time  to  Time  with  a 
wooden  Spatula  *,  the  feven  Days  clapfed,  the  Infufion 
is  put  to  boil  for  an  Hour  or  two  over  a  (mail  Fire,  and 
afterwards  (trained  with  a  ftrong  F.xprcfTion,  putting  into 
the  Colaturc  as  much  Rofes  as  before  \  and  having  left 
the  Matter  in  Digeftion  for  (even  Days  more,  it  muft  be 
drained  with  Expreffion,  and  the  Colauire-is  the  Unguent 
of  Rofcs ,  which  muft  be  kept  for  Ufe.  If  it  be  wanted 
to  make  it  red,  two  Ounces  of  the  Roots  of  Orcancttc 
muft  be  put  to  deep  in  the  Unguent  while  hot,  for  four 
or  five  Hours. 

Virtues .  —The  Unguent  of  Rofes  is  efleemed  proper 
ro  refolvc  and  (often  •,  it  is  ufed  for  the  Hemorrhoids, 
the  Inflammations,  and  the  Pains  of  the  Joints. 

Molt  Dilpenfaries  require  red  Roles  for  the  Compofi¬ 
tion  of  this  Unguent,  but  the  Apothecaries  wanting  co 
rentier  their  Unguent  odorous,  employ  pale  Roles,  which 
have  a  much  (Longer  anti  agreeable  Smell  •,  they  are  be- 
fidcs  more  refolutive,  and  more  capable  to  produce  the 
bill  efts  expefted  from  the  Unguent  of  Rofes. 

Unguent  urn  Populating  Nlc.  Saknii/ani,  R  Gemma  nan 
feu  Oculorum  Popul't  nigva  contuforum  lb  1(5.  Axungia 
Porci  recentis  II)  iv.  Mifccantur  Mac  event  nr  ail  Mai  urn 
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<ufquemenfem  Mute  adde,  f-oliomm  contufimn  -pittas 
Tugn,  Mandr agora,  Ply  o fey  ami,  Solmii ,  Vcmirl  * 
Semper  vivt  major  is,  LaPtuca^  Bar  dan*  majoris 
Umbilici  veneris ,  cymarum  rubi  tenerrimarum  JL 

The  Buds  of  Poplar  having  been  gathered  when  Tl 
begin  to  open,  and  fliew  the  Points  of  their  le  , 
muft  be  pounded  in  a  Mortar,  and  put  afterwards  ^ 
earthen  Pot,  and  having  poured  upon  them  the  K  ? 
Lard  melted,  t;he  Pot  muft  be  -covered,  and  the 
preferved  in  Greafe,  till  the  other  Plants  which  IT 
the  Compofition  of  this  Unguent  be  in  their  Vio  ^ 
which  is  commonly  in  the  Month  of  May  or  7,//°^ 
which  Time  thofe  Plants  muft  be  gathered,  po  *  VI 
well  in  a  Mortar,  and  put  -to  boil  afterwards  with  l 
preferved  Poplar,  over  a  How  Fire  to  the  Confum" 

of  the  watery  Humidity ;  then  the  Unguent  mull  H 
(trained,  and  afterwards  left  to  fettle  to  feparate  it  fr  ^ 
its  Fasces.  0 

Virtues. — This  Unguent  foftens,  tempe  rates  the  1 
flammations,  appeafes  the  Pain  of  the  Head,  applied  o' 
the  Forehead,  provokes  Sleep,  and  is  excellent  for  T 
Piles,  Burns,  and  to  diffipate  the  Milk  from  the  Bmft 
by  anointing  the  afflifted  Parts  with  it.  ‘  ’ 

As  the  Buds  of  Poplar  cannot  be  gathered  but  at  the 
Beginning  of  the  Spring,  they  muft  be  preferved  in  rile 
Greafe  to  make  them  keep  their  Virtue,  till  the  oth"! 
Plants  which  enter  the  Unguent  be  in  their  Vigour 

The  Leaves  of  Poppies,  of  Mandragora,  of  Hen-banc 
of  Solatium,  and  of  Lattuce,  are  Narcoticks,  which  ‘on¬ 
to  this  Unguent  a  fomniferous  Virtue,  and  proper  toap- 
peafe  the  too  great  Motion  of  the  Spirits*,  it  is  particular¬ 
ly  for  that  Reafon,  that  it  appeafes  the  Pains  of  the  Had, 
and  foftens  in  feveral  Occafions, 
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The  Populeum  is  not  a  good  Remedy  for  a  dry  ]}um 
lately  done  •,  it  cools,  it  is  true,  but  it  incarcerates  the  ig¬ 
neous  Particles  which  have  enter’d  the  burnt  Pmt,  anti 
hinders  them  from  being  exalted  ;  therefore  it  is  better  to 
put  on  the  Burn,  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  an  Onion  and  Sale 
pounded  together,  becaufe  thofe  fpirituous  or  (aline  Sub- 
ftances,  open  the  Pores,  ajul  make  a  Pafiage  for  the  ig. 
neous  Particles  to  come  out.  But  when  the  Bum  is  fede¬ 
ral  Days  old,  and  broken,  and  has  been  done  either  by 
Greafe  or  Oil,  or  fome  other  hot  Liquor,  the  Populeum 
can  be  of  Ufe  :  It  is  fometimes  mixed  with  Oil  of  Eggs. 

The  Populeum  being  mixed  with  equal  Parts  of  Un¬ 
guent  of  Rofes,  of  Unguent  of  Marlh-mallows,  and  ol 
Honey,  is  called  by  M.  Solleyfcl,  in  his  Per  fed  Perrin, 
Unguent  of  Montpelier:  He  thinks  it  proper  to  {Length¬ 
en  the  weaken’d  Parts  of  Horfcs. 

Unguent wn  album,  feu  de  Cerufa.  R.  Old  rofati ,  tb  ij. 
Cera?  alba ,  lb  fi.  Cerufa  Ventta ,  §  viij.  Camphors,  3  j. 

•  The  white  Wax  muft  be  broken  into  final!  Pieces,  and 
melted  in  the  Oil  of  Rofes  at  a  flow  Fire,  mixing  with 
it  afterwards  with  a  wooden  Spatula,  the  Cerufa,  which 
has  been  reduced  before  into  a  very  ftibtile  Powder,  and 
laftiy  the  Camphire  di Helved  in  fome  Oil  ol  Rofes,  ftir¬ 
ring  the  Unguent  till  the  Ingredients  be  veiy  well  ukoi- 
porared  together,  and  keeping  the  Unguent  for  Ule. 

Virtues .- — This  Unguent  is  proper  to  dry,  and  cf 
Burns,  for  the  Itch,  the  itching  ol*  the  Skin,  and  !hv' 
Wounds. 

The  Apothecaries  employ  mod  commonly  Oil,  ant 

It  4  ?  «  |  ♦  *  r 

often  a  (linking  one,  in  the  Preparation  of  this  o/tpa.., 
which  rentiers  the  Smell  thereof  very  oftenlive. 

Unguent  urn  Pompholigos,  JNicol.  Alexandria'!,  h 
Rofati  J  xx.  Sued  granorum  Solani  3  viij.  CcryuuUvxP'"- 
igne  lento  ad  ftcci  confumptioncm ,  time  cola,  &  in  ^  f. 
Into  liqua,  Cera  alba  3  v.  Cerufr  Lots  3  m.  Pmunuoi 
pnlvcrati,  Pompholigos,  vel  Putins  freperats,  cam  v, 

cr’L I  /»  /  j  « 
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juice  ;  ano  .liter  me  uu  mis  oceu  ui.tin*-*--  1  ,, 

rom  its  Farces,  the  Wax  is  put  ro  melt  in  it; 

*d,  the  Bnfon  is  taken  off  the  Fire,  and  the  Pov«<  ,1|'; ' ,  | 
vilh  the  Liquor  to  make  of  all  an  Unguent,  'v  ,,c1' '  | 

be  kctit  in  a  Pot  for  Ufe.  v  , ,  p  f 

Virtues.  This  Unguent  is  proper  to  take  | 

Hanmiation  of  the  Ulcers  of  the  Legs  L 

Unguent  wn  dcficcativwn  Ruhr  inn.  R*  Out  j  "" 
lb  j.  .Cera  alba,  5  iij.  Simul  liqua  igne  lento,  f  .Jr!/% 
gem  t  is,  fcqtmUia  pn  her  at  a  pemifee ,  J. apt  at- 
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B  r  Armen*,  ana%‘i).  Litbargyri  auri ,  Cerufie  Vend*, 
R  Camphor*,  3&- 

tip  Lapis  Calaminaris,  Bol,  Litharge,  and  Cerufe, 
V  ,  reduced  into  a  very  fubtiie  Powder,  and  the 
m llft  broken  into  fmall  Pieces',  melted  in  the  Oil 

'V^lK  very  flow  F*re »  and  Mien  ^le  Matter  is  half 
0Vn  Inn’ll  mix  the  Powders  with  it,  and  laftly  the  Sul- 
Ci  ’  diffolved  in  about  a  Drachm  of  Oil ;  which  Mix- 
Phur. ,  he  deficcative  Unguent,  which  muft  be  kept  in  a 

This  Unguent  dries  in  cooling,  it  ftrength- 
and  renews  the  Flefh  ;  it  is  ufed  for  Wounds  attend- 
i  vjth  Inflammation. 

ihmentm  Bafiiicum,  feu  fuppurativum.  R  Cera  Flav*, 

' i%ietim ,  Refin* ,  Piets  navalis,  Ter^ent bin*,  Vene- 
f  ft.  Olei  Communis ,  lt>  ij.  6. 

All  the  Ingredients  muft  be  melted  in  the  Oil,  the  So- 

W,on  ftrained,  and  the  Colature  kePS  for  Ufe; 
i/jrtues  —The  Bafiiicum  is  digeftive,  and  promotes 

Suppuration  when  applied  on  Tumours,  and  inWounds. 

m  That  Bafiiicum  is  a  great  Word  which  fignifies 
Royal,  which  Name  has  been  given  to  exprefs  its  great 

That  Me/ ve  deferibes  a  Bafiiicum,  which  he 
compotes  with  Wax,  Rofin,  Tar,  of  each  half  a  Pound, 
and  ten  Pounds  of  common  Oil  •,  he  calls  this  Unguent 
$ etraphamactim ,  becaufe  cotnpofed  of  four  Sorts  of 
pru os,  or  Bafiiicum  minus ,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  Zto/f- 
liammajus ,  which  is  aCompoficion  very  little  in  Ufe. 
If  there  be  added  to  the  Defcription  I  have  given  of 
the  Bafiiicum,  Myrrh,  and  Olibanum,  reduced  into  a 
fubtle  Powder,  we’ll  have  the  Unguentum  Bafiiicum 
mjiu,  which  is  more  deterfive  and  vulnerary  than  the 

others. 

Unguentum  Apoftolorum.  R  Cera  Flava,  5  iv.  Refina , 
ercknlhin<£)  Gunwii  Atnmoniaci,  ana  ^  j.  5  VJ*  Lit  ban - 
wiauri,  $j.  3  j.  O  lib  an/  Bdellii ,  Ariftolochia  rotunda , 
i-vj.  Myrrh  a-,  G alb  an/  ana  g  fl.  Opoponacis ,  Viridis 

ana  1  ij.  OW  Communis ,  1b  ij. 

The  Gum  Ammoniack,  Bdellium,  Olibanum,  and 
Myrrh  muft  be  pounded  together  ;  the  Verdigreafe,  Ari- 
(loloche,  and  Litharge,  each  by  itfelf;  and  having  pu¬ 
rified  the  Galbanum  andOpoponax  with  Vinegar,  in  the 
ufual  Manner,  put  the  Litharge  to  boil  with  the  Oil,  ad¬ 
ding  to  it  a  Pint  of  Water,  or  more  if  wanted,  and  du¬ 
ring  continually  the  Mixture  with  a  wooden  Spatula  5 
when  the  Litharge  (hall  be  done,  you’ll  melt  in  the  Li¬ 
quor  the  Wax  and  Rofin  broken  in  fmall  Pieces,  the 
Gums  purified,  and  the  Turpentine,  and  taking  after¬ 
wards  the  Matter  off  the  Fire,  you’ll  mix  the  Verdigreafe, 
then  the  Ariftoloche,  and  laftly,  the  Gums  in  Powder, 
to  make  an  Unguent,  which  muft  be  kept  in  a  Pot  well 
Hopp’d. 

Virtues*  —  This  Unguent  is  proper  to  cleanfe  the 
Wounds  and  Ulcers,  and  to  cicatrife  them. 

When  Farriers  want  to  bring  fome  Glands,  or  Tu¬ 
mours,  which  have  happen’d  to  Morfes,  to  Suppuration; 
they  ufe  the  following  Mixture.  Take  four  Ounces  of  com¬ 
mon  Bafiiicum,  and  an  Ounce  of  Emplafirum  divinum  ; 
melt  them  together,  and  on  Proportion  as  the  Mixture 
grows  cold,  mix  with  it  three  Ounces  of  old  Treacle  for 

an  Unguent. 

This  Unguent  has  its  Virtues  and  Utility,  as  well  for 

Men  as  fur  Morfes  ;  for  it  produces  a  very  good  ElFedt, 

being  applied  on  hard,  malignant,  painful,  and  inflamed 

fttm  on  is,  called  Buboes  •,  it  folcens  them,  and  brings 

>him  by  Degrees  to  Suppuration,  by  refilling  their  Ma¬ 
lignity. 

Unguentum  Mondifuativum  de  Apia,  emeu  da  turn,  R.  Fo- 
Iwm  ,-lpi/  man.  iij.  licdara  Lcrreftris,  Abfmthii  vulga - 
r'J*  Salvi, t.\  Ifypcr ic/  Fica-Pcrvinca,  Confolida  may  oris, 

Pcronictc ,  Verbena,  Millefolii ,  PimpinclLe ,  ana 
"W/T  Ik  Olei  Communis ,  Jb  iv.  Cera  Ci  Irina,  fevi  arte- 
lllf  nfin.c,  Terebeut lithe »  ana  lb  j. 

Mie  Herbs  having  been  gather’d  in  their  Vigour,  and 
^11  pounded,  mull  be  put  to  macerate  for  two  Days 
j^h  the  Oil,  Mutton-Fat,  yellow  Wax  and  Rofin, 
Ming  afterwards  the  whole  Mixture  over  a  flow  Fire, 
"jJH>  k  very  often,  till  the  Juice  of  the  Plants  he  al- 
^olt  entirely  con  fumed  ;  then  they  arc  (trained  with  Ex- 
M°n  •  in  t|lc  Colature,  half  cold,  are  mixed 
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Myrrh,  and  Aloes  Succotrina  in  Powder,  of  each  two 
Ounces  ;  the  Roots  of  Iris  of  Florence ,  and  of  Ariflo- 
loche,  alfo  in  Powder,  of  each  an  Ounce,  for  an  Un¬ 
guent  which  muft  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Unguentum  mundificativum  de  refina.  R  Olei  communis, 
Refine,  Terebentbhnc ,  Mellina ,  Mellis  Comm  unis,  ana  1b  ft. 
Cera  fiavrn,  3  iij.  Myrrh*  clefts,  Sarcocolhe,  Far  in  arum 
Uni ,  Fumugraci  ;  J  bur  is  Of  Mafic  bes,  ana  J  j . 

The  Myrrh,  Frankincenfe.  Maftich,  and  Sarcocolla, 
muft  be  pounded  together  in  a  Mortar  anointed  at  Bot¬ 
tom,  anti  the  Fenugreek  and  Linfeed  together;  melting 
afterwards  in  the  Oil,  the  .Rofin,  Wax  and  Turpentine, 
and  mixing  with  the  Matter,  when  half  cold,  the  Honey, 
Seeds,  and  Gums,  in  Powder;  to  make  of  the  whole 
Mixture  an  Unguent,  which  muft  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — The  Qualities  of  this  Unguent  are  the  lame 
with  thole  of  the  Mondicative  of  Smallage. 

This  Unguent  cannot  be  kept  long  without  growing 
mufty,  becaufe  of  the  Honey  which  enters  the  Compofi- 
tion  thereof;  therefore  but  a  fmall  Quantity  fhould  be 
made  ar  once  ;  or  one  fhould  wait  to  mix  the  Honey  with 
it,  rill  when  it  is  to  be  ufed. 

Unguentum  Mundificativum ,  A Vie.  I' Emery.  R  Aximgi<e 
Pore/,  T'ercbenlbhne ,  ana  §  viij.  Butyri  recent  is,  Olei  Hy¬ 
per  ici,  Unguenti  populei,  ana  \  iv.  Olei  Lattrini ,  Viridis 
JEris ,  am  3  iij.  Vitrioli  albi ,  5  iv.  Bor  acts.  Realga /,  aut 
Arfenici  rubri ,  ana  ij. 

Pound  and  mix  together  the  Verdigreafe,  white  Vi¬ 
triol,  Borax,  and  Realgal ;  melt  together  over  a  fmall 
Fire,  in  a  Bafon,  the  Hog’s  Lard,  frefh  Butter,  and  Po- 
puleum ;  add  to  it,  when  off  the  Fire,  the  Turpentine 
and  Oil  1  and  when  the  Mixture  is  almoft  cold,  mix  ex-’ 
adtly  with  it  the  Powders,  (birring  the  whole  Mixture  for 
fume  Time  with  a  wooden  Spatula  ;  and  keep  the  Un¬ 
guent  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Unguent  is  a  powerful  Deterfive  ;  it 
dries  the  Wounds,  con  fumes  the  (limy  Flefh,  and  relifts 
the  Gangrene  :  It  may  be  applied  with  Hedgets  on  old 
Ulcers,  and  fcrophulous  Tumours,  when  open. 

Unguentum  Mgyptiacnm,  feu  Melleum.  R  Mellis  opti- 
m ,  J  xxviij.  Aceti  Acerrbni ,  5  xiv.  ALruginis  JEris,  J  x. 

The  Verdigreafe  muft  be  reduced  into  a  Powder,  and 
boiled  afterwards  with  the  Honey  and  Vinegar  to  the 
Confidence  of  Unguent. 

Virtues. — This  Unguent  is  deterfive,  it  confumes  the 
(limy  Flefii,  and  the  Corruption,  and  refills  the  Gangrene. 

This  Unguent  is  called  AEgyptiacum,  becaufe  invented 
in  Egypt ,  and  Melleum  becaufe  of  the  Honey  which  en¬ 
ters  into  it,  it  is  alfo  called  Unguentum  magnum,  becaufe 
of  its  great  Virtues.  The  Verdigreafe  gives  it  at  firft  a 
green  Tindlurc,  but  by  boiling,  the  Acids  being  fepara- 
ted  from  ir,  and  re-affuming  the  Colour  of  the  Copper, 
the  Unguent  becomes  red.  Some  add  to  it  burnt  A  Hum, 
to  render  it  more  acrimonious,  or  Frankincenfe  ro  give 
it  a  greater  vulnerary  Virtue  ;  but  it  is  Time  enough  to 
mix  thofe  Drugs  with  it,  when  it  is  ufed. 

Unguentum  de  Althea  reform  a  turn.  R.  Radicum  Althea 
recent  turn,  minutim  ineijarum,  lb  ft.  Seminum  integrornm  Uni, 
&  ftnugrtci  failU  minutim  incific ,  ana  J  iv.  Acpuejonlana 

lb  viij. 

Chufe  the  biggeft  Roots  of  Marfh- mallows  you  can 
find,  wafh  them  well,  cut  them  in  fmall  Pieces,  and  put 
them  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot,  with  the  Seeds  whole,  and 
the  Onion  of  Squill  cut  fmall  ;  pour  upon  them  four 

Quarts  of  boiling  hot  Spring-Water,  cover  the  Pot,  and 
place  it  on  the  hot  Embers,  where  the  Matter  muft  be 
left  24  Hours  in  Digcftion  ;  boiling  afterwards  the  Infu- 
fion,  anti  (lining  it  from  Time  to  'Time,  with  a  Spatula, 
till  the  Liquor  he  thicken’d  into  a  Mucilage;  then  drain 
ic  with  Exprcfiion,  and  put  the  Colature  to  boil  with  four 
Pounds  of  common  Oil,  to  the  Confumption  of  the  wa¬ 


tery  Humidity  •,  and  having  (trained  the  Oil,  which  re¬ 
mains,  put  to  melt  in  it  yellow  Wax  and  Turpentine,  of 
each  a  Pound;  drain  the  Liquor,  and  when  the  Colature 
is  half  cold,  mix  with  it  Turpentine  of  Venice,  Galbanum, 
Gum  Ammoniack  in  Powder,  of  each  two  Ounces,  for 

an  Unguent  to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues, — This  Unguent  is  emollient,  humcdling  and 
refoluiive ;  ic  appeafes  the  Pains  of  the  Side,  folcens  all 
Sorts  of  Hardncfs,  drengthens  the  Nerves,  and  dillipatw 
the  Rhcunitttifm,  by  anointing  the  afflicted  Parts  with  it. 

Several  Deicriplions  retrench  th  jGuvns  tow  die  Com- 
jo  O  po  fit  ion 
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pofition  of  this  Unguent,  and  deprive  it  thereby  of  what 
it  has  the  moft  eflential  ;  others  make  two  Sorts  of  Un¬ 
guent  of  Marfhmallows  \  one  without  Gums,  which  they 
call  fimple,  and  the  other  with  Gums,  which  they  call 
compofed  *,  but  it  feems  to  me  more  proper  to  prepare 
but  one  Sort,  and  to  make  if  as  good  as  poffible. 

U fig uen turn  Aar eum.  R.  Old  communis ,  lb  ij.  ft*  Cera 
FlavcCy  lb  ft.  Terebentbina  Clara,  Jij.  Refine  Colophonne , 
anal j.  ft.  Thuris,  Majtiches,  ana%y  Croci,  3j. 

The  Wax,  Rofin,  and  Colophone,  muft  be  put  to 
melt  in  the  Oil ;  the  Mixture  (trained  through  a  Linen 
Cloth,  to  feparate  the  Dirt  ;  mixing  afterwards  with  the 
Colature  the  Turpentine,  and  laftly  the  Frankincenfe, 
Maftich,  and  Saffron,  after  they  have  been  reduced, 
each  by  itfelf,  into  a  fubtle  Powder;  for  an  Unguent  to 
be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Unguent  is  proper  to  incarnate  and  ci~ 
catrife  Wounds,  the  Acrimony  thereof  it  foftens.  It  can 
be  ufed  alfo  for  the  Pains  of  the'  Joints. 

This  Unguent  has  borrow’d  its  Name  from  its  Colour, 
which  is  almoft  like  that  of  Gold. 

Unguent  urn  Neapolilanum  Simplex.  R  Argent  i  vivi 
3  v j  13 .  T 'erebenthina  Veneta  3  iv.  AxungU*  fiilla  lbiv . 

The  Quickfilver  mud:  be  llirred  hard  with  the  Tur- 
pentine  for  fix  Hours,  in  a  large  Brafs  Mortar,  till  it  be 
entirely  excinguifhed,  mixing  with  it  by  Degrees  after¬ 
wards,  -the  Hog’s  Lard  to  make  an  Unguent  to  be  kept 

for  U  ie. 

Virtues. — This  Unguent  is  proper  for  the  Itch,  Ring¬ 
worms,  and  other  itching  of  the  Skin  :  It  kills  the  Idee, 
Fleas,  Bugs,  and  Crab-hcc,  by  anointing  the  Parts  of 
the  Body  with  it,  forbearing  to  anoint  the  Bread  and 
Stomach,  where  it  could  caufe  lbme  Alteration,  bccaui'e 
of  the  Quickfilver  which  enters  into  it.  The  Bed  Heads 
are  rubbed  with  it  to  kill  the  Bugs. 

This  Preparation  of  Unguent  is  too  weak  ro  excite  a 
Salivation  ;  though  it  is  proper  to  examine  the  Condi' 
tution  of  thole,  on  whom  it  is  employ’d  j  for  if  they  are 
weak  and  eafy  to  be  moved,  it  could  excite  in  them  a 
flight  one.  To  each  Ounce  of  Unguent  there  is  a  Drachm 
of° Quickfilver.  The  Unguent  urn  Neapolitamon  has  more 
Strength  than  the  Pomatums,  which  contain  either  the 
Precipitates  or  Sublimates  of  Mercury  ;  becaule  the 
Quickfilver  employ’d  in  it  being  not  impregnated  with 
any  Acid,  is  more  capable  to  loften  the  Salt',  or  acrimo¬ 
nious  Humours  which  caufe  the  Itch  and  Ring-worms, 
than  the  Preparations  of  Mercury,  the  Pores  thereof  arc 
in  Part,  full  of  Acids  ;  but  as  this  Unguent  has  a  very 
bad  Smell  and  Colour,  the  Patient  chule  to  have  it 
cured  (lowly  with  a  Pomatum,  rather  than  foon  by 
means  of  this  Unguent.  —  Here  follows  the  Defcription  of 
a  Pomatum  without  Smell,  which  produces  a  good  Efledt. 

A  Pomatum  for  the  Itch.  —  Mix  together  four  Ounces 
of  Hog’s  Lard,  wafhed  fevcral  Times,  and  half  an 
Ounce  of  white  Precipitate  of  Mercury,  for  a  Pomatum. 

Unguent  urn  Neapolilanum  quadruple c at um  mercuric.  R 
Axungi.c  faille  lb  ij.  Argmti  vivi  Jbjiv.  7  c  rebent  hunt? 
dartc  3  iv.  Old  Laurini  3  ij.  dc  Spit’d,  Sty  rads  liquid <c 

ana  3j. 

The  Quickfilver  mull  be  ft ir reel  hard  in  a  large  Brafs 
Mortar  with  the  Turpentine,  the  liquid  Storax,  and  the 
Oils  for  ten  or  twelve  1  lours,  or  till  it  be  entirely  ex- 
tingui Ihcd,  and  mixing  afterwards  by  Degrees  the  Grcafe 
with  it,  lor  an  Unguent  to  be  kept  for  UJe. 

Virtues. — 'Phis  Unguent  is  proper  to  excite  Salivation, 
and  to  cure  the  Pox,  by  anointing  gradually  the  Feet, 
the  Legs,  Thighs,  lower  Abdomen,  Back-bone,  Neck, 
Arms,  and  Hands,  as  explained  at  large  in  my  Treatife 
of  Cliymillry  and  Surgery. 

Unguent  ttm  Enulatum.  R  Radio  is  Emile  Campana  lb  ft. 
Argi  Uti  vivi ,  cl  crebeuthni  e.  clar,v ,  Ola  / ilfinthii ,  ana  3  iij. 
Axiom. c  faille  Ibij.  fiat  Unguent  inn ,  S.  A. 

Virtues. — This  Unguent  is  pioper  lor  the  Itch,  Ring¬ 
worm1:,  and  lor  other  Itching/*,  ol  the*  Skin. 

Unguentum  A notiaunm.  R  Eoliormu  Nicotian, e  Con - 
tu  far  urn ,  .ixuugf.t  Card,  ana  11)  ij.  Sued  Nicotian.c  cx- 

p'ejji  lb  ft* 

j  ct  1  he  Tobacco- 1  ,r av  newly  gathered  in  their  Vi¬ 
gour,  lie  well  jh  uiuh’d  id  a  Mortar,  mix  them  with  the 
|  log’s  J  ami  in  a  p,!a/  1  earthen  Pot,  (over  the  Por, 
and  leave  (he  Matter  in  Digcllion  for  thro:  Days  j  draw 
afterwards  by  Exprcllion  hull  a  Pound  ol  Juice  of  other 
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Tobacco-Leaves,  after  they  have  been  well  t 
pour  that  Juice  into  the  Pot  with  the.  other  Dru^h 
ing  afterwards  gently  the  Mixture,  to  the  * 

of  the  aqueous  Humidity,  (birring  very  often  theft?*10" 
with  a  wooden  Spatula  and  having  drained  it  withF^ 
preffion,  mix  in  the  Colature,  when  almoft  rnu 
Ounces  of  round  Ariftolochia  in  Powder  form  rfi  tWo 
to  be  kept.  n  U%*«t 

Virtues. — This  Unguent  clean fes  the  Ulcers  wi th 
Pain,  digefts  the  Tumours,  cures  the  Rincr.wo  °lU 
Itch,  and  other  Itchings  of  the  Skin.  &  rm'5 

Unguent  tan  Opt  balm?  cum  ^  feu  de  Tut  hi  a.  r  p;(l,  . 
recent  is  multoties  aqua  Eupbraftec  abluti  ^  iv.  Tuthia 
P drat  a:  3  ft.  ’  " 

The  Frefh  Butter  muft  be  wafhed  five  or  fiv  T 
in  the  Water  of  Eye-bright,  till  it  has  loft  jts  g  ”cl]' 
and  then  put  to  drain,  to  feparate  the  Water  from  ‘  ! 
much  as  poftible,  mixing  it  afterwards  exaffly  with  th ' 
prepared'  Tutty,  for  an  Unguent  to  be  kept  for  Ufe  1 

Virtues. — This  Unguent  is  proper  for  the  itchinv  of 
the  Eyes,  which  it  clean  fes  of  the  Wax,  and  flops  tR 
Fluxions  thereof ;  a  little  Bit  of  it  is  put  in  the  Coiner  of 

the  Eye  in  going  to  Bed,  and  the  Eye-lid  anointed  ^ntlv 
with  it.  b'  ' 

Unguentum  Oxydorcicum.  R  Butyri  mentis  puri  2  ij 
Mellis  Rofati  3 j.  Lapidis  Calaminaris  pr.cparati  •?vi 
Tut  hi  a  pr<eparat<e  31ft.  Vitrioli  albi  9j.  0  ^ 

The  Frefh  Butter  muft  be  wafhed  feverai  Times  in 
Plantain  Water,  and  after  it  has  been  well  drained,  you’ll 
mix  with  it  the  Ploney  of  Rofes,  the  Powders  of  Tutty 
of  Lapis  ‘Calaminaris,  and  of  Vitriol,  to  make  an  Cm 
guent ,  which  muft  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Unguent  is  proper  to  cleanfe  theEves 
and  to  dry  the  little  Ulcers  which  are  formed  in  it.— R 
ftrengchens  the  Sight. 

The  Word  Oxydorcicum  fignifies  proper  for  the  Eye.— 
This  Unguent  cannot  be  kept  long  without  growing 
rank,  bccaufe  of  the  Honey  which  enters  the  Compofi- 
tion  thereof. 

Unguentum  Pomatiim  Officinale.  R  Radicum  Ireos  Flo- 
rent  i.e  ^  iij.  Sant ali  Citrine ,  Benzoini ,  ana  3 j.  Styrneis 
3  i  ij .  Ligfii  Rhodii ,  Florum  Lavendtila ,  ana  3 j.  Am 
vert ,  Cary  op  by  l lor  urn,  ana  3  ft. 

The  Drugs,  after  they  have  been  coarfely  pounded, 
muft  be  put  in  a  pretty  large  Sack  of  fine  Linnen  Cloth, 
and  that  Sack  put  in  an  earthen  Jug  with  twelve  Golden 
Pippins  pared,  and  the  Core  taken  out,  and  cut  in  imall 
Pieces  ;  and  with  three  Pound  of  Hog’s  Lard,  and  a 
Pound  of  the  Fat  of  a  young  Kid,  feparated  from  their 
Membranes  or  Skins,  and  well  wafhed,  mixing  well  all 
thefe  Drugs  together,  and  having  poured  upon  them 
half  a  Pint  of  Rofe- Water,  and  four  Ounces  of  Water 
of  Orange-Flowers,  cover  the  Jug,  and  place  it  in  a 
boiling  Balnco  Maria?,  where  it  muft  be  left  ten  or  twelve 
Hours,  or  till  the  aqueous  Humidity  be  almoft  entirely 
con  fumed  •,  then  drain  the  Pomatum  with  Expreflion, 
and  having  purified  it  of  its  Pieces,  keep  it  lor  Ufe.  ^ 

Virtues — This  Pomatum  is  for  the  Heats  of  the  hole 
and  Mouth,  and  for  the  Chaps  of  the  laps,  Breads, 
Hands  and  Feet,  and  to  (often  the  Skin. 

Pomatum  borrows  its  Name,  and  Part  of  its  Virtue 
from  the  Apples,  though  there  arc  fevcral  Sorts  ot  1  o- 
mat ums  prepared  without  Apples.  The  Porn!  ton  0) 
JeJfamin  is  but  I  log’s  Lard  wafhed,  and  iinpivgmuu 
with  the  Smell  ol’  the  b  lowers  of  Jefiamin  by  tcvcr.il  Sn.i- 
tifications;  it  is  more  ufed  for  Perfumes  than  for  IUi|lC’ 
dies  •,  it  may  be  employ’d  to  (often  and  riTolve.  iC 
red  Pomatum  ufed  lor  the  Aridity  ol  the  Lips  is  t(U1 
pofed  in  this  Manner:  'Fake  three  Ounces  of  the  Lu  0 
a  Loin  of  Veal,  that  neared  the  Kidney,  Feparate  it  Irom 
the  Skin,  melt  it,  drain  ir,  and  having  walked  it  ui  ^ 
vend  Waters  and  drained  it,  liquify  11  over  a  vcq  ,|[['L 
Fire,  with  the  lame  Quantity  of  white  Wax,  two  ll|K  s 
of  Oil  ol  the  four  large  Cold  Seeds  ex  (raided  l 
Fire  by  Expreflion,  and  half  an  Ounce  ol  SpnaM  £  * 

add  to  it  a  little  Bit  of  the  Root  ol  Orcanettc. 
leaving  the  melted  Matter  about  half  an  1  '°11'  oU , 
little  Fire  that  it  may  grow  red,  drain  it  a  !V V ^ 
through  a  Linnen  Cloth,  over  a  glazed  eat1  an_ ’ 
very  clean,  and  having  Jell:  it  to  grow  cok  v  ■ 
moving  it,  you’ll  cut  it  into  J  .o/.eiiges.-p 
anointed  with  this  Pomatum  to  loltcn  them* 
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or  Up-Salve,  may  be  made  without  Fire  with 
Pf*  Wax  rafped  and  beaten  a  long  Time,  in  a  Mar- 
yf  vi nrtar  .with  ripe  Grapes  pared  and  ftoned,  and  a 
fffident  Quantity  of  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds  extracted 

Agripf#,  feu  Diabryonias .  R  Radi  cum  re~ 

Bryonia  ft  ft.  Cucumeris  Ajfmini  %  lij.  .to/L-gjft. 

**  ^  3vj.  Ebuli,  Filicis  Art ,  #?/<?  3  ft.  0/«  O/z- 

^Cf  thi  f5-  Citrine  §  iv.  fs. 

^^The  Roots  of  Briony  and  Iris  muff  be  rafped,  and  the 
.  ,  p0ots  bruifed,  and  afterwards  put  in  a  Jug ;  and 
fth,ncr  poured  upon  them  the  Oil  of  Olive,  the  Veftel 
nfu  be  Sopp’d  and  placed  in  the  Horfe-dung,  or  hot 
n\  eo  Marias  where  it  muft  be  left  twenty-four  Hours 
■pio-eftion,  ftraining  the  Oil  afterwards  with  Expref- 
,n  ^nd  having  purified  it  of  its  Faeces,  melting  the 
Was  in  it,  to  make  an  Unguent  to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

^ Virtues'*. _ This  Unguent  is  proper  to  refolve  the  Tu- 

rs  *,  the  Belly  is  anointed  with  it  for  the  Hydroply, 

the*  Region  of  the  Spleen  for  the  Obftrudlions  of  that 
Vifcera:  It  is  applied  on  the  Stomach,  and  on  the  Navel 

to'  loofen  the  Belly. 

All  the  Roots  which  enter  the  Compolition  of  the 
Undent  of  Agrippa  being  penetrating,  purgative  and 
aperitive,  fome  Part  of  their  Virtue  can  pafs  through  the 
/ores  and  excite  a  Rarifadfion  in  the  Humours,  which 
produce  a  purgative  Effetfl:  ;  but  it  is  only  in  Perlons 

eafy  to  be  moved. 

Hague)! turn  Stypticum.  R  Olei  communis  lb  ij.  ex  de- 
(Q fa  Myrtillorutn  ftccorwn  3j  xv.  Sorborum  emmat.  lb  ft. 
jluDiinis  rupei  %  iij.  Mifceantur  omnia ,  id  coquant  nr  ad 
kcoftormn  conjumptionem ,  dcinde  col  cut  nr,  id  in  oleo  fceci- 
hi  liberato  liquentur  igne  lento ,■  Cera  alba  3  v.  Semi- 
refritfratis  fequentia  pnlvcrata  per  mifceantur,  nuctrn  cu- 
prfti  Uyrtyllorum ,  Balujliorum,  Aciorum  uv#,  Corti¬ 
cal  Gmatorum  &  Glandium,  Offs  e  Crure  Bovis  calci - 
0tj\  Granorum  Sumach ,  Mafiiches,  Acacia,  Aluminis 
up,  Corlicis  mediani  caftanearum ,  ana  3  vj. 

The  dried  Myrtyls  muft  be  brurfed,  the  Alum  pound¬ 
ed,  and  all  together  put  into  a  glazed  Pot,  and  having 
poured  upon  them  the  Decodtions  and  the  Oil,  and  the 
Whole  well  mixed  together,  the  Pot  muft  be  covered, 
and  (he  Matter  boiled  over  a  flow  Fire  to  the  Confump- 
don  of  the  Decodlions,  ftraining  afterwards  the  Oil,  and 
having  left  it  to  fettle,  it  fhall  be  poured  by  Inclination 
to  depurate  it  of  its  Faeces,  putting  afterwards  the  Wax 
to  melt  in  it ;  and  mixing  exactly  in  the  Unguent, 
when  half  cold,  the  Powdeis  i  which  Unguent  muft  be 
kept  for  U  le. 

Virtues. — This  Unguent  is  proper  to  prevent  Rup¬ 
tures  and  Abortion,  it  flops  Vomiting,  and  flrengthens 
and  rdlores  the  Parts  after  a  Delivery. 

StypUck  Unguents  are  good  for  Ruptures,  but  it  is  the 
fafeit  Way  to  employ  Bandages  with  it. 

Unguent  ton  de  Sty  race.  R  Styracis  Liquid# ,  Gummi 
Elemi ,  Cer#  Jlav#,  ana  §  viij  ft.  Colophoni a  0  ij.  Old 

mien  in  ][)  ij. 

All  the  Ingredients  mil  ft  be  melted  together  in  a  Ba¬ 
ton  over  a  moderate  Fire,  ftraining  afterwards  the  Mat¬ 
ter  through  a  Cloth  to  purify  it  of  its  Dirt,  and  leaving 
it  to  grow  cold,  ftirring  it  from  Time  to  Time  left  it 
Ihould  grow  lumpy. 

Virtues.  — This  Unguent  of  Storax  is  deterfive,  cleans 
the  fcorbutive  Ulcers,  flrengthens  the  Nerves,  and  rc- 

tolvcs  cold  Tumours. 

Gugucntm  defeufivum.  R  Old  rofati  lb  j.  Cer#  flav#, 
hV/  Sr  men#,  ana  3  iij.  Sanguinis  Draconis  §j.  Accii  vim 

rrimi  jj.  ft. 

1  he  Wax  fhnll  be  cut  into  fmall  Pieces,  and  melted 
111  the  Oil  of  Rofcs,  then  having  taken  the  Bafon  off 
the  F ire,  and  the  Matter  being  half  cold,  you’ll  mix  in 
]t  with  a  wooden  Spatula,  the  Bol  and  Dragon’s  Blood, 
in  Powder,  incorporating  with  it  afterwards,  and  by 
Degree^,  the  Vinegar,  flirting  the  Unguent  in  a  Mortar. 

}  Wmms, — T'iiis  Unguent  flops  the  Fluxions,  and  hin- 
JtTS  from  falling  on  the  alllidted  Parts  j  it  alfo 
'lengthens  and  dries. 

Ug unit ttm  Contra  Vermes.  R  Old  Abftnihii  lb  ft.  Sue- 
f6llmJdiorum  ferfi corum,  T'onaccti ,  ana  3  j.  Cer#  $  jft. 
j.  °n  3  i.i-  ft.  Centaur  it  min  or  is.  Corail  in#.  Sew  in  is  contra 
irlfh  ana  5  j  ft.  f  Unguent  ton,  S.  A. 

Lrjucs. — T  his  Unguent  id  proper  to  kill  the  Worm 
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by  anointing  the  Navel  with  ir. 

If  a  Drachm  of  Mercurius  Dulcis  was  added  to  this 
Compofition,  the  Unguent  would  ftill  be  more  efficacious. 

Unguent  am  de  Rapis  pro  Pernionibus,  R  Olei  Rapartim 

o  iv.  Refin#  Pint,  Cer#  flav#,  Ferebenthin #,  Pinguedinis 
arictis ,  ana  §  j. 

You’ll  puc  to  melt,  together  over  a  moderate  Fire, 

in  the  Oil  of  Radifhes,  or  Turnip-Seeds,  ex  cradled  by 

Expreffion,  the  Turpentine,  Mutton-Far,  and  Rofin, 

ftirring  the  Matter  till  cold  which  is  the  Unguent  of 
Radiflj.  *  J 

Virtues. — This  Unguent  is  proper  for  Chilbains. 

The  Oil  of  Hen-bane  is  better  for  Chilbains  than  that 
of  Radifh. 

Unguent  um  ttervinum  Jacobi  le  Mori ,  reformation . 
R  Unguent  i  Alt  ha#  -iij.  Cer#  §j  ft.  Pinqtiedinis  Anfcris 
3  ij.  Canis,  Felts ,  ana  5  j.  Olei  Chamomill, #,  id  Lumbri- 
corum,  ana  5  ij.  Laurini,  Spic #,  ana  5  j.  Olei  Euphorbii, 
&  Petr  old,  ana  §  ft.  fiat  Unguent  um,  S.  A. 

Virtues. — This  Unguent  is  proper  to  ftrengthen  the 
Nerves,  for  the  Convulftons,  and  the  Palfy,  by  anoint¬ 
ing  the  Back-bone,  and  the  affiidted  Parcs  with  it. 

Unguent  um  Anodimm  ad  Hernorrhoides.  R  Okorum 
Rofati  Id  Violati ,  ana  3 iij.  Cer#  §  jft.  Amyl/,  Lythargyri 
praparati,  Lragacanthi,  ana  5  iij.  Cap hur#,  Opii,  ana  9  ij. 
Album  in  a  ovorum.  No.  ij. 

The  Litharge  and  Starch  muft  be  pounded  together, 
the  Guin  Adraganth  by  itfelf  in  a  Mortar  warm ;  the 
Opium  bruifed  in  a  Mortar,  and  pulverizing  it  with  a 
little  of  the  other  Powder,  melting  afterwards  the  Wax 
cut  in  fmall  Pieces,  in  the  Oil,  and  mixing  the  Powders 
with  it  off  the  Fire  ;  and  the  Unguent  being  cold,  the 
Whites  of  Eggs,  and  the  Camphire  diflolved  in  a  little 
Oil  of  Rofes  muft  be  incorporated  with  it,  to  make  of 
the  whole  an  Unguent  to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Unguent  is  proper  to  foften  and  dry, 
it  appeafes  the  Pains,  and  temp eiatc 5  the  Inllamniations  ; 
it  is  applied  on  the  Hernorrhoides. 

Unguent  for  Burns. — Take  two  Pounds  of  Oil  of 
Turnip-Seed,  Mutton-Fat,  and  yellow  Wax,  of  each 
three  Pounds  j  and  fix  Ounces  of  Cerufe,  the  Cerufe 
muft  be  pounded,  and  the  Wax  and  Fat  having  been 
melted  in  the  Oil  of  Turnip-Seeds,  the  Powders  muft  be 
mixed  in  the  Liquor  off  the  Fire,  for  an  Unguent  to  be 
kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Unguent  is  proper  to  dry  Bums  when 
broken,  and  other  Wounds. 

ylnother  Ufiguent  for  Burns  of  A.  Mynflcht. — Take 
two  Ounces  of  Whites  of  Eggs,  and  an  Ounce  of  Oil 
of  Olives  •,  mix  the  Whites  of  new-laid  Eggs,  and  the 
Oil  in  an  earthen  Difh,  ftir  them  well  together  with  a 
wooden  Spatula,  till  they  be  well  mixed,  and  are  formed 
into  an  Unguent  or  Nutritum. 

Virtues. — This  Unguent  is  excellent  for  Burns ;  the 
Author  orders  to  anoint  the  burnt  Part  with  it  ieveral 
Times  a  Day,  without  applying  any  Cloth  over  it,  till 
the  Cruft  formed  on  the  Top  falls  of  itfelf. 

Another  Unguent  for  Burns. — Crumble  four  Ounces 
of  Horfe-dung  newly  voided,  and  mix  with  it  one  Pound 
of  ITog’s  Lard  in  a  Frying-pan  ;  fry  that  Mixture  over 
a  moderate  Fire  about  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  ftirring 
the  Matter  all  the  while  with  a  Spatula,  and  ftraining  it 
afterwards  while  hot,  with  a  ftrong  Expreftion  ;  the  Co¬ 
la  tu  re  is  die  Unguent. 

Virtues. — This  Unguent  is  excellent  for  all  Sorts  of 
Burns,  by  applying  it  upon  them  with  a  Piece  of  brown 
Paper. 

Unguent  um  de  Cake.  R  Calc  is  fifties  ad  minimum  ablut# 
id  ficcat #,  Cer#,  ana  3  iij.  Old  Rofati  \b  j.  Mi  fee,  fiat 
ting uent urn,  S,  A. 

Virtues. — This  Unguent  is  emollient  and  dries,  ir.  is’ 
employed  for  Bums,  to  cicatrife  old  Ulcers,  after  they 
have  been  clcanied  of  their  Corruption,  and  are  almofl 
full  of  Flefh. 

Unguent  um  de  Calce  viva  A.  Mynficht.  R  Calc  is  viy# 
3  iv.  Auripigmcnti  %  j  ft.  Radio  is  Ireos  Floy  nit  in#.  Sul¬ 
phur  is  Ci  trin  i,  Nitri ,  ana  J  ft.  Lixivii  S  tipi  turn  j  a  l' arum 
fort  is  lb  ij. 

You  muft  burn  a  good  Quantity  of  dried  Bean-Stalks, 
take  the  Allies  thereof,  anti  pour  upon  them  as  much 
common  Water  as  is  ncccflaiy  to  make  a  llrong  Lixi¬ 
vium,  which  muft  be  filtrated,  anil  two  Pounds  ol  it  ta¬ 
ken. 
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ken,  wherein  the  Quick-lime  is  put  to  macerate  in  a 
glazed  earthen  Pot  for  fome  Hours  ;  and  having  added 
the  other  Drugs  to  it,  very  well  pounded,  you’ll  put  the 
Mixture  to  boil  over  a  moderate  Fire,  to  the  Confidence 
of  a  liquid  Pafte,  or  of  Unguent,  adding  to  it  then  fome 
odorous  Oil. 

Virtues . — ‘This  Unguent  is  a  depilatory,  it  carries  the 
Hair  off  any  Part  of  the  Body  it  is  applied  to.  When  it 
has  done  its  ElFe<ft,  the  Part  where  it  was  applied  mud 
be  anointed  with  Unguent  of  Rofes,  or  Pomatum,  to 
carry  off  the  Acrimony  left  behind. 

Unguetitim  ad  Carnofitates  in  meatu  Urinario  nalas. 
R  Mercurii  pracipitati  Rubric  Jj.  Aluminis  ufti,  3  ft. 
Unguent i  albi  Rhafis ,  3  iij. 

Let  the  red  Precipitate  and  burnt  Allum  be  well 
pounded,  mix  them  exadbly  in  the  Unguent  of  Cerufie^ 
and  keep  the  Mixture  for  Ufe. 

Virtues . — This  Unguent  is  proper  to  confume  the 
Carnofitics,  which  fometimes  grow  in  the  Penis  after  a 
Clap  ;  a  little  of  it  being  put  at  the  End  of  a  Wax  Can¬ 
dle  to  be  introduced  into  the  Part.  When  the  Unguent 
has  produced  its  EfFedl,  and  the  Wax  Candle  is  drawn 
out,  another  is  to  be  introduced  into  it,  anointed  with 
Unguent  of  Roles,  or  the  following  one. 

Oleum  pefi  ablatam  Carnofitatem ,  applicandum .  R  Olei 
Amigdalamm  did  dam  fine  igne  exirabli,  %  ij.  Perebenlhinx 
Clara ,  Cerufie  puherata,  ana  5  ft.  Cum  modico  Cera  alba 
mificcantur ,  &  fiat  Unguent nm. 

Virtues. — This  Unguent  foftens  and  dries  the  Scars 
which  the  preceding  Unguent  has  made. 

Unguent  ion  ad  fact  lit andtitn  Par  turn.  R  Axungia  Gal - 
Una,  3  vj.  Pord ,  5  ij.  Bulyri  recentis ,  Olei  Trini ,  ana  gj. 
Pro  chi  [cor  urn  de  Myrrka ,  2,  ft.  Radicis  Arijlo  lochia  rotun¬ 
da,  3  ij.  Cinnamomi ,  Styracis ,  ana  3  j. 

The  Oil,  Greafe,  and  Butter  mull  be  liquified  together 
over  a  little  Fire  *,  mixing  afterwards  in  it  the  other  Drugs 
reduced  into  a  fubtie  Powder,  Birring  the  Mixture  with 
a  wooden  Spatula,  till  the  Unguent  be  cold. 

Virtues. — This  Unguent  is  proper  to  facilitate  a  Deli¬ 
very,  and  to  expel  the  After-birth,  by  anointing  the 
lower  Belly  with  it,  in  the  Region  of  the  Abdomen,  and 
in  the  Vagina,  when  the  Woman  is  in  Labour. 

Unguentum  dc  Plumbo.  R  Plumbi  ufti ,  Lithargyri , 
ana  §  j.  Cerufie,  Antmonii,  ana  3  ft.  Cera  fiavjc,  3  ij.  Olei 
rofati ,  o  tx. 

The  Litharge,  Antimony,  and  Cerufie ,  mud  be  well 
pounded  together,  and  after  they  have  been  mixed  with 
the  burnt  Lead,  the  whole  Mixture  fhall  be  mixed  with  the 
Oil  and  Wax  melted  together,  for  an  Unguent  to  be  kept 
for  Ule. 


Virtues. — This  Unguent  is  deterfive,  dcficcative,  and 
proper  for  Ulcers. 

Unguentum  fufeum  Nicolai.  R  Olei,  Ibj.  ft.  Cera 
nova,  5  iv.  Piets  G raca.  Nigra ,  Sagapcni,  ana  3  ij.  Ma - 
fiichcs,  Galbani ,  dburis,  Pcyebcnthin.c,  ana  5  'j. 

'Hie  Mallich  and  Frankinccnfe  fhall  be  pounded  to¬ 
gether  in  a  Mortar,  moillcn’d  at  Bottom  with  fome  Drops 
of  Water,  to  hinder  the  Gums  irom  flicking  toil*,  and 
having  dilYolved  the  Sagapciumi,  and  Galbanum  in  Vi¬ 
negar,  and  drain  the  Dillblution,  the  Humidity  thereof 
mud  be  put  to  confume  to  a  folid  Confidence  *,  liquify¬ 
ing  in  the  Oil  over  a  little  Fire,  the  Wax,  Pitch,  and 
Turpentine,  draining  the  Solution,  and  mixing  in  it  af¬ 
terwards  the  Gums  lor  an  Unguent,  of  a  brown  Colour, 
which  mud  be  kept  lor  Ufe. 

Virtues. — 'Phis  Unguent  numdifics  and  clean fes 
Wounds  and  old  Ulcers  ;  and  provokes  the  Suppura¬ 
tion  of  'rumours,  when  applied  upon  them. 

Unguentum  dePcrcbcnthina.  14  Pcrebcn  thin  a  Clara ,  3  j. 
Nhijl i( hes,Alyrrhx,0!ibani,  aua  §  ft.  Vit cllos  ovorumfiSt o.  iij. 

'The  Myirh,  Olibanum,  and  Mallich,  mull  be  well 
pounded  together,  and  mixed  afterwards  with  the  Tur¬ 
pentine,  and  having,  added  to  it  the  Whites  of  Eggs,  the 
Mixture  mull  be  Birred  with  a  wooden  Spatula,  and  the 
Unguent  which  is.  digellive,  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. —  1’liis  Unguent  dilpofes  the  Matters  for  Sup¬ 
puration  ;  it  is  applied  in  Wounds,  newly  made,  on  Pled¬ 
gets,  and  Tents  are.  anointed  with  it. 

Unguentton  Jovis,  J<-  l  dquiritia  recent  is,  ibj.  ft.  Flo- 
rum  Vi  alarum.  Pa  paver  is  albi ,  (lieu!  a,  ana  man .  iij.  flyof- 
(yami ,  Verbena,  Parietal  ;.r ,  Sambttci ,  Gcranii ,  ana  man.], 
Sempervivi  major  is,  man.  j.  B. 


The  Liquorice  mud  be  bruited  and  fhred  17 
cut  and  pounded  in  a  Marble  or  Stone-Mortar  ^  Y} 
whole  mixed  with  feven  or  eight  Pounds  of  frefl,  r  th,: 
or  as  much  as  is  wanted  to  make  a  Pafte  .  utter> 

Matter  in  Digeftion,  in  a  Pot  covered  for  fonfn  Clle 
which  elapfed,  you’ll  boil  it  over  a  flow  Fire  to  N’ 
fumption  of  almoft  all  the  Humidity  of’  the  Hi 
ftraining  it  afterwards  with  a  ttrong  Expreflion,  and IF 
ing  left  the  Unguent  to  depurate  of  its  Farces, 
will  precipitate  at  the  Bottom,  you  11  keep  it  for  Uf  ™ 

Virtues.  — This  Unguent  is  proper  for  the  Inflam, 
tions,  to  refolve  Tumours,  which  proceed  from  ™rT 
tie  Blood,  and  for  the  Heats  of  Venus,  by  anoint 

afflifted  Parts  with  it ;  it  can  alfo  be  applied  on  the Sf le 
ccrs  of  the  Bread:.  FP  n  thc  C3"- 

Ungumtum  ex  Gayaco,  Mercati.  R  RammtiG  . 
ft  ft  Cucumeris  agreftis ,  FumarU,  Verbafci ,  ana  mmV- 
Olei  Veter  is  &  Vini  albi ,  anaVb  j.  "* 

Pound  together  in  a  Mortar  the  wild  Cucumbers  F 
mitery,  and  Verbafcum,  putting  them  afterwards’  in  t 
glazed  earthen  Pot,  and  having  mixed  with  them  ch 
Rafpings  of  Gayac,  and  pouring  over  the  Mixture  rh t 
Wine  and  Oil,  cover  the  Pot,  and  place  it  on  hot  £m 
bers,  where  the  Matter  muff  be  left  three  Days  in  Dige¬ 
ftion  j  and  the  Infufion  boiled  afterwards  over  a  gentle 
Fire,  ftirring  it  with  a  Spatula,  to  the  Confumption  of 
the  Wine,  and  having  ftrained  the  Matter  with  a  ftron* 
Exprcftion,  and  left  the  Colature  to  fettle,  add  to  it 
common  Diachylon,  and  the  Unguents  of  Jgrippa,  and 
of  Althaea,  of  each  half  an  Ounce,  for  an  Unicnt 
which  muft  be  kept  for  Ufe.  s  ’ 

Virtues. — This  Unguent  is  proper  to  foften  Tumours 
and  Venereal  Nodoft ties  ^  to  refolve  cold  Humours,  and 
appeafe  Pains  5  by  anointing  the  aRlided  Parts  with  it. 

An  Unguent  to  make  the  Hairs  grow,— Take  four 
Ounces  of  Bear’s  Greafe  ;  an  Ounce  and  half  of  Lauda- 
nnm  •,  an  Ounce  of  Honey;  of  dried  Abrotanum,  and 
Balfam  oi  Peru,  of  each  fix  Drachms ;  three  Drachms  of 
dried  Roots  of  Rudies,  and  two  Drachms  of  the  Oil  of 
Nutmegs*,  pound  together  the  Roots  of  Rudies,  and  the 
Abrotanum  *,  and  the  Labdanum  by  itfelf  *  melt  toge- 
gether  the  Bear’s  Greafe,  Balfam  of  Peru,  and  theOifof 
Nutmegs,  by  a  (low  Fire,  then  mix  the  Powders  with  it, 
and  laftly  the  Honey,  to  make  an  Unguent. 

Virtues. — This  Unguent  is  proper  to  make  rhe Hairs 
grow,  either  by  anointing  the  Head  with  it  or  the  Teeth 
of  the  Comb. 


Liniments. 

A  Liniment  for  the  Piles, Take  of  the  Pulp  of  Mil¬ 
lepedes,  Unguentum  Populeum,  Oil  of  Eggs,  of  each 
an  Ounce  *,  and  half  a  Drachm  of  Excradt  of  Opium. 

You’ll  pound  the  Millepedes  alive,  in  a  Marble  or 
Stone  Mortar,  and  drain  them  afterwards  through  a 
Sieve  turned  upfide  down,  to  extract  the  Pulp  thereof; 
then  you’ 11  mix  this  Pulp  with  the  Extraft:  of  Opium, 
and  incorporate  thc  Mixture  with  the  Unguent  Popti- 
leum,  and  the  Oil  of  Eggs,  ftirring  the  whole  Mixture 
a  long  while  together  in  a  Mortar,  to  make  a  Lini¬ 
ment. 

Virtues — This  Liniment  is  proper  to  appeafe  tiic  Pains 
of  the  Piles,  being  applied  upon  them. 

'The  Opium  which  enters  this  Compofition,  fixes  and 
flops  thc  Fermentation  which  caufes  the  Pain,  hut  it  is 
but  for  a  few  Hours,  for  it  often  returns  II conger  than 
belore  *,  therefore  I  would  retrench  thc  Opium,  ami  em¬ 
ploy  only  the  other  Drugs. 

Another  Liniment  for  thc  Piles.  — Take  two  Drachms 
of  Flower  of  Sulphur,  half  an  Ounce  of  Oil  ol  LgSs> 
and  an  Ounce  of  Oil  of  Rofes  ^  mix  thefe  Drugs  togetbei 
lor  a  Liniment,  which  mull  be  applied  on  the  Piles. 

Ali  u  cl  Liniment  mu.  R  Salt's  Saturn i,  3B.  Oleorfi* 
Chamomilla  (A  Rofati ,  Sued  Umbilici  veneris ,  ana  3  ']• 
fiat  ex  arte  Uni  men  turn  ad  for  mam  Nut  rid. 

Liniment  urn  altud.  R  Olei  Uni ,  Pufie  Cepx  fid 
mbits  CobU,  ana  %  ij.  Cera  alb.v,  l  B.  Mi  fie  fa  « iVV 
Linimentum, 

Note ,  That  all  thefe  different  Liniments  are  very  pJ °Fcr 

to  appeafe  the  Pains  of  the  Piles. 

# 

Linimentum  ad  Ilerpetes.  R  Axunguc  Uorci,  ffaj 
recentis,  ana  %  iv.  Sued  Jap  at  hi  aaiti ,  $  ij*  Old 
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,PrS,  mciirii  prtcipiMi  rubri,  Vitrioli  Ms,  ana  Nole ,  Thar  a  Cera!  Ihould  never  be  made  but  in  a  final  1 
-J.  Alumini- s  up,  5  Vtr\dH  Mr,S:_  B°racts?ana  5  ij.  Quantity ;  reiterating  often  the  Compofition  ;  fince  as 

ic  grows  old  it  lofes  its  Virtue. 


^P^  the  Hog’sXard  and  Butter  to  boil  with  the  Juice 
rr^rnrhum,  to  the  Confumption  of  the  Juice,  (train 
h  Matter,  and  mix  with  it  the  Oil  of  Seed  of  Hen- 
j  extracted  by  Expreflion,  incorporating  with  the 
fixture,  when  aimoft  cold,  the  other  Ingredients  well 
1  1  njec[5  to  make  a  Liniment,  which  mult  be  kept  for 

y}riHes.  —  Ic  is  proper  to  cure  the  Itch,  Ring- Worms, 

ami  other* Itchings  of  the  Skin. 

\  liniment  to  hinder  the  Face  from  being  fcarred  by  the 

$  nil  Pox- — Lake  Cerufe,  and  prepared  Litharge  of 
Gold,  of  each  a  Drachm  *  the  Oils  of  the  four  large  cold 
Seeds'  of  fweet  Almonds,  and  of  Eggs,  of  each  half 
-a  Ounce. 

put  m  a  Brafs  Mortar  the  Litharge  and  Cerufe,  and 
a  wjth  it  by  Degrees  the  Oils,  and  about  fix  Drachms 
of  the  Waters  of  Plantain  and  of  Solanum,  nourifhing 
and  agitating  the  Matter,  to  make  of  it  a  Nutritum, 
which  muft  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Liniment  is  proper  to  take  off  the  Cica¬ 
trices,  and  dll  up  the  Fits  left  by  the  Small  Pox  on  the 
Skint  by  anointing  the  Face,  Neck,  and  Hands  with  it, 
when  the  Small  Pox  begins  to  dry. 

limientnm  ad  arcendum  vomitum.  R  Olei  nucis  Mof- 
chtid  expreffi,  -dqu<£  Regina  Hungarian  ana  ^  (5.  Maftiches 
piker  ati,  3  ij.  Olei  Stillatztii  abfmthii ,  Sj. 

Put  the  Oil  of  Nutmeg  to  melt  over  a  little  Fire,  and 
when  half  cold,  mix  with  it  the  Oil  of  Wormwood,  the 
Maftich  reduced  into  a  very  fubtle  Powder,  and  the  Httn- 
pry  Water,  to  make  a  Liniment,  which  muft  be  kept  in 

a  Pot  well  cover’d. 

Virtues.— This  Liniment  is  proper  to  (top  Vomiting, 
and  to  ftrengthen  the  Stomach,  by  applying  it  on  the 
Region  of  that  Vifcera. 

Ummenlum  fomniferum.  R  Unguent i  Rofati  &  Popti- 
jc'i,  m  l  j .  Olei  fiminis  Hyo fey  anti  exprefft,  3  ij.  de  Lau- 
kno,  5. 

Stir  all  the  Ingredients  together  in  a  Mortar  till  they 
be  well  mixed ,  and  keep  the  Liniment  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — It  is  proper  for  the  Head  ach,  and  to  pro¬ 
voke  Sleep,  by  applying  it  on  the  Forehead,  and  at  the 
Temples. 

Ihmntttm  Ifchiadicttm ,  M.  Char  as.  R  Catellos ,  Pal - 
fa  viventes,  ana  No.  iij.  Lumbri  corum  Terrejlrium ,  16  j. 
Morion  Lam ,  Rorifmarini ,  Mentha ,  Major  ana:.  La - 
white,  Serpylli ,  &  Hypcrici ,  ana  man.]. 

Cut  the  Puppies  and  Moles  in  final  1  Pieces,  add  the 
Earth-worms  to  it,  and  put  them  all  in  a  pretty  large 
Wei,  with  the  Bay-Leaves,  the  Rofemary,  Mint,  and 
other  Herbs,  pounded  in  a  Marble  or  Stone-Mortar, 
pouring  over  the  Mixture  red  Wine,  and  common  Oil, 
of  each  three  Pints  ;  put  afterwards  the  Matter  to  boil 
over  a  very  (low  lure,  ftirring  it  from  Time  to  Time,  to 
the  Confumption  of  all  the  Humidity  *,  then  drain  the 
Matter  with  a  ftrong  Expreflion,  and  put  to  melt  in 
hie  Colaturc,  yellow  Wax  and  Goofe  Grcaie,  of  each  ten 

Ounces,  to  make  a  Liniment  which  muft  be  kept  for 

Ufe.  1 

Virtues,' — Jt  has  been  confirmed  by  a  vaft  Number  of 
Experiments,  that  this  Liniment  is  excellent  to  appeafe 
.  Ptin*  of  the  Sciatica,  and  of  all  Sorts  of  Rheuma- 
^llls>  in  anointing  the  Parcs  with  it  before  the  Fire, 
^  ti)c  Lnimcnc  may  penetrate  better,  and  reiterating 
be  Unftion  ns  often  as  the  Cafe  requires  it. 

Cerat  ton  album  refrherans.  R  Olei Rofati,  lb  ft.  Cerm 

3j.fi.  ' 

fut  the  Wax  in  (mall  Pieces,  and  put  it  in  a  glazed 

iirthcH  Difh,  or  in  a  |j;lf0n  with  Oil  of  Roles,  place  the 
'  did 


► 

%  ' 

.  Oeratum  Polychrejlum .  R  Olei  Olivarum ,  16  j,  Lithar- 
gtri  fubtiliffwie  pulveratt,  3  iv.  ft.  Cera  novee ,  3  j.  ft.  Te~ 
rebenthina  Clara,  Thun's,  ana  If  Gumni  Anmoniaci, 
Bacllit  ana  3  vj.  Galbani ,  Opoponacis\  ana  3  ft.  Myrrh# * 
Lcipidis  Calaminaris,  Arijlolochi#  long#  &  rotund#,  ana. 
3  IF  .  ;  ; 

The  Ariftoloches  having  been  pounded  together  ;  the 
Myrrh,  Bdellium,  Frankincenfe,  Galbanum,  and  Opo- 
ponax  together ;  and  the  Litharge,  and  Lapis  Calami- 
nans,  together;  put  thefe  two  Drugs  to  boil  together 
m  a  lufficient  Quantity  of  Water,  ftirring  continually  the 
Water  with  a  wooden  Spatula,  rill  it  has  acquired  the 
Confidence  of  Unguent,  mixing  then  with  it  the  Gums 
reduced  into  Powder,  and  the  Wax,  which  will  melt  in 
it  m  .a  very  (hort  Time ;  then  take  the  Veffel  off  the 
Fire,  and  when  the  Cerat  will  be  half  cold,  mix  exa&Jy 
with  it  the  Turpentine,  and  the  Powders  of  Ariftoloche, 
to  make  a  Cerat,  which  is  to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Cerat  is  emollient,  digeftive,  fuppura- 
tive,  and  employ’d  to  cicatrifc  Wounds. - It  is  cal¬ 

led  Polycreft,  becaufe  it  can  ferve  for  ieveral  Ules. 

Ceratum  feu  Cataplafma  mjoris  Compofilionis  ad  Comma - 
tionem  Cerebri,  vigonis.  R  Farm#  Fab  arum,  3  iv.  Fur- 
funs,  3  iij.  Foil  or  um  Abfmthii,  man.  j.  Florum  Chamemeli, 
&  Meliloti ,  ana  man.  ft.  Ancthi,  Be  tonic#,  Matnfylv#, 
ana  pug.  ij.  Corticis  Granuloma ,  Foliorum  mad  Gran  at  i> 
Myrtillorum ,  Rof arum  Ruhr  arum,  ana  \  ft.  Saninum  An  if, 
(A  Cor  i  an  dr  i,  ana  3  iij. 

The  Beans,  Bran,  Pomegranate’s  Peel,  Seeds,  Leaves, 
and  Flowers,  muft  be  pounded  together,  and  the  Powder 
put  in  a  Bafon,  mixing  with  it  about  two  Pounds  of 
liquid  Sapa,  or  a  diffident  Quantity  thereof  to  incor¬ 
porate  it,  putting  this  Mixture  to  boil  over  a  flow  Fire, 
ftirring  ic  continually  with  a  wooden  Spatula,  till  it  ha9 
acquired  a  folid  Confidence,  adding  to  it,  towards  the 
End  of  the  Operation,  two  or  three  Ounces  of  Sack* 
Wine,  and  mixing  with  it  afterwards  of  white  Wax,  melt¬ 
ed  in  the  Oils  of  Anethum,  Camomile,  Myrtle,  and 
Rofes,  of  each  ten  Drachms ;  ftirring  the  Mixture  for 
fomc  Time  over  the  Fire,  that  the  Drugs  may  unite  well 
together,  then  putting  it  to  cool,  ftirring  it  continually 
till  it  be  but  lukewarm  ;  and  mixing  then  with  it  five 
Drachms  of  Calamus  Aromaticus  well  pounded,  and  a 
Scruple  and  eight  Grains  of  Saffron,  reduced  alfo  into 
Powder,  to  make  a  Cerat  or  Cataplafm. 

Virtues. — This  Cerat  is  proper  to  (often  die  Tumours 
of  the  Plead,  to  di  Hi  pate  the  Pituita,  and  to  ftrengthen 
the  Brain,  by  applying  it  on  the  Head. 

Ceratum  Barbarian ,  Galeni.  R  Tcrcbenthinic,  Cer 
Rcfin#  Pint,  Bituminis  Judaici,  ana  lb  ft.  Olei,  §  iv.  Li - 
thargyri,  5  v.  Cerufe ,  /Eruginis,  ana  3  ij.  ft.  Opoponacis, 

3J* 

The  Pitches  and  Wax  muft  be  melted  in  the  Oil ;  and 
the  Bitumen  Judaicum,  the  Litharge,  Ccrull*,  Verdt- 
greafe,  and  Opoponax,  having  been  reduced  into  a  fub¬ 
tle  Powder,  they  (hall  be  mixed  in  the  melted  Matter  on 
Proportion  as  it  grows  cold,  to  make  a  Cerat,  which 
muft  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Cerat  is  very  proper  for  what  is  called 
green  Wounds,  for  the  Scirrhc’s,  and  the  Gout;  iris  do 
terfive,  emollient,  rcfolutive,  and  cicac riles  Wounds. 

Note,  That  there  is  not  Oil  enough  in  this  Compofition 

for  a  Cerat,  therefore  double  or  triple  the  Quantity 

thereof  ihould  be  employ’d  in  it ;  oihorwiic  ic  is  ra¬ 
ther  a  PI  aider  than  a  Cerat. 


Ceratum  Diapyritis ,  Galeni,  reform  a  turn.  R  Old  Vc- 
ter  is,  Ibij.  Cer<v  Citrime,  3  iij.  ft.  7  crcbenthhnv,  Pyritis 
prmparaft,  ana  3  iij.  sj.  Bituminis  fudaici,  Li  thargyri,  and 


over  a  very  (low  Fire,  and  lb  loon  as  the  Wax  is 
’>  t,l^c  it  oil;  and  flir  the  Matter  with  a  wooden 
till  ic  be  congealed,  then  pour  fomc  cold  Water 

jllu  ir»  and  continue  to  flir  the  Mixture  rill  the  Water  3  ij.  ft.  Alnminis ,  3  xv.  Rif  tine,  Gummi  Ammoniac/,  ana 
incorporated  with  (he  Cerat,  pouring  afterwards  3J.  ft.  Galbani,  Aloes,  ana  3  j,  Alrugims/Evtsfl hurts,  ana 

JBJtyter  Quantity  of  Water  upon  it,  and  walking  it  five 
r  IX  I  jmes,  changing  of  Water  each  Time  rill  it  be 
Cly  white,  and  then  keep  it  for  Uie. 
ff’tHcs' — -T  his  Cerat  is  proper  to  appeafo  Hear,  to 
rJt,  Hj^nunaiions,  to  (often  the  Acrimony  of  the  Piles, 

:  11  ,  roilh  Breads,  and  Ring-Worms,  and  for  Iteh- 
A  by  rubbing  the  afll idled  Paris  with  it. 

VOL.  II. 


^  J  ^ 

3  v.  fat  Ceratum,  S.  A. 

Virtues. — This  Cerat  is  proper  for  inveterate  Ulcers, 

and  Fillula’s,  it  is  detedive,  emollient,  and  rcfolutive. 

Note,  That  the  Flints  give  but  very  little  Virtue  to  this 
Cerat,  though  it  borrows  its  Name  Irani  them. 
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Plaisters. 


The  antient  Greeks  called  Plaifters  Emplafta ,  of  the 
Greek  Verb  i^xXccrleiv,  which  fignifies  to  form  in  a  Mafs, 
to  wrap,  to  flop  *,  but  the  modern  Greeks  have  pro¬ 
nounced  Einplaftra,  and  the  Latins  have  followed  them. 

Plaifter  is  the  mod  folid  Compofition  of  all  thofe 
which  are  applied  outwardly  j  it  was  invented  of  that 
Confidence,  that  remaining  longer  fattened  on  the  Parts 
of  the  Body,  the  Remedies  it  is  compofed  of  fhould 
have  Time  enough  to  produce  their  Effe&s.  The  Drugs 
ufed  to  give  a  Body  or  Confidence  to  Plaifters ,  are 
moft  commonly  Wax,  Roftn ,  Pitch ,  Gum,  Greafe ,  Li¬ 
tharge,  and  other  Preparations  of  Lead  *,  which  being 
fulphurous,  is  eafily  difiolved  in  boiling  with  the  Greafe 
and  Oils,  which  are  Sulphurs,  and  gives  them  a  hard 
Confidence. 

Emplaftrum  Diachahiteos ,  feu  Palmeum ,  feu  de  Li- 
thargyro ,  R  DecoSli  tenuiorum  ramorum  Palmas ,  vet 
Quercus,  Lithargyri  auri  praparati,  Olei  communis ,  ana 
lb  iij.  Axungue  fuilU  lb  ij.  Chalcilidis ,  vel  Vitrioli  ad 
Rubedincm  calcinati ,  &  in  portione  decobli  diluti  5  iv. 

You’ll  make  a  drong  Decoltion  of  the  tender¬ 
ed  Branches  of  Palm-tree,  or  of  Oak*,  you’ll  drain 
the  Decoition,  and  put  in  a  Bafon  the  prepared  Li¬ 
tharge,  difl'olving  it  with  the  Oil,  and  mixing  with  it 
about  half  of  the  Decoition,  putting  the  Matter  to  boil, 
and  dirring  it  continually  with  a  wooden  Spatula,  led 
the  Matter  fhould  dick  ac  the  Bottom  ;  after  about  an 
Hour  of  Coition,  the  Hog’s  Lard  and  the  red  of  the 
Decoction  mud  be  added  to  it,  except  about  fix  Ounces 
of  it,  in  which  fhall  be  difiolved  the  calcined  Vitriol  re¬ 
duced  into  a  very  fubtile  Powder,  continuing  to  make 
the  Matter  boil  till  it  has  acquired  a  Confidence  of  Cerat, 
mixing  then  the  difiolved  Vitriol  in  it,  and  continuing 
the  Coition  to  the  Confidence  of  a  Plaidcr  *,  take  then 
the  Bafon  off  the  Fire,  dirring  the  Plaijler  till  it  be  al- 
mod  cold,  and  forming  it  afterwards  into  Magdaleons, 
rolling  it  with  the  Plands  wetted  with  Water,  or  De- 
coltion  of  Palm-tree. 

Virtues. — This  Plaijler  is  good  to  cleanfe  and  dry 
Wounds  and  Ulcers. 

This  Plaifter  borrows  its  red  Colour  from  the  Col- 
chotar  •>  it  could  be  made  white  by  fubdituiing  to  the 
Coichotar,  half  its  Weight  of  green  Vitriol.  In  the 
Decoition  of  the  Plaifter ,  the  Litharge,  which  is  a  ra¬ 
tified  Lead,  mult  be  melted  in  the  Oil  and  Grealc,  to 
give  it  a  lblid  Confidence  *,  therefore  the  Matter  mud 
boil  pretty  hard.  When  the  Decoition  is  confumed,  the 
Matter  has  done  boiling  *,  therefore  other  Decoition  is 
added  to  it,  to  make  an  End  of  the  Coition,  but  pre- 
vioufiy  to  it,  the  Bafon  mull  be  taken  ofF  the  Fire,  and 
left  to  cool  a  little,  or  the  Decoition  mud  be  poured 
gently  upon  the  Matter,  for  the  watery  Humidity  which 
the  Heat  forces  to  rife,  being  embarafled  by  the  rainous 
Particles  of  the  Oil,  makes  the  Matter  fly  out  with  Im- 
petuofity.  If  the  Quantity  of  the  Decoition  preferibed 
was  not  diffident  to  finifh  the  Goff  ion  of  the  Plaidcr, 
more  of  it  fhould  be  ufed  *,  but  none  mud  remain  in  the 
Plaifter,  for  the  watery  Humidity  would  render  the 
Operation  imperfed,  and  hinder  afterwards  the  Plaidcr 
from  fpreading  well  on  Leather  or  Cloth  ;  therefore  if 
the  Plaider  fhould  boil  dill,  though  it  was  folid,  and 
done*  it  would  be  a  Mark  that  there  remain  in  it  yet 
fome  Part  of  the  Decollion  which  mud  be  quite  con- 
fumed,  leaving  even  the  Plaidcr  over  a  little  Eire  for 
about  half  an  Hour  afterwards,  continuing  to  dir  it  hard 
with  the  wooden  Spatula,  to  dry  it,  and  render  it  more 
cmplafiick.  It  is  proper  to  make  ufe  for  this  Operation 
ol  a  pretty  large  Bafon,  for  the  Matter  ratifies  much  in 
boiling,  cfpecially  towards  the  End  of  the  Operation, 
bccaule  being  thicker  then,  the  watery  Humidity  has 
lefs  I  (die  to  evaporate,  and  raifes  the  Matter  with  Vio¬ 
lence. 


Emplaftrum  Diachylon  Album,  feu  /implex.  R  Olei 
communis  \ b  iij.  Lithargyri  auri  praparati  lb  j  fi.  Muci- 
laginum  radicis  ahh.va ,  bivnugrcci,  &  Ltni ,  ana  lb  j. 

Three  Ounces  of  Roots  ol  Marfli-mallows  newly  ga¬ 
thered  mutt  be  cut  in  final  1  Pieces,  and  nut  in  a  glazed 
earthen  Pot  with  two  Ounces  of  Fcwuigrcelc  and  I  .in -feeds, 
and  having  poured  upon  thole  Ingredients  fix  or  feven 
Pounds  of  hot  Water,  the  Matter  mull  be  led  in  Di- 


gedion  till  the  next  Day,  and  then  put  to  ho*, l  „  , 

till  the  Liquor  becomes  thick  and  mucilaginous  y’ 
ed  with  Expreffion,  and  mixed  afterwards  with  A  ht 
and  Litharge  in  a  Bafon,  and  the  Baion  placed 
pretty  drong  Fire,  where  the  Matter  mud  boil  {\\r  3 
it  continually  with  a  wooden  Spatula,  till  it  liac’a^-^ 
the  Hardnefs  of  Plaider,  and  the  whole  watery 
dity  be  confumed,  which  will  be  known  at  thl  mT1' 
having  done  boiling  ;  you’ll  take  then  the  Bafon 
Fire,  and  continue  dirring  till  it  be  half  cold  and  H 
therefore  to  be  formed  into  Magdaleons.  ’ 

Virtues. — This  Plaifter  is  proper  to  foften,  t0 
ripen  and  refolve.  5  ° 

Emplaftrum  Diachylon  de  Gummis .  R  Maffa  Diachp 
fmplicis  lb  iv.  Gummi  Ammoniaci ,  Galbani  Bdeltii 
Sagapeni,  ana  gj.  *  ’  y 

The  common  Method  is  to  diflblve  the  Gums  ' 
Wine,  or  Vinegar,  over  a  moderate  Fire,  to  ftrain  the 
Diflolution,  and  thicken  the  Colature  about  the  famp 
Size,  to  the  Confidence  of  Plaider ;  but  as  by  that 
Manner  of  operating  the  mod  effential  of  the  Gums  is 
evaporated,  I  would  advife  to  endeavour,  as  much  as 
poflible,  to  reduce  the  Gums  into  Powder  •,  which  mav 
be  done,  if  after  they  have  been  well  chofen,  they  arc 
put  to  dry  in  the  Sun,  or  at  a  flow  Fire,  before  they  are 
put  in  the  Mortar. 

The  Preparation  of  this  Plaider  is  cafy,  in  whatever 
Manner  the  Gums  be  prepared  *,  for  nothing  eife  is  to  be 
done,  but  to  melt  the  Diachylon  over  a  moderate  Fire 
and  mix  the  Gums  with  it ;  if  the  Gums  have  been 
difiolved,  they  mud  be  put  to  melt  with  the  Plaifters  * 
but  if  they  be  in  Powder,  they  are  not  to  be  mixed  till 
the  Plaider  is  half  cold,  to  avoid  its  being  lumpy. 

Virtues. — The  Diachylon  of  the  Gums  is  the  moft  pow¬ 
erful  of  all  Diachylons,  to  diged,  ripen,  and  refolve. 

Emplaftrum  de  Galbano  Croc  alum.  R  Emplaftrum  Dia- 
chyli  fmplicis,  &  de  Meliloto,  ana  $  iij.  Cera  jlava  %  ij. 
Terebenthina  veneta  o  j-  Galbani  m  ylcelo  dijj'oluti ,  tra- 
jefti ,  &  fujjici enter  fpijfati  5vj.  Croci  fibtiliffmt  pike- 
rati  3  iij. 

The  Wax  cut  in  fmall  Pieces,  the  Plaifters,  purified 
Galbanum,  and  the  Turpentine,  are  melted  together 
over  a  little  Fire,  flirting  the  Matter  continually  with  a 
wooden  Spatula,  and  when  the  Matter  is  al/noft  cold, 
mixing  with  it  the  Saffron  in  Powder,  for  a  Plaijler , 
which  mud  be  formed  in  Magdaleons. 

Virtues. — This  Plaifter  is  emollient,  proper  to  refolve 
the  Ilardncfs  of  the  Matrice,  of  the  Liver,  and  other 
Vilcera. 

Emplaftrum  de  Mucaginibus,  Text  oris,  refonmtim. 
R  Mncagintm  Radicis  Allhasa,  Seminis  Fivnugraci,  8  Pl¬ 
enum,  ana  5  iv.  Tercbenthhne  §  iij.  Reft  me  Pint,  Me¬ 
dulla  cruris  Vittili  vcl  Bovis,  Bttlyri  rcccntis,  ana  5  ij. 
Cera  citrvnc  3  xx. 

Let  them  boil  together  to  the  Confuinption  of  the 
Mucilages,  drain  them  afterwards,  and  make  a  Plaifter. 

Virtues. — This  Plaifter  is  emollient,  and  proper  to  re* 
folvc  Tumors,  and  to  help  Suppuration. 

Emplaftrum  de  Mcliloto  reformation •  &  Florutn  Men- 
loti  ficcalorum  3  iij.  Radicis  lridis ,  Seminis  Fa'nugr.eci,  h- 
liorum  Abfmthii  Jiccatornm,  Gummi  Ammoniaci,  Mpbx, 
ana  5j.  Radi  cum  Cy peri ,  Alt  haw,  Nardi  Celtic,  r, 
rum  Lauri,  Florum  Chamomillc ,  Croci,  ana  l  d  > 
Citrina,  Reft  me,  Picis  alb<c,  Sevi  I  lire  ini,  ana  lb  J*  ( 

re  bent  bin  iV  clar.e  3  ix.  •  ft 

The  Flowers,  Herbs,  Roots,  Seeds  and  Bernes,  mu 
be  pounded  together,  the  Saffron  by  itlclf, ^  after  it  w* 
been  dried  between  two  Papers  *,  and  the  Gum  * 
niack  and  Myrrh  together*,  mixing,  afterwards, a  tju- 
Powders  together,  and  putting  to  melt  in  a  Balom  0 
a  little  Fire,  the  Wax,  Rofm,  Pitch,  the  hat  ql  4  ’ 
with  the  Turpentine,  and  having  drained  the  • 
through  a  Cloth,  you’ll  mix  the  Powders  in  it, >  , 

half  cold,  to  make  a  Plaider,  which  nnid  ^  0 


into  Magdaleons.  .  inj 

Virtues. — 'Phis  Plaifter  is  emollient,  relolum'c,  - 

expels  Wind.  , 

Emplaftrum  Album  fen  de  Cent  fa,  R  Cerup , 

Olei  Rofati,  ana  lb  iv.  Aqua  font  ana  II)  if  vc  P- 


l  OU'tJ' 


fubtile 
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'Hie  Ccrulc  after  it  has  been  reduced  mm -  » 
Powder,  by  rubbing  it  on  a  Sierce  turned  lli)  -  .  ,lUI(l 
is  mixed  with  the  Oil  and  Water  in  a  Uajon,  w  ^ 
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vhiteWax  broken  in  fmall  Pieces,  and  when  the 
W  :s  aim  oft  cold,  it  muft  be  formed  into  Mag- 


1  red  over  the  Fire,  to  make  the  Matter  boil,  ftir- 
be  P  mntinually  with  a  wooden  Spatula,  till  it  has 
rinS . 1  ,Ctiie  Confidence  of  a  Plaifter,  and  the  Water  be 
Stonrf,  P^ting  then  to  melt  in  it  by  a  flow  Meat, 

the 

plaifter 

^Vrtues.— F  is  defigned  to  dry  the  Wounds  attended 
■  I  Inflammation,  as  Burns  j  it  is  alfo  ufed  to  cicatrife. 
^Emplaftrum  de  Ceru/a  ufla.  R  Certify  pulverat*  &  old 
iwmuvis  ana  partes  aqiiales. 

Tsvo  or  three  Pounds  of  Cerufe  mult  be  reduced  into 
fubtile  Powder,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  Weight  of 
Oil  of  Olive,  in  a  pretty  large  Copper  Bafon,  which 
JT  li  placed  over  a  Charcoal  Fire,  fmall  at  firft,  ftir- 

•  a  continually  the  Matter  to  mix  it,  and  increafing  the 
S  till  the  Matter  be  very  hot,  pouring  then  upon  it 
;0  or  three  Ounces  of  White-Wine  Vinegar,  which  will 
tS  cafion  a  very  confiderable  Ebullition  ;  the  Vinegar  be- 
>  con  fumed,  the  Matter  will  fink  down,  and  throw 
out  a  great  deal  °*'  linking  Smoak  :  In  that  Condition 

•  niuft.'be  ftirred  for  fome  Time  over  the  Fire,  then  new 
Vinegar  added  to  it  as  before,  continuing  thus  to  make 
it  boil  by  a  ftrong  Fire,  adding  a  little  Vinegar  to  it 
from  Time  to  Time,  till  it  has  acquired  a  Confiftence  of 
Plaifter,  and  a  black  Colour  j  which  when  half  cold  muft 
be  made  into  Magdaleons. 

Virtues. — This  Plaifter  of  burnt  Cerufe  is  deterfive, 
and  very  deficcarive,  proper  for  Wounds,  and  old  Ul¬ 
cers,  particularly  for  thole  of  the  Legs. 

What  renders  this  Plaifter  black  is,  that  the  violent 
A&icm  of  the  Fire  rarities  the  Preparation  of  the  Lead, 
and  makes  it  re-aftume  its  natural  Colour,  at  the  fame 
Time  it  diflolves  that  Metal,  and  mix  it  intimately  with 

the  Oil. 

Emplaftrum  de  Minio  /implex.  R  Minii  lb  j  ft.  Olei 

rojmm  lb  iij.  Aqtue  communis  q.  f. 

The  Minium  muft  be  well  pounded,  and  mixed  after¬ 
wards  in  a  Baion  with  the  Oil,  and  about  two  Pints  of 
Water,  making  the  Mixture  to  boil  very  fall  over  the 
Fire,  and  ftirring  it  continually  with  a  wooden  Spatula, 
till  it  has  acquired  the  Confiftence  of  a  Plaifter  \  and  if 
there  was  not  Water  enough  to  finifh  the  Coition,  more 
Diotild  be  added  to  it. 

Virtues. — The  Plaifter  of  Minium  is  deficcativc,  and 
pro  per  to  c ica tri fe  W o u nd s. 

Some  mix  eight  Ounces  of  yellow  Wax  in  this  Plaifter, 
and  life  it  then  to  expel  the  Milk  from  the  Breafts,  by 
applying  it  upon  them. 

Em  pi af  tun  de  Minio  Vigonis ,  reformation.  R  Minii 
II)  I  ft.  Axung'uc  Porci ,  Sevi  vcrveclni ,  &  vaccini ,  Old 
Rofati,  ana  15  ft.  Olei  Myrtini ,  unguenti  Populei ,  ana  §  iv, 
Ming:*  Qalli me  §  i  j. 

Having  mixed  all  thefe  Ingredients  together,  put 
them  to  boil  with  three  Pints  of  common  Water,  to  the 
Confi/K'jic’c  of  Plaifter ,  adding  to  it  then  two  Ounces  of 
Kofin,  and  eight  Ounces  o!  white  Wax,  to  make  of 
the  whole  Mixture  a  Plaifter ,  which  is  to  be  kept  for 
Ufc. 

Virtues. — This  Unguent  is  deficcativc  and  rcfolutivc, 
a,H  h  tiled  to  cicatrife  Wounds. 
hup  l aft  rum  de  Betonica.  1^  Foliar  tint  virentiwm  Be - 
Laud ,  Plautaginis,  / Ipii ,  &  Vcrvesnc  rede  con - 
jorum,  ana  man.  iij.  Rcjhuc ,  Pic  is  a  l he ,  Terebentbhnc 
Vi'ncLr,  Cera:  flav.c,  ana  lb  ij. 

Hie  Plants  having  been  gathered  in  their  greateft 
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wooden  Spatula,  Maftich,  and  Olibanum,  very  welL 
pounded,  of  each  two  Ounces,  for  a  Plaifter  which  muft 
be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — The  Plaifter  of  Betony ,  is  particularly  ufed 
for  the  Wounds  of  the  Head;  though  it  may  be  em¬ 
ploy’d  Jikewife  for  the  Wounds  of  other  Parts  ^  it  is  de¬ 
terfive  and  cicatrifes. 

The  Plaifter  of  Betony ,  is  ufed  particularly  for  the 
Wounds  of  the  Head,  becaufe  that  Plant  is  ccphalick  ; 
but  that  Quality  confifts  only  in  the  volatile  Spirits, 
which  are  difiipated  in  the  Ebullition,  or  lofe  their  Vola¬ 
tility  in  the  Glutinoficy  of  the  Plaifter  ;  therefore  I  do 
not  fee  why  the  Plaifter  of  Betony  fhould  be  more  pro¬ 
per  for  the  Wounds  of  the  Head,  than  for  thole  of  the 
other  Parts  of  the  Body. 

Emplaftrum  Cephalicum ,  cut  pro  commiffura ,  aut  fte- 
plain#  on.  R  Gumnii  Heder <s,  Tacasnabac# ,  Styracis> 
Benzoins,  Mafticbes ,  Olibani ,  Labdani ,  ana  §  ij.  China - 
niomi,  ferebenthin#  veneta ,  ana  §  j.  Caiyopbyllorttm ,  & 
Nucis  Mo f chat#,  ana  %  ft. 

The  Gums  and  Laudanum  muft  be  pounded  together, 
the  Cloves  and  Nutmeg  together,  and  the  Cinnamon  by 
itfelf,  putting  afterwards  all  thole  Powders  together  in  a 
Brafs  Mortar,  and  incorporating  them  with  the  Turpen¬ 
tine,  and  with  liquid  Storax,  enough  to  give  to  the 
Mixture  a  Confiftence  of  Plaifter  \  ftirring  that  Mixture 
a  long  while  to  mix  and  incorporate  well  the  Ingre¬ 
dients  together. 

Virtues. — This  Plaifter  is  excellent  to  ftrengthen  the 
Brain,  to  rarify  and  difiipate  the  too  coarfe  Pituita ;  it 
is  ufed  in  the  Epilepfy  and  Lethargy,  being  applied  on 
the  Coronal  Suture. 

Emplaftrum  Epilepticum  A.  Mynficht.  R  Oleorum  de 
Caftoreo ,  Ru  facet ,  Jr  ini ,  ana  §  j.  Radicis  Pyrethei ,  Pce- 
oni#,  S  minis  Pceonia ,  ana  3j.  Vifci  §uercini,  Sc  HU 
pr.eparatiC ,  Unguhe  Aids ,  Cranii  hum  an  i,  ana  9  ij.  Thuds 
Elefi i ,  Mafticbes ,  Laudani ,  Gallon's ,  Opoponacis ,  ana  3  ft. 
Florttm  Lavendul#,  St#cbados  Arabics ,  Spica  indie  a,  ana 
pug.  1.  Oleorum  ftillatitiorum  Rorifmarini ,  &  diyffopi, 
Nucis  Mo f chat  a  expreffi ,  ana  9j.  Refituc ,  Cera,  ana  q.f. 

The  Roots,  Wood,  Seeds,  Flowers,  Squill  trochif- 
cated,  human  Cranium,  the  Nail  of  Elk  Tafped,  the 
Laudanum,  and  the  Gums  muft  be  pounded  together ; 
m  .  Icing  the  Wax  and  Rofin,  of  each  eig(it  Ounces,  with 
the  Oils  of  Rue,  of  Iris,  and  of  Caftor,  ftirring  the 
Matter  with  a  Roller,  and  mixing  with  it,  when  half 
cold,  the  Powders,  and  laftly,  the  Oil  of  Nutmeg 
melted,  and  the  diftilled  Oils,  to  make  a  Plaifter,  which 

muft  be  formed  into  Magdaleons. 

Virtues. — This  Plaifter  is  proper  to  ftrengthen  the 
Brain,  and  a  Prefervative  againft  the  Epilepfy,  applied 
on  the  Coronal  Suture. 

The  human  Cranium  and  Nail  of  Elk,  feem  to  be 
very  need  left  in  the  Compofition  of  this  Plaifter,  fince 
their  volatile  Particles,  in  which  confifts  their  whole  Vir¬ 
tues,  are  fo  much  cm ba raffed  in  the  ramous  ones  of  the 
Plaifter,  that  it  is  impo Bible  they  could  produce  any 
Effedt ;  therefore  they  fhould  be  retrenched. 

Emplaftrum  Divinum.  fy  Litbargyri  atiri  fraparati 
lb  i  ft.  Old  communis  Jljiij.  Aqtue  font  an  a  lb  ij.  Coquf 
fmnd  ad  Emplaftri'  fpiffitudimm,  deindc  perms  fee  Lapidis 
snagnetis  proparati  3b  ft*  Gummi  Ammoniac},  Galbani,  Opo- 
ponacts,  Bdcllii,  ana  3  iij.  Myrs'hte,  Olibani,  Mafticbes , 
Viridis  VEris,  Ariftolocb  'nc  Rotunda,  ana  Jjft.  Cer<v  ftavic 
5  viij.  Tcrebentbina  §  iv.  fiat  ex  arte  Emplaftrum. 

Virtues. — This  Plaifter  is  an  excellent  Mondicative, 
emollient  and  rcfolutivc  5  it  cicatrifes  and  fticngthcns, 
and  is  ufed  for  all  Sorts  of  Wounds  and  Ulcers,  to  rc- 
fo  1  vc  Tumours,  and  for  Contufions.  .  The  Surname  of 
Divinum  was  given  to  it  by  rcafon  of  its  great  Viitucs, 
The  Gums  for  the  Preparation  of  this  Plaifter  muft  be 
chofen  as  clean  as  poflible,  and  after  they  have  been  put 

. .  uuii  na  UM  »vu  t  *  I  1  HIT  I  H  -iff 

)Vtb  a  wooden  Spatula,  the  Baion  muft  be  taken  off  the  to  dry  between  two  Papers  at  a  flow  Heat,  ticy  u 
F'e,  anti  the  Matter  left  in  Digcltion  in  the  Cold  for  be  pounded  together,  .  pounding  the  Vet c  tgua  e  aiu 
or  four  Days,  which  elapfcd,  you*I!  put  again  the  Ariflolochia,  each  by  itfell,  grinding  the  Lora one  o 
J  hitter  to  boil,  to  the  Conlumpcion  of  al  mu  ft  all  rhe 
WiiU‘ry  M umidity,  11  raining  it  afterwards  through  a  Lin- 

Yl  fn  t  L.  .  I  .  *  .  V  .  I 

hot  to  the 

and  having 

i  -  •» % v >  1  UIC  I’axcs  wiuen  are  jouhu  «u  me  Bottom  ol 
!R‘  ^kullc  r  when  cold,  you’ll  i>lace  it  again  over  a  little 

rin*  ■  .  .  .  .  1  /-x  .  ...  .. 


Strength  and  Vigour,  muft  be  well  clean  led  and  pound- 
,('  in  a  Mortar  j  mean  while  the  Rofin,  white  Pitch, 
^ and  Turpentine,  having  been  melted  together  in 
a  hafon  over  the  Fire,  the  pounded  Herbs  lhall  be 
J'm,d  together  in  the  melted  Matter,  and  having  made 
Mixture  boil  gently  lor  an  Hour,  (lining  it  often 

1  ft  L  %  a  —  A  A  I  i 


Humidity,  llraining  it  afterwards  thre 
Until,  and  putting  the  Grounds  very 
lc,s»  to  ftrain  it  with  a  ftrong  Expreftion,  a 
the  l;aice»  which  are  found  at  the 


■  ’  •  •  )  j  ••  j****--  - *•  •* ro  - - 

llc  to  liquify  it,  mixing  then  exalt ly  with  it,  with  a 


Anitojocma,  cacn  uy  iuwi,  — - 

the  Porphyry,  to  reduce  it  into  an  impalpable  Powder  > 

and  having  mixed  the  prepared  Litharge  in  a  Baion  with 

the  Oil  and  Water,  youTl  place  the  Bafon  over  a  good 

Fire,  Hit-ring  the  Matter  continually  till  it  has  acquired 

a  Confiftence  of  Plaifter,  throwing  into  it  by  degrees 

the  Gums  in  Powder,  the  Wax  cut  in  fmall  I  icces,  and 

the  Turpentine,  which  will  be  loon  melted  i  then  yon 

*  ^  take 
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take  the  Veflcl  off*  the  Fire,  continuing  to  ftir  the  Mat¬ 
ter,  and  when  half  cold,  mixing  with  it  the  Verdigreafe, 
and  the  Ariftoloche  in  Powder,  to  make  a  Plaifter,  which 
mull  be  formed  into  Magdaleons,  which  muft  be  kept 
for  Ufc. 

The  Load-ftone  is  employ’d  here,  with  a  Defign  to 
extradl  the  Iron,  which  may  have  been  left  in  the  Wound, 
though  it  be  not  capable  to  produce  that  Effed,  for  the 
Load-ftone  being  embaraffed  in  the  thick  and  glutinous 
Matters  which  enter  the  Compofition  of  the  Plaifter, 
thofe  Matters  change  the  Difpofition  of  its  Pores,  and 
render  it  ufelefs  to  that  Refpedt ;  therefore  if  any  Vir¬ 
tue  can  be  attributed  to  it,  it  is  that  of  drying  ;  but  I  find 
that  the  Magnet  enters  that  Compofition  in  too  great  a 
Quantity,  therefore  I  would  retrench  half  of  it,  and  fub- 
ftitute  to  it  three  Ounces  of  Lapis  Calaminaris. 

Emplafirum  de  Sulphur e.  R  Cera fiava,  Refina ,  Picis 
'naval is,  ana  lb  j.  Sulphur  is  tenuiffme  triti ,  Olei  Chamame- 
li ,  ana  3  iv.  7 'ercbenthina,  Radicis  Ireos ,  Cumini ,  ana  §  j.  15. 

The  Sulphur  mult  be  pounded  by  itfelf,  and  the  Seed 
of  Cummin,  and  Roots  of  Iris  together;  melting  toge¬ 
ther  afterwards,  over  a  flow  Fire,  the  Wax,  the  Rofin, 
and  the  Pitch,  with  the  Turpentine  and  Oil  of  Camo¬ 
mile,  draining  the  melted  Matter  through  a  Linen  Cloth, 
to  feparate  the  Impurities  thereof,  and  mixing  the  Sul¬ 
phur  and  other  Powders  with  the  Colature,  to  make  a 
Plaifter,  which  mud  be  formed  into  Magdaleons. 

Virtues.  —  It  rcfolves  the  Tumours,  and  expels  the 
Wind. 

Etnplaftrum  Diafulphuris.  R  Balfami  fulphuris  Rulan- 
di,  %  iij .  Cera,  3  ft.  Colophon  ia,  3  11  j.  Myrrha  ad  pondus 
omnium. 

The  Wax  and  Colophone  mud  be  melted  with  the 
Balfam  of  Sulphur  of  Rulandus,  over  a  little  Fire,  mix¬ 
ing  with  it  afterwards  three  Ounces,  feven  Drachms  of 
Myrrh,  reduced  into  a  fubtle  Powder,  and  having  taken 
the  Mixture  on  the  Fire,  ftir  it  continually  till  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  Confidence  of  Plaifter. 

Virtues . — This  Plaifter  is  deterfive,  mondicative,  and 
refokitjvc  :  It  re  lifts  Putrefaction. 

Emplafirum  Regium  ad  Herniam.  R  Picis  n avails,  Ibj. 
Cera  fiava,  Tcrebenthina  Clara ,  ana  3  iv.  Radicis  conjoli - 
da  major  is  ficca ,  Maftiches,  ana  3  ij.  Lab  dan  i,  J  j.  ft.  IJypo- 
ciftidos ,  Terra  Sigillata ,  ana  3  15.  Places  Cuprejfi ,  No.  xij. 
fia!  Emplafirum.  S.  A. 

Virtues. — This  Plaifter  is  excellent  for  the  Ruptures, 
it  ftrengthens  the  Peritoneum,  alter  the  Inteftine  has  been 
reduced  into  its  Place,  by  applying  it  on  the  Place  of  the 
Relaxation,  keeping  it  firm  by  Means  of  a  Bandage,  and 
renewing  it  every  tenth  Day. 

Emplafirum  Nigrum.  R  Olei  Communis ,  Accti,  ana  lb  ij. 
Lithargyri  auri  praparati ,  Jb  j.  Coquant  nr  ad  Confificn - 
tiam  Emplaftri,  deindc  addon' ur,  Cera  fiava ,  &  Picis  na- 
valis ,  ana  lb  j.  Tcrebenthina  Clara ,  lb  ft.  Plumbi  ufii , 
Myrrha  elcRla ,  ana  3  j. 

The  Litharge,  Oil,  and  Vinegar'  mud  be  put  to  boil 
together  over  a  |  retry  ft  long  Fire,  fiirring  the  Matter 
continually  with  a  wooden  Spatula,  till  it  has  acquired  a 
Confidence  of  Plaifter,  then  putting  to  melt  in  ir  the 
Wax,  'Far,  and  Turpentine,  ftirring.it  Hill  continually; 
and  lall ly,  mixing  with  it,  when  hall  cold,  the  burnt 
Lead,  and  Myrrh  in  Powder,  to  make  a  Plaifter,  which 
muft  be  formed  into  Magdaleons. 

Virtues. — This  Plaifter  is  proper  to  cure  Wounds  and 
Ulcers;  it  mondilics  and  cicatrifes. 

Emplafirum  feu  Cataplafina  de  Ilaccis  lauri.  R  Bacca- 
r urn  l auri ,  gij.  Maftiches ,  T burls ,  Myrrha ,  ana  3  j.  Ra¬ 
dicis  Cyperi  &  Cojli ,  ana  3  ft.  Alclhs  defpumati,  q.fi 

The  Bernes  and  Roots  muft  he  pounded  together,  the 
Myrrh  and  Frankincenfe  together,  and  the  Mallich  by 
i tic  If,  mixing  afterwards  all  thofe  Powders  together,  and 
ineoi  pointing  them  with  a  Pound  and  a  hall  ol  (kirmn’d 
I  lone  y,  boiled  to  the  Confidence  of  Opiate,  to  make  a 
Plaillcr,  or  lather  Pultice,  or  FlcCUiary. 

Virtues. • — It  is  proper  lor  the  windy  Colick,  for  the 
J  lydroply,  and  for  the  Pains  ol  the  Womb,  and  ol  the 
Intellines ;  by  being  applied  hot  on  the  lower  Abdomen. 

Jiwp.'afirum  de  S per  male  Cell.  A.  Myvjicbt.  R  Cera 
alba,  3  iv.  Spcr waits  Cell ,  5  ij.  Galbani  in  accto  diffoluti, 
t  raj  dll,  id'  colli,  3  j. 

The  white  Wax  cut  in  finall  Pieces,  with  the  purified 
C.alhamim,  mud  be  melted  in  a  glazed  earthen  P01  ringer. 


over  a  little  Fire,  mixing  with  it  afterwards  c 
Ceti,  to  make  a  Plaifter,  which  mud  be  kenr  f  .‘^erma 
Virtues.  —  The  Plaifter  of  Sperma  Ceti  ^ 


Fury  of  the  Milk  of  Women  ‘newly  ^ 

ders  it  from  knotting  in  the  Breads,  and  diffi>Jv«  a  , 
knotted,  it  is  alfo  emollient,  and  rcfolves  the  , 
Tumours.  '  1Cloiillu^:s 

Emplafirum  de  Spermatc  Ranarum.  R  Spermar. 
nanim ,  Olei  de  Spermatc  Ranarum,  Ccrttfa 

verati,  ana  IE  ij.  Vi  trio  li  albi ,  Alnminis crttdi  fnT-  ^ 
Coquant ur  fimul  ad Emplaftri fpifiiludinem,  pofoa  f-tV'J}' 
ra  alba ,  §  iij.  Maftiches ,  Thuris,  ana  g  ft  ?  Caphin-'fa- 

Put  the  Spawn  of  Frogs,  newly  gather’d  inV«  f"1, 
with  the  Oil  of  Frey  of  Frogs,  the  Cerufe,  wlfite  Vir  °'i’ 
and  Allum,  all  three  in  Powders;  make  the  M  ^ 
boil  over  a  moderate  Fire  to  the  Confidence  of  PwT* 
putting  then  the  Wax  to  melt  in  it ;  and  mivinr*  V 
the  Matter,  when  half  cold,  the  Maftich  and  Fra 
cenfe  reduced  into  a  fubtle  Powder;  and  laftjy  theC 
phire  dilTolved  in  about  half  an  Ounce  of  Spawn  of  Fro”1*" 

forming  afterwards  the  Plaifter  into  Magdaleons  S’ 
kept  tor  Ufe.  u  De 

Virtues.  This  Plaifter  is  proper  for  Wounds  attended 
with  Inflammation  ;  it  foftens  the  Acrimony  0f  the  H 

mours,  and  dries  them  ;  it  is  11  fed  for  the  Wound*  l'r 
the  Eyes.  0unds  oi 

Emplafirum  Stipticum  Crollii ,  ref  or  mat  um.  R  Lithar¬ 
gyri  pr a  pa  rati ,  I  b  j .  ft .  Lapidis  Cal  am  inaris,  ft  fi .  0 qCD 
rum  Lint,  Olivarnm ,  ana  lb  j.  ft.  Laurini,  lb  j.  Decodi 
radicis  Arifio lochia,  q.  f.  Coqnantur  ex  arts  ad  Emplaftri 
fpiffitudinem ,  deinde  adde,  Cera  fiava,  Colophonia,  am  &  j 
Terebenthina ,  Vcrnicis,  ana  ft  ft.  Opoponacis,  \agapeni, 
Galbani ,  Bdellii,  Ammoniac i,  ana  §  iij.  Lapidis  Hemal iti] 

E  ij.  ft.  Olibani,  Myrrha ,  Aloes,  Succini,  Ariftolochfe  lorn 
gut,  C?  rotunda,  ana  3  j.  ft.  Mumia,  Sanguinis  Draconis, 

Terra  Sigillata,  Vitrioli  albi.  Camphor  a,  ana*  j  Riorum 
Antimonii ,  3  ft.  fiat  Emplaftrutn,  S .  A. 

As  the  Cam  phire  is  very  volatile,  it  muft  not  be  mixed 
till  the  Plaifter  is  almoft  cold. 

Virtues. — This  Plaifter  is  proper  for  Wounds  made  with 
a  finall  Sword,  for  Prickings,  and  Bites,  and  for  all 
other  Wounds  and  Ulcers;  it  digefts,  ripens,  mondifics, 
cicatrifes,  and  refolves  ;  it  ftrengthens  the  Nerves,  and 
refills  the  Malignity. 

Emplafirum  de  Villa  magna  ad  Equini  pedis  Ptntdio - 
ncm.  R  Cera  fiava,  Gummi  Elemi,  Rcfina ,  Rerehmthi- 
na,  ana  lb  ft.  Retrolai,  §j.  ft.  Radicis  Arifio' ochiu,  Lon¬ 
ga,  Rotunda,  Confolida  major  is ,  Sanguinis  Dracouis ,  Cin- 
nabaris,  ana  3  iv. 

The  Roots  muft  be  pounded  together,  and  the  Dra¬ 
gon’s  Blood  by  itfelf,  putting  die  Wax,  Gum  Elemi, 
Rolin,  and  Turpentine,  to  melt  with  the  Oil  of  Petro¬ 
leum,  and  ftraining  the  melted  Matter  through  a  Linen 
Cloth  to  feparate  the  Impurities  thereof ;  and  mixing 
with  it,  when  half  cold,  the  Roots,  and  Dragon’s  blood 
in  Powder,  and  laftly  the  Cinnabar  ground,  to  make  a 
Plaifter,  which  muft  be  formed  into  Magdaleons. 

Virtues . — 'Phis  Plaifter  is  excellent  to  cure  a  Prick  in  a 
1  lorleks  Foot,  by  introducing  fome  of  it  melted  into  the 
Wound,  and  covering  it  over  with  a  Plaifter:  It  is  alio 
very  good  for  Wounds,  and  the  Venereal  Ulcers;  it 
clean fes  and  cicatrifes. 

Emplaftrum  ad  dolor cs  dentium.  R  Gummi  TticawA\u.t\ 

E  l 'em/ ,  Ala  ft  tchcs,  ana  3  ij.  OpH  3  ij. 

The  Mallich  and  Cum  Ta^amahaca  having  hern 
pounded  together, 

Gum  Elemi,  in  a  h . . ,  . 

hot  likcwilc,  pounded  together,  hard  enough  and  long 
enough  to  mix  well  the  Ingredients,  ami  iorm  a  job1 
Mals,  which  may  be  made  immediately  into  fmall 
Hers  on  black  Silk,  with  a  hot  Spatula.  r  lt 

Virtues, — This  Plailler  nppeales  the  Pain  of  the  L|i,» 
and  Hops  the  Fluxions;  it  is  tiled  lor  tlu*  Megnm,  a.  •* 
other  Pams  of  the  Mead,  by  being  applied  at  the  i*-1 
pies  on  the  Artery. 

Emplafirum  aliud  pro  dent; inn  dolcre.  R  -ft  .. 
pref/i ,  Rofarum  Ruhr  arum ,  Afofiichcs,  d  err. el  ifiN-  y 
pit,  3  j.  Cera  fiava,  5  iv.  ft.  Terebcnthin-c,  ;;  h* 
nt.c.  Bids  mivalts,  ana  3  ij.  Oleoi um  J'npuiti is  <•■■■' 

Jiyofyami ,  ana  3  j  ,  .  .  .  f 

J  he  Roles,  Nuts  ol  Cyprels,  and  Sntl  ^ 

mull  be  pounded  together,  the  Mall  a  !  . ‘ 


mull  be  put  with  the  Oj>aim  ana 
ot  Mortar,  and  with  a  ibllle,  made 

.  .  1  *-  4  .  «  ^  .  V  *-  .  v  a,  L  ,  1  ktI>  and  lollll 
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Sigillata  by  icfelf,  incorporating  afterwards  thofe 
r^r,  with  the  other  Drugs,  off  the  Fire,  to  form  a 

Ser  which  muft  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues.’— This  Plaifter  operates  like  the  firft,  by  ftop- 

•a  and  moderating  the  Fluxion,  which  is  determined 

^  HI  on  the  Teeth  ;  but  as  thefe  Sorts  of  Remedies  pro- 
t0  e  no  Evacuation,  they  do  not  hinder  the  Pain  from  re- 
cl!f  •  a  fometimes,  with  a  greater  Violence  than  before; 
?  fore  tjie  beft  Plaifters  that  can  be  ufed  for  the  Flux- 
r  which  fall  on  the  Teeth,  are  Blifters. 

10  Etnpfoftrum  Andrea  a  Cruce.  R  Refin * ,  lb  ij.  Gunmi 
Vlem  5  iv.  T erebenthin*  Venet*,  Olei  Laur ini,  ana  g  ij, 
All' the  Drugs  muft  be  melted  together,  and  ftrained 
forwards  through  a  Linen  Cloth,  to  form  a  Plaifter 
£h  muft  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

yfrtues, — This  Plaifter  is  ufed  for  the  Wounds  of  the 

Breaft,  and  c^e  ot^er  ^am  »  lt  cleanfes,  agglutinates, 
and  confolidates ;  is  proper  for  Contufions,  Fradtures, 

and  Dislocations. 

Emplajlrum  Gunmi  Elemi.  R  Gummi  Elemi  in  frufta 
MfeftU  l  iv-  Cer*  jlav*,  gij.  Terebentbin* ,  gj.  ft.  Colo- 
JoniJ,  Ariftolochi*  long* ,  Rotund*,  ana  g  j. 

^  The  Roots  muft  be  well  pounded  together,  and  the 
Gum  Elemi,  Colophon,  and  Turpentine  having  been 
melted  together,  the  melted  Matter  muft  be  ftrained 
through  a  Cloth,  and  the  Powder  mixed  exadly  with  it 
to  form  a  Plaifter. 

Virtues. — This  Plaifter  is  proper  to  cleanfe  and  cica- 
trife  Wounds  and  Ulcers  ;  to  refolve  and  (Lengthen. 

Emplajlrum  Vefiicatorium ,  fieu  Epifipafticum .  R  Cantha- 
rl&arm,  5  ij-  P ids  alb*,  Cer *  Citrin*  &  Terebentbin*, 

ana  §  j. 

The  Burgundy  Pitch,  Wax,  and  Turpentine,  muft  be 
melted  together,  mixing  afterwards  the  Spaniflj  Flies  with 
it,  after  they  have  been  reduced  into  a  Powder,  to  form 
a  Plaifter. 

This  Preparation  for  Blifters  is  very  needlefs,  fince 
the  Virtue  thereof  confifts  wholly  in  the  Spanijh  Flies  ; 
which  when  mixed  with  Diachylon,  or  any  other  Plaifter, 
at  the  very  Time  aBIifter  is  wanted,  produce  the  fame 
Effeft,  as  if  mixed  with  this  Plaifter,  which  is  a  Prepa¬ 
ration  appropriated  to  it. 

Emplajlrum  de  Abjinthio.  R  Foliorum  Abfiinthii  vulga¬ 
rly  l  ft.  Menth*,  Major  an*,  ana  5  iij.  Rofarum  Rubra- 
rutty  Zingiber  is,  Nucis  Mofichat *,  Cary  ophyllor  urn,  Cinna- 
tmii,  Tburis,  Aloes,  Benzoini,  ana  3  ij.  Seminum  quatuor 
Cali  dor  urn  major  uni,  3  iv.  Olei  de  Abjinthio,  3  iv.  Cer* 
fev<£,  Jb  ft. 

The  Plants  muft  be  gather’d  in  their  Vigour,  put  to 
dry  between  two  Papers,  and  pounded  with  the  Rofes, 
Ginger,  Nutmeg,  Cloves,  Cinnamon,  and  four  great 
hot  Seeds;  the  Aloes,  Myrrh,  and  Benzoin,  muft  alfo 
be  pounded  together  ;  and  the  Wax  having  been  melted 
in  the  Oil  at  a  flow  Fire,  the  Powders  muft  be  mixed  with 
it,  to  form  a  Plaifter. 

Virtues, — This  Plaifter  is  proper  for  the  Weaknefs, 
and  Crudities  of  the  Stomach,  to  expel  Wind,  and  to 
ftrengthen  the  Mati'icc. 

Emplajlrum  de  Sapone.  R  Majfi*  Emplaftri  de  Ce- 
lb  ft.  Saponis,  5  v. 

The  Plaifter  of  Ccrtifie ,  and  the  Soap  muft  be  melted 

together  in  an  earthen  Difh,  over  a  little  Fire  ;  and  the 

Matter,  when  cold,  muft  be  rolled  into  Magdalcons,  to 
he  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues.^ — This  Plaifter  is  proper  to  refolve  Tumours, 
ant* t0  ftrengthen  the  Matricc,  applied  on  the  Navel,  to 
provoke  the  Menfes,  and  is  alfo  tiled  for  Child blai ns. 

Emplajlrum  pro  Mat  rice.  R  Gummi  Galbani,  g  iv,  Ta- 
famabac*,  Cer*  Citrin*,  ana  3  iij.  Terebentbin*,  Myrrh* 
(ktu\  ana  3  ij .  Ajf*  fiat  id*,  g  j .  Pingttcdinis  in  Ciftidc  Cajio - 
content*,  Olcorum ft  illati thrum  Rut*  (ft  Succini,  ana  g  j . 

1  he  Ga!  ban  urn  and  Aflii  Feet  id  a  muft  be  diflblved  in 
'negar,  over  a  little  Fire,  the  Diftolution  ftrained  with 
rong  Pxpreflion,  and  the  Humidity  thereof  put  to 
Uporute  to  the  Confidence  of  Plaifter;  then  the  Myrrh, 
n{  1  acamahaca  having  been  reduced  into  a  fubtle  Pow- 
cr>  and  the  Wax  and  purified  Gums  melted  with  the 
urpentine,  the  Powders  muft  be  incorporated  with  the 

whcn  ’cold,  together  with  the  Caftor,  and 

Oils,  to  form  a  Plaifter,  which  muft 

bekept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues,-  1'his  Plaifter  is  proper  to  foften  the  Hard- 
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*l”  “  Parent  the  Vapour  .kid, 

the  Nave?  ’  ^  t0  pr°V°ke  the  Menfes>  applied  on 

Emplajlrum  Apoftolicum,  Nic.  Alexandria.  R  Olei  ve- 

teris,  lb  j  .  Lithargyri  auri  praparati,  lb  ft.  Cer*  jlav*,  (ft 

Colophons* ,  ana  gij.  Propoleos ,  Vifici  Quercini,  ana  %  j. 

Gummi  Ammonia ci,  Lapidis  Calaminaris ,  ana  3  vj.  Majli- 

ches,  Thuris ,  Mumi*,  ana  g  fs.  Terebentbin*,  BdelliL 

Kjaibani,  Opoponacis ,  Myrrh*,  Ear  cocoll*,  JEris  uJlL 

Asruginis ,  Calcisviv *,  Diftamni  Cretici,  Ariftolochi*  ro¬ 
tund*,  ana  3  iij. 

The  Mifletoe,  Ariftoloch,  and  Didlamnum,  muft  be 

pounded  together ;  the  Quicklime,  and  Verdigreafe  to- 

gether ;  the  Sarcocolla,  Myrrh,  Mumia,  Frankincenfe, 

Bdellium,  Maftich,  Opoponax,  and  Galbanum  together; 

and  the  Litharge,  and  burnt  Copper,  having  been  well 

pounded,  muft  be  mixed  in  a  Bafon,  with  the  Oil,  and 

about  two  Pints  of  Water,  and  that  Mixture  put  to  boil 

over  the  Fire,  ftirring  it  continually  with  a  wooden  Spa- 

tula,  till  it  has  acquired  a  Confidence  of  Plaifter,  and  the 

Water  be  confumed  ;  then  the  Wax  muft  be  put  to  melt 

m  it,  and  the  Gums  in  Powder  incorporated  with  it  - 

and  when  the  Plaifter  is  half  cold,  the  other  Powders' 

muft  be  mixed  with  it,  after  which  it  muft  be  formed  in¬ 
to  Magdaleons. 

Virtues.  I  his  Plaifter  is  efteemed  proper  to  extra£t 
the  Venom  of  venomous  Beads,  as  of  a  mad  Dog,  by 

SAUt.PrPl’iatl0n>  St  is  alfo  very  g°od  for  Boi,s>  Carbuncles, 
Abfcelies,  and  the  fcrophulous  Tumours. 

.  The  Verdigreafe  could  fuffice  in  this  Compofition, 
without  employing  burnt  Copper,  which  cannot  be  redu¬ 
ced  into  Powder  but  with  the  greateft  Difficulty  :  They 
aie  the  fame  Matters,  differing  only  among  themfelves 
in  that  the  Verdigreafe  is  a  rariHed  Copper,  and  impreg¬ 
nated  with  fome  of  the  acid  or  tartarous  Salts  of  the 
Grape,  whereas  the  burnt  Copper  is  the  pure  Metal.  — 
Yellow  Wax  may  be  fubftituted  to  the  Propolis. 

Emplajlrum  Alexandri  ex  Alliis.  R  Cer*  jlav *,  lb  j. 
Axugi*  Porcin*  recentis,  Adipis  Anjeris,  ana  g  v.  ’  Tere- 
benthin*,  g  iv.  Spicarum  Allii  mundatarum,  giij.fs.  Sty  ra¬ 
ds,  Bdellii,  Aloes ,  ana  g  iij.  Euphorbii ,  5  j.  fs.  Croci ,  5  fs. 
Maftiches ,  Thuris,  ana  5  j .  fs. 

The  Wax  and  Greafe  having  been  melted  together, 
the  Cloves  of  Garlick  cut  fmall  and  bruifed,  muft  be 
mixed  with  it,  leaving  the  Matter  in  Digeftion  for  twen¬ 
ty-four  Hours ;  mean  while  the  Storax,  Bdellium,  Aloes, 
Euphorbium,  Maftich,  and  Frankincenfe,  (hall  be  pound¬ 
ed  together  ;  and  the  Saffron  by  itfelf,  after  it  has  been 
dried  between  two  Papers. 

The  next  Day  the  digefted  Matter,  i.  e.  the  Greafe 
and  Garlick,  having  been  boiled  to  the  Confumption  of 
almoft  all  the  Humidity,  muft  be  ftrained  with  Expreft 
fion,  mixing  afterwards  with  it  the  Turpentine,  and 
Powders,  to  form  of  the  whole  a  Plaifter. 

Virtues. — This  Plaifter  is  proper  to  ftrengthen  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  the  Inteftines,  to  rarify  the  coarfe  Pituita, 
and  to  hinder  the  Progrefs  of  the  Flydropfy,  when  it 
begins. 

Emplajlrum  de  Alth*a  Compofitlum.  R  Cera  jlav*,  lb  j. 
Radicis  Altha*  pulvcr at*,  lb  j.  Majf*  Emplaftri  Diachy - 
lonis  cum  Gummis,  g  iij.  Oleorum  Cbamomilla,  Li  thrum  9 
Ancthi ,  ana  g  ij.  Rojati,  Pinguedinis  Anatis,  ana  g  j . 

T  he  Roots  of  Althrca  or  Marfti-mallows,  after  they 
have  been  well  dried  in  the  Sun,  muft  be  reduced  into 
a  lubtle  Powder ;  the  Diachylon  of  the  Gums,  Wax  and 
Greafe  of  Duck  melted  together,  over  a  little  Fire,  with 
the  Oil ;  then  the  Mixture  is  taken  off  the  Fire ;  and 
when  half  cold,  the  Powder  of  Althaea  is  mixed  with  it, 
to  form  a  Plaifter  which  muft  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — The  Plaifter  of  Marfh-mallows,  is  emollient, 
and  refolutive ;  it  moderates  and  appeafes  the  Pains  of  the 
Breaft. 

Emplajlrum  febrifugum .  R  Spicarum  allii  mundatarum, 
g  iij.  Arancas  viventes.  No.  xxx.  Bituminis  Judaici,  Salts 
Armontact ,  Rcfitn *,  Cer*,  Terebentbin *,  cwa%j.{s,  Old 
Spic *,  £5?  Maftichini ,  ana  g  j.  Cap  bur*,  3  ij. 

The  Bitumen  Judaicum,  and  SaJ-AmioniacIc,  muft  be 
reduced  into  a  fubtle  Powder ;  the  Cloves  of  Garlick, 
cut  in  fmall  Pieces,  and  bruifed  in  a  Mortar  with  the  Spi¬ 
ders,  mixing  them  afterwards  with  the  Wax,  Rofin,  and 
Turpentine,  which  have  been  melted  with  the  Oil  of 
Maftich  ;  that  Mixture  muft  be  kept  thus  melted  on 
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hot  Embers  for  five  or  fix  Hours,  ftirring  the  Matter 
from  Time  to  Time,  draining  it  afterwards  with  a  ftrong 
Exprefiion,  and  mixing  the  Powders  with  the  Colature, 
and  iaftly  the  Camphire  diffolved  in  Oil  of  Afpic,  to 
form  a  Plaifter,  which  mud  be  kept  well  wrapped,  left 
Part  of  its  volatile  Subftance  in  which  confifts  its  Virtue, 
fhouid  be  diffipated. 

Virtues. — This  Plaijier  is  proper  to  expel  the  inter¬ 
mittent  Fevers,  being  applied  round  the  Wrift  in  the 
Time  of  the  Paroxyfm. 

This  Plaifter  operates  like  feveral  other  Amulets  or 
Remedies,  applied  at  the  Neck  or  Arm  of  the  Febrici- 
tants ;  the  volatile  Particles  thofe  Sorts  of  Remedies  are 
full  of,  can  penetrate  through  the  Pores  into  the  Flumours, 
and  redlify  them  by  difiolving  the  Obftruflions  made  in 
them  •>  but  we  muft  not  imagine  that  thofe  Remedies 
are  infallible  ;  and  one  muft  have  been  fuffieiently  purged 
before  he  ufes  them. 

Emplaftrum  Bafilicum  majtis.  R  Cera  alba,  Refina 
Tint,  Sevi  vaccinia  Picis  Nigra:,  &  Burgundi#,  lere- 
benthin#,  Thuris ,  Myrrh# ,  ana  §j,  Olei  communis,  q.  f 
The  Myrrh  muft  be  reduced  into  a  fubtile  Powder, 
and  having  put  all  the  other  Drugs  to  melt  with  about 
an  Ounce  of  common  Oil,  the  melted  Matter  muft  be 
drained,  and  the  Myrrh  mixed  with  the  Colature  to 
make  a  Plaijier,  which  mud  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  Plaiderhelps  Suppuration,  agglutinates 
Wounds  and  cures  them. 

Emplaftrum  Eetrapharma  cum ,  feu  Bafilicum  minus ,  Ga- 
leni .  R  Picis  Nigr#  Refin #,  Cer #,  Adipis  vaccinia 
ana  3  ij. 

All  the  Drugs  mud  be  melted  together,  and  the  melt¬ 
ed  Matter  drained  to  feparate  it  from  its  Impurities  ;  and 
the  Colature  when  almod  cold,  formed  into  Magdaleons 
to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — It  is  proper  to  procure  a  Suppuration,  and 
to  renew  the  Flefh. 

Emplaftrum  de  Fuligine.  R  Saponis  veneti  §  iv.  Butyri 
recent  is,  Terebenthin #,  Ferment  i,  ana  §  ij.  Fuliginis  Ca- 
niini  §  j  F.  Sal  is  communis  %  j  Mellis  rofati  3  vi.  Pheriac# 
Andromachi,  Mithridatii ,  ana  §  F.  Vitellos  0  varum.  No. 
iv.  Croci  3  iij. 

The  Suet,  Salt  and  Saffron,  mud  be  pounded  each 
by  itfelf,  and  the  Butter,  Soap,  and  Turpentine  having 
been  melted  together,  the  Powders,  Levain,  Treacle, 
Mithridate,  Honey  of  Rofes,  mud  be  mixed  with  it  off 
the  Fire  ;  incorporating  well  .>all  thofe  Drugs  together 
by  dirring  it  a  long  while  with  a  Bidorter,  and  keeping 
afterwards  that  Plaifter  in  a  Pot  well  covered. 

Virtues . — This  Plaifter  is  very  proper  to  ripen  the 
peflilcntial  Buboes,  the  Anthrax,  Carbuncles,  and  to 
extract  the  Venom  from  them. 

This  Composition  is  rather  a  Pulticc  than  a  Plaifter 
the  Honey  of  Roles,  which  is  aftringent,  does  not  feem 
to  me  very  proper  for  it ;  therefore  I  would  fubditute 
to  it  either  the  Honey  of  Violets,  or  common  Flpney. 

Emplaftrum  quaiuor  gummium.  R  Gummi  Anmoniaci , 
Sagapcni,  Galbani,  Opoponacis ,  ana  lb.  Colophoni#  JbF. 

The  Gums  mud  be  dillblved  in  Vinegar  over  a  little 
1  ire,  the  Dillblution  drained  through  a  Flannel  with  a 
hard  Exprefiion,  and  put  to  tjnck.cn  to  a  folid  Confid¬ 
ence  ;  mixing  afterwards  with  it  the  Colophon,  to  make 
a  Plaifter  which  mud  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Virtues. — This  PJaillcr  is  emollient,  fuppurative,  and 
reloliitive. 

Emplajlrum  Sfypticum  A.  Mynficht .  R,  Colophoni#, 
Percbcnihina ,  anti  lb  F.  Cer#  Citrin <c  Ibj.  Cruft $  Pams 
PoJliV,  &  in  aceto  mac  era/#  5  iv.  Olei  nucis  Mo f chat#  ex- 
prejji  5  iij.  Maftithes,  Sandarac#,  Olibani ,  am  3  ij,,  Perm: 
higillaue,  Holi  Armour,  Month#  Crifp#,  Abfinthii,  ana  3  j. 
Calami  Aromatic /j  Cafyophyl/orupi,  ana  5  fs.  Balatijiiorttm , 
Rojarum  r uln  ar  urn,  Nuc/an  cuprejfi.  Cor t  ids  granatorum, 
Gallarum,  Sanguinis  Draconis ,  ana  3  ij. 

'Flic  Mailieli,  Olibanum,  Sandarach,  and  Dragon’s 
Blood  mud  be  pounded  together  ;  and  having  put  the 
Cmll  ol  Bread  loaded  to  deep  about  an  Hour  in  Vine¬ 
gar,  and  dried  it,  you’ll  pound  with  it  the  Terra 
Sigill.ua  and  the  Bui  ;  pounding  afterwards  together  the 
Mint,  Wormwood,  Calamus  Aromatieus,  Cloves,  Roles, 
Cy pies- Nuts,  Galls,  Pomegranate-peel,  and  Balaullia  ; 
then  you’ll  put  to  melt  over  a  very  lluw  Fire  the  Wax, 
Colophone,  O.i  of  Nutmegs,  with  the  Turpentine,  and 
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about  an  Ounce  of  Oil  oLQuinces  :  whieK  .1 
take  the  Matter  off  the  Fi/e,  and  mix  .wirh^  7011’11 
Powders  to  form  a  Plaifter,  which  muft  be  t{,c 
P  fe.  ^ 

Virtues.  —This  Plaijier  is  employed  for  the  n 
teria  and  other  Loofenefs,  and  for  the  Cholera  J Ttn' 

it  flops  Vomiting,  ftrengthens  the  Stomach  brim/' °rb,“S; 
upon  it,  and  on  the  lower  Abdomen.  °  aPPhed 

Emplaftrum  ad  Ganglia  M.  Char  as.  R  QUm  .  . 

niaci,  Galbani,  Opoponacis ,  Sagapeni ,  Myrrh# 

§  iij.  Olei  Laurini  §  j.  Sulphuris  vivi,  Vitrioli  p)  m 
Salts  Armoniaci,  ana  §  fs.  Euphorbii  3  ij. 

The  Gums  Ammoniack,  Galbanum,*  Oponnn.v  , 
Sagapenum*  muft  be  diffolved  in  Vinegar  a nH  and 
folution  having  been  ftrained  with  a  hard  Exn 
the  Humidity  thereof  muft  be  evaporated  till  •  i!  °n’ 
duced  to  the  Confiftence  of  Plaifter  ;  mean  whH  ^ 
pound  together  the  Myrrh  and  Euphorbium  thr  l 

by  itfelf *  and  the  Roman  Vitriol  and  Sal  armoniaci^ 
gether,  mixing  afterwards  all  thofe  Powders  jn  { tn* 
rating  with  the  Gums  liquified  over  a  very  flow 
Oil  of  Bays,  and  afterwards  the  Powders,  ftirriima)  ’ 
while  the  Mixture,  and  the  Plaifter  will  be  done°  ^ 
Virtues.— This  Plaijier  is  penetrating,  attenuating 
emollient,  and  refolut.ve  proper  for  the  ftraphul* 
Tumours,  Wens,  Schirrsof  the  Liver,  and  of  the SnU 
and  for  the  King’s  Evil.  ^ c  n> 

Note,  That  as  this  Pharmacopeia  is  calculated  for  the  Uf 
both  of  Apothecaries,  and  of  Perfons  in  the  Gounod 
who  living  at  a  great  Diftance  from  any  City,  Town 
or  Borough,  cannot  poffibly  have  Recourfe  to  an 
Apothecary’s  Shop  fo  foon  as  they  want  it;  I  ]lavc 
given  here  a  great  Number  of  Prefcriptions  for  the 
Compofition  of  Remedies  for  all  Sorts  of  Maladies,  in 
Englijh ,  and  explained  them  in  fo  dear  and  concifc 
a  Manner,  that  every  one  may  be  his  own  Apothe¬ 
cary  in  Cafe  of  Necefllty. 

Note,  alfo,  That  I’ll  conclude  this  Treatife  by  a  concifc 
Explanation  of  the  different  Charadters  ufed  in  it, 
and  by  all  Phyficians,  to  mark  the  different  Weights 
and  Meafures  of  the  Drugs  which  enter  each  Compo¬ 
fition  ;  and  by  a  Defcription  of  the  different  Veflels, 
and  other  U  ten  fils  ufed  in  Pharmacy. 

The  Weights  ufed  in  Pharmacy ,  are,  the  Pound,  Half- 
pound,  Quarter  of  a  Pound ,  Ounce,  Drachm ,  Scruple,  and 
Grain . 

The  Pound,  in  Medicine,  is  of  twelve  Ounces,  dc- 
figned  by  this  Character  Ib  j. — The  Half-pound  by  this 
tb  fs. — And  the  Pound  and  Half  by  this  Ibj.  Is. 

The  Quarter  of  a  Pound ,  is  of  three  Ounces;  for¬ 
merly  defigned  by  this  Character  4tar  j.  which  is  at  pre- 
font  out  of  Ufe,  fince  we  mark  a  Quarter  of  Pound  by 
Ounces,  thus  J  iij. 

The  Ounce,,  in  Medicine,  is  the  twelfth  Part  of  a 
Pound,  marked  thus  gj.  The  half  Ounce  thus,  5  fs. 
and  the  Ounce  and  Half  thus  §  j  fs.  which  Ounce  is 
com po fed  of  eight  Drachms. 

The  Drachm,  which  is  the  eighth  Part  of  an  Ounce, 
is  defigned  by  this  Character  3,  which  is  as  a  3  in  Arith- 
metick,  becaufc  it  is  compofed  of  three  Scruples:  The 
Half-drachm  is  marked  thus  3  fs,  and  the  Drachm  and 
Half  thus  3j  fs. — The  Drachm  is  alfo  called  a  Gros ,  or 
the  Weight  of  a  golden  Crown. 

The  Scruple,  is,  the  third  Part  of  a  Drachm,  de¬ 
figned  by  this  Character  3  j.  and  is  compofed  of  twenty 
four  Grains;  The  Half  fcruple  is  marked  thus  3  fs.  and 

the  Semple  and  Half  thus  3j  fs. 

The  Grain,  is  the  twenty-fourth  Part  of  the  Scruple, 
defigned  by  £r.  j.  or  g»,  i. —  One  fhouid  nuke  ufe  m 
Pharmacy  of  the  Grains  of  Brals,  which  are  ufed  in 
Commerce,  and  not  of  thole  of  Corn,  which  being  mo 
commonly  of  a  different  Bignefs,  one  could  never 
iiire  of  the  Weight. 


That  there  are  in  Pharmacy,  as  in  the  ^0,n.niYfL* 
a  lures  for  liquid,  and  Meafures  for  the  due*  1 


Note, 

Me. 
gredients. 


'Phe  Measures  for  Liquids  here  in  England,  aic 
Pint,  confiding  o!  twelve  Ounces;  the  Half-pint,  L 
filling  of  lix  Ounces  ^  the  Quarter,  ol  three  Ounc^ 
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,  of  an  Ounce  and  Half ;  but  which  are 

llaltqUZ, monlv  marked  in  the  Prefcriptions  by  Pound, 
m0ft  cotnn  r  l,nt ;  Haljr  a  pou„d,  thus  16  fs.  for  half 

due  16  J-  d  Mi  Haif,  thus  lb  i  fs.  for  a  Pint  and 

aP!f  Three  Ounces,  thus  giij.  for  a  Quartern,  an 
mj:  1 ,  ti]lls  f  j  Is.  for  a  Half-quartern.  And 

0unCC  3!  thus  or  to//  «  Ounce,  thus  §  fs. 

for  dry  I»£redients’  viz- 

mitt  mi  Seeds,  are  the  Pato/e,  the  Handful,  and  the 

^The  Bundle,  is  whac  an  Arm  foulded  round-wife 

"tIiTh" a ndi rut tf  is  as/nuch  as  a  Hand  can  hold, 

^ThePwcC^as  mucJh  as  three  Fingers  can  hold, 

dCTh tmjirf'tii  Fruits  and  of  feveral  Animals  is 
made  by  Number,  defigned  thus  No.  or  by  Pairs,  de- 

llgWhen  we^find  in  Prefcriptions  ana,  or  aa,  we  muft 
Trftand  of  each,  or  as  much  of  one  as  of  die  other. 

By  q-  f  muft  be  undcrftood  a  f,lfficient  Quantity,  or 

mnrh  as  is  neceffary. 

fa.  or  €X  arte>  niuft  be  underftood  accord'wS  10 

% "mult  be  underftood  Balneum  Mari. *. 

By  B.  V.  niuft  be  underftood  Balneum  Vaporis ,  or  va- 

P°TheVeffcls  ufed  for  theCodlions  of  the  Compofitions, 
rn  Pharmacy,  are  Coffer  Bafons ,  fimple  or  tinned,  large 
Cauldrons,  Frying-pans ,  Skillets,  Iron  Pots ,  Copper  1  ots , 
tinned,  Pewter  Bafons ,  Earthen  or  Pans ,  Earthen 
Difhss  Earthen  Porringers ,  Earthen  Pots ,  G7tf/q  and 
Stent  Cucurbit  es,  Copper  Cucurbites  tinned  Infide,  with 
their  Refrigeratories,  Crucibles,  fcfr. — One  muft  as  much 
as  poflible  employ  Earthen  or  Glafs  Veffels  for  the  Pre¬ 
parations  which  are  to  be  taken  inwardly  ;  becaufe  nei¬ 
ther  Earth  nor  Glafs  communicates  any  Impreffion  to 
the  Drugs,  and  Copper  can  do  it  •,  but  as  Glafs  and 
Earthen  Veffels  are  moft  commonly  fmali,  and  break 
ea%  at  the  Fire  •,  and  the  earthen  ones  are  very  often 
penetrated  by  the  Liquors,  one  may  ufe  Copper  Veffels 
tinned,  without  any  Fear  that  the  Metal'  will  communi¬ 
cate  itfdf  to  the  Drugs,  becaufe  Tin  does  not  rarify  itfelf 
fo  eafily  as  Copper.  It  muft  be  oblerved  befides.,  that 
if  even  a  Copper  Balon  was  hot  tinned,  it  will  communi¬ 
cate  neither  Smell  nor  Tafte  to  the  Liquors  boiled  in  if, 
provided  Care  be  taken  to  pour  them  into  an  earthen 
Vcflcl  as  fdon  ds  the  Bafon  is  taken  off  the  Fire  ;  tor 
while  it  is  on  the  Fire  the  igneous  Particles  which  pene¬ 
trate  the  Copper  raife  the  Liquor  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that 
it  hinders  it  from  touching  the  Bottom  of  the  Bafon, 
and  confcqucndy  from  taking  the  Smell  of  Brafs,.  as  I 
have  oblerved  in  my  Treatrifc  of  Chymiftry. 

The  Veil’d s  employed  for  the  Inlufions,  and  to  keep 
the  gallcnical  Compofitions,  are  Pots  of  Gold,  Silver, 
Pewter,  Lead,.  Earth,  Scone,  glazed  earthen  Ware, 
Ulals,  Cryftal,  Bottles,  Jugs,  and  Boxes. 

Gold,  Silver  and  Pewter  are  the  moft  proper  Metals 
for  the  Fabrication  of  die  Veffels  which  are  to  ierve  lor 
die  Jnfufions,  and  to  preferve’  the  Remedies ;  but  as  they 
tan  be  penetrated  by  feveral  Salts,  and  moil  of  the  Spi- 
iitsol  the  Mixtures,  they  may  communicate  fome  flight 
Impreflion  to  the  Veffels  put  in  them,  therefore  1  would 
puler  Glafs  and  Earthen-ware  in  that  Occafion,  to 
diofe  Metals ;  Stone,  for  Example,  is  the  moft  proper 
Material  for  thole  Veffels  v  for  be  fide  s  that  it  is  always 
Vfry  dean,  it  is  the  lefs  porous,  and  the  moft  proper 
t0  hinder  the  Diftipation  which  could  happen  of  the 
Wlc  Parts  of  the  Remedies  ^  but  as  the  Scone  is  not 
mmw  in  all  Countries,  and  the  Difference  of  tire 
hinli  cuufes  here  no  con  fide  ruble  Prejudice,  one  may  ufc 
111  bru  thereof  glazed  Earthen-ware, 

Lad  is  ieldom  employ’d  in  Veffels  for  an  Apothecary's 
unlcis  ir  he  to  prevent  a  Mixture,  or  a  Conipofi- 
lln  ftom  growing  hard,  or  drying  too  much  •,  for  Ex- 

l\  /l . .  1 1  *  r  i  »  i  I  T) „  id.  K  ii  /  «• 


another  Matter  *,  though  it  is  to  be  fear’cl  the.  Particles 
of  the  Lead  mining  with  tho  fe  Com  po fid o ns ‘fhdutd  al ter 

their  Quality.  .  .  . 

Glafs  and  Cryftal,  are  the  6 heft  Matters,  and  moft: 
proper  that  can  be  employed  for  Veffels.  of  Pharmacy/, 
‘for  they  have  a  Cleannefs  which  may  be  kept  eafily,  and 
a  Tranfparency  which  fhevvs  the  Drugs  contained  in 
them,  without  being  neceffary  to  open  them  ;  the  Small- 
nefs  of  their  Pores  hindering  the  Diftipation  of.  the  fubtil 
Particles  of  the  Remedies.  But  the  Fragility  of  thefe 
Veffels  are  the  Caufe  that  they  are  not  To  commonly 
ufed. 

4 

There  are  Glafs  Veffels  for  Powders,  which  are  ob¬ 
long  or  oval  Pots  fattened  on  Feet  like  thofe  of  drinking 
Glaffes,  in  which  are  kept  the  com  poled  Powders  and 
Troches.  Bottles  are  made  of  all  Fafhiohs  and  Sizes, 

r  * 

to  keep  the  Spirituous  Waters,  Tinctures,  Elixirs,  EA 
fences,  and  Spirits :  And  Pots  to  keep  feveral  chymical 
Preparations,  as  Precipitates,  Sublimates,  and  antimo- 
nial  Preparations. 

The  Jugs  are  moft  commonly  of  Earth,  or  of  Stone, 
and  ferve  for  the  Infufions  of  the  Oils. 

The  Boxes  muft  be  made  of  Wood  lefs  fubjefb  to 
Worms,  of  what  Form  one  pleafes  ;  though  they  be 
moft  commonly  fquare  :  They  are  ufed  to  keep  the 
fimple  Drugs,  as  the  Senna,  Agarick,  and  Rhubarb. 

The  Inftruments  ufed  in  Pharmacy,  are  Mortars  of 
Bell-metal,  with  their  Peftles  proportioned  to  them  ; 
Mortars  of  Brafs,  Pewter,  Lead,  and  Glafs,  with  their 
Peftles  of  the  fame  Matter:  Mortars  of  Marble  and 
Stone,  with  their  wooden  Peftles :  Porphyries,  with  their 
Mullers  :  PrefTes,  with  their  Plates  and  Iron  Bars,  Fur¬ 
naces  5  Tongs,  Funnels,  Siringes,  Spatula’s,  BiftorterSj 
Rafps,  Spoons,  &c. 

The  Mortars  of  Bell-metal  are  great  and  fmali ;  the 
great  ferve  to  make  aim  oft  all  the  Powders,  to’  malar 
the  Maffes  of  Pills  and  Troches,  and  to  excinguifh  the  ' 
Quickfilver  *,  their  Peftles  are  of  Iron  •,  and  as  for  the 
very  large  Mortars,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  Peftles  pro¬ 
portioned  to  them,  and  confequently  very  heavy,  it  is  . 
fometimes  neceffary  to  fufpend  them  by  a  Cord,  tied  to 
a  Bow  faftened  to  the  Cieling,  to  eafe  the  Artilt. 

The  fmali  Mortars  of  the  fame  Matter  are  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Bignefs  and  Capacity,  and  ferve  the  one  to  reduce 
into  Powder  a  fmali  Quantity  of  Drugs  eafily  poUnded, 
and  the  others  to  diffolve  the  Compofitions  which  are  to 
enter  Potions,  Clyfters,  Colyrs,  and  Injections :  There 
are-  alfo  fmali  Mortars  made  of  Silver,  Pewter,  and  Brafs, 
ufed’  alfo  for  the  fame  Purpofes. 

The  leaden  Mortars,  are  ufed  to  make  the  Unguent 
Nutritum,  the  Butter  of  Saturn,  the  deficcarive  Link¬ 
men  ts,  where  it  is  wanted  that  die  Metal  fliould  com¬ 
municate  its  Impreffion. 

Iron  Mortars  are  great  and  fmali  i  the  great  ones  ferve 
to  reduce  into  Powder  feveral  Ingredients  which  enter  the 
Remedies  applied  outwardly  :  The  fmali  ones  are  em¬ 
ploy’d  to  receive  the  Matters  in  Fufion  which  are  thrown 
into  them,  lie. 

The  Mortars  of  Marble  are  great  and  fmali ;  and 
great  ones  ferve  to  pound  the  Almonds,  Nut$?  Seed,  lie. 
the  Oils  thereof  arc  to  be  extruded  by  Exprefiion  ;  to 
bruife  the  Plants,  the  Juice  thereof  is  alfo  to  be  extruded; 
The  fmali  ones  ferve  to  pound  the  Almonds,  and  the 
Cold  Seeds  to  make  the  Emulftons, 

The  Stone  Mortars,  very  clean,  can  ferve  inftead  of 
the  Marble  ones,  but  they  are  feklom  employ’d  but  for 
the  corroftve  Powders  j  as  to  pound  red  Precipitate,  to 
mix  crude  Mercury  with  corroftve  Sublimate,  to  make 
the  Mercurius  Dulcis  :  Mortars  of  Marble  and  Glafs  can 
ferve  for  the  fame  Ufcs. 

The  Porphyries  and  Sea-Shells  are  ufed  to  reduce  into 
an  impalpable  Powder  the  hardeft  Drugs,  as  the  precious 
Stones,  the  Cora),  Pearls,  and  Tutcy.  They  are  ground 
with  a  Mullar,  which  is  a  In  tie  Block  of  Porphyry,  or  o- 
ther  hard  Stone,  pohflicd  underneath  round,  or  ol  a 
Figure  to  be  laid  hold  on  eafily. 


FJUWlim  HilKU  UI  UiyillU  muu.  ,  -  ’O -  "  t  r  *  ro. 

"1*.  Mulk  is  nreferved  in  leaden  Boxes,  that  being  The  Funnels  are  ol  CoP).er,  I  in,  l-Mhcn  W  ar  , 
<*r  m  that  Metal  than  anv  where  elfe.  lefs  of  its  Parts  Stone,  and  Glafs :  _  1  hey  ierve  to  put  the  l.i<|tiors  into 


m  that  Meul  than  any  where  clfe,  ids  of  its  Parts  Stone,  .  -  .  ril|  *.  ,  r  -  rl„.  lfl 

:7  he  diilinated.  Several  obferve  Lead  preferable  to  the  Bottles,  and  to  luppou  the  Filtration  ■,  but  as  the  l  un- 
4  .  nek  of  Metal  are  luhjrdt  to  grow  nifty,  or  to  communi¬ 

cate  their  Smell  or  Impreflion  to  the  Liquors  that  tun 

thioii'd)  them,  thole  ol  CjJals  or  ol  .Stone,  aic  pi efci able 
u  to 


—  -Mijtnuvi,  ive  v  u  ill  v/uiwt  »  v  - - 

('1sj  to  preferve  Treacle,  Orvietan,  and  Mithri- 
hecaule  thole  Comnoli cions  retain  better  their 

*  i  ♦  i  r  r 


■'lilillc 


ffee  in  leaden  Pots,  or  Boxes,  than  in  thofe  of 
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to  them,  either  in  Chmiftry  or  in  the  Galenical  Pharmacy. 

The  Selinges  are  of  Silver,  of  Pewter,  or  of  Copper : 
There  are  great  and  fmall  Selinges  ;  the  great  rnuft  con¬ 
tain  a  Pound  of  Liquor,  they  ferve  for  the  Clyfters : 
The  fmall  ones  mud  contain  two  or  three  Ounces  of  Li¬ 
quor  ;  they  ferve  for  the  Injections  made  in  the  Penis,  in 
the  Matrice,  and  in  Wounds. 

The  Spatula's  are  either  of  Silver,  or  Pewter,  Iron, 
Steel,  Ivory,  Gayac,  Box,  or  of  common  Wood. 

The  Spatula’s  of  Silver,  are  better  than  thofe  of  any  o- 
ther  Metal,  becaufe  they  are  not  fubject  to  ruft  ;  they  are 
ufed  for  the  Cordial  Confe&ions.  The  Spatula’s  of  Pew¬ 
ter  can  fupply  the  Want  of  thofe  of  Silver. 

The  Spatula’s  of  Steel  are  preferable  to  thofe  of  Iron, 
becaufe  their  Matter  being  more  compaCl,  they  are  lefs 
fubjeCt  to  ruft,  and  conlequently  imprint  lefs  of  their 
Quality  to  the  Medicaments  ;  though  they  be  commonly 
made  of  Iron  ;  which  is  not  a  very  great  Fault,  fince 
that  Metal  can  communicate  no  bad  Quality  to  the  Re¬ 
medies. 

The  Spatula’s  of  Ivory  are  very  proper  for  the  Con¬ 
fections  :  Thofe  of  Gayac,  of  Box,  and  of  common 
Wood,  ferve  to  ftir  the  Herbs,  and  other  Ingredients, 
which  enter  the  Infufions  and  Decoctions. 


The  Biftorters  are  Rollers  of  Wood,  which  f 
mix  the  Remedies,  and  to  fpread  the  Lozenge  ^  t0 
The  Rafps  are  of  Tin  fatten’d  on  Wood5  \\ 

.  _  a  is  to  be  reduced  ' 


ufed  to 


in 

ice 


Powder,  and  to  rafp  the  Fruits  and  Roots  \h»r 
thereof  is  to  be  extracted.  *  e  Ju 

The  Spoons  are  of  Gold,  Silver,  Iron,  Wood  m  l 
of  Pearl,  Ivory,  and  Tortoife-Shcll.  *  Mod*r 

The  Spoons  of  Gold  are  rare  in  an  Apothecary’s  9! 
becaufe  of  their  great  Value  ;  thofe  of  Silver  farm!  l?’ 
Want.  The  large  Spoons  and  Skimmers  are  comL  i 

of  Pewter  or  Tin,  but  thofe  that  love  NeatnpfT"  ** 
them  of  Silver.  nels  have 


The  wooden  Spoons  can  ferve  for  the  Extraftjon  f 

The  Spoons  of  Mother  of  Pearl,  of  Ivory  and 
Tortoife-Shell,  are  proper  to  adminifter  Syruos  P™-  ° 
or  other  Liquors  to  the  Patients.  ’  l0ns» 

The  Preffes  are  of  different  Figures*,  their  Matter  ■ 
always  of  a  ftrong  and  compact  Wood.  15 

The  Difpenfaries  are  a  Kind  of  flat  and  fquareBox« 
without  Lids,  made  in  the  Fafhion  of  Drawers-  th  ’ 
ferve  to  contain  the  Ingredients  which  enter  a  Cornuol^ 
tion  well  prepar’d,  and  difpos’d  in  Order.  P  ’’ 
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PHILOSOPHY,  is  the  Knowledge  or  Study  of 
Nature  and  Morality,  founded  on  Reafon  and  Ex¬ 
perience. 

Philojopby  owes  its  Name  to  the  Modefty  of  Pythagoras, 
who  ref  ufed  the  Title  <rc(po?,  Wife,  given  to  his  Predccef- 
fors  fibales,  Pberecydes ,  &c.  as  too  affuming,  and  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  the  Ample  Appellation  of  (piAoc ro(po<;,' 
tpuaft  (piAo?  ms  ( ro(p»a?,  a  Friend ,  or  Lover  of  IVifdom. 

Chauvin  rather  derives  the  Name  from  p, a»«,  Dcfire , 
or  Study,  and  <ro<p»* ,  q.  d.  Studium  Sapient ia  :  Pythagoras 
conceiving  that  the  Application  of  the  human  Mind, 
ought  rather  to  be  called  Study  than  Science ,  let  afide  the 
Appellation  Wife,  and  in  lieu  thereof  took  that  of  Philo- 
fopher.  For  having  difeourfed  with  great  Judgment  and 
Learning  before  Leontius  King  of  the  Phliafii ,  that  Prince 
afked  him  what  he  profeffed,  or  in  what  Points  his  Wif- 
dom  chiefly  lay  ?  To  which  heanlwer’d,  that  he  neither 
underftood  any  Art,  nor  was  he  c rotpo?,  but  (pi\o<ro(pos ; 
which  Title,  St.  Augujlin  obferves,  took  fo  well  with  o- 
ther  Authors,  that  whoever  excelled  in  any  Thing  rela¬ 
ting  to  Wifdom  or  Knowledge,  had  no  other  Appella¬ 
tion.  Accordingly  Socrates ,  Plato,  &c.  ever  reftrained 
from  the  (welling  T  itle  of  Sophos. 

Phtlofophy  is  a  Term  ufed  in  various  Significations,  a- 
mong  antient  and  modern  Writers.  In  its  latter  Senfe, 
it  fignifics  the  Love  of  Truth  :  Thus  Plato  frequently 
calls  it  Pbilaletbcia.  In  other  Places  it  flgnifies  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  many  Things :  Thus  Zeno  calls  Phtlofophy 
x<*t«a Gompr eheufion ,  becaufe  comprehending  all 
Truth.  Agreeable  to  which  is  Cicero's  Definition  of  Phi- 
lofopher,  that  he  is  one  who  (Indies  to  know  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Caufes  of  all  Things  human  and  divine,  and  to 
attain  to  every  good  Rule  and  Method  of  Life. 

J«or  my  Part,  I  define  Philojopby ,  a  Dcfire,  directed 
by  human  Wifdom  and  Prudence,  of  acquiring  a  perfect 
Knowledge  of  all  'filings  divine  and  human. 

I  call  Phtlofophy  a  Defire ,  becaufe  a  Phi  lofopher,  let 
him  be  ever  lb  perfeCt  in  the  Science  he  profeifes,  and 
his  Knowledge  ever  fo  great,  fearches  dill  continually  to 
make  new  l)i (cover ies  whereas  Love  fuppofes  an  Ob- 
•jeCl  prelent  at  leafl  to  the  Mind,  with  all  us  PcricClions  *, 
and  beyoiul  which  our  Imagination  finds  nothing  more 
to  defire,  and  Hippo les  the  Poffellion  thereof  a  perfect 
Satiety. 

That  Deli  re  is  to  be  directed  by  human  Wifdom  and 
Prudence,  other  wife  it  is  rather  a  Depravation  of  the 
Mind,  or  a  criminal  Curiolity,  than  a  true  Phtlofophy . 
It  is  a  Depravation  of  the  Mind,  when  he  fearches  to 
make  new  Difcovcrics  with  no  other  View,  than  that  of 
flattering,  fome  of  his  favourite  Panions,  viz.  either  his 
Vanity*  Ambition,  or  Avarice.  It  is  a  criminal  Curio- 


fity,  when  he  attempts  to  foar  beyond  thofe  Limits,  nrc- 
feribed  by  a  fupreme  Being  to  the  human  Undemand¬ 
ing,  either  by  endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  Secret  of  his 
divine  Providence,  or  to  fathom  the  Depth  of  his  infinite 
Wifdom;  both  which  are  contrary  to  true  Philojopby • 
which  confifts  chiefly  in  fluttering  our  Under  handing  to 
be  entirely  govern’d  by  our  Reafon,  which  condemn  as  a 
ridiculous  Attempt  all  the  Efforts  made  by  a  human 
Undemanding  to  foar  above  its  Sphere.  Experience  it- 
felf  convinces  us,  that  then  we  labour  in  vain;  fince 
none  of  thofe  antient  and  modern  Philofophers,  fo  much 
vaunted  among  us,  could  ever  fucceed  in  the  leaf!  of 
their  Enterprifes  of  that  Kind,  otherwife  we  would  not 
have  fo  many  different  Sentiments  and  Syftems  on  the 
fame  Subjefts.  For  why  had  Ptolemy  invented  fo  many 
different  Heavens,  turning  round  the  Earth,  which  he 
places  as  immoveable  in  the  Center  of  his  Syftem ;  and 
Copernicus ,  on  the  contrary,  made  the  Earth  turn  on  its 
Axis,  round  the  Sun,  which  it  fixes  in  the  Center  of  its  Sy- 
ftem,  as  Ptolemy  does  the  Earth  in  his,  if  the  Difcovcry  of 
the  true  Syftem  of  the  World  had  been  practicable,  ami 
the  omnipotent  Being  who  has  form’d  ir,  had  not  been 
willing  to  make  it  a  Secret?  And  is  not  the  Impofiibility 
of  difeovering  that  Secret,  a  convincing  Proof  that  it  is  a 
Folly  to  attempt  it  ?  In  fad,  is  it  not  enough  to  fatisfy 
a  human  Mind,  govern’d  by  Reafon,  to  know  on  that 
SubjeCt;  that  all  that  is  vifible  in  this  vafl  Univerfe,  and 
the  juft  and  beautiful  Harmony  which  fabflft  between  all 
the  Parts  thereof,  has  been  calculated  by  the  divine  Ar¬ 
chitect  who  has  form’d  it,  for  the  Prefcrvation  ot  the 
Individuals?  What  is  it  to  us,  if  the  Sun  or  the  Earth  be 
placed  in  the  Center  of  the  Syftem,  when  we  know  that 
they  have  both  been  created  for  our  Ufe ;  the  Earth  to  be 
our  Place  of  Refidencc  during  our  Pa  11  age  from  I  ifnc_ t() 
Eternity,  and  the  Sun  to  fertilife  that  Earth  by  its  benign 
Influences,  and  help  her  to  produce  what  is  ncccflary  tor 
our  Subfiftcncc ;  nay  ourCuriofity,  without  being cnn11' 
nal,  or  even  unrcafonable,  can  go  fo  far  as  to  endeavour 
to  difeover  how  thofe  marvellous  Effetts  arc  produfej, 
fince  that  Knowledge  diftinguiflies  us  in  Part  from  tic 
irrational  Part  of  the  Creation.  What!  becaufe  an 
travagant  has  invented  a  Zodiack,  and  built  upon  it  j 
veral  l  loufes  or  Tents,  for  the  Reception  of 
its  annual  Revolution  ;  mull  we  be  all  guilty  of  jh^  aI 
Folly,  in  following  him  to  thole  imaginary  Hou  cs, 
make  the  Difference  of  the  Sea  Ions  ?  Does  not  ourjo^ 
mon  Fire  convince  us,  that  the  nearer  the  Sun, 
is  the  Source  of  Light  and  Heat,  is  tons,  am  1  ^ 

obliquely  he  darts  his  Rays  upon  us,  the  bettn  ^  ‘ 
warmed  and  lighted  by  him  ;  and  chat  in  the  l  \  L  . 
of  its  Diftance  from  us,  confifts  Heat  and  ^Ol,(<onj-C. 
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fluently  the  Difference  of  the  Seafons,  without  hav- 
C  n  -  -c.  C'unrrr.  the  Capricorn,  £?c.  fur 


3  So 


,ncr  Recourfe  to  the  Cancer, 

h°fe  Diff^renCCS'  M?hy  we  Bareli  to  difcover  the 

Cuufe  of  the  Ebbing  and  Flowing  of  the  Sea,  fince  fo 
nv  others  have  fearched  it  before  us,  and  all  to  no 
purpofe  ?  Is  it  not  enough  for  Ufe,  that  we  know  that 
le Sea  ebbs  and  Hows,  and  fo  many  Times  in  24  Flours? 
V n0t  that  Knowledge  fuffknenc  for  the  Security  of  our 

Ships  either  in  failing  out  of  the  Harbour,  or  coming  in- 
|j.  and  would  that  of  the  Caufe  of  the  Ebbing  and 

Flowing  of  the  ^ca  Prove  toore  beneficial  to  them  ? 
Would  it  be  a  greater  Help  to  us  towards  precautioning 
us  a^ainft  the  Ravages  which  that  Flowing  caufes  fome- 
jmCs  ac  certain  Seafons  of  the  Year  ?  Can  all  thofe  Re- 
ft-arclies  be  called  a  true  Pbilofopby ,  or  rather  a  true  Fol¬ 
ly?  Without  mentioning  here  thofe  Perfons,  who  by 
Means  of  a  huge  Telefcope,  pretended  to  difcover  as 
many  Worlds  as  there  are  Planets  ;  and  fee  in  the  mod 
diftant  of  them  all,  viz.  Saturn ,  Mountains,  VaIJies, 
j.'ordb,  And  if  there  was  an  Instrument  to  help  their 
£jrs,  as  this  helps  their  Eyes,  no  doubt  but  fome  of 
them  had  informed  us  by  this  Time  of  the  Language  of 
tiie  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Worlds,  which  they  have  alfo 
found  Means  to  people,  to  the  entire  Devaitation  of  their 

own  Brain. 

pbilofopby  in  a  narrower  Senfe,  is  frequently  confined 
co  fome  one  Science  or  Branch  of  Science,  v.  gr.  to  Lo¬ 
gic};,  as  we  find  it  in  Plato  and  Ariftotle.  To  Phyficks, 
or  the  Knowledge  of  Nature  ;  in  which  Senfe  it  was 
chiefly u fed  in  the  Ionick  School.  And  to  Ethicks,  or  the 
Buies  of  Moraliry  :  Thus  it  is  Clemens  of  Alexandria  re- 
Los,  that  among  the  Greeks  there  arc  Philofophers  who 
hold  Difputes  about  Virtue. 

Agreeable  to  this  lad  Application,  Pythagoras  defines 
Pbilofopby  a  Meditation  on  Death  •,  by  which,  according 
to  Pinto  and  Clemens ,  is  meant  an  Abllradtion  or  Retire¬ 
ment  from  the  Body  :  Which  Apuleius  thus  explains ;  a 
Philofopher  is  to  dudy  nothing  fo  much  as  to  fet  his  Soul 
at  Liberty  from  its  Correlpondence  with  the  Body:  Thus 
Cicero  calls  Pbilofopby ,  Ars  Vita ,  and  Seneca ,  Lex  Vita  ; 
and  thus  Plutarch ,  Condancy,  Fidelity,  and  a  found 
Mind  are  the  real  Pbilofopby ,  all  the  other  Parts  of  Wif- 
dom,  tending  any  other  Way,  are  vain  Refearchcs  and  Cu- 
riolities:  And  in  this  Senfe  it  was,  that  Pbilofopby  chiefly 
llourilhed  in  the  School  of  Socrates ,  afterwards  called 
dtdmick  School,  and  among  Sioicks. 

Philofophy  again  is  frequently  ulcd  by  Pythagoras  and 
Veto  for  Mctaphyficks,  or  the  Knowledge  of  God  ; 
which  Plato  calls  the  true  Pbilofopby ,  others  the  prima 
Pbilofopbia ,  and  in  Refpedt  whcreol  the  Piatonijls  call  all 
other  Philofophy,  NoSlurnal,  wxhftw  (pi\o<ro(pi». 

That  Definition  of  EpiPtctus  is  pretty  comprehcnfivc : 
Philofophy  con  fills  in  three  'Filings  ;  the  Practice  of  Pro- 
<’cpts,  thcRcafon  of  Precepts,  and  the  Proof  of  Precepts. 

(>a!c  includes  the  fcveral  Notions  hitherto  deliver’d, 
l>ndcr  this  one  general  Definition  :  Pbilofopby  is  the 
Knowledge  of 'Pilings  natural,  moral,  fupernatural,  and 
notional,  ftriV granted  by  that  to  our  full  Parents,  and 
traniniittcd  to  us,  for  the  Honour  of  the  Creator,  and 
die  Good  of  the  Univerfe. 

1  his  Definition  of  Gale ,  is  in  my  Opinion  abfurd,  and 
founded  on  fa  He  Notions,  k  is  abfurd,  bccaufe  it 
,l|Pl>oks  an  Univerfal  Knowledge,  with  all  the  Cir- 
nmiliancrs  of  Perlcdion,  which  has  never  been  found 
J'uoiig  Men ,  from  the  Creation  till  now,  and  never  will. 

/  15  founded  on  falfc  Notions,  bccaufe  it  fuppofes  that 
Knowledge  was  granted  to  our  firll  Parents,  and 
^un  them  tranlmirted  to  us,  which  is  contrary  to  what 
|,K’  lacrc(-l  Hifforian,  which  has  wrote  the  Hillory  of  the 
Hutson  oi  our  firll  Parents,  lays  of  the  two  different 
'LiU’s  they  found  themfelves  in,  viz.  that  olTnnocencc, 
jink'd  in  te  l  y  alter  their  Creation,  and  which  we  have  all 
j ' alon  c<>  believe,  hilled  but  a  very  fhon  Time  ; 
j'jj1  diat  o|  their  Prevarication,  which  was  the  foie  Inlie- 
|!];t!1^  vvll'c)i  was  tranlmirted  to  us  from  them.  As 
,luraate  (; I  Innocence  was,  we  all  allow,  the  moll 
LHa  of  the  two,  we  mull  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  if 
liv'f^l-l  tlisit  immenfu  Knowledge  granted  to  them 
*'tu  ■  I  11  lnu^  ^Ilvc  been  while  they  continued  in  that 
v*  C,f,  !<n,fih  we  find  no  where  that  they  had  then  tJiat 
J*  W*  ':'rz'  of  Things  natural,  moral,  fupmuilu- 

1,1  ^  notion  a!.  .  J  1 
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Thofe  who  have  imagined  that  our  firft  Parents  had 
the  Knowledge  of  Things  -natural,  found  their  Belief  on 
whac  Slopes  lays,  that  God  brought  all  the  other  Ciea- 
tuies  before  Adam,  and  that  Adam  gave  them  tvery  one  a 
Name  ;  which,  in  iny  Opkvon,  is  a  very  weak  Proof  of 
Ins  having  had  a  natural  Knowledge,  fuch  as  Gale  fun- 
poies  ;  unlefs  it  was  proved,  at  the  fame  Time,  that  thofe 
Names  were  properly  adapted,  i.  e.  that  each  Name  was 
a  conciie  Explanation  of  the  particular  Properties,  and 
Qualities  of  the  Creature,  that  bore  it,  which  we  cannot 
snow  any  Thing  of  but  by  mere  Conjecture  ;  having  as 
much  Rea  Ion  to  believe,  that  their  different  Shape  and 
orm,  &c.  gave  Occafion  to  the  Difference  of  their 
Names;  and  that  as  they  had  been  all  created  for  Adam's 
Uie,  and  all  fubjecled  to  his  Empire,  each  of  them  fhould 
know  the  Word  of  Command  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and 
exclusive  of  all  others,  by  Means  of  that  particular 
Appellation,  his  Sovereign  had  been  pleafed  to  impofe 
upon  him  ;  and  which  by  a  frequent  Repetition  thereof, 
was  fo  well  imprinted  in  his  Memory,  that  it  became  in 
dime,  entirely  familiar  to  him:  Beffdcs  how  can  we 
judge  that  every  particular  Name  was  properly  adapted 
to  every  particular  Creature,  fince  we  may  reafonably  be¬ 
lieve,  that  none  of  thofe  Names  has  been  tranfmitted  to 
us  ;  fince  we  know  by  Experience,  that  every  Nation  has 
a  Burned  the  fame  Authority  God  granted  co  Adam ,  of 
impofing  in  their  own  Language,  what  Name  they 
pleafed  on  thefe  Creatures  ;  there  being  as  many  different 
Names  for  them,  as  there  are  different  Languages.  As 
for  the  vegetable  Kind  of  the  Creation,  it  is  certain  he 
had  no  Knowledge  of  their  particular  Properties,  Quali¬ 
ties,  and  Virtues,  at  leall  but  a  very  imperfed  one  ;  fince 
God  told  him  of  all  that  is  in  the  Paradile  you-fhall  eat, 
except  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  which  makes  me  judge,  that 

he  had  no  infufed  Pbilofopby ,  or  natural  Knowledge  of  the 
Things  created,  fince  he  knew  not  exclufive  of  that  Com¬ 
mand,  what  was  more  proper  for  him  to  eat  for  his  Sub- 
fiftencc.  And  even  fuppofed,  that  he  had  had  that 
Knowledge  previouffy  to  that  Command,  there  had  been 
nothing  extraordinary  in  that  Knowledge,  which  the  o- 
ther  Creatures  had  in  common  with  him,  tho*  it  has  never 
'been  pretended  that  they  had  an  infufed  Pbilofopby,  or 
natural  Knowledge. 

But  perhaps  Adam  knew  the  Virtues  of  Simples,  and 
Minerals  ;  the  different  Subftances  they  were  com  poled 
of  ;  the  Manner  of  preparing  them  for  his  own  Ufe,  and 
of  applying  them  with  Efficacy :  But  even  that  cannot 
be  fuppofed  ;  fince  it  is  not  reafonable  to  imagine,  that 
his  Creator  would  grant  him  any  other  Knowledge,  but 
what  could  contribute  towards  rendering  his  temporal 
Felicity  perfect,  without  diverting  his  Attention,  which 
was  to  be  wholly  employ’d  in  the  Contemplation  of  the 
divine  Attributes,  without  being  diffracted  by  any  hu¬ 
man  Knowledge,  which  could  in  Time  have  occafioncd 
a  criminal  Curiofity  ;  the  Knowledge  of  his  Creator  to 
that  Point  of  Perfection. that  fuited  his  created  Mind,  was 
lole  capable  to  employ  all  the  Faculties  of  his  Soul,  with¬ 
out  leaving  the  lead  Room  for  any  other  Knowledge  ; 
that  natural  Knowledge,  bc/idcs,  Was  too  mean  for  time 
Soul  which  was  never  to  be  found  but  in  Heaven  converfing 
with  his  Creator  •,  quite  needlefs,  and  the  'Lime  fpcm  in 
making  ufe  of  it,  as  Time  ill  fpent,  fince  no  Ufe  could 
have  reful ted  from  it;  his  knowing  that  they  were  created 
either  for  his  Food,  or  to  recreate  his  other  Senles  (as 
God  had  been  pleafed  to  tell  him)  being  fufficicnt,  He 
had  no  Need  to  know,  that  the  Plants  had,  befidcs,  certain 
other  Qualities  to  cure  Maladies,  which  he  had  not  the 
lead  Notion  ol,  and  to  which  he  was  to  be  a  period: 
Stranger,  fo  long  as  he  continued  in  his  State  oi‘ Inno¬ 
cence  :  T  hat  Metals  could  be  prepared  to  Hatter  either 
the  Vanity,  Luxury,  or  Avarice  of  his  Pollerity,  fince 
he  knew  not  then  that  his  Defendants  would  be  fufeep- 
tible  of  thofe  Vices;  and  that  fome  of  the  Animals  he 
law  were  fo  wild,  and  of  fo  voracious  a  Nature,  as  to  de¬ 
vour,  not  only  other  Animals  like  themfelves,  hut  even 
Man  himfelf,  when  they  could  attack  him  to  Advantage, 
or  liirpri/.e  lum  ;  linec  he  faw  them  all  equally  I  object 
to  him,  and  fo  beam i fill  an  Harmony  luhlillmg  between 
them,  and  all  lb  well  familiariled  together,  that  there  did 
not  appear  the  leall  hear,  or  even  Jealouly  among  them. 

1  le  knew  nothing  that  the  greaic.ll  Parr  ol  them  ihouM 
be  llaughter’d  tor  Man’s  SuhfiiUncr,  fo;  in  much  Blood 
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fp  It,  had  revoked  his  innocent  Mind,  infpired  him  with 
Horror  for  him  h  i  f,  and  been,  confequently,  an  Obftacle 
to  his  temporal  Felicity.  He  had  no  other  Thought  of 
them,  but  chat  they  were  created  to  enjoy  the  fame  Bene¬ 
fits  of  the  Creation,  according  to  their  State,  he  himlelt 
did  •,  which  was  in  f.ift  the  real  Defign  of  the  Creator, 
if  Adam  had  not  prevaricated  ;  at  lea  ft  it  is  my  own  Sen¬ 
timent. 

Where  is  then  that  natural  Knowledge  or  Philofbphy, 
infufed  into  Adam ,  and  which  has  been  tranfmitced  to  us, 
according  to  Gale  s  Definition  of  Philofbphy  ?  Mult  we 
not  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  had  not  half  the 
natural  Knowledge  which  that  Curiolity,  which  is  aCon- 
fcquence  of  Adam's  fatal  Prevarication,  has  engaged  us  to 
feck  after  fince  ;  and  which  is  improved  daily  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  Experiments  wc  make,  and  the  frequent  new  Dii- 
coveries  which  rcliik  from  thole  Experiments',  and 
which  is  rather  a  Puni  foment  than  a  Benefit,  fince  it  puts 
continually  our  Imagination  to  the  Torture,  a  'Filing  en¬ 
tirely  incompatible  with  that  happy  Condition  Adam  is  re- 
prefented  in,  in  the  State  of  Innocence. 

As  to  a  moral  Knowledge  (if  by  it  we  underftand  that 
Knowledge  which  tenches  us  Jjow  to  make  a  jufi  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  Good  and  Evil)  it  is  a  manifeft  Contra¬ 
diction  of  the  Scripture,  to  believe,  thar  Adam  had  fuch 
a  Knowledge,  fince  die  Serpent,  to  tempt  live  to  eat  of 
the  forbidden  Fruit,  allures  her  that  in  eating  it  fhe  fhall 
know  how  to  make  a  Difference  between  Good  and  Evil, 
which  implies  manifestly,  that  fhe  had  not  then  that 
Knowledge,  otherwife  the  Serpent’s  Promife  had  made 
no  Imprefiion  on  her  Mind.  I  conlefs  that  Adam  was 
Mailer  of  the  true  Morality,  but  that  Morality  was  not  a 
Knowledge,  fince  Knowledge  fuppofes  a  new  Acquifi- 
tion,  or  fomething  adventitious  to  our  Exigence  ;  but 
Adam' s  Morality  was  nothing  adventitious  to  his  Exi¬ 
gence,  or  his  Exiflence  was  not  previous  to  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  coeval  with  his  Exiflence  ;  or  rather 
there  was  neither  a  real  nor  a  rational  Inllant  between  the 
Exigence  of  his  Soul,  and  that  of  his  Morality  •,  both 
txilling  at  the  very  lame  Inflant,  i.  e.  that  at  that  In- 
ilant  his  Soul  was  created,  it  was  created  morally  good  ; 
and  his  Body  being  informed  with  fuch  a  Soul,  they 
both  conflituted  a  moral  Man  •,  Adam  finding  no  Altera¬ 
tion  in  him,  in  that  Refpect,  till  the  fatal  Moment  he 
ceafed  from  being  a  moral  Man  ;  then  he  had  a  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Things  moral,  which  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us, 
but  that  Knowledge  was  acquired,  not  an  infufed  one  j 
and  procured  by  Means  of  the  Serpent,  and  the  Fruits 
of  Eve's  Weaknels  and  Curiofity,  not  granted  by  God 
as  a  new  Benefit. 

'Idle  lame  Thing  may  be  laid  of  the  Knowledge  our 
full  Parents  had,  /.  e.  that  they  had  the  fame  innate  Idea 
we  feel  within  ourfelves,  and  which  is  fo  well,  and  lb 
deeply  imprinted  in  our  Mind,  that  it  can  never  be  obli¬ 
terate  !,  whatever  Efforts  we  make  to  that  Rurpole;  with 
this  Difference,  notwithflanding,  that  Adam's  innate  Idea 
of  a  Divinity,  was  more  per  I  eft  than  ours,  as  having 
been  not  darken’d  yet  by  thole  dark  Clouds  of  Ignorance 
which  the  Original  Sin  has  fpread  over  it;  but  that  Idea 
was  not  a  Knowledge,  it  was  nothing  adventitious  to  his 
Soul,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  infcparablc  I  om  it,  and  was 
as  per  ted  at  the  full  Inflant  of  that  Soul’s  Exiflence,  as  it 
was  ever  afterwards  his  knowing  fupernatural  'Filings  as 
J«mn  as  lie  knew  his  own  Being.  Whence  I  conclude, 
th.it  Adam  had  not  an  infilled  Knowledge,  or  Philofophy, 
as  Gale  and  ionic  other  Philoiophrrs  have  pretended. 

Some  have  given  the  following  Appellations  to  the 
am  lent  Philofophy,  under  its  fevrra!  Stages.  Philofophy, 
fay  they,  bet  ame  Impious  under  Diagoras  \  Vicious  under 
J'.ptun  o';  I  iy  point  u  a!  umicr  Zeno  \  Impudent  under  Dio- 

</'•'  ;  Covetous  tinder  Dnnocbares  •,  Voluptuous  under  jVJe- 
fht '  J'jIus  v  Pan  tall  tad  under  Crates  \  Scurrilous  under 
Ah  n - pi  i<i  ;  Lie  1  ’u nous  under  Pyrrho  lihtarrelfome  under 
C/erv:/>’'\  <S:  c . 

Pbihfjf’lv  11;  divided  by  lbme  Authors  into  two 

r  *  (  * 

Bun*  he*,  01  conhdiTd  umler  two  1  Jabitudes,  viz,  '■Theo¬ 
retic  til  ami  Pm  tint!. 

iP'oretieal  or  Speculative  P11 1  i.osoimi y,  is  that  em¬ 
ploy’d  m  mere  C. nnfcmp].u  1011,  and  which  terminates 
therein.  -Such  is  Phy!i..k%  which  is  a  baic  Contempla¬ 
tion  ol  Natuie,  and  naunalThings. 


Theoretical  Philofophy ,  is  again  fubdivided  \rr, 

viz.  Pneumaticks,  Phyflcks  or  Somaticks 

phy licks  or  Ontologia.  The  firft  confidtrs  Brine  1" 
il rafted  from  all  Matter,  its  Objeft  are  Spirits 

turcs,  Properties,  EfRfts,  A  The  feeond  TrT 
Matter  and  material  Things  ;  its  Objeft  are  Bui3i«  'A 
Properties,  Laws,  &c.  The  third  extends  to  ear'!,’;  ft 
fercntly,  its  Objeft  is  eithef’Bocly  or  Spirit.  "  nui  ' 

I11  the  Order  of  our  Difcovery,  or  Arrival  at  tl 
Knowledge  of  them,  Phyficks  is  firft,  then  Mctanlre 

licks ;  the  firft  arifes  from  the  two  confidcr’d  toeeth  '' 

After  an  Acquaintance  with  God,  ourfelves  C'i 

Bodies,  we  come  to  confider  what  is  common  to  th- 
all,  or  the  Attributes  that  agree  to  all  •,  and  that  fro  ^ 
Sort  of  univerfal  Philofophy ,  or  DoArinc  De  rate 


general. 


But  in  teaching  or  laying  down  thefe  feveralBrinch« 
to  others,  we  oblerve  a  contrary  Order,  beginning  with 
the  moil  univerfal,  and  defending  to  the  more  parp  u 
lar.  And  hence  we  lee  that  the  Peripateticks,  call  He! ' 
phyficks ,  and  the  Cartcfians ,  Pneumaticks ,  the  prim  Ply. 
lofophia. 

Others  prefer  the  Diffribution  of  Philofophy  into  four 
Parts,  viz.  1.  Pneumaticks,  which  con fklcrs  and  treats  of 
Spirits.  2.  Somaticks,  of  Bodies.  The  third  compound¬ 
ed  of  both,  Anthropology ,  which  confidersMan,  in  whom 
both  Spirit  and  Body  are  found.  The  4th,  Autofoph, 
which  treats  of  what  is  common  to  all  the  other  three. 

P radical  Philosophy,  is  that  which  lays  down  the 
Rules  of  virtuous  and  holy  Lives,  and  excites  us  to  the 
Praftice  thereof. 

Practical  Philofophy  is  properly  Ethicks  alone,  or  the 
Method  of  leading  a  virtuous  and  happy  Life.  Yet  mod 
Authors  divide  it  into  two,  anfwerable  to  the  two  Sorts 
of  human  Aftions  to  be  direfted  thereby,  viz.  1.  Lo- 
gicks ,  which  governs  the  Operations  of  the  Undcrltand- 
ing.  2.  Ethicks ,  properly  fo  called,  which  direfts  thole 
of  the  Will. 

In  the  Schools  we  divide  Philofophy  into  Logick,  or 
the  Art  of  Reafoning  ;  Ethicks ,  or  the  Art  of  living  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Rules  of  Morality;  for  that Reafon cal¬ 
led  moral  Philofophy  ;  Metaphyficks ,  or  Doftrine 
and  Phyficks ,  or  the  Doftrine  of  natural  Bodies,  their 
Phrenomena,  Caufes,  and  Effefts,  with  the  various  Af- 
feftions,  Motions,  Operations,  &c.  thereof. 

Note ,  As  I  have  already  treated  amply  of  all  thole  diffe¬ 
rent  Branches,  each  of  them  in  an  entire  Treadle  by 
itfelf,  viz.  of  Logick,  under  the  Letter  L,  of  Ethicks, 
under  the  Letter  E,  of  Metaphyficks ,  under  the  Letter 
M-,  and  of  the  grcatefl  Part  of  Phyficks ,  in  my  Trea¬ 
dles  of  Animals ,  Aflronomy,  Geometry ,  Ilydra ttlicks , 
Hydroftaticks ,  Metals,  Minerals,  Opticks ,  &c.  I  have 
nothing  elfe  left  to  treat  of  in  this  Place,  but  of  what 
remains  untouched  of  the  Phyficks,  and  of  different 
Sy items  of  both  the  antient  and  modern  Philofophers: 
For, 

Philosophy,  is  alfo  frequently  tiled  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  Doftrine  or  Syflem  of  Opinions,  broached  by  lbme 
confidcrablc  Philolbpher,  and  cfpoufed  and  adhered  to 
by  his  Followers.  —  In  this  Senfe  we  lay  the  SocrAf 
Platonick ,  Arijlot  clean ,  Epicurean,  Her  metical,  Cartfuvi, 
Newtonian ,  &c.  Philofophy. 

SOCRAT  IL’K.  P  H  I  L  O  S  O  P  H  V. 

The  Socratick  Philofophy,  arc  the  Do  A  lines  and  Opi¬ 
nions  with  regard  to  Morality  and  Religion,  inaintamf 
and  taught  by  Socrates. 

By  the  CharaAer  of  Socrates  left  us  by  the  Aiuimts 
particularly  his  Scholars  Plato ,  Laertius,  &c.  he  appuin* 
to  have  been  one  of  the  belt  and  wtfeil  Redons  ol  :1  nc' 
heathen  World,  'l'o  him  is  alcribed  thelirlL  introdunn^ 
ol  Moral  Philofophy  ;  which  is  what  is  meant  hy  t  ^u 
popular  Saying,  Socrates  firft  called  Philofophy  I1 0111 . 

Heaven  to  Earth  \  that  is,  from  the  C'oiUein|>l<mon 
the  I  leavens  and  heavenly  Bodies,  he  led  Men  to  (()iy 
der  them  (elves,  their  own  Bullions,  Opinions,  1  aui  tu  1 

Duties,  Aftions,  lAc.  I 

While  young,  he  was  exceedingly  him!  n'1 
Knowledge,  as  he  witnellKs  ol  li  i  in  loll  in  Plato  \  ,l 
his  uJd  Age  he  call  alide  this  Part  ul  Phdojopy^ . 
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other  Rcfpcdts  the  fame  ;  the  one  retaining  the  Deno¬ 
mination  of  academics,  the  other  afluming  that  of  Peri- 
pat  clicks.  0 

In  after  Times,  about  the  fi rfi:  Ages  of  the  Chnftian 
Uiuix.li,  the  followers  of  Plato  quitted  the  Title  of 
Academftb,  and  took  that  of  Platonifts. 


.  re  uncertain,  impracticable,  and  even  ufdefs 
•  ertinent  •,  and  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  moral  or 

Ifhre  Pbilojophy. 

jr  was  ]ie  firft,  who,  when  all  the  other  Phi lofop hers 
,  a^ec|  they  knew  all  Things,  owned  ingenioufly  he 
,  °  v  nothing  but  this,  that  he  knew  nothing.  Which 

Mbc,  the  Father  of  the  Sceptick  Pbilcfiphy ,  improved  It  is  fuppofed  to  have'  been ’"L Alexandria  in  Emt 

on,  when  he f«d  he  knew  nothing;  not  even  dns  that  d,at  they  firft  affumed  the  new  Title,  after  havin'^  re 
j,,  knew  nothing.  Yet  in  an  Anfwer  of  the  Oracle,  it  n-  ~  1  ’  *  5  1  re 

pronounced,  that  Socrates  was  the  wifcjl  of  all  Men. 

""fie  was  accu  fed  by  Any  t  us.  Me  ly  tits,  and  Lye  on ,  three 

peribns  whofe  Hatred  he  had  incurred,  by  his  fevere 

Declamations  again  ft  the  Poets,  of  which  Number  the 

•;V0  firft  were,  and  the  third  an  A&or.  His  Accufation 

chat  he  corrupted  the  Athenian  Youth,  and  broach- 

aj  new  Superflitions.  He  was  condemned  to  drink 

Poilon by  ?8i  Votes,  as  we  are  told  by  Quintilian. 

After  his  Death  his  Fellow  Citizens  repented  to  that 

decree,  that  the  Gymnafia,  Courts  of  Juftice,  &c.  were 

2iflhut  up;  Melylus  put  to  Death,  Anytus  banifhed, 

In  J  a  Statue  eredted  to  Socrates. 

Me  wrote  nothing  himlelf,  yet  almofl  all  the  Grecian 

vds  of  Philofophcrs  refer  their  Origin  to  his  Dileipline, 


particularly  the  Platonifts ,  Peri  pat  clicks.  Academics,  Cy - 
nnaicks ,  Stoicks ,  &c.  But  the  greateil  Part  of  his  Phi- 
iefoph  we  have  in  the  Works  of  Plato. 

This  Foundation  of  the  Syftcm  of  the  Socratick  Phi - 
kfcpby,  I  know  nothing  but  this ,  that  I  know  nothing, 
will  appear  ridiculous  to  thole  who  take  Socrates  Words 
in  their  literal  Senfe,  without  entering  into  the  Senfe  of 
SmieSy  or  endeavouring  to  difeover  his  Meaning:  But 
ihcy  muft  not  fuppofe  that  Socrates  meant,  that  he  abfo- 
jutely  knew  nothing,  and  was  wrapped  in  a  grofs  Igno¬ 
rance  which  excluded  all  Sorts  of  Knowledge;  for  that 
MiJofopher  would  only  let  his  Difciples  underflan d,  that 
he  knew  nothing  in  companion  to  what  he  fhould  know, 
to  excite  among  them  a  ftill  greater  Emulation,  and 
infpire  them  with  a  ftill  greater  Defire  of  making  every 
Day  new  ProgrefTes  in  all  Sorts  of  Knowledge  ;  that 
his  being  confined  within  two  narrow  Limits,  they 
Jhoutd  endeavour  to  acquire,  by  an  affiduous  and  inde- 
fartgable  Study,  a  much  greater  ;  and  be  obliged  at  laft 
to  confefs,  as  he  did,  that  they  knew  nothing  but  this, 
ihtt  they  knew  nothing',  lince  there  was  a  ftill  greater 
Fxtent  of  Knowledge  remaining,  which  it  was  impoffible 
!or  them  to  acquire  during  the  lliort  Courfe  of  their 
mortal  Life;  fince  Knowledge  was  an  A  by  Is  without 
Depth.  To  give  another  Senfe  to  Socrates's,  Syftem,  and 
to  pretend  that  lie  wanted  to  give  us  to  underftand  there¬ 
by,  that  he  thought  he  abfolutely  knew  nothing,  is  to 
lulpedl  him  of  a  Thing  which  was  entirely  contrary  to 
the  Ddign  he  had  formed,  of  rendering  Men  familiar 
with  the  true  Philofophy  in  which  it  was  impoffible 
lie  could  ever  have  fuccceded,  if  he  had  difeourag’d  his 
DjfcipJes  by  perfuading  them,  that  after  all  the  Pains 
they  took  to  acquire  fume  Knowledge,  they  really  knew 


nothing. 


Pi.  aton  ism. 


Phtonifm,  is  the  Dodlrinc  and  Sentiments  of  Plato 
and  Ids  Followers,  with  regard  to  Philofophy,  &c. 

1  he  Pounder  of'  this  Syltem  of  Philofophy,  Plato,  the 
'l)n  °f  drift  0,  was  an  Athenian ,  born  about  the  Year  of 
World  3625  ;  who,  after  having  fpent  his  Youth 
‘.xcrcifes  of  the  Body,  Painting  and  Poetry,  became 
3  ,llaJ)lc  °J  Socrates.  After  his  Mailer’s  Death,  he 
•applied  himfelf  to  Cratylus  and  llcrmogencs,  till  being  a 
t|J  11  Greek  Philofophy,  he  travelled  into  Italy , 
!,KrC  ,  jL’anu  that  of  the  Pythagoreans.  Thence  he 
pajCea.cd  into  Egypt,  where,  in  Jeveral  Years  Kefidence, 

y^iully  acquainted  with  the  Secrets  of  the  Egyp- 

At  his  Return  to  Athens  he  began  to  retail  the  Stock 
l  (  11  mng  he  had  collected  among  his  Countrymen  ; 
'|>Ioplnzing  daily  in  the  Academy  ;  and  hence  h is 
1  ll,!)es  cal  let  I  ylcademics. 

an  I  n  !,y.r,ck  he*  chiefly  followed  Heraclitus ;  in  TUhirks 
1  cl.iK  k^  Senates ;  in  Metaphylieks,  Pythagoras. 

dnihiL  "s,iVlu!^  two  °i  the  principal  of  his  Difciples, 
I,,.;  '  |  ;uu*  ^enoerates,  continuing  his  Office  and  Teach- 

fc  n  1  !C  <>lU  m  the  Aiadimy,  the  other  in  the  Lyceum  ; 
,(t  two  Setts  under  clillcicnt  Names,  though  in 


n  :  {  cne  new  l  ine,  after  having  re- 

itored  the  antient  Academy,  and  re-eftablilhed  Plato' s 

Sentiments ;  which  in  Proccfs  of  Time  had  many  of 
them  been  laid  afide. 

Poiphyiy  Plot  in,  Lambli  chus,  Proclns]  and  Plutarch , 
are  thole  who  acquired  the  greateft  Reputation  among 
the  Greek  Platonifts  ;  and  among  the  Latins,  Apideius , 
and  Chaladius  Among  the  Hebrews,  PhPo  Judaus. 

,  heDn?.odcrn  Platonifts  own  Plotin  the  Founder,  at  Jcaft 
the  Reformer  of  their  Sett.  He  had  been  Difciple  of 
Ammonias ,  and  had  (laid  twelve  Years  in  his  School : 
He  came  ro  ta  the  firft  Year  of  the  Reign  of  the 
Emperor  Philip,  where  he  made  Profcffion  of  Philofophy 
and  of  Magick  together.  He  had  among  his  Scholars 
Chrntians  as  well  as  Idolaters,  and  appeared  not  to  be 
very  averfe  to  the  Religion  of  the  firft.  Porphyry  fays, 
that  he  wrote  againft  the  Gnofticks.  Marcellas  Filin , 
has  happily  cleared  his  Dodtrine :  He  had  conceived  the 
Bizare  thought  of  building  a  City  which  he  wanted  to 
call  the  City  of  Plato,  where  he  pretended  to  make  the 
Inhabitants  live  according  to  the  Form  of  the  Republick 
which  his  Mafter  had  given  in  his  Books.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Galienus  had  granted  him  his  Requefl,  if  his  Coun¬ 
cil  had  not  reprefen  ted  to  him  that  it  was  an  Entcrprize 
impoffible.  After  his  Death  Porplryry  fays,  chat  a  Dra¬ 
gon  which  was  under  his  Bed,  entered  the  Wall  of  his 
Room  and  difappeared,  which  was  perhaps  his  familiar 
Daemon  which  he  confulted  in  all  Things.  He  had 
done  much  better  to  believe  Ammonias  his  firft  Mafter, 
and  to  fubmit  his  proud  Spirit  to  the  Faith  of  Je fit's 
Chrft.  He  had  acquired  fo  great  a  Reputation  of  Virtue, 
that  Altars  were  created  to  him  as  to  a  God. 

The  Platonick  Philofophy  appears  very  confident  with 
the  Mofaick  ;  and  a  great  Party  of  the  primitive  Fathers' 
followed  the  Opinions  of  that  Philofopher,  as  being  fa¬ 
vourable  to  Chriftianity.  Juft  in  is  of  Opinion,  Plato 
could  not  icarn  many  Things  he  has  faid  in  his  Works 
from  mere  natural  Reafon  ;  but  thinks  he  might  have 
learnt  them  from  the  Books  of  Mofes,  which  he  read 
when  in  Egypt . 

Hence  Nttmimus  the  Pythagorean  exprefiy  calls  Plato 
the  Attic  Mofes  ;  and  upbraids -him  with  Plagiarifm,  in 
that  he  ftolc  his  Dodlrine  about  the  World  and  God  from 
the  Books  of  Mofes. 

Theodorct  fays  exprefly,  that  he  has  nothing  good  and 
commendable  about  the  Deity,  and  his  Worlhip,  but 
what  he  dole  from  the  Hebrew  Theology ;  and  Clemens 
Alex  an  dr  inns  calls  him  the  Hebrew  Philofopher. 

Gale  is  very  particular  in  his  Proof  on  the  Point,  that 
Plato  borrowed  his  Philofophy  from  the  Scriptures,  either 
immediately  or  by  means  of  Tradition  ;  and  befides  the 
Authority  of  antient  Writers,  brings  lome  Arguments 
from  the  Thing  icfclf.  As  c.  gr.  Plato's  Confeflion  that 
the  Greeks  borrowed  their  Knowledge  of  the  011c  infinite 
God,  from  an  antient  People,  better  and  nearer  to  God 
t{mn  they  ;  by  which  People,  our  Author  makes  no 
doubr,  he  meant  the  Jews ,  from  his  Account  of  the 
State  of  Innocence  ;  as  that  Man  was  born  of  the  Earth, 
that  he  was  naked,  that  he  enjoyed  a  truly  happy  State, 
that  he  converted  with  Brutes,  &c.  In  cfifedl  from  one 
Examcn  of  all  the  Parcs  of  Plato's  Philofophy,  phyfical, 
metaphyfical,  and  ethical ;  this  Author  finds  in  every 
one,  evident  Charadlers  of  his  liicred  Original. 

As  to  the  Manner  of  the  Creation,  Plato  teaches  that 
the  WoiJd  was  made  according  to  a  certain  Exemplar  or 
Idea  in  the  divine  Architects  Mind.  And  all  'Filings  in 
the  Univerfe,  in  like  Manner  he  fijews,  do  depend  011 
the  Elficacy  of  eternal  Ideas. 

This  idea !  World  is  thus  explained  by  Didymus ; 
c  Plato  liippofes  certain  Patterns  or  Exemplar  of  all  len- 
4  lible  Things,  which  he  calls  Ideas;  and  as  there  may 
4  be  various  Impreflions  taken  olV  from  the  lame  Seal, 

4  fo  is  there  a  vail  Number  of  Natures  exilling  itoiu 
4  each  Idea.*  This  Flea  he  liippofes  an  eternal  El  fence, 
and  to  uccaficn  the  feveral  Beings  in  Nature  to  be  llieli 
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as  itfeif  is  ;  and  that  mod  beautiful  and  perfeCl  Idea 
which  comprehends  all  the  reft  he  maintains  to  be  the 
World. 

Further,  Plato  teaches  that  the  Univerfe  is- an  intelli¬ 
gent  Animal,  confiding  of  a  Body  and  a  Soul. 

S err anus  on  Plato's  Tinueus  explains  this  DoClrine  thus  ; 
1  Our  Philofopher  will  have  the  Univerfe  ^uove^v^ov 
6  evifu'j,  confiding  of  Body  and  Spirit ;  the  Spirit  he 
‘  makes  to  be  that  Analogy  or  Symmetry,  whereby 
c  Things  of  different  Nature  are  amicably  affociated  in 
c  the  grand  Com  pages  of  all  Things.  In  which  Senfe 
c  the  Anima  mundi  fignifi.es  as  much  as  the  Form  of  the 
c  Univerfe.* 

Others  will  have  the  Anima  mundi  of  Plato  to  fignify 
I  know  not  what  ignifick  Virtue,  or  vivifick  Heat,  in- 
fufed  into  the  Chaos,  and  diffeminated  through  its  whole 
Frame ;  for  the  Cor.fervation,  Nutrition,  and  Vivifica- 
tion  thereof. 

Others  fuppofe  Plato ,  by  his  Anima  mundi ,  to  have 
meant  God,  or  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  to  have  taken 
the  Hint  from  Mofes ,  who  in  his  Account  of  the  fird 
Days  Creadon,  fays,  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  Face 
of  the  Deep. 

The  modern  Platonifls  explain  their  Mailer’s  Anima 
mundi  by  a  certain  univerfal,  ethereal  Spirit,  which  in 
the  Heavens  exids  perfectly  pure,  as  retaining  its  proper 
Nature;  but  on  Earth  pervading  elementary  Bodies, 
and  intimately  mixing  with  all  the  minute  Atoms  there¬ 
of,  affumes  fomewhat  of  their  Nature,  and  becomes  of 
a  peculiar  Kind.  —  So  the  Poet: 


Spiritus  intus  alit ,  totofiue  inf u fa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem ,  (A  magno  fe  corpore  mifeet . 


They  add,  that  this  Anima  mundi ,  which  more  im¬ 
mediately  refides  in  the  celellial  Regions  as  its  proper 
Seat,  moves  and  governs  the  Heavens  in  fuch  Manner, 
as  that  the  Heavens  themfelves  fird  received  their  Ex¬ 
igence  from  the  Fecundity  of  the  fame  Spirit :  For  that 
this  Anima  being  the  primary  Source  of  Life,  every 
where  breathed  a  Spirit  like  itfeif,  by  virtue  whereof 
various  Kinds  of  Tilings  were  framed  conformable  to 
the  divine  Ideas. 

The  Notion  of  an  Anima  mundi  is  rejected  by  mod  of 
the  modern  Philofophers ;  though  M.  du  Hamel  thinks, 
without  any  great  Reafon,  that  the  Generality  of  them 
admit  fomething  very  much  like  it.  The  Peripateticks 
have  recourfe  to  celedial  Influxes,  in  order  to  account  for 
the  Origin  of  Forms,  and  the  fecret  Powers  of  Bodies. 

The  Cartefians  have  their  fubtile  Matter,  which  an- 
fwers  to  mod  of  the  Ufes  and  Intentions  of  Plato's  Anima 
mundi ,  being  fuppofed  to  flow  from  the  Sun  and  the 
other  heavenly  Bodies,  and  to  be  di  flu  fed  through  all 
the  Parts  of  the  World,  to  be  the  Source  and  Principle 
of  all  Motions,  (Ac. 

Some  later  Philofophers  fubditutc  Fire,  and  others  a 
fubtile  daflick  Spirit  or  Medium  diffufed  through  all  the 
Parts  of  Space. 

The  principal  Thing  objeCled  on  the  Chriflian  Scheme 
agai nd  Plato's  DoCtrine  of  the  Anima  mundi ,  is,  that  he 
mingles  the  Deity  too  much  with  the  Creatures,  con¬ 
founds  in  fomc  meafurc  the  Workman  with  his  Work, 
making  this  as  it  were  a  Part  of  that ;  the  fevcral  Portions 
of  the  Univerfe  fo  many  Parts  of  the  Godhead  :  Yet  is 
the  fame  Principle  afferted  by  Seneca,  Epidle  92.  Tottim 
hoc  quo  continemur,  iA  tinum  ejl,  (A  Dcus ,  (A  focii  ejus 
f limns  iA  membra. 

The  Principles  or  Elements  which  Plato  lays  down 
are  Fire,  Air,  Water,  and  Earth. 

1  le  hippo fes  two  Heavens  ;  the  Empyrean ,  which  he 
takes  to  lie  of  a  fiery  Nature,  and  to  be  inhabited  by 
Angels,  (Ac.  and  the  ilarry  i  leaven,  which  he  teaches  is 
not  adamantine  or  folic],  but  liquid  and  fpirablc. 

1  lis  Phyfuks  or  DoClrin e  De  Cor  pore,  is  chiefly  laid 
down  in  Ins  J im.rus ;  where  he  argues  on  the  Properties 
n\  Bodies  in  .1  geometrical  Manner;  which  drift  otic  takes 
Oi  talion  to  rejuehend  in  him.  1  lis  Dodtrinc  De  menu 
is  deliver'd  in  his  tenth  Book  ol  Laws,  and  his  Par- 

illt'Uldt'  f . 

Si.  Auguflin  commends  the  Platonick  Philofophy  ;  and 
rvrii  lays,  that  the  Plnlonifls  were  not  free  from  Chri- 
fl  unity  :  1  le  adds,  that  the  Generality  of  the  new  Plato- 
h'jls  <4  his  Time  embraced  the  Faith. 


JuJiin  the  Martyr  profefles,  that  ¥ic:o\ 


of  the  lit m oft  Advantage  to  him,  in  hdninrr '  h*  ' 
believe  the  M.yfteries  of  the  Chriflian  Faith.  *  To*1??  • 

if  nvil/  nrlaja/l  f  1%  ^  f  .  ......  1 _  ...  I  rv  *  . 
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it  may  be  added,  that  it  was  in  good  Meafure  bv  P  . 
Help  that  Or / gen  confuted  Celfus.  y .  a:tj  s 

Indeed  the  .  Author  of  Platonifipe  devoile  c->  •  • 
Things  to  an  extravagant  Length  when  hc’cort^5 
that  the  Dogmata  of  our  Religion  are  onlv 
of  Plato  ;  that  the  Fathers  give  us  nothing  of  the  ' 
ries  thereof,  but  what  they  learnt  from  him  .  atJyi,lc' 
Chriflianity  is  only  Platonifm  veiled,  or  covend  ^ 
To  which  Opinion  however  M.  le  Clcrc  fecm,  . 
inclined.  d  J,It- 


I  am  of  Opinion,  that  Plato  underftood  by  , 
mundi ,  an  eternal,  fpiritual,  omnipotent  and  inconlu^ 
henfible  Subfiance  operating  of  itfeif,  without  the  F 
fluence  of  a  fuperior  Power,  and  the  Succour  of  jcL0  'j 
Caufes;  fo  quick  and  fo  perfect  in  its  Operations.  ^ 
admit  of  no  Interval  between  its  determinating  j^.i) 
operate  and  its  Productions;  which  Productions  aic 
an  entire  perfedt  State,  fooner  than  we  can  poffi bivT F  * ^ 
gine  that  they  are,  or  have  any  Exigence  ;  producing 
the  fame  Inflant,  by  the  fame  Art,  and  in  the 
feet  State,  an  infinite  Number  of  Things  cor  non  l 
incorporal,  /.  e.  of  different  Subllances  and  Subliilan'!.? 
and  of  a  different  Determination  and  Action,  in  wiiidi 
that  Anima  mundi  refides,  and  continues  to  operate  not 
by  its  being  divided  between  them,  fince  it  «  tln  ^ntJt 

vifible  Subftance,  but  by  its  Immenfity,  and  an  inconi- 
prehenfible  Irradiation,  which  though  the  fame  in  ail 
Individuals,  has,  notwithftanding,  different  Determina¬ 
tions  to  ACtion;  though  at  the  fame  Time  it  does  not 
ceafe  from  applying  itfeif  to  new  Productions,  without 
impairing  in  the  le  all  its  productive  Faculty,  which  is 
always  the  fame  as  when  it  fir  A;  began  to  operate,  and 
would  always  continue  lb,  was  it  even  to  unbofom’itfdl 
of  that  infinite  Multitude  of  other  Productions,  whichV 
contains  eminently,  and  would  fill  Millions  of  other 
Worlds,  though  Millions  of  them  will  never  have  any 
Exiftence.  That  Exiftcnce  of  that  fpiritual  and  indefinite 
Subftance  in  the  different  Individuals,  accounts  very 
well  for  what  Platp  fays,  that  the  Univerfe  is  an  in! di- 
gent  Animal  confifting  of  a  Body  and  a  Soul ;  and  that  the 
different  Parts  thereof  of  an  eternal  and  univerial  Idea, 
which  though  they  be  all  originally  the  time,  i.e.  a., 
contained  in  that  general  Idea,  appears  to  us  notwith- 
ftanding  of  a  different  Degree  of  Perfection  in  their  Jib 
ferent  Determination  ;  lor  they  are  really  and  identically 
all  equally  perfeCl ;  and  the  Difference  of  Perfection  we 
find  in  them  refill ts  only  from  the  Narrownds  of  our 
Conceptions,  and  our  Manner  of  comparing  Things 
with  one  another.  To  imagine  that  Plato  borrowed  his 
Syftem  of  the  Anima  mundi ,  from  vvhat  Mofes  fays  in 
Genefis ,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  carried  on  the  Water, 
mull  be  a  Miftakc  ;  for  the  Legiflatorof  the  Jews  fpcaks 
rather  like  a  Hiftorian,  who  accommodates  his  lixpuT 
fions  to  the  common  Manner  of  conceiving  Things 


than  as  a  Philofopher,  fince  he  reprelents  thcic  the  Spmt 
of  God  in  a  quicfccnc  State,  and  as  if  lie  could  cxill 

1  .  1  •  ft  «  -  %  4  \  A  O'  .  . 


&  / 

without  operating  ;  but  we  do  not  find  the  lead  Trace 
of  that  quiefeent  State  in  Plato's  Syllein  of  the  Creation, 


nor  of  any  Interval  between  the  Eilicacy  of  the  univcif.il 
Idea  and  its  Productions  ;  it  is  true  lie  lays  that  use 


World  is  the  Rcfult  ol  a  Combination  of  Neccflity  aim 
Underftanding,  i.  c.  of  Matter  which  he  calls  Necellitv, 
and  divine  Wifclom  ;  but  by  making  life  ol  thole  Jrrim 
the  Rcfult  of  a  Combination ,  it  fee  ms  that  he  would  give 
us  to  underftand,  that  that  Rcfult  was  an  inflaiuaneous 
ACt,  and  that  the  combined  Parts  were  coeval  to  oik. 
another,  which  is  not  admitted  by  Mofes. 

Plato's  Doctrine  of  the  Heavens  is  better  adapted  to 
our  Manner  ol  conceiving  Things,  than  that  ol  tlu1  IF- 
io  fop  hers  of  the  following  Ages;  fmec  that  p,ie.u 
her  ol  Heavens,  which  they  pretend  to  have  diicovciw* 

ferve  only  to  perplex  our  UndcrUanding. 


A  u  istot  i:  1. 1  ax,  cr  Pit  k  ip  a  t  kt  jck  Pn  i  i.esor  m  ». 


The  Arijlotelian  Philofopby,  is  th.it  taught  by 
>  .  ..  ,  1  d . alio  cailfd 


and  maim. lined  by  his  Followers  ;  which  is 
Peri  pa  t  ct  ick  .1 1  hi  info  ply . 


Tin:  Principles  of  Ariftotlc's  Phihdnpby,  t 

aie  chiefly  laid  down  in  the  I-  or 


t 


3 


agree, 
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the  eight  Books  of  PJjyJical  An  fad  tat  ion  (pv<rtxyg  AxgocKn 
belonging  rather  to  Logicks  and  Mctaphyficks,  than 
phyficks.  To  give  an  Idea  then  of  Ariftotelianifm ,  i 


■goGKreu;, 

to 
the 


89? 


lva.  *  „  triftotelianifi 

reigning  Syflem  of  many  Ages,  and  fliew  Arijlotlc' s  Me- 


-  *  ^  - 

thod  of  philoiophizing,  wc  cannot  do  better  than  pro- 

ducc  a  Specimen  of  that  Work. 

Thefe  Jour  Books  he  entities  De  Carlo,  Oy^»v«,  be- 

cauie  the  Heavens  are  the  Chief  of  the  fimple  Bodies  he 
treats  of.  He  begins  with  proving  that  the  World  is  per¬ 
fect,  which  he  docs  thus.  All  Bodies,  fays  he,  have 
three  Dimenfions  ;  they  cannot  have  more,  for  the  Num¬ 
ber  three,  according  to  Pythagoras ,  comprehends  all  ; 
now  the  World  is  the  Aflemblage  of  all  Bodies  5  there¬ 
fore  the  World  is  perfed. 

In  the  lecond  Book  he  lays  down  certain  Peripatctick 
Axioms;  as,  that  all  natuial  Bodies  have  of  themfelves 
a  power  of  moving  ;  that  all  local  Motion  is  cither  recti¬ 
linear,  circular,  or  compofcd  of  the  two  •  that  all  fimple 
Motions  are  reducible  to  three,  the  Motion  of  the  Cen¬ 
tre  the  Motion  towards  the  Centre,  and  the  Motion  a- 
bout  the  Centre :  That  all  Bodies  are  either  fimple  or 
compounded  ;  fimple  are  thofe  which  have  fome  Power 
within  themfelves,  whereby  they  move,  as  Fire,  Earth, 
fife,  compounded  are  fuch  as  receive  their  Motion  from 
thole  others  whereof  they  are  compounded. 

From  thefe  Principles  he  draws  leveral  Confluences. 
A  circular  Motion,  lays  he,  is  a  fimple  Motion  :  But  the 
Heavens  move  in  a  Circle  ;  therefore  the  Motion  of  the 
Heavens  is  fimple:  But  a  fimple  Motion  can  only  belong 
to  a  fimple  Body,  i.  e.  to  a  Body  which  moves  by  its 
own  Power;  therefore  the  Heavens  are  a  fimple  Body, 
from  the  four  Elements  which  move  in  right 
Lines.  This  Proportion  he  likewife  proves  by  another 
Argument,  thus:  There  are  two  Kinds  of  Motions,  the 
one  natural,  the  other  violent  ;  the  circular  Motion  of 
the  Heavens,  therefore,  is  either  the  one  or  the  other  ; 
if  it  be  natural,  the  Heaven  is  a  Angle  Body,  diftind 
from  the  four  Elements,  fince  the  Elements  do  not  move 
circularly  in  their  natural  Motion  :  If  the  circular  Motion 
be  contrary  to  the  Nature  of  Heaven,  either  that  Hea¬ 
ven  muft  be  fome  of  the  Elements,  as  Fire,  or  fomc- 
thingelfe:  But  Heaven  cannot  be  any  of  the  Elements, 
egr,  it  cannot  be  Fire,  for  if  it  were,  the  Motion  of 
Fire  being  from  below  upwards,  the  Heavens  would 
have  two  contrary  Motions,  the  one  circular,  the  other 
from  below,  upwards,  which  is  impofiible.  Again,  if 
the  Heaven  be  any  other  Thing  which  does  not  move 
circularly  of  its  own  Nature,  it  will  have  fome  other  Mo¬ 
tion,  which  likewife  is  impofiible;  for  if  it  moves  natu- 
Hfy  from  below  upwards,  it  will  be  either  Fire  or  Air  ; 
if  Irorn  above  downwards,  it  will  be  Water  or  Earth; 
■dip?,  &c.  A  third  Argument  is  this  :  The  firft  and  moil 
perted;  of  all  fimple  Motions  muft  be  that  of  a  fimple 
body,  dpccially  that  of  the  firft  and  moil  per  fed  of 
ah  bmple  Bodies  :  But  the  circular  Motion  is  the  firft 
j!n(l  ni(;ft  period  of  all  fimple  Motion ;  and  therc- 
j°rc  a  b(,dy  that  moves  circularly  is  fimple,  and  the 
Ml  and  moft  divine  of  all  fimple  Bodies.  I  lis  fourth 
Aigumcnt  is:  That  all  Motion  is  either  natural  or 
iKjt’  nr)d  every  Motion  which  is  not  natural  to 
uine  Bodies,  is  natural  to  others:  Now  the  circular  Mo- 
!'°n  is  not  natural  to  the  four  Element's  ;  there  muft  thcre- 
olL’  l°n^‘  fimple  Body  to  which  it  is  natural :  Thcrc- 
oie  the  1  leaven  which  moves  circularly,  is  a  fimple  Bo- 
‘ydiilind  from  the  four  Elements.  Talily,  the  circu- 
11  Motion  is  either  natural  or  viole  nt  to  any  Body  ;  if  it 
1  natural,  it  is  evident  this  Body  is  one  of  the  moft 

and  puled  ;  if  it  be  not,  it  is  II range  this  Mo- 
jj'M  fhould  iafl  lor  ever.  From  all  thefe  Arguments, 
Me  lore,  it  follows,  that  there  is  fome  Body  dillind  from 

,c  circumambient  ones,  and  which  is  of  a  Nature  as 
'UJn  more  perfed  than  they,  as  it  is  more  remote. 

'l 1  is  the  Subfiance  of  his  ilcontl  Chapter. 

11  tlie  third  Chapter,  he  a  (Verts,  that  the  Heavens  are 
t  01  ri'ptibJc  and  immutable  •,  and  the  Rea  Ions  he  gives 
n  p  :tlc>  fhat  they  are  the  Abode  of  the  Gods,  that 
ci Ion  lias  ever  objerved  any  Alteration'  ™  — 


is 


in 


them 


ci,.  ,  ^J0l!rib  Chapter,  he  attempts  to  prove,  that  the 

diu  .  1 ul!.0M  ^aa  no  contrary  —  In  the  fifth,  thacBo- 
•  ary  not  infinite  —  In  the  fixth,  that  the  Elements  are 

n  mite  jn  c|lc  cjglich,  he  Jhcws,  that  there 
Von.  II. 


are 


not  leveral  Worlds  of  the  fame  Kind,  bv  this  verv  eon d 
rgument ;  that  as  Earth  is  heavy  by  "Nature  if  there 

nurreFnyK0tue-  beflde  0l,rs»  k  wouId  upon  our  Heads 
tend  -It  t  ?ntre’  £°  Which  &  h™Y  Bodies 

above  the  W°rIds>  1 “  if  there  were  4  Body 

m  a  natural  or  violent  State ,  none  of  which  is  pE’ 
Reafons  which  he  draws  from  the  three  Kinds  of  Mo- 

the'worlrT "men tlon?d ’  In  the  tenth,  he  maintains,  that 

have  had  any  Beginning,  and  becatife  it  endures  for  ever. 
He  employs  the  eleventh  to  explain  the  Notion  of  Incor- 

Zri'Vund  !n  the  CwcI|th  endeavours  to  fiiew, 
that  the  World  is  incorruptible,  becatife  it  could  not 

a iTVt"7  Bc§rnn"JS 5  and  bccaufe  ic  endures  forever: 
All  Things  fays  he,  fubfift  either  during  a  finite,  or 

an  infinite  Space :  But  what  is  only  infinite  one  Way,  js 
thE  Manner  n°r  J  chercfore  nothing  can  fubfift  in 

Such  is  the  Philofophy ,  and  fuch  the  Method  of  philo- 
fop  nzmg,  of  the  Genius  of  the  Nature,  the  Prince  of 
1  hilofophers,  Artftotle.  Yet  fuch  was  his  Authority  for 

mVy  oSmS  m  r  ’e  Sc,h.00ls>  that  wIlen  a  I5ifputant  quo¬ 
ted  a  Pafiage  from  him,  his  Opponent  durft  not  fay 

yanfeat,  but  muft  either  deny  the  Pafiage,  or  reconcile 
it  to  his  own  Caufc. 

The  Followers  of  Arijlotlc  were  called  Pcripateticks ,  or 

the  Mamtamers  of  the  Peripatctick  Philofophy  ;  and  alfo 
Anfiotelians. 

Cicero  tells  us,  that  Plato  left  two  excellent  Difciplcs, 
Xenocratcs ^  and  Arijlotlc,  who  founded  two  Setts,  which 
only  differ’d  in  Name :  The  former  taking  thc  Appclla- 

I  1  I  I  ■  *  -  ~  were  thofe  that  continued  to 

hold  their  Conferences  in  the  Academy,  as  Plato  had 

done  beioic.  Fhc  others  who  follow’d  Arijlotlc ,  were 
called  /  a  ipatelicks,  from  Trsgtzrccleu,  1  walk ,  becaufc  they 
difputc  walking  in  the  Lyceum. 

.  Ammonias  fetches  the  Name  Peripatetick  from  Plato 

only  taught  walking ;  and  adds,  that  the 
Difciplcs  of  Arijlotlc^  and  thofe  of  Xoiocratcs,  were 
equally  called  Pcripatetichs  ;  the  one  Pcripateticks  of  the 
Academy;  the  other  Pcripateticks  of  the  Lyceum :  But 
that  at  length  the  former  quitted  the  Title  Peripatctick, 
for  that  of  Academick ,  on  Occafion  of  the  Place  where 

they  affcmblcd,  and  the  Jatter  retained  limply  that  of 
Peripatctick. 

The  g  re  ate  ft  and  bed  Part  of  Arijtotle's  Philofophy,  he 
borrow?  d  from  his  M  after  Plato ;  S  err  anus  affirms  confi¬ 
dently,  and  fays  he  is  able  to  demonftrate  it,  that  there  is 
nothing  exquifitc  in  any  Part  of  Arijlotlc' s  Philofophy, 
Dialcdicks,  Erhicks,  Politicks,  Phyficks,  or  Mcraphy- 
ficks,  but  is  found  in  Plato.  And  of  this  Opinion  are 
many  of  thc  ancient  Authors,  Clemens  Alexandrians,  &c. 

Gale  endeavours  to  fiiew,  that  ylrijlotlc  borrowed  a 
good  deal  of  his  Philofophy ,  both  phylical  about  the  firft 
Matter,  and  metaphyfieal  about  thc  (lift  Being,  his  A  fi¬ 
led!  ions,  'Truth,  Unity,  Goodncfs,  iAc.  from  thc  facred 
Books  ;  and  adds  from  Clearchus,  one  of  Ariftotle'*  Scho¬ 
lars,  that  he  made  Ufe  of  a  certain  Jew  who  alii  fled  him 
therein. 

i 

For  my  Part,  I  am  rather  of  Opinion  with  the  An- 
tients,  th.it  Arijlotlc  borrow’d  what  appears  the  moft  rea- 
fonable  in  his  Philofophy,  from  his  Mailer  Plato,  than 
from  thc  (acred  Books,  as  Gale  pretends,  fince  we  find 
nothing  in  thofe  Books,  which  admits  of  much  philofo- 
pliizing,  all  in  them  being  a  fimple  Narration  of  Eads, 
which  Mofcs  has  adapted  to  the  human  Underflan  ding, 
as  to  the  Manner  ol  conceiving  them,  which  muft  be 
credited  on  his  own  Authority,  and  which,  were  they 
made  the  Subjcdl  of  a  true  Philojophy ,  and  comp.ified 
by  Reafonings,  would  be  perhaps  revoked  in  Doubt : 
ylrijlotlc  having  been  afiifted  therein  by  a  Jew,  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  a  falfc  Suppofition  ;  for  the  Jews  of  thofe 
Times,  being  entirely  guided  by  a  blind  Faith,  liippori  - 
cd  by  continual  Prodigies  and  Miracles,  which  being  a- 
bovc  all  human  Apprehcnfion,  were  not  permiiretl  to 
philofophi/.e  upon  them,  and  fliould  have  even  con  lid  cr¬ 
eel  as  a  capital  Sin  die  attempting  to  do  it ;  for  as  Philo¬ 
fophy  owes  its  Origin  to  Doubt  and  Incertitude,  and  was 
invented  to  clear  up  thofe  Doubts,  the  Jews  having; 
then  no  Doubt,  on  wliar  was  either  wiiiten  or  laid  to 
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y ,  in  uiuc.1  lu  niuLitatt  mu 

was  propofed  to  them,  for  Object: 
t  Jet  it  be  how  it  will,  I’m  of  Opi- 


them,  had  not  tlie  leaft  Room  for  philofophizing  ;  it 
was  not  long  after  Arijtotle' s  T  ime,  that  their  Faith, 
no  longer  fupported  by  Miracles,  becoming  weak,  they 
began  to  doubt,  and  their  Doubts  made  them  have  Re- 
courfe  to  Philofophy ,  in  order  to  enucleate  the  great  eft 
Difficulties  in  what 
of  their  Belief.  But 

nion,  that  the  grearefl  Part  of  Arillolle's  Philofophy  is 
founded  on  falfe  Principles,  and  thole  Principles  are 
lupported  by  falfe  Reafonings,  and  lomc  of  them  very 
extravagant  and  ridiculous  ones  ;  and  this  is  particularly 
found  in  his  Books  the  Caio  above-mentioned.-,  for  what 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  prove  that  the  World  is 
perfect,  by  its  being  an  Affemblage  of  all  Bodies,  becaufe 
thofe  Bodies  have  three  Dimenfions,  wz.  Length,  Depth, 
and  Breadth  -,  as  if  the  Perfection  of  tliofe  Bodies  confut¬ 
ed  entirely  in  thofe  Dimenfions,  without  the  Concurrence 
of  any  adventitious  Quality  ?  For  Example,  could  they 
by  means  of  thofe  three  Dimenfions  alone  direct  them- 
fel ves  to  Motion  ?  Could  a  Body,  by  means  of  thofe 
three  Dimenfions,  independently  of  any  other  Configu¬ 
ration  of  the  Parts  it  is  com  poled  of,  or  the  Impulfion 
of  another  Body,  determine  itlelf  rather  to  a  rectilinear 
than  to  a  circular  Motion?  Could  even  a  1’quare  one  de¬ 
termine  itlelf,  or  be  determined  by  another,  to  a  cir 
cular  one,  though  that  Square  has  the  three  Dimenfions 
icquircd  by  Arijtotle ,  viz.  Length,  Depth,  and  Bicauth, 
to  form  a  period  Body?  And  as  we  are  convinced  by 
Experience  that  the  World  admits  into  irs  Compolition 
an  infinite  Number  of  Bodies  of  that,  and  of  other  Con¬ 
figurations,  which  nor  only  have  no  Power  ro  determine 
them  Lives  to  a  circular  Motion,  bur  cannot:  even  be 
determined  to  it  by  thelmpulJc  or  Concurrence  of  ano¬ 
ther,  the  World  compofed  in  Part  of  thofe  Sorts  of  Bo¬ 
dies,  could  not  be  per  feed  even  in  his  own  Syftem. 

It  is  equally  falfe  that  all  natural  Bodies  have  of  them- 
fclves  a  Power  of  moving ;  that  which  he  admits  as  a 
Power,  being  nothing  die  but  a  certain  Diipofition  of 
receiving  the  Impulfion  of  other  Bodies,  and  thofe  of 
others,  which  receive  it  from  the  fir  ft  Principle  of  Mo¬ 
tion,  viz.  the  ambient  fubtile  Matter,  which  alone  has 
of  itlelf  a  Power  of  moving,  which  it  received  at  the 
firfl  Inftant  of  the  Creation;  and  of  communicating  that 
Motion  to  the  other  Bodies,  which  offierwife  would 
remain  always  in  the  liunc  quiefeent  State,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  natural  Prupeulity  to  Motion.  Neither  will  I 
admit  with  him,  that  there  are  fimple  Bodies,  fuch  as 
lie  admits  them,  in  the  whole  Creation,  all  Bodies  of 
what  Nature  or  Kind  foever,  participating  in  fomething 
from  one  another,  and  that  Simplicity  he  admits,  being 
a  Negation  of  Bodies,  iincc  a  Body  fuppofes  a  Com¬ 
polition  ;  having  been  all  extracted  from  the  fame  in¬ 
formed  M.ifs;  the  Difference  between  them  confijling 
only  in  the  Lifer  or  greater  Degree  of  Perfection  of  .the 
Parts  rhey  arc  compofed  of,  and  in  the  cloler  or  Joolcr 
Coadunation  of  thofe  Parts  between  themfelvcs,  and  of 
their  being  more  or  left  f  ree  from  heterogeneous  Particles  : 
The  Elements,  which  he  conJjdcrs  as  the  lirll  in  Rank 
among  his  fimple  Bodies,  are  all  compofed,  every  one 
of  them  partaking  of  rhe  others,  more  or  Ids  according 
to  their  greater  or  Idler  Degree  of  Pcrfedlion  ;  the  Earth 
K  not  without  igneous,  ethereal,  and  watery  Particles, 
no  more  than  the  Air  without  eaithly,  igneous,  and 
aqueous  ones ;  Fire  being  alfo  a  Compound  of  the  three 
others,  though  in  a  Idler  Quantity  ;  fur  the  great  Vo¬ 
latility  of  its  con  dilutive  Panicles,  admitting  a  greater 
Volume  of  the  fubtile  Matter,  keeps  it  in  a  perpetual 
violent  Motion,  whereby  it  difengages  itlelf  as  much  as 
poffiblc  from  all  heterogeneous  ones  •,  and  therefore  could 
be  con  fide  red  alone  as  a  fimple  Body,  with  rcfpedl  to 
the  other  three,  though  not  in  itlelf.  All  which  nor- 
withftanding  their  different  Degrees  of  Perfection,  have 
no  Principle  of  Motion  within  themlclves,  which  on  the 
contrary,  they  all  received  Jiom  the  firfl  Element  or 
fubtile  Matter  they  are  environed  with,  or  fwim  in. 

h  is  falfe  that  a  circular  Mol  ion  is  a  fimple  Motion, 
Iincc  it  is  compofed  of  two  others,  viz.  ul  a  rectilinear 
and  oblique  one  ;  the  full.  l'mgrefiion  of  all  Bodies  being 
alw.iyi  in  a  diredt  Line  as  the  molt  natural,  which  it 
would  always  follow,  was  ii  not  directed  otherwile* 
eii her  by  the  other  Bodies  it  meets  with  in  its  Progreflion, 
oj •  gy  the  Matter  it  is  environed  with  .  winch  is  coniirm- 
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ed  by  Experience,  fince  if  the  firfl:  Impulfion  be  ft 
enough,  it  will  always  proceed  in  a  diredl  Lin 
conquer  all  Obftacles  it  meets  with  ;  a  circular  M* 
befides  being  rectilinear  in  itlelf,  and  circular  011!°^ 
our  Manner  of  conceiving  Things  ;  fince  if  We  fX ln 

that  Motion  throughout  all  the  Points  of  its  Proerefr°W 
we  fhall  find  every  one  of  thofe  Points  rectilinear  toT*’ 
Point  oppofite  to  it  ;  therefore- a  circular  Motion  i°  . ! 
Manner  of  conceiving  Things,  fhould  be  a  Cornpou^ 
of  feveral  re&ilinear  ones,  and  confequently  could  n  T 
a  fimple  Motion,  nor  a  fimple  Body  more  Hilceptibj' »  ■ 
a  ciicular  than  of  a  rectilinear  Motion,  fince  a  cir  ^ 
Motion  admitting  of  feveral  Mediums,  the  Thing  mov'^ 
muft  necefiarilv  nv  through  that  fuppofed  differ  - 
Configuration  or  Pruts,  anlwerable  to  thofe  djff 
Mediums,  win-  ii  different  Configuration  Fuppolcs  ^ 
ceffaniy  a  Compofition.  To  conclude,  as  Arijtotle  d0,<' 
that  Heaven  is  none  ol  the  four  EJemvn:^  becaufe  tl"- 
Heaven  has  a  circular  Motion,  and  the  L.c meats  ^ 
is  a  falfe  Conclufion  drawn  from  falfe  Suppofitions  •  f,  * 
it  is  a  falfe  Suppofltion  to  fay,  that  the  Heaven  has 
circular  Motion,  fince  in  our  Manner  of  conceivin'- 
Things,  that  Motion  may  be  eJiptical,  ivhic/1  tsaCom- 
pound  ol  two  Motions,  viz.  circular  and  re&iJincar  or 
even  rectilinear  with  refpedt  to  the  different  Parts  of* tie 
Globe.  And  what  Impoffibility  could  lie  find  in  die 
Motion  of  the  Elements  being  circular  as  well  as  that 
ol  the  Heavens,  fince  the  one  is  as  agreeable  toReafon 
and  as  much  confirmed  by  Experience  as  the  other* 
therefore  his  Conclufion  is  falfe,  that  the  Heaven  cannot 

any  of  the  Elements,  for  why  not  Fire  ?  Since,  fuppole 
the  Motion  of  the  Heaven  to  be  circular,  could  not  Fire 
tend  upwards  in  a  circular  Motion  as  well  as  in  a  red:- 
linear  one,  fince  we  fee  daily  other  Bodies  tending  up. 
wards  in  a  circular  Motion,  and  tending  downwards  in 
the  fame  Motion.  Therefore  the  Heaven,  its  circular 
Motion  even  admitted,  could  be  any  of  the  Elements; 
though  it  be  neither  of  them  properly  fpeaking,  but  like 
all  the  reft  of  created  Bodies,  a  Compound  of  them  all; 
fince  no  fimple  Body  can  be  admitted  in  the  Senfcof 
Arijtotle ,  without  admitting  at  the  fame  Time  eternal 
and  incorruptible,  which  is  a  Contradidtion  of  the  Notion 
we  Ih  oil  Id  have  of  a  Body,  which  fuppofes  a  Coinpo/i- 
tion,  and  a  Compofmon  a  Diffolution.  I  deny  that 
there  is  any  natural  Motion  among  the  created  corpoi.il 
Beings  but  that  of  the  firfl:  Element,  or  fubtile  Matter ; 
fince  a  natural  Motion  would  admit  of  no  Change,  oi 
Vici 111  tudes  ;  and  we  are  convinced  by  Experience,  that' 
all  Motions,  that  of  the  fubtile  Matter  excepted,  are 
fufceptible  of  Changes  or  Viciifi tudes,  Ionic  more  fen- 
iiblc  than  others,  ail  Jofing  by  Degrees  fomething  ul 
their  former  Velocity,  Heaven  itfelf  not  excepted;  there¬ 
fore  die  Motion  of  all  Bodies  is  violent,  ;.  c.  received 
their  Impulfion,  from  a  firfl  Mover,  and  arc  maintained 
in  it  by  the  lame  firfl:  Mover. 

Arijtotle*  s  Philofophy  preferved  it  ft  If,  in  purisKMv 
Ulus,  a  long  Time,  none  of  his  Followers  or  Commen¬ 
tators  having  dared  to  make  any  Innovation  theiem,  Li 
the  Beginning  of  the  13th  Century,  when  it  began  to 
be  new  modelled.  A  reformed  Syllcm  of  PcnjhiU-naon 
was  firfl  introduced  in.to  the  Schools,  in  the  Univciluv 
of  Paris  \  from  whence  it  foon  fpread  tin ougboui  f . 
rope ,  and  has  fubfifted  in  the  Univeriities  to  tbh  Un, 
under  the  Name  of  School  Philofophy ,  or  SJ.nihJtuk ;  (••<' 
Foundation  hereof  is  Arijtotle* s  Doctrine,  frequent'* 
mifundcrltood,  olccner  mifapplied  :  Wheme  iK‘  k  • 
tainers  thereto  may  be  denominated  reformed  /-',r- 
t  clicks.  .  . 

Out  of  thefe  have  fprung  at  feveral  Times  lev  1 
Branches,  the  Chiefs  are  the  ‘ Ihomifs ,  Si-cnja,  awl  ■ 
minn  lifts,  , 

'Fhe  Peri  pat  clicks ,  after  Arifirtle ,  admit  v,\y  Piinup*  ^ 
of  tin:  natural  Body,  viz.  the  Matter  and  Ij>»\ 
Form  is  fomething  like  the  divine  Idea  impriiitu  11 
'idlings  ;  fo  that  the  Difference  between  the  Pcnp'iM"  ^ 
and  Platonifts  on  this  Point,  eonlilts  only  in  the 
lions,  anil  can  very  well  be  reconciled  together. 

Therefore  if  there  beany  Dilfercnce  between  t**  • 
ripatcticks  and  Platonifts ,  it  fee  11  is  to  con  fill  i11  f 
that  befides  the  Matter  and  Form  which  aie  c.i 
Principles  of  Compofition,  and  agree  with  the  i  ■ 
and  Idea  of  the  J3Ia  ton  ills,  the  Penpairiu-k  -  Jl '  ( 
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.  viZt  privation,  which  is  called  the  Principle 
{Generation ;  hence  thefe  ExprcfTions  fo  familiar  in 
!  School :  That  there  are  two  Principles  of  the  Com- 
fifinn  of  the  natural  Body,  or  in  fatto  ejfe ,  viz.  the 
Matter  and  Form,  of  which  the  Body  confifts :  Or  three 
p'ncipies  in  fieri,  or  of  Generation;  without  which  the 
Generation  can  neither  be  nor  conceived,  viz.  the  Mat- 
Form,  and  Privation. 

'Generation ,  is  commonly  defined,  a  Pajfage  to  Exi- 
Ikttce,  from  Non- Exigence  ;  in  which  Railage  three  Things 
are  require,  according  to  the  Peripateticks ,  viz.  the 
\jmn  from  which  this  Palfage  is  made,  and  is  called  Pri- 
r-ation:  The  Perm  to  which  the  Paffagc  is  made,  and  is 
died  Form  ;  and  laftiy  the  Subjett  itfelf,  which  paffes 
from  the  Privation  to  the  Form  ;  which  they  elucidate 
hv  the  Example  of  the  Fire  ;  fince  the  Fire  is  made  of 
\\ood,  and  Wood  pafTes  from  the  Privation  of  Fire, 

to  the  Form  of  Fire. 

Therefore  Privation  is  the  Term  from  which  the  Ge¬ 
neration  is  made  ;  and  is  defined  in  the  School,  the  Ab- 
(me  of  Form  in  a  Subjett  apt  to  receive  that  Form  :  As 
Blindnefs  is  called  the  Privation  of  Sight  in  Man,  becaufe 
Man  is  apt  to  fee.  And  in  that  they  diftinguifh  Priva- 
hun  from  Negation  ;  becaufe  Negation ,  is  the  Abfence  of 
:h  Form  in  a  Subject  unapt  to  receive  it  \  as  the  Want  of 
S,ght  in  a  Stone  is  called  a  Negation ;  becaufe  a  Stone 

is  not  apt  to  fee. . 

The  Matter  is  taken  in  three  Manners,  viz.  the 
Matter  In  qua,  which  is  called  the  Subject,  in  which  the 
Form  or  Quality  is  received  ;  the  Matter  Circa  quam; 
which  is  called  the  Object  ;  and  the  Matter  Ex  qua, 
which  is  the  Subject  whereof  fomething  is  made. 

Pythacorean,  or  Pyth  agorick.  Philosophy. 

The  Pythagorean  Philofophy  was  thus  called,  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  maintained  and  cultivated  by  Pythagoras  and 
his  Followers ;  not  that  it  was  invented  by  him,  for  it 
was  much  older. 

Pythagoras  was  of  Samos,  the  Son  of  a  Lapidary,  and 
Pupil  of  Pherecydes ,  who  flourifhed  about  the  feventh  O- 
lympiad,  /.  c.  about  500  Years  before  Chrift. 

Thofe  who  embraced  his  Doftrine  were  called  Pytha¬ 
goreans,  and  alfo  the  Italick  Sett,  or  It  dick  School ,  be- 
m\c  Pythagoras,  after  travelling  into  Egypt,  Chaldea , 
and  even  into  the  Indies,  to  inform  his  Underftanding, 
returning  home  to  his  own  Country,  and  there  unable  to 
bear  the  Tyranny  of  Polycrates,  or  Sylofon,  retired  into 
the  Eaftcrn  Part  of  Italy,  then  called  the  greater  Greece , 
and  there  taught  and  formed  his  Scdt. 

He  is  held  to  have  excelled  in  every  Part  of  Science  : 
Lurtius  fays,  among  the  Chaldees  and  Hebrews  he  learnt 
Divination,  and  the  interpreting  of  Dreams:  In  Egypt 
lie  learnt  ail  the  Myftcries  of  the  Pricfts,  and  the  whole 
Syllcm  of  fymbolical  Knowledge,  with  all  their  Theo¬ 
ry*  Porphyry  adds,  that  lie  learnt  the  mathematical 
Sciences  in  his  Travels  ;  Geometry  from  the  Egyptians  ; 
the  Dodrine  ol  Numbers  and  Proportions  from  the  Phc- 
h/ihws ;  and  AJlrcnomy  from  the  Chaldeans  \  Moral iry 
■‘nd  i  lieology  he  learnt  chiefly  from  the  Magi. 

He.'™  the  firlt  who  a  {Turned  the  niodeil:  Title  of 
Hiilofophcr  *,  the  Sages,  till  his  Time,  bearing  the  arro- 

(yint  AppL-lJ.it ion  a-0(pov. 

f  ambluhus  obferves,  that  in  Phoenicia  he  converted 
tliu  Prophets  and  Philofophers,  the  SucccfTors  of 
'•mebus  the  Phyfiologill  •,  which  Mochas ,  Sclden ,  and 
others,  will  have  to  be  Mofes . 

School  in  Italy  was  at  Crotona,  where  he  is  laid  to 
MVt  b,:cn  atrcMided  'by  no  lels  than  600  Scholars.  1  Iis 
uultMvax  called  the  Temple  of  Ceres,  and  the  Street 

11  fi°°d  the  Mufcttm. 

lJt  of  this  School  proceeded  the  greatdl  Philofophers, 
-.gators,  Zeilcucus ,  Charandas,  Archytas.  For - 
^0’  lays,  as  foon  as  he  arrived  in  Italy,  he  had  an  Au- 
M  ot  2000  People,  to  whom  lie  explained  the  Laws 

•iture,  Rea  Ion,  and  Juflice. 

v/i  •  L'mjcavour’cl  to  afl wage  the  Paflions  of  the  Mind, 

,  Numbers  anti  made  a  Pradlice  of  com- 

,|nlDiis  Mind  every  Morning  by  his  Harp,  frequent- 
.  'Tln(r>  the  P(cans  ol  7 hales.  Lxcreifes  of  the  Body 
IVleu  U  tonliderable  Part  of  his  Difciplinc, 

'on '  ,°°*  ,x'camc  fo  popular,  that  Cities  and  People; 

th(,ir  Republick  to  the  Government  of  his 
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Scholars.  At  length,  Porphyry  adds.  Envy  flirting  up 

Sedition  agamft  them,  they  were  opprefled,  and  in  Time^ 

their  Learning,  which  they  ever  kept  fecret,  was  loft  • 

except  fome  difficult  Things  learnt  by  Rote  by  the  Crowd 

of  Hearers  :  For  Pythagoras  never  committed  any  Thins 
to  Writing. 

,  ®e^es  his  publick  School,  Pythagoras  had  a  College 

in  his  own  Houfe,  which  he  called  y.oivoGiov,  Cambium : 

In  this  were  two  Orders  or  Gaffes  of  Scholars,  e£ultpu»t, 

Exoterici,  called  alfo  Aufcultantcs  ;  and  erulsgixoii  Intrin- 

Jeci.  I  he  former  were  Novices  and  Probationers,  who 

were  kept  under  a  long  EXamcn,  and  even  impofed  a 

quinquennial  Silence,  to  teach  them  Modefty  and  Atten- 

tion,  according  to  Apttleius  ;  or,  according  to  Clemens 

Alexandrians ,  to  teach  them  to  a b (l raft  their  Minds  from 

fennble  Objects,  and  inure  them  to  the  pure  Contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  Deity. 

The  latter  were  called  Genuini,  Perfetti ,  Malhcmatici, 

and  Pythagoreans,  by  Way  of  Eminence.  Thefe  alone 

were  let  into  the  Arcana  and  Depth  of  the  real  Pythavo- 
rick  Difciplinc.  J  & 

Clemens  obferves,  that  thefe  Orders  correfponded  very 
exadlly  ro  rliofe  among  che  Hebrews  :  For  in  the  Schools 
of  the  Prophets  were  two  Gaffes,  viz.  the  Sons  of  the 
Prophets,  'v,1°  wcre  thc  Scholars  ;  and  the  Doftors  or 
Mafters,  who  were  alfo  called  Perfetti  ;  and  among 
the  Levites ,  thc  Novices  or  Tyro’s,  who  had  their  quin¬ 
quennial  Exercifes,  by  Way  of  Preparation.  Laftly, 
even  among  the  Profelytes  there  were  two  Orders;  Exo- 
terici ,  or  Profelytes  of  the  Gate  ;  and  Intrinfeci  or  Per¬ 
fetti,  Profelytes  of  the  Covenant. 

Gale ^  endeavours  to  prove,  that  Pythagoras  borrowed 
his  Philofophy  from  that  of  the  Jews  ;  to  this  End  pro¬ 
ducing  the  Authorities  of  many  of  the  Fathers  and  an- 
tient  Authors,  and  even  pointing  out  thc  Tracks  and 

Footftcps  of  Mofes  in  feveral  Parts  of  Pythagoras's 
Dodhine. 

Pythagoras  taught  that  God  is  one ;  that  he  is  a  mod 
fimple,  incorruptible,  and  invifiblc  Being  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  only  to  be  worfhipped  with  a  pure  Mind,  with  the 
limp  left  Rites,  and  thofe  preicribed  by  hinifelf.  Laertius 
obferves,  that  he  made  Unity  the  Principle  of  all  Things-, 
hence  arole  Duality,  6?r. 

In  his  Convcrfation  with  the  Egyptians  lie  learnt  Abun¬ 
dance  of  Seen  ts  about  Numbers;  to  which  he  attributed 
fo  much,  that  he  even  attempted  t6  explain  all  Things  in 
Nature  by  Numbers.  In  effedt  it  is  a  common  Opinion 
among  the  antient  Philofophers,  chat  the  Sptoes  of 
Things  have  to  eacli  other  the  Nature  and  Relation  of 
Numbers  ;  and  that  theUniverfe,  and  all  Tilings  therein, 
were  produced  according  to  certain  Numbers,  inherent 
in  the  Creators  Mind; 

Hence  Porphyry  obferves,  the  Pythagoreans  fl tidied  thc 
Docftrine  of  Numbers  with  great  Attention  ;  fincc  when  thc 
incorporeal  Forms,  and  firlt  Principles  ol  Things,  i.c.  the 
divine  Ideas,  could  not  be  deliver’d  in  Words;  they  had 
Recourfe  to  Demonftration  by  Numbers ;  and  thus  called 
the  common  Reafon,  and  Caufc  of  Unity,  Identity  ;  and 
Equality  by  the  Name  One.  .  . 

Pythagoras  further  taught,  that  there  is  a  Relation  or 
Kin -fli ip,  between  the  Gods  and  Man,  and  therefore, 
that  the  Gods  take  Cafe  of  Man.  Which  Clemens  Alex- 
an  dr  inns  fays,  is  apparently  borrowed  from  the  Cbrjlian 
Dodrine  of  Providence. 

Pythagoras  alfo  aflerted  a  Mctcmpfychofis,  or  Tra'nf- 
migration  of  Soul,  /.  c.  that  after  Death  Men’s  Souls  pafs 
into  other  Bodies,  of  this  or  that  Kind,  according  to  the 
Manner  of  Life  they  had  led.  If  they  had  been  vicious, 
tin  y  were  imprifon’d  in  thc  Bodies  of  mifcrable  Beads, 
there  to  do  Penance  for  fcVera'l  Ages  ;  at  the  Expiration 
whereof  they  return’d  afrefh  to  animate  Men.  ff  they 
had  lived  virtuoufly,  fome  happier  B'vute,  or  even  a  hu¬ 
man  Creature  was  to  be  their  Lot. 

What  led  Pythagoras  into  this  Opinion,  was  the  Pet4- 
fuafion  he  had  that  thc  Sou!  was  not  of  a  peri  (liable  Na¬ 
ture:  Whence  he  concluded,  that  it  mull  remove  into 
fome  other  Body  upon  its  abandoning  this.  Lucan 
treats  this  Dodtrine  as  a  Kind  of  oflkious  Lie,  contrived 
to  mitigate  the  Apprehenfion  of  Death,  by  pfrliiading 
Men  that  they  only  changed  thvir  Lodging,  and  ceafed 
to  live  to  begin  a  new  Life. 

Remhlin  denies  this  Doctrine ;  and  nuimains  that  the 

Me  nun- 
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Metcmpfychofe  ol  Pythagoras*  implied  nothing  more 
than  a  Similitude  of  Manners,  Deli  res,  and  Studies,  for¬ 
merly  exilting  in  feme  Perfon  deccafed,  and  now  revived 
in  another  alive.  Thus  when  it  was  laid,  that  Euphor - 
bus  was  revived  in  Pythagoras,  no  more  was  meant  than 
that  the  martial  Virtue,  which  had  (lionc  in  Euphorias  at 
the  Time  of  the  ‘Trojan  War,  was  now,  in  home  Meafure, 
revived  in  Pythagoras ,  by  Reafon  oi  the  great  Helped!  he 
bore  the  Athlete.  For  thole  People  wondering  how  a 
Philofopher  fhould  be  fo  much  taken  with  Men  of  the 
Sword,  he  palliated  the  Matter  by  laying,  that  the  Soul  of 
Euphorias,  i.  e.  his  Genius,  Difpolirion,  and  Inclina¬ 
tions,  were  revived  in  him.  And  this  gave  Occafion  to 
the  Report,  that  Euphorbias  Soul,  who  perifhed  in  the 
trojan  War,  had  trail i migrated  into  Pythagoras. 

Ficimts  a  Herts,  that  what  Plato  (peaks  of  the  Migra¬ 
tion  of  a  human  Soul  into  a  Brute,  is  intended  allegori- 


Interpretation,  yet  inclines  rather  to  underftand  the  Me- 
tempfycholi.s  of  a  Re  bum  cl  ion. 

Pythagoras  is  laid  to  have  borrowed  the  Notion  of  a 
JVIeccmpJychofis  from  the  Egyptians ,  others  lay  from  the 
antient  Brack:, urns.  It  is  Hill  retained  among  the  Banians, 
and  other  Idolaters  of  India  a:v«  China  ;  and  makes  the 
principal  Foundation  of  their  Religion.  So  extremely 
are  they  Kgoued  to  if,  that  ih«  y  not  only  forbear  eating 
any  'Flung  if, at  Li*-  1  ue,  but  many  of  them  even  relull* 
tu  (.kfeia;  themfelves  .«ga;nil  wild  deads.  '1  hey  burn  no 
Wood,  iv!l  ionic  little  Animak u!e  Ibould  be  in  it  ;  and 
are  L  very  charitable,  that  tL  y  will  redeem  irom  the 
I  Finds  of  Strangers,  any  Animal  that  they  find  rea¬ 
dy  to  be  killed. 

J  find  it  nctdlcfs  to  think  that  Pythagoras  borrowed  the 
juft  Notion  lie  had  conceived  of  a  Divinity,  from  the 
l  It  brews  ;  fince  he  had  no  Need  to  go  out  of  himfelf  to 
find  it.  The  Sublimity  of  his  Genius,  which  it  was  al- 
nioft  impolliblc  could  be  entirely  govern’d  by  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  Su perdition,  or  darken’d  by  the  monftrous  Ignorance 
of  Paganifrn,  confining  irfelf  entirely  within  itlelf,  and 
liftening  attentively  to  the  Dictates  ol  a  judicious  Under- 
Handing,  could  foon  dif cover  that  innate  Idea,  which  re- 
prefents  to  it  a  fupreme  Being,  fomething  much  above  all 
that  the  Paganifrn  vaunted  of  the  mod  powerful  of  their 
Life  Deities  ;  that  they  were  obliged  to  confels,  that 
even  the  moll  antient  of  their  Gods  had  had  a  Begin¬ 
ning,  which  was  incompatible  with  that  Immcnfity  and 
Omnipotency  they  attributed  to  them  :  That  it  was  im¬ 
politic  that  what  had  a  Beginning  fhould  be  the  Princi¬ 
ple  of  all  'Filings,  lincc  that  full  Principle  can  admit  of 
no  Origin  with  Regard  to  itfelf;  which  perl e£t  Notion 
of  the  Divinity  the  ferns  thcmlelves  were  not  Makers  of, 
and.  eonlujwcnriy  Py.hagcras  could  not  have  borrowed  it 
lrom  them.  As  to  hi.  Doctrine  oi  Numbeis,  or  his 
t;  aniline:  that  ail  Thimrs  coniilled  ol  Matter  and  Num- 


-  » 

he:  it  mull  not  beuiuUillood  literally;  lincc  it  is  more 

iraLiv.l  k  jo  hippo!:*,  Fait  by  Numbers  he  undcrllood 
rli.it  all  'Filings  confillcd  of  a  MaLter,  difpofed  and 
dna -evi  in  a  certain  Ma.mer,  Order,  and  Meafure;  ac- 
nidug  to  the  different  Intentions  ol  the  Creator,  and 
tin:  different  F.nds  they  were  created  for.  That  each 
Individual  confided  of  its  numerical  Parts,  which  conlli- 
untri  die  Form  thereof,  and  tender'd  it  capable  to  dif- 
i  hat gr  it  .  (i  ver.il  Functions,  agivmbk:  to  that  juft  Subor¬ 
dination  aiui  GAonomy  whii  h  lublilleil  between  them, 
without  Diibrdcr  or  Conllifion.  'Fh.u  if  lie  conlider’d 
Unity  as  a  Number  by  Way  of  F.xccllencc,  it  was  bo¬ 
tanic  Unity  is  moll  commonly  applied  to  the  noblefl 
JJarr,  our  Judgment  requiring  that  we  fhould  always  be¬ 
gin  to  reckon  by  the  noblefl  Pun  of  any  compound  Bo¬ 
dy  ;  and  that  Unity,  befides,  being  a  Negation  of  Uom- 
pohtion,  could  be  very  well  applied  to  die  moll  fimple  ol 
all  Being1.,  and  to  the  fuprcine  one  himfelf. 

As  to  his  MetempfycJiofi!,  I  am  at  a  Lois  to  dot  er¬ 
mine  whether  he  underflood  it  in  rheSenle  the  Brachwans 
believe  ic  to  this  Day  ;  or  in  that  which  Line  of  his 
Commentators  above- mention’d,  to  txcufe  Pythagoras 
from  being  guilty  of  L  grcai  an  Abfimliiy,  have  fince 


it 


enough  to  think,  that  he  underflood  it  in  the  f 
Sen  fe  ;  in  as  much  that  I  do  not  find  that  he*  [ 
leaft  Notion  with  the  Hebrews  and  Pagans  nf  ^  ^‘c 
World,  where  the  Soul,  after  its  Separation  fro^1? 
Body,  was  received,  never  to  return  afterwards  intoth* C 
and  as  he  admitted  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  a  \ h,S} 
convinced  by  Experience,  that  Death  feparates  thl 
from  the  Body,  he  could  find  no  other  Place  for  | 
Sou]  thus  fepa rated,  than  by  making  it  tranfmicr^  lUl 
another  Body  ;  neither  can  I  imagine  that  he  con  fin  T° 
for  a  certain  Time  in  that  of  fome  defpicable  Brute 
a  Punifhmcnt  for  the  Crimes  it  had  committed  in  its 
mer  Body,  fince  he  had  no  Notion  of  Punifhment 
Reward,  but  only  cliofe  the  Animal,  the  Organs  xsh 
of  were  better  difpofed  for  the  Operations  of  that 
with  Regard  to  its  natural  Difpofitions  and  Inrii>v»f;  0lJ’ 

1  .  .  «•  situations ; 

io  thougli  there  was  a  Change  in  the  outward  p0rm  , 
the  Compofition,  there  was  none  in  the  Difpofiti0ns  aV 
Inclinations  of  the  cflential  Parts  thereof.  But  if]  *  1 

fid er  Metempfychofis,  in  the  fame  Manner  thofe  Inttr" 

preters  of  Pythagoras  have  done,  i.  e.  as  a  Tranfmi^’ 
tion  of  the  Difpofitions,  Inclinations,  and  Manners*3 of 
a  Soul  into  another  Perfon  ;  I  deftroy  entirely  t]3c 
Syftem  ;  for  that  pretended  Tranfmigration  of  Difpofi. 
tions,  Inclinations,  and  Manners,  &c.  without  the  Sou] 
is  not  really  a  Tranfmigration,  but  rather  a  fingle  Imj! 
ration;  fince  thofc  Inclinations,  Manners,  &c.  of  a  Per 
Ion,  are  fo  well  identified,  and  fo  infeparable  from  th* 
Subllancc  of  the  Soul,  that  they  cannot  be  really  and 
identically  tranfmigrated  into  another,  without  the  real 
and  identical  Tranfmigration  of  the  Soul  itfelf;  lor  tho’ 

they  be  fepa  raced  from  the  Soul  operatively,  by  Death- 

which  deprives  it  of  the  Organs  ncceilary  lor  its  Ope¬ 
rations,  they  notwithftanding  remain  in  it,  identically 
and  potcntically,  and  can  by  no  Means  be  tranfporied  to 
another,  without  the  Tranfmigration  of  the  Soul  itfelf; 
therefore  rhofe  Commentators  of 'Pythagoras deftroy,  by 
their  lCxpIananon,  the  whole  Syftem  of  the  Metempiycho- 
fis  ;  and  m  that  Point  Pythagoras  could  not  differ  from  any 
of  the  Philofophcrs  both  antient  and  modern,  fince 
they  all  admit  of  a  Metempfychofis  of  Manners,  which 
is  only  a  fimple  Imitation,  and  is  confequently  no  Mc- 
tempfyehofis  at  all  ;  for  if  it  be  true,  as  they  pretend, 
that  when  the  Pythagoreans  faid  that  the  Soul  of  Eu¬ 
phorias  was  tranfmigrated  into  Pythagoras ,  they  under- 
ftood  only  that  the  Genius,  Inclinations,  &c.  of  Euphor¬ 
ias  were  revived  in  Pythagoras ;  there  is  nothing  in 
that  but  a  metaphorical  Tranfmigration,  which  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  every  Body  elfe ;  /.  e.  that  Pythagoras  had  ;i 
Genius  like  that  of  Euphorias. 

Epicurean  Philosophy. 

"Fhe  Epicureans  take  their  Name  from  the  Chief  of 
their  Secft,  Epicurus  ;  whom  fome  however  deny  to  lv 
tile  Author  of  the  Philofoply  he  taught;  charging  him 
with  retailing  for  Phyficks  the  Dodlrme  of  Demon  :!:r, 
and  for  Fthieks  that  of  Ariftippus.  Be  that  as  it  w:.j, 
he  was  an  Athenian,  and  the  Son  ol  NeoAes,  born  in  the 
109th  Olympiad,  and  confequently  3 .f  a  Years  boon’ 
Chrift  :  Me  began  to  form  his  School  at  A/z/vAva*  and 
Lampfachus,  about  the  3 2d  of  his  Lite;  though  lie 
afterwards  removed  to  Athens ,  where  lie  pliilolophy^ 
chiefly  in  his  Garden,  and  died  of  the  Stone  at  A  Win 
oi  A«xr 

The  Doiflrine  or  Syftem  of  Philofoply  maintain  d  by 
Epicurus  and  his  Followers,  is  called  lip:  cur  cam fm ,  »■ 
Epicurean  Philofoply,  The  Poet  J  at  cretins ,  who 
given  us  a  beautiful  Syftem  of  Epienrcanifn ,  preleis  it> 
Father  Epicurus  to  all  other  Philofo pliers;  whom,  |c 
makes  no  Si  mple  to  lay,  he  obicured  as  much  .is  in'. 

Sun  does  the  other  Stars. 

'File  Philofoply  ol  Epicurus  confided  in  fhiec  M  * 
Canonical,  Kavwixov,  JB.y/ical,  (pua-ou-j,  and  nfbao:-, 
which  lie  explained  briefly  in  three  F.pifUes. 

'J’iie  full,  as  Laertius  relates,  was  about  da*  ^ J 
or  Rules  of  Judging  ;  wherein  rejecting  die  K"c. 
Togick,  he  eflablilhed  the  Senfes,  Palhonr,  am 
cipations,  as  the  Cri tenons  or  Judges  ol  1  ruiii. 

In  the  Leone),  lie  laid  down  Atoms,  :  am 
ity,  as  the  firft  Principles  of  all  Tilings.  r 


given  10  it:  For  when  I  examine  his  Writings,  and  find  vity,  as  the  firft  Principles  ol  all  I  iimTs;  F  ^ 
him  admitting  every  where  a  Plurality  ol  Gods,  not-  verfe,  he  taught,  coniilled  of  Atoms .or  Uoipi'p  ^ 
withll.isidjng  his  juft  Notion  ol  the  Divinity,  i  um  aj>L  various  Forms,  Magnitudes,  and  Weights;  u  ilL  |n;r 
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h  en  difperfed  at  Random  through  the  immenfe 
^  r  Space,  fortuitoufly  concurred  into  innumerable 
Inf  *  0r  Worlds,  which  were  thus  formed,  and  af- 
SyItend;  from  Time  to  Time,  increafed,  changed,  and 
fS  aeain,  without  any  certain  Caufe  or  Defign  •, 

Mmnt  the  Intervention  of  any  Deity,  or  the  Intend- 
W1  0f  any  Providence.  Not  that  he  denied  the  Exift- 
SIlCe  of  a  God  ;  on  the  contrary  he  afferted  it ;  but 
bought  it  beneath  the  Majefty  of  the  Deity  to  concern 
Vmfelf  with  human  Affairs-  Laertius  affures  us,  he 
held  him  a  blejfed  immortal  Being ,  having  no  Affairs  of  his 
0n  to  take  Care  of ,  and  above  taking  Care  of  thofe  of 

C^As\o  Ethicks,  his  hr  ft  Principles,  or  the  fupreme  Fe- 

r  'fu  of  Man,  he  held  was  Pleafure  ;  for  which  the 
jiaty  •  •  -  i  »  •  t  •• 


Epicureans 


have  in  all  Ages  been  decried,  as  being  too 


much  wrapped  in  Senfuality ;  though  feveral  Authors, 
icularly  Qice?'o  among  the  Antients,  and  Gaffendus 
amon"  the  Moderns,  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  them 
from  'this  Charge,  by  fhewing  that  the  Pleafure  wherein 
their  Mafter  Epicurus  placed  the  Summum  bonum ,  or 
fupreme  Happinefs  of  this  Life,  was  not  a  fenfual  or 
brutal  Pleafure,  but  a  Contentment  and  Tranquility  of 
Mind,  exempt  from  all  tumultuary  Paflions,  &c. 

This  Opinion  feems  juft,  and  well  grounded ;  which 
notwithftanding  it  is  certain  that  in  the  common  Ufe  of 
Word,  Epicurean  fignifies,  an  indolent,  effeminate, 
and  voluptuous  Perfon,  who  only  con fu Its  his  Pleafure, 
without  concerning  himfelf  with  any  Thing  ferious. 

In  effed,  there  were  always  two  Kind  of  Epicureans  ; 
the  rigid  and  remifs  :  The  rigid  Epicureans  were  thofe 
llrictly  attached  to  the  Sentiments  of  Epicurus ,  who 
placed  all  their  Happinefs  in  the  pure  Pleafure  of  the 
Mind,  refuking  from  the  Pradice  of  Virtues.  The 
Joofe  or  remifs  Epicureans ,  taking  the  Words  of  that 
Philofopher  in  a  grofs  Senle,  placed  all  their  Plappinefs 
in  Pkafures  of  the  Body,  in  eating,  drinking,  loving, 
tfc.  The  former  Kind,  who  were  the  genuine  Epicureans , 
called  the  others  the  Sophifts  of  their  Sell. 

After  Epicurus ,  his  corpujcular  Syftem  gave  Way  to 
the  peripacetick,  which  became  the  popular  Syftem. 
Thus  in  lieu  of  Atoms  were  introduced  fpecifick  and 
fubftantial  Frames,  Qualities,  Sympathies,  &c.  which 
amufed  the  World  till  Gaffendus ,  Char le ton ,  Des  Cartes , 
%/e,  Newton ,  and  others  retrieved  the  whole  corpufcu- 
larian  Hypothefis,  which  is  now  become  the  Bafis  of  the 
mechanical  and  experimental  Philofophy. 

Therefore  Gaffendus  eftablifhes  with  Epicurus  the  A- 
toms,  or  folid  and  impervadable  Corpufcles  for  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  all  fenfible  Bodiep  ;  but  differs  from  him,  in 
that  he  refers  to  God  the  Creator,  Confervator,  and  Go- 
vernour,  all  the  Motion,  Affedion,  and  Perfection  of 
thofe  Atoms  •,  not  believing  that  they  are  agitated  by  a 
fortuitous  Motion,  or  concur  at  Random  into  innu¬ 
merable  Syflcms  •,  but  on  the  contrary  are  directed  to  a 
conflant  and  certain  Motion  by  a  molt  wife  Mover,  for 
the  Ends  he  propoled  to  himfelf  in  the  Formation  of  the 
Univerfc,  and  therefore  that  Motion  has  been  appointed 
to  every  Atom,  to  retain  it  continually  in  a  certain  and 
determinate  Men  lure.  So  that  if  the  Atoms  appear 
quiclccnc  in  the  fenfible  Bodies,  that  proceeds  rather  I rom 
their  mutual  Implication  among  themfelvcs,  than  from 
their  Sknvnefs. 

Mr,  Boyle  reduces  the  Principles  of  the  corpufcular 
Philofophy ,  to  the  lour  following  Pleads :  —  i.  That  there 
k  but  one  catholick  or  univerlal  Matter,  which  is  an 
extended,  impenetrable  and  divilible  Subfiance,  com- 
lll(>n  to  all  Bodies,  and  capable  of  all  Forms. 

Ibis  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  endeavours  to  improve  upon  : 
AH  1  hings  confulcrcd,  fays  be,  it  appears  probable  to 
mc»  that  God  in  the  Beginning  created  Matter  in  folid,- 
hiird,  impenetrable,  moveable  Particles  ;  of  fuch  Siz.es 
ami  figures,  and  with  fucli  other  Properties  as  mod 
conduced  to  the  Paid  for  which  he  formed  them  :  And 
that  thefe  primitive  Particles  being  folid,  are  incom¬ 
parably  harder  than  any  of  the  fenfible  porous  Bodies, 
compounded  of  them,  even  fo  hard  as  never  to  wear 
°f  break  in  Pieces  *,  no  other  Power  being  able  to  di¬ 
vide  what  God  made  one  in  the  iirft  Creation.  While 
thde  Corpufcles  remain  entire,  they  may  compofc  Bo- 
ol  one  and  the  lame  Nature  and  Texture  in  all 
hue  Humid  they  wear  awav  or  break  in  Pieces, 
Vo  i. ,  11. 
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‘  the  Nature  of  Things  depending  on  them  would  be 
changed:  Water  and  Earth  compofed  of  old  worn 
Particles,  would  not  be  of  the  fame  Nature  and  Tex¬ 
ture  now,  with  Water  and  Earth  compofed  of  entire 
‘  Particles  at  the  Beginning,  and  therefore  that  Nature 

\  may  Ming,  the  Changes  of  corporal  Things  are 
to  be  placed  only  in  various  Separations,  and°  new 
Affociations  of  thefe  permanent  Corpufcles.* 

This  Reafoning  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  which  fome  are 
pleafed  to  call  an  Improvement  on  Mr.  Boyle’s  Syftem, 
and  Elucidation  thereof,  is  rather  in  my  Opinion  capable 
only  to  render  it  more  obfcure,  and  lefs  intelligible  ;  for, 
the  firft  Part  of  his  Reafoning  excepted,  which  he  has 
borrowed  from  Gaffendus ,  all  the  reft  either  implies 
Contradictions,  or  is  founded  on  falfe  Suppofitions.  For 
he  fays  firft,with  Gaffendus ,  that  God  created  Matter  in  folid, 
hard,  and  impenetrable  Particles,  even  fo  hard  and  folid,  as 
never  to  wear  or  break  in  Pieces  ;  and  lays  afterwards,  that 
while  thefe  Particles  remain  entire,  they  may  compofe  Bodies 
of  one  a?id  the  fame  Nature  and  Texture  in  all  Ages  :  But 
J};ould  they  wear  away  or  break  in  Pieces ,  &c.  which  is  a 
falfe  Suppofition,  from  which  he  cannot  draw  the  fubfe- 
quent  Conclufion,  iince  he  reprefents  at  firft  thofe  Par¬ 
ticles  lb  hard  and  fo  folid,  as  never  to  wear  away  or  break 
in  Pieces  ;  which  muft  necefiarily  be  fo,  if  they  are  im¬ 
penetrable  •,  fince  nothing  elfe  but  the  IntromilTion  of 
heterogeneous  Bodies,  can  caufe  the  Diffoiucion  of  the 
ienfible  Bodies.  The  whole  Reafoning  bciidcs,  as  well 
as  the  Syftem,  being  entirely  falfe,  as  I  fhall  prove 
when  I  give  my  own  philofopbical  Hypothecs. 

2.  That  this  Matter,  in  order  to  form  the  vaft  Variety 
of  natural  Bodies,  muft  have  Motion  in  fome  or  all  its 
afiignable  Parts  •,  and  that  this  Motion  was  given  to 
Matter  by  God  the  Creator  of  all  Things,  and  has  all 
manner  of  Directions  and  Tendencies. 

Sir  Ifaac  engages  alfo  on  this  fecond  Article,  thus  : 
c  Thefe  Corpufcles,  fays  he,  have,  not  only  vis  inertia , 
c  accompanied  with  fuch  paffive  Laws  of  Motion  as 
c  naturally  refult  from  that  Force;  but  alfo  are  moved 
c  by  certain  active  Principles  ;  fuch  as  that  of  Gravity, 

‘  and  that  whicli  caufes  Fermentation,  and  the  Cohefion. 
c  of  Bodies.* — This  Comment  of  Sir  Ifaac  is  nothing  elfe 
but  what  Mr.  Boyle  fays,  only  in  different  Terms ;  there¬ 
fore  we  are  not  at  all  wifer  for  it,  unlefs  it  be  that  we 
learn  thereby,  that  Sir  Ifaac  has  rendered  more  confufed 
by  his  Explication*  a  Propofition  which  Mr.  Boyle  had 
eftablilhed  in  very  clear  Terms  :  For  what  can  be  clearer 
than  to  fay,  that  thofe  Particles  being  defign ed  from  the 
firft  Inftant  of  their  Formation,  for  the  Compofition  of 
all  fenfible  Bodies,  they  muft  have  been  indued  then 
with  all  the  Qualities  conducive  towards  that  formation  ; 
and  as  Motion  was  one  of  the  mod  effential,  it  muft 
have  been  given  to  them,  in  order  they  ftiould  dired 
themfelvcs  according  to  the  different  Dilpofitions  they 
were  to  have  in  the  Compofition. 

3.  That  Matter  muft  alfo  be  divided  into  Parts  ;  and 
each  of  thefe  primitive  Particles,  Fragments,  or  Atoms 
of  Matter,  muft  have  its  proper  Magnitude,  Figure, 
and  Shape. 

Sir  Ifaac  has  not  attempted  to  comment  on  this  Arti¬ 
cle,  though  it  is  one  of  the  molt  Importance  ;  for  if 
thofe  Particles  had  not  their  proper  Magnitude,  Figure, 
and  Shape,  they  could  never  form  a  per  fed  Compofition ; 
not  that  I  underftand  thereby,  that  they  could  cxift 
without  Dimenfions,  for  no  fenfible  Thing  can  cxift 
without  it,  far  from  being  capable  without  it  of  forming 
a  Compofitum  ;  but  that  they  have  the  proper  Magni¬ 
tude,  Form  and  Shape,  to  dired  themfelvcs  towards  the 
Compofition  of  the  feveral  different  fenfible  Things  and 
Parts  thereof,  they  are  affigned  for  by  the  Creator  from 
the  very  firft  Inftant  of  their  Creation. 

4.  That  thefe  different  fized  and  fiiapcd  Particles  leave 
different  Orders,  Pofitions,  Situations,  and  Pollutes ; 
from  whence  all  the  Varieties  of  compound  Bodies  arjie. 

Stoick  P 11  1 1. o s o p  11  v . 

The  Stoick  Philofophy,  called  alfo  Stoicifm,  is  the 
Dodrine  and  Opinion  of  the  Philofopher  Zeno,  whofc 
Followers  were  called  Stoicks,  from  the  Greek  root.  Por¬ 
tico,  in  regard  Zeno  ufed  to  teach  under  a  Portico  or 
Piazza. 

The  Author  of  this  Sed,  Zeno,  was  of  Ci Ilium,  a 
1  o  T  Town 
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Town  in  Cyprus ,  inhabited  by  a  Colony  of  Phoenicians 
whence  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  borrowed  many  of  his 
Dogmata’s  from  the  Phoenician  Philofophy,  which  many 
learned  Men  maintain,  was  itfelf  borrowed  from  the 
Jewi/h :  Though  it  mud  be  allowed,  there  appear  as 
many  Things  in  the  Stoick  Philofoploy  borrowed  from 
Plato  and  Socrates's  School,  as  from  that  of  Mofes. 

Zeno  making  a  trading  Voyage  from  Cittium  to  Athens , 
richly  freighted  with  Tyrian  Purple,  was  fhipwreck’d 
not  far  from  Port ;  upon  which  we  are  told,  confulting 
the  Oracle  how  he  ITiould  bed  fpend  the  red  of  his  Life, 
he  was  anfwered,  by  becoming  of  the  fame  Colour  with  the 
Dead ;  upon  which  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  Study  of 
the  antient  Philo  fop  hers,  and  became  a  Hearer  of  Crates 
the  Cynick.  But  Laertius  tells  us,  he  had  too  much 
natural  Modedy  to  give  into  the  Cynick  Impudence. 

From  Crates  he  had  Recourfe  to  Xeno crates,  then  to 
Polemon  \  and  at  length  began  to  think  of  indituting  a 
new  Sedt. — To  this  Purpofc  or  Portico,  called  from 
the  Pidlures  of  Polignotus  therein,  the  painted  Portico, 
was  pitched  on :  Here  ufing  to  walk*  and  philofophize, 
he  was  foon  attended  by  a  great  Number  of  Difciplcs, 
hence  called  Sranxoi,  Stoici. 

He  became  exceedingly  reverenced  at  Athens ,  for  the 
Probity  and  Severity  of  his  Life  and  Manners,  and  the 
Confidence  thereof  with  his  Dodlrine  ^  inafmuch  that 
the  Athenians  decreed  him  when  living,  a  golden  Crown, 
and  iifed  in  dubious  Times  to  depofite  the  Keys  of  the 
City  with  him  ;  and  after  his  Death  confederated  an  Altar 
to  him. 

One  of  his  chief  Followers  was  Cleanthcs,  who  was 
fucceeded  by  Chryfippus,  and  he  by  Diogenes  Babylonius , 
Antipater,  RaucCtius,  and  Pollidonius  among  the  Greeks  \ 
and  by  Cato,  Varro ,  Cicero ,  Seneca,  the  Emperor  Anto- 
nmus,  See.  among  the  Romans  •,  and  by  Pantcnus  and 
Clemens  Alexandrians  among  the  Chridians. 

The  Stoicks  cultivated  Logicks,  Phy licks,  Mctaphy- 
ficks,  &c.  but  chiefly  Ethicks.  The  Principal  of  their 
Dogmata  of  the  former  Kinds  are  as  follows. 

That  there  are  certain  Comprehenfions  (which  others 
call  common  Notices,  or  innate  Ideas,  or  Principles,  and 
Cicero,  inchoate  intelligentice,  Beginnings  of  Underftand- 
ing)  naturally  found  in  the  Mind  :  That  God  is  the  fe- 
minal  Caufe  of  the  Univcrfe ;  that  the  World  is  an 
Animal  i  which  Opinion  the  Stoicks  maintained  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  Platonids,  by  reafon  of  God’s  inhabiting 
and  informing  every  Parc  thereof  in  Quality  of  an  Anima 
mundi.  That  Nature  is  an  artificial  Fire  tending  to  Ge¬ 
neration  *,  and  that  the  World  is  to  be  dedroyed  at  lad 
by  Conflagration. 

For  the  Morality  of  the  Stoicks,  it  was  couched  much 
in  Paradoxes ;  as  that  a  wife  Man  is  void  of  all  Paflion  or 
Perturbation  of  Mind  :  That  Pain  is  no  real  Evil,  but 
that  a  wife  Man  is  happy  in  the  midll  of  the  fevered 
Torture:  That  a  wife  Man  is  always  the  dime,  and 
always  joyful  i  that  none  but  a  wife  Man  is  free,  all 
others  are  Slaves  •,  that  none  but  a  wife  Man  is  rich  : 
That  none  but  a  wife  Man  is  to  be  cflecmed  a  King, 
Magidratc,  Poet,  or  Philofophcr  *,  that  all  wife  Men  are 
great,  that  all  Things  are  a  wife  Man’s,  who  is  content¬ 
ed  with  himfelf ;  that  wife  Men  are  the  only  Friends 
and  the  only  Lovers  ;  that  nothing  ever  happens  to  a 
wife  Man  beyond  Expectation  *,  that  all  Virtues  arc  in¬ 
violably  conne&ed  together  ;  that  all  Things  arc  equal 
and  equally  to  be  deflred  i  and  that  Goodncls  admits  of 
no  Increafc  or  Diminution. 


Whether  Virtue  might  be  Iofl  or  no,  was  hotly  dif- 
puted  among  them  ?  Chryfippus  held  if  might,  by  Drunk¬ 
en  nefs  and  Atra-Bilis  ;  Cleanthcs,  iliac  it  could  not,  by 
reafon  of  the  Firmnefs  of  the  Comprehenlions. 

They  owned  but  one  God,  whom  however  they  called 
by  various  Names,  as  Mind,  Fate,  Jupiter,  &c.  by 
which  they  did  not  mean  various 'Pilings,  but  vai  ions 
Powers  and  Relations  of  the  lame  'Piling.  Providence 
they  exprefled  under  the  Name  of  fate,  which  Chtyjip - 
pus  defines  to  be  a  natural  Series  or  Compolition  of 
Things  mutually  following  each  other,  by  an  immutable 
Nexus  or  'Pie  from  nil  Eternity.  Lafily,  they  held  that 
the  human  Soul  furvived  the  Body. 

'Hie  Notion  of  the  Stoicks,  that  Nature  was  an  ar¬ 
tificial  Fire  proceeded,  in  all  Appearance,  from  their 
being  confeious  that  Nature  was  a  powerful  Agent  in  the 


Produftions  of  Things  by  an  innate  Warmth,  the  fi.-fl- 
Principle  thereof  it  had  not  m  itfelf,  bur  whir  hit, 
received  from  tile  firft  Principle  of  all  Things  ’ '  i 
Creation,  whence  they  called  it  an' artificial  Fire  b?  r 
formed  by  another,  as  well  as  Nature  itfelf.  • 

at  the  lame  Time,  that  that  fame  Fire,  by  ;ts 
and  continual  Motion,  and  the  repeated’ Slinri^  %  Dc 
to  the  Frame  it  had  been  incarcerated  in  frorn  a  StVt 
ginning,  having  at  lad  broke  its  Prifon,  and  fet  irfcir 
full  Liberty,  to  follow  its  natural  Rapidity  all  l 
Obftacles  ic  could  meet  with  afterwards  beine  ton 
to  ftop  its  Courfe,  would  at  Jail  deftroy  the  whnl.  nT 
crocofm.  As  for  their  Morality,  I  do  not  find  hr' 
very  paradoxical,  as  one  would  imagine  ;  for  they  cn  ,u 
very  well  nnderftand,  by  a  wife  Man  him  ™ J 
Paffi on  or  Perturbation  of  Mind-,  that  his Whilom’  “ 
ftrong  Bar  to  the  Impetuofity  of  his  Paffions  and  n  3 
vent  the  Diforders,  which  otherwife  they  could  ,,„rP 
his  Mind  ;  that  as  thereby  he  is  perfedtly  fenfihl^  "r 
their  firft  Motions,  he  is  alfo  thereby  always  readv  f 
hinder  them  from  proceeding  further,  bv  fmnri,  • 

them  in  the  firft  Inftant  of  their  Determination  to  Aflii"2 

io  that  he  can  very  well  be  faid  to  be  void  of  all  pJ 
or  Perturbation  of  Mind,  fince  they  are  never  obfevrl 
in  him,  and  we  cannot  judge  of  thofe  Things  but  1 
outward  Appearance.  Neither  is  it  a  Paradox  °o  fay  thl 
there  is  no  real  Evil ,  fince  in  faft  all  Evils  of  ajlv  v.-  i 
whatever  have  their  firft  Principle  in  our  Inminjiion 
which  increafes  or  diminifiles  them  at  Plcafure  “and  tw 
know  by  Experience,  that  it  can  change  Things  -rood 
m  themfeives  into  Evils,  with  refpedt  to  itfelf.  For°Ex- 
amplc.  Death,  confidered  in  general  as  the  greateft Evil" 
has  been  confidered,  has  been  thought  by  a  vaft  Number 
of  Chriflians  as  a  real  Good,  fince  it  ferved  to  reunite 
them  for  ever  to  the  fupreme  Being  ;  and  is  alfo  con- 
fidered  as  fuch  by  Heroes,  whofe  Mind  being  entirely 
governed  by  Valour  and  Courage,  prefer  the  Glory  of 
rendering  their  Name  immortal  by  a  glorious  Death 
to  few  Years  more  of  a  mortal  Life  ;  and  Riches,  which 
have  nothing  bad  in  themfeives,  are  rendered  an  Evil 
by  the  depraved  Imagination  of  an  Avaricious :  From 

this  Stoick  Notion  of  Evil,  proceeded  in  Part  that  mar¬ 
vellous  Conffancy  and  Equality  of  Mind,  of  the  primitive 
Chriftians  amidfl  the  fevereft  Torments,  which  Perfect 
tjon  ^  invented  againfl  them.  I  agree  with  the  Stoicks, 
that  none  but  a  wife  Man  is  free,  and  all  others  arc  Slaves*, 
for  as  the  greateft  Freedom  confilts  in  being  entirely  Ma¬ 
iler  of  oneielf ;  YVifdom  alone  being  capable  to  place  us 
in  that  happy  State,  have  wc  not  Reafon  to  conclude  that 
a  wife  Man  is  free,  even  while  confined  in  the  moll 
d read  1  u  1  Dungeon,  and  loaded  with  Chains  *,  for  then  his 
\\  ifdom  keeps  his  Soul,  with  all  the  Organs  neceflary  for 
its  Operations,  feparaccd  as  ic  wcVe  from  what  the  Hotly 
has  the  moll  mortal,  which  is  left  to  druggie  under  the 
Burthen,  though  it  feds  no  other  Pain,  than  a  Perfon 
would  in  a  profound  Lethargy,  or  bereaved  of  hisScnlis. 

A  wife  Man  is  certainly  rich,  fince  he  values  no  other 
Riches,  and  even  knows  no  other  than  that  of  pofiefling 
himfelf.  I  approve  alfo  very  well  this  Sentiment  ol  the 
Stoicks ,  that  wife  Men  are  the  only  Friends  and  tbc  only 
Lovers  •  fince  in  fadl,  none  but  wile  Men  have  a  true 
Notion  ol  Fricndfhip  and  Love ;  for  their  Love  ami 
friend  Chip  is  entirely  free  from  human  View  or  Confide* 
ration;  they  love  a  Perfon  for  himfelf,  i.  e.  for  that  real 
perfonal  Merit,  which  alone  can  be  the  Ob jeft  of  a  true 
:in(j  Love,  dircflcd  by  W  ifdom  ;  and  that  Object 

L  fubjeefb  to  no  Viciflitudcs  or  Alterations,  it  never  aw 
being  the  Object  of  that  film  c  Love;  when  as  a  L)U’ 
which  has  no  other  Objedt  than  that  of  gratifying  a  cri¬ 
minal  Paflion,  or  feme  other  human  View,  which  ran 
juflly  be  filled  an  extravagant  Love,  or  rather  is  no  I*0™ 
at  all,  that  Paflion  once  gratified,  and  that  human  Lew 
ferved,  the  pretended  Love  vanifhes,  and  even  lomctnnrs 
changes  into  Hatred.  But  alas!  I  know  by  a  fatal  ** 
perience,  that  the  firft  Kind  of  1  .ovc  or  Friend fh ip  >-s  |lr 

■  i  I*  i  i  •  i  i*  i  .  .  •>!•  mC  I  U*  0' 


J  *)  l  •  •  —  J  •  •  ■  <  »  •  »  II  \/  I  »  IW  »  W  •  —  -  *  | 

tirely  out  of  Date,  and  is  as  obfblete  among  IlSl  11 1 
tlier  Parts  of  a  Stoick  Philofophy  \  Fricndfhip  conli  in 

entirely  at  prelent  in  pompous  Proteflatiom,  J1,1(:  11 
miles,  founded  on  I  fypocnfy,  Perfidy,  and 
It  is  a  fiipeib  Mauftdeum,  which  under  a  magia 
mifvvanl  Appearance,  hides  Corruption  and 

:  of  thofe  Maniacks  when  once  rheir  luin  b 
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q  r n pie  of  wounding  their  Friend  in  his  moft  ieofible 
n°  l  mean  his  Reputation,  and  would  even  deprive 
i?arr’  f  his  Life,  if  they  could  do  it  with  Impunity,  to  exr 
hltn  °riieir)feives  from  fhewing  their  Gratitude  *T  ” 


Nothing 

,  ,ff  Z  a  wife  Man  beyond  his  Expectation,  becaufe  as 

haPP*'*  ^  J T  r  •  _ 1  n  .  .  t 


tnipt 


knows  that  this  Life  is  a  perpetual  Rotation  of  Good 
d  Evil,  Felicity  and  Unhappinefs,  Mirth  and  Sor- 
2n./  Opulence  and  Indigency,  his  Wifdom  has  taught  his 
Lr^d  to  receive  with  the  fame  Indifference  any  of  thofe 
dfccnt  Changes,  whenever  they  happen,  and  be  always 
|y  for  it,  without  going  to  meet  them,  which  would 

ikw  fome  Inquietude  ’  anc*  cau^e»  perhaps,  fome  Alee- 
•n  jn  its  domeftick  Peace.  I  would  be  alfo  apt  enough 
r‘l  with  the  Stoicks ,  that  all  Virtues  are  inviolably 
^nefted  together  ;  for  it  is  almoft  impoflible,  that  a  Per- 
fon  who  poffeffes  fome  Virtue  in  an  eminent  Degree, 
fhould  not  be  foon  Matter  of  all  the  others :  As  it  is 
ually  impoflible  that  he  fhould  be  long  virtuous  in  one 
Scnfe,and  vicious  in  another ;  for  we  have  fo  great  a  na¬ 
tural  Propenfity  to  Vice  and  Immorality,  that  if  we  give  it 
once  Entrance  into  our  Mind,  it  will  foon  find  the  Secret 
to  fupplant  the  Virtues  it  could  chance  to  meet  with 
there}  likewife,  when  we  have  given  Admittance  to  fome 
Virtue,  in  the  fame  Place,  and  our  Wil'dom  has  render’d 
us  fenfible,  that  it  has  chofen  that  noble  Part  of  our- 
felves  for  the  Place  of  its  Refidence,  we  may  be  fure, 
that  all  the  other  Virtues  will  flock  thro’  the  fame  Way, 
and  in  a  very  fhort  Time,  being  all  together  in  our  Mind, 
with  that  beautiful  Harmony,  which  can  render  a  wife 
Man  truly  virtuous. —  Ail  good  Things  are  equal ,  and 
quail)  defirable  ;  if  by  Goodnefs,  the  Stoicks  underflood 
that  which  can  fatiate  a  rational  Soul,  govern’d  by  a  true 
Wifdom,  fuch  as  the  Practice  of  all  moral  Virtues  ;  the 
Tranquility  of  the  Mind,  a  noble  Contempt  for  what  the 
World  efleems  m  oft  ;  the  Plea  fure  of  doing  good,  &c. 
which  in  fad,  is  the  only  true  and  real  good';  all  other 
being  nothing  elfe  but  re^l  Evils,  which  our  Paflions 
have  falfly  ftiled  Goodnefs.  —  I  am  likewife  of  Opinion, 
that  fuch  a  Goodnefs  admits  of  no  Increafe,  when  one  is 
entire  Mailer  of  it,  for  how  can  a  Man  be  better  than 
truly  good  ;  but  I  cannot  agree  in  this  Point  with  the 
i Stoicks,  that  it  can  admit  of  no  Diminution,  fince  a  daily 
Experience  convinces  us  of  the  contrary.  If  they  object 
to  me  that  fuch  a  Goodnefs  which  admits  of  Diminu¬ 
tion,  is  not  a  true  Goodnefs,  but  only  a  mere  Appear¬ 
ance,  without  Reality,  I’ll  anfwcr,  that  as  we  cannot 
judge  of  fuch  a  Thing  but  by  the  outward  Appearance  ; 
when  we  have  feen  a  Perfon  profefs  for  a  confiderabJe 
Time,  what  we  call  Goodnefs,  attended  with  all  the  Cir- 
cumftances  requifite  to  it,  without  ever  in  the  lead  de¬ 
viating  from  it,  and  notwithflanding  became  vicious  at 
lafl,  wc  have  all  the  Reafon  imaginable  to  believe,  that 
Goodnefs  admits  of  Diminution. — - 1  am  likewife  of  Cbry- 
fippus' s  Sentiment,  that  Virtue  can  be  lofl,  and  is  in 
fad  often  lofl,  either  by  neglecting  to  Iiften  to  the 
Dictates  of  Wifdom,  or  by  frequenting  too  often,  and 
with  too  much  Familiarity,  the  Vicious,  or  the  Hypo- 
cmes ;  for  ITypocrify  is  ftill  a  great  Enemy  to  Virtue, 
and  much  more  likely  to  make  it  make  a  Shipwreck,  than 
Tice  itfelf ;  for  a  virtuous  Man  is  almoft  always  on  his 
Guard  with  the  Vicious,  but  he  does  not  life  the  fame 
Precaution  with  the  Hypocrite,  with  whom  he  imagines 
itfelf  in  Safety,  fince  nothing  has  a  greater  Refcmblance 
to  Virtue  than  ITypocrify. —  I  deny  their  Affirmation, 
that  none  but  a  wife  Man  ought  to  be  a  King,  a  Magi- 
lirate,  a  Poet,  or  Philofophcr,  which  is  a  ridiculous  Pa- 
radox ;  fince  thofe  different  Conditions  can  very  well  fub- 
and  really  often  fubfifl  independently  of  Wifdom  ; 
lncc  die  royal  Dignity,  Magiftracy,  &5V.  is  a  real  State, 
n!f  *  noniinal  one,  and  that  we  fee  daily  that  all  Kings, 
w  Mngiftratcs,  all  Poets,  all  Philofophers,  are  not  wile 
Vjcn\no  more  than  all  wife  Men  are  Kings,  Magillraces, 

,  i  lor  there  are  unwife  and  tyrannical  Kings,  ignorant 
‘11K  c°n‘upt  Magiflrates,  very  good  poets,  who  never  had 
y  °thcr  good  Qualities,  and  Philofophers  of  Name  on- 
L  as  there  are,  likewife,  very  wile  Men  in  Slavery,  or 
xpokd  tolnjuflice,  or  have  never  mounted  Pegafus ,  nor 
any  other  Philofophy,  than  their  own  common 
iv  As  a  Chrillian  I  reiaT  ChnfiMm' s  Nation  of 


lv  .j  ••  vmuuim  i  jujLLt  s  inhiiuii  u* 

ftitioji  C,1CC*  US  Co°  niuch  of  the  Pagan  Supcr- 


Cynick  Philosophy. 

The  Cynick  Philofophy  taught  the  Contempt  of  evqry 
Thing,  efpecially  Riches  and  State,  Arts  and  Sciences ; 

all  excepting  Morality. 

The  Founder  of  this  SeCl  is  faid  to  have  been  Anti- 
Jihenes ,  a  Dilciple  of  Socrates ,  who  after  his  Mailer’s 
Death,  quitting  the  Lyceum ,  retired  to  Cynofarges ,  a  Kind 
of  Academy,  not  far  from  the  Gates  of  Athens. 

Hence  fome  will  have  it  came  the  Name  jam*®*,  Cint- 
cits,  viz.  from  Cynofarges.  But  others,  with  more  Pro¬ 
bability,  derive  it  from  Dog,  becaufe  of  their,  Se¬ 
verity  and  Importunity  in  reprehending  Vice.  Thus  A- 
rijlotle  obferves,  the  Cynicks  were  jo  called  from  their  free 
Way  of  rebuking,  &c.  Hence  Diogenes  the  Cynick  fays  of 
himfelf,  I  bite  the  Evil ;  and  Antiflhenes  himfelf  was  cal¬ 
led  an  ingenuous  and  fincere  Dog  :  It  being  the  diftin- 
guifhing  Character  of  the  Cynicks ,  to  attack  and  bark  at  the 
Ill,  and  to  defend  and  fawn  on  the  Good. 

Arrian  praifes  the ,  Cynical  Genius  to  the  Skies  :  c  A 
‘  Cynick ,  fays  he,  is  a  Mcfienger  fent  from  Jupiter ,  to 
‘  overlook  human  Affairs.  A  publick  Dodlor  and  Tu- 
£  tor  of  Mankind  ;  inftrufts  and  chaflifes  at  the  fame 

Time  :  An  jEfculapius ,  a  Lord  and  King,  adorned 
*  with  a  Scepter  and  Diadem.  Who  governs  the  Peo- 
‘  pie  •,  and  this  voluntarily,  without  trembling,  without 
‘  Guards,  &c.  but  by  a  good  Confcience.’  ’  ‘ 

The  Ground  of  this  Encomium  may  be  owing,  in 
fome  Meafure,  to  that  Affinity  between  the  Stoicks  and 
Cynicks  :  The  chief  Difference  between  them  confided  in 
this,  that  the  former  were  more  referved  and  modeft 
than  the  latter  ;  who  are  faid  to  have  banifhed  all  Shame: 

And  were  able  to  pradlife  any  Obfcenity  without 
Blu  filing. 

Hence,  Laertius  obferves  of  Diogenes ,  that  he  did 
every  Thing  openly,  whether  it  belonged  to  Ceres  or  to 
Venus:  Though  the  Him e  Laertius  adds,  that  he  did  it 
in  Imitation  of  the  Chorididafcali,  i.  e.  he  only  run  to  an 
Excels  of  Impudence,  to  put  others  out  of  Conceit 
with  it. 

The  Cynick  Philofophers  were  fo  well  convinced  in 
their  own  Time,  that  Reafon  and  common  Senfc  were 
already  aimed  entirely  banifhed  from  the  World,  that 
Diogenes ,  who  knew  perfectly  well  that  there  could  be 
no  Man  without  it,  ufed  to  leek  one  through  the  Streets 
of  Athens  (famous  then  for  Wifdom  and  Learning)  with 
a  lighted  Candle  at  Noon-day,  meaning  thereby,  that 
even  among  fo  great  a  Number  of  pretended  Wife,  it 
was  impoflible  to  find  a  rational  Man,  him  and  his  Fol¬ 
lowers  excepted  for  the  Pride  of  the  Cynick  Philofo¬ 
phers  was  fo  mondroufly  great,  that  they  imagined, 
that  Virtue  and  Wifdom  deferred  all  the  red  of  the 
World,  to  retreat  among  them  ;  though  at  the  lamp 
Time  they  had  none  of  the  former,  and  very  little  of 
the  latter. 

Py  hr  hon  i  an  Philosophy. 

The  Pyrrhonian  Philofophy ,  thus  called  from  Pyrrho 
the  Founder  thereof,  was  founded  on  Doubt  and  Incer¬ 
titude,  Pyrrho  profcHIng  to  doubt  of  every  Thing,  and 
maintaining,  that  Men  only  judge  of  Truth  and  Fallhood 
from  Appearances  which  deceive  them. 

On  this  Principle  he  kept  himfelf  in  continual  Sufpen- 
fion  of  Mind,  never  determining  on  any  Thing,  to 
avoid  the  Inconveniences  of  Error  and  falfe  Judgments. 

Thofe  now  diftinguifhed  by  the  Name  of  Pyrrhonians^ 
arc  Perlons,  who  from  the  great  Number  of  'Things 
that  are  dark  and  obfeure,  and  from  the  Avcrfion  they 
bear  to  popular  Credulity,  maintain  that  there  is  nothing 
certain  in  the  World. 

The  Academicks  differed  from  the  Pyrrhonisms,  in  that 
they  owned  there  was  lomething  more  like  or  akin  to 
Truth  than  others ;  which  the  Pyrrhonians  peremptorily 
denied. 

Lc  Clcrc  obferves,  that  the  Pyrrhonians  in  affirming 
that  there  is  nothing  certain,  were  the  moll  alliiming 
and  dccilivc  of  all  Philofophers ;  fince  they  mull  have  firft 
examined  all  Things,  to  be  able  to  determine  prrcilUy 
that  all  Things  are  uncertain. 


P) 


Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Very  Principle  of  tl\c 
rrhoniaus  deltroys  itfelf:  For  if  thereby  nothing  is  cer¬ 


tain 
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tain,  fay  they,  then  muft  that  Dogma  itfelf  be  precarious  •, 
and  if  no  one  Thing  be  more  probable,  or  likely  to  Truth 
than  another,  why  fball  the  Principle  of  the  Pyrrhonians 
be  believed  preferably  to  the  oppofite  one  •,  fince  itfelf  is 
come  at  in  the  fame  Way  as  our  other  Knowledge  ? 

Sceptick  Philosophy. 

The  Sceptick  Philofophy,  is  almoft  the  fame  Thing  as 
Pyrrhonianifm,  fo  that  the  fame  Sefl  of  Philofophers  is 
often  called  indifferently  Scepticifm ,  or  Pyrrhonianifm, 

The  ancient  Scepticifm  confiftcd  in  doubting  of  every 
Thing,  in  affirming  nothing  at  all,  and  in  keeping  the 
Judgment  in  fuipenfe  on  every  Thing.  Sixtus  Empiricus 
makes  Scepticifm  to  confift  in  a  Faculty  ot  oppofing  all 
Appearances,  of  making  all,  even  contrary  Things 
equally  probable,  and  of  proceeding  firft  to  an  & 
Sufpenfe  of  Mind  ;  and  then  to  an  entire  Tranquility. 

Hence  this  great  Maxim  of  theirs  :  This  no  more  than 
that: — Every  Reafon  has  another  againft  it. — And  I  de¬ 
termine  nothing. 

This  Hefi taring  of  the  Sceplicks  is  well  defcrib’d  by 
Arifiotlc  in  Eufeb.  de  pi\cpar,  evan.  ail  Things  are  equally 
indifferent,  uncertain  and  undeterminate :  Neither  our 
Senfes  nor  our  Opinions  give  us  either  Truth  or  FaUhood  *, 
therefore  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are  to  be  credited  ; 
but  all  Things  to  be  left  on  a  level,  without  admitting 
any  Opinion,  Inclination  or  Motion  of  the  Mind  at  all. 
It  is  added,  that  the  Sceplicks  carried  this  Sufpenfe  of 
theirs  fo  far,  as  to  deny  chat  any  Thing  is  either  Good 
or  evil,  juft  or  unjuft,  true  or  tali e  *,  or  that  any  Thing 
is  this  more  than  that. 

It  is  from  this  Acataleplia  of  the  Sceplicks ,  that  Des 
Cartes  fee  ms  to  have  borrowed  his  great  Principle  of 
doubting  of  all  Things,  as  is  owned  by  many  of  his 
Followers.  It  muft  be  owned  there  is  fbme  Difference 
between  the  doubting  of  the  Scepticks  and  that  of  the 
Cartefums .  In  phyffcal  Matters  it  is  true,  there  does 
not  leem  a  great  deal  of  Difference  ;  and  Des  Cartes  in 
that  refpett,  may,  without  much  lnjufticc,  be  deemed 
a  Sceptick:  But  this  may  be  faid  in  his  Favour,  that  the 
great  Socrates  was  fo  far  a  Sceptick  himfelf,  phyffcal  and 
ienfible  Things,  he  held,  were  all  dubious,  and  at  bell 
but  probable. 

The  Origin  of  Scepticifm  is  fomewhat  obfeure.  Pyrrho 
who  lived  under  Alexander  the  Great*  and  made  the  Tour 
of  India  in  lus  Retinue,  is  ufually  reputed  the  Author  •, 
whence  Pyrrhonians  and  Scepticks ,  are,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  ordinarily  ufed  indifferently. 

It  mud  be  owned  however,  that  the  great  Dogma  of 
the  Scepticks  had  been  countenanced,  and  even  culti¬ 
vated  j  before  Pyrrho,  by  Democritus*  Heraclitus ,  &c.- — 
Sextus  Empiricus  lays  expreffy,  that  all  that  Pyrrho  did 
was  to  improve,  ilJuflrate  and  in  force  the  Dogma,  and 
form  the  Retainers  thereto  into  a  Sect. 

Democritus's  Philofophy  was  near  akin  to  Scepticifm  •, 
for  upon  his  obferving  that  Honey  teemed  fweet  to  tome 
and  bitter  to  others,  he  concluded  that  it  was  neither 
fweet  nor  bitter  ;  and  thereupon  pronounced  »  [xxXXov , 
non  nuigis*  which  is  pure  Scepticifm.  Yet  the  fame  Sextus 
adds,  that  Democritus  was  no  Sceptick. 

Though  Plato  argues  very  tlrenuouffy  againft  the  Aca- 
talepfy  of  the  Scepticks  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  Dogma 
received  a  great  Part  of  its  Encouragement  from  Socrates 
School,  and  Plato* %  Academy.  Nay  it  was  a  great 
Contmvcrly  among  the  Ancients,  whether  Plato  himfelf 
was  a  Sceptick  or  Dogmatift  ?  Indeed  Plato* s  dec i five 
Way  of  Ipeak’mg  in  many  Cafes,  feems  to  leave  no  great 
Room  fur  Inch  a  Doubt  ■,  but  it  is  certain  his  Followers 
oi  the  n."\v  Academy  founded  by  Arcefilas ,  gave  much 
into  thi,  Way-,  and  nihil  fc'n  was  held  by  them  a  IVm- 
tiplc. 

.va/.v '  Empirhuj  ohfejves,  that  Socrates  himfelf  had  a 
Yiuctuu:  ut  Scepiltiju:  ;  Ionic  even  make  him  the  Author 
<«1  ii ,  from  that  cullomaty  Saying  ot  his,  I  know  nothing 
hut  this,  tint  i  know  nothing,  it  this  were  the  Origin 
ot  Sicptidjiu*  it  mull  be  owned  it  was  mightily  improved 
afterwards,  ck  Mcirodoru*  laid,  l  know  nothing,  not  even 
this  that  /  know  no tbii.g.  The  fame  Sextus  however 
adds,  that  Pinto  introducing  his  Mailer  in  his  Gymnaftick 
Dialogues,  diiputing  with  die  Sophifts,  makes  him  ad 
llie  Pari  of  a  Sceptick. 

Some  have  even  charged  "job  and  Solomon  with  Seep- 
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ticifm,  from  their  propofing  a  great  Number  of  n 
ltions,  without  deciding  any  of  them.  The  pmi  c  >e* 

of  Kid  who  has  publilhed  a  Differtation  on  SeUt^ 
fetches  its  Origin  ft.ll  higher:  He  will  ba 
the  Author  thereof,  who  made  our  Fir  ft  parpn!.  7, 
of  the  Word  of  God  himfelf ;  and  drew  rhem  in  rh 
Profelytes  to  Scepticifm  ;  though  this  Origin  ,.V-I 
Philofopher’s  Leave)  is  in  my  Opinion,  wfft 
French ,  tire  par  Us  cheveux ,  i.  e.  very  ]ame .  fn 

don’t  fee  in  the  facred  Writ,  that  the  Devil  temorJi  We 

ffrft  Parents  by  making  them  doubt  in  the  Manner 
Scepticks  d o,  but  on  the  contrary,  by  promifi™  aJT 

ltill  much  greater  Knowledge  than  that  they  hadato.  a 
which  formal  Knowledge  was  a  formal  ContrariW 

Scepticifm .  1  tl0n 

The  different  Opinions  which  divided  Men’s  IVf  j. 
even  in  the  Time  of  antient  Philofophers,  as  well  in  ^ 
phyfical  as  phyffcal  Matters,  might  have  given  rw^' 
to  Pyrrhonianifm  and  Scepticifm  ;  fince  it  was  mcc  h? 
enough  to  Reafon  to  think,  that  there  was  nothin*  . 
tain,  either  with  refped  to  Things  fpiritual,  and  £ 
were  purely  the  Objedt  of  our  Imagination,  or  m  ,w 
which  affeded  in  the  moll  fenfible  Manner  our  exter  ] 
Senfes,  fince  the  Learned  could  not  agree  amon»  rf™ 
felves  on  any  Point  relating  to  them,  though  every  ^nr" 
of  them  pretended  at  the  fame  Time  to  have  Truth  ' 
his  Side,  and  the  oppofite  Party  thought  him  in  dv 
wrong.  In  that  great  Variety  of  Sentiments  \vh3[  ftJ, 
could  a  rational  Mind  have  efpoufed,  even  with  a  moral 
Certainty,  that  he  had  efpoufed  the  belt,  fince  each  of 
them  ufed  Arguments  equally  ftrong,  equally  perfuafive 
and  equally  probable,  to  defend  his  ;  and  had  it  not 
been  a  kind  of  Temerity  to  fide  with  either-,  and  more 
reafonable  to  remain  in  a  kind  of  Sufpence  between  rhem 
all,  and  think  that  all  the  Points  controverted  had  very 
precarious  Principles  ?  Hence  therefore  proceeded  in  all 
Appearance  the  Setfts  of  Scepticks  and  Pynhonm ,  who 
thought,  as  I  fuppofe,  that  the  beft  Method  they  could 
take  to  enjoy  that  Tranquility  of  Mind,  which  was  to 
be  found  no  where  elfe,  was  to  fufpend  their  Judgments 
till  the  contending  Parties  could  agree  among  them  felves, 
and  believe  nothing  till  the  Truth  could  be  found. 

If  on  this  Foundation  the  antient  Scepticifm  and  Pyr* 
rhonianifm  has  been  eftablifhed,  and  the  continual  Al¬ 
tercations  of  the  antient  Philofophers  made  it  ilouriih  j  it 
is  not  at  all  furprizing,  that  even  at  this  prefent  Time 
it  gains  fo  much  Ground  among  us,  fince  there  is  fo 
great  a  Variety  of  Sentiments  either  in  theological,  phy¬ 
ffcal,  and  political  Matters  j  that  it  is  really  very  fur- 
prizing  to  me,  that  every  fenfible  Man  is  not  a  Pyrrho- 
nian ,  or  a  Sceptick  ;  it  is  true,  that  wc  almoft  all  agree 
on  the  Exiflcnce  of  a  fupreme  Being,  and  fo  did  almoft 
all  the  antient  Philofophers,  but  wc  have  had,  and  have 
ftill  like  them,  fo  many  different  Sentiments  on  the 
Manner  of  that  Exiftence,  that  if  we  had  not  Recouric 
to  Faith  maintained  by  Revelation,  it  would  not  at  all  be 
furprizing,  if  we  were  to  doubt  of  the  Truth  thereof: 
And  mult  not  that  Faith  be  both  very  implicitc  and  ex¬ 
plicit,  when  the  different  Objects  thereof  are  repre fenc¬ 
ed  to  us  by  Sectaries,  Vifionaries,  or  Eiuhufiafts,  under 
fo  many  different  Shapes  ;  when  fomc  of  them  multiply 
the  Number  of  theft  Objcdls,  ancl  others  diminifh  them  ; 
thofc  condemning  what  theft  approve,  and  all  pretend¬ 
ing  to  have  Truth  on  their  Side?  What  Side  muft  a 
rational  Mind  incline  to  ?  Shall  he  prefer  a  Party  to  ano¬ 
ther,  at  cite  Rifle  of  remaining  ftill  as  much  in  Sufpenfe 
as  ever,  if  he  has  efpoufed  the  beft  ;  while  the  oppofite 
one  is  continually  traducing  it  as  bad,  and  heretical? 
He  muft  confute  his  Reafon  ;  Yes,  but  can  his  Reafon 
determine  him  in  a  Choice  which  is  entirely  above  his 
Sphere  ?  Then  he  muft  follow  the  moll  antient  atu 
common  Belief,  Ay  ;  but  even  that  common  Ikhef  re 
difputcd  :  Therefore  lie  fliould  have  no  otherParty  eft 
than  that  of  becoming  a  Sceptick  or  Pyrrbonkn ,  if  d'.u 
Proleflion  was  not  condemned  as  criminal  among  Cim* 
ftians  in  Matters  of  Religion.  But  it  is  not  on  vh.it  hur 
jc6l  only,  that  Men  are  kept  in  Sul  pence,  by  du*  (0fl* 
tinual,  uncharitable,  and  uiichriffianhke  Diljuitcs  of  n{ 
different  Sells  on  Points  of  Belief;  for  we  have  hc*o  ^ 
much  ufed  of  late  ro  romance  on  all  Subjects  thJlc  0iK 
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mull  have  made  almoft  an  nuire  Divoia*  wita 
common  Sen fc,  to  believe  what  is  cuherwiitu.no. 
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v  Sabjcft  whatever,  except  a  great  Number  of 

fcilfhoods,  which  are  fo  ill  difguifed  and  fo  glaring,  par- 
.  jarjy  jn  Politicks,  that  as  they  are  only  calculated  to 

•moofeon  the  Vulgar,  which  never  take'  any  Time  to 

Truth  from  Falfhood,  efpecially  when  Fal- 

SoocT flatters  fome  of  their  favourite  brutifh  Paffions  ; 
hat  a  fenfible  Man  cannot  help  knowing  that  they  are 
really  Falfhoods.  That  excepted,  I  profefs  myfelf  a 

vsrrbonian  or  Scepticky  on  all  that  come  through  fuch 

dirett  Channels,  even  on  that  which  has  the  greatefl 


un 


Appearance 


of  Truth. 


Cartesian  Philosophy. 

The  Cartefian  Philofophy,  or  Cartefuinifmy  is  the  Syftem 
0f  philofophy  advanced  by  Des  Cartes ,  and  maintained 
by  his  Followers  the  Cartefians. 

Rene  Des  Cartes ,  the  noble  Founder  of  this  SeCt,  was 
born  of  a  noble  Family  of  Britanny  in  1596,  his  Monu¬ 
ment  informs  us,  that  having  been  Mailer  of  all  the 
Learning  of  the  Schools,  which  proved  fhort  of  his  Ex¬ 
ception,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  Army  in  Hungary 
and  Germany ,  and  there  fpent  his  vacant  Winter  Hours 
jn  comparing  the  Myfteries  and  Phenomena  of  Nature, 
with  the  Laws  of  Marhematicks,  daring  to  hope  that 
thefe  might  unlock  the  other.  Quitting  therefore  all 
other  Purfuits,  he  retired  to  a  little  Village  near  Egmond 
in  Holland  5  where  fpending  twenty- five  Years  in  conti¬ 
nual  Reading  and  Meditation  he  efteCled  his  Defign. 
He  was  a  Perfon  of  great  Genius  and  Penetration,  both 
as  to  the  Invention  and  orderly  ranging  and  dilpofing  of 
Things.  He  began  a  new  Method  of  Philofophy ,  and 
finilhed  it -on  his  own  Foundation.  His  Reputation  in 
foreign  Nations  (even  in  England)  appears  from  his  Mo¬ 
nument;  which  confifts  of  four  Faces,  inferibed  with 
fo  many  Encomiums.  It  was  ereCted  at  Stockholm ,  where 
he  died,  in  the  Year  1650,  by  Monfieur  Chanut,  the 
King  of  France's  Refident  in  that  Court.  But  his  Bones 
were  afterwards  removed  to  Paris ,  at  the  Charge  of  M. 
d'Mert,  who  alfo  ereCled  a  hand  fome  Monument  over 
them,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Genevieve ,  where  I  have 
often  vifited  it. 

The  Cartefian  Philofophy  is  founded  on  two  great  Prin¬ 
ciples,  the  one  metaphyfical,  the  other  phyjical.  The  me- 
taphyfical  Principle  is  this,  Cogito  ergofum,  I  think  there¬ 
fore  I  am,  This  Principle  lias  been  attacked  and  de¬ 
fended  with  a  World  of  Spirit,  and  a  World  of  Zeal 
and  Partiality  on  either  Side :  For,  though  it  be  true, 
fay  fome  Authors,  that  we  are  as  lure  by  an  inward 
Perception  or  Confcioufnefs  that  wc  exift,  as  that  we 
think;  yet  it  is  true  to,  that  this  Conclufion  of  this 
Reafoning  I  am,  is  drawn  from  the  antecedent  I  think ; 
lince  to  think  fuppofes  to  be ,  or  exift,  and  the  Mind  fees 

clearly  the  necefiary  Connexion  between  thinking  and 
being. 

The  phyfical  Principle  of  Cartcfianifm  is  this,  that 
nothing  cxijls  but  Subfiances ;  which  appears  a  dangerous 
Principle  to  the  Divine  ;  and  is  accordingly  controverted 
every  Day  in  the  Schools  of  the  Catholicks,  who  under¬ 
take  to  prove  that  there  arc  abfolute'Accidents,  agree¬ 
able  to  their  Sentiment  on  the  Eucharift. 

Subftance  he  makes  of  two  Kinds ;  the  one  a  Subfiance 
thinks  y  the  other  a  Subftance  extended.  Actual 
1  nought  therefore,  and  aCtua!  Extcnfion  arc  the  EfTence 
,  1  .  Subftance :  So  that  the  thinking  Subftance  cannot 
be  without  fome  aCtual  Thought,  nor  can  any  Thing  be 
retrenched  from  the  Extcnfion  of  a  Thing,  without 
Ming  away  fo  much  of  its  Subftance. 

Ihe  firft  Article  of  this  is  refuted  by  Mr.  Lockgy  who 
that  thinking  is  not  efiential  to  the  Soul,  or  that 
lts  .ncc  does  not  confill  in  Thought ;  but  that  there 
j1^  various  Occafions  where  it  does  not  think  at  all.  The 
is  ftiftly  oppofed  by  the  Catholicks,  as  inconfiftent 

1 T /  r  ^0t^T * nc ,° f  T ra n  fubfl an  ti ation . 

P  lc kflcnce  of  Matter  thus  fixed  in  Extcnfion,  Des 

P.m?-,naUl,'ally  concludes  there  is  no  Vacuum  nor  any 

ffti...  1  l,/.tIwrc°f  in  Nature  i  but  that  the  World  is  ab- 
tolutcly  fu|| .  for 


y  mil ;  for  mere  Space  is  precluded  by  his  Princi- 
ln  rcSarcU  Extcnfion  being  implied  in  the  Idea  of 
v  ^attcr  i9  &  too.  If  there  was  any  fuch  Thing 
c  ‘  acuulP>  %s  he,  it  might  be  meafured  :  The  Va- 
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Thefe  Principles  of  Phyfick  once  fuppofcd,  Des  Cartes 
explains  mechanically,  and  according  to  the  Laws  of 
Motion,  how  the  World  was  formed,  and  whence  the 
prelent  Appearances  of  Nature  do  arife.  He  fuppofes 
that  God  created  Matter  of  an  indefinite  Extertfion  ?  that 

t]Ps  Matter  into  fquare  Portions,,  or 
Manes  full  of  Angles ;  that  he  imprefled  two  Motions 

on  this  Matter,  one  whereby  each  Part  revolved  round 

ns  Center  ;  another  whereby  an  Aflemblage  or  Syftem 

of  them  turned  round  a  common  Center  ;  whence  arofe 

as  many  different  Vertices  9r  Eddies,  as  there  were  diffe- 

rentMaffes  of  Matter  thus  moving  round  common  Centers; 

Thefe  Things  thus  fet  going,  the  Confequences,  ac- 
<ttrdmg  to  Des  Cartes ,  in  each  Vortex  will  be  as  follows/ 
The  Part  of  Matter  could  not  move  and  revolve  among 
each  other,  without  having  their  Angles  gradually  broke  3 
and  this  continual  FriCtion  of  Parts  and  Angles  mud  pro¬ 
duce  three  Elements;  the  firft,  an  infinitely  fine  Dull 
formed  of  the  Angles  broke  off ;  the  fecond,  the  Spheres 
remaining ;  all  the  angular  Irregularities  are  thus  re¬ 
moved  :  Thefe  two  make  the  Matter  of  his  firft  and  fe^ 
cond  Element.  And  thefe  Particles  not  yet  rendered 
fmooth  and  fpherical,  and  which  ftill  retain  fome  of 
their  Angles  and  hamous  Parcs,  make  the  third  Element. 

Now  the  firft  or  fubtileft  Element,  according  to  the 
Laws  of  Motion,  muft  take  up  the  Center  of  each  Syftem 
or  Vortex,  by  reafon  of  the  Smallnefs  of  its  Parts:  And 
this  is  the  Matter  which  conftitutes  the  Sun,  and  the 
fix’d  Stars  above,  and  the  Fire  below.  The  fecond  Ele¬ 
ment  compofed  of  Spheres  makes  the  Atmolphere  and 
all  the  Matter  between  the  Earth  afid  the  fixed  Scars  % 
in  fuch  Manner  as  that  the  Jargcft  Spheres  are  always 
next  the  Circumference  of  the  Vortex,  and  the  fmalleft 
next  its  Center.  The  third  Element,  or  the  hooked 
Particles,  is  the  Matter  that  compofes  the  Earth,  ail  ter- 
reftrial  Bodies,  Comets,  Spots  in  the  Sun,  &c. 

This  Syftem,  tho’  very  artfully  concerted,  yet  is  con- 
fider’d  by  fome  Authors,  as  carrying  with  it  more  of  the 
Air  of  a  Romance,  than  of  a  juft  Philofophy.  Accord¬ 
ingly  feveral  Divines  and  Philofophers  cry  out  on  it: 
The  firft,  that  it  leads  to  Atheifm,  by  furnifhing  the 
Maintainers  of  an  eternal  Matter,  with  Means  how,  from 
the  Laws  of  Motion,  to  account  for  the  Production  of 
the  World  :  Though  it  is  certain  Des  Cartes  fuppofed  a 
Deity  ;  and  fo  muft  all  who  admit  his  Philofophy  5  elfe 
whence  will  they  derive  that  Motion  of  Matter,  which  of 
itfelf  is  deftitute  of  any  fuch  Principle  ? 

But  fome  Philofophers  think,  that  they  have  much  bet¬ 
ter  play  againft  it;  and  the  Elements,  fubrile  Matter, 
hooked  Atoms,  Vortices,  and  other  Machines,  are  now 
nearly  on  the  fame  Footing,  with  the  occdlt  Qualities  of 
the  antient  Pcripateticks. 

Indeed  Des  Cartes ,  by  introducing  Geometry  into  Phy- 
ficks,  and  accounting  for  the  natural  Phenomena  from 
the  Laws  of  Mechanicks,  did  infinite  Service  to  Philofo¬ 
phy  and  contributed  both  by  his  PraClice  and  Example 
to  purge  it  from  the  venerable  Ruft,  which  in  a  long  Suc- 
ceflion  of  Ages  he  had  contracted  2  Accordingly  to  him  in 
fome  Mcafure  is  owing  the  prefent  Syftem  of  Mechanical 
and  Newtonian  Philofophy. 

Cartcfianifm  was  ready  to  be  prohibited  by  an  ACt  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris ;  and  had  been  fo,  in  EffbCl,  but 
for  a  burlcfquc  Add  refs  prefented  to  the  firft:  Prcfidcnr, 
who  was  a  great  Oppofer  of  Cart efianifm. 

It  is  my  Opinion,  the  metaphyfical  Principle  of  Des 
Caries y  Coo  1  to,  ergo  sum,  i tbinky  therefore  I atny  is 
the  moil  reafonabJc  of  any  Principle  of  that  Kind  j  for 
our  Exiftencc  and  Thought  are  naturally  fo  very  infepa- 
rable,  that  it  is  not  at  all  probable  we  could  be  without 
thinking  1  not  even  without  thinking  actually,  notwith- 
ftanding  what  Mr.  Locke  is  plcafcd  to  fay  to  the  contrary. 
For  we  have  two  Ways  of  thinking,  viz,  that  of  chink¬ 
ing  with  Reflection,  and  another  of  thinking  without  Re¬ 
flection  :  The  firft  is  the  Operation  of  the  Imagination  a- 
lone ;  and  the  other  the  Operation  of  the  fame  Imagina¬ 
tion,  a  {filled  by  our  Memory.  It  is  true,  that  wc  can, 
and  even  but  too  often  think  without  Reflection  ;  but 
it  is,  notwithftnnding,  thinking;  and  tho*  time  Thought 
cfcapes  us  nlmoft  nc  the  very  Inftant  it  is  formed,  it  is 
however  fuflicicnt  to  convince  us  of  our  Exiftencc:  For 

m  A 
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Matt*  lcrc*orc r is  ^tended,  and  of  Confequencc  li>  is  to  pretend  wc  can  cxift- without  thinking,  js  a  ridiculous 
Qr  \  every  Thing  extended  being  Matter.  Paradox,  which  it  is  impoflibk  that  even  thole  who  pro- 
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tain,  fay  they,  then  muft  that  Dogma  itfelf  be  precarious  ; 
and  if  no  one  Thing  be  more  probable,  or  likely  to  Truth 
than  another,  why  fhall  the  Principle  of  the  Pyrrbonians 
be  believed  preferably  to  the  oppofite  one ;  fince  itfelf  is 
come  at  in  the  fame  Way  as  our  other  Knowledge  ? 

Sceptick  Philosophy. 

The  Sceptick  Philo fophy ,  is  almoft  the  fame  Thing  as 
Pyrrhonianifm,  fo  that  the  fame  Sed  of  Philofophers  is 
often  called  indifferently  Scepticifm ,  or  Pyrrhonianifm. 

The  antient  Scepticifm  confided  in  doubting  of  every 
Thing,  in  affirming  nothing  at  all,  and  in  keeping  the 
Judgment  in  fufpenfe  on  every  Thing.  Sixtus  Empiricus 
makes  Scepticifm  to  confifl  in  a  Faculty  of  oppofing  all 
Appearances,  of  making  all,  even  contrary  Things 
equally  probable,  and  of  proceeding  firft  to  an  siroxyii 
Sufpenfe  of  Mind  ;  and  then  to  an  entire  Tranquility. 

Hence  this  great  Maxim  of  theirs  :  This  no  more  than 
that : — Every  Reafon  has  another  againjl  it. — And  I  de¬ 
termine  nothing. 

This  Hefitating  of  the  Scepticks  is  well  deferib’d  by 
ylriftotle  in  Eufeb.  de  pi\cpa)\  evan.  all  Things  are  equally 
indifferent,  uncertain  and  undeterminate :  Neither  our 
Senfes  nor  our  Opinions  give  us  either  Truth  or  Falfhood  ; 
therefore  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are  to  be  credited  ; 
but  all  Things  to  be  left  on  a  level,  without  admitting 
any  Opinion,  Inclination  or  Motion  of  the  Mind  at  all. 
It  is  added,  that  the  Scepticks  carried  this  Sufpenfe  of 
theirs  fo  far,  as  to  deny  that  any  Thing  is  either  Good 
or  evil,  juft  or  unjuft,  true  or  falle ;  or  that  any  Thing 
is  this  more  than  that. 

It  is  from  this  Acataleplia  of  the  Scepticks ,  that  Des 
Cartes  feems  to  have  borrowed  his  great  Principle  of 
doubting  of  all  Things,  as  is  owned  by  many  of  his 
Followers.  It  muft  be  owned  there  is  feme  Difference 
between  the  doubting  of  the  Scepticks  and  that  of  the 
Cartefians .  In  phyfical  Matters  it  is  true,  there  does 
not  leem  a  great  deal  of  Difference  ;  and  Des  Caries  in 
that  refped:,  may,  without  much  Injufticc,  be  deemed 
a  Sceptick :  But  this  may  be  faid  in  his  Favour,  that  the 
great  Socrates  was  fo  far  a  Sceptick  himfelf,  phyfical  and 
ienfible  Things,  he  hdd,  were  all  dubious,  and  at  beft 
but  probable. 

The  Origin  of  Scepticifm  is  fomewhat  obfcurc.  Pyrrho 
who  lived  under  Alexander  the  G^cai,  and  made  the  Tour 
of  India  in  Ins  Retinue,  is  ukully  reputed  the  Author  ; 
whence  Pyrrbonians  and  Scepticks ,  are,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  ordinarily  ufed  indifferently. 

It  muft  be  owned  however,  that  the  great  Dogma  of 
the  Scepticks  had  been  countenanced,  and  even  culti- 

vated^  before  Pyrrho,  by  Democritus,  Heraclitus ,  dec. _ 

Sextus  Empiricus  lays  exprefiy,  that  all  that  Pyrrho  did 
was  to  improve,  illuftrate  and  iniorce  the  Dogma,  and 
form  the  Retainers  thereto  into  a  Sect. 

Democritus's  Philofophy  was  near  akin  to  Scepticifm ; 
for  upon  his  obferving  that  i  Ioncy  lcemcd  fweet  to  fume 
and  bitter  to  others,  he  concluded  that  it  was  neither 
fweet  nor  bitter  ;  and  thereupon  pronounced  «  (xccWov, 
non  wag  is,  which  is  pure  Scepticifm.  Yet  the  lame  Sextus 
adds,  that  Democritus  was  no  Sceptick. 

Though  Plato  argues  very  ftrenuoufiy  againft  the  Aca- 
taleply  oi  the  Scepticks  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  Dogma 
received  a  great  Parc  of  its  Encouragement  I  rom  Socrates 
School,  ami  Plato' s  Academy.  Nay  it  was  a  great 
Contmverly  among  the  Ancients,  whether  Plato  himfelf 
was  a  Sceptick  or  Dogmatifl  ?  Indeed  Plato's  decifive 
Way  of  I peaking  in  many  Cafes,  feems  to  leave  no  great 
Room  fwr  fiich  a  Doubt-,  but  it  is  certain  his  Followers 
ol  the  vV  Academy  founded  by  Arc tfilas ,  gave  much 
into  da.  Way-,  and  nihil  jcit  was  held  by  them  a  Prin- 
l  iple. 

Empiriiit;  ohfeives,  that  Socrates  himfelf  had  a 
Timmu:  ol  Scrpiii.jm  ;  Ionic  even  make  him  the  Author 
oi  i: ,  Irum  thai  cullomai y  Saying,  of  his,  l  know  nothing 
but  this,  thill  t  I  now  nothing.  11  this  were  the  Origin 
ol  Stipiii  ////",  it  mill!  be  owned  it  was  mightily  improved 
a!t<  ruartb,  cn  /V<  trodorn.*  laid,  /  know  nothing,  not  even 
this  that  l  knoia  netbihg.  1  lie  lame  iSY,v//cr  however 
adds,  that  Plato  introdiu  mg  his  Mailer  in  his  Gym  nail  ick 
Dialogues,  difpuiing  with  the  Suphifls,  makes  him  ad 
l he  Pari  ol’  a  Sceptick. 

Smr.c  have  c\  cn  c ha rged  "job  and  Solomon  with  Step- 
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ticifin ,  from  their  propofing  a  great  TSTn—a 

^  any  of  them.  The^P] 

of  Riel  who  has  publifhed  a  Differtation  on  o  0foPher 
fetches  its  Origin  ftiil  higher:  He  will  have 
the  Author  thereof,  who  made  our  Firft  P-,r  he  ^eV|^ 
of  the  Word  of  God  himfelf  5  and  drew  them  nVoubt 
Profelytes  to  Scepticifm  ;  though  this  Oriein  T  ^ 
Philofopher’s  Leave)  is  in  my  Opinion  JLr  Wlth  tbe 
French,  ttre  par  let  , be-oeuf,  lAf  ^  ^ » 

don  c  fee  in  the  facred  Writ,  that  the  Devil  !°I 've 
firft  Parents  by  making  them  doubt  in  the  Man  ^  T 
Scepticks  do,  but  on  the  contrary,  by  promifinn-  n«ertbc 

ftiil  much  greater  Knowledge  than  that  they  had  iSV 

which  formal  Knowledge  was  a  formal  Contra  m—1 
Scepticifm.  untradKfbion  of 

The  different  Opinions  which  divided  Men1,  m-  a 
even  in  the  1  ime  oi  antient  Philofophers,  as  well  •  ‘n*’ 

phyfical  as  phyfical  Matters,  might  have  aiven  "Y' 
to  Pyrrhonianifm  and  Scepticifm  ;  fmee  itVis  ” ,  ' 1 
enough  to  Reafon  to  think,  that  there  was  n 
tain,  either  with  refpeft  to  Things  fpiritual  JAtS 

were  purely  the  Objcft  of  our  Imagination, ’or  I0 'rtr 
which  a  defied  in  the  moft  fenfibie  Manner  nur  C 
Senfes,  fince  the  Learned  could  not  a^rec  amnnrfT^ 
felves  on  any  Point  relating  to  them,  though 
of  them  pretended  at  the  fame  Time  to  have  Trud 
his  Side,  and  the  oppofite  Party  thought  him  in' t?" 
wrong.  In  that  great  Variety  of  Sentiments  what  pZ 
could  a  rational  Mind  Jiave  efpoufed,  even  with  ,  J  , 
Certainty,  that  he  had  efpoufed  the  beft,  fince  cach  o f 
them  ufed  Arguments  equally  ftrong,  equally  perfuafive 
and  equally  probable,  to  defend  his  ;  and  had  it  not 
been  a  kind  of  Temerity  to  fide  with  either-,  and  more 
reafon  able  to  remain  in  a  kind  of  S  u  fp  ence  between  them 
all,  and  think  that  all  the  Points  controverted  had  very 
precarious  Principles  ?  Hence  therefore  proceeded  in  all 
Appearance  the  Seds  of  Scepticks  and  Pyrrhonim  who 
thought,  as  I  fuppofe,  that  the  beft  Method  they  could 
take  to  enjoy  that  Tranquility  of  Mind,  which  was  to 
be  found  no  where  elfe,  was  to  fufpend  their  Judgments 
till  the  contending  Parties  could  agree  among  thcmfclves 
and  believe  nothing  till  the  Truth  could  be  found. 

If  on  this  Foundation  the  antient  Scepticifm  and  Pyr- 
rhonianifm  has  been  eftablifhed,  and  the  continual  Al¬ 
tercations  of  the  antient  Philofophers  made  it  fiouriffi  ;  it 
is  not  at  all  furprizing,  that  even  at  this  prefent  Time 
it  gains  fo  much  Ground  among  us,  fince  there  is  fo 
great  a  Variety  of  Sentiments  either  in  theological,  phy¬ 
fical,  and  political  Matters;  that  it  is  really  very  fur- 
prizing  to  me,  that  every  fenfibie  Man  is  not  a  PynD- 
nian,  or  a.  Sceptick  ;  it  is  true,  that  we  almoft  all  agree 
on  the  Exiftcncc  of  a  fupreme  Being,  and  fo  did  almoft 
all  the  antient  Philofophers,  but  wc  have  had,  and  have 
ftiil  like  them,  fo  many  different  Sentiments  on  the 
Manner  of  that  Ex i flen re,  that  if  vve  had  not  Recourse 
to  faith  maintained  by  Revelation,  it  would  not  at  all  be 
furprizing,  if  we  were  to  doubt  of  the  Truth  thereof : 
And  mull  not  that  faith  be  both  very  implicitc  anil  cx- 
plicitc,  when  the  different  Objects  thereof  arc  reprefenr- 
ed  to  us  by  Sedaries,  Vifionarics,  or  Entlnifiafl.%  under 
fo  many  different  Shapes  ;  when  Ibme  of  them  multiply 
the  Number  of  thefe  Objcds,  and  others  diminidi  them; 
thofe  condemning  what  thefe  approve,  and  all  pieteiul- 
ing  to  have  Truth  on  their  Side  ?  What  Side  imifl  a 
rational  Mind  incline  to  ?  Shall  he  prefer  a  Party  to  ano¬ 
ther,  at  the  Rifk  of  remaining  flill  as  much  in  Sufpenfe 
as  ever,  if  he  lias  efpoufed  the  beft  ;  while  the  oppofite 
one  is  continually  traducing  it  as  bad,  and  heretical? 
He  muft  confult  his  Reafon  Yes,  but  can  his  Reafon 
determine  him  in  a  Choice  which  is  entirely  above  his 
Sphere  ?  Then  he  muft  follow  the  moll  antient  and 
common  Belief,  Ay  ;  but  even  that  common  Belief  r» 
dilputed  :  Therefore  he  fhoukl  have  no  other  Parly  !d( 
than  that  of  becoming  a  Sceptick  or  Pyrrboninn ,  ii  th;U 
Profefiion  was  not  condemned  as  criminal  among  Chin 
flians  in  Matters  of  Religion.  But  it  is  nor  on  tlut  Sub- 
jed  only,  that  Men  are ’kept  in  Sufpemv,  by  the  nai- 
linual,  uncharitable,  and  unchrifl  ianhke  Dilpures  ol  il'(‘ 
different  Sells  on  Points  of  Belief;  lor  we  have  bee 
much  ufed  of  late  to  romance  on  all  SuhjnBs  ^1,1L 
muft  have  made  almoft  an  entire  Divoice  witu  11 
common  Sen  11%  to  believe  what  is  cither  wiittuur  Ui» 
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intf  Subicft  whatever,  except  a  great  Number  of 
f, foods,  which  are  fo  ill  difguifed  and  fo  glaring,  par- 
'  larlv  in  Politicks,  that  as  they  are  only  calculated  to 
•1Coofeon  the  Vulgar,  which  never  take  any  Time  to 
Irftin^uilh  Truth  from  Fallhood,  efpecially  when  Fal- 
Ihoocf  flatters  fome  of  their  favourite  brutifh  Paffions  ; 
hat  a  fenflble  Man  cannot  help  knowing  that  they  are 
really  Falfaoods.  That  excepted,  I  profefs  myfelf  a 
v^rbonian  or  Sceptick,  on  all  that  come  through  fuch 
undireft  Channels,  even  on  that  which  has  the  greateft 

Appearance  of  Truth. 

Cartesian  Philosophy. 

The  Cart  eft  an  Philo fophy ,  or  Cartefianifm,  is  the  Syftem 
ofphilofophy  advanced  by  Des  Cartes ,  and  maintained 
by  his  Followers  the  CarteJians . 

Rene  Dm  Cartes ,  the  noble  Founder  of  this  SeCl,  was 
born  of  a  noble  Family  of  Britanny  in  1596,  his  Monu¬ 
ment  informs  us,  that  having  been  Mailer  of  all  the 
Learning  of  the  Schools,  which  proved  fhort  of  his  Ex¬ 
ception,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  Army  in  Hungary 
and  Germany ,  and  there  fpent  his  vacant  Winter  Flours 
in  comparing  the  Myfterics  and  Phenomena  of  Nature, 
the  Laws  of  Marhematicks,  daring  to  hope  that 
thefe  might  unlock  the  other.  Quitting  therefore  all 
Other  Purfuits,  he  retired  to  a  little  Village  near  Egmond 
in  Holland  \  where  fpending  twenty-five  Years  in  conti¬ 
nual  Reading  and  Meditation  he  effeCled  his  Defign. 
He  was  a  Perfon  of  great  Genius  and  Penetration,  both 
•as  to  the  Invention  and  orderly  ranging  and  difpofing  of 
Things.  He  began  a  new  Method  of  Philofophy ,  and 
finifhed  it  on  his  own  Foundation.  His  Reputation  in 
foreign  Nations  (even  in  England)  appears  from  his  Mo¬ 
nument;  which  confifts  of  four  Faces,  inferibed  with 
io  many  Encomiums.  It  was  ere&ed  at  Stockholm ,  where 
he  died,  in  the  Year  1650,  by  Monfieur  Chanut ,  the 
King  of  France's  Refident  in  that  Court.  But  his  Bones 
were  afterwards  removed  to  Paris ,  at  the  Charge  of  M. 
i'Mert,  who  alfo  ereCled  a  hand  fome  Monument  over 
them,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Genevieve ,  where  I  have 
often  vifited  it. 

The  Cartefian  Philofophy  is  founded  on  two  great  Prin¬ 
ciples,  the  one  metaphyfical ,  the  other  phyfical.  The  me- 
taphyfical  Principle  is  this,  Cogito  ergo  fum ,  I  think  there¬ 
in  l  am.  This  Principle  has  been  attacked  and  de¬ 
fended  with  a  World  of  Spirit,  and  a  World  of  Zeal 
and  Partiality  on  either  Side :  For,  though  it  be  true, 
fay  fome  Authors,  that  we  are  as  fure  by  an  inward 
Perception  or  Confcioufnefs  that  we  exift,  as  that  we 
think;  yet  it  is  true  to,  that  this  Conclufion  of  this 
Reafoning  1  am,  is  drawn  from  the  antecedent  I  think  \ 
flnee  to  think  fuppofes  to  be,  or  exift,  and  the  Mind  fees 

dearly  the  ncceffary  Connection  between  thinking  and 
being. 

The  phyfical  Principle  of  Cartejuviifin  is  this,  that 
nothing  exifts  hut  Suhjl antes ;  which  appears  a  dangerous 
Principle  to  the  Divine  ;  and  is  accordingly  controverted 
every  Day  in  the  Schools  of  the  CaihoJicks,  who  under¬ 
take  to  prove  that  there  are  abfolute'  Accidents,  agree¬ 
able  to  their  Sentiment  on  the  Eucharift. 

Subftance  he  makes  of  two  Kinds ;  the  one  a  Subjlance 
twt  thinks ,  the  other  a  Subjlance  extended.  Actual 
1  nought  therefore,  and  a&ua!  Extcnflon  are  the  Eflcncc 
w  the  Subllance :  So  that  the  thinking  Subllance  cannot 
dC  without  fome  adtual  Thought,  nor  can  any  Thing  be 
rctienchcd  from  the  Extenfion  of  a  Thing,  without 
away  fo  much  of  its  Subllance. 

Ihc  full  Article  of  this  is  refuted  by  Mr.  Locke,  who 
ie.ws»  that  thinking  is  not  cflcntial  to  the  Soul,  or  that 
llsFllencc  does  not  con fi ft  in  Thought;  but  that  there 
,rc  various  Occafions  where  it  docs  not  think  at  all.  The 
jttens  fliflly  oppofed  by  the  Catholicks,  as  inconfillcnt 

1 '  r  1 1  r  * ,u:  ^  ^ ra  11  fa  Wl  anti  a  t  i  o  n . 

he  Lflence  ol  Matter  thus  fixed  in  Extenfion,  Des 

LmrinatUrally  c?nc^ut^'s  there  is  no  Vacuum  nor  any 
rjj  , fay  thereof  in  Nature  ;  but  that  the  World  is  ab- 

.1  c.y  fa'l »  far  more  Space  is  precluded  by  his  Princi- 
L;  F.xtenfion  being  implied  in  the  Idea  of 

a.  ‘  t’  Matter  is  fo  too.  If  there  was  any  fuch  Thing 

cutim  ?iCUln?*  lt  might  be  menfured  :  The  Va- 


poi 

Thefe  Principles  of  Phyfick  once  fuppofed,-  Des  Carte: 
«tp!atns  mechanically,  and  according  to  the  Laws  of 
Motion,  how  the  World  was  formed,  and  whence  the 
prelent  Appearances  of  Nature  do  arife.  He  fupnofes 
t,haC,G°d  c,rea,Kd  Matter  of  an  indefinite  Extenfion  •  that 

M=.n%V1fen  ‘r”5.  Mftter  lnt0  little  ftluare  -Portions,  or 
Mafies  full  of  Angles  5  that  he  impreffed  two  Motions 

on  this  Matter,  one  whereby  each  Part  revolved  round 

its  Center ;  another  whereby  an  Affemblage  or  Syilem 

or  them  turned  round  a  common  Center ;  whence  aroie 

as  many  different  Vbrtices  or  Eddies,  as  there  were  diffe- 

re™fi^?fMatterthus  m°ving  round  common  Centers; 

j.  e  1  fangs  thus  fet  going,  the  Confequences,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bes Cartes,  in  each  Vortex  will  be  as  follows/ 
he  Part  or  Matter  could  not  move  and  revolve  among; 
each  other,  without  having  their  Angles  gradually  broke t 
and  this  continual  Fndhon  of  Parts  and  Angles  muft  pro¬ 
duce  three  Elements;  the  firft,  an  infinitely  fine  Duff 
formed  of  the  Angles  broke  off ;  the  fecond,  the  Spheres 
remaining ;  all  the  angular  Irregularities  are  thus  re¬ 
moved  :  Thefe  two  make  the  Matter  of  his  firft  and  fe¬ 
cond  Element.  And  thefe  Particles  not  yet  rendered 
fmooth  and  fpherical,  and  which  Hill  retain  fome  of 
their  Angles  and  hamous  Parts,  make  the  third  Element. 

Now  the  firft  or  fubtileft  Element,  according  to  the 
Laws  of  Motion,  muft  take  up  the  Center  of  eachSyflein 
or  Vortex,  by  reafon  of  the  Smallnefs  of  its  Parts:  And 
this  is  the  Matter  which  conftitutes  the  Sun,  and  the 
fix’d  Stars  above*  and  the  Fire  below.  The  fecond  Ele¬ 
ment  compofed  of  Spheres  makes  the  Atmofphere  and 
all  the  Matter  between  the  Earth  arid  the  fixed  Stars  ; 
in  fuch  Manner  as  that  the  Jargcft  Spheres  are  always 
next  the  Circumference  of  the  Vortex,  and  the  fmalieft 
next  its  Center.  The  third  Element,  or  the  hooked 
Particles,  is  the  Matter  that  compofes  the  Earth,  all  ter- 
r dirial  Bodies,  Comets,  Spots  in  the  Sun,  &c. 

This  Syftem,  tho’  very  artfully  concerted,  yet  is  con- 
fider’d  by  fome  Authors,  as  carrying  with  it  more  of  the 
Air  of  a  Romance,  than  of  a  juft  Philofophy.  Accord¬ 
ingly  feveral  Divines  and  Philofophers  cry  out  on  it: 
The  firft,  that  it  leads  to  Atheifm,  by  furnifhing  the 
Maintainers  of  an  eternal  Matter,  with  Means  how,  from 
the  Laws  of  Motion,  to  account  for  the  Production  of 
the  World  :  Though  it  is  certain  Des  Cartes  luppofed  a 
Deity  and  fo  muft  all  who  admit  his  Philofophy  3  elfe 
whence  will  they  derive  that  Motion  of  Matter,  which  of 
itfelf  is  deftitute  of  any  fuch  Principle  ? 

But  fome  Philofophers  think,  that  they  have  much  bet¬ 
ter  play  againft  it;  and  the  Elements,  fubtile  Matter, 
hooleed  Atoms,  Vortices,  and  other  Machines,  are  now 
nearly  on  the  fame  Footing,  with  the  occUlt  Qualities  of 
the  antient  Pcripateticks. 

Indeed  Des  Cartes ,  by  introducing  Geometry  into  Phy- 
ficks,  and  accounting  for  the  natural  Phenomena  from 
the  Laws  of  Mechanicks,  did  infinite  Service  to  Philofo¬ 
phy  3  and  contributed  both  by  his  Practice  and  Example 
to  purge  it  from  the  venerable  Rull,  which  in  a  long  Suc- 
ceflion  of  Ages  he  had  contracted  :  Accordingly  to  him  in 
fome  Meafure  is  owing  the  prefent  Syftem  of  Mechanical 
and  Newtonian  Philofophy. 

Cartcfianifm  was  ready  to  he  prohibited  by  an  ACt  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  ;  and  had  been  fo,  in  KfleCt,  but 
for  a  burlcfque  Addrcfs  prelenccd  to  the  firft  Prefidcnt, 
who  was  a  great  Oppofer  of  Carleftanifn, 

It  is  my  Opinion,  the  metaphyfical  Principle  of  Des 
Cartes,  Coo  it  o,  ergo  sum,  J  think,  therefore  I  am,  is 
the  mod  rcafonable  of  any  Principle  of  that  Kind  ;  for 
our  Exiftence  and  Thought  are  naturally  fo  very  infepa- 
rable,  that  it  is  not  at  all  probable  we  could  be  without 
thinking  ;  not  even  without  thinking  aClually,  notwith¬ 
standing  what  Mr.  Locke  is  pie  a  fed  to  fay  to  the  contrary. 
For  we  have  two  Ways  of  thinking,  viz.  that  of  think¬ 
ing  with  Reflection,  and  another  of  thinking  without  Re¬ 
flection  :  The  firft  is  the  Operation  of  the  Imagination  a- 
Jonc ;  and  the  other  the  Operation  of  the  fame  Imagina¬ 
tion,  afiifted  by  our  Memory.  It  is  true,  that  wc  can, 
and  even  but  too  often  think  without  Reflection  ;  but 
it  is,  notwithflanding,  thinking;  and  tho’  time  Thought 
c (capes  us  nlmofl  at  the  very  Indian t  it  is  formed,  it  is 
however  diffident  to  convince  us  of  our  Exiftence  :  For 


CUtim  fl  i'  /  - 1  '  MIVIIIUILW  ,  JL  JIW  Y  «■  UUWCTWI  KV  WM  »  w  .  — . . . 

Matt .  lcrt::  orc ,  Is  extended,  and  of  Confcquencc  1 o  is  to  pretend  wc  can  exift  without  thinking,  .is  a  ridiculous 
cr  ;  every  Thing  extended  being  Matter.  Paradox,  which  it  is  impofiibk  that  even  thole  whoj^o* 
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pofe  it  can  underfland  ;  fince  our  Soul  is  a  fpiritual  Sub- 
llance,  and  as  fuch  is  always  in  Motion,  from  the  very 
firft  Inftant  of  its  Exiftence,  though  while  incarcerated  in 
the  Body,  we  are  not  always  equally  fenfible  of  its  Ope¬ 
rations,  either  through  the  Imbecility  of  the  Organs  ;  or 
fome  other  Obftruftions,  proceeding  from  external 
Caufes.  Even  when  Nature  indulges  itfelf  with  Reft,  to 
repair  the  exhaufted  Spirits ;  and  even  then  not  always 
without  Reflection,  though,  at  the  fame  Time,  all  the 
Faculties  of  the  Soul,  feem  fufpended  in  their  Operations, 
fince  we  remember  awake,  the  Thoughts  we  had  while 
aQeep  :  Not  even  the  greateft  Depravation  of  thofe  Fa¬ 
culties  hinders  us  from  thinking  ;  for  the  Confufion  of 
our  Thoughts,  and  the  Impoflibility  we  are  reduced  to, 
fometimes,  of  telling  them,  is  no  Proof  that  we  can  exift 
without  thinking  :  Therefore  the  metaphyfical  Principle 
of  Des  Cartes  is  juft,  I  think ,  therefore  I  am. 

As  to  his  phyfical  Principle ,  that  nothing  exifts  hut  Sub - 
fiances ,  it  admits  of  fome  Difficulties  ;  and  ftill  more,  if 
he  was  not  to  diftinguifh  two  Sorts  ofSubftances  •,  viz.  a 
thinking  one ,  and  the  other  extended ;  for  by  the  firft  he 
lets  us  know,  that  he  admits  fpiritual  Subftances,  fuch  as 
the  Divinity,  and  the  Soul,  and  therefore  cannot  be  fuf- 
peefted  of  Atheifm.  But  its  extended  Subftance,  whereby 
he  lets  us  know  that  he  admits  of  no  abfolute  Accidents  ; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  Accidents  are  fo  infepara- 
ble  from  their  Subject,  that  they  cannot  exift  without  it, 
as  being  Part  of  the  Subftance  thereof ;  and  therefore, 
that  one  of  them  deftroy’d  the  other,  meets  with 
many  Oppofers ;  though  if  thofe^  Accidents  rcfult 
from  the  different  Difpolition  of  the  Particles  which  com- 
pofe  thofe  Subftances,  their  exift ing  independently  of 
thofe  Subftances  is  incomprehenfible;  therefore  thofe  who 
aftert  it,  are  obliged  to  have  Recourfe  to  a  Miracle,  to 
fiipport  their  Sentiment. 

His  fuppofing,  that  God  created  Matter  of  an  indefinite 
Extenfion ,  and  divided  that  Matter  afterwards  into  little 
fquare  Particles ,  is  to  reprefent  him  as  imperfect  in  his 
Productions  as  we  are  in  ours ;  as  if  lie  could  not  have 
produced,  all  at  once,  that  Matter  diftributed  into  thofe  lit¬ 
tle  fquare  Particles  ?  And  as  if  it  was  neceffary  they  ftiould 
be  fuch  for  the  Formation  of  every  Individual.  To  break 
afterwards  the  Angles  of  thefe  fquare  Particles,  by  their 
Friction  againft  one  another,  in  order  to  form  a  fecond 
Element  of  the  firft  Duft  arifing  from  that  Friction, 
feems  in  fact  a  little  puerile,  as  well  as  what  he  fays  of 
the  Particles,  fome  of  the  Angles  thereof  having  been 
found  harder  than  the  reft,  have  refilled  the  Friftion, 
and  which  he  appoints  for  his  firft  Element  ;  for  it  had' 
been  more  reafonablc  to  have  faid,  (fince  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  form  three  Elements,  each  of  them  of  Particles 
different  in  Bigncfs  and  Form)  that  God  had  formed 
them  together,  and  appointed  at  once  to  every  different 
Kind  thereof  the  Space  they  were  to  fill ;  for  as  thofe 
Spaces  are  not  indefinite,  how  could  Des  Cartes  anfwer 
that  there  fhould  not  happen  fome  Confufion  in  the  Di- 
flribution  of  thofe  Particles,  by  being  too  much  of  one 
Kind,  to  form  an  Element,  and  too  little  of  another  Kind 
to  form  the  other  Element  ?  And  if  to  anfwer  this  Dif¬ 
ficulty  he  has  Recourfe  to  Providence,  which  is  never 
miftaken  or  difappointed  in  his  Dcfigns,  then  he’Jl  fpeak 
rather  as  a  Theologian  than  a  Philofopher ;  and  will  be 
obliged  to  confefs,  that  it  had  been  better  to  have  ad¬ 
mitted  the  different  Kinds  of  Particles,  created  at  once 
according  to  their  different  Dimenfions  and  Forms,  pro¬ 
per  to  com  pofe  the  three  different  Elements,  than  to 
fpend  fo  much  Time  in  that  Co m poll t ion,  which  had 
introduced  a  Priority  of  Time  in  the  Elements  ;  the 
fecond  and  third,  V'hich  had  been  formal  of  the  Rcfufe 
of  the  firft,  being  thereby  made  poflerior  to  the  firft.  Even 
that  Seniority  had  been  founded  in  one  and  the  fame 
Element  ;  for  il  the  fecond  and  third  Element  were  to 
be  formed  of  the  excrementitious  Particles  of  the  firft  ; 
as  thefe  Particles  had  proceeded  from  the  Rotation  of 
the  otheis,  and  that  Rotation  fuppofes  different  Intervals, 
the  two  other  Elements  mull  have  been  dependant  on 
thofe  Intervals ;  and  therefore  could  not  have  been 
formed  but  by  Degrees,  and  in  Proportion,  as  the  Mat¬ 
ter  they  were  to  be  compoled  of  had  fell  from  the  firfl 
Element. 

1  *  Newtonian  Philosophy. 

*  The  •  -Newtonian  Philofophy^  is  the  JJodlrinc  of  the 


les 

7 

'aac 


Univerfe,  and  particularly  of  the  uLi  ^ 

their  Laws,  Affedtions,  &?c.  as  delivered  l7  * 

Newton.  ^  Sir  ^ 

The  Term  Newtonian  Philo fophy  Is  anni-  j 

rently  ;  whence  divers  confufed  Notions  relating!?  ®c" 

Some  Authors  under  this  Philofophy  mru/  w0, 
corpufcular  Philofophy,  confidered  as  it  now  j  tfle 
re&ed  and  reformed  by  the  Difcoveries  and  I  Cor* 
ments  made  in  feveral  Parts  thereof  by  Sir  Ifnn  *Pr°Ve* 

In  which  Senfe  it  is  that  Gravefande  calls  hi/tfi  '°n' 
of  Phyficks,  introduSlio  ad  Philo fophiam  7Wnements 
And  in  this  Senfe  Newtonian  is  the  fame  with  ^a>m' 

Philofophy,  and  ftands  contradiftinguifhed  to 
tefians,  the  Peripatetick,  and  the  antient  Cornnfr.f’ 

Others,  by  Newtonian  Philofophy ,  mean  the  . 
or  Order  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves  in  nh  |  r 
phi  zing,  viz.  the  reafoning  and  drawing  of  Conri.Ir 
diredtly  from  Phenomena,  exclufive  of  all  previousH  10nS 
thefts;  the  Beginning  from  fimple  Principles,  deducing 
firft  Powers  and  Laws  of  Nature  from  a  few  felcft  ph 

for  other  Things. 

lofophy  is  the  fame  with  the  experimental  PhilofGDh 
and  ftands  oppofed  to  the  anrient  Corpufcufar.  ^  ^ 

Others,  by  Newtonian  Philofophy ,  mean  that  wherein 
phyfical  Bodies  are  confidered  mathematically .  an2 
where  Geometry  and  Mechanicks  are  applied  to  tl 
Solution  of  Phenomena.  In  which  Senfe  the  Newtonian 
is  the  fame  with  the  mechanical  and  mathematical  PM 

lofophy.  ’ 

Others  again,  by  Newtonian  Philofophy ,  underfhml 

that  Part  of  phyfical  Knowledge  which  Sir  Ifaac  Kmm 

has  handled,  improved,  and  demonftratecl  in  his  Prin- 
dpi  a. 

Others,  laftly,  by  Newtonian  Philofophy ,  mean  the 
new  Principles  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  brought  into 
Philofophy ;  the  new  Syftem  founded  thereon,  and  the 
new  Solutions  of  Phenomena  thence  deduced ;  or  that 
which  characterizes  and  diftinguifhes  his  Philofophy  from 
all  others.  Which  is  the  Senfe  wherein  we  fhall  chiefly 
confider  it.  ; 

As  to  the  Hiftory  of  this  Philofophy,  wc  have  but 
little  to  fay  ;  it  was  firft  made  publick  in  the  Year  i686, 
by  the  Author,  then  a  Fellow  of  Trinity-College ,  Cam¬ 
bridge-,  and  in  the  Year  1713,  re-publifhed  with  con fi- 
derable  Improvements.  Several  Authors  have  fince  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  it  plainer,  by  fetting  afide  many  of  the 
moft  unintelligible  mathematical  Refearches,  and  fubfti- 
£11  ting  either  more  obvious  Reafonings,  or  Experiments, 
in  lieu  thereof;  particularly  JVhifton ,  in  his  PyM. 
Phyfic.  Mat  hem.  Gravefande  in  Element .  &  Inft,  and  Dr. 
Pemberton  in  his  View. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  Merit  of  this  Philofophy, 
univerfal  Reception  it  has  met  with  in  Enghml, 
it  gains  Ground  very  (lowly  abroad;  Newtomnifm has 
fcarce  two  or  three  Adherents  in  a  Nation  ;  but  Grltfrn- 
ifm ,  Hugenianifm ,  and  Lcibnitzianifin ,  remain  ftill  in  the 
chief  Poffeflion. 

The  Philofophy  itfelf  is  laid  down  principally  in  the 
third  Book  of  die  Principia.  The  two  preceding  arc  ta¬ 
ken  up  in  preparing  the  Way,  and  laying  down  fuch 
Principles  of  Mathematicks,  as  have  the  molt  Relation  to 
Philofophy  ;  fuch  arc  the  Laws  and  Conditions  of  Powers. 
And  thefe  to  render  them  lefs  dry  and  geometrical,  the 
Author  tlluftrates  by  Scholia  in  Philofophy ,  relating  chiefly 
to  the  Denficy  and  Refiftance  of  Bodies,  the  Motion  ol 
Light,  and  Sounds,  a  Vacuum,  &c. 

In  the  third  Book  he  proceeds  to  the  Philofophy  itfelf i 
and  from  the  fame  Principles  deduces  the  Structure  of  the 
Univerfe,  and  the  Powers  of  Gravity,  whereby  Bodies 
tend  towards  the  Sun  and  Planets ;  and  from  thefe 
Powers,  the  Motions  of  the  Planets  and  Comets,  the 
Theory  of  the  Moon  and  the  Tides.  . 

This  Book,  which  he  calls  De  mttndi  Syjlcvuitcy  he  tells 
us,  was  firft  wrote  in  the  popular  Way  :  But  confident 
that  fuch  as  are  unacquainted  with  the  faid  Principles 
would  not  conceive  the  Force  of  the  Conftqucnccs,  nor 
be  induced  to  Jay  afide  their  ancient  Prejudices ;  for  this 
Reafon,  and  to  prevent  the  Thing  from  being  >n  COIltl* 
nual  Difjmte,  he  digefted  the  Sum  of  that  Book  in 
Propofitions,  in  the  mathematical  Manner ;  m  as  «- 
might  only  come  to  be  read  by  fuch  as  hud  firft  c0^,j 
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,,  j  -  principles.  Not  that  it  is  neceffary  a  Man 
°er  , .  n„fter  them  all.  Many  of  them,  even  the  firft 

Kite  Mathematicians,  would  find  a  Difficulty  in  gettin_ 
1  Tc  is  enough  to  have  read  the  Definitions,  Laws 
°r  vWinn  and  the  three  firft  Sedions  of  the  firft  Book  ; 
°r 1  tvhicli  the  Author  himfelf  directs  us  to  pafs  to  the 
Rnok  De  Syftemate  mitndi. 

^  aeneral  Idea,  or  Abftraft  of  the  whole  Newtonian 
Philofopby ,  I  fhall  here  gratify  the  Reader  withal,  as  I 
j^ve  done  in  the  other  Philofophies,  with  my  own  Re¬ 
marks  thereupon. 

m  phe  great  Principle  on  which  the  whole  Philofopby  is 
f  nded  is  the  Power  of  Gravity.  This  Principle  is  not 
°v.  Kepler ,  long  ago,  hinted  it  in  his  Introdutl.  ad 
W 5  lie.  He  even  difcover’d  fome  of  the  Proper¬ 
ties  thereof,  and  their  Effe&s  in  the  Motions  of  the  pri¬ 
ory  planets. 

His  Proof  of  the  Principle  from  Phenomena,  together 
wth  the  Application  of  the  fame  Principle,  to  the  various 
other  Appearances  of  Nature,  or  the  deducing  thofe  Ap¬ 
ices  from  that  Principle,  conftitute  the  Newtonian 
jjv'ftem .  which  drawn  in  Miniature  will  ftand  thus, 
j o4  xhe  Phenomena  are,  i.  Tliat  the  Satellites  of  Ju- 
it(r  by  Radii  drawn  to  the  Center  of  the  PJanet,  de- 
fcribe  Areas  proportionable  to  their  Times  3  and  that 
their  periodical  Times  are  in  a  fefquiplicate  Ratio  of  their 
Diftances  from  their  Center :  In  which  all  Obfervations 
of  all  Aftronomers  agree.  2.  The  fame  Phenomenon 
holds  of  the  Satellites  of  Saturn ,  with  Regard  to  Saturn  3 
and  of  the  Moon  with  Regard  to  the  Earth.  3.  The 
periodial  Times  of  the  primary  Planets  about  the  Sun, 
arc  in  a  fefquiplicate  Ratio  of  their  mean  Diftances  from 
the  Sun.  But,  4.  The  primary  Planets  do  not  deferibe 
Areas  any  Ways  proportional  to  their  periodical  Times 
about  the  Earth  3  as  being  fometimes  feen  ftationary,  and 
fometimes  retrogade  with  Regard  thereto. 

1.  The  Powers  whereby  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter  are 
conftantly  drawn  out  of  their  re&ilinear  Courfc,  and  re¬ 
tained  in  their  Orbits,  do  refpeft  the  Center  of  Jupiter , 
and  are  reciprocally  as  the  Squares,  of  their  Diftances 
from  the  fame  Center.  2.  The  fame  holds  with  the  Sa- 
tdlites  of  Saturn,  with  Regard  to  Saturn  3  of  the  Moon, 
with  Regard  to  the  Earth  3  and  of  the  primary  Planets 
with  Regard  to  the  Sun. 

3.  The  Moon  gravitates  towards  the  Earth,  and  by 
the  Power  of  that  Gravity  is  retain’d  in  her  Orbit :  And 
the  fame  holds  of  the  other  Satellites  with  Refpeft  to 
their  primary  Planets  3  and  of  the  Primary  with  Refpc6t 
to  the  Sim. 

As  to  the  Moon,  the  Propofition  is  thus  proved  :  The 
Moon’s  mean  Diftance  is  60  Diameters  of  the  Earth  3  her 
Period,  witn  Regard  to  the  fixed  Stars,  is  27  Days,  7 
Hours,  43  Minutes,  and  the  Earth’s  Circumference 
1 2324960  Paris  Feet.  Now  luppofing  the  Moon  to  have 
loft  all  its  Motion,  and  to  be  let  drop  to  the  Earth,  with 
the  Power  which  retain  her  in  her  Orbit 3  in  the  Space  of 
one  Minute  flie  will  fall  1 5-A-  Paris  Feet  3  the  Arch  file 
deferibes  in  her  mean  Motion,  at  the  Diftance  of  60  Se¬ 
mi-diameters  of  the  Earth,  being  the  verfed  Sine  of  1 5-,-^ 
Pflr/V  f  eet.  Hence,  as  the  Power,  as  it  approaches  the 
Earth,  increafcs  in  a  duplicate  Ratio  of  the  Diftance  in- 
vcrlly  3  fo,  as  at  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  it  is  Go  x  Go 
greater  than  at  the  Moon  :  A  Body  falling  with  that 
force  in  our  Region  mull,  in  a  Minute’s  Time,  de- 
n  c  dlc  sP“ce  of  60  x  60  x  1 5-A  Paris  Feet,  and  1 5A 

Ueet  in  one  Second. 

Put  this  is  the  Rate  at  which  Bodies  fall,  by  Gravity, 
the  Surface  of  our  Earth  3  as  Huygens  has  demonftrated 
hy  Experiments  with  Pendulums.  Confequently  tire 
l  ower  whereby  the  Moon  is  retained  in  her  Orbit,  is 
jhc  fame  with  what  we  call  Gravity  :  For  if  they  were  dif¬ 
ferent,  a  Body  falling  with  both  Powers  together,  would 
Ip.  1 lld  wEh  double  the  Velocity,  and  in  a  Second  of 

bine  deferibe  30^  Feet. 

As  to  the  other  fecondary  Planets,  their  Phenomena, 
th  Regard  to  their  primary  ones,  being  of  the  lame 
'■'d  with  thofe  of  tire  Moon  about  the  Earth  \  it  is  ur- 
P.  hY  -Analogy,  they  depend  on  the  fame  Caufe9 :  It 
tlC,nS*Ku,°  or  Axiom,  which  all  Philofophers  agree  to, 
iat  Lfledts  of  the  lame  Kind  have  the  fame  Caufcs. 

•  ®,,n»  Attraction  is  always  mutual,  i.  e .  the  Rc-A6lion 
t0  l‘Ee  Ad  ion.  Confequently  the  primary  Planets 
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gravitate  towards  their  fecondary  ones  3  the  Earth:  to¬ 
wards  the  Moon,  and  the  Sun  towards  them  all.  And  this 
Gravity,  to  each  feveral  Planet,  is  reciprocal- 

lyas  the  Square  of  its  Diftance  from  itsCenter  of  Gravity 

1  f  B,odl(,s  g^vitate  towards  all  the  Planets  3  and 

fmm^iC^US  tov,  a£ds  any  one  Planet,  at  equal  Diftances 

n  C  K  CTJrC  t^e  PJanet>  are  proportional  to  the 
Quantity  of  Matter  in  each.  * 

1  F°r  dle  Fa'?  °*  dle  Defcent  of  heavy  Bodies  towards 

t-i  C  o  rn  ^ectln?  aftde  Haeir  unequal  Retardation. from 

the  Refiftance  of  the  Air,  is  this 3  that  all  Bodies  fall 
equally  in  equal  Times :  But  the  Nature  of  Gravity,  or 

eight,  no  doubt  is  the  fame  on  the  other  Planets  as  on 
the  Earth. 

Suppofe  e.gr.  fuch  Bodies  raifed  to  the  Surface  of  the 
Moon,  and  together  with  tire  Moon  deprived  at  once  of 
all  progreffive  Motion,  and-  dropped  towards  the  Earth : 
It  is  inewn,  that  in  equal  Times  they  would  deferibe  equal 
Spaces  with  the  Moon  3  and  therefore,  that  their  Quan- 
tity  of  Matter  is  to  that  of  the  Moon,  as  their  Weight  to 
its  Weight  Add,  that  fince  Jupiter's  Satellites  revolve 
in  Times  that  are  fefquiplicate  Ratio  of  their  Diftances 
from  the  Center  o {Jupiter,  and  confequently  at  equal 
Dili  an ces  from  Jupiter,  their  accelerating  Gravities  are 
equal  3  therefore,  falling  equal  Altitudes  in  equal  Times, 
they  will  deferibe  equal  Spaces  3  juft  as  heavy  Bodies  do 
on  our  Earth.  And  the  fame  Argument  will  hold  of 
the  primary  Planets  with  Regard  to  the  Sun.  And  the 
Powers  whereby  unequal  Bodies  are  equally  accelerated, 
are  as  the  Bodies,  i.  e.  the  Weights  are  as  the  Quantities 
of  the  Matter  in  the  Planets.  And  tl^e  Weights  of  the 
primary  and  fecondary  Planets  towards  the  Sun,  are  as 
the  Quantities  of  Matter  in  the  Planets  and  Satellites. 
And  hence  are  feveral  Corollaries  drawn,  relating  to  the 
Weights  of  Bodies  on  the  Surface  of.  the  Earth,  Mag- 
netifm,  and  the  Exiftcnce  of  a  Vacuum. 

5.  Gravity  extends  itfclf  towards  all  Bodies,  and  is  in 
the  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  Matter  in  each. 

That  all  the  Planets  gravitate  towards  .each  other,  has 
been  already  fhewn  3  likewife,  that  the  Gravity  towards 
any  one  confider’d  apart,  is  reciprocally  as  the  Square  of 
its  Diftance  from  the  Center  of  the  Planet :  Confequently 
Gravity  is  proportional  to  the  Matter  therein.  Further, 
as  all  the  Parts  of  any  Planet  gravitate  towards  another 
Planet  •,  and  the  Gravity  of  any  Part  is  to  the  Gravity  of 
the  whole,  as  the  Matter  of  the  Part  to  the  Matter  of  the 
whole  3  and  Re-a£tion  equal  to  Adtion  :  i.  e.  A  Planet  will 
gravitate  lowards  all  the  Parts  of  another  Planet  3  and 
its  Gravity  towards  any  Part,  will  be  to  its  Gravity  to¬ 
wards  the  whole,  as  the  Matter  of  the  Part  to  the  Mat¬ 
ter  of  the  whole. 

Hence  we  derive  Methods  of  finding  and  comparing 
the  Gravities  of  Bodies  towards  different  Planets  ;  of 
finding  the  Quantities  of  Matter  in  the  feveral  Planets, 
and  their  Denfities  3  fince  the  Weights  of  equal  Bodies  re¬ 
volving  about  the  Planets,  are  as  the  Diameters  of  their 
Orbit  diredtly,  and  as  the  Squares  of  the  periodical  Times 
inverfly  j  and  the  Weight  at  any  Diftance  from  the  Cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Planet,  are  greater  or  lels  in  a  duplicate  Ratio 
of  their  Diftances  inverfly  :  And  fince  the  Quantities  of 
Matter  in  the  Planets  are  as  their  Powers  at  equal  Di- 
ftanccs  from  their  Centers  3  and  laftly,  fince  the  Weights 
of  equal  and  homogeneous  Bodies,  towards  homogeneous 
Spheres,  are  at  the  Surfaces  of  the  Spheres,  as  the  Dia¬ 
meters  of  thofe  Spheres  3  and  confequently  the  Denfities 
of  heterogeneous  Bodies,  are  as  the  Weights  at  the  Di- 
ftanccs  of  the  Diameters  of  the  Spheres. 

6.  The  common  Center  of  the  Gravity  of  the  Sun 
and  all  the  Planers  is  at  Reft  3  and  the  Sun,  though 
always  in  Motion,  yet  never  recedes  far  from  die  com¬ 
mon  Center  of  all  the  Planets, 

For  the  Matter  in  the  Sun  being  to  that  in  Jupiter , 
as  1033  to  1  3  and  Jupiter's  Diftance  from  the  Sun  to 
the  Semidiameter  of  the  Sun  in  a  Ratio  fomewhat  big¬ 
ger  3  tlie  common  Center  of  Gravity  of  Jupiter  and  the 
Sim  will  be  found  a  Point  a  little  without  the  Sun’s  Sur¬ 
face,  And,  by  the  fame  Means,  die  common  Center 
of  Saturn  and  die  Sun  will  be  iound  a  Point  a  little  with¬ 
in  the  Sun’s  Surface :  And,  the  common  Center  of  the 
Earth  and  all  the  Planets  will  be  fcarce  one  Diameter  of 
the  Sun  diflant  from  the  Center  thereof  3  but  the  Center 
is  always  at  Rdl :  Therefore,  chough  the  Sun  will 

have 
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^ave  a  Motion  this  and  that  Way,  according  to  the 
various  Situations  of  the  Planets,  yet  it  can  never  recede 
far  from  the  Center.  So  that  the  common  Center  of 
Gravity  of  the  Earth,  Sun  and  Planets,  may  be  efteem- 
ed  the  Center  of  the  whole  World. 

y.  The  Planets  move  in  Ellipfes  that  have  their  Foci 
in  the  Center  of  the  Sun,  and  defcribe  Areas  propor¬ 
tional  to  their  Times. 

This  we  have  already  laid  down  a  pofteriori  as  a 
Phenomenon  :  And  now  that  the  Principle  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  Motions  is  fhewn,  we  deduce  it  there  from  a 
priori .  Thus,  lince  the  Weights  of  the  Planets  towards 
the  Sun  are  reciprocally  as  the  Squares  of  the  Diftances 
from  the  Center  of  the  Sun  ;  if  the  Sun  were  at  Reft, 
and  the  other  Planets  did  not  a£t  on  each  other ;  their 
Orbits  would  be  eleptical,  having  the  Sun  in  their  com¬ 
mon  Umbilicus,  and  would  defcribe  Areas  proportional 
to  the  Times  :  But  the  mutual  Actions  of  Planets  are 
very  fmall,  and  may  be  well  thrown  afide :  There¬ 
fore,  &c. 

Indeed  the  Adlion  of  'Jupiter  on  Saturn ,  is  of  feme 
Confequence *,  and  hence,  according  to  the  different 
Situations  and  Diftances  of  thofe  two  Planets,  their  Or¬ 
bits  will  be  a  little  difturbed. 

The  Sun’s  Orbit  too  is  fenfibly  difturbed  by  the  Ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Moon :  And  the  common  Center  of  the 
two  deferibes  an  Ellipfis  round  the  Sun  placed  in  the 
Umbilicus  •,  and  with  a  Radius  drawn  to  the  Center  of 
the  Sun,  deferibes  Areas  proportional  to  the  Times. 

8.  The  Aphelia  and  Nodes  of  the  Planets  are  at  Reft, 
•excepting  from  fome  inconfiderable  Irregularities,  arifing 
from  the  Adtion  of  the  revolving  Planets  and  Comets. 
Confequently,  as  the  fixed  Stars  retain  their  Pofition  to 
the  Aphelia  and  Nodes,  they  too  are  at  Reft. 

9.  The  Axis,  or  polar  Diameter  of  the  Planets  is  lefs 
than  the  equaterial  Diameter. 

The  Planets,  had  they  no  diurnal  Rotation,  would 
be  Spheres ,  as  having  an  equal  Gravity  on  every 
Side :  But  by  this  Rotation  the  Parts  receding  from  the 
Axis  endeavour  to  rife  towards  the  Equator*,  which,  if 
the  Matter  they  confifl  of  be  fluid,  will  be  effected  very 
fenfibly.  Accordingly  Jupiter ,  whofe  Denfity  is  found 
not  much  to  exceed  that  of  Water  on  our  Globe,  is 
obferved  by  the  Aftronomers  to  be  confiderably  lefs  be¬ 
tween  the  Poles  than  from  Eaft  to  Weft.  And  on  the 
fame  Principle,  uniefs  our  Earth  were  higher  at  the 
Equator  than  towards  the  Poles,  the  Sea  would  life  under 
the  Equator,  and  overflow  all  near  it. 

But  this  Figure  of  the  Earth,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  proves 
likewife  a  pofteriori,  from  the  Olcillacions  of  Pendulums 
being  flower  and  fmaller  in  the  Equatorial,  than  the 
polar  Parts  of  the  Globe. 

10.  All  the  Moon’s  Motions,  and  all  the  Inequalities 
in  thofe  Motions  follow  from  thefe  Principles,  e.gr,  her 
unequal  Velocity  ;  and  that  of  her  Nodes,  and  Apogee 
in  the  Syzygies  and  Quadratures  ;  the  Differences  in  her 
Exccntricity  and  Variation,  &c. 

11.  From  the  Inequalities  in  the  lunar  Motions,  we 
can  deduce  the  fevcral  Inequalities  in  the  Motions  of  the 
Satellites. 

12.  From  thefe  Principles,  particularly  the  Adlion 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  upon  Earth,  it  follows,  that  we 
muft:  have  Tides,  or  that  the  Sea  muft  fwell  and  fubfide 
twice  every  Day. 

13.  Hence  likewife  follows  the  whole  Theory  of  Co¬ 
mets,  as  that  they  arc  above  the  Region  of  the  Moon, 
and  in  the  planetary  Spaces ;  that  they  fliinc  by  the  Sun’s 
Light  reflected  from  them  ;  that  they  move  in  conick 
Sedions,  whofe  Umbilice  are  in  the  Centre  of  the  Sun*, 
and  by  Radii  drawn  to  the  Sun,  defcribe  Areas  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  Times;  that  their  Orbits  or  Trajedories, 
are  very  nearly  Parabola’s ;  that  their  Bodies  arc  folid, 
compadl,  like  thofe  of  the  Planets,  and  muft:  there¬ 
fore  acquire  an  immenfe  Meat  in  their  Perihelia ;  that 
their  Tails  are  Exhalations  arifing  from  them,  and  en¬ 
roll)  palling  them  like  Atmofpberes. 

'l'hc  Objections  railed  agninft  this  Pbifofophy  arc  chiefly 
aimed  at  the  Principle,  Gravity  ;  which  fome  condemn 
as  an  occult  Qualify  ;  and  others  as  a  miraculous,  and 
preternatural  t  atifc  ;  neither  of  which  have  longer  any 
Room  in  found  Pbilofophy.  Others  again  let  it  alkie,  as 
ddhoying  the  Motion  of  Voitn  i  :  ;  and  others,  as  lup- 


or 
others 


mi 
y  are  not 


poling  a  Vacuum  in  fad.  Sir  Ifaac  r 

other  Philofophers,  takes  no  Pains  to  proved  al! 
pie  a  priori ,  as  they  have  all  done,  which  rw  ^  „  nci‘ 

ing  is  very  effentia]  in  Pbilofophy  s  for  thouglnve  f  5nd‘ 
by  the  Phenomena,  that  a  Body  gravit^8,^ JK 
Centre  *,  our  Mind  cannot  be  fatisfied  till  ,  lts 
likewife,  whence  that  Gravitation  proceeds'^  -f  J 
Gravity  be  a  Quality  eftential  to  the  Body  •  1  tllat 

have  if,  or  fuper-added  to  it,  in  the  Sentiment  of  ?w5il 
an  Impulfe  of  fome  Body  from  without  acr/ r  lefSi 
icrs  ;  which  is  an  Imperfedion  in  his  Svftem  r? t0 
keeping  always  the  Mind  in  Sufpence,  will  iJ a  W  llch 
Philofophers  from  cfpoufmg  it.  For  if  all  th 
known  in  Nature,  have  an  eflcntial  Gravity  i  °  ^°dics 
exift:  without  it,  as  Sir  Ifaac  feems  to  mCmmu'  \*nm 
ling  it  Vis,  and  Power ;  how  will  he  be  capable  rn  ^ ?■' 
the  Phenomena  of  thofe  Bodies  which  afcenrl  n,,??  "1 
in  Fluids  ?  If  he  fays,  that  it  is  only  becaufe  the*/ 

Bulk  for  Bulk,  fo  heavy  as  thofe  Fluids  :  fuch  An/'  ■ 
not  refolve  the  Difficulty  ;  for  though  ffi0fe 
Bulk  for  Bulk  heavier  than  the  Body  alcencW  nr S  be 
ming  in  them:  As  the  Bodies  which  comoo fe  Tr 
Fluids,  are  appointed  by  Nature  to  form  a  whole  ]£&? 
and  fhould  confequently  gravitate  towards  one  an • 
Sir  Ifaac' s  Syftem,  the  Body  which  afeends  oS  -m 

o  *  1 1  •  ^  j  to  that  Mafs,  fhould ‘r^-in 

ftill  its  natural  Tendency  towards  the  common  Cent/  F 

all  heavy  Bodies,  and  finds,  through  the  Interfaces  left  be 

tween  thofe  fluid  Bodies,  continually  tending  towards  one 

another,  by  Means  of  their  continual  Fluctuation  a  Paf- 
fage  to  its  natural  Center.  ’ 

Experimental  Philosophy. 

The  Experimental  Pbilofophy,  by  the  Greeks  called 
![M7T£i^oc,  or  tfxTrti^nr],  is  that  which  proceeds  on  Expe¬ 
riments  ;  on  which  are  deduced  the  Laws  of  Nature/and 
the  Properties  and  Powers  of  Bodies,  and  their  Ad  ions 

upon  each  other,  from  fenfible  Experiments  and  Obfer- 

vations. 

Experiments  are  of  the  laft  Importance  in  Philoffy- 
and  the  great  Advantages  the  modern  Phyficks  have 
above  the  antient,  is^chiefly  owing  to  this,  that  we  have 
a  great  many  more  Experiments,  and  that  we  make  more 
Ule  of  the  Experiments  we  have. 

Their  Way  of  philofophizing  was,  to  begin  with  the 
Caufcs  of  Things  ;  and  argue  to  the  Eflcdsand  Pheno¬ 
mena  *,  ours,  on  the  contrary,  proceed  from  Obferva- 
tions  and  Experiments  alone. 

My  Lord  Bacon  found  the  Way  for  the  new  Pbilofophy 
by  fetting  on  Foot  the  making  of  Experiment.  His  Me¬ 
thod  has  been  profccuted  with  laudable  Emulation  by  the 
Academy  Bel  Crnento ,  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  the 
Royal  Society,  Mr.  Boyle ,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  and  many 
others. 

In  EfFeft,  Experiments  within  thefe  Co  or  ;o  Years, 
arc  come  into  fuch  Vogue,  that  nothing  will  pal’s  in  Ph\- 
lofopby  but  what  is  founded  on  Experiment,  or  confirme 
by  Experiment,  C3c.  fo  that  the  new  Pbilofophy  is  almoll 
altogether  experimental. 

Indeed  the  Antients,  whatever  we  commonly  fay  to  the 
contrary,  feem  to  have  thought  as  well  of  the  experimen¬ 
tal  Way  as  the  Moderns.  Plato  mifles  no  Occalion  ot 
fpeaking  of  the  Advantages  of  the  tprnfu  \  and  as  to 
sir  i ft  otic,  his  Hiftory  of  slnimah  may  bear  Witnefs  for 
him.  Democritus's  great  Bufincfs  was  to  make  Experi¬ 
ments;  and  even  Epicurus  himfclf  owes  Part  of  Ins 
Glory  to  the  fame  Caufe.  Plato  calls  it,  in  Rdped  to 
his  Subject,  fvcaa-Qr.mx,  Subtlety  of  Scnlu 

Yet  there  are  Ionic,  even  among  the  I, earned,  who  con¬ 
ceive  of  Experiments  in  a  different  Manner.  Dr.  al¬ 
lows  that  Pbilofophy  lias  received  very  confuierable  Advan¬ 
tages  from  the  Makers  of  Experiments  ;  but  complains  ol 
their  Di (ingenuity,  in  too  often  wrefling  and  dillortmi; 
their  Experiments  and  Obfervations,  to  favour  low 
darling  1'heories  they  had  efpoufed.  Bur  this  is  not  .ul* 
M.  Plartfockcr ,  in  Ins  Re  cue  i  l  de  plujicurs  Pieces  dc  P,J)' 
Jiqttc,  undertakes  to  fliew,  that  they  who  employ  tlicm- 
iclves  in  the  making  of  Experiments,  are  not  proper  y 
Philofophers,  but  as  it  were  the  Labourers  or  Operators 
of  Philofophers,  who  work  under  them,  or  for 
furnilhing  them  with  Materials  to  buiJJ  their  Syl C11!S 
and  Hypothdis  upon. 
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Thp  learned  M.  Darter,  in  the  Beginning  of  his  Dif- 
on  Plato,  at  the  Head  of  his  Tranflation  of  the 
WU  rks  of  that  Philofopher,  deals  ftiil  more  fe  verely  with 
I  Makers  of  Experiments.  He  fpeaks  out  with  a  Sort 
f  Indignation,  as  a  Tribe  of  idle  curious  People,  whofe 
phifofotihv  con  lifts  in  making  Experiments  on  the  Gravity 
f  u  4fr'  the  Equilibrium  of  Fluids,  the  Magnet,  &c . 
°  d  yet  arrogate  to  themfelves  the  noble  Title  of  Philo- 
!n  hers.  In  fatt,  that  Title  is  very  improperly  adapted  to 
Hem  fince  there  is  a  great  Difference  between  Wifdom,  on 
!  ich  Pbilofophy  is  founded,  and  Genius  and  Dexterity, 
on  which  all  Kinds  of  Experiments  depend  ;  fora  Perfon 
have  a  very  good  Genius  for  Mechanifm,  and  not 
be  very  wife,  of  that  Wifdom  which  becomes  a  true  Phi- 
1  r  pher  •  that  experimental  Part,  which  of  late  Ages 
has  been  "joined  to  Pbilofophy ,  belonging  more  properly 
to  Mechanicks.  For  a  Philofopner,  taking  the  Term  in 
its  ftriaeft  Senfe,  fhould  go  no  further  than  theContem- 
plation  of  Things,  leaving  the  Execution  thereof  to  ano¬ 
ther  Set  of  Men  •,  though  he  fiiould  have  a  certain  Theo¬ 
ry  thereof,  in  order  to  judge  pertinently  of  them  ;  as  a 
Phvfician  is  obliged  to  underftand  Pharmacy  and  Chymi- 
itry,  though  the  Pra&ice  of  thofe  Arcs,  belongs  properly 
to  Apothecaries  and  Chymifts. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Natural  Pbilofophy,  fometimes  alfo  called  Phyficks 
and  Philiology,  is  the  Dodlrine  of  natural  Bodies,  their 
Phenomena,  Caufes,  and  Effedls ;  with  the  various  Af¬ 
fections,  Motions,  and  Operations  thereof. 

Note,  That  as  I  have  treated  of  all  thofe  'Things  in  feve" 
ralTreatifes  apart,  viz.  in  thofe  o i  Anatomy,  slntmah » 
Jflromny ,  Botany ,  Metals ,  Minerals ,  See.  the  greateft 
Part  whereof  is  of  my  own  Invention,  and  where  every 
Body  can  difeover,  that  my  own  Sentiment  is  in  a 
great  Meafure  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Setts  of  Philophers  heretofore  mentioned,  I  have 
nothing  left  to  conclude  this  Treatife,  than  to  fhew,  in 
Abregee,  in  what  I  differ  from  them,  on  the  principal 
Points. 

My  own  Philosophy. 

I  take  the  Liberty  to  call  this  Pbilofophy  my  own,  be- 
caufe  it  is  really  my  own  Sentiment,  which  I  have  bor¬ 
rowed  from  no  Body. 

I’m  of  Opinion,  that  there  was  always  from  the  Begin¬ 
ning  an  indefinite  and  inexhauftible  Subftance,  fubfifting 
independently  of  all  ocher  created  Beings,  though  it  con¬ 
tained  them  all  (not  only  thofe,  which  have  already 
cxifted,  exift,  and  are  to  exift,  but  even  thofe  which  me 
poflible,  and  are  never  to  exifl)  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
our  Imagination  contains  an  infinite  Number  of  Ideas, 
fomc  whereof  are  produced  ad  extra ,  feme  remain  in  fieri, 
and  arc  to  exift  in  Time  •,  and  others  remain  in  a  State  of 
Pofiibility,  and  will  never  be  exploded.  That  thofe  fe- 
vcral  Beings,  tho*  but  in  Embrio,  were  as  perfect  then 
as  they  were  after  their  Explofion,  as  well  in  the  juft  Con¬ 
formation  of  their  Parts,  as  in  the  beautiful  Symetry 
which  fubfifts  between  them,  though  nor  difcernible  by 
a  mortal  Eye-,  fince  by  the  incomprchenfiblc  A61  of  the 
Will  of  a  fupreme,  eternal,  and  omnipotent  Being,  they 
were  all  exploded  at  once,  in  their  full  Perfection,  and 
jooncr  than  we  could  poffjbly  have  conceived  it ;  each 
Kind  of  them,  finding  themfelves,  at  the  very  fame  In- 
jbnr,  at  the  Place  of  their  Deftination,  without  any  other 
Difference  in  the  Degrees  of  their  Perfection,  buc’a  rela¬ 
tive  one,  i,  e.  that  each  Kind  was  pci  led  in  i  tit  If,  and 
impcrfedt  only  when  compared  with  other  Kinds,  which 

according  to  their  Situation,  and  their  different  Fundtions 
were  more  per  fed. 

T  hough  1  admit  three  Elements  with  Des  Cartes ,  I  do 
not  agree  with  him  with  RcfpcCt  to  the  Formation  of 

Hole  Elements  *  f°r  ls  my  Opinion,  that  they  were  all 

j/cc  m«de  perfect  at  once,  by  the  juft  Symetry  of  their 
,a5s»  as  well  adapted  to  each  other  from  the  very  firft 
n  aat  they  began  to  form  a  Compofitum,  as  they 

jiJ^pPP^’d  fince  :  That  Grinding  of  the  Particles  of  the 
1  (  Element,  invented  by  Des  Cartes,  in  order  to  form 
ilcj  ccond  and  third,  of  the  Du  ft  and  other  Super  Unities 
iy  .  *  n°t  only  fuppofes  fomc  I  m  peri  eft  ion  in  the  firft 
maple  as  if  the  Pei  led  ion  ol  its  Prod  ud  ions,  depend- 
0  *  fecond  Thought  or  KeficCtion  *  but  likewife  an 
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the  Benefit  of  the  Earth,  and  all  the  Hoduftidns  5of  ■ 
It  is  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  if  the  Earth  was  not 

ff;n  thoem’  ]t  w,as  ^  Jeaft  coevaI>  and  that  the.  ine'x- 
iiauitible  Source  whence  they  proceeded,  had  Matter 

enough  in  Store  to  form  them  all,  without  hating  Re- 

courle  to  the  penurious  Expedient,  of  waiting  for  the 

Shreds,  and  Refufe  of  the  Particles  of  the  firft  Elements  td 

form  the  fecond  and  third  therewith.  And  fince  the  firft 

and  lecond  Element  were  to'  be  extended  over  the  Suiy 

ace  or  the  Earth  ;  and  the  Particles  they  were  compofed 

or,  were  to  dired  themlelves  accordingly,  how  could 

uch  a  thing  have  been  done,  fmce  the  Limits  nor  the 

Porm  of  their  Extenfion  was  not  fixed  vet  5  it  is  true, 

that  we  may  have  Recourfe  for  that  to  the  infinite 

Knowledge,  of  the  firft  Principle,  who  knew  the  Limits 

he  had  defigned  for  each  Being  *  but  why  fiiould  we  have 

Recourfe  tometaphyfical  Means,  when  we  can  appropriate 

I  lungs  to  an  eafier  Manner  of  undei {landing  them*  and 

more  agreeable  to  our  natural  Conceptions  3  for  it  is  more 

agreeable  to  thefe  Conceptions,  that  the  firft  and  fecond 

Element  having  been  formed  for  the  Utility  of  the 

Earth,  and  to  encompafs  it  j  if  the  Earth  was  not,  prior,- 

it  mu  ft  have  been  at  leaft  coeval  to  them  ;  fince  the  firft 

g  in  vain  ;  and  if  the  Earth  had  beert 
pofterior  in  its  Formation  to  the  firft  and  fecond  Ele¬ 
ments  thofe  two  Elements  fiiould  have  been  confider’d 
as  ul clefs,  at  leaft  for  all  that  Time  the  Earth  had  been 
forming  of  their  Superfluity.  But  what  fhould  haye  been* 
befides,  the  Want  of  Capacity  in  the  Artift,  to  have  fce 
fuch  an  incomprehenfible  Multitude  of  Particles  a  going  ac 
Random,  and  leave  to  pure  Hazard,  the  perfefting  of  his 
Work,  by  breaking,  grinding,- and  polifliing  thofe  Parti¬ 
cles,  which  he  had  left  in  a  monftrous  Confufion.- 

It  is  alfo  my  Sentiment,  that  thofe  Particles,  which 
compofed  the  three  Elements,  were  djrefted  to  Motion- 
that  very  fame  Inftant  the  fupreme  Being  willed  ;their 
Explofion,  and  that  it  was  by  Means  of  that  Motion  they 
were  aftuaily  exploded  *,  that  they  /allied  out  from  their 
Source,  in  the  fame  Manner  a  River  which  overflows  its 
Banks,  fpreads  itfelf  over  a  flat  Superficies  ;  each,  of  theiri 
following  its  natural  Impulfe  and  Tendency,  as- well  to¬ 
wards  their  common  Center,  as  towards  each  other ; 
which  Motion  and.Direftion,  they  have  preferved  fince^ 
without  the  leaft  Alteration  or  Diminution  ;  lor  as  that 
Motion  was  the  fecond  Principle  of  their. Exiftence,  and 
not  a  Confequence  rcfuJting  from  their  Exiftence,  as  in 
Beings  pioduced,  fince,  by  Generation  ;  that  Motion  or¬ 
der’d  fo  well  the  Parts  from  the  Beginning,  winch  concur¬ 
red  to  it,  and  cftablifhcd  among  them  fo  natural  and 
beautiful  a  Harmony,  that  none  of  them  obftrucVmg  or 
prefiing  too  hard  on  the  other,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
aftifiing  one  another  mutually  in  their  fcveral  Funftions  ; 
and  their  Texture  being  fo  compact  as  to  admit  of  no  he¬ 
terogeneous  Body,  to  obftruft  their  Rotation,  it  is  almoft 
impoffible  they  fhouIdfufTer  the  leaft  Change, or  Alteration. 

The  Difference  we  difeover  in  the  different  Bodies,- 
which  com  pole  both  the  celeftial  and  terraqueous  Globe, 
does  not  confift  in  the  Difference  of  the  Matter  thofe  BoJ 
dies  are  compos’d  of  (fince  the  Matter  is  the  fame  every 
wherej  but  in  the  different  Configuration  of  die;  Parti¬ 
cles  of  Lhat  Matter,  and  in  the  iefier  or  greater  Velocity 
of  their  Motion. 

For  the  experimental  Pbilofophy  gives  us  Room  ta 
fuppofe,  that  the  Sun  which  was  placed  in  the  Center  of 
thcSyftem,  mull  have  been  there,  before  the  a&ual  Ex- 
plolion  thereof,  as  a  round  and  irnooth  Globule,  compo- 
ied  of  an  incoin])rchenfible  Infinity  of  other  Globules,  of 
the  fame  Form,  but  of  different  Sizes  ;  which  Globules, 
by  the  adlual  Expanfion  of  the  whole  Syftcm,  finding- 
themlelves  more  at  Liberty  to  follow  their  natural  and 
violent  Propcnfuy  to  Motion,  unfolded  themfelves  into 
a  mudi  greater  Volume,  to  fill  the  whole  Center  of  the 
Sylleni,  whicli  by  ihe  lame  Expanfion  war.  allb  become 
much  larger  i  much  as  a  certain  Quantity  of  Quick  filver,- 
confined  within  a  narrow  Compafs,  fearch  to  extend  itfelf, 
when  it  is  allowed  more  Room  :  That  natural  Propcnfuy 
to  Extenfion,  inercafing  rather  than  diminifliing,  the 
greater  is  the  Space  allowed  lor  it  j  and  its  Motion  in- 
creafing  on  Proportion  as  it  has  more  Room  to  move, 
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The  globulous  Particles  which  compofe  the  Sun’s  Sub- 
1  fiance,  being  ftill  more  perfedt  in  their  globular  Confi¬ 
guration  than  thofe  of  Quickfilver,  and  therefore  indued 
'with  a  ftill  much  greater  Velocity  ;  like  them,  they  are 
in  a  perpetual  violent  Motion,  to  extend  their  Limits  ftill 
further  and  further,  and  that  Motion,  and  the  infuparable 
•Obftacles  they  meet  with  to  extend  themfelves  further, 
'occafion  a  violent  Friflion  among  them,  which  produces 
Heat  and  Light  ;  from  which  Velocity  and  natural  Pro- 
■penfity  to  Expanfion  proceeds  likewife  its  Rotation  in  its 
Orbit,  in  order  to  find  a  Place  to  break  through,  to  ex¬ 
plode  itfclf  further.  The  fame  Thing  may  be  faid  of 
the  fixed  Stars. 

As  for  the  Planets.  They  are  round,  thin,  compact 
and  fmooth  Bodies,  compofed  of  Particles  ot  different 
Configuration,  but  all  united  in  fo  perfect  a  Mechanifm, 
that  there  is  not  the  lead  Irregularity  therein  ;  being 
all  joined  together  to  maintain  in  the  whole  Frame  the 
natural  Motion  thereof,  which  is  that  of  proceeding  gra¬ 
dually  each  in  its  Orbit,  in  order  to  accompli  fit  their 
periodical  Revolution  round  the  common  Center  of  the 
whole  Syftem. 

The  Figure  of  the  Planets  being  round,  none  of  the 
Sides  thereof  has  a  greater  abfolute  Gravity  than  the 
other,  but  each  Side  equiponderate  the  other  oppofite  to 
it,  otherwife  there  would  frequently  happen  fome  Difor- 
der  in  their  periodical  Revolution  ;  either  by  the  am¬ 
bient  Atmofphere  preffing  too  hard  on  either  Side,  and 
thereby  obftrudling  the  Rotation,  or  by  the  lighter  Side 
exhaufting  at  laft  its  mobile  Faculty,  by  the  too  violent 
and  too  frequent  Efforts  it  would  be  obliged  to  make, 
to  rife  the  heavieft :  But  they  are  all  placed  in  Equilibrio 
on  their  Axis,  the  better  to  be  accelerated  in  their  Pro- 
greftion,  by  the  ambient  Atmofphere  preffing  gently 
on  them. 

The  Earth  admits  in  its  Compofition  a  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  of  different  Particles  of  different  Forms,  than  the 
Planets,  and  the  Texture  thereof  is  much  loofer,  as 
appointed  for  quite  different  Purpofes  ;  for  the  Earth  is 
not  to  reflect  the  Light  of  the  Sun  as  the  Planets  do  ; 
but,  on  the. contrary,  to  leave  a  Paffage  through  its  po¬ 
rous  Subftance  to  the  Sun’s  Beams,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  Vegetation,  Cryftallization,  &c,  forming  in  its  Bo* 
fom. — -The  Earth  has  aJfo  a  Principle  of  Motion  pe¬ 
culiar  to  itfclf,  and  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  Planets  ; 
though  we  are  not  fo  fenfible  of  it,  becaufe  wc  are  car¬ 
ried  along  with  it. 

All  the  l’ublunary  Things  which  feems  to  us  fubjedt 
to  Succefiion  of  Time,  to  Viciflitude  or  Changes,  have 
all  an  actual  Being  from  the  Beginning  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  created  de  novo  ;  and  the  firft  Animal  of  each 
Kind  contained  actually  all  the  Animals  which  have 
been  feen  fincc,  and  will  be  feen  hereafter  ;  as  the  firft 
Plant  did  all  the  other  Plants;  the  firft  Mineral  all  the 
other  Minerals,  ific.  or  rather,  it  is  nothing  clfc  but  the 
fame  Animal,  the  fame  Plant,  fsfe.  renewed  in  infinitum : 
For  if  Things  were  created  dc  novo ,  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  they  have  been  created  at  firft,  and  with  the  fame 
Faculty  of  reproducing  themfelves,  by  means  of  the 
infinite  Multitude  of  adiual  Beings  each  of  them  contain 
in  Miniature,  there  fhoukl  be  alio  other  Worlds  created 
to  contain  them. 

The  lupreine  Being  having  done  nothing  in  vain,  but 
all  Things  having  been  created  to  fomc  Purpofe,  there 
is  no  fuch  'Filing  as  a  Vacuum  in  Nature,  either  as  abfo¬ 
lute  or  coaccrvatum .  There  is  no  abfolute  Vacuum,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Univcrfe  is  entirely  full  of  Matter  ;  otherwife, 
that  Part  which  fhoukl  remain  empty,  would  be  a  need- 
Pf  or  fuperfluous  Place,  foi  tried  without  any  View  or 
Dcfign,  which  would  argue  an  Indifference  in  God  with 
regard  to  his  Operations,  which  is  incompatible  with  his 
infinite  Wifdom.  'I  here  is  no  coaccrvatum  Vacuum , 
fincc  a  'Fhing  containing,  fuppofes  necefiiirily  a  Thing 
contained;  hut  if  there  was  a  coaccrvatum  Vacuum ,  it 
would  be  a  i  hing  containing,  and  nothing  contained  in 
it,  which  is  a  Contradiction. 

'J Tiis  Quellion  on  the  Vacuum  has  much  puzzled  both 
'indent  and  modern  Philofophers.  The  Ancients  in  their 
Controvcrfies  diftinguifiied  two  Kinds,  a  Vacuum  Con - 
rerun /urn,  or  a  Vat  man  Inlcrfycrfum ,  or  Diffiminatum, 

/  aettum  Coaccrvatum,  is  conceived  as  a  Blare  ddlitutc 
of  Matter;  iucli  c.vr,  as  there  would  be,  fhoukl  God  an¬ 


nihilate  all  the  Air,  and  other  Bodies  .w;fMn  i 
of  this  Chamber.  The  Exil fence  of  fuch  V  ^ 
maintained  by  the  Pythagoreans,  Epicureans^?1  lL 
Atomifts  or  Corpufcularians  ;  moll  of  V/hJm  .V1?  t>ik 
a  Vacuum  adtually  to  exift,  without  the  F 
fenfible  World.  But  the  modern  Corpufculan?  °*  ?? 
hold  a  Vacuum  Coaccrvatum,  deny  that  Ann!’  v,~c' 
conceiving  that  fuch  a  Vacuum  muft  be  infiim' CaU°nj  a<* 
and  uncreated.  ct'crn-} 

According  then  to  the  latter  Philofophers,  there ' 
Vacuum  Coaccrvatum  without  the  Bounds  of  rh  c.'l!'0 

World  ;  nor  would  there  be  any  Vacuum,  provided 

fliould  annihilate  divers  contiguous  Bodies  , 

*  •  °  ,  man  wu 

amounts  to  a  mere  Privation,  or  nothing:  The  IV  1 
fions  of  luch  a  Space,  which  the  Ancienteheldta 
being  by  thefe  held  to  be  mere  Negations,  thaU^1’ 
fuch  a  Place  there  is  fo  much  Length,  Breadth  S’  1 
Depth  wanting,  as  a  Body  muft  have  to  fill  jt/  5  ^ 

The  Cartefians ,  however,  deny  any  Vacuum  Csecer. 
turn  at  all ;  and  affert,  that  if  God  fliould  tmmVdi-T 
annihilate  all  the  Matter,  v.  gr.  in  this  Chamber  "in 
prevent  the  Ingrefs  of  any  ocher  Matter,  the  Con" 
quence  would  be,  that  the  Walls  would  be  conti**  jo?"* 
and  contain  no  Space  at  all. — And  they  add,  SV*’ 
there  be  no  Matter  in  a  Chamber,  the  Walls*  an  be 
conceived  no  otherwife  than  as  contiguous,  thofe  Things 
being  faid  to  be  contiguous,  between  which  there  is  not 
any  Thing  intermediate  :  But  if  there  be  no  Body  be 
tween,  there  is  r.o  Extenfion  between ;  Extenfion  and 
Body  being  the  fame  Thing  :  And  if  there  he  n o  Exten¬ 
fion  between,  then  the  Walls  arc  contiguous ;  and  where 
is  the  Vacuum? 

Vacuum  diffiminatum,  or  inter fperfum,  is  that  fupnof, d 
to  be  naturally  interfperfed  in,  and  among  Bodies  in 
the  Pores  of  the  fame  Body,  and  in  the  Interdict-/ be¬ 
tween  different  Bodies.  —  It  is  this  Kind  of  Vacuum 
which  is  chiefly  difputctl  among  the  modern  Philofo¬ 
phers  :  The  Corpufcularians  fbenucufiy  aflerting  it,  and 
the  Peripateticks  and  Cartefians  as  iliffly  impugning  it. 

The  great  Arguments  the  Peripateticks  ufe  againft  a 
Vacuum  inter fperfum ,  is,  that  tliere  are  divers  Bodies  fre¬ 
quently  feen  to  move  contrary  to  their  own  Nature  and 
Inclination  ;  and  for  no  other  apparent  Reafon  than  to 
avoid  a  Vacuum:  Whence  they  conclude,  that  Nature 
abhors  a  Vacuum ,  and  give  us  a  new  Clafs  of  Motions 
aferibed  to  the  fuga  vacni ,  or  Nature  flying  a  Vacuum, 

Such  is  the  rifing  of  Water  in  a  Syringe  upon  the 
drawing  up  the  Pifton  ;  fuch  alfo  is  the  Afcent  of  Water  in 
Pumps,  the  fwelling  of  the  Flefii  in  a  Cupping-Glafs,  idc. 

The  Cartefians  deny,  not  only  the  adtual  Exiftencc, 
but  even  the  PoflibiJity  of  a  Vacuum  :  And  that  on  this 
Principle,  that  Extenfion  being  the  Elfencc  of  the  Mat¬ 
ter  or  Body,  wherever  Extenfion  is,  there,  is  Matter ; 
but  mere  Space  or  Vacuity  is  luppofec!  to  be  extended, 
therefore  it  is  material.  Which  Sentiment  is  the  moft 
agreeable  to  Reafon,  fincc  according  to  my  own  Senti¬ 
ment,  Extenfion  is  the  Protradlion  of  a  Body  according 
to  all  its  Dimenfions,  which  Piotradlion  cannot  be  d- 
fedled  but  by  an  immediate  Conradl  of  all  the  Points  of 
tile  extended  Body,  with  other  Bodies  over  which  it  is 
extended,  whereby  it  is  fup ported  in  its  Extenlion, 
otherwife  the  Particles  of  that  Body  could  never  he  p!0' 

cradled  to  any  Extenfion,  it  being  unconceivable,  aiul 
even  contrary  to  a  daily  Experience,  that  the  Particles 
of  the  extended  Body  at  fo  great  a  Pittance  Iron)  each 
other,  could  mutually  fupporc  one  another,  bur  0,1  r,ie 
contrary,  muft  immediately  follow  their  natural  IVopcn- 

fity  towards  their  common  Center. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  corpufcular  Authors  provq 
not  only  the  Pofiibility  but  the  actual  Exigence  o\  ,l 
Vacuum ,  from  divers  Confidcrarions,  particularly  ir°nj 
the  Con  fid  era  tion  of  Motion  in  general  ;  and  that  oi  nc 
Comers,  Planets,  &c.  in  particular;  fioin  the  M  ^ 
Bodies,  from  the  Vibration  of  Bend  till)  ms,  Coin 
fudlion  and  Condenlation,  from  the  different  \ 
Gravities  of  Bodies,  and  from  the  Divifibiliiy  of  1 
into  Parts.  .  Q  . 

i.  It  is  argued,  that  Motion  could  not  he  e‘ ^ 
without  a  Vacuum.- — This  is  whai  Lucretius  urged 
aj^o. — Print ipium  quoniam  tedendi  nulla  dart l  vci 
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quo  matcncs  quoniam  jlipata  fuiffict .  .  i  • 

'Flic  Force  of  this  Argument  is  pretended  to 

u  *  ft  car  a 
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fed  from  the  two  following  Conficlerarions,  viz. 
cr  a\\  Motion  is  either  in  a  (freight  Line,  or  in  a 

furre  which  returns  int0  as  cIie  Circle  and  El- 

j  fis;  or  in  a  Curve  which  does  not  return  into  itfelf, 

the  Parabola,  &c.  and,  fecondly,  that  the  moving 
Force  mud  be  always  grearer  than  the  ReMance. 

*  For  they  fuppofe,  that  hence  it  follows,  that  no 
Force,'  even  though  infinite,  can  produce  Motion  where 
tlic  Kefiftance  is  infinite  *  that  confequently  there  can 
he  n0  Motion  either  in  a  {height  Line,  or  a  non¬ 
returning  Curve  5  becaufe  in  either  of  thefe  Cafes  the 
protrufion,  and  confequently  the  Refiftance,  would  be 
.^njfe>_That  there  remains,  therefore,  only  the  Mo¬ 
tion  in  a  revolving  Curve,  practicable  ;  which  mull:  either 
^  a  Revolution  upon  an  Axis,  or  an  annular  Motion 
rounJ  a  quiefccnc  Body  ;  both  which  are  again  impotfi- 
ye  ^  an  eliiptick  Curve  *,  and  confequently  all  Motion 
muft  be  in  Circles  geometrically  true,  and  the  revolving 
Bodies  muft  either  be  Spheres,  Spheroides,  Cylinders, 
or  Portions  of  them  exactly  geometrical,  otherwife  their 
Revolution  in  a  Plenum  would  be  impofliblc  :  But  fuefi 
Motions  or  fuch  figured  Bodies  we  do  not  know  in  Na¬ 
ture;  Therefore  there  is  a  Vacuum.  It  is  my  Sentiment, 
that  this  Gibberifh,  which  ficarce  any  Body  underftands, 
docs  not  at  all  prove  a  Vacuum  ;  for  though  the  World 
be  full  of  Matter  from  the  Beginning,  that  Matter  is  fo 
fubtile,  and  fo  well  adapted  to  the  different  Phenomena 
which  happens  in  it,  that  far  from  being  an  Obftacie  ro 
them,  it  on  the  contrary  contributes  towards  rendering 
them  more  perfedt,  and  towards  anfwering  in  a  more 
regular  Manner,  their  feverai  different  Purpofes  :  Which 
Affemofl  l  prove  by  the  fame  Example  of  Motion, 
which  is  brought  in  this  Place  to  prove  a  Vacuum  \  for 
;  we  muft  be  convinced  by  an  Infinity  of  Experiments, 
i  that  it  would  be  impoltible  to  regulate  any  Motion  what- 
'  ever,  if  there  was  not  fome  Refinance  in  Nature,  either 
to  moderate  its  too  great  Impetuofity,  according  to  the 
Intentions  of  the  firft  Motor,  or  to  flop  it  entirely,  when 
thofe  Intentions  have  been  anfwered.  That  ionic  fubtile 
Matter  ferves  likewife  to  keep  that  Motion  in  a  certain 
Regularity,  by  maintaining  it  in  a  certain  Degree  of  Ve¬ 
locity  for  a  certain  Space  of  Time  •,  which  could  not  be 
done  if  there  was  a  Vacuum  ;  for  as  the  Body  in  Motion 
could  not  meet  then  with  any  Refinance,  once  fet  agoing, 
it  would  always  retain  the  fame  Degree  of  Velocity  it 
received  from  the  firft  Impulfe,  and  never  flops  of  itfclf  *, 
which  Motion  a  Vacuum  (fuppofe  fuch  a  Motion  was 
poffible,  which  I  cannot  believe)  could  never  be  regular, 
kr  as  there  would  be  then  no  ambient  Atmofphere  to 
maintain  it  in  the  Direction  it  received  from  the  firft  Im- 
pdfe,  it  could  never  be  carried  in  a  draft  Line,  but  de¬ 
cline  from  the  fecond  Inftanc  of  the  Impulfe,  either  to 
the  Right  or  Left,  according  as  the  Difpofuion  of  the 
i  arts  of  the  Body  moved,  fhould  incline  it  more  towards 
one  Side  than  the  other  •,  and  if  even  it  fhould  happen 
dw  all  its  Pairs  fhould  be  in  Equiiibrio,  the  Motion 
could  never  be  but  circular,  and  even  that  but  a  very 
«,  (hurt,  and  irregular  one,  let  the  Impulfe  be  ever 
o  violent,  which  could  then  contribute  to  nothing  more 
jinn  t0  a  greater  Irregularity  of  the  Morion.  I  have 
VJat  f  do  not  even  think  a  Motion  poffible  in  Va- 
j?0,'  Iincc  'n  iS  my  Opinion,  that  it  is  the  Rdiftance  the 
nj0Vc‘d  meets  with  from  the  fubtile  Matte  r,  which 
Mus  the  Vibrations  ;  which  is  alfo  confirmed  by  Ex- 

JKnmuir,  (fiat  a  Motion  is  in  created  or  accc lierated  by 
with  a  ft efi fiance  from  fome  foreign  Body,  nro- 
;  «  that  Reliance  be  proportional  to  the  Motion,  i.c. 

.  .  v  bc  too  hard,  and  the  Vibration  again  ft  it 

Went ;  which  is  not  to  be  feared  from  the  fuUiJe 

i,r'j/r,r  .W1'cb  being  in  a  fluid  State,  accommodates 
nly  to  the  Motion  given  by  the  firft  Impulfe. 

r  ’  ]\y  Prt‘te(id  that  the  Motions  of  the  Planets  and 

, ....  s  (  einonfirate  a  Vacuum  :  1  hus  Sir  Lane  Newton. 

there  is  no  fuch  fluid  Medium  as  either  (to  fill 
«  ,L  -1  P0,'°ys  PaUs  of  all  fenfible  Bodies,  as  the  Air, 

'  Cliar  J>ts’  aiK^  *°  toakc  a  Plenum)  fee  ms 

4  In  5  ?*  )ccauh*  the  Planets  and  Comets  proceed  with 
>  ,  !'!Kl ,allinG  il  Motion’  throLiBh  the  ecleftial 

1  I) la™  '.I01 !  fl'0,n  aml  10  al1  |Jllrts :  J'or  hence  it  ap- 
1  Rcli'liin  -  thaC?  ctk,(l “I  lSl,a“!;‘ arr  void  of  nil  Icnfihlc 
1  Pur  ifm  ocinlwjucmly  ,.l  all  (enfible  Matter. 

^fining  force  of  fluid  Mediums  arifes  partly 


from  the  Attrition  of  the  Part?  of  rfo  A /i~j-  , 

*  ofth  fR ' f  f 16  rna*ivity  of  Matter.  ~NoW  tl™’  p"‘[ 

<  r,C "n#  h  r  ,Parts  more  rmoo,:h  and  flipperv  •  but 
.  cy  .  art  °^F,e  Kefiftance  which  arifes' from  the  In- 

'«  r, iy  ofCe  M-IV  1S  a|Wa}'S  in  ProPort'°n  to  the  Den- 

«  ;s  WaSoTShJn  ,e  cdf ia!  Resions  were  as  denk 

c  *  U  Qu,ckfilver,  thry  would  refift  almoft  as 

.  feft^den7afCrHrQUICkfiiVt;r;  buC  ,F  t,lay  were  per- 
.  fhf  Llr  f  W  hoUC  ilrY  ,ntwrPerfecl  Vacuity,  though 

t  Vf  , t|,an  Quttkhlver  does;  a  perftdUy  f0|,d 

‘  riling m  fUCh  3  M,ed,um  wovkl  hfi  ab°ve  half  its  Mo- 
‘  rZ’J  TVmj?  dl,reerLenSths  of  its  Diameter;  and  a 

«  Pknets  and  Comets  are,  would  be  (lopped  ftiil  fooner. 
1  herefore  that  the  Motion  of  the  Comets  and  Planets 
may  be  regular  and  lafling,  it  is  neceflary  the  ce  eft  a 

«  V,CCS  VOld  of  a"  Matter,  e.-tcepr  perhabs  forte 
.  p'V’  and  m^h  ratified  Effluvia  of  the  Planets  ind 

Ex,fcnce  of  the  fubtile  Matter,  nor  alien  the  Exiftcnce 
of  a  Vacuum,  (if  we  can  attribute  that  Name  Exiftcnce 

?'Sg7h,ch  .'S  a  Nation  thereof)  for  though  the 
celeftial  Bodies,  v,z.  the  Planets  and  Comets,  '&  en¬ 
vironed  by  the  fubtile  Matter,  and  their  porous  Sub- 
ftance  penetrated  by  Part  thereof,  it  does  nor  at  ail  ob- 

|  J.  •  M  4-  |  ,  4.  \  *  •  _  ^  5  ic  maintains 

}  ln  'hat  ar*ty  ,r  wen-ed  from  the  firft  Impulfe  ; 

£e  nL  R’bfn  i  *l?Uer  r°,rmins  an  Atmorphew  round 
the  Body  of  the  Manet,  the  upper  Part  and  back  Part 

of  that  Atmofphere  preffes  gently  on  thofe  Parts  of  the' 

Body  of  the  Manet,  which  they  touch  immediately, 

while  the  other  Part  of  the  Atmofphere,  which  is 

underneath  the  Planet,  gives  Way  as  gently  to  that 

Conipreffion  ;  otherwife  the  Planet  could  never.be  kept 

fteady  in  its  natural  Progrefflon,  but  fhould  refleft  one 

Way  or  other,  which  would  cattle  a  very  fenfible  Di for 

der  in  the  whole  Syftem.  As  to  Sir  I/mPs  Companion 

between  the  fluidity  of  Water  and  Quickfilver,  and  that 

of  the  fubtile  Matter,  it  is  very  lame;  for  it  Puttees  to 

fay,  that  the  fluidity  of  the  fubtile  Matter  is  proper  to 

itlelf,  and  appropriated  to  the  feverai  different  Phteno- 
mena  it  is  to  produce. 

3.  The  fume  Author  deduces  a  Vacuum  From  the 
Conhdcrat'on  of  the  Weights  of  Bodies,  thus  i  —  6  AH 
‘  Bodies  about  the  Earth  gravitate  towards  the  Earth  ; 

4  am{  d*  Weights  of  all  Bodies  equally  diftant  from  rhe 
‘  Earth’s  Center,  are  as  the  Quantities  of  Matter  in  rhrfe 
4  Bodies.  If  the  Either  therefore,  or  any  fubtile  Matter, 

4  were  altogether  ddlitutc  of  Uraviry,  or  did  gravitate 
4  Jefs  than  in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  its  Matter: 

4  bccavffe  (a %  .’irijhtle.  Da  Cartes,  and  otlu  is  argue)  it 
4  differs  irom  other  Bodies  only  in  the  Form  of  the 
4  Matter;  the  fame  Body  might  by  the  Change  of  its 
4  Form,  gradually  be  converted  into  a  Body  of  the  fame 
4  Confticution  with  thofe  which  gravitate  mod  in  Pro- 
4  portion  to  the  Quantity  of  Matter.  And  on  the  other 
4  Hand,  the  mod  heavy  Body  might  equally  Jofc  their 
4  Gravity,  by  gradually  changing  their  Form  •,  and 
4  therefore  the  Weights  would  depend  upon  the  Forms 
4  of  Bodies,  and  might  be  changed  with  them  ;  which 
4  is  contrary  to  all  Experiment.*  This  Rea  (bn  mg  (if 
not  almoft  unintelligible)  is  at  lead  ns  weak  as  the  other, 
to  effablifii  a  Vacuum,  fincc  it  is  founded  on  an  entirely 
falfe  Suppofition ;  for  though  Gravity  be  placed  in  the 
Difpofition  of  the  Particles  of  the  Matter,  and  a  Body 
be  more  or  Id's  heavy,  according  to  the  Difference  of 
that  Dilpnlirmn,  it  could  not  be  concluded  hence,  that 
the  fubtile  Matter,  which  is  the  lighted  of-  all  Bodies 
that  gravitate,  could  become  heavier,  by  altering  the 
Configuration  of  its  Parts,  fincc  that  Alteration  is  ini- 
poffible;  and  il  poffible,  it  would  •  no  longer  he  cotffi- 
demi  in  our  Syftem  as  a  fubtile  Matter ;  bur  by  irs 
gravitating  then  towards  its  Centre,  in  the  Manner  of 
the  heavuil,  ihouM  leave  room  tor  other  fubtile  Matter 
of  the  fame  Confidence,  ft  bad  beluie  that  'I  ran s forma- 
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tion.  Befides,  that  fubtle  Matter,  as  I  confider  it,  gra¬ 
vitates  as  much,  in  Proportion  to  its  Form,  or  even  with 
a  greater  Celerity  towards  its  Centre*  than  the  heavieft 
Bodies  *,  but  as  it  is  of  a  globular  Figure,  and  perfectly 
fin  oo  th,  thefe  Globules  which  arrive  fir  ft  to  the  Center* 
being  comprefied  by  thefe  which  touch  them  immediately 
a-top,  give  Way  to  them,  thefe  to  the  others,  and  thus 
fucceflively  by  a  perpetual  Rotation. 

4.  The  fame  Author  pretends,  that  the  Defcent  of 
Bodies  proves  that  all  Space  is  not  equally  full *  which  he 
attempts  to  prove  thus  :  4  If  all  Spaces  were  equally  full, 
‘  fays  he,  the  Ipecifick  Gravity  of  that  Fluid,  with  which 
c  the  Region  of  the  Air  would  in  that  Cafe  be  filled, 
4  would  not  be  lefs  than  the  fpecifick  Gravity  of  Quick- 
‘  filver  or  Gold,  or  any  other  the  moft  denfe  Body *  and 
4  therefore  neither  Gold,  nor  any  other  Body,  could  de- 
c  feend  therein.  For  Bodies  do  not  defeend  in  a  Fluid, 
4  unlefs  that  Fluid  be  fpecifically  lighter  than  that  Body. 
e  But  by  the  Air-Pump  we  can  exhauft  a  Veffel,  till  even 
4  a  Feather  fhall  fall  with  a  Velocity  equal  to  that  of  Gold 
4  in  the  open  Air  :  The  Medium,  therefore,  through 
4  which  the  Feather  falls,  muft  be  much  rarer  than  that 
4  thro’  which  the  Gold  falls. 

4  The  Quantity,  therefore,  in  a  given  Space,  may  be 
*  diminifhed  by  Rarefaction  :  And  why  may  not  be  di- 
4  minifhed  in  infinitum  :  Add,  that  we  conceive  the  folid 
4  Particles  of  all  Bodies  to  be  of  the  fame  Denfity *  and 
4  that  they  are  only  rarifiable  by  Means  of  their  Pores  : 
4  Whence  a  Vacuum  evidently  follows.9  I  deny  that  the 
Defcent  of  Bodies  proves  that  all  Space  is  not  equally 
full  *  which  is  deduced,  as  I  fuppofe,  from  the  different 
Degrees  of  Rapidity,  difeover’d  in  the  Defcent *  for  tho* 
fome  Bodies  defeend  with  a  greater  Rapidity  than  others, 
that  fhould  not  be  attributed  to  the  Vacuity  of  the  Places 
they  defeend  through,  but  to  the  Configuration  of  the 
Body  defending,  which  admit  of  a  greater  Quantity  of 
Contads,  of  the  fuper-incumbent  fubtile  Matter,  than 
from  that  which  is  underneath  *  or  to  its  Volume,  which 
difperfing  the  fubtile  Matter  at  a  vaft  Diftance,  on  both 
Sides,  bear  thereby  the  whole  Weight  of  the  fuper-in¬ 
cumbent,  becaufe  that  Expulfion  accelerating  the  Motion 
of  the  fubtile  Matter  which  is  on  the  Sides,  incapacitates 
it  thereby  to  bear  fo  well  part  of  the  Weight  of  the  fu¬ 
per-incumbent,  as  it  would  have  done,  if  fo  great  a  Di¬ 
latation  had  not  happen’d.  I  deny,  hkewife,  that  if  all 
Spaces  were  equally  full,  the  fpecifick  Gravity  of  that 
Fluid,  with  which  the  Region  of  the  Air  would  in  that 
Cafe  be  filled,  would  not  be  lefs  than  the  fpecifick  Gra¬ 
vity  of  Quickfilver  or  Gold  ;  fi ncc  the  Gravity  of  that 
Fluid,  anfwers  the  Defigns  of  the  firft  Principle  whence 
it  proceeds,  as  Quickfilver  or  Gold  docs  :  Though  in  a 
quite  different  Manner*  for  as  Gold,  by  the  natural  Con¬ 
figuration  of  its  Parts,  was  defigned  to  be  a  very  heavy 
Body  *  the  fubtile  Matter,  likewife,  by  the  Configura¬ 
tion  ofits  Parts,  was  defigned  to  be  the  moft  fluid  of  all 
Bodies  *  even  of  that  Fluidity  which  is  fcarce  fenfible  * 
which  Fluidity,  therefore,  is  a  proper  Medium  for  heavy 
Bodies  to  defeend  through.  As  for  the  Example  of  a 
Feather  in  an  Air-Pump,  brought  by  the  Author  to  flip- 
port  his  Reafoning,  it  does  nothing  to  the  Purpofe,  fmee 
it  proves  only,  that  the  fubtle  Matter  can  be  rarified  to 
fuch  a  Degree  by  its  Motion  being  accelerated  by  Means 
of  the  Air-Pump,  that  it  gives  Paffage  to  the  lighted; 
Bodies. 

5.  The  fame  Author  pretends,  befidcs,  4  that  there  is 
4  a  Vacuum,  is  evident  by  the  Vibrations  of  Pendulums : 
fc  For  fince  thofc  Bodies,  in  Places  out  of  which  the  Air 
4  is  exhaufted,  meet  with  no  Refiftancc  to  retard  their 
‘  Motion,  or  Ihortcn  their  Vibrations  *  it  is  evident  there 
4  is  no  fenfible  Matter  in  thofc  Spaces,  or  in  the  occult 
‘  Pores  of  thole  Bodies.9  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  the 
greater  Freedom  of  the  Vibrations  in  thofc  Places,  does 
not  piocccd  from  their  Meeting  with  no  Refiftancc,  but 
the  fubtile  Matter  being  there  more  rarified  than  any 
where  elfe,  the  Refiftancc  is  better  appropriated  to  the 
Motion. 

As  to  fpiritual  Subftances,  Pm  of  Opinion,  that  there 
was  from  all  Eternity,  an  ini  men  ft*,  infinite,  inexhaufti- 
ble,  and  incompiehenfiblc  Subftancc,  iiibfilling  by  itfelf, 
independently  of  all  corporeal  Beings*  containing  all 


ticipation  *  fome  of  them  Cxiftind-  ijpe  -f  . 

dently  of  Corporeity  ;  and  other  inform^  r7  ,IR(Vn. 
this  laft  Kind  of  fpiritual  Subftances  aenu  Ules ; 
Degree  of  Perfection,  by  that  Information  . C  i"0 
perfedt  at  the  very  Inftant  of  their  Emanation  arc  K 
are  which  exift  by  themfelves ;  neither  are  thZ’r*?-  lll0!'; 
the  leaft  Change  orViciffitudes,  or  contradt 
perfeftion,  by  that  Union  with  the  Body  ru  M‘l  lfr 
effential  Perfections,  viz.  Impaflibilitv  Tmm  r.  !?01‘ 
Immortality,  and  all  the  other  Perfections  Tmoiiltb 
feparable  from  a  fpiritual  Being.  Thofc  SubihnT\  m* 
no  particular  Refidence  in  the  Bodies  thev  inf  CCS  lavc 
are  diffufed  throughout  every  Part  thereof  ^  but 
them  all  equally,  though  feveral  Piiilofophel/T^? 
Want  of  a  due  Attention,  to  the  different  Difnon°U^ 
the  different  Organs,  appropriated  in  the  Body  f°\°{ 
feveral  different  Functions  of  the  Soul,  have  falflv  ‘  - 

ned,  fome  of  them,  that  it  refided  chiefly  jn  Z!3?1’ 
fome  in  the  Heart,  and  others  even  in  the  Liver  • 
true,  that  the  Soul  performing  its  Operations  in  * 
pcrfeCt  Manner  (according  to  our  Manner  of 
Things)  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Body,  than  in  ottr/T2 
occafioned  the  Miftake.  Thofe  who  have  nh,\  \  , 
chief  Refidence  of  die  Soul  in  the  Heart  have  u  * 
prompted  to  it,  by  the  Blood  being  formed ’in  tha'r  lL* 
by  Means  of  the  Circulation  thereof,  they  imagined  I  t 
was  coijjpumcatcd  to  all  the  other  Parts  of  "he  Body' 

I  hofe  wiio  fixed  it  in  the  Liver,  did  it  for  the  fameR 
fon,  pretending  that  the  Blood  was  form’d  in  that  Vjfar* 
not  in  the  Heart.  And  thofe  who  have  fixed  it  in  rh  ’ 
Brain,  have  done  it,  becaufe  that  Part  feems  to  command 
all  the  others  in  general  *  that  it  is  where  the  Soul  performs 
its  moft  noble  Functions  *  and  where  its  moft  excellent 
Faculties  refide,  viz.  Under  (landing,  Imagination  Will 
&c.  but  this  proceeds  not  from  the  Soul  refidingin’a  par’ 
ticular  Manner  in  the  Brain  *  but  becaufe  the  Organs  of 
that  Part,  have  been  appropriated  by  Nature  to  thofe  ex- 
cellent  Operations  *  for  to  appoint  a  principal  Seat  for  the 
Soul,  in  either  Part  of  the  Body,  is  to  admit  a  Divifibi- 
lity  in  a  fpiritual  Subftance,  which  is  fufccptible  of 
none  *  for  chough  the  Soul  be  confined  in  the  Body  (by 
a  Miracle  of  the  infinite  fpiritual  Subftance,  whereof  ihe 
is  an  Emanation,  otherwife  file  could  not  be  confined  in 
it)  it  retains  Rill  all  its  natural  Perfections,  viz.  Immor¬ 
tality  *  fince  Death  has  no  other  EffeCt,  with  Regard  to 
the  Soul  in  particular,  than  by  imbecillitating  all  the  Or¬ 
gans  which  ferved  for  her  Operations,  obliged  her  to 
break  her  Confinement,  and  quit  the  Body,  as  being  no 
longer  of  any  Ufe  to  her  *  nor  fhc,  reciprocally  of  any 
Ufe  to  it  *  and  then  return  to  her  firft  Principle,  to  cxift 
by  herfelf.  Impaffibility  *  for  the  Soul  is  as  impafiible 
in  the  Body,  as  it  is  when  fcparated  from  it;  it  is  true, 
that  by  her  Means,  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Body  are 
render’d  fenfible,  i.  e.  that  by  her  Imprcflion,  on  the 
feveral  Humours,  which  file  prepares  lor  the  Prcfcrva- 
tion  of  the  whole  Microcofm,  the  moft  fubtile,  or  vola¬ 
tile  Parts  of  the  Humours  being  exalted  from  them,  arc 
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Things  by  his  Immcnficy,  producing  all  'Pilings  by  his 
Oinninotcncy,  and  governing  all  Things  by  his  Wifdoin  * 
and  whence  all  other  Jpiritual  Subftances  proceed  by  Par- 


diffufed  throughout  all  the  Parts,  whereby  the  Scnfation 
is  produced  *  therefore  it  is  thefe  Particles,  which  though 
exalted,  and  volatilized  by  the  Soul,  remain  ltill  mate¬ 
rial;  and  are  no  Portion  thereof*  it  is,  fay  I,  thole  Par¬ 
ticles  that  are  wounded,  while  the  Soul  itfelf  remains  in¬ 
vulnerable*  otherwife  it  were  not  a  fpiritual  Subftance;  for 
every  Subffance  that  can  be  immediately  alleged  by  a 
material  Body,  fo  as  to  be  fufccptible,  then,  of  fome  Al¬ 
teration,  muft  neceffarily  be  a  material  Subftancc. 

There  remains  no  other  Faculty,  in  nfiu-,  after  the 
Sou)  is  fcparated  from  the  Body,  but,  the  Imagination ; 
all  the  others  being  then  only  in  pQtcntiay  i.  e.  that  they 
are  capable  of  operating  in  the  lame  Manner  they  have 
done,  was  the  Soul  to  animate  another  Body ;  but  the 
Imagination  aCts  as  it  did  while  aftifted  by  the  Organs ; 
or  rather  in  a  far  greater  Degree  of  Perfection;  becaufe 

it  being  no  longer  under  the  Direction  ol  human  Con¬ 
ceptions  *  it  follows,  entirely,  its  innate  Ihopcnfity* 
which  extends  then  beyond  all  Limits ;  and  centers  iridt 
in  that  Infinity,  which  is  its  Source.  But  this  Manner 
of  imagining  Things  the  Soul  is  capable  ol  alter  it  is  le- 
parated  from  the  Body,  is  not  the  fame  as  that  it  follow a 
when  confin’d  in  it;  for  all  that  is  capable,  or  wi. 
be  capable  to  all  Eternity  to  ftrike  a  perk'd:  hnagt- 
nation,  is  but  a  Tingle  inftantancous  ACt  oi  that  lu^1 
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o  V  S I C  K,  more  properly  called  Medicine,  is  the 
An  either  of  preferving  Health,  or  of  recovering 

[uat  Pbffick  or  Medicine ,  is  the  Art  of  preferving 
} {7.  not  by  making  an  Apothecary’s  Shop  of  the 
j  C  f 'l  Perfon  who  is  in  perfect  Health,  and  thereby 
it,  inftead  of  preferving  it ;  but  by  a  Phyfi- 
(ieftr°y  S  Care  /wjlcn  confuJted  by  a  Perfon  in  Health, 

c*an  whemuft  do  to  continue  fo)  to  caution  him  againft 
°ll  Excefs  and  Debaucheries,  which  he  knows  could  im- 

3  ir  that  Health. 

P a  .r  dcj  or  of  recovering  it  when  loft  ;  which  is  in  fad: 

1  chief,  and  mod  effential  Employment  of  a  Phyfi- 
thC  who  is  very  feldom  wanted  in  any  other  Cafe  ;  for 
Phyfician  a  Perfon  in  Health  can  confult,  is  his 
.  prLl(jence,  or  Difcretion ;  but  when  that  Health  is 
°'vnfijprablv  impaired,  it  is  then  that  he  muft  have  Re- 
C°urfe  to  a  learned  and  experienced  Phyfician,  who  is  the 
?i  perfon  capable  to  recover  it. 

° Hippocrates  defines  Medicine ,  the  Addition  of  what  is 

and  the  Retrenchment  of  what  is  redundant. 

llfai  °the  Art  of  preferving  prefen t  Health  i  and  of  re¬ 
trievin'*  it  when  pad.  Heraphilus ,  the  Knowledge  of 
Thin^good,  indifferent,  and  ill  with  Regard  to  Health. 
And  'by  Boer haave,  the  Knowledge  of  thole  Things,  by 
whole  Application,  Life  is  either  prefer ved  found  and 
healthy,  or  when  difordcr’d,  is  again  reftored  to  its  pri- 

(line  Hcalthinefs. 

This  laft  Definition  of  Boerbmve ,  is  in  my  Opinion  a 
very  weak  one,  for  it  confines  Medicine  to  the  fingle  Ad- 
miniftration  of  the  Remedies,  which  makes  but  one  Part 
thereof,  and  that  not  the  mod  effential ;  fince  Medicine 
eon  (ilk  as  well  in  the  abdaining  from  the  Admini- 
Hracion  of  Remedies,  when  the  Symptoms  require  it, 
and  Nature  declares  itfelf  favourable,  either  by  a  Grids, 
or  fume  other  feafonable  Evacuations-,  as  in  the  Admini- 
dration  thereof :  Nay  Boerhciave  does  not  even  ufe  the 
Term  Adminiflration ,  but  only  that  of  Application  of  Re- 
vmiesy  which  in  Striftncfs  fignifies  an  outward  Applica¬ 
tion,  which  belongs  properly  to  Surgery  thereby  con- 

fining Medicine  to  Surgery  alone. 

Pfofick  or  Medicine  is  divided  into  five  principal 

Branches,  the  fird  confiders  the  human  Body  as  curable, 
ami  is  called  P/oyftology  •>  the  Objcfls  of  this  Part  are  cal¬ 
led  res  naturafes.  The  fccond  confiders  the  Difcafes, 
their  Differences,  Caufcs,  and  Ellens  :  As  it  confiders 
the  Caufcs  in  general,  it  is  called  Pathology  ;  Atiology 
when  it  penetrates  into  their  Caufcs  Nofology  when  it 
examines  their  Differences:  And  Symptomatology,  when 
it  explains  their  EfiaTs.  The  Objects  of  this  Part,  are 
called  res  fra  ternatnr  ales ,  or  beyond  Nature. 

The  third  Branch  confiders  the  Signs  or  Symptoms, 
and  how  to  form  a  juft  Prugnoftick,  or  Judgment  from 
them*,  with  Regard  cither  to  the  Admimftration  of  pro¬ 
per  Remedies,  or  to  pronounce  in  the  Affirmative,  on 
the  Recovery,  or  the  dangerous  State  die  Patient  is  in  : 
This  is  called  Semeiolica  -,  and  its  Objc&s  are  natural,  non- 
natural,  and  prcier-natural. 

The  fourth  Branch  confiders  the  Remedies,  and  their 
the,  whereby  Life  may  be  prclerved,  whence  it  is  called 
Ihfeine.  Its  Objedls  are  what  we  ftriftly  call  non-natural. 

haltly,  the  fifth  furnifiics  the  Materia  Mcdica ,  its  Pre¬ 
p-nation  and  Manner  of  Exhibition,  foas  to  reltorc  Health, 
•md  remove  DifeaJcs,  and  is  called  Thcrapeutica ,  contain¬ 
ing  the  Di.rtctica,  Pharmaceutic  a,  Chirurgica,  and  Jatrica. 
Therefore  to  proceed  with  the  fame  Order  in  this 
bil  Treat i  1c,  1  have  done  in  all  others,  PU  begin  by 
accurate  Explication  of  the  lirll  Branch  of  Medicine, 
Vr/-  hhyjklogy  fince  no  Body  can  pretend  to  be  a  good 
Phyfician,  without  as  perfedf  a  Knowledge  as  pofliblecan 
he  acquired  ol  the  Giconomy  of  the  human  Body,  called 
dv'tml  (Economy  \  which  (.Economy  confifts  chiefly  in 
^’plaining  the  Parts  thereof,  their  Strudlurc  and  Ufe  ; 
hut  as  I  have  already  given  that  Explication  at  large  in 
my  1  reatile  of  Anatomy,  under  the  Letter  A\  Ell  content 
myfc]f  with  examining  carefully  in  this  Place,  the  Hu¬ 
mours  of  the  human  Body,  fince  they  arc  the  Seat  of  all 
our  Difcafes :  And  in  Proportion  as  they  are  predominant 
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over  one  another,  are  the  Occafion  of  the  Difference  of 
Temperaments  or  Conftitutions. 

Humour,  in  its  general  Senfe,  fignifies  the  fame  as 

Liqiior  or  Liquid ♦,  and  is  applied  in  Medicine  to  any 

Juice  or  fluid  Part  of  the  Body,  as  the  Chic,  Blood, 

hat.  Serum,  Lymph ,  Spirits,  Bile,  Seed ,  Saliva!,  and 
Fancreatuk  Juices ,  &c. 

f°ur  Humours  fo  much  talked  of  by  the  antient 
Phyficians,  are  four  liquid  Subftances,  which  they  fup- 

pofe  to  moiften  the  whole  Body  of  all  Animals,  and  to 
be  the  Caufe  of  the  divers  Temperaments  thereof.  Thofe 
are  the  Blood,  Phlegm,  Bile,  and  Melancholy,  or  Air  a  Bills. 

They  %  ^?at  ^ie  ^iood  is  a  hot  and  humid  Juice,  in 
which  Life  chiefly  confifts:  That  the  Phlegm  or  Pituita 
is  humid  and  cold :  The  Bile  a  ferous  Liquid  of  a  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  fwimming  in  the  Blood :  And  laftly,  call 
Melancholy  or  Air  a  Mis,  that  purple  and  blackifh  Parc 
of  the  Blood,  which  fettles  at  the  Bottom  of  Veffels, 
which  they  imagine  cold  and  dry  but  this  is,  in  faft] 
but  a  mere  Imagination  ;  for  neither  that  yellowifh  Se¬ 
rum  feen  in  the  Blood,  is  bitter  like  the  Bile  nor  the 
blackifh  Part  of  the  Blood  acid,  like  the  Melancholy. 

Notwithftanding  which  they  deduce  the  different  Tem¬ 
peraments  or  Conftitutions  from  thofe  four  Humours, 
in  Proportion  as  they  are  varioufly  mixed  together,  with 
Regard  to  the  principal  Qualities  as  they  call  them,  viz. 
of  Heat,  Cold,  Humidity,  and  Siccity. 

Therefore,  in  their  Sentiment,  according  to  the  learn¬ 
ed  Fern eL Si  Definition,  Temperament  is  the  Harmony  of  the 
principal  Qualities  which  are  found  in  the  Mixts. 

They  diftinguifhed  two  Kinds  of  Temperaments,  the  one 
adpondus,  with  Refpeft  of  Weight-,  the  other  adjuftitiam. 

Temperament  ad  pondus ,  is  where  the  elementary  Qua¬ 
lities  are  found  in  equal  Quantities,  and  in  equal  Propor¬ 
tions  ;  fuch  as  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  Skin  of  the 
Fingers,  without  which  thofe  Parts  would  want  the  Power 
of  diftinguifhing  Objects  with  fufficient  Accuracy. 

Temperament  adjuftitiam ,  is  that  which  contains  un¬ 
equal  Portions  of  thefe  Qualities,  but  yet  in  fuch  Propor¬ 
tion  as  is  neceffary  for  the  Difcharge  of  the  Fundlions 
proper  to  the  Parc.  Such  is  the  Temperament  iq  a  Bone, 
which  contains  more  earthy  than  aqueous  Parts,  to  make 
it  more  hard  and  folid  for  its  Office  of  fuftaining. 

Galen  obferves,  that  the  Temper amentum  ad  pondus,  is 
only  imaginary  ;  and  that  though  it  were  real,  it  could 
not  fubfift  above  one  Moment. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  though  but  one  of  thefe 
Qualities,  viz.  either  Cold  or  Siccity  be  predominant,  it 
is  notwithftanding  called  by  them  Temperament,  viz.  ei¬ 
ther  dry  or  cold,  iftc.  Likewife  if  two  Qualities  be  predo¬ 
minant  at  once,  as  it  happens,  fay  they,  in  each  Ele¬ 
ment  -,  the  Temperament  is  called  either  fiery  or  bilious , 
viz.  where  Heat  and  Siccity ;  or  fanguine,  where  Heat 
and  Humidity  -,  or  phlegmatic!:  or  pituitous,  where  Cold 
and  Humidity  -,  or  laftly,  melancholic k,  where  Cold  and 
Siccity  are  found  to  be  predominant. 

Whence  they  infer,  that  a  fanguine  Temperament  is  the 
beft  for  a  long  Life  \  becaufe,  fay  they,  Life  confifts  in 
the  natural  Warmth,  and  radical  Humidity  :  And  they 
arc  of  Opinion,  that  a  bilious  Temperament,  mixed  with 
Melancholy,  contribute  much  towards  rendering  a  Man 
ingenious  and  witty  in  which  they  are  not  miftaken, 
fince  the  Bile  fharpens  the  Wit,  and  Melancholy  fixes 
our  Attention:  They  lay  that  the  Pituita  mix  with  Me- 
Jancholy,  renders  a  Man  ftupid  that  the  Bilious,  arc 
violent  and  paflionatc:  And  the  Sanguine,  indolent. 

Thofe  Temperaments,  if  we  will  believe  them,  are 
changed  either  by  the  Confumption  or  Irritation  of  the 
Humours  -,  or  by  eating  too  much,  or  bad  Aliments ;  or 
by  other  Caufcs,  either  internal  or  external. 

The  modern  Phyficians  do  not  allow  of  thefe  Divi- 
fions  of  Humours  of  the  Antients  \  but  chufe  rather  to 
diftinguifli  them  into  Nutritions,  called  alfo  Elementary, 
ns  Chyle  and  Blood  -,  thofe  feparated  from  the  Blood,  as 
Ryle,  Saliva,  Urine,  tftc.  and  thofe  return’d  into  Blood. 

Humours  again  arc  diftinguifhed  into  natural,  or  falu- 
tary,  or  morbid  and  corrupted.  To  the  former  belong 
all  the  Juices  ordinarily  fccrctcdfor  the  Ufesof  the  Body. 
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To  the  latur  belong  thofc  compound  Humours,  which 
thickning  and  growing  putrid,  caule  T  umors,  Ab- 
HcflVs,  ObflrucTions,  and  mod  Difeafes.  Of  the  former' 
Humours  I  have  fpokc  at  large,  in  my  Treacife  of  Ana¬ 
tom/  ;  and  of  the  latter  I’ll  I*  peak  in  this  Place,  diftin- 
gui filing  them  by  various  Names,  viz.  malignant ,  aduft , 
acrimonious,  corrofive ,  crude ,  -peccant ,  &c.  Humours •,  as 
more  proper  for  my  prefen t  Subject. 

A  malignant  Humour ,  is  that  which  in  a  Difeafe  ren¬ 
ders  it  more  than  ordinarily  dangerous  and  difficult  .of 
Cure,  as  in  epidemical  and  infectious  Fevers,  attended 
with  Spots  and  Eruptions  of  various  Kinds. 

Aduft  Humour ,  is  that  which  by  long  Heat  becomes 
of  a  hot  and  fiery  Nature  *  fuch  is  Choler  fuppofed  to 
be.  Melancholy  is  ufualjy  confidered  as  black  and  aduft 
Bile.  Blood  is  faid  to  be  aduft  when  by  reafon  of  fome 
extraordinary  Heat,  its  more  fubtile  Parts  are  mod  eva¬ 
porated,  having  the  g  roller  with  all  the  Impurities  there¬ 
in,  half  tonified,  as  it  were. 

Acrimonious  Humour ,  is  that  which  diffolves  other 

Humours  in  the  Body. 

Acid  Humour ,  is  that  which  coagulates  the  animal 
Fluids,  and  produces  Obftrudlions  with  all  their  Train 
of  Confequenccs. 

Corrofive  Humour ,  is  that  which  carries  Devaftation 
wherever  it  pafles,  even  breaking  and  lacerating  the 
Texture  of  the  Fibres,  (Ac. 

Crude  Humours ,  are  thofe  which  want  that  Preparation 
and  Elaboration,  which  they  ordinarily  receive  from  a 
thorough  Digeftion.  The  Retainers  to  the  Do&rine  of 
Trituration,  hold  that  the  Crudity  of  the  Humours  only 
con  tills  in  this,  that  they  are  not  broke  and  comminuted 
fo  much  as  they  fhould  be  by  the  ordinary  Adtion  of  the 
Stomach. 

Peccant  Humours ,  are  thofe  which  offend  either  in 
Quantity  or  Qualities,  i.  e.  when  they  are  either  morbid 
or  in  too  great  Abundance ;  which  Humours  are  the 
Caufe  of  mod  Difeafes. 

This  uffiers  us  into  our  fecond  Branch  of  Medicine, 
called  Pathology ,  and  which  confiders  Difeafes  in  general. 

Difeafe ,  in  Medicine,  is  that  State  of  a  living  Body, 
wherein  the  principal  Functions  thereof,  are  either  ob- 
ftrudtcd,  impaired,  or  fome  of  them  entirely  fufpended. 

A  Difeafe ,  is  an  Indifpofition  contrary  to  Nature, 
whereby  the  Adiion  of  fome  Part  is  immediately  injuied. 

A  Difeafe,  is  a  depraved  and  diforderly  State  of  the 
folk!  and  fluid  Parts,  whereby  all,  or  fome  of  the  func¬ 
tions  either  of  the  Body  or  Mind,  or  both,  are  either 
abolifhed  or  impaired. 

An  ingenious  Author  holds  the  Effcnce  of  a  Difeafe 
to  confift  in  a  Want  of  that  Equilibrium  between  the 
folid  and  fluid  Parts,  which  is  ncceflary  to  the  Maintain- 
ance  of  Health  :  Others  add,  that  all  Difeafes  arile  either 
from  too  lax  or  too  ftridt  a  Tenfion  of  the  fibres. 

Several  Authors  have  given  us  very  compendious 
Theories  of  Difeafes,  reducing  them  all  to  fome  one  ge¬ 
neral  Dilalledtion.  Bontakoe  deduces  all  the  Difeafes  of 
the  human  Frame  from  the  Scorbutus :  —  Mufgravc,  from 
the  ylrthriiis  :  —  Dr.  Woodward ,  from  the  Bile  :  —  Others 
imagine  all  Difeafes  the  Eltcdls  of  a  pocky  Virus ,  which 
has  lurked  in  the  Seed  ever  fmcc  the  Sm  of  Adam :  — 
Helm  out,  and  Scrams  the  Dane,  take  them  to  depend  on 
fome  extraneous  Ferment,  termed  in  or  out  of  us.  Daft¬ 
ly,  it  appearing  from  the  Obfcrvatiuns  of  Pliny,  Kircher , 
Lungins  and  Bonomo ,  that  there  are  little  Worms  in  ie- 
veriih  Blood,  Pullules,  Garbo’s,  and  the  Itch  •>  divers 
Phyticians  have  took  Occafion  to  (ulpedt,  that  all  Difeafes 
a  rile  from  Worms. 

For  my  Part  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  the  original  Caufe 
of  all  Difeafes  in  the  human  Body,  proceed  from  the 
Imperkktions  of  the  Ferment  of  the  Stomach,  whereby 
the  Coition  of  the  Aliments  is  rendered  impeded:  •,  and 
the  different  Difpofition  ol  the  Pores  ol  the  Body,  which 
arc  too.  much  contracted  or  too  much  dilated  ;  fince  irom 
a  bad  Coition  proceeds  the  Imperieiiion  of  the  Chyle  ■, 
lor  of  an  imperfect  Coition  is  formed  a  Chyle,  too 
much  loaded  with  the  courier  Particles  of  thv  Aliments, 
which  fliould  be  evacuated  with  the  Increments,  and 
which  on  die  contrary  being  ulhered  along  with  the  Chyle, 
not  only  retards  it  in  its  Motion,  but  forcing  their  Way 
through  the  different  Meats,  it  flows  through  in  iLs 
Progrels  to  the  Blood,  dilates  with  Violence  the  fcvcnil 


fmall  Veffels,  Glands,  (Ac.  they  meet  with,  f0  as  t0  j 
rate  thofe  which  are  lefs  capable  to  refill* that  V  °l  C" 
and  obftrudl  fome  others,  fo  that  they  are  emir*  ^ 
litated  in  their  Funilions,  till  they  be  reftored  to  tb 
means  of  the  Remedies  preferibed  by  a  iudiciom'pk  7 
cian.  The  Corruption  of  the  Mafs  of  the  Blood 
fioned  alfo  thereby,  either  in  Part  or  totally  k  .,ftf0CCd* 
of  the  leaft  of  our  Difeafes.  *  0p,e 

The  different  Difpofition  of  the  Pores  of  the  B  a, 
contributes  likewife  much  towards  them*,  for  by  d  r’ 
Pores  being  too  much  dilated,  there  enfues  a  too  &J!r 
Diffipation  of  the  Spirits,  and  confequently  of  the  '  ^ 

Warmth  5  if  on  the  contrary,  the  Pores  be  too  much 
contradted,  the  Humours  which  fhould  have  perfn'  h 
through  them  being  oppofed  in  their  Paffage,  either  fall 
back  on  the  Mafs  of  the  Blood,  where  they  caufe  Ob 
ftruftions  and  feveral  other  Diforders ;  whence  enfu  ' 
feveral  Difeafes,  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  according  7 
thofe  Humours  fuperabounds  ;  or  on  the  feveral  Parts  of 
the  Body,  where  they  caufe  Fluxions,  Tumors 


cers,  (Ac. 


LI- 


* 

Some  Difeafes  only  impair  the  Ufe  of  the  Parr,  as  the 
Opthalrnia,  Gout,  (Ac.  Others  deftroy  it  entirely,  as  the 

Gutta  Serena,  Palfy,  (Ac.  Some  affedt  the  whole  Body,  as 

the  Fever,  Apoplexy,  Epilepfy,  (Ac.  others  only  impair 
Part,  as  the  Afthma,  Colick,  Dropfy,  (Ac.  Some  only 
affect  the  Body,  as  the  Gout  •,  others  dilturb  the  Mind 
as  Melancholy,  Delirium,  Vertiges,  (Ac.  others  affect 
both  the  Body  and  Mind,  as  the  Mania,  Phrenzy,  Ac. 

As  the  Adtions  or  Conditions  of  the  Body,  fo  alfo  the 
Difeafes  or  Effedls  thereof  may  be  reduced  to  three  ge¬ 
neral  Heads,  viz.  j.  Difeafes  of  the  folid  Parts.— 
2.  Thofe  of  the, fluid  Parts. — And  3.  Difeafes  compound¬ 
ed  of  both. 

A  popular  Syllabus  of  Difeafes  may  be  given,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — The  folid  Parts ,  i.  e.  the  Bones  and  Flefli,  may 
be  dilordered  five  Ways,  viz.  rendered  turgid  by  Tu¬ 
mors,  cut  with  Wounds,  corroded  by  Ulcers  or  Caries’s, 
removed  out  of  their  Places,  as  in  Hernia’s,  Prohpfus’s, 
and  Diflocations  ;  or  difeontinued  by  Fradtures  or  Con- 
tufions. 

Difeafes  of  the  Fluids ,  are  either  in  the  Mafs  of  the 
Blood  or  the  Spirits  : — Thofe  of  tire  Blood  are  reducible 
to  two  Kinds,  viz.  thofe  that  thicken  or  infpiffjte,  or, 
which  amounts  to  the  fame,  retard  its  Motions;  and 
thofe  which  attenuates  and  diffolve,  and  confequentiy 
accelerate  it. 

To  this  latter  Kind  belong  Fevers ,  and  fcverifii  Af* 
fedtions  alone  :  All  other  Difeafes  of  the  Blood  belong 
to  the  former. 

In  too  thick  a  State  of  the  Blood,  its  Principles  are 
too  crafs,  and  its  Molecules  too  big,  whence  a  lentor, 
lazy  Motion,  and  even  Stoppage,  particularly  in  the 
finuous  Paffages  of  the  Glands  :  Hence  Obftrutliom ,  V 
ft  animations ,  Scirrhus's ,  Sarcoma's,  Veru.cn ,  Pujlides,/^- 
matic.  Impel igincs,  and  other  1‘umors  and  CoitgficK, 
both  in  the  Vifcera,  and  ITabit  of  the  Body  :  And  hence 
again,  Drawfinefs ,  Melancholy ,  hypochondriacal  fic¬ 
tions,  See.  If  this  thick  Blood  be  too  much  replete  with 
fbarp  acid  Salts,  it  will  deftroy  the  Texture  of  the  Baits 
and  break  out  in  Ulcers,  as  in  phthjical ,  frropbutous, 
fc  orb  it  tick ,  and  venereal  Difeafes,  Gangrenes,  Cat  h  J, 
Cancers ,  and  other  crofive  Tumors,  according  to  the  Cua 

lity  and  Degree  of  Saltncfs  and  Acrimony  and  you 
the  fame  Source  arifes  Cephalalgia's,  Card's  alp  a  s,  Co  u  '•>> 
Gout,  Rhcumatifn,  Pleurefies,  See.  which  by  a‘)l,K  ,n- 
the  folid  Subllance  frequently  emaciate  the  Body. 

The  Difeafes  of  the  animal  Spirits  arile  either,  1  •  10,  J 
an  Intcrmiflion  or  Retardation  ol  their  Motion  »  ™  •• 
Diminution  of  their  Quantity  i  or,  —  2.  from  a  1  k ‘ 

tier  in  their  Quality.  . 

To  the  lirfl  Oafs  arc  reduced  the  Catah'pfif) 

Comae  ants,  Palfy,  Stupor,  Tremor,  See.  'y  w,/ 
belong  the  Mania,  Phrenzy ,  Delirium,  ^00^f),!Cp  . 
lane  holy.  Vertigo,  Spafns,  Epilepfy,  by/Lruk  -#*  j  j 
Horror,  &c.  Add,  that  as  all  Dikaia  of  t. :  ‘ 
arile  from  external  Cattles,  viz.  lbme  one  01  n\w  .  ,cof 
Non-naturals,  as  Food,  Air,  Evacuation,  tec.  0  ( 

the  Spirits  generally  proceed  from  Difurders  o 

Daftly,  the  Difcalcs  of  the  Fluids,  v,  /the.  iW 

the  Blood  or  Spirits,  are  feldom  con  lined  oni  *  ^  (i,(. 

but  preicntly  cuinc  fo  dillurb  and  impede  0  ^(lb 
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of  the  folid  Parts,  andat.Iaft  corrupt  the  Sub-  gans  of  Digeflion  are.  ftrqng,  Blood-Vcffels  lax,  Diet 
Fun®01?  fhe  Solids  themfelves.  Hence  compound  or.  full  of  goqd  Juice,  Temperament'  fangume,'  tend  it 
fiance.  d  Difeafes,  which  are  infinitely  various.  17  ^  *'-'J  !-J  1  r  ■  .  .  -  '  —  •  •- 

implicate  d-vides  £)ifeafes  into  thofe  of  the  Solids  and 


Bo 
fluids . 


of  the  Solids  he  confiders  either  of  the  fimple 
D/  ifr  Parts,  or  of  the  organical. 

*nd/U1L  Difeafes  are,  i.  Thofe  of  the  leaft  andfmalleft 
■fWi’  which  are  reducible  to  too  great  Tenfion  and 
briefs  too  great  Strength  or  Weaknefs,  and  a  Solution 

[■  itigir  Continuity.  .  .  .  .  r 

°  Thofe  of  the  Membranes ,  which  being  only  Af- 

fefflbhges  of  the  Fibres  mentioned’  are  fubie£t  t0  the 

Thof^of  the  laffc  and  fmallelt  Canals,  which  are 
,  S'e d  of  fuch  Membranes. 

°  Of  the  Membranes  compofed  of  fuch  Canals. 

4‘  of  Canals  compofed  of  fuch  Membranes,  which 

J'  U  the  greater  Yeffels  of  the  Body. 

6  Of  the  folid  Parts,  which  are  compofed  of  Canals 
'  relied,  and  grown  together  fo  as  to  be  void  of  Hu¬ 
mour  to  diftend  them  ;  or  Canals  growing  into  a  con¬ 
fident  Part,  the  Humour  hardening  together  with  the 

rc(lcl  that  contain  it. 

Laftly,  fuppofing  the^e  Parts  a11  f°und->  Difeales  may 
befall  them  with  refpeft  to  their  Structure,  from  a  vice, 
or  vicious  Application  of  the  Matter  of  Nutrition. 

Organical  Difeafes. — An  organical  Part  confiding  of 
the  fcveral  fimple  Parts  above-mentioned,  and  fitted  to 
perform  any  Office  by  means  of  fome  Humour  contained 
in  it-,  may  be  confidered,  either  in  itfelf,  as  a  folid  Part, 
or  with  refpeft  to  the  Humour  it  contains  :  In  the  Hrft 
View,  organical  Difeafes  are  reducible  to  four  Gaffes. 

1.  Diforders  in  the  Figure  and  Circumftances  thereof, 

as  Rougbnefs,  Solidity,  Cavity ,  &c.— To  this  belongs 
/ tr.aftomofis ,  when  one  Veffei  opens  into  another  ;  the 
diapedefis ,  when  a  Rupture  is  made  ;  Diarefis ,  when  a 
Breach  is  occafioned  by  Corrofion  ;  the  Empbrafis,  which 
is  the  total  Obftruftion  of  the  Cavity,  by  a  vifeous  gru- 
mous Matter;  the  Xrcvox or  Narrownefs  of  the  Paf- 
fage  *,  the  0x4*^  or  Com  predion  of  the  Sides  ol  the 
Cavity ;  when  the  Sides  are  quite  clofed  up ; 

and  Xwfais,  when  the  Veffei  is  fo  emptied  that  the 

Sides  falling  together,  the  Cavity  is  loft. 

2.  In  the  Number,  where  it  is  either  deficient  or  re¬ 
dundant  :  .But  the  Parts  feldom  err  in  this  Refpeft:,  fo 
as  to  occafion  a  Difeaje. 

•  3,  In  the  Magnitude  ;  to  which  belong  Nodes,  Exo- 
flofes,  and  Callus’s. 

4.  In  the  Situation  and  Connexion,  as  when  the  Li¬ 
gaments  arc  too  long,  or  too  fhort,  .when  broke  or  de¬ 
praved;  alfo  Diflortions,  Laxations,  Subluxations ,  Her¬ 
nia ,  or  Ruptures  in  the  Groin,  Scrotum,  Bladder ;  Pro¬ 
cidentia ,  of  the  Womb,* Bladder,  and  Reftum  ;  Dilur- 
ders.of  the  Tendons  and  Mufcles,  particularly  their  Dy¬ 
ing  out  of  their  Places;  the  Relaxation  or  Rupture  of 
die  membranous  Ligament  that  fiiould  retain  them. 

Liftiy,  there  is  a .Difeafe,  common  both  to  fimilar  and 
organical  Parts,  called  Solution  of  Continuity  ;  wherein 
their  natural  Cohefion  is  feparated  :  As  by  a  Wound  or 
other  Caufe. 

If.this  happen  to  a  fimple  fimilar  Part  of  the  Body, 
it  is  called  limply  Solutio  continui. — II  to  a  compound 
or  organical  Part,  it  acquires  a  particular  Denomination, 
from  .the  Nature  of  the  Part,  the  Difference  of  the 
Caufe,  or  the:  Manner  of  Application  ;  as  a  Wi ound. 
Rupture,  FraRurc,  Ptwfturc ,  Fiffure,  Contufion,  Ulcer , 
Corrofion,  Dilaceration,  Exfoliation ,  Caries,  dec,  which  all 
lee  in  my  Trcatife  of  Chirurgcry ,  under  the  Letter  C. 

Difeafes  of  fluids,  confide  ring  thofe  Fluids  limply, 
3!KI  in  themfelves,  may  be  reduced  to  Diforders  in  re- 
fpc£l  of  Quantity  or  Quality  :  But  conlidering  them  as 
contained  in  Solids,  they  may  err  to  in  Place  and  Pro¬ 
portion. 

As  to  the  firjl ,  fuch  an  Abundance  of  the  Humours, 
as  diflurb  the  animal  Functions,  is  called  a  Plethora. 

H'Ethora,  is  cliielly  underllood  of  the  Blood  tho* 
fometimes  of  the  other  Humours. 

The  Plethora  is  the  Confequence  of  a  good  Chylifi- 
‘ntion,  Sanguification,  CdV,  attended  with  a  too  fparing 
difenargt:  by  Perfpiration. 

•f  he  Plethora.  is  chiefly  produced  in  a  Body  whofe  Or- 


x?  r  1  '  *  *  -  •  — :  or;  *,**“'-*  at 

Lafe  and  indolent,  of  a.  middle.' Age,  and  in  a  moift 
Air.— It  renders  Heat  and  Motion  intolerable  ;  ftretches'- 
the  great  Veffels,  and  compreiffes  the  fmaller:  Arid  fymee 
Stiffnefs  and  Heavinefs,  and  on  the  leaft  Occafion  Rup¬ 
tures  in  the  Veffels,  Suffocation,  (3c. 

Dr.  Freind  makes  the  Catamenia,  or  Mcnfes ,  the  mere 
Refult  of  a  Plethora  ;  and  will  have  them  only  an  Eva-' 
cuation  for  Relief,  againft  the  Quantity  of  the  Blood, 
which  he  fuppofes  to  be  natural  to  Women,  fronh  the 
Humidity  of  their  Temperature,  the  Smallnefs  of  their 
Veffels,  (3c.  Hence  a  Confervation  in  the  Blood- Veffels, 
of  a  Superfluity  of  Aliment  remaining  over  and  above 
whatever  is  excreted  by  the  common  Ways.  —  Dtfeafed 
from  the  Defect  of  Humours,  we  fcarce  know  of  any.” 

As  to  the  fecond,  fuch  Quality  of  the  Humours  as 
difturb  the  animal  Functions  is  called  Cacochmia .  Now 
this  is  either  in  the  Fluids  confidered  in  themfelves,  their 
own  Parts,  and  Compofuion  ;  or  confidered  as  they  con¬ 
cur  towards  conftituting  fome  Part  of  the  Body.  ' 

Gorans  gives  the  Name  Cacochimia ,  to  the  Abundance, 
or  Excefs  of  any  ill  Humour ;  whether  it  be  Bile,  Pi- 
tuita,  13 c.  provided  there  be  only  one  that  thus  offends 
in  Quantity. 

If  the  morbid  Quality  be  confidered  in  the  Particles  of 
the  Humour,  it  muft  either  confift  in  an  Augmentation 
of  Bulk,  whence  the  Eniphraxis,  Atrophy ,  Symphyfls , 
and  Synerefts  ;  or  in  the  Diminution  thereof,  as  in  the 
Diapnoe  and  Ceneangeia  ;  or  in  an  Increafe  of  Solidity, 
whence  too  great  an  Attenuation  ;  or  a  Decay  thereof; 
whence  a  Lentor,  Stagnation ,  and  Cohefion  ;  or  in  the 
Figure,  as  when  of  fpherical  it  become  angular,  and 
confequently,  with  refpeft  to  the  Part  it  is  applied  to!, 
fharp  ;  whence  Acrimonies,  both  acid,  alkaline,  muria- 
tick,  ammoniack,  faponaceous,  vitriol ick,  (3  c.  and  O- 
ieofities;  or  in  Rigidity  and  Flexibility;  or  inEIafticity; 
or  in  Cohefion,  and  Divifibility. 

Again,  all  the  Juices  being  confidered  together,  the 
principal  Diforders  they  are  fubjeft  to,  are  too  great 
Fluidity  or  Tenacity  ;  too  much  Velocity  in  their' Vef- 
feJs,  or  too  little. 

Laftly,  confidering  the  Fluids  are  contained  in  the 
Solids,  there  arifes  divers  Difeafes,  merely  from  their 
changing  of  Place;  which- may  be  reduced  to  two 
Gaffes,  viz. — The  groffer  Humours  intruding  them¬ 
felves  into  the  finer  Canals;  and  the  Humours  extrava- 
fating,  or  getting  out  among  the  folid  Parts ;  whence 
Inflammations,  Ancurifma  s,  Varices,  Echymofes ,  AEde- 
ma's,  Puflidcs,  Dropfy,  fpongcous  Membranes  of  the  Head, 
Breaft,  Abdomen,  and  Uterus;  and  Emphyfema’s  all 
mentioned  at  large  in  my  Trcatife  of  (Chirurgcry,  under 
the  Letter  C. 

Add,  that  the  Humours  collcftcd  and  ftagnating 
among  the  Parts,  grow  putrid,  purulent,  ichorous, 
erolive,  and  fharp  ;  and  thus  dcltroy  the  tender  Stamina 
of  Solids ;  whence  Sinus  s,  Fiflula's,  Ulcers ,  Gangrenes, 

A 

Sphacelus* s.  Cancers . 

Thofe  are  the  prime  Differences  of  the  Difeafes  pf  the 
Body,  and  from  thefc  arife  moft  of  the  reft:  So  that 
they  may  be  regarded,  not  only  as  Difeales,  but  as  If 

Caufesoi  Difeafes. 

There  is  another  Divifion  of  Difeafes  in  Ufc  among 
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centrally  run  too  far.  Difeafes  then,  ait  uilunguilhcd,- 
1  With  rtfpett  to  their  Cauft,  into  hliopatky.  Sympathy, 
Protopat  by,  Dcutropalby ,  hereditary ,  connate ,  m\l\  acquired . 

Idioi’atiiv,  is  a  Uifcalt,  or  Indilpolition,  peculiar 
to  fome  Member,  or  Part  of  the  Body  ;  not  caufed  by 
any  other  Difeafe,  or  preceding  Median  ;  nor  having 
any  Dcpendance  on  the  rill  of  the  Body.  In  which 
Sci,fc  it  (lands  oppofed  to  Sympathy ,  which  is  when  the 
Indifpofidon  takes  its  Rife  from  fome  prior  Dilordcr,  in 
fome  other  Part  of  the  Body.  Thus  a  Caiarad  in  the 
Eye  in  an  ldiopathy  ;  and  Epilcpfy  is  cither  nhopathick 
or  lympathick  ;  idiopathuk,  when  it  happens  purely  thru 
fome  Fault  in  the  Brain  ;  fympalbick,  when  it  ispreccPed 

by  fome  other  Di ford er.  ...  „  . 

Sympathy,  is  an  Indifpolition  befalling  one  1  .art  ol 

the  Body,  ill  rough  the  Deleft,  or  Dilordcr  ol 
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whether  it  be  from  the  Affluence  oF  fome  Humour,  or 
Vapour  fent  from  elfewhere  ;  or  from  the  Want  of  the 
Influence  of  fome  Matter  neceffary  to  its  Aft  ion. 

Hereditary,  ar e  Bifeafes  capable  of  being  trans¬ 
mitted,  by  Blood,  from  Father  to  Son.  The  Gout, 
King" s  Evil ,  Madnefs ,  &c.  are  hereditary  Bifeafes ,  i.  e. 
are  tranfmitted  from  the  Parents  in  the  Stamen,  or  firft 
Rudiments  of  the  Faatus;  and  Inch,  probably,  is  the 
Origin  of  numerous  other  chronick  Bifeafes. 

2.  With  refpect  to  their  Subject,  into  Difeafes  of  old 
Age,  Children,  Adults,  Men,  Women,  Maids,  preg¬ 
nant,  parturient,  endemical,  epidemical,  &c. 

Endemical  Difeafe ,  is  that  which  affedts  many  People 
together,  in  the  fame  Country  ;  as  proceeding  from  fome 
Caufe  peculiar  to  the  Country  where  it  reigns  :  —  Such  are 
the  Scurvy  in  the  northern  Climates  ;  intermitting  Fevers 
and  Colicks,  in  marfhy  Places, 

Epidemical  Difeafe ,  is  a  general  or  Spreading  Diforder, 
as  the  Plague,  arifing  from  fome  Corruption,  or  Malig¬ 
nity  of  the  Air,  which  Seizes  a  great  Number  of  People 
in  a  little  Time.  The  Latins  call  them  popular cs  raorbi , 
popular  Bifeafes  ;  in  oppofition  to  thofe  called  Sporadic! , 
which  are  only  here  and  there,  as  arifing  from  private 
or  particular  Caufcs ;  and  affcdling  only  particular  Con- 
ftitutions,  Ages,  C?c. 

3.  With  rdpedt  to  Duration,  into  mod  acute ,  which 
terminate  in  four  Days ;  acute ,  in  twenty  •,  and  chronical 
which  are  all  thofe  of  longer  Continuance. 

Dr.  Quiiuy  thinks  an  acute  Difeafe,  may  be  defined 
that  which  is  attended  with  an  increafed  Velocity  of  Blood-, 
which,  in  my  Opinion,  is  a  falfe  Definition  ;  Since  the  A- 
cutenels  of  the  Malady  may  equally  proceed  from  an  al- 
moft  unconquerable  Obftrudlion  of  the  Velocity  of  the 
Blood,  as  from  an  Excels  of  that  Velocity  ;  Since  both 
render  the  Malady  equally  dangerous,  whence  it  is  called 
acute  *,  and  thofe  Difeafes  arc  the  more  dangerous,  in  that 
beflde  the  Violence  of  the  Symptom,  if  there  be  no 
Time  to  empty  the  Pnm<cVi<c ,  it  is  very  difflculc  to  flop 
their  Progrds,  and  lave  the  Patient. 

A  chronical  Difeafe  is  a  flow  Difeafe,  which  kills  a  long 
Time  ;  at  kail  upwards  of  forty  Days :  Such  are  the 
Gout,  Brcpjy ,  Afthma,  Pcripneumony ,  Confiimption ,  &c. 
Chronick  Difeafes  arc  ufually  owing  either  to  Some  natu¬ 
ral  Defeat  in  the  Conffitution  ;  or  to  an  irregular  Man¬ 
ner  of  Living.  Moll  of  the  chronical  Difeafes,  lays  Dr. 
Chcync ,  the  Infirmities  of  old  Age,  and  the  fliort  Peiiods 
of  the  Lives  of  EngliJJmcn,  arc  owing  to  Repletion  : 
This  is  evident  hence,  that  Evacuation  of  one  Kind  or 
another,  is  nine  Parts  in  ten  of  their  Remedies.  In  fa£t 
X  know  feveral  Perfons,  who  arc  continually  ufing  Pur¬ 
gatives,  in  order  to  procure  more  Room,  for  the  Foods 
they  are  continually  loading  their  Stomach  with,  and  in 
which  they  glory.  The  Source  of  chronical  Diflcmpers, 
fays  the  fame  Author,  are,  1.  Vifcidity  in  the  Ju.ces,  or 
the  Over- kugeucls  ol  their  conftituent  Particles  ;  which 
not  being  lulficicntly  broken  by  the  concoffive  Powers, 
flop  or  retard  the  Circulation,  c.  in  plainer  Terms, 
that  that  Vilcidity  of  the  Juices  proceed  from  a  too  preci¬ 
pitated  Coftion  of  the  Aliments,  occafloncd  by  over¬ 
loading  the  Stomach  with  too  much  Pood  ;  whereby 
having  more  Matter  than  it  can  naturally  work  upon,  it 
lets  die  Matter  eicape  through  the  Piiorc,  half  digcflcd  : 
Whence  eutucs  a  Chyle,  loaded  with  vifeous  Particles, 
which,  in  ProccTs  of  Time,  vitiate  the  whole  Mafs  of 
the  Blood,  and  caufcs  thofe  chronick  Difeafes,  which  but 
too  often  refills  the  moll  efficacious  or  fpecifick  Reme¬ 
dies.  Or,  2.  'Poo  great  Abundance  of  fliarp  acrimo¬ 
nious  Salts,  whereby  the  Juices  themfeives  are  render'd 
fo  corrofi vc,  as  to  burli  or  wear  out  the  Solids  •,  which 
commonly  proceeds  from  a  depraved  Appetite,  which 
craves  alter  imwholfome  and  coarfc  Aliments,  or  fome 
pietcr-natural  ones ;  or  thofe  dreffed  in  an  extraordinary 
Manner,  to  gratify  our  Luxury,  at  the  fame  Time  that 
they  ddlruy  our  Conllituiion  •,  as  Meat  half  done. 
Sauces,  Ragouts,  Fiicafeys,  ipc.  Or,  3.  A  Relaxation, 
or  Want  ol  due  Pence  and  Springincfs  ol  the  Solids  them- 
lelves  ;  occalioned  by  Want  of  due  Pxercile,  after  we 
have  loaded  our  Stomach  with  Aliments. 

4.  With  RcfpciM:  to  Scalbns,  into  Vernal ,  Autumnal , 
continual  and  intermitting . 

5.  With  Kcfpcdt  to  their  Lffecfis,  into  benign,  malig¬ 
nant,  curable ,  incurable ,  mortal,  and  contagious . 
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P  rogrefs ,  State,  Beclenfion ,  and  End. 
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The  entering  into  a  particular  Examen  of  rh»r  r 
particular  Difeafe,  is  called  Aitbioiogv. 
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their  Differences,  Nojology  ;  and  to  explain  tiieirT^e 
Symptomatology  ;  all  which  Til  treat  of  when  I 
a  particular  Detail  and  Examcn  of  the  diF  enrer‘nto 
dies  of  the  human  Body  ;  and  this  leads  me  Mala‘ 
Branch  of  my  Divifion  of  Medicine.  t  le  ^ird 

The  third  Branch  of  Phyfick  or  Medicine  CallH  r 
7)1  cio  tic  a,  is  that  Part  which  con  flders  the  6>n  ,  f* 

cations  of  Health  and  Difeafes  5  and  enables  tlTe 
to  judge  what  is,  was,  or  will  be  the  State  lc5n 

der,  and  Effect  of  Health  or  Sicknefs.  ’  ^  ee’  ^r* 

Indications,  in  Phyfick,  fignifies  the  pointing 
or  dilcovcnng  what  is  fit  to  be  done,  and  what  iu^’ 
applied  in  any  Cafe  from  the  Knowledge  ofrl^Ar  s 
of  the  Difeafe,  and  the  Virtues  of  Medicines.  Watl 

There  are  four  Kinds  of  Indications ,  viz,’  tr&y  • 
curative ,  palliative,  and  vital.  *  ' 

A  prefervative  Indication,  is  that  which  direft  ) 
to  cut  off  the  Caufe  of  an  approaching  Difeafe  S  !° 

A  curative  Indication,  is  chat  which  Ihcws  W 
move  a  Difeafe  actually  formed.  ro  re' 

A  palliative  Indication,  directs  how  to  kffin 

feds  of  a  Difeafe,  or  take  off  fome  of  its  Symptoms 
fore  it  can  be  wholly  removed.  y  5  0e~ 

And  vital  Indication  relates  to  die  Strength  of  k 
Body,  which  mull  be  narrowly  inquired  into, 'before*^ 
Remedy,  particularly  a  violent  one,  can  be  ldnm'^2 
with  Safety  ;  and  in  which  feveral  Phyficians  arc  verv 
deficient;  and  even  in  all  this  Branch  of  Medicine-  f 
few  of  them  take  the  Time  to  mind  any  of  the  Indie* 
tions:  How  could  they  in  the  fhort  Time  they  ftav  with 
their  Patient,  which  is  fcarce  long  enough  to  fee}  h}s 
Pulfe,  examine  now  and  then  his  Tongue, °alk  him  how 
he  has  paffed  the  Night,  write  a  Prcfcription  in  Halle 
receives  his  Fee,  and  away  he  goes  to  another,  and  from 
thence  to  feveral  more,  where  he  performs  the  fame  Ce¬ 
remony,  and  in  the  famehally  Manner ;  which  ro  reform 
and  to  render  the  Profefilon  reputable,  and  more  ufeful' 
a  Phyfician  fliould  make  it  his  whole  Study  to  examine 
carefully  all  the  Indications  heretofore  mentioned. 

1.  The  prefervative  Indication,  by  preferring  in  Time 
to  his  Patient,  Remedies  which  lie  thinks  the  moll  fpeci- 
fick  to  prevent  a  Malady,  which  he  fees  hinuhreaten’d 
with  5  and  not  fuffer,  either  through  Negligence,  or  with 
a  criminal  and  fcandalous  Dclign  of  making  ajobb  of 
it,  a  flight  Indifpofition  to  degenerate  perhaps  into  a 
dangerous  Malady,  to  the  imminent  Danger  of  the  Life 
of  the  poor  Patient,  for  which  he  is  to  anfwer  at  that 
tremendous  Tribunal,  where  no  Murder  is  to  be  pallia¬ 
ted  under  any  Confideration  whatever, 

2.  If  the  Difeafe  be  adlualiy  formed,  then  the  curative 
Indication  is  to  be  minded,  by  preferibing  thofe  Reme¬ 
dies,  which  he  knows  to  be  the  moll  fpecifick,  for  the 
fpeedy  Cure  of  fuch  a  Malady,  without  tampering  with 
ir,  cither  to  try  Experiments,  or  to  pi eafe  the  Apothe¬ 
cary,  by  loading  the  Stomach  of  the  poor  Patient,  alrea¬ 
dy  averfe  to  it,  with  a  Load  of  poifonous  Medicines. 

3.  The  palliative  Indication,  is  of  very  great  Conic - 

quencc,  fince  there  are  fometimes  Symptoms  much  more 

dangerous  than  the  Malady  itfelf,  and  which  ncgkftcd, 
even  for  fo  fhort  a  Time,  put  the  Patient  in  very  great 
Danger ;  and  others,  which,  if  not  taken  off,  will  render 
the  Difeafe  rebellious  to  all  Remedies;  therefore  dus 
Axiom  is  not  true,  in  all  C  ire  urn  fiances,  Sid  lata  amp 
tollitur  cfj’el'tus. 

4.  As  to  vital  Indications,  both  Phyficians  and  Apo¬ 
thecaries  arc  often  very  deficient  in  it  j  but  particularly 
the  latter;  though  the  Strength  ol  the  Patient  (houklbe 
always  con  Juiced  ;  for  though  die  Remedy  is  well  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Malady,  and  produces  the  Llfeff  expired 
from  it;  if  it  operates  with  too  much  Violence,  it  n«y 
weaken  the  Patient  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  to  reduce  !«w 
into  a  worfe  Condition,  than  he  was  while  alllided  with 

the  Difeafe  he  has  been  cured  of. 

The  counter  Indications  contribute  nlfo  very  inucli  to 

wards  avoiding  thofe  dangerous  lneonveniencies.  f°r‘| 
counter  or  contra  Indication,  is  an  Indication  which 1 
bids  that  to  be  done  which  the  main  Scope  ol  Hj'r1  ^ 
points  out.  Suppofe,  c.  gr.  in  the  Cure  oi  a  ^ 
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T  mit  were  judged  proper,  if  the  Patient  be  fubjedl  to 
'  Vomiting  of  Blood,  or  has  an  extremely  weak  Stomach, 
a  ■  a  fuScient  Contra-indication ,  as  to  its  Exhibition  : 
V  r  if  be  be  fubjed  to  a  vomiting  of  Blood,  the  Efforts 
de  in  Vomiting  may  caufe  a  violent  Hemorrhage  ;  and 
This  Stomach  be  very  weak.  Vomiting  may  occafion  a 
<Ucope,  or  other  dangerous  Accidents.  The  fame  is 
be  laid  of  thofe  who  are  fufpeded  to  have  Abfceffes 
the  Capacity  of  the  Breaft,  who  are  not  to  take  Vo- 
m  for  pear  they  fhould  be  fuffocated,  during  the  Ef- 
Trt/  by  the  Abfcefs  breaking  at  that  Time. 

° Next  to  Indications,  and  Contra-indications,  are 
«.  ;J  which  in  Medicine  denote  fome  Appearance  in 
the  Body,  diftinguifhable  by  the  Senfes ;  whence,  by 
;uft  Reafoning,  is  inferred  the  Prefence,  Nature,  State, 
of  Health,  a  Difeafe,  or  Death. 

Thofe  Signs  which  denote  the  prefent  Condition  of  a 
Body,  whether  Tick  or  well,  dying  or  the  like,  are  called 
keyioftick  Signs.  Thofe  which  foretel  the  future  State 
thereof  are  called  prognoftick  Signs. 

That  Sign  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Difeafe,  and  infe- 
parable  from  it,  as  arifing  from  the  Nature  thereof,  is 
called  a  fatbognomonick  Sign.  But  the  Truth  is,  there  is 
nothing  in  all  Medicine  that  anfwcrs  to  the  Idea  of  a 
Mtbogtmouick  ;  Difeafe  and  Symptoms  are  too  com¬ 
plicated.  And  we  are  to  judge  of  the  former  not  by 
any  one  Sign,  but  by  the  Concurrence  of  feveral ;  though 
this  Rule  is  not  without  Exception  ;  for  though  alrnoft 
all  Maladies  are  attended  with  feveral,  fome  of  thofe 
Signs  are  of  fo  little  Con fequence,  that  they  fcarce  de- 
ferve  the  Attention  of  a  Phyfician,  who  is  to  mind  thofe 
chiefty,  which  he  thinks  can  help  him  in  the  Cure  of 
the  Difeafe,  as  I  fhall  explain  it  in  a  more  particular 
Manner  hereafter. 

As  all  Signs  are  Effe&s  produced  by  the  Caufe  of  the 
Difeafe,  the  Difeafe  itfelf,  and  the  Symptoms;  they 
dually  note  the  prefent  Condition  of  the  Matter  which 
M  produced  the  Difeafe,  and  even  of  that  produced  by 
the  Difeafe ;  On  which  Footing  Signs  are  all  reducible  to 
thefc  three  Gaffes,  viz. — Signs  of  Crudity  and  Co  ft  ion 
of  the  Difeafe  ;  of  its  Event,  whether  in  Health,  Sick* 
nefs,  or  Death  ;  and  of  its  Secretion  and  Excretion, 
which  lad  Signs  are  called  critical  ones. 

Crudity,  fometimes  denotes  that  State  of  a  Difeafe, 
wherein  the  morbifick  Matter  is  of  fuch  Bulk,  Figure, 
Cohefion,  Mobility,  or  Inactivity,  as  creates  or  increafcs 
the  Difeafe. 

The  Crudity  is  discovered, — i.  From  the  Difeafe  con¬ 
tinuing  its  Degree  of  Strength,  or  increafing.  —  2.  From 
a  continual  Increafe  of  Symptoms. —  3.  From  adiforder- 
ly  Excrcifc  of  the  Functions. — 4.  But  chiefly  from  a 
hult in  the  Quantity  or  Quality  of  the  Humours;  both 
thofe  kill  circulating,  and  thofe  fecreted  ;  as  of  Sweaty 
Mucus  of  the  Nofe,  Saliva ,  Sputum ,  the  Bile, 

Urine,  Ichor y  pits ,  Blood ,  Menjes ,  Lochia ,  Milk , 
Aphtha,  &c. 

The  State  of  the  Difeafe  wherein  the  crude  Matter  is 
changed,  and  rendered  lefs  peccant  and  laudable,  is  called 
uitffiion,  ConcotlioUy  or  Maturation. 

Digestion,  is  that  State  of  a  Difeafe  wherein  the 
morbifick  Matter  is  fo  changed  in  Bulk,  Figure,  Co- 
huion,  Mobility,  (fic.  as  already  obferved,  by  the  Ufe 
of  proper  Medicine,  or  even  by  the  Force  of  Nature,  as 
*0  be  lefs  noxious,  and  hurtful,  and  confequentiy  to  abate 
tic  violence  of  the  Dittempcr.  The  Matter  of  die 

fo  far  digefted  as  to  become  next  a* kin  to  falu- 
r‘ous  or  healthy  Matter,  is  faid  to  be  rcfolved ;  which 
JS  ;one  either  by  the  natural  Strength  of  the  Patient,  or 
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•  Caufe  fuch  Change  is  owing  to  the  remaining 
vital  Forces  being  irritated  by  the  Matter  of  the  Difeafe 

fo  or  fo  conditioned,  i.  e.  fit  either  to  be  evacuated  or 
tranflated,  or  to  kill. 

,  ^  £he  Matter  be  difpofed  for  Evacuation  or  Tranfla* 
tion,  but  is  not  falubrious,  it  produces  a  Change  called 
a  critical  Perturbation^  or  imperfect  Crijis. 

If  the  Change  become  fenfibie,  they  are  called  Signs 
of  a  Crifis,  either  future  or  prefent. 

•T^l  of  the  Crifis,  are  frequently  confounded 
with  thofe  arifing  from  the  Caufe  of  the  Difeafe  ;  whence 
the  moft  unhappy  Confequences. 

The  Differences  between  critical  Signs  and  morbid 
ones  are,  that  the  firft  proceed  from  the  vital  Powers 
prevailing  over  the  Force  of  the  Difeafe  :  But  the  latter 
from  the  Difeafe  prevailing  over  the  vital  Faculty  ;  that 
the  hilt  are  preceded  by  a  manifeft  Concodion,  but  the 
latter  are  formed  even  m  Crudities ;  that  the  former  are 
formed  about  the  critical  Times ;  but  the  latter  at  all 
Times  of  the  D-feafe,  chiefly  during  its  Increafe. 

Tho  principal  Symptoms  of  an  approaching  Crijis,  are, 
after  Digeftion,  and  about  the  critical  Times,  a  fudden 
Stupor,  Drowfinefs,  Wakefulnefs,  Delirium,  Anxiety, 
Dypnsa,  Grief,  Rednefs,  Titillation,  Pricking,  Heavi* 
nefs,  Darkneis,  Light,  fpontaneous  Tears,  Naufea*  Heat, 
Thirft,  Trembling  of  the  lower  Lip,  (fic. 

The  Symptoms  and  Effetts  of  a  prefent  Crifis ,  are,  after 
the  preceding  ones,  a  Vomiting,  Salivation,  Loofenefs, 
thick  Sediment  in  the  Urine,  bleeding  at  the  Nofe, 
Hemorrhoides ,  Sweat,  Abfceffes,  Puftules,  Tumors, 
Buboes,  Aphthae,  (fic. 

•  As  to  the  Theory  of  critical  Days ,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  Concodion  of  any  morbifick  Matter,  and  the 
Humour  to  be  fecerned,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  Change 
thereof  into  fuch  a  due  Magnitude  or  Smallnefs,  as  it 
may  be  carried  by  the  circulating  Blood  along  the  Canals, 
and  exccrned  by  Veffels  deftined  for  that  Purpofe.  But 
if  the  morbifick  Matter  cannot  be  reduced  to  fuch  a 
Magnitude  or  Smallnefs  as  may  correfpond  to  the  Ori¬ 
fices  of  the  fecretory  Veffels;  then  either  an  Abfeefs  or 
Hemorrhage  will  follow,  if  a  Crifis  be  begun  ;  for  which 
Reafon  Abfceffes,  (fic.  are  accounted  lefs  perfed  Crifis, 
But  that  the  morbifick  Matter  may  be  reduced  to  a  due 
Magnitude  or  Smallnefs,  and  its  wifh’d-for  Difcharge 
take  Place,  there  is  required  a  confiderable  Time,  if  the 
Quantity  of  Matter  be  large  ;  that  is,  if  the  Diftemper 
be  great  and  fevere  :  And  fince  there  arc  a  great  many 
Caufes,  and  thofe  very  conftanr,  which  may  occafion 
the  Blood  and  offending  Humours  therein,  to  be  of  a 
different  Fluidity  in  the  Inhabitants  of  different  Climates  ; 
it  is  impofiiblc  but  that  different  Spaces  of  Time  fhould 
be  required  for  the  finifliing  Concodion :  Which  mako 
it  impoffible  to  determine  the  critical  Days  in  one  Cli¬ 
mate,  from  what  they  are  found  to  be  in  another. 

The  Caufes  of  real  critical  Days,  that  is,  fuch  on 
which  happens  the  iaft  Concodion  of  the  morbifick  Mat* 
ter,  which  is  always  attended  with  its  Expulfion,  arc  all 
thofe  Tilings  which  occafion  the  Humours  to  becoma 
of  fuch  a  certain  Magnitude  or  Minu tends,  and  of  a 
greater  or  leffer  Cohefion ;  but  with  any  given  Power, 
Bodies  unequally  large,  or  unequally  cohering,  cannot 
be  concocted  in  an  equal  Time:  Wherefore,  it  is  to  be 
found  by  the  Obfervations  made  by  all  Nations  among 
themfelves,  which  arc  the  ufual  Caufes  and  Conditions 
of  thefc  Difcafcs,  which  require  certain  Number  of  Days 
to  Bnifh  fuch  a  Concoction  in. 

Among  all  other  Signs,  a  judicious  Phyfician  mufl 
mind,  in  a  particular  Manner,  the  critical  and prognoftical 
ones.  The  critical ,  bccaufe  though  a  Difeafe  declares 
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Ns  own  Accord,  or  by  the  Application  of  Remedies;  ones.  The  critical ,  bccaufe  though  a  Difeafe  declares 
lts  Duik,  Figure,  Cohefion,  Lie.  are  fo  far  itfelf  favourably,  by  fome  Signs  of  a  good  Crifis;  if 
Ia«dabl  US  ^iat  11  CCa^S  t0  niorbid,  and  becomes  thofe  Signs  be  not  minded,  the  Crifis  may  be  either  neg- 


n,  Rwbaave  obferves,  is  of  nil  others  the  mod 

}•  aC  ^rc>  where  it  is  effeded  without  any  Evacua- 

*  as  juPpofing  the  Matter  favourable,  the  Conflitu- 
excellent,  and  the  Medicines  good. 

Co arc  ccrtaia  Signs  ufually  arifing  in  the 

whirl,  •  ,  acutc  ^^”caf*cs>  as  Fevers,  Small-pox,  (fie . 

citlirr  tn  lC,Wc  t,lc  Patient’s  State,  and  determine  him 
^recover  or  grow  worfe, 

happen 


on 


TI  t(^lcCovcr  or  grow  worfe. 

t\\P  c^CS  hayc  ^ct*n  frequently  obferved  to 
wenth,  fourteenth,  or  twentieth  Day. 
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ledled,  and  tlicrcby  fruit  rated  ol  the  good  Efl'eds  it  would 
othcTwifchavc  produced  ;  if,  c.  gr.  by  a  Swear,  in  fuffering 
the  Patient  to  cool  himfclf,  either  outwardly,  by  thruft- 
ing  his  Arms  out  of  his  Bed,  (fic.  or  inwardly,  by  taking 
fome  cooling  Draughts,  (fic. — Or  prevented,  by  the 
adminHlrnting  of  fome  Remedy*  to  procure  the  Eva¬ 
cuation  of  the  morbifick  Manner,  otherwife  than  Naturo 
had  determined  itfelf  to  do  it  %  whereby  being  dillurbed 
in  its  falutary  Operations,  the  Patient  is  expofed  to  tho 
imminent  Danger  of  loiing  his  Life.  The  prognoftick 
Signs ,  arc  v.uy  near  of  the  lame  Confequence ;  iincc  it  ii 
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on  them  that  the  Phyfician  muft  found  his  Judgment 
of  the  Recovery  or  Death  of  his  Patient;  in  which  he 
mult  not  fiiew  too  much  Precipitation,  inclining  rather 
to  Uncertainty,  while  lie  fees  Tome  probable  Signs  of  a 
Recovery,  ]et  them  be  ever  fo  fmall  or  glimmering,  than 
pronounce  affirmatively  on  the  Death ;  for  while  a  Pa¬ 
tient  is  flatter’d  with  fome  Hopes  of  Recovery,  that  Hope, 
keeping  up  the  few  Spirits  he  has  left,  may  help  Nature 
to  make  a  laft  Effort,  or  the  Remedies  which  are  ad  mi¬ 
ni  ft  er’d  to  him,  to  produce  their  Effects  ;  but  when  he  is 
terrified  with  the  Apprehenfion  of  an  approaching  Death, 
he  finks  under  his  Burthen ;  and  the  morbifick  Matter 
conquering  entirely  the  little  Strength  he  has  left,  he  lies 
dov/n  at  laft.  Though  there  are  feveral  Phyficians  who 
have  acquired  a  great  Reputation  by  that  rafh  Way  of 
Proceeding;  and- have  been  puffed  up  for  never  mi- 
ftaking  themfelves  in  their  Prognoftick  ;  why  ?  becaufe, 
like  barbarous  Executioners,  they  frighten  a  Patient  to* 
Death  :  For  I  leave  the  World  to  judge  what  a  great 
Shock  it  is  to  a  poor  Patient,  already  much  debilitated  by 
Sicknefs,  to  hear  the  Perfon,  whom  he  had  call’d  to  re¬ 
lieve  him,  condemning  him  to  die  ;  is  not  fuch  a  Sen¬ 
tence  capable  to  caufe  a  ftrange  Revolution,  enough  to 
make  the  Prognoftick  true  ? 

Symptom  is  ordinarily  confounded  with  Sign,  and  de¬ 
fined  an  Appearance,  or  Affemblage  of  Appearances,  in 
a  Difeafe,  which  fhew  or  indicate  its  Nature  and  Qua¬ 
lity  ;  and  from  which  one  may  judge  of  the  Event 
thereof. 

In  which  Senfe  a  Delirium  is. held  a  Symptom  of  a  Fe¬ 
ver.  —  Pei  in ,  Wakening,  Drowfincfs ,  Convulfions ,  Sup - 
preffion  of  Urine ,  Difficulty  of  Breathing  and  Swallowing , 
Coughs y.DiJl aft es,  PJaufea’s,  Thirft ,  Swoonings ,  Paintings, 
Loofenefs ,  Cofiivenefs ,  Drynefs ,  and  Blacbiefs  of  Tongue , 
are  the  principal  Symptoms  ofDifcafes. 

Boesthaave  gives  another  Notion  of  Symptoms : 
Every  preternatural  Thing  arifing  from  a  Difeafe,  has  its 
Caufe,  in  fuch  Manner,  however,  as  that  it  may  be  di- 
flinguifhed  from  the  Difeafe  itfelf,  and  from  its  next 
Caufe,  is. properly  a  Symptom  of  the  Difeafe. 

If  it  arile,  after  the  fame  Manner,  .front  the  Caufe  of 
the  Difeafe,  it  is  called  a  Symptom  of  the  Caufe. 

If  it  arife  from  fome  former  Symptom ,  as  its  Caufe,  it  is 
proper  called  a  Symptom'  ofui  Symptom . 

Whatever  happens  to.  a  Difeafe  from  any  other 
Caufcs  than  thole  mentioned,  is  properly  called  an  £* 
pigennema. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Symptoms  above  recited,  are 
really  Difeafcs  themfelves.  They  are  various  as  to  Num¬ 
ber,  Effect,  & c.  though,  after  the  Antients,  they  may  be 
conveniently  enough  reduced  to  Faults  in  the  Functions, 
Excretions,  and  Retentions. 

% 

Under  the  firft  come  all  Diminutions,  Abolitions,  In- 
crcaFs,  and  Depravations  of  Animal  Actions,  particular* 
ly  with.  Regard  to  Hunger  and  Thirft,  Sleeping  and 
Waking.  • 

.  Under  the  fecond  come  Naufca's ,  Vomitings ,  Lieut c- 
rics ,  Celine  AffetTions ,  Diarrhea's,  Dy ferneries ,  llliack 
Paffions ,  dec. 

Under  the  third  come  the  Jaundice,  Stone ,  Drop/y , 
Fever,  IJchtiria ,  Strangury ,  Aflhma,  Catarrhea ,  &c, 

.  A  pei  fett  Knowledge  of  the  Symptoms  of  Difeafcs,  de¬ 
pends  more  on  Practice  than  on  Theory  *  for  though  the  ' 
Theory  leads  to  i.t,  and  we  arc  taught  in  the  Schools,  all 
that  relate  to  chat  difficult  and  intricate  Part  of  Medicine, 
Symptoms  ;  due  Difeafcs  are  attended  with  fuch  and  fuch 
Symptoms  \  that  fuch  Symptoms  are  good,  fuch  bad,  fuch 
dangerous,  and  fuch  mortal ;  that  each  Difiafe  has  irs 
particular  Symptoms ,  which  vary  according  as  the  Dilealo 
itfelf  changes,  and  on  which  one  may  ha'in  a  juft  Prog- 
noilu  k  ;  choir  general  Rules,  chough  very  good  in  them- 
Elves,  aic  nor,  notwithftaiuling,  intiilliblc  ;  and  were  wo 
to  follow  them  blindly,  we  ihould  be  but  too  often  milla- 
ken,  in  the  Judgment  wc  form  of  the  Event  of  a  Dif¬ 
eafe  ;  fincc  the  Age  of  the  Patient,  his  Conllitution,  his 
Manner  of  Living,  even  his  favourite  Paffions,  the  Cli¬ 
mate,  the  Seatons,  the  Temperature  of  the  Air,  caufe 
very  great  Alterations  in  the  Symptoms  \  for  wc  muft  not 
expett,  lor  Example,  to  find  the  liime  dangerous  Symp¬ 
toms,  in  a  Per  ton  af  Hided  with  an  acute  Malady,  and  who, 
while  in  Health,  o bier ved  this  liilutary  Advice  of  the 

School  of  Salewa,  moderates  dicta  \  and  never  committed 


ciiiicr  in  r- 


Kind  lbcver;  we  muft  expert  ro  fin/jn  °T  anyot^ 
rciufed,  either  his  Appetite,  or  Paffions  anv  Tr°  n-'Vc‘ 
could  gratify  them,  but  has  abandoned  hL?  tl,at 
Sorts  of  Exceffes.  All  the  Symptoms  in  fi.chTp  r'°  al1 
Aided  with  an  acute  Malady,  are  moft  rnm  ,  1 rK  af. 

therefore  very  difficult  to  conquer,  and  con? ^  Y  violt"t, 
gerous  5  cauled  by  the  exceffive  Simerah,m?llC'ntlydan- 
Matter  morbifick,  which  being  then  inavioW  t,!e 
overflow  all  the  natural  Faculties,  and  them?, 
flrud  _  almoft  all  their  refpe&ive  Fundions  U }?  ob- 
them  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  a  Phyfician  muft  dlfor*r 
the  greateft  Caution  in  attempting  to  rdW  ,?roctl'd  "n!i 

former  State ;  for  if  the  natural  EvacuS s  T  ?  !b«r 
pie,  be  too  abundant,  or  too  frequent  in  CJ  txair- 
to  moderate  or  flop  them,  hSn*? 

other  Symptoms,  perhaps  as  much,  or  even  ?  °CCtf 
gerous  *  the  lame sin  procuring  or  facilitating 
cuations,  if  they  be  flopped  ;  which  cannoffi 
Perfon  who  has  led  a  fober  and  frugal  Life  f  d  01 1 
morbifick  Matter  is  not  fo  exceffively  abundanr  w  t!lc 
which  is  not  overloaded  with  that  preternat?  ir  ,  rf> 
and  has  not  been  exhaufted,  by  Exceffes  or  D, 
retains  yet  a  great  deal  of  its  former  Strength  f*  ,y’ 
it  is  render’d  capable  to  affift  the  Remedies?!  ft " n y 
rations,  and  to  aft  both  in  Concert  to  conouer  r?  °F' 
bifick  Matter,  by  fome  gentle  Evacuates 
molt  commonly  declaring  itfelf,  firft  towards  tbS’ 
cuations  and  thereby  fhewing  the  Phyfician  which  w 
and  in  what  Manner  lie  is  to  help  to  perfed  the  Cure 
It  is  moft  commonly  eafier  to  recover  a  Perfon  of  a 
Conftitution,  m  an  acute. Malady,  (e.  gr  a  violin 
ver)  provided  Ins  Weaknefs  does  not  pfoceed  from  mff 
Exceffes j  and  a  too  great  Diftipation  of  Spirit  than  nf 
a  ftrong  one  ;  becaufe  as  there  is  not  then  fo  great  a  Dh 
proportion  between  the  morbifick  Matter,  and  the  Si  t 
nts,  which  are  to  help  to  conquer  it,  the  Coaflift  4- 

tween  them  is  not  fo  great,  nor  confequently,  theSvmo 
toms  arifing  from  it,  fo  violent,  fo  frequent,  nor  fo 
dangerous.  For  though  there  be  but  a  (mail  Quantity 

fP,nC^Jh,°  ,  pintSI  *rc  notwithftanding  capable  to 
mnfy,  affifted  therein  by  the  Remedies,  the  morbifick 

Matter,  and  prepare  it  for  Evacuation ;  andauheydo 
not  flow  towards  it,  with  too  much  lmpetuofirv  nor  in 
too  great  Abundance,  but  operate  without  crowds  one 
another,  they  operate  quicker,  eafier,  and  with  morcTHi- 
cacy,  and  conicqucntly  the  Fermentation  being  moderate 
the  Symptoms  are  neither  fo  frequent  nor  fo  violent.  Acute 
Maladies- are  lefs  dangerous  in  hot  than  in  cold  Climate?, 
and  arc  alfo  Ids  frequent;  for  as  the  Pores  of  the  Bob 
are  always  extremely  dilated,  there  is  always  a  free  Paf 
lage  for  the  Evacuation  of  the  morbifick  Matter  by  hr- 
1  pi  ration  or  Sweat;  to  that  it  ieidom  gathers  in  that 
Quantity  capable  to  caufe  an  acute  Dilcaii*.  and  when  it 
docs,  that  Dilatation  of .  t!ic  Pores,  facilitates  much  the 
Eflett  of  the  Remedy  ;  the  dry  and  llibtile  Air,  bcfulcq 
wnich  penetrates  thole  Pores,  helping  much  towards  t:w 
Rarcfadion  of  the  morbifick  Matter.  But  the  fame  am 
not  be  laid  of  chronical  Difeafes,  which  arc  morcdiinge- 
rous  in  hot  Climates  than  in  temperate  ones ;  becaufe  as 
the  exceffive  Dilatation  of  the  Pores,  occafions  an  excel- 
five  Diftipation  of  Spirits  ;  the  length  of  Time cxfiaulling 
thereby  the  Strength  of  the  Patient,  render.';  hi  in  incapa¬ 
ble  at  laft  to  refill-  the  Malignity  of  the  Difcalc.  A  hu¬ 
mid  Air,  which  is  always  loaded  with  vifcotis  Particles, 
which  ir  ufhers  into  the  Pores  of  our  Bodies  whereby  they 
are  obft rutted,  itfelf  impairing  the  natural  Itoirj  and 
rendering  the  Motion  of  the  Spirits  too  languilhtng  am! 
flow,  by  Means  of  the  ramous  Particles  it  wraps  them 
in,  is  not  favourable  for  the  Cure  of  acute  Maladies, 
particularly  Fevers;  and  is  no  Jels  contrary  to  chionitul 
ones  ;  becaufe  the  Exaltation  of  the  Spirits  is  always  im¬ 
peded,  and  there  remain  always  in  the  Hotly  a  great 
Quantity  of  a  vilcous  Phlegm,  continually  JiippJiecl  with 
Abundance  of  Particles  of  the  fame  Kind  from  the  Air, 
which  ferves  as  Leaven  for  the  Difeafe,  and  cannot  bo 
conquer’d  but  with  the  greateft  Difficulty;  fince  the  Im¬ 
becility  of  the  Spirits,  and  of  the  native  Warmth,  render 
them  incapable  of  ailifting  but  very  weakly  the  Remedies 
in  their  Operation  ;  a  very  cold  Climate,  where  the  A  ins 
pure  and  1‘erene,  is  much  more  favourable  to  Dilcafe  ci* 
ther  acute  pr  chronical ;  for  thuuf’h  the  outward  U 
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traa s  the  Pores,  and  thereby  obftrufts  the  Perfpira- 

r  on  of  the  Humours,  as  it  hinders,  at  the  fame  Time,’ 
the  Difiipation  of  the  Spirits,  and  of  the  native  Warmth, 
rhofe  Spirits  and  Warmth  being  concenter’d  within,  pre-' 
rent  by  a  laudable  Co&ion  of  the  Aliments,  the  Chyle 
from  being  loaded  with  heterogeneous  Particles,  capable 
corrupt  the  Mafs  of  the  Blood ;  and  when  fuch  a 
Thin*  happens,  either  by  the  Exceffes  of  the  Perfon,  or 
the  bad  Quality  of  the  Aliments,  they  affift  powerfully 
the  Remedies  in  their  Operations,  that  they  may  be  ca¬ 
pable  to  procure  the  Evacuation  of  the  morbifick  Matter 
jhro’  the  natural  Ways. 

My  mentioning  fo  often  the  Remedies  in  this  Place, 
jeads  me  infenfibly  into  the  fourth  Branch  of  my  Divifion 
of  Medicine,  called  Hygieine ,  which  confiders  the  Re¬ 
medies,  and  their  Ufe,  whereby  Life  may  be  preferved. 

Hygieine  may  be  divided  into  three  Parts,  viz. 
Plophylaftice,  which  forces  and  prevents  Difeafes. — 
Spent  ice,  employ’d  in  preferving  Health.— -And  Ana- 
tytice,  whofe  Office  is  to  cure  Difeafes.  —  But  before  I 
proceed  further  on  this  Divifion,  I  mull  give  the  Reader 
a  Notion  of  Remedies  or  Medicines  in  general. 

Medicines ,  or  Remedies ,  or  Medicaments ,  denote  any 
natural  Subftances,  applied  to  a  human  Body,  in  order 
toanfwer  fome  Intention  of  Cure. 

Medicines  are  diftinguiihed,  with  Regard  to  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  Application,  into  internal  and  external . 

Internal  Medicines  are  thofe  taken  in  at  the  Mouth. 
External  or  Topical  Medicines  are  thofe  applied  out¬ 
wardly  to  any  particular  Part. 

With  Regard  to  their  different  Manner  of  Operation, 
Medicines  are  diftinguifhed  into  Agglut  inants,  Alterants, 
Anafiomaticks,  A ftr ingents ,  Evacuents ,  Incarnatives,  Spe¬ 
cifics,  &c.  all  which  I  have  explained  in  my  Treatife  of 
Pharmacy. 

A  general  Idea  of  the  Manner  wherein  Medicines  ope¬ 
rate  on  a  human  Body,  as  explained  by  the  Se6t  of 
mechanical  Phyficians,  may  be  conceived  from  what 
follows. 

A  few  different  Sorts  of  Particles,  varioufly  combined, 
will  produce  great  Variety  of  Fluids  ;  fome  may  have 
one  Sort,  fome  two,  fome  three  or  more.  If  we  lup- 
pofe  only  five  different  Sorts  of  Particles  in  the  Blood, 
and  call  them  a ,  b ,  c ,  d,  e  ;  their  feveral  Combinations, 
without  varying  the  Proportions  in  which  they  are  mix’d, 
will  be  thefe  following  ;  but  whether  more  or  lefs  need 
not  be  determined. 


a  b 

b  c 
c  e 
a  b  d 
b  d  c 


:  a  c  :  a  d  :  a  e  : 

:  b  d  :  b  c  :  c  d  : 

:  d  e  :  a  be  :  a  dc  : 
a  b  c  :  ace  :  a  d  c  : 
b  d  c  :  bee  :  dec  : 


filed  \abce  ;  a  c  d  e  :  a  b  d  c  :  b  c  d  c  :  abode. 

No  Theory  of  Secretion  has  hitherto  been  able  to 
give  any  tolerable  Account  of  the  Operation  of  fi 'uc\\  Mc- 
dimes,  as  promote  an  Evacuation.  For  if  the  Humours 
he  equally  mixed  with  the  Blood,  that  is,  if  the  Blood  be 
m  Cvcry  fart  of  the  Body  the  fame,  and  its  Panicles  be 
not  more  apt  to  form  certain  Humours,  in  fome  certain 
1  arts  of  the  Body  than  in  others;  or  if  they  be  not 
jorced  by  the  Power  of  fome  Medicine,  to  forth  fuch 
Humours  ^  then  the  Quantities  of  Humour,  feparated 
!?  Times,  will  always  be  as- the  Velocity  of  the 
°°d  *  but  the  Velocity  of  the  Blood,  fome  imagine,  is 
,  °m  doubled  by  any  Medicine,  and  never  tripled  by 
He  mod  acute  Fever.  The  Quantity  of  Humour,  how- 
?.!5 r  c‘ ra wn  °fl'  b  y  e vac  u  ati  n  g  M ed  icincs,  is  o f te n  t wc n  t y 
mies  greater  than  the  natural  Quantity  ;  and  therefore, 
upon  Suppofition,  that  the  Humours  are  every  where 
equally  mixed  with  the  Blood,  the  Operation  of  eva¬ 
cuating  Medicines  can  never  be  accounted  for. 

Ihoiigh  thofe  who  make  this  Argument  pretend 

j-iaC  lt  “as  the  Strength  of  Demonllration,  yet  there  are 
ome  who  explain  the  Operation  of  Purgative,  and  other 
actmting  Medicines,  by  a  Simulating  Fatuity;  where- 

J} ,  n  Juices  are  not  only  forced  out,  but  the 

\  ,  ^  Canals  open’d,  and  the  Motion  of  the  Blood 

U  ic  ten  n.  But  tho*  fuch  a  Power  be  allowed,  it  would 

nj”ai.n  t0  explained,  why  certain  Medicines  do  only 

iitifr Urv/rtC i?e.rtain  Glands?  For  it  is  evident,  that  evactm- 
b  Medicines  -have  fome  other  Power  bcfitlus  the 


fqueezing.  out  ftagnant  Juices ;  becaufe  when  they  are  all 
iqueezed  out,'  they  ftill  evacuate  as  much,  if  they  '  be  re¬ 
peated,  as  they  did  before;  as  is  plain  by  continuing  a 
Sahvanon  for  many  Days.  2.  Thofe  that  reafon  thus, 

fuPP°fe’  tliat  a11  Bodies  have  every  where,  and  at 
ail  X  itnes,  Juices  ftagnating ;  but  thefe  Medicines  con- 
ltantly  produce  their  Effefts,  more  or  lefs  at  all  Times. 

3.‘  .!ile,Ve(^e*s  be  fuppofed  to  be  obftruifted,  an  evacua¬ 
ting  Medicine  could  but  double  the  Quantity  that  was 
evacuated  before  it  was  taken.  4.  If  thefe  Medicines 
operate  only  thefe  Ways,  then  in  a  healthful  Body,  where 
there  were  no  Obftruaions,  they  would  have  no  Effeft  at 

all.  5.  U  the  removing  Obftrudions  were  the  Caufc  of 

a  greater  Quantity  evacuated,  then  the  Evacuation  fhould 
toll  continue  in  a  greater  Degree  than  before  rhe  Ob- 
itruaion  was  removed,  whereof  in  fad  we  conftantly  find 
it  lefs  as  the  Medicine  works  off.  6.  Though  a  Medi¬ 
cine  by  ft, inuhting  a  \  effel,  may  quicken  the  Motion  of 
the  Fluid  in  that  Veffel;  yet  it  can  never  increafe  the 
Quanfty  of  the  Fluid  running  through  it,  in  equal  Spaces 
of  Time  ;  becaufe  it  quickens  the  Motion  of  the  Fluid 
°,nl !y  by /“nttafting  the  Veffel :  And  therefore  the  fetter 
the  Fluid  is  made  to  run  through  the  Veffel,  the  lefs  Fluid 
does  the  Orifice  of  the  Veffel  admit ;  and  confequently 
after  the  Veffel  is  conrraaed  by  the  ftimulating  Medicine, 
the  Secretion  will  be  lefs  inftead  of  being  greater. 

That  a  Stimulus  caufes  the  Fart  on  which  it  ads  to 
contraft,  is  Matter  of  Faa,  and  that  purgative  Medicines 
do  {Emulate  the  Bowels ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  likewife 
faid,  they  (Emulate  the  Heart  and  Arteries,  and  increafe 
their  Force,  becaufe  they  not  only  quicken,  but  raife 
the  Pulle  :  So  that  a  greater  Quantity  of  Blood  is  Tent  to 
the  Glands  of  the  Guts.  This  may  be  granted,  fay  alfo 
thofe  Authors ;  but  not  that  it  is  the  principal  Aftion  oF 
purgative  Medicines  ;  becaufe  that  by  the  Tame  Force  a 
greater'Quantity  of  Blood  is  fent  to  all  the  other  GlandS 
of  the  Body,  whofe  Fluids  are  not,  however,  fenfibly  in¬ 
creafed  ;  and  the  Glands  of  the  Inteftines  receive  a  left 
Quantity,  in  Proportion,  than  any  others,  becaufe  they 
cannot  be  fo  much  dilated  by  the  greater  Force  of  the 

Blood  as  others,  which  are  not  fo  much  (Emulated' by  thi 
Medicine.  •  •  *•  ‘  ' 

•  l 

There  are  others  who  will  have  evacuating  Medicines 
endued  with  attenuating  Quality,  by  which  they  diffolve 
all  the  Gohcfions  of  the  Particles  of  the  Blood,  and  fo  foe 
the  feveral  Humours  at  Liberty,  to  pals  through  theft 
proper  Glands :  But  if  thefe  Medicines  have  the  Fo  we  f 
univerfally  to  diflolve  all  the  Cohefions  of  die  Blood, 
then  every  evacuating  Medicine  (fay  thofe  that  are  of  a 
contrary  Sentiment)  would  equally  and  indifferently  in; 
creafe  the  Quantity  of  every  Secretion.  Mercury:would 
as.  conftantly  purge  as  ialivate,  and.  Nitre  promote  Peri 
fpiriitioii  ns  well  as  Urine;  but  this  is  repugnant  to  Ex¬ 
perience,  if  they  have  a  Power  to  diffolrc  certain  Gohc¬ 
fions,  and  not  others ;  this  is’ but  fetting  certain  Particles 
at  liberty,  to  pals  through  their  proper  Glands,  which 
Were  not  fo  before  ;  and  is  preparing  the  Humours,  in 
order  to  increafe  tlac  <Quantity  of  Secretion  :  Evacuating 
Medicines  mud  therefore  have  the  Power  ro  aftedb  fome 
Particles,  and  nor  others ;  that  is,  to  repel  fome,  and  at¬ 
tract,  retain,  and  alter  others ;  and  this  is  what  may  be 
affirmed  to  be  in  all  Medicines,  and  is  what  a  thoufand 
chymical  Experiments'  dcmonftratc. 

The 'levcral  Humours  then  being  formed,  continue  the 
lame  Authors,  by  the  different  Gohefion  of  the  Particles 
of  Blood,,  the  Quantity  of  Humour  fccerncd  by  any 
Gland,  mud  be  in  a  Proportion  compounded  of  the  Pro¬ 
portion,  that  the  Number  of  the  Particles  cohering  in 
fuch  a  Manner,  as  is  proper  to  conftitutc  the  Humour 
which  paffes  through  the  Glands,  bears  to  the  Mafs  of 
Blood  ;  and  of  the  Proportion  of  the  Quantify  of  Blood 
that  arrives  at  the  Gland.  And  hence  it  follows,  that 
where  there  is  a  determinate  Quantity  of  a  certain  Hu¬ 
mour  to  be  feparated,  the  Number  of  Particles  that  are 
proper  to  compofe  rhe  fccerncd  Liquor,  mu  ft  be  recipro¬ 
cally  proportional  to  the  Quantity  of  the  Blond  time  ay- 
rives  at  the  Gland :  And  therefore  if  the  Quantity  of 
the  Secretion  is  to  be  increafed,  the  Number  of  Particles 
mult  bo  increafed  ;  if  the  Secretion  is  to  be  lcfienkl;  the 
Number  of  Particles  proper  for  fuch  a  Secretion,  nmft  be 
lcflcnM  in  the  fame  Proportion. 

Medicines,  therefore,  fay  they  again,  which  can  nicer 
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the  Cohefions  -and  Combinations  of  the  Particles,  may 
cither  in  create  or  diminifh  the  Quantity  of  any  Secretion. 
Thus,  fuppofe  the  Humour  which  palTes  through  the 
Glands  of  the  Inteftines,  to  be  compoted  of  three  or  four 
teveral  Sorts  of  Parts  •,  that  Medicine,  which  will  eafily 
cohere  to  thete  Particles,  and  cohering  increafe  their 
mutual  Attractions,  lo  as  they  may  unite  in  greater 
Numbers  at,  or  before  they  arrive  at  the  Inteftines,  than 
they  would  have  done  if  the  Medicine  had  not  been 
given,  mutt  necelfarily  increafe  the  Quantity  of  Humour, 
which  pa  lies  through  the  Glands  of  the  Inteftines  5  if 
the  Quantity  of  Blood  which  arrives  at  the  Glands,  be 
not  diminilhed  in  the  lame  Proportion  as  the  Number 
of  Particles  is  increated.  After  the  fame  Manner  the 
Dieureticks,  Sudorificks,  and  Medicines ,  which  promote 

all  other  Secretions,  operate,  lay  they. 

The  fame  Gentlemen  pretend  likewite,  that,  why 
inercafing  the  Quantity  of  feme  Secretions,  ihould  di- 
minifh  that  of  others,  is  not  ealy  to  explain  on  any  other 
Foot  ;  for  if  the  Blood  be  equally  mixed  in  every  Part 
ol  the  Body,  with  all  the  Humours  which  are  feparated 
irom  it  ;  that  is,  if  the  Mixture  of  the  Blood  be  every 
where  alike,  fo  that  every  Humour  bears  the  fame  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  reft  of  the  arterial  Blood,  in  one  Part  of 
the  Body  that  it  does  in  another ;  and  if  every  Humour 
has  its  own  proper  Gland,  through  which  it  is  feparated: 
Then  what  is  feparated  from  one  Gland  is  not  fubitradted 
From  another;  and  contequently  does  not  diminifh  the 
Quantity  of  Humour  which  flow’s  to  this  other,  but  docs 
indeed  rather  increafe  the  Quantity  of  this  other  Secre¬ 
tion  :  For  the  more  any  one  Humour  is  carried  oft,  the 
greater  Proportion  any  other  remaining  in  the  Blood, 
bears  to  the  remaining  Blood:  And  therefore  the  more 
any  one  Secretion  is  increated,  the  more  all  the  reft 
fhould  be  increated  likewite.  But  if  all  the  Humours  be 
compofcd  by  a  Combination  of  a  few  different  Sorts  of 
Particles,  then  the  more  apt  thefe  Particles  arc  to  run 
into  any  one  Sort  of  Combination,  the  lefs  all  other 
Combinations  mud  be  ;  and  contequently  the  increafing 
any  one  Secretion  muff  necefiarily  diminifh  the  Quantity 
of  all  others  ;  but  mod  efpecially  of  that,  which  has  the 
moll  of  the  fame  Sort  of  Particles. 

For  my  Part,  I  mud  confefs  that  this  Syftem  of  Com¬ 
binations,  adapted  to  the  different  Manner  of  operating 
of  Remedies,  is  a  pretty  diverting  Thing,  efpecially  for 
rhote  which  have  fume  Notion  of  Algebra,  but  I  mud 
confefs  alfo,  that  in  my  Sentiment,  it  has  no  other 
Merit;  and  does  not  at  all  explain  in  an  intelligible  Man¬ 
ner,  that  of  operating  of  Medicines  ;  and  there  is  lcarce 
any  Appearance  of  Truth  in  it,  the  whole  Syftem  or 
Hypothecs  being  founded  in  Part  on  the  falte  Suppo- 
fition,  that  Purgatives  penetrate  as  far  as  the  Subfiance 
uf  the  Blood,  to  teparate  the  Humours  which  fuper- 
uboun  1  in  it,  in  order  for  their  Secretion,  which  is  falfc  ; 
for  i \  Purgatives  were  to  enter  the  Subfiance  of  the  Blood, 
they  would  prove  more  prejudicial  than  beneficial  to  it, 
for  by  the  excefiivc  Fermentation  they  might  excite  in 
it,  they  would  fo  difunitc  the  Particles  the  whole  Mafs 
is  compoted  of,  as  to  creation  Difcafcs  much  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  thote  whereof  the  Cure  is  attempted  by  their 
Means;  therefore  Purgatives  operate  no  where  die  but 
in  the  Primre  via: ;  where  by  irritating  the  Glands  they 
meet  with  on  their  Paflage,  they  force  them  to  contract 
the m tel ves  with  luch  Violence,  as  to  fccrcte  through 
their  fpungcous  Subfiance  the  Humour  they  contain ; 
and  as  there  is  no  Intermiflion  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,  anil  in  that  Circulation  it  is  always  unloading  it- 
ft  If  of  the  fu peril uous  Humours,  more  or  lefs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  Faculty  of  Secretion,  which  is  increated  or  di- 
mmiflied,  in  Proportion  to  its  greater  or  Jcfler  Velocity, 
the  Glands  are  no  fooner  empty  but  they  are  filled 
again  ;  and  as  they  are  fome  Time  before  they  can  re¬ 
cover  their  former  State  and  contract  their  Pores,  cx- 
tieuiely  dilated  by  the  Irritaiion,  die  Secretion  continues, 
more  or  Id's,  according  as  the  Purgatives  are  more  or 
Ids  violent,  and  contequently  have  made  a  greater  or 
Idler  I m predion  on  the  Membranes  of  the  Glands;  and 
if  the  Irritation  has  been  cxcdlive,  the  Pores  of  the 
G lands  being  excellively  dilated  every  where,  as  well 
towards  receiving  the  Seciction  of  the  Blood,  ns  to¬ 
w-aids  ferreting  that  .Secretion  ;  the  Evacuation  of  the 
Humours  will  cuntetpiently  be  more  copious,  and  eon- 


tinue  longer,  whereby  one  may  very  well  acrn„n.  r 
the  Copioufnefs  of  a  Salivation  ;  for  as  the  por  f  °r 
Glands  are  extremely  dilated  by  the  continual  Rof  ^ 
of  the  mercurial  Particles  through  them  ;  when 
great  Quantity  of  thote  Particles  is  introduced  into  th  ^ 
by  means  of  a  too  copious  Fridtion,  or  inward  AM 
niftration  of  mercurial. Preparations,  that  Rotation  h  ^ 
•more  violent  by  a  too  great  Number  of  the  mer/'d 
Particles  crowding  through  the  Pores,  they  are  fo  mh 
dilated,  that  their  contradtive  Faculty  is  thereby  I  ft 
entirely  imbecillitated  ;  fo  that  the  Humours  findi  ; 
more  free  Paflage  that  Way  chan  any  where  elfe  fu 
all  thither  in  Abundance,  and  with  great  Impetuofit  °W 

As  to  Sudorificks ,  they  certainly  penetrate  as  far 
into  the  Subftance  of  the  Blood  ;  for  as  they  are  c  ** 
pofed  of  more  fubtile  Particles  than  the  Puro-a  gives 
thofe  Particles  Jefs  embaraffed  with  vifcous  and  u  ^ 
ones,  they  are  therefore  eafier  volatilized  in  the  Stom  ^ 
and  rendered  capable  thereby  to  penetrate  the  ^ 
exiguous  Pores  of  the  Subftance  of  the  Chyle  w?-°iC 
ufhers  them  along  with  it  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood-  X\ 
the  greater  is  the  Number  of  thofe  Particles  it  is^d 
with,  the  more  copious  is  the  Secretion  of  the  HumoJ 
for  if  they  be  but  in  fmall  Quantity,  they  only  procjJ^ 
an  infen  Able  Perfpiration,  if  otherwile  they  provo^ 
Sweat.  Their  Manner  of  operating  in  the  Blood  is  byD,’ 
refadfion  ;  but  as  though  Humours  cannot  be  all  cquallv 
well  attenuated,  fome  of  them,  efpecially  the  PiiwJ 
being  of  a  too  vifcous  Texture  to  be  entirely  ratified  °the 
coarfer  Particles  thereof  being  too  heavy  to  be  ufhered 
through  the  Pores,  along  with  the  volatile  ones  of  the 
Remedies,  which  the  native  Heat  keeps  in  a  continual 
Motion,  they  follow  their  own  Propenfi ty  downward* 
and  are  evacuated  through  the  Primse  via;  along  with 
the  Urine  ;  thote  who  have  took  a  Sudorifick  evacuating 
much  more  of  that  Excrement  immediately  after  the 
Remedy  has  done  operating,  or  even  while  it  operates 
than  they  did  before. 

The  Dieureticks  being  compofcd  of  hooked,  fharp, 
and  in ci five  Particles,  fallen  or  entangle  thcmfdves 
in  the  ramous  Texture  of  the  Phlegm,  which  they  fluke 
and  lacerate,  more  or  lefs,  according  as  their  Motion  is 
more  or  lefs  accellcrated  by  the  native  Warmth,  which 
Laceration  producing  a  more  than  ordinary  Heap  of 
watery  Humour,  that  Humour  forces  with  Jmpe- 
tuofity  through  its  natural  Paflage,  meeting  with  Oppo¬ 
sition  from  all  other  Parts,  whence  cnfucs  a  greater  Eva¬ 
cuation  of  Urine. 

Now  for  our  Divifion  of  Hygicine  into  PrcphfiaUicc, 
Synteriticc,  and  Analeptics . 

Prophvj, actice,  is,  as  wc  have  already  obfcrvd, 
that  Part  of  Medicine,  which  directs  the  preventing  or 
preferving  from  Difcalcs  ;  which  conflfts,  according  to 
lbmc,  in  taking  Remedies  by  way  of  Precaution. 

The  principal  Prefervations,  according  to  Bocrhmi, 
are  Abftincnce,  Quiet,  drinking  of  warm  Water ;  and 
after  this  a  gentle  and  continued  Motion  till  the  lirit 
Appearance  of  Sweat ;  then  a  prolute  Sleeping,  the 
Body  well  covered. 

By  fuch  Means,  fays  he,  grofs  Humours  are  dilated, 
the  Veflcls  relaxed,  and  noxious  Matter  excreted.— Ik 
adds,  that  the  beft  Defence  againft  the  Force  ol  external 
Cold,  is  to  teflon  the  Winter’s  Cloa thing  late  in  the 
Spring,  and  to  increafe  the  Summer’s  Cloathing  loon  in 
Autumn. 

I  agree  with  Bocrbacivc ,  that  Abftincnce  is  an 
trernely  good  Pretervative  againft  Dil cafes,  i.  c,  a  Srcnc 
Frugality  in  Eating ;  a  Regularity  in  Meals,  having 
always  a  certain  Hour  fixed  for  each  of  them;  jind  ;i 
reafonable  Interval  between  them,  that  the  Stomacn  may 
have  Time  to  digeft  what  it  has  received,  before  tc  c 
loaded  with  other  Aliments ;  proportioning  always  t u 
Aliments  to  its  digeftive  Faculty;  fince  the  principa 
Source  of  all  Dill-ales,  as  already  obferved,  is  a  w 
Digellion  ;  teJdom  ufmg  thote  Provocatives,  which  m 

dcr  Pretence  offharpening  the  Appetite,  dettroy  die 
mach.  A  moderate  Exercife,  and  Sleep,  is  ailo  iiV  / 

good  Pretervative,  as  well  as  Sobriety. 

In  Pime  of  Plague,  Prejervativcs  arc  very  necc  • ) 
againft  the  Contagion  of  the  Air;  and  the  K c;k cr 
find  teveral  of  them  in  my  Treat  ill  ol  Pharmacy. 

Generous  Wines,  Girdiadts,  and  Sudorific 
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^  fjifeafes.  Whoever,  fays  he,  in  converfing  with 
^  'cnts  of  any  Kind,  would  preferve  himfelf  from  In- 

while  he  is  within  the  Sphere  of  their 

Sflnvia  never  fwallow  his  Spittle,  but  fpit  it  out :  For 
he  conceives  it  to  be  the  Spittle  that  fir  ft  imbibes  the 

InSyT°ERrrICE,  relates  to  what  .is  ufed  to  preferve 
U  alth  therefore  there  is  no  Difference  between  it  and 
Prophylaxy  Cor  the  *"ame  Means  which  are  ufed  to 
revent  Difeafes,  are  ufed  to  preferve  Health. 

P  amaleptice,  relates  to  Remedies  proper  to  reftore 
he  Body  when  wafted  or  emaciated,  either  by  the  Con- 
*  nuance  of  a  Difeafe,  or  the  Want  of  Food  5  which  Re¬ 
adies  are  called  Refioratives. 

%  phe  Medicines  that  come  under  this  Denomination, 
are  of  an  emollient  foftening  Nature,  but  nutritive  with¬ 
al  and  are  rather  adminiftered  to  repair  the  Waftes  of 
the  Conftitution,  than  to  alter  and  r edify  its  Diforders. 

Such  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  Leaves  of  white  and  black 
Maiden-hair ,  black  Hellebore ,  Rocket ,  Krnca ,  Scabious , 
Celts  foot ,  Bohea  Tea,  Chick  Peas ,  Hops,  Chocolate ,  Pifta - 
(bio- Nats,  Balfam  of  Tolu,  Bdellium ,  Benzoin,  Storax, 
Eryngo,  Iris,  Satyr  ion,  &c. — Though,  in  my  Opinion, 
the  belt  Refioratives ,  are  generous  Wines,  as  Sack ,  Bur - 
mdy,  Lachrym  Chrifti,  &c.  Mutton-Juice,  and  a  Juice 
grafted  from  Beef,  and  the  Trunks  of  Vipers,  in  Bal- 
neo  Maris,  to  take  two  or  three  Spoonfuls  of  it  twice 

or  thrice  a  Day. 

To  reduce  all  this  Theory  into  Pradicc,  I’ll  divide 
the  human  Body  into  three  Parts,  viz.  the  Head,  Breaft , 
and  Abdomen  ;  and  treat  of  all  tiic  different  Difeafes 
each  Parr  is  fubjed  to  ;  of  their  Caufcs,  Symptoms, 
Prognofticks,  and  the  Manner  of  curing  them.  Begin¬ 
ning  by  the  Difeafes  of  the  Head. 

Diseases  of  the  Head. 

;  The  Head,  is  lubjed  to  feveral  very  dangerous  Dif- 
;  eafes,  viz.  to  the  Apoplexy ,  Car  us.  Coma,  Epilepfy,  Le¬ 
thargy,  Mania ,  Madncfs ,  Palfy,  Phrenzy,  Syncope,  &c. 

The  Apoplexy,  is  a  fudden  Privation  of  all  the 
Senfes,  and  all  the  fenfible  Motions  of  the  Body,  except 
thofe  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs,  attended  with  a  great 
Depravation  or  Sufpcnfion  of  the  principal  Faculties  of 
(he  Soul. 

Apoplexy  differs  from  Cams,  Lethargy,  and  Coma, 
in  regard  chat  in  thofe  three  Diftempers  the  Stupor  is 
not  fo  profound,  nor  all  Senfation  quite  deftroyed. 

It  differs  from  Syncope,  in  that  there  is  no  fenfible  Puife 
in  this  lad  ;  whereas  in  an  Apoplexy  the  Puife  is  per¬ 
ceptible  altnoft  till  Death. 

3t  differs  from  an  Epilepfy,  in  regard  all  Motion  is  not 

aboJiflicd  in  that  as  in  this:  —  And  it  differs  from  the 

Palfy,  inalinuch  as  the  Palfy  is  not  attended  with  any 

Stupor,  nor  does  it  deprive  the  Patient  of  Senfc  and  Per¬ 
ception. 

Hippocrates  diftingui flies  two  Kinds  of  yipoplcxics,  the 
onc fitrong  the  other  weak  ;  only  differing  in  the  greater 
wiefs  Difficulty  of  Kefpiration  and  Puliation.  In  the 
femur  the  Puife  and  Breath  feein  entirely  flopped.  In 
the  bitter  there  are  confiderable  Remains  of  them. 

Ihe  more  modern  Authors  dillinguifh  Apoplexies 
irom  their  Caufe,  into  fangnincous  and  pit ui tons  ;  to 
[!,  may  be  added  lymphatick ,  polypous,  ferous ,  atra- 

Caufcs  of ‘  ylpoplcxy.  —  Apoplexy  is  occa Honed  by  a  fud- 

lc.n  a|u^  violent  Obftrudion  of  the  Circulation  of  the 
ai|imal  Spirits  through  the  Organs  of  Scnfe,  and  a  Suf- 
F'nion  ol  their  Generation  in  the  Ventricles  of  the 
proceeding  either  from  an  Interruption  of  the 
'!  *8C  ^  the  Blood  into  the  Brain,  whereby  it  is  tie*- 
!rn ct!  °1  che  vital  Spirits  neceffary  for  the  Formation  of 

vif-,a!1UiraI  .0,u:s  *  or  **rom  an  Abundance  of  Phlegm,  or 
I  ?1  Ltuita,  wherewith  the  Brain  is  oppreffed,  as  is 

i)k*CIVa  f  m  Winter  Apoplexies,  or  in  thofe  of  old  Pco- 
| (jr  ^rotn  a  mdancholick  acid  Humour  that  coagu- 
tj.  A? *lc  Blood,  or  too  grofs  a  Lympha  which  flop  up 

from  rrVes*  or  a  Plethora  which  opprefles  them  j  or 
Veflel Crc^ce,nccs  withinfide  the  Cranium  prefling  the 
Wc;  *roin  a  poIyPus  Blocking  up  the  Caro- 
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*  Signs  of  an  Apoplexy. — The  Fit  of  an  Apoplexy  is  u- 
fually  preceded  by  a  violent  Pain  of  the  Head,  Dimnefs, 
and  Lofs  of  Sight  or  Memory.  —  Sometimes  by  an  uni- 
verial  Indolence;  and  fometimes  by  a  Flux  of  pituicous 
Matter  by  the  Nofe  and  Mouth. 

Symptoms  of  Apoplexy.  —  Apoplexy  is  attended  with  a 

Snoring  and  Difficulty  of  Breathing ;  fometimes  with  a 

Fever,  rarely  with  a  Foaming  at  die  Mouth,  frequently 

with  a  Sweat,  Hemorrhoids,  or  Diarrhea,  and  fo 
goes  off 

Prognojhck  of  Apoplexy. — Apoplexy ,  in  general,  is  al¬ 
ways  veiy  dangerous;  but  much  more  fo  when  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  grofs  Lympha,  which  obftrucls  the  Pa f- 
iage  or  the  animal  Spirits  through  the  Nerves  ;  or  a 
coagulated  Blood  ;  for  as  that  Malady  cannot  be  cured 
but  by  large  Evacuations ;  the  grofs  Lympha  cannot  be 
evacuated,  till  it  be  rarefied,  which  Rarefa&ion  cannot 
be  done  always  fo  foon,  as  it  would  be  neceffary  to  fave 
the  Liie  of  the  Pauent :  Neither  can  the  Blood  be  ea- 
fily  diflolved;  therefore  the  Patient  mod  commonly  dies 
of  an  Apoplexy  proceeding  from  thofe  two  Caufes  ; 
and  always  of  that  proceeding  from  a  Polypus.  —The 
.  dangerous  is  that  caufed  by  a  Pituita,  or  an  Atrabi- 
lis ,  which  can  be  eafily  rarefied  by  Remedies  adminiftred 
in  Time;  and  thefe  are  the  Kinds  of  Apoplexy  which' 

have  thefe  Intervals,  the  iaft  whereof  is  almoft  always 
mortal.  : 

Cure  of  the  Apoplexy.— Tv  prevent  an  Apoplexy,  Wine 
and  hard  Labour  are  to  be  avoided  ;  no  Eating  to  Ex- 
cefs  ;  nor  no  Sleeping  after  Dinner ;  Exercile  to  be  kept 
up  ;  and  Care  and  Chagrin  to  be  kept  under. — To  cure 
an  Apoplexy,  Medicines  muft  be  ufed  that  occafion  large 
Evacuations  ;  and  nothing  of  Opiate  or  Aftringents  to 
be  meddled  withal.  During  the  Fit,  copious  Bleeding 
m  the  Jugulars  to  be  ufed,  and  the  Patient  laid  on  his 
Back,  applying  ftrong  Volatiles  to  the  Nofe  ;  blowing  up 
ftrong  Sternutatories,  and  rubbing  theTemples  with  cepha- 
lick  Mixtures.  A  hot  Iron  may  alfo  be  applied  near  the 
Vertex  or  Occiput ;  and  Epifpafticks  to  the  Neck:  To 
which  are  added  powerful  Purgatives,  Clyfters,  fcjff — . 
Cupping,  and  Scarifications  on  the  Head,  are  commend¬ 
ed  by  lome  in  lieu  of  Venaffe&ion. 

,  Bocrhaavc  preferibes  for  the  Apoplexy,  the  following 

Cargdrifm ,  Mafiicatory,  Vomitive ,  Purgative,  Fumigation , 
and  Clyfler.  * 

•  C ar gar i fm. — Take  the  Roots  of  Imperatory,  Pyrhc- 
ter,  and  fmall  Galanga,  of  each  an  Ounce ;  the  Leaves 
of  Rue,  Origan,  and  Thyme,  of  each  a  Handful; 
Flowers  of  Lavender,  and  Matricary,  of  each  an  Ounce  *, 
the  Bark  of  Winter,  fix  Drachms ;  Mix  all  the  Ingre¬ 
dients  to  boil  in  three  Pints  of  Water,  in  a  Veflel  well 
cover’d,  to  the  Diminution  of  a  fourth  Part ;  ftrain  the 
Dccodtion,  and  to  the  Colature,  when  cold,  add  three 
Drachms  of  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniack,  for  a  Gargarifm, 
which  muft  be  ufed  cold. 

Mafiicatory,  which  excites  a  Salivation. — Take  Ma- 
ftick,  white  Wax,  Ginger,  of  each  an  Ounce,  to  make 
Paftiles,  S.  A. 

Vomitive. — Take  an  Ounce  and  half  of  emetick 
Wine,  and  an  Ounce  of  Oxymcl  of  Squill,  mixed  to¬ 
gether  lor  a  Dofe.  — Or  take  fix  Grains  of  Emetick  Tar¬ 
tar. — Or  take ’an  Ounce  of  the  Juice  of  wild  Radifh, 
cxtradled  by  Exprefllon  ;  two  Ounces  of  Oxymcl  of 
Squill,  mixed  together  for  a  Dofe. — Or  take  two  Grains 
of  Powder  of  Algaroth. 

Purgative.  — Take  ten  Grains  of  Diacrydium,  ten 
Grains  of  Refin  of  Jalap,  two  Drachms  of  r edified  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine  ,  mix  well  all  the  Ingredients  together  in  a 
Mortar,  and  add  to  the  Mixture  fix  Drachms  of  laxative 
Syrup  of  Rofes  compofed  with  Senna,  for  a  Dofe. 

Fumigation,  which  irritates  the  Noftrils. — Take  the 
tliftillM  Oils  of  Rofemary,  ofTanfy,  of  Lavender,  Rue, 
Wormwood,  of  cadi  four  Drops,  a  Drachm  of  the  In- 
fufion  of  Calloreiim,  an  Ounce  of  the  Unguent  for  the 
Nerves,  and  a  Drachm  of  the  oleofum  volatile  Salt, 
mixed  together  into  a  Balfam,  for  a  Fumigation  under 
the  Nofe  of  the  Patient,  and  to  rub  the  Temples  withal. 

An  acrimonious  Clyfler . — Take  half  a  Drachm  of  the’ 
Pulp  of  Coloquintida,  a  Drachm  and  half  of  Leaves  of 
Tobacco,  boil  them  in  ten  Ounces  of  Wafer;  ftrain  the' 
Deco&ion,  and  to  the  Colature  add  two  Drachms  of 
Sal  Gemma,  for  a  Clyfler. 
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This  Remedy  is  aifo  very  good  for  the  Apoplexy, 
to  help  towards  the  Rarefaction  of  the  Humours,  after 
the  Evacuations  required  have  been  made.  Take  twenty 
Drops  of"  volatile  Spirit  or  Sal  Armoniack,  fifteen  Drops 
of  Tir.clurc  of  Kara  Lx*,  and  an  Ounce  of  Warer  of 
Cat  duns  Benedict  us,  mixed  together  lor  a  Dofe.  —  This 
Ruiady  being  i.fed  every  Month,  after  the  nrft  Fit, 
may  prevent  a  fecund,  provided  the  Patient  be  well 
purged  at  lead  twice  a  Year,  with  half  a  Drachm  of 
G.ilu  vittioli,  or  Even  Grains  of  cmerick  Tartar. 

Car  us,  is  a  Species  of  Lthargick  Difeafe,  confiding 
in  a  pjotound  Sleep,  with  a  fudden  Deprivation  of  Sen- 
fudon  and  Motion,  and  an  acute  Fever. 

The  Grrar  differs  from  a  Coma  in  this,  that  the  Patient 
in  the  latter,  an  livers  when  in  ten  ogated  ;  but  not  in  the 
jointer,  —  From  a  Lethargy  it  is  djflinguiflied  by  the 
Lever  wiiich  attends  it,  which  the  Lethargy  is  free  from; 
and  by  the  Return  of  Scnfation,  which  the  Jcthargick 
Pei  ibn  finds  when  agitated  or  pricked.  From  a  proper 
Apoplexy  by  the  freedom  of  Refpiration,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  huitcd  in  an  Apoplexy,  Fiom  an  EpiJeply,  in  that 
there  is  no  Motion  or  Froth  at  the  Mouth  in  the  Cams. 
Fiom  a  Syncope,  by  the  Puifc  which  is  high,  and  the 
Face  ruddy  ;  whereas  the  Puifc  is  low,  and  the  Face 
cadaverous  in  the  Syncope.  From  an  hyftcrick  Suffo¬ 
cation,  in  that  the  Patient  hears  and  remembers  'Filings 
in  the  latter,  not  in  the  former. 

Caufes  of  the  Cams, — The  Cav.fcs  of  the  Cams  are 
almoft  the  fame  with  thole  of  the  Apoplexy ;  the 
genei a!  one  being  alfo  an  Interruption  of  the  animal 
Spirits  through  the  Organs  of  Senfe,  but  not  fo  abfolute 
a  one  as  in  the  Apoplexy,  fince  it  proceeds  only  from  an 
Atrabihs,  which  does  not  obftrudt  entirely  the  Paffage, 
and  can  be  cafiiy  rarefied  by  the  violent  Agitation,  ailifted 
therein  by  fume  Remedies  appropriated  to  die  Malady. 

Symptoms. — 'File  moll  confidcrrable  Symptoms  of  the 
Cams  i1'  a  violent  Fever,  attended  with  an  excellive  Heat, 
winch  nianilelts  itfclf  in  a  paiticular  Manner,  on  the 
Face  ;  and  an  almoft  entire  Privation .  of  the  fenfitive 
Faculty. 

Cure. — The  fame  Remedies  ufed  in  the  Apoplexy, 
arc  alfo  uled  in  the  Cams  ;  but  not  in  fo  large  a  Dofc : 
And  1  have  even  been  Patients  afflicted  with  that  Malady, 
recover  their  Scnfes  by  means  of  the  Smoak  of  Paper 
burnt  under  their  Nofe  ;  or  by  rubbing  their  Tem¬ 
ples  with  Hungary- Water*  but  the  fureft  Remedy  is 
Cupping  or  Bleeding. 

Prognoftick. — 'Fhe  Car  us  is  far  from  being  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  as  the  Apoplexy:  And  when  once  thoroughly 
cured  fold  op  returns. 

The  Coma,  is  a  fort  of  fleepy  Difeafe,  otherwife 
called  Cataphora  ;  confiding  in  a  violent  Propenfity  to 
flccp,  whether  Sleeps  enfues  or  not. 

]1  Sleep  enfues,  the  Coma  is  called  Coma  fomnokntum , 
wherein  the  Patient  continues  in  a  profound  Sleep;  and 
when  awaked  immediately  rclapfcs,  without  being  able 
to  keep  his  Lyes  open. 

If  he  docs  not  flccp,  but  is  continually  awake  with 
frightful  Dreams,  it  is  called  coma  vigil:  And  here  too 
his  Lyes  arc  Unit,  and  he  appears  afieep. 

Caufes  of  the  Coma . — The  Caufe  of  the  Coma  fomno- 
lev.lum ,  may  be  any  Thing  that  prevents  the  Courfe  of 
Spirits;  as  the  cold,  humid  Temperature  of  the  Brain : 
hot  putrid  Vapours  ufeending  into  the  FIcad,  and  flop¬ 
ping  the  Canals  of  the  animal  Spirits,  narcotick  Va- 
poms,  (J'c. 

The  Coma  vigil,  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  Con- 
fliifl  or  jarring  Mixture  of  Bile  and  Pituira  ;  the  one 
urging  io  deep,  the  oilier  waking  ;  though  I  am  of 
Opinion,  that  it  is  rather  a  Conllid!  of  the  animal  Spirits 
with  foine  Humour,  either  Bile  or  Pituita,  attempting 
to  overllow  the  Ventricles  of  the  Brain  ;  which  Coma 
degenerates  into  a  Coma  fomnolcntum ,  when  Part  of  the 
animal  Spirits  have  been  cxhaulled  in  that  Conflidl : 

J  fence  the  Patient  Beeps  not  at  all,  or,  at  niofl,  but 
for  a  Moment,  is  imeafy,  Units,  riles  up,  and  Ionic- 
times  throws  himfelf  on  the  Pei  foils  near  him  *  his  Lyes 
all  the  Time  fall  doled. 

Prognojiick, — Neither  Coma’s  is  otherwife  dangerous, 
than  that  if  ncglcdlcd  they  may  degenerate  into  a  Le- 
lhargy. 

Cure. — The  Remedies  for  a  Coma,  are  chafe  which. 
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occafion  great  Evacuations  ;  as  violent  Ciyftm  v  ■ 
mitives  ;  Medicines  that  purge  and  dry  the  3  0r  *0' 
thofe  which  occafion  Revulfions  of  Humour^ 
catories,  Cauteries,  &c.  to  which  may  be  arM  ^ 
Spirits,  Salts,  and  mod  Cephalicks.  C  v°‘at,b 

The  Epilepsy,  is  a  Convulfion,  either  of  tl 
Body,  or  fome  of  its  Parts,  attended  with  a  Dr  ^  Wn.r^e 
of  the  Senfes  and  Under  (landing,  and 
I  ime  to  1  ime  in  Fits  or  Paroxilms.  °  r°In 

In  French  it  is  ufually  called  le  mal  caduc  and  • 
lifi  the  Falling  Sicknefs,  by  reafon  People 
when  attacked  therewith  :  The  Latins  call  jt  co  -0vvn 
morbus ,  by  reafon  when  any  Body  was  feized 
in  a  Comma,  or  Aflcmbly  of  the  Roman 

prefently  broke  up  the  AfTembly,  as  deeming  it  I  ^ 
happy  Prefage.  ®  nun‘ 

Some  call  it  the  morbus  facer,  as  fuppofing  it  fe 
way  of  immediate  Punifhmcnr  from  God.  Oth 
it  morbus  hcrcuieus.  Son  tic  us.  Lues  Dei fica,  &c.  ^ 

Caufe  of  the  Epilepfy.  —  Boerhaave  attributes  the  Cauf 

of  this  Difcafe  to  too  much  Acftion  of  the  Brain  on  j 
motory  Nerves,  and  none  on  the  fenfative  ones  $  ^ 
account  for  it  from  the  Abundance  of  fharp  Hiim^ 
mixing  with  the  animal  Spirits,  and  giving  them  extra3 
ordinary  and  irregular  Motions  and  Dire  ebons ;  whVttc* 
arifes  its  Diflindtion  from  a  Syncope  and  Apoplexy 
which  take  away  all  Motion  as  well  as  Senfe.  mv 
Part  I  attribute  it  to  a  vifeous  Lympha  ufhered  into  til 
Brain  along  with  the  Blood,  and  which  being  there  (hil 
more  conden fed  by  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Parts,  agglutinates 
itfelf  to  the  Subftance  thereof,  flops  Part  of  tes  Pores 
and  obftrufts  the  Motion  of  the  animal  Spirits,  till  die 
Circulation  of  the  Blood  being  accelerated,  and  die 
vital  Spirits  it  contains  exceffively  agitated  by  the  Con- 
vulfions  of  the  whole  Subftance  of  the  Brain,  proceeding 
from  fuch  Obftruttion,  penetrate  that  vifeous  Matter0 
and  by  violently  /baking  the  Parts  thereof,  bieak  at  bit 
its  Texture,  and  procure  thereby  to  the  animal  Spots 
the  fame  free  Motion  they  had  before. 

The  Epilepfy  is  either  idiopalhick ,  or  fywpathcticL 
It  is  idiopalhick  when  it  arifes  merely  from  a  Dilbrderof 
the  Brain  or  Spirits :  And  Jympatbetick  when  it  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  fome  other  Difeafe  which  brings  it  on. 

Symptoms. — The  Patient  feized  herewith  falls  inhntf 
and  luddcnly  down,  or  rather  throws  and  precipitates 
himfelf  violently  to  the  Ground  :  When  down  k  jymds 
his  Teeth,  foams  at  the  Mouth,  and  frequently  iiukes 
his  Head  ;  his  Arms,  Legs,  Neck,  Back,  (Jt.  timer 
becoming  rigid,  or  varioully  diftorced.  And  as  all  tk 
Parts  are  in  a  violent  Contraction,  there  is  frequently 
an  invoiuntaiy  Flux  of  Urine,  Seed,  and  fecal  Matter. 
After  loine  Time  he  returns  to  himfelf,  only  retaining 3 
FIcad -ach,  Heavmcls,  Wearinefs  of  the  Limbs,  (Jc . 

Etimlhr  more  accurately  diftinguifhes  the  Dileale  into 
three  Degrees  :  The  firft  or  ioweft  is  much  the  fame  with 
the  higheft  Degree  of  a  Vertigo.  In  the  Jecond  there 
arife  various  Agitations  and  Gcfticularions;  and  the 
Scnlcs,  both  external  and  internal;  cither  remaining,  or 
being  tranfported  into  a  Delirium,  they  dance,  ling, 
laugh,  weep,  talk  idly,  fhrcck,  and  beat  their  Breads. 
Sometimes  they  remember  all  after  the  Fit  is  over;  and 
fometimes  nothing  at  all.  In  the  third  Degree,  which 
alone  is  ordinarily  called  the  Epilepfy,  they  loin  the  Pic 
both  of  Reafon  and  Senfe  ;  fall,  or  Bing  thcmlelvcs 
down,  foam,  grind  their  Teeth,  and  bite  their  Dps 
with  the  other  Circum fiances  above  related.  1  hole  ul* 
felled  with  the  fecond  Degree,  are  ufually  held  for  ff 
fifed  by  the  Devil. 

Prognoftick.  The  Epilepfy  fometimes  hangs  many  Years 
to  a  Pcrfon  without  much  Danger :  Though  when  its  la- 
roxi fms  return  faft,  it  renders  the  Patient  more  or  Uls  pa- 
ralytick,  delirious  or  llupicl.  In  young  People  theic  is 
Hope  of  going  off  in  the  Time  of  Puberty,  tlippoo^ 
obferves,  that  when  it  feizes  a  Pcrfon  after  2$  |cjlis  0 
Age,  it  Jafts  for  Life  ;  but  this  does  not  always  'uH  * 

Cure.  —  The  Cure  is  very  difficult :  The  princijw  j 
ti  Epilepticks  are,  the  Roots  of  Peony,  Leaves  of  ^ 

of  die  Valley,  Seeds  of  Rue,  Miflccoe  of  the  Uak,  ” 
Hazel,  Box- Wood,  Spirit  of  Black-Cherries,  G)n! 
human  Blood,  human  Sect  inclines,  human  Fwn  » 
Tooth  of  Sea-horfc,  Cftflorcum,  Peacock's  Pun^> 
phirc,  Salt,  and  Oil  of  Amber. 
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To  recover  a  Perfon  in  a  Fit,  Tobacco  Smoalc,  or 
that  of  burnt  Feathers,  is  recommended  ;  Barbette , 
above  all  Things,  dircfts  the  Flowers  and  Spirit  of  Sal 
£rmoniack  again  ft  this  Difeale  ;  Crato,  native  Cinnabar. 
5ir  John  Colbatcb  has  an  exprefs  Treatife  on  theMifletoe 
of  tlie  Oak,  to  fnew  it  a  Specifick  in  this  Difeafe.  Elks 
Claws  have  long  had  the  Reputation  of  the  fame. 

Mr.  Poupart ,  from  a  Direction  of  an  Epiieptick  Per¬ 
fon,  wherein  immediately  under  the  Dura  Mater ,  was 
found  a  deal  of  white,  thick,  vifeid  Pituita,  glued,  and 
it  were  incorporated  with  the  Membrane  ;  thinks,  that 
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as  it  were  incorporate  - ,  . , 

this  might  be  the  Caufe  of  the  Difeafe;  the  exceffive 
Quantity  of  fuch  thick  Lympha,  loading  the  Brain,  and 
obtruding  its  Motions.  The  firft  Caufe  he  judges  might 
the  Spongeoulnefs  of  the  Dura  Mater  *  which  imbibed 
the  Scroll ties  of  the  Brain. 

He  adds,  that  he  knows  an  epiieptick  Perfon,  who, 
upon  the  fir  ft  Approach  of  his  Diforder,  rubs  his  Fore¬ 
head  with  his  Hand,  and  bends  his  Head  as  far  back¬ 
ward  as  he  can,  retting  it  againft  a  Wall ;  and  by  that 
Means  fecurcs  himfelf  againlt  the  Convulfion.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  by  this  he  gives  a  Motion  to  the  Lympha, 
and  drives  it  from  the  Place  which  before  it  difturbed. 

Here  follows  a  pretty  good  Remedy  for  the  EpiJepfy. 
fake  the  Root  of  Peony,  Seed  of  Peony,  Elks  Claws, 
Magiftery  of  human  Cranium,  of  each  half  an  Ounce: 
Precipitate  of  the  Moon,  and  lunar  Bezoardick  Powder, 
of  each  three  Drachms :  Crude  Cinnamon  prepar’d, 
Mifletoe  of  Oak,  Troches  of  Squill,  of  each  two 
Drachms:  Human  SecundinCs,  Peacock’s  Dung,  of  each 
a  Drachm;  Caftoreum,  long  Pepper,  Cnbebs,  of  each 
cne  Scruple,  to  all  thefc  Ingredients  reduced  into  a  fub- 
tile  Powder  and  mixed  together,  add  the  rectified  Oil 
of  Mart’s  Horn,  and  the  Oils  of  white  Succin,  of  Nut¬ 
meg,  and  of  Rue,  of  each  half  a  Scruple,  to  be  mixed 

together,  and  kept  for  Ule. - The  Dole  is  from  half 

a  Scruple  to  a  Scruple. 

Mania,  in  Medicine ,  Madnefs,  is  a  vehement  Kind 
of  Delirium,  without  a  Fever. 

Catifcs.  —  The  Caufe  of  the  Mania  is  thus  accounted 
for  by  Dr.  Quincy.  As  often  as  the  Species  of  Things 
wherewith  we  have  been  acquainted  arc  hurried  together, 
ivcmay  be  faid  to  dream  ;  and  thence  in  Sleep  thele  Spe¬ 
cies  are  added  with  other  Things,  and  varioufly  com¬ 
pounded,  from  the  manifold  RcpercufTions  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  Spirits,  which  a  rife  from  the  Caufe  producing  Sleep, 
and  prefling  the  Nerves,  fo  as  to  revert  the  Fluctuation 
of  their  Juice.  A  Delirium  is,  therefore,  the  Dream  of 
waking  Pcrfons,  wherein  Ideas  arc  excited  without  Or¬ 
der  or  Coherence,  and  the  animal  Spirits  are  drove  into 
irregular  Fluctuations. 

It  then  the  Caufe  inducing  a  Delirium  be  of  that  Na¬ 
ture,  that  it  can  excite  Ideas  or  Motions  of  a  confidera- 
ble  Impetus,  without  any  Regularity  or  Order,  fuch  a 
Delirium  will  be  attended  with  Boklncfs  or  Rage,  and 

violent  Motions  of  the  Body  ;  that  is,  a  Mania  will  be 
produced. 

Now  it  is  plain,  that  all  the  known  Caufes  of  this  Di- 
flcmper,  give  a  greater  Difpofition  to  the  Blood  for  Mo¬ 
tion,  and  renders  it  fluxile,  but  not  confident,  and  uni- 

enough  ;  and  therefore,  that  they  difpofe 
crions,  likewife,  to  continued  Fevers*  fmee  they  oc- 
wion  the  Blood  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  Heart  with  an 
inercafed  Force,  unlcfs  fome  other  Caufe  intervenes, 
whereby  the  Efficacies  of  thele  are  interrupted  in  difpo- 
lng  the  Blood  into  febrile  Motions ;  and  the  Blood  is 
juhfpofcd,  as  often  as  it  can  be  ratified  into  its  minuted 
,lr.ts  5  is,  fo  uniformly  rarified,  that  it  can  eafily, 

Jl .  nny  borce  by  the  Motion  received  from  the  Heart, 

!•  into  any  Part  dividble  at  the  Occurfions  of  thofe  Ori- 

cl\'r inco  whieh  it  ought  to  be  didributed  :  For  then  the 
ichonof  the  Parts,  which  can  be  but  very  final!,  will 

in  9bftruft’ori  t0  t!ie  Increafe  or  Propagation  of 

Ciuf  °0C  S  Xelocity*  But  lt  happens  that  the  efficient 
for  *•*  * lc  throws  the  Blood  with  a  greater 

tc,  or  that  the  Blood  can  be  more  eafily  propelled  in 

(|  1  Time,  it  will  occafion,  at  the  lame  Time, 

fQ«, .  nj.c  lart  01  the  Blood  will  be  more  nearly  united, 
wliichM  r,m  Mokcuta,  confiding  of  cohering  Particles  5 
taf.lv  aK  °  CfU  ^  c°herc  to  one  another,  and  not  fo 
V  lc  Direction  of  the  Heart’s  propelling  Force, 
uiooa  hereupon  cannot  be  uniformly  ratified,  nor 


T°  tbe  fmaI!  Orifices  of  the  Vdfcb,  and 
fo  fo°n  travel  through  them,  and  therefore  there  will  no 

Helt  of  the  Rl’U  h3  Df'',rium  widl0UC  a  Fever>  'herein  the 
f  B-lood  Wl11  be  grater,  and  the  PrelTure  in  the 

rits  infr11" :  Whence  uncertain  Recurfions  of  the  Spi- 

Ncrvps  T!lnaCe  Undu,ad°"a>  confufed  Vibrations  of  the 

will  proceed  “  *™a!‘Kab,e  E™rgy  of  Imagination  ;  whence 
•  ?  cd  Audacity  and  Paffion  beyond  Mcafure.  This 

metanhfrDl[COrrfe  ?  h)’  nochinSi  and  fo  abftraft,  and 

S  ePvenCTdS/^m  ?  Dif0rder  °f  the  Brain  a"d  if  it 

Place  does  h  t|lat-  tbe  I5o<ftor  proves  it  in  this 

eooTs^r  anCh°lick’  and  0thcrs  have  f°m<? Intervals  of 
good  Sen  re,  or  are  ™d,  but  on  certain  Points  ? 

eaffl  r?"'  °n  the  Caufo  °f  melancholick  Dif- 

ture  of  the  Rr 15  pr0C<>eds  either  from  an  evil  Tempera- 
and  rlf,  B  r’  or ufrom  a  bad  Conformation  thereof; 

tended  T,e/  ^ '  both-  That  a  Madnefs,  at! 

tended  with  Rage,  Fury,  £*.  proceeds  from  a  too  orat 

plble^of  mod  B'  f!n  5  Yh‘Ch  Chereby  being  rcnd£r’d  °nca- 

tal  Spirits  uflier  d  into  it  along  with  the  Blood,  leave  thofe 
opirits  to  elcape  in  the  fame  Confufion  they  are  brought 
in,  to  the  Place  of  their  Deftination,  the  Ventricles,  where 
they  crowd  in  too  great  Abundance,  and  loaded  with  the 
Impurities  they  have  con  trailed  in  the  Mai's  of  the  Blood, 
and  which  fliould  have  been  feparated  from  them  by  the 
refrigerating  Quality  of  the  Brain,  in  their  Paffage 
through  it,  before  their  Admiffion  into  the  Ventricles; 
hence  en fues  a  Conflict  between  them  and  the  few  animal 
Spirits  they  meet  with  there,  appointed  for  their  further 
Elaboration  into  animal  Spirits,  and  Direftion,  but  which 
meeting  with  fuch  infuperable  Obftacles,  are  not  only 
fruftraced  in  their  Dcfign,  but  overpower’d  by  fo  great  a 
Quantity  of  heterogeneous  Bodies,  are  thcmfelves  divert¬ 
ed  from  their  natural  Courfe,  and  forced  to  follow  the 
irregular  Impetuofity  of  the  prevailing  imperfect  Spirits. 

A  melancholick  Mania  proceeds  from  a  too  great  Vifci- 
dity  of  the  Brain,  which  obftruft  the  Paffage  of  the  vital 
Spirits  to  the  Ventricles,  for  the  Formation  of  a  Quantity 
ot  animal  Spirits,  Efficient  to  difeharge  the  Functions  of 
the  ieveral  Faculties  of  the  Soul.  And  an  alternative 
Mania  proceed  from  fome  Difordcrs  in  the  Organs  of 
thofe  Faculties,  whereby  the  animal  Spirits  are  often  di¬ 
verted  from  their  natural  Determination. 

Symptoms. — Every  Body  is  fo  well  acquainted  with 
the  Symptoms  of  the  different  Kinds  of  Mania,  that  it 
would  be  need  left  to  make  here  a  Recapitulation  thereof. 

Prognojlick. — »Ma?iia  is  a  dangerous  Difeafe,  and  al- 
moft  incurable,  under  what  Kind  we  may  be  pleas’d  to 
con  fid  er  it ;  for  though  it  be  often  palliated,  there  re¬ 
mains  always  a  Leaven  thereof.  Cure, — The  outrageotii 
Mania  is  eafier  palliated  than  any  of  the  two  others,  be- 
caufe,  as  it  proceeds  in  Part  from  the  too  great  Abun¬ 
dance,  and  too  violent  Impetuofity  of  the  Spirits ;  that 
Impetuofity  may  be  moderated  by  copious  Evacuations,- 
e (penally  of  the  Blood  ;  and  by  Aliments  of  little  Sub- 
ftance,  adminiftcr^d  with  a  parcimonious  Hand.  • 

Palsy,  Paralyfis ,  is  a  Difeafe  wherein  the  Body,  of 

fome  of  its  Parts  lofe  their  Motion,  and  fometimes  their 
Sen  lhtion  or  Feeling. 

Caufes. — The  Caufes  of  the  Palfy,  arc  an  impeded  In¬ 
flux  of  the  nervous  Spirits  into  the  Villi  of  the  Mufclcs  j 
or  of  the  arterious  Blood  into  their  Vcffels  ;  which  may 

happen  from  fome  Fault*  either  in  the  Brain,-  the  Nerves* 

M nicies,  or  their  VefiTels' 

Divifton  of  the  Palfy.— The  Palfy  is  faid  to'  b'e  perfect 
or  complcat,  when  there  is  a  Privation  of  Motion,  and 
Sen  la  tion,  at  the  Kune  Time.  Jmpcrfedt,  when  one  of 
the  two  is  deftroy’d,  the  other  remaining. 

'File  Palfy  again  is  either  tmiverfal ,  lateral,  or 
partial. 

Univerfal  Palfy ,  called  alfo  Paraphlegia^  or  Paraphkxiaj 
is  a  general  Immobility  of  all  the  Mufcles  that  receive’ 
Nerves  from  the  Cerebrum*  or  Cerebellum,  except  thofe 
of  the  Head.  Its  Caufe  is  ufimlly  fuppofecl  to  refrde  in 
the  Ventricles  of  the  Brain,  or  in  the  Root  of  the  fpinaf 
Marrow# 
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Et mailer  makes  this  a  different  Difeafe  {rotn  the  Pzz- 
ralyfts,  which  he  fuppofes  to  confift  in  a  Relaxation  or 
the  Ligaments  anti  Membranes  ferving  for  Motion  *,  but 
the  Parapblegia  is  a  mere  Obftnuflion  of  the  Nerves. 

The  Paraphlegia  is  fcltlom  a  primary  Difeafe,  ufually 
a  fecondary  one,  attending,  or  following  an  Apoplexy, 

Scorbutus,  Carus,  or  Arthritis. 

Lateral  Palfy,  called  alfo  Hemiplegia ,  is  the  fame 
Difeafe  with  the  Paraplegia,  only  that  it  affeds  but  one 
Side  of  the  Body.  Its  Caufe  is  the  fame,  only  reft  rained 
to  one  Side  of  the  Brain,  or  ipinal  Marrow. 

Partial  Palfy,  is  where  fome  particular  Parc  or  Mem¬ 
ber  alone  is  affcdled,  e .  gr.  where  the  Motion  of  the  Arm 
or  Leg  is  deftroyed. 

Dr.  Quincy  obferves,  that  a  Palfy  where  Motion  is 
deftroyed,  Senfation  remaining,  may  be  produced,  bird, 
by  too  much  Humidity  ftretching  the  mufcular  Fibres 
in  Length.  Secondly,  from  cold  Things  which  thicken 
the  Juices.  Thirdly,  from  external  Com  predion,  fourth¬ 
ly,  from  iiot  Things,  which  ftraiten  the  fupple  Mem¬ 
branes  and  Vcffels.  All  thefe  Caufes  affect  either  the 
Blood  or  Mufcles  ;  the  former  by  thickening  that  Hu¬ 
mour,  lb  that  it  cannot  luddenJy  rarefy  ;  and  the  latter 
by  relaxing  the  Mufcles  into  too  great  a  Length  by  too 
much  Moifture,  or  con  crafting  them  into  too  narrow 
Dimenfions  by  too  much  Heat.  But  the  Seniation  may 
yet  be  preferved ,  bccaufe,  noewithftanding  all  the 
Hindrances,  the  animal  Spirits  and  Nerves  may  not  be 
at  all  affected. 

The  Caufes  of  the  Palfy  where  Senfation  is  deftroyed. 
Motion  remaining,  he  obferves,  may  be  all  thole  I  lungs 
which  lb  far  thickens  the  animal  Spirits  in  the  Nerves, 
arifing  below  the  Cerebellum,  that  though  indeed  they 
may  How  into  the  Mulcles  through  the  Nerves,  and 
there,  by  the  OccmTion  ol  fome  Liquor  fecrcted  from 
the  Blood,  rarefy  ;  yet  they  cannot  alone  How  in  fuch 
Quantities  into  the  Nerves,  as  from  a  very  flight  Caule 
to  be  made  to  undulate  *  whence  Senfation  will  ceal'e 

without  loflng  the  Motion  of  the  Part. 

The  Caufes  of  this  Kind  are  alfo,  whatsoever  renders 
thofe  Nerves  more  lax  and  moift,  and  fo  Jcfs  apt  for 
lively  Vibrations  ;  the  animal  Spirits  flowing  in  the  mean 
Time  into  the  Mufcles,  from  whence  Motion  is  per¬ 
formed  without  Senfation. 

My  own  Sentiment  is,  that  the  Caufe  of  the  Palfy , 
whether  univcrfal  or  partial,  is  an  Obit  rutft  ion  of  the 
Foliage  of  the  animal  Spirits  through  the  Nerves  ;  either 
entire  when  the  Parc  is  deprived  both  of  Motion  and 
Seniation  ;  or  in  Part  when  it  is  deprived  but  of  one  of 
thofe  two  Faculties. 

Prognoftick. —  Pally,  whether  univcrfal  or  partial,  is 
always  incurable  in  old  People  ;  for  as  the  Source  whence 
the  animal  Spirits  How  is  much  exhaufted  in  them,  and 
confequently  the  Channels  through  which  they  How  to  all 
the  Parts  eft  the  Body,  much  contracted,  through  the 
Scarcity  of  thole  Spirits,  which  flow  then  but  in  a  very 
final  1  Quantity  through  them  ;  thole  Paffages  once  ob- 
ftruffed,  thole  Spirits  flowing  neither  in  a  Quantity,  nor 
with  an  lnipetuolity  capable  to  conquer  them,  take  ano¬ 
ther  Courfe  ;  whereby  thole  Paffages  are  loon  entirely 
contracted,  and  confequently  rendered  ufelels  :—-In 
young  Pcrfons,  who  abound  yet  with  animal  Spirits, 
thofe  Spirits,  aflifted  with  Medicines,  can  force  their 
Tallage  through  the  Nerves,  let  the  Obftrinftion  be  ever 
fo  great,  provided  the  Remedies  be  well  appropriated  to 
the  Malady. 

Cure, — The  Cure  of  the  Palfy ,  according  to  Ik  aid- 
fchmit ,  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  Venereal 
Difeafe.  Internally  Mercurial,  Sudorific!;?;,  and  Decoc¬ 
tions  of  the  Woods  arc  good  :  Kxrernally,  Umftions, 
particularly  of  fpiriiuous  and  penetrating  Things ;  and 
Bathing.  The  Mure ,  as  they  call  it  in  Prance,  or  the 
Grounds  of  the  (nape  after  the  Wine  has  been  extracted 
Horn  it,  is  alfo  an  excellent  Remedy,  by  putting  the 
Patient  to  fwcrtt  in  it. 

i  fere  follows  the  Medicines  of  Dr.  Boerbaave ,  for  this 
Difcale. — Take  Mallith,  Olibanurn,  Succin,  of  each 
half  an  Ounce  ;  mix  them  together  for  a  Powder*,  which 
you’ll  burn  on  lighted  Coals,  and  receive  the  Vapour 
thereof  in  a  Piece  of  thick  Plane!,  very  dry,  to  rub  hard 
the  Parts  with  it.  Take  three  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  La¬ 
vender,  two  Drachma  of  Sal  Armoniack,  lour  Drachma 


,  —  of  ^  uniin 

Melilot,  Galbanum,  of  each  an  Ounce,  arid  kW  ' ! 

Ounce  of  the  Oil  of  Caftoreum,  for  a  Plaillcr,  which  r 

be  fpread  on  Leather,  and  applied  on  the  afllictedp  '  ! 

after  it  has  been  well  rubbed.  rif' 

Take  the  infufed  Oils  of  Wormwood,  Anet,  Ca  -i 
mile.  Rue,  Caftoreum,  Saffron,  Iris,  Earth-' Wo^  °- 
Nardus,  of  each  a  Drachm  ;  Unguent  of  Agrippa™'! 
Athanita  Martiotum,  for  the  Nerves,  of  each  fi 
Drachms ;  mixed  together  for  a  Liniment.  He  nr* 
feribes  likewife  the  acrimonious  Plaifters  of  Cttminm 
Galbanum  and  Melilot.  My  Tindture  is  alfo  excel  f 
for  the  fame  Difeafe,  either  to  take  inwardly,  or  [0^e 
applied  outwardly. 

Phrenzy,  Pbrenitis ,  Phrenefis ,  is  a  conftant  and  vehe¬ 
ment  Delirium,  or  Diftradtion,  accompanied  with  aa 
acute  Fever. 

It  differs  from  the  Mania ,  and  Melancholy ,  jn  tj,a; 
thofe  are  without  Fevers. 

Caufes. — Phyficians  generally  make  the  Phrenzy  f0 
confift  in  an  Inflammation  of  the  Meninges  of  the  Brain- 
and  cliftinguiih  it  from  the  Paraphrenitis ,  which  is  fU{)l 
poled  to  be  an  Inflammation  of  the  Diaphragm. 

IVillis  will  have  them  the  fame  Difeafe,  and  both  to 
confift  in  an  Inflammation  of  the  animal  Spirits.  ]-p 
only  diftinguifbes  them  as  the  Inflammation  arifes  from 
the  Cerebrum  alone,  or  from  the  Cerebrum  and  Cere¬ 
bellum  together  ;  and  concludes  that  they  both  arife  after 
a  Fever,  from  the  boiling  Blood  throwing  its  add  Ex¬ 
crements  into  the  Brain. 

Boerbaave  makes  the  Pbrenitis  either  true,  wherein 
the  Cerebrum  or  Meninges,  or  both  are  inflamed;  or 
fymptomatick,  where  the  Matter  of  a  Fever  is  tran flared 
into  the  Cerebrum.  My  Sentiment  is,  that  the  Pbraizy 
is  caufed  by  an  exceffive  Effervefcency  of  the  Blood,  in 
the  Veffels  of  the  Cerebrum,  whereby  thoie  Veffels  being 
much  fwelled  or  diftended,  they  preis  hard  on  theSub- 
ft  a  nee  of  the  Brain,  and  obftrudl  the  Motion  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  Spirits  therein,  whence  enfue  Convulfions  in  the 
whole  Subftance  thereof;  which  Sentiment  is  confirmed 
by  Experience,  fince  this  Difeafe  is  often  the  ElM  of 
inflammatory  or  malignant  Fevers;  though  ir /ometimes 
arifes  from  the  Stipprcfiion  of  the  natural  Evacuations, 
as  the  Menfes, 

Symptoms. — The  Symptoms  of  the  Phrenzy  arc  fo 
evident  of  themfelves,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  rehear fe  them 

here. 

Prognoftick. — Idle  true  Phrenzy  either  kills  on  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  feventh  Day;  or  changes  into  a 
Mania,  Lethargy,  Com  us,  &c. — Tremors,  gnathmg 
of  the  Teeth,  grumous  Blood  diftilling  from  the  Note, 

arc  Prognofticks  of  Death. 

Cure. — -If  the  Phrenzy  arifes  from  a  Snpprrflion  of 
the  natural  Evacuations  ;  thofe  Evacuations  mult  be  iirft 
rectified  :  But  if  from  any  other  Caule,  the  coo  violent 

Motion  of  the  Spirits  muft  be  appealed  full. 

Spafm,  Spafma,  or  Spafm  us ,  is  a  great  'Perm  of  cqud 
Importance  with  the  Latin  convulfio ,  and  the  hngnih 

Convnlfion.  .  . 

Cardan  diltingui flies  two  Kinds  of  Spafm s ;  the  nr 
confifting  in  a  conftant  Contract  ion  ol  the  Mutc*s» 
which  renders  the  Members  rigid  and  inflexible.  e 
fccond,  in  Hidden  unnatural  Motions  and  Palpitations, 

frequently  intermitting  and  beginning  again. 

Caufes. — Spa  fins,  in  whatever  Parc  ol  rhe  Body  t  ^ 
be,  arife  from  the  animal  Spirits  meeting  with  Oo  >l*c 
tions  in  their  Paffage  through  the  Nerves,  whiih 
them  from  the  natural  Direction  they  had  icccivtv 

the  Cerebrum ;  whence,  .  f  . 

Symptoms.  —  Proceed  the  unnatuia!  Motions  o  - 

Parts  of  the  Body,  a  Spafm  is  attended  with,  vn  ^ 

are  greater  or  leis,  more  or  lei's  Irequent,  siccokUd‘ 

the  Obllrudions  are  greater,  and  more  ililhcult t0  c 

quur.  <  (  a.ort 

There  arc  accidental  Spa  fin  > ,  which  arc  o  • 

Continuance,  as  thofe  arifing  I rom  Fhitutcnars,  <>  ^  ^ 
Bites  of  venomous  Bealls,  or  Iroin  the  1  1  . 

Nerve,  from  the  Acrimony  ol  the  I  Jimiours  V(  * 

the  Stomach,  cxcefiivc  cold,  hyfterick  V.ipoiiis, 

There  are  Spal'ms  peculiar  to  certain  MCl51  -  '  \  ,i... 
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nauifhed  by  particular  Names  :  That  of  the  Mouth 
•Allied  Spa  fans  Cynicus  ;  -that  of  the  Penis  fatyriazis. 
iS  The  cynick  Spafm ,  is  a  Sort  of  Convulfion,  whereby 
the  Patient  is  brought  to  imitate  the  Geftures,  Snarlings, 

^Dr ^Fretid  in  the  Philofophical  \ Tranfattions ,  gives  us 
Account  of  *a  very  extraordinary  Spafmus  of  this  Kind, 
therewith  two  Families  at  Blackthorn  in  Oxfordfhire 

^Th^Novelty  of  the  Thing  drew  Abundance  of  Vi- 
r  to  the  Village,  and  among  the  reft  Dr.  Willis  ;  who 
5  ood  while,  ere  he  reached  the  Place,  heard  a  terrible 
Koile  of  Barking  and  Howling  Upon  his  entring  the 
Houle  he  was  ftraight  faluted  with  five  Girls,  howling 
id  anfwering  each  other  by  Turns,  with  violent  Mo- 
2,11  ns  of  the  Head.  In  their  Face  there  was  no  Convul- 
r°  feen  befide  cynick  Diftortions,  and  Ofcillations  of 
hTlVlouth :  Their  Pulfe  was  pretty  regular  ;  their  Noife 
1  rather  like  that  of  the  Howling,  than  that  of  the 
Barking  of  Dogs  >  onty  diat  *ts  Returns  were  more  fre- 
auent,  with  deep  Sighings  between. 

4  The  Spafmus  had  feized  them  all  equally,  whereof  the 
,seft  was  but  fix,  and  the  eld  eft  fifteen  Years  of 
Ase:  At  Intervals  they  had  their  Rcafon  and  Senfes 
entire;  but  not  long,  ere  one  of  them  returning  to  her 
Howling,  let  on  the  reft  :  Till  at  length,  all  fainting, 
they  fell  like  Epilcpticks  on  a  Bed  laid  in  the  Middle  of 

the  Room  to  receive  them. 

A  little  while  they  would  lie  quietly  and  decently  to¬ 
gether  ;  but  upon  a  new  Orgafm  of  the  Spirits,  they  be- 
nan  to  beat  and  bruife  each  other.  Two  of  the  youngeft 
awaked  while  the  Dodlor  ftay’d,  and  left  their  Sifter  on 
^  Bed:  But  the  Spafmus  foon  had  hold  on  them  again. 

In  July,  1700,  Dr.  Frcind  himfelf  vifited  another  Fa¬ 
mily  in  the  fame  Village,  where  one  Boy  and  three  Girls 
had  been  feized  ten  Weeks,  without  any  apparent  pre¬ 
ceding  Caufe.  A  Girl  had  it  firft,  and  the  reft,  as  the 
Mother  informed  him,  were  fo  (truck  with  their  Sifter’s 
Diforder,  that  they  too  were  feized. 

At  hi6  Arrival  they  were  all  at  play  very  brifkly  and 
unconcernedly  before  the  Doors ;  at  length  the  elddt 
Girl,  about  fourteen  Years  of  Age,  was  feized  as  ufual. 

The  only  Symptom  of  its  Approach,  was  a  Swelling 
of  the  Stomach  ;  which  rifing  gradually  up  to  the  Throat, 
let  the  Mufcles  of  the  Larynx  and  the  Head  upon  their 
ufual  Convulfions :  This  Rifing  was  a  certain  Symptom 
of  an  approaching  Paroxyfm  in  them  all ;  and  if  they 
endeavoured  to  flop  it,  it  burfted  out  witli  the  greater 
Violencc,  and  held  the  longer. 

The  Noife  they  made  was  inccflant  and  di (agreeable  ; 
blit  not  fo  much  as  the  Barking  or  Howling  of  Dogs  as 
had  been  given  out,  as  a  quaint  Kind  of  a  Song,  con¬ 
fiding  of  three  Notes  or  Tunes,  repeated  twice  over  v 
and  doled  by  deep  Sighs,  fcfr.  accompanied  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  Geftu  res  and  Nutations  of  the  Plead. 

This  Difeafc  the  Dodtor  takes  to  be  natural,  and  to 
arife  from  the  common  Caufe  of  all  Convulfions,  viz. 
fiorn  the  animal  Spirits  growing  unruly  in  the  Nerves, 
and  driving  the  Mufcles  into  various  Contractions,  ac¬ 
cording  10  thcCircumftanccs  of  the  Indifpoficion. 

Myielf  have  known  here  in  England,  a  young  Lady 
of  a  noble  Family,  and  of  a  great  Fortune,  alftidted  with 
Inch  Spafmus,  which  made  her  mimick  all  the  Gdlicula- 
tions  ol  a  Monkey,  and  even  his  Voice  ;  which  thofe, 
"'ho  knew  her  from  her  Birth,  fay  (he  brought  along 
"ith  her  into  the  World,  the  Lady  her  Mother  having 

*' . ”  •  ’  Child  of  her. 

. . .  ,  fo  well  known 

throughout  the  whole  World,  by  the  Nick-name  ol  De~ 
wh  oj  Lou  dun  (becaufc  fuppofed  poffdVed  by  the  Devil) 
"m-  certainly  afflidled  with  nothing  clfc  but  a  Spafmus 
this  Kind,  though  poor  G randier ,  their  Father  l)i- 
^•lor,  was  unjuftly  burnt,  under  the  ill  He  Pretence  that 
he  had  contributed  to  their  fuppofed  Poftefiion  ;  and  I 
jcally  believe  that  mod  of  the  Poffeflions  mentioned  in 
H)ly  Hiftorics  (thofe  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  except- 
cd)  were  nothing  elfe  but  Spa  fins  or  Epileptics. 

PrcfrnojUck,  —  A  Spafmus  happening  after  the  taking 
d  Hellebore,  or  any  other  violent  Purgative,  is  mortal : 
attended  with  violent  and  continual  Fevers  arc 

alio  very  dangerous. 

Qirc, — The  celebrated  Dr.  Charleton  nreferibes  for 

Vui.  II. 
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''•in  in  1  into  the  world,  tnc  j^aiiy  n 
been  frighted  by  a  Monkey  while  with 
Ihe  Nuns  of  Londun  in  France. 


Convulfions  the  Powder  of  an  old  Raven:  AIL  the  Re¬ 
medies  proper  to  reftore  the  natural  Motion  of  the  animal 
Spirits,  arc  good  for  the  Convulfions' and  Spams,  as 
Sudorificks,  Diaporeticks,  £s?r.  ' 

Syncope,  is  a  deep  and  fudden  Swooning,  wherein 
the  Patient  continues  without  any  fenfiblc  Heat,  Motion, 
Senfe,  or  Refpiration  is  feized  with  -  a  cold  Sweat  over 

the  whole  Body,  and  all  the  Parts  turn  pale  and  cold, 
as  if  dead. 

4 

Caufes. — There  are  fevcral  Caufes  of  Syncope ;  1.  Too 

great  an  Exhauftion  of  Spirits,  as  after  long  Diets,  ex- 

ceffive  Un&ions,  violent  Exercifes,  long  Bathing,  &c.— 

2.  The  irregular  Motion  of  the  Spirits,  preventing  their 

due  Influx  into  the  Parts,  as  fometimes  happens  in  ‘Fear, 

Wiath,  and  other  violent  Pafiions.  —  3.  In  moderate 

Hemorrhages.  — 4.  An  ill  Conftitucion  of  Blood,  as  in 

Cacochymias,  or  in  Perfons  who  have  taken  fomething 

that  either  diffolves  or  coagulates  the  Blood.  —  5.  Secret 

Difeales,  as  Abfceffes,  or  Polypus’s  of  the  Heart. 
Worms,  &e.  . 

.  In  very  numerous  crowded  AlTemblies  People  fome¬ 
times  fall  into  Syncopes ,  through  the  hot,  thick,  impure 
Air  they  breathe.  Some  Women  are  liable  to  them 
upon  the  Smell  of  Mufk,  Civet,  G?c. 

Progno flick.  The  Syncopes  are  very  dangerous  which 
arife  from  Hemorrhages,  or  from  a  too  great  Exhauftion 
of  Spirits  and  thole  proceeding  from  Abfceffes,  or 
Polypus’s  of  the  Heart,  are  almoft  always  mortal. 

Cure. — The  volatile  Spirits  and  Aromaticks,  are  pre- 
feribed  for  Syncopes.  Heumius  recommends  Treacle- 
Water  and  Cinnamon  Water.  And  Etmullcr  the  vola¬ 
tile  Salt  of  Vipers,  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniack,  Oil  of 
Amber,  and  fometimes  Bleeding. 

Vertigo,  is  an  Indifpofition  of  the  Brain,  wherein 
the  Patient  fees  the  Objects  about  him  as  if  they  turned 

round,  and  fancies  he  turns  round  himfelf,  though  all  the 
while  at  Reft. 

Phyficians  diftinguifh  two  Kinds,  or  rather  two  De¬ 
grees  of  Vertigoes.  —The  firft,  called  a  fimple  Vertigo,  is 
when  the  Body  and  external  Obje&s  appear  to  turn 
round,  without  any  great  Dimncfs  of  Sight. 

The  other  called  Sc.otania ,  or  vertigo  tenehrofa ,  .is 
when  rhe  Eyes  arc  alfo  darkened,  and  as  it  were  covered 
with  a  Mill. 

Some  make  a  third  Stage,  viz .  vertigo  cadttca ,  wherein 
the  Patient  a&ually  falls  down.  But  this  feems  fcarce  to 
differ  from  an  Epilepfy. 

Sometimes  the  Vertigo  is  feated  in  the  fore  Part  of 
the  Head,  and  fometimes  in  the  hind  Part ;  where  die 
latter  is  much  more  dangerous. 

Caufes  of  the  Vertigo. — Bellini  accounts  for  the  Vertigo 
very  well,  from  a  preternatural  Motion  in  the  Retina. 
For  it  is  evident  an  Object  will  feem  to  move  circularly, 
il  thelmagcs  thereof  painted  on  the  Retina  fall  fucceffive- 
ly  on  different  Parts  of  the  Retina.  This  they  may  do 
cither  by  the  Objcdt’s  moving  while  the  Eye  is  at  Reft; 
or  from  the  Eye  moving  while  the  Objects  reft ;  or 
laflly,  the  Objcft  and  Eye  being  both  at  Reft,  and  the 
Rays  falling  on  the  fame  Place,  by  the  optick  Nerves 
being  alone  in  Motion.  For  lince  a  right  and  an  oblique 
Incident  do  not  excite  the  fame  Tremors  in  the  Nerves, 
and  the  fame  Species  of  Motion  ;  if  the  optick  Nerve 
only  he  moved,  and  the  Objcdl  be  at  Reft,  it  will  appear 
to  fiiift  Its  Situation,  by  the  Change  of  the  Place  in  which 
it  was  rcprcfcntcd. 

The  external  Caufes  of  Vertigines^  arc  a  continued 
turning  round  of  the  Body,  Drunken ncls,  too  long  fail¬ 
ing,  immoderate  Excrcile,  Surprize,  Voracity,  much  Ule 
of  Pulfe,  Onions,  Leeks,  Kadiihcs,  Cabbage,  Milliard, 
&c.  arid  in  the  general  whatever  may  prefs,  diftend,  or 
contract  the  Arteries. 

Cure  of  the  Vertigoes.  —  The  firft  Step  in  the  Cure  is 
bleeding  in  the  Jugular  or  Cupping  ♦,  then  they  proceed 
to  an  Emetick  ;  then  a  Vcfuc.uory  on  the  Neck,  or  a 
perpetual  Bliflcr,  or  I  flues  i  with  Sternutatories  and  other 
Medicines,  that  obtained  in  the  Apoplexy. 

Diseases  or  tub  Throat. 

Quin  fey,  called  alfo  Angina,  is  an  Inflammation  of  the 
Throat,  and  particularly  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  LaVynx  or 
Pharynx,  which  exadlly  doling  the  Chinks  thereof,  pre¬ 
vent  rhe  Air  from  palling  in  and  out  of  the  Trachea,  and 
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the  Food  from  being  fwallowed  and  conveyed  into  the 
Stomach. 

If  any  Symptom  appear  on  the  Outfide  of  the  Throat, 
the  Quin  fey  is  faid  to  be  external.  —  If  none  appear, 
internal. 

The  Quinfey  is  alfo  divided  into  true  and  fpurious. 

Catifes  of  the  Quin  fey. — The  Quinfey  is  cauied  by  a  De¬ 
fluxion  of  Blood,  either  pure  or  bilious,  from  the  Branches 
of  the  carotide  Arteries  ;  and  there  caufing  a  Phlegmon, 

either  a  fimpJe  or  an  eryfipelatous  one. 

Symptoms  of  the  Quinfey . — The  general  Symptoms  of 
the  Quinfcy  are,  that  it  is  always  attended  with  a  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  Refpiration,  and  of  Deglution.  The  true  Qyinf y 
is  always  attended  with  a  Fever.  And  the  fpurious  is  free 

from  it. 

Prognoftick  of  the  Quinfey.—'Thc  Quin  fey  is  of  all  others 
the  moft  dangerous  when  the  Tumour  is  neither  perceiva¬ 
ble  on  the  Infide  nor  the  Outfide.  That  appearing  on 
the  Outfide  is  the  moft  curable. 

Cure  of  the  Quinfey.  In  the  external Quin  fey,  before  any 
Suppuration  appears,  Recourfc  is  had  to  repeated  Vene- 
feftion  in  the  Jugulars.  —  Veficcatories  and  Cupping  are 
alfo  ufed  with  emollient  Gargles,  &c. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  Gargle  of  my  own  In¬ 
vention  for  the  Quinfey . — Take  two  Ounces  of  the  belt 
Honey  ;  the  Buds  of  Black-berry  Bullies,  and  dried  red 
Rofes,  of  each  a  Handful;  put  them  to  boil  together  in 
three  Pints  of  River- Water,  for  the  Space  of  half  a  Quar¬ 
ter  of  an  1  lour,  fkimming  well  the  Decodtion,  and  Brain¬ 
ing  it  afterwards  with  Expreffion  ;  the  Colature  is  the 
Gargle,  wherewith  the  Patient  mult  gargle  his  Throat  as 
often  as  poffible. 

In  violent  Quin  fey  s  Recourfe  fhould  be  had  to  I^ryn- 
gotomy,  or  Bronchotomy,  which  though  rarely  pradtiled, 
may  yet  be  ufed  with  Safety. 

From  the  Head  i’ll  defeend  to  the  Thorax,  or  middle 
Venter. 

Diseases  of  the  Thorax  or  Breast. 

The  principal  Maladies  of  the  Breaft  are  the  Empyema, 
JJlhma ,  Phthifick ,  Peripnewnony ,  Pleurify ,  &c. 

The  Empyema  is  a  Collection  of  Pus,  or  purulent  Mat¬ 
ter,  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Breaft,  difeharged  thither  upon 
the  Burfting  of  fome  Abfcefs  or  Ulcer,  in  the  Lungs  or 
Membranes  that  inclofe  the  Bread. 

The  Empyema  fometimes  fuccceds  a  Quinfey,  fomc- 
times  a  Peripneumony,  but  more  ufually  a  Pieurily  ;  as 
being  ordinarily  the  Effect  of  a  Peripneumonick  or  Pleu- 
ritick  Abfcefs.  It  ufually  comes  15  or  20  Days  alter 
thofe  Di (cafes. 

Caufes  of  the  Empyema. —  Sometimes  alfo  the  Empyema 
is  generated  of  extra  va fated  Blood,  iffued  out  of  a  burden, 
broken,  or  putrified  Vein. 

Signs  of  the  Empyema. —  The  Empyema  is  diflinguiffied 
by  a  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  a  dry  Cough,  a  Heavincfs 
about  the  Diaphragm,  a  Noife,  and  fluctuating  of  the 
Matter  upon  moving  ;  flow  Fever,  ruddy  Checks,  hol¬ 
low  Eyes,  the  'Tips  of  the  Fingers  hot,  and  a  Swelling  of 
the  Abdomen. 

Prognoftick. — The  Empyema ,  lot  the  Caufe  thereof  be 
what  it  will,  is  always  extremely  dangerous  ;  for  thu*  the 
Matter  may  be  evacuated  by  Means  of  the  Paracentefls, 
or  Tapping,  Inch  another  Depofltum  is  foon  made,  if 
not  always  in  the  fame  Place,  at  lead  in  fome  other  Pait 
of  the  Bread. 

Cure  of  the  Empyema. —  The  Difficulty  of  the  Cure  of 
this  DifLifc  proceeds  from  the  Difliculty  of  abforbing, 
or  evacuating  luch  extravafated  Matter:  If  Nature  fliews 
any  Endeavour  to  throw  it  oil' by  Vomiting  or  Urine,  or 
the  like,  flic  mull  be  lecoiuletl,  and  aflifled  therein. 
Tims,  if  the  Urine  be  purulent,  adminiflcr  Dicureticks. 
If  the  Stools,  Laxatives.  H  the  Spitting,  Expectorants 
or  even  Emeiicks  •,  though  I  would  not  advife  to  at¬ 
tempt  this  lad  Remedy,  but  with  the  utmolt  Caution, 
Jed  the  Patient  fhould  be  (uflbcntcd  in  the  Operation. 

There  is  a  lib  a  Kind  of  Spurious  or  Jlaftard  Empyema , 
proceeding  Irom  a  pituitous  or  ferous  I  Jumour,  brought 
by  fome  L)u£fc  or  Pall  age  into  the  'Thorax ;  where  cor¬ 
rupting,  it  degenerates  into  a  Matter  like  Pus.  An  Em¬ 
pyema ,  in  Courfe  of  Time,  breeds  a  Phthifls. 

'The  /JJlhma  is  a  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  ariflng  from 
a  Diforder  of  the  Lungs  *  and  ufually  attended  with  vio- 
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lent  Motions  of  the  Diaphragm,  abdorrLsi 
coffal  Mufdes,  to  the  very  Scapula,  and  t-h  *nt?r. 
the  Noflrils  ;  as  alfo  a  Rattling  in  the  Thm*?  *ln 
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If  Refpiration  be  only  thick  and  qujcL.  ‘  .  , 
other  Symptoms,  it  is  called  a  Bypfmea.  jf  •  ,  *  rhe 

fon  fa  o  o/'n  f  ir\»>  o  TV  Jl  . .  .  '  —  ^  UP  fn  in 
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tenfe  as  to  occalion  a  violent  Motion  of  Hip  iu 
the  Thorax,  To  that  the  Patient  cannot  be  tolerM®  C| 
except  in  an  ereft  Pofture,  it  is  called  Orth™,,  7  *4. 
The  JJlhma  is  ufually  divided  into  moijl  LT', 
ifejl  and  occult,  or  pnemnonick  and  convulL%, 


mam 


firtt  attended  with  an  Expectoration  of  J'ta 

ter:  The  latter  without.  ^  ru  ^nt  Mat- 


or 


Catifes  of  the  true ,  or  pneumonick  /JJlhma. _ Tj 

pneumonick  /JJlhma,  is  occafloned  by  an  A  bund  ^  ^ w 
rofities,  or  of  grols,  vifeous  or  purulent  Hum?  °fSe‘ 
lofted  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Lungs,  which  (In  US’  coi' 
ftreighten  the  PalTages  of  the  Air,  and  conLf’  u 
Bronchia.  It  may  alfo  be  owing  to  Empyenn’F  *c 
fis’s.  Polypus’s,  Crudities  in  the  Stomach f  CachexV  r 

Caufes  of  the  convulfwe  JJlhma — The  convul/hj 
is  fuppofed  to  be  occafloned  by  an  irreuular  . 
the  animal  Spirits ;  and  happens  when  the  Soirirs  T  0t 
flow  fait  enough,  or  in  fufficient  Quantity  into  i 
cles  of  the  Bread,  either  by  the  Reafon  of  an Obftni^ " " 
or  fome  other  Obdacle:  The  neceffiary  Conk 
whereof  is  a  violent  and  painful  Refpiration.  T hcM^ 

again  is  either  continual  or  periodical,  and  intermitrin!" 
winch  Jaft  returns  where  a  fober  RmWn  :  01 

obferv’d.  °  "  ls  not 

Symptoms  of  the  JJlhma.— The  greateft  Symptoms  n, 

the  JJlhma,  are  an  extreme  Difficulty  of  Reliiiririnn  ■ 

ptcially  when  the  Patient  is  in  Bed/and  in  apTneP ' 

iture;  the  Contents  of  the  lower  Belly  in  that  Of 

bearing  againft  the  Diaphragm,  fo  as  to  JefTea  the  Cam’ 

city  ol  the  Breaft,  and  to  leave  the  Lungs  lefs  Room  to 

move. - It  is  alfo  always  attended  with  a  violent  dw 

Cough.  -y 

Prognoftick— The  JJlhma  of  any  Kind  whatever  is 

conluler’d  as  incurable;  though  it  be  a  Difeafe ofa lone 

Duration  ;  and  which  buffers  the  Patient  to  live  feveral 

Years  in  Mifery,  wherefore  Seneca  calls  it  MtJi/io 
mortis. 

Cure  of  the  true ,  or  pneumonick  /JJlhma.— What  f  call 
Cure,  in  this  Place,  arc  only  the  Means  ufed  toea/e  the 
Patient  in  the  moft  violent  Paroxifms  of  die Difafc,  and 
render  them  lefs  frequent,  which  is  done  by  Bleeding; 
after  which  Emeticks  may  be  ufed  ;  and  if  the  Paroxifm 
returns,  Epifpafticks,  with  Giyfters  inftcatl  of  Purges. 
Infufions  of  Vim.  Equin.  or  the  Juice  thereof,  being  de- 
terlive  and  attenuating,  are  reputed  excellent.  Lindus’s 
alfo  give  lome  Relief ;  Millepedes,  Spirit  of  Gum  Armo- 
niack,  with  Sal  Armoniack,  Coffee,  Tindturc  of  Sul¬ 
phur,  £s fc.  are  commended  in  /JftbmatickQzfa. 

I  he  Cure  of  the  convttlfivc  Kind,  is  attempted  by 
Anti-epilcpticks  ,  An ti-hy derricks  ,  Anti-pfafmodicks, 
Opiates,  &?c, 

Phthifis,  in  its  general  Senfe,  denotes  any  Kind  of 
Confumption  of  the  Body,  in  what  Part  foever  it  be 
Luted,  or  from  what  Caufe  foever  it  arife.  Thus  we  have 
a  nervous  Phthifis ,  and  renal  Phthifis ,  dorial  Phtbifis, 
pulmonary  Phthifis ,  &c. 

But  Phtbifis,  in  its  proper  Senfe,  is  reftrained  to  a  Pul¬ 
monary  Confumption,  or  a  Confumption  a  riling  from 
an  Ulcer,  or  other  Diforder  of  the  Lungs,  accompanied 
with  a  flow  heftick  Fever,  which  waftes,  extenuates,  and 
con  fumes  the  mu  feu  la  r  Flclh. 

Caufes  of  the  Phtbifis,  —  Sydenham  obferves,  that  the 
he  hi  ical  Phthifis  has  its  Origin  in  the  Winter’s  Cold; 
from  a  fliarp  Humour  trickling  down  upon  the  Lungs, 
where,  like  a  Catarrhcu,  it  irritates  them  (o  as  to  railea 
Cough.  Among  the  Caules  of  this  Difeafe  may  be  rec¬ 
koned  Intemperance,  as  it  brings  on  a  Plethora  or  Cacu- 

chymia,  Peripneumonits,  Allhma’s,  PJcurilies,  - 
Morton  adds,  that  the  Phthifis  frequently  aides  fain  an 
ill  Conformation  of  the  Breaft ;  which  is  cither  natural, 
as  when  the  Breaft  is  too  narrow,  the  Neck  wo  long, 
or  accidental,  where  there  happens  a  Curvity  or  DdLi- 
tiun  of  the  Bread. 

Symptoms  of  a  he  SI  ical  Phthifis, — 'This  Difeafe  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  Spitting,  (irfl  ofa  vifeid  Picuita,  then  a  Iwtayy 
fetid  Pus,  then  of  pure  Blood,  and  jbnictimes  of  thj' 
very  Subllance  of  tJiu  Lungs  rotted  by  Ulceration^11* 
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r.  i  .  sweats,  falling  of  the  Hair,  and  a  colliquative  Flux, 
I',1? !  foon  follow’d  by  Death.  Sydenham  fays,  that 
^pjthifts  kills  two  Thirds  of  thofe  who  die  of  chro- 
the.  ^r/ofes.  Among  the  Symptoms  Mar  ton  reckons 
nlf*  Cp*  or' Reaching,  with  a  Heat  in  the  Palms  of  the 

9  ,  n  t-U **  fi L- c  sll  pn  finer 
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V  ’  d  Rednefs  in  the  Cheeks,  all  after  eating. 
H*n  the  laft  Stage  of  the  Pbthifis ,  the  Nofe  ap 
in  the  Eves  hollow,  the  Temples  fallen 

ftarp?  UIU  J  r.  1  ci.;rt  „u~.,r.  re¬ 


appears 

the  Ears 


\  con  traded,  the  Skin  about  the  Forehead  hard 
A  drV  *nd  the  Complexion  grecnifh,  or  livid,  &?r. 

Klrh  is’ called  facies  Hyppocratica.  # 

'p  vnofiick — A  confirmed  heft  i cal  Phlhifts ,  is  almofl 

vs  incurable,  and  confequently  mortal,  becaufe  then 
1 Va  ft  the  whole  Subftance  of  the  Lungs  is  fuppofed  ul- 
2lU°  d  the  which  it  is  impoffible  to  reftore  to  its  for- 
Ceratfaudable  Confidence  ;  whereby  the  Blood  being  de- 
^  d  of  chat  Refrigeratory  becomes  adult,  and  confe- 
prlVndv  very  flow  in  its  Circulation,  whereby  ic  is  ren- 
f  r’d  uncapable,  at  Jail,  of  difeharging  its  principal 
Funftions,  but  that  only  by  Degrees,  and  on  Proportion 
^  the  Humours  it  is  overloaded  with,  and  which  it  can 
aS  Inncer  rarify  through  a  too  great  Scarcity  of  the  viral 
p°  •  s  weaken  the  firlt  Principle  of  Life  it  had  been  i  in¬ 
tonated  with  at  the  very  firlt  Inltant  of  its  Formation  •, 

fill  they  have  entirely  extinguilhed  it. 

Cure  of  tin  heftiud  Pbthifis. — Though  the  Cure  of  this 
Oifeafe  be  extremely  difficult,  especially  here  in  England, 
vherc  the  Climate  contributes  much  towards  rendering 
it  rebellious  to  the  molt  efficacious  Remedies,  it  is,  not- 
IvitWfanding  every  Way  attempted.  Sydenham  adds, 
the  DeHuxion  on  the  Lungs,  in  the  firlt  Stage  to  be  aba¬ 
ted  by  Blood-letting,  and  peftoral  to  be  ufed,  ac¬ 

comodated  to  the  various  States  of  the  Oifeafe,  viz.  In- 
craffaius,  Attenuants,  to  afiwage  the  Hc&ick,  fftc.  with 
Emulfions,  Alfes-Milk,  &c.  and  Balfiimicks  to  cure  the 

Ulcer.  ,  . .  . 

But  he  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  chief  Afiiicance  in  this 

ts  from  riding  on  Horfeback,  where  the  Patient  need 
not  confine  himfclf  to  any  Laws  of  Diet,  &c.  This  alone, 
he  adds,  is  almofl;  as  furc  a  Cure  for  a  Pbthifis ,  as  the 
Cortex  for  an  intermitting  Fever.  But  I  am  of  a  difle- 
rent  Sentiment,  and  believe,  that  any  violent  Excrcife, 
fuch  as  Riding,  whereby  the  whole  Body  is  fhaken,  is 
contrary  to  the  Cure  of  a  Difcafe,  proceeding  from  an 
inward  Ulcer ;  for  if  it  can  be  laid,  that  fuch  Excrcile 
facilitates  the  Exploration  of  the  mold  tenacious  Mat¬ 
ter  of  the  Ulcer,  which  obftru&s  the  Bronchia  ol  the 
Lungs  it  may  be  laid,  likewise,  that  the  Expectoration, 
excited  by  fuch  Exercifcy  being  molt  commonly  attend¬ 
ed  with  frequent  and  violent  Efforts,  may  either  caule  a 
i>re;uer  Inflammation  of  the  Ulcers,  or  the  breaking  of 
iome  Yefiels,  which  may  be  attended  with  very  dange¬ 
rous  Symptoms :  And  to  lpeak  according  to  my  ccitain 
Knowledge,  I  have  known  fcveral  Per  Ions  afflicted  with 
Pbthifis ,  who  have  followed  Dr.  Sydenham's  Advice  in 
that  Particular,  but  none  of  them  cured  thereby. 

Ik.  lUynard  recommends  Butter- Milk,  as  an  admira- 
bkSiicccdonicum  to  Alfes-Milk.  Sylvius  fays,  he  knows 
of  no  Medicine,  either  internal  or  external,  fo  good  a- 
g:iin(l  frefJi  Ulcers  of  the  Lungs,  as  Balfatn  of  Sulphur, 
specially  when  prepared  with  Oil  oi  Annilecd. 

Etmiller  obfci  ves,  that  the  Cough  of  phthfical  People 
is  at  liril  only  rtomachal  v  at  length  it  becomes  pulmo¬ 
nary.  lie  adds,  that  Vomitories  are  good  in  a  Begin¬ 
ning  Pbthifis  y  Purgations  by  all  Means  to  be  avoided  ; 
anti  commends  the  Ufc  of  Medicines  made  of  1  obacco, 
nut  only  as  they  promote  Expectoration,  but  arc  vulne¬ 
rary.  But  if  lit m till cv  has  found  that  thofe  Remedies 
made  of  Tobacco  were  good  for  h  is  northen  Con  dim- 
lions,  I  would  not  p  ref  bn  be  them  in  milder  Climates  ; 
for  the  Tobacco,  Jet  it  be  ever  lo  well  difguifed,  contains 
always  an  acrimonious  Salt,  which  by  pricking  the  Mem¬ 
branes,  excite  a  violent  Cough,  which  is  always  a  very 
dangerous  Symptom  in  that  Difcafe ;  unlefs  the  (harp 
Points  of  thofe  Salts  be  bJunLcd,  and  embarafled  in  a 
great  Quantity  of  olcagincous  Particles  ;  as  they  arc  in 
die  Compofition  of  the  cranquilc  ikiJlam,  ol  the  Abbot 
flottfaw,  of  which  I  have  given  the  Dtlcription  in  my 
■  b'eatife  of  Pharmacy. 

It  is  a  common  Obfcrvation,  that  in  thole  Countries 
wbcr^  they  burn  Turf,  People  arc  rarely  a  Hefted  with 
Pbthifis  \  which  I  Pi  His  aferibes  to  die  Sulphur 


abounding  therein,  and  recommends  Tinfture  of  Sulphur 
as  the  belt  Remedy  he  knows  of  in  any  Cough  without 
a  Fever  ;  adding,  that  a  Suffumigation,  or  Smother  of 
Sulphur  and  Arfenick,  has  frequently  proved  a  Cure  in 
the  mod  defperate  Phlhfis. 

Bonetus  holds  the  Pbthifis  to  be  contagious  ;  and  that 
there  are  frequent  Inftances  of  it  being  communicated  by 
Cloaths,  Linnen,  Beds,  &c.  I  would  not  affirm,  that  ic 
can  be  communicated  by  thefe  Things,  but  I  have  feen 
it  communicated  by  laying  in  the  fame  Bed  w  th  apbtbi- 
fical  Perfon  ;  which  may  be  very  well  ■  accounted  for, 
fince  all  contagious  Maladies  are  communicated  by  the 
Air  being  infefted  therewith  ;  and  have  we  not  all  the 
Reafon  imaginable  to  believe,  that  the  Air  which  has  run 
through  infefted  Lungs  is  infcfr,  and  that  thofe  who 
breathe  fuch  Air,  are,  likewife,  infected  therewith  ?  I 
would  not  even  advife  any  Body  to  eat  or  drink  after  a 
Perfon  a  fleeted  with  a  confummate  Pbthifis. 

Pitcairn  recommends  Mer curias  Dulcis ,  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  a  Phlhfis  \  and  Barbette  and  Colbatch  aflert, 
that  contrary  to  the  Opinion  of  molt  Authors,  they  have 
frequently  ufed  Acids  with  Succefs  in  the  Pbthifis. 

Boerhaavc  preferibes  the  following  Remedies  for  an 
hoftick  Pbthifis . 

A  Condi  turn. — Take  three  Ounces  of  Conferve  of  red 
Rofes  ;  two  Drachms  of  Bol  Armoniack  reduced  into  an 
impalpable  Powder;  and  as  much  Syrup  of  Myrtle,  as 
is  neccflary  to  make  a  Conditum  ;  of  which  the  Patient 
lhafl  take  half  a  Drachm  every  two  Hours. 

A  Conferve. — 'Fake  three  Ounces  of  the  Leaves  of 
Plantain,  while  yet  very  tender,  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of 
Flowers  of  wild  Poppies ;  and  an  Ounce  of  the  Seed  of 
Plantain,  newly  gather’d  ;  mix  all  thefe  Ingredients  with 
a  fufficicnt  Quantity  of  Sugar,  to  make  a  Conferve,  of 
which  the  Patient  fhall  take  half  a  Drachm  every  two 
Hours. 

A  Deco  ft  ion.  —  Boil  two  Handfuls  of  Sorrel  in  a  Pint 
of  Whey,  ftrain  the  Dccoftion,  and  give  every. Hour,  a 
GJafs  thereof  to  the  Patient. 

The  Remedies  I  preferibe  in  thofe  Cafes,  are,  1.  A 
good  Regimen,  which  confifls  in  abftaining  from  all 
Sorts  of  RagouAs,  Frigafeys,  and  all  Kinds  of  Diflies, 
where  roo  much  Salt  or  Spices  arc  introduced;  of  all 
Sorts  of  Pulfes,  or  other  windy  Aliments ;  of  all  fpiri- 
tuous  Liquors,  unlefs  it  be  thofe,  which  are  truly  cordial,, 
as  die  Ratafia,  Ros-Solis,  &c.  and  even  thofe  muft  be 
ufed  with  a  great  deal  of  Moderation  ;  abflaining  above 
all  Things  from  Beer,  or  any  other  fuch  Liquor ;  and 
from  any  Meat  which  is  not  of  a  light  Digeflion,  or  chat  can 
promote  a  Luofcncfs ;  preferring  roafled  to  boiled  Meat, 
drinking  always  the  deleft  Wine,  and  the  mod  cordial ; 
eating  Sweetmeats  often,  and  other  dry  Aliments. 

For  common  Drink  I  preferibe  a  Tizanc,  made  of 
Jujubes,  and  Dates,  of  each  four  Ounces  ;  a  Handful 
of  the  Imalleft  Maiden-Hairs  ;  two  Ounces  of  Liquorice 
fc  raped  and  ft  ringed ;  and  two  golden  Pippins,  cut  in 
Quarters ;  ail  thefe  Ingredients  to  be  boiled  together,  in 
three  Quarts  of  River-Water,  to  the  Confumption  of  a 
fixth  Part ;  the  Jujubes  and  Dates  having  been  open’d  be¬ 
fore  they  are  put’  to  boil.  Of  this  Tizane  the  Patient 
may  drink  as  much  as  he  plcafes.-— -I  preferibe,  befules, 
fifty  Drops  of  my  Tindturc,  or  even  half  a  Spoonful  in 
the  Morning  Falling,  and  as  much  at  Night  in  going 
to  Bed  ;  and  with  thofe  two  Remedies  only,  I  promife 
a  perfeft  Cure,  even  here  in  England,  provided  the 
Lungs  be  not  entirely  ulcerated ;  and  have  performed 
fuch  a  Cure  here  in  London ,  after  all  other  Remedies  had 
been  attempted  in  vain. 

Plcurfy  is  a  violent  Pain  in  the  Side,  attended  with  an 
acute  Fever,  a  Cough,  and  a  Difficulty  of  Breathing. 

Caifics  of  the  Pleurify.—' The  Plcurfy  arifes  from  an 
Inflammation  of  iome  Parc  of  the  Pleura,  to  which  is 
frequently  joined  that  of  the  exterior  and  fuperficial  Part 
of  the  I  .migs.  It  ufually  arifes  upon  cooling  too  haftily, 
after  violent  Heat ;  as  by  drinking  cold  Water,  laying 
open  to  the  Air,  &V. 

This  Inflammation  fciz.es  any  Part  of  the  Teguments 
of  the  Thorax,  viz.  either  the  Pleura  or  Mediallinum  * 
and  therelore  the  pricking  Pain  may  be  felt  in  any  Part 
of  the  Thoiax :  But  the  Place  it  moll  ordinarily  infcfls 
is  the  Side ;  ibmetimes  the  Left,  fometimes  the  Right, 
fometimes  higher,  ibmetimes  lower.  .  . 

This 
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This  makes  what  we  call  the  P leant ij  vera,  or  true  or 
infernal  Pieurify  ;  in  Oppofition  to  the  not  ha,  or  fpurious 
or  external  P Purify ,  which  is  a  Pain  in  the  Side  without 
any  Fever,  and  frequently  without  any  Cough  and  is 
1'uppo fed  to  arife  from  a  (harp  Serofity,  lodged  in  the 
Pleura,  or  higher  among  the  internal  Mufclcs. 

Symptoms  of  a  P Purify, — The  Symptoms  of  a  true  Pleu- 
•rify,  is  a  (harp  and  fixed  Pain  commonly  in  the  Left- 
Side,  attended  with  a  violent  Fever,  and  a  great  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  Breath  ;  and  alfo  with  a  fh ore  dry  Cough.  A 
falfe  Pieurify  is  only  attended,  as  already  obferved,  with 
the  fame  Pain,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  and  Cough,  but 
without  Fever. 

Prognaftick .• — Both  Pleurifies ,  either  true  or  fpurious , 
are  very  dangerous,  and  require  a  fpeedy  Relief;  and 
when  after  the  necefiary  Remedies  have  been  adminifter- 
ed,  the  Symptoms  increafe  indead  of  diminifhing,  or 
even  remain  the  fame,  the  Difeafe  is  mortal. 

The  Pieurify  fome times  fucceeds  another  Fever,  occa- 
fioned  by  a  Precipitation  of  the  febrile  Matter  upon  the 
Pleura.  When  it  rifts  to  an  Impofthume  it  is  called 
Empyema.  When  it  happens  in  the  Mediadinum,  or 
Diaphragma,  it  is  called  Paraphreniiis. 

Cure. — The  great  Remedy  in  the  true  Pieurify  is  co¬ 
pious  and  repeated  Bleeding.  In  Adults,  Sidcnham  ob- 
ferves,  is  feldom  cured  with  lefs  than  the  Lofs  of  forty 
Ounces  of  Blood.  By  omitting  Phlebotomy  the  Patient 
is  frequently  fuffocated. 

Etmuller  recommends  Sudorificks  in  the  Pieurify  ;  and 
obferves,  that  much  more  Regard  is  to  be  had  to  the 
Sputum  that  attends  the  Cough  than  the  Urine. 

Ba.glivi  notes,  the  Pleurifies  are  frequently  occult  •,  and 
gives  this  Method  of  difeovering  them.  Make  the  Pa¬ 
tient  lie  on  his  Right  or  Left  Side,  and  bid  them  breathe 
ilrongly  and  cough  :  If  he  feels  any  Pain  or  Heavinefs 
after  it,  he  is  certainly  pleuritick.  The  fame  Author 
adds,  that  a  hard  Pulfe  is  a  certain  Attendant  ot  the 
Pieurify. 

Riverius  gives  us  Inftances  of  notable  Cures  perform¬ 
ed  herein  by  Cupping  and  Scarification. 

Boerbaavc  preferibes  the  following  Remedies  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  inwardly  for  the  Pieurify. 

Fomentation.  — Take  Mallows,  Marfh-maliows,  and 
Parietary,  of  each  two  Handfuls ;  red  Poppies  and  Hen¬ 
bane,  of  each  a  Handful ;  Flowers  of  Elder,  of  Camo¬ 
mile,  and  of  Mclilot,  of  each  three  Ounces  ;  boil  all 
thefe  Ingredients  in  new  Milk,  for  a  Fomentation. 

Liniment  to  anoint  the  Sides. — Take  four  Drachms  of 
Sugar  of  Saturn  ;  fix  Drachms  of  Vinegar ;  and  an 
Ounce  of  Oil  of  Rofes  extracted  by  Infufion  ;  mixed  to¬ 
gether  for  a  Liniment  to  anoint  the  Sides. 

Internal  Remedies.  —  A  Deco lI ion. — Take  Leaves  of 
Tu  fill  age,  and  of  Marfh-maliows,  of  each  two  Handfuls ; 
Flowers  of  red  Poppies,  and  of  Aithrca,  of  each  a  Hand¬ 
ful  and  an  half ;  Parfely-roots,  Sariaparilla,  of  each  three 
Ounces  ;  four  Drachms  of  Lin  feed  bruifed  ;  of  Lattucc, 
and  of  Carduus  Dominie,  of  each  an  Ounce  :  Boil  all 
the  Ingredients  together  in  a  fufliricnc  Quantity  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  that  there  may  be  three  Pints  left,  whereof  the  Pa¬ 
tient  fhall  drink  two  Ounces  every  Hour. 

An  Emulfion. — Take  the  four  great  cold  Seeds,  and 
the  four  fmall  ones,  of  each  three  Drachms;  two  Ounces 
of  Seed  of  white  Poppy ;  mix  them  all  together  with 
Barley-Water,  for  an  Emulfion,  with  fourteen  Ounces 
thereof  fhall  be  mixed  a  Drachm  and  half  of  pure  Ni¬ 
tre  ;•  and  an  Ounce  of  Syrup  of  Maiden- 1  lair :  Of  which 
Emulfion  the  Patient  may  drink  a  Glals  every  Quarter 
of  an  l  lour. 

For  mv  Part  I  nreferibe,  after  Bleeding  has  had  the 
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de fired  Kffedt,  the  following  Sudoriiick  :  — Take  Waters 


of  Walnuts,  and  of  Carduus  benediftus,  of  each  half  an 
Ounce;  half  an  Ounce  of  Syrup  of  Dialcordium  ;  and 
twelve  Grains  of  volatile  Salt  of  Sal  Annoniack,  mixed 
together  for  a’ Dole. — And  for  common  Drink  a  De- 
coition  of  an  equal  Quantity  of  dried  Betony  and  the 
ft  nail  ell  Maiden- hair,  half  a  Pint,  warm,  to  a  Dole, 
and  fwcctcncd  with  I.ifbon  Sugar. 

For  outward  Application,  a  Plailler  made  of  Flower 
of  Rye,  and  Vcrvaine  pounded,  and  incorporated  toge¬ 
ther  with  Whites  of  Fggs. 

Pk r i j*N n u mon v,  is  an  Inflammation  of  fome  Part 
of  the  Thorax,  properly  of  the  Lungs,  attended  with 


an  acute  Fever,  and  a  Difficulty  of  Breadline 

The  Peripneumony  is  diftinguifhed  into  vera  n,  , 
and  notba ,  or  fpurious.  5  rile\ 

The  true  Peripneumony ,  is  a  real  Inflammation  of  ,i 
Subftance  of  the  Lungs,  attended  with  a  fvmnmm-  • 
Fever  and  a  Cough  ;  by  the  former  of  which  it 
ftinguifhed  from  an  Adlhma,  and  by  the  latter  f  'S 
Pieurify.  rom 

Caufes  of  the  true  Peripneumony. 

Want  of  Ex cr rife,  hard  Study,  Suppreffion  of  , 
Evacuation,  or  moift  Air,  and  the  like.  1  Ura 

Symptoms. 


Its  ufual  Caufcs  are 


con- 


Whcn  the  Peripneumony  arifts  fron 
Phlegmon,  the  Patient  fpits  pure  Blood  ;  when  it  is 1  * 
fipelatous,  the  Sputum  is  yellow,  and  not  much  u^'a 
with  Red.  In  this  lad  the  Bread  is  not  lb  much  ^ 
traded,  but  the  Fever  more  violent. 

Prognoftick. — The  Peripneumony  is  more  dangerous 
though  Ids  painful  than  a  Pieurify,  particularly  jn  yoiJ 
People  which  are  foon  carried  off:  Its  ufual  Wav  0f 
going  off  is  by  Expectoration  of  well  concofted,  reddifb 
yellow,  or  white  Matter.  The  flowing  of  the  Menfes' 
or  any  Hemorrhage,  a  Diarrhea,  Abfceffes  about  the 
Ears  or  other  Parts,  are  alfo  good  Prognofticks. 

Cure. — The  Medicines  prdcribed  for  the  Cure  of  the 
Peripneumony ,  are  rnoftly  the  fame  that  obtain  in  afthma 
tick  and  pleuretick  Cafes. 

Mr.  Boerbaave  preferibes  the  following  Remedies 

Deco  ft  ions . — Take  forty  Ounces  of  a  Decoction  of 
Barley,  two  Drachms  of  Nitre,  and  four  Ounces  of 
Oximel ;  mix  them  together,  of  which  the  Patient  (hall 
drink  two  Ounces,  warm,  every  Quarter  of  an  Hour 
Or  take  the  Leaves  of  Parietary,  Agrimony,  Dent  dc 

Lion,  of  each  a  handful  ;  the  Seeds  bruifed  of  white 
Poppies,  and  of  Fennel,  of  each  an  Ounce ;  Liquorice, 
an  Ounce  and  a  half;  to  make  fifty  Ounces  of  Decoc¬ 
tion  ;  which  mu  ft  be  drank  in  the  fame  Manner  as  that 
above  preferibed. 

Aliments .< — Pulfes,  farinous  Matters,  Pcafe,  and  Sum¬ 
mer  Fruits,  ripe. 

My  */ tuff ure  is  an  excellent  Remedy  for  this  Malady. 

Spurious ,  or  Beftard  Peripneumony,  is  a  Difeafe  of 
the  L.ungs,  arifing  from  a  heavy  pi tuitous  Matter  gene¬ 
rated  throughout  the  whole  Mai's  of  the  Blood,  and  dif- 
c barged  upon  the  L.ungs. 

Signs. — The  fpurious  Peripneumony ,  is  known  by  the 
Vifcidity,  Palcncls,  and  Slowncls  of  the  Blood,  Ropincfi 
of  the  Saliva,  Palcncfs,  and  Want  of  Scent  of  the  U- 
rine,  Swellings  and  Obdrudlions  in  the  minuter  Vcflels, 
fhort  Breath,  Oppreffion  in  the  Thorax,  fcff.— Worn 
out,  phlcgmaticlc,  cold,  phthifical,  catarrhous  Conftitu- 
tions,  are  moll  liable  to  it. 

Symptoms. — It  begins  with  a  Fceblcncls,  Indolence, 
Wearincfs,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  Opprellion  ot  the 
Bread,  Fcvcrifhncls  and  goes  on,  without  any  great  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Danger,  to  Death  itfielf ;  without  any  Prog¬ 
noftick  thereof  in  the  Urine,  Pulfe,  UY. 

Cure. — This  Difeafe  is  cured  by  Blood-letting,  Clydcrs, 
thin  Diet,  Di Inters,  Aftcrgcnts,  and  Aperiems. 

Dr.  Boerbaavc  preferibes  the  following  Remedies,  for 
the  fpurious  Peripneumony. 

Glyftcr . — Take  three  Ounces  of  I  Ioncy  ;  a  Drachm  o* 
Nitre;  a  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  and  eight  Ounces  ol  a  Ik- 

coriion  of  Barley,  for  a  Glyjlcr. 

A  Deco  ft  ion. — Take  two  Ounces  of  the  Roots  of  Ha¬ 
nd,  four  Ounces  of  Gramcn  •,  of  Leaves  of  Rai'ctury, 
and  of  Agrimony,  of  each  a  Handful  and  an  half; 


Ounce  of  the  Seeds  of  white  Poppies,  bruileil  v  am  an 

Ounce  and  a  half  of  Liquorice  :  Boil  all  thclc  InT 


dinits  together,  in  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Water,  as 
may  be  two  Pints  of  the  Deeoftion  left;  tvva  funa> 


hereof  the  Patient  mud  drink  every  two  Hours, 


i  cut  mu  l  miuiu  umu.  uumv  v  . 

Consumption,  :1  ‘tibes,  is  a  Difeafe,  arifmg  jiunl  ‘ 
Dcfodt  of  Nourilhment ;  or  a  preternatural  Decay  e 


Pi 


Body,  by  a  gradual  Wade  ol  mulcular  Hcfln  , 

It  is  frequently  attended  with  an  hettick  1* L]Vclt; 


is  divided  into  feveral  Kinds,  according ‘  . 
of  its  Caufes;  as  tmiverfil ,  or  for  lu  tick 


oi  us  wauies;  as  u/uvnjm,  oi  j ‘.l-Thbir 

where  it  arifts  from  a  Cncochymia,  or  Icorbune  *  *  ’ 

and  -pulmoniack  Confnnption ,  or  Confumption  of  toe 


and  -pulmoniack  Confumption,  or  Conftmptton  oj  *  . 
where  it  arifts  from  fome  Caule  in  dw  ^  Ain'^’J)lJrc  m 


called  a  Pbtbifts  %  and  this  Fill  is  very  common 


England,  and  tliat  which  is  known,  among 


uikhr 
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der  the  Name  of  the  Englijh  Confumption,  la  Confump- 
i’ Anglcterre  ;  of  which  I  have  fpoke  ac  large  under 

the  Tide  Pbthifts. 

A  Confumption  may  be  either  accidental ,  natural ,  or 

^'caufes  of  an  accidental  Confumption. — Accidental  Con- 
[imp lions  may  arife,  i.  From  Ulcers,  chalky  Stones,  or 
Polypus’s  in  the  Lungs,  caufed  by  fomething  that  ob- 
jlrnds  the  Circulation  in  the  pulmonary  Vefiels,  or 
renders  the  Blood  vifckl,  as  a  Supprcffion  of  any  natural 
Evacuation.— 2.  From  Intemperance,  occafion  ing  either 
Cacochymia,  or  Plethora. — -3.  From  Pcripncumonies, 
pleiirifies,  Afthma’s,  Coughs,  Catarrhs,  Diarrhea’s,  Ve¬ 
nereal  Diforders,  and  Excefs  of  Vencry.  —  4.  From 
Grief,  hard  Study,  &c. 

Canfs  of  natural  Confumpt ions.  —  Natural  Confump- 
tjons  may  arife  from  the  Thorax,  or  an  evil  Conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Parts. 

Caufis  of  an  hereditary  Confumption. — An  hereditary 
Confumption  may  be  communicated  from  the  Parents 
without  any  other  vifible  Caufe. 

Symptoms. — A  Confumption  ufually  begins  with  flying 
]Vms  and  Stitches  ;  Pain  at  the  Pit  of  the  Stomach,  or 
in  the  Diaphragm frequent  Spitting,  Lofs  of  Appetite, 
a  quick  Pulfe,  a  Swectnefs  or  Saltnels  in  the  Saliva, 
Heats  and  Flufhings  in  the  Face  and  Palms  of  the  Hands 
after  Meals,  an  hedick  Fever  towards  the  Evening, 
Hcavinefs,  Faintnefs,  Night-Sweats  ;  and  where  the 
Lungs  are  firft  difordered,  a  Cough,  Catarrh,  or  Afth- 
ma  ufually  precede  it. 

When  thefe  Symptoms  are  violent  it  is  confirmed  ; 
and  then  comes  on  an  Expectation  of  purulent  or 
bloody  Matter,  and  the  Vomica  pulmonum  ;  at  length 
the  Feet  fwell,  the  Expcdoration  flops ;  a  Diarrhrca 
comes  on;  then  the  Facies  hippocratica,  and  Death. 

Cure  of  an  univerjal ,  or  mufcular  Confumption. — The 
Cure  of  this  dangerous  Difeafe  depends  principally  upon 
Removal  into  a  proper  Air  ;  and  as  there  is  no  fuch  Air 
m  England,  it  is  not  furprizing,  that  a  confirmed  Con- 
fmption  is  always  incurable  in  this  Kingdom  :  That 
Cure  depends  alfo  upon  a  regular  nourishing  Diet :  The 
Appetite  is  to  be  excited  by  proper  Bitters,  and  other 
Stomachicks. 

In  a  pulmonary  Confumption ,  or  Phthifis , 

Medicines,  and  vulnerary  Medicines,  fuch  as 
ture,  which  I  warrant  a  Spccifick  in  that  Cafe,  are  ufual¬ 
ly  added. 

Moll  commonly,  efpccially  here  in  England ,  a  great 
Quantity  of  oleaginous  Medicines  is  ufed  in  thefe  Cafes, 
but  I  am  of  Dr.  Wainwrigb? s  Opinion,  that  the  Parti¬ 
cles  of  oily  Medicines  arc  too  grofs  and  vifeid  to  enter 
the  fmall  Orifices  of  the  Ladcals  ;  and  think  that  their 
Operation  or  Efied  being  confined  to  the  firft  Pafiages, 
tliey  arc  not  only  of  no  Service  in  the  Cure,  but  are  apt 
to  pall  the  Appetite,  occafion  Obflrudions  in  the  Mouth 
of  the  Ladcals,  and  Diarrheas  ;  all  which  I  know  to 
be  true  by  Experience. 

A  Cough,  tuffs,  is  a  Difeafe  afieding  the  Lungs, 
occalioned  by  a  Iharp  ferous  Humour,  vellicating  the 
fibrous  Coat  thereof,  and  urging  it  to  a  Difclurgc  by 
Jpitting,  &c. 

^  hen  the  Humour  is  fo  fubtile  that  the  Lungs  cannot 
hiy  hold  of  it  to  throw  it  off,  or  when  the  Humour  is 
ln  thick  that  it  will  not  give  Way,  it  is  laid  to  be  a  dry 

Cough, 

PrcgnoJUck.  —Dry  Coughs  twe  the  mod  dangerous. — 

Hippocrates  lays,  that  Cough  ccafcs  if  the  'Fc.fi ides  fwell. 

v  [mre.- — A  pcdoral  Syrup,  and  Decodions,  arc  Me- 

oianes  for  a  Cough  of  any  Kind  whate  ver  ;  and  a  few 

Props  of  Laudanum  maybe  adminiflered  with  Safety, 

toappeaf'r  the  Violence  of  the  Paroxifms,  and  prevent 

Ionic  dangerous  Conlcqumccs  it  could  be  attended  with  ; 

as  the  breaking  of  fome  Blond- Vefiels,  and  the  bulling 

oj  A Lfc tiles,  if  there  were  any  in  the  Capacity  of  the 
I  borax. 

The  1  Iioku p,  fngultus,  is  a  ronvulfivc  Motion  of 
Diaphragm,  whereby  that  Mufclc  retiring  impe- 
1 1,011 ‘ly  downwards,  impels  tin;  Parts  beneath  it. 

Caiifs  of  the  Hickup.' — The  llickttp  is  occalioned  by 
Humors,  a  too  great  Plenitude  of  the  Stomach, 
a  oi  any  'Filing  flopped  at  its  upper  Orifice  ;  or,  in 

^  Voi„  U. 


balfamick 
my  Tinc- 


tht 


♦  ^ 

general,  by  any  Thing  capable  of  irritating  the  Nerves 
of  the  Diaphragm. 

Note,  That  the  Hickup  is  a  very  dangerous  Symptom, 

in  a  chronical  Difeafe. 

Cure  of  the  Hickup. — The  Remedy  for  the  Hickup ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hippocrates ,  is  to  fetch  the  Breath  very  long  ; 
or  even  to  flop  the  Breath  for  fome  Time.  A  Sneezing 
happening  upon  a  Hickup  generally  cures  it ;  the  Di^ 
phragm  fhook  by  the  violent  Expiration,  being  apt  to 
throw  off  what  before  irritated  it. 

Befides  the  Maladies  of  the  Lungs  heretofore  men¬ 
tioned,  there  arc  alfo  formed  in  that  Part  Polypus’s , 
and  a  Vomica  which  is  a  Collection  of  Pus,  fome  times 
expelled  in  the  Paroxifm  of  a  violent  Cough.  Dr.  Rob. 
Clarke ,  in  the  Philofophical  Tran  fa  Elions,  gives  us  a  very 
odd  Inftance  of  a  Patient,  who  cough’d  up,  at  Times, 
feveral  hundred  Polypus’s  of  the  Lungs .  They  feemed 
to  have  fome  Organization,  and  were  all  perfectly  alike. 
The  Patient  faid,  though  they  had  no  Life,  he  had  fre¬ 
quently  prefied  a  fiimy  Matter  out  of  the  Body.  Dr. 
Lifer  obferves,  that  fuch  Polypus’s  are  formed  in  the 
remoter  and  deeper  Branches  of  the  Afpera  arteria, 
whence  they  are  very  difficult  to  get  up.  The  Patient 
above-mentioned  never  brought  them  up  till  after  a  con¬ 
tinued  coughing  of  half  a  Day  and  Night.  He  adds, 
that  they  are  nothing  but  vifeous  Excretions  of  the  fmall 
Glands,  hard  baked  in  thofe  Glands  whofe  Form  they 
receive.  The  celebrated  M.  Buifferc  obferves,  they  are 

frequently  miflaken  for  Pieces  of  the  Blood  Vefiels,  or 
Lungs.  ’  ' 

As  the  chief  Seat  of  the  Blood  is  in  the  Thorax, 
where  it  receives  irs  lad  Degree  of  Perfection  in  the 
Ventricles  of  the  Heart;  and  the  Blood  is  as  it  were  the 
Focus  of  feveral  very  dangerous  Maladies  the  human 
Body  is  aftlided  with  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly  and 
clearly,  from  the  Diforders,  In  tern  peri  es,  or  Corruption 
of  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  arife  the  greatefi  Part  of  the  Ma¬ 
ladies  we  are  fubjecl  to,  IMi  treat  in  this  Place  of  thofe 
different  Maladies,  beginning  by  Fevers  of  all  Kinds. 

A  Fever,  febris,  is  a  Difeafe  or  rather  Clafs  of 
Difcafes,  proceeding  from  an  excefiive  Effervefcency  of 
the  Blood,  occafioned  by  its  being  obftruded  in  its  Cir¬ 
culation. 

Sydenham  defines  a  Fever ,  a  firenuous  Endeavour  or 
Effort  of  Nature  to  throw  off  fome  morbifick  Matter 
that  greatly  incommodes  the  Body. 

Quincy  defines  it  an  augmented  Velocity  of  the  Blood  ; 
others  a  Fermentation  of  the  Blood  accompanied  with  a 
nuick  Pulfc  and  excefiive  Heat. 

A 

Bur  to  explain  my  own  Definition  ;  I  fay,  that  a  Fever 
is  an  cxceffive  Effervefcency  of  the  Blood,  occafioned  by  its 
being  obfi rubied  in  its  Circulation  ;  the  Truth  thereof  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  different  periodical  Changes,  or  Paroxifms, 
a  Fever  is  attended  with. 

r.  The  firft  Indication  wc  have  of  a  Fever  is  from  the 
Pulfc  being  quicker  than  ufual ;  which  Quiclcncfs  docs 
not  proceed,  as  fome  imagine,  from  the  Blood  being 
then  accelerated,  but  rather  from  its  being  obflrudled  in 
its  Circulation  ;  which  Obftrudion  hindering  the  ufual 
Quantity  of  Blood  from  falling  into  the  Ventricles  of  the 
Heart,  and  confcqucntly  their  dilating  thcmfelves  to 
their  natural  Extent  to  receive  it,  and  contrafling  them- 
felves  as  ufual  to  expel  it ;  render  rl)at  Dilatation  and 
Contradion  more  frequent ;  and  therefore  the  Puliation 
of  the  Arteries  quicker,  bccaufe  as  the  Volume  of  the 
Blood  which  falls  at  once  into  the  Heart,  is  not  heav^ 
enough  to  prefs  on  its  Fibres,  fo  as  to  occafion  a  Con- 
trad  ion  fulficicnt  to  expel  it  into  the  Arteries,  there 
happen  then  feveral  Dilatations  and  Con  trad  ions  for  one, 
i.  e.  feveral  Dilatations  to  receive  that  Quantity  of  Blood 
needfary  to  occafion  an  efficacious  Con  trad  ion,  and  fe¬ 
veral  nccdlcfs  Contractions,  till  that  fufficient  Quantity  of 
Blood  required  for  an  efficacious  one,  be  in  the  Heart ; 
tho*  at  every  Contraction,  which  I  call  inefficacious,  there 
cfcapes  always  fome  Drops  of  Blood,  but  not  enough 
to  form  that  copious  Ejaculation  which  fill  the  Vefiels  at 
once,  and  renders  thereby  the  Interval  between  each  of 
them  almoft  imperceptible  ;  fince  the  Vdfel  is  no  fooncr 
empty  than  it  is  filled  again,  which  is  not  the  Cafe  in  a 
Fever,  where  the  Vefiels  being  never  full  us  they  fhouhi 
be,  every  Ejaculation  is  perceptible. 

u  C  The 
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The  next  Thing  fenfible  in  a  Fever  is  a  certain  Chill¬ 
nefs,  becaufe  as  the  natural  Heat  is  communicated  to  the 
Extremities  of  the  Body,  by  Means  of  the  Circulation, 
that  Circulation  once  obltruaed,  that  Heat  diminiflies 
every  where,  as  being  then  deprived  of  the  Supplies  it 
received  continually  from  its  natural  Source.  Till  the 
vital  Spirits  crowding  to  that  Part  where  the  Obftru£lion 
happens,  there  enfues  a  Conflict  between  them  and  the 
morbifick  Matter,  whence  an  exceffive  Eflervefccncy,  in 
the  Mills  of  the  Blood,  which  caufcs  that  violent  Heat, 
which  fucceeds  to  the  Chillnefs  ;  and  which  lads,  till  the 
Blood  has  conquer’d  the  Obftacle,  forced  its  Way  thro’, 
and  re  afium’d  its  former  Courfe  •,  then  the  Paroxifm 
diminifhes.  And  this  is  my  own  Sentiment  on  Fevers  in 
general. 

Caitfes  of  Fevers. — The  Caufcs  of  Fevers  are  innumera¬ 
ble  ;  and  the  Difeale  even  often  arifes  in  the  founded 
Bodies,  where  there  was  no  previous  morbifick  Appara¬ 
tus  ;  as  Cacochymia,  Plethora,  &c.  but  merely  from  a 
Change  of  Air,  Food,  or  other  Alteration  in  the  Non- 
Naturals.  A  Fever,  Boerhaavc  obferves,  is  an  inopera¬ 
ble  Companion  o!  an  Inflammation. 

Symptoms  of  Fevers. — The  Symptoms  are  many;  every 
Fever  arifing  from  any  internal  Caufo,  is  attended  with  a 
quick  Pul fe,  and  ur.ufual  Heat,  at  different  Tmv  s,  and 
in  different  Degrees.  Where  thele  are  inter  le,  the  Fever 
is  acute  ;  where  remils,  flow. 

The  Difeafe  begins  a  1  moll;  always  with  a  Si  nfe  of 
Chillnefs ;  and  in  its  Progrefs  is  chiefly  diflinguifhed  by 
the  Velocity  of  the  Pulle  :  So  that  a  too  qua  k  (  ontiac- 
tion  of  the  Heart,  as  already  obferyed,  fuinifhcs  die  pro¬ 
per  Idea  of  a  Fever;  and  the  Health  of  the  Patient  is  the 
Scope  Nature  chiefly  aims  at  in  the  Difeale.  Other  at¬ 
tendant  Symptoms  arc  ufuaily  a  laborious  and  diiliubed 
Refpiration,  an  uniform,  high-colotir’d  Urine-,  a  Parchcd- 
nefs  and  Drynefs  of  the  Tongue,  Mouth,  bf.  a  Ciam- 
minefs  of  the  Saliva;  Third;  Wakelulr.eis,  and  Naofica 
again  ft  every  Thing  but  thin  diluting  Liquors. 

From  thcle  Symptom*  Di.  Morgan  lays  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  in  every  Fever  there  is  a  general  Gbihuc- 
tion,  and  Diminution  of  the  glandular  Secretions  ;  that 
is,  a  great  Part  of  the  Lympha,  or  Serum  of  the  Blood, 
which  ought  to  be  continually  drained  off  by  the  Glands, 
is,  during  die  Fever,  lb  retained  in,  and  clolely  united 
to  the  Mafs,  that  it  circulates  together  with  it  in  the  Veins 
and  Artei  it s.  This  lie  endeavours  to  prove  to  be  the 
State  and  Condition  ol  the  Blood,  in  die  Production  of 
a  Fever,  by  accounting  for  all  the  above-mention’d  Phe¬ 
nomena  from  it,  as  the  juft  and  adequate  Effects  of  jiich 
a  Caiilc. 

Cure  of  the  Fevers.- — The  general  Indication  in  the 
Cure  of  Fevers,  is  to  raife  the  Obflruftions  which  hinder 
the  eafy  Circulation  ol  the  Blood,  by  evacuating  the  mor¬ 
bifick  Matter  which  caufcs  thole  Obflri;cTio».s  ;  or  at  lead 
fixing  it  in  Rich  a  Manner,  that  circulating  no  longer 
with  the  Blood,  it  may  be  caller  evacuated. 

The  Cure  of  Fevers,  Boerhaavc  lummarily  compre¬ 
hends  in  correcting  the  lharp,  irritating  febrile  Matter, 
diffolving  the  Lcntor,  and  mitigating  the  Symptoms.  If 
Nature  ieems  to  carry  the  Fever  too  high,  it  mull  be  mo- 
derated  by  Abllincnce,  thin  Diet,  drinking  ol  Water, 
bleeding,  and  cooling  Clyllers.  If  Ihc  bring  it  on  too 
flowly,  it  mu  ft  be  excited  by  Card  kicks,  Aromaticks, 
Volatiles,  &c. — The  Caufe  removed,  the  Symptoms 
ccafe  of  Courfe  ;  and  if  they  can  be  bore  without  much 
Danger  of  Life,  it  were  bell  not  to  enter  into  any  parti¬ 
cular  Cure  thereof :  If  they  lie  unfeafonable,  or  too  1c- 
verc,  they  are  each  to  be  abated  widi  the  proper  Re¬ 
medies. 


Urine  be  fouritf  to  feparate,  and  give  a  Sedi 


the  Symptoms  be  abated,  aCathartick  is  ufuaily  orderM 
left  the  Sediment  returning  into  the  Blood  w  in 

Aon  a  Relapfe.  —  Nothing  cools  the  Patient  *  °iCCa‘ 

bates  the  Fever,  fo  much  as  a  Cathartic!;  after  v  a' 
led  ion.  * Cn-- 

The  more  acute  the  Fever,  the  thinner,  accords 
Etmdler ,  mult  be  the  Diet.  It  is  no  Matter  ppfV0 
tient  Ihould  faft  for  fcveral  Days  running;  •  for  «  * C  ^ 
feverifh  Pulons  die  of  Hung*?:  EZit'T'hF 
rates  the  Difeale.  Vomitories,  lie  'allows  the 
Place  in  the  Cure  of  all  Fevers ;  but  as  a  Patron  of  n? 
hoc  Regimen,  afligns  Sudorificks  the  fecond.  ■ 

Sal  An'inrinrl-  /•»•*  ire  Q-il  Y^r\1-»ft1/»  —  t.  r  p^Ut  of 

univerlai  x'conruge,  anti  rareiy  rails,  which  I  know  T 
Experience  to  be  true,  or  even  Sal  Armoniark  rertlfi  1 
All  Sugar  Things  are  hurtful. 


rmoniack,  or  its  Sal  Volatile,  he  obferves  i  ° 
Til  Febrifuge,  and  rarely  fails,  which  I  know  ? 


My  Method  of  Proceeding  in  the  Cure  of  Fevers  ' 
to  prefer i be,  i.  A  Diet,  which  I  regulate  according  u 
the  Violence  of  the  Difeafe,  never  allowing  my  Patien° 
the  Ufe  of  folic!  Aliments  ;  and  when  I  judge  proptr^e 
flioukl  take  any,  they  rnuft  be  all  liquid,  and  of  an  caAr 
Digcltion  ;  Rich  as  thin  Broth,  made  of  Ciiick^ns  or 
Veal,  if  there  be  no  Fear  of  a  Dianhrca  ;  for  other  wife 
the  Body  mull'  always  be  kept  open  and  cool;  and  the 
natural  Evacuation  promoted;  fincc,  m oft  common !v 
the  morbifick  Matter  cake  that  Courfe,  and  tlx  IT 
tient  is  cured  with  little  or  no  Phyfick.  T0  fUCCC(]'c| 
therein,  I  prescribe,  >.  A  common  Drink,  nude  of 
common  Barky,  Liquorice,  and  the  Roots  ofGYainen 
of  which  he  may  drink  as  much  as  he  pi  cafes ;  and  by  In¬ 
tel  vals  a  Giaii  of  a  Liquor  made  of  Water  and  Jelly  of 
Currants  beaten  together.  3.  At  Night  I  order  him 
Water-Gruel,  made  very  thin,  and  very  well  boiled 
which  helps  cowards  compofing  the  Patient.  Thus  far 
lor  the  Regimen.  —  As  for  the  Medicines,  if  there  be 
Repletion,  and  Nature  declares  itfelf  that  Way,  by  Nau- 
fea’s,  &c.  I  preferibe  a  gentle  Vomitive,  to  fruftrate 
thereby  the  Fever  from  further  Food  ;  ana  next  the  Ve- 
nrcledtion,  to  help  the  Blood  towards  unburthening  itfelf 
ol  the  morbifick  Matter ;  and  two  or  three  Days  afterwards, 
if  I  perceive  a  conliderable  Abatement  in  the  Symptoms, 
I  order  a  gentle  Cathartick  :  But  if  the  Symptoms  conti¬ 
nue,  I  have  Recourfc  to  Sudorificks,  and  Narcoticks,  to 
appeafe  the  too  violent  Agitation  of  the  Spirits;  and  ro 
evacuate,  at  the  fame  Time,  Part  of  the  morbifick  Mat¬ 
ter  by  Swear. 

Hippocrates ,  in  all  Fevers,  preferibes  Wine,  neither 
do  I  entirely  interdict  the  Ufe  thereof,  but  it  mufl  be 
well  temperated  with  Water.  Dr.  Hancock  preferibes 
Water.  , 

Prognojlick. — -So  long  as  the  Urine  remains  crude,  that 
it  does  not  give  a  Sediment,  the  Patient’s  Cafe  is  dubious; 
But  when  once  the  Codtion  commences,  and  the  Urine 
feparates,  the  great  Danger  is  over.  Among  the  Signs 
ol'  Death,  fume  Authors  are  of  Opinion,  that  there  is 
none  more  certain  than  a  frequent  blowing  of  the  Nole 
without  any  Di  (charge  of  Matter.  A  flrong,  equal 
Pulle,  with  Dcliria,  Tremors,  T  witches  ol  the  Tendons, 
and  other  Symptoms,  fatal  in  the  Di  (cafes  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  Kind,  always  prefige  well  in  Fevers.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  quick,  weak,  faltering  Pulle,  however  favoura¬ 
ble  the  other  Symptoms  may  leem,  infallibly  proclaim 
Death  at  the  Door,  fays  Dr.  Morton. 


y  Obfervation,  that  a  frequent 
lers  Perfons  more  inclinable  to 


Note,  That  it  appears  h 

letting  of  Blood,  renders  Perfons  inor 
Fevers. 

'Divifton  of  Fevers.-—  Fevers  arc  ol  various  Kinds 
nominated  and  difliimuifhcd  from  the  particular  CuuL 


Sydenham  recommends  an  Emcri<  k  in  the  Beginning  of  nwnukhiLLu  uwii  unuji^uimv.u  liwiu  me  j  '»**  . 

a  Fever;  or  if  it  have  been  then  omitted  in  any  other  that  produce  them;  the  Time  they  continue,  then 
SuKe  thereof  :  efpcciully  where  ihere  is  a  Pronenlity  to  eefles,  and  Returns  ;  and  their  different  Smpioins.  11 

,  L  J  1  .  1  .  ; .  *  .  .  .  . •  1  *  1  ri T f j 

Vomiting:  For  Want  ol  tins,  a  Diarrlia.a  frequently  luc- 
feed.'.,  whit  his  exteetlingly  dangerous.  Alter  this  he 
tiffs  a  Parcgui  ick  ;  and  the  following  Days,  if  there  be 
no  Indication  to  repeat  the  VcnaTedmn,  nor  any  Diar- 
rha:a,  he  preJcribcs,  eveiy  other  Day  an  Enema,  till  the 
twelfth  Day,  when  Matters  coming  to  a  Grills,  he  lias 

Recourfc  to  hotter  Medicines,  in  order  to  promote  and  rever.  , 

accelerate  it.  l  ie  adds,  that  if  the  Difeale  proceed  well,  Symptomatich  Fever ,  is  that  which  arifes  as  aiy 
and  the  Fermentation  be  laudable,  there  is  no  Occafion  dent  or  Svnmrnm  nf  fome  other  antecedent  Pilomn 

for  any  Phyfick  at  all.  About  the  fifteenth  Day,  if  the 


eencs,  anu  ivciurns  ;  anu  inen  umeicm  . 

moll  general,  and  genuine  Divilion  ot  Fevers,  is  inlu 
cflential  and  fymptomatick.  ,  . 

KJj'ential  Fever,  is  that  whofe  primary  Caufe  is  in  * 1  ■ 
Blood  itfelf  ;  and  which  does  not  arife  as  an  filled, 
Symptom,  from  any  other  Difeale  in  the  Solids,  orot,u 
Parts.  'Phis  is  what  we  ablbJutely  and /prupedy  c.t  • 
Fever. 

SympiomaucK  rever,  is  lhul  which  . . .  s 

dent  or  Symptom  of  fome  other  antecedent  Dil°1ul* ’ ' 
an  Inflammation,  Phlegmon,  Eryiip<  l.du,  Impoi  a«  ’ 


0 


a 


■! 


; 
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II  Pox  Pleurify,  £*•  Whence  it  is  particularly  de- 
•  ated’  inflammatory,  eryfipelatous ,  purulent,  variolous 

n°J*kuritick  Fever.  . 

0  %tr.atial  Fevers,  are  generally  difhnguifhed  into  «»- 
■  E-%andmtermittizg:--Others  chufe  to  divide  them 
10  ,;Arl  intermitting,  continent ,  and  continued.. 

int0CS/  is  thf  giT-  ther  Patien£,n° 

«  r  Ip  nr  Inccrmifllon  5  but  fticks  to  him  from  its  firft 

RelPte  final  Period.  This  is  fub-divided  into 
and  not  putrid . 

^  Continual  Fever,  not  putrid,  is  that  wherein  the  Parts 
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f  rhe  Blood  are  not  fo  difiblved  and  broke,  as  to  give 
n  C  fion  for  the  principal  Parts  thereof  to  be  fecreted, 
0CC|ac  therein  there  is  not  any  Difcharge  of  putrid, 
or  lent  Matter  into  the  Blood.  Of  this  there  are  two 
Kinds  the  diary  and  fynochus ;  to  which  feme  add  the 

^d'uny  Fever ,  is  that  which  does  not  ordinarily  hold 
uYOnd  twenty-four  Hours.  It  is  the  gentled  of  all 
s  is  frequently  got  by  too  much  Exercife,  or 
t’ner  external  Accidents.  It  is  cured  by  Reft  alone, 
and  keeping  a-bed  : — If  it  remains  for  feveral  Days,  it 
is  either  called  a  continual  Ephemera ,  or  a  fimple  Sy- 

''Mid  Fever ,  is  a  flow  durable  Fever,  which  exte¬ 
nuates  and  emaciates  the  Body  by  infallible  Degrees. 

It  has  three  Stages:- — -The  firft,  while  it  confumes 
the  Juices  of  the  Body: — The  fecond,  when  it  exhaufts 
the  flefliy  Subftance  of  its  Humidity:  And  the  third, 
when  it  lays  hold  of,  and  deftroys  the  Solids  them  Fives  ; 
in  which  laft  Stage  it  is  reputed  incurable.  Its  Eftccft  is 
fomev/hat  like  that  of  a  Flame  •,  firft  con  fuming  the  Oil  ot 
the  Lamp-,  then  the  Moiftureof  the  Wick,  and  laftly  the 
Wick  itfelf.  But  this  Fever  is  frequently  confidered  as 
of  rhe  fimptmatick  or  fecondary  Kind,  ariling  in  Phthifes, 

Peripneumonies,  &c. 

Continual  putrid  Fever ,  is  that  wherein  the  Texture  of 
the  Blood  is  rendered  Jo  lax,  or  even  difiblved,  that  its 
Parts  or  Principles  Jeparating,  fome  of  the  principal  arc 
fecreted,  and  loft. 

Putrid  Fevers,  are  frequently  confidered  as  fecundary 
ones,  arifwg  from  the  Difcharge  of  putrid,  purulent 
Matter  from  fome  morbid  Part,  as  an  Ulcer  in  the 
Lungs,  UV.  They  are  divided  into  fimple,  and  compound, 
or  remitting, 

Simple  continual  putrid  Fever,  or  a  continent  Fever , 
properly  Jo  called,  by  the  Greeks  XwoxJ&i  that  which 
continues  uniformly  from  fiift  to  Jail,  without  any  firs, 
or  Periods  of  Exal petition  and  Rc million  of  Pleat,  and 
the  other  Symptoms. 

Willis  divides  the  putrid  Fever  into  four  Stadia  or 
Stages.  The  Beginning,  which  is  attended  with  a 
Chilncfs,  Shivering,  YY'earineis,  Thirft,  Wakelulncfs, 
Pain  in  the  Head  and  Loms,  Naufea  and  Vomiting, 
flic Incrcafe,  wherein  the  former  Symptoms  are  heighten¬ 
ed,  with  the  Addition  of  Dcliria,  convuliivc  Motions, 
foulnds  of  the  Mouth,  high  turbid  Urine,  without  any 
laudable  Sediment  or  Hypoflhafis.  The  State,  which 
contains  the  Crifis,  which  in  this  Difeafe  is  much  what 
d*  Paroxifm  is  in  Inter  mitt  ere ;  For  as  that  returns  at 
emain  Hours,  fo  do  the  critical  Motions  in  continued 
fn'us  happen  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh 
^v.  The  laft  Stage  is  the  Declcniion,  which  ends 
ddicrin  Recovery  or  Death, 
l  lirli-  levers  are  fubdivided  into  burning  and  flow, 
ardent)  or  burning  fevers,  is  a  very  acute  Fever ,  at- 
:i,,dcd  with  ,i  vehement  1 1  eat,  intolerable  Thirft,  a  dry 
Pugh,  lX-iirium,  and  other  violent  Symptoms. 

Fognojliek,  it  frequently  kills  on  the  third  or  . 

pL  raicly  exceeds  the  feventh.  It  often  goes  off  in  an 
hemorrhage,  on  the  third  ov  fourth  Day  •,  which,  if  it 
Jnovcs  too  tparing  is  mortal.  Sometimes  it  goes  oft  by 
H  Vomiting,  &c.  and 

aminony, 

! u  the  Clafs  of  burning  Fevers  are  reducible,  the  Li- 
rijfodes,  Klodes ,  &c. 

w  Li  peri  a  is  a  burning  Fever  wherein  the  lleat  is 

u7  intenle  within-lidc,  and  at  the  lame  Time  the  exter- 
'uilhrts  cold. 

1  he  djjbdcs  is  a  burning  Fever,  attended  with  great 
guides,  Nau leas.  Vomiting,  ife, 
flic  lie  lodes,  is  a  Fever  wherein  the  Patient  fvveats 

annually. 


•  The  fyncopal  Fever ,  is  that'  attended  with  frequent 
Swoonings. 

The  Epialos ,  is' that  wherein  both  Heat  and  Cold  are 
felt  in  the  lame  Part  at  the  lame  Time. 

Slow  Fevers ,  are  gentle,  but  durable  ones,  which** 
confume  the  Patient  by  Degrees.  They  ufually  arile 
from  Diforders  in  the  Lympha  or  Pituita  *,  whence  Syl¬ 
vius  calls  them  lymphatick  Fevers. 

The  principal  of  thefe  are  the  Catarrhal,  attended  with 
a  Catarrh,  Cough,  Hoarfcncfs,  &c.  And  the  fcorbmick 
Fevers ,  into  which  acute  Fevers,  and  fome  times  Inter - 
miners  degenerate.  To  this  Clafs  are  alfo  reducible. 

Colliquative  Fevers ,  wherein  the  whole  Body  is  con- 
fumed  and  emaciated  in  no  long  Time  ;  the  folid  Parts, 
with  the  Fat,  &c.  melted  clown,  and  carried  off  by  a 
Diarrhoea,  Sweat,  Urine,  &c. 

Remitting  Fever ,  called  alio  a  continual  Fever ,  and  a 
compound  continual  Fever,  is  that  which  continues  fome 
Time  without  any  gradual  Increafe  of  Heat  ;  yet  is 
liable  to  alternate  Fits  of  Remillion  and  Aggravation  ; 
either  Hated  and  periodical,  or  irregular. 

Of  this  there  are  divers  Kinds,  denominated  from 
the  Periods  of  returning ;  as  the  remitting ,  continual 
Quotidian,  continual  Tertian ,  continual  Quartan ,  &c. 
which  are  only  a  continued  Fever,  whole  Accefies  or 
feverer  Fits  return  every  Day,  or  every  other  Day,  or 
every  third  Day,  or  every  fourth  Day. 

Some  enumerate  divers  other  more  complicated  con¬ 
tinual  Fevers,  as  the  double  or  triple  Quotidian,  which 
lias  two  or  three  Paroxifms  every  Day  :  Double  or  triple 
Tertian,  or  Quartan ,  which  has  two  or  three  every  third 
or  fourth  Day  :  The  Semi -tertian,  which  confifts  of  a 
continual  and  two  intermitting  Fevers  of  different  Kinds, 
viz.  a  Quotidian  and  Tertian.  The  Patient,  befides  a 
continual  Fever,  having  an  extraordinary  Fit  every  Day, 
and  every  other  Day  two. 

Others  divide  the  remitting,  or  compound  continual 
Fever ,  into  fimple  and  furious. 

The  fimple  Remitter,  returns  regularly,  and  is  only 
d  ill  in  gif:  flied  from  an  Intermitter,  in  that  the  feverifh 
Heat  in  die  Intervals  of  tins  latter  is  never  quite  extin- 
gui filed  ;  and  that  the  Paroxifms  do  not  begin  with  fo 
much  Chilncfs  and  Horror,  and  goes  off  in  profufe 
Sweats. 

T hcfpurious  Remitter,  is  attended  with  grievous  Symp¬ 
toms  in  the  nervous  Kind,  refembling  thole  of  rheKheu- 
matifrn.  Colick,  Pleurify,  and  other  inflammatory,  and 
fpafmodick  Dileafes  j  befides  immodeiate  Excretions, 
Vomitings,  Diarrhoea’s,  iFc.  whence  its  Returns  arc  un¬ 
certain  and  variable. 

The  fimple  rarely,  if  ever  kills :  The  Jpurious  frequent¬ 
ly.  Sometimes  it  degenerates  into  a  malignant 

Cure  of  thefe  Fevers.  The  firft  is  cured  with  the 
Quinquina,  or  Cortex  Peru,  almoft  as  infallibly  as  an 
Intermitter;  die  febrile  Ferment  being  much  the  fame 
in  both:  And  the  lame  Remedy  is  Pound  almoft  a  lure, 
though  not  fo  Ipeedy  a  Remedy  of  the  jpurious,  if  pro: 
pcrly  applied. 

Intermitting  Fever,  is  that  which  ceafes  and  returns 
again  alternately,  at  ftated  Periods,  called  alfo  an  Ague. 

In  this  Kind,  Cold  and  Heat,  Shivering  and  Sweat, 

fucccccl  each  other. 

Symptoms  of  an  intermitting  Fever.  The  Paroxifms 
are  attended  with  Sickncls,  Natifea’s,  Vomitings,  Head- 
nch,  Pain  in  the  Back  and  Loins,  fcfr.  The  Paroxifms 
are  acute,  but  die  Difeafe  ufually  more  or  Ids  chronical. 

Prognoftick.  No  body  was  ever  killed  of  an  inter¬ 
mitting  Fever,  except  in  the  firft  Stage  of  the  Paroxifm, 
during  the  Shivering,  caufed  by  the  Opprcflion  of  the 


fourth  during 
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lonu-Limes  ends  in  a  Pcrip- 


Spirits.  YVhen  the  Difeafe  becomes  of  a  very  old  Stand¬ 
ing,  it  fometimes  degenerates  into  other  fatal  ones. 

Cure  of  the  Intermitting  Fever.  As  to  the  Cure,  it 
is  found  by  abundant  Obfervarions,  that  neither  Bleed¬ 
ing  nor  Emeticks,  nor  Catharcicks,  nor  any  other  Re¬ 
medy  ad  mini  fie  red  during  the  Fit,  avail  any  Thing. 
A  juft  Dole  of  Vinum  Benediftum,  three  Hours  before 
the  Paroxifm,  Morton  allures  us,  has  often  cured  it: 
Aniimonium  Diaphoretieum,  a  little  before  the  Paroxifm, 
has  the  like  Efic<ft :  And  Salt  of  Wormwood,  is  com¬ 
mended  on  the  lame  Occafion.  DoLctts  mentions  Lapis 
Lazuli,  taken  in  Spirit  of  Wine  before  the  Fir,  as  ad¬ 
mirable. 

And 
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And  feveral  Bitters,  as  Carduus  Benedi6tus,  Gentian 
Hoot,  Camomile  Flowers,  Pulvis  Fcbrifugus,  &c.  were 
much  valued  before  the  Invention  of  the  Cortex  Peruv. 
but  that  Bark  has  almoft  thrown  them  all  out  of  Ufe  •, 
being  by  the  general  Confent  of  Phyficians  allowed  a 
Sped  lick  for  intermitting  Fevers,  in  all  Seafons,  Ages, 
and  Conftitutions. 

Intermitting  Fevers  are  of  divers  Kinds,  as  the 

Quotidian  Fever,  where  the  Paroxifm  returns  every 
Day.  Double  Quotidian*  which  returns  twice  in  twenty- 
four  Flours. 

Tertian  Fever ,  which  only  returns  every  other  Day  *, 
which  again  is  either  legitimate  or  fpurious.  The  legit i - 
mate  Tertian  only  holds  twelve  Flours,  and  is  followed 
by  an  abfolute  Intermillion.  The  fpurious  Tertian  ex¬ 
ceeds  twelve  Flours,  and  fometimes  holds  eighteen  or 
twenty. 

Double  Tertian ,  is  that  which  returns  twice  every  other 
Day.  The  Name  double  Tertian  is  alfo  uled  where  the 
Fever  returns  every  Day,  like  a  Quotidian,  only  at  dif¬ 
ferent  Times  of  the  Day  ;  the  third  Fit  anlwering  to  the 
Time  of  the  fir  ft,  the  fourth  to  that  of  the  fccond,  &c. 

Quartan  Fever ,  is  that  which  only  returns  every  third 
Day,  leaving  two  Days  Intermifiion  between  every  two 
Fits. 

Double  Quartan ,  is  that  which  has  two  Fits  every 
fourth  Day.  The  fame  is  alfo  given  to  the  Fever, 
which  returns  every  two  Days  fuccefiively,  only  leaving 
one  Day’s  IntermilFion. 

Triple  quartan  Fever ,  is  that  which  has  three  Fits  every 
fourth  Day  ;  or  that  which  returns  every  Pay  like  a 
Quotidian,  only  at  different  Seafons  of  the  Day  the 
fourth  Fit  anfwering  to  the  Time  of  the  firft,  the  fifth 
to  the  fecond,  &c. 

Caufes  of  Intcrmiffion.  All  thefe  various  Kinds  of  In- 
termifiions,  proceed  from  the  greater  or  Idler  Number 
of  Obftru&ions  the  Blood  meets  with  in  its  Courfe  ;  and 
the  more  or  lefs  Time  it  takes  in  conquering  them.  The 
more  diftant  the  Obftrudtion  is  from  the  Fleart,  and  the 
neareft  the  Extremities,  the  longer  the  fhivering  of  the 
Paroxifm,  or  rather  the  cold  Fit  of  the  Fever  lads  •,  for 
as  that  great  Interval  takes  in  a  large  Quantity  of  Blood 
before  it  makes  any  Efforts  to  force  its  Way  further  ;  all 
the  Parts  without  that  Obftru&ion,  being  thereby  de¬ 
prived  of  a  neceflary  Supply  of  the  vital  Spirits,  in  which 
conlifts  the  native  Warmth,  mud  be  fufceptible  of  a 
kind  of  deadly  ChiJnefs  ;  but  when  that  Interval  is  once 
fo  full  as  to  be  impofiiblc  for  it  to  contain  any  more 
Blood,  without  either  lacerating  the  Vcficls,  or  a  Rare¬ 
faction  of  the  Matter  which  caufes  the  Obilruclion,  then 
cn fucs  a  vehement  Effcrvefcency  of  the  Blood,  to  con¬ 
quer  the  Obftacle  which  obftrufts  its  Palfage,  and  which 
caufes  that  exceffivc  FIcat,  fuccceding  the  cold  Fit ;  and 
which  lafls  till  the  Obdaclc  be  entirely  conquered.  The 
fame  Paroxifm  returns  fooncr  or  later,  according  as  the 
vilcous  Matter  which  formed  the  firft  Obftrudtion,  and 
which  is  carried  along  with  the  Blood,  is  in  a  greater  or 
letter  Abundance,  and  more  or  lefs  apt  to  form  new 
Obltrudions  •,  lor  if  it  be  in  a  great  Quantity,  by  its 
circulating  along  with  the  Blood,  it  retards  its  March, 
and  thereby  find  Means  to  gather  itfelf  again,  and  that 
very  foon  (lincc  it  meets  with  little  or  no  OppolUion 
from  the  Blood)  and  to  form  new  Obllriuftions  •,  but  if 
on  the  contrary,  the  morbifick  Matter  be  not  in  a  great 
Quantity,  the  vehement  Impetuolity  wherewith  the 
Blood  flows  in  conquering  the  Obilruclion,  fo  well  la¬ 
cerates  and  fhutteis  its  Texture,  that  it  is  long  before  it 
can  reunite  again  into  a  Mails  to  form  a  new  Obll ruc¬ 
tion  •,  hence  a  greater  Interval  between  the  I’aroxilins. 

If  the  Oblliudions  be  formed  near  the  Mean,  as  ihe 
Blood  lally  from  it  with  much  Impetuolity,  bung  then 
impregnated  with  a  great  Abundance  of  vital  Spiiiis(P.iit 
thcrcoi  are  didi pared  in  a  long  Circulation;  by  its  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  Obilruclion,  there  enfucs  an  immediate 
Efilrvcflcncy  to  conquer  it,  wlfch  lads  more  or  Id's, 
according  as  the  Obilruclion  is  f  Longer  or  weaker;  and 
as  that  Eller  vcfccnce  happening  then  in  a  Blood  full  of 
Spirits,  caufes  a  violent  Agitation  among  them,  it  is 
long  before  the  Blood  can  recover  its  former  Tempcries, 
aiul  may  not  have  recovered  it  before  it  meets  with  new 
OhllmtMions  which  caule  new  Fermentations*,  hence  a 
vji.riunal  Fe\"  r. 
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Laftly,  there  arc  feme  extraordinary  Species  of  Fcv- 

not  reducible  to  any  of  the  formention’d  CialHs  ■ 
lignant,  eruptive,  and  peftilential  Fevers.  "  ’  2S  nia* 

Malignant  Fevers ,  are  thofe  wherein  the  ufua] 
Symptoms  do  not  appear  (Nature  being  opnrcfr/a8U!li‘ 
the  Malignity  ot  the  febrile  Matter)  but  other  f  ^ 
Symptoms  arife  ;  as  a  Pain  about  the  Stomach  inu? 
cordia  ;  a  livid  Complexion,  with  the  Face  murk  V*' 
gured,  &c.  fometimes  Effiorefcences  on  theSkin  V 

Some  Authors,  from  micro fcopical  Obfervati*  ^ 
firm,  that  in  all  malignant  Fevers  the  Blood  is  fnrnS’ af ‘ 
ed,  that  Swarms  of  little  Worms  arc  generated 
which  occafion  mod  of  the  Symptoms.  lcrein> 

Cure  of  malignant  Fevers.  —  In  all  malio-nanr  Pn.. 
the  Blood  is  too  fluid.  Blood-letting  has  here  ropjC'irs 
Vomitories  do  well  at  fird,  afterwards  Sudorificks  ^ I 
Alcxipharmicks.  Bliders  are  commended  in  rKp  d  ani' 
of  the  Difcafe.  ^ 

Eruptive  Fevers  are  thofe,  which,  befide  the  S 
toms  common  to  other  Fevers,  have  their  Cri/ 
tended  with  cutaneous  Eruptions.  Such  are  thnf^r  f* 

Small  Pox,  Meazles,  the  Petechial,  the  Purple  orS  j 
Fever,  and  the  miliary  Fever.  ar 

Symptoms.— T he  other  Symptoms  are  a  grievous  On 
predion  of  the  Bread,  laborious  fhort  Breath  nhV  . 
Waking,  Spafms,  fore  Throat,  Cough, 

PrognofticL — All  thefe  Kinds  of  Fevers  are  very  dan 

gerous  ;  and  are  always  cured  by  Antidotes  and' Sudo'. 
rificks. 

Peftilential  Fevers,  are  acute,  contagious,  and  mortal 
Difeafes. —  Some  will  have  the  Fever  to  be  the  Dihfc 
or  Plague  itfelf ;  others  only  account  it  a  Symptom  ofth  ’ 
Plague.  1 

Petechial  Fever,  is  a  malignant  Fever,  wherein,  bed!: 
the  other  Symptoms  on  the  fourth,  or  more  frequently 
the  feventh  Day,  Petechise,  or  red  Spots,  like  Flea-bites 
appear  chiefly  on  the  Bread,  Shoulder,  and  Abdomen! 
The  Spots,  afterwards,  turn  paler,  then  yellow,  and  fo 
difappear.  When  they  grow  livid,  or  black,  they 
u dial ly  prove  fatal.  The  petechial  Fever  is  aifo  called 
Febris  Lenticular  is*  and  Puli  car  is. 

The  Plague,  Peftilence ,  Pcflis,  is  a  very  acute,  ma¬ 
lignant,  and  contagious  Difcafe;  ufually  proving  mortal. 

The  Plague  is  commonly  defined  by  a  malignant  Fe¬ 
ver  ;  but  Diemcrbrocck  thinks  the  two  ought  to  be  dill  in- 
gu illicd  •,  the  Fever  not  being  the  Effcnce,  but  only  a 
Symptom,  or  lifted  of  the  Plague. 

The  Plague  is  reckon’d  by  Dr.  Lifter ,  and  many 
others,  as  an  exotick  Difcafe,  never  bred  or  propagated 
in  England,  but  always  imported  from  abroad,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  from  the  Levant,  the  Coads  of  /fta  the  lep\ 

&c.  where  it  is  familiar.  Sydenham  obferves, 
that  it  rarely  infefts  England  oftener  than  once  in  forty 
Years. 

Caufes  of  the  Plague. — The  Origin  and  Caule  of  the 
Plague  has  been  a  celebrated  Subject  of  Con  travail 
among  Phyficians.  The  Diforder  is  generally  fuppoftfJ 
to  be  communicated  by  the  Air;  but  how,  and  in  what 
Manner  the  Ah*  becomes  thus  deadly,  is  the  Qucllion.— 
Some  will  have  Infeds  the  Caule  of  Plagues,  as  of  Blights; 
which  being  brought  in  Swarms  from  other  lhrts,  by 
the  Winds  are  taken  into  the  Lungs  by  Re fpi ration,  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  Blood  and  Juices,  and  attack  and  corrode  the 
Vifccra. 

Mr.  Boyle  attributes  Plagues  principally  to  the  Effluvia, 
or  Exhalations  breathed  into  the  Atmolphere from  noxious 
Minerals. 


To  lupport  this  Sentiment,  it  is  laid,  that  the  An*,  i'1 

File 61,  is  depraved  in  far  more  Places  than  improved, 
by  being  impregnated  by  fubterraneous  F.xpirations. 
That  among  Minerals  known  to  us,  there  are  more 
noxious  than  wholeibmc  ;  and  the  Power  of  the  fonnj-i 
lo  do  Mifchicf,  is  more  efficacious  than  o!  the  latter  to i  o 
good  ;  as  we  gucls  by  the  Email  Benefit  Men  receive  in 

Point  of  Health  by  the  Effluvia  of  any  Mineral  °kotl^' 
known  Eolfll,  in  Companion  of  the  great  and  h,( 
Damage  often  done  by  the  Expirations  of  Orj>nw,u» 
Sandaracli,  and  white  Arfunick.  ,  r 

'Fhey  fay  further,  iliac  amongfl  the  vaiinus  >-or^ . 

Particles  wherewith  the  Atmolphere  is  replete,  ^ 
may  be  lo  fmall  and  lolid,  or  lo  conveniently  I 
to  enter  many  oi  the  numerous  Orifices  of  the 
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r,.  of  the  Skin,  or  at  other  Pores  thereof.  That 

?  rliou«h  neither  Paper,  nor  Bladder,  be  pervious  to 

wi afticlcWts  of  the  Air  j  yet  may  either  of  them  be 
r\r  penetrated  by  other  Corpufcles  of  the  Atmofphere ; 
Caa  that  Mr.  Boyle  has  prepared  a  dry  Body,  which  being 
2  1  fd  in  either,  would,  without  wetting  or  difcolour- 
*n  t  or  any  Way  fenfibly  altering  them,  pafs  in  a  Trice 
^  spores  thereof,  in  fuch  Plenty,  as  to  exert  a 

inani&  Operation  on  Bodies,  placed  at  fome  Diftance 

^This theypretend  is  confirmed  from  the  fudden  Clieck 
.  n.  every  Summer  given  to  the  Plague  at  Grand  Cairo : 

r  fmce  morbifick  Caufes  operate  more  effectually  than 
^fveones,  it  feems  more  than  probable,  that  Exha- 
f“! ran1.  pending  from  under  Ground,  may  produce  pe- 
A  Hit;a!  Fevers,  and  the  Plague  itfelf;  fince  the  Corpuf- 
,uwhich  impregnate  the  Egyptian  Air  upon  the  Swcl- 
;  0f  the  Nitty  put  a  fpeedy  Stop,  not  only  to  the 
Contagion,  but  to  the  Malignity  of  the  Plague,  affifted 
^  n  by  the  Summer’s  Heat,  which  is  there  exceflive. 

CVjt  -s  poffible  there  may  be  noxious  Minerals  in  a  Coun- 
continue  they,  that  are  not  often  able  to  produce 
Milence&i  they  may  be  in  Strata,  or  Beds,  fo  deep, 
hat  even  a  fmaif  Earthquake  fhall  not  affefi  them,  tiio* 

‘a  more  violent  Shock  may  . 

And  hence  they  account  for  the  Plague  raging  in  lome 
Fait  of  Africa*  once  in  thirty,  or  once  in  a  hundred 
Yens,  fiucc  there  may  be  periodical  Paroxifms,  or  grand 

^  vehement  Commotions  in  the  fubterraneal  Parrs, 

though  not  yet  obferved  m  them. 

They  think,  that  it  is  probable  that  peculiar  Kinds  of 
venemous  Exhalations,  may  fometimes  be  emitted,  efpe- 
cdlv  after  Earthquakes,  and  thus  occafion  mortal  Dif- 
cafes  in  Animals  of  one  Kind,  and  not  of  another  ;  and 
in  this,  or  that  Place,  and  not  elfewhere. 

Fermlm  gives  us  an  Account  of  a  Plague,  or  Mur¬ 
rain,  in  15145  which  invaded  none  but  Cars. — Dionyfius 
H&licmaffeits  mentions  a  Plague,  which  attacked  none 
but  Maids:  And  that  which  raged  in  the  Time  of  Gcn- 
tilis,  killed  fcarce  any  Women,  and  very  few  but  luffy 
Men.  Bo  ter  us  mentions  another  Plague,  which  afiault- 
cd  none  but  the  younger  Sort  •,  and  we  have  Instances  of 
the  fame  Kind  of  a  later  Standing.  Cardan  fpeaks  of  a 
Plague  at  Bafil,  with  which  the  Switzers ,  and  not  the 
hml\  Germans,  or  Italians  were  infe&cd.  And  John 
Vinthovius  takes  Notice  of  a  cruel  Plague  at  Copenhagen , 
which,  though  it  raged  among  die  Danes,  fpared  the  Ger¬ 
ms ,  Dutch,  and  Englijh ,  who  went  with  all  Freedom, 
2nd  without  the  kafl  Danger  to  the  Houfes  of  the  In- 
fefted. 

Thcfc  different  and  extraordinary  Phenomena  of  the 
Plague,  would  eafily  perfuade  me,  that  the  Seed  of  that 
mortal  Difeafe,  is  in  the  Blood  infefied  therewith,  as  is 
that  of  the  Scurvy,  Small-Pox,  and  other  epidemical 
Difcafes,  in  other  Climates.  That  the  fermentative 
Power  of  that  Seed  or  Focus,  receiving  a  greater  In- 
creafe  at  one  Time  than  at  another,  cither  from  an  ex- 
edfive  concenter’d  Meat,  or  from  a  too  great  Rarefac¬ 
tion  of  the  Air,;  there  arife  lienee  a  vehement  Fermenta¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  Mafs  of  the  Blood,  as  to  render  all  the 
Humours  i  t  confifts  of  fo  excefiively  adult  •,  that  in  ft  cad 
d reviving,  and  feeding  the  Parts  they  pafs  through  in 
Hie  Ciiculation,  which  then  is  extremely  flow,  they  on 
die  contrary  lacerate  and  defiroy  their  minutcll  Veffels, 
whence  cnfucs  an  Extravafation  of  that  Matter,  cfpe- 
C1%  on  the  noble  Parts,  which  being  fhen  entirely  di¬ 
alled  of  Spirits,  foon  grows  putrid,  and  thereby  infefis 
^  only  the  Part  it  touches  immediately,  but  Jikewife 
^  the  adjacent  ones  ^  whence  thofe  putrid  Exhalations, 
Jtoh  mixing  with  the  Air  the  Patient  breathes,  infers, 
7  Expiration,  all  Che  ambient  Atmofphere,  and  render 
thereby  the  Dik-afe  contagious. 

.  fytoptom  of  the  Plague . — The  Plague,  according  to 

ufually  begins  with  a  Chfllncfs  and  Shivering, 
,lkc  the  A eccfs  of  an  intermitting  Fever  *  then  comes' 
^  a Naufea,  with  Vehement  Vomitings,  an  i n ten fe  Pain 
3)ljl]t  the  Region  of  the  Heart,  as  if  pinched  in  a  Prels  > 
burning  Pc ver,  which  continually  preys  on  thcPa- 
till  either  Death,  or  the  Eruption  of  lome  Bilbo, 
or  other  TuVnour,  in  the  Inguina  or  Axillm;  of 
J'HiuI  the  Kars,  relieve  him,  and  di  (charge  the  Matter 
l',c  Pi  lea  fe.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  a  tracks  without 
Vo;..  II. 
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any  Fever ;  Purple  Spots  appearing  all  at  once,  the 

certain  Signs  of  prefent  Death  But  this  rarely  happens, 
except  at  the  Beginning  of  fome  terrible  Plague.  It  has 
alfo  been  known  ro  make  its  fir  ft  Appearance  in  Tu¬ 
mours,  wirhout  any  Fever,  or  other  violent  Symptom  i 

Heavinefs,  Pain  in  the  Stomach,  Head  and  Back, 
Cardialgy,  broken  Sleep,  Anxiet}',  Alteration  in  the 
Look,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  Hiccough,  Syncope,  De¬ 
lirium,  convulsive  Twitching?,  Diarrh:eai  Eyes  funk  qr 
inflamed.  Tongue  black  and  dry,  vehement  Drought, 
foetid  Breath,  Carbuncles,  livid  Spots,  purple,  green, 
&c.  are  alfo  Symptoms  ufually  attending  this  Difeafe. 

Prognofiicks  of  the  Plague.  —  A  great  deal  of  the 
Prognoftick  depends  on  the  Circum fiances  of  tlie  Tu¬ 
mours,  or  Plague-Sores  :  As  they  appear,  and  increafe, 
the  Fever  abates  ;  and  as  they  fink,  or  dimihifh,  renews 
again.  When  they  happen  about  the  Time  of  the 
Crifis,  and  fuppurate  kindly,  they  are  good  Prognofiicks 
of  a  happy  Recovery. 

In  acute  Difcafes,  fays  Hippocrates ,  Prognofiicks  are 
ever  fallacious.  However,  in  the  terrible  Plague  at 
Nimcgnen ,  Diemerbroeck ,  who  attended  the  Sick  thro’ 
the  whole  Progrefs  thereof,  relates,  that  thofe  taken  ill 
about  New  and  Full  Moon,  rarely  efcaped  i  that  Faint¬ 
ing*,  Swoonings,  and  Palpitations  of  the  Heart,  were 
ufually  deadly  Signs  ;  an  intermitting  Pulfc  always  mor¬ 
tal  ;  Drowfinefs,  Sneezings,  tremulous  Motions,  doatingi 
fore  Throat,  £s?r.  were  ill  Omens :  Plcurifies;  always 
mortal  j  Coflivenefs  a  good  Sign  ;  a  Diarrhea  almoft 
conflancly  fatal  j  bloody  Stools,  or  Urines,  always  pre- 
faged  ill. 

^  _  »  ♦  1 

Cure  of  the  Plague.  —  As  to  the  Cure,  Phyficians  are 
much  divided.  It  is  generally  attempted  by  Alexiphar- 
micks  and  Cardiacks,  with  the  A fli fiance  either  of  Sudo- 
rificks,  or  Phlebotomy,  or  both.  Many  eminent  Phyfi- 
cians,  both  ancient  and  modern,  highly  commend  Blood¬ 
letting  ;  Sydenham  particularly  fays,  that  if  vi fed  copiouflyj 
and  in  Time,  it  never  yet  did  harm,  but  that  Siidori- 
ficks  often  prove  pernicious :  Diemerbroeck ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  with  other  very  experienced  Writers,  protefts  a- 
gainfi  Phlebotomy  as  very  dangerous,  and  often  deadly  : 
their  chief  Hope  they  built  on  Diaphorcricks  and  Sudori  • 
ficks,  as  the  only  Means  to  evacuate  the  morbifick  Mat? 
ter.  Emeticks  and  Purgatives  are  exprefly  forbid  :  And 
yet  Dr.  Bayer  ufed  the  former  with  good  Spccefs  in  the 
Beginning  of  the  Difeafe  in  the  Plague  at  London,  Ann6 
1 640. 

The  Juice  of  Lemons  is  commended  as  of  lingular 
Efficacy  in  the  Plague,  and  peftile/uial  Fevers.  Pifo  relates 
that  it  is  the  principal  Remedy  of  the  Indians ,  and  pro- 
tefis  he  never  knew  any  Thing  come  up  to  it.  Dr.  Har¬ 
ris  obferves,  that  the  fame  is  what  the  Lurks  have  princi¬ 
pally  Rccourfe  to.  Camphire  is  alfo  much  extolled ; 
this,  Etm  tiller  a  flu  res  us,  was  the  Bafis  of  Hcinjius’s  anti- 
peftilcntial  Oil,  who  had  a  Statue  c reified  to  hifn  when 
dead,  in  the  City  of  Verona,  for  the  Service  he  had  done 
hereby.  It  was  prepared  of  equal  Quantity  of  Camphire, 
Citron  Bark,  and  Amber.  Vipcrinc  Saif,  and  Rob  of 
Elder-Berries,  arc  alfo  commended. 

For  Prefer vatives  againfl:  the  Plague,  they  arc  ufually 
fummed  up  rn  that  popular  Diflicb. 

t 

live  (rid  lab  if  cam  tollnnt  advci’bia  P  eft  id, ; 

Mon,  huge ,  tardc ,  cede,  recede ,  redi . 


I  propofc  myTinfiure  as  an  excellent  Prefcrvativeagainft 
the  Plague.  Cauteries,  and  cfpccially  Iflues,  and  Scions  in 
the  Inguina,  are  found  of  great  Service  in  preferving  from' 
Infefiion.  A  Piece  of  Myrrh  held  hi  the  Mouth  in  con-» 
tagious  Places,  is  alfo  commended.  But  Diemerbroeck 
allures,  that  there  is  nothing  better  in  this  Intention  than' 
fmoaking  Tobacco  ;  but  he  adds;  that  it  was  only  lo  to’ 
fuch  as  had  not  made  thcPrafiice  himiliar  fo  them.  The 
other  Prefer  vatives  ufcil  by  that  Aiithor,  were  the  Rad: 
II deni,  Cardamurtis,  white  Wine  Vinegar,  and  Ciiear- 
fulncfs  i  and  when  he  fouhd  his  Spirits  low,  ns  if  the 
Difcafes  were  taking  Pofieffion,'  a  Cup.  of  generous  Wine; 
fometimes  c\kn  to  ;t'  Degree  of  Ebricty.  .  .. 

Scorbutus  or  Sc orbit itim,  the  Scurvy,  is  n  Difeafe  Vaf 
frequent  in  the  northern  Countries  •,  particularly  in  fenny, 
wet,  humid  Places,  expo  fed  to  the  North,  6V.  ... 

Caufes  of  the  Scurvy. —  Charkton  obferves;  that  it  an  fes 
chiefly  fiom  (harp,  filling  Particles,  taken  m  by  Infptm- 
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tion,  from  fait  and  corrupted  Meats  eaten,  from  bad 
Waters  drank,  from  Naftinefs,  deep  Chagrins,  &c. 
which  Sentiment  is  confirmed  by  a  daily  Experience, 
fince  Sailors,  when  at  Sea,  who  breathe  continually  a 
fait  Air,  eat  fait  and  corrupted  Meats,  drink  bad  Wa¬ 
ters,  and  do  not  keep  them  lei  ves,  then,  extremely  clean, 

are  more  fubjedl  to  it  than  others. 

Dr.  Quincy  will  have  the  Scurvy  to  confift  in  fuch  a 
Conftitution,  wherein  the  Blood  is  unequally  fluid  :  And 
hence  he  obferves,  it  is  bell  remedied  by  Stimuli,  Excr- 
cife,  and  fuch  Means  as  promote  Sanguification. 

Symptoms  of  the  Scurvy .  —  The  Scurvy  is  accompanied 
with  a  great  Variety  of  Symptoms,  attacking  the  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Body  all  at  once  :  Hence  Willis  fays,  it  is 
not  any  particular  Difeafe,  but  a  Legion  of  Difeafes.  — 
The  mofl  ufual  Symptoms  are  Bleeding,  Coughing,  Vo¬ 
miting,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  Loofenefs,  a  Relaxation 
of  the  Parts,  Sweating,  a  foetid  Smell  of  the  Gums,  a 
falling  of  the  Teeth,  (linking  Breath,  reddifli  or  yel¬ 
low  livid  Spots,  Pains  of  the  Arms  and  Legs,  Weari- 
nefs,  Faintings,  Lazinefs,  Head-ach,  l£c. 

Some  dillinguifh  the  Scurvy  into  hot  and  cold  •,  but 
there  is  but  little  Foundation  for  fuch  a  Diftindion,  as 
the  Caufe  is  the  fame  in  alk 

M.  Poupart,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy, 
gives  us  a  very  accurate  Hiflory  of  a  particular  Kind  of 
Scurvy,  very  frequent  in  Paris,  in  the  Year  1699.  The 
Symptoms  and  Confequences  of  this  new  Scurvy,  were 
very  extraordinary  ;  and  foon  determined  M.  Poupart  to 
conclude  it  fomewhat  of  that  cruel  Plague  wherewith 
the  Athenians  were  fo  long  and  fo  dreadfully  h  a  raffed  •, 
yet  was  it  a  true  Scurvy,  and  the  Perfons  attacked  with  it 
had  all  the  ufual  lcorbutick  Symptoms. 

Prognoftick  of  the  Scurvy.-*  A  confirmed  Scurvy  is  al¬ 
ways  very  dangerous  ;  efpecially  when  the  Peifon  at- 
flided  therewith,  indulges  that  Inadion,  or  Indolency 
infeparable  from  it,  and  negleds  keeping  himlelf  very 
clean. 

Cure  of  the  Scwvy. —  The  Cure  is  very  difficult;  and 
when  the  Difeafe  is  rooted  next  to  impofiiblc.  It  fome- 
times  goes  off7  in  a  Flux  by  Stool,  fometimes  by  the  FIc- 
morrhoides,  and  fometimes  by  Urine  ;  but  more  often 
degenerates  into  a  Droply,  Atrophy,  Apoplexy,  Epi- 
Icpfy,  or  Convulfions. 

A  very  exad  Diet  is  held  of  more  Effed  than  the 
bed  Medicines  ;  without  this  it  becomes  incurable. 
Bleeding  docs  not  avail  ;  ftrong  Purgatives  arc  hurtful: 
So  is  Sugar  and  all  fugar’d  Things.  Mcrcurius  Dulcis 
ufed  internally,  fo  as  not  to  lalivate,  but  only  rail'e  a 
Sweating,  is  found  excellent.  Dolatts  undertakes  to  cure 
any  Scorbutus  in  twelve  Days  Time,  by  the  Ufe  of  this 
alone;  only  the  Patient  to  drink  nothing  at  all  Times 
but  a  proper  Deception,  and  to  abflain  Irom  Acids  and 
Hog’s  Fleffi.  Char  let  on  recommends  a  continued  Ufe 
of  Milk,  particularly  Milk  Enuilfions  of  fweet  Almonds, 
Dccodions  of  China,  Broths,  and  other  Anti-Acids  anti 
Analepticks.  —  Etmullcr  makes  the  Bafis  of  the  Cure  of 
the  Scorbutus ,  and  hypochondriacal  Difeafe,  the  fame, 
viz.  copious  Vomiting  ;  ftrong  Cathartiik%  lie  obferves, 
arc  prejudicial ;  but  gentle  ones  good;  for  the  Body  is 
to  be  fiill  kept  open.  He  adds,  that  Vinegar  is  hurtful, 
and  yet  the  acid  Juices  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  wholc- 
lome.  Accordingly  the  Ufe  of  Lemon-Juice  is  much 
recommended  by  Lifter.  Milk,  and  all  milky  T  hings, 
while  the  Stomach  is  yet  able  to  digeft,  are  excellent;  fo 
arc  Martials.  —  htmtttler%  in  Head  of  Mercurials,  recom¬ 
mends  Antimonials. 

Thus  much  in  the  general. —  For  the  particular  Symp¬ 
toms,  particular  Medicines  adapted  thereto  arc  to  be 
uled  •,  only  mixing  Antifcorbuticks  with  them  all. 

The  chief  (irnplc  Antifcorbuticks  are,  Horfe-Raddifh, 
Sorrel,  Butter-Bur,  Scorzonrra,  Sow-T’hiftlc,  Zetloary, 
Polypody,  Elecampane,  Guaiarum,  Snflhiras,  Milliard- 
Seed,  (which  is  the  bell  of  all)  Nailurtium  Aquaticum, 
Trifolium  Paludofum,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Juniper-Ber¬ 
ries,  Cream  of  Taitar,  Tartarum  Viiriolatuin,  &c. 

liocrhaaave  pre  (bribes  the  following  Remedies  for  the 

Scurvy. 

Vom i lives,' — T  ake  Tartarian  Vitriolatum,  Cream  of 
Tartar,  and  Sal  Polychrdle,  of  each  half  a  Drachm  ; 
mix  them  together  for  a  Powder,  which  (hall  be  taken 
in  a  Pint  of  Whey,  in  the  Morning  ;  the  Patient  drink¬ 


ing  afterwards  twelve  Ounces  of  Whey, 

Attenuant  and  digeft ive  Remedies.  — A  Drachm  nf 
Tindfure  of  Salt  of  Tartar  of  Van  Helmut ,  made  J  1 
two  Ounces  of  Wine.  ^ 

A  Drachm  of  the  Tindure  of  Mars  of  LihW 
with  an  Ounce  of  Wine. 
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The  Caufe  of  the  King’s 


ege 

or 


The  Salts  of  the  Vegetables  of  Tachenius  with  a 
Ounces  of  Wine.  ’  Uhr 

Two  Drachms  of  Elixir  Proprietatis  with  Vinegar  p 

The  Evil ,  or  King's-Evil ,  is  a  Difeafe  calledVlv/* 

dicine.  Struma  and  Scrophula ,  confiding  in  e" 
Tumours,  arifing  mod  commonly  about  the  Neck 
fome  alfo  on  the  other  glandulous  Parts,  as  the  a 
Arm  pits,  Groin,  &V.  a  1 

Catifes  of  the  King's- Evil. 

Evil  is  a  thick  and  vifeous  Lympha,  extravafated  m  th 
Subftance  of  the  Glands,  and  renders  them  imbecii  C 
wards  the  Secretion  of  the  Serum. 

Cure  of  the  King's  Evil— The:  Kings  of  England  and 
France  have  of  a  long  Time  pretended  to  the'  Pffvjj 
of  curing  the  King’s  Evil  by  Touching.  The  Rj&|,t 
Faculty,  it  is  faid  by  fome,  was  originally  inherent  m 
the  Kings  of  France  ;  and  thofe  of  England  only  claimed 
it,  as  an  Appendage,  or  appurtenant  to  that  Crown  to 
which  they  laid  a  Claim.  But  fome  Engliflj  Writers  fee 
the  Thing  on  a  different  Footing,  and  will  have  it  to 
have  been  pradifed  by  their  Kings,  as  early  as  Edvard 
the  C onfejfor  ;  which  Opinion  the  ingenious  Mr.  Baku 
has  abundantly  overthrown. 

Raoul  de  Prnelles  addreffing  his  Tranflation  of  St.  iu- 
guftin  de  civil  ate  Dei ,  to  Charles  V.  of  France ,  fayS*cx. 
prefly,  Vos  devanciers ,  &  vous  aves  telle  vert  it  U  puijfme 
que  vous  eft  donne  &  attribuee  de  Dieu ,  que  votu  jaiu$ 
miracles  en  voire  vie ,  telles>  ft  grandes ,  &  ft  aperies  n!iC 
vous  garijfes  d'une  tres  horrible  maladie ,  que  ftpelltus 
Efcrouclles  (/.  e.  the  King’s  Evil)  de  la  quelle  mime 
prince  terrien  ne  pent  garir  hors  vous. 

Steven  de  Conti ,  a  Religious  of  Corbie ,  who  lived  in 
the  Year  1400,  and  wrote  a  lTiftory  of  France,  foil 
preferved  in  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  St.  Germain  des 
PreZy  deferibes  the  Pradice  of  touching  for  the  Evil. 
After  the  King  had  heard  Mafs,  a  Veffel  of  Water  was 
brought  him,  and  his  Majefty  having  put  up  his  Prayers 
before  the  Altar,  touched  the  difeafed  Part  with  his 
Hand,  and  walked  it  with  the  Water. 

Matthew  Paris  will  have  St.  Louis  the  firft  who  prac- 
ti led  it :  Others  contend,  that  King  Robert  w as  the  firft 
who  was  gifted  this  Way.  It  is  certain  \vc  find  no 
Mention  of  any  fuch  Prerogative  before  the  Kings  of 
the  nth  Century,  when  that  Prince  reigned.  F .Daniel 
hift.  de  France ,  Tom.  I.  pag.  1032. 

Polydorc  Virgil  drains  hard  to  prove  the  fame  Virtue 
in  the  Kings  of  England,  but  to  little  Purpofe.  Favjr. 
hift.  de  Navarre  1062. 

The  Continuer  of  Movftrelet  obferves,  that  Charles  VIII. 
touched  feveral  Pick  Perfons  at  Rome  and  cured  them, 
dont  ecus  dcs  italics ,  fays  lie,  voyant  ce  my  ft  ere  m  Jurat 
onqitcs  ft  Emcrveillez. 

The  fame  Virtue,  wc  know  not  on  what  Grounds 
is  commonly  attributed  to  a  feventh  Son,  bom  without 
any  Daughter  between  :  As  alfo  to  the  Chiefs  of  certain 
particular  Families,  particularly  the  elded  Pcrfon  of  the 
IToufc  of  Aumont  in  Burgundy. 

The  King’s  Evil  is  a  contagious  Malady,  and  is  pro 
pagated  from  bather  to  Son,  and  from  Generation  to 
Generation  ;  therefore  it  is  confidcrcd  in  Frame  as  a 
diriment  Impediment  to  Matrimony  ;  fo  that  a  Marriage 
con  trailed,  where  either  of  the  con  trading  Parties  is 
attacked  with  that  Dillcmper,  is  declared  null  by  the  Laws 
of  that  Realm  ;  but  it  is  not  minded  in  England,  where 
I  have  fecn  People  eaten  with  it,  having  communicate 
it  to  one  another,  and  to  their  Children  like  wife.  In 
France  it  is  even  a  kind  of  Shame  to  bear  the  leak  Mai  ^ 
of  that  Difeafe  ;  but  here  thofe  afflided  with  it  fpcak  as 
freely  of  it  as  the  Port  u%u  eft  do  of  their  I  flues. 

The  King’s  Evil  is  a  Difeafe  very  rebellious  to  all 

Sorts  of  Remedies,  efpecially  when  rooted  in,  :l,H*  1C 1 
but  very  Icldoin  that  Patients  are  thoroughly  furC(  ' 

J  ~  I  'if/1 


though  I  have  cured  two  Women  in  London  who 
yet  living  Witndfes  thereof,  though  one  of  them  >■ 


a  Complication  of  Difeafes. 


Rote, 


P  H  r  S  /  C  K. 


tfote,  That  from  the  Breaft,  or  middle  Venter,  HI  de¬ 
fend  to  the  Abdomen,  or  lower  Belly,  where  I  find 
firft,  the  Hypochondriac  which  are  fubjedt  to  divers 
Diforders  called  hypo  chondr  lack  Jff eft  ions  ;  other  wife 
the  Spleen,  Vapours,  G?c. 

Diseases  of  the  Abdomen. 

The  hypochondriac ,  is  a  very  comprehenfive  Difeafe, 
and  is  varioufly  denominated  according  to  the  various 
Symptoms  it  is  attended  with,  and  the  various  Parts 
where  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  feated,  or  in  which  it  arifes. 

When  conceived  as  fituate  in  the  hypochondriack  Re¬ 
gions,  or  arifing  from  fome  Diforder  of  the  Parts  con¬ 
tained  therein,  viz.  the  Spleen,  Liver,  fcjV.  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  the  hypochondriacal  Difeafe,  Spleen,  &c. 
r  When  conceived  as  owing  to  fome  Diforder  of  the 
Womb,  it  is  called  fjyfterick  /Iff eft  ion. 

And  laftiy,  when  the  flatulent  Rumblings  in  the  In¬ 
ternes,  Belchings,  G?c.  are  conlidered,  it  is  called  the 
Vapours. 

Caffes  of  the  Hypochondriack. — The  Seat  of  this  Dif¬ 
eafe  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  animal  Spirits, 
and  the  nervous  Syftem.  Its  Caufe  is  referred  to  an 
add  Salt  abounding  in  the  Mafs  of  Blood  ;  ro  which  the 
HI  Difpofition  of  the  Stomach,  and  the  other  Parts  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Epigaftrium,  may  greatly  contribute. 
Parcel  afiigns  Crudities  and  Indigeftions  as  the  prime 
Caufe,  and  in  that  he  is  not  at  all  miftaken.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Sydenham,  vehement  Motions  of  the  Body,  or 
more  ufually  violent  Perturbations  of  the  Mind,  as  Grief, 
Anger,  Fear,  &V.  are  its  procatar&ick  Caufes. 

Symptoms  of  the  Hypochondriack.  —  Its  Symptoms  are  , 
very  numerous  ;  the  moil  ufual  are  a  Pain  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  Windinefs,  Vomitings,  a  Swelling  or  Diftention  \ 
.  of  the  Hypochondriums ,  or  upper  Part  of  the  Belly,  j 
Noifc  and  Rumblings  in  the  lower  Venter,  wandering 
Pains,  a  Conftri£lion  of  the  Breaft,  Difficulty  of  Breath¬ 
ing,  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  Faintings,  VigilLx,  In-  J 
quietudes.  Swimming  of  the  Head,  Fear,  Sufpicions,  i 
Melancholy,  Deliriums,  &c.  Not  that  all  tliefe  Acci-  ‘ 
dents  befall  always  every  Perfon  affi idled  with  this  Dif-  1 
eafe;  but  fometimes  fome  of  them,  and  others  at  other 
Times,  according  to  the  Conftitution,  &c.  of  the  Patient.  1 
In  effedl,  the  Hypochondriacal  is  a  very  vague  inde-  I 
terminate  Sort  of  Diforder.  Dr.  Sydenham  obferves,  r 
that  its  Symptoms  ape  or  emulate  thole  of  moll  other  a 
Difeafes-,  and  that  whatever  Part  it  is  in,  it  produces  v 
fomewhat  like  the  common  Difeafe  of  that  Part.  Thus  lc 
in  the  Head  it  produces  a  Sort  of  Apoplexy,  Fits  like 
to  Epilepfy,  called  hyfterick  Fits,  intolerable  Head-  n 
nch,  &c.  In  Perfons  affedled  with  the  Cholorofis ,  it  a 
produces  a  Palpitation  of  the  Heart ;  fometimes,  though  c 
rarely,  it  feizes  the  Lungs,  and  caufes  a  continual  dry  I 
Cough:  It  alfo  imitates  the  Cholick  and  iliack  Paffion,  r< 
and  fometimes  the  Stone,  Jaundice,  &c.  In  the  Inteftincs  n 
it  produces  a  Diarrhma  ;  in  the  Stomach  Naufca’s.  S 
Sometimes  it  feizes  the  external  Parts,  and  particularly  a 
the  Back,  which  it  renders  chilly  and  painful ;  and  the  til 
begs  and  Thighs,  which  it  fwclls  fo  as  to  referable  the 
bropfy;  Seizing  the  Teeth  it  refcmbJes  the  Scurvy  (in-  h 
aced  Etmullcr  makes  the  Scurvy  i  tie  If  to  be  a  great  De-  al 
grec  of  this  Difeafe).  Laftiy,  which  is  the  moll  unhappy  tl: 

ircumitance  ot  all,  the  Patient  is  more  afleflcd  in  Mind  ai 
than  in  Body. 

Prognoflick. — The  Hypochondriack  is  a  very  com-  S’ 
mon  and  obftinatc  Difeafe  ;  and  as  it  proves  rebellious  D 

firnr' nr  £  iSo,rtS  of  Rcmcclicsi  it  teazes  both  the  Pa-  oi 
h?  ,  therewith,  and  the  Phyfician  who  under-  C 
•  cs  the  Cure  thereof;  and  though  it  proves  very  he 

rnm°m  !110l'taI>  lt  notwithflanding  mod  commonly  ac-  tli 
ompames  the  Patient  to  the  Grave.  In  fome  Parts  of  the  Sc 

m  EvSlaml'  thcy  are  much  aflliftecl  lb 

oftlinf  pDlfcafi?-,  tllC  Caurc  thcrco*  t,lc  old  Women  toi 
oi  thole  I  arts  attribute  to  Witchcraft.  ni( 

thHW °l  ib*fyp°cbondriack.  —  My  own  Method  in 
die  Minder  th*s  Cure  is,  by  attempting  firit  to  roll  ore  th( 

him  to  L  !imyrPfC,Cnt,t0  ,ts  Sanity  i  in  advifing  cai 

the  hfl- it  and  avoitl  a11  thac  coukl  caufe  him 

tlik  q'i.  1  Uncafmc^>  as  Chagrin  or  Melancholy  ;  for  till  am 

Sc  210m’  Wh.ich  is  dangerous ^of  all,  be 

tlclYf'  ?1’  Ic  >s  lmpoffible  to  fuccccd  in  the  Cure  of  me 
a  L  >  ior  even  the  Patient  was  fo  well  cured  of  lioi 


de;  ali  rhis,  °jhef  Diforders,  that  remaining  he’ll  never  be 
nd  perfuaded  that  he  is  cured.  I  preferibe  alfo  for  tint 
ers  Purpofe  the  Half-Barh,  which  I  have  found  by  Expe- 

lfC  CareX  ?  anfWer  pretty  ’ weiI  ten  non.  My  next 

Care  ls  how  to  repair  the  Tone  of  the  Stomach,  and 

femntrtfira(VSh°d  0°"  °f  tIle  Alime nts  S  which  I  at- 

fe,  fack  Matter  both  by  Stool  and  Urine  ;  and  forbid  mv 
us  Patient  the  Ufe  of  all  Sorts  of  Aliments  which  are  not 
•ts  of  a  very  eafy  Digcftion  :  I  order  him  next  Stomachic^ 
Reftoratives  and  Cephalicks ;  and  conclude  by  Reme- 

n  moderate, J,fe  afS  °f  B1°°d  5  befid«  * 

3"  tlfthr  Hyftenjck  js>  as  already  obferved,  a  Species  of 

ypochondnack,  peculiar  to  Women,  and  fuppofed 
ie  to  arik  from  lome  Diforder  of  the  Womb  ^ 

Ca  fs  of  the  Hyfterick.  — The  ordinary  Caufes  of  this 
Diforder  aie  violent  Paffions,  Rage,  Love,  Grief,  ill 

£  mnTv  fVVeet  Smr  ‘  A3  for  P°Pular  Notion  of  malig- 

r  ail  rh  ^POl'ri:  3nfinf  f0m  the  Womb>  and  occafioning 
f  all  he  Symptoms  ot  the  Hyfterick,  the  Learned  all  dift 

’  “‘d  IC’.nd  hold  Men  as  fobjeft  to  the  Difeafe  as  Wo- 

men.  Hie  real  Caufe  is  in  the  animal  Spirits,  and  the 

e  nervous  Syftem  •  and  the  Affedion  does  not  differ  from 
-  the  Hypochondriack. 

.  According  to  Dr  ^lincy,  hyfterick  Affedions  arife 

'  ^  hom  t0°  titillating,  or  too  uneafy  Senfations  : 

'  r  for!nerAP[°cecds  ^  that  Irritation  of  the  Nerves, 
winch  the  Make  and  Secretion  of  thofe  Parts  have  na- 

1  'ura  *y  ^L,bJe(^etl  them  to,  and  which  in  fome  Sorts  of 
Conftitutions  arife  to  that  Degree,  as  to  draw  the  whole 

Syftem  into  Diforder,  and  occafion  a  llirprizing  Variety 

■  of  Symptoms,  c.  gr.  feveral  Sorts  of  Convulfions,  and 

Species  of  Madnefs ;  which  therefore  are  by  fome  termed 
furores  utcrini. 

Symptoms  of  the  Jhflcrick.—  Some  Women  under  this 
Diforder  fancy  a  Rope  tied  about  their  Necks,  ready  to 
It  rang  Ie  them  ;  and  others,  a  Piece  got  into  their  Throat 
which  they  cannot  fwailow,  but  Hops  their  Breath: 
Some  will  even  remain  a  good  while,  as  if  really  ftran"-- 
led,  without  any  Senfe  or  Motion.  0 

The  more  common  Symptoms  or  Accidents  of  this 

Diieale,  are  a  Swimming  of  the  Head,  Dazling  of  the 

Eyes  Inquietudes,  Pains  of  the  Abdomen,  Belches 

Naufeas,  Vomitings,  Deliriums,  Convulfions.  It  is  not 

always  attended  with  all  tliefe  Symptoms,  but  fometimes 

with  more,  and  fometimes  with  Ids,  and  thofe  more  or 
Ids  violent. 

Dr.  Parcel  deferibes  a  hyfterick  Paroxifm,  as  begin- 

creeping  up  the  Back, 
and  afterwards  fpreading  over  the  whole  Body  :  Then 

eniucs  a  Hcad-ach,  and  fometimes  a  Palpitation  of  the 
Heart,  with  a  Fainting  from  which  the  Patient  foon 
iccoveis.  Sometimes  after  the  Coldncfs  fuccecds  a  re- 
markablc  Heat,  which  brings  on  the  forementioned 
Symptoms.  Jlaglivi  adds,  that  hyfterick  Women  feel 
a  Senfe  of  Cold  in  the  Crown  of  the  Head  ;  and  this  he 
takes  to  be  the  chief  Diagnoftick  of  the  Difeafe. 

Prognofick . — This  Malady  proves  very  feJdom  mortal, 
but  it  is  a  very  obflinate  one,  and  rebellious  to  aimed’ 
all  Sorts  of  Remedies,  efpecially  as  to  a  perfcdl  Cure 
thereof.  There  is  no  Pait  in  the  World  where  Women 
are  more  iubjeft  to  it  than  in  England. 

Cure  of  the  Hyfterick.  —  For  the  Cure  as  many  of  the 
Symptoms  are  convulflve  Antipfiifmodics,  arc  indicated. 
During  the  Paroxifm  fetid  Things,  whether  internally 
or  externally  applied,  are  of  Advantage,  particularly 
Caftoreum,  the  Smoak  of  burnt  Hom,  or  burnt  Feathers 
hckl  to  the  Nofc.  Volatile  Spirits  alfo  help  to  awake 
the  Patient  out  of  the  Paroxifm  ;  as  alfo  Tickling  in  the 
Soles  of  the  Feet.  Where  it  is  feverer  than  ordinary. 
Recoil rfe  mud  he  had  to  Pundture,  Scarification,  Vcfi ca¬ 
lorics,  C.’au Hicks,  &c.  T  he  Reader  will  find  feveral  Re- 
niedies  for  the  Hyfterick  in  my  Trcatifc  of  Pharmacy. 

'Fhe  Clorofis  (which  figmfics  Grcenefs,  verdure,  from 
the  Greek  ^Ao»,  Grafs)  is  a  feminine  Difeafe,  vulgarly 
called  the  Grcen-Sickncfs,  White  Jaundice,  &Y. 

Its  ufual  Stibje&s  arc  Girls,  Maids,  and  Widows; 
and  even  Wives  whole  Htifbands  arc  deficient,  &>Y, 

Caufes  of  the  Chlorofis . — This  Difeafe  comes  on  com¬ 
monly  antecedent  to,  or  about  the  Time  of  the  Erup. 
tion  of  the  Mcnfes.  Though  the  Stoj^pagc  of  the  Men  ft  3 
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is  not  always  the  Caufe  of  this  Diftemper ;  for  they  fome- 
times  flow  regularly*  though  but  leldom,  in  the  Progrefs 
thereof.  —  According  to  Etmuller ,  the  Suppreffion  of  the 
Monies  are  rather  the  Effect  than  the  Caui'e.  I  rather 
attribute  the  Caufe  of  this  Difeafe  to  an  eftrenate  Defirc 
of  the  Art  ofVenery,  which  generate  a  Plenitude  in  the 
fpermacick  Vcflels,  which  for  Want  of  Evacuation,  ac¬ 
quire  a  preternatural  Quality,  which  lends  putrid  Vapours 
into  the  Mai's  of  the  Blood,  which  infects  it,  and  renders 
it  very  flow  in  its  Circulation. 

Symptoms.  —  This  Difeafe  gives  a  pale,  yellow,  or 
greenifh  Tinrture  to  the  Complexion,  with  a  Circle  of 
Violet  under  the  Eyes.  —  The  Patient  is  melancholy, 
and  uncafy  •,  has  frequently  a  low  wandering  Fever,  with 
an  unequal  Pulfc,  Vomiting,  Heavinefs,  Liftlefncls, 
Drowlineis,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  longing  for  abfurd 
Foods,  &c. 

Prognoftich . — This  Malady  is  much  more  troublefome 
than  dangerous ;  and  is  fo  common,  that  it  is  not 
minded. 

Cure  of  the  Chlorofis.  —  The  mod  fpecifick  Remedy 
for  this  Difeafe  is  the  Congrefs  ;  though  it  is  chiefly  at¬ 
tempted  by  Bleeding  in  the  Foot,  Chalybeats,  and  Bit* 
rers.  In  the  colder  Conftitutions,  Decortions  of  Guaia- 
cum  are  found  of  Life. 

The  Jaundice  (from  the  French  Jauniffe,  Yeilownefs, 
or  Jaime ,  yellow)  is  a  Difeafe  confuting  in  a  Suffufion 
of  the  Bile,  and  Rejection  thereof  to  the  Surface  of  the 
Body,  whereby  the  whole  exterior  Habit  is  difeo lour’d. 

Caufes  of  the  Jaundice.  —  There  are  three  Kinds  of 
Jaundice.  The  firll,  properly  called  the  Jaundice ,  or 
yellow  Jaundice ,  is  owing  to  the  yellow  Bile,  which,  in 
this  Cafe  is  too  exalted,  or  too  abundant  in  the  Mafs  of 
the  Blood  *,  or  perhaps  to  an  Obltrudion  of  the  Glands 
of  the  Liver,  which  prevents  the  Gall  being  duly  fepara- 
ted  from  the  Blood  •,  or  to  a  Stoppage  of  the  Porus  Bila- 
rius,  or  the  like  Means,  whereby  the  Mixture  of  that 
Fluid  with  the  Aliment  in  the  Inteftincs  is  prevented. 

The  fecond,  called  the  black  Jaundice ,  is  owing  to  the 
fame  Bile  being  mingled  with  Acids. 

The  third,  bordering  on  green,  takes  its  Rife  alfo  from 
a  Mixture  of  Bile  with  an  Acid. 

Diagnojlich . —  In  the  yellow  Jaundice,  the  Albuginea, 
or  W  hire  of  the  Eye,  and  the  Skin,  are  chiefly  yellow  •, 
and  befides  troubled  with  an  Itching.  In  the  black 
Jaundice,  the  natural  Colour  is  loft,  by  Reafon  of  an  a- 
trabilary  Humour,  fpread  underneath  the  Skin  :  It  firft 
appears  brownifh,  and  afterwards  of  a  Lead-Colour. 

Prognofti ck. — The  Jaundice  often  proves  a  Forerunner 
of  the  Dropfy.— The  black  Jaundice  is  incurable,  efpe- 
cially  in  Men  advanced  in  Years  •,  who  when  afflirted 
with  it,  mull  prepare  for  the  other  World. 

Cure. — The  acid  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniack,  is  faid  to  be 
an  excellent  Remedy  againft  the  Jaundice.  You’ll  And 
fcveral  Remedies  for  the  fame  Difeafe  in  my  Trcatife  of 
Pharmacy. 

I'he  Dropfy  is  a  preternatural  Collcrtion  of  Serum, 
or  Water,  in  lb  me  Part  of  the  Body  •,  or  a  too  great 
Proportion  thereof  in  the  Blood. 

The  Dropfy  acquires  different  Names  from  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Parts  it  afflicts,  or  the  different  Parts  the  Waters  are 
collerted  in. 

That  of  the  Abdomen,  or  lower  Belly,  called  Amply 
and  abfolutely  Dropfy,  is  particularly  denominated  Aft 
cites.' — That  of*  the  whole  Habit  of  the  Body,  Anafarca  y 
or  l.eucophlegmaiica.  —  Tlutofthc  Head,  Hydrocephalus. 
— That  of  the  Scrotum,  Hydroccl. 

There  is  alfo  a  Species  of  this  Difeafe  fuppofed  to  be 
can  fed,  inflcad  of  Water,  by  a  Collcrtion  of  Wind,  cal¬ 
led  Tympanites  ;  and  by  Hippocrates ,  dry  Dropfy.  —  We 
alfo  meet  with  Dropfics  of  the  Bread,  Pericardium,  Ute¬ 
rus,  Ovaries,  &V. 

Caufes  of  Dropfy. — The  Caufes  of  Dropfy  in  genera!, 
is  whatever  may  obflrurt  the  ferous  Fart  of  the  Blood,  fo 
as  to  make  it  11  agnate  in  the  Vclfels  •,  or  bind  the  Vef- 
leis  tliemfclvcs,  fo  as  to  ler  the  Blood  out  among  the 
Membranes  ;  or  weaken  and  relax  the  'Pone  of  the  Vcf- 
li  ls  \  or  thin  the  Blood,  and  make  it  watery,  or  leJfen 
Fer!  pi  rat  ion. 

Theft*  Caufes  arc  vat  ions,  viz.  fometimes  acute  Difea- 
/es,  Jcm-hoii'i  Tumours  of  any  of  the  more  noble  Viiccra, 
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exceffive  Evacuations,  particularly  Henwrrha^  u  , 

Drinking,  &c.  °cs>  ford 

Symptoms  of  the  Dropfy. —ThtJfcites  or  Water  TV  , 

of  the  Abdomen,  is  the  moft  ufual  Cafe  and  ,  i  W 
particularly  call  the  Dropfy.  Its  Symptoms  am  f„  ' 'Ve 
iirft  of  the  Feet  and  Legs,  and  afterwards  o(  I  TT 

men,  which  keeps  continually  growing  .  ann 

be  (truck  or  (hook,  there  is  heard  a  & £  > 
Add  to  this  three  other  Attendants/ viz  a  n  r  r* 
intenfe  Third  ;  and  fparing  Urine  ;  with  which  mC 
number’d  Heavinefs,  Liftlefnefs,  Codivenefs  a 
ver,  and  an  Emaciation  of  the  Body. — Baglhi  not?  k  * 
in  a  Dropfy  arifing  from  a  morbid  Liver,  there  k  that 

vehement  dry  Cough,  which  is  never  obferved 
other  Cafes.  In  1 

Prognoftick.  —  The  Dropfy  is  always  a  dm.. 

Di leak,  and  though  cured  in  Appearance  fnre/0lls 
Time,  returns  again,  and  kills  the  Patient  at  Ht  °2e 

F  °l  fQ  n0tCS’  that  hydropick  Perfons  ufually  die  about 

Cure  of  the  Dropfy.  —The  curative  Indications  are  two 
viz.  the  Evacuation  of  the  Water,  and  the  Strenorh*  •  ’ 
of  the  Blood  and  Vifcera.  The  fird  is  effefted  by  d 
Purgatives,  particularly  Elaterium,  and  the  hhdoTn 
Crocus  Metallorum,  though  this  lad  works  upwards  mo 
than  downwards.  For  fucli  as  are  too  weak  to  bear  P  ^ 
gatives.  Dr.  Sydenham  recommends  Di  euro  ticks.  whrw 
the  bed  are  thofe  made  of  lixivial  Salts.  * 

For  the  fecond  Intention,  Exercife  and  Change  of 
Air,  Wine,  and  other  generous  Liquors,  alfo  Stoim 

chicks,  Chalybeats,  and  other  corroborating  Medicines  are 

preferibed. 

Where  other  Means  fail  for  evacuating  the  Water 
Recourfe  is  had  to  the  Paracentefis,  or  Operation  of 

Tapping,  deferibed  in  my  Treatife  of  Chirurgery,  under 
the  Letter  C. 

Mayern  recommends  Mercurius  Dttlcis ,  and  Nitre 
and  Ants  Eggs,  for  the  promoting  of  Urine,  and  drain¬ 
ing  the  Tumour.  Exercife,  and  Change  of  Air,  Wine, 
and  other  generous  Liquors  cautioufly  taken,  have  alfo 
their  Ufe.  Wainwrigbt  extols  our  Infufion  of  green 
Tea  in  Rhcnifli  Wine  ;  as  alfo  Briony  Juice,  as  excellent 
in  this  Difeafe-,  fome  commend  Gar  lick.  —  I  know  by 

Experience,  thpt  the  Millepedes  are  alfo  an  excellent 
Remedy. 

Boerhaavc  preferibes  the  following  Remedies :  Take 
the  Root  of  Impcratory,  Ariftolochix  long#,  G5  ro!::idfi 
Zcdoarine,  Silcri  Montana,  of  each  an  Ounce;  fix 
Drachms  of  Ginger  ;  two  Ounces  of  the  Summits  of 
little  Centaury  ;  an  Ounce  of  Roftmrin  ;  Bays  and  Juni¬ 
per  Berries,  of  each  an  Ounce  and  a  half;  Thyme  and 
Serpilium,  of  each  an  Ounce  ;  the  Seeds  of  Worm¬ 
wood,  and  of  Tanzy,  of  each  an  Ounce*,  pounded  to¬ 
gether  to  make  a  fubtile  Powder;  then  take  fix  Ounces  of 
that  Powder,  and  four  Pints  of  the  beft  French  Wine; 
to  make  of  them  a  medicinal  Wine;  of  which  the  Pa¬ 
tient  fhall  drink  two  Ounces  four  Times  a  Day,  with  the 
Precaution  of  having  his  Stomach  empty  before  lie 
takes  it. 

'File  An  afar  ca  is  a  Sort  of  uniVcrfal  Dropfy,  wherein 
the  whole  Subllance  of  the  Body  is  Buffed  or  bloated  with 
pi t u i tous  Humours. 

T  he  Anafarca  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherv/ife  called 
Lticcophlegmati  ca . . 

Caufes  of  the  Anafarca.  — It  may  be  either  owing  to 
fome  Diforder  of  the  Blood,  which  in  this  Difeafe  is  of  a 
pale  Colour,  vifeid  and  cold,  or  to  an  aqueous  I  Iumour, 
cxcravafatcd,  and  gather’d  together  in  the  Mufclcs  and 
the  Pores  of  the  Skin. 

Symptoms. — *  In  an  Anafarca  the  Legs  fwell  at  the  Be¬ 
ginning,  especially  towards  Night,  and  then  pic  remark¬ 
ably  :  The  Urine  is  pale,  the  Appetite  decays;  at 
length  the  Swelling  riles  higher,  and  appears  in  the 
Thighs,  Belly,  Breail,  and  Arms.  The  Face  bironu's 
pale  and  cadaverous;  theFlcfh  foft  and  lax;  a  Difhuilty 
of  Re fpi ration  comes  on,  attended  with  a  Hosv  bevii. 

Prognoftich. — This  Difeafe  is  extremely  dangerous,  an 
always  mortal  in  Perfons  advanced  in  Years. 

Cure.  ■ — The  Remedies  ufed  in  the  AJ cites  ov  *!c 
Dropfy,  are  ufed  in  this ;  but  feldom  wilh  anyb’ia^ 
The  Tympanick)  or  Tympany ■>  is  a  flatulent  l  linlt)U,Jj1, 
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.  „  0F  the  Abdotrien  or  Belly,  very  hard,  equable, 

ST  Irmanent ;  whereby  the  Skin  is  ftretched  fo  tight, 

"  . f  j  Sound  like  that  of  a  Drum. 

"ill  tympanites  is  a  Species  of  Dropfy,  by  fome  called 
I  Dropfy :  But  what  the  Caufe  and  Seat  of  the  Dif- 
2  f  •  or  what  the  morbifick  Matter  is  that  occafions 
t rimour,  Phyficians  are  not  at  all  agreed.  . 

Ccufes  of  the  Tysnpamtes. — Some  are  of  Opinion  that 
V  certainly  makes  a  principal  Part  of  the  morbid 
Matter  •,  but  this  is  fcarce  ever  found  without  Water, 
^ceptin*  at  the  Beginning  ;  fo  that  fome  will  not  allow 
f  any  l>ference  between  the  Tympany  and  the  Afcites. 

°  Some  fuppofe  it  to  arife  from  a  watery  Humour  ex¬ 
ited  and  rarified  into  Vapour  *  and  by  a  Property 
tT  mmon  to  it  with  common  Air,  corrupting  the  Parts. 
M  this  Boerhaave  makes  a  particular  Kind  of  Tympa- 
ites,  or  windy  Dropfy ;  and  adds,  that  it  is  cured  like 
IL  Afcites,  or  watery  Dropfy,  by  Tapping,  Efr. 

Others  will  have  the  Tympanites  to  arife  from  the 
Air  inlinuating  itfelf  through  Perforations  in  the  putrified 
Inteftines.  A  Tympanite  from  this  Caufe,  Boerhaave , 
v,ho  makes  it  a  peculiar  Clals,  obfervcs,  is  almoft  always 

incurable,  _  r  . 

IVillis  fets  afide  this  latter  Caufe,  and  accounts  tor  the 
Bifeafe  from  an  Irregularity  in  the  animal  Spirits  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Vifcera,  which  rufhing  tumultuarily  into  the 
nervous  Fibres,  bloat  them  up  :  Thus  is  the  Peritoneum 
inflated,  the  Inteftines  diftended,  and  the  Mefentery, 
and  other  Vifcera,  rendered  turgid  *,  and  while  this  is 
doing,  that  the  Vacuities  left  in  the  minified  Vifcera 
may &be  filled  up,  a  Quantity  of  the  Humour  contained 
in  them  is  rarified  into  Vapour,  which  prefently  fpreads 
inBlafts  through  the  vacant  Places.  Others  account  for 
the  Tympanites  from  aConvulfion  of  the  Mufcles  of  the 

Abdomen,  i$c. 

M.  Lifter  has  propofed  a  new  Syftem  of  the  Tympa¬ 
nites,  built  on  a  great  Number  of  Obfervations.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  it  does  not  proceed  from  any  Convul- 
fion  of  the  abdominal  Mufclcs,  nor  from  any  Air  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Cavity  thereof,  or  in  the  Thorax,  the 
Mefentery,  or  Epiploon  ;  but  from  the  Air  inclofed  in 
the  Stomach  and  Inteftines,  which  fwells  them  ex- 
ccilively. 

This  Air,  always  carried  into  chofe  Parts  with  the 
Food,  maintains  a  kind  of  Equilibrium  therein,  oppofing 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  too  great  Preffure  on  that  long  Ca¬ 
nal  when  empty  of  Food  ;  and  finding  on  the  other  Side, 
in  the  Spring  of  the  Coats  of  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines, 
an  Obftacle  capable  of  preventing  its  too  great  Dila¬ 
tation. 

If  this  Equilibrium  chances  to  be  deftroyed  by  the 
Irritation  of  the  Fibres,  whofe  Spring  in  that  Cafe  pre¬ 
vails  over  that  of  the  Air,  this  latter  is  expelled,  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  or  both  *  (whence  Belching,  &c.) 
but  if  the  Equilibrium  comes  to  be  broke  by  the  Force 
of  the  Air ,  rendered  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Fibres,  by 
thofc  latter  being  left  deftitute  of  Spirits,  from  the  Blood 
being  impoveri filed  by  a  longSickncfs  j  in  that  Cafe  the 
Air  rarefying  itfelf  beyond  Meafure,  fwells  the  Cavities 
it  is  contained  in. 

If  it  be  demanded  why,  when  the  Stomach  and  In¬ 
teftines  are  fo  full  of  Wind,  none  of  the  Wind  efcapcs, 
cither  through  the  Anus  or  by  the  Mouth,  which  ufed 
to  be  expelled  by  thofc  Paftages  ? 

M.  Mery  folves  the  Paradox  thus :  According  to  this 
Theory,  the  Fibres,  both  of  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines, 
have  loft  their  Spring,  at  lead  in  Parr,  and  are  in  an 
imperfeft  Pally*  but  the  Winds  evacuated  either  by 
die  Anus  or  Mouth,  arc  Winds  which  thofc  Vifcera 
cxpd!  out  of  their  Cavities,  by  putting  them  in  a  State 
of  Contraftion  capable  of  furmounting  the  Forces  which 
°Ppofe  the  Egrcfs  of  the  Matters  contained  in  cliofe 
Cavities.  Theft*  Forces  are  two  Sphincters,  one  where- 
d  flints  the  upper  Orifice  of  the  Stomach,  and  the  other 
be  Anus ;  but  paralycick  Vifcera,  c.  Vifcera  deftitute 
d  Spirits,  in  which  alone  con  lifts  the  Strength  of  the 
Mufclcs,  cannot  overcome  the  Refinance  of  thofc  two 
Mufclcs :  Whence  the  Wind  therefore  cannot  cfcape 
trough  its  ufunl  Outlets. 

Symptom, — The  Symptoms  of  the  Tympanites,  are 
Rn  pxccflfive  Tcnfion  of  the  Abdomen,  an  irregular 
*[l"  hard  Pulfe,  frequent  Head-ach,  i$c. 
s  VOL.  II. 
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Prognoftick.  —The  Tympanites  rarely  kills,  of  itfelf* 
but  it  almoft  always  accompanies  the'  Patient  to  the 
Grave,  or  degenerates  into  an  Afcfte$. 

Cure. — Catharticks  rather  aggravates  than,  al^yiaf# 
this  Difeafe :  Antihyftericks,  Antifcorbuticks,  Cljali- 
beats,  and  Srrengthners  are  of  Ufe,  before  .it  be  copn-r 
menced  an  Afcites.  Equal  Quantities  of  Leek  arid  .Eider 
Leaves  mixed  analytically,  is  a  famed  empirical  Medi¬ 
cine,  which  has  often  proved  effectual,  when  every 
Thing  elfe  had  failed. 

It  is  ufual  to  apply  Carminatives  to  the  BeJIy,  as  thej 
Emplaifter  of  Cummin-Seeds,  and  alio  to  ufe  Car-, 
minatives  mixed  with  Catharticks,  Djureticks,  in* 
ternally  :  But  if  the  Difeafe  proceeds  from  a  parglydck 
Caufe,  deftroying  the  Tone  of  the  Fibres  of  the  fifft 
Paftages,  what  is  of  Ufe  in  rectifying  paralycick  Dis¬ 
orders,  where  the  Tcnfion  of  the  Fibres  is  inefficient* 
will  doubtlefs,  for  the  fame  Reafon,  be  of  Ufe  here. 

Cholera  morbus ,  is  a  fudden  overflowing,  or  Eruption^ 
of  the  Bile,  or  bilious  Matters,  both  upwards  and  down-** 
wards.  It  has  its  Name  either  from  the  great  Quantity 
of  Choler  it  evacuates,  or  becaufc  the  Matter  is  mediant- 

]y  expelled  at  the  Inteftines,  which  they  anciently  callccl 
Cho  lades, 

Caufes.  —  It  is  fup po fed  to  have  its  Rife  from  the 
great  Abundance  of  bilious  Humours  \  which  being 
very  acrimonious,  vellicate  the  Membranes  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Inteftines  j  and  by  that  Means  occafion  un- 
ufual  and  violent  Contractions.  Dr.  Sydenham  obfervcs, 
it  generally  attacks  about  the  latter  End  of  Summer, 
and  proceeds  not  unfrcquently  from  Surfeits. 

Prognoftick. — The  Cholera  morbus  is  very  dangerous  “ 
Whence  the  French  anciently  called  it  ‘frcujjegataitf* 
becaufc  it  carries  off*  the  Patient  in  a  very  fliorc  Tune. 

Cure. — Dr.  Sydenham  fays,  that  the  Cure  depends 
upon  large  Quantities  of  Chicken- Broth,  drank  fo  as  to 
excite  Vomiting  plentifully  ;  and  that  the  Broth  is  alfo 
to  be  injedted'CJyfter-wife ;  though  I  ftiould  be  very  loft; 
to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  a  Remedy,  which  in  my  Opi¬ 
nion  ftiould  rather  increafe  the  Malady  than  cure  it-,  but 
he  adds,  that  the  Cure  is  to  be  compleated  by  Laudanurq 
given  at  properlntervals,  and  in  proper  Dofes. 

The  Remedy  in  the  Indies  for  the  Cholera  morbus* 
or  Mandcchin,  is  to  keep  the  Patient  from  drinking* 
and  to  burn  the  Seals  of  his  Feet. 

My  Method  in  the  Cure  of  the  Cholera  morbus  is  tq 
begin  by  preferibing  a  Dofc  of  Ipecacuanha ;  and  when 
that  Remedy  has  done  operating,  to  order  forpe  Spoon¬ 
fuls  of  Mutton-Juice,  in  Balnco  Marie*  and  administered 
to  the  Patient  by  Intervals  j  and  at  Night  a  few  Drops 
of  Laudanum  ;  though  my  Tindlure  would  prod  up?  a 
ftill  better  Efted.  I  preferibehkewife  Cly/lers  made  of 
a  Sheep's-Head,  Wool  and  all ;  to  which  l  add  a  fevy 
Drops  of  Laudanum. 

Dyfentcry ,  is  a  bloody  Diarrhea,  or  a  Flux  of  BJoocJ 
by  Stool  attended  with  Pain  and  Griping. 

The  Word  Dyfentcry  is  formed  horn  the  Greek  Juf, 
Difficulty,  and  Intejline  *  and  properly  fignifies 

that  Kind  of  Flux  of  the  Belly,  chara&e riled  by  the  Fre¬ 
quency  of  Stools,  or  Dejections,  mixed  with  Blood,  and 
accompanied  with  Gripes:  The  Fever,  Ulcer,  &V. 
which  attend  it,  are  not  eftential  to  the  Difeafe  ;  though 
many,  both  of  the  ancient  and  modern,  think  the  Ul¬ 
cer  is. 

Elmttllcr  makes  three  Kinds  of  Dyfenteries.  i.  When 
a  laudable  Blood  is  evacuated,  from  a  mere  Plethora,  of 
Plenitude,  without  any  Di (order  of  the  Inteftines  j  as  in 
the  hamiorrhokla!  Flux. 

?.  When  a  thin  watery  Blood  is  evacuated,  called  the 
hcpatick  Flux,  though  really  arifing  from  the  hemorrhoi¬ 
dal  Vcflels. 

The  third  Kind,  which  is  that  we  properly  callPyfen- 
tery,  is,  when  Blood  is  call  out,  mixed  with  a  puiulenc 
Matter  in  the  Excrements.  'Phis  is  cither  benign,  /.  c, 
without  a  Fever,  and  not  contagious  \  or  malignant,  which 
is  attended  with  a  pell ilen rial  Fever,  and  frequently  ra¬ 
vages  whole  Cities,  and  Provinces ;  happening  mod  com¬ 
monly  in  Armies.  In  the  luff  Stage,  a  Sort  of  Caibun- 
clcs  are  frequently  ejeded  along  with  the  purulent  Mat¬ 
ter,  which  are  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  unlpls  Iroip 
the  Excoriation,  and  Ulceration  of  the  Inteftines.  Some¬ 


times  the  Inteftines  arc  even  gangrened. 

ii  E 
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Caufes  of  the  Dyfentery* —  Phyficians  affign  feveral 
Caufes  of  the  Dyfentery,  viz.  the  next,  fecond,  me¬ 
diate,  and  remote  Caufes. 

The  nextCaufe  of  the  Dyfentery,  is  a  ferous,  or  other 
morbid  Humour,  mixed  with  the  Mafs  of  Blood  •,  the 
Confequence  of  which  is  a  too  great  Fermentation  in  the 
Blood,  and  a  DifTolution  of  its  Parts,  which  arc  thus  ren¬ 
der’d  too  liquid. 

The  fecond  Caufe  is  a  Vellication,  and  Irritation  of 
the  nervous  Fibres  of  the  Inteflines,  occafioned  by  (harp, 
acid  Humours,  feparated  from  the  Blood  >  which  occa- 
fion  the  fpiral  Fibres  that  produce  the  periflaltick  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Guts  to  move  too  fall,  and  thus  to  expel  the 
Matters  too  hatlily  out  of  the  Inte (lines. 

The  mediate  Caufe  is  fome  foreign  Body  adhering 
ftrongly  to  the  Inteflines,  and  by  its  fharp  Points,  velli- 
cating  their  nervous  Fibres,  and  at  length  ulcerating 
them. 

The  remote  Caufes  are  any  Thing  that  corrupt  the 
Mafs  of  the  Blood,  as  vifeid,  and  crude,  fharp  Juices  ill 
Foods  ;  autumnal  Fruits ;  Grapes ;  new  Wine  drunk  in 
Excefs  ;  Poifons  ;  violent  Medicines ;  Waters  conveyed 
through  leaden  Pipes  ;  rainy  Weather  in  the  Spring,  with 
a  dry  Winter,  ana  a  hot  Summer. 

Symptoms. —  The  Sea c  of  che  Difeafe  is  in  die  Intc- 
ftines,  either  the  big,  or  frnall,  or  both.  When  the 
Difeafe  is  in  the  fimll  ones,  the  Gripes  begin  long  before 
the  Stools,  and  are  felt  about  the  Navel ;  and  the  Blood 
and  Excrements  are  more  blended,  as  being  longer  toge¬ 
ther.  When  the  larger  Inteflines  are  feized,  the  Pain  is 
lefs  vehement,  and  is  felt  lower,  65V. 

The  Dyfentery,  Sydenham  obferves,  begins  with  a 
Chilnefs  and  Shivering  which  is  followed  by  a  Heat ; 
then  Gripings  of  the  Belly  enfue,  with  mucous  or  fa¬ 
mous  Stools,  which,  in  Procefs  of  Time,  are  found  intcr- 
Iperfed  with  Streaks  of  Blood,  with  vehement  Pain. 

The  Stools  are  fometimes  void  of  Blood.,  and  yee  if 
they  be  frequent  and  attended  with  Gripes  and  a  mucous 
Colluvies,  the  fame  Author  fays  it  is  a  proper  Dyfentery. 
Along  with  the  Excrements,  befides  a  whitilli  Muco- 
fity,  frequently  comes  Scrapings  of  the  Guts,  in  Form 
of  little  Skins. 

Prognojiick. —  The  Dyfentery  is  always  a  very  dange¬ 
rous  Difeafe ;  but  much  more  lo,  if  pure  Blood  be  eva¬ 
cuated,  for  then  the  Patient’s  Life  is  in  great  Danger  : 

*  »->  O  * 

and  like  wife  when  the  Dcjedtions,  or  Stools,  have  a  ca¬ 
daverous  Smell. 

Cure.  —  The  Ipecacuanha  is  excellent  on  this  Occa- 
fion:  Not  fo  much  as  a  Vomitory,  Dr.  Fnhtd  obferves, 
as  a  Sudorifick  ;  having  this  Faculty,  beyond  nil  other 
Emeticks,  that  it  corredls  the  dyfenterick  Ferment,  in 
Proportion  as  it  evacuates  it.  In  the  Philofopbical  Tranf 
aft  ions  we  have  an  exprefs  Difcourfc  on  the  Subjcdt  ; 
where  it  is  aflerted  to  be  infallible  in  all  Dyfcnterics  and 
Loofenefles,  liow  dangerous  and  inveterate  foever  ;  ex¬ 
cept  in  pulmonick  and  hydropick  Patients,  whole  Fluxes 
are  Indications  of  approaching  Death. 

Sydenham  orders  Phlebotomy  ;  but  l  Villi s  fays,  no  Eva¬ 
cuation  is  good  •,  and  prefenbes  hot  Cardiac  ks,  as  Spirit 
of  Wine  a  little  burnt,  (sc.  Balfamidc  and  Styptick  Medi¬ 
cines  arc  alfo  to  be  ufed,  according  to  the  divers  Caufes 
and  Symptoms  of  the  Difeafe  ;  therefore  my  Tincture 
is  excellent  in  this  Cafe,  which  I  have  experienced  lcvc- 
ral  Times. 

Borri,  in  a  Letter  to  Bartholinc ,  affirms,  there  is  no 
better  Medicaments  in  Dyfentery  than  Role-Water, 
wherein  Gold  has  been  excinguilhed. 

Do  Lens  relates,  that  he  cured  above  a  hundred  JYrfons 
with  Oil  of  Iweet  Almonds,  mixed  with  Orange  Juice. 

Purgatives  have  rarely  any  good  Effect  in  Dyfcnterics, 
as  increaflng  the  Fermentation  of  the  Blood,  and  irritating 
the  Fibres  of  the  Inteflines  more  and  more.  Nor  are  E- 
meticks  much  better;  as  tending  to  draw  the  peccant 
Humours  into  the  Stomach,  or  at  lealt  into  the  higher 
Inteflines,  and  caufe  more  Irequent  Stools. 

Diarrhea,  is  a  Loofenefs,  or  Flux  of  the  Belly  ;  or  a 
profufe  Evacuation  of  liquid  Excrcmeius  by  Stool. 

The  Word,  in  the  general,  is  ufed  for  any  Kind  of 
Flux  of  the  Belly  ;  but  properly  for  that  wherein  the  Hu¬ 
mour  or  Excrement  Hows  out  either  pure,  or  mixed  with, 
or  without  Pain,  in  a  fluid  State. 

Diarrluua’s  are  of  divers  Kinds,  according  to  the  Di- 


verfity  of  the  Excrements :  Some  bein®  hiliom 

pituitous,  and  fome  purulent.  °  5  5  fonie 

Caufes.  —  The  purulent  Diarrhea  always  -irir,  r 

fome  Abfcefs  open’d  in  the  Body  ;  the  reft  e'  ]  r°m 
morbid  Humours,  irritating  the  Inteftin^  ’  *"rorT1 
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fing  the  Juices  out  of  the  adjacent  Parts’-  nr  fXprt‘f* 
Laxnefs  of  the  inteftinal  Fibres  ;  or  an  exm  r?m  a 

Fermentation  in  the  Blood,  whereby  it  difeharees*  ^ 
crements  into  the  Inteflines.  Ul:  ~ 


irSes  us  Ex- 

There  are  alfo  Diarrhea’s  arifing  from  )r 
Foods,  and  Stoppage  of  the  ocher  Excretions  Danin  i°T 
Perforation.  It  is  a  Handing  Obfcrvation  ’tharfl’^ 
per fp ire  but  little,  are  ever  fubjedt  to  a  Diarrhea  -  f 
on  the  contrary.  People  who  perfpire  muH,  \  *  and’ 
monly  bound.  ’  recom~ 

Prognojlicks .  —  Diarrhea’s,  wliere  the  Stools  are 

frequent,  and  of  an  infuppor table  cadaverous  Snial  ^ 
always  dangerous.  5  are 

Cure.  In  the  Cure  of  Diarrhea’s,  from  whatevp 
Caufe  they  arife,  the  Stomach  mud  be  corroborated  H 
Sudorificks  to  be  mixed  with  Abibrbents.  Thcp*^ 
to  drink  fparingly.  Quince  and  Wine  burnt  with  A-? 
maticks  is  good.  Wainwright  obferves,  that  a  FE  a 
Shirt  contributes  much  to  the  Cure  of  an 
Diarrhea. 

Slollerfoht ,  a  Phyfician  of  Luheck,  relates,  that  a  Me 
chanick  of  that  City  had  a  continual  Diarrhsa  from 
to  the  Age  of  63  Years,  which  always  gave  him  five  or 
fix  Stools  a  Day,  yet  he  was  in  good  Health  ail  the  while 
having  a  good  Appetite,  and  fufficient  Strength  and  Vi’ 
gour.  But  in  his  65th  Year,  taking  fome  aflrin^nt  Me¬ 
dicines,  he  flopped  his  Flux  ;  upon  which  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  feized  with  a  violent  Pain  in  the  Kidneys,  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  Breathing,  and  Lofs  of  Digeftion  s  he  gave  up 
his  Food  as  he  took  it,  grew  cold  at  the  Extremes  of  the 
Body,  1  we  I  Jed  in  the  Thighs,  had  an  infupportable 
Third,  and  more  Appetite,  and  urined  with  much  Dif¬ 
ficulty  a  thin  watery  Humour,  deftitute  of  all  Sulphur. 

Lieu  levy ,  is  a  Kind  of  Loofenefs,  wherein  the  Food 
pa  lies  fo  luddenly  through  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  as  to 
be  thrown  out  by  Stool,  with  little  or  no  Alteration. 

Caufes.  —  The  Lientery  is  generally  owing  to  a  De- 
fed  in  the  Ferment  of  the  Stomach,  or  to  a  Relaxation 
of  the  Pylorus,  attended  with  fo  brifk  an  Irritation  of  the 
Fibres  of  the  Stomach,  that  inftead  of  retaining  rlie  Ali¬ 
ment  it  lets  it  pafs.  Excels  of  Drinking  fometimes  oc- 
cu hons  this  Difeafe  by  relaxing  the  Stomach,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  Pylorus,  too  immoderately. 

Symptoms. —  Phofe  afflidted  with  this  Difeafe,  have 
always  a  little  Fever,  with  a  Hidden  Chilnds  feizing 
them  all  over  feveral  Times  in  a  Day.  The  Motion  to 
go  to  Stool  is  fo  quick  and  fo  violent,  that  they  cannot 
Hop  it  for  any  Space  of  Time. 

Prognojiick. —  I  his  Malady  is  more  troubled) me  than 
dangerous  ;  though  it  moll  commonly  accompanies  the 
Patient  to  the  Grave,  jor  it  is  not  only  almolt  incurable, 
but  it  is  even  often  very  dangerous  to  cure  it. 

Flic  Antients  were  of  Opinion,  the  Lientery  was 
owing  to  the  too  great  Smoochncls  and  Slippcrincls  of 
the  In  fide  ol  the  Inteflines,  by  which  they  let  the  Food 
flip  °IT  before  it  was  digelled  ;  and  hence  they  give  it 
this  Name,  which  is  formed  from  An©*,  iinooth,  polilh- 
ed,  and  ivlegov,  Intcllinc. 

Colick ,  is  a  fevere  gnawing  Pain,  felt  in  the  lower 
Venter,  fo  called  bccaufe  the  ordinary  Seat  of  the  Dil- 
order,  was  antiencly  Juppoied  to  be  in  the  Intcllinc 
Colon. 

We  ufually  diflinguilh  three  Kinds  of  Colick,  the 
bilious,  windy,  and  nephretick. 

Caufe  of  the  bilious  Colick. — The  bilious  Colick  has 
its  Rile  from  certain  fharp,  bilious,  flimuhinng  Hu¬ 
mours,  which  being  diflulcd  through  the  Intcllines,  viv 
lieate  their  Fibres,  and  occafion  a  Scnfiition  of  Fain. 
T hough  l Vi llis  takes  the  Part  here  principally  alLcied 
to  be  the  Meientery, 

Symptoms.  —  I ) r.  Sydenham  obferves,  that  the  bilious 
Colick  ufually  attacks  about  the  Beginning  of  hummer; 
that  it  is  generally  attended  with  a  Vomiting  ol  bilious 
green  Liquor ;  that  the  Patient  complains  of  exccihvu 
Heat,  great  Gripings,  I  din  me  Is,  65V. 

Prognojiick.  —  Sydenham  is  of  Opinion,  that 
bilious  Colick  be  not  foon  remedied  it  is  apt  to  turnin^ 
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.  iliack  Pafllon.  And  Baglivi  notes,  that  if  the  Patient 
r  much,  and  be  much  enfeebled,  the  Difeafe  is 

weau>  7  ♦  _  _ 
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to  degenerate  into  a  Palfy. 

^ Cure.— The  Cure,  Baglivi  fays,  depends  on  Bleed- 
•  2  gentle  Catharticks,  and  Clyfters :  And  if  it  arife 
from  a  Crapula,  an  Emetick  is  to  precede  ;  after  which 
L  Cure  is  to  be  compleated  by  proper  Anodynes. 

^ Ifind- Colick,  is  Vagabond,  nevgr  fraying  in  any  fixed 
Place,  being  produced  by  windy  Vapours,  which  1'well 
and  diftcnd  the  Inteflines  they  are  inclofed  in. 

The  nephretick  Colick ,  is  that  felt  ufualjy  in  the  Reins 
whence  it  has  its  Name. 

Catife  of  the  Nephretick.  —  It  has  ufually  its  Rife  from 
feme  Stone  or  Gravel  detached  from  the  Kidneys,  and 
fallen  into  the  Pelvis. 

Symptoms. — The  Nephretic  is  always  attended  with 
violent  Reachings  and  Vomitings,  and  an  exceflive 
Heat,  in  the  Region  of  the  Loins. 

Propoftick. — The  Nephretick  is  a  very  painful  Dif¬ 
eafe,  and  is  alfo  very  dangerous. 

Cure. — S.  Manouchi ,  a  Venetian  Phyfician  at  the 


/ 

Court  of  the  Great  Mogul,  gives  the  following  Remedy 
as  infallible  in  nephretick  Cafes  :  An  Iron  Ring,  about 
an  Inch  and  a  half  in  Diameter,  and  thick  in  Proportion, 
is  to  be  heated  red-hot ;  then  laying  the  Patient  on  his 
Back,  the  red-hot  Ring  to  be  applied  to  his  Navel,  fo 
as  the  Navel  be  in  the  Centre  of  the  Ring  •,  the  Patient 
will  prefently  feel  the  Pain,  which  will  occafion  him  to 
jlirink  back  very  fuddenly  ;  the  fudden  Revulfion  thus 
occafioned  in  the  lower  Venter  will  in  a  little  Time  diffi- 
pate  all  his  Pain.  The  fame  Author  adds,  that  he  can 
warrant  the  Succefs  of  this  Remedy  ;  but  I  hope  he  will 
be  fo  good  as  to  cxcufe  me  if  I  don’t  believe  him  :  For 
there  arc  in  my  Treatife  of  Pharmacy  a  great  Number 
of  other  Remedies  for  the  Nephretick,  which,  though 
not  quite  fo  violent,  produce  notwithftanding  very  good 
EfFefts. 

Cure  for  all  Sorts  of  Colicks.  —  In  Colicks  arifing  from 
Flatulencies,  carminative  Waters,  Oils,  Aroma  ticks,  <UV. 
are  always  to  be  added  to  the  Compofitions  : — And  in 
nephretick  Colicks,  befides  emollient  Clyfters,  Solutions 
of  Manna,  Cremor  Tartari,  &c.  in  Whey,  &c.  and 
proper  oleaginous  Mixtures  are  to  be  exhibited  to  relax 
the  Fibres  •,  after  which  proper  Anodynes  take  Place. 

In  a  Fit  of  the  Nephretick,  the  firft  Remedy  I  prcfmbe 
to  cafe  the  Patient  is,  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  Syrup  of 
Marfh  mallows,  and  Lemon,  of  each  half  an  Ounce  ; 
and  an  Ounce  of  Water  of  Parietary,  mixed  together 
lor  a  Dofe. 

Baglivi  recommends  Camomile  as  an  Antidote  againft 
the  Colick,  from  what  Caufe  foever  it  arife.  Where  the 
Dill-ale  is  obllinate,  much  Riding  has  been  found  of 
efpecial  Service. 

Some,  paiticularly  Sydenham ,  mention  a  nervous  Co¬ 
lick,  moftly  incident  to  hyllcnck  and  hypoehondriack 

Ptrfbns ;  but  this  appears  only  a  Species  of  the  windy 
Colick. 

1  he  iliack  Pajfion ,  is  a  violent  Kind  of  Colick  ;  called 
alfo  Volvulus,  Mifcrere,  and  Cardapfus. 

Cafes  of  (be  iliack  Pajfion. — The  immediate  Caufe  of 
die  iliack  Pallion,  is  owing  to  an  Irregularity  or  Invcr- 
lion  of  the  peri ftal tick  Motion  of  the  Guts,  viz.  when  it 
begins  with  the  lower,  and  is  continued  upwards  i  which 
inegular  Motion  is  called  Antiperiflaltick  ;  and  is  occa¬ 
sional  by  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Excrements,  which  ob- 
hiudt  thePaflagc  through  Inflammation  of  the  Inteflines, 

4n^  ^eir  Engagement  in  the  Anus  or  Scrotum,  as 
bmetimes  happens  in  Hernias. 

Symptoms.  —  Pcribns  aflli&cd  with  this  Difeafe  expel 
tic  feculent-  Matter  by  the  Mouth,  which  Expulfion  is 
accompanied  with  a  Swelling  and  Tenfion  of  the  Abdo- 
an  intenfe  Pain,  and  a  total  Conftipation.  PerJons 
j1  ‘dal  with  the  iliack  Paflion  have  fomciimes  been 
ound  to  return  Suppofi cories  and  Clyfters  by  the  Mouth. 

topojlick. — The  iliack  Pallion  is  a  very  dangerous 
•  ,y  »  which  requires  immediate  Relief  j  otherwife 
jt  carries  oft  the  Patient  in  a  very  (hurt  'Time  j  though 

^cr^ons  ^vc  fcvcral  Weeks  aftlidlcd  with  this 

rJ]Hrc\  Some  have  been  cured  of  this  Difeafe,  by 
I  aiiowmg  a  great  Quantity  of  Quickfilver,  or  iiMuflcec 
>  or  a  Ball  of  Regule  of  Antimony  j  all  which  Jicavy 


Bodies  can  raife  the  Obflruaion.'  The  following  Pill 
are  a  good  Remedy  for  the  iliack  Paflion  : — Take"  eight 
Grains  of  Troches  of  Alhandal,  three  Grains  of  Diacry- 
dium,  and  eight  Grains  ofSagapenum  ;  mixed  together 
m  the  Juice  of  Leeks,  for  a  Dofe  of  Pills ;  which  mav 
be  repeated  if  the  Difeafe  continues. 

T.  he  Slone,  is  a  Difeafe,  called  alfo  Calculus,  and  Li- 
tcmju  and  occafionally  the  Gravel.  It  confifts  of  a 
ltony  Concretion,  formed  either  in  the  Bladder  or  Kid¬ 
neys  ;  which  prevents  the  Difcharge  of  Urine,  and  oc- 
calions  violent  Pains. 

The  Stone,  Etmuller  fays,  is  not  a  Difeafe,  but  the 
Prodiidt  of  a  Difeafe  j  the  Difeafe  properly  is  the  Li- 

thiafis,  or  the  Difpofmon  of  the  Kidneys,  or  Bladder  to 
generate  Stones. 

Cattfes.— The  Stone  is  generated,  according  to  fome 
Authors,  of  the  earthy  vifeid  Part  of  the  Blood;  harden¬ 
ed  in  court  of  Time,  by  the  Heat  of  the  Kidneys, 
much  after  the  fame  Manner  as  Brick  is  baked  in  a  Kiln 
Dr.  gurney  fuppofes  it  generated  of  the  harder  Parts  of 
the  Urine,  put  up  by  the  Straitnefs  of  the  Dufts,  and 
brought  into  Contact  and  Cohefion. 

Etmuller  aferibes  the  Stone  fometimes  to  the  ftonv 
and  metal  lick  Particles  of  our  Food  and  Drink  which 
the  Reins,  through  Wcaknefs  and  Relaxation  thereof, 
cannot  ejed  i  but  more  ufually  to  the  unequal  Stren°-ch 
of  the  Kidneys:  Whence  it  is  that  we  fee  one  Kidney 
breed  Stones,  the  other  remaining  found.  3 

For  my  Parc,  I  attribute  the  Generation  of  the  Stone 
to  a  vifeid  or  flimy  Matter,  feparated  from  the  Urine 
in  the  Pelvis  ;  and  which  being  coo  thick  to  be  uihered 
through  the  Ureters  along  with  the  Urine,  adheres  to 
the  Pelvis,  where  it  is  condenfed  by  the  exceflive  Heat 
of  the  Kidneys,  increaled  by  the  Efforts  it  makes  to 
unload  itfelf  of  that  foreign  Body  *,  and  where  it  grows 
in  Bulk  by  the  new  Acceflion  of  the  like  flimy  Matter, 
the  Quantity  thereof  augments  in  Proportion,  as  the  Pel¬ 
vis  grows  more  imbecil  in  its  natural  Functions. 

The  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  is  firft  formed  in  the  Pelvis 
of  the  Kidneys  v  whence  falling  into  the  Bladder  it  be¬ 
comes  augmented  by  new  Lamellae,  or  Coats. 

Symptoms  of  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys. — The  Symptoms 
of  die  Stone  in  the  Kidneys,  are,  i.  A  fixed  obtufe  Pain 
in  the  Region  of  the  Loins,  appearing  like  a  Weight 
loading  the  Reins.  As  the  Stone  falls  out  of  the  Pelvis 
into  the  Ureter,  the  Pain  is  exceedingly  acute  and  rack¬ 
ing,  which  holds  till  either  the  Stone  be  got  into  the 
Bladder,  or  returned  again  into  the  Pelvis.— 2.  An  Inflexi¬ 
bility  of  the  Spina  dorfi,  from  the  Extenfion  and  Com- 
prefllon  of  the  Nerves.  —  3.  A  Stupor  of  the  Thigh  and 
Leg  of  that  Side,  from  the  Confcnc  of  Parts.  —  4.  A  Re¬ 
traction  of  the  Tefticle.  —  5.  A  very  fmall  Quantity  of 
Urine,  either  thin  and  limpid,  or  bloody.  But  as  foon 
as  the  Stone  is  got  into  the  Bladder,  the  Urine  becomes 
tnick,  turbid,  blackifli,  and  in  great  Quantity. 

Symptoms  of  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder. — The  Symptoms 
of  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  are  a  Senfe  of  Hcavinefs  in 
the  Pen  me  11m,  and  inguinal  Region,  a  perpetual  and 
troubiclume  Deft  re  of  making  Water,  which  is  followed 
with  a  fharp  Pain,  particularly  in  the  Glands  of  the 
Penis,  whence  a  Prolapfus  of  the  Anus.  But  the  fureft 
Way  oi  finding  it  is  by  the  Touch,  viz.  by  thrufting  the 
Finger  or  a  Catheter  up  the  Anus. 

Prognoflick. — The  Stone,  both  in  the  Kidneys  and 
Bladder,  but  more  particularly  in  the  Kidneys,  is  a  very 
cruel  Malady  ;  which,  though  it  docs  not  kill  always 
the  Patient,  but  keeps  him  languifhing  for  fevcral  Years 
in  the  moll  excruciating  Tortures,  makes  him  notwith- 
llanding  wifli  often  for  Death,  to  finifli  his  Miferies. 

Cure  of  the  Stone. — The  Cure  of  the  Stone,  is  either 
by  lbmc  Medicines  which  will  diflolve  or  break  the  con¬ 
crete.- Stone  •,  io  that  it  may  be  evacuated  by  Piece* meal, 
which  is  called  a  Lithonthriptick,  or  by  enlarging  the 
Capacity  of  the  Vcfleis,  or  by  the  Operation  of  cutting 
called  Lithotoury  ;  which  Operation  is  described  at  large 
in  my  Treadle  of  Chirurgery,  under  the  Letter  C. 

We  have  yet  no  allured  Lithontripticks  known,  how 
many  foever  may  pretend  to  it ;  though  a  poifonous 
Heap  of  Medicines  have  been  bought  lately  at  a  very 
dear  Rate,  as  a  Spccifick  for  the  Stone,  which  have  been 
found  fince  by  Experience  to  be  oi'  no  other  Eflcdl  than 
to  caufe  great  Diiorders  in  the  Stomach.  I  have  found 
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lately,  in  my  chymical  Experiment?,  an  excellent  Re¬ 
medy  for  the  Stone,  which  I  have  feen  produce  marvel¬ 
lous  Effects,  though  I  would  not  warrant  it  infallible, 
other  wife  than  it  gives  immediate  Eafe ;  and  helps  to  ex¬ 
pel  a  great  Quantity  of  Sand  and  Gravel  by  Urine. 

Deckers  recommends  calcined  Egg-Shells  as  excellent 
in  all  SupprefTions  of  Urine  ;  though  I  believe  nothing 
of  it :  Hamilton ,  Lin  feed  Oil ;  and  Mr.  Boyle ,  the  Herb 
Arfcmart. 

Stones  are  di  ft  ingui  fried  into  three  Kinds,  white,  red, 
and  yellow,  which  laff  are  the  molt  ufual. 

Dr.  Lifter  obferves,  that  Scones  are  found,  not  only  in 
the  Bladder  and  Kidneys  ;  but  alfo  in  the  pituitary  Dudts, 
the  Brain,  Liver,  Lungs,  Stomach,  Intefrines,  and 
Joints  of  the  Hands  and  Feet  *,  to  which  may  be  added, 
that  in  the  Philo fo phi  cal  ‘Tranfifiions,  we  have  alfo  an 
Account  of  Stones  in  the  pineal  Gland,  the  Heart,  Gall- 
Bladder,  &c. 

It  is  laid,  that  in  fome  defperate  Cafes,  the  Stone  has 
been  known  to  make  itfelf  a  Way  through  the  fpinal 
Mul'd es.  Si  credere  fas  eft. 

Note ,  That  the  Opiala  An t in ephret i ca ,  deferibed  in  my 

Treadle  of  .Pharmacy,  is  a  good  Remedy  for  the  Stone 

and  Gravel. 

I  have  alfo  explained  the  Venereal  Difeafe  in  my 

Treatife  of  Chirurgcry  ;  and  the  Method  how  to  cure 

the  different  Stages  thereof. 

From  the  Maladies  of  the  Abdomen  or  lower  Venter, 
I’ll  pafs  to  thole  which  affedt  the  Extremities  of  the 
Body. 

Diseases  of  the  Extremities. 

The  Gout ,  Arthritis ,  is  a  painful  Difeafe,  occafioned 
by  a  Flux  of  lharp  Humours,  upon  the  Joints  of  the 
Body. 

Some  Phyficians  define  the  Gout,  an  Inflammation, 
Swelling,  and  Painfulnefs  of  the  Joints. 

Caufes  of  the  Gout.  —  The  Gout  is  fuppofed  to  arife 
From  two  Caufes :  A  Redundancy  of  Humours,  and  a 
Weakncfs  of  the  Joints.  Its  proper  Seat  is  in  the  Limbs, 
not  in  the  Trunk  of  the  Body  :  In  the  latter  Cafe  it  fre¬ 
quently  proves  mortal,  not  in  the  former. 

Mufgrave  makes  the  Apoplexy  a  Gout,  bccaufe  arifing 
from  the  Abundance  of  Pituita  or  Phlegm.  According 
to  this  the  redundant  Pituita,  throws  itfelf  on  the  Lungs, 
the  Liver,  or  any  other  Part,  it  makes,  according  to  him, 
an  apopledlick  Gout,  a  Gout  of  the  Liver,  of  the  Lungs, 
of  the  Spleen,  &c. 

The  Gout  may  be  confider’d  as  a  painful,  periodical, 
and  critical  Paroxyfm,  tending  to  free  the  Body  of  an  of- 
fenfive,  or  corrofive  Matter,  by  throwing  it  upon  the 
Extremities,  breathing  it  out  infenlibly,  or  comminuting 
it  fo  as  to  render  it  harmlcls,  or  capable  of  circulating 
freely  along  with  the  Juices,  till  by  collcdting  again,  gra¬ 
dually  increafing,  or  feparating  from  the  Blood,  it  caufes 
another  Paroxyfm. 

According  as  different  Parts  arc  affedled  by  this  Di- 
flcmpcr,  it  goes  by  different  Names.  When  it  feizes 
the  Feet,  it  is  called  Podagra.  When  the  Knees,  6V 
nagra.  When  the  Hands,  Chiragra .  And  when  the 
llip-Joint,  Sciatica ,  &c.  Sometimes  it  attacks  the 
whole  Body  at  the  lame  Time,  and  then  it  is  called  the 
general  and  univcrlal  Gout. 

The  Gout  may  be  hereditary  or  natural  to  the  Confri- 
tution,  proceeding  from  a  coo  great  Conflridlion  of  the 
capillary  VdTels,  whence  the  gouty  Humour  is  more  ca- 
(ily  lodged,  and  detained  in  them.  It  may  alfo  pioeced 
from  high  Living,  Crnpula’s,  and  eating  fueh  Filings 
as  are  hard  of  Digcflion  ;  a  fedentary  Life,  drinking  too 
freely  of  tartarous  Wines ;  irregular  Living  ;  Excels  in 
Vcnery  ;  an  obllrudted  Perfpiration. 

Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  immediate  Caufe  of  the 
Gout,  appears  to  be  an  alkaline  or  acrimonious  Matter  in 
the  Blood;  which  being  feparated  from  it  at  particular 
'Fimcs,  falls  upon  the  Joints,  but  moll  frequently  upon 
the  Feet  and  Hands  i  which  if  it  be  repelled,  or  if  the 
Blood  be  overcharged  therewith,  fo  that  a  Crilis  cannot 
be  procured  in  the  Extremities  (as  generally  happens  in 
Old  Age)  it  falls  upon  the  nobler  Parts. 

My  Sentiment  is,  that  the  immediate  Caufe  of  the 


Gout  is  a  Kind  of  vitrlolick  Salt,  ufherM  :  , 

of  the  Blood,,  by  a  bad  Coftion  of  the  AptQtJleMaf§ 
which  at  firft  is  in  fo  fmall  a  Quantity  in  rheQ?  ’  bl* 
that  it  produces  none  of  chofe  bad  Effedts  wh  K  ^afs> 
expelled  from  it,  as  a  Coaguium,  ZlS  C°uld  be 
nually  volatilized  by  the  native  Heat  ami  u  g  COn«- 
tinual  Motion  by  the  Rapidity  of  the  Cirnif  •' acon' 
that  native  Heat  being  much  abated,  and  the  r  !il1 
becoming  much  flower  towards  the  EhwJv  atio!1 
Salt  iofing  thereby  its  Motion,  falls  hv  its  own  w  ‘hal 
on  thofe  Parts,  and  corrode  the  tendered  thereof  ^  e,ght 
the  Articulations;  whence  enfues,  that  „  .  Ias 

Pain  felt  in  the  Paroxyfm,  and  which  continue  hi?  vg 
ture,  in  the  Convulfions  excited  thereby  calk  h  Nj' 
Spirits  to  the  Succours  of  the  afflifted  Parr  wl'Tr31 
lowing  the  natural  Impulfe,  crowd  thither  •’  fo1- 
exceffive  Heat,  they  caufe  in  the  Part,  by  their  r  ■  ‘,le 
Rotation,  exalt  once  more  thofe  faline  Particles  n?i‘lllUal 
the  greateft  Part  thereof  by  Perfpiration  •  but  *  W 
cannot  force  their  Way  through  the  Flefh  t 
caufing  fome  Diforders  in  the  Mechanifm  of  tLck 

£g  “paTt?fS  ^  SharPnefS>  hMCe  Cnfc  *  fe 

The  Gout  is  either  regular  or  irregular.  _  Rcmi,1r 
when  it  appears  to  be  feared  in  the  Extremities  ’ 
Body,  returns  at  flared  Periods,  and  with  TS ,  t 
create,  and  Decline  of  the  Symptoms.  Irreo-ular  < 
the  Paroxyfms  are  frequent,  and  uncertain ?  WL  !" 
Symptoms  vary,  and  happen  promifeuoufly,  and  tl.e 
Difeafe  appears  to  be  feared  in  the  internal  Parts  of  e 
Body;  as  the  Stomach,  Brain,  £dV.  leaving  the  extreme 
Parts,  as  the  Hands,  Feet,  £sV.  free  from  Pain 

Symptom  of  the  regular  Gout.- The  regula'r  Gout 
chiefly  and  immediately  affefts  the  Tendons,  Nerves 
Membranes,  and  Ligaments  of  the  Bodv  about  the 
Joints.  Soane  times  a  cold  fhivering  Fit  precedes,  and 
generally  a  F ever  accompanies  its  firft  Appearance,  which 
loon  goes  off,  and  returns  by  Intervals.  A  flight hin  is 
felt  in  the  Joints,  where  the  Crifis  is  performed,  which 

increafes  gradually  and  in  the  Podagra,  generally  fixes 
nrit  on  the  great  Toe  5  then  proceeding  to  the  Tarfiis 
and  Metatarfus  ;  fome  times,  efpecially  in  old  Age,  it  at¬ 
tacks  the  Knees  and  Hands  ;  and  wherever  it  is  by 
wounding  and  corroding  the  Part,  caufes  a  violent  Pain, 
not  unlike  that  of  a  diflocatcd  Bone.  When  the  Pain  is 
at  its  State,  i.  e.  while  the  native  Heat  is  working  to 
exalt  and  expel  the  ialine  Particles  which  caufe  it,  there 
appears  an  Inflammation  and  Swelling;  both  which  in- 
etcaie,  as  the  Pain  dccrcafcs  ;  and  upon  their  Remiflion, 
the  Paroxyfm  is  ended  ;  though  the  Tcndernefs  and 
Swelling,  in  fevere  Fits,  will  fometimes  remain  a  longer 
lime,  and  caufe  an  Uneafinefs  upon  Motion. 

Young  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  are  lcldom  trou¬ 
bled  with  the  Gout,  unlefs  it  be  hereditary;  and  that  it 
rarely  attacks  before  the  Patient  is  35  or  40  Years  old, 
and  fometimes  not  till  the  Decline  of  Life;  that  the  cor¬ 
pulent  are  more  fubjedt  to  it  than  thofe  who  arc*  fpam ami 
lean  :  I  hat  the  Pam  increafes  towards  Night,  and  dc- 
crcafes  towards  the  Morning;  that  the  longer  the  Inter¬ 
vals  between  the  Paroxyfms,  the  more  fevere  they 
prove,  and  the  longer  they  generally  continue;  be- 
caufe  there  is  then  a  greater  Quantity  of  the  tnorbi- 
fick  Matter  gather’d  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the 
Parc ;  which  is  much  more  difficult,  and  takes  much 
more  Time  to  be  expelled. 

The  Difeafe  ufually  returns  twice  a  Year,  viz.  in  the 
Spring  and  Autumn  ;  and  in  the  latter  Paroxylm,  is> 
fometimes,  two  or  three  Months  before  it  comes  to  a 
Period  :  Though  its  Duration  is  fometimes  not  above 
three  or  four  Weeks, 

Thcfc  are  called  Cardinal  Paroxyfms,  to  diflin guilh 
them  from  others  of  lefs  Duration,  which  happen  be¬ 
tween  the  Spring  and  Autumn.  The  more  high-colour 
the  Urine,  and  the  lefs  Sediment  it  depofites,  tin*  further 
is  the  Difeafe  from  the  State  of  Conception,  as  it  is  term  1  ■ 
According  to  tiic  Violence  and  Continuance  of  the  l  ever, 
the  Paroxyfm  proves  more  or  lefs  fevere. 

In  Conllitutions  much  broke  or  Ihactcr’d  with 

I  -  .  .  fell  ^  .a  1 
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:re  are  ufually  flony  or  chalky  Concictic 
the  Joints  of  the  Fingers  or  'Feus,  and  tlici 
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w'ltli  irregular  frequent 


and  Ihort  Paroxyfms  in  the 
mines  In  the  Decline  of  Life,  when  the  ufual 
S  not  happen  ;  if  the  gouty  Matter  be  fuddenly  re- 
\kd  from  the  Extremities  (to  ufe  the  improper  com- 
Pe  C  gtj{e)  by  an  improper  Regimen  or  Medicines,  it 

TV  feizes  the  internal  Parts,  and  frequently  the  Sto- 
cli  Heiid,  Inteftines,  &c.  caufmg  Want  of  Appetite, 
Thin0-  to  vomit,  Indigeftion,  or  Cachexia,  the  Jaun- 
j?  Ailhma,  Diarrhoea  *,  and  at  laft  fo  obftruds  the 
Te 'capillary,  nervous  Tubes  (efpecially  thofe  of  the 
Somach  and  Brain)  as  poffibly  to  hinder  the  Flux  of  the 
Lai  Spirits:  Upon  which  Death  fuddenly  end, es 
Sydenham  gives  us  the  Hiftory  of  a  regular  hit  of  the 
Tout  in  the  Feet.  It  begins  towards  the  Clofe  of  Ja- 
or  Beginning  of  February ,  without  the  leaft  previous 

Voucej  except,  perhaps,  a  Crudity  or  Apfy  for  fome 
Weeks  before-hand  ;  with  a  Sort  of  Intumefcence,  and  a 
Heavinefs  of  the  Body,  which  continually  increafes,  till 
]2ft  a  Paroxyfm  breaks  out  being  preceded,  fome 
Days  with  a  Sort  of  Torpor,  and  a  fenfible  Defcent  of 
{he flatulencies  through  the  Fiefh  of  the  Thighs,  with 
fome  fpafmodick  Symptoms.  The  Day  before  the  Pa- 
roXy[m,  the  Patient’s  Appetite  is  very  greedy  *,  an  Hour 
or  tv/o  after  Midnight  he  is  waked  by  a  Pain,  commonly 
in  his  <*reat  Toe,  fometimes  in  the  Heel,  Ancle,  or  the 
Calf  of  the  Leg,  not  unlike  the  Pain  felt  upon  the  Diflo- 
cation  of  the  laid  Bones  with  a  Senfe  as  if  Water  was 
fprinkled  on  the  Part  affeded.  This  is  fiicceeded  by 
a  Chilnefs,  and  fome  Approach  to  a  Fever:  The  Pain, 
in  the  mean  time,  which  at  firft  was  more  remifs,  gra¬ 
dually  increafes ;  in  Proportion  to  which  the  Chilnefs  a- 
btes.  By  Night  it  is  arrived  at  its  Height,  and  fettled 
about  the  Ligaments  of  the  Bones  of  the  Tarfus  and  Mc- 
tatarfus;  where  it  fometimes  refembles  a  violent  Tenfion  ; 
and  fometimes  a  Laceration  of  thefe  Ligaments  *  fome¬ 
times  the  biting  or  gnawing  of  a  Dog,  or  a  Squeezing 
or  Coarftation.  Thus  far  the  Part  affected  has  inch  an 
exquifite  Senfe,  that  it  cannot  bear  the  Weight  of  the 
Linen,  nor  even  the  Shaking  of  the  Room,  occafioned  by 
aPerfon’s  Stepping.  Hence  a  thoufand  vain  Endeavours 
togetEafe,  by  changing  the  Pofture  of  the  Body,  the 
Pofition  of  the  Foot,  ipc.  till  about  Two  or  Three  o’ 
Clock  in  the  Morning  (the  Space  of  a  Nychthcmeron 
from  its  Accel's)  when  a  Rcmiffion  is  firft  perceived  ; 
the  morbid  Matter  being  by  this  Time  tolerably  digefted, 
or  even  dillipated  :  The  Patient  thereupon  drops  alleep, 
and  at  his  waking  finds  his  Pain  much  abated,  but  the 
Part  newly  1  welled.  A  few  Days  hence  the  other  Foot 
undergoes  the  fame  Fate :  Sometimes  both  arc  attacked 
from  the  firft.  From  the  Time  it  has  feized  on  both 
Legs,  the  Symptoms  become  more  irregular  and  preca¬ 
rious,  both  as  to  the  Time  of  Invafion,  and  the  Dura¬ 
tion  thereof.  But  thus  (till  holds,  that  the  Pain  recruits 
in  the  Night,  and  remits  again  in  the  Morning.  A  Se¬ 
ries  of  theft:  little,  alternate  Acceflcs,  &c.  conftitutcs  a 
Fit,  or  Paroxyfm  of  the  Gout,  which  holds  longer  or 
Ids,  according  to  the  Age,  65V.  of  the  Patient.  In 
llrong People,  and  thofe  who  have  had  it  often,  fourteen 
Days  is  a  moderate  Paroxyfm.  In  old  People,  and  thofe 
long  ufed  to  it,  it  will  hold  two  Months. 

for  the  lirft  fourteen  Days,  the  Patient  is  ufually  co- 
H‘vc»  a  Lofs  of  Appetite,  Chilnefs  towards  Evening, 
and  a  I  Jeavinels  and  Uncafmcfs  of  the  Parts  not  afled- 
C(l»  Mend  the  whole  Paroxyfm.  As  it  goes  off,  he  is 
fed  with  an  intolerable  itching,  efpecially  between  the 
Lingers ;  the  Furfur  falls,  and  his  lues  lcaie,  as  if  he 
kid  drank  Poifon. 

Such  is  the  Courfe  of  a  regular  Gout  i  but  when  thro’ 
improper  Treatment  it  is  dilluibed  or  prolonged,  it 
jh/cs  the  Hands,  Wrills,  Elbows,  Knees,  and  other 
Dirts:  Sometimes  diftoning  rhe  Fingers,  and  taking 
3Way  their  Life  ;  fomet  imes  generating  tophaceous  Con¬ 
ations,  or  Knots  about  she  1  ligaments  of  the  Joints,  re- 
kmbling  Chalk,  or  Crab’s  Lyes  i  ionic  times  riling  a 

,  inflammable  Tumour,  alnioil  as  big  as  an  Egg 
^out  the  Elbows.  b 

It  may  be  added,  that  where  a  Perfon  haslabourcdun- 
jcr  the  Gout  for  many  Years  j  the  Pain  is  fenfibly  lcf- 
uulcach  Paroxyfm,  til)  at  length  it  becomes  rather  an 
^neafinefs  than  a  Pain  : 
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Prognojiick  of  the  Gout. — The  Gout  is  ranked  amort* 
the  Number  of  incurable  Difeafes :  In  effed,  we  have  no 
true  and  allured  Remedy  yet  difcovered  for  it ;  thofe  that 
now  obtain  are  little  more  than  Palliatives,  they  tend  to 
affuage  the  Pain,  to  diminilh  it  for  a  Time,  but  not  to 
extirpate  it ;  and  I  have  feen  my  Tindure  do  that  very 
effectually,^  and  even  expel  it  from  the  Stomach  •,  with¬ 
out  Pear  of  any  dangerous  Confcquences  ;  for  it  not  only 
opens  the  Pores  to  facilitate  the  Perforation  of  the  vitrio- 

lick  Salts,  but  like  wile  by  its  vulnerary  Virtues,  cures  the 
Parts  wounded.  . 

Cure  of  the  Gout. — Bleeding  and  Purging  are  found 
absolutely  prejudicial :  Emeticks,  according  to  Pitcairn 
and  him  idler  ^  may  do  Good  in  the  Beginning  of  the 
Difcale.  But  upon  the  whole,  nothing  in  Sydenham's 
Opinion,  proves  of  more  Service  than  Digeftives  or 
Medicines  which  {Lengthen  the  Stomach,  and  promote 
Digeflion  :  As  Angelica-Root,  Enul.  Campan.  the  The- 
riac.  Andromach.  thejefuit’s  Bark,  and  Antifcorbuticks  i 
1  hefe  chiefly  to  be  adminiftered  in  the  Intervals  between 
the  I  aioxiftns.  Aittjgrave  however  recommends  inter¬ 
nally  Repellents,  and  principally  Cardiacks,  externally 
Emplaifters  Gum.  carm.  or  oxycroc.  or  cephalic,  with 
Burgundy  Pitch  j  or  green  Sear-cloth,  commonly  called 
Hat-cafe ,  &c.  (Yct  DoLcus  affirms,  that  Repellents  do 
more  Harm  than  Good  ;  and  gives  us  the  following 
Recipe^  as  more  than  equal  to  all  others. 
llamech  §  j.  Pah.  Jalap  Ex  trait.  Trifoh  Febrin.  5*1  j. 
Litharg.  aur.  3  vj.  Sapa  antim.  3  B.  Sacchar.  Canth.  3  vj.* 
OL  olicar.  §.  f  Cera  ip  Ficis  parum.  f.f  a.  An  Em- 
plaiftcr  to  be  laid  on  the  Joint  affeded,  till  the  Pain 
and  the  morbid  Matter  be  driven  away.  You’ll  find 

fevcral  other  very  good  Receipts  for  the  Gout,  in  my 

Treadle  of  Pharmacy. 

The*  different  Symptoms  of  the  Gout  are  fo  unac¬ 
countable,  that  it  is  aim  oft  impoffible  to  account  for  it, 
though  feveral  very  learned  Phyficians,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  have  attempted  to  do  it,  and  all  to  very  litcle 
Purpole.  Was  I  to  endeavour  to  do  it  according  to  my 
own  Syftcm  of  the  immediate  Caufe  of  that  cruel  Difeafe, 

I  would  fay,  as  I  have  done  already,  that  the  Gout  af¬ 
fects  fome  Scafons  of  the  Year  more  than  others,  viz. 
the  Spring  and  Autumn  5  becaufe,  1.  The  Fermentation 
of  the  Humours  being  greater  at  that  Time  than  at 
another,  and  thereby  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  accel- 
leratcd,  its  flowing  then  with  greater  Impetuofity  thro* 
the  Veffcl,  it  ufhers  along  with  it  all  it  meets  with  in 
its  Paffage,  the  lighter  and  more  fubtile  Bodies  accom¬ 
panying  it  throughout  its  whole  Circulation,  and  thofe 
which  are  heavier,  parting  from  it  by  their  own  Weight, 
in  thofe  Parts  where  that  Rapidity  begins  to  flake,  v.gr. 
towards  the  Extremities,  fuch  as  earthy,  metalliek,  and 
mineral  Particles  •,  which  being  not  quite  deftitute  of 
Motion  by  that  Separation,  retain  on  the  contrary  flill 
enough  of  it  to  excoriate  and  wound  the  tendered:  of 
thofe  Parts,  where  they  caufe  an  exquifite  Pain  ;  for 
though  they  may  in  all  Appearance  a  (ft  in  the  fame 
Manner  on  the  adjacent  ones,  as  thofe  Parts  are  much 
harder,  we  are  not  lenfible  of  it,  becaufe  they  make  but 
very  little  Imprellion  on  them  ;  and  il  they  did,  the 
Pain  would  hol  be  very  near  fo  exquifite.  Its  alleging 
the  great  Toe  firft,  when  the  Gout  is  in  the  Foot,  is 
becaufe  the  Articulation  ol  that  Toe  being  much  bigger 
than  that  of  ihc  reft,  it  is  confequcndy  more  cxpolcd 
to  the  niorbifick  Matter,  anil  takes  in  a  greater  Quantity 
thereof  i  whereas  the  other  Toes  cfcape,  by  means  of 
the  Intcrpoficion  of  Bones.  The  fame  Pain  being  felc 
in  lomc  of  the  neighbouring  Parts,  viz.  the  Tarfus  and 
Metatarfus,  does  not  evidence,  that  thofe  Parts  are  al¬ 
ways  affeded  with  the  lame  niorbifick  Matter,  for  they 
fuller  fometimes  by  Compaflion.  The  Pain  being  felt 
fuddenly  in  another  Place,  while  it  ccafes  in  that  which 
was  attacked  firft,  is  not  that  the  Pain  is  tranfplantcd, 
or  flics  from  one  Place  to  the  other  *,  but  becaufe  the 
vitriolick  Parts  entangling  thcmfelvcs  at  laft  in  the  iul- 
phu rous  Particles  of  the  Blood,  lofe  thereby  their  Acti¬ 
vity,  which  gives  a  Rcfpite  to  the  Parr,  till  by  the 
Afliftance  of  a  new  Supply  of  Particles  of  the  fame  Kind, 
they  begin  to  ad  anew  on  the  Part;  but  during  that 
Rcfpite,  the  lame  Pain  may  be  felt  in  another  Part,  by 
that  Part  being  alledcd  in  its  Turn,  by  its  Share  of  the 
fiime  morbific  t  Matter ;  which  niorbifick  Matter  when  it 
1 1  F  fur- 
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furabounds  in  the  Mafs  of  Blood  ( as  it  mud  do  in 
Procefs  of  Time,  unlels  Sobriety  and  fpeciHck  Remedies, 
to  repair  the  Tone  of  the  Stomach,  come  to  the  Suc¬ 
cour  of  the  Patient)  it  fails  then  on  the  inward  Parts, 
and  kills  the  Patient.  The  Paroxifms  of  the  Gout,  re¬ 
turn,  when  the  morbifick  Matter  evacuated,  is  reimplaced 
by  other  of  the  lame  Nature  ;  which  happens  fooner  or 
later,  according  as  the  Patient  takes  more  or  Ids  Care 
to  prevent  it. 

The  Rheumatifm  (which  bears  a  great  Refemblance  of 
the  Gout,  whence  fome  call  it  univerfal  Gout)  is  a  pain¬ 
ful  Diforder  felt  in  various  external  Parts  of  the  Body, 
accompanied  with  Heavinefs,  Difficulty  of  Motion,  and 
frequently  a  wandering  Fever. 

The  Rhcumatifm  is  a  Pain  ufually  wandering,  but 
fometimes  fixed  in  the  mufcular  and  membranous  Parts 
of  the  Body,  happening  chiefly  in  Autumn. 

The  proper  Seat  of  the  Rheumatifm  is  fuppofed  to  be 
in  the  Membrana  communis  of  the  Mufcles ;  which  it 
renders  rigid  and  unfit  for  Motion,  without  great  Pain. 

The  Rheumatifm  is  either  univerfal  or  particular. 

Univerfdl  Rhemiatifin ,  is  that  which  attacks  all  the 
Parts  of  the  Body,  even  the  internal  ones. 

Particular  Rheumatifm ,  is  that  which  is  confined  to 
particular  Parts.  In  which  Cafe  the  Pains  are  ufually 
erratick,  palling  from  one  Side  to  another  ;  but  fome¬ 
times  fixed.  This  is  alfo  called  a  windy  or  fcorbutick 
Rheumatifm. 

The  Difference  between  the  Rheumatifm  and  the  Gout 
conlifls  chiefly  in  this,  that  the  Rheumatifm  ‘attacks  not 
only  the  Joints  as  the  Gout  does,  but  alfo  the  Mufcles 
and  Membranes  between  the  Joints. 

Caufe  of  the  Rheumatifm. — The  Rheumatifm  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  arife  from  a  fliarp  ferous  Humour  thrown  on 
the  fenfible  Parts,  and  occalioning  a  Pain  by  its  Vellica- 
tion.  Dr.  Quincy  fays,  it  proceeds  from  the  fame  Caufe 
as  that  whereby  the  mucilaginous  Glands  become  ftiflf, 
and  gritty  in  the  Gout. 

Dr.  Mufgravc  takes  it  to  be  occafioned  by  a  fharp  al¬ 
kaline  Salt,  rather  than  acid  one  •,  from  this  Confidera- 
tion,  that  the  Urine  of  the  rheumatick  People,  does  not 
afford  above  a  thirteenth  Part  of  the  alkaline  Salt  found 
in  that  of  healthful  People. 

Hence  he  conjectures,  that  the  Salt  is  retained  in  the 
Blood,  implicated  and  embarafled  in  the  Pituita,  by 
which  Means  it  forms  a  Vifcidity  which  occafions  all  the 
Pains  and  Tumors  of  the  Rheumatifm. 

The  expofing  the  Body  too  fuddcnly  to  the  cold  Air, 
after  having  heated  it  to  a  great  Degree,  is  the  moll 
ufual  remote  Caufe. 

Symptoms. — A  Fit  of  the  Rheumatifm  is  frequently 
preceded  by  a  Fever  of  two  or  three  Days,  and  fome¬ 
times  by  a  Shivering.  The  Attack  happens  in  various 
Parts  of  the  Body,  as  the  Hands,  Arms,  Thighs,  Legs, 
Feet,  &c.  a  Redncls,  Swelling,  and  La  in  ends  often 
fucceeding.  The  Pain  fometimes  fixing  in  the  Loins, 
and  reaching  as  far  as  the  Os  Sacrum  ;  this  Diforder  is 
called  Lumbago ,  and  bears  a  near  Refemblance  to  the 
Nephritis}  being  only  diflingtiilhable  therefrom  by  this, 
that  the  latter  is  attended  with  a  Vomiting,  which  the 
former  is  not. 

Prognojlick. — The  Rheumatifm  ufually  proves  a  te¬ 
dious  lading  Difcafc,  holding  lor  feveral  Months,  fome¬ 
times  Years  ;  not  continually,  but  by  Paroxifms,  in 
aged  Pci  Ions,  and  thole  of  weak  Conllitutions  and  de¬ 
cayed  Vil'ccra,  it  fometimes  frizes  the  Head. 

Cure. — The  Cure  is  by  Evacuation,  chiefly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sydenham,  by  repeated  Phlebotomy,  with  a  plen¬ 
tiful  LMe  of  Volatiles  and  Diluters,  Schmitzius  recom¬ 
mends  Sudoiifh  ks  ;  anti  Mufgravc  Catnrdlicks  and  Erne- 
ticks  ;  and  I  recommend  the  hot  1  Jail- bach,  with  Dia- 
phoreticks  and  Dicurcticks, 

Rid-ets ,  rachitis,  is  a  Diforder  aflcdling  the  Bones  of 
Children,  and  caufing  a  con liclcrablc  Protuberance,  in 
Curvation  or  Dill  onion  thereof. 

Caufes. — This  Difcafe  fometimes  arifes  from  a  Fault 
in  fwatliing  the  Child,  rolling  him  too  tight  in  lomc 
Plants,  ami  too  look*  in  others  ;  placing  him  in  an  in- 
convt  incur,  or  too  often  in  the  fame  Poflurc,  or  fufler- 
u!g  him  tu  be  long;  wet.  It  is  Jikewife  attributed  to  the 
Want  of  proper  Alotion,  and  the  ufing  of  the  Child  to 
be  boinc  in  one  Ann  only  ;  whence  the  Legs  anil  Knees 


remain  too  long  in  the  fame  incurvated  Sit 

it  may  be  occafioned  by  lb  me  Fault  in  tliMY*lk  0r 
occafioning  the  Aliment  to  be  unequally 

Body,  by  which  fome  Parts  of  the  Vhc 

Bulk  more  than  the  reft.  '"Walt 

Prognojlick.— The  Rickets  ufually  apnea- 
firft  eight  Months,  and  the  fixdi  Year  0f  r'‘ 

Af:r  :iy  prd  affefs  g,rows  ,:ix>  S  JS‘s 

and  if  it  be  the  Legs,  they  become  unable  to  ; 

Body.  All  the  Parts  fubfervient  to  voluwarvM* 
are  Jikewife  debilitated  and  enfeebled;  and  t\  r!l°n 
grows  pale,  fickly,  flothfui,  and  cannot’ fit  creff  U'ld 

His  Head  generally  becomes  too  large  for  the  Tin  1 
and  cannot  be  lupported  or  managed  by  the  Muf  l Un!’ 

wear  away.  Swelling °i 
knotty  Excrefcencies  appear  in  the  W  rifts  AnrU°  , 

Tops  of  the  Ribs-,  and  the  Bones  of  the 

Thighs  grow  bowed  and  crooked.  The  like  Diford 
fometimes  alfo  frizes  the  Bones  of  the  Arms,  Ucr 

Prognojlick.  —  If  the  Symptoms  continue  Jon*  the 
Thorax  becomes  ftrait,  a  Difficulty  of  Refpiration?nfu^ 
as  alfo  a  Cough,  and  a  hedlick  Fever-  the  Abdomen 
fwells,  the  Pullc  grows  weak  and  languid,  anc|  cjle 
Symptoms  increafing  at  length  prove  mortal. 

Cure. — When  the  Diforder  is  taken  early,  it  may  be 
remedied  by  proper  Holders  and  Bandages,'  fuitea  to 
the  Parts  affected  :  But  when  the  Bones  are  grown  rbij 
and  inflexible,  other  mechanical  Contrivances,  as  pad¬ 
ding,  ftrait  Boots,  and  feveral  Sorts  of  Machines  or  En¬ 
gines  made  of  Pafte- board,  Whale- bone,  Tin,  lie.  are 
made  ufe  of,  in  hope  to  reftorc  the  diftorted  Bones  to 
their  natural  Straitnefs  ;  but  which  I  know  by  Expe¬ 
rience  ferve  only  to  render  them  llill  more  diftorted. 

Others  chulc  a  Liniment  of  Rum  and  Palm  Oil  -  and 
others  a  Plaifter  de  minio  and  oxycrocum,  applied  along 
the  Back  to  cover  the  whole  Spine.  Dry  Frictions  over 
the  whole  Body,  with  a  warm  Linnen  Cloth  before  the 
Fire,  efpecially  on  the  Parts  affedled,  are  of  great  Ser¬ 
vice.  The  Oil  of  Snails  is  very  famous  for  the  lame  In¬ 
tention,  being  what  drops  from  them,  after  broiling 
and  iulpending  them  in  a  Flannel  Bag.  With  this  the 
Limbs  and  fpinal  Bone  arc  anointed. 

Some  want  much  cold  Bathing,  before  the  Diftcmpcr 
comes  to  be  confirmed,  during  May  and  June,  continu¬ 
ing  the  Child  in  the  Water  two  or  three  Seconds  at  each 
Plunge  ;  but  I  do  not  at  all  approve  of  this  Remedy,  for 
of  feveral  Children  that  have  been  thus  plunged,  to  my 
certain  Knowledge,  and  contrary  to  my  Sentiment,  none 
have  been  cured,  and  fome  have  died. 

Cutaneous  Diseases. 

The  Leprofy ,  lepra ,  is  a  foul  cutaneous  Diteafe,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  dry,  white,  thin,  icurfy  Scabs,  either  over 
the  whole  Body,  or  only  fome  Part  of  it ;  and  ufually 
attended  with  a  vehement  Itching,  and  other  Pains. 

Caufes .• — The  L.eprofy  leems  to  arife  from  a  great 
Obflrudlion  of  Pcrlpiration  ;  whereby  the  thin  lalme 
Humours  arc  thrown  off  from  the  Blood,  and  arretted  by 
the  Denfity  and  Clofencfs  of  the  Cuticula. 

T  his  Diftcmper  lias  been  much  more  frequent  in 
former  Times  than  at  prefent,  and  much  more  in  the 
hot  Countries  of  the  Eaft,  particularly  among  the  7(,cw» 
than  among  us,  (though  about  ten  Years  ago  I  had  a 
.Leprous  for  a  Patient )  perhaps  by  real'on  the  Salts  wbic.i 
by  the  Appointment  of  Nature,  are  to  be  eliminated 
through  the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  along  with  the  excreimu- 
titious  Serum  their  proper  Vehicle,  are  in  hot  Countries 
conveyed  in  greater  Plenty  to  the  Surface  oi  the 
than  in  thole  northern  Regions  they  ordinarily  are ;  >1IU 
flicking  in  their  Paflage  in  the  thin  dry  Mcmbi.tm-’ 0 
the  Cuticle,  -the  aqueous  Parts  which  are  their  \  chit  c, 
flip  away  from  them  by  infallible  Evaporation,  -nj1 
leave  them  thofe  to  corrode  and  Irct  it,  till  at 
through  the  Quantity  lb  gathered,  the  Membrane  ’«• 
comes  dry,  brittle,  and  white,  which  is  the  Cuu. 
that  Difquammation,  or  falling  away  in  white  •  oic  - 
That  Whitcnds,  as  well  as  Brittlends  proceeding  >_ 
from  the  Quantity  of  thofe  Salts,  which  are  tn< in  1 

white;  and  when  the  Moiflure  is  diawn  b<),n ' 
being  aculeated,  and  having  infinuated  thciiifi.us  • 
the  Pores  of  the  Cuticle,  diilbJve  the  Continuity  o  ‘  ^ 
their  Points  and  Edges,  which  thus 
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mentioned. 


is  apt  on  the  lead  Friflion  to  fall  off,  as  above- 
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mennunLu. 

Xhe  Antients  diftinguimed  two  Kinds  of  Leprofy, 
v  the  Lepra  Gracorum ,  and  Lepra  Arabian  :  Tho’ 
^ £W0  feem  only  to  have  differed  in  Degree;  the 
Lnptoms  of  the  Grecian  being  further  heightened  and 
Joravared  in  the  Arabian. 

D°ypra  Arabian ,  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
aljed  Elephantiasis,  by  reafon  in  this  the  Patient’s  Skin 
roUo-h  and  wrinkled  like  an  Elephant’s  Elide. 
jn  ^he  Lepra  Arabum  the  Skin  is  befet  with  a  dry 
icabby  Cruft ;  as  in  the  former  Cafe  the  Salts  being  left 
delfitute  of  their  Humidity,  are  not  fo  adtive,  and 
therefore  affeeft  only  the  Cuticle  ;  in  the  latter  Cafe  thefe 
Saits,  with  their  Vehicle,  crowding  falter  than  they  can 
be  evaporated  through  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  (being  (till 
influore,  and  fo  more  cauftick)  corrode  deeper,  and  eat 
not  only  the  Cuticle,  but  the  excretory  Veffels,  and 
Surface  of  the  Skin  itfelf;  which  thereby  fpins  out  a 
liquor  fomewhat  thicker  than  ufual ;  which  when  the 
thinned  and  moft  aqueous  Parts  are  evaporated,  are 
condenfed  into  that  Cruft  or  Scab,  which  is  the  diftin- 
auilhing  Ch aradter  of  this  Difeafc. 

The  Lepra  begins  within-fide,  a  long  Time  before  it 
appears  without  fide.  It  was  frequent  in  Europe  in  the 
iotli  and  1 1 th  Centuries,  but  feems  at  prelent  almoft 
extind,  unlefs  we  allow  the  venereal  Difcafe  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  Lepra,  as  was  the  Opinion,  among  many 
others,  ol  the  learned  Pitcairn ,  and  as  lias  been  endea- 
voured  to  be  proved  by  Mr.  Bcckct ,  in  a  Difcourfe  ex- 
prdly  on  the  Subject  in  the  Philosophical  Tranfablions. 

Symptoms. — The  Symptoms  of  the  antient  Lepra ,  as 
hid  down  by  Galen ,  Aret.eus ,  Pen  tan  us ,  AEgincta ,  Car - 
thin,  Varanda ,  Gordon ,  Pharaus ,  and  others,  arc  as 
follows : — The  Patient’s  Voice  is  hoarfe,  and  comes 
rather  through  the  Nofe  than  the  Mouth  ;  the  Blood  full 
of  little  white  fhining  Bodies,  like  Grains  of  Millet, 
which  upon  Filtration  feparate  themfclves  from  it ;  the 
Serum  is  fcabious,  and  deftituce  of  its  natural  Humidity, 
ir.fonuich  that  Salt  applied  to  it  does  not  diffolve  ;  it  is 
fo  dry,  that  Vinegar  poured  on  it  boils  ;  and  is  fo  ftrongly 
bound  together  by  little  imperceptible  Threads,  that 
calcined  Lead  thrown  into  it  fwims.  The  Face  refemblcs 
a  Coal  half  excinft,  undtuous,  fhining,  and  bloated, 
with  frequent  hard  Knots,  green  at  Bottom,  and  white 
at  Top.  The  Hair  is  fhort,  fliff,  and  brinded,  and 
not  to  be  torn  off  without  bringing  away  fome  of  the 
rotten  Flefh  to  which  it  adheres  ;  if  it  grows  again, 
either  on  the  Head  or  Chin,  it  is  always  white.  Arhwart 
the  forehead  run  large  Wrinkles  or  Furrows,  from  one 
Temple  to  the  other ;  the  Eyes  red  and  inflamed,  and 
lame  like  thofe  of  a  Cat ;  the  Ears  fwcIPcl  and  red, 
eaten  with  Ulcers  towards  the  Bottom,  and  cncoropaflcd 
with  little  Glands  ;  the  Nofe  funk,  becaule  of  the  rot¬ 
ting  ol  the  Cartilage  •,  the  Tongue  dry  and  black,  fwel- 
kl,  ulcerated,  divided  with  Furrows,  and  fpotted  with 
Ciiains  of  White  ;  the  Skin  covered  with  Ulcers,  that 
hie  and  revive  on  each  other,  or  with  white  Spots  or 
Scales  like  a  Fifii  ;  it  is  rough  and  infenfiblc,  and  when 
cut,  in  Read  of  Blood,  yields  a  (unions  Liquor.  It  ar- 
nves  in  lime  to  Inch  a  Degree  of  Infallibility,  that  the 
Wrtil,  Feet,  or  even  the  large  Tendon,  may  be  pierced 
with  a  Needle,  without  the  Patient’s  fee  ling  any  Pain, 
k  bit  the  Nofe,  Fingers,  Toes,  and  even  privy  Mem- 
lys  lull  off*  entire,  and  by  a  Death  peculiar  to  each 
cl  anticipate  that  of  the  Patient.  It  is  added, 
jktthe  Body  is  fo  hot,  that  a  frcfli  Apple  held  in  the 

H. uul  above  an  Hour,  will  be  dried  and  wrinkled,  as  if 
expofed  to  the  Sun  for  a  Week. 

Cure. --As  to  rhe  Cure,  that  which  proved  effcdlual 

I, 1  thole  fouihern  Countries  (ails  among  us,  where  the 
iirongcll  Medicament,  and  the  moll  power  ful  Mercurials 
juc  iH'crlV.iry.  Bathing  is  judged  to  be  of  good  Ufe  in 

‘c  j-epra.  Dogs  and  i  lares  are  laid  to  be  fubjedt  to 
f,Hs  1)llj‘alc-  An the  Indians  a  white  Man  is  defpilal, 
lls  pallmg  with  them  for  the  Mark  of  a  Leper. 

Matthew  Prior  fays,  that  in  Chiiilendom  there  were 
1 thouland  1  lofpirals  for  Lepers ;  but  the  Difeafc 
;  nT>  been  di  Icon  tinned  for  two  hundred  Years,  the 

I  IcHpitals  were  abufed,  and  Perfons 
lIw«felves  I  .< *pers,  to  be  entitled  to  the  Provifion 
occalioned  their  Regulation  in  fome  Countries, 


and  their  entire  Suppreffion  in  Others.  In  France,  th iv 

were  united  to  our  Order  of  St.  Lazare  and  Mount  Car- 

me  ,  in  i  4,  and  the  Adminillration  of  them  given  to 

our  Knights  In  England  they  have  been  converted  to 

other  Purpofes.  Formerly  the  Caufes  of  Lepers  we  “ 

committed  to  the  ecdefiaftical  Tribunals  ;  and  it  was 

prohibited  to  profecute  a  Leper  before  a  Lay-Tudoe 

m  Regard  they  were  under  the  Proteftion  of  the  Church’ 

which  Separated  them  from  the  reft  of  the  People,  by  a 

Ceirmony  ft,  11  to  be  feen  in  the  antient  Rituals  Y 

The  Itch  ,s  a  Difeafe  of  the  Skin,  wherein  it  is  cor- 

rupted  by  the  oozing  out  of  certain  fharp  laline  Hu- 

mouis,  w  11c  1  gather  into  Pullules,  and  occafion  a  Pu- 
ritus  or  Itching. 

tW°  °fItch’  ^«niid,  and  a  dry 

Kind.  The  latter  has  been  uiuaily  fuppofcd  to  be  owing 

to  an  atraoilary  Humour;  and  the  former  to  a  faline  Pi- 
tuita. —  1  hey  are  both  contagious. 

Caufes.  —  Dr.  Bottom  o  has  given  a  much  more  rational 
Account  of  the  Caufc  of  this  Diftemper,  than  any  Au¬ 
thor  before  him  :  He  examined  fcveral  Globules  of  the 
Matter  picked  out  of  the  Pullules  of  itchy  Perfons  with 
a  Micro lcope,  and  found  them  to  be  minute  living  Crea¬ 
tures  m  Shape  refembling  a  Tortoifc,  of  b rifle  Morion, 
with  fix  Feet,  a  fharp  Head,  and  two  little  Horns  at  the 
End  of  the  Snout.  Hence* he  makes  no  Scruple  to  attri¬ 
bute  this  Difcafe  to  the  continual  Biting  of  thefe  Ani¬ 
malcules  in  the  Skin  ;  by  Means  of  which,  fome  Portion 

,  ™  berT  P0211^  ollt  through  the  final i  Apertures  of 

u  T  lrlSA  !tt  e  waccry  Bladt1ers  are  made,  within  which 
the  In  Jetts  continuing  to  gnaw,  the  In  feeffed  are  forced 

to  fcratch,  and  by  Scratching  increafe  the  Mifchief-, 

breaking  not  only  the  little  PufluJes,  but  the  Skin  too, 

and  fome  little  Blood  Veffels,  and  fo  make  Scabs,  cruffy 
Sores,  &c.  1 

.  Hc"ce  we  perceive  how  the  Itch  comes  to  be  catch¬ 
ing  ;  fince  thefe  Creatures,  by  fimple  Contacts,  eafily 
pals  fi  om  one  Body  to  another  ;  their  Motion  being  won¬ 
derfully  fwift,  and  they  crawling  on  the  Surfaceof  the 
Body,  as  well  as  under  the  Cutictila, 

Cure.  —  The  Cure  of  the  Itch  is  attempted  with  lixivial 
Wallies,  Baths,  and  Ointments  made  of  Salts,  Sulphurs, 
Mercury,  &c.  thefe  being  very  powerful  in  killing  the 
Vermin  lodged  in  the  Cavities  of  the  Skin,  which 
icratching  will  never  do,  they  being  too  minute  to  be 
caught  under  the  Nails.  And  if  in  Practice  it  is  found, 
that  this  Dilcale,  after  it  feemed  to  be  cured  by  Undtion, 
frequently  returns  again,  this  s  eafily  accounted  for, 
fince  though  the  Ointment  may  have  killed  all  the  Jiving 
Creatures,  yet  it  may  not  poffibly  have  dellroy’d  all 
their  Eggs,  laid,  as  it  were,  in  the  Nells  of  the  Skin  *, 

from  which  they  afterwards  breed  again,  and  renew  the 
Diftemper. 

I-lcrpcs ,  is  a  cutaneous  Heat  or  Inflammation,  attended 
with  a  Roughncfs  of  the  Skin,  and  the  Ei  option  of  a 
Number  ol  little  Puflulcs  fpreading  every  Way. 

There  are  clivers  Kinds  of  this  Difcafe  :  As, 

Miliary  Herpes ,  which  is  an  AffembJage  of  innumera¬ 
ble  little  Pullules,  under  the  Cuticle  of  the  Size  of  Mil¬ 
let  Seeds  ;  popularly  called  t he  Shingles. 

The  Herpes  mi  liar  is,  according  to  l  Fife  man,  approaches 
very  nearly  to  the  Nature  of  the  Plora,  and  therefore  to 
be  cured  with  mercurial  Catharticks,  &c. 

Simple  Herpes  is  a  Angle  Pullule  or  two,  rifing  chiefly 
on  the  Face,  of  a  whitilh  or  yellowifh  Colour,  pointed, 
and  with  an  inflamed  Bale.  —  Thefe  dry  away  of  then- 
own  Accord,  upon  letting  out  the  little  Drops  of  Pus 
contained  in  them. 

A  third  Species  of  Herpes  is  what  the  French  other- 
wife  call  Serpigo  ;  and  in  Eng! if j ,  a  Tetter ,  or  Ring- 
Worm. 

Herpes  exudens ,  is  a  more  corrofivc  Kind;  the  PuftuJeu 
arc  ruddy,  and  attended  with  an  Itching ;  and  ulcerate 
the  Parts  they  rile  on. 

EryftpehCs ,  is  a  Difcafe  of  the  Skin,  called  alfo  Saar 
ignis ,  and  Sc  .Anthony's  Fire . 

Its  Seat  is  any  Part  ol'  the  Body,  but  principally  the 
Face. 

Caufes  of  the  Fry  fi  pci  a' s.  —  Dr.  gz/wy  aocotmis  for  the 
Eryftpela's  Ironi  a  too  fly.y  Blood,  'uch  obll aiding  the 
Capillaries,  occalions  Inflammation?; :  Others  Irom  a  too 

n  11»L*  VVI  I  11  4  t*  • 
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fharp  and  bilious  Blood,  which,  on  Account  of  its  great 
*  Subuliy, 
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Subtilty,  occafions  no  fenfible  Tumour  ;  but  fpreads  and 
diffufes  itfelf  all  around.  Its  Colour,  though  red,  ge¬ 
nerally  inclines  towards  a  yellow,  on  Account  of  the 
Mixture  of  Bile;  and  always  the  more  of  the  Bile,  the 
more  dangerous  the  Difeafe. 

There  is  another  Species  of  Eryjipela?  s,  though  lefs 
ufual  than  the  former*,  moil  commonly  arifing  from  a 
too  copious  drinking  oi  fpirituous  Liquors. 

Symptoms.  —  The  Symptoms  of  the  ilrft  Kind  of 
Eryfipela’s,  are,  that  it  flievvs  itfelf  in  a  ruddy  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  Part,  with  a  little  Swelling  of  the  fame  ;  an 
intenfe  Pain,  and  a  Crowd  of  little  Piulules,  which,  as 
the  Inflammation  incrcafcs,  grow  into  Veficuku.  The 
Difeafe  fpreads  irfelf  apace;  fluffing  from  one  Place  to 
another,  with  a  Lever  attending  it.  It  attacks  the  Patient 
all  at  once,  and  chiefly  when  out  in  the  Air  ;  whence  the 
Country  People  call  it  Blalting,  Sidcratio .* — -The  other 
Species  of  Eryfipela’s,  begins  with  a  Fever,  after  which 
there  is  an  univerfal  Eruption  of  Pultules,  almolt  over 
the  whole  Body,  much  like  thofe  after  the  Stinging  of 
Nettles,  and  fometimes  riling  into  Veficulm. 
off  they  leave  an  intolerable  Itching,  and  as  oltcn  as 
fcratched,  return  again. 

Etmuller  gives  it  as  the  diftinguifhing  Charatter  of  an 
Eryfipela’s,  that  when  pro  fled  very  lightly  by  the  Finger, 
there  follows  a  white  Spot,  which  prefentiy  after  becomes 
red  again  ;  which  does  not  happen  in  an  ordinary  Inflam¬ 
mation,  unlefs  when  violently  prefled.- — Scorbutick  Peo¬ 
ple  are  mod  fubjett  to  this  Difeafe. 

Cure. —  It  is  difputed,  whether  purging  be  good  in 
the  Eryfipela’s  ?  Sydenham  reco m me n d s  it  the  next  Day 
alter  Bleeding.  Etmuller  cautions  us  again  fl  them  both, 
and  recommends  Diaphoreticks.  Dr.  b'reind  obferves, 
that  in  the  Jail  Stage  of  an  Fryflpcla’s  of  the  Head,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  Coma,  Delirium,  Lrr.  unlefs  Catharticks 
will  do  good,  the  Gale  is  defperate.  All  unctuous  Afliin- 
gents,  and  cold  Application^,  externally,  are  dangerous  *, 
and  fometimes  makes  the  Eryfipcla’s  ck generate  into  a 
Gangrene. 

Diseases  of  the  Eves. 

Opthalmia ,  is  a  Difeafe  of  the  Eyes,  properly,  an  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  Tunica  adnata,  or  Conjunctiva,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  Redncfs,  Heat,  and  Pain. 

The  Ophthalmia  is  either  moilt  or  dry  :  In  the  flrll 
there  is  a  Shedding  of  Tears,  in  the  iecoml  none  at  all. 

Caufes  of  the  Ophthalmia.  —  The  immediate  Caufe  of 
the  Ophthalmia,  is  the  Blood  flowing  in  too  great  Abun¬ 
dance  in  the  little  Veflels  of  the  Adnata ,  lo  as  to  flagnate 
therein,  and  diflend  them.  'Flic  remote  Caufes  are  the 
fame  with  thole  ol  other  Inflammations.  In  Summer  it 
is  frequent  to  have  Epidemic/;  Ophthalmia's. 

Symptoms.  —  It  fometimes  happens  in  the  Ophthalmia, 
that  the  two  Fye-lids  are  lo  ddlortcd,  that  the  Lye  con¬ 
tinues  eonflantly  open,  without  being  able  to  flint  ; 
which  is  called  ^ r.y. /n?  ;  fometimes  the  Eye-lids  are  Jo 
f alien’d  together,  that  the  Kye  cannot  lie  open’d,  which 
is  called  n.  d.  Clofure  ol  Things  that  ihould  be 

open. 

Cure.  —  Snow  applied  to  the  afllitted  F.yc,  is  reputed 
a  good  Rttincd y  lor  the  Ophthalmia  :  The  F.phemeridcs 
of  the  Leopoldine  Academy,  mention  an  Ophthalmia 
cured  by  applying  Cow’s  Dung,  while  hot,  between  two 
Linen  Cloths,  to  the  Kye.  A  box’s  Tongue,  and  the 
1  at  and  Gall  of  a  Viper,  are  empirical  Preferv.itives 
again! I  the  Ophthalmia. —  I  he  Cure  ol  the  Ophthalmia’s, 
according  to  the  modern  Pratt  ice,  depends  chiefly  on  the 
due  Repetition  ol  Purgatives.  If  thclc  fail,  Kecourfe  is 
Jiaci  to  Vcliccatoi ies,  Hints,  Scions,  CdV.  d'hon/as  Pitcairn 
prefers  Bleeding  •,  it  being  his  Obfi  rvation,  tliat  no  !)if- 
eafe  requires  copious  Bleeding  Jo  much  as  the  Oph¬ 
thalmia, 

Pitcairn ,  and  lome  otheis,  dillinguilh  an  exiernal  and 
internal  Ophthalmia;  i he  full  in  die  Adnata,  which  is 
that  hithei to  jpoke  of  ;  ihr  kcoiul  in  ihcRitina.  'The 
Symptoms  oiTndications  of  the  latter,  an:  Mitjtw  volitan- 
tes ,  Dull  feeming  to  lly  in  the  Air,  6jV.  I  Ins  when  in¬ 
veterate,  degenerate  into  a  Gut/a  Serena,  or  Amaitrofts. 

Out  fa  Serena  is  a  Difeafe  ol  the  Lyes,  being  an  entire 
Privation  of  Sight,  without  any  apparent  Fault  or  Di (or¬ 
der  of  the  Part,  excepting  that  the  Pupil  looks  fome- 
what  larger,  and  blacker  than  before. 
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Caufe  of  the  Gul/a  Serena.  —  Its  Caufe  is 
be  a  Compreffion,  or  Obftruttion  of  the  t0 

whicli  prevents  the  due  Flux  of  the  animil  q--  ryes, 
the  Retina.  Pitcairn  aferibes  it  to  an  Ihfl'f  *nt0 
the  Retina,  occafioncd  by  the  Veffcls  therJf  i  ^  ^ 
much  diflcnded  with  Blood.  beingtOu 
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.  Symptoms.  —  The  Mujc.v  volitantes  are  a  narhn 
nick  Sign  of  a  growing  Gut! a  Serena.  *  °Sn°nio- 
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PrognoJUck.  —  Tlit  Gulta  Serena  is  one  of  ri 
dangerous  and  untraflable  of  all  the  Dif-  r.  C  m°rt 
Eyes.  La  es  of  the 

Cure.  —  The  Cure  of  the  Gulia  Serena  ,rrr.„  r 
r  it  cairn,  mult  be  attempted  with  Mcrcuriil.  .  !ng  t0 
Salivation,  and  with  Decoftions  of  Guaiacum’  ^ 
Medicine  or  Phyfick,  mutt  have  been  nn’ri,, 

tth  the  World.  The  Injuries  and  ViciPitudcI 

Air,  the  Nature  and  Qualities  of  Foods  the  V;  i  '  t  ,e 

external  Bodies,  the  Actions  of  Life,  and  laftly  T" 

brick  of  human  Compages,  mud  have  render’d  n  r  r 

almoft  as  old  as  Mankind  :  And  the  Prefence  of  ,nr 

eale,  as  it  brings  with  it  a  painful  Scnfation,  or  the  i  r 

perhaps  of  the  Ufe  of  a  Limb,  does,  by  a  nAf 

mechanical  Ini nulie,  both  in  Brutes  and  Men  , 

theDifeafed  to  feek  for  Help,  and  to  apply!  g 

ettlier  by  mere  Experiment,  or  by  Inftinct,  and  fpo  ’ 

neous  Appetite.  Hence  arofe  the  Art  ofMedirm, 

Phyfick  ;  which,  in  tiiis  Senfe,  has  been  always  e’verv 
where  among  Mankind.  1  ' 

Ancient  Hiftories  and  Fables  tell  us,  that  in  ,  foi 
Time  from  the  Flood,  it  was  fo  well  cultivated  bv  t h • 
jyjyrtans,  Babylonians,  Chaldeans,  and  Mari  that  thr 
were  able  to  remove  prefent  Difcales,  and  preve.u  fuiure 
ones.  Hence  u  palled  into  Egypt,  Lylia  Cyrcmhe,  and 
Crotona  ;  and  thence  into  Greece,  where  it  liourijVd 
particularly  in  the  Ifland  of  Cnidus,  Rhodes,  Cos  a„d 
Epi  daur  us.  '  ’ 

The  fu  ll  Foundations  of  the  Art  were  laid  by  Chance 
natuial  Inflinct,  and  Events  unforeseen :  Thclc  were 
improved  by  the  Memory  of  the  Succcfs  of  the  former 

Experiments;  by  writing  down  DiLafes,  their  Reme¬ 
dies,  and  Events,  on  Columns,  Paintings,  and  the  Walls 

of  their  Temples ;  by  expoflng  the  Sick  in  the  Markets 
and  pubhek  Ways,  that  thofe  who  pa  (Ted  by,  might  en- 
quirc  into  the  Dileafe,  and  communicate  a  RcmaiV  if 
they  knew  any  :  And  Jaftly,  by  Analogy  or  Ru/wimg, 

from  a  Companion  ol  I  kings  already  obferved,  with 
Things  prefent  and  to  come. 

1  he  Art,  at  length,  received  a  much  greater  Degree 
of  Perlet  tion,  by  appointing  of  Phyficians ;  feme  for  the 
Cure  of  particular  Difeafcs  ;  and  others  for  Difcafes  in 
general  ;  by  an  accurate  Obfervation  of  the  Difeafe,  and 
its  Symptoms;  and  by  an  exatt  Dcfcriprion  of  the  Re¬ 
medy,  and  its  Ufe  :  Immediately  upon  which  it  got  a- 
mong  the  Priefls,  and  at  length  was  confined  to  puti- 
culur  families;  delcending  by  Way  of  Inheritance  from 
bather  to  Son  :  Which  again  proved  a  great  Help  to  its 
Progrels.  1  he  Lxtifpicy,  or  inf  petting  the  Fn trails  of 
Bealls,  ufed  by  thePrielts;  the  Cullom  of  embalming 
dead  Carcales,  and  even  Butchery  itfelf,  promoted  die 
Knowledge  ol  the  human  Fnbrick,  and  of  the  Caulls  both 
of  Health,  Difcales,  and  Death. 

Lallly,  the  Di (letting  of  living  Animals  for  pJiilofophi- 
cal  Purpofes,  diflintt  Narratives  of  i lie  ( \uiie,  Rile,  In* 
creafe,  Crifis,  Dedenfion,  Fnd,  and  Piled  of  Pilcales 
ami  the  Knowledge  ol  Medicines,  (heir  Choice,  Prepara¬ 
tion,  Application,  Powers,  and  Events,  leaned  to  have 
almoll  brought  the  Art  to  its  Perlcttion. 

Hippocrates,  who  was  Cotempoiary  with  Democritus, 
and  perlecfl  ly  acquainted  with  every  Thing  then  dilco- 

veied,  and,  bolides,  lurnilhed  with  a  great  Number  ol 

Obfcr  vat  ions  ol  his  own  ;  col  letting  into  one  all  that 
was  valuable  and  uleluj  ;  compiled  a  Body  of  G/vd  Me¬ 
dicine  ;  and  was  the  lit  11  who  dc  Dived  the  Title  of  a  true 
Phyfician  ;  for  being  a  Mailer  ol'  the  Exprimf 

as  well  as  ol  Analogy  anti  Reafon,  and  withal  well  veiled 
in  a  pure  Philofbphy  ;  lie  hill,  made  Phyfick  rational ; 
and  laid  the  Foundation  of  the  dogmatical  Medicine » 
which  has  lincc  obtained. 

W hat  Hippocrates  had  done,  continued  a  long  ing. 

facred  and  unaltered,  and  was  the  Handing  Practice  of 

many  Ages;  at  length  AreUms  the  Cappadocian  dtgelta! 

.  ■  1  s  Places, 

at 


it  into  a  more  orderly  Body  :  Whence,  in  varioti 
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at  various  Times,  and  by  various  Hands,  particularly 
the  Alexandrian  School,  it  was  farther  altered  and  im¬ 
proved,  till  at  length  it  came  into  the  Hands  of  Claud. 
Galetty  who  colletting  the  fcattered  Parts,  digefting 
thofe  which  were  confufed,  and  explaining  every  Thin? 
by  the  rigid  Dottrine  of  the  Peripateticks,  did  both  t 
great  deal  of  Service,  and  a  great  deal  of  Mifchicf,  to 
fhat  noble  Art ;  he  being  the  farft  who  introduced  the 
poftrine  of  the  Elements,  the  cardinal  Qualities,  and 
their  Degrees,  the  four  Humours,  into  Medicine ,  and 
on  thefe  he  made  the  whole  Art  to  depend. 

After  the  fixth  Century,  the  Arts  were  not  only  ex- 
tinguilhed,  but  aim  oft  all  Memory  of  them  loft,  till  the 
ninth ;  from  which  to  the  thirteenth.  Medicine  was  vigo- 
roufly  cultivated  by  the  Arabs  in  Afia,  Africa  and  Spain ; 
who  applying  themfelves  particularly  to  the  Study  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  and  its  Preparations,  and  to  the 
Operations  of  Chirurgery,  rendered  both  more  juft  and 
more  copious  at  the  fame  Time.  And  yet  Galen' %  Er¬ 
rors  become  now  more  predominant  than  ever. 

At  length  however,  they  were  purged  out  and  ex¬ 
ploded  by  two  different  Means ;  principally  indeed  by 
the  Reiteration  of  the  pure  Difcipline  of  Hippocrates  in 
France ;  and  then  alfo  by  the  Experiments  and  Difco- 
veries  of  Chymifts  and  Anatomifts ;  till  at  length  Har¬ 
vey,  overturning  by  his  Demonftrations  the  whole  Theory 
of  the  Ancients,  laid  a  new  and  certain  Bafis  of  the 
Science.  Since  his  Time  Medicine  is  become  free  from 
the  Tyranny  of  any  Sett,  and  is  improved  by  lure 
Difcoveries  in  Anatomy,  Chymiftry,  Phyficks,  Botany, 
Mechanicks,  &c. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Art  originally  confifted 
folely  in  the  faithful  colletting  of  Obfcrvations ;  and 
that  a  long  Time  after  they  began  to  enquire,  and  dif-  « 
pute,  and  form  Theories:  The  firft  Part  has  always 
continued  the  fame;  but  the  latter  always  mutable.  < 

Thus  I  have  traced  Medicine  or  Phyftck ,  from  its  dark 
Origin  to  our  Times  ;  but  to  render  this  Treadle  ftill 
more  perfett,  I  muft  give  the  Reader  a  concife  Idea  of  ‘ 
the  different  Setts  which  have  arofe  in  Medicine,  viz.  of  ^ 
the  Empiricksy  Dogmatifts ,  Galenifts ,  Chymifts ,  Para-  ( 
tdjifts,  &c.  '  t 


Mi 


ever  forward,  who  thinks  more  freely,  and  are  K 

or  MoH  t0  AntiqUity’ Cuft°m’  and  & Sn  ng  piS7 
or  Mode,  as  Empiricks,  Charletans  and  jack's.  ’ 

Dogmatists. 

skJW ls  i  ti  srx 

Difeafes  to  certain  Genera,  thofe  Genera  ro  c'  S 
•nd  f„r„in,ing  Remedies  £  ,1, 

cE rid" .Srlr?  r  ?=  p*"®  KS  i 

.*syar ASHff 

L  «  as 

he  begged  condemned  Criminals  of  rhf>  Jr  5 

opened  .hem  whii.  nlive,  .„J  fc&f  ttiStSS 

Methodists. 


Empiricks. 

Empiricks ,  were  fuch  Phyficians  of  Antiquity  as  form¬ 
ed  themfelves  Rules  and  Methods,  on  their  own  Prac¬ 
tice  and  Experience,  and  not  on  any  Knowledge  of  na¬ 
tural  Caufes,  or  the  Study  of  good  Authors,  °and  who 
preferibed  without  enquiring  into  the  Nature  of  the  Dif- 
de,  or  the  Properties  and  Virtues  of  their  Medicines  ; 
depending  wholly  on  the  Authority  of  fome  general  ex¬ 
perienced  Remedies. 

Medicine  was  almoft  altogether  in  the  Hands  of  Em- 
pimh  till  the  Time  of  Hippocrates ,  who  firft  intro¬ 
duced  Reafon,  and  the  Ufe  of  Theory  therein  :  and 
hence  arofe  a  new  Sett  called  Thcoretici. 

Pliny  and  Celfus  makes  mention  of  the  Empiricks,  and 

thur  rrofcffion, .  which  the  Greeks,  and  the  Latins  after 

tllCm>  call  Empirici ;  ns  attributing  all  to  Experience 

and  nothing  to  the  Authority  of  the  Mailers  of  that  Art 
or  the  Deduel  ions  of  Reafon.  ’ 

.  Pliny  relates,  chat  the  Sett  of  Empiricks  had  its  Rife 
!n  .  \  tllc  firft  who  pro  ft.  fled  it,  he  Jays,  were  Apol- 

,  . and  Glwcius  ;  others  fay  Acron  Argent  inns .  They 
and  their  followers  made  great  Oppoficion  to  the  diffett- 
'”g  o  human  Bodies,  particularly  to  that  prattifed  by 
vophtlus  and  Erafftratus,  on  living  Bodies  of  Crimi- 
nals  condemned  to  die. 

Hut  the  Word  Empirick  is  now  more  odious  than  ever 
JS  coMkimdcd  with  that  of  Charlatan ,  or  S^ack,  and 

So,  T,  who  l’raaifc  ^yfick  at  Random, 

IS,  r'nCllrCS  of,hcArt*  then-  poi/onous 

foniri.  ’  I"'  ftn”u  l)llbllck  plilcc»  where  by  their  Buf- 
lo  r  ’Cy  an“m^1  thc  ignorant  Rabble,  on  purpofe 

i|itjr  Hfaith*"  °f  the‘r  and  but  100  ola,'‘  of 

nti,C  World  m!,y  abufed  even 
feviIe|vS i  i1 th,e  Qi-,L'bon  •*  for  tllofc  of  the  Fhyf.cians 
School/  »,Cr  t0  thc,Tra,n  and  Method  of  the 
the  S  R  ,n  0mi]Ss  °f  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and 

1  Voi  Ii 10  1<flCU  ty>  wc  il11  kl’ow>  have  been 


;  The  Methodijls,  were  a  Setf:  of  antient  Phyficians  wi  n 

’  cSrs  i whoit  i,eaiing  Art> »  a  ^  co,£r vr 

cipies,  or  Appearances. 

i  The  Method, _ Us  were  the  Followers  of  TheffaU . h-nce 

oppokdrebv  SC/I,ed  TbfhCi;  Thcy  ™  «^uou^ 

-  oppoud  by  Galen  in  feveral  of  his  V,  .  ,vhi 

i  fcrupled  not  to  alien,  that  the  method, cal  i  f  rely  ’  „  ■  ‘ 
every  Thing  that  was  good  in  the  Art  * 

p&'”!V  miftafcenly  ufes  Methodijls,  Methodic i,  for  ihok 
PI  yl, cans  who  adhere  to  thc  Doctrine  of  Galen  are;  i'a- 
ochools  s  and  who  cure  with  Bleeding,  Purges 

S?  inPPn  atrCOrdine  to  the  Symptoms,  Circum fiances, 
m  Oppofitron  to  Empiricks  and  Chymifts,  who 

ftnims°  Cnt  Mcd'Cmes  and  Pretended  Secrets,  or  No- 

Galenists. 

The  Galenifts,  are  fuch  Phyficians  as  praffife,  pre- 
fcube,_  or  write  on  galenical  Principles,  thus  called  be- 
caufc  introduced  by  Claudius  Galen,  born  at  Pergamus  in 
ytjia  thc  bon  of  Nicon  a  famous  Architect,  and  Pupil 

vJatyrT  and  Pcy°P  two  ablti  Bbyficians.  He  firft 
tbftinguifhcd  himfclf  at  Athens,  then  at  Alexandria,  and 

altly  at  Rowe -y  where  he  wrote  a  great  deal,  and  where 
he  alio  died  m  the  Year  of  Chrifl:  140. 

He  is  fiiid  to  have  compofed  two  hundred  Treatifes 
whereof  there  are  one  hundred  and  fevenry  ftill  extanr! 

1  here  have  been  twenty- three  feveral  Editions  of  this 
Author:  The  firft  is  that  of  Venice,  in  Folio,  in  the 
eai  1525:  1  he  beft  is  that  of  Paris  in  thirteen  Vo- 
Jumcs  in  folio,  Greek  and  Latin ,  publifhed  in  1639. 

Tins  Author  digefting  and  colletting  what  the  Au¬ 
thors  before  him  had  done  ;  and  explaining  every  Thinp* 
according  to  the  flritteft  Dottrincs  of  the  Peripateticks, 
let  Phyfick  on  a  new  Footing,  introduced  the  Dottrine 
of  the  four  Elements;  thc  cardinal  Qualities,  and  their 
Degices^  and  the  four  Humours  or  Temperaments, 
Medicine  was  wholly  galenical,  till  the  Times  of 
raracelftts.  Gebcr  indeed,  and  after  him  Raymond  Lully 
Art toldiis  de  Villa  Nova,  and  Baft l  Valentine ,  made  fome 
Attempt  to  apply  Chymiflry  to  Medicine,  efpeciully 
the  la  ft  of  them  ;  but  no  great  Advance  was  made. 
Par  a  celfus ,  and  after  him  Van  llclmont,  altered  the  whole 
Body  of  Medicine,  exploded  Galcnifm, ,  and  the  Peri- 
pa reticle  Dottrine,  and  rendered  Medicine  wholly  chy- 
niical.  3 

The  late  Improvements  in  Philofophy,  have  reformed 
and  retrieved  the  galenical  Medicine ,  which  has  now 
little  of  Galen  s  in  it.  It  is  become  all  mechanical  and 
Co  1  pu  Icujtii  :  In  (lead  of  Qualities  and  Degrees,  every 
Idling  is  now  reduced  to  mechanical  A  Hellions ;  to  the 
Figures,  Bulks,  Gravities,  &c,  of  the  component  Particles, 
and  to  the  great  Principle  of  Attrattion. 

1  he  Galen  ft  s  ftand  oppofed  to  the  Chymifts :  The 

11  ^  Materia 
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Materia  Medica  of  the  firft  is  chiefly  of  the  vegetable 
Kind  ;  the  Virtues  of  which  they  procure  by  the  more 
fimple  and  eafy  Means,  and  feldom  go  beyond  De- 
coftion.  The  latter  take  in  Minerals,  Salts,  Stones, 
and  even  Metals,  and  Semi-metals  :  Thefe,  they  hold, 
afford  more  efficacious  Remedies,  and  their  Virtues,  pro¬ 
cured  by  long,  artful,  laboured  Procefles,  with  the  Help 
of  Fire,  are  had  more  pure,  and  in  a  idler  Compafs. 

Ac  prefent  the  Galenijis  and  Chymifts  are  pretty  well 
accommodated,  and  molt  Phyficians  ufe  the  Preparations 
and  Remedies  of  both. 

Note,  That  there  is  in  London  a  celebrated  and  illuflrious 
Corporation,  called  the  College  of  Phyficians ,  who  by 
feveral  Charters  and  Ads  of  Parliament  of  Hen.  VIII. 
and  his  SuccefTors,  have  certain  Privileges,  whereby 
no  Man,  though  a  Graduate  in  Phyfick  of  any  Uni- 
verfity,  may,  without  Licence  under  the  faid  Col¬ 
lege-Seal,  pradife  Phyfick,  in,  or  without  feven 
Miles  of  London  \  nor  even  in  any  other  Part  of  Eng¬ 
land ,  unlefs  he  has  taken  the  Degree  in  one  of  the 
Englifj  Univerfuies  •,  with  Power  to  adminifter  Oaths, 
fine,  and  imprifon  Offenders,  in  that  or  feveral  other 
Particulars  j  to  fearch  the  Apothecaries  Shops,  &c. 
in  and  about  London ,  to  fee  if  their  Drugs,  &c.  be 
wholefome,  and  their  Compofitions  according  to  the 
Form  preferibed  by  the  laid  College,  in  their  Dilpcn- 
fatory. 

By  the  faid  Charter  they  are  alfo  freed  from  all 
troublefome  Offices,  as  to  lerve  on  Juries,  be  Confla- 
bles,  keep  Watch,  provide  Arms,  &V. 

This  Society  had  anticntly  a  College  in  Knight-rider- 
Strcct ,  the  Gift  of  Dr.  Linacre ,  Phylician  to  King 


Henry  VIII.  fince  that,  they  have  „  u 
them  by  the  famous  Dr.  Harvey,  in  Houk  Wt 
of  Amen-Strcct,  which  he  endowed  wirh  i,- at  t,l’e  End 
heritance  in  his  Life-  time  5  but  this  '!holc  In- 
the  great  Fire  in  1666,  a  new  one  was  ere!  jUfnt  in 
Expence  of  the  Fellows,  in  Warwick  T  ”  d  at  tl,e 
noble  Library  given  partly  by  the  Marquis  tJMjJ  a 
and  partly  by  Sir  Theodore  May  erne  °nheJhr, 

Of  this  College  there  are  a  Preficient  fQ„rr  r 

and  twelve  Eleftors  ;  the  Cenfors  have  !?r°rs. 
Power  to  furvey,  govern,  and  arreft  all  |Ar  •  r- 
or  others  praftifing  Phyfick,  in,  or  within  r> 

1 — r  1*  *  ^  amerce,  and  impri/bn 

at  Difcretion.  P  on  chem 

The  Number  of  Fellows  was  antientlv  rk- 
King  Charles  II.  increafed  their  Number  tofan  ^  n!l 
King  James  II.  giving  them  a  new  Charter  Jl/ 

the  Number  of  Fellows  to  be  enlarged  fo  1  Ted 
exceed  fourfeore  ;  referving  to  himfelf  and  Cl  “ 

The  College  are  not  very  rigorous  in  affertia.  tbeh 
Privileges  ;  there  being  a  great  Number  of  PI,,?  if 
feme  of  very  good  Abilities,  who  praftifc  in  l  Z 

the  College  :  Let,  by  Law,  if  any  pSt  £ 
preOy  allowed  to  prattife,  take  on  him  the  Cur- 
any  Difeafe,  and  the  Patient  die  under  his  Hw,l 
is  deemed  Felony  in  the  Practifer.  ‘  ' 

In  1O96,  the  College  made  a  Subfcription  to  the 
Number  ol  forty-two  of  their  Members,  to  f,£ 
loot  a  Difpenfatory,  for  the  Relief  of  the  lick  lbor- 
knee  that  they  have  eredted  two  other  Difpenfdtories 


Platter.  At  the  Bottom 
than  the  retl,  wherein  is 
to  receive  what  may  re- 


PLUMBERY,  from  the  Latin  plumbum ,  Lead,  is 
the  Art  of  calling,  preparing,  and  working  Lead, 
and  of  uflng  it  in  Buildings,  &c. 

The  Lead  ufed  in  Plumbery  is  furnifhed  from  the  Lead- 
Works  in  large  Ingots,  or  Blocks,  called  Pigs  of  Lead, 
ordinarily  weighing  about  a  hundred  Pounds  a  piece. 
As  this  Lead  melts  very  eafily,  it  is  eafy  to  call  Figures 
thereof  of  any  Kind,  by  running  it  into  Moulds  of  Brafs, 
Clay,  Platter,  fcftf. 

But  what  makes  the  Batts  of  the  Plumbers  Work  in 
Building,  are  the  Sheets  and  Pipes  of  Lead. 

The  Lead  ddigned  for  cafiing  large  Sheets  thereof,  is 
melted  in.  a  large  Caldron,  or  Furnace,  ufually  built 
with  Frec-ttone,  and  Faith,  fortified  on  the  Outiide 
with  Maffive  of  Shards  and 
hereof  is  a  Place  funk  lower 
difpofed  an  Iron  Pot,  or  Pan, 

main  ol  the  Metal  alter  the  Sheet  is  run.  The  Furnace 
is  fo  railed  above  the  Area  of  the  Fluor,  as  tiiat  the  Iron 
Pot  jull  retts  thereon. 

'l  he  Furnace  is  heated  with  the  Wood  laid  within  it, 
throwing  afterwards  into  it  the  Lead,  pell-mell  with  the 
burning  Coal  to  melt. 

Near  the  Furnace  is  the  Table,  or  Mould,  whereon 
the  Lead  is  to  be  call.  It  conlifls  of  large  Pieces  of 
Wood,  well  joined,  and  bound  with  Bars  ol  Iron  at  the 
Ends.  Around  it  runs  a  Frame,  con  tilling  of  a  Ledge 
or  Border  of  Wood  two  or  throe  Inches  thick,  and  one 
or  two  high  from  the  Table,  called  the  Sharps.  'Pile 
ordinary  Width  ol  the  Tables  is  from  three  to  four  Feet  *, 
and  their  Length  bom  iS  to  20  Feet. 

'The  Table  is  coveicd  with  line  Sand,  prepared,  by 
moiftening  it  with  a  watering  Pot,  then  working  it  with 
a  Stick  ;  and  at  tall  to  render  it  ftnooth  and  even,  beat¬ 
ing  flat  witn  a  Mallet,  and  plaining  it  with  a  Slip  of  Brafs 
or  Wood. 

Over  the  Table  is  a  Strike  or  Rake  of  Wood,  which 
bears  and  plays  on  the  Edges  ol  the  Frame  by  means 
of  a  Notch  cut  in  either  End  thereof*,  and  fo  placed,  as 
that  between  it  and  the  Sand  is  a  Space  proportionable 
to  the  intended  Thickneis  of  the  Sheet.  'The  Ufe  of 
this  Stick  is  to  drive  the  Matter,  while  yet  liquid,  to  the 


Extremity  of  the  Mould. 

A-top  ol  the  Tabic  is  a  triangular  Iron  Peel  or  Sho¬ 
vel,  bearing  before,  on  the  Edge  of  the  Table  itfclf,  and 
behind  on  a  Trettle  fomewhat  lower  than  the  Table, 
its  Life  is  to  convey  the  Metal  into  the  Mould;  and  the 
Dcfign  of  its  oblique  Difpofition  is,  that  it  may  by  that 
Means  be  able  to  retain  the  Metal,  and  keep  it  from 
running  ofl  at  the  fore  Side,  where  it  has  no  Ledge. 
Some  of  thole  Peels  hre  big  enough  to  hold  fifteen  or 
fixtecn  hundred  Weight  of  Lead,  and  even  more. 

Things  being  thus  difpofed,  with  a  large  Iron  Ladle 
they  take  out  the  melted  Lead,  Coals  and  all,  out  of 
the  Furnace  ;  and  with  this,  mixed  as  it  is,  fill  the  Iron 
Peel.  When  full  they  take  out  the  Coals,  and  clear  the 
Lead  with  another  Iron  Spoon  pierced  after  the  Manner 
of  a  Skimmer. 

This  done,  they  hoift  up  the  lower  Part  of  the  Pul 
by  its  Handle;  upon  which  the  liquid  Matter  running 
oli,  and  fpreading  itfclf  on  the  Mould,  the  Plumber 
conducts  and  drives  it  to  the  Extremity  ol  the  1  able 
by  means  of  the  Strike,  which  the  Workmen  julk's 
along  the  Ledges,  and  thus  renders  the  Sheet  ol  an  equal 
Thickneis. 


^  1  nc  ohccts  thus  call,  there  remains  nothing  nm  w 
edge  them,  i.  c.  to  planifh  the  Edges  on  both  Sides  in 
order  to  render  them  fmooth  and  (bait. 

To  cajl  thin  Sheets  of  Lead',  the  Table  or  Mould  h 
of  a  Length  at  Difcretion,  only  edged  on  one  Su.c. 
Inttrad  ol  Sami  they  cover  it  with  a  Piece  ol  woollen 
Stull,  nailed  down  at  the  two  Ends  to  Evp  it 
and  over  this  lay  a  very  line  Linnen  Cloth.  .  1  he  Lo 
ol  the  Table  are  uneven,  fo  that  it  does  not  Hand  ‘1U 


m 

ri/ontal,  but  moderately  inclined.  t  . 

Great  Regard  is  had  to  the  Lead  while  melting,  t,a| 
it  has  the  jull  Degree  of  Heat,  fo  as  it  may  run  wdh : 1,u 
yet  not  burn  the  Linnen.  T  his  they  judge  ol  by  1  ia‘: 
ol  Paper  ;  for  if  the  Paper  takes  Fire  in  the  liquid 
it  is  too  hot  5  and  if  it  be  not  llmmk  and  icordia  •» 

little,  it  is  not  hot  enough.  .  £ 

Being  then  in  its  jull  Degree,  they  have  a  StriKCb 
different  from  that  dejeribed  in  the  lonner  Attic  e ,  ’ 
ferving  both  for  Peel  and  Strike,  to  contain  and  we  ^ 

3 
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a  a.  llauid  Lead.  It  is,  in  Effedt,  a  wooden  Cafe 
^  £  any  Bottom,  only  clofed  on  three  Sides.  It  is 
"rltil0U ,  behind,  but  the  two  Sides,  like  two  acute 
Pret!  t;ii  diminifh  to  the  Tip,  from  thePJace  where 
AnSeS’  ;0jned  to  the  third  or  middle  Piece,  where 
*  0f  the  fame  Height  therewith,  viz.  7  or  8 
3  high.  The  Width  of  the  Middle  makes  that  of 
^he  Strike,  which  again  makes  that  of  the  Sheet  to  be 

C3  The  Strike  is  placed  a-top  of  the  Table,  which  is  be- 
cover’d  in  that  Part,  with  a  Pafte-board  which  ferves 
*°rC  Bottom  to  the  Cafe,  and  prevents  the  Linen  from 
f,a g  burnt,  while  the  Liquid  is  pouring  in.  The  Strike 
•  fn  diibofed  on  the  Table,  as  that  the  higheft  Part 

IS  ‘u  u  r  ,  ,  _ r: _ 1  _ a  ..k^ 
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Mill  and  the  Girt  ferve  to  draw  out  the  Iron  Core  after 
the  Pipe *is  caft. 

The  Moulds  of  thefe  Tubes  are  of  Brafs,  arid  confift 
of  two  Pieces,  which  open  and  Diut  by  Means  of  Hook9 
and  Hinges  *  their  inner  Calliber,  or  Diameter,  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Size  of  the  Pipe  to  be  made  ;  .their  Length 
is  ufually  two  Foot  and  a  half. 

In  the  Middle  is  placed  a  Core,  or  round  Piece  of  Brafs 
or  Iron,  fomewhat  longer  than  the  Mould,,  and  of  the 
Thicknefs  of  the  inner  Diameter  of  the  Pipe.  This 
Core  is  paffed  through  two  Copper  Rundles,  one  at  each 
End  of  the  Mould,  which  they  ferve  to  clofe  ;  and  to 
thefe  is  joined  a  little  Copper  Tube,  about  two  Inches 
long,  and  of  the  Thicknefs  the  leaden  Pipe  is  intended  to 


f  W  to  the  lower  End  of  the  Table,  and  the  two  flo-  be  of.  By  Means  of  thefe  Tubes  the  Core  is  retained,  ill 

n  17 nA  rhp  MTir'lrHf*  nf  flip  C'zw'itw  r\f  t-Kn 


0,nE  Sides  to  the  higher  End . 

*  l^e  Strike  is  now  filled  with  Lead,  according  to  the 

Ouantity  to  be  ufed ;  which  done,  two  Men,  one  at 

ch  Side  the  Table,  let  the  Strike  defcend  down  theTa- 
fjc  or  elfe  draw  it  down  with  a  Velocity  greater  or  lefs, 
as  the  Sheet  is  to  be  more  or  lefs  thick;  the  Thicknefs 
of  the  Sheet  ftill  depending  on  the  Promptitude  where¬ 
with  the  Strike  Hides  down  the  inclining  Mould. 

Thefe  fine  fmooth  Sheets  of  Lead  are  fometimes  ufed 
between  the  Joints  of  large  Scones  in  great  Buildings,  &c. 

As  to  Pipes  of  Lead,  there  are  fome  call  without  fol- 
dering ;  and  others  folder*  cl. 

To  caft  Pipes  without  folder  ing,  they  have  a  Kind  of 
Furnace,  confiding  of  a  large  Iron  Furnace  or  Cauldron, 
jbpported  on  a  pretty  high  Iron  Stand.  The  Quildron  is 
encompaffed  with  a  Mafiive  of  Bricks  and  Loam  ;  only 
leaving  a  Mouth  or  Paflage  for  the  Conveyance  of  Wood 
underneath,  and  lighting  the  Fire,  and  another  little  A- 
perture  behind,  to  ferve  as  a  Vent-Hole. 

In  this  Furnace  they  melt  the  Lead,  after  firtt  heating 
it  with  a  Fire  underneath  :  To  forward  the  Fufion,  they 
putin  burning  Faggots  along  with  the  Metal.  The  Me¬ 
tal  is  Ik i named  and  .laden  off  with  the  Inftruments  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

Near  the  Furnace  is  a  Bench,  furnilhed  at  one  End 
v.-irh  a  little  Mill,  with  Anns  or  Levers  to  turn  it  withal. 
A  flrong  Girt,  armed  with  an  Iron  Hook  at  one  Extre¬ 
mity,  is  fatten’d  by  the  other  to  the  Axis  of  the  Mill, 
around  which  it  turns  when  in  Motion.  On  this  Bench 
tu  Moulds  of  the  Pipes  are  placed  horizontally,  and  the 


the  Middle  of  the  Cavity  of  the  Mould. 

The  Core  being  in  the  Mould,  with  the  Rundles  .at 
its  two  Ends,  and  the  Lead  melted  in  the  Furnace  ;  they 
take  it  up  in  a  Ladle,  and  put  it  into  the  Mould,  by  a 
little  Aperture  at  one  End,  made  in  Form  of  a  Funnel. 

When  the  Mould  is  full,  and  the  Metal  cold,  they 
pafs  the  Hook  of  the  Girt  into  a  Hole  at  the  End  of  the 
Core  ;  and  turning  the  Mill  with  the  Hand,  draw  out 
the  Core.  They  then  open  the  Mould,  and  take  out  the 
Pipe. 

If  they  defire  to  have  the  Pipe  lengthen’d,  they  put 
one  End  thereof  in  the  lower  End  of  the  Mould,  and 
pafs  the  End  of  the  Core  into  it ;  then  fliut  the  Mould 
again,  and  apply  its  Rundle  and  Tube  as  before,  the 
Pipe  juft  call  ferving  for  Rundle,  &c.  at  the  other  End. 

Things  thus  replaced,  they  pour  in  frefh  Metal  into  the 
Mould  ;  thus  repeating  the  Operation  till  they  have  got 
a  Pipe  of  the  Length  requir’d. 

But  if  Plumbers  want  to  make  Pipes  of  Sheet -Lead  fol¬ 
der  d  ;  they  have  wooden  Cylinders,  and  Rollers  of  the 
Length  and  Thicknefs  required,  and  on  thefe  they  form 
their  Pipes,  by  wrapping  the  Sheet  around  them  ;  fol- 
dering  up  the  Edges  all  along,  thus  ;  after  grating  the 
Lead  well  with  a  Grater,  they  rub  Rofin  over  the  Part 
thus  grated,  then  pour  on  it  fome  Solder  melted  in  a  La¬ 
dle,  or  elfe  melt  it  with  a  hot  foldering  Iron,  fmearing 
thole  Parts  where  they  would  not  have  the  Solder  catch, 
with  Chalk,  or  the  Soil  of  the  Hand.  —  The  Solder 
which  the  Plumbers  ufe,  is  a  Mixture  of  two  Pounds  of 
Lead  with  one  of  Tin. 
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PNEUMATIC  ICS,  is  the  Doftrinc  of  the  Air,  or 
the  Laws  wherein  that  Fluid  is  condcnfcd,  rarified, 
gravitated,  &c.  This  is  alio  called  by  IVolfius,  Aerometry , 
or  the  Art  of  meafuring  the  Air. 

To  proceed  with  the  fame  Order  in  this  Trcatife  I 
have  done  in  all  others,  I’ll  a  fie  firll  what’s  the  Air, 
which  is  the  Object  of  Pnmmaticks  ;  and  enquire  after¬ 
wards  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  thereof ;  its  mechanical 
Properties  and  EfFctfis  ;  from  which  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Confidc- 
Mtion  of  the  fame  Air  ;  as  compofing  the  Atmofphcre; 
and  conclude  the  Treacife,  by  reducing  all  this  T  heory 
into  Practice,  by  Means  of  the  feveral  different  Infi.ru- 
ments  invented  for  the  Purpofe.  And  to  begin  by  the 
Definition  of  the  Air . 

I  he  Am,  as  I  confidcr  it  in  this  Place,  is  a  certain 

fubtile  homogeneous  clattick  Matter;  the  Bafis  anil  fun- 

diau-ntal  Ingredient  of  the  atmofphcrical  Air,  and  that 

v-’hich  gives  it  the  Denomination. 

We  are  obliged  to  confefs,  that  we  know  but  little 

°fdie  particular  Nature  of  the  aerial  Matter,  otherwile 

pin  hy  mere  Conjecture  ;  having  no  Way  to  examine 

it  a* par  1  *,  or  to  feparate  it  from  the  other  Matters  it  is 

mixed  with  ;  and  conlequcntly  ;io  Way  of  afeertaining 

^lth  Evidence,  what  belongs  to  it  abllradtcdly  from 
the  reft.  b  ' 

^ullook,  and  fome  others,  will  have  it  to  be  no 

jjthcr  than  the  Aether  itfclf;  or  f  that  fine,  fluid,  ndtivc 

1  tcr*  difluled  through  the  whole  l£x panic  of  the  celc- 
ifibal  Regions ;  which  coincides  with  Sir  Jfaac  Newton* s 
wvlilc  Medium ,  or  Spirit. 


In  this  View  it  is  fuppofed  a  Body  Stii  Generis ,  mgene- 
rable,  incorruptible,  immutable,  prefent  in  all  Places,  in 
all  Bodies,  &c. 

Others  confidcring  only  its  Property  of  Elafticity, 
which  they  account  its  efiential  and  conttitucnc  Character, 
fuppofe  it  mechanically  producible ;  and  to  be  no  other 
than  the  Matter  of  other  Bodies  alter’d,  fo  as  to  become 
permanently  clattick.  Mr.  Boyle  gives  us  feveral  Experi¬ 
ments,  which  he  made  for  the  Production  of  the  Air ; 
faking  Production  for  the  obtaining  a  fenftble  Quantity 
thereof  from  Bodies  wherein  it  did  not  appear  either  at  all , 
or  in  fo  great  Plenty.  —  Among  the  feveral  Ways  of  doing 
this,  the  fitteft  for  Practice ,  he  obferves,  are  Fermenta¬ 
tion ,  Corrofton ,  Diffoltttion ,  Decompofition ,  the  Boiling  of 
Water ,  and  other  Fluids  ;  and  the  mutual  ziCtio  i  of  Bodies , 
tfpceially  filine  ones ,  upon  each  other.  l  ie  adds,  that  va  • 
rious,  folid,  and  mineral  Bodies ,  unfufpcCted  of  Elafticity , 
being  plunged  in  corrofivc  unclafiick  Menfirua ,  wilfi  by  a 
proper  Comminution  of  their  Parts  in  the  Conflict ,  afford  a 
conftdcrable  Quantity  of  permanent  claflick  Air. 

Of  the  lame  Opinion  is  Sir  Jfaac  Newton  ;  the  Particles 
ofdcufe ,  compact ,  and  fixed  Subflanccs,  cohering  by  a  flrong 
attractive  Force ,  are  not  feparablc  without  a  vehement 
ft  eat ,  or  perhaps  not  without  Fermentation  ;  and  fuel)  Bodies 
being  at  length  rarified  by  fitch  Heat  or  Fermentation ,  be¬ 
come  true  permanent  Air.  —  Fhus,  the  fame  Author  adds, 
Gunpowder  generates  Air  by  Explofton. 

We  have  here,  therefore,  not  only  the  Materials 
whereof  Air  fliould  be  made ;  but  the  Means  of  doing  it ; 
With  Regard  to  which  the  Air  is  divided  into  real  and 

perma- 
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permanent;  and  apparent  or  tranfient.  For  all  that 
which  appears  to  be  Air  does  not  continue  fuch,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  Inftance  of  an  JEolipile,  the  Water  of 
which  being  fufficiently  rarefied  by  the  Fire,  rufhes  out 
in  a  fharp  whiffling  Blall,  perfedlly  refembling  Air , 
while  the  Motion  lafts  ;  but  foon  lofes  chat  Relemblance, 
efpecially  in  the  Cold,  and  returns  by  Condenfation  into 
its  original  Water  :  And  the  fame  may  be  obferved  of 
Wine,  and  other  fubtile  and  fugitive  Spirits,  raffled  by 
Dift illation.  Whereas  real  Air  is  not  reducible  by  any 
Compreffion,  Condenfation,  or  the  like,  into  any  other 
Subftance  befides  Air. 

Water  then,  though  it  may  put  on  an  aerial  Nature 
for  a  while,  yet  is  not  capable  of  perfilf  ing  therein  •,  and 
the  lame  may  be  faid  of  other  Fluids.  The  furtheff 
they  can  go  is  to  become  vaporous  ;  which  is  the  Mat¬ 
ter  of  the  Fluid  rendered  much  rarer,  and  put  in  a  brifk 
Motion.  For  a  Subffance  to  become  permanent  Air, 
it  muff  be  of  a  fixed  Kind  ;  otherwife  it  is  not  capable 
of  undergoing  the  Alteration  necefiary  to  be  induced  into 
it ;  but  gives  Way,  and  flies  off  too  foon.  So  that  the 
Difference  between  permanent  and  tranfient  Air,  amounts 
to  the  fame  as  that  between  Vapour  and  Exhalation  ; 
the  one,  i.  <?.  being  dry,  the  other  moift,  &c. 

We  can  go  a  little  further  yet. — This  elaflick  Pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Air  is  fuppofed  by  many  Philofophers,  to 
depend  on  the  Figure  of  its  Corpufcles,  which  they  flip- 
pofe  to  be  ramous  ;  fome  will  have  them  fo  many  mi¬ 
nute  Flocculi,  refembling  Fleeces  of  Wool ;  others  con¬ 
ceive  them  rolled  up  like  Hoops,  and  curled  like  Wires, 
or  Shavings  of  Wood,  or  curled  like  the  Springs  of 
Watches,  and  endeavour  to  reftore  themfelves  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  Texture:  So  chat  to  produce  Air,  muff  be 
to  produce  fuch  a  Figure  and  Difpofuion  of  Parts  ;  and 
thole  Bodies  only  are  proper  Subjects,  which  a^e  fufeep- 
tible  of  fuch  Dilpofition  ;  which  Fluids,  from  the 
Smoothnels,  Roundnefs,  and  Slippcrincfs  of  their  Parts 
are  not. 

But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  puts  the  Thing  another  Way  ; 
fuch  a  Texture,  he  thinks,  by  no  Means  fufficicnt  to 
account  for  that  vaff  Power  of  Elalf icity  obferved  in  the 
Air ,  which  is  capable  of  diffufing  into  above  a  Million 
of  Times  more  Space  than  it  before  poflefled.  But  as 
all  Bodies  are  (hewn  to  have  an  attractive,  and  a  re¬ 
pelling  Power  ;  and  as  both  thefe  are  ftrongcr  in  Bodies, 
the  denier,  more  foliJ  and  compacf  they  are:  Hence  it 
follows,  that  when  by  Heat,  or  any  other  powerful 
Agent,  the  attractive  Force  is  furmounted,  and  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  the  Body  fe  pa  rated  fo  far  as  to  be  out  of  the 
Sphere  of  Attraction  ;  the  repelling  Power  commencing 
thence,  make  them  recede  from  each  other  with  a  ftrong 
Force  proportionable  to  that  wherewith  they  before  co¬ 
hered  ;  and  thus  they  become  permanent  Air.  Hence, 
fays  the  fame  Author,  it  is,  that  as  the  Particles  of 
permanent  Air  are  groller,  and  arife  from  den  for  Bodies, 
than  thole  ol  tranfient  Air,  or  Vapour:  True  Air  is 
more  ponderous  than  Vapour;  and  a  muifl  Atmofphcrc 
lighter  than  a  dry  one. 

But  after  all,  there  may  be  flill  Rea  Ion  to  doubt,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Matter  thus  produced  from  folid  Bodies  have  all 
the  Properties  of  the  slir  ;  anil  whether  fuch  Air  be  not 
tranfient,  as  well  as  that  from  humid  ones,  though  not 
to  that  Degree.  Mr.  Boyle  argues  from  an  Expeument 
made  in  the  Air  Pump,  with  lighted  Match  ;  that  thole 
and  fubtile  Fumes  into  which  the  Fire  itlelf  flutters 
Bodies,  have  no  fuch  Springs  as  Air  \  fincc  they 
were  unable  to  hinder  the  Expanlion  of  a  little  Air  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Bladder  they  lurrounded.  Yet  in  fome 
fuhfequcnc  Experiments,  by  diflblving  Iron  either  in 
Oil  of  Vitriol  and  Water,  or  m  Aqua  lords  5  a  large 
aerial  Bubble  was  produced,  which  had  a  real  Spring, 
fo  as  to  hinder  the  iiinounding  Liquor  from  regaining  its 
Place  ;  and  which,  by  the  Application  ol  a  warm  Hand, 
readily  dilated  ilk  If  like  other  Air,  and  broke  into  the 
Liquor  in  fcvual  fuccccding  Bubbles  ;  and  even  thro* 
the  Liquor  into  the  open  Air. 

The  lame  excellent  Pei  Ion  further  allures  us,  he 
procured  a  real  elaflick  Subfiance  from  divers  other 
Matters  •,  as  Bread,  Grapes,  Mull,  Ale,  Apples,  Peas, 
Beef,  &c.  or  from  fome  Bodies  by  only  burning  them 
in  Vacuo,  paiticulaily  Paper,  Hartfliorn,  &c.  which 
yet,  upon  further  Examination,  was  lb  far  from  being 
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pure  Air ,  that  Animals  inclofed  in  it  not  1 
not  refpire  it  without  Harm  ;  but  even  died  f  ^  Cou^ 
in  Vacuo,  where  there  was  nothing  like  Air  °°ner  ^ 

We  may  here  add  an  Obfervation  of  the  l 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  •  im  •  rs 
the  Property  of  Elafticity  is  fo  far  from  con4S  ^ 
that  Air  is  rendered  more  elaflick  bv  the 
fome  other  Matters  along  with  it,  than  it  js  of 
rity.  Thus,  from  fome  Experiments  of  M 
at  Paris,  and  of  M.  Stomcari  at  Bolorne  M  p* Htr*' 
affures  us,  that  Air  moiften’d  with  Water  is 
more  elaflick,  and  expands  further  than 

M.  de  la  Hire  even  found  the  moift  Air  eight 
more  claffick  than  the  dry :  But  Dr.  Jurin  ° 

Experiment  another  Way,  and  endeavours  to  ft  he 
the  Concluflon  does  not  neceflarily  follow  from  ftV^at 

Several  are  of  Opinion,  that  fuch  Air,  confide^- 
rtfdf,  exifts  no  where  m  us  Purity  ,  and  that  whc-Z? 
we  are  concerned  *,  ana  whofe  Properties  and  Effeft 
chiefly  confidered,  is  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Beyl  ^ 
the  mod  heterogeneous  Body  in  the  Univerfe :  e 

even  fhews  it  to  be  an  univerfal  Chaos  or  Coll  0eve. 
all  the  Kinds  of  created  Bodies.  Whatever  Fire 
latilize  is  found  in  the  Air ;  but  there  is  no  B.d?  7' 
can  withftand  the  Force  of  Fire.  tlut 

Hence,  for  Inftance,  1.  The  whole  volatile  Kin^d 

muft  neceffarily  be  found  therein  for  all  of  that  f  *1  ™ 
as  Salts,  Sulphurs,  Stones,  Metals,  &c.  are  convertible 

into  Fume,  and  thus  capable  of  being  rendered  Part  of 
t  h  e  Air.  or 

2.  All  the  Parts  of  the  animal  Kingdom  muff  j 
the  Air:  For,  befides  the  copious  Effluvia  continually 
emitted  from  their  Bodies  by  the  vital  Heat,  in  the 
ordinary  Courfe  of  Perfpiration  ;  by  means  whereof  an 
Animal,  in  the  Courfe  of  its  Duration  impregnates  the 
Air  with  many  Times  the  Quantity  of  its  own  Body 
befides  this,  we  find  that  any  Animal  when  dead,  being 
expo  fed  to  the  Air,  is  in  a  little  Time  carried  whole  oft 
Bones  and  all.  So  that  the  Whole  of  what  before  was 
an  Animal,  e.gr.  a  Man,  an  Ox,  or  the  like,  is  now  in 
the  Air. 

3.  As  to  Vegetables,  nothing  of  that  Clafs  can  be 
fuppofed  wanting,  fince  we  know  that  all  Vegetables  by 
Putrefaction  become  volatile,  even  the  earthy  or  vafcular 
Part  in  Time  follow  the  reft. 

Of  all  the  Effluvia  floating  in  this  grand  Ocean  the 
Atmofpherc,  one  of  the  principal  are  the  /aline.  Thefe 
Authors  commonly  conceive,  are  chiefly  of  the  nitrous 
Kind  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  of  all  the 
Sorts,  vitriolick,  aluminous,  Seafflalt,  i3c. 

Mr.  Boyle  even  obferves,  that  there  may  be  many 
compound  Kinds  of  Salts  in  the  Air,  which  we  have  not 
on  Earth  ■,  ariflng  from  different  fa  line  Spirits,  fortui- 
toufly  meeting,  and  mixing  together.  Thus  the  Glali 
Windows  of  ancient  Buildings  are  fometimes  obferved  to 
be  corroded,  as  if  they  had  be  Worm-eaten;  though 
none  of  the  Salts  above-mentioned  have  the  Faculty  of 
corroding  Glafs. 

The  fulphurous  too  muft  make  a  confidcrablc  Article 
in  the  Air ;  on  account  of  thole  many  Volcano’s,  Grot¬ 
to’s,  Caverns,  and  other  Spiracles  chiefly  affording  that 
Mineral  difperfed  through  the  Globe. 

'Thus  far  of  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Air ,  which 
no  otherwife  concerns  our  prefent  Subject,  than  as  it  is 
the  Bafe  thereof,  fincc  the  fpecial  Object  of  Pneumukks 
is  not  the  Air  in  general,  but  only  its  Properties  and 
Fffebls,  as  reduced  to  preciie  Laws  and  Demonflrations. 

The  moft  confidcrablc  of  the  mechanical  Properties  m 
F.ffebls  of  the  Air,  are  its  Fluidity ,  l Peighty  and  Lla- 

fl  icity.  r 

1.  Flic  Fluidity  of  the  /Hr  is  evident  from  the  a- 
fage  it  affords  to  Bodies  through  it  ;  as  in  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  Sounds,  Smells,  and  other  Effluvia:  Poi 
argues  it  a  Body  whole  Parts  give  Way  to  any  orc^ 
iinprefled,  and  in  yielding,  are  eaflly  moved  among 
themfelves  ;  which  is  the  Definition  of  a  Fkiiil. 

They  who  with  the  Cartcfums  make  fluidity  co 

fill  in  a  perpetual  Inteftine  Motion  of  the  P*itts*  , 
Air  alio  anfwer  to  that  Charader:  'Thus,  in  a  da|  a’ 
Room,  where  the  Species  of  external  Objtfls  are 
in  by  a  Angle  Ray  ;  they  appear  in  a  continual 
tion  ;  and  thus  even  the  more  accurate  Wcatln  c 
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obferved  never  to  remain  a  Moment  at  reft. 

3  The  Caufe  of  this  Fluidity  of  the  Air,  is  attributed  by 
e  very  modern  Philofophers  to  the  Fire  intermixed 

h  rewirh  $  without  which  they  imagine  the  Atmofphere 
1  uld  harden  into  a  folid,  impenetrable  Mafs.  And 
r  ce  the  greater  the  Degree  of  Fire  therein,  the  more 
movable,  and  pervious  the  Air :  And  thus  as  the 
fvar’ee  of  Fire  is  continually  varying,  according  to  the 
Circumftances  and  Pofition  of  the  heavenly  Bodies ;  the 
/r  is  kept  by  a  continual  Reciprocation.  Hence,  in 
good  Meafure,  it  is,  that  on  the  Tops  of  the  higher 
fountains,  the  Senfes  of  Smelling,  Hearing,  &c.  are 

found  very  feeble. 

2.  That  the  Air  is  heavy,  follows  from  its  being  a 
Body;  Weight  being  an  effential  Property  of  Matter. 

gut  we  have  infinite  Arguments  of  the  fame  from 
Senfe  and  Experiment :  Thus  the  Hand,  applied  on  the 
Orifice  of  a  VefTel  empty  .of  Air,  foon  feels  the  Load  of 
the  incumbent  Atmofphere.  Thus  Glafs-Veffels,  ex- 
lifted  of  their  Air ,  are  eafily  crufhed  to  Pieces  by  the 
Weight  of  the  Air  without.  So  two  fmall  hollow  Seg¬ 
ments  of  a  Sphere,  exactly  fitting  each  other,  being  emp¬ 
tied  of  Air,  are  prefied  together  with  a  Force  equal  to  an 
hundred  Pounds,  by  the  Pondus  of  the  ambient  Air. 

Further,  a  Tube  clofe  at  one  End,  being  filled  with 
Mercury,  and  the  other  End  immerged  in  a  Bafon  of 
the  fame  Fluid,  and  thus  erefted :  The  Mercury  in  the 
Tube  will  be  fufpended  to  the  Height  of  about  thirty 
Inches  above  the  Surface  of  that  in  the  Bafon  ;  the  Rea- 
fon  of  which  Sufpenfion  is,  that  the  Mercury  in  the  Tube 
cannot  fall  lower,  without  railing  that  in  the  Bafon  ; 
which  being  prefied  down  with  the  Weight  of  the  incum¬ 
bent  Atmofphere,  cannot  give  Way,  unlefs  the  Weight 
of  the  Mercury  in  the  Tube  exceeds  that  of  the  Air  out 
of  it.  That  this  is  the  Cafe,  is  evident  hence,  that  if 
the  whole  Apparatus  be  included  in  an  Air-Pump,  in 
Proportion  as  the  Air  is  exhaufted  from  the  fame,  the 
Mercury  falls ;  and  gradually  letting  in  the  Air  again, 
the  Mercury  re-afcends  to  its  former  Height.  This 
makes  what  we  call  the  'Torricellian  Experiment. 

To  fay  no  more,  we  can  adtually  weigh  Air  ;  for  a 
VefTel,  full  even  of  common  Air,  by  a  very  nice  Bal¬ 
ance,  is  found  to  weigh  more  than  when  the  Air  is  ex- 
hufted ;  and  this  Effedt  is  proportionably  more  fenfible, 
if  the  fame  VefTel  be  weighed  ful  l  of  condenfed  Air ,  in  a 
Receiver  void  of  Air. 

The  Weight  of  Air  is  continually  varying,  according 
to  the  different  Degree  of  Heat  and  Cold.  —  Ricciolus 
cftimates  its  Weight  to  that  of  Water,  to  be  as  i  to 
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do*,  Merfennus ,  as  i  to  1300,  or  1  to  1356  ;  Lana , 
1  to  640;  Galileo  only  makes  it  as  1  to  400.  The 
ingenious  Mr.  Boyle ,  by  a  more  accurate  Experiment, 
found  it  about  London,  as  1  to  938;  and  thinks,  all 
Things  con fider’d,  the  Proportion  of  1  to  1000  may 
be  taken  at  a  Medium  ;  for  there  is  no  fixing  any  pre- 
cife  Ratio,  fince,  not  only  the  Air,  but  the  Water  itfelf 
is  continually  varying.  Add,  that  Experiments  made  in 
different  Places,  neceffarily  vary,  in  Regard  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Heights  of  the  Places,  and  the  different  Con¬ 
fidences  of  Air  ariling  therefrom. 

It  niuft  be  added,  however,  that  by  Experiments 
made  fince  before  the  Royal  Society,  the  Proportion  of 
dir  to  Water  was  firft  found  as  1  to  8405  then,  as  1  to 
852  *,  and  a  third  Time,  as  1  to  860.  And  laftly,  by  a 
very  fimplc  and  accurate  Experiment  of  the  lace  Mr. 
Uawkfl)cc\  the  Proportion  was  fettled,  as  1  to  885.  But 
thefc  Experiments  being  all  made  in  the  Summer 
Months,  when  the  Barometer  was  20  J  Inches  high  ; 
Dr.  Jurin  thinks,  that  at  a  Medium,  between  Heat  and 
Cold,  when  the  Barometer  is  30  Inches  high,  the  Pro¬ 
portion  between  the  two  Fluids  may  be  taken  as  1 
10  800. 

dir,  then,  being  heavy  and  fluid  *  the  Laws  of  its 
Gravitation,  or  Prdfure,  may  be  inferred  to  be  the  fame 
.ns  other  Fluids  ;  confequently  its  Preffure  mufl  be  at 
us  perpendicular  A 1  ti tud e. 

This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  Experiment.  For,  removing 
the  Torricellian  Tube  to  a  more  elevated  Place,  where 
the  incumbent  Column  of  Air  is  fhorter ;  or  proportion- 
jhly  Ih  or  ter  Column  of  Mercury  is  fuftained  ;  it  being 
found  to  defeend  at  the  Rate  of  one  Fourth  of  an  Inch 
tor  every  hundred  Foot  of  Afccnt. 

Vql.  II. 


Horn  hence  alfo  it  follows,  'that  the  Air,  like  all  other 
Fluids,  muftpafs  equally  every  Way, —  This  is  confirm¬ 
ed  by  what  we  obferve  of  foft  Bodies  fuftaining  this  Prcf- 
fure,  without  any  Change  of  Figure  ;  and  brittle  Bodies* 
without  then*  breaking,  though  the  Preffure  upon  them 
be  equal  to  that  of  a  Column  of  Mercury,  thirty  Inches 
high,  or  a  Column  of  Water  of  thirty-two  Feet.  It  is 
obvious,  that  no  other  Caufe  Can  preferve  fuch  Bodies 
unchanged,  but  the  equal  Preffure  on  all  Sides,  which  re¬ 
fills  as  much  as  it  is  refilled.  And  hence,  upon  remov¬ 
al’  °r  dimini  filing  the  Preffure  on  one  Side  only,  the 

Efrect  of  the  Preffure  is  foon  perceived  on  the 
other. 

To  difeover  the  Quantity  and  Effect  of  this  Preffure  Oft 
the  human  Body  ;  we  muft  know  that  our  Bodies  are 

incumbent  Atmofphere  ;  and  the 
Weight  they  fuftain  is  equal  to  a  Cylinder  of  Air,  whofe 
Bafe  is  equal  to  the  Superficies  of  our  Bodies.  Now  a 
Cylinder  of  Air ,  of  the  Height  of  the  Atmofphere,  is 
equal  to  a  Cylinder  of  Water  of  the  fame  Bafe,  and  thirty- 
five  Foot  high  ;  or  a  Cylinder  of  Mercury,  twenty-nine 
Inches  high  ■  as  appears  from  the  Torricellian  Experi¬ 
ment  ;  as  alfo  from  the  Height  to  which  Water  afeends 
in  Pumps,  Siphons,  (Ac. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  every  Foot  fqilare  of  the  Super¬ 
ficies  of  our  Bodies,  is  prefied  upon  by  a  Weight  of  Air 
equal  to  thirty-five  cubical  Feet  of  Water ;  and  a  cubical 
Foot  of  Water,  being  found  by  Experiment  to  wei<Ai 
feventy-fix  Pound  Troy  Weight,  therefore  the  Compafs 
of  a  Foot  fquare  upon  the  Superficies  of  our  Bodies, 
fuftains  a  Quantity  of  Air  equal  to  2260  Pound  :  For 
76  +  35  =  2660  ;  and  fo  many  Foot  fquare,  as  the  Su¬ 
perficies  of  our  Body  contains,  fo  many  Times  2660 
Pound  chat  Body  bears. 

Hence,  if  the  Superficies  of  a  Man*s  Body  contain 
fifteen  fquare  Feet,  which  is  pretty  near  the  Truth,  ha 
will  fuftain  a  Weight  equal  to  3990  Pounds >  for 

2660+  15  =  39900,  which  is  above  thirteen  Tons  for 
the  ordinary  Load. 

The  Difference  of  the  Weight  of  the  Air,  which  our 
Bodies  fuftain  at  one  Time  more  than  at  another,  is  alfo 
very  greac.  The  whole  Weight  of  Air  which  preffes 
upon  our  Bodies,  when  the  Mercury  is  higheft  in  the 
Barometer,  is  equal  to  39900  Pounds.  When  the  Dif¬ 
ference  between  the  greateft  and  Jeaft  Preffure  of  Air  up¬ 
on  our  Bodies,  may  be  proved  to  be  equal  to  3982 
Pounds. 

The  Difference  of  the  Air's  Weight  at  different  Times, 
is  meafured  by  the  different-Hcighc  to  which  the  Mer¬ 
cury  is  raifed  in  the  Barometer;  and  the  greateft  Varia¬ 
tion  of  the  Height  of  the  Mercury  being  three  Inches,  a 
Column  of  Air  of  any  afiignabie  Bafe,  equal  to  the 
Weight  of  a  Cylinder  of  Mercury  of  the  fame  Bafe,  and 
of  the  Altitude  of  three  Inches,  will  be  taken  off  from 
the  Preffure  upon  a  Body  of  an  equal  Bafe,  at  fuch  Time 
as  the  Mercury  is  three  Inches  lower  in  the  Barometer ; 
fo  that  every  Inch  fquare  of  the  Surface  of  our  Bodies,  is 
preffed  upon  at  one  Time  more  chan  another,  by  a 
Weight  of  Air ,  equal  to  the  Weight  of  three  cubical 
Inches  of  Mercury.  Now  a  cubical  Foot  of  Water  being 
feventy-fix  Pounds;  a  cubical  Foot  of  Mercury  is  1064 
Pounds  =  102 144  Drachms ;  and  as  102 144  Drachma 
is  to  a  cubical  Foot,  or,  which  is  all  one,  1728  cubical 
Inches,  fo  is  59  -r-fw  Drachms,  to  one  cubical  Inch.  So 
that  a  cubical  Inch  of  Mercury  being  very  near  =:  59 
Drachms;  and  there  being  144  fquare  Inches  in  a  Foot 
fquare,  therefore  a  Mafs  of  Mercury  of  a  Foot  fquare 
=  144  fquare  Inches,  and  if  three  Inches  high,  muft 
contain  432  cubical  Inches  of  Mercury,  which  -f-  59  (the 
Number  of  Drachms  in  a  cubical  Inch  of  Mercury,  makes 
25488  Drachms.  And  this  Weight  Was  a  Foot  fquare 
of  the  Surface  of  our  Bodies,  liillained  at  one  Time  more 
chan  at  another. 

Suppofe,  again,  tlip  Superficies  of  an  human  Body 
=  1 5  Feet  fquare;  then  would  the  Body  fuftain  at  one 
Time  more  than  at  another,  a  Weights  15  T  25488 
382230  Drachms  ( 47790  Ounces)  =  3890  1 
Pounds  Troy. 

Hence  it  is  fo  far  from  being  a  Wonder,  that  we  fbme* 
times  fuller  in  our  Health,  by  a  Change  of  Weather  j 
that  it  is  the  greateft  Wonder  we  do  not  always  do  fo.-~ 
For  when  we  confidcr,  that  our  Bodies  are  Ionic  times 
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prefied  upon  by  near  a  Ton  and  a  half  Weight  more 
than  at  another,  and  that  this  Variation  is  often  very 
fudden  ;  it  is  furprizing  that  every  fuch  Change  does  not 
entirely  break  the  Frame  of  our  Bodies  to  Pieces. 

In  Effe<5l,  the  Veflels  of  our  Bodies  being  fo  much 
fhraitened  by  an  increafed  Preflure,  would  ftagnate  the 
Blood  up  to  the  very  Heart,  and  the  Circulation  would 
quite  ceafe,  if  Nature  had  not  wifely  contrived,  that 
when  the  Refinance  to  the  circulating  Blood  is  greateft, 
the  Impetus,  by  which  the  Heart  contracts,  fhould  be 
fo  too.  For,  upon  an  Increafe  of  the  Weight  of  the 
Air,  the  Lungs  will  be  more  forcibly  expanded,  and 
thereby  the  Blood  more  intimately  broken  and,  divided, 
fo  that  it  becomes  fitter  for  the  more  fluid  Secretions, 
fuch  as  that  of  the  nervous  Fluid,  by  which  the  Heart 
will  be  more  ftrongly  contracted.  And  the  Blood’s 
Motion  towards  the  Surface  of  the  Body  being  obftrud- 
ed,  it  will  pafs  in  greater  Quantity  to  the  Brain,  where 
the  Preflure  of  the  Air  is  taken  off  by  the  Cranium  ;  upon 
which  Score  alfo  more  Spirits  will  be  feparated,  and  the 
Heart  on  that  Account  too,  be  more  enabled  to  carry  on 
the  Circulation,  through  all  paflfable  Canals,  whilfl:  fome 
others  towards  the  Surface  are  obftruded. 

The  moft  confiderable  Alteration  made  in  the  Blood, 
upon  the  Air’s  greater  or  Jefi'er  Preflure  on  the  Surface 
of  our  Bodies,  is  its  rendring  the  Blood  more  or  lefs 
compact,  and  making  it  crowd  into  a  lefs,  or  expand 
into  a  greater  Space  in  the  Veflels  it  enters.  For  the 
Air  contained  in  the  Blood,  always  keeps  itfelf  in  iEqui- 
librio  with  the  external  Air  that  prefles  upon  our  Bodies, 
and  this  it  does  by  a  conftant  Nifus  to  unbend  itfelf, 
which  is  always  proportionable  to  the  comprefling 
Weight  by  which  it  was  bent :  So  that  if  the  Compref- 
fion  or  Weight  of  the  circumambient  Air  be  ever  fo 
little  abated,  the  Air  contained  within  the  Blood  unfolds 
its  Spring,  and  forces  the  Blood  to  take  up  a  larger 
Space  than  it  did  before. 

The  Reafon  we  are  not  lenfible  of  this  Preflure,  is 
well  explained  by  Bor cllns. — After  (hewing  that  Sand 
perfedly  rammed  in  a  hard  Veffel,  is  not  capable  by 
any  Means  of  being  penetrated  or  parted,  nor  even  by 
a  Wedge  ;  and  likewife  that  Water,  contained  in  a 
Bladder  compreffcd  equally  on  all  Sides,  cannot  yield  or 
give  Way  in  any  Part  ;  lie  proceeds,  4  In  like  Manner 
*  within  the  Skin  of  an  Animal,  are  contained  aDiverfity 
4  of  Parts,  fomc  hard  as  Bones,  others  foft  as  Mufcles, 

4  Nerves,  Membranes,  &c.  others  fluid  as  Blood, 

6  Fat,  fcjV.  Now  it  is  not  poffible  the  Bones  fhould  be 
4  broke  or  dilplaccd  in  the  Body,  unlefs  the  Weight 
4  lay  heavier  on  one  Part  than  on  the  other,  as  we 
4  fometimes  fee  in  Porters.  If  the  Preflure  be  fub- 
4  divided,  fo  that  it  lay  equally  all  around,  upwards, 

4  downwards,  and  Sideways,  and  no  Part  of  the  Skin 
4  be  exempt  therefrom,  it  is  evidently  impoflible  any 
4  Fradhire  or  Luxation  fhould  follow.  The  fame  may 
4  be  obferved  of  the  Mufcles  and  Nerves  ;  which,  tho* 

4  foft,  yet  being  compofcd  of  folk!  Fibres,  do  mutually 
4  fulla in  each  other,  and  refill  the  common  Weight.  The 
c  lame  holds  ol  Blood,  and  the  other  Humours-,  and 
4  as  Water  does  not  admit  any  manifell  Condenfation, 

4  fo  the  animal  Humours  contained  in  their  Veflels, 

4  may  fuller  an  Attrition  Irom  an  Impulfe  made  in  one 
4  or  more  particular  Places,  but  can  never  be  forced  out 
4  of  their  Veflels  by  an  univerfal  Compreflion.  It  fol- 
4  lows,  chat  as  none  of  the  Parts  undergo  either  Sepa- 
4  ration,  Luxation,  Contulion,  or  any  other  Change  of 
4  Situation  it  is  impoflible  any  Scale  of  Pain  fhould 
4  enlfic,  which  can  only  be  the  Fifed;  of  a  Solution  of 
4  Continuity,1  T  his  is  confirmed  by  what  wc  fee  in 
divers,  Cfi. 

The  lame  is  further  confirmed  by  Mr.  Boyle ;  who 
including  a  young  Frog  in  a  Veliki  lull  of  Water,  and 
intruding,  lb  much  Air ,  as  that  the  Water  may  fullain 
eight  I  in  ies  the  Weight  it  other  wile  would  ;  yet  the 
Animalcule,  notwithlfiuuhng  the  great  Tendcrncfs  of 
its  Skin,  did  not  h  em  to  be  at  all  alleged  thereby. 

To  mcafurc  the  Weight  ol  the  Air  or  Atmofphere, 
and  the  Variations  ihcicin,  in  order  chiefly  to  determine 
the  Changes  of  the  Weather,  an  Infirumcnt  was  invented, 

( -ailed  Barometer^  froniffefn,  Weight;  and /xr7^ov,  Mea- 
iure  ;  t lie  j)dcription  amt  Phumomcna  thereof  come 
very  a  propus  under  this  Article  of  the  Weight  olThe 
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Air ;  left,  if  we  fhould  poflpone  it,  the  Rca,V-  n 
have  forgot  what  we  have  faid  here  on  that  Sub-aT'1 
tore  he  could  be  able  to  reduce  it  to  Pra&ice  •  \  bc' 

TheBAROMETER,  is  founded  on  the  Torricdl^^ 

periment,  as  it  is  called  from  its  Inventor 
is  no  more  than  a  Glafs  Tube  filled  with  Mercur’ 
metically  fealed  at  one  End  ;  the  other  open  ■ 

merged  in  a  Bafon  of  ftagnant  Mercury.  ft  0„,  n]h 

Weight  of  the  Atmofphere  diminifhes,  the  • 

the  Tube  will  here  defeend  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  U] 
creafes,  the  Mercury  will  again  afeend:  The  Cohm  ‘"r 
Mercury  fufpended  in  the  Tube  being  always  en,m  °f 
the  Weight  of  the  incumbent  Atmofphere.  ^  t0 

There  are  feveral  Kinds  of  Barometers ,  viz.  the 
won,  horizontal ,  diagonal ,  wheel,  marine ,  flail  m) 
portable  Barometers.  *  an^ 

The  Conftrudion  of  a  common  Barometer  is  as  fnlln 
•A  Glafs  Tube  AB  (fig.  i.  Pneumatick  Table)  jw 
metically  fealed  in  A,  having  its  Diameter  about  ’  0"f 
an  Inch,  and  its  Length  at  leaft  thirty-one  Inches'  r 
filled  with  Mercury  fo  juftly,  as  not  to  have  any  V' 
over  it,  nor  any  Bubbles  adhering  to  the  Sides  of  th« 
Tube  ;  which  is  bed  done  by  means  of  a  Glafs  Funnef 
with  a  capillary  Tube.  The  Orifice  of  the  Tube  Rlkii 
after  this  Manner,  fo  as  to  overflow,  is  elofely  prelfid  b 
the  Finger,  fo  as  to  exclude  any  Air  between  it  and  the 
Mercury,  and  thus  im merged  in  a  wooden  Veil'd  or  a 
convenient  Diameter  ;  fo  however,  as  not  to  touch  the 
Bottom  :  At  the  Diflance  of  twenty-eight  Inches  from 
the  Diflance  of  the  Mercury,  are  fixed  two  Plates  CE 
and  D  F,  divided  into  three  Inches,  and  thefe  again 
fubdivided  into  any  Number  of  fmallcr  Parts,  fialtly, 
the  Tube  is  enclofed  in  a  wooden  Frame  to  prevent  its 
being  broke ;  and  the  Bafon,  though  open  to  the  Air 
fecured  from  Duft,  and  the  Barometer  is  compleat. 

Many  Attempts  have  been  made  to  render  the 
Changes  of  the  Barometer  more  lenfible,  and  fo  to  mca- 
fure  the  Atmofphere  more  accurately  ;  which  has  given 
Rife  to  the  following  Barometers  of  different  Struftuie. 

Dcs  Cartes ,  and  after  him  Huygens ,  ufed  a  Tube  AB, 
(fig.  2.)  having  a  cylindrick  Veffel  CD;  one  half  of 
which  Veffel,  together  with  the  upper  Part  of  the  Tube, 
were  filled  with  Water the  other  half  of  the  Veffel, 
and  the  lower  Part  of  the  Tube  with  Mercury.  But 
here,  though  the  Column  fufpended  was  longer  and 
conlequently  the  Variation  greater,  yet  the  Air  impri¬ 
soned  in  the  Water  getting  loofe  by  Degrees,  filled  the 
wide  Space  in  the  Top,  and  fo  ruined  the  Machine. 

Huygens  then  bethought  himfelf  of  placing  the  Mer¬ 
cury  at  Top,  and  the  Water  at  Bottom,  in  the  Manner 
following:  A  D  G  (fig.  3.)  is  a  bent  Tube  hermetically 
fealed  in  A,  and  open  in  G  ;  the  cylindrick  Veflels  BC 
and  F  E  arc  equal,  and  about  twenty-nine  Inches  a-part ; 
the  Diameter  of  the  Tube  is  about  a  Lane,  that  of  each 
Veffel  fifteen  Lines,  and  the  Depth  of  the  Veflels  about 
ten  ;  the  Tube  is  filled  with  Mercury  (the  common  Ra- 
rometer  Handing  about  twenty-nine  Inches)  which  will 
be  fufpended  between  the  Middle  of  the  Veil'd  1;  E,  and 
that  of  the  VcfTel  B  C  ;  the  remaining  Space  to  A  being 
void  both  ol  Mercury  and  Air  :  Laflly,  common  Water, 
tinged  with  a  iixth  Part  of  Aqua  regis,  to  prevent  its 
freezing,  is  poured  into  the  Tube  F  G,  till  it  rills  a 
Foot  above  the  Mercury  in  D  F. 

When  then  the  Mercury  rifing  above  the  Level  of 
that  contained  in  FE,  through  the  Tube  A  D,  becomes 
a  Balance  10  the  Weight  of  the  Atmofphere ;  as  the 
Atmofphere  incrcafes,  the  Column  of  Mercury  will  in* 
creafe,  conlequently  the  Water  will  defeend  ;  as  the  At* 
mofpherc  again  grows  lighter,  the  Column  ol  Meiaiq 
will  defeend,  and  the  Water  afccml.  This  lUrouicu^ 
therefore,  which  is  the  fame  with  that  ol  1 X".  I  hi  ^  "a 
difeover  much  minuter  Alterations  in  the  Air  than  tic 

common  one  :  For,  in  Head  of  two  liu  lies  l^c  .  uu 
will  here  vary  two  Feet ;  anil  by  enlarging  the  L,iHllt' 
tersof  the  Cylinders,  that  Variation  may  ha  llill  mucaiu  ^ 
But  it  has  this  Inconvenience,  that,  the  Water  will  ^ 
poratc,  and  io  render  the  Alterations  prn  ai ions ;  tntH.^^ 
the  Evaporation  be  in  fome  uTealuie  prevents  ;) 
Drop  ol  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds  fw  in  lining  a  toj»-  . 

On  account  of  this  Deled’,  others  have  had 
to  a  horizontal  or  retd angular Banin  ehr  A  Ifl  L  ’-'(7:V 
the  Tube  whereof  is  bent  in  form  ol  it  Sfliau 
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of  its  perpendicular  Leg  it  is  joined  to  a  Veffel 
2  *(? fern  A  B  ;  and  its  Variation  accounted  on  the  ho- 

nZKo\v  ^here,  Interval  or  Space  of  Variation^  may 
iacle  of  any  Extent  at  Pleafure,  and  fo  the  minuted 
nCTe  jn  the  Air  become  fenfible.  For  the  Diameter 

r  rhe  Tube  CD  being  given,  it  is  eafy  to  find  the 
,nlCter  of  the  Veffel  A  B,  fo  as  that  the  Scale  of  De- 
^  J  in  the  Tube  D  C  fhall  have  any  given  Proportion 
he  scalc  of  Afcent,  in  the  Veffel  A  B  ;  the  Rule  be- 
that  the  Diameter  of  the  Veffel  is  to  that  of  the 
Tube  in  a  fubduplicate  reciprocal  Ratio  of  their  Scales. 
The  Diameters  then  of  C  D  and  A  B  being  given,  to- 
jjCr  widi  the  Scale,  or  Afcent  of  the  Mercury  in  the 
Veil'd,  the  Scale  of  Mercury  in  the  Tube  is  found  thus  : 

the  Square  of  the  Diameter  of  the  Tube,  is  to 
the  Square  of  the  Diameter  of  the  Veffel,  fo  recipro¬ 
cally  is  the  Scale  of  Mercury  in  the  Veffel,  to  the  Scale 
0f  Mercury  in  the  Tube. 

This,  and  the  preceding  Contrivance  of  Huygens ,  are 
founded  on  a  Theorem  in  Hydroftaticks,  viz.  that 
fluids  having  the  fame  Bafe,  gravitate  according  to 
their  perpendicular  Altitude,  not  according  to  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  their  Matter  ;  whence  the  fame  Weight  of  the  At- 
mofphere  fupports  the  Quickfilvcr  that  fills  the  Tube 
AD,  and  the  Cittern  B  as  would  fupport  the  Mercury 
in  the  Tube  alone. 

This  Jaft,  however,  witii  its  Virtues,  has  great  De¬ 
fects;  for,  by  Reafon  of  the  Attraction  between  the 
Parts  of  the  Glafs  and  of  the  Mercury  (which  Dr.  Jurin 
fas  fliewn  to  be  confiderable)  with  the  Length  of  the 
scale,  (confequently  the  Quantity  of  Motion)  and  the 
Attrition  againft  its  Sides,  efpccially  in  fudden  Rifes  and 
Ddcents,  the  Mercury  breaks,  lo me  Parts  of  it  are  left 
behind,  and  the  Equability  of  its  Rife  and  Fall  ruined. 

Some  therefore  prefer  the  Diagonal  Barometer ,  where 
the  Space  of  Variation  is  confidcrably  larger  than  in 
the  common  one,  and  yet  the  Rife  and  Fall  more  re¬ 
gular  than  in  the  others.  Its  Foundation  is  this  :  That 
m  a  Torricellian  Tube  B  C,  (fig.  5.)  inclined  at  any  Angle 
io  the  Horizon,  the  Cylinder  of  Mercury,  equivalent  to 
the  Weight  of  the  Atmofphcre,  is  to  a  Cylinder  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  equivalent  to  the  fame  placed  in  a  vertical  Tube,  as 
the  Length  of  the  Tube  BC,  to  the  perpendicular 
Height  D  C.  Hence  if  the  Height  D  C  be  fubtriple, 
liibquadruple,  &c.  of  the  Length  of  the  Tube,  the 
Changes  in  the  Diagonal  Barometer  will  be  double,  or 
triple,  tdc.  of  the  Changes  in  the  common  Barometer. 

This  Barometer  will  fcarce  allow  its  Tube  to  be  inclined 
to  the  Horizon,  at  a  lefs  Angle  than  45  Degrees,  without 
undergoing  the  Inconvenicncy  of  the  horizontal  one. 

The  Wheel  Barometer  is  a  Contrivance  of  Dr.  Hook , 
to  make  the  Alterations  in  the  Air  more  fenfible ;  the 
Foundation  of  this  is  the  common  vertical  Barometer, 
with  the  Addition  of  a  Couple  of  Weights  A  and  B 
(fig.  5.)  hanging  in  a  Pulley,  the  one  playing  at  Liberty 
in  the  Air,  the  other  refiling  on  the  Surface  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury  in  the  Tube,  and  riling  and  falling  with  it.  Thus 
is  the  Motion  ol  the  Mercury  communicated,  by  Means 
ol  the  Pulley,  to  an  Index  which  turns  around  a  graduated 
Crcle;  and  thus  the  three  Inches  of  vertical  Afcent,  arc 
i'ue  improved  to  five  or  fix,  or  more,  at  Pleafure. — 
But  the  Fridtion  of  the  Pat  ts,  in  the  Fully  and  Index,  is 
b  confiderable,  that  unlefs  the  Machine  be  made  with  a 
gteat  deal  of  Accuracy,  it  does  not  anfwer. 

1  lie  P endnnl  Barometer  is  a  Machine  rather  pretty  and 
curious,  than  ufeful.  li  con  fills  of  a  conical  Tube,  placed 
vertically  •  its  upper  and  fmalier  Extreme  hermetically 
,  ’  *c  has  no  Veffel  or  Cittern,  its  conical  Figure  fup- 

piyiug  that  De  led  :  For  when  filled,  like  the  refi,  there 
yl!  he  as  much  Mercury  fuftained,  as  is  equivalent  to 
|ie  Weight  ol  the  Atmofphcre  ;  and  as  that  varies,  the 
wc Mercury  takes  up  a  different  Part  of  the  Tube,  and 
»  becomes  of  a  different  Weight. 

Urns,  when  the  Weight 


r  .  /  • —  -  ■  . .  — limn  is  lengthen  d j 

01  the  Reafon  juft  given,  its  Weight  iucrcaled. 


«...  of  the  Atmofphcre  is  in- 
1  C(  1  the  Mercury  is  driven  up  into  a  narrower  Part 

1  jnc  Tube,  by  which  Means  its  Coh 

and  f 

the  Atmofphcre  decreafing,  the  Mercury  links 
■  a  WRjer  Fait  ol  the  Tube,  by  which  Means  its  Co- 
BlhortonM,  and  its  PrelVurc  accordingly  weaken’d. 
J  the  lame  Mercury  is  Hill  a  Ballance  to  the  At- 
tooiphcre  under  all  its  Yunaaom. 


_  &  f 

wTheIn«cnte  of  this  Barometer,  is.  that  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Mercury  and  Air  from  changing  Places’  the' 

nf  1L°R  thC  T,Ube  muft  be  ^ery  fma,!  5  wl”cW  Smallncfi 
its  playing6  rCnderS  the  Fn£tlon  fo  fenfible,  as  to  impede 

The  Marine  Barometer  is  likewife  a  Contrivance  of 
Ur.  Hook,  to  be  ufed  at  Sea,  where  the  Motion  of  the 
Waves  render  the  others  imprafticable.  It  is  nothing 

3  l°eble  Th/rmometer>  or  a  CouPIe  of  Tube? 
f  K  u  Sp,nt  of  Wine  5  the  one  hermetically  Teal- 
ed  at  both  Ends  with  a  Quantity  of  common  Air  inclofed  j 

■ie  ot  ier  ealed  at  one  End,  and  open  at  the  other. 

Now  the  Air,  we  know,  is  able  to  aft  on  the  Spirit 
of  Wine,  and  raife  it  two  Ways,  the  one  by  its 
ravity,  as  in  the  Torricellian  Tube;  the  other  by  its 
Heat,  as  in  the  Thermometer.  If  then  the  two'  Tubes 
be  giaduated,  io  as  to  agree  with  each  other  at  the 
l  ime  when  the  Air  is  inclofed,  it  will  eaiily  follow, 
that  wherever  the  two  agree  afterwards,  the  Preffure 
oi  the  Atmofphere  is  the  fame,  as  at  the  Time  when  the 
Air  was  incloled.  If  in  the  Thermometer,  open  to  the 
Air  the  Liquor  Hand  higher,  confidcring  withal  how 
much  the  other  is  rifen  or  fallen,-  from  the  other  Caufc  of 
Heat  or  Cold,  the  Air  is  heavier  ;  on  the  contrary,  when 
it  is  lower  compared  with  the  other,  the  Air  is  lighter 
than  at  the  Time  when  the  Inllrument  was  graduated 
Here  the  Spaces  anfwering  to  an  Inch  of  Mercury,  will 
be  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Quantity  of  the  Ait  in¬ 
clofed,  and  the  Smallnefs  ot  the  Tubes ;  and  may  be  in- 
creafed  almofi:  in  any  Proportion. 

.  Butric  be  remember’d,-  that  theDcnfity  and  Ra¬ 
rity  of  the  Air,  on  which  this  Machine  is  founded,  do 
not  only  depend  on  the  Weight  of  the  Atmofphere,  but 
alio  on  the  Adtion  of  Heat  and  Cold.  This,  therefore 
can  never  be  a  jufi:  Barometer,  but  may  properly  enough 

be  called  a  Manofcofe,  an  Inftrument  to  fhew  theDcnfity 
or  the  Air.  * 

.  Neverthelefs,  the  Inftrument  is  laid  to  be  of  good  Ufc‘ 

in  giving  Notice  of  all  bad  Weather  at  Sea,  alio  of  va¬ 
riable  Winds. 

The  Statical  Barometer,  or  Bar  of  cope,  ufed  by  Mr; 
Boyle  Otto  de  Gucrick,  &c.  is  fallacious  and  liable  to  be 
aded  on  by  a  double  Caufe.  It  confifts  of  a  large  Glafs- 
Lubble,  ballanced  by  a  Brafs  Weight,  in  a  nice  Pair 
ol  Scales:  For  the  ft  two  Bodies  being  of  equal  Gravity, 
but  unequal  Bulk,  if  the  Medium  in  which  they  equipon¬ 
derate  be  changed,  there  will  follow  a  Change  of  their 
Weight;  fo  that  if  the  Air  grows  heavier,  the  greater 
Body  being  lighter  in  Specie,  will  lofe  more  of  its  Weight 
than  the  leffer,  and  morecompaft;  but  if  the  Medium 
grows  lighter,  then  the  bigger  Body  will  outweigh  the  lefs. 

I  he  moft  accurate  Barometer  yet  invented,  feems  to 
be  that  of  Mr.  Cafvcll  \  the  Structure  whereof  he  de¬ 
fer  ribes  as  follows:  Suppofe  A  B  C  D  (fig.  6.)  a  Bucket 
ol  Water,  wherein  is  the  Barometer  .v,  r,  e ,  z,  y,  0,  f 
m,  confiding  of  a  Body  xrfm >  and  a  Tube  czy 
the  Body  and  Tube  arc  both  concave  Cylinders  made  of 
Tin,  or  rather  Glafs,  and  communicating  with  each 
other.  The  Bottom  of  the  Tube  zy,  has  a  Lead 
Weight  to  fink  it,  fo  as  the  Top  of  the  Body  may 
may  juft  fwim  even  with  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  by 
the  Addition  of  lomc  Grain  Weights  a-top.  The  Wa¬ 
ter,  when  the  Inftrument  is  forced  with  its  Mouth  down¬ 
wards,  gets  up  into  the  Tube  to  the  Height^  0.  There 
is  added  on  the  Top  a  final]  concave  Cylinder,  which 
we  call  the  Pipe,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  other  at  Bot¬ 
tom,  which  we  call  the  Tube  :  This  Pipe  is  to  fuftain  the 
Inftrument  from  finking  to  the  Bottom.  In  d  is  a  Wire, 
in  S,  d  c ,  two  Threads  oblique  to  the  Surface  of  the 
Water,  performing  the  Office  of  Diagonals.  Now,  while 
the  Inftrument  finks  more  or  lefs,  by  the  Alteration  of 
the  Gravity  of  the  Air ;  there,  where  the  Surface  of  the 
Water  cuts  the  Thread,  is  formed  a  Imall  Bubble,  which 
afccnils  up  the  Thread,  as  the  Mercury  of  the  common 
Barometer  afeends,  and  vice  verfa. 

'Fliis  Inllrument,  as  appears  from  a  Calculation 
which  the  Author  gives,  fhcvvs  the  Alterations  in  the 
Air  more  accurately  than  the  common  Ban -meter,  by 
1200  Times.  I  Ie  obferves,  that  the  Bubble  is  Jtldom 
known  to  Hand  ftill  a  Minute  ;  that  a  /mall  ftluft  of 
Wind  that  cannot  be  heard  in  a  Chamber,  will  make  it; 
link  fenfibly ;  that  a  Cloud  always  makes  it  delceml,  &c. 

A  Portable  Barometer,  is  a  Barometer  fo  connived,  as 

that; 
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that  it  may  be  carried  from  Place  to  Place  without  being 
diforder’d. 

A  Portable  Barometer  was  once  an  extraordinary  Thing  •, 
at  prefent  they  are  made  portable  of  all  Sorts  •,  being  fo 
contrived,  as  that  the  Mercury  may  be  icrewed  quite  up 
to  the  fealed  Errd  of  the  Tube  ;  by  which  Means  it  is  fe- 
cured  -from  /wagging,  and  fo  endangering  the  Breaking 
of  the  Tube.  A  Contrivance  for  which  we  are  indebted 
‘to  Mr.  Patrick . 

The  Phenomena  of  the  Barometer  are  various  ;  and 
the  Caufes  afiigned  for  them  by  feveral  Authors,  widely 
different;  nor  is  its  Ufe  in  predicting  the  Weather  yet 
perfectly  afeertained. 

On  the  Top  of  Snowdon- Hill,  124.0  Yards  high.  Dr. 
Halley  found  the  Mercury  lower  by  three  Inches  eight- 
tenths,  than  at  the  Foot  thereof ;  whence  it  appears,  that 
at  every  thirty  Yards  the  Mercury  finks  one-tenth  of  an 
Inch.  Mr,  Derham ,  from  fome  Experiments  he  made 
at  the  Top  and  Bottom  of  the  Monument ,  allows  32 
Yards  perpendicular  Afcent,  to  a  Fall  of  the  Mercury 
of  of  an  Inch;  whence  we  have  not  only  a  Founda¬ 
tion  for  determining  the  Height  of  the  Atmofphere, 
which  on  this  Foundation  (were  it  equally  denfe  every 
where)  would  not  be  found  more  than  5  Miles  and  Ve  > 
but  alfo  a  very  accurate  Method  of  meafuring  the  Height 
of  Mountains.  Thus,  if  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  the 
Mercury  be  at  50  Inches,  at  1000  Foot  high,  it  will  be 
at  28,  91  Inches  ;  at  2000  Foot,  27,  86*,  at  3000, 
26,  85;  at  4000,  25,  87;  at  5000,  24,  93;  atone 
Mile,  27,  67  ;  at  2  Miles,  20,  29  ;  at  5  Miles,  1 1,  28  ; 
at  10  Miles,  4,  24;  at  15  Miles,  j,  16;  at  20  Miles, 
o,  95  ;  at  30  Miles,  o,  08  ;  at  40  Miles,  o,  012  *,  tho* 
it  muff  be  obferved,  that  this  is  on  a  Suppofition,  that 
the  Atmofphere  is  equally  denfe  every  where. 

The  greatefl:  Height  the  Mercury  has  been  known  to 
ftand  at  in  the  Barometer,  at  London ,  is  30  Inches  J, 
its  lead  28  Inches.  Its  greatefl:  Height  at  the  Ohfer- 
vatory  at  Paris9  has  been  found  28  Inches  -A*  ;  and  its 
lead  2 6 A<t,  of  the  Parts  Foot,  which  exceeds  the  London 
Foot  by  th-  And  with  thele  Obfervations  agree  others 
made  at  Hall  in  Saxony9  by  Woljius.  At  Algiers  it  rifes 
to  30  Inches  Ay  or  Act,  with  a  northerly  Wind,  though 
attended  with  the  greated  Rains  and  Tempefts. 

It  is  true,  there  is  an  Experiment  wherein  the  Height 
of  the  Mercury  is  found  furprizingiy  to  exceed  thele 
Numbers ;  Mercury,  perfectly  purged,  being  fufpended 
in  a  Tube,  in  the  Torricellian  Way,  at  the  Height  of  75 
Feet ;  though  by  the  lead  Shake  it  falls  down  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  Height. 

The  Phenomena  of  the  Barometer,  Mr.  Boyle  ob¬ 
serves,  arc  fo  very  precarious,  that  it  is  exceedingly  dif¬ 
ficult  to  form  any  general  Rules  about  the  Rife  or  Fall 
thereof.  Even  that  which  feems  to  hold  mod  nnivevfally, 
viz.  that  when  high  Winds  blow,  the  Mercury  is  the 
lower,  fometimes  fails. 

Dr.  Halley  gives  us  the  following  Obfervations:  That 
in  calm  Weather,  when  the  Air  is  inclined  to  Rain,  the 
Mercury  is  commonly  low  ;  in  ferene,  good  fettled  Wea¬ 
ther,  high. 

That  on  great  Winds,  though  unaccompanied  with 
Rain,  the  Mercury  is  the  lowed  of  all,  with  Regard  to 
the  Point  of  the  Compafs  the  Wind  blows  on.  That 
Ceteris  paribus,  the  greated  Height  of  the  Mercury,  are 
on  Eaderiy  and  North- Eaftcrly  Winds.  That  after  great 
Storms  of  Wind,  when  the  Mercury  has  been  low,  it 
riles  again  very  fad. 

That  in  calm  Trudy  Weather  it  (lands  high. 

That  the  more  northernly  Places  find  greater  Altera¬ 
tions  than  the  more  fbuihcm  ;  ami  that  within  the  Tro- 
pteks,  and  near  them,  there  is  little  or  no  Variation  of 
the  I  (eight  of  the  Mercury  at  all. 

Dr.  Beat  obferves,  that  Ceteris  Paribus ,  the  Mer¬ 
ely  ts  higher  in  cold  Weather  than  in  warm,  and 
ufually  in  the  Morning  and  Evening  than  at  Micbday. 

That  in  fettled  and  fair  Weather,  the  Mercury  is 
higher  than  either  a  little  before  or  after,  or  in  the  Rain  ; 
and  that  it  generally  defeends  lower  after  Rain  than  it 
was  before  it.  If  it  chance  to  rife  higher  after  Rain,  it 
is  generally  followed  by  a  fettled  Serenity. 

That  there  arc  frequently  great  Changes  in  the  Air, 
without  any  perceptible  Alteration  in  the  Barometer. 

Per  the  Ufe  of  Barometers*  an  ingenious  Author  ob- 

2 


ferves,  that  by  their  Means  we  iriv  • 
ledge  which  Hill  re fides  in  Brutes', 
felted  by  not  continuing  in  the  open  Air  ‘  '"e  for- 
nerally  do  •,  and  by  our  Intemperance  ^  tllcy  gc- 
Crafis  of  the  Organs  of  Senfe.  P  c°mi pcing  | 


As 
found 


to  the  Prediftions  from  Barometers,  Dr  ft  i, 
that  the  rifinc  of  the  Mtrn„„  n  Ha!l< 


,  9  has 

es  <*«  Wa- 


.1  ac,  ifinS0phe  ^rcury  forehod 

.her  after  foul  and  eafterly  or  north-eafterjy 
That  the  falling  thereof  portends  foutiieiL 
Winds  with  Rain,  or  ftormy  Wind,  or  hQI 

That  in  a  Storm,  the  Mercury  beeinninn 
a  pretty  fure  Sign  that  it  begins  to  abate  D  °  nfc>  is 
Mr.  Patrick  obferves,  that  in  hot  Weather  .1  , 

PrefaSeS  V™*? «. whe’n  tlP 


Wither 


ther  happens  foon  after  the  Fall  of  Mercurv  vTYta' 
holds  long :  And  the  fame  is  obferved  if  fV  ‘Sr0® 
fucceed  prefently  after  its  Rife.  ’  air  ^ 

Laftly,  Mr.  Derham9  from  a  long  Series  nf  a 
cal  Obfervations  made  by  Dr.  Scheufher  at 

pared  with  others  made  at  the  fame  Time  h v  V 
Upminfer ,  obferves,  that  throughout  the  * 
the  Mercury  was  lower  at  the  former  pl«  }  k  Ycsr 
latter,  by  fometimes  one,  and  fometimes  ^ 
tliough  the  Difference  at  a  Medium  h-  comma  "T’ 
about  half  an  Inch ;  and  thence  concludes  t hfT  b: 
of  Zurich  to  be  near  \  of  an  Englijh  Mile  hiJ'^f" 

Ha  rm  ony  between  the  two  ,  the  one  ufually  rife 
falling,  and  that  much  or  little,  as  the  other  did  Il¬ 
dus  Harmony  is  not  fo  compleat  as  has  been  ob’hZ 

in  Barometers  nearer  Home,  as  at  London,  Paris  ra« 
cafhire ,  &c.  ’  Un' 

Thele  are  the  chief  Phenomena  of  the  Barmin,  ,n 
account  for  which,  the  Hypothcfi*  that  have  been  & -d 
are  almoft  infinite.  Indeed  as  the  Weight  ef  die  t; 
mofphere  is  generally  allowed  to  be  tl^Founidan  0f 
the  Barometer  fo  it  is  generally  granted,  that  the  Al 
terations  in  the  Weight  of  the  Air,  are  the  Occafion  of 
thofe  in  the  Barometer  ;  and  yet  ever,  this  does  not 
obtain  univerfaliy  Dr.  Lifter,  for  Mance,  accounts 
for  the  Changes  of  the  Barometer  from  the  Alterations 
of  Heat  and  Cold.  This,  he  fays,  he  has  often  ob- 
erved,  that  in  Storms,  (Sc.  when  the  Mercury  is  at  the 
Joweft,  it  breaks  and  emits  fmaJJ  Particles,  which  he 
causa  kind  of  fretting  and  argues  that  in  all  Tima  of 
its  dcicent,  it  is  more  or  lefs  on  the  Fret.  In  this  Dii- 
order,  he  thinks,  its  Parts  are  con  traced  and  brought 
clokr  together,  and  for  that  Reafon  defeend :  Bdiiles, 
in  the  fretting,  they  let  go  little  Particles  of  Air,  before 
inciofed  in  them  ;  and  thole  riling  into  the  Top  of  the 
Tube,  the  Mercury  muff  fink,  both  from  the  Column 
being  fhortned  by  their  Efcape,  and  by  their  laying  upon 
it.  Mercury  therefore,  he  adds,  riles  cither  in  very 
hot  or  very  cold  Weather,  between  the  Tropicks, 
as  being  in  irs  natural  State  ;  and  again,  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  Degrees  of  Heat  and  Cold  it  falls,  as  being 
contracted,  and  as  it  were  convuJJed  and  drawn  together. 
But  this  Account,  however  pretty,  comes  far  Ihort  oi 
accounting  for  the  Phenomena;  nay,  in  fomelkipdb 
con  trad  ills  them. 

The  Changes  in  the  Weight  of  the  Arrnofpliere  there¬ 
fore,  mult  be  laid  down  as  the  Caufe  of  thofe  in  the 
Barometer ;  but  then  for  the  Caufe  of  that  Caufe,  or 
whence  thofe  Alterations  a?i fe  in  the  Armofphcrc,  will 
be  no  cafy  Matter  to  determine  ;  there  being  perhaps  no 
one  Principle  in  Nature  that  will  account  for  fuch  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  Appearances,  and  thofe  too  fo  irregular,  his 
probable  the  Winds,  as  driven  this  or  that  Way*  have  a 
great  Share  in  them  ;  fome  Share  too.  Vapours  and  Exha¬ 
lations,  rifing  from  the  Earth,  may  have ;  fome  the 
Changes  in  the  Air  of  the  neighbouring  Regions,  and  fome 
the  Flux  and  Reflux  occaflonetl  in  the  Air  by  the  Moon. 

Dr.  Halley  thinks  the  Winds  and  Exhalations  JiifHcienti 
and  on  their  Footing  gives  us  a  rational  lXTaiptiou  ol  die 
Barometer :  The  Sublluncc  of  what  may  be  laid  on  that 
Head  is  as  follows.  r  .  , 

i.  Then,  the  Winds  mud  ncceflaiily  alter  the  " 
of  the  Air  in  any  particular  Country  ;  and  that  ^dua  by 
bringing  together  and  accumulating  a  greater  Quantity  ot 
Air,  and  fo  loading  the  Atmofphere  oi  any  Place; 
will  be  the  Cafe  as  often  as  rwo  Winds  blow  at  ihK  l’Uk 
Time  from  oppofue  Points  cowards  the  lame  Point ;  ^r 
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,  peeping  away  Part  of  the  Air,  and  removing  fome 
(th?  Load,  and  thus  giving  Room  for  the  Atmofphere 
°  expand  itfelf  ;  which  will  be  the  Cafe,  when  two 
«  jg  blow  at  the  fame  Time,  and  from  the  fame 
Point,  oppofite  Ways  :  Or  laftly,  by  cutting  off  the 
erpendicular  Preffure  of  the  Atmofphere  ;  which  hap¬ 
pens  as  often  as  any  fingle  Wind  blows  brifkly  any  Way, 
P  bein0.  found  by  Experiment,  that  a  ftrong  Blaft  of 
?Vind,°even  made  by  Art,  will  render  the  Atmofphere 
Miter;  and  accordingly,  the  Mercury  in  the  Tube 
under  which  it  paffes,  as  well  as  in  another  at  a  Diftance 
frnm  it,  fubfides  confiderably. 

XruiJi  i  5  t__  _ i  _  a  ! _  ir 
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two  lad  will  ballance  the  firft,  and  bring  as  much  Air 
towards  the  Point,  as  the  others  fwepc  from  it.  Or 
thus,  in  Proportion  as  the  Air  is  carried  off  N.  E.  and 
S.  W.  the  adjacent  Air  will  crowd  in  from  the  other 
Points,  and  form  a  couple  of  new  Currents  in  the  Di¬ 
rection  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  to  fill  up  the  Vacancy,  and  re- 
ftore  the  Equilibrium.  This  is  a  neceffary  Confequence 
from  the  Laws  of  Fluids. 

3-  If  the  Wind  were  the  foie  Agent,  the  Alterations 
in  the  Height  of  the  Mercury  would  only  be  relative  or 
topical  ;  there  would  be  dill  the  fame  Quantity  fupport- 
ed  at  feveral  Places  taken  collectively  :  Thus  what  a 
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The  cold  nitrous  Particles,  and  even  Air  itfelf  Tube  at  London  lod,  another  at  Paris ,  or  at  Pifa ,  or 
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condenfed  in  the  northern  Parts,  and  driven  elfewhere, 
nuift  load  the  Atmofphere,  and  increafe  its  Preffure. 

2.  Heavy  dry  Exhalations  from  the  Earth  mud  in¬ 
creafe  the  Weight  of  the  Atmofphere,  and  heighten  its 
elaftick  Force,  as  we  find  the  fpecifick  Gravity  of  Men- 
firuums,  increafed  by  diffolved  Salts  and  Metals. 

4.  The  Air  being  rendered  heavier  from  thefe  and 
the  like  Caufes,  is  thereby  the  more  able  to  fupport  the 
Vapours ;  which  being  likewife  intimately  mixed  with  it, 
and  hvimming  every  where  equally  throughout  it,  make 
the  Weather  ferene  and  fair;  again  the  Air  being  made 
lighter  by  contrary  Caufes,  it  becomes  unable  to  dip- 
port  the  Vapours  wherewith  it  is  replete  ;  thefe  therefore 
precipitating 'are  gathered  into  Clouds,  and  thofe  in  their 
progrefs  coalefce  into  Drops  of  Rain. 

Thefe  Things  obferved,  fay  thofe  who  efpoufe  Dr. 
Halley's,  Sentiment,  it  appears  pretty  evident,  that  the 
fame  Caufes  which  increafe  the  Weight  of  the  Air,  and 
make  it  more  able  to  fupport  the  Mercury  in  the  Baro- 
fjKtcr,  do  likewife  make  a  ferene  Sky,  and  a  dry  Seafon  ; 
and  the  fame  Caufes  which  render  the  Air  lighter,  and 
lefs  able  to  fupport  the  Mercuiy,  do  likewife  generate 
Clouds  and  Rain. 

Hence,  1.  When  the  Air  is  lighted,  and  the  Mercury 
in  the  Barometer  lowed,  the  Clouds  are  very  low,  and 
move  fwiftly  ;  and  when  after  Rain  the  Clouds  break, 
and  a  calm  Sky  again  fhines  forth,  being  purged  of  the 
Vapours,  it  appears  exceedingly  bright  and  tranlparent, 
and  affords  an  eafy  Profped  of  remote  ObjeCls. 

2.  When  the  Air  is  heavier,  and  the  Mercury  dands 
higher  in  the  Tube,  the  Weather  is  calm,  though  fome- 
what  lefs  clear  by  reafon  the  Vapours  are  difperfed  every 
where  equally  ;  if  any  Clouds  now  appear,  they  are  very 
high,  and  move  (lowly.  And  when  the  Air  is  heavied 
of  all,  the  Earth  is  frequently  found  enveloped  in  pretty 
thick  Clouds,  which  appear  to  be  formed  out  of  the 
grofler  Exhalations,  and  which  the  Air  is  then  able  to 
Main,  though  a  lighter  Atmofphere  could  not. 

3.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Mercury  Hands  highed 
in  the  eolded  Seafons,  and  when  the  Wind  blows  from 
the  North,  or  north-ead  Corner  ;  for  in  that  Cafe  there 
arc  two  Winds  blowing  towards  us  at  the  fame  Time, 
and  from  oppofite  Corners  ;  there  being  a  condant  Wed 
Wind  found  in  the  yltlantick  Ocean ,  as  the  Latitude  cor- 
refponding  to  ours.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  a 
North  Wind,  the  cold  condenfed  Air  of  the  northern 
Parts  is  brought  hither. 

4.  Hence,  in  the  northern  Regions,  the  Variation 
of  the  Mercury  is  more  fenfible  than  in  the  fouthern 
ones,  the  Winds  being  found  both  more  drong,  more 
frequent,  more  various,  and  more  oppofite  to  each  other 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

badly,  hence  it  is,  that  between  the  Tropicks,  the 

Variation  of  the  Mercury  is  lcarce  fenfible  ;  the  Winds 

there  being  extremely  gentle,  and  ufually  blowing  the 
lame  Way. 

Now  this  Account,  however  well  adapted,  as  pre- 
ttndcd,  tu  many  of  the  particular  Cafes  of  the  Barometer , 
kuns  to  come  fhorc  of  fome  of  the  principal,  and  mod 
obvious  ones,  and  is  befides  liable  to  levera!  Objections. 

f  i .  II  the  Wind  were  the  folc  Agent  in  effecting 
thdc-  Alterations,  we  ihould  have  no  Alterations  with- 
out  ,il  babble  Wind,  nor  any  Wind  without  fome  Al- 
teration  of  the  Mercury,  both  which  aie  contrary  to 

kxperienec. 

2,  II  two  Wi,u|s  be  fuppofed  blowing  from  the  fame 
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at  Zurich ,  &c.  would  at  the  fame  Time  gain.  But  we 
find  the  very  contrary  true  in  fad  ;  for  from  all  the 
Obfervations  hitherto  made,  the  Barometers  in  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Globe,  rife  and  fall  together ;  fo  that  it 
mud  be  fome  Alteration  in  the  abfolute  Weight  of  the 
Atmofphere  that  accounts  for  the  Rife  and  Fall  of  the 
Mercury. 

Ladly,  fetting  afide  all  Objections,  the  popular  Phse- 
nomena,  the  Mercury’s  Fall  before,  and  Rife  after  Rain, 
feem  to  be  inexplicable  on  the  Foot  of  this  Hypothefis  : 
For,  dip  pole  two  contrary  Winds  fweeping  the  Air 
from  over  ;  we  know,  that  few,  if  any,  of  the 

Winds  reach  above  a  Mile  high  ;  all  therefore  they  can 
do  will  be  to  cut  off  a  certain  Part  of  the  Column  of  Air 
over  London :  If  the  Confequence  of  this  be  the  Fall  of 
the  Mercury,  yet  there  is  no  apparent  Reafon  for  the 
Rain  following  ir ;  the  Vapours  indeed  may  be  let  lower, 
but  it  will  only  be  till  they  come  into  an  Air  of  the  fame 
fpecifick  Gravity  with  themfelves,  and  there  they  will 
flick  as  before. 

M.  Leibnitz  endeavours  to  fupply  the  Defeats  of  this 
Hypothefis,  with  a  new  one  of  his  own.  He  afferts 
that  a  Body  immerged  in  a  Fluid,  only  weighs  with  that 
Fluid  while  it  is  fuftained  thereby  ;  fo  that  when  it  ceales 
to  be  fudained,  /.  e.  to  fall,  its  Weight  ceafes  to  make 
a  Part  of  that  of  the  Fluid,  which  by  this  Means  be¬ 
comes  lighter.  Thus,  adds  he,  the  watery  Vapours, 
while  fudained  in  the  Air,  increafe  its  Weight;  but  when 
let  fall  ceafe  to  weigh  along  with  it:  Thus  the  Weight 
of  the  Air  is  dimini/hed  ;  and  thus  the  Mercury  falls, 
and  Rain  enfucs. 

But  M.  Leibnitz  s  Principle,  notwithdanding  the  Ex¬ 
periment  he  brings  to  confirm,  is  falfe,  as  has  been 
made  appear  by  a  Counter-experiment  of  Dr.  Defaguliers. 
For  a  Body,  whether  fpecifically  equal  or  lighter,  or 
heavier  than  a  Fluid,  while  it  is  immerged  in  it,  whether 
it  be  at  Red  or  in  Motion,  adds  to  the*  Fluid  a  Weight 
equivalent  to  that  of  an  equal  Bulk  of  the  Fluid,  as  fol¬ 
lows  from  that  Law  in  Hydrodaticks,  that  Fluids  gra¬ 
vitate  according  to  their  perpendicular  Altitudes.  How¬ 
ever,  were  M.  Leibnitz's  Principle  true,  yet  it  is  de¬ 
fective  ;  and  that  in  the*  lame  RcfpeCt  with  Dr.  Halley's  : 
Nor  would  it  account  for  the  Phenomena  more  than 
the  other.  For,  fuppofing  the  Vapours  by  being  con- 
denfeel  to  be  put  in  a  Motion  downwards,  and  fo  caufing 
to  gravitate  with  the  Atmofphere  •,  they  will  therefore 
fall,  till  they  reach  a  Part  of  the  Atmofphere*  of  tile 
fame  fpecifick  Gravity  with  themfelves;  and  there  they 
will  hang  as  before.  If  the  Mercury  falls,  it  will  only  be 
during  the  Time  of  that  Dcfccnt ;  for  thefe  once  fixed, 
the  former  Gravity  is  retrieved  ;  or,  were  it  not  retrieved, 
yet  no  Rain  would  enfue  the  Fall  of  the  Mercury. 

Some  of  the  mod  modern  Authors  fpcak,  on  the 
Caufes  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Barometer ,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Manner. — Suppofc,  fay  they,  any  Number  of 
watery  VcficPs  floating  in  any  Part  of  the  Atmofphere 
over  any  determinate  Portion  of  the  Globe,  for  Inltance, 
over  A  B  (fig.  21.)  if  the  upper  Vcficles  be  condenfed  by 
the  Cold  of  the  fuperior  Regions,  their  fpecifick  Gravity 
will  be  increafed,  and  they  will  defceml ;  the  hot  i/.onta! 
Clafs,  1,  v.  gr.  to  2,  2  to  3,  &?<:.  where  meeting  wUh 
other  Velicle.s  not  yet  precipitated,  they  will  co.ilelce  or 
run  into  larger  Vdicles,  by  the  known  Laws  of  Attrac¬ 
tion,  Or  if  we  rather  chule  to  have  the  Wind  acV,  let 
it  drive  cirher  horizontally  or  obliquely  ;  in  the  former 
Cafe  the  Vclicles,  Clafs  K,  will  Lie  driven  agaii.Jl  y  ; 


bee,  viz,  Loudon ,  oppofite  Ways,  viz .  N.  J/..  and  thofe  againd  10,  &c,  or  the  oblique  Gals  A  Juven 
'V,  c!r  re  will  be  two  others,  blowing  from  oppofite  againd  5,  S  againd  4,  &c.  by  which  Means  I  ike  wile 
* oin tji ,  viz*  N.  W.  and  8.  E.  to  the  lame  Place  >  which  will  the  Particles  coalclce,  and  twin  iuw  and  Luge)  W> 
Lio  Voi.,  II.  n  1 


will  the  Particles  coalclce,  and  fonn  ikw  and  Luge)  Ve¬ 
il  I  fit-  ks, 
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ficles,  as  before ;  fo  that  their  Number,  which  before 
was  fuppofed  a  Million,  will  now  be  reduced,  v,  gr.  to 

a  hundred  Thoufand. 

But  by  the  fame  Coalition,  whereby  their  Number  is 
di  mini  Hied,  their  fpecifick  Gravity,  if  we  may  fo  call  it, 
is  increafed,  i.  e.  they  come  to  have  more  Matter  in  the 
fame  Space,  or  under  an  equal  Surface  ;  as  may  be  ea- 
fily  proved  from  Principles  of  Geometry.  For  in  aug¬ 
menting  the  Mafs  of  any  homogeneous  Body,  the  In- 
creafe  of  Surface  does  not  keep  Pace  with  that  of  the  So¬ 
lidity  ;  but  that  of  the  former,  is  as  the  Square  of  the  Dia¬ 
meter  ;  and  that  of  the  latter,  as  the  Cube  of  the  fame. 

But  fince  the  fame  Quantity  of  Matter  is  now  in  a  lefs 
Space,  or  under  lefs  Dimcnfions,  it  will  lofe  lefs  of  its 
Weight  by  the  Refiflance  of  the  Medium.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent,  for  a  Body  immerged  in  a  Fluid,  Jofes  nothing  of 
its  Weight  but  by  the  Friction  of  its  Parts  againfl:  thofe 
of  the  Fluid  ;  but  the  Fridtion  is  evidently  as  the  Surface, 
therefore  where  the  Surface  is  iefien’d,  the  Refiflance 
muft  be  fo  too,  confequently  the  Veficles,  whofe  Gravity 
before  the  Coalition  was  equal  to  the  Refiflance  of  the 
Medium,  now  the  Refiflance  is  diminifhed,  will  defeend  ; 
and  that  with  a  Velocity,  in  the  Ratio  of  the  Increafe  of 
the  Mafs,  to  the  Increafe  of  the  Surface. 

In  their  Defcent,  as  they  arrive  at  denfer  Parts  of  the 
Atmofphere,  v.  gr.  at  4,  5,  &c.  their  Mafs  and  Surface 
again  will  be  increafed  by  new  Coalitions-,  and  thus  by 
conftant  frefh  Acceffions,  more  than  equal  to  the  conftant 
Refidances,  they  will  be  enabled  to  purfue  their  Journey, 
through  all  the  Stages  of  the  Air,  till  they  reach  the 
Earth  ;  their  Malles  exceedingly  magnified  ;  and  in  the 
Form  of  Rain. 

Now,  that  the  Vapours  are  got  down,  let  us  con  fide  r, 
add  they,  how  the  Barometer  mud  have  been  aflccled  in 
their  Railage,  ere  any  of  the  Veficles  began  to  lubfule, 
either  from  the  Adion  of  the  Cold,  or  of  the  Wind,  they 
all  floated  in  the  Portion  of  the  Atmofphere  A  B  CD, 
and  all  gravitated  towards  the  Center  if.  J  lerc  now, 
each  refpedively  redding  in  a  Part  of  the  Medium  of  the 
fame  fpecifick  Gravity  with  itfelf,  will  lofe  as  much  ol 
its  Weight,  as  is  equal  to  that  of  a  Part  of  the  Medium 
of  the  fame  Bulk  with  itfelf,  /.  e.  each  will  loie  all  its 
Weight.  But  then  whatever  Weight  each  lofes,  it  com¬ 
municates  to  the  Medium,  which  now  profit's  on  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth  A  B,  with  its  own  Weight,  and 
that  of  the  Veficles  conjointly.  Suppofc,  then,  this  uni¬ 
ted  Pre fiure  keeps  up  the  Mercury  in  the  Barometer,  at 
thirty  Inches  :  By  the  Coalition  ol  the  Veficles  from  the 
Caiifes  aforefaid,  their  Surfaces,  and  conlequemly  their 
Fridion,  is  leflenM  :  They  will  therefore  communicate 
Jels  of  their  Weight  to  the  Air,  /.  e.  le  fs  than  the  whole; 
and  confequently  will  defeend  with  the  Acccis,  /.  c.  with 
a  Velocity  equal  to  the  Remainder,  as  bcfoie  obferved. 
Now,  as  the  Veficles  can  act  no  otheiwife  on  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Earth  A  B,  but  by  the  Mediation  ol  the  inter¬ 
jacent  Air  ;  in  Proportion  as  their  Action  on  the  Me¬ 
dium  is  lefs,  their  Action  on  the  Earth  will  be  lefs.  Jt 
is  alfo  evident,  that  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  A  B,  muft 
be  now  Ids  prefled  than  before:  And  that  in  Propoition 
as  the  Veficles  referve  more  of  their  Weight  uncommu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Medium,  to  promote  their  own  Defcent, 
/.  c.  in  propoi  tion  to  the  Velocity  of  their  fallen  Veficles  j 
which  is  again  in  propoi  tion  to  theirBulks.  'Elms,  as  the  Ve¬ 
ficles  defeend,  the  Bulks  continually  jncreafing  the  Fridion, 
and  therefore  their  Preflure  on  the  Earth,  and  lafily  the 
Height  of  the  Mercury  will  continually  decrcafe,  during 
the  whole  'l  ime  ol  the  f  all.  1  Icocc  we  fee  both  why 
the  Vefidcs,  when  once  beginning  to  fall,  per  lev  ere  ; 
why  the  Mercury  begins  to  fall  at  the  fame  'l  ime;  and 
why  it  continues  and  crafts  to  fall  togt  ihcr  with  them  ; 
which  wcic  the  great  Dcfnlcraia  in  the  Philofophy  of  the 
Barometer. 

The  A  Her UTs  of  this  Theory  fay,  that  they  fee  but 
one  Objection  that  lies  againfl  it;  which  is  this,  that  the 
Vcfidej.  being  put  in  Motion,  and  finking  againfl  the 
Particles  of  the  Medium,  and  one  another  with  fomc 
Moment,  will  meet  with  a  conlulerable  Kcfiflnncc  from 
the  Vis  inertia'  thereof ;  by  which  Means  their  Defcent  will 
be  retarded,  and  the  Preflure  of  the  Atmofphere  re¬ 
trieved  ;  the  Impetus  of  the  moving  Veficles  being  Hip¬ 
po  fed  to  compcnfltte  for  their  E.ofs  of  Force.  Thus  a 
heavy  Body  fuflained  in  a  Fluid  by  a  Hair,  and  moved 
up  and  down  therein,  preifes  more  on  the  Bottom,  than 


when  held  at  Reft ;  which  additional  PrelTure  w'lu 
greater,  as  the  Velocity  of  the  falling  VefirEc  be  l'ie 
a  greater  Impulfe  being  required  to  break  thro*  !  •* 

inertia  of  the  contiguous  Particles,  in  a  lefs  Tin 
in  a  larger.  U> ^ 


But 
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they  pretend,  that  they  have  both  Reafon  a- 1  p. 
:nt  again  It  this  Objection  :  For  befldcs  t-I/.T  . 
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Velocity  of  the  Veficles,  in  thrie  Circuniftances, 
very  fmall,  and  their_  Impulfe  inconfiderable\  i-tf 
that,  the  Vis  inertia. ?  of  the  Air  muft  be  very  weakV! 
Reafon  of  its  extreme  Subtility ;  and  that  it  mufti  ^ 
very  improper  Vehicle  to  convey  an  Impulfe  tn\  iV 
fiance,  by  Reafon  of  its  Elafticity :  We  find,  that  cv 
in  Water  (a  grofs  unelaftick  Medium)  and'  a  p;c^eij- 
Lead,  (a  ponderous  Body  which  falls  with  a  ^reatM 
rnent)  that  even  here  the  Body,  in  its  Defcent  throw!* 
the  Fluid,  gravitates  confiderabiy  lefs  than  when  fml  ° 
cd  at  Reft  therein  :  In  which  the  feveral  Experiments  o{ 
Reaumur ,  Ramarzini ,  and  Defagulier ,  all  amee.  1 

III.  Elafticity.  — A.  Power  of  yielding  to  an  W. 
fion,  by  contracting  its  Dimenfions  ;  and  upon  remov¬ 
ing  or  diminifhing  the  impulfive  Caufe,  returning  to  ^ 
former  Space  or  Figure.  This  elaftick  Force  \  r 
counted  the  diftinguifhing  Property  of  the  Air • 
other  Properties  hitherto  enumerated,  being  commit  tu 
it  with  other  Fluids. 

Of  this  Power  we  have  numerous  Proofs.  Tims  a 
blown  Bladder  being  fqueezed  in  the  Hand,  v/e  find  the 
included  Air  fenfibly  refill ;  fo  as  upon  cealing  to  com- 
prefs,  the  Cavities  or  Impreflions  made  in  its  Surface 
are  readily  expanded  again,  and  filled  up. 

On  this  Property  of  Elafticity,  the  Structure,  and  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Air-Pump  depends;  which  is  a  Machine 
which  elucidates  all  the  Experiments  made  to  prove  the 
Elafticity  of  the  Air. 

The  Invention  of  this  noble  Inftrument,  to  v.;iirh 
the  prefent  Age  is  indebted  for  lb  many  line  Dilcoveries, 
is  al bribed  to  Otto  de  G  aerie  ky  the  celebrated  tonliii  of 
Magdebourg  ;  who  exhibited  his  firfl  publick Experiments 
therewith,  before  the  Emperor  and  the  States  of  Ger- 
many,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  Imperial  Diet  at  liatif- 
bon ,  in  the  Year  1654. 

Dr.  Hooky  and  M.  Du  Hamel ,  indeed,  aferibe  the  In¬ 
vention  to  Mr.  Boyle ;  and  it  is  flill  called  in  France , 
Boyle's  Machine  ;  but  that  illullrious  Audi  or  fninIJy  con- 
fclfes  De  Gucrick  to  have  been  before-hand  with  him  : 
Some  Attempts,  he  allures  us,  he  had  made  upon  the 
fame  Foundation,  before  he  knew  any  Thing  ot  what 
had  been  done  abroad  :  But  the  Information  he  after¬ 
wards  received  from  Scholiasts  Machina  Iiydraulico * 
Pncumatica ,  publiflied  in  16.57,  wherein  was  an  Account 
of  Gu crick's  Experiments,  full  enabled  him  to  bring  his 
Dcfign  to  any  Tiling  of  Maturity.  From  hence,  with 
the  A  Alliance  of  Dr.  Hooky  after  two  or  three  unfuo 
cefsful  Trials,  arofe  a  new  Air-Pump  ;  more  ealy  and 
manageable  than  the  German  one :  And  hence,  or  rather 
from  the  great  Variety  of  Experiments,  that  celebrated 
Author  applied  it  to,  the  Engine  came  to  be  denomina¬ 
ted  Machina  Boy  lean  a,  the  Machine  of  Boyle, 

As  to  the  Structure  and  Ufe  thereof;  its  Balls  or  el- 
feudal  Part,  is  a  metalline  Tube,  anlwciing  to  the*  Bar¬ 
rel  of  a  common  Pump  or  Syringe  ;  having  a  ^  alvc  :a 
the  Bottom  opening  upwards,  and  a  moveable  lMlon 
or  Embolus,  anfwcring  to  a  Sucker  of  a  Dump,  luniilhe. , 
like  wife,'  with  a  Well  opening  upwards :  I  he  whole 

fated  to  a  Ve/fil,  as  a  Recipient. 

The  reft  being  only  Ci  renin  fiances  chiefly  rcfjHvting 
Conveniency,  has  been  diver/ilicd  and  improved  lr»m 
Time  toTime,  according  to  the  feveral  Views  and  Addiu> 
of  the  Makci  s.  That  ol  Otto  de  Gucrick  being  kb  ar 
labours  under  feveral  Delcdls,  in  Kcfpcd  ol  the  I'uiunu 
celliiry  to  woi  k  it,  which  was  very  great  ;  and  the  I‘io- 
grcls  very  flow:  Befldcs  that  it  was  to  be  kepi  uih.u 
Water ;  ami  allowed  of  no  Change  ol  Subjects  loi  Fxjic11' 
ments.  .  , 

Mr.  Boylt\  by  Degrees,  removed  1<  veral  of  uu  e 
conveniencies,  and  alleviated  others  :  But  flill  the  nu  vinj, 
of  his  Pump  was  laborious,  by  Kealoii  of  the  Prelluic  0 

the  Atmofphere,  a  great  Part  of  which  was  t0  1L  IL 
moved  at  every  Exliidion,  after  a  Vacuum,  as  they  .» 
pleafetl  to  caJJ  it,  was  nearly  arrived  at  it.  Ihii |tlis  * 
convenience  lias  been  fince  removed  by  Mr. 
wlio,  by  adding  a  iecontl  Barrel  and  Pillon  co  tilL  1 
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t0  fife  as  the  other  fell,  and  fall  as  it  rofe  ;  made 
’ of  the  Atmofphere  on  the  defcending  one, 
th,c  Service,  as  it  was  of  Differvice  in  the  afcend- 

oi  as  niucii 

i"sre:  of  the  Germans  have  alfo  brought  the  Air-Pump 
,  the  oppofice  Office  of  aCondenfer:  But  this  is 
“  to  make  the  Inftrument  fo  much  the  better,  or  more 


r 

C°  The /AV- Pump9  as  it  is  now  made  among  us  with  all 
'rc  Advantages  (fig.  16.)  confifts  of  two  brazen  Barrels 
Cylinders  reprefenced  by  aaaa\  which  communicates 
uLfh  other  by  a  Canal  palling  between  them  at  dd, 
"nd  with  a  Receiver  ooo,  by  means  of  a  hollow  Wire 
1 1  one  End  whereof  opens  into  the  Canal  of  Commu¬ 
nication,  and  the  other  into  a  like  Canal  nn ,  which  pe- 
netratinn-  the  Plate  i  iii9  opens  into  the  Receiver. 

V/ithTn  the  Cylinder  are  two  Emboli,  or  Suckers, 
made  of  Brafs,  and  fitted  with  Cork  and  Leather  to  the 
Cavities  of  the  Barrels,  fo  as  exaftly  to  fill  the  fame ; 
each  being  furniflied  with  its  Valve,  and  terminating  at 
Top  in  a  Rack  c  c,  by  which  it  is  to  be  worked. 

At  the  Bottom  of  either  Barrel  is  another  Valve  ;  by 
which  the  Air  may  pals  out  of  the  communicating  Canal 

and  confequentiy  out  of  the  hollow  Wire,  and  the 
Receiver  itfeif,  into  the  Cylinder  below  the  Pifton ; 
from  whence  by  the  Valves  of  the  Pifton  it  may  proceed 
into  the  upper  Space  of  the  Cylinder,  and  thus  into  the 

open  Air. 

For  the  Application  of  this  Mechanifm,  the  Winch 
l, h  being  turned  upwards  and  downwards,  its  Spindle/ 
catching  by  its  Teeth  into  the  Racks,  will  rife  and  de- 
prefs  the  two  Piftons  alternately.  Now,  the  Confe¬ 
rence  of  deprefling  a  Pifton  is,  that  the  Air  before 
indofed  between  it  and  the  Bottom  of  the  Cylinder, 
being  thus  crowded  into  a  lefs  Compafs,  will,  by  its 
cUtick  Force,  which  now  exceeds  the  PrcfTurc  of  the 
Atmofphere,  pufh  up  the  Valve  of  the  Pifton,  and  thus 
efcape,  till  what  little  Remains  be  of  the  fame  Denfity 
with  the  external  Air  incumbent  on  the  Valve. 

This  done,  and  the.  fame  Pifton  being  again  raifed  in 
its  Turn,  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Cylinder  to  the  Top  •, 
the  little  Air  before  left  will  of  Ncceffity  expand  itfeif, 
lb  as  to  poffefs  the  whole  Space  of  the  Cylinder  thus 
Alerted  by  the  Pifton  :  Upon  which  its  Force  or  Pref- 
iiue  upon  the  Valve  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Cylinder  being 
now  inconflderable  ;  the  other  denfer  Air  of  the  Receiver, 
hollow  Wire,  and  Canal  of  Communication,  by  their 
Inferior  elaflick  Force,  will  lift  up  the  Valve,  and  thus 
pal’s  into  the  Cylinder  of  ratified  Air,  till  both  be  of  the 
lame  Degree  of  Denfity. 

And  thus  is  the  Air  in  the  Receiver  diminifhed  at 
rath  Elevation  of  the  Pifton,  by  the  Quantity  of  a  Cy¬ 
linder-lull  •,  abating  for  what  little  remained  between 
the  depvefied  Pifton  and  the  Bottom.  So  that  by  thus 
repeating  the  Operation  again  and  again  •,  the  Air  in  the 
Receiver  is  at  length  ratified  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  its 
Denfity  does  not  exceed  the  thin  Air  remaining  in  the 
Cylinder  when  the  Piflon  is  railed  :  Which  done,  the 
Idled;  of  the  Air-Pump  is  at  an  End  ;  the  Valve  cannot 
now  he  opened,  or  il  it  could,  no  Air  would  pals  it-, 
there  being  a  juft  Equilibrium  between  the  Air  on  each 
Sale. 

To  judge  of  the  Degree  of  Exhauftion,  there  is  added 
a  Gage//,  confiding  of  a  Tube,  whole  upper  Orifice 
ujinmunicatcs  with  the  Receiver  *,  the  lower  being  im- 
mcrgctl  in  a  ilafon  of  Mercury  w  m.  Hence  the  Air  in 
the  Tube  ratifying  as  fall  as  that  in  the  Receiver  ;  in 
IVoportion  as  the  Exhauftion  advances,  the  Mercury 
'■ill  be  railed  by  the  Prelllire  of  the  Column  of  external 
•nrt  prevailing  over  that  of  the  Column  of  Air  included, 
td  the  Column  ol  Air ,  and  Mercury  together,  become 
Ball.uicc  to  that  of  the  external  Air.  When  the  Mer- 
Ul,y  >s  thus  lilcn  to  the  func  1  (eight  as  it  Hands  in  the 
'urometer,  which  is  indicated  by  the  Scale  of  Inches 
‘d'lul  to  the  Cage  ;  the  Inftrument  is  a  juft  torricellian 
, and  the  Vacuum,  lay  thole  who  admit  fuch 
i,,nSS  may  be  concluded  to  be  as  perfect  as  chat  in 
Nk- upper  End  of  the  Barometer. 

(<>  let  Air  again  into  the  exhanfted  Receiver,  the 
Uck  n  is  to  be  turned  ;  which  makes  a  Communication 
,x  die  external  Air ;  upon  which  the  Air  milling 
anpetuoufly  in,  the  Mercury  in  the  Gage  immediately 


fubfides  into  the  Bafon. 

To  the  Air-Pump  belongs  a  large  Apparatus  of  other 
Veflels,  accommodated  to  the  divers  Kinds  of  Expe¬ 
riments. 

9 

The  Laws  of  Rarefaction  in  the  Air-Pump  are  as  fol¬ 
lows. —  i.  For  the  Proportion  of  Air  remaining  at  any 
Time  in  the  Receiver,  we  have  the  following  Theorem. 
— In  a  Veflfel  exhaufted  by  the  Air-Pump ,  the  primitive 
or  natural  Air  contained  therein,  is  to  the  Air  remaining, 
as  the  Aggregate  of  the  Capacity  of  the  VefTel  of  the 
Pump  (/.  e.  the  Cylinder  left  vacant  in  an  Elevation  of  the 
Pifton,  with  the  Wire  and  other  Parts  between  the  Cy¬ 
linder  and  the  Receiver)  raifed  to  a  Power  whole  Ex¬ 
ponent  is  equal  to  the  Number  of  Strokes  of  the  Pifton, 
to  the  Capacity  of  the  VefTel  alone  raifed  to  the  fame 
Power. 

M.  Varignon  gives  us  an  algebraical  Demonftration  of 
this  Theorem,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  the  Sciences ;  but  it  may  be  alfo  demonftrated  pneu¬ 
matically,  thus:  —  Calling  the  Air  remaining  afeer  the 
firft  Stroke,  tiie  firfi  Refidual  ;  that  after  the  fecond,  the 
fecond  Refidual ,  &c.  and  remembring  that  the  Air  in  the 
Receiver  is  of  the  fame  Denfity  as  that  in  the  Cylinder, 
when  the  Pifton  is  raifed  :  It  is  evident,  that  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Air  in  the  Receiver,  is  to  the  Quantity  of  Air  in 
the  Cylinder,  Wire,  (Ac.  as  the  Capacity  of  the  Receiver 
to  that  of  the  Cylinder,  (Ac.  and  confequentiy  the  Ag¬ 
gregate  of  the  Air  in  the  Receiver  and  the  Cylinder,  i.  e . 
the  whole  primitive  Air  is  to  the  Air  of  the  VefTel  alone, 

i.  e.  to  the  firft  refidual  Air,  as  the  Aggregate  of  the 
Capacity  of  the  Receiver  and  the  Cylinder,  to  the  Capa¬ 
city  of  the  Receiver  alone.  After  the  fame  Manner 
may  it  be  proved,  that  the  Quantity  of  the  firft  refidual 
Air ,  is  to  the  fecond  Refidual,  as  the  Aggregate  of  the 
Capacity  of  the  Receiver  and  Cylinder  to  the  Capacity 
of  the  VefTel  alone.  And  the  fame  Proportion  does  the 
fecond  Refidual  bear  to  the  third,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 
Plence  the  Product  of  the  primitive  Air  into  the  firft, 
fecond,  third,  fourth,  (Ac.  Refiduals,  is  to  the  Product 
of  the  firft  Refidual  into  the  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
(Ac.  as  the  Produdt  of  the  Capacity  of  the  Receiver  and 
Cylinder  together,  multiplied  as  oft  into  itfeif  as  the 
Number  of  Strokes  of  the  Pifton  contains  or  emits,  is  to 
the  Fadtum  arifing  from  the  Capacity  of  the  Receiver 
alone,  multiplied  fo  often  by  itfeif;  that  is,  as  the 
Power  of  the  Aggregate  of  the  Capacity  of  the  Receiver 
anti  Cylinder  together,  whofe  Exponent  is  the  Number 
of  Strokes  of  the  Pifton,  to  the  Capacity  of  the  VefTel 
alone,  railed  to  the  fame  Power.  Confequentiy  the 
primitive  Air  is  to  the  laft  Refidual,  in  the  Ratio  ol'  Lhofe 
Powers,  Q.  E.  D. 

2.  The  Number  of  Strokes  of  the  Pifton,  together 
with  the  Capacity  of  the  Receiver  and  Cylinder,  with 
the  Wire,  (Ac.  being  given,  to  find  the  Ratio  of  the 
primitive  Air  to  the  Air  remaining ;  fubliraft  the 
Logarithm  of  the  Capacity  of  the  Receiver,  from  that 
of  the  Sum  of  the  Capacity  of  the  Receiver,  and 
the  Cylinder  ;  then  the  Remainder  being  multiplied  by 
the  Number  of  Strokes  of  the  Pifton,  the  Produdt  will 
be  a  Logarithm,  whofe  natural  Number  lliews  how  oft 
the  primitive  Air  contain  the  Remainder  required. 

Thus  if  the  Capacity  of  the  Receiver  be  460,  that  of 
the  Cylinder  580,  and  the  Number  of  Strokes  of  the 
Pifton  6 1,  the  primitive  Air  will  be  found  to  the  re¬ 
maining  Air,  as  146/0  to  r. 

For  fuppofe  the  Capacity  of  the  VefTel  chat  of 

the  Cylinder  and  VefTel  --rf  ;  the  Number  of  Strokes  of 
the  Pifton  —n  \  and  the  remaining  Air  z=.  1.  Since  the 
primitive  is  to  the  remaining  /itr  as  a "  v»\  the  primi¬ 
tive  Air  will  alfo  be  to  the  remaining  Air  as  an  v «  to  1. 
confequentiy  if  the  remaining  Air  be  1,  the  Loga¬ 
rithm  of  the  primitive  Air  is  a — v+i /. 

3.  The  Capacity  of  the  Receiver  and  the  Barrel  being 
given,  to  find  the  Number  of  Strokes  of  the  Pifton  re¬ 
quired,  to  rarily  the  Air  to  a  given  Degree. 

Subllra£t  the  Logarithm  of  the  remaining  /Hr  from 
the  Logarithm  of  the  primitive  Air  ;  and  the  Logarithm 
of  the  Capacity  of  the  Receiver,  from  the  Logarithm 
of  the  Aggregate  of  the  Capacity  of  the  Receiver  and 
Cylinder;  then  dividing  the  former  Difference  by  the 
latter,  the  Quotient  is  the  Number  of  Strokes  required. 

Thus  if  the  Capacity  of  the  Cylinder  be  fuppofed  580, 

that 
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chat  of  the  Receiver  460  ;  and  the  primitive  Air  to  the 
remaining  Air,  as  1464  to  10  •,  the  Number  of  Strokes 
required,  will  be  found  to  be  6. 

As  to  the  Effects  and  Phenomena  of  the  Air-Pump  *, 
it  is  pretended  by  the  Aflerters  of  the  Vacuum  Boykanum , 
that  we  arrive  at  it  by  Means  of  the  Air-Pump — Thus 
any  Thing  put  in  a  Receiver  fo  exhaufted,  is  laid  to  be 
put  in  vacuo  *,  and  fome  of  the  principal  Phenomena 
thereof  to  be,  that  the  heavieft  and  lighted  Bodies 
as  a  Guinea,  and  a  Feather,  falls  here  with  equal 
Velocity. — That  Fruits,  as  Grapes,  Cherries,  Apples, 
(Ac.  kept  for  any  Time  in  vacuo ,  retain  their  Nature, 
Frelbnefs,  Colour,  (Ac.  and  thole  wither’d  in  the  open 
Air,  recover  their  Plumpnefs  in  vacuo.  —  All  Light,  and 
Fire  becomes  immediately  extinct  in  vacuo .  —  The  Coa¬ 
lition  of  Flint  and  Steel  in  vacuo,  produces  no  Sparks. 
No  Sound  is  heard,  even  from  a  Bell  rung  in  vacuo . 
A  fquare  Viol,  full  of  common  Air,  well  clofed, 
breaks  in  vacuo  ;  a  round  one  does  not.  —  A  Bladder 
half  full  of  Air  will  heave  up  forty  Pounds  Weight  in 
vacuo.  —  Cats,  and  molt  other  Animals  reauiy  expire  in 
vacuo. 

By  Experiments  made  in  1704,  Mr.  Derham  found, 
that  Animals  which  have  two  Ventricles,  and  no  Fora¬ 
men  ovale,  as  Birds,  Dogs,  Cats,  Mice,  (Ac.  die  in  lels 
than  half  a  Minute  j  counting  from  the  fird  Exfudtion: 
A  Mole  died  in  one  Minute,  a  Bat  lived  feven  or  eight. 
Infafts,  as  W alps.  Bees,  Grafhoppcrs,  (Ac.  fee med  dead 
in  two  Minutes ;  but  being  left  in  vacuo  twenty- four 
Hours,  came  to  Life  again  in  the  open  Air  :  Snails  con¬ 
tinued  twenty-four  Hours  in  vacuo ,  without  appearing 
much  concern’d. 


en 


though  fome  Grains  of  a  Heap  be  kindled  by  . 
Glafs  in  vacuo,  will  not  give  Fire  to  th  .  ,mng- 
Grains.  —  Glow-Worms  lofe  their  LHir  in  p?nt!»J&us 
as  the  Airis  exhaufted,  and  at  lengrhlx-rom .  r°P°rti,)« 
feure:  But  upon  the  Re-admifuon  of  Air 
cover  it  all. —  Vipers  and  Frogs  fweJ]  rt‘ 

but  will  live  an  Hour  and  a  half,  or  two  FJ  **  Vacu^ 
though  feemingly  Hark  dead  in  that  Time  r  °UtS’ 

again  in  fome  Hours  in  the  Air. _ .Snail*  rfne/° 

Hours,  and  EfFs  or  Slow-YVorms,  two  or  tl ^  ^ 
Leaches  five  or  fix.  —  Oyfters  will  'remain 
24  Hours  without  Harm. — The  Heart  of  an  rVT0 
out  of  the  Body,  continues  to  beat  in  vacuo  «  C  . 
bly  than  in  Air  ;  and  this  for  a  good  Parr  of\n  ni>tn ' 
Warm  Blood,  Milk,  Gall,  (Ac.  undergo  a  In 

Intumefcencc  and  Ebullition  in  vacuo. _ _  j\  jyj0  Me 

other  Animals,  may  be  brought,  by  Decree*  ?  r 
longer  in  a  rariiied  Air,  than  naturally"  if  ^  ^ 

may  retain  its  ufual  Preilure  after  it  is  become  mftfr 
Reipnacon  - Silk-worms  Eggs  will  !iatch 
&c.  all  which  Experiments  were  made  bv  Mr  c  7  1 
ThisNifus,  or  Endeavour  to  expand  every  P 
of  Air  always  exerts,  and  thus  drives  a«ain//  , 
Endeavour  of  the  ambient  Particles ;  vvliofeR/lf^ 
happening  by  any  Means  to  be  weaken’d,  it 
fes  into  an  immenfe  Extent.  — Hence  it  js 
Glafs  Bubbles,  or  Bladders  full  of  Air,  and  ex/r 
clofed,  being  included  in  the  exhaufted  Receiver  of"/ 
Air  Pump ,  burft  by  the  Force  of  the  inclofed  Air  S 
a  Bladder  quite  flaccid,  containing  only  the  in'niiJ? 
Quantity  of  Air,  fwdis  in  the  Receiver,  and 
quite  full.  ipe3rS 

This  Power  of  Elafiicity  does  not  feem  to  have  any 


Seeds  planted  in  vacuo  do  not  grow. —  Small  Beer  dies, 
and  lofes  all  its  Tafte  in  vacuo.  —  Lukewarm  Water  boils  Limits  aligned  it ;  nor  does  it  appear  capable,  by 
very  vehemently  in  vacuo.  —  Air,  rulhing  through  Mer-  Mpan«  wharpvpp  nf  Kpimr  rUU-.<w,a,-i  a:. * 

cury  into  a  Vacuum,  throws  the  Mercury  in  a  Kind  of 
Shower  upon  the  Receiver,  and  produces  a  great  Light 
in  a  dark  Room. 

The  stir -Pump  can  never  produce  a  precife  Vacuum, 
if  even  fuch  a  Tiling  was  poffible  *,  as  is  evident  from  its 
Structure,  and  the  Manner  of  its  Working:  In  efFcd, 
every  Exfuftion  only  takes  a  Part  of  the  Air :  So  that 
there  will  fl ill  be  fome  left  after  any  finite  Number  of 
Exfutfions.  —  Add,  that  the  Air-Pump  has  no  longer  any 
Effect,  than  while  the  Spring  of  the  Air  remaining  in 
the  Receiver,  is  able  to  lift  up  the  Valves  :  When  the 
Rare! action  is  come  to  that  Degree,  you  can  come  no 
nearer  to  a  Vacuum.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferving  that 
a  Thermometer  liilpended  in  vacuo ,  and  in  that  State  re¬ 
moved  to  a  warm  or  a  cold  Room,  receives  the  Heat 
or  Cold,  riles  or  falls  almolt  as  foon  as  another  in  open 
Air  ;  takes  thence  occafion  to  fufpett,  that  the  Heat  of 
the  warm  Room  is  conveyed  through  the  Vacuum,  by 
the  Vibrations  of  a  much  fubtier  Medium  than  Air, 
which  remained  in  the  Vacuum,  after  the  Air  was 
drawn  out. 

The  other  Efiedls  and  Phenomena  of  the  Air-Pump , 
are  as  follow  :  The  Flame  of  a  Candle  in  vacuo ,  ufually 
goes  out  in  a  Minute,  though  fome  times  it  lads  two  •, 
but  the  With  thereof  continues  ignited  after*,  and  even 
emits  a  Smoak,  which  alcends  upwards.  —  A  kindled 
Charcoal  is  totally  extinguifhed  in  about  five  Minutes, 
though  in  open  Air  it  remains  alive  half  an  Hour*,  it 
goes  out  by  Degrees,  beginning  from  the  Top  and  the 
Outlides.  —  Red-hot  Iron  is  not  affected  by  the  Abfcncc, 
ol  the  Air  >  and  yet  Sulphur  or  Gunpowder  will  not  be 
lighted  thud  7,  but  only  filled.  —  A  Match,  after  lying 


Means  whatever,  of  being  deftroyed  01*  diminished.  — 
Mr.  Boyle  made  feverai  Experiments  with  a  View  to/ 
cover  how  long  Air,  brought  to  the  greatek  Degree  of 
Expan  fion  he  could  reduce  it  to  in  his  Air-Pump*®  ould 
retain  its  Spring,  and  could  never  obkrve  any  fcnlible 
Diminution  *,  even  though  this  thin  Air  ms  clogged 
fome  Months  with  a  Weight  which  one  would  wonder 
how  it  (hould  fupport  a  Moment. 

Yet  Mr.  Hawk) lee,  by  a  later  Experiment,  haslhcwn, 
that  the  Spring  of  the  Air  may  be  fo  dilhirbal  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  Preffion,  as  to  require  fome  Time  to  mum  ro  its 
natural  'I'one. 

The  Weight  or  Prcflu  re  of  tire  Air,  it  is  obvious  has 
no  Dependance  on  its  Elafiicity  *,  hut  would  be  the 
fame  whether  the  Air  had  fuch  Propeity  or  not. —But 
the  Air  in  being  claftick,  is  neceflarily  affected  by  the 
Prefiu re,  which  reduces  it  into  fuch  a  Space,  as  that  the 
Elafiicity  which  re-adls  aguirtlt  the  comprefiing  Weight, 
is  equal  to  that  Weight. 

In  effect,  the  Law  of  this  Elafiicity,  is,  that  it  in* 
crea fes  as  the  Denfity  of  the  Air  increaks ;  ami  the  D«j* 
fity  increafes,  as  the  Force  increafes  wherewith  it  is  prei- 
feci.  Now  there  mult  nccefiarily  be  a  Ballance  between 
the  Acfiion  and  Rc-Aclion,  i.  e.  the  Giavity  ol  the  Ait 
which  tends  to  comprds  it,  and  the  Fdaflicity  of  the  Air, 
which  endeavours  to  expand  it,  mull  be  equal. 

Hence  the  Elafiicity  incrcafing,  or  di minifiling  tint* 

verfally  as  the  Denfity  increafes  or  diminilhes,  i.  c.  as  the 

Difiance  between  the  Particles  diminifhes  or  i Hercules ; 
it  is  no  Matter  whether  the  Air  be  compfclVcd  and  re¬ 
tained  in  fuch  Space  by  the  Weight  of  the  Atmo(j>/irr<\ 
or  by  any  other  Means:  It  mult  endeavour  in  eitur 
Cafe,  to  expand  with  the  fame  Force.  And  hence,  d 


imningly  f  xnn«  l*  tn  vacuo,  a  long  Time  >  revives  again 
upon  the  Re  udiniilion  of  the  Air. —  A  Flint  and  Steel 
flukes  Sjujk*;  of  Fire  as  copioully  ///  vacuo  as  out  o!  it  *, 
and  1i1e.Sp.uk1;  move  in  all  Directions,  upwards,  down¬ 
wards,  fjV,  here,  as  m  the  Air.  —  Magnets  and  mag¬ 
netic!-:  Nndhs,  are  rhe  lame  in  vacuo ,  as  in  the  Air. — 
S’jnoak,  in  an  exh.iufied  Receiver,  the  Luminary  being 
caIiih‘1,  gulually  iatlvr,  to  the  Bottom  in  a  darkilh 
Hotly,  )<  aving  i.h.;  upper  Part  clear  and  tianfparcnt ;  and 
uitlinu  g  the  VefiU  lumetimes  on  one  Side,  and  lometimes 
on  another,  the  Fume  keeps  its  Surface  hori'/omal,  after 
the  Nature  of  other  Fluids.  —  The  Syphon  does  not  run 
t;t  vacuo,  •—  Water  freezes  in  vacuo. —  I  leaf  may  be  pro- 
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by  Attrition  in  the  exhaulled  Receiver. 


v/iil  not  take  Fire  in  vacuo 


Air  near  the  Earth  be  put  up  in  a  V dick  lo  as  vo  ni: 
off  all  Communicaiion  with  the  external  Air*  die*  IVH- 
fure  of  the  inclofed  Air  will  be  equal  to  t!\c  \Yreight  ol 
the  Acmofphcrc.  Acccsrdingly  we  find  Mercury 
eel  to  the  lame  Height,  by  the  vlilliek  force  ol  Aii.  in 
clofed  in  a  Glafs  Veil'd,  as  by  the  whole  ataiofji.icnoi 

Prelfure.  ,  , 

Hence  the  Structure  of  the  iriaJ'Gnn,  wlubi  Ha: 
dune  Jl-rving  to  explode  Bullets  and  other  Shot  v,in 
great  Violence,  by  the  Force  of  the  Air. 

T ’his  Sort  of  Ann  charged  with  Air,  h.u  -in  ^ 
fcarce  inferior  ro  that  of  a  common  fire  Ann  clljryiH 
with  Gunpowder ;  but  it  difeharges  Ulolt  wuua  in'lL ' 
Report ;  and  it  is  this,  which  m  all  Frofululif/  AI,C 
caJiou  to  the  fable  ol  white  Gunpowder, 
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,  „  Wind-Guns  of  divers  Contrivances  ;  the  moil 
Tj}ere  ,  portable  one,  and  the  moft  in  Ufe  is  reprefent- 
'&■  Pnem.fig-  H-)  jt  confifts  of  *  round  metal¬ 
ed  'i  .iv  2  2,  open  at  the  End  c,  c,  and  exactly  ftop- 
l‘ne  t  the3  other  End  a,  like  the  Barrel  of  other  Guns  : 
Ped  at  is  another  larger  Metal  Tube,  wherein  the  for- 
J»  I’.I’j5fnofed,  fo  as  to  leave  a  Space  between  them 
*er  15 wherein  Air  may  be  jnclofed. — The  two  Tubes  are 
4>A  to2ether  at  the  common  Aperture  c  c,  by  a  circu- 
“plate  exadlly  folder’d  to  both,  fo  as  to  prevent  the 
from  efcaping  out  of  the  Space  4,  4,  &c.  At  8  is 
c  ring  Valve,  which  opening  inwardly,  let  the  Air 
2  7,1, rough  from  2  into  the  Space  1,  but  prevents  its 
P3's  6  from  1  to  2.  Near  the  clofe  End  of  the  inner 

Tube  are  two  Holes  6  and  5  ;  by  the  firft,  the  Space  1, 
rhe  inner  Tube  communicate,  fo  that  the  Air  would 
r  nut  of  that  into  this,  but  that  the  Paffage  is  flop¬ 
py  bv  a  Valve  opening  outwardly  ;  by  the  latter  there 

■pC  Communication  between  the  open  Air,  the  Space  4, 
1S5  .he  inner  Barrel  ;  only  the  Air  pent  up  in  the  Space, 
and  t  efCape  at  this  Hole,  by  Realba  of  a  little  Tube 
%,v  folder’d  to  both  Barrels,  which  flops  the  Com- 
CXa  ication  *  Nor  can  Air  efcape  out  of  the  inner  Barrel 
jrLh  this  little  Tube,  by  Reafon  of  a  little  moveable 
1  which  exa6Uy  fills  the  Cavity  of  the  Tube. 

V-ftly,  the  Part  2,  2,  2,  2,  reprefents  the  Body  of  a 
Svrinae,  or  Sucking-Pump  ;  by  which  as  much  Air  as 

noflibTe  is  to  be  intruded  into  the  Space  4,  4,  &c.  _  Af¬ 
ter  which  a  Bullet  being  put  into  a  Cavity  of  the  inner 
Barrel  as  high  as  the  little  Tube  5,  .the  Gun  is  charged. 

Now  to  difeharge  it,  the  little  Valve  6,  is  pufhed  up 
bv* Means  of  the  Pin  that  plays  in  the  little  Tube  5. 
Upon  this,  the  compreffed  Air  in  the  Cavity  of  the  outer 
Barrel  4,  rufhing  through  the  Hole  6,  into  the  Cavity 
of  the  inner  Barrel,  expels  the  Bullet  with  a  vaft  Force, 

fufficient  to  penettate  a  thick  Board. 

To  give  the  Machine  a  greater  Refemblance  of  a  Fire- 
Arm,  the  Part  2,  2,  2,  2,  is  ufually  fafliioned  like  the 
But-End  of  a  Mu  fleet  •,  and  on  the  Part  2,  8,  2,  8,  is 
fitted  a  Lock ;  by  turning  the  Trigger  of  which,  the  Pm 
r  is  made  to  pufli  back  the  Valve,  and  fo  difeharge  the 
Piece.  By  the  Lock  it  is  contrived,  that  cither  the  whole 
Charge  of  Air  may  be  fpent  by  Explofion,  or  only  Part 
of  it,  and  the  reft  reierved  for  frefh  Bullets.  By  this 
Piece  of  Mechanifm  we  can  have  half  a  Dozen  good 

effective  Shoots,  with  one  Charge  of  Air. 

Dr.  Halley  affercs,  in  the  Pbilofopbical  tranfaClions, 
that  from  the  Experiments  made  at  London,  and  by  the 
Academy  del  Cimcnto  at  Florence ,  it  may  be  lafely  con¬ 
cluded,  that  no  Force  whatever  is  able  to  reduce  Air  into 
eight  hundred  Times  lefs  Space  than  it  naturally  pof- 
fefles  on  the  Surface  of  our  Earth.  In  anfwcr  to  which 
M.  Amontons ,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy, 
maintains,  that  there  is  no  fixing  any  Bounds  to  its 
Condenfation  •,  that  greater  and  greater  Weights  will 
Hill  reduce  it  into  lefs  and  lefs  Compafs  *  that  it  is  only 
claftick  in  virtue  of  the  Fire  it  contains  •,  and  that  as  it 
is  impoffible  ever  abfolutely  to  drive  all  the  Fire  out  of 
it,  it  is  impoffible  ever  to  make  thcutmoll  Condenfation. 

The  Dilatation  of  the  Air  by  reafon  of  its  claftick 
Force,  is  found  to  be  very  furprizing  i  and  yet  Dr.  Wallis 
fuggefls,  that  we  are  far  from  knowing  the  utmofl  it 
is  capable  of.  In  feveral  Experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Boyle,  it  dilated  firft  into  nine  Times  its  former  Space  ; 
then  into  10,000  *,  and  even  at  laft  into  13679  Times 
its  Space ;  and  all  this  by  its  own  expenfive  Force,  with¬ 
out  any  Help  of  Fire. 

On  this  depends. the  Structure  and  Ufe  of  the  Mono- 
meter,  which  is  an  Inflmment  to  fliew  or  meafure  the 
Alterations  in  the  Rarity  or  Denfity  of  the  Air. 

The  MoNOMKTr.it,  differs  from  the  Barometer,  in 
that  the  latter  only  meafures  the  Weight  of  the  Atmo- 
fnhere,  or  of  the  Column  of  Air  over  it ;  but  the  former 
the  Denfity  of  the  Air  in  which  it  is  found :  Which 
Denfity  depends  not  only  on  the  Weight  of  the  Atmo¬ 
sphere,  but  on  the  AClion  of  Meat  and  Cold,  £s?r.  Au¬ 
thors,  however,  generally  confound  the  two  together, 
and  Mr.  Foyle  himfelf  gives  us  a  very  good  Manometer 
of  his  Contrivance,  under  the  Title  of  a  ftatical  Baro - 
meter,  the  Structure  whereof  is  given  under  the  Article 
Barometer. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Air  wc  breathe,  near  the 
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Surface  of  the  Earth,  is  comprefled  by  irs  own  Weight 
into  at  leaft  the  13  679th  Part  of  the  Space  it  would  pof- 
fefs  in  vacuo .  But  if  the  fame  Air  be  condenfed  by  Art, 
the  Space  it  will  take  up  when  .moft  dilated,  on  that  it 
poffeffes  when  condenfed,  will  be,  according  to  the 
fame  Author’s  Experiment,  as  £5,000  to  1. 

Hence  we  fee  how  wild  and  erroneous  was  that  Ob- 
fervation  of  Arifiotle ,  that  Air  rendered  ten  Times  rarer 
than  before,  changes  its  Nature,  and  becomes  Fire. 

M.  Amontons  and  others,  we  have  already  obferved, 
take  the  Rarefaction  of  Air  to  arife  wholly  from  the 
Fire  contained  in  it ;  and  hence,  by  increafing  the  De¬ 
gree  of'  FI  eat,  the  Degree  of  Rarefaction  may  be  carried 
Hill  further  than  its  fpontaneous  Dilatation. 

On  this  Principle  depends  the  Structure  and  Office  of 
the  thermometer,  which  is  an  Inftrument  fhewing,  or 
rather  meafuring  the  Increafe  and  Decreafe  of  the  Cold 
and  Heat  of  the  Air. 

T.  hermometer,  and  thermofeope ,  are  ordinarily 
accounted  the  fame  Thing  *,  Wolfius ,  however,  makes 
a  Difference  ;  but  fhews  withal,  that  what  we  call  ther¬ 
mometers  are,  in  Reality,  no  more  than  thermofeopes . 

There  are  various  Kinds  of  thermometers ,  the  Con- 
ftruCtions,  DefeCts,  Theory,  whereof  are  as  follow. 

For  the  Conjlr  11ft ion  of  a  thermometer  depending  on  the 
Rarefaction  of  the  Air  ;  in  a  Tube  BC  (fig.  3.  n.  2.)  to 
which  is  faftened  a  Glafs  Ball  A  B,  is  put  a  Quantity  of 
common  Water  mixed  with  Aqua  Regia,  to  prevent 
its  freezing  *,  and  the  Mixture  tinged  with  a  Solution  of 
Vitriol,  to  give  it  a  Greenefs.  In  filling  the  Tube, 
Care  is  taken  that  there  be  fo  much  Air  left  in  the  Bali 
and  the  Tube,  as  that  when  at  its  greateft  Condenfation 
in  the  Middle  of  Winter,  it  may  juft  fill  the  Ball  ;  and 
yet  in  its  greateft  Rarefa&ion  in  Summer,  may  not  drive 
all  the  Liquor  out  of  the  Tube.  To  the  other  Extreme 
of  the  Tube  is  faftened  another  Glafs  Ball  CD,  open  to 
the  Air  at  D  :  On  each  Side  the  Tube  is  applied  the 
Scale  E  F,  divided  into  any  Number  of  equal  .Parts. 

Now,  as  the  ambient  Air  becomes  warmer,  the  Air 
in  the  Ball  and  the  Top  of  the  Tube  expanding,  will 
drive  the  Liquor  into  the  lower  Ball  •,  and  confequerttly 
its  Surface  will  defeend  :  On  the  contrary,  as  the  ambient 
Air  grows  colder,  that  in  the  Ball  becoming  condenfed, 
the  Liquor  will  afeend. 

For  the  Conjlr uCl ion  of  a  mercurial  thermometer  j  in 
the  fame  Manner,  and  with  the  fame  Caution  as  before, 
put  a  little  Quantity  of  Mercury,  not  exceeding  the 
Bignefs  of  a  Pea,  into  a  Tube  B  C  (fig.  4.  n.  2.)  thus 
bent  in  Wreaths,  that  taking  up  the  lefs  Height,  it  may 
be  the  more  manageable,  and  lefs  liable  to  Harm  ;  di¬ 
vide  this  Tube  into  any  Number  of  equal  Parts  to  ferve 
for  a  Scale. 

Here  the  Approaches  of  the  Mercury  towards  the 
Ball  A  will  fiicw  the  Increafcs  of  the  Degrees  of  Heat. 
The  Reafon  is  the  fame  as  in  the  former. 

The  DefeCt  of  both  thefe  Inftrumcnts  confifts  in  this, 
that  they  arc  liable  to  be  aCted  on  by  a  double  Caufe  : 
For,  not  only  a  Decrcafc  of  Heat,  but  alfo  an  Increafe 
of  Weight  of  the  Atmofpherc  will  make  the  Liquor 
rife  in  the  one,  and  the  Mercury  in  the  other  *,  and  on 
the  contrary,  either  an  Increafe  of  Heat,  or  Decreafe  of 
Weight  in  the  Atmofphere,  will  make  it  defeend. 

For  the  Conjlruflion  of  the  Florentine,  or  common  ther¬ 
mometer  \  the  Academifts  del  Cimcnto  confidcring  the  In¬ 
conveniences, of  the  thermometers  juft  deferibed,  attempt¬ 
ed  another,  that  fliould  meafure  Heat  and  Cold  by  the 
Rarefaction  and  Condenfation  of  the  Spirit  of  Wine, 
though  thole  be  vaftly  lefs  than  of  Air  5  and  confcquent- 
ly  the  Alterations  in  the  Degrees  of  Float  like  to  be 
much  ftnfiblc. 

The  Structure  of  their  thermometer  is  this  :  On  fome 
little  Pieces  of  Turmcrick  is  poured  a  Quantity  of  recti¬ 
fied  Spirit  of  Wine,  which  hereby  receives  a  red  Tinc¬ 
ture;  this  done,  the  Spirit  of  Wine  is  filtrated  again 
and  again  through  a  brown  Paper,  that  the  coarfc  Par¬ 
ticles  of  the  Root  may  be  feparated  therefrom.  With 
the  Spirits  thus  tinged  and  prepared  they  fill  a  Glafs 
Ball  AB  (fig.  5.  n.  2.)  and  a  Tube  B  C-,  and  that  all 
the  Spirit  may  not  defeend  in  the  Winter  into  the  Ball, 
it  is  convenient  to  put  the  Ball  into  a  Lump  ol  Snow, 
mixed  with  Salt ;  or,  if  the  Inftrument  be  to  be  made 
in  Summer,  into  Spring  Water,  impregnated  with  Salt- 
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petre,  that  the  condenfed  Spirit  may  Ihew  how  far  it 
will  retire  in  the  extremeft  Cold. 

If  it  rife  to  too  great  a  Height  from  the  Ball,  Part 
of  it  is  to  be  taken  out *,  and  that  the  Tube  may  not 
be  made  longer  than  need,  it  is  convenient  to  immerge 
the  Ball*  filled  with  its  Spirit,  in  boiling  Water,  and  to 
mark  the  furtheft  Point,  to  which  the  Spirit  then  rifes. 

At  this  Point  the  Tube  is  to  be  hermetically  fealed 
by  the  Flame  of  a  Lamp  *,  and  at  the  Sides  is  to  be  added 
a  Scale,  as  in  the  former  Thermometer. 

Now,  Spirit  of  Wine  rarefying  and  condenfing  very 
confiderably,  as  the  Heat  of  the  ambient  Air  increafes 
the  Spirit  will  dilate,  and  confequentiy  will  afeend  into 
the  Tubes  and  as  the  Heat  decreafes  the  Spirit  will 
defeend  :  And  the  Degree  or  Quantity  of  Afcent  and 
Defcent  will  be  feen  in  the  Scale.  Yet  as  the  Ratio  of 
Yefterday’s  Heat  to  to-day’s  is  not  hereby  difeovered,  this 
Inftrument  is  not  ftridtly  a  Thermometer ,  no  more  than 
the  former. 

It  is  to  be  here  obferved,  i.  That  as  the  natural 
Gravity  of  the  Liquor  makes  it  tend  downwards,  fo  it 
refills  its  Afcent  out  of  the  Ball  into  the  Tube*,  and  that 
the  more,  as  it  rifes  higher  :  For  which  Reafon  it  were 
beft  to  have  the  Tube  horizontal. 

2.  Since  there  mud  of  Neceffity  be  fome  Air  left  in 
the  void  Part  of  the  Tube  over  the  Liquor,  the  Air  by 
its  Eiafticity  will  tend  downwards,  and  of  Confequence 
will  refill  the  Rife  of  the  Liquor,  and  be  comprerfed  by 
it  as  it  does  rife:  Its  Eiafticity  therefore  is  thus  increafed. 

3.  Since  it  is  found  by  Experience,  that  a  lefs  Degree 
of  Heat  is  communicated  more  eafily  to  the  Spirit  of 
Wine  in  the  Ball  than  a  greater,  the  Rarefactions  of  the 
Spirit  of  Wine  are  not  proportionable  to  their  producing 
Caufes  *,  efpecially  fince  a  greater  Degree  of  Heat  finds 
more  Liquor  in  the  Tube  than  a  lefs  does,  to  which 
notwithdanding,  the  Heat  may  be  more  eafily  commu¬ 
nicated  than  to  that  ftagnating  in  the  Bail. 

On  this  Account,  the  Florentine  Thermometer ,  tho* 
that  commonly  in  Ufe,  is  far  from  being  an  accurate 
Meafure  of  Heat,  G3V.  To  which  may  be  added  what 
Dr.  Halley  oblerves  in  the  Philosophical  Tranfaftions , 
that  he  has  learned  from  thofe  who  have  kept  Spirit  of 
Wine  long,  that  it  lofes  Part  of  its  expanfive  Force  in 
courfe  of  Time. 

Another  great  Defeat  of  thefe  and  other  Thermometers , 
is,  that  their  Degrees  arc  not  comparable  with  each  other. 
They  mark  indeed  the  different  Degrees  of  Heat  and 
Cold,  but  each  marks  only  for  itfelf,  and  after  its  own 
Mannerj  for  they  do  not  proceed  from  any  Point 
of  Heat  or  Cold,  that  is  common  to  them  all.  It  is 
with  them  as  with  two  Clocks,  which  for  want  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  fil'd  let  to  the  fame  Hour  by  the  Sun,  will 
indeed  mark  that  one,  two,  or  more  Hours  are  paffed, 
but  not  what  Hour  it  is  by  the  Day.  Nor  can  we  be 
allured,  that  when  the  Liquor  is  rifen  a  Degree  in  two 
different  Thermometers ,  they  have  both  received  the  lame 
Imprcflion  of  an  equal  additional  Heat:  Since  the  Spirit 
of  Wine  may  not  be  the  fame  in  both,  and  in  Propor¬ 
tion  as  this  Spirit  is  more  or  lefs  rectified,  it  will  rife 
more  or  lefs  high  by  the  lame  Heat. 

Nor  is  this  all :  For  in  graduating  Thermometers ,  they 
take  equal  Lengths  of  the  'lube  for  equal  Afcents  of  the 
Spirit  •,  whereas,  fuppofing  the  Diameters  of  the  Tube 
equal  throughout,  which  very  rarely  happens,  there  are 
lb  many  Irregularities  within- fide,  that  a, certain  Length 
of  Tube  fometimes  requires  double  the  Quantity  of 
Liquor  to  fill  it,  that  the  fame  Length  in  another  Tube 
o(  the  fame  Diameter  requires.  All  which  ariles  from 
the  unequal  Thickncfs  of  the  Parietcs  of  Tubes  in  dif- . 
Icicnt  Places  *,  and  from  accidental  Prominences  and 
Cavities,  always  found  in  the  inner  Surfaces  of  Tubes  * 
and  efpecially  from  their  being  almoft  always  bigger  at 
one  End  than  the  other. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  Companion  of  Thermometers  be¬ 
comes  (b  precarious  and  deled  ive.  Yet  the  niofl  cu- 


•  Various  Methods  have  been  propofed  k„  . 
thors,  for  finding  a  fixed  Point,  or  Dem -J  Tu  US  Au' 
Cold,  from  which  to  account  the  other  r>  HcatN 
adjuft  the  Scale  *,  that  fo  Obfervations  miA.  and 

or  different  Times,  in  different  Places  may  ^ 

spared 


together. 


tious  and  jnterdling  Ufc  of  Thermometers  is,  what  ought  6451538  Fathoms  Diameter,  may  be  lull  of  dunk  the 
to  arife  from  liich  Companion,  It  is  by  this  we  fhouJd  heavier,  by  many  jbc/jrces,  than  the  heavied  Bodies 


knpw  the  Meat  or  Cold  of  another  Scalon,  of  another 

t  I"  r  —  r,  .  *  . 

of 


Some  note  the  Place  the  Liquor  is  at  in  Winter  , 
Water  begins  to  freeze;  and  again,  that  in  e  v!lfn 
when  Butter  placed  near  the  Ball  of  the  Th  iUram«, 
melts  ;  the  intermediate  Space  they  diviE^'^G 
equal  Parts,  the  middle  Point  whereof  anfwJ"-0  tVf0 
Graduation,  to  temperate  Heat ;  and  each  M  ■  ,n  t!,«r 
fub-divide  into  ten  Degrees,  adding  four  S 
Degrees  on  each  of  the  two  Extremes. 
thod  fuppofes  the  fame  Degree  of  Heat  r  i  ^ 
anfvver  to  the  freezing  of  all  Water  and  'ff  d 

of  all  Butter  s  as  alfo  that  all  Thermometers 

fame  Impreffions  from  the  fame  Deo-ree  0f  ulVe  the 

which  are  contrary  to  Experience.  °  Hcar>  a!f 

Others  advife  the  Ball  of  the  Thermometer  to  h 
a  Quantity  of  Snow  and  Salt,  and  the  Point  f  JrP-Ut  *n 
is  at  to  be  noted.  Thence  the  Thermometer 
removed  into  a  deep  Cave  or  Cellar,  where  nn  t0  be 
Air  reaches  *  fo  that  the  Liquor  receiving  the  j^erna! 
a  temperate  Air,  may  fliew  the  Deo-ree  of  **  n  ^ 

Heat.  Laftly,  they  divide  the  intermediate 
1 5,  or  more  equal  Parts,  which  they  coating  T 
each  Extreme :  But  this  Method  is  liable  tl  Tl 
Inconveniences  as  the  former.  e  ame 

Dr.  Halley  affumes  that  for  a  fixed  Deo-ree  *r  tj 
wherein  Spirit  of  Wine  begins  to  boil ,  but  there  i  R? 
ion  to  fufpedt  this  too  of  being  precarious:  Tho  T 
after  him,  M.  Amontons  retains  the  Decree  of  l] 
anfwering  to  boiling  Water,  for  the  graduating  his 
cunal  Thermometer.  But  as  the  different  fpecifick  G 
vities  of  Water,  argues  a  Difference  of  Mafs  and  Trail!? 
it  is  very  probable  that  Heat  of  all  boiling  Waters 'is  no- 
the  fame  ;  fo  that  the  Point  is  yet  undetermined 

M.  Amontons  firft  difeovered  that  Air,  the  denfer  it  is 
the  more  it  will  expand  with  the  fame  Degree  of  flat 
On  this  Foundation  he  has  a  Difcourfe  to  prove  • 

‘  E!.le  SPrinS  We;shc  of  ‘he  Air,  with  3  moderate 

Degree  of  Warmth,  may  enable  it  to  produce  even 

6  Earthquakes,  and  other  of  the  moft  vehement  Com- 
c  motions  in  Nature.5 

According  to  the  Experiments  of  this  Author ,  and 
M.  de  la  Hire ,  a  Column  of  Air  on  the  Suffice  of  the 
Earth,  36  Fathoms  high,  is  equal  in  Weight  to  three 
Lines  Depth  of  Mercury  ;  and  it  is  found  that  equal 
Quantities  of  Air  poflefs  Spaces  reciprocally  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  Weights  wherewith  they  are  prefled;  the 
Weight  of  the  Air  therefore,  which  would  fill  the  whole 
Place  poffeffed  by  the  terreftrial  Globe,  would  be  equal 
to  a  Cylinder  of  Mercury,  whofe  Bafe  is  equal  to  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth,  and  its  Height  containing  as  many 
Times  three  Lines,  as  the  atmofphericai  Sphere  contains 
Orbs  equal  in  Weight  to  36  Fathoms  of  that  wherein 
the  Experiment  was  made.  Hence,  taking  the  denfeft 
of  all  Bodies,  v.gr.  Gold,  whofe  Gravity  is  about  14630 
Times  greater  than  that  of  Air  in  our  Orb,  it  is  eafy  to 
compute  that  this  Air  would  be  reduced  to  the  time 
Dcnfity  as  Gold  by  the  Prefiure  of  a  Column  of  Mer¬ 
cury  14630  Times  28  Inches  high,  i.  e.  409640  Inches; 
fince  the  Bulks  of  Air  in  that  Cafe  will  be  in  the  reci¬ 
procal  Ratio  of  the  Weights  wherewith  they  are  prefled. 
This  409640  Inches  therefore  exp rc fibs  the  Height  at 
which  the  Barometer  mull  (land,  where  the  Air  would 
be  as  heavy  as  Gold,  and  the  Number  Dues, 

the  Thickncfs  to  which  our  Column  of  36  Fathoms  of 
Air  would  be  reduced  in  the  fame  Place. 

Now,  we  know  that  409640  Inches,  or  43528  Fa¬ 
thoms,  is  only  the  74th  Part  of  the  Semi- diameter  of 
the  Earth  :  And  when  you  are  paft  that,  whatever  Mat¬ 
ters  there  be,  they  muft  be  heavier  than  Gold  :  It  is  not 
improbable  therefore,  that  the  remaining  Sphere  of 
6  -  -  - 
hcaviei ,  by  many  uuui  u»v  — 

among  us.  lienee  again,  as  it  is  proved,  that  the  M 
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Year,  another  Climate,  what  is  the  greateft  Degree  of  is  comprefied,  the  more  tJie  lame  Degree  o(  Fire  in- 
I  lent  or  ('old  that  Men  and  other  Animals  can  fublill  in.  creafc  the  Force  of  its  Spring,  and  render  it  capable  of 
M.  de  Kmtnnur  has  contrived  :i  m-w  4/»/»hh»/ f™-  p0  muf])  the  greater  Elfed  ;  and  that,  lor  Itilluncc,  die 

Idea t  of  boiling  Water  increaies  the  Spring  el  our  ^ 


M.  de  Reaumur  has  contrived  ;i  new  Thermometer  for 

riffs  Purpo/e,  wherein  the  Inconveniences  above  mentioned 

are  remedied. 
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a  what  it  ordinarily  is,  by  a  Quantity  equal  to  one 
Sd  of  the  Weight  wherewith  it  is  preffed :  We  may 
f  that  a  Degree  of  Heat,  which  in  our  Orb  can 
,n  i roduce  a  moderate  Effeft,  may  have  a  very  vio- 
w  ™ e  in  fuch  lower  Orb  •,  and  that  as  there  may  be 
ient°Degrees  of  Heat  in  Nature  beyond  that  of  boiling 
Lr  ft  is  probable  there  may  be  feme,  whofe  Vio- 
^  thus  affifted  by  the  Weight  of  the  Air,  may  be  fuffi- 

C-nVto  tear  afunder  the  folid  Globe. 

C1  This  elaftick  Power  of  the  Air,  is  the  fecond  great 
e  of  the  Effedts  of  this  important  Fluid.  In  virtue 
*Lf  it  infmuates  into  the  Pores  of  Bodies,  carrying 
.  l  jt  this  prodigious  Faculty  of  expanding  •,  and  that 
f'cafy  to  be  excited  :  Whence  it  mud  neceflarily  put 
he  Particles  of  the  Bodies  it  is  mixed  withal  into  per- 
etual  Ofcillations.  In  effed,  the  Degree  of  Heat,  and 
Air’s  Gravity  and  Denfity,  and  confequently  its 
Eiafticity  and  Expanfion,  never  remaining  the  fame  for 
vo  Minutes  together  5  there  mud  be  an  inceflant  Vibra- 
•on  or  Dilatation  and  Contradion  in  all  Bodies. 

This  Reciprocation  we  obferve  in  feveral  Indances, 
particularly  Plants,  the  Trachea  or  Air-Vefiels  whereof 
lo  the  Office  of  Lungs :  For  the  contained  Air  alter¬ 
nately  expanding  and  contrading,  as  the  Heat  increafes 
or  diminiffies,  by  Turns  prefles  theVelfels,  and  eafes 
them  again,  and  thus  promotes  a  Circulation  of  their 

^Hence,  we  find,  that  no  Vegetation  or  Germination 
will  proceed  in  vacuo.  Indeed,  Beans  have  been  ob- 
ferved  to  grow  a  little  tumid  therein  5  which  has  led 
fome  to  attribute  that  to  Vegetation,  which  was  really 
owing  to  no  other  than  the  Dilatation  of  the  Air  within 

them. 

From  the  fame  Caufe  it  is,  that  the  Air  contained  in 
the  Bubbles  in  Ice,  by  its  continual  Adion,  burds  the 
Ice:  And  thus  Glaffies  and  other  Veffels  frequently 
crack,  when  their  contained  Liquors  are  frozen.  Thus 
alio  entire  Columns  of  Marble  fometimes  cleave  in  the 
Winter-time,  from  fome  little  Bubbles  of  included  Air 

acquiring  an  Increafe  of  Eladicity. 

From  the  fame  Principle  arife  all  Putrifadion,  and 
Fermentation  ;  neither  of  which  will  proceed,  even  in 
the  bed  difpofed  Subjeds,  in  vacuo. 

In  this  we  have  a  fingular  Indance  of  the  Efficacy  of 
the  Air,  that  it  can  change  the  two  Kingdoms,  and 
convert  vegetable  Subdances  into  animal,  and  animal 
into  vegetable. 

In  effed,  all  natural  Corruption  and  Alteration  feems 
to  depend  on  Air  ;  and  Metals,  particularly  Gold,  only 
feem  to  be  durable  and  incorruptible,  in  virtue  of  their 
not  being  pervious  to  Air.  Accordingly  Names  (lightly 
wrote  on  the  Sand,  or  Dud,  on  the  Top  of  high  Moun¬ 
tains,  have  been  known  to  remain  40  Years,  without 
being  in  the  lead  altered  or  effaced. 

Of  the  Elaflicity  of  the  Air,  depends  alfo  the  Height 
of  the  Atmofphere  \  for  had  not  the  Air  an  cladick 
Power,  but  were  every  where  of  die  fame  Denfity,  from 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth  to  the  extreme  Limit  of  the 
Atmofphere ,  like  Water,  which  is  equally  denfe  at  all 
Depths  *,  it  being  heretofore  obferved,  that  the  Weight 
of  the  Column  of  Air,  reaching  to  the  Top  of  the  At- 
ofphcre,  is  equal  to  the  Weight  of  the  Mercury  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Barometer*,  and  the  Proportion  of  Weight 
likewife  being  known  between  equal  Bulks  of  Air  and 
Mercury,  it  were  cafy  to  find  the  Height  of  fuch  Co¬ 
lumn,  and  confequently  of  the  Atmofphere  itleJf. — For 
a  Column  of  Air  one  Inch  high,  being  equal  to  a  Co¬ 
lumn  of  Mercury,  as  1  to  10800  i  it  is  evident  that  10800 
fuch  Columns  of  Air ,  that  is  a  Column  900  Feet  high, 
is  equal  in  Weight  to  one  Inch  of  Mercury:  And  con- 
fcquently  the  30  Inches  of  Mercury 'fudained  in  the  Ba¬ 
rometer,  require  a  Column  of  Air  27,000  Foot  high  *, 
on  which  Footing  the  Height  of  the  Atmofphere  would 
only  be  27,000  Foot,  or  little  more  than  five  EnzlifJj 

Miles  high.  _  . 

But  the  Air  by  its  cladick  Property  being  liable  to 
expand  and  contract  i  and  it  being  found  by  repeated 
Experiments,  in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  that  the 
Spuccs  it  taker,  up,  when  compreffed  by  different  Weights, 
flic  reciprocally  proportional  to  thefc  Weights  themfeJvcs, 
or  that  the  Air  takes  up  the  Ids  Space,  the  more  it  is 
preflUl  i  it  follows,  that  the  Air  in  the  upper  Regions  of 
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the  Atmofphere ,  where  the  Weight  is  10  much  lefs,  mud 
be  much  rarer  than  nearer  the 'Surface  ,  of  the  Earth  5 ' 
and  confequently  that  the  Height  of  the  Atmofphere  mud 
be  much  higher  than  is  heretofore  afligned. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  Height  of  the  whole  Atmofphere  di¬ 
vided  into  innumerable  equal  Parts  ;  the  Denfity  of  the 
Air  in  each  of  the  faid  Parts  being  as  its  Quantity,  and 
the  Weight  of  the  Atmofphere  being  a  lib  as  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  whole  incumbent  Air-,  it  is  evident  the 
Weight  of  the  incumbent  Air  is  every  where  as  the. 
Quantity  of  Air  contained  in  the  fubjacent  Part,  which 
makes  a  Difference  between  each  two  contiguous  Parcs 
pf  incumbent  Air.  Now  we  have  a  Theorem  in  Geo¬ 
metry,  that  where  the  Differences  of.  Magnitudes  are 
geometrically  proportionable  to  the  Magnitudes  them- 
felves,  thofe  Magnitudes  are  in  continual  arithmetical 
Proportion  :  Wherefore,  if  according  to  the  Suppofi.tiori, 
the  Altitude  of  the  Air ,  by  the  continual  Addition  of 
the  new  Parts  into  which  it  is  divided,  do  increafe  in  a. 
continual  arithmetical  Proportion  •,  its  Denfity  will  be 
diminifhed,  or.  which  amounts  to  the  fame,  its  Gravity 
increafed  in  continual  geometrical  Proportion. 

From  fuch  a  Series  it  is  ealy,  by  making  two  or  three 
barometrical  Obfervations  of  the  Rarity  of  die  Air  ad 
two  or  three  different  Heights,  to  find  its  Rarity  at  any 
other  Height,  or  the  Height  correfponding  to  any  Ra-» 
rity  ;  and  confequently  the  Altitude  of  the  whole  Atmo - 
fphere  ;  fuppofing  the  utmod  Degree  of  Rarity  known, 
beyond  which  the  Air  cannot  go. 

It  mud  not  be  here  omitted,  that  fome  Obfervations 
made  by  Cajfmi  and  his  Affociates  feem  to  render  this 
Method  precarious.  In  continuing  the  meridian  I/me  of 
the  Obfervatory  at  Paris,  they  meafured  the  Altitudes 
of  feveral  Mountains  with  great  Accuracy,  noting  the 
Height  of  the  Barometer  at  the  Top  of  each  ;  and 
found,  that  the  Rarefa£tions  of  the  Air  as  you  afeend 
from  the  Level  of  the  Earth,  are  much  greater  than 
they  ought  to  be,  according  to  this  Proportion. 

Sufpedling  therefore  the  Judnels  of  the  Experiments*’ 
the  Royal  Academy  made  divers  others,  under  great 
Dilatations  of  Air ,  far  exceeding  the  Rarities  found  on 
the  Tops  of  the  Mountains ;  the  Refult  whereof  was, 
that  they  all  exactly  anfwered  the  Proportion  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent  Weights.  Whence  it  fhould  follow,  that  the 
higher  Air  about  the  Tops  of  Mountains,  is  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Nature,  and  obferves  a  different  Law  from  that 
near  the  Earth. 

The  Reafon  whereof  may  be  owing  to  the  great 
Quantity  of  grofs  Vapours,  and  Exhalations  here,  more 
than  there  •,  which  Vapours  being  lefs  cladick,  and  not 
capable  of  fo  much  Rarefadion  as  the  pure  Air  above  : 
The  Rarefadtions  of  the  pure  Air  increafe  in  greater 
Ratio  than  the  Weights  diminifh.  M.  Fontenelle  how¬ 
ever,  from  fome  Experiments  of  M.  de  la  Hire ,  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  Phenomenon  in  a  different  Manner  j  al¬ 
ledging  that  the  cladick  Power  of  Air  is  increafed  by  the 
Admixture  of  the  Humidity  therewith,  and  confequently 
that  the  Air  near  the  Tops  of  Mountains,  being  moidcr 
than  that  below,  becomes  thereby  more  cladick,  and 
rarifics  in  a  greater  Ratio  than  naturally  and  in  a  drier 
State  it  would.  Dr.  fir  in  fiiews,  that  the  Experiment# 
produced  to  fupporc  this  Sydcm,  arc  by  no  Means  con- 
clufivc. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Rarities  of  the  Air  at  different 
FI  eights  proving  not  to  bear  any  con  dan  t  Proportion  to 
the  Weights  wherewith  they  are  preffed  ;  Experiments 
made  with  Barometers  at  the  Feet  and  Tops  of  Moun¬ 
tains,  cannot  give  the  Height  of  the  Atmofphere  ;  Since 
our  Obfervations  arc  all  made  near  the  Earth  5  whereas 
the  greater  Part  of  the  Atmofphere  is  far  beyond  i  and 
the  further  from  us,  the  further  docs  it  feem  to  recede 
from  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  ours.  M.  dc  la  Hire 
therefore,  after  Kepler,  lfasRecourfc  to  the  more  antient, 
fimple  and  fccurc  Way  of  afeertaining  the  Height  of  the 
Atmofphere ,  viz.  from  the  Conffdcration  of  the  Crc- 

pu  feu  la. 

It  is  allowed  by  Affronomcrs,  that  when  rhe  Sun  is  in 

1 8°  below  the  Horizon,  vve  begin,  or  ceale  to  (ee  the 

Twilight:  Now  the  Ray  whereby  we  do  it  can  be  no 

other  than  a  horizon tal  Line,  or  a  Tangent  to  the  Earth 

in  the  Place  where  they  obferve  it.  But  this  Ray  cannot 

come  diredly  from  the  Sun,  which  is  in  the  Horizon  j, 

and 
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and  muft  therefore  be  a  Ray  reflected  to  us,  by  the  laft 
inner  and  concave  Surface  of  the  Atmofphere.  We  are 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  Sun  when  1 8°  below  the  Horizon, 
emits  a  Ray,  which  is  a  Tangent  to  the  Earth,  and 
ftrikes  upon  this  Jaft  Surface  of  the  Atmofphere,  and  is 
thence  reflected  to  our  Eye,  being  ftill  a  Tangent,  and 
horizontal.  If  there  were  no  Atmofphere,  there  would 
be  no  Crepufcuium  ;  and  confequently  if  the  Atmofphere 
were  not  fo  high  as  it  is,  the  Crepufcuium  would  begin 
and  end,  when  the  Sun  is  at  a  Ids  Diftance  from  the  Ho¬ 
rizon  than  1 8°,  and  contrariwife.  —  Hence  we  gather 
that  the  Largenels  of  the  Arch  by  which  the  Sun  is  de- 
prefied  when  the  Crepufcuium  begins  or  ends,  deter¬ 
mines  the  Height  of  the  x\tmofphere.  We  are  to  note, 
however,  that  32'  muft  be  fubftradted  from  the  Arch  of 
1 8°,  for  the  Refraction,  which  rifes  the  Sun  fo  much 
higher  than  he  would  be;  and  16'  more  for  the  Height 
of  the  upper  Limb  of  the  Sun,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
fend  the  Ray  above  its  Centre,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
j8°  low.  The  remaining  Arch,  therefore,  which  de¬ 
termines  the  Height  of  the  Atmofphere,  is  only 
1 70  12'. 

Two  Rays,  one  direct,  and  the  other  reflected,  but 
both  Tangent  to  the  Earth,  mull  neceflarily  meet  in  the 
Atmofphere,  at  the  Point  of  Reflection,  and  compre¬ 
hend  an  Arch  between  them  of  17  Deg.  12  Min.  where¬ 
of  they  are  Tangents.  Hence  it  follows  from  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Circle,  that  a  Line  drawn  from  the  Centre  of 
the  Earth,  and  cutting  the  Arch  in  two,  will  go  to  the 
Point  of  Concurrence  of  thofe  two  Rays  ;  and  as  it  is  eafy 
finding  the  Excefs  of  this  Line  above  the  Semi-diameter 
of  the  Earth,  which  is  known,  it  is  eafy  to  find  the 
Height  of  the  Atmofphere,  which  is  only  that  Excefs. 
On  this  Principle,  M.  de  la  Hire  difcovers  the  Height 
of  the  Atmofphere  to  be  37223  Fathoms,  or  near  17 
French  Leagues.  The  fame  Method  was  made  Ufe  of 
by  Kepler ,  who  only  rejected  it,  becaufe  it  gave  the 
Height  of  the  Atmofphere,  20  times  greater  than  he  0* 
therwife  allowed  it. 

It  muft:  be  added,  that  in  this  Calculus,  the  diredt 
and  reflected  Rays  are  fuppofed  to  be  right  Lines ; 
whereas  in  faCt  they  are  Curves,  formed  by  the  perpetual 
Refraction  the  Rays  undergo  in  prefling  through  a  Scries 
of  different  Denfities  of  Air.  Computing  then  upon 
them  as  two  fimilar  Curves  ;  or  rather  as  a  Angle 
Curve,  one  Extreme  whereof  is  a  Tangent  to  the  Earth: 
Its  Vertex  equally  diftant  from  both  the  Extremes,  deter¬ 
mines  the  Height  of  the  Atmofphere  ;  which,  therefore, 
will  be  found  fomewhat  lower  than  in  the  former  Cafe  ; 
the  Point  of  Concurrence  of  two  right  Lines,  which  are 
here  only  Tangents  to  the  Curve,  the  one  at  one  End, 
and  the  other  at  the  other,  being  higher  than  the  Vertex 
of  the  Curve.  On  this  Footing  M.  de  la  Hire  finds  the 
Atmofphere  35362  Fathoms,  or  16  Leagues. 

Air  not  only  ads  by  its  common  Properties  of  Gravity, 
and  Elafticity,  but  there  arc  numerous  other  EfleCls  ari- 
Ang  from  the  peculiar  Ingredients  whereof  it  con  fills. 

Thus,  1.  It  not  only  diflolves  and  attenuates  Bodies 
by  its  Prefiure  and  Attrition,  but  as  a  Chaos  containing 
all  Kinds  of  Menftruums,  and  confequently  having 
wherewithal  to  diffolvc  all  Kinds  of  Bodies. 

It  is  known,  that  Iron  anti  Copper  readily  diffolvc, 
and  become  rufty  in  Air,  unlcla  well  defended  with  Oil. 
Bocrhaave  affurcs  us,  he  has  feen  Pillars  of  Iron  lb  redu¬ 
ced  by  Air,  that  one  might  crumble  them  to  Dufl  be¬ 
tween  the  Fingers  ;  and  for  Copper,  it  is  converted  by 
the  Air  into  a  Subftancc  much  like  the  Vcrdigreafe  pro¬ 
duced  by  Vinegar. 

Mr.  Boyle  relates,  that  in  the  fouthern  Englijh  Colonies, 
the  great  Guns  ruff  fo  fall,  that  after  a  few  Years  lying 
jn  the  Air,  large  Cakes  of  Crocus  Martis  may  be  eaflly 
beat  oft'  them.  ./Icojla  at  Ids,  that  in  Peru  the  Air  dif- 
folves  Lead,  and  confulerably  increafes  its  Weight. 

Yet  Gold  k  generally  efteemed  indilfoluble  by  Air,  be- 


Stones,  alfo,  undergo  the  common  Fam  ,  r 
Thus  Purbeck  Stone,  whereof  Salijbvn  r!rifeJaIs'~' 
built,  is  obferved  gradually  to  become  f0fter  he,dral  is 
der  away  in  the  Air,  and  the  like  Mr  ,  m°111- 

Blackington  Stone.  —  He  adds,  that  Air  mZ  h  ^  of 
table  Operation  on  Vitriol,  even  when  :V'Wcan°- 
could  aft  no  further  on  it.  The  fame  Author TS  Fire 
found  theFumes  of  a  fharp  Liquor  to  work  nw„rj,eVen 
and  manifeftly  on  a  certain  Metal,  when  fuftainM^ 
Air,  than  the  Menftruum  itfelf  did,  which  emirJi  t!"  tlle 
on  thofe  Parts  of  the  Metal  it  cover’d.  1  Fum« 

2.  Air  volatilizes  fixed  Bodies.  Thus  Sea  cm 
calcined  and  fufed  by  the  Fire,  and  when  f„rPri  bcmE 
to  the  Air  to  liquify ;  when  liquified  fet  to  drvXP°fcd 
then  fufed  again  ;  and,  the  Operation  thus 
will  by  Degrees  be  almofl:  wholly  evaporated  .  pe,ted’ 
remaining  but  a  little  Earth  behind.  ’  nol“|n'’ 
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Helmont  mentions  it  as  a  mighty  Arcanum  in  rfc.  • 
ftry,  to  render  fixed  Salt  of  Tartar  volatile-  R.w 
Thing  is  eafily  elFefted  by  Air  alone  ;  for  if  ti.“  be 
be  expofed  to  the  Air,  in  a  Place  replete  with  a  f  v 

pours,  the  Salt  draws  the  Acid  to  itfelf,  and  when  r  ' 
rated  therewith  is  volatile.  n  atu- 

3.  Air  alio  fixes  volatile  Bodies.  Thus,  tho’AW 

Aqua  fortis  readily  evaporate  by  the  Fire  •  ver  ;t  t  °r 
be  any  putrified  Urine  near  the  Place  ’  the’  Li'T 
Spirit  will  be  fixed,  and  fall  down  in  Form  of  a 
fecund  a.  xUl113 

4.  Add  that  Air  brings  many  quiefeent  Bodies  into 
Action,  /.  e.  excites  their  latent  Powers.  Thus  jfan 
acid  Vapour  be  difFufed  through  the  Air,  all  the  Bodies 
whereof,  that  is  a  proper  Menftruum,  being  didolved 
thereby,  are  brought  into  a  State  proper  for  Action 

In  Chymiftry,  not  only  the  Prefence  or  Ab fence  of  the 
Air,  but  even  its  being  barely  open  or  inclofcd,  is  of 
great  Confequence.  Thus  Camphire  fired  in  a  ciofe 
Veflel  runs  wholly  into  Salts;  whereas,  if  during  the 
Procefs  the  Cover  be  removed,  and  a  Candle  applied, 
the  whole  flies  oft*  in  Fume.  So  to  make  Sulphur  inflam¬ 
mable,  it  requires  a  free  Air  :  In  a  ciofe  Cucur bite  it  may 
be  fublimated  a  thoufand  Times  without  kindling.  Sul- 
phur  being  put  under  a  Glafs  Bell,  and  a  Fire  applied, 
rifes  into  Spirit  of  Sulphur  per  Campanam.  But  if  there 
be  the  leaft  Chink,  whereby  the  included  Air  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  Atmofphere,  it  immediately  kindles.  So 
an  Ounce  of  Charcoal,  inclofcd  in  a  Crucible  well  lined, 
will  remain  without  Lofs  for  fourteen  Days  in  the  in- 
te nfe ft  Heat  of  a  melting  Furnace  ;  though  the  thou- 
fandth  Part  of  the  Fire  in  an  open  Air,  will  prefently  turn 
it  into  Allies.  Helmont  adds,  that  the  Charcoal  remains 
all  that  while  without  any  Alteration  of  its  black  Co¬ 
lour  ;  but  the  minute  Air  being  Jet  in,  it  falls  inftantly 
into  white  Allies.  The  fame  holds  of  the  Parts  of  all 
Animals  and  Vegetables,  which  can  only  be  calcined  in 
open  Air:  In  dole  Vefiels  they  never  become  any  other 
than  black  Coals. 

The  Air  is  liable  to  Abundance  of  Alterations,  not 
only  in  Rclpedt  of  its  mechanical  Properties,  Gravity, 
Dcnfity,  i$c.  but  alfo  in  Refpcft  of  the  Ingredients 
it  conlills  of.  Thus  in  Places  abounding  with  Marcafites, 
a  fretting  vitriolick  Salt  is  obferved  to  predominate  in  the 
Air,  which  rots  the  Hangings,  and  is  often  feen  lying 
on  theGround  in  a  whitifh  Effiorelcence.  At  Fajblun  in 
Sweden ,  noted  for  Copper- Mines,  the  Mineral  Ex h ab¬ 
lations  afledl  the  Air  fo  lenfibly,  that  their  Silver  Coin  is 
frequently  difcolour'd  in  their  Purfes,  and  the  fame  Efflu¬ 
via  change  the  Colour  of  Brafs.  Mr.  Boyle  was  allured 
by  a  Gentleman  who  poflefied  fomc  Ground  wherein  there 
were  fcvcral  Veins  of  Metals,  and  other  Minerals,  that 

he  had  frequently  feen  Pillars  of  Fumes  afeendi  ng  thence; 

fomc  having  no  Scent,  fomc  an  ill  one,  and  fomc  lew  a 
good  one.  In  Carniolia ,  Campania ,  ike,  where  there  are 

Mines  of  Sulphur,  the  Air  at  Times  becomes  very  un- 
wholfomc  ;  whence  frequent  epidemick  Difeales,  cu* 


ing  never  found  to  con  trad:  Ruft,  though  expofed  ever  is  added,  that  the  Mines  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope* 
fo  long.  >  The  Rcafon  whereof  is,  that  Sea  Salt,  which  emits  fuch  horrible  Fumes  from  the  Aril-nick  that  abounds 

there,  that  no  Animal  can  live  near  them ;  fo  that  uc» 
as  have  at  any  Time  been  opened,  were  obliged  to  e 

immediately  doled  again.  „ , 

The  Effluvia  of  Animals  alfo  have  t  heir  I^liccl  in  va  y 

ing  the  Air  ;  as  is  evident  in  contagious  Diieales,  1  1 

Murrains,  and  other  Mortalities  which  ijn'tad  by  the  *■ 


is  the  only  Menftruum  capable  of  adling  in  Gold,  being 
very  difficult  to  volatilize ;  there  is  but  a  iinall  Propor¬ 
tion  of  it  in  the  Atmofphere.  In  the  Chymift’s  Labora¬ 
tory,  where  Aqua  Regia  is  preparing  ;  the  Air  becoming 
impregnated  with  an  unufual  Quantity  of  this  Salt,  Gold 
contrails  a  Ruft  like  all  other  Bodies. 
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the  like  is  obferved  in  Vegetables. — Thus  a  good 
p  rc  of  the  Clove-Trees,  which  grew  fo  plentifully  in 

I  e  Ifland  of  Ternate,  being  felled  at  the  Sollicitations  of 
Ve  Dutch,  in  order  to  heighten  the  Value  of  that  Fruit ; 
fuch  a  Change  enfued  in  the  Air,  as  fflewed  the  falutary 
Kffeft  of  the  Effluvia  of  the  Clove -Trees,  and  their 
Blofforns :  The  whole  Ifland,  foon  after  they  were  cut 
down,  becoming  exceeding  ficldy.  This,  a  Phyfician 

h0  had  been  upon  the  Spot,  and  from  whom  Mr.  Boyle 
had  the  Relation,  attributed  to  the  noxious  Steams  of 
a  Volcano  there  ;  the  ill  Qualities  thereof  had  been  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  aromatick  Effluvia  of  thofe  fpicy  BloF 

s 

lows. 

The  Air  is  alfo  liable  to  Alterations  from  the  Seafons 
-  0f£jie  Year.  Thus  few  fubterraneous  Effluvia  are  emit¬ 
ted  in  the  Winter  ;  by  reafon  the  Pores  are  locked  up 
by  the  Frod,  or  covered  by  the  Snow,  the  fubterraneous 
Heat  being  all  the  while  at  work,  and  preparing  a  Fund 
to  be  difcharged  the  enfuing  Spring.  Hence  it  is,  that 
if  the  lame  Seed  be  fown  in  the  fame  Soil,  in  Autumn 
and  Spring,  and  the  Degree  of  Heat  be  the  fame,  a 
very  different  Effedt  will  be  found  ;  and  for  the  like 
Reafon,  Rain-Water  gathered  in  the  Spring,  is  found 
to  have  a  peculiar  Virtue  in  refpedt  of  Corn  ;  which  be¬ 
ing  fleeped  therein,  affords  a  much  larger  Quantity  of 
Spirits  thah  otherwife.  Plence  alfo,  we  fee  why  a  very 
jcvere  Winter  is  ufually  followed  by  a  wet  Spring  and 
fruitful  Summer,  and  vice  verfd . 

Again,  from  the  Winter’s  Solflice  to  the  Summer’s, 
the  Sun’s  Rays  growing  dill  more  and  more  perpendi¬ 
cular  j  their  Impulfe  on  the  Earth’s  Surface  becomes 
more  and  more  powerful  •,  by  which  the  Glebe  or  Soil 
is  more  and  more  relaxed,  foftened  and  putrified  ;  rill  he 
arrives  at  the  Tropick  :  Where  with  the  Force  of  a  chy- 
mical  Agent,  he  diffolves  the  fuperficial  Parts  of  the 
Earth  into  their  Principles,  Water,  Oil,  Salts,  &V. 
which  are  all  fwept  into  the  Atmofphere. 

And  hence  we  conceive  the  Nature  of  Meteors,  which 
are  either  Collections  of  fuch  Effluvia,  or  Difperfions 
thereof. — There  Meteors  too,  have  confiderable  Effedls 
on  the  Air  ;  and  thus  Thunder  is  known  to  put  Liquors 
upon  fermenting  afrefh. 

In  effedt,  whatever  alters  the  Degree  of  Heat,  will 
make  a  proportionable  Alteration  in  the  Matter  of  the 
dir,  Mr.  Boyle  fuggefts  fomething  further  on  this 
Head,  viz.  that  the  Salts,  &c.  which  in  a  warm  State 
of  Weather  were  kept  in  a  Fluor,  and  mixed  together, 
fo  as  to  be  in  a  Condition  to  aCt  conjunClly ;  upon  a 
Rcmifflon  of  the  Warmth,  may  lofe  their  Fluidity  and 
Motion,  fhoot  into  Crydals,  and  thus  fcparate  again. 

The  Height  or  Depth  of  the  Air  makes  a  further 
Alteration,  the  Exhalations  being  few  of  them  able  to 
afcend  above  the  Top  of  high  Mountains,  as  appears 
from  thofe  Plagues,  where  the  Inhabitants  of  one  Side  of 

a  Mountain  have  all  perifhed,  without  the  lead  Diforder 
on  the  other  Side. 

Nor  mufl  Draught  and  Moiflure  be  denied  their  Share, 
in  varying  the  State  of  the  Atmofphere .  In  Guinea  the 
I  lent  with  the  Moiflure  conduce  fo  much  Putrifadlion, 
that  the  pureft  white  Sugars  are  often  full  of  Maggots; 
and  their  Drugs  foon  lofe  their  Virtue,  and  many  of  them 
grow  verminous.  It  is  added,  that  in  the  Ifland  of 
•St,  J ego,  they  arc  obliged  to  expofe  their  Sweetmeats 
daily  to  the  Sun,  to  exhale  the  Moiflure  they  had  con¬ 
tracted  in  the  Night,  which  would  otherwife  occafion 
them  to  putrify. 

On  this  Principle  depends  the  Structure  and  Office  of 

the  Hygrometer ,  which  is  a  Machine  or  Indrument, 

whereby  to  mcafurc  the  Degrees  of  Dryncfs,  or  Moiflure 
of  the  Air. 

I  here  are  divers  Kinds  of  Hygrometers ;  for  what- 
cvcr  Hotly  either  fwells  or  fhrinks  by  Drynels  or  Moiflure, 

)s  capable  of  being  formed  into  an  Hygrometer.  Such 
jire  Wood  of  mod  Kinds,  particularly  Affi,  Deal,  Pop- 

arL lll°h  *dfo  is  Catgut,  the  Beard  of  a  wild  Cat,  (Ac. 

Lie  heft  and  molt  ufual  Contrivances  for  this  Purpofe 
arc  as  follows : 

Stretch  a  hempen  Cord,  or  a  Fiddle- firing,  as  A  B  C 

Mi  a^on£  a  Wall,  bringing  it  over  a  Strucklc,  or 
,  ully  B;  and  to  the  other  Extreme  D,  tie  a  Weight  E, 
!nt0  which  fit  a  Style  or  Index  F  G.  On  the  fame  Wall 
‘La  Plate  oi  Metal  IT  I,  divided  into  any  Number  of 
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equal  Parts  ;  and  the  Hygrometer  is  com  pleat. 

11  lS  ^atter  °f  undoubted  Obfervation,  that 
Moiflure  fenfibly  ffiortens  the  Length  of  Cords  and 
Strings  ;  and  that  as  the  Moiflure  evaporates,  they  re¬ 
turn  to  their  former  Length  ;  and  the  like  may  be  fa.d 
of  a  Fiddle-firing.  The  Weight  therefore,  in  the  prefent 
Cafe,  upon  an  Increafe  of  the  Moiflure  of  the  Air,  will 
afcend  ;  and  upon  a  Diminution  .of  the  fame  defeend. 

Hence  as  the  Index  FG  will  fliew  the  Spaces  of  Afcent 
and  Defcent ;  and  thofe  Spaces  are  equal  to  the  Incre¬ 
ments  and  Decrements  of  the  Length  of  the  Cord,  or 
Gut,  ABD;  the  Inflrument  will  difeover,  whether  the 

Air  be  more  or  lefs  humid  now  than  it  was  another 
given  Time. 

Or  thus  :  —  If  a  more  fenfible  and  accurate  Hygrometer 
be  required  ;  drain  a  Whipcord  or  Fiddle- firing  over 
feveral  Truckles,  or  Pulleys,  A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  and  G 
(fig.  8.)  and  proceed  with  the  red  as  in  the  former  Ex¬ 
ample.  Nor  does  it  matter  whether  the  feveral  Parts  of 
the  Cord,  A  B,  BC,  CD,  D  E,  E F,  and  F  G,  be  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  Horizon,  as  expreded  in  the  prefent  Figure, 
or  perpendicular  to  the  fame. 

The  Advantage  of  this  above  the  former  Hygrometer , 
is,  that  we  have  a  greater  Length  of  Cord  in  the  fame 

Compafs  :  And  the  longer  the  Cord,  the  greater  its 
Contraction  or  Dilatation. 

Or  thus:  —  Fatten  a  hempen  Cord  or  Fiddle-dring 
AB  (fig.  9.)  to  an  Iron  Hook  ;  and  let  the  other  End 

B,  defeend  upon  the  Middle  of  an  horizontal  Board  of 
Table  E  F;  near  B  hang  a  leaden  Weight  of  a  Pound 

C,  and  fit  an  Index  C  G ;  ladly,  from  the  Center  B 
deferibe  a  Circle,  which  divide  into  any  Number  of 
equal  Parts. 

Now,  it  is  Matter  of  Obfervation,  that  a  Cord  or  Gut 
twids  itfelf  as  it  is  moidened,  and  untwids  again  as  it 
dries.  Mr.  Molyneux ,  Secretary  of  the  Dublin  Society, 
writes,  that  he  could  perceive  this  alternately  twitting 
and  untwiding  in  a  Cord,  by  only  breathing  on  it  eight 
or  ten  Times,  and  then  applying  a  Candle  towards  it. 
Hence  upon  an  Increafe  or  Decreafe  of  the  Humidity  of 
the  Air ,  the  Index  will  fliew  the  Quantity  of  twiding  or 
untwiding  ;  and  confequently,  the  Increment  or  Decre¬ 
ment  of  Humidity,  or  Siccity. 

Or  thus  : — Fallen  one  End  of  a  Cord,  or  Fiddle  firing 
FI  I  (fig.  io.)  to  a  Hook  FI ;  and  to  the  ocher  End  fallen 
a  Ball  K,  of  a  Pound  Weight.  Draw  two  concen crick 
Circles  on  the  Ball,  and  divide  them  into  any  Number 
of  equal  Parts.  Fit  a  Style  or  Index  N  O,  into  a  proper 
Support  N,  for  as  the  Extremity  O  may  almod  touch 
the  Divifions  of  the  Ball. 

Flere  the  Cord  or  Gut  twiding  and  untwiding,  as  in 
the  former  Cafe,  will  indicate  the  Change  of  Moidure, 
&c.  by  the  fucccffivc  Application  of  feveral  Divifions  of 
the  Circle  to  the  Index. 

Or  thus  :  —  Provide  two  wooden  Frames,  A  B,  and 
C  D  (fig.  1 1.)  with  Grooves  therein  ;  and  between  thofe. 
Grooves  fit  two  thin  Leaves  of  A  111,  A  E  F  C,  and 
G  B  D  H,  fo  as  they  may  eafily  Hide  either  Way  :  Ac 
the  Extremes  of  the  Frame  A,  B,  C,  D,  confine  the 
Leaves  with  Nails,  leaving  between  them  the  Space 
EGHF,  about  an  Inch  wide.  On  I  fallen  a  Slip  of 
Brafs  dented,  I  K  ;  and  in  L  a  little  dented  Wheel,  upon 
whofe  Axis,  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Machine,  an  Index 
is  to  be  put.  Ladly,  from  the  Center  of  the  Axis,  on 
the  fame  Side,  draw  a  Circle,  and  divide  it  into  any 
Number  of  equal  Parts. 

Now,  it  being  found  by  Experience,  that  Adi-Wood 
readily  imbibes  the  Moillurc  of  the  Air,  and  fwells 
therewith  ;  and  as  that  Moidure  fiackens  Shrinks  again  ; 
upon  any  Increafe  of  the  Moillurc  of  the  Air ,  the  two 
Leaves  A  F  and  B  H  growing  turgid,  will  approach 
nearer  each  other:  And  again,  as  the  Moillurc  abates, 
they  will  (brink,  and  again  recede.  Hence  as  the  Di¬ 
dance  of  the  Leaves  can  neither  be  incrcafed  nor  dimi- 
nifhed,  without  turning  the  Wheel  L,  the  Index  will 
point  out  the  Changes  in  refpetffc  of  Humidity  and 
Siccity. 

Or  thus:  —  It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  the  Hygrometers 
above  delnibcd  become  fenfibly  lefs  and  Ids  accurate  v 
and  at  length  undergo  no  fcnlible  Alteration  at  all  from 
the  Humidity  of  the  Air ,  the  following  one  is  much 
more  lading. 

1 1  L 


Take 


ocS 
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Take  a  Mcnofccpe,  and  in  (lead  of  the  exhaufted  Ball  E 
(fig.  12.)  fubflitute  a  Spunge,  or  other  Body,  which 
ealily  imbibes  Moifturc.  To  prepare  the  Spunge  it 
may  be  neceffary,  firlt,  to  wafli  it  in  Water  ;  and  when 
drv  again,  in  Water  and  Vinegar,  wherein  Sal  Armo- 
niack,  or  Salt  of  Tartar  has  been  diffolved,  and  let  it 
dry  again. 

Now,  if  the  Air  become  mold,  the  Spunge  growing 
heavier  will  ponderate  ;  if  dry,  the  Spunge  will  be 
hoi  (led  up  ;  and  conlequently  the  Index  will  fhew  the 
Inc  reale  or  Decreafe  of  the  Humidity  of  the  Air. 

In  the  laft  mentioned  Hygrometer ,  Mr.  Gould,  in  the 
Philofophical  T ranfaftions,  inltead  of  a  Spunge  recom¬ 
mends  Oil  of  Vitriol,  which  is  found  to  grow  fenfibly 
fighter  or  heavier,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  Idler 
Quantity  of  Moifturc  it  imbibes  from  the  Air  ;  fo  that 
being  latiatcd  in  the  moifteft  Weather,  it  afterwards 
retains  or  lofes  its  acquired  Weight,  as  the  Air  proves 
more  or  lei's  mold.  The  Alteration  is  fo  great  that  in 
the  Space  of  fifty-feven  Days,  it  lias  been  known  to 
change  its  Weight  from  three  Drachms  to  nine  ;  and 
has  fhifted  an  Index  or  Tongue  of  a  Ballance  30  Degrees. 
A  fingie  Grain,  after  its  lull  Incrcafc,  has  varied  its 
/Equilibrium  fo  fenfibly,  that  the  Tongue  of  a  Ballance, 
only  an  Inch  and  a  half  long,  deferibed  an  Inch,  one 
Third  of  an  Inch  in  Compafs ;  which  Arch  would  have 
been  almoft  three  Inches,  if  the  Tongue  had  been  one 
Foot,  even  with  fo  finall  a  Quantity  of  Liquor  •,  confe- 
quently,  if  more  Liquor  expanded  over  a  large  Surface 
were  uled,  a  Pair  of  Scales  might  afford  as  nice  a  Hygro¬ 
meter  as  any  yet  invented.  The  fame  Author  fuggefts, 
that  Spirit  of  Sulphur  per  campanam,  or  Oil  of  Tartar 
per  deJiquium,  or  the  Liquor  of  fixed  Nitre,  might  be 
llibflitutcd  in  lieu  of  Oil  of  Vitriol. 

This  Ballance  may  be  contrived  two  Ways,  by  either 
having  the  Pin  in  the  Middle  of  the  Beam,  with  a 
Bender  Tongue,  a  Foot  and  a  half  long,  pointing  to 
the  Divifions  on  an  arched  Plate,  as  reprefented  in 
fig.  12. 

Or,  the  Scale  with  the  Liquor  may  be  hung  to  the 
Point  of  the  Beam  near  the  Pin,  and  the  other  Extreme 
be  made  fo  long,  as  to  deferibe  a  large  Arch  on  a  Board 
placed  for  the  Purpofc,  as  reprefented  fig.  1 3. 

P'rom  a  Series  of  hygrofeopical  Obfervations,  made 
with  an  Apparatus  of  Deal  Wood,  deferibed  in  the  Phi* 
lofophical  Tran  factions,  Mr.  Coniers  concludes,  1.  That  the 
Wood  fhrinks  moll  in  Summer,  and  fwells  mod:  in 
Winter;  but  is  mod  liable  to  change  at  Spring  and 
Fall.  2.  That  this  Motion  happens  chiefly  in  the  Day¬ 
time,  there  being  fcarce  any  Variation  in  the  Night. 
3.  That  there  is  a  Motion  even  in  dry  Weather;  the 
Wood  fwelling  in  the  Forenoon,  and  Shrinking  in  the 
Afternoon.  4.  The  Wood  by  Night,  as  well  as  Day, 
ufually  dirinks  when  the  Wind  is  in  the  North,  North- 
Ead,  and  Ead,  in  Winter  and  Summer.  5.  By  con- 
dant  Obfervation  of  the  Motion  and  Red  of  the  Wood, 
with  the  Help  of  a  Thermometer,  one  may  tell  the 
Situation  of  the  Wind,  without  a  Weathcr-cock. 

lie  adds,  that  the  Time  of  the  Year  may  be  known 
by  it  ;  for  in  the  Spring  it  moves  quicker,  and  more 
than  in  Winter  ;  in  Summer  it  is  more  Ihrunk  than  in 
Spring  •,  and  has  lefs  Motion  in  Autumn  than  in  Summer. 

Thefe  Divcrfitics  in  the  Air ,  are  found  to  have  an 
Influence  on  the  Operation,  Experiments,  £5V.  ol  Piiilo- 
Jophers,  Chymids,  and  other  Operators. 

T  hus,  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure  Oil  of  Sulphur 
per  Campanam,  in  a  clear  dry  Atmofphcre,  its  Parts 
being  then  fo  ready  to  cfcape  into  the  Air ;  but  in  a 
thick  moid  Air  the  Oil  comes  in  Abundance.  So  all 
Salts  melt  enfied  in  a  cloudy  Air\  and  which  melted 
out  moll  forcibly  ;  and  all  Separations  fucceed  bed  in 
filch  Weather.  If  Salt  of  T  artar  be  expofed  in  a  Place 
where  any  acid  Spirit  is  (loafing  in  the  Air,  it  will  im¬ 
bibe  the  fame  ;  and  of  fixed  become:  volatile,  J  Jcncc 
the  F.x  peri  men  ts  made  of  Salts  at  London,  where  the 
Air  is  plentifully  impregnated  with  Sulphur  exhaled 
from  Sea-coal,  prove  different  from  thole  made  on  the 
fame  Subjedls  in  other  Pans  of  the  Kingdom,  where 
Wood,  Tin),  (Ac.  are  the  ufual  Fuel.  Hence  n  I  fo 
metalline  Utenfils,  (Ac.  rufl  much  fooner  at  London  than 
in  other  Parrs,  where  there  are  fewer  acid  corrolivc  Cor- 
pufeks  in  the  Air ;  and  Fermentation,  which  is  ealily 


raifed  and  carried  on  In  a  Place  free  of  c„.  , 
pradhcable  in  a  Place  where  fujphurou.  p  e 's  ilB' 
abound.  If  pure  well-fermented  Wine  h,.  .al3tl°ns 
Place  where  the  Air  is  replenilbed  with  the  p”1  ina 
new  Wind  then  fermenting-  it  will  beerm  ^mcs  of 
afrefli.  So  Salt  of  Tartar  fwells,  and  as  i^werLV  f"nient 
when  carried  into  a  Place  where  Spirit  of  Nil  T^' 
or  bca-Sak  is  preparing.  It  is  Matter  of  „  V“ri0,> 

fei  vation  among  Brewers,  Diftillers,Vineaar-MT?n  ?b' 
that  at  the  lime  when  the  feveral  Plants 
I'lowers,  the  refpeftive  Juices  ferment  and  ^  ubein 
lucceeds  the  belt.  Add,  that  Stains  caufed  d*  Pf0Cefi 
Juices,  are  obferved  to  be  belt  taken  out  of  \  VegetjbJc 

the  yime*n  the  feveral  PIan«  that  afford  them’  * 
m  their  Prime.  This,  Mr.  Boyle  obferves  t' V* 

experienced  in  the  Stains  of  Juice  of  Quinces,  H  “  T 

do  not  appear  to  follow  from  any  of  the  Pronertici 
the  Materials  above  recited.  On  this  ViewP  Mr\'f 

has  compofed  an  exprefs  Treatife  of  Sufficient  uLt 
unknown  Properties  of  the  Air.  The  PiiLonJatffe 

£,  J11™.’  £0  arSue  fome  odd  unknown  vital  Subftance 
diftufed  through  the  Air ,  on  account  whereof  that  Fluid 

becomes  fo  neceflary  to  the  Subftance  of  FI, line  •  Bur 
whatever  this  Subftance  be,  it  Ihould  feem  by  its  UHCn 
wafting  or  fpoiling,  that  the  Quantity  thereof  is  very 
inconfiderable,  in  Proportion  to  the  Bulk  of  .-Ait  im¬ 
pregnates  with  its  Virtue,  in  regard,  when  the  Flame 
can  no  longer  fubfift  in  it,  the  Air  upon  Examination  is 
not  found  to  have  undergone  any  Alteration  in  any  of 
its  Properties.  7 

Other  Inftances  to  countenance  fuch  Sufpicions  are 
the  Appearance  and  Growth  of  Salts  in  many  Bodies' 
which  either  afford  them  not  at  all,  or  not  in  that  Plenty* 
unlefs  expofed  to  the  Air.  Mr.  Boyle  mentions  fome 
Marcaffites,  dug  from  under  Ground,  which  being  kept 

were  foon  cover’d  over  with  a  vitriolic!: 
Efflorescence  ;  and  in  a  little  Time,  by  the  Operation  of 
the  Air  on  them,  were  in  great  Part  crumbled  into  a 
1  owder,  exceeding  rich  Copperas  ;  though  they  had  pro¬ 
bably  Jain  many  Ages  entire  under  Ground ;  So  the 
Earth,  or  Ore  of  AlJum,  and  many  other  Animals,  rob¬ 
bed  of  their  Salt,  Metals,  or  the  like,  will  in  Trad  of 
I  ime  recover  them ;  and  the  like  is  obferved  of  the 
Cynders  of  Sea-Coal  at  the  Iron  Works. 

Mr.  Boyle  adds,  that  fome  Lime  in  old  Walls,  has  in 
Time  gained  a  large  Efflorefccnce  of  a  nitrous  Nature, 
from  which  Salt-petre  was  procurable.  Add,  that  the 
Colcothar  of  Vitriol  is  not  naturally  corrofivc,  nor  can 
any  Salt  be  procured  from  it,  even  by  its  Difiblution  in 
Water  ;  but  being  expofed  a  while  to  the  Air,  it  yields 
a  Salt  plentifully. 

I  he  Exiflence  of  fuch  hidden  Properties,  is  alfo  argued 
from  the  Accefs  of  the  Air  rendering  antimonia!  Medi¬ 
cines  emetick,  and  difpofed  to  produce  Paintings  and 
ITcait-Burnings  ;  and  from  its  fpcctly  corrupting  and 
mouldering  of  Trees,  drawn  from  under  Ground,  which 
had  lor  Ages  remained  firm,  and  almoft  impervious 
to  the  Axe. 

To  fay  no  more,  the  Silks  in  Jamaica ,  if  cxpolcJ  ro 
the  Air,  foon  rot;  even  while  they  prcJervc their Coloui; 
whereas,  if  kept  from  the  Air,  they  hold  their  Pirmncis 
and  Dye  :  And  the  fable  Taflety  worn  at  Hr  of:  l,  kcomrs 
in  a  few  Days  of  an  Iron  grey  Colour  in  the  Air ;  but 
the  Shops  prefer vc  its  1  lue:  Anil  fome  Leagues  beyond 
Paraguay,  white  People  foon  grow  tawny  ;  but  as  iomi 
recover  their  native  Colour,  upon  removing  out  of  that 
Quarter.  Tficle,  out  of  a  great  Number  of  Jnlt.inees 
tending  the  fame  Way,  may  convince  us,  that  norwifh- 
fl muling  all  the  Difcoveries  hitherto  made  concerning 
Air,  there  Hill  remain  a  Field  for  future  Inquiries.  ^ 

{find  being  only  Air  in  Motion,  is  alfo  as  I*11™ 
this  Province  Pneumatic ks  \  and  the  Force  thereof  is  ‘ c' 
termined  experimentally,  by  a  peculiar  Machine,  calk 

Anemometer.  . .. 

The  Anemometer  is  varioufiy  contrived  :  In  die  /  “  ',B 
fopbical  LranjatHons  we  have  one  deferibed,  wherem^Hj 
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xr  1 1,RW  fu  pooled  to  blow  direCtly  againft:  a  fiat  Side, 
Hoard  th at  moves  along  the  graduated  Limb  of  a 
n  drant  •  the  Number  of  Degrees  it  advances,  (hews 
comparative  Force  of  the  Wind. 
iVnZfuis  give  the  Structure  of  another,  which  is  moved 
.  Means  of  Sails  A  B  C  D  (fig.  17.)  like  thofe  of  a 
\fnd-mill ;  which  raife  a  Weight  L,  that.  Hill  the 
\ 'her  it  goes  receding  further  from  the  Centre  of  Mo- 
hy  Hiding  along  an  hollow  Arm  K  M,  fitted  to  the 
A°n>  of  the  Sails,  becomes  heavier  and  heavier,  and 
pfles  more  and  more  on  the  Arm,  till  being  a  Conn¬ 
ie  •  fe  to  the  Force  of  the  Wind  on  the  Sails,  it  flops 

the  Motion  thereof.  An  Index,  then,  M  N,  fitted  up- 
on  t|ie  fame  Axis  at  right  Angles  with  the  Arm,  by  its 
ifina  or  falling,  points  out  the  Strength  of  Wind,  on  a 
plane  divided  like  a  Dial-Plate  into  Degrees. 

M.  d’Qnfenbray,  has  invented  a  new  Anemometer , 

which  of  itfelf  expreffes  on  Paper,  not  only  the  feveral 
Winds  that  have  blown  during  the  Space  of  24  Hours, 
jyjtj  what  Hour  each  began,  and  ended,  but  alfo  the 
different  Strengths  or  Velocities  of  each. 

Wind-Mills  being  Machines  which  receive  their 
Motion  from  the  Impulfe  of  the  Wind,  come  alfo  under 
this  Article. 

The  Wind-Mill^  though  a  Machine  common  enough, 
has  yet  fomewhat  in  it  more  ingenious  than  it  is  ufually 
imagined.  —  Add,  that  it  is  commonly  allowed  to  have  a 
Degree  of  Perfection,  which  few  of  the  popular  Engines 
have  attained  to,  and  which  the  Makers  are  but  little 
a^are  of.  Though  the  new  Geometry  has  furnifhed  am¬ 
ple  Matter  for  its  Improvement. 

The  internal  Structure  of  the  Wind-Mill  is  much  the 
firne  with  that  of  Water-Mills.  The  Difference  be- , 
tween  them  lies  chiefly  in  an  external  Apparatus,  for  the 
Application  of  the  Power. 

This  Apparatus  confifts  of  an  Axis  EF  (fig.  15.) 
through  which  pafs  two  Arms,  or  Yards,  A  B  and 
CD,  interfering  each  other  at  right  Angles  in  E, 
whofe  Length  is  ufually  about  32  Feet:  On  thefe  Yards 
are  formed  a  Kind  of  Sails,  Vanes,  or  Flights,  in  the 
Figure  of  the  Trapeziums,  with  parallel  Bales,  the 
greater  whereof  H  I,  is  about  fix  Feet,  and  the  lefs 
‘  G,  determined  by  Radii  drawn  from  the  Centre  E,  to 
land  H. 

Thefe  Sails  are  to  be  capable  of  being  always  turned 
to  the  Wind,  that  they  may  receive  its  Imprefiions  :  In 
order  to  which  there  are  two  different  Contrivances, 
which  co-nflitute  the  two  different  Kinds  of  Wind-Mills 
in  Ufe. 

In  the  one,  the  whole  Machine  is  fuftained  upon  a 
moveable  Arbor  or  Axis,  perpendicular  to  the  Horizon, 
on  a  Stand  or  Foot ;  and  turn’d  occafionally  this  Way 
or  that  by  Means  of  a  Lever. 

In  the  other,  only  the  Cover  or  Roof  of  the  Machine, 
with  the  Axis  and  Sails,  turn  round.  In  order  to  which 
the  Cover  is  built  Turret- wife,  and  the  Turret  cncom- 
pafTed  with  a  wooden  Ring,  wherein  is  a  Groove,  at 
the  Bottom  whereof  are  placed,  at  certain  Diflances,  a 
Number  of  Brafs  Truckels,  and  within  the  Groove  is  an¬ 
other  Ring,  upon  which  the  whole  Turret  Hands.  To 
the  moveable  Ring  are  connected  Beams  a  b  and  /  c  ; 
and  to  the  Beam  a  b  in  b  is  fallen cd  a  Rope,  which,  at 
the  other  Extream  thereof  is  fitted  to  a  Windlafs,  or 
Axis  in  Pcritochio  :  This  Rope  being  drawn  through 
the  Iron  Hook  G,  and  the  Windlafs  turned,  the  Sails 
will  be  moved  round,  and  put  in  the  Direction  requir’d. 

As  for  the  Theory  of  the  Motion  of  a  Wind-Mill ,  with 
the  Pofition  of  the  Sails,  or  Vanes  thereof.  —  The  Angle 
the  Sails  are  to  make  with  their  common  Axis,  fo  as 
the  Wind  may  have  the  greatcfl  EffcCt,  is  a  Matter  of 
nice  Enquiry,  and  lias  employed  the  Thoughts  of  Ma¬ 
thematicians. 

1 0  conceive  why  a  JWtnd-Mill  moves  at  all,  the  Theory 
of  compound  Motions  mull  be  fuppofed.  A  Body  mov-. 
]n&  perpendicularly  againft:  any  Surface,  (trikes  it  with 
a  its  force.  If  it  moves  parallel  to  the  Surface,  it  docs 
not  (Irike  it  at  all ;  And  if  it  moves  obliquely,  its  Motion 
!em6  compound  of  the  parallel  and  perpendicular  Mo- 
ton*  only  adls  on  the  Surface,  confider*  d  ns  it  is  per¬ 
pendicular,  and  only  drives  it  in  the  Direction  of  the 
erpcndicular.  So  that  every  oblique  Direction  of  a 
otion,  is  a  Diagonal  of  a  Parallelogram,  whofe  perpeu- 
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dicuiar  and  parallel  Directions,  are  the  two  Sides. 

Add,  that  if  a  Surface,  which  being  (truck  obliquely, 
has  only  received  the  perpendicular  Direction,  be  faften- 
ed  to  fonie  other  Body,  fo  as  it  cannot  purfue  its  per¬ 
pendicular  Diredlion,  but  mull  change  it  for  fome  other  j 
in  that  Cafe  the  Perpendicular  itfelf  becomes  the  Diago¬ 
nal  of  a  new  FJarallelogram,  one  of  whofe  Sides  is  the 

Direction  the  Surface  may  follow,  and  the  other  that  it 
cannot. 

T^us  a.  Rudder  faften’d  obliquely  to  the  Keel  of  a 
Veffel,  being  (truck  by  the  Current  of  Water  parallel  to 
the  Keel,  ^  and  of  Confequence  obliquely  with  Regard 
to  itfelf  •,  it  will  appear,  by  drawing  the  Line  of  per¬ 
pendicular  Impulfe,  that  it  tends  to  tear  the  Rudder  from 
the  Keel,  and  to  carry  it  away :  And  chat  this  Direction 
perpendicular  to  the  Rudder,  is  oblique  to  the  Keel.  — * 
The  Rudder  then  would  be  carried  oft  in  an  oblique  Di- 
red  ion  :  But  as  in  Reality  it  is  fo  fecured,  that  it  cannot  be 
torn  or  carried  off  ;  we  are  only  to  confider  in  this  com^ 

two  Directions,  wherewith 
it  can  move  without  being  torn  from  the  Keel ;  and 
leave  the  other,  which  would  tear  it  off  as  uielefs. 

Now  the  Direction  in  which  it  can  move  without  part¬ 
ing  from  the  Keel,  is  that  which  carries  it  circularly  about 

as  a  Centre.  So  that  the  EffcCt  of  the 
oblique  Impulfe  of  the  Water  on  the  Rudder,  is  reduced 
fieft  to  a  perpendicular  Imprefiion,  which  is  again  redu¬ 
ced  to  the  mere  turning  the  Rudder  round  ;  or,  if  the 
Rudder  be  immoveable,  to  the  turning  of  the  Veffel.' 

Now  in  an  oblique  and  compound  Motion,  where 
only  one  of  the  Directions  is  of  Service  ;  the  greater  Ra¬ 
tio  the  other  has  thereto,  the  lels  EffcCt  will  the  Motion 
have,  and  vice  verfa.  —  In  examining  the  compound 
Motions  of  the  Rudder,  we  find  that  the  more  oblique 
it  is  to  the  Keel,  the  Ratio  of  the  Direction  that  ferves 
to  turn  it  to  the  other,  is  the  greater.  But,  on  the  other 
Hand,  the  more  oblique  it  is  to  the  Keel,  and  of  Con¬ 
fequence  to  the  Courfe  of  the  Water  which  is  fuppofed 
parallel  thereto,  the  more  weakly  it  ftrikes.  The  Obli¬ 
quity  of  the  Rudder,  therefore,  has,  at  the  fame  Time, 
both  an  Advantage  and  a  Di  fad  vantage,  but  as  thofe 
are  not  equal,  and  as  each  of  them  is  (fill  varying  with 
every  different  Pofition  of  the  Rudder,  they  become 
complicated  varioully,  fo  that  fometimes  the  one  prevails 
and  lometimes  the  ocher. 

It  has  been  a  Point  of  Enquiry  to  find  the  Pofition 
of  the  Rudder,  wherein  the  Advantage  fhould  be  the 
greatefl.  M.  Renan,  in  his  famous  Theory  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  Ships,  has  found,  that  the  belt  Situation  of  the 
Rudder  is,  when  it  makes  an  Angle  of  55  Degrees 
with  the  Keel. 

If  now  a  Wind-Mill,  expofed  direCtly  to  the  Wind, 
fhould  have  its  four  Sails  perpendicular  to  the  common 
Axis,  wherein  they  are  fitted,  they  would  receive  the 
Wind  perpendicularly  ;  and  it  is  vifible  that  Impulfe 
would  only  tend  to  overturn  them.  There  is  a  Necef- 
fity  therefore  to  have  them  oblique  to  the  common  Axis, 
that  they  may  receive  the  Wind  obliquely. 

For  the  greater  Eafe,  let  us  only  confider  one  vertical 
Sail.  The  oblique  Impulfe  of  the  Wind  on  this  Sail* 
is  reducible  to  a  perpendicular  Impulfe :  And  that  Di¬ 
rection,  as  the  Sail  cannot  abfolurcly  keep  it,  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  two;  one  whereof  tends  10  make  it  turn  on 
its  Axis,  and  the  other  to  fall  backwards.  But  it  is  only 
the  firft  of  thefe  Directions  can  be  obeyed.  Of  Con¬ 
fequence,  the  whole  Impulfe  of  the  Wind  on  the  Sail  has 
no  other  EfleCt,  but  to  make  it  turn  from  right  to  left, 
or  from  left  to  right,  as  its  acute  Angle  turns  this  Way 
or  that.  And  the  Structure  of  the  Machine  is  lb  happy, 
chat  the  three  other  Sails  arc  determined  from  the  fame 
Rcafons  to  move  the  dime  Way. 

The  Obliquity  of  the  Sails,  with  regard  to  their  Axis* 
has  preciiely  the  fame  Advantage  -and  Difad  van  rage, 
with  the  Obliquity  of  the  Rudder  to  the  Keel ;  and  Mr. 
Parent,  fccking  by  the  new  Analyfis,  the  1110ft  advan¬ 
tageous  Situation  of  the  Sails  on  the  Axis,  finds  it  piv- 
cildy  die  lame  Angle  of  55  Degrees.  Yet  m  Practice 
this  Rule  is  very  little  obferv’d,  as  indeed  being  little 
known.  T  he  Sails  are  ufually  fixed  at  an  Angle  of  about 
60  Degrees,  which  is  very  much  out  of  the  Way. 

M.  Parent  conlidcrs  further  (whence  an  elliptical  Wind- 
Mill)  whai  Figure  the  .Sails  of  a  Wind-Mill  (hall  have., 


POE 

to  receive  the  greateft  Impulfe  from  the  Wind  ;  and  he 
determines  it  to  be  a  Sector  of  an  Ellipfis,  whole  Center 
is  that  of  the  Axis  or  Arbor  of  the  Mill ;  and  the  little 
Semi-axis,  the  Height  of  thirty-two  Feet ;  as  for^  the 
greater,  it  follows  neceirarily  from  the  Rules  that  diredt 
the  Sail  to  be  inclined  to  the  Axis  in  an  Angle  of  55 
Degrees. 

On  this  Foot  he  affair) es  four  fuch  Sails,  each  where¬ 
of  is  one  Fourth  of  an  Ellipfis  ;  which,  he  fhews,  will 
receive  all  the  Wind,  and  lofe  none,  as  the  common 
ones  do.  Thefe  four  Surfaces  multiplied  by  the  Lever, 
with  which  the  Wind  adls  on  one  of  them,  exprefs  the 
whole  Power  the  Wind  had  to  move  the  Machine,  or 
the  whole  Power  the  Machine  has  when  in  Motion. 

The  lame  Manner  of  reafoning,  applied  to  a  common 
Wind-Mill. ,  whofe  Sails  are  rectangular,  and  their  Length 
about  five  Times  their  Breadth  ;  fhews  that  the  elliptick 
Wind-Mill  has  above  feven  Times  the  Power  of  the 
common  one.  A  prodigious  Advantage !  and  worthy 
fure,  to  have  the  common  Practice  fee  afide  for,  could 
l'o  common  a  Practice  be  eafily  changed. 

A  Wind-Mill ,  with  fix  elliptick  Sails,  he  fhews,  would 
{till  have  more  Power  than  one  with  four.  —  It  would 
only  have  the  fame  Surface  with  the  Four  ;  fince  the 
Four  contain  the  whole  Space  of  the  Ellipfis  as  well  as 
the  Six.  But  the  Force  of  the  Six  would  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  Four,  in  the  Ratio  of  245  to  231.  If  it 
were  defired  to  have  only  two  Sails,  each  being  a  Semi- 
ellipfis,  the  Surface  would  be  Hill  the  fame,  but  the 
Power  would  be  diminifiied,  by  near  one  Third  of  that 
with  fix  Sails  *,  by  reafon  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Sedlors 
would  much  fiiorten  the  Levers  with  which  the  Wind 
adls. 

But  as  the  elliptical  Sails  would  be  fomething  fo  new, 
that  there  is  little  Room  to  expedt  they  will  come  into 
common  Ule*,  the  fame  Author  has  conlider’d  which 
Form,  among  the  redtangular  ones,  will  be  the  moft  ad- 


t  R  r 

vantageous,  i.  e.  which,  the  Produft  of  ,„i  r  „ 
by  the  Lever  of  the  Wind,  will  he  the  »  ^  Su,V 
by  the  Method  Be  maxims  £5?  minimis  r  'Lc 

Treatife  of  Mechanicks,  under  the  Letter 'n  n,f 
very  different  from  the  common  ones  ^  ‘  lle finds  Jt 

The  Refiilt  of  his  Enquiry  is,  that  the  Wirt 
reftangular  Sail,  fhould  be  nearly  double  it  r  °f  tlle 
whereas  the  Length  is  ufually  madealmoft  fi  ■  " 8*s 
Width.  Add,  that  as  we  call  Height  or  [  6  tlffiK  Ac 
Dimenfion  which  is  taken  from  the  Centre  tlle 

the  greateft  Dimenfion  of  the  new  reftaneul,!  c  m  *is  • 
be  turned  towards  the  Axis,  and  the  fmatleft  f  '  wil1 
quite  contrary  to  the  Pofition  of  the  common  !t ! 

The  Power  of  a  Wind-Mill,  with  four  of 
reftangular  Sails,  M.  Parent  fhews,  will  be  J  .1  n  "cw 
of  four  elliptick  Sails,  nearly  as  13  to  27-  ,  °'Vcr 

a  confiderable  Advantage  on  the  Side  of  r'L‘C 
ones :  Yet  will  the  Force  of  the  new  rrfim,  ,  Pticl: 
be  confiderably  greater  chan  that  of  the  commf  ”  Sai“ 

M  .Parent,  Iikewife,  confiders  what  Numbe'r°T'. 
new  Satis  will  be  the  moft  advantageous  i  r  ?  til: 
the  fewer  Sails  the  more  Surface  there  will  K  ’T*  tlla: 
lefs  Power.  The  Ratio  of  the  Power  of  3  AfP 
with  fix  Sails,  will  be  to  another  with  four 

to  1 3  :  And  the  Power  of  another  with  two  vJ  h  '4 
that  with  four,  nearly  as  13  to  9.  ’  W“  be  10 

As  to  the  common  Wind-Mill,  its  Power  a;,,  . 

nifties  as  the  Breadth  of  the  Sails  is  fmaller  jn  „Umi' 

to  the  Length.  The  ufual  Proportion,  therefore  V 
to  1,  is  exceedingly  advantageous.  ’  of  5 

The  Ufa  of  this  new  Theory  of  Wind-Milh  areverv 
obvious.— The  more  Power  a  Wind- Mill  llas  the  dr 
it  turns,  the  more  it  difpatches,  and  the  left  \V 
needs.  Add,  that  on  this  Theory  one  miv  h  „ 

Wind- Mill,  whofe  Sails  fhall  be  a  deal  fhortc/  anil  m 
the  Power  greater  than  the  common  one.  ’  1 


P  0  E  T  R  T. 


O  E  T  R  Y,  or  Poefy ,  is  an  Art  founded  on  a  natu¬ 
ral  Genius  of  composing  Poems,  or  other  Pieces  in 


Verfe. 


Poetry ,  is  an  Art,  becaufc  there  are  certain  Rules  pe¬ 
culiar  to  it. — That  Art  is  founded  on  a  natural  Genius  *, 
for  though  a  Perlbn  fhould  know  perfedlly  all  thefe 
Rules;  he  can  never  be  called  a  Poet,  unlefs  he  has 
a  natural  Genius  for  Poetry  ;  or  he  be,  according  to 
the  common  Phrafc,  born  a  Poet.  And  con  fills  in  com¬ 
posing  Pieces  in  Verfe  ;  wherefore  we  mull  inform  our- 

felves,  prcvioufly  to  any  Thing  elfe,  what  is  underltood 
by  Verfe. 

Verse,  V erf  us,  or  Carmen ,  is  a  Line  or  Part  of  aDif- 
courfe,  confilling  of  a  certain  Number  of  long  or  fliort 
Syllables,  which  run  with  an  agreeable  Cadence  •,  the 
like  being  alfo  reiterated  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Piece. 

This  Repetition,  according  to  F.  BoJJtt ,  is  nccelfary  to 
dillinguifh  the  Notion  of  Verfe  from  that  of  Prole  :  For 
in  Prole,  as  well  as  Verfe ,  each  Period  and  Members  arc 
Parts  of  DifcourJc,  confilling  of  a  Number  of  long  and 
fhort  Syllables  ;  only  Prole  is  continual  diverfifying  its 
Meafures  and  Cadences  ;  and  Verfe  repeat  them. 

This  Repetition  of  the  Poets,  appears  even  in  the  Man¬ 
ner  ol  \\  riting,  for  one  Verfe  being  linilhetl,  they  return 
to  the  Beginning  ol  another  Fane  to  write  the  Verfe  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  and  it  is  to  this  Turn,  that  Verfe  owes  its  Name ; 
Verfes  coming  from  vert  ere,  to  turn,  or  return. 

i  he  Creek  and  Latin  Verfes  (which  are  the  only  ones 
learned  in  the  Schools)  con  fill  of  a  certain  Number  of 
Feet,  dil  poled  in  a  certain  Order. 

Verfes  are  ol  various  Kinds  ;  fume  denominated  from 
the  Number  ol  Feet  whereof  they  are  compolcd  ;  as 
the  Monometer ,  Dimeter ,  dr /meter ,  J  etrameter.  Penta¬ 
meter,  Lxametcr,  dec.  fomc  from  the  Kinds  of  Feet  ufed 
iii  them  ;  as  the  Pyrrhic  bum,  Procclcafmatick,  Jambick , 
Troehaick,  Datlylick,  Amip.rjiick,  Spondaick,  CborAam- 
J'i/k,  A  hibi- Da  fly  lie  k,  and  O  ably  lot  roc  ha  ick ,  —  Sometimes 
hum  the  Names  ol  the  Inventor,  or  the  Authors  who 


have  u fed  them  with  moreSuccefs:  As  the  Anacreontics, 
Archilo chian ,  Hippcnabtick ,  Pberedratim,  Ghmian, 
Alcmanian ,  Afclepiadean ,  Alcaick,  Stef  chorion,  P half  con, 
Ai  ifopbanian,  Ca  l lima  chian,  Galliambick,  PboHcion,  and 
Sapphick.  Sometimes  from  the  Subjeft,  or  the  Circunv 

(lances  of  the  Compofition  ;  as  the  Hereick,  EkmcL 
Adonick ,  &c. 

The  Verfes  moll  commonly  ufed  in  the  Lm/;  Poetry, 
arc  the  Hexameter ,  Pentameter ,  Jambick ,  and  Sophie!:-, 
and  almoll  the  only  ones  learned  in  the  Schools. 

1  h e  Hexameter  is  a  Verfe  confiding  of  fix  Feet, 
the  firft  four  thereof  may  be  indifferently  Dadyls,  or 
Spondees  ;  but  the  fifth  mull  be  always  a  Dadlylc,  and 
the  lad  a  Spondee  :  Though  when  the  four  full  Feet  are 
alternately  a  Dadlyle  and  a  Spondee,  the  Verfe  cadences 
better,  and  founds  much  better  to  the  Ear. 

This  Sort  of  Verfe  is  ufed  both  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Poetry  ;  fuch  is  that  of  Homer,  for  the  Greek. 


uJ ugfx  ©t-of  fxchxoir  op-pet. 

And  that  of  Virgil,  for  the  Latin  : 

Difcitc  Jufitiam  moniti,  S3  non  temncrc  Divos. 

Hexameter  Verfes,  are  divided  into  I  leroick ;  which 
arc  to  be  grave  and  majcfljca!,  fui tabic  to  the  Dignity  ol 
heroick  Pvetry ;  and  iiityrical,  which  may  m°rc 
loofe  and  negligent  •,  as  thofe  of  Horace. 

Epick  Poems,  as  the  Iliad,  Oil y file,  /Eneid,  ami  all 
the  other  Works  of  Virgil,  confifl  of  Hexameter  Liles 
alone  :  Elegies  and  EpilUes  ordinarily  conlill  alternately 

ol  Hexameters  and  Pentameters. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  thofe  Feet,  whereof 
Hexameter  and  all  other  Kinds  of  Vcrles  are  compokd^ 
A  Foot,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Poetry,  is  a 
compofed  of  a  certain  Number  of  long  and  fhott  *  > 
lables  ;  and  confequently  depends  entirely  on  Quantity  or 
Meafure  ;  which  Quantity  denotes  the  Meahire  or  1  JL- 
nitude  of  the  Syllables,  or  that  which  determines* 
be  called  long  or  fliort. 


I 
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The  Quantities  arc  uieu 

Chara&trs  w  fliort,  and  — 
The  Proportion  between 


to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the 
long. 

the  long  and  fliort  Syllables 
may  he  generally  fixed  in  the  fame  as  between  the  Crot¬ 
chet  and  Quiver  in  Mufick,  viz,  as  2  to  1. 

]n  mod  Languages  there  arc  lo me  Syllables  whole 
Quantities  vary,  as  the  Mcaliire  requires,  as  in  the 
p^cTtfh  Record,  and  Record. 

Some  Authors  confound  thz  Quantities  with  the  Ac¬ 
cent*,  but  the  Difference  is  glaring;  the  former  being 
Length  or  Shortnefs  of  a  Syllable,  the  latter  the 
railing  or  falling  of  the  Voice. 

The  Eng  lifts  Tongue  admits  of  no  Feet  above  two 
Syllables,  though  both  the  Latin  and  Creek  allow  fix. 

The  heroick  EngUJh  Verfes  confifl  of  live  long  and 
five  fliort  Syllables  intet mixed  alternately;  though  not 
fo  ftruffly  but  that  the  Order  may  be  difpenleci  withal. 
])iyden  varies  them  with  great  Beauty  ;  ibmecimes  his 
heioick  Verfe  begins  with  a  Jong  Syllable  followed  by 
two  fliort  ones.  But  to  return  to  our  Feet. 

There  are  different  Kinds  of  Feet, — viz.  the  Spondee , 
Jarnbic,  Frochce ,  and  Pyrricb ,  which  confifl  of  two  Syl¬ 
lables  each.- — The  Daily Anapafr,  Molojfus,  Dr  i  brack , 
Boccbius,  Anti-bac  chins ,  Amphibrachys ,  and  Creticus  ; 
confiding  of  three  Syllables  each. — The  Proccleufmaticus , 
Cboriambus ,  and  Epitrite ,  which  are  of  four  Syllables 
each. 

The  Spon  dee,  fpondxtis ,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Pro- 
fody,  is  a  Foot  of  Verfe,  confiding  of  two  long  Sylla¬ 
bles.— As  Veriunl . — The  Spondee  is  a  Grave  Meafure  ; 
all  Greek  and  Latin  Hexameters ,  as  already  obferved, 
regularly  ending  with  a  Spondee. 

The  Iambic,  or  Iambus,  is  a  Foot  confiding  of 
i  fhort  Syllable,  followed  by  a  long  one  ;  as  in 

Dei,  me  as. 

We  alfo  call  the  Iambus  a  fwife  rapid  Foot,  pcs  Cilus. 
The  Pyrrichius,  or  Pvrrich,  is  a  Foot  confid¬ 
ing  cf  two  Syllables,  both  fliort; — as  Deces,~~ Among 
the  Antients  this  Foot  is  called  Pert  ambus ;  by  others 
Hegetnona . 

The  Dactyl,  is  a  Foot  confiding  of  a  long  Syl¬ 
lable,  followed  by  two  fliort  ones: — As,  Carmine,  &c. 

The  Da  Sly  l  is  laid  to  have  been  the  Invention  of  Dio- 
vfius  or  Bacchus ,  who  deliver’d  Oracles  in  this  Meafure 
at  Delphos,  before  Apollo.  —  The  Greeks  call  it  TTO^llrAOS. 

The  Dablyl  and  Spondee ,  are  the  mod  con  fid  enable  of 
the  poetical  Feet ;  as  being  Meafurcs  ufed  in  heroick 
\ erics  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  &c,  thefe  two  are  of  equal 
Times,  but  nor  of  equal  Motion.  The  Spondee  has  an 
even,  ftrong,  and  Ready  Pace  like  a  Trot:  The  D ably l 
rcfcmbles  the  nimbler  Strokes  of  a  Gallop. 

Anaimist,  Anapccftus ,  is  a  Foot,  confiding  of  two 
'•hurt,  and  one  long  Syllable. 

Such  arc  thefe  Words,  Lcgirent ,  Sapiens. 

I  he  Mo  loss  us  is  a  Foot,  confiding  of  three  long 
Syllables : — As  AudirT,  Can  tab  ant,  VIrlftthn. 

It  takes  its  Name,  either  Irani  a  Dance  in  Ufe  among 
the  People  called  M  cl  off,  or  Epirot.e  ;  or  from  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter  Molojfus ;  where  Odes  were  lung,  in 
'd>kh  this  Foot  had  a  great  Share ;  or  becaule  the 
March  ol  the  Alohffi  when  they  went  to  the  Combat, 
jus  com  poled  oj  thefe  Feel,  or  had  the  Cadence  thereof, 
ihc  fame  foot  was  alio  called  among  the  Antients, 

)  a  sunni;  us,  Lxtcnfipcs ,  Hip  pi  us,  and  Chan  ins. 
i  1  he  T  111  is  r  a  on,  is  a  b  oot  confiding  of  three  SyJIa- 
hks,  and  tlmfc  all  fliort  :  —  As,  Melius,  Some  of  the 
Anticnis  call  this  Foot  Drachmas. 

,  ibc  Bacchi us,  is  a  Foot  coufifling  of  three  Sy  11a- 
'vs»  'v  he  reel  the  full  is  fliort,  and  rhe  others  low. 

'K  Was. 

I  he  Sac  chi  us 


$sl 


1  he  Bacclnus  is  the  Reverie  ol  a  Dally l,  and  lakes  its 
yime  from  that  o(  Bacchus,  hccaule  frequently  tiled  in 

tlL'  P11115* compofed  in  his  I  lunour.* — Jt  was  alfo  called 
Jfiieng  flu-  A  (u  tents,  /Knot  rius,  Iripodius ,  Saltans-,  and 

Sv„-  M  ^  *  1  1 11 A  c  tn  J  u **  *s  a  Foot  conii fling  o f  t.h ree 
fliorf>  CS*  ^1C  CW0  w^e‘teof  are  long,  ami  the  third 

Wi  arc  the  Words  Gimiii'f  VirlnCL 

Am  W  /o.ca^d,  as  being  contrary  to  the  Baa  Hus. — 
the  Antients  this  Foot  is  alfo  denominated  Palim- 
bi  V ot..  II, 


a  Foot  co rinding  of 

O 


ha  c  chi  us,  and  Saturn!  us  ;  by  fo  m  e  Pr-.pmliciis  and 
Dhfaleiis. 

The  Amphibrachys,  L  a  Foot  confiding  of  .three 
Syllables,  the  firfl:  and  Jaft  whereof  are  flnort,  and  that 
in  the  Middle  long. 

Such  are  the  Words  aware,  i. iFire ,  pa  fern  its. 

The  Chori  ambus,  is  a  Foot  compounded  of  a  Cho- 
razu?,  or  1  rochreus,  and  an  Iambus.  —  Jt  confifts  of  four 
Syllables ;  of  which  the  firfl:  and  jail  arc  long  ;  and  rhe 
two  middle  ones  fliort :  ■ —  As  FilTdiils. 

The  Epitrite,  is  a  Foot  confiding  of  four  Sylla¬ 
bles,  three  long,  and  one  fliort. 

Giammarians  reckon  four  Species  of  F.petrltes  \  the 

fiift  conflfling  of  an  Iambus  and  Spondee:  As  SaH  Ernies. 

The  fecond  of  a  Trochee  and  SpoiuDc  :  As  Cbnc'iEiu. 

The  third  of  a  Spondee  and  an  Iambus  :  As  cummu- 

n leans.  —  And  the  fourth  of  a  Spondee  and  Trochee  : 
As  meant  are. 

The  Procei. f. usm at  1  cos,  is 
four  fliort  Syllables  :  As  Uric  Pat. 

Having  thus  far  given  a  partial1. ir  Account  of  all  the 
different  Feet  which  can  enter  the  Cumpofnion  of  all 
the  different  Kinds  of  Verfes ;  I’ll  proceed  on  the  De- 
fcription  of  thefe  Kinds  oi'Vcifes;  and  having  already 

began  by  that  ol  the  Hexameter ,  tiie  next  in  order  is  the 
Pentameter. 

•  The  Pentameter,  is  a  Kind  of  Vtrfr,  coufifling  of 

five  Feet,  or  Metres.  I  he  two  ftrlt  Feet  may  lie  either 

DaflyJs  or  Spondees  ;  the  third  always  a  Spondee;  and 
the  two  laft  Anapadl :  Tlius  ; 

Sic  vos,  non  vobis ,  fertis  aratra  Boves. 

,  Ic  is  ufually  joined  ro  Hexameters,  in  Elegies,  Epiffles, 

F.pigrams,  and  other  little  Pieces.  But  there  is  no  Works 
of  Pentameters  alone. 

Note,  That  in  all  Kinds  of  Verfe,  but  more  particularly 
in  Hexameters  and  Pentameters ,  the  Poet  fhould  take 
great  Care  to  mark  well  the  Cufures,  which  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  agreeable  Divifion  of  the  Words  between  the 
Feet  of  a  Verfe,  whereby  rhe  Jaff  Syllable  of  a  Word 
becomes  the  firfl:  of  a  Foot. 

As  in  — arm  a  virumq ;  cano  Fr0j\c  qiii  primus  ab  oris. 
Where  the  Syllables  no  and  ja  are  (JVefures. 

Gefure,  in  the  modern  Poetry,  denotes  a  Reft  or 
Paufe  towards  the  Middle  of  a  long  Alexandrine 
Verfe  ;  by  which  the  Voice  and  Pronunciation  are 
aided,  as  the  Verfe  is,  as  it  were,  divided  into  two 
Hemiffieks. 

In  Alexandrine  Verfes  of  12  or  13  Syllables  the 
Grfure  muff  always  be  on  the  fixth  ;  in  Verfes  of  10, 
on  the  fourth  ;  and  in  thole  of  12,  on  the  fixth  ; 
Verfes  of  eight  Syllables,  mult  not  have  any  CxJure. 

Iambick.  Verfe  arc  a  Kind  of  Verfe,  confiding  only, 
at  lead  in  great  Part,  of  Iambi ck  Feet 

Iambick  Verfes  may  be  confulcr’d,  eirher  with  Regard 
to  the  Diverlity,  or  the  Number  of  their  Feet;  under 
each  ol  which  Head,  there  are  diflimff  Kinds  which  have 
different  Names. —  1.  Pure  iambicks,  or  tliofe  which 
confifl  entirely  of  Iambus's  ;  as  the  fourth  Piece  of 
Caltilc,  made  in  Praife  of  a  Ship. 

Phafelus  tile ,  quem  vide/ is  1 1 of  piles . 

The  fecond  Kind  are  thofe  called  (imply  Iambicks . 
Thefe  have  no  Iambus's, ,  but  in  the  even  Feet ;  though 
there  are  fometimes  Tribady  s' s  added  to  them,  except¬ 
ing  to  the  Jail,  which  is  always  an  Iambus ;  and  in 
the  uneven  Feet  they  have  Spondees,  ylnap.r/ls,  and 
even  a  DadiyI  in  the  firil;  ilicli  is  that  ol'  Medea  in 
Ovid : 

Servare  point,  per d ere  an  pqffim  rogas  ? 

The  third  Kind  are  the  free  Iambick  Verfes,  in  which 
it  is  not  abfolutrly  medfary  there  fhould  be  any  Iambus , 
excepting  in  the  Jail  Foot;  of  which  Kind  are  all  thofe 
ol'  J  h.vdnts : 

Amiltil  merit  b  proprinm,  tjui  alien  inn  appclit. 

In  Comedies,  the  Authors  leklom  confine  thcmf  lvcs 
more,  frequently  lefs,  as  we  may  obferve  in  Plautus  and 
Terence ;  blit  the  fixth  is  always  imUfpndiHy  ,m  Lunins. 

As  to  ihc  Varieties  occafioned  by  the  Numb. r  ol  Syl¬ 
lables  ;  —  Dimeter  Iambick,  is  that  which  has  but  lour 
Feet: 


n  M 


Quertmtur  in  Sxhis  <ives> 


Tii-.r. 
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POETRY 


Thofe  which  have  fix  are  called  Trimeters  :  Thcfe  are 
the  moft  beautiful,  and  are  ufed  principally  for  the  lhea- 

tre.  particularly  in  Tragedy,  wherein  they  are  vale  y  -  y  *■  «  a  A'  .  writing, 

preferable  to  the  Verfes,  often  ten  or  twelve  Feet,  ufed  m  that  without  it  the  moft  exaft  Arrangement  of  Lon^ 

the  modern  Drama  ;  in  Regard  they  come  nearer  to  the  and  Shorts,  docs  not  confute  \  erfe  fo  much  as  a  Sort 
Nature  of  Profe,  and  favour  lefs  of  Arc  and  A  fl  eolation. 


But  what  is  chiefly  required  in  making  Verfes  iS 
elevated,  bold,  figurative  Manner  of  Si£li0n ! 
Manner  is  a  Thing  fo  peculiar  to  this  Kind  of  Writing 


Bit  conjugates ,  tuque  genial  is  tori 

Lucina  Cuflos ,  &c. 

Thofe  with  eight  are  called  Tetrameters,  and  are  only 

ufed  in  Comedies  :  ,p 

P  ecu  mam  in  loco  ncgligerc ,  maximum  eft  lucrum,  lercr.t. 

Some  add  an  lambick  Manometer ,  with  two  Feet, 

V iritis  beat. 

They  are  called  Mono  meters ,  Dimeters ,  'trimeters , 
and  Tetrameters  ;  that  is,  of  one,_  two,  three,  and  tour 
M'eafures,  becaufe  a  Meafure  con  fitted  of  two  beet  •,  the 
Greeks  mealuring  their  Verlcs,  two  Feet  by  two  Feet, 
or  by  Dipodys,  or  Epitrites,  joining  the  Iambus  and 

Spondee  together. 

All  the  Iambicks  hitherto  mentioned  are  perfect  \  they 


^  J 

of  mcafu red  Profe. 

Voffnis  is  very  fevere  on  the  modern  Verfe ,  and  ns’--, 
it  altogether  unlit  for  Muflck  :  Our  Verfes ,  fays  he  "pp’ 
all,  as  it  were,  on  one  Foot ;  without  Diflinctions  0t 
Members  or  Parts,  and  without  regard  to  the  naturq 
Quantities  of  Syllables.  We  have  no  Rhythmus  at  all 
and  we  mind  nothing,  but  to  have  a  certain  Number  of 
Syllables  in  a  Verfe,  of  whatever  Nature,  and  in 
ever  Order. 

The  Jiitbm  required  by  Vojfms  in  this  Place,  is  fuq.  a 
exprefles  the  very  Forms  and  Figures  of  'Filings. 

Mr.  Malcom  vindicates  our  Verfe  from  that  Audio; ’s 
Imputation.  It  is  true  we  do  not  follow  the  metf  d 
Compofltion  of  the  Ancients,  as  Wolf  ms  would  lavei- 

i  i  -  iv  /i  • _ — _  _  i*  n  *J 


^  All  LtUe° fambicks  hitherto  mentioned  are  pcrfetl  ;  they  do*,  yet  we  have  fuch  a  Mixture  ol  ft  rang  and  Mr, 
have  their  juft  Number  of  Feet,  without  any  Thing  d-  long  and  (bore  Syllables,  as  make  our  \  erfes  flow,  fmouth 
ti  er  deficient  or  redtmdanc.-The  imperil  Iambicks  arc  or  rumbling  fiow  or  rapid,,  according  to  me :  Subject- 

w  «  .  4  .  \  I  I  J  T.-»  fh.*  r-1  S'rxf  sKt  ti.  II/-*  i  in  n  Ati-rnA*  I  
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of  three  Kinds  ;  the  CatalePlick ,  which  wants  a  Syllable: 

Mnf.e  Jovcm  can  chant. 

The  Bracby  c  at  alcilick ,  which  wants  an  entire  Foot: 

Mnf.e  jo-vis  gnat  a:. 

The  Hypcrcatalcttick ,  which  have  cither  a  Foot  or  a 
too  much  : 

Mufr  for  ores  funt  Minerva 
M nfe  furores  Pa  Hadis  lug  cut. 

Many  of  thclivmns  and  Anthems  ufed  in  the  Church 
are  Dimeter  Iambicks ,  that  is,  confifling  of  four  Feet. 

The  Sapp  hick,  is  a  Kind  of  Verfe  much  ufed  by  , 

the  Greeks  and  Latins,  denominated  from  the  Invcntreis  every  Ws  bang  a  diftmft  Bar,  or  Meafure,  fcparattd  by 

a  cut  limit  Panic  ;  though,  m  Reading,  that  Dilijntuon 
Sappho .  f,  ,  ,  •  -  - 

The  Sapphick  Verfe  conlifts  of  eleven  ‘Qliauleg  or 
five  Feet ;  whereof  the  firil,  iourth,  aiui  imh,  ate  1  |(1* 
chccs,  the  fecond  a  Spondee,  aiul  the  third  ai  \/vfw, 

as  in,  Integer  vif.r,  fcclcrifquc  ;  pm  us. 

Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis  nee  nr,  it.  Hnr. 


✓  J  * • • 

or  rumbling,  flow  or  rapid,  according  to  the  Subject. 
Inftanccs  oi  which  we  have  in  the  following  Ijne;, 

Soft  is  ike  Strain  when  Zephyr  gently  Olons. 

I  he  hoarfc  rough  Vcrjc  frail  like  the  Torrent  roar. 
The  Line  loo  labours,  and  the  Words  more  fore. 
Llics  ever  the  unbended  Kars,  and Jkhns  along  the  Med,;. 
By  making  a  fmall  Change  or  Trunfpofuion  of  a  Word 
or  Syllable,  in  any  of  thofe  Verfes,  any  Body  who  has 
an  Ear  will  find,  that  we  make  a  great  Matter  of  the 
Nature  and  Older  of  the  Syllables. 

I  Vo  if  as  adds,  that  the  antient  Odes  were  fur,  g,  as  to 
the  Rhythmus,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  we  fcaiuhtm; 


3 


Three  Verfes  of  this  Kind  ciofed  vvu-i  an  y.don.w 


was  not  accu lately  obferved. 

1  .alliy,  he  obferves,  that  their  Odes  had  a  regular 
_Uti.rn  of  the  fame  Kind  of  Verfe  ;  and  the  fame  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Syllables,  in  the  fame  Place  of  every  Vcrf: 
v/hercas  in  the  modern  Odes,  to  follow  the  natural 
Quantity  of  our  Syllables,  every  Stanza  would  be  a 


Verfe,  confifling  of  a  Dactyl  and  Spondee,  ulunily  make 
a  Strophe.  —  Though  we  have  fume  ChoruW  in  the  an¬ 
tient  Tragick  Poets,  containing  a  much  greater  Nun  •Ur, 
of  Sap f hSks  luo.cflivt.ly.  They  generally  ;  an  rough,  tin- 

.  ft  %  fl  1  /  '  I  .  ..  •  1  4.  ..  ^  i  1  .  1  l  /  VI  ' 


diiliniit  Song. 


of  a  Dactyl,  and  a  Spondee,  or  a  Trochee. 
Invent  us. 


As  Kara 


It  is  next  to  impofTible  to  write  Profe  without  fomc- 
times  intermixing  Verfe  with  it  ;  fo  that  Vaageks’s  Rule , 
which  enjoins  to  avoid  them,  is  next  to  ineradicable. — 

g^they  have  l!u-  CJivlurc  after'  the  ti  con.;  1  out.  Tim  may  l*  further  faid  that  for  ihort  Fcjh,  they  are 

The  A.m'.r::,  h  a  tlv.u  Kind  of  Verfe,  confiding  fo  link  perceived  that  it  is  fcarcc  worthy"-  1 J™ 

•  “  onclell  to  avoid  them  ;  and  as  to  long  Vaj  s,  tncy  ait 

chiefly  to  be  avoided  in  the  Finds  of  Periods-,  for  m  the 
Middle  they  are  fc.irce  felt.  In  general,  Rules  of  Pan 
Kind  mull'  be  confide  red,  as  principally  regarding  nu¬ 
merous  Verfs ,  and  fuch  as  arc  readily  dilVinguilhtd  by 
their  Vaclcme:  Thus,  in  Latin,  it  is  loircc  pofliblc  ta 
avoid  lambick  Verfes  ^  but  Hexameters  mull, 
Means  be  avoided,  their  Cadence  being  more  ieniia.c 

and  more  fludicd. 

When  we  have  made  a  Verfe,  the  next  d hing  f  - 

*  «  1  i  .  i  41  if  ^  1* 


It  takes  its  Name  from  .•//««;>  ;  as  liaving  been  ori¬ 
ginally  tiled  in  the  'I  luciia.-,  or  Lamentations  tor  that 

Favomitc.  ,  ^  ... 

The  chief  UP-  of  the  .id-nick  is  at  tin- 1  .ml  of  eai  h  stro¬ 
phe  of  fapphick  \  erf'.-  i  or  among  Arillophanick  Anapa  ils 

in  the  antient  Tragedy.  ] 

But  to  make  a  Verfe,  it  is  not  enough,  that  tne  Mea- 

fures  and  Ouantiiics  of  Syllables  be  oblervcvl,  ami  inch  a  -----  .  ••  .  ,r  . 

Number  ofiA-ct  put  one  after  another  in  the  fame  1  .me-,  mull:  do,  to  know  if  it  be  a  good  one,  is  ro  u ;  ^ 

there  arc  further  required  certain  agreeable  Cadences  ;  and  meafure  it,  to  lee  what  Number  of  Ka  a  <  )  ^ 

a  certain  1  Iarmony  in  the  Order,  Quantities  &<:.  of  the 
Feet,  and  Syllables;  which  make  the  Piece  mulical 
to  the  Ear,  and  fit  for  Singing for  which  all  the  Verfes 
of  the  Anti:  ms  weie  intended:  And  this  is  called 

Numbers  in  Poetry.  .  .  ,  .  .  ..  . 

It  is  of  theft:  Numbers  Virgil  1 peaks  m  lus  Iourth 


Eclogm*. 


Numcros  mrmini ,  fi  v-.rb.i  fenerem. 


And  again  in  the  hxih  Iv  login- : 

Turn  vero  m  Numerum  fauno  fjue  frrafque  iw!;. )  cs 

Ludere  — • — ■ 

The  Numbers  aic  what*  conflituo-  the  Air  and  (. lur.ider 
of  a  Verfe;  and  dimominai-*  it  either  j.nootb ,  /•>//,  low , 
rough ,  nr  fiuorous.  - -'I'lu'  foli'nviug,  I.iir.  *■  ol  Milton  iur- 

nllh  an  Inflame  oi  loft  oily  Numben  : 

V ben  feed  on  Thoughts,  which  vohofrry  move 
Harmonious  Number,;  as  the  tumful  lard 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  jhadief  Covert  h:d , 
cIiines  her  noldurnal  Note  : 

]  low  different  from  the  Numbers  oi  thole  : 

ylrins  meet  with  /terns,  Iain heons  •nntv  hm,  brows  clafj , 
Kind  Sparks  of  hire,  jlruik  out  from  Nr m our,  flap . 


inuoiviiv.  iv^  v  ^  . -  -  ,  i 

contains,  and  whether  or  no  the  Quantities,  tlut  is, 
long  and  Ihort  Syllables,  be  duly  obferved. 

'Phis  is  chiefly  done  with  regard  to  Greer  a:v.l 
Verfes;  the  Quantities  not  being  well  (cttlo  am j 
ferved  in  the  Verles  of  the  modern  Languages  o 
ing  above  all  Things  that  they  cadancc  wcl  .  • 

'Fhus  far  we  laid  down  the  Rules  c«  l  g eU),  ^ 

verfi lying,  which  are  taught  in  the  “ai| 

ci uired  by  Study  :  We  have  dilcovered  tne  Mat  ^ 

Form  thereof;  the  Matter ,  which  is  .°gT\d  >s  |Ur- 

Syllables,  aiul  Feu  compofed  hereof,  v/lt  VuL.v,  in  tlie 
nillied  from  Grammar;  and  the  form,  <-<)n 
Arrangement  of  all  thele  'I  lungs  in  ju  '  •  ‘sL’oi  thj 
Verfe,  exprefling  the  Thoughts  ami  oen 

Aut!l(,r*  nre  .lu-fo  Hounds  if  ^ 


But  nicer  all,  how  narrow  ait  im-  --  VoVka  it 
confidcr  Poetry,  in  the  Eight  wheran  ^  ^  yVA 
Homer  and  Virgil  have  let  n  ?  W  1,at  Is ;  'or  m,ty  i.a 
pretends  to.no  Praile,  which  a  in<-ie  u  *  ^  nHi.t, 

rife  to,  aiul  which  the  War  ol,  Cat  hint  n  j^caf0n 

if  turned  out  of  the  Prole  ol  ^aliijr.  c  j’  |l0m 


!c  I  mm 

I 


u  cumeu  out  oi  uic  i  iuiu  i  r..nt 

therefore,  that  we  dillingudh  the  but  anoy  r  (Ju. 
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POE 


,  mier  Poetry  ;  by  giving  the  former  the  Title  of 
/  hr  niton :  And  then  we  make  Poetry  and  Verfifi cation 

-  *  jn  there  is  not  move  Differ- 


Arts 

DV°e  between  Grammar  and  Rhetorick,  than  between 


1  Art  of  making  Verfes,  and  that  of  inventing  Poems. 

1  The  treater  Poetry  then  conlifts  principally  in  Fid  ion, 
the  Invention  of  Fables  ;  in  the  expreffing  of  Things 
f  Allegories  and  Metaphors  •,  and  in  the  inventing  of 
iVmns°  under  which  the  Truths  which  the  Poet  has 

^teach,  may  be  agreeably  difguifed 
In  this  View  fcarce  any  Poems  retain  the  Nature  and 
f  (fence  of  the  grand  Poetry ,  but  the  Epopcvia ,  Tragedy, 
a  Comedy — The  red,  be  they  Elegies,  Satires ,  Song, 
in  what  they  will,  come  under  Verfifi  cat  ion. 

°T Before  I  enter  into  a  particular  Detail  of  thofe  two 
Kinds  of  Poetry ,  we  muff  inform  ourfelves  of  what  is 
ndcrftood  by  Poem  ;  which  is  the  Bale  of  the  grand 
\cc:ry  •  though  taken  in  its  general  Sen fe  it  is  appro- 

hated  to  all  Kinds  of  Poetry  indifferently,  for, 

^  £  Poem,  is  a  Compofition  in  Verfe,  of  a  due  Length 

alUl  Meafure.  .  ^  ,  .  . 

There  are  Poems  of  various  Kinds  ;  fome  denominated 

from  the  Pcrfons  who  firff  invented,  or  moff  ufed  them, 

3S  the  Arcbilocbia,  Sappbick,  &c. — Others  from  their 

Compofition,  as  the  Monocolon ,  confiding  of  one  Kind 

ot  Verfe  i  Dicolon ,  of  two  ;  and  Tri colon,  of  three 

Kinds.- _ Others  from  their  Emirenefs  or  Deficiency  as 

ftrtichy  cnl  aloft  as,  which  wants  two  Syllables  •,  Cataleftus, 

which  wants  one  ;  Acataloftus,  none ;  and  Iiy per  cat  a- 

which  has  a  Syllable  too  much,  which  if  cut  off 

at  the  Beginning  of  the  next  Verfe,  the  Vcrie  is  faid  to  be 

l^crmctcr.  —  Others  are  denominated  from  the  Subjedt- 

Matcer  •,  as  the  slpcbalcricn,  Epibatcrion,  Epinicion , 

Ipthalaminm,  Ccnclbliack ,  Propcmptick,  Elcgiack,  Sa - 

wick ,  Epicedion,  Epitaph,  Thrcttas ,  or  Lamentation , 

Encomia  ft  iok ,  Pamgyrick,  Sotcrick,  Lyrick,  P aft  oral,  &c. 

Others  from  the  Manner  of  Narration  ;  as  Excgctick , 

which  relates  a  Thing  under  the  Author’s  own  Perion, 

Drama  lick  and  Epick. 

The  Aron ati; rion,  among  the  Anticnts,  was  a 
farewell  Speech,  or  Poem,  made  by  a  Perfon  on  his 
Departure  out  of  his  own  Country,  or  fomc  other  Place 
where  he  had  been  kindly  received  and  entertained. 

Such  is  that  of  .'Eneas  to  Ilelenus ,  and  Andromache, 

£11.  lib.  III. 

The  Epilaterion,  is  a  poetical  Compofition  in 
Ufc  among  the  antient  Greeks.  When  any  Perfon  of 
Condition  and  Quality  returned  home  after  a  long  Ab- 
lcr.ee  or  Journey,  -into  another  Country,  he  called  togc- 
thrr  his  f  riends  and  Fellow-Citizens,  and  made  them  a 
Speech,  or  re  hear  fed  them  a  Copy  of  Verfes,  wherein 
k  returned  lblcmn  Thanks  to  the  immortal  Gods  for 
his  happy  Return,  and  ended  with  an  Addrefs,  by  way 
of  Compliment,  to  his  Fellow-Citizens. 

Theft:  Vrrii  s  made  what  the  Greeks  call  tmfiahigiov, 
Eplalcrium,  of  J  go  abroad. 

The  L\ p  i n  i  e  i  ( i x ,  was  a  Poem  or  Compofition,  on 
on  a  lion  of  a  Vidtoiy  obtained.  Scaligcr  treats  cxpicfiy 
oil  he  Epinicion,  in  his  Pocticks.  /.  i.  c.  44. 

The  Eimtii  ala.m  ium,  is  a  nuptial  Song,  or  a  Com- 
polition,  ufually  in  Verfe,  on  Occafion  of  a  Marriage 
between  two  Per  lb  ns  ol  Eminence. 

'l'lie  Topicks  it  cliieily  con  fids  on,  arc  the  Praifes  of 
Matrimony,  and  of  the  married  Couple ;  with  the  Pomp 
•n.tl  Order  ol  the  Marriage  Solemnity:  It  concludes 
v.;:h  Prayers  to  the  Gods  for  their  Profpcrity,  their 
hippy  Offspring,  iftc. — Catullus  exceeded  all  Antiquity 
in  his  V.pilhalminms  \  and  the  Chevalier  Marino  all  the 
Modems. 

But  at)  thde  and  all  thole  which  follow  are  not  pro- 
My  to  he  called  Poems,  and  do  not  all  belong  to  the 
f  ind  Poetry  •,  fmcc  of  all  Pieces  of  Poetry ,  the  Epick 
a,d  Bnmadck  deferve  that  Name  by  way  ol  Eminence. 

1  hi;  IT  ick.,  is  an  heroic  k  Poem,  or  a  Poem  reciting 
fine  {Treat  and  fignnl  Tranfadlion  of  a  I  lero  \  called 
dio  hpojuvin. 

huch  are  the  Iliad  and  Odyffee  of  7 lower ,  the  /Encid of 
^  nvK  the  Giaufaleme  of  Tafto,  and  the  Paradifc  Loft  ot 
Chiton  which  are  the  principal  Poems  of  the  Epick 

Kind. 

epick  Poem ,  according  to  Sir  R.  Blackmon ,  is  a 
piobable  marvellous  Narration  of  an  important  Enter- 
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prize,  or  great  Sufferings  of  fome  iJluftrious  Perfon, 
related  with  Dignity,  in  Verfe  of  the  fublime  Style,  to 
give  Delight  and  Inffrucffion. 

The  epick  Poem  is  more  accurately  and  fc ientifically 
defined  by  Bojfte ,  a  Difcourfe  invented  with  Art,  to  form 
the  Manners,  by  Inffructions  difguifed  under  the  Allegory 
of  an  important  Addon,  related  in  Verfe,  in  a  probable, 
entertaining  and  furprizing  Manner. 

1  he  epick  Poem  is  diffinguifhed  from  Comedy,  in 
that  the  A<5lion  ot  the  latter  is  not  important,  nor  is 
related  by  the  Poet,  but  acted  by  the  Pcrfons  intro¬ 
duced  for  that  Purpofe  ;  which  Circumffance  likewile 
diftinguiflies  it  from  Tragedy. 

Nor  is  it  a  philofophicai  Poem,  as  that  of  Lucretius , 
or  the  Creation  of  Sir  R.  Blackmon ;  nor  a  Trcacife  of 
Agriculture,  or  the  like,  as  the  Georgies  of  Virgil  j  thole 
Poems  not  being  intended  to  form  the  Manners  :  Be- 
fides ,  that  the  Inftrudtions  they  contained  are  naked, 
fimple,  and  diredt,  without  any  Difguife  or  Allegory. 
Which  fecond  Circumffance  likewife  diftinguiflies  it  from 
a  Treatife  of  Morality,  wrote  in  Verfe.:  Or  a  fimple 
Hiftory  in  Verfe,  as  the  Pharlalia  of  Lucan  ;  the  Punick 
War  of  Si lius  •,  or  the  Civil  Wars  of  Sam.  Daniel :  Add, 
that  its  being  confined  to  one  important  Action,  di¬ 
ll  in  gui  lb  es  it  from  a  Poem  which  relates  all  the  Actions 
of  a  Per  Ion’s  Life  j  as  the  Thcfeid  and  Achilleid  of  Sta¬ 
tius,  which  are  what  we  properly  call  heroick  Poems. 

M.  de  la  Motte,  indeed,  in  his  Controverfy  with  Madam 
Dacier,  on  the  Subject  of  Homer,  maintains,  that  the 
whole  Life  of  a  Hero  may  juftly  be  made  the  Subjedl  of 
an  epick  Poem  •,  and  even  that  the  Lnlrin  of  M.  Boilecin , 
might  pafs  for  an  epick  Poem  :  But  lie  feemed  afterwards 
to  return  to  the  common  Sentiment.  In  effect,  the 
Qucftion  is  not  as  to  the  Scnfe,  which  may  be  annexed 
10  the  Words  epick  Poem ,  but  the  Scnfe  which  Cuffom 
lias  actually  annexed  to  them. 

If  we  had  only  regard  to  die  Etymology  of  the  Word 
epick  ;of  (-no;,  Verfe,  Poetry,  for  ottw,  dico,  I  [peak,  re¬ 
late,)  all  Poems  wherein  the  Poet  (peaks,  or  rehearfes 
'Filings  Jiimlelf,  without  making  the  Perfons  fpeak, 
except  at  fccond  Hand,  as  he  relates  what  they  lpoke 
on  this  and  that  Occafion,  would  be  epick  Poems  ;  and 
fio  there  is  not  an  Epigram,  Sonnet,  or  Madrigal,  but 
would  come  under  this  Denomination.  But  this  were 
wild. 

I11  effect,  the  Term  epick  Poem,  is  only  attributed  to 
a  Compofition,  whofe  Subject  is  great,  in  11  motive,  and 
lerious  j  that  only  comprehends  one  tingle  principal 
Event  to  which  all  the  reft  refer  ;  which  principal  Adlion 
is  to  be  terminated  in  a  certain  Space  of  Time,  ordina¬ 
rily  about  a  Year.  It  is  true  all  this  is  arbitrary  ;  but 
the  Scnfe  of  all  Words  is  fo  too  :  And  in  Matters  of 
Language,  we  muff  be  guided  by  Cuffom. 

If  M.  de  la  Motte  had  only  pretended,  that  one  might: 
make  a  line  inftrudtivc  Poem  on  the  whole  Life  of  a 
Hero*,  or  an  agreeable  and  diverting  Poem,  on  fome 
humorous  Adventure  j  all  the  World  would  have  been 
of  his  Side.  But  it  is  enough  that  Cuffom  has  not 
thought  good  to  apply  the  Term  Epick ,  either  to  Sub¬ 
jects  of  too  much  Extent,  and  that  arc  Ruffed  with  too 
many  Incidents  no  ways  connected  together  ;  nor  to 
burlefquc  Poems,  as  the  Batrachanyanachia  of  Homer  ; 
the  See  chi  a  Rapt  t  a  of  faftoui  ;  the  Definite  de  Ditlct  •,  the 
Lutrin  of  Boileau  *,  the  Hudibras  of  Butler  \  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock  o f  Pope  j  or  the  Difpcnfary  of  Dr.  Garth. 

The  Epic  Poem  then,  as  appears  from  what  was  a- 
hove  oblervcd,  bears  a  Relation,  or  Analogy,  to  four 
Things  j  Hiftory,  Morality,  Fable,  and  Poetry. 

To  Hiftory ,  as  both  of  them  relate  one  or  more 
Actions  i  but  then  the  Actions  of  Hiftory  are  fingular : 
So  that  the  Epopcvia  is  no  Hiftory,  nor  Kind  of  Hiftory. 

To  Moral  Pbilofopby ,  as  both  ol  them  con  fill  ol  lu¬ 
ff  rudtions  for  forming  the  Manners  ;  but  the  Adtion  and 
Allegories  diflinguilh  it  herefrom. 

But  it  relates  entirely  to  Poetry  and  Fable,  as  being 
ffridlly  a  Poem,  and  a  Fable. 

'Fhe  Nature  of  the  Epic  Poem  is  finely  drawn  by 
the  great  Critick  abovementioned  :  The  Epic  Poets, 
lays  Father  Bojj'u,  have  done  thus  with  regard  to  Mora¬ 
lity,  which  the  ancient  Heathen  Divines  did  with  regard 
to  the  Divinity.  The  too  great  Divcrfity  ol  divine 
Adlions  and  Perfections,  fo  very  difpropor donate  to  our 

Com- 
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Comprehcnfion,  obliged  the  latter  to  divide  a  fingleldea 
of  a  fimple  Kllence,  God,  into  fever al  Perfons;  to 
whom  they  attributed  leveral  Names,  Jupiter ,  Juno, 
Neptune,  &c. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  the  Nature  of  moral  Philofo- 
phy,  which  never  preferibes  Rules  for  particular  Things, 
Jed  the  Poets  to  collect  into  one  fingle  Idea,  one  and 
the  lame  Perfon,  and  one  apparently  fingular  Adion, 
whatever  of  that  Kind  was  found  in  different  Perfons,  and 
d  ilierent  Aft  ions. 

Thus  Ariftotle,  Ou  ro^x^Uca  n  Homci;  ovopzlcc,  dec. 
Poetry,  fays  he,  teaches  moral  Philolophy,  not  by  rela¬ 
ting  only,  in  Manner  of  an  Hiflorian,  what  Ahibtades , 
for  In (fance,  did  or  fuffer’d  ;  but  by  propofing  what 
fome  Perfon,  named  as  the  Poet  thinks  fit  •,  would,  pro¬ 
bably,  or  ncccfiarily  have  done  on  the  like  Occafion. 
And  thus  it  is  that  he  (hews  either  the  unhappy  Coni’e- 
quenccs  ufually  attending  imprudent  Schemes  or  ill  Ac¬ 
tions  ;  or  the  Reward  of  good  Aftions,  and  the  Satisfac¬ 
tion  rcftilting  from  aDelign  laid  in  Virtue,  and  conduct¬ 
ed  with  Prudence.  So  that  the  Epick  Poem,  according 
to  Arifictlc'  s  Sentiment,  the  Perfons  and  Aftions  however 
named,  are  all  feigned,  allegorical  and  univerfal,  not  hi- 
ilorical  and  lingular.  - 

But  the  Poets  thus  taking  on  them  the  Office  of  moral 
Philofophcrs,  did  not  ceafe  to  be  Divines.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  their  Morality  itlclf  frequently  obliges  them  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  Deity  in  their  Works  5  as  the  Knowledge, 
Pear,  and  Love  of  God,  are  the  ftrft,  and  moll  lo lid 
Foundations  of  all  Morality.  The  Prefence  of  the  Di¬ 
vinity,  and  the  Share  fo  augufl  a  Perfon  age  was  fuppofed 
to  have  in  the  Action,  obliged  the  Poet  ro  make  the  Ac¬ 
tion  great  and  important,  and  to  have  it  tranfafted  by 
Kings  and  Princes.  The  fame,  like  wife,  obliged  them 
to  think  and  ipeak  in  a  Manner  elevated  above  the 
common  Pitch  of  Men  •,  and  equal,  in  fome  Meafure,  to 
the  Dignity  of  the  divine  Perfons  introduced.  To 
which  End  lerves  the  poctick  and  figurative  Language, 
with  the  Majefty  of  heroick  Verfe.  Add,  that  as  fo 
much  of  the  divine  and  miraculous  might  ruin  the  Pro¬ 
bability,  they  were  hereby  obliged  to  have  Rccourfe  to 
leveral  Rules  to  maintain  the  fame. 

Thus  much  the  Poets  were  driven  to  by  the  Subfiance 
of  the  Things  they  had  chofe,  for  the  Matter  of  their 
Poems  and  Inftruftions.  The  Manner  of  delivering 
them  ufefully  and  methodically,  obliged  them  to  fcveral 
other  Rules. 

The  Epick  Poem  is  intended  more  for  the  Manners 
and  Habits,  than  for  the  PafTions.  Thcfe  latter  rife 
all  at  once,  and  their  Violence  is  but  of  Ihort  Duration  *, 
but  the  Habits  are  more  calm  and  imprefled,  or  quitted 
more  lcillnvly.  Confequently  the  Epick  Action  could 
not  be  included  in  the  Space  of  a  Day,  as  that  of  a  thea¬ 
trical.  A  longer  Time  was  ncceflary  than  is  required 
for  a  Tragedy,  which  is  altogether  for  the  Pallions. 

'Phis  Di'linftiun  has  introduced  a  World  of  Difference 
between  Tragedy  and  E/p:  i k  Poetry,  The  tragick  Vio¬ 
lence  requires  a  more  lively  and  animated  Reprcfcn  ta- 
iion,  than  a  mere  Recital.  Accordingly  it  is  wholly 
tluuwn  into  Aft  ion,  and  the  Poet  never  fpeaks  at  all,  as 
lie  does  in  the  Epopoda ,  where  there  are  no  A  ft  op;. 

']  lie  Crita  ks  lay  down  lour  Qualifications,  as  ncceflary 
ro  the  Epick  and  Tragk  k  Aftion.  'Phe  full  Unity-,  the 
leeond  Integrity  \  the  third  Importance  ;  and  the  fourth 
Duration  \  to  which  fome  add  a  fifth,  Integrity. 

Tli c  Uni'y  ol  the  Epick  Aftion,  M.  Dacicr  obferves, 
d.ues  not  cuiu'ill  in  the  Unity  of  the  Hero,  or  in  the  Unity 
o!  Ins  C  hamster  and  Maimer.  Though  thcfe  be  Cir- 

4  * 

uimfl; met s  i)',celfary  thereto.  'Phe  Unity  of  /Elion  re¬ 
quire  ,  ih.u  ' 1  e  be  bur  one  principal  Aftion,  of  which 
the  tell  ai  ‘  10  be  Incidents  or  Dependencies. 

V .  Pafju  alii;-, ns  three  Phings  requilitc  thereto.  The 
irfl,  that  no  Fpifodi:  be  ull.il,  but  what  is  fetched  from 
rhe  Plan  and  Gtnuiul  c j I  the  Action,  and  which  is  a  na- 
lnr.il  Memb'T  of  that  Body  :  'i'he  fecoiul,  that  ihcle 
FpiSb' les  and  Members  be  well  conneftcd  with  each 
other:  1  he  third  is  not  to  linilh  any  Kpilbdc,  lb  as  it 
may  appear  a  whole  Aftion*,  but.  to  let  each  be  always 
Iran  in  its  Quality  ol  Member  oi  the  Body  and  an  unfi- 
nilln  d  Parr. 

Phe  fame  excellent  Ciitick  examines  the  A fine  id , 
and  Odyffee.  ;  with  Rifpuft  to  thcfe  Rules,  and 
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finds  them  l-riftiy  oLPtvT 
Conduct,  of  tliule  divine  Poems,  t,:i..t  ;lC  tl).  ■  7"  ’ 

of  the  Rules  rhcmfi  iv Fdlnnrc;;  w.lCr:  /  [ 

are  al!  negk  cted,  he  g.ves  us  in  the  67m;? !'  r‘ 

A  I*  J  /  -»  *  .  1  *  '  I  •  •  •  '  ^ 

As  tor  the  Unity  or  J  ime  it  is  not  very  .  A  , 
ed  ;  for  there  is  no  fixing  the ‘l  ime  of  tlieGi.1'^" 
an  Epick  Poem  ;  in  Regard,  the  warmer  and 
lent  the  Action  i%  rhe  Ids  mull  be  its  C  Vll,‘ 

Whence  it  is  that  the  Hind,  reprcfcntii.g  raj 
Achilles,  only  contains  forty-fev.n  Days  aurmfl*.  l: 
as  the  Aftion  of  the  Odyffee,  holds  ’eight  Y*-ar5 
half;  and  that  of  the  AEndd  almolt  Even  Years"  '  ^  1 

But  the  Length  of  the  Poem  Arjflotle  ftvts  lk  ,  v 
for;  which  is,  that  it  be  fuel),  as  it  irmy  be  rem  ^ 
in  one  Day,  pretending,  that  if  it  exceeds  that  G-  T 
the  Sight  will  be  bewilder’d  in  it,  and  that  one  i"-  ' 
iee  the  End,  without  having  Jolt  the  Idea  of  tj//’ 
ginning.  *c  K' 

As  to  the  Importance  of  the  Epick  Aftion  tlicp  , 
two  Ways  of  providing  for  it:  The  firit  by  the  13,-./'' 
and  Importance  of  the  Perfons.  This  Way  alone 

makes  ufe  of;  there  being  otheruifs  nothing  c rear tn  I 
important  in  his  Models,  but  what  might  have  W- 

10  ordinary  Perfons.  The  leeond  by  tht;  lairort^  ^ 
of  the  Aftion  itfelf,  fuch  as  the  Eftablifhroent  or  ])0" CC 
lal  of  a  Religion,  or  a  State  ;  which  is  Vmif 
and  in  which  he  has  much  the  Advantage  of  Hoincr  ^ 

Bojfu  mentions  a  third  Way  of  making  the  Adion  jm 
portant,  viz.  by  giving  a  higher  Idea  of  the  iW/b’iao/' 
than  what  the  Reader  conceives  of  all  that  /// 
among  Men. — This  is  done  by  comparing  tilc  m// 
the  Poem  with  the  Men  of  the  prefent  Time. 

The  Aftion  of  the  Epick  Poetry  is  like  that  of  ib 
Drama,  fufceptible  of  Oratorial  Narrasion,  which  con'i'i- 
tutes  its  Species  ;  the  Qualities  thereof  arc,  that  it  be 
agreeable,  probable,  moving,  fin-prizing,  and  active. 

_  Horace  fpeaks  of  the  Utile  and  Dulce,  as  on  fi’.ne 
Footing.  Bojfu  looks  on  the  Utile,  as  an  cf  mid  Pro 

Perty  ;  and  the  Dulce  as  no  muic  than  an  additional 
Quality. 

Bo t lean  gives  the  following  Rules  for  the  Epick  Peer.. 

1.  He  advifes  the  Poet  to  chulc  a  Hero,  deferring  the 
Attention  of  the  Reader,  and  capable  to  Hatter  Ins” C11- 
riofity,  and  engage  him  to  proceed  further,  without  be¬ 
ing  tired  of  reading;  fuch  a  Hero,  as  Ins  gre.it  Valour, 
rare  Virtues,  and  even  his  Imperfedions,  may  deferve 
to  be  admired  ;  and  high  Feats  worthy  of  being  heard ; 
iuch  rxs  Alexander,  Cevfar ,  dec.  And  not  fuch  as  Poly  nice 
and  his  perfidious  Brother,  for  one  is  foon  tired  with  the 
Deeds  of  a  common  Conqueror. 

2.  He  lorewarns  him  again!!  loading  his  Subject  with 
too  many  Incidents  ;  fince  often,  lays  lie,  a  too  great 
Abundance,  impoverifii  the  Matter. 

J-  He  ought  to  be  lively  and  quick  in  his  Narra¬ 
tions  5  rich  and  pompous  in  his  Delcriptions ;  without 
ever  introducing  into  them  low  or  mean  Circuniftanccs. 

4.  The  Beginning  ol  his  Poem  Ihould  be  limple, 
and  without  Afi'eft  uion  ;  without  promiling  nioic  ^ 
lii'll'  than  he  can  perform  in  the  Sn]uel. 

His  Work  mull  be  diverfified  with  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  ol  figures;  mixing,  as  wc  have  already  oblervcu, 
the  agreeable  with  the  ufel'u!  ;  fince  a  too  tedious,  a;U 
heavy  fublime,  is  always  hateful.  t 

'Pile  Drama  is  a  Piece  or  Poem,  rompufed  for t.K* 
Stage. 

Our  Drama's  arc  tragedies  and  Cow  edict. 


'Phe  primary  Parts  of  the  Drama ,  as  divided  by  t X 
it iem s,  aie  the  Vrotajh^  J\ pitajit,  Cntefrj'C  :l11^ 


Antients 
t  aft  raphe. 


The  fccondary  Parts  are  the  dels  and  67 rev.  ^ 
The  acccjjary  Parts  arc  (he  j  tegument  o:  vs  minit), 
Prologue ,  Chorus,  Mining  Satina,  and  Atid'if  ^ 
Lallly,  the  Epilogue,  whicli  pointed  out  the  ( 
the  Piece,  or  conveyed  lomc  other  Some  tu  taw  - 

dienee,  in  the  Poet's  Name. 

Now  let’s  explain  every  one  of  thole  Ret'  i|(  iultlt,‘ 

lar,  beginning  by  rhe  primary  Paris.  1  .  n,1 

'Phe  Protasis,  in  the  aniieiu  Drann,  w,i>  1 ’’ vi,.  ( 
Part  of  a  comick  and  tragift;  Pica:;  whcian  f-a  ^  ^  ( 
Perfons  of  the  Play  are  I  hewn  ;  then  ^  f  |1,i:  U  U{)' 
Manners  intimated,  and  the  Aftion,  v.!ik*i  >'■  10  ^ 
the  Subjcft  ol  the  Piece,  piopolcd,  and  niui'  ur)0  ^  ,J( 
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The  antient  Protafis  might  go  about  as  far  as  our  two 
firft  A&s •* Where  the  Protafis  ended,  the  Rpitafis 

^T^Efit  asis,  was  the  fecond  Part  or  Divifion  of  a 
Dramatick  Poem  wherein  the  Piot  or  Action  propos'd, 
enter'd  upon  in  the  fir  ft  Part  or  Protafis,  was  carried 
heighten’d,  warmed,  and  worked  upon,  till  it  arri¬ 
ved  at  its  State  or  Height,  called  the  Cataftafis . 

The  Cat  ast  as  is,  was  the  third  Part  of  the  antient 
Drama  ♦,  being  that  wherein  the  Intrigue  or  Adlion  let 
Foot  on  the  Epitafis,  is  fupporced,  carried  on,  and 
heighten’d,  till  it  be  ripe  for  the  unravelling  in  the  Ca- 

taftrophc. 

The  Catastrophe  made  the  fourth  and  laft  Part 
in  the  antient  Drama  5  or  that  immediately  fucceeding 
the  Cataftafis. 

The  Cataftropbe  is  the  Change  or  Revolution  of  a  Dra- 
matick  Poem  *  or  the  Turn  which  unravels  die  Intrigue, 
-rid  terminates  the  Piece. 

The  Cataftropbe  is  either  fimple  or  implex,  whence  alfo 
the  Fable  and  Adlion  are  denominated. 

Ia  the  firft  there  is  no  Change  in  the  State  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Perfons,  nor  any  Difcovery  or  Unravelling  ;  the 
Plot  being  only  a  mere  Pafiage  out  of  Agitation  to  Quiet 
and  Repofe.  This  Cataftropbe  is  rather  accommodated 
to  the  Nature  of  the  Epopceia,  than  of  Tragedy.  Indeed 
we  meet  with  it  in  fome  of  the  Ancients,  but  it  is  out  of 
Doors  among  the  Moderns.  In  the  fecond,  the  princi¬ 
pal  Per fon  undergoes  a  Change  of  Fortune,  fometimes 
by  Means  of  a  Dilcovcry,  and  fometimes  without. 

The  Qualifications  of  this  Change,  or  Peripetia  are, 
that  it  be  probable  and  necelTary  :  In  order  to  be  proba¬ 
ble,  it  is  required  it  be  the  natural  Refuic  or  Effedt  of  the 
foregoing  Actions,  i.  e.  it  mull  fpring  from  the  Subjedl 
hie  If,  or  take  its  Rile  from  the  Incidents  ;  and  not  be 
introduced  merely  to  ferve  a  Turn.  The  Difcovery  in 
the  Cataftropbe  muft  have  the  fame  Qualifications  as  the 
Caloftropbe  itfelf,  whereas  it  is  a  principal  Part :  It  muft 
be  both  probable  and  neeeflary.  To  be  probable,  it  muft 
fpring  out  of  the  Subject  itfelf;  not  be  effected  by  Means 
of  Marks,  or  Tokens,  Rings,  Bracelets,  or  by  a  mere 
Recollection,  as  is  frequently  done  both  by  the  Antients 
and  Moderns.  To  be  neeeflary,  it  muft  never  leave  the 
Perfons  it  concerns,  in  the  fame  Sentiments  they  had  be¬ 
fore,  but  ftili  produce  either  Love  or  Hatred,  &c. 
Sometimes  the  Change  con  fills  in  the  Difcovery  ;  fome¬ 
times  it  follows  at  a  Diftance,  and  fometimes  refit] ts  im¬ 
mediately  from  it,  which  is  the  mod  beautiful  Kind : 
And  thus  it  is  in  CEdipus. 

Dry  den  thinks  a  Cataftropbe,  refulting  from  a  mere 
Change  in  the  Sentiments,  and  Refolutions  of  a  Pcrfon, 
without  any  farther  Machinery,  may  be  fo  managed  as 
to  become  exceedingly  beautiful,  nay  preferable  to  any 
other.  It  is  a  Difpute  among  the  Cri ticks,  whether  the 
Cataftropbe  fliould  always  fall  out  happily  and  favourably 
on  the  Side  of  Virtue,  or  not?  /.  c.  whether  Virtue  is 
always  to  be  rewarded,  and  Vice  pimifhed  in  the  Cat  eh 
firopbc?  But  the  Reafons  on  the  negative  Side  feem  the 
ikongeft.  Arftotle  prefers  a  (hocking  Cataftropbe  to  a 
happy  one  ;  in  Regard  the  moving  of 'Terror  and  .Pity, 
which  is  the  Aim  of  Tragedy,  is  better  effected  by  the 
lurnicr  than  the  latter. 

Bojftt  divides  the  Cataftropbe ,  at  Icaft,  with  Regard  to 

the  Lpopma,  into  the  Unravelling  or  Denouement ;  and 

the  dehevement,  or  finifliing  •,  the  laft  of  which  lie  makes 

the  Refuic  of  the  firft  ;  and  to  confift  in  the  Hero's  Paf- 

^8C  out  ol  a  State  of  Trouble  and  Agitation,  to  Reft 

Quiet.  This  Period  is  but  a  Point,  without  Extent 

or  Duration  \  in  which  it  differs  Irom  the  firft,  which 

comprehends  every  Thing  after  the  Knot  or  Plot  laid. 

adds,  that  there  arc  feveral  Unravel  lings  in  the 

ICCc«  in  regard  there  are  leveral  Knots  which  beget  one 

another ;  The  finifliing  is  the  End  of  the  Juft  Unra¬ 
velling. 

i\s  Co  die  feco ndary  Parts,  viz.  Aff. r  and  Scenes, 
i  hi*  Acts  are  certain  Divi lions  or  principal  Parts  in 
j1  Tania  tick  Poem,  contrived  to  give  a  Refpite  or 
pithing  Time  both  to  the  Adlors  and  Spectators. 

n  die  Interval  between  the  Adis,  the  'Theatre  rc- 
?a[Js  cnftHy,  and  without  any  Adlion  vifiblc  to  the 
l)c  tutors ;  though  it  is  liippolcd  all  the  while  there  is 
0nc  palling  out  oi  Sight. 
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It  is  not,  however,  purely  for  the  Sake  of  the  Refpite, 
that  thefe  Adis  are*  obferved ;  but  to  give  Affairs  a 
greater  Degree  of  Probability,  and  render  the  Intrigue 
more  affedling.  For  the  Spectator,  who  fees  the  Adlion 
prepared,  that  is  to  pafs  in  the  Interval,  cannot  forbear 
adling  in  his  Imagination,  the  Part  of  the  abfent  Adlors  ; 
by  wliich  Means  he  is  the  more  agreeably  furprized  with 
a  new  Act  coming  upon  the  Stage,  he  fees  the  EfFedts  of 
that  Action,  which  before  he  could  but  guefs  at. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  Authors  contrive  to 
have  the  molt  dry  or  difficult  Parts  of  the  Drama  tranf- 
adted  between  the  Acts ;  that  the  Spedtators  may  have 
no  Notion  of  thefe,  excepting  what  their  Fancy  prefents 
them  with  at  a  Diftance ;  and  that  nothing  may  appear 
upon  the  Stage  but  what  is  natural,  probable,  and  enter¬ 


taining. 


The  antient  Greek  Poets  were  acquainted  with  this 
Divifion  of  a  Play  into  Adts  though  their  Epifodes  or 
Chorus's  ferved  almolt  the  fame  Purpofe. 

It  is  true  they  con fider'd  their  Pieces  as  confifting  of 

thofe  Parts  or  Divifions  above-mention’d  *,  but  there  were 

no  real  Divifions  or  Interruptions  anfwering  to  them  in 
the  Reprefentation. 

It  was  the  Romans  who  firft  introduced  A6ls  into  the 
Drama  ;  and  in  Horace  s  Time  the  five  Adis  were  grown 
into  a  Law,  as  appears  by  the  Verfe  : 

Neu  brevior  quinto ;  neu  fit  product  or,  Attn. 

This  Law  Hands  unrepealed  to  this  Day  ;  though  it 
feems  to  draw  its  Force  from  the  Authority  of  Horace, 
rather  than  that  of  Reafon,  or  Nature.  —  All  Plays  are 
held  irregular,  that  have  either  more  or  lefs  than  five 
Adis. 

Some  indeed  have  aflerted,  that  every  juft  Aftion  con- 
fifts  of  five  diftindl  Parts :  And  have  undertaken  to  mark 
out  the  preciie  Share  of  the  Adlion,  which  each  of  the 
five  Adis  ought  to  bear. 

The  firft,  fay  they,  is  to  propofe  the  Matter  or  Ar¬ 
gument  of  the  Fable,  and  to  fhew  the  principal  Charac¬ 
ters. — 'The  fecond  to  bring  the  Affair  or  Bufinefs  upon 
the  Carpet. — The  third,  to  furnifh  Obftacles  and  Diffi¬ 
culties. — The  fourth  either  points  a  Remedy  for  thofe 
Difficulties,  or  finds  new  in  the  Attempt. — The  fifth  puts 
an  End  to  all  by  a  Difcovery. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  fome  are  of  Opinion,  that,  on  the 
Principles  of  that  great  Mailer  of  the  Drama,  Arftotle , 
we  may  have  a  juft  and  regular  Play,  though  only  divided 
into  three  Adis. 

The  yltts  are  fubdivided  into  Scenes. 

A  Scene,  is  a  Part  or  Divifion  of  a Dramatick  Poem, 
determin'd  by  a  new  Adlor's  entering. 

In  moll*  of  our  printed  Plays,  a  new  Scene  is  never 
cxpreflcd  to  begin,  but  when  the  Place  is  fuppofed  to 
be  changed  by  (hilling  or  drawing  the  moveable  Scenes  *, 
but  this  muft  be  eftccmed  an  Overfighr,  fince  on  our 
Stage,  the  Scene  is  properly  the  Perfons  prefen t  at,  or 
concerned  in  the  Adlion  of  the  Stage,  at  fuch  Time. — • 
Whenever,  therefore,  a  new  Adlor  appears,  or  an  old  one 
disappears,  the  Adlion  is  changed  into  other  Hands,  and 
therefore  a  new  Scene  then  commences. 

It  is  one  of  the  Laws  of  the  Stage,  that  the  Scenes  be 
well  connected  :  That  is,  that  one  lucccetl  another  in  fucli 
Manner,  as  that  the  Stage  is  never  quite  empty  till  the 
End  ol  the  Adi. 

The  Antients  did  not  allow  of  above  three  Perfons 
on  the  Stage  at  the  fit  me  Time,  excepting  in  the  Cho¬ 
rus's,  where  their  Number  was  not  limited  :  The  Mo- 
•  clerns  have  but  little  Regard  to  this  Reflridtion. 

As  to  the acce (fory  Parts.- — The  Argument  or  Sum- 
maty,  was  an  Abridgment  of  the  whole  Play  j  which, 
at  prefent,  is  alniofl  out  ofUfe. 

'The  Pro i.oo  u  k  is  a  Dilcourfe  addrefled  to  the  Au¬ 
dience,  before  the  Drama  or  Play  begins. 

'The  original  Intention  of  the  Prologue,  was  to  adver* 
life  the  Audience  oi  the  Subjedl  of  the  Piece,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  to  enter  more  ealily  into  the  Adlion  j  and 
lometimcs  ro  make  an  Apology  for  die  Poet. 

This  laft  Article  feems  to  have  aim  oft  excluded  the 
two  former  in  the  EngUftj  Drama  \  and  to  be  in  foie  P o fi¬ 
fe  fli  on  of  the  Prologue, 

I’lie  Prologue  is  of  a  much  more  antient  Standing  than 
the  Epilogue.  —  The  French  have  left  oil’ the  Ufe  ol  Pro- 
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logties ;  thofe  few  they  now  and  then  make,  retaining 
flill  a  great  deal  of  the  genuine  Prologue ;  though  a 
malicious  and  partial  Author  I  have  now  before  me, 
afierts  falfely,  that  the  French  Prologues ,  are  nothing  but 
Flourijhes  and  Harangues  in  Praife  of  the  King,  &c.  tho* 
if  it  was,  it  is  much  more  becoming  a  good  Subject  to 
praife  the  King  than  ah ufe  him . 

In  the  antient  Theatre,  the  Prologus  was  properly  the 
A£tor  who  rehearfed  the  Prologue:  The  Prologus  was 
efteemed  one  of  the  Dramatis  Perfon and  never  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Piece  in  any  other  Character :  So  that  the 
Learned  are  furprifed  to  find  Mercury  in  Plautus's  Am - 
ploy  trio,  fpeaking  the  Prologue ,  and  yet  ading  a  conlT 
derable  Part  in  the  Play  afterwards. 

The  Prologue ,  therefore,  among  them,  was  a  Part  of 
the  Piece  ■,  indeed  not  an  eflential,  but,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  an  acceflory  Part. — With  us  the  Prologue  is  no 
Part  at  all  •,  but  fomething  entirely  diftind  and  feparate : 
"With  them  the  Drama  was  opened  with  the  Appearance 
of  the  Prologue  \  with  us  it  is  not  opened  till  after  the 
Prologus  is  retired  :  With  us,  therefore,  the  Curtain  is 
kept  clofe  till  after  the  Prologue  \  with  them  it  mutt 
have  been  withdrawn  before. 

Hence  proceeds  a  flill  more  confiderabie  Difference 
in  the  Practice  of  the  Prologue :  For  with  the  Englifl: , 
the  Prologus  i'peaks  in  his  real  or  perlbnal  Character  : 
It  was  Mr.  Booth ,  or  Mrs.  Oldfield  fpokc,  not  Cato  or 
Andromache :  With  them  the  Prologus  fpokc  in  his  Dra- 
matick  Character,  not  as  Turpi  us  or  At  t  Hitts ,  but  as  Pro - 
logus.  With  us,  he  direds  his  Speech  to  the  Audience, 
confidered  as  in  a  Play- Flo  ufe  •,  to  Pit,  Box,  and  Gal¬ 
lery :  With  them,  he  ought  in  Propriety  to  have  fpoken 
as  to  a  Chorus  of  By-Handers,  or  Perfons  to  be  prefent 
at  the  real  Action  :  But  this  being  in  good  Meafure  in- 
confiftent  with  the  Dcfign  of  the  Prologue  ;  their  Perfons 
ipoke  in  their  dramatick  Capacity  to  the  Audience  in  its 
perfonal  Capacity  ;  which  was  an  Irregularity  that  either 
the  good  Fortune,  or  the  good  Senic  of  the  Moderns, 
have  freed  them  from. 


They  had  three  Kinds  of  Prologues  the  firfl  uVc0e- 
TixtcSp,  wherein  the  Poet  delivered  the  Argument  of  the 
Piece  the  jccond  Gur-arix©*,  wherein  the  Poet  recom¬ 
mended  himfelf  or  his  Piece  to  the  People  •,  the  thiid 

wherein  Objections  were  obviated,  idc. 

Tlie  Chorus,  was  one,  or  more  Perfons,  piefcnton 
the  Stage  during  the  Reprtfcntation,  and  fuppofed  to  be 
By-lfanders  thereto,  without  any  particular  Share  or  In- 
tcreft  in  the  Action. 

Tragedy  in  its  Origin,  M.  Dacier  obferves,  was  r.o 
more  than  a  fingle  Chorus ,  who  trod  the  Stage  alone, 
and  without  any  other  Adors ;  finging  Dithyrambicks, 
or  Hymns  in  1  lonour  of  Bacchus. 

Thcfipis,  to  relieve  the  Chorus ,  added  an  A  dor,  who 
rehearlcd  the  Adventures  oi  lbme  of  their  Heroes. 
ASfichylus,  finding  a  (ingle  Perfon  too  dry  an  Entertain¬ 
ment,  added  a  lecond  *,  and  at  the  lame  Time  reduced 
the  Singing  ol  the  Chorus ,  to  make  more  room  for  the 
Recitation.  Every  'Filing  introduced  between  the  four 
Songs  of  the  Chorus ,  they  called  by  the  'Perm  Kpijode  \ 
and  tilde  four  Songs  made  the  lour  Intervals,  or  Ads 
of  the  Piece. 

But  when  once  ‘Tragedy  began  to  be  formed,  thofe 
Recitations  or  Epifiodcs ,  which  at  fu  ll  were  only  intended 
as  acceiVory  Parts  to  give  the  Chorus  a  breathing  Time, 
became  now  the  principal  Parts  of  the  Tragedy  :  And 
whereas,  before,  they  were  taken  from  various  Subjects, 
they  were  now  all  drawn  from  one  and  the  fame. 

The  Chorus,  by  Degrees,  became  minted,  and  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  Action,  to  which  it  was  only  intended 
as  an  Addition  or  Ornament.  Sometimes  t he  Chorus  was 
to  ipeak,  and  then  their  C  hief,  whom  they  called  Coiy- 
ph.rus ,  fpokc  in  Behalf  of  all  the  v*  ll  :  The  Singing 
was  pel  formed  by  the  whole  Company  ;  fu  that  when 
the  Coy ph  cus  flruck  into  a  Sung,  the  Chorus  immediate¬ 
ly  joined  him. 

Befidcs  the  four  Songs,  which  made  the  Diviiion  of 
tlie  Piece,  and  which  were  managed  by  the  Chorus ,  the 
Chorus  fometimes  alio  joined  the  A  dors  in  the  Courfe  of 
the  Reprefentaiion,  with  their  Plaints  and  Lamentations  > 
on  Occafion  of  any  unhappy  Accident  that  befei  them. 

But  the  proper  Eundion  of  the  Chorus ,  when  'Tra¬ 
gedy  was  formed,  and  that  for  which  it  fee  mod  chiefly 


retained,  was  to  fhew  the  Intervals  of  the  a  a 
the  Adors  were  behind  the  Scenes,  the  Cbort?'' 


the  Spedators  *  their  Songs  ufually  turned  on  F29®^ 

juft  exhibited  and  was  not  to  contain  anv  Tr  Was 
what  was  fuiced  to  the  Subjed ;  and  had  a  V,/  UnS  but 

nedion  with  it :  So  that  the  Chorus  concurrp/fUr?lCbn- 
Adors  for  advancing  the  Adion.  v,lt^  the 


It  is  a  Fault  obferved  in  Euripides' s  Tracer 
his  Chorufcs  are  detached  from  the  Acti()  ^  ^lat 
taken  from  the  fame  Subjed.  There  were  r*  ani^  1101 
Poets  who  to  fave  the  Pains  of  compofin^a  °t,ler 

and  adapting  them  to  the  Piece,  contented 

with  invented  Songs,  which  had  no  RelarJn  meIves 

Adion.  Theft  foreign  Chorus’s  were  tlu»  ur*  t0 

1  °  lels  pardon- 


able,  as  the  Chorus  was  efteemed  to  ad  ^  P  • 

t»- -  ...  i  ...  r  i  />  „  4  1  art  m  ge 


Piece,  and  to  reprefen t  the  Spedators,  who  were  U' 
on  as  incerefted  therein  •,  inftmuch  that  the  Ch  °°^ 
not  always  to  be  mute,  even  in  the  Courfe  of  theA 
In  the  modern  Tragedies  the  Chorus  is  laid  n 
and  the  Fiddles  ilipply  its  Place.  M.  Dacier  ] 
this  Recranchment  as  of  ill  Confequence  •  and  1°  i  °n 
robs  Tragedy  of  a  great  Part  of  its  Luftre.  Hed^ 
that  it  is  ridiculous  to  have  a  tragick  Adion  brof  ^ 
interrupted  by  impertinent  Flouri/hcs  from  the  mV 
Box :  And  to  have  the  Spedators,  who  are  fupnofcd 
be  moved  by  the  Reprefentation,  become  all  of  a  (w'\° 
calm  and  eafy,  break  off  at  the  Height  of  a  p^’ 
and  amufe  themftlves  peaceably  with  a  foreign  V  ^ 
tainment.  The  Re-eftablifhment  of  the  Chorus^h* 
judges  necefTary,  not  only  for  the  Embclfifliment^nd 
Regularity  of  the  Piece  •,  but  alio  it  was  one  of  its  prjn 
cipal  Fundions,  to  redrefs  and  corrcd  anv  Ext 


cies  that  might  fall  from  the  Mouths  of  the  Afton 
when  under  any  violent  Pafilon,  by  piudent  and  virtuous 


Reflections. 

That  which  occafioned  the  SupprefTion  of  the  Chorus 
was  its  being  incompatible  with  certain  Complots,  and 
fee  ret  Deliberations  of  the  Adors.  For  it  is  in  no  wife 
probable,  that  fuch  Machinations  fliould  be  carried  on 
in  the  Eyes  of  Perfons  interefted  in  the  Adion.  As  the 
Chorus  therefore  never  went  off  the  Stage,  there  teemed 
a  Neceftity  of  laying  it  afide,  to  give  a  greater  Proba¬ 
bility  to  theft  kind  of  Intrigues,  which  require  Secrecy. 

M.  Dacier  obferves,  there  was  a  Chorus,  or  Grex 
alfo  in  tlie  antient  Comedy  *,  but  this  too  is  fuppreftecl  in 
the  New  ;  chiefly  becauft  made  Ufe  of  to  reprove  Vices, 
by  attacking  Perfons. 

The  Chorus  in  Comedy  was  at  firfl  no  more  than  a 
fingle  Perfon,  who  fpoke  in  the  antient  Compofurcs  for 
the  Stage  ;  the  Poets  by  Degrees  added  to  him  another  j 
then  two,  afterwards  three,  and  at  lad  more ;  fb  that 
the  moft  antient  Comedies  had  nothing  but  the  Chorus, 


Laflly,  the  Epilogue,  is  a  Speech  addrefied  to  the 
Audience  when  the  Play  is  over,  by  one  of  the  principal 
Perfons  or  Adors  therein  ■,  containing  ufually  fomc  Re- 
fledions  on  certain  Incidents  in  the  Play,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  Parts  of  the  Perfon  who  fpcaks  it. 

In  the  modern  'Tragedy,  the  Epilogue  has  ufually 
fomewhat  of  Plciafantiy  ■,  intended,  we  fuppole,  to 
compoft  the  Paflions  raifed  in  the  Courfe  ol  tlie  Re¬ 
prefentation,  and  (end  away  the  Audience  in  good  Hu¬ 
mour  :  'Though  how  far  that  Dcfign  is  good  and  laud¬ 
able  will  bear  lbme  Difputc  :  An  ingenious  Author,  in 
the  Spectator,  compares  it  to  a  merry  Jig  on  the  Organ, 
after  a  good  Sermon,  to  wipe  away  any  Impreflions  that 
might  have  been  made  thereby,  and  lend  the  ft  ogle 
away  jufl  as  they  came. 

In  died,  though  the  Epilogue  in  this  Scale,  may 
ftem  an  Ahule,  yet  it  lias  the  Countenance  of  Antiquity  : 
The  Homans  had  iomething  of-  the  fame  Nature,  though 
under  another  Name.  'J  heir  Exordium  was  a  kind  ol 
Eaice,  brought  on  the  Stage  when  the  Tragedy  tr¬ 
over  j  uf  quip  n  d  1  .a  cry  mar  urn  ac  Trijiili.c 
tragic  is  afifetlihus,  hi  jus  fipetliua.i  rijits  detergent)  lap 
the  Schohaft  ol  Juvenal.  . 

'The  Epilogue  is  but  of  modern  Date,  much  ta  [  l,in 
the  Prologue.  Many  indeed  have  taken  the  Jixodmm  o 
the  antient  Greek  Drama,  for  an  Epilogue  j  by  loion 
Ylrijlotle  defines  it  to  be  a  Pai  c  rehearlcd  after  the  l 10,u' 
hud  lung  lor  the  laflTime:  But  in  Reality,  in  'j 
epiite  different  Nature.  'Flic  lixodium  was  the  ^ 
the  four  Parts  of  the  'i  raged v,  containing  the  unp  ‘ 
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..  an(]  Cataflrophe  of  the  Plot,  and  anfwering  to  our 

f|or  fifth  A£b. 

1  Having  thus  explained  all  the  different  Parts  which 
ter  the  Compofition  of  a  Tragedy  or  Comedy ,  both  an- 
e.n  £  ancj  modern,  we’ll  examine  next  the  whole  Compo- 

firion,  beginning  by  the  Tragedy. 

The  Tragedy  is  a  Dramatick  Poem,  reprelenting 
fome  fignal  Aftion  performed  by  illuftrious  Perfons,  and 
which  has  frequently  a  fatal  Iffue  or  End. 

drift otle  more  fcientifically  defines  Tragedy ,  the  Imita¬ 
tion  of  one  grave  and  entire  Aftion,  of  a  juft  Length, 
and  which,  without  the  A ffiftance  of  Narration,  by  rai- 
fwg  of  Terror  and  Compafiion,  refines  and  purges  our 

paffions. 

This  Definition  has  given  the  Criticks  fome  Perplexity, 
and  Corneille  declares,  he  cannot  reconcile  Ariftotle  with 
himfelf :  The  Inftances  Ariftotle  cites,  lie  thinks  ruin  his 
own  Definition.  He  even  denies  the  purging  our  Paf¬ 
fions  to  be  the  End  of  Tragedy. 

tragedy,  in  its  Original,  M.  Hedelin  obferves,  was 
only  a  Hymn  lung  in  honour  of  Bacchus  by  feveral 
Perfons,  who,  together,  made  a  Chorus  of  Mufick  with 
Dances  and  Inftruments. 

As  this  was  long  and  might  fatigue  the  Singers,  as 
well  as  tire  the  Audience,  they  bethought  themlelves  to 
divide  the  Singing  of  the  Chorus  into  feveral  Parts,  and 
to  have  certain  Recitations  in  the  Intervals,  as  already 

obferved. 

Accordingly  Thefpis  firft  introduced  a  Perfon  on  the 
Stage  with  this  View  :  JEfchyllus  finding  one  Perfon  in¬ 
efficient,  introduced  a  lecond  to  entertain  the  Audience 
more  agreeably  by  a  Dialogue :  He  alio  cloathed  his  Per¬ 
fons  more  decently,  and  firft  put  on  them  the  Bulkin. 

The  Perfons  who  made  thefe  Recitations  on  the  Scene, 
were  called  Aftors  i  fo  that  Tragedy  at  firft  was  without 
Mors.  And  what  they  thus  rehearled,  being  Things 
added  to  the  Singing  of  the  Chorus,  whereof  they  were 
no  neceffary  Part,  were  called  Epifodes. 

Sophocles  found  that  two  Perfons  were  not  enough 
for  the  Variety  of  Incidents,  and  therefore  introduced  a 
third.  And  here  the  Greeks  feeni  to  have  flopped  ;  at 
leak  it  is  very  rare  that  they  introduce  four  Speakers  in 
the  fame  Scene. 

Tragedy  and  Comedy ,  were  at  firft  confounded  with 
each  other,  but  they  were  afterwards  feparated  •,  and  the 
Poets  applied  themfelvcs  to  the  cultivating  of  Tragedy, 
neglecting  Comedy. 

When  Tragedy  was  got  into  a  better  Form,  they 
changed  the  Meafurc  of  its  Verfc,  and  endeavoured  to 
bring  the  Aftion  within  the  Compafs  of  a  Day. 

The  feveral  Parts  of  the  modern  Tragedy ,  arc  the 
dfl,  Scene ,  Fable,  Characters,  Manners,  we  have  already 
explained  the  two  firft  Parts,  viz.  the  slCt  and  the.  Scene-, 
therefore  we’ll  only  take  Notice  of  the  other  Parts,  viz. 
thcAftion,  Fable,  &c. 

The  Aption,  in  the  Tragedy,  requires  the  fame  four 
Qualifications,  enumerated  in  that  or  the  Epick  Poem, 
•viz.  Unity ,  Integrity,  Importance,  and  Duration. 

In  the  Drama,  there  are  three  Unities  to  be  obferv’d  j 
the  Unity  of  Action,  that  of  Time,  and  that  of  the  Place. 

The  Unity  of  the  Dramatick  Aftion,  confifts,  in  Tra¬ 
gedies,  in  the  Unity  of  the  Danger  •,  and,  in  Comedies, 
in  that  of  the  Intrigue  •,  and  this  not  only  in  the  Plan 
of  the  Fable,  but  alio  in  the  Fable  extended,  and  filled 
with  Epifodes. 

The  Epifodes  arc  to  be  worked  in  without  corrupting 
the  Unity,  or  forming  a  double  Aftion  j  and  the  feveral 
Members  arc  to  be  fo  connected  together,  as  to  be  con- 
fiftent  with  that  Continuity  of  Adion,  fo  neceffary  to  the 
Body,  and  which  Horace  prefetches,  when  he  lays,  Sit 
ytodvis  Jim  pi  ex  dun  tax  at  &  unum. 

To  the  Unity  of  Time,  it  is  required  in  the  Drama, 
that  the  Adion  be  included  in  the  Space  of  a  Day. — 
drift  otle  lays  exprefly  it  mult  not  exceed  the  Time  the 
Sim  employs  in  making  one  Revolution,  which  is  a  natu¬ 
ral  Day,  under  Pain  of  Irregularity  :  Some  Criticks  will 
tven  have  it  included  in  the  Space  of  twelve  Hours,  or 
an  artificial  Day. 

Indeed,  the  antient  tragick  Poets,  fometimes  difpen- 
kd  with  this  Rule,  and  the  modern  Englijh  ones,  many 
of  them  di fallow  it :  Few  of  them  praftiib  it, 

As  to  the  Unity  of  Place ,  and  Scene,  neither  Horace 
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nor  Ariftotle  gives  us  any  Rules  relating  thereto. _ Ic 

were  to  be  wifhed,  indeed,  that  what  is  prefented  to 
the  Audience  on  the  fame  Stage,  which  is  never  fluffed, 
might  be  fuppofed  to  have  paffed  in  the  fame  Houfe, 
and  the  fame  Apartment.  But  as  fuch  a  Conftrainc  would 
cramp  the  Poet  too  much  ;  and  as  fuch  an  Uniformity 
would  fuic  very  ill  with  Abundance  of  Subjects  it  has 
been  agreed,  that  what  pafles  any  where  in  the  fame 
Town  or  City  fhall  be  allowed  for  Unity  of  Place.  —  At 
lead  it  two  different  Places  be  unavoidable  ;  yet  the  Place 
is  never  to  be  changed  in  the  fame  Aft. 

In  order  to  the  Integrity  of  the  Action,  it  is  neceffary, 
according  to  Ariftotle,  that  it  have  a  Beginning,  Middle, 
and  End.  If  the  three  Parts  of  a  Whole,  feeni  to  be  ge¬ 
nerally  denoted  by  the  Words  Beginning ,  Middle,  and 
End\  Bojju  interprets  them  more  cxprefly,  thus:  The 
Caules  and  Defigns  of  a  Man’s  doing  an  Action,  are  the 
Beginning  •,  the  Effefts  of  thele  Caules,  and  the  Difficul¬ 
ties  met  withal  in  the  Execution  of  thofc  Defigns,  are 
the  Middle  of  it  *,  and  the  unravelling  and  extricating  of 
thofe  Difficulties,  the  End  of  the  Attion. 

T  he  Poet,  fays  Bojfu ,  fliould  fo  begin  his  Action,  that 
on  one  Hand,  nothing  fhould  be  wanting  for  the  Un¬ 
demanding  of  what  he  afterwards  delivers  •,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  what  thus  begins,  requires  after  it  a  neceffary 
Confequence.  T  be  End  is  to  be  conduftcd  after  the 
like  Manner,  only  with  the  two  Conditions  tranfpofed  5 
fo  that  nothing  be  txpefted  after  it,  and  that  what  ends 
the  Poem  be  a  neceffary  Conlequcnce  of  lomething  that 
went  before  it.  LalUy,  the  Beginning  is  to  be  joined 
to  the  End  by  a  Middle,  which  is  the  K  fie  ft  of  fbmc  thing 
that  went  before  it,  and  the  Caufe  of  what  follows. 

In  the  Caufes  of  an  Action ,  one  may  obferve  two  op- 
pofite  Defigns  the  firft  and  principal  is  that  of  the 
Hero:  The  fecond  comprehends  all  their  Defigns,  who 
oppofe  the  Prctenfion  of  the  Hero.  Thefe  oppofite 
Caufes  do  alfo  produce  oppofite  Effefts,  viz.  the  En¬ 
deavours  of  the  Hero  to  accomplifh  his  Defign,  and  the 
Endeavours  of  thofe  that  are  againft  it.  As  the  Caufes 
and  Defigns  are  the  Beginning  of  the  Action  •,  fo  thofe 
contrary  Endeavours  are  the  Middle  of  it ;  and  form  a 
Difficulty,  Plot,  or  Intrigue,  which  makes  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Poem. 

The  Solution  or  clearing  up  of  this  Difficulty,  makes 
the  Unravelling. 

The  Unravelling  of  the  Plot,  or  Intrigue,  may  happen 
two  Ways,  either  with  a  Difcovery  or  without. 

The  feveral  Effefts  which  the  Unravelling  produce, 
and  the  different  States  to  which  it  reduces  the  Perfons, 
divides  the  Attion  into  fo  many  Kinds.  If  it  changes  the 
Fortune  of  the  principal  Perfon,  it  is  laid  to  be  with  a 
Peripetia  •,  and  the  Attion  is  denominated  implex,  or 
mixed:  If  there  be  no  Peripetia,  but  the  Unravelling  be 
a  mere  paffing  from  Attion  to  Repofc,  the  Action  is 
fimple. 

The  Fable  is  11  fed  for  the  Plot  of  an  Epick  or  Dra¬ 
matick  Poem  j  or  the  Aftion  which  makes  the  Subject 
of  fuch  Poem  or  Romance. 

The  Fable,  according  to  Ariftotle,  is  the  principal 
Part,  and,  as  ic  were,  the  Soul  of  a  Poem.  It  muft  be 
confider’d  as  the  full  Foundation  of  the  Compofition  ; 
or  tlie  Principle  which  gives  Lile  and  Motion  to  all  the 
Parts.  In  this  Senfe  the  Fable  is  defined,  si  Difcourfe  in¬ 
vented  with  slrt,  to  form  the  Manners  by  Infractions  dij- 
guifed  under  the  Allegory  of  an  Action. 

The  Epick  Fable,  according  to  Boffu,  is  confined  to 
the  rational  Kind,  i.  c.  the  Aftors  and  Perfons  arc  to  be 
Gods  and  Men.  And  yet  it  admits  of  a  deal  of  Latitude  : 
It  may  be  cither  grave,  illuftrious  and  important  j  or 
low  and  popular  y  either  whole  or  deleftive  ;  in  Verfc  or 
in  Profe,  much  cpifodiflcd,  or  Brief  ^  re  hear  fed  by  an 
Author,  or  reprefented  by  Aftors  on  the  Scene  ;  all  which 
are  only  fo  many  Circumllanccs,  which  do  not  make  any 
Alteration  in  the  Nature  and  Efience  of  the  Fable. 

The  Charafters  iliac  fpecify  the  Epick  Fable,  are  thefe: 
It  is  rational  and  probable  j  it  imitates  a  whole,  and  an 
important  Aftion ;  and  it  is  long,  and  related  in  Verfc. 
None  of  which  Properties  alleft  the  Nature  of  the  Fable  * 
or  make  it  Ids  a  Fable  than  thofe  of  sEfop. 

T  he  Fable,  according  to  Ariftotle,  confifts  of  two 
cffential  Parts,  viz.  Truth,  as  its  Foundation  \  and 
Fiftion  which  dilkuilea  the  Truth,  and  gives  to  it  the 
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Form  of  a  Fable.  The  Truth  is  the  Point  of  Morality 
intended  to  be  inculcated  ;  the  Fiction  is  the  Action, 
or  Words  rhe  Inftruction  is  covered  under. 

To  make  a  Plot  or  Fable  the  hi  lt  Thing,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  great  Critick  juft  mentioned,  is  to  pitch  on 
fome  moral  Inftrudtion  to  be  exemplified. 

The  Fiftion  may  be  fo  difguifed  with  the  Truth  of 
Hiftory,  that  there  fhall  not  appear  any  Fiction  at  all. 
To  effect  this  the  Poet  looks  back  into  Hiftory,  tor  the 
Names  of  fome  Perfons  to  whom  the  feigned  Action 
either  really  or  probably  did  happen  ;  and  relates  it  under 
thole  known  Names,  with  Circumstances  which  do  not 
change  any  Thing  of  the  Ground  of  the  Fable. 

The  Cma racters,  is  the  Epopceia  and  Drama,  is  the 
Reiult  of  the  Manners,  or  that  which  each  Perfon  has 
lingular  and  peculiar  in  his  Manners,  whereby  he  is 
diftinguifhed  horn  others. 

The  poetical  Character ,  Boffu  obferves,  is  not  pro¬ 
perly  any  Virtue,  or  Quality  in  particular  •,  but  a  Com- 
poficion  of  feveral  mixed,  and  combined  in  various  De¬ 
grees,  according  to  the  Occafions  of  the  Fable,  and  the 
Unity  of  the  Ad  ion.  All  the  fimple  Qualities  that 
enter  this  Compound,  mult  not  have  the  fame  Rank, 
nor  be  equal  to  each  other  :  Since  in  that  Cafe,  one 
prevailing  on  one  Occafion,  and  another  on  another, 
the  Character  will  appear  changeable  •,  and  the  Poem, 
as  well  as  the  Hero,  animated  with  feveral  Souls. 

There  mult  therefore  be  one  to  reign  over  all  the  reft  ; 
and  this  mu  ft  be  found  in  every  Part :  Juft  as  the  fame 
Hero,  in  feveral  Paintings,  fliould  have  the  fame  Lines 
and  Features,  how  different  foever  his  Poftures  and 
Paffions  may  be. 

This  firft  Quality,  in  Homers  Achilles,  is  Wrath  5  in 
Ulyjfes  Diflimulation  ;  and  in  Virgil* s  /Eneas ,  Mildnefs  : 
Each  of  which  may,  by  way  of  Eminence,  be  called 
the  Char  a  Her  of  thefe  Heroes. 

Thefe  are  never  to  go  alone,  but  always  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  others,  to  give  them  the  greater  Luftre, 
cither  by  hiding  their  Defeats,  as  in  Achilles ,  whofe 
Anger  is  palliated  by  a  World  of  Courage :  Or  by- 
making  them  center  in  fome  folid  Virtue,  as  in  Ulyjfes , 
whofe  Diflimulation  makes  a  Part  of  his  Prudence  ;  and 
/Eneas ,  whofe  Mildnefs  is  chiefly  employed  in  a  Sub- 
million  to  the  Will  of  the  Gods. 

Thefe  lecondary  Qualities  of  Courage,  Prudence,  and 
Submiflion,  make  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Charaftcr  of 
thofe  Heroes,  and  even  of  the  Poems. 

Boffu  adds,  that  the  Quality  of  Courage  muft  always 
have  a  Share  in  the  Quality  of  a  Hero,  to  ferve  as  a 
Support  to  the  reft :  The  heroick  Char  after  therefore, 
he  makes  a  compound  of  three  Kinds  of  Qualities.  Thofe 
of  the  firft  Kind  arc  neceflary  and  cffential  to  the  Fable  •, 
thofe  of  the  fecond  are  the  Supplements  or  Embellilh- 
ments  of  the  firft  ;  and  Courage,  which  fuflains  the  other 
two,  makes  the  third. 

The  firft,  which  is  the  chief,  to  be  fome  univerfal 
Quality,  to  have  Place  on  all  Occafions,  and  to  diilin- 
guifh  the  Hero  wherever  he  is  found. 

For  the  Unity  of  Char  after ,  we  have  Horace's  exprefs 
Command,  fit  qnodvis /implex ,  duntaxat  (s?  itnum.  Bojfu 
adds,  that  the  Charaftcr  is  not  lei's  the  Soul  of  the  Hero 
and  tile  whole  Albion,  than  the  Fable  is  of  the  Poem  •, 
and  of  Confcqucncc  the  Unity  muft  be  as  exalt  in  the 
one  as  the  other  :  Which  accordingly  we  find  obferved 
both  by  Homer  and  Virgil. 

The  Unity  of  Charaftcr  is  fomewhat  different  from 
that  oi  the  Manners  :  In  the  latter,  the  Unity  or  Qua¬ 
lity  con  lifts  in  not  giving  contrary  Sentiments  to  the 
lame  Perfon  ;  which  is  not  fufficient  to  the  Unity  of  the 
Charaftcr  ■,  hut  to  this  Method  muft  he  added,  that  the 
lame  Spirit  mud  always  appear  on  all  Occafions,  whether 
conf-«Ty  or  otherwife  :  Thus  /Earns  flicwing  a  deal  of 
Good ndi.  in  the  firft  Part  oi  the  Poem,  and  a  World  of 
Valour  in  the  ftcoiul,  but  without  di (covering  any  of 
his  former  Picry  and  Gemlcnefs  ;  there  had  been  no 
Offence  aguinll  the  Even  lie  ft  of  the  Manners,  but  to 
the  Unity  of  the  Charaftcr  there  had. 

So  that  befldes  the  Qualities,  which  have  their  parti¬ 
cular  Place  on  different  Occafions,  there  mull  be  one  to 
have  Place  throughout,  and  to  reign  overall  the  others; 
without  this  thru:  is  no  Charaftcr:  As  would  be  the 
('ale,  il  oukl  a  Poet  give  his  JIcio  the  Piety  of  .Eneas, 
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and  the  Courage  of  Achilles  ;  without  confided  , 
verity  of  the  one,  and  the  Mildnefs  of  the  otL§  t  leSe* 

A  Hero,  it  is  true,  may  be  made  as  brave 
as  mild  or  pious  as  .Eneas,  and  if  one  will  ‘  cf:l!c\ 

Ulyjfes  ;  but  it  would  be  a  mere  Chimera  to  1,1 

Hero  with  the  Courage  of  Achilles ,  the  Pietv  „ca?nc  J 
and  the  Prudence  of  Ulyjfes  at  the  fame  Time  yEileas> 

The  Unity  of  Char  after  is  not  only  to  be  ’ 
Hero,  and  the  feveral  other  Perfons  of  the  F-0 
alio  in  that  of  the  Poem  itfelf :  That  is,  all  ^  ^ 
rafters ,  how  oppofite  foevdr,  muft  center  and 
that  of  the  Hero  ;  and  be  fo  fvvayed  by  it,  as  pUnite‘n 
alone  may  feem  to  govern  throughout  the  whole 
Homer  makes  Wrath  prevail  throughout  the  whole  //•  j 
and  Artifice  and  Diflimulation  throughout  th P  rw  Jr 
The  Hero's  Char  after  is  perceived  every  where  1 ; 
lull  Swing,  and  is  favoured  by  the  Similitude  If  !ls 
Char  a  tiers,  of  fome  of  the  other  Perfons.  Virvtt  l tlc 
great  Difficulty  to  grapple  with  to  preferve  this  U  *  a 
in  regard  of  the  direlb  Oppofltion  between  the  H  ^  ’ 
of  his  Hero,  and  thofe  of  fome  other  of  his  pcr/,ni0Urs 
Furnas,  Mezentius ,  Dido ,  See.  he  tliereforc  ukeTc  3S 
not  to  carry  thofe  oppofite  Char  afters  to  thd  fu 
Length,  but  moderates  and  reftrains  them  :  Ai/as  iff 
Moderation  could  not  flow  naturally  from  the  P>  f 
thcmfelves,  it  is  produced  either  by  fome  Paflion  ^  -°',S 
Di.io ;  or  fome  Dependance,  as  in  Tunas  and  mA 

Hus.  To  this  Artifice  he  adds  Epifodcs,  accommodat'd 
to  the  general  CharaSer ,  by  which  he  interrupts  the  w 
ticular  AHions  which  require  an  oppofite  CharatUr  * 

Claudiaii  s  Conduit,  in  this  Refpelt,  is  unpardonable- 
from  the  horrible  Charaftcr s  of  Pluto  and  rhe  Furies’ 
with  all  the  Terrors  of  Hell,  he  paffes  to  the  Gaiety  anl 
Pleafures  of  the  Graces,  gilded  Palaces,  flowery  Kidd' 
&c.  He  has  as  many  different  prevailing  Cbamlcn  in 
his  three  Books,  as  Homer  and  Virgil  in  their  fixty. 

The  Manners,  denotes  the  Inclinations,  Genius,  and 
Humour,  which  the  Poet  gives  to  his  Perfons,’ and 
whereby  he  diftinguifhes  his  Character. 

Arijlotle  defines  Manners ,  to  be  that  which  clifcovcrs 
the  Inclination  of  him  who  fpeaks,  and  Ihews  what  he 
will  refolve  upon,  or  what  rejelb,  before  he  has  adually 
determined:  Whence  he  concludes,  that  Manners  are 
not  always,  and  in  all  Kinds  of  Difcourfes :  A 'on  pul; ft: 
0  ratio  eft  moral  a. 

One  Inltance  will  make  this  Definition  clear.  In  the 
Pi  rib  Book  oi  Virgil,  Abacas  is  rep  re  fen  ceil  extremely 
pious,  and  determined  to  execute  the  Will  oi  the  Gods 
at  all  Adventures.  In  the  Fourth  Book,  he  has  a  diffi¬ 
cult  Choice  propofed  ;  being  engaged,  on  the  one  hand, 
out  oi  a  Principle  of  Love,  Gratitude,  and  Honour,  not 
to  quit  Dido ;  and  having,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ex- 
preis  Order  from  the  Gods  to  depart  for  Italy. — Now 
before  it  appears  on  which  Side  he  has  determined,  what 
he  has  before  laid,  fliould  fhew  his  Will  and  Inclina¬ 
tions,  and  which  Party  he  will  take. — And  thefe  pie- 
ceding  Difcourfes,  which  difeover  his  future  Relolution, 
make  what  we  call  the  Poetical  Manners. 

Thofe  make  it  paid  Doubt  he  will  abandon  DiJo,  to 
obey  the  Gods  :  This  he  docs  in  Fifed  ;  the  Manners 
therefore  are  good,  and  well  condulled.- — I  Pul  he  till- 
obeyed  the  Orders  of  Jupiter,  to  Hay  with  Dub,  the 
Manners  had  been  ill  ;  in  regard  they  would  have  fore¬ 
told  a  Refolution  contrary  to  what  he  was  really  to  take. 
—  But  had  there  been  nothing  to  make  us  fordee  any 
Refolution  o ['  /Eneas  at  all,  neither  that  which  he  adu¬ 
ally  took,  nor  the  contrary,  in  that  Cafe  there  had  been 
no  Manners  at  all. 

It  is  the  Manners,  as  before  obferved,  that  diftinguilh 
the  Charaltcrs  :  Ami  wilds  the  Manners  he  well  ex- 


prefled,  we  fliall  never  be  acquainted  with  the  Perlon'j 
at  all  ;  nor  conlequcntly  fliall  once  be  either  teirinn 
with  forefeeing  their  Dangers,  nor  melted  into  lhry 
feeing  their  Sufferings.  .  ,, 

'Fhe  J Manners  fliould  have  four  Qualities  >  "10ll,u 

be  good ,  like ,  fail  able,  and  equal. 


«S  1  y  »  1  ^  J  ***  )  UIIVl  I  1 

The  Manners  are  good  when  they  are  well  nl‘u  ^tl  ’ 
r  exprefled  i  that  is,  when  the  Dilmurle  ol  d>c  ' 
lakes  us  dearly  and  dill  imftly  fee  their  Incliiutioru,  ^ 
hat  good  or  evil  Relblutions  they  will  rake.  ^ 
ne ft  of  Manners  only  relates  to  known  aiul  pub  ij  j 
ions,  whole  Charalteis  are  in  Hiftory,  with  w 
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Poetick  Charafters  muft  agree  *  that  is,  the  Poet  muft  of  the  Saints,  and  fung  on  the  Stage :  They  were  called 
not  give  a  Perfon  any  Quality  contrary  to  any  of  thofe  by  the  Title  of  Chant-Royal ,  becaufe  the  Subject  was 
which  Hiftory  has  given  him.  And  here  it  may  be  ob-  given  by  the  King  of  the  Year,  or  the  Perfon  who  had 
ferved,  that  the  evil  Qualities  given  to  Princes  and  great  bore  away  the  Prize  the  Year  preceding. 

Men,  ought  to  be  omitted  by  the  Poets,  if  they  be  con-  1  he  Humour  of  thefe  Pieces  ran  wonderfully  amon<* 
trary  to  the  Charader  of  a  Prince  ,&c.  but  the  Virtues  the  People,  infomuch  that  in  a  little  Time  there  were 
oppofite  to  thofe  known  Vices  ought  not  to  be  impoled,  formed  levcral  Societies,  who  began  to  vie  with  each  other  • 
by  making  him  generous  and  liberal  in  the  Poem,  who  One  of  thefe,  to  engage  the  Town  from  the  reft,  began 

was  avaricious  in  the  Hiftory.  to  entertain  it  with  various  Incidents  or  Epifodcs,  which 

The  Manners  muft  likewife  be  fuitable;  that  is,  they  they  diftributed  into  Atts,  Scenes,  and  as  many  different 
be  agreeable  to  the  Age,  Sex,  Rank,  Climate,  1  erlons  as  were  ncceffary  tor  the  Reprefen tation'.  Their 
and  Condition  of  the  Perfon  that  has  them.  Again,  the  firft  Eflay  was  in  the  Bourg  St.  Maur,  and  their*  Subjeft 
Manners  muft  be  equal',  that  is,  they  muft  be  conftanr,  the  Paflion  of  our  Saviour.  The  Prevot  of  Paris  pro¬ 
of  confiftent  through  the  whole  Charadei  ;  or  the  Va-  hibiting  their  continuing  of  it,  they  made  Application 
jiety  or  Inequality  of  the  Manners,  as  in  Nature,  fo  in  to  Court;  and  to  render  it  the  mo  re 'favourable  to  them, 
th t  Drama  muft  be  equal.  The  Fearful  muft  never  be  ereded  themfelves  into  a  Friary  or  Fraternity,  under  the 
brave,  nor  the  Brave  timorous  j  the  Avaricious  muft  Title  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Pajfion  *  which  Title  has 
never  be  liberal,  nor  vice  verfd.  In  this  Part  Shakefpear* s  given  fome  Occafion  to  fulped  them  to  have  been  an 
Manners  are  admirable.  Order  of  Religious. 

Befides  thefe  four  Qualities  above-mentioned,  there  is  The  King  on  feeing  and  approving  fome  of  their 
a  fifth  effential  to  their  Beauty  ;  which  is,  that  thev  be  Pieces,  granted  them  Letters  of  Eftablifhment  in  1402  ; 
neceffary,  that  is,  that  no  vicious  Quality,  or  Inclination,  upon  which  they  built  a  Theatre,  and  for  an  A^e  and  a 
be  given  to  any  poetick  Perfon,  unlefs  it  appears  to  be  half  aded  none  but  grave  Pieces,  which  they  caTled  Mo- 
abfolutely  neceffary,  or  requifite  to  the  carrying  on  of  ralitics ;  till  the  People  growing  weary  of  them,  they 

the  Adion.  began  to  intermix  Farces  or  Interludes  taken  from  pro- 

phane  Subjeds. 


Rote,  That  what  I  have  laid  of  the  Fable ,  Characters 
and  Manner ,  regards  both  the  Epick  Poem  and  the 
Drama. 


Rote,  alfo.  That  Boileau  gives  the  following  Rules  for 
the  ‘tragedy. 


1.  He  will  have  the  Poet  propofe  ro  himfelf,  for  the 
chief  and  principal  End  of  his  Piece,  the  awaking  gently 
the  moft  noble  of  our  Paflions,  by  moving  gently  the 
Heart ;  or  to  fpcak,  in  a  more  concife  Manner,  he 
muft  ufc  all  his  beft  Endeavours  to  pleafe  and  move  ; 
otherwife  it  is  in  vain,  that  he  has  wrote  his  Piece  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  beft  Rules  of  the  Art,  and  in  the  moft 
elegant  Manner. 

2.  The  firft  Verfes  of  the  Piece  fliould  give  an  Idea 
of  the  Subjed,  without  keeping  the  Mind  of  the  Au¬ 
dience  in  Sufpence,  by  a  long  Rigmarole  of  Verfes, 
which  is  much  more  fatiguing  than  entertaining  ;  fince 
the  Subjed  is  never  too  foon  explained. 

3.  The  Scene  fliould  be  fixed  and  marked,  i.  e.  a  fingle 
Fa tl  done  in  one  Place,  and  in  one  Day,  fill  the  Theatre, 
trom  the  Beginning  to  the  End  of  the  Piece. 

4.  Nothing  incredible  fliould  be  offered  to  the  Spec¬ 
tator,  fince  a  furprizing  Abfurdity  has  no  Charms  ;  and 
the  Mind  is  never  moved  by  what  it  cannot  believe. 

5.  What  is  not  to  be  feen  muft  be  told,  though  it 
would  be  perhaps  more  intelligible  if  it  was  ex  poled  to 
our  Sight ;  but  there  are  Objtds  which  the  judicious 
Art  mull  oiler  to  the  Ear,  and  hide  from  the  Sight. 

C.  The  Trouble  incrcafing  always  from  Scene  to 
Scene,  being  arrived  to  its  Period,  muft  be  cafily  un- 
loidcd  ;  lor  the  Mind  is  never  more  elfedually  touched, 
jhan  when  in  a  Subjed  diverlilied  with  Intrigues,  the 
J  ruth  of  a  Secret,  known  all  on  a  fudden,  changes  all, 
and  gives  to  the  whole  an  unforlccn  Face. 


7.  It  the  Poet  wants  to  reprefent  Heroes  fufccptible  of 
hove,  he  muft  not  paint  them  with  the  fame  Colours  lie 
would  do  a  Shepherd  fubjedl  to  the  fame  Paflion  ;  for 
Achilles  muft  love  in  another  Manner  than  thyrfis  docs. 
He  muft  avoid,  as  a  great  Imperfection,  the  ridiculous 
hove,  and  other  low  Paflions,  of  the  Heroes  of  Romances; 
fho  he  may  fometimes  allow  fome  Wcakncfs  to  the  moft 
noble  Hearts.  Achilles  would  difpleafe,  was  he  lefs  hot  and 
p-illionate ;  he*  pleafes  when  he  is  feen  fhedding  'I 'cars 
J?r  an  Ail  rent,  at  thofe  final  I  Impcrfedions,  marked  in 
Pidlure,  the  Mind  difeovers  cafily  Nature’s  Weak- 
l,(i*s’  Let  Agamemnon  be  proud,  haughty,  and  inccrefl- 
ant^  •'Eneas  religious  ;  preferving  to  each  his  proper 
hnaradcr,  and  flutlying  tl  ie  Manners  of  the  Ages  and 
wntries,  never  giving  the  Air  and  Genius  of  a  Nation 
another,  particularly  of  the  Moderns  to  the  Anricnts. 

1  he  Englijjj  confefs  that  they  received  the  firft  Plan 
0  ywr  Drama  from  the  French,  among  whom  it  had 
,ls  11  ^  Life  towards  the  End  of  tlie  Reign  of  Charles  V. 
under  the  I'itlc  of  Chant-Royal ,  which  confided  of  Pieces 

m  Verle,  compofcd  in  Honour  of  the  Virgin,  or  fome 
Vo  1..  II. 


This  Mixture  of  Farce  and  Religion  difpleafing  many, 
they  were  eftablifhed  by  an  Arret  of  Parliament  in  1548,  * 
on  Condition  of  their  ailing  none  but  prophane,  lawful, 
and  decent  Subjects,  without  intermcdling  with  any  of 
the  Myfteries  of  Religion  ;  and  thus  were  the  Brothers 
of  .the  Paftion  defpoiled  of  their  religious  Character : 
Upon  which  they  mounted  the  Stage  no  more  in  Perfon, 
but  brought  up  a  new  Set  of  Comedians,  who  aded 
under  their  Direction. 


Thus  was  the  Drama  eftablifhed,  and  on  this  Founda¬ 
tion  arrived  in  England.  In  procels  of  Time  as  it  was 
improved,  it  became  divided  into  two  Branches,  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Practice  of  the  Ancients,  and  the  Nature  of 
Things,  viz.  into  tragedy,  and  Comedy,  properly  fo 
called  ;  and  this  laft  again  was  fubdivided  into  pure 
Comedy  and  Farce. 

The  Comedy,  in  its  proper  Senfe,  is  a  dramaticlc 
Piece  reprelenting  fome  agreeable  and  diverting  Tran  fac¬ 
tion  :  Or  an  allegorical  Kcpre  fen  tation  of  fomething  in 
private  Life;  for  the  Amuicment  and  Inftrudion  of  the 
Spectator.  In  this  Senfe  Comedy  is  oppofed  to  the  tra¬ 
gedy,  the  Subjects  whereof  arc  grave  and  violent,  and 
Perfons  of  the  firft  Rank,  as  may  be  feen  by  what  we 
have  faid  on  that  Subjed. 

Scaligcr  defines  Comedy  a  dramaticlc  Poem,  very  bufy, 
pleafant  in  the  Conclufion,  and  written  in  a  popular 
Style,  ylriftotle  calls  it  an  Imitation  of  the  worit,  or 
rather  of  the  foweftClafs  of  Perfons,  by  way  of  Ridicule: 
This  Definition  Corneille  finds  Fault  with,  and  maintains 
that  the  Actions  of  Kings  themfelves  may  enter  Comedy , 
provided  they  be  fuel)  as  are  not  very  momentous,  nor 
attended  with  any  confidcrablc  Danger.  He  adds,  that 
a  Poem,  wherein  the  greatefl  Peril  is  the  Lofs  of  a  Mi- 
ftrefs,  has  no  Right  to  any  higher  Appellation  than 
that  of  Comedy :  But  then  he  makes  a  Dillindion  in  Co¬ 
medies  ;  and  dignifies  thofe  where  great  Perfonages  are 
introduced,  with  the  Epithet  of  hcro'tck  Comedies,  to  di- 
flinguifh  them  from  ordinary  ones. 

Mr.  Congreve,  leans  pretty  much  of  the  fame  Senti¬ 
ment  :  He  undcrflands  Ariftotle* s  Definition  as  meant  of 
the  Workmen  ;  on  which  Bottom  it  is  fufticicnt  to  con- 
flitutc  a  Comedy ,  that  the  Adlion  reprefented  be  that  of 
fome  ill  Man  brought  on  the  Stage  to  be  expo  fed. 

M.  Dacier  is  of  a  contrary  Opinion  :  He  maintains,  that 


Comedy  allows  of  nothing  grave  or  furious,  unlefs  it  be 
turn’d  to  Ridicule  j  and  that  Raillery  and  Ridicule  arc  its 
only  proper  and  genuine  Charndcriflicks :  In  which  Opi¬ 
nion  he  is  warmly  lccondcd  by  Mr.  Dennis . 

'Thus  di  fie  rent  are  Cri  ticks  and  comiek  Authors  on  l  lie 


a  cure  o  1  Comedy  :  Some  diflinguifii  it  from  Tragedy  by 
ie  Lownefs  of  the  Subject,  others  by  the  ridiculous 
iglu  it  is  let  in. 

The  accurate  Father  Bojfu  fixes  the  Notion  of  Comedy 
uch  better:  According  to  that  Ciitick,  Comedy  differs 
om  Tragedy  in  this,  that  the  comiek  Writer  invents 
jth  the  Names  of  fiis  Perfons,  and  the  Atftion  he  repre- 
1  1  O  fetus 
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Tents  *,  whereas  the  tragick  Writers  only  invents  the  lat¬ 
ter  ;  the  former  they  are  to  take  from  Hiftory. 

Upon  the  whole.  Comedy  may  be  defined  an  Image  or 
Reprefen tation  of  the  ordinary  Life  of  Men:  It  exhibits 
their  common  Adtions  and  Paffions ;  expofes,  and  ridi¬ 
cules  their  Failings,  to  preferve  the  Spectators  from  them, 
or  to  corredfc  them.  Cicero  defines  it  the  Imitation  of 
Life,  the  Mirror  of  Cuftom,  and  the  Image  of  Truth. 

There  is  a  Difpute  among  Criticks,  whether  a  Comedy 
be  a  Poem  or  a  mere  Convocation  ?  They  who  maintain 
the  latter,  do  it  on  the  Foot  of  this  general  Opinion, 
that  a  Poem  is  a  Difcourfe  in  Verfe :  F.  Bojfu  in  lifts  on 
the  former,  and  fhews,  that  as  a  Comedy  has  the  Fable 
or  Allegory,  it  has  every  Thing  eftential  to  Poetry. 

Comedy  and  Tragedy  were,  as  already  obferved,  origi¬ 
nally  one  and  the  fame  Thing  ;  having  fhewn  their 
common  Origin,  when  I  fpoke  of  Tragedy.  M.  Boi- 
leau  fays  Comedy  took  its  Rife  at  Athens ^  from  the  happy 
IfTues  or  Conclufions  of  Tragedies.  On  this  Principle, 
the  Cataftrophe  fhould  have  been  the  proper  Criterion, 
or  diftinguifhing  Mark  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy ;  and 
all  other  Differences  only  accidental. 

Des  fucces  Fortunes  du  Spectacle  Tragi que 
Dans  Athenes  ?iaquit  la  Comedie  antique. 

After  the  grave  and  ferious  became  feparated  from  the 
ridiculous,  and  Tragedy  and  Comedy  were  become  two 
diftindt  Arts ;  People  applied  themfelves  to  cultivate  the 
former,  and  negledted  the  latter :  So  that  Comedy  conti¬ 
nued  in  its  Infancy  with  little  Improvements,  while  tra¬ 
gedy  grew  up  to  a  perfedt  Art ;  this  once  arrived  at  its 
Height,  they  began  to  think  of  cultivating  Comedy. 

"With  Regard  to  the  various  Changes  and  Revolutions 
Comedy  has  undergone,  it  is  commonly  diftinguifhed  into 
three  Kinds,  viz.  the  antient ,  wherein  there  was  nothing 
feigned  ;  the  middle ,  where  the  Subjedt  was  real,  but  the 
Names  fidtitious  *  the  new ,  where  both  Names  and 
Things  are  fidtitious. 

The  ayitient  was  the  firft  in  Ufe,  when  the  fupreme 
Power  was  in  the  Hands  of  the  People ;  and  when,  on 
that  Account,  the  Poets  were  at  their  full  Liberty  to  fay 
what  they  pleafed,  and  of  whom  theypleafed  ;  by  Name 
to  rail  at  People  in  Authority,  and  openly  charge  Magi- 
ftrates  with  Crimes  ;  fparing  no  Age,  Sex,  or  Quality. 

This  is  very  obfervable  in  the  Frogs,  and  the  Clouds 
of  Ariftophanes  ;  where  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  though  the 
railing  Part  was  occafionally  diftributed  among  all  the 
Adtors,  yet  the  chief  was  laid  on  the  Chorus. 

When  the  /Ithenian  Liberties  became  funk  up  in  the 
Tyranny  of  a  few,  it  was  no  longer  fafe  for  the  Poets  to 
ufe  their  old  Licenfe.  Men  of  Office  being  now  to  be 
fkrecn’d  from  Reproach.  The  Chorus,  therefore,  be¬ 
came  ufdefs,  and  was  therefore  dropped  ;  and  thence 
commenced  what  we  call  Comcedia  mediay  /*£$•»,  or  the 
middle  Comedy. 

Under  this,  the  Poets  were  not  allowed  to  name  the 
Perfons,  and  therefore  Names  were  to  be  invented  :  But 
then  the  Perfons  were  fo  well  pointed  out,  that  it  was  no 
difficult  Matter  to  know  them. 

At  length,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  reprefs 
even  this  Licenfe  :  And  this  Reform  gave  Occafion  to 
the  new  Comedy  \  which  only  brought  upon  the  Stage 
feigned  Adventures,  and  imaginary  Names. 

This  lait  Kind  alone  was  received  among  the  Romans  \ 
who  yet  made  a  new  Subdivifion  thereof,  into  antient 
middle ,  and  nci v ;  according  to  the  various  Periods  of  the 
Common-wealth.  Among  the  antient  Comedies  were 
ranked  thofc  of  Livitts  Andronicus ;  among  the  middle , 
thofe  of  Pacuvius  ;  and  among  the  new  ones,  thofc  of 
Terence. 

Comedy ,  as  well  as  Tragedy ,  has  its  eftential,  and  its 
integrant  Farts,  Its  eftential  Parts,  in  the  Language  of 
the  Antients,  are  the  Protafis,  Epitafis%  Cataftafts ,  and 
Cataftrophe  y  heretofore  explained. 

ThcProtafts ,  as  already  obferved,  is  the  Beginning  or 
Opening ;  where  the  Subjedt  is  juft  enter'd  upon,  the 
Charadler  of  the  Perfons  fhewn,  and  the  Intcrcft  or  Part 
each  has  in  the  Aftion. 

In  tile  Epi tofts t  the  Intrigues  begin  :  They  are  carried 
on,  and  heighten’d  in  the  Cataftafts ,  and  unravelled  in 
the  Cataftrophe. 

The  integrant  Parts  are  the  five  Adts  into  which  the 


Comedy  is  divided,  agreeable  to  that  Precept  of  }pr 


Neii  minor  quint  o  neuftt  produAicr  aSl 


The  Adts  are  divided  into  Scenes  ;  the  Numh 
of  is  not  fixed,  either  by  Reafon  or  Experience^! 
pends  on  the  Bufinefs  to  be  done  in  each  Act '  ^  ^C' 
Number  of  Perfons  to  be  employed.  1  l^JC 

Among  the  antient  Romans,  Comedies  were 
ed  according  to  the  Quality  of  the  Perfons  rem -ff  Y" 
and  the  Drefs  they  wore,  into  LogaUy  Pretext  *  T"’ 
beattfy  and  Tabermriw  ;  which  laft  were  thofe  wh ’ 
Scene  lay  in  Colleges,  or  among  People  of  "the  L 
Rank,  agreeing  pretty  nearly  with  our  Farces.  ^ 

In  the  Reprefcntation,  Comedy  was  diftinouiiV,]  c 

Tragedy  by  the  Sack  wore  in  the  former  ;  and  the  R,  iv* 
in  the  latter.  “ufkln 

Among  us,  Comedy  is  diftinguifhed  from  Fane  ’ 
that  the  former  reprefents  Nature  as  ihe  is-  the 
dUtorcs  or  overcharges  her  They  both  paint 
Life,  but  with  different  Views:  The  one  to  make N 
ture  known  ;  the  other  to  make  it  ridiculous.  1 

Boileau.  gives  the  following  Rules  for  the  Comedy 

1.  He  will  have  Nature  to  be  the  whole  Study  of  an 
Author  who  writes  Comedies  \  and  fays,  that  whoever  ft es 
very  well  Man  ;  and  with  a  profound  Genius  has  pene¬ 
trated  the  Bottom  of  fo  many  hidden  Hearts ;  \vho 
knows  very  well  what  a  Prodigal,  an  avaricious,  an  ho- 
neft  Man,  a  Coxcomb,  a  jealous  Man,  &c.  are  can 
bring  them  on  the  Stage,  and  make  them  aft  and  /beak 
before  us. 

2.  He  will  have  the  Reprefentations  true,  without 
Difguife,  and  painted  with  the  mod  lively  Colours 

3.  He  forewarns  the  Author  againft  making  hi;  Ac¬ 
tors  fpeak  at  Random,  a  young  Man  like  an  old  Man, 
or  vice  verfd. 

4.  He  advifes  him  to  ftudy  the  Court,  and  know  the 
Town  ;  both  being  always  fertile  in  Models. 

5.  He  fays  that  the  Comick  being  r,n  Enemy  of 
Sighs  and  Tears;  does  not  admit  in  its  Verfes  tragical 
Pains  ;  neither  does  it  allow,  that  an  Aftor  with  ob- 
feene  Expreffions  fhould  divert  the  Mob;  but  only 
joke  in  a  noble  Manner. 

6.  This  Plot  well  formed,  muft  unravel  itfelf  eafily  ; 
left  the  Action,  for  Want  of  being  guided  by  Ral'oii, 
fhould  lofe  itfelf  in  an  empty  Scene. 

7.  His  Difcourfes  every  where  fruitful  in  witty  Say¬ 
ings,  muft  be  full  of  Paffions  curioufly  handled  ;  and  the 
Scenes  always  well  concerted  together. 

8.  He  muft  avoid  all  Sorts  of  Jokes,  which  arc  con¬ 
trary  to  good  Senfe,  and  never  deviates  from  Nature. 

9.  He  concludes  by  faying,  that  he  loves  on  the  Tnea- 
tre  an  agreeable  Author,  who,  without  difgracmg  him* 
felf  to  the  Eyes  of  the  Spedtators,  plcafes  by  Reafon 
alone. 

A  Farce  was  originally  a  Droll,  Pctti-Shcw,  or  En¬ 
tertainment,  exhibited  by  Charletans,  and  their  Buffoons 
in  the  open  Street,  to  gather  the  Crowd  together. 

At  prefen  t,  Farce  is  of  a  little  more  Dignity.  It  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Street  to  the  Theatre ;  and  inftead  of 
being  perform’d  by  Jack- Puddings  to  ainufe  the  Rabble, 
is  now  adted  by  our  Comedians,  and  become  the  Enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  policed;  Audiences.  .  . 

The  Poets  have  reformed  the  Wildncfs  of  the  piimi- 

tive  Farces ;  and  brought  them  to  the  Tafte  and  Man¬ 
ner  of  Comedy.  The  Difference  between  the  two  on 
our  Stage,  is,  that  the  latter  keeps  to  Nature  andlio 
Lability  ;  and  in  order  to  that,  is  confined  to  certain 
Laws,  Unities,  &c.  prefer! bed  by  the  antient  Critics. 

The  former  difallows  of  all  Laws,  or  rather  lets  twn 
afide  on  Occafion.  Its  End  is  purely  to  plcafe  or 
merry  :  And  it  flicks  at  norhing  which  may  C0I|CI1™ 

thereto,  however  wild  and  extravagant,  l  ienee  t  ie  • 

logue  is  ufually  low,  the  Perfons  of  inferior  Kan 
Fable  or  Aftion  trivial  or  ridiculous ;  and  NattfC, 
Truth  every  where  heighten'd  and  exaggerated  to  a 

the  more  palpable  Ridicule.  ,  ..  , 

There  is  another  Kind  of  Dramatick  Pkee,  ca  cl 

gi-Comcdys  reprefenting  fome  Adtion,  palled  ainoI1| 
nent  Perfons,  the  Event  whereof  is  not  unhappy  or 
and  wherein  is  fome  times  admitted  a  Mixmre  0 

rious  Characters.  ,  a  of 

The  Antients,  Mr.  Dackr  obfervrs,  knew  Mil 
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,  rnm Dofitions,  wherein  the  Serious  and  Comick  are 
ded-  nor  does  the  Epithet  M.  Corneille  gives  them 
hfheroick  Comedies*  excufe  their  Irregularity. 
ot  r  foundation  is  certainly  bad  ;  for,  endeavouring 
i  to  make  us  laugh  and  cry  in  their  Turns,  they 

at  contrary  Emotions,  which  the  Heart  can 
er  undergo  ;  every  Thing  that  difpofes  for  the  one 
Sfpofing  for  the  other. 

The  tragi'  comedy  was  formerly  very  common  on  the 
v  llilh  Stage :  Scarce  fuch  a  Thing  in  the  1 7th  Century 
^  nure  Tragedy,  without  a  Spice  of  Comedy  or  Farce 
®  anlake  the  People  laugh.  Now,  that  the  Stage  and 
t0  jaftes  are  brought  nearer  to  the  Model  of  Nature, 
oU\  the  Ancients,  the  Tragicomedy  is  difufed. 

30 The  Tragicomedy  is  the  only  Cafe,  wherein  Comedy 
.  allowed  to  introduce  Kings  and  Heroes. 

That  Tragedies,  Comedies,  Farces,  &c.  are  re- 
^  Vefented  in  a  Theatre,  by  Perfons  who  have  feldom 
any  other  Occupation,  called  Adtors.  We  have  feen 
under  the  Article  Tragedy,  how  they  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  Degrees  on  the  Stage.  A  Play  owes  the 
are atefb  Part  of  its  Succefs  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the 
A&ors  s  which  Goodnefs  confifts  in  a  diftindt  Pronun¬ 
ciation  and  Articulation,  an  agreeable  Voice,  and  the 
Regularity  of  the  Geftures  j  which  mini  be  natural, 
without  the  lead  Affedtation,  and  very  well  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Exprefiion  of  the  Paflions,  avoiding 
above  all  Things  a  Tautology,  and  a  certain  whining  or 
canting  Tone,  which  is  but  too  common  on  the  Stage. 

alfo.  That  a  Theater  or  Theatre ,  among  the  An¬ 
cients,  was  a  publick  Edifice,  for  the  exhibiting  of 
Scenick  Spe&acles,  or  Shews  to  the  People.  Under 
the  Word  Theater  was  comprehended  not  only  the 
Eminence  whereon  the  Adtors  appeared,  and  the 
A&ion  pafied ;  but  alfo  the  whole  Area,  or  Extent 
of  the  Place  common  to  the  Adtors  and  Spectators. 
In  this  Senfe  the  Theater  was  a  Building  encompafled 
with  Portico’s,  and  furnifhed  with  Seats  of  Stone 
difpofed  in  Semi-circles,  and  afeending  gradually  over 
one  another  ;  which  encompaffed  a  Space  called  the 
Grcheftra ,  in  the  Front  whereof  was  the  Profcenium  or 
Pulpitum,  whereon  the  Adtors  performed,  and  which 
is  what  we  properly  call  the  Theater ,  or  Stage.  On 
the  Profcenium  flood  the  Scene,  a  large  Front,  adorned 
with  Orders  of  Architecture,  behind  which  was  the 
Pofcenium,  or  Place  where  the  Adtors  made  them- 
felves  ready,  retired,  &c.  fo  that  theScena,  in  its  full 
Extent,  comprehended  all  the  Parts  belonging  to  the 
Adtors.  In  the  Greek  Theatres  the  Orcheftra  made  a 
Part  of  the  Scena ;  but  in  the  Roman  Theatres,  none 
of  the  Adtors  ever  defeended  into  the  Orcheftra  *, 
which  was  taken  up  by  the  Seats  of  the  Senators. 
At  Athens  are  ftill  feen  the  Remains  of  the  Temple  of 
Bacchus ,  which  was  the  firft  Theatre  in  the  World, 
and  a  Mafter-piece  of  Architecture.  All  Theatres 
were  confecrated  to  Venus  and  Bacchus. 

Thcatrey  among  the  Modems,  more  particularly 
denotes  the  Stage,  or  Place  whereon  the  Drama  or 
Play  is  exhibited  ;  anfwering  to  the  Profcenium  of  the 
Anticnts.  In  its  full  Latitude,  however,  the  Theatre 
includes  the  whole  Playhoufc :  In  which  Senfe  it  is  a 
fpacious  Room  or  Hall,  Part  whereof  is  taken  up  by 
tnc  Scena,  which  comprehends  the  Stage*  the  Deco¬ 
rations  and  the  Machines ;  and  the  reft  diftributed 
into  a  Space,  called  the  Pit ,  or  Parterre ,  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  Seats,  Boxes,  and  terminated  with  an 
Elevation  of  one  or  two  Galleries,  difpofed  into 
Benches  afeending  over  one  another. 

Having  thus  far  explained  all  that  is  imderllood  by 
iwid  Poetry ,  we’ll  proceed  to  ftmplc  Poe  try ,  or  Verftfica- 
tioH,  which  confifts  in  Elegies ,  Satires ,  Odes,  Songs , 
wftoralS)  Epitaphs ,  Sonnet s,  Madrigals,  &cc. 

AnEi.Eoy,  is  a  mournful  and  plaintive  Kind  of  Poem. 
The  firft  Inventor  of  the  Elegy  is  not  known  :  Some 
toy  it  was  one  Thcocles  of  Naxtts ,  or,  according  to  others, 
wErjtria,  who,  in  the  Heat  of  his  Phrcnzy  firfl  pro¬ 
duced  this  Kind  of  Compofition.  But  no  Wonder  wc 
are  ln  the  Dark  as  to  the  Matter :  Horace  allures  us  it 
was  a  Point  not  fettled  among  the  Grammarians,  even 
In  ms  Time,  who  the  Authors  were. 


Quis  tamen  exiguos  Ekgos  emiferct  auftor 
Grammatici  certant  &  adhuc  fub  Judice  Us  esf.. 

The  chief  Writers  of  Elegy  among  the  Greeks ,  were 
Callimachus ,  Partbenius,  and  Euphorion :  And  among 
the  Latins,  Ovid,  Catullus ,  Tibullus ,  and  Propertius. 

The  Flemijh  have  diftinguilhed  themfeives  among  the 
Moderns  for  this  Kind  of  Latin  Verfe  :  The  Elegies  of 
Btldermann ,  Grotius ,  and  efpecially  Sedronkis  and  Vo  Hi  us, 
feem  worthy  of  the  pureft  Antiquity.  The  Countefs  de 
la  Suze  has  diftinguilhed  herfelf  for  Elegies  in  the  French 
Tongue. 

In  the  Englijh  there  is  nothing  confiderable  of  the 
elegiack  Kind  but  what  is  in  Milton.  The  Englijh  and 
French  Elegies  are  chiefly  in  Alexandrine  Verfes. 

In  Procefs  of  Time,  Elegy  degenerated  from  its  ori¬ 
ginal  Intention,  and  not  only  Matters  of  Grief,  but  alfo 
Joy,  Wilhes,  Prayers,  Expoftulations,  Reproaches,  and 
almoft  every  Subjedt,  were  admitted  into  Elegy. 

The  Ofiice  of  Elegy  is  well  delivered  by  M.  Boileaur 

La  plaintive  Elegie  en  lo  ?igs  habits  de  deni/. 

Sea  it,  les  cheveux  epars,  gemir  fur  tin  Cor  cue  i  l : 

Elle  peint  dcs  Amans  la  Joyc ,  &  la  T >"iftejfe  ; 

Flatte,  menace,  irrite ,  appaife  une  mai/rejfe . 

In  mourning  Weeds  fad  Elegy  appears, 

Her  Hair 'dilhevell’d,  and  her  Eyes  in  Tears. 

Her  Theme,  the  Lover’s  Joys,  but  more  his  Pains 
By  Turn  fhe  fings,  fooths,  threatens  and  complains. 

% 

The  Didtion  of  Elegy  ought  to  be  clean,  eafy,  per- 
fpicuous,  exprefiive  of  the  Manners,  tender  and  pa- 
thetick  *  not  opprefled  with  Sentences,  Points,  &c.  No 
Apoitrophe’s  are  allowed  •,  and  the  Senfe  to  be  generally 
clofed  in  every  Diftich,  or  two  Lines  ;  at  leafi:  in  Latin 
Compofitions. 

A  Satyr,  is  a  Poem  wherein  Men’s  Follies  and 
Vices  are  wittily  expofed,  in  order  to  their  Reformation. 

Satyr  bears  a  near  Affinity  to  Raillery,  Ridicule,  Lam¬ 
poon,  Libel,  &c.  and  Hands  oppofed  to  Panegyrick. 
The  Reafon  why  Satyrs  generally  pleafe,  and  Pancgy- 
ricks  tire  the  Readers,  feems  to  be  becaufe  the  former 
are  commonly  true,  and  the  latter  falfe. 

Horace  calls  his  two  Books  of  Satyrs ,  indifferently 
either  Sc7'moncs ,  or  Satyr  a,  two  Words  which  at  IHt 
Sight  prefen t  two  very  different  Ideas. 

The  chief  Satyrijls  among  the  Anrients  are,  Horace , 
Juvenal,  and  Perfms: —  Among  the  Moderns  Rcgnicr 
and  Boileau,  in  French  *,  anti  Drydcn ,  Oldham,  Rochejlcr , 
Buckingham,  Pope,  Swift,  Toitng,  Paul  JVhitchead,  &c. 
among  the  Englijh. 

A  Satyr  ought  to  be  lively,  pleafant,  moral,  and  full 
of  Variety,  wherein  Juvenal  and  Horace  excelled,  though 
their  Satyrs  ought  not  to  be  read  without  Caution. 
Among  the  Qualifications  requifite  in  a  SatyriJl,  one  of 
the  mod  efientiai  is  Good-nature  :  All  the  Sentiments 
which  are  beautiful  in  this  Way  of  Writing  mull  proceed 
from  that  Quality  in  the  Author.  It  is  Good-nature 
produces  that  Difdain  of  all  Bafenefs,  Vice  and  Folly, 
which  prompts  the  Poet  to  exprefs  him  fell'  with  Smarc- 
nefs  again  ft  the  Errors  of  Men,  but  without  Bittern  efs 
towards  their  Perfons.  It  is  that  Quality  keeps  the 
Mind  in  Equanimity,  and  never  lets  an  Offence  unfea- 
fonably  throw  a  Man  out  of  his  Character,  When 
Virgil  fuid,  he  that  did  not  hate  Bavins  might  love 
Maviiis,  he  was  in  perfedt  good  Humour,  and  was  not 
fo  much  moved  at  their  Abfurditics,  as  pafiionately  to 
call  them  Sots,  or  Blockheads  in  a  diredt  Invcdtive,  but 
laughed  at  them  with  a  Delicacy  of  Scorn,  without  any 
Mixture  of  Anger.  The  belt  good  Man,  with  the 
worll-nature  Mufe,  was  the  Character  of  an  Enghjh  Gen¬ 
tleman,  as  famous  for  his  Humanity,  as  his  Wit.  In 
Reality  the  ordinary  Subjedts  for  Satyr  are  fuch  as  incite 
the  greateft  Indignation  in  the  heft  Tempers,  and  con- 
fcqucncly  Men  of  fuch  Make  are  be.fi:  qualified  for  /’peak¬ 
ing  of  them  :  Such  Men  can  behold  Vice  and  Folly, 
when  they  injure  Perfons  with  whom  they  are  wholly 
unacquainted,  with  the  fame  Severity  as  others  relent 
the  Ills  they  feel  themfeives.  In  all  the  W firings  of 
Horace  and  Juvenal ,  there  is  not  an  ill  natur  d  Lx- 
preflion  \  not  one  Sentence  of  Severity  which  do*.s  not 
apparently  proceed  from  the  contrary  Di/pofition. 

But  this  Character  is  leldom  found  among  our  modern 
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Satyrifis ,  and  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  Englijh  Gentleman 
above-mention’d,  was  a  Phaenix  among  them.  The  Pen 
of  our  famous  French  Satyrifi,  Boileau ,  for  Inftance, 
diftilled  a  Venom,  which  flowed  from  a  Source  infected, 
with  Spite,  Malice,  and  Jealoufy,  as  it  appears  at  his 
chufing  fo  often  the  fame  Perfons  for  Subjc£ls  of  his 
Satyrs ,  and  naming  them  in  the  mod  fcandalous  Manner. 
He  even  cenfured  fometimes  as  good  Poets  as  himfelf, 
viz.  Santueil ,  Canon  of  St.  Victor ,  who  lias  wrote  Latin 
Verfes,  which  equal  in  Beauty  thole  of  Virgil  him  felt  ; 
and  Perfons  of  an  irreproachable  Conduct.  Mr.  Pope 
is  accufed  by  fome  of  the  fame  Fault. 

Satyr,  may  be  divided  with  regard  to  the  Mcafure, 
and  kind  of  Verfe,  as  well  as  the  Manner  of  the  Poem, 
and  the  Character,  into  narrative ,  dr  am  a  tick,  mixt ,  &c. 

Narrative,  is  a  Ample  Narration,  or  Recital  of  Abules 
in  the  Poet’s  own  Perion.  —  Such  is  the  flrfl  of  Juvenal. 

Dramatick,  is  that  wherein  feveral  Perfons  difcourlc 
together,  whether  they  be  namelefs,  as  in  the  flrfl  ol 
Perfius  \  or  iiave  Names,  as  of  Cajpus  and  Damafypiis. 

Mixt  is  compounded  of  both  the  former  ;  as  that  line 
one  of  Horace ,  Ibam  forte  via  facra. 

Grave ,  and  animated,  which  inveigh  with  Warmth 
and  Earneltnefs,  again#  Corruption  anti  Vice  in  every 
Shape.  —  As  thofe  of  Juvenal  and  Perfius. 

Sportive ,  and  lighter,  which  feerns  to  play  with  Men’s 
Folly  •,  but  in  playing,  omit  no  Opportunity  of  making 
them  feel  the  La (h. — Such  are  thofe  of  Horace. 

The  grave  Sort  b: and i flic  s  a  naked  Sword  •,  the  Jpor- 
tive  preitnts  a  ' Phyrfus ,  like  that  of  the  undent  Satyrs, 
furrounded  with  Vine-Leaves,  with  which  it  flabs  una¬ 
wares.  The  Heat  of  the  former  fometimes  degenerates 
into  Fury  and  Indignation  *,  and  the  Calmnefs  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  fometimes  links  to  mere  Raillery.  But  between  the 
two  Extremes  are  a  great  Number  of  intermediate  Spe¬ 
cies  and  Degrees.  The  former,  cfpedaliy  when  dicta¬ 
ted  by  Pafflon,  is  much  cafufl:  Nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  make  People  of  Tafle  laugh,  even  at  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  others.  The  attaining  of  this  mufl  be  the 
Fruit  oi’ Genius  and  Talents,  rather  than  Rules:  Perhaps 
it  may  be  unncccflary  to  explain  cither*,  fince  Vanity, 
Self-Love,  and  even  Malice,  are  Mailers  more  than  fuf- 
ficient  for  a  Poet,  who  wants  not  Wit  and  judgment. 
Thus  Juvenal,  Si  natura  negat ,  far. it  ind.gna/io  verjum  : 
And  Boileau ,  La  Color  e  fujfit ,  Li  vaut  tin  Apollon. 

In  perilling  the  Writings  of  the  two  Leaders  of  the 
two  Sorts  of  Satyrs  Jail  mentioned,  it  may  not  be  im- 
neceffary  to  con  filler,  that  they  lived  in  very  diflerent 
Times  :  Horace  was  intimate  with  a  Piince  of  the  grcatell 
Goodncls  and  Humanity  ;  and  his  Court  was  formed  al¬ 
ter  iiis  Example  :  'I 'here lore  the  Faults  that  Poet  falls  up¬ 
on  were  little  Inconlillencies  in  Behaviour  *,  falfe  Pre¬ 
tences  to  Poh tends,  or  impertinent  Affectations  oi  what 
Men  were  nut  lit  for.  Vices  ol  a  conifer  Sort  could  not 
come  under  his  Conlideraiion,  or  enter  the  Palace  o { Au- 
gttjlus.  —  Juvenal,  on  the  other  J  land,  lived  under /Ja- 
wit  tan ,  in  whole  Reign  every 'Thing  great  and  noble  was 
baniflied  the  Habitations  of  the  Men  in  Power.  There¬ 
fore  he  attacks  Vice  as  it  pafles  by  in  Triumph,  not  as  it 
breaks  into  Con verlation.  The  Fall  of  Empires,  Con¬ 
tempt  ol  Glory,  and  a  general  Degeneracy  oi  Manners, 
are  before  his  Eyes  in  all  his  Writings.  —  In  the  Days 
of  Auguftus  to  have  talked  like  Juvenal  had  been  Mail- 
ncls,  or  in  thole  ol  Dowiti,m ,  like  Horace.  Morality 
and  Virtue  arc  every  where  recommended  in  Horace,  as 
become  a  Man  in  a  polite  Conn,  from  the  Beauty,  Pro¬ 
priety,  and  Convenience  oi  purfuing  them  *  Vice  and 
Corruption,  arc  attacked  by  Juveua:,  in  a  Style  which 
denotes  he  leais  he  (hall  not  be  heard,  unlels  he  calls 
to  them  in  their  own  J  .anguagr,  with  a  bare- faced  Men¬ 
tioning  of  the  V’flLmies  and  Obieeniiics  ol  his  Contem¬ 
poraries. 

The  Italians  divide  Satyr  into  ferious ,  as  that  in  com¬ 
mon  Lie,  and  Jocofv  gioioja  \  which  ti icy  alio  call  Ber- 
?iefea,  and  we  Bnrlejque, 

Their  chief  Satynjls  m  ihe  ferious  Way  are,  Dante 
(whom  they  pai  ocularly  tall  Principe  Sirico)  Ariojlo, 
/lr  clinc.  Err  ole,  Bcntivogjio,  J.ccigi  Alaenauni,  Jacobo 
Soldani,  Lorenzo  Azzolino,  Salvator  Roj'a,  Lud.  Adimari, 
and  Benedetto  Menzini. —  Tholu  who  have  excelled  in 
the  Joe  oft  Kind  arc,  Franc  eft  o  Bcrni  (the  Inventor  ol  it) 
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tiro,  Fircnzuola ,  Ceja,  Ccppotta.  VorocL  T  r 
tit,  &  c.  '  UUHCor. 

Satyr  is  divided  into  general,  which  is  levelled 
>n  Abufo  wherein  Numbers  arc  equally 
And  pcrfonal ,  winch  points  out  and  exnof«  ea-— 
Characters. —  Which  lad,  as  it  affetfs 
tion,  on  which  their  Intcrefl  greatly  depends  ' tePuta* 
diftinguifhable  from  Defamation  and  Scandal*  **  ^rce 
To  this  Jail  Clafs  belong  moll  of  thofe  which  K 
Title  of  Anti\  as  the  Anti- Bail  let  of  Menoa  ^ 
which  Mr.  Baillel  was  lb  flung,  that  he  com^ 
Trcatife  on  Perfonal  Satyrs ,  which  bears  the  Ti/0  ^  a 

to  fliew  the  Immorality  and  Unlawfulnefs  of  tllcrr^  ’ 
their  Contrariety  to  the  Precept  of  the  Gofpel  ^ 
It  is  further  objected  to  this  Kind  of  Satyr  , 
publick  Detection,  far  from  producing  the  Effect  ^  * 
deflgncd  for,  Reformation,  is  apt  to  drive  Men  to  D* 
ipair,  and  harden  them  in  their  Courfe.  The  ev  u 
Author  of  the  Trcatife  Of  the  Government  of  the  ^ 
fpeaking  of  uncharitable  Truths,  fays,  a  DifcQ»e?“'l 
this  Kind  fcrves  not  to  reclaim,  but  enrage  [he  Oik 
der,  and  precipitate  him  into  further  Degrees  of  *!|" 
Modefly  and  Fear  of  Shame  is  one  of  thofe^natura/ ft 
flraints  which  the  Wifdom  of  Heaven  has  put  on  Man" 
kind  :  And  he  who  once  Humbles,  may  vet  by  aChed 
of  that  Bridle  recover  himlelf  again.  But  when  by  * 
publick  Detection  he  is  fallen  under  the  Infamy  jiC  j 
lie  will  then  apt  to  be  dilcard  ail  Caution,  and  to  thin!- 
he  owes  himfelf  the  utmoA  Pleafurcs  of  Vice  at  th* 
Price  of  his  Reputation.  Nay,  perhaps,  he  advances 
further,  and  fcis  up  for  a  Re  verfe  Sort  of  Fame  by 
being  eminently  wicked  :  Thus  he  who  was  before  a 
clandeftine  Difciple,  becomes  a  Doftor  of  Impiety 
Doubtlefs  it  was  this  Sort  of’Reafoning  that  induced  the 
wile  EnglifJj  Lcgiilators  to  repeal  the  Law  which  put  the 
Brand  oi  Infamy  in  the  Fare  of  Felons.  —  In  died  were 

^  .  i  v  »  -  -  1 

the  Keportcr  may 

Cafmbun  makes  a  Di  Hindi  ion  between  the  fityrical 
Poetry  of  the  Greeks ,  and  the  Satyr  of  the  Roams, 
which  he  maintains  was  peculiar  to  themfelmj  in 
which,  alfo,  he  feems  to  be juftified  by  Quintilian,  Supra 
q  it  idem  lota  noftra  eft,  in  qua  primus  infignem  laudrn  adep - 
l us  Luc ilitts.  Which  faid  Luc i lius  is  alio  exprc/Iyiaid  by 
Horace  to  have  been  the  flrfl  fatyri  cal  Poa. 

■ - - — •  csi  Lucilius  aufis 


I* i» w i  '"a  vftvimi  —  lit  v Htcr  were 

.'rimes  enormous,  the  Delinquent  deferve  Fttle Pity,  yet 
hr  Reporter  mav  deferve  lei's. 


Primus  in  httnc  o per  is  compoucre  c  amine  mourn. 

L'or  a  like  Keafon  Horace  calls  Satyr,  Gr.ecis  in  hid  urn 
carmen,  a  Sort  of  Poetry  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  Span- 
heirn,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Gtfars  of  the  Emperor  Ju¬ 
lian,  has  lhcwn  five  or  fix  Differences  between  thofe  two 
Poems.  The  Greeks  chiefly  reprefented  Vice,  &c.  i.i 
their  Drama*,  though  they  had  alfo  a  Sort  of  narrative 
Poems,  called  Sill/,  like  the  Roman,  and  our  Satyrs. 
Thefe  Sil/i  were  cutting  or  farcaftick  Poems,  as  maybe 
cafiiy  fecn  by  the  Fragments  of  -7 inton  s  Silii  \  with  this 

Difference,  that  the  Greek  Silii  were  Paradoxes  from  one 

End  to  the  other,  which  cannot  he  laid  ol  the  Roman 
Satyr.  Or  i I  wc  find  fometiinrs  a  Paradox,  it  is  what  the 

Poet  did  not  delign,  and  confequcntly  the  Paradox  does 

not  make  the  Eflence  of  the  Satyr,  as  it  docs  that  ol 
the  Silii. 

Sca/iger,  notwithflanding  all  this,  followed  by  f°mL 
of  the  latell  and  bell  Cnticks,  fcruplrs  r.ot  to  duivt 
the  fatyricdl  Poetiy  of  the  J. alias,  from  that  ol  tie 
Greeks.  According  Lo  thofe  Authors,  Satyr  in  n 
gin  was  a  Sort  ol  Interlude  in  Tragedy,  wluavin boat 
looted  Satyrs,  weie  introduced  to  alleviate  thcl  i  K  ■» 
and  with  their  Jeeis  and  limnours  diverlify  the SokmiiU) 
of  the  tragu  k  Scene  :  Much  like  the  Manes  in  Cotiice  ks, 

and  the  l  elaiinines  in  lIic  .itellan  Sports.  .  .  , 

At  fir II  it  was  only  in  die  Tragedies  exhibited  m 
I  Aal  Is  o  ^  Baa  hits,  that  Satyrs,  the  fugpuled  Comp.mm  > 
and  I V jells  of  t  hat  God,  were  introduced  :  IWt 
wards  they  made  a  Part  in  the  Solemnities  ol  tlic  ■ 
Deities.  S’o  lIiuc  Satyr,  in  its  li ill  Inllitution,  W,1S ' 

Drama  tide.  .  >■  aK. 

Dacicr ,  after  Cafaubon,  traces  the  Inlutul'OJ1 
Roman  Satyr  very  minutely  v  and  diltiugm  lCi .  j 
Species  or  States  ul'  it :  U'lie  lirll  Dramitu 
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■  Titive  the  third,  that  called  the  Varronian ,  or  Me- 

*  *•  ^  ^  ^ 

^he  antient  Romans  had  been  without  fcenical  Enter¬ 
tainments  for  almoft  400  Years, ;  till  Chance  and  Merri¬ 
ment  in  one  of  their  Feftivals,  gave  Rife  to  the  fatur- 
•ne  and  fafcennine  Vcrfes,  which  for  fome  Years  fup- 
olied  the  Place  of  theatrical  Performances.  Thefe  Verfcs 
were  rude,  and  without  any  Meafurc,  being  extemporary, 
and  the  Productions  of  a  favage  People,  who  had  no 
other  InftruCtors  than  the  Fumes  of  Wine.  Accordingly 
tjiey  were  fluffed  with  grofs  Railleries,  and  accompanied 
with  Gefticulations  and  Dances.  An  Idea  of  them  may 
be  formed  by  conceiving  a  Knot  of  Country-Fellows, 
dancing  in  a  hobling  Manner,  tolling  about  their  home- 
fpUn  Jokes,  like  the  Rabble  in  the  Streets  of  London ,  and 
expofmg  each  other’s  Failings.  Thus  Horace,  Epiff.  1. 
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exp 
Lib.  2' 


Fafcennina  per  hunc  invent  a  licentia  morem 
Verfibus  alternis  opprobria  ruftica  fudit . 


The  antient  Roman  Satyrs ,  then,  were  a  Sort  of  inno¬ 
cent  Farces,  where  Spectators  and  ACtors  were  indiffe¬ 
rently  rallied. —  And  thus  they  continued  till  the  Time 
of  Livius  Andronicus ,  who  fir  ft  attempted  to  write  Plays 
in  Imitation  of  the  Greeks .  This  new  Entertainment  ap¬ 
pearing  more  noble  and  perfect,  drew  Crouds  of  Specta¬ 
tors,  which  occafioned  the  Satyrs  to  be  neglected  for 
fome  Time  ;  but  they  were  afterwards  re-affumed,  and 
tacked  to  the  End  of  Comedies,  much  like  the  modern 
Farces.  They  were  annexed  more  peculiarly  to  the 
Julian  Pieces,  and  on  this  Occafion  changed  their  Name 
Satyrs  for  that  of  Exodia ,  which  they  ever  after  retain’d. 

After  Livius  Andronicus ,  Ennius  having  obferved  the 
Eagernefs  of  the  Romans  for  Satyrs,  imagined  that  Poems 
not  accommodated  to  the  Theatre,  but  retaining  the  Gall, 
Raillery,  and  Pleafantry  of  theatrical  Satyr ,  would  not 
fail  of  Succefs.  Accordingly,  he  wrote  Difcourfes  under 
the  Title  of  Satyrs,  in  which  he  took  the  Liberty  of  mix¬ 
ing  feveral  Sorts  of  Verfes  together,  as  Hexameters  with 
Jmbick  Trimeters,  and  trocharick  Tetrameters.  In  thefe 
Pieces  were  found  the  fame  Variety,  Raillery,  Allufions, 
Fables,  and  even  Dialogues ;  in  a  Word,  every  Thing 
that  conllituted  the  Character  and  Beauty  of  the  firfl  Sn¬ 
ip,  except  the  Dancing  and  Mufick.  Pacievius  fuc- 
cceded,  who  alfo  writ  Satyrs  in  Imitation  of  his  Uncle,  or 
according  to  others,  his  Grandfather  Ennius.  When  Pa- 
(avius  was  in  his  Prime,  Lucilitis  was  born  ;  who  alfo 
compofed  Satyrs ,  fomewhat  of  a  new  Turn,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  imitate  the  Character  of  the  antient  Greek  Co¬ 
medy,  ot  which  the  Romans  had  but  an  imperfeCt  Image 
in  their  own  Satyrs.  Tin’s  feenis  to  be  what  Horace 
meant  when  he  laid.  Sat.  1.  Lib.  2. 


quid,  cum  eft  Lucilitis  attftts 


Primus  in  hunc  operis  componerc  carmina  morem. 

He  could  not  mean  that  the  Romans  had  no  Satyrs  before 
Pucilius,  ffnee  that  Poet  was  preceded  by  Ennius  and 
Paciivius,  whom  he  imitated.  Horace's  Defign  was  only 
to  hint,  that  Lucilitis* %  Manner  and  Turn  was  new,  that 
he  iiad  cmbelliflicd  this  Poem,  infomuch  that  lie  might 
be  looked  upon  as  its  fi i  ff  Author.  But  in  fa<5t,  Lucilitis 
only  added  to  it  a  little  more  Politcnefs  and  Salt,  without 
.  r  Alteration.  And  though  like  Ennius  he  did  not 
m,x  togcther  feveral  Sorts  of  Vcrfo  in  the  fame  Piece, 

yft  he  compofed  different  Poems,  fome  of  which  were 
entirely  Hexameter,  others  Inmbick,  and  others  Tro- 
ua,K’k>  ns ^  appears  from  his  Fragments, 

1  be  third  Kind  of  Satyr  was  the  Varronian  or  Menip - 
fo  called  from  its  Author  Varro,  the  mod  learned 
0  1  "^Romans,  and  becaufe  in  this  he  imitated  the  Man- 
K\*\Mcnippus  the  Gadarcnian,  a  Cynick  Philofopher. 

1  llin  _ —  -  _  1  _ _  n  f/1  ii  vrr* 

different 
Profe,  and 


Kjuuurcnuin,  a  Lynicn  mm 

bis  Satyr  was  not  only  a  Mifcellany  of 

‘“its 1  of  \  crlo,  but  was  alfo  interlarded  with  1  iuiu,  ,mu 

j  Latin,  Seneca's  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Clau- 

/  ct nonius's  Satyricon,  Lucian's  Dialogues,  the 

,<M.cn  ^l's  (>f  Apukius,  and  the  C<rfars  of  the  Empe- 

y  are  fo  many  Satyrs  in  the  Varronian  Tafle. — 

0  the  fame  Head  may  alfo  be  referred  the  Catholicon 

o)U'  w%  r^lc  MorU  Encomium  of  Erafmus,  the  Don 

-p.w  a  Cervantes,  the  Advert  ffanens  from  Par  nail  us 

bv  V\Cr'!W*'  tIlc  Lutrin  of  Boilcau,  the  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
y  ur.  6 
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Note,  That  we  call  fatyrical,  any  Thing  that  relates  to* 
or  partakes  of  the  Nature  of  Satyr.  • — We  have  fatyri¬ 
cal  Poets  ;  fatyrical  Preachers,  as  South  ;  fatyrical  Hi* 
Itorians,  as  Mezeray  and  Lumet ;  fatyrical  Philofo- 
phers,  as  Apuleitis  and  Montaign  ;  fatyrical  News- 
Writers.  In  the  Heathen  Theology  we  find  a  faty¬ 
rical  God,  viz.  Momus.  Homer,  in  his  Therfitcs \ 

■  gives  the  Character  of  a  fatyrical  Courtier,  fuch  as  Ro - 
chejler  was.  The  Hutch  have  been  charged  withy#- 
tyrical  Prints  and  Medals,  and  particularly  againft  the 
late  King  of  France,  Louis  XIV.  which  have  fome- 
times  coft  them  dear.  The  fatyrical  Shews  of  the 
Greeks  were  thorough  Mafquerades :  The  ACtors 
herein  were  difguifed  varioufly,  fome  in  the  Habits  of 
Satyrs,  Sileni ,  Centaurs,  Mcenades ,  and  other  of  Bac¬ 
chus  s  Men  ;  while  others  perfonated  Giants,  Cyclops, 
Monfteis,  and  even  Bealls  ;  the  whole  making  a  Med¬ 
ley  more  romantick  and  extravagant  than  any  Thing 
on  the  modern  Stage,  unlefs,  perhaps,  fome  of  our 
late  grotefque  Pantomime  Entertainments,  in  which 
the  famous  Mr.  Rich  has  excelled  all  the  Antiquity.  . 

The  Ode,  from  the  Greek  wJVi,  Cantus,  Song,  or 
Singing,  in  the  antient  Poetry,  is  a  Song,  oraCompo- 
fmon  proper  to  be  fung,  and  compofed  for  that  Pur- 
pofe  ;  the  Singing  ufually  accompanied  with  fome  mufi- 
cal  Inftruments,  chiefly  tlie  Lyre. 

Ode,  in  the  modern  Poetry,  is  a  lyrick  Poem,  confilt- 
ing  of  long  and  fhort  Vcrfes,  diftinguiflied  into  Stanza’s 
or  Strophes,  wherein  the  fame  Meafure  is  preferved 
throughout. 

Note ,  That  lyrick  Poems  were  originally  employed  in 
celebrating  the  Praifes  of  Gods  and  Heroes  •,  tho*  it 
was  afterwards  introduced  into  Feafts  and  publick  Di- 
verfions:  It  is  a  Miftake  to  imagine  Anacreon,  as  the 
Greeks  do,  the  Author  of  lyrick  Poetry;  fince  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  Scripture  to  have  been  in  Ufe  about  a 
thoufand  Years  before  that  Poet.  The  Charadteriftick 
of  lyrick  Poetry,  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  all  others, 
is  Sweetnefs.  As  Gravity  rules  in  hcroick  Verfe  • 
Simplicity  in  Paftorals  ;  Tendernefs  and  Softnefs  in  Ele¬ 
gy  ;  Sharpnefs  and  Poynancy  in  Satyr  ;  Mirth  in  Come¬ 
dy  ;  the  Pathetick  in  Tragedy ;  the  Point  in  Epigram  ; 
fo  in  the  Lyrick,  the  Poet  applies  himlelf  wholly  to 
footh  the  Mind  of  Men,  by  the  Sweetnefs  and  Va- 
.  nety  of  the  Verfe,  and  the  Delicacy  of  the  Words, 
and  Thoughts';  the  Agreeablenefs  of  the  Numbers  ; 
and  the  Defcription  of  Things  molt  plcafing  in  their 
own  Nature. 

Note  alfo.  That  the  Word  Strophe,  is  Greek  form¬ 

ed  from  rpepu,  I  turn  ;  becaufe  at  the  End  of  the 
Strophe ,  the  fame  Meafurcs  returns  again  ;  or  rather 
as  the  Term  related  principally  to  the  Mufick  or  Dan¬ 
cing,  becaufe  at  firfl  coming  in,  the  Chorus,  or  the 
Dancers  turned  to  the  left,  and  that  Meafure  ended, 
they  turned  back  again  to  the  right.  What  the  Cou¬ 
plet  is  in  Songs,  and  the  Stanza  in  Epick  Poetry, 
Strophe  is  in  Odes. 

The  Odes  of  the  Ancients,  Vofjius  obferves,  had  a  re¬ 
gular  Return  of  the  lame  Kind  of  Verfe,  and  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Syllables  in  the  fame  Place  of  every  fimilar 
Verfe :  But  there  is  nothing ,  fays  he,  but  Confufion  of 
Quantities  in  the  modern  Odes  ;  fo  that  to  follow  the 
natural  Quantity  of  our  Syllables ,  every  Stanza  will  be 
a  different  Song. 

He  fhould  have  obferved,  however,  that  all  the  an* 
tient  Odes  were  not  of  fuch  Kind.  But  he  proceeds  :  The 
Modern  have  no  Regard  to  the  natural  Quantity  of  the  Syl¬ 
lables,  and  have  introduced  an  unnatural  and  barbarous 
Variety  of  long  and  port  Notes ,  which  they  apply  with¬ 
out  any  Regard  to  the  natural  Quantity  of  the  Syllables  ; 
fo  that  it  is  no  Wonder  our  vocal  Mufick  has  no  Iff  eft. 

Among  the  Aiuicnts,  Ode  figniiicd  no  more  than  a 
Song;  with  us  they  are  different  Tilings.  The  antient 
Odes  were  generally  in  honour  of  their  Gods,  as  many 
of  thole  of  Pindar  and  Horace.  Sometimes  on  other  Sub¬ 
jects,  as  thole  of  Anacreon,  Sappho.  The  Eng! ip  Odes 
are  generally  compofed  in  Praile  of  Princes  and  Heroes; 
as  thofe  of  Drydcn,  Prior,  &c. 

The  dillinguiffiing  Character  of  Odes  is  Sweetnefs : 
The  Poet  is  to  looth  the  Mind  of  his  Readers  by  the 

11  P  Variety 
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Saiyrifts,  and  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  Englijh  Gentleman 
above-mention’d,  was  a  Phamix  among  them.  The  Pen 
of  our  famous  French  Satyrill,  Boileau ,  for  Inltancc, 
diftilled  a  Venom,  which  flowed  from  a  Source  inletted, 
with  Spite,  Malice,  and  Jealoufy,  as  it  appears  at  his 
chuflng  fo  often  the  fame  Pcrlbns  for  Subjects  of  his 
Satyrs ,  and  naming  them  in  the  moll  feandaious  Manner. 
He  even  cenfured  fometimes  as  good  Poets  as  him  fell, 
viz.  Santueil ,  Canon  of  St.  Vib 7 or,  who  has  wrote  Latin 
Verfes,  which  equal  in  Beauty  thole  of  Virgil  hitnlelf  ; 
and  Pcrlbns  of  an  irreproachable  Conduct.  Mr.  l'ope 
is  accufed  by  fome  of  the  fame  Fault. 

Satyr,  may  be  divided  with  regard  to  the  Mcafure, 
and  kind  of  Verle,  as  well  as  the  Manner  of  the  Poem, 
and  the  Character,  into  narrative,  dramatic!: ,  mixt,  &c. 

Nanative ,  is  a  Ample  Narration,  or  Recital  ot  Abules 
in  the  Poet’s  own  Perlon.  —  Such  is  the  Aril  of  Juvenal. 

Dramatick ,  is  that  wherein  fevera!  Perfons  difcourle 
together,  whether  they  be  numclefs,  as  in  the  firll  of 
Perfius  ;  or  have  Names,  as  of  Coffins  and  Damajypus. 

Mixt  is  compounded  of  both  the  former  ;  as  that  line 
one  of  Horace ,  lb  am  forte  via  facra. 

Grave ,  and  animated,  which  inveigh  with  Warmth 
and  FarneAnels,  againft  Corruption  anti  Vice  in  every 
Shape.  —  As  thofe  of  Juvenal  and  Pcrjius. 

Sportive ,  and  lighter,  which  firms  to  play  with  Men’s 
Folly;  but  in  playing,  omit  no  Opportunity  of  making 
them  feel  the  Lalh.* — Such  are  thole  of  Horace. 

The  grave  Sort  biandiflies  ;i  naked  Sword  ;  t \\c  fpor- 
tive  pvclents  a'-lhyrfns v  like  that  of'  the  antienc  Satyrs, 
Furrounded  with  Vine-Leaves,  with  which  it  flubs  una¬ 
wares.  The  Heat  of  the  former  fometimes  degenerates 
into  Fury  and  Indignation  ;  and  the  Calmnefs  oi  the  lat¬ 
ter  fometimes  links  to  mere  Raillery.  But  between  the 
two  Extremes  are  a  great  Number  of  intermediate  Spe¬ 
cies  and  Degrees.  The  former,  clpeeially  when  dicta¬ 
ted  by  PalTion,  is  much  eafufl:  Nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  make  People  of  Tafie  laugh,  even  at  the  Kx- 
pence  of  others.  The  attaining  of  this  mud  be  the 
Fruit  of  Genius  and  Talents,  rather  than  Rules:  Perhaps 
it  may  be  unncceffary  to  explain  either  ;  fince  Vanity, 
Self-Love,  and  even  Malice,  are  Mailers  more  than  fuf- 
fleient  tor  a  Poet,  who  wants  not  Wit  and  Judgment. 
Thus  Juvenal,  Si  nr.tura  neyat.  fact!  indryyiatio  v erf  urn  : 
And  Lei  lean ,  La.  Coley  c  fulfil,  &  van!  tn  Apollon. 

In  perilling  the  Writings  of  the  two  Leaders  of  the 
two  Sorts  of  Satyrs  Jail  mentioned,  it  may  not  lie  un- 
ncccffary  to  confklcr,  that  they  lived  in  very  iliilercnt 
Times :  Horace  was  intimate  with  a  i Vince  of  the  greatdl 
Goodtiels  and  I-Iumanity  ;  and  his  Court  was  tormed  af¬ 
ter  his  Example :  Therefore  the  Faults  that  Poet  falls  up¬ 
on  were  little  Inconliflencies  in  Behaviour  ;  falfc  Pre¬ 
tences  to  Pohtencfs,  or  impertinent  A  lice  unions  of  what 
Men  were  nut  lit  lor.  Vices  of  a  coatler  Sort  could  not 
come  under  his  Confideraiion,  or  enter  the  Palace  of '  /Jti- 
guftus.  —  Juvenal ,  on  the  other  J  land,  lived  under  Do- 
mitian ,  in  whole  Reign  every  "Filing  gnat  and  noble  was 
banifhed  the  Habitations  of  the  Men  in  Power.  There¬ 
fore  he  attacks  Vice  as  it  pufles  by  in  Triumph,  not  as  it 
breaks  into  Converiation.  Flic  Fall  of  Empires,  Con¬ 
tempt  of  Glory,  and  a  general  Degeneracy  oi  Manners, 
are  before  Ins  Lyes  in  all  his  Writings.* — In  the  Days 
of  Augujlus  to  have  talked  like  Juvenal  had  been  Mad- 
nefs,  or  in  thole  o i  Jdomi/ian,  like  l/cracr.  Morality 
and  Virtue  arc  every  where  recommended  m  Horace ,  as 
become  a  Mail  in  a  polite  C  ourt,  I  mm  the  Beauty,  Pro¬ 
priety,  and  Convenience  oi  purliting  them  •  Vice  and 
Corruption,  are  attacked  by  Juvena.,  in  a  Style  which 
denotes  he  ieais  lie  Until  not  be  heard,  unlels  he  calls 
10  them  in  their  own  J  .anguage,  with  a  hare-laced  Men¬ 
tioning  of  the  Villaniis  and  Ohlcrimics  o{  his  Contem¬ 
poraries. 

The  Italians  divide  Satyr  into  f  riotts ,  as  that  in  com¬ 
mon  Ule,  and  Jocofe  gioioju  \  winch  they  alio  call  Ber¬ 
ne  fa ,  at  d  we  Burlejque. 

Their  chid  Satynjls  in  the  lerions  Way  are,  Dante 
(whom  they  put  ocularly  tall  Li  tm  ipe  Sirico)  Hriojlo, 
/Ire tine,  F.rrole,  Bentivoyjio,  Leary  .llaaumni,  Jacobo 
Soldani ,  Lorenzo  Azzoli no,  Salvator  Rof\,  Lttd.  /hlimari, 
and  Benedetto  A Icnzini. —  Thole  who  have  excelled  in 
the  JocoJc  Kind  arc,  Lrannfo  Bcrni  (die  Inventor  oi  it) 


Mauro,  Fircnzuola ,  Ceja,  Ccpntla,  Vara, la  r  , 
porali,  See.  '  -iULnM 


Cor- 


Satyr  is  divided  into  general,  which  is  levelled 
mon  Abufes,  wherein  Numbers  arc  equally  i*  atCon'*- 
And  pcrfonal,  which  points  out  and  exnofec^^**^ 
Characters. — Which  lafl,  as  it  al'icfts  Men^r!tlCu’M: 
tion,  on  which  theF  Inrerelt  greatly  denendc  S-  Tl,l<v 
diftingtiilliable  from  Defarn  anon  and  S^’  * 

I  o  this  Jail  CJals  belong  moil  of  thofe  whirk  i 
Title  of  Anti ;  as  the  /Inti- Bail  let  of  Mena*  Car^1: 
which  Mr.  Baillet  was  Jo  flung,  that  he  con  ^ 

Treatife  on  Pcrfonal  Satyrs,  which  bears  the  3 
to  fliew  the  Immorality  and  Unhiwfulneis  of  the  *  ^  ’ 
their  Contrariety  to  the  Precept  ol  the  Gofpcl  ^ 

It  is  further  oh  jetted  to  this  Kind  of  Satyr  tj. 
publick  Detection,  far  from  producing  the  Effect^  ** 
del igned  for,  Reformation,  is  apt  to  drive  Men  t0  nf 
i pair,  and  harden  them  in  their  Courfe.  The  n  u 
Author  of  the  Trcatiie  Of  the  Government  of  tLr\  m 
fpcaking  of  uncharitable  Truths,  fays,  a  Difcavwf n 
this  Kind  fcrves  not  to  reclaim,  but  enrage  the  Off 

der,  and  precipitate  him  into  further  Degrees  of  T 
Modefly  and  Fear  of  Shame  is  one  of  rhoflT'natunii 
flraints  which  the  Wiftiom  of  Heaven  has  put  on  Mar" 
kind  :  And  he  who  once  Itumbles,  may  vet  by  a  Cht-’" 
of  that  Bridle  recover  himfelf  again.  But  when  by^ 
publick  Detection  he  is  fallen  under  the  Infamy  he  fcarc/ 
he  will  then  apt  to  lie  dd'eard  all  Caution,  and  to  thbk 
he  owes  nimielf  flic  utmofl  Plcafurcs  of  \’JCe  at  th» 
Price  of  his  Reputation.  Nay,  perhaps,  he  advances 
blither,  and  fets  up  lor  a  Reverie  Sort  iff  Fame,  by 
being  eminently  wicked  :  Thus  he  who  was  before  ? 
clamirftine  Difciplc,  becomes  a  Dottor  of  Impictv* 
Doubtlefs  it  was  this  Sort  of  Reafoning  that  induced  tie 
wile  Er.glijh  Legiilators  to  repeal  die  Law  which  put  tL 
Brand  ol  Infamy  in  the  Face  of  Felons.  —  In  ciiett,  weie 
Crime  s  enormous,  the  Delinquent  dcierve  Fide  Pity,  yet 
the  Repoitcr  may  dderve  lei's. 

Cajaubun  makes  a  Dillinttion  between  the  fotyricsl 
Poetry  ol  the  Greeks ,  and  the  Satyr  of  the  Remus 
wliich  he  maintains  was  peculiar  to  themfelves-,  in 
which,  a  Ho,  he  feems  to  be  jullified  b  y  Quintilian,  Salmi 
quulem  tot  a  mftra  eff,  in  qua  -primus  infionem  huidm  adep- 
ins  Lucilius.  Which  laid  Ijtcilius  is  alio  exp  nil  y  Did  by 
Horace  to  have  been  the  firfl  fatyricc.l Poet. 

csl  Lucilius  an fus 


Primus  in  hum  operis  ccmponcrc  comma  worm. 

For  a  like  Kcafon  Horace  calls  Satyr,  Gr.ecis  tr.Uichim 
carmen,  a  Sort  of  Poetry  unknown  to  the  Grech.  Span- 
heiru,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Gcfars  of  the  Emperor  Ju¬ 
lian,  has  fhewn  five  or  fix  DilFerenccs  between  thofe  two 
Poems.  The  Greeks  chiefly  reprefented  Vice,  &c.  n 
their  Drama;  though  they  had  alfo  a  Sort  ol  narrative 
Poems,  t  ailed  Sill/,  like  the  Roman,  and  our  hum. 
TIuTc  Si  Hi  were  cutting  or  fircalliek  Poems,  as  maybe 
calily  fecn  by  the  Fragments  of  7  imons  Si  lit  \  with  tins 
Difference,  that  the  Ch  eck  Si  Hi  w  e  re  Fa  ra  d  ox  is  1 1  om  one 
F.nd  to  the  other,  which  cannot  be  laid  of  the  Roman 
Satyr.  Or  il  we  find  ionietiine-;  a  Paradox,  it  is  what  toe 
Poet  did  not  dclign,  and  conlcqucntly  the  F.ir.uin\  uois 
not  make  the  IciU  nce  ol'  the  S,/'\r,  as  it  uocs  that  (4 
the  Si  Hi. 

Scaliger,  not  with  Handing  all  this  followed  by  h)lllL 
of  the  latdl  and  bill  Cnticks  Iciupley  cot  to  dciivr 
the  fityricnl  JVctry  of  the  Latins ,  from  that  ot  > •“ 
Greeks.  A( cording  to  i hole  Authors,  batyr  in  its^ 

«»,in  was  a  Sort  ol  Interlude  in  Tragedy,  wherein  Lua. 
tooled  Satyrs,  weic  introduced  to  alleviate  ilr:l  lu,‘-K 
and  with  tiieir  jin.1;  and  I  Jimiouir,  diverlify  rbe Soli iniut) 
ol  the  tragic !,  Sc  me  :  Mutti  like  the  Manes  in  Coincdiu, 

and  the  bclanuines  in  the  .ilellan  Sj ions.  , 

At  lirfl  it  was  only  in  the  Tragedies  exhibited  m 
beads  (*1  lUmhus,  that  Satyrs^  the  Jiippoled  LoinjunM 
and  Piitlls  ol  that  God,  were  in Liutl need  :  ,l  ,  ^ 

wards  they  made  a  Part  in  the  Solemnities  "f  tlL 
Deities.  So  that.  Satyr,  in  its  Aril  lnflitution,  1 

Dramatic  k.  .  «•  t;u- 

Ducier,  after  Cafiubon,  traces  the  Inflitiition  oi 
Roman  Satyr  very  minutely  ;  and  dillmfl111  •  j 
Species  or  States  of  it :  The  in'll  Drunuitn  *, 
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the  third,  that  called  the  Varronian ,  or  Me- 

* 

;;/^The  antient  Romans  had  been  without  fcenical  Enter¬ 
tainments  for  almoft  400  Years  ;  till  Chance  and  Merri¬ 
ment  in  one  of  their  Feftivals,  gave  Rife  to  the  fatur- 

ine  anti  fafcennine  Verfes,  which  for  fome  Years  fup- 
plied  the  Place  of  theatrical  Performances.  Thcfe  Verfes 
^cre  rude,  and  without  any  Meafure,  being  extemporary, 
and  the  Productions  of  a  favage  People,  who  had  no 
other  Inftrudtors  than  the  Fumes  of  Wine.  Accordingly 
t]Ky  were  fluffed  with  grofs  Railleries,  and  accompanied 
with  Gefticulations  and  Dances.  An  Idea  of  them  may 
be  formed  by  conceiving  a  Knot  of  Country-Fellows, 
dancing  in  a  hobling  Manner,  tolling  about  their  home- 
j'pun  Jokes,  like  the  Rabble  in  the  Streets  of  London ,  and 
expofing  each  other’s  Failings.  Thus  Horace,  Epift.  1. 

Lib .  2. 

Fafccnnina  per  hunc  inventa  licentia  morem 
Verfibus  altcrnis  opprobria  ruftica  fudit. 

The  antient  Roman  Satyrs,  then,  were  a  Sort  of  inno¬ 
cent  Farces,  where  Spectators  and  Adtors  were  indiffe¬ 
rently  rallied. —  And  thus  they  continued  till  the  Time 
of  Livius  Andronicus ,  who  firfl  attempted  to  write  Plays 
in  Imitation  of  the  Greeks.  This  new  Entertainment  ap¬ 
pearing  more  noble  and  perfect,  drew  Crouds  of  Specta¬ 
tors,  which  occafioned  the  Satyrs  to  be  neglected  for 
fome  Time;  but  they  were  afterwards  rc-affumcd,  and 
tacked  to  the  End  of  Comedies,  much  like  the  modern 
Farces.  They  were  annexed  more  peculiarly  to  the 
Aldlan  Pieces,  and  on  this  Occafion  changed  their  Name 
Satyrs  for  that  of  Exodia ,  which  they  ever  after  retain’d. 

After  Livius  Andronicus ,  Ennius  having  obferved  the 
Fagernefs  of  the  Romans  for  Satyrs ,  imagined  that  Poems 
not  accommodated  to  the  Theatre,  but  retaining  the  Gall, 
Raillery,  and  Pleafantry  of  theatrical  Satyr ,  would  not 
fail  of  Succefs.  Accordingly,  he  wrote  Difcourles  under 
the  Title  of Satyrs,  in  which  he  took  the  Liberty  of  mix¬ 
ing  feveral  Sorts  of  Verfes  together,  as  Hexameters  with 
hubick  Trimeters,  and  trocharick  Tetrameters.  In  thefe 
Pieces  were  found  the  fame  Variety,  Raillery,  Allufions, 
tables,  ami  even  Dialogues;  in  a  Word,  every  Thing 
that  conflituteri  the  Character  and  Beauty  of  the  firfl  Sa- 
tys,  except  the  Dancing  and  Mufick.  Pacuvius  fuc- 
reeded,  who  alfo  writ  Satyrs  in  Imitation  of  his  Uncle,  or 
according  to  others,  his  Grandfather  Ennius.  When  Pa - 
aivins  was  ^  in  his  Prime,  Luciiius  was  born  ;  who  alfo 
tompofed  Satyrs,  fomewhat  of  a  new  Turn,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  imitate  the  Character  of  the  antient  Greek  Co¬ 
medy,  of  which  the  Romans  had  but  an  impcrfefl  Image 
n  their  own  Satyrs.  This  feems  to  be  what  Horace 
meant  when  he  laid,  Sat.  1.  Lib.  2. 

quid ,  cum  cfl  Luciiius  attfus 
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Primus  in  hunc  operis  componere  cannina  morem. 

He  could  not  mean  that  the  Romans  had  no  Satyrs  before 
l  mints,  fince  that  Poet  was  preceded  by  Ennius  and 
Cinreius,  whom  he  imitated.  Horace's  Defign  was  only 
to  hint,  that  Luciiius' s  Manner  and  'Turn  was  new,  that 
Jic  had  embclliflicd  this  Poem,  info  much  that  he  might 
he  looked  upon  as  its  firfl  Author.  But  in  fa 61,  Luciiius 
only  added  to  it  a  little  more  Politenels  and  Salt,  without 
other  Alteration.  And  though  like  Ennius  he  did  not 
lll!JC  toother  feveral  Sorts  of  Verfi:  in  the  fame  Piece, 
yet  he  compofcd  different  Poems,  fome  of  which  were 
intnely  J  lexameter,  others  Iambick,  and  others  Tro- 
u,y(T>  Ils  appears  from  his  Fragments. 
i  ^  hc  fhird  Kind  ol  Satyr  was  the  Varronian  or  Men  ip - 
^  called  from  its  Author  Varro,  the  mo  ft  learned 
(-  tlu 'Remans,  and  bccaufe  in  this  he  imitated  the  Man- 
Mwppns  the  Gadarenian ,  a  Cynick  Philofopher. 

was  not  only  a  Mifcellany  of  different 
'pHs  ol  \  n  je,  but  was  alfo  interlarded  with  Profe,  and 
;,"  t;ind  Lanu.  Seneca's  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Clau- 
!^j’.  b  et?cnius'n  baryricon,  Lucian's  Dialogues,  the 
’O  i  cn  A  Is  ol  Apulcitis,  and  the  C<rfars  ol'  the  Empe- 

y  y'  Ul!''  ari;  h>  many  Satyrs  in  the  Varronian  Talk*. — 
0  1  h  rime  Head  may  alfo  be  referred  the  Carholicon 
';/>«///,  tlie  MorLv  Encomium  of  Erafmus ,  the  Don 
^  ^crvm,tcs,  the  Advert  iffemens  from  Pam  a  flits 
tirf’"'  1,10  L‘ntrni  of  Boil  can  1  the  Tale  of  a  Tub, 

1  &C| 

Hi  Wit  Tf 


Note,  That  we  call  fatyried. ,  any  Thing  that  relates  to* 
or  partakes  of  the  Nature  of  Satyr.- — We  have  fatyrE 
cal  Poets  ;  fatyrical  Preachers,  as  South  ;  fatyrical  Hi* 
ftorians,  as  Mezeray  and  Burnet ;  fatyrical  Philofo- 
phers,  as  Apuleiits  and  Montaign  ;  fatyrical  News- 
Writers.  In  the  Heathen  Theology  we  find  a  faty¬ 
rical  God,  viz.  Mo?nus.  Homer ,  in  his  Tbcrfitcs * 
gives  the  Chara6ler  of  a  fatyrical  Courtier,  Inch  as  Ro- 
chefter  was.  The  Dutch  have  been  charged  with  fa - 
tyrical  Prints  and  Medals,  and  particularly  againff  the 
late  King  of  France ,  Louis  XIV,  which  have  fome- 
tinies  coft  them  dear.  The  fatyrical  Shews  of  the 
Greeks  were  thorough  Mafquerades :  The  A  flora 
herein  were  difguifed  varioufly,  fome  in  the  Habits  of 
Satyrs ,  Silent ,  Centaurs ,  Manad.es ,  and  other  of  Bac¬ 
chus  s  Men  ;  while  others  perlonated  Giants,  Cyclops, 
Monfteis,  and  even  Bcalts  ;  the  whole  making  a  Med¬ 
ley  more  roman  tick  and  extravagant  than  any  Thing 
on  the  modern  Stage,  unlefs,  perhaps,  fome  of  our 
late  grotefque  Pantomime  Entertainments,  in  which 
the  famous  Mr.  Rich  has  excelled  all  the  Antiquity. 

I  lie  Ode,  fiom  the  Greek  w&j,  Cantus ,  Song,  or 
Singing,  in  the  antient  Poetry,  is  a  Song,  oraCompo- 
fition  proper  to  be  fung,  and  compofcd  for  thatPur- 
pofe  ;  the  Singing  ufually  accompanied  with  fome  imifi- 
cal  Inftruinents,  chiefly  the  Lyre. 

Ode,  in  the  modern  Poetry,  is  a  lyrick  Poem,  conflft- 
ing  of  long  and  fliort  Verfes,  didinguifhed  into  Stanza’s 
or  Strophes,  wherein  the  fame  Meafure  is  preferved 
throughout. 

Note ,  That  lyrick  Poems  were  originally  employed  in 
celebrating  the  Praifes  of  Gods  and  Heroes  ;  tho’  it 
was  afterwards  introduced  into  Feafts  and  publick  Di- 
verfions :  It  is  a  Miftake  no  imagine  Anacreon,  as  the 
Greeks  do,  the  Author  of  lyrick  Poetry ;  fince  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  Scripture  to  have  been  in  Ufe  about  a 
thoufand  Years  before  that  Poet.  The  Chara&eriftick 
of  lyrick  Poetry,  which  diftinguilhes  it  from  all  others, 
is  Sweetncfs .  As  Gravity  rules  in  heroick  Verfe; 
Simplicity  in  Paftorals  ;  Tendernefs  and  Softnefs  in  Ele¬ 
gy  ;  Sharpnefs  and  Poynancy  in  Satyr  ;  Mirth  in  Come¬ 
dy  ;  the  Pathetick  in  Tragedy  ;  the  Point  in  Epigram  ; 
fo  in  the  Lyrick,  the  Poet  applies  himlelf  wholly  to 
footh  the  Mind  of  Men,  by  the  Sweetncfs  and  Va- 
.  ncty  of  the  Verfe,  and  the  Delicacy  of  the  Words, 
and  Thoughts  ;  the  Agreeablencfs  of  the  Numbers  ; 
and  the  Defcription  of  Things  molt  pleaflng  in  their 
own  Nature. 

Note  alfo.  That  the  Word  Strophe ,  is  Greek  r?o(p> j,  form¬ 
ed  from  rpc^w,  I  turn  ;  bccaufe  at  the  End  of  the 
Strophe ,  the  fame  Meafurcs  returns  again  ;  or  rather 
as  the  Term  related  principally  to  the  Mufick  or  Dan¬ 
cing,  bccaufe  at  full  coming  in,  the  Chorus,  or  the 
Dancers  turned  to  the  left,  and  that  Meafure  ended, 
they  turned  back  again  to  the  right.  What  the  Cou¬ 
plet  is  in  Songs,  and  the  Stanza  in  Epick  Poetry, 
Strophe  is  in  Odes. 

'Flic  Odes  of  the  Anticnrs,  Vofjius  obferves,  had  a  re¬ 
gular  Return  of  the  fame  Kind  of  Verfe,  and  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Syllables  in  the  fame  Place  of  every  fimilar 
Vcrle  :  But  there  is  nothing,  fays  he,  but  Confufion  of 
Quantities  in  the  modern  Odes ;  fo  that  to  follow  the 
natural  Quantity  of  our  Syllables,  every  Stanza  will  be 
a  different  Song. 

He  fhould  have  obferved,  however,  that  all  the  an* 
tient  Odes  were  not  of  fucli  Kind.  But  he  proceeds  :  The 
Modern  have  no  Regard  to  the  natural  Quantity  of  the  Syl¬ 
lables,  and  have  introduced  an  unnatural  and  barbarous 
Variety  of  long  and  floor t  Notes ,  which  they  apply  with¬ 
out  any  Regard  to  the  natural  Quantity  of  the  Syllables  ; 
fo  that  it  is  no  Wonder  our  vocal  Mufick  has  no  Rff'cft. 

Among  the  Antients,  Ode  fignilietl  no  more  than  a 
Song;  with  us  they  are  different  'Filings.  The  ancient 
Odes  were  generally  in  honour  of  their  Gods,  as  many 
of  t  hole  of  Pindar  and  Horace.  Sometimes  on  other  Sub- 
jedls,  as  thole  of  Anacreon,  Sappho.  The  Engli/h  Odes 
are  generally  compofcd  in  Praife  of  Princes  and  Heroes ; 
as  thofe  of  Dry  den.  Prior,  &c. 

'Fhe  diflinguifhing  Character  of  Odes  is  Sweetncfs  : 
The  Poet  is  to  footh  the  Mind  of  his  Readers  by  the 
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Variety  of  the  Verfe,  and  the  Delicacy  of  Words,  the 
Beauty  of  Numbers,  and  the  Defcription  of  Things  mod 
delightful  in  themfelves.  Variety  of  Numbers  is  effential 
to  the  Ode. 

At  firft,  indeed,  the  Verfe  of  the  Ode  was  but  of  one 
Kind  ;  but  for  the  Sake  of  Pleafure,  and  the  Mufick  to 
which  they  were  fung,  they  by  Degrees  fo  varied  the 
Numbers  and  Feet,  that  their  Kinds  are  now  almoft  in¬ 
numerable.  One  of  the  mod  confiderable  is  the  Pinda¬ 
rick,  diftinguilhed  by  the  Boldnefs  and  Rapidity  of  its 
Flights,  the  Suddennefs  and  Surprizingnefs  of  the  Tran- 
fnions,  and  the  feeming  Irregularity,  Wiidnefs,  and  En- 
thufiafm  of  the  whole. 

Pindar,  whence  the  Manner  takes  its  Name,  was  of 
Thebes  *,  he  flourifhed  about  478  Years  before  Cbrifi  * 
and  was  Contemporary  with  JEfchylus\  what  we  have 
remaining  of  his,  is  a  Book  of  Odes ,  all  in  Praife  of  the 
Victors  at  the  Olympian ,  Pythian ,  Nem<ean ,  and  Ifth- 
mian  Games  ;  whence  the  firft  is  entitled  the  Olympians , 
the  fecond  the  Pythians ,  the  third  the  Nem<eans ,  and  the 
fourth  the  Ifihmians. 

Pindar  is  full  of  Force  and  Fire  *,  his  Thoughts  fenten- 
tious,  his  Style  impetuous ;  his  Sallies  daring,  and  fre¬ 
quently  running,  as  it  were,  at  Random  :  He  affe&s  a 
beautiful  Diforder,  which  yet  is  faid  to  be  the  Effedb  of 
the  greateft  Art. 

The  fuppofed  Irregularity  of  his  Numbers  has  made 
feveral  of  his  Imitators  imagine  themfelves  Pindarick 
Poets,  by  the  mere  Wiidnefs  and  Irregularity  of  their 
Verfes.  None  of  the  Englijh  Writers  feem  to  have  fuc- 
ceeded  better  in  the  Pindarick  Character,  than  Cowley .  • 

In  a  Pindarick  Ode ,  the  Plan  of  the  whole  is  to  be 
drawn  firft,  and  the  Places  marked  out  where  the  elegant 
Sallies  and  Wanderings  may  be  beft,  and  how  the  Re¬ 
turns  may  be  juftly  made  to  the  Subject. 

The  antient  Ode ,  had  originally  but  one  Stanza,  or 
Strophe.  but  was  at  laft  divided  into  three  Parts, 
Strophe ,  Antijlrophe ,  and  Epode.  The  Priefts  going 
round  the  Altar,  finging  the  Praifes  of  the  Gods,  cal¬ 
led  their  firft  Entrance  Strophe ,  i.  e.  turning  to  the  left: 
The  fecond,  turning  to  the  right,  they  called  Antijlrophe , 
q.  d.  returning.  Laftly,  ftanding  ftill  before  the  Altar, 
they  fung  the  Remainder,  which  they  called  Epode. 

The  Epode,  was  not  confined  to  any  precife Number, 
or  Kind  of  Verfes  ;  as  the  Strophe  and  Antiftrophe  were. 
But  when  the  Ode  contained  feveral  Epodes ,  Strophes ,  &c. 
they  were  all  alike. 

As  the  Word  Epode  then  properly  fignifies  the  End  of 
the  Song,  and  as  in  Odes ,  what  they  called  the  Epode 
finifhed  the  Singing  :  It  became  cuftomary,  as  M.  Da - 
cier  fhews,  for  a  little  Verfe,  which  being  put  after 
another,  clofed  the  Period,  and  finifhed  the  Senfe  which 
had  been  fufpended  in  the  firft  Verfe,  to  be  called  Epode , 

nruJ®*. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  the  Vlth  Book  of  Horace's  Odes > 
is  entitled  Liber  Efodon,  Book  of  Epodes,  by  Rcafon  the 
Verfes  thereof  are  alternately  long  and  fhort  •,  and  that 
the  fhort  ones  generally,  tho*  not  always,  clofes  the 
Scnle  of  the  long  one. 

But  the  Signification  of  the  Word  is  extended  ftill 
further  i  Epode  being  become  a  general  Name  for  all 
Kinds  of  fhort  Verfes,  that  follow  one,  or  more  long 
vnes,  of  what  Kind  foever  they  be :  And  in  this  Senfe  a 
Pentameter  is  an  Epode ,  after  an  Hexameter,  which  in 
Rcfpcdl  thereof  is  a  Pro-Ode. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Ode,  called  Alcaick ,  which 
ronfifts  of  four  Strophes,  each  ol  which  contains  four 
Verfes  *,  the  two  firft  are  Alcaick  Verfes  of  the  firft  Kind, 
the  third  an  laenbick  Dimeter  Hypercate-iucick,  /,  c .  of 
lour  Feet  and  a  long  Syllable  :  As, 

Sors  cxitura,  (A  nos  in  Ait  cm  urn. 

The  fourth  is  an  Alcaick  of  the  fecond  Kind.  —  The 
entire  Alcaick  Strophe  is  as  follows : 

Omus  codem  cogimur,  omnium. 

Verfatur  urna ,  fir i us,  ocius 

Sors  ex  i  fur  a,  &  nos  in  PE  ter  man 

Exilium  mpofitura  Cymb<c. 

The  Pastor y\i.,  is  a  Compofuion,  the Subjeft  where¬ 
of  is  fomething  in  the  Pafloral ,  at  lead  rural  Life,  and 
the  Pcrfon  Shepherds,  at  kail  Rollicks , 


any 
bw 
gues,  or 


Moft  Authors,  except  the  Englijh,  efteem  „  . 
the  Dramatick  Kind  ;  and  define  ft  a  vf «^/o 

wherein  the  Pcrions  are  dad  like  Nyrnnh^  -m/ci 
and  adt  their  own  Amours.  1  ^epherds, 

The  Scene  is  always  in  the  Fields  or 
whence  Tajfo  calls  Pafloral,  Favola  Bofiareccia  W°°dSi 

Such  are  the  P aft  or  Fido  of  GuarinL  rhPft  ■ 
Tajfo,  the  Sylvia  of  Mairet ,  the  French  P0er  f 
of  Milton,  See.  5  :!c 

Tajfo  a  flumes  to  himfelf  the  Honour  of  having- 
Pafloral ;  but  the  firft  Idea  of  this  Kind  of  DrfrTr^1 
to  be  Baccari's  Due,  who  made  the  firft  AmmJ  r 
Kind  1552.  But  Tajfo’ s  Aminta,  which  did  nL 
till  the  Year  1573,  effacing  what  had  been  doneb!?** 
can%  the  firft  Author  was  forgot,  and  TaBh  U  > 
Inventor.  M  m  tfe 

It  is  certain,  this  Kind  of  Pafloral  Fable  rnm  r 
according  to  the  Rules  of  the  Stage,  was  e<* 
among  the  Antients.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  bavt  hR 
introduced  Shepherds  m  their  Eclogues }  but  thef  F 

logues  had  nothing  theatrical  in  them,  nor  were  r u 
Shepherds  ever  brought  upon  the  Stage.  Cfte 

This  Kind  of  Dramatick  Pafloral,  is  ft)))  ^  . 

known  among  Englijh  Authors,  nor  have  they  1  ^ 
Thing  confiderable  under  the  Title  of  Pafloral 
Country-Pieces  after  the  Manner  of  the  Eclo 
Idyllians  of  the  Antients. 

Every  Pafloral,  even  in  this  laft  View,  fhould 
a  little  Plot  or  Fable,  which  may  deferve  the  Tide" of 
a  Pafloral  Scene.  It  muft  be  Ample,  and  but  one  -  yn 
not  fo  as  to  refufe  all  Digreffjons,  provided  they  be  bin 

fhort.  This  Rule  of  the  Plot  is  every  where  obferved 
by  Virgil . 

The  Eclogue,  is  a  Kind  of  Paftoral  Compofuion, 
wherein  Shepherds  are  introduced  converfing  together.  ’ 

The  Eclogue  is  properly  an  Image  of  the  Paftoral  Life: 
Nor  do  we  fee  what  End  it  was  that  determined  Sam- 
zarius  to  put  Fifhermen  inftead  of  Shepherds,  who  had 
been  Time  out  of  Mind  in  PofTefiion  of  the  Eclogue, 

The  Beauty  of  the  Eclogue,  M,  Fontmlk  obferves, 
is  not  attached  to  what  is  rural,  but  rather  to  what  U 
calm  and  eafy  in  the  rural  Life.  Shepherds  being  agree' 
able  Perfonages,  the  Poets  abufe  them ;  and  provided 
they  do  but  talk  a  little  about  Reeds  and  Herbage  •, 
they  conclude  of  Courfe  it  is  an  Eclogue. 

There  arc  Eclogues  in  Theocritus  of  a  lofty  Character, 
and  Virgil  has  fome  in  the  fublime  Style ;  The  Eclogue, 
therefore,  occafionally  raifes  its  Voice.  Yet  M.  Fonte- 
nelle  efteems  it  a  Fault  in  fome  modern  Poets,  to  have 
put  Matters  of  high  Concerns  in  their  Eclogues  \  and  to 
have  made  their  Shepherds  fing  the  Praifes  of  Kings 
and  Heroes.  Ronfard ,  in  particular,  has  made  himfelf 
ridiculous  by  making  the  Eloge  of  Btidaus  and  Vat obh  in 
his  firft  Eclogue ,  by  the  Shepherd  Margot ,  Such  Folks 
fhould  have  been  above  the  Knowledge  ol  fimple  Mar¬ 
got,  The  Sentiments  in  Eclogues ,  the  fame  Author  oi> 
ferves,  fhould  be  finer,  and  more  delicate  than  tliofeof 
real  Shepherds  •,  only  their  Form  fhould  be  as  fimple 
and  Country-like  as  can  be.  But  this  Simplicity  excludes 
none  but  glaring  and  cxceffivc  Ornaments. 

Since  the  Eftablifhment  of  the  Academy  or  Alfembly 


me  -rvalue:  uj  oncpiicrus  or  sirwant, 
their  Aflcmbly  to  be  treated  as  an  Academy.  1  hey 
have  each  of  them  a  poetical  Name,  which  is  always 
that  of  fome  Shepherd  i  and  apply  themfelves  particularly 
to  Eclogues ,  as  Pieces  more  proper  to  their  Prokmoji. 

The  learned  Signior  Crcfumbini ,  one  ol  the  Foam  us 
of  the  Aflcmbly,  who  had  long  been  Cullos,  i.  t.  1C' 
fident  thereof,  and  bore  the  Name  ol  Alfbefiko  wWy 
has  wrote  the  Laws  and  Ellablilhmcnt  ol  the 
with  the  Names  of  all  who  had  been  admitted  tlu-n.oi, 
the  End  of  his  Book,  entitled,  La  Betlezza  de 

Poefie .  ,  . 

The  Word  Eclogue  is  formed  Irom  the  6 ret 

Choice.  So  that  according  to  the  Etymology  0 
Word,  Eclogue  fhould  be  no  more  than  a  IclccUM  e 
Piece}  but  Cullom  has  determined  it  to  a  h,llic' 1  LY 
fication,  viz.  n  little  elegant  Compolition,  in  a 

natural  Style  and  Manner.  .  ,.rc 

Lhllton  and  Eclogue,  in  tlu’ir  primary  hi  ten  »  ^ 
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the  fame  Thing:  Thus  the  Idyllia  of  Theocritus  are 
Pieces  wrote  perfectly  in  the  fame  Vein  with  the  Ecloga  of 

Cuftom  has  made  a  Difference  between  them, 
d  appropriated  the  Name  Eclogue  to  Pieces  wherein 
Shepherds  are  introduced  fpeaking  ;  Idyiiion  to  thofe 
^rote  like  the  Eclogue ,  in  a  fimple  natural  Style,  but 

without  any  Shepherds  in  them. 

Some  imagine  the  Name  Eclogue  to  have  been  ori¬ 
ginally  attributed  to  fuch  Poems  as  were  wrote  in  Imi¬ 
tation  of  others,  fuch  as  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil ,  which 

are  only  Imitations  of  Theocritus . 

Others  are  of  Opinion,  the  Word  was  firft  formed 
from  ««£*  G<>at,  and  \oy<&,  Difcourfe ,  q.  d.  a 

Converfation  or  Difcourfe  of  Goats,  or  Goat-Herds. 
But  Ruaus%  in  his  Notes  on  Virgil ,  thinks  they  would 
then  have  made  it  Ai'yoXo'ytiz,  jEgoLgph  rather  than 
Edogtte-,  or  at  leaft  the  Word  would  have  been  wrote 

in  Greek  with  av,  and  in  Latin  by  not  e. 

Barthius  advances  another  Opinion  ,  viz.  that  the 
Name  Eclogue ,  was  given  to  all  poetical  Compofi- 
tions  that  were  of  a  moderate  Length,  though  too 
ihort  to  give  them  the  Name  of  Books  ;  and  hence  it 
is  that  Statius,  in  the  Epiftle  at  the  Head  of  the  3d 
Book  of  his  Sylva,  and  in  the  Preface  to  his  fourth 
Book,  calls  his  Poems  Eclogues  ;  though  he  had  not 
called  them  fo  in  the  Title. 

Aufonitts ,  in  his  Preface  to  his  Cupid  crucified ,  calls 
alfo  his  Idylles  Eclogues.  Add,  that  Cruquius ,  in  his 
Comment  on  Horace ,  declares  to  have  feen  very  ancient 
Manufcripts,  wherein  the  Satyrs  of  the  Poet  are  called 
Eclogues  ;  in  which  he  is  feconded  by  the  learned  Mr. 

Baxter.  .  .  , 

The  Idyll  ion,  is  a  little  gay  Poem,  containing  the 

Defcription,  or  Narration  of  fome  agreeable  Adventures. 

Theocritus  is  the  oldeft  Author  who  has  written  Idylles. 

The  Italians  imitate  him,  and  have  brought  the  Idyiiion 

into  modern  Ufe. 

The  Idyls  of  Theocritus  have  a  World  of  Delicacy  ; 
they  appear  with  a  clownifh,  ruftick  Kind  of  Simplicity, 
but  are  full  of  the  moft  exquifite  Beauties  ;  they  feem 
drawn  from  the  Bread  of  Nature  itfelf,  and  to  have 

been  dictated  by  the  Graces. 

The  Idyiiion ,  is  a  Kind  of  Poetry ,  which  paints  the 
Objedts  it  defcribes  ;  whereas  the  Epick  Poem  relates 
them,  and  the  Dramatick  adts  them.  The  modern 
Writers  of  Idylles  do  not  keep  up  to  the  modeft  Sim¬ 
plicity  obferved  by  Theocritus ;  the  People  of  our  Days 
would  not  bear  an  amorous  Fidtion,  refembling  the 
clumfy  Gallantries  of  our  Peafants. 

Boileau  prefcribes  the  following  Rules  for  the  Com- 
pofition  of  Idyls  and  Eclogues. 

1.  As  a  Shepherdefs,  fays  he,  in  the  greateft  Holiday, 
does  not  load  her  Head  with  precious  Stones,  and  Gold, 
but  gathers  in  the  neighbouring  Fields  her  fined  Orna¬ 
ments  5  thus  an  elegant  Idyiiion ,  amiable  in  its  Air,  and 
humble  in  its  Style,  mud  diine  without  Pomp  :  Its 
Turn  fimple  and  natural,  hate  the  Pomp  and  Pride  of  a 
prefiunptuous  Vcric.  Its  Sweetnels  mud  flatter,  tickle, 
and  awake,  but  never  fright  the  Ear  with  great  Words. 

2.  Neither  ought  the  Idyl  to  be  compofed  in  a  mean 
and  low  Style,  and  the  Author  make  his  Shepherds  fpeak 
a  clownifh  Dialedt ;  but  follow  a  Road  between  the  two 
Extremes,  imitating  in  it  Theocritus  and  Virgil . 

The  Epigram,  is  a  fhort  Poem,  or  Compofition  in 
Vcrfe,  treating  of  one  only  Thing,  and  ending  with 
fomc  Point  or  lively  ingenious  Thought, 

Lpigrams  then  originally  lignify  Inficriptions ,  and  de¬ 
rive  their  Origin  from  thofe  In leript ions  placed  by  the 
Antients  on  their  Tombs,  Statues,  Temples,  triumphal 
Arches,  Ific. 

Thcfe  at  fird  were  only  fimple  Monograms,  after¬ 
wards  mcrcafing  their  Length,  they  made  them  in 
Vcrlc,  to  be  the  more  eafily  retained  ;  Herodotus ,  and 
others  have  preferved  us  fcveral  of  them. 

Such  little  Poems  retained  the  Name  of  Epigrams , 
even  after  the  Defign  of  their  fird  Inditution  was  varied, 
and  People  began  to  ufe  them,  for  the  relating  of  little 
and  Accidents,  the  characterizing  of  PcrJbns,  fcfr. 
The  Greeks  confine  their  Epigrams  to  a  very  narrow 
Com  pa  Is *  for  though  in  the  Anthology  we  here  and 
we  meet  with  a  very  long  one  ;  ordinarily,  they  do 


not  exceed  fix,  or  at  mod  eight  Verfes.  The  Latins 
were  not  always  fo  fcrupulous,  and  the  Moderns  much 
lefs,  as  to  thefe  Bounds. 

M.  le  Brun ,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Epigrams  defines  an 
Epigram  a  little  Poem,  fufceptible  of  all  Kinds  of  Sub* 
jedts,  and  ending  with  a  lively,  juft,  and  unexpected 
Thought:  Which  are  three  Qualifications  cfiential  to 
the  Epigram ,  particularly  the  firft  and  lad  of  them,  viz. 
Brevity,  and  the  Point  or  Clofe  of  the  Epigram. 

To  attain  Brevity,  only  one  Thing  is  to  be  aimed  ac 
in  the  Poem,  and  that  to  be  purfued  in  the  concifeft 
Terms  poftible.  Authors  are  much  divided  as  to  the 
Length  the  Epigram  is  to  be  confined  to :  The  ordinary 
Limits  are  from  two  to  twenty  Verfes ;  though  we  have 
Inftances  both  among  the  Antients  and  Moderns,  where 
they  extend  to  fifty.  But  dill  it  is  allowed  that  the 
fhorter  the  better,  and  more  perfedl,  as  it  partakes  more 
of  the  Nature  and  Character  of  this  Kind  of  Poem. 

The  Point  or  Turn  is  a  Quality  moft  infifted  on  by 
Cricicks,  who  require  the  Epigram  conftantly  to  clofe 
with  fomething  poignant  and  unexpedled,  to  which  all 
the  reft  of  the  Compofition  is  only  preparatory.  Others 
there  are  who  exclude  the  Point,  and  require  the  Thought 
to  be  equally  diffufed  throughout  the  whole  Poem, 
without  laying  the  whole  Strefs  on  the  Clofe :  The 
former  is  ufually  Martial' s  Practice,  and  the  latter  that 
of  Catullus.  Which  is  the  mod  beautiful  and  perfect 
Manner  is  difputed  by  a  third  Clafs  of  Cricicks. 

The  Greek  Epigrams  have  fcarce  any  Thing  of  the 
Point  or  Brilknefs  of  the  Latin  ones :  Thofe  collected 
in  the  Anthology  have  moft  of  them  a  certain  Air  of 
Eafe  and  Simplicity,  attended  with  fomething  juft  and 
witty  ;  fuch  as  we  find  in  a  fenfible  Peafant,  or  a  Child 
that  has  Wit.  They  have  nothing  that  bites,  but  fome¬ 
thing  that  tickles.  Though  they  want  the  Salt  of 
Martial ,  yet,  to  a  good  Tafte  they  are  not  infipid  ;  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  of  them  which  are  quite  flat  and  fpiri defs. 
However,  the  general  Faintnefs  and  Delicacy  of  the 
Pleafantry  in  them,  has  given  Occafion  for  a  Greek  Epi¬ 
gram ,  or  Epigram  a  la  greqtte ,  to  denote  among  the 
French ,  an  Epigram  void  of  Salt  or  Sharpnefs. 

It  is  principally  the  Point  that  charadterifes  the  Epi¬ 
gram ,  and  diftingui flies  it  from  the  Madrigal. 

In  the  modern  Verfification,  as  obferved  by  Father 
Mo  argues,  the  Epigram  and  Madrigal  are  diftinguifhed 
by  the  Number  of  Verfes,  and  the  Clofe.  1.  By  the 
Number  of  Verfes,  which  in  the  modern  Epigram  does 
not  go  beyond  eight,  nor  in  the  modern  Madrigal  comes 
fhort  of  fix  :  And  2.  In  that  the  Clofe,  or  Period  of  the 
Epigram  has  always  fomething  more  lively  and  ftudied 
than  that  of  the  Madrigal. 

The  Epigram  is  the  lowed,  and  lead  confidcrable  of 
all  the  Productions  of  Poetry  \  and  is  rather  an  Effedfc  of 
good  Luck,  than  of  Art  to  fucceed  therein.  The 
Finefle  and  Subtility  of  the  Epigram ,  M.  Boileau  obferves, 
fhould  turn  on  the  Words  rather  than  the  Thought; 
which  feems  very  little  to  the  Credit  ol  this  Kind  of  Com¬ 
pofition,  as  it  reduces  it  to  the  Nature  of  the  Pun,  or 
Equivoque.  F.  Bohours  confirms  the  Hint,  in  adding, 
that  the  Equivoque  is  what  ufually  dunes  the  moll  in 
the  Epigram. 

One  great  Beauty  of  the  Epigram ,  is  to  leave  fome¬ 
thing  for  the  Reader  to  guefs,  or  fupply.  Nothing 
pleads  the  Mind  fo  much,  as  to  find  fomething  of  it  fell- 
in  the  Objects  prefenced  to  it  ;  nor  docs  any  Thing  difguft 
it  more  than  to  preclude  it  from  fliewing  and  exerciiing 

a  Faculty  it  values  itfelf  for. 

M.  B.  L.  M.  the  Author  of  a  new  Collcftion  of 

French  Epigrams ,  in  the  Year  1720,  lias  a  deal  of  good 
Obfervations  on  the  Nature  of  Epigrams.  He  defines 
it  an  ingenious  Thought  delivered  in  a  few  Verfes,  and 
conceives  it  as  a  gcncrical  Name,  including  under  it 
clivers  Kinds  of  fhort  lively  Poelies,  as  the  Sonnet,  Ron¬ 
deau,  Madrigal ,  and  little  Tales,  which  only  turn  on 
fome  merry '’Thought.  Epitaphs  and  Inferiptions,  he 
thinks,  may  he  alfo  reduced  to  the  Mead  of  Epigrams. 

The  Epigram  admits  of  great  Variety  of  Subjects : 

Some  are  made  to  praife,  and  others  to  iaryrize,  which 

Jail  are  much  the  called ;  ill  Nature  lerving  in  Head  of 

Point  and  Wit.  Boileau' s  Epigrams  are  all  Satyrs  on  one 

or  another.  Thofe  of  Des  Beaux  are  nil  made  in  honour  «>t 

his  Friends.  And  thofe  ol  Madam  bindery  are  lo  many 

Elugtr, 
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Elogcs.  The  Epigram  being  only  a  Tingle  Thought, 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  exprefs  it  in  a  great  Number  of 
Vcrfes  ;  it  muff  have  its  Unity  like  the  Drama.  The 
Comedy  has  an  Addon  for  its  Subjefl ;  and  the  Epigram 
a  Thought. 

A  Madrigal,  in  the  modern  Italian ,  Spanijh ,  and 
French  Poetry,  is  a  little  amorous  Piece,  containing  a 
certain  Number  of  free  unequal  Verfcs,  not  tied  either 
to  the  fcrupulous  Regularity  of  the  Sonnet,  or  the  Sub¬ 
tlety  of  an  Epigram,  but  confiding  of  Tome  tender, 
delicate,  yet  fim  pie  Thought,  fuitably  exp  refled. 

The  Madrigal,  according  to  M.  le  Brim ,  is  an  Epi¬ 
gram  without  any  Thing  very  brifk  and  fprightly  in 
its  Fall  or  Clofc  :  Something  very  tender  and  gallant  is 
ufualJy  the  Subject  of  it  -,  and  a  certain  beautiful,  noble, 
yet  chafte,  Simplicity  forms  its  Character. 

The  Madrigal ,  is  ufually  looked  on  as  the  fhortefl  of 
rdl  the  Idler  Kinds  of  Poems,  and  may  confill  of  few 
Vcrfes,  than  either  the  Sonnet  or  Rondeau.  There  is 
no  other  Rule  regarded  in  mingling  the  Rhimes  and 
Verfes  of  different  Kinds,  but  the  Fancy  and  Conve¬ 
nience  t)f  the  Author.  This  Poem,  however,  really 
allows  of  lefs  Licence  than  any  other  •,  whether  we  re¬ 
gard  the  Rhimes,  the  Meafures,  or  the  Purity  of  the 
Expreffion. 

A  Sonnet,  is  a  Kind  of  Compofition  contained  in 
fourteen  Verfes,  viz.  two  Stanza’s  or  Meafures,  of  four 
Verfes  each,  and  two  of  three  ;  the  eight  four  Verfes 
being  all  in  two  Rhimes. 

The  Sonnet  is  of  Italian  Origin  ;  and  Petrarch  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  the  Father  :  It  is  held  the  molt  difficult  and 
artful  of  all  poetical  Compofitions,  as  requiring  the  lad 
Accuracy  and  Exadnefs.  It  is  to  end  with  fome  pretty 
ingenious  Thought :  The  Clofe  to  be  particulaily  beau¬ 
tiful,  or  the  Sonnet  is  naught. 

In  Malherb ,  and  fome  other  French  Poets,  we  meet 
with  Sonnets ,  where  the  two  firll  Stanza’s  are  not  in  the 
fame  Rhime  ;  but  they  are  held  irregular-,  and,  in 
effect,  great  Part  of  the  Merit  of  thofe  Pieces  confill  in 
a  fcrupulous  Obfervation  of  the  Rules. 

Ron  far  d ,  Malherb ,  Maynard ,  and  Gombaut ,  have 
compoled  Abundance  of  Sonnets ;  but  among  two  or 
three  thoufands,  there  are  fcarce  two  or  three  worth 
much. 

Pafquicr  obferves,  that  dii  Bcllay  was  the  firll  who 
introduced  Sonnets  in  France.  But  du  Bellay  himfelf  fays, 
that  Mclin  tic  St.  Gelais ,  lirfl  converted  the  Italian  Son¬ 
nets  into  French. 

A  Song,  is  a  little  Compofition,  confiding  of  fimple, 
eafy,  natural  Vcrfes,  fet  to  a  Tune  in  order  to  be  Tung. 
Each  Stanza  of  a  Song,  is  called  a  Couplet. 

The  Song  beats  a  deal  of  Rcfemblance  to  the  Madri¬ 
gal,  and  more  to  the  Ode  ;  which  is  nothing  but  a  Song, 
according  to  the  antient  Rules. 

Its  Objed  is  ufually  Wine,  or  Love-,  whence  M.  Ic 
Brim  defines  a  modern  Song  to  be  either  a  foft  and  amo¬ 
rous,  or  a  brifk  and  bachic  Thought,  exprefled  in  a 
few  Words. 

Indeed  this  is  to  red  rain  it  to  too  narrow  Bounds ; 
for  we  have  devout  Songs,  fa  lyrical  Songs,  and  panegyrical 
Songs. 

But  let  the  Song  be  what  it  will,  the  Verfes  arc  to  be 
eafy,  natural,  flowing,  and  to  contain  a  certain  Har¬ 
mony,  which  neither  (hocks  the  Rcafon  nor  the  Ear; 
u\.  1  which  unite  Poetry  and  Mtilick  agreeably  together. 

Anciently  the  only  Way  of  preferving  the  Memory 
of  great  and  noble  Adions,  was,  by  recording  them  in 
Songs  •,  and  in  s Inter ica  there  are  dill  People  who  keep 
their  whole  1  I i (lory  in  Songs. 

The  Faiu.i;,  is  a  'Pale,  or  feigned  Narration,  de¬ 
fined  either  ro  inllmdl  or  divert  •,  or  as  M.  de  la  Mottc 
define.',  it,  an  Infirudiondifguifed  under  the  Allegory  of 
an  Action. 

Fable  fee:  ns  the  mod  antient  Way  of  teaching:  The 
principal  Difference  between  the  Eloquence  of  the  An- 
tiems  and  that  of  the  Moderns,  confills,  according  to 
Vcrc  Bo  (Jit,  in  this,  that  our  Manner  is  fimple  and  pro¬ 
per,'  and  theirs  full  of  My (l cries  and  Allegories.  The 
Truth  was  uliially  difguilcd  under  thofe  ingenious  In¬ 
ventions,  called  by  the  Way  of  Excellence,  Mu0ot,  fa- 
bulv ,  Fables,  that  is  Words  ;  as  intimating  that  there 
was  the  fame  Difference  between  thofe  fabulous  Dif- 


courfes  of  the  Learned,  and  the  common  T 

the  People,  as  between  the  Words  of  M,.“*n^aSe  of 

Voices  of  Beads.  ail(i  t!^ 

At  fil'd,  Fables  were  only  employed  in  f™  > . 
the  divine  Nature,  as  then  conceived  •  of 

ancient  Theology  was  all  Fable.  The  Divine  A—  t!lc 
were  feparated  as  into  io  many  Perfons  i  i^mts 
(Economy  of  the  God-head  laid  down  in  tj  ,  ^  tlle 
Relations  and  Adi  ions  thereof  ;  either  bv  -  *L"^nc^ 
human  Mind  could  not  conceive  ib  mtirh  p^011  ^ 
Adion,  in  a  fingle  and  indivifible  Beino-.  nr°Wer,an(! 
they  thought  fuch  a  Thing  too  great  and  hitrK  ^ fhaps 
Knowledge  of  the  Vulgar.  And  as  they  could  „  t{le 
fpeak  of  the  Operations  of  this  Almighty  Canf,»  °?  ,Wc!l 

(peaking  likewife  of  its  Effecls  ;  natural  PhilofoolT 10ut 
at  length  human  Nature,  and  Morality  itfelf  c  ’  ^ 
to  be  veiled  under  the  fame  fabulous  aileaod^ 

predion  ;  whence  the  Origin  of  Poetry,  and  d™; 
of  epick  Poetry.  '  ^  ’cularl 

The  Criticks,  after  Aphthonius  and  Thm, 
three  Kinds  of  Fables,  rational,  moral,  and 

Rational  Fables,  called  alfo  Parables  an*  i?.i  • 
of  Things  fuppofed  to  been  faid  and  done  bv  M 
and  which  might  poffibly  have  been  faid  ordon* 
in  Reality  they  were  not.  Such  in  the  Tarred  wv  •  0 
are  thofe  of  the  ten  Virgins  ;  of  Dives  and  7  ^ 
the  prodigal  Son,  &c.  of  thefe  rational  Fables 
likewife  about  a  Dozen  in  Phadrus.  lave 

Moral  Fables,  called  alfo  Apologues  ™  a  r 
wherein  Bealls  are  introduced  as  Adors,  Speakers  a? 


y 


excelled  therein.  In  this  Kind,  not  only  Beafls  Viit 
even  Trees,  Hammers,  &c.  are  fuppofed  to  fpeak’ 

The  rational  differ  from  the  moral  Fables  in  'this  • 
that  the  former,  though  it  be  feigned,  might  be  true’ 

but  the  latter  is  impoflible,  as  it  is  impoflible  for  Bealls 
or  Stocks  to  fpeak. 

Mixed  Fables,  arc  thofe  compofed  of  both  Sorts 
rational  and  moral ;  or  wherein  Men  and  Brutes  are  in¬ 
troduced  converting  together.  Of  this  we  have  a  fine 
Inllan  ce,  in  Juft  in,  lib.  xxxiii.  ,c.  4.  made  by  a  petty 
King,  to  alarm  the  antient  Gauls  again!!  the  Majiliam, 
who  arriving  out  of  Aft  a  in  Spain,  charmed  with  the 
Place,  begged  Leave  of  the  Inhabitants  to  build  a  Citv  • 
To  this  Eftcdt,  t  y ' 

A  Bitch  big  with  Young,  begged  of  a  Shepherd  a 
Place  to  lay  her  Whelps  in  ;  which  when  flic  had  ob¬ 
tained,  file  begged  further  for  Leave  to  rear  them  in 
the  fame.  At  length  the  Whelps  being  now  grown  up; 
depending  on  the  Strength  of  her  own  Family,  flic 
claimed  the  Property  of  the  Place. — So  the  Mafftlimis , 
who  are  now  only  Strangers,  will  hereafter  pretend  to 
be  Mailers  of  the  Country. 

As  to  the  Laws  of  Fables  ;  the  principal  are,  ill, 
I  hat  to  every  Fable  there  be  fome  Interpretation  an¬ 
nexed,  to  (hew  the  moral  Scnfe,  or  Dcflgn  thereof. 
This  Interpretation,  if  it  be  placed  after  the  I'M,  is 
called  Affabulat io  ;  if  before  it,  Prafabulatio. —  idly, 
That  the  Narration  be  clear,  probable,  lliort  an.l  plea- 
hint.  To  prefer vc  this  Probability,  the  Manners  mull 
be  cxpreilcd,  and  cloddy  kept  to,  as  in  Poetry. 

M.  dc  la  Mottc  lias  iome  line  Remarks  on  the  Subject 
of  Fables,  at  the  Beginning  of  his  Fables  nouvdles  italic  ti 
an  Roy ,  1719.  A  Fable ,  according  to  this  polite  Writer, 
is  a  little  Epick  Poem-,  differing  in  nothing  from  the 
great  one  but  in  Extent,  and  in  that  being  Iris  confined 
as  to  the  Choice  of  its  Per  Ion  v  it  may  take  in  all  Sorts 
at  Plcafu re,  as  Gods,  Men,  Bealls,  or  Genii  i  or  even 
if  Occult  on  be,  great  Pei  ions,  7.  c.  pcrlbnify  Virtues, 
Vices,  Rivers,  'Frees,  UV.  Thus  M.  de  la  RIotie  very 
happily  introduces  Virtue,  Talent,  and  Reputation,  ® 

Pcrlons  making  a  Voyage  together. 

That  Author  digged  ts  two  Rea  Ions  why  debit's  nave 

plcafal  in  nil  Ages  and  Places.  The  full  is  that;  Sel  - 
love  is  fpared  in  the  Inlli  tnflion.  The  lecoml,  that  t  u 
Mind  is  cxercifed  by  the  Allegory.  Men  do  not  on 
d 


ired  Precepts  ;  too  proud  to  comlefcewl  to  thole  11 
.jfophers  who  Teem  to  command  what  they  teach,  t  ’ey 
will  need  be  inllmdcd  in  a  more  humble  Manner :  K) 
would  never  amend,  if  they  thought  that  to  amci 
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f0  0bey.  But  that  there  is  a  Sort  of  A&ivity  in 
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'he  Mind*  which  mu  ft  be  humoured.  It  pleafes  itfelf 
-  1  Penetration,  which  difeovers  more  than  is  fhewn  ; 
!l’j  jn  apprehending  what  was  hid  under  a  Veil  fancies 
fimfelf  in  fome  meafure  the  Author  of  it.  The  Fable 
*  ft  always  imply  or  convey  fome  Truth.  In  other 
\Vorks  Delight  alone  may  fuffice ;  but  the  Fable  muft 
’  lftmtt.  Its  Eflence  is  to  be  a  Symbol,  and  of  Confe¬ 
ree  to  iignify  fomewhat  more  than  is  exprefled  by 
Xc  Letter.  This  Truth  fliould  for  the  Generality  be  a 
moral  one  •,  and  a  Series  of  Fictions  conceived  and  com- 
cofed  in  this  View,  would  form  a  Treatifc  of  Morality 
referable  to  any  more  direct  and  methodical  Treatife: 
Accordingly  Socrates ,  we  are  told,  had  a  Defign  to  com- 
pofe  a  Courfe  of  Morality  in  this  Way.  This  Truth 
ilicnild  be  concealed  under  the  Allegory  ;  and  in  Strid¬ 
es  it  ought  not  to  be  explained,  either  at  the  Begin¬ 
ning  or  End. 

The  Truth,  or  Idea  intended,  fliould  arile  up  in  the 
Reader’s  Mind  from  the  Fable  itfelf.  However,  for 
the  Convcniency  of  the  Iefs  difeerning  Readers,  it  may 
be  a  good  Way  to  point  out  the  Truth  or  Moral  in  pre- 
rifer  Terms.  To  have  the  Moral  at  the  End  of  the 
fable  feems  much  better  than  at  the  Beginning  :  The 
Mind  is  apt  to  be  foreftalled  in  the  latter  Cafe  ;  I  carry 
the  Key  all  along  with  me,  fo  that  there  is  no  Room  to 
exercife  my  Mind  in  finding  any  Thing  myfelf. 

The  Image,  M.  de  la  Motte  obferves,  muft  be  juft, 
and  exprefs  the  Thing  intended  diredly,  and  without 
any  Equivocation  :  It  muft  be  one,  that  is,  all  the  Parts 
muft  be  vifibly  acceflbry  to  one  principal  End;  and  it 
muft  be  natural,  that  is,  founded  on  Nature,  or  at  lead 
on  Opinion. 

The  Writers  of  Fables  are  not  many.  If  there  were 
any  before  jEfop,  his  Succefs  has  quite  effaced  their 
Memory  ;  and  even  occafioned  all  the  good  Things  of 
that  Kind  to  be  aferibed  to  him.  His  Life,  as  wrote 
by  Planudes ,  is  itfelf  a  thorough  Fable.  It  muft  be 
owned  to  be  very  happily  imagined,  to  make  the  In¬ 
ventor  of  Fables  a  Slave,  and  his  Matter  a  Philofophcr. 
The  Slave  has  his  Matter's  Pride  and  ill  Humour  to 
ceal  withal  throughout.  His  LefTons  were  all  contained 
in  the  Fables  themfelves ;  and  the  Readers  were  left  to 
the  Pleafure  of  picking  them  out  themfelves. 

It  is  generally  allowed  among  the  Learned,  that  tho* 
the  Matter  and  Invention  of  the  Fables  be  AEfop’s,  the 
Turn  and  Expreflion  is  not.  The  Greek  is  of  Planttdes, 
and  bad  Greek  it  is  in  the  Judgment  of  Father  Vavaffor , 
tit  Lttdicrtt  Dift.  Some  Authors  will  have  Socrates  the 
Author  of  the  Fables  of  JEfop  ;  others  attribute  them  to 
Solomon,  and  others  to  Homer . 

Phtcdrus  was  a  Slave  too,  and  a  freed  Man  ;  but  lie 
had  the  Advantage  over  JEfop  in  Education.  He  is 
only  a  Fabuliil,  as  lie  tranflates  and  copies.  Though 
his  Fables  be  generally  fhort,  yet  is  he  prolix,  compared 
to  his  Author.  His  Style,  however,  is  always  florid, 
Defcriptions  concifc,  and  his  Epithets  fuitablc  :  ITe  Fre¬ 
quently  adds  Graces  never  dreamt  of  by  the  Inventor  ; 
and  every  where  enriches  the  Simplicity  of  sEfop  in  the 
mod  delicate  Manner. 

Pilpay ,  another  Fabulift,  governed  Indojlan  a  long 
Time  under  a  powerful  Emperor :  But  lie  was  not  the 
Id's  a  Slave  ;  for  the  Prime  Miniftcrs  of  fuch  Princes  are 
always  more  fo  than  the  meaneft  Subjects.  Pilpay  com¬ 
prized  all  his  Politicks  in  his  Fables  ;  and  accordingly  his 
Work  long  continued  the  Book  of  State,  or  the  Difci- 
plinc  of  indojlan .  It  was  tranflated  into  Pcrftan  and 
dr  (thick,  and  fince  into  the  modern  Languages.  His 
i'mes,  M.  dc  la  Motte.  obferves,  arc  rather  famous  than 
good :  But  he  is  the  Inventor,  and  the  Merit  of  the  In¬ 
vention  will  always  compcnlate  for  a  dual  of  Faults. 
His  babies  are  often  mild,  and  artlels  ;  and  the  Colleo 
tl0n  *s  a  l°rt  of  romantick  Aflcmblage  of  Men  and  Genii, 
com  poled  in  its  Kind  like  Cyrus  or  Orlando  ;  where  the 
Adventures  are  continually  thwarting  and  clafliing  with 

each  other. 


ed  out  all  the  belt  Things  in  JEfop,  Ph.cdrus ,  and  Pilpay , 
o*  i*  *  | .  t*C7tcfo  with  a  Delicacy  and 

Simplicity  peculiar  to  inmfeJf ;  and  which,  in  the  ruefe- 

ment  of  his  Countrymen,  fets  him  even  above  Pbadrus. 

1  he  latter,  rather  than  take  up  with  what  de  In  Fon¬ 
taine  has  left,  chofe  to  be  an  Inventor  himfelf.  He  has 
fucceeded.  His  Fables  are  many  of  them  very  happy, 
though  fome  thmk  them  coo  full  of  Thought' and  Rea- 
loning  His  Verfification  is  infinitely  more  correft  than 

that  of  la  bontaine ;  and  more  fuitable  to  the  Subic* 
than  that  of  le  Noble.  J 

apu,  is  a  monumental  Infcription,  in  Ho¬ 
nour  or  Memory  of  a  Perlbn  defunfi  ;  or  an  Inlcription 
engraven  or  cut  on  a  Tomb,  to  mark  the  Time  of  a 
I  erfon  s  Deceafe,  his  Name,  Family,  and  uilully  fome 
Hloge  of  his  Virtues,  or  good  Qualities. 

The  Style  of  Epitaphs,  is  a  Kind  of  Medium  between 
Prole  and  \ erfe  ;  the  Jejune  and  the  Brilliant  are  here 
equa  ly  to  be  avoided.  The  Style  of  Epitaphs,  which 
was  laft  with  the  anticnt  Monuments,  has  beem  retrieved 
at  the  Beginning  of  this  Age,  by  Count  Emanuel  Teforo  5 
it  is  now  tiled  various  Ways  at  the  Beginning  of  Books, 
and  even  hpiftles  dedicatory  are  compol'ed  in  it,  whereas 
we  have  no  Example  among  the  Antients. 

Bouts-Rimez,  are  certain  Rhimes  in  the  French 
Poetry,  difpoled  in  Order,  and  given  to  a  Poet  to^e- 
ther  with  a  Subject,  to  be  filled  up  with  Verfes  ending 
in  the  fame  Words,  and  in  the  fame  Order.  ° 

The  Invention  of  the  Bout s-rimez,  is  owing  to  one  du 

Lot  a  Poet,  in  the  Year  1649,  in  fixing  the  Bouts,  it  is 

ufual  to  chute  fuch  as  feem  the  remote!!,'  and  have  the 

Connexion.  Some  good  Authors  fancy  that  thele 

Rhimes  are  of  a!)  others  the  eafiett,  that  they  affift  the 

Invention,  and  furnifii  the  mod  new  Thoughts  of  all 

others.  Sarrafin  has  a  Poem  on  the  Defeat  of  the  Bouts- 
rimer. 

All  the  Veifes  of  all  Kinds  of  Poetry  foever,  in  the 
modern  Languages,  the  Englijh  excepted,  which  ad¬ 
mits  of  Verfes  without  Rhimes,  end  in  a  Rhime  ;  which 
is  a  Similitude  of  Sound,  between  the  laft  Syllable  or 
Syllables  of  one  Verfe,  and  the  laft  Syllable,  or  Syllables 
of  a  Verfe  fuccceding  either  immediately,  or  at  a  Di- 
ftance  of  two  or  three  Lines. 

Rhime  is  a  modern  Invention,  the  Product  of  a’Go- 
thiclv  Age ;  Milton  calls  it  the  modern  Bondage  ;  yet 
fome  Authors  will  have  it,  that  the  Englijl;,  French ,  &c. 
borrow  their  Rhime  from  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  The 
Greek  Orators,  lay  they,  who  endeavoured  to  tickle  the 
Ears  of  the  People,  aft’eded  a  certain  Cadence  of  Pe¬ 
riods,  which  ended  alike,  and  called  them  ofMimteur*. 
The  Latins,  who  imitated  them,  called  thele  chimin^ 
Terminations,  fim i liter  de/in entia.  ° 

This  Aftedtation  increafed  as  the  Latin  Tongue  de¬ 
clined;  fo  that  in  the  later  Latin  Writers  fcarce  any 
Thing  is  more  common  than  rhyming  Periods. 

The  French ,  and  from  them  the  Englijh ,  adopted  this 
Cadence  of  Rhime,  which  feemed  to  them  more  pretty 
and  agreeable  than  the  metrical  Verfes  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Poets. 

This  Kind  of  Latin  Poetry  in  Rhime  was  much  in 
Vogue  in  the  12th  Century  ;  and  the  Verfes  thus  running 
were  called,  the  leonine  Verfes  \  for  what  Rcafon  Camden 
owns  he  does  not  know,  (for  a  Lion’s  Tail,  fays  lie,  does 
not  anfwer  to  the  middle  Parts  as  thole  Verfes  do)  but 
doubtlefs  they  had  their  Name  from  a  Canon  called  Leo- 
ninus,  who  Hr  ft  compofed  them  with  Succefs,  and  of 
whom  we  have  fevcral  Pieces  remaining,  addrefled  to 
Pope  Adrian  IV.  and  Alexander  III. 

Camden  has  givch  us  a  Collodion  of  Latin  Rhimes  of 
the  ancient  Englijh  Writers,  among  whom  1  Valter  dc 
Mapes,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  in  the  Time  of  Ilcnry  II. 
makes  a  principal  Figure  •,  efpccially  for  two  Pieces/ the 
one  in  praife  of  Wine,  the  other  againft  the  Pope,  for¬ 
bidding  the  Clergy  to  have  Wives. 

Since  the  Rcftoration  of  Learning,  in  the  1  Otfi  Century, 
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w  .  ^  Attempts  have  been  made  to  ban i lb  Rhime  out  ol  t, 

c  lay  nothing  of  the  Fables  of  Gabrias,  or  Babrias^  modern  Poetry,  and  to  fettle  the  EnvJilh  and  Fren 
dmus,  Aljlmius ,  &c.  ’  ’  "  ■ . 1 -  ■ 

Amonglt  the  Modems  we  have  none  that  tleferve  to 


V 

ones 
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erfes,  on  the  Footing  of  the  anticnt  Greek  and  Lat 
hr  T.  -o-  imvt.  uuin  LiuiL  viciei-vc  m  ones,  by  fixing  the  Quantities  of  1  he  Syllables,  and  tru 

‘  een  in  the  Company  above-mentioned,  except  M.  de  ing  wholly  to  thofc,  and  the  Number  ol  Mea lures. 
on  taint'  and  de  la' Motte,  the  full  of  whom  lias  pick-  This  Milton  has  done  with  great  Succefs,  in  I  us  i\v 
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dife  Loft,  and  other  Pieces  •,  and  after  him.  Philips ,  Add 
fon,  and  fome  others.  Verfes  of  this  Kind,  the  Englijh 
call  Blank  Verfes. 

The  French  have  attempted  the  fame,  but  not  with 
the  fame  Succefs.  Jo  del  el  made  the  firft  Effay,  and 
after  him  Pafquier\  but  they  failed.  Paferat  and  Rapin 
follow’d  them,  and  failed  like  them.  Their  Hexameter 
and  Sapphick  Verfes  were  neither  imitated  nor  approved; 
and  the  Cadence  of  Rhyme  was  preferred  to  Quantity,  or 
the  Ufe  of  long,  and  fhort  Syllables.  Des  Portes ,  like- 
wife,  made  fome  Effay s  of  Verfes,  conftrudled  of  long 
and  fhort  Verfes,  without  Rhymes,  but  the  Attempt  only 
lerved  to  convince  the  World,  that  this  Kind  of  Mea- 
fure  is  inconfiftent  with  the  Genius  of  the  French 
Tongue. 

To  fucceed  in  fuch  Kind  of  Verfes,  there  muft  be  a 
Liberty  of  varying  the  Order  of  the  Words,  or  of 
changing  their  Situation  as  may  beft  fuit  the  Occafions 
of  the  Poet ;  of  making  the  Subftantive  either  go  be¬ 
fore,  or  follow  after  the  Verb,  as  the  Verfe  requires,  &c. 
Now  none  of  the  modern  Tongues  admit  of  fuch  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  Situation  of  the  Words,  equally  with  the  An- 
tients  ;  yet  none  more  than  the  Englijh ,  nor  Ic/s  than  the 
French . 

Rhymes  are  either  fnnple  or  double ,  or  triple  \  though 
the  two  laft  are  now  diiiifed. 

Single  Rhymes  are  divided  into  per  fed  or  whole 
Rhymes ,  and  impeded  or  half  Rhymes. 

A  whole  or  pcrfcdl  Rhyme,  is  where  there  is  a  Simi¬ 
litude  of  Sound,  without  any  Difference  •,  or  where  a 
thorough  Identity  or  Sound  appears  in  the  Pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  two  Syllables,  notwithifanding  that  there 
may  be  fome  Difference  in  the  Orthography. 

An  impcrfel 7  or  half  Rhyme,  is  where  there  is  a  Simi¬ 
litude  with  a  Difference,  either  in  Refped  of  the  Pro¬ 
nunciation,  or  the  Orthography  ;  but  chiefly  the  former. 

In  the  Time  of  St.  Louis ,  the  French  began  to  be  more 
exad  in  their  Verification,  and  to  diftinguifli  their  Rhymes 
into  Mafculine  and  Feminine  *,  and  to  oblerve  a  regular 
Mixture  of  the  two,  in  their  Verfes. 

The  Feminine  Rh  vm  e,  is  that  where  the  lad  Syllable 
of  the  Rhyme  ends  with  an  c  mute,  or  quiefeent :  As  in 
Doree ,  Belle,  See. 

Mafculine  Rh  y m  cs  arc  thofe  of  all  other  Words. 

Manage  obferves,  that  Mafculine  Rhymes  dole  the 
Periods  better:  but  that  the  Feminines  being  the  fof ter 
and  more  languifhing,  are  more  agreeable,  elpcciaUy  in 
mournful  Subjeds. 

Double  Rhymes,  by  the  French  called  rich  Rhymes , 
are  thoJe  where  the  two  Words  terminate  alike  through 
the  whole  two  lad  Syllables,  as  Squabble,  and  Rabble ,  &c. 

Plain  Rhymes  are  thofe  where  the  two  Rhyming 
Verfes  fucceed  immediately  to  each  other. 

Crofs  Rhymes,  thofe  where  the  Verfes  are  fo  difpofed, 
as  that  the  firft  rhymes  with  the  third,  and  the  fccond  with 
the  fourth,  Gdc. 

Affonant  Rhymes  is  a  Tdrm  particularly  applied  to  a 
Kind  o{  Verfes  common  among  the  Spaniards ,  where  a 
Rcfcmblancc  of  Sound  lei  ves  indead  of  a  natural  Rhyme. 

Thus  Ligicra ,  Cubicrta ,  Ticrra ,  Ale  fa,  may  anfwcr 
each  other  in  a  Kind  of 'Affonant  Rhyme,  in  Regard  they 
have  each  an  e  in  the  penultimate  Syllable,  and  an  a  in  the 
lad. 

There  is  alfo  a  jocofe  Kind  ol  Poetry,  called  Bnrlefque, 
chiefly  u fed  in  the  Way  of  Drollery  and  Ridicule,  to  de¬ 
ride  Perfons  and  'Pilings. 

The  Word,  and  the  Thing  too,  frem  to  be  both  mo¬ 
dern  :  F.  VavaJJor  maintains,  in  his  book  De  ludicra  dic- 
tionc,  that  Bnrlefque  was  ablblutely  unknown  to  the  An¬ 
ti  cuts  *,  againtl  the  Opinion  of  Ibmc  others,  that  one 
Rainlovius,  in  the  Time  ol  Ptolemy  I  agns,  turned  the 
fciious  Subjects  ol  Tragedy  into  Ridicule  ;  which  per¬ 
haps  is  a  better  Play  for  the  Antiquity  uf  Farce,  than  of 
Bnrlefque, 

The  Italians  lain  to  have  the  jullell  Claim  to  the  In¬ 
vention  of  Burhfque.  The  lull  in  this  Kind  was  Hernia  ; 
lie  was  followed  by  /.://// ,  (. 'apurnli,  &<\  From  Italy 
it  palled  into  I'raiue ,  and  became  there  fo  much  the 
Mode,  that  in  apjK.uvd  a  Hook  tinder  the  Title  of 

the  Paflion  of  our  Saviour,  in  Bnrlefque  Verfes.  Thence 
it  came  into  England. 

The  hell  Work  we  have  of  that  'Fade  in  French ,  is 
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the  Virgil  Traveftey  of  Scan  on  ;  which  was  alfn  a  • 
Englijh  by  Cotton  and  Philips 5  for  which  p0or  r  n 

paid  very  dear,  for  having  d reded  Dido  in  the  •  * 
Manner  of  his  old  Aunt,  and  named  her-as  an 
fhe  refented  it  fo  much,  as  to  carry  her  ReCnt  n^Ina^ 
far  as  to  difinherit  him.  mcnt 

The  Macaronick,  or  Macaroniax,  is  a  v- 
of  the  Bnrlefque  Poetry,  and  con  fills  of  a 
Words  of  different  Languages,  with  Words  of  thAf 
gar  Tongue  latinized,  and  Latin  Words  modernized'11 

Theoph .  Folingius ,  a  Bencdidline  Monk  of  Mantva  ■ 
the  firft  who  invented,  or  at  leapt  cultivated,  this 
of  Verfe  :  For  though  we  have  a  Macaronea  Aeimi^y 
in  a  very  old  Letter,  beginning  E Si  Author  Tvp. Vs  V' 
nicus  clique  Paranjas  ;  yet  it  feems  to  have  been  die V[- 
of  Guarinus  Capelins  Sarfinas ,  who  in  the  Year  l 
printed  fix  Books  of  Macaronick  Poetry,  in  cabrhmnQe. 
gamog<c  Regem :  But  as  both  thefe  came  out  after  i* 
firft  Edition  of  Folingius,  which  was  publifhed  under  th- 
Name  of  Merlinus  Coccajus  in  1520  •,  fo  were  they  [g* 
wife  much  inferior  to  both  in  the  Style,  Invention  aiui 
Epifodes,  wherewith  he  has  enriched  the  Hi  (lory  of  Bat 
dus  ;  which  makes  the  Subject  of  his  Poem. 

The  famous  Rablais  firft  transferred  the  M&cawvp 
Style  out  of  the  Italian  Verfe  into  French  Prole,  and  on 
the  Model  thereof  formed  Pome  of  the  bell  fhinrr-  in 
his  Pantagruel. 

Merlin  Coccajus  met  with  fo  much  Succefs  in  his  new 
Way,  that  he  compofed  another  Book,  partly  in  Maca¬ 
ronick  Style,  called  II  Chars  del  tri  per  uno ;  but  with  very- 
different  Succefs. — After  this  appeared  in  My,  Maca- 
ronica  de  Syndic  at  u,  lf>  Condemnations  Bottom  Samfinis 
Lemhi ,  a  low  Performance  ;  and  Macaronis  Forza ,  an 
excellent  one,  by  Stcfonio  a  Jefuit.  —  In  1620,  By  mi 
publi filed  a  Carnavale  Tabula  Macaronea.  The  Jail  Ita¬ 
lian  who  wrote  in  this  Way,  was  Cafar  Urfiniiis ,  to  whom 
we  owe  Capri  cia  Macaronic  a  magifhi  Jlopini  Peeta  Pou- 
zancnfis ,  printed  in  1636. 

The  firft  who  fucceedcd  in  the  Macaronick  Stile  among 
the  French,  was  Antonins  de  Arena  Proven  falls  de  Bragor- 
diffima  villa  de  Soleriis,  in  two  Poems,  which  he  has  left 
us,  De  arte  danfandi,  &  de  guerra  Neapolitana  Rome.ua  id 
Genucnji .  He  was  followed  by  another  Lawyer,  who 
wrote  Hiftoria  braviffima  Caroli  V.  hnperat.  a  Pr ovine  in  - 
libits  Payfanis  triumphanter  fugati.  Some  Time  after, 
Remi  Belle  an ,  among  his  other  French  Poefies,  printed 
Dili  amen  metrificum  de  hello  Ilugonotico ,  id  ntjliconm 
pi gli amine  ad  fodales ,  a  Piece  much  valued.  This  was 
fucceeded  by  Cacafanga  Rccjlro  fuijfo  Lam  quenotorm  per 
M.  I  B.  Lichiardum  recatolicatum,  fpaliporcimm  Poctavr, 
to  which  Stephen  Tabouret  returned  an  Anfwcr  in  the 
fame  Strain.  Moliere1  s  Ceremony  of  the  Reception  ol  a 
Phyfician,  is  one  of  the  beft  Pieces  of  the  Kind. 

We  have  little  in  Englijh  in  the  Macaroni  an  Way  ;  no. 
thing  fcarcc  but  iome  little  loofc  Pieces,  collided  in 
Camden's  Remains. 

But  the  Germans  and  Ncthcrlandcrs  have  their  ftlus- 
ronifk  Poets  ;  witnefs  the  Cert  amen  Catholic  urn  cum  Cob' 
nijlis ,  of  one  Martinins  Hamconitis  frifius ,  which  con¬ 
tains  about  twelve  hundred  Verfes,  all  the  Words  where¬ 
of  begin  with  the  Letter  C. 

As  to  Poetry  in  general,  it  is  obferved,  that  the  an- 
tient  Eloquence  was  full  of  Myfterics  and  Aliegojics. 
'The  T  ruth  was  by  them  ufually  diJguifed  under  (ho  c 

ingenious  Inventions,  called  ^uOoi,  Fables,  q.  d  yort  S’ 
as  if  there  were  as  much  Difference  between  tliele  a  hi 

lous  Difcourfes  of  the  Learned,  and  the  common 
guage,  as  between  the  Speech  peculiar  to  Man,  am  t'c 
Voice  of  Brutes.  f  f  .  ,■ 

At  firft  Fables  were  chiefly  ufed  in  treating  ol 
vine  Nature,  after  the  Manner  they  then  conceive 
TTils  occafioned  the  firft  Poets  to  be  callu  l'- 
and  Poetry,  the  Language  of  the  Gods ,• — *  1  he 
tributes  they  feparuted  into  a  Number  olHam*s» 
Reafon  the  Wcakncls  of  the  human  Mind  couk  no 
ceive  (o  much  Power,  and  io  much  Aftion,  ,n  a 
city  fo  ftrict  and  iutli vifiblc  as  that  ol  God. 

Nor  could  they  fpenk  of  the  Operation  o  ^ 
mighty  Caulk,  witliout  fpeaking  Jikcwilc  ol  *  hamp 
'They  thcrelbre  added  Pliylicks  to  their  ih  b/»  |lC;r 
ling  both  after  the  fame  Manner,  without  fitn 

Veils  or  Allegories. 
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tfow  Man  being  the  moft  conliderable  of  all  the 
Works  of  the  Deity,  and  there  being  nothing  fo  proper 
for  Poets,  or  of  fuch  general  Ufe  to  Mankind  ;  as  fuch 
aSubjeft  ;  they  therefore  added  Ethicks  to  the  former, 
and  treated  the  Dodrine  of  Manners  in  the  fame  Way  as 
they  had  done  Divinity  and  Phyfiology.  And  hence 
arofe  the  Epopccia,  or  Epick  Poem. 

The  Epick  Poets  have  done  with  Regard  to  Morality, 
juft  the  contrary  of  what  the  divine  Poets  did  for  their 
Theology.  As  the  too  great  Diverfity  of  the  divine 
Adions  and  Perfedions,  fo  little  proportionate  to  our 
Underftanding,  occafioned  the  latter  to  divide  the  fingle 
Idea  of  the  fimple  Eftencf*  of  God,  into  feveral  Perfons 
under  different  Names ;  as  Jupiter ,  Juno,  Neptune ,  &c. 
jo  on  the  contrary,  the  Nature  of  moral  Phiiofophy, 
which  never  gives  any  Rule  for  particular  Things,  occa¬ 
fioned  the  Epick  Poets  to  unite  in  one  fingle  Idea,  in 
the  fame  Perfon,  and  even  in  a  fingle  Adion,  what¬ 
ever  of  the  like  Kind  occurs  in  different  Perfons  and 
different  Adions. 

Thus,  fays  Arijtotle ,  Poetry  teaches  moral  Phiiofophy, 
not  by  reciting  hiftorically  what  Alcibiades  has  done  or 
fuffer’d ;  but  by  propofing  what  fuch  a  Perfon,  whom 
the  Poet  calls  by  any  Name  he  pleafes,  would  necef- 
farily  or  probably  have  done  or  laid  on  the  like  Occa- 
fon.  It  is  in  this  Manner  he  reprefents  either  the  un¬ 
happy  Confequences  of  Defigns  ill-concertcd,  of  wicked 
Adions,  fsc.  or  the  Reward  of  good  Adions,  and  the 
Pfeafure  reaped  from  a  Dcfign  laid  in  Virtue,  and  con¬ 
duced  by  Piudence. 

Thus,  according  to  our  Critick,  the  poetical  Adions 
and  Perfons  arc  all  feigned,  allegorical,  and  univerfal  ; 
not  hiftorical  and  fingular. — This  is,  likewile,  the  Sen¬ 
timent  of  Horace ,  who  adds,  that  Poets  teach  Morality, 
as  well  as  Phiiofophy  *,  but  the  Preference  herein  lie  gives 
to  Homer. 

This  Advantage  of  the  Poets  over  mere  Philofophers, 
nrifes  hence,  that  all  Poetry  is  an  Imitation.  Now  Imi¬ 
tation  is  a  Thing  extremely  natural,  and  hence  this  Man¬ 
ner  of  propofing  Things  becomes  better  fitted  to  en¬ 
gage  the  Auditors.  Again,  Imitation  is  an  Inftrudion 
given  by  Examples  •,  and  Examples  are  the  more  proper 
to  perfuade,  in  Regard  they  prove  the  Thing  poffible. — 
In  effed.  Imitation  is  fo  much  the  Nature  of  Poetry, 
that  Arijtotle  tells  us,  it  is  to  this  the  Art  owes  its  Rife. 

But  the  Poets,  by  becoming  Philofophers,  did  not 
ccafe  to  be  Divines  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Morality  they 
taught,  obliged  them  frequently  to  introduce  the  Deity 
in  their  Works  ;  and  the  Share  fo  auguft  a  Being  had  in 
the  Adion,  obliged  the  Poet  to  make  it  grand,  impor¬ 
tant,  and  condudcd  by  Perfons  of  Kings  and  Princes. 

Add  to  this,  that  it  likewife  obliged  the  Poet  to  think 
and  fpoak  after  a  Manner  elevated  above  the  common 
Pitch  of  Men  •,  and  to  equal,  in  l'omc  Mcafurc,  the  di¬ 
vine  Perfons  lie  introduced;  and  to  this  Purpofe,  ferved 
the  poetical,  figurative  Language,  and  the  Majefty  of 
heroick  Vrrfe. 

To  convey  their  Truths  to  the  bed  Advantage,  and 
adapt  them  the  particular  Purpofes  they  were  intended 
ior  *,  Poets  found  out  Forms.  Hence  the  Epopccia  and 
Drama. 

Epick  Poetry  is  more  for  the  Manners  and  Habits 
than  the  Pafiions ;  thelc  lalt  rife  all  at  once,  and  their 
Violence  is  but  of  a  fiiort  Duration  ;  but  the  Habitudes 
ate  cooler  and  more  gentle,  and  rile  and  fall  more  flowly. 

The  Epick  Aftion,  therefore,  could  not  be  rcllraincd 
to  a  Day  or  two,  as  that  of  the  Drama  ;  a  longer  and  a 
more  juft  Space  was  required  for  this,  than  for  the  Tra¬ 
gedy,  which  is  only  for  the  Pafiions.  And  hence  arofc 
a  Hill  greater  Dillcrencc  between  Tragedy  and  the 
Epopccia. 

For  the  iragick  Violence  required  a  flrongcr  and  more 
lively  Rcprelemation  than  the  Epick  ;  and  accordingly 
it  con fi (Is  wholly  in  the  Adion,  the  Poet  never  fpcaking 
as  he  does  in  the  Epopccia,  where  there  arc  no  Adors. 

Hugujlns' s  Reign,  M.  dc  St.  Ewan  out  older  ves,  was 
that  of  the  excellent  Poets;  but  it  does  not  fallow  hence, 
that  it  was  that  of  the  bed  Genius’s ;  fincc  Poetry  re¬ 
quires  a  particular  one,  which  is  not  always  agreeable  to 
good  Sonic:  Sometimes  it  is  the  Language  of  the  Dei- 
l,cs»  a!ul  fometimes  that  of  mad  People;  leldoni  that  of 
a  Man  of  Merit.  It  delights,  as  already  obferved,  in 
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Fi&ions,  Figures,  and  always  Foreign  to  the  Reality  of 

Things  ;  tho’  that  Reality  be  foie  capable  to  fatisfv  a 
found  Underftanding. 

Not  but  that  there  is  fomething  gallant,  in  making 

Verfes  well,  but  we  fhould  be  very  great  Mafters  of  our 

Genius,  otherwife  the  Mind  is  pofTefied  with  fomethino* 

foreign,  which  does  not  allow  it  to  difpofe  eafily  enoup-h 
of  itfelf.  Jo 

Cicero  relates  it  as  a  Saying  of  Democritus  and  Plato , 
that  there  could  be  no  good  Poet,  Sine  ajflattt  furor  is, 

without  a  Tindure  of  Madnefs  *,  and  Arijtotle  calls  Poets 
exprefiy  Maniaci,  Maniacks,  Madmen. 

^  1 1  us,  that  the  Arab  Authors  are 

more  poetically  given  than  thofe  of  any  other  People  ; 

and  adds,  that  there  are  more  Verfes  among  the  Arabians, 
than  among  all  the  other  Nations  put  together. 

The  Greek  Word  7ro»>i7ti?,  Poet ,  fignifies  Maker,  from 
now,  facio ,  I  ntake ;  whence  the  Poets  were  alfo  an- 
tiently  called  Fatijis.  The  Name  they  were  properly  de¬ 
noted  by  among  the  Romans,  was  Fates,  which  fignifies 
Prophet. 

By  aLaw  of  the  Emperor  Philip,  inferted  in  the  Code, 
lib.  io.  tom.  5 2.  Poets  are  exprefiy  excluded  from  the 
Immunities  granted  the  Profefibrs  of  all  other  Sciences. 

Homer,  Virgil,  Tajfo  and  Milton,  are  the  chief,  and 

al moft  the  only  Epick  Poets  ;  tho’  B  oilcan  cenfures  fc- 
verely  the  two  laft. 

Of  he  fays,  that  his  Books  had  not  been  fo 

much  in  Vogue,  if  his  Heroes,  always  in  Prayer,  had 
done  nothing  elfe  but  to  bring  Satan  to  Reafon. 

Sophocles ,  Euripides,  Shakefpcar,  Otway,  Corneille, 
and  Ratine,  are  the  belt  tragick  Poets.  Ariftophanes, 
Menander,  Plautus,  Terence,  hlctcher,  Ben  John/on,  &c. 
the  chief  cornick  Poets.  Horace,  Malherb,  and  Cowley, 
excelled  as  Lyrick  Poets.  Juvenal,  Reignier ,  Soileau, 

Dryden,  Oldham,  Pope,  Swift,  Paul  Whitehead,  &c.  as 
Satyrick  Poets. 

APPENDIX. 

Of  Romances. 

As  M.  Fontenelle  calls  Romance  Poems  in  Prole,  and 
Bojfu  is  not  averfe  to  their  being  admitted  as  poetical 
Pieces,  HI  place  them  here,  and  fay,  that  a  Romance , 
antiently  Romaunt,  and  Romant,  is  a  fabulous  Relation 
of  certain  Intrigues  and  Adventures  in  the  Way  of  Love 
or  Gallantry,  invented  to  entertain  and  inftruft  the 
Readers. 

The  juft  Notion  therefore  of  a  Romance  is,  that  it  is  a 
Difcourfe  invented  with  Art  to  pleafe  and  improve  the 
Mind,  and  to  form  or  mend  the  Manners,  by  Inftru&ions 
difguifed  under  the  Allegory  of  an  A<ftion,  or  Series  of 
Adions,  related  in  Profe,  in  a  delightful,  probable,  yet 
furprizing  Manner. 

A  juft  Romance  confifts  of  two  Parts,  viz.  a  moral,  as 
its  Foundation  and  End  ;  and  a  Fable  or  Adion,  as  the 
S  u  peril  rud  ure  and  Means.  It  mu  ft  alfo  have  the  Man¬ 
ners,  that  is,  the  Characters  mull  be  diftinguilhed,  and 
the  Manners  muft  be  ncceflary,  and  have  all  the  other 
Qualities  of  poetical  Manners. 

The  Incidents  muft  be  delightful,  and  to  that  End 
rightly  difpofed  and  furprizing.  The  Sentiments  fall  un¬ 
der  the  fame  Rules  as  the  Drama.  But  the  Diftion  is 
allowed  to  be  more  lofty  and  figurative,  as  being  a  Nar¬ 
ration  ;  and  not  having  Terror  or  Pity,  but  Admiration 
for  its  End. 

As  Compofitions  of  this  Kind  have  a  long  Time  been 
little  elfe  but  Hiftorics  of  amorous  Adventures,  and  Feats 
of  Knight- Errantry:  The  Origin  of  Romances  is  referred 
to  that  of  Love-1 1  iflorics  :  And  accordingly  Dcarchus,  a 
Dilciple  of  Arijtotle,  who  firft  wrote  of  thole  Matters,  is 
ufually  efteemed  the  Author  of  Romances.  Tho*  Pbotius 
is  of  Opinion,  that  Antonins  Diogenes's  Book  on  the  Er¬ 
rors  and  Amours  of  Dinias  and  Dcrcyllis,  gave  Birth  to 
moft  of  the  Works  of  this  Kind.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is 
certain,  the  Antients  have  had  their  Romances  as  well  as 
wc.  Such  are  the  Amours  of  Rhodanis  and  Sinottidcs, 
deferibed  in  Iambicks :  Such  is  the  Romance  of  Leucippe 
and  Clitophon ,  com po fed  by  Achilles  Vatins,  a  Greek 
Writer,  afterwards  a  Bifiiop :  Such  arc  the  four  Books 
of  incredible  Tilings,  wrote  by  Damafitts :  Such  arc 
the  Ethiopicks  of  Heliodortts ,  wherein  lie  relates  the 
Amours  of  Vhcogcncs  and  Chari c lea,  —  Lafily,  under 

the 
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the  fame  Clafs  may  be  ranked  the  Fables  of  Parthmius 
Nicemtts ,  of  Athenagoras ,  Theodoras  Prodr  anus,  Eufta - 
//>/«*  and  Indeed  Antiquity  could  fcarce  be 

reconciled  to  fuch  Pieces,  and  always  looked  on  them  as 
Abides.  Photius  in  his  Bibliotheca ,  cod.  87.  gives  a 
frightful  Account  of  that  of  Tatius  and  the  Ethiopicks 
offleliodorus ,  though  one  of  the  mod  modeft  and  re- 
ferved  Pieces  of  the  Kind,  met  with  very  ievere  Treat¬ 
ment,  That  Author  was  Biihopof  Tinea  in  Thcffalia  in 
the  fourth  Century.  A Jicepbonts  tells  us,  that  a  Synod 
confidering  the  Danger  which  might  accrue  to  Youth 
for  reading  his  Romance ,  authorized  as  it  was,  by  the 
Dignity  of  its  Author,  propofed  it  to  him,  either  to 
fupprefs  his  Book,  or  renounce  his  Bifhopnck  ;  and 
that  he  chofe  the  latter.  But  this  Hiftory  is  a  little  apo¬ 
cryphal.  A  _  .  . 

Be  this  as  it  will,  Heliodorus  has  ferved  as  a  Model 

to  all  the  Romances  wrote  fince  ;  the  Marriage  of  The- 
agenes  and  Chariclea ,  has  produced  a  very  numerous 
Ilfue  •,  even  all  the  Romances  now  extant  in  the  World. 

In  Imitation  of  the  Archbifhop  Turpinus ,  who  paTed 
for  Author  of  the  Romance  of  the  Feats  of  Charlemagne , 
and  Orlando ,  a  great  Number  of  Hidories  of  the  like 
Kind  were  wrote  in  Prance  during  the  1  ime  of  Philip 
the  Fair  ;  the  Authors  whereof  feem  to  improve  on 
each  other,  contending  who  fhould  go  lurched  in  the 
Merveilleux.  Thcle  Books  being  intended  for  the  po¬ 
lite  People,  were  wrote  in  the  Court  Language  of  that 
Age  ;  which  was  called  the  Romans ,  romant ,  or  1  omanicy 
whence  the  Books  thenifelves  were  called  by  thole 
Names :  And  thus  by  Degrees  Romans ,  &c.  became  the 
general  Name  of  all  Books  of  this  Kind  ;  whence  at 

length  the  Engltjh ,  Romance. 

Others  derive  the  Word  from  the  Spanifh  romanfieio , 

I  invent,  as  intimating  Romances  to  be  meer  Fidtions. 
And  hence  it  is  that  the  ancient  Poets  of  Provence ,  who 
were  the  fil'd  great  Dealers  in  Romances ,  are  called  T7011- 

badonrs ,  q.  d.  Finders  or  Inventors. 

The  French, ,  above  all  other  Nations,  have  applied 
thenifelves  to  this  Kind  of  Writing;  which  is  owing  in 
part  to  the  Freedom,  &c.  wherewith  they  converfe  with 
Women.  They  began  chiefly  with  Romances  of  Chivalry ; 
hence  our  Amadis ,  in  24  Volumes  ;  Palmenn  d  Oliva , 
King  Arthur  of  England ,  &c.  whereof  we  have  an  agree¬ 
able  Critick  in  Don  Quixot. 

The  later  Romances  are  much  more  polite ;  the  bed 
of  which  are  the  Afire  a  d'Jrfe ,  the  Cyrus  and  Clelia  of 
Mademoifclle  de  Scuderi  ;  the  CaJJandre  and  Cleopalte  of 
la  Calprcnedc  ;  the  Arianc  ol  Des  Afaretz  ;  Prancion ,  &c. 
which  M.  Boilemt ,  in  that  dreadful  Combat  between  the 
Canons  and  Chanters  of  the  St.  Chapcllc ,  fignalized  in  his 
Lulrin .  The  mod  celebrated  Romance  wrote  in  French , 
and  which  is  worth  all  other  Romances  wrote  in  any 
Language  whatever,  and  which  till  now  has  been  inimi¬ 
table,  is  the  Adventures  of  T ckmachus,  by  M.  de  Fcnelon, 
Archbifhop  of  Cam  bray. 

The  Germans  too  have  their  Romances ,  efpecially 
Hercules  and  I  lercu  life  us  ;  the  Aromcna ,  051  avia,  Ar - 

mwitis,  Otbcrl,  &c. 

The  Italians  have  their  Fromena  by  Biondi ;  the 
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Love  for  Objedts,  are  always  very  dano^omp  ?’.-0r 
for  Youth,  for  as  their  Mind  then  is  like°a  new  Q 
fufceptible  of  all  Sorts  of  Imprefllons,  which  are 
diengthned  than  weakned  by  the  Time,  it  is  danc^  ^ 
to  trace  upon  it,  depraved,  vicious,  or  lantafticato^^ 
The  vicious  ones  prove  to  be  in  Procefs  of  Time  a  Sot^’ 
of  Luxury  or  Debauchery,  which  their  natural' fnch^ 
tions,  make  flow  with  greater  Impetuoflty,  in  pr  'na‘ 

tion  as  they  grow  dronger  ;  and  the  Fantaflical 
thenifelves  fo  abfoluce  Maders  of  their  Inia&imr  er 
efpecially  if  it  be  a  weak  one,  that  it  is  moially°lm 
ble  to  root  them  out  afterwards ;  whereof  Cerva>r' 
gives  us  feveral  Indances  in  the  Conduit  of  Jus  He 
Don  Quixot.  To  make  a  young  Nobleman  defiglK*d  T 
the  Army,  read  Charlemagne,  or  Amadis ,  &c.  unT 
Pretence  of  infpiring  him  with  Bravery,  or  Couracr^ 
and  making  him  thereby  a  good  Soldier,  is  rUnnin„  £ 
Rifk  of  making  him  rather  a  Madman  ;  the  I iiifories  of 
our  modern  Heroes,  which  have  nothing  of  the  Fable 
in  them,  and  con  fids  on  real  Fatts,  fome  of  which  can 
even  be  witnefled  by  our  Contemporary,  are  far  refer¬ 
able  to  thofe  Fables,  and  much  more  capable  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  de  fired  Effect ;  befldes  that,  the  modern  military 
Art  and  Difcipline  is  quite  different  from  what  the  Fable 
is  pleafed  to  entertain  us  with  of  thofe  dark  Times ;  the 
mod  fenfible  Part  of  Mankind  doubting,  even  withvery 
great  Reafon,  if  fome  of  thofe  antient  Heroes  fo  much 
vaunted,  had  ever  any  Exidence  but  in  the  Brain  of  the 
Romancers. 

The  Prolixity  of  Romances  having  rendered  them 
tedious,  and  the  Multitude  of  incredible  Incidents  they 
are  duffed  with,  uncapable  to  pleafe  or  entertain  a  judi¬ 
cious  Mind,  having  entirely  diferedited  them  in  the 
polite  World,  fome  Authors  have  invented  in  our  Time, 
fhort  Romances ,  wrote  in  a  more  eafy  and  natural  Style, 
agreeably  diverfified  of  modern  Incidents,  better  appro¬ 
priated  to  our  Manner  of  conceiving  Things;  which 
modern  Romances  they  have  alfo  diftinguiflied  from  the 
Antients,  by  the  Title  of  Novels.  We  have  a  great 
many  Romances  of  this  Kind  wrote  both  in  French  and 
Engliflj  ;  very  proper  to  entertain  the  mofl  judicious  Mind 
at  his  leifure  Hours.  Tho’  as  the  belt 'Things  are  often 
corrupted  by  the  Depravation  of  our  Imagination ;  there 
are  fome  Works  of  this  Kind,  as  much  calculated  to 
debauch  Morals,  and  flatter  the  mod  vicious  Inclinations, 
as  others  are  either  to  infpire  us  with  Virtues,  noble  and 
generous  Principles,  or  to  reform  our  Manners.  No¬ 
thing  (hocks  me  more  than  to  fee  thofe  poifonous  Sources 
of  Debaucheries  flowing  from  the  Pen  ol  a  female 
Author,  efpecially  when  I  confldcr  that  it  has  always 
been  the  common  Opinion,  that  M oddly  was  a  Quality 
eflcntial  to  the  Fair  Sex.  They  cannot  be  exc tiled  by 
alledging,  that  it  is  the  Tade  of  the  Age,  fince  the  Age 
owe  that  Tade  to  thofe  debauched  Authors  who  make 
Ufe  of  their  Talents  to  flatter  it. 
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POTTERY,  is  the  Art  of  making  earthen  Pots 
and  Veil  els ;  which  Art  is  as  much  fubjedt  to  Im¬ 
provements  as  any  other  mechanical  Art, 

The  chief,  and  almofl  the  only  Tools,  or  Indrumcnts 
u  fed  in  Pottery ,  are  the  IF  he  el  and  the  Lathe  ;  the 
greatdl  Perflation  and  Beauty  of  the  Work,  depending 
chiefly  cm  the  Dexterity  of  the  Workman’s  Hands. 

Tile  Wheel,  conlifls  of  a  Nut,  which  is  a  Beam  or 
Axis,  the  Foot  or  Pivot  thereof  plays  perpendicularly 
on  a  (ice- (lone  Sole  or  Bottom.  From  the  four  Corners 
of  this  Beam,  which  does  not  exceed  two  Feet  in 
Height,  arife  lour  Iron  Bars,  called  the  Spokes  of ‘the 
Wheel,  which  forming  diagonal  Lines  with  the  Beam, 
defend,  and  are  fallciia!  at’ Bottom  to  the  Edges  of  a 
Uromr  wooden  Circle,  four  Feet  in  Diameter,  perfcdlly 


e  the  Felloes  of  a  Coach- Wheel,  except  that  it 
ithcr  Axis  nor  Radii ;  and  is  only  joined  to  the  cam, 
lich  ferves  it  as  an  Axis,  by  the  Iron  Bars.  0 
the  Nut  is  flat,  of  a  circular  Figure,  and  a  t)U 
ametcr.  On  this  is  laid  a  Piece  ol  the  Clay  01  'a  ’ 

be  turned  and  fufhionci).  . ,  r  ir 

The  Wheel  thus  difpofed,  is  encompafled 
les  of  four  different  Pieces  o(  Wood,  hi  ,UI1LV  n 
mien  Frame:  The  hind  Piece,  which  is  that '  . 

e  Workman  fits,  is  made  a  little  inclining  tow.  j . 
rhccl  :  On  the  fore  Piece  are  placed  the  Pica* 

•od  Earth.  Laftly,  the  Sidc-tfeus  Wne  ( 

m  to  red  h 
/e  him  inoi 

j  Veil'd  to  be  turned.  By  his 


l^aitiy,  me  muu-x  •  (f  t0 

is  Feet  againll: ;  and  are  made  nu  b  ^ 
>re  or  Ids  Room,  according  to  1 ■  ^  ^  oj 

be  turned.  By  his  hide  is  a 
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•Water,  wherewith  from  Time  to  Tune  he  wets  his 
Hands,  to  prevent  the  Earth  flicking  to  them. 

The'  Potter  having  prepared  his  Clay  or  Earth,  and 
laid  a  Piece  of  it  fuitable  to  the  Work  he  intends,  on 
the  Top  of  the  Beam,  fets  down  ;  his  Thighs  and  Legs 
much  expanded,  and  his  Feet  relied  on  the  Side-Pieces, 
as  is  mod:  convenient. 

In  this  Situation  he  turns  the  Wheel  round,  till  it  has 
got  the  proper  Velocity  ;  when,  wetting  his  Hands  in 
the  Water,  he  bores  the  Cavity  of  the  Veflel,  continuing 
t0  widen  it  from  the  Middle ;  and  thus  turns  it  into 
form,  turning  the'Wheel  afrefli,  and  wetting  his  Hands 
from  Time  to  Time. 

When  the  Veflel  is  too  thick,  they  ufe  a  fiat  Piece  of 
Iron  with  a  Hole  in  the  Middle,  and  fomewhat  lharp 
on  one  Edge,  to  pare  off  what  is  redundant.  Laftly, 
when  the  Veflel  is  finifhed,  they  take  it  off  from  the  cir¬ 
cular  Head  by  a  Wire  paffed  underneath  the  Veflel. 

The  Potter’s  Lathe ,  is  alfo  a  Kind  of  Wheel,  but 
fimpler,  and  {lighter  than  the  former.  Its  three  chief 
Members,  are  an  Iron  Beam  or  Axis,  three  Feet  and  an 
half  high,  and  two  Inches  in  Diameter  ;  a  little  wooden 
Wheel  all  of  a  Piece,  ah  Inch  thick,  and  leven  or  eight 
in  Diameter,  placed  horizontally  a- top  of  the  Beam,  and 
ferving  to  form  the  Veflel  on  ;  and  another  larger  wooden 
Wheel,  all  of  a  Piece,  three  Inches  thick,  and  two  or 
three  Feet  broad,  faftened  to  the  fame  Beam  at  Bottom, 
parallel  to  the  Horizon.  The  Beam  or  Axis  turns,  by 
a  Pivot  at  Bottom  on  an  Iron  Stand. 

The  Workman  gives  the  Motion  to  the  Lathe  with 
his  Feet.,  by  pufliing  the  great  Wheel  alternately  with 
his  Foot ;  till  giving  it  a  greater  or  lefier  Degree  of 
Motion,  as  his  Work  requires. 

They  work  with  the  Lathe ,  with  the  fame  Inflruments 
and  after  the  fame  Manner  as  with  the  Wheel;  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ferves  for  any  more  than 
forming  the  Body  of  the  Veflel,  The  Feet,  Handle, 
and  Ornaments,  if  there  be  any,  befides  the  Mouldings 
being  to  be  made,  and  fet  on  by  hand  ;  if  there  be  any 
Sculpture  in  the  Work,  it  is  ufually  done  in  earthen  or 
wooden  Moulds,  prepared  by  a  Sculptor,  unlefs  the 
Potter  has  Skill  enough  to  do  it  himfelf,  which  is  very 
rare. 

The  Piece  of  earthen  Ware  being  done,  it  is  put  to 
dry,  to  a  certain  Degree ;  and  from  thence  carried  to 
the  Oven  to  be  baked.  As  to  the  glazing,  or  varnifli- 
ing  of  it,  it  is  ufually  done  with  Sand,  Litharge  or  Lead- 
' Allies,  Wood-Afhes,  and  Smalt,  melted  into  a  Cake. 

But  the  m  off' curious  Operation  of  this  Kind,  is  that 
of  making  Porcelain  ;  the  Procefs  thereof  is  as  follows. 

In  the  Manufacture  of  Porcelain,  there  are  four  Prin¬ 
cipal  Things  to  be  confldered,  viz.  the  Matter  it  is 
made  of,  the '  Art  of  forming  the  VefieJs,  and  other 
Works ;  the  Colours  wherewith  it  is  painted  ;  and  laflly, 
the  Baking,  or  giving  it  the  proper  Degree  of  Fire. 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  Earths,  and  as  many  Kinds  of 
Oils  or  Varnilhes  ufed  in  the  Compofition  of  Porcelain , 
vulgarly  called  China.  The  firfl  Earth,  called  Kaulin , 
is  befet  with  glittering  Corpufclc#; ;  the  fecond,  called 
hetanfe ,  is  a  plain  White,  but  exceeding  fine,  and  foft 
to  the  Touch.  They  are  both  found  in  Quarries  twenty 
or  thirty  Leagues'  from  King  tc  chi ng ;  and  hither  thcle 
Earths,  or  rather  Stones,  are  brought  in  an  infinite 
Number  of  little  Barks,  inceflantly  paffing  up  and  down 
the  River  Jatichen  for  that  Purpofc.  The  Petunfes  arc 
brought  in  Form  of  Bricks,  having  been  fo  cut  out  of 
the  Quarries,  where  they  are  naturally  Pieces  of  a  very 
hard  Rock.  The  White  of  the  befl  Pctunfeis  to  border 
a  little  on  Green. 

I  he  firfl:  Preparation  of  thefe  Bricks,  is  to  break  and 

pound  them  lirll,  into  a  coarfc  Powder  with  Iron  Mallets, 

then  in  Mortars  with  Peflles,  that  have  Stone  Heads, 

nrmed  with  Iron,  and  wrought  either  with  the  Hand  or 
with  Mills. 

When  the  Powder  is  rendered  almqfl;  impalpable, 
they  throw  it  in  a  large  Urn  full  of  Water,  flirring  it 
■iifkly  about  with  an  Iron  Inflrumcnt.  After  the  Water 
ws  refted  a  little  while,  they  fleim  off  from  the  Top  a 
w  me  Subfiance  formed  there,  of  the  Thicknefs  of  four 
j?  hvc  lingers,  and  difpofc  this  Scum  or  Cream  in  ano- 
tcr  Veflel  of  Water.  They  then  flit*  again  the  Water 
the  lirfl  Urn,  and  again  fkim  it,  and  thus  altcrnate- 

Vo !,,  II. 


Iy,  till  there  remain  nothing  but  the  GraVel  of  the  Pc- 

tu'nfes  at  Bottom  ;  which  they  lay  afrefh  Under  the  Mill 
for  a  new  Powder. 

As  to  the  fecond  Urn*  wherein  a  fe  pUt  the  SfeinJmihdts 

of  the  firfl;  when  the  Water  is  well  fettled  and  become 

quite  dear,  they  pour  it  off ;  and  with  the  Sediment 

coileflcd  at  Bottom  in  form  of  a  Pafte,  fill  a  kind  of 

Moulds  :  Whence,^  when  almoft  dry,  they  take  it  out, 

and  cut  it  into  Pieces,  which  are  what  they  properly 

call  Petunfes  ;  reserving  them  to  be  mixed  with  the 

Kaulmg,  in  the  Proportion  hereafter  afligned. 

Thefe  Squares  are- fold  by  the  Hundred,  but  it  is  Very 

rare  to  meet  with  them  unfalfificd.  The  Workmen, 

>vho  like  the  reft  of  the  Chine fe,  are  errant  Knaves  in 

their  Dealings,  ufually  mixing  Refufe  along  with  them  ;  fo 

that  they  are  commonly  obliged  to  purify  them  as  they 
can  be  employed. 

The  Raiding,  which  is  the  other  Earth  ufed  in  Pot* 
celam,  is  much  fofter  than  the  Pctunfi  when  dug  out 
of  the  Quarry  ;  yet  it  is  this,  which  by  its  Mixture  with 
tie  other  gives  the  Strength  and  Firmnefs  to  the  Work* 
b.  Dentrecolles  (who  learn’d  in  China  the  Secret  of 
making  Porcelain ,  and  has  communicated  this  and  all 
the  following  Procefs  to  us)  obferves,  that  fome  Englifh 
ox  Dutch,  having  procured  fome  Petunfes  to  be  brought 
privately,  upon  their  attempting  to  make  Porcelain , 
at  theii  Return  into  their  own  Country,  could  not  fuc- 
ceed  for  want  of  taking  Kauling  along  with  it;  which 
the  Chinefe  being  apprized  of,  faid,  c  that  the  Europeans 
‘  were  wonderful  People  to  go  about  to  make  a  Body, 

6  whofe  Flefli  was  to  luftain  itfelf  without  Bones.’ 

The  Mountains  whence  the  Kauling  is  dug,  are  co¬ 
vered  without-fide  with  a  reddifh  Earth*  The  Mines 
are  deep  ;  and  the  Matter  is  found  in  Glebes  or  Clods, 
like  the  Chalk  in  ours.  The  Author  is  of  Opinion, 
that  the  white  Earth  of  Malta  is  not  much  different 
from  the  Kauling ,  except  that  it  wants  the  filvered  Par¬ 
ticles.  The  Preparation  of  Kauling  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  Petunfes ,  except  that  the  Matter  being  lefs 
hard,  lefs  Labour  is  required. 

The  Oil  or  Varnifli,  which  makes  the  third  Ingre¬ 
dient  in  Porcelain ,  is  a  whitifh  liquid  Subftance,  drawn 
from  the  hard  Stone  whereof  the  Petunfes  are  formed  ; 
that  which  is  whiteft,  and  whofe  Stains  are  the  greeneft, 
being  always  chofen  for  this  Purpofe. 

The  Manner  of  preparing  the  Oil  is  thus :  The  Pe¬ 
tunfes  being  wafhed,  undergo  the  fame  Preparations  as 
for  making  the  Squares,  excepting  that  the  Matter  of 
the  fecond  Urn  is  not  put  in  Moulds,  but  the  fineft 
Part  of  it  taken  to  compofc  the  Oil.  To  an  hundred 
Pounds  of  this  Matter  they  cafl  a  mineral  Stone  called 
Shekau ,  refembling  our  Alum  :  This  Stone  is  firfl  heat¬ 
ed  red-hot,  and  thus  reduced  in  a  Mortar  into  an  im¬ 
palpable  Powder  ;  and  ferves  to  give  the  Oil  a  Confid¬ 
ence  ;  which  however  is  Hill  to  be  kept  liquid. 

The  Oil  of  Lime  makes  the  fourth  Ingredient;  the 
Preparation  whereof  is  much  more  tedious  and  circum- 
ftantial.  They  firfl  diflblvc  large  Pieces  of  quick  Lime, 
and  reduce  it  to  a  Powder,  by  fprinkling  Water  on  it; 
on  this  Powder  they  lay  a  Couch  of  dry  Fern,  and  on 
the  Fern  another  of  flacked  Lime,  and  thus  alternately, 
till  they  have  got  a  moderate  Pile ;  which  done,  they 
fet  Fire  to  the  Fern  :  The  whole  being  con  fumed,  they 
divide  the  Allies  that  remain  on  new  Couches  of  dry 
Fern,  fetting  them  on  Fire  as  before.  And  this  they 
repeat  five  or  fix  Times  fucceffively,  or  even  more ; 
the  Oil  being  Hill  the  better,  as  the  Allies  are  oftner 
burnt. 

In  the  Annals  of  Feu  Hang,  ’t is  faid,  inftead  of  Fern 
they  antiently  ufed  the  Wood  of  a  kind  of  Medlar-tree; 
and  that  hwas  this  gave  the  autient  Porcelains  that  ad¬ 
mirable  Hue,  which  the  Modems  cannot  come  up  to 
for  want  of  that  Wood.  ’Tis  certain,  however,  the 
Quality  of  the  Fern  and  Lime  contribute  very  much  to 
the  Good nefs  of  the  Oil. 

A  Quantity  of  thefe  Allies  of  Fern  and  Lime  arc  now 
thrown  into  ail  Urn  full  of  Water;  and  to  an  hundred 
Pounds  of  Allies  is  added  a  Pound  of  Shekau ,  which 
cl i fl’o Ives  therein.  The  roll  being  performed  after  the 
fame  Manner  as  in  preparing  the  Earth  of  the  Pciimfes ; 
the  Sediment  found  at  the  Bottom  of  the  fecond  Urn, 
and  which  is  to  be  kept  liquid,  is  what  they  c^ll  the 
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Oil  of  Lime  ;  which  the  Cbinefe  efteem  as  the  Soul  of  the 
former  Oil,  and  which  gives  the  Porcelain  all  its  Luftre. 
This  Oil  is  eafily  fophifticated  by  adding  Water  to  in- 
creafe  the  Quantity  ;  adding,  at  the  fame  Time,  pro¬ 
portionable  of  the  lame  Shekau  to  maintain  the  Confid¬ 
ence.  Ten  Meafures  of  Oil  of  Petunfe  uliially  go  to 
one  of  Lime.  To  have  the  Mixture  juft,  the  two  Oils 
fhould  be  equally  thick. 

Now  to  form  VefleJs  of  thefe  Materials: — The  fil'd 
Thing  is,  to  purify  the  Petunfe  and  Raiding *,  which, 
for  the  fird,  is  done  after  the  Manner  already  defcrib’d 
in  preparing  the  Squares.  For  the  fecond,  as  its  Soft- 
nefs  makes  it  diffolve  eafily,  ’tis  fufficient,  without 
breaking  it,  to  plunge  it  in  an  Urn  full  of  Water  in  an 
open  Bafket.  The  Dregs  that  remain  are  perfectly  ufe- 
lefs,  and  are  emptied  out  of  the  Workhoufe,  when  a 
Quantity  is  got  together. 

The  Workhoufes  are  properly  great  Yards  walled 
round,  with  Sheds,  and  other  Conveniences  for  the 
Workmen  to  work  under  ;  as  well  as  other  Buildings 
for  them  to  live  in.  It  is  almoft  inconceivable  what 
Numbers  of  Perfons  are  employed  in  thefe  Works*, 
there  being  fcarce  a  Piece  of  Porcelain  but  paffes  through 
above  twenty  Hands,  ere  it  comes  to  the  Painter’s 
Workhoufe;  and  above  fixty  ere  it  be  brought  to 
Perfection. 

To  make  a  juft  Mixture  of  Petunfe  and  Kaulin 
Regard  mud  be  had  to  the  Fincnefs  of  the  Porcelain  to 
be  made :  For  the  finer  Porcelains ,  they  ufe  equal  Quan¬ 
tities  ;  four  Parts  of  Kauling  to  fix  of  Petunfe,  for  mo¬ 
derate  ones  *,  and  never  lefs  than  one  of  Kauling  to  three 
of  Petunfe  for  the  coarleft. 

The  harded  Part  of  the  Work  is  the  kneading  and 
tewing  the  two  Earths  together ;  which  is  done  in  a  kind 
of  large  Bafons,  or  Pits,  well  paved  and  cemented, 
wherein  the  Workmen  trample  continually  with  their 
Feet,  relieving  one  another,  till  the  Mafs  be  well  mixed, 
growing  hard,  and  becomes  of  the  Confidence  required 
to  be  ufed  by  the  Potter. 

The  Earth,  when  taken  out  of  the  Bafons,  is  kneaded 
a  fecond  Time  by  Piece-meal,  and  with  the  Hands  on 
large  Slates  for  that  Purpofe  ;  and  on  this  Preparation, 
in  effeCt,  it  is  that  the  Perfection  of  the  Work  depends  *, 
the  lead  heterogenous  Body  remaining  in  the  Matter, 
the  lead  Vacuity  that  may  be  found  in  it,  being  enough 
to  fpoil  the  whole.  The  final  led  Grain  of  Sand,  nay 
fometimes  a  fingle  Hair,  fhail  make  the  Porcelain  crack, 
IpJintcr,  run,  or  warp. 

The  Porcelain ,  is  formed  or  fafhioned,  either  with 
the  Wheel,  like  Earthen-ware,  or  in  Moulds.  Smooth 
Pieces,  as  Cups,  Urns,  Difhcs,  t$c,  are  made  with  the 
Wheel.  The  red,  i.  c.  fuch  as  are  in  Relievo,  as  Fi¬ 
gures  of  Men,  Animals,  &V.  arc  formed  in  Moulds, 
but  finifiied  with  the  Chifiel. 

The  large  Pieces  are  made  at  twice  -,  one  half  of  the 
Piece  is  raifed  on  the  Wheel  by  three  or  four  Workmen, 
who  hold  it  till  it  has  acquired  its  Figure  *,  which  done, 
they  apply  it  to  the  other  Half,  which  has  been  formed 
in  the  fame  Manner  ;  uniting  the  two  with  Porcelain 
Earth,  made  liquid  by  adding  Water  to  it,  and  polifh- 
ing  the  Juncture  witli  a  kind  of  Iron  Spatula. 

After  the  fame  Manner  it  is  that  they  join  the  fevcral 
Pieces  of  Porcelain  Jormcd  in  Moulds,  or  by  the  Hand  •, 
and  after  the  lame  Manner  they  add  Handles,  £>Y.  to  the 
Cups,  and  other  Works  formed  with  the  Wheel. 

The  Moulds  are  made  after  the  Manner  of  thofe  of 
our  Sculptors,  viz.  divers  Pieces,  which  feparatcly  give 
their  rclpcdivc  Figure  to  the  fevcral  Parts  of  the  Model 
to  be  reprefented  •,  and  which  are  afterwards  united  to 
form  a  Mould  for  an  entire  Figure.  The  Earth  they 
are  made  ol  is  yellow  and  far,  dug  out  of  its  proper 
Quarries,  whereof  there  arc  Abundance  about  Kiugtccbing. 
Jt  is  kneaded  like  Potters  Earth,  and  when  fu/Iicicntly 
mellow,  line,  and  moderately  dry,  beating  it  lloutly, 
they  form  it  into  Moulds,  according  to  the  Works  re¬ 
quired,  either  by  Hand,  or  on  the  Wheel;  thefe  Moulds 
arc  fold  very  dear,  but  la  11  a  long  Time. 

All  thefe  Works  made  in  Moulds  are  finifiied  by  the 
]  land,  with  fevcral  Inflruments  proper  to  dig,  frnooth, 
polifh,  and  to  touch  up  the  Strokes  that  cfcapc  the 
Mould  ;  fi)  that  it  is  rather  a  Work  of  Sculpture  than  of 
Pottery.  There  are  fome  Works  whereon  Relievo's  arc 


Otl 


ier$ 


#  -  ^  ^ ■*  j 

Humidity  making  them  liable  to  break  “g, 
unequally.  en  fteydr 


added,  ready  made,  as  Dragons,  Flowers  a? 

that  have  Imprefiions  in  Creux  ;  which"  iaft  C3*’ 
with  a  kind  of  Puncheons.  In  general  *\)  ? graven 
Works  are  to  be  flickered  from  the  CnM  V  .cdcthi 
TT  -  J*-  -  - .  5  thcir  natural 

y 

To  conceive  the  Number  of  Hands  each  n* 
Porcelain  pafies  through  ere  perfedh  we  flvUi  ,  ,Ce  °f 
Article  with  what  F.  d* Entree olles  inftances  f°e  ^ 
mon  Tea-cup,  ere  it  be  fit  for  the  Painter  -^vf  C°m' 
begins  with  the  Potter,  who  has  the  Man**  CuP 
the  Wheel,  where  it  acquires  its  Form  H  /ei,nent  °f 
Diameter.  This  Operator  has  not  a  Farthing  e 
for  a  Plate  furnifhed  with  twenty-fix  Cups  •  ^in2 
they  go  out  of  his  Hands  exceedingly  imperfealng,y 
daily  towards  the  Feet,  which  are  only  unformed  I  Cfpe“ 
of  Earth  to  be  afterwards  cut  with  the  Chiflhl  j  mPs 

Cup  is  dry.  When  it  comes  from  the  Wheehl^r 1C 
is  received  by  a  fecond  Workman,  who  fits  it  toir  r -Up 
a  third  takes  it  immediately  from  him,  and  a  :.5 
on  a  Mould  to  bring  it  to  its  true  Form.  TJr  vfS 
is  on  a  kind  of  Lathe.  A  fourth  Workman IS  m 
the  Cup  with  a  Chifiel,  efpecially  about  the  Ed „P0  ^les 
brings  it  to  the  Thinne/s  neceflary  to  makeitt-anT^’  anf* 

in  doing  which  he  moiftens  it  from  Time  to  Ti 
its  Drynefs  fiiould  make  it  break.  When  of 
Thicknefs,  another  Workman  turns  it  gentlv^'^ 
Mould,  to  fmooth  its  Infide,  taking  a  deal  0f  C  * 
be  done  equably,  left  any  Cavity  be  formed,  oritJZ* 
Other  Workmen  add  fome  Ornaments  in  Relievo  •  j 
Impreffions  in  Creux;  others  only  Handles,  a$  the  0 
lity  of  the  Cup  requires.  At  laft  they  round  and  hofiow 
the  Foot  on  the  Infide  with  a  Chifiel,  which  is  the  Func 
tion  of  a  particular  Artift,  who  does  nothing  elfc. 

This  Multiplicity  of  Workmen,  fo  far  it  is  froni  rc 
tarding  the  Work,  that  it  is  found  by  Experience  to  a” 
on  the  fafter  for  it,  as  well  as  to  be  the  better  done° 
each  Workman  by  a  continual  Attention  to  the  fame 
Thing,  becoming  very  dexterous  at  it;  befides favin^ 
the  Time  of  changing  Inflruments,  &c.  ° 

As  to  the  Painting  of  Porcelain  -,  the  Cbinefe  Painters 
efpecially  thofe  that  meddle  with  human  Figures,  our 
Author  obferves,  are  all  forry  Workmen ;  He  adds 
that  the  Defeat  is  fcarce  any  where  fo  fcnfibJe  as  in  the 
whapey,  or  Porcelain  Painters,  among  whom,  fetting 
afide  Flowers  and  Landflcips,  which  are  fometimes  to- 
lerable,  the  greateft  Makers  are  not  to  be  compared  to 
ordinary  Apprentices  among  the  Europeans ,  for  the 
Beauty  and  Juftnefs  of  Delign.  But  it  is  otherwife  with 
the  Colours  thefe  Whapey  ufe  ;  which  are  fo  exceeding 
lively  and  brilliant,  that  there  are  but  little  Hopes  our 
Workmen  fhould  ever  come  to  vie  with  them. 

The  Painting  Work  is  diftributed  among  a  great 
Number  of  Workmen,  in  the  fame  Laboratory :  To 
one  it  belongs  to  form  the  coloured  Circle  about  the 
Edges  of  the  Porcelain  \  another  traces  out  Flowers, 
which  another  paints :  This  is  for  Waters  and  Moun¬ 
tains  alone  ;  that  for  Birds  and  other  Animals,  and  a 
third  for  human  Figures. 

There  are  Porcelains  made  of  all  Colours,  both  with 
regard  to  the  Grounds,  and  to  the  Rcprcfentations 
thereon.  As  to  the  Colours  of  Landflcips,  &V.  Ionic 
are  Ample ;  fuch  arc  all  Blues,  which  are  thole  molt 
uliially  fecn  in  Europe ;  others  are  mixed  up  ol  leveral 
Teints,  and  others  again  heightened  with  Gold. 

The  Blue  is  made  of  Lapis  Lazuli,  prepared  by  burn¬ 
ing  it  the  Space  of  twenty-four  Hours  in  a  Kiln,  where 
it  is  buried  up  in  the  Gravel,  to  the  Height  of  half  a 
Foot ;  when  burnt,  they  reduce  it  into  an  impalpable 
Powder  in  Porcelain  Mortars  not  varnifhed,  and  with 

Pefllcs  of  the  fame  Matter.  _  .. 

For  the  Red,  they  life  Copperas,  which  they  ca 

S  an  fan ;  a  Pound  of  this  they  put  in  a  covered  Cmu 
in  the  Lid  whereof  is  left  a  little  Aperture,  t hr oub* 
which  the  Matter  on  Occafion  may  be  fecn.  ,  Il‘ 
ciblc  is  heated  with  a  reverberatory  hire,  till  the  ac 
Smoak  ccafes  to  afeend,  and  a  line  red  one  iucceei s  i . 
A  Pound  of  Copperas  yields  four  Ounces  of  red  (  ’ 
which  is  found  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Crucible,  t  m  fcj 
the  finefl  Part  is  that  ufuaily  adhering  to  the  -k  • 

Sides  of  the  Crucible,  ..  . 

The  Powder  of  Flint  is  likewife  an  Ingredient  u  ^ 
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Df  the  Other  Colours,  e.  |r.  For  green  ;  to  three  Ounces 
ofTonghapeen,  or  Scoria  of  beaten  Copper,  they  ufe 
half  an  Ounce  of  Powder  of  Flint,  and  an  Ounce  of 
Cerufe.  Violet  is  made  by  adding  a  Dofe  of  white  to 
the  green  already  prepared  ;  the  more  green  is  added, 
the  deeper  is  the  Violet.  For  yellow,  they  ufe  feven 
Drachms  of  white,  and  three  of  the  Copperas  red. 

Moft  of  thefe  Colours  are  mixed  up  with  Gum-Water, 
for  Application  ;  a  little  Salt-petre,  fometimes  Cerufe  or 
Copperas,  but  more  ufually  Copperas  alone,  being  firft 
diflolved  in  the  Water.  Indeed,  for  Porcelains  that  are 
to  be  quite  red,  the  Colour  is  ufualjy  applied  with  Oil, 
l  e.  with  the  common  Oil  of  the  Porcelain ,  or  another 
made  of  the  white  Flints. 

There  is  alfo  another  red,  called  blown  red ,  becaufe 
...  Reality  applied  by  blowing  with  a  Pipe,  one  of  whofe 
Orifices  is  cover’d  with  a  very  fine  Gauze.  The  Bot¬ 
tom  of  this  Tube  is  lightly  applied  to  the  Colour 
therewith  the  Gauze  is  fmear’d  ;  when  blowing  againft 
the  Porcelain,  it  becomes  all  fprinkled  over  with  little 
points.  This  Porcelain  is  very  rare,  and  of  great  Price. 

Black  Porcelain ,  which  they  call  Umian,  has  likewife 
its  Beauty.  This  Colour  has  a  leady  Call,  like  our 
Metal  burning  Mirrors ;  and  is  ufually  heighten’d  with 
Gold.  It  is  made  of  three  Ounces  of  Lapis  Lazuli,  with 
[even  of  the  common  Oil  of  Stone  ;  though  that  Pro¬ 
portion  is  varied,  as  the  Colour  is  defigned  to  be  more 
or  lefs  deep.  The  black  is  not  given  the  Porcelain  till 
it  be  dry,  nor  niuft  the  Work  be  put  to  the  Fire  till  the 
Colour  be  dry. 

The  Gold  is  not  applied  till  after  the  Baking,  and  is 
rebaked  in  an  Oven  for  the  Purpofe.  To  apply  the  Gold, 
they  break  and  difTolve  it  in  Water  at  the  Bottom  of  a 
Porcelain ,  till  a  thin  gilded  Cloud  arife  on  the  Surface  : 
Iris  ufed  with  Gum-Water,  and  to  give  it  a  Body  they 
add  three  Parts  of  Cerufe  to  thirty  of  Gold. 

There  is  likewife  a  Kind  of  marbled  Porcelain,  which 
is  not  made  by  applying  the  Marbling  with  the  Pencil, 
but  for  Oil  to  varnifh  it  withal,  ufing  that  of  white 
Flints,  which  hatches  and  cuts  the  Work  with  a  tliou- 
fand  humourous  Strokes,  in  Manner  of  Mofaick  Work. 

'i  he  Colour  this  Oil  gives,  is  a  white,  fomewhat  afiiy. 
L !  I  o;  celain  is  called  Tfwiki. 

'i  are  feveral  Kinds  of  Porcelain-,  but  they  are 
ka  as  are  rather  for  Curiofity  than  Ufe  :  The  prettied 
are  the  magick  Porcelains,  whofe  Colours  only  appear 
when  filled  with  fome  Liquor.  Thefe  are  made  double  ; 
the  Outride  is  white,  and  all  laid  out  in  Compartiments  ; 
the  In  fide  is  a  folid  Cup,  of  colour’d  Porcelain  though 
die  Cup  is  fometimes  of  Glafs,  which  has  a  better  Effedt 
than  Porcelain.  The  Secret  of  thole  magick  Porcelains , 
which  the  Cbinefe  call  Kiatfim,  is  almoft  lod  ;  yet  Father 
d'Enlre  colics  has  furnifhed  us  with  a  following  Account. 

The  Porcelain  to  be  painted  thus,  mud  be  very  thin  ; 
and  the  Colours,  which  in  other  Porcelains  are  applied 
on  the  Out  fide,  arc  here  applied  on  the  Infidc.  When 
the  Colour  is  dry,  they  lay  over  it  a  light  Couch  of  a 
Size  made  of  the  Porcelain  Earth  ;  by  which  Means  the 
Colour  is  inclofcd  between  two  earthen  Laminae. 
^Vhen  the  Size  is  dry,  they  throw  Oil  within  the  Porce- 
and  when  it  has  enough,  they  return  it  to  the 
Mould,  and  the  Wheel,  to  render  it  as  thin,  and  tranfpa- 
rcntaspofiiblc,  When  dry  it  is  baked  in  the  common 
utniicc :  1  he  Colours  here  ufed  are  always  the  fined, 
the  Figures  painted  are  Fifhes  i  as  mod  datable  to 
JN*  Liquor  put  within  them,  and  in  which  they  feem  to 

i  wim,  1 
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he  feveral  Kinds  of  Porcelains  abovc-mcntion’d,  be- 
jng  quite  painted,  with  their  feveral  Colours,  and  all  the 
o  outs  dry,  arc  to  be  polifhcd  to  prepare  them  tore- 
nve  the  Oil,  or  Varnifh  ;  which  is  clone  with  a  Pencil 
jwy  fine  Feathers,  moiften’d  with  Water,  and  puffed 

DTi°Vm- t0  ta  *cc  ofF  cvcn  the  final  left  Inequalities. 

/>,  ,  .  !nS  or  Varni filing,  is  the  lad  Preparation  of 
nUr/;;»  bclore  it  be  carried  to  the  Oven  :  This  is  ap¬ 
ed  nmt)r Vn  ^  thic,c’  antl  k'Idomer  or  oftener  repeat- 

*  '•*  ^ r/'/\i»/ 1 « < —  v..  i  *  *  ■■  —  _  i  1 

Work.  For  thin, 
thin  Couches  j  to 


*  ,  ,,IU,C  wis  thick,  and  fddomc 

n  *  ‘lCCor()lng  to  the  Quality  of  the 

Qi\\.'°rcca*MS*  tlu7  give  two  very  . 
as  one,  but  that  one  equivalent  to  i 

u1!.!  a  ercat  deal  of  Art  in  apply! 


™;hbynCaMg  \n  miIch  Varnilh  as  is  neceflkry.  Thofe 
■n  a  VcS-d  of  oS7  15  °r  by  llIunS‘ng  the  Piece  s 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Foot  is  not  yet  formed 

JarniZHnUrS  m  a,mereMa^  ti!>  the  Work  has  been 

arm  fired:  It  is  at  length  finifhed  on  the  Wheel  •  and 

toes  SWrV  a  litC,C  Cirde  is  I™""*  -  it.  W 
times  a  Chtncfe  Letter.  This  Painting  being  chy,  the 

Oven  to  be'bS;  the  Work  110  w  calrkd  »  the 

terftv  ofUtl!°P AU.th°r um'tS  nothinS;  not  even  theDex- 
S  I  e°F  e  WJ’°  can'y  tllc Porcelain  to  the  Bake- 

whl,  r!fln  Pa  Si  thr°Ugl1  fevcral  Streets  full  of  People. 
Z/I  nn  |Ve'L  °'[!  nalXow  Boards,  ranged  with  Porcc- 
fo  °  r„‘|S  Shouldcrs>  Prel'erving  the  Equilibrium 

co“ZZ/: “  “ d0  “t  » ib  fan . 

1  here  are  two  Kinds  of  Ovens  ufed  in  Baking,  or 

lar§eoil«,  for  Works  that  are  only 

and  fmall  ones  for  fuch  as  require  a  double  baking.  The 

W  w?HCS  C'V°  Fatho,1,s  dceP>  and  almoft 

pnrZ  nT  T  f?,rmed  °f  a  Mix’ture  of  three 

Bto  ’rhe?  Wh^eof  yell°w,  and  common,  makes  the 

Mines,  wherein  People  can  only  work  in  Winter.  One 

b  ’  ™>' ,lro"8.  1  '!>= 

1  he  Sides  and  Roof  of  die  Ovens  are  fo  thick  that 
one  may  lay  the  Hand  on  them,  when  the  Fire  is’ at  its 
Height,  without  Danger  of  Burning.  At  the  Top  of 
the  Dome,  which  is  in  Form  of  a  Tunnel,  is  a  large  A- 
peiture,  to  give  Vent  to  the  Flames  and  Smoke,  which 
mount  up  i  nee  (Tandy,  as  foon  as  Fire  is  once  fet  to  the 
uven.  Befide  the  principal  Aperture,  there  are  four  or 
n vc  fmall  ones  around ;  which,  by  being  open’d  and  fhut 
ierve  to  augment  or  diminifh  the  Heat1:  Like  the  Holes 
m  the  Chy  mills  Furnaces,  called  Rcgifters.  The  Earth 
which  takes  up  the  whole  Breadth  of  the  Oven,  is  placed 

in  Front,  prccifely  againft  the  Opening  of  the  Door,  and 

!?  two  or  thrce  Feet  deep,  and  two  broad  ;  People  paf- 

Iing  over  it  on  a  Plank,  to  go  into  the  Furnace  to 
range  the  Porcelain. 

As  foon  as  the  Fire  is  lighted,  the  Door  is  walled  up  5 

only  leaving  an  Aperture  for  the  Conveyance  of  Wood. 

Laltly,  the  Bottom  of  the  Oven  is  cover’d  with  Sand 

w  lie  rein  Part  of  the  fir  ft  Porcelain  Cafes  are  buried.  The 

Oven  itfelf  is  ufually  placed  at  the  Extremity  of  a  lono- 

narrow  Vcftible,  which  ferves  in  lieu  of  Bellows,  the 

cold  Air  being  thus  driven  diredly  in  the  Face  of ’each 
Oven. 

Each  Piece  of  Porcelain,  of  any  Note,  is  difpofed  In 
the  Furnace  in  its  feparate  Cafe  or  Coffin.  Indeed,  as  to 
Q>a;Fiftes,  &c.  the  fame  Cafe  ferves  for  fevcral. 

I  he  Cafes  are  all  of  the  lame  Matter  with  the  Oven  : 
They  have  no  Lids,  but  ferve  each  other  mutually,  the 
Bottom  of  the  fecond  Cafe  fitting  inro  the  Aperture 
or  the  firft  i  and  thus  fuccefiively  to  the  Top  of  each 
Column.  Each  Coffin,  which  is  ufually  of  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  Form,  that  the  Fire  may  communicate  itfelf  more 
equally  to  the  Porcelains  inclofcd,  has  at  Bottom,  a  little 
Lay  of  very  fine  Sand,  cover’d  over  with  Dull  of  ICaul- 
;ng,  that  the  Sand  may  not  flick  to  the  Work,  and  Care 
is  taken  that  the  Porcelain  may  not  touch  the  Sides  of  the 
Cafe.  In  the  larger  Cafes  which  hold  the  fmall  Pieces 
they  leave  the  Middle  vacant,  in  regard  Porcelain  placed 
there  would  want  the  ncccflhry  Heat.  Each  of  thefe  little 
Pieces  is^  mounted  on  a  little  Maflivc  of  Earth,  the 

Thickncfs  of  two  Crowns  cover’d  with  Powder  of 
Kauling. 

F.  <7*  En  tree  all es  obferves,  that  the  Porcelains  are  put 
in  Cafes  to  prevent  any  Diminution  of  Lull  re  from  the 
too  violent  E fled  of  a  naked  Fire  ;  adding,  that  it  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  thefe  thick  Veils,  that  the  Beauty,  or  ns  lie  calls 

it,  the  Completion  of  the  Porcelain  is  not  tanned  by 
the  Heat  of  the  lure. 


the  other  two,  - 


As  fad  as  the  Cafes  are  filled,  a  Workman  ranges 
them  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Furnace ;  forming  them  into 
Uf>Ui  that  it  In*  firm,,  "'if .  applying  the  Vaniiih  ;  Piles  or  Columns,  whereof  thofe  in  the  Middle  are  at 

•ity.  The Couciirl  «  q ri*  ’i’  rT  '10t  •”  t0<?  SreatQuan-  lend  feven  Feet  high  :  The  two  Giles  at  the  Bottom  of 

°UC'lcs  on  thc  Inlld<-‘  »«  8«vcn  by  Alperlion,  each  Column  are  left  empty  ;  bceaufe  being  partly  funk 
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in  the  Sand  the  Fire  has  the  lefs  Effeft  on  them  •,  and 
for  Reafon,  .he  nppermoll  »=  .  J* ™Jjg: 

In  this  Manner  is  the  whole  Cavity  of  the  Oven  filled 
wuh  Columns,  excepting  that  Part  preafely  under  the 

STndrfnPging  the  Cafes,  they  obferve  always  to  place  the 
fineft  File  of  Porcelain  in  the  Centre  the  coarfeft  at  n 
Bottom  and  thole  that  are  high-colour  d,  and  cnnfift 
of  as  much  Petunfe  as  Kauling,  and  wherein  the  wafte 

Oil  is  ufed,  at  the  Mouth. 

Thefe  Piles  are  all  placed  very  near  one  another,  and 
are  bound  together  at  Top,  at  Bottom,  and  m  the  Mid- 
die  by  Pieces  of  Earth  •,  in  fuch  Manner  as  that  the 
Flame  may  have  a  free  Paffage  among  client,  and  infi- 
nuate  equally  on  all  Sides :  In  which  a  great  Part  of  the 
Workman’s  Art  lies,  and  on  which  the  Perfeftionof  t 
Porcelain  much  depends.  Another  Thing  to  be  obferv 

is,  that  an  Oven  mull  never  be  fet  all  together  with  new 
Coffins ;  but  half  one,  half  the  other ;  the  old  ones  at 
the  Botoms  and  Tops  of  the  Piles,  and  the  newones  in 
the  Middle.  Indeed  it  were  better  to  have  all  burnt  n 
an  Oven  a-part,  ere  they  come  to  be  ufed  for  Porcelain  , 
as  was  anciently  done.  The  Cafes,  our  Author  obferves 
are  brought  ready  prepared  from  a  large  Village  on  the 
River,  a  League  diftant  From  Kingtechmg.  Lie  burnt, 

they  are  yellow  ;  and  afterwards  ot  a  dark  red. 

When  the  Oven  is  filled,  they  wall  up  the  Door  ;  only 
leaving  a  little  Aperture  for  the  throwing  m  little  Pieces 
of  Wood,  a  Foot  long,  but  very  fiender  to  keep  up  the 
Fire.  It  is  then  heated  by  Degrees,  for  the  Space  of  a  Day 
and  Night  after  which  two  Men,  who  relieve  one  an¬ 
other,  continue  to  throw  in  Wood  without  any  Interrup¬ 
tion.  To  know  when  the  Porcelain  is  baked  enough, 
they  open  one  of  the  lefTer  Holes  of  the  Oven,  and  with 
a  Pair  of  Tongs  take  off  the  Lids  of  one  of  the  Piles. 
If  the  Fire  appears  very  brilk  and  clear,  and  the  rues 
equally  inflamed-,  and  efpecially  if  the  Colours  of  the 
Porcelains  that  are  uncover’d,  dart  forth  a  noble  Luitie; 
the  Aftion  is  fufficient,  they  difeontinue  the  lure,  and 
wall  up  what  remained  of  the  Door  of  the  Furnace. 

If  the  Oven  be  only  filled  with  fmall  Porcelains,  they 
take  them  out  twelve  or  fifteen  Hours  after  the  Fire  is 
extinft:  If  it  be  filled  with  larger,  they  defer  opening  it 
For  two  or  three  Days.  In  this  the  modern  Praftice  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  ancient  -,  wherein  the  Door  was  not  open  d 
till  after  ten  Days  for  the  large  Pieces,  and  five  for  the 

fmall  ones.  ,  ,  ... 

One  Thing  very  furprizing,  and  almoft  inconceivable. 

Father  &  Entrecotes  obferves,  is,  that  there  are  never 
found  any  Allies  on  the  Hearth  of  the  Oven,  what  Quantity 
of  Wood  foever  is  confumed.  He  adds  another  Thing, 
which  with  him  pafies  for  equally  ftrange,  that  the  Work¬ 
men  employed  about  the  Furnaces,  flake  their  1  hint,  by 
continually  drinking  hot  Tea,  with  Salt  difiolvcd  in  it. 

The  Chinese  make  another  Kind  o f  Porcelain ,  which 
they  paint  and  bake  twice  *  and  for  this  fccond  Baking 
they  have  a  Kind  of  little  Ovens  on  Purpole.  When 
very  final),  they  are  made  of  Iron  other wife  of  a  Kind 
of  Bricks  an  Inch  thick,  a  Foot  high,  and  half  a  Foot 
broad,  made  of  the  fame  Earth  with  the  Porcelain  Cafes. 
The  biggeft  of  thefe  Ovens  does  not  exceed  five  Foot 
‘m  Height,  and  three  in  Diameter-,  and  being  made 
much  in  Form  of  Bee-Hives,  the  Bricks  are  arched  a 
little  to  form  the  Curvity  the  better.  The  Hearth  is  of 
Earth,  half  a  Foot  high,  formed  oi  two  or  three 
Ranges  of  Bricks,  and  on  this  Mafiive  is  the  Oven 
built.  Around  the  Oven,  at  the  Diflancc  ot  about  half 
a  Foot,  is  rafted  a  Shell  of  common  Bricks,  joined  to  the 
Oven  itfelf  by  a  Kind  of  Arcboutant  of  Earth,  which 
ferves  to  (l lengthen  it.  They  ufually  build  lour  or  five 
of  thefe  Ovens  at  equal  Di fiances  from  each  other.  At 
the  Bottom  of  the  Shell  arc  Holes  to  give  Air  to  the 
Eire  when  lighted :  At  Top  is  an  Aperture  which  they 
cover  up  with  a  Piece  of  the  baked  Earth,  when  the  Por¬ 
celains  are  laid  in  the  Oven. 

The  Porcelains  here  arc  not  inclofed  in  Coffins,  ns 

in  the  common  Ovens;  the  Oven  itfelf  ferving  that 
Purpofe,  and  being  fo  exactly  doled,  that  they  receive 
no  other  Imprcflion  of  the  Eire,  but  that  of  the  Heat  of 
Che  Charcoal  difpofed  in  the  1  Irani),  at  the  Bottom  oi 
the  Oven,  as  well  as  at  Top  of  the  Vault,  and  the  Inter¬ 
val  between  the  Oven  and  the  Shell,  or  Brick- Wall. 


To  prepare  the  Porcelains  for  a  fccond  R-Dr« 
mu  ft  have  had  their  Vanifh  in  the  common  U  ^ 
and  have  palled  the  great  Oven.  In  this  Stat^T^ 
are  painted  with  various  Colours,  after  which  r  t* 
giving  them  any  new  Varnifh,  they  are  ranged  iLm 
in  the  little  Oven,  fetting  the  little  ones  over  rh.  i 
ger  in  Form  of  Pyramids.  c  ^ 

This  fecond  Baking  is  fom crimes  intended  to  r 
the  Luftre  of  the  Colours  the  better,  and  at 
Time  to  give  them  a  Kind  of  Relievo.  But  more 
its  Defign  is  to  hide  defetfiive  Places,  by  cevennr;  f  - 
over  with  Colours :  But  the  Arrifice  is  eafily  fotLtle,n 
by  pafiing  the  Hand  over  them. 

When  the  Workman  judges  his  Porcelains  en 
baked,  he  takes  off  the  Piece  that  covers  the  Aper°U^ 
and  if  the  Works  appear  glittering,  and  tile  Co]^ ‘ 
glowing,  he  takes  out  the  Charcoal ;  and  when  thpnUrS 
is  cold,  the  Porcelain  too.  vcn 

Flow  beautiful  foever  the  modern  Porcelain  may  b 
the  Tafte  for  Antiquity,  which  reigns  in  China,  as  Wcll 
as  in  Europe ,  gives  the  ancient  Porcelain  a  Value  far 
bove  that  of  the  modern.  It  muft  be  owned,  the 
tient  feems  the  finer  as  to  the  Matter,  more  perlcd 
as  to  baking,  and  of  a  more  plcafam  Call,  both  as  to 
the  White  of  the  Grounds,  and  the  other  Colours*  yet 
it  is  certain  the  moft  able  and  difeerning  may  be  deceiv'd 
herein  :  And  there  are  Workmen  who  make  it  their  Bu- 
finefs  to  counterfeit  the  antient  Porcelain ,  called  Kuiow 
in  the  modern.  * 

The  Matter  of  this  falfe  Kutong  is  a  ydlowifh  Earth 
found  near  Kingteching.  There  h  nothing  particular  in 
the  firft  Part  of  the  Proccfs,  except  that  they  are  made 
thicker,  and  that  they  are  varnilh ed  with  an  Oil  drawn 
from  the  yellow  Stone,  mixed  with  the  common  Oil 
which  give  them  a  Kind  of  Sea-green  Hue.  When  taken 
out  of  the  Oven,  they  throw  it  into  a  fatty  Bioth,  made 
of  Capons,  in  which  they  boil  ir  a  fecond  Time,  then 
bury  it  in  the  fiithieft  Sink  they  can  find,  for  a  Month  or 
fix  Weeks,  or  more,  according  as  they  would  give  it 
the  greater  Appearance  of  Antiquity.  Befidcs  their 
Thicknefs,  and  their  Colour,  thefe  falfe  Antiques  refera¬ 
ble  the  true  ones  in  this,  that  they  do  not  refound  when 
ft  ruck,  nor  even  give  the  leaft  Buz,  when  held  to  the 
Ear. 

Notwithftanding  the  vaft  Quantity  of  Pom/am  made 
in  almoft  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire  of  China,  they 
ftill  continue  very  dear,  though  not  fo  dear  as  anciently. 
The  Cbinefe  Annals  tell  us  of  Times  wherein  a  finglc 
Urn  coft  ninety  or  an  hundred  Crowns  on  the  Spot. 
What  chiefly  occafions  the  extraordinary  Price  of  this 
Commodity,  efpecially  in  Europe ,  is,  befidcs  the  great 
Profits  of  the  Merchants  in  Europe ,  and  their  Faftors  in 
China ,  that  it  rarely  happens  an  Oven  iucceeds  through¬ 
out  ;  that  it  is  frequently  quite  Jpoilt,  lo  dial  upon 
opening  it  in  lieu  of  fine  Porcelains,  is  found  a  had 
unformed  Mafs,  into  which  both  the  Porcelains  and 
their  Coffins  are  converted  ;  cither  by  Excels  ot  Heat, 

or  ionic  ill  Qualities  in  the  Mutter.  , 

Another  Reafon  of  the  Dearnefs  of  Porcelains  is,  that 

the  Ingredients  it  is  made  of,  and  the  Wood  whetcwiu 
it  is  burnt,  grow  more  and  more  fcarcc,  One  mayau 
a  third  Reafon  for  the  cxcelfivc  Price  ol  Pore  elms  to 
the  Europeans  ;  and  it  is  this,  that  mod  of  thde  uit  to 
Europe  are  formed  on  new  Models,  frequently  vety  ca 
pricious,  and  difficult  to  fuccccd  in  j  which  yet  u \  m 
imallcft  Defers  are  turned  on  the  Manufa&urei  s  *l J  • » 
and  he  not  being  able  to  difpofe  oi  them  to  t u1  > 
bccaufe  not  to  their  Tafic,  nor  to  their  c>  ' 
to  charge  the  Porcelain  he  delivers  the!ugK  > 

hinifelf  for  thofe  refufed.  ,  Porcelain 

Cardan  ami  Scaliger  were  of  Opinion,  n.  ^ 

was  made  of  Eggs  and  Sea-Shells,  U-.uui  ;  »  ^ 

buried  under  Ground  for  Bo  or  ioo  jc.ns.  ^ 

count  we  have  given  here  puts  that  Mat  u 

Quell  ion.  ,  r  .  .  r  p6yMn: 

It  is  not  known  who  was  the  Inventoi  'Ehinp 

The  Cbinefe  Annals,  which  vis’d  to  cont,ii» ;  *■  .^ul|[  „  i 

in  any  wife  memorable,  are  perfectly  1  ^  j(n,tn. 

nor  do  we  kntnv  much  more  oi  the  r  .  p0)r  tju- 

tion:  Only  it  is  an  tain  it  mull  have  ^ 

Beginning  ol  the  tilth  Century,  tie  *  j„n  of'die 

relating,  that  from  the  fecond  \  ear  ol  Emperor 
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nf  f aim  about  the  Year  of  '  Chrifb  442,  the 
&aPfro  c  porcelain  -  of  that*  Province  -  had >  alone  fur* 

Emperors  therewith. 

1  inin  is  made  chiefly,  fame  fay- wholly,  at-  King- 
??rce  a  IaWe- Town  in  the  Province ^Kyangft;  There, 
Ht-  indeed  made  in  the  Province -of  J&anton-  and-’ 
-/°me  hut  it  is  of  little  Account,  being  far  inferior  in. 
^  ,  and  Value  to  the  Porcelain  of  King'teching.  That- 

is  perfect ly  white,  without  either  Glofs  or 
G .  V  Attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  the 
nt!^ure  from  Kingtechingto  Pekin ,  and  other  Places, 
^anU  ain.  the  Porcelain  made  in  the  new  ManufaCto- 
1)01 ’"Ir  coming  up  to  that  of  the  old fo- that  King- 
nes,."  has  the  Honour  of  fupplying  the  ■  greateft  Part  of; 
T  World  with  this  Commodity  Father  Du  Haiti. 
“Jr  us  that  even  the  Japanefe  come  to  Cbma  font. 
Porcelain  makes  a  very  curious  Article  in  Commerce, 
even  natural  Hiftory.  Its  Manufafture  has  paffed, 
l,  t  late  Years,  for  a  Myftery  in  Europe  -,  and  that  in 
“  “f  all  the  Endeavours  of  the  Jefuit  Miffionaries 
m  whom  Europe  is  indebted  for  fo  many  curious  and; 
ufeful  Difcoveries)  to  penetrate  into  the  Secret.  The 
Veil  however,  was  at  length  drawn and  in  a  Letter  of 
Father  d’Enlrecolles  to  Father  Orry,  from  Jaucben ,.  dated 
Member  the  ift,  1712,  and  afterwards  publtlhed  m 
French  the  whole  Procefs  is  defcribed  in  all  its  Circum- 
(lances’s  and  fuch  as  it  is  given  here  Word  for  Word, 

from  the  French.  . 

The  French  foon  made  all  the  Ufe  they  could  of  this 

Difcovery  of  F.  d’Enlrecolles ,  in  attempting  to  imitate 
porcelain-.  The  firft  Eflfays  made  at  Rouen  fucceeded  to¬ 
lerably  well ;  and  are  now  carried  to-  fuch  a  Point  in  the 
Manufactories  at  Pajfi  and  St.  Clou ,  near  Paris ,  that  the 
French  Porcelains  want  nothing-  to  make  them  of  equal 
Value  with  the  Chine fe,  but-  to  be  brought  five  or  fix 
thoufand  Leagues.  In  effeCt,  for  the  Finenefs  of  the 


Gtaln-of  die  Matter,  the.Beauty.  andTraEa/ofithe.Vefieb, 
the  v  Exactitude .  of  the ,  Defign,  and  ;  the  Luftre^of/thel 
Golqucs,  th,z. French- &ve  not, much  behind  th! c.Chineffa. 

There  is  alfo  .  a  -  beautiful  Manufacture,  of  Pvrc.elaih  at, 
Mtken ,  the.  Capital  of  Mifnia_ ,  in  Saxony.,  which.. the. 
Baron  de  Polnitz .  allures,  us,  produces  Porcelains  i 

and.  enamejlpd.  in.  fuch  Perfection,  that,  they, ate  more, 
beautiful,  as  wdl  as  dearer,  than,  thole,  of  Cto/2..itfcjf» 
The  Invention  is,owing  to  a  poor  Aich.y.mift,  wjio  heiug* 
clapped  up  in  the  Caftle.  of KonigCtein,  by  the^  late. King, 
of  Poland,  on.a.Sufpicion.  of  being  Mafte.r  of;  the  Secret, 
of  the  Phijofopher’s.  Stone,  h ad  Lcifure..  enough,  not.  in¬ 
deed  to  make  Gold,  but  to  invent  a  W are,  which. by, the, 
great  Vent  of  it,  confiderabiy.  enriches,  the  Country# 

L  am  of  Opinipn,  that,  the  'hifaibigUJh  Chalk,  *  and;  the. 
■white#,  well.beaten,  fifted  very,  fine,  to  free  it.  of  alltfan- 
dy,  or.  other  heterogeneous  Matter,  and- mixed  afterwards., 
with  a  fixthPart  of  QuickTime,  the.  whole  JMixtp  re  .bu¬ 
ried  in  a  Hole  out  of  which.  CJay.  has  been,  dug,  and 
left;  there  to  ferment,  and;  incorporate,  for  two.  or.  three. 
Years,  would  produce  a  Mutter  very  proper  to,  imitate. 
Porcelain. 

Having  been  defired  by.  fome  Friends  to.  give  them,  a 
Secret  to  join  Porcelain  when  broke:  I  mu#  inform,  them) 
that  they  mu  ft  take,  the  large#  Snails,  they  can  find  in! 
their;  Shells ;  and  take  the  Tail,  of  thdb  Snaijs,  which 
they’ll  find  at  the  Bottom  of  the.Shell,  white  like  a  Roll 
of  Fat  ■,  difiblve  that  fajty  Matter,  in  die.  be  ft  Brandy,  fo. 
as  to  form  of  it  a  kind  of  thick  Glue,  and  befmeating.the 
Edges  of  the.  broken  China  with  that  GJue,  join,  the 
Pieces,  thus  fmear’d,  together,  and.  put  them.' to.  dry 
from  the  Sun.  This  is  a  Secret,  which  Pm  perfuaded 
no  Body  knows  in  England  ;  and  Porcelain,  thus  joined, 
appears  as  if  it  was  only  flawed.  Flint  and  other  GJafles, 
may  alfo  be  joined  with  the  fame  flatter,  and  iu  die 
fame  Manner. 


* 


PRINTING. 


PRINTING,  Typographic  is  the  Art  of  taking  Im- 
prefiions  with  Ink,  from  Charafters  and  Figures, 
moveable  or  immoveable,  upon  Paper,  Vellum,  and  Silk. 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  Printing, ,  the  one  foF  Books  ; 
the  other  for  Copper-Plates  for  Pictures.  The  firft  cal¬ 
led  Lctter-Prefs  Printing ,  the  fecond  Rolling-Prejs 

Printing. 

The  prime  Difference  between  the  two  confifts  in  this, 
that  the  Characters  of  the  former  arc  caft  in  Relievo  ; 
and  thofe  of  the  latter  engraven  in  Creux. 

Note,  That  as  I  have  already  given  the  Rules  for  Rolling 
Prcfs  Printing,  in  my  Treatifc  of  Engraving. ,  under 
the  Letter  E  ;  I’ll  confine  myfelf  here  to  fpeak  only 
of  Letter-Prefs  Printing ,  which  is  the  moft  curious, 
and  moft  ufeful  of  the  two. 

To  proceed  with-  fome  order  in  this  curious  Tread fe* 
we  mull  begin  by  providing  the  Inftruments  ncccfiary  fpr 
Priming  ;  or,  to  fpeak  in  the  DialcCt  of  the  Arc,  creCt, 
or  fit  up  a  Printing’ll oufe,  which,  when  compleat,  can¬ 
not  be  done  at  a  fmall  Expence;  and  which  confifts, 
chiefly  in  feveral  Fonts  of  different  Characters,  or 
Types,  Prefies,  and  Cafes  divided  into  little  Cells  or 
Boxes  of  different  Sizes,  to  contain  the  Types  ;  Compofmg 
Sticks ,  Galleys,  Cbajcs ,  Rules,  Stones  for  lmpofing, 
Head’ Sticks ,  Guttcr’Sticks ,  Side-Sticks ,  Foot-Sticks, 
Quoins,  Plainer s.  Rights,  Gift er ns.  Ink ,  Pappr ,  &c. 
nil  which  Pll  deferibe  in  a  more  particular  Manner  here¬ 
after. 

The  moft  expenfive  Implements  of  a  Printing- 1 loufe , 
are  the  Characters  or  Types  ;  but  as  it  is  impoflible  to  do 
without  them,  and  we  fuppofe  ourfelves  capable  to  pur- 
chnle  the  belt,  we’ll  have  Recourfe,  for  that  Purpofe,  to 
that  moft  celebrated  Letter-Founder,  Mr.  William  Cajlon , 
where  we  may  be  lure  to  find  fome  of  the  moft  beautiful 
in  Europe , 

Thofe  Characters  or  Types  have  different  Names,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Sizes  or  Bodies,  viz.  Pearl,  Nonpareil. , 
brevier,  Long  Primer ,  Small  Pica ,  Pica ,  Englijh,  Great 
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Primer ,  double  Pica ,  two -lined  Evglijh ,  and  French,  Canon, 
all  which  we  ftiould  have  in  our  ^rhiting-Bpufe,  together 
wit  ft  Hebrew,  Saxon ,  and  Greek  Types, 

We  call  a  Set  of  any  of  thiefe  Side’s  ‘a  Font,  which  in¬ 
cludes  current  Letters,  Capitals,  numeral  Letters,  Poijus, 
Quadrats,  Spaces,  &c. 

Befides  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Charters  and  Letters  a- 
bove-mentioned,  we  mult  have  Rpjcs  foy  black  J-'ines, 
Borders,  and;  Head  and  Tail-Fjecqs/ f}cco tij 
the  feveral  Kinds  of  Letters. 

The  Rules  for  blank  Lines  9 re  of  Br^fs,  and  made 
pxaClly  the  Height  of  the  Letter ;  otherwile  th^y  wilj 
either  hinder  the  neighbouring  Letters  fropi  Printing ,  oy 
yill  t|iemfelvcs  be  hinder’d  by  them.  This  the  Compo- 
itor  occafionally  cuts  into  proper  Lengthy  as  hi^  Work 
cquires. 

The  Borders  are  a  Kind  of  Ornaments  in  Fqrtp  of 
long  Bars,  ferving  for  tjic  Diyifions  of  Bpoks,  Gij^pjers, 
0c.  their  Depth  is  proportioned  to  the  Letter,  and 
their  Length  adjufted  to  the  E,agc?  for ‘being  qojripo'fed 
pf  feycral  moveable  Pieces,  it  is  ea,fy  icpgthening  of 
fliortening  them. 

The  Head  and  Tail  Pieces  cut  either  in  Wood  or  Pew¬ 
ter,  are  Compartiments  ufed  at  tl>c  Bpginnings  find  jEndr 
ings  pf  Books. 

The  initial  Letters  arc  fometimes  ,cut  in  Yfood  and  fi¬ 
gured  ;  fometimes  c^ift  like  the  other  Characters. 

Having  purchafed  pur  Fonts  of  Letters,  and  feiic 
them  to  our  intended  Printipg-Hquff,  our  uqtt  Care  is  to 

liavc  a  Printing-Profs  (reprelcntcd  Tfib.  Mijcel)  which 
is  a  very  compleat  Machine:  Jtst\vp  principal  Parts,  each 
whereof  confifts  of  feveral  others,  .7 re  ,tlie  Body  of  tl^e 
Prcfs,  which  ferves  to  give  the  Pipch  or  Stroke  for  t!)e 
Impreflion;  and  the  Carriage,  on  'w.b^ch  the  Form  /a 
laid  to  undergo  the  :f;une. 

The  JBpdy  ponfifts  of  two  ftropg  Clicks,  placed  per¬ 
pendicularly,  and  joined  together  by  four  crpls^iyces  yr 

Planks.  „  ,  n  .  .  ..  , 

The  firft  Plank,  called  the  Cap  ot  the  Profs,  is  fixed, 
1 1  S  Wld 
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in  the  Sand,  the  Fire  has  the  lefs  Effect  cm  them  *,  and 
for  the  fame  Reafon,  the  uppermoft  one  is  left  empty. 
In  this  Manner  is  the  whole  Cavity  of  the  Oven  filled 
with  Columns,  excepting  that  Part  precifely  under  the 
grand  Aperture. 

In  ranging  the  Cafes,  they  obferve  always  to  place  the 
fined  Pile  of  Porcelain  in  the  Centre  •,  the  coarfefl  at  the 
Bottom  ;  and  thole  that  are  high-colour’d,  and  confift 
of  as  much  Petunfe  as  Kauling,  and  wherein  the  watte 
Oil  is  ufed,  at  the  Mouth. 

Thefe  Piles  are  all  placed  very  near  one  another,  and 
are  bound  together  at  Top,  at  Bottom,  and  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  by  Pieces  of  Earth  ;  in  fuch  Manner  as  that  the 
Flame  may  have  a  free  Paffage  among  them,  and  infi- 
nuate  equally  on  all  Sides :  In  which  a  great  Part  of  the 
Workman’s  Art  lies,  and  on  which  the  Perfection  of  the 
Porcelain  much  depends.  Another  Thing  to  be  obferv’d 
is,  that  an  Oven  muff:  never  be  fet  all  together  with  new 
Coffins  ;  but  half  one,  half  the  other  ;  the  old  ones  at 
the  Botoms  and  Tops  of  the  Piles,  and  the  new  ones  in 
the  Middle.  Indeed  it  were  better  to  have  all  burnt  in 
an  Oven  a-part,  ere  they  come  to  be  ufed  for  Porcelain  ; 
as  was  antiently  done.  The  Cafes,  our  Author  obferves, 
are  brought  ready  prepared  from  a  large  Village  on  the 
River,  a  League  diftant  from  Kingteching.  Ere  burnt, 
they  are  yellow  *  and  afterwards  of  a  dark  red. 

When  the  Oven  is  filled,  they  wall  up  the  Door  •,  only 
leaving  a  little  Aperture  for  the  throwing  in  little  Pieces 
of  Wood,  a  Foot  long,  but  very  (lender  to  keep  up  the 
Fire.  It  is  then  heated  by  Degrees,  for  the  Space  of  a  Day 
and  Night ;  after  which  two  Men,  who  relieve  one  an¬ 
other,  continue  to  throw  in  Wood  without  any  Interrup¬ 
tion.  To  know  when  the  Porcelain  is  baked  enough, 
they  open  one  of  the  lefler  Holes  of  the  Oven,  and  with 
a  Pair  of  Tongs  take  off  the  Lids  of  one  of  the  Piles. 
If  the  Fire  appears  very  brifk  and  clear,  and  the  Piles 
equally  inflamed ;  and  efpecially  if  the  Colours  of  the 
Porcelains  that  are  uncover’d,  dart  forth  a  noble  Luftre; 
the  Action  is  fufficient,  they  difeontinue  the  Fire,  and 
wall  up  what  remained  of  the  Door  of  the  Furnace. 

If  the  Oven  be  only  filled  with  fmall  Porcelains ,  they 
take  them  out  twelve  or  fifteen  Hours  after  the  Fire  is 
extinft :  If  it  be  filled  with  larger,  they  defer  opening  it 
for  two  or  three  Days.  In  this  the  modern  Pra&ice  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  antient  ;  wherein  the  Door  was  not  open’d 
till  after  ten  Days  for  the  large  Pieces,  and  five  for  the 
fmall  ones. 

One  Thing  very  furprizing,  and  almoft  inconceivable, 
Father  <T Entree ollcs  obferves,  is,  that  there  are  never 
found  any  Allies  on  the  Hearth  of  the  Oven,  what  Quantity 
of  Wood  foever  is  confumed.  He  adds  another  Thing, 
which  with  him  paffes  for  equally  ftrange,  that  the  Work¬ 
men  employed  about  the  Furnaces,  flake  their  Third,  by 
continually  drinking  hot  Tea,  with  Salt  diffolvcd  in  it. 

The  Chbiefe  make  another  Kind  of  Porcelain ,  which 
they  paint  and  bake  twice  ;  and  lor  this  iecond  Baking 
tlicry  have  a  Kind  of  little  Ovens  on  Purpofe.  When 
very  fmall,  they  are  made  oflron  ;  otherwife  of  a  Kind 
of  Bricks  an  Inch  thick,  a  Foot  high,  and  half  a  Foot 
broad,  made  of  the  lame  Earth  with  die  Porcelain  Cafes. 
The  biggclt  of  thefe  Ovens  docs  not  exceed  live  Foot 
in  Height,  and  three  in  Diameter ;  and  being  made 
much  in  Form  of  Bee-Hives,  the  Bricks  are  arched  a 
little  to  form  the  Curvity  the  better.  The  Hearth  is  of 
Earth,  half  a  Foot  high,  formed  of  two  or  three 
Ranges  of  Bricks,  and  on  this  Mafiive  is  the  Oven 
built.  Around  the  Oven,  at  the  Diltancc  of  about  half 
a  Foot,  is  raifed  a  Shell  of  common  Bricks,  joined  to  the 
Oven  itfelf  by  a  Kind  of  Arcboutant  of  Earth,  which 
ferves  to  flrcngchcn  it.  They  ufually  build  four  or  live 
of  thefe  Ovens  at  equal  Di dances  from  each  other.  At 
the  Bottom  ol  the  Shell  are  Holes  to  give  Air  to  the 
Fire  when  lighted  :  At  Top  is  an  Aperture  which  they 
cover  up  with  a  Piece  ol  the  baked  Earth,  when  the  Por¬ 
celains  are  laid  in  the  Oven. 

The  Porcelains  here  arc  not  inclofed  in  Coffins,  ns 
in  the  common  Ovens;  the  Oven  itfelf  Jcrving  that 
Purpofe,  and  being  fo  exadiiy  clo fed,  that  they  receive 
no  other  Imprcfiion  of  the  Fire,  but  that  of  the  Heat  of 
the  Charcoal  difpofed  in  the  J  learih,  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Oven,  as  well  as  at  'Pop  of  the  Vault,  and  the  Inter¬ 
val  between  the  Oven  and  the  Shell,  or  Brick- Wall. 
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To  prepare  the  Porcelains  fur  a  fcc0nil  D  , . 
mutt  have  had  their  Vanifli  in  the  they 

and  have  pafifed  the  great  Oven.  Ia  ,ni0"  Manner, 
are  painted  with  various  Colours,  after  Jr  ?tatc 
giving  them  any  new  Varnifh,  they  are  ,  'vithott 
in  the  little  Oven,  fetting  the  little  one  -  ,  ln  hilcs 
ger  in  Form  of  Pyramids.  '  ' cr  the  hr- 

This  fecond  Baking  is  fometimes  intend,,! 
the  Luftre  of  the  Colours  the  better  an,l  ,prclmv 
Time  to  give  them  a  Kind  of  Relievo’  t>m  tlil'  hffie 
its  Defign  is  to  hide  defective  Places  ’  bv  rom°!'e  ufu% 

over  with  Colours :  But  the  Artifice ’is  L fi i'J*?"8 

by  palling  the  Hand  over  them.  '  0lllK^  out 

When  the  Workman  judges  his  Pnrr,. K - 
baked,  lie  takes  off  the  Piece  that  covers  thPi 
and  if  the  Works  appear  glittering,  and  tht'r  , 
glowing,  he  takes  out  the  Charcoal ;  and  when  J U'0UIS 
is  cold,  the  Porcelain  too.  "e  Oven 

How  beautiful  foever  the  modern  PmtUi*  ~ 
the  Tafte  for  Antiquity,  which  reigns  in  Chin 
as  in  Europe,  gives  the  antient  Porcelain  a  v‘>  '  *5  wdl 
bove  that  of  the  modern.  It  muff  be  ownJ  *1  a’ 
tient  feems  the  finer  as  to  the  Matter,  moL  “,c  anf 
as  to  baking,  and  of  a  more  pJcaHmr  Cart- 
the  White  of  the  Grounds,  and  the  other  Colour  ^  t0 
it  is  certain  the  moll  able  and  difeerning  travel* 
herein  :  And  there  are  Workmen  who  make  it  rfJ^ 

finefs  to  counterfeit  the  antient  Porcelain  niui  / 
in  the  modern.  ’  aiied  kul0% 

The  Matter  of  this  falfe  Kutong  is  a  yellowifh  Earth 

the  firft  1  art  of  the  Procefs,  except  that  they  are  ' 
thicker  and  that  they  are  varniflied  wit!,  an  Oil  .1,1' 
from  the  yellow  Stone,  mixed  with  the  common  0,1 
which  give  them  a  Kind  of  Sea-green  Hue.  When  taken 
out  of  the  Oven,  they  throw  it  into  afattyBioth  made 
of  Capons,  in  which  they  boil  it  a  fecond  Tim/  t 
bury  it  in  the  filthieft  Sink  they  can  find,  for  a  Month  or 
fix  Weeks,  or  more,  according  as  they  would  *jve  :f 
the  greater  Appearance  of  Antiquity.  Bolides  their 

Thicknefs,  and  their  Colour,  thefe  falfe  Antiques  refem- 

ble  the  true  ones  in  this,  that  they  do  not  refound  when 

(truck,  nor  even  give  the  lead  Buz,  when  held  to  the 
Ear. 

N otwith  (landing  the  vaft  Quantity  0's  Porcelains  made 
in  almofl:  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire  of  Cbm,  they 
(till  continue  very  dear,  though  not  fo  dear  as  antiently. 

1  lie  Cbinefe  Annals  tell  us  of  Times  wherein  a  Angle 
Urn  colt  ninety  or  an  hundred  Crowns  on  the  Spot. 
What  chiefly  occafions  the  extraordinary  Price  of  thin 
Commodity,  efpecially  in  Europe ,  is,  beftdes  the  great 
Profits  of  the  Merchants  in  Europe ,  and  their  Factors  in 
China,  that  it  rarely  happens  an  Oven  fuccceds  through¬ 
out  ;  that  it  is  frequently  quite  fpoiit,  lb  that  upon 
opening  it  in  lieu  of  line  Porcelains,  is  found  a  hard 
unformed  Mafs,  into  which  both  the  Porcelains  and 
their  Coffins  are  converted  ; 
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,  either  by  Excels  of  Hc.it, 
or  fomc  ill  Qualities  in  the  Matter. 

Another  kcalon  of  the  Dcarnefs  of  Porcelains  is,  that 
the  Ingredients  it  is  made  of,  and  the  Wood  wherewith 
it  is  burnt,  grow  more  and  more  fcarcc.  One  may  add 
a  third  Kcafbn  for  the  excefilve  Price  ol  Porcelains  to 
the  Europeans  \  and  it  is  this,  that  moll  of  thefe  lent  to 
Europe  arc  formed  on  new  Models,  frequently  very  ca¬ 
pricious,  and  difficult  to  fuccced  in;  which  yet  for  the 
imallclt  Defeats  arc  turned  on  the  Manufaflurcr's Ihwls ; 
and  he  not  being  able  to  difpofe  of  them  wthc  Cbiiief’, 
bccaufc  not  to  their  Tafte,  nor  to  their  Ulo,  is  ibreed 
to  charge  the  Porcelain  he  delivers  the  higher,  to  pay 

him  fell"  for  thofe  refilled.  ,  . 

Cardan  and  Scaliger  were  of  O  union,  that  Porceiani 

was  made  of  Eggs  and  Sea-SheJJs,  beaten  Inwll,  atu 
buried  under  Ground  for  Ho  or  \oo  Veins, 
count  we  have  given  here  puts  that  Matter  out  o  . 

Quell  ion.  ,  . 

It  is  not  known  who  was  the  Inventor  of  P0,°  <wl^ 
The  Cbinefe  Annals,  which  us’d  to  contain  eveiy  U,V. 
in  any  wife  memorable,  arc  perleitly  fffenc  1  • 
nor  clo  we  know  much  more  ol  the  Tone  ol  its  n  c 
tion  :  Only  it  is  ceitain  it  mull  have  been 
Beginning  of  the  fifth  Century*  die  Annah  ol  i/l  • 
relating,  that  Irotn  the  fecond  Year  ol  die  ^ 
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, <£a9n  about  the  Year-  of;  Chrifti  442,  the. 
E^Pfr0  r  Porcelain ■  of  that-  Province  -  had  1  alone  fur- 

VL0trhe  Emperors  therewith. 

nllato  is  made-  chiefly,  fome  fay  wholly,  at  -King- 
r  r  a  laWe  Town  in  the  Province- of- Kyangfu  There- 
iiC(  indeed  made  in  the  Province -of  Kanton-  and- 
l  .loIT)e  but  it  is  of  little  Account,  being  far  inferior  in 
^  ,  fjnd  Value  to  the  Porcelain  of  Kingtecbing.  That  • 

^Trlksen  is  perfedly  white,  without  either  Glofs  or 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  the 
from  Kingtecbing  to  Pekin,  and  other  Places, 
^an  vain  •  the  Porcelain  made  in  the  new  -  Manufado- 
buE never  coming  up  to  that  of  the  old;  fo-  that  King- 
ne*  has  the  Honour  of  fupplying  the-grea teft  Part  of; 
f  World  with  this  Commodity.  Father  D«  Haiti. 
1  (fires  us  that  even  the  Japanefe  come  to  China ■  for-  it. 
Porcelain  makes  a  very  curious  Article  in  Commerce, 
deven  natural  Hiftory.  Its  Manufa&ure  has  palled, 
3|i  0f  late  Years,  for  a  Myftery  in  Etir-ope  ;  and  that  in 
f  0f  all  the  Endeavours  of  the  Jeluit  Milfionaries 
S  whom  Europe  is  indebted  for  fo  many  curious  and 
ifeful  Difcoveries)  to  penetrate  into  the  Secret.  The 
Veil  however,  was  at  length  drawn  ;  and  in  a  Letter  of 
Father  d'Entrecolles  to  Father  Orry,  from  Jauchen,  dated 
SMwler  the  ift,  17™,  and  afterwards  published  in. 
limb  the  whole  Procefs  is  defcribed  in  all  its  Circum- 
(tances;  and  fuch  as  it  is  given  here  Word  for  Word, 

from  the  French . 

The  French  foon  made  all  the  Ufe  they  could  of  this 
Difcovery  of  F.  d’Entrecolles,  in  attempting  to  imitate 
Pmtlain-  The  firft  Effays  made  at  Rouen  fucceeded  to¬ 
lerably  well ;  and  are  now  carried  to  fuch  a  Point  in  the 
Manufaftories  at  Pajfi  and  St.  Clou,  near  Paris,  that  the 
French  Porcelains  want  nothing  to  make  them  of  equal 
Value  with  the  Chinefe,  but  to  be  brought  five  or  fix 
thoufand  Leagues.  In  effedt,  for  the  Finenefs  of  the 
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Grain nf  tire  Matter*  the. Beauty,  and  ;Tium..o f;th eYeffcjs, 
the  -  Exaditude.  o£  the . Defign,  and;  t be  Luftre  .of  the! 
Golqurs,  th.e.Fmf&.are  not. much  behind  the .Q.nnefo. 

There  is  alfo  .a .  beautiful  Manu  failure,  of  Porcelain  at 
Miken ,  the.  Capital  of;  Mifnia ,  in  Saxony.,  wjuch.the, 
Baron  de  Polniiz.  affures.us,  produces  Porcelains  t 

and  1  enamelled,  in.  fuch  Perfe&ion,  that,  they,, are  more, 
beautiful,  as  well  as  dearer,  than,  thole,  of  China,. itfojfi 
The-Invention  is.owing  to  a  poor  A  Ich.y.mift,  who  heing, 
clapped  up  in  the  Caftle-of  KonigCtein,  by  the,  late  .King, 
of  Poland ,•  on.  a  Sufpicion.  of  being  M  after  of;  the  Secret, 
of  the  Philo fopher.V Stone,  had  Leifure.  enough,  not.  in¬ 
deed  to  make  Gold,  but  to  invent  aWare,  which. by. the, 
great  Vent  of  it,  confiderably  enriches,  the  Country. 

Lam  of  Opinipn,  that, the  beftA^/^Chalk,  'and- the. 
whiteft,  well,  beaten,  lifted  very,  fine,  to  free  it.  o  fall;  fail - 
dy,  or.  other  heterogeneous  Matter,  and- mixed  afterwards, 
with  a  fixth  Part  of  Quick-lime,  the  whole  JVlixtn  re  .bu¬ 
ried  in  a  Hole  out,  of  which.  Clay.  has.  been  dug,  and 
left- there  to  ferment,  and  incorporate,  for  two.  or. three. 
Years,  would  produce  a  Matter  very  proper  to,  imitate. 
Porcelain . 

Having  been  defined  b.y.  fome  Friends  to.  give  them,  a 
Secret  to  join  Porcelain  when  broke:  I  mu  ft  inform,  them* 
that  they  mu  ft  take  the  largeft.  Snails,  they  can  find  in! 
their  Shells ;  and  take  the  Tail,  of  thefe  Snails,  which 
they’ll  find  at  the  Bottom  of  the. Shell,  white  like  a  Roll 
of  Fat ;  diffolve  that  fatty  Matter,  ia  die  beft  Brandy,  lb. 
as  to  form  of  it  a  kind  of  thick  Glue,  and  bcfmeating.the 
Edges  of  the  broken  China  with  that  GJue,  join,  the 
Pieces,  thus  fmear’d,  together,  and.  put  them.’ to  dry 
from  the  Sun.  This  is  a  Secret,  which  I’m  petfuaded 
no  Body  knows  in  England  ;  and  Porcelain  thus  joined, 
appears  as  if  it  was  only  flawed.  Flint  an.d  other.  Glaffes, 
may  alfo  be  joined  with  the  fame  Matter,  and  in  the 
fame  Manner. 
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PRINTING,  Typographic!,  is  the  Art  of  taking  Im- 
prefiions  with  Ink,  from  Charaders  and  Figures, 
moveable  or  immoveable,  upon  Paper,  Vellum,  and  Silk. 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  Printing ,  the  one  for  Books  ; 
the  other  for  Copper-Plates  for  Pidures.  The  firft  cal¬ 
led  Lettcr-Prefs  Printing ,  the  fecond  Rolling- Pi- ejs 
Printing. 

The  prime  Difference  between  the  two  confifts  in  this, 
that  the  Charaders  of  the  former  are  caft  in  Relievo  ; 
and  thofe  of  the  latter  engraven  in  Creux. 

Pole,  That  as  I  have  already  given  the  Rules  for  Rolling 
Prcfs  Printing,  in  my  Treatifc  of  Engraving ,  under 
the  Letter  E  ;  I’ll  confine  myfelf  here  to  fpeak  only 
of  Lettcr-Prefs  Printing,  which  is  the  mod  curious, 
and  moft  ufcful  of  the  two. 

To  proceed  with-  fome  order  in  this  curious  Trend fe, 
we  mull  begin  by  providing  the  Inftruments  neccflary  for 
Printing  or,  to  fpeak  in  the  Dialed  of  the  Art,  cred, 
or  fit  up  a  Printing-ILoufe,  which,  when  compleat,  can¬ 
not  be  done  at  a  fmall  Expence;  and  which  confifts, 
chiefly  in  feveral  Fonts  of  different  Charaders,  or 
Types,  PrefTes,  and  Cafes  divided  into  little  Cells  or 
Boxes  of  different  Sizes,  to  contain  the  Types  ;  Compofnig 
Sticks,  Galleys ,  Cbajcs ,  Rules ,  Stones  for  lmpofing, 
H cad- Sticks ,  Gutter-Sticks ,  Side-Sticks ,  Foof-Stjcks , 
Quoins,  Plaincrs,  Rights,  Cijlerns ,  Ink,  Paper,  &c. 
nil  which  1T1  dclcribe  in  a  more  particular  Manner  here¬ 
after. 

The  moft  expenfive  Implements  of  a  Printing-Uoufc , 
arc  the  Characters  or  Types  ;  but  as  it  is  impoflible  to  do 
without  them,  and  we  fuppofe  ourfclvcs  capable  to  pur- 
chafe  the  be  ft,  we’ll  have  Recourfc,  for  that  Purpofe,  to 
thnt  moil  celebrated  Letter-Founder*  Mr.  William  Cajlon , 
where  we  may  be  lure  to  find  fome  of  the  moft  beautiful 
in  Europe. 

Thofe  Characters  or  Types  have  different  Names,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Sizes  or  Bodies,  viz.  Pearl,  Nonpareil,, 
Previa- ,  Long  Primer,  Small  Pica,  Pica ,  Englifi,  Great 
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Primer,  double  Pica ,  two -lined  Englijh,  and  French  Cation, 
all  which  we  fhould  have  in  our  printing- Bp  ufe.,  together 

•  t  tt  J  rt  y  1  'TV  '  7  r  _ 


tunas  or  c.nar^ci ers  anu  a- 

muft  have  Ruics  fo^  black  pnes, 

»n4  Taj'i-IJiecS's;  qccbnpmfl^tsd  to 


witfi  Hebrew,  Saxon,  and  Greek  Types,  fep 

We  call  a  Set  of  any  of  thefe  Spe?  a  which  in¬ 
cludes  current  Letters,  Capitals,  numeral  Letters,  Poipts* 
Quadrats,  Spaces,  &c. 

Befides  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Charaders  and  Letters  a- 

«  1  .  •  1  t  •.»*>'»*  *  ^  •  *  *  1  1  *  *.  • 

bove-mentioned,  we 
Borders,  and  Head  and 
the  feveral  Kinds  of  Letters. 

The  Rules  for  blank  Lines  qre  ofBrjtfi,  and  made 
cxadly  the  Height  of  the  Letter  ;  othenyife  thyy  \yil| 
cither  hinder  the  neighbouring  Letters  bona  Printing,  oy 
will  thenafelves  be  innder’d  by  them.  This  the  Compo- 
litor  occafionally  cuts  into  proper  Length^  as  hi^  Work 
requires. 

The  Borders  are  a  Kind  of  Onjaments  in  Forrp  of 
long  Bars,  ferving  for  tfie  Divifions  of  Books,  C fibers, 
fefc.  their  Depth  is  proportioned  to  the  Letter,  and 
their  Length  adjufted  to  the  Page,  for  being  qompopd 
of  feycral  moveable  Pieces,  it  is  eafy  icqgchcping  or 
fliortcning  them. 

The  Head  and  Tail  Pieces  cut  citjicf  in  Wood  or  Pew¬ 
ter,  arc  Compartimcnts  ufed  at  tfie  Beginnings  and  pndr 
ings  qf  Books. 

The  initial  Letters  arc  fometimes  cut  in  Wood  and  fi¬ 
gured  ;  fometimes  call  like  the  other  Charaders. 

Having  purchafcd  pur  Fonts  of  Lettprfs ,  and  feqc 
them  to  our  intended  Printiyg-lloufe,  Qur.ncjtt  Care  is  to 
have  a  Printing-Prefs  (represented  Tab.  Mifcel)  >vhich 
is  a  very  compleat  Machine :  Its  t,\vq  principal  Parts,  each 
whereof  confifts  of  feveral  others,  spe  the  Body  of  tfie 
Profs,  which  ferves  to  give  the  Pii)ch  or  Stroke  for  the 
Imprefllon ;  and  the  Carriage,  on  which  the  Form  ;s 
laid  to  undergo  the  fame. 

The  Bqdy  qonlills  of  two  ftrpng  jCjiccJcs,  placed  per¬ 
pendicularly,  and  joined  together  by  lour  c/pb  ,Vr 

Planks.  ,  n  .  .  r  , 

The  firft  Plank,  called  die  Cap  of  the  I  refs,  is  fixed, 
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and  ferves  to  keep  the  two  Cheeks  together  at  the  due 
Diftance  a-top  :  The  fecond  called  the  Head  is  moveable; 
being  fuftained  by  two  Iron  Pins  or  long  Bolts,  that  pafs 
the  Cap :  In  this  Plank  is  fixed  a  Female  Screw,  or 
Worm ,  with  a  Brafs  Nut ,  fuftained  by  two  Short  Bolts , 
which  keep 'it  up  :  The  third  Plank  called  the  Shelves , 
ferves  to  keep  fteady  a  Part  called  the  llofc ,  in  which 
the  Spindle  (to  be  ipokcn  of  hereafter)  is  inclofed  :  The 
fourth  Plank,  called  the  Winter ,  is  moveable ;  it  bears 
the  Carriage,  and  fui  tains  the  Effort  of  the  Pre/s  be¬ 
neath,  as  the  Head  does  above  ;  each  giving  Way  a 
little,  the  one  upwards,  the  other  downwards,  to  make 
the  Pull  the  eafier. 

The  Spindle  is  an  upright  Piece  of  Iron,  pointed  with 
Steel,  of.  different  Dimenfions,  having  a  Male  Screw, 
which  goes  into  the  Female  of  the  Plead,  about  four 
Inches.  Through  the  Eye  of  this  Spindle  is  rivected  the 
Bar ,  by  which  the  Prefs-man  works  the  Prefs. 

The  lower  Part  of  the  Spindle  pa  fibs  through  the 
Shelves,  being  inclofed  in  a  iqtiare  wooden  Frame,  cal¬ 
led  the  Hofe  ;  and  its  Point  works  into  the  Plug,  fixed 
in  a  Brafs  Pan  fupplied  with  Oil ;  which  Pan  is  fixed  to 
an  Iron  Plate,  let  into  the  Top  of  the  Flatten.  The  Prefs- 
man,  then,  by  turning  or  pulling  the  Bar  fixed  in  the  for  a 

Eye  by  an  Iron  Key,  pretties  upon  a  {qua re  fmooth  Piece  men 
of  Wood,  called  the  Flatten,  and  enables  it  to  comprcls 
the  Form  cover’d  with  the  Paper,  P'ympans,  and  its 
Blankets,  which  in  order  thereto,  are  brought  under  the 
Plat  ten. 

At  each  Corner  of  the  Hofe  is  an  Iron  Hook  fattened 
to  thofe  at  each  Corner  of  the  Flatten,  with  Cords  or 
Packthread,  very  exactly. 

The  Carriage ,  which  makes  the  fecond  principal  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Prefs,  is  placed  a  Foot  below  the  Fatten,  hav¬ 
ing  its  forePart  fupported  by.  a  wooden  Prop,  called  the 
Fore  Stay,  while  the  other  refts  on  the  Winter.  On  this 
Carriage  which  fuftains  the  Plank,  are  nailed  two  long 
Iron  Bars  or  Ribs ;  and  on  the  Plank  are  nailed  fhoic 
Pieces  of  Iron  or  Steel,  called  Cramp-Irons ,  equally  tem¬ 
per’d  with  the  Ribs,  and  which  Hide  upon  them  when 
the  Prefs  is  turned  in  or  out. 

I  •  % 

Under  tire  Carriage  is  fixed  a  final  1  Piece  of  Iron, 
called  the  Spit,  with  a  double  Wheel  in  the  Middle, 
round  which  Leather  Girts  are  fattened,  muled  to  each 
Find  of  the  Plank.  To  the  Outfide  of  the  Silt,  is  fixed  a 
Handle,  or  Rouncc,  by  which  the  Prdsman  turns  the 
Prefs  in  or  out  at  Plea  Hi  re. 

Upon  the  Plank  is  a  iquarc  wooden  Frame  or  Coffin, 
wherein  is  inclofed  a  Mai  Me  or  polifhed  Stone,  for 
the  Form  to  be  laid  on.  To  this  Collin  are  fatten’d 
Leather  Stay  Girts,  one  to  each  Side  ;  which  being  again 
fatten’d  to  the  Checks  of  the  Prefs,  prevent  the  Plank 
from  running  too  far  our,  when  drawn  from  under 
the  Flatten.  On  the  forepart  of  the  Plank  is  a  Gal¬ 
lows,  which  ferves  to  fuftain  the  Tympans,  when  taken 
from  off  the  Form. 

On  the  Front  of  the  Coffin  arc  three  Frames,  much 
alike,  though  ferving  for  different  Purpofcs,  viz.  the 
two  Tympans  and  l;n fleet  :  The  ‘tympans  arc  fquare, 
made  of  three  Slips  of  very  thin  Wood,  and  atop,  of  a 
Slip  of  Iron,  Bill  thinner,  called  a  / lead- Band:  That 
called  the  outward  Sympan,  is  fatten’d  with  Iron  Joints 
to  the  Collin.  They  are  both  cover’d  with  Parchment; 
and  between  the  two  are  placed  Blankets,  which  ferve 
to  make  the  Iiuprcflion  of  the  Flatten,  upon  the  Surface 
ol  the  Letters  more  equable  ;  as  alio  to  prevent  the  Let¬ 
ters  from  being  bruiled  by  the  Force  ol  the  Prefs.  The 
I'rjh'l  is  all  ol  Iron,  very  thin,  (alien’d  a-top  to  the 
great  or  outward  Tympan,  and  fullained  by  a  Sliu  of 
Wood  hanging  liom  the  Cieling,  when  open’d  to  take 
out  the  printed  Sheets  and  put  in  o tilers.  It  is  alii)  co¬ 
ver’d  with  Parchment  or  Paper,  <  nr  in  the  necefliiry 
Places,  that  the  Shed,  whit  h  is  between  the  great  Tym¬ 
pan  and  F rilkct,  may  receive  the  Ink,  and  that  no¬ 
thing  may  hint  the  Margin.  On  the  Pan  Ji  met  it  of 
the  great  or  upward  Tympan  it  is,  that,  the  blank  Sheet 
is  laid  to  be  printed. 

To  regulate  the  Matgin,  and  make  the  Lines  and 
Pages  anhver  each  other  when  printed  on  the  other  Side, 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Wood,  in  the  Sides  of  this  Tym¬ 
pan,  are  two  Jrou  Points,  winch  make  two  1  loles  in 


the  Sheet,,  to  be  plp.ced  on  the  fame  p;n,  , 
Sheet  is  return’d  for  an  Impreffion  on  rd’  .V;"ta  i'a 


called  the  Reiteration. 


the  other  Si,ir 
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■  This  Prefs ,  thus  well  conditioned,  wc’l]  \n, 
a  Carpenter  in  a  proper  Place,  in  our  PrPr-^ 
where  it  may  have  Room  enough  to 
the  Prefs-man,  and  his  Affiftant  bcino-  ft  JJ5  ,vvitta:it 
a  too  narrow  Com  pafs.  °  ‘  il{^  within 

Our  Prefs  thus  fixed,  we’ll  range  in  order  the  r  ■ 
which  are  to  contain  our  Letters,  placincr  Cw  f 

one  over  the  other ;  the  upper  one  is  divided' 
Boxes,  to  contain  the  Capitals,  Small  Capital  lm° 
letters,  &c.  and  the  lower  one  divided  int0  /’  ac(on^i 
tain  the  common  running  Letters,  with  the  pit*  t0co,v 
mas,  Quadrats,  &c.  placing  each  Calc  a 
like  a  reading  lXfk,  that  the  Competitor  mav  ,P'’ 
tipper  Boxes  the  better,  and  be  in  Ids  Damw  A-  the 
mg  the  Letters  by  firetching  his  Ami  over  thun  ‘  mui' 
In  the  Boxes  ol  theie  Cafes,  our  Letters"  v  |  •  1 
come  from  the  Founder  mutt  be  diftributed  /  ,.arc 

to  the  Order  of  the  Alphabet ;  together  u-lrtw 
Quadrats,  Quotations,  &c.  $a:est 

The  Print ing-Houfe  thus  in  Order,  we  muff  r.  > 

n  crnnrl  Sr*r  nf  Wnrlonpn  crirr  .  r  ictk  next 


refs » 


ood  Set  of  Workmen,  viz .  Compcfitors  ^  p 
-w,  ,  Compofitors  to  range  and  difpofe  the  1  ..tr«r  U 
Words,  Lines,  Pages,  according  to  t Cr*  ln,r° 

.  ^  __  ,  ^  ^  'efs-mcn  to  an; ill 

upon  the  lame,  and  take  oft  the  Impreffion  :  Wluciif 

in  their  different  Employments  ;  ’lince  nothinlr^nw^’ 
die  Difcredit  of  a  Printer,  than  to  fee  Sheet*  mm,. 
of  his  Printing-1  lotife  ill  printed.  *  01,1 

We’ll  take  Care,  iikewife,  to  have  a  good  CorrecV 

for  the  Prefs,  entire  Matter,  not  only  of  ];:s 

Tongue,  but  alfo  of  feveral  other  Languj^,  n.:rcic‘/ 
Jarly  Latin ,  Greek,  and  French ;  and  con:^ 
cli {charge  that  important  Trull,  on  whichVart  of  the 
Reputation  of  a  Work  depends,  with  Cure  and  Ho¬ 
nour,  we’ll  allow  him  an  honourable  Sufficiency, 
quilite  for  the  Sublittance  of  a  Gentleman. 

Thus  provided,  we’ll  begin  by  letting  our  Cmpofcr 
to  Work,  who 'mod  commonly  works  Handing •  ^i.d 
who  mull  place  himfelf  ngaintt  the  Middle  of  the  Cafe  * 
holding  his  Compofng- Stick,  (Fab.  Mifcei)  ufually  made 
ol  Iron,  in  one  Hand  ;  with  the  other  he  inker,  the 
Letters,  Points,  Comma's,  G?c.  as  he  needs  them,  out  of 
the  Boxes  ;  ranges  them  on  a  Slip  of  Urals,  called  a 
Rule,  in  his  Compofng  Stick  ;  and  putting  a  Space  to 
make  a  Blank  between  each  two  Word.-,  forms  one  Line 
alter  another,  till  the  Stick  being  full  he  empties  it  out 
upon  another  Inftrument,  called  the  Galley ;  which  two 
Inftmments,  the  Com pofng- Stick  and  G7///rv,  need  a  more 
particular  Dcfcription  :  'ill  ere  fore  ; 

'Lhe  Compofng  Slick,  confifts  of  a  Plate  or  Slip  of  Iron, 
Brafs,  Wood,  &c.  more  or  left  broad,  and  connived  lu 
as  to  be  made  more  or  lefs  long,  according  to  th1.  Width 
ol  the  Page,  and  the  Number  of  Lines  to  be  compolcd 
in  it.  From  the  right  .Side  of  this  Plate  arifes  a  Ledge, 
about  half  an  Inch  high,  running  the  whole  Length  ol 
the  Plate,  and  ferving  to  fuftain  the  Letters,  the  Suiri 
ol  which  arc  to  reft  againll  it  ;  from  the  laid  Plate 
Iikewife  arile  three  other  letter  Pieces,  two  ol  which  are 
contrived  to  Hide  along  it,  that  ib  the  two  Pieces  may 

*-*  .  « •  j 

be  either  approached  or  withdrawn  at  Plenum-,  to  amt:;1, 
the  Length  ol  the  Line  to  the  Meafurc  mtenued. 

Add,  that  where  marginal  Notes,  References, 
are  required  in  a  Work,  the  two  Hiding  Piece.1,  at c 
opened  in  the  Cornpoling  Stick,  to  a  proper  i )itl.iiae 
Horn  each  other. 

•  Ere  the  Workman  proceeds  to  compole,  a  Rnu,  (>i  • 
thin  Slij)  of  Brals  Plate,  cut  to  the  Length  ol  the  Law, 
and  o(  the  liime  Height.  as  the  Lcrar,  is  placed  m  t,.e 
Compoling-Sfu  k  againll  the  Ledge  thrivol,  !,;l  llC 
lxtt(  i  s  to  bear  immediately  againll. 

Things  thus  prepared,  the  Compokuw  havin0, 
Copy  (which  is  what;  the  Author  has  wrote) 
foie  him,  and  the  Stick  in  his  Lett  Hand,  v,!l11  ^ 
Right  lie  pit  ks  up  the  Letters,  .Spaces,  am  || ,K' * 
them  againll  the  Rule ;  while  with  the-  I  lannh  v  |'11- 
1  .eft  lie  places  them  dole  to  the  upper  St.rew,  m  -  VA'\\ 
and  thus  keeps  them  Heady,  while  Lhe  othd  ,llK  * 
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conftantly  employed  in  fetting_  in  more  Letters  :  The 
v.'liole  being  performed  with  fiich  Expedition  and  Ad- 
cirefs,  not  eafy  to  be  imagined. 

A  Line  being  thus  compofed,  if  it  ends  with  a  Word 
or  Syllable,  and  fills  the  Meafure,  there  needs  no  further 
Care ;  otherwife  more  Spaces  are  to  be  put  between  the 
jcveral  Words  to  juftify  the  Lines,  i.  e .  to  make  the 
Meafure  quite  full,  fo  that  every  one  may  end  even ; 
and  thus  he  proceeds  to  another  Line. 

The  Spaces  here  ufed  are  a  fort  of  Blanks  of  the  like 
Dimenfions  with  the  Letters,  but  lefs  high ;  and  whofe 
paces  therefore,  when  fet,  do  not  appear,  nor  give  any 
ImprefTion.  They  are  of  feveral  Kinds,  according  to 
the  Dimenfions  of  the  Whites,  or  Intervals  to  be  made 
by  them,  viz.  Quadrats,  to  fill  up  a  Break  at  the  End 
of  a  Paragraph,  or  the  like ;  m  Quadrates,  which  are 
fquare,  and  of  the  Thicknefs  of  an  m,  ferving  to  make 
the  Diftance  after  a  Period,  or  between  Sentence  and 
Sentence  ;  n  Quadrates,  of  the  Thicknefs  of  an  n,  to 
be  placed  after  the  Colons,  Semi-colons,  and  Comma’s  ; 
and  thick  or  thin  Spaces,  to  be  ufed  between  the  Words 
in  juftifying,  as  above. 

i \ro:e9  That  Quadrat  in  Printing ,  is  a  Piece  of  Metal, 
call  like  the  Letters. — There  are  Quadrats  of  divers 
Sizes,  as  m  Quadrats ,  n  Quadrats ,  &c.  which  are 
reipcdively  of  the  Dimenfions  of  fucli  Letters. 

For  marginal  Notes,  in  the  Spaces  referved  for  them, 
between  the  two  Aiding  Pieces  of  the  Compofing-Stick, 
are  put  little  quadrated  Pieces  of  Metal,  called  Quotations 
(already  mentioned)  which  are  juftified  by  other  fmallcr 
Pieces ;  a  Slip  of  Scaleboard  being  placed  from  the  Top 
of  the  Page  to  the  Bottom,  to  keep  the  Note  and  Text 
at  a  due  Diflancc. 

The  lir A  Lane  thus  compleatly  juAified,  the  Compo¬ 
ser  advances  to  the  next  *,  in  order  to  which  he  moves 
the  Brafs  Rule  from  behind  the  former,  and  places  it 
before  it,  and  thus  compofcs  another  Line  again  ft  it, 
after  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former  :  And  thus  lie  goes 
till  his  Stick  be  full,  which  he  empties  into  the  Galley 
after  the  Manner  following.  Taking  the  Rule  from  be¬ 
hind  the  laft  Line,  he  places  it  before  it  ;  and  with  his 
two  middle  Fingers  fqueczes  the  Lines  in  the  Stick  clofe  ; 
his  two  fore  Fingers  at  the  fame  Time  being  applied  on 
the  Outfide  of  the  Rule:  Thus  he  lifts  them  out  of 
the  Stick,  and  clapping  his  two  Thumbs  behind  the 
fir  A  Line,  lifts  them  into  the  Galley  ;  taking  Care 

to  diiengagc  his  two  Thumbs  without  breaking  the 
Lines. 

The.  Compofitov  having  thus  fet  the  proper  Number  of 

Lines  in  his  Stick,  viz.  four,  five,  fix,  or  more,  and 

emptied  them  thus  Out  into  the  Galley  ;  he  again  fills 

and  empties,  as  before,  till  a  compleat  Page  be  formed, 

nmembring  at  the  Bottom  of  every  Page  to  fet  a  Line 

of  Quadrats,  and  at  the  End  thereof  the  firft  Word  of 

the  Page  en  filing,  for  a  Catch-word;  and  if  it  be  the 

hill  Page  of  the  Sheet,  one  of  the  Letters  for  a  Sig¬ 
nature.  ° 

I  hat  the  Galley  is  a  flat  wooden  Inftrumcnt,  in 
krm  of  a  long  Square  ;  of  a  Length  and  Breadth  pro¬ 
portionable  to  that  of  the  Page:  It  confiAs  of  two 
1  ai  ts,  the  upper  called  the  Slice,  whereby  the  Pages 
ot  large  Volumes,  when  compofed,  are  Hidden  upon 

the  Slone  .  the  other,  called  til c  Coffin,  which  is  the 

body  of  the  Galley ^  is  lodged  on  three  Sides,  to  con¬ 
tain  the  Slice ;  the  inner  Ledge  not  to  exceed  half  an 
r1  j  1  *n  Height,  that  the  compofed  Page  riling  above 
‘thy  one  hall  the  Height  of  the  Letter,  may  be  tied 
up  or  bound  down,  and  removed  without  Danger. — 
his  Galley  is  placed  at  the  Top  of  the  Cal?,  and 

teamed  by  a  wooden  Pin  from  Aiding  down  the 
boxes. 


pSy 

'  Prfn  S  71,aVing  T  Cr0fs  Picces  of  theJame 

S  FnH  a  Pr  r  ‘  Cr°fs'  mortifcd  ^ 

each  End,  into  the  hrame,  fo  as  to  be  taken  out  oc- 

calionally.— By  the  different  Situations  of  thefe  Croffes 

a  T'V?  1S  fitted  for  difierent  Volumes  ;  for  Quarto’s 
and  Octavo’s  one  traverfes  the  Middle  Lenothwifc 

io  as  to  interfeft  in  the  Center;  which  is  the  moft 

■  Z  T 7r  ^ion«:-,For  Twdvcs  and  Twenty-fours, 

t  ?  S/jo,tC>°fs  is  fluffed  nearer  to  one  End  of  the 

'  Fn'  F°li0’5’  the  Lo”S  Cr°fi  is  entirely  our, 

anti  the  fhort  one  placed  in  the  Middle ;  and  for 

Broad  Tides,  or  Sheets  printed  on  one  Side  only,  both 

Croffes  are  fot  afide.  To  drefs  the  Chafe,  or  range 

and  fix  the  Pages  therein,  they  make  Ufe  of  a  Set  of 

Kn-n.tute  confiiting  of  Rights,  or  Slips  of  Wood  of 

i“LrC,nt  Dlmenfions,  and  of  about  half  an  Inch  high, 
that  they  may  be  lower  than  the  Letters :  Some  of 

1  Ci  aC  Jhe  T°P  of  thc  called 

M,tS  kS  ?'lers  between  them  to  form  the  inner 
hd  r  GuUeffSt,cksi  others  at  the  Sides  cal- 

Focd-Sti  'Jl  CkS  i  3nd  °thCrS  at  the  Bottom>  called 

The  Pages  then  placed  in  Order  on  the  Stone,  the 
Cbafe  is  put  over  them,  and  the  Rights  applied  be¬ 
tween  the  Letter  and  the  Chafe,  in  the  Pofition  above- 
mentioned;  the  whole  is  locked  up  by  means  of  final! 
Pieces  of  Wood,  cut  m  the  Wedge-form,  called  Quoins, 

which  are  driven  with  a  Mallet  and  Shooting-flickT  to  a 
iufficicnt  1  jghtncJs. 


Before  the  Form  be  quite  locked  up,  they  chefs  down 

!i  n;mC5  by  Valhn£  a  fmooth  Piece  of  Wood,  called 
the  Plainer,  over  the  Letters,  to  make  their  Surfaces 

Itand  flat  and  even;  and  when  locked  up,  they  fliake 
it  to  fee  that  nothing  Air. 

In  this  Condition  the  Work  is  called  a  Form,  con¬ 
taining  more  or  fewer  Pages,  according  to  the  Volume. 

As  tiiere  are  two  Forms  required  for  every  Sheet- 
when  both  Sides  are  to  be  printed,  it  is  neceffary  they 
be  exactly  of  the  fame  Length  and  Breath,  i.  r.  thVcor- 
rclpondmg  Rights,  Head-iticks,  £sV.  are  to  be  equal  in 
both  Forms,  that  the  Pages  may  fall  exaftly  on  the 
Back  one  of  another,  which  is  called  liegijler . 

Note,.  That  for  the  Conveniency  of  the  Binding  the 
Printers  had  early  Recourfe  to  Signatures,  i.  e;.  Let¬ 
ters  of  thc  Alphabet,  placed,  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Sheet,  which  Aiews  the  Order  they  are  to  be  bound 
in  ;  as  well  as  whether  the  Quires  be  compleat.  The 
Catch-words  ferve  nearly  the  lame  Purpofc:  They 
are  the  firA  Words  of  each  Page,  which  arc  inkreed 
at  the  Bottom  of  thc  preceding  Pages.  The  Number 
of  the  Pages  are  equally  fcrviceable  to  the  Binder, 
and  the  Reader,  to  guide  to  References ,  and  to 
warrant  the  Book  duly  bound  and  collated  :  Some 
Printers  formerly  put  them  at  thc  Bottom  of  the 
Pages;  but  CuAom  has  carried  it  for  rhe  Tops. — In 
the  Infancy  of  Printing,  they  had  likewile  a  Regiflrum 
Chartaruin  for  the  Convenience  of  the  Binders :  To 
draw  this  at  thc  End  of  each  Volume,  they  collected 
the  Signatures,  and  the  firft  Words  of  the  four  firft 
Sheets  ol  each  Alphabet.  'To  abridge  it,  they  after¬ 
wards  contented  themlelvcs  to  exprefs  thc  Signatures, 
and  how  oft  each  Letter  was  repeated  :  But  thc  Re- 
giftrum  has  been  long  difufed. 

The  Form  thus  finifhed  is  committed  to  the  Prcfs- 
men,  to  puli  a  Proof  there  ;  in  order  to  reftify  the 
Emus  which  may  have  flipped  the  Compofitor’s  At¬ 
tention  ;  which  are  in  a  greater  or  Idler  Number,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Compofitor  has  been  more  or  lefs  careful 
in  his  Compofition  ;  or  has  a  greater  or  Idler  Capacity. 

The  Proof  pull’d  is  carried  to  the  Corredor  of  the 
Prds,  who  ought  to  read  it  over  with  a  great  deal  of 
Attention,  and  compare  it  carefully  with  the  Copy,  in 

order  c  >  ri-dlily  all  the  Mi  (lakes  ;  which  is  ieldoni  done 
parr  ■/  ”  f  ll,,u  ,,CAL  Liu  me  in umner  oi  as  it  ought  to  be. 

riis  riu-m  tothclni  bcrconiP°^cl :  Whichdone,  lie  car-  'The  Corredions  are  placed  on  thc  Margin  of  each 
r^them  inOnU.^ 1 nr  Correanig-Stoiie,  there  to  Page,  right  againll  the  Line  where  the  IAiiiIls  are  found. 

ci  m  .1  Chafe,  which  they  call  lmpofmg .  There  are  different  Characters  ufed  to  expivfj  diilcrenc 

Corrections,  v.  g.  D  or  $  dele ,  for  any  Thing  to '  be 
cfiaccd  or  Idc  our.  When  any  Tiling  is  in  be  ink  real,  the 
Place  is  marked  in  the  Line  with  a  Caret  a,  and  the  In- 

A  fortiori 


l  I'u  Iiigi;  then  compofed  anil  ranged  in  the  Galley. 
'tHs  it  down  therein  with  a  Coal  of  Packthread,  ami 
,y  and  proceeds  to  thc  next  till  the  Number  of 


,Klt. ,tllC  CMc  is  a  red-angular  Iron  Frame  of 

C,UK  according  to  thc  Size  of  the  Taper 
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fertion  added  in  the  Margin?  When  V'Wdrd',-  Syllable, 

&c.  is' to  be  altered,  it  is  erafed  oUt  of  thcTProdfp  and 

that’to  come  in  its  Room  written  in  th6Margin-;  always 
obferving,  if  there  be  feveral  in  the  lame  Line,-  that 
they  be  feparated  by  little  Bars  or  Strokes,  |  if'a  Space 
be  omitted,  its  Place  is  marked  with  a  Caret, -  and  the 
Tiling  cxprefled  in  the  Margin  ^  If  a  Letter-be  in¬ 
verted,  it  is  expreffed  in  the  Margin  with  g  :  If' any 
thing  be  trarifpofed,-  it  is  marked  thus  ; 

the  Jhort'eft  ^  are  the' \  Folli  es\  heft*  for,  the  floor  left'  Follies 

are  the  heft :  And  in  the  Margin  is  added  tr  in  a  Circle. 
If  Roman  Characters  are  to  b£  changed  for  Italick or 
vice  verfa ,  a  Line  is  drawn  under  them  thus,  and  Rotnan 

or  Italick  added  in.  the  Margin. 

Tlie  Proof  or  Shfet  corrected,  is  delivered  back  to  the 

Compofitor,  that  he  may  reCtify  in  the  Form  the  Mi- 
flakes  marked  by  the  Corrector  ;  in  order  to  which  he 
goes  with  his  Compofihg-Stick  to  the  Cafe,  to  take 
the  Letters  he  thinks  necefiary  for  this  Operation  ;  then 
comes  to  the  Form,  which  he  unlocks  on  the  Cor¬ 
rect!  ng-S  tone,  By  knocking  out  or  ioofening  the  Quoins  ; 
and  fpreading  his  corrected  Proof  fo,  as  that  the  Line 
thereof  range  with  the  re/peCtive  ones  of  the  Metal  ; 
by  running  his  Eye  along  both,  he  eafily  fpies  where 
the  Corrections  are  to  be  made ;  according  to  which, 
he  proceeds  to  pick  out’  the  faulty  Letters,  Points,  fc. 
with  a  fharp-pointed  Steel  Bodkin,  and  puts  others  in 
their  Places. 

Where  the  Alterations  are  confiderable,  and  particu¬ 
larly  where  Infertions  or  Omiffions  are  to  be  reCtify’d, 
there  ufually  arifes  a  Neceffity  of  over-running  ;  in 
order  to  which  they  mud  decompofe,  or  return  the 
Lines  back  from  the  Chafe  into  the  Galley,  and  from 
the  Galley  again  into  the  Compofing-Stick,  to  be  ne\V- 
modeled  and  rectified  accordingly. 

If,  e.  gr.  one  or  more  Words  to  be  Inferred  in  a  Line, 
cannot  be  got  in  by  changing  the  Spaces  of  the  Line  for 
leffer  ones  *  Part  of  the  Line  mud  be  put  back  into  the 
Clofe  of  the  preceding  one,  or  forward  into  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fubfequent  one,  or  bothy  till  Room  is  got. 
If  the  In  fertion  be  large,  feveral  Lines  will  need  to  be 
over-run,  either  backward  or  forward,  till  a  Break  is 
arrived  at ;  when,  if  it  be  not  got  in,  a  Line  is  to  be 
driven  out ;  and  to  get  in’  that  Line,  the  next  Pages, 
either  backward  or  forward,  mult  fometimes  be  over¬ 
run,  ere  it  can  come  in. 

When  an  OmifTion  is  to  be  made,  the  contrary  Cotirfe 
mud  be  taken  ;  if  it  be  but  littley  the  Compofitor  takes 
it  Out,  and  drives  out  the  remaining  Matter,  by  either 
enlarging  his  Spaces,  or  bellowing  the  Beginning  of  the 
following,  or  the  Clofe  of  the  preceding  Line  therein. 
If  it  be  confiderable,  he  may  be  obliged  to  over-run 
feveral  Pages  ere  it  can  be  driven  out. 

Some  Compofitors  are  very  carelefs  in  correcting  the 
Form,  whereby  feveral  Miftakefi  which  had  been  recti¬ 
fied  by  the  Corrector  of  the  Prefs,  are  left  in  the  Form, 
and  confequently  found  in  the  printed  Sheet  *,  which  arc 
attributed  to  the  Author  by  thofe  who  know  no  better. 
Therefore  there  ought  to  be  a  Regulation  made,  that 
a  Compofitor,  who  through  Carelefnefs  lets  Miftakes 
cfcape  in  the  Sheet,  after  they  have  been  re&ified  by 
the  Corrector,  fhould  b'e  punifiied,  by  lofing  fomc  of 
his  Pay,  in  Proportion  to  the  Number  of  Miftakes  left 
uncorreCtcd  :  The  Corrector  fhould  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  *,  and  this  Regulation  would  be  much  to 
.the  Credit  both  of  the  Author  and  Printer. 

Note,  That  as  to  the  Faults  which  have  cfcaped  the 
Corrector  and  Compofitor,  they  are  ufually  noted  in 
what  we  call  Errata.  The  anticnc  Editions  had  no 
Errata  *,  but  in  lieu  thereof  they  corrected  the  Faults 
in  each  printed  Copy  with  a  Pen ;  which  was  eafy 
enough  in  thole  Days,  though  impracticable  now.  In 
cite  Cl',  wc  have  Anciently  had  Printers  who  did  not 
need  an  Errata  of  above  live  Articles  in  a  Volume  of 
five  hundred  Sheets :  I  low  different  from  fomc  of 
the  prefen t  Set,  who  might;  make  an  Errata  of  an 
hundred  Articles  in  a  Book  of  five  Sheets, 

The  Form  corrected,  and  locked  again  by  the  Com¬ 
pofitor,  is  delivered  for  good  to  the  Profs- men,  who  is 
to  work  it  off  i  who,  to  be  ready  for  this  Operation, 


has took  -  Care  to  •  prepare '  his  -  Ink,  Ph!hr  a- 
for’it.* 


and  ^ 
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of  each',  though  now  reckoned  '  no  Part  of  the  pjr  , 
Bufinefs,  but  ufually-  furniflied- them  by  othev  V 
is- as -follows:-  ‘  ian0s> 

For  Black  Ink ,  a- Hundred  Pounds  of' Nut,  or  I  inf  a 
Oil,  being  reduced ‘by  boiling;  to  the- Confidence  oT-a 
Syrup,  is;cleanled  and  purified2  by-  throwing  into  it  rwn 
Pounds  of  ebar fir  Bread;  and’about  a  dozen  of  Ouionc 
They  th’ert  boil: thirty  of  thirty-five  Pounds  of  T-urpen- 
tincf  apart;  till  fodi -Time  as  they  find;  upon  its  coolin^ 
on  Paper,  that  it  breaks- clean,  like  Glafs,  without  pub 
verizing;  for-  if  it  pulverizes-  eafily;  it>  is-  a  Sign  }t  is 
burnt.  Th'e  Orl  arid'Turpentine  thUs  prepared,  °the  firlt 
is;  gently  poured;  half  cold  into ’the  latter;  andrher- 
ftirrftd- together  with  a  Sticlc,  till  they  be  well  mivp!° 
after  wliifch,  tlie  Corripofition,  which  is  called  the  Vat-nil)  * 
is*  let'  by  to  be  ufed  occafiorially.  lj 

Now  to  proceed  to  make  Ink ,  they  take  n 
of  this  Mixture,  and  add  to'  it  a  certain  Oiw  • 
Lamp-black,  working  it  up  with  a  kind  ofV^j0^ 
Mullet,  or  Brayer,  till  the  whole  be  incorp0r3f '?°de^ 

reduced- into  a  kind  of  Pulp,  which  is  the  Ink  for  CT^ 

Where  note,  that  its  Thicknefs  or  Strength  js  31  , 
to  be  proportioned  to  that  of  the  Paper,  and°rl^ir 
of  the  Weather ,  ftrong  Paper,  and  hot 
quiring  ftrong  Ink  ;  and  that  the  Strength  or  \Veak  1C" 
of  rite  Ink  depends  on  the  greater  or  Jefs  Dtgre™f 
CoCtion  of  the  Varmfh.  ° 

They  ufe  for  red  Ink  the  fame  Materials  as  for  Black 
excepting  that  inftead  of  Lamp-black  they  add  a  prope? 
Quantity  of  Vermillion.  Some  hold,  that  by  mixing 
and  incorporating  the  Bignefs  of  a  Nut  of  Filh-olue  or 

Brandy,  or  the  White  of  an  Egg  with  the  Ink ’the 
Vermillion  acquires  i  greater  Luftre. 

To  fit  the  Paper  foY  Ufe,  it  mufls  be  firft  wet  or 
moiftened,  by  dipping  feveral  Sheets  together  in  the 
Water:  Thefe  are  afterwards  laid  in  a  Heap  over  one 
another;  and  to  make  them  fake  the  Water  equally, 
are  all  prefled  clofe  down  with  a  Weight  a-top.  As  to 
the  Degree  of  Wetting,  it  mud  be  according  to  the 
Quality  of  the  Paper,  and  the  Size  of  the  Letter;  final! 
Letters,  and  ft  iff  Paper,  requiring  mod  wetting.  But 
the  Paper  ought  not  to  be  wet  long  before  it  is  ufed  > 
otherwife  it  would  be  covered  with  a  great  Number  of 
yellow  Specks,  which  are  very  disagreeable  to  the  Sight 
in  a  printed  Sheet  ;  and  would  befidcs  fmell  mufty. 

The  Paper,  being  fit  for  Ufe,  the  Ink  prepared,  and 
the  Form  placed  on  the  Stone  in  the  Prefs,  the  Prcfs- 
men  goefc  to  work  :  and  for  the  greater  Difpatch,  fomc- 
timeS  three  Perfons  are  employed  in  this  Operation, 
one  to  beat  the  Form  with  the  Ink,  another  to  lay  the 
Blank-Sheet  on  the  outward  Tympan,  and  work  the 
Prefs,  and  another  to  take  off  the  Sheer,  when  printed ; 
which  Operator  they  call  the  Ely  ;  the  firft  Thing  done 
is  beating  the  Form  with  Ink,  by  means  of  Balls,  which 
are  a  kind  of  wooden  Funnels,  the  Cavities  whereot  arc 
filled  with  Wool,  covered  with  Leather  nailed  to  the 
Wood.  One  of  thefe  the  Operator  takes  in  each  Hand, 
and  applying  them  on  tlie  Ink-Block,  to  charge  them 
with  Ink,  he  rubs  them  again  ft  one  another  to  ilillributc 
the  Ink  equally  ;  and  at  iaft  fmcars  over  the  Form, 
by  beating  or  dabbing  them  feveral  Times  over  the 
whole  Face  thereof;  taking  Care  to  do  it  fo  evenly, 
that  no  Part  thereof  may  be  left  unfmeared;  whence 
would  cnfuc  Fryars,  as  they  call  them,  i.  e.  Places  in 
the  Sheet  left  imprinted,  which  is  a  very  great  Detriment 
to  it,  a  Scandal  to  the  Operator,  and  his  Mailer,  and  a 
Baulk  to  the  Reader:  While  he  is  beating  the  Form, 
the  Prcfs  man  Jays  the  white  Sheet  on  the  '1  ympan  1 
and  the  Form  Jmcarcd,  he  bungs  the  Tynipns  aiu 

Frifkct  down  from  the  Gallows  upon  it  i  n,K^  ;^vanclI¥ 
the  Plank  under  the  Flatten,  by  means  of  the  Spit- ham* 
or  Rounce,  gives  two  Strokes  or  Pulls  with  riu:  Bai, 
with  an  equal  Strength,  that  tlie  Sheet  may  be  PllllCt| 
every  where  equally  ;  and  with  the  fame  l Hindu'  curno 

the  contrary  Way,  brings  back  the  Plank,  ,°!(r 
the  printed  Sheet,  and  put  on  afrefii ;  the  koim 
beaten  with  Ink  cveiy  Tune  a  Irdh  Sheet  is  pm  015  » 
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.  --..v* its  till  he  has  taken  off  the  full  Number  of 
^isAeEdinon  is  ro  con (i ft  of. 

J'Vr  ■  Side  of  the  Sheet  being  thus  printed,  it  is  re- 
14  to  the  I7 refs  for  the  other ;  and  fo  difpofed,  as 
r|'“lK'Jie  j. on  Points  pafs  thro'  the  Holes  already  made  in 


tne  metimes  it  is  requir’d  to  cut  the  Frifket afrefli,  where 
>  pCond  Side  is  more  or  Jefs  full  of  Printing  than  the 
fn-  1  as  is  frequently  the  Cafe  at  the  Beginning  and 

Knifing  of  Books,  &c. 

L‘  'flic  Number  of  Sheets  of  the  Edition  being  com- 
l#.at  ancj  the  Form  to  be  feparated,  to  reft  ore  the  Let- 

urrs  into  the  Cafes,  they  fir  ft  wain  it  in  Lye  to  take  out 
Remains  of  the  Ink,  ferubbing  it  with  aBruih,  and 
Ihcn  wafli  it  with  fair  Water.  This  done,  it  is  car- 
■A£l  t0  a  Board,  on  which  it  is  unlocked,  and  the  Fur¬ 
niture,  /.  c.  the  Sticks,  Err.  taken  oft'  to  difengage  it 
jrom  the  Chafe.  Then  the  Compofitor  taking  up  fe- 
vtral  Lines  at  once  upon  a  little  wooden  Ruler,  he  re¬ 
places  each  Letter  in  its  proper  Box,  to  be  again  ufed  in 
J;lC  Remainder  of  the  Imprdlion.  _  - 

Jhc  mod  confidcrable  Print hig-IIotifes  in  rae  World, 
are  thefe  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  and  Vatican  at  Rome. 
The  firft  begun  under  Francis  I.  was  carried  to  its  urmoft 
Perfection  under  Louis  XIII.  by  the  Care  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu ,  and  removed  into  the  Galleries  of  the  Louvre, 

by  Louis  XlVk 

The  Vatican  Priniing-Houfe,  called  alfo  the  /IpoJloUcal 
printing- 1 loufe ,  becaufe  the  Rope’s  Bulls,  Decrees,  &c. 
are  printed  therein,  was  begun  by  Pitts  IV.  and  furnifhed 
with  great  Magnificence  by  Sixtus  V. 

Out  of  both  thefe  Print ing-Lloufes  have  come  forth 
very  beautiful,  and  fplendid  Editions  of  the  antient  Au¬ 
thors.  The  Vatican  was  the  firft  that  printed  Books  in 
the  Ar abick  Language. 

The  Clarendon  Printing- Ho  ufe  at  Oxford  (fo  called  be¬ 
caufe  built,  in  great  Mcalure,  with  the  Profits  arifing  from 
the  Copy  of ‘Lord  Clarendon's  Hiftory  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Univerfity)  promifes  well;  it  has  already 
jtirnilhed  us  with  a  very  fine  Bible  ;  and  feverai 

other  magnificent  Printing*  hloujcs  could  be  erected  in 
England,  while  they  have  one  of  the  be  ft  Letter-boun¬ 
ders  in  the  whole  World,  viz.  Mr.  U  illiam  C  of  ion ,  il 
Arts  and  Sciences  were  more  encouraged  in  this 
Kingdom. 

The  Chinefe  have  a  Manner  of  Printing  quite  different 
from  ours,  it  is  true  it  has  fome  Advantage  over  ours  in 
Correct r. els,  and  the  Beauty  of  the  Characters  ;  but  in  o- 
thcr  Refpc(5ts  it  comes  far  fliorr,  the  finglc  Advantage  of 
moveable  Characters,  making  more  than  amends  for  all 
that  is  urged  againft  us  by  fome  zealous  Advocates  for 
this  oriental  Printing 

Books  are  printed  in  China  from  wooden  Planks  or 
Blocks,  cut  like  thole  uled  in  Printing  of  Callico,  Paper, 
Cards,  CY.  among  us. 

Th'.le  Blocks  are  made  of  a  fmooth,  firm,  clofe 
Wood,  and  of  the  Size  of  the  Leaf  required.  On  the 
Lice -Side  they  glue  a  Paper,  upon  which  fome  able  Pen¬ 
man  draws  out  the  feverai  Letters  and  Characters  with  a 
Chine  f:  Pen,  which  is  a  Kind  ol  Pencil.  "This  is  the 
pincipil  Part  of  the  Work,  and  that  whereon  thcSuccefs 

o!  the  i ell  de  ''ends. 

\  Im  liniHed,  the  Block  is  put  in  the  Hands  of  a 
ilptor,  or  Cutter  in  Wood  ;  who  following  the  fe  vo¬ 
id  Suokcs  of  the  Writer  with  his  Gravers,  and  other 
Ihar  i  little  Inllruninits,  male*,  s  them  all  appear  in  Rilievo 
on  t  u*  Wood. 

When  the  Carving  or  Cutting  is  fini filed,  they  moiften 

mh.it  lem.tins  of  the  Paper,  and  mb  it  gently  off 

The  Ink  they  ufe  in  Printin'/  is  the  lame  with  the 

•  •  * 

sitin', en  Chinefe  Ink,  wherewith  they  alfo  write;  and  is 
oude  id  Lamp-black  mixed  up  with  Oil. 

H'.rir  Brel';  irlemblcs  our  Rolling- Prefs,  much  more 
t‘>'in  the  1  .liter-  Pro  Is. 

As  to  their  Paper,  it  is  inferior  to  ours :  It  is  made 
of  the  inner  Baik  or  Kind  of  a  Kind  of  Rudies,  beat  up 

v'ith  Water  into  a  Pulp  or  Prcls,  and  formed  in  Moulds 
tiHirh  like  our*.. 

The  Ad  vantages  of  the  Chinefe  Paper  confills  in  this, 
t,lat  they  are  not  obliged  to  rake  oif  the  whole  Kditiun  at 
<>,U‘L  hm  pi im  their  Books  as  they  need  them  ;  that  tile 
Blocks  are  calily  nr-mchul,  and  made  to  lerve  alrdli  ; 

\Tu..  11. 
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•  and  that  there  needs  no  Corrector  of  die  Prefs.  ■, 

Its  Diladvanfeages  are,  that  a  large  Room  will  fcarcc 
hold  all  the  Blocks  of  a  moderate  Volume-,  that  the 
-Colour  of  the  Ink  cafily  fades  *,  an  el  that  the  Paper  is 
apt  to  tear,  and  is  fubjedt  to  Worms  :  Whence  it  is  that 
we  fee  fo  few  antient  Books  in  China. 

1  he  Art  of  Printing  is  a  modern  Invention  :  It  is  in¬ 
deed  of  a  very  antient  Standing  among  the  Chinefe.  Il 
muff;  be  owned,  that  the  European  Printing ,  in  its  Ori¬ 
ginal,  was  much  the  fame  with  the  Chinefe  ■,  yet,  as  there 
was  at  that  Time  no  Commerce  or  Correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Europe  anil  China,  the  Palfage  into  the  Eafb  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  being  as  yet  undifcoverkl  by  the  Per - 
tuguefc,  there  is  no  Room  to  charge  the  Europeans  with 
borrowing  their  Art  from  the  Chinefe  ;  hut  each  muff 

be  own’d  to  have  fallen  on  the  lame  idling,  though  at 
very  different  Times. 

Lather  Couplet  allures  us,  that  Printing  has  been  in 
Ufe  in  China  from  the  Year  030.  Father  Is  Comte 
fpeaks  more  largely  ;  faying,  that' it  has  been  there  from 
aimoft  all  Ages  :  He  adds,  that  thc-re  is  this  Difference 
between  theirs  and  ours,  that  whereas  we  have  but  a 
Email  Number  of  Letters  in  our  Alphabets,  and  by  the 
various  Arangcment  of  thole,  arc  able  to  form  infinite 
Volumes;  we  have  the  Advantage,  by  making  our 
Characters  moveable,  to  print  the  large  it  Wo:ks°with 
an  inconfiderablc  Quantity  of  Letters  thole  that  ferved 
lor  the  firft  Sheet,  Li  ving  over  again  for  the  fuccccding 
ones  :  Tiie  Chinefe,  on  the  contrary,  by  Reafon  of  the 
prodigious  Number  of  their  Letters,  are  percluded  this 
Reiource;  and  find  it  more  cafy  and  lels  expenfive,  to 
cut  all  their  Letters  on  wooden  Blocks ;  and  thus  to' 
make  as  many  Blocks  as  there  are  Pages  in  a  Book,  and 
thefe  of  no  other  Ufe  but  for  that  finglc  Work. 

Who  the  firft  Inventors  of  the  European  Printing 
were,  in  what  City,  and  what  Year  it  was  firft  fet  on 
Foot,  is  a  famous  Problem  long  dilputi-d  among  the 
Learned.  In  effedr,  as  the  Grecian  Cities  contended 
for  the  Birth  of  Homer,  fo  do  the  German  Cities  for  that 
of  Printing. 

Mcntz ,  Ha  orient,  and  Strajbotcrg,  arc  the  warmed  on 
this  Point  of  Honour  :  Italy  alfo  would  have  entered  the 
Lifts  ;  but  the  Suffrages  being  at  firft  divided  between 
the  firft  three  Pretenders,  they  are  left  in  Po  fftffion  of 
the  Queftion,  which,  in  Reality,  is  not  yet  juftly  de¬ 
cided  ;  though  it  mult  be  owned,  Mcntz  has  always  had 
the  Majority  of  Voices. 

We  ftiall  not  enter  into  a  nice  Dilquifition  of  the  Me¬ 
rit  of  the  Caufe,  but  only  propofe  the  I  hr  ten  (ions  of 
each.  John  Maul  cl  of  Strajbourg ,  John  Gut  tenth  erg,  and 
John  Ettft  of  Mcntz ,  and  L.  John  Kojler  of  llaerlem ,  are 
the  Per fons  to  whom  this  Honour  is  levcrally  afcribed,  by 
their  refpcctive  Countrymen  ;  and  have  all  their  Advo¬ 
cates  among  the  I. earned. 

Mantel,  a  Phylician  of  Paris,  enters  the  Lifts  in  Fa¬ 
vour  of  his  Name-Sake  ol  Strajbourg  ;  and  contends  it 
was  he  firft  invented  Printing  in  the  Year  1442,  and  that 
in  Con  fid  oration  hereof,  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  gave 
him  a  Coat  of  Arms  corrcfponding  thereto  :  lie  adds,- 
that  Guttemberg,  whom  he  had  taken  in  as  a  Partner  or 
Aflbci.itc,  carried  it  to  Mcntz,  where  he  took  in  Fuji >a 
Parmer. 

The  Uacrknirrs ,  with  Box  horn  ins,  Scr  eve  Hits,  Pic.  re¬ 
fer  the  full  Invention  to  Laurence,  Jatizs  Kofler  of  Hacr- 
lew ,  in  the  Year  1430,  adding,  that  his  Afibciaie  Gut¬ 
temberg  ftole  away  his  'fools  while  he  was  at  Church,  and 
carried  them  to  Mcntz,  where  he  fet  up  for  the  lirft  In¬ 
ventor;*  though  otiuis  attribute  this  Their,  &c.  to  his 
Partner  hull. 

Mtwjicr ,  Poly  tiers  Virgil,  Pafquier,  See.  will  have 
Gutfembcrg  or  Gutlembourg,  to  have  ically  been  the  In¬ 
ventor  ol  Printing  ;  and  add,  that  he  took  in  Lull  and 
Si  ho  offer  for  Affociate.s. 

Naude,  in  his  Maft  urate,  rfpoufrs  the  Caufe  of  hhl!, 
or  h'aull,  or  Pat  jins  ;  and  will  have  him  to  be  the  liiil 
Printer  in  Europe,  and  (hat  he  took  in  Cuftcntie'g  lor  a 
Partner,  liis  Reafon  for  pmcing  hud  in  Pole  li.un  ot 
this  Privilege,  is,  that  the  liiil  Books  that  w uv  p.  in  red, 
appear  to  have  been  all  (ft’  his  linpreilinn.  h  mom 
than  probable,  had  Cuttemberg  01  h-.fer  lied  a  greater 
or  an  equal  Share  in  the  luvrmHn,  they  would  not  hav-s 
allowed  him  to  auiibutc  rhewhoL  to  him!  il,  and  In 
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Son-in-law  ? chocffcr ,  as  he  has  done,  without  ever  offer¬ 
ing  to  do  the  like,  or  in  the  Icall  contradi&ing  him,  and 
ailertino;  their  own  Right. 

Thefe  Editions  are,  i.  The  Calhclicon  JanucnJis ,  da¬ 
ted  in  1460,  and  nowin  the  King  of  England’s  Library, 
Fuff's  Name,  indeed,  is  nor  to  this-,  but  it  is  perfectly 
like  the  following  ones,  where  it  is.  2.  The  Latin  Bi¬ 
ble  of  1462,  now  in  the  King  of  France’s  Library. 
3.  Fully’ s  Offices,  in  4to,  (the  reft  being  all  Folio’s)  in  the 
Year  1465,  and  14 66,  for  there  are  Copies  in  the  B ed¬ 
it' i  an,  and  the  Library  of  C.  C.  College  Oxen ,  of  both 
thole  Dates.  4.  Other  Bibles  of  1 47 1.  5.  St.  Auguftine, 
De  civilate  Dei ,  1473.  6.  Merc  units  Frijmegjlus ,  De 

•pot  eft  ate  &  fapientia  Dei ,  in  1503.  7.  'lit  us  Livius , 

in  j  5 1 8 . 

Add  to  this,  that  at  the  Beginning  of  Livy,  is  a  Pri¬ 
vilege  granted  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  to  Schoeffcr , 
for  the  foie  Power  of  Printing  that  Author  for  ten 
Years;  and  for  fix  Years  to  all  the  other  Books  he  ffiould 
print  thereafter,  in  Conlideration  of  his  Father-in-law 
Fuji’s  having  invented  the  Art  of  Printing.  This  Privi¬ 
lege  is  dated  1518,  and  figned  Jac.  Spiegel. 

Eva  funis,  however,  in  the  Epiftle  after  that  Privilege, 
docs  not  pofitively  own  the  Fact  he  only  obferves,  that 
the  firft,  or  the  chief  Inventor  of  that  Art  is  held  to  be 
J.  Fust.  In  the  Advcrtifcmcnt  to  the  laid  Book,  Nic. 
Carbachius  fpeaks  to  the  fame  Effect  as  to  the  Privilege,  as 
Hr  a  fin  us. 

As  to  Gut  fan  berg.  Mantel,  and  Koftcr,  Naude  ob¬ 
ferves,  the  Perfon  is  not  yet  born  that  can  lay  he  has 
J’een  Books  printed  by  any  of  them  before,  or  as  early 
as  thole  o \  Fust.  All  that  is  urged  on  their  Behalf,  is 
only  founded  on  Reports,  Conjectures,  Probabilities, 
forged  Authorities,  and  the  Jcaloufics  of  Cities  againft 
one  another. 

Yet  Salrnuth ,  in  his  Additions  to  Pancirollus ,  cites  a 
public k  Act,  whereby  it  appears,  that  Fufl  having  in¬ 
vented  Priming ,  and  lliltaincd  it  a  long  Time  on  his  own 
Footing  ;  at  laft  took  in  Guttemberg  as  a  Partner,  to 
contribute  to  the  Expence  ;  which  was  very  great,  by 
Rcdlbn  the  lirlt  Books  were  molt  of  them  printed  on 
Vellum,  or  at  lealt  Parchment,  and  after  the  Cbinefe 

Way. 

But  the  Caufe  is  not  thus  decided  :  The  Advocates  for 
Kcfter  urge  divers  Things,  to  put  him  in  the  Place  here 
aifigned  to  Fuji.  Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  Philo fophical  Tranf- 
aSiions,  fathers  Books  on  him  prior  to  any  of  thole  a- 
bove  referred  to  Fufl  ;  and  even  l'omc  as  early  as  1430, 
and  1432,  It  is  certain,  the  Ha cr l enters  fhew  printed 
Books  of  that  Date,  which  agreeing  fo  well  with  the 
Account  given  by  Pbeod .  Scbrevelius,  and  others,  leave 
Mr.  Ellis  little  Room  to  doubt,  whether  the  Honour  of 
the  Invention  be  his,  cr  the  other’s  Due.  All  that  be¬ 
longs  to  Fufl,  a-  cording  to  this  Writer,  is  the  Honour 
of  ellabliihing  the  Art  in  greater  Luftre  and  Perfection  at 
another  Place  many  Years  after. 

But  the  Difficulty  lies  either  in  flicwing  whether  the 
Practice  lliould  be  at  a  Stand,  from  1432,  to  the  reviving 
of  it  at  Mcnlz  by  Fufl  and  Schaeffer,  in  1465,  or  ellc  in 
giving  fume  Account  of  the  Condition  and  Progrcls  of 
this  Invention  during  that  Interval. 

Now  Be,  shorn  ins,  Scbrevelius,  and  other  Authors,  cx- 
prefly  affirm,  that  fo  large  a  Work  as  the  De  Spiegec, 
Speculum  fi  lulls,  of  Koftcr,  fhewn  at  liner l cm  for  the  firft 
printed  Book,  could  never  be  his  lirft  Eft  ay  :  He  mud 
have  had  the  Art  in  its  rougher  Rudiments  before,  and 
have  made  many  Trials  on  Idler  Works:  No  doubt 
his  firft  Attempt  were  on  loo fe  Sheets,  which  we  may 
fuppofe  ate  ealiiy  loft.  In  died',  it  mull  be  allowed 
no  inconfidcrable  Argument  in  Kojlcr's  Behalf,  that  the 
ni. left  and  moll  artlefs  Performances  feem  to  be  his  : 
Mr.  Ellis  mentions  Ibmcthing  of  this  Kind  without 
Date,  which  he  had  lecji  in  the  King  ol  England's 
Libraiy  at  Sc.  James's,  in  that  of  Barnet  College,  and 
the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  with  all  the  Marks  ol  the  utrnoft 
.Simplicity,  and  which  might  fairly  bid  for  lirft  Elliiys. 
There  is  fume  tiling  fo  aukward  and  coarfe  in  them, 
that  any  Body  almoft  might  have  done  them  ;  where 
Nature  being  diffident,  without  any  Arc  or  Experience 
in  all.  The  Ink  was  only  common  Writing-Ink  imarc- 
iu'ly  ipread  upon  wooden  Blocks,  very  clumfiiy  cut,  (Ac. 


By  this  Time  we  have  trace.]  the 

State,  that  it  may,  perhaps,  fcni  worth  rl,  t0  fucil  i 

who  it  was  invented  it;  and  no  doubt  Pr •  ,  •COntdtiIw 

now  ftands,  owes  more  to  the  Genius  ,  ,  5'  at  ■ 

fome  of  the  later  Improvers  than  it  I  Atidrc!'s  - 
Author.  C  dltt  to  its  £, 

The  fame  Conlideration  may  make 

under  our  prefent  Ignorance  of'the'invcnr  er* 

other  Arts ;  many  ot'  which  had  ibch  Un„nrs  of  ”4 

gmals,  that  you  and  I  lliould,  perlians  ,,an'nS  0;;. 

mighty  Credit  to  be  elleemed  the  Author.1'"  V‘  r«) 

tions  nothing  Id's  artful  and  ingenious.  01  “v«i- 

„  T,lc  Printers,  then,  whoever  thev 

Kcfter,  l-'uft,  Schoeffcr,  or  Guttemberg, 

lliys  on  wooden  Blocks,  or  Forms,  alter  rV 7  ^ 
Manner.  LIle  Gmn} 

It  is  not  improbable,  fays  Mr.  Bog  ford  ,u 
take  the  Hint  from  antient  Medals  and  Seals-  J  mig!,c 
rather  imagine  it  to  have  come  from 

making  playing  Cards,  which,  it  is  certain  bea*  °f 
Refemblance  to  the  primitive  Procefs  of  ly-u  3  near 

appears  from  the  firft  Specimen  of  that  A  "V  35 
mentioned.  1  rc  akove- 

The  Book  at  llacrlcm ,  the  Vocabulary  calM  r  „  , 
con,  anti  the  Pieces  in  the  Bodleian  anti  Bemud  vF 
are  all  performed  in  tills  Way,  and  the  ItnprePo „ 
pears  to  have  been  only  given  on  one  Side  tlr  1 
alter  which  the  two  blank  Sides  were  palled  tob!  JV£Si 

But  they  foon  found  the  Inconvcniencies  etf°th i^VT, 
thod  •,  and  therefore  bethought  themf.dves  oi'anlm  S  *  • 
ment,  which  was  by  making  lingle  moveable L -‘J F 
ftinft  from  one  another.  Uttd,’d‘- 

Thefe  being  firft  done  in  Wood,  gave  Room  for  , 
fecond  Improvement ;  which  was  the  making  0f  ,h- m 

at  length  of  Metal  ;  and  in  order  to  that  cumm 
Moulds,  Matrices,  &Y.  tor  calling  them. 

From' this  ingenious  Contrivance,  we  ought  to  d<rc 

the  Origin  of  the  prefent  Art  of  Printing,  u  practiik 

throughout  Europe ;  contradiftinguifh’d  fuim  the  Methods 

of  the  Cbinefe  abroad,  and  the  Card-makers  at  Home 

which  were  the  lame  Art,  only  practifed  ia  a  deferent 
Place,  or  with  a  different  View. 

And  of  this,  Schoeffcr  or  Scheffer ,  firft  Servant,  and 
afterwards  Partner  and  Son-in-law  of  Fufl ,  at  Mer.tz, 
before-mentioned,  is  pretty  generally  allowed  rhclimn* 
tor  :  So  that  he  was  properly  the  lirft  Printer;  and  in 
Stricftnefs,  the  Bible,  which  was  printed  with  moveable 
Letters  in  1450,  was  the  firft  printed  Book;  the  next 
was  St.  Auguftine  De  civitate  Dei,  iIkivThIIJs  Offices ,&c. 
about  the  Year  1461. 

But  the  Art  being  yet  in  its  Infancy,  there  were  fome 
Imperfections  in  the  Books  they  printed  ;  among  the  reft 
was  the  Want  ol  capital  Letters  :  ilcnce  they  left  the 
Places  of  initial  Letters  blank,  and  gave  them  to  the  II- 
Juminers  to  paint  in  Gold  or  Azure :  Though  other: 
lay,  this  was  done  dcfigncdly,  to  enable  them  to  pafso:i’ 
their  Books  for  Manulcripts. 

Some  Authors  tell  u,s,  that  Fuji  carrying  a  Parcel  of 
his  Bibles  to  Paris ,  and  offering  them  to  Sale  as  M  S  S. 
The  French  upon  conlidering  the  Number  ol  Book-., 
and  their  cxadl  Conformity  with  one  another,  even  r» 
a  Point,  and  that  the  bell  Book-Wiircrs  could  not  be 
near  lb  cxadl,  concluded  there  was  Witchcraft  in  the 
Cafe  ;  and  by  either  a/lually  iiuhffing  him  .is  a  Con¬ 
jurer,  or  threatening  to  do  lb,  extorted  tlu:  Secret.  And 
hence  the  Oiigin  of  the  popular  Story  ot  Pi'. 

But  any  Body  may  fee  thar  this  is  a  ridiculous  I- aba*.  ^ 
From  Mcnlz,  the  Arc  of  Print 'mg  foon  Ipre.ul  idol 
throughout  a  good  Parc  of  Europe  \  I  Inc  fan  a:ul  Smj- 
bourg  had  it  very  early;  which,  as  the  Curient 
tliors  reprefent  it,  oceafioncd  their  pretending 


Honour  of  the  Invention. 
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From  llacrlcm  it  palled  to  Rome,  in  i  4f,7>  :l!r‘ 
England  in  1468,  by  M  ains  of  'l ho.  Bo'ircl>:a\  d|ul'j 
fhop  of  Canterbury,  who  lent  //y.  Punier,  A  Lillet  tll“ 
Robes,  and//7.  Cax'ou,  Merchant,  10  llaerlff,  m  ll,|i ^ 
the  Art.  'Phcfe  privately  [>revaiJinp;  wuh 
Linder- Workman,  to  come  over,  a  I'icK  was  M  u\  ‘ 
Oxford ;  and  ait  Edit  ion  ol  Riiffiins  on  the  l  iom  F" 
cd  the  lame  Year  in  a  broad  Ortavo,  on  I^F1,  ^  {!.f 

Fwin  Oxford,  Caxlou  brought  it  to  London 
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y  r  in  the  Tame  Yelr  it  was  carried  to  Venice 

d  to  Peris +  where  Gering?  Grant z,  and  Friburget ?  ai 
*n  invited  thither  by  two  Dodtors  of  the  Sorbonnc , 
^  p  a  Prcfs  in  that  learned  Houfe. 

Hithe,t0  c^ere  kten  nothing  printed  but  in  Latin ? 

j  tjie  vulgar  Tongues  ;  firft  in  Roman  Characters, 
a.n  n  in  Goihick?  and  at  laft  in  Italick.  Butin  1480, 
l\)  as  fome  ^y,  in  1476,  the  Italians  call  a  Set  of. 
f  Types  *,  and  it  was  at  Venice ?  or  as  fome  fay,  at  Mi¬ 
lan  oi'  Florence?  that  the  fir  ft  Editions  in  that  Language 

appear  d. 

yhc  Italians  too  have  the  Honour  of  the  .firft  He- 
lyeio  Editions,  which  were  printed  about  the  fame  Time 
with  the  Greeks ,  at  Saccino ,  a  little  City  in  the  Duchy 
of  M‘lan  '■>  under  the  Di  raft  ion  of  two  Jewifo  Rabbins, 
rjoUtfia  and  Mofes?  whofe  Works  are  dated  in  the  Year 
of  the  World  5240,  anfw^ering  to  the  Year  1480  of  the 
Chriftian  /Era. 

Towards  the  End  of  the  16th  Century,  there  appear’d 
various  Editions  of  Books  in  Syriack ?  Arabic!:?  Pcrftan? 
Rmenian?  Coptic k?  or  Egyptian  Characters  ;  fome  to 
ratify  the  Curiofuy  of  the  Learned,  and  others  for  the 
jjturgick  Ufesof  the  Cbriflians  of  the  Levant?  primed 
chiefly  at  Paris  -?  whither  Puncheons  and  Matrices  were 
lent  Irom  Conftanlinople  by  Mr.  Savary ?  then  Ambafliidor 
at  the  Porte. 

Out  of  Europe?  the  Art  of  Printing  has  been  carried 
into  the  three  other  Quarters  of  the  World  :  Por  Aft  a? 
wc  fee  Imprelfions  of  Books  at  Goa?  and  in  the  Philip - 
pies •?  at  Lima?  Mexico?  Bojlon,  &c.  for  America  ■?  and 
at  Morocco  lor  Africa. 

The  Turks,  .indeed,  rigoroufiy  prohibit  Printing 
throughout  their  Empire,  as  imagining,  that  the  coo 
Iree  Communication  with  Books,  might  occafion  fome 
Change  in  Religion  o;*  Government  •,  yet  the  Jews  have 
feverai  Editions  of  their  Books  printed  at  Conjlantinople? 

! iheffalonica ,  &c. 
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Thofe  who  prefefs  the  Art  of  Printing?  are  called 
Printers.  The  firft  Printers?  as  already  obferved,  were 
Fait ?  Quit  crab  erg?  Sc  he  offer?  Maize  l,  and  Ko/rer.  The 
firft  that  pradtiftd  it  in  England  was  Frederick  Cor  fellies? 
brought  over  from  Uaerlem?  under  King  Henry  VI  in 
France ,  Gtring  •?  at  Rome?  Conrad  Sweynha.m?  and  At  nAd 
P  own  arts?  both  Germans  ■?  at  Naples,  Sixtus  R  a. finger. 

The  great  Printers?  were  Aldus?  and  Paulas  Matin: ins  \ 
the  two  Radii  \  William  and  Frederick  Morel ;  Oporin ? 
Fr olenitis?  Rob.  Hen .  and  Char.  Stephens  ■?  Grypbiits , 
Turncbus?  Torres?  Commclin ,  Plant  in?  Raphelcngius , 
Vafcofan?  Bleau?  Crifpht?  Petit?  Coignard?  and  the  two 
Elzevirs. — The  learned  Printers  were  the  Mav.utii?  the 
Stephens's?  the  Badii?  Turn  el  us?  J  Veche l?  Morel?  JunU?  &c. 

Plant  in  had  the  Title  of  Arch ■  Printer ,  An  hi  typo¬ 
graphic?  given  him  by  the  King  of  Spain?  in  Confi- 
deration  of  his  printing  the  Polyglot  oh  Antwerp. 

The  Names,  Characters,  and  Eloges  of  all  the  fa* 
nious  Printers  are  found  in  Part  II.  of  the  firft  Tome  of 
the  Jugemcns  des  S cavcns. 

The  Printers?  fince  the  Eftabhfhment  of  that  Art, 
are  efteemed  a  Part  of  the  Company  of  Stationers  and 
Booklellers :  Before  that  Eftabiifhmcnt,  the  Company 
con  filled  only  of  Booklellers,  Binders,  Writers,  Jllumi- 
miners,  and  Parchment-makers. — The  Parchment-makers 
prepared  the  Skins,  and  made  the  Paichment  or  Velum  ; 
which  were  then  almolt  the  only  Matters  Books  were 
written  on.  The  Writers  or  Copifts  wrote  and  tranferibed 
Books  after  Copies  given  them  by  the  Booklellers. 
The  Binders  were  charged  with  the  Binding  of  chofe 
Days,  which  was  very  coarfe,  only  con  filling  of  two 
flight  Boards  covered  with  fome  paltry  Leather.  The 
Illumincrs  painted  in  Miniature,  and  gilt  initial  Letters, 
Head  Pieces,  Tail  Pieces,  and  other  Compartimencs. 
Laftly,  the  Stationers  or  Booklellers  fet  the  Writers  to 
work,  and  fold  their  Copies  in  Shops  and  other  Places. 
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PYROTECHNY,  x'j^orrgy^t  *s  the  Art  of  Fire, 

or  a  Science,  which  teaches  the  Management  and 
Application  of  Fire  in  feverai  Operations. 

Pyrotechny  is  of  two  Kinds,  military  and  chymical. 
Chymical  Pyrotechny?  is  the  Arc  of  managing,  and  ap¬ 
plying  Fire  in  Diftillations,  Calcinations,  and  other 
Operations  of  Chymiftry,  of  which  I  have  fpoke  at  large 
in  my  Treatife  of  Chymiftry?  under  the  Letter  C. 

Military  Pyrotechny?  is  the  Dodlrine  of  artificial  Fire¬ 
works,  as  Rockets?  Stars ?  Serpents. 

A  Rocket,  is  an  artificial  Fire  work,  confiding  of  a 
cylindrical  Cafe  of  Paper,  filled  with  a  Compofition  of 
certain  combufliblc  Ingredients  ■,  which  being  tied  to  a 
Stick,  mounts  in  the  Air  to  a  confiderable  Height,  and 
there  burfts. 

The  Rocket  has  a  great  Tart  in  all  Fire-works  of  En¬ 
tertainment,  being  not  only  ufed  fingly,  but  fometimes 
alfo  as  an  Ingredient  in  others  ;  as  wc  fhall  lee  hereafter. 

Be fnl es  the  Rocket  here  defined,  which  is  properly 
called  the  Sky-Rocket ?  there  is  another,  which  lrom  the 
Sphere  it  moves  in,  the  Water,  is  denominated  Water - 
Rocket.  The  Mcchanilm,  Preparation,  [Ac.  ol  each 
whereof  we  fhall  here  dcfcribc. 

1.  A  concave  cylindrical  Mould  or  Frame,  is  turned 
of  Walnut-tree,  or  Box,  with  a  Bale*  and  a  Capital, 
\jfually  adorned  with  architedlonirnl  Mouldings. — The 
Cylinder  is  ro  be  opened  at  both  .Ends,  and  its  Dimcn- 
fums,  for  Rockets  of  various  Sixes,  as  in  the  following 
Aitkk.i — When  large,  it  is  fometimes  alio  made  of 
Bulls  or  Tin  ;  and  when  (mail  of  Bone. 

2.  Oj  the  lame  Matter  with  the  Mould  is  prepared  a 
Quadra  or  Foot  ;  in  the  Middle  whereof  is  turned  a 
1  kmifpheir,  confiderably  kfs  than  that  of  the  Cavity 
{>!  the  Mould  •,  making  the  Cap  or  Head  of  another  Cy- 
lintlcr,  and  reaching  up  within  the  Cafe,  where  it  is 
tapl  Heady  by  a  Pin. 

Authors  do  not  agree  about  tlte  Proportions.  —  Siniio- 
noivitz  prefetibes  thole  that  follow.  11  the  Diameter  oi 


the  Aperture  be  equal  to  that  of  a  leaden  Ball  of  a  Pound* 
or  at  moll  two  Pounds  in  Weight*,  the  Height  of  the 
Cylinder,  with  the  Bafe  and  Capital,  to  be  feven  Diame¬ 
ters,  and  the  Height  of  the  Quadra  1  I.  The  Altitude 
of  the  Cylinder  1  ;  the  Diameter  44  *  the  Diameter  of 
the  ITcmifphere  4;  the  Height  of  the  Capital  1  ;  the 
fame  Author  adds,  that  he  finds  by  Abundance  of  Ex¬ 
periments,  that  if  the  Diameter  of  the  Aperture  be  di¬ 
vided  into  a  hundred  Parts,  according  to  the  different 
Weight  of  the  leaden  Balls  to  whole  Diameter  it  is  equal, 
the  following  Numbers  give  the  Height. 


Weight  of 

A  taden  Ball. 

Sid  ft /Inf dr  of 

Altitude . 

Height  of 
LeadcnBtdl. 

Suhfjhtfdc  of 
Altitude. 

\ 

100 

20 

86 

2 

9« 

30 

.  82 

4 

96 

40 

78 

6 

94 

50 

75 

10 

9 1 

70 

67 

15 

88 

1  GO 
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The  Mould  being  ready,  a  wooden  Cylinder  or  Mould 
is  provided  ;  whole  Diameter  is  -J  of  the  Aperture  of 
the  Frame,  and  its  Length  equal  to  the  Height  of  the 
fame  ;  to  which  is  fixed  a  Haft  or  Hilt.  About  this 
Mould  is  a  flrong  Paper,  or  rather  Card*  rolled  as  tight 
as  pofiiblc,  and  palling  the  Paper  or  Card,  in  Proportion 
as  it  is  rolled;  and  rolling  it  till  it  be  of  a  Bignefs  to 
enter  ealily  the  Frame. —  This  Card  thus  rolled  mull  be 
of  the  Height  of  the  Frame,  when  off’  its  Bafe. 

When  the  C  ard  thus  rolled,  and  palled,  is  dry,  it  is 
pared  at  both  Ends  to  make  it  even  and  (freight 

'This  done,  where  the  Halt  is  joined  to  the  Cylinder* 
it  is  chunked*  A  c.  firmly  bound  with  a  (Long  Pack¬ 
thread*  wherewith  the  Artificers  make  two  Turns  round 
the  rolled  Card,  (aliening  an  End  of  the  Packthread 
to  a  Nail  (aliened  in  the  Wall,  or  lumnvJicre  die,  and 
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the  other  End  to  a  Stick,  which  the  Artificer  paffes 
between  his  Kegs,  and  behind’  him,  then  inti  ouuccs 
another  Mould  into  the  Place  left  empty,  that  while  he 
ihakes  hard  the  Paper,  it  may  not  lolc  its  hr  It  Diameter, 
r  its  fir  ft  Figure. 

When  the  Cylinder  is  fuflicicntly  choakcd,  and  there 
remain  In  fide  thereof  an  Aperture  even  too  irnall  loi  the 
Introduction  of  the  Spike  of  the  Frame,  the  Packthread 
which  ferved  to  choal:  it  is  taken  oft,  and  another  Pack¬ 
thread  put  in  its  Place,  wherewith  ievcral  I  urns  ate 
made  lound  it,  binding  it  very  tight,  and  fallen  in  g  it 
with  good  running  Knots  made  one  over  another,  lb 
that  die  Cylinder  becomes  as  is  feen  in  our  T  able  of 
Mi  Cel laries. 

The  Cylinder  thus  prepared,  the  Frame  is  placed  on 
its  ftafe,  and  die  Cylinder  introduced  into  it,  the  choak¬ 
cd  End  icrcir.oft,  by  means  of  the  Bale  the  Cylinder 
comes  out  of  the  Mould  about  an  Inch,  or  thereabout, 
then  a  hollow  Spike  is  introduced  into  the  Cylinder,  in 
the  Middle  thereof  it  meets  with  the  Spike  of  the  Bale 
of  the  Frame,  which  luns  into  it,  the  Artificer  knock¬ 
ing  three  or  four  Times  upon  it  with  a  wooden  Mallet, 
that  the  choakcd  End  may  re- affume  entirely  the  Foim 
and  Proportion  of  the  Body  of  the  Cylinder,  which  then 
is  lit  to  be  filled. 

The  Preparation  being  likewife  prepared  in  the  Man¬ 
ner  I’ll  explain  it  hereafter,  the  Artificer  lhall  take  a 
Spoon  of  Tin  or  Copper,  and  fill  it  with  the  Compofi- 
uon,  and  put  it  into  the  Cyiiiuier,  introducing  the  firll 
hollow  Spike  over  it,  and  having  knocked  three  or  four 
Times  pretty  Laid  upon  ir,  and  likcwile  round  the 
Mould,  to  make  fall  what  could  be  left  of  the  Compo- 
iition  on  the  Borders  thereof;  repeating  the  fame  Pro- 
cels,  and  ramming  the  Compofition  iometimes  with  the 
hollow  Spike,  and  iometimes  with  a  Rammer,  till  the 
Cylinder  be  quite  charged,  which  is  done  when  the  Com¬ 
pofition  has  reached  the  upper  End  of  the  Spike  of  the 
Jtialis,  which  may  be  felt  with  the  End  of  the  Finger 
through  the  Cylinder. 

"When  you  feel  the  Spike  no  more,  you  put  in  a 
Spoonful  of  the  Compofition,  and  take  the  mafiivc  Spike 
or  Rammer  to  beat  three  Times  the  Compofition. 

The  Compofition  reaching  the  Top  of  the  Mould, 
well  beaten,  and  evenly  rammed,  there  will  remain  in 
the  Cylinder  an  empty  Place,  ot  about  an  Inch  and  a 
half,  as  already  oblcrved  •,  take  then  the  Bodkin,  where¬ 
with  you’ll  feparate  the  Plaits  oi  die  Card,  and  loofen 
the  Extremity  of  the  Cylinder,  which  you’ll  beat  down 
Infide  on  the  Compofition,  lb  that  there  remain  no 
more  than  one  or  two  Plaits  of  tiie  Card  upright.  "I  lie 
Card  or  Paper  thus  beaten  down,  you’ll  ram  it  Hill 
harder  than  you  have  done  the  Compofition,  and  taking 
afterwards  your  Bodkin  you’ll  make  two  Holes  in  the 
Card  which  is  down,  near  that  which  Hands  upright, 
tli.it  wlun  Eire  is  lit  to  the  Chaffe,  which  is  the  Space 
Lit  atop,  and  which  mull  be  filled  with  a  particular 
C  umpoliiion,  it  may  be  communicated  to  the  Body  of 
i  he  Rocket.  When  the  Operation  is  carried  thus  lar,  the 
Rov  ket  is  taken  out  nl  the  Mould;  the  \  acuity  left  at 
the  But  tom  ol  the  Cylinder,  through  which  the*  Spike  of 
the  Ik: II  ran,  mull  be  carefully  flopped  with  a  little 
Lump  oi*  P.iptr, 

Then  tiie  Chafe  is  put  at  the  lend  which  came  out  of 
the  Frame;  v,  !udi  Cluiil*  is  com  poled  ol  an  equal  Quan- 
i  iv  ol  whole  Powder,  and  of  the  Compofition  ihcRcikcl 
i.ugcd  witii,  palling  a  Paper  ovtr  it,  to  keep  up  that 
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t  i..ngv.  ;  alu  r...ii\.K  jai  take  a  Per,  whhh  you  adapt  to 
tin  1  up  oi'  i L:  Uia  1.- r,  introducing  your  Cylinder  into 


tiie  i  .ui-jwC!  Pan.  ol  ihc  For,  lu  that  the  widell  be  up- 
v. aid*',  paiin.g  tlioje  two  Parts  top/'ilier,  and  lye  them 
v.  ith  i '.tel-' tin . ..v!  ;  which  done,  you’ll  dilpole  as  many 
g--i|  . . s *.  in  i In.  (.  up  as  it  ran  contain,  taking  Care  to 
j  >ii  the  pinned  Paul  oi  the  Serpent  >  downward:;,  that 
tiav  may  La\e  a  miatei  Conunuifu alien  with  the  Eire. 

J  J  K 

'i  he  i'oi  li.il,  you’ll  palle  a  Piece  ol  Paper  over  it, 
to  Hindu  i  he:  Su  pent .  lu  tn  hilling,  out.  Over  the  Put 
)  oil’ll  place  wlui.  r.  i.ilinl  the  Capita!,  which  juts  out  a 
jut!*,  and  mull  be  j  ailed  round,  and  tied  brinies  with 
1  nail  1  \u  ktli read ,  that  the  Pot  anti  Capital  may  hold 
lull  <  i  t  tj  oi  her,  pulling  t  veil  a  Id  it  ol  i  a  per  over ;  " 


i  In'  AY/  •/  mus  teauy  to  be  pinned,  you  inirmhirc 


r 

holding  the  Rocket  very  hard,  while  you  tarn  g- m 

two  or  three  Times  into  ir,  to  prc*!k  the  Cotr-roV^' 
flopping  the  Hole  afterwards  with  a 


cl 


*>] 

fiiould  not  penetrate  further  than  an  Inch  Runiy* 
another  Inch  the  reef  being  left  out-,  and  to 
Stopple  fall  in  the  Hole,  you’ll  linear  it  with^p^ ' 
made  with  Gun-powder  pulverized,  and  Water-"  <Uc 
ing  afterward  the  Gorge  of  the  Rocket  with  a  pm'^’.’ 
Paper  tied  round  it  with  Packthread.  **  Kv‘Ju: 

To  make  this  Rc elect  mount  Hrait,  it  is  tied  ft  ft 
the  End  of  a  lung  bender  Stick,  eight  Times  as  lorn^' 
the  Rocket  ;  in  fuch  Manner  as  that  when  ?yj:ftd 
Finger  near  the  Touch-hole,  the  Stick  (which  js  vt ^ 
made  biggeft  at  this  End,  and  flopinn  o-enrl^  F'V 
other;  may  preponderate,  though  very  _*p’ 

Rocket  thus  equipped,  is  hung  at  Freedom,  aed'jiv,^ 
v/ith  Port-fire.  3  1 " 

The  Compofition  wherewith  Rockets  are  fftfti 
made  in  the  following  Manner.  ’  ‘s 

You  mull  rake  the  biggeft  Gun-powder,  bruift  ft  0 
a  Table  with  a  wooden  Muller,  and  pa  ft  it  attenv--1.- 
through  a  very  fine  li Ik  Sicrce,  take  lixtecn  Ounce-  iCr- 
of,  and  put  it  by  itfelf:  Then  you’ll  hruilb  Charred 
j  ike  wile,  made  of  Willow,  or  white  Wood,  and  mfe 
it  afterwards  through  a  Sicrce  of  Horfc- hairs,  a  hfte 
courier  than  that  of  Silk.  You’ll  mix  with  your  Hards 
four  Ounces  of  this  Coal,  with  your  fixteen  Ounces  of 
Powder,  and  pafs  the  Mixture  four  or  five  Times  thro’ 
a  Horfe-hair  Sierce,  much  coarfer  than  rhe  ether;  and 
every  Time  you’ll  have  paflfed  it  you’ll  llir  it  with  the 
Hand.  This  Compofition  well  mixed  and  incorporated 
together,  muft  be  kept  in  a  proper  Ycftel  for  Lie. 

You’lll  try  one  of  your  Rockets  charged  with  this 
Compofition  ;  if  it  does  not  afeend  there  is  too  much 
Charcoal,  and  the  Compofition  is  too  weak,  therefore  it 
muft  be  ftrengthned  with  an  Ounce  of  Gunpowder  pul¬ 
verized  ;  and  if  it  burfts  in  afeending  into  the  Air  as  ir 
olten  happens  when  the  Rockets  have  not  been  trial,  the 
Compofition  is  too  ftrong,  and  an  Ounce  of  Charcoal 
muft  be  added  to  it,  or  more,  according  to  the  Prudence 
of  the  Artificer. 

Several  Artificers  are  of  Opinion,  that  Sky 
can  be  made  with  the  following  Compolicions,  m  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  Bignefs ;  fome  of  them  weighing,  when 
filled  and  equipped,  as  far  as  twelve  Pounds,  as  it  is 
explained  in  the  following  Table. 

Dofe  to  make  Sky-Rockets. 


Compofition  for  a  j  Compojit  ion 


Mould  of  z  lb. 


for  a  Mould 
efi  lb. 


Compofition  |  Compofition  |  Cvnpcfttm 

1  '  -  .  .  „  *  f  I  i  i  IT..  I 


for  a  Mould  fur  a  blank 
of  [lb.  of.\u. 


Powder  z  lb. 
Salt  petre  i  lb. 
Sulphur  5  07, 
Charcoal  4  oz. 
Iron  filings  2  oz. 

The  Mould  has 
9  \  Indies  in 
Height. 


1  Jb. 

I  2  OK. 

2  07. 


20  OZ. 

■  I  2  OZ. 

■  1  07.. 

■  3 


"  oz. 


The  Mould 
has  8  I  In. 
in  Height. 


5  cz. 
1  oz. 
!  oz. 


▼ 

for  a  MoiiLt 
of  1  oz. 

8  ot  9  01. 
‘  of  an  Oz. 

1  an  Ounce 
♦ 

ur  1  Ounce. 

The  Moul.1 !  IVc  Mode 
has  7  Lu  lies  J  has  4  ;  H* 
in  Height.  I  in  Hr-p: 


cz 


S  .u:!: 


>r  with  a  Shower  of  Rain,  which  take  Fire  when  -v 
lv/  burlls  ;  and  fomctnnes  little  Rockets  ate  i*-q . *  ;  • 

*  .  . .  » t-  \  ’ 


As  an  additional  Ornament  to  Rockets ,  it  is  ’E.u  to 
furnilh  them  either  with  Stars,  or  with  Serpents  01 
01 

gicar  ones,  to  take  Fire  when  the  great  ora  ^  u 

gieaicll  I  Icigbr.  ,  n  1. 

Th)  make.  Stars  for  Rockets.  —  Mix  r  .'(V,!-. 
Sail  pet  iv,  with  ek  ven  Ounces  ol  ^iilpiun ,  c\.  ' 
ul  beaten  Cum pow.der,  and  ten  ol  Amipy>C>’-  ,  ^  °^tl< 
the  Mills  with  Gum-AYater,  and  foun  l,:' !U  ,!u  \  ' 

J  bills  ol  the  Size  ol  Filbmls  ;  diying  1  *J  -  '\l  v'‘  \  ‘  ,  l(. 

die  Sun  or  an  Oven.  When  dry,  ii.»  -l  1 
them  in  the  conical  Cap  oi  the  IR. 

"  ..41  t 


)  ,  / 
!>(  A 


t !  1 W 


1 
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Gal.  ul  tiie  h.luuld  duwn waidi*  into  u,  v.".ak'J.l  l’lace,  01  that  il  - 


*  ^  j  |  * 

As  to  the  Them y  ol  (he  Flight  ol  - v . ' s 

riotte  takes  tlu:  Rile  ol  Rotkds  to  he  ,,  j  1  _  p;< 

pu'lc  or  Kelillance  c.-I  the  Air  aguinll  [  1C 
Ueftf  tt  Hers  acromiK  lor  if  othcrw  ik1.  (>  ffX 

Conceive  the  Ro,R't  to  have  no  ud  at  . ,  , 

and  to  be  let  on  Fire  in  theconn  a!  i>nie  ;  j  ■ J '  l.|(. 

Wimld  be  either  I  lull  the  KoC.et  woul  11  ‘  .  ,  r 

re,  ikuli  Wvic  J 
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and  able  to  fuftain  the  Impulfe  of  the  Flame,  the  Rocket 
rtlJu  burn  out  immoveable.  Now,  as  the  Force  of  the 


m 


Flame  is  equal,  fuppofe  its  A£lion  downwards,  or  that 
upwards  fufficient  to  lift  40  Pounds  ;  as  thefe  Forces 
are  equal,  but  their  Dire<5lions  contrary,  they  will  de¬ 
stroy  each  other’s  Adtion. 

Imagine  then  the  Rocket  open  at  the  Choak ;  by  this 
Means  the  Action  of  the  Flame  downwards  is  taken 
nvay,  and  there  remains  a  Force  equal  to  40  Pounds, 
adina  upwards,  to  carry  up  the  Rocket,  and  the  Stick  it 
•s  tjecl  to.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  if  the  Compofition 
of  the  Rocket  be  very  weak,  fo  as  not  to  give  an  Impulfe 
greater  than  the  Weight  of  the  Rocket  and  Stick,  it  does 
not  rife  at  all  ;  or  if  the  Compofition  be  flow,  fo  that 
a  jinall  Part  of  it  only  kindles  at  firft,  the  Rocket  will 

not  rife. 

The  Stick  ferves  to  keep  it  perpendicular  ;  for  if  the 
Rocket  fliould  begin  to  tumble,  moving  round  a  Point 
in  the  Choak,  as  being  the  common  Centre  of  Gravity 
q{ Rocket  and  Stick,  there  would  be  fo  much  Friftion  a- 
oainft  the  Air,  by  the  Stick  againfl:  the  Centre  and 
die  Point,  and  the  Point  would  beat  againfl:  the  Ail* 
with  fo  much  Velocity,  that  the  Re-a£tion  of  the  Me¬ 
dium  would  reftore  it  to  its  Perpendicularity. 

When  the  Compofition  is  burnt  out,  and  the  Impulfe 
upwards  is  ceafed,  the  common  Centre  of  Gravity  is 
brought  lower  towards  the  Middle  of  the  Stick  ;  by 
which  Means  the  Velocity  of  the  Point  of  the  Stick 
is  tkcrcafcd,  and  that  of  the  Point  of  the  Rocket  in- 
created  ;  lo  that  the  whole  will  tumble  down  with  the 
Rocket  End  foremofl. 

All  the  while  the  Rocket  burns,  the  common  Cen¬ 
tre  of  Gravity  is  fhiftirig  and  getting  downwards,  and 
Hill  the  f after  and  the  lower,  as  the  Stick  is  lighter  •, 
fo  that  it  fometimes  begins  to  tumble,  before  it  be 
burnt  out:  But  when  the  Stick  being  a  little  too 
heavy,  the  Weight  of  the  Rocket  bears  a  lefs  Pro¬ 
portion  to  that  of  the  Stick,  the  common  Centre  of  Gra¬ 
vity  will  not  get  fo  low,  but  that  the  Rocket  will  rife 
ftrait,  though  not  fo  fall. 

As  to  the  Method  of  making  JVa  ter- Sockets  ;  make 
2  Rocket  after  the  ufual  Manner,  excepting  in  the 
Number  of  Choaks.  Let  its  Diameter  be  equal  to  that 
of  a  leaden  Ball  of  two  or  three  Inches  Diameter,  and 
lit  it  be  bored  to  a  third  Part  of  its  Height.  Inclofe 
the  Rocket  in  a  hollow  perpendicular  Cylinder,  which 
linear  over  with  melted  Pitch  or  Wax,  that  it  may 
refill  the  Moifture. 

The  Weight  of  the  Rocket  is  to  be  fo  proportioned 
to  that  of  the  Water,  that  the  whole  Cylinder  may  be 
immerged.  Sonic  inftead  of  a  Cylinder  ufc  a  trun¬ 
cated  Cone,  or  even  a  Spheroid  *  and  fome  hang  a 
Weight  to  the  End  where  it  is  lighted. 

To  make  a  Rain  of  Fire  for  the  Rockets ,  take  equal 
Quantity  of  Sulphur,  Salt  petre,  and  Gunpowder,  beat 
well  each  Ingredient  by  itfclfj  and  melt,  afterwards, 
the  Sulphur  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot,  or  in  a  Copper- 
Pot  which  is  bell  ;  when  melted,  put  the  Salt  petre 
by  little  and  little  into  it,  flirring  continually  the  Mat¬ 
ter-,  and  laflly  the  Powder  ;  this  mult  be  done  over  a 
veiy  little  Fire,  left  it  fliould  catch  the  Mixture,  while 
you  Air  ir.  Thofe  three  Ingredients  being  well  incorpo- 
tated  together,  pour  the  Mixture  on  Paper,  or 
Board,  where  it  will  grow  hard,  and  when  you’ll  want 
to  make  a  Pain  of  Fire,  you  mult  break  it  into  final! 

Pica-s,  and  mix  it  with  the  Powder  of  the  Cracker  of 
your  Roiket. 

To  make  what  we  call  in  French  a  Cour online,  or  a 
Rocket  to  run  along  a  Cord.  Take  two  Sky-Rockets ,  of 
the  Bignefs  of  thofe  ftrfl:  in  order  in  our  Tabic ;  but 
without  a  Cap,  or  any  other  Apparatus,  only  as  they 
c«nie  out  of  the  Mould  ;  join  thofe  two  Rockets  togc- 
^Kr  fide- wile,  the  upper  End  of  the  one  turned  towards 
the  lower  End  of  the  other,  fo  that  the  Stopple, 
which  comes  out  of  the  Maflivc  of  the  one,  enters  the 
bjioak  ol  the  other  ;  and  paftc  Paper  over  it,  left  the 
Molence  of  the  Kflbrt  fliould  part  them  ;  taking  Care, 
hkewife,  to  flop  with  wet  and  palled  Paper,  the  End  of 

wc  Maflivc  which  is  to  Fire  I  aft.  .  ,  ,  . 

.  }  Bofe  two  Rockets  thus  difpofcd,  an  empty  Cylinder  through  the  back  Part  of  the  Cylinder  into  ir,*  by. Means 
&  iaftenM  to  them  very  tight  in  three  Places,  and  the  of  the  Iron  Rod,  wherewith  it  is  rammed  tight,  after 
run  afterwards  through  it. 

Voi.,  II. 


The  Rocket ,  which  is  lighted  firft,  runs  along  .the 
Cord,  from  the  End  it  departed  to  the  other  End  ; 
and  when  exhaufted,  the  other  takes  Fire,  and  returns 
back  the  fame  Way.  ,  .  .  . 

Thefe  Rockets  are  ufed,  when  in  publick  Rejoicings* 
the  Artificer  will  have  the  Fire  carried  from  one  Place 
to  another,  and  even  reprefents  in  the  Air  a  Kind  of 
Fight  between  Men,  or  Animals,  fometimes  from  the 

f  w  ft  > 

Top  of  a  Steeple  or  Dome,  the  Artificer  fends  thofe 
Sorts  of  Figures,  to  fet  Fire  to  that  which  is  at  the  Top 
of  a  Fire- work  ;  without  medling  with  it  himfelf. 

T  herefore  if  we  want  to  make  ule  of  one  of  thofe  Fi¬ 
gures  to  carry  the  Fire,  for  Example,  a  Dragon,  the  Fi¬ 
gure  being  made  of  Card,  and  covered  with  painted  Par 
per  ;  thofe  t  wo  Rockets  are  run  through  its  Body,  one 
whereof  coming  out  at  its  Throat,  and  the  other  at  its 
Backfide  *,  taking  Care  that  the  Rockets  fhould  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  Weight  of  the  Figure. 

To  make  a  Serpent ,  you  mull  roll  upon  an  Iron  Rod* 
or  round  Stick,  two  Gaming-Cards,  one  over  the  other., 
which  mud  be  cover’d  with  a  Paper,  fo  that  the  Paper 
appears  always  a- top,  and  Cards  infide :  It  will  be  ne- 
cefiary  to  wet  a  little  the  Cards  to  make  them  more 
tradable  •,  but  they  are  not  to  be  ufed  before  they  are 
dry ;  pafting  Paper  afterwards,  which  cover  them  all  its 
Length,  to  fallen  it.  You  introduce  the  Bafe  of  the 
Mould  into  the  Serpent ,  and  choak  it  at  that  Place,  with 
a  Pack-thread  greafed  with  a  little  Soap  ;  and  tie  it  after¬ 
wards  with  Thread -,  then  you  put  the  Mould  over  the 
Serpent ,  which  thereby  is  incloied  in  it  ;  charging  it  af¬ 
terwards  by  Means  of  a  Quill,  with  the  fame  Compofi¬ 
tion  the  Rockets  are  made  of ;  filling  half  the  Serpent 
firft,  and  then  ramming  the  Charge  with  the  lame 
Iron  Rod,  the  Cylinder  has  been  rolled  upon ;  and 
having  put  a  Grain  of  Vetch  over  the  Charge,  you 
fill  up  the  Serpent,  with  whole  Gun-Powder,  leaving 
A  Place  empty  a-top,  to  thruft  in  a  Stopple  of  chew’d 
Paper,  which  mud  be  rammed  down  with  the  Iron- Roc: 
the  Paper  being  rammed  down,  and  a  little  Space  left 
empty  over  it,  you  choak  like  wife  the  Serpent  at  that 
Place,  and  tie  it  with  a  Thread,  as  you  have  done  the 
other  End  ;  with  this  Difference,  that  tjhis  End  is 
quite  clofe,  and  the  other  has  prelerved  .tbfe  Aperture 
made  to  it,  by  the  Spike  thruft  into  it  at  firft;  this. empty 
Place  is  primed  afterwards  with  Gunpowder,  bruifed  and 
mixed  with  Water. 

The  Fire -Launce  is  made  of  a  Sheet , of  large  and 
ftrong  Paper,  for  Drawing,  rolled  lengthwiffe  on  a  Rod, 
of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Mufket-Stick,  and  a  Foot  and  a  half 
long  ;  that  Paper  rolled,  is  palled  all  along  to  flop  it ; 
alter  which  is  introduced  into  ohe  End  of  the  Cylinder, 
about  an  Inch  far,  a  Piece  of  Wood  called  the  Handle 
or  Foot  of  the  Launce,  and  of  the  Caliber  of  the  Cy¬ 
linder  ;  having  firft  dipped  the  Wood,  or  Stick  in  Pafte, 
that  it  may  be  fallcn’d  to  the  Cylinder :  The  other  End 
of  the  Foot  is  flat,  and  pierced  with  two  Holes,  that  it 
may  be  nailed  in  any  Place  the  Artificer  judges  proper.- 
Thus  the  Launce  is  ready  for  Charging. 

The  Compofition  nmfl  be  of  four  Ounces  of  refined 
Salt-pctrc  in  Powder,  two  Ounces  of  Gunpowder  pulvc- 
rifed,  likewife,  and  patted  through  a  fine  Silk  Sieve ; 
and  an  Ounce  of  Flower  of  Sulphur :  The  whole  mixed 
afterwards,  and  patted  through  a  pretty  coarfe  Horfc- 
Hair  Sieve.  You  charge  your  Launce  with  this  Compo¬ 
fition,  ramming  with  the  lame  Rod  the  Cylinder  has 
been  rolled  upon,  on  Proportion  as  you  charge  it ;  and 
when  it  is  charged  to  a  Quarter  of  its  Height,  you’ll  put 
as  much  Gunpowder  into  it,  as  would  ferve  to  prime  a 
PiftoJ,  which  mult  be  rammed  gently  with  the  Rod, 
without  knocking  upon  it  ;  proceeding  in  the  fame 
Manner  till  the  Launce  be  full  to  the  Top  :  This  done, 
you’ll  take  fome  Gunpowder  beaten,  and  mix  with  .Wa¬ 
ter  to  prime  it;  palling  afterwards  it  Pietc  of  Paper 
over  it. 

For  a  Saucisson,  the  Cylinder  is  made  four  Inches 
long,  of  a  Card  rolled  twice  on  a  round  Stick,  and  well 
palled  every  where.  It  is  choakcd  at  one  End,  at  the 
Diftance  of  half  an  Inch  from  its  Extremity,  and  tied 
with  a  Packthread;  a  Stopple  of  Paper  is  introduced 
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which  the  Cylinder  is  near  filled  with  common  Gunpow* 
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der,  without  any  Preparation  ;  over  which-  is  rammed  an¬ 
other  Stopple  of  Paper  ;  choaking  afterwards  and  tying 
the  Saucijfon  at  that  Place :  This  done,  it  is  tied  with 
Pack-thread  from  one  End  to  the  other,  fo  that  it  may 
be  quite  cover’d  with  it ;  then  it  is  thrown  into  ftrong 

Glue,  and  laftly  put  to  dry. 

To  fallen  that  Saucijj'on  to  the  Latince ,•  you  mult 

pierce  it  with  a  Bodkin,  at  that  End  which  is  the  belt 
made,  till  you  reach  the  Powder;  then  taking  a  Quill, 
you’ll  cut  it,  as  if  it  was  for  Writing,  and  having  filled 
the  End  which  is  not  cut  fo,  with  Gunpowder,  you’ll 
introduce  that  fame  End  thus  filled,  into  the  Saucijfon , 
and  the  other  End  cut  in  Form  of  a  Writing- Pen,  into 
the  Launce,  immediately  above  its  Foot  or  Handle, 
where  you’ll  make  a  Hole  to  receive  it;  and  having 
tied  them  together  at  the  very  fame  Place,  you’ll  cover 
them  with  Paper,  afterwards,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that 
the  whole  be  well  clofed  and  joined,  without  hinder- 
incr,  however,  the  Fire  from  communicating  itfelf  from 
the  Launce  to  the  Saucijfon,  by  Means  of  the  Quill. 

'  For  a  Sky-Sau cisson,  you  make  its  Cylinder  four 
Inches  and  a  half  high  ;  you  choak  it,  and  tie  it  at  one 
Inch  and  a  half  Diftance  from  one  of  its  Extremities. 

Having  placed  it  on  the  Bafe,  you  charge  it  with 
whole  Gunpowder,  which  you  cover  with  a  Stopple 
of  Paper,  tying  it  afterwards  at  that  End  ;  then  you 
take  it  off  the  Bafe,  and  fill  it  at  feveral  Times, 
ramming  it  each  Time  with  the  Iron  Rod,  with  the 
fame  Compofition  ufed  for  Sky-Rockets  :  When  full, 
you  take  a  Piece  of  Cord  of  Prime,  which  is  made  of 
Cotton,  beaten  Gunpowder  and  Brandy,  fo  that  the 
Mixture  of  Gunpowder  and  Brandy  be  liquid  to  (lick 
to  the  Button  ;  fo  foon  as  the  Cotton  is  dry,  you  take 
two  Pieces  thereof,  which  you  place  Crofs-wife  on  the 
End  of  the  Saucijfon ,  putting  over  it  fome  of  the  Compofi¬ 
tion,  and  ramming  well  the  whole  with  the  Iron  Rod  • 
By  this  Means  come  out  four  Ends  of  the  Cord  of  Prime, 
which  ferves  to  fet  Fire  to  the  Saucijfcn. 

To  ufe  this  Saucijfon ,  you  mu  ft  make  a  Pot  fix  or 
feven  Inches  high,  the  Diameter  thereof  mull  be  ftrongcr 
by  a  Line  than  the  Saucijfon.  This  Pot  mull  be  choaked 
downwards,  at  an  Inch  Diftance  from  the  Extremity  ; 
make  afterwards  a  Port-fire  of  a  Playing-Card,  and  fill 
it  with  the  Compofition  of  a  Sky-Rocket ;  when  charged 
and ‘rammed,  make  a  Button  of  the  Diameter  of  the 
Pot ;  put  an  Ounce  of  whole  Gunpowder  in  it,  put  the 
Porte-fire  in  the  Middle,  and  tie  the  whole  together: 
Carry  the  Button  into  the  Firc-por,  the  upper  End  turn¬ 
ed  downwards,  lb  that  it  may  come  through  the  End 
which  is  choaked  :  When  you  lee  the  End  of  the  Porte- 
fire  come  our,  you’ll  tie  that  choaked  End  of  the  Pot  to 
bind  tight  the  Porte-fire,  and  through  the  other  End 
you’ll  introduce  the  Saucijfon ,  the  primed  End,  where 
are  the  four  Ends  of  the  primed  Cord,  foremoft  ;  and  the 
Vacuity  remaining,  flopped  with  Paper,  with  another 
Paper  palled  over  it. 

Thele  Pots  of  Sky,  or  Flying  Sauciffons,  arc  commonly 
difpofed  on  a  Board  or  Bench,  pierced  through  of  the 
Bignefs  of  the  Porte-fire,  which  is  introduced  into  the 
Hole,  and  glued,  left  the  Effort  of  the  Powder  fhould 
carry  it  oft';  and  underneath  that  Board  the  Fire  is  let  to 
each  Porte  fire.  That  Porte-fire  well  fallen cd  to  the 
Pot,  remains  faft  to  the  Board,  and  all  that  was  in  it 
Hies  into  the  Air. 

There  is  another  Manner  of  fitting  Fire  to  rhefe  Sorts 
of  Pots,  without  being  obliged  to  do  it  to  every  one  of 
them  in  particular  ;  which  is  to  make  a  Kind  of  Groove 
underneath  the  Holes,  pierced  in  the  Board;  to  place 
in  that  (hoove  Port  fires  open  at  both  Ends,  anti  dil- 
pofe  them  one  after  another,  and  palle  a  Slit  of  Paper 
<ivei  them,  to  keep  them  tight  together,  that  the  Fire 
may  pals  fiom  one  to  the  other  without  Interruption: 
'That  Work  mull  he  clone  before  the  Pots  of  Sauciilbns 
are  placed,  and  thole  Porte-fcttx  mull  even  be  pricked 
through  the  1  Ioles  with  a  Bodkin,  that  when  the  Port¬ 
fires  of  the  Pots  oi  Sauciilbns  me  introduced  into  them, 
the  Fire  ol  thole  which  are  placed  leaning  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  thofc  which  Hand  upright. 

For  Firk-Pots,  you  mull  roll  Ca?:d  two  or  three 
Turns  round  a  Piece  ol  Wood  turned,  a  Foot  long,  and 
three  Inches  of  Diameter,  palling  well  the  Card  :  Then 
■you’ll  take  oil*  the  Mould,  and  dirult  into  an  End  of 


the  Cylinder  another  Stick,  called  the  Foot  of  r1' 
pot.  This  Stick  muft  not  penetrate  the  CvlimW  r  , 
than  an  Inch  ;  and  then  it  ought  to  be  fattened  /  •Urn'cr 
three  or  four  final)  Pegs.  -  :c  v/hh 

You’ll  take  a  Fire- Launce,  of  a  Foot  ionp-  n  \ 
it  in  the  Middle  of  the  Cylinder,  lb  that  /  n/,  ^  ‘‘c- 
out  by  two  or  three  Inches ;  then  you’ll  take  it  ^ 
take  the  Mould  on  which  the  Cylinder  has  be  ^ 
on  one  End  thereof  you’ll  fit  a  Sheet  of  white  ? 
in  two,  and  which  you’ll  difpofe  Crofs-wife  to  n^i!  °Ut- 
it  a  kind  of  Cap  ;  in  the  Bottom  of  that  Can  Xvl  °* 
took  the  Form  of  the  Pot,  you’ll  put  an  Ounce  of  wh  I 
Gunpowder,  and  two  Ounces  of  the  Comnottrinn  r  , 
for  Sky-Rockets :  In  the  Middle  of  thefe  three  Oun  -  !■ 

Matter  place  the  Fire-launce  above-mentioned 

ther  round  the  Foot  thereof,  all  that  Matter  eon-ill 
all  Sides,  keeping  it  clofe  round  the  Launce  \V\I  T 
Ends  of  the  Paper,  which  is  tied  round  the  Launce  i 
Packthread  :  And  this  is  called  the  Button  of  the  L- 

For  a  Girandole,  it  mud  be  made  in  Pnrm^r' 
Wheel,  with  fix  Faces  :  The  Spokes  of  the  Wheel  i* 
of  a  light  Wood  turned  as  near  as  one  will  have  if  tl 
Nave  of  the  Wheel  of  a  little  (Longer  Wood  the  r  f 
of  the  Wheel  only  a  Line  thick,  and  an  Inch  or  the/ 

about  broad;  thofe  Bands  are  nailed  to  their  Joints  / 

even  glued  that  they  may  hold  fatter ;  that  Wheel  thr 
difpofed,  you’ll  apply  on  each  of  the  Joints  or 

a  Sky-Rocket  of  the  lame  Length  with  the  Joint,  which 
you’ll  tie  very  tight  with  Packthread  in  three  pia’ccs  •  . 
in  the  Middle,  and  at  both  Ends  ;  proceeding  tjU!S 
the  Wheel,  taking  Care  that  one  Find  of  die  Stop/ 
which  comes  out  of  one  Rocket,  may  enter  the  Mafliv 
of  the  next,  for  the  Communication  of  the  fire  to  onc 
another  without  Interruption  :  All  this  being  thus  well 

prepared,  the  Places  where  the  Rockets  a^e 'joined,  arc 
covered  with  Paper,  putting  two  or  three  more  IW 
over  it,  to  hinder  the  Fire  from  forcing  through  that 
Way  :  And  at  the  Joints  which  remain  between  die  two 
lad  Rockets,  Care  muft  be  taken  to  ftop  well  that  which 
is  to  play  lad,  with  wet  Paper,  and  well  rammed  at  the 
Extremity  which  touches  the  End  of  the  firft  Rocket 
to  which  the  Fire  is  fet,  at  the  Stopple  which  comes  out 
of  it. 

To  ufe  this  Girandola ,  a  Foot  mull  be  made  to  it, 
four  Feet  long,  which  is  eafily  introduced  through  the 
Nave,  to  make  it  turn  cafier ;  and  at  the  Extremity  of 
the  Nave  a  Pin  is  adapted,  to  hinder  the  Wheel  from 
falling  while  it  turns  round.  Thofe  Girandoles  are  nailed 
at  the  Corner  of  the  Theatre  or  Scaffold. 

No  other  Pieces  of  Artifices ,  but  thofe  above-men¬ 
tioned,  enter  the  Compofition  of  a  Fire-work ;  they  are 
only  multiplied  as  much  as’ is  nccclTary,  and  according 
to  Art  ;  which  is  commonly  done  in  the  following 
Manner. 

A  fquare  Scaffold  is  crcflcd,  twenty-four  Feet  high, 
•and  eighteen  broad,  fupported  by  nine  Pillars:  In  the 
Middle  of  the  Scaffold  is  placed  a  fquare  Pcdcftal  ol 
Joinery,  fix  Feet  high,  to  lupport  the  Figure  defigned. 

The  Outfidc  of  the  Joiner’s  Work  is  covered  with  a 
Decoration  of  Paintings,  rep  refen  ting  Kails,  Emblems, 
Motto’s,  and  allegorical  Figures  alluding  to  the  Stibjeft 
of  the  publick  Rejoicing  •,  the  whole  according  to  the 
Fancy  of  the  Painter,  and  of  thofe  which  have  the  Di¬ 
rection  of  the  Fcaft. 

Sometimes,  at  the  four  Corners  of  the  'I  heatre  are 
painted  Vales,  or  Pots  full  of  Fire  and  Flame,  or  burn¬ 
ing  Bombs. 

'Fo  order  all  1'hings  as  it  fhould  be  behind  thofe  fi¬ 
gures,  at  each  of  the  four  Corners  of  the  Sc.ilW  i> 
placed  a  Deal-box  containing  twelve  Sky- Rockets,, 
which  arc  fired  together,  by  means  oi  a  Stopple  w 

communicates  to  all.  .  .  ... 

The  'Fop  of  the  Rails  is  garnifiied  round  "itu  if 
l.umcer,  each  carrying  its  Saticilfim,  and  a  l‘°(>t 
from  one  another:  The  Intervals  are  garnilL 

Fire-pots,  and  Sky-Saucifibns.  .  • 

At  the  Foot  of  the  Rail  above,  the  lame 

done,  excepting  that  the  Fire-pots  and  Launer.%  -U(-  ‘ 
let  quite  io  upright  as  thole  a- top  of  the  Balul 
the  Fire  fhould  communicate  Iroin  below  to  r'H  1 

The  four  Corners  may  he  gnrnilhcd  with  irt 

which  operate  horizontally.  p|(C 
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^  Girandoles  are  placed  likewife  at  the  four  Corners' 
A\,p.  and  even  in  the  Middle  of  the  four  Faces  of 
^Scaffold,  where  they  are  nailed  to  the  Floor. 

The  Pedeftal  of  the  Figure  is  garnifhed  round  in  the 
Manner ;  and  four  Boxes  of  Sky-Rockets  are  placed 

jame  l 

the  four  Corners. 

3  The  Stopple  ufed  to  light  this  Fire- work  mud  run 
d  tjie  Stage,  and  be  placed  direftly  on  the  Prime  of 

fhe  Fire-launces,  and  even  funk  into  it  with  Pins. 

tn  As  to  the  Fire  pots,  there  is  no  Stopple  to  them,  but 

^  are  fired  with  the  Hand,  and  the  Girandoles  like- 

'^The  Fire-launces  are  fired  firft,  that  the  Difpofition 
r  the Figure,  and  the  Ornaments  it  is  accompanied  with, 

0  be  teen  on  all  Sides;  firing  from  Time  to  Time, 
Face  of  the  Fire-pots  on  the  Right  and  Left,  of  the 
Scaffold,  and  of  Sky-Rockets  likewife :  And  when  you 
erceive  that  the  Fire  diminifiies,  you  light  your  four 
Girandoles,  which  concludes  the  Feaft  in  an  agreeable 

^Bdides  thofe  Fire-works,  for  Diverfion,  there  are 
others  ufed  in  the  Defence  of  Places  befieged,  to  throw 
on  the  Befiegers,  when  they  come  to  the  Breach,  or  at¬ 
tack  fome  other  Works  ;  and  though  few  of  thofe  Fite- 
are  at  prefent  in  Ufe 5.  fince  a  Barrel ,  or  a 
Sackful  of  Gunpowder  to  which  a  Fufee  is  fattened, 
and  rolled  into  a  Ditch,  or  on  a  Breach,  produce  as  good 
an  Effect  as  thofe  Machines  ;  I’ll  give  here  notwithftand- 
ing  a  concife  Defcription  of  a  few  of  them  ;  beginning  by 

a  Fire-Ball. 

For  a  Fire-Ball,  you  muff  have  a  Port-fire,  a  Foot 
and  a  half,  or  two  Feet  Jong,  according  to  the  Bignefs 
the  Fire-Ball  is  to  be,  on  an  Inch,  or  an  Inch  and  a 
half  of  Diameter,  which  muft  be  charged  with  a  Com- 
nofition  made  of  two  Pounds  of  Salt  petre,  a  Pound  of 
Sulphur,  and  half  a  Pound  of  Gunpowder,  all  well 
pound ed  feparately,  and  palfed  through  a  fine  Sierce, 

mixing  them  all  together  afterwards. 

In  cafe  the  Fire  fliould  be  too  flow,  you  11  add  to  it  a 
little  Gunpowder  pulverized,  and  Salt-pet  re,  if  it  burns 
too  quick,  to  make  it  laft  longer  ;  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Ball  Ihould  be  a  little  Sack  filled  with  this  fame  Com  pofi- 
tion  •,  the  Port-fires  fliall  be  run  thro’  that  Sack  ;  and  over 
it  the  Ball  fliall  be  covered  with  Tow,  and  Chips  of 
Wood,  dipt  in  a  Mixture  made  of  Lin feed-Oil,  and  Oil 
of  Turpentine,  feven  Pounds  of  each,  and  eight  Pounds 
of  Pitch  or  Tar,  gently  heated,  and  well  incorporated 
together ;  the  Tow  and  Chips  muft  be  left  to  be  half 
dry  before  they  are  ufed  ;  dipping  mean  while  a  Piece  of 
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very  coarfe  Cloth,  in  the  fame  Mixture,  to  envelope  the 
Ball,  throwing  afterwards  on  the  Cloth  Tow  and  Chips, 
Sak-petrc  and  Sulphur  coarfely  pounded,  that  the  Fire 
may  be  clearer  •,  obferving  to  put  by  Intervals  Iron-ware 
round  the  Matter  which  is  put  in  the  Ball,  to  make  it 
hold,  without  being  too  tight,  otherwile  the  Fire  would 
be  too  flow  ;  for  when  the  Matter  is  a  little  loofe,  the 
Flame  is  greater :  If  you  want  to  quicken  the  Fire  you 
muft  take  three  Pounds  of  Gunpowder  pulverized,  and 
a  Pound  of  Charcoal  pulverized  likewife,  and  having 
mixed  them  well  together,  fpread  it  on  a  Table,  and 
roll  the  Ball,  covered  with  the  Chips  and  Tow  upon  it, 
covering  it  afterwards  with  the  Cloth. 

For  a  Fire-Rock,  you’ll  put  three  Pounds  of  Sulphur 
in  Powder,  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot,  place  the  Pot  over 
a  little  Charcoal  Fire  without  Flame  ;  the  Sulphur  melt¬ 
ed,  you’ll  add  to  it  a  Pound  of  Mutton  Suet,  a  Pound 
of  Gunpowder  pulverized,  and  palled  through  a  Sierce, 
and  a  Pound  of  Salt-petre  in  Powder  :  the  whole  being 
well  mixed,  throw  it  into  a  Balon,  where  it  muft  be  left 
to  grow  cold  ;  or  die,  while  it  is  hot,  cover  your  Gra- 
nadoes,  Circles,  Launces,  and  other  Artifices  with  it. 

Powder,  which  will  be  fome  times  under  Water,  and 
fometimes  above  it.  Take  Gunpowder,  three  Parts  of 
Colophone,  a  fourth  of  common  Oil,  and  a  fixth  of 
Sulphur ;  mix  them  all  together,  and  being  dry,  try  if 
it  burns  more  or  lefs  than  it  ought ;  if  it  does  not  burn 
enough  add  Sulphur  and  Colophone  to  it ;  wrap  that 
Mixture  in  a  Piece  of  Cloth,  then  put  Straw  round  it, 
which  muft  be  tied  with  Packthread,  and  dip  it  after¬ 
wards  in  Pitch  ;  cover  it  over  again  with  other  Straw 
which  muft  be  dipped  as  the  firft,  to  keep  it  from  the 
Water;  this  done,  you’ll  make  a  little  Hole  in  it  to 
let  it  on  Fire :  The  Mixture  would  be  better,  if  fome 
Petroleum  was  added  to  it. 

To  make  Torches,  which  arc  never  extin  cuiftied  either 

*  4. 

by  the  Wind  or  Rain. — Take  old  Ropes  pretty  big,  and- 
boil  them  in  Salt-petre  Water ;  and  when  very  dry, 
cover  them  with  Sulphur  pulverized,  and  coarfe  Gun¬ 
powder,  mixed  with  fome  Brandy  :  Take  afterwards 
three  Parts  of  Wax,  three  Parts  of  Pitch,  one  Part  of 
Sulphur,  half  a  Part  of  Cam  phi  re,  and  half  a  Part  of 
Turpentine,  and  with  all  thefe  Matters  mixed  together, 
cover  your  Ropes,  putting  four  of  them  together ;  and 
as  a  Torch  in  the  Middle,  add  befides,  between  thofe 
four  Ropes,  Quick-Lime,  with  three  Parts  of  Sulphur 
mixed  together. — Thefe  Torches  will  light  in  all 
Weathers. 


QUAKERISM. 


r\UAKERS,  arc  a  religious  Scft,  who  made 
1)  their  firft  Appearance  in  England  during  Crom- 
•well9  s  U  fur  patio  n. 

They  took  their  Origin  from  George  Fox ,  an  illiterate 
Pcrfon,  born  at  Dr  ait  on  in  LciccJlerJJjirc  ;  and  by  Pro- 
feftion  a  Shoe- maker. 

The  Accounts  of  thofe  Times  tell  us,  that  as  lie 
worked  at  his  Trade  he  ufed  to  meditate  much  on  the 
Scriptures  ;  which,  with  his  folitary  Courfe  ol  Life, 
improving  his  natural  Melancholy,  he  began  at  laft  to 
have  Villons,  and  in  confequcncc  thereof,  and  of  an  im¬ 
mediate  Million  he  faid  he  had  received  from  the  Holy 
Ghofl,  began  to  preach  the  Gofpcl,  in  a  Manner  he 
imagined  the  moll  agreeable  to  the  primitive  apoftoiical 
Simplicity. 

'Phc  new  Apofllc  propofed  but  few  Articles  of  Faith, 
dwelt  moilly  on  Morality,  preached  mutual  Charity, 
the  Love  of  God,  and  a  deep  Attention  to  the  inner 
Motions  and  ferret  Working  oi  the  Spirit.  He  would 
have  a  Ample  Worfliip,  and  Religion  without  any  Ce¬ 
remonies;  making  it  a  principal  Point  to  wait  in  pro¬ 
found  Silence,  the  Motion  and  Direction  of  the  Holy 

Spirit, 

The  Genius  of  the  Time,  and  the  Novelty  of  the  Doc¬ 
trine,  and  the  great  Appearance  of  Devotion  in  the  Man 
loon  gained  him  Dilciplcs;  and  fome  unufual  Shakings  and 


Convulflons  they  were  feized  withal  at  their  firft  Meet¬ 
ings,  procured  them  the  Appellation  of  Quakers :  Tho* 

I  have  learned  from  very  good  Authority,  that  the  In- 
noccncy  and  Simplicity  of  their  Manners ;  their  Probity, 
Difi nterefted nefs,  fo  rare  in  thofe  \  imes  of  Confufion, 
Trouble  and  Hypocrify,  and  the  great  Abhorrence 
they  (hew*d  for  all  that  had  the  leaft  Appearance  of  Op- 
prdfion ,  Rebellion,  Injufticc,  and  other  monftrous 
Vices,  which  reigned  at  that  Time  with  Impunity  in 
the  three  Kingdoms,  contributed  more  to  the  Incrcafe 
of  their  Sett  than  any  Thing  die  ;  and  that  the  molt 
loyal  Subje&s  to  their  legitimate  Sovereign,  were  glad 
to  flicker'  thcmfclvcs  among  them,  ngainft  the  Perfecu- 
tion  of  the  common  Opprcllbrs  ;  for  as  George  Fox  had 
fet  a  fide  all  Oatjis  as  prohibited  by  the  Gofpcl  ;  thofe  of 
the  Jintfifit  who  continued  in  their  Loyalty,  and  were 
not  willing  to  take  the  Oaths  to  the  UluVper,  were  glad 
to  be  accounted  Quakers ,  to  be  excufed  from  it:  Their 
defpiling  all  worldly  Honours,  as  incompatible  with  the 
evangelical  Simplicity,  and  Abnegation  they  proiefled, 
and  their  declaiming  again  ft  War,  as  contrary  to  the 
ProfcHion  of  a  Chrillian,  was  alfo  a  very  good  Pretext 
with  Cromwell ,  who  alleged  much  Religion,  though 
like  all  other  Hypocrites,  he  had  none,  for  not  appear¬ 
ing  at  his  Court,  or  Li  ving  in  his  Army. 

Contrary  to  the  lcandalous  Maxims  ol  all  the  new 
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Seds,  which  had  preceded  theirs,  and  have  appeared 
fince,  moft  of  which  have  been  founded  on  Blood  and 
Slaughter,  and  have  rifen  from  the  Devaluation  of  the 
Countries  where  they  appear’d  fir  ft,  Quaker  i fm  had  no 
other  Foundation  than  the  Difintereftednefs,  Meeknels, 
and  Patience  of  thofe  who  profefted  it  •,  whofe  innocent 
Hands  were  never  feen  polluted  with  the  Blood,  not  even 
of  their  moft  mortal  Enemies,  and  thofe  that  perfecuted 
them  moft  ;  oppofing  no  other  Arms  to  the  moft  atro¬ 
cious  Injuries,  than  that  marvellous  Patience  which  had 
been  admired  in  the  primitive  Chriftians  ;  oblervmg  in 
that  Point  with  a  ferupuious  Obedience,  the  Advices 
which  Chrift  had  left  us  in  his  holy  Gofpel,  and  which 
the  pretended  Chriftians  of  thofe  Days  muft  have 
thought  till  then  impracticable.  This  coulcl  not  have  been 
an  Excefs  of  Hypocrify,  fince  they  had  no  temporal 
End  to  ferve  thereby,  none  admitting  to  be  maltreated 
in  fo  outrageous  a  Manner  as  they  were  then.  Nature  it- 
felf  revolting  againft  it,  and  their  Patience,  fervingonly 
to  render  them  (till  more  defpicable  in  the  Eyes  of  an 
ambitious  World.  Neither  is  it  very  furprizing,  that 
George  box  made  no  Profelytes  among  the  Great,  which 
the  Enemies  of  that  Sedt  attribute  to  the  Incoherency 
and  Ridicule  of  his  Maxims,  and  which  fhould  rather  be 
attributed  to  their  being  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe 
of  the  grand  World,  which  could  never  be  reconciled 
with  CbriSi  crucify* d.  For  how  could  George  Fox  have 
perfuaded  the  Great  to  a  Self-Abnegation,  to  defpife  the 
World  and  its  Pomps,  to  follow  Christ ,  and  prefer  an 
eternal  Felicity  to  a  temporal  one,  fince  the  moft  elo¬ 
quent  Preachers,  from  the  very  Infancy  of  Chriftianity 
till  then,  had  not  been  capable  to  do  it  ?  If  it  be  ob¬ 
jected,  that  the  Abfurdity  of  his  Dodrine  was  more 
than  capable  to  revolt  the  moft  fenfible  Part  of  Man¬ 
kind  ;  and  that  to  embrace  it  was  to  make  an  entire  Di¬ 
vorce  with  common  Senfe  ;  I’ll  anfwer,  that  Part  of 
that  moft  fenfible  Part  of  Mankind,  have  been  perfua¬ 
ded  to  embrace  Dodtrines,  which  were  not  only  abfurd, 
but  were  even  condemned  by  Chrifi  himfelf,  and  account¬ 
ed  as  fuch  by  all  true  Chriftians  ;  but  thofe  Dodtrines 
flatter’d  the  Paflions  of  the  Great,  and  that  was  enough 

to  render  them  reafonable  and  juft. 

The  Quakers  profefs  a  great  Aufterity  of  Behaviour ; 
a  fingular  Probity  and  Uprightnefs  in  their  Dealings ; 
Demurenefs  and  Gravity  of  Countenance  ;  a  Coldnefs 
and  Sparingnefs  of  Difcourfe,  to  have  Time  to  weigh 
what  they  lay  ;  though,  to  my  certain  Knowledge,  they 
arc  notwithftanding  very  chearful,  and  do  not  negled  a 
modeft  and  becoming  Complailancc,  without  Deceit  or 
DifTmiulation  :  They  are  alfo  frugal  in  their  ftables,  and 
decently  plain  in  their  Drefs. 

They  condemn  the  interefted  View  of  the  Clergy,  of 
what  Denomination  foever,  therefore  would  by  no 
Means  admit  fuch  Orders  among  them  •,  every  one  of 
them  (Women  not  excepted )  that  thinks  himfelf  infpired, 
being  allowed  to  preach,  provided  he  be  known  to  be  of 
an  irreproachable  Life. 

According  to  the  Genius  of  riling  Seds,  an  eager 
Zeal  at  fir  ft  led  them  to  fomc  Extravagancies  •,  it  is  faid, 
that  they  would  run  about  the  Streets  naked,  perhaps 
when  they  had  been  dripped  by  thole  who  knew  that 
they  followed  literally  the  Counfel  of  Chrift,  that  when 
they  fhould  be  robbed  of  Parc  of  their  Garment,  they 
fhould  alfo  let  go  the  other  Part,  rather  than  make 
any  Refiflancc. 

One  of  their  Company,  Nailor,  (if  I  may  credit  an 
Author  I  have  before  me)  had  the  Impiety  to  allow 
his  Followers  to  call  him  Son  of  God ,  Son  of  JuJlicc , 
and  King  of  Ifracl\  to  drew  Garments  before  him, 
and  hail  him  at  his  Entry  into  Brijlof  with  liofanm , 
Son  of  David.  He  had  his  Trial  for  the  fame,  was 
whipped  for  Blafphcmy,  and  excommunicated  by  the 
reft. 


maugre  all  Oppofition  of  both  ;  and  under  the  D'  r 
of  Fox ,  Dewjbury ,  and  others,  grew  from  a 

difeiplined  Multitude,  into  a  regular  Body  wWK  a  Ul!’ 
Laws  and  Polity  ;  which  they  retain  with 
nomy  to  this  Day.  °  ^lc°- 

The  modern  Quakers  retain  nothing  of  the  V 
gancies  charged  on  their  Leaders;  bavin* 
theinfelves  a  fober,  quiet  People,  of  exemplary  jCT' 
juft  in  their  Dealings,  fincere  Friends,  without 
tion  or  DifTmiulation  (which  I  know,  not  onlv  ho 
port,  as  I  do  of  fome  other  Sedts,  but  by  Expe/  \ 
and  remarkably  charitabie  to  each  other  ;  without^  t 
ing  one  another’s  Pockets  under  the  fpecious  Preteii  " 
relieving  the  Poor ;  or  rather  rendering  the  Poor  „Ce 
(till,  if  it  was  poftible,  under  Pretence  of 
them.  lev,nS 


The  Dodtrines  of  the  Quakers  are  not  eafily  Con  n 
ed  ;  at  Jeaft  not  eafily  colleded  out  of  their  own  Ter C  ' 
which  appear  fomewhat  ambiguous ;  for  they  leave . 
of  the  Dogma’s  to  the  other  Sedts  to  believe ; 
moft  of  the  other  Sedts  leave  to  the  Quakers  all 
Moral  and  Chriftian  Virtues  to  pradtife.  e 

They  hold  ChriSi  to  be  a  Light  which  has  lighted 
every  Man  ;  and  that  whoever  will  foberly  and  ferfouf] 
turn  into  himfelf  with  a  fincere  Defire  to  know  and 
tife  his  Duty,  will  not  fail  to  find  tKere  a  fufficient  Di~ 
redtor  ;  a  Ray  from  the  Fountain  of  Light  illuminating 
the  Underftanding,  and  aflifting  to  diftinguifh  a00j 
from  Evil.  D 

They  add,  that  fuch  as  follow  the  Diredtions  and 
Convidtions  of  this  Light,  fhall  be  holy  and  acceptable 
to  God  ;  and  that  this  was  the  End  of  Chrift’s  comin^ 
into  the  World.  —  That  fo  far  as  they  follow  this  Lbhc° 
they  fhall  be  infallible  ;  and  that  it  is  not  Opinions,  Spe¬ 
culations,  or  Notions  of  what  is  true,  or  Subfcriprion 
of  Articles  or  Formula’s  of  Faith,  how  found  I  y  foever 
worded,  that  make  a  Man  a  true  Believer  or  Chriftian ; 
but  a  Conformity  of  Mind  and  Pradice  to  the  Will  of 
God,  according  to  the  Manifeftation,  and  Dictates  of 
this  divine  Principle  of  Light  within  them. 

Our  Saviour’s  Injunction  about  Baptifm  they  under* 
ftand  in  a  figurative  Senfe  of  a  Converfion  and  Change 
of  the  Heart ;  and  wholly  negledt  the  outward  vSign.  — 
Water-Baptifm  they  hold  was  only  John's  \  that  it  was 
no  more  than  a  Type  or  Figure,  fitted  for  the  Infant-State 
of  the  Gofpel ;  and  therefore  now  ufelefs,  in  a  Di/pcnfa- 
tion  which  is  Ipiritual  and  inward. 

The  fame  they  hold  of  the  Eucliarift;  alledging 
that  both  allude  to  old  JewiJh  Pradices,  and  were  ufed  as 
Types  and  Significations  of  a  near  and  accomplifhing 
Work.  They  add,  that  the  Communion  of  Saints  con- 
fifts  only  in  a  Participation  of  the  fame  divine  Principle, 
fhewing  itfelf  in  an  Unity  of  Spirit. 

As  to  Miniftry  and  Ordinances,  they  deny  that  any 
are  to  be  ufed  of  Man’s  Wit,  Will,  or  carnal  Invention, 
or  Imitation  ;  or  other  than  what  the  inward  Principle  di- 
reds  them  to.  Accordingly,  as  I  have  obferved  already, 
they  have  no  Perfons  fet  apart  for  the  Miniftry ;  but 
without  Diftindtion  of  Quality  or  Sex,  every  one  who  is 
of  fober  Life,  and  approved  Conversion,  and  believes 
him  or  herfelf  called  or  moved  thereto,  is  permitted  to 

fpealc  and  prophefy  in  their  Affemblies. 

They  own  the  Scriptures  to  be  given  by  divine  n* 
fpiration,  and  allow  them  the  Appellation  of  the  onn 
ol  found  Words;  but  refufe  to  call  them  the  If  or^  oj 
God ,  as  being  a  Denomination  properly  attributu.  to 
Chrift  alone.  They  add,  that  what  makes  them  nm 
ferupuious  in  this  Rclpcdt  is,  that  People  arc  apt  to  1 
hereby  led  to  think,  that  if  they  have  the  Scripture  ey 
have  all  ;  and  fo  look  for  no  farther  Word  or  Dg1  • 

They  acknowledge  the  Holy  Three  that  bear  ^0 

Heaven,  Father ,  Word ,  and  Spirit  \  hyt 
School-Terms,  Trinity,  diltind  Perfons,  HyF;  » 
&c.  as  not  fcriptural,  and  as  apt  to  convey  to  D 

Ideas.  .  .  1  (In; 


Bcfidcs  other  Penalties  inflidted  on  them,  they  were 
laughed  at,  and  rallied  in  Writing,  and  expofed  on 
the  Theatre  ;  while  thole  who  revolted  againft  their 
legitimate  Superiors,  dyed  their  facrilcgious  I  lands  in 
the  Blood  of  the  bed  of  Kings,  and  mnflacrcd  their 

own  Countrymen,  were  careficd,  encouraged,  and  efteeni-  ,  .  .  .  oumm 

ed  true  Difciplcs  of  Khgjefus.  But  the  Quakers  defpifed  that  they  do  not  allow  of  them  m  1  .  ‘  coUinionly 
alike  both  Pie fs  and  die  Prifon,  and  formed  their  Sed,  or  Jpeak  ol  them  in  the  lame  Uims  a. 


They  have  been  even  charged  with  v _ 

Incarnation,  our  Saviour's  Humanity,  I^ivnuty,  I 
Satisfadlion,  and  the  Refunedlion  ot  the  ,UJ  *  •  1  h, 
is  injurious  to  them  ;  and  all  that  can  be  ju  / ‘  ’  ^ 

*  ..  **  1  #  hi*  1:111  iL  **■' 
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,  nE  among  others.  They  allow  the  Incarnation,  and 
hat  the  Godhead  dwelt  bodily  in  Jefus  ;  and  yet  many 
1  f  them  fay,  that  there  is  no  Cbrijl  but  what  is  within 
°hem  :  Whence  it  fliould  leem,  their  Notion  of  the  Incar- 
^tiononly  implied  this,  that  the  Light,  which  they  call 
the  Cbrijl  within,  dwelt  in  the  Man  Jefus  Cbrift  fully.  — 

Their  Reafoning  here,  is,  that  Cbrijl ,  as  God,  not 
beincr  divifible, '  the  Meafure  or  Manifeftation  of  the 
Soint  of  Chrift  in  us,  is  a  Manifeftation  of  the  fame  Cbrift 
\vnich  dwelt  bodily  and  fully  in  the  Man  Jefus  Cbrifi . 

They  are  filent  as  to  the  hypoftaticai  Union  *,  and 
fome  of  them  are  charged  with  allegorizing  away  the 
whole  Hiftory  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  Refurredion,  and 
Afcenfion  ;  though  their  beft  and  moft  approved  Wri¬ 
ters,  have  been  very  explicit  in  their  Acknowledgment 
of  the  Reality  of  the  Hiftory.  _  j 

They  decline  the  Ufe  of  Modes  or  Forms  of  Civility ; 
exprefftng  their  Refped  to  their  Superiors  no  other  Way 
than  by  obeying  all  juft  Laws  under  their  Government, 

which  is  the  beft  Sort  of  Refped. 

The  Syftem  of  Quakerifm  is  laid  down  in  fifteen  The- 
fes  by  Robert  Barclay ,  in  a  well-writ  Apology  addrefied 
to  King  Charles  II. — Their  Hiftory  writ  in  low  Dutch 
by  William  Sewel,  and  fince  tranflated  into  Englif 
traces  them  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Year  1717.  A 
Hiftory  of  them  was  alfo  publilhed  Anno  1695,  by 
Gerard  Croefe  *,  but  they  accufe  that  Author  of  having 
mifreprefented  Fads,  and  in  many  Refpeds  done  them 

Injuftice. 

'As  to  Difcipline  and  Polity  •,  the  Affairs  of  the  Com¬ 
munion  are  managed  under  aDemocratical  Government, 
by  Rules  eftablifhed  by  common  Confent  ;  and  this  prin¬ 
cipally  at  their  Meetings,  whereof  they  have  many 
Kinds,  viz.  Monthly ,  Quarterly,  Yearly,  fecond  Day's 
Meetings ,  Meetings  of  Sufferings,  &c.  But  thefe  Meet¬ 
ings  are  not  like  thofe  of  fome  other  Seds,  calculated  to 
divert  the  pooreft  Sort  among  them  from  their  daily  Oc¬ 
cupation,  and  indulge  them  in  Indolence,  to  the  great 
Detriment  of  their  Family  ;  fince  they  are  pcrfedly  well 
acquainted  with  this  Maxim  of  the  divine  Wifdom, 
Qui  labor  at  or  at.  He  that  works  prays  ;  and  perfuaded  that 
thofe  who  negled  their  lawful  Occupations  under  Pre¬ 
tence  of  Devotion,  are  not  acceptable  to  God. 

Their  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  are  held  in  their 
refpedive  Counties.  To  thefe.  Deputies  are  fent  from 
the  feveral  particular  Meetings.  Here  Inquiry  is  made 
into  the  State  of  each  Meeting ;  who  (lands  faft  to  the 
Rules  and  Orders,  and  who  backftides ;  who  pays 
Tithes  and  Church  Rates,  and  who  fuffers  for  Non- 
Payment  of  either  *,  who  arc  married  by  Priefts,  &V. 
and  accordingly  they  proceed  to  Cenfure,  or  encourage. 
Here  too  they  excommunicate,  and  here  receive  again 
into  Communion,  of  all  which  Things  exad  Rcgifters 
are  kept. 

From  thefe  Meetings  Appeal  is  made  to  their  yearly  ones , 
which  are  always  held  in  London,  and  confift  of  three  Or¬ 
ders  or  Clafles,  viz.  Reprcfcntatives  fent  from  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  *,  Correfpondents  for  the  feveral  Counties,  and 
foreign  Countries  •,  and  Minifters  or  Preachers.  Hither 
are  tranfniittcd  Accounts  of  what  has  been  tranfaded  in 
all  the  Monthly  and  Qj/arterly  Meetings  over  the  World. 
Here  are  Mea hires  concerted,  and  Directions  given  as 
to  Behaviour  about  Tithes  and  Rates,  providing  for  the 
■Poor,  compofing  Differences,  lAc.  Here  publick  Ac¬ 
counts  are  audited,  and  proper  Inftrudions  given  to  the 
Deputies  to  be  obferved  at  their  Return,  and  an  early 
Kpiftle  of  Admonitions  difpatched  to  be  read  in  all  the 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  throughout  the  World. 


The  fecend  Day's  Meeting,  is  a  (landing  Committee, 
confiding  of  the  principal  Preachers  in  and  about  the 
City,  who  meet  every  Monday  to  concert  particular  Cafes 
and  Exigencies  relating  to  the  Body,  happening  be¬ 
tween  the  yearly  Meeting  ;  particularly  to  examine,  ap¬ 
prove,  liccnfc,  &c,  all  Books  printed  in  their  Behalf. 

The  Meeting  of  Sufferings  is  held  every  Week,  and 
confifts  of  the  Correfpondents  for  each  County*  Its 
Bufinefs  is  to  receive  Complaints  from  ftich  as  have  dif¬ 
fer’d  for  non-Payment  of  Tithes  and  Rates,  ana  to  pro¬ 
cure  them  Relief,  either  by  fending  them  Money,  for 
which  they  have  a  fettled  Fund,  or  by  folliciting  their 
Caufes  above,  or  both. 

This  Form  of  Government,  feems  very  well  calcula¬ 
ted  for  the  Support  of  a  Sed,  which  otherwife  hav¬ 
ing  met  from  Time  to  Time  with  very  great  Oppofition 
from  the  Legiflature,  and  having  among  them  none 
of  thofe  who  by  their  illuftrious  Birth,  Credit,  and  Au¬ 
thority,  could  proceed  them  againft  their  Enemies,  could 
not  have  fubfifted  long.  Nothing  but  the  wholefome 
Laws  they  have  eftablifhed  in  their  Society,  their  ftridt 
Union,  and  their  unfeigned  Friendfhip  for  one  another, 
always  ready  to  encourage  themfelves  mutually  in  their 
refpedive  Undertakings  and  Dealings,  and  to  relieve  the 
Diftreffed  with  that  Chriftian  Companion,  Charity,  and 
Liberality,  to  be  found  in  no  other  Chriftian  Scd,  could 
alone  hinder  them  from  peri  filing,  during  thofe  frequent 
and  violent  Tempefts,  which  have  been  excited  againft: 
them :  Though,  at  the  fame  Time,  their  Loyalty  to 
their  Sovereigns,  from  the  very  Infancy  of  their  Scd, 
their  Meeknefs,  their  pacifick  Difpofitions,  their  honeft 
Induftry  to  make  the  Commonwealth  fiourifli,  had  a 
greater  Title  to  a  Toleration,  than  any  of  the  Seds  who 
enjoyed  that  Benefit.  Fault  is  found  with  their  Speak¬ 
ing  in  an  unintelligible  Manner,  for  which  they  are 
laughed  at;  whereas,  if  fome  of  the  other  Seds  had 
not  been  fo  well  underftood,  the  State  had  not  fuffcVd 
thofe  violent  Convulfions,  which  have  fo  often  brought 
it  on  the  Brink  of  its  Ruin,  and  has  given  fo  much 
Occafion  for  the  Nation  to  weep,  and  obliged  it  to 
mourn  in  an  extraordinary  Manner.  1  fay  nothing  of 
their  Dogma’s ;  but  it  is  my  Opinion,  founded  on  Ex¬ 
perience,  that  if  a  Legend  was  made  of  the  moral  and 
Chriftian  Virtues  pradifed  by  the  Quakers ,  and  of  the 
Manner  they  pradife  them ,  without  the  Name  of 
Quakers  to  it,  and  that  compared  with  thofe  we  have  of 
the  primitive  Chriftians,  which  are  every  Day  propofed 
to  us  as  Examples  on  which  we  fhould  modelize  our 
Condud,  the  one  would  often  be  miftaken  for  the  others; 
and  the  Reader  often  at  a  Stand  to  determine  which  of 
both  has  pradifed  thofe  Virtues  to  a  greater  Degree  of 
Perfedion. 

This  I  fpeak  without  Partiality  or  Prevention,  but 
according  to  my  own  Knowledge ;  for  though  I  have 
frequented  the  Quakers,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have 
ever  received  any  Favour  from  them,  which  could  en¬ 
gage  me  to  prefer  them  to  any  other  Scd  ;  but  I  have 
profefled  Impartiality  at  the  Beginning  of  this  Woik, 
which  Charader  will  appear  I  hope  throughout  the 
whole,  notwithftanding  what  my  Enemies  or  their  Emif- 
faries  can  fay  to  the  contrary.  I  have  hid  none  of  the 
Pcrfodions  and  Imperfedions  of  the  other  Seds  I  have 
fpolcc  of,  though  1  have  perhaps  been  mifin formed  of 
fome  of  them,  for  it  is  impofllblc  I  fliould  fpeak  of 
them  all  on  my  own  Knowledge,  as  I  do  of  the 
Quakers ,  among  whom,  (peaking  in  general,  I  have 
found  no  Imperfedion  worth  minding,  or  deferving  a 
publick  Cenfure. 


Q\J  I  E  T  I  S  M. 


QU  IETISM,  is  the  Sentiments  of  Molinos  a  Spa - 
njh  Priefl,  who  appeared  in  the  lull  Century, 
'which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  Illuminati ,  his 
Coimtiyinen,  ami  only  new  1noddi7.ee!. 

I  he  Name  Quic/ijl,  is  taken  from  a  Sort  of  abfolutc 
Ihft  and  Inadion,  which  the  Soul  is  luppofed  to  he  in 
when  arrived  at  the  State  of  Perfedion,  which  in  the 

*4  You  II. 


Language  of  the  Qtiictijls  is  called  the  ttuiihe  Life.  To 
airivc  at  this,  fay  they,  a  Man  is  full  to  pals  through 
the  purgative  Way,  that  is,  through  a  Courfe  ot  Obe¬ 
dience  infpired  by  the  Fear  of  Hell :  Hence  he  is  to 


proceed  into  the  illuminative  Way,  before  he  arrives 
at  Perfedion,  to  go  through  ciuel  Combats  and  violent 
Pains,  i.c.  not  only  the  ujfual  DivncJs  oi  the  Soul,  a  id 

n  X  the 


1 


the  common  Privations  of  Grace,  but  infernal  Pains : 
We  believes  himfelf  damned  ;  and  the  Perfuafion  that  he 
is  fo,  continues  upon  him  very  ftrongly  feveral  Years. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales ,  lay  the  Quietifts,  was  fo  fully  con¬ 
vinced  thereof,  that  he  would  not  allow  any  body  to 
contradict  him  therein.  But  the  Man  is  at  length  fuf- 
ficiently  paid  for  all  this,  by  the  Embraces  of  God,  and 

his  own  Deification. 

Thefe  Sentiments  of  the  Quiet  ft  s  with  regard  to  God, 
are  wonderfully  pure  and  difinterefted.  They  love  him 
for  himfelf,  on  account  of  his  own  Perfections,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  any  Rewards  or  Punifhments  :  The  Soul 
acquiefces  in  the  Will  of  God,  even  at  the  Time  when 
he  precipitates  it  into  Hell  •,  infomuch,  that  inftead  of 
flopping  him  in  this  Occafion  B.  Angelo  de  Foligny  cried 
out,  Eafte,  Lord ,  to  caft  me  into  Iiell:  Bo  not  delay  if 
thou  haft  abandoned  me,  but  finiflj  my  Deftruftion,  and 
plunge  me  into  the  Abyfs  ;  which  appears  to  me  rather  an 
Excefs  of  Defpair  than  of  Love  •,  fince  it  is  impolTible 
we  could  love  an  Objett  from  which  we  defire  to  be 
eternally  feparated  ;  and  be  thrown  into  a  Place  where 
we  mu  ft  ncceffarily  hate  him  :  Thole  emphatical  Ex- 
preflions  proceed  rather  from  a  Motion  of  Pride  and 
Vain  glory,  than  from  the  Sincerity  of  the  Heart,  infpired 
with  the  Love  of  God. 

At  length,  the  Soul,  after  long  Travail,  enters  into 
Reft,  into  a  per  fed  Qftictude.  Here  it  is  only  employed 
in  contemplating  its  God;  it  a£ts  no  more,  thinks  no 
more,  but  lies  perfectly  open,  and  at  large,  to  receive 
the  Grace  of  God,  who  by  means  thereof  drives  it  where 

he  will. 


In  this  State  it  no  longer  needs  Prayers,  or  Hymns, 
or  Vows  ;  Prayers  where  the  Spirit  labours,  and  the 
Mouth  opens,  are  the  Lot  of  the  Weak  and  the  Im¬ 
peded:  :  The  Soul  of  the  Saint  is,  as  it  were,  laid  in  the 
Bofum  and  between  the  Arms  of  its  God,  where,  with¬ 


out  making  any  Motion,  or  exerting  any  Affcion,  it 
waits  and  receives  the  divine  Graces ;  it  then  becomes 
happy  ;  quitting  the  Exigence  it  before  had  ;  it  is  now 
changed,  it  is  transformed,  and,  as  it  were,  funk  and 
fwallowed  up  in  the  divine  Being,  infomuch  as  not  to 
know  or  perceive  its  being  d ill ingui Hied  from  God 
himfelf. 

Thele  Sentiments  of  the  Quietfts  are,  in  part,  ex- 
traded  from  the  Book  of  the  Maxim  of  the  Saints ,  writ¬ 
ten  by  that  celebrated  Genius  M.  de  Fenelon ,  Archbifbop 
of  Cam  bray ,  Author  of  Tclcmachus ,  which  Book  was 
attacked  by  his  Antagonift  M.  Bo  fact ,  Bifhop  of  Meaux> 
as  containing  the  Sentiments  of  Mo  linos,  and -as  fuch 


delated  to  the-  Court  of  Rom.  M.  de  Fenelon  r- 
that  his  Book  would  be  condemned  there  ••0US 
that  Condemnation  by  condemning  it  himfelf1!  lCJPate<^ 


1  •  /.  “('Him 

he  had  ftrenuoufly  defended  itagainft  the  idoLr 
of  M.  Bo  fuel.  0ient  Attacks 

The  Quiet  ft s  were  accufcd  of'having  other  w 
befides,  which  fmelled  much  of  Impiety  -  as 
provided  a  Perfon  could  retain  .the  Memory 
while  he  plunged  himfelf  in  the  moll  criminal  Pie  r  ’ 
he  was  guiltlefs  ;  becaufe,  the  Soul  being  then  conv  r 
in  Heaven,  had  no  Part  in  what,  was  afted  bv  rhP  if  j  C 
which  was  then  left  to  fall  on  its  natural  Penh‘S 
Which  dangerous  Maxim  tended  to  tolerate  all  ir  ?nt; 
Vices  and  Diforders.  ln^s 

At  the  Time  xof  the  Difpuces  between  Me(T.  A  r' 
nelon  and  Bojfuet ,  about  the  Book  ,of  the  Maxim  /*  u 
Saints ,  feveral  Perfons ,  even  of  the  firft  Ranjf  a 
France ,  appeared  inclinable  to  Qnieufm ,  and  fom’  ‘r 
them  profelTed  it  publickly,  particularly  the  faJ 
Madame  Gut  on  ;  which  excited  fome  Troubles  in  7* 
Gallican  Church,  but  which  were  loon  fmotheredb 
the  King’s  Authority,  and  the  Recantation  0f  M  / 
Fenelon  ;  though  Madame  Guion _ remained  a  Ha*  / 
Quiet  ft  to  her  Death  ;  fome  pretending  chat  the  Duk" 
of  Montaujier ,  and  feveral  others  of  the  Nobility  did 
the  fame.  ?  ^ 


Molinos ,  the  Chief  of  this  Seel,  died  in  the  Pnfon  0f 
the  Inquifition  at  Rome.  f 

Tf lreir  fore  fathers  tfie  dll  tm in c d r,  or  Illuminati ,  were 
a  Sed  of  Hereticks,  who  fpiang  up  in  Spain  about  the 
Year  1575,  and  called  by  the  Spaniards  Alumbrados . 

Their  Leaders  were  Villalpando  a  Pried,  original^  of 
the  Ifie  of  Tener if  and  a  Carmelite,  called  Catherine  de 
Jefus.  Thefe  had  a  great  Number  of  Difciples  and 
Followers,  moft  of  whom  weie  apprehended,  and  dap¬ 
ped  up  in  the  Inquifition  at  Cordua ;  fome  whereof  were 
put  to  Death,  and  the  reft  abjured  their  Errors. 

Their  principal  Do<5lrines  were,  that  by  means  of  3 
fublime  Manner  of  Prayer,  which  they  had  attained  to 
they  entered  into  fo  perfect  a  State,  that  they  had  no 
Occafion  for  Ordinances,  Sacraments,  nor  Good  Works; 
and  that  they  could  give  way,  even  to  the  vileft A&ions 
without  Sin  ;  which  lafi  Opinion  was  fmooriied  a  little, 
and  new  modelized  by  the  Quietfts. 

The  Sedl  of  Illumined  was  revived  in  France  in  the 
Year  163 4,  and  were  loon  after  joined  by  the  GwWw/;, 
or  Dilciples  of  Peter  Guerin ,  who  together  made  but 
one  Body,  called  alfo  Illumined:  But  they  were  fo  hotly 
purified  by  Lewis  XIII.  that  they  were  loon  defrayed. 


♦ 


REFINING. 


REFINING,  ns  I  take  it  in  this  Place,  is  the 

Art  of  refining  Metals  and  Salts. 

All  Sorts  of  Metals  admit  of  Refinings  viz.  Gold,  Sil¬ 
ver.,  Iron ,  Tin,  and  Lead ;  only  they  arc  not  all  refined 
in  the  fame  Manner*,  nay,  there  are  even  feveral  dif¬ 
ferent  Manners  ol  refining  each  of  them,  e.gr. 

Gold,  can  be  refined  in  three  different  Manners,  viz. 
either  with  Antimony,  with  Sublimate,  or  with  Aqua 
fort  is. 

The  lad  of  thefe  three  Manners,  viz.  depart ,  and 
which  is  the  moll  ufual,  and  moft  dangerous,  is  alfo 
railed  departing ,  or  parting  ;  the  Procefs  thereof  is  as 
follows. 

They  take  at  the  Rate  of  one  Pound  of  impure  Gold, 
and  two  or  three  of  Silver  ;  thefe  they  fufe  together  in 
a  Crucible,  and  when  filled  call  them  into  cold  Water, 
where  they  become  divided  into  Grains  of  the  Bignefs  of 
Peas,  Thefe  Grains  taken  out  and  dried  by  the  Fire, 
are  put  in  a  departing  Vefiel,  which  is  a  Stone  Matrafs, 
and  to  the  Matrafs  is  added  four  Pounds  of  Aqua  fords. 
Then  taking  the  Vefiel  they  let  ii  on  the  Coals,  and  in 
about  an  i  four's  S  >ate  the  Refining  is  done.  For  upon 
opening  the  Veil!  they  find  nothing  therein  but  the 
Aqua  funis,  and  the  Gold  reduced  into  n  Calx,  or  Sand  ; 
the  Silver  being  all  difiblved  and  imbibed  by  the  Water. 
To  raife  the  Gold  to  its  due  Intends,  they  uJiiaJly 


give  it  the  Aqua  fortis  again  and  again  ;  ufing  for  the 
firffc  Time  half  a  Pound,  and  for  the  fccond  a  Quarter 
of  a  Pound  of  the  Water  to  eight  Ounces  ol  Metal.  If 
the  third  Water  be  found  good  and  clear,  the  Operation 
is  ended  :  And  the  Calx  of  the  Gold  being  walked  in 
repeated  Water,  is  melted  down  in  a  Crucible,  firft  by 
a  gentle,  and  afterwards  a  vehement  Fire,  to  be  call 
into  Ingots  or  Wedges. 

It  niuft  be  added,  that  the  Silver  with  the  Impurities 
of  the  Gold,  are  fo  thoroughly  incorporated  ‘with  the 
Water,  that  to  the  Eye  there  does  not  appear  any  thing 
bcfitlcs  the  pure  Liquid,  yet  this  Silver  is  not  loft.  0 
recover  it  again  out  of  the  Menllruum,  they  tiviic 
their  Stock  of  Aqua  fortis  into  feveral  Stone  Ve  cs, 
which  they  fill  up  with  Spring  Water,  oblervuig  to  put 
feven  or  eight  Times  as  much  ol  this  as  tban  "s 
done,  in  each  Vefiel  they  put  a  Quantity  01  Coppcj » 
and  leaving  the  whole  lor  twenty-four  J  lours,  at  nc 
End  thereof  they  find  the  Particles  of  the  Aqua  orm 
have  quitted  the  Silver,  and  are  with  the  Coppei,  Cl 
ing  the  former  in  Form  of  a  Calx,  or  incoiponj- 

Allies  at  Bottom.  'Phis  Calx  being  dried,  is  J1K  tc 

an  Ingot,  with  a  little  Saltpetre,  .  .  :n 

To  hulband  the  Aqua  fortis,  and  make  it  j  or 

for  a  fcroiid  Operation  ;  they  cl.fi  il  it  h\an  ;  ai .  {  A 

Glafe  Alenibick  j  and  when  the  Diflillation  u  .1 
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bird  over  change  the  Recipient.  The  Water  of  the  firft 
L  •  jent  ferves  for  the  firft  Operation  of  departing,  and 

rhe  reft  for  the  fubfequenc  ones. 

If  the  Aqua  fords,  having  quitted  the  Silver,  and 
Reiner  united  with  the  Copper,  be  then  filtrated,  it  is 
called  Aqua  fecunda ,  in  which,  if  you  fteep  an  Iron  Plate 
/bine  Hours,  you  will  have  another  Departure ,  for  the 
jylenftruum  will  let  go  the  Copper,  and  prey  on  the  Iron, 
leaving  the  Copper  in  Powder  on  the  Iron  Plate.  And 
filtrating  this  Diflolution,  you  may  get  the  Iron  out  of 
it,  by  laying  in  it  a  Piece  of  Lapis  Calaminaris  ;  for  the 
Iron  in  that  Cafe  will  depart  to  the  Bottom,  and  the 
papis  be  diftblved  :  And  if  you  again  filtrate  this  Water, 
and  pour  on  it  the  Liquor  of  fixed  Nitre,  you  will  have 
another  Depart ,  the  Lapis  precipitating  to  the  Bottom.  • 
And>  laftly,  filtrating  this  Water  as  before,  and  evapo¬ 
rating  Part  of  it,  you’ll  have  Cryflals  of  Saltpetre. 

To  refine  Gold  with  Antimony ,  you  muft  take  an  or¬ 
dinary  Crucible,  of  a  Size  anfwerable  to  the  Quantity  of 
Gold* to  be  refined  ;  obferving  that  the  Gold  and  Anti¬ 
mony  together  do  not  above  half  fill  it:  Put  that  Cru- 
able  in  a  Wind  Furnace,  with  the  Gold  alone  in  it ;  and 
when  the  Gold  is  melted  throw  into  it  the  Antimony 
in  Powder.  The  Proportion  of  the  Mineral  to  the 
Metals,  is  about  a  Pound  to  eight  Ounces,  if  the  Gold 
be  between  22  and  16  Carrats  fine:  If  it  be  beneath 
16  Carrats,  they  ule  about  five  Quarters  of  a  Pound  to 
eight  Ounces  :  The  coarfer  the  Gold  is,  the  more  Anti¬ 
mony  is  required. 

As  loon  as  the  Antimony  is  in  the  Crucible,  it  is  co¬ 
vered  up  ;  and  after  charging  the  Furnace  with  Charcoal, 
they  put  on  its  Head  a  Cover,  which  ftand  till  fuch 
Time  as  the  Crucible  be  left  quite  bare  ;  then  the  Head 
being  taken  off,  and  the  Crucible  left  to  cool  in  the 
Furnace  itfelf,  till  fuch  Time  as  it  may  be  taken  out 
by  the  Hand,  they  break  it  to  get  out  the  Bottom,  or 
Culor,  which  is  a  Mafs  of  fine  Gold  remaining  at  the 
Bottom,  with  the  Focus  of  the  Antimony,  the  Silver 
and  Copper  Alloy,  and  fometimes  little  Particles  of  Gold 
itfelf  over  it. 

Though  the  Gold  thus  prepared  be  very  pure,  the 
Antimony  gives  it  fuch  a  harfh  brittle  Quality,  that  it 
(talcs  to  be  dudlile  ;  and  muft  be  foftened  by  Fufion, 
with  Salt-petre  and  Borax,  to  bring  it  to  itfelf. 

For  this  Operation  they  prepare  what  they  call  a  dry 
Coppel ,  that  is,  a  Coppcl  made  of  crucible  Earth,  which 
docs  not  imbibe  like  the  Coppel  made  of  Afhes. 

The  Coppel  being  fufficiently  heated  in  the  refining 
Furnace,  they  put  the  Gold  in  it  and  cover  it  up  with 
Charcoal. 

As  foon  as  the  Gold  is  diflolved,  which  is  very  foon 
by  reafon  of  the  Remains  of  the  Antimony,  they  blow 
it  with  the  Bellows  to  drive  the  Mineral  entirely  away, 
which  now  goes  off  in  Smoak  ;  adding  to  it,  as  foon  as 
the  Fumes  ceafe,  a  little  Salt-petrc  and  Borax  in  Powder  5 
which  colledl  the  Impurities  remaining  upon  Diflolution, 
and  fix  the  Gold  in  the  Coppel  in  I  'orm  of  a  Plate. 

The  Gold  being  taken  out  of  the  f  oppel,  and  melted 
afrefh  in  the  Crucible,  with  an  Audition  of  two  Ounces 
of  Salt-petre,  and  as  much  Borax  in  Powder,  to  each 
tight  Ounces  of  Gold  \  as  foon  as  it  ceafcs  to  fume,  they 
call  it  into  an  Ingot*  which,  upon  Trial,  is  found  23 
Carrats,  26  Thirty-Seconds  fine. 

As  to  the  Particles  of  Gold  which  may  have  been  left 
behind  with  the  Alloy  in  the  Fx'ces  of  the  Antimony, 
they  get  them  out  by  a  dry  Coppel,  with  the  fame 
Meltings  apd  Ingredients  as  are  tiled  in  foftening  the 
former.  And  when  they  are  allured  by  the  Efliiy,  of 
the  Share  ol  Gold  the  Matter  contains,  they  refine  it  to 
kparute  the  Copper*  and  afterwards  make  the  Depart. 

As  to  the  Gold  which  may  be  left  flicking  to  the  dry 
Appels,  they  get  it  out  by  breaking  and  pulverizing 
1  b'mcibles,  and  by  repeated  Lotions  of  the  Powder 
lliereoi  in  fcvcral  Waters  *  which  is  called  Wafliing, 

1  0  refine  Gold  ly  means  of  Sublimate. — The  Proccfs 
y  *HTun  like  that  with  Antimony,  /.  c,  in  the  fame 
‘irnace,  with  the  fame  Coal,  the  fame  Fire,  and  the 

hme  Crucibles. 

t)  /JU  being  melted  in  the  Crucible,  they  raft  in 
lc  hubliinate,  not  pulvci  ized,  blit  only  broke  in  Pieces. 
i  s  to  the  Proportion,  to  eight  Ounces  of  Gold  to  be 
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refined,  they  put  an  Ounce,  or  an  Ounce  and  a  half,  or 
even  two  Ounces,  if  the  Gold  be  of  22  Carrats  ;  three 
Ounces  if  20  Carrats  *  and  406  Ounces,  if  it  only  be 
fronri8  to  20  Carrats.  In  which  laft  Cafe  they  part 
the  Sublimate  into  two;  putting  half  at  a  Time,  with 
the  Gold ,  into  a  new  Crucible  ;  which,  when  the 
Operation  is  over,  leaves  the  Gold  from  iS  to  23  Car¬ 
rats,  according  to  its  Finenefs  before.  After  this,  they 
raife  it  further  by  the  Fire  as  follows : 

The  broken  Sublimate  being  put  into  the  Crucible 
witli  the  melted  Gold,  the  Crucible  is  immediately  co¬ 
vered  up,  to  Another  the  Mineral  :  Which  done,  the 
Furnace  is  filled  with  .Charcoal,  and  the  FIcad  put  ort. 
A  Quarter  of  an  Flour  afterwards  they  take  .off  the 
Head,  lay  the  Crucible  bare,  and  give  the  Gold  Air,  i.  e. 
blow  off  all  the  Allies,  and  other  Impurities  that  may¬ 
be  floating  on  the  liquid  Gold,  with  a  Pair  of  Bellows, 
the  Nozzle  whereof  is  crooked. 

This  they  repeat  again  and  again,  till  the  Impurities 

of  the  Gold  being  carried  oft,  by  virtue  of  the  Sublimate, 

K  be  found  of  a  bright  glittering  Colour ;  after  which 

IC  is  taken  out  of  the  Crucible,  and  the  Gold  cull  into 
an  Ingot. 

The  Method  of  refining  by  Sublimate  is  both  more 
compleat  and  cheaper  than  that  by  Antimony  ;  but  tliojf 
are  both  exceeding  dangerous,  by  reafon  of  their  ful- 
piiurous  and  arfenical  Exhalations :  The  only  Difference 
in  their  Malignity  confiding  in  this,  chat  the  Poifon  of 
the  Antimony  is  flower  than  that  of  the  Sublimate. 

Gold  may  alfo  be  refined  with  Lead  and  Allies,  as 

observed  in  my  Trcatifc  ot  Chymiftry,  under  the  Letter 

C ;  but  this  is  a  Method  feldom  ufed,  excepting  in 
EJfays. 

For  the  Method  of  affaying  Gold. — The  Aflayer  hav- 
ing  weighed  the  Gold  he  intends  to  make  the  Trial  in, 
very  cxaftly,  with  Scales  that  will  turn  with  the  hundredth 
Part  of  a  Grain,  and  noted  down  the  Weight,  add  twice 
as  much  fine  Silver  thereto  ;  though  this  fhotild  be 
in  proportion  to  the  Finenefs  the  Gold  feems  to  be  of, 
the  bafeft  Gold  requiring  the  Jeaft  Silver.  The  Gold  and 
Silver  thus  weighed  and  mixed,  are  wrapped  up  in  a 
Piece  of  Paper,  to  prevent  their  lofing  any  Thing  of 
their  Weight,  which  would  diilurb  the  Accuracy  of  the 
Aflay. 

While  the  AJfayer  is  weighing  his  Matters,  a  Rever¬ 
beratory  Fire  is  lighted  in  a  Furnace,  furnifhed  with  a 
Muffler  and  a  Coppcl  or  Tcfl  let  therein  to  heat.  This 
done,  a  little  Bufiet  of  Lead  is  put  in  the  Coppel,  of  a 
Weight  propo'rtion.ible  to  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of 
the  Gold  to  be  allayed.  When  the  Lead  is  well  melted, 
and  appears  very  clean  and  bright,  they  put  in  the  Gold 
and  Silver,  and  let  ic  fufe  and  feethe  till  it  appears  of  an 
opal  Colour,  and  have  lix’d  itfelf  in  a  little  Lump  to 
the  Bottom  of  the  Coppel. 

This  done,  the  Coppel  is  left  to  cool  in  the  Furnace 
itfelf;  after  which  the  Lump  is  feparated  very  exactly 
from  the  Place  where  it  fluck  to  the  VcfTcl  ;  and  flretch- 
ed  and  hammered  on  the  Anvil,  heating  it  again  and 
again  on  the  Coals,  to  promote  the  Stretching. 

When  fufficicntly  hammered,  they  roll  it  up  in  Form 
of  a  Cornet  or  Coffin,  and  thus  put  it  in  a  Glals  Matrals, 
capable  of  containing  four  Spoonfuls  of  Water  ;  and 
having  added  to  it  a  Quantity  of  Aqua  fortis  well  cor*- 
refted,  that  is,  mixed  with  near  one  Third  of  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  River  Water  ;  they  boil  it  over  a  Wood  Fire, 
till  fuch  Time  as  the  Aqua  fortis  yields  no  more  red 
Fumes. 

This  firft  Water  being  poured  off,  and  the  Cornet  left 
alone  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Matin fs,  they  fill  the  Matrals 
again,  but  with  pure  Aqua  fortis  •,  which,  after  boiling, 
is  poured  off  in  it*>  Turn  at  fuch  'Times  as  the  Fumes  are 
become  white. — This  done,  they  till  up  the  Matrals  with 
River  Water,  to  walk  the  Corner. 

When  wa filed  they  put  it  dry  in  a  Crucible,  with  a 
Cover  over  it,  and  heat  it  till  it  become  of  a  Cherry- 
Colour. 

This  done,  the  Ajfay  is  finiflicd  ;  and  there  remains 
nothing  but  to  weigh  it  ngainft  the  fame  Weight  of  line 
Gold  as  was  uled  at  fu  ll  In  lore  rhe  Kflay  ;  lor  by  com¬ 
paring  the  llrll  Weight  of  the  Gold  eie  it  was  pm  in  (he 
Fire,  and  the  Aquafortis,  with  what  it  itiuinul  afttr 
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f„  "hS  ,L  U»d  »  p*  in,  and  whan  ■ «  » 

’bed  the  Silver,  in  the  Proportion  of  a  Pound  ot 
Le.  d  to  font  or  five  Ounces  of  Silver,  and 1  even  ionre- 
what  more  Lead,  if  the  Silver  b,  very  coarfe  As^tltde 
two  Metals  melt  together,  the  Copper,  be 
with  the  Silver,  diflipates  in  Smoalc,  or  goes^a  y 
the  Scum  and  Litharge,  and  lo  does  the  Lead  , 
leaving  the  Silver  alone  in  the  Coppel,  in  p  P 

ElidSond  of  R,f,i,S.  wherein  6  „  7000 
Jv"  be  refined  at  once ,  d,e  Meal  »  drawn  on  oM* 
Coppel  two  Ways  *,  the  one  by  plunging  > 

KT.  Fo?m  of  a  Shell,  or  Cruft  , 

and  again  :  The  other  is  by  letting  the  Coppel  ftand  t  U 

it  be  cold  ;  in  the  Bottom  whereof  the  Silver  hxes  in 

F°Th c°  rSSw  Silver  with  Salt-fclre ,  is  performed  in  a 

it  is  heated  over  again  m  a  Boiler.  After  t  h  y 
put  it  in  a  Crucible,  and  along  with  it,  to  every  eiD 

Ounces  of  Metal,  two  of  Salt-petre.  .  t  •  a 

The  Crucible  is  now  covered  up  with  an  earthen  L  , 

in  Form  of  a  Dome,  exaftly  luted  J  *>?‘ch  Lld  h°W 
ever  is  to  have  a  little  Aperture  m  the  Middle. 

The  Crucible  being  put  in  the  Furnace  and  covered 
with  Charcoal,  which  is  only  to  be  lighted  by  U^ees, 
at  length  they  give  it  the  full  Force  of  the  Fire  to  p 
the  Metal  into  a  perfedt  Fufion.  This  they  repeat  three 
Times  fuccefiively,  at  an  Interval  of  a  Quarter  of  an 

H  After  the  third  Fire  they  uncover  the  Furnace  and 
let  the  Crucible  cool  ;  and  at  length  break  it,  to  g 
out  the  Silver,  which  is  found  in  a  Button  or  Culot , 
the  Bottom  whereof  is  very  fine  Silver;  and  the  Top 
mixed  with  the  Pieces  of  the  Salt-petre  and  the  Alloy 
of  the  Silver,  and  even  fome  Particles  of  the  fine  Silver. 

The  Culoc  being  feparated  from  the  Impurities,  s 
melted  in  a  new  Crucible,  and  into  the  Diffoiution  is 
thrown  Charcoal-Duft,  and  the  whole  orifkiy  worked 
too-cther.  Then  the  Crucible  being  covered  up  again, 
and  the  Furnace  charged  with  Coal,  a  fecond  P  ire  is 


and  joins  itfdf  to  the  Iron,  and  both  ar?  convcit^j  jrV 
Scoria,  which  fwim  on  the  Silver ;  and  the  Metal*  it  a*- 
is  found  pure  at  die  Bottom  of  the  Crucible.  ‘  Cl1 

The  /tfiay  °f  Silver  is  nlLICh  after  the  fame  M 
ner  of  that  of  Gold  ;  only  lels  difficult  and 

The  Silver  is  weighed  as  before  ;  and  the  fame  Fum/' 
and  Muttler,  the  fame  Fire,  the  fame  CopDc[  // 
Add,  that  Lead  is  alfo  put  in  the  Coppel,  propor^.; 
to  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  the  Silver  to  be  aflav- ’ 
The  Lead  being  well  melted  and  clear,  thcSi^- 
put  in  ;  and  after  it  is  brought  to  an  opal  Colour 
fixed  in  a  Lump  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Copptj>  ^vhi  , 
happens  in  about  half  an  Hour ;  they  let  it  cool  an  ! 
clean fe  it ;  and  laftly,  weigh  it  again  as  in  Gold  • 

.  from  its  Diminution  eftimate  the  Quantity  of  Allov.  ’ 

The  refining  0/ Copper,  is  only  performed  by  u[*v;nty 
the  mineral  Matter  feveral  Lotions  before  the 
it ;  and  then  giving  it  feveral  repeated  Fufions.  0 
The  refining  of  Tin,  is  performed  much  after  fac 
fame  Manner  of  that  of  Copper;  though  vve  may  dt(bn. 
guifh  two  Kinds  of  Finenefs  of  this  Metal :  The  <i.I 
arifing  from  its  Fufion,  that  Tin  taken  firft  out  of 

Furnace  wherein  it  is  melted,  being  always  purer  than 

that  towards  the  Bottom. 

The  other  Kind  of  Finenefs  is  that  given  the  Tin,  by 
adding  fome  other  Metal  or  Mineral  to  it,  to  render  it 
more  fonorous  as  well  as  brighter  ;  fuch  is  Jin  of  Anti¬ 
mony,  Pewter, 

For  the  Method  of  affayhig  Tin.— To  find  whether 
Tin  be  foft  and  ductile,  or  harfh  and  brittle,  there  arc 
two  Kinds  of  Effays  : — The  iiift,  is  by  putting  the  Tn 
in  a  Mould  of  call  Brafs,  and  there  melting  it.  If  te.c 
Metal  be  harfh,  it  will  be  taken  out  heavier  than  before  * 
otherwife  it  will  be  lighter.  The  fecond,  by  calling 
the  melted  Tin  into  a  little  Mould,  made  of  the  rhundcr- 
Stone.  This  Mould  has  a  little  Canal  of  modeiure 
Length,  which  condufts  the  Matter  into  a  Cavity,  ca¬ 
pable  of  containing  half  a  Billiard  Bah:  If  the  Tin  he 
harfh,  it  appears  whitifli  towards  the  Entry  of  dvr 
Mould  5  otherwife  it  is  tinged  fuperficially  with  a  very 

faint  bluifh  Brown. 

Refining  of  Iron,  begins  likewife  by  melting  it.  The 
Greater  Degree  of  Fufion  the  Mineral  has,  the  more  the 
Metal  is  purified  :  But  this  firft  Fufion  is  not  /b/Bcienr. 
To  render  the  Iron  malleable,  and  /it  to  endure  the. 
File,  it  mull  be  melted  a  fecond  Time;  then  forged  or 
beaten  a  long  Time  with  huge  heavy  Hammers,  wrought 
by  Water ;  then  heated  in  the  Fire,  and  at  lad  reduced 

on  the  Anvil  into  Bars  of  feveral  Thickness. 

The  more  the  Iron  is  heated  in  the  Fire,  and  the 
more  it  is  beaten,  whether  hoc  or  cold,  the  finer  it 

becomes.  _  .  »  „ 

Steel  is  only  Iron  refined  to  a  great  Degree  by  heat¬ 
ing  it  with  fome  other  Ingredients,  which  dole  up  tin. 

Fores,  and  fofeen  the  Grain  thereof. 

Refining  of  Lb  ad.  is  performed  like  that  of 
other  impeded!  Metals,  by  Ircquent  Meltings,  M  lam  ■ 
ming  it  before  it  be  cold ;  and  calling  m  LaLuw  ami 

other  kind  of  Eat.  ,  .n-  r 

There  is  alfo  an  /Ijfay  made  of  Ready  for 
Gold  and  Silver,  being  pei  formed  by  m“s 

#-  v  _  .  n.  r _ _ ~  I  r:ul  DC  UU  Ol  u|,v 
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g'VThiVdone,  the  Allies,  and  other  Impurities  arc 
blown  from  the  Top  of  the  Metal,  till  it  appears  as 
clear  as  a  Looking-Glafs ;  and  then  an  Ounce  of  Borax 

broke  in  Pieces  is  thrown  in.  .  ^  0f  t|ic  utmoll  Importance,  the  Lead  be  Iru  «  -  ^ 

which  are  found  eleven  Fenny-weights,  and  fixtcui  JJfy  » ^  tv\Unot  evaporate  like  other  kmu.  v 

^  .i  i  ft  /«  .1  _ _ .)/>■. 

To  recover  the  Silver  that  may  be  left  in  the  Faeces 
or  Scoria,  they  pound  them,  and  give  them  repeated 

Lotions  in  frefli  Waters. 

But  both  the  one  and  the  other  Manners  arc  tedious 
and  troublefomc,  when  performed  on  large  Quantities. 

This  occafioned  M.  Uomberg  to  endeavour  to  Jhortcn 
the  Operation;  which  he  elledled  with  good  Sucec  s 
I  lis  Method  is,  to  calcine  his  Silver  with  halt  its  W  eight 
of  common  Sulphur  ;  and  after  melting  the  whole  tone- 

<\  4  %  1  If*  1 1 fto  nnnn  ir  !(*- 


OI  CUlulnvn  ouiiinu i  9  miw  ^  -o  .  .* 

rbor  to  call  a  Quantity  of  Stecl-l;ilings  upon  it  at  k*- 
vera'i  limes:  Upon  this  the  Sulphur  quits  the  Silver, 


with  tnc  J^caci,  win  nui  .  ■■■  - 

Alloy,  but  unite  with  the  Metal  under  /ijjtiy. 

To  prevent  this  Dilorder,  and  aflure  Me  Oper.it 

there  is  no  Way  but  to  allay  the  Lead  lllcl  • 

T  his  /Ijfay  is  performed  in  the  fime  1  Bat 

with  the  lame  Coppcls,  us  thole  ol  Gt  k  •  A]]  k|(. 
the  Procefs  is  incomparably  mom  In  1 ,  ^ 

required,  when  the  Coppel  is  liuitu  ,  'cya]10. 

die  Piece  ot  I  .ead  to  be  allayed.  •  -  j  u.iv 

rates  entirely,  it  is  lit  lor  He  Purpofe  On^d 

trary,  if  there  amain  a  little  Gram  ol  S  5 
Bottom,  it  mull  be  let  alkie. 
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■T)  ELIGION,  Religio ,  is  that  Worfhip  or  Ho- 
maCTe  due  to  God,  confider’d  as  Creator,  Preferver, 

„nj  Redeemer  of  the  World. 

The  Foundation  of  all  Religion ,  is,  that  there  is  a  God ; 
and  that  he  requires  fome  Service  at  the  Hands  of  his 
Creatures.  From  the  different  Manners  wherein  we  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  Knowlege  of  this  Service ;  Religion  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  natural  and  reveal'd, 

Ratuml  Religion,  is  all  that’s  a  natural  Confequence 
of  that  innate  Idea  we  have  within  us  of  a  Divinity  ;  and 
which  joined  with  the  Dictates  of  our  Reafon,  gives  us 
to  underftand,  that  that  Divinity  fo  infinitely  above  our 
Apj  rehcnfions,  claims  from  us  a  certain  Worfhip,  Love, 
and  Refped,  far  fuperior  to  that  which  is  fhewn  to  all 
that  is  the  moft  eminent,  the  moft  refpe&ful,  and  the 
moll:  amiable  among  the  created  Beings.  * 

The  reveal'd  Religion  is  what  we  learn  to  be  due,  by 
fome  fupernatural  Means;  as  by  an  exprefs  Declaration 
of  God  himfelf,  by  the  Mouth  of  Prophets,  &V. 

The  firft  flows  immediately  from  the  Relation  be¬ 
tween  the  Creature  and  the  Creator  ;  the  latter  does  not 
flow  from  fuch  a  Relation  •,  but  is  fuperadded  from  the 
mere  Will  andPleafure  of  the  Creator. 

The  firft  we  ordinarily  call  Morality  or  Etbicks ;  be- 
caufe  immediately  converiant  about  the  Manners  and  Du¬ 
ties  of  Men,  towards  one  another  ;  and  towards  them- 
felvcs,  confider’d  as  Creatures  of  that  Being  ;  which  Re¬ 
ligion  has  never  much  flourifhed  among  Men. 

The  latter  wc  call,  by  Way  ol  Eminence,  Religion , 
as  being  the  Rule  of  our  Duty  immediately  to  God 
himfelf. 

The  firfl:  fuppofes  a  God,  a  Providence,  a  future  State, 
Rewards,  and  Punifhmcnts  :  The  latter,  likewife,  fup¬ 
pofes  an  immediate  Million  from  God  himfelf,  attefted 
by  Miracles. 

The  firfl  reign’d  from  the  Creation,  to  the  Million  of 
Mofes  ;  though  almoft  entirely  disfigured  by  the  Supcr- 
flitions,  ridiculous  Romances,  and  Dreams  of  the  Pagans, 
who  formed  to  themfclves  as  many  Deities,  as  their  de¬ 
praved  Imagination  could  invent  filling  the  Heavens 
with  a  confus’d  Mixture  of  Heroes,  virtuous  Men,  pro¬ 
fligate,  debauched,  and  Iawlcfs  Ruffians  and  Scoundrels 
virtuous  Women,  Proftitutcs,  ii fc.  and  placing  on  their 
Altars,  not  Men.  only,  but  even  the  vilcft  and  mod  de- 
fpicable  In  feds  *,  which  they  had  the  facrilcgious  Folly  to 
honour  with  a  Worfhip  which  was  due  to  God  alone  ; 
and  the  moft  unconceivable  is,  that  thofe  Nations 
where  the  Arts  and  Sciences  flourifhed  moil,  and  diftin- 
guifhed  from  others  for  their  Capacity  and  Senfe,  were 
the  moll  guilty  of  that  Folly. 

The  I  Jr  a  elites  themfclves,  that  People  fo  much  che- 
rifhed  of  God,  that  by  a  Prc-diledtion  he  had  chofen 
them  for  his  own,  in  a  particular  Manner,  and  cxclufivc 
of  all  other  Nations,  were  not  quite  free  from  thofe  Su- 
perfiiiions ;  till  Revelation  came  to  their  Succour,  to 
prevent  their  deviating  ft  ill  more  and  more  from  the  true 
Worfhip  ;  which  Revelation  was  made  by  Mofes  and  the 
Prophets,  and  which  was  the  Foundation  of  the  Jewifij 
Religion,  or  Judaifm  ;  as  I  have  explained  in  my  Trea¬ 
dle  thereof,  under  the  Letter  J. 

The  Clsrifiian  Religion ,  which  is  that  I  defign  to  treat 
of  in  this  Place,  is  alio  founded  on  Revelation,  which  was 
made  by  Chrilt  and  his  Apoftles  ;  part  thereof  is  the 
Jewifij  Revelation.  For  the  Mejftah  promis’d  in  the  one, 
is  revealed  in  the  other:  But  all  the  reft  of  the  Jcwi/h  Re¬ 
velation,  which  related  peculiarly  to  the  JewiJh People,  is 
here  lit  afide,  and  only  that  Part  of  it  which  was  to  a  He  (ft 
the  World  in  general,  we  mean  that  relating  to  the 
Coining  of  the  Mrjjiab ,  is  here  built  upon. 

Indeed  it  mull  be  owned  the  Jews  ever  looked  on 
this  as  peculiar  to  themfclves,  as  any  of  the  left  ;  the 

was  promis’d  to* them  lie  was  to  be  their  De- 
1; yeier,  their  Reft orer,  i$c.  But  upon  the  taking  Place  of 
this  new  Revelation,  a.  new  Scene  was  open’d,  'This 
ol  the  old  Revelation  it  was  fhewn,  was  all  typical, 
or  allegorical  i  and  the  Prophecies  relating  hereto,  not 
10  he  mulct  flood  in  their  primary  or  literal  Senfe. 

Vo i,,  II. 


T ht  Mefiab  was  not  to  be  theReftorer  of  the  JewiJb  So¬ 
vereignty,  and  Liberties,  which  were  now  fallen  into 
the  Hands  of  the  Romans ,  but  to  reftore  and  re-eftablifli 
the  World,  who  had  loft  their  original  Righteotifnefs, 
and  were  become  Slaves  of  Sin  ;  ro  preach  Repentance 
and  Remifiion  ;  and  at  laft  to  fulFer  Death  ;  that  all  who 
believqd  in  him,  might  not  die,  but  have  everlafting 
Life. 

Such  is  the  Tenor  and  Defign  of  the  Chriftmi Revela¬ 
tion,  which  in  the  Event  was  fo  far  from  being  what  it 
had  been  apprehended  to  be  by  the  People  to  whom  it 
was  firft  promifed  ;  that  it  proved  the  very  Reverfe ;  and 
inftead  of  re-eftabli filing  and  confirming  the  other 
Branches  of  their  Revelation,  fuperfeded,  and  fet  them 
all  afide.  The  Pale  was  now  broken-down,  and  the 
being  of  the  Seed  of  Abraham  ceafed  to  '  be  a  Privilege,- 
all  the  World  being  invited  on  the  fame  Terms  with 
the  Jews . 

The  Confequence  was,  that  the  Jews  denying  this  to 
be  the  Meffiah  that  had  been  promifed  to  them,  as  not 
able  to  fee  the  Prophecies  fulfilled  in  him,  for  want  of 
the  typical  Means  thereof,  were  generally  excluded  from 
the  Privileges  of  that  Million  which  had  been  fuppofed 
wholly  intended  for  them  •,  and  had  their  Ruin  com- 
pleated  from  the  very  Means,  whence  they  expected 
their  Redemption. 

In  EfFcft,  one  of  the  greateft  Difficulties  in  Chriftianity 
turns  upon  the  Completion  of  the  Scripture  Prophecies. — * 

In  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Teftament,  are  frequent 
Predidtions  of  the  Mejfiab ,  as  already  obferved,  which 
the  Writers  of  the  New  frequently  urge  to  the  Jews 
and  Heathens  as  fulfilled  in  Jefus  ChriS  \  and  on  this 
Principle  evince  the  Truth  of  his  Million:  But  thefe 
Texts  thus  urged  from  the  Old  in  the  New  Teftament, 
are  fometimes  not  to  be  now  found  in  the  Old  ;  whence 
moft  of  the  Chriftian  Commentators,  Divines,  and  Cri- 
ticks,  antient  and  modern,  judge  them  to  be  applied  in 
a  fecondary,  typical,  allegorical,  or  myftical  Senfe. 

•  Thus,  e.  gr,  St.  Matthew,  after  an  Account  of  the 
Conception  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Birth  of  Jefus ,  lays, 
All  this  was  done ,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
fpoken  by  the  Prophet ,  faying ,  Behold  a  Virgin  J. hall  be  with 
Child ,  and  fhall  bring  forth  a  Son ,  and  they  Jhall  call  his 
Name  Immanuel.  But  the  Words,  as  they  ftancl  in 
Jfaiah ,  whence  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  taken,  do,  in 
their-  obvious  and  literal  Senfe,  relate  to  a  young  Wo¬ 
man  who  was  to  bring  forth  a  Child  in  the  Days  o\' Ahaz\ 
as  appears  from  the  Context,  and  as  is  owned  by  Grotius , 
liuctius ,  Caftalio ,  CiiralLcus ,  Epifcopius ,  Le  Cl  ere,  Lamy , 
Hammond,  Simon,  &c. 

This  Prophecy,  then,  not  being  fulfilled  in  Jefus,  in 
the  primary,  literal,  or  obvious  Senfe  of  the  Words,  is 
fuppofed,  like  the  other  Prophecies  cited  by  the  Apoftles, 
to  be  fulfilled  in  a  fecondary,  typical,  or  allegorical 
Senfe,  i,  e.  this  Prophecy  which  was  firft  literally  fulfil¬ 
led  by  the  Prophet’s  Son  in  the  Time  of  Abaz,  was 
again  fulfilled  by  the  Birth  of  Jefus,  as  being  an  Event 
of  the  fame  Kind,  and  intended  to  be  fignified,  ci¬ 
ther- by  the  Prophet,  or  by  God,  who  dircdlod  the  Pro¬ 
phet’s  Speech. 

Grotius  obferves,  this  to  be  the  Cafe  in  moft,  if  not 
all  the  Prophecies  and  Citations  quoted  from  the  Old  in 
the  New  Teftament-,  and  Do  dwell,  with  Sir  John  Mar- 
fijam,  refer  even  the  famous  Prophecy  of  Daniel,  about 
the  feventy  Weeks,  to  the  Time  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs  \ 
(hewing  that  the  Expreftions  taken  thence  by  Chrifl, 
and  mged  by  him,  as  predicting  the  Deftru<ftion  of  Je- 
rufalcm  by  the  Romans ,  have  only  in  a  fecondary  Scale  a 
Refpcdl  to  that  Dcftrudlion. 

Anil  even  that  famous  Prophecy  in  the  Pentateuch, 
A  Prophet  will  the  Lord  G od  raife  up  unto  thee,  like  unto 
me  to  him  ) 'hall ye  hearken.  Which  St.  Luke  refers  to  as 
fpoken  of  Jefus  Chrilt ,  is,  by  Simon,  Grotius,  Stilling’ 
feet,  &c,  uncievltood  to  (ignily,  in  its  immediate  Seim*, 
a  Prom ile  of  a  Succcftion  of  Prophets. 

It  is  allowed  then  the  Apoftles  applied  the  Prophecies 
they  quote  from  the  Old  Tt (lament,  in  a  tvpicai  Senfe  ■, 
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it  had  thus  undergone  the  Tell  *,  they  judge  from  the 
greater  or  lefs  Lois  it  has  fuitained,  of  the  Quantity  of 
Alloy  mixed  with  it. 

In  thofe  different  Manners  Gold  is  refined  and  affhyed . 

Now  for  refining  Silver  which  is  done  two  Ways; 
the  one  with  Lead,  the  other  with  Salt-petre.  The  beft 
and  cheapeft  is  that  with  Lead  ;  though  that  with  Salt¬ 
petre  ftill  obtains  in  many  Places,  for  want  of  Workmen 
who  underftand  the  Procefs  of  the  latter. 

To  refine  Silver  with  Lead  a  Coppel  is  filled  with 
a  Mixture  of  Brick  Afhes,  and  Afhes  of  a  Bullock’s  or 
other  Bones.  It  is  fet  on  the  Fire  and  heated  red-hot ; 
in  which  State  the  Lead  is  put  in,  and  when  this  is 
melted,  the  Silver ,  in  the  Proportion  of  a  Pound  of 
Lead  to  four  or  five  Ounces  of  Silver,  and  even  fome- 
what  more  Lead,  if  the  Silver  be  very  coarfc.  As  thefe 
two  Metals  melt  together,  the  Copper,  before  mixed 
with  the  Silver ,  diflipates  in  Smoak,  or  goes  away  with 
the  Scum  and  Litharge,  and  io  does  the  Lead  itfelf ; 
leaving  the  Silver  alone  in  the  Coppel,  in  its  proper 
Degree  of  Finenefs. 

In  this  Method  of  Refining ,  wherein  6  or  7000  Pounds 
may  be  refined  at  once ;  the  Metal  is  drawn  out  of  the 
Coppel  two  Ways  the  one  by  plunging  in  it,  while 
ftill  liquid,  a  thick  Bar  of  Iron,  round  which  the  Silver 
flicks  in  Form  of  a  Shell,  or  Cruft  repeating  this  again 
and  again  :  The  other  is  by  letting  the  Coppel  Hand  till 
it  be  cold ;  in  the  Bottom  whereof  the  Silver  fixes  in 
Form  of  Cake. 

The  refining  Silver  with  Salt-petre ,  is  performed  in  a 
Wind  Furnace. — The  Silver  to  be  refined  having  been 
reduced  into  Grains  of  the  Size  of  little  Peas,  by  pour¬ 
ing  it,  when  melted,  into  a  Tub  of  common  Water 
it  is  heated  over  again  in  a  Boiler.  After  this  they 
put  it  in  a  Crucible,  and  along  with  it,  to  every  eight 
Ounces  of  Metal,  two  of  Salt-petre. 

The  Crucible  is  now  covered  up  with  an  earthen  Lid, 
in  Form  of  a  Dome,  cxaftly  luted  ;  which  Lid  how¬ 
ever  is  to  have  a  little  Aperture  in  the  Middle. 

The  Crucible  being  put  in  the  Furnace,  and  covered 
with  Charcoal,  which  is  only  to  be  lighted  by  Degrees 
at  length  they  give  it  the  full  Force  of  the  Fire  to  put 
the  Metal  into  a  perfedt  Fufion.  This  they  repeat  three 
Times  fuccefTively,  at  an  Interval  of  a  Quarter  of  an 
Hour. 

After  the  third  Fire  they  uncover  the  Furnace,  and 
let  the  Crucible  cool  ;  and  at  length  break  it,  to  get 
out  the  Silver,  which  is  found  in  a  Button  or  Culot 
the  Bottom  whereof  is  very  fine  Silver and  the  Top 
mixed  with  the  Faeces  of  the  Salt-petre,  and  the  Alloy 
of  the  Silver,  and  even  fome  Particles  of  the  fine  Silver. 

The  Culot  being  feparated  from  the  Impurities,  is 
melted  in  a  new  Crucible,  and  into  the  DifTolution  is 
thrown  Charcoal- Dufr,  anti  the  whole  brifkly  worked 
together.  Then  the  Crucible  being  covered  up  again, 
and  the  Furnace  charged  with  Coal,  a  fecond  Fire  is 
given  it. 

This  done,  the  Allies,  and  other  Impurities  are 
blown  from  the  'Top  of  the  Metal,  till  it  appears  as 
clear  as  a  Looking-Glafs  and  then  an  Ounce  of  Borax 
broke  in  Pieces  is  thrown  in. 

Lafily,  the  Crucible  being  covered  up  again,  they 
give  it  the  Jail  Fire-,  after  which  it  is  call  into  Ingots  ; 
which  are  found  eleven  Penny-weights,  and  fixteen 
Grains  fine. 

To  recover  the  Silver  that  may  be  left  in  the  Frcccs 
or  Scoria,  they  pound  them,  and  give  them  repeated 
Lotions  in  frclh  Waters. 

But  both  the  one  and  the  other  Manners  are  tedious 
and  troublefomc,  when  performed  on  large  Quantities. 

'1  his  occafioned  M.  llombcrg  to  endeavour  to  fhorten 


and  joins  ttfdf  to  the  Iron,  and  both  ar*  rm 
Scoria,  which  fwim  on  the  Silver;  ancftl  *  ir*G 
is  found  pure  at  the  Bottom  of  the*  CruriM^  ^Ctul  uCt 

The  /IJjay  oj  Silver  is  much  after  the’ f, 
ner  of  that  of  Gold  ;  only  Jels  difficult 
The  Silver  is  weighed  as  before-,  and  the  fan? rft°rtrr- 
and  Muttler,  the  fame  Fire,  the  fame  r  C  P Ur,1^c\ 
Add,  that  Lead  is  alio  put  in  the  Coppe]  °P‘DeI  hi"c- 
to  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  the  Silver ’rnPk°P0r.ti(;::c  ‘ 

The  Lead  being  well  melted  and  clear  rh 
put  in  -,  and  after  it  is  brought  to  an  opal  C  '  ^Ver 
fixed  in  a  Lump  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Cou^1^  anJ 
happens  in  about  half  an  Flour-,  they  Jet  p  ’  'vfat 
cleanfeit;  and  laftly,  weigh  it  again  as  in 2:1,1 
.  from  its  Diminution  eftimate  the  Quantity  nf  a°,  a"^ 

The  refining  of  Copper,  is  only  performed  h  ^ 
the  mineral  Matter  feveral  Lotions  before  th •  8lv.{,1S 
it ;  and  then  giving  it  feveral  repeated  Fufinn. C  nJc!ti,':S 

The  refining  of  Tin,  is  performed  much'  p,  , 
fame  Manner  of  that  of  Copper-,  though  a  tCr  f‘lc 

guilh  two  Kinds  of  Finenefs  of  thislvicral 
arifing  from  its  Fufion,  that  Tin  taken  fjrft  "  ,  . CJ,,C 

Furnace  wherein  it  is  melted,  bein^  ahv»«e  °Ut  t<,]- 
that  towards  the  Bottom.  0  ys  purcr  ton 

The  other  Kind  of  Finenefs  is  that  given  rV  <r-  , 
adding  fome  other  Metal  or  Mineral  to  ir,  to  rT  ^ 
more  fonorous  as  well  as  brighter;  fuch  is  Tinf\  !£ 
mony.  Pewter,  &c.  or 

For  the  Method  of  affayinr  Tin . _ To  .  , 

Tin  be  foft  and  dudtile,  or  harfh  and  brittp"  ,W,lct!*er 
two  Kinds  of  Fflays  :-Thc  firft,  is  by  piH^?C 

in  a  Mould  of  caff  Brais,  and  there  mdtk«  iT  t  ^ 
Metal  be  harfh,  it  will  be  taken  out  heavier^  bef^ 
otherwife  it  will  be  lighter.  The  fecond,  is  by  ca;C- 
the  melted  Tin  into  a  little  Mould,  made  of  the  flrJ..? 
Stone.  This  Mould  has  a  little  Canal  of  mC*. 
Length,  which  conduds  the  Matter  into  a  Cavity 
pable  of  containing  half  a  Billiard  Bah:  If  the  Tin  F 
harfh,  it  appears  whitifh  towards  the  Entry  oV  t’- 

Mould  ;  otherwife  it  is  tinged  fuperficially  with  a  very 
faint  bluifh  Brown.  1 

Refitting  of  Iron,  begins  likewife  by  melting  it.  The 
greater  Degree  of  Fufion  the  Mineral  has,  the  more  the 
Metal  is  purified  :  But  this  firft  Fufion  is  nor  lii/fidenr. 
To  render  the  Iron  malleable,  and  fit  to  endure  the 
File,  it  mufl  be  melted  a  fecond  Time-  then  forged  or 
beaten  a  long  Time  with  huge  heavy  Hammers,  wrought 
by  Water-,  then  heated  in  the  Fire,  and  at  latl  reduced 
on  the  Anvil  into  Bars  of  feveral  Thickness. 

The  more  the  Iron  is  heated  in  the  Fire,  and  the 
more  it  is  beaten,  whether  hoc  or  cold,  the  finer  it 
becomes. 

Steel  is  only  Iron  refined  to  a  great  Degree  by  heat¬ 
ing  it  with  fome  other  Ingredients,  which  dofe  up  the 
Pores,  and  foften  the  Grain  thereof. 

Refining  of  Lead,  is  performed  like  that  of  moil 
other  impeded:  Metals,  by  frequent  Meltings,  ftill  hum¬ 
ming  it  before  it  be  cold  ;  and  catting  in  Tallow  and 
other  kind  of  Fat. 

There  is  alfo  an  sljfay  7n0.de  of  Lead ;  for  the  Allay  rf 
Gold  and  Silver,  being  pei formed  by  means  of  head; 
Tis  of  the  utmoft  Importance,  the  Lead  be  free  of  ar.v 
Mixture  of  either  of  the  two  Metals:  Othenv;!:  the 
sljfay  will  be  falfc,  by  reafon  the  Gold  and  Silver  mixed 
with  the  Lead,  will  not  evaporate  like  other  Kinds  cl 

Alloy,  but  unite  with  the  Metal  under  /tjfny. 

To  prevent  this  Dilbrtler,  and  afilne  the  Operation, 
there  is  no  Way  but  to  allay  the  Lead  itlcll. 

This  SlJJay  is  performed  in  the  fame  Furnace, 
with  the  fame  Coppcls,  as  thofe  of  Gold  and  Silver:  But 
the  Procefs  is  incomparably  more  fimple.  All  hue 


ami 


the  Operation  v  which  lie  eileded  with  good  Succcfs,  required,  when  the  Coppel  is  heated,  being  to  put  m 

His  Method  is,  to  calcine  his  Silver  with  half  its  Weight  the  Piece  of  Lead  to  be  allayed.  II  this  Lead  evapv 

of  common  Sulphur ;  and  after  melting  the  whole  toge-  rates  entirely,  it  is  fit  for  the  Purpofe.  On  tlif  ou¬ 
tlier,  to  call  a  Quantity  of  Steel-Pilings  upon  it  at  le-  trary,  if  there  remain  a  little  Grain  of  Silver,  OV.  *u  i»- 

veral  T  imes:  I ’pen  this  the  Sulphur  quits  the  Silver,  Bottom,  it  mull  be  la  alkie. 
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f)  ELIGION,  Religio ,  is  that  Worlhip  or  Ho- 
|V  mage  duo  to  God,  con  fide  r’d  as  Creator,  Prefer  ver, 

„1Ki  Kedeemer  of  the  World. 

“  Foundation  of  all  Religion ,  is,  that  there  is  a  God  ; 
nnd  that  he  requires  fome  Service  at  the  Hands  of  his 
Creatures.  From  the  different  Manners  wherein  we  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  Knowlege  of  this  Service  ;  Religion  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  natural  and  reveal'd. 

Natural  Religion,  is  all  that’s  a  natural Confequence 
0f  that  innate  Idea  we  have  within  us  of  a  Divinity  ;  and 
which  joined  with  the  Dictates  of  our  Reafon,  gives  us 
to  underftand,  that  that  Divinity  fo  infinitely  above  our 
j\p|  renditions,  claims  from  us  a  certain  Worfhip,  Love, 
and  Refpefr,  far  fuperior  to  that  which  is  (hewn  to  all 
that  is  the  moft  eminent,  the  moft  refpedtful,  and  the 
molt  amiable  among  the  created  Beings.  • 

The  reveal'd  Religion  is  what  we  learn  to  be  due,  by 
l*ome  fupernatural  Means-,  as  by  an  exprefs  Declaration 
of  God  himfeif,  by  the  Mouth  of  Prophets,  &c. 

The  firft  flows  immediately  from  the  Relation  be¬ 
tween  the  Creature  and  the  Creator  ;  the  latter  does  not 
flow  from  fuch  a  Relation  but  is  fuperadded  from  the 
niere  Will  andPleal'ure  of  the  Creator. 

The  firft  we  ordinarily  call  Morality  or  Etbicks  be- 
caufe  immediately  converlant  about  the  Manners  and  Du¬ 
ties  of  Men,  towards  one  another  ;  and  towards  them- 
felvcs,  confider’d  as  Creatures  of  that  Being  ;  which  Re¬ 
ligion  has  never  much  flourifhed  among  Men. 

The  latter  wc  call,  by  Way  of  F.minence,  Religion , 
as  being  the  Rule  of  our  Duty  immediately  to  God 
himfeif. 

The  firft  fuppofes  a  God,  a  Providence,  a  future  State, 
Rewards,  and  Punilhmcnts  :  The  latter,  likewife,  fup¬ 
pofes  an  immediate  Million  from  God  himfeif,  attefted 
by  Miiacles. 

The  firft  reign’d  from  the  Creation,  to  the  Million  of 
Mofes  *,  though  almoft  entirely  disfigured  by  the  Supcr- 
flitions,  ridiculous  Romances,  and  Dreams  of  the  Pagans, 
who  formed  to  themfelves  as  many  Deities,  as  their  de¬ 
praved  Imagination  could  invent  *  filling  the  Heavens 
with  a  confus’d  Mixture  of  Heroes,  virtuous  Men,  pro¬ 
fligate,  debauched,  and  Jawlcfs  Ruffians  and  Scoundrels  *, 
virtuous  Women,  Proftitutcs,  C?c.  and  placing  on  their 
Altars,  not  Men  only,  but  even  the  vileft  and  moft  de- 
fpicable  Infe&s;  which  they  had  the  facrilcgious  Folly  to 
honour  with  a  Worfhip  which  was  due  to  God  alone; 
and  the  moft  unconceivable  is,  that  thole  Nations 
where  the  Arts  and  Sciences  fiourifhed  moft,  and  diftin- 
guiflicd  from  others  for  their  Capacity  and  Senfe,  were 
the  moft  guilty  of  that  Folly. 

The  I  Jr  a  elites  them  fe  Ives,  that  People  fo  much  chc- 
rifhed  of  God,  that  by  a  Prc-diledtion  he  had  chofcn 
them  for  his  own,  in  a  particular  Manner,  and  exclufivc 
of  all  other  Nations,  were  not  quite  free  from  thofc  Su- 
perllitions  till  Revelation  came  to  their  Succour,  to 
prevent  their  deviating  ftill  more  and  more  from  the  true 
Worfhip  which  Revelation  was  made  by  Mofes  and  the 
Prophets,  and  which  was  the  Foundation  of  the  JewiJh 
Religion,  or  Jttdaifm  ;  as  I  have  explained  in  my  Trea¬ 
dle  thereof,  under  the  Letter  J. 

The  Chrifiian  Religion ,  which  is  that  I  defign  to  treat 
of  in  this  Place,  is  alio  founded  on  Revelation,  which  was 
made  by  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles  ;  part  thereof  is  the 
Jcivifij  Revelation.  For  the  Mejftah  promis’d  in  the  one, 
is  revealed  in  the  other:  But  all  the  reft  of  the  JewiJh  Re¬ 
velation,  which  related  peculiarly  to  the  JewiJh  People,  is 
here  let  afide,  and  only  that  Part  of  it  which  was  to  ailed: 
the  World  in  general,  we  mean  that  relating  to  the 
Coming  of  the  Meffiah ,  is  here  built  upon. 

Indeed  it  mull  be  owned  the  Jews  ever  looked  on 
this  as  peculiar  to  them  (elves,  as  any  of  the  tell  ;  the 
MfJJ.ab  was  promis’d  to*  them  ;  he  was  to  he  their  De- 
I’.vm  r,  their  Kell orcr,  &c.  But  upon  the  taking  Place  of 
this  new  Revelation,  a.  new  Scene  was  open’d.  This 
k'lit  of  the  old  Revelation  it  was  Ihewn,  was  all  typical, 
<)r  allegorical  •,  ant)  the  Prophecies  relating  hereto,  not 
to  be  undullood  in  their  primal y  or  literal  SenJ'e. 
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The  Meffiah  was  not  to  be  the  Reflorer  of  the  JewiJh  So¬ 
vereignty,  and  Liberties,  which  were  now  fallen  into 
the  Hands  of  the  Romans ,  but  to  reftore  and  re-eftablilh 
the  World,  who  had  loft  their  original  Righteoufnefs, 
and  were  become  Slaves  of  Sin  ;  to  preach  Repentance 
and  Remiffion  ;  and  at  laft  to  fuller  Death  ;  that  all  who 
believed  in  him,  might  not  die,  but  have  everlafting 
Life. 

Such  is  the  Tenor  and  Defign  of  the  Chrifiian -Revela¬ 
tion,  which  in  the  Event  was  fo  far  from  being  what  it 
had  been  apprehended  to  be  by  the  People  to  whom  it 
was  firft  promifed  •,  that  it  proved  the  very  Reverie  *,  and 
inftead  of  re-eftabli  filing  and  confirming  the  other 
Branches  of  their  Revelation,  fuperfeded,  and  fet  them 
all  afide.  The  Pale  was  now  broken-down,  and  the 
being  of  the  Seed  of  Abraham  ceafed  to  be  a  Privilege, 
all  the  World  being  invited  on  the  fame  Terms  with 
the  Jews. 

The  Confequence  was,  that  the  Jews  denying  this  to 
be  the  Meffiah  that  had  been  promifed  to  them,  as  not 
able  to  fee  the  Prophecies  fulfilled  in  him,  for  want  of 
the  typical  Means  thereof,  were  generally  excluded  from 
the  Privileges  of  that  Million  which  had  been  fuppofed 
wholly  intended  for  them  and  had  their  Ruin  com- 
pleated  from  the  very  Means,  whence  they  expedited 
their  Redemption. 

In  Effect,  one  of  the  greateft  Difficulties  in  Chriftianity 
turns  upon  the  Completion  of  the  Scripture  Prophecies. — * 

In  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Teftament,  are  frequent 
Predictions  of  the  Mejfiah ,  as  already  obferved,  which 
the  Writers  of  the  New  frequently  urge  to  the  Jews 
and  Heathens  as  fulfilled  in  Jefus  ChtiQ  and  on  this 
Principle  evince  the  Truth  of  his  Million :  But  thefe 
Texts  thus  urged  from  the  Old  in  the  New  Teftament, 
are  fometimes  not  to  be  now  found  in  the  Old  whence 
moft  of  the  Chrifiian  Commentators,  Divines,  and  Cri- 
ticks,  antient  and  modern,  judge  them  to  be  applied  in 
a  fecondary,  typical,  allegorical,  or  myftical  Senfe. 

Thus,  e.  gr.  St.  Matthew,  after  an  Account  of  the 
Conception  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Birth  of  Jefus,  lays* 
All  this  was  done ,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
fpoken  by  the  Prophet ,  faying ,  Behold  a  Virgin  fl:all  be  with 
Child ,  and  Jball  bring  forth  a  Son ,  and  they  foall  call  his 
Name  Immanuel.  But  the  Words,  as  they  ftancl  in 
lfaiah ,  whence  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  taken,  do,  in 
their  obvious  and  literal  Senfe,  relate  to  a  young  Wo¬ 
man  who  was  to  bring  forth  a  Child  in  the  Days  of  Ahaz\ 
as  appears  from  the  Context,  and  as  is  owned  by  Grot  i  us, 
lluetius ,  Caftalio,  Cur  a  Hats,  Epijcopius ,  Lc  Cl  ere ,  Lamy , 
Hammond ,  Simon ,  &c. 

This  Prophecy,  then,  not  being  fulfilled  in  Jefus,  in 
the  primary,  literal,  or  obvious  Senfe  of  the  Words,  is 
fuppofed,  like  the  other  Prophecies  cited  by  the  Apoftles, 
to  be  fulfilled  in  a  fecondary,  typical,  or  allegorical 
Senfe,  i.  e.  this  Prophecy  which  was  firft  literally  fulfil¬ 
led  by  the  Prophet’s  Son  in  the  Time  of  Ahaz ,  was 
again  fulfilled  by  the  Birth  of  Jefus,  as  being  an  Event 
of  the  fame  Kind,  and  intended  to  be  figuificd,  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  Prophet,  or  by  God,  who  directed  the  Pro¬ 
phet’s  Speech. 

Grotius  obferves,  this  to  be  the  Cafe  in  moft,  if  not 
all  the  Prophecies  and  Citations  quoted  from  the  Old  in 
the  New  Teftament;  and  Dodwcll ,  with  Sir  John  Mar- 
foam ,  refer  even  the  famous  Prophecy  of  Daniel ,  about 
the  feventy  Weeks,  to  the  Time  of  y Inliochus  Efipbancs ; 
filewing  that  the  Exprcflions  taken  thence  by  Chrift, 
and  uigcd  by  him,  as  predicting  the  DcClruftion  of  Jc- 
rufalem  by  the  Romans ,  have  only  in  a  fecondary  Seuie  a 
Rclpcdl  to  that  Dell  ru<5l ion. 

And  even  that  famous  Prophecy  in  the  Pentateuch, 
A  Prophet  will  the  Lord  God  relife  up  unto  thee ,  like  unto 
m  e  \  to  hi  m  /halt  ye  hen  rken .  Which  St.  Luke  refers  to  a  a 
fpoken  of  Jefus  Chrift ,  is,  by  Snnon,  Grotius,  Stilling- 
feet,  &c.  iinderltood  to  lignily,  in  ’us  immediate  Senfe, 
a  Promile  of  a  Succefiion  of  Prophets. 

It  is  allowed  then  the  ApollRs  applied  the  Prophecies 
they  quote  from  the  Old  Tdlament,  in  a  typical  Senfe  ; 

i i  Y  but 
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but  unhappily  the  Rules  whereby  they  are  quoted  are 
loft.  Dr.  Stanhope  laments  the  L.ofs  of  the  JewiJh  Tra¬ 
ditions  or  Rules  for  interpreting  Scripture  received 
among  the  Rabbins,  and  followed  by  the  Apoftles. 
But  this  Lofts,  Sarenhefius ,  Hebrew  Profeflor  at  Amfter- 
dam,  thinks  lie  has  retrieved  from  the  JewiJh  Talmud, 
and  the  antient  Jewifij  Commentaries ;  and  has  accord- 
ingly  publilhed  to  the  World,  the  Rules  whereby  the 
Apoftles  quoted  the  Old  Teftament. 

But  the  Truth  is,  thele  Rules  are  too  precarious, 
ftrained,  and  unnatural  to  gain  much  Credit. 

Mr.  Whifton  condemns  all  allegorical  Explanation  of 
the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament  cited  in  the  New, 
as  weak,  enthufiaftick,  &c.  and  adds,  that  if  a  double 
Senfe  of  the  Prophecies  be  allowed,  and  there  be  no  o- 
ther  Method  of  fhewing  their  Compofition,  than  by 
applying  them  fecondarily  and  typically  to  our  Lord, 
after  having  been  in  their  firfb  and  primary  Intention 
long  ago  fulfilled  in  the  Times  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
we  lofe  all  the  real  Advantages  of  the  antient  Prophecies 
as  to  the  Proofs  of  Chriftianity. 

He  therefore  fets  up  a  new  Scheme  in  Oppofition 
thereto  :  He  owns,  that  taking  the  prefen t  Text  of  the 
Old  Teftament  for  genuine,  it  is  impoffible  to  expound 
the  Apoftles  Citations  of  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  on  any  other  than  the  allegorical  Founda¬ 
tion  ;  and  therefore,  to  folve  the  Difficulty,  is  forced  to 
have  recourfe  to  a  Suppofition  contrary  to  the  Senfe  of 
all  Chriftian  Writers  before  him,  viz .  that  the  Text  of 
the  Old  Teftament  has  been  greatly  corrupted  fince  the 
apoftolical  Age  by  the  Jews. 

His  Hypothefis  is,  that  the  Apoftles  made  their  Quo¬ 
tations  out  of  the  Old  Teftament  rightly  and  truly  from 
the  Septuagint  Verfion,  which  in  their  Time  was  in 
vulgar  Ufe,  and  exactly  agreed  with  the  Hebrew  Original ; 
and  that  as  they  made  exadfc  Quotations,  fo  they  argued 
juftly  and  logically  from  the  obvious  and  literal  Senfe  of 
the  laid  Quotations,  as  they  then  ftood  in  the  Old  Tefta¬ 
ment  :  But  that  fince  their  Times  both  the  Hebrew  and 
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that  feem  literally,  which  before  only  „ 

cally  applied.  ^  mcd  aHcg0r|. 

The  revealed  Religion, ,  thus  founded  on  R,  , 

and  Prophecies,  fuppofes  an  immediate  Mlrr  e  ation 

God  himfclf,  attefted  by  Miracles  for  the  P  °n  fr°* 
thereof.  tne  Lopa*at;0n 


Septuagint  Copies  of  the  Old  Teftament  have  been  fo 
greatly  corrupted,  and  fo  many  apparent  Diforders  and 
Diflocations  introduced  therein,  as  to  occafion  many 
remarkable  Differences  and  Inconfi  Henries  between  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament,  in  refpedl  to  the  Words  and 
Senfe  of  thofe  Quotations. 

As  to  the  Manner  wherein  thele  Corruptions  were  in¬ 
troduced,  he  fays,  the  Jews  in  the  fecond  Century  great¬ 
ly  corrupted  and  alcered  both  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint , 
efpecially  in  the  Prophecies  cited  by  the  Apoftles,  to 
make  their  Reafoning  appear  inconclufive  :  That  in  the 
third  Century  they  put  into  Origen's  Hand  one  of  thefe 
corrupted  Copies  of  the  Septuagint  ;  which  Origen  mi- 
ftaking  for  genuine,  inferted  in  his  Hexapla ,  and  thus 
brought  into  the  Church  a  corrupted  Copy  of  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint  ;  and  that  in  the  End  of  the  fourth  Century  the 
Jews  put  into  the  Hands  of  the  Chriftians,  who  till  then 
had  been  almoft  univerfally  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew ,  a 
corrupted  Copy  of  the  Old  Teftament. 

The  Difagrecment  then  between  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament,  in  refpeft  to  the  laid  Quotations,  he  con¬ 
tends,  has  no  Place  between  the  genuine  Text  of  the 
Old  Teftament  (now  no  where  cxifting)  but  only  be¬ 
tween  the  prelent  corrupted  Text  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament :  And  therefore  to  juftify  the  Reafonings  of 
the  Apoftles,  he  propofes  to  re  ft  ore  the  Text  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  as  it  ftood  before  the  Days  of  Origen ,  and 
as  it  ftood  in  the  Days  of  the  Apoftles :  From  which 
Text  thus  reftored  he  doubts  not  it  will  appear,  that  the 
Apoftles  cited  exactly,  and  argued  juftly  and  logically 
from  the  Old  Teftament. 

But  this  Scheme  of  accompli  filing  Prophecies  labours 
under  Difficulties  at  Jcalt  as  great  as  the  allegorical 
Scheme.  Its  Foundation  is  incredible,  and  its  Super- 
ftrudture  from  full  to  lall  precarious.  In  dfeft,  it  is 
inconceivable  the  Old  Teftament  fhould  be  fo  corrupted  j 
and  it  may  even  be  made  appear,  that  the  Hebrew  and 
Septuagint  dilagrcctl  in  the  Times  of  the  Apoftles  :  Add 
to  this,  that  the  Means  whereby  he  propofes  to  reftorc 
the  true  Text,  will  never  anfwer  that  End  \  nor  has  he 
him fdf  from  all  the  Means  he  is  yet  polleflcd  of,  been 
able  to  reftorc  one  prophetical  Citation,  fo  as  to  make 


thereof.  —  ^Pagation 

In  the  Old  Teftament,  Mofes ,  Elias  EVtu 
other  Prophets,  had  that  immediate  Million  f  ’  ancJ 
viz.  Mofes ,  in  thofe  Words,  Come,  and  rilT^ 
Exod.ui.  io.  and  their  Million  was  attefted  bvM  **?*' 

for  Mofes  proved  his  by  changing  his  Rod  into  a  q  eS; 
and  Water  into  Blood,  &c.  a SerPe"t> 

.  In  the  New  Teftament  the  Apoftles  had  their 
immediately  from  Chrift  himfelf,  in  thefe Worck  r  °n 
and  preach  the  Gofpel,  &  c.  And  that  Million  was  ^ 
by  Miracles,  according  to  St.  Mark,  c.  xvi.  v. 

they  went  forth,  and  preached  every  where,  tie  Lord '  i 

ing  with  them ,  and  confirming  the  Word  with  Sir  r! 
lowing.  0l*ns  Jd- 

It  is  ftill  a  Difpute  in  the  World  how  far  it  ma  j 
in  the  Power  of  the  Devil  to  work  Miracles  j  ^  be 
produce  fome  extraordinary  and  wonderful  Effedc*  k  t0 
the  Power  of  Nature  *  or  wherein  the  Difference 
between  the  Miracles  of  Mofes ,  and  thofe  of  Pj,arn  if 
Magicians  ;  thofe  of  Jefus  Chrift  and  the  Apoftlcs.  [  I 
thofe  of  Simon  Magus  and  Jlpollonius  Tyaneiis ;  wheth 
the  latter  were  any  more  than  Delufions  of  the  Senfes  • 
or  whether  any  fupernatural  or  diabolical  Power  ?  M ' 
own  Sentiment  is,  that  thofe  Impoftors  afted  by  a  dm 
bolical  Power,  fince  we  learn  from  the  New  Teftament 
itfelf,  that  the  Devil,  who,  in  all  Things  he  can,  is  the 
Ape  of  the  Divinity,  did  feveral  Things  then  which  had 
the  Appearance  of  Miracles  *,  and  no  doubt  but  that  he 
could,  and  would  do  the  fame,  to  prevent  the  Empire 
of  Chrift  being  eftablifhed  on  the  Ruins  of  his.  ^ 
The  Roman  Catholicks  reproach  thofe  who  have  took 
upon  them  to  reform  the  Chriftian  Religion,  that  they 
have  not  confirmed  their  Million  by  Miracles,  as  Chrift 
did,  when  he  came  to  fulfil  the  Law  of  Mofes,  and  re¬ 
form  the  Sanctuary  ;  and  pretend  to  be  furprized,  that 
a  Chriftian  indifferently  in  ftru&ed  in  the  Principles  of  his 
Religion,  could  be  perfuaded  to  haften  to  thoi’c  Reformers, 
unlefs  they  had  confirmed  their  Million  (which  for  a 
Reformation,  muft  have  been  immediate  from  God, 
and  extraordinary  )  with  Miracles  ?  But  the  Refor¬ 
mers,  to  wave  that  Objeriion  (which  in  fad  they  had 
been  much  puzzled  to  anfwer  otherwife)  laid,  that  Mira¬ 
cles  were  ceafed  ever  fince  the  Time  of  the  Apoftles*, 
and  to  convince  the  Chriftians  thereof,  take  a  Method 
to  reform  the  Religion,  quite  different  from  that  Chrift 
and  his  Apoftles  had  took  to  eftablilh  it,  fubftituting 
natural  Means  to  the  fupernatural  ones,  ufed  in  the  In¬ 
fancy  of  Chriftianity ;  the  Humours,  Inclinations,  and 
Genius  of  the  Chriftians  of  thofe  Times,  being  very 
different  from  thofe  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  i  for  the 
primitive  Chriftians  preferred  Poverty,  Humiliation, 
Abftinence,  Penitence,  and  Sufferings,  to  Riches, 
Grandeur,  Luxury,  PJcafures,  &c.  Whereas  the  Chri¬ 
ftians  of  the  Reformation's  Infancy,  thirfted  more  alter 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Prince  of  this  World,  that  after  that 
of  Chrift,  and  after  a  temporal  Felicity,  than  an  eternal 
one. 

Religion ,  is  more  particularly  ufed  at  prefent  for  that 

\  _  r?  _ i  xxf _ fin..  nhmins  m 


Age,  £*. 

In  this  Senfe  we  fay  the  Roman  Religion,  the  reform* 
ed  Religion,  the  Religion  of  the  Greeks ,  the  JewiJh  Re¬ 
ligion,  the  Mahometan  Religion,  &c.  .  , 

We  have  already  treated  of  the  two  Iaft,  viz.  ot  nc 
JewiJh ,  in  my  Treadle  of  Judatfm ,  under  the  Letter  J  , 
and  of  the  Mahometan ,  in  my  Treadle  ol  Ma  hornet  amp) 
under  the  Letter  M.  —  I  have  alfo  treated  of  the  homn 
Church,  in  my  Treadle  of  the  Church  under  theLettei 
C  ;  and  in  that  on  the  Clergy,  under  the  lame  Ixiur . 
And  of  the  Reformation ,  in  my  Treadles  ol  Uilvimph , 

Lut her anijm,  &c.  t  ,.  ,• 

M.  de  St .  Evremont  lays,  that  in  the  Divcrfiiy  ol  c  11 
which  divide  Chriftianity ,  true  Catholicity 
him  as  much  by  his  own  Choice,  if  he  had  had  1 1Lj‘  ^ 
chufc,  as  by  Habitude,  and  the  Imprcfiions  he 
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ceived  from  it:  But  that  that  Inclination  he  had 
for  his  own  Belief,  did  not  animate  him  againft  that 
of  others,  neither  does  it  me  ;  and  I  had  never  that 
ndiCcreet  Zeal  fo  common  in  England ,  which  makes  us 
bate  Perfons,  becaufe  they  are  either  born  in  another 
Country,  or  do  not  agree  in  Sentiment  with  us.  Self- 
Love  forms  that  falfe  Zeal ;  and  a  fecret  Seduction 
makes  us  fee  a  Charity  for  our  Neighbours,  where  there 
is  nothing  but  an  Excels  of  Complaifance  for  our  own 
Opinion  :  For  we  do  not  relieve  a  Man  that  agrees  with 
llS  jn  Matter  of  Worfhip,  becaufe  he  is  miferable  or 
unfortunate,  but  becaufe  he  is  of  the  fame  Religion. 

What  we  call  at  prefent  Religions ,  is  in  fad  but  a 
Difference  in  l be  Religion ,  and  not  different  Religions. 
1  am  plcafed  to  think,  that  my  Sentiments  in  religious 
Affairs  are  better  than  thofe  of  another  Se<ft ;  but  not- 
withftanding,  inftead  of  haring  a  Member  of  that  Sedt, 
for  the  Difference  of  Opinion,  he  is  dear  to  me,  becaufe 
his  Principles  are  the  fame  with  mine.  The  belt  Means 
ro  agree  in  all  Things  at  Lift,  is  to  have  always  feme 
Communication  with  one  another.  You’ll  never  infpire 
the  Love  of  Reunion,  if  you  do  not  take  off  firft  the 
Hatred  of  the  Divifion.  Deceit  and  Hypocrify  are  the 
only  Tilings  which  muft  be  odious  in  Religion ;  for  he 
that  believes  fincerely,  and  without  Difguife,  if  even  his 
Belief  was  wrong,  deferves  to  be  pitied.,  inftead  of  being 
nerfecured  A  corporal  Blindnefs  excites  our  Com¬ 
panion,  c..J  what  can  have  that  of  the  Soul  capable  to 
excite  our  Hatred  ?  During  the  greateft  Tyranny  of  the 
Anrients,  they  left  the  Underftanding  the  full  Liberty  of 
its  Lights  *,  and  there  have  been  Nations  among  Chri- 
itians,  where  a  Man  was  forced  to  be  perfuaded  of  what 
Jr  cannot  believe !  In  my  Opinion,  every  one  mull:  be 
free  in  his  Belief,  provided  it  does  not  extend  towards 
exciting  Seditions,  to  difturb  the  publick  Tranquility  •, 
for  then  thofe  guilty  of  fuch  Diforders  ought  to  be  fe- 
verely  puniflied,  not  as  believing  fuch  and  fuch  Dogma’s, 
but  as  publick  Difturbcrs,  or  rebellious  Subjects.  The 
Temples  are  of  the  Right  of  Sovereigns,  who  have 
Power  to  open  and  fliut  them  at  their  Pleafure  ;  but  our 
Heart  is  a  private  Temple,  where  we  may,  uncontrolled, 
adore  their  Mafter. 

Befides  the  Difference  of  Doftrine  on  certain  Points 
affefted  to  each  Religion ,  I  find  that  they  have  all  a  par- 
ucular  Spirit  which  diftinguifhes  them.  That  of  the 
Catholick  Religion  relates  particularly  towards  loving 
God,  and  Good  Works.  The  Catholicks  confider  that 
Hill  and  fupreme  Being  as  an  Objeft,  infinitely  amiable, 
and  tender  Souls  are  moved  by  the  fwcet  and  agreeable 
Imprcflions  he  makes  on  them.  Good  Works  follow 
ncceftarily  that  Principle  ;  for  if  Love  be  formed  within, 
it  maniiefts  itfelf  without,  and  obliges  us  to  put  all  in 
life  to  pleafe  whom  wc  love.  What’s  only  to  be  feared, 
is,  lt  ll  the  Source  of  that  Love,  which  is  in  the  Heart, 
ihould  be  altered  by  a  Mixture  of  fomc  human  PafTion. 

It  is  to  be  feared  likewife,  that  inftead  of  obliging  God 
in  what  he  commands,  we  fhould  invent  Manners  to 
f'-ive  him,  which  pleafe  us.  But  if  that  L.ove  be  really 
a  pure  one,  nothing  in  the  World  makes  us  take  a  truer 
Sweetnefs.  The  inward  Joy  of  devout  Souls  proceeds 
from  a  certain  Certainty  they  think  they  have,  of 
being  agreeable  to  God  ;  and  true  Mortifications,  and 
holy  Aufteritics,  arc  of  thcmfelvcs  loving  Sacrifices. 

The  reformed  Religion  diveft  Men  of  all  Confidence 
in  Merir.  The  Opinion  of  Predcfti nation,  for  which  flic 
lias  took  a  Diftafte,  and  which  (lie  is  left  to  defert,  left 
I  he  fhould  contradict  hcrfelf,  leaves  a  Soul  in  an  indo¬ 
lent  and  languifhing  State,  without  Attention  and  Mo¬ 
tion;  under  Pretence  of  waiting  with  Submiflion  and 
Patience,  the  Will  of  Heaven.  She  does  not  fcarch  to 
pleafe,  but  contents  hcrfelf  with  obeying,  and  in  an 
t'xad  and  common  Worfhip,  makes  God  the  ObjcCt  of 

Regularity,  rather  than  of  her  Love.  To  maintain 
tne  Religion  in  its  Purity,  the  Calvimfts  want  to  reform 
dl  that  appears  human  ;  but  they  often  retrench  too 
much  of  what  is  addrefled  to  God,  by  a  coo  great  De- 
liie  of  retrenching  what  conies  from  Man.  The  Diftafte 
ll;cy  have  taken  for  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Catholick 
Chinch,  makes  them  work  towards  rendering  thcmfelvcs 
puicr  than  the  Catholicks.  It  is  true,  that  being  arrived 
J*  that  Purity  too  dry,  and  too  naked,  they  find  them- 
klvcs  at  lull  not  devout  enough  *  and  pious  Pcrlbno 
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among  them  form  to  themfelves  a  particular  Spirit 

which  feems  to  them  fupernatural,  aftuated  thereto  by 

a  Diftafte  they  have  taken  for  a  Regularity  which  appears 
too  common. 

•  ^  *  B 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Spirits  in  Matters  of  Religion ; 

the  one  go  towards  increafing  the  Things  eftiiblifhed, 
and  the  others  are  always  retrenching  fo  me  thing  from 
them.  If  we  follow  the  former,  there  is  fome  Danger  of 
giving  too  great  an  Outfide  to  Religion ,  and  cover  it 
with  certain  Appearances  which  hide  the  true  Bottom 
thereof. .  If  we  fide  with  the  latter,  the  Danger  is  , 
that  having  retrenched  all  that  is  fuperfiuous,  we  may 
chance  to  retrench  the  Religion  itfelf.  The  Catholick 
Religion  might  have  a  letter  Outfide,  but  nothing  hin¬ 
ders  the  mod  fenftble  Part  of  Mankind  to  know  it, 
iuch  as  it  is,  under  that  Outfide,  let  it  be  ever  fo  great. 
The  Reformed  has  not  Outfide  enough  (the  Englijf) 
Church  excepted)  ana  its  too  common  Worfhip,  docs 
not  diftinguifh  it  enough  from  the  common  Occupa¬ 
tions  of  Life.  In  the  Places  where  the  Exercife  thereof 
is  fca.cc  allowed,  the  Difficulty  hinders  the  Diftafte; 
Controvvify  forms  a  Heat  which  gives  it  Life:  But 
whcie  it  is  dominant,  it  produces  only  an  Exaftnefs  of 

Duties,  as  the  political  Government,  or  fome  other  Obli¬ 
gation  would  do. 

As  for  moral  Goodnefs,  it  is  only  among  the  Calvi- 
nifts,  an  Effed-  of  their  Faith,  and  a  Sequel  of  their 
Belief.  The  Catholicks  agree,  that  all  Chriftians  are 
obliged  to  believe  the  Truth,  and  live  righteoufly  •,  but 
the  Manner  of  expreffing  ourfelves  on  that  Point  is  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  and  when  the  Calvinifts  fay,  that  Good  Works ? 
without  Faith ,  are  dead ,  the  Catholicks  fay,  that  a  Faith 
without  Good-Works ,  is  a  dead  Faith. 

The  Minifter  Mortis ,  ufed  to  fay  among  his  Friends, 
that  his  Opinion  had  / me  thing  too  harfh,  and  that  he  ad- 
vifed  never  to  read  the  Epijlles  of  St.  Paul,  without  ending 
by  that  of  St.  James ;  for  Fear ,  fays  he,  that  the  float  of 
St.  Paul  againft  the  Merit  of  the  Works,  fhould  render 
Men  indolent  in  the  Pr attic  c  thereof. 

But  however,  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  it  could  be  laid 
that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Janies  had  Rcalbn  to  preach  to 
People  fo  corrupted  as  the  Jews  were,  the  Neceflity  cl* 
Good- Works  ;  for  it  was  preferibing  them  what  they 
wanted,  and  whereof  they  were  confcious  themfelves. 
But  thofe  Apoftles  had  made  very  little  Progrcfs  in  their 
Miniftry  by  a  Difcourfe  on  Grace,  among  People  who 
thought  they  had  more  Faith  than  all  the  reft  of  the 
World;  among  People  who  had  feen  the  Miracles 
operated  in  their  Favour,  and  had  experienced  a  thoufand 
Times  the  vifible  Affiftance  of  God. 

St.  Paul  afted  with  as  much  Prudence  and  Wifdom 
with  the  Gentiles :  Being  confcious  that  he  had  converted 
few  of  them  to  Chrift  by  Difcourfes  on  Good  Works. 
The  Gentiles  were  juft  and  fober ,  they  had  Probity 
and  Innocence,  and  Refolution  and  Conllancy,  fo  far  as 
to  die  for  their  Country-,  to  preach  Good- Works  to  them; 
had  been  a&ing  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Philofophers 
did,  who  wanted  to  teach  them  the  Pradlice  of  Virtue, 

I  confds  that  Chrift’s  Moral  was  purer,  but  it  had  no¬ 
thing  that  could  make  a  ibfficicnt  Imprcfllon  on  their 
Mind.  It  was  neccttary  to  preach  them  the  Neceflity 
of  Grace;  and  to  annihilate,  as  it  were,  the  great  Confi¬ 
dence  they  had  in  their  own  Virtue. 

It  feems  to  me,  that  ever  lincc  the  Reformation 
(whereof  the  Diforders  of  the  Catholick  Clergy  was 
cither  the  Pretence  or  the  Subject)  Chriftianity  has  run 
on  the  Doftrine  of  Beliefs.  Thofe  who  have  eftablifli- 
ed  the  Reformation,  have  accufcd  the  Scandals  and  Vices 
of  the  Catholicks ;  and  at  prefent  the  Catholicks  fet  up 
Good- Works  againft  them.  The  fame  who  reproached 
the  Catholicks  with  leading  a  licentious  Life,  are  not 
willing  to  draw  any  Advantages  at  prefent,  but  from 
the  Imagination  they  have  that  their  Belief  is  found. 
Wc  confds  the  Neceflity  of  the  Belief;  but  Chrift  com¬ 
manded  Charity  ;  and  the  DoClrine  of  the  My  ft  erics  was 
not  eftablifhed  but  long  after  his  Death.  IJrmfelf  has 
not  fo  well  explained  what  he  was,  as  what  he  wanted  : 
Whence  one  may  conclude,  that  he  preferred  his  being 
obeyed  to  his  being  known.  Faith  is  dark,  but  the 
Law  is  clearly  expretted.  What  we  are  obliged  to  be¬ 
lieve  is  above  our  Underftanding ;  but  what  we  arc 
obliged  to  do,  is  within  the  Reach  of  every  Body.  In  a1 

Word, 
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Word,  God  gives  us  Light  enough  to  aft  well*,  and  we 
want  fome  to  penetrate  too  far  ;  and  'inftead  of  being 
contented  with  what  he  is  pleafed  to  let  us  know,  we  want 
to  difeover  what  he  hides  from  us. 

I  know  that  the  Contemplation  of  Things  divine, 
produces  often  a  happy  Diftafte  for  thofe  of  this  World  ; 
but  it  is  often  but  a  mere  Speculation,  and  the  Effeft  of 
a  very  natural  and  human  Vice.  An  unruly  Mind  has 
a  Defire  of  acquiring  fome  extraordinary  Knowledge, 
far  above  its  Sphere,  and  fearch  what  is  the  moft  hidden 
in  its  Author,  Jefs  to  adore  him,  than  by  a  vain  Cu- 
riofity  of  knowing  eve^y  Thing.  That  Vice  is  foon 
followed  by  another  :  Curiofity  breeds  Preemption  ; 
and  as  bold  in  defining,  as  indifereet  in  learching,  we 
■eftablifii  a  Science  of  Things  which  it  is  even  impoflible 
for  us  to  conceive.  Such  is  the  bad  Ufe  we  make  of 
our  Underfianding,  and  Will.  We  have  the  Ambition  of 
conceiving  every  Thing,  and  we  cannot  •,  we  can  re- 
ligioufiy  obferve  every  Thing,  and  we  will  not.  Let 
us  be  juft,  charitable,  patient,  by  a  Principle  of  Religion  ; 
and  we  fhall  know  and  obey  all  at  once. 

But  however,  to  confider  Things  rightly,  I  dare  fay, 
that  the  Spirit  of  the  two  Religions ,  viz.  the  Catholick 
and  the  Reformed,  is  in  a  different  Manner  founded  on 
good  Principles,  according  as  the  one  confiders  the 
Practice  of  Good  more  extended  *,  and  the  other  pre- 
feribes  a  more  precife  Rule  to  itfelf  to  avoid  Evil.  The 
Catholick  has  for  God  an  active  Will,  and  a  loving  In- 
duftry,  which  learches  continually  the  Secret  to  pleafe 
him :  The  Reformed  confined  within  the  Limits  of  Cir- 
cumfpcdtion  and  Refpedt,  does  not  dare  to  go  beyond 
the  Precept  known  to  her,  left  the  imagined  Novelties 
fhould  give  too  much  Credit  to  the*  Imagination. 

The  Means  of  re-uniting  the  two  Religions ,  are  not  in 
difputing  always  on  the  Doftrine,  as  the  Reafonirigs  are 
infinite  ;  the  Controverfies  will  laft  as  long  as  the  human 
Race  who  makes  them.  But  waving  all  Difputes, 
which  fierve  only  to  breed  Animofities  (and  which  the 
Clergy  themfelves  foment  continually  in  their  Pulpits)  if 
we  were  to  go  back,  without  Paffion,  to  that  particular 
Spirit  which  diftinguifhes  us,  it  would  not  be  impofTible 
to  form  a  general  one,  which  would  procure  our  Reunion. 

Let  the  Catholicks  fix  that  unquiet  Zeal,  which  makes 
them  ad  a  little  too  much  of  themfelves  :  And  the 
Reformed  come  out  of  that  indolent  Regularity,  and 
quicken  their  languifhing  State,  without  lofing  any  of 
their  Submifiion  to  Providence  :  Let  the  Catholicks  do 
fomething  lels  in  their  Favour,  and  the  Reformed  do 
fomerhing  more,  in  favour  of  the  Catholicks  ;  then, 
without  minding  either  Free-Will  or  Rrcdeftination ,  there 
will  be  formed  infenfibly  a  true  Rule  for  their  Adions, 
which  will  be  followed  at  laft  by  that  of  their  Sentiments. 

When  they  have  gained  that  Point  of  their  Recon¬ 
ciliation  of  the  Will,  for  the  good  Ufe  ol  Life,  it  will 
produce  foon  that  of  the  Underfianding  on  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  Dodrinc.  Let  them  endeavour  to  ad  well 
together,  and  they’ll  be  not  long  divided  in  their  Belief. 

From  this  I  conclude,  that  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  pro¬ 
cure  Man’s  Convcriion,  in  attacking  them  by  the  Jca- 
Joufy  of  the  Mind.  A  Man  defends  his  Lights,  cither 
as  true,  or  as  his  own  ;  and  in  what  Manner  foever  he 
does  ir,  fays  Montague,  he  forms  a  hundred  Oppofitions 
again! I  the  Perlon  that  wants  to  conceive  him.  Nature 
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giving  to  every  Man  his  own  Senfe,  fee  ms  to  have  ac¬ 
companied  that  Senfe  with  a  iecrct  Complaifancc.  A 
Man,  though  free,  can  liibmit  himfelf  to  the  Will  of 
another  •,  he  can  confefs  himfelf  inferior  to  him  in  Cou¬ 
rage  and  Virtue  ;  but  he  is  afham’d  of  confefTing  himfelf 
fubjed  to  the  Senfe  of  another;  his  moft  natural  Repug¬ 
nance  being  to  acknowledge  in  any  Body  whatever,  a 
Superiority  ol  Reafon. 

Our  fir  It  Advantage  is  of  being  bom  rcafonablc  :  Our 
full  Jcaloufy  is,  to  fee  that  others  want  to  be  more  rea¬ 
sonable  than  we  are.  If  we  read  the  ancient  Converfions, 
we  fhall  find  that  the  Souls  have  been  moved,  but  the 
‘Underfianding  veiy  little  convinced.  It  is  in  the  Heart 
the  fir  ft  Difpofition  is  formed  towards  receiving  the  Chri- 
llian  Truths.  In  Things  purely  natural,  the  Mind  con¬ 
ceives  firfi,  and  its  Knowledge  precedes  its  AIFeflion 
for  the  Object  :  But  in  the  iupernatural  the  Soul  fallens 
and  unites  itfelf  to  them  before  we  are  aware  of  it'. 

God  has  belter  prepared  our  Hearts  to  the  Imprcfiion 


of  his  Grace,  than  our  Underftauhr.^  rn  ,, 

Light.  His  Immenfity  commands  oSr  n;ll.that  '''-s 
gence  }  his  GoodneJs  has  a  greater  R:, ‘rCw 

There  is  I  don’t  know  what  in  the  Borom  f°Ur  L,jV- 
which  moves  fecrerly  for  a  God  wc  C3  °  ou.r  &'u], 

whence  it  happens,  that  to  work  to  Mcn\  ri  knoJv  i 

we  muft  cftablilh  with  them  fome  agreeable  C  Cri!C!1> 
wherein  we  may  infpirc  them  with  our  °n'ni5^ 

a  Difpute  of  Religion,  tire  Mind  endeavours’in 5  iuri" 

fhew  what  he  does  not  fee  ;  but  in  a  dIoik  n  ,Ya!'Uo 

Society,  it  is  eafy  for  the  Soul  to  make  anofte/ r !.,eci,tic 
fhe  feels  herfelf.  “  ce*  wlw; 

To  confider  well  the  Chriftian  Relio-inn  „ 
think  that  God  would  Ileal  it  from  the 
Underfianding,  to  turn  it  towards  the  MonuT  °f  °Ur 
Heart.  To  love  Cod  and  our  Neighbours  '  °  0ar 
the  Chriftian  Religion ,  according  to  St.  Ptf#/°ntapS,a^ 
nothing  elfe  but  adding  us  the  Difpofition  of  nnr  u  is 
as  well  with  regard  to  God  as  to  Men:  Ir  ;  /  cair> 
obliging  us  to  do  by  Motives  of  Love’  wU 
ticks  requires  of  us  by  the  Rigour  of  the 
what  Morality  preferibes  us  by  an  Order  of  RCif S  *  ^ 
The  Charity  engages  us  to  affft,  while  Juftici  r 
bids  doing  any  Injury  to  our  Neighbours  \y : g  , 
true  Sentiments  infpired  by  our  Religion,  therP 
fidyinLove,  nor  Ingratitude.  With  thoS T 
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ents,  a  Heart  loves,  with  Innocence,  the  O' :  " 
hich  God  has  rendered  Amiablcs ;  and  what 'is 
cent  in  our  Amours,  is  what  is  Tweeter  and  more  tender0* 
Let  fen fual  and  voluptuous  Perfons  comu'Tn  nf  ’ 
Religion  for  the  Fear  it  infpires  them  with  •  oi;  T. 
nicer  Tafte  muft  be  pleaied,  that  it  prcll*iv*-s  from 
Diftafte  and  Repentance.  Better  ikillcd  in  the  Science 
of  PJeafure  ;  wiler  than  the  moft  feverc  Philofophy  jn 
the  Science  of  Manners ;  it  depurates  our  'Pale  for  De¬ 
licacy,  and  our  Sentiments  for  innocence.  Confider 
Man  in  the  Civil  Society,  if  he  wants  Jufticc,  you’ll  fee 
that  it  is  rigorous  to  him.  In  the  pure  Stare  of  Nature 
his  Liberty  will  have  fomething  wild,  and  if  he  be 
governed  by  Morality,  his  own  Reafon  will  have  fome 
Aufterity.  All  other  Religions  ftir  in  his  Soul,  Senti¬ 
ments  attended  with  Inquietude,  and  Pafiions  which 
difturb  him.  They  excite  again  A;  Nature  fupcrftitious 
Fears,  and  furious  Zeals  ;  fometimes  to  fieri  Ike  his  ewa 
Children  as  Agamemnon  and  fometimes  to  devote  our- 
felves  as  Decia.  The  Chriftian  Religion  alone  appeafes 
all  Sorts  of  Inquietudes,  foftens  all  Sorts  of  Ferocity  ; 
employs  what  Tcnderneis  we  have  in  our  Motions,  not 
only  for  ourFriends  and  Relations,  but  even  our  Enemies, 
That’s  the  End  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  what 
was  anciently  the  Ufe  thereof.  If  it  has  at  prelcnt  other 
Effcfts,  it  is  becaufc  wc  have  made  it  loie  the  Rights  it 
had  on  our  Heart,  to  make  our  Imaginations  ufurp 
fome  over  it.  Hence  has  happened  the  Divifion  e! 
Minds  in  Points  of  Belief,  inftead  of  an  Union  of  Wills 
on  Good  Works  ;  fo  that  what  fhould  have  been  a  Tic 
of  Charity  between  Men,  is  no  more  but  a  Subject  of 
Contentions,  Jcaloulies,  and  Animofities. 

From  the  Divcrfity  of'Opinions  a  role  the  Divcrfuy  ot 
Parties,  and  Parties  have  produced  Pci fecutions  and 
Wars.  Millions  of  Men  have  pci'ifhed  for  conteftii-S 
only  on  the  Manner  they  took  in  the  Sacra  men  t,  w'ut 
they  all  agreed  was  taken  in  it.  It  is  an  Evil  winch  latK 
ftill,  and  will  always  laft  till  Religion  repafles  from  the 
Curiofity  of  our  Minds  to  the  Tcnderneis  of  our  1  Kurts 
and  that  forfeited  with  the  Prefumprion  of  our  Ligiiu, 

•  it  goes  and  fecks  al  ter  the  Evert  Morions  of  our  Love. 

But  there  is  no  great  Appearance  yet  ol  thok  hap¬ 
py  Changes,  which  would  re-unite  tr>  once  again  in  tnc 
fame  Belief,  and  revive  among  us  that  Clmllian  Chaim, 
without  which  our  Religion  is  but  a  Body  without  a 
Soul,  or  rather  a  Shadow  or  Skeleton  ol  Religion  \  au 
the  moft  furprizing  is,  that  thofe  whole  indifpeni.ibk  I  "T 
it  is  to  contribute  ail  in  their  Power  to  procure  that  lu¬ 
ll  n  ion,  put,  on  the  contrary,  all  in  Ule  to  widen  t^ 
Breach  ;  either  renewing  daily  the  old  Conti oveily, 
loading  them  with  new  problematical  Quellions  ino,‘' 
capable  to  revive  the  ancient  Aiiimofinrs  than  t<>  T 
peale  them,  and  to  precipitate  m  into  Hr!!,  than  to 
us  to  Heaven  ;  or  by  mocking  it,  the  Religion  uppeanog 

'  almoll  every  Day  under  a  new  Malk,  winch  a  ^ll  riu 
of  weak  Women,  or  of  ignorant  Men,  who  nevci  \u  - 
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acquainted  with  the  real  and  true  Face  of  Chriftianity, 

jjkke  for  it.  Mod  of  us  have  been  fo  much  infatuated 
tt'ith  the  fcandalous  and  antichriftian  Notion,  that  to 
rave,  or  inveigh  bitterly  again  ft  another  Religion ,  is  an 
evident  Proof  of  an  Exccfs  of  Zeal  for  that  we  profefs, 
that  they  really  believe^  that  Religion  confifts  fcarce  in 

y  Thing  elfe.  A  Sermon  which  is  not  feafoned  with 
fome  Inveftives,  let  it  be  ever  fo  well  calculated  for  In- 
it  ruction,  to  infpire  us  with  the  Sentiments  of  Virtue,  or 
to  reform  our  Manners,  is  fcldom  approved  :  A  Touch 
at  Popery  in  a  French  Conventicle,  or  at  the  Church  of 
Bn*  land  among  Diflenters,  will  awake  thofe  wrapped  in 
-i  ntoft  profound  Sleep  ;  and  that  Part  of  the  Sermon  is 
always  better  remembered  than  any  other  ;  the  Auditors 
are  not  fo  much  to  be  blamed  as  the  Preacher,  who  has 
accuftomed  them  to  thofe  Invedfcivcs,  inftcad  ofinfpiring 
them  with  the  Sentiments  of  a  Chriftian  Charity ;  for 
tho’  he  may  not  have  them  himfelf,  we  learn  from  Chrift, 
that  the  Scribes  and  Pharifces  preached  better  than  they 

afted. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  Obftacles  which  are  repre- 
prelented  as  infuperable  to  a  Reunion  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Se#s  which  lacerate  Clink’s  feamlefs  Gown,  that 
Reunion  is  not  impracticable,  if  the  Shepherds  committed 
to  the  Guard  of  Ch rift’s  Flock  would  renounce  all  Pre¬ 
judices,  and  prefer  the  Salvation  of  the  Souls,  to  their 
private  Intereft  and  other  worldly  Views. 

The  Roman  Religion ,  to  contribute  all  in  her  Power 
towards  that  Reconciliation,  fiiould  give  up  fome  Points 
which  are  only  of  ecclefiaftical  Inftitution,  particularly 
that  of  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  which,  in  my  Opi¬ 
nion,  is  the  greaceft  Obftacle  ;  nor  that  I  would  have 
Marriage  introduced  among  the  Roman  Clergy ;  but 
only  Things  relating  to  that  Point  left  on  the  fame 
footing  as  they  are  at  prefent,  i.  e.  that  the  Celibacy  of 
the  Priefts  fliould  continue  in  the  Roman  Church,  and 
approved  by  the  Protcftants,  as  their  Marriage  in  the 
Reformed,  and  allowed  licit  and  valid  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  fince  that  Marriage  is  no  where  condemned  in 
the  Scripture  and  the  Church  has  commanded  it  only 
as  more  becoming  the  ecclefiaftical  State ;  foppofing 
that  the  Priefts  being  called  to  the  Government  of  the 
Church  of  Chrift,  and  the  Conduct  of  the  Souls,  that 
Occupation  is  fo  ferious,  that  it  requires  the  whole  At¬ 
tention  of  a  Man,  which  notwithftanding  mud  be  di¬ 
vided,  if  he  is  engaged  in  the  matrimonial  State  ;  for  it 
is  not  rcafonable  to  fuppofe  that  he  will  negledt  the  Care 
of  his  Family,  to  apply  himfelf  entirely  to  the  Condud 
of  his  Flock  Nature  pleading  continually  in  favour  of 
the  former,  to  the  Exclufion  of  the  latter :  It  cannot  be 
(aid  that  he  can  very  well  divide  his  Time  between  both; 
for  a  paftoral  Sollicitude  admits  of  no  fuch  Divifion  ;  it 
not  only  requires  the  whole  Time  of  Man,  but  even 
much  more  than  he  has :  A  Pallor  who  will  acquit 
himfelf  of  his  Duties  find  no  vacant  Flours  ;  all  his  Oc¬ 
cupations  fuccecd  one  another,  without  any  Interval 
between,  for  it  is  cither  a  Perfon ,  who  is  dying, 
and  wants  his  Affiftancc  in  that  critical  PafTage  from 
Time  to  Eternity,  whom  perhaps,  few  Moments  of  a 
filutary  Exhortation  will  favc  from  the  Precipice,  which 
otherwife  he  had  fell  into,  and  for  which  a  negligent 
Pallor  had  been  accountable  at  that  dreadful  Tribunal 
of  an  impartial  Judge,  where  a  Difference  of  Religion 
will  have  no  Excufc  for  having  ncgleftcd  fo  effential  a 
Duty  ;  for  as  no  Body  is  forced  to  take  upon  him  the 
Condudt  of  Souls,  he  that  takes  it  is  incxcufable  before 
God  and  Men.  For  thofe  deceive  them  (elves,  who 
falfely  imagine,  that  their  whole  Office  confifts  in  Preach¬ 
ing,  reading  Prayers,  and  adminillring  the  Sacraments, 
at  the  Times  appointed  ;  which  fome  of  them  do,  bc- 
caufc  they  arc  obliged  to  it,  to  be  eiuilled  to  the  Reve¬ 
nues,  and  other  Emoluments  of  the  Church  ;  thofe  arc 
the  leall  of  their  Occupation  ;  exhorting,  arguing,  re¬ 
proving  in  private,  to  comfort  the  Ailliftcri,  relieve 
the  Di (Ire fil'd,  feck  alter  a  Sheep  which  is-  run  affray, 
are  fome  of  his  molt  diem ial  Duties,  though  perhaps 
the  lead:  minded,  and  on  which  lie  is  to  undergo  a  very 

ftvere  Examen  :  If  this  be  not  true,  the  whole  Chriftian 
Religion  is  a  Romance  ;  and  we  mult  believe  it,  or  elfe 
<fcny  a  future  State.  For  if  God  has  been  pleaful  to 
dlablifh  a  certain  Order  of  Men  for  the  Condikl  of 
others  in  the  Road  to  Salvation,  lie  thought  then  that 
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every  one  was  not  capable  to  operate  his  own  Salvation 
alone,  and  without  the  Affiftancc  of  thofe  Men  ;  and  if 
he  be  fruftrated  in  his  Intention,  by  the  Negligence  of 
thofe  Men,  muft  he  not  call  them  to  an  Account  for 
that  Negligence,  which  deprive  the  ccleftial  Jernfakm  of 
fo  many  Inhabitants  ;  and  mult  not  thole  who  have  been 

acceffory  to  the  Perdition  of  thofe  unfortunate  Creatures, 
be  feverely  punifhed  for  it  ? 

Thcfc  were  fome  of  the  moll  weighty  Confideraliuns 
which  engaged  the  Church  to  oblige  the  Clergy  to  Ce¬ 
libacy  ;  and  as  thofe  who  made  thofe  Regulations  were 
Clergymen  themfelves,  we  have  all  the  Reafon  imaginable 
to  think  that  they  thought  it  practicable,  fince  they  were 
obliged  to  fubmic  to  it  themfelves.  If  this  liad  been  done 
by  the  Authority  of  Princes,  who  impoled  a  Yoke  on 
others,  which  they  had  not  been  obliged  to  bow  their 
Necks  to  themfelves,  it  might  have  been  confidered  as 
infupportable,  and  exclaimed  again  ft  as  an  Oppreffion  j 
but  that  Yoke  was  formed  by  the  Clergy  themfelves, 
for  themfelves,  without  the  Concurrence  of  the  Laity, 
or  being  actuated  to  it  by  any  other  Motive,  but  that  of 
rendering  their  State  more  pei  fed,  and  more  agreeable 
to  their  Vocation  ;  but  fince  the  Protcftant  Clergy  think 
otherwife,  and  have  (hook  off  that  Yoke,  which  for  fo 
many  Ages  had  appeared  fo  light  and  fo  agreeable,  and 
fubmitted  to  with  fo  much  Alacrity,  that  fliould  be  fuf- 
fcrecl  by  the  Catholicks  for  the  Sake  of  a  Reconciliation. 

The  Marriage  of  the  Protcftant  Clergy  once  tolerated 
by  the  Catholicks,  it  is  my  Sentiment,  that  all  the  other 
Obftacles  which  obftrudt  a  Re-union,  could  loon  be 
conquered  in  Conferences,  managed  between  both  Parties 
and  carried  on  with  that  Spirit  of  Charity,  which  fhould 
infpire  all  Chriftian  Affemblies,  without  Jealouly  and 
Animofity.  They  could  loon  underlland*  one  another 
on  that  great  Myftcry  of  the  Euchanft  ;  cfpcciuiiy  if 
they  would  be  pleafed  to  read  with  Attention,  and  with 
the  fame  Impartiality  I  have  wrote  it,  my  Treat  ife  on 
that  Subject.  They  would  think  a  Hierarchy  i ndij pen- 
fa  bly  neceffary  for  the  Government  of  the  Church  ;  and 
that  to  fuffer  every  body  to  follow  blindly  the  Vanity  of 
his  Imaginations,  is  to  introduce  a  monltrous  Anarchy 
in  the  San&uary,  and  pave  that  wide  Road,  mentioned 
in  the  Scripture,  which  leads  to  Perdition.  The  Englif b 

Church  experiences  daily  the  Inconveniences  of  fuch 
Toleration. 

In  thofe  Conferences  the  Number  of  Sacraments  would 
be  fettled,  and  approved  by  an  unanimous  Confcnt;  the 
Prayer  for  the  Dead,  thought  perhaps  neceftary,  being  nei¬ 
ther  injurious  to  God,  nor  prejudicial  to  Men  ;  it  is  not  in¬ 
jurious  to  God  ;  fince  thofe  Prayers  are  Part  of  thcWorfhip 
due  to  him,  wherein  his  Omnipotency,  Jufticc,  Mercy, 
and  the  greareft  Part  of  his  other  Attributes  arc  acknow¬ 
ledged  :  T  hey  arc  not  prejudicial  to  Men,  fince  if  there 
be  no  third  State,  the  Prayers  are  always  good  of  them- 
felvcs,  and  prove  beneficial  to  him  that  pray. 

The  Catholicks  would  perhaps  be  pa  mailed,  for  t  he 
Sake  of  Peace,  to  reform  fcveial  Abu  lbs,  which  either 
Ignorance,  or  Avarice,  or  perhaps  both,  have  intro¬ 
duced  into  their  Religion ,  which  though  not  efl'ential, 
may  be  notwithftanding  a  Subject  of  Scandal.  Thus  the 
Chriftian  Religion  fiioukl  recover  its  ancient  Luflre, 
Animofitics  and  Jcaloufies  ceafc  among  us  ;  and  there 
would  be  then  henceforward  but  one  Chrift,  one  Faith, 
anc!  one  Baptifm. 

It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  this  Trcntife,  with¬ 
out  taking  fome  Notice  of  Paganifm,  or  Idolatry,  which 
was  the  Worfhip  and  Adoration  of  lalic  Gods,  or  the 
giving  thofe  Honours  to  Creatures,  or  the  Works  of 
Man’s  Fland,  which  are  only  due  to  God. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  Idolatry  had  not  its  Be¬ 
ginning  till  alter  the  Deluge  ;  and  many  arc  ot  Opinion, 
that  Bel  us.,  who  is  Hippo  fed  to  be  the  fame  with  A  'imrody 
was  the  firft  that  was  deified  ;  though  mine  is,  that 
Idolatry  had  a  much  more  ancient  Origin  ;  and  t hat  ir. 
began  (bon  after  Qiiu'%  Fratricide-,  that  the  Dillbivnre 
God  made  between  Ins  Sacrifice,  and  that  of.. A1/ his 
Brother,  which  was  the  Occafion  ot  that  Murder,  and 
feeing  himfelf  curled  by  his  Creator,  lie  invented  a  n-'*w 
Deity  and  a  new  Worfhip,  which  was  t  llablifhed  among 
his  Pollerity  ;  whence  came  tne  Denomination  ol  Sum* 
of  Men  for  thofe  who  followed  ir,  in  Contxa-dilliiHUinu 
of  the  Sons  of  Gods,  who  wuillupcd  their  divine  Cie.uor, 
XI  Z  Some 
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Word,  God  gives  us  Light  enough  to  aft  well;  and  we 
want  fome  to  penetrate  too  far  •,  and  inftead  of  being 
contented  with  what  he  is  pleafed  to  let  us  know,  we  want 

to  difeover  what  he  hides  from  us. 

I  know  that  the  Contemplation  of  Things  divine, 
produces  often  a  happy  Diftafte  for  thofe  of  this  World  *, 
but  it  is  often  but  a  mere  Speculation,  and  the  Effect  of 
a  very  natural  and  human  Vice.  An  unruly  Mind  has 
a  Defire  of  acquiring  fome  extraordinary  Knowledge, 
far  above  its  Sphere,  and  fearch  what  is  the  moft  hidden 
in  its  Author,  lefs  to  adore  him,  than  by  a  vain  Cu- 
riofity  of  knowing  eve^y  Thing.  That  Vice  is  foon 
followed  by  another :  Curiofity  breeds  Preemption  s 
and  as  bold  in  defining,  as  indifereet  in  learching,  we 
oftablifh  a  Science  of  Things  which  it  is  even  impoffible 
for  us  to  conceive.  Such  is  the  bad  Ufe  we  make  of 
our  Underftanding,  and  Will.  We  have  the  Ambition  of 
conceiving  every  Thing,  and  we  cannot ;  we  can  re- 
ligioufiy  obferve  every  Thing,  and  we  will  not.  Let 
us  be  juft,  charitable,  patient,  by  a  Principle  of  Religion  ; 
and  we  fhall  know  and  obey  all  at  once. 

But  however,  to  confider  Things  rightly,  I  dare  fay, 
that  the  Spirit  of  the  two  Religions ,  viz.  the  Catholick 
and  the  Reformed,  is  in  a  different  Manner  founded  on 
good  Principles,  according  as  the  one  confiders  the 
Pradtice  of  Good  more  extended  *,  and  the  other  pre- 
feribes  a  more  precife  Rule  to  itfelf  to  avoid  Evil.  The 
Catholick  has  for  God  an  adtive  Will,  and  a  loving  In- 
duftry,  which  fcarches  continually  the  Secret  to  pleafe 
him  :  The  Reformed  confined  within  the  Limits  of  Cir- 
cumfpe&ion  and  Refpedt,  does  not  dare  to  go  beyond 
the  Precept  known  to  her,  left  the  imagined  Novelties 
fhould  give  too  much  Credit  to  the*  Imagination. 

The  Means  of  re-uniting  the  two  Religions ^  are  not  in 
difputing  always  on  the  Dodtrine,  as  the  Reafonirigs  are 
infinite ;  the  Controverfies  will  laft  as  long  as  the  human 
Race  who  makes  them.  But  waving  all  Difputes, 
which  ferve  only  to  breed  Animofities  (and  which  the 
Clergy  themfelves  foment  continually  in  their  Pulpits)  if 
we  were  to  go  back,  without  Paflion,  to  that  particular 
Spirit  which  diftinguiflies  us,  it  would  not  be  impoffible 
to  form  a  general  one,  which  would  procure  our  Reunion. 

Let  the  Catholicks  fix  that  unquiet  Zeal,  which  makes 
them  a£l  a  little  too  much  of  themfelves  :  And  the 
Reformed  come  out  of  that  indolent  Regularity,  and 
quicken  their  languifhing  State,  without  lofing  any  of 
their  Submiffion  to  Providence  :  Let  the  Catholicks  do 
fomething  lefs  in  their  Favour,  and  the  Reformed  do 
fome  thing  more,  in  favour  of  the  Catholicks  ;  then, 
without  minding  either  Free-Will  or  Predeftination ,  there 
will  be  formed  infenfibly  a  true  Rule  for  their  Adtions, 
which  will  be  followed  at  laft  by  that  of  their  Sentiments. 

When  they  have  gained  that  Point  of  their  Recon¬ 
ciliation  of  the  Will,  for  the  good  Ufe  of  Life,  it  will 
produce  foon  that  of  the  Underftanding  on  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  Dodtrine.  Let  them  endeavour  to  adt  well 
together,  and  they’ll  be  not  long  divided  in  their  Belief. 

From  this  I  conclude,  that  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  pro¬ 
cure  Man’s  Converlion,  in  attacking  them  by  the  Jca- 
Jotify  of  the  Mind.  A  Man  defends  his  Lights,  cither 
as  true,  or  as  his  own  j  and  in  what  Manner  foever  he 
does  it,  fays  Montague,  he  forms  a  hundred  Oppofitions 
again  ft  the  Pcrfon  that  wants  to  conceive  him.  Nature 
giving  to  every  Man  his  own  Senfc,  feems  to  have  ac¬ 
companied  that  Scnfe  with  a  lecret  Complaifancc.  A 
Man,  though  .free,  can  fubmit  himfclf  to  the  Will  of 
another  *,  he  can  confcfs  himfclf  inferior  to  him  in  Cou¬ 
rage  and  Virtue  *  but  he  is  afham’d  of  confeffing  himfclf 
fubjedt  to  the  Scnfe  of  another*,  his  moft  natural  Repug¬ 
nance  being  to  acknowledge  in  any  Body  whatever,  a 
Superiority  of  Reafon. 

Our  fir  ft:  Advantage  is  of  being  born  rcafonablc  :  Our 
fir  ft  Jealoufy  is,  to  fee  that  others  want  to  be  more  rca- 
fonable  than  we  arc.  If  we  read  the  ancient  Convcrfions, 
wo  (hall  find  that  the  Souls  have  been  moved,  but  the 
Underftanding  very  little  convinced.  It  is  in  the  Heart 
the  firft  Difpoiition  is  formed  towards  receiving  the  Chri- 


of  his  Grace,  than  our  Underftanding 
Light.  His  Immcnfity  commands  05r  L-  Ut  r°f  ^ 
gence  ;  his  Goodnefs  has  a  greater  Rapno--  .  w  ln'*J!i. 
There  is  I  don’t  know  wha?  in  the  C“f°“rK 
which  moves  fecretly  for  a  God  we  ca  °  0ur  Soul, 
whence  it  happens,  that  to  work  to  Men?  r*  ^n°'v  i 
we  muft  eftablifli  with  them  fome  agreeable  pWnVeri!°n) 
wherein  we  may  infpire  them  with  ow  M °n'ln5c"> 

a  Difpute  of  Religion,  the  Mind  endeavours'in !  f“' ' 

fliew  what  he  does  not  fee  ;  but  in  a  niom  ,  m  to 

Society,  it  is  eafy  for  the  Soul  to  make  anocherr.  ,gentlc 
fhe  feels  herfelf.  cc^  wiu: 

To  confider  well  the  Chriftian  Relio-;0n 
think  that  God  would  fteal  it  from  the  ijv  C 
Underftanding,  to  turn  it  towards  the  Mouon  °[  °Ur 
Heart.  To  love  God  and  o«r  Newborn  ZJ 
the  Chriftian  Religion ,  according  to  St.  Paul .  L!ns,a^ 
nothing  elfc  but  adding  us  the  Difpofition  of  is 
as  well  with  regard  to  God  as  to  Men:  It  i 
obliging  us  to  do  by  Motives  of  Love,  WJ?  rK1y 
ticks  requires  of  us  by  the  Rigour  of  the  L  “  i 
what  Morality  preferibes  us  by  an  Order  of  Rclr0  ;  an<* 

The  Charity  engages  us  to  a, Tift,  while  Mj?  f 
bids  doing  any  Injury  to  our  Neighbours.  \y;t-  , 
true  Sentiments  infpired  by  our  Religion,  there  is'noin 
fidy  in  Love,  nor  Ingratitude.  With  thofe- >ood 
ments,  a  Heart  loves,  with  Innocence,  the  OvT 
which  God  has  rendered  Amiables  j  and  what  is  ' 
cent  in  our  Amours,  is  what  is  fwcetcr  and  more  tendT" 

Let  fenfual  and  voluptuous  Perfons  complain  of  oL 
Religion  for  the  Fear  it  infpires  them  with  f  thofe  of  • 
nicer  Tafte  muft  be  pleafed,  that  it  pretl*ives  from 
Diftafte  and  Repentance.  Better  fkillcd  in  the  Science 
of  PJeafure;  wifer  than  the  moft  feverc  Philofophy  jn 
the  Science  of  Manners  *,  it  depurates  our  Tafte  for  De¬ 
licacy,  and  our  Sentiments  for  Innocence.  Confider 
Man  in  the  Civil  Society,  if  he  wants  Juftice,  you’ll  fee 
that  it  is  rigorous  to  him.  In  the  pure  State  of  Nature 
his  Liberty  will  have  fomething  wild,  and  if  he  be 
governed  by  Morality,  his  own  Reafon  will  have  fome 
Aufterity.  All  other  Religions  ftir  in  his  Soul,  Senti¬ 
ments  attended  with  Inquietude,  and  Pafiions  which 
difturb  him.  They  excite  againft  Nature  fupcrftitious 
Fears,  and  furious  Zeals  5  fometimes  to  fieri  /ice  his  own 
Children  as  Agamemnon  \  and  fometimes  to  devote  our- 
felves  as  Decia.  The  Chriftian  Religion  alone  appeafes 
all  Sorts  of  Inquietudes,  fofeens  all  Sorts  of  Ferocity  ; 
employs  what  Tcndernels  we  have  in  our  Motions,  not 
only  for  our  Friends  and  Relations,  but  even  our  Enemies. 

That’s  the  End  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  what 
was  anciently  the  Ufe  thereof.  If  it  has  at  prclcnt  other 
Effcdts,  it  is  becaufe  we  have  made  it  loie  the  Rights  it 
had  on  our  Heart,  to  make  our  Imaginations  ufurp 
fome  over  it.  Hence  has  happened  the  Divilion  of 
Minds  in  Points  of  Belief,  inftead  of  an  Union  of  Wills 
on  Good  Works  ;  fo  that  what  fhould  have  been  a  Tie 
of  Charity  between  Men,  is  no  more  but  a  Subject  of 
Contentions,  Jcaloufies,  and  Animofities. 

From  the  Divcrfity  of'Opinions  arofethe  Diverfity  of 
Parties,  and  Parties  have  produced  Pei  fccutions  and 
Wars.  Millions  of  Men  have  perilhed  for  conteflii.g 
only  on  the  Manner  they  took  in  the  Sacrament,  what 
they  all  agreed  was  taken  in  it.  It  is  an  Evil  which  fills 
ftill,  and  will  always  laft  till  Religion  repa.Tes  from  the 
Curiofity  of  our  Minds  to  the  Tcndernels  ol  our  1  karts  i 
and  that  forfeited  with  the  Frcfumption  of  our  Eight*, 
it  goes  and  fecks  alter  the  fwcct  Morions  of  our  Love. 

But  there  is  no  great  Appearance  yet  ol  thole  hap¬ 
py  Changes,  which  would  re-unite  us  once  again  in  tnc 
lame  Belief,  and  revive  among  us  that  Chriftian  Charity* 
without  which  our  Religion  is  but  a  Body  without  a 
Soul,  or  rather  a  Shadow  or  Skeleton  of  Religion ;  au, 
the  moft  furprizing  is,  that  thofe  whole imlifpent.ibk ' 
it  is  to  contribute  all  in  their  Power  to  procure  tlut  lu* 
union,  put,  on  the  contrary,  all  in  Ule  to  widen  t 1>. 

IV . I.  •  I  *  J  I..  L  AA  f  \\rxt  riwn'Yi  iHlu 


Breach  ;  either  renewing  daily  the  old  Coniroveily, 
loading  them  with  new  problematical  Quoilions, 
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Ilian  Truths.  Jn  Things  purely  natural,  the  Mind  con-  capable  to  revive  the  ancient  Animoliiks  than  to  •>i,| 
wives  lirfl,  and  its  Knowledge  precedes  its  Affection  pcafe  them,  and  to  precipitate  us  into  Myk  than  to  ta. 
for  the  Object :  But  in  the  liipernatural  the  Soul  iaftens  us  to  Heaven  :  or  by  mocking  it,  the  Religion 

,  •  4-  .iir1  ,  *  ■  J  ,  a*  ii  ..A.., A.  Mil  flhl'il 
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for  the  Object :  But  in  the  liipernatural  the  Soul  iaftens 
and  unites  itfelf  to  them  before  wc  are  aware  of  it. 

God  has  better  prepared  our  Hearts  to  the  Imprcftion 


•  almoft  every  Day  under  a  new  IVI.dk,  whi'  h  a 
of  weak  Women,  or  of  ignoiant  Men,  who  ,,cnl 
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acduamted  with  the  real  and  true  Face  of  Chriftianity, 

lillake  for  it.  Mod  of  us  have  been  fo  much  infatuated 
with  the  fcandalous  and  antichriftian  Notion,  that  to 
rave,  or  inveigh  bitterly  again  ft  another  Religion ,  is  an 
evident  Proof  of  an  Excefs  of  Zeal  for  that  we  profefs, 
that  they  really  believe^  that  Religion  confifts  fcarce  in 
any  Thing  elfe.  A  Sermon  which  is  not  feafoned  with 
fome  Inveftives,  let  it  be  ever  fo  well  calculated  for  In- 
itru&ion,  to  infpire  us  with  the  Sentiments  of  Virtue,  or 
co  reform  our  Manners,  is  feldom  approved  :  A  Touch 
at  Popery  in  a  French  Conventicle,  or  at  the  Church  of 
England  among  Diffenters,  will  awake  thofe  wrapped  in 
a  moft  profound  Sleep  ;  and  that  Part  of  the  Sermon  is 
always  better  remembered  than  any  other  ;  the  Auditors 
arc  not  fo  much  to  be  blamed  as  the  Preacher,  who  has 
accuftomed  them  to  thofe  Invedtivcs,  inftcad  ofinfpiring 
them  with  the  Sentiments  of  a  Chriftian  Charity ;  for 
tho’  he  may  not  have  them  himfelf,  we  learn  from  Chrift, 
that  the  Scribes  and  Pharifces  preached  better  than  they 

aded. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  Obitacles  which  are  repre- 
prefented  as  infuperable  to  a  Reunion  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Sedts  which  lacerate  ChrifPs  feamlefs  Gown,  that 
Keunion  is  not  impracticable,  if  the  Shepherds  committed 
to  the  Guard  of  Ch  rift’s  Flock  would  renounce  all  Pre¬ 
judices,  and  prefer  the  Salvation  of  the  Souls,  to  their 
private  Interell  and  other  worldly  Views. 

The  Roman  Religion ,  to  contribute  all  in  her  Power 
towards  that  Reconciliation,  fhould  give  up  fome  Points 
which  are  only  of  ecclcfiaftical  Inftitution,  particularly 
that  of  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  which,  in  my  Opi¬ 
nion,  is  the  greatell  Obllacle  ;  not  that  I  would  have 
Marriage  introduced  among  the  Roman  Clergy;  but 
only  Things  relating  to  that  Point  left  on  the  fame 
Footing  as  they  are  at  prefen t,  i.  e.  that  the  Celibacy  of 
the  Priefls  fhould  continue  in  the  Roman  Church,  and 
approved  by  the  Proteftants,  as  their  Marriage  in  the 
Reformed,  and  allowed  licit  and  valid  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  fince  that  Marriage  is  no  where  condemned  in 
the  Scripture  ;  and  the  Church  has  commanded  it  only 
as  more  becoming  the  ecclefialtical  State ;  fuppofing 
that  the  Priells  being  called  to  the  Government  of  the 
Church  of  Chrift,  and  the  Conduct  of  the  Souls,  that 
Occupation  is  fo  ferious,  that  it  requires  the  whole  At¬ 
tention  of  a  Man,  which  notwithftanding  mull  be  di¬ 
vided,  if  he  is  engaged  in  the  matrimonial  State  ;  for  it 
is  not  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  he  will  neglcdl  the  Care 
of  his  Family,  to  apply  himfelf  entirely  to  the  Conduct 
of  his  Flock  ;  Nature  pleading  continually  in  favour  of 
the  former,  to  the  Exclufion  of  the  latter :  It  cannot  be 
faid  that  he  can  very  well  divide  his  Time  between  both ; 
for  a  paftoral  Sollicitude  admits  of  no  fuch  Divifion  ;  it 
not  only  requires  the  whole  Time  of  Man,  but  even 
much  more  than  he  has  :  A  Pallor  who  will  acquit 
himfelf  of  his  Duties  find  no  vacant  Hours ;  all  his  Oc¬ 
cupations  fuccecd  one  another,  without  any  Interval 
between ,  for  it  is  either  a  Perfon ,  who  is  dying , 
and  wants  his  Afliftance  in  that  critical  Paflage  from 
Time  to  Eternity,  whom  perhaps,  few  Moments  of  a 
falutary  Exhortation  will  lave  from  the  Precipice,  which 
otherwife  he  had  fell  into,  and  for  which  a  negligent 
Pallor  had  been  accountable  at  that  dreadful  Tribunal 
ol  an  impartial  Judge,  where  a  Difference  of  Religion 
will  have  no  Ex c ufe  for  having  neglected  fo  eflential  a 
Duty  *,  for  as  no  Body  is  forced  to  take  upon  him  the 
Condudt  of  Souls,  he  that  takes  it  is  incxcufablc  before 
God  and  Men.  For  thofe  deceive  thcmfclvcs,  who 
falfely  imagine,  that  their  whole  Office  confifts  in  Preach¬ 
ing,  reading  Prayers,  and  adminiftring  the  Sacraments, 
at  the  Times  appointed  ;  which  fome  of  them  do,  be- 
caufe  they  arc  obliged  to  it,  to  be  entitled  to  the  Reve¬ 
nues,  and  other  Emoluments  of  the  Church  ;  thofe  arc 
the  leaft  of  their  Occupation  ;  exhorting,  arguing,  re¬ 
proving  in  private,  to  comfort  the  A  111  idled,  relieve 
the  Diftrefled,  feck  after  a  Sheep  which  is-  run  allray, 
are  fome  of  his  moft  client  ial  Duties,  though  perhaps 
the  leaft  minded,  and  on  which  he  is  to  undergo  a  very 
kvere  Examen  :  If  this  be  not  true,  the  whole  Chriftian 
Religion  is  a  Romance  *,  and  we  imift  believe  it,  or  elfc 
a  future  State.  For  if  God  has  been  plea  led  to 
t'llnblifh  a  certain  Order  of  Men  for  the  Conduct  of 
others  in  the  Road  to  Salvation,  he  thought  then  that 
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every  one  was  not  capable  to  operate  Ills  own  Salvation 
alone,  and  without  the  Afliftance  of  thofe  Men  ;  and  if 
Ire  be  fruftrated  in  his  Intention,  by  the  Negligence  of 
thofe  Men,  mull  he  not  call  them  to  an  Account  for 
that  Negligence,  which  deprive  the  ccleftia!  Jerufalcm  of 
fo  many  Inhabitants  ;  and  muft  not  thole  who  have  been 
accdfory  to  the  Perdition  of  thofe  unfortunate  Creatures, 
be  feverely  punifhed  for  it  ? 

Thefe  were  fome  of  the  moft  weighty  Confideralions 
which  engaged  the  Church  to  oblige  the  Clergy  to  Ce- 
iibacy  ;  and  as  thofe  who  made  thole  Regulations  were 
Clergymen  thcmfclvcs,  we  have  all  the  Reafon  imaginable 
to  think  that  they  thought  it  practicable,  fince  they  were 
obliged  tofubmit  to  it  thcmfelves.  If  this  had  been  done 
by  the  Authority  of  Princes,  who  impofed  a  Yoke  on 
others,  which  they  had  not  been  obliged  to  bow  their 
Necks  to  themfelves,  it  might  have  been  confidcred  as 
infupportable,  and  exclaimed  againft  as  an  Oppreffion  ; 
but  that  Yoke  was  formed  by  the  Clergy  rhemlelves, 
for  themfelves,  without  the  Concurrence  of  the  Laity, 
or  being  acluated  to  it  by  any  other  Motive,  but  that  of 
rendering  their  State  more  perfedt,  and  more  agreeable 
to  their  Vocation  ;  but  fince  the  Protcftant  Clergy  think 
otherwife,  and  have  fhook  oft'  that  Yoke,  which  for  fo 
many  Ages  had  appeared  fo  light  and  fo  agreeable,  and 
fubmitted  to  with  fo  much  Alacrity,  that  fhould  be  Of¬ 
fered  by  the  Catholicks  for  the  Sake  of  a  Reconciliation. 

The  Marriage  of  the  Protcftant  Clergy  once  tolerated 
by  the  Cacholicks,  it  is  my  Sentiment,  time  all  the  other 
Obftacles  which  obftrueT  a  Re-union,  could  foon  be 
conquered  in  Conferences,  managed  between  both  Parties 
and  carried  on  with  that  Spirit  of  Charity,  which  fhould 
infpire  all  Chriftian  Aftemblies,  without  Jcalouly  and 
Animofity.  They  could  loon  underhand  one  another 
on  that  great  Myftcry  of  the  Enchant!  ;  el'pecialiy  if 
they  would  be  pjeafed  to  read  with  Attention,  and  with 
the  fame  Impartiality  I  have  wrote  it,  my  Treatifc  on 
that  Subject.  They  would  think  a  Hierarchy  indifpen- 
fably  neceffary  for  the  Government  of  the  Church  ;  and 
that  to  fuller  every  body  to  follow  blindly  the  Vanity  of 
his  Imaginations,  is  to  introduce  a  monftrous  Anarchy 
in  the  San&uary,  and  pave  that  wide  Road,  mentioned 
in  the  Scripture,  which  leads  to  Perdition.  The  Englifh 
Church  experiences  daily  the  Inconvenicncics  of  fuch 
Toleration. 

In  thofe  Conferences  the  Number  of  Sacraments  would 
be  fettled,  and  approved  by  an  unanimous  Con  fen  t;  the 
Prayer  for  the  Dead,  thought  perhaps  ncccflary,  being  nei¬ 
ther  injurious  to  God,  nor  prejudicial  to  Men  ;  it  is  not  in¬ 
jurious  to  God ;  fince  thofe  Prayers  are  Part  of  theWorfhip 
due  to  him,  wherein  his  Omnipotency,  Juftice,  Mercy, 
and  the  greateft  Part  of  his  other  Attributes. are  acknow¬ 
ledged  :  They  are  not  prejudicial  to  Men,  fince  if  there 
be  no  third  State,  the  Prayers  are  always  good  of  them- 
felvcs,  and  prove  beneficial  to  him  that  pray. 

The  Catholicks  would  perhaps  be  pevluaded,  for  the 
Sake  of  Peace,  to  reform  feveral  Abides,  which  either 
Ignorance,  or  Avarice,  or  perhaps  both,  have  intro¬ 
duced  into  their  Religion ,  which  though  not  eilcntial, 
may  be  notwithftanding  a  Subject  of  Scandal.  Thus  the 
Chriftian  Religion  fhould  recover  its  undent  Luftrc, 
Animofities  and  Jealoulies  ceafc  among  us  ;  and  there 
would  be  then  henceforward  blit  one  Chrift,  one  Faith, 
and  one  Baptifm. 

It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  this  Treatifc,  with¬ 
out  taking  fome  Notice  of  Paganifm,  or  Idolatry,  which 
was  the  Worfhip  and  Adoration  of  falll*  Gods,  or  the 
giving  thofe  Honours  to  Creatures,  or  the  Works  of 
Man’s  Hand,  which  are  only  due  to  God. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  Idolatry  had  not  its  Be¬ 
ginning  till  alter  the  Deluge  ;  and  many  arc  ot  Opinion, 
that  Bc/us,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  A 
was  the  full  that  was  deified  ;  though  mine  is,  that: 
Idolatry  had  a  much  more  antient  Origin  ;  and  that  it 
began  foon  after  G//Vs  Fratricide  ;  that  the  Diflirrme 
God  made  between  his  Sacrifice,  and  that  of.;  'id  his 
Brother,  which  was  the  Occafum  of  that  Murder,  and 
feeing  himfelf  curled  by  his  Creator,  he  invented  a  new 
Deity  and  a  new  Worfhip,  which  was  c llablifhcd  among 
his  Pollcrity  ;  whence  came  me  Denomination  oi  Sons 
of  Men  lor  thofe  who  followed  it,  in  Conrra-dillimMinu 
of  the  Sons  of  Gods,  who  woilhipcd  their  divine  Cieator, 
li  Some 
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Some  pretend,  that  all  we  have  the  moft  certain  on 
this  Subjedt,  is,  that  426  Years  after  the  Deluge,  when 
God  led  Terab  and  his  Family  out  of  Chaldcea,  and  A - 
brabam  palled  over  Mcfopotamia ,  Canaan ,  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Philijiincs ,  and  Egypt ,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Idolatry  had  then  got  any  Footing  in  any  of  thele  Coun¬ 
tries  ;  though  others  pretend,  and  I  am  of  that  Opinion, 
that  Abraham  himfclf  was  an  Idolater. 

Tiie  firft  Mention  we  find  made  of  it  is  in  Genef 
xxxi.  19.  where  Rachel  is  faid  to  have  taken  the  Idols  of 
her  Father;  whence  I  conclude,  that  the  Family  of  Terab 
were  Idolaters  ;  in  which  fome  of  them  continued,  even 
long  after  Abraham's  Converfion,  fince  Laban  and  all 
his  Children  were  fo  ;  for  though  the  Meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  Word  Terapbim  be  difputed,  yet  it  is  pretty  evi¬ 
dent  they  were  Idols.  Laban  calls  them  his  Gods,  and 
Jacob  calls  them  ftrange  Gods,  and  looks  on  them  as 
Abominations. 

To  be  better  convinced  of  this  Truth  ;  we  muft  exa¬ 
mine  what  the  Criticks  fay  of  that  Word  Terapbim , 
which  we  meet  with  thirteen  or  fourteen  Times  in  the 
Scripture,  where  it  is  commonly  interpreted  Idols :  But 
the  Rabbins  are  not  contented  to  have  it  fimply  fignify 
Idols ,  but  will  have  it  denote  a  particular  Sort  of  Idols, 
or  Images  for  the  Knowledge  of  Futurity,  /.  e.  Oracles. 

R.  David  de  Pomis  obferves,  that  they  were  called 
Terapbim  from  ntri,  rapbab ,  to  leave,  becaufe  People 
quitted  every  thing  to  confult  them. —  He  adds,  that  the 
Terapbim  were  in  human  Shape  ;  and  that  when  railed 
upright,  they  fpoke  at  certain  Hours,  and  under  certain 
Conftcdlations,  by  the  Influence  of  the  celeflial  Bodies. 
This  is  a  rabbinical  Fable,  which  he  has  learned  from 
Abenezra. 

Others  hold,  that  the  Therapbim  were  brazen  Inftru- 
ments,  which  pointed  out  the  Hours  and  Minutes  of 
future  Events,  as  diredted  by  the  Stars. — De  Pomis  cor¬ 
rects  Abenezra ,  faying,  that  the  Therapbim  being  under 
a  certain  Conftellation,  the  Devil  made  them  fpeak  un¬ 
der  the  fame. 

R.  Eliezer  tells  11s,  that  the  Reafon  why  the  Rabbins 
will  have  the  Therapbim  to  fpeak,  and  render  Oracles  ; 
’tis,  fays  he,  becaufe  it  is  written  in  the  Prophet  Zachary 
x.  2.  the  Therapbim  have  fpoken  vain  Idlings. 

The  fame  Rabbin  adds,  that  to  make  the  Therapbim , 
they  killed  a  firft-born  Child,  clove  his  Head,  and  fea- 
foned  it  with  Salt  and  Oil ;  that  they  wrote  on  a  Plate 
of  Gold  the  Name  of  fome  impure  Spirit,  laid  it  under 
rhe  Tongue  of  the  Dead,  placed  the  Plead  againfl:  the 
Wall,  lighted  Lamps  before  it,  prayed  to  it,  and  it 
talked  with  them. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  Vorjlius  obferves,  that  befides  the 
PalTage  of  Zachary  juft  quoted,  it  appears  likewife  from 
Ezekiel ,  xxi.  22.  that  the  Therapbim  were  confulted  as 
Oracles. 

De  Pomis  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  the  Therapbim , 
which  Micbal  put  in  David's  Bed,  were  not  ol  this  Kind, 
becaufe  they  were  not  in  the  Figure  of  Men  ;  but  R. 
Eliezer  is  of  another  Sentiment. 

As  to  the  Manner  of  making  the  Terapbim ,  Vorjlius 
takes  it  to  be  a  vain  Tradition  of  the  Rabbins,  though 
Rabbin  Tan ichuma,  and  Jonathan ,  in  his  Tar  gum,  Genef. 
xxxi.  19.  relates  it  after  R.  Eliezer. — The  chief  Reafon 
of  his  DiJbtTicf  is,  that  Laban  who  had  not  quite  loft 
all  Notion  of  the  true  God,  as  appears  from  Gen.  xxxi.  53. 
could  not  be  guilty  of  fo  great  a  Cruelty  :  But  Vorjlius 
does  not  conftder,  that  theCullom  might  not  be  lefs  real, 
for  its  not  having  been  eftabiifhed  lb  early  as  Laban ; 
and  that  the  Hebrews ,  fomccimcs,  burnt  their  Children 
to  Moloch. 

1\  Kircber  dirc&s  ns  to  fearch  the  Origin  of  the  Te¬ 
rapbim  in  Egypt  ;  adding,  that  the  Word  is  Egyptian. 

Spencer ,  in  his  Dillertation  on  the  Jrhn  and  Thummim, 
maintains  tin*  Word  to  be  Chaldee ,  and  to  figmly  the 
fame  with  Terapbim ,  the  Chaldeans  being  frequently 
known  to  change  t!v  w  into  n,  that  is,  S  into  T.  lie 
adds,  that  thole  Images  were  hoi  rowed  from  the  Amo- 
rites ,  Chaldeans ,  a  ml  Syrians  ;  and  that  the  Sera  pis  of 
the  Egyptians ,  is  the  fame  Thing  with  the  7 berapbim  of 
the  Chaldeans. 

But  to  return  to  the  Origin  of  Idolatry ,  Cluverius  is 
of  my  Opinion,  that  Cain  was  the  firfl  idolater  j  and 
maintains  the  1'alle  Gods  lie  wurlhipped  to  have  been 


the  Stars,  to  whom  he  fuppofed  God  had  fcr.  „ 
vernment  of  the  lower  World.  iett  “ie  Go- 

In  fa£t  feveral  Authors  are  of  Opinion  »! 

Idolatry  that  ever  entered  into  the  World  ’ ,  lat ,  ^ 

fhip  and  Adoration  of  the  Stars;  called  bv  c*' Wor’ 
Tfeba  Schamaim,  or  Seba  Scbamaim  i  J  vr  a  Ptur« 
liria  of  Heaven  ;  whence  fome  Moderns  f,!v  “I  Ml' 
Word  Sabaifin,  to  denote  the  Worfhip  of  rh  the 
Bodies,  and  that  of  Sab<eans  for  the  Word,;  hcavenl)’ 
as  the  Hebrew  Word,  whence  thefe  are  fomST”-  But 
with  a  x  1‘zade,  which  fome  exprefs  in  th.  ‘S  Wrotc 
Tongues  by  an  f  fome  by  a  *,  others  by  //  '  1modern 
by  tz  ;  hence  arifes  a  great  many  different  M.  °tlers 
Writing  among  many  different  Authors  ~  lnMs  of 
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writing  Sab jans,  others  Zabians,  or  Zabamns  m  St'  f ' 
as  Buxtorf ;  others  Tfabians,  others  Tfabaam 

Maimonides  makes  frequent  Mention  of  this  Idol  ■ 
his  More  Ncvochim :  It  was  very  o-enenl  l,»  \S ln 

in  the  Time  of  Mofes.  The  Retamers  hereto  'rhA’ 
that  God  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Sphere,  that  is  rh.  f 'i 
of  the  World,  Abraham ,  he  adds,  was  brouslu„S°“ 
the  Dodtrine  of  the  Sab.-cans ,  who  admitted  „„  P. m 
God  but  the  Stars,  and  who,  in  their  Books  f 
which  have  been  mandated  into  Arabid,  maintain^  “ 
pretty,  that  the  fixed  Stars  and  Planets  are  inferior  C 
and  the  Sun  and  Moon  the  fuperior  .ones.  Ahah  ■ 
length,  he  tells  us,  oppofing  thefe  Errors,  firft  aZ!'a[ 
the  Exiftence  of  a  Creator,  diftindt  from  the  Sun  Tf 
King  of  the  Cuthaans  clapp’d  him  up  in  Prifon.  Lif 
ftill  perfiffmg,  that  Prince,  from  an  Appreheniio’n  of  by 
diffusing  the  State  by  teaching  a  new  Religion  co 
fifeated  his  Goods,  and  bamihed  him  to  the  Extre’mir,™ 
of  the  Eaft.— This  Relation,  he  tells  us,  is  found  in 
Book,  intitlcd  the  Religion  of  the  Nabatlmns. 

He  adds,  that  the  Sab, cans,  to  the  Adoration  of  the 
Stars,  joined  a  great  Refpeft  for  Agriculture;  foa  hirii 
Value  on  Cattle  and  Sheep  ;  and  taught  that  it  was  un¬ 
lawful  to  kill  them.  He  even  adds,  that  they  worlhip- 
ped  Daemons,  under  the  Form  of  Goats,  and  eat  rhe 
Blood  of  Animals  (tho5  they  judged  it  unclean!  merely 
becaufe  they  imagined  it  was  the  Food  of  Daemons. 

This  is  a  Summary  of  what  that  Rabbin  gives  us  con¬ 
cerning  Sabaifm  ;  from  whence  it  is  eafy  to  judge,  that 
Sabaifm  is  a  Mixture  of  Judaifm,  Chriftianitv,°M«i/.'o- 
metanifm,  and  Paganifm.  The  Truth  is,  the  Worihip 
of  the  Stars  was  eftabiifhed  long  before,  nor  only  Clm- 
flianity,  but  even  before  the  Law  of  Mofes.  Not  but 
fome  of  the  later  Sabaans  have  given  into  divers  Articles 
of  almoft  all  Religions. 

The  Sabivans  were  very  numerous  throughout  the  Eaft: 
In  latter  Times  they  have,  as  already  obfcrvecl,  mixed 
fomething  of  Chriftianity  with  their  Superftition.  They 
fet  a  great  Value  on  the  Baptifin  of  St.  John  \  whence 
they  have  been  alfo  denominated  Chriftians  of  St.  John. 

Abu  Jofepb  AfcLcus ,  and  Kcjf.rus ,  place  the  Sab, earn 
about  Char  an ,  or  Char  res,  and  Gbczira  in  Mcfopotamia ; 
which  Opinion  is  confirmed  by  this,  that  their  hooks  are 
in  the  Chaldee  Tongue,  though  in  a  Character  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  Chaldee. 

I  lot  linger  fets  alidc  the  common  Derivation  of  S  a  Scan, 
from  toy,  Militia ,  Ilofi  and  will  not  have  it  the  Name 
of  a  Scdt  of  Religion,  but  of  a  People  in  Arabia  felix > 
the  Delcendants  ol'  Saba,  Grand  Ion  of  Chain.  ■ — but  the 
Criticks,  to  a  Man,  con fp ire  againfl  this  Opinion. 

The  principal  Caufes  that  have  been  aftigned  for  I ‘to¬ 
tally,  are,  the  indelible  Idea  which  every  Man  has  at 
God  *,  and  the  Evidence  which  he  gives  ol  it  to  himlcJf: 
An  inviolable  Attachment  to  the  Scnfes,  and  an  Habit 
of  judging,  and  deciding  by  them,  and  them  only:  ljw 
Pride  and  Vanity  of  the  human  Mind,  which  is  not  fins- 
Bed  with  fimplc  1'ruth,  but  mingles  and  adulterates  it 
with  Fables:  The  Ignorance  of  Antiquity,  or  ol  the  in 
Times,  and  the  firft  Men,  whereof  we  have  but  a  vr.) 
dark,  and  confufed  Knowledge  by  Tradition,  they  hav¬ 
ing  left  no  written  Monument  or  Books :  I  he  Ignoranc 


the  lalle  Relations  ot  l ravcIJers  ;  tne  riuiuiw  -  - 
the  Imaginations  of  Painters,  and  Sculptois:  A  ny  ( 
ing  of  Phylicks,  that  is,  a  flight  Acquaintance  ttltl  ^ 
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I  Bodies,  and  Appearances,  and  their  Caufes *  the 
Ffta bhfhment  of  Colonies ;  and  the  Invention  of  Arcs, 
'(taken  by  barbarous  People  ;  the  Artifices,  Cheats, 
md  Tu^ghngs  of  Priefts  *  the  Pride  of  certain  Men,  who 
h  vc  aflfe&ed  to  pafs  for  Gods  ;  the  Love  and  Gratitude 
bore  by  the  People  ro  certain  of  their  great  Men,  and 
genefa&ors *  and  the  Scriptures  themielves  ill  under- 

^°rhe  Paganifm,  confifted  chiefly  in  a  great  Number  of 
different  Sacrifices,  and  Ceremonies,  fome  of  them  very 
mao-nificent  and  folemn,  and  others  as  extravagant  and 
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ridiculous  ;  and  what’s  the  mofl  furprifing  is,  that  the 
Ceremonies  of  this  Iaft  Order  were  accompanied  with 
fenfual  Pleafures  and  Debaucheries,  condemned  even  by 
the  very  Morality  they  pretended  to  profefs.  Tempe¬ 
rance,  Virtue,  Modefty,  and  even  a  natural  Shame  and 
Pudor,  were  facrificed  on  thofe  Occafions,  under  the 
fpecious  Pretence,  that  fuch  and  fuch  Divinities  delight¬ 
ed  in  Sacrifices  of  thofe  Kinds  *  which  was  likely  e- 
nough,  fmee  they  had  (locked  Heaven  with  profligate 
Fellows,  and  common  ProftituceS; 
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RBETORICK,  is  the  Art  of  Cloathing  our 
Thoughts  with  Words,  fo  as  they  may  be  either 
inftruCtivc,  perfuafive,  or  entertaining,  whether  we  (peak, 

or  write. 

I  fay,  i.  That  Rbetorick  is  the  Art  of  Cloathing  our 
thoughts  with  Words  ;  becaufe  Jet  our  Thoughts  be  ever 
fo  rich  and  beautiful,  they  will  never  appear  fo  to  others, 
unlefs  we  have  the  Art  of  digefling  them  well*  when 
we  defign  to  communicate  them  to  the  Publick ;  for  a 
Man  may  think  well,  and,  without  this  Art,  fpeakor  write 
very  ill  :  In  fad  we  often  fee  Perfons  of  a  very  fertile 
Imagination,  put  to  a  Kind  of  Torture  when  they  are 
obliged  to  exprefs  themfelves *  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that 
their  Thoughts  crowd  on  their  Tongue,  but  that  that 
perfidioufly  defei  ts  them  when  they  want  it  mod  in  o- 
thers  the  Tongue  is  too  officious,  and  aCts  with  too 
much  Precipitation*  either  by  exploding  a  too  great 
Number  of  Thoughts  at  once*  which  reduce  the  Hearer 
fo  the  Impoffibility  of  diftinguiffiing  them  from  one 
another*,  or  by  a  too  great  Volubility,  making  them 
follow  fo  loon  each  other,  without  due  Intervals  between* 
fo  that  to  undcrftahd  half  thereof*  one  is  obliged  to  lofe 
the  other  half. 

I  fay,  2.  So  that  they  may  be  injlruBive ,  perfuafive ,  &c. 
whether  we  fpeak  or  write:  For  it  but  too  often  happens, 
that  the  fined  Thoughts  are  either  in  part,  or  entirely 
disfigured,  by  our  Speech  or  Writings  ;  for  we  fee  daily 
Men  of  an  excellent  Underdanding,  who  are  but  very 
poor  Orators  •,  as  we  fee  very  good  Orators,  who  have 
but  an  indifferent  Underdanding  *,  tho’ the  latter  will 
pli-afc,  while  the  former  grows  tedious,  and  fometimes 
inilipportable  :  There  are  likewife  fome  that  fpeak  well, 
and  write  ill  *  and  others  who  write  well,  and  have  a 
bad  Delivery. 

But  notwithdanding  thefe  Differences  among  Ora - 
tors ,  or  Rhetoricians ,  Thoughts  are  the  Foundation  of 
the  Art  of  Rbetorick ,  or  Oratory  *  and  that  to  produce 
a  good  EffeCt  either  in  Speaking  and  Writing,  they 
muit  be  good  ones,  and  the  Words  they  are  eloathed 
with  appropriated  to  them,  according  to  their  different 
Degrees  of  Sublimity  :  For  a  fublilne  one  ffiould  not  be 
cxprelfcd,  or  digefted  in  common  Terms  *,  nor  a  com¬ 
mon  one  appear  under  pompous  Expreflions  ;  for  pom¬ 
pous  Exprcffions  appropriated  to  a  common  Thought* 
like  an  old  Coat  patched  with  a  Piece  ol  new  Cloth,  or 
a  wrinkled  Face  plader’d  with  white  and  red*  ferve 
only  to  make  it  appear  worfe  dill,  than  it  is  in  Reality  : 

1  .ike wile  fublime  Thoughts  appearing  tinder  common 
forms,  and  trivial  Exprcffions,  lofc  the  greated  Parc  of 
their  Beauty. 

Therefore  lince  our  Thoughts  are  the  Foundation  of 
Rbetorick ,  and  that  Art  is  only  invented  for  the  Mani- 
Mation  thereof  •,  I’ll  begin  this  Treadle,  by  enquiring 
hr  If  into  the  different  Sorts  of  Thoughts, 

Though  our  Thoughts  be  of  our  own  Growth,  and 
cannot  be  fuggeflcd  to  us  but  occafionally,  by  the  diffe¬ 
rent  ObjeCls,  which  drilce  our  external  Scnfcs ;  it  is  not 
111  °ur  Power,  notwithdanding,  to  make  them  fuch  as 
we  would  :  For  it  is  impoffiblc,  for  Indance,  that  a 
narrow  Genius  ffiould  form  any  fublimc  Thoughts  ; 
though  a  fublimc  Genius  be  fometimes  capable  of  very 
common,  or  indifferent  Productions,  either  by  his  Spi¬ 
rits  being exhauded,  or  his  Imagination  vitiated  by  fome 
external  Objects,  or  through  c  le  Imbecility  of  fome  of 


the  Faculties  of  his  Soul,  occafioned  by  fome  extraordi¬ 
nary  Diforder  of  the  Microcofm. 


The  Difference  of  Thoughts  proceeds  alfo  fometimes 
from  the  Difference  of  Birth  and  Education  *  for  it  is 
not  poffible  that  a  Man  who  all  his  Life  had  but  low 
and  fervile  Sentiments  and  Inclinations,  ffiould  be 
capable  of  any  Thing  worthy  the  Poderity.  None 
but  thofe  who  have  had  a  noble  and  liberal  Education, 


provided  they  have  befides  a  natural  Genius,  are  pro¬ 
bably  capable,  of  noble  and  fublimc  Thoughts,  and  of 
expreffing  thofe  Thoughts  in  noble  and  fublime  Terms. 
We  have  a  particular  Indance  of  this  in  _ Alexander's 
Anfwer,  when  Darius  offered  him  half  Afia ,  with  his 
Daughter  in  Marriage  •,  For  my  Part ,  faid  Parmenio ,  if 
I  was  Alexander,  IJhould  accept  thofe  Offers  *  And  I  too , 
replied  Alexander ,  if  I  was  Parmenio. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  have  fine,  noble,  and  fublime 
Thoughts,  we  ffiould  be  Maders  likewife  of  an  Art  to 
communicate  them  as  fuch  to  others,  without  difguifing 
or  enervating  them  *,  and  that  Art  is  the  Rhetortck. 

Rbetorick ,  is  commonly  divided  into  four  Parts,  viz. 
Invention ,  Difpojition ,  Elocution ,  and  Pronunciation. 

Invention,  is  to  find  out  Arguments  which  the  Ora¬ 
tor  is  to  ule  for  the  proving  his  Point,  or  moving  his 
Flearers  Paffions. 

Thofe  Arguments ,  according  to  Cicero ,  are  fome  pro¬ 
bable  Matter  alledged  to  gain  Belief  *  and  are  divided, 
according  to  their  Source,  into  thofe  fetched  from  Rea- 
fon,  and  thofe  from  Authority  :  For  an  Orator  mud 
have  Rccourfe  to  both,  when  he  wants  to  perfuade  his 
Flearers.  The  Arguments  fetched  from  Reafon,  when 
entirely  agreeable  to  the  Dictates  of  a  lolitl  one,  gain  the 
Attention  of  the  Hearer,  flatter  his  Curiofity,  and  make 
him  wait,  with  a  kind  of  Impatience,  for  fomeching 
which  he  experts  will  convince  him,  i,  e.  for  Arguments 
fetched  from  Authority,  which  when  well  appropriated 
to  the  Subject,  anfwcrs  his  Expectation. 

Arguments ,  are  alfo  divided,  with  refpeCt  to  the  Place 
they  arc  drawn  from  into  inlrivftck  or  artificial  *  and  ex- 
trinjick  or  inartificial*  or  remote. 

Artificial  or  intrinjick  Arguments,  by  Cicero  called 
infita,  are  the  proper  Invention  of  him  who  (peaks  •,  or 
thofe  which  are  taken  from  the  Subject  created  of :  Of 
which  there  are  feveral  Kinds,  viz.  Genus  and  Species , 
Form,  Caufc ,  and  E fie  PI,  ike. 

To  thefe  fome  add  two  other  Places  of  Argument , 
h)iz.  the  Manners ,  and  the  Paffions. 

Inartificial  or  extrinfick  Arguments*  by  Cicero  called 
ajfumptrt ,  are  thofe  which  are  borrowed  from  abroad, 
and  only  applied  by  the  Orator  to  the  Point  in  hand  ; 
fuch  are  Laws,  common  Report,  Books,  Oaths,  Tor¬ 
ture,  and  Wicncffics. 

A  late  Author  divides  the  Places  or  general  Heads  of 
Arguments ,  with  regard  to  their  End,  into  i.  Thole 
intended  to  perfuade  or  tliffiuatle,  which  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  Confidcration  of  Profit,  Honour*  and  Equity; 
2.  Thofe  intended  topraifeor  dilpraifc*  And,  3.  Tliolb 
intended  to  accufc  and  defend. 

The  Disposition  is  defined  by  Cicero ,  the  Art  of 
diftributing  the  'Things  or  Arguments  invented,  or  found 
out  into  a  proper  Order  j  or  u  due  placing,  or  ranging 
the  feveral  Parts  of  a  Speech  or  Dilcourfe. 

The  Difpofition  is  of  the  fame  Neceflity  in  Oratory,  as 
the  mar  Dialling  an  Army,  in  order  to  a  Battle  \  or  a  beau- 

a.  tiful 
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tiful  Compofition  in  Archite&ure,  Painting,  fAc.— Horace 
enjoins  it  exprefly  in  Poetry:  Singula  qiucqtie  locum  teueant 

firlita  decent  er. 

The  Dijpofuion  then  is  the  Order  or  Arrangements  or 
the  Parts  of  an  Oration  -,  which  Parts  are  ufually  reckon¬ 
ed  four,  viz.  the  Exordium  or  Beginning  •,  th e  Narration, 
the  Confirmation,  and  the  Peroration  or  Con c lufion,  tho 
fome  make  them  fix  -,  viz .  the  Exordium ,  Divifion ,  Nar¬ 
ration,  Confirmation ,  Confutation ,  and  Peroration ,  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  that  popular  Verfe. 

Ex  or  fits,  Narro ,  feco,  firmo ,  ref  tit  o ,  per  or  o. 

But  the  'Divifion  is  more  naturally  referred  to  the  Exor¬ 
dium  \  and  the  Confutation  to  the  Confirmation. 

The  Difpcfition  is  either  natural  or  artificial.— Natural 
is  the  Order  the  Parts  are  above  rehearfed  in. — -Artificial 
is  when,  for  lbme  particular  Reafon,  we  recede  from  the 
Order  of  Nature. 

As  to  the  Parts  thus  difputcd — The  Exordium  is  the 
Preamble  or  Beginning  of  a  Difcourfe  or  Speech  •,  ferving 
to  prepare  the  Audience,  and  introduce  the  Matter  in 
1  land. — 'i'he  Exordium  on  other  Occalions  is  called  the 
Prologue ,  Prelude  and  Proem. 

Cicero  defines  Exordium ,  as  a  Part  of  an  Oration, 
whereby  the  Minds  of  an  Audience  are  duly  prepared 
for  what  remains  to  be  faith — The  Exordium  is  a  Part  of 
principal  Importance  ;  and  to  belaboured  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  Care ;  whence  Tally  calls  it  dijficillinia  Pars  Ora¬ 
tion  is. 

Exordiums  are  of  two  Kinds  ;  either  juft  and  formal ; 
or  vehement  and  abrupt.  In  the  firft,  the  Audience  is 
prepared  and  conducted  by  due  and  eafy  Steps-,  fn  the 
Jecond,  the  Orator,  as  if’  feiz’d  with  fome  Hidden  Pafllon, 
breaks  out  u|>on  his  Audience  at  once.  Such  is  that  Ex¬ 
ordium  of  Ij'aiah ,  Hear,  O  Heavens ,  and  give  Ear ,  O 
Earth  :  Or  that  of  Cicero  again  It  Catiline ,  Quoujque  tandem 
abaters  Patientia  nofira  Catilina?  How  long ,  Catilina., 
wilt  thou  abitfie  of  our  Patience  ? 

Abrupt  Exordiums  arc  the  moft  fuitable  on  Occafions 
of  extraordinary  Joy,  Indignation,  or  the  like-,  though 
we  have  Inftances  of  Panegyricks  of  the  greateft  Orators 
begun  abruptly  without  any  fuch  Occafions :  Such  is 
that  of  Corgi  us,  who  began  his  Eloge  of  the  City  and 
People  of  Elis,  with  Elis,  bcata  Civitas  -,  Elis,  happy 
City  -,  or  that  of  Gregory  Nazianzene,  in  Praife  of  Atha- 
nafms,  ylt hana f mm  laudam,  Virtutem  laudabo,  in  praifing 
Athanafius,  PJ1  praife  Virtue. — Abrupt  Jiafty  Exordiums 
were  more  of  the  Tafte  of  the  Greeks  than  the  Latins. 

7' he  Requifites  in  an  Exordium  are,  1.  Propriety,  where¬ 
by  the  Exordium  becomes  of  a  Piece  with  the  whole  Dif- 
courfe,  and  matches  it  as  a  Part  does  a  wholes  fo  that  it 
could  not  be  accommodated  to  any  other,  or  perhaps  a 
contrary  Occafion.  The  ancient  Orators  were  very  de- 
feiftivc  in  this  Point:  Their  Exordiums  had  frequently 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Subject. 

2.  Care,  Accuracy  and  Magnificence,  as  being  the 
Part  molt  minded,  and  molt  expofed  to  Shew,  Thus 
Ttdly,  I'efiibuki  a  dim  fine  ad  Caufias  facies  illttfircs ,  you’ll 
make  the  Opening  of  your  Pleadings  magnificent. 

Modtjly,  or  an  ingenious  Balhtulncls,  which  recom¬ 
mends  the  Orator  exceedingly  to  the  Favour  of  his  Au¬ 
dience.  This  is  what  Cicero  extolls  fo  much  in  L.  Craf- 
fius ,  fuit  enhn  in  L.  Crnjjo  pudor  qttidam,  qui  non  Modiim 
obejjet  cjus  Orationi,  (cd  ctiam  Probitatis  Commcndationc 
prodejjet.  The  fame  dully  owns  of  himfclf,  that  at  the 
Beginning  of  his  Orations  he  trembled  every  Limb,  and 
his  whole  Mind  was  in  a  Flutter. 

And  4.  Brevity,  not  exemplified  or  fvvcllcd,  with  a  deal 
of  Circu  in  fiances,  or  a  long  Circuit  of  Words  •  Such  as 
that  mull  be  of  the  Lawyer,  who  being  to  fpeak  of  a 
Difference  lie  tween  two  Neighbours,  decreed  his  Exor¬ 
dium  from  Adam. 

Thu  Exordium  appears  an  dfcntial  Part  of  an  Oration  ; 
though  ant  irmly  in  the  Areopagus,  "Julius  Pollux  tells  us 
they  I  poke  without  any  Exordium,  any  Paflions,  and  any 
Peroration  or  Epilogue,  TJiu  like  is  fait)  to  have  been 
i lone  by  Xenophon ,  who  began  thus,  Darius  (A  Pari' 
fiatis  duos  habucrc  bilks ,  Darius  and  Pari  fat  is  had  two 
Sons.  Which,  in  my  Opinion,  is  die  belt  Manner  in 
Pleadings  and  Harangues,  whence  Exordiums  (hould  be 
retrenched,  as  taking  up  too  much  Time,  and  keeping 
the  Mind  of  die  Judges,  and  of  the  Audience  too  long 
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in  Sufpence  ;  but  in  Sermons  and  Pancovrirt-. 
like,  Exordiums  are  indifpenfably  neceflarv.  X*  aRc^e 
them  is  made  die  Divifion  of  the  Difcourfe  *  in 

ral  Idea  thereof  given  ;  which  cafes  the  Mcmor  ^ 
Hearer,  and  helps  him  to  follow  the  Orator  ti  ^  t‘le 
and,  then  the  Exordium  fliould  not  be  too  ]0^'0^°uci 
wife  the  Audience  might  chance  to  be  ,0tl1Cr* 

the  Orator  begins  to  treat  his  Subject.  D  before 

The  Division  fcldom  finds  Place  in  any  0th  tv 
courfes,  but  in  Sermons  and  Panegyricks  md  ;c  •  ^ 

only  to  cafe  the  Memory  of  the" Orator/  The 
fliould  be  always,  as  much  as  poffiblc,  conuine/  , 
Text:  For  Example,  if  I  was  to  preach  a  T  mt,£ 
the  Grace  of  Jefus  Cbrift ,  and  take  for  Text  of^^iv11 

courfe  this  Pafiage  of  Sc.  Paul,  It  is  by  the  Graulrri 
that  I  am  what  I  am,  and  the  Grace  of  God  bo<\  <  i 
void  in  me  ;  I  would  divide  my  Difcourfe  into 
proving  in  the  firft  the  Power  of  Grace,  alludi,^  J/’ 
firft  Part  of  my  Text,  It  is  by  the  Grace  of  God  tiJ r 
am  what  I  am  -,  and  in  the  fecond,  the  Necelllty  0f  . 
co-operating  with  Grace,  and  the  Grace  of  cJ  °Ur 
been  void  tn  me.  * 

The  Narration  is  a  Recital  or  Rehcarfil  of  a  F.N 
as  it  happened,  or  as  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  hap.neix../U 

This  is  of  two  Kinds,  either  fimple  and  InJhrkXl " 
where  the  Auditor  or  Reader  is  fuppofed  to  Laror  r’,,/ 
of  a  Tranfa&ion  at  Second-hand — or  artificial  and  falu 
lous ,  as  where  their  Imaginations  are  railed,  and  tF 
Action,  as  it  were,  resided  before  them. 

The  Narration ,  as  already  obfervM,  makes  the  f-cond 
Part  of  a  juft  Speech  or  Harangue,  viz.  that  immediately 
following  the  Exordium  ;  it  makes  the  whole  of  a  ll;- 
ftory;  abating  for  the  occalional  Reflexions,  Eoifod/ 
and  Digreffions. 

Cicero  requires  four  Virtues  in  a  Nana ' ion,  viz.  Per- 
[pi  cutty.  Probability,  Brevity  and  Sweet  infs. 

The  Narration  is  render’d  perfpicuotts ,  by  obfervin" 
the  Order  of  Time,  by  ufing  none  hut  proper  and 
known  Terms,  and  by  reciting  the  Action  uninterrupt- 
edly,  J 

It  is  rendered  probable,  by  the  Credibility  of"  the  Nar¬ 
rator,  by  the  Simplicity  and  Opcnncfs  of  the  A himirn, 
by  avoiding  every  Thing  far  remote  from  the  common 
Senfe  and  Opinion  of  Mankind,  and  by  a  preeik  Deuil 
of  Circumflances. 

It  is  rendered  brief,  by  taking  it  up  no  higher  than  is 
juft  ncceflary  -,  nor  fc telling  it  back,  as  that  impertinent 
Author  in  Horace,  qui  genuino  Be  Hum  Projamn  orditiir 
ab  oro  -,  and  by  avoiding  trivial  Circumflances. 

Laflly ,  It  is  render’d  fvveet,  by  ufing  fmooth,  nume¬ 
rous  and  well  founding  Words-,  by  arranging  them,  lb 
as  to  avoid  any  Hiatus  or  Clafhing  ;  by  the  Greatnefs, 
Novelty,  and  Unexpected nefs  of  the  Things  related ; 
and  by  enriching  it  with  Tropes  and  Figures, as  frequent 
Admirations,  Exclamations,  Interrogations,  Fx peti¬ 
tions,  Slifpcnccs,  furprifing  Events  by  Grid,  Joy, 
Fear,  lAc. 

Confirmation  is  that  Part  of  an  Oration,  wherein 
the  Orator  undertakes  to  prove,  by  Laws,  Keaton,  Au¬ 
thorities,  and  other  Arguments,  the  Truth  of  the  Pro- 
pofitions  advanced  in  liis  Narration. 

Confirmation  is  either  dir  ell  or  indirett ;  to  the  firft 
conforms  what  the  Orator  has  to  urge  for  llrengthenmg 
liis  ownCaufc;  the  fecond  properly  called  CmfuttUioi, 
refels  the  oppofitc  arguing  of  the  AdveiJaries,  the  two 
Parts  together  being  lom crimes  placed  under  tlie  I  lead 
or  Title  of  Contention. 


the 
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The  Confirmation  is,  as  it  were,  the  Life  and  Soul  of 
5  Oration  \  in  this  the  main  Strefs  of  the  Argumenta- 
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ion  lies,  whence  Anflotle  properly  enough  calls  >t  PN 
T'lic  Peroration  is  the  Epilogue  or  kill  Part  of  an  C :a- 
tion  wherein,  what  tiie  Orator  infilled  on  through  us 
whole  Difcourfe  is  urged  afrelli,  with  greater  \  ehuwiu) 

and  Pafiion.  .  . 

The  Peroration  con  fids  of  two  Parts,  j.  Kccapitt  • 

tions,  wherein  the  Subdancc  of  what  was  diinio 
throughout  the  whole  Speech,  is  colINled  b'wHy  ‘*IK 
curforily,  and  lummed  up  with  new  Force  and  \  L''b  1  *  > 
2.  Thu  moving  the  Paflions,  which  is  fo  penhi.u  io  1 
Peroration,  that  the  Mailers  of  the  Art  call  tins 

Sedcs  affi'fluum. 

1 - t  i  ;(,  ,|1M  v.rnvAlwm 

accoidii'o 


Thu  Paflions  to  be  rais’d  in  the  Piror>!liom ,|11- 
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cording  to  the  various  Kinds  of  Orations :  In  a  Pane- 
f  rick.  Love,  Admiration,  Emulation,  Joy,  &c.  in  an 
Pvedive,  Hatred,  Contempt,  tftc.  in  a  Deliberation, 
Hope,  Confidence,  or  Fear. 

The  Qualities  required  in  the  Peroration  are,  that  it 

be  vehement  and  palfionate,  and  that  it  be  Ihort ;  be- 
caufe,  as  Cicero  obferves.  Tears  foon  dry  up. 

The  Peroration  was  Cicero’s  M after-piece.  Here  that 
oreat  Orator,  not  only  fet  his  Judges  and  Auditors  on 
fire,  but  even  feemed  to  burn  himfelf ;  efpecially  when 
he  was  to  raife  Pity  and  Commiferation  towards  the  Ac- 
cufed ;  where,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  he  frequently  filled  the 
forum  with  Weeping  and  Lamentation.  He  adds,  that 
where  there  were  feveral  Orators  to  fpeak  for  the  fame  Per- 
fon  the  Peroration  was  always  refufed  to  Cicero ;  and  fub- 
joins,  that  if  he  excelled  herein,  it  was  not  owing  to  Ge¬ 
nius,  but  the  Grief  himfelf  Ihewed.  This  is  abundantly 
evident  in  his  Milonian  Peroration  ;  where  he  fays,  Sed 
fijjs  fn  •,  neque  enitn  pra  lachrymis  loqui  pojfum  ;  &  hie  fe 
Idchrymis  defendi  vetat. — And  in  that  for  Rabirius  Poft- 
Innmis :  Sed,  jam ,  quoniam ,  ut  fpero ,  fidem  quam  potui , 
til/i  preejiiti ,  Pofthume ,  reddam  ctiam  lachrymas  qaas  debeo. 
■—jam  indicat  tot  hominum  jletus  quam  fis  carus  tuis ,  & 
me  dolor  debilitate  includitque  vocem. 

The  Elocution,  is  defined  by  Tully  the  chafing  and 
adapting  of  Words  and  Sentences  to  the  Things,  or 
Sentiments  to  be  expreffed. — To  the  Elocution  then 
properly  belongs  the  Deleftus  Verborum,  or  Choice  of 
Words.  In  fact  there  is  nothing  more  proper  to  fix  the 
Attention,  and  excite  the  Paffions,  than  the  Choice  of 
proper  Terms  ;  it  is  by  them  that  Greatnefs,  Elegance, 
Neatnefs,  Weight,  and  Strength,  fhine  in  a  Difcourle 
as  in  a  rich  Picture,  and  give  to  the  Things  a  kind  of 
Soul  and  Life  :  Laftly,  fine  beautiful  Expreflions  are  in 
faft  the  proper  and  natural  Light  of  our  Thoughts. 
But  we  muft  not  affeft  notwithftanding,  to  make  every 
where  a  Parade  of  pompous  Words ;  for  to  exprefs  a 
mean  or  low  Thing,  in  great  and  magnificent  Words, 
is,  fays  Longinus ,  as  if  one  would  put  a  large  Mafk  on 
the  Face  of  a  young  Child,  unlefs  it  be  in  Poetry.  That 
may  be  feen  in  a  Paffage  of  Theopompus,  which  Cecilius 
blames  without  Caufe,  fince  it  feenis  on  the  contrary, 
very  much  to  be  commended  for  its  Juftnefs,  and  be- 
caufe  it  fays  a  great  deal.  Philip ,  fays  that  Hiftorian, 
kinks,  without  Difficulty ,  the  Affronts  which  the  Neceffity 
of  his  Affairs  obliges  him  to  fuffer. 

In  fad,  a  fimple  Difcourle  fhall  fometimes  exprefs  a 
Thing  better  than  all  the  Pomp  and  Ornament  that 
could  be  invented,  as  we  fee  every  Day  in  the  Affairs  of 
Life.  Add,  that  a  Thing  enounced  in  a  common  Man¬ 
ner  makes  itfelf  eafier  believed.  Therefore,  in  fpeaking 
of  a  Man  who  to  aggrandize  himfelf,  fuffers  Indignities, 
not  only  without  Pain,  but  even  with  Pleafurc,  to  drink 
the  Affront,  feems  to  fay  a  great  deal.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  this  Expreffion  of  Herodotus.  Cleotnenes  being 
grown  furious ,  took  a  Knife ,  wherewith  he  hacked  his  own 
Flcfh  in  fmall  Pieces  ;  and  being  thus  hacked ,  he  died , 
And  again  Pithes  continuing  fltll  on  board  the  Ship , 
fought  till  he  was  cut  in  Pieces.  For  thofc  Expreflions 
Lew  a  Man  he  relates  plainly  the  Things  as  they  are, 
without  refining  or  finefiing,  including  notwithftanding 
in  them,  a  Scnfe  which  is  neither  coarfc  nor  trivial. 

The  Beauty  of  Elocution  confifts  chiefly  in  the  Ufe  of 
Figures,  and  figurative  Didions  or  Exprefiions,  in  the 
Periods  and  the  Style. 

A  Period,  according  to  Ariflolc ,  is  a  Dilcourfc  which 
lias  a  Beginning,  a  Middle,  and  an  End,  all  vifiblc  at 
one  View. 

The  Periods  allowed  in  Oratory  arc  three ;  a  Period 
of  three  Members,  called  by  the  Greeks  dicolos ,  and  the 
katins  bimmbris  :  A  Period  of  three  Members,  tricolos , 
tnmembris :  And  a  Period  of  four  Members,  qua  dr  hn  cm- 
fo’is,  tetracolos. 

A  ftnd  oratorial  Period ,  docs  not  allow  of  either 
more  or  fewer  than  thefe  ;  it  is  pofliblc  indeed  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  Period  of  one  Member,  culled  by  Ariftotlc ,  mono - 
folos,  or  Jhnpk  Period ,  but  it  will  be  reputed  a  Flaw, 
and  is  a  Thing  never  pradifed  by  the  Mailers. 

1  he  Period  may  be  likevvilc  prolonged  to  five  or  fix 
Members,  but  then  it  changes  its  Name,  and  inllcad  of 
1  criod  commences  a  periodical  Dilcourfc. 

A  Period  ol  two  Members  Cicero  iiipplics  us  with  : 
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Ergo  &  mihi  me a  prifiina  vita  confitetudinm ,  C.  Cefar, 
interclufam  aperuifti ;  &  his  omnibus  ad  bene  de  republica 
fperandum  quafi  fignum  aliquod  JuftuliJli, 

A  Period  of  three  Members  the  fame  Cicero  gives  us 
in  the  Exordium  of  his  Manilian  Oration  :  Ham  cum 
antea  per  ictatem  hujus  autoritatem  loci  contingere  non 
anderem  ;  fiatuerejnque  nihil  hue  nifi  perfellwn  ingenio , 
elaboratum  indujlria  afferri  op  or  t  ere  ;  omne  meum  tern  pits 
ami  corum  temp  or  thus  tranfmittendum  putavi. 

A  Period  of  four  Members  he  gives  us  in  that  admira¬ 
ble  Defcription  of  the  Punifliment  of  Parricides .  Ita 
vivutn  ut  ducere  animum  de  Ccelo  non  queant :  Ita  worian- 
tur  ut  eorurn  offa  terra  non  tangat :  Ita  j all  ant  nr  fluff  i- 
bus,  ut  nunquam  ablu.antur  :  Ita  pofiremo  ejiciuntur ,  ut 
ne  ad  fanor  quidem  mortui  conquiefcant. 

The  Laws  and  Meafures  of  Periods  are  pretty  ftridly 
regarded  by  Orators,  at  leaft  by  the  antient  ones :  In  or¬ 
dinary  Difcourfe,  and  in  the  modern  Tongues,  Authors 
are  much  lefs  fevere. 

In  Oratory,  the  Members  of  Periods  are  to  be  equal, 

or  nearly  equal ;  that  the  Paufes,  or  Refts  of  rhe  Voice, 

at  the  Clofe  of  each  Member  may  be  nearly  equal :  But 

in  Writings  no  Ways  intended  for  Rehearfai,  this  is  dis¬ 
regarded. 

Common  Difcourle  allows  of  Periods  longer  and 
fhorter  than  Oratory  ;  which  admits  of  none  lefs  than 
two  Members,  nor  greater  than  four.  Short  mutilated 
Periods  break  the  Stream,  and  check  the  Courle  of  the 
Sublime  ;  and  long  ones  embarals  and  keep  the  Mind 
too  long  in  fufpenfe  ;  and  even  flrain  the  Voice,  which 
is  never  to  flop  but  at  the  Ends  of  Periods.  Phalareus , 
Hermogenes ,  Terence,  See.  confine  the  juft  Period  (called 
by  the  Latins  ambitus  and  circuitus)  to  four  Members  j 
agreeable  to  the  Diftich, 

Quatuor  e  menibris  plexum  formare  videbis 
Rhetor  a  circuitum,  five  ambitus  Hie  vocetur. 

Of  which  Sentiment  is  Cicero,  who  in  his  Orator  fays, 
that  that  Ambitus  and  full  Comprchenfton  confifts  of  aim  oft 
four  Parts ,  which  are  called  Members,  that  it  may  but  fill 
the  Ear,  and  be  neither  longer  nor  floor  ter  than  it  ought  to 
be. — An  Inftance  of  the  periodical  Difcourfe  the  fame 
Author  gives  us  in  the  opening  of  his  Oration  for  Archias 
the  Poet :  Si  quid  in  me  fit  ingenii,  Ju dices,  quod  fentio 
quam  fit  exiguum  *,  autfi  qu<e  exercitatio  dicendi ,  in  qua  me 
non  inficior  mediocriter  ejfe  verfatum  *,  ant  fi  hujufee  ret 
ratio  aliqua  ab  optimarum  artium  fludtis  &  difeiplina  pro - 
fella,  a  qua  ego  con  fit  cor  nullum  at  at  is  me  a  tempus  ab¬ 
hor  ruiffe  earum  rerum  omnium  vel  in  prim  is  hie  A.  Lici- 
nius  fruffum  a  me  repet  ere  prope  ftto  Jure  debet. 

Periods  are  faid  to  be  either  rotundi ,  round,  or  qtia- 
drati,  fquare,  according  to  their  different  CEconomy  and 
Cadences,  or  Numbers,  which  Numbers  arc  a  fort  of 
fimple  unaftedted  Harmony,  lefs  glaring  than  that  of 
Vcrfe,  yet  fuch  as  is  perceived,  and  afte&s  the  Mind 
with  Plcafure. 

The  Numbers  are  that  by  which  the  Style  is  faid  to  be 
eafy,  free,  round,  flowing,  iftc. 

A  fine  Inftance  of  Numbers  we  have  in  that  Paffage 
of  Tully  for  Marccllus :  Nulla  eff  tanta  vis,  tantaque 
copia  qiuc  non  ferro ,  ac  viribus  debilitari,  frangique  poffit , 
all  the  Beauty  of  which  would  be  entirely  loll  to  any 
tolerable  Ear,  if  the  Numbers  were  a  little  inverted, 
thus  :  Nulla  eft  vis  tanta  &  copia  tanta ,  qua  non  poffit 
debilitari  frangique  viribus  ferro. 

Numbers  are  a  Thing  abfolutely  ncccffary  in  all  Wri¬ 
tings,  and  even  all  Speeches.  Hence  Ariftotle ,  Tully, 
Quintilian,  See.  lay  clown  Abundance  of  Rules  as  to  the 
belt  Manner  of  intermixing  Da&yls,  Spondees,  Annpcfts, 
Iambus's,  Choraicks,  and  Dichoraicks  Mololfus's,  ific, 
in  order  to  have  the  Numbers  perfect. 

The  Subftance  of  what  they  have  faid  are  reducible  to 
what  follows,  i.  The  Style  becomes  numerous,  by  the 
alternate  Difpofition  and  Temperature  of  long  and  Ihort 
Syllables;  fo  as  that  the  Multitude  ol  Ihort  ones  neither 
render  it  too  hally,  nor  that  of  long  ones  too  flow  and 
languid. — Thus  Tully  to  C.tfar  ;  Domuifti  gentes  imma- 
nitate  bar  bar  as,  mult  Undine  inn  urn  era  biles,  he  is  iujiuitas, 
omni  copiantm  gen  ere  abundant  cs,  See. 

Sometimes  indeed,  long  or  fliorr  Syllables  are  tlefign- 
cdly  thrown  together,  without  any  liich  Mixtuic ;  to 
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paint  the  Celerity  or  Slownefs  of  a  Thing  by  that  of  the 
Numbers  ;  as, 

Qua  drupe  dan  te  pair  cm  fonitu  qttaft  ttngtda  campitm. 

iEneid.  lib.  8. 

LtiEi antes  ventos ,  tempeftalcfquc  fonoras.  Id.  lib.  i. 

2.  The  Style  becomes  numerous,  by  the  intermixing 
Words  of  one,  two,  and  more  Syllables,  e.  gr.  vivis  CL 
vivis  non  ad  dcponendam  fed  ad  confirmandam  audaciam . 
Whereas  the  too  frequent  Repetition  of  Monofyllables 
renders  the  Style  pitiful  and  grating  ;  e.  gr.  hac  in  re  nos 
hie  non  feret. 

3.  It  contributes  greatly  to  the  Numeroufnefs  of  a 
Period  to  have  it  clofed  by  magnificent  and  well  found¬ 
ing  Words  ;  as  Qiii  locus  quictis  ac  tranquilitatis  plenijfi - 
tuns  fore  videbatur ,  in  eo  maxim#  molejiiarum ,  id  turbu - 
lentijfim a  tempeftates  extiter  tint. 

4.  The  Numbers  depend  not  only  on  the  Noblcnefs 
of  the  Words  in  the  Clofe,  but  of  thofe  in  the  whole 
Tenor  of  the  Period  :  As  in  that  fine  Oration  of  Cicero 
for  Fonteius ,  Brother  of  one  of  the  veftal  Maids.  Nolite. 
pati ,  Judices ,  aras  Deorum  immortalium ,  Veft<cqne  matris , 
qnotidianis  virgin ttm  lamentationibus  de  veflro  Judicio 
commoveris  ;  Do  not  fuffer ,  O  Judges ,  the  /lltars  of  the 
immortal  Gods ,  and  of  the  Mother  Vcjia ,  to  be  f oaken  by  the 
continual  Lamentations  of  Virgins ,  occafwned  by  your  Sen¬ 
tence. 

5.  To  have  the  Period  flow  eafily  and  equally,  the 
harfh  Concurrence  of  Letters  and  Words  is  to  be  ftu- 
dioufly  avoided,  particularly  the  frequent  meeting  of 
rough  C'onfonants  •,  as,  ars  ftudiorum  rex  Xerxes :  The 
beginning  the  firft  Syllable  of  a  Word,  with  the  lafb  of 
the  preceding  *,  as,  res  mihi  invife  fnnt:  The  frequent 
Repetition  of  the  lame  Letter  or  Syllable  ;  as  in  that 
Verfe  of  Ennius ,  Africa  terribili  tremit  horrida  terra  tit - 
multu  :  And  the  frequent  Ule  of  like  ending  Words  ;  as 
amatrius ,  adjutrius ,  pr#ftigialrius  fueruni. 

Daftly,  the  utmoft  Care  is  to  be  taken,  left  in  aiming 
at  oratorial  Numbers,  you  fall  into  poetical  ones  •,  and 
inftead  of  Profe  write  Verfe,  which  even  Cicero  himfelf  is 
fometimes  guilty  of :  Witnefs,  cum  loquitur  tanti  fetus 
gemitufque  fiebant . 

But  to  return  to  our  Divifion  of  Periods  into  round 
and  fquare. — The  fqttare  Period ,  is  that  confuting  of 
three  or  four  equal  Numbers,  formerly  diftinguilhed 
from  each  other — as,  that  of  Cicero  on  the  Punifhment 
of  Parricides. 

The  round  Period,  is  that  whofe  Members  or  Parts 
are  fo  connected,  and  fitted  into  each  other,  as  that  the 
Junctures  or  Commiflures  are  fcarce  feen  ;  but  the  whole 
Hides  equally  round,  without  any  notable  Stops  or  In¬ 
equalities. — Such  are  the  Dicolos  and  Tricolos  of  Cicero 
above-mentioned. 

Now  for  the  Style  which  is  another  Part  of  the  Enun¬ 
ciation. 

Style,  in  Matter  of  Language,  is  a  peculiar  Manner  of 
delivering  a  Man’s  Thought  in  Writing  agreeably  to  the 
Rules  of  Syntax  ;  or,  as  Father  Huffier  more  accurately 
defines  it,  the  Manner  wherein  the  Words  contradlcd 
according  to  the  Laws  of  Syntax,  are  arranged  among 
them  1  elves,  fuitably  to  the  Genius  of  the  Language. 

This  Definition  fixes  the  Notion  of  Style  to  fbmething 
determinate,  which  before  was  very  vague  and  arbitrary  ; 
whence  many  Authors,  even  of  Note,  confounded  it 
with  Syntax  1  tic  if. 

From  the  Definition,  it  appears,  that  Style  fuppofes, 
or  includes  the  Syntax  ;  anti  that  Syntax  does  not  extend 
fo  fi  ir  as  Style :  For  the  Syntax  may  be  very  juft,  where 
the  Style  is  wretched,  were  it  only  in  this  Fxample  : 
God  always  rewards  with  great  Fidelity,  ami  greater 
Liberality,  the  Juft  :  Or  this,  ‘  there  is  no  body  who 
more  than  I  honour  you.* 

The  Regimens  anti  Terminations  of  each  Word,  arc 
perfectly  jull  in  each  of  thele  Phrales:  There  is  no  Fault 
then  in  the  .Syntax  •,  bur  there  is  lomcthing  wanting  in 
the  Arrangement  oi  the  Words,  to  lint  them  to  the  Ge¬ 
nius  of  the  Language  ;  there  is  a  Fault  then  in  the  Style. 

Indeed,  againlt  wJut  particular  Rule  oi  Grammar 
the  fault  is  committed,  it  is  Farce  polliblc  to  determine 
preciicly;  the  Tulle  and  Ufe  ol  a  Language  being  fo 
exceedingly  .delicate  an  I  precarious.  It  is  true,  that  a 
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Fault  in  Style,  is  not  Ids  a  Fault  againft  Grammar  „ 
is  a  Fault  in  Syntax;  only  the  former  R  1  Jr  9  th:b 

and  precife  than  the  latter.  s  palpable 

A  very  common  Error  in  Grammarians  Fath 
adds,  is  to  confound  two  Kinds  of  Styles*  in  -w 
grammatical  Style ,  or  that  dire&ed  by  theRuIe^fr  i  llc 
mar;  and  the  perfonal  Style ,  which  depend- 1  f  Grarn" 
Grammar,  than  on  thePerfon  that  writes  •  ,  °n  ^ 

regard  to  his  particular  Tafte  and  Genius  'vir!i 

to  his  Matter,  or  the  Kind  or  Character  of  hi,  w  r^aui 

There  are  a  great  many  Differences  between  4 
the  moil  efiential  is,  that  the  one  may  be  7^°! 
infinite  Number  of  Ways,  and  the  other  erifie<lan 

effe6t,  the  perfonal  Style  is  naturally  variable  nn0t‘  .In 
to  the  different  Genius’s,  Humours,  and  ComT°rdill8 

It  is  the  Imagination  that  ads,  that  conedvef ^ 
propofo,  and  that  expreffes  Things,  according T  f 
Chatafter,  which  is  different  in  all  Men,  and  k  s 

to  be  varied,  according  to  the  particular  Kind  T ,‘s 
Work.  Alnd  of  the 

Hence  arifes  the  gay,  the  grave,  the  florid  tie,. 

the  copious,  the  concife,  the  poetical,  the  clifolJT'b 
bttrlefque  Styles.  arl 1  the 

Thefe  perfonal  Styles  are  all  independant  on  the  a 
matical;  and  we  have  Authors  who  excel  in  .u°ram‘ 
yet  are  miferably  defeftive  in  the  other.  The1/.™1’’, 
Style  is  not  under  the  Diredlion  of  Grammar 
Imagination,  or  rather  of  Rhetoric! r,  that  Art  i,L'Ut  0t 

do  direftly  with  our  Thoughts,  as  Grammar  v,7iT 
Words.  UJr 

This,  however,  may  be  faid,  that  Grammar  is  (,.e 
from  being  able  to  vary  the  fame  Words  of  a  p)  r 

with  equal  Perfeftion  ;  and  that  generally  t|iCre  i~  k! 
one  Way  of  delivering  them  in  the  Tailc  and  Geni—  of 
the  Language.  Thus  the  grammatical  Style  is  invT], 
in  the  following  Phrafe.  ‘  Death  is  a  Lav;,  which  iU 
1  Men  are  to  undergo.’  For  you  cannot  well  ranee  the 
Words  otherwife  than  they  are  here,  without  goino  out 
of  the  Bounds  of  Grammar.  But  in  the  perfonal  Stvi- 
where  the  Imagination  comes  to  be  concerned  this 
Sentence  might  be  varied  infinite  Ways,  according  to  the 
Kind  of  Writing,  whether  oratorial,  poetical,  &c  as 
‘  Death  neither  fpares  the  Prince,  nor  the  Peafant 

‘  Death  knocks  equally  at  the  Monarch’s  Palace  and 
c  .the  Beggar’s  Hut,  &c.' 

Therefore  Style ,  in  Rhetorick,  is  retrained  wholly  to 
this  perfonal  Style  of  Father  Buffer. 

Language  refers  principally  to  the  Matter  of  Difcourfc 
viz.  the  Words ;  Elocution  to  the  particular  Members  or 
Parts  thereof,  and  Style  to  the  whole  Compofition. 

Rhetoricians  reduce  the  Kinds  of  Styles  to  three;  the 
fttblime,  the  low,  and  the  intermediate,  or  equable  Style. 

Sublime  Style ,  is  that  confifting  in  magnificent  Words 
and  Sentences  ;  which  by  its  noble  Minds  ravilhes 
the  Hearers,  and  extorts  Admiration  even  from  the 
Unwilling. 

Lew  or  ftmple  Style ,  is  that  ordinarily  u fed  in  fmaller 
and  humbler  Works;  as  Epi  files.  Dialogues,  and  com¬ 
mon  Difcourfc.  The  chief  Virtues  hereof  arc  Pcrlpi- 
cuity,  Smoothncfs,  Eafincfs,  and  Clennmfs;  it  mult 
be  very  fparing  in  the  Ufe  of  Tropes  and  Figures,  efpe- 
cially  the  more  violent  ones,  as  the  Profopopivia,  Apo- 
llrophc,  idc . 

Intermediate  or  equable  Style ,  partakes  of  the  Magnifi¬ 
cence  ol  the  Sublime,  and  the  Simplicity  of  the  Low. 

It  neither  riles  to  the  Majcfty  of  the  one  in  Words  ami 
Sentences;  nor  yet  is  hnaicly  pointed  like  the  other; 
but  as  Lully  excellently  exprelles  it,  eff  jlylus  quidem  /#* 
tcrjcohiSy  intermedins,  id  quaft  tempera  fas ;  ncc  tmminc 
inferiority  ncc  fulmine  ulcus  juperioris ,  victims  twiboriiw , 
in  neutro  excel  lens,  utriufque  parti  ups. 

The  lame  Author  calls  it  the  florid  and  polflcil  Stflc ; 
it  being  in  this  that  all  the  Graces  and  Beau  tics  ol  Lan¬ 
guage  arc  principally  to  be  tiled. 

Lor  the  Choice  of  Style,  in  the  general,  the  Martens 
to  determine  it.  Such  Style,  lay s  Cicero,  is  to  he  cliufen, 
as  exprelles  great  Things  magnificently,  middle  1  hings 
moderately,  and  low  Tilings  lijbtilly  :  But  more  pain* 
cularly,  as  there  are  three  Branches  of  the  Duty  oi  an 
Orator,  to  teach,  to  delight,  and  to  move.  ;  the  limp 
Style  is  tiled  to  teach  \  the  Middle  to  delight ;  and  iw 
Jttblime  to  move. 
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.  a’m  the  fmpU  or  low  Style  is  fit  for  Comedy  ;  the 
r  jf-°e  for  tragedy  ;  and  the  Middle  for  Hiftory.—Cafar, 

■  true,  rather  ufed  the  fimple  than  the  intermediate 
lC !/  .  but  then  he  wrote  Commentaries,  not  an  Hiftory, 

5?is  obferved  by  Cicero . 

®  .  jn?  the  fimple  Style  is  fit  for  Bucolicks  and  Ec- 
® .  ’the  intermediate  Style  for  Georgicks  ;  and  the 
fblirne  for  Epicks  ,  which  tripple  Difference  we  eafily 
A  fcrv  in  Virgil ->  though  he  fometimes  mixes  them  all  in 
h  /Eneid  i cfelf,  ufing  the  fimple  Style  in  the  fifth  Book, 
r<’here  he  defcribes  Games  ;  and  the  intermediate  in  the 
R  inning  of  the  Poem.  Care  is  {till  to  be  taken,  that 
the°  Style*  be  not  flat  and  dull,  on  Pretence  of  being 

\Boileatt  obferves,  that  in  all  Languages  a  mean 
Thought  exprefled  in  noble  Terms,  is  better  liked  than 
he  nobleft  Thought  exprefled  in  mean  Terms:  The 
Reafon  he  gives  is,  that  every  body  cannot  judge  of  the 
Force  and  Juftnefs  of  a  Thought ;  but  fcarce  any  body 
but  perceives  the  meaneft  of  Words.  The  latter  we 
find  by  our  Senfes,  the  former  by  our  Reafon. 

Be  adds,  that  the  Words  in  different  Languages  do 
not  always  an  fwer  juft  I  y  to  one  another;  and  that  a  noble 
rvfPu  Term  cannot  frequently  be  exprefled  in  another 

Language,  but  by  a  very  mean  one. 

This  we  fee  in  the  Word  afinus  in  Latin ,  afne  in 

French,  and  Afs  in  Englijh ,  which  are  the  meaneft  ima¬ 
ginable  in  thofe  three  Languages ;  yet  the  Word  ex- 
preffing  that  Animal,  has  nothing  mean  in  it,  either  in 
Greek  or  Hebrew ,  but  it  is  ufed  in  the  hneft  and  nobleft 

Paflages. 

Add  to  this  that  Languages  are  exceedingly  capricious 
on  this  Head  :  A  Bull,  a  Heifer,  a  Goat,  a  Boar,  &c. 
may  be  ufed  in  the  lublimeft  Paflages,  without  debafing 
the  Style  ;  but  a  Cow,  a  Sheep,  a  Hog,  a  Sow,  &c . 
would  be  intolerable.  Shepherd  and  Herdfman,  are 
fine  Words  •,  Hog-keeper,  and  Cow-ward,  which  carry 
the  fame  Idea,  vicious  to  the  laft  Degree.  The  chief 
Faults  in  Style  are,  in  being  tumid  and  fwollen  ;  or  cold 
and  merit,  or  ft  iff,  or  loo fe,  or  dry  and jejune. 

A  timid  Style  is  that  immediately  fluffed  with  big 
Words  and  Sentences  •,  fuch  as  thofe  Verfes  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Nero,  ridiculed  by  Perftus. 

tferva  mamilloncis  mplerunt  cornua  bombis 
Et  rap  turn  vitulo  caput  ablatura  fuperbo 
Baffaris,  &  lyneem  manas  flexura  corymbts ,  &c. 

Frigid,  or  pueril  Style,  is  that  which  affe&s  certain 
trifling  Ornaments,  infipid  Jeffs,  remote,  and  {trained 
Allufions,  redundant  Expreffions,  &c. —  Such,  e.  gr.  as 
Centaur's  ridding  himfelf :  More  golden  than  Gold,  (ftc. 
Of  this  Vice,  that  PafTuge  of  Virgil  feems  guilty, 

Hum  capti  potucre  capi  ?  mm  incenfa  crcmavit 
Iroja  viros  ? 

And  that  in  Plutarch,  an  d  Dion  Caffms  \  ‘  It  was  no 
‘  Wonder  Diana's  Temple  fhould  be  burnt  the  Night 
1  Alexander  was  born  ;  as  that  Goddefs  attending  fo 
‘  noble  a  Birth,  could  not  be  in  the  Way  to  extinguifh 
‘  the  Flames.’ — And  that  in  Plautus,  where  a  Peribn  is 
reprclcnted  fo  exceedingly  covetous,  that  he  would  invoke 
1  .haven  and  Earth,  if  he  faw  but  a  Giain  of  Smoak 
(Tape  out  ol  his  Cottage. 

Loofe  Style,  is  that  which  wanting  Articles,  Numbers, 
be.  lluCUiaies  here  and  there,  not  connected  and  joined 
needier.  'Phis  is  a  Fault  fo  frequent,  efpecially  in 
young  Writers,  that  we  {hall  fparc  giving  Inftanccs  of  it. 

Dry,  jejune  Style ,  is  that  winch  is  dellitute  of  Orna¬ 
ment,  Spirit,  Uc. 

The  Ancients  made  a  notable  Diftindlion  of  Styles 
into  laconic  k,  and  <  jin  tick. 

Aftatick  Style ,  is  that  which  is  very  diflufivc  and  pro¬ 
lix;  or  where  Abundance  of  Words  are  ufed,  to  cxprcJs 
a  little  Matter :  'Thus  called  by  the  Greeks,  from  the 
People  of  Afia,  who  alleged  fuch  Redundances,  in  Op¬ 
position  to  the 

Laconick  Style ,  which  is  difl in gui filed  by  its  exceeding 
Concilenefs  ;  and  by  comprehending  a  deal  ol  Matter 
under  a  lew  Wouls. 

Such,  c,  gr.  is  that  An  fwer  returned  by  the  Laccdcmo- 
wuns  to  a  long  Kpilllo  of  an  Enemy,  threading  to  de- 
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ftroy  them  with  Fire  and  Sword  ;  «,  ft,  if ;  that  is,  do 
if  you  can «,  or  that  returned  by  the  fame  People  to 
King  Philip ,  demanding  fome  extravagant  Thing  of 
them,  a,  non,  no.  Or  that  of  Cleomenes ,  the  Spartan 
General,  to  the  Ambaflador  of  Samos  ;  6  As  to  what 
c  you  have  faid,  the  firft  Part  I  do  not  remember;  the 
‘  Middle  Ido  not  underhand  ;  the  laft  I  do  notapprove.’ 
Or  that  Epiftle  of  Ar  chi  damns  to  the  Elei,  who  were  pre¬ 
paring  War  againft  him  ;  Ar  chi  dam  us  to  the  Elcans : 

It  is  good  to  be  quiet.  Or  that  of  Caftcir  to  the  Roman  Se¬ 
nate,  alter  his  conquering  Pharnaccs,  King  of  Pontus,  Veni , 
Vidi ,  Vici ;  or  that  of  Charles  IX.  King  of  France,  after  the 
St.  Bartholomew,  to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  to  perfuade  him 
to  turn  Catholick,  mort ,  meffe,  ou  Baftille ,  i.  e.  Death, 
Mafs,  or  Baftille  ;  or  that  of  an  Officer  of  the  Army  to 
Henry  IV.  King  of  Fra?ice,  argent,  ou  conge.  Money,  or 
my  Difcharge  ;  and  that  Prince’s  Anfwcr,  ny  Fun  ny 
P autre,  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

We  muft  obferve  before  we  leave  this  Article,  that 
there  is  a  Difference  between  fublime  Style,  and  what  we 
call  fimply  die  fublime,  which  according  to  M.  Boileau , 
is  fomething  extraordinary  and  furprizing  in  the  Dif- 
courfe,  which  ftrikes  the  Soul,  and  makes  a  Sentiment 
or  Compofition  ravilh  and  tranfport. 

The  fublime  Style  necefiarily  requires  big  and  magni¬ 
ficent  Words  ;  but  the  fublime  may  be  found  in  a  fingle 
Thought,  a  fingle  Figure,  a  fingle  Turn  of  Words. 
A  Thing  may  be  in  the  ftiblme  Style,  and  yet  not  be 
fublime,  i.  e.  have  nothing  extraordinary  or  furprizing. 

For  Inftance,  4  the  Almighty  Author  of  the  Univerfe 
c  with  a  fingle  Word  created  Light.’  This  now  is  in  the 
fublime  Style,  yet  it  is  not  fublime,  there  being  nothing 
extraordinary  in  it,  which  another  Perfon  might  not 
eafily  hit  on.  But  God  faid,  let  there  be  Light ,  and 
there  was  Light ;  fo  extraordinary  a  Turn  of  Expreflion, 
which  fhews  the  Obedience  of  the  Creature  to  the  Orders 
of  his  Creator,  is  only  fublime ,  and  has  fomething  more 
in  it  than  human. 

Longinus  makes  five  Sources  of  the  fublime.  The  firft 
a  certain  Elevation  of  Mind,  which  makes  us  think  hap¬ 
pily.  The  iecond,  is  the  pathetick,  or  that  natural 
Vehemence  and  Enthufiafm,  which  ftrikes  and  moves 
us :  Thefe  two  are  owing  almoft  wholly  to  Nature,  and 
muft  be  born  with  us  ;  whereas  the  reft  depend  partly  on 
Art.  The  third  is,  the  turning  of  Figures  in  a  certain 
Manner  both  thofe  of  Thoughts  and  of  Speech.  The 
fourth,  Noblenefs  of  Expreflion,  which  confifts  of  two 
Parts,  the  Choice  of  Words,  and  the  elegant  figurative 
Diftion.  The  fifth,  which  includes  all  the  reft,  is  the 
Compofition  and  Arrangement  of  the  Words  in  .ill  their 
Magnificence  and  Dignity.  For,  fays  Longinus,  as  we 
fee  that  the  Sound  of  the  Flutes  moves  the  Soul  of  thofe 
who  hear  it,  and  fill  them  with  Tranfports,  as  if  they 
would  go  out  of  themfelves  ;  that  Unking  their  Ears 
with  the  Motion  of  its  Cadence,  it  forces  them  to  follow 
it,  and  to  conform  to  it  in  lbme  Manner,  the  Motion 
of  their  Body.  And  not  only  the  Sound  ol'  Flutes, 
but  almoft  all  other  Sounds  in  the  Work),  for  Example 
of  the  Lyre,  produce  that  Efiedt.  For  though  they  ‘ 
fignify  nothing  of  themfelves  ;  notwithilantling  by 
thofe  Changes  of  Tones,  and  the  Mixture  ol  their  Ac¬ 
cords,  we  fee  that  they  caufe  often  in  the  Soul  an  admirable 
Tranfport  and  Ravifhment.  And  if  thefe  which  are 
but  Images  and  fimple  Imitations  of  the  Voice,  are  ca¬ 
pable  to  produce  fuch  marvellous  Effedls ;  what  muft 
we  fay  of  the  Compofition  which  is  as  the  Harmony  of 
the  Difcourfe,  the  Ufe  whereof  is  natural  to  Man  ;  and 
which  not  only  ftrikes  the  Ears,  but  the  Mind  likewife  ; 
which  moves  at  once  fo  many  different  Sorts  of  Names, 
Thoughts,  Things,  Beauties,  and  Elegancies,  where¬ 
with  our  Soul  has  a  kind  of  Union  and  Affinity  ;  which 
by  the  Mixture  and  Divcrfity  of  the  Sounds  infinuate 
into  the  Minds,  and  infpirc  the  Hearers  with  the  very 
Paffions  of  the  Orator;  and  build  on  that  fublime  Heap 
of  Words,  that  great,  that  marvellous  we  fc.irch. 

The  Beauty  of  the  Periods  and  Style  conlills  chiefly 
in  the  Figures  which  enter  the  Compofition. 

Imouri;,  in  Rhctorick ,  is  a  Phrale  or  Turn  of  Speech 
or  Difcourfe,  finer  and  nobler,  than  what  is  ulccl  in 
common  or  ordinary  (peaking. 

Figures ,  by  the  Greeks  called  Schemata t  are  the  En¬ 
richments 
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Tichments  of  Difcourfe,  which  we  only  ufe  when  railed, 
and  moved  with  the  Confideration  of  fomething  extra¬ 
ordinary. 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  Figures  •,  the  one  of  Sentences , 
and  contained  in  the  Senfe  itfelf,  without  any  immediate 
Dependance  on  any  particular  Words*,  the  others  are 
only  in  the  Words  themfelves. 

Of  the  Figures  of  Sentences  fome  are  defigned  to 
wove,  others  to  teach ,  and  others  only  to  delight . 

Of  th efirft  Kind  the  molt  confiderable  are,  Exclama¬ 
tion,  Imprecation ,  Obfecration ,  Interrogation ,  Doubting , 
Pr^terition,  Expolition ,  and  Epiphonema . 

Thofe  of  the  Second  are  the  Antithefisy  Correction, 
Communication ,  and  Sufpenfion . 

Thofe  of  the  Third,  the  Apojirophe,  Hypothypofs,  Pro - 
fopopAa ,  Ethopaia ,  and  Profopographia . 

The  Exclamation  is  a  Figure  wherein,  by  raifing  the 
Voice,  and  ufing  an  Interjection,  either  exprefly  or  un¬ 
derflood,  we  teftify  an  uncommon  Warmth  and  Paflion 
of  Mind  ;  and  exprefs  the  Magnitude  of  the  Thing,  or 
the  Importance  of  the  Occafion. 

Such  is  O  Heavens !  O  Earth !  Such  alfo  is  that  of 
Cicero  again  ft  Cat  Hina,  0  Times!  O  Manners  !  This  the 
Senate  knows,  the  Conjul  fees,  and  yet  he  lives.  Lives , 
faid  I?  Nay,  and  comes  into  the  Senate !  Or  that  for 
Ccelius,  Proh  Dii  immor tales !  Cur  inter dum  in  Hominum 
Sceleribus  maximis  aut  connive  Lis,  ant  prefentis  Fraudis 
Pcenas  in  Diem  refervatis  ! — Oh  pr<eclarum  cujiodem  ovium, 
ut  aiunt,  Lupum ! 

In  Englifh  the  Interjections  O !  or  oh !  Alas !  or  good 
God  1  Are  generally  adjoined  in  an  Exclamation  *,  and 
very  often  in  French — In  Latin  they  ufe  0!  Hen  !  Eheu  ! 
Ah  l  Vah !  pro  fuperi !  pro  flip er um  atque  Hominum  Fidem ! 
Sometimes,  however,  the  Interjection  is  underftood,  as 
woe  is  me !  Mifertem  me !  Hoc  cine  feculum ! 

The  Imprecation  is  a  Kind  of  Curfe,  exprefs’d  in  Dif- 
courfes,  by  may  or  let  ;  for  Inftance,  may  the  Enemies  of 
God  be  confounded !  Let  the  wicked  bepunifhed,  &c. 

The  Interrogation  is  a  Figure  wherein  the  Paflion  of 
the  Speaker  introduces  a  Thing  by  Way  of  Queftion,  to 
make  its  Truth  more  confpicuous. 

The  Interrogation  is  a  Kind  of  Apoftrophe,  which  the 
Speaker  makes  to  himfelf  ;  and  it  muft  be  owned  that  this 
Figure  adds  an  uncommon  Brifknefs,  Action,  and  Force 
to  Difcourfe. 

Doubting,  is  a  Figure  wherein  the  Orator  appears  fome- 
times  fluctuating,  and  undetermined  what  to  do,  or  fay. 
What  fhall  I  do  ?  Shall  I  apply  to  thofe  I  once  neglect¬ 
ed  !  or  implore  thofe  who  now  forfake  me! 

Tacitus  furnifhes  us  with  an  Inftance  of  doubting,  al- 
moft  to  a  Degree  of  DiftraCtion,  in  thofe  Words  of  Ti¬ 
berius,  written  to  the  Senate :  Quid  feribam ,  P.  S.  aut 
quomodo  feribam,  or  quid  omnino  non  feribam  hoc  T empore , 
Dei  me  Deecque  pejus  perdant,  quarn  perire  quotidie  e  fen - 
lio,  fi  feio. 

fl'iie  Obfecration  is  a  Figure  whereby  the  Orator  im¬ 
plores  the  Afliftancc  of  God  or  Man. 

This  Figure  Cicero  makes  admirable  Ufe  of,  for  King 
Dejotarus  to  Ccfar . — Per  Dexter  am  tt  ijlam  oro,  quarn 
Rcgi  Djotaro  Hofpcs,  Hofpiti  porrexifi :  Iftam  in  quarn 
Dcxteram  non  tam  in  Beilis ,  &  pr<cliis,  quarn  in  promiffis , 
id  Fide  fir  mi  or  cm,  i.  e.  I  entreat  you  by  that  Hand, 
which  you  was  pleafed  to  give  to  King  Djolarns ,  when 
he  received  you  as  his  Guelt  in  fo  hofpitable  a  Manner  j, 
by  that  Hand,  lays  I,  which  is  not  more  firm  or  fteady 
in  Wars  and  Battles  than  in  Promiles  and  Faith  given. 
—Thus  Virgil. 

Quod  te  per  Cadi  fucundum  Lumen  id  Auras , 

Per  Genii  or  em  oro ,  per  Spem  S  urgent  is  full, 

Eripc  me  his  inviSle  malts.—  - 

The  Pieter  it  ion  is  a  Figure,  whereby  in  pretending  to 
pals  over  a  Thing  untouched,  we  make  a  fummary  Men¬ 
tion  thereof,  for  Jnftancc — I  will  not  fay  be  is  valiant,  he 
is  learned ,  he  is  juft ,  &x. — The  molt  artful  Praifes  are 
thofe  given  by  Way  of  Prefer  it  ion,  when  the  Imagina¬ 
tion  is  warmed,  and  Reafons  and  Arguments  prefent 
ihemfelvcs  in  Abundance  j  the  Orator  would  willingly 
lay  them  all  down  in  Form  j  but  for  Fear  of  wearying 
his  Audience,  only  produces  fome  of  them  en  pajj'ant , 

and  without  dwelling  on  them. — This  Figure  is  alfo 
called  Parakpjis  and  Apofcojxfts. 


Expolition,  is  a  Figure  whereby  we  evni,-  , 
Thing  in  different  Phrafes  and  ExpreffiQnc  ?  the 
ihew  it  more  fully,  ’  ln  order  to 

Expolition  was  the  favourite  Figure  0f  2?  / 

Author. — A  Man,  but  moderately  verfed  tn*rh’ 
the  Scripture,  will  perceive  that  this  is  no  maf  ^  Q( 
Expolition  *,  that  is,  a  Figure,  whereby  the  n 

explains  the  fame  Thing  in  different  Terms  Th 
tures  are  full  of  fuch  Figures  *,  and  Souciet  feW  ^ 
there  is  any  one  more  ordinary.  *rce 

Epiphonema  is  a  fententious  Sort  of  Evrkm  _• 
quently  added  after  a  Narrative,  or  Rehearfa)10^  fre' 
Thing  remarkable-,  containing,  ufually,  a  i ,,  ,of  any 
Reflection  on  the  SubjeCt  there  fpoken  of.  ^  c 
Such  is  that  of  St.  Paul,  when,  after'  di 

the  Rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Vocation 
tiles  he  cries  out,  Cftc 


Oh  the  Depth  of  the  Wifdom  and  Knowledge  0f  God ! 

Such  alfo  is  that  of  Lucretius,  after  relating  rU  c 
of  Agamemnon's  facrificing  his  Daughter  Ipbigtiia 

Tan  turn  Religio  potuit  fuadere  Malorum  / 

Such,,  laftly,  is  that  of  Virgil  upon  Occafion  of  w. 
perfecting  ^ Eneas .  J  s 

Tant^ne  Animis  Ccdejlibus  Ir#  t 
which  M.  Boileau  has  imitated  in, 

Tant  de  Fiel  entre  fil dans  Lame  des  Divots!  > 
and  Mr.  Pope  in 

And  dwells  fuch  Rage  in  fofteft  Bofonis  then  ? 

And  lodge  fuch  daring  Souls  in  little  Men  ? 

The  Antithefs,  is  a  fetting  two  Things  by  Wav  of 

Expofition  to  each  other,  that  .the  different  Qualities  of 
each  may  appear  the  more  ftrongly. 

Such  is  that  of  Cicero  in  the  fecond  Cotilinarian  •  On 
the  one  Side  ft ands  Modefty ,  on  the  other  Impudence  •>  on  tk 
one  Fidelity,  on  the  other  Deceit :  Here  Piety ,  there  Sacri¬ 
lege  ;  here  Continency ,  there  Luft,  &c.—Such  alfo  is  that 
of  Auguftus  to  fome  feditious  young  Men,  Audit e  Juvetm, 
Sencm,  quern  fuvenem  Senes  audivere .  Young  Men  liften 
to  an  old  Man,  to  whom  old  Men  have  liiten’d  while 
he  was  young.— Such  again  is  that  of  Seneca ,  Cura 
leves  loquuntur ,  Ingentes  ftupent.  Light  Cores  [peak,  but 
the  great  ones  render  ftupid,  and  that  of  Virgil, 

Fiedler  eft  nequeo  fuperos ,  Achemta  mvebo. 

u  e .  If  I  cannot  appeafe  the  Heavens,  Til  endeavour  to 
excite  Hell  to  Companion. 

St.  Auguftin ,  Seneca,  Salvian,  and  many  other antient 
Writers  feem  greatly  to  affeCl  Anti thefts'.  But  among 
the  Modems  they  are  generally  decried. — Defmrep  re- 
prefent  them  as  the  Favourites  of  young  Writers. — Der- 
fins  long  ago  declaimed  againfl:  the  impertinent  Ufe  of 
Antithefes . 


- - - Crmina  Rafts 

Librat  in  Antithefis,  dottus  pofutffe  Figures. 

CorrcSlion  is  a  Figure  whereby  a  Perfon  in  a  Paflion, 
fearing  he  has  not  expreffed  a  Thing  fully  or  ftrongly 
enough,  calls  it  back  again,  as  it  were,  by  a  ftrongcr 
Phrafe,  and  cor reCts  the  Error.  This  is  alfo  called  Epn- * 
northofs . 

Such,  e.  gr.  is  that  of  Cicero  for  Gvlitts:  OStul/itia! 
Stull  it  iam  nc  die  am,  an  Impudent  iam  fmgularem !  Oh  folly: 
Folly  did  I  call  ir,  or  rather  intolerable  Impudence  ?— ■ 
And  in  the  firft  Catilinarian :  Qnanquam  quid  hijuor!  U 
ut  nil  a  Res  frangat  ?  tti  ut  un  quarn  te  Corrigcs?  tu \  ut 
nllam  Fugeim  Meditcrc  ?  Tu  tit  tillum  exilium  Copies  l  Utr 
nam  tibi  if  am  Mcntcm  Dii  i minor  tales  donor  cut,  Duu 
alfo  Terence,  in  the  Ileautontmorumcnos ,  introduces  1m 
old  Man  Mcncdemus  flying. 


Fil i um  un  i cum  ado  l efeent  ulum 

IJabco,  Ah !  Quid  dixi  habere  me  ?  Into  habui  Cot  out) 

Nunc  babe  am  necne,  in  cerium  eft. 

Stifpmfon,  is  a  keeping  the  Hearer  in  Sufpcncc,  aid 
attentive,  in  Expectation  of  what  the  Speaker  wj)  co 
dude  in,  as,  O  God l  Darbnfs  is  not  more  °PPjN. 
Light ,  c7  cm  pc  (Is  to  Calm ,  pain  to  P  leaf  ire ,  ot  •' 
Life,  than  Sin  to  thee. 
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The  Apojlrophe ,  is  a  Figure,  whereby  the  Orator, 

an  extraordinary  Commotion,  turns  his  Difcolirfe 
from  the  Audience,  and  directs  it  to  fome  other  Perfon 

°T Thus' ^Cicero  in  his  Oration  for  Milo,  addreffes  himfelf 

the  great  Patriots,  who  had  fhed  their  Blood  for  the 
p  blick,  and  calls  them  to  the  Defence  of  his  Client* 
So  the  fame  Orator,  in  his  firft  Catilinarian ,  directs  him- 
felf  to  Jupiter  the  ProteCtor  of  the  City  and  Empire, 
and  befeeches  him  to  repel  the  Parricide,  fcfc. 

The  Apojlrophe  is  alfo  frequently  addreffed  to  Inani¬ 
mates,  as  Tombs,  Monuments,  DefunCts,  (Ac. —  Cicero’s 
Apoftrophe  to  ' Tubero ,  in  his  Oration  for  Ligaritis ,  is 
judged  one  of  the  fineft  Paffages  in  his  Works. 

That  Apojlrophe  of  Demojlhenes ,  wherein  he  addreffes 
himfelf  to  the  Greeks  (lain  at  the  Battle  of  Marathon ,  is 
famous.  Cardinal  du  Perron  fays,  it  has  procured  the 
Orator  as  much  Glory,  as  if  he  had  raifed  them  from 

the  Dead. 

The  Hypothypqfis ,  is  a  Figure  whereby  a  Thing  is  fo 
lively  deferibed  or  painted,  that  it  does  not  feem  to  be 

read  or  heard,  but  actually  feen,  or  prefented  before  the 

✓ 

Eyes. 

Such  is  jhat  elegant  one  of  Cicero ,  wherein  he  paints 
the  Barbarity  of  Verres :  Ipfe  inflammatus  feeler e,  (A  fu¬ 
rore,  in  forum  venii.  Ardebant  oculi  ;  toto  ex  ore  crude - 
litas  emanabat.  Expeftabant  omnes  quo  tandem  progrejfu- 
rus ,  out  quidnam  a  ft  urns  ejfet  ;  cum  repente  hominem  cor - 
rip ,  atque  in  fori  medio  nudari  ac  deligari ,  (A  virgas  ex - 
pdirejubet  ;  Clamabat  tile  mifer  fe  civem  ejfe  Romanuhi ,  &c. 

The  Hypothepofis  is  frequently  ufed  by  the  Poets,  and 
particularly  Virgil ,  who  abounds  in  Paintings. 

The  Ethopaia,  or  Ethopaa ,  called  alfo  Ethology ,  is 
a  Draught  or  Defcription,  exprefling  the  Manners,  Paf- 
fions,  Genius,  Tempers,  Aims,  (Ac.  of  another  Perfon, 

Such  is  that  beautiful  Paffage  in  Sa/ujl,  in  his  Bellum 
Catilinarium ,  wherein  he  gives  a  Picture  of  Catiline  : 
Fuit  magna  vi  (A  anima  (A  corporis  fed  ingenio  malo  pra- 
voqtie  huic ,  &c.  He  had  an  uncommon  Strength  both  of 
Body  and  Mind  ;  but  an  ill-turned  and  wicked  Difpofitien . 
When  a  mere  Boy,  his  great  Pleafnre  was  in  intcjline 
Broils ,  Rapine ,  Slaughter ,  and  Civil  Difcord.  His  Body 
ms  formed  to  undergo  Fajling ,  Cold ,  and  Watchings  be¬ 
yond  all  Belief.  His  Mind  was  daring ,  deceitful  and  va¬ 
rious  •,  and  could  imitate ,  or  accommodate  itfelf  -to  every 
body :  Pie  was  -extremely  covetous  of  other  People’s  Goods * 
and  prof  ufe  of  his  own  withal :  His  Lifts  and  Defir  cs  were 
my  high  ;  his  Stock  of  Eloquence  conjiderable ;  but  his 
Difcrelion ,  fcarce  any . 

The  Etboptfia  is  divided  into  Profopographia ,  and 
Ethopecia  properly  fo  called  ;  the  former  of  which  is  a 
Picture  of  the  Body,  Countenance,  Make,  Drefs,  Gait, 
&c.  and  the  latter  of  the  Mind. 

The  Profopopteia ,  is  a  Figure  whereby  we  make  Per¬ 
form  that  are  abfent  or  dead,  or-  even  Things  which  are 
inanimate,  as  Cities,  '(Ac.  to  fpeak. 

The  Poets  in  their  Fictions,  make  frequent  Ufe  of 
the  ProfopopHa  ;  as  alfo  do  the  Orators,  in  their  paint¬ 
ing  of  violent  Paflions,  which  feems  to  tranfport,  and 
make  them  forget  themfelvcs. 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  Profopop<cia* s  ;  the  one  dircCl 
the  other  indirect.  For  an  Inltance  of  the  latter  ;  Juft 
Gods ,  Proteftors  of  the  Innocent ,  permit  the  Order  of  'Na¬ 
ture  to  be  interrupted  for  one  Moment ,  and  let -this  Carcafs 
rejumc  the  Ufe  of  Speech ,  &rc. 

Inflances  of  the  former  are  found 'every  where  among 
the  Orators  and  Poets :  That  which  follows  is  a  very 
beautiful  one,  found  by  way  of  Epitaph  on  a  Tomb- 
Hone;  The  dead  Wife  addreffes  her  furviving  Hulband 
thus ; 

hmnatura  peri :  Sed  tu  f cite  iter,  amios 
Vive  tttos,  conjux  op  time,  vivc  mcos. 

I  have  been  fnatchcd  away,  before  I  was  arrived  yet 
to  the  Years  of  my  Maturity  *,  but  thou,  much  happier, 
0  the  bell  of  Hulbands,  may  the  Years  I  fhould  have 
lived  be  added  to  thine. 

01  Figures  of  Words,  fome  are  Tropes,  i.  e.  Tranfla- 
:tions  of  Words  from  their  proper  Signification,  to  fome 
more  remote  and  extraordinary  one. 

The  principal  of  tilde  are,  the  Metaphor ,  Allegory , 

tommy,  Syncchdochc,  Irony  and  Sarcafm,  Mctahpfis, 
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Antonomafia  and  Sylepfts. 

Others  are  Figures  of  Words ,  properly  fo  called,  and 
hot  Tropes,  being  fo  inherent  in  the  Words,  that  upon 
changing  of  thole  the  Figure  is  deftroyed  ;  as  in  amantes 
funt  ament  es ,  where  the  Figure  would  be  loft,  if  in  Head 
of  amentes  you  fhould  put  Jlulti. 

Of  thefe  the  principal  are  Repetition ,  Converfion ,  Com¬ 
plexion,  Gradation,  Synonymy,  Polyfyndeton  and  Polypto - 
ton,  Reticency,  D  ft  in  ft  ion,  Similitude ,  P dr  0710m  ofy,  and 
Tranfttion. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  Explication  of  every  one  of 

thefe  Figures ,  we  muft  know  what  is  underftood  by 
T ^ope. 

Trope,  is  a  Word  or  Expreflion,  ufed  in  a  different 
Senfe  from  what  it  properly  fignifies.  Or  a  Word 
changed  from  its  proper  and  natural  Signification  to  ano¬ 
ther  with  fome  Advantage. 

As  when  we  fay  ag  Afs,  for  a  Jlupid  Perfon  ;  Thunder,* 
bolt  of  War,  for  a  great  Captain  ;  to  wafts  the  Black-moor 
white,  for  a  fruitlcfs  Undertaking . 

This  Change  of  Senfe  is  never  to  be  ufed,  but  where 
it  gives  a  Force  and  Dignity,  or  renders  the  Difcourfc 
more  fignificant,  weighty  and  graceful. 

It  is  called  Trope  rppTr^,  from  the  Greek  rptTrw,  verto, 
I  tur“n,  change ,  in  regard  the  Words  are  here  transferred 
from  the  Things  they  properly  import,  to  others  which 
they  only  import  inchreCHy  ;  and  that  Tropes  only  fig- 
nify  the  Things  they  are  applied  to,  by  reafon  of  the 
Relation  and  Connexion  thofe  Things  have  with  thole 
others,  whofe  proper  Names  they  are. 

This  Change  or  Inverfion  is  performed  various  Ways* 
but  chiefly  four;  whence  arile  four  principal  Tropes, 
viz.  the  Metapbora ,  Metonimia ,  Synechdoche ,  and 
Ironia . 

Some  Authors  confound  Trope  with  Figure*  but  they 
are  very  different  Things. — Moft  Authors,  as  F.  de  Co - 
Ionia ,  &  c.  make  Figure  the  Genus,  and  T rope ,  a  Species  ; 
defining  Figure  to  be  any  Ornament  in  Difcourfe,  where¬ 
by  it  is  railed  above  the  common  Language  ;  and  Trope 
to  be  -that  peculiar  kind  of  Ornament  which  confifts  in  a 
Change  of  the  Senfe,  (Ac. 

But  Vojfuts  makes  Trope  and  Figure,  to  be  two  colla¬ 
teral  and  independent  Things ;  defining  Trope  to  be  the 
Change  of  the  Senfe,  (Ac.  and  Figure,  -to  be  any  Orna¬ 
ment,  except  what  becomes  fo  by  fuch  Change,  (Ac. 

’Tis  in  the  Tropes  principally  that  the  Richncfs  and 
Variety  of  Language  confifts ;  and  thofe  fhould  never 
be  ufed  but  to  exprefs  what  could  only  be  reprefen  ted 
imperfectly,  in  common  and  proper  Terms.  Tropes 
fhould  always  be  clear ;  they  are  vicious,  if  they  beobfeure 
•or  too  far  fetched.  The  Idea  of  the  Trope  fhould  be  fo 
connected  with  that  of  the  proper  Name,  that  they 
fhould  follow  each  other ;  fo  that  in  exciting  the  one, 
the  other  fhould  be  awakened  of  Courfe. 

Befides  the  four  capital  Tropes  above-mentioned, 
there  are  fcvcral  inferior  ones.  When  the  Trope  is  too 
bold,  it  is  called  an  Hyperbola ;  when  continued  it  is  an 
Allegory ;  when  too  oblcure  an  /Enigma  \  when  it  (hocks 
or  is  too  remote,  a  Catachrefis . 

Some  alfo  refer  the  fix  Kinds  of  Scoffing  or  Dcrifion 
to  the  Tropes ,  viz.  the  Sarcafm,  Diafyrm,  Charientifm, 
AJlcifm,  Myfterifm,  and  My  wefts,  but  without  iulRcient 
Reafon. 

Now  for  the  Explication  of  each  of  the  different  Fi¬ 
gures  of  Words,  beginning  by  the  Metaphor. 

The  Metaphor  is  a  Figure  of  Speech ,  whereby  a 
Word  is  transferred  from  its  proper  Signification  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  or  whereby  the  proper  Denomination  of  one 
Tiling  is  applied  to  another ;  which  other  Thing  is 
more  elegantly  explained  by  this  tranfiaticious,  or  foreign 
Name,  than  by  that  which  naturally  belongs  to  it.  As 
when  we  fay  the  Light  of  the  Underftanding ;  to  burn 
with  Zeal ;  to  float  between  llope  and  Dcfpair,  iAc. 

The  Metaphor  is  the  moft  common  of  all  the  Figures 
of  Speech  ;  and  is  that  ufually  meant  when  we  lay  a 
Thing  is  fpoken  figuratively. 

The  Metaphor  is  a  fhort  Simile  ;  an  Image  being 
thereby  called  from  its  proper  SubjeCt  to  give  the  Re- 
lemblancc  of  another.  An  Allegory  is  no  more  than  a 
continued  Metaphor. 

The  Sources  or  Places  whence  Metaphors  are  drawn, 
are  innumerable  \  they  may  be  ictdud  iron)  divine 
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Matters:  Thus  Cicero  calls  Rlalo  our  God,  Deus  ille 
nofter  Plato.  From  the  Elements,  as  a  Torrent  of  Elo¬ 
quence.  From  Plants,  as  when  Virtue  has  taken  Root  \ 
from  artificial  Things,  as  where  Appian  is  called  the 
Cymbal  of  the  World  •,  and  Charles  Maire  du  Palais  in 
France,  is  called  Martel ,  from  his  having  hammered,  or 
defeated  the  Saracens,  who  had  invaded  the  Kingdom  ; 
Longinus  a  living  Library  ;  Pertinax  Fortune’s  Foot-ball. 

Quintilian  diltinguifhes  Metaphors  into  four  Kinds : 
'Thufirjl  when  a  Word  is  transferred  from  one  Animal 
to  another  ;  as  when  Livy  fays,  that  Cato  ufed  to  bark 
at  Seipio  ;  or,  when  our  Saviour  calls  Herod  Fox.  The 
fecond ,  when  the  Word  is  transferred  from  one  inani¬ 
mate  to  another  ;  as  Bridle  for  Laws.  The  third  when 
Inanimates  arc  applied  to  Animates  •,  as  the  Flower  of 
Youth.  And  the  l aft,  when  Animates  are  applied  to 
Inanimates;  as  the  River difdained  its  Bounds. 

As  the  Metaphor  is  intended  to  fet  Things  before 
the  Eyes  ;  it  becomes  fo  much  the  more  perfect,  as  it 
fhews  them  the  more  vividly,  by  reprefenting  them  in 
the  Motion  and  Aiftion.  A  Metaphor  fliould  have  no¬ 
thing  in  it  either  coarfe  or  Blocking,  or  that  may  raife 
it  above  the  Simplicity  of  Nature  :  Nor  Ihouid  it  appear 
a  Metaphor  to  any  but  thofe  who  view  it  very  clofely. 
Metaphor  fliould  never  be  carried  too  far  ;  for  in  that 
Cafe  it  degenerates  into  Puerility. — Metaphors  fliould  al¬ 
ways  be  followed  in  the  fame  Kind  ;  they  become  unna¬ 
tural  when  different  Images  are  introduced.* — In  all  me¬ 
taphorical  Didions  there  fliould  be  a  kind  of  Unity,  fo 
that  the  different  Words  ufed  may  have  a  kind  of  Suit- 
ablcnefs  to  each  other  :  Different  Ideas  are  always  abfurd  j 
as  in  this  Inflance,  the  Church  was  befieged  with  a  Deluge 
of  Troubles  :  Where  the  two  Images  Siege  and  Deluge 
have  no  Relation  :  But  in  this  the  Church  was  overflowed 
with  a  Deluge  of  Troubles,  the  Metaphor  is  good,  there 
being  a  Relation  between  Overflowing  and  Deluge. 

There  is  nothing  young  Writers  are  more  faulty  in, 
than  the  indifereet  Ufie  of  Metaphors:  Thofe  who  afted 
the  MerveiJleux,  are  eternally  on  the  metaphorical  Strain, 
nor  know  any  Bounds  or  Reftraint.  They  who  under- 
Band  them  belt,  ufe  them  with  the  greateft  Referve. 
Mr.  Addifon  propofes  it  as  a  Rule  for  Writers,  to  ima¬ 
gine  their  Metaphors  actually  painted  before  them,  and 
to  view  and  examine  the  Juftnefs  of  their  Application 
and  Affemblage  under  thofe  Circum fiances ;  .throwing 
every  Thing  out  of  the  Writing  but  what  might  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  Picture. 

Cardinal  du  Perron  prdcribes  this  general  Rule  for 
Metaphors  ;  that  they  mu  ft  always  defeend  from  the 
Genus  to  the  Species  ;  and  never  go  backward  from  the 
Species  to  the  Genus:  Thus  we  fay  figuratively  the 
Bonds  of  Society  ;  and  the  human  Cords  which  tie  us  to¬ 
gether  ;  Bond  being  a  Genu*,  and  Cord  a  Species. 

The  Allegory ,  is  a  Figure  whereby  we  make  ufe  of 
Terms  which  in  their  proper  Signification  mean  fomc- 
thing  elfe  than  what  they  are  brought  to  denote  ;  or  it 
is  a  Figure  whereby  we  fay  one  'Filing,  expeding  it 
fliall  be  uiulcrflood  of  another,  to  which  it  alludes. 

An  Allegory  is  properly  a  Scries  ol  Metaphors. — Such 
is  that  bcautilui  Allegoiy  in  Horace ,  lib.  i.  Od.  J4. 

O  navis,  rej event  in  marc  tc  novi 
Flu  hi  us,  &c. 

Where  the  Ship  is  ufually  held  to  (land  for  the  Re- 
pit' lit  k\  (laves  for  Civil  I  Far  \  Port  for  Peace  and  Con - 
cord  \  Oars  fur  Soldiers  •,  A  lari  now  for  Magiflrales,  (Re. 

The  Old  Tcf  lament  n.  hippo  led  by  many  to  be  a 
perpetual  Allegory ,  or  typical  Reprefcntation  of  the  My- 
ilf.fW',  of  the  New. 

In  Kii'a,  Adltgi.ry  has  a  good  deal  in  moll  Religions. 
•The  J<ws,  we  know  abound  with  them  :  Philo  fa- 
da  us  .has  time  Books  ol  the  Allegories,  in  the  1  lilloi y 
of  the  Six  Days. 

Nor  ;re  the  1  Jeaihens  without  Allegories  in  their  Reli¬ 
gion  :  It  may  even  Be  laid,  that  the  life  liucof  is  of  a 
much  eai her  Standing  in  tlu*  Gentile  than  in  the  JcwiJh 
World.  —  Some  ol  their  Philofophers  undertaking  to 
give  a  Rationale  of  their  Faith,  and  to  (hew  the  Rcalon 
and  Scope  of  their  Fables,  and  the  amient  1  I  ill  ones  of 
their  Gods;  found  it  lurefliiry  to  put  another  Con- 
llnidioii  on  them,  and  maintain,  that  they  fignified 
fbmcilung  very  diiuruu  J ruin  what  they  leaned  to  ex- 
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prefs. — And  hence  came  the  Word  Allegory  •  p 
courfe  that  in  its  natural  Senle,  fi^nifies  c°r  9  P* 
other  than  what  is  intended  by  it,  makes  wK  °met^n 
perly  call  an  Allegory.  a  We 

This  Shift  they  had  Recourfe  to,  in  order 
People  from  being  fhook  with  thofe  A bflirdir°  ^rev?nt 
the  Poets  had  introduced  into  their  Re]mjun  ^  w^c‘l 
convince  the  World,  that  the  Gods  of  Greece  ' 
been  thofe  vile  Perfons  which  their  Hiftories  c 
them  to  be.  By  this  Means  the  Hiftory,  as  wdF 
Religion  of  Greece,  was  at  once  converted  inm  t,lc 
and  the  World  left  to  feek  for  them  both  in  ‘  TP ; 
of  Fables,  few  of  which  have  been  folved  toanuU  c 
to  this  Day.  ^  urPoie 

The  Jews  finding  the  Advantages  of  thisWiv  r 
plaining  Religion,  made  Ufe  of  it  to  interpn/th *  T 
cred  Writings,  fo  as  to  render  them  more  nalamM  * 
the  Pagans. — The  fame  Method  was  adopted  h« C \° 
Primitive  Writers  of  Chriftianity.  *  110 

The  Metonymy,  is  a  Rhetorical  Trope,  confiftino  • 
Tranfmutation,  or  Change  of  Names  ;  or  a  Dufr?ln  * 
the  Effed  for  the  Caufe,  or  the  Subjeft  for  ti , 
jund  ;  and  vice  verfd .  1  * 

The  Metonymy  is  the  nioft  extenfive  of  all  theTro 
It  is  alfo  called  Tranfnominatio ,  and  differs  not  much  fron* 
Hypallage, which  Hypallage  is  a  grammatical  Figurc,whw! 
by  of  different  Expreflions,  which  give  the  fame  Jd 
we  make  Choice  of  that  which  is  Jeaft  natural  and  0b' 
vious  ;  or,  when  there  is  a  mutual  Permutation  0r 
Change  of  Cafes,  Moods,  Regimens,  &c.  as  in  this  jn_ 
ftance.  Dare  Clajfbus  auftros ,  inftead  of  Bare  Claff- 
auftris .  ^ 

There  are  four  Kinds  ol  Metonymies  in  principal  Ufe: 
The  firft,  when  we  put  the  Inventor  for  the  Thing  in! 
vented  ;  as  Bacchus  for  Wine,  Ceres  for  Bread,  The 
fecond,  when  we  put  the  containing  for  the  Thin^  con¬ 
tained  *,  as  a  Ghifs  for  the  Wine  within  it.  The  thirl 
when  Effect  is  put  for  the  Caufe  ;  as  the  Captain  for  his 
Soldiers,  Greece  for  the  Greeks,  the  Author  for  his  Works. 
The  fourth,  when  the  Sign  is  put  for  the  Thing  figni¬ 
fied  ;  as  the  Gown  for  the  Priefthood,  &V. 

Synecdoche,  is  a  Kind  of  Figure,  or  rather  Trope,  fre¬ 
quent  among  Orators  and  Poets. 

There  are  three  Kinds  of  Synecdoches :  By  the.  fir jt ,  a 
Part  is  taken  for  the  whole  ;  as  the  Point  for  the  Sword, 
the  Roof  for  the  Houfe,  the  Sails  for  the  Ship,  Uc. — 
By  the  fecond,  the  whole  is  ’ufed  for  a  Part. —By  the 
third,  the  Matter  whereof  the  Thing  is  made,  is  ufed 
for  the  Thing  itfelf;  as  Steel  for  Sword,  Silver  for  Mo¬ 
ney,  &c.  to  which  may  be  added  another  Kind,  when 
the’Species  is  ufed  for  the  Genus,  or  the  Genus  for  the 
Species. — -As  he  bore  the  Sin  of  many,  i,  c.  ol  all. 

The  Irony,  is  a  Figure  in  Speech,  wherein  we  plainly 
intend  fomc thing  very  different  from  what  our  Words 
exprefs  :  As  when  we  feem  to  praife  a  Perfon  at  a  lime, 
when  wc  evidently  rally  and  diffcommend  him. 

Hence  Quintilian  calls  this  Figure  Divcrfdopiiim, 

Diffimulation,  and  lllufion. 

Tims  wc  fay,  Poland's  Chriftianity,  meaning  his  A- 
theifm  ;  John  is  an  honeft  Fellow;  meaning  is  a  rank 
Knave,  &V. — Tiic  Irony  difeovers  itfelf  rather  in  the 
Tone  of  the  Speaker  than  in  the  Words. 

Sarcafin ,  is  a  keen,  bitter  Irony,  whereby  the  Orator 

feoffs  and  infults  his  Advcrfary.  , 

Such  was  that  of  the  Jews  to  our  Saviour :  Icon  w>o 
deft roy eft  the  Temple,  and  raifeth  it  in  three  Days,  pvc  ty 
felf,  8c c.  And  again,  He  faved  others,  him f elf  hi  t‘m0 
favc.  Or  that  of  Turnus  to  a  Trojan  flam  ky  h‘in 
Virgil. 

Jut  agros,  C?  qttam  hello ,  Trojanc ,  PetiJIt 
1 1 ef peri  aw  me  tire jacens !  hmc  prcvmia  pd  me 
Ferro  attfi  ten  tare  fertint :  fic  imvnia  comlunt . 

Antonomafla ,  is  a  Figure  wlieieby  a  Noun  Appellative 

is  ufed  inftead  of  a  proper  Nanny  or  vice  verfft 
Thus  wc  fity  the  Philofopher  in  (lead  of  shijht  1  > 
Orator,  for  Cicero  \  the  Poet,  for  Virgil  \  the  .  P*  | 
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unitor,  tor  ucero  \  me  run,  iui  r 

for  St.  Panl\  the  Dodor  of  Grace,  for  fA%:r  J* 
the  angelick  Dotflor,  lor  Sr.  Thomas ;  the 
Sentences,  for  Peter  Lombard ,  Ike.  and  thus  wt 
Henry  the  Great,  for  Henry  I V ,  King  of  h ranee. 

The  Syllepjis,  is  a  Figure  whereby  wc  CWCLIV 
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f  of  Words  otherwife  than  the  Words  import ;  and 
K  Cmake  our  Conftrutftion,  not  according  to  the 

Words  but  the  Intention  of  the  Author. 

'  The  Sylleffi5*  %s  an  ingenious  Author,  is  a  figura- 
•  Conftru£tion,  which  agrees  rather  with  our  Ideas, 
rjve  wjjjj  the  Words ;  and  expreffes  rather  the  Senfe  of 
t  ia  ^Bd,  than  the  Senfe  of  the  Terms  themfelves. 
°:\yllepfis  is  aifo  ufed  for  the  Agreement  of  a  Verb  or 
adjective,  not  with  that  Word  next  it,  but  with  the 
oft  worthy  in  the  Sentence,  as  Rex  £?  Regina  beati . 
m  gome  Authors  call  the  Syllepfis ,  Synth  efts ;  others  Sub- 

It  is  a  Figure  of  confiderable  Ufe  for  the  well 
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ftitution.  .  . 

underftanding  of  Authors. — Sctoppitis  divides  it  into  two 

Kinds,  fimple  and  relative . 

Simple  Syllepfis  is  when  the  Words  of  a  Difcourfe  either 

difa^ree  in  Gender  or  Number,  or  both. 

Relative  Syllepfis  is  when  the  relative  is  referred  to  an 
Antecedent,  which  is  not  exprefled  ;  but  which  wecon- 
ceive  by  the  Senfe  of  the  whole  Period. 

A.s  to  the  Figures  of  IVords  properly  fo  called,  the  firft 
is  Repetition ,  which  is  a  Figure  whereby  the  Orator  re¬ 
hear  fes  the  fame  Word  or  Phrafe  over  again. 

Of  this  there  are  two  Kinds. — In  the^?^  the  Words  is 
repeated  precifcly  in  the  fame  Senfe:  As,  Ohjerufalem , 
Jertifalem,  who  killeth  the  Prophets ,  &c.  my  God ,  my  God , 
why  baft  thou  forfaken  me  ? 

Such  Repetitions  have  the  lame  Effeft  in  Difcourfe, 
with  fecond  Stroaks  of  the  Pencil  in  Painting;  they  ren¬ 
der  the  Colours  more  ftrong  and  lively. 

Sometimes  the  Orator  begins  again  and  again  with  the 
fame  Words ;  of  which  we  have  an  Inftance  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  Cicero’s  firft  Oration  again!!  Catiline ;  Nibilnc 
te  No  Slur  mini  prafidium  Palatii ,  nihil  Ur  bis  Vigilite ,  nihil 
timr  populi,  nihil  confenfus  bonorum  omnium ,  nihil  hie 
minitiftimus  habend't  Senatus  Locus ,  nihil  horum  ora  vul- 
tufqtte  mover unt  f  Where  the  Word  nihil  fo  often  re-iterated 
gives  an  admirable  Force  and  Vehemence  to  the  Difcoufe. 
—Again,  the  fame  Author:  Quern  Senatus  damnarit , 
pern  Populus  Romanies  damnarit ,  quem  omnium  cxiftimatio 
kmnarity  eum  vos  Sententiis  veftris  abfolvetis?  again  non 

[cram,  nonpatiar ,  nonfinam. 

The  fecond  Kind  of  Repetion  called  7tA oxij,  Ploce ,  is  a 
Repetition  of  the  fame  Word,  in  the  fame  Phrafe  ;  but  in 
loch  a  Manner  as  that  fome  new  Idea  or  Character  is 
added  to  the  Words  in  the  fecond,  which  it  had  not  in 
the  iirlt. 

As  Cory  don  is  always  Cory  don:  ex  illo  Cory  don ,  Cory  don 
eft  Tempore  nobis  •,  by  which  we  fignify  that  Corydon  is  no 
ordinary  Perfon ;  and  that  nothing  can  diftinguifli  him 
but  the  Repetition  of  his  own  Name  :  As  if  we  fhould 
fay,  be  is  Corydon ,  that  is  enough. — By  the  fame  Figure 
our  Saviour  fpcaks,  when  he  fays,  let  your  Language  be 
yc a,  yea,  and  nay ,  nay. 

Convcrfion ,  in  Rhetoric!: ,  is  underftood  of  Arguments 
which  are  returned,  retorted,  and  fhewn  on  oppofite 
Sides,  by  changing  the  Subject  into  the  Attribute,  and 
the  Attribute  into  the  Subject. 

There  are  Convcrfions  of  Arguments  from  a  Figure  to 
another,  and  from  general  Proportions  to  particular  ones. 
—Thus  Cicero  againft  Anthony  ;  Do  let  is  ires  exercitus 
P.  R.  in  ter  fell  os  ?  in  l  erf cc  it  Antonins.  Deft  derails  clarif 
fimos  Gives  ?  cofquc  vobis  eripuit  Antonins.  Auftoritas  hujtts 
Ordiuis  afflilld  eft  ?  afftixit  Antonins  ? 

Complexion  is  a  Figure,  including  a  Repetition,  and  a 
Convcrfion  at  the  fame  Time ;  the  Sentence  both  be* 

•  ginning  and  ending  with  the  fame  Word. 

Thus  Tally,  Opt  is  Legem  tulit  ?  Rullus ,  quis  Comitiis 
Hfuit,  Rullus ,  &c. 

Gradation ,  is  when  a  Scries  of  Confidcrations  or  Proofs 
is  brought,  rifing  by  Degrees,  and  improving  each  on 
the  other. 

Such  is  that  in  Cicero  to  Ilercnnius :  Africano  in - 
dujlrm  Hr  tit  tern ,  Finns  Gloriam ,  gloria  annul  os  com - 
•,  and  of  the  fame  to  Catiline ,  nihil  agis ,  nihil 
wclinSy  nihil  cog  has  ;  quod  ego  non  audiam ,  q nod 
etta.n  non  vide  am,  plane  quo  fentiam:  Thou  doll  no- 
dwig,  moved  nothing,  thmkelt  nothing;  but  I  hear  it, 
uay  ib<*  it,  and  perlctLly  imdcrlland  it:  Thus,  the  lame 
t0  At  thus,  ft  dornis  cxpergifccre  \  ft  ft  as,  ingrederc ;  ft 
bigredevis,  curve ;  ft  cuvris  advola.  —  So  Hertullian  dc 

n.  *  .  .  .  ,  .  i  n  i  v  /r 


/  he  holy  Spirit  ?  and  who  the  holy  Spirit  without  Faith  ?• 
This  Figure  is  alfo  called  Climax. 

Synonymy  is  a  Figure  whereby  Synonyms  or  Synony¬ 
mous  Words,  that  is,  various  Forms  of  the  fame  Signi¬ 
fication,  are  made  ufe  of,  to  amplify  the  Difcourfe. 

Such  is  that  Paffage  of  Cicero ,  abiil,  evafit ,  effugit ,  eru¬ 
pt  t,  he  went  off,  he  efcaped,  he  run  away,  &c. 

Some  fevere  Criticks  condemn  all  Ufe  of  lynonymous 
Terms  in  the  fame  Period ;  but  this  is  to  condemn  all 
Antiquity  :  So  far  is  the  Ufe  thereof  from  being  vicious, 
that  it  is  frequently  neceiTary ;  as  SyntJnyfihs  contribute 
both  to  the  Strength  and  Clearnefs  of  the  Exprefllon. 
If  the  firit  Word  fkeich  out  the  Refemblance  of 
the  Thing  it  reprefents,  the  Synonym  that  follows,  is,  as- 
it  were,  a  fecond  Touch  of  the  Pencil,  and  finifhes 
the  Image. 

Indeed  they  mull  be  ufed  with  a  deal  of  Difcrction  and 
CEconomy  :  The  Stile  muft  be  railed  and  brightened, 
not  Huffed  or  loaded  with  Synonymous  Terms.  They 
muft  be  ufed  as  Ornaments,  and  to  render  the  Exprefllon  *. 
the  more  forcible,  without  making  a  Shew  of  the  Riches, 
thereof,  of  heaping  Synonyms  on  Synonyms. 

But,  chough  Synonymous  Words  be  laudable.  Synony¬ 
mous  Phrafes  are  inexcufable  :  The  Rea  Ion  is,  that  two 
Synonymous  Phrafes  keep  the  Mind  at  reft,  and  let  it  flag 
and  languifh. 

The  Polyptaton  is  the  Figure,  wherein  the  fame  Word 
is  repeated  in  different  Cafes,  Genders,  or  Numbers,  /.  e. 
with  different  Terminations. 


Such  is  that  of  Cicero ,  pro  Arch.  Sed  pleni  funt  omnes 
libri ,  pletne  funt  fapientum  voces ,  plena  exemplorum  ve* 
tuft  as. — So  Virgil.  JEneid.  lib.  4.  v.  28. 

Littora  littoribus  contraria ,  fluElibus  undas 
Lnprecor ,  anna  armis  pugnant,  - - 
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Reticency  is  a  Figure  whereby  we  make  oblique  Men¬ 
tion  of  a  Thing,  in  pretending  to  pafs  it  over  unmen¬ 
tioned. 

Thus  :  To  fay  nothing  of  the  Nobility  of  his  An  c  eft  or  s  : 

I  forbear  to  fpeak  of  his  Courage ,  and  pafs  over  the  Seve¬ 
rity  of  his  Morals . 

The  Comparifon  is  a  Figure,  or  rather  Place  in  Speech, 
whereby  two  Things  are  confidered,  with  Regard  to 
fome  Third,  which  is  common  to  them  both. 

Thus  Cicero  Topic.  Catoni  licuit  fequi  bellum  civile , 
igilur  &  Ciceroni  licebit .  It  was  allowed  Cato  to  engage 
in  the  Civil  JVar ,  therefore  it  may  be  allowed  Cicero : 
Where  to  engage  in  the  civil  Wars  is  common  to  both. 

There  are  three  Kinds  of  Comparifon  ;  the  firft  a  majori , 
i.  e.  from  the  Major  to  the  Minor,  as  that  of  Cicero  againft 
Antony ,  Quid  feceris  domi  Hue,  cum  alienee  lam  fts  info- 
lens ?  Or  that  of  Terence ,  Quern  feret ,  Jt  parentem  non  fert 
futon?  From  the  fame  Place  Ovid  endeavours  to  appeafe 
C far. 

Cur  ego  pojfe  negem  leniri  Ccfaris  tram 
Cum  vidcam  mites  hoflibits  cjfc  Dcos  ? 

f 

The  fecond  a  mtnori,  i.c.  from  the  Minor  to  the  Mar 
jor :  Thus  Cicero,  Majorcs  noftri  fepe  Mere  11  tori  bus,  ac 
Navicnlatoribus  imperiojtus  trattatis ,  bclla  gejfcrtoit  \  vos 
tot  civium  Romanorum  millibus  uno  nunt to ,  atqtie  uno  tem¬ 
pore  tic  cat  is ,  quo  tandem  ant  mo  effe  debet  is  ? 

The  Third  a  pari ;  as  when  wc  contend  that  what  ob¬ 
tains  in  one  Tiling,  ought  to  obtain  in  another  of  the 
fame  Kind  :  Thus,  it  was  a  Law ,  that  he  who  killed  bis 
Father  fljould  be  few’ d  up  in  a  Sack  and  thrown  into  a  Ri¬ 
ver  \  therefore ,  he  who  killed  his  Mother  deferves  the  fame 

PnniJJment. 

Cap  to  lu  am,  pudet  heu ,  fed  capto  heu ,  maxinne,  ccenamy 

Ttt  capis  alterius ;  Jam  fumus  ergo  pares. 

Mane  faint  alum  venio ,  Hi  dicer  is  illc. 

Ante  falutatum :  Jam  fumus  ergo  pares,  &c. 

The  Paronomaly  is  a  Figure,  whereby  Words  nearly 
alike  in  Sound,  but  of  very  diflcreiu  Scales,  are  allegedly 

or  ddignedly  ufed.  „ 

As,  not  Friends,  but  Fiends  were  here :  So  v  ally  to 
Antony,  Cum  in  Grcmio  mi  mar  urn,  mentem  IA  minium, 
deponms :  and  to  At  thus,  Confid  ijje  parvo  ammo  & 

/»  * .  *  -  «  /Auiiif  %*»/(}/’ »/// 1  Anil  tliiit  at 


l"  hi  tuns,  h  dornis  cxpergfjccre ;  Jt  Jfas,  wgreaerc ;  ji  . - . - p*  -  /  "  Ami  t  hut  of 

tver  found  God  without  Chrift  ?  Who  found  Chrijl  without  mctica :,/ed  Aromatic* ;  and  m  anotliu  1  lacc,  live  «i‘> 
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in  cellis  quod  angeli  ui  cadis. 

•  Among  the  Greeks  the  Paronoinafy  was  very  familiar. 
Thus  Herodotus,  7rtx9v/^cc1x,  qtia  no  cent,  docent* 

And  thus  that  lnfcription  of  Apollodoriis  a  celebrated 
Painter,  on  one  of  his  Pieces. 

MtX.[Xr}<TBTC6t  Tlf  [AXhXOV y  H  [AlfASCeloil. 

It  will  be  eafier  to  deride  than  to  imitate. 

The  Tranfition  is  a  kind  of  Connexion  in  Difcourfe, 
whereby  the  feveral  Parts  and  Members  thereof  are 
joined,  fo  as  to  Conftitute  one  regular  Whole. 

Some  place  Tranfition  in  the  Number  of  Figures,  as 
I  have  done  here  ;  others  with  Quintilian  exclude  it  that 
Rank. 

Father  de  Colona  makes  two  Kinds  of  Tranfitions  the 
one  per  fell,  the  other  imperfeft. 

Perfect  tranfition,  is  that  Wherein  we  briefly  intimate 
what  is  faid,  and  what  remains  to  be  faid.  As*  now  that 
we  have  fpoke  of  War ,  there  remains  fome thing  to  be  faid 
of  Peace.  —  Satis  multa  de  turpit udine  :  Dicam  deinceps, 
quod  propofui,  de  periculo. — -Un<e  Epiftola  refpondi :  Venio 
ad  alteram. — Sed  h<ec  vetera  ;  illud  recens :  Ccefarem  meo 
confiho  interfettum . 

Imperfect  ‘Tranfition ,  is  that  wherein  only  one  of  thefe 
is  exp  refled. — As,  Let  us  now  confider  the  Confequences 
of ,  &c.  —  Sed  finis  fit  ;  nequc  enim  pr<e  lachrymis  loqtii 
poffim  *,  hie  fe  lachrymis  defendi  negat. 

There  are  alfo  Figures  of  Profody,  viz.  the  Synalapha , 
Enthlipfis ,  Crafts ,  Diarefis ,  Syftolc ,  and  Diaftole  ;  which 
belong  rather  to  Grammar  than  to  Rhetorick. 

Nothing  is  more  capable  to  move  an  Audience,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Longinus ,  than  the  Mixture  of  feveral  Figures  * 
for  two  or  three  Figures  thus  mixed,  entring  thereby 
into  a  kind  of  Society,  communicate  to  one  another 
Strength,  Graces,  and  Ornaments.  As  it  appears  in 
this  Pafiage  of  the  Oration  of  Demofthem  againft  Mi- 
dias  i  for  that  Man ,  fays  that  Orator,  who  maltreats  ano¬ 
ther,  does  a  great  deal  of  Gefticulation  of  the  Eyes  and  of 
the  Voice ,  which  the  Perfon  offended  cannot  relate  :  And 
left  his  Difcourfe.  fhould  grow  weaker  in  the  Sequel, 
being  perfuaded  that  Order  belongs  to  a  fettled  Mind, 
and  Diforder,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  Mark  of  a  Paflion 
which  in  fa£t  is  itfelf  nothing  elfe  but  a  Trouble,  and 
Emotion  of  the  Soul,  he  proceeds  in  the  fame  Diverfity 
of  Figures.  Sometimes  he  fir  ikes  him  like  an  Enemy, fiome- 
times  to  infult  him,  fometimes  with  his  Fiji,  and  fometimes 
in  the  Face .  By  this  Violence  of  Words  thus  heaped 
on  one  another,  the  Orator  does  not  touch  and  move 
his  Judges  lefs  powerfully,  than  if  they  had  feen  the 
Perfon  infulted  in  their  Prefence.  Fie  returns  to  the 
Charge  and  purfues  like  a  Temped.  Thofe  Affronts 
move ,  thofe  Affronts  tranfport  a  brave  Man,  not  ufed  to  be 
infulted,  with  Rage.  The  Enormity  of  ftich  an  Ail  ion  can¬ 
not  be  expreffed  with  Words .  By  that  continual  Change 
he  preferves  every  where  the  Character  of  thofe  turbu¬ 
lent  Figures  ;  fo  that  in  his  Order  there  is  a  Diforder-, 
and  on  the  contrary,  there  is  in  his  Diforder  a  marvellous 
Order. 

The  fame  Author  fays  likewife,  that  the  Figures  mud 
be  fupported  by  the  Sublime  •,  bccaufc  a  Difcourfe  where¬ 
in  the  Figures  are  employed  alone,  is  of  itfelf  fufpcdled 
of  low  Cunning,  Artifice,  and  Deceit,  particularly  when 
the  Orator  fpcaks,  before  a  Judge,  a  General,  or  a 
King;  who  conceives  a  fort  of  Indignation  againft  the 
Orator,  and  cannot  bear,  that  lie  fhould  attempt  to  de¬ 
ceive  him  as  a  Child,  by  coarfe  Finefles.  Therefore 
there  is  no  better  Figure  than  that  which  is  quite  hidden 
and  which  can  fc  a  ice  be  difeovered.  Therefore  the  bell 
Means  to  difguife  it,  is  to  have  Rccourfc  to  the  Sublime 
and  Pathctick,  bccaufc  the  Art  being  thus  covered  with 
fomcihing  bright  and  great,  has  all  it  wanted,  and  is  no 
longer  fufpcdtccl  of  Deceit. 

Longinus  recommends  alfo  the  Images  in  the  Difcourfe, 
which  he  defines  to  be  in  general  any  Thoughts  proper 
to  produce  Expreflions,  and  Which  prefcnc  a  kind  of 
Pi&urc  to  the  Mind, 

But,  in  the  more  limited  Senfe,  lie  fays,  Images  are 
ftich  Di  (comics  as  come  frbm  us,  when  by  a  kind  of 
Knthufiafm,  or  an  extraordinary  Emotion  of  the  Soul, 
wc  feern  to  fee  the  Things  Whereof  we  fpcak,  and  pre¬ 
fer!  t  them  before  the  Eyes  of  tlloje  who  hear. 

Images,  in  Rhetorick,  have  a  very  different  Ufe  from 
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proves 


What  they  have  among  the  Poets :  The  End 
propofed  in  Poetry  is  Aftonifhment  and 
as  the  Thing  chiefly  aimed  at  in  Profe  h  t0 

naturally,  and  ftiew  them  clearly. _ ThcV ' h*  ^ 

however  in  common;  that  they  both  to  Id  ?‘Vc  rll;: 
each  in  its  Kind.  t0  ni0vc'. 

Thefe  Images  or  Pictures  are  of  vafl  nr- 
Weight,  Magnificence  and  Strength  to  a  nv 
They  warm  and  animate  it ;  and  when  man,  ' ?UrI1' 
Art,  according  to  Longinus,  feeffi*  as  it  were  f  Wlth 
and  fubdue  'the  Hearer,  and  put  him  in  the  V° 
the  Speaker.  If  a  Man,  fays  an  Orator,  has  /IV1 
great  Noife  before  the  Palace ,  and  another  at  thr  * 
Time  comes  to  inform  that  the  Pf  Ifons  are  V  j 
Prifoners  fled ;  there  is  no  old  Man ,  let  him  bt  Tf  ^ 
dccrepid ,  nor  young  Man,  however  fo  indiff^t  T' 
pub  lick  Good,  Who  will  refnje  his  Affiance  )n  til]!'' 
gerons  Cafe  ;  and  mean  while,  if  any  body  fl]f.Ws 
the  Author  of  the  Diforder ,  that  unhappy  JVrefch  •.ft’1!r 
done,  he  rnift  perifh  on  the  Spot ,  without  ki>:t 
Time  to  fpcak.  At  the  fame  Time  the  Orator  ^ 
the  Thing  by  Reafon,  an  Image  is  wanted,  anf;  p 
Proportion  he  advances,  he  does  more  than  ne  f> 
and  prove.  For  as  in  all  Things  we  value  nice  T? 
which  have  the  greateft  Brillant;  likewiie  the  Mind°  f 
the  Auditor  is  eafily  gained  by  that  Image 

in  the  Middle  of  a  Reafoning,  and  which  flrikirw  h’* 
Imagination,  hinders  him  from  examining  f0  raft.fau! 
the  Proofs  of  the  Orator,  becaufe  of  the  PVInY/ 
Difcourfe  is  covered  with.  D  !lS 

The  fame  Author  recommends  the  Pcriphrafi  as  of 
great  Ufe  in  a  Difcourfe  ;  which  Peripbrr.fi  is  a  Circuit 
or  Tour  of  Words,  much  affe&ed  by  Orators,  to  avoid 
common  and  trite  Manners  of  Expreftion. 

The  Periphrase,  is  Certainly  of  good  Ufe  in  many 
Occafions  ;  and  we  ate  frequently  forced  to  have  Re- 
courfe  to  it,  to  make  Things  be  conceived  which  is  not 
proper  to  name. 

It  is  a  Piece  of  Politenefs  to  fupprefs  the  Karnes,  and 
only  intimate,  or  defign  them.  Thefe  Terms  of  Ex¬ 
preflion  are  particularly  ferviceable  in  Oratory ;  lor  the 
Sublime  admitting  of  no  direct  Citations,  there  mml  be 
a  Compafs  taken  to  infinuate  the  Authors,  whole  Au¬ 
thority  is  borrowed.  A  Piriphrafe ,  by  turning  round 
a  proper  Name;  to  make  it  underftood,  amp  lilies  and 
raifes  the  Difcourfe  but  Care  mult  be  taken  it  be  not 
too  much  fwelled,  nor  extended  ml  apropos,  in  which 
Cafe  it  becomes  flat  and  languid. 

Thus  Cicero,  unable  to  deny  that  Godins  was  (lain  by 
Milo,  owns  it,  with  this  Periphrojt  or  Cmimlomicu, 

4  Milo's  Servants  being  prevented  from  aflilling  their 
4  Mailer,  who  was  reported  to  be  killed  by  Go  i 
4  they,  in  his  Abfence,  and  without  his  Privity  or  Con- 
4  lent,  did  what  every  body  would  expect  from  their 
4  own  Servants  on  fuch  Occafions. * 

The  Amplification,  is  alfo  of  a  very  great  Ufe  in 
Rhetorick,  and  is  Part  of  a  Difcourfe  orSjmii,  where¬ 
in  a  Crime  is  aggravated  ;  a  Praife  or  Commendation 
heightened,  ora  Nttfrntion  enlarged  by  an  Enumeration 
of  Circum (lances  ;  lo  as  to  excite  the  proper  Emotions 
in  the  Souls  of  the  Auditors. 

Such  is  that  Pafiage  in  Virgil  where,  inftcad  of  fly¬ 
ing  merely  that  Ttirnus  died,  he  amplifies  his  Death, 


- Aft  illi  folvuntur  frjgore  membra, 

Vitaquc  cum  genii tu  fugit  indgnata  fub  umbras. 

Amplification ,  according  to  Cicero ,  is  a  vehement  Ai 
mentation,  a  forcible  Allinnation,  that  perfuadcs  y 


gument 

moving  the  Paflions. 


Some  Authors  define  Amplification  after  IfotnUts^ 
be  a  Difcourfe  which  makes  great  Things  of  httc,  o 
Which  raifes  and  aggravates  little  Things,  f<>  as  to  tTU  't 

«  J\  ftfirRtlOil  IllOllJu 
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them  appear  great.  But  in  this  Sen k  Amplification 
rather  become  a  Sophill:  or  Juggler  than  an  Outer. 

'File  Mailers  of  Eloquence  make  Amplification  tie  \ 
of  Difcourfe. — Longinus  (peaks  of  as  one  m  *rcn# 


i(lin^tii»i^s  -  V.  io,,y 

from  the  Sublime  by  this,  that  the  latter  cnnUj ^ 
in  the  Elevation -of  Wurdu  and  Sentiment:.,  ^  u  jJ  wJ. 
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fo  mer  confifts  alfo  in  their  Multitude  ;  the  Sublime  is 
(  metimes  found  in  a  fingle  Thought  ;  but  Amplification 
‘“not  fubfift,.  excepting  in  Abundance. 

There  is  like  wife  a  Difference  between  the  Amplified - 
and  the  Proof;  in  that  the  one  ferves  to  clear  the 
Point,  and  the  other  to -heighten  and  exaggerate  it. 
r  There  are  two  general  Kinds  of  Amplification  ;  the 
e  oi  things  the  other  of  Words.  The  firft  is  produced 
divers  Manners  ;  as,  i.  By  a  Multitude  of  Definitions  : 
Thus  it  is  Cicero  amplifies  on  Hiftory  :  Hijloria  eft  tefiis 
MipoYH'nU  lux  writatis,  vita  memorise,  magifira  vita, 
n)]i\a  vetuftatis.  —  2.  By  a  Multitude  of  Adjuncts;  of 
vhich  we  have  a  fine  Inftance  in  Virgil's  Lamentation 
for  Offer's  Death,  by  enumerating  the  many  Prodigies 
and  Monfters  that  either  preceded  or  fucceedcd  it. — Vox 
oucquc  per  litcos  vulgo  ex  audit  a  filenies,  ingens,  &  fimu- 
cra  mod  is  pallentia  miris  vifa  fub  obficurum  nottis  ;  pecu- 
dcfqite  lociita,  inf  an  dam,  Jftunt  amnes,  terraque  debifeunt, 
$  M&fiiim  illacbrymat  templis  ebur,  araqtie  fudant . — 
o  By  a  Detail  of  Caufes  and  Effects. — 4.  By  an  Enu¬ 
meration  of  Confequenccs.  —  5.  By  Companions,  Si  mi* 
niilitudes,  and  Examples,  &c. —  6.  By  the  Contradls  of 
Antithets,  and  rational  Inference. 

Amplification  by  Words,  is  eiTe6led  fix  Ways. —  1.  By 
,/mg  Metaphors.  —  2.  By  Hyperboles.  —  3.  By  Syno¬ 
nyms.  * — 4.  By  fplendid  and  magnificent  Terms  ;  as  that 
of  Horace,  fcandit  aratas  vitiofa  navi  cura  nec  turmas 
quit  urn  relinqait,  ocyor  cervis,  [ft  agente  nymbos  ocyor 
Euro.  —  By  Periphrafes,  or  Circumlocutions.  —  6.  By  Re¬ 
petition. — To  which  may  be  added  by  Gradation. 

The  Periods,  Numbers,  Figiues,  arc  what  com- 
pofes  what  we  call  Difcourfcs,  or  Orations ;  fince  an 
Oration  is  a  Speech  or  Harangue,  framed  according  to 
the  Rules  of  Oratory,  and  fpoke  in  publick. 

All  the  Kinds  of  Orations  may  be  reduced  to  three 
Heads,  viz.  demonflrativc,  deliberative,  and  judicial. 

To  the  d.emonftrative  Kind  belong,  Panegyricks,  Ge- 
netbliaca,  Epithalamia ,  Epicedia,  Eucharfticc,  Epinicia , 
and  Congratulations. 

Panegyrick,  is  an  Oration  in  praife  of  fome  extraor¬ 
dinary  Pcrfon,  or  Virtue. 

To  make  their  Panegyricks  the  mod  folemn,  the 
Creeks  ufed  to  begin  with  the  Praifes  of  the  Deity,  in 
whole  Honour  the  Games,  &c.  were  celebrated,  then 
they  dfcicendcd  to  the  Praife  of  the  People  or  Country 
where  they  were  celebrated  ;  then  to  the  Princes  or  Ma- 
[■i Urates  who  prefided  at  them  ;  and  at  length  to  the 
Champions,  efpccially  the  Conquerors  who  had  gained 
the  Prize. 

E  dc  Colonia  lays  down  two  Methods,  or  Series’s  ob- 
ferved  in  Panegyricks.  The  artificial,  where,  without 
any  Regard  to  the  Order  of  Time,  every  Thing  is  re¬ 
duced  to  certain  Heads.  Thus  Lully  refers  the  whole 
Praife  of  Pom  pry  to  his  Skill  in  War,  his  Virtue,  Au¬ 
thority,  and  Felicity. 

TV  other  natural,  wherein  the  Order  and  Time  of 
Hitlory  are  obforved.  This  Scries  he  divides  into  three 
Periods  ;  the  Space  before  the  Performs  Birth,  that 
wherein  he  lived,  and  if  he  be  dead,  that  which  followeth 
his  Death.  This  natural  Series  requires  much  left  Art, 
Genius,  &c.  than  the  other. 

The  Places  or  Sources  of  Panegyricks  are  chiefly  the 
Family,  Country,  Auguries  at  his  Birth,  his  Virtues, 
the  Talents  of  his  Body,  Mind,  Honours,  Riches,  Man¬ 
ner  of  his  Death,  and  the  Conlequcnces  thereof. 

Genet hliacum,  is  a  Competition  in  Verle,  on  the  Birth  of 
foiiH  Prince,  or  other  illullrious  Pcrfon  ;  wherein  the  Poet 
promifes  him  great  Honours,  Advantages,  Succefles, 
Vidiones,  &c,  by  a  kind  of  Prophecy  or  Prediction, 

Such  is  the  Eclogue  of  Virgil  to  Pollio,  beginning, 

Sicclidcs  mu  fir  patilo  majora  canamits. 

T  here  are  alfo  Gcncthliack  Speeches  or  Orations, 
made  to  celebrate  a  Per  Ion’s  Birth- Day. 

The  Epicedion ,  is  a  poetical  Competition  on  the  Death 
n{  a  Perjon. 

At  the  Obloquies  of  any  Man  of  Figure,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  there  were  three  Kinds  ot  Difcouilcs 
idnally  made  ;  that  rehear  ted  at  his  fiutlum,  or  Funeral 
kile,  was  called  feenia  \  that  engraven  on  his  Tomb, 
.  »  and  that  fpoke  at  the  Cciemony  of  his  Funeral, 
Ppieedion,  • — We  have  two  beautiful  Epic cd tom  in  Virgil  ; 
VOL.  II. 
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that  of  Enryaltts ,  and  that  of  Pallas. 

I  have  explained  what  is  under  flood  by  Epitbalamium 
in  my  Treatife  of  Poetry  under  the  Letter  P, 

The  Epicedion  was  a  Compofition  on  Occafion  of  a 
Victory  obtained. 

To  the  deliberative  Kind  belongs  Perfuafton,  DiJfuaJJcn, 
Exhortation  and  Commendation. 

And  to  the  judicial  Kind  belongs  Accufation,  Confirma¬ 
tion,  Confutation,  &c. 

Confirmation,  is  the  third  Part  of  an  Oration,  wherein 
the  Orator  undertakes  to  prove  by  Laws,  Realons,  Au¬ 
thorities,  and  other  Arguments,  the  T  ruth  of  the  Pro- 
pofitions  advanced  in  his  Narration. 

Confirmation,  is  either  dir  eft  or  indirect ;  the  firft:  con¬ 
firms  what  the  Orator  has  to  urge  for  ftrengthening  his 
own  Caufe  :  The  fecond,  properly  called  Confutation, 
refels  the  oppofite  arguing  of  the  Adverfaries.  The  two 
Parts  together  are  fome  times  placed  under  the  Head  and 
Title  ot  Contention. 

The  Confirmation  is,  as  it  were,  the  Life  and  Soul  of , 
the  Oration  :  In  this  the  main  Strefs  of  Argumentation 
lies,  as  heretofore  obl'erved. 

From  this  I’ll  proceed  to  the  fourth  and  Jail  Part  of 
our  Divifion  of  lihetorick,  viz.  the  Pronunciation. 

pRONUNCI  AT  ION. 

The  Pronunciation,  as  tmderflood  in  this  Place, 
confifts  in  regulating  and  varying  the  Voice  and  Geflure 
agreeably  to  the  Matter  and  Words,  fo  as  more  effec¬ 
tually  to  touch  the  Hearers. 

The  Pronunciation  is  of  fuch  Importance,  that  Be - 
mfthenes  called  it  the  firft,  fecond,  and  the  third  Part  of 
Eloquence. 

Quintilian  defines  the  Pronunciation,  vocis  G?  vultus , 
£s?  corporis  moderatio  cum  venuftate ;  a  dccenr,  agreeable 
Manner  of  managing  the  Voice,  Geflure  and  A 61  ion  of 
the  whole  Body. 

Cicero  fomewhere  calls  it  qua: dam  corporis  eloquent  iay . 
a  certain  Eloquence  of  the  Body  ;  and  in  another  Place, 
fermo  corporis,  the  Language  or  Speech  of  the  Body. 

Pronunciation,  is  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwise  call 
AH  ion.  —  Some  Writers,  particularly  Mr.  Henley,  con¬ 
found  it  with  Elocution,  which,  as  we  have  feen,  is  a 
very  different  Thing.  That  Author,  when  he  ftylcs 
himfelf  Reftorcr  of  the  antient  Elocution ,  means  of  the 
antient  Pronunciation. 

There  arc  three  Things  which  come  under  the  Pro¬ 
nunciation  ;  the  Memory ,  Voice ,  and  Geflure. 

The  Memory,  is  a  natural  Talent,  which  though 
effential  to  the  Orator,  is  not,  not  with  (landing  to  be 
acquired  by  Art. 

The  Voice,  is  alfo  a  very  effential  Part  of  Eloquence, 
fince  it  contributes  much  towards  difeovering  all  the 
Beauties  of  a  Difcourfe  or  Oration,  without  which  it 
appears  inanimate,  or  languid.  A  fine  and  fonorous 
Voice  fl rikes  fo  agreeably  the  Far  of  the  Auditors,  chat 
it  often  penetrates  the  inmofl  Rcccfics  of  the  Heart, 
where  it  excites  different  Sorts  of  Paflions,  according  to 
rhe  Subjcd  of  the  Difcourfe.  But  the  Voice  of  the 
Orator,  let  it  be  ever  fo  agreeable,  mufl  be  governed  by 
Art,  and  not  abandoned  to  its  natural  Impetuoficy  ;  'or 
forced  beyond  it.  The  Orator  mull  always  begin  his 
Difcourfe,  with  a  gentle  and  moderate  Voice,  railing  it 
with  Difcrction  by  Degrees,  as  Occafion  requires;  in 
fuch  a  Manner  that  he  may  be  always  Mailer  thereof ; 
expreffing  Joy  in  a  quite  different  Manner  than  he  would 
do  Sorrow,  avoiding  above  all  Things  a  tedious  Monot- 
tony  ;  as  well  as  thole  excefiive  Bawlings,  more  proper 
to  Run  the  Auditor,  than  to  make  him  hear. 

The  Geflure,  is  a  Motion  of  the  Body,  intended  to 
fignify  fomcldea  or  Pafiion  of  the  Mind. 

S>t  tint  Man  defines  Geflure ,  totius  corporis  motus  &  con- 
fonnatio. — Geflure  con  fills  principally  in  the  Ad  ion  of 
the  Hand  and  Face. 

Ablion,  in  Oratory,  is  an  Accommodation  of  the  Pcr¬ 
fon  of  the  Orator  to  his  Subjcd  ;  or  a  Management  of 
the  Voice  and  Gcllurc,  fuited  to  the  Matter  Ipokcn  or 

delivered. 

Ablion,  is  a  collateral  or  fecomlnry  Method  of  expref- 
ling  our  Ideas  ;  and  is  fufceptible  oi  a  kind  of  Eloquence 
as  well  as  the  primary, —  It  is  an  Addrds  to  our  external 
Scnfcs ;  which  it  endeavours  to  move,  and  bring  into 
ti  C  its 
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its  Party,  by  a  well  concerted  Motion  and  Modulation  ; 
at  the  fame  Time  that  the  Reafon  and  Underftanding 
are  attacked  by  Force  of  Argument.  Accordingly  Pully 
very  pertinenriy  calls  it  fermo  corporis ,  the  Difcourfe  of 
the  Body.  The  Roman  Mimes  and  Pantomimes,  we 
read,  had  fuch  a  Copia  in  this  Kind,  fuch  a  Compafs 
even  of  mute  Afiion ,  that  Voice  and  Language  feemed 
ufcleis  to  them  *  They  could  make  themfelves  underftood 
to  People  of  all  Nations ;  and  Rojcius ,  the  Comedian, 
is  particularly  famed,  as  being  able  to  exprefs  any  Sen¬ 
tence  by  his  Geflures,  as  fignificantly  and  varioufly  as 
Cicero  with  all  his  Oratory. 

Quintilian  gives  us  a  Syftem  of  the  Rules  of  Aft  ion  ; 
taken  not  only  from  the  Writers  of  antient  Orators, 
but  from  the  beft  Examples  of  the  Forum. 

The  Force  and  Effetrts  of  Allion,  at  lead  as  pradtifed 
among  the  Antients,  appears  to  be  very  great  •,  fcarce 
any  Thing  was  able  to  withftand  it.  What  we  ufualiy 
attribute  to  Eloquence  was  really  the  EffeCb  of  the  Ac¬ 
tion  only,  as  fome  of  the  greateft  Mailers  in  that  Way 
have  frankly  acknowledged.  Demoftbenes  exprelly  calls 
it,  4  the  Beginning,  the  Middle,  and  the  End  of  the 
‘  Orator’s  Office,5  and  Cicero  profeffes,  c  that  it  does  not 

*  fo  much  matter  what  the  Orator  fays,  as  how  he  fays 

*  it.5  Neqtie  tantum  refert  qualia  flint  qua  die  as,  quam 
quomodo  dicantur.  De  or  at.' — Hence  the  great  Greek  Orator 
is  represented  as  pradlifing  and  adjufting  his  Action  in 
the  Glafs  :  Demoftbenes  grande  quoddam  intuens  fpeculum 
componere  attionem  folebat .  Quintil. 

Every  Part  of  the  Body  is  by  them  lifted  into  the 
Service,  and  marfhalied  in  its  proper  Place  :  The  Hand, 
the  Eye,  Head,  Neck,  Sides,  Cheeks,  Noftriis,  Lips, 
Arms,  Shoulders,  &c. —  Precipuum  in  attione  caput  eft . 
Cum  geftu  concordet ,  13  lateribus  obfequatur ,  oculi,  lachry¬ 
mal,  fupercilium,  gen  as,  rubor. — Non  manus  folum ,  fed  13 
nutus. — L'ominetur  autem  maxim'e  vultus. — Quin  &  in 
vultu  pal.ur. — Nares ,  labia . — Dentes,  cervix,  humeri, 
brachia. — Manus  vero,  fine  quibits  trunca  diet  adlio.* — • 
Quintil.  xi.  3. 

The  Hand  is  Matter  of  a  whole  Language,  a  Set  of 
Signs  itfelf.  —  Even  every  Finger  is  laid  down  by  the 
Antients,  as  having  its  diftindt  Office  ;  and  hence  the 
different  Names  they  ftill  bear,  as  Pollex ,  Index ,  &c. 

By  fuch  a  Multiaide  of  Rules  and  Obfervances,  it  is 
no  Wonder  that  fome  of  the  Orators  of  thofe,  as  of  our 
Days,  were  perverted  more  than  profited.  —  Rules  only 
tend  to  periedt  the  Aftion,  which  muft  have  its  Origin 
from  another  Source,  viz.  Nature  and  good  Senle ; 
where  thofe  are  deficient.  Rules  will  fooncr  make  an 
Ape  than  an  Adtor.  Eloquent ia ,  fays  Cicero ,  ftcut  (3  re- 
liquariim  rerum ,  fundamentum  ell  fapientia . — And  hence 
we  find  the  great  Mailers  abovementioned  continually 
loftening,  and  even  unfaying,  and  calling  People  off 
from  the  intemperate  Ufe  of  their  own  Rules,  nulla  ar- 
gutice  digit  or  urn,  non  ad  numernm  articulmi  cadens.  Ci¬ 
cero  even  affures  us,  he  was  a  whole  Year  a  learning  to 
keep  his  Eland  within  his  Gown.  — The  fame  Author 
recommending  a  Motion  of  the  whole  Body,  fays,  the 
Orator  fhould  make  more  Ufe  of  his  Trunk  than  of  his 
Eland  ;  irunco  magis  toto  fc  ipfc  modcrans ,  and  virili  la - 
ter  am  ft  ex  i  one. 

Walking,  Incejfus ,  is  fometimes  recommended  as 
highly  deferving  to  be  cultivated  *,  but  Cicero  will  fcarce 
allow  it  to  be  uled  at  all.  It  feems  fome  of  the  adlivc 
Orators  of  that  Time  had  rendered  it  ridiculous ;  one  of 
whom  was  plcafancly  afked  by  Flavius  Virginius ,  how 
many  Miles  he  had  declaimed  ?  Caffms  Sever  us,  when 
he  perceived  an  Orator  given  to  Walking,  tiled  to  cry 
(nit  for  a  Line  to  be  drawn  round  him  ro  keep  him 
within  Bounds. — The  Orator  lily  us  improved  Walking 
into  a  Sort  of  Dancing;  and  it  is  hence,  as  we  are  told 
by  yftiniHian,  that  the  Dance  Pity  us  took  its  Name. 
'Junius  rallied  his  Father  Curio' s  mediant  Libration,  or 
rolling  from  one  Side  to  another,  by  alking,  who  that 
was  J  luranguing  in  a  berry-boat  ?  And  to  the  like  Ef- 
ieit  was  that  ol  C.  Siiiai.n,  when  Curio  having  fpokc 
with  his  11  Ili.i1  Bullle  near  Octavius,  who  by  reafon  of  his 
1 1  hi  1  mines  had  divers  Liniments  and  Plafters  on  his 
1  /.mbs,  you  can  never  be  enough  thankful,  Obhivius ,  to 
your  good  Colleague,  who  has  laved  you  this  Day  from 
being  eaten  up  by  the  Hies,  —  Demoftbenes  being  natu¬ 
rally  apt  to  be  too  bufy,  and  cfpccially  with  his  Shoul- 
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ders,  is  faid  to  have  reformed  hiirifeif  bv  fn  1  • 
narrenv  Pulpit,  and  hanging  a  Spear  pointed' ia  3 
his  Shoulders ;  that  if  in  the  Heat  of  hi.  nvJU‘l 
fhould  forget  himfelf,  the  Punfture  niiaht  u-  -  I1*  ac 

After  all,  it  is  a  Point  will  bear  bring  " i"Und  ^n. 
whether  Action  ought  to  be  praftifed  andm^0''^. 
all  ?  A  Thing  that  has  fo  much  Command  U'a§ll!  21 
kind,  it  is  certain  mud:  be  very  dangerous  •  r°Ver.  in¬ 
capable  of  being  turned  to  our  Difadvantane  is  3i 
vantage.  It  is  putting  a  Weapon  in  the  hLj °llrA;- 
other,  which,  if  he  pleafes,  he  may  make'  uf 
fubdue  arid  enflave  us:  And  accordingly  Hid-  “  01  t0 
of  the  pernicious  Ufes  made  thereof.  -A  For  t|.0ry,,IS  fll!l 
Eloquence  and  Action  are  generally  difcoura»eH  •  " 

modern  Policy  j  and  both  the  Bar  and  the  %,  i  m  the 
brought  to  a  more  frigid  Way  of  Delivery. 

Some  fay  that  perhaps  the  Foundation  0f  all 

may  be  vicious  and  immoral. — Voice  and  Gefi  /,C" 

know,  will  affeft  Brutes ;  not  as  they  have  R„r7’  ,'Ve 

as  they  have  Paffions  :  So  far  as  thefe  are  ufed  in  ’n  " 

courfe,  therefore,  it  does  not  regard  an  Affemhi  r 

Men,  more  than  it  would  a  Herd  of  Quadrum-dc  Vf 

is,  their  whole  Effort  is  fpent,  not  on  the  rational 

culties,  which  are  out  of  the  Queftion,  but  on  tjJ  ■' 

mal  ones,  which  alone  they  endeavour  to  oolM 

aftuate,  independent  of  Reafon. —Nay,  they  even 

further,  and  pretend  that  our  Reafon  and  Judo-mem  in , . 

is  intended  to  be  biaffed  and  inclined  by  them  •  J 

being  only  ufed  as  an  indireft  Way  of  coming  ..  f' 

Reafon,  where  a  direft  and  immediate  one  was  wai, 

i.  e.  where  the  Judgment  cannot  be  taken  by  the  m  ’ 

Means,  Argument ;  it  is  to  be  taken  by  Circuition  and 
Stratagem. 

The  natural  Order  of  Things  then,  conclude  dry 
is  here  inverted  ;  our  Reafon,  which  fhould  m 

and  d i reft  our  Paffions,  is  dragged  after  them,  imicad  of 

cooly  confidering,  and  taking  Cognizance  of  Thra- 

and  according  to  what  we  perceive  therein,  raifinc  ™ 
felves  to  the  Paffions  of  Grief,  Indignation,  or  the  like- 
we  are  attacked  the  other  way ;  the  Impreiiion  is  to  k 
carried  backwards,  by  virtue  of  the  natural  Conneflion 
there  is  between  the  Reafon  and  the  Paffions :  And  thus 
the  Helm,  die  Principle  of  our  Aftions,  is  taken  out  of 
our  own  Elands,  and  given  to  another. 

The  Cafe  is  much  the  fame  here,  fay  they,  as  in  Sen- 

fation,  and  Imagination  :  The  natural  and  regular  Wav 
of  arriving  at  the  Knowledge  of  Objeds,  is  by Senfr* 
an  Impreffion  began  there  is  propagated  forward  ro  the 
Imagination,  where  an  Image  is  produced  fimilartotli.it 
which  firft  (truck  on  the  Organ.  — But  the  Proccls  is 
fometimes  inverted  ;  in  hypochondriack,  lunatick,  and 
other  delirious  Cafes,  the  Image  is  Hid  excited  in  the 
Imagination  ;  and  the  Impreffion  thereof  communicated 
back  to  the  Organs  of  Senfe  :  By  which  Means  Oojcfts 
are  feen,  which  have  no  Exiftcncc. 

1  o  fay  no  more,  continue  they,  All  ion  docs  not  tend 
to  give,  the  Mind  any  Information  about  the  Calc  in 
hand  ;  is  not  pretended  to  give  any  Arguments  or  Ideas 
which  the  Ample  Ufe  of  Language  would  not  con's  v. 
But  is  it  not  that  we  (hould  form  our  Judgments  upon? 
and  can  any  thing  help  us  to  make*  a  juft  Judgment 
befide  what  fome  way  enlarges  our  OnderlUruirg  ? 
When  Cicero  made  Cafar  tremble,  turn  pale,  and  let  bll 
his  Paper,  he  did  not  apprize  him  with  any  new  (milt 
which  Cefar  did  not  know  of:  The  Effort  had  no  Pc- 
pcndancc  on  Cafar* s  Underftanding;  nor  was  it  any 
thing  more  than  might  have  been  produced  by  the  un¬ 
meaning  Sounds  of  a  mu  ft  cal  Inllrumcnt  duly  npphed  : 
Logs  of  Timber,  and  Scone,  have  often  trembled  on 
the  like  Occalion. 

But  let  them  fay  what  they  will  to  depredate  the  Merit 
of  the  All  ion  in  an  Orator,  as  for  me  I  confident  as  one 
of  his  principal  Qualities ;  and  think  that  the  bell  DH* 
courfe,  pronounced  without  it,  has  no  Agreement,  ant 
is  capable  of  very  little  eJfu  than  to  lull  us  to  Sleep, 
hate  to  hear  an  Orator,  with  no  other  Artion  man  a 
difhgrccablc  Monottony,  tearing  the  Ear  in  a  intfera  c 
Manner,  with  now  and  then  feme  Nodding  ol  die  Heat* 
as  if  affedled  with  a  Kind  of  Pally  ;  not  that  I  approu 
thofe  Maniacks,  who  while  they  fpcak  fecin  to  w  in 
ftrong  Convulfions  of  their  whole  Body  ;  but  a  in(K ’ 
awd  cafy  Adlion,  without  Affectation  ol  any  kin- ♦  1 
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•  ihich  on  the  contrary  Teems  to  flow  gently,  as  it  were 
f  r  a  Source,  and  guided  by* our  Voice,  contributes  much 
towards  animating  our  Difcourfe,  and  rendering  it  more 
athetick.  It  is  falfe  that  it  has  no  Effeft  on  our  Mind  ; 
Lee,  on  the  contrary,  by  ftriking  agreeably  our  exter¬ 
nal  Senfes,  it  is  thereby  convey’d  to  our  Imagination, 
whereby  our  Attention  is  gained  *,  it  muft  even  affect  in 
the  molt  fenfible  Manner  the  nobleft  Faculty  of  our  Soul, 
viz.  our  Judgment,  otherwife  we  could  not  make  a  juft 
Difference  between  a  good  and  bad,  or  an  agreeable 
and  difagreeable  A&ion. — I  approve  of  no  other  Ge¬ 
nres  but  of  that  of  the  Hands  *,  feldom  of  the  Head  ; 
j'ome times  of  the  Eyes,  fince  it  is  thereby  we  difeover  if 
the  Orator  be  affe&ed  himfelf  with  what  he  fays  ;  and 
never  of  the  whole  Body  :  Even  the  Geftures  of  the 
Hand,  which  is  the  moft  common,  muft  be  moderate, 
and  as  natural  as  pofiible  ;  and  always  under  the  Direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Eye,  i.  e.  that  it  muft  always  follow  the 
Hands;  except  in  thofe  Occafions,  where  it  is  neceffary 
to  exprefs  Scorn,  or  Relu&ancy,  or  Abhorrence  :  The 
pulpit  admits  of  much  more  Gefture  than  the  Bar.  It 
is  particularly  to  the  A&ion,  that  the  Title  of  Eloquent 
in  Speaking  is  attributed  ;  though  there  be  alfo  another 
Kind  of  Eloquence  in  Writing  well. 

Demoftbenes  and  Cicero  are  the  Princes  of  antient  Elo¬ 
quence  •,  the  one  among  the  Greeks ,  the  other  among 
the  Romans ;  becaufe  they  both  wrote,  and  fpoke  well. 
Their  Manner  however  was  exceedingly  different  ;  the 
firft  being  clofe,  ftrong,  nervous,  concife,  and  fevere, 
fo  that  a  Word  could  not  be  fpared  :  The  latter  copious, 
florid,  and  rich,  fo  that  a  Word  could  not  be  added. 

It  was  objected  to  Cicero ,  that  his  Eloquence  was  A- 
fuitick ,  that  is,  redundant,  or  ft uffed  with  fuperfluous 
Words  and  Thoughts. 

Pericles  was  called  a  ‘Torrent  of  Eloquence ,  a  Thunder - 
bo.t  oj  Eloquence.  Pedants  do  not  diftinguifh  Eloquence , 
from  the  Heaping  up  of  Figures,  the  Ufe  of  big  Words, 
anti  the  Rotundity  of  Periods. 

True  Eloquence  depends  principally  on  the  Vivacity 
of  the  Imagination.  In  Striftnefs,  it  is  not  that  which 
gives  Grace  and  Ornament,  but  Life  and  Motion,  to  Dif- 
courfe.  Its  Mien  is  that  of  an  Amazon,  not  that  of  a 
Coquette. 

The  Authors  of  the  Art  of  Thinking  remark,  that  the 
Rules  of  Eloquence  are  obferved  in  the  Converfations  of 


People  naturally  eloquent ,  though  they  never  think  of 
them  while  they  prattife  them.  They  pra&ife  thofe 
Rules  becaufe  they  are  eloquent ,  in  order  not  to  be 
eloquent. 

b  The  Eloquence  of  the  Chair,  and  Pulpit;  is  touch  more 
difficult  every  where;  but  in  England ,  than  that  of  the 
Bar.  The  Obligation  laid  on  the  Englijh  Clergy  to  read 
their  Sermons,  has  entirely  banifhed  Eloquence  from 
the  Pulpit  ;  therefore  much  better  Orators  are  found  at 
Wefiminfier ;  either  in  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  or  in 
the  Courts  of  Judicature,  than  in  the  Churches ;  where¬ 
as  in  other  Countries,  France  for  Example,  the  beft  O- 
rators  are  found  in  the  Chair  or  Pulpit.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  fome  Perfons  who  read  better  than  others,  but 
ftill  it  is  but  Reading,  for  that  can  never  be  called 
Preaching,  and  Reading  for  Reading,  I  had  rather 
chufe  to  read  my felf  than  to  hear  another  read  ;  fince  I 
cannot  only  read  better  Pieces  of  Eloquence  than  thofe 
which  often  are  read  to  me,  but  likewife  enter  better 
into  the  Senfe  of  the  Author,  and  be  thereby  much  more 
edified.  If  that  Prohibition  of  reciting  Sermons  by 
heart  was  taken  off,  the  Englijh  Pulpit  would  acquire  a 
new  Luftre,  for  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  are  as  good 
Orators  among  the  Engliflj  Clergy,  as  among  others; 
and  we  fhould  not  fee  a  kind  of  epidemical  Lethargy 
feigning  in  the  Churches. 

But  without  confining  ourfelves  to  a  particular  Country; 
we  muff  fay,  that  Eloquence  has  lhared  every  where  the 
Fate  of  all  other  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  has  fuffered  a 
very  great  Eclipfe  ever  fince,  like  them,  it  has  met  with 
little  or  no  Encouragement :  In  fa£t,  true  Eloquence  is 
fo  little  in  Vogue  at  prefent,  that  the  beft  Orator  would 
fcarce  find  an  Audience  Worthy  of  being  fpoke  to  ;  ri¬ 
diculous  Difcourfes,  digefted  without  Art,  Order,  or 
Agreement,  and  fluffed  with  low  Thoughts;  trivial  Ex- 
preflions,  and  delivered  in  an  Indolence  which  had  been 
capable  only  to  excite  the  Companion,  or  perhaps  the 
Laughter  of  an  honeft  Roman  Citizen,  are  almoft  the  only 
ones  we  are  entertained  with  at  prefent,  and  can  affemble 
a  numerous  Audience.  Not  that  I  pretend  that  all  Dif¬ 
courfes  are  to  be  compofed  with  a  fcrupulous  Regularity, 
according  to  all  the  Rules  of  Rbetorick  heretofore  ex¬ 
plained  ;  but  they  fhould  not  be  all  neglected,  fince  no 
body  can  claim  the  Title  of  Orator*  without  he  be  a 
Rhetorician. 
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ROPE -MAKING,  is  to  fpin  Twifts,  of  Strings 
of  Hemp  ;  and  when  fpun,  to  twift  them  toge¬ 
ther,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  Number,  according  to  the 
Thicknefs  of  the  Rope. 

This  Spinning  is  done  by  the  Rope-Maker,  twilling 
round  him  a  certain  Quantity  of  coarfc  hempen  Flax, 
fattening  one  End  thereof  to  the  Iron  of  a  Spinning- 
Wheel  made  for  the  Purpofe,  fpinning  it  with  his  Indctf, 
and  Thumbs  of  both  Hands,  walking  (lowly  backwards, 
i.  t.  his  Face  turned  towards  the  Wheel,  while  another 
Perfon  turns  it  round,  to  twift  what  he  fpins. — This 
Operation  is  done  in  a  long  Alley,  commonly  called 
Hope-Walk  ;  and  there  are  placed  in  the  "Walk,  by  In¬ 
tervals,  Racks  to  fupport  the  Ropes,  and  keep  it  tight, 
which  otherwife,  being  arrived  at  a  certain  Length, 
would  fall  to  the  Ground,  and  thereby  prevents  the  Ope¬ 
ration  going  forwards. 

h  die  Twill,  or  String,  which  is  fpun,  is  ufed  a- 
lone,  without  being  joined  with  others,  it  muft  be 
twilled  harder  than  if  it  was  to  enter  into  the  Conlpofi* 
tmn  of  another  Rope  ;  though  there  is  fcarce  any  Rope 
which  has  not  fevcral  Twills. 


When  the  Rope  is  made  very  thick,  it  is  called  a 
Cable.  \  ami  when  very  final!,  a  Cord. 
t  A  Caulk,  is  a  thick,  long,  three- ft  ring’d  Rope,  or¬ 
dinarily  of  Hemp,  ferving  to  hold  Ships  firm  at  An- 
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fiefs,  Cable  is  not  applied  to  Ropes  of  lefs  than  thretf 
Inches  Circumference. 

Every  Cable,  of  whatever  Thicknefs  it  be,  is  compolecl 
of  three  Strands ;  each  Strand  of  three  Twifts ;  each 
Twift  of  a  certain  Number  of  Caburns,  or  Threads  of 
Rope-Yarn,  In  ore  or  Ids,  as  the  Cable  is  to  be  thicker 
Or  fmallcr. 

To  make  a  Cable ,  after  forming  the  Strands,  they  ufe 
Staves,  which  they  firft;  pafs  between  the  Strands,  that 
they  may  turfi  the  better,  and  be  intcrtwifled  the  more 
regularly  together :  And  to  prevent  any  entangling,  a 
Weight  is  hung  at  the  End  of  each  Strand.  The  Cable 
being  t  willed  as  rfiuch  as  needs,  is  unt willed  again  three 
or  four  Turns,  that  the  reft  may  the  better  retain  id 
State. 

The  Number  of  'threads  each  Kind  of  Cable  is  to  be 
compofed  of.  Is  ever  proportion’d  to  its  Length  and 
Thicknefs ;  and  it  is  by  this  Number  of  Threads,  that 
its  Weight  and  Value  are  afeertained.  A  Rope  of  three 
Inches  Circumference,  or  one  Inch  Diameter,  con  fids  of 
48  ordinary  Threads,  and  weighs  192  Pounds;  one  of 
10  Inches  Circumference  of  485  Threads,  and  weighs 
1940  Pounds  i  a  Cable  of  20  Inches,  of  1^43  Threads, 
and  weighs  777 2  Pounds,  The  Seamen  fay,  the  Cable 
is  well  laid ,  when  it  is  well  wrought  or  made. 

As  to  the  Strength,  of  Ropes ,  or  Cordage ,  M.  Heanmut 
takes  Occafion,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy,  to 
confidcr  the  Quell  ion,  whether  a  Rope  of  fevcral  Twifts 
or  Strands  interwoven,  v.  gr .  ten,  have  more  Strength 
to  fuflain  a  Weight,  than  the  ten  Twifts  would  have  fe- 

parately, 
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p  a  rate  I  y,  placed  parallel  over  one  another  :  Or,  which 
.is  the  fame  Thing,  whether  if  each  Twill:  be  capable  of 
fuftaining  the  Weight  of  a  Pound,  the  whole  Cord  be 
able  to  ltiftain  more  than  ten  ? 

There  indeed  appears  no  great  Difficulty  in  the  Que- 
ftion  ;  the  Evidence  feems  ft  rang  on  the  Side  of  the  Af¬ 
firmative  :  For,  i.  By  Virtue  of  the  Twilling,  the  Dia- 
meter  of  the  Rope  is  made  larger  than  are  thole  of  the 
ten  Twills  together;  but  it  is  apparently  by  its  Thick- 
nefs  that  a  Rope  lullains  a  Weight,  or  refills  a  Fra&ure. 

2.  Twilled  Strands  have  not  at  all,  as  when  parallel, 
a  vertical  Direction  with  Regard  to  the  Weight*,  feveral 
of  them,  and  even  the  greateft  Part  have  oblique  Direc¬ 
tions,  and  of  Confequence  do  not  bear  all  the  Share  of 
the  Burthen  they  would  otherwife  bear.  In  EfFedl  they 
are  inclined  Planes  that  are  only  preffed  with  a  Part  of 
the  Load. 

Hence  it  would  follow,  that  the  Surplus  of  the  Strength 
of  the  Twill's,  might  be  employ’d  in  railing  a  larger 
Weight. 

On  the  other  Hand  it  is  true,  that  in  twilling  the 
Strands  fome  are  llretched,  and  others  left  more  loofe, 
and  the  new  Tenfion  given  the  former,  ferves  to  weaken 
them  *,  and  has  of  itfelf  the  Effe6t  of  a  Weight:  Thus 
they  become  lefs  able  to  fuftain  one  fo  large.  Thole 
more  lax,  on  the  contrary,  wade  in  fome  Meafure  the 
Aftion  of  the  Weight,  for  the  Adlion  is  diftrbuted 
equally  on  the  ten  fuppofcdly  equal  Twills  *,  and  if  fome, 
by  Kcafon  of  their  particular  Difpofition,  receive  lefs 
than  their  Quota,  the  Weight  will  aft  more  forcibly  on 
the  reff,  and  will  break  them  firff,  as  being  more  tenfe  *, 
after  which  it  will  ealily  difpatch  the  reff,  as  not  being 
in  fufficient  Number  to  oppole  it. 

This  is  the  Sum  of  what  can  be  urged  for,  and  againft 
the  Twilling,  to  decide  between  them  M.  Reaumur  had 
Rccourfe  to  Experiment.  The  Refult  was,  that  con¬ 
trary  to  all  Expectation,  he  ftill  found  the  twilling  di- 
minifhed  the  Strength  of  the  Rope  ;  whence  it  is  cafily 
inferred,  that  it  diminiflies  it  the  more,  as  the  Rope  is  the 


thicker;  for  inafmuch  as  the  Twiffino 

more  Twilling,  the  more  Diminution;  °  1!fiI  V-S  l’- 

The  ReJjfiance  or  Frisian  of  Cor'd a o e  is  Vcr  , 
able,  and  by  all  Means  to  be  confidered  in 
Power  of  Machines.  M.  Amuntons  obkrvcV^  aL!n?v'le 
moirs  of  the  Royal  Academy,  that  a  Rope  tne. ‘‘‘e' 
more  difficult  to  bend-  *,  i.  As  it  is  differ  and 
ed  by  the  Weight  it  draws.  2.  As  it  is  thicker  •  ,  J’ 

as  it  is  to  be  more  bent ;  7.  e.  as  it  is  to  be  Co:V,i*  1  ’• 

fiance,  into  a  fmaller  Ring.  a  5  ur  h* 

The  fame  Author  has  thought  of  Ways  to 
what  Proportion  thefe  different  Rcfiftancts  incrcif0^ In 

arifing  from  the  Stifincfs  or  Rigidity  occafionedV  ^ 
Weight  which  draws  the  Rope,  incrcafes  in  pro  y 
to  the  Weight;  and  that  ariling  from  its  Thic;/°!:li0n 
Proportion  to  the  Diameter.  Lafdy ,  ThatarP-e* n 
the  Smallnefs  of  the  Gyres,  or  Pullies  about  wblf JfCm 
to  be  wound,  is  indeed  greater  for  fmaller  Circim^j.  U  *3 
than  large  ones,  but  does  not  increafe  fo  much '  LI}1^ 

Proportion  of  thofe  Circumferences.  41  m  tllc 

On  this  Footing  the  Lofs  a  Machine  fuffains  [  ■  \ 
Cordage  being  eftimated  in  Pounds,  becomes,  as  ,[  *  !''le 
a  new  Weight,  to  be  added  to  that  which  the 
to  raife.  This  Augmentation  of  Weight  will  rc, V-lnC-,S 
Cords  dill  the  more  ftiff,  which  Excels  is  to  be  com f  ^ 
as  before. 

Thus  we  ffiall  have  feveral  Sums  ftill  dccreafing, 
are  to  be  added  together,  as  in  the  Article  of  frici ''!•'! 
and  it  will  be  furprifing  to  fee  what  a  Sum  they  v.-  i 
amount  to.  *  ,l 


Where  Ropes  are  ufed  in  a  Machine,  all  the  Refill, 
ance  refulting  from  their  Stiffnefs  is  to  be  put  together 
and  all  that  occafioned  by  the  Friction,  which  will  make 
fo  confiderable  an  Augmentation  to  the  Difficulty  of  the 
Motion,  that  a  Power,  which  to  raife  a  Weight  of  .0;)0 
Pounds,  by  means  of  a  fixed  and  a  moveable  Pulley,  nu\|- 
cd  only  1500  Pounds  ;  muff,  according  to  M.  Amnions, 
have  3942  Pounds,  on  Account  of  ciic  Trillions,  and  the 
Rcfiffance  of  the  Cordage. 


SACRAMENTS. 


SA  C  R  A  M  F  N  T,  in  the  general,  denotes  a  Sign  of 
a  holy  or  lacred  Thing.  The  Chriffian  Church  ad¬ 
mits  of  two  Sorts  of  Sacraments  ;  viz.  thofe  of  the  Law 
of  Mofes ,  and  thofe  of  the  Law  of  Chrift. 

The  Sacraments  of  the  Law  of  Mofes  were,  1.  The 
Circumcifion  ;  2.  The  Pafchal  Lamb;  3.  The  Purifica¬ 
tions  of  external  Impurities ;  4.  The  Expiations  for 

Sins;  5.  The  Conlccration  of  Priefts ;  6.  And  the  eat¬ 
ing  the  Shcw-bread. 

T'lie  Sacraments  of  the  Law  of  Grace,  arc  blit  two  in 
the  Protcffant  Church  ;  viz.  Baptifm ,  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  \  and  feven  in  t!ie  Catholick,  viz.  Baptifm ,  Confir¬ 
mation,  Penitence ,  Eucbarijt ,  Extreme  Unci  ion.  Order ,  and 
Matrimony  ;  whereof  the  Catholicks  fiy,  that  thofe  of  the 
Old  Teliamcnt  were  only  T"y pes  or  Shadows. — That,  1. 
The  Circumcifion  was  the  Type  of  Baptifm  ;  2.  The  Paf 
cbal  Lamb,  am*  the  eating  the  Shew  bread,  the  Figure  of 
the  Euebariji  ui  Lord's  Supper  ;  3.  The  Purifications  and 
Expiations,  the  Types  of  the  Penitence  ;  4.  The  Conle- 
cration  of  Priefls,  the  Figure  of  Order. 

I’ll  treat  only,  in  this  Bluer,  of' the  Sacraments  of  the 
Law  ol  Grace;  1.  Ol  the  Flame  of  Sacraments  ;  2.  Of 
the  Definition  of  Sa  ramoil ;  3.  Of  the  Caufes  ;  4.  Of  die 
Fffdt  i  Ui  ti.e  Number  of  Sacraments ,  which  is  a  great 
Point  ol  Conciovirfy  between  the  Catholic ks  and  lJro- 
tcflanis. 

The  faered  A  tit  hots  utiderflaiul  the  Word  Sacrament 
in  a  Manner  quite  Uilfi  u  nr  from  that  of  the  Propliane  : 
For  Sacrament  in  the  Seiipturc  fignifies  the  liunc  Thing 
as  Myfleiy  ;  and  is  uudci  flood  in  two  Mantlets;  1.  For 
a  ferret  or  hidden  'filing  ;  2.  For  the  Sign  of  a  fccrct 
or  hidden  'Filing. 

In  the  firff  Manner,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  and 
the  Vocation  of  the  Gc miles,  are  called  Sacraments  or 
Myflcries,  i.e.  the  Things  hidden  in  the  Secret  Council 
of  God,  which  no  Body  could  know,  ’till  he  was  pleas'd 


to  reveal  them  by  his  Prophets  and  A  po  flies,  Epbef.  iil. 
3.  and  Colo]]',  xxvi.  1.  ‘■Jim,  ii.  i(>. 

In  the  la  ft  Manner,  the  Marriage  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar's  Dream  are  called  Saamcuts  or 
My/I  cries ,  i.e.  Signs  of  fccrct  and  hidden  Tilings,  Epbef 
v.  32.  and  Dan.  ii.  19.  For  the  Marriage  of  Alim  and 
Eve  fignifies  the  Union  of  Chrift  with  his  Church ;  and 
the  Dream  ol  Nebuchadnezzar ,  the  Succcfikm  of  four 
Kingdoms.  In  this  Jaft  Scnfe  the  Pro  tell  ant;;  fay,  that 
the  Baplifm  and  Eucbarijt  arc  Sacraments  or  Ahjlaia, 
and  the  Catholicks  fay  the  fame  of  the  live  oilnas  they 
admit,  i.  c.  Signs  of  fccrct  or  hidden  Things  *,  not  of 
every  fccrct  Thing,  but  of  an  inward  Grace,  or  1  lolmds, 
as  we’ll  explain  it  hereafter. 

The  Roman  Catholicks  define  a  Sacrament,  tha  Spi 
and  Caufe  of  Grace,  or  a  JenJiblc  Fbiivp,  which,  lyGess 
Injli  tut  ion,  has  the  Power  to  fi&nify  and  pmhuc  Ov.u’. 
Which  Definition  becomes  only  the  Sacraments  ol  die 
New  Tdffament,  and  not  thofe  of  the  old  *,  for  thoug  1 
the  antient  Sacraments  fignified  Grace,  they  could  uoi 
produce  it ;  but  they  both  fignify  and  produce  it,  ,i;’ 

principal  Caufes,  but  as  inllrumental. 

'The  fame  Catholicks  fay,  that  the  Protell.iius  • 
from  them,  and  among  themfelvcs ;  for  fome  eua  ■  « 
and  Luther ,  in  partic  ular,  define  a  Saerament  a  l  <  •■]  '■ 
of  Grace  annexed  to  an  external  Si\> n  :  Others,  as 
a  Seal  wherein  that  Promife  is  /cased  \  and  otheis  \u.^a 
tlicr  Manner:  All  which  diffemu  I  )ciinsti<>ns  r.*e  Cat. 
licks  refute  in  two  Manners-.  1.  B.cnulc,  laytiu),  n"  _ 
of  their  Adverfarics  umlcrfland  by  the  W  o'd  1 ‘ _ 
internal  one,  or  an  i/ilicrent  Jufltce  1  but  only  a  b1,  , 
Remifiion  ol’Sins,  which,  they  imagine,  conh  ‘  •  '**  * 
God  does  not  impute  our  Sins  to  us  ;  hut  eba.^  ^ 
as  it  were,  and  diflembles  them  >  none  of  1  iL’u 
lions,  be  tides,  becoming  the  Sai  rament  ol  r  ]l  ’  (ju. 
Supper ;  fince  that  Sacrament  was  not 
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tomiflion  of  Sins  ;  but  rather  to  ftrengthen,  preferve, 
K  1  increafe  the  Grace,  or  inherent  Juftice  in  the  juft ; 
f5C  the  Eucharift  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  fpiritual  Meat  and 
Drink,  whereby  the  Soul  is  ftrengthened,  John  vi.  55. 
F  r  my  Fkfi  ^eat  m^ee^  an^  brink  indeed. 

Therefore  as  corporal  Meat  and  Drink  are  of  no  Ser- 

•ce  t0  a  dead  Body,  but  only  to  a  living  one ;  likewife 

V  gucharift  is  of  no  Service  to  a  Soul  dead  by  Sin,  but 

oriv  to  that  living  by  Grace.  . 

As  to  the  Cattfes  of  the  Sacraments ,  the  Catholicks  rec¬ 
kon  four  of  them,  viz.  the  Matter,  Form ,  the  efficient , 

and  final  Caffe. 

The  Matter  of  the  Sacraments  is  the  Thing  fenfible. — 
The  Form  is  the  Power  which  that  Thing  fenfible  has  re¬ 
ceived,  by  God’s  Inftitution  to  fignify,  and  produce 
Grace-'— The  efficient  Caufe  or  Principle  of  the  Sacraments 
-  God.— And  the  final  Caufe ,  for  which  they  have  been 
inftituted,  is  our  Sandtification :  Therefore,  conclude 
they,  they  were  inftituted  to  confer  on  us  the  fandtifying 
Grace,  which  they  fignify. 

This  laft  Point  the  Proteftants  deny  ;  and  fay  that  the 
Sacraments  were  inftituted  to  excite  that  Faith  within  us, 
whereby  we  are  juftified  ;  which  the  Catholicks  deny  in 
their  Turn;  for  that  Faith,  fay  they,  is  required,  before 
we  receive  the  Sacrament ,  as  a  previous  Difpofition  •,  ac¬ 
cording  to  thefe  Palfages  of  the  Scripture,  Mark  xvi.  1 6. 
lie  that  believeth ,  and  is  baptized,  fhall  be  feived  ;  but  he 
that  believeth  not  fie  all  be  damned.  Faith  here  precedes, 
and  Baptilm  follows,  and  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Go  ye,  there¬ 
fore,  and  teach  all  Nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  Name  of 
the  Father ,  and  of  the  Son ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  W  here¬ 
by  it  appears  that  the  Intention  of  Chnft  was,  that  Men 
fhould  be  inftrudted,  firft,  in  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Faith, 
and  believe  in  Chrift  their  Redeemer,  before  they  could 
be  baptized. 

This  they  confirm  by  Examples  from  the  Scripture ; 
for  Philip  would  not  baptize  the  Eunuch,  before  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  Chrift,  Affs  viii.  36.  And  the  Eunuch  /aid,  fee , 
here  is  Water  ;  what  docs  hinder  me  from  being  baptized? 
And  Philip  /aid,  if  thou  believeft  with  all  thine  Heart, 
then  may  ft. — And  Peter  in  his  Sermon  to  the  Jews  o n  the 
Day  of  Pcntecoft,  excited  them  firft  to  a  Faith  in  Chrift, 
and  cxhoitcd  them  afterwards  to  receive  Baptifm  : 
for  if  Baptifm,  conclude  they,  had  been  inftituted  only 
to  excite  Faith  in  us,  it  could  be  of  no  Service  to  In¬ 
fants  ;  Hence,  they  wanting  the  Ufe  of  their  Rcafon,  it 
cannot  excite  Faith  within  them. 

To  this  Proteftants  objedt,  1.  That,  according  to  the 
Scripture,  a  Man  is  juftified  by  Faith,  and  therefore  is 
not  juftified  by  the  Sacraments ,  otherwife  than  by  ex¬ 
citing  that  Faith  within  them. 

To  this  the  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  the  Confcqucncc  is 
neither  juft  nor  conclufivc,  bccaufc  a  Man  can  be  juftified 
by  divers  Caufcs  ;  for  he  is  juftified  by  Faith,  as  by  a 
previous  Difpofition  ;  by  Grace  or  inherent  Juftice,  as 
by  a  formal  Caufe  ;  by  God,  as  by  the  principal  efficient 
Caufe  ;  by  the  Sacraments,  as  by  the  inftrumental  Caufcs  •, 
and  by  Chrift,  as  by  the  Caufe  of  Merits. 

T  hey  object,  2.  That  the  Apoftlc  teaches  that  Abra¬ 
ham  was  not  juftified  by  the  Circumcifion,  which  is  a 
Sacrament  of  the  Law  of  Mofes  ;  but  by  Faith,  Rom.  iv. 
jo.  Therefore,  likewife,  we  arc  no  otherwife  juftified  by 
the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Teftamcnt,  than  by  their  ex¬ 
citing  Faith  within  us. 

The  Catholicks  anfwer  to  this,  that  it  is  iuppofed  in 
the  antecedent  of  this  Argument,  that  the  Circumcifion 
had  excited  Faith  in  Abraham ,  which  is  falfc.  For  it  did 
not  excite  Faith  within  him,  but  was  only  a  Mark  of  the 
Faith  he  had  before.  For  Abraham  believed  in  God, 
full,  and  was  circumcifcd  afterwards,  Gen.  xv.  (>. 
and  Gen.  xvii.  24.  they  fay,  bcfidcs,  that  the  Confe¬ 
rence  is  not  good  ;  fincc  tljcrc  is  a  great  Difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Teftamcnt,  and  thole 
the  New  •,  lor  the  old  Sacraments  did  not  confei 
Crace,  and  the  new  confer  it;  and  therefore  it  does  not 


us  *,  whence  it  follows  that  their  EfFcdl  is  Faith.  The 
Catholicks  fay,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  have  been  in- 
ftituted  to  confer  the  juftifying  Grace  ;  whence  it  follows 
that  their  Effect  is  Grace,  according  to  the  following 
Pafifages  of  the  Scripture,  John  iii.  5.  Verily,  verily  I 
fay  unto  thee,  except  a  Man  be  born  of  Water,  and  of  the 
Spirit ,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  From 
whence  we  infer,  that  wc  arc  regenerated  by  Baptifm, 
which  cannot  be  done  without  the  juftifying  Grace.  And 
alfo  Adis  ii.  3S.  He  baptifed  every  one  of  you  in  the  Name 
°f  7efis  Chrift,  for  the  Rcmiffion  of  Sin,  and  you  fhall  re - 
ceive  the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  and  Chap.  xxii.  Yer.  1 6. 
Arife,  and  be  baptized,  and  wafh  away  thy  Sins ,  which 
cannot  be  wafhed  away  but  by  the  juftifying  Grace. 

As  to  the  Number  of  Sacraments. — The  Catholicks 
teach  with  the  Council  ot  Trent ,  and,  lay  they,  with  the 
unanimous  Conient  of  the  univerlal  Church ;  that  there 
are  feven  Sacraments  of  the  New  Teftamenr,  viz.  Baptifm , 
Confirmation,  Penitence,  Eucharift ,  Extreme-  Ur.  Pi  ion.  Or¬ 
der,  and  Matrimony . 

The  Proteftants  rejedt  five  of  thofe  Sacraments  received 
by  the  Catholicks ;  but  do  not  very  well  agree  among 
themfelves,  or  with  Regard  to  the  true  Number  thereof, 
for  foincof  them,  as  Luther,  Lib.  de  cap'ivit.  Babilonic . 
circa  Initium ,  receives  the  Baptifm  alone.  Others,  as 
Philip  Mclanfthon,  de  locis  coimnun.  receive  the  Baptifm, 
Eucharift,  and  Penitence,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  a 
vaft  Number  of  Lutherans.  Others,  with  Erviugle,  re¬ 
ceive  the  Baptifm,  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  Matrimony. 
Ervingle  de  vera  &  falfa  Religione.  And  others  with 
Calvin,  lib.  4.  Inftitut.  c.  19.  §  30.  receive  the  Baptifm, 
the  Lord's  Supper  and  Ordination. 

Neither  can  they,  in  any  Manner,  fay  again  the  Ca¬ 
tholicks,  prove  their  different  Sentiments ,  either  by 
Scripture  or  the  Tradition;  for  the  Tradition  which 
they  rcjcdl,  continue  always  the  fame  Catholicks,  is  for 
us  ;  and  the  Scripture,  which  they  receive,  lias  not  fur- 
nifhed  them  yet  with  any  Proofs,  which  they  could  al- 
ledge  in  their  Defence.  For  the  Scripture  does  not  fay, 
that  there  are  only  two  or  three  Sacraments ;  nay,  it  does 
not  even  give  the  Name  of  Sacrament  to  the  Baptifm  or 
Eucharift  ;  and  does  not  define  which  is  properly  a  Sa¬ 
crament  of  the  Law  of  Grace.  What  Aftiftance  then, 
aflc  the  Roman  Catholicks,  can  the  Proteftants  expedt 
from  the  Scripture  ?  None  at  all ;  while  they  borrow  all 
theirs  from  the  perpetual  Tradition  of  the  Church.  For 
their  Sentiment  is,  that  the  Church  has  always  believed 
feven  Sacraments  ;  following  in  that  the  Advice  of  the  A- 
poftlc,  2  Thcff.  ii.  15.  Therefore  Brethren,  ft  and  f aft,  and 
hold  the  Traditions  which  yc  have  been  taught. 

The  Catholicks,  to  prove  their  Sentiment  by  the  Tra¬ 
dition,  confult  the  Fathers  of  the  Church;  particu¬ 
larly  St.  Augnftin,  as  one  of  the  mod  eminent  among 
them,  and  even  rcfpedlcd  by  the  Proteftants.  They  fay, 
therefore,  that  St.  Augujlin  receives  Baptifm  and  Eucha- 
rift,  lib.  3.  dc  Ho  dir  in.  Chrifian.  c.  9.  The  Lord  himfclf , 
fays  lie,  and  the  Difciplinc  of  the  Church ,  deliver  to  us 
Things  which  arc  to  be  kept  carefully,  and  arc  enfy  to  praflife ; 
fucb  is  the  Sacrament  of  Baptifm,  and  the  Celebration  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord.  Me  acknowledges  the 
Confirmation,  lib.  2.  contr.  Liter.  Pclilian.  c.  104.  /;; 
that  Unguent  he  will  have  the  Sacrament  of  the  Chrifima 
underftood,  which  among  the  vifiblc  Sig  us  is  as  holy  as  Bap - 
tifm  itfelf.  He  acknowledges  the  Penitence,  lib.  1,  dc 
Adulter.  Conjug.  c.  26,  &  28.  The  Caufe  of  Baptifm ,  and 
of  the  Reconciliation ,  is  the  fame  ;  without  which  Sacra¬ 
ments,  Aden  believe  they  arc  not  to  depart  this  World.  He 
acknowledges  Order,  lib.  2.  contr.  Epift.  Parmcn.  c .  13. 
They  are  both  Sacraments,  and  both  given  to  Men,  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  Confecration ;  that  when  he  is  baptized ,  and  this  when 
he  is  ordained  ;  and  therefore  neither  of  them  is  to  be  reite¬ 
rated  in  the  Cat  ho  lick  Church.  .He  acknowledges  the  Ex¬ 
treme  Undlion,  Scrm.  215.  de  temp.  Whenever  any  Ma¬ 
lady  happens,  he  that  is  feck  mull  receive  the  Body  and 
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Crace,  and  the  new  confer  it;  and  therefore  it  does  not  Blood  of  Jrfus  Chriil  ;  and  be  anointed,  afterwards,  that 
follow  hence,  tlmt  bccaufc  Abraham  was  not  juftified  by  what  is  written  may  be  fulfilled  in  him,  if  any  Body  be  feck 
Circumcifion,  we  are  not  juftified  by  Baptifm*.  among  you,  he  must  feud  for  the  Priefts  of  the  Church,  that 
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As  to  the  1  iff Uls  of  the  Sacraments,  from  what  we  have  they  may  pray  on  him,  anointing  him  with  Oil.  1  ie  acknow- 
fikl,  it  is  eafy  to  difeover  the  different  Sentiments  of  the  ledges  Matrimony,  lib.  2.  deNuft.  &  Coneupifecnt.  c.  10. 
Catholicks  and  Proteftants.  The  Protcftanrs  fay,  that 
the  Sacraments  have  been  inftituted  to  excite  Faith  within 
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jociges  ivjammony,  no.  2.  aeivupi.  cjj  <, one upijc.au.  c,  10. 
The  End  of  this  Sacrament  is,  that  a  Man  and  Woman  be¬ 
ing  joined  by  Marriage,  remain  inf  par  able  while  they  live. 
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parately,  placed  parallel  over  one  another  :  Or,  which 
.is  the  fame  Thing,  whether  if  eachTwift  be  capable  of 
fuftaining  the  Weight  of  a  Pound,  the  whole  Cord  be 

able  to  fuftain  more  than  ten  ? 

There  indeed  appears  no  great  Difficulty  in  the  Que- 
llion  ;  the  Evidence  feems  ilrong  on  the  Side  of  the  Af¬ 
firmative  :  For,  i.  By  Virtue  of  the  Twilling,  the  Dia- 
meter  of  the  Rope  is  made  larger  than  are  thofe  of  the 
ten  T wills  together;  but  it  is  apparently  by  its  Thick- 
nefs  that  a  Rope  fultains  a  Weight,  or  refills  a  Frafture. 

2.  Twilled  Strands  have  not  at  all,  as  when  parallel, 
a  vertical  Direction  with  Regard  to  the  Weight;  feveral 
of  them,  and  even  the  greateft  Part  have  oblique  Direc¬ 
tions,  and  of  Confequence  do  not  bear  all  the  Share  of 
the  Burthen  they  would  otherwife  bear.  In  Efteft  they 
are  inclined  Planes  that  are  only  prefled  with  a  Part  of 
the  Load. 

Hence  it  would  follow,  that  the  Surplus  of  the  Strength 
of  the  Twills,  might  be  employ’d  in  railing  a  larger 
Weight. 

On  the  other  Hand  it  is  true,  that  in  twilling  the 
Strands  fome  are  llretched,  and  others  left  more  loofe, 
and  the  new  Ten  lion  given  the  former,  ferves  to  weaken 
them  ;  and  has  of  itfelf  the  EfFedt  of  a  Weight:  Thus 
they  become  ids  able  to  fuftain  one  lo  large.  Thofe 
more  lax,  on  the  contrary,  wade  in  fome  Mcafure  the 
Aft  ion  of  the  Weight,  for  the  Aftion  is  diftrbuted 
equally  on  the  ten  fuppofully  equal  Twills  ;  and  if  fome, 
by  Reafon  of  their  particular  Difpofition,  receive  lei's 
than  their  Quota,  the  Weight  will  aft  more  forcibly  on 
the  reft,  and  will  break  them  firft,  as  being  more  tenfe ; 
after  which  it  will  cafily  difpatch  the  reft,  as  not  being 
in  fufficienc  Number  to  op  pole  it. 

This  is  the  Sum  of  what  can  be  urged  for,  and  againft 
the  Twilling,  to  decide  between  them  M.  Reaumur  had 
Rccourfe  to  Experiment.  The  Refult  was,  that  con¬ 
trary  to  all  Expectation,  he  Hill  found  the  twilling  di- 
minifhed  the  Strength  of  the  Rope  ;  whence  it  is  eafiiy 
inferred,  that  it  diminilhes  it  the  more,  as  the  Rope  is  the 


tmcKcr ;  tor  inalniuch  as  the  Twiftin* 

more  Twilling,  the  more  Diminution.  °  h“  ne? 

The  Ref i (lance  or  Erixicu  of  Cor'd  a » ? 

....  J  ^  to  \  cry  cor.r, 


*5  i:* 


uiwuaui  uic  ivuyai  /iLUUCiny,  uiat  a  Kopc  is  r  , 
more  difficult  to  bend;  i.  As  it  is  ftifftr and 
ed  by  the  Weight  it  draws,  a.  As  it  is  thicl>r  ‘ 


as  it  is  to  be  more  bent ;  /.  e.  as  it  is  to  be  coV  }  f‘U. •• 
llance,  into  a  fmaller  Ring.  c  5  *01  ta 

The  fame  Author  has  thought  of  Wavs  rn 

what  Proportion  thefe  different  Refinances  increaf0^- lft 

a rinng  from  the  St ifinefs  or  Rigidity  octahonM  V  tl!‘ 


~  ^  Jity  occalioiHd  u  , 

Weight  which  draws  the  Rope,  incrcafes  in  pro  he 

to  the  Weiffhti  anti  that  nrifmo-  frr>.«  m-i  •  . P0i liOn 

Proportion 


ight;  and  that  aniing  from  its  Thir-l  !-1101 
to  the  Diameter.  Lafily,  That  ariSf  m 
the  Smallncfs  of  the  Gyres,  or  Pulhes  about  wh-ch 
to  be  wound,  is  indeed  greater  for  fmaller  CircumJ-  13 
than  large  ones,  but  does  not  increafe  fo  mucli^^1^ 
Proportion  oft  thofe  Circumferences.  *  111  l|lc 

On  this  Footing  the  Lofs  a  Machine  fuilains  (• ,  . 
Cordage  being  eftimated  in  Pounds,  becomes,  as’t  'J:)e 
a  new  Weight,  to  be  added  to  that  which  the  Aj ,u.U"C> 
to  raife.  This  Augmentation  of  Weight  will  ici V‘i/lc  H 
Cords  (till  the  more  ft  iff,  which  Excels  is  to  be  ^ 
as  before.  ^ 

Thus  we  lhall  have  feveral  Sums  Hill  decrealW 
are  to  be  added  together,  as  in  the  Article  ot  ! 
and  it  will  be  furprifing  to  fee  what  a  Sum  they  v  ;i 
amount  to.  '  "L 

Where  Ropes  are  ufed  in  a  Machine,  all  die  Kdiift 
ance  refulting  from  their  Stiffiiefs  is  to  be  put  toother" 
and  all  that  occafioned  by  the  Friftion,  which  wii!  nuke 
fo  confidcrablc  an  Augmentation  to  the  Difficulty  of  the 
Motion,  that  a  Power,  which  to  raife  a  Weight  ol  ?t\)j 
Pounds,  by  means  of  a  fixed  and  a  moveable  Pulley,  aid¬ 
ed  only  1 500  Pounds  ;  muff,  according  to  M.  Amv.om 
have  3942  Pounds,  on  Account  of  the  ftric'tior.s,  andtiie 
Refillance  of  the  Cordage. 


♦  1  *  1 
»  4 


SACRAMENTS. 


SA  C  R  A  M  E  N  T,  in  the  general,  denotes  a  Sign  of 
a  holy  or  Jacrcd  Thing.  The  Chriftian  Church  ad¬ 
mits  of  two  Sorts  of  Sacraments  ;  viz.  thofe  of  the  Law 
of  Mofes ,  and  thole  of  the  Law  of  Chrift. 

The  Sacraments  of  the  Law  of  Mofes  were,  1.  The 
Circumcifion  ;  2.  The  Pafchal  Lamb;  3.  The  Purifica¬ 
tions  of  external  Impurities;  4.  The  Expiations  for 
Sins;  5.  I’he  Confccration  of  Priefts ;  6.  And  the  eat¬ 
ing  the  Shcw-bread. 

The  Sacraments  of  the  Law  of  Giacc,  are  but  two  in 
the  Proteflanc  Church;  v/^.  Bnptifm,  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  \  and  liven  in  the  C  utholick,  viz.  Paptifm ,  Confir¬ 
mation,  Penitence ,  Euebarifi ,  Extreme  XJntlion ,  Order ,  and 
Matrimony  \  whcicol  the  Catholicks  fay,  that  thofe  ol  the 
Old  Tcftament  were  only  Types  or  Shadows. — That,  1. 
The  Circumcifion  was  the  Type  of  Baplifm  \  2.  The  Paf- 
chal  Lamb,  am.  the  eating  the  Shew  bread ,  the  Figure  of 
the  Euebarifi  m  Lord's  Supper  ;  3.  1’hc  Purifications  and 
Expiations ,  the  Types  of  the  Penitence  ;  4.  I’he  Con  It¬ 
eration  <;f  Priefts,  the  Figure  of  Order, 

I7 1 1  treat  only,  in  tins  Place,  ol  the  Sacraments  of  the 

* 

Law  oj  Grace;  1.  Ol  the  Name  of  Sacraments  ;  2.  Of 
tin-  DefuiCon  of  Sa  rumen! ;  3.  Ol  the  Caufes  ;  4.  Of  the 
I  Ji'eU  \  4.  Ol  1  i.w*  Number  of  Sacraments,  which  is  a  great 
I'uinL  ol  Conti ovufy  betwun  the  Catholicks  and  lTo- 
icftants. 

The  f  tc  red  A  ill  hoi*,  underftand  the  Word  Sacrament 
in  a  Manner  quite  Oilitunr  from  that  of  the  Propliane : 
For  Sairamcnt  in  the  Sciipturc  lignilies  the  fame  Thing 
as  Myllery  ;  and  is  tmilci flood  in  two  Mamins*,  1.  for 
a  feeret  or  hidden  'Piling  ;  2.  For  tlic  Sign  of  a  feeret 
or  hidden  'Thing. 

In  the  firft  Manner,  the  Incarnation  of  tlic  Word,  and 
the  Vocation  ol  t he  (untiles,  are  called  Sacraments  or 
Myficries ,  i.  <*.  the  Things  hidden  in  the  Secret  Council 
of  God,  which  no  Body  could  know,  ’till  he  was  pleas’d 


to  reveal  them  by  his  Prophets  and  Apofl/es,  Epbfi,  iil. 
3.  and  Col  off.  xxvi.  1.  1  ini.  ii.  1  0. 

In  the  lull  Manner,  the  Marriage  of  Alan  and /:’;v, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar's  Dream  arc:  called  $  mam  nits  or 
Myficries ,  i.c.  Signs  of  fccrcL  and  hidden  Tilings,  Epbfi 
v.  32.  and  Dan.  ii.  19.  For  the  Marriage  of  Jinn  and 
Eve  fignilies  the  Union  of  Chrift  with  his  Church ;  and 
the  Dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Succdlion  ol  lour 
Kingdoms.  In  this  Jaft  Sente  the  lVotellar.ts  fay,  that 
the  Baptifm  and  Euebarifi  are  Sacraments  or  Myjlcria, 
and  the  Catholicks  fay  the  fame  of  the  live  others  they 
admit,  i.  c.  Signs  of  feeret  or  hidden  Tilings  *,  not  ut 
every  feeret  Thing,  but  of  an  inward  Grace,  or  1  Iolnuls, 
as  we’ll  explain  it  hereafter. 

T  he  Roman  Catholicks  define  a  Sacrament,  tbs 
and  Caufe  of  Grace,  or  a  fenjible  :J hi  ay,  which,  by 
Injlilution ,  has  the  Power  Iq  fiynify  ami  pro  time  hre.it. 
Which  Definition  becomes  only  the  Sacraments  ol  the 
New  TiMlament,  and  not  thole  of  the  old  i  for  though 
the  antient  Sacraments  fignilied  Grace,  they  cciid  '■i,t 
produce  it ;  but  they  both  fignify  and  produce  it,  out  .»> 
principal  Caufes,  but  as  inftruincntal,  ^ 

T  he  fiime  Catholicks  fay,  that  the  Prou  • 

from  them,  and  among  chemlclves ;  lor  Unvx  u  y  ■  •- 
and  Luther ,  in  particular,  define  a  Sacrament  u  t  [  ■  • ' 
of  C race  annexed  to  an  externa!  Siyji :  Others,  as 
a  Seal  •wherein  that  Promife  is  fealed  \  and  otlur-  i- 
thcr  Manner :  All  which  dilUunt  l  )c.init:nns i;,L'  ^,il 
licks  refute  in  two  Manners,  t.  B  caulc,  l.iy  c .*l y ,  n’  *'■ 
of  their  Adverlaries  undeiftainl  by  the  Void  lj|.M<  ft 
interna!  one,  or  an  ii'iherent  Jtillu  r  1  hut  only  u  1 
Reniiflitm  of  Sins,  which,  they  imagine,  c'onlll‘,i.  u\  '. 
(jod  docs  not  impute  our  Sms  m  u»  *,  huu  oa.%.>  '  ^  * 
as  it  were,  and  ililfemhhs  tlum  ;  none  ol  then  ‘ ^ 
Lions,  befides,  becoming  the  Sairamcnt  <d  1  lc 
Supper ;  lince  that  Sairamcnt  was  no l  inlhtuto  _  ^ 
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flemiflion  oF  Sins  ’  but  rather  to  ftrenSthen>  preferye, 

K  1  increaft  the  Grace,  or  inherent  Juftice  in  the  juft ; 
f°L  the  Eucharift  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  fpiritual  Meat  and 
Drink,  whereby  the  Soul  is  ftrengthened,  John  vi.  55. 
F  r  my  *s  Meat  indeed ,  and  my  Blood  is  Drink  indeed. 
Therefore  as  corporal  Meat  and  Drink  are  of  no  Ser- 

ice  to  a  dead  Body,  but  only  to  a  living  one ;  likewife 
7  Eucharift  is  of  no  Service  to  a  Soul  dead  by  Sin,  but 

only  to  that  living  by  Grace.  . 

As  to  the  Caufes  of  the  Sacraments ,  the  Catholicks  rec¬ 
kon  four  of  them,  viz.  the  Matter ,  Form ,  the  efficient , 

and  fmd  Caufe.  . 

The  Matter  of  the  Sacraments  is  the  I  hmg  lenlible. — 

The  Form  is  the  Power  which  that  Thing  fenfible  has  re¬ 
ceived,  by  God’s  Inftitution  to  fignify,  and  produce 
Grace.'— The  efficient  Caufe  or  Principle  of  the  Sacraments 
is  God. — And  the  final  Caufe ,  for  which  they  have  been 
inftituted,  is  our  Sanctification :  Therefore,  conclude 
they,  they  were  inftituted  to  confer  on  us  the  fandtifying 
Grace,  which  they  fignify. 

This  laft  Point  the  Proteftants  deny ;  and  fay  that  the 
Sacraments  were  inftituted  to  excite  that  Faith  within  us, 
whereby  we  are  juftified ;  which  the  Catholicks  deny  in 
their  Turn  •,  for  that  Faith,  fay  they,  is  required,  before 
we  receive  the  Sacrament ,  as  a  previous  Dilpofition  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  thefe  Paflages  of  the  Scripture,  Mark  xvi.  1 6. 
He  that  bcheveth,  and  is  baptized ,  ffall  be  faved  i  but  he 
that  believe th  not  fijall  be  damned.  Faith  here  precedes, 
and  Bapti fm  follows,  and  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Go  ye,  there¬ 
fore,  and  teach  all  Nations ,  baptizing  them  in  the  Name  of 
the  Father ,  and  of  the  Son ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft .  Where¬ 
by  it  appears  that  the  Intention  of  Chnft  was,  that  Men 
Ihould  be  inftrudled,  firft,  in  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Faith, 
and  believe  in  Chrift  their  Redeemer,  before  they  could 
be  baptized. 

This  they  confirm  by  Examples  From  the  Scripture  ; 
for  Philip  would  not  baptize  the  Eunuch,  before  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  Chrift,  /Ids  viii.  36.  And  the  Eunuch  faid ,  fee , 
here  is  J idler  ;  what  docs  hinder  me  from  being  baptized? 
And  Philip  faid ,  if  thou  believeft  with  all  thine  Heart , 
then  may' ft. — And  Peter  in  his  Sermon  to  the  Jew  on  the 
Day  ot  Pentecoft,  excited  them  firft  to  a  Faith  in  Chrift, 
and  exhorted  them  afterwards  to  receive  Bapti  fm  : 
For  if  Bapti  fm,  conclude  they,  had  been  inftituted  only 
to  excite  Faith  in  us,  it  could  be  of  no  Service  to  In¬ 
fants  •,  ITcnce,  they  wanting  the  Ufe  of  their  Rcafon,  it 
cannot  excite  Faith  within  them. 

To  this  Proteftants  objedt,  1.  That,  according  to  the 
Scripture,  a  Man  is  juftified  by  Faith,  and  therefore  is 
not  juftified  by  the  Sacraments ,  otherwife  than  by  ex¬ 
citing  that  Faith  within  them. 

To  this  the  Catholicks  anfvver,  that  the  Confcqucncc  is 
neither  juft  nor  conclufivc,  becaufe  a  Man  can  be  juftified 
by  divers  Caufes  •,  for  lie  is  juftified  by  Faith,  as  by  a 
previous  Dilpofition  ;  by  Grace  or  inherent  Juftice,  as 
ly  .1  foimal  Caufe  ;  by  God,  as  by  the  principal  efficient 
Caufe  ;  by  the  Sacraments,  as  by  the  i n ft ru mental  Caufes  ; 
and  by  Chrift,  as  by  the  Caufe  of  Merits. 

They  object,  2.  That  the  Apoftlc  teaches  that  Abra- 
lam  was  not  juftified  by  the  Circumcifion,  which  is  a 
Sacrament  of  the  Law  of  Mofes  \  but  by  Faith,  Rom.  iv. 
10.  Therefore,  likewife,  we  arc  no  otherwife  juftified  by 
the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Tcftamcnt,  than  by  their  ex¬ 
citing  Faith  within  us. 

'l  lie  Catholicks  anfwcr  to  this,  that  it  is  fuppofed  in 
the  antecedent  of  this  Argument,  that  the  Circumcifion 
had  excited  Faith  in  Abraham,  which  is  falfe.  For  it  did 
not  excite  Faith  within  him,  but  was  only  a  Mark  of  the 
Faith  he  had  before.  For  Abraham  believed  in  God, 
hrll,  and  was  circumcifcd  afterwards,  Gen.  xv,  6. 
and  Gen.  xvii.  2,5.  they  fay,  bdidcs,  that  the  Confe- 
tjucncc  is  not  good  ;  fince  tljcrc  is  a  great  Difference  be* 
tvveen  the  Sat  ram  cuts  of  the  Old  Tcllamenr,  and  thole 
ot  the  New  ;  for  the  old  Sacraments  did  not  confer 
Grace,  and  the  new  confer  it;  and  therefore  it  does  not 
follow  hence,  that  becaufe  Abraham  was  not  juftified  by 
Circumcifion,  we  arc  not  juftified  by  Bapti  fin. 

As  to  the  Effttls  if  the  Sacraments,  from  what  we  have 
bid,  it  is  ealy  to  difeover  the  different  Sentiments  of  the 
Catholicks  and  Proteftants.  The  Proteftants  fay,  that 
the  Sacraments  have  been  inftituted  to  excite  Faith  within 
B6  Vo  1..  II. 


us ;  whence  it  follows  that  their  EfFcdt  is  Faith.  The 
Catholicks  fay,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  have  been  in¬ 
ftituted  to  confer  the  juftifying  Grace  *,  whence  it  follows 
that  their  Effedt  is  Grace,  according  to  the  following 
Paflages  of  the  Scripture,  John  iii.  5.  Verily ,  verily  I 
fay  unto  thee,  except  a  Man  be  born  of  Water,  and  of  the 
Spirit ,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  From 
whence  we  infer,  that  wc  arc  regenerated  by  Bapti  fin, 
which  cannot  be  done  without  the  juftifying  Grace.  And 
alfo  Acts  ii.  3S.  He  baptifed  every  one  of  you  in  the  Name 
of  Jefiis  Chrift,  for  the  Remtffiou  of  Sin,  and  you  fall  re¬ 
ceive  the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  and  Chap.  xxii.  V*er.  id. 
Arife ,  and  be  baptized,  and  waff  away  thy  Sins,  which 
cannot  be  w allied  away  but  by  the  juftifying  Grace. 

As  to  the  Number  of  Sacraments. — The  Catholicks 
teach  with  the  Council  of  Trent,  and,  fay  they,  with  the 
unanimous  Con  lent  of  the  univerfal  Church  ;  that  there 
are  feven  Sacraments  of  the  New  Teftament,  viz.  Bapti 'fm. 
Confirmation ,  Penitence,  Eucharift,  Extreme.  Unit  ion ,  Or¬ 
der,  and  Matrimony. 

The  Proteftants  rijedt  five  of  thofe  Sacraments  received 
by  the  Catholicks  ;  but  do  not  very  well  agree  among 
them  (elves,  or  with  Regard  to  the  true  Number  thereof 
for  fome  of  them,  as  Luther,  Lib.  de  caplhit.  Babi Ionic, 
circa  Initinm ,  receives  the  Bapti  fin  alone.  Others,  as 
Philip  Me  land  bon,  de  locis  commun.  receive  the  Baptifm, 
Eucharift,  and  Penitence,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  a 
vail  Number  of  Lutherans.  Others,  with  Erv ingle,  re¬ 
ceive  the  Baptifm,  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  Matrimony. 
Erv ingle  de  vera  &  falfit  Religions.  And  others  with 
Calvin,  lib.  4.  Inftiliit.  c.  19.  §  30.  receive  the  Baptifm , 
the  Lord's  Supper  and  Ordination. 

Neither  can  they,  in  any  Manner,  fay  again  the  Ca¬ 
tholicks,  prove  their  different  Sentiments ,  either  by 
Scripture  or  the  Tradition;  for  the  Tradition  which 
they  rejedf,  continue  always  the  fame  Catholicks,  is  for 
us  ;  and  the  Scripture,  which  they  receive,  has  not  fur- 
nifhed  them  yet  with  any  Proofs,  which  they  could  al¬ 
ledge  in  their  Defence.  For  the  Scripture  does  not  fay, 
that  there  are  only  two  or  three  Sacraments ;  nay,  it  does 
not  even  give  the  Name  of  Sacrament  to  the  Baptifm  or 
Eucharift  ;  and  does  not  define  which  is  properly  a  Sa¬ 
crament  of  the  Law  of  Grace.  What  AlTiftance  then, 
afk  the  Roman  Catholicks,  can  the  Proteftants  expedfc 
from  the  Scripture*?  None  at  all  ;  while  they  borrow  all 
theirs  from  the  perpetual  Tradition  of  the  Church.  For 
their  Sentiment  is,  that  the  Church  has  always  believed 
feven  Sacraments  ;  following  in  that  the  Advice  of  the  A- 
poftlc,  2  Theft  ii.  15.  Therefore  Brethren,  Jland f aft,  and 
hold  the  Traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught. 

The  Catholicks,  to  prove  their  Sentiment  by  the  Tra¬ 
dition,  con fu It  the  Fathers  of  the  Church ;  particu¬ 
larly  St.  Augift  in,  as  one  of  the  mo  ft  eminent  among 
them,  and  even  refpedted  by  the  Proteftants.  They  fay, 
therefore,  that  St.  Augujlin  receives  Baptifm  and  Eucha¬ 
rift,  lib.  3.  de  Do  dr  in.  Chrift  tan.  c.  9.  The  Lord  himfelf \ 
fays  he,  and  the  Difcipline  of  the  Church,  deliver  to  ns 
Things  which  are  to  be  kept  carefully,  and  arc  cajy  to  praliife ; 
fuch  is  the  Sacrament  of  Baptifm,  and  the  Celebration  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord.  He  acknowledges  the 
Confirmation,  lib.  2.  contr.  Liter.  Pctilian.  c .  104.  In 
that  Unguent  he  will  have  the  Sacrament  of  the  Chrifina 
underfiood ,  which  among  the  vifible  Signs  is  as  holy  as  Bap¬ 
tifm  itfelf.  He  acknowledges  the  Penitence,  lib.  1.  de 
Adulter.  Co) jug,  c.  26,  &  28.  The  Caufe  of  Baptifm,  and 
of  the  Reconciliation,  is  the  fame  ;  without  which  Sacra¬ 
ments,  Men  believe  they  arc  not  to  depart  ibis  World.  I-Je 
acknowledges  Order,  lib.  2.  contr.  Epitt.  Par  men.  c.  13. 
They  arc  both  Sacraments,  and  both  given  to  Men,  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  Confccration  ;  that  when  he  is  baptized,  and  this  when 
he  is  ordained ;  and  therefore  neither  of  them  is  to  be  reite¬ 
rated  in  the  Catholick  Church.  .He  acknowledges  the  Ex¬ 
treme  Undl  ion,  Serm.  215.  de  temp.  Whenever  any  Ma¬ 
lady  happens,  he  that  is  ftek  mull  receive  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Jefiis  Chrift  ;  and  be.  anointed ,  afterwards,  that 
what  is  written  may  be  fulfilled  in  him,  if  any  Body  be  Jiek 
among  you,  he  must  fend  for  the  Brief  s  of  the  Church,  that 
they  may  pray  on  him,  anointing  him  with  Oil.  I  le  acknow¬ 
ledges  Matrimony,  lib.  2.  de  Nupt.  if  Con  cup  iff  ait.  c.  10. 
The  End  of  this  Sacrament  is,  that  a  Man  and  l Roman  be¬ 
ing  joined  by  Marriage,  remain  i  nfe par  able  while  they  live. 
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Kami  tins  ob’ieds  to  the  Roman  Catholicks,  that  the 
Scripture  does  not  fay  that  there  are  feven  Sacraments  ; 
and  they  anfwer,  that  it  does  not  lay  neither  that  there 
are  two  or  three. 

He  objects,  2.  That  the  Scripture  denies  that  there 
are  feven  Sacraments,  for  Apocalyp.  ly.  v.  y.  the  Angd 
calls  Sacrament  the  Beaft  which  has  feven  Heads  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  Septennary  Number  of  Sacraments  belongs  to 
the  Antichrift,  fignified  by  that  Beaft. 

The  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  this  Objection  of  Kcmni - 
tins  is  an  atrocious  Calumny,  becaufc  if  their  feven  Sa - 
cramcnis  be  the  feven  Heads  of  the  Antichrift,  the  Bap- 
tifm  and  Eucharift  muft  be  two  of  them,  which  Kemni- 
tius  receives  as  true  Sacraments  :  Befides,  by  the  feven 
Heads  are  underftood  leven  Kings,  not  feven  Sacra¬ 
ments ,  as  the  Text  witnefies. 

Though  the  Church  of  England  admits  but  two  Sa¬ 
craments  of  the  Law  of  Grace,  with  the  reft  of  the  Pro- 
teftants,  it  notwithstanding  retains  the  Ceremonies  of  two 
others,  of  thoie  admitted  by  the  Catholicks,  viz.  of  the 
Confirmation  and  Order  ;  the  Bilhops  in  their  Vibration 
laying  Hands  on  Children,  and  other  Perfons  who  are 
prefen  ted  to  them,  and  even  forbidding  the  Reiteration 
of  that  Ceremony,  as  it  is  forbidden  in  the  Catholick 
Church. 

The  Antients  called  Confirmation  Cbrifina ,  and  Unc¬ 
tion  among  them  it  was  conferred  immediately  after 
Baptifm  ;  and  was  efteemed  in  fome  mcafure  a  Part  there¬ 
of  :  Whence  the  Fathers  call  it  the  Accomplifhment  of 
Baptifm. 

Among  the  Greeks ,  and  throughout  the  Eaft,  it  ftill 
accompanies  Baptifm  ;  in  the  Catholick  Church,  it  is 
never  conferred  but  on  Children  who  have  the  Ufe  of 
their  Reafon. 

It  appears  that  Confirmation  has  all  along  been  ordi¬ 
narily  conferred  by  the  Bilhops  :  St.  Cyprian ,  and  mod 
of  the  Fathers,  fpeak  of  it  in  ftich  Terms,  as  imply  it 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  Bifhop  alone ;  and  the 
Abbot  Fleury ,  and  molt  of  the  Moderns,  from  them, 
lay  it  down  as  a  diftinguifhing  Character  between  the 
Offices  of  a  Prieft  or  Deacon,  and  that  of  a  Bifhop,  that 
the  former  might  baptize,  but  the  latter  alone  might 
anoint  and  confirm  ;  by  virtue  of  their  Succeffion  to  the 
Apoftles,  to  whom  it  originally  belonged.  But  from 
fome  Paffages  in  St.  Gregory,  See.  others  gather,  that 
the  Pricfts  likcwife  on  Occafion,  had  the  Power  of  con¬ 
firming.  It  is  certain,  among  the  Greeks ,  the  Prieft 
who  baptizes  confirms  al fo  :  Which  Practice  Lucas 
J  loft  emits  Ibews,  is  of  fo  old  a  Standing  among  them, 
that  it  is  now  generally  looked  on  as  belonging  properly 
and  of  Right  to  the  Prieft  ;  though  fome  will  have  it, 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  them  from  the  Bilhops. 

The  Council  of  Rouen ,  held  in  1072,  decrees,  that 
►  Confirmation  be  conferred  falling,  both  on  the  Side  of 
the  Giver  anti  Receiver. 

The  Church  oi  England  retains  likcwife  the  Ceremonies 
ot  Ordination ,  but  doi  •>  not  i\ceivu  Order  as  a  Sacrament  \ 
but  the  Roman  Catholick  Church  receive  it  as  luch,  and 
fays  that  it  was  inftituted  by  Chrifl  (to  whom  alone  the 
Jniliuition  belongs)  as  it  appears  from  their  Definition 
thereof,  viz.  that  Order  or  Ordination  is  a  Sacrament  of 
the  nevj  Law  inftituted  by  Christ,  whereby  Grace  is  coir 
ftrred  to  the  Clerk ,  together  with  the  Jpiritual  J'ozver  of 
cohjct  rating  the  Eucharist,  or  of  exe reifing  fame  Office, 
zehnh  has  any  Report  to  the  ejfet.liug  that  Sacrament . 

i  hey  call  it  a  Sacrament  ol  the  new  I  .aw,  becaufc  it 
u  e>:pidly  defined  luch  by  the  Council  of  'lrcnt,  SejJ'.z  j. 

».  and  becaufc  it  lias  all  the  Conditions  required 
lor  a  Sa,rawent  ol  the  New  Teftamcnt  ;  for  it  has, 
1.  A  len (i l ilc  Sign  •,  2.  Chrift’s  Jnllitution  •,  and  3.  The 
.Pi  omitc  ol  Grace  annexed  loir. 

In  the  (  huirh  ot  England  there  are  but  three  Orders, 
viz.  Jiijhops,  Pricfts,  and  Deacons.  But  in  the  Roman 
Catholick  Church  there  are  leven*,  diflinguilhcd  into 
minor  Orde  rs  and  major  or  fhcml  Orders. 

The  minor  Orders  arc  four,  viz.  thole  of  Door-Keeper, 
J'.xorciQ,  Reader,  and,  U olith  \  befides  the  clerical  Ton- 
hna,  which  is  a  Preparation  10  thole  Orders,  and  whit  h 
on .  is  obliged  to  receive  belore  lie  takes  any  of  them. 

The  d ‘on jure  is  the  fir  11  Ceremony  tiled  for  devoting 
a  IV 1  Ion  to  the  eccldial!  ical  Stale,  by  prefenting  him  to 
the  Bilhop,  who  gives  him  the  lirll  Degree  of  the  Clerk 


cate  .by  cutting  off  Part  of  his  Hair,  wj ch  tl-c  d 
O  Lord,  thou  art  Part  of  my  Inheritance  anUr.'^ 
lice,  thou  art  he  that  fie  all  reft  ore  mine  Inborn  °  ^  ^ 

fignifying  thereby  his  folemn  Renunciation  to 

and  his  taking  henceforward  Jr  fits  Christ  for  h  V  ?rl(j> 

,  1 1  i  ni  fim  nis  Inhcri 


created  in  the  ticlinejs  and  Juft  ice  of  the  Truth  •  l-  .ts 
Garment  fignifying  what  muft  be  the  Puffi  c^te 
FI  cart  and  Body  of  him  that  receives  the  Ton  fire  Cl  ^ 

Some  hold  the  Ton  fur  e  a  particular  Order  ^ 

as  Loyfeau,  only  the  Mark  and  Form  of  ecrU  ACr‘S 
Orders  in  general.  ‘silica! 

The  Ton fure  luffices  to  make  a  Clerk:  Th 
only  to  qualify  him  for  the  holding  Benefices.  A  p  * 
is  capable  of  the  Ton  fare  at  feven  Years  of  W  iCrl°n 
a  Benefice  of  fimple  Tonfure,  is  fuch  a  one*  £  L1Cn,CC 
enjoyed  by  a  Child  of  leven  Years  old.  may  be 

The  Order  of  Door-Keeper,  which  is  the  firfi  0r  t 
minor  Orders,  is  defined  by  feme  Catholick  Auth 
a  minor  Order,  which,  by  the  Bifhop  giving  the  Keys  cf'h 
Church ,  to  him  whom  he  ordains,  he  gives  'him  auk 
Time  the  Potver  of  opening  and  Jlrutting  the  CknJ/711 
of  di fc  barging  fome  other  Fundi  ions  in  it :  Which  ]•  • 
tions  are  detailed  in  thefe  Words  of  the  Roman  PomiliH 
addrefted  by  the  Biffiops  to  thofe  who  he  is  to  ’ 
Door-Keepers  ;  and  which  are  as  follow  :  You  dltl 
beloved  Children ,  who  arc  to  receive  the  Office  of  l)00y 
Keeper ,  hear  what  are  your  Duties.  A  Door  Keeper  muP. 


ftjould  be  losl  or  peri  fid  ;  and  to  open  the  Deers  \t  lie  ap¬ 
pointed  Times  to  the  Faithful,  andjhut  them  ahvmm?an 
the  Infidels  :  Take  Care  likewife,  that,  as  with  materll 
Keys,  you  open  and  flout  the  viftble  Church,  ycurnay'L'no 
the  Devil,  and  open  to  God,  by  your  l Fords  and 
bis  invifiblc  Church ,  i.  c.  the  Hearts  of  the  Faithful,  i c.*’ 

The  Order  of  Ex  or  ci SI,  which  is  the  fecond  of  the 
Minors,  is  defined  an  Order  of  divine  hftituticn,  Ann 
by  delivering  the  Book  of  Exorcifm  to  the  Per  fin  or  Fin¬ 
ed,  and  by  certain  Words  pronounced  by  him  that  ordains,  a 
certain  Power  is  conferred  on  the  Clerk.—  The  WorJs 
pronounced  by  him  that  ordains  are  thefe :  Receive,  <vj 
remember  it,  and  have  the  Power  to  impofe  the  Hands  on 
the  Energumeni ,  whether  they  be  baptized ,  cr  ou:x  Cate¬ 
chumens.  The  other  Offices  of  the  Exorcist,  as  colluded 
from  the  Roman  Pontifical,  are  to  make  Room  for  thole 
who  are  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharift,  that 
they  may  comcNvithout  Obftru&ion  to  the  Communion 
I  able.  2.  To  prepare  the  lioJy  Water,  and  carry  the 
Veil'd  which  contains  it  before  the  Pridl,  when  lie 
f] irin kies  the  People  ;  3.  To  affift  the  Pridl  in  fixer- 
cilmsj  and  hold  the  Book  open  before  him,  GV. 

i  he  Order  of  tbs  Reader,  is  di  lined  a  mum  Ordr, 
whereby  the  Bilhop  delivering  the  Book  ol  the  Prophe¬ 
cies  and  Ecflons,  with  ibmc  Prayers,  the  Pcrfon  oidim- 
ed  receives  the  Grace  and  Power  of  difcharging  certain 
Pun&ions  in  the  Church  ;  which  Fund ions  are,  1.T0 
read  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  the  mod  elldical. 
2.  Fo  ling  the  Anthems.  3.  To  read  the  Ads  ol  the 
Martyrs,  the  Homilies  of  the  Fathers,  the-  circular  Jit¬ 
ters  lent  to  the  Churches,  the  Symbol  of  the  Apollb, 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  4.  To  teach  the  People  the  full 
Elements  ol  Chriftianity.  5.  'Fo  bids  the  ncwpiuits. 

The  Order  of  the  Acolitb ,  is  defined  a  minor  Order, 
whereby  the  Bilhop  delivering  a  Candldluk  with  a  laper 
lighted,  if  a,  with  Prayers,  the  Ordained  receive  the 
Power  to  exerrile  iomc  certain  Fundi  ions  in  the  Church  •, 
whi 

the  uivme  wince.  2.  i  o  prep _  ( 

at  the  'Fimes  appointed.  -3.  'Fo  cany  the  Candldlm** 
when  the  Golpel  is  read,  at  the  Communion  d  the 
Sick,  and  in  all  other  Occalions.  .j.  i  o  jncpaie  tlu 
Wine  and  Water  for  Mats.  5.  'Fo  Jcrvc  in  the  ideinu 
Malles  with  the  Surplice,  6.  To  allill  the  Pridl  bdne 

Adminillration  of  all  the  Sacraments. 

Thole  in  minor  Onlers  may  many  without  any  IW'11* 
fation  :  In  diet  t,  the  minor  Orders  are  looked  on  a>  ll! ^ 
other  than  Formalities,  and  as  Dcgices  needhuy  t°*lll|U 
at  the  higher  Ortleis,  Yet  the  Council  ol  d>  'i!  r*  uk 
it  lions  about  them;  enjoins  that  none  be  adndf*1 


•wei  to  excicjie  ionic  certain  iuincnons  m 

lich  Fui  id  ions  arc,  1.  To  light  the  Tapers  attlie  limed 

j  divine  Office.  2.  To  prepare  Fire  and  jT.inkinccnh’, 

.  _  X* 


sacraments. 


]err]  without  underftanding  Latvia  and  recommends  it 
n  t|1’e  Biiliops,  to  obferve  the  Intervals  of  Conferring 
^  m  that  the  Perfons  may  have  fufficient  Time  to 
Cxcrcife  the  Functions  of  each  Order  ;  but  it  leaves  the 
Bilhops  a  Power  of  difpenfing  with  thofe  Rules  ;  lb  that 
the  four  Orders  arc  ufually  conferred  the  lame  Day,  and 
only  make  the  firft  Part  of  the  Ceremony  of  Ordination. 

The  Greeks  difavow  thofe  petty  Orders ,  and  pafs  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  Subdiaconate  ;  the  Church  of  England 
to  the  Diaconate. 

Their  firft  Rife  Flcury  dates  in  the  Time  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Jiiftinian ,  there  is  no  Call  nor  Benefice  required 
Jor  the  four  minor  Orders  ;  and  a  Baftard  may  even 
enjoy  them  without  any  Dilpenlation  ;  nor  does  Bigamy 

uiiqualify. 

Sacred  or  major  Orders ,  we  have  already  obferved, 
are  three,  viz.  thofe  of  Sub-deacon ,  Deacon ,  and  Prieft. 

The  Order  of  Sub-deacon ,  is  defined  by  the  Catholicks 
3  fared  Order ,  which  by  the  Bifhops  delivering  the 
Chalice  empty,  with  the  Book  of  the  Epi files,  and  fome 
Prayers,  gives  the  Ordained  Power  to  exercife  fome  cer¬ 
tain  Functions  of  the  Church  ;  which  Functions  are, 
j.  To  give  the  Water  to  the  Prieft,  at  a  high  Mafs ; 

To  ferve  the  Deacon  •,  3.  Wafh  the  Pallre  and  Cor- 
jioralia  ;  to  give  the  Chalice  at  Mafs.  4.  Receive  the 
Oblations  of  the  Faithful  ;  5.  Sing  the  Epiftle  at  Mafs ; 
and,  6.  To  carry  the  Crofs  in  Procefiion. 

Jc  is  difputcd  in  the  Roman  Catholick  Church,  whether 
die  Sub di  a  con  at  be  a  Sacrament  or  nor,  in  regard  Sub- 
ileacons  are  ordained  without  Impofition  of  Elands,  and 
that  there  is  no  Mention  made  ol  them  in  the  Scripture, 
yx  Bellarmin  holds  the  affirmative  Side  of  the  Queftion. 

According  to  the  Canons,  a  Perfon  muft  be  twenty- 
r.vo  Years  of  Age,  to  be  promoted  to  the  Order  of  Sub- 
licacon. 

By  the  Papal  Canons,  a  married  Man  may  "be  ordain¬ 
ed  Sub-deacon  ;  upon  Condition  his  Wife  confents  to  it, 
makes  a  Vow  of  Continence,  and  fhuts  herfelf  up  in  a 
Monaftery. 

The  Order  of  Deacon ,  is  defined  a  [acred  Order,  where 
by  the  Impofition  of  the  Hands  of  the  Bifhop,  and  the 
Delivery  of  the  Book  of  the  GofpcI,  with  certain  Prayers 
laid  by  the  Bifhop,  the  Ordained  receives  the  Power  to 
tXiTcilc  fome  certain  Fun&ions  in  the  Church :  Which 
lunations  are,  1.  To  ferve  to  the  Altar,  where  he  calls 
the  People  to  Mafs,  lings  the  GofpcI,  diftribuces  the 
Eucharifl,  and  difmifs  the  People,  at  the  End  of  the 
Mafs,  (Ac.  2.  To  preach.  3.  Baptize. 

Deacons  were  infti tuted,  feven  in  Number,  by  the 
Apoftles,  Adis  vi.  which  Number  was  retained  a  long 
Taiie  in  fevcral  Churches.  Their  Office  was  to  ferve 
1:1  the  Agapre,  and  to  diftribute  the  Eucharift  to  the 
Communicants,  and  difpenfe  the  Alms. 

By  the  antient  Canons  Marriage  was  not  incompatible 
with  the  State  and  Miniftry  of  a  Deacon.  But  it  is  now 
a  long  Time  that  the  Church  has  prohibited  their  mar¬ 
rying  ;  and  the  Pope  only  grants  them  Difpeniations 
for  very  important  Caulcs  j  and  after  Difpcnfarion  they 
)ok  the  Rank  and  Fundiuns  of  their  Order,  and  return 
to  a  lay  State. 

'ilie  Deatons  were  formerly  prohibited  fitting  with 
die  Priefts :  The  Canons  forbid  Deacons  to  conlecratc  ; 
that  being  a  lacerdotal  Office.  They  alio  prohibit  a 
lb  aeon  being  ordained,  unlcfs  he  have  a  Title  or  Call, 
;md  be  at  Icall  twenty-live  Years  of  Age.  The  Emperor 
Jtjlinian ,  in  Novel  1  .’.  3.  afiigns  the  lame  Age  of  twenty- 
b'e  Years  jor  a  Deacon  \  but  this  was  the  Cuflom  when 
Priefts  were  not  ordained  at  lei's  than  thiity  Years  of 
•Age.  At  prefent  twcniy-three  Years  of  Age  fulliccs  for 
a  Deacon, 

At  Rome,  under  Pope  Silvcjlcr ,  they  had  only  one 
lAaeun  ;  then  feven  were  appointed  ;  then’  fourteen, 
■kk!  at  lull  eighteen,  who  were  called  Cardinal  Deacons, 
10  jlitlinguilh  them  from  thofe  of  other  Churches. 

1  heir  Office  was  to  take  Care  of  the  Temporalities  of 
die  Church,  look  to  the  Rents  and  Charities,  provide 
the  Necefiities  of  the  Ecclefiailicks,  and  even  of  the 
,  °PC-  The  collecting  oi  the  Rents,  Alms,  (Ac.  bclong- 
,nK  to  the  Sub- deacons  j  the  Deacons  were  the  Depofi- 
Mhrs  and  the  Diilributcrs.  Having  thus  the  Manage- 
t]K'!u  the  Revenues  of  the  Church  in  their  1  lands  ; 
their  Authority  grew  apace,  as  the  Riches  of  the  Church 
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increafed.  Thofe  of  Rome,  as  being  Miiuftefs  of  the 
firft  Church,  preceded  all  others,  and  even  at  length  took 
Place  of  the  Priefts  themfelves.  Doubtlcfs  it.  was  the 
Avarice  of  the  Prieft, s  that  made  them  give  Place  to  the 
Deacons ,  who  had  the  Difpolal  of  the  Money.  St.  Jeroni 

exclaims  againft  that  Attempt,  and  proves  that  a  Deacon 
is  inferior  to  a  Prieft. 

T.  he  Council  in  Trtdlo ,  which  is  the  3d  of  Conjlanti - 
nople,  Ariflenus  in  his  Synopfis  of  the  Canons  of  that 
Council,  Zonarafon  on  the  fame  Council,  Simeon  Lcgotheta , 
and  CEcumenitis,  diftinguifh  Deacons  deftinod  for  Service 
at  the  Altar,  from  thofe  who  had  the  Care  of  the  Di- 
ftribution  of  the  Alms  of  the  Faithful.  Thus  the  Cuflom 
of  conflituting  Deacons ,  without  any  other  Office  but  to 
attend  the  Prieft  at  the  Altar,  being  once  introduced* 

thole  fimple  Deacons  durft  no  longer  pretend  co  a  Supe¬ 
riority  over  the  Priefts. 

The  Order  cf  PDiejh  is  defined  a  [acred  Order  infti- 
mted  by  Chrift:,  where  by  the  Delivery  of  the  Chalice 
with  the  V  ine,  and  the  Paten  with  the  Bread,  and  the 
Impofition  of  the  Hands  of  the  Bifhop  with  certain 
Words  pronounced  by  him  the  Perfon  ordained  re¬ 
ceives  the  Power  to  confccrate  and  abfolve. 

The  Ordination  of  Priefts  by  the  Impofition  of  the 
Hands  of  Bifhops,  is  proved,  1.  By  the  Scripture, 
1  Tim.  iv.  and  v. — And  2  Tim.  ii.  where  that  Impofi¬ 
tion  of  Hands  is  mentioned  ;  I  a  dm  oniflj  thee  to  be  ft-rong 
in  the  Grace  of  God, ,  which  is  in  thee  by  the  Imoo/Ition  of 
our  Hands. 

By  the  Councils,  particularly  that  of  Carthage,  can.  4. 
where  the  Prieft  is  faid  to  be  ordained  by  the  impofnion 
of  the  Hands  of  the  Biiliops. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Leo ,  Epift.  87.  to  the 
Bifhops  of  Africa, ,  where  he  explains  the  Railage  above 
quoted. 

The  Bifhop  is  the  proper  anti  only  Miniftcr  of  the  [acred 
Orders ,  particularly  of  the  Diaconate  of  Piiefthood  ;  as- 
being  the  legitimate  Succeffor  of  the  Apoftles,  who 
received  their  Million  immediately  from  Chrift,  when 
he  lent  them  to  preach  and  baptize  ;  and  the  Power  of 
binding  and  unbinding,  when  breathing  on  them,  he  told 
them,  receive,  ye  the  Holy  Ghost ,  tkc. 

Ever  lincc  the  Divorce  between  the  Roman  and  Engli/b 
Church,  there  has  been  a  great  Conn  overly  between 
them,  concerning  the  Validity  of  the  latter-,  the  former 
denying  it  abfulutely,  under  Pretence  that  there  have 
been  fevcral  Interruptions  in  the  Succdfion  of  the  Bifhops 
of  the  Eng  lift, 'j  Chinch  and  the  Engl  if.)  Church  piv  tend¬ 
ing,  on  tlic  contrary,  there  was  none;  for  both  Churches 
agree,  that  an  interrupted  Succdfion  from  the  Apoftles 
is  necefliiry  for  the  Validity  of  their  Minifliy.  Father 
Corroycr,  a  regular  Canon  of  St.  .  Jugtjiin,  of  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Genevieve  at  Parts,  pretends  to  have  cleared  that 
Point  in  a  Book  he  has  wrote  to  after t  the  Validity  of  the 
Ordination  of  the  Eng  lip  Church  ;  but  the  Roman  re¬ 
jects  that  Book  as  fpunous  ;  it  was  ceniiircd  by  the  Sor- 
bon,  and  fupprefled  by  an  A  ret  of  the  King’s  Council 
given  in  1726,  and  the  Author  obliged  to  quit  the 
Kingdom,  incog.  His  Book  was  anfweretl  by  a  Jcfuit 
who  pu Hies  him  with  Vigour;  and  pretends  to  invalidate 
all  his  belt  Proofs ;  which  of  them  is  in  the  Right,  is 
what  I  will  not  have  the  Temerity  to  determine;  all  I 
can  lay  is,  that  the  Civil  Troubles,  Revolutions,  and 
different  Changes  happened  in  England ,  finec  the  Re¬ 
formation,  might  have aftccfted  the  etclcfiaflieal !  lierarchy ; 
and  render  the  Memoirs  on  which  Father  Corroycr  has 
wrote  a  little  iui'picious  :  'Though,  in  my  Opinion,  t  he 
different  Manner  of  thinking  of  the  two  Cl  unv  lies  on  that 
Subject,  ihoukl  decide  the  (Judtion  anti  terminate  the 
Difpucc ;  for  whereas  the  Church  of  England  con  fillers 
Ordination  as  a  fimple  Ceremony  only  ;  which  docs  nor 
imprint  the  leaf!  Charader  on  the  Perfon  ordained, 
who,  when  he  pleafes,  can  quit  the  eeclefiuflical  State, 
and  follow  any  laick  Employment,  either  in  the  Army, 
Commerce,  (Ac.  they  have  no  need  for  it  til  .m  inn-i- 
rupted  Succdfion  from  the  Apoftles,  but  may  Uwlully 
celebrate  that  Ceremony,  without  any  body  luvjno:  the 
leuft  Right  to  find  Fault  with  it,  or  contiadifi  it.  *  'The 
fame  could  not  be  laid  oj  the  Rowan  C.huiih,  who  K- 
lieve  Order  a  Sacrament  (inllituted  by  thrift,  anti  con¬ 
ferred  on  his  Apoftles  when  he  lent  them  to  preaih  the 
GofpcI ;  and  breathing  on  them,  he  gave  than  the 
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lloly  Ghoft,  and  at  the  fame  Time  the  Power  of  bind¬ 
ing  and  unbinding,  &c.)  which  Sacrament,  (he  thinks, 
confers  Grace,  and  imprints  on  the  Perfon  ordained  a 
facrcd  Character,  which  is  indelible  both  in  this  World, 
and  in  the  other*,  which  Chara&er  cannot  be  given  but 
by  the  immediate  SuccefTors  of  the  Apoftlcs  who  were 

made  the  Depofitaries  thereof. 

The  Extreme  Undtion,  which  is  not  fo  much  as  taken 
the  lead  Notice  of  among  the  Proteftants,  is  alfo  a  Sacra¬ 
ment  in  the  Roman  Church  ;  and  adminiftcred  to  People 
c.angeroufly  fick,  by  anointing  them  with  Oil,  and  per¬ 
forming  feveral  Prayers  over  them. 

It  is  called  Extreme  Unftion  as  being  only  given  to 
Pcrfons  in  Extremity.  In  the  13  th  Century  it  was  called 
cIbe  UnEtion  of  the  Sick ,  and  net  Extreme  Undlion  :  For 
in  the  earlier  Ages  it  was  given  before  the  Viaticum  ; 
which  Practice,  according  to  Father  Mabillon ,  was  not 
changed  till  the  13th  Century. 

The  Rcafbnshe afTigns  for  the  Change  are,  that  in  that 
Age  there  arofe  feveral  miftakcii  Opinions,  feveral  of 
which  we  find  mentioned  and  condemned  in  the  Englifh 
Councils.  Among  the  reft  it  was  held,  that  fuch  as  had 
receiv’d  this  Sacrament ,  in  Cafe  they  recover’d,  might 
not  make  Ufe  of  their  Wives,  nor  eat  Meat,  nor  go 
barc-footed  :  Whence  they  chofe  to  forbear  ufing  it  till 
the  lull  Extremity  ;  which  Practice  prevailed.  See  the 
Councils  of  JVorcefter  and  Exeter,  in  the  Year  1287, 
that  of  IE  in  chef  ter  in  1308*,  and  Father  Mabillon,  Act. 
San  A.  Boned.  S*cctiL  iii.  p.  1. 

The  Form  of  Extreme  Unction  is  now  deprecative, 
as  the  Divines  call  it  ;  formerly  it  was  abfolute  and  in¬ 
dicative. 

This  Sacrament  is  not  only  in  Ufe  in  the  Latin ,  but 
alfo  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  throughout  the  Fall,  tho5 
under  another  Name,  and  with  lb  me  Difference  in  the 
Circum fiances ;  in  that  the  Orientals  do  not  wait  till 
their  Sick  are  come  to  Extremity,  in  order  to  anoint 
them  ;  but  the  Sick  generally  go  to  Church  themfclvcss 
and  it  is  adminifter’d  to  them  as  often  as  they  are 
indifpofed  :  The  Greeks  taking  that  Direction  of  St. 
James  v.  14.  which  is  the  Foundation  of  the  Pradice  in 
a  general  Sen  fe  :  Is  any  fick  among  yon?  let  him  call  for 
the  Pricfts  of  the  Church ,  and  let  them  pray  over  him , 
anointing  him  with  Oil. 

Father  Dandiui  dillinguifhes  two  Kinds  of  Undion 
among  the  jMaroniies :  '1'hc  one  called  Unbiion  with  the 
Oil  of  the  Lamp  ;  but  this,  he  fuggelb,  is  not  the  facra - 
mental  UnEtion ,  ordinarily  adminillcr’d  to  fuch  as  are  in 
extreme  Sicknefs  ;  for  that  the  Oil  is  only  confecratcd  by 
a  Pride,  and  that  it  is  given  to  all  who  arc  prefen  r,  not 
to  the  Sick  only,  but  alfo  to  the  Healthy  :  Even  the 
Plied  who  officiates  partakes  of  it.  The  other  Kind  of 
Undion,  according  to  that  Father,  is  only  for  the  Sick; 
it  is  pci  formed  with  Oil  con  let  rated  by  the  Bifhop  alunc, 
on  Holy  \ thurfday t  And  this  it  lecnis  is  their  facramcntal 
Undion. 

Put  this  Undion  with  Lump-Oil  is  in  Ufe,  not  only 
among  the  Maronitcs ,  but  throughout  all  the  Eailcrn 
Church,  who  ufe  it  very  religioully.  The  Truth  is,  they 
do  r.ut  Item  to  have  any  other  Sacrament  of  Extreme 
Undion  IxTnlcs  this.  Yet  Father  Gov.r  obferves,  tho’ 
it  be  only  a  Ceremony  with  Regard  to  thole  in  Health, 
it  is  a  real  Sacrament  to  thole  that  are  lick. 

In  their  great  Churches  they  have  a  Lamp,  wherein 
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has  more  convincing  Proofs  in  the  Scrintn**  ^  • 

ing  been  inflituted  by  Jefus  Cbrift,  ^cvA  !ts  tav- 

Matt.  xvi.  19.  And  1  will  give  unto  thee  the  V  CRt  ^!0ni 

Kingdom  of  Heaven  :  And/ whatfiever  thou  //  / th; 

.  i  Jal!  bind 


Earth,  pall  be  bound  in  Heaven  ;  and  whatro  4.  c:: 

loofe  on  Earth,  fa  all  be  loofed  in  Heaven.  44 

I  v  «  «•»  /•  A  ...  •  —lit]  1  T'l— . 


men',  wherein  a  Perl  on  who  lias  the  requifit  })  c  4 
tions,  receives  Abfolution  at  the  Hands  of  H-  n  •  ‘  *  o:‘- 
all  Sins  committed  fince  Baptifm.  G  of 

To  a  legitimate  Penance  they  require  three  Ti* 
Contrition ,  Abfolution ,  and  Satisfaction.  *llngs, 

Contrition  is  a  real  Sorrow,  re lultino-  r 
Thoughts  of  having  offended  God  ;  from  the  44  tfie 
deration  of  his  Goodnefs  ;  without  any  Regard  ^ 
nifhment  the  Sin  deferves.  °  0t^  Pa- 

Some  Do  dors  of  the  Roman  Church  avow 
Handing  the  Pradice  of  their  Church,  that 
valid,  and  carries  with  it  every  Thing  ncct-iTar^  B 
Pardon,  without  the  Ceremony  of  the  ^444!4:1 
fcfiion  and  Abfolution.  0l  v'on“ 

And  in  this  they  make  the  Difference  between  Ac¬ 
tion  and  Contrition  to  confilt.  This  Do&rin4vr4  =4 
tained  by  F.  Segeunot,  upon  St.  Aiguffn- 
Hired  by  the  Faculty  of  Paris.  ’  " 

Abfolution  is  a  juridical  Ad,  whereby  the  \\\-r  ; 
Virtue  of  the  Power  given  him  by  JtfU5  Q,,/  ^ 

the  Sins  of  fuch  as,  upon  Confeluon,  appears  to  444 
Conditions  rcquifite  thereto. 

The  Formula  of  the  Abfolution  in  the 
is  abfolute,  in  the  Greek  Church  deprecatory  •  arj  //.f 
the  Calvinifts  declarative.  Arcwvius,  indeed.  cn'.teW 
that  the  Greek  Formula  is  abfoluie  ;  ami  that  it  c44i\s 
in  thefe  Words,  fdea  Mediocritas  habet  fe  vcuh  ; 
When  I  fay,  that  the  Formula  of  Abfolutica,  h  1/;/ 
man  Church,  is  abfolute,  I  would  not  be  indrilue1 
that  the  Pried  abfolvcs  of  his  own  Autiioiity,  as  nvi'c 
Proteftants  falfly  imagine,  for  the  Formuh  begins  tiar: 
May  cur  Lord  Jefus  Cbrift,  who  is  the  1/gh  Pom  if  r.r..l 
Prictl ,  abfolve  thee,  which  is  deprecatory  •  then  lie  pro¬ 
ceeds,  and  1 ,  by  his  Authority  which  J  car c if:,  c/pe 
thee,  dec.  Which  Formula  fcems  very  .Igreeabie  to  ‘he 
Paffagcs  of  the  Scripture,  quoted  at  rhe  lEghming  of  this 
Article;  for  Chrift  docs  not  fiy  to  Peter,  in  Sr.  MitfCw, 
P  ho  u pale  declare  that  they  are  bound  or  hfu'd,  Re.  but, 
who  Jo  ever  thou  palt  bind  pah  be  bound,  which  inipius  a.i 
abfolute  Authority  given  him,  as  wdl  as  to  all  the  Api- 
fllcs  in  St.  John :  Which  is  lurprizing  to  me,  that  we 
fhould  fearch  Mattel's  of  Controvcrfies,  in  Paffagcs  which 
arc  as  clear  as  one  and  one  arc  two;  which  cannot  pro¬ 
ceed  but  from  Motives  of  Animolity  and  Jealouiy.  The 
Church  of  England  is  fo  well  convinced  of  this  Truth, 
that  flic  has  the  fame  Formula  of  Abfolution,  Word  lor 
Word,  in  the  Vifitation  of  the  Sick;  where  flic  exhorts 
them  to  Con felli on. 

Satisfadion,  which  in  the  R  cm  an  Church  is  the  third 
Part  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  is  defined,  a  voluntary 
Submiffwn  to  the  Penance  enjoined  by  the  Pricft ,  M  {i 
Compcnfation  for  the  injury  done  to  God  by  Sin ,  and  to  if 
deem  the  Pain  incurred  thereby.  Whence  it  is  c.ilily  in¬ 
ferred,  that  the  iatisfadory  Deeds,  according  to  thc  A^ 
nan  Church,  mult  be  penal  and  onerous  *,  as  is  even  m.<- 


ln  their  great  Cluircncs  they  have  a  Damp,  wherein  man  enuren,  mint  dc  penal  anu  oneious ;  .0  ■  »  1  ■ 

this  Oil  for  the  Sick  is  prderved  :  'Phis  Lamp  ihey  call  nuated  by  the  Scripture,  where  Falling,  1  luniii:.'-'.:  -a, 

7  he  Lamp  of  Oil  join' d  with  prayer  :  For  what  the  Latins  Afllidion,  Tears,  Allies,  the  Ciliciuni,  and  the  U  q-'- 

•  J  J  .  .  . .  .  .  ...»  «  .-v-  ...  .  •  1  . ..  til 


if  true,  thole  will  be  unlbrtunatcly  mill  i^rn,  wlw 
themfelvcs  with  afking  Forgivenels  for  tlxir  hms 
ing  that  it  is  a  Popifh  Superflition  to  ni.iU'  tot  [jf!^ 
lonemcnt  for  it  ;  depending  entirely  on  Jftu  '"f  " 


ilulge  us  in  out 


call  Extreme  Unliion,  the  Greeks  call  Oil  with  Prayer,  or  p  re  fori  bed,  foehn.  "Jonas  iii.  Mali.  xi.  where  a  Km  ^  > 
Holy  Oil.  Expiation  was  appointed  for  the  Jews,  AU.v/.  a  n  • 

1  cannot  conceive  what  Reafon  can  be  alledgcd  for  :<* .  -m.r..  ...;n  1 . mid  ’ben.  who  »•  ■ 

reforming  this  praying  over  the  Sick,  and  anointing  him 
with  Oil  after  St.  James  has  recommended  it  in  fo  formal 
and  clear  '.Perms  in  his  F.pilllc,  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
give  tlu  111  another  Sen  fe  ;  lor  if  there  was  a  Superflition 
in  it,  that  Superflition  was  as  untient  as  the  Church,  and 
lias  been  not  only  encouraged,  but  even  recommended 

by  a  holy  A  poll  lc,  who  had  been  inflmdcd  in  the  School  ...h  . . - . ,  .  witta:; 

ol’C  brill,  and  gave  up  glorioully  his  Life  at  lad  lor  the  De-  atiux  ious,  wnich  will  be  lorgiven  wheuevei  ^ 

[■.  r.c*f  of  the  Golpcl,  the  'Time  to  a(k  for  Forgivenels ;  whence  it  uU  1 

The  Sentiment  of  the  Roman  Catholick  Church,  with  .  '  *' . ’  Il)tni 

Rcj^iul  to  Penance,  which  is  alfo  one  ol  \\cr Sticraments, 
ami  rejeded  as  fuch  by  the  Calvin ijls,  and  others,  is,  that 
there  1^  no  other  Sacrament  of  the  New  Tcilamcnt,  that 
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pt'l  ,  V,  ,  ,  t.  ^  - _ -  -  J 

lisfa.Tion  on  thcCrofs;  as  il  he  had  fuller  d  on.)  1 

•  l.Aikewarmnels  and  Intlolenc c ;  n.  ■- 

And  In- 

the  in" 
•illL.d: 


we  may  ofl’end  him  with  greater  Impuniiy.  • 
ing  lauslied  jor  all  our  Sins,  we  may  commit 


pear,  that  Chrill  was  come  on  Faith,  raihei^  0  ^ 

Vice,  than  to  re  I  rain  it ;  which  it  would  d  ,l  u  ^ 

Impiety  to  believe.  ,  •  i;  vVlu 

line  let  thole  criminally  indolent  Sinnc  •>  1  ^ 
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tj,ey  will,  it  is  certain,  that  Penance  has  always  been 
commanded  by  the  Church  ;  but  the  Manner  of  doing 
ir  either  publick  or  private,  has  varied  according  to 
the  different  State  of  the  Church,  and  the  Want  of  the 
Faithful.  The  Son  of  God,  in  the  Gofpel,  does  not  im- 
nofe  Penance  on  the  Sinners  who  came  to  him,  becaufe 
j)e  crave  them  a  perfect  Contrition  of  their  Sins,  and  at 
the'fame  Time  the  Abfolution  by  the  Strength  of  his 
Grace,  and  by  the  Plenitude  of  his  Authority.  St.  Paul, 
i  Cor .  vi.  excommunicates  the  inceftuous  Corinthian , 
and  delivers  him  to  Satan,  and  receives  him  fome  Time 
afterwards  to  his  Communion,  having  left  him,  fays  St. 

Chryfoftom ,  uncertain,  if  his  Penitence  was  to  laft  till 
Death.  Put  he  is  engaged  to  forgive  him  by  the  Peni¬ 
tent  repenting  fincerely  of  his  Sins  ;  by  a  juft  Fear  that  the 
Continuation  of  the  Pain  fhould  prove  hurtful  to  him,  by 
the  unanimous  Defire  of  the  Church  of  Corinth ,  and  by 
the  Change  which  that  Rigour  had  caufed  in  the  Manners 
of  the  Members  of  that  Church.  It  is  certain,  that  in 
the  hrft  Centuries,  the  Difeipline  of  the  Penance  was  not 
fo  regular  as  it  has  been  fince  ;  and  that  the  Impofition 
of  the  Pain  depended  abfolutely  on  the  Bifhops  ;  and  did 
not  laft  fo  long.  St.  Cyprian  witneffes,  that  his  Prede- 
ceflors  did  not  receive  to  Penance  thofe  who  were  guilty 
of  Adultery,  Murder,  and  Idolatry.  The  Council  of 
Ehire,  made  Canons  on  Purpofe,  which  even  extend 
to  f die  Witneffes.  Notwichftanding  which,  under  that 
holy  Biftiop,  the  Cuftom  was  introduced  in  Ajrica,  to 
remit  Penances  at  theSollicitation  of  the  Martyrs;  as  we 
learn  from  his  Epiflles ;  where  lie  complains  of  the  Info- 
knee  of  thole  who  being  fallen  in  the  Idolatry,  wanted 
to  be  received  into  the  Communion  without  Penance, 
on  Notes  they  had  extorted  from  thole  who  were  a  going 
to  fuller  Martyrdom. 

Ever  fince  the  Herefy  of  the  Novatians  and  Monta- 
nifts,  the  Church  began  to  be  more  fevere  in  the  Impo¬ 
fition  of  the  canonical  Penance,  for  the  Sinners  whom 
thofe  l  iereticks  faid  were  not  to  be  admitted  to  it ;  whe¬ 
ther  lor  the  'Pime  which  fometimes  reached  to  the  latter 
End  of  the  Life,  or  for  the  penal  Mortifications  which 
weie  very  hard.  Ac  laft  the  Difeipline  being  formed,  the 
Degrees  of  Penance  were  divided  into  four.  In  the  hrft, 
v/hicli  was  called  of  the  Cryings,  the  Penitents  remained 
out  of  the  Church,  fometimes  in  the  open  Air,  and  fomc- 
tiiiu's  under  a  Porch  ;  and  when  the  Faithful  enter’d  the 
Church,  they  ufed  to  throw  themlelves  at  their  Feet, 
and  inti  eat  them  to  intercede  for  them.  And  Tcrtullian 
called  that  to  move  Jcfus  Christ  himfelf,  they  were 
c loathed  in  Sack-cloth,  or  black  Gowns.  They  laid  on 
the  Ci round,  failed  with  Bread  and  Water,  fpent  the 
Eights  in  Prayers,  did  not  frequent  the  Baths,  nor 
uie  Marriage.  The  fecond  Degree  was  called  of  the 
Hearers ,  becaufe  thofe  who  were  arrived  at  it,  were 
admitted  to  hear  the  Preaching  in  rite  Church,  and 
wait  out  afterwards  with  the  Catechumens.  The  third 
Ucgiee  was  ol  the  Proftrated ,  who  did  not  partake  of 
the  Prayers  ol'  the  Faithful,  and  threw  themlelves  at  the 
feet  ol  the  Bifhops  before  they  went  out  of  the  Church, 
to  receive  the  Impofition  of  Hands,  which  was  depreca¬ 
tory,  and  was  done  with  particular  Prayers,  according 
to  the  Council  of  Laodicea ,  c.  19.  they  received  one  in 
Beginning  their  Penance,  and  the  laft  was  given  at  the 
Pnd,  when  they  were  reconciled  by  the  Abfolution,  and 
admitted  to  the  Participation  of  the  Eucharift.  The 
fourth  Degree  was  of  thofe  called  Confiftants ,  becaufe 
they  remained  in  the  Church  during  the  Celebration  of 
divine  Service,  and  the  Admin  ill  ration  of  the  Eucha- 
hfl,  though  they  were  not  allowed  to  partake  of  it. 

1  lie  Names  of  the  Degrees  above-mentioned,  are  not 
fuiiiul  in  the  Latin  Authors  of  the  firll  Centuries  of  the 
Church,  who  have  not  reckoned  that  of  the  P  lor  antes 
an(l  shtdi tores ,  among  the  Stations  of  the  Penance,  but 
ouly  the  Prolliation  and  Confidence:  And  by  the  firll 
Jt'nn,  they,  and  the  Greeks  in  the  fourth  Century, 
underhand  the  publick  Penance,  and  range  under  it  all 
the  rigorous  Satisfactions  it  contained,  and  which  incrcal- 
ct‘  or  diminilhal  afterwards.  All  Suits  of  Sins  were  not 
C(]ually  tiibjcdt  to  it  j  and  the  Anticnts  diftinguifhed  them 

under  three  ClalVes  The  firll  contained  Idolatry,  Adul-  Pains  impofetl  was  introduced.  Me,  for  Inllance,  who 
lc7»  Murder,  and  the  other  Specks.  They  called  them  by  the  Canons  was  to  fall  fo  many  Days,  redeemed  that 
[*\m}  an^  conical,  becaufe  they  were  to  be  expiated,  Abllinenee,  cither  by  Alms,  or  vocal  Prayers,  or  other-  • 

wile.  At  firll,  that  Redemption  was  very  rigorous,  and 
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Canons,  which  were  alike  throughout  all  the  Church. 
For  thofe,  as  already  obferved,  during  two  Centuries,  in 
mod  Churches  Penance  was  not  even  granted  ;  not  that 
they  were  thought  irremiflible,  or  that  the  Power  of  the 
Keys  given  to  the  Priefts  did  not  extend  fo  far,  fince 
they  were  then  of  Opinion,  that  it  has  no  Limits,  and 
that  all  Sorts  of  Sins  are  fubjeft  to  it ;  but  only  to  infpire 
tile  Faithful  with  a  greater  Horror  for  them,  to  whom 
by  the  laft  Council  of  Jerttfalem  they  are  particularly  for- 
bidden.  The  fecond  Clafs  contained  the  Sins  which  we 
call  mortal.  We  underftand  by  this  Word,  all  thofe 
which  deprive  us  of  the  Grace  of  God.  But  the  holy 
Fathers  extended  it  to  Sins  fpecified  in  the  Canons.  In 
the  firll  Centuries  they  were  not  chaftifed  by  a  publick 
Penance,  at  leaft  as  to  oblige  Perfons  guilty  of  them  to 
pafs  through  the  Degrees  above-mentioned,  though  they 
were  reprimanded  publickly,  and  deprived  of  die  Eu- 
chanft,  which  was  praftifed,  as  to  this  laft  Pain  for  occult 
Sins,  which  were  notexpreffed  in  the  penitential  Canons. 
1  he  third  Clais  contained  the  venial  Sins,  which  were 
not  lubjedt  to  the  Keys,  by  the  Ordinances  of  the  Church, 
but  the  Faithful  weie  exhorted  to  purify  themlelves  of 
them  by  Praycis  and  Alms.  In  the  third  and  fourth  Cen¬ 
turies  the  Chinch  becoming  more  lcvcre,  began  ro  fub- 
mit  the  heinous  and  fcandalous  Sins  of  the  fecond  Ciafs  to 
a  publick  Penance,  to  oppofe  the  Torrent  of  Corruption 
of  the  Manners  of  the  Chriftians.  For  that  Reafon,  the 
Bifhops  compofed  penitential  Books,  to  inform  the  Priefts 
what  Penance  they  were  to  ini  pole  lor  every  Sin,  and  that 
thofe  Penances  Ihould  be  uniform.  By  Degrees,  towards 
the  latter  End  of  the  fifth  Century,  a  So:t  of  Penance 
was  introduced  between  the  publick,  and  the  fee  ret,  for 
occult  Sins,  which  was  accompli'hed  in  Monafteries,  or 
in  other  Places  appointed  by  the  Priefts,  in  the  Prcfcnce 
of  iome  pious  Per  to  ns,  according  to  tne  Direction  of  the 
Bifhop.  The  Difference  between  them  and  publick 
Sinners,  was,  that  the  Bifhops  gave  thefe  a  publick  Ab- 
fulution,  in  Prefence  of  the  Clergy,  and  the  People, 
without  the  Rails  which  leparated  the  Altar  fiom  die 
Nave  of  the  Church ;  whereas  to  thofe  it  was  given  in 
Secret,  as  the  Confeffion  having  been  fi-crcr,  'and  the 
Penance  leciec.  I  lie  former  could  not  be  reconciled  hut 
by  the  Bilhop,  and  the  Priefts  could  reconcile  the  latter. 
Thofe  were  obliged  by  the  Cenfures  to  a  publick  Satis* 
fatftion  ;  and  thefe  were  at  Liberty  to  fubmit  to  it,  or 
not;  the  Prieft  contenting  himfelf  with  refilling  them 

the  Abfolution,  if  they  were  not  willing  to  obey  him  on 
that  Subject. 

At  laft  towards  the  feventh  Century,  the  publick  Pe¬ 
nance  for  occult  Sins  was  entirely  laid  affile.  Theodoras, 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury ,  was  the  firft  Author  in  the 
Weftern  Church  of  the  fccrec  Penance  for  frcrct  Sins. 
It  was,  likewife,  about  that  Time  that  the  Church  be¬ 
gan  to  grant  it  in  private  to  thofe  who  had  fallen  again 
into  the  fame  Faults,  after  they  had  made  a  publick  one. 
For  till  then,  as  it  appears  from  all  ancient  Authors,  a 
canonical  Penitence  only  was  granted,  which  Tcrtullian 
calls  lor  that  Reafon,  the  laft  Hope  of  the  Chriftian. 
Not  that  the  holy  Fathers  would  make  thole  who  return 
to  their  Vomiting  (to  life  theExpreflions  of  the  Scripture) 
and  committed  the  lame  Sins  over  again,  abandon  tiicm- 
felvcs  to  Dcfpair  ;  but  they  judged  that  they  were  not  to 
be  adminiftcred  for  the  fecond  Time,  the  cccldiallical 
Remedy,  which  they  had  fo  little  minded,  kll  Chriftians 
fhould  be  encouraged  to  Sin,  in  Hope  of  receiving  al¬ 
ways  the  Abfolution  ;  which  is,  according  to  the  Bilhops 
of  the  third  Council  of  Toledo,  doing  Penance  in  a  very 
ugly  Manner.  They  order’d  them  to  do  a  Penance  in 
Secret,  as  much  or  more  rigorous  as  the  former  had 
been  needlcfs  to  them,  and  to  continue  that  Penance  all 
their  Life  ;  and  pcrlc voting  in  it  to  hope  that  God  would 
forgive  them  their  Sin,  anil  have  Mercy  on  them.  It 
is  what  we  learn  clearly  from  St.  Auguftin ,  in  an  Epillle 
lie  wrote  to  the  Judge  Macedonia,  and  which  cannot  be 
controverted,  without  giving  the  Lie  to  all  the  Fathers 
and  Councils.  That  outward  Severity  was  mitigated 
by  Degrees  ;  and  towards  the  End  of  the  eighth  Cen¬ 
tury,  a  Redemption,  or  rather  Commutation  of  the 
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of  feme  Days  only  ;  and  then  it  was  neither  the  fil'd  nor 
the  fecond  Year,  or  that  happened  very  feldom.  But  at 
lad,  that  Diftincftion  of  Time  was  no  longer  obferved  ; 
and  it  was  free  tor  the  Penitents,  cither  to  do  the  canoni¬ 
cal  Penance,  or  to  redeem  it  entirely,  according  to  the 
Rules  preferred  by  the  Bifhops  in  the  penitential  Books  ; 
as  we  lee  in  Bos  card ,  Ives  ol  Chartres ,  Beda ,  and  in  the 
Collection  of  Canons  made  by  the  Abbot  Reginon.  Some 
attribute  that  Redemption  for  England,  to  Theodoras  Arch- 
billiop  of  Canterbury ,  who  had  llipprelfed  the  publick  Pe¬ 
nance  for  fecret  Sins,  as  already  oblerv’d,  and  which  in  my 
Opinion  was  extremely  well  done,  lor  the  Reafons  I  11 
give  afterwards.  But  others  deny  it,  and  are  founded  on 
the  Improbation  of  the  Bifliops  of  that  Kingdom  in  a 
Synod  held  50  Years  after  his  Death;  which  fhews, 
fays  M.  Godeau  Bifhop  of  Fence,  rather  a  Corruption  of 
Difcipline  than  Eltablifhmcnr,  at  lead  in  the  Manner 
the  Thing  was  practifed.  In  thofe  later  Times  were 
employed  likewiie  the  Pilgrimages  to  the  holy  Lands,  to 
Rome ,  to  St.  James  of  Galicia ,  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours ,  in 
lieu  of  a  publick  Penance  for  enormous  Crimes,  tho  they 
were  fecret.  It  is  what  made  the  Englijh  and  French  un¬ 
dertake  thofe  famous  Wars  to  v/relt  the  Sepulchre  of 
Chrid  from  the  Hands  of  the  Infidels  ;  which  Wars 
had  as  unfortunate  Succefs,  as  the  Subject  thereof  was 
juft  and  holy.  Pope  Urban  II.  in  the  Council  of  Cler¬ 
mont,  wanting  to  engage  to  it  the  Princes  and  Bifliops 
there  prefent,  made  ufe  of  that  Realon  to  invite  them 
to  it,  and  granted  them  the  Relaxation  of  all  the  Penances 
they  were  fubjedt  to,  by  the  Canons,  ft  here  was  even 
a  Canon  made  of  it,  which  fays  exprefiy,  that  that 
Voyage  would  ferve  inftead  of  Penance  for  thofe  who 
would  undertake  it  by  a  Motive  of  Devotion,  and  not 
by  a  Defire  of  Glory,  or  of  Profit.  In  the  Council  of 
Rhcims ,  celebrated  lcveral  Years  afterwards,  .under  Eugc- 
nius  III.  the  fame  Commutation  was  made  in  favour  of 
Incendiaries,  who  would  go  to  fight  the  Eicon  in  Spain, 
for  a  whole  Year.  Calijhis  the  Second,  in  the  Council 
of  hater  an  held  in  1122,  confirmed  the  fame  Thing. 
His  Succeffors  followed  likewiie  that  Order  in  the  Pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Croifades  ;  and  wc  have  Proofs  thereof  in 
St.  Bernard ,  who  preached  one  under  Innocent  the  Se¬ 
cond,  the  Succefs  thereof  was  not  very  fortunate.  Louis 
tiie  Younger,  King  of  France,  engaged  into  it,  by  his 
Advice,  to  expiate  die  Sins  committed  in  the  unjuft 
War  lie  had  undertook,  againft  7 hibait  Earl  of  Cham¬ 
pagne.  Paul  Emyle  writes,  that  Godfrey  dc  Bouillon  un¬ 
dertook  for  Penance  the  Voyage  of  Jerufalcm,  which 
fuccecdcd  him  lb  glorioufly,  that  in  endeavouring  to 
acquire  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  he  conquered  one  upon 
Earth ;  and  that  the  Memory  of  his  Fault  being  vanilhed, 
nothing  remained  but  the  immortal  one  ol  his  heroical 
Virtues.  Fovdqttes,  Earl  of  Anjou,  who  had  ufurped 
the  inflates  of  Sc.  Martin  of  Tours,  punilhcd  himlelf  in 
the  lame  Manner,  by  going  to  War  againft  the  Saracens. 
In  that  the  Church  changed  hei  former  Difcipline,  where¬ 
by  the  Excrcile  of  Anns  was  forbidden  to  Penitents,  as 
it  appears  from  lcveral  Canons.  The  pious  Caufe 
againft  the  Infidels  or  IJercticks,  had  tern  perilled  that 
Rigour.  She  became  llill  much  more  rcmils,  alter  the 
Journeys  above-mentioned  were  cealcd  •,  when  in  the 
twelfth  Century  die  Cuftom  was  introduced  ol  redeem¬ 
ing  the  'Tmv:  ol  canonical  Penance,  either  in  Part,  or 
entirely,  with  a  pccuniaiy  Aim  applied  to  the  building 
ol  a  Church,  and  fomciimcs  to  Woiks  lor  publick  Die. 
'This  Practice  was  called  at  lirlt  by  the  Bifliops  and 
DociLois,  a  Relaxation  ol  Difcipline;  but  People  at> 
cullomcd  ln<  mlelves  lo  it  by  Degree;,  and  it  was  called 
lx ncu;i  :;ci.  ;  which  is  the  Epocha  ol  the  ExtimHion 
of  the  antn  ut  Penance,  wIktcoI  wc  have  but  a  Shadow 
left;  and  which  in  all  Probability  was  invented  either  to 
cloak  the  Avaiicc  ol  the  Ckrgy,  or  to  indulge  Sinners 
in  their  Guilt,  or  both  ;  not  that  1  would  pretend  to 
condemn  ludulgencies ,  or  like  Corah ,  Dathan  and 
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they  have  rejected  likewife  ;  though  thouphthv  a. 
mitive  Church  indifpeiifably  neccflaiy,  as  it  aD  * 
what  I  have  laid  of  the  antient  Difcipline  •  ^°ni 
primitive  Chriftians,  who  had  been  infbudV  / :  tnolc 
Chriftian  Religion  by  the  Apoftles  themfclve/ ^ 
that  our  Sins  could  not  be  remitted,  without 
Attonement  for  them  proportioned  to  the  H  an 
of  the  Crime ;  how  can  thofe  who  are  of 

Opinion  pretend  to  follow  the  Difcipline  of  the  C/Urcnr 

Church,  unlcfs  they  pretend  likewife  that  anothcrC^ 
is  dead,  and  another  Gofpel  preached  for  them  ?  ^"ru 

There  remain  nothing  more  to  end  this  Matter  of 
antient  Penance,  than  to  fay  a  Word  of  the  Pcr'L  ^ 
were  fubjeft  to  it.  After  the  third  Centuiy  the*S 'l**0 
Clerks  were  not  fubjedt  to  a  publick  one  ;  and  wlicn^f  °r 
had  committed  fome  enormous  Crimes  for  which’ 
Laicks  were  fubjedt  to  it,  either  publick  or  V  T 
they  were  depoied  of  their  Degree,  and  often  confined 
in  Monafteries,  to  accomplifh  in  fecret  the  Sat;sfi"»*  ° 
which  others  did  in  the  Face  of  the  whole  Cli « rrfT 
Sometimes  the  Church  was  contented  with  the  jjnqg 
Depofition,  when  t!ie  Sins  were  common.  L'ut  in'the 
three  firft  Centuries,  the  Bifhops,  Prielts  and  1)^/ 
were  fubjeft  to  the  common  Penance,  and  to  the  [nmo' 
fition  of  Hands,  when  they  had  committed  Crimes 
which  had  deferved  a  greater  Punifhmcnt  than  the  De¬ 
pofition,  or  were  fallen  again  in  thofe,  for  which  they 
had  been  depofed,  and  then  there  was  no  Dfcixe 
between  them  and  the  fecular.  'The  Canons  of  the 
Apoftles  make  no  Diftindtion  between  them ;  when 
they  fpeak  of  the  ecclefiaftical  Punifiiments,  which  Pe¬ 
nitents  mud  undergo.  St.  Cyprian ,  Epifi.  6;,  63.  writes 
that  the  Bifhop  Bajilides  who  was  fallen  into  Jdolauy* 
quitted  the  Epifeopacy,  and  confulered  as  a  fi  :;:al  Fa¬ 
vour  that  he  was  allowed  the  Communion  or  the  Laicks. 
It  was  at  that  Time  the  Church  nuur  the  Druv,  of  not 
receiving  the  Minillcrs  guilty  of  Apofiafy  to  the  I ‘xercife 
of  their  Order,  and  of  condemning  them  to  do  latrue. 
It  is  laid  in  the  firft  Council  of  Orange,  a:i.!  in  die  (■:- 
cond  of  Arles,  that  Penance  Jhould  not  be  refuLl  to  the 
Clerks  who  afk  for  it ;  which  without  doubt  muft  be 
underftood  of  the  publick  Penance,  fince  the  S-crct  was 
done  without  being  afked  for.  'The  Fathers,  in  the 
fifth  Council,  fpeak  fom  crimes  as  if  this  had  never  been 
obferved  in  the  Church,  and  the  Exemption  of  the  pub¬ 
lick  Penance  in  the  Manner  of  the  Laicks,  came  Horn 
apoftolicai  Tradition  ;  but  they  fpeak  according  to  the 
Practice  of  their  Time.  They  underhand  that  the 
Clerks,  who  were  only  fufpended  of  their  Oilkv%  were 
not  to  be  condemned  to  the  publick  and  humilianr  Pe¬ 
nalties  of  the  Penance ,  and  not  of  thofe  who  being  re¬ 
duced  for  their  Crimes  to  the  Rank  ot  the  Laicks,  were 
treated  like  them  in  the  Satisfactions  for  their  Crimes. 
In  that  Century  the  inferior  Clerks  began  to  be  exempt¬ 
ed  from  the  Impolition  of  the  Hands,  and  other  Hu¬ 
miliations  of  Penance,  as  were  thole  in  lacretl  Orders, 
and  confined  in  Monafteries  to  make  Satisladion  to  Gd. 
This  wc  learn  from  the  third  Council  oi  Orleans,  horn 
that  of  Nar bonne,  and  from  the  fourth,  fixth,  and  1> 
ven ill  of  Toledo. 

Tor  the  Monks  and  Virgins  whom  wc  rail  Funs  at 
prefent,  there  was  no  Difference,  either  in  the  three  hi 
Centuries,  or  in  the  following,  between  them  ad  tae 
other  Faithful,  as  it  appears  by  the  antient  H.ions, 
which  cli llingui fifing  tho  Clerks,  join  the  Monv.  an^ 
Laicks  together  in  their  Satisfactions.  St.  FJ  11 ' 
Kpillle  to  Rufticus  Bifhop  of  Narbonne,  at  (he  ^  'J’1' 
vlien  the  major  Clerks  did  no  longer  the  lnlJb-iv  r 
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Bajil,  before  them,  had  ordered  to  the  one  the 
impeded  on  adulterous  Women,  and  to  the  ()t*Kl 
Penance  enjoined  to  Fornicators.  'I  hat  mm  u  u! 1 
flood  of  the  Time  when  neither  the  Monk’  nm  . 
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uwee,  Jubjedts  the  Monks  to  it,  who  had  violate^  n‘ 

/ ows.  Ctclafius  the  Firfl  treats  in  the  lame  Ivli.yai  mL 

/irgins  who  have  embraced  the  matrimonial  eum.  •  *• 
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Abiram,  put  a  lanilegious  Hand  to  the  Confer,  which 
would  fmcll  too  much  of  a  Reformer,  but  1  cannot  ap¬ 
prove  the  bail  life  thereof,  which  has  rendered  them 
quite  defpicablc,  and  has  ferved  for  Pretence  to  the 

Enemies  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  reject  them  entirely  as  LUC  V-/UUICII  illlUWLU  LIU. Ill  L  w  '  * w  •  (  (  |  ,  j*  (.,(*- 

luperlbtious ;  though,  ill  iny  Opinion,  if  had  better  an-  naileries,  where  they  were  reconcilal  wit  a  ^  jlir. 
iwered  their  Purpole  to  have  retained  them  ;  fincc  it  had  remonies  tiled  for  die  Laicks.  V  e  mu  11 

f'upplieti  the  Want  ol  their  SausfaCtion  for  Sins,  which  prized  at  that  Condud,  fince  tiny  w.it 
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dwelt  together,  as  they  do  at  prefenL  .'ll  . 01  n 
but  in  private  J  lmifes,  or  in  thofe  ol  r  1111  .  • 

When  they  came  to  lodge  in  a  common  jl 
the  Church  allowed  them  to  do  Penance  m  t  a. 
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fidered  then  but  as  the  pure  ft  Portion  of  the  Laicks 
C|°n  dievcame  to  the  Sinaxis  with  the  others,  and  had  no 
p  Z  ia  Funftions  of  the  Clericature.  Towards  the 

fever) th  Century,  Things  took  a  new  Face,  and  there 
no  Difference  between  the  Penance  of  the  Prieft  and 
Tr  of  the  Monk,  becaufe  the  Monks  were  admitted  to 
|he  Sacerdoce  with  a  much  greater  Facility  than  before. 


Matrimony, 


which  is  the  feventh  Sacrament  of  the 


Catholicks,  is  defined  as  fuch  by  them,  a  Sacrament  cf 
the  new  Law,  whereby  a  Man  and  Woman ,  who  have 
been  baptized,  give  mutually  to  one  another  a  Power  over 

their  Body . 

They  are  afked,  with  regard  to  the  firft  Part  of  this 
Definition,  why  they  believe  that  Chrift  has  made  Ma¬ 
trimony  a  Sacrament  ? 

Xo  which  they  anfwer,  i.  That  it  is  the  Opinion  of 
the  antient  Fathers,  particularly  of  St.  Ambrofe ,  lib.  de 
Abraham,  c.  7.  and  of  St.  Atiguftin,  lib.  de  hono  conjugii , 
tr,  lh  l8’  24’  and  25’  and  like  wife,  iib.de 

pr.pt  i  is  &  Cone  up  if  cent  ia,  c.  10,  17,  and  21.  Which 
Opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  Pra&ice  of  the  Church, 
which  is  fufficient  •,  and  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  Scff.  7. 
and  24.  can.  1.  it  being  not  neceffary  that  the  Inftitution 
cf  the  Sacraments  of  the  new  Law  be  exprefly  marked 
in  the  Scripture. 

2.  That  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  Chrift  would 
make  it  a  Sacrament ,  becaufe  as  the  State  of  Matrimony 
is  attended  with  very  great  Difficulties,  viz .  the  Indiffo- 
lubility  of  the  Knot,  the  mutual  Cohabitation,  and 
mutual  Servitude  of  the  Body,  and  fevcral  other  fuch 
which  cannot  be  remedied  by  a  Libel  of  Repudiation, 
as  it  was  done  in  the  old  Law  •,  it  was  ncccflary 
to  mile  that  Contract  to  the  Dignity  of  a  Suer  ament, 
which  ih 011  Id  have  the  Power  of  producing  Grace  ex 
opcrc  operato,  and  of  conferring  a  Right  to  actual  Graces 
neceffary  to  marry’d  People,  to  conquer  eafier  the  Diffi¬ 
culties  above-mentioned  ;  and  to  render  that  Yoke 
lighter,  which  otherwife  would  fome times  become  in- 
fupportable  ;  fince  it  is  written,  that  married  People  will 
be  fometimes  in  Tribulation. 

When  they  are  afleed  farther,  why  they  admit  Baptifin 
in  their  Definition,  as  a  Condition  of  the  Validity  of 
Matrimony  ?  And  if  the  Marriage  of  thole  who  are  not 
baptized,  be  not  a  legitimate  Contradt  ?  They  anfwer, 
j.  That  though  the  Marriage  of  thofe  who  are  not  bap¬ 
tized,  be  not  a  Sacrament,  according  to  St.  Augufiin, 
lib.  de  Bon.  Conjteg.  c.  24.  it  is  notwithftanding  a  civil 
Contradt,  which  muff  be  confidcrcd  as  valid,  according 
to  the  Apoftle,  1  Cor.  vii.  —  2.  That  the  Marriage  of  a 
Perfon  baptized  with  one  that  is  not  baptized,  is  not 
properly  a  Sacrament  ;  becaufe  the  formal  Ratio  of  that 
Sacrament  is  cither  in  none  of  the  con  trading  Parties,  or 
in  both,  fince  the  formal  Ratio  of  the  Sacrament  extends 
as  far  as  the  Ratio  of  the  Con  trad,  Chrift  having  changed 
nothing  in  that  Contract,  but  raifed  it  only  to  the  Being 
of  a  Sacrament :  Put  the  Con  trad  of  Marriage,  as  a 
Con  trad  that  require  s  two  contrading  Pcrfons,  viz.  a  Man 
and  a  Woman  ;  therefore,  as  a  Sacrament,  it  requires 
two  Pcrfons  who  have  been  baptized. 

If  they  be  afked  befidts,  if  the  Marriage  of  two  Pcrfons 
baptized  be  always  a  Sacrament  ?  They  anfwer  with  a 
Piliindion  ;  in  the  Affirmative,  if  the  Marriage  be  le¬ 
gally  contradcil,  fince  the  Rcal'on  of  the  Validity  ol  a 
nvii  Contract,  and  that  of  the  Sacrament  in  the  Mar¬ 
riage  ol"  two  Pcrfons  baptized ,  are  two  Formalities 
which  have  between  them  an  inleparablc  Connexion, 
and  which  muff  la  ft  always  according  to  Chi  ill's  J11- 
llitntion  :  And  in  the  Negative,  if  it  be  not  lawfully 

contraded. 

But  as  the  Catholicks  confidcr  likewife  Matrimony,  as 
n civil  Contract;  they  define  it  as  fuch,  a  legitimate  ma¬ 
rital  Conjunction  of  a  Man  am!  a  ll'oman,  confjling  in  an 
mfe parable  Society  of  Life. 

Note,  As  this  State  of  Matrimony,  which  even  by  thofe 
Seds  which  will  not  have  it  a  Sacrament,  is  con- 
fukred  as  a  holy  State  ;  and  that  very  lew  of  thofe 
engaged  in  it  knows  the  Dignity  thereof; 
with  a  great  many  Difficulties,  either  as 
fulnels,  Validity,  &c.  of  the  Contrad*, 
concluded  ;  it  is  very  proper  I  flioukl  here,  for  the 
Iniliudion  of  my  Readers,  and  the  Good  of  the  civil 


and  it  meets 
to  the  La iv- 
or  after  it  is 


—  -  ■  — 

Society,  folve  fome  of  the  mod  intricate  of  theie 

Difficulties,  and  anfwer  fome  Queftions  thereupon : 

Therefore, 

«  <■ 

It  may  be  afked  (to  anfwer  thofe  He  re  ticks  who  re¬ 
ceded  Matrimony  as  fomething  bad)  if  Marriage  be  good 
in  itfelf ;  and  what  can  be  the  End  thereof? 

To  which  I  anfwer ;  that  Matrimony ,  whether  it  be 
confidcrcd  as  a  civil  Contrad,  or  as  a  Sacrament,  is 
good  in  itfelf  and  lawful ;  either  becaufe  it  was  inftituted 
by  God  himfelf,  Genef.  i.  and  ii.  as  Jefus  Chrift  infinu- 
ates  it.  Matt .  xix.  where  he  confirms  the  .Force  and  In- 
diffolubility  thereof  in  thefe  Words,  What  therefore  God 
has  joined  together,  let  not  Man  put  a  funder  \  or  becaufe 
God  befides  has  approved  it,  not  only  before,  but  like¬ 
wife  after  Man’s  Fall ;  as  we  learn  from  the  firffc  and 
ninth  Chapters  of  Genef  s,  where  he  b Idles  that  State  in 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  likewife  in  Noah  and  his  Children* 
when  he  fays,  lncrcafe  and  multiply,  &c.  It  was  alfo  ap¬ 
proved  by  Chrill  when  he  honoured,  with  his  Prefen ce, 
the  Wedding  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  where  he  wrought  his 
firft  Miracle,  by  changing  Water  into  Wine,  John  iii. 
Or  becaufe  God  ordered  it  for  two  good  and  lawful  Ends. 

1.  For  the  Procreation  and  Education  of  Children. 

2.  That  a  Man  and  Wife  may  mutually  help  one  ano¬ 
ther.  All  which  we  learn  from  the  firft  and  fecond 
Chapters  of  Genef  s. 

As  to  the  End  of  Matrimony,  it  was  ordained  befoi'e 
the  Fall  of  our  firft  Parents  for  two  natural  Ends,  viz . 
1.  For  the  Procreation  and  Education  of  Children,  as  al¬ 
ready  obferved.  2.  For  the  mutual  Help  of  the  Hufband 
and  Wife.  After  the  Fall,  a  third  End  was  added  to 
the  two  former,  viz.  as  a  Remedy  again  ft  Concupifcence; 
as  it  appears  from  the  Firft  of  Corinthians,  c.  vii.  v.  2. 
Ncvcrthelcfs  to  avoid  Fornication,  let  every  Man  have  his 
own  Wife ,  and  let  every  I  Pom  an  have  her  own  1  lujb  and 
and  lower,  It  is  better  to  marry  than  burn. 

The  next  Thing  we’ll  afk  is,  if  the  mutual  Confent 
of  the  contra&ing  Parties,  be  ncccflary  to  the  Validity 
of  Marriage  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  if  we  confulc 
the  Law  of  God,  the  mutual  Content  of  the  Man  and 
Woman  is  fo  ncccfiary,  that  without  it  there  is  neither 
a  true  Marriage,  nor  a  conjugal  Knot;  fince,  according 
to  the  common  Law  of  God,  for  all  particular  Effect  is 
required  the  Conccurfc  of  the  neareft  Caufe,  appointed 
by  God  for  fuch  Elfcdt,  which  neareft  Caufe  in  Matri¬ 
mony,  is  the  mutual  Content  of  the  Man  and  Woman, 
and  that  ordained  by  the  common  Law  of  God  for  fuch 
an  Effect  ;  therefore  a  mutual  Con  Pent  is  fo  neceffary  to 
a  Contract  of  Marriage,  that  without  it,  according  to  the 
common  Law  of  God,  Matrimony  cannot  be  reckoned 
valid.  Add,  that  Love  and  Bcncvolency  could  be  no 
otherwife  maintained  between  married  People. 

It  may  be  afked  next,  if  that  Confent  muff  be  free  ;  and 
what  we  Ihould  think  of  one  given  through  Fear  and 
by  Deceit?  To  which  I  anfwer,  1.  That  for  the  Validity 
of  Matrimony,  the  Confent  muff  be  free  ;  which  I  prove 
by  the  Scripture,  by  the  Councils,  and  by  Keaton. 

By  the  Scripture,  which  inftnuates  that  the  Confent 
muff  be  free,  1  Cor.  c.  vii.  in  theie  Words,  Let  him 
many  whom  he  will. 

By  the  Councils,  cfpcrially  that  of  Trent,  Scjf.  2$. 
c.  9.  where  thofe  who  force  others  to  marry  arc  excom¬ 
municated. 

f 

By  Reafon  ;  becaufe  the  Goods  which  arc  another’s 
Property,  cannot  pats  into  the  Power  of  another  with¬ 
out  the  Confent  of  the  Proprietor,  or  he  be  forced  to 
it  by  fome  Law  ;  but  the  Bodies  of  thofe  who  contract 
Matrimony  are  their  own  perfonal  Goods,  which  they 
mutually  deliver  to  one  another  ;  and  therefore  cannot: 
be  delivered  by  a  Conrradt  of  Marriage  without  their  free 
Confent;  and  fo  far  from  being  any  I  .aw  i  it  her  cede- 
fiailical  or  civil,  capable  to  extort  that  Confent,  that 
on  the  contrary  they  all  require  it ;  as  we  learn  from  the 
Chapter  fuficiat,  2  7.  Ijucft.  and  Chapter  nun  aptul  de 
fponfal.  And  likewife  from  lib.  Nupt. 

I  anfwer  to  the  fecund  Putt  of  the  Qucfiion,  That  a 
Confent  extorted  through  a  great  bear,  is  not  fufficient 
lor  the  Validity  of  Matrimony  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that 
] '’ear  renders  aManiage  void  and  invalid,  not  lo  much 
by  natural,  as  by  the  erclcfi allheal  Right,  heiaule  it  has 
been  thus  decreed  by  the  Church. 

I  have 
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I  have  faid  through  a  great  Fear,  to  infinuate  thereby 
that  a  little  Fear  does  not  invalidate  Marriage  ;  and  that 
muft  proreed  from  an  external  Caufe  ;  for  if  it  proceeds 
from  an  internal  one,  it  does  not  render  the  Con t raft 
void  ;  for  Inftancc,  that  Marriage  is  not  void  -which  is 
contracted,  after  it  has  been  propofed  as  a  Means  to 
avoid  Death,  by  a  Per  Ion  who  has  defcrved  it  for  fome 
capital  Crime  he  has  committed  ;  the  Reafon  is,  becaufe 
that  Fear  is  not  given  to  procure  the  Marriage  ;  but  the 
Marriage  is  fuppofed  accepted  freely,  to  %  avoid  Death. 
That  Fear  bcfides  muft  be  unjuftly  given  ;  for  let  it  be 
ever  fo  great,  and  proceeding  from  an  external  Caufe, 
even  with  no  other  End  than  to  procure  the  Marriage, 
if  it  be  juftly  given,  it  does  not  render  the  Marriage  in¬ 
valid.  This  may  be  illuftrated  by  an  Example.  A 
Father  finds  a  Man  debauching  his  Daughter,  and 
threatens  to  fue  him  according  to  the  greatell  Rigour  of 
the  Law  if  he  does  not  marry  his  Daughter  ;  in  this 
Cafe  the  Marriage  is  valid,  if  the  Man  confents  then  to 
marry  the  Woman  he  has  debauched  ;  and  he  does  it 
with  the  other  Conditions  efiential  to  Matrimony  ;  not- 
with Handing,  what  is  laid  in  the  Chapter  ventens,  becaufe 
it  is  queftion  there  of  an  injuft  Coa&ion,  whereby  a 
Father  having  found  a  young  Man  debauching  his  Daugh¬ 
ter  wants  to  kill  him  if  he  does  not  marry  her.  The 
Reafon  why  the  Marriage  in  the  former  Example  is  valid, 
is,  i.  That  the  Father  can  lawfully  threaten  the  Forni¬ 
cator  to  denounce  his  Crime  to  the  Judge,  and  fue  him 
for  it.  2.  Becaufe  that  Fear  does  not  proceed  fo  much 
from  an  external  Caufe  as  from  an  inward  Confcioufnefs 
the  Fornicator  has  that  his  Crime  deferves  the  Punifh- 
ment  he  is  threatned  with,  which  makes  him  fear  it, 
according  to  this  of  the  Proverbs  xviii.  The  Impious  Jhall 
fly ,  though  pttrfited  by  no  body ,  and  begins  to  icarch  the 
Means  howto  prevent  that  Accufation :  Whence  if  he 
accepts  the  Means  propofed  by  another,  he  is  to  be 
fuppofed  to  accept  that  Means,  not  fo  much  through 
the  external  Fear  given  him,  as  through  the  inward  one 
lie  has  conceived  himfelf. 

I  have  laid  like  wife,  not  fo  much  by  the  natural ,  as 
by  the  ccclcfiajtical  Right ;  becaufe  a  great  Fear  leaves  us 
a  free  Ad  *  whence  it  follows,  that  if  we  confult  only 
the  natural  Right,  that  Matrimony  remains  valid,  fince 
by  the  natural  Right  nothing  more  is  required  to  contract 
a  Marriage  lawfully,  but  the  mutual  free  Confent  of 
the  contracting  Parties.  Therefore  if  a  Marriage  con¬ 
tracted  through  a  great  Fear  unjuftly  given,  be  invalid, 
that  proceeds  rather  from  the  Difpofition  of  the  pofitive 
ctckfiallicaJ,  than  from  the  natural  Right. 

3.  To  the  third  Part  of  the  Queftion  I  anfwer,  that 
the  civil  Law,  which  cannot  judge  but  by  outward  Ap¬ 
pearances,  without  pretending  to  penetrate  the  Heart  of 
Man,  does  not  admit  of  a  fiditious  Confent ;  though 
before  God  fuch  a  Confent  is  not  fufficicnt  to  render 
the  Marriage  lawful. 

The  next  Queftion  is.  If  a  conditional  Confent  be  fluff - 
dent  to  the  Validity  of  Marriage ,  or  not ,  let  the  Condition 
be  iv bat  it  will  ? 


Note ,  1.  That  the  Condition  can  be  confidcrcd  either  as 
of  the  future,  or  of  the  preterit,  or  of  the  prefen t. 

Note,  2.  That  the  Condition  dc  futuro,  on  which  the 
greateft  Difficulty  lies,  can  be  confidcrcd  in  different 
Manners:  1.  As  neceffary,  whether  nccelfary  from 
the  Nature  of  the  'Piling,  as  if  one  was  to  fay,  I  mar¬ 
ry  you,  if  the  Sun  fl.dues  To- morrow  \  or  neceffary  irom 
a  certain  Suppofition,  as  if  one  was  to  fay,  I  contrast 
with  you ,  if  the  / luticbrifl  comes.  2.  As  iinpolTiblc, 
wh'-rher  it  be  impoffible  from  the  Nature  of  the 
Thin:,.  .!•  ;f  <nv  laid,  /  many  you ,  if  you  can  touch 
the  Sky  with  your  huger,  or  impoffible  of  Right 
poled,  notwithllandmg,  that  it  has  decreed 
rhmg  comiaiy  •,  as  if  one  was  to  lay,  I  marry  you, 
if  yen  be  related  to  me  in  the  fee ond  Degree  \  or  im- 
polliblc  from  the  Condition  ol  the  contracting  Par¬ 
ty  *,  as  if  one  was  to  lay  to  a  poor  Woman,  /  marry 
you  if  yon  bring  me  a  thou  find  Crowns.  3.  As  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Subflance,  End,  or  Good  of  Marriage; 
as  il  one  was  to  lay,  [  marry  you,  if  I  have  Leave  to 
do  //,  or  when  l  j  /eajr,  or  provided  you  make,  your flf 
nujt  aery ,  or  if  you  a  7  //  g  rant  me  the  /aft  Id  vour.  4.  As 


,  fup- 
ibme- 


not  contrary  to  the  Subftance  or  End 

riage,  but  notwichftanding  as  difhoneft  and  fh  ^ar” 
as  if  one  was  to  fay,  I  many  you,  if  vatt 

Thief  5.  As  indifferent.  6.  As  honeft ! 

pre-obferved. 


turn 
Theft 


y  or 
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I  anfwer,  that  a  Confent  given  under  Condition  of 

may  happen ,  or  de  futuro,  which  is  neceffary,  //  V7W 
to  render  a  Marriage  lawful  for  the  prefent ,  or  de  U®am 
fo  that  it  is  j not  at  all  neceffary  to  wait  the  Ac cnllut^ 
of  the  Condition  3  becaufe  that  Condition  is  nor  ‘L  Mm 
Jy  efteemed  as  if  it  had  been  added,  fince  it  nTft* Un‘ 
ceflarily  happen ,  as  certainly  exifting  in  itc  U.  ne' 

Caufes;  a  Condition  which  is  to  happen  mfallibi^^ 
ncceffarily,  being  commonly  reputed  as  prefent1  V 
I  have  faid  under  Condition  de  futuro,  becaufe  h 
is  no  Difficulties  of  the  Condition  de  prefenti  and 
preetcrito  \  fince  that  Condition  exifts  already,  and  iV 
be  confidered  as  already  accomplifhed.  *  ll 

2.  I  lay  the  fame  Thing  of  a  Confent  given,  Und 
Condition  de  futuro,  which  is  impoffible  •  becaule  I  * 
Condition  is  not  commonly  confidered  as  interjected 1  ^ 

3.  I  anfwer,  that  a  Confent  given  under  a  Condition  dc 

futuro,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Eftence  or  End  of  Ma 

riage,  far  from  being  fufficicnt  to  render  the  Marriage 
lawful,  renders  it  on  the  contrary  void  and  unlawful 
which  I  prove  by  the  canonical  Laws,  where  it  is  flKj’ 
that  if  Conditions  again  ft  the  Effence,  End ,  &c.  of  Matri 
mony,  be  infer  ted  in  the  Contrail ,  viz.  if  one  of  the  contrast* 
ing  Parties  was  to  jay  to  the  other ,  I  contrast  with  pit 
provided  you  avoid  having  Children,  or  till  f  find  a  more 
deferving  Wife,  or  if  you  will  profli  lute your (elf  for  Gain • 

fuch  Contrail,  let  it  be  otherwife  ever  fo  favourable  is  of 

no  Effeli. 

5.  A  Condition  given  under  a  foam  e fid  Condition,  pr.vi- 

ded  it  be  not  repugnant  to  the  Subftance,  End ,  See.  of  Ma¬ 
trimony,  is  fujftcient  to  render  it  valid  and  lawful,  becaufe 
fuch  Confent  ought  to  be  confider’d  as  if  tneie  was  no 
Condition  at  all. 

5.  A  Confent  given  under  an  honeft  and  pcfftble  Condi¬ 
tion  de  futuro,  is  not  fufficient  to  render  the  Mam  rye  valid 
de  prefenti,  but  that  Condition  fuj pends  the  Validity  tlvrtsf, 
fo  long  as  it  remains  nnaccomplifoed :  Becaufe  it  is  of  the 
Nature  of  a  Condition,  to  fufpend  the  Confent  till  ir  he 
accomplifhed,  unlcfs  it  be  confider’d  by  the  Law,  as  if 
it  had  not  been  added  ;  therefore  as  an  honeft  and  parti¬ 
ble  Condition  de  futuro,  is  not  conlider’d  by  the  Law  as 
not  added,  the  Marriage  remains  void  lo  long  as  live 
Condition  remains  unaccomplished. 

5.  It  may  be  afked,  next.  If  the  Confent  given  for  Mar¬ 
riage  muft  neceffarily  be  fenfible  and  man  iff  ;  boiv,  end 
before  what  Per fons  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  1 .  That  the  Confent  of  the  contraSling 
Parties,  mu  ft  ncceffarily  be  fenfible  and  manifest,  otbtnvtfe 
it  is  not  fufficicnt  to  render  the  Marriage  valid  \  becaufe 
the  ElFence  of  Marriage  con  fills  in  that  mutual  Confent, 
therefore  both  Parties  muft  be  convinced  of  it,  which 
cannot  be  without  fome  external  Signs. 

The  Confent  of  the  contracting  Parties,  at  prefent, 
muft  be  manifeft  and  fenfible,  not  only  to  one  another, 
but  likewife  to  the  proper  Minifter,  ami  to  two  or  three 
Witnefles,  and  that  under  Pain  of  Nullity;  becaufe  it 
was  thus  decreed  by  the  Council  of  Trent ,  Scjf.  24.  which 
is  followed  in  the  Church  ol  England,  on  this  Arndt, 

and  ll  veral  others  relating  to  the  Difei  dine. 

I  have  laid,  at  prefent,  to  give  thereby  to  iindeiftant, 
that  before  the  fordaicl  Decree  ol  the  Council,  it  was 
fufficicnt  at  leaf!  for  the  Validity  ol  the  Marriage 
the  Confent  of  the  two  comraFbng  Parties,  ihouM  at  re¬ 
ciprocally  known  to  one  another,  withotit  letting  *t 
known,  either  to  the  Miniiler,  or  to  Witmihs ;  <IIU 
then  clandellmc  Marriages  were  thought  valid. 

3.  There  is  requir'd,  bcfides,  at  lea  1 1  to  renon  .no 

riage  lawful,  a  publick  Publication  ol  bans,  at  Q' 
different  'l  imes  ;  and  that  according  to  the  Uninu  o 

Trent,  Stiff.  4,  c.  1 . 

From  thefe  I  pafs  to  feveral  very  ellenti.il  aiu 
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which  1  anfwer,  that  thereby  is  commonly  underftood 
r  thltr  pre-exifting,  which  renders  a.  Marriage  either  po- 
l.i  negatively,  invalid  or  unlawful  ;  either  by  the 

mal  pofitive,  divine ,  or  human  Right. 

Tfay  1.  That  an  Impediment  is  fomething  pre-exifting, 

}  y-Ve  it  could  not  be  conceived,  how  it  could  in 
h  Beginning  render  it  invalid  or  unlawful.  The  Rea* 
thC  1  °becaufe  if  it  be  confidered  only  as  fomethin 
^tidcious,  it  could  be  faid,  that  it  either  hinders  the 
T If  thereof,  or  only  diflTolves  the  conjugal  Knot ;  for  an 
V  ample  tlie  Affirmation,  we’ll  bring  an  Affinity 
traded  by  an  unlawful  Copulation,  after  Marriage  ; 
C°d  for  an  Example  of  the  fecond,  a  folemn  Vow  of 
Chaftity,  though  this  is  not  received  in  the  Church  of 

^ffayf  2.  Either  pofi Lively  or  negatively ,  for  it  is  not 
ecefiary  to  be  accounted  an  Impediment ,  that  it  Ihould 
he  always  fomething  pofuive,  as  is  the  Impediment  of 
Crime,  Rape,  kfic.  but  it  luffices,  that  it  be  fomething 

negative,  as  is  the  Impediment  of  Impotency,  &V. 

It  is  faid,  3.  Which  renders  from  the  Beginning ,  a 
Marriage  invalid  or  unlawful  \  becaufe,  either  the  Im¬ 
pediment  is  diriment,  ami  thus  renders  the  Marriage 
invalid,  or  Impediment  only  ;  and  thus  renders  only  the 

Marriage  unlawful.  . 

Our  next  Queftion  on  this  Subject,  will  nc,  how  the 

hr, pediment  of  Matrimony  confidered  in  general  is  divided  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  commonly  divided  into 

diriment  Impediment,  and  into  Impediment,  fimply  ImpcdE 

wit  \  becaufe  either  the  Impediment  of  Matrimony  is 

fuch,  that  it  not  only  hinders  it  from  being  contracted, 

but  like  wife  renders  it  void  after  it  has  been  contracted  ; 

and  thus  is  a  diriment  Impediment  *,  or  the  Impediment 

is  fuch,  that  it  does  not  render  Matrimony,  after  it 

has  been  contracted  invalid,  but  hinders  it  only  from 

being  contracted  lawfully,  and  thus  is  only  a  fimple 

Impediment. 

The  Roman  Church  reckons  fifteen  diriment  Imped  1- 
diments,  contained  in  the  following  Verfcs, 

Error ,  conditio ,  votum,  cognat io,  crimen. 

Cult  us  difparitas ,  vis,  or  do ,  ligamcn ,  honcflas. 

Si  wens,  a  finis,  ft  clandcfiinus,  &  impos , 

Si  mtilier  ft  rapt  a,  loco  nec  reddita  tuto  *, 

Hue  facienda  vet  ant  connubia,  fa  din  retrain  ant. 

Of  thefe  Impediments  fomc  are  fuch  with  refpeCt  to 
certain  Per  forts,  fuch  are  the  Impediments  of  Relation, 
Affinity,  Crime,  &c.  and  others  arc  lo  abfolutely  with 
refpect  to  all  Sorts  of  Perfons  whatever,  fuch  are  the 
Impediments  of  Jolcnm  Vow,  Order,  Folly,  abfolute  Im- 
pot  any,  ccc. 

Now  we’ll  enter  into  a  find  Examcn  of  each  Impedi¬ 
ment  in  particular,  beginning  by  the  firft,  viz.  Error. 

Therefore,  it  may  be  afkcd  which  is  the  Error  which 
renders  a  Marriage  void  ?  Which  to  anfwer  in  a  proper 
Manner,  we  mult  con  fid  er,  1.  That  by  the  Word  of 
Error  is  undcrllood  an  ACt  of  the  Underflanding, 
thinking  a  Thing  true,  which  is  entirely  ialle,  or  a 
'filing  falfe,  which  is  entirely  true. 

2.  That  there  may  be  three  Sorts  of  Error,  with  RdpeCl 
to  the  ObjeCl,  viz.  1.  With  Helped  to  the  Subllancc, 
as  when  one  Pcrlbn  is  taken  for  another,  viiz.  Leah  for 
Rachel.  2,  With  Regatd  to  the  Condition  of  the  Perfon, 
not  that  which  modifies  and  fill  pends  the  Con  trad,  but 
that  winch  imports  either  a  fcrvile  or  free  Condition,  as, 
when,  v.  gr.  one  marries  a  Woman  Slave,  which  he 
thought  free.  3.  \\  uh  Repaid  to  the  Quality  of  the 
Perfon,  as  when,  v.  gr.  one  marries  a  Prollitutc  lor  an 
hotkll  Woman,  or  a  Woman  of  low  Extinction  for  one 
of  Bhih.  q .  With  Helped  to  the  Fortune,  as  when,  v.  gr. 
ft  Man  mat  lies  a  poor  Woman,  which  he  thought  rich. 

3.  That  the  Error  can  be  confider’d  in  two  Manners, 
Mill  Relptd  to  the  Ad,  1.  As  Antecedent.  2.  As 
Concomiiam.  'That  is  Antecedent,  which  is  the  Caule 
d  the  Ad  urn  i  and  that  Concomitant  which  does  not  in¬ 
duce  to  Ad,  but  which  accompanies  the  Adion  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  as  that  the  Ad  does  not  at  ail  depend  on  his 
kxiflcnce,  as  when,  v.  gr,  one  contrads  with  Elizabeth 
dunking  her  to  be  Mary,  for  he  is  fo  habitually  difpolcd 
in  his  Will,  that  though  lie  ihoukl  know  her  to  be  Eli- 
zabetb,  he  would  as  freely  marry  her,  and  perhaps  looncr. 

Jhefe  proobferved, 

Von.  II. 


I  anfwer,  1,  That  an  antecedent  Error ,  and  even  a 
concomitant  one,  with  Refpedt  to  the  Perfon ,  invalidates 
or  renders  void ,  of  natural  Right,  and  much  more  of  hu¬ 
man  Right,  the  Marriage  contra  tied  with  that  Gram - 
fiance.  Becaufe  that  Error  deftroys  entirely  the  Confent 
requifite  for  the  Validity  of  Marriage,  fince  a  perfed 
Knowledge  of  the  Perfon  muft  be  the  firft  and  fubftan- 
tial  Ohjedt  of  a  Contrad  of  Marriage.  Whence  he  that 
contrads  with  fuch  Error,  is  not  reckoned  to  confent  to 
be  married,  but  with  the  Perfon  he  has  in  his  Mind  *, 
and  he  does  not  contrad  with  that,  when  he  contrads 
with  an  Error  with  Regard  to  the  Perfon,  becaufe  he 
contrads  with  that  he  has  not  in  his  Mind,  therefore, 
notwithflandtng  that  with  only  that  concomitant  Igno¬ 
rance  he  be  fo  affeded  in  his  Will,  that  he  would  not 
mils  con  trading  with  Elizabeth ,  if  he  knew  her  to  be 
Elizabeth  becaufe  the  Confent  requir’d  in  Marriage-, 
muft  be  pofitive  and  adual ;  which  confent  is  not  fuch, 
when  there  is  in  it  a  concomitant  Error,  fince  there  is  no 
Pofition  without  Knowledge. 

.  I  anfwer,  2.  That  an  Error,  with  Regard  to  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  a  Perfon,  invalidates  a  Marriage  •,  which  will 
be  proved  by  the  next  Article. 

I  anfwer,  3.  That  an  Error,  with  Regard  to  the 
Quality  and  Fortune  of  the  Perfon,  docs  not  of  itfelf 
invalidate  a  Marriage ;  becaufe  that  Error  does  not  re¬ 
late  to  the  Perfon,  but  only  to  the  Accidents ;  and  no¬ 
thing  hinders  fuch  Contrads  from  being  voluntary,  with 
Regard  to  the  Subftance. 

It  I  be  afked  what  Condition  invalidates  a  Marriage  ; 
before  I  anfwer,  we  muft  obferve,  1.  That  it  is  a  Que¬ 
ftion  here  of  the  Error  with  refped  to  the  Condition. 

2.  That  the  Condition  underftood  here  is  not  properly 
that  exprefled  by  the  Particle  if,  or  by  the  Equivalent 
provided,  when ,  &c.  which  keeps  in  Sufpenfe ;  but  that 
which  import  a  fervile  Condition. 

3.  That  it  is  a  Qucltion  here  of  that  Error  which  re¬ 
gards  the  fervile  Condition  of  the  Perfon,  and  which  hap¬ 
pens  when  any  Body  marries  a  Slave,  thinking  her  to  be 
free ;  fuch  an  Error  rendering  a  Marriage  void.  Thefe 
pre-obierv’d, 

I  anfwer,  that  an  antecedent  or  concomitant  Error, 
with  Regard  to  the  fervile  Condition  of  the  Perfon,  ren¬ 
ders  a  Marriage  void,  by  the  pofitive  and  ecclefiaftical 
Right,  in  that  Cafe  where  he  who  contrads  with  fuch  an 
Error,  is  of  a  free  Condition. 

Our  next  Queftion  is,  which  Degree  of  Parentage  in¬ 
validates  a  Marriage  ? 

Prcvioully  to  my  anfwcring  this  Queftion,  we  muft: 
obferve,  1.  That  by  the  Word  Parentage  is  underftood 
a  certain  Relation  of  the  con  trading  Parties  between 
them  fe  Ives. 

2.  That  there  arc  three  Sorts  of  Relation,  viz.  a  natu¬ 
ral  one  called  Confanguinity ,  one  fpiritual,  and  the  third 
E-gal  ;  each  hereof  muft  be  explained  before  we  proceed 
further. 

A  natural  Relation  or  Confanguinity ,  is  commonly  de¬ 
fined  an  Union  between  thole  Perfons,  one  of  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  other  by  a  carnal  Generation,  or  between 
thofe  which  clelcend  from  the  lame  common  Stock  by  a 
carnal  Generation. 

It  is  called,  1.  An  Union  becaufe  by  Sanguinity  fcvcral 
Perfons  are  joined  together,  as  by  a  Knot,  not  a  phyfick 
but  a  moral  one. 

It  is  faid,  2.  Between  Perfons,  one  of  which  proceeds 
from  the  other,  by  a  carnal  Generation,  either  to  denote 
the  cl  i  red  Line  of  Confanguinity,  or  to  exclude  the  For¬ 
mation  of  Eve  of  one  of  Aland s  Ribs. 

3.  Jt  is  laid,  or  between  thefe  Perfons,  which  defeend 
from  the  fame  common  Stock,  by  a  carnal  Generation  •, 
to  denote  the  tranfverfal  or  collateral  Line.  If  I  be  afk¬ 
ed,  what  I  underftand  here  by  the  Name  of  common 
Stock  I’ll  anfwer,  that  by  Stock  is  underftood  that  Perfon 
from  which  the  Defendants  draw  their  Origin  and  Blood. 

It  is  laid  from  a  near  Stock  \  becaufe  thofe  who  de¬ 
feend  from  a  too  diflant  Stock,  have  no  Confanguinity, 
otherwile  there  would  be  a  Confanguinity  between 
Aland s  or  Noa/d s  Defendants ;  whence  it  is  commonly 
laid,  that  the  moll  diftant  Relation  is  not  fo  much  to  he 
accounted  a  Stock,  as  a  Root,  whence  the  Stock  and 

Branches  draw  their  Origin. 

5.  It  is  faid  by  Generation,  i.  c.  by  aProdudion  of  a 

1 2  E  Living 
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Living  joined  with  a  Living,  in  Similitude  of  Nature. 

6.  It  is  faid  by  carnal  Generation ,  i.  e.  by  a  communi¬ 
cative  Prodtftftion  of  Fleffi  and  Blood. 

It  may  be  afked  here  for  a  clearer  Elucidation  of  our 
Definition,  which  is,  and  how  many  there  are  Lines  of 
Confanguinity ;  and  which  is  the  Degree  minded  in  the 
Line,  either  direct  or  collateral,  and  how  we  can  diftin- 
guifli  the  Degrees  of  Confanguinity  ?  To  anfwer  thofe 
Qucftions. 

I  anfwer,  1.  That  by  Line  is  underftood  a  certain  Se¬ 
ries  and  Co-ordination  of  Confanguinity  ;  and  I  fay, 
that  we  may  confider  two  Lines  of  Confanguinity,  a 
dir  eft  one,  and  the  other  collateral  or  tranfverfal. 

The  dir  eft  one  is  that  Series  of  Confanguins,  in 
which  the  Inferiors  defeend  from  the  Superiors  by  a 
carnal  Generation  :  Such  is  the  Series  in  which  the  Son 
defeends  from  the  Father;  the  Grandfon  from  the  Son, &V. 

The  collateral  or  tratifverfal  Line ,  is  that  ordinate  Se¬ 
ries  of  Confanguins,  who  defeend  from  the  fame  com¬ 
mon  and  near  Stock,  but  not  from  one  another:  Such 
is  the  Series  with  Brothers,  with  Sifters,  with  Uncles  with 
Nephews,  (fic, 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  by  a  Degree  in  a  Line,  is  under- 
Hood  the  Diftance  of  one  Perfon  from  another  in  that 
fame  Line. 

I  anfwer,  3.  That  Confanguins  are  fo  many  Degrees 
diftant  from  one  another  in  a  dired:  Line,  as  there  are 
Perfons  reckoned  in  a  Series,  one  of  them  being  taken 
our.  Thus  Father  and  Son  are  in  the  firft:  Degree;  the 
Grandfather  and  Grandfon  in  the  fecond  Degree.  But 
the  Confanguins  in  an  equal  tranfverfal  Line,  are  diftant 
from  one  another  of  fo  many  Degrees,  as  they  are  di¬ 
ftant  from  the  common  Stock  ;  thus  two  Brothers  are 
only  diftant  from  one  another  of  one  Degree,  and  two 
Nephews  of  two  Degrees ;  but  if  the  tranfverfal  Line  be 
unequal,  the  Confanguins  who  are  diftant  unequally  from 
the  common  Stock,  are  diftant  between  them  by  as  ma¬ 
ny  Degrees,  as  the  moft  diftant  of  them,  is  diftant  from 
the  common  Stock  ;  fo  that  if  one  of  them  be  diftant  of 
one  Degree  only,  and  the  other  of  five  Degrees,  they  are 
reckoned  to  be  diftant  between  them  of  five  Degrees. 

Confanguinity  terminates  in  the  fixth  or  feventh  De¬ 
gree,  excepting  in  the  Succefiion  to  the  Crown  ;  in 
which  Cafe  Confanguinity  is  continued  to  Infinity. 

The  Civilians  call  fratres  Confanguinei ,  thofe  born  of 
the  fame  Father  ;  in  Oppofition  to  fratres  Vtcrini ,  who 
are  only  born  of  the  fame  Mother. 

According  to  the  common  Opinion,  thofe  were  not 
allowed  to  complain  of  an  inofficious  Tcftament,  /.  e. 
of  being  difinherited  without  Caufe  ;  excepting  from  the 
Turpitude  of  the  Perfon  appointed  Heir  in  their  Place. 
But  Van  Water  endeavours  to  ffiew  the  contrary ;  and 
urge  that  the  Confanguinei  might  plead  Inofficiofity,  even 
where  the  Teftament  was  not  made  in  Favour  of  a  Per- 
lon  incapable. 

As  to  the  legal  Kinfhip,  or  Relation ,  it  is  that  Relation 
which  arifes  from  Adoption.  Which  to  underftand,  we 
mull  examine  what  Adoption  is,  which  is  commonly  de¬ 
fined  a  gr  ain't  te  yJffumption  of  a  Stranger  for  a  Son  and 
Jleir.  It  is  called,  1.  AJfumption ,  i.  e.  Election :  It  is 
railed,  2.  Gratuite ,  i.  e.  liberal,  and  without  any  Bur¬ 
then  :  Ic  is  iiiid,  3.  Of  a  Stranger,  i.  c.  of  a  Perfon 
wanting  that  Degree  of  Filiation  to  which  he  is  pro¬ 
moted.  Which  does  not  hinder,  notwithftanding,  a  Re¬ 
lation  irom  being  capable  of  Adoption  ;  fince  it  fufficcs 
for  ir,  that  the  adopted  Perfon  be  not  born  of  the  Perfon 
who  adopts  him;  whence  nothing  hinders  a  Father-in- 
law  from  adopting  a  Daughter-in-law. 

With  Regard  to  the  a  fore  (aid  Adoption,  you  muft  ob- 
ferve  that  theft*  Conditions  are  required  in  tiie  Perfon  who 
adopt>.,  1.  That  he  be  a  Male.  2.  That  he  be  of  his 
own  Right,  or  his  own  Mailer.  3.  That  he  be  major. 
4.  That  he  has  no  natural  Impocency  towards  procrea¬ 
ting  Children.  The  Conditions  required  in  the  Perfon 
adopted,  arc,  1.  Thar  he  be  pre fen t  before  the  Perfon 
who  adopts  him,  and  confenting  to  it.  2.  That  he  be 
younger,  at  lead  by  eighteen  Years  than  the  Perfon  that 
adopts  him,  that  by  Rcafon  of  his  Age  he  may  have 
him  for  Father,  fince  that  Adoption  of  Children  has  been 
invented  and  introduced  ad  injlar.  of  carnal  Children. 
3.  That  he  be  a  Stranger,  in  the  Manner  above-men¬ 


tioned  ;  having  regard,  however,  in  that  Cafe 
Law  and  Cuftoms  of  every  Kingdom.  Thef  *  t0  ^ 
ferved,  " c 

I  anfwer  that  a  natural  Kinffiip  or  Confan&u  1 
tranfverfal  Line,  annuls  at  prefen  t  a 


fourth  Degree  inclufively,  and  antientiy  to^hpf^ t0 ^ 

I  fay,  1.  In  the  tranfverfal  Line ,  to  infini^f 
according  to  the  common  Opinion  of  Doftors  j  ™2t 
lation  in  a  diredl  Line,  annihilates  a  Marriao--  q;^e* 
ther,  and  even  in  infinitum,  ^  Uc‘1  hr- 

2.  Only  in  the  fourth  Degree ,  and  that  at 
to  give  to  underftand,  that  in  the  tranfverfal 
Kinffiip  never  invalidates  in  the  fifth  Decree 
the  Line  be  fuppofed  equal  on  both  Sides  of  the  r  '  r 
guins,  or  Unequal.  Whence  I  fay,  that  hp  Ji  °nlan‘ 
Parc  is  in  the  third  or  fourth  Degree,  can  contrlft"0^ 
that  which  on  the  other  Parc  is  in  the  fifth  Decree  ^ 

If  I  be  afked  with  Regard  to  a  natural  Kinfhft 
cording  to  what  Right  it  has  the  Power  ofdiffokim  „  u  ’ 
riage?  I’ll  anfwer,  that  natural  Kinffiip  has  thar  p  ar‘ 
of  natural  Right,  with  refpedl  to  the  firft  Decree  °pCr 
Nature  has  in  Abhorrence  a  Marriage  contracted  °f 
Brother  and  Sifter,  unlefs  ic  be  in  cafe  of  an  extre*! 
Neceffity,  as  it  happened  in  the  Beginning  of  the  \\M? 
when  Adani  s  Son  could  have  no  other  Wife  but  M  »! 
Daughter.  I  fay,  2.  That  that  Kinffiip  has  the Powerto 
difiolve  a  Marriage,  with  refped  to  the  other  Decrees 
only  of  an  ecciefiaftical  Right  ;  whence  I  fay  brides’ 
that  two  Infidels  married  in  the  Degrees  prohibited  only 
by  the  ecciefiaftical  Right,  can,  after  they  have  been 
converted,  continue  in  that  Marriage,  becaufe  \\[m 
they  contracted  it  they  were  not  fubjeft  to  the  eccie¬ 
fiaftical  Laws  ;  thus  their  Marriage  is  valid,  and  cannot 
be  annihilated  by  their  Converfion. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  a  legal  Kin/hip  renders  a  Marriage 
•void,  1.  In  a  direeft  Line,  between  the  Adopting  and 
Adopted,  and  between  their  Children  to  the  fourth  De¬ 
gree.  2.  In  a  tranfverfal  Line,  between  the  legitimate 
Children  of  the  Adopting,  while  they  remain  in  the 
Power  of  their  Father,  and  the  Adopted.  3.  By  manner 
of  Affinity,  between  the  Wife  of  the  Adopting,  and  the 
Adopted,  and  vice  verfa ,  between  the  Wife  of  the 
Adopted  .and  the  Ad  opring.  Obfcrving  at  the  fame 
Time,  that  this  Kinffiip  in  the  firft  and  third  Degrees 
above-mentioned,  is  always  diriment,  though  the  Adop¬ 
tion  be  diflolved  by  the  Death  of  the  Perfon  w/10  adopted ; 
but  in  the  fecond  it  is  no  longer  diriment,  but  while  the 
adopted  lafts,  and  the  legitimate  Children  of  the  adopt¬ 
ing  remain  in  the  Power  of  their  Father. 

We’ll  afk  next,  if  and  what  Crime  has  the  Power  to 
diffolve  a  Marriage ,  and  by  what  Right ?  To  which  I 
anfwer,  that  two  Crimes  have  the  Power  to  difiolve  a  Mar¬ 
riage,  viz.  Homicide  and  Adultery ,  not  every  /Mutiny,  nor 
all  Homicide ,  but  that  attended  with  certain  Circttm/lancts . 

If  I  be  afked,  What  Conditions  are  required  in  an  Homi¬ 
cide,  that  it  may  have  the  Power  to  diffolve  a  Marriott? 
To  which  I  anfwer,  that  all  the  following  ones  arc  re¬ 
quired ;  fo  that  if  one  of  them  be  wanting,  the  reft  can¬ 
not  diffolve  the  Marriage. 

The  firft  is  a  real  Murder  of  the  Htiffiand,  or  of  the 
Wife,  but  not  that  which  has  been  only  attempted,  lo 

that  the  Hu /band  muft  kill  in  fiuft  his  Wife,  or  thcvvjle 
her  Hufband.  For  in  all  penal  Laws  it  is  commonly  re¬ 
quired,  chat  the  Effefl  fhoulcl  be  con  fu  in  mated,  to  incur 
the  Puniffiment,  which  is  fuppofed  inflifted  by  that  U's. 
Hence  it  follows,  1.  That  he  who  kills  another  L*t  on 
with  Intention  to  kill  his  Wife,  and  the  lame  mu  e 
fuel  of  the  Wife,  is  not  in  the  Impediment  of  the  rim  . 
It  follows,  2.  That  he  or  ffie  that  has  given  Order  to  u 
his  Wife,  or  her  Hufband,  and  has  alter  wards  rL'0,‘ 
that  Order,  and  has  fufficientJy  fignified,  that  cvo. 
tion  to  theAfiaffin,  is  not  fubjeft  to  the  Impeding 
the  Crime.  But,  fay  you,  does  it  Matter  much  tn  >  • 

Manner  a  Hufband  is  killed  by  bis  l Vi  ft',  °f  a  p  l‘f  '  n 
Hufband ?  No;  for  it  fufficcs  that  he  kills  her*  0 > 

kills  him,  no  Matter  whether  by  him  fell,  or  ’ 

whether  by  a  Sword,  or  by  Poifon,  or  any  ol.ut  I 

The  fecond  Condition  is,  that  the  Man  am 
who  want  to  be  married  together,  1  milt  Live  -1  ^ 
together  againfl  the  Life  of  the  decealcd  .  ’  0JI. 
Wife;  whence  if  it  happens,  that  one  oi  them  * 
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m  ^  the  Death  of  the  Wife  or  Hufband,  without  the 

r  recurrence  of  the  other,  they  are  not  reckoned  to  have 
contracted  the  Impediment  of  the  Crime,  excepting 
otwithftanding,  the  Cafe  in  which  in  Confequence  of 
fucli  a  Murder,  an  Adultery  has  been  committed  ;  for 
t  fusees  in  fuch  Cafe,  that  one  of  them  has  machinated 
the  Murder,  though  the  other  be  not  confcious  of  it. 

The  third  Condition  is,  that  the  Confpiracy  may  be 
carried  on  to  the  End,  that  the  Hufband  or  Wife 
dead,  the  Confpirators  may  be  at  Liberty  to  marry. 
The5Reafon  is,  becaufe  the  Church  has  decreed  that 
Impediment  to  hinder  a  Hu/band  from  killing  his  Wife, 
or  a  Wife  her  Hufband,  and  afterwards  marry  the  Perfon, 
with  whom  that  Death  had  been  concerted. 

But  what  can  be  [aid,  fay  you,  of  a  Hujband  or  Wife , 
who  concert  the  Death  of  his  Wife ,  or  of  her  Hujband , 
with  another  Perfon ,  by  a  Motive  of  Hatred  or  Revenge , 
and  not  with  a  View  of  marrying  fuch  Perfon  ?  I  anfwer, 
that  in  fuch  a  Cafe  a  grievous  Sin  is  committed,  but  it 
is  not  properly  an  Impediment  of  the  Crime,  which  has 
the  Power  to  invalidate  a  Marriage. 

It  will  be  afked  next,  which  Kind  of  Adultery  has  the 

Power  to  invalidate  a  Marriage  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  Adultery  can  be  an  Impedi¬ 
ment  in  three  different  Manners. 

1.  When  Adultery  is  joined  with  Murder  committed 
with  the  View  of  marrying  the  Perfon  who  was  acceflary 
to  that  Murder. 

2.  When  the  Adultery  is  joined  with  Marriage,  the 
former  Wife  being  yet  living,  as,  v.  gr .  when  Titius, 
his  former  Wife  being  yet  living,  has  a  carnal  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Mary ,  and  marries  her  at  his  former  Wife’s 
Death ;  for  in  that  Cafe  he  is  not  allowed  to  marry 
Mary,  at  his  former  Wife’s  Death  ;  notwithftanding, 
whether  the  Adultery  be  committed  before  or  after  he 
married  his  former  Wife,  provided  it  be  committed 

while  that  former  Wife  was  alive. 

3.  When  the  Adultery  is  joined  with  a  Promife  of 
Marriage  with  the  Perfon,  with  whom  the  Adultery  is 
committed  *,  no  Matter  if  the  Promife  be  made  with  an 
Oath  or  not.  —  If  I  be  aflced,  if  the  Promife  tnufi  be  re¬ 
ciprocal  to  have  the  Force  of  a  diriment  Impediment  ?  I 
anfwer  in  the  Negative,  becaufe  the  Laws  require  only 
a  Promife ,  which  can  be  fuch  without  being  reciprocal. 
Two  Things  are  required  to  this  Promife,  j.  That  it 
be  manifeft  by  fome  external  Sign.  2.  That  it  be  ac¬ 
cepted. 

From  all  we  have  Paid  on  this  SubjcCt  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred,  that  there  are  four  Cafes  in  which  Homicide  and 
Adultery  have  the  Power  to  difiolve  Marriage  by  the 
ccclefiaftical  Right,  viz. 

1.  When  the  Hufband  and  a  Woman  contrive  with 
a  common  Confent  the  Death  of  the  Wife,  with  a  View 
of  being  afterwards  married  together. 

2.  When  an  Adulterer  procures  the  Death  of  his  Wife 
or  of  the  Hufband  of  his  Adultercfs,  to  marry  her  after¬ 
wards.  Likewife,  when  the  Adultercfs  procures  the 
Death  of  her  Hufband,  or  the  Death  of  the  Wife  of  the 
Perfon  with  whom  flic  has  committed  Adultery,  to 
marry  afterwards  the  Adulterer. 

3.  When  the  Adulterers  have  contracted  together, 
the  former  Wife  and  Hufband  being  yet  living;  or  one 
of  the  Parties  having  yet  his  former  Help-mate. 

4.  When  the  Adulterers  have  promiied  to  marry  one 
another,  after  the  Death  of  the  Wife  of  the  Adulterer, 
and  of  the  ITu (band  of  the  Adultercfs. 

Hut  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  this  Impediment  of  the 
Crime  has  been  eftablifhed  by  the  eccleaflaflical  Law 
only  •,  becaufe  we  lind  no  where  that  it  has  the  Sanction, 
cither  of  the  natural  or  divine  Law. 

If  I  be  afked,  why  the  Church  has  decreed  that  hnpedi - 
mnt't  I’ll  anfwer,  that  it  has  done  it  to  prevent  Jcvcral 
Homicides  and  Adulteries ;  for  Hufband  and  Wife  would 
he  much  more  ready  to  procure  one  another’s  Death, 
in  hope  of  a  future  Marriage,  if  the  Church  by  its  ufual 
Prudence  had  not  put  that  Bar  to  it. 

Our  next  Quell  ion  is,  an,  and  which  Dif parity  of 
Worjhip  dijfolvcs  Marriage  ? 

before  1  anfwer  this'  important  Queftion,  wc  mull 
obferve,  i.  That  by  Difparuy  of  Worfhip  is  un- 
derftooil  Divetfity  of  Religion,  fuch  as  is  found  be¬ 
tween  the  Faithfuls  and  Infidels. — 2,  That  the  Infidels 


can  be  confidered  in  two  Manners,  t.  As  baptized} 
fuch  as  Hereticks,  and  Apoftates.  2.  As  not  bap¬ 
tized,  fuch  as  all  Infidels,  who  have  not  been  ini¬ 
tiated  to  the  true  Baptifm  of  Chrifl:.  3.  That  it  is  a 
Queftion  here,  if  the  Difparity,  found,  j.  Between  a 
Perfon  who  is  baptized,  and  one  not  baptized,  be  an 
Impediment  capable  to  diffolvc  a  Marriage.  2.  If  that 
Difparity  of  Worfhip  which  is  between  an  Orthodox  and' 
an  Herecick,  be  likewife  a  diriment  Impediment.  Thefe 
pre-obferved, 

I  anfwer,  1.  That  the  Difparity  of  Worfhip  between  a 
Perfon  that's  baptized,  and  one  who  is  not,  has  the  Faculty 
of  a  diriment  Impediment.  Which  is  proved  by  the  third 
Council  of  Toledo ,  c.  14.  and  by  the  con  Rant  and  univer- 
fal  Cuflom  of  the  Church,  Which  has  the  Power  to  de^ 
cree  Impediments.  Since  fuch  a  Cuftom,  which  I  fupj 
pofe  lawfully  eftablifhed,  has,  according  to  Sc.  Ifidorus , 
the  Power  of  Law,  and  muff  be  taken  for  Law  when 
the  Law  is  deficient. 

It  may  be  afked  here,  1.  If  the  Inf  dels  who  are  not 
baptized  who  are  married  together ,  tnujl  be  parted  when 
one  of  them  is  converted  to  the  Faith. 

Which  I  anfwer,  with  a  Diftin&ion,  in  the  Affirma¬ 
tive,  with  regard  to  fome  Cafes ;  and  in  the  Negative, 
with  regard  to  others. 

For  Proofs  of  the  firft  Part  of  my  Anfwer,  viz.  that 
they  are  to  be  parted  in  fome  Cafes ;  I  fay,  j .  That  they 
are  to  be  parted,  when  they  have  contracted  in  fome 
Impediment,  whieh  by  the  natural  Law,  or  the  Condi- 
tutions  of  their  Prince,  have  the  Power  to  difiolve  a 
Marriage.  As,  v.  gr.  when  an  Infidel  refufes  to  cohabit 
with  the  Faithful,  according  to  the  DoCtrine  of  the 
Apoftle,  1  Cor.v ii.  15.  But  if  the  Unbelieving  will  depart 
let  him  depart,  &rc.  or  likewife,  when  the  Infidel  agrees  to 
cohabit  with  the  Faithful,  but  not  without  thatCohabi ration 


being  injurious  to  the  Creator ;  in  that  Cafe  the  Faith¬ 
ful  can  difiolve  his  Marriage  and  marry  another,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Advice  of  the  fame  Apofile,  in  the  fame 
Place,  A  Brother  or  a  Sifter  is  not  under  Boyidage  in  fuch 
Cafes,  &c.  If  I  be  afked,  when,  in  fuch  Cafe ,  an  Injury 
is  fuppofed  to  be  offered  to  the  Creator  ?  I  anfwer,  that  it 
is  offered  when  the  Unbeliever  excites  the  Believer  to 
Sin  •,  or  when  he  does  not  hear  the  Name  of  God,  or 
of  Chrifl  with  RefpeCt,  or  blafphemes  it,  or  hinders  his 
Family  from  being  educated  in  the  Ciiriftian  Faith,  &V. 

I  prove  the  lecond  Part  of  my  Anfwer,  viz.  that  hi 
certain  Cafes  they  are  not  to  be  Jeparated ,  viz.  when  they 
have  contracted  without  any  Impediment  eftablifhed 
cither  by  Nature,  or  by  the  Prince  ;  and  when  the  Un¬ 
believer  agrees  to  cohabit  with  the  Believer,  without  any 
Injury  done  to  the  Creator \  and  when  there  is  no 
Danger  for  the  Believer  of  being  perverted. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  the  Difparity  of  IVorfhip  between 
two  Per  fins  baptized,  one  of  whom  is  Orthodox,  and 
the  other  Her  click,  is  not  a  diriment  Impediment  j  becaufe 
no  Law  has  decreed  it  fuch  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  a 
Marriage  contracted  between  two  Per fo ns,  one  of  whom 
is  orthodox,  the  other  hereticlc,  is  valid. 

Our  next  Queftion  is,  if,  and  which  Violence  dijfolvcs 
a  Marriage ,  and  by  what  Right?  I  have  no  need  to  dwell 
long  on  the  Explanation  of  this  Impediment,  fincc  it  is 
cafily  underftood  by  what  I  have  faid  heretofore,  when  I 
have  treated  of  the  Fear  cadens  in  conftantem  virtm,  and 


by  what  I  fliall  fay  hereafter,  when  1  fhall  explain  Rape * 

We’ll  afk  next,  if  a  Tye  be  a  diriment  Impediment  of 
Matrimony  \  and  what  is  underftood  by  Tye  or  Ligament  ? 

Before  I  anfwer  this  Queftion,  we  mult  obferve* 
1.  That  by  the  Name  IJgamcn,  a  Tye,  is  underftood 
the  indifloluble  Knot  of  Marriage,  whereby  a  married 
Perfon  remains  obliged  to  the  other  while  he  lives,  fo  as 
to  be  incapable  of  contracting  with  another.  2.  That 
it  is  Queftion  here  of  that  Knot  which  arifes  from  the 
Marriage  of  Pcrfons  baptized,  and  that  con fum mated. 
Since  we  have  laid  heretofore  that  a  Marriage  between 
Infidels  can  be  difib! ved,  if  one  of  them  be  converted* 

Thefe  p re- obferved, 

I  anfwer,  that  Ligamcn,  Tye,  or  Knot,  as  confidered 
in  this  Place,  has  the  Power  to  difiolve  a  Mariiage,  both 
by  the  ccclefiaftical  and  divine  Laws;  bcwuile  it  has 
been  lo  decreed  by  the  Church  ;  and  Jeffs  thrift  declares 
Matt,  xix,  9.  Whofiever  puts  away  his  Wife ,  ml  Jhall 
marry  another  commits  Adultery. 


It 
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It  may  be  afked,  in  this  Place,  If  a  Woman  can  marry 
a  fee  on  d  Hufband ,  when  Jhe  does  not  know  if  the  other  he 
dead  ;  but  only  prefumes  it ,  becaitfe  he  has  been  long  abfent  ? 
Which  Queftion  I  anfwer  in  the  Negative  ;  breaufe  fhe 
muft  have  at  leaft  a  moral  Certitude,  that  her  firft  Huf- 
band  is  dead,  for  fear  of  expofing  herleif  to  take  a  fe- 
cond  Hufband  when  the  fir  ft  is  yet  alive. 

It  may  be  afked,  2.  If  a  Woman  contracted  with  a  fe- 
cond  Hujband  believing  the  firft  was  dead ,  though  in  fall 
yet  alive ,  is  obliged  to  quit  the  fee 0 fid ,  to  return  to  the 
firfi  ?  Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative  ♦,  and  fay, 
that  fiie  neither  ought,  nor  can  afk,  or  grant  the  Duty 
of  Matrimony  to  the  fecond,  after  ihe  has  been  inform¬ 
ed  that  the  firft  is  alive. 

We’ll  afk  next,  If  and  what  pub  lick  Honefiy  is  capable 
to  diffolve  Marriage ,  and  how  far  ? 

Before  I  anfwer  this  Queftion,  we  muft  obferve, 

1.  That  it  is  underfiood  here  by  publick  Honefty, 
fome  apparent  Relation,  re fu king  either  from  Perfons 
having  been  lawfully  betrothed,  or  from  a  Marriage 
celebrated,  but  not  confummated.  With  this  Notion, 
we  muft  obferve,  1.  That  this  Sort  of  Honefty  is  called 
the  Juftice  of  publick  Honefty,  becaufe  founded  on -the 
Juftice  and  Kquity  of  publick  Honour,  and  on  a  com¬ 
mon  Honefty,  and  human  Decency.  2.  That  it  is  cal¬ 
led  an  apparent  Relation,  becaule  it  bears  along  with  it 
fome  Appearance  of  Affinity,  from  which  it  notwith- 
ftanding  differs,  becaule  Affinity  is  founded  on  Copula¬ 
tion  and  Honefty  not. 

We  muft  obferve,  2.  That  it  is  afked  here,  to  what 
Degree  this  publick  Honefty  invalidates  a  Marriage. 
Thefe  pre-obferved, 

I  anfwer,  1.  That  that  publick  Honefty ,  refit! ting  from 
a  lawful  Betrothing ,  is  an  Impediment ,  which  ever  Jim  e  the 
Council  of  Trent,  invalidates  a  Marriage  only  in  the  firfi 
Degree  bccaufe  it  has  been  thus  decreed  by  that  Coun¬ 
cil,  Seff.  24.  c.  3.  de  Reformat. 

I  have  faid,  1.  Which  refit  from  a  lawful  Betrothing  ; 
to  give  to  underhand,  that  before  that  Council  an  Impe¬ 
diment  refulting  even  from  an  invalid  Betrothing,  dif- 
folved  a  Marriage.  Hence  it  follows,  1.  That  a  con¬ 
ditional  Betrothing  has  not  the  Force  of  an  Impediment 
of  publick  Honefty,  before  the  Condition  be  accompiifh- 
ed,  becaufe  it  is  not  a  true  Betrothing  before  that  Ac- 
complifhmcnt.  2.  That  the  Impediment  of  publick 
Honefty  does  not  refult  from  a  Betrothing  difiolved 
with  the  mutual  Confent  of  the  contracting  Parties-,  be¬ 
caufe  fuch  a  Betrothing  is  invalid.  3.  The  Impediment 
of  publick  Honefty  does  not  refult  from  a  fecond  Be¬ 
trothing,  contra&cd  after  a  former  one,  which  was 
lawfully  contradict!.  Bccaufe  that  fecund  Betrothing  is 
render’d  invalid  by  the  former. 

I  have  laid,  2.  Only  in  the  fir  Cl  Degree,  to  (Minguifh 
it  from  the  Impediment  of  publick  Honefty,  relulting 
from  a  Marriage  celebrated,  but  not  confummated. 

I  anfwer,  2.  7 hat  the  Impediment  of  publick  Honefty , 
refill  ting  from  a  Marriage  celebrated ,  but  not  confummated , 
has  the.  force  to  diffolve  a  Marriage,  as  far  as  the  fourth 
Degree  according  to  the  Council  of  I  rent  \  winch  Im¬ 
pediment  of  publick  Honefty ,  is  not  minded  among  the 
Reformed. 

Our  next  Queftion  is,  If ,  and  which  Affinity  has  the 
force  of  a  diriment  Impediment ,  and  how  far  it  diftolvcs  a 
Marriage  ? 

Bcfoie  I  anfwer  this  Queftion  we  muft  obferve, 

1.  That  there  arc  two  Sorts  ol  Affinity,  one  fpirittial, 
and  the  other  carnal.  As  to  the  Ipnitual  Affinity,  it 
does  not  diftblvc  a  Marriage  •,  and  is  not  at  all  minded 
among  Pmteftants. 

2.  Thai  by  the  Name  of  carnal  Affinity  is  underftood 
the  Relation  ol  Perfons,  one  of  whom  has  had  a  carnal 
Knowledge  ol  the  Confanguin  of  the  other,  for  which 
Relation,  the  Conlanguins  of  that  Man  are  laid  to  be 
in  the  lame  Degree  of  Affinity  with  the  Woman  thus 
known,  as  they  arc  in  Conlimguinity  with  the  Man  him- 
iell.  11  I  be  a  Iked,  in  what  a  Jim  pie  fjfmity  differs  from 
Confanguinity  ?  I’ll  anfwer,  that  it  diners  in  that  C011- 
ianguinity  is  founded  in  the  fame  Blood  and  a  carnal  Af¬ 
finity  in  a  carnal  Knowledge,  lit  to  procreate  Children. 
For  all  other  Copulation  capable  to  produce  a  carnal  Af¬ 
finity,  cannot  produce  a  diriment  Impediment. 


3.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  carnal  TnowM 
which  the  Impediment  ot  Affinity  is  foundc  l  m 
ful,  which  is  between  two  Perfons  lawfully  m\’r !l'v- 
the  other  unlawful,  between  two  Perlons  who  !  ,a:'J 
fully  married.  Thefe  pre-obferved,  ‘  c  l!ut  h'V- 

I  anfwer,  i.  That  the  Impediment  of  rm-A  * 
refulting  from  an  unlawful  Copulation,  has 
diffolve  a  Marriage  to  the  fecottd  Degree  H 

cording  to  the  Louncil  of  'I rent,  Srii.  2t  y 
trin.  it  I  be  afked,  if  that  Impediment,  though';, 
invalidate  a  Marriage,  hinders  it,  nolmith%a« 
being  controlled  in  the  other  Degrees.  I’li'.J1 
the  Negative.  Iff  be  afked  further,  if  at  leap'll, ■" 
ders  a  Man  who  has  had  a  carnal  Knowlc'"re  0f  a  T" 
fry gu  in  of  his  Wife  in  the  third  or  fourth  ,*l'Cs"- 

qmring  the  Marriage-Duty  from  bis  r/jre?  i’ll  ,,7'V’ 
likewue,  this  Queltion  in  the  Negative  ■,  bccarlC  "fr 
finity  refulting  from  that  unlawful  Copuhtion  d'  ' 
the  Force  of  diffolving  a  Marriage  in  the  third  m'  ""jf 
Degree;  iince  that  Affinity  which  before  thCi,  ! 
has  not  the  Force  to  diffolve  it  beyond  the  fecoJ  ff 
gree,  has  not  likewife  the  Force  of  hindering- v] 
thereof,  when  contradlcd  beyond  that  Degree,  D  '  C 
If  I  be  afked,  by  what  Right  or  Law  that' My. 
the  lore c  to  invalidate  a  Marriage ?  I’ll  aniwcf^K  ’ 
tcclefiaftical,  not  by  the  divine  Law  •  ftnee  we*  fj.  ^ 

ther  in  the  Scripture,  nor  in  the  Tradition,  that 
Affinity  is  a  diriment  Impediment. 

,  ]>11  anlwer5  3-  That  an  /. ijfinity  refill  in*  from  a !:-■<> 
Copulation ,  has  the  force  to  diffolve  a 

fourth  Degree  inclufively,  and  no  further  ;  Prcauft-  jr Ins 
been  thus  decreed  by  the  Church,  c.  non  dm.  •  ron 
Jang.  C?  sijfinii. 

if  I  be  afked,  1.  If  /ijfinity  produces  /ffofuy  ?  pjj  an. 
fwer  m  the  Negative  fmee  wc  find  it  decreed  1,0  where 

Whence  we  commonly  fay,  ylffinis  wei,  mn  e.1  ,hh:s 

meus,  v.  gr.  becaule  a  Pcrfon  has  an  Affinity  wklfniy 

Brother,  it  does  not  follow  hence,  that  he  ius  an  Affinity 

with  me  ;  therefore  it  is  not  furprizing,  that  Peter  can 

marry  the  Sifter  of  the  Wife  of  his  Brother /W>  or 

James  the  Daughter  of  the  fecond  Wife  of  his  Father 
Henry. 

Our  next  Queftion  is,  If,  and  what  Felly  Msku  a 
Marriage  ? 

Before  I  anfwer  this  Queftion,  we  muft  obferve, 

1.  I  hat  by  the  Name  folly  is  underfiood  a  Privation  ol 
the  Life  of  Realbn,  proceeding  from  a  natural  Defect. 

2.  I  hat  that  Polly  can  be  confider’d  in  two  Manners  with 
refpect  to  Marriage.  1 .  As  In  ing  antecedent  to  the  Mar¬ 
riage.  2.  Or  fubfequent  to  it.  Thefe  pro  oblervM, 

I  anfwer,  1.  That  an  antecedent  lolly,  vim  her  it  lu 
confide  f  d  as  perpetual  or  as  temporal  cn!\,  has  while  n 
lajts  the  Force  to  diffolve  a  Marriage,  and  that  by  ibi  fw- 
tural  Law  becaule  it  takes  off  me  free  Content  neccl- 
laiiiy  requifite  in  the  Coniradl  of  Marriage,  Tlierdure 
it  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  if  the  Contract  of  a  Madman, 
or  of  a  Man  drunk,  or  aflecp,  be  confuted  ns  void. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  a  Folly  which  happens  after  tin 
Marriage  is  contracted ,  has  not  the  force,  to  rentier  it  vsif 
Becaule  a  Muniage  once  lawfully  con  crafted  is  iiUuwlu* 
ble  as  to  the  Knot,  while  both  Spoules  live. 

We’ll  afk  next,  Iff  and  which  1  in potency  can  render  0 
Marriage  void  ? 

Prev  10 Lilly  to  my  anfwcring  this  Queftion,  wc  nuift 
obferve,  1 .  That  it  is  not  Queftion  here  ol  the  hnn- 
teney  of  begetting  Children,  commonly  called  Sterility, 
finee  it  is  certain,  that  it  does  not  render  a  Man uge 
void ;  but  of  the  I m potency  of  a  carnal  CcpulatUn. 

2.  That  by  ihe  Impotcncy  we  mean,  is  underfiood  a  cer¬ 

tain  Inability  towards  a  carnal  Copulation,  or  toWll!^ 
confummaiing  Matrimony  by  that  carnal  Copuattu.  1 
ll  l  be  afked,  by  the  Way,  in  what  conftjh  thnl  1-"^ 
Copulation ,  and  what's  mccfjarily  required  for  if  1  |  ,in 

fwer,  that  it  confills  in  the  J/ million  of  the  Seed  0  t' 
Man,  within  the  Womb  of  the  Woman,  lor  it  h  7  1  j 
Semination  that  the  Man  and  the  Woman  are  proi’ct^  > 

to  be  one  and  the  fame  Plefh.  Whence  we  may  111 1!’  ' 
it  matters  not  from  whar  Part  the  Impotent y  lH‘}CC  ‘  ’ 
whether  from  the  Man  or  from  the  Woman;  a,u^.^ 
quenlly  it  is  no  Matter,  wlu-ther  it  he  active  01  f'  ^ 

3.  That  the  Impotcncy  meant  here,  can  be  con  ic  t 
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r  as  perpetual  or  temporal.  That  is  reckon’d  perpe- 
tn  1  which  cannot  be  remedied  without  putting  the  Life 
tufa  j  perfon  in  Danger*  or  without  Sin,  or  without  a  Mi- 
°  |  And  that  is  temporal,  which  can  be  remedied 
raCp'ocefs  of  Time,  either  by  Age,  or  the  common  Re- 
111  dies  of  the  Church  ;  or  by  the  Adminiftration  of  Me- 

dVines  without  any  Danger  for  the  Life  of  the  Pa- 
?nt  54,  That  both  thefe  Impotencies  can  be  again  ccn- 

fder’d  in  two  Manners,  i.  As  abfolute*  i.  e.  with  Re- 
}  $  t0  either  of  the  Perfons*  as  when,  v.  gr.  the  Man, 
becaufe  of  the  Impediment  he  has,  can  confummate 
Marriage  with  no  Woman  whatfoever.  2.  As  refpec- 
liveonTy,  /.  e.  with  Refpedt  to  a  certain  Perfon,  but  not 
to  all  others :  As  when,  v.  gr.  fome  Women  are  too 
narrow  with  Refpedt  to  fome  Man,  but  not  fo  with  Re- 
fpeft  to  fome  other.  5.  That  Impotency ,  particularly  the 
perpetual,  can  be  confidered  exiftent  in  the  Subject  at  the 
Time  the  Marriage  is  fuppofed  contraded,  or  happen- 
jna  after  the  Marriage  is  contracted*  Thefe  pre- 

obferved, 

Ianfwer,  r.  That  a  perpetual  Impotency ,  fuppofed  to 
exift  hi  one  of  the  contracting  Parties ,  at  the  Time  the  Mar- 
ffare  is  contrasted ,  renders  it  void ,  and  that  by  the  natural 
Lav  \  becaufe  it  has  been  fo  declared  by  the  Church, 
cfitul!  de  Frigidis  fc?  maleficiat ;  and  becaufe  thatContrad 
is  null  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  in  which  one  of  the 
contrading  Parties  obliges  himfelf  to  do,  what,  it 
is  fuppofed,  he  can  by  no  Means  perform *  which  is  the 
Cafe  of  him  who  contrads  Marriage  with  a  perpetual  hn- 
potency ,  fince,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  he  cannot  grant  the 
conjugal  Duty  to  which  he  obliges  himfelf:  Therefore 
his  Marriage  is  void.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  that 
perpetual  Impotency  is  repugnant  to  the  primary  End  of 
Marriage :  Therefore  it  invalidates  a.  Marriage,  when  it 
exifts  at  the  Time  it  is  contraded. — Whence  it  follows, 
that  thofe  who  are  perfedly  Eunuchs,  and  cannot  emit 
a  perfed  Seed,  are  unable,  towards  contrading  Marriage 5 
but  not  fo,  if  they  can  emit  a  perfed  Seed,  though  they 

appear  to  be  perfedly  Eunuchs. 

I  have  faid,  Which  is  fuppofed  to  exift  in  one  of  the  con¬ 
trasting  Parties ,  at  the  Time  the  Marriage  is  contrasted  * 
to  give  to  under  it  and,  that  if  the  faid  Impotency  happens 
after  the  Marriage  is  contraded,  it  does  not  diffolve  it, 
becaufe  it  is  fuppofed,  that  at  the  Time  it  was  contraded, 
it  had  all  the  Things  efTentially  requifite.-— But  what  is  to 
be  done ,  if  it  be  probably  fuppofed  that  the  Impotency  has 
preceded  the  Celebration  of  Marriage  ?  I  anfwer,  that  the 
Dodors  do  not  agree  among  themfelves  on  that  Point. 
For  fome  of  them  are  of  Opinion  that  one  muft  prefume 
that  it  has  preceded  Marriage  :  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
opinatc  in  Favour  of  the  Marriage,  and  fay  that  the  faid 
Impotency  is  to  be  prefumed  to  have  happened  after  the 
Marriage  was  contraded. 

I  may  be  afked,  if  a  rcfpcSlivc  perpetual  Impotency  has 
the  Force  to  render  a  Marriage  void ,  and  renders  it  void  in 
Fait,  while  it  exifts  at  the  Time  the  Marriage  is  contrast¬ 
ed?  Which  I  anfwer  in  the  affirmative ,  becaufe  Mar¬ 
riage  regards  the  individual  Perfon  *  therefore,  if  with 
Regard  to  fuch  a  Perfon  the  Impotency  be  diriment,  it 
follows  hence,  that  a  Marriage  contraded  with  it  is 
void. 

1  anfwer,  2.  That  a  temporal  Impotency ,  from  what 
Cdiift  foever  it  may  proceed,  docs  not ,  of  it f elf,  render  a 
Marriage  void  •,  becaufe  it  litis  been  fo  decreed  by  the 
Church,  c.  fraternitatis  dc  frigid,  id  malefic .  and  becaufe 
it  is  not  required  to  the  Validity  of  the  Marriage,  that  the 
Faculty  of  Generation  be  adual ;  it  fufticcs  that  it  be  ap- 
titudinal *  therefore  it  fuffices,  v.  gr.  that  the  Man  be 
capable  in  Time  to  perform  the  Ad  of  Generation  :  But 
a  temporal  Impotency  does  not  take  oft  an  aptidutinal  one, 
fmcc  it  is  fuppofed,  that  in  Procefs  of  Time  he  can  per¬ 
form  the  Ad  :  Therefore  it  docs  not  difio Ive  the  Mar¬ 
riage.  You  mult  obferve,  that  I  have  faid  of  itfelf\  to 
give  to  understand  that  a  Marriage  to  which  fuch  an  Im- 
potmey  is  annexed,  can  be  render’d  void  by  fome  other 
diriment  Impediment,  viz.  for  Want  of  the  Age  requir’d 
by  the  Church,  and  that  under  the  Penalty  of  Nullity 
ot  Marriage. 

Hut  what  muft  be  done ,  fay  you,  when  there  is  a  Doubt 
if  the  Impotency  be  perpetual  or  temporal:  If  abfolutc  or 
reftetlive  ? 

Ianfwer,  1.  That  the  Church,  in  that  Cafe,  grants 
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three  Years  to  the  Perfons  married,  to  refolve  that 
Doubt. 

Ianfwer,  2.  That  the  three  Years  expired,  if  the  Im- 
potency  continues,  he  that  of  the  two  is  judged  able,  can 
marry  another  Perfon,  after  he  has  took  an  Oath  before 
a  Judge,  that  during  thofe  three  Years  he  has  done  all 
he  could  to  perform  the  conjugal  Ad,  but  could  hot. 

I  anfwer,  3.  That  the  Perfon  whole  Impotency  after 
a  Trial  of  three  Years,  was  judged  perpetual,  is  obli¬ 
ged  to  return  to  the  Perfon  he  was  contraded  to,  if  by  a 
carnal  Knowledge  he  has  had  of  other  Perfons  afterwards, 
we  can  judge  that  he  is  fufficiently  capable  to  have  a  car¬ 
nal  Knowledge  of  the  Perfon*  from  whom  he  has  been 
divorced  by  a  judiciary  Sentence,  and  the  fecond  Mar¬ 
riage  be  contraded  and  confummated. 

I  anfwer,  4.  That  nothing  ought  to  be  determined- 
with  too  much  Precipitation  in  thefe  Cafes  •,  and  Phyfi- 
cians  muft  be  confuked  before  any  Thing  can  be  con¬ 
cluded. 

We’ll  alk  next.  If,  and  what  Rape  can  diffolve  d  Mar - 
triage  ? 

Before  I  anfwer  this  (juettion,  we  muft  obferve* 

1.  That  by  the  Name  Rape  is  underftoqd  the  carrying 
off  by  Violence  a  Woman  from  the  Houle  of  her  Father: 
No  Matter  whether  or  not  the  Woman  be  Single*  Mar¬ 
ried*  or  Widow *  provided  Ihe  be  carried  with  Violence 
from  one  Houle  to  another,  with  a  Defign  to  marry  her. 

2.  That  we  may  confider  two  Sorts  of  Rape,  the  firft 
when  an  unjuft  Violence  is  offer’d  to  a  Maid,  and  Ihe 
is  carried  off  againft  her  Will :  The  fecond  when  there  is 
no  Violence  offer’d,  and  ftie  is  fuppofed  to  have  confent- 
ed  to  her  being  carried  off  *  but  that  Violence  is  offer’d 
to  the  Parents  or  Tutors,  under  whofe  Care  arid  Power 
the  Maid  was.  This  laft  is  not  properly  a  Rape ,  and  is 
not  confider’d  as  fuch  in  England.  Thefe  pre-obferv’d* 

I  anfwer,  that  a  Rape  renders  void  a  Marriage  con¬ 
trasted  between  the  Ravifher  and  the  Perfon  ravijhed  *  be¬ 
caufe  it  has  been  fo  decreed  by  the  Church.  Concil. 

Tridertt.  Seff.  24.  c.  6.  4 

But  what,  fay  you,  if  the  Ravijhed  being  feparated  from 
the  Ravi/her,  and  carried  to  a  fafe  Place ,  where  JIjc  is  at 
Liberty,  confents  to  have  him  for  a  Hujband ,  and  the  Ra¬ 
vi/her  takes  her  for  his  Wife  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  in  that  Cafe  the  Marriage  is  valid  ;  but 
the  Raviflier,  and  all  thofe  who  have  been  acceffary  to  the 
Rape,  are  ipfojurC,  excommunicated,  and  for  ever  infa¬ 
mous,  and  incapable  of  all  Sorts  of  Dignities ;  though  this 
docs  not  hold  in  England.  The  Raviflier  is  obliged,  be- 
fidcs,  whether  he  marries  her  or  nor,  to  allow  her  a  hand- 
fome  Maintenance,  at  the  Option  of  the  Judge*  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

I’ll  pals  from  this  Explanation  of  the  diriment  Impedi¬ 
ments  of  Matrimony,  to  the  Solution  of  fome  ocher  very 
cflential  Queftions,  relating  to  the  fame  Subject,  and, 
1.  Of  thofe  relating  to  a  Separation  of  Bed,  and  Cohabita¬ 
tion:  Therefore, 

It  may  be  afleed,  If  there  can  be  any  legitimate  Caufe 
for  the  Diffolution  of  a  Marriage,  as  to  the  Bed  and  Coha¬ 
bitation  ?  Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative,  according 
to  the  Council  of  Trent,  Seff.  24;  can.  8^ 

The  next  Queftion  refulting  from  this  Anfwer,  is. 
Which  arc  the  legitimate  Caufes  of  the  Diffolution  of  ct 
Marriage,  as  to  the  Bed  and  Cohabitation. ,  and  confequently 
of  a  Divorce  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  thofe  Cauffcs  can  be  reduced  to  three 
principal  ones.  The  firft,  is,  Adultery  fuppofed  commit¬ 
ted  after  the  Marriage  is  contrasted,  according  to  St. 
Matthew  v.  but  not  when  fuppofed  committed  before  the 
Celebration  of  Marriage  •,  becaufe  nothing  can  be  fup¬ 
pofed  then  committed  againft  tfkPF aith  given. 

If  I  be  afleed,  If  there  is  an  equal  Right  of  procuring  a 
Divorce,  for  the  fame  Caufe  in  both  Parties?  I’ll  anfwer 
in  the  Affirmative,  becaufe  both  Parties  have  an  equal 

Right  on  their  refpedive  Bodies. 

If  I  be  alkcd  further,  if  the  Sentence  of  a  Judge  be  m- 
ceffary  to  fuch  a  Divorce  ?  I’ll  anfwer  with  a  Dillindion, 
in  the  Affirmative,  when  the  Adultery  is  not  public!;* 
and  notorious  enough  1  becaufe  a  Divorce  is  a  publick 
Punifliment,  which  confequently  muft  beimpofed  by  pub- 
lick  Authority.  And  in  the  Negative,  if  it  be  publick 
and  notorious  enough.  Though  in  that  Cafe  one  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  follow  the  Cuftom  of  the  Country. 

b  12  G  The 
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The  fecond  legitimate  Caufe  of  a  Divorce,  is  the 
Brutality  of  one  of  the  Parties ,  as  when,  v.  gr.  there  is  a 
Foundation  to  fear  fome  great  Evil ;  and  the  Reafon  is, 
becaufe  the  natural  Law  gives  every  one  a  Right  to 
avoid  the  Danger  of  Death.  How  this  Separation  muft: 
be  made,  muft  be  according  to  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms 
of  each  Kingdom. 

The  third  legitimate  Caufe  of  a  Divorce  is  Apoflacy, 
becaufe  if  there  be  an  imminent  Danger  for  the  Soul  of 
one  of  the  Parties,  that  Party  is  obliged  to  feparate 
himfelf  from  the  other. 

We’ll  treat  next  of  the  Faith,  or  Fidelity,  of  Perfons 
engaged  in  the  conjugal  State  ;  and  afk,  what  that  Fi¬ 
delity  obliges  them  to  ? 

Before  I  anfwer  that  Qucftton,  we  muft  obfervo, 

i.  That  by  conjugal  Fidelity  is  underftood  here,  that 
mutual  Fidelity  whereby  married  People  are  obliged  to 
the  matrimonial  Duty  towards  one  another,  and  are  not 
to  have  luch  Familiarity  with  Strangers.  That  fame 
Fidelity  extends  like  wife  towards  the  reciprocal  Love 
which,  muft  lubfift  between  them,  and  towards  helping 
or  aftiftinp;  one  another.  2.  That  for  a  clearer  Explana¬ 
tion  of  this  important  Subject,  it  may  be  afked,  1.  If 
they  be  both  equally  obliged  to  the  conjugal  Duty.  2.  If 
they  be  both  obliged  to  cohabit  together.  3.  What 
fhould  be  the  Love  of  married  People  towards  one  ano¬ 
ther.  4.  If  they  be  obliged  to  aftift  mutually  one  another 
in  their  domcftick  Affairs?  Thefe  pre-obferved, 

I  anfwer,  1.  That  married  People  are  mutually  obliged 
to  grant  one  another  the  conjugal  Duty  ;  according  to  the 
Apoftle,  1  Cor .  vii.  3.  Lei  the  lltijband  render  unto  the 
Wife  the  Benevolence  *,  and  likeivife  alfo  the  Wife  unto  the 
Hufl'and :  And  becaufe  every  one  is  obliged  to  obferve 
the  Law  of  Jufticc  ;  which  Law  of  Jullice  obliges  mar¬ 
ried  People  to  obfci  vc  the  aforefaid  Fidelity. 

It  may  be  afked  next,  what  can  be  the  Obligation 
between  married  People ,  with  regard  to  the  conjugal  Duty  ? 
To  which  I  anfwer,  that  they  arc  obliged  to  it  under  a 
grevious  Sin,  when  any  of  them  afks  for  it  ferioufly  and 
rcafonably,  I  fay  rcafonably,  becaufe  when  it  is  d edited 
oiherwifc,  viz.  at  an  improper  Place  or  Time,  the  other 
is  not  obliged  to  grant  ir.  I  have  added  ferioufly,  and 
with  Inflance ;  becaufe  othenvife,  one  is  not  obliged  to 
grant  it,  fince  it  is  a  Sign  chat  there  is  no  great  Danger 
of  Incontinence. 

It  I  be  afleed,  which  are  the  Caufes  which  cxcufe  from 
granting  the  conjugal  Duty?  I'll  anfwer,  that  the  moft 
common  Caufes  are  the  four  following,  viz.  1.  The  great 
Danger  the  Body  of  the  Pcrlbn  is  txpofed  to,  if  he  or 
flic  grants  the  conjugal  Duty.  2.  Adultery  fuppofed  to 
have  been  committed  by  one  of  the  Parties.  3.  The 
Knowledge  of  a  diriment  Impediment,  though  it  be 
not  known  to  the  other  Parry.  4.  When  the  Perfon 
who  afks  for  it,  is  drunk,  or  furious,  or  mad. 

I  prove  the  firfl  Part  of  my  Anfwer,  or  the  firft  Caufe 
which  cxcufes  from  conjugal  Duty,  viz.  the  great  Danger 
of  the  Body  refilling  from  the  Grant  of  conjugal  Duly. 
Becaufe  every  one  L  no  lels  obliged  by  the  natural  Law 
to  confulc  his  own  Safety,  than  to  the  granting  the  con¬ 
jugal  Duty.  Therefore  as  Charity  ought  to  begin  always 
by  oncfcJf,  it  follows  hence,  that  one  of  the  Panics  is  not 
obliged  to  grant  the  Duty  to  the  other,  if  he  fore  lees 
that  he  is  to  fuller  thereby.  Whence  it  is  not  furprizing 
that  a  I  Jufbaiid  or  a  Wile,  is  not  obliged  to  grant  to  his 
Wife,  or  to  her  1  jii/bfuul,  the  conjugal  Dury,  if  lie  or 
fhc  know  her  or  him  inferted  with  fume  contagious 
Dift.mpcr. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part  of  my  Anfwer,  or  the  fecond 
Can  ft*  which  cxcufes  from  granting  the  conjugal  Duty, 
viz.  .hint: cry  committed  by  one  of  the  Parties ;  becaufe  if 
a  Divorce  be  granted  for  faille  of  Adultery,  why  Humid 
not  the  conjugal  Duty  be  refilled  fur  the  fame  Caule. 

1  prove  the  third  Part,  or  the  third  cxculing  Caufe, 
viz.  the  knowledge  of  a  diriment  Impediment ,  though  it  is 
not  known  to  the.  other  Party  ;  becaufe  in  that  Calc  the 
Marriage  is  void,  ai.d  thuifoie  Copulation  in  luch  a 
Cafe  is  lather  an  Art  of  Fornication,  of  the  Fate  of  the 
Perfon  that  knows  the  Impediment,  than  a  conjumil 

AT  ;  & 

I  prove  the  fourth  Part,  or  fourth  Caufe,  viz.  when 
the  Duty  is  required  by  a  Perfon  that's  drunk ,  or  furious , 
or  mad  \  bccaule  it  is  not  afked  in  a  human  Manner. 

I  uni wer,  2,  That  a  Man  and  l Fife  muft  cohabit  togc - 


then,  without  the  Cafes  excepted.  Becaufe  that’s  •< 
by  both  the  ccclefiaftical,  and  civil  Laws  •  ^ 

they  are  obliged  to  aflift  one  another,  in  the  Adm- ^ 
tion  of  their  Affairs,  and  in  the  Education 
Children  ;  which  they  could  not  do,  if  they  wer  f  theic 
cohabit  together.  y  re  not  to 

I  have  fuel  without  the  Cafes  excepted  *  to 
derfland,  that  there  are  fome  Cafes  in  which  ir  *  Un' 
for  one  of  the  Perfons  married  not  to  cohabit  f- 1  ^ 
other,  as  heretofore  explained.  -  abK  mth  ** 

I  anfwer,  3.  That  <7  Man  andWife  arc  hi  fitch  o  u 
ncr  obliged  to  aftift  mutually  one  another ,  in  the  ujfl.f1* 
tion  of  their  domcftick  Affairs,  and  the  Education  ’  If  w 
Children,  that  the  Wife  always  remains  tuhh  9,  f 
Hufband.  J  JU  h  & 

1  prove  the  firfl:  Part,  viz.  that  they  mult  belt, 
t  her  in  the  Adminijt. ration  of  their  Affairs,  and  'h/w' 
cation  of  their  Children ,  becaufe  it  is  one  0f  the  r'c 
Ends  of  Marriage;  as  it  appears  from  Ce;;\  J?!rf 
God  fpeaks  thus,  Let  ns  make  him  a  Help  like  him  * 


mg  to  1  Lor.  n.  The  Hufband  is  the  Chief  afll 
Wife.  Whence  the  Apoftle  fpeaks,  j  Tun  ;  jy  \ 

fnffer  not  a  Woman  to  teach,  nor  to  tijurp  Author^  ni 
the  Man.  J  ?Uf 

I  anfwer,  4.  That  there  ft  could  be  a  per f eft  Low  hi  nm 

between  Man  andWife:  Which  l  prove,  r .  By  Scripture 

Epheft  v.  / lufhands  love  your  Wives,  as  Christ  loves  his 
Church,  &c.  2.  By  Reafon,  becaufe  Marriage  r me  fen* 
the  Union  of  Chrift  with  the  Church,  and  the  red 
p rocal  perfedt  Love  between  both.  Add  ro  thh,  that 
without  luch  mutual  Love,  they  cannot  Jupport  the 
Burthens  of  the  conjugal  State,  as  they  outrht ;  which  is 
rendered  light  and  fupportablc  by  that  Love. 

I  may  be  afked,  in  what  Ike  reciprocal  Love muft appear 
moft  ?  I  anfwer  that  it  fhould  appear  moil  in  the  fok 
lowing  Circum fiances  and  Occafions. 

r.  That  in  all  Things  lawful  they  endeavour  to  agree, 
fo  that  one  procures  what  he  knows  agreeable  to  the 
othc-r,  and  remove  what  lie  thinks  may  offend  him. 

2.  That  on  all  Occafions  they  fpcak  honourably  of 
one  another,  and  hide  their  Imperfections  if  they  have 
any,  with  the  Cloak  of  Charity. 

3.  To  abftain  from  opprobrious  and  provoking  Lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  if  one  of  them  be  guilty  of  it,  the  other 
Jhould  oppofe  nothing  clfe  to  it  but  Patience  and  Love. 

4.  To  exhort  mutually  one  another  ro  Acts  of  Fifty 
and  Virtue,  fftc. 

As  to  what  regards  die  Ufc  of  Marriage.  I  may  ha 
afked,  if  the  Ufc  of  Marriage  be  bone  ft  and  toilful  htlimn 
Man  and  J  Fife  lawfully  contrail  ed?  Which  I  anfwer  in 
the  Affirmative,  and  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Bathers, 
and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  1  Or.  vii.  5.  Defraud  you  mi  cm 
the  other,  & c.  And  a  little  lower,  and  conic  togc! her  again, 
that  Satan  tempt  you  not  for  your  Incontinmcy. 

By  the  Fathers,  efpecially  St.  Augnjlin ,  throughout 
his  whole  Book  of  the  conjugal  Good. 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  that  Art  is  good  which  k  a 
Means  ordained  by  God,  for  to  attain  a  good  kid, 
Inch  ns  is  the  conjugal  Art  ;  ns  it  appears  Irom  Ccuy  1. 
and  Matt.  xix.  Therefore,  13c. 

When  I  have  anfvvcred  the  Queflion  in  the  An ’.mo¬ 
tive,  I  underftood,  that  the  conjugal  Art  is  good,  cf  it- 
ftlf  \  for  it.  can  be  rendered  bad  by  Accident,  wz.  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  vitiated  on  the  Parc  of  the  End,  or  oi  die 
Manner,  or  Place,  or  Time,  orfomeotherlikeCii'aim- 
II  mi  ccs. 

A  P  P  E  N  D  I  X. 

Of  Pol vo a mv. 

Polygamy ,  is  a  Plurality  of  Wives,  or  MulKinds,  heU 
by  the  lame  Man  or  Woman,  at  the  fame  I  inn*. 

Polygamy  is  prohibited  among  Chrillkins,  but 
allowed  by  divine  Appointment  among  the  ]e+s  \  ,l 
it  is  Hill  among  the  Mahometans.  , 

Major  Grant  obleivcs,  that  the  Males  and 
brought  into  the  World  are  nearly  on  a  Balance ;  on  V  a  >■ 

ting  lor  a  little  Excels  on  the  Side  ol  the  Maks  toin['lf 
up  for  the  extraordinary  Expend*  tliereol  in  Wai,  an.  • 
Sea :  Whence  it  follows,  that  Nature  only  rntnuls  ui 
Wile,  or  one  J  lufbmul  for  the  lame  Peikuu  Inns  ^ 
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the?  have  more’  *°me  oc^ers  muft  S°  without  any  at  all. 

Hence  he  concludes  that  the  Chriftian  Law,  which 

prohibits,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  Law  of  Nature  than 
[he  Mahometan  ;  and  we  may  add  then  the  Jewiflj  Law, 
which  tolerates  Polygamy . 

Yet  Selden  has  proved,  in  his  Uxor  Ebraica ,  that 
plurality  of  Wives  was  allowed  of,  not  only  among 
the  Hebrews ,  but  almoft  all  other  Nations,  and  in 
all  Ages.  It  is  true,  the  ancient  Romans  were  more 
feVere  in  their  Morals,  and  never  pradifcd  it,  though 
it  was  not  forbid  among  them  ;  and  Mark  Antony  is 
inentioned  as  the  firft  who  took  the  Liberty  of  two 
Wives. 

From  that  Time  it  became  pretty  frequent  in  the 
Empire,  till  the  Reigns  of  Theodofius ,  Honorius ,  and 
i treadius ,  who  firft  prohibited  it  by  exprefs  Law  in  393. 
After  this  the  Emperor  Valcnt'inian ,  by  an  Edi<ft  per¬ 
mitted  all  the  Subjects  of  the  Empire  to  marry  feveral. 
Wives  •,  nor  does  it  appear  from  the  ecclefiaftical  Hiftory 
ol  thofe  Times,  that  the  Bifhops  made  any  Oppofition 


to  this  Introduction  of  Polygamy . 

In  effeft  there  are  fome  even  among  the  Chriftian 
Caluilts,  who  do  not  look  on  Polygamy  as  in  itfelf  cri¬ 
minal.  Jtiricti  obferves,  that  the  Prohibition  of  Polyga¬ 
my  is  a  pofitive  Law,  from  which  a  Man  may  be  ex¬ 
empted  by  a  fovereign  Neceflity.  BaiUet  adds,  that 
the  Example  of  the  Patriarchs  is  the  moll  preflino-  Ar¬ 
gument  in  favour  of  Polygamy .  & 

At  London  we  had  fome  Years  ago  an  artful  Treatife 

pubhmed  m  behalf  of  a  Plurality  of  Wives,  under  the 

Title  of  Polygamia,  Triumphatrix  ;  the  Author  whereof 

anumes  the  Name  of  Theophilus  slletheus  ;  but  his  true 

Name  was  Lyferus ,  a  Native  of  Saxony.  It  has  been 
anfwered  by  feveral. 

Polygamy  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  common  Law,  for  a  Plura¬ 
lity  ot  Wives,  though  only  had  fuccefiively,  or  one  at  a 
Time  In  the  Roman  Church  this  (lift  difqualifies  a 

Man^  for  the  Pricfthood  ;  if  even  the  Perfon  had  been 
married  but  twice. 


SACRED  H/STORT. 

V 


SACRED  HISTORY,  is  that  Hiftory  which 
lays  before  us  the  Myfteries  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Deity,  Gfc.  Miracles,  and  other  lupernatural  Things, 
whereof  God  alone  is  the  Author.  Such  are  the  Old 
Teftament,  and  the  Gofpels,  &c . 

Note.  That  Hijlory  is  a  Recital  or  Defcription  of  Things' 
as  they  arc,  or  have  been  in  a  continued  orderly  Nar¬ 
ration  of  the  principal  Fadts  and  Circumftances. 
thereof. 

Hiftory,  is  divided  with  regard  to  its  Subjetft,  intQ 
the  /  /  ijlory  of  Nature ,  and  the  Hijlory  of  sift  ions. 

Ilijlory  of  Nature ,  or  natural  lliflory ,  is  a  Deicrip- 
tion  of  natural  Bodies  ;  whether  terreftrial  as  Animals, 
Vegetables,  Fofllls,  Fire,  Water,  Air,  Meteors,  &c. 
which  I  have  given  in  my  Treatifes,  of  Animals ,  Bo¬ 
tany,  &c.  or  celeftial,  as  the  Stars,  Planets,  &ci 
which  is  feen  in  my  Treatife  of  Aftronomy., 

liiflojy ,  with  regard  to  Adlion,  is  a  continued  Re¬ 
lation  ot  a  Series  of  memorable  Events,  in  the  Affairs, 
cithcr  of  a  Tingle  Perfon,  a  Nation,  or  feveral  Perfons, 
and  Nations  ;  or  whether  included  in  a  great  or  little 
Space  of  Time.  Thus  Thucydides  has  wrote  the. 
Hiftory  of  Greece ,  Livy  of  Rome,  Mezeray *  and  Fa¬ 
ther  Daniel  of  France  •,  Tyrrel,  Echard ,  and  Rap  in 
the  Hiftory  of  England ;  which  the  ingenious  Mr. 
// ) Ilium  Guthrie  is  writing  with  great  Accuracy  and 
Impartiality  :  Buchanan  of  Scotland  ;  Clarendon  the 
1  liftory  of  the  Rebellion  ;  Thuamts ,  Bifliop  Burnct% 
Ur.  the  Hiftory  of  their  own  Times.  Eufibitts ,  Ba¬ 
ronins,  Flcury,  &c.  have  wrote  the  Hilloiy  of  the 
Church  ;  Bifliop  Burnet  that  ol  the  Reformation,  i$c, 
Hijlory,  with  regard  to  its  Matter,  is  either  (acred 
or  natural,  civil  or  pcrfonal ,  or  lingular.  I  have 
ali  eat  I  y  given  the  Definition  of  the  f acred,  and  natural 

Hijlory,  ;  , 

Civil  Hijlory,  is  that  of  People,  States,  Rcpublicks; 
Communities,  Cities,  CrV. — Such  are  thofe  of  dhucy > 
dides,  Ilnlicaruaffcus,  Livy ,  Polybius ,  Mezeray,  Father 
Daniel,  Milton,  Buchanan ,  &c. 

Pcrfonal  Hijlory ,  is  that  which  gives  the  Portrait, 
or  Life  of  fome  (ingle  Perfon.  Such  are  the  Lives 
ol  Plutarch,  Cornelius  Ntpos ,  Suetonius ,  ike.  the  Lives 
of  the  Painters,  Poets,  iftc.  Pcrfonal  Jhjlory  is  the 
bine,  with  what  we  oihrrwife  call  Biography. 

Singular  Hijlory,  is  that  which  delcribcs  a  Tingle 
Action,  Siege,  Battle,  or  even  War,  Expedition,  &c. 

Ilijlory  with  regard  to  its  Form,  is  cii \\hy fiwplc,  or 
f'pnrnte,  or  mixed. 

Simple  I  liftory,  is  that  delivered  without  any  Art  or 

foreign  Oinanunt-,  being  only  a  naked  and  faithful 

heeiuil  ol  Things,  juft  in  the  Manner  and  Order 

^herein  they  palled  •,  lilt'll  are  the  Chronicles  of  the 

Eiftcrn  Empire,  the  Falli,  Chronological  Tables, 
Journals,  (ftc. 


Fig  urate  Hftoty,  is  that  which  is  further  enriched 
with  Ornaments,  by  the  Wit,  Ingenuity,  and  Add  refs 
of  the  Hiftorian.  Such  are  the  political  and  moral 
Hiftories  of  the  Greeks,  Romans ,  and  mod  of  the 
Moderns.  This  latter  is  a  kind  of  rational  Hiftory  ; 

.  which  without,  (lopping  at  the  Shell  or  Outfide,  the 
Appearances  of  Tilings  difeovers  the  Springs  and 
Movements  of  feveral  Events ;  enter  into  the  Thoughts 
■  and  Bread-  of  the  Perfons  concerned  therein,  difeovers 
,  their  Intentions  and  Views  ;  and  by  the  Refult  of 
Enterprizes  and  Undertakings,  difeovers  the  Prudence 
or  Weaknefs,  wherewith  they  were  laid,  conduced, 
— Thefe  are  much  the  mod  ufeful  and  entertain¬ 
ing  Hiftories . — To  this  Clafs  may  be  particularly  re¬ 
ferred  the  Hiftories  and  Annals  of  Tacitus,  among  the 
Antients,  and  .  thofe  of  Guicciardin ,  Thiiames,°  k c. 
among  the  Moderns. 

<-*'  Mixed  Hijlory  .is  that,  which  befides  the  Ornaments 
.  of  Figured  Hiftory,  calls  in  the  Proofs  and  Authorities 
«  .of  Simple  Hiftory,  fumilhing  authentick  Memoirs, 
-  dir  original.  ’Letters,  Manifcfto-s,..  Declarations,  &c. 

■ Such. .-are  the, Hiftories,  or  CoIJetfions  of  liufhwortb  ; 

M.  Rapft.de  Thoyras’s  Hiftory.  of  England,  and  that 
;  .  dfh.Mr.  William  >Gutbrie\  the .  Genealogical  Hiftory 

•  of  Du  Chefne{ *  M,  ,de  Marca\  Hiftory  of  Bern,  &c. 

•  -.The  Reader  will  find  all  thefe  ditferent  Sorts  of  Hi¬ 

laries  in'my  Chronology, ,  the  Hiftories  of  Councils,  of 

the  different  Chriftian  Sefts,  of  the  religious  and  mi¬ 
litary  Orders, / 


.  But  to  return. to  the  Sacred  Ilijlory ,  which  is  to  be 
thp  Subject  of-. this  Treatilcy  which  Hiftory,  as  al¬ 
ready  obfervec),  is  contained  in  the  Books  of  the  Old 
I  eft  ament,  add  in  the  Gofpels;  as  1  have  already 
given  the  mod  cflcntial  Part  of  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Old  Teftament  in  my  Chronology  ;  I  begin  this 
:i  reatife  where  I  left  oft’  there,  i.  e.  at  the  Birch  of 
Jcfus  ChriSl,  where  Pll  begin  my  Abridgment  of  ,  the 
Hiftory  of  the  New  ;  and  which,  though  it  is  to  be 
contained  in  .Jcfs  than  two  Numbers,  we  (hall,  I 
hope,  plcafe  the  Reader  as  well,  as  thofe  voluminous 
Works  (welled  with  the  .  Dreams  of  fome  modem 
Interpreters,  who  underftand .  the  Gofpel  as  they  do 
the  Alcoian  ;  lince  mine  is  to  be  a  fimple  Narration 
ol  IftuSls,  with,  the  Sentiments  ol  the  antieni:  and  moll 
learned  Fathers  of  the  Church  (whole  Venn  ity  lias 
not  been  conceded  yet  by  any  Chriftian  Sect)  on  the 
1110ft  difficult  Pull  ages ;  which  Hiftory  will  not  be 
one  of  1  he  lels  ufeful  and  entertaining  Subjedls  of  the 
whole  Work;  lince  the  Reader  will  find'it  an  exadt 
and  impartial  Narration  of  the  Life  and  Addons  of 
their  Divine  Saviour  and  of  his  Apolllcs,  illuftrated 
with  the  Interpretations  of  orthodox  Interpreters,  and 
not  in  the  lead  depraved  with  the  .Spirit  of  Merely 
and  Schifm  ;  betides,  the  Science  of  the  Scriptures  is 
a  true  Science,  and  that  of  the  Saints.  Therefore, 

1  luimn 
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Human  Nature  had  fighed  during  four  thoufand  Years 
For  its  Deliverer,  and  could  find  no  Remedy  to  its  Evils, 
neither  in  the  Precepts  of  a  human  Philofophy  which  is 
nothing  but  Pride,  nor  in  the  Obfervations  of  the  Daw 
of  Mofes ,  which  had  nothing  but  Shadows,  and  which* 
though  holy  in  itfelf,  rendered  the  Jews  more  criminal, 
and  more  puniffiable,  becaufe  they  did  not  keep  them. 
Befides  that,  its  Office  was,  according  to  the  Apoltle, 
Rom.in.  to  Ihcw  the  Sin*  the  Cure  whereof  belonged  to 
jefas  Christ.  All  Men,  as  Adam' s  Children,  were  born 
in  Ignorance,  which  darkened  their  Undemanding*,  m 
the  Slavery  of  the  Concupifcence  which  corrupted  and 
weakened  their  Will  i  and  in  a  Condemnation  to  a 
temporal  and  eternal  Death,  as  due  to  the  firft  Sin. 
Their  Unhappinefs  was,  that  they  did  not  know  that 
deplorable  State  :  At  leaft  there  were  but  few  of  them 
to  whom  a  divine  Light  rendered  it  fenfible.  Temples 
and  Altars  were  ere&ed  to  the  Devil  throughout  the 
whole  Earth ;  the  molt  frightful  and  infamous  Abomi¬ 
nations  were  accounted  a  religious  Worfhip  among  the 
Nations,  fo  great  was  his  Power  to  feduce  them,  and 
extin^uifh  in  them  all  the  Lights  of  Nature  and  Reafon. 
The  Worfhip  of  the  true  God  flouriffied  only  in  Jud<ea 
and  even  that  was  extremely  vitiated  in  the  Dodtrine 
and  Manners,  by  the  bad  Example  of  the  Priefts,  the 
Brutality  of  the  Jews ,  always  uncircumcifed  of  Heart, 
and  by  the  Errors  of  divers  Sedts  introduced  into  it. 
Tire  Scepter  was  gone  out  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah >,  ana 
Herod  the  Idumean ,  pofiefied  it  under  the  Protection  of 
Auguftus .  That  Prince  had  joned  in  hisPerfon,  the  Power 
of  Lepidtis ,  and  of  Antony  his  Colleagues  in  the  Tri- 
umvirat  •,  and  having  no  more  either  Rivals  or  Enemies 
to  fear,  he  made  the  World  enjoy  a  general  Peace. 
This  Stare  of  Things  marked  the  Time  of  the  Coming 
of  the  Mejfiah ,  according  to  the  Scriptures. 

The  Prophets  called  him  the  Son  of  David .  To  ac- 
complifii  their  Prediction,  he  chofe  a  young  Virgin  called 
Mary ,  who  defcended  from  that  Prince  •,  but  who  by 
the  Revolution  of  human  Things,  was  fallen  into  Ob- 
fcurity  and  Poverty.  The  Scripture  (peaks  neither  of 
her  Genealogy,  mentioned  by  St.  John  Damafcenus ,  nor 
of  her  miraculous  Birth  of  Anne  who  was  fterile.  I 
leave  that  Difcourfe,  and  that  of  her  Life  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  where,  according  to  feveral  Authors,  fhe  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  God,  while  fhe  was  but  three  Years  of  Age, 
and  where  fhe  lived  in  the  Practice  of  the  moft  perfed 
Piety,  till  being  marriageable,  fhe  was  given  in  Marriage  to 
Jofeph  \  though  there  was  no  conjugal  Commerce  be¬ 
tween  them,  that  Marriage  was  notwithftanding  a  true 
one,  fays  St.  Auguftin ,  /.  3.  r.  9.  againft  Julian  ;  fince 
Faith,  Myftery,  and  the  Fruit  thereof,  were  found  in 
it.  Faith,  bccaufe  there  was  no  Adultery :  Myftery,  be¬ 
caufe  there  happen’d  no  Divorce  ;  and  the  Fruit,  becaufe 
Chrift  is  born  of  the  Woman.  The  divine  Wifdom  had 
order’d,  that  Chrift  fhould  be  born  of  a  married  Wo¬ 
man,  though  in  faCt  flic  was  a  Virgin,  to  prevent  his 
being  reproached  with  being  born  in  Adultery,  and  by 
that  Acculation  elude  the  Strength  of  his  Words,  and 
rcjeCl  his  Authority  •,  befides  the  Danger  his  Mother  had 
run  of  her  Honour,  whereof  St.  Ambrofc  fays,  on  St. 
Luke,  lie  took  a  greater  Care  than  of  his  own  ;  chufing 
rather  that  the  Truth  of  his  Generation  by  the  Holy 
Ghoft  fhould  be  queftioned,  than  his  Mother’s  Virtue ; 
and  being  unwilling  to  afiert  the  Miracle  of  his  Birth,  at 
the  Ex  pence  ot*  her  Reputation#  The  ancient  leathers, 
and  Authors  add,  that  this  happen’d  thus,  in  ordei  to 
have  Jofeph  for  an  irreproachable  Witncfs  of  her  Virgi¬ 
nity,  and  that  he  fhould  take  Care  of  the  Infant  JcJus . 
Sc.  Ignatius  the  Martyr,  in  his  Epiftle  to  the  Philadel¬ 
phians,  ami  feveral  other  Interpreters  add,  that  it  was 
done,  befides,  to  hide  his  Birth  of  a  Virgin  from  the 
Devil,  left  he  fhould  know  that  he  was  the  Mcjfiah. 
It  mull  be  added,  to  fupport  that  Thought,  that 
the  Devil  feeing  Jofeph  and  Mary  married  together,  did 
not  apply  himicli  to  take  Notice,  that  Hie  remained 
always  a  Virgin,  and  that  feeing  her  pregnant,  lie 
thought  fire  had  conceived  like  other  Women. 

He  that  was  the  Meflcngcr  of  that  miraculous  Concep¬ 
tion,  was  called  Gabriel ,  he  enter’d  Mary's  Chamber 
while  file  was  alone,  and  lain  ted  her  full  of  Grace,  and 
told  her,  iliac  fhe  fhould  conceive  the  Son  of  the  Almighty, 
that  God  would  give  him  tbit  Scepter  of  David  his  Father , 


that  he  fhould  reign  in  the  Ho  life  of  Jacob,  and  tbit 
Reign  would  have  no  End.  Mary  furprifed  at  thatM*- 
fage,  anfwer’d  him  in  Terms,  which  ftiavcd  nn  Vr' 
ftruft  of  the  Truth  of  the  Words  of  the  Angej  u' 
which  contained  only  an  humble  Queftion  of  the  U  UE 
whereby  that  Conception  was  to  be  accompliffied 
ing  made  a  Vow  of  Virginity.  Gabriel  allured  her  T" 
the  Holy  Ghoft  fhould  come  into  her ,  and  that  the  CHi 
who  was  to  be  born  of  her ,  would  be  holy ,  and  called  1! 
Son  of  God .  She  replied  nothing  elfe  but”  that  fee  was  th  ‘ 
Lord’s  Servant,  and  that  it  may  be  done  to  her ,  accord 
ing  to  the  Words  of  the  Angel.  At  that  Inftant  th" 
Body  of  the  Son  of  God  was  perfedtly  formed  ;  and  fT 
that  marvellous  Conception  he  became  Adam's  Son,  with¬ 
out  inheriting  his  Guilt,  which  is  no  otherwife  tranfmit" 
ted  but  by  the  natural  Way  of  Generation,  infefed  with 
the  Concupifcence.  Jofeph  perceiving  her  bia,  Was  in 

ftrange  Inquietudes,  becaufe  he  knew  that  heliad  lived 
with  her  like  her  Brother,  and  could  not  queftion  her 
Virtue,  though  he  faw  in  her  Marks  of  the  contrary  •  f0 
that  as  he  could  not  excufe  her,  and  being  unwilling  to 
expofe  and  accufe  her,  he  took  a Refolution  worthy  an]ft 
Man  as  he  was,  which  was  to  abandon  her,  in  going  fome 
where  eife,  and  to  leave  the  Judgment  of  it  to  God 
In  that  Thought  the  Angel  appeared  to  him,  diftipated 
his  Doubts,  and  made  him  change  his  Refolution  in. 
forming  him  of  the  miraculous  Conception  of  his  Spoufe, 
which  had  been  done  by  the  Operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  Mary  knew  his  Sufpicions,  by  the  Manifefta- 
tion  of  the  Grace  fhe  had  received,  buc  would  not  clear 
up  his  Doubts,  becaufe  in  difeovering  her  Innocence,  Ihe 
difeover’d  at  the  fame  Time  her  Greatnefs,  and  (he  did 
not  know  what  God  would  have  her  do  in  that  Occafion. 
There  is  a  Diverfity  of  Sentiments  between  the  Fathers 
and  Interpreters  on  that  Subjedt ;  fome  of  them  be¬ 
lieving  that  Jofeph  and  Mary  were  then  betrothed  only ; 
and  others  maintaining  that  they  were  in  fad  married.  I 
follow  the  laft  Opinion,  as  that  which  I  think  the  moft: 
common  in  the  Church  •,  but  I  do  not  condemn  the  other, 
which  has  its  Reafons,  its  Proofs,  and  its  Defenders  a- 
mong  the  Fathers  and  modern  Interpreters. 

A  few  Days  afterwards  fhe  departed  for  Nazareth , 
to  pay  a  Vi  fit  to  her  Coufin  Elizabeth ,  of  whofe  miracu¬ 
lous  Pregnancy  fhe  had  been  informed  by  the  Angel,  ro 
confirm  her  in  the  Truth  of  that  he  promis’d  her.  That 
pious  Woman  was  married  to  a  Pririt,  called  Zachariab , 
and  both  had  lived  without  Children,  to  an  Age  where 
Nature  forbad  them  to  hope  for  any:  But  God  had  per¬ 
mitted  that  Sterility  for  the  Manifeftation  of  his  Power, 
and  the  Glory  of  his  Son.  One  Day,  while  Zachariab 
was  ferving  in  his  Turn,  in  the  Temple,  and  oik  ring 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Incenfe,  according  to  Cuftom  •,  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him,  and  allured  him, 
that  his  Wife  Jhotild  conceive  a  Son ,  who  would  he  great  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord ;  that  the  Joy  of  his  Birth  would  be  general  \ 
that  he  would  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghoft ,  even  in  bis 
Mother’s  'Womb  \  that  he  would  convert  10  God  feveral  of 
the  Children  of  Ifrael  ;  that  he  fijould  precede  the  Lord,  and 
prepare  to  him  a  perfect  People.  Zachariab  furpuL 
that  Apparition,  and  doubting  of  the  Favour  which  o- 
promifed  him,  loft  his  Speech,  for  a  Punilhmcnt  ot  Ins 
Incredulity  •,  and  to  fliew  the  Truth  ot  the  1 
which  were  announced  to  him.  The  People  was  expa 
ing  that  he  fhould  come  out  of  the  1  emple,  ant  \us 
furprifed  that  he  Raid  fo  long  5  but  they  were  niucim 
furprifed  to  fee  him  conic  out  dumb  j  every  one  c 
ing  that  he  had  had  fome  Vifion.  He  returnee  to  * 

Houfe,  when  the  Time  of  his  Office  was 
a  few  Days  afterwards  Elizabeth  found  hei  (ell  P>  L  ‘ 
She  was  already  fix  Months  gone,  when  the  c  a 

gin  came  to  vifit  her.  When  file  lalutcd  h  tM  •  . 
Child  within  her  knowing  his  Mnfter,  atloi ct  »  ^ 

a  Leap,  which  was  rather  divine  than  nat!"j  *  c.maili- 
rhen  lie  received  the  Lie  of  his  Reafon,  aiu  ■ 
cation  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  which  the  Ange  1.  1  ^ 

fed  to  Zachariab.  At  his  coming  into  the  -  .join 

tied  the  Tongue  of  his  Father,  who  feng  * 

Song  to  announce  the  approaching  Birn  (iolc 

ftah.  Every  one  conceived  great  Hopes  o\m>  ||c 

Birth  had  been  accompanied  with  fo  mi*ny  .  .r  bastfC,ll 
furpafted  thofe  Hopes  by  the  Moline  is  o  m  •<  *  , 

fee  in  the  Sequel  of  this  Uijloty*  Mary  CT  dui 
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that  bleflcd  Houfe,  where  her  Prefence  had  brought  fo 
any  favours,  and  returned  to  Nazareth ,  the  Place  of 
j^er  Habitation,  to  wait  for  her  Delivery.  But  God  had 
not  chofen  that  City  for  the  Accomplifhment  of  fo  great 
a  Myftery>  no  more  *kan  t^at  Jerufa^m-i  Capital  of 

^juguftus  wanting  to  know  the  Forces  of  the  Empire, 
caufed  a  general  Edift  to  be  publifh’d,  whereby  he  or¬ 
der’d  that  in  all  the  Provinces  fubject  to  it,  there  fhould 
be  a  Mutter  made  of  all  the  Perfons  found  in  them. 
Quirinus  was  fent  into  Syria  by  an  extraordinary  Com  mi  f- 
fton  [Sentius  Saturninus  being  then  Governor  thereof)  to 
have  it  executed.  The  Order  he  gave  in  Judea ,  which  was 
comprifed  in  that  Province,  was  that  every  one  fhould  come 
to  be  enrolled  in  the  capital  City  of  his  Family,  or  of  his 
Tribe.  Therefore  Bethlehem  being  the  Chief  of  the  Family 
of  David,  Jofeph  and  Mary ,  who  defcended  from  it,  came 
thither  to  obey  the  Command  of  the  Emperor.  That  De- 
fcription  is  called  the  firft  by  St.  Luke  ;  becaufe  Quirinus 
made  another  nine  or  ten  Years  afterwards,  when  Archelaus 
Son  of  the  old  Herod ,  having  been,  as  I’ll  fay  hereafter, 
exiled  to  Vienna  in  Datipbine ,  Judea  was  reduced  into  a 
Province,  and  govern’d  by  a  Procurator  of  Cafar.  The 
City  of  Bethlehem  was  fo  fmall,  and  fo  many  People 
flocked  to  it,  that  Jofeph  and  Mary  could  find  no  Place 
to  lodge  in  ;  but  were  forced  to  retire  into  a  Cave  (fome 
lace  it  in  the  City,  and  others  in  the  Suburbs)  which 

erved  for  a  Stable  for  Beafts. 

It  was  there  that  the  Son  of  the  living  God  would 
come  into  the  World,  and  not  in  a  magnificent  Palace, 
to  confound  the  Vanity  of  Men,  and  to  begin  by  his  Hu¬ 
mility  the  Cure  of  the  Evils  which  the  Pride  of  the 
Chief  of  human  Nature  had  caufed.  He  came  out  of 
the  Womb  of  the  Virgin,  as  a  Flower  comes  out  of  its 
Stalk  without  opening  it  •,  and  inftead  of  wounding  her 
Virginity,  he  confecrated  it  anew  by  his  Birth,  which  was 
to  be  as  pure  as  his  Conception.  His  Cradle  was  a 
Manger  for  Beafts,  and  he  would  fubmit  himfclf  to  all  the 
Infirmities  of  other  Children,  which  are  the  Punifhment 
of  the  Sin  in  which  they  are  born,  though  he  was  free 
from  it.  An  Angel  declared  to  Shepherds  who  kept 
their  Flocks  in  the  Fields,  that  the  Saviour  was  born,  and 
commanded  them  to  go  and  adore  him  in  Bethlehem, 
where  they  would  find  him  wrapped  in  Swaddling 
Cloaths,  in  a  Manger.  At  the  lame  Time  they  heard  a 
heavenly  Mufick  of  Angels,  who  fung  Glorj  to  God  in 
the  Highefi ,  and  On  Earth  Pe'ace,  good  JVill  toivaYds  Men. 
They  immediately  took  the  Road  of  Bethlehem,  where 
they  found  the  Infant  Jefus ,  with  Jofeph ,  an d  Mary  his 
Mother,  in  the  Condition  that  was  told  thfcm.  They  a* 
dor’d  him,  and  return’d  to  their  Flocks,  b letting  God, 
who  had  fent  at  laft  into  the  World,  the  Mejftah,  whom 
Jfrael  had  fo  long  expected.  He  was  circumcifed  the 
eighth  Day,  according  to  the  Law  of  Mofcs ,  though  he 
was  not  fu bj eft  to  it,  having  no  Sin,  and  coming  to  take 
oft  that  Mark,  which  diftinguifhed  the  Jews  from  the  o- 
ther  People  of  the  World,  in  order  to  form  of  both  a 
new  People,  who  fhould  worfhip  God  in  Spirit  and 
Truth.  The  Name  of  Jefus ,  which  fignifies  Saviour, 
was  given  him,  as  it  had  been  order’d  by  the  Angel, 
when  he  announced  to  her  his  Conception.  If  the  Circum- 
cifion  was  done  in  the  Place  where  he  was  born,  or  in  a 
Houfe,  it  is  a  Queflion  more  curious  than  important. 

A  Star  newly  created,  appeared  to  the  Magi  in  the 
Eaft,  and  a  divine  Light  made  them  know,  from  their 
Obfcrvation  of  that  new  Phenomenon,  that  the  King  of 
the  Jews  was  born.  At  the  fame  Hour  they  left  their 
own  Country  (fome  fay  it  was  Pcrfta,  others  Chald<ca ,  or 
Arabia  Felix ,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  the  laft  which  pro¬ 
duces  Gold  and  Perfumes,  and  is  not  fo  far  from  Judea 
as  the  two  other  Regions)  to  come  to  fcarch  for  him, 
obeying  the  Motion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  which  concluded 
them.  They  came  direftly  to  Jerufalcm ,  thinking  that 
they  were  to  find  that  new  King  in  the  Capital  of  the 
Kingdom.  Herod  informed  of  their  Arrival,  and  of 
the  Subjeft  of  their  Journey,  was  much  difturbed,  and 
the  whole  City  took  the  Alarm,  as  well  afc  lie.  After 
he  had  nfifembled  theDoftors,  to  know  of  them  in  what 
Place Chrift  was  to  be  born,  and  they  had  anfwcr'd,  that 
according  to  the  Prophets  it  would  be  in  Bethlehem ,  he 
difinifled  the  Magi,  and  de fired  them  to  return  back 
thro*  Jcrufalm,  that  on  their  Report,  he  might  go  him- 
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felf  and  worfhip  that  Monarch,  whofe  Birth  was  jo  gkv 
rioufly  announced.  His  Heart  had  Sentiments  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  his  Words;  but  God  confounded  all  his 
Ends.  The  Star  which  had  hid  itfelf  from  the  Magi  in 
Jerufaletn ,  appeared  again  to  them  when  they  came  out 
of  it,  and  conducted  them  to  the  Place  where  the  Infant 
Jefus  repofed.  Though  they  found  him  in  the  Infirmi¬ 
ties  of  other  Children,  they  notwith (landing  adored  hirri 
as  their  God  ;  and  were  the  Premifes  of  the  Gentiles  in 
their  Homage,  which  they  accompanied  with  a  rich  Pre¬ 
fer  of  Gold,  Myrrh,  and  Incenfe.  The  Feafl  which 
the  Church  celebrates,  at  prefent,  in  honour  of  that  Ado¬ 
ration,  in  its.  firft  Inflitution  among  the  Greeks,  had  for 
Objeft  the  Nativity  of  Jefus  Chrift ,  which  they  -called 
Iheophany  and  Epiphany,  chat  is  to  fay,  the  Apparition  and 
'Manifeflation  of  God,  and  folemnized  it  the  fixth  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  thinking  that  Chrift  was  born  that  Day.  He 
would  offer  himfelf  to  the  Temple  the  fourteenth  Day 
after  his  Birth,  and  obferve  all  that  the  Law  of  Mofes 
preferibed  for  the  Redemption  of  the  Firft-bqrn,  as  his 
bleffed  Mother  obfervecl  on  her  Side  all  that  refpe<ffed 
Women  after  their  Delivery  for  their  Purification,  tho* 
fhe  was  not  fubjeft  to  it ;  having  neither  conceived,  nor 
been  deliver’d  of  her  Son  by  the  natural  Way.  Simeon , 
who  was  a  juft  Man,  and  feared  God,  had  been  afllired 
by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  that  he  fhould  not  die  without  feeing 
the  Redeemer  of  Ifrael.  He  lived  in  Expectation  of  fo 
fignal  a  Favour,  and  was  almoft  always  m  the  Temple. 
The  Spirit  of  God  condufted  him  thither  when  Mary 
enter’d  it,  carrying  her  Son  in  her  Arms,  and  lei:  him 
know  in  that  Infant  who  appeared  very  poor,  the  King 
of  Ifrael,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  World.  ■  He  fung  a 
Canticle  where  he  named  him  the  Salutary  of  God,  and 
the  Light  of  Nations.  Afterwards,  lpeaking  to  the  Mo-, 
ther,  he  told  her,  that  he  would  be  to  fcvcral  a  Sign  of 
Contradiction,  and  a  Subject  of  Ruin  as  well  as  of  Refur - 
reCtion  in  Ifrael.  Anna,  the  Prophetefs,  a  Widow  of 
a  fingular  Piety,  who  was  always  in  the  Temple*  and 
fpent  the  Days  and  Nights  in  Falls  and  Prayers,  announ¬ 
ced,  at  the  fame  Time,  theGreatnefs  of  Jefus  Chrift,  to 
all  .thofe  who  waited  for  the  Redemption  of  Ifrael.  When 
Jofeph  and  Mary  had  accompli  (lied  all  the  Ordinances 
of  the  Law,  they  returned  to  Nazareth,  which  was  the 
Place  of  their  Habitation. 

Mean  while  the  Angel  cautioned  the  Magi  againft  re¬ 
turning  thro’  Jerufaletn  towards  Herod,  who  hadrefolved, 
being  informed  by  them  of  the  Place  where  Jefus  was,  to 
have  him  killed,  to  fecure  in  his  Houfe  the  Kingdom  of 
Judea,  and  quiet  entirely  his  Mind.  When  he  faw 
that  they  did  not  return,  his  Fear  inercafed;  and  made 
him  take  a  quite  barbarous  Refolution.  He  fent  Soldiers 
into  the  Territory  of  Bethlehem ,  and  the  neighbouring 
Places;  with  Orders  to  put  to  the  Sword  all  the  Male 
Children  under  two  Years  of  Age.  St.  Epiphanius  un¬ 
demanding  ill  thofe  Words;  has  laid,  that  die  Magi  did 
not  come  to  adore  olir  Lord  but  two  Years  after  his 
Birth  ;  but  in  that  he  is  followed  by  no  Body.  The 
Porce  of  the  Greek  Text  fhews,  thai:  it  was  foon  after 
and  the  common  Opinion  of  the  Chinch  places  that  Ar¬ 
rival  on  the  thirteenth  Day.  That  Cruelty  (which  Ma- 
crobius  alone,  among  the  profane  Authors  has  mention¬ 
ed*  and  of  which  Jofephus,  which  is  furprifing  enough, 
docs  not  fpcak,  tho*  he  forgets  none  of  the  bad  Aft  ions 
of  Herod)  flained  that  unhappy  Prince  with  an  horrible 
Crime,  without  producing  the  ElYeft  lie  expefted  from 
it.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  of  his  own  Sons  Was  wrap¬ 
ped  in  that  Mafiacrc*  becaufe  tlu  re  is  not  the  lead  Ap¬ 
pearance  that  at  his  Age,  he  could  have  a  Child  only  two 
Years  old.  It  was  on  Occalion  of  the  Death  of  his  other 
Children,  Auguftus  laid,  that  he  would  rather  chufe  to  be 
Herod's  Hog*  than  his  Son.  The  Angel  advifed  Jofeph  to 
take  Jefus  and  his  Mother,  and  fly  into  Egypt ,  and  to  flay 
there  till  he  fhould  command  him  to  come  Out  of  it. 
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I  have  related  in  my  Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  the 
Jews,  the  frightful  CircumftanCes  it  was  attended  with. 
It  fuflkefl  to  repeat  in  this  Place,  that  it  cannot  have  hap¬ 
pen’d  later  than  the  fecond  Year  of  Jefus  Christ  j  and  the 
37th  begun  of  the  Reign  of  that  Prince,  reckoning  from 
the  Time  he  was  declar’d  King  by  the  Senate  v  and 
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the  34th,  fince  by  A71  tig  onus's  Death,  he  enjoyed  peace¬ 
ably  the  Throne.  He  left  three  Sons,  Arch  elans,  Herod 
lirnamed  Antipas ,  and  Philip.  The  fir  ft  went  to  Au- 
gufttts  to  be  confirmed  in  the  Dominions  of  his  Father, 
who  had  declared  him  his  SuccefTor.  Herod  pretended 
to  it  in  Virtue  of  a  former  Will,  and  all  his  Relations 
join’d  with  him.  The  Jews  had  fent  Ambaffadors  to 
defire  the  Emperor  to  deliver  them  from  the  Dominion 
of  both,  and  allow  them  to  live  under  the  Governors  of 
Syria .  The  Caufe  was  pleaded  before  him,  and  Nicolas 
Damafienus  fpoke  for  the  Princes  they  wanted  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  Throne,  having  already  experienced  the 
Violences  of  one,  and  fearing  that  the  other  would  not 
be  much  better.  Auguftus  to  adjuft  thofe  Differences, 
gave  Judea ,  Idumea ,  and  Samaria  to  Archelaus  \  the  reft 
of  the  Kingdom  was  divided  between  Philip  and  Herod , 
and  Galilee  fell  to  the  laft. 

The  Angel  having  informed  Jofeph  of  the  Death  of 
the  Perfecutor  of  Jefus  Chritt  j  commanded  him  to  leave 
Egypt ,  and  return  into  Judea.  But  as  that  careful  Guar¬ 
dian  heard  that  Archelaus  fupplied  there  the  Place  of  his 
Father,  he  was  afraid  he  fhould  be  Heir  of  his  Father’s 
bad  Di/pofitions  towards  Jefus ,  as  he  was  of  his  King¬ 
dom.  He  imitated  him  in  his  Cruelties,  which  were  fo 
great  at  laft,  that  the  Jews  and  Samaritans ,  incapable 
of  bearing  them  any  longer,  fent  Ambaffadors  to 
Rome  to  carry  their  Grievances  to  the  Emperor.  Fie 
fent  for  him  to  anfwer  the  Accufations  exhibited  againft 
him,  and  as  he  made  but  a  very  bad  Defence,  he  banifh- 
ed  him  to  Vienna  in  Gaul.  The  Provinces  where  he 
commanded,  were  joined  to  the  Government  of  Syria. 
Caponius ,  a  Roman  Knight,  was  fent  to  govern  them 
with  the  Title  of  Procurator  of  Cafar. 

Jofeph  chofe  his  Habitation  in  Nazareth ,  a  fmall  City 
of  Galilee ,  which  was  done  by  the  Direction  of  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Ghoft,  who  wanted  to  make  him  accomplifli  the  Pro¬ 
phecy,  which  fays,  he  fhall  he  called  Nazarene.  That 
Name  was  written  on  the  Title  of  the  Crofs  as  igno¬ 
minious  ;  but  the  Angels  gave  it  Jefus  Chritt  after  his 
Refurrection,  as  a  Title  of  Glory  and  Greatnefs.  The 
firft  Chriftians  were  called  Nazar enes ,  a  Name  they  re¬ 
tained  till  they  took  that  of  Chriftians.  Authors  do  not 
agree  among  themfelves  on  the  Time  our  Lord  ftaid 
in  Egypt.  Some  of  them  will  have  it  two  Years,  others 
three  j  and  others  eight.  Cardinal  Baronius  follows  the 
laft  Date,  but  we  leave  that  Difpute  to  Chronologifts. 
What  we  can  fay  for  certain  is,  that  he  confecrated  that 
Province  by  Ins  Prefence  ;  and  fowed  in  it  the  Seeds  of 
Holinefs,  which  fome  Centuries  afterwards,  produced  thofe 
marvellous  Examples  of  Auftcrity  and  Piety  we  read  in  the 
Lives  of  the  Anchorets,  who  made  of  it  a  Country  of  Pe¬ 
nitence.  Eufebius  fays,  that  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Son  of 
God  into  Egypt ,  the  Devil,  which  had  been  fo  long  wor- 
ihipp’d  there,  and  where  he  had  reigned  with  fo  ab- 
folute  an  Empire,  fled.  Origcn ,  St.  Athanafuis ,  and  So - 
zomcnc  add,  that  the  Idols  fell,  according  to  this  Prc- 
didtion  of  Tfaiah  xxxvi.  There  the  Lord  Jhall  afeend  on  a 
high  Cloud ,  and  enter  Egypt ,  and  its  Idols  Jhall  be  fhaken. 

At  1 2  Years  of  Age  Jefus  alcended  into  Jertifalcm  with 
Ills  Kindred,  to  folcmnize  the  Feaft  of  Rafter ,  where  he 
ftaid,  without  having  informed  his  bluffed  Mother  of  his 
Delign.  When  flic  faw,  that  flic  could  not  find  him  a- 
mong  her  Acquaintance,  and  her  Relations,  flic  and  Jo¬ 
feph  were  aftedted  with  a  Grief  which  could  fcarce  be  ex- 
prefled.  They  were  gone  already  a  Day’s  Journey,  when 
they  returned  back,  and  re-entering  the  City,  went  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Temple,  where  they  found  him  among  the 
Doctors,  alking  them  Qucflions,  and  anfwcring  them, 
in  fo  learned,  and  fo  wife  a  Manner,  and  fo  much  above 


Jus  Years  •,  that  thofe  who  heard  him  were  ravifhed  with 


Aflonifiiment,  to  fee  at  that  Age  fo  clear  an  Undcrftand- 
ing,  lo  well  inllmdled  in  his  Religion,  and  fo  prudent. 
His  Mother  having  thus  found  him,  laid  to  him,  when 
they  were  alone.  Son,  how  could  you  life  us  in  this  Man¬ 
ner,  your  father  and  I  were  looking  for  you,  very  firry  to 
have  loti  you.  But  Jefus  anfwer’d  that  tender  and  loving 
Complaint,  in  a  Manner  which  feemed  a  little  rude. 
Why  did  you  look  for  vie,  laid  lie,  did  yon  not  know 
that  l  until  apply  tnyfilf  to  the  Things  which  regard  my 
Rather?  St.  Luke,  who  relates  thofe  Words,  adds,  that 
they  did  not  underHand  his  Anfwer.  Thar  Ignorance 
djd  not  regard  the  divine  Condition  of  his  Per  Ion,  but 
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only  the  Particular  of  the  Affairs  of  his  divine  p-  j 
which  he  faid  he  was  obliged  to  apply  1?Arlto 

that  A£tion  the  facrcd  Hiftory  fays  nothing  morP 
Life  till  his  Baptifm,  but  only  that  he  returned  to  A' 
reth  with  his  Parents,  and  was  fubjeft  to  th«m  I  ^ 
not  be  curious  without  Caufe,  and  refpefting  tllat  grj 

rity,  in  which  he  was  pleafed  to  fpend  30  Yean  c 
his  Life,  we  ought  not  to  make  fruitlefs  [yui;.,,  ° 
under  Pretence  of  Piety,  which,  though  fincere 
eftablifh  its  Thoughts  on  the  Truths  which 
Scripture,  or  the  Fathers  teach,  as  the  Belief  „f  ^ 
Church.  There  would  be  a  Temerity  in  i„nn  the 
know  what  Jefus  Chrijl  would  hide.  The  Scrinn,r!V' 
nothing  either  of  the  Life  of  Jofeph,  or  of  the  r 
of  his  Death  ;  which,  notwithflanding,  muft  j]ave  .‘m 

pen’d  before  that  of  our  Lord,  for.  if  he  had  been 
ing,  the  Son  of  God,  before  he  expired  on  the  Crofs  I  i 
not  recommended  his  Mother  to  the  Care  of  St  %£'  1  • 

beloved  Difciple.  The  Fathers  and  ecclefiaftical  Hjilf 

nans  fay  nothing  of  him  :  But  the  Holy  Ghoft  h 

praifed  him  more  than  any  Body  could,  when  in  one  P|,f 

the  Evangelift  fays,  that  he  was  the  Sptufi  of  Min  - 

whom  Jefus  Chrift  was  born.  And  in  another  Plan- V 

he  was  a  juft  Man.  Which  few  Words  include  a  Cr 
Excellency.  °  uC 

Auguftus ,  after  he  had  govern’d  alone  the  Ro;,Wl 
pire,  during  forty  Years,  and  made  his  Government  a 
grceable  by  wife  and  prudent  Conduft,  and  procured  a 
general  Peace  to  the  whole  Earth,  to  thofe  who  were 
the  mod  zealous  for  the  antient  Liberty,  ended  in  Note 
a  Life  which  his  good  Conftitution  had  carried  to  the 
Age  of  feventy-five,  ten  Months,  and  fome  Days.  His 
excellent  Qualities  joined  to  his  good  Fortune,  had  raif 
ed  him  to  a  Fulnefs  of  Greatnefs.  He  had  robbed 
the  Roman  Citizens  of  their  Liberty,  but  he  had 
deprived  them  of  a  Good  which  they  could  not  preferve 
and  of  which  they  were  no  longer  capable.  His  Be¬ 
ginnings  were  of  an  Ufurper,  and  he  ended  as  a  Fa¬ 
ther ;  which  made  the  Romans  fay,  that  be Jbould  never 
have  been  born ,  or  mutt  never  have  died.  The  grcateil 
Harm  he  did  the  Empire,  was  to  leave  it  to  Tiberius, 
whofe  bad  Qualities  he  was  not  unacquainted  with. 

In  the  fifteenth  Year  of  Tiberius's  Tyranny,  when  Pike 
governed  Judea  in  the  Quality  of  his  Procurator,  Herod 
Antipas  reigned  in  Galilee ,  Philip  his  Brother  was  Te- 
trarch  of  Ituraa ,  and  Trachonites ;  and  Lyfmias  of  Abilene. 
Caiaphas ,  and  Annas,  were  one  Ponrif,  and  the  other 
Prince  of  the  Priefts,  or  Chief  of  the  Grand  Council 
called  Sanhedrim  (fome  Authors  fry  that  he  was  Vicar  of 
the  firft  in  his  Abfence)  when  the  Holy  Ghoft  taking 
John  Baptift  from  the  Defart,  where  he  had  Jived,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  Authors,  ever  fince  he  was  five  Years  of 
Age,  commanded  him  to  preach  on  the  Shore  of  Jordan, 
a  Do&rine  and  a  Baptifm  of  Penitence,  which  made  a 
great  Noife  in  Judea .  He  was  that  Angel  whom  God 
had  promifed  by  the  Prophet  Malachy  to  fend  before 
the  Lord,  to  prepare  his  Ways.  He  very  well  do 
ferved  that  Name  by  his  new  Kind  of  Life,  which  fur- 
pafled  the  natural  Strength.  For  from  his  Infancy  he 
had  lived  in  the  Defart,  on  Locufts,  which  are  good  to 
cat  in  thofe  Countries,  ancl  wild  Honey  •,  his  Cloaihs 
were  made  of  Camel’s  Flair,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
his  Pcrfon,  and  his  Countenance,  which  did  not  prwcji 
a  great  Auftcrity.  This  contributed  much  towards 
authorizing  his  Difcourfes,  which  fpolcc  of  nothing  e  te 
but  of  God’s  Judgments,  of  ids  Wrath  ready  to  overtake 

Sinners  if  they  refilled  to  repent.  From  all  P*[ts  0 
Judea  People  came  to  hear  him,  and  fevcral  confeiluig 

their  Sins,  received  the  Baptifm  of  Water,  which  _ 
adminiftcred  in  the  River  Jordan.  Seeing  the  Bn-w  uS 
came  to  it,  he  treated  them  as  their  Pride  and  lj)P0# 
crify  defer  ved,  calling  them  a  Generation  of  *Fr** 
But  as  much  as  the  Knowledge  of  their  iecret  hms 
cited  his  Indignation,  as  much  that  lie  had  of  that 
line  ft  of  the  Mcffmh,  can  fed  his  Surprize,  when  ^  * 
him  among  a  Croud  of  Sinners  prelent  himic  to 
Baptifm  *,  which  was  bur  a  Dilpohtion  to  that  v\  • 
was  to  be  inflimted  by  him,  lome  1  ime  a (tenvau -S 
the  Kemiflion  of  Sins.  John  wanted  to  be  excu  w  »  • 
letting  that  he  could  not  do  an  A  ft  ion  which  iej  » 
fo  contrary  to  the  Rcfpedt  he  owed  him,  as  tot^  ^ 
of  God  come  into  the  World  to  purify  all  c  ■  ,  ^ 
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r  (u5  commanded  him  to  obey,  and  told  him,  that  he 
ihould  do  what  he  defired  of  him,  and  that  he  was  wil- 
ijncr  to  accomplifh  all  Juftice,  i.  e.  bear  all  the  Humilia¬ 
tions  due  to  Sin  to  fatisfy  to  the  Juftice  of  his  Father, 
and  glorify  him  by  that  Humiliation.  At  his  coming 
out  of  the  Water,  the  Heavens  opened,  and  the  Holy 
Gboft  came  down  upon  him  in  Form  of  a  Dove,  and 
a  Voice  was  heard  faying,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  placed  my  Delight.  - 

There  is  a  great  Diverfity  of  Opinions  among  the 

ecclefiaftick  Authors  on  the  Time  of  that  Baptifm , 

which  the  Evan  gel  ill  marks  by  thefe  Words,  Jefus  was 
os  beginning  bis  thirty  Tears.  For  fome  of  them  main- 
that  he  was  but  twenty  nine  Years  and  ten  Months 
of  Age  ;  others,  that  he  had  entered  his  thirtieth  Year  *, 
St.  Chryfojlom ,  and  moft  of  the  Greeks  after  him,  fay, 
that  the  thirtieth  Year  was  accomplifhed.  The  Latins 
have  followed  that  Date.  The  eaftern  Church  has  al¬ 
ways  believed,  that  this  great  Event  had  happened  the 
6th  of  January ,  and  makes  mention  of  it  in  the  Office 
of  the  Epiphany. 

St.  John  in  his  Office  of  Preacher  of  Repentance,  did 
not  lead  Sinners  to  de/pair,  and  difeouraged  no  body,  of 
what  Condition  foever,  of  the  Hope  of  Salvation,  not 
even  Soldiers,  whom  he  obliged  only  to  be  contented 
with  their  Pay,  and  to  offer  Violence  to  no  body.  ■  But 
when  he  faw  the  Pharifees  arid  Sadduccs  coming  to  him, 
he  treated  them  in  the  Manner  above-mentioned,  and 
was  not  afraid  to  threaten  them  with  the  Wrath  of  God. 

The  Son  of  God  coming  out  of  the  Water,  which  he 
had  fandlified  by  his  going  into  it,  was  conduced  by  the 
Holy  Ghoft  into  the  Defart,  where  he  (laid  forty  Days 
and  forty  Nights  without  eating,  far  from  the  Company 
of  Men,  and  converfing  with  the  Bealls  of  the  Earth. 
St.  Mark  lays,  that  he  was  driven  into  the  Defart ;  and 
that  Term  of  conducted  ufed  by  the  other  Evan- 
gelills,  marks,  in  my  Opinion,  a  very  great  Thing  in 
that  Retreat,  which  is,  that  the  Son  of  God,  who  in 
receiving  the  Baptifm  of  John  Baptift  had  confeiTed  him- 
fdf  a  Sinner  like  all  the  others  who  received  it,  wanted 
likewife  to  bear  all  the  Humiliations,  and  all  the  Puni /la¬ 
ments  due  to  Sin.  Which  are  the  Banifhment  from 
God,  a  Privation  of  his  Creatures,  and  a  Subjection  to  t 
the  Devil  to  be  tempted  by  him.  In  fa£t,  he  follows 
Jefus  Chrijl  into  his  Solitude,  and  dares  to  tempt  him 
there  of  Gluttony,  prefling  him  to  change  the  Stones 
into  Bread  •,  of  Curiofity,  intreating  him  to  throw  him¬ 
felf  from  the  Top  of  the  Temple  to  the  Bottom  ;  and 
of  Ambition,  promifing  him  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the 
World,  if  he  would  fall  before  him  and  worfliip  him. 

The  Infolence  of  the  Slave  againft  his  Sovereign  could 
go  no  further-,  as  the  Humility  of  the  Sovereign  who 
inhered  with  fo  much  Patience  his  Audacioufnefs,  could 
not  be  greater,  and  lefs  imitablc.  For  inflead  of  uling 
his  Power  in  exterminating  the  Tempter,  he  argued 
with  him,  and  anfwcrcd  to  the  Paflages  of  the  Scripture 
he  ailed ged  by  others,  which  flicwcd  the  bad  Application 
thereof. 

The  Author  of  the  Trcatifc  called,  the  Cardinal 
Deeds  of  Jefus  Christ ,  attributed  to  St.  Cyprian ,  and 
found  among  his  Works,  denies  the  Reality  of  that 
1'ranfportation  ;  and  will  that  it  had  only  happened  in  Spi¬ 
rit  ;  but  all  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  the  univcrfal  Church 
believes  at  prefent  that  it  was  a  true  one  ;  which  wc  can 
ealily  conceive  if  we  confidcr,  that  our  Lord  at  the  End 
ol  his  Idle  was  much  more  fubjedted  to  the  Power  of 
Baiknels,  /.  c.  of  the  Devil,  and  in  a  Manner  much 
wore  derogatory  to  his  Dignity.  His  Greatncfs  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  Temptation.  For  the  Devil  having  been 
confounded,  retreated  full  of  Condition,  and  was  forced 
to  leave  the  Place  to  Angels  who  came  down  from 
Heaven,  to  ferve  him  whom  the  Tempter  had  treated  fo 
H.  The  Chrillians  in  this  Ill’ll  Adlion  of  the  Life  of  our 

IN  # 

oaviour  have  a  marvellous  Model,  to  learn  in  what 
Manner  they  muff:  behave  when  they  arc  tempted,  and 
to  put  their  Confidence  in  him,  who  himfelf  would  be 
tempted,  to  delerve  for  them  the  Virtue  of  conquering 
jbe  Temptation.  Of  this  marvellous  Example  of  the 
Hitt  of  her  Spoufc,  the  Church  has  drawn  that  of  Lent, 
'vhich  is  as  venerable  by  its  Inftitution,  which  the  an- 
tlcnt  fathers  called  ago fto lick  i  as  it  is  holy  for  its  End, 
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to  all  thofe  who  believe  truly  in  him  whofe  Life  has 
been  a  Model  of  Penitence,  though  it  has  always  been 

not  pnly  innocent,  but  the  Source  of  Innocence  for 
others. 

Alter  this  great  Victory  Jefus  came  out  of  the  Defart* 
as  a  Wreftler  inured  to  fight  againlt  the  Devil  ;  and 
began  to  cairy  a  vigorous.  War  againft  him  by  the  Pre¬ 
dication  of  the  Gcipel,  which  deftroyed  all  the  Maxims 
of  his  Reign. 

#  One  of  Sr.  John's  Difciples  called  Andrew ,  hearing 
his  Mailer  fay,  who  pointed  at  Jefus  ChriSl  with  his 
Finger,  There's  the  Lamb  of  God ,  followed  him,  and 
meeting  with  his  Brother,  called  Simon,  told  him,  that 
he  had  found  the  Mejftah  \  at  that  Inftant  he  defired  him 
to  carry  him  to  our  Lord  who  received  him  kindly. 
He  changed  his  Name  of  Simon  into  that  of  Cephas , 
which  fignifies  Peter .  The  Day  following  he  called 
Philips  and  this  gained  Nathanael,  who  deferved  from 
the  Mouth  of  Jefus  ChriSl  the  Title  of  true  Ifraelite ,  in 
whom  there  was  no  Fraud. 

Fie  came  afterwards  to  a  Wedding,  in  the  little  Towrt 
of  Cana  in  Galilee,  where  he  changed  Water  into  Wine, 
which  was  his  firft  Miracle.  Some  Authors  have  wrote, 
that  it  was  the  Wedding  of  St.  John  the  Evangelift, 
who  having  feen  that  marvellous  Tranfmutation,  quitted 
his  Spoufe  to  follow  Jefus  ChriSl.  But  this  Fable  is  with¬ 
out  Foundation,  and  none  of  the  Antients  have  fpoke 
of  it.  Nicephorus  writes,  that  it  was  die  Marriage  of 
Simon  the  Canaanite ,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
Apoftles,  called  Zelotes.  From  thence  our  Lord  came 
to  the  City  of  Capernaum,  where  he  (laid  fome  Time 
with  his  Apoftles ;  and  his  blcfled  Mother  retired  to 
Nazareth,  which  was  the  Place  of  her  Birch. 

The  Feail  of  Eafler  happening,  he  afeended  into 
Jcrtfalem ,  where  entering  the  Temple,  lie  made  a 
Whip,  wherewith  he  expelled  all  the  Sellers  and  Buyers, 
who  profaned  the  Holincfs  thereof,  and  of  the  Houle  of 
his  bather  made  a  publick  Market.  The  Jews  who 
faw  that  Adlion,  were  offended  at  it,  and  afked  him 
fome  Marks  of  the  Authority  he  exercifed  on  that  Oc- 
cafion  ;  but  inftead  of  iliewing  them  the  Letters  of 
his  Million,  he  made  them  an  Anfwer  which  confound¬ 
ed  them  more,  becaufe  they  under ftood  of  their  material 
Temple  built  in  forty  Years  by  Herod,  what  he  would 
fay  of  the  Temple  of  his  Body,  which  after  they  had 
deftroyed  it,  he  would  rebuild  in  three  Days.  To  his 
Difcourfe  lie  added  fo  many  great  Miracles,  that  fcvcral 
believed  in  him. 

Nicodemus  was  remarkable  among  the  reft,  becaufe  of 
his  Rank,  and  of  his  Reputation  among  the  Jews  and 
Pharifees,  whofe  Sedl  he  followed.  He  came  to  Jefus 
ChriSl  by  Night,  and  heard  from  his  Mouth  Truths  which 
fui prized  him  at  firft,  but  which  were  a  great  Subjcdt  of 
ConfoJation  to  him,  when  lie,  who  taught  him  thofe 
Truths  opened  his  Under '(landing  to  underftand  the 
Regeneration  of  Man  by  Baptifm.  We’ll  follow  the 
Order  of  the  Feafts  of  Eajlcr  he  has  celebrated,  to  re¬ 
late  fummarily  his  principal  Alt  ions,  it  being  impoflible 
to  make  an  exadl  Detail  of  them,  becaufe  of  the  Con- 
cifenefs  wc  have  preferibed  to  ourfelvcs,  and  of  the  Se¬ 
verity  of  the  Laws  of  Hiflory. 

The  Son  of  God,  ever  fincc  that  Time,  continued  to 
preach  the  Doctrine  of  Salvation  in  Judaa  \  and  the 
Apoftles  baptized  thofe  who  believed  in  him.  John 
Baptift  had  Difciples,  who  by  an  indi fcrcet  Zeal  for  the 
Glory  of  their  Mailer,  could  not  bear  the  Reputation  of 
Jefus  ChriSl ;  he  reprimanded  them  for  that  Thought, 
and  told  them,  that  it  was  abfolutely  ncccfiary  that 
Jefus  ChriSl  fliopld  incrcafc  in  Glory  and  Authority, 
while  himfelf  declined  in  both  ;  and  that  they  Ihould 
remember  the  Protdlation  he  had  fo  often ,  and  fo 
folcmnly  made,  of  being  not  Chrift,  but  only  his  Fore¬ 
runner.  Being  in  Prifon  he  deputed  fome  of  them  to 
him,  that  at  Iris  Miracles  they  fliould  acknowledge  him  for 
the  Mejftah,  and  follow  him  alter  his  Death  i  having 
retained  them  near  his  Perfon  with  no  other  View  than 
to  difpofe  them  to  receive  his  Dull  rim*.  The  Zeal  he: 
had  for  Julliee,  and  the  1  lonour  of  God,  was  the  Cau/e 
of  his  Impiilimment.  Herod  Antipas,  though  he  loved 
him,  and  had  done  fcvcral  'Filings  at  his  Recommenda¬ 
tion,  could  not  bear  he  Ihould  icqnmund  him  fo  b.ttcrly 

fo 
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for  the  Inceft  he  had  committed  with  Herodias ,  his  Brother 
Philip's  Wife,  and  Ariftobulus' s  Daughter.  He  loved 
her  fo  pafiionately,  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  take  her 
from  her  Hufband,  and  of  irritating  againft  him  Aretas , 
King  of  Arabia,  whofe  Daughter  he  had  repudiated.  In 
fadt  a  very  cruel  War  was  thereby  kindled  between 
them,  and  Herod's  Forces  were  often  beaten.  But  his 
greateft  Misfortune  came  from  the  Death  of  St.  John, 
whom,  by  an  inexcufable  Complaifance,  he  facrificed  to 
the  Fury  of  his  Miftrefs.  The  Daughter  of  that  In- 
ceftuotis  having  pleafed  him  in  dancing  at  a  Feaft  he 
celebrated  on  his  Birth-day,  he  promifed  with  a  folemn 
Oath,  to  give  her  all  fhe  would  afk,  was  it  even  half 
his  Kingdom.  The  Mother  making  ufe  of  the  Occa- 
fion,  engaged  her  to  afk  the  Head  of  John  Baptift, 
which  was  granted  to  her*,  and  the  Life  of  the  greateft 
of  the  Sons  of  Men,  was  the  Reward  of  the  Dexterity 
of  a  Dancer.  St.  Jerom  fays,  that  Herodias  pierced  his 
Tongue  with  the  Needle  of  her  Hairs,  to  be  revenged, 
after  his  Death,  of  the  Freedom  of  his  Speeches.  His 
Difciples  buried  his  Corps  in  Samaria. 

Herod ,  being  informed  of  the  Miracles  of  Jefus  Chriff , 
thought  that  him  he  had  put  to  Death,  was  rifen  from 
the  Dead.  God  pnnifhed  die  Author  of  that  Death, 
with  a  very  great  Severity.  For  Herod  having  been 
accufed  by  the  old  Agrippa ,  at  his  Return  from  Rome 
into  Judcea ,  of  wanting  to  excite  a  Revolt,  and  his 
Defence  having  not  appeared  fatisfaftory  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Caligula ,  he  was  banifhed  to  Lyons  with  Herodias , 
and  where  they  ended  their  Days  in  a  miferable  Man¬ 
ner.  In  that  Calamity  Herodias  adled  generoufly  ;  for 
the  Emperor  being  loth  to  join  her  in  the  Punifhment  of 
her  Hufband,  and  caufing  all  her  Fortune  to  be  reftored 
to  her,  in  Confederation  of  her  Brother  rlgrippa ,  fhe 
anfwered  him  generoufly,  that  he  granted  her  a  Favour 
worthy  his  Goodnefs ,  but  fhe  could  not  accept  it ;  and  that 
/nice  Jhe  had  been  Partaker  of  HerodL  Prosperity,  Jhe 
thought  the  conjugal  Love  obliged  her  to  accompany  him  in 
his  Adverfity.  Caligula  could  not  bear  that  Generofity, 
and  banifhed  her  with  her  Hufband,  executing  the  di¬ 
vine  Revenge  on  her  who  had  been  the  principal  Caufe 
of  the  unjuft  Death  of  John  Baptift,  whofe  Holinefs  is 
fo  great,  that  it  was  queftioned  if  he  was  not  the  Mejfiah ; 
which  appeared  by  the  Deputation  of  the  Priefts  of  Je- 
rufalem ,  who  had  a  Sufpicion  that  he  could  very  well 
be  the  Mejfiah .  Our  Lord  having  named  him  the 
greateft,  /.  e.  the  moft  holy  of  the  Children  of  Man, 
made  a  Panegyrick  of  him  to  which  nothing  can  be 
added.  I  have  related  thefe  Events  out  of  the  Times 
they  happened,  but  the  Sequel  of  Things  has  obliged 
me  to  it. 

Jefus  Chriff  being  informed  that  his  Forerunner  was 
put  in  Prifon,  quitted  Juda:a,  and  came  into  Galilee. 
In  palling  through  Samaria ,  he  converted,  near  the 
Well  of  Jacob ,  that  famous  Samaritan  Woman,  who 
was  his  Evangelift  near  her  Countrymen,  and  he  inform¬ 
ed  her  that  the  Time  was  come  when  God  would  be 
no  longer  adored  on  the  Mountain  of  Sion,  nor  on 
that  of  Gerizim ,  but  would  be  worfhipped  every  where, 
in  Spirit  and  Truth,  i.  c.  by  the  Light  of  Faith,  and 
without  the  Shadows  of  the  antient  Figures.  He  Raid 
two  Days  in  Samaria ,  and  feveral,  after  they  had  heard 
his  marvellous  Difcourfes,  believed  in  him.  He  came 
from  thence  into  Cana  of  Galilee ,  where  he  cured  the  Son 
of  a  petty  Prince,  or  Lord  of  fome  City.  He  would 
not  enter  Nazareth ,  but  chofc  Capernaum  for  the  Place 
of  his  Habitation  \  not  that  he  (laid  always  there,  for  he 
ufed  to  travel  from  City  to  City,  and  from  Borough  to 
Borough,  to  preach.  In  his  Journey  into  Galilee  he 
called  on  theSea-Ihore  Peter ,  Andrew  (thofc  for  the  fe- 
cond  Time)  John  and  James ,  all  Fifliermen  by  Profef- 
fion.  The  Grace  of  that  Vocation  was  fo  cfticacious, 
that  it  made  them  leave  their  Father  and  Boats,  to  fol¬ 
low  him,  who  promifed  them  no  temporal  Advantage, 
to  oblige  them  to  obey  him.  With  them  he  entered 
the  Synagogue  of  Capernaum,  He  cured  a  Man  po Hefted 
with  the  Devil,  and  reftored  her  Health  to  St.  Peter's 
Mother-in-law,  who  was  afllidled  with  a  violent  Fever. 
Towards  the  Evening,  at  the  Door  of  his  own  Houfe, 
he  did  feveral  other  marvellous  Works.  Some  Time 


he  awaked,  and  commanded  tfre  Winds  to  be  ft* ti 
to  the  Sea  to  reafiume  its  former  Calm,  to  wv  u  ?n^ 
obeyed  immediately.  The  Devils  who  were  j  nth  ?  y 
dies  of  two  poftefted,  could  not  refift  the  Fore  f  . 
Voice  which  expelled  them  ;  and  afked  him  no  oih°  & 
vour,  than  Leave  to  enter  the  Bodies  of  the  Swine  llwx 
were  feeding  near  the  Mountain  ;  which  he  a  ^ 
and  immediately  thofe  evil  Spirits  made  them 
tate  themfelves  into  the  Sea.  The  Cure  of  the^p0?' 
tick  who  was  let  down  through  the  Roof  of  a  Hr* 
rendered  his  Name  famous  throughout  the  whol  p 
vince.  But  that  of  the  Woman  who  for  twelve  Y*0* 
fucceflively  had  been  afflitted  with  a  Bloody  Flux 
who  faw  it  flopped  as  foon  as  fhe  had  couched  the  pj 
of  his  Garment,  was  a  Proof  equally  illuftriom  w  eni 
of  his  Power  and  Holinefs.  he  called  Xfi  7 
Publican,  who  was  in  his  Compting. Houfe  anH  u 
Efficacy  of  his  Voice  made  him  abandon  ail  his  Fnrf  ^ 
to  be  one  of  his  Difciples.  He  raifed  from  the  Dead?’ 
Daughter  of  Jairus ,  who  was  but  very  lately  dead  * 
ftored  their  Sight  to  two  blind  Men,  and  expelled  f?' 
the  Body  of  one  of  them  a  dumb  Devil,  who  lud  ? 
men  ted  him  a  long  Time.  or' 

In  the  Feafts  of  the  fecond  Eajier,  fince  his  Baptifm 
he  cured  in  Jerufalem  a  Paralitick,  who  had  been  thirty* 
eight  Years  near  the  Pool  of  Si  loam,  without  being;  able 
to  defeend  into  it,  becaufe  he  had  no  body  to  help  him 
when  the  Angel  defeended  to  difturb  the  Water.  That 
Miracle  having  been  done  on  a  Sabbath-day,  the  Pha- 
rifees  took  hence  Occafion  to  accufe  Jefus  Christ  of  hav¬ 
ing  violated  the  Law,  whereas  fuch  a  miraculous  Cure 
fhould  have  made  them  acknowledge  him  for  the 
Son  of  God.  He  defended  that  Miracle  againft  their 
Calumny,  as  well  as  that  of  reftoring  the  dried  or  pa- 
ralitical  Hand  to  its  former  Strength  ;  and  the  Aftion 
of  his  Difciples,  who  being  hungry,  and  pafling  through 
a  Corn-field,  hau,  on  a  Sabbath-day,  pulled  out  fome 
Ears  of  Corn,  rubbed  them  between  their  Hands,  and 
eat  them,  alledging  to  them  the  Example  of  David \  to 
whom  the  High  Prieft  had  given  to  eat  the  Sbew-bread 
in  an  extreme  Necefiity,  though  by  the  Law  no  body 
was  allowed  to  eat  it  but  the  Priefts.  After  he  had  (laid 
•  fome  Time  on  the  Sea-fhore,  to  avoid  the  Fury  of  his 
Enemies  who  were  entirely  bent  on  his  Definition,  he 
left  the  Multitudes  who  followed  him,  and  retreated  to 
the  Mountain  ;  where  he  fpent  the  Night  in  Prayer, 
after  which  he  chofe  twelve  from  among  his  Difciples, 
whom  he  called  Apoftles.  Their  Names  are  Peter ,  An. 
drew ,  James  and  John,  Sons  of  Zebedee,  Philip ,  Bar - 
tholomew,  Thomas ,  Matthew ,  called  the  Publican,  Jams 
Son  of  Alphaus,  called  the  Lord’s  Brother,  Maddens, 
Simon ,  and  Judas  the  Traitor.  They  were  all  of  a  low 
Birch,  of  a  mean  Profeffion,  of  a  coarfe  Undcrftanding, 
and  illiterate.  In  that  appeared  the  Wifdom  of  the  Son 
of  God,  who  would  not,  by  chufing  Peifons  ol  Condi¬ 
tion  and  Learning,  that  the  Succefs  of  his  Gofpel  fhould 
be  attributed  to  their  Authority  or  Eloquence.  But 
we  fhall  fee  foon  thofe  Filhermen  confound  the  Dodtors 
of  the  Law,  render  Philofophers  mute,  and  make  the 
Folly  of  the  Crofs  triumph  over  the  Wifdom  of  the 
World.  It  was  after  that  Election  that  our  Saviour 
made  that  excellent  Sermon  of  the  Beatitudes,  and 
Chriftian  Perfection,  related  by  St.  Matthew.  Coming 
down  the  Mountain,  he  cured  a  Leprofy,  and  entring 
Capernaum ,  he  reftored  his  Health  to  the  Servant  or  the 
Centurion,  whofe  Fairh  he  was  pleafed  to  praife,  leeing 
that  he  thought  himfelf  unworthy  he  fhould  enter  h» 
Houfe,  but  afked  him  only  a  Word  which  he  thought 
fufficicnt  fo  produce  the  Effedl  he  deft  red.  Coming 
from  thence  into  the  Email  Town  of  Naim ,  lie  rai 
from  the  Dead  the  only  Son  of  the  Widow,  whom  w 
found  at  the  Gate  of  the  Town  carried  to  be  bunco, 
The  Converfion  of  the  Woman  Sinner,  in  the 
(whom  a  common  Belief  miftake  for  Siller  or 

Martha ,  and  Lazarus ,  and  for  Magdalen  of  Oat  » 
though  the  Anticncs  were  of  another  Sentiment,  a 
diflinguifh  them)  can  very  well  be  called  a  ^ 


thither,  j 


uiiiin^uim  uiciii;  uui  vuy  vvtii  uu  . .  t  i 

As  foon  as  Hie  knew  that  Jefus  Chrifl  was  at  dnnon  s 
P  hurt  fee ,  who  had  invited  him  to  eat,  flic*  went ,l\ 
without  cqnfidering  the  Reafons  of  Decency  wine  i  ^  ^ 
afterwards  being  afleep  in  the  Boat  of  his  Difciples,  and  have  hindered  her  from  it.  She  Raid  helunc 
a  Tcmpdt  thrcacning  them  with  an  imminent  Naulragc,  throwing  hcrfcll  at  his  Feet,  bathed  them  with  in 
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•  \  rhem  with  her  Hair,  making  fubfe'rvient  to  her 

,-lDCU  wut.  . .  ,  i  j  i_ _  .  .  _ i  o:^g 

ik 


pnfance  all  that  had  been  fubfervient  to  her  Sins 
Tie  pharilee  was  offended  to  lee  that  Jefus  Chrij 
fiffercd  her  to  touch  him  ;  but  he  judged  of  Idlings  by 
I  roud  Maxims  of  his  Se£t,  and  not  by  the  Motion 
Whit  Grace  which  the  Son  of  God  was  come  to  bring 
°  to  the  World.  He  defended  her  Repentance  againll 
U-r  Accufer,  and  fent  her  away,  with  diis  Teftimony 
of  having  loved  much,  which  will  render  her  illuftrious 
WoUout  all  Ages.  In  Capernaum  lie  delivered  a 
pofleSed  who  was  blind  and  dumb.  After  which  he 
preached  on  the  Sea-fhore,  and  under  feveral  Parables, 
of  the  Seed,  of  the  Zizany,  of  the  Muftard-Seec],  of  the 
leaven,  of  the  Treafurc  found  in  the  Field,  and  the 
h'ct  full  of  large  and  fmall  Fiihes  ;  he  taught  the. 
Incrcafe  of  the  Church  to  the  Multitudes  who  followed- 
him  *,  the  City  of  Nazareth  ..which  was  obliged,  as  the 
Place  where  he  had  dwelt  longeft,  to  do  him  a  particu¬ 
lar  Honour,  not  only  would  not  hear  favourably  his 
Dilcourles,  but  was  fcandalized  at  them,  bccaufe  of  his 
low  Birth,  being  thought  the  Son  of  Jofeph  and  Mary , 
and  bccaufe  he  had  not  frequented  the  Schools,  where 
the  Sciences  were  taught.  That  Injury  obliged  him  to 
jeare  a  Place  where  his  ASe£ti on  was  fo  ill  acknow¬ 
ledged  *,  and  the  Evan  gel  iff  oblerves,  that  the  Incre- 
dulny  of  his  Fellow-Citizens  hindered  him  from  operating 
a  great  Number  of  Miradcs  in  Nazareth.  But  it  did 
not  hinder  him  from  evangelizing  in  Galilee ,  which  he 
over- run.  As  lie  could  not  alone  futfice  to  fo  much. 
Work,  he  font  his  Apollle.%  two  and  two,  to  preach, 
and  to  authorize  their  Diicourfes,  he  gave  them  the 
Crane  of  Miracles.  They  acquitted  themfelvcs  with  a 
great  deal  of  Piety,  of  that  Miniftry,  and  when  they 
came  back  to  him,  he  carried  them  into  a  Solitude  to 
repo fc  themfelvcs.  Five  thoufand  Men  .followed  him 
thither,  whom  he  fed  with  five  Loves  and  .two  Fillies, 
which  he  multiplied  by  his  Biefling  in  fo  marvellous  a 
Manner,  that  alter  that  great  Multitude  had  been  fa- 
dated,  there  were  yet  twelve  Bafkets  full  of  what  they 
had  left.  That  Miracle  gave  him  fubjeCt,  being  at 
Capernaum ,  to  make  that  excellent  Sermon  of  the  evan-' 
gdical  and  cuchariffick  Bread,  related  in  the  fixth  Chap¬ 
ter  of  St.  John.  j 

Jefus  Chrijl  did  not  afeend  into  Jerufalem  with  his 
Apoffles,  to  folemnize  the  third  Lajler ,  becaufe  the 
Jews  fearched  to  put  him  to  Death  ;  but  made  that 
Journey  in  feerct,  and  afterwards  returned  immediately 
into  Galilee ,  from  whence  he  went  as  far  as  the  Frontiers 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon ,  where  lie  cured  the  Daughter  of  die 
Canancan  Woman,  who  was  tormented  by  the  Devil. 
At  his  Return  on  the  Sca-fhorc  he  cured  feveral  Di foaled 
and  made  a  Man  who  was  both  dumb  and  deaf,  fpcak 
and  hear.  lie  afterwards  fed  lour  thoufand  Men  by  the 
Multiplication  of  feven  Loaves,  and  fomc  final  1  Fifhes, 
and  leven  Bafkets  were  full  of  what  was  left.  In  the 
Diltri&s  of  Maghcdam  and  Dalmanutha ,  tho  Pharifees 
a  lived  him  a  Sign  from  Heaven  ;  and  inftead  of  grati* 
lying  their  Curiolity,  lie  cautioned  his  Auditors  again 
thdr  Hypocrify,  which  lie  calls  their  Leaven.  He  bc- 


his  Mailer. from  entering  the  Road  to  Calvary ,  after 
which  he  thirfted.  He  received  from  him  an  Anfwer 
which  filled  him  with  Con fu lion,  and  heard  himfelf 
called  Satan,  by  the  fame  Mouth  which  a  little  before 
had  fo  highly  praifed  him.  He  had  notwithffanding 
foon  after  the  Favour  to  fee  his  Transfiguration  on  the 
Mountain ,  in  the  Company  of*  James  and  John  5 
and  if  Jefus  Ckritt  had  then  followed  their  Sentiments, 
he  had  always  ftaid  there ;  and  built  three  Tabernacles, 
one  for  himfelf,  one  for  Mofes ,  and  one  for  Elias.  He 
appeared  to  them- in  a  bright  Cloud,  with  a  Face  more 
radiant  than  the  Sun,  and  in  Cloaths  as  white  as  Snow. 
Their  Converlation  had  no  Report  to  that  State  of 
Glory,  for  it  run  only  on  the  bloody  Execution  which 
was  to  be  done  in  Jerufalem  on  his  Perfon.  He  forbade 
the  three  Witnefles  of  the  tranfitory -Glory  of.  his  Body, 

to  fpeak  of  that  great  Vifion,  till  after  his  Rcfurrection. 
At  his  coming  down  from  the  Mountain  he  cured  a 
PofTeffcd  who  was  Lunatick,  and  from  whofe  Body  his 
Difciplcs  could  not  expel  the  Devil  ;  and  he  Cold  them, 
that  he  was  of  the  Number  of  thofc  which  cannot  be  expelled 
but  by  Fafiing  and  Prayer. 

.  To  give  them  an  Example  of  the  Obedience  due  to 
the  Law,  he  would  pay  for  himfelf  and  for  Peter ,  the 
capital  Impofition  of  half  a  Side,  which  was  railed  of 
each  Jew ,  by  God’s  Ordinance,  for  the  Support' of  the 
Temple.  But  in  doing  that  Ad  ion,  to  which  he  was 
not  obliged,  fince  he  was  the  Son  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  the  Temple,  he  wrought  a  Miracle.  For 
lie  fent  Peter  to  fifhing,  and  the  fir  ft  Fifh  he  took,  had 
in  its  Mouth  the  Piece  of  Money  neccfiary  to  pay  lor 
them  both.  St.  Hilary,  and  feveral  Authors  aft  r  him, 
interpret  thus  the  Tribute  I  mention.  St.  Jerom  and 
Bede,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  it  was  an  Impofition 
made,  by  Auguflus  on  each  Jew,  and  that  it  was  carried 
to  his  Coffers.  It  is  certain  that  ‘Titus  the  Son  of  Ft f- 
pafian,  impofed.on  the  Head  of  every  Man  of  that  Nation, 
the. fame  Tribute  which  was  payed  to  the  Temple  by  Or¬ 
der  of  the  Law.  But  I  find  the  fir  ft  Explication  the  befh 
The  voluntary  Submifflon  of  the  Mailer  fliould  have 
hindered  the  Dilciplcs  from  pretending  to  any  Degree 
of  Primacy  among  them  ;  notwithffanding  which  they 
had  feme  Thoughts  of  it,  and  dilputed  upon  it  on  the 
Road,  in  a  very  ignorant  Manner.  The  Son  of  God 
reprimanded  them;  for  it,  with  his  ufual  Goodncff,  and 
calling  a  Child, .  whom  he  placed  in  the  Middle  of  them, 
told  them,  that  thole  fliould  have  no  Part  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven,  who  would  not  be  femblable  to  the 
Child  he  held ;  that’s  to  fay,  would  not  have  the  Sim¬ 
plicity,  Mcekncfs,  Obedience,  Pinky,  and  Difinterefl- 
nefs  required  by  the  Gofpcl.  He  taught  them  after¬ 
wards  the  Abhorrence  for  the  Sin  of  Scandal  given  to 
the- Elect  whom  he  called  little,  and  pronounced  that 
we  muff  pull  out  the  Eye,  and  cut  off  the  Hand  and 
Foot,  which  fcandalizc,  i.  e.  that  wc  muff  quit  all  Oc- 
calions  which  can  incline  us  to  Sin,  without  confidering 
the  Utility  and  Plcafure  wc  receive  by  remaining  in  'it, 
no  more  than  the  Inconvcniency  and  Trouble  we  can 
meet  with  in  quitting  it.  This  Difcourfc  was  followed 


*  K  *  ’  J  - O  -  — - -  - - - -  "  »•«  1  f  1 

"inft  alter  wards  in  Cmfirca,  examined  his  Apoffles  on  the  by  that  of  the  fraternal  Correction,  and  of  the  Forgive- 
Opinion  People  had  of  the  Son  of  God.  They  anfwercd  nefs  of  Enemies,  under  the  excellent  Parable  of  the  Fa- 


-  *  # 
that  fume  laid  he  was  Elias,  others  John  Baptift  ;  theie 

Jeremiah,  and  thofc  fume  of  the  antient  Prophets  : 

\\  hieh  lhews  the  common  Belie  I  among  them  of  the 

'1  ranlinigration  of  Souls.  Having  heard  that  Anfwer, 

lie  aflvcd  them  what  was  their  own  Opinion  of  him  ?. 

iY.Yr  anfwercd  lor  diem  all,  and  con  felled  him  the  Son 

4  1  L 


°l  the  living  Ciod,  That  Confcffion,  which  neither 
rk-m  nor  Blood  could  have  revealed  to  him,  railed  him 
tu  the  Dignity  of  the  fundamental  Stone  of  the  Church, 
unkr  him  who  is  die  corner  Stone  of  that  Edifice, 
againft  which  the  Gates  of  Hell  will  never  be  able 
[0  prevail.  To  the  Promile  of  that  high  Dignity,  he 
joined  the  Difcourfe  ol  Jiis  approaching  Pafiion,  and 
Renounced  the  folemn  Sentence,  which  obliges  all  his 
hrrvantb  loeairy  their  Crols  alter  him  ;  which  Sentence 
us  been  reformed  fince.  Peter  could  not  hear  the  mc- 
hncholly  News  of  the  ignominious  Death  of  him,  whom 
,lc  fu  lately  acknowledged  lor  Son  of  God,  1  Ie 
Allowed  in  his  Difcourfc  the  Impulfe  of  his  Al- 

kcuon,  which  was  yet  all  carnal,  and  would  difluade 
Voj,.  JJ. 


ther  ol  a  Family,  who  calling  his  Servants  to  their 
Accounts,  remitted  to  one  of  them  a  great  Sum  he 
owed  him,  who  immediately  after  meeting  with  one  of 
his  Companions,  who  owed  him  a  Trifle,  carried  him 
by  Force  to  Prifon  :  Which  being  reported  to  the  Father 
of  the  Family,  provoked  him  to  Wrath,  and  he  caufcd 
that  unmerciful  Servant  to  be  thrown  into  a  Dungeon, 
and  confined  there  till  he  had  paid  his  whole  Debt. 

At  the  Fcall  of  the  Tabernacles,  he  did  not  afeend 
into  Jerufalem  with  his  Relations,  according  to  his 
Cuffom,  but  went  thither  in  feerct.  The  Samaritans 
refilled  him  the  Entrance  of  their  City,  becaufe  he  was 
going  to  Jerufalem  \  and  that  Infolencc  inflamed  lb 
much  the  Zeal  of  the  Apoflles,  that  James  and  John 
a  Iked  Leave  to  make  the  Eire  come  down  from  Heaven 
to  burn  that  ungrateful  City.  ]  le  reprimanded  them  Dir 
that  Rigour,  and  told  them,  that  the  Son  of  Man  was 
come  into  the  IF  arid  to  (dvr,  not  to  deflroy .  I  Ie  was  fo 
far  from  relenting  the  Injury,  which  the  Apoflles  thought* 
had  been  done  to  him  by  the  Samaritans,  that  a  Leprous 
1  ?.  I  of 
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of  that  City  prefenting  himfelf  before  him,  and  nine 
other  Perfons  afflicted  with  the  fame  Malady,  received 
an  entire  Cure. 

During  the  Solemnity,  he  preached  in  Jernfalem  with 
fo  much  Efficacy  and  Reputation,  that  the  Princes  of  the 
Priefts,  and  the  Pharifees,  jealous  of  his  Credit,  which 
dimi niihed  theirs,  lent  Men  to  take  him  Prifoner :  But 
they  were  taken  themfelves  by  the  Charms  of  his  Dif- 
courfes,  and  returning  back  to  thofe  who  had  given 
them  charge  to  leize  his  Per  Ion,  they  told  them  boldly, 
that  no  Man  had  ever  J poke  like  him .  Elis  Enemies 
thought  they  had  entrapped  him,  by  prefenting  to  him 
a  Woman  furpriied  in  Adultery,  for  if  he  had  condemn¬ 
ed  her,  they  had  accufed  him  of  Cruelty,  he  who  was 
always  preaching  Meeknefs  ;  and  if  he  had  abfolved  her 
of  her  Sin,  they  had  made  him  pafs  for  a  Deftroyer 
of  the  Law  of  Mofes,  which  commanded  that  fhe  fhould 
be  Honed  to  Death.  The  Wicked  were  themfelves  en¬ 
trapped  in  their  Malice  ;  and  the  Accufers  of  that  poor 
Criminal  having  read  their  Sins  which  the  Saviour  had 
wrote  on  the  Dull  (which  is  the  Opinion  of  feveral  grave 
Interpreters)  they  went  away  one  after  another,  being 
incapable  to  refill  the  Remorfes  of  their  Confcience, 
which  reproached  them  with  the  fame  Crime  they  had 
render’d  themfelves  Accufers  of,  and  perhaps  of  others 
much  more  abominable.  The  Sinner  found  in  Jefus 
Chrifl  a  Phyfician  rather  than  a  Judge,  and  he  fent  her 
back  with  a  falutary  Advice  to  fin  no  more  ;  which  he 
lias  always  added,  when  he  has  forgiven  fome  very 
great  Sinners.  A  little  afterwards  he  cured  a  Perfon 
born  blind,  having  put  upon  his  Eyes  Earth  dilfolved 
with  his  Spittle  ;  which  was  capable  to  blind  him,  if  he 
had  had  the  Uie  of  his  Sight.  That  Miracle  was  fo  fa¬ 
mous,  that  the  Pharifees  could  not  eclipfe  it.  It  caufed  a 
Divifion  among  them,  fome  of  them  maintaining,  that 
Jefus  Chris f  was  a  Sinner,  becaufc  he  had  done  that 
Sign  on  a  Sabbath- Day  ;  and  others,  on  the  contrary, 
defending  his  Innocence,  as  being  impoflible  that  a 
wicked  Man  could  do  fo  marvellous  an  A£b. 

From  Jerufalem  he  went  throughout  all  Judea,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  fending  always  fome 
of  his  Difciples  before  him.  He  chofe  them  to  theNum- 
der  of  feventy-two,  and  gave  them  the  fame  Inftruftions 
he  did  to  the  Apoftles.  Being  in  Bethany ,  in  the  Houle 
of  Lazarus,  of  Martha  and  Mary ,  he  preferr’d  the  Con¬ 
templation  of  one,  to  the  Sollicitude  of  the  other,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  Praifeof  having  chofe  the  better  Part . 
A  little  afterwards  lie  taught  his  Apoftles  a  Formula  of 
Prayer.  The  firHPart  contains  all  that  we  owe  to  God, 
and  which  fhould  be  done  to  him,  to  honour  him  in  the 
Quality  of  our  Father,  and  Sovereign,  as  are  the  Sancti¬ 
fication,  i.  e.  the  Glorification  of  his  Name,  the  Coming 
of  his  Kngdom,  /.  c.  the  lafl  Judgment,  which  will  put 
an  End  to  the  Reign  of  the  Prince  of  this  World  ;  and 
the  Accompli fiun ent  of  his  Will  on  Earth,  as  it  is  in 
Heaven.  1  he  fceond  Part  of  that  divine  Prayer,  includes 
in  the  Words  of  daily  Bread,  all  Things  nccclTary  for  the 
Prcfervation  of  the  Life  of  the  Soul,  and  of  the  Body. 
The  Forgi vends  of  the  daily  Offences  all  Men  arc 
guilty  of,  being  joined  in  it  with  that  of  the  Forgivcncfs 
of  the  Enemies  ;  the  Evils  of  which  it  makes  us  afk  to  be 
deliver'd  from,  is  nothing  cite  but  the  Concupilcencc, 
which  is  the  Source  of  all  the  Sins  which  are  committed, 
and  of  which  the  Grace  of  God  alone  can  Hop  the  un¬ 
happy  Elicits.  That  Prayer  is  one  of  the  llrongefl 
Arguments  St.  Augujlm  employs  againft  the  Pelagians , 
to  prove  that  all  Men  fin,  anti  that  none  has  lived 
neither  under  the  Law  of  Nature,  nor  under  the  writ¬ 
ten  1  .aw,  run-  under  the  Gofpel,  without  falling  into  thofe 
fault  >  called  venial,  the  blefftd  Virgin  excepted,  and  that 
rvciy  one  wants  the  Grace  ofGod  to  do  Good,  and  avoid 
Evil.  J'Jt/s  never  k  filled  to  go  to  the  FcaHs  to  which  he 
war,  inviwd,  and  he  returned  always  to  thofe  who  invited 
him  the  l liury  ol  the  Charity  they  did  to  him.  When  lie 
did  eat  with  the  Pharifees,  Cornplaifance  was  not  ca¬ 
pable  to  hinder  him  from  condemning  their  Supcrfti- 
lior.r.,  tht  ir  Vanity  and  their  Mypocrily.  In  the  Houle 
of  one  of  the  moH  Appcarcnt  among  ihcm,  lie  cured  a 
Man  ailliclrtl  with  a  Droply  on  the  Sabbath-Day,  and 
Hi.-  wul  them  by  the  1‘ext  of  the  Law  that  by  that  Ac- 
lion  .In*  did  not  violate  the  Sabbath,  The  Jews  in  that 
ol  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple,  wanted  to  llonc  him  ; 


bin  his  Hour  being  not  come,  he  f led,  and  rm«r  , 
River  Jordan,  Several  Perfons  ran  thither  to  I  ^  .^‘c 
and  the  Pharifees  among  the  reft.  Hc  ci;r  *ar  him, 

them  on  the  Indiflolubility  of  Marriage,  and  ^ 
vorce  which,  he  fays,  had  been  allowed  to  rhX  tlc  J)i~ 
caufe  of  the  Hardnefs  of  their  Heart  a<r?inrft  *  he- 
Inftitution  of  that  Union,  which  does  that  the  M*  ^ 
the  Woman  are  two  in  one  Flefh  ;  whence  he  co  ^  3Rt* 
that  Man  ought  not  to  part  what  God  has  join  "] 
the  Road  he  found  a  young  Man,  whom  the  p/  ‘  r  9n 
of  forfaking  every  Thing  difeouraged  from 
him  ;  which  gave  him  Occafion  to  fpcak  to  hie  iv? 
of  the  Difficulty  the  Rich  had  to  be  laved,  and  *  r  ' 
Happinefs  of  thole  who  abandoned  all  Things  f  ^ 
Sake.  He  continued  to  teach  the  'Truths  of  therX 
by  feveral  Parables.  Some  antient  Interpreter  • 
have,  that  what  he  fays  of  Lives  is  one  of  them  -  S  i"1"' 
but  in  a  greater  Number,  maintain  that  it  is  a  u 
ftory.  But  whether  Parable  or  Hiftory,  the  Kick  *  t 
learn  from  it,  that  the  common  Ufe  they  nuke  f  T' 
Riches,  is  what  will  condemn  them  at  God’s  Iud°  ,  lr 
and  not  the  State  of  Riches;  and  that  it  doe^’ 
fuffice  that  they  have  not  acquired  them  by 
Means ;  but  that  they  muft  expend  them,  accorrfmT2 
the  Rules  of  a  Chriftian  Sobriety,  which  exclude  I  l° 
and  Pleafure;  and  give  Part  of  them  to  the  Poor 
they  have  killed  by  refilling  to  feed  them  ;  and  who^a? 
ter  they  have  fuffered  tranlitory  Evils  in  this  Life  e  ’  « 
an  eternal  Happinefs  in  the  other.  5  • 

Jefus  Chrift  being  on  the  Confines  of  Judea,  received 
a  Meffage  from  Mary  and  Martha ,  informing  |,im  0f 

the  dangerous  Malady  of  their  Brother,  in  the! Terms- 
He  whom  you  love  is  ill ;  they  thought  it  was  enough  to 
let  him  know  the  extreme  Danger  his  Friend  was  in  and 
let  him  a£t,  on  that  Occafion,  according  to  his  Will 
which  was  their  Rule.  He  did  not  come  to  Bethany  till 
four  Days  after  he  had  received  their  Meflage.  He 
went  to  the  Sepulchre  where  Lazarus  had  been  buried 
and  where  he  was  already  {linking.  Hc  fhook,  he  fu! 
fer’d  himfelf  to  be  in  a  Kind  of  Confufion,  he  fhed 
Tears,  he  pray’d  to  his  Father,  and  after  all  thofe  ex¬ 
traordinary  Adlions,  he  cried  with  a  loud  Voice,  Lazarus 
come  out  of  the  Tomb .  The  Dead  obeyed,  and  the  Apo¬ 
ftles  having  untied  the  Bands  his  Body  had  been  tied 
with,  let  him  go.  So  illuftrious  a  Kefurredion  having 
converted  a  great  Number  of  Perfons,  made  the  Priefts, 
Scribes,  and  Pharifees  take  the  Refolution  to  have  him 
put  to  Death,  together  with  Lazarus  \  for  they  could  not 
difguife  that  Miracle  ;  and  all  the  People  ravifhed  with 
Admiration,  look’d  on  Jefus  as  the  greateft  Prophet  which 
ever  appeared  in  Judea.  Their  bad  Defign,  which  was 
not  unknown  to  him,  obliged  him  to  retire  from  among 
them  ;  and  he  came  into  the  City  of  Ephraim,  near  the 
Defart,  where  he  did  not  flay  long.  For  the  Feaft  of 
Eafter  approaching,  lie  returned  to  Jerufalem,  to  cele¬ 
brate  it  there  as  the  Lift;  and  to  be  himfelf  our  PalTover, 
offering  himfelf  as  a  Lamb  come  to  blot  out  the 
Sins  of  the  World.  John  and  James,  Sons  of  Zcbcdce, 
were  very  far  from  the  Humility  of  his  Thoughts. 
They  believed  that  he  was  foon  going  to  rdf  ore 
the  Kingdom  of  Ifracl,  and  therefore  made  their  Mother 
afk  him  the  two  ii r ft  Places  of  the  Kingdom.  They 
thought  of  a  Throne,  while  himfelf  thought  of  nothing 
but  of  his  Crofs,  and  of  the  bitter  Cup  of  his  Mon, 
which  he  defired  with  a  Sort  of  Impatience  to  drink,  to 
exhauft  that  of  the  Wrath  of  his  Father#  They  bonded 
that  they  could  drink  it,  but  they  knew  neither  the  Bit- 
ternefs  thereof,  nor  their  Weakncfs.  Jefus  Chrijl  then 
Mailer,  anfwer’d,  that  he  could  difpole  neither  ol  his 
Right  nor  of  his  Left,  but  that  fuch  a  T  Jiing  belonged 
to  his  Father  alone.  The  other  Apoftles  were  fhocki 
with  that  ambitious  anil  imprudent  Requell  *,  anu  om 
Lord  took  that  Occafion  to  teach  them,  how  nuin 
the  Miniftry  to  which  lie  defigned  them,  required  to  e 
free  of  all  Sorts  of  Vaniry  and  fccular  Dominion. 

Palling  thro*  Jericho,  Zac  hens  received  him  in  hisWoulc, 
and  his  Converfion  was  the  Reward  of  his  I  Tofpita  it) » 
as  the  Kcftitution  he  made  diTerycs  our  LJu-cm  a!]‘ 
Admiration ;  for  it  was  of  the  Four-fold  of  what  he  cou^ 
have  gained  injullly  in  the  Ad  mini  ft  ration  of  the  Pin  M 
Funds  ;  and  of  the  Fortune  he  had  left,  hf  P>:lVt:  u.; 
the  Poor.  Few  Perfons  of  his  Proleflkm  follow  us  -  • 
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•  *  ie  and  tkofe  who  re  ft  ore  what  they  have  robbed  from 
^Publick,  and  from  private  Perfons,  think  to  have 
1  e  much,*  among  the  Roman  CathoJicks,  to  reftore  a 
Jionwll  j n  ten  thoufand,  among  others  the  Ueftitution  has 
reformed  ;  therefore  few  of  them  are  truly  convert¬ 
er  7 efus  Chrift ,  at  his  Coming  out  of  his  Houfe,  reftored 
e  blind  Men  to  their  Sight.  Simeon ,  called  the  Leper , 
^deaFeaft,  wbich  the  Umftion  of  Mary,  Lazarus's 
lifter,  render’d  famous.  Judas  condemned  the  Prodi¬ 
gality  of  the  f>er^urnes  ft10  poured  on  the  Head  of  the 
Saviour,  and  wanted  to  cloak  his  Avarice  under  the  fpe- 
cious  Pretence  of  the  Care  of  the  Poor ;  but  the  Son  of 
God  took  the  Defence  of  fo  holy  an  A&ion,  which  an¬ 
ticipated  in  him  the  Duties  of  his  Sepulture,  and  allured, 
that  it  would  be  celebrated  to  the  latter  End  of  the  World. 

He  enter’d  Jerufalem  amidft  the  Acclamations  of  the 
people,  who  heaped  up  the  Road  through  which  he  paf* 
fed  with  Branches  of  Palm-Trees,  and  throwed  their  Gar¬ 
ments  under  the  Feet  of  the  young  Colt  he  mounted, 
according  to  the  Prediftion  of  Ifaiab .  The  Children 
who  followed  him,  gave  him  BlefTings  as  to  the  Son  of 
ytf  who  came  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord.  Who  would 

not  have  faid,  feeing  that  magnificent  Entry  of  Jefus 

Chrift  into  die  Capital  of  Judea,  that  he  was  going  to  be 
acknowledged  King  of  the  Jews .  But  that  Honour, 
and  thefe  Acclamations  preceded  only  of  fix  Days,  the 
Maledi&ions  and  horrible  Clamours  of  that  fame  People, 
who  were  heard  to  afk,  that  he  fliould  be  crucified* 
as  the  worft  of  all  Men.  Approaching  the  City  he  filed 
Tears,  forefeeing  its  future  Defolation.  He  enter’d  the 
Temple,  whence  he  expelled  the  Buyers  and  Sellers. 
He  cured  .feveral  lame  and  blind  People,  though  the 
Pharifces,  actuated  by  their  ufuaJ  Motives,  condemned 
chofe  Actions,  which  they  Ihould  have  admired.  His 
Father,  by  a  Voice  which  came  from  Heaven  allured 
him  to  glorify  him,  and  gave  an  illuftrious  Teftimony 
of  what  he  was  to  the  Gentiles ,  who  had  de fired  to  fee 
him,  The  Jews  laughed  at  it,  but  he  reproached  them 
with  their  Incredulity,  and  under  divers  Parables  fore¬ 
told  them  that  the  Kingdom  of  God,  i.  e.  the  GofpeJ, 
would  be  taken  from  them  to  be  given  to  the  Nations. 
As  they  did  not  dare  to  lay  Hands  on  him,  they  endea¬ 
vour’d  to  furpnze  him  by  afking  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  Obligation  of  paying  the  Tribute  to  C<cfar.  Plis 
Anfwer  was.  Give  to  Cafar  what  belonged  to  him,  and  to 
God  what  was  due  to  God  ;  and  fent  them  away  with 
Confufion.  Though  the  Scribes  and  Pharifces  were  his 
declared  Enemies,  that  he  reproved  their  fecret  Vices, 
in  the  rnoft  terrible  Manner,  and  fulminated  frightful 
Maledictions  againft  them*  he  notwithftanding  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  People  to  do  what  they  faid,  and  refpedt 
them  as  being  feated  on  Mofes  Chair  *  which  teaches  the 
Faithful,  that  the  Imperfedtions  of  the  Pallors,  whom 
God  has  eftablilhcd  for  their  Condudt,  does  not  cxcufe 
them  from  the  RefpeCt  and  Obedience  they  owe  to  them. 
But  at  the  lame  Time,  that  muft  teach  the  Paftors,  that 
they  are  guilty  of  a  great  Sacrilege,  when  they  deftroy 
the  good  Dodtrine  they  teach,  by  their  bad  Example. 

The  Apoftles  admiring  the  Structure  of  the  Temple, 
and  the  Bignefs  of  the  Stones,  Jefus  Chrift  foretold  to 
them  the  approaching  Ruin  of  that  magnificent  Edifice, 
and  afterwards  the  general  Deftrudtion  of  the  World  by 
the  laft  Judgment. 

Mean  while  Judas  was  making  his  infamous  and  facri- 
Icgious  Bargain  with  the  Princes  of  the  Priefts  to  deliver 
his  Lord  to  them,  and  fee  at  thirty  Pence,  i.  e. 
about  thirty  Shillings  of  Englftj  Coin,  the  moll  pre¬ 
cious  Head  of  the  World. 

The  Saviour,  who  while  he  Jived  had  loved  tenderly 
his  own,  would  leave  them  an  eternal  Pledge  of  that 
hove  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharift,  which  he  infli¬ 
cted  after  he  had  cat  the  Pafchal  Lamb  with  his  Apoftles, 
at  the  Time  appointed  by  the  Law,  which  was  the 
lourtcenth  of  the  Moon,  at  the  Evening,  where 
began  likewife  the  Obfervation  of  unleavened  Bread, 
ihti  Latin  Church  life  if,  at  prefent,  for  the 
wenmtt  \  but  the  Learned  are  ol  Opinion,  not  wirh- 
l)ut  Keafon,  that  that  Ufe  is  modern,  and  pretend  to 
f'raV(:  that  Opinion  which  revolts  the  Vulgar,  by  the 
Authority  ol  the  antieiu  Canons,  and  of  the  Fathers, 
!nB  kvcral  Centuries.  The  Exameti  of  this  Contro- 
w,'y  *s  hoc  ol  this  Place,  and  the  Change  happen’d  in 


that  Circtimftanee  of  the  Eucharift,  fotne  Time  before 
Pope  Leo  IX.  does  not  at  all  wound  the  Truth  thereof  * 
and  for  that  Subject  the  Latin  Church  would  not  make  a 
Divorce  with  the  Greek,  fince  it  is  not  a  Queftion  of  an 
eflential  Dogma,  but  of  a  ceremonial  Cuftoib,  for  which 
the  Unity  ought  not  be  brokeil.  Our  Lord  inftitutitig 
tile  Sacrament  of  his  Body,  would  do  that  A&ion,  which  is 
the  End,  and  the  Abregce  of  all  thole  of  his  Life*  with 
particular  Circum  fiances  j  to  render  it  more  Venerable. 
Firft  he  chofe  a  Place  which  was  handfomely  adorned. 
Some  Authors  have  faid,  but  without  Foundation,  that 
it  was  the  Houfe  of  St.  John  the  Evangel  ft,  or  of  another 
John ,  Son  oi  Mary.  But  the  facred  Text  is  repugnant 
to  that  Imagination  i  for  as  to  St.  John  the  Evangelift , 
it  is  clearly  marked  that  he  was  fenc  with  St.  Peter  to 
meet  the  Man  who  was  to  fhew  them  the  Houfe  where 
the  Lord  had  commanded  them  to  prepare  the  Pafibver. 

Having  eat  the  Pafchal  Lamb  (lbme  Authors  fay  that 
it  was  before)  Jefus  Chrift  rofe  From  Table,  and  quit¬ 
ting  one  of  his  Robes,  he  tied  a  Cloth  round  him,  and 
went  about  to  walh  the  Feet  of  his  Apoftles.  He  would 
begin  \\\th  Peter but  his  Humility  refilled  to  it  at  firft* 
and  he  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  fuffer  that  his  Mailer 
Ihould  thus  demean  himfelf ;  till  he  was  threatened,  that 
if  he  fhould  not  walli  his  Feet,  he  would  have  no  Part 
in  his  Kingdom  :  That  Action  fo  humble,  and  done 
with  fo  much  Love,  could  not  foften  Judas  *  nor  make 
him  change  his  Defign.  That  Ceremony  ended,  where¬ 
by  he  taught  the  Priefts,  and  the  Faithful,  the  Purity  of 
Heart  which  is  necefiary  to  receive,  or  participate  wor¬ 
thily  of  the  Sacrament  he  was  going  to  inftitute  ;  he 
took  his  Place  at  Table,  and  eat  the  natural  and  com¬ 
mon  Supper :  In  Eating,  he  faid  that  one  of  them  was 
to  betray  him.  St.  John  who  repofed  in  his  Bofom  (the 
Jews  ufed  to  eat  lying  on  little  Beds  in  the  Roman  Fa- 
Ihion)  i.  e.  who  was  neareft  to  him,  to  gratify  St.  Peter*  s 
Curiofity,  whom  that  Difcourfe  afflicted  much,  took  the 
Liberty  to  afk,  who  was  the  Wretch  of  the  Company* 
who  had  formed  fo  execrable  a  Defign.  Our  Lord 
would  not  name  him  aloud,  to  fpare  the  Honour  of 
him,  who  would  not  fpare  his  Life;  but  defigned  him, 
by  giving  him  a  Bit  dipped  in  a  Difii ;  it  was*  perhaps, 
that  of  the  bitter  Lattuce.s,  fays  Cardinal  Baronins,  which, 
according  to  the  Ritual  of  tne  Jews *  was  ferved  at  the 
fccond  Courfe,  in  the  Ceremony  of  the  Pafibver  ;  in 
which  the  Chief  of  the  Family  dipped  a  Bit  of  the 
unleavened  Bread:  TheTraitor  received  it  from  his  Hand* 
and  at  that  very  Inftant  the  Devil  entered  his  Body,  ei¬ 
ther  by  a  real  Pofieffion,  or  by  a  new  Rage  wherewith 
he  filled  his  Soul,  to  make  him  execute  quickly  the  Pro¬ 
ject  of  hisTreafon. 

The  natural  Repaft  being  ended  (feveral  Authors  place 
the  Wafhing  of  the  Feet,  abovementioned*  immediately 
after)  he  took  the  Bread,  returned  Thanks  to  God  his 
Father,  blefied  it,  brake  it,  and  giving  it  to  his  Apo- 
ftlcs,  faid  to  them,  and  at  the  fame  Time  did  what  he 
faid  :  This  is  my  Body  which  is  given  for  you ,  do  ibis  in 
Remembrance  of  me:  Afterwards  he  took  the  Cup,  and 
having  returned  Thanks,  he  gave  it  to  them,  anti  faid  ; 
Drink  ye  all  of  this ,  for  this  is  my  Blood  of  the  New 

eft  ament,  which  is  fhed  for  you  and  for  many,  for  the  Re- 
miffton  of  Sins.  The  Truth  fucccecled  the  Figure;  this 
was  a  new  Food  to  maintain  a  new  Life,  and  the  Servants 
were  fed  with*  the  Fldh  of  their  Mailers.  Judas  was 
made,  with  the  reft.  Partaker  of  that  divine  Meat,  but 
it  became  a  Poifon  for  him  ;  for  no  fooncr  had  he  re¬ 
ceived  it,  but  he  rofe  from  'Fable*  to  go  and  execute 
his  abominable  Bargain  ;  filewing  the  Truth  of  what  Sr* 
Paul  lias  faid  fince,  1  Cor.  xi.  that  whoever  eats  and 
drinks  unworthily  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  is 
guilty  of  delivering  his  Body  and  his  Blood*  and  eats  and 
drinks  his  own  Judgment. 

After  the  Infliturion  of  that  great  My  fiery,  Jefus  Chrift 
made  that  marvellous  Difcourfe,  which  St.  John  relates 
in  three  Chapters  of  his  Gofpel.  He  fpcaks  divinely  of 
his  Unity  with  his  Father,  and  of  that  wherein  to  he  in¬ 
troduces  Chriftians,  which  takes  them  from  their  own 
Being,  that  is  a  divided  Being,  to  cflablilh  them  in  God’s 
Being,  and  make  them  one  with  him. 

When  Jefus  Chrft  had  ended  that  Difcourfe,  and  fung 
the  Hymn  of  Thankigiving,  which  was  find  alter  the 
Celebration  of  the  Pafibver,  he  quitted  the  City,  and 

wi  nc 
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'went  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.,  where  there  was  a  Gar¬ 
den,  which  he  entered  with  Peter ,  John  and  James,  hav¬ 
ing  left  the  ocher  Apoftles  further  off :  ’  He  left  thefe 
Jikewife  at:  iome  Diftance  from  him,  and  p  roll  rating 
him  fell'  on  the  Ground  to  pray,  he  enter’d  into  an  Agony 
which  was  To  ffrong,  that  it  forced  out  "of  his  Body 
Drops  (the*  G reek  W o rd .  fig n i H es  Clods),  of  .Blood  and 
Water.  He  afked  at  three  different  Times,  Iiis  Father, 
that  the  Cup  of  his  Paflion  fliouid  pafs'  far  from  him  * 
having  left' his  Soul  in  the  natural  Sentiments  of  Fear  of 

i  J  %  |  l  ' 

that  frightful  Death,  which  he  was  foon  to.  fuffer,  and 
fufpending  the  ordinary  Influences  of  the  Divinity,  to 
render  it  capable  of  being  forrowful  to  Death.  ■  But  his 
Prayer,  though  proceeding  from  a  great  Fervency,  was 
always  accompanied  with  a, perfect  Subniifllon  to  the 
Will  of  his  Father.  An  Angel  defeending  from  Heav.en 
comforted  him,  who  is  the  Strength  of  the  Angels  them- 
felves ;  and  who  at  the  Time  . of  his  Humiliation  wanted 
to  bear  this  likewile,  of  receiving  Confolatiori.  from  one 
of  his  Miniltcrs.  He  rofe:  from  the  Ground,  and  went 
to  meet  the  Soldiers,  who  "were  coming  ' to  take  him. 
He  could  very  well  have  favecl  him  (elf  from  their  Hands, 
fince  with  a  dingle  Word  he  ft  ruck  them  down  to  the 
Ground.  Judas  appeared  ar  their  Head  ;  and  a  Kils  was 
the  Signal  to  make  him  known.  He  whom  he  betrayed 
with  lo  much  infolence,  and  Rage,  would  not  refufe 
him  to  touch  his  facred  Mouth,  and  was  contented  with 
3‘eproaching  him  his  Crime  in  a  Manner  which  would 

fc»  _ 

have  melted  a  Tyger.  Peter  drew  his  Sword  to  defend 
him,  and  cut  off  an  Ear  of  the  Servant  of  the  High 
Priefts.  Jejits  Ghrifi  reftored  it  immediately  to  its  Place, 
and  commanded  his  Apoftle  to  fheath  his  Sword,  fince 
he  did  not  want  to  be  defended  in  that  Manner ;  he 
who  could  have  commanded,  if  he  had  been  willing. 
Legions  of  Angels  in  his  Defence  :  Then  all  the  Apoftles 
abandoned  him.  Pie  was  conduced  firft  to  Anna's 
Ploufe,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Caiaphas  his  Son-in-law, 
who  was  ibvcrcign  Pontiff.  There  he  received  a  Slap 
on  the  Face  from  the  Hand  of  one  of  the  Minifters,  and 
contented  himfelf  with  reproaching  the  Perfon  who  had 
done  him  that  atrocious  Injury,  that  he  was  in  the  wrong 
to  ftrike  him  thus  without  any  Subject.  In  fatft,  he 
had  anfwered  Caiaphas  with  as  much  Modefty  as  Truth, 
on  the  Dodlrinc  he  had  preached  publickly,  which  the 
People  could  witnefs. 

While  they  examined  him,  Peter ,  who  confulting  his 
Love  rather  than  his  Strength,  had  boafted  that  he 
would  die  rather  than  deny  him,  denied  him  three  Times, 
and  added  Oaths  and  Imprecations,  by  a  Weaknefs 
which  ferves  for  Example  to  the  whole  Church,  to  make 
thofe  who  think  themfelvcs  the  beft  founded  on  Virtue, 
live  in  a  great  Millruft  of  their  Strength  5  and  to  teach 
them  what  they  arc  capable  to  do  when  they  truft  to 
themfelvcs,  and  when  to  punifh  their  Preemption,  and 
make  them  know  their  own  Weaknefs,  the  Grace  for- 
fakes  them.  A  Look  of  Jefus  Chrifi  reftored  to  him 
the  Light  which  the  Fear  of  Death  had  made  him  lofe  * 
and  (hewed  him  the  Horror  of  his  Crime.  Pie  quitted 
that  unfortunate  Palace,  and  by  a  Flood  of  bitter  Tears, 
which  did  rim  to  his  Death,  he  began  to  witnefs  the 
Truth  of  his  Repentance.  Pie  gave  a  marvellous  Exam¬ 
ple  of  a  fincere  Repentance  in  not  going  to  throw  him- 
lelf  at  the  Feet  of  his  Matter,  to  afk  for  Forgivenefs, 
lb  foon  as  he  knew  his  Offence  ;  which  had  been,  fays 
S t.  Ambrofe,  doing  him  a  Kind  of  Injury,  but  ftaying 
out,  and  wanting  by  the  Punifhment  of  that  Separation, 
very  rigorous  to  his  Love,' to  expiate  the  Hein oufnefs 
of  his  Fault. 

Caiaphas  having  afked  our  Lord,  in  the  Name  of  the 
-Living  God,  If  he  was  Ch  rift,  the  Son  of  God?  and 
hearing  him  anfwer  clearly  that  he  was,  tore  his  Robe, 
ns  if  he  had  heard  an  execrable  Blafphemy,  without  con- 
lidering  that  fucii  a  Thing  was  forbidden  him  by  the 
Law,  Levit.  30.  and  24.  All  the  Affiftants  were  leized 
with  the  fame  Fury,  and  pronounced  that  he  deferved 
Death.  When  they  had  condemned  him  with  that  Pre¬ 
cipitation  and  Injulcice,  they  did  (pit  on  his  Face,  and 
left  him  in  the  Plands  of  Soldiers  and  Servants,  who, 
•during  the  whole  Night,  treated  him  in  fuch  a  barbarous 
Marnier,  that  the  divine  Providence  thought  proper  to 
draw  a  Veil  on  that  bloody  Scene,  left  the  Knowledge 
thereof  fliouid  have  thrown  all  the  Created  Beings  into 
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Convulfions.  The  next  Morning  the  Pi-iefP  n  n 
and  Scribes,  having  held  a  Council,;  condu^l  [•  1 

Pilate,  who  was  Procurator  of  Cafar  in  7,  J ™  !'m  t0 
fhoulcl  have 'their  Sentence  executed.  He  llat 

.to  fave  him,,  perceiving  very  well  that  the  EnTJ^n- 
Accufers  was  all  his  Crime.  Flavins;  heard  ^  °  us 

him  of  being  a Galilean,  and  of  exciting  the 
'Sedition,  from  Galilee  to  judeea,  foe  lent  him  to  //1*1? 

who  was  then  at  jerufalem,  as  a  Criminal  under  hie  t  * 
rifdi&ion.  That  Prince,  w Ho  had  a  lon^  wk;u  S  ^l1' 
to  Tee  him,  ..afked  him  feveral  curious  Qu*fi-; Wantt^ 
which  he  returned  no  Anfwer. His  SWencem^Tn  t0, 
and  all  his  Court  laugh  at. him*,  and  he  ore bedT 
Ill ou Id  be  clothed  with  a  white  Robe  (die  Greeb  \\i  , 
of  the  Evangelifts.  figni.fies  fhimng)  the  fame  as  was^ 
ven  to  Fools,  and  in  that  Drefs  lent  him  back  to  P7^* 
with  whom  he  was  reconciled,-  on  account  of 
lity  he  received  from  him  in  that  Occafion.  The  ^ 
continued  to  prefs  Pilate  to  have  Jefus  put  to  Deatf 
To  cxcufe  himfelf  from  it,  he  propofed  them  to  fora  ^ 
him,  according  jo  .Cuftom,  ,  in  the  Solemnity  0f k 
Paffover.  But  by.  an  execrable  Impiety,  they  preferrt‘» 
to  him  a  notorious  Thief,  called  Parables,  vd10 
then'  Priloner  for  3  Murder  he  had  committed  in  an™  ^ 
lar.  Emotion.  That  weak  Judge  thinking  hLSr 
obliged  to  give  them  fome  Satisfaction,  caiiled  him  "to 
be  whipped  in  a  moil  cruel  Manner.  The  Soldiers 
who  very  likely  were  paid  by  the  Jezvs,  to  e^crcifc  on 
him  all  Sorts  of  Barbarities  and  Injuries,  tore  his  herd 
Body  in  a  horrible ‘Manner,  and  made  but  one  fma|c 
Wound  of  it.'  To  that  Torment  they  added  the  Igno¬ 
miny  of  the  Robe,  or  military  Caffock  of  Purple  they 
cloathed  him’ with,  of  the  Reed  which  they  put  in  l/s 
Hand,  as  a  ridiculous  Sceptre,  and  of  the  Thorns  they 
crowned  him  with.  In  that  Garb  Pilate  (hewed  him  to 
the  People.  The  Blood  which  run  from  his  Head  and 
from  all  the  other  Parts  of.  his  Body,  Jhrvcd  only  to 
render  their  Rage  greater,  and  all  with  one  Voice  cried 
Let  him  be  crucified.  The  Prefidcnt  refilled  kill-  but 
when  he  was  .attacked  by  a  Realbn  of  State,  and  he  had 
heard  thefe  Words  :  If  thou  re  leaf  him  dm  art  not 
Ccefar's  Friend,  becanfe  he  makes  himfelf  a  Xing  }  he  re¬ 
lented,  and  condemned  him  by  a  precipitate  Sentence 
to  die  on  the  Crofs,  violating,  thereby  the  Ordinance  of 
the  Emperor,  and  the  Laws  of  rhe  Jews  at  the  time 
Time  ;  for  by  that  the  Execution  of  Criminals  was  to  be 
deferred  for  ten' Days  after  they  had  been  condemned, 
and  the  Supplice  of  the  Crofs  was  lately  for  notorious 
Thieves.  By  this  the  Crime  Jefus  Chrijl  was  accufed  of, 
had  the  Lapidation  for  its  Punifhment.  But  by  an  in¬ 
effable  Counfel  of  the  divine  Wifdom,  the  God  of  In¬ 
nocence,  would  die  of  the  moft  ignominious  of  ail  Deaths, 
and  fuffer  the  Punifhment  due  to  .Ba^abbas,  whom  the 
Jezvs  had  preferred  to  him. 

Simon  the.  Cyrenian  helped  him  to  carry  his  Crofs, 
which  he  could  not  do  alone,  becaulc  of  his  Weaknefs 
caufed  by  a  prodigious  Effufion  of  his  facred  Blood  in 
his  Scourging.  On’  his  Way  lie  found 'ie vend  Women 
whom  their  Compaffion  for  his  deplorable  Condition, 
made  to  weep  bitterly.  Pie  advifed  them  not  to  Hied 
Tears  for  him  but  rather  for  themfelvcs,  and  the  City 
of  Jerufalem ,  which  fliouid  foon  feel  the  divine  Revenge 
for  the  Parricide  they  committed  6:1  his  Perfon.  he 
was  conducted  as  far  as  Mount  Calvary,  very  little 
diftant  from  the  City,  and  the  Place  appointed  for  fudi 
Executions.  Moft  of  the  Fathers  have  thought  that 
Adam  was  buried  there.  For  a  greater  Infamy,  he  was 
placed  between  two  Thieves.-  At  firft  both  blafphemetl 
him  ;  but  one  of  them  being  enlightened  by  a  Hidden 
and  marvellous  Light,  acknowledged  him  for  his  G°d» 
his  Companion,  on  the  contrary,  continuing  to  bjal- 
phemc ;  and  while  his  Apoftles  had  abandoned  Inin, 

he  afked  him  Part  in  his  Kingdom,  tho’  lie  law  him  m 
a  Condition,  in  which  he  teemed  incapable  of  laving 
himfelf  from  the  Plane!  of  his  Enemies.  So  g'cat  a 
Faith  was  not  deceived,  and  as  he  had  believed,  he en 
tered  the  eternal  Empire  of  that  living  God,  whom  1 
had  fo  glorioufiy  confeffed.  That  Forgivenefs  jou 
give  PIopc  to  the  greatest  Sinners*  but  it  mult  not  er  L 
us  for  Pretence  to  defer  our  Repentance  to  the  *  °l,r 
our  Death,  bccaute  it  is  rather  a  Miracle  of  the 
Jefus  Chrijl ,  than  a  regular  Example  of  Ins  Con  u  ^  ^ 
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,  re  whofe  Life  is  a  continual  Series  of  Crimes,  to 
horn  the  Church  does  not  refute  the.  Penance  theyafk 
7  ^vhen  they  are  going  to  die,  but  to  whom  Jikewitt 
y  does  not  give  any  Security.  Jefus  Chrift  being  on 
the  Crofs,  faid  that  he  thirfted,  and  was  pretented; with 
Vinegar,  *of  which  he  would  not  drink.  ,St.  Mark  fpeaks 
0fa  Wine  of  Myrrh  which  Interpreters  are  much  puzzled 
to  find  out.  St.  Matthew  mentions  a  Wine  mixed  with 
Gall  ;  which  is  a  fort  of  compofed  Drink,  which  they 
ufed  to  give  the  Criminals  who  died  of  a  violent  Death, 
either  to  ftupify  them,  or  to  ftrengthen  their  Heart. 

I  leave  the  Queftions  formed  on  that  Subject,  which 
jias  been  learnedly  agitated  between  Cardinal  Baronins 
and  M.  Is  Febvre  Preceptor  to  Louis  XIII.  King  of  France: 

\  confider  them  as  much  more  curious  than  ufefui,  and 
they  would  interrupt  the"  Narration  of  the  Death  of 
Jefis  Chrift,  wherewith  nothing  fhould  be  mixed  capable 
to  divert  the  Mind  of  the  Reader  from  the  Attention 
due  to  fo  holy  a  Thing,  and  fo  important  to  our  Sal¬ 
vation.  .  -  *' 

The  Son  of  God  feeing  his  blefled.  Mother,  and  the 

pifciple  he  loved,  at  the  Foot  of  the  Crofs,  faid  to  her, 
tfbere’s  thy  Son,  pointing  to  Sc.  John  and  to  him.  Here's 
tty  Mother.  And  from  that  Time  he  took  her  under 
his  particular  Care,  and  into  his  Houfe.  .  Magdalen ,• 
and  fotne  other  pious  Women,  who  had  followed  him 
from  Galilee  to  ferve  him,  did  not  abandon  him  till  he 
had  delivered  up  his  blefied  Soul  into  the  Hands  of  his 
Father.  .He  did  it  with  a  great  Cry  (Sc,  Paul  adds  .witfr 
Tears)  to  fhew  that  he  died  rather  by  the  Strength  of 
his  Love,  and  by  his  own  proper  Will,-  fubmitted  to 
that  of  his  Father,  than  by  the  Violence  of  the  Torments. 
He  prayed  before  for  his  Executioners,  as  for  Men 
ignorant  of  what  they,  did;  though  their -.Ignorance 
did  not  excufe  them  notwithftanding  from  being  guilty,* 
fince  they  wanted  Forgivencfs,  which  fappofes  .  a  Crime 
deferring ‘Punifhment.  The  Son  of  God  is  commonly 
painted  fattened  with  three  Nails,  but  I  am  of  Opinion 
that  there  was  four  Nails,  two  for  the  Hands,  and  two 
for  the  Feet ;  and  that  from  the  Middle  of  the  Crofs  came 
but  a  Piece  of  Wood  in  Form  of  a  Sear,  on  which  his 
Body  retted.  Otherwife  the  Weight  had  carried  it  down, 
and  it  could  not  have  remained  nailed,  as  the  Texts  of 
the  Evangelifts  informs  us  it  did,  till  it  was  taken  down.' 
The  Soldiers  divided  his  Veil  meats,  and  for  his  Coat, 
which  was  without  Seam,  they  did  caft  Lots,  that 
the  Prophecy  of  David,'  which  had  marked  that  Cir- 
cumftance,  in  precife  Terms,  fhould  be  accomplifhed.  . 

Nature  Ihewed  itfclf  fenftble  of  the  Death  of,  its  Au¬ 
thor,  while  the  Princes  of  the  Priefts,  the  Scribes,  and 
the  Pharifees  rejoiced  at  it,  and'  loaded  him  with  atror 
cious  Maledictions.  The  Sun  loft  its  Light  by  a  mira¬ 
culous  Eclipfe,  fince  the  Moon  could  not  caufe  it  by 
the  Interpofition  of  its  Body,  being  full :  That  Obfcurity 
did  not  only  cover  Judea. ,  but  fpread  over  the  whole 
Earth.  Origen  writing  again  ft  Celfus  the  Philofopher, 
makes  ufe.of  that  Event  contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nature, 
and .  alledges  the  Authority  of  Phlegon  the  Emperor 
Adrian's  F reedman,  for  a  Proof  which  could  not  be 
fufpicious  to  him.  fertullian,  in  his  Apology,  fpeaks  of 
it,  as  of  a  certain  Thing.  Eufebius  relates  his  own 
Words,  which  witnefs  befides,  that  at .  the  fame  Time 
the  Earthquake  mentioned  likewife  by  the  Evangelifts, 
threw  down  fcveral  Hotifes  in  the  City  of  Nice  in  Bi- 
tbynia.  DionyJtus  called  the  Areopagite  (I  fpeak  according 
to  the  common  Opinion  )  obferved  that  marvellous 
Eclipfe,  being  at  Heliopolis,  with  Apollophanes ,  which 
contributed  much  to  his  Converfion,  wiien  he  learned 
kom  St.  Paul  the  Hiftory  of  the  Death  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
Maes  that  Prodigy,  which  alone  could  be.  fufficient  to 
ifcover  the  D.vinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  there  happened 
kveral  other  very  great  ones.  Thd  Veil,  which  parted 
the  oan&uary  from  the  reft  of  the  Temple,  was  rent  in 
two.  The  Monuments  were  opened,  and  feveral  Dead 
appeared  to  divers  Perfons.  By  the  Earthquake  the 
otones  on  Calvary  were  broke  in  two.  St.  Cyril  of 
Jtnfalem  fays,  Catech.  3.  that  in  his  Time  feveral  of 
em  were  yet  feen  in  that  Condition.  Some  Authors 
ite,  that  in  divers  Places  feveral  Mountains  were  thrown 
own,  but  this  is  not  well  proved,  no  more  than  the 

taJx/i10?  ^utarc^  °f  that  Voice  which  cried  to  cer- 
ariners  patting  near  an  Ifle,  that  the  grand  Pan 
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was  dead,  *Etifebius  and  -  St,  Jerom  have  wrote,  that  at 
the  fame  Time  Voices  were  heard  in  th'e-TempIe,  fay¬ 
ing,  Let's  go  out  of  this'  Place.  But  Jofephus  referred 
that  Prodigy  ,  to  the  Time '-‘of  the  Siege  of  Jerufalein, 
'Thofe  related  by  the  GofpeT  fuffice  to  ftrengthen  our 
Faith.  ■  They  touch’d  fo  fen fibly  the  Centurion,  and  the 
Soldiers  who  had  afiifted  at  that  bloody  Execution,  that 
they  acknowledged  for  the  Son  of  the  true  God  him 
■yvhom  they  had  -teen  expire  on  the  Crofs.'  '  The  Jews 
intreated  Pilate ,  •  that  he  ’  fhould  have  his  Legs  broke, 
that  his  Body  fhould  hot  remain  on  the  Crofs  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath-day, ;  which  happened  the  next  Day.  -  He  granted 
them  their  Requeft  ;  but  when  thofe  who  were  to  execute 
his  Order,  having  broke  the  two  Thieves,  canie  to  him, 
they  found,  him  dead  ;  fo  that  that  Injury  was  not  ,done 
to  him;  according  to  the  Prophecy,  which  faid,  you 
Jhall  not  break  one  of  his  Bones .  A  Soldier  having  open¬ 
ed  his  Side  with  a  Launee,'  there  run  from  it  Blood  and 
Water  ;  the  marvellous  Symbol  of  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church,,  which  did  flow. from  that  Wound  which  Love 
had  made,  rather  than  the  Steel  of  the  Soldier,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Expreflion  of  the  antient  Fathers. 

Jofeph  of  Arimathea ,  who,  while  Jefus  was  living, 
had  been  one  of  his:  fecret  Difciples,  and  had  not  con¬ 
tented  to  his  Condemnation,  had  the  Courage  to  afk- 
his  Body  of  Pilate ,  which'  was  granted.  He  wrapped’ 
it  in  a  white  Sheet,  imbalmed  it,  and  .depoflted  it  in  a 
Monument  he  had  built  anew,  and  with  it  the  Crofs, 
the  Title,  and'  the  Nails,  which  had  ferved  to  his  ‘Pate 
fion.  The  Priefts  who  could  not  obtain  ■  from  Pilate , 
that  the  Title  of  the  Crofs  fhould  be  changed,  and  want¬ 
ed' that  in  lieu  of  thefe  Words,  Jefus  the  Nazar  eart 
King  of  the.  Jews,  there;fhould  be  wrote,  Jefus  the  Na¬ 
zar  e  an,  calling  him fetf  King  of  the  Jews ,  obtained  of  him : 
Leave  to  ieai  his  Sepulchre,  and  have  it  guarded,  to 
hinder,  faid  they  to  him,  his' Difciples  from  ftealing  his 
Body,  and  from  publilhing  afterwards  that  lie  was  riten 
from  the  Dead,  which  would  caufe  a  fecond  Error  worfo 
than  the  firft..'  .  .  • 

-  Thofe  Guards  could  not  hinder  the  Effeft  of  the 
Promife  he  had  made  of  his  Refurredtion.  The  Morn¬ 
ing  of  the  third  Day  there  happened  an  Earthquake, 
and  an  Angel  defeending  from  Heaven,  rolled  away  the 
Stone  which  flopped  the  Entrance  of  the  Sepulchre, 
and  at  his  terrible  Afpedt  the  Soldiers  were  frightened 
to  Death.  ■  Magdalen  and  the  other  Women,  who  ufed 
to  accompany  the  Son  of  God,  coming  the  Day  after  the 
Sabbath  ( i.  e,  Sunday,  according  to  our  Manner  of 
reckoning)  to  embalm  him  anew,  what  Jofeph  had  done, 
being  not  fufficient  to  fatisfy  their  Devotion  ;  an  Angef 
appeared  to  them,  and  faid,  that  their  Matter  whom ' . 
they  tearched  in  the  Tomb,  was  living  of  a  Life  which, 
was  no  more  fubjedl  to  Death.  He  made  them  enter 
the  Sepulchre,  that  finding  not  in  it  the  Body  of  ouc 
Saviour,  they  fhould  be  Eye-witneffes  of  his  Refurrec- 
tion.  At  their  coming  out,  they  had  a  Vifion  of  two  ■ 
other  Angels  who  fpokc  to  them  a  little  roughly.  They 
came  to  bring  this  News  to  the  Apoftles.  Prefendy 
Peter  and  John  run  to  the  Sepulchre.  This,  as  the 
youngeft,  and  running  fatter,  arrived  firft  to  the  Mo¬ 
nument,  and  looking  into  it,  he  faw  nothing  but  the 
Shrouds  he  had  been  wrapped  in.  Peter  ■  entered  it, 
and  found  nothing  elfe.  Magdalen  'was  returned -to  the  . 
Sepulchre  with  the  ApoftJes,  and  believing  that  the 
Body  of  her  Matter  had  been  ftolen,  melted  in  Tears. 
Jefus  Chrift  appeared  to  her  under  the  Form  of  a 
Gardener;,  and  if  her  Eyes  were  fbmething  •  deceived, ' 
her  Ear  could  not :  For  as  foon  as  he  had  called  her  by 
her  Name,  Mary,  fhe  knew  him,  and  went  ‘  to  touch, 
him  ;  he  puttied  her  away,  and  told  her.  Do  not  touch 
me.  He  would  teach  her  -  thereby,  that  henceforward 
fhe  was  not  to  ute  him  with  the  fame  Familiarity  he  had  * 
allowed  her  while  he  was  mortal ;  and  that  at  prefont 
as  he  lived  of  a  new  and  quite  fpiritual  Life,  he  would 
have  her  love  him  in  Spirit,  and  confider  him  as  not 
having  yet  truly  attended  at  the  Right-Hand  of  God* 
but  notwithftanding  would  fbon  take  his  Place  there. 
She  brought  that  good  News  to  the  Apoftles,  and  on 
the  Road  J.efus  Chrift  appearing,  to  her,  and  to  the  Wo-  . 
men  who  were  with  her,  he-  permitted  them  to  kifs  his 
Feer. 

•  * 

The ’Apoftles  added  no  Faith  to  their  Words,  and  - 
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to  draw  them  fror ti  their  Incredulity,  the  Saviour  ap¬ 
peared  to  Peter. 

Two  Di  lei  pies  who  were  going  to  Emmaus,  a  little  Place 
near  Jerufalem ,  thinking  to  converfe  with  a  Traveller, 
converfed  with  the  Saviour,  who  (hewed  them  by  the 
Sequel  of  the  fac red  Scriptures,  that  he  was  to  fuffer, 
and  after  his  Sufferings  enter  his  Glory.  Their  Eyes, 
which  he  kept  (hut  while  on  the  Road,  were  opened 
at  the  Breaking  of  the  Bread,  at  which  he  difappeared, 
leaving  them  in  a  very  fweet  Confolation.  They  re¬ 
lated  to  the  .A pottles  what  they  had  feen,  and  while 
they  were  fpeakingof  that  Apparition,  the  Doors  of  the 
Place  where  they  were  being  (hut,  Jefus  entered  it, 
(lie wed  himfejf  to  all,  and  dittipated  their  Doubt,  eating 
with  them,  and  making  them  feel  his  Hands,  and  his 
Side  ;  at  the  fame  Time  he  gave  them  the  apoftolical 
Mittion,  to  go  and  preach  the  Gofpel  throughout  the 
whole  Earth  with  the  Power  of  remitting  Sins.— -Thomas, 
who  was  not  there  then,  and  would  not  believe  what  his 
Brethren  told  him  of  the  Apparition  of  the  Saviour, 
eight  Days  afterwards  had  the  Favour  to  touch  his  Feet, 
and  his  Hands,  and  the  Wound  of  his  Side  \  and  his 
Incredulity  ferved  to  procure  us  an  invincible  Proof  of 
the  Refurredtion  of  die  Son  of  God  :  Which  makes  the 
Fathers  fay,  that  his  Doubt  has  been  more  ufeful  to  us, 
than  the  Faith  of  the  other  Apottles.  The  Saviour 
appeared  to  them,  for  the  third  Time,  while  they  were 
hilling,  the  beloved  Difciple  knew  him,  and  informed 
Peter  of  it,  who  immediately  threw  himfeif  into  the 
Sea  to  go  to  him.  After  he  had  eat  before  them  to 
confirm  more  and  more  the  Truth  of  his  Rdurredtion, 
he  interrogated  Peter  three  Times,  not  on  his  Science, 
or  on  his  other  Qualities,  but  on  his  Love  for  him  ; 
and  if  it  was  greater  than  that  of  the  others,  as  a 
Condition  abfolutely  neceflary  to  exercife  the  Employ¬ 
ment  of  feeding  his  Sheep  and  his  Lambs,  i.  e.  to  govern 
his  Church,  and  to  fhew  his  Succeffors,  and  the  other 
Paftors  who  compofe  the  Hierarchy,  that  Charity  is  the 
proper  Spirit  of  Epifcopacy  and  Priefthood.  While  the 
Saviour  was  raifmg  Peter  to  that  high  Dignity,  he  fore¬ 
told  him  the  Death  he  was  to  fuffer  for  the  Defence  of 
his  Name  ;  but  he  did  not  underftand  then  what  he 
meant.  After  that  Eftablilhmenthe  (hewed  himfeif  again, 
on  a  Mountain  of  Galilee*  which  fome  believe  to  have 
been  that  of  Tabor,  to  more  than  five  hundred  Brethren. 
There  he  taught  the  Apottles  the  Manner  of  baptizing, 
and  affured  them,  that  he  would  be  with  them  and  their 
Succcfibrs,  to  the  Confummation  of  the  World,  to  pre- 
ferve  his  Church  againtt  all  Herefies,  Schifms,  and  the 
Powers  of  the  Earth.  The  Evangelitts  take  no  Notice 
of  the  Apparition  to  five  hundred  Brethern,  and  to 
James  in  particular,  but  it  is  no  lefs  certain. 

In  all  thefe  Apparitions  Jefus  Christ  poured  a  Light  of 
divine  Science  into  their  Undcrttanding,  and  the  Heat  of 
Charity  in  their  Heart  :  So  that  they  made  greater  Pro- 
grefs  during  forty  Days,  in  thole  interrupted  Converfa- 
tions,  than  they  had  done  during  three  Years  before. 

The  Day  he  had  fixed  upon  for  his  Afccnfion  into 
Heaven,  being  arrived,  he  carried  them  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives ,  whence  lie  railed  himfeif  by  his  own  Virtue  to 
the  Right  Hand  of  his  Father.  There  are  very  different 
Opinions  about  the  Year  the  Son  of  God  died  in.  St.  An- 
gujlin  mentions  the  Error  of  thofc  who  maintained,  that 
lie  died  while  he  was  forty-fix  Years  of  Age.  Tcrtullian 
(ays,  that  he  was  thirty;  but  the PIcrcfmrch Valentin,  had 
invented  that  Date  before  him.  St.  Epiphanius  fays  he 
was  thirty  three.  Several  Authors  add  three  Months  to 
the  thirty- fourth  ;  and  it  is  the  Chronology  followed 
by  Cardinal  Baronins.  Some  Moderns  pretend  that  the 
thirl y-filih  was  began.  I  will  take  no-' Notice  of  the 
Keatons  they  fupport  their  different  Sentiments  with, 
but  rcafiumc  the  Thread  of  my  Narration. 

The  Apottles  loling  the  Prclcncc  of  their  Saviour,  felt 
within  ihcmleJvcs  a  Sorrow  mixed  with  Joy  for  the 
Abfencc*  of  their  good  Mailer,  whom  they  were  rnvilhcd 
to  lee  in  that  high  State  ol  Glory  and  Felicity.  Two 
Angels  appeared  to  them,  and  told  them  that  it  was  in 
vain  they  1 1 aid  there,  looking  to  Heaven,  and  that 
Jefus  who  had  jufl  then  attended  into  it,  would  one 
J)ay  defeend  from  it  in  the  lame  Manner.  They  re¬ 
turned  then  to  jattfikm ,  where  they  Haiti  Unit  up  with 
the  bkfied  Virgin  and  the  Difciplcu  in  a  private  Ho  life, 


employing  all  the  Day  in  Prayers.  In  that  ft 
Peter  propofed  the  Election  of  fome  of  the 
in  the  Place  of  Judas.  That  Traitor,  fenfibft  f  ,L'S 
Heinoufnefs  of  his  Treafon,  went  to  the  Fridls  ° 
ed  them  their  Money,  and  tranfported  with  Ywlm' 
hung  himfeif,  and  his  Entrails  came  out  of 
His  vacant  Place  was  filled  by  Matthias  on  wlm  °  Y* ‘ 
Lot  fell,  ( i .  e.  fome  remarkable  Sign  of  the  divine^! 
tion,  after  a  zealous  Prayer  made  to  God,  that  he  ft  u 
be  pleafed  to  declare  the  Perfon  whom  he  had  elett 
the  Apoftlefbip)  and  not  on  Barfahas ,  called  the\  ft 
who  was  kin  to  our  Lord  ;  to  teach  the  Succeflbr  f 
the  Apottles  not  to  follow  the  Sentiments  of  pi  ? 
and  Blood,  in  the  Promotion  of  their  Relations  rn  \- 
fiaftical  Employments.  CCcj 

At  the  End  of  ten  Days,  the  divine  Comforter  vftn 
the  Apottles ^expefted,  defeended  with  a  great  Wind  ^ 
the  Form  of  Tongues  of  Fire,  which  dividing  thtn? 
(elves,  retted  on  the  Head  of  each  of  them,  and  of  the 
other  Difciples  affembled.  Their  Change  was  as  m.r 
vellous  as  hidden.  Thofe  among  them  who  (poke  ill 
their  own  Mother-tongue,  began  to  fpeak  perfectly  all 
Sorts  of  Languages.  Fifteen  different  Nations  who  heard 
them  preach,  in  their  Idioms,  were  furprized  at  it  and 
accufed  them  of  being  drunk.  Peter ,  who  was  become 
another  Man,  fpoke  to  repel  that  Calumny,  and  pub- 
lifiied  the  Refurre&ion  and  Divinity  of  Chrifl,  f0  tj10fe 
who  had  crucified  him,  with  as  much  Relolution  as 
he  had  fhewed  Weakncft,  in  denying  him  when  he 
was  going  to  be  crucified.  That  firit  Predication  proved 
fo  powerful,  that  the  Hearers  touched  with  Remorle 
a(ked  what  they  fhould  do  to  expiate  their  Sins }  Peter 
anfwered.  Repent ,  and  let  every  one  of  you  receive 
Baptifm  for  Rcmiffion  of  your  Sins.  The  Number  of  thofc 
who  were  converted  then  was  three  thouland.  Charity 
united  them  as  much  as  their  Belief.  The  Rich  fold 
their  Inheritance,  and  brought  the  Price  thereof  at  the 
Feet  of  the  Apottles  :  Thus  all  the  Faithful  were  poor, 
though  there  were  no  Poor  in  the  Church  ;  becaufe  there 
was  diftributed  to  every  one  what  was  neceiTary  for  his 
Subfiftence,  contrary  to  the  Practice  of  the  modern 
Apottles,  who  plunder  their  Flock  to  enrich  themfelves; 
fo  that  thofe  falfe  Shepherds,  or  rather  Wolves,  feed 
on  the  Subftance  of  their  Sheep.  They  were  always  in 
the  Temple,  and  participated  every  Day  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Eucharift,  fometimes  in  one  Houfe,  and 
fometimes  in  another.  Their  Manners  were  fo  holy, 
and  fo  much  Candour,  and  Simplicity  appeared  in  their 
Actions,  that  the  People  refpcdled  and  loved  them. 
Peter  and  John  attending  into  the  Temple  to  pray, 
cured  a  Perfon  lame  from  his  Birth,  who  was  begging 
at  the  Gate.  That  Miracle,  done  in  the  Name  of  Jefus 
Christ ,  gained  the  People’s  Admiration,  who  came  in 
Crowds  to  fee  the  Authors  thereof.  Peter  took  that 
Occafion  to  tell  them,  that  he,  by  whofe  Virtue  they  had 
allied,  was  Jefus  0/ Nazareth,  whom  they  had  denied  before 
Pilate* j  Tribunal,  preferring  a  Thief  to  him:  That  the 
God  of  Abraham,  I(aac  and  Jacob,  would  glorify  his 
Sou  in  their  Prefence :  That  they  fhould  repent  and  be 
converted ,  to  obtain  the  Rcmiffion  of  their  Sins ,  that  they 
may  be  faved  in  the  Day  of  the  laSt  Cowing  of  Jefus  Chrirt: 
That  all  the  Prophets  from  Samuel  had  declared  his 
Coming  *  and  that  God  had  fent  him,  and  raijed  him  fast 

for  them,  who  were  the  Sons  of  the  Prophets,  and  liens 

of  the  Blcffwgs  promt  fed  to  Abraham.  This  Difcouuc 
was  fo  powerful,  by  the  Operation  of  Grace,  that  it 

converted  five  thouland  Pcrfons. 

The  Prictts,  and  the  Magi  I  hate  of  the  Temple 
according  to  St.  Chryfoftom,  he  who  had  the  Glmi t  0 
the  Temple,  and  was  the  Captain  thereof,  having  unjc 
him  Officers  or  Soldiers)  and  the  Sadduces,  happening 
to  come  at  the  Time  he  was  yet  (peaking,  they  lent  |"U 
and  his  Companion  to  Prifon.  The  Day  following  t  M 
afibmblcd  the  Council  of  the  Seventy,  be! ore  .  ll\ 
Apottles  were  brought.  They  were  alked,  m  ' 
Name,  and  by  whole  Virtue  they  had  cured  the  - * 
Peter  anfwered  courageoufly,  that  it  was  m  m  ‘ 
Jefus  Christ  whom  they  had  crucified ,  and  . 1 

Father  had  rat  fed  from  the  Dead:  ‘/'hat  he  ‘it  as  •' 

/witblianJwf,  «*»»  ^ 

.lament  m 


ifed  f 

rej elded  by  them ,  and  cftablijbcd,  no 
probation ,  in  the  Office  and  Dignity  cj  1  /,,///>•, 

Stone,  to  fupport  the  Edifice  oj  the  Chare  a,  '• 
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...  was  by  Faith  in  him  alone  that  Men  could  he  faved. 
the Pri^  hearing  him  fpeak  with  fo  much  Boldnefs  and 
Sufficiency,  were  furprifed  at  it,  knowing  that  he  was  an 
'(literate  Man,  and  remembering  to  have  feen  him,  in 
l'fl(S  chrift’ s  Retinue.  This  Miracle  was  capable  to  con¬ 
vince  them,  and  every  Step  of  the  lame  Perfon,  was  a 
Proof  of  the  P°wer  °f  him  whofe  Name  they  abhorred. 

After  they  had  confuted  among  themfelves  what  they 
fiiould  do  5  they  refolved  to  let  them  go,  forbidding 
them  only  to  preach  any  more  in  the  Name  of  their  Ma¬ 
tter.  But  Peter  and  John  hearing  that  Prohibition,  pro¬ 
ved  that  they  would  not  keep  it,  and  that  it  was  more 
reafonabIe  to  obey  God  than  Men. 

The  Number  of  the  Faithful  increafed  every  Day,  and 
poverty  feem’d  fo  precious  to  them,  as  already  obferv’d* 
that  every  one  fold  his  Pofteffions  to  bring  the  Price  there¬ 
of  to  the  Apoftles.  Barnabas ,  born  in  Cyprus ,  quitted  a 
very  confiderable  Eftate.  He  lived  in  Jerusalem ,  and 
Gamaliel  (if  we  believe  the  Tradition)  had  inftru&ed  him 
\n  the  Law,  with  Stephen  and  Saul ,  one  of  whom  was 
foon  afterwards  made  a  Martyr  of  Chrift,  and  the  other 
a  Veflel  of  Election,  and  Apoftle  of  the  Gentiles .  Ana* 
was  and  Sapphira  believing  that  they  could  deceive  Pe- 
/f7,  offered  him  half  of  the  Price  of  their  Eftate.  But 
their  fudden  Death,  at  St.  Peter’s  Word,  who  reproach¬ 
ed  them  with  their  Sacrilege,  fhewed,  that  one  Ihould  not 
lie  to  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  filled  all  the  Faithful  with 
fear.  Every  where  the  Apoftles  found  fick  Perfons,  who 
prefented  themfelves  to  them,  and  all  were  cured  by 
the  Invocation  of  the  Name  of  Jefus  Chrift,  The  fingle 
Shadow  of  Peter  reftored  Health,  which  that  of  Jefus 
Cbrift  had  never  done  ;  which  was  the  Accomplifhment 
of  what  Jefus  Chrift  had  told  them  before  he  died,  that 
thole  who  ihould  believe  in  him,  Ihould  do  greater 
Signs  than  he  did.  Thofe  Miracles  exciting  the  Rage 
and  Envy  of  the  Priefts,  they  fent  them  to  Prifon  un¬ 
der  a  fure  Guard.  The  Night  following  an  Angel  fet 
them  at  Liberty ;  fo  that  the  next  Morning  they  enter¬ 
ed  the  Temple,  and  continued  to  preach.  Mean  while 
the  Princes  of  the  Priefts,  and  thofe  they  had  afiembled, 
to  refolve  on  what  they  fiiould  do  with  the  Apoftles,  fent 
Men  to  the  Pril'on  to  bring  them  before  them.  They 
returned  back  witn  the  News,  that  the  Dungeon  they 
had  been  confined  in  was  ihuc,  without  the  leaft  Ap¬ 
pearance  that  it  had  been  broke  open  ;  and  that  the 
Ccntries  who  kept  the  Watch  before  the  Gate,  had 
not  feen  the  Prifoners  go  out.  That  News  furprifed 
them  extremely  •,  but  they  were  ftill  more  enraged  to 
hear,  at  the  fame  Time,  that  the  two  Apoftles  were 
teaching  pubJickly  in  the  Temple.  The  Captain  of  the 
Temple  went  thither  with  fome  Minifters,  to  bring  them 
quietly  before  the  Council,  for  fear  of  irritating  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  who  had  a  great  Veneration  for  them.  Their  Death 

hd  been  refolved  upon,  \f  Gamaliel,  a  fecret  Difciple  of  turners,  and  at  the  Example  of  Ws'^nTM^T^l' 
■Jefus  Cbrft,  had  not  warded  off  the  Blow  ,  by  represent-  God  not  to  impute  to  them  the  Sin  of  his  Death  Tho 

'ff  T  f  °j  9P'  U  £hurch  ,anleiltcd  ‘hat  great  Man,  and  did  hnhelft 

would  fall  of  life  If,  and  on  the  contrary ,  Men  could  never  Duties,  with  particular  Cares  and  Honor,  0’lt 

and  the  Blemifhes  of  the  Rods  were  for  them  Marks  of  iL-  >  ^  ~  C"e  hrft  *an*,ficd  hcr  with. 

Honour,  and  Subjcdls  of  Joy  and  Triumph,  having 
been  found  worthy  to  fufFer  that  Affront,  for  the  Love 
and  Honour  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

The  Devil  being  uncapablc  to  deftroy  the  Church  by 
open,  thought  he  could  doit  by  domeftick  Enemies ;  lie 
excited  a  Murmur  among  the  Jews ,  of  Religion,  who 
were  bornout  of  Judea,  called  Greeks,  on  that  their  Wi¬ 
dows  were  not  admitted,  like  thofe  of  the  Jews  bom  in 
PoleJlinCy  to  the  Service  of  the  Poor,  and  to  the  Care  of 
keeling  the  Faithful,  who  took  their  Rcpafl  at  the  com¬ 
mon  Tables.  Some  Authors  believe,  that  that  Partiality 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  was  not  for  the  Fun&ion  of  af- 
mlmg  others,  but  ior  the  little  Care  taken  of  thofe  Wi¬ 
dows  To  prevent  the  Evil  which  could  have  been 
caulcd  by  that  Divifion,  the  Apoftles  convoked  a  ccne- 
ja  AHembly  0f  the  Dilciplcs  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  pmpo- 
to  them  the  Ldcaion  of  feven  Men  of’  good  Fame,  and 
II  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  to  cxcrcife  to  every  one's  Satis- 
Z™'  ^  Minijlry  which  caufcd  Jcaloufy  and  Difcon- 
tlr„  t0»/  -r  Grecks'  Aflcmbly  made  Choice  of  Stc- 

LdV  iP\  Prochorus'  Mcmor,  Tim  on,  Parmcnias, 

PtcqUu  the  Antiochian,  They  were  prefented  to  the 


Apoftles,  who  laid  their  Hands  on  them*.  after  they 
had  prayed,  /.  e.  ordained  them  Deacons  of  the  Church 
Their  Office  was  to  diftribute  the  publick  Almsj  and 
mmd  the  Tables,  where  the  Faithful,  together  with  the 
common  Bread,  received  the  Eucharift.  That  Cuftom  of 
taking  the  Communion  in  the  natural  Repaft,  Jafted 
lome  Time  in  riie  Church;  but  it.  was  foon  changed  in¬ 
to  that  of  taking  the  Sacrament  fafting,  by  Reafon  of 

the  Irreverences  committed  in  thofeFeafts,  called 

Au‘r0f.Charity.  Even  in  St.  Paul’s  Time  there  were 
Abufes  introduced  in  them,  among  the  Corinthians ,  as 

we  learn  from  his  firft  Epiftle  to  them,  where  he  ac- 
cufes  them  of  that  Diforder,  as  of  a  great  Fault  againlt 
the  Refpefl  due  to  the  Body  of  Jefus  Christ. 

Among  the  new  Deacons,  Stephen  was  remarkable  for 
the  Strength  of  his  Preaching,  and  for  the  eminent  Ho- 
iinefs  of  his  Lffe  The  Miracles  God  operated  by  him, 
excited  the  People  s  Admiration,  and  proved  the  Divi¬ 
nity  of  Jefus  Chrift,  by  Arguments,  which  all  the  Doc- 
tors  of  the  Law  could  not  anfwer.  The  Holy  Ghoft 
fpoke  in  him  and  confounded  the  vain  Doftrine  of  his 
moft  violent  Adverfanes,  whom  the  Text  of  the  AHs 
obferve  to  have  been  the  Jews  of  the  Synagogue  of  the 
Alexandrians,  Cyremans,  Cilicians,  and  Libertines  (i.  e. 
of  thole  born  of  Jews,  carried  Captive  to  Rome,  and 
made  free,  afterwards  by  their  Mailers)  and  of  the- 

fyuks  5  -1,0  I? ad  Colleges  in  Jerufalem,  to  leant 

the  Law.  The  Confufion  he  put  them  in,  in  all  their 

Deputations  provoked  their  Rage,  and  prompted  them 

to  fuborn  Witneffes,  who  accufed  him  with  having  blaf- 
phemed  againlt:  the  Law  of  Mofis,  and  againft  God. 

I  he  People  were  eafily  impofed  upon,  by  the  Impudence 
wherewith  they  maintained  that  Fallhood  ;  fo  that  a 
Band  of  furious  Rabble  feized  him,  and  dragged  him 
to  the  Place,  where  the  Council  of  the  Seventy,  here- 

22  ™Td’  WaM  h?,d- ,  The  falfe  Witneffes  main- 
tamed  to  his  Face  all  that  had  been  fuggefted  to  him. 

As  he  was  permitted  to  defend  himfdf,  he  made  a  mar- 
veiJous  Difcourfe,  in  which  going  back  as  far  as  the  Ori¬ 
gin  of  the  JewiJh  Nation,  and  to  the  Ekaion  God  had 
made  of  her,  in  the  Perfon  of  Abraham ,  he  proved 

“e.m  by  thf  Prophets  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  the  true 
MeJJiah.  The  Reproach  he  made  them  of  the  Hardncfs 
or  their  Hearts,  and  of  the  Murder  of  the  Prophets, 
perpetrated  by  their  Fathers,  offended  them  in  iuch  i 
Manner,  that  they  gnalhed  their  Teeth  againft  him.  But 
mey  opped  their  Ears,  and  abandoned  themfelves  cn- 
nrely  m  the  Tranfports  of  their  Rage,  when  the  Holy 
Uiiolt  who  made  him  fpeak  with  fo  much  Refolu- 
tmn,  tranfporting  him  beyond  himfelf,  made  him  cry. 

1  fee  Jefus  Jlanding  at  the  Right  Hand  of  God.  Hu  was 
carried  out  of  the  City  of  Jerufalem  as  a  Blafphemer, 
and  ftoned  to  Death.  He  had  Companion  of  his  Execu- 

1  •  r*  t  •  1  •  ■  .  . 


Ills  Blood.  The  Martyr  Lucian,  in  the  Epiftle  where  he 
relates  the  finding  of  his  Body,  faid ,  that  Gamaliel 
caufed  him  to  be  buried  in  the  Night.  Authors  are  of 
different  Opinions  with  Regard  to  the  Time  of  Jiis  Death. 
Some,  with  Niccphortts,  Lib.  2.  /lift.  c.  3.  believe  that  it 
happened  immediately  after  he  was  ordained  Deacon 
and  about  the  Month  of  August.  Others  have  extended 
the  Term  thereof  to  the  feventh  Year  after  the  Death  of 
our  Saviour:  But  the  common  Opinion  of  the  Church  is, 
that  it  happened  the  26th  of  December,  which  was  the 
firft  Day  of  the  36th  Year  of  Jefus  Christ.  The  Em  profs 

Ludoxia  caufed  a  magnificent  Church  to  be  built  on  the 
Place  where  he  was  ftoned  to  Death. 

The  Rage  of  the  Jews  being  not  yet  fatiated  witli  the 
Death  oi  that  innocent  Lcvite,  wanted  to  involve  the 
Faithful  in  a  general  Pcrfccution  j  and  fevcral,  to  avoid 
it,  quitted  Jerufalem  ;  which  was  not  done  without  a  parti¬ 
cular  Direction  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  For  by  that  Means  they 
fpread  the  Seed  of  the  Gofpel,  not  only  in  all  the  Pro- 
yinces  of  Taltjlinc  •,  but  likewifo  in  Syria,  Phteuicia,  the 
Ifle  ol  Cyprus,  anil  in  Antioch,  Capital  of  Syria  :  Tim' 
they  preached  then  only  to  the  Jews,  believing  that  it 
was  only  to  them  that  the  Truth  was  to  be  preached  j 

and 
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and  confidering  yet  the  Gentiles  as  an  unclean  and  repro¬ 
bate  Nation.  .  , 

Among  the  Perfecutors  of  the  Infant  Church,  Saut( wno 

was  alfo  called  Paul ,  according  to  fome)  was  the  moft  a- 
ni mated,  and  had  the  greatefl  Credit.  He  was  born  at  Tar- 
fts,  Capital  o f  Cilicia.  Gamaliel  had  inftructed  him  in  the 
Science  of  the  Law  *,  and  the  Jealoufy  of  the  Honour 
thereof,  which  he  thought  offended  by  the  Preaching 
of  the  Apollles,  joined  with  the  Impetuofity  of  his  Age 
(which  was  of  thirty-three,  according  to  fome,  or  of 
thirty-four,  according  to  others)  and  of  his  natural  Ge¬ 
nius,  carried  him  to  the  Iaft  Extremities,  an  indifcrcet 
Zeal  of  Religion  is  capable  of.  He  was  not  contented 
wirh  having  Honed  Stephen  to  Death,  by  the  Idands  of 
thofe  whofe  Cloaths  he  kept  all  the  while  (according  to 
St.  Auguflin ,  Serm.  14.  Santt.)  ft hough  he  was  his  near 
Relation  with  hunting  continually  the  Faithful,  who 
had  hid  themfelves,  and  carry  them  to  Prifon  ;  but 
would  be  tides  wage  War  againft  them  out  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince.  To  fatiate  his  Rage,  he  took  Comniiffions  and 
letters  from  the  Princes  of  the  Priefts,  to  go  into  the 
City  of  Damn  fens,  and  take  Prifoners  there  all  thofe  who 
fhould  make  Profeflion  to  believe  in  Jefus  Chrift.  Ele, 
whom  he  perfecuted  with  fo  much  Cruelty,  had  Pity  of 
his  Rafhnefs.  On  the  Road,  a  great  Light  coming  down 
from  Heaven,  environed  him,  and  the  Lord  appearing 
to  him,  founded  in  his  Ears  thefe  Words,  Saul >  Saul, 
why  perfecuieft  thou  me  ?  Who  art  thou  Lord ,  anfwered  he 
trembling.  J  am  Jcfus  of  Nazareth,  continued  the 
Voice,  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  againft  the  Pricks. 
During  that  Colloquy,  the  Darknefs  of  his  Underftand- 
ing  was  did) paced,  and  the  Hardnefs  of  his  Heart  fofccn- 
cd,  and  fo  marvelloufly  changed  by  the  Efficacy  of  Grace, 
that  he  replied  to  the  Son  of  God,  Lord ,  what  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do  ?  He  was  lent  to  the  good  Prieli  Ananias , 
who  govern’d  the  Faithful,  gather’d  by  his  Care  in  the 
City  of  Dam  a  feus,  tho’  he  was  notBilhop  thereof,  to  learn 
what  God  defired  of  him.  In  rifing  from  the  Ground, 
where  he  was  fallen,  he  found  himfelf  blind,  fo  that  thofe 
who  accompanied  him,  led  him  by  the  Eland  into  the 
City.  Mean  while,  the  Lord  appeared  to  Ananias,  and 
commanded  him  to  go  and  feck  that  new  Convert,  of 
whom  he  had  rcfolved  to  make  a  VefTel  of  Ele&ion, 
and  an  invincible  Witnefs  of  his  Truths,  before  all  the 
Kings,  and  all  the  People  of  the  World.  Ananias ,  who 
at  firft  was  afraid  of  him,  as  of  a  mortal  Enemy  of  the 
Gofpel,  after  he  had  been  affured  of  his  Change,  and 
known  the  Dcfigns  of  Jcfus  Chrift  on  him,  obeyed  the 
Command  •,  and  came  to  feck  him  in  the  Houfe  where 
lie  was.  He  falutcd  him  with  Words,  which  fhewed 
that  he  knew  what  had  happen’d  on  the  Road.  On 
the  Inapofuion  of  his  Hands,  Saul's  Eyes  were  opened, 
and  a  Kind  of  Scales  fell  from  them.  At  the  fame 
'Eime  he  was  baptized.  He  did  not  leave  the  Grace  of 
his  Vocation  ncedlefs.  For  he  began  immediately  to 
acquit  himfelf  of  the  Miniftry  of  Preaching,  he  was 
intruded  with.  The  Faithful  could  fcarcc  believe, 
at  tirft,  his  Change  real  and  fincerc.  But  the  Jews  were 
provoked  at  it  beyond  Exprcffion.  EIc  was  a  formida¬ 
ble  Enemy  for  them,  for  he  was  pcrfcdlly  inllrudlcd  in 
the  Law,  and  they  could  not  reproach  him  with  any 
Fault,  which  could  Iclfcn  the  Credit  of  what  he  faid. 
After  he  had  (laid  a  very  fhort  Time  in  Dam  a  feus,  he 
departed  for  Arabia,  as  we  learn  from  himfelf  in  the  E- 
pilllc  to  the  Galatians,  Chap.  ii.  but  lie  has  forgot,  or 
rather  was  not  willing  we  fiiould  know  what  he  lias  done 
in  that  Province.  There  is  a  great  Diverfity  of  Opi¬ 
nions  with  Regard  to  the  Time  of  his  Converlion,  and  I 
am  contented  with  mentioning  it,  without  engaging 
mylclf  to  unfold  a  Queftion,  which  would  engage  me  into 
a  too  long  Digrcftion. 

Mean  while  Philip,  one  of  the  Deacons,  preached 
the  Gofpel  in  Samaria.  He  did  it  with  fo  much 
Strength  and  Succcfs,  that  Simon  the  Magician,  not 
daring  to  conti.ul'nft  him,  would  himfelf  be  baptized 
with  his  Fellow-Citizens.  The  News  of  it  were 
brought  to  Jcrufilem,  from  whence  Peter  and  John 
v/mc  immediately  lent  by  the  Apoftlcs,  to  impofe 


which  Bifhops  alone,  as  true  SuccdTors  of  th 
in  the  Epifcopacy,  can  confer  _on  tht'l4hrl  ^ 

der  them  perfect  Chnfuans,  according  to  the  0  *  ren* 
of  the  antient  Fathers.  Simon  Magus  Leins 

Impofuion  of  the  Hands  of  the  Apollles,  the  HqT  rV'1' 
defeended,  and  that  immediately  the  Belie . 


ewers 


veral  Languages,  which  they  had  not  learned  ^ ic* 
rated  Miracles,  he  offerM  the  Apollles  Money  t 
the  fame  Power.  Thy  Money  perifh  with  thee 
ed  Peter,  becaufe  thou  hast  thought  that  the  Giftf?' 
may  he  pur  chafed  with  Money.  Thou  haft  no  p{  . 
the  Word  we  preach ,  becaufe  thy  Heart  is  not  riT i* 
fore  God .  Repent  therefore,  and  pray  him  jfV 1  ^ 

the  Thoughts  of  thine  Heart  may  be  forgiven  thee  ft* 
perceive  that  thou  art  full  of  Gall ,  and  in  the  p  -  f  ^ 
Iniquity.  Pray  you  for  me,  replied  that  SacriUe 
none  of  thofe  Things  which  you  have  fnoL  5  ^ 
upon  me.'  Far  from  his  being  difpofed  to  receivc°T 
Fruit  of  their  Prayers,  he  im mediately  after  their  D 
parture,  continued  to  fow  his  Errors  among  rbeV  ^ 
ritans,  perfuading  them,  that  lie  was  the  areat 
of  God.  He  endeavour’d  Jikcwife  to  deceive  the  U 
whom  he  faw  enraged  again H  the  Faithful  //r’** 
himfelf  the  Son  of  God  for  them,  and  the  HoV 
for  the  Gentiles.  The  Devil  wanting  to  dellroy  t[- 
new  Kingdom,  which  the  Apoftlcs  were  eflablifli  ^ 
the  World  on  the  Ruins  of  his,  made  ufe  ol  Sr-  ■ 

and  fuffer’d  he  Ihould  be  the  Chief  of  the  I 

The  Sequel  of  the  Hiflory  will  oblige  me  to Viicak 
more  at  large  of  him,  and  explain  the  IinpL*i:es  he 
thought  to  fmother  the  good  Dodlrinc  with.  'That  Wretch 
gave  the  Name  to  the  Venality  of  lpirnuai  Tnmm 


un 


gave  tnc  i\ame  to  tne  v  cnajity  or  ijunruai  Things 
which  was  called  Simony,  and  which  has  ever  fir.ee  °  * 
fortunately  reigned  in  the  Church. 

The  Apofdes  having  eftabliflted  a  Church  in  Samaria, 
and  in  the  Neighbourhood,  returned  to  Jen  fieri ;  as  for 
the  Deacon  Philip,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  commanded 
him  to  go  on  the  Road  which  leads  from  Jcrtjalem  in¬ 
to  Gaza,  a  City  of  Pale  fine  near  Egypt,  and  deftroyed 
by  Alexander.  He  had  not  walked  long  before  he  law  a 
Chariot  coming  to  him,  in  which  was  the  Eunuch  of 
Candace  Queen  of  the  Lower  Ethiopia,  who  was  return¬ 
ing  from  Jeritfalem  ;  where,  as  a  Profelyre,  he  had 
been  to  offer  his  Vows  to  God  in  the  Temple.  The 
Angel  commanded  Philip  to  approach  him,  and  having 
obey’d,  he  found  that  he  was  reading  in  the  Prophet 
Jfaiah,  and  was  fallen  on  that  Paffage,  He  has  been  car¬ 
ried  as  a  Sheep  to  the  Slaughter,  and  es  a  Lamb  without 
Voice  before  his  Shearer  *,  therefore  he  has  not  opened  bis 
Mouth  \  who  ft  jail  declare  his  Generation?  for  his  Life  is 
taken  from  the  Earth.  Dolt  thou  underhand,  faid  die 
Deacon,  the  W ords  thou  art  reading  ?  How  can  1 1111- 
derftand  them,  anfwered  the  Eunuch,  unlefs  fome  body 
be  plea  fed  to  explain  them  to  me.  Ot  whom  docs  the 
Prophet  fiy  that?  of  himfelf,  or  of  fome  other?  Then 
Philip,  whom  he  made  come  into  his  Chariot,  began 
by  that  Paffage  to  preach  to  him  the  faith  of  Jcfus 
Chrift.  His  Difcourle  was  fo  animated  with  efficacious 
Grace,  that  meeting  with  a  Brook,  the  Eunuch  enlighten¬ 
ed  with  a  divine  Light,  and  prclled  by  a  heavenly  Mo¬ 
tion,  told  him,  Here's  J  Paler,  what  binders  we  from  being 
baptized?  Philip  anfwered,  that  il  lie  believed  with  all 
his  Heart,  that  could  be  done.  Yes,  replied  the  Eunuch, 
I  believe  with  all  my  Heart,  that  Jcfus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God.  Ac  that  Confcffion,  the  Deacon  made  the  Chanot 
flop ;  and  both  defeended  into  the  Water,  where  the 
Eunuch  received  the  Baprifm  he  defired.  At  their  coining 
out  of  chat  filutary  Bath,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  nvi  1- 
ed  Philip  in  an  In  Rant,  and  placed  him,  in  the  Town  0 
Azoth .  The  new  Convert  purl  ued  his  Journey  ^ 
great  Alacrity.  According  to  the  Tdlimony  u*  nc .  r 
thers,  viz.  hen.  lib.  %.  c.  is.  I  her.  in  fh 
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ITc  was  the  Evangel  ill  ot  Jcfus  C  hr  ft  'fl¬ 
own  Country*  in  Arabia  Yclix,  and  in  the  Ilk  * 
pobancs  ;  and  had  afterwards  all  his  evangchca 

crowned  with  a  glorious  M.irrynlom.  . .  c- 1 . 

The  Apoftlc  of  the  Nations  was  not  idle  on  to  w  * 

He  returned  from  Arabia  to  Damn  fens,  wheic,  oj 


v/dc  immediately  lent  by  the  Apollles,  to  impoie  i  le  returneu  irom  jjrau/a  ^  ^ 

J  lauds  r)n  the  new  converted,  and  give  them  the  Holy  Years  fucccffivcJy,  lie  preached  with  io  nniM  j'  ’  c< 
Ghoft,  v/hat  Philip,  being  but  a  Deacon,  .had  not  fo  marvellous  a  J  Codin' tie,  that  the  Jews,  inc.ip.  j*v. 
the  Fower  to  do.  Tint  Impoiition  t)f  Hands  was  no-  fill  the  Strength  ol  his  Reatbnings,  ,  Vi.^/m-iniuiion  w 
thing  die  but  what  we  cal!  at  prcfcnt  Confirmation, 


iju  cue  oueiJKLu  ",  n  '  ,  .  to 

cred  Scriptures  they  received,  Unmu!  the  ke  . 
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.  |1jm  prifoner,  and  make  away  with  him.  We 
j  f  (aid  that  the  War  had  been  kindled  between  Herod 
Mims  and  Aretas  King  of  Arabia*  becaufe  of  the 
Repudiation  of  his  Daughter.  The  Romans  took  Parc 
.  eP  to  fuccour  Herod ,  who  in  fevcral  Rencounters  had 
Ten  beaten,  Vibtory  following  that  Party  who  had 
lattice  on  its  Side.  Vitellius  who  governed  Syria,  did 
j-  jyorCes  on  Foot  to  go  to  his  Afliftance  ;  and  as  they 
wcre  conliderablc,  Aretas  caufed  the  City  of  Damafcm 
be  carefully  guarded  for  fear  of  a  Surprize.  The 
making  ufe  of  that  Occafion,  defired  him  to  give 
diem  Leave  to  Ray  at  the  Gates,  to  hinder  Paul  from 
making  his  Efcape.  They  Raid  there  Night  and  Day  -, 
but  the  Difciples  of  the  Apoftle,  let  him  down  in 
FaTet  over  the  Walls;  and  thus  lie  efcaped  the  Hands 
0f  his  Enemies.  He  came  to  Jerufalem ,  where  at  firft 
the  Faithful  were  afraid  of  him  :  But  Barnabas  diflipated 
their  Fears,  by  informing  them  of  all  the  CircumRances 
of  his  Converfion,  and  of  what  he  had  done  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gofpel.  He  Raid  but  fifteen  Days 
in  Jerufalem ,  during  which  he  had  the  Time  to  enjoy 
peaceably  the  ConveiTacion  of  Peter,  and  James  the 
Lord’s  Brother ;  who  arc  the  only  ApoRles,  he  fays,  he 
had  feen  in  that  Journey.  But  I  cannot  omit,  that 
he  writes  himfclf,  that  he  had  particularly  undertook  it, 
m  fee  St.  Peter ,  and  that  the  Greek  Word  he  makes 
ole  of,  fignilics  a  Defign  of  obferving  and  Rudying 
him  ;  which  /hews  a  particular  Refpeft  he  had  for  him, 
and  that  he  wanted  to  defer  to  him  as  to  the  firR  Apoftle, 
to  make  ufe  of  the  Terms  of  St.  Jcrcm .  The  Jews 
were  fo  un  prized,  and  fo  provoked  to  hear  him  /peak  of 
Jefus Christ,  as  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  they  formed  the 
Refolution  to  kill  him.  To  avoid  their  Fury,  it  was 
found  proper  that  he  fhould  quit  the  City.  He  was 
conducted  as  far  as  Ccfarca  ;  whence  he  departed  for 
7 'erftis,  his  Birth-place, 

At  the  fame  Time  Tiberius,  died  after  he  had  reigned 
twenty- two  Years,  fix  Months,  and  fome  Days,  or  to 
/peak  better,  after  a  long  Tyranny,  which  was  as  in¬ 
famous  /or  his  monftrous  Pleafures  as  for  his  Violences. 
He  knew  without  doubt  the  Manner  how  to  treat  the 
Rowans ,  who  had  neither  Courage  enough  to  /hake  off 
that  infupportable  Yoke,  nor  Wifdom  enough  to  bear  it, 
and  endeavour  to  render  it  more  fupportable.  He  ap¬ 
pointed  Caligula  his  Succefior,  whom  he  knew  to  be  as 
bad  as  himlcjf;  tho’  he  did  an  Act  of  Juftice  in  the 
Beginning  of  his  Reign,  which  proved  a  Subject  of 
Con folacion  to  the  Faithful,  by  /ending  Pilate  into  Exile, 
to  punifii  him  for  his  Concullions  while  he  was  Procu¬ 
rator  of  Gcfar  in  Judea,  and  for  his  Cruelty  againlt  the 
Smart  tans  who  had  revolted,  having  caufed  them  to  be 
almoft  all  put  to  the  Sword.  At  the  End  of  two  Years 
that  unfortunate  Judge  killed  himfclf,  and  went  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  dreadful  Tribunal  of  him,  whom  lie  had 
lo  unjuft ly  condemned. 

The  Tranquility  the  Church  enjoyed  in  Paleftinc , 
gave  Time  to  St.  Peter,  to  vifit  the  neighbouring  Places, 
to  dlablifh  there  the  ccclefiaftical  Dilcipline.  It  was 
then  according  to  the  Tradition,  lie  founded  the  Church 
0  [Antioch,  which  (if  we,  include  his  Journeys  into  the 
neighbouring  Provinces)  he  governed  feven  Years  as 
private  Bi/hop.  It  acquired  fince  the  Dignity  of  Pri¬ 
macy  of  all  the  Churches  of  die  Eaft,  even  that  of  Jc- 
nifalem ,  founded  by  Jefus  Cbrifi  himfclf,  was  iubjcbted 
tu  it,  with  Ccfarca,  the  Metropolis  of  Pa/cftine .  At 
lylda,  a  City  iituated  on  the  Shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea ,  he  cured  a  Man,  called  s. Eneas ,  who  had  been 
eight  Years  paralitical.  That  Miracle  was  the  Caufc  of 
the Convcrlion  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  of  thole  of  Sa- 
fore.  The  R  durred.  ion  of  Pabitba ,  a  Widow  famous 
Jnr  her  Charily,  produced  the  lame  Ell  oft  in  Joppa. 

1  hr  Change  oi  die  Centurion,  called  Cornelius ,  was  no 
kl.'i  maivcIJous.  He  was  Captain  of  a  Company  of 
loot,  called  Italian  but  the  military  ProjeUion  did  not 
hinder  him  from  being  religious  in  his  Comiudl,  cha- 
ntablc  to  the  Poor,  and  applying  himlelf  to  Prayers. 

1  hole  good  Works,  animated  with  the  Fault  ol  the 
•rue  GolI,  wliereoflie  had  acquired  u  Knowledge  among 
dicJVttv,  afeended  to  Heaven,  and  brought  front  thence 
an  Angel,  who  commanded  him,  by  God’s  Orders,  to 
Lid  into  the  City  ol  Joppa  for  a  Man  called  Peter ,  who 
Ligcd  at  a  Tanner’s  called  Simon,  to  learn  from  him 
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what  he  fhould  do.  At  that  fame  Time  Peter ,  about 
the  Hour  he  was  to  take  his  Meal,  had  a  Vifion  of  a 
great  Sheet  full  of  unclean  Animals,  which  defeended 
from  Fleaven.  He  was  commanded  by  a  Voice  com¬ 
ing  from  Heaven,  to  kill  thofe  he  liked,  and  eat  them. 
He  anfwered  he  could  not  do  it,  becaufe  he  had  never 
eat  any  Thing  polluted,  and  forbidden  by  the  Law : 
But  the  Voice  replied  to  him,  that  Man  could  not  call 
unclean  what  God  had  purified.  As  he  reflected  on  what 
God  would  make  him  underftand  by  thofe  Words,  the 
Deputies  of  Cornelius  arrived,  and  related  to  him  the 
Apparition  of  the  Angel  to  their  Mailer*  who  defired 
he  would  come  to  him  ;  then  he  underftood,  that  by 
thofe  Animals  accounted  unclean  in  the  Law,  which  lie 
was  loth  to  eat,  God  did  let  him  know,  that  his  De¬ 
fign  was  that  the  Gofpel  fhould  be  preached  to  the 
Gentiles .  ITe  would  not  defer  longer  fo  great  a  Work  ; 
fo  that  the  next  Day  he  departed,  and  the  following 
arrived  at  Ccfarca ,  where  that  good  Captain  had  ai- 
fembled  all  his  Friends  to  do  him  Honour,  and  partake 
of  the  Fruit  of  his  Journey.  He  preached  to  them  the 
Doctrine  oi  Salvation,  and  in  few  Words,  but  very  effi¬ 
cacious,  related  to  them  the  Life,  Miracles,  Death, 
and  Refurredlion  of  the  Son  of  God  *,  and  explained  to 
them  the  Prophets  who  /poke  of  him.  In  the  Middle 
of  his  Difcourie  the  Holy  Ghoil  came  down  on  his 
Auditors,  and  made  them  /peak  die  Wonders  of  God* 
in  Languages  they  iiad  never  learned.  That  furprized 
and  rejoiced  together,  the  Faithful,  who  had  been  con¬ 
verted  from  Pagani/m,  to  the  Faith.  Peter  furprized, 
and  extremely  pica  fed  like  the  reft,  had  them  baptized  ; 
and  at  their  lntreaties  Raid  icveral  Days  with  them. 
Cornelius  made  fo  good  Ufe  oi  the  Inftrudions  of  the 
Apoftle,  that,  after  Zac  chats,  lu*  was  elected  Bifhop  of 
Cafarea ,  as  we  read  in  the  Rowan  Martyrology,  on  the 
2d  Day  of  February,  and  in  the  Menology  of  the  Greeks 
on  the  13th  of  September.  Mclaphraftus  makes  him 
Bifhop  of  another  Place,  but  without  any  Proof  drawn 
from  Antiquity.  I  lis  Hnufe  was  converted  into  a 
Church,  which  was  (landing  in  St.  J crowd s  'Time, 
who  writes  to  the  virtuous  Paula ,  Ppift.  27.  that  he 
vifited  it. 

At  that  fame  Time  Sc.  Matthew  wrote  his  Gofpel  in 
Hebrew ,  for  the  In/lruciion  of  the  Jews  who  believed  in 
Jefus  Cbrifi.  He  has  particularly  deferibed  the  Actions 
of  .lis  facrcd  Humanity  ;  therefore  among  the  four 
Evangelifts  he  is  reprefen ted  under  the  Figure  of  a  Man, 
It  was  fo  much  valued,  from  the  very  Time  of  its  being 
firft  publifhed,  that  St.  Barnabas  carried  always  a  Copy 
thereof  in  all  his  Travels,  with  which  he  was  buried,  and 
which  was  found  on  his  Stomach,  when  his  Corps  was 
digged  up,  at  the  Time  of  ihc  Emperor  Zeno.  The 
Nazar  cans  preferved  it  a  long  Time,  without  any  Al¬ 
teration,  and  St.  Jcrom  got  a  Copy  thereof  from  them, 
to  tranferibe  it,  in  order  to  tranflatc  it  into  Latin.  But 
in  Procefs  of  Time  they  corrupted  it  as  well  as  the  Ebio- 
nites ,  Corinthians  and  Carpocratians ,  who  took  Occafion 
from  the  human  Genealogy  deferibed  in  it,  to  deny  the 
Divinity  of  Jefus  Cbrifi .  St.  Jcrom  fays,  that  in  his 
Time  the  Hebrew  Original  was  in  the  Library  of  Cvfarca . 

When  the  Convcrlion  of  Cornelius  was  known,  there 
was  fome  Murmur  in  Jerufalem  excited  by  Ccrinthus , 
who  was  afterwards  an  impious  Hcrefiarch.  But  Sc. 
Peter  appealed  it,  by  the  Recital  of  his  Vifion,  and  of  the 
coming  clown  of  the  I  loly  Ghoil,  before  the  Baptifm  of 
Water,  on  thole  he  catechiled.  'Then  every  one  praifed 
the  Mercy  oi  God,  who  was  pica  fed  to  fpread  the  Light 
of  the  Faith  on  the  Gentiles ,  who  had  been  thought  ex¬ 
cluded  from  that  (Face.  'The  Apoftlcs  at  the  fame 
Time  being  informed  of  the  ProgrcJs  of  the  Golpcl 
in  Antioch  of  Syria,  lent  thither  Barnabas  to  cultivate 
that  large  lucid.  At  In's  Arrival  he  found  that  he  was 
not  fufficient  alone  for  die  Work  ol  lb  plentiful  a  Marvell, 
fo  that  lie  went  to  /earth  Paul  in  Tarftts ,  to  come  to 
help  him.  I  Ic  could  .not  chufe  a  better  Second,  and 
he  dileovcru!  loon  rh.it  God  had  infpired  him  with 
that  Choice.  By  their  Preaching,  the  Faith  made 
very  gieat  Pmgrrfs,  though  often  ob/lmtfcd  by  the 
Dev. I.  li  was  in  that  City  that  the  F.tirh/ul,  called 
Difciples  before,  took  the  Name  of  Chrillians,  which 
lignihes  their  Royal  Unction  /lowing  from  that  of  Jefus 
Cbrifi. 
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S  AC  R  E  D  HIS  TORT. 


Caligula  having  been  killed  by  Ch&Yaus ,  Captain  of 
his  Guards,  after  he  had  reigned  three  Years,  ten  Months^ 
and  fome  Days,  Claudius  his  Uncle  fucceeded  him,  who 
continuing  the  fame  Favour  to  Agrippd,  confirmed  him  in 
the  .Kingdom  of  Judea,  his  Predeceffor  had  given  him, 
as  may  be  feen  more  at  large  in  my  Chronology  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah ,  under  the  Letter  C.  He  returned 
thence  from  Rome ,  where  he  was  at  the  Time  of  CaligidtC s 
Death,  into  his  Kingdom,  loaded  with  Honours,  Glory 
and  Riches.  But  inftead  of  acknowledging  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  all  thole  Favours  from  the  munificent  Hands  of 
the  Almighty,  and  of  beginning  his  Reign  by  fome 
religious  Action,  which  could  bring  down  his  Bleffings, 
he  on  the  contrary  fignalized  it  by  the  Death  of  St. 
James ,  called  the  Major,  whole  Life  he  facrificed  to 
the  Rage  of  the  Jews,  to  gain  their  good  Will  at  his 
Acceflion  to  the  Throne.  He  who  had  accufed  him, 
feeing  that  he  went  to  Execution  with  fo  much  Cou¬ 
rage,  and  with  fo  much  Love  for  his  Enemies,  was 
touched  with  Admiration  :  And  the  Grace  of  God 
enlightning  his  Underflanding,  he  embraced  the  Gofpel, 
and  alked  the  Apoftle’s  Forgivenels,  who  granted  it  with 
Pleafure,  and  who  had  him  at  the  fame  Time  for  a 
Companion  of  his  Martyrdom.  Some  Authors  pretend, 
that  he  converted  Philetus  and  Hermogenes ,  both  Ma¬ 
gicians.  They  afterwards  corrupted  their  Faith ,  as 
St.  Paul  witneffes  it,  in  his  fecond  Epiftle  to  ' Timothy  ; 
for  they  denied  the  future  Refurredlion  of  the  Dead, 
maintaining  that  it  had  happened  already,  debauching 
i’cveral  Per  Ions  by  their  falfe  Dodlrine. 

Herod ,  who  learghed  all  imaginable  Means  to  pleafe 
the  Jews,  that  they  might  love  his  Government,  thought 
that  one  of  the  moll  agreeable  Things  he  could  do  to 
oblige  them,  was  to  perfecute  the  Chriflian  Church, 
and  work  its  entire  Ruin.  Therefore  he  took  the 
Rcfolurion  to  attack  Sc.  Peter ,  and  put  him  in  Prifon 
under  a  fafe  Guard,  to  give  the  People  the  Pleafure  of 
his  Execution,  after  the  Solemnity  of  the  Paffover.  But 
the  Angel  of  God  deceived  his  Expeftation,  by  fettingthe 
Apoflle  at  Liberty,  who  was  ftill  very  necefiary  to  the 
Church.  Himfelf  brought  the  News  of  his  Deliverance  to 
the  Chriftians,  alTembled  in  the  Houfe  of  Mary ,  Mother 
of  John.  They  could  fcarce  believe  it,  feeing  him, 
and  hearing  him  relate  how  the  Angel  having  awaked 
him,  the  two  Chains  he  had  been  tied  with,  were  fallen 
off  his  Hands,  and  all  the  Gates  of  the  Prifon  were 
opened  before  him,  without  the  Soldiers  who  guarded 
him  had  perceived  it.  He  ordered  them  to  inform 
James,  called  the  Lord’s  Brother,  of  his  Deliverance, 
who  was  Bifhop  of  the  City,  and  the  other  Faithful, 
and  afterwards  took  his  Leave. 

The  next  Day,  the  Soldiers,  not  finding  Peter  in  the 
Middle  of  them,  were  llrangely  furprized  ;  and  Herod 
extremely  irritated  at  his  Deliverance,  caufed  them  to 
be  rigoroufly  chadded  •,  but  he  was  foon  punilhed  for  the 
Impiety  he  was  lorry  he  had  not  committed.  For  while 
he  was  in  C.cfarca  of  Paleftinc,  employed  in  the  Cele¬ 
bration  of  the  publick  Games,  for  the  Welfare  of  die 
Emperor ;  the  Inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  with  whom 
he  was  at  Variance  (Sc.  Luke  does  not  mention  the  Sub¬ 
ject  thereof)  fent  him  a  Deputation  to  treat  of  a  Peace. 
Jle  would  receive  them  with  an  extraordinary  Magnifi¬ 
cence,  and  make  a  Shew  of  his  Grandeur  to  them.  He 
therefore  appeared  in  publick  on  his  Throne,  eloathed 
in  his  royal  Robes.  While  he  was  fpeaking,  the  People 
cried  to  flatter  him,  The  Voice  of  Cod,  and  not  of  a  Man . 
Inflcad  of  rejecting  that  facrilegious  Acclamation,  he 
was  pleafed  at  it,  and  thought  that  the  People  fpokc 
true.  But  at  the  dime  Hour  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
(Iruck  him  with  a  frightful  Wound  :  He  was  carried 
from  the  Throne  to  his  Bed,  where  Worms  gnawing 
his  Flclh,  made  him  know,  but  too  late,  that  he  was  a 
Man  fiibjcdt  to  Death,  that  Kings  being  the  Images  of 
God,  ought  not  to  ufurp  an  Honour  due  to  the  Origi¬ 
nal  •,  and  that  as  it  is  from  him  they  have  all  their  Power, 
they  mufi;  chiefly  employ  it  for  the  Prefer vation  of  his 
true  Wotfhip.  After  his  Death  Judea  had  no  more 
particular  Kings,  and  was  included  in  the  Government  of 
Syria. 

The  A po files,  to  avoid  the  Perfect! lion  which  Herod 
had  began,  particularly  againfl  them,  divided  between 
them  die  Provinces  ol  the  Worjd,  to  go  and  cilablifh 


in  them  the  Kingdom  of  Jefus  Christ,  p  tj.  , 
compofied  the  Symbol  that  bears  their  Name  eith  ^ 

caufe  each  of  them  made  an  Article  there,  a’, ,  vl  1  - 


General. 


St.  John,  St.  James' s  Brother  already  crowned  •  . 
Martyrdom,  went  into  the  Idler  yJfta,  and 
very  far  into  the  eaftern  Provinces,  where  he  nr  ' 
the  Gofpel  of  him  whofc  beloved  Difciple  he  wjk  • 
a  Zeal  and  Courage  agreeable  to  the  Gratitude'* 
required  from  him  fo  honourable  a  Title.  \yt  |  C 1 
from  the  fynodal  Epiftle  of  the  Council  of  Eph-r- cam 
the  Clergy  of  Constantinople,  that  lie  lived  v\  fS  t0 
with  the  bleffed  Virgin.  The  Ancients  make  me  ^ 
neither  of  that  Abode,  nor  of  the  Journey  of  the  h/M.0'1 
of  the  Son  of  God,  nor  of  their  common  Habit* ‘r 
but  they  fpcak  clearly  of  the  Churches  he  had  foin^p  ’ 
Afia.  St.  Paul  worked  three  Years  in  that  of  Cphcftn  / 
he  may  be  called  the  Founder  thereof  j  fo  that  1  H 
be  very  apt  to  think,  that  the  Apoflle  abovt-.mtnt;  J 
did  not  govern  it  but  in  his  old  Age.  The 
of  that  City  called  themfelvcs  Succeflurs,  and  Dii/?5 
of  St.  John-,  and  founded  themfelvcs  on  his  Autho'/' 
for  not  celebrating  the  Feaft  of  Rafter,  as  the/?/.?! 
Church  does.  That  fame  ApolUe  evangTzcd'  tl/ 
Parthians,  to  whom  lie  writes  his  firfi  lipiifi^  \V||jciC 
anciently  bore  that  Title.  The  Relation*  of  ihofc  v.-l/ 
in  our  Times  have  carried  the  Light  of  the  Golhd'to 
the  furtheft  Provinces  of  the  Faff,  fay,  that  they  jliU/ 
found  an  old  Tradition  among  thole  Pconlc  o|  the 
Preaching  of  that  Apoflle.  The  faife  Pa.  hr  us  relate 
Things  ol  it  quite  fabulous.  Thoic  Maced  by  A  Re  - 
phraftus ,  are  not  much  more  true.  There  is  a  Sclt 
Difputc  among  Authors,  to  know  if  he  be  dead  or  if 
God  keeps  him  with  Enoch  and  Elias ,  to  Jioht  a^;\in(t 
the  Antichrift.  That  Difpute  is  occafioncd  by  the 
Words  of  Jefus  Cbrift  to  St.  Peter ,  which  feem  to  fi<»- 
nify,  that  hefhouldnot  die  like  the  other  Apoftles.  The 
Menology  of  the  Greeks  on  the  lixth  of  the  Calends  of 
ORober ,  makes  mention  of  his  Pafiagc  to  God,  i.  e.  of 
his  Death.  Polynates ,  Bifhop  of  Ephefis,  fpeuks  of  him 
in  the  fame  Manner,  writing  to  Pope  Pill  or.  Sr  .Cbryfo- 
fiom  makes  mention  of  his  Sepulchre  full  ol  his  Bones. 

Sc.  Andrew  preached  to  the  Scythians,  and  to  th 
Sogdians ,  in  Ethiopia ,  Egypt,  Thrada,  and  A  be  in. 
Gregory  Nazianzcn  fays,  that  he  evangelized  hkewife 
in  Epirus.  But  as  to  his  having  founded  the  Chinch  of 
Bizantium ,  of  Nice  in  B  'tlhynia,  it  is  comelted  j  and 
Pope  Agapct,  maintains,  in  his  Letters  read  in  the  fifth 
Synod,  that  St.  Peter  was  the  firfi  who  preached  Je¬ 
fus  Chrifi  in  thole  two  Cities.  He  was  crowned  for  all 
his  Toils,  by  a  glorious  Death  in  the  City  of  Pal  res  in 
Achaia.  The  Proconful  Algcas  had  him  fattened  to  a 
Crofs  turned  upfi de-down,  which  he  fainted  afar  off, 
with  Words  which  teftified,  that  it  was  the  Object  of  his 
Deli  res.  He  remained  two  Days  [aliened  to  it-,  and 
from  it,  as  from  a  Chair,  which  could  be  very  jufliy 
called  the  Chair  of  Truth  and  Authority,  he  preached 
the  Grandeurs  of  Jefus  Chrift ,  and  cauJcd  as  iiuicli  Con- 
fuflon  to  the  Authors  of  his  Death,  as  Confolation  to 
the  Faithful  who  heard  him  *,  and  whom,  by  his  Exam¬ 
ple,  he  animated  to  the  generous  Con  I  e  If.  on  ol  the  Namo 
of  his  Mafter.  The  Frieds  ol  Achaia  wrote  the  Acts  of 
his  Martyrdom,  which  JApomanus  and  Sarins  relate. 
Thofc  of  the  Apoftles,  publilhcd  under  his  Name,  have 

been  rejected  as  aponyphal. 

St.  Philip  having  converted  fome  Provinces  oi  Syll'A 
and  worked  glorioufiy  in  the  higher  Afm,  was  eiuuhm, 
and  Honed  to  Death  in  IJicrapolis  at  the  Age  ol  eighty* 
feven  Years.  He  was  martyred  in  the  twelfth  Wu  u 
the  Emperor  Claudius. 

Thomas  whiten’d  the  Ethiopians ,  as  St.  Clmppori  cx- 
prcfics  himfelf,  Horn.  2.  on  Sr.  Malt,  and  pte achci  to 
the  Parthians ,  Per  fans,  Medes,  and  lmlum,  in  the  g1  cat 
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•  provinces,  the  Tradition  is  conflant,  that  the  Apo- 
if!?  here  mentioned,  carried  the  Light  of  the  Gofpe] 
r  i  er  The  Chriftians  found  there,  were  called  the 
rSians  of  St.  thomas,  and  they  recounted  feverai  mar* 

llous  Things  of  him,  which  they  faid,  were  ex  crafted 
from  their  Annals,  and  which  were  fung  by  the  Chil- 
Ln  of  Malabar,  in  the  vulgar  Tongue.  As  a  little  be- 
f  re  the  laft  Difcovery  they  had  received  Bifhops  from 
jc  paCriarch  of  Armenia ,  their  Faith  was  corrupted  by 
Ve  Reftoriafis.  As  to  the  reft,  they  obferved  aimoft 
'e  Ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church.  They  honoured 
^eliaioufly  the  Eucharift,  and  took  it  as  a  Viaticum  be- 
fore3 they  died.  They  kept  the  Fafl  of  Advent ,  and  of 
jjnt  the  Feafts  of  the  Saints,  and  folemnizcd  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  Manner  the  Sunday  of  the  Oftave  of  Rafter  ;  be- 
caufe  on  that  Day  St.  Thomas,  who  had  been  incredulous 
2t  the  Refurreftion  of  the  Son  of  God,  had  the  Happi- 
n'efs  to  fee  him,  and  put  his  Hand  in  his  Side.  They 
had  not  the  Ule  of  the  Extreme  Unftion,  nor  of  the 
Images,  except  that  of  the  Crofs.  Their  Priefts  could  be 
married  once.  The  New  Teftament  was  read  in  their 
Churches  in  Syria ck.  That  Religious  Worfliip  was  the 
Caufe  of  the  Perl  edition  they  fuffer’d,  either  from  the 
Mahometans,  or  from  the  Heathen  Kings,  .  when  _  the 
portuguefe  arrived  in  their  Country.  They  faid,  be- 
fides,  that  St.  thorn  as  had  foretold  their  Arrival,  and 
char  it  happen’d  according  to  his  Prophecy.  .  His  Body, 
according  to  Maphutas's  Relation,  was  found  in  the  Ruins 
of  a  Church  built  anriently  to  his  Honour,  in  the  City 
of  Meliapur ,  and  tranfported  to  Goa ,  into  a  magnificent 
Temple,"  which  the  Vice-Roy  of  that  Time  caufcd  to  be 
built  for  it,  by  the  Order  of  King  Emanuel  Before  the 
Arrival  of  the  Portuguefe ,  the  Chriftians  of  thofe  Coun¬ 
tries  were  reckoned  to  amount  to  15  or  16000  Families, 
or,  according  to  another  Calculation,  to  70000  Perfons, 
who  inhabited  the  fouthern  Part,  the  neareft  Cape  Ca~ 
tiitrin ,  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Cities  of  Ccalan , 
and  of  Cranganor ,  We  ft  ward  ;  and  about  Meliapur , 
and  Nrfgapatan,  Ea  ft  ward.  But  towards  the  Weltern 
Coaft,  and  the  City  Cochin, ,  Northward,  there  were  a 
greater  Number  of  them.  Their  Archbifhop  render’d 
Obedience  to  the  Patriach  of  Mozul,  or  Babylon  (antiently 
Ideucia)  who  pretended  to  a  Jurifdiftion  over  the 
Chriftians  of  the  Indies.  But  under  Pope  Pius  IV .  he 
fubmitted  himfelf  to  the  Roman  See,  at  the  Perfuafion 
of  the  Portuguefe ,  retaining,  notwichftanding,  the  an- 
tient  Ceremonies  of  his  Church.  His  Succefior,  at  a 
Synod  held  at  Goa ,  in  the  Year  1599,  made  Profeflion 
with  all  his  Suffragans,  of  the  Roman  Religion,  with¬ 
out  any  Reservation  of  the  antient  Worfliip,  and  gave 
all  their  Books  to  corrcft,  to  the  Archbifhop  of  that 
City,  to  take  out  all  that  fmelc  of  Neftorianifin. 

Sc.  Bartholomew  preached  in  the  Armenia  major ,  and 
converted  the  People  of  Lycaonia .  He  preached,  like- 
wile,  in  Albania ,  and  in  the  citerior  India.  Pant  anus, 
a  Chriflian  Philofopher,  in  a  Journey  he  made  thither, 
found  that  they  had  pre/erved  his  Memory  ;  and  brought 
from  thence  the  Gofpel  of  Sr.  Matthew ,  which  he  had 
left  there.  The  Brother  of  the  King  he  had  converted, 
caufcd  him  to  be  flay’d  alive. 

St.  Matthew ,  who  had  left  his  Bank  to  follow  Chrilf , 
preached  the  Gofpel  in  Ethiopia ,  where  he  died. 

Simon  the  Canancan,  called  Zclotcs ,  preached  in  Mcfo- 
ptrniia ,  and  according  to  fome  Authors,  in  Egypt , 
■pica ,  and  Per/ta ,  where  lie  received  the  Crown  of 
Martyrdom.  Niccphorus  and  Dorotheas  add  Great 
hfnoin,  but  it  is  without  any  Authority  of  the  An- 
tients. 


judas,  called  Thaddeus,  and  Brother  of  James  the  Mi - 
preached  like  wife  in  Mefopolamia ,  Arabia,  Syria, 
Mi)  Uumtea,  and  the  neighbouring  Countries :  He  died 
br  the  Confeflion  of  Jefus  drift  in  the  City  of  Berith. 
Itfebim  reckons  him  among  the  72  Difciples. 

James,  Son  of  Alp  Ecus,  Raid  at  Jerufalcm ,  bccaufe 
j  was  HifJiop  thereof.  Me  is  called  the  Lord’s  Bro- 
I‘1CI‘>  hccaufe  he  was  his  Coufin. 

Matthias  preached  in  Judea,  and  in  Part  of  lit  hi  0  - 
M  and  was  crowned  like  the  others,  for  the  Conlcflion 
01  flic  Name  of  Jefus  drift. 

!l  tilde  apoftolical  Millions,  there  is  no  mention 
ot  America,  which  is  the  new  World;  and  it  is 
c7  likely,  that  if  the  Apoflles,  or  their  Difciples  had 
Fcwd  there,  fome  Authors  had  informed  us  of  it. 


Tho’  it  is  a  fiirprizing  Thing,  that  God  would  leave 
for  fo  many  Cenruries,  half  the  Earth  without  the 
Light  of  the  Gofpel.  All  the  Fliftorians  who  have 
wrote  the  Difcovery  of  thofe  Countries  by  the  Spaniards , 
agree,  that  they  found  in  it  ho  Track  of  the  Chriflian 
Religion.  Pagan  ifm  reigned  there  alone,  and  even  to 
this  Day  it  is  the  Country  where  it  has  a  greater  Num¬ 
ber  of  Parti  fans.  Authors  give  it  fix  of  the  feven 
Parts  America  is  compelled  of.  Even  feVeral  of  the 
Inhabitants,  tho’  Chriftians,  adore  Hill  the  Idols,  which 
proceeds  from  their  Ignorance,  and  the  little  Care  the 
Spaniards  take  of  their  true  Converfion.  It  is  not  only 
in  that  vaft  Continent,  that  Idolatry  remains  in  its 
Force,  it  reigns  alfo  in  the  Places  from  whence 
the  Apoflles  and  their  Difciples  had  expelled  it  by  the 
Preaching  of  the  Gofpel :  And  it  poflefles  the  fixtieth 
Part  of  Europe ,  half  the  Circumference  of  Africa  ;  all 
that  is  in  that  large  Country  between  the  River  Nile  and 
the  weftern  Sea  of  Ethiopia  all  the  fouthern  Ethiopia * 
both  Sides  the  Nile,  from  the  eaftern  Sea  to  the  weftern, 
and  even  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  if  we  except 
from  it  fome  Parts  of  Congo  and  Angola ,  where  there 
are  a  few  Chriftians,  and  the  Extremities  of  the  Shore  of 
the  Sea  of  the  Levant ,  from  Mofambick ,  Northwards, 
which  is  full  of  Mahometans.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  Afia ,  half  whereof,  or  even  more,  is  occupied  by  the 
Pagans.  But  to  afk,  why  God  leaves  thofe  innumerable 
People  in  that  profound  Night  of  Idolatry,  his  Son  being 
come  upon  Earth  to  enlighten  all  the  World,  and  deli¬ 
ver  it  from  the  Slavery  of  the  Idols,  it  is  wanting  to  pe¬ 
netrate  into  a  Secret  which  God  has  referved  to  himfelf} 
and  it  fuffices  us  to  believe,  that  that  Contluft,  which  is 
not  agreeable  to  our  Reafonings,  is,  notwithftanding, 
full  of  Juflice.  Ever  fince  two  Centuries,  the  Gofpel 
has  penetrated  into  feverai  Countries  of  the  old  and  new 
World  ;  and  before  Jefus  Cbrift  comes  to  judge  the 
Quick  and  the  Dead,  his  blefied  Name  will  be  preached 
every  where.  But  when,  and  by  whom  fuch  a  Thing 
will  be  effefted,  is  another  Secret,  which  we  muft  not 
attempt  to  fathom.  Thofe  who  make  fo  many  curious 
Queftions  on  this  Subjeft,  IhouJd  rather  thank  God  that 
he  has  placed  them  in  a  Country  where  his  Name  is 
ador’d,  and  endeavour  to  live  according  to  the  Golpcl 
which  they  profels. 

I  fay  very  little  of  the  Life  and  Aftions  of  each  Apo- 
flle ;  bccaufe  we  have  nothing  certain  relating  to  it  j 
and  the  Rules  of  Hiftory  forbid  us  to  relate  apocryphal 
Narrations. 


In  the  Portion  of  the  Provinces  made  by  the  Apoflles* 
St.  Peter  chofe  the  Weft,  and  eftablifhed  Jiis  Chair  at 
Rome,  that  the  City  which  had  been  a  School  of  Error 
and  Impiety  for  the  whole  Earth,  fliould  become  a  School 
of  Piety  and  Truth  ;  and  the  Pride  of  the  Capitol  yield 
to  the  Humility  of  the  Crofs  of  Jefus  Cbrift, 

Peter  was  no  fooncr  arrived  at  Rome ,  but  he  began 
to  work  towards  the  Eftablifhmcnt  of  the  Reign  of  his 
Mailer.  But  we  can  fay  nothing  of  it  in  particular  with 
the  Authority  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  who  ail  unan i moLiny* 
agree,  that  he  came  to  Rome ,  but  lay  nothing  of  what  he 
did  there.  But  they  arc  not  Jo  unanimous  with  Regard 
to  the  Time  of  his  Arrival ;  fome  of  them  placing  it 
in  the  44th  Year  of  Jefus  Cbrift,  and  others  a  great 
deal  later.  It  is  a  Matter  belonging  to  Chronologifts \ 
and  it  muft  fuflicc  us,  chat  he  came  in  laft  to  Rome. 

Metcipbraftus  gives  a  Relation  of  Jiis  Journe^  front 
Antioch ,  and  marks  all  the  Churches  he  founded  in  his 
Way.  But  he  proves  nothing  of  what  he  toys,  by  any 
Author  to  be  credited.  St.  Paul,  in  his  fecond  Epiftlc 
to  timothy,  fo  lutes  him  in  the  Name  of  Pudentltis  and 
Prifca ,  or  Pr  if  cilia  \  and  Cardinal  Baronins  is  of  O- 
pinion,  chat  rhey  were  thofe  who  received  him  in  his  firft 
Journey  to  Rome ;  that  Pu  den  tins  was  a  Senator,  who  was 
converted  to  the  Faith,  with  his  two  Daughters*  Pu¬ 
ri  cn  liana  and  Praxcdis ,  lor  a  Reward  of  his  I-JolpiuJity* 
He  adds,  that  his  Houle  built  at  the  boot  of  Mount 
Qnirinal,  lervcd  afterwards  to  the  Faithful,  for  their 
AHeinblies.  It  was  at  Rome  he  wrote  his  lirfl  Epiftle, 
which  he  adtlrefles  to  the  Elcft  difperfed  here  and  there 
in  feverai  Provinces  of  the  World.  He  dates  it  from 
Babylon,  which  cannot  be  uuderllood  literally,  none  of 
the  Antieius  having  Wrote  that  he  had  ever  nirached 
there.  Thofe  who  will  have  it  that  St.  John  in  Ins  A po  ■ 
calypfe,  by  chat  Name  uncleiflamk  Rome,  cannot  find 
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amifs  that  we  take  it  in  the  fame  Senfe,  and  make  Ufe 
of  that  Proof  to  juftify  by  the  Scripture  his  Arrival  at 
Rowe. 

The  Famine  foretold  by  Agabus ,  happen’d  at  the 
Time  he  had  marked,  which  was  the  fecond  Year  of 
the  Km  per  or  Claudius ,  who  on  that  Occafion  fhewed  for 
the  Subfiftence  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Rome ,  a  true  pa¬ 
ternal  Care.  The  Faithful  of  Antioch  fent,  likewife,  very 
great  Succours  to  the  Chriftians  of  Jerufalem  by  Barna¬ 
bas  and  Paul . 

After  they  had  executed  that  important  Commiflion, 
they  returned  to  Antioch ,  to  continue  their  ordinary 
Functions  of  the  Preaching.  Though  they  did  not 
hay  long  there,  for  by  the  Command  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
after  the  Celebration  of  the  Myfterics,  a  Fall,  and  the 
Prayers  of  the  Minifters  of  that  Church,  whom  St.  Luke 
calls  Doctors,  they  received  the  Impofitions  of  Hands 
to  go  and  preach  the  Doftrine  of  Salvation  in  the 
Provinces,  where  they  were  fent  by  the  divine  Provi¬ 
dence.  Wc  have  explained,  already,  what  that  Impofi- 
tion  of  Hands  was,  which  lb  much  puzzles  the  Interpreters ; 
and  it  fuffices  to  fay  in  this  Place,  that  it  was  not  an 
Ordination,  either  to  Epifcopacy  or  to  the  Apoftolate, 
which  St.  Paul  had  received  immediately  from  Jefus 
Chrift ,  as  he  witnefles  it  himfelf,  but  a'fimple  religious 
Ceremony,  which  declared  the  Will  of  God  for  the  apo 
fbolical  Minillry  among  the  Gentiles ,  more  openly,  ant!  in 
a  more  illuflrious  Manner  than  they  had  done  yu.  The 
Ravi  fitment  to  the  third  Heaven,  happened  (according 
to  the  Opinion  of  feveral)  at  that  fame  Time  to  the  A- 
poltle  of  the  Nations.  God  who  defigned  him  to  preach 
his  Truths  in  the  World,  wanted  before  to  let  him  fee 
them  in  their  Source,  that  poffeffing  them  with  more 
Light,  he  could  explain  them  with  more  Efficacy.  He 
did  not  bury  that  Treafurc,  for  departing  immediately 
from  Antioch ,  he  diffufed  it  fir  ft  in  Seleucia.  He  went 
afterwards  to  Cyprus ,  an  Ifle  famous  for  the  fabulous 
Birth  of  Penns.  Sergius  Patdus ,  whom  St.  Luke  calls,  in 
the  Afts,  Proconful,  was  the  moft  illuftrious  Conqueft 
he  made  there.  A  Sorcerer,  called  Ely  mas,  endeavour’d 
to  prevent  his  Converfion,  but  the  fudden  Blindnefs  he 
was  ftruck  with  by  the  Apoftle,  confirmed  the  new  Ca¬ 
techumen  in  his  Refolution.  Fie  proved  fo  grateful  for 
the  Favour  he  had  received  of  his  Catechift,  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  moft  common  Opinion,  he  defired  him  to  take 
his  Name,  which  was  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  of  the 
Empire.  In  fact,  it  is  in  that  Place  that  St.  Luke  begins 
to  call  him  Paul.  That  Roman  Appellation,  could  ferve 
befidcs  towards  rendering  him  more  acceptable  to  the 
Gentiles ,  to  whom  his  Miniftry  was  particularly  directed. 

from  Cyprus  the  two  Apoftlcs  came  to  Perga,  a  City 
of  Pamphylia  ■,  and  from  thence  to  Antioch  of  Pifulia. 
Paul  ipoke  there  feveral  Times  to  the  Jews,  in  a  Man¬ 
ner  which  convinced  and  perfuadetl  a  great  Number  of 
them.  Thole  who  remained  obftinate  made  ufe  of  the 
Simplicity  of  fomc  pious  Women,  who  are  very  cafily 
deceived,  and  of  ionic  Men  of  Quality,  to  excite  a  Se¬ 
dition  againft  him  and  Barnabas ,  which  obliged  them 
to  leave  that  City.  They  threw  againft  them  the  Dull 
of  their  Feet,  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  their  Nation, 
and  protefted,  that  fince  they  render’d  themfelves  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  Preaching  of  the  Goipcl,  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  carry  it  to  the  Gentiles.  In  faft,  they  came  to 
leonium ,  a  City  of  Tyaconia ,  where  the  Preaching  of  St. 
Paul  had  a  marvellous  EH  eft.  They  met  with  very 
great  Difficulties  •,  but  the  Combats  they  were  obliged 
to  fuflain,  procured  them  fo  many  glorious  Victories. 

The  molt  ,  obvious  of  them  all,  was  the  Converfion 
of  Phcclc ,  whom  her  Birth,  Beauty,  Fortune,  and  VVif- 
dom,  render’d  the  Admiration  of  all  thole  who  knew 
her. 


From  Icouimn  the  Apoftle  came  to  T.yjlra.  The  In¬ 
habitants  feeing  ihe  Miracle  he  had  done  in  the  Pcrlbn 
ol  a  Man  lame  Irom  his  Birth,  wanted  to  adore  him, 


Things,  and  that  for  them  they  were  only  his  -a 
The  Refpeft  of  thofe  Su perditions  was  foon  chan&'Ii  - 
to  Rage  for  fome  Jews  coming  from  Antioch  and  / 
nium,  fpurred  them  on  in  fuch  a  Manner,  tba  \ 
helped  them  to  done  that  fame  Paul,  whom  f  ^ 
Time  before  they  wanted  to  worfhip.  He  was  I  r  -c 
dead  on  the  Place,  but  God  preferved  him  bv  r'  ^0I 
Miracle.  At  Night  he  re-enter’d  the  City 
Di lei  pies  ;  and  the  next  Day  went  to  Derbc  %  ^ 
thence  he  vifited  the  Churches  of  Lyjira ,  and  of 

of  Pifidia,  eftablilhing  in  all  the  Cities,  Bifhops 
Priefts  to  govern  them.  *  *  ani‘ 


At  that  Time  the  blefled  Virgin  quitted  the  Eart! 
go  and  enjoy  in  Heaven  the  Prefence  of  lier  Son  l'.\° 
had  left  her  in  the  World  till  then  for  Realons  uni-  ^  10 
to  us.  The  Chronologifts,  who  dilputed  of  thcT^ 
flic  died  at,  are  very  different  in  their  Calculation  • 

one  Opinion  is  as  probable  as  the  other  d  ani 
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Church  celebrates  the  Feaft  of  her  Ajfumption,  and  V 
common  Belief  is,  that  Ihe  was  carried  SouHn/i  t<  j 


into 


non  Jbelier  is,  that  me  was  earned  Soul  and  I1 
Heaven.  The  fmall  Treatife,  which  bears 
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tie  Of  the  Ajfumption  of  the  blejfed  Virgin,  i n  ferted  amop-r 
the  Works  of  St.  Jerom ,  is  no  more  of  him,  iun0f$ff 

phronius ,  than  the  l  lomilies  of  that  Feaft,  attributed  to 
St.  Auguftin ,  are  his.  I  know  that  commonly  a  PaiiV° 
of  St.  Diony fins ,  the  Areopagite ,  found  in  his  Hook  of '^e 
divine  Names  is  alledged,  where  it  is  pretended,  that  tii-t 
Author  fays,  that  he  was  prefent  at  the  Death  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  with  St.  Peter ,  St.  Paul ,  and  St.  James.  frcwi- 
Biffiop  of  Jerufalem,  St.  John  Damafcenus,  and  levrat 
other  Greeks  after  them,  underhand  it  in  that  Manner 
Others  explain  it  of  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  which 
had  received  the  God  of  Life.  The  Change  of  a  fm<r!c 
Letter  in  the  two  Greek  Words,  can  very  well  have  mtw 
that  Equivocation.  But  whatever  might  have  been  the 
Time  when  that  blefled  Woman  died,  and  whoever  uv.; 
prefent  at  her  Death,  it  is  certain  Ihe  died  the  Dead; 
the  Eleft,  which  is  always  precious  b  lore  Cod. 

Paid  and  Barnabas  having  vifited  tin*  Churches  tL; 
had  founded,  returned  to  Antioch  in  \yii.  Thclkvd 
excited  there  a  Divifion  among  the  Lmimil,  thru’  the 
Obftinacy  of  fome  Jews,  who  maintained,  th.it  the  Gv;- 
tiles,  newly  converted  to  the  Faith,  Jhouid  receive  the 
Circumcifion,  according  to  the  Law  of  Mfs.  TJirAfu- 
ftle  and  his  faithful  Companion,  oppofed  it  coiini^-niGy  ; 
but  the  Difpute  increaied  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  it  was 
determined  that  each  Party  fhould  fend  to  conduit  the 
Apoftlcs  and  Priefts  who  were  in  Jerufalem.  St.  l\'cr 
was  then  in  Jerufalem ,  and.  as  it  appeared  fince,  that 
happened  by  the  particular  Influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft. 

The  Emperor  Claudius  having  bam  filed  all  the  jciv* 
from  Rome ,  becaufe  of  the  Seditions  excited  daily  among 
them,  and  which  were  occafion cd  perhaps  by  fome  ol 
them  embracing  the  Chriftian  Rc.igion,  and  others  opp-- 
fing  it,  Peter  Jiad  been  obliged  to  go  out  of  Home  with 
the  reft,  to  obey  the  Edift.  Paul  and  Hanm!>a.\  who 
were  fent  by  the  Party  of  thofe  who  refilled  to  obliir 
themfelves  to  the  legal  Ceremonies  ,  Mated  tnoi 
Commiflion,  at  their  Arrival  in  Jerufalem.  TIu-  Ap  L  j 
who  happened  to  be  there  with  Sc.  Peter,  were  Jo  mi  aa.t 


a  l  ,  i  >  , 

James ,  who  judged  that  to  reloive  fo  iiv.poit.iat  a  »  y 
iiculty,  they  fhouki  aflbjnble  with  the  Ihiells  <a  t  ^ 


Church,  and  decide  by  the  Oracle  ol  die  1  Ely 
the  Queftion  which  troubled  ihcbaitMul  ol  Autiu.a.  i 
was  dilputed  with  much  Warmth  •,  but,  wind)  “ili-ui 
alter  the  Charity  among  (Ik  in,  St.  Piter,  as  duel,  lp"kc 


full  •,  and  (hewed,  that  il  was  by  him  that  Cod  han 
to  infir  nil  the  Gen  Liles  in  the  i  ruths  of  the  Copy  l ,  tLfiy  l) 


the  coming  down  of  the  JlolyGho.il  on  Come 


s  ihe 


rion ,  and  on  thofe  who  wire  in  his  Company,  he  -'L 
well  fl.mwed,  that  he  wade  no  Different  e  betn'cev  / ’<  JL^ 
and  the  Nations ,  for  the  Munifejlation  u>  the  l  mins. 

/  -  -  ■  ‘  ,  i  . . . ''///I- 


ol  a  Man  lame  Irom  his  Birth,  wanted  to  adore  him,  by  P'aith  he  had  purified  their  Heart  \  and  that  if  j, 
taking  him  lor  Alercury,  becaulehe  fpoke  firll,  and  Bar-  out  Rcafon,  they  wanted  to  impofe  a  lobe,  t  ^ 
nabas  his  Companion  lor  Jupiter.  They  hindeiM  them  Jlovs  of  the  Jews,  and  even  the  modem  .ft  ws  toidd  m  ■  Hl 

Paul  and  Barnabas  relaied  altei  wards  what  Gin.  f  tU 


I  mm  commitring  that  Impiety  in  tearing  their  Chullis, 
and  rep  re  Tenting  to  them,  that  the  Worlhip  they  would 
render  to  them,  was  due  to  God  alone-,  that  they  were 
come  to  deliver  them  Irom  the  Error  they  were  plunged 
in,  and  to  teach  them  to  ferve  him  who  had  created  all 


by  their  Minillry  in  the  Provinces,  yv!kk  iky  h.ul  l’|t,ll*‘ 
ed  to  the  Infidels.  James  Ipoke  kill,  aiul  ojik  lH  ( 
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^  ^  i  io  me  4  i  *  *  i  v  i  v  j  1 1  . | .  '  I  t  tfi  (if* 

cording,  to  the  Sentiment  ol  Defer  ;  (h.it  :hty^- (-A ^ 
der  nothing  to  thofe  who  tame  )/  om  /dm.!/')  ^ 
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hit  only  that  they  Jhould  abftain from  fuffocated  Meats,  and 
from  thofe  facrificed  to  the  Idols ,  from  the.  Blood  of  Beafts , 

end  from  Fornication. 

jjy  that  Determination,  equally  prudent  and  holy,  both 
Parries  were  fatisfied.  For  the  Gentiles  were  di (charged 
from  the  Obligation  of  having  themfelves  circumcifcd, 
which  was  the  hardeft  ;  and  of  many  other  legal  Ob- 
fervations,  which  they  confidered  as  an  infupportable 
Servitude.  For  the  Jews,  they  were  likewife  pleafed, 
becaufe  they  were  left  in  their  Ufes,  and  the  Gentiles 
were  obliged  to  fome  Precepts  of  the  Law,  to  which  they 
were  much  bigotted.  The  Prohibition  of  eating  Flefh  with 
the  Blood  had  been  made  to  Noah,  immediately  after  the 
Flood,  by  the  Mouth  of  God  himfelf.  For  that  of  For¬ 
nication  it  was  necelTary  to  the  Idolaters,  not  that  it  was 
a  Thing  lawful  among  them  before  this  Prohibition, 
fmee  it  is  bad  of  itfelf,  and  contrary  to  the  Order  of 
Nature,  but  becaufe  they  did  not  confider  it  as  fuch ; 
and  that  the  civil  Laws 'which  condemned  Adultery,  fay¬ 
ing  nothing  of  that  unlawful  Conjunction,  that  Silence 
opened  them  a  wide  Gate  to  Incontinency,  and  was 
dircftly  contrary  to  the  Purity,  which  the  Chriftian 
Faith  requires  of  its  Obfervers,  as  of  thofe  whofe  Bodies 
become  by  Baptifm  the  Temples  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ; 
therefore  it  was  necelTary  to  forbid  it  exprefly,  that  no  bo¬ 
dy  Ihould  alledge  for  Excufe  either  Ignorance  or  Cuftom. 

After  the  Decree  was  formed  by  the  Apoftles,  in  the 
firft  Council  where  the  Church  had  been  afiembled,  a 
lynodal  Epiftle  was  drawn,  wherein  that  Decree  was 
explained  in  the  Manner  we  have  related  it ;  and  to  give 
it  a  greater  Authority,  thefe  Words  were  put  at  the 
Head  thereof,  It  has  feemed  good  unto  the  Holy  Ghoft , 
and  unto  us.  Which  lliews,  that  it  is  not  Men  that  make 
the  Decifions  of  the  Councils,  but  the  Holy  Ghoft  which 
render  them  infallible  for  the  Things  of  the  Faith  ;  of 
which  fome  of  the  Calvinifts  and  others  are  fo  confcious, 
that  to  have  Room  to  condemn  what  Councils  they 
pleafe,  their  Tranflators  have  expunged  thefe  Words  to 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  which  are  in  the  Original,  and  in  all 
Tranftations  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Church,  to 
Luther  and  Calvin,  &c.  who  having  made  what  Changes 
they  pleafed  in  the  Scripture,  they  have  expunged  the 
Words,  to  the  Holy  Ghoft,  contented  themfelves  with 
thefe,  it  feemed  good  to  us.  Judas  and  Silas  were  charged 
with  the  lynodal  Epiftle,  and  departed  with  Paid  and 
Barnabas,  to  go  and  reftore  Peace  to  the  Church  of 
Antioch.  Peter  came  thither  fome  Time  afterwards. 

At  firft  he  cat  indifferently  of  all  Sorts  of  Meat  with 
thofe  who  had  left  Gcntilifm  :  But  at  the  Arrival  of  fome 
Jews,  being  afraid  to  fcandalizc  them,  he  left  thofe  new 
Converts,  and  returned  to  the  legal  Obfervations.  Paul, 
who  law  the  Confequence  of  that  Condudt,  which  was 
likely  to  rekindle  the  Divifion  which  had  been  extin- 
guilkd,  and  deftroy  the  Decifion  of  the  Council, 
reprimanded  him,  and  refilled  him  to  his  Face,  becaufe  he 
tew  reprehenft bl c ,  to  ufe  his  own  Terms.  That  Rc- 
liitancc  was  not  a  Mark  of  Self-conceit  in  St.  Paul,  but 
ola  vciy  courageous  and  very  difinterciled  Zeal.  ’Nei¬ 
ther  did  it  deprive  him  of  the  Primacy  he  had  received 
immediately  iroin  the  Son  of  God.  On  the  contrary 
by  inhering  as  he  did,  that  publick  Corredtion,  he  has 
left  a  marvellous  Example  to  all  Bifhops,  to  make  the 
I  me  reft  s  of  their  Dignity,  give  Way  to  the  Salvation  of 
the  I  copie,  and  the  Truth  of  the  Gofpcl. 

That  Divifion  which  did  not  alter  the  Charity  between 
the  two  Apoflles,  caufecl  another  fome  Centuries  after¬ 
wards,  between  the  two  greatefl  Men  of  the  Church 
ht.  .lug ujl in  and  fit.  "Jem) i.  Tor  this  having  wrote  ac- 
corilmg  to  the  Opinion  of  St.  Cbryfojlom,  and  of  the 

l  'J>  thlll:  tlie  Difpute  of  St.  Peter  and  Sc.  Paul  had 
umi  concerted  between  them,  the  better  to  deceive  ufe- 

I  i  I  I  I  I  f  I  lx  .  ^  I  til  •  *  ^ 
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.  me  jews,  and  oblige  them  to  renounce  the  Super- 
ltl(’n  tllcy  were  too  much  bigotted  to,  for  the' Di- 

Oni.  1°"  lv?ua1ts  1  St'  nu&ijlin,  who  thought  that  that 
I  mion  attacked  dangcroully  the  Truths  ol  the  canoni- 
■>  duaptures,  wrote  a  Letter  of  Reprimands  to  him.  ft 
1  w  delivered  to  St.  Jerom,  but  leveral  Years  after  it 

\vL-T  'l  W!vUS  l,,°'  n  ,U(j  bcm  antlered  publick  every 

CoiH  -ihri1/  /tTr  7;LS,  muc  h  ncttIaI  ac  ir>  in  that 
ifu.  ;  llrK‘y.  bolh  Things  which  inilmded 

ii  dic  ml11'  L  ,S,  <ic:l  tilm  thac  Opinion 

one,  and  that  ny  Rea  fun  obliging  to  explain 

*  II. 


the  Difpute  of  the  Apoftles  otherwife,  than  it  is  written 
by  St.  Paul ,  we  muft  mind  the  Letter,  which  the  Ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Primacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  pretend  to 
be  favourable  to  their  Sentiments. 

Paul  who  had  received  from  the  Council  the  Care  of 
the  Nations,  perfuaded  Barnabas  to  go  and  vifit  the 
Churches  of  Afia.  He  con  fen  ted  to  it,  but  he  would 
have  along  with  him  his  Coufin,  called  John,  and  fur- 
named  Mark,  to  aflift  them.  The  Apoftle  did  not 
judge  that  proper,  becaufe  as  he  had  not  accompanied 
them  in  their  firft  Journey,  he  would  be  an  entire  Stranger 
to  thofe  whom  they  were  to  vifit ;  befides,  that  he 
thought  that  Rigour  necelTary  to  render  him  more 
courageous  in  Procels  of  Time,  than  he  had  been  before. 
But  Barnabas ,  who  would  not  be  perfuaded  to  defift 
from  his  former  Sentiment,  parted  from  St.  Paul,  and 
took  a  different  Road.  Nocwithftanding  which,  the 
Charity  was  not  wounded  in  that  Difpute,  and  Providence 
made  ufe  of  their  Divifion  to  declare  the  Truth  of  the 
Gofpel  to  divers  People.  That  Mark  rejected  by  Sc. 
Paul  was  afterwards  one  of  his  faithful  Companions. 
As  for  Barnabas,  St.  Luke  fays  nothing  of  what  he  did 
after  that  Separation  ;  and  it  would  be  impofing  on  the 
Reader,  to  relate  the  Fables  we  read  in  the  Book  of 
Abdtas,  entitled  the  Combat  of  the  Apoftles,  and  in  the 
Recognitions  of  St.  Clement.  The  lureft  Tradition  is, 
that  he  has  founded  the  Church  of  Milan,  and  preached 
the  Gofpel  m  Liguria,  which  is  at  prefent  the  State 
of  Genoa,  but  which  then  extended  much  further.  Car¬ 
dinal  Baronins  cannot  bear  that  one  fhould  lay  that  he  has 
preached  in  Rome,  before  St.  Peter.  Origen,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Sc.  Jerom,  quote  an  Epiftle  of  him, 
which  was  much  efteemed  in  the  Church.  Tertnllian , 

and  fome  other  Authors  have  attributed  to  him  that  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews. 

Paul,  having  parted  from  Barnabas,  and  chofe  Silas 
to  fupply  his  Place,  made  the  Tour  of  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
exhorting  the  Chriftians  to  perfevere  couragcoufty  in  the 
Faith,  and  obferve  faithfully  the  Precepts  of  the  Apoftles 
and  of  the  Priefts.  In  Lyftra ,  he  found  a  young  Man 
called  Timothy,  Son  of  a  Mother  who  was  born  a  Jew , 
but  profefted  the  Chriftian  Religion,  but  whofe  Father 
was  a  Gentile,  to  whom  all  the  Chriftians  of  that  City 
rendered  honourable  Teftimonics  of  his  Piety,  and  whom 
he  chofe  for  Companion  of  his  Travels.  As  under  fo 
excellent  a  Mailer,  fo  good  a  Difciple  made  foon  great 
rogrefies  in  all  the  Chriftian  Virtues*  he  became  very 
dear  to  him,  and  had  always  the  firft  Place  in  his  Af¬ 
fection,  among  all  thofe  he  had  educated.  He  praifes 
him  for  his  Faith,  Conftancy,  Fidelity,  and  the  mar¬ 
vellous  Progrefles  he  made  in  the  divine  Knowledge, 
lie  calls  him  his  dearly  beloved,  and  moil  faithful  in 
?UI,  Lord.  He  fays,  that  he  has  no  body,  to  whom  he 
is  lo  unanimouQy  joined,  and  chat  he  has  ferved  him  in 
the  Predication  of  the  Gofpel  as  his  Child.  He  gives 
him  the  Name  of  his  Coadjutor,  and  recommends  him 
as  himfelf.  He  circumcifed  him  for  fear  of  offendino- 
the  Jews  who  lived  in  thofe  Places,  making  himfelf  a 
jew  with  them  to  gain  them  to  Jeftts  drift,  and  fhew 
them  he  did  not  rejedfc  the  Circumcifion  as  bad,  but  only 
as  ncedlefs  after  the  Coming  of  Jeftts  drift.  It  is  to 
Timothy  he  wrote  afterwards  two  marvellous  Epiftles 
which  teach  the  Qualities  and  Duties  of  a  good  Billion* 
of  Priefts  and  Deacons.  1  * 

He  would  have  preached  in  Afia,  and  in  Bithynia ; 
but  the  Holy  Ghoft  who  breathes  where  he  pi  cafes,  and 
leaves  whom  hepleafes  in  thcDarlcncfsof  Infidelity,  would 
not  permit  it;  and  by  the  Vifion  of  a  Man  drcflbd  Ma¬ 
cedonian  Fa  Hi  ion,  who  told  him,  Come  thou  into  Mace¬ 
donia  to  afiiftus,  flic  wed  him  that  his  Will  was,  that  he 
Ihould  preach  in  that  Province.  From  Irons  he  came 
to  Samothracia  ;  the  next  Day  to  Neapolis ,  and  from 
thence  to  Philippi ;  where  he  converted  a  Woman  who 
followed  the  Occupation  of  dying  in  Scarlet,  God  having 
opened  the  Mean  to  her  alone,  to  receive  the  Word  of 
the  Gofpcl,  which  St.  Luke  oblcrvcs  particularly;  and 
which  teaches  us  that  the  Preacher  (peaks  in  vain  to  the 
corporal  Fairs,  if  at  the  fame  1  ime  the  divine  Grace 
does  not  open  the  Heart,  and  introduce  into  it  lIic 
Dodrine  ol  Salvation,  T  he  Deliverance  ol  the  Pytho - 
uij]c,  who  was  a  Maid,  and  by  whole  Means  the  Devil 
divined,  and  brought  thereby  a  great  Gain  to  hei  Ma- 

Her, 
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fter,  caufed  a  Sedition  againft  Paul,  and  againft  Silas. 
They  were  prefented  to  the  Magiftrates,  who  had  them 
whipped,  and  put  in  Prifon.  In  the  Middle  of  the 
Night,  while  the  others  were  afleep,  they  fung  Hymns 
to  God,  who  was  pleafed  to  difcover  their  Innocence  by 
a  Miracle.  All  the  Gates  of  the  Prifon  opened  of  them- 
fclves,  the  Chains  fell  off  the  Hands  of  the  Prifoners, 
and  there  happened  a  great  Earthquake.  The  Gaoler, 
who  thought  that  thofe  put  in  his  Cuftcdy  were  fled, 
drew  his  Sword  to  kill  himfelf  through  Delpair.  St. 
Paul  faid  to  him  that  he  fliould  not  huit  himfelf,  and 
that  they  were  in  the  fame  Place,  where  he  had  put 
them  the  Night  before.  The  divine  Light  enlightening 
his  Underftanding,  he  came  at  that  Inftant  to  throw 
himfelf  at  the  Feet  of  the  Apoftles,  and  afked  them 
what  he  fhould  do  to  be  faved.  They  told  him,  that 
it  was  neceffary  to  believe  in  Chrift,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  inftru&cd  him  on  the  Points  of  Faith.  He  be¬ 
lieved  and  was  baptiz’d  with  all  his  Family.  The  next 
Day  the  Magiftrates  fent  them  Word  they  might  go 
where  they  pleafed  ;  and  came  themfelves  to  intreat 
them  of  it,  having  been  informed  that  they  were  Roman 
Citizens,  cxcufing  as  well  as  they  could,  the  Injury  done 
to  them  againft  the  Laws,  and  againft  the  Privileges  of 
their  Condition.  It  was  at  that  Time,  and  in  that 
City,  that  Sr.  Luke  Author  of  one  of  the  four  Gofpels, 
and  of  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles,  joined  St.  Paul ,  and 
never  left  him  afterwards.  From  Philippi  the  Apoftles 
palled  through  Amphipolis ,  and  through  Apolloniu ,  and 
(top’d  at  C1  hejf clonic  a ,  where  they  converted  leveral  Gen¬ 
tiles  which  enraged  the  Jews  againft  them.  Jajon , 
who  was  their  Landlord,  became  their  Bail,  and  it  was 
with  the  grcatelt  Difficulty  that  he  appealed  them.  In 
the  Night  he  procured  their  Efcape,  and  they  came  to 
the  City  of  Bo\ca.  The  Succefs  of  their  Preaching 
was  great  there.  The  Jews  of  Thejfalonicn  being  in¬ 
formed  of  it,  ran  thither  to  take  the  Apoftle  ;  which 
made  them  take  the  Refolution  to  give  way  to  Violence, 
and  carry  the  Light  of  Salvation  fomewhere  elfe. 

Athens  was  a  Theatre  worthy  of  St.  Paul.  The  Phi¬ 
lo  fophy  and  other  Sciences,  flouriflied  there  dill,  but 
the  Superftition  of  Idolatry  rendered  it  an  abominable 
Place  to  live  in.  The  Apoftle  immediately  after  his 
Arrival,  felt  within  himfelf  extraordinary  Motions  of 
Zeal  *,  and  Luke  obferves  that  he  difputcd  every  Day 
with  the  Stoicks  and  Epicureans,  who  were  capital  Ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Humility  and  Purity  of  theGofpcl.  For  the 
former  made  a  God  of  their  wife  Man,  maintaining  that 
lie  was  incapable  of  feeling  any  Paftions,  and  of  falling. 
Therefore  they  acknowledged  neither  the  Corruption  of 
Nature  by  Sin,  nor  Weaknefs  by  Concupifcence,  nor 
confcquently  the  abfolute  Neceftity  of  the  Grace  of  Jefits 
Chrift*  The  Epicureans  denied  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  and  by  that-  Dogma  alone,  ruinated  all  the  Reli¬ 
gion.  For  tho*  the  Voluptuoufnefs  whereof  their  Founder 
made  his  fovercign  Good,  was  not  that  of  the  Body, 
which  the  Vulgar  underftand  by  that  Word  •,  but  he 
explained  it  ot  the  Tranquility  of  the  Soul  joined  with 
Indolence :  That  laft  End  notwithftanding,  of  the 
human  Actions,  was  entirely  different  from  that  the 
Gofpel  gives  them.  They  had  other  Errors  againft  the 
Providence,  and  the  Refpedt  due  to  the  Divinity,  who, 
accoiding  to  them,  was  not  to  be  feared,  to  enjoy  the 
Felicity  of  a  wife  Man.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
then,  if  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  receive  the 
Dodlrinc  of  St.  Paul,  which  was  fo  contrary  to  their 
Opinions,  and  which  eftablifhed  for  its  Foundation  the 
Coriuptiun  of  Nature  by  Sin,  and  the  Necdfity  of  Re¬ 
demption  by  Jcfus  Chrift ,  to  which  no  body  could  have 
Part,  without  partaking  of  his  Sufferings.  The  Dif- 
courJe  he  made  m  the  Areopagum,  the  Subject  whereof 
lie  took  irom  an  Altar  eroded,  to  the  unknown  God , 
which  he  had  lien  in  the  City,  ravifhed  all  thole  who 
heard  him.  But  as  towards  the  End,  he  fpoke  of  the 
Relurrcdion  of  the  Dead,  and  of  the  laft  Judgment, 
fome  of  Jus  Auditors  laught  at  him,  as  at  a  Madman  who 
retailed  ridiculous  Romances.  Others  laid,  that  they 
would  hear  him  again  on  the  lame  Subject.  Some  were 
converted,  among  whom  the  'I  ext  of  the  Ads  takes 
Notice  ol  St.  Dionyftus  the  Arcopagitc,  i.  e.  one  of  the 
Judges  ol  the  Areopagum,  as  ol  an  extraordinary  Man, 
t  !"in  Athens  the  Apoftle  came  to  Corinth ,  where  he 
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lodged  with  Aqitila,  whole  Profeffion  was  tn  m.  t  ^ 
for  the  Soldiers.  Fie  knew  Jikewile  thatA-  C^Cnis 
not  think  it  beneath  him,  on  Occafion,  to 

hhood,  by  the  Works  of  his  Hands,  not  to  be  h 
fome  to  thofe  whom  he  inftruded  ;  w[ien  l  Dl'rc!len- 
that  to  forward  their  Salvation,  it  was  neceft  lh°Ughl 
ccive  nothing  from  them  for  his  SubftlW^ t0  re' 
otherwife  he  never  refufed  from  others  rhp  *0r 

Neccffaries  of  Life.  In  thofe  Occafions  his  arearvT’'’11 
was,  that  all  that  is  permitted ,  is  not  expedient  1,11 
were  a  vaft  Number  of  Jews  at  Corinth  ah  'q  ,, llerc 
Days,  he  preached  to  them,  and  inftru&ed  tifbath" 
much  by  his  Example,  as  by  his  Words  and  M;'"!  as 
fuffenng  with  Joy  all  Sorts  of  Perfecutions  from  ; 
for  the  Sake  ot  his  Mafter.  But  when  he  Derm,,  j 
in  Head  of  yielding  to  Truth,  they  oppofed  it  evem  n  JC 
with  (fill  more  Violence,  he  (hook  his  Cloaths  ^  ?a>’’ 
them  that  he  was  innocent  of  their  Reprobatio^  "’e'V 
tola  them  boldly,  that  he  was  a  soina-  to 
to  the  Gentiles  the  Light  they  refilled.  fo  ulcf" 
changed  his  Place  of  Abode,  and  came  to  • , 
Titus,  whofe  Houfe  was  near  the  Synagogue  r  -r 1 
who  was  the  Chief  thereof,  made  a  very  good  life  f  r’ 
Neighbourhood,  and  received  the  Grace  of  Faith  f  °l  „ 
his  Family.  Several  of  the  Inhabitants  had  the  fame  H  * 
pinefs,  and  were  baptized.  Thofe  Con verfions  could  ^ 
happen,  without  the  Devil  giving  fubject  to  Sr.  A?  ^ 
exercife  his  Patience.  For  he  excited  every  Day  fomc  °  t0 
Perfecution  againft  him,  to  hinder  him  from  deftrovi™ 
entirely  his  Reign  in  that  City,  which  was  all  p|Un  Jj  in 
lenfual  Pleafurcs.  The  Vaniry  and  Curiofity  r be  Selene  •$ 
are  accompanied  with,  were,  like  wife,  veiy  great  Obfta 
cles  to  the  Dodtrine  St.  Paul  preached,  near  Perlous  who 
were  ufed  to  the  Eloquence  of  Orators  and  Reafonin^s 
of  Philofophers.  The  Son  of  God,  who  f.rengrhe/d 
him  by  his  inward  Grace,  would  fenfibly  encourage  him 
befldes,  amidft  fo  many  Difficulties  by  a  Villon,  in  which 
he  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him,  that  he  jhoitld  fear 
nothing ,  that  he  was  always  at  his  Side  to  him  t 
no  body  could  hurt  him ,  and  that  he  had  a  great  Number 
of  Servants  in  Corinth.  Thofe  divine  Aflurances  filled 
him  with  a  new  Zeal  for  the  Preaching  ol  the  Gofpel, 
and  engaged  him  to  ftay  1 8  Months  in  that  City ;  du¬ 
ring  which  he  lignalized  his  Apoftolare,  as  he  lays  him- 
felf  by  Miracles,  which  confirmed  the  Truth  he  an¬ 
nounced,  and  which  fpreading  on  chat  Church  all  Sorts 
of  Bleffings,  render’d  it  equal  to  the  molt  iUtiftrious 
Churches.  St.  Luke  fays  nothing  in  particular  of  the 
Adtions  of  St.  Paul ;  and  we  can  only  learn  from  what 
he  wrote  afterwards  to  the  Corinthians ,  that  he  fullered  a 
great  deal  there;  and  aefted  in  an  extraordinary  Manner, 
for  the  Eftablilfiment  of  the  Gofpel.  A  Year  and  a 
half  was  employed  in  that  Manner.  And  that  Term  a!- 
molt  expired,  lie  was  feized  by  the  Jews,  who  hated  him 
mortally,  and  carried  to  the  Tribunal  of  Gallio,  Procon- 
ful  of  Achaia.  They  acetified  him  ofi  teaching  a  Worlhip 
contrary  to  the  Law  ofi  God.  But  Gallio  living  that  it 
was  a  Queftion  of  a  Point  of  Religion,  would  not  med¬ 
dle  with  it  •,  and  even  dilmiffcd  them  in  a  pretty  rude 
Manner.  The  Jews  enraged  to  fee  their  Complains 
negledted,  revenged  them  Hives  on  Soft  bents ,  Prince  of 
the  Synagogue,  who  was  aChriftian,  and  beat  him  ci nelly 
before  the  Proconful  himfelf,  who  u fed  no  Endeavours  to 
ftop  that  Violence.  Afterwards  the  Apoftle  ftakl  JhU 
fome  Time  in  Corinth  \  whence  he  wrote  the  two  hpi- 
ftles  to  the  Tbeffalomaus,  to  calm  the  vain  Apprchen  lions 
fome  Doctors  had  inJpired  them  with,  ol  the  laft  lty 
being  near  at  Hand.  When  he  faw  that  his  Abode  was 
no  longer  neceffary  in  that  City,  he  left  it  with  the  I)<fign 
of  coming  into  Syria.  He  cut  his  Hair  in  the  Port  o 
Ccncbrtca ,  to  acquit  himfelf  ol  a  Vow  he  had  made.  Sr. 
Luke  does  not  explain  that  Vow,  and  we  believe  it  to  e 
that  of  Nazarene  for  fome  'Time,  which  Charity  engagu^ 
him  to  make  ;  either  to  perfuade  the  Jews  who  were 
in  fiis  Company,  that  he  refpefted  the  Obfervancus ol  t  »c 
Law  \  or  becaufic  in  their  Prefence,  he  might, 
Occafions  have  con  trailed  fome  legal  Impurities,  ol  w 'W  ^ 
he  thought  proper  to  purify  himiell,  kit  lie  /IjchiK 

dalize  them.  f  ,1 

At  his  Departure  from  Corinth,  he  had  Aptm  * 
PrifiUa  along  with  him  ,  who  had  received  ,,rjJ 
lJicu*  I  joule  at  Cot  hit  h\  lie  Jelc  them  in  Lfb^ust  "  ^ 
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io<rc 


■  only  paffed,  de%nin§>  at  his  Return>  t0  ftay  Ionger 
,  -t  Continuing  his  Journey  he  arrived  at  Cefarea  of 

P  )e(Hue.  From  thence  he  came  to  Antioch  of  Syria, 

vhence  he  departed  to  vifit  the  Churches  of  Galatia , 

'pbryria,  and  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Higher  Afia  ;  in 

vhich  he  employed  a  whole  Year  at  lead.  After  he  had 

communicated  in  that  Journey  to  thofe  whom  he  vifited, 

eW  Lights,  and  new  Forces,  to  perfevere  in  the  Pro¬ 
ton  of  Chriftianity,  he  returned  to  Ephefus ,  as  he 

had  promifed. 

It  was  a  City  famous  for  the  Temple  of  Diana , 
which  was  reckon’d  among  the  feven  Wonders  of 
the  World.  AJia  had  employed  two  hundred  Years  in 
building  it,  and  ail  its  Provinces  had  contributed  towards 
that  grand  Defign  :  Its  Length  was  of  525  Feet,  and  its 
Breadth  of  220  ;  it  had  127  Columns,  eredled  by  fo 
tnany  Kings  •,  they  were  60  Feet  in  Height,  and  all  the 
Kuks  of  Architecture  were  marvelloufly  obferved  in 
them.  But  what  gained  its  Reputation,  was  the  Caufe 
0{  the  Unhappincls  o  f  Ephefus,  fince  that  Temple  at¬ 
tracting  the  Vows  of  all  the  Provinces  of  the  World,  ren- 
tjer’d  n  more  bigotted  to  the  Worfhip  of  the  Devil, 
which  they  miftook  for  a  Divinity.  It  was  a  Place  very 
advantageous  for  Preaching  chcGofpel  to  all  Afta ,  there¬ 
fore  the  Apoftle  (laid  three  Years  there.  At  his  Arrival 
he  found  fome  Perfons  who  called  themfeives  Difciples  of 
jtfus  Christy  and  who,  notwithftanding,  had  only  been 
baptized  with  the  Baptifm  of  John,  and  knew  not  if  there 
was  a  Holy  Ghoft,  tar  from  having  received  it.  He 
caufed  them  to  be  baptized  in  the  Name  of  Jefus 
Christ ,  and  having  impoied  Hands  on  them,  i.  e.  con¬ 
firmed  them,  the  Holy  Ghoft  came  down  upon  them, 
and  made  them  fpeak  Languages  which  they  had  never 
learned,  which  was  the  common  Sign  of  his  defending 
on  the  new  Faithful,  in  thofe  fortunate  Days  of  Chri- 
flianity’s  Infancy.  The  Apoftle,  for  three  Months  fuc- 
cefiively  difputed  every  Sabbath-Day  again  ft  the  Jews, 
and  proved  to  them  clearly  that  Jefus  Chrijl  was  the 
Mejfiah  they  expected.  But  in  all  the  Places  of  the 
World,  the  fame  Veil  of  Error  cover’d  the  Eyes  of 
thofe  of  that  Nation.  Inftead  of  yielding  roTrurh,  they 
contradicted  it  with  Fury  j  and  preferred  Blafphemies 
againft  the  Honour  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  obliged 
St.  Paul  to  forfake  them.  He  took  his  Abode  in  the 
School  of  a  fophift  Phiiol'opher,  called  Tyran ,  which  was 
a  commodious  Place  for  the  Preaching  of  the  Gofpcl. 
There  was  no  Daypaffed  without  his  Preaching  the  evan¬ 
gelical  DoCtrine,  in  a  Manner  fo  holy,  and  fo  marvellous, 
that  lie  had  always  a  great  Crowd  of  Auditors.  As  Ephe¬ 
fus  was  the  Capital  ot  AJia ,  Men  from  all  the  Provinces 
refoJ  ted  thither,  who  would  go  to  hear  that  new  DoCtor, 
who  made  fo  much  Noife.  Several  carried  back  along 
with  them  to  their  own  Country,  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Golpel,  and  became  fo  many  Evangeiifts  among  their 
Fellow- Citizens.  Therefore  the  Apoftle,  without  going 
out  of  a  City,  catechiTcd  almoft  one  third  Part  of  the 
World.  He  joined  the  Glory  of  Miracles  to  the  Strength 
of  his  Preaching  ;  fo  that  the  Learned  who  had  Genius 
enough  to  contradict  his  Difcourles,  were  forced  to  fur- 
rcniler  to  the  marvellous  Cures  he  operated  by  the  Invo¬ 
cation  of  the  Name  of  Jefus  drift .  His  Handkerchiefs, 
and  Girdles  reftored  Health  to  the  Sick,  and  all  Kinds  of 
Devils  were  obliged  to  obey  his  Command. 

The  Sons  of  Sceva,  Prince  of  the  Pricfts  among  the 
Jews,  Inhabitants  of  Ephefus ,  (the  Text  of  the  A  Sis 
alls  them  Exorcifts)  attempted  to  do  the  lame  Thing, 
and  undertook  to  expel  the  Devil  in  the  Name  of  the 
God  whom  Paul  preached.  But  the  evil  Spirit  told 
diem  that  he  knew  Jefus,  and  the  Apoftle  who  prcach- 

him  but  as  for  them,  they  were  Strangers  to  him, 
‘!,K|  he  laughed  at  their  Conjurations.  In  fa£t,  the  Pof- 
h'ffcd  threw  himfclf  on  them,  and  having  beaten  and 
wounded  them  cruelly,  he  forced  them  to  fly  quite 
naked.  When  that  was  known  by  all  the  Inhabitants 
oi  Ephefus ,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles ,  it  filled  them  with 
hear  and  Refpedt  together  for  Jefus  Chrijl ,  and  for  him 
who  preached  his  Dodlrine.  The  Chriftians  were  hkc- 
"ife  extremely  moved  at  it ;  and  thofe  who  knew 
hicmfclves  guilty  of  great  Sins,  were  not  afhamed  to 
conlcis  them,  and  feck  the  Remedies  thereof  in  Feui- 
Several  Perfons,  like  wife,  who  had  been  addidt- 
11  t0  Higick,  brought  all  the  Books  which  treated  of 


that  Art,  and  burnt  them  in  publick.  Their  Number 
muft  have  been  very  great,  or  their  Rarity  extraordi¬ 
nary,  fince  in  the  ASfs ,  St.  Luke  informs  us,  that  their 
Price  amounted  to  fifty  thoufand  Pence,  which  might 
have  been  five  thoufand  Gold  Crowns,  according  to  the 
Suppuration  of  Budatis.  We  learn  from  Hiftory,  that 
Ephefus  had  always  been  much  addidled  to  the  Abomina¬ 
tions  of  Magick,  and  that  Charadlers  were  fold  there  pub- 
lickly.  Euftachius  obferved,  that  there  were  feveraJ 
engraven  on  the  Feet  and  Crown  of  the  Statue  of 
Diana.  As  by  it  die  Devil  received  great  Flo n ours,  he 
oppofed  with  all  his  Might  the  Progreffes  of  the  Gofpel, 
and  excited  fuch  cruel  Perfections  againft  the  Apoftle, 
that  he  fays  in  his  firft  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians ,  thac 
he  had  fuftei  ’d  fo  much  in  Ephefus ,  that  Life  was  be¬ 
come  tedious  to  him  :  He  adds,  that  he  had  fought  a- 
gainft  the  wild  Beads,  which  I  believe  muft  be  explained 
allegorically,  and  not  literally.  He  doth  fpeak,  without 
Doubt,  of  the  Sedition  which  Demetrius  excited  againft 
him,  which  was  very  dangerous. 

This  was  a  Silverfmith  in  Credit,  who  gained  a  confi- 
derable  Livelihood,  and  procured  it  to  feveral  other 
Workmen  under  him,  whom  he  employed  in  making 
Silver  Statues,  which  the  Idolaters  u fed  to  buy,  to  pre¬ 
fen  t  them  to  the  Temple  of  Diana,  or  little  Temples 
formed  on  the  Model  of  the  great  one.  Ever  fince 
the  Apoftle  had  began  to  preach  againft  the  Worfhip  of 
the  falfe  Divinities,  his  Gain  had  decreafed  confiderably, 
and  he  was  afraid  to  find  himfelfat  Jaft  without  Occupation. 
That  made  him  take  the  Refoluiion  to  afi’embJe  all  thole 
who  worked  under  him,  and  had  the  fame  Intcreft  to  de¬ 
fend  the  Honours  of  Diana .  He  reprefented  to  them 
fo  pathetically  the  Decay  of  the  Reputation  of  their 
Temple,  which  their  Ruin  muft  unavoidably  follow"  that 
he  engaged  them  to  ftir  up  a  publick  Sedition.  In  that 
Rage  they  found  Cains  and  Arjlarchus ,  two  Macedo¬ 
nians  born,  who  were  Difciples  of  St.  Paul  \  they  ieized 
them,  and  carried  them  to  the  Theatre.  The  Apoftle 
offer’d  to  go  thither  j  but  his  Difciples,  and  fome  Afta - 
tick  Lords  who  loved  him,  diffuaded  him  from  it,  for 
fear,  the  People  in  the  Height  of  the  Emotion,  fhould 
put  him  to  Death.  A  Magician,  who  happen’d  to  be 
there,  fpoke  fo  dexreroufiy,  and  fo  happily  to  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  that  he  appealed  the  Tumult,  and  they  all  went 
away  without  doing  any  Thing  againft  their  Priioners. 

The  Apoftle  judging  chat  he  had  (laid  long  enough  at 
Ephefus ,  took  the  Kefolution  of  executing  the  Project  he 
had  formed  to  pafs  into  Macedonia ,  and  Achaia ,  from 
thence  to  Jerufalcm,  and  from  Jerufalem  return  to 

Rome . 

The  Apoftle,  before  Ins  Departure  from  Ephefus ,  ap¬ 
pointed  Li  mo  thy  Bifhop  thereof  j  which  Church  he  go¬ 
vern’d  with  much  Holinefs  and  Zeal.  And  after  he  had 
a  long  while  and  glorioufly  worked  for  the  Glory  of 
Jefus  ChriSl ,  he  had  the  Honour  to  he  ftoned  to  Death 
for  him,  in  wanting  to  oppofe  the  impious  Worfhip  of 
Diana ,  and  the  fu  perfidious  Fury  of  the  Gentiles ,  in  one 
of  their  Feafts. 

From  Ephefus  the  Apoftle  wrote  his  firft  Epiftle  to 
the  Corinthians.  The  frightful  Excommunication  he 
pronounced  againft  the  Inccftuous,  teaches  the  Church 
not  to  ufe  chat  Punifhmenc  (lightly,  and  the  Faithful  to  fear 
it  more  than  they  do  at  prefent.  What  he  lays  in  it  of 
the  Advantages  of  Celibacy,  to  which  lie  exhorts  by  his 
Example,  proves  clearly  chat  he  was  never  married  ;  and 
that  if  he  confidcrM  Marriage  as  a  great  Myftery  in  Jefus 
Christ ,  and  in  his  Church,  to  anfwcr  previoufiy  thofe 
who  fhould  condemn  it  afterwards  5  he  preferred,  not¬ 
withftanding,  the  State  of  Celibacy  to  it,  to  confound, 
Jikewifc,  thofe  who  in  Procefs  of  Time  were  to  blame  a 
Kind  of  Life,  which  having  no  Model  on  Earth,  has 
fcarched  it  in  Heaven,  in  the  Bofom  of  God  the  Father  \ 
according  to  the  Exprefiion  of  St.  Am  hr  of e,  lib.  de  Virgin. 
the  Apoftle  fluid  IcvcraJ  Months  in  Macedonia  to  confirm 
the  Faithful  in  their  Faith.  From  thcncc  lie  wrote  his 
firft  Epiftle  to  Lima  thy.  Continuing  his  Journey,  he  went 
to  Greece  by  Sea,  where  he  (laid  three  Months.  He 
landed  in  the  1 11  and  of  Crete  \  and  left  Lit  us  to  go¬ 
vern  the  Church  lie  had  iiIFeinbled  there,  and  thofe  of  the 
neighbouring  Places.  Fie  afterwards  acid  rolled  him  in 
an  Epiftle,  wherein  he  teaches  which  are  the  Duties  of  a 
true  Miniller  of  Jefus  CbriSl.  He  /peaks  of  him  in  his 

Ep  idles. 
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Epiftles,  as  of  a  Man  who  was  very  dear,  and  very  nfe- 
ful  to  him.  For  in  the  fecond  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians 
he  declares,  that  not  finding  him  in  the  City  of  Iroas , 
as  he  had  expedited,  he  was  very  uneafy  and  that  hav¬ 
ing  met  with  him  in  Macedonia ,  he  had  received  great 
Confolation  at  his  Arrival,  having  learned  of  him  the 
good  State  of  their  Church.  The  antient  Authors  do  not 
fpeak  of  the  Time  of  his  Converfion,  but  they  prize  his 
Learning,  Zeal,  and  Toils  for  the  Defence  of  the  Gof- 
pel.  St-  Ignatius  the  Martyr  fays,  that  he  kept  his  Vir¬ 
ginity  all  his  Life.  The  Apoftle  muft  have  difcover’d 
in  him  an  extraordinary  Virtue,  fince  he  not  only  made 
Ufe  of  him  in  feveral  important  Employments  near  his 
Perfon,  (St.  Jerom  fays,  that  he  made  him  write  under 
him)  but  gave  him  the  Conduct  of  the  Churches  of  the 
Ifle  of  Crete ,  where  the  Debauchery  and  depraved  Man¬ 
ners  of  the  Inhabitants,  required  a  holy,  and  very  learn  • 
ed  Pallor,  to  eftablifh  there  the  Reign  of  Jefus  Chriff. 

! Titus  having  done  it  with  great  Succefs,  went,  befides, 
to  preach  the  Gofpel  in  Dalmatia ,  where  by  his  Words 
and  Example  he  converted  a  great  Number  of  Idolaters 
to  the  Faith.  He  returned  into  Crete9  where  continuing 
in  his  Functions,  he  died  of  a  peaceable  Death  at  the  Age 
of  eighty  four. 

At  that  fame  Time  St.  Luke  wrote  the  Gofpel  which 
bears  his  Name  :  He  was  born  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  and 
profcffed  Phyfick.  Nicephorus  makes  him  an  excellent 
Painter ;  and  we  are  fhewn  to  this  Day,  Images  of  the 
blefied  Virgin,  which  are  faid  to  be  of  his  Hand.  But 
it  is  much  more  certain,  that  he  has  painted  in  a  divine 
Manner  the  laborious  Life  of  the  Son  of  God  in  his  Gof¬ 
pel  ;  having  related  feveral  Things  of  his  Birth,  Preach¬ 
ing  and  Miracles,  which  have  efcaped  the  Memory  of 
the  other  Evangelifts.  Even  his  Stile  is  more  elegant 
than  theirs.  Fie  wrote,  likewife,  the  Book  entitled.  The 
Sifts  of  the  ApoJUes,  where  his  chief  Defign  was  to  write 
the  Fliftory  of  St.  Paul  *,  though  he  has  omitted  feveral 
of  his  moft  important  Adi  ions,  which  we  find  in  the  E- 
pilt les  of  h  is  Mailer.  St.  Epiphanius  fays,  that  he  preach¬ 
ed  the  Golpel  in  Gaul,  Italy ,  and  Dalmatia .  That 
may  be,  but  when  lie  adds,  that  he  was  one  of  the  fe- 
venty-two  Difciples  of  our  Lord,  it  is  again  ft  his  own 
7'eilimony  at  the  Beginning  of  his  Gofpel,  where,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  he  declares  that  he  was  not  an 
Eyo-witnefs  of  the  Things  he  writes.  The  Greeks ,  in 
their  Menology,  do  not  mention  him  as  a  Martyr,  no 
more  than  St.  Jerom ,  who  marks  his  Death  at  the  Age 
of  eighty- four  Years.  But  Sc.  Gregory  Nazianzen ,  St. 
Paulin  Bi Ih op  of  Note,  and  St.  Gau dentins  Bifhop  of  Bref 
cia ,  give  him  the  Glory  of  fealing  with  his  Blood  the 
Truths  he  had  wrote. 

By  the  Death  of  the  Emperor  Claudius ,  the  Jews  were 
allowed  the  Liberty  to  return  to  Rome ,  whence  his  Edidl 
had  expelled  them  ;  which  engaged  St.  Paul  to  return 
thither,  likewife,  to  preach  the  Gofpel ;  after  having  paf- 
fed  thro’  Macedonia ,  and  Achat  a ,  and  (laid  a  little  while 
in  Jcrufalcm,  From  Nicopolis ,  where  he  palled  the  Win¬ 
ter,  lie  wrote  his  fecond  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians ,  where¬ 
in  he  riles  die  Excommunication  of  the  Inccfluous. 
'Flic  Apoftle  prizes  himfclf  much  in  that  Epiftle,  but 
it  is  clearly  feen,  that  it  is  for  the  Defence  of  the  Mini- 
ftry,  and  not  for  the  Glory  of  the  Miniftcr,  that  he 
fpcaks  fo  advantageoufty  of  his  Apoftolate,  of  his  Vi¬ 
llons,  and  of  his  Miracles.  For  he  adds  to  it  the  Rela¬ 
tion  of  a  (hameful  Temptation  he  was  tormented  with, 
and  con  Idles  that  he  had  prayed  God  with  a  great  Fer¬ 
vency,  and  a  long  while,  to  deliver  him  from  it;  which 
fli  cwc,  that  it  mull  have  been  very  violent. 

St.  Cbryfoftom  cannot  bear  that  it  fhould  be  faid,  that 
that  great  Apoftle  has  felt  fo  violent  Motions  of  Incon- 
tincncy,  and  in  an  Age,  when  it  is  quite  cxtinguifticd  in 
the  grcatcll  Debauchees  :  And  lie  explains  that  Prick 
o!  Satan,  ol  the  continual  Perfecutions  he  fullered  in  the 


Preaching  of  the  Gofpel  :  But,  as  he  fays  himfclf,  that 
it  was  given  him  left  the  Sublimity  ol  his  Revelations 
Ihould  raile  him  too  much ;  it  feems  to  me  that  we 
fhould  conclude,  that  the  Remedy  mult  have  been  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  Evil :  But  the  Perfecutions  he  fullered 
had  rather  been  capable  to  inlpire  him  with  Vanity,  than 
hinder  him  from  conceiving  any,  becaufe  they  lucceeded 
always  m  his  Glory:  But  what  could  be,  on  the  cou¬ 
ntry,  more  proper  to  humble  him,  than  a  carnal  Tem- 
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ptation,  and  in  his  old  Age,  after  he  had  cxpitT  j  , 
ielf  fa  long  in  the  Practice  of  Virtue  lt  fd  hi"- 
common  Sentiment  of  the  antient  Fathers,' ami  r!H 
preters,  which  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  foil  U 
caufe  I  find  it  conformable  to  the  Wifdom  of  C  l  ^ 
while  he  was  railing  St.  Paul  into  Heaven  bvfi 
Vifions,  leaves  him  in  the  Dirt  of  a  carnal  To  U 
befides  that  the  Force  of  Grace  appears  in  it, 
ders  him  from  con  fen  ting  to  it.  n  llin' 

From  Cenchraa ,  which  was  the  Port  of  Cn  •- 
writes  his  Epiftle  to  the  Romans,  which  con?-  ^ 
fundamental  Truths  of  the  Chriftian  Religion 
ruption  of  human  Nature  by  Adam's  Sin°  thl  p*  lor‘ 
tion  by  the  Grace  of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  the  Efficacy  J1?!?' 
Remedy,  its  Neceflky,  and  the  Secret  of  his  LI  i? 
leflion,  which  he  eftablifties  on  the  pure  Will  of  f*  i 
who  from  the  fame  Mafs  of  Corruption  draws  VdT  L 
Honour,  and  Veftfels  of  Ignominy,  without  any  hav 
Right  to  afk  him  the  Reafon  of  fo  different  aCo  j 
He  propofes  to  himfclf  all  the  Objections  which 
Pride  can  make  again  ft  the  Choice  of  the  one,  andT 
Reprobation  of  the  others,  which  has  no  other  l/  r 
but  the  Will  of  him  who  does  it ;  the  Original  SinT" 
ing  fuppofed.  But  inftead  of  refolvinp-  them  L  ? 
ledging  the  Provifo  of  the  Merits  of  fome,  and  J  the 
Infidelity  of  others,  which  had  plainly  fatisried  |,uma ' 
Reafon,  he  has  Rccourfe  to  the  Sublimity  and  Depth  of 
God’s  Judgments,  which  Man  mull  refpett  with  Humi¬ 
lity,  and  not  undertake  to  fathom  with  Pride  •  as  if  tj? 
Creator  was  indebted  in  fomething  to  thole  who  aie  all 
born  in  the  fame  Condemnation  by  the  firlt  Sin  and 
who  could  all  be  left  in  it,  without  Injullice.  ’ 

St.  Paul  returned  to  Macedonia,  to  avoid  the  Am- 
bullies  which  the  Jews  had  laid  lor  him  on  the  Road  of 
Syria.  From  Philippi  he  came  to  Proas  in  live  Davs 
Here  he  railed  a  young  Man  from  the  Dead,  *  hold¬ 
ing  overcome  by  Sleep,  was  fallen  irom  the  Windows 
of  the  Flail,  where  he  preached  vciy  late  in  the  Nvhr 
and  celebrated  the  facred  Myfteries.  He  joinciHus 
Difciples  in  Affon,  where  they  were  gone  by  Sea  to  wait 
for  him.  From  thence  he  came  to  Mitylem,  and  hav¬ 
ing  embarked  the  Day  following,  they  came  to  Cb;o ; 
the  next  Day  to  Santos,  and  the  third  to  Milam,  which 
was  the  Port  of  Ephefus.  He  deli  red  the  Biihops  who 
were  then  at  Ephefus,  and  the  Pricfts  who  governed 
the  Church,  to  come  to  him,  becaufc  he  Ihould  not  /lay 
long  in  that  City,  defigning  to  be  at  Jerufilem  for  the 
Feall  of  Pentecoll.  He  made  then  an  excellent  Dil- 
courfe  to  engage  them  to  acquit  thcmfclves  with  Care, 
of  the  Government  of  thole  whom  the  Holy  Ghoft  had 
committed  to  their  Paftoral  Solicitude ;  and  concluded 
with  that  beautiful  Sentence  of  Jefus  Christ,  which  we 
do  not  find  in  the  Gofpel,  it  is  belter  to  gee  dm  to 
receive.  Fie  prayed  with  them  Kneeling  on  the  Shore; 
and  left  them  extremely  afHidted,  of  what  he  told  them, 
that  they  Ihould  fee  him  no  more.  From  that  Place, 
his  Ship  carried  him  (height  to  the  III  and  Coo  \  the  Day 
following  to  Rhodes,  and  afterwards  to  Pam.  Ik 
left  Cyprus  on  the  Left,  and  fleering  towards  Syr;.:,  Ik* 
came  afhorc  at  Tyre,  where  lie  ftaid  two  Days,  lor  ru 
Confolation  ol  the  Faithful  who  were  there:  Then  hav¬ 
ing  re-embarked,  he  went  to  Ptolcmais ,  and  the  next 
Day  to  Cefaraa.  Fie  lodged  there  with  Philip,  011(1  nl 
the  firft  feven  Deacons,  where  he  ftaid  a  Week.  Lis 
Prophet  Jigabus  told  him,  that  if  lie  Ihould  go  to  )>- 
rufalem,  the  Jews  would  certainly  take  him  Pi ifbner, 
and  deliver  him  into  the  Hands  ol  the  Gentile ». 
Difciples  hearing  that  Prediction,  ‘nurtured  him  not  t-> 
go  thither,  anti  added  Tears  10  their  Intrcattes ;  hut  ;1‘* 
they  could  fay,  was  not  capable  to  dilliudc  him  Him 
it.  And  he  proteftctl  to  them,  that  he  was  ready, 
only  to  fttffer  the  Chains  for  Jefus  Chris/,  but  ukc 7’ 
lofc  his  Life  for  his  Service.  1  Ie  continued  du  n  )h 
Journey,  and  arrived  happily  in  the  City,  w Ik  re  he  v..n 
to  lofc  the  Liberty  of  the  Body,  to  i clime  that  H  ^ 
Soul  to  feveral  others,  by  an  admkabic  DueHinn  ol  i<«* 
Holy  Giioll. 

James,  who  was  Billiop  ol  JenijAem, 
other  Faithlul,  received  him  with  J*’}',  am 
Helped,  which  what  he  h.ul  fullci'd  h,r  the  Can  - 

the  tiolpel,  delrived.  The  Account  he  gav<  1 11  n[  ^ 
the  Progi dies  he  had  made  among  Idulann*,  oblige  lo¬ 
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ife  a  thoufand  Times  the  divine  Goodnefs,  and  to 
!°  ^Inr  more  flifl,  him  whom  he  had  employed  in  lb 
^0Iata  Work.  The  Jews,  and  the  Chriftians  who  judai- 
&r^,a  oublidied  every  where,  that  he  was  a  mortal  Ene- 
^  of  the  Law  of  Mofes ,  and  deftroyed  it  wherever  he 
^uld  This  could  render  him  not  onlyulclefs,  but  even 
^dious  to  the  Faithful  of  that  Church,  who  obferved  ob- 
(iinately  Ievcral  legal  Ceremonies.  Therefore  St.  James 
dviled  him  to  fhew  publickly  the  Refpect  he  had  for  the 
Helicon  of  his  An  cello  rs,  the  better  to  blot  out  the  Ca¬ 
lumny  they  afperfed  him  with  ;  and  prevent  the  Trou¬ 
bles  which  could  be  excited  in  his  Church,  on  his  Account, 
'fhere  was  then  a  favourable  Occafion  for  it.  Four  Men 
were  to  purify  themfelves  in  the  Temple,  as  it  was  com¬ 
manded  to  the  Nazar ev.es.  He  thought  proper,  that 
ioinin"  with  them,  he  lhould  ufe  that  Obfervation  in  his 
own  Perfon,  by  offering  for  himfelf  the  ufual  Sacrifice, 
and  even  make  the  Expence  of  it  for  the  others.  The 
Charity  he  had  lor  his  Brethren,  inclined  him  eafily  to 
that  holy  Conricfccnfion  to  their  Infirmity  which  was 
ddired  of  him,  but  which  was  not  thought  fliould  have 
been  followed  by  the  Misfortune  which  happen’d.  For 
while  he  was  in  the  Temple,  fome  Aftatick  Jews  who  had 
heard  him  preach  in  their  Provinces,  ru filed  upon  him, 
and  crying  that  he  was  that  Man  called  Paul,  who  dif- 
claimcd  everywhere  againll  the  Law  of  Mofes,  and  was  a 
mortal  Enemy  thereof,  they  excited  a  Sedition,  where  he 
had  been  killed,  il  the  Tribune  Lyfias ,  who  ran  thitherto 
appeafe  it,  had  not  deliver’d  him  from  their  Hands,  by 
having  him  conducted  to  the  Tower,  called  Antonian. 
Ue  took  him  fir  ft,  for  a  certain  Egyptian  Impoftor,  who 
had  abided  the  People  fome  Time  before,  and  afiembled 
lour  thoufand  Alfa  fins,  who  committed  great  Diforders, 
and  hoiiible  Murders.  The  Apollle  undeceived  him,  and 
toappeale  the  Jews  would  give  them  an  Account  of  his 
Life.  After  lie  had  ipoke  of  his  Zeal  for  the  Law,  and 
recounted  his  Convcrfion,  lie  mentions  the  Command  he 
had  received  to  preach  the  GofpeJ  to  the  O'  entiles.  That 
Dilcourfc  excitvd  the  Rage  of  thole  that  heard  him. 
Lyfias ,  to  appeafe  them,  commanded  that  he  lhould  be 
whipped,  and  he  had  received  that  Injury  if  he  had  not 
difeovered  himfelf  to  be  a  Roman  Citizen.  The  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Tarfis\  who  were  a  Roman  Colony,  had  that 
Right.  The  next  Day  he  (poke  again  before  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  where  the  A  flairs  of  the  Religion  were  treated.  Ana- 
was ,  who  was  the  Prefident,  commanded  iiis  Servants 
to  buffet  him.  That  Violence  obliged  him  to  a  juil  Me¬ 
nace  of  the  judgment  of  God  againll  him  ;  and  lie  called 
him  while-wafjed  H  all.  But  having  been  informed  of 
his  Quality  oi  Prime  of  the  Priells  ;  he  cxcufcd  himfelf, 
on  that  he  did  not  know  him,  and  alledged  the  Paflage 
of  the  Scripture,  which  forbids  reviling  the  Prince  of  his 
People.  His  Judges  being  very  little  difpoJcd  to  receive 
Ins  Jollifications,  lie  thought  he  mull  come  out  of  their 
Hands  by  an  innocent  Artifice.  They  were  of  two  ScFts, 
Enemies  of  one  another,  viz.  Pharifccs  and  Sadducccs. 
The  Apollle  who  had  pro  felled  the  firll,  laid,  that  he 
was  pufeaued  for  defending  the  Keilirrcflion  of  the 
Dead.  'The  Sadducccs  denied  it;  to  that  that  Word 
made  them  foigcc  the  Caufc  of  their  pretended  Criminal, 
to  engage  them  in  a  violent  Difpute  among  them, 
which  was  the  Caufe  that  the  Aflembly  feparated  with¬ 
out  doing  any  Thing.  • 

Alter  he  had  efcaped  that  Danger,  forty  Men  made  a 
Vow  neither  to  cat  nor  drink  till  they  had  killed  him. 
'J  hufe  Ambulhes  were  difeover’d  to  him  by  his  Nephew, 
and  he  informal  Lyfias  of  it,  who  lent  him  to  the  Go¬ 
vernor  of  the  Province,  called  Felix,  under  a  litre  Guard. 
Ananias ,  and  ievcral  others  oi  the  moil  apparent  among 
die  Je  to;,  went  immediately  to  Q fare  a  to  accufe  him. 
M,\  having  heard  Lite  Parties,  by  the  Mouth  of  Ter  ltd- 
ins  their  Ad voi ate,  poflponcd  the  Judgment  of  their 
Differences,  till  after  the  Arrival  of  Lyfias,  who  had  exa¬ 
mined  him  lirfl.  Mean  while  he  often  difeourfed  with 
iii  private,  together  with  DruJilla ,  a  Jew  Woman 
H  belief,  Daughter  of  the  old  Agrippa,  and  Siller  of  the 
young  one.  1  jc  had  made  her  leave  her  Uuiband  Are- 
{rf,»  was  a  petiy  King  of  the  Emcfians ,  and  he  kept 
Dt  publickly  as  his  Wife,  St.  Paul  in  one  oi’  thole 
funverfations,  Ipoke  of  Chaility,  and  of  the  Jail  Judg¬ 
ing  with  a  great  Force.  The  Proconful  was  very 
much  frighted  at  it,  but  was  not  changed,  neither  for  his 
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Belief,  nor  for  his  Manners.  He  expected  always  that 
the  ApoflJe  would  give  him  Money  to  come  out  of  his 
Hands,  and  in  that  Expectation  he  kept  him  under  the 
Guard  of  a  Centurion,  with  Liberty  enough,  allowing 
that  every  Body  fliould  fee  him.  He  had  had  that  Go¬ 
vernment  by  the  Favour  of  his  Brother  Pallas,  that  fa¬ 
mous  Freedman  of  the  Empero x  Claudius,  who  had  with 
In folence  a bu fed  his  Fortune,  and  of  the  Stupidity  of  his 
Mailer,  as  we  have  obfeived  in  our  Chronology  of  the 
Roman  Emperors.  But  Things  having  changed  Face  un¬ 
der  Nero ,  his  SuccdTbr,  Pallas  was  ddgraccd,  in  which, 
according  to  the  Cuitom  which  prevails  to  this  Day,  all 
his  Relations  having  been  included,  the  Emperor  lent 
Porcius  Ft  fits  into  Judea,  in  Felix's  Place.  He  would, 
at  his  Departure,  gratify  the  Jews,  lb  that  tho’  he  knew 
the  Innocency  of  the  Apollle,  he,  notwithllunding,  left 
him  Prifoncr. 

So  foon  as  the  new  Governor  was  arrived  in  Judea , 
the  Princes  of  the  Pricfts  renewed  their  former  Accusa¬ 
tions  again  ft  Sr.  Paul ,  and  intreated  him  carneitly  to  do 
Juflice  to  them,  and  to  command  that  he  lhould  be  brought 
to  Jcrufalcm.  Fejhis  having  been,  perhaps,  informed 
of  it,  or  knowing  their  Ammofuy,  told  them,  that  be 
was  Pri finer  in  Cadarca,  that  in  a  few  Days  be  would  go 
thither ,  and  that  tFy  fijcnld  fiend  their  Chiefs  th-thcr,  like - 
wifi,  to  accufe  him ,  and  if  he  was  guilty,  he  would  make 
an  Example  of  him. 

The  Apoftle  had  no  need  to  fear  that  Condition.  His 
Accufers  being  arrived  at  C.cfarca,  alledged  ievcral  Things 
againll  him,  but  could  not  prove  them.  As  for  him, 
lie  fhewed  clearly,  that  he  had  failed  neither  againll  the 
Law  of  Mofes,  nor  againft  the  Relpecft  due  to  the  Em¬ 
peror.  Left  us,  who  was  willing  enough  to  deilroy  the 
Apollle,  thereby  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  Jews, 
afkecl  him  if  he  \vt  uld  go  up  to  Jcnfalcm ,  and  there 
receive  his  Sentence.  Paul,  who  knew  Jiow  far  that 
Propofition  went,  cold  him,  that  he  appealed  to  Cm  far, 
and  that  it  was  before  his  Tribunal  he  was  to  be  judged . 
That  Appeal  llirprized  the  Judge,  and  the  Parties,  and 
ruined  the  Defign  they  had  formed  to  undo  him.  Ac 
the  End  of  a  f  ew  Days,  the  young  Agrippa ,  Son  of  that 
Herod,  whole  frightful  Death  we  have  related,  and  Bere¬ 
nice  his  Siller,  came  to  Cm  fare  a  to  vific  Fejhis.  He  Ipoke 
to  them  of  the  Prifoncr  he  had  in  his  Hands,  and  Agrip¬ 
pa  fhewed  that  he  wanted  to  hear  him.  As  he  was  a  Jew 
by  Birth,  and  Religion,  Left  ns  was  glad  he  fliould  fpeak 
before  that  Prince,  that  on  his  Repoit,  he  could  inform 
the  Emperor  of  the  Circumilanccs  of  his  Affairs,  and 
of  the  Reafons  of  his  Appeal.  On  the  Day  appointed 
for  that  Audience,  Agrippa  came  to  the  Place  with  a 
royal  Pomp,  the  Apollle  was  brought,  hkewife,  and  be¬ 
ing  commanded  to  fpeak,  h«*  made  lb  Lamed,  and  ib 
powerful  a  Difcourfe,  that  Left  ns  interrupting  mm,  cried, 
that  bis  great  Learning  bad  made  him  mad.  Agrippa  was 
no  lefs  moved  at  it,  and  could  not  help  faying,  /hat  it 
wanted  but  very  little ,  that  he  Jhculd  perjiuidc  him  to  turn 
Chrijlian  ;  My  great  JhJ/re,  replied  the  Apollle,  would 
be,  that  you ,  and  all  thofe  that  he  <r  we,  jhould  be  like  me, 
excepting  the  State  of  Captivity  I  fad  myjelf  in.  Agrippa, 
Fcftus,  Berenice,  and  the  other  PcrMns  of  Dillmclion, 
who  were  prefent,  rbfe  at  thofe  Wouls,  and  after  they 
had  conlultcil  among  themfelves,  Agrippa  concluded, 
that  if  lie  had  riot  appealed  to  C.efir ,  there  was  Room 
to  fee  him  at  Liberty. 

When  the  Time  was  proper  for  the  Voyage  to  Italy  y 
St.  Paul  was  put  into  the  Hands  of  a  Captain  of  Foot, 
called  Julius,  and  embarked  on  Board  a  Ship  of  Adra- 
myt titan ,  and  Luke,  and  Arift airbus  the  Macedonian,  ac¬ 
companied  him.  Being  arrived  at  Si  don,  Julius  gave  him 
Leave  to  vific  his  Friends.  After  they  had  eroded  the 
Seas  oi  Cilicia  and  Pawphylia ,  they  came  on  Shore  at 
ly/lra,  a  City  of  lycia,  There  they  re-embarked  in 
a  Ship  of  Alexandria,  freighted  for  Italy  ;  ami  after  a 
very  tedious  Navigation,  oecaiioncd  by  contraiy  Winds, 
they  were  forced  to  fail  towards  Crete.  TJu  y  came  to 
anchor  in  a  Place  called  Good  Harbour,  near  a  final! 
Town  called  Thai  aft  a.  They  were  to  winter  there  ;  but 
their  Guide  forced  them  to  put  to  Sen  again,  and 
laughed  at  the  Apollle  threatning  them  with  an  ap¬ 
proaching  Shipwreck.  The  Event  confirmed  his  Predic¬ 
tion;  for  a  furious  Tcmpelt  role,  which  lulled  fourteen 
Days,  without  feeing  all  that  Time,  eithu*  Sun,  Moon, 
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or  Stars,  and  which  forced  them  to  throw  their  Merchan- 
difc  over  Board,  to  cafe  the  Ship.  Every  one  thought 
his  Death  unavoidable  ;  but  God  gave  all  the  Palfengers 
to  the  Prayers  of  his  Servant,  and  allured  him  of  it  in 
the  Night,  by  an  Angel.  After  that  furious  Storm,  they 
were  thrown  againfl  the  Ifle  of  Malta ,  where  they  went  on 
Shore.  A  Viper  coming  out  of  the  Wood  they  had 
lighted  to  dry  themfelves,  fattened  itfelf  to  the  Hand  of 
Sc.  Paul.  Thole  who  were  prefen t,  took  him  immediate¬ 
ly  for  a  bad  Man,  purfued  by  the  divine  Juftice  on 
Eand,  after  he  had  efcaped  the  Sea.  But  when  they 
law  him  lhake  off  the  venomous  Bead,  and  that  the 
Sting  had  done  him  no  Plarm,  they  threw  themfelves 
at  his  Feet,  and  took  him  for  a  God.  He  preached  to  them 
the  Gofpel,  and  operated  feveral  Miracles  to  confirm  the 
Doctrine  thereof,  among  which  the  Cure  of  the  Father 
of  Publius ,  Prince  of  the  Iflc,  acquired  him  a  great  Re¬ 
putation  and  Authority.  That  Ifle  is  at  prefent  the  Bul¬ 
wark  of  Chriftendom,  againfl  the  Defigns  of  the  Turks , 
and  its  Knight?,  tho*  in  a  fmall  Number,  flop  their 
Fury,  as  the  Sand  of  the  Shore  flops  that  of  the  Sea, 
when  it  feems  that  its  Waves  are  going  to  cover  and 
drown  the  Earth. 

The  Spring  being  come,  the  Captain  Julius  made  the 
Apoflle  re-embark,  and  this  fecond  Navigation  was  more 
happy  than  the  firll.  They  came  to  Syr ac life.  Capital  of 
Sicily ,  thence  to  Reggio ,  and  the  fecond  Day  afterwards 
to  Pule  oil.  The  News  of  his  Arrival  having  been 
ipread  in  Rome,  feveral  Chriflians  went  out  of  it  to  meet 
him.  With  them  he  enter’d  that  great  City,  which 
was  the  Capital  both  of  the  Empire  of  the  World,  and  of 
Idolatry.  At-  the  End  of  three  Days  he  defired  the  Chiefs 
among  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Rome ,  to  come  to  him. 
He  told  them  th  e  Subject  of  his  Voyage,  and  the  Rea- 
lbn  of  the  Appeal  he  had  interjected  to  Qefar\  not  to  a- 
void  the  Punifhment  of  any  Crime  he  had  committed, 
or  to  accufe  any  of  his  Nation-,  but  to  deliver  himfelf 
from  the  Rage  of  his  Adverfaries,  who  had  fwore  his 
Ruin  j  and  wanted  to  employ  the  Formalities  of  Juftice 
to  deftroy  him.  The  Jews  anfwcred  him,  that  they  had 
received  no  Complaint  from  Judea  againfl  him ,  but  had  only 
heard  from  common  Report ,  that  the  new  DoRrine  he 
preached ,  was  oppofed  every  where ,  and  that  they  would 
be  glad  to  hear  him  on  that  Subject.  He  promifed  to  gra¬ 
tify  them,  whenever  they  would.  At  the  Day  appoint¬ 
ed,  they  all  crowded  to  the  Houfc  where  he  was  arrefled. 
He  preached  the  Gofpel  to  them,  and  proved,  by 
the  Text  of  the  Law,  the  Figures,  and  the  Prophets,  that 
Jefus  Cbrift  was  the  Redeemer  promifed  to  their  Fathers. 
Some  of  them  were  perfuaded,  but  the  greateft  Part 
contradi<5tcd  the  Truths  he  taught  them.  So  that  he 
was  forced  to  reproach  them  with  the  Hardnefs  of  their 
Heart,  and  to  carry  to  the  Gentiles  the  Light  they 
would  not  receive. 

Nero  had  governed  the  Empire  two  Years,  and  by  his 


Beginnings  gave  very  great  He  pcs  of  as  ,  k  . 
as  the  Sequel  was  abominable,  God  delivcrM  Tc  ^ 
file  from  the  Mouth  of  that  Lion,  who  save  p.  P°* 
to  walk  in  Peace,  under  the  Guard  of  a  Sold'^ 
converted  feveral  Perfons  of  his  Family/  pi,*  He 

before  feveral  other  inferior  Tribunals  atvf  Wear<^ 
himfelf  always  fo  well,  that  they  could  find  no  R 
condemn  him.  This  made  the  Doctrine  he  <0°!n  t0 
known  every  where  ;  and  encouraged  the  new 
to  follow  him.  It  was  not  enough  for  his  Z-  i  ,  s 
the  Word  of  Life  in  that  great  City-  ke  .  ,it0'0v 
Jikewife,  of  the  diftant  Pallors,  and  of  \he  Ch?/' ,  ; sre» 
had  founded,  inftru&ing  them  by  his  Epiftfe11*5  ^ 
firft:  he  wrote  was  the  fecond  to  Timothy  jn  ,?/■ 
gives  him  a  Relation  of  what  had  happened 
Thofe  to  the  Ephefians,  Pbilippians ,  and  Colof/jnfls  n  1 
his' Vigilance,  and  his  apoftolical  Care,  to  ram’  , 
Faithful  againfl:  the  Errors,  lowed  already  by  diverH ^ 
ticks.  It  was  Jikewife  from  Rome  he  lent  the  q|  •?' 
Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews ,  wherein  by  the  divine  pm  } 
tion  of  the  Sacerdoce,  or  Priefthood  of  Jefus  Cfof?  i 
fhews  his  profound  Erudition  in  the  Lav/  0f  u/  5  !c 
his  other  Light  in  the  moll  fublime  Truths  of  rL  p // 
It  furnifhes  great  Subjects  of  Conrroveriy  eit/vr  r°  ^ 
Author,  or  for  the  Sacrifice  it  treats  of.  ’  But 
fign  is  not  to  examine  this  Queftion  here  :  bcfirLn 

iii  i  uJ3t 


would  be  dangerous  to  do  it. 


St.  Luke  ends  his  Narration  at  the  fecond  Year  of  i 
Abode  St.  Paul  made  in  Rome ,  at  the  End  of  whirl  m 
recover’d  an  entire  Liberty,  according  ro  the  Qlf)1/L 

logy  I  follow.  For  fome  learned  Men  believe, 
came  to  Rome  much  later*  and  that  he  never  w/nr 
it  after  his  firft  Abfolution.  We  cannot  lay  any  Th// 
of  his  Actions  till  his  Martyrdom,  at  leak  with  any  ^ 
tainty *  becaule  we  have  neither  valuable  Acts,  nor  // 
thors  worthy  of  any  Confideration  that  fpeakofu  s/ 
Chryfoftom  fays,  that  he  went  into  Spain ,  a;  himfelf  d/ 
dares,  writing  to  the  Romans*  that  lie  once  ddigiud  it* 
In  eight  Years,  he  might  have  made  the  Tour&of  the 
World.  We  lhould  have  fome  Subject  to  complain  of 
the  Silence  of  the  Sacred  Hiftory ,  in  this  Occafion,  if 
we  were  not  obliged  to  refpecT  the  Conduft  of  the  di. 
vine  Wifdom,  who  was  not  willing  that  the  Actions  of 
fo  great  a  Man,  for  eight  Years  fucccfliveJy,  lhould 
come  to  our  Knowledge,  for  Reafons,  which  tho’ hid¬ 
den,  are  notwithftanding  very  juft.  I  know  that  it  is 
pretended,  that  in  that  Time  he  founded  feveral  of  the 
Churches  of  France  \  and  among  others  that  of  Rar\mr.t 
pretend  to  have  received  from  his  Hands  the  hocor.id 
Sergius  Pa  ulus,  who  had  been  converted  in  Cypm,  for 
its  firft  Bifhop  5  but  I  do  not  care  to  introduce  thofe 
Traditions,  which  have  not  much  Certainty,  into  my  Nar¬ 
ration,  it  being  my  Defign,  when  I  firlt  began  it,  that 
uncon  tra verted  Truths  lhould  make  the  Ornament 
thereof. 


SCULPTURE. 


SCULPTU  RE,  is  the  Art  of  cutting  or  carving 
various  Figures  or  Rcprefenrations  in  Wood,  Stone, 
or  other  Matter-,  as  alfo  of  fafliioning  Wax,  Earth, 
Pl.iifl.cr,  ifc.  to  ferve  as  Models  or  Moulds,  for  the*  cad- 
ting  of  metalline  Figures. 

Sculpture  is  divided  into  feveral  Branches,  viz .  S/a- 
/mny ,  which  is  the  Art  of  making  Statues  only,  either 
jn  Wood,  Stone,  Ivory,  Plailler,  &c.  Carving,  which 
is  that  o I  making  Bafs- Relievo's,  Fejloons ,  Cartouches , 
Prct -work,  &  c. 

W  e’ll  begin  with  the  firft  and  moil  noble*  Branch, 
which  is  Statuary,  and  in  that  examine  firft  what  a 
Statue  is  i  and  how  many  different  Sorts  of  Statues  there* 
are  ? 

A  Sr  a  tub  is  a  Piece  of  Sculpture  in  full  Relievo,  rc- 
prelenting  a  human  Figure. 

J)avi!cr  more  Icietuilic ally  defines  Statue ,  a  Rcprcfcn- 
tation  in  high  Relievo,  and  Iniulaie,  ol  fome  .Pci Ion  cl i- 
ilinguiflied  by  Jiis  Birth,  Mmi,  or  great  At l ions  ;  placed 
as  an  Ornament  in  a  line  Buikiing,  or  expo  led  in  a  pub- 


lick  Place,  to  pre ferve  the  Memory  of  his  Worth. 

In  Stridncfs,  the  Term  Statue  is  only  applied  to  fi¬ 
gures  on  Foot,  as  that  of  King  James  II.  at  IF  bitch  dl  \ 
the  Word  being  fomed  from  the  Latin  Stature,  the  Si/e 
of  the  Body  ;  or  from  flare,  to  Hand. 

Statues  arc  ufually  diftinguiflied  into  four  Kinds--* 
The  firft  are  thofe  Ids  than  the  Life,  ol  which  Kind 
have  feveral  Statues  of  Men,  of  Kings,  and  of  (,0lS 
themfelves. 

The  fecond,  thofe  equal  to  the  Life  j  in  which  n  J:i* 
ner  it  was,  that  the  Antients,  at  the  publick  Fxpmu, 
ufed  to  make  Statues  of  Perfons  eminent  for  \  irtucs» 
Learning,  or  ilieSci vices  they  had  done. 

The  third,  thole  that  exceed  the  J  die  ;  among  w  u'-1 
thofe  who  iurpafiecl  the  Idle  once  and  a  half,  ur 

Kings  and  Emperors  v  and  thofe  double  tho  u  c  °r 

Heroes.  .  , 

'Hie  fourth  Kind  were  thole  that  cxcmei 

Life  twice,  thrice,  and  even  more,  and  wen 
Cv  l off  us.  K  v 


SCULPTURE , 
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7tf», 


Pcdejtrian ,  Perfian ,  and  Roman 


is  that  which  under  a  human 


Every  S/rf/K'’  rcfembling  the  Perfon  it  is  intended  to 

re d relent,  is  called  ftatna  iconica. 

There  are  alfo  Allegorical ,  Cynatic, ,  Grade ,  Equejlr. 

Greek,  Uydrauiick , 

Allegorical  Statue 

KFure,  or  other  Symbol,  reprefents  fomething  of  ano¬ 
ther  Kind,  as  a  Part  of  the  Earth,  a  Seafon,  Age,  Ele¬ 
ment,  Temperament,  Hour,  &c. 

Cwiatick  Statue,  is  the  fame  with  what  we  called 
•n  Jur  Treatife  of  Architedure  Caryatides. 

Curtde  Statues,  are  thole  which  are  reprefented  in 
Chariots  drawn  by  Riga?,  or  Quadrigae,  that  is,  by  two 
or  four  Horfes ;  of  which  Kind  there  were  feveral  in  the 
Circus’s,  Hippodromes,  &c.  Or  in  Cars,  as  we  fee  fome 
with  triumphal  Arches  on  antique  Medals. 

Eoucftrian  Statue,  is  that  reprefen  ting  fome  illu- 
ftrious  Perfon  on  Horleback.  As  that  famous  one  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  at  Rome  \  that  of  King  Charles  1.  at 
Cbaring-Crofs  ;  and  that  of  Henry  IV.  King  of  France ,  on 
the  new  Bridge  at  Paris. 

A  Greek  Statue,  is  a  Figure  that  is  naked  and  an¬ 
tique;  it  being  in  this  Manner  the  Greeks  reprefented 
their  Deities,  Achieve,  of  the  olympick  Games,  and 
Heroes.  The  Reafon  of  this  Nudity,  whereby  the  Greek 
Statues  are  diflinguiflied,  is,  that  thofe  who  exercifcd 
Wreftling,  wherein  the  Greek  Youths  placed  their  chief 
Glory,  always  performed  naked.  The  Statues  of  Heroes 
were  particularly  called  Achillean  Statues ,  by  reafon  of 
the  great  Number  of  Figures  of  that  Prince,  in  mod  of 
the  Cities  of  Greece. 

Hydraulick  Statue,  is  any  Figure  placed  as  an  Or¬ 
nament  of  a  Fountain,  or  Grotto  ;  or  that  does  the 
Office  of  a  Jet  d’Eau,  a  Cock,  Spout,  or  the  like,  by 
any  of  its  Parts,  or  by  any  Attribute  it  holds.  The  like 
is  to  be  underrtood  of  any  Animal  ferving  for  the  fame 
Ulc.  . 

Pcdejlrian  Statue,  is  a  Statue  Handing  on  Foot. 
As  that  of  King  Charles  II.  in  the  Royal  Exchange ,  and 
that  of  King  James  II.  in  the  Privy  Garden. 

Perfian  Statues,  arc  thofe  taken  Notice  of  in  my 
Treadle  of  Architecture,  under  the  Letter  A. 

Roman  Statues,  is  an  Appellation  given  to  fuch  as 
are  cloathed,  and  which  receives  various  Names  from 
their  various  D relies.  Thofe  of  Emperors  with  long 
Gowns  over  their  Armour,  were  called  Jlatuta  paludatcc  ; 
thofe  of  Captains  and  Chevaliers,  with  Coats  of  Arms, 
thoracal<e  ;  thofe  of  Soldiers  with  Cuiraflcs,  lor  i  cat  a  \ 
thofe  of  Senators  and  Augurs,  trabeata ;  thofe  of  Ma- 
gillratcs  with  long  Robes,  t ogata  ;  thofe  of  the  People 
with  a  plain  Tunica,  tunicate ;  and  laftly,  thofe  of  Wo¬ 
men  with  long  Trains,  Jlolata. 

The  Romans  had  another  Divifion  of  Statues ,  into 
divine ,  which  were  thofe  confecrated  to  the  Gods;  as 
Jupiter ,  Mars ,  Apollo ,  &c. —  Heroes,  which  were  thofe 
of  the  demi  God?,  as  Hercules ,  &c.  And  slugujli,  which 
were  thofe  of  the  Emperors  ;  as  thofe  two  of  Cafar  and 
Augu.jius ,  under  the  Portico  of  the  Capitol. 

The  Figure,  or  Portrait  of  a  Perfon  in  Relievo,  (hew¬ 
ing  only  the  Head,  Shoulders,  and  Stomach  ;  the  Arms 
being  lopped  oil*,  ordinarily  placed  on  a  Pcdertal  or 
Conib!,  is  called  Bufl  or  Dujlo. 

The  Buft ,  is  the  fame  with  what  the  Latins  called 
henna,  from  the  Greek  hermes.  Mercury  \  the  Image  of 
•>t  Coil  being  frequently  reprefented  in  this  Manner 
among  the  Athenians,  Buff  is  alfo  ufed,  especially 
among  the  Italians,  for  the  Trunk  of  a  human  Body, 
bom  the  Neck  to  the  Hips. 

The  fu  ll  Thing  to  be  minded  in  carving  Statues  is  to 
make  a  Model  ol  Faith  or  Wax.  For  earthen  Models 
Gey  ufe  but  few  Inllmmcnts  ;  their  Hands  and  lungers 
bo  almofl  the  whole.  For  waxen  Models,  to  a  Pound  of 
}} ax  they  put  half  a  Pound  of  Colophony  ;  fome  Oil  of 
1  urpentine,  melting  the  whole  with  Oil  of  Olive  :  Some 
add  a  little  Vermillion,  or  other  Matter,  to  give  it  a 
Colour.  It  is  worked  and  molded  with  the  Fingers. 
Gn  this  flip  poles  a  Draught  or  Defign  of  the  Statue , 
H'cviouOy  made,  on  which  the  Model  is  formed. 

1  he  next  Operation,  if  the  Statue  is  to  be  of  Wood, 

:t  for  it.  Jf  it  be  any  'Thine 


th; 


1S  10  chooje  Wood  prope 


;llf»G  and  require  a  deal  of  Strength  and  Solidity,  the 
Uukll  and  moll  duiableVvood  it?  to  be  cholcn,  as  Oak, 


or  Chefnut :  For  frr.allcr  Work  they  life  Pear-tree,  and 
Service-tree.  But  as  thele  Woods  are  very  hard*  for 
little  delicate  Works  they  ufe  fofeer  Wood,  only  cl  o  fie* 
and  of  a  fine  Grain  ;  Rich  is  the  Linden-tree,  which  the 
Chiflel  is  found  to  cut  more  eafily,  and  cleanly*  than 
any  other  Wood. 

The  Ancients  have  made  their  S tatties  of  almoft  all 
Kinds  of  Wood  ;  at  Sicyon  was  an  Image  of  Apollo  in 
Box  ;  at  Ephefus,  that  of  Diana  was  in  Cedar.  As  thele 
two  Kinds  of  Wood  are  very  hard,  and  even  held  in¬ 
corruptible,  efpecially  Cedar ;  Pliny  obferves,  they  were 
judged  particularly  iiiirable  for  Reprefentations  of  the 
Deities.  In  a  Temple  on  Mount  Cylenius ,  dedicated  to 
Mercury ,  was  an  Image  of  that  God  formed  of  the  Wood 
of  the  Lemon-tree  :  Others  there  were  of  the  Palm-tree, 
Olive-tree,  Ebony,  and  even  of  the  Vine. 

For  large  Works,  if  it  be  only  (ingle  Figures,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  they  confift  of  feveral  Pieces  than  of  a  fingle  one,  by 
reafon  of  the  Liablenels  of  the  latter  to  warp  ;  for  every 
large  Piece  may  probably  not  be  dried  to  the  Heart, 
however  it  may  appear  without- fide.  Obferve  that  the 
Wood  will  not  be  fit  for  working,  till  after  it  has  been 
cut  at  lead  ten  Years. 

The  Sculptor  has  feveral  Chiflels,  all  different  in  Big- 
nefs  and  Finenels ;  which  they  change  in  Proportion  as 
they  go  on  with  their  Work  ;  the  largeft  arc  ufed  to 
prime  it,  which  the  French  call  Ebciucher ,  before  they 
lay  their  Defign  on  the  Block,  whereof  the  Statue  is 
to  be  made. 

For  Sculpture  on  Marble  or  Stone  ;  the  firft  Thing  they 
do,  is  out  of  a  great  Block  of  Marble  to  faw  another  of 
the  Size  required,  which  is  performed  with  a  fmooth 
Steel  Saw  without  Teeth,  carting  Water  and  Sand  there¬ 
on  from  Time  to  Time :  Then  they  falhion  it,  by- 
taking  off*  what  is  fuperfiuous  with  a  ftubbed  Point,  and 
a  heavy  Mallet ;  after  this,  bringing  it  near  the  Mea- 
fure  required,  they  reduce  it  Rill  nearer  with  another 
finer  Point.  They  now  ufe  a  fiat  cutting  Inrtrumcnt, 
having  two  Notches  in  its  Edge,  or  three  Teeth  *,  then 
a  Chiflel  to  take  off  the  Scratches  the  former  has  left. 
This  laft  Inrtrumcnt  they  ufe  with  a  deal  of  Delicacy, 
giving  thereby  a  Softnefs  and  Tendernefs  to  their  Figure  ♦, 
till  at  length  taking  Rafps  of  different  Degrees  of  Fine- 
nels,  by  Degrees  they  bring  their  Work  into  a  Condi¬ 
tion  for  polifhing. 

To  polifh  or  make  the  Parts  fmooth  and  fleck,  they 
ufe  Pumice  (tone,  and  Smalt,  then  Tripoli  ;  and  when  a 
ftill  greater  Luftre  is  required,  a  Skin  of  burnt  Straw. 

To  proceed  more  regularly,  on  the  Head  of  the  Mo¬ 
del,  they  place  an  immovable  Circle,  divided  into  De¬ 
grees,  with  a  moveable  Ruler,  or  Index,  I  aliened  in  the 
Center  of  the  Circle,  and  divided  like  wife  into  equal 
Parts  ;  from  the  End  of  the  Ruler  hangs  a  Thread  with 
a  Plummet,  which  ferves  to  take  all  the  Points  to  be 
transferred  thence  to  the  Block  of  Marble,  from  whofc 
Top  hangs  another  Plummet  like  that  of  the  Model. 
All  which  may  be  feen  in  our  Table  of  Mifcellany. 

Indeed  there  are  fome  excellent  Sculptors,  who  dis¬ 
approve  of  this  Method  •,  urging  that  the  final  left  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Model  changes  their  Meafurcs,  for  which 
Reafon  they  rather  chufe  to  take  all  their  Meafurcs  with 
their  Com paffes. 

There  is  as  much  Care  required  in  making  the  Model, 
and  rather  more,  if  poflible,  as  in  making  the  Statue it- 
felf,  fincc  on  the  Beauty  and  Regularity  of  the  Model 
depends  entirely  that  of  the  Statue.  Nay  fome  of  the 
Models  of  famous  Artills,  have  been  preferred  to  the 
Piece  done  after  it. 

The  Perfection  of  a  Statue,  either  in  Wood,  Marble, 
Stone,  Iron,  fcfV.  con  fills  chiefly  in  a  fine  Attitude, 
beautiful  Parts  imitating  Nature  as  near  as  poflible, 
without  any  Exaggeration  cither  in  the  Features,  or  the 
Pronunciation  of  the  Members.  The  Drapery,  if  there 
be  any,  well  thrown,  and  with  as  few  Plaits  as  poflible  ; 
fince  it  is  not  Jo  caly  to  make  them  imitate  the  natural 
with  the  Chiflel,  as  with  the  Pencil;  and  a  too  great 
Number  of  Plaits  in  Marble,  Stone,  or  PJartcr,  appear 
rather  as  the  Pipes  of  an  Organ,  or  the  like,  than  Plaits, 
never  allcdling  to  render  the  Mufcles  vifihle  in  the  naked, 
but  in  Proportion  as  the  Age,  Sex,  or  Altitude  of  dm 
Perfon  the  Figure  is  to  repuleiu,  require  it:  For  the 
Mill lies  are  not  to  be  fo  vilible  in  a  Woman  as  in  a 

Man 
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Man,  nor  in  a  Child,  as  in  a  Man  grown,  nor  in  a 
Figure  fuppofed  in  an  eafy  To  (lure,  as  in  one  fuppofed 
in  a  violent  one  :  Which  is  a  Fault  feveral  very  good 
Sculptors  are  guilty  of,  pretending  thereby  to  make 
Connoifeurs  admire  the  Stroaks  of  their  ChifTels,  and 
the  Knowledge  they  have  of  Anatomy. 

The  Artift  mull  take  particular  Care  that  that  Part 
of  a  Block  of  Marble  or  Stone,  which  is  deligned  for 
the  naked,  cfpecialiy  the  Face,  fhould  be  found  and 
irnooth  ;  for  if  it  was  britly  or  gravelly,  it  would  caulc 
a  Deformity  in  the  Face,  or  other  naked  Parts,  which 
is  feldom  or  never  fo  well  repaired  as  not  to  be  cafily  dif- 
cerned  by  Connoificurs,  which  leffcns  much  the  Value 
of  the  Figure.  In  the  Drapery,  fuch  Impel  ledlions  can 
be  eafily  rectified  by  fome  Strokes  of  the  Chilfcls  of  a 
dexterous  Hand.  The  Imperfections  which  may  chance 
to  be  met  with  in  Wood,  Ivory,  or  the  like,  can  be 
eafily  rectified  in  any  Part  of  the  Statue,  by  an  ingenious 
Artiil,  by  taking  off  the  vitiated  Parc  ot  the  Wood, 
and  having  the  vacant  Place  filled  with  a  found  Piece, 
dexteroufly  applied,  working  afterwards  upon  it. 

Statues  are  laid  to  be  Figures  alfo  in  Relievo. 

There  are  three  Kinds  of  Relievo' s,  viz.  Mo-Relievo , 
BaJJo-Relievo ,  and  Demi- Relievo.  Relievo  in  genera), 
or  Relief ',  Imboffmeut ,  being  applied  to  a  Figure  which 
projcCts  or  Hands  out,  prominent  from  the  Ground  or 
Plain  whereon  it  is  formed  ;  whether  that  Figure  be 
cut  with  the  Chilli*!,  moulded,  or  call. 

AI/o-Rll  r  kvo,  haul  relief  or  high  Relievo ,  is  when 
the  Figure  is  formed  after  Nature,  and  projects  as  much 
as  the  Life. 

Bajfo-R e l  i  kvo,  has  relief ,  or  low  Relievo ,  is  when 
the  Work  is  but  railed  a  little  from  its  Ground  •,  as  we 
fee  in  Medals,  and  in  the  Frontifpieccs  of  Buildings, 
particularly  PI  i  (lories,  Feftoons,  Foliages,  and  other 
Ornaments  in  the  Frieze. 

Demi-Rn lievo,  is  when  one  half  the  Figure  riles 
from  the  Plain,  i.  c.  when  the  Body  of  a  Figure  lcems 
cut  in  two,  and  one  Half  is  clapped  on  the  Ground. 
When  in  a  Bajfo  Relievo  there  are  fome  Parts  that  Hand 
clear  out,  detached  from  the  reft,  the  Work  is  called  a 
DnnPbcffe. 

The  Antiquity  of  Sculpture  is  pall  doubt;  as  the 
lac  red  Writings,  the  molt  ancient  and  authcntick  Mo¬ 
nument  wc  have  of  the  carlicH  Ages,  mentions  it  in 
ieveral  Places  ;  witnefs  Laban  s  Idols  ftokn  away  by  Ra¬ 
chel,  and  the  golden  Calf  which  the  Ifraelites  let  up  in 
the'Dclart,  &c.  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  Original 
ol  the  Art,  and  the  firll  Artifis  from  prophane  Authors  ; 
what  we  read  thereof  being  intermixed  with  Fables,  after 
die  Manner  and  Taflc  of  thole  Ages. 

Some  make  a  Maker  of  S  icy  on ,  named  Di  but  tides, 
the  firll  Sculptor  others  fay,  the  Art  had  its  Origin  in 
the  Ifl c  of  Samos,  where  one  Idcaus  and  Theodoras  per¬ 
formed  Works  of  this  Kind,  long  before  Dibutadcs's 
Time.  It  is  added  that  Dcmaratus ,  Father  of  Tarquin 
the  LItler,  firll  brought  it  into  Italy  upon  his  retiring 
thither;  and  that  by  means  of  Etui  par  us  and  Eutygr  ani¬ 
mus,  two  excellent  Workmen  herein,  who  communicated 
it  chielly  to  the  Tufa  us,  among  whom  it  was  afterwards 
cultivated  with  great  Succefs.  They  add  that  Tarquin 
lent  ior  Taurianus,  one  of  the  moll  eminent  among  them, 
ro  Rome,  to  make  a  Statue  of  Jupiter,  &c.  of  baked  Earth  ; 
ior  the  Frontilpiccc  of  the  Temple  of  that  Deity. 

About  this  Time,  there  were  many  Sculptors,  both 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  who  wrought  altogether  in  Earth  : 
Some  ol  the  moll  noted  are  Chalcofhencs  an  Athenian, 
who  made  him  fell  and  his  I  Ionic  famous,  by  the  great 
Number  of  earthen  Figures  he  adorned  it  withal  *,  and 
Demcfhilus  and  G 'or fauns,  two  Painters,  who  enriched  the 
Temple  ol  Ceres  with  great  Variety  of  Painting  and 
earthen  Images.  In  oiled,  all  the  firll;  Statues  of  the 
heathen  Deities,  were  either  of  Earth  or  Wood  ;  and  it 
was  not  fo  much  any  Frailty  ol  the  Matter,  or  Unlic- 
nefs  lor  the  Purpolc,  as  ihc  Riches  and  Luxury  of  the 
People,  that  firll  induced  them  to  make  Images  of 
Marble,  and  other  more  precious  Stone. 

Indeed  how  rich  Lover  the  Matter  were  whereon  they 
wrought,  yet  they  Hill  ufed  Earth,  to  form  Models 
Hicieoi  :  Ami  to  this  Day,  whither  they  be  for  cutting 
Marble  Statues  with  the  Chill'd,  as  already  obferved, 
or  h/r  calling  them  in  Metal:  They  never  undertake 


the  one  or  the  other,  without  firll  making  a  nmffA  rt 
del  thereof  in  Earth  :  Whence  doubtlefs  arofe  the  Ol 
iervation  of  Praxiteles ,  that  the  Arc  of  moui  \  ^ 
earthen  Figures,  was  the  natural  Mother  of  that'^ 
making  Marble,  and  metalline  Figures  ;  which  laH  ne  °r 
appeared  in  Perfection,  till  about  300  Years  after  IT 

building  of  Rome,  though  the  firll  was  at  its  I 
long  before.  ^nc 

Phidias  of  Athens  who  came  next,  furpaffec]  aJ]  ]  u 
Prcdeceffors,  both  in  Marble,  in  Ivory,  and  Met  ah* 
And  about  the  fame  Time  appeared  feveral  others  w)  * 
carried  Sculpture  to  the  highcll  Perfect  ion  it  ever  ’.10 
rived  at,  particularly  Polic.etus  at  S  icy  on  ;  then  A  lPr'0-'. 
Ly/ippiis,  who  alone  was  allowed  the  Honour  of  calling 
Alexanders  Image  in  Bra  Is  :  Praxiteles  and  Scopus'  who 
made  thole  excellent  Figures  now  before  the  PopFs  \>\ 
lace,  at  Monte  Cava  Ho  :  Briacns ,  Timet  hens,  and 
/hares,  who  with  Scopas  wrought  the  famous  Tomb  <A 
AJtiujoleus  King  of  Curia  ;  Caphijfodotus,  Canachus  La. 
dal  ns.  Bat  hie  us.  Nicer  at  us,  Euphranor ,  Theodoras  Xe\ 
narates ,  Pyrcmachus ,  Itratcnicus,  Antigonus,  who  wrote 
on  the  Subject  of  lus  Art;  the  famous  Authors  o [Lao 
coon,'  viz.  Ag  e fender.  Poly  dare ,  -and  Athenodorus,  anj 
infinite  others,  the  Names  of  fome  whereof  have  pafi'D 
to  Pollen ty  ;  thole  of  others  have  perilhed  with  their 


Works:  For  though  the  Number  of  Statues  in  Afia 
Greece,  and  Italy,  was  fo  immenfe,  that  in  Rome  alone* 
as  we  arc  informed,  there  were  more  than  there  weje 

living  Per  Ions,  yet  we  have  but  few  now  Lit,  at  jeail 
very. few  of  the,  fined. 

_  When  Marcus  Sc  auras  was  /Edile,  his  Office  oblisthirr 
him  to  provide  what  was  requifite  towards  the  uubikk 
Rejoicings,  he  adorned  the  Hately  Theatre  winch  he 
e reded  with  3000  Brals  Statues;  and  though  L.  Mum. 
mins  and  Lucullus,  brought  away  a  great  Number  out  of 
Aft  a  and  Greece,  yet  there  were  Hill  above  3000  re¬ 
maining  in  Rhodes,  as  many  at  Athens,  and  more  at 
Delphos. 

But  what  is  more  extraordinary  was  the  Bignefs  of  the 
Figures,  which  thole  ancient  ArtiHs  had  the  Courage  to 
undertake  :  Among  thofe  Lucullus  brought  to  Rome, 
there  was  one  o f  Apollo  30  Cubits  high  ;  the  Colcjfus  of 
Rhodes  made  by  Cares  of  lyndos,  the  Difciplc  of  Lyfp - 
pus  far  exceeding  it *,  Nero's  Statue,  made  by  Xcncdonts , 
alter  that  cf  Mercury,  was  110  Feet  high. 

Sculpture  however  did  not  continue  above  150  Years, 
after  Phidias's  Time,  till  it  began  in fcnfibly  to  decline  ; 
not  but  that  there  were  Hill  fome  fine  Pieces  ol'  Work- 
in  an  fh  ip  both  in  Greece  and  Italy,  though  not  performed 
with  lb  good  a  Fancy,  anti  fuch  exquiiite  Beamy  as  thole 
of  the  former  Works.  Bcfidts  that  the  Greek  Statues 
arc  moll  cfleemcd  lor  the  Workmanfiiip  ;  there  is  a 
fpccial  Difference  between  them  and  thofe  of  the  Romans, 
in  that  the  greatcll  Part  of  the  firll  are  naked,  like  thole 
who  wrcllle,  or  perform  fome  other  bodily  Kxercile, 
wherein  the  Youth  of  thole  Times  placed  all  their  Glory  ; 
whereas  the  others  are  clad  or  armed,  and  particularly 
have  the  Toga  on,  which  was  the  grcatcfl  Mark  of  Ho¬ 
nour  among  the  Romans. 

Statues  were  never  moredifregarded  than  they  are  at  pro 
fenr,  and  Statuary  lhares  the  Pate  of  all  other  Arts,  which 
Hourifhed  and  were  encouraged,  when  IVIciit  and  V  irtue 
llouriflied  and  were  encouraged.  Like  a  Fire  which  had 
been  longbuiicd  under  A  Hies,  Sculpture,  likeall  other  Arts 
and  Sciences,  blazed,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  ule  that  Ex- 
prefiion,  by  the  great  Encouragement  it  met  with  un¬ 
der  the  glorious  Reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  King  of  /  ranee  •, 
and  as  there  were  then  in  that  Kingdom  Repeat  Is,  ior 
Painting,  there  were  likewiie  Praxiteles's ,  and  Phidias 
lor  Sculpture,  as  the  famous  Buffo  lecn  a -top  id  -s 
Monument  at  (Lcfhn  infer  witneffes  it.  The  Figuie  on 
that  ol  Dr.  Chambcrlainc,  (hews  likewiie,  that  there  aie 
yet  in  that  Kingdom  fome  good  A  mils  ol  that  Kind  ; 
though  at  preient,  if  I  be  rightly  informed,  Aits  and 
Sciences  meet  with  as  little  Encouragement  in  l  mime 
as  any  where  elfe  ;  which  is  owing  to  the  narrow  Capa¬ 
city  ul  the  Minillers  who  have  been  at  the  Helm,  li'jce 
thofe  great  ones,  viz.  Louvois,  Colbert ,  See.  who  mulct 
the  late  King  did  all  they  could  to  cultivate  the  tx<.c  • 
lent  mutual  Talle,  their  Piince  had  ior  all  Kinds  ol  Aits 

and  Sciences.  ... 

J  have  been  informed  that  England  was  once  as  m  110 

A  beautiful 
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beautiful  Statues,  as  in  fine  Paintings;  which  I  am 
very  apt  to  believe,  fnjce  feveral  of  their  Kings  had  a 
grand  Tafte  for  thofe  Arts,  to  which  they  gave  a  royal 
Encouragement.  There  are  ftill  in  England  fome  very 
good  Sculptors,  but  they  are  fcarce  employed  otherwise 
than  in  eredling  Monuments  to  the  Dead.  The  famous 
Rifbrach  is  efteemed  the  belt  among  them,  and  not  un- 
defervedly,  for,  in  my  Opinion,  his  Chiffel  is  conducted 
with  a  great  deal  of  Delicacy  and  Softneis.  Some  of 
his  Figures  are  of  a  grand  Tafte  ;  which  is  a  Mixture  of 
the  Antique,  and  of  the  Modern,  judicioufly  imagined, 
and  dexterouDy  executed,  and  very  well  adapted  to  the 
Character  of  the  Perfon  they  reprefent.  I  admire  in  particu¬ 


lar  that  of  the  celebrated  Sir  lfaac  Newton ;  but  the  Globe 
over  it,  which  in  my  Opinion  is  too  big  for  its  Diftance, 
from  the  Area,  and  the  Attitude  of  the  Figure  a -top 
that  Globe,  which  feeins  uneafy,  robs  it  of  fome  of  its 
Merit.  That  of  my  Lord  Stanhope ,  which  is  not  thus  fha- 
dbwed,  pleafes  me  much  better;  becaufe,  perhaps,  when 
I  view  it,  my  Imagination,  inebriated  with  the  Thoughts 
of  lb  many  chriftian,  moral,  and  heroica!  Virtues,  which 
adorned  the  illuftrious  Soul  of  che  Original,  while  living, 
dim  my  Sight,  and  prejudices  it  in  favour  of  the  Copy. 
There  are,  befides,  fome  other  Sculptors  in  England , 
not  much  inferior  to  M.  Rijbracb>  tho*  not  fo  much  in 
Vogue. 
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SHAMOISING,  is  the  Art  of  preparing  Sheep, 
Goat,  or  Kid-Skin,  in  Oil,  in  Imitation  of  Shammy . 
Which  Shammy  is  the  Skin  of  the  Chamois ,  or  Shamois , 
a  Kind  of Rupi  capra,  or  wild  Goat,  called  I/ard,  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  Mountains  of  Eanphine^  Savoy ,  and  the  Pyreneans. 

Befides  the  Softnefs  and  Warmnefs  of  the  Leather,  it 
has  the  Faculty  of  bearing  Soap  without  Damage,  which 
renders  it  very  ufeful  on  many  Accounts. 

To  counterfeit  this  Sort  of  Leather,  the  Skins  of  any 
of  the  other  Animals  above-mentioned,  being  wafhed, 
drained,  and  fm eared  over  with  Quicklime  on  che  flefhy 
Side,  are  folded  in  two,  length- wife,  the  Wool  out¬ 
wards,  and  laid  on  Heaps  ;  and  fo  left  to  ferment  8  Days ; 
or  if  they  have  been  left  to  dry  after  flaying,  15  Days. 

Then  they  are  walked  out,  drained,  and  half  dried, 
laid  on  a  wooden  Leg,  or  ITorfe,  the  Wool  ftripped  off 
with  a  round  Staff  for  thePurpofe,  and  laid  in  a  weak 
Pit,  the  Lime  whereof  had  been  ufed  before,  and  had 

loft  the  greateft  Part  of  its  Force. 

After  twenty-four  Hours  they  are  taken  out,  and  left 
to  drain  twenty-four  more  ;  then  put  in  another  ftronger 
Pit.  This  done,  they  are  taken  out,  drained,  and  put  in 
again  by  Turns  ;  which  begins  to  difpofe  them  to  take 
Oil;  and  this  Praftice  they  continue  for  fix  Weeks  in 
Summer,  or  three  Months  in  Winter  ;  at  the  End  where¬ 
of  they  are  wafhed  our,  laid  on  the  wooden  Leg,  and 
the  Surface  of  the  Skin  on  the  Wool-Side  pulled  off,  Co 
render  them  the  fofeer ;  then  made  into  Parcels,  fteeped 
a  Night  more  in  the  River,  in  Winter  ;  ftrctching  fix  or 
feven  over  one  another,  on  the  wooden  Leg;  and  the 
Knife  paffed  ftrongly  on  the  FJefh-Sidc,  to  take  off  any 
Thing  fuperfluous,  and  render  the  Skin  fmooth. 

Then  they  are  ftrctched  as  before  in  the  River ; 
and  the  fame  Operation  repeated  on  the  Wool -Side  ; 
then  thrown  into  a  Tub  of  Water  with  Bran  in  it,  which 
is  brewed  among  the  Skins,  till  the  greateft  Part  ftick  to 
them  ;  and  then  fe  pa  rated  into  diftinft  Tubs,  till  they 
fwell,  and  rile  of  thcmfelves  above  the  Water. 

By  this  Means  the  Remains  of  the  Lines  are  cleared 
out :  They  are  then  wrung  out,  hung  up  to  dry  on 
Ropes,  and  Pent  to  the  Mill,  with  the  Quantity  of  Oil  ne- 
celfary  to  fever  them  :  The  beft  Oil  is  that  of  Stock-Fifh. 

Here  they  are  firft  thrown  in  Bundles  into  the  River, 
for  twelve  Hours  ;  then  laid  in  the  Mill-Trough,  and 
lulled  without  Oil  till  they  be  well  foftened  ;  then  oiled 
with  the  Hand,  one  by  one,  and  thus  formed  into  Parcels 
of  four  Skins  each,  which  are  milled,  and  dried  on  Cords 
a  lecontl  Time,  then  a  third,  then  oiled  again  and  dried. 

This  Procds  is  repeated  as  often  as  Ncccffity  re¬ 
quires:  When  done,  if  there  be  any  Moifturc  re¬ 
maining,  they  arc  dried  in  a  Stove,  and  made  up  into 
Parcels  wrapped  up  in  Wool :  After  fome  Time  they  arc 
opened  to  the  Air,  hut  wrapped  up  again  as  before,  till 
Inch  a  Time  as  the  Oil  feeins  to  have  loft  all  its  Force; 
which  it  ordinarily  does  in  twenty-four  Hours. 

The  Skins  are  then  returned  from  the  Mill  to  the 
Sbrnoiftr*  to  be  feoured,  which  is  done  by  putting  them 
jn  a  Lixivium  of  Wood-Allies,  working  and  beating  them 
m  it  with  Poles;  and  leaving  them  to  ft  cep  till  the  Lye 
tos  had  its  Ellefl ;  then  they  arc  wrung  out,  fteeped  in 
Mother  Lixivium,  wrung  again,  and  this  repeated  till 
aNthcGreafc  and  Oil  be  purged  out.  When  this  is 
*nc,  they  are  half  dried,  and  pulled  over  a  fharp- 
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edged  Iron  Inftrument,  placed  perpendicular  on  a  Block, 
which  opens,  fofeens,  and  makes  them  gentle :  Laftly, 
they  are  thoroughly  dried,  and  paffed  over  the  fame  In¬ 
ftrument  again,  which  finifhes  the  Preparation,  and  leaves 
them  in  form  of  Shammy. 

Kid  and  Goat-Skins  are  fhamoifed  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  thofe  of  Sheep  ;  excepting  that  the  Hair  is  taken  off, 
without  the  Ufe  of  any  Lime ;  and  that  when  brought 
from  the  Mill,  they  undergo  a  particular  Preparation, 
called  Ramalling ;  the  molt  delicate  and  difficult  of  all 
others. 

It  conflfts  in  this,  that  as  foon  as  brought  from  the 
Mill,  they  are  fteeped  in  a  fit  Lixivium  ;  taken  out, 
ftretched  on  a  round  wooden  Leg,  and  the  Hair  feraped 
off  with  the  Knife ;  this  makes  them  fmooth,  and  in 
working,  caft  a  Kind  of  fine  Nap.  The  Difficulty  is  in 
feraping  them  even. 

This  Art  of  Sbamoiftng  is  in  great  Vogue  in  France, 
particularly  at  Orleans ,  Marfeilles ,  and  Tholou/e . 

There  is,  Jikewjfe,  an  Art  or  Manner  of  preparing, 
or  dreffing  Skins  in  white,  to  fit  them  for  Ufe  in  divers 
Manufa&ures,  particularly  Gloves,  Purfes,  S$c,  which 
Art  is  called  Tawing. 

All  Kinds  of  Skins  may  be  tawed ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
thofe  of  Sheep,  Lambs,  Kids,  and  Goats,  that  are  ufed 
to  be  drefied  this  Way  ;  as  being  thofe  fitted  for  Gloves. 

As  to  the  Method  of  Tawing ,  or  drawing  Skins  in  white. 
The  Wool  or  Hair  being  well  got  off  the  Skins  by 
Means  of  Lime,  &c.  as  above  deferibed,  they  are  laid 
in  a  large  Vat  of  Wood  or  Stone  let  in  the  Ground,  full 
of  Water,  wherein  Quick-lime  has  been  flacked  ;  where¬ 
in  they  continue  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks,  as  the  Weather 
is  more  or  Ids  hot ;  or  as  the  Skins  are  requir’d  to  be 
more  or  Jefs  fofc  and  pliant. 

While  in  the  Vat,  the  Water  and  Lime  is  changed 
twice,  and  they  are  taken  out,  and  put  in  again  every 
Day.  When  taken  out  for  the  lafl  Time,  they  are  laid 
all  Night  to  foak  in  a  running  Water,  to  get  out  the 
greateft  Part  of  the  Lime  ;  and  in  the  Morning,  arc  laid 
fix  together,  on  the  wooden  Leg,  to  get  off  the  FJefh, 
by  feraping  them  ftoutJy,  one  after  another,  on  the 
Flefli  Side,  with  a  cutting  two-handed  Inftrument,  cal¬ 
led  3  Knife  ;  and  while  this  is  in  Hand,  they  cut  off  the 
Legs,  and  other  fuperfluous  Parts  about  the  Extremes. 

This  done  they  are  laid  in  a  Vat  or  Pit,  with  a  little 
Water;  where  being  well  fulled  with  wooden  Pcftles  for 
a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  the  Vat  is  filled  up  with  Water, 
and  the  Skins  rinfed  therein.  They  are  next  thrown  on 
a  clean  Pavement  to  drain  ;  which  done,  they  are  caft 
into  a  frefh  Pit  of  Water,  where  being  well  rinfed,  they 
are  taken  out,  and  laid  on  the  wooden  Leg,  fix  at  once, 
with  the  Hair  Side  outermoft,  over  which  they  rub  a 
Kind  of  Whetftonc  very  brifkiy,  tp  foften  and  fit  them 
to  receive  four  or  five  more  Preparations  given  them 
oil  tile  Leg,  both  on  the  Flefli  Side  and  che  Hair  Side, 
with  the  Knife,  after  the  Manner  above-mentioned. 

This  over,  they  are  put  ini  a  Pic  with  Water,  and 
Wheat  Bran,  and  Birred  about  therein,  with  wooclert 
Poles,  till  the  Bran  is  perceived  to  ftick  to  them,  and 
then  they  are  left ;  as  they  i‘aile  of  thcmfelves  to  the  Top 
of  the  Water  by  a  Kind  of  Fermentation,  they  arc 
plunged  down  again  to  the  Bottom  ;  and,  at  the  lame 
Time,  Fire  is  fee  to  the  Liquor,  which  takes  as  ealily  ug 

1  ?.  O  if 
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if  it  was  Brandy,  but  goes  out  the  Moment  the  Skins  are 
all  cover’d. 

This  Operation  is  repeated  as  often  as  the  Skins  rife 
above  Water  ;  and  when  they  rife  no  more  they  are 
taken  out,  laid  on  the  wooden  lleg,  the  Flefh  Side  outer- 
moll,  and  the  Knife  pa  fled  over  it  to  fcrape  oft  the 
Bran.  The  Bran  thus  cleared,  the  Skins  are  laH  in  a 
large  Bafket,  where  they  are  leaden  with  huge  Stones 
to  promote  their  draining  ;  and  when  fufiiciently  drained, 
their  Feeding  is  given  them,  which  is  performed  after 
the  following  Manner. 

For  a  hundred  large  Sheep- fkins,  and  for  fmaller  in 
Proportion,  they  take  eight  Pounds  of  Alluni,  and  three 
of  Sea-Salt,  and  melt  the  whole  with  Water  over  the 
Fire  ;  pouring  the  Diflolution  out,  while  yet  lukewarm, 
into  a  Kind  of  Trough,  wherein  is  twenty  Pounds  of 
fine  Wheat  Flour,  with  eight  Dozen  Yolks  of  Eggs;  of 
all  which  is  formed  a  Kind  of  Fade,  a  little  thicker  than 
Children’s  Pap,  which  when  done,  is  put  into  another 
Veficl,  to  be  ufed  in  Manner  following. 

A  Quantity  of  hot  Water  being  poured  into  the 
Trough,  wherein  the  Pafte  was  prepared,  two  Spoon¬ 
fuls  of  the  Pafte  is  mixed  therewith  ;  in  order  to  which 
they  ufe  a  wooden  Spoon,  which  contains  juft  what  is 
required  for  a  Dozen  Skins  :  And  when  the  whole  is  well 
diluted,  two  Dozen  of  the  Skins  are  plungjcd  therein  : 
Care  being  taken,  by  the  Way,  that  the  Water  be  not 
too  hot,  which  would  fpoil  the  Pafte,  and  burn  the 
Skins. 

Having  ftaid  Ionic  Time  in  the  Trough,  they  are  ta¬ 
ken  out  one  after  another  with  the  Hand,  and  llrctch- 


ed  out  ;  which  is  repeated  twice:  When  they  have  all 
had  their  Pafte,  they  are  put  in  Tubs,  where  they  are 
fulled  afrefh  with  wooden  Peftlcs. 

Then  they  are  put-in  a  Vat,  where  they  remain  five 
or  fix  Days  or  more  ;  and  are  at  lath  taken  out  in  fair 
Weather,  and  hung  out  to  dry  on  Cords  or  Racks  ;  the 
quicker  they  dry,  the  better;  for  if  they  be  too  long  a 
drying,  the  Salt  and  A  Hum  within  them  are  apt  to  make 
them  rife  into  a  Grain,  which  is  an  eflential  Fault  in  this 
Kind  of  Di  efling. 

When  the  Skins  are  dry,  they  are  put  up  in  Bun¬ 
dles,  and  juft  dipp’d  in  fair  Water ;  from  which  being 
taken  out  and  drained,  they  are  thrown  into  an  empty 
Tub  ;  and  after  fome  Time,  are  taken  out,  and  trampled 


under  Foot. 

They  are  then  drawn  over  a  flat  Iron  Inftrument,  the 
Top  whereof  is  round  like  a  Battledore,  and  the  Bot¬ 


tom  fixed  into  a  wooden  Block,  to  ftretch  and  open 
them  :  When  open  they  are  hung  in  the  Ai  -  ^ 

to  dry  ;  and  when  dry  are  open  a  fecond 
paffing  them  over  the  fame  Inftrument. 

Laftiy,  they  are  laid  on  a  Table  pulled  out,  and  laid 
fmootlv,  and  are  thus  in  a  Condition  for  Sale  and  Ufe 
After  the  fame  Manner  are  dr  died  Horfcs,  Cows* 
Calves  Skins,  &c.  for  Sadlers,  FI arnefs- makers 
as  alfo  Dogs,  Wolves,  Bears  Skins,  &c.  excepting  that 
in  chofe  the  Ufe  of  the  Pafte  is  omitted  ;  Salt  and  AI- 
lum-  Water  being  fufficient. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  add  here  the  Manner  of 
preparing  Shagreen,  which  is  a  Kind  of  Grain  Leather 
chiefly  ufed  on  the  Cover  of  Cafes,  Books,  &c.  it  j3 

very  dole  and  folid  ;  and  cover’d  over  with  little  roundifh 
Grains  or  Papillre. 

As  to  the  Preparation  thereof.  The  Skin  being  juft 
flayed  off,  is  ftretchcd  out,  cover’d  over  with  Milliard- 
Seed,  and  the  Seed  bruiied  on  it;  and  thus  expoled  to 
the  Weather  for  fome  Days  ;  then  tanned. 

The  beft  is  that  brought  from  Conjlantinople ,  of  a 
brownifli  Colour ;  the  white  is  the  world.  It  is  extremely 
hard,  yet  when  fteeped  in  Water,  becomes  very  fofc  and 
pliable  ;  whence  it  becomes  of  great  U fe  among  Cafe* 
makers.  It  takes  any  Colour  that  is  given  it 5  red 
green,  yellow,  or  black.  It  is  frequently  counterfeited 
by  Maroqiiin ,  formed  like  Shagreen  ;  but  this  iaft  is 
diftinguilhed  by  its  peeling  off,  which  the  lirft  does 
not. 

There  is  alfo  a  Kind  of  Shagreen ,  made  of  the  Skin 
of  the  Squat ina  ;  in  Englijh ,  the  Monk  or  Angel  Fifh. 

There  is  a  Difpute  among  Authors,  what  the  Animal 
is,  whence  the  Shagreen  is  prepared.  Rauivolf  allures 
us,  it  is  the  Onager,  which,  according  to  him  a nd  Bello- 
nius,  is  a  Kind  of  wild  Afs. 

It  is  added,  that  it  is  only  the  hard  Part  of  the  Skin  is 
ufed  for  this  Purpofe.  Bo  til  fays  it  is  a  Sea-Calf ;  others 
a  Kind  of  Fifh,  called  by  the  Turks  S  ha  grain,  whofe  Skin 
is  cover’d  with  Grains  ;  and  thole  ib  hard,  that  they  will 
rafp  and  polifh  Wood. 

Shagreen  is  brought  from  Conft antinopie ,  T mis,  Tri¬ 
poli,  Algiers,  and  fome  Parts  of  Boland.  But  I  do  not 
find,  that  it  is  much  in  Ufe  at  prefent ;  molt  of  the 
Cafes  fold  for  Shagreen  being  counterfeited  ;  becaufe,  per¬ 
haps,  that  thofe  who  deal  in  thofc  Sorts  of  Commo¬ 
dities,  have  found  that  Shagreen  Cafes  lulled  too 
long. 


upon  Cords 
Time  by  re- 
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SMUT  I,  is  an  Appellation' given  to  Artifts,  who 
forge,  and  prepare  fome  Metal  on  the  Anvil,  parti¬ 
cularly  Gold,  Silver,  Iron,  Copper,  &c.  therefore  there 
arc  Gc.\!jb;:lhs,  Silver fmiths,  Black fni  tbs,  Copper  fmiths, 
See. 

There  is  no  other  Difference  between  a  Goldfmith  and 
a  Silverl'mith,  but  in  the  Appellation,  for  commonly  the 
lame  Artift  works  both  Metals;  the  Reafon  is,  that  there 
are  not  enough  Gold-Works  done  to  employ  wholly  a 
Workman,  becaufe  of  the  Scarcity  and  Dcarncfs  of  that 
Metal ;  there  being,  befides,  but  very  little  Difference 
in  woiking  Ciold,  or  Silver,  except  that  which  con  fills 
in  the  Melting  and  Separation  of  tiic  two  Metals. 

The  Worldhop  of  a  Gold  or  Silvcrl'mith,  mult  be 
fitted  with  a  Forge,  Crucibles  of  different  Sizes,  Anvils, 
j  lamnuTS  Moulds,  Vices,  Idles,  Poli  fliers,  Bumifhcrs, 
(Ac.  but  the  mod  eflential  Implement  is  to  have  a  good 
Quantity  ol  Metal. 

Gold  and  Silver  are  never  worked  pure,  but  are  al¬ 
ways  mixed  with  their  proper  Alloy,  which  lor  Gold, 
is  Silver  and  Copper ;  and  for  Silver,  Copper  alone  ; 
but  in  mixing  thofe  Metals,  they  mull  be  kept  to  the 
Standard. 

The  Standard  of  Gold  in  England ,  France ,  and  Flan¬ 
ders,  is  2?.  Carats  of  line  Gold,  and  a  Carat  of  Alloy  in 
the  Found  Weight  Troy.  And  the  Standard  of  Silver, 
is  i  i  Oiiikcs  and  two  Penny  Weights  of  Silver,  and  tS 
Penny  Weights  of  Alloy  of  Copper, 


Very  few  Gold  or  Silverfmiths  keep  to  thefe  Rules, 
and  l'cvcra!  of  them  mix  with  their  Metals  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Alloy  ;  tho*  there  be  a  very  ievere  Punilh- 
ment  for  thofe  who  are  found  guilty  ;  which  is  never  the 
Cafe  of  thole  among  them  who  have  any  Honour  anti 
Confidence.  They  are  even  kept  very  much  in  Awe,  by 
being  obliged  to  have  their  Works  alfayed,  and  flamp- 
ed  with  the  Mark  of  the  Hall,  after  it  is  quite  linilhed. 
But  thofe  who  deal  in  bafe  Metal,  have  the  Secret  to 
counterfeit  that  Mark,  the  better  to  defraud  the  unwary 

Pure  ha  for. 

Gold  and  Silver,  before  they  arc  forged,  arc  reduced 
into  Ingots ;  and  the  ingenious  Artift,  having  took 
enough  of  it  for  the  Piece  of  Work  he  intends  to  make, 
he  heats  it  red-hot  in  his  Forge,  as  a  Blackfmith  does  his 
Iron,  to  render  it  more  dtnflilc,  compart  and  more  pro¬ 
per  for  farther  Preparations.  This  fir  ft  Operation  is  the 
Foundation,  of  the  whole  Beauty  of  the  Woik.  hor 
if  the  Metal  he  not  well  forged,  at  lirft,  it  remains  but¬ 
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and  fragile,  /.  c.  that  it  breaks  ealiiy  under  the  1  hinds 
of  the  Artift,  when  he  is  giving  the  Form  it  mull  have ; 
or  of  thofe  who  have  bought  it;  whereas  when  well 
forged  it  bends  ail  Manner  of  Ways,  without  breaking, 
which  proceeds  from  that  the  Pores  ol  the  Meial,  by 
forging  and  Jmmmeiing,  having  been,  as  it  were,  con¬ 
catenated  together*  i.  c.  forming  an  innumerable  Mu  u- 
tude  of  ftnail  Chains,  obey,  ami  give  Way  when  any 

Violence  is  offer’d  to  the  Piece  of  Work  ;  be  licks  that  t  ic 
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marvellous  Mechanifm,  thofe  Chains  by  their  Texture, 
ref]efting  the  Light  in  an  infinite  Number  of  different 
fanners,  gives  an  extraordinary  Luftre  to  the  Work 
when  finifhed,  which  is  always  much  more  beautiful 
when  forged  than  when  cad.  But  there  is  a  great  Art 
jn  forging  it ;  for  the  Metal  muft  neither  be  heated  too 
much,  nor  too  little,  nor  too  often,  nor  hammered  too 
hard ;  for  if  it  be  heated  too  hot,  it  fcales  by  too  great 
abundance  of  the  igneous  Particles,  which  crowd  into 
the  Parts  of  the  Metal  with  too  much  Impetuofity  lace¬ 
rating  their  Texture  ;  and  if  not  heated  enough,  it  refills 
to  the  Hammer  for  want  of  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  ig¬ 
neous  Particles  to  help  by  their  Rotation,  accellerated 
by  the  Motion  of  the  Hammer,  towards  the  Dilatation 
of  the  Pores:  Therefore  the  Metal  muft  never  be  left  in 
the  Fire  till  it  emits  a  kind  of  Stars  when  taken  out; 
neither  is  it  to  be  taken  out  while  it  appears  cloudy. 

The  Artift  muft  likewife  take  a  particular  Care  to  ham¬ 
mer  it  evenly,  i.  e.  without  leaving  Part  of  its  Metal  very 
prominent  while  he  is  flattening  the  other ;  nor  do  I 
underftand  thereby  that  he  fliould  not  give  the  Form 
required  for  his  Piece  of  Work  ;  but  that  either  the  flat 
or  prominent  Part,  fliould  be  without  Prominences  ; 
for  as  thofe  Prominences  muft  be  flattened  at  laft,  to 
render  it  level  with  the  reft  ;  they  force  by  their  Ex- 
tenfionthe  adjacent  Parts  out  of  their  Place,  which  crowd 
on  the  next  to  them,  and  thofe  on  the  next,  fo  as  to 
diforder  all  their  Symetry,  and  render  it  impoflible  at 
laft  to  render  the  Work  as  perfect  as  otherwife  it 
could  have  been  done.  In  forging,  the  Hammer 
muft  not  be  let  fall  too  heavy  on  the  Metal,  for 
dilating  thereby  its  Pores  with  too  much  Violence,  it 
makes  them  burft,  whereby  they  run  into  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  prevents  the  Concatenation  neceflary,  to 
render  it  pliable  and  manageable.  Neither  is  any 
Form  to  be  given  to  it  til!  after  it  has  been  well  forged, 
and  the  Heat  to  be  given  after  that  Form  has  been 
primed,  muft  be  no  greater  than  is  fufficient  to  keep 
the  Metal  ductile  enough  to  give  that  Form  the  Per¬ 
son  winch  it  muft  acquire  undei  die  Hammer. 

If  it  be  a  Piece  of  W's»k  which  muft  be  planed  cold, 
after  it  has  been  forged  ;  that  planing  muft  be  done 
with  a  fteacly  and  even  Hand,  wicn  very  little  Violence, 
taking  the  Ridges  fuccejlively,  ore  after  another:  And 
ifit  be  a  round  1  ‘icco  of  Wo j  k,  planing  round-wife  ;  be¬ 
ginning  next  the  Edges,  and  going  on  piogrefllvely  to¬ 
wards  the  Middle. 

When  a  Piece-work,  after  it  has  been  forged,  is  to 
be  filed,  il  it  be  a  large  Piece,  the  filing  muft  be  done 
with  bold  and  long  Strokes,  which  contributes  much  to 
the  Beauty  of  the  Work,  and  helps  towards  its  being 
polilhed  with  much  more  Eafe. 

The  Pieces  of  Works  which  are  to  be  caft,  are  caft 
cither  in  Sand,  if  they  be  large  Pieces,  or  in  the  Bones  of 
die  Scuttle-fifh,  if  they  be  filial  1  ones  ;  which  they  do 
by  prefling  the  Pattern  between  two  Bones  •,  and  leaving 
3  Jet  or  Hole  to  convey  the  Silver  through  al  ter  the  Pat¬ 
tern  has  been  taken  out. 

11  the  Work  con  fids  of  fevcral  Pieces,  they  arc  fol- 
dc reel  together,  with  a  metalline  Compoficion,  called 
Solder. 

Goldfmirhs  ufually  make  four  Kinds  of  Solder,  viz. 
Solder  of  eight,  where  to  feven  Parts  of  Silver  there  is 
one  o{  Brats  or  Copper.  Solder  of  Six,  where  only  a 
jixth  Parc  is  Copper.  Solder  of  Four,  and  Solder  of 
llirce.  It  is  the  Mixture  of  Copper  in  the  Solder  that 
makes  railed  Plate  always  come  cheaper  than  flat. 

lu  folder  the  Pieces  they  fallen  them  tight  together 
with  a  Pia  e  oi  Iron  Wire,  and  they  cover  with  Pieces  of 
Solder  and  Jbmc  Borax,  iliac  Fart  where  the  Pieces  arc 
to  he  joined  :  'Then  if  it  bo  a  fmall  Piece  of  Work, 
they  put  it  on  a  Piece  of  Charcoal,  and  having  lighted  a 
hamp  or  a  big  Candle,  and  holding  their  Work  in  the 
keli-l  Jand,  and  as  near  the  Flame  as  pollible,  they  with 
the  Right  holding  the ir  Pipe,  which  in  French  we  call 
U'tiluwt'infy  blow  through  it  into  the  Flame,  which 
makes  it  ipread  over  the  Woik,  and  melt  the  Solder, 
whereby  the  Pieces  are  Ihklcr'd  together.  When  the 
Artill  ices  the  Solder  lull  ng,  he  takes  his  Work  from 
the  Lamp,  and  the  Operation  is  done  ;  raking  ofl*  after* 
wards  with  a  file  the  Superfluidity  of  the  Solder;  lb 
tlexteroufly,  that  the  foldcvcd  Parc  may  be  as  little  cl  if- 


cernable  as  pofiible  ;  in  which  confifts  the  great  Secret: 
of  the  Art  of  foldering. 

The  Work  in  this  Condition  is  fit  for  polifliino-; 

which  is  done  with  aPiece  of  white  Wood  and  Tripoli. 

When  polilhed  it  is  burnifhed  with  a  round  polilhed 

Piece  of  Steel ;  which  laft  Operation  gives  a  Luftre  to 

the  Metal.  If  it  be  Gold  it  is  coloured  in  the  fame 

Manner  we  have  explained  in  our  Trcatife  of  Gilding, 
under  the  Letter  G. 

As  there  is  nothing  to  be  thrown  away  of  what  comes 
out  of  Gold  or  Silver,  all  the  Allies  of  the  Furnaces  and 
Sweepings  of  the  Work-fhop,  are  carefully  laved,  in 
order  to  recover  by  Walking  the  Particles  of  Gold  and 
Silver  out  of  them  ;  which  is  performed  by  Amply 

walking  them  again  and  again,  or  by  putting  them  in 
the  Walking  Mill. 

To  make  one  of  thofe  Watties.  they  not  only  gather 
together  the  Allies  of  the  Furnaces,  and  the  Sweepings 
of  the  Work-houfes  ;  but  they  alfo  pound  and  break  the 
old  earthen  Crucibles,  and  the  very  Bricks  whereof  the 
Furnaces  are  built;  little  Particles  of  Gold,  fcfr.  being 
found  to  flick  to  them,  by  the  crackling  Nature  of  thofe 
Metals  when  in  their  vail  Degree  of  float. 

Thefe  Matters  being  all  well  ground  and  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  are  put  in  large  wooden  Bafons,  where  they  are 
walked  feveral  Times,  and  in  fevcral  Waters,  which 
run  ofl  by  Inclination  into  Troughs  underneath;  carry¬ 
ing  with  them  the  Earth,  and  the  infallible  Particles  of 
the  Metals  ;  and  only  leaving  behind  them  the  larger 
and  more  confiderable  ones,  which  are  vifible  to  the 
Eye,  and  taken  out  with  the  Eland,  without  any  more 
T  rouble. 

1  o  get  out  the  finer  Parts  gone  off  with  the  Earth, 
they  ufe  Quickfilvcr,  and  a  walking  Mill.  This  Mill 
confifts  of  a  large  wooden  Trough,  at  the  Bottom  of 
which  are  two  metalline  Parts,  ferving  like  Mill-Hones  ; 
the  lower  being  convex,  and  the  upper,  which  is  in 
Form  of  a  Crofs,  concave. 

A-top  is  a  Winch,  placed  horizontally,  which  turns 
the  upper  Piece  round  ;  and  at  the  Bottom  a  Bung,  to  let 
out  the  Water  and  Earth  when  fufficiently  ground. 

To  have  a  Walk  then,  the  Trough  is  filled  with 
common  Water,  into  which  they  caft  thirty  or  forty 
Pounds  of  Quickfilver  ;  and  two  or  three  Gallons  of  the 
Matter  remaining  after  the  firft  Lotion.  Then  turning 
the  Winch,  they  give  Motion  to  the  upper  Mill-ftone  ; 
which  grinding  the  Matter  and  the  Quickfilvcr  violently 
together,  the  Particles  of  Gold  and  Silver  become  more 
calily  amalgamated  therewith:  This  Work  they  conti- 
tinue  for  two  Hours ;  when  opening  the  Bung,  the 
Water  and  Earth  run  out,  and  a  lrefli  Quantity  is 
put  in. 

The  Earths  arc  ufually  patted  thus  through  the  Mill 
three  Times  ;  and  the  fame  Quantity  of  Mercury  ufually 
ferves  all  the  three  Times.  When  there  is  nothing  left 
in  the  Mill  but  the  Mercury,  united  with  the  Gold  and 
Silver  which  it  has  amalgamated,  they  take  it  out,  and 
wattling  it  in  divers  Waters,  they  put  it  in  a  thick  Bag, 
and  lay  in  a  Prefi  to  fqueeze  out  the  Water  and  the  loo  Ik 
Quickfilvcr:  The  remaining  Quickfilvcr  they  evaporate 
by  Fire  in  a  Retort,  or  an  Alan  hick.  The  Metal  which 
remains  they  refine  with  Lead,  or  part  it*  with  Aqua 
i'ortis,  as  deferibed  in  my  Trcatife  of  Refining,  under 
the  Letter  R. 

As  for  Black-Smiths ,  their  Workfhop  muft  likewife  be 
fitted  with  a  Forge,  Anvils,  and  Hammers,  of  different 
Sizes,  Files,  Vices,  &c. 

The  Forge  of  a  Blacldmith,  as  likewife  of  the  feveral 
other  Operators  in  Iron,  is  very  Ample. 

The  Hearth,  or  Fire-place,  is  a  Mails  of  Bricks  about 
two  Feet  fix  Inches  high  :  The  Back  of  die  Forge  is 
built  upright  to  the  Cicling,  and  is  inclofcd  over  the  Fire¬ 
place  with  a  Hovel,  which  leads  into  a  Chimney  to 
carry  away  the  Smoak.  In  the  Back  of  the  Forge, 
againft  the  Fire-place,  is  a  thick  Iron  Hate,  with  a  Taper 
fixed  therein,  about  live  Inches  long,  called  the  Trivel, 
into  which  the  Nofe  or  Pipe  of  the  Bellows  is  received: 
The  Ufe  of  this  Plate  and  Tcwel  is,  to  prefer ve  the 
Pipe  of  the  Bellows,  and  the  Back  of  the  Hearth  from 
being  burnt.  Right  before  the  Back,  at  about  two 
Feet  Dillance,  is  the  Trough  filled  with  Water,  to  wet 
the  Coals  in,  and  thereby  incrcalu  their  Force  j  as  alio 
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punch  the  Iron  in.  Behind  the  Back  of  the  Forge  is 
placed  the  Bellows,  one  of  whofe  Boards  is  fixed  fo  that 
it  moves  not  either  upwards  or  downwards  j  and  to  the 
other  is  fitted  a  Rope,  Chain,  or  even  Rod;  which  rifing 
perpendicularly,  if  fixed  to  a  crofs  Piece,  called  the 
Rocker ,  which  moving  on  a  kind  of  Fulcrum  near  the 
Middle,  ferves  as  a  Handle. 

By  drawing  down  this  Handle,  the  moveable  Board 
of  the  Bellows  rifes ;  and  by  a  confidcrable  Weight  atop 
of  its  upper  Board,  finks  it  down  again;  and  by  this  al¬ 
ternate  Agitation  performs  the  Office  of  a  Pair  of  Bel¬ 
lows. 

Braziers  and  Copper-fmiths  Forge  differs  but  little 
from  that  already  deferibed,  unlefs  that  it  is  much  lefs, 
and  that  nothing  is  burnt  in  it  but  Charcoal  ;  the  Metals 
ufed  by  thefe  Operators  not  being  able  to  fuflain  the 
Violence  of  Pic-coal. 

Iron  is  hammered  and  forged  two  Ways,  either  by 
the  Force  of  the  Hand,  in  which  there  are  ufually  feveral 
Perfons  employed,  one  of  them  turning  die  Iron,  and 


hammering  like  wife,  and  the  reft  onfy  hammering 

Or  by  the  Force  of  a  Water-Mill  ;  which  rif 
works  feveral  huge  Hammers  beyond  the  Force 
under  the  Strokes  whereof  the  Workmen  nref,.^  i  ’ 
Lumps,  or  Pieces  of  Iron,  which  are  fuftainJd 
End  by  the  Anvils,  and  at  the  other  by  Iron  ri  ^ 
fattened  to  the  Cieling  of  the  Forge.  Ums 

This  Jafi  Way  of  Forging  is  only  ufed  in  die  U,  r 
Works,  as  Anchors  for  Ships,  &c.  which  ufually  wIm 
feveral  thoufand  Pounds.  For  lighter  Works  a  f  \ 
Man  fuffices  to  hold,  heat,  and  turn  with  one  r.f  j 
while  he  ttrikes  with  the  other.  Each  Purpofe 
Work  is  defigned  for  requires  its  proper  Heat  if- 
be  too  cold,  it  will  not  feel  the  Weight  of  the  Hamm  * 
as  the  Smiths  call  it  (/.  e.  will  not  ftretch  or  cive  Ur! 
and  if  it  be  too  hot,  it  will  red- fear,  L  e.  break,  or  cnr'  f 
under  the  Hammer.  ClaClwie 

The  feveral  Heats  the  Smiths  give  their  Iron 

i.  A  blood-red  Heat.  2.  A  white  Flame-Heat.  V^A 
fparkling  or  welding  Heat.  *  ^ 
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SOAP-MAKING,  is  the  Art  of  preparing  a  kind 
of  Patte,  fometimes  hard  and  dry,  and  fometimes 
foft  and  liquid  ;  much  ufed  in  wafhing  and  whitening 
Linen  ;  and  for  various  other  Purpoies,  by  the  Dyers, 
Perfumers,  Hatters,  Fullers,  &c, 

There  are  three  principal  Sorts  of  Soap  manufactured 
in  England,  viz.  the  foft,  the  hard,  and  the  Ball-Soap. 
The  foft  Soap  again  is  either  white  or  green. 

The  chief  Ingredients  ufed  in  making  the  green  foft 
Soap,  are  Lyes  drawn  from  Pot-afli  and  Lime,  boiled 
up  with  Tallow  and  Oil.  Firtt,  the  Lye  and  Tallow  are 
put  into  the  Copper  together;  and  when  melted,  the 
Oil  is  put  to  it,  and  the  Copper  made  to  boil ;  then  the 
Fire  is  dampt  or  ftopt  up,  while  the  Ingredients  lie  in 
the  Copper  to  knit  or  incorporate  ;  which  done,  the 
Copper  is  fet  on  boiling,  being  fed  or  filled  with  Lyes, 
as  it  boils,  till  there  be  a  fufficient  Quantity  put  therein  : 
Then  it  is  boiled  off  with  all  convenient  Speed,  and  put 
into  Cafks. 

There  arc  two  Sorts  of  white  Soap  ;  one  Sort  thereof 
is  made  af  ter  the  fame  Manner  as  green  foft  Soap  is.  Oil 
excepted,  which  is  not  ufed  in  White.  The  other  Sort 
is  made  from  Lyes  of  Allies  of  Lime  boiled  up  at  twice 
with  Tallow. 

Firtt,  a  Quantity  ofLye  and  Tallow  are  put  into  the 
Copper  together,  and  kept  boiling  ;  being  fed  with  Lye 
as  it  boils,  until  it  grains,  or  is  boiled  enough  ;  then  the 
Lyes  are  feparated  or  di (carded  from  the  tallowiJli  Part, 
which  Part  is  removed  into  a  Tub,  and  the  Lyes  thrown 
away  :  This  is  called  the  firtt  half  boiled.  Then  the 
Copper  is  charged  again  with  frefh  Tallow  and  Lyes, 
and  the  firtt  half  boil’d  put  out  of  the  Tub  into  the  Cop¬ 
per  a  fecond  Time  ;  where  it  is  kept  boiling  with  frefh 
Lyes  and  Tallow  till  it  comes  to  Perfection.  It  is  then 
put  out  of  the  Copper  into  the  fame  fort  of  Calks,  as 
are  ufed  in  green  foft  Soap. 

As  to  hard  Soap. — It  is  made  with  Lyes  from  Attics 
and  Tallow,  and  mod  commonly  boiled  at  twice :  The 
firtt  called  a  half  boiling,  lias  the  fame  Operation  as  the 
firtt  half  boil’d  of  foft  white  Soap.  Then  the  Copper  is 
charged  with  frefh  Lyes  again,  and  the  firtt  half-boil’d 
put  into  it,  where  it  is  kept  boiling,  and  fed  with  Lyes 
as  it  boils,  till  it  grains,  or  is  boiled  enough  ;  then  the 
Lyc  is  clifehargcd  from  it,  and  the  Soap  put  into  a  Frame 
to  cool  and  harden.  There  is  no  certain  Time  for 
bringing  off  a  boiling  of  any  of  thefe  Sorts  of  Soap ;  it 
frequently  takes  up  Parc  of  two  Days. 


The  Ball  Soap  is  made  with  Lyes  from  Allies  and  Td- 
low.  The  Lyes  are  put  into  the  Copper,  and  boiled  till  the 
watery  Part  is  quite  gone,  and  there  remains  nothin*  in 
the  Copper  but  a  fort  of  nitrous  Matter  (the  very  Strength 
or  Eflence  of  the  Lye;)  to  this  the  Tallow  is  put/imd 
the  Copper  kept  boiling,  and  ftirring  for  about  half  an 
Hour,  in  which  Time  the  Soap  is  made  ;  and  then  it  is 
put  out  of  the  Copper  into  Tubs  or  Bafkcts  with  Sheets 
in  them ;  and  immediately  (while  foft)  made  into  Balls. 
It  requires  near  twenty- four  Flours  to  boil  away  the  wa¬ 
tery  Part  of  the  Lye. 

Note,  That  there  is  a  fmootli  undhious  Kind  of  Earth  * 
found  in  the  Levant,  called  Soap-Earth ,  / halites 
and  ufed  as  Soap.  The  Soap-Earth,  Dr.  Smith 
tells  us,  is  only  had  in  two  Places  near  Hemlea 
fix  Leagues  to  the  Eaft  of  Smyrna.  It  is  in  effeft 
of  itfelf  a  fine  Soap,  boiling  and  (hooting  up  out 
of  the  Earth.  It  is  gathered  always  before  Sun- 
rife,  and  in  Mornings  when  there  falls  no  Dew;  fo 
that  a  Stock  mutt  be  laid  up  in  the  Summer  Months, 
to  ferve  all  the  Year.  In  fome  Places  it  comes  up  an 
Inch  or  two  above  the  Surface  of  the  Ground ;  hut 
the  Sun  rifing  on  it,  makes  it  fall  again.  Every 
Morning  there  returns  a  frefh  Crop. 

The  foft  Soap  is  the  mod  common  in  England ,  and 
the  belt ;  they  having  not  found  the  Secret  yet  of 
making  good  hard  Soap.  In  France  they  fcldoin 
ufe  any  other  but  hard  Soap ;  fome  whereof  is  quite 
white,  and  others  marbled  blue ;  the  white  being  ac¬ 
counted  the  bett  of  the  two.  Soft  Soap  is  an  excellent 
Remedy  to  kill  Crab  Jice,  by  rubbing  the  Part  with  it. 

There  is  fo  great  a  Confumption  of  Soap  in  England , 
and  it  pays  fo  confidcrable  a  Duty  to  the  King,  that  it 
is  one  of  the  belt  Branches  of  the  Revenue  ;  therefore 
particular  Care  is  taken  by  the  Commilfioners  of  the 
Excifc,  that  no  Fraud  be  committed  on  the  Part  of  the 
Soap-Boilers,  who  have  thu  Honour  to  have  always  their 
Coppers,  while  they  arc  at  Work,  attended  by  one  of 
his  Ma  jetty's  Officers ;  who  are  pretty  exaft,  actuated 
to  it  in  Part  by  their  own  Probity,  and  in  Part  by  their 
own  private  Intcrctt,  for  when  they  arc  found  negligent, 
they  are  defired  to  make  Room  for  another ;  and  when 
they  find  Soap-Boilers  working  in  an  unentered  Place, 
they,  on  Convi<5lion,  arc  handfomely  rewarded;  which 
alone  is  capable  to  make  them  over-diligent. 
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SOCIETY,  foci  eta's,  is  an  Aflemblage  of  Union  of 
feveral  Perfons  in  the  fame  Place,  for  their  mutual 
jVfliftance,  Intereft,  or  Entertainment. 

We  have  a  great  many  Kinds  of  Societies ,  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  different  Ends  propofed  by  them,  viz.  Civil 
Societies ,  Religious  Societies ,  Utter  ary  Societies ,  and 

Societies. 

A  'Trading  Society ,  is  a  Contract  or  Agreement  be- 
tween  two  or  more  Perfons,  whereby  they  bind  them- 
felves  together  for  a  certain  Time,  and  agree  to  lhare 
equally  in  the  Profits  or  Lofies  which  fhall  accrue  in  the 
Affairs,  for  which  the  Society  or  Copartnerlhip  is  con¬ 
tracted. 

There  are  in  England  feveral  very  confiderable  Socie¬ 
ties  of  this  Kind,  as  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  the 
Turkey,  Eajl-India ,  Mufcovy ,  Eaftland ,  Greenland,  Spa- 
nifi,  African,  South-Sea ,  and  Hudfons-Bay  Companies. 
The  Inflitutions,  Policies,  (Ac.  whereof  I  have  related 
in  my  Treatife  of  Commerce  under  the  Letter  C. 

By  the  Roman  Law,  the  focial  Contraft  needs  no  other 
Solemnity  but  the  foie  Confent  of  Parties,  without  any 
Writing  at  all :  But  among  us  Articles  of  Copartnerlhip 
are  required.  There  is  no  Contract  wherein  Probity  is 
more  required  than  in  Society  ;  inafmuch  as  the  Laws 
pronounce  thofe  null,  that  are  made  contrary  to  Equity, 
and  with  Defign  to  deceive. 

There  is  in  my  Opinion  no  greater  Theft,  and  which 
can  be  more  odious,  both  before  God  and  Man,  than 
that  committed  by  a  Copartner,  who  prefers  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  Intereft  to  the  common  Good  of  the  Society  *,  or 
who  being  intruded  with  the  whole  Stock,  appropriates 
the  greateft  Part  thereof  to  his  own  Ufe  ;  thele  are  enor¬ 
mous  Frauds,  much  worfe  than  thofe  committed  by  pub- 
lick  Robbers  5  for  thefe  may  be  driven  to  it  through 
mere  Want ;  and  if  taken  are  punifhed  with  Death  5 
but  thofe  through  a  Perfidy,  which  cannot  be  too  much 
abominated,  make  ufe  of  the  great  Confidence  others 
repofe  in  them,  to  plunder  them  with  Impunity,  the 
Laws  being  deficient  in  this  Point,  and  having  not  fuf- 
ficiencly  provided  again  ft  thofe  perfidious  Robbers. 

The  French  diftinguifh  three  Kinds  of  mercantile  So¬ 
ciety,  ordinary  Society,  called  alfo  collective  and  general'. 
Society  in  commendam,  or  Comniandity  ;  and  anonymous  So¬ 
ciety,  called  alfo  momentary,  and  inconnue. 

Society  in  commendam ,  &c.  is  that  between  two  Per¬ 
fons,  one  of  whom  only  puts  his  Money  into  the  Stock, 
without  doing  any  other  Office  of  a  Co-Partner  ;  the 
ocher,  who  is  called  the  Complementary  of  the  Society, 
difpacching  all  the  Bufincfs  under  his  own  Name..  This 
Society  (if  the  Complementary  be  an  honeft  Man)  is  very 
ufcful  to  the  State  ;  inafmuch  as  all  Kinds  of  Perfons, 
even  Nobles,  and  Men  of  the  Robe,  may  contract  it ; 
and  thus  make  their  Money  of  Service  to  the  Publick : 
And  thofe  who  have  no  Fortune  of  their  own  to  trade 
withal,  hereby  find  Means  of  eftablifhing  thcmfclvcs  in 
the  World,  and  of  making  their  Induftry  and  Add  refs 
fcrviceablc. 

Anonymous  Society,  is  that  where  all  the  Members  arc 
employed,  each  particularly  in  the  common  Intereft,  and 
each  accountable  for  Profits,  (Ac.  to  the  reft ;  but  with¬ 
out  the  Publick's  being  informed  thereof.  So  that  the 
Seller  has  only  an  Adlion  againft  the  particular  Buyer,  no 
other  Name  appearing. 

It  is  alio  called  momentary,  bccaufe  frequently  made  on 
particular  Occafions,  and  ccafing  with  them  ;  as  in  the 
making  a  Purchafe,  the  felling  any  Commodity,  (Ac. 

Of  this  they  diftinguifh  four  Kinds  :  Society  by  Partici¬ 
pation,  which  is  ufually  formed  by  Letters  from  one 
City  to  another,  where  a  Merchandife  is  to  be  bought 
or  fold. — The  fccontl  is  when  two  or  three  Perfons  go 
together  to  Fairs  to  buy  Goods.  The  third,  when  two 
or  three  Perfons  agree,  to  buy  up  the  whole  of  fome 
Commodity  in  any  Country  ;  to  fell  it  again  at  their  own 
Price. —  And  the  fourth  is,  when  three  or  four  Perfons 
make  a  Journey  together,  to  buy  and  fell  the  fame  Com¬ 
modity  \  beficlc  Merchants,  People  of  Quality,  (Ac.  are 
admitted  into  thefe  anonymous  Societies. 

Religious  Societies  are  Parties  of  Perfons,  formed  either 
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to  live  regularly  together  5  or  to  promote  the  Intereft  of 
Religion  ;  or  to  cultivate  it  in  themfelves. 

Of  the  firft  Kind  are  all  Congregations  of  ReligioUs ; 
particularly  the  Jefuits,  who  are  called  the  Society  of 
Jefus ;  though  they  more  ufually  call  themfelves  the 
Conipany  of  Jef us.  The  Society  of  Sorbonne.  The  Society 
of  St.  Thomas  de  Villeneuve,  inftitured  in  1660,  by  F. 
Ange  le  Proufi.  The  Society  of  St.  Jofeph ,  inftituted  in 
1 03  S.  The  Society  of  Bretagne,  a  Reform  of  Benedict 
tines,  in  1606.  And  the  Society  of  Jefus,  a  religious  mi¬ 
litary  Order,  inftituted  by  Pius  II. 

To  this  firft  Kind  may  likewife  be  referred  all  the  So¬ 
cieties  among  the  Roman  Catholicks,  known  under  the 
Name  of  Confreries ;  who  are  a  certain  Number  of  Per¬ 
fons,  who  meet  together  at  certain  Times,  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  Church,  which  they  have  chofen  for  the  Purpofe  i 
to  perform  fome  particular  A£t  of  Devotion,  or  of 
Charity,  or  of  both;  for  it  is  either  to  pray  for  thofe 
who  are  at  the  Point  of  Death,  fo  foon  as  they  are  in¬ 
formed  of  it  by  the  tolling  of  the  Bell ;  and  then  no 
Matter  at  what  Time  of  the  Day  or  Night,  all  thofe 
that  can  pofiibly  refort  to  the  Church  *,  or  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  Sacrament,  when  carried  to  a  fick  Perfon  ;  or 
to  alfift  at  Funerals,  (Ac.  all  which  they  do  freely,  and 
of  their  own  Accord,  without  receiving  the  leaft  Retri¬ 
bution  for  it. 

Of  the  fecond  Kind  ate,  the 

Societies  for  Reformation  of  Manners >  and  putting  in 
Execution  the  Laws  againft  Immorality  and  Prophane- 
nefs.  It  was  fet  on  foot,  very  near  fifty  Years  ago,  by 
five  or  fix  private  Perfons  in  London ;  but  is  fince  ex¬ 
ceedingly  increafed,  by  a  Number  of  Members  of  all 
Denominations :  A  particular  Body  of  the  moft  confi- 
derable  hereof,  bear  the  Expences  of  Profecutions,  (Ac. 
without  any  Contribution  from  the  reft  :  Thefe  chiefly 
apply  themfelves  to  the  profecuting  Perfons  for  Swear¬ 
ing,  Drunkennefs,  and  prophaoing  the  Sabbath.  An¬ 
other  Body  of  about  fifty  Perfons,  apply  themfelves  to 
the  fuppreffingLewdnefs ;  and  by  them  above  500  lewd 
Houfes  have  been  once  fuppreffed.  A  third  Body  confifte 
of  Conftables.  A  fourth  of  Informers. 

Befides  thefe  are  eight  other  regular,  mixed  Bodies 
of  Houfe-keepers,  and  Officers,  who  infpeeft  the  Beha¬ 
viour  of  Conftables  and  other  Officers,  alfift  in  torching 
diforderly  Houfes,  (Ac.  feizing  Offenders,  giving  Infor¬ 
mation,  (Ac.  There  are  feveral  Societies  of  this  Kind  at 
London ,  Brijlol ,  Canterbury ,  Nottingham ,  &rc. 

The  Society  for  propagating  the  Go f pel  in  f  oreign  Parts+ 
was  inftituted  by  King  William,  in  170,1,  for  fecuring  a 
Maintenance  for  an  orthodox  Clergy,  and  making  other 
Provifions  for  the  Propagation  ot  the  Gofpel,  in  the 
Plantations,  Colonies,  Factories,  (Ac.  To  that  End  he 
incorporated  the  Archbilhops,  feveral  Bifhops,  and  othei* 
of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy,  to  the  Number  of 
90,  into  a  Body,  with  Privilege  to  purchafe  two  choufand 
Pounds  a  Year  Inheritance,  and  Effaces  for  Lives  or  Years, 
with  other  Goods  to  any  Value. 

They  meet  yearly  on  the  third  Friday  in  February,  to 
chufe  a  Preffdcnc,  Vicc-Prcfident,  and  other  Officers  9 
and  the  third  Friday  in  every  Month  to  tranfaft  Bufi- 
nefs,  depute  fit  Perfons  to  take  Subfcriptions  for  the  laid 
Ufcs ;  and  of  all  Monies  fo  received,  to  give  Account 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  (Ac.  They  have  a  (landing 
Committee  at  the  Chapter-Houfe  to  prepare  Matters 
for  the  monthly  Meeting,  which  is  held  at  St.  Martin's 
Library. 

Tlie  Society  for  propagating  Chrijtian  Knowledge,  wan 
begun  in  1 699,  by  Perfons  of  Worth,  (Ac.  Its  original 
Defign  was  to  propagate  Religion  in  the  Plantations,  to 
fccure  the  pious  Education  of  the  Poor  at  Home,  and 
to  reclaim  thofe  that  err  in  the  Fundamentals  of  Chri- 
ftianicy. 

In  the  Year  1701,  they  had  procured  confiderable? 
Charities,  and  had  tranfmicred  the  lame  to  the  Planta¬ 
tions,  in  Libraries,  Bibles,  Caccchifms,  (Ac.  with  a  vo¬ 
luntary  Maintenance  for  feveral  Minillers  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Plantations.  But  the  Society  for  propa¬ 
gating  the  Gofpel  into  foreign  Parts,  being  then  inih- 
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tutcd,  they  were  incorporated,  by  Charter,  into  the 
jame ;  and  thus  difeharged,  as  a  particular  Society ,  from 
the  further  Purfuit  of  that  Branch  of  their  original  De¬ 
li  gn :  Whereupon  they  turned  themfelves  to  the  other; 
and  are  now  very  confiderable,  by  great  Acceflions  from 
among  the  Clergy  and  Laity. 

They  meet  weekly  to  concert  Meafures  for  raifihg 
Charity  for  the  Education  of  poor  Children,  and  fetting 
up  Schools  for  that  Purpofe  ;  as  alfo  for  the  more  regu¬ 
lar  Difpofal  of  pious  Books,  and  Catechifms  ;  for  In- 
ftruftion  of  ignorant,  erroneous,  &c.  By  the  Afiiftance 
of  Members  of  other  religious  Societies ,  they  have  pro¬ 
cured  Subfcriptions  for  the  Education  of  above  three 
thoufand  Children,  who  are  placed  out  in  Schools,  about 
London ,  and  taught  Reading,  Writing,  Pfalmody,  ft? c. 
They  have  difperfed  a  great  Number  of  Books  among 
the  Poor  in  the  Fleet,  Army,  &c,  and  have  procured 
leveral  to  be  tranflated  into  Welch ,  and  other  foreign 
Languages,  and  difperfed  accordingly. 

Of  the  third  Kind  are  divers  religious  Societies ,  pro¬ 
perly  thus  called  ;  firft  fet  on  Foot  in  London ,  about  the 
Year  167S,  by  a  few  young  Men,  who  agree  to  meet 
weekly  for  Prayer,  Pfalmody,  and  fpiritual  Conferences. 
They  are  now  increafed  to  forty  diftinft  Bodies,  who 
have  fet  up  publick  Prayers  in  many  Churches,  where  it 
was  not  ;  procure  frequent  Adminiftrations  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  ;  and  maintain  Lectures  on  that  Subject,  in  one 
Church  or  another,  almoft  on  every  Sunday  Evening. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  there  are  Jikewife  fome 
Societies  of  Criticks,  in  London ;  but  as  Criticifm  is  very 
near  a-kin  to  Malice,  Jealoufy,  and  Calumny  ;  and 
when  not  directed  by  Equity,  and  Wifdom,  degene¬ 
rates  always  into  fome  of  thefe  Vices  ;  I  have  fome 
Reafon  to  fuppofe  that  fome  of  thofe  Societies  arc  not 
free  from  them. 

The  Society  I  defign  to  take  a  particular  Notice  of 
in  this  Place,  is  that  for  which  Men  were  in  Part  created, 
and  which  is  founded  on  mutual  Love,  and  fincere 
Friendfhip.  For  it  is  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  .that 
when  the  divine  Creator  faid  after  he  had  formed  Adam , 
that  it  is  not  good  he  fhould  be  left  alone,  but  have  a 
Companion  like  to  himfelf ;  his  foie  View  was  not  then 
the  Propagation  of  the  human  Race,  but  likewife  that 
every  Individual  having  the  fame  Origin,  and  the  fame 
End,  the  fame  Subflance,  and  the  fame  Form,  the 
fame  intelleftual  Faculties,  and  the  fame  Operations  *, 
they  Ihould  all  unite  in  the  fame  Views,  all  confuk 
the  fame  Intcrcft,  and  all  feck  the  fame  moral  Good, 
which  he  knew  could  not  be  effected  but  by  a  great  U- 
nanimity,  and  mutual  and  fincere  Love.  It  was  on  that 
he  had  founded  that  beautiful  Harmony,  which  had  made 
of  the  whole  Earth  a  terreftrial  Paradife,  and  whence  had 
re ful ted  a  juft  Subordination  between  the  different  Mem¬ 
bers  of  that  numerous  Society  of  Adam's  Children,  which 
had  made  them  all  aft  in  their  refpeftive  Stations,  as  be¬ 
ing  all  infpired  by  the  fame  Principles,  all  aftuated  by  the 
fame  Motives,  and  as  if  they  had  all  had  between  them 
but  one  Heart  and  one  Soul.  It  was  likewife,  with 
that  Defign  that  Man  was  formed  in  God’s  Image,  i.  e. 
that  as  by  the  eternal  and  reciprocal  Love  which  fubfift 
between  the  firft  and  fccond  Perfon  of  the  blcfTed  Tri¬ 
nity,  they  produce  a  third  ;  likewife  by  the  temporal, 
and  reciprocal  Love,  which  fhould  have  fubfifted  be¬ 
tween  the  human  Creatures,  had  proceeded  the  temporal 
Felicity,  which  had  been  the  great  Acccffory  to  their 
eternal  one. 

But  alas,  we  do  not  find,  that  that  reciprocal  Love, 
fo  per f eft  as  God  had  conceived  it,  had  ever  any  Exift- 
encc  but  in  his  divine  Ideas,  for  even  in  the  Garden, 
while  Adam  pcrfeverct!  in  his  Innocence,  wc  do  not  find 
in  the  facrcd  Writings,  that  there  was  a  reciprocal 
Love  between  him  and  Eve  ;  indeed  it  is  laid  that 
Love  was  fo  great,  and  fo  fincere,  on  Adam's  Side, 
that  he  rather  chofe  to  difobey  the  Orders  of  his 
Creator,  and  therefore  deferve  Death,  which  was  the 
Conlcqucncc  thereof,  than  to  run  the  Rifle  of  vexing 
her,  in  refilling  to  cat  of  the  forbidden  Fruit  ;  but 
the  Heart  of  live  was  not  fo  paffionatcly  afFcfted  ;  fincc 
flic  preferred  the  Perfuafions  of  the  Serpent  to  the  Fe¬ 
licity  of  her  loving  Companion  ;  having  heard,  as  well 
as  he,  the  frightful  Anathema  fulminated  again  A*  the 
Of]  cndcr.  That  lM  Society }  of  the  human  Race,  which 
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confided  then  but  of  two  Perfons,  who  were  b 
equally  .great,  equally  perfeft,  who  commanded  whh 
equal  abfolute  Power  to  all  the  other  Creatures  •  wh 
Interefts  were  entirely  the  fame,  there  being  no  orh 
then  to  purfue,  which  could  even  infpire  either  of  t| 
with  the  leaft  Inclination  to  do  it ;  that  firft  Society 
I,  feemingly  fo  perfeft,  and  fo  well  eftablifhed,  could  ' 
notwithstanding  remain  long  inacceffible  to  Perfidy  ^ 
Deceit;  for  Eve  ufed  all  the.  Means  fhe  fhould  j,0 
employed  to  cultivate  that  Union  which  the  Aim??6 
had  eftablifhed  between  her  and  Adam ,  I  mean? 
Power  flic  had  over  his  .Affcftions,  and  her  nat  ™ 1 
Charms,  to  break  it ;  fo  that  the  Woman  „\yas  th(>  'Tfi 
falfe  Friend  in  the  World.  The  Serpent  would 
tempt  yJdam  firft ;  becaufe  confcious  of  his  Gratitude  f°C 
fo  many  fignal  Favours  God  was  continually  heapino-u°r 
on  him;  and  of  his  fincere  and  unfeigned  Love  for#?" 
he  thought  lie  could  never  be  capable  to  perfuade 
to  difobey  his  Creator’s  Orders,  at  the  Rifle  of  rend 
his  Wife  eternally  unhappy.  Therefore  he  attempted 
Eve ,  whole  Love  he  knew  was  not  near  ft,  Wc]j  *  , 

in  her  Heart,  nor  fo  fincere  for  Adarnx  as  that  o i‘ shfa- 

was  for  her.  lie  employed  Ambition  and  CurioVtv 

two  PafTions  he  thought  could  make  the  greateft  Imnr/f 
fion  on  her  Mind  to  fupplant  it ;  though,  ac  the  lame 
Time,  would  make  Ufe  of  it,  or  rather  of  the  Shadow 
thereof,  which  Eve  left  for  Inheritance  to  her  Sex  to 
difguife  thofe  Pafilons  to  Adam,  and  m*ike  him  fwa^lovv 
the  Bait.  So  that  the  Want  of  Sincerity  in  Friendfliin 
was  the  only  Caufe  of  Adam's  Fall,  which  his  Defcen- 
dants  attribute  fallly  to  the  Cunning  of  the  Serpent,  fince 
the  Serpent  himfelf  was  fo  feafible  of  the  Weaknels  of  his 
Cunning,  that  he  thought  it  was  not  capable  to  deceive 
Adam  without  the  Afiiftance  of  the  Artifices  of  a  falfe 
Friend  ;  therefore  have  I  not  Reafon  to  fay,  that  a  reci¬ 
procal  Love  has  never  exifted  in  the  World ;  fince  in 
the  very  State  of  its  Infancy,  which  we  call  a  State  of 
Innocence,  by  Way  of  Eminence,  it  was  not  even 
known. 

It  is  true,  that  Adam's  Love  was  real ;  that  he  was 
Eve's  fincere  Friend  ;  but  that  alone  could  not  be  called 
Friendfhip,  Friendfhip  fuppofing  always  a  reciprocal 
Love,  otherwife  it  is  no  Friendfhip. 

It  had  been  deceiving  one’s  felf  to  believe  that  Friend?' 
fhip  could  have  fubfifted  between  Adam's  Children,  after 
their  Mother  had  given  them  fuch  an  Example  of Dif- 
fimulation  and  Deceit ;  and  it  is  reafonab  e  enough 
to  attribute  to  that  bad  Example,  the  Jealoufy  which 
reigned  .afterwards  between  Abel  and  Cain ,  which 
ended  ac  laft  in  a  Fratricide  ;  hence  all  the  Diforders, 
Impieties,  Injuftice,  Violence,  and  ail  the  other  Crimes, 
which  covered  afterwards  the  Face  of  the  Earth,  fo  as 
to  make  God  repent  of  having  created  the  World,  and 
form  the  Rcfolution  of  deftroying  entirely  that  wicked 
Generation  who  had  inherited  Eve's  Deceit  and  Perfidy. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  a  kind  of  Union  and  Friend- 
fhip  reigned  among  that  Society  which  God  was  pleafed 
to  fave  in  the  Ark,  from  die  univcrfal  Inundation  ;  other- 
wife  he  had  not  Jong  continued  to  them  that  divine  Pro- 
teftion,  which  brought  them  fife  on  Land  again,  in 
order  to  people  the  Earth  with  a  new  Generation  ;  lor 
as  a  Difunion  among  them  had  loon  bred  Jealoufy,  Spite, 
Malice,  Hatred,  Jars,  Contentions,  and  all  the  other 
Vices  which  arc  the  necefiary  and  fatal  Confequenccs 
thereof,  his  omnipotent  Hand  which  had  faved  them 
from  the  general  Calamity,  in  Conlidcracion  of  thelnno- 
cency  of  their  Manners,  and  kept  them  fufpended  all 
the  while,  between  Life  and  Death  ;  had  foon  left  them 
to  the  Fury  of  the  Waves,  and  the  Temped,  and  iul- 
fered  them  to  fhare  the  Fate  of  thofe  they  .had  imitated 
in  their  Perverfity. 

That  Union,  no  doubt,  though  ever  fo  i  in  perfeft,  was 
brought  from  the  Ark  on  Land  ;  and  which  God  beheld 
with  fo  much  Complaifance  and  Satisjaftion,  when- 
Noah  at  his  coming  out  of  the  Ark,  and  kneeling  on  the 
Shore  with  all  his  Family  to  thank  him  for  their  F re¬ 
fer  vation,  they  all  with  Unanimity  and  Concord  lend 
their  Vows  and  Prayers  to  his  Throne,  that  he  Iwore  ho 
would  never  drown  the  World  any  more  :  So  great  was 
the  Power  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  Love  among  bis 
Creatures,  as  to  be  capable  to  diliirm  his  Mantis,  which 
were  yet  iiuoaking  with  the  Thunder,  which  he  had  jo 


lately  launched  againft  the  criminal  Effects  of  Treachery 

and  Deceit. 

Tho’  Noah’s  Defendants  deviated  foon  From  their  for¬ 
mer  Innocence,  and  Divifion,  and  Broils  were  foon  intro¬ 
duced  among  them,  fo  as  to  oblige  them  to  be  Separated  ; 
v/e  have  fome  Reafon  to  believe  that  they  did  not  all  re¬ 
nounce  their  former  Union,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  was  preferved  and  cultivated  among  fome  of  them, 
fince  the  Antients  mention  often  the  Felicity  of  the 
Rejgn  of  Saturn,  or  golden  Age,  which  could  never 
have  been  fo  perfedfc  as  they  reprefent  it,  if  domeftick 
pivifions.  Broils,  and  Controversies  had  fubfifted  among 
the  Subjects  ;  but  as  they  reprefent  it  as  an  extraordinary 
or  uncommon  Thing,  or  rather  as  a  kind  of  Miracle, 
to  rive  us  to  underftand  that  it  did  not  continue  long  ; 
hence  we  may  eafily  conclude  that  lofing  Ground  by 
Degrees,  it  was  daily  confined  within  -narrow  Limits ; 
firfi:  from  a  whole  Kingdom  within  few  Provinces  •,  from 
provinces  within  the  fcanty  Compafs  of  Cities;  and 
degenerating  (till  more  and  more,  was  reduced  in  Time 
from  Cities  to  publick  Afiociations,  from  publick  Afio* 
ciations  to  private  Families,  and  to  few  Friends,  fo  as 
to  be  entirely  banifhed  at  laft  from  among  Mankind  ; 
which  mull  have  been  long  ago  their  unhappy  Fate  ; 
otherwife  Authors  would  not  reprefent  a  fine  ere  Friend , 
3s  a  kind  of  Prodigy,  worthy  the  Admiration,  not  only 
0f  the  Age  he  lived  in,  but  of  Pofterity  ;  the  more,  be- 
caufe  this  Phenomenon  is  feldomer  ieen  than  the  other  na¬ 
tural  ones,  its  being  not  fubjeCt  to  a  periodical  Revolution, 
feveral  Ages  pafiing  without  producing  a  fincere  Friend. 

None  but  generous  Souls,  and  Perfons  educated  in 
noble  Sentiments,  are  capable  of  Friendfhip  ;  for  thofe 
dirty,  bafe,  fneaking  Souls  who  mind  nothing  but  their 
own  private  Interelt,  which  is  at  prefent  the  Mafter- 
fpring  of  all  our  Actions,  from  the  Prince  to  the  meaneft 
of  his  Subjects,  cannot  familiarize  themfelves  with  that 
excellent  Virtue  ;  on  the  contrary  they  glory  in  their 
Perfidy  and  Deceit  and  feel  fuch  an  inward  Satisfac¬ 
tion,  when  they  have  made  thofe  two  Vices  fubfervient  to 
their  infamous  Ends,  to  the  Oppreffion  or  entire  Ruin 
of  their  Friends,  that  they  cannot  help  fhewing  that 
Satisfaction  outwardly,  by  applauding  themfelves  in  the 
Company  of  other  Scoundrels  like  themfelves,  on  their 
oppreftlve  Succefies.  I  know  at  this  prelent  Time 
Wretches  of  that  infamous  Charafter,  and  when  I  can¬ 
not  poffibly  avoid  feeing  them,  they  feldom  mifs  making 
me  think,  that  it  is  impofiible  that  thofe  rebellious  Spirits, 
or  rather  that  roaring  Lion  mentioned  by  the  Apoftle, 
who  is  always  Peeking  whom  he  can  devour,  fliould  be 
worfe  than  they.  Like  Vipers,  they  tear  the  very  Bofom 
that  gives  them  Birth  ;  like  Bafilifks,  they  kill  with  their 
own  Sight ;  like  thofe  Sea  Monfters  of  the  Fable,  they 
decoy  by  their  treacherous  Voice  their  Friends  into  Pre¬ 
cipices ;  and  like1  the  mofi:  dangerous  of  all  Serpents, 
they  in  left  the  Air  they  breathe.  But  how  could  they 
aft  otherwife  ?  fprung  from  a  Dunghil,  and  educated 
in  the  Duft,  at  icaft  mod:  of  them,  could  they  have 
nobler  Sentiments?  Which  fliould  caution  noble  ahd 
generous  Souls,  againft  contracting  Friendfhip  with  Per- 
Jons  of  that  Stamp  ;  for  though  it  is  very  polllble,  and 
wc  have  often  feen  it,  that  the  Difadvantages  of  Birth, 
are  repaired  by  the  Advantages  of  Education,  as  good 
Education  fcklom  accompanies  a  mean  Birth,  one  fliould 
be  very  furc  of  a  good  Education  before  lie  trulls  to  a 
mean  Birth  •,  uniris  Probity  Applies  the  Wants  of  one, 
and  rectifies  the  Difadvantages  of  the  other. 

Avarice,  Hypocrify,  Bigottifm,  Ignorance,  Coward¬ 
ice,  Adulation,  Self  conceit,  arc  Jikewifc  all  a  Bar  to 
Friendfhip,  and  one  fliould  ndver  choofc  for  his  Friend 
aPerfon  addicted  to  any  of  thofe  Vices  ;  for  an  ava¬ 
ricious  Perfon  will  always  not  only  prefer-  his  own  In- 
tcrclls  to  thofe  of  his  Friends,  but  even  facrifice  his  whole 
Fortune,  and  perhaps  his  Life,  to  the  lead  Appearance 
of  Lucre.  How  could  it  be  expedit'd  that  a  Wretch 
who  worfhips  no  other  Divinity  but  Mammon,  fliould 
prefer  it  to  a  Friend  ?  How  could  wc  imagine  that  he 
who  Leri fi ccs  his  own  domeftick  Peace,  and  all  the  law¬ 
ful  Plcafures  of  this  Life,  to  the  Toils  of  am  a  fling 
Kir  lies,  and  to  the  Inquietude  of  keeping  them  fafe  in 
his  own  Hands,  fhall  forget  them  a  Moment  to  enjoy 
Ids  Friends  ?  How  could  we  flatter  ourfelves  that  lie'll 
have  any  Inclination  to  relieve  us  in  our  Piftrcfs,  while 
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he  has  not  the  Heart  to  relieve  himfelf  ?  Shall  a  Wretch 
who  fuffers  himfelf  to  perifh  near  his  own  Trcafure,  for 
fear  of  dimiriifhing  it,  be  willing  to  put  his  Hand  to  if 
to  lave  even  our  Life  ?  No,  no,  an  Avaricious,  who  is 
not  even  a  Friend  to  himfelf,  is  not  capable  of  thofe 
Marks  of  Friendfhip  to  another  ;  fince  a  fincere  Friend 
mufl  confider  Riches  no  other  than  as  a  neceffary  Dirt, 
and  fliould  value  it  no  further  than  they  render  them 
capable  to  be  ferviceable  to  all  Mankind  in  general,  and 
to  his  Friends  in  particular,  wifhing  to  enjoy  them  no 
longer  than  they  can  anfwer  thofe  noble  and  generous 
Ends. 

Not  Money  only,  but  like  wife  Preferments,  Honours, 
Dignities,  and  all  that’s  rhe  more  capable  to  flatter  our 
Vanity  or  Ambition,  are  facrificed  to  Friendfhip  by  a 
fincere  Friend,  when  he  knows  that  he  cannot  enjoy 
them  without  abandoning  his  Friend  ;  with  what  inward 
Satisfaction  he  receives  that  pretended  Difgrace,  when  he 
reflects  that  it  is  a  new  Mark  he  gives  his  Friends  of  the 
Sincerity  of  his  Love,  and  that  nothing  more  is  to  hin¬ 
der  him  from  giving  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the  Pleafure 
of  enjoying  his  Friend  without  Obftacle  or  Controul ! 
which  to  a  fincere  one  is  an  anticipated  Felicity  ;  with 
what  Contempt  he  confidcrs  what  he  has  Jeff,  when  he 
compares  it  with  what  he  enjoys !  And  if  any  Thing  can 
be  capable  to  caiife  him  then  fome  Inquietude,  it  would 
be  the  Fear  of  lofing  too  foon  what  he  thinks  he  has 
acquired  too  late,  a  Tranquility  of  Mind  which  can  be 
found  no  where  but  in  a  mutual  Friendfnip.  Princes 
themfelves  have  defeended  from  their  Throne  to  have  a 
Tafte  of  that  Felicity  ;  and,  without  having  Recourfe  to 
Antiquity  for  Examples  of  that  Kind,  it  is  faid  of 
George  I.  King  of  Great  Britain ,  of  glorious  Memory, 
that  he  never  appeared  better  plealed  than  when  he  could 
find  an  Opportunity  of  forgetting  what  he  was,  a  great 
Prince,  to  appear  in  the  Company  of  few  Friends,  of 
whom  he  had  always  a  feleCt  Number,  fuch  as  he  had 
always  been,  and  would  always  be,  a  noble,  generous, 
and  fincere  Friend  ;  and  where  he  would  not  fuffer  to 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  otherwife  than  by  figna- 
Jizing  himfelf  by  greater  Marks  of  Friendfhip.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  thofe  happy  Moments  to  all  the  Pomp  and  Mag¬ 
nificence  his  Throne  was  adorned  with  ;  and  it  was  eafy 
to  judge  at  the  indicibJe  Satisfaction  he  feemed  to  enjoy 
then  that  he  thought  a  Court  had  no  Pleafure  compara¬ 
ble  to  that  of  enjoying  a  fincere  Friend  ;  for  himfelf 
Heaven  had  took  Pleafure  to  form  him  one,  by  adorning 
his  noble  Soul  with  all  the  excellent  Qualities  requifite 
for  it.  For  he  was  generous,  affable,  brave,  impartial, 
juft,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  Humanity  and  Companion, 
in  a  Word,  all  in  him  fpoke  a  fincere  Friend,  and  claim¬ 
ed  one,  for  I  really  believe  that  it  was  impofiible  to  fee 
him  without  loving  him.  Even  his  Enemies,  who  were 
prejudiced  againft:  him  on  other  Accounts,  could  not 
help  doing  him  that  Juflicc. 

We  mufl  be  as  cautious  of  chafing  an  Hypocrite,  or 
a  Tartuf  for  a  Friend,  as  an  Avaricious,  and  I  dare  fay, 
that  the  Hyptifcrite  is  the  mofi:  dangerous  of  the  two  ; 
for  how  could  wc  expcCt  that  he  who  is  continually  at¬ 
tempting  to  deceive  Heaven  icfelf,  will  deal  fmcerely 
with  us  ?  His  whole  Life  is  nothing  but  a  Texture  of 
Perfidy,  Falfhoods  and  Impofhircs,  the  more  dangerous, 
becaule  difguifed  under  the  Mafic  of  Religion.  Pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  infatuated  with  his  own  Perfections  and  Virtues, 
though  in  faft  he  is  fenfible  of  his  own  Wrctchedncfs, 
he  is  a  perpetual  and  very  bitter  Ccnfor  of  our  Conclude 
thc  leaft  Irregularities  thereof  he  cohdemns  with  the  fame 
Severity  as  if  they  were  the  moft  atcrocious  Crimes ; 
let  us  aCl  with  the  g reate ft  CircimifpeClion  and  Prudence 
human  Underftanding  is  capable  of,  he  always  finds  that 
wc  aCt  wrong,  bccaulc  if  he  was  to  find  otherwife,  he 
would  lofe  the  Opportunity  of  cxcrcifing  his  malicious 
Talent,  and  of  boafting  of  his  own  Perfections,  which 
he  would  have  the  World  think  are  not  to  be  paralleJIM  ; 
and  if  we  are  weak  enough  to  defire  being  accounted  his 
Friends,  we  mufl;  at  the  fame  Time  lubmit  ourfelves 
to  the  Difngfeemcnt  of  hearing  him  infinuate  fome  times 
even  to  ourfelves,  that  we  are  unworthy  of  his  Friendfhip, 
and  that  none  but  his  exccfljve  Companion,  could  en¬ 
gage  him  to  bear  our  Imperfections  and  Infirmities, 
whereof  he  makes  life  on  all  Occa Cions,  to  give  a  new 
Luftre  to  his  own  pretended  Perfections  >  fo  that  in  his 
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Opinion  our  Friendffiip  is  to  him  what  an  ugly  waiting 
Woman  is  to  a  beautiful  Ladyt  Fly,  fly,  fuch  Monfters, 
who  are  rather  bom  for  a  Plague  to  a  civil  Society, 
than  to  maintain  it  with  affincere  Friendfhip,  which  they 
are  not  capable  oh  To  call  fuch  Wretches  Friends,  is 
to  profane  that  facred  Name,  and  render  it  dcfpicable. 
For  to  expert  that  by  our  Compiaifance  and  Condefcen- 
fions,  we  (hall  infpire  them  at  lad  with  the  Sentiments 
of  a  true  Friendfhip,  is  to  flatter  onefelf  with  vain  Hopes, 
and  to  attempt  it  is  to  attempt  that  which  is  impoflible. 
Chafe  rather  the  greateft  Reprobate  for  your  Friend 
than  an  Hypocrite  ;  for  as  a  Reprobate  is  almofl  always 
fenfible  of  his  own  Demerit,  he  is  capable  of  admiring, 
and  even  approving  within  himfelf  the  Regularity  of 
your  Conduct,  your  Probity,  and  good  Manners,  and 
that  Approbation  may  be  a  Means,  after  you  have  con¬ 
tracted  a  ftridl  Friendfhip  with  him,  to  engage  him  to 
imirate  them  •,  but  fuch  a  Change  cannot  be  expelled  from 
an  Hypocrite,  who  thinks  that  his  Reputation  would  fuf- 
fer,  if  he  was  to  alter  in  the  lead;  his  Conduct  or  Man¬ 
ners. 

Ignorance  is  alfo  a  great  Obftacle  to  Friend/hip,  for  a 
Perlon  bred  in  it  is  not  fufceptible  of  the  lead  Sentiments 
of  Generality,  Sincerity  and  Gratitude ;  all  that  is  faid  to 
him  on  that  Subject,  even  fupported  by  the  mod  per- 
fuafive  Argument,  is  not  capable  to  diflipate  the  Clouds 
his  Underdanding  is  darkened  with;  he’ll  never  be  per- 
fuaded,  that  there  is  any  other  Love  than  the  imperfelt 
one  he  feels  within  himfelf,  and  which  proceeds  from 
natural  Sentiments  only  ;  imagining  falfely  that  all 
that  is  faid  of  another  Kind  far  preferable  to  it,  and 
much  more  perfelt,  is  nothing  but  a  Filtion  of  Perfons 
who  want  to  refine  on  all  Things.  He  thinks  that  it 
is  enough  if  he  does  not  wrong  his  Friends ;  but  that  it 
is  an  Impofition  to  attempt  to  perfuade  him  to  prefer  his 
own  Intered  to  his  ;  fince  we  are  ourfelves  the  Friends 
we  mud  love  fird,  and  preferable  to  all  others  ;  and  that 
to  facrifice  all  we  have  to  Friendfhip,  is  to  filence  the 
Sentiments  of  Nature  which  are  contrary  to  it. 

A  Coward  was  never  a  fincere  Friend,  for  his  Pufilla- 
nimity  is  alarmed  at  the  lead  Difficulty,  as  if  it  was  an 
unconquerable  ObdacJe  ;  as  his  whole  Study  is,  how  to 
avoid  all  the  Dangers  which  he  could  be  expofed  to ; 
it  cannot  be  reafonably  expelled  that  he  would  run 
any  to  ferve  his  Friend.  He  may  be  fenfible  of  his 
Misfortunes,  but  it  is  rather  by  a  Motive  of  Cowardice, 
than  of  Generality,  for  fear  the  fame  Thing  fhould  one 
Time  or  other  happen  to  him.  He  trembles,  he  turns 
pale  at  the  Recital  thereof,  he  fighs,  he  lifts  up  his 
Eyes  to  Heaven,  his  whole  Frame  feems  in  Convulfions, 
not  for  the  Calamities  of  his  Friend,  but  becaufe  his 
Imagination  is  fo  feized  with  a  panicle  Fear,  that 
while  the  Recital  lafls,  he  thinks  himfelf  affe&ed  with 
the  lame.  To  afk  fuch  a  Man  to  appear  for  his 
Friend,  in  any  Difficulty,  is  to  put  him  in  mortal 
Agonies  ;  and  rather  than  do  it,  he’ll  deny  having 
ever  been  acquainted  with  him.  But  a  brave  Man  af¬ 
fronts  all  the  greateft  Dangers  to  ferve  his  Friends,  and 
is  never  better  pleas’d,  bur  when  he  finds  fome  particu¬ 
lar  Occafion  of  ftgnalizing  his  Friendfhip.  He  thinks  it 
is  in  the  mod  difficult  Encounters,  that  a  Friend  has  Oc- 
calion  to  Ihe w  himlelf  fuch,  and  that  there  is  no  other 
Means  to  didinguifh  a  true  from  a  fidfc  Friendfhip.  The 
Old  Telia  men  t  gives  us  the  Example  of  a  brave  and  ge¬ 
nerous  Friend  in  the  Pcrfon  of  "Jonathan ,  who  expoled 
himfelf  daily  to  incur  the  Indignation  of  Saul  his  Father, 
to  lii vc  David  his  Friend  from  all  the  Snares  which  were 
Jaid  fur  him  ;  though  he  knew,  at  the  fame  Time,  that 
David  was  defigned  to  fupplant  him  in  the  Succcffion 
ro  the  Throne  of  ) 'fra el.  But  that  Example,  which  had 
no  Precedent,  has  had  no  Imitators.  For  where  is  the 
Prince  who  would  confult  the  Preservation  of  his  Rival 
to  the  Crown.  And  who  is  that,  on  the  contrary,  who 
would  refufc  to  accelerate  his  Delimit  ion  if  he  could?  I 
cannot  even  find  that  the  Friendfhip  of  David  fox  Jona¬ 
than  was  reciprocal ;  for  though  he  mourned  for  Jona¬ 
than's  Death,  in  an  extraordinary  Manner ;  it  is  cafy  to 
judge  by  the  Sequel,  that  his  Tears  were  rather  of  a  great 
Politician,  than  of  a  fincere  Friend. 

Adulation  or  Flattery,  and  true  Friendfhip,  arc  in¬ 
compatible  ;  for  as  Adulation  is  mod  commonly  accom¬ 
panied  with  Deceit,  and  calculated  to  difguife  Vice  and 
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Imperfeltions,  fo  far  as  to  give  them  but  too  often 
Name  of  Perfeltions  and  Virtues,  it  cannot  be  a*reeabl 
to  a  Virtue,  which  abhors  Diffim illation  and  Impoftur  C 
For  a  fincere  Friend  knows  how  to  make  a  juft  pymf 
rence  between  the  Imperfeltions  and  Perfections  0f  f 
Friend,  and  how  to  blame  the  one,  and  approve  th! 
other;  and  would  think  himfelf  guilty  of  the  greateft  p  C 
fidy,  and  unworthy  the  Name  of  a  Friend,  if  he  wasT 
approve  publickly,  what  he  cannot  help  condemning  *  ° 
wardly  ;  but  then,  what  he  difapproves,  he  does  it^hT" 
friendly  Manner,  between  his  Friend  and  himfelf  \v\u 
out  publick  Inveltives  and  Reproaches ;  and  content' 
himfelf  with  being  filent  in  publick,  on  what  hedjfa^ 
proves  in  fecret,  and  approves  then  what  is  worth' 
every  Body’s  Approbation.  For  it  is  no  Mark  offrien/ 
Ihip  to  condemn  publickly  our  Friends  ;  for  we  autho* 
rife  thereby  the  Invectives  of  his  Enemies,  difeourao" 
the  few  other  Friends  lie  may  have,  and  occafions°e 
certain  Coldnefs  between  him  and  us,  which 
chance  to  degenerate  afterwards  into  Hatred.  Fear 
always  a  Scoundrel,  who  flatters  you  becaufe  he  wants 
you  ;  for  a  generous  Soul,  .though  perhaps  at  the 
fame  Time,  he  wants  your  AffiftaWce,  will  never  at 
tempt  to  gain  your  Friendiliip  by  thofe  low  and  defnf 
cable  Means.  “ 

A  Man,  who  like  another  NarciJJus  is  enamoured 
with  his  own  Image,  will  never  love  another;  he  is 
too  much  taken  up  with  himfelf,  to  have  any  Time  to 
fpare  for  a  Friend. 

But  what  is  then  a  Jincere  Friend ,  that  it  is  f0  dift. 
cult  to  find  one.  A  fincere  Friend  is  a  Perfon  who 
loves  another  for  his  perfonal  Merit  only ;  without  anv 
other  View,  or  under  any  other  Confidcration  what¬ 
ever;  who  loves  him  in  all  the  different  States 
and  Conditions  of  Life  a  capricious  Fortune  can  be 
pleafed  to  place  him  ;  rather  more,  if  pofilble 

in  Adverfity  than  in  Profperity,  fince  it  is  in  Ad- 
verfity  that  Friendffiip  appears  in  its  greateft  Luftre  • 
for  as  we  are  not  all  born  with  the  fame  Con- 
flancy  and  Refolution,  to  bear  with  Indifference,  the 
great  Calamities  our  Lives  are  expofed  to  ;  fome  of  us  are 
but  too  fubjelt  to  (loop  under  their  Burthen,  and  to  Jofe 
entirely  at  laft  that  little  Courage,  which  the  favours 
of  Fortune  alone  were  capable  to  keep  up ;  then  it  is 
that  Friendfhip  muff  exert  itfelf ;  that  a  fincere  friend 
mull  not  wait  that  his  unhappy  Friend,  conkiom  of  hi:, 
wretched  Condition,  and  of  the  Abhorrence  a  vicious 
Work!  has  for  it,  meets  him  trembling  and  dc  jetted, 
half-way  ;  bur,  on  the  contrary,  go  and  feck  him  in  thofi: 
dark  Corners,  or  Retreats,  where  he  entertains  his  nicl.tn- 
cholly  Thoughts,  which  border  much  on  Ddjxiir, 
hide  his  unhappy  Condition  from  a  cenforious,  malicious 
and  unjufl:  World,  whom  he  knows  too  ready  to  laugh 
at  it,  or  attribute  his  Misfortunes  either  to  a  Want  of 
Merit,  or  of  Conduit ;  then  a  Friend  appearing  with 
that  becoming  and  unaffected  Compiaifance  and  Affa¬ 
bility,  which  are  infeparable  from  a  true  Friendffiip,  is 
foie  capable  to  diflipate  chat  thick  Cloud  which  darkens 
his  Underftanding,  and  keep  all  the  other  faculties  of 
the  Soul  unaltive.  Raifcd  from  his  profound  Lethargy, 
he  can  fcarce  believe  his  Senfcs,  when  he  fees  a  Perfon 
before  him,  whole  Face  is  free  from  the  Frowns  and 
fcornful  Looks,  the  Unfortunate  arc  almofl  always  ac- 
cofted  with  ;  and  with  that  Serenity  Fortune  caufes  when 
it  (miles.  And  inftcad  of  tedious  Exhortations  larded 
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with  malicious  Reproaches,  hears  friendly  In  treaties,  ren¬ 
dered  perfuafive  by  prefen t  Succours,  far  beyond  his 
Expectations,  and  exceeding  perhaps  the  forces  of  his 
Friend  ;  who  all  the  while  is  deaf  to  fa! ft*  and  malicious 
Reports,  unjufl  Reflections  and  Calumnies,  which  molt 
commonly  a  flail  a  Man  in  Did  refs,  to  render  his  Condi¬ 
tion  (till  more  wretched.  Fie  is  fenfible  that  thofe  who 
are  guilty  of  fuch  Barbarity,  arc  either  declared  Enemies 
of  the  Perfon  in  Affliction,  who  ufe  thofe  indirect 
Means  to  accelerate  his  total  Ruin,  by  di (funding  every 
body  from  afllfting  him  ;  or  faJfe  Friends  who  have  re¬ 
coil  rfe  to  them  to  cxcufc  themfelves  from  doing  it;  which 
is  the  common  Practice  of  the  pretended  Friends  ol  this 
vicious  Age,  and  who  arc  much  more  dangerous  than  the 
moft  mo  rial  Foes  who  declare  themfelves  fuch.  ror 
thofe  perfidious  Friends,  to  dillil  their  Poilon  with  mote 
Art,  begin  by  chiming  with  thole,  who  being 
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reptible  of  Sentiments  of  Humanity  and  Companion, 
nicy  the  Perfon  in  Afflidion,  and  with  whom  they  are 
not  particularly  acquainted,  for  no  other  Reafon  than 
becaufe  he  is  miferable  ;  larding  their  Difcourfe  with 
Abundance  of  but ,  and  //,  which  at  laft  bring  thofe 
trU]y  compaffionate  Perfons  to  the  Point  they  would 
have  them,  i.  e.  that  the  poor  Wretch  is  not  fo  worthy 
of  Companion  as  they  had  thought  him  at  firft,  fince 
bis  own  Friends  give  him  fo  wretched  a  Chara&er; 
which  muft  be  true,  fince  thofe  who  give  it  him,  having 
bad  his  Confidence,  and  ftudied  him  long,  cannot  be 
miftaken.  The  Perfidy  of  thofe  Monfters,  under  a  hu¬ 
man  Form,  works  with  a  (till  greater  Efficacy,  if  they 
have  the  Artifice  to  difguife  it,  as  mod  of  them  do, 
under  that  ufeful  Mafk  Hypocrify  ;  and  revile  their  un¬ 
happy  Friend  among  Perfons  who  are  truly  religious ; 
for  as  none  but  God  can  fathom  our  Hearts,  and  difco- 
ver  the  Secrets  thereof ;  how  is  it  poffible  that  thofe 
perfons  of  Probity  and  Virtue  could  fufped  another, 
whom  they  almoft  always  find  befieging  the  Altars  of  a 
God  of  Mercy  and  Compaffion  ?  How  can  they  imagine 
that  he,  who  they  fuppofe  is  continually  claiming,  that 
Mercy  and  Compaffion  for  himfelf,  has  none  for  others  ? 
put  they  are  miftaken  when  they  fuppofe  that  the  Hy¬ 
pocrite  is  intreating  God’s  Mercy  ;  for  as  he  has  his  Mind 
foil  of  nothing  ell'e  but  the  entire  Ruin  of  his  Friends, 
he  is  only  meditating  how  he  can  procure  it  fooner  and 
more  efie&ually ;  I  myfelf  have  heard  Men  of  that  in¬ 
famous  Character,  who  by  their  Hypocrify  had  acquired 
a  fort  of  Right  to  impofe  on  weak  Minds,  concerting 
Mcafurcs  at  the  Feet  of  the  Altars  to  that  Purpofe. 

There  is  another  Kind  of  falfe  Friends,  who  having 
not  quite  renounced  all  Sentiments  of  Honour  and  Hu¬ 
manity  ,  would  be  loth  to  contribute  towards  their 
Friend’s  Ruin  ;  but  are  either  afhamed,  or  afraid  of  ap¬ 
pearing  his  Friend  while  he  is  in  Diftrefs  *,  fo  that  they  will 
neither  opprefs,  nor  affift  him,  but  abandon  him  entirely 
to  his  unhappy  Fate  *  though,  for  my  Part,  I  make  but 
very  little  Difference  between  this  Sort  of  Friends  and 
thofe  above-mentioned,  and  think  them  both  equally 
guilty  of  a  Breach  of  Friendfhip,  and  almoft  in  the  fame 
cruel  Manner  ;  fince  he  who  refufes  to  affift  his  Friend 
in  his  Diftrefs,  is  as  much  acceffary  to  it,  as  he  that  has 
procured  it.  But  he  is  afraid,  perhaps,  was  he  to  affift 
his  unhappy  Friend,  either  to  difoblige  other  Friends 
whom  it  is  his  Interefi  to  manage,  or  to  incur  the  Difplea- 
fure  of  Men  in  Authority  ;  then  if  thofe  human  Con- 
fidcrations  are  capable  to  deter  him  from  appearing  a 
Fiiend,  he  boafts  in  vain  of  his  Friendfhip  5  for  a  real 
one  is  daring,  courageous,  intrepid ;  meets  with  no 
human  Confideration,  which  it  cannot  filence  *,  no  Obfta- 
cles,  Jet  them  be  ever  fo  great,  or  difficult,  which  it  can¬ 
not  conquer ;  Majefty,  Power,  Favour,  Interefi,  all  give 
way  to  it  •,  for  a  Friend  may  refped  the  Hand  which 
oppreffes  his  Friend,  and  at  the  fame  Time  relieve  him 
under  that  Hand,  and  even  wreft  him  from  it,  if  he  can 
do  it  without  violating  the  Laws  of  God  and  Man  ;  for 
the  Opprefior,  let  him  be  ever  fo  potent  or  fo  great,  muft 
have  a  very  mean  Soul  who  will  refufc  to  admire  and 
commend  the  courageous  Sincerity  of  fuch  a  Friend- 
ihip. 

But  where  can  wc  find  at  prefen t  Friends  of  that  Cha¬ 
racter  ?  in  the  Sanduary  ?  Alas  it  is  the  Place  where 
Difiimulation,  Deceit  and  Inconftancy  make  their  chief 
Rdidencc  \  there  appears  fometimes  perhaps  as  every 
where  elfc,  a  certain  Shadow  of  Friendftiip,  but  which 
vantflics  at  the  Angle  Appearance  of  private  Interefi, 
when  both  in  Competition.  Though  no  body  feems  to 
he  more  obliged  to  a  Uriel  Friendftiip  than  the  Clergy, 
fmee  they  pretend  both  to  pradile  and  preach  in  a  ftrider 
Manner  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift,  which  is  in  Part  founded 
un  Friendftiip,  fince  our  divine  Saviour  puts  the  Love 
ot  uni  Neighbour  on  a  Level  with  that  of  God,  when  he 
lays  to  the  Perlon  who  alk’d  him,  what  he  muft  do  to  be 
hvetl  ?  (J  hou  Jbalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
L't'(ir;y  and  thy  Neighbour  as  thyfclj.  Do  they  obferve 
ihat  Precept,  when  they  put  all  in  Ufe,  even  Calumnies, 
I’allhoods  and  Invcdives,  to  foment  Jcaloufy  and  Dif- 
knfion  among  us  ?  And  if  they  don’t,  can  they  exped 
to  be  hived  l  Is  that  to  follow  the  Example  of  the  be¬ 
loved  Difciple,  who  having  learned  the  Rules  of  Chri- 
Uian  Friend Ih ip,  in  the  very  Boioni  of  his  divine  Mailer, 
preached  lcavce  any  Thing  elfc  afterwards  ?  How  lean- 
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dalous  it  is  to  hear  nothing  elfe  in  our  Aftembiies,  which 
were  calculated  to  entertain  Friendftiip  among  us,  but 
uncharitable  Declamations  founded  on  falfe  Prejudices  j 
that  alone  will  always  be  an  Obftacle  to  a  perfed  Re¬ 
conciliation  between  us,  which,  if  once  removed,  would 
foon  be  accomplifhed.  Though  it  is  eafy  to  find  in  the 
Gofpel,  if  we  would  renounce  our  falfe  Prejudices,  that 
fuch  uncharitable  Declamations  are  entirely  contrary  to 
it.  What  would  we  think  of  a  Perfon,  who  inftead  of 
compofing  the  Differences  which  fubfift  in  a  private 
Family,  when  it  is  in  his  Power  to  do  it,  would,  on  the 
contrary,  foment  them,  and  widen  the  Breach  ?  would 
not  fuch  a  Monfter  excite  our  Indignation,  and  be  con- 
fidcred  as  a  Plague  in  the  Civil  Society?  What  muft  we 
think  then  of  thofe,  who  are  continually  fowing  the  Seed 
of  Difcord  and  Animofity  in  the  Family  of  Chrift?  What 
would  a  Jew,  or  an  honeft  Lagan,  think  of  it  chat  was  to 
hear  it,  and  was^fhewn  afterwards  in  the  Gofpel,  that 
formal  Command  of  loving  one  another  ?  Could  .he  be 
perfuaded  then,  that  that  Perfon  does  not  preach  a  Re¬ 
ligion  quite  different  from  that  of  Jefus  Christ  ?  If  there  be 
fome  Difputes  between  us  in  Points  of  Belief ;  Calumnies, 

lnvedives,  and  Sophifms,  will  never  decide  or  terminate 

them  ;  fuch  Means  are  never  ufed  in  civil  Differences 
but  by  thofe  who  are  confcious  that  they  have  not  the 
Right  on  their  Side  ;  and  CounfelJors  at  the  Bar  have 
never  Rccourfe  to  them,  but  when  they  know  1  hat  the 
Caufe  they  plead  is  as  good  as  loft.  Truth  is  the  beft 
Argument  we  can  ufe,  to  perfuade  and  confound  our 
Enemies  •,  and  calling  them  Names,  and  loading  them 
with  lnvedives,  make  them  triumph  before  the  moft 
fenfible  Part  of  Mankind.  Such  a  fcandalous  Conduct 
is  very  good  to  amufe  an  ignorant  Rabble,  which  de¬ 
lights  in  Diforders  and  Confufion  ;  but  it  is  defpifed,  and 
even  abhorred  by  thofe  of  a  found  Underftanding,>  and 
who  have  been  infpired  by  noble  Sentiments.  How  can 
we  exped  to  eftablifh  Friendfhip  among  us,  when  we 
we  are  taught  to  hate  one  another,  and  cut  one  another’s 
Throats  by  a  Motive  of  Religion  ?  If  we  think  that  our 
Brethren  have -deviated  from  the  Truth,  let  us  endeavour 
to  bring  them  to  the  Sheep-fold  on  our  Shoulders,  at  the 
Example  of  the  good  Shepherd,  and  not  with  the  Whip 
as  a  Reaft  to  the  Slaughter  ;  and  if  our  friendly  Endeavours 
prove  unfuccefsful,  let  us  addrefs  our  moft  ardent  Vows 
to  Heaven  for  their  Convcrfion.  What !  muft  I  hate  a 
Perfon  becaufe  he  is  a  Roman  Catholick,  or  a  Prefbyte- 
rian,  or  a  Quaker,  or  even  a  Jew  or  an  Infidel?  What 

is  his  Religion  to  me,  if  he  has  all  the  Qualities  that  de- 
ferves  my  Friendftiip  ? 

As  Friendftiip  is  of  all  Religions,  it  is  alfo  of  all  Na¬ 
tions  and  Countries,  though  the  Difference  of  Nation  or 
Country,  like  that  of  Religion,  is  but  too  often  a  Bar 
to  it.  If  there  have  been  Time  out  of  Mind,  a  certain 
Jcaloufy  between  different  Nations,  perhaps  rival  in 
Glory,  muft  I  hate  a  particular  Perfon  of  chat  Nation  ? 
What  lias  he  to  do  with  the  general  Concerns  of  that 
Nation  ?  Is  he  called  in  the  Council  of  the  Sovereign  or 
Republick,  under  whole  Government  lie  is  born  ?  Has 
he  opinated  for  the  Devaluation  of  my  Country  ?  Has  he 
done  me  any  private  Injury  ?  Does  not  the  Laws  of  Na¬ 
tions  entitle  him  to  the  Right  of  HolpitaJity  among  us, 
as  they  do  thofe  of  us  who  are  among  them  ?  He  is  an 
Englijhman ,  an  Hanoverian ,  an  Italian ,  a  Spaniard ,  a 
Frenchman ,  &c.  ergo ,  we  muft  hate  him.  Does  not  Na¬ 
ture  itfelf  revolt  againft  that  Conclulion,  which  is  con¬ 
demned  by  all  Laws  divine  and  human  ?  It  is  true,  that 
all  Nations  arc  not  equally  guilty  of  that  Barbarity  •,  and 
I  can  flatter  myfelf  that  I  am  born  in  a  Country  which  is 
entirely  free  from  it ;  as  it  can  be  vouched  by  all  other 
Nations,  who  are  not  blinded  by  falfe  and  unjuft  Preju¬ 
dices  *,  we  never  fee  there  Foreigners  in fultcd  publicity, 
either  in  Print  or  in  the  Street  \  the  Rabble  itfelf  is  ready 
to  lend  them  their  Alliftance  when  they  want  it.  And 
when  1  have  made  that  Obfcrvation  before  Perfons 
who  could  not  deny  it,  becau'/j  they  had  been  Eye- 
wit  ne  lies  to  it,  they  have  replied  ungencroiifty,  chat 
thofe  Dcmondrations  of  Fricndlliip  did  not  proceed  from 
the  Heart*,  thus  afliiming  to  themfelvcs  a  Power,  which 
is  referved  to  God  alone  of  learching  the  Heart.  But 
how  can  they  know  that  thofe  Marks  of  Friend Ihip  do 
net  proceed  from  their  Heart?  Can  we  know  that  a 
Ptribn  loves  us  otherwiie  than  by  his  Ad  ions  ^  and  if 
li  s  Adions  denote  that  Love,  how  can  wc  be  lb  unjuft 
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to  fay  that  he  don’t  love  us  ?  What  could  engage  me 
but  a  Motive  of  Generofity,  to  treat  kindly  a  Per- 
fon  whom  I  had  never  feen  before,  when  I  do  not 
know  whence  he- comes,  who  he  is,  and  if  ever  I  (hall 
fee  him  again  afterwards?  What  could  induce  me  to 
difTemble  with  him  ?  Could  any  body  force  me  to  be 
kind  to  him  if  I  would  not  ?  Is  it  not  at  my  Option  to 
take  or  not  to  take  Notice  of  him,  when  no  body  could 
find  fault  with  it,  not  even  himfelf,  fincc  he  does  not 
know  me  ?  Even  fuppofed,  which  is  a  fcandalous  falfe 
Suppofuion,  that  his  Actions  are  different  from  the  Sen¬ 
timents  of  his  Heart  ;  what’s  that  to  me,  fince  it  is  his 
Aftions  I  want  in  my  Neceffity,  and  not  ills  Heart, 
which  muff  be  left  to  God  to  examine  ?  Of  what  Service 
would  it  be  to  me,  if  it  was  poffible  that  a  Man  fhould 
Jove  me,  and  at  the  fame  Time  do  me  fome  great  In¬ 
jury,  and  perhaps  cut  my  Throat  ?  For  it  is  equally  im- 
poffible  for  me  to  do  all  Sorts  of  good  Offices  to  a  Fo¬ 
reigner,  and  hate  him  in  my  Heart,  as  forme  to  maltreat 
him  and  love  him  at  the  fame  Time  in  my  Heart.  Such 
unjuft  Rdiedlions  proceed  from  a  natural  Jealoufy  and 
Antipathy,  which  Brutes  themfelves  are  not  guilty  of ; 
for  when  they  have  received  fome  good  Offices  from  us, 
they  fawn  upon  us,  to  let  us  know  their  Gratitude. 
For  my  Part,  I  have  been  the  unhappy  Victim  of  that 
original  Sin  of  being  a  Frenchman ,  and  more  fo,  fince 
the  War  in  which  I  have  no  Hand,  has  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Nations  ;  though  in  thole  Cafes  the  Sub¬ 
jects  fhould  follow  the  Example  of  their  Princes,  who 
while  they  are  ac  War,  have  feldom  any  private  Animo- 
fity  againft  one  another  •,  but  on  the  contrary  are  as  much 
Friends  then,  as  they  are  in  the  moft  profound  Peace. 

In  anfwcr  to  this,  it  may  be  afked,  why  Foreigners 
fhould  come  among  us,  when  they  know  that  we  hate 
them  ?  I  mult  confefs,  that  as  I  fuppofe  few  do  it  by 
Choice,  I  cannot  but  pity  the  Unhappinefs  of  thofe  who 
are  ncceffitated  to  it  ;  but  as  they  know  nothing  of  that 
Hatred  when  they  fir  ft  take  that  Party,  and  imagine 
that  the  fame  Law  of  Nations  that  protects  Foreigners  in 
their  own  Country,  and  obliges  them  to  do  to  them  all 
Sorts  of  kind  Offices,  lias  the  fame  Force  in  another, 
and  pleads  there  as  much  in  their  Favour,  they  are  ex- 
cufable  for  that  firft  Miftake ;  but  not  if  they  were  to 
commit  a  fecond  of  the  fame  Kind. 

Shall  we  find  Friendfhip  at  Court  ?  There  in  fad,  if 
Friendfhip  con  filled  in  public!;  Demon  fixations,  and 
Proteftations ,  bound  fometimes  by  the  moft  folemn 
Oaths,  we  could  exp  eft  to  find  Friends ;  but  are  they 
once  put  to  the  Teft,  and  called  upon  to  fulfil  their 
Engagements,  or  accompli fh  their  Promifes ;  we  are 
foon  convinced,  though  too  late,  that  all  thofe  Promifes, 
thofe  Proteftations,  thofe  Oaths,  even  the  moft  folemn, 
were  nothing  but  a  mere  Farce,  to  trille  with  Heaven 
and  amtife  Men  ;  a  vain  Sound,  which  perifhes  imme¬ 
diately  after  it  has  ft  ruck  the  Ears,  fo  abfoiutely,  as  not 
to  leave  fometimes  the  Memory  of  its  Exiftcncc.  The 
Prince  himfelf  cannot  fix  thofe  Proteftations  to  any 
Thing  elfe  ;  even  thole  whom  he  is  continually  loading 
with  his  moft  fignal  Favours,  and  whom  he  receives  into 
his  moft  fccrct  Confidence,  are  his  Friends  no  longer 
than  he  keeps  them  engaged  to  him  by  thofe  mercenary 
Means,  or  to  (peak  better,  are  no  Friends  at  all  ;  lo 
that  there  is  no  Monarch  at  prefent  who  can  fay  of  his 
Favourite,  that  Kpheftion  is  Alexander .  Nay,  it  has  been 
for  fcveral  Ages  pall  a  kind  of  Hcrcfy  to  believe,  that 
it  was  pofiiblc  to  find  a  finccrc  Friend  at  the  Court  of 
Princes ;  and  a  Man  there  who  is  really  fuel),  mull  have 
retired  from  it  Jong  bclorc*  he  can  expeft  to  be  trufted 
to.  As  another  who  has  given  levcral  repeated  In  dances 
of  his  Sincerity,  is  miftrullcd  as  foon  as  lie  begins  to 
frequent  a  Court ;  as  if  the  Air  breathed  there  was  al¬ 
ways  inlefted  with  Perfidy  and  Difluntftation.  In  Juft, 
Perfidy  and  Difiimulation,  which  every  where  are  con- 
(itlercd  as  two  icandulous  Vices,  and  as  fuch  a  Bane  to 
Civil  Society,  are  feen  in  a  quite  different  Light  at  the 
Court  of  Princes,  and  in  the  Palaces  of' the  Great;  and 
are  confidered  by  the  moll  impartial  and  Ids  prejudiced 
again  11  a  Court,  as  two  Qualities  eflential  to  the  Cha¬ 
racter  of  a  Courtier  or  Favourite.  Courtiers  and  Fa- 
vouriies  rhcinieJvcs  Icon  to  be  convinced  of  it,  fince  the 
fiill  Maxims  they  learn  are  thole  of  diffembJing  and  .de¬ 
ceiving  well.  And  liicli  among  them  who  excel  in  that 


Art,  think  themfelves  worthy  of  the  greateft  EmnV 
ments  ;  and  the  great  Habit  they  have  contracted  A 
do  that  they  praftiie  it,  even,  in  the  moft  indififtem 
Things,  fo  that  one  "can  fcarce  even  depend  on  vfij 
they  fay,  or  underftand  wliat  they  mean.  They  hav* 
brought  that  Art  of  late  to  fuch  a  Perfection,  as  to  have 
made  certain  general  Rules  which  are  common,  and 
preffed  in  the  fame  Terms  at  all  Courts  :  They  all 
in  the  fame  Dialeft,  and  all  write  in  the  fame  $tyb* 
and  I  have  very  great  Reafon  to  believe,  that  Miners’ 
or  Secretaries  of  State,  for  Example,  have  Models  of 
Letters  in  their  Offices,  which  they  copy  when  the 
want  to  write  to  certain  Perfons ;  which  are  full  0f  pr  ^ 
teftations  of  Friendfhip,  and  of  their  Readinefs  to  ferve 
one;  but  if  they  be  put  to  the  Teft,  thofe  Proteftations 
have  no  other  Effect,  than  that  of  procuring  other  .Prote¬ 
ftations  ;  and  thus  Proteftations  in  infinitum ,  and  nothin^ 
elfe  ;  Ecclefiafticks  themfelves  in  thofe  Polls,  and  even 
thofe  who  affect  much  Religion,  are  guilty  of  thofe 
fcandalous  Diftirdulations,  and  perfidious  Deceits;  which 
would  render  a.  Man  odious  in  a  civil  Society,  and  pro¬ 
cure  him  to  fie  ihamefully  kicked  out  of  it  as  a  dangerous 
Scoundrel.  But  as  Men  in  great  Polls  are  fometimes 
differed  to  rob  with  Impunity,  they  mult  alfo  be  furred 

to  deceive  with  Impunity.  Princes  themfelves  have  been 
the  unhappy  Viftims  of  the  perfidious  Deceits  of  their 
Favourites,  and  have  harboured  Snakes  in  their  Bolbms 
who  have  ftung  them  to  Death  :  Vipers  who  have  tote 
the  very  Bofom  that  gave  them  Birth  ;  Monfters  who 
have  devoured  the  very  Subfiance  which  fupported  them  • 
Sacrilegious  Kidnappers,  who  have  perfuaded  their  So¬ 
vereign  to  enter  into  Meafures  which  they  knew  would 
prove  his  entire  Ruin  ;  which  makes  me  deplore  the  un¬ 
happy  Fate  of  Princes,  who  have  the  weak  Compjaifanc: 
to  truft  too  much  to  their  Favourites. 

We  might  have  antiently  fearchcd  fin  cere  Friends  in 
the  Armies,  and  have  been  lure  to  find  feveral ;  for  as 
none  marched  then  under  Man's  Standards,  efpccially  in 
thofe  Pofts  where  they  had  Occafion  to  fignalizc  them¬ 
felves  in  a  particular  Manner,  but  Perfons  of  a  particular 
Merit,  and  known  Courage,  who  abhorred  all  that  was 
mean  and  fcandalous,  no  doubt  but  fuch  Perfons  were 
capable  of  a  fin  cere  Friendfhip  ;  but  at  prefent,  as  moft 
of  the  Sons  of  Mars  have  been  nuried  in  the  Maxims  of 
a  Court,  and  lulled  to  fteep  at  the  Ditties  of  Minifters 
and  Favourites,  who  promote  them  as  their  Children, 
not  as  they  deferve,  they  carry  thofe  Maxims  into  the 
Field,  fo  that  for  fome  Years  pad  there  has  been  as  much 
Friendfhip  found  there  as  Courage ;  and  they  have 
loved  in  the  fame  modern  Manner  as  they  have  fought: 
For  as  they  moft  commonly  fight  for  Lucre,  nor  for 
Reputation  or  Glory  ;  they  alfo  moft  commonly  love  for 
Lucre,  not  by  mere  Friendfhip  ;  and  there  are  as  many 
vain  Proteftations  made  in  the  Tent  of  a  General,  as  there 
arc  in  the  Antichamber  of  a  Mini  Her  ;  a  brave  Soldier 
who  lias  ferved  gallantly  his  King  and  Country,  but 
comes  empty-handed,  is  promifed  Preferments ;  but  lie 
who  is  introduced  by  Plains ,  though  perhaps  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Cowardice,  carries  it.  The  General  may  prokls 
himfelf  all  the  while  the  brave  Man’s  Friend  ;  but  the 
Cr.efus  is  really  the  General’s  Friend,  at  Icaft  in  his 
Manner  of  thinking.  And  this  I  know  by  Experience, 
for  could  I  have  perluadcd Mammon  to  (land  my  Friend 
in  fome  Occafions,  where  I  had  nothing  to  plead  lor  me 
but  my  Services,  I  (hould  not  be  reduced  at  preient  to 

the  indigent  State  of  an  Author. 

The  Bar  is  as  foreign  to  Friend  fit  ip  as  any  other  Place, 
and  there’s  no  Friends  to  be  gained  among  Afirtti  s 
Minillers,  but  by  means  of  the  Offerings  which  are 
carried  to  that  Goddcfi’s  Altar.  He  among  them  who 

profefles  tlie  greateft  Friendfhip  to  us,  will  become  a  roc 

for  Gain;  though  he  be  perfuaded  at  the  lame  Lnu* 
that  we  have  all  the  Juftice  imaginable  on  our  bide: 

This  I  know  alfo  by  Experience. 

Friendfhip  in  Commerce  is  made  a  trading  Commo¬ 
dity,  and  is  fold  like  the  reft  ;  for  as  Profit  or  Gam  is 
the  Mafter-fpring  of  that  great  Machine,  all  is 
which  has  the  kail  Appearance  oi  Liberality  and  lin 

tcreftncls,  ,  A  m 

Even  in  private  Families,  where  Frirmlftup  »h° 
be  found,  ii  any  where  in  the  World  ;  there  is  n<J11L  > 
Jealoufy,  Ambition,  private  intereft,  very  often 


starch-making. 
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and  Malice,  fet  a  whole  Family  at  Variance  5  even  the 
Son  endeavours  to  fupplant  his  Father,  and  the  Father 
Jjjs  Son.  A  Brother  is  jealous  that  his  Brother  is  more 
favoured  by  Fortune  than  he  is,  and  for  that  Reafon 
jiates  him  \  and  a  Sifter  envies  her  Sifter  becaufe  (he  is 
better  fettled,  and  makes  a  greater  Figure  in  the  World 

than  Ihe. 

Are  there  then  no  fmcere  Friends  to  be  found  in  the 
World  ?  Yes  there  are,  even  in  all  the  different  States 
above-mentioned  ;  but  they  are  fo  few,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  them  ;  not  that  I  fpealc  by  Experience, 
for  I  can  fafely  proteft,  that  I  have  never  found  any.  As 
for  thofe  who  are  Friends  while  Fortune  fmiles,  and  no 
longer,  there  is  an  infinite  Number  of  them,  if  one  is 
n0t  afhamed  to  proftitute  the  Name  of  Friendfhip  to 
the  moft  attrocious  Perfidy.  It  is  true  they  are  Friends, 
but  it  is  to  themfelves  ;  for  in  worfhipping  your  Fortune, 
they  only  confult  the  Advantages  which  they  can  reap 
from  it ;  either  for  Honour  or  Profit,  or  for  both  ; 
Which  is  clearly  feen  at  their  deferting  you  fo  foon  as 


Fortune  turns  her  Back  5  according  to  this  judicious  Sen-* 
tence  of  Ovid  : 


Donee  cris  fella  vault  os  numerabis  ami  cos  • 
Tcmpora  fi  f  'tier in t  nubila ,  folus  eris.  ' 

Which  Sentence  is  thus  paraphrafed  by  M.  Man^c&di 
Tant  que  vous  regorgez  d'Honneurs  &  de  Richcffes , 
Ce  ne  font  qu* Amities  PA  que  vives  Tendreffes  1 
V oils  etes  recherche  des  moyens  PA  des  grands. 

An  dixieme  degre  vous  avez  des  parens. 

Quoi  qtfun  fang  roturier  coide  en  votre  families 
La  Noblejfe  fy  joint  qiiand  la  Richejje  y  brille » 
D'tftie  joule  d* amis  vos  cotes  font  prejj'es , 

§>ui  tons  a  vous  fervir  femontrent  empreffes. 

Mais  vous  arrive  Ail  quelque  affreufe  difgrace , 

Ld' Fortune  vient  elle  a  prendre  tins  autre  face  $ 

Nos  jours  fe  ebangent ,  ils  cn  tine  trifle  mit 
Chacun  dans  ce  moment  'Vous  abandonne  PA  fuih 
Non  voit  anlour  de  vous  ces  ombres  diparoitre. 

Et  vos  meilleurs  mils  fouvent  vous  meconnoitre. 


STARCH-MAKING. 


ST  A  R  C H-M  A  K  IN  G,  is  the  Art  of  procuring  a 
Fecula  or  Sediment  from  Wheat  which  had  been 
fteeped  in  Water  ;  of  which  Fecula,  after  feparating  the 
Bran  from  it,  by  parting  it  through  Sieves,  are  formed  a 
Kind  of  Loaves,  which  being  dried  in  the  Sun,  or  an 
Oven,  is  afterwards  broke  into  little  Pieces,  and  fo  fold. 
The  Procefs  is  as  follows : 

The  Grain  being  well  cleaned,  is  put  to  ferment  in 
VefTels  full  of  Water,  which  they  expofe  to  the  Sun, 
when  in  its  greateft  Heat ;  changing  the  Water  twice  a 
Day  for  the  Space  of  eight  or  twelve  Days,  according 
to  the  Seafon.  When  the  Grain  burfts  eafily  under  the 
Finger,  they  judge  it  fufficiently  fermented.  The  Fer¬ 
mentation  perfected,  and  the  Grain  thus  foftened  ;  it 
is  put,  Handful  by  Handful,  in  a  Canvafs  Bag,  to  fe- 
parate  the  Flour  from  the  Hufks,  which  is  done  by  rub¬ 
bing  and  beating  it  on  a  PJank,  laid  a-crofs  the  Mouth 
of  the  empty  VelTel,  that  is  to  receive  the  Flour. 

As  the  VefTels  are  filled  with  this  liquid  Flour,  there 
is  feen  fwimming  a-top,  a  reddifh  Water,  which  is  to  be 
carefully  feuni  off  from  Time  to  Time,  and  clean  Wa¬ 
ter  put  in  its  Place  -,  which,  after  ftirring  the  whole  to¬ 
gether,  is  all  to  be  {trained  through  a  Cloth  or  Sieve, 


and  what  is  left  behind,  put  into  the  Veffel  with  new  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  expofed  to  the  Sun  for  fome  Time-,  and  as  the 
Sediment  thickens  at  the  Bottom,  they  drain  off  the  Wa¬ 
ter  four  or  five  Times,  by  inclining  the  Veffel,  but  with¬ 
out  pafiing  it  through  the  Sieve.  What  remains  at  the 
Bottom,  is  the  Starch ,  which  they  cut  in  Pieces  to  get 
out,  and  leave  it  to  dry  in  the  Sun.  When  dry  it  is  laid 
up  for  Ufe. 

The  beft  Starch  is  white,  fofr,  and  friable,  eafily 
broke  into  Powder.  Such  as  require  very  fine  Starch,  do 
not  content  themfelves  like  the  Starch-Men,  with  refufe 
Wheat,  but  ufe  die  fineft  Grain. 

To  ufe  Starch ,  they  take  as  much  as  is  needed,  and 
fteep  it  in  Water  over  Night,  changing  the  Water  four  or 
five  Times.  The  Starch -Men  ufing  the  Refufe  of 
Wheat,  only  obferve  a  Part  of  all  thefe  Things  in 
their  Procefs  ;  but  their  Starch  falls  far  ftiort  of  this. 

Starch  -is  ufed  along  with  Smalt,  or  Stone  Blue*  to 
ftiffen  and  clear  Linen.  The  Powder  thereof  is  alio  ufed 
to  whiten  and  powder  the  Hair. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  Dyers  to  difpofe  their  Stuffs  to 
take  Colours  the  better. 


STEREOMETRY. 


STEREOMETRY,  is  the  Art  of  meafuring  fo- 
lid  Bodies,  i.  e.  of  finding  the  Solidity  or  folid 
Contents  of  Bodies,  as  Globes,  Cylinders,  Cubes,  Vcf- 
fels,  Ships,  PAc. 

Solidity ,  as  underftood  here,  is  the  Quantity  of  Space, 
contained  in  a  folid  Body ;  called  alfo  the  folid  Content, 
and  the  Cube  thereof. 

To  Mcafurc ,  the  Surface,  and  Solidity  of  a  Prifm  find 
the  Area  of  the  Bafe,  and  multiply  it  by  2  ;  find  the 
Areas  of  the  Planes,  or  Parallelograms,  that  include  dr 
circumfcribe  it,  and  add  their  Sum  to  the  former  Pro- 
dud:.  The  Sum  is  the  whole  Surface  of  the  Prifm. 

Multiply  then  the  Bafe  by  the  Altitude.;  the  Produdl 
is  the  Solidity  of- the  Cube. 

All  Prifm  arc  in  a  Ratio  compounded  of  their  Bafcs 
and  Attitudes:  If  then  their  Bafcs  be  equal,  they  are  to 
each  other  as  their  Heights  and  vice  vcrfl .  Similar 
Prifm. q  &c.  tire  in  a  triplicate  Ratio  of  their  homologous 

Sides,  as  alfo  of  their  Altitudes. 

lo  mcafurc  the  Surface  ■  and  Solidity  of  a  Pyramid.  — 
Find  the  Solidity  of  a  Prifm,  that  has  the  lame  Bafe 
with  the  given  Pyramid  -,  and  divide  this  by  three  ;  the 
Quotient  will  be  the  Solidity  of  the  Pyramid. 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  the  Solidity  ol  the  Prifm  be  found 
6701328,  the  Solidity  of  the  Pyramid  will  be  thus  found 
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The  Surface  of  n  Pyramid  is  had  by  finding  the  Area9 
both  of  the  Bafe,  and  of  the  lateral  Triangles.  The  Sum 
of -thefe  is  the  Area  of  the  Pyramid. 

The  external  Surface  of  a  right  Pyramid ,  Handing  on 
a  regular  poligonal  Bafe,  is  equal  to  the  Altitude  of  one 
of  the  Triangle’s  which  compofe  it,  multiplied  by  the 
whole  Circutilfcrcncc  of  the' Bafe  of  the  Pyramid . 

A  Sphere  is  equal  to  a  Pyramid,  whole  Bafe  is  equal 
to  the  Surface,  and  its  FI  eight  to  the  Radius  of  the 
Sphere . 

Hence  a  Sphere  being  cftccmcd  fuch  a  Pyramid,  its 
Cube  or  folid-  Content  is  foutnl  Tike  that  of  a  Pyramid. 

2.  A  Sphere  is  to  a  Cylinder,  ft  and  in  g  on  an  equal 
Bafis,  and  of  the.  fame  Height,  as  2  to  3.  Hence  alfo 
may  the  Cubc'or Content  of  the  Sphere  be  found. 

3.  The  Cube  of  the  Diameter  of  a  Sphere,  is 
folid  Content  of  the  Sphere,  nearly  as  300  to  1 3 7  *,  and 
thus  alfo  may  die  Content  of  the  Sphere ’ be  mcafuretl. 

4.  The  Surface  of  a  Sphere  is  Quadruple  the  Area  of  a 
Circle- deferibed  with  the  Radius  of  the  Sphere.  For  lincc 
a  Sphere  is  equahto  a  Pyramid,  whole  Bale  is  the  Surface, 
and  its  Altitude’ the  Radius  of  the  Sphere :  '[’he  Surface 
of  the  Sphere  is  had  by  dividing  its  Solidity  by  a  third 
Part  of  its  Diameter,  if  now  the  Diameter  of  the  Cir¬ 
cle  be  100,  the  Area  will  he  7H50  ;  confcquently  the 
Solidity  1570000;  which  divided  by  a  Third  of  the 
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Semi- Diameter,  ioo,  the  Quotient  is  the  Surface  of  the 
Sphere  31400,  which  is  m an i fed Jy  Quadruple  the  Area 
of  the  Circle. 

The  Diameter  of  a  Sphere  being  given  to  find  its  Sur¬ 
face  and  Solidity.  Find  the  Periphery  of  the  Circle  de¬ 
feribed  by  the  Radius  of  the  Sphere.  Multiply  this,  found, 
into  the  Diameter ;  the  Producft  is  the  Surface  of  the 
Sphere.  Multiply  the  Surface  by  a  fixth  Parc  of  the 
Diameter,  the  Product  is  the  Solidity  of  the  Sphere. 

Thus  fuppofmg  the  Diameter  of  the  Sphere  56,  the 
Periphery  will  be  found  175  ;  which  multiplied  by  the 
Diameter,  the  Produdfc  9800  is  the  Surface  of  tho  Sphere ; 
which  multiplied  by  one  fixth  Part  of  the  Diameter, 
gives  the  Solidity  9x9057,  or  thus; 

Find  the  Cube  of  the  Diameter  1756165  then  to 
300157,  and  the  Cube  found,  find  a  fourth  Proportional 
919057.  This  is  the  Solidity  of  the  Sphere  required. 

A  Gentleman  was  pleafed  to  favour  me  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  Method,  which  he  fays  he  ufed-  for  the  Menfuration 
of  a  Globe,  whofe  Axis  is  21  Inches. 

A  GLOBE,  whofe  Axis  is  2 1  Inches . 


2 1 .  Circumference , 
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Before  wc  attempt  to  give  the  Method  of  mcafuring  a 
Cylinder ,  we  muft  remember,  that  a  Cylinder  is  a  foil’d 
Body  contained  under  three  Surfaces ;  fuppofed  to  be 
generated  by  the  Rotation  of  a  Parallelogram,  about 
one  of  its  Sides. 


If  the  generating  Parallelogram  be  redaneukr  rU 
Cylinder  introduced  will  be  a  right  Cylinder ,  i.  e.  a  r 
Under ,  whofe  Axis  is  perpendicular  to  its  Bale.  '  *  ^ 

If  the  Parallelogram  be  a  Rhombus  or  Rhomb  aides  the 
Cylinder  will  be  oblique  or  fcabuous.  ~  5 

The  Surface  of  a  right  Cylinder ,  exclufive  of  its  Bafes 
is  demonftrated  to  be  equal  to  a  Rcftangle  contained 
under  the  Periphery,  and  the  Altitude  of  the  Cylinder  *" 

The  Periphery,  therefore,  oftheBafc,  and  thence’the 
Bafe  itfelf,  being  found,  and  multiplied  by  two,  and  the 
Product  added  to  the  Re&angle  of  the  Height,  and 
Periphery  of  the  Cylinder ;  the  Sum  will  be  the^Arca  or 
Superficies  of  the  Cylinder :  Multiply  this  by  the  Area  of 
the  Bafe,  and  the  Produdl  will  be  the  Solidity  of  the 
Cylinder. 

For  it  is  demonftrated,  that  a  Circle  is  equal  to  a  Tri¬ 
angle,  whofe  Bafe  is  equal  to  a  Periphery,  and  Height  to 
the  Radius ;  and  alfo  that  a  Cylinder  is  equal  to  a  triangu¬ 
lar  Prifm,  having  the  fame  Bafe  and  Altitude  with  unf¬ 
its  Solidity,  therefore,  mull  be  had  by  multiplying  the 
Superficies  into  the  Bafe.  0 

Again,  fince  a  Cone  may  be  efteemed  an  infinite  an- 
gular  Pyramid  ;  and  a  Cylinder  an  infinite  angular  Prifm  . 
a  Cone  is  one  third  Part  of  a  Cylinder ,  upon  an  equal  Bafe* 
and  of  the  fame  Height. 

Further,  a  Cylinder  is  to  a  Sphere  of  the  fame  Bafe  and 
Altitude,  as  3  to  2. 

Laftly,  it  being  demonftrated  in  Mechanicks,  that 
every  Figure,  whether  fuperficia!  or  folid,  generated  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  Motion  of  a  Line,  or  of  a  Figure,  is  qua! 
to  the  Fadtum  of  the  generative  Magnitude  into  the  Way 
of  its  Center  of  Gravity,  or  the  Line  its  Center  ofGravity 
deferibes :  Hence,  if  a  R.e<5hmgle  revolves  about  its  Axis 
it  will  deferibe  a  Cylinder ,  and  its  Side  the  Surface  of  the 
Cylinder.  But  the  Center  of  Gravity  of  the  right  Line  is 
in  the  Middle  ;  and  the  Center  of  Gravity  of  the  gene¬ 
rating  Plane  in  the  Middle  of  the  right  Line.  Tie  Way 
of  this,  therefore,  is  the  Periphery  of  a  Circle  deferibed  by 
the  Radius,  i.  e.  into  the  Bafe :  But  the  Solidity  of  the 
Cylinder  is  the  Fadtum  of  the  generating  Redtangle,  into 
the  Periphery  of  the  Circle  deferibed  by  the  other  Ra¬ 
dius,  which  is  fubduple  of  the  Semi-diameter  of  the 
Cylinder. 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  the  Latitude  of  the  deferibing  Plane, 
and  therefore  of  the  Cylinder  B  C  =  a,  the  Semi  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  Bafe  DC  =  r;  then  will  E  G  =  {  r ;  and 
fuppofmg  the  Ratio  of  the  Semi-diameter  to  the  Peri¬ 
phery  =  1:7;;;  the  Periphery  deferibed  by  the  Radius 
4  r  will  be  equal  to  4  m  r.  Therefore  multiplying  4  mr 
into  the  Area  of  the  Redtangle  A  C  =  a  r ;  the  Solidity 
of  the  Cylinder  =  4  mar ;  but  4  m  a  r  2  =  4  r  m  r  a , 
and  4  r  mr  a  and  4  r  m  the  Area  of  the  Circle  de¬ 
feribed  by  the  Radius  D  G,  the  Solidity  of  the  Cylinder , 
therefore,  is  equal  to  the  Fadlum  of  the  Bale  and  the 
Altitude. 

To  determine  the  Surface  and  Solidity  of  a  Cube.  As 
the  Surface  of  a  Cube  confifts  of  fix  equal  Squares,  a 
Side  multiplied  by  itfelf,  and  the  Produdl  by  fix,  will 
give  the  Superficies ;  and  the  fame  Product  again  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  Side,  the  Solidity, 

Hence  if  the  Side  of  a  Cube  be  10,  the  Solidity  will 
be  1000;  if  that  be  12,  this  will  be  1728:  Wherclore 
the  geometrical  Perch  being  10  Foot,  and  the  geo¬ 
metrical  Foot  10  Digits,  ffic.  the  cnbick  Perch  is  1000 
cubick  Feet;  and  a  cubicle  Foot  is  1000  lulnck  Di¬ 
gits,  &c. 

Hence  alfo  Cubes  arc  in  a  triplicate  Ratio  of  their 

Sides,  and  arc  equal  if  their  Sides  be  lo. 

To  mcafttre  the  Solidity  of  a  Cone  \  find  the  Solidity  01 
a  Prifm  or  Cylinder,  having  the  lame  Bale  with  the 
Cone:  Which  found  divided  by  3  ;  the  Quotient  wil 
be  the  Solidity  of  a  Cone.  Tints,  v.  gr.  ii  the  Soiuuty 
of  a  Cylinder  be  605592960,  the  Solidity  ol  the  Cone 
will  be  found  201864320. 

As  to  the  Mcafttre  of  the  Solidity  of  a  truncated  Com  . 
As  the  Difference  of  the  Semi-diameter  is  to  the  AlutiK  c 
of  the  truncated  Cone,  fo  is  the  greater  Seini-tiiameni 
to  the  Altitude  of  the  entire  Cone,  This  found,  u  ' 
ft  raft  the  Altitude  of  the  truncated  Cone  ;  which  wi 
leave  that  of  the  Cone  taken  off.  Find  the  Solidity  u 
the  two  Cones,  fubftraft  one  from  the  ocher ;  t  ie  ^ 
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ma'mder  will  be  the  Solidity  of  the  truncated  Cone.  - 
To  find  the  Solidity  of  a  hollow  Body . — If  the  Body  be 
compri^d  in  the  Number  of  regular  Bodies  5  the  So¬ 
lidity  hrft  of  the  whole  Body,  including  the  Cavity, 
then  that  of  the  Cavity,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  the 
fame  Figure  with  the  Body  itfelf,  is  to  be  found  ;  and 
the  latter  being  fubftra&cu  from  the  former,  the  Re¬ 
mainder  is  the  Solidity  of  the  hollow  Body  required. 

As  to  the  meafuring  of  Timber. — ‘ Timber  is  ufually 
Aieafured  and  eftimated  by  the  Load  or  Ton,  which  is 
a  folid  Meafure  containing  40  Feet  of  round  Timber, ,  or 
£0  of  hewn  Timber.  The  Denomination  of  Load,  C£c. 
we  fuppofe  arifes  hence,  that  40, or  50  folid  Feet  of  luch 
timber  weighs  about  a  Ton  ,  i.  e.  twenty  hundred 
Weight,  which  is  ufually  accounted  a  Cart-Load. 

1.  For  the  mea firing  of  round  Timber:  The  Pr  aft  ice 
is  to  gird  the  Tree  about  in  the  Middle  of  the  Length ; 
and  folding  the  Line  twice,  to  take  one  Length  or 
Quarter  of  the  Whole,  and  account  that  for  the  true 
Side  of  the  Square  :  Then  for  the  Length  it  is  counted 
from  the  But-end  of  the  Tree,  fo  far  up  as  the  Tree  will 
hold  half  a  Foot  Girt ,  as  they  call  it,  i.  e.  fo  long  as  the 
Line  twice  folded  is  half  a  Foot. 

The  Dimenfions  thus  taken,  the  Quantity  of  Timber  is 
had,  either  by  multiplying  the  Side  of  the  Square  into 
itfelf,  and  that  Product  by  the  Length,  by  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  Crofs-Multi  plication.  *  ' 

Or  more  cafily  and  fpeedify  on  Gunter’s  Line,  by 
extending  the  CompaOes  from  12  to  the  Side  of  the 
Square  in  Inches  ;  for  that  Extent  turned  twice  (the  fame 
Way)  from  the  Length  in  Feet,  will  reach  to  the  Con¬ 
tent  in  Feet. 

Or  the  better  ft  ill,  on  CoggeffjaTs  Sliding- Rule,  by 
fetttng  12  on  the  Girc-Line  D,  to  the  Length  in  Feet  on 
the  Line  C.  Then  againft  the  Side  of  the  Square,  on 
the  Girt-Line  D,  taken  in  Inches,  you  have  on  the 
Line  C  the  Content  of  the  Timber  in  Feet. 

Note,  1.  This  Method  of  meafuring  round  Timber,  tho’ 
common,  is  yet  erroneous,  and  the  Contents  found 
hereby,  it  is  demonllrated  is  lefs  than  the  tiue  Con¬ 
tents  or  Meafure  in  the  Ratio  of  11  to  J4.  How  to 
avoid  this  Error,  and  meafure  it  juftly,  I  have  fhewn 
under  the  Ufe  of  CoggefljaV s  Sliding-Kule, 

2.  If  the  Tree  have  any  great  Boughs  that  are 
Timber ,  as  the  Ph raid  is,  i.  e.  which  will  hold  Feet 
Girt,  they  are  commonly  meafured,  and  added  to  the 
reft  :  The  Solidity  of  the  whole  being  thus  found, 
they  divide  it  by  40,  which  brings  it  into  Loads. 

3.  In  meafuring  round  Timber  for  Sale,  they  ufual¬ 
ly  cad  away  an  Inch  out  of  the  Square  for  the  Bark, 
if  Oak  *,  fo  that  a  Tree  10  Inches  fquare,  they  only 
account  as  if  9  j  but  for  Adi,  Elm,  Beech,  &c.  an 
Inch  is  too  much. 

4.  For  the  meafuring  hewn  or  fquare  Timber  \  the 
Pradtice  is  to  find  the  Middle  of  the  Length  of  the 
Tree,  and  there  to  meafure  its  Breadth,  by  clapping 
two  Rules,  or  other  ftrait  Things  to  the  Sides  of  the 


Tree,  and  meafuring  the  Diftance  between. them  j  In 

the  like  Manner  they  meafure  the  Breadth  the  other 

Way.  If  the  two  be  found  unequal,  they  add  them 

.  together,  and  take  half  the  Sum  for  the  true  Side  of 

the  Square. 

« 

t  * 

The  Dimenfions  thus  taken,  the  Content  is  Found, 
either  by  Crofs- Multiplication,  Gunter’s  Scale, .  or  the 
Sliding  Rule,  after  the  Manner  already  directed. 

The  Contents  divided  by  50,  gives .  the  Number  of 
Loads. 

If  the  Timber  be  unequally  fided,  this  Method  of  mea¬ 
furing  is  erroneous,  always  giving  the  Content  more 
than  the  Truth ;  and  the  more  lb,  as  the  Difference  of 
the  Sides  is  greater  ;  yet  Cuftom  has  authorized  it. 

To  meafure  Tuch.  Timber  juftly,  a  mean  Proportion 
fhould  be  found  between  the  unequal  Sides,  and  this 
mean  be  accounted  the  Side  of  the  Square. 

What  we  underftand  in  this  Treatife  by  Solidity ,  is  3 
Property  of  Matter  or  Body,  whereby  it  excludes  every 
other  Body  from  the  Place  itfelf  poffefles. 

Solidity  is  a  Property  common  to  all  Bodies,  whether 
Tolid  or  fluid  :  It  is  ufually  called  Impenetrability  5  but 
Solidity  express  it  beft  -  as  carrying  fomewhat  more  of 
pofitive  with  it  than  the'  other,  which  is  a  negative  Idea. 

The  Idea  of  Solidity,  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  arifes  from 
the  Refiftance  we  find  one  Body  makes  to  the  Entrance  of 
another  into  its  own  Place.  Solidity >  he  adds,  feem$ 
the  moft  extenfive  Property  of  Bodies  5  and  being  that 
whereby  we  conceive  it  to  fill  Space  :  It  is  diftinguilhcd 
from  mere  Space,  by  this  latter  being  not'  capable  of 
Refiftance  or  Motion.  It  is  dillinguifhed  from  Hardnefs 
which  is  only  a  firm  Cohefion-  of  the  folid  Parts,  io  as 
they  may  not  eafily  change  their  Situation. 

The  .Difficulty  of  changing  Situation  gives  no  more 
Solidity  to  the  harckft  Bodies  than  the  fofteft  ;  nor  is  a 
Diamond  a  Jot  more  folid  than  Water.  By  this  we 
diftinguifh  the  Idea  of  the  Extenfion  of  Bodies,  from  that 
of  the  Extenfion  of  Space :  That  of  Body,  is  the  Con¬ 
tinuity  or  Cohefion  of  folid,  feparable,  moveable  Parts  5 
that  of  Space  the  Continuity  of  unfolid,  infeparable,  im¬ 
moveable  Parts. 

The  Carteftans  however,  will,  by  all  Means  deduce 
Solidity ,  or  as  they  call  it,  Impenetrability  from  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Extenfion  *>  and  contend  that  the  Idea  of  the 
former,  is  contained  in  that  of  the  latter  5  and  hence 
argue  againft  a  Vacuum.  Thus,  fay  they,  one  cubick 
Foot  of  Extenfion  cannot  be  added  to  another,  without 
having  two  cubick  Feet  of  Extenfion  j  for  each  has  in 
itfelf  all  that  is  required  to  conftirutc  that  Magnitude. 
And  hence  they  conclude,  that  every  Part  of  Space  is 

folid  or  impenetrable,  inafmuch  as  of  its  own  Nature  it 
excludes  all  others. 

But  Solidity ,  abftra&ed  from  this  general  and  phyfical 
Idea,  is  more  properly  taken  here,  for  the  Quantity  of 
Space  contained  in  a  folid  Body,  called  alfo  the  folid 
Concent  and  the  Cube  thereof,  as  already  explained.  , 
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STOCKING-MAKING,  is  the  forming  a  Kind 

of  Cloa thing  of  the  Leg  and  Foot,  which  imme- 
clmtcly  covers  their  Nudity,  and  ikreens  them  from  the 
lugour  of  the  Cold. 

Stockings  are  either  feint  or  wove. 

Knit  Stockings,  are  wrought  with  Needles  made  of 
p°Ii Hied  Iron,  or  Brafs  Wire.  There  muft  be  five  of 

f°ur  to  hold  the  Mafhes  the  Stocking  confifts  of, 
an(l  one  to  work  with. 

The  ftrft  Procefs  in  knitting  Stockings ,  whether  they 
be  of  Silk,  Wool,  Cotton,  Thread,  is  to  twill 
looiefy  three  Threads  together,  the  Stockings  made  of 
m  Threads  only  being  very  flight,  and  of  very  little 
Service.  Then  you.  form  on  each  of  the  four  Needles  a 
certain  Number  of  Ma flies,  greater  or  Jefs,  according  to 
Hie  Size  the  Stocking  muft  be  of  \  obferving  chat  there 
be  an  equal  Number  of  Maflics  on  each  Needle  ; 

Vor..  II. 


which  Number  is  to  be  diminifhed  or  increafed  in  the 
Procefs  of  the  Work,  according  as  the  Shape  of  the 
Stocking  requires  it.  To  diminifh  the  Number,  they 
work  two  or  three  Mafhes  together  at  once. 

The  Invention  of  this  Operation  it  were  difficult  to  fix 
prccifely,  though  it  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  Sco/s9 
on  this  Ground,  that  the  firfl  Works  of  this  Kind  came 
from  thence.  It  is  added,  that  it  wa9  on  this  Account, 
that  the  Company  of  Stocking  Knitters  eftablifhed  at 
Parts  in  J527,  took  for  their  Patron  St.  Fiacrc%  who  is 
laid  to  have  been  the  Son  of  a  King  of  Scotland. 

Knit  Stockings ,  are  far  preferable  for  Service  to  the 
woven  ones  j  though  they  be  .  not  fo  beautiful  to  the 

Sight. 

The  Iflantls  of  Jcrfey  and  Gucrnfy  arc  famous  for  this 
Sort  of  Work*,  and  it  is  almofl  their  foie  Commerce, 
and  the  foie  Occupation  of  the  female  Inhabitants  *  who 


SUGAR- RE  PI  N I NG. 


are  fo  mubh  ufed  to  it  from'  their  Infancy,  that  they  work 
with  an  incredible  Quicknefs,  whether  they  be  fitting  or 
walking,  and  whether  in  the  Dark  or  in  the  Light  •,  for 
they  feldom  look  on  their  Work.  They  alfo  knit  Breeches, 

Waiftcoats,  Petticoats,  and  the  like. 

Woven  Stockings,  are  ordinarily  very  fine  5  they  are 
manufactured  on  a  Frame  or  Machine  made  of  poliflied 
Iron  ;  the  Structure  whereof  is  exceedingly  ingenious, 
but  withal  exceeding  complex,  fo  that  it  were  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  defcrrbe  it  well,  by  reafon  of  the  Diverfity  and 
Number  .of  its  Parts;  nor  is  it  even  conceived,  without 
a  deal  of  Difficulty,  when  working  before  the  Face. 

The  Englijh  and  French  have  greatly  contefted  the 
Honour  of  ther Invention  of  the  Stocking  Loom  ;  but  the 
Matter  of  FaCt  (fays  an  Englijh  Author)  waving  all  na¬ 
tional  Prejudices,  feems  to  be  this,  that  it  was  a  French¬ 
man  firft  invented  this  ufeful  and  furprizing  Machine ; 
who  finding  foibe  Difficulties  in  procuring  an  exclufive 
Privilege,  which  he  required  to  fettle  himfelf  at  Parisy 


went  over  into  England ,  where  his  Machine  was  adnftrrff 
and*  the  Workman  rewarded’ according  to  hk  Merit.**'  ' 

The  Invention  thus  imparted  to  the  Englijh^  ’ 
became  fo  jealous  hereof,  that  for  a  long  Time* it  w? 
forbid,  under  Pain  ol  Death,  to  carry  any  of  the  iVC 
chines  out  of  the  IOand,  or  communicate  a  Model  there¬ 
of  to  Foreigners.  But  as  it  was  a  Frenchman  hr  ft  en, 
riched  the  Englijh  Nation  with  it,  fo  it  was  a  Frenchman 
firflr  carried  it  abroad  ;  and  by  an  extraordinary  Effort  of 
Memory  and  Imagination,  made  a  Loom  at  Paris  on 
the  Idea  he  had  formed  thereof,  in  a  Voyage  he  rnade 
to  England,  This  Loom,  firft  fet  up  in  the  Year  :0;6 
has  ferved  for  the  Model  of  all  thofe  fince  made  in  France 
Holla)jd ",  &c . 

Antiently  the  only  Stockings  in  Ufe,  were  made  of 
Cloth,  or  milled  Stuffs  fewed  together  ;  but  fince  the 
Invention  of  knitting  and  weaving  Stockings  of  Silk 
Wool,  Cotton,  Thread,  &V.  the  Ufe  or  Cloth  Stuck. 
ingS  is  quite  out  of  Doors. 


SUGAR-REFINING. 


SUGAR-REFINING,  is  the  Art  of  purifying  it 
of  all  its  coarfer  Particles,  and  render  it  drier,  more 
compaff,  more  agreeable  to  the  Palate,  and  more  beau¬ 
tiful. 

The  firft  Preparation  the  Sugar-Canes  undergo  after 
they  ate  cut,  and  their  Leaves  cleared  off,  is  to  be  carried 
in  Bundles  to  the  Mills  ;  which  Mills  confift  of  three 
wooden  Rollers,  covered  with  Steel  Plates;  and  have 
their  Motion  either  from  the  Water,  the  Wind,  Cattle, 

or  even  the  Hands  of  Slaves. 

The  Juice  coming  out  of  the  Canes  when  preffed  and 
broke  between  the  Rollers,  runs  through  a  little  Canal 
into  the  Sugar-Houfe,  which  is  near  the  Mill ;  where  it 
falls  into  a  Veffcl,  whence  it  is  conveyed  into  a  Copper 
or  Cauldron,  to  receive  its  firft  Preparation,  only  heated 
by  a  flow  Fire  to  make  it  fimmer.  With  the  Liquor  is 
here  mixed  a  Quantity  of  Afhes  and  Quick-lime ;  the 
Effett  of  which  Mixture,  affifted  by  the  Adlion  of  the 
Fire,  is,  that  the  un&uous  Parts  are  feparated.  from  the 
reft,  and  railed  to  the  Top,  in  Form  of  a  thick  Scum, 
-which  is  kept  conftantly  flamming  off,  and  ferves  to  feed 
the  Poultry,  €s?f.  withal. 

The  Juice,  in  the  next  Place,  is  purified  in  a  iecond 
Copper  ;  where  a  brifker  Fire  makes  it  boil  ;  and  all 
the  Time  the  calling  up  of  its  Scum  is  promoted  by 
means  of  a  ftrongLye,  compofed  of  Lime-water,  and 

other  Ingredients. 

•  This  done,-  it  is  purified  and  fkimm’d  in  a  third  Boiler, 
wherein  is  caft  a  kind  of  Lye,  that  aftifts  in  purging  it, 
'colledls  together  its  Impurities,  and  makes  them  rife  to 
the  Surface  ;  whence  they  are  taken  with  a  Skimmer. 

From  the  third  it  is  removed  to  a  fourth  Boiler,  where 
the  Juice  is  farther  purified  by  a  more  violent  Fire  : 
And  hence  to  a  fifth,  where  it  is  brought  to  the  Con¬ 
fluence  of  a  Syrup. 

In  the  fixth  Boiler  the  Syrup  receives  its  full  Coftion  ; 
and  here  all  the  Impurities  left  from  the  former  Lyes, 
are  taken  away  by  a  new  Lye,  and  a  Water  of  Lime 
and  Allum  caft  into  it.  In  this  Jaft  Copper  there  is 
fcarce  found  one  Third  of  what  was  in  the  firft  ;  the  reft 
being  wafted  in  Scum. 

By  thus  paffing  fucccffivcly  a  Number  of  Coppers, 
the  Sugar-Juice  is  purified,  thickened,  and  rendered  fit 
to  be  converted  into  any  of  the  Kinds  of  Sugar  hereafter 
mentioned.  The  Size  of  the  fcvcral  Coppers  always  di- 
mini  Ihcs  from  the  firft  to  the  laft;  each  being  fumifhed 
with  a  Furnace  to  give  a  Heat  proportionable  to  the 
Degree  of  Coftion  the  Juice  has  received.  In  fome  large 
;  Sugar- works  there  arc  alfo  particular  Coppers  for  the 

boiling  and  preparing  the  Scum. 

F.  Laba t  mentions  fcvcral  Kinds  of  Sugars ,  prepared 
•  in  the  Caribbee  JJlands ,  viz.  Crude  Sugar,  or  Mufcovado  \ 
jl rained,  or  brown  Sugar  ;  earthen ,  or  white  Sugar  in 
'Powder ;  refined  Sugar ,  either  m  Powder  or  I. oaves  ; 
royal  Sugar,  candid  Sugar,  Sugar  of  fine  Syrup,  Sugar  of 
'coarfs'Syrttpj  Sugar  of  the  Scum . 


Crude  Sugar ,  or  Mufcovado ,  is  that  firft  drawn  from 
the  Juice  of  the  Cane,  and  whereof  all  tile  reft  aie  com- 
pofed.  The  Method  of  making  it,  is  that  already  de- 
feribed  for  Sugar  in  general.  We  need  only  add,  that 
when  taken  out  of  the  fixth  Copper,  it  is  put  in  a  Cooler, 
where  ftirring  it  brifkly  together,  it  is  let  ft  and  to  fettle, 
till  a  Cruft  of  the  Thicknels  cf  a  Crown- piece  be  formed 
thereon.  The  Cruft  being  formed,  they  fririt  up  again, 
then  put  it  into  Veflcls,  where  it  Hands  to  fettle  til)  it  be 
fit  to  barrel. 

Strained ,  or  brown  Sugar ,  though  whiter  and  harder, 
does  not  differ  much  from  the  Crude  Sugar:  Tho’ 
it  is  held  a  Medium  between  this  laft,  and  the .  earthen 
Sugar;  which  is  the  white  Powder  Sugar.  The  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  this  is  the  lame  of  that  of  the  Mufcovado,  with 
this  Difference,  that  to  whiten  it  they  ftrain  the  Liquor 
through  Blankets,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  firft  Copper. 
The  Invention  of framed  Sugar  is  owing  to  die  Englijh, 
who  are  more  careful  than  their  Neighbours  in  the  Pre¬ 
paration  thereof;  for  they  not  only  ftrain  it,  but  when 
boiled  put  it  in  fquare  wooden  Forms,  or  Mould’s,  of  a 
pyramidal  Figure  ;  and  when  it  lias  purified  itlelf  well, 
they  cut  it  in  Pieces,  dry  it  in  die  Sun,  and  barrel  it  up. 

As  to  the  Preparation  of  earthen  Sugar,  (which  is  that 
Sugar  whitened  by  means  of  Earth  laid  on  the  Top  of 
the  Form  it  is  put  in,  to  purge  itlelf)  they  begin  it  after 
the  fame  Manner  as  that  of  Crude  Sugar,  except  that 
they  only  ufe  the  beft  that  comes  in  it ;  that  they  work 
with  more  Care  and  Nicety  ;  that  when  the  Liquor  is  in 
the  firft  Copper,  the  Allies  they  put  in  are  little  or  no¬ 
thing  mixt  with  Lime,  for  fear  of  reddening  it  ;  and 
that  they  ftrain  it  through  a  Blanket,  from  the  full  to 
the  fecond  Copper. 

Having  palled  all  the  fix  Coppers,  it  is  laden  out  into 
a  Cooler  ;  whence  it  is  put  into  conical  Moulds  or  bonus 
the  Tops  whereof  are  perforated,  but  now  (lopped  wit  1 
Linen,  or  other  Stuff;  and  this  ranged  even  before  tic 
Furnace.  'When  it  has  been  a  quarter  ol  an  Hour  in  the 
as,  it  is  cut  with  a  Sugar-Knite,  then  it  is  ft»iu 


orms 


irifidy  this  Way,  and  that  for  half  an  Hour.  _ 

This  ferves  not  only  to  promote  the  forming  of  me 
5 rai n ,  and  the  diffufing  it  equally  throughout*  but  ai  0 
o  determine  the  undtuuus  Parts  ol  thcb/jjpn  to  moun 

he  Top,  that  they  may  be  ikimmed  off  . 

They  leave  the  Forms  to  Hand  fifteen  Hours  m  • 
>tatc,  and  unftop  the  Holes  at  the  Bottom  to  pv<. - 
?aflagc  to  the  Syrup,  and  to  determine .it  to  t.  \U  1  • 


llllfU'U  LU  1.IIW  ^  Y  »  -  .  1  1:  ,1 

Nay.  When  enough  of  Hide  Forms are  hllal, 
itovc,  which  ulually  contains  hvc  or  fix  bundled ■  1  ■  • 

hey  vifit  the  Sugar  in  all  the  Forms  to  examine  1 
ity  thereof,  and  to  fee  il  it  quits  the  Form  eu  i  y  »  *vji0 
nay  either  have  the  Earth  given  it,  as  the  e  •  ^ 

l (lifts  it  judges  proper ;  or  be  melted  over  ag.m  , 

Joes  not  prove  well.  ics  pof 

This  Hone,  the  Forms  arc  planted  each  on 

vith  the  Tip  of-the  Cone  downwards ;  the  Lopi 


sugar-re  pining. 


Dff  and  In  lieu  thereof  they  put  in  fome  Sugar  in  Grain, 
t0  within  an  Inch  of  the  Edge  *  which  Space  is  left  for 

the  Earth  prepared  for  it. 

The  Earths  here  ufed  are  of  various  Kinds,  the  good 
Qualities  of  each  whereof  are,  that  they  do  not  tinge  the 
W ate r,  that  they  let  it  filtrate  eafily  through,  and  that 
they  do  not  imbibe  the  fatty  Part  of  the  Sugar.  Before 
put  in  the  Forms,  the  Earth  is  fteeped  in  Water  twenty- 
four  Hours »  and  at  length  applied  in  the  Confiftence  of 


a  Pulp* 

As  foon  as  the  Earth  is  on  the  Sugar,  all  the  Win¬ 
dows  of  the  refining  Room  are  fhut,  that  the  Air  and 
fta  may  not  dry  the  Earth.  When  it  is  quite  dry, 
which  ufually  happens  in  nine  or  ten  Days  Time,  it  is 
taken  off* ;  and  after  cleaning  the  Surface  of  the  Sugar 
with  Bru flics,  and  racking  it  up  an  Inch  deep,  and  lay- 
in"  it  level  as  before,  they  give  it  a  fecond  Earth. 

°The  Whitenefs  of  the  Sugar  of  each  Form  is  feen 
from  the  firft  Earth,  Experience  fhewing  that  a  fecond 
or  third  Earth  do  not  make  the  Sugar  any  whiter,  but 
only  whitens  the  Head  of  the  Loaf.  When  the  fecond 
Earth  is  taken  off,  they  clean  the  Surface  of  the  Sugar 
with  a  Brufh,  and  with  a  Knife  loofen  the  Edge  of  ir, 
where  it  Ricks  to  the  Form,  that  neither  Form  nor  the 
Sugar-loaf  be  damaged  in  taking  out  the  latter.  The 
Windows  are  now  opened,  and  the  Form  left  to  ffand 
eight  or  ten  Days  to  dry.  While  the  Sugar  is  draining 
in  its  Forms  a  Stove  is  prepared  to  receive  them.  * 

The  Stove  being  fufficiently  heated  by  means  of  the 
Furnace  therein  5  the  Loaves  are  taken  out  of  the  Forms 
one  after  another  *  and  fuch  as  are  white  from  one  End 
to  the  other,  are  carried  to  the  Stove,  as  are  alfo  the 
reft,  after  cutting  off  what  is-  not  white,  to  be  further 


refined. 

When  the  Loaves  are  all  ranged  in  the  Stove,  a  mo¬ 
derate  Fire  is  made  for  about  two  Days,  during  which 
Time  they  vifit  every  Part  of  the  Stove  very  carefully, 
to  fee  that  every  Thing  is  in  good  Order,  and  to  repair 
every  Thing  that  may  go  artiifs.  After  thefe  two  Days 
they  fhut  the  Trap-door  a-top  of  the  Building,  and  in- 
creafe  the  Fire.  Eight  or  ten  Days  and  Nights  conti¬ 
nued  violent  Fire  ufually  fuffice  to  dry  a  Stove  of  Sugar. 

When  they  judge  it  fufficiently  done,  they  open  the 
Trap-door,  and  chufe  a  hot  dry  Day  to  pound  the  Sugar , 
which  is  performed  with  huge,  hard,  heavy  wooden 
Fellies  •,  when  pounded  it  is  put  up  in  Barrels,  and  well 
trodden  down  as  it  is  put  in,  that  the  Barrels  may  hold 


the  more. 

Sugar  of  the  Scum ,  is  all  made  of  the  Scum  of  the  two 
lad  Coppers  ;  that  of  the  former  being  referved  for 
making  of  Rum. 

The  Scum  defigned  to  make  Sugar  is  kept  in  a  Veffcl 
for  that  Purpofe,  and  boiled  every  Morning  in  a  Copper 
fet  apart  for  that  Ufe.  With  the  Scum  is  put  into  the 
Copper  a  fourth  Part  of  Water,  to  retard  the  Boiling, 
and  give  Time  for  its  purging  j  when  it  begins  to  boil, 
the  ufual  Lyc  is  put  in,  and  it  is  carefully  fkimmed : 
When  almoff  enough  boiled.  Lime  and  Allum-water 
arc  thrown  in.  And  when  it  is  ready  to  be  taken  out,  they 
fprinkle  it  with  a  little  powder’d  Allum. 

There  arc  three  Kinds  of  Syrup  that  run  from  Sugar. 
The  firft  from  the  Barrels  of  raw  Sugar ,  which  is  the 
coarfcft  of  al! :  The  fecond  from  the  Forms  or  Moulds 
after  they  are  perforated,  and  before  they  receive  their 
Earth :  The  third,  that  coming  from  the  Forms  after 
they  have  had  their  Earth,  which  laft  is  the  beft. 

The  coarfc  Syrups  fhould  only  be  ufed  for  Rum  ;  but 
Sugar  being  grown  dear,  Endeavours  have  been  ufed  to 
make  fome  hereof,  and  that  with  tolerable  Succefs.  They 
are  firft  clarified  with  Lime-water,  and  when  boiled  are 
put  up  in  Barrels,  with  a  Sugar-Cane  in  the  Middle  to 
make  them  purify  thcmfelves.  After  twenty  Days  a 
Quantity  of  coarfc  Earth  is  thrown  in,  to  make  them 
call  the  Remainder  of  their  Syrup,  and  fit  them  to  be 
returned  into  a  crude  Sugar.  The  Dutch  and  German 
Refiners  firft  taught  the  lflanders  how  to  make  this  Sugar 


of  Treacle .  _  . 

The  fecond'  %rup  is  wrought  fomewhat  differently  *, 
after  the  Copper  it  is  to  be  boiled  in  is  half  full,  eight  or 
ten  Quarts  of  Lime-water  are  caft  in  :  It  is  then  boiled 
with  a  brifk  Fire,  and  carefully  fkimmed  :  Some  add  a 
Lye,  and  others  none.  Father  Labat  takes  the  former 
Method  to  be  the  better,  though  it  requires  mote  Trouble 
and  Attention.  This  Sugar  may  be  earthed  alone,  or  at 
leaft  with  the  Heads  of  Loaves,  the  dried  Tops,  and  fuch 
other  Kinds  of  Sugars ,  as  may  not  be  mixed  with  the 
true  earthed  Sugar,  nor  yet  with  the  crude  Sugar. 

For  the  third  Syrup,  after  boiling  and  fkimming  it  as 
the  former,  they  put  it  inftantly  into  Coolers,  the  Bot¬ 
toms  whereof  are  covered,  half  an  Inch  thick,  with 
white  Sugar  very  dry,  and  well  pounded  5  and'  the 
whole  is  well  ftirred,  to  incorporate  the  two  together* 
This  done,  they  ftrew  the  Surface  over  with  the  lame 
pounded  Sugar,  to  the  Thicknefs  of  one  Fifth  of  an  Rich, 
this  affifting  the  Sugar  in  forming  its  Grain.  When  fet¬ 
tled,  and  the  Cruft  gathered  at  the  Top,  a  Hole  is  made 
in  the  Cruft  five  or  fix  Inches  Diameter. 

By  this  Aperture  they  fill  the  Cooler,  with  a  new  Sy¬ 
rup  poured  gently  in,  which  infenfibly  raifes  up  the  former 
Cruft.  When  all  the  Syrups  are  boiled,  and  the  Cooler 
is  full,  they  break  ail  the  Crufts ;  and  after  mixing  them 
well  put  it  up  in  Forms  or  Moulds. 

The  reft  is  performed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  for 
the  earthed  Sugar,  from  which  it  only  differs  in  chat  it 
falls  fhort  of  its  Glo/s  and  Brighrnefs  5  being  in  Reality 
fometimes  whiter  and  finer,  though  of  a  flatter  and 
duller  White. 

Crude  Sugar ,  ftrained  Sugar ,  and  the  Tops,  or  Heads 
of  Loaves  that  have  not  whitened  well,  are  the  Bafis  or 
Ground  of  refined  Sugar. 

In  a  Refinery  are  ufually  two  Coppers,  the  one  ferv* 
ing  to  clarify,  the  other  to  boil  the  clarified  Liquor  5 
tho’  fometimes  they  clarify  in  both,  and  boil  afterwards* 

For  the  Operation  of  Refining,  the  fame  Weight  of 
Lime-water,  and  of  Sugar,  are  put  in  the  Copper  ;  and 
as  the  Scum  is  railed  by  the  Heat  it  is  taken  off,  and 
when  it  ceafes  to  raife  any  more,  the  Syrup  is  ftrained 
through  a  Cloth.  After  this  it  is  clarified,  that  is,  a 
Dozen  of  Eggs  is  thrown  in,  White,  Yolks,  Shells  and 
all  j  after  having  firft  broke  and  beaten  them  well  in  Lime- 
water.  When  the  Fat  and  other  Impurities  of  die  Sugar , 
which  this  Compofition  gathers  together  on  the  Surface 
of  the  Syrup,  have  been  flammed  off ;  a  few  more  Eggs 
are  thrown  in,  and  it  is  fkimmed  afrefh.  This  they  repeat 
till  the  Sugar  be  fufficiently  clarified ,  which  done  it  is 
again  ftrained  thro*  the  Cloth. 

When  taken  out  of  this  Copper  it  is  boiled  in  the 
fecond',  which  done,  it  is  put  out  into  Coolers,  the  Bot¬ 
toms  whereof  are  firft  covered  half  an  Inch  thick  with 
fine  white  powdered  Sugar.  As  foon  as  it  is  there  it  is 
brifkly  ftirred  about,  and  the  Surface  ftrewed  over  with 
pounded  Sugar.  The  reft  is  performed  as  in  Sugars  of 
fine  Syrups,  or  in  earthed  Sugar  ;  only  more  Care  and 
Exadtnefs  is  ufed. 

For  royal  Sugar,  the  Bafis  hereof  ought  to  be  the  fincfl 
refined  Sugar  to  be  found.  This  they  melt  with  a  weak 
Lime-water ;  and  fometimes,  to  make  it  the  whiter, 
and  prevent  the  Lime  from  reddening  it,  they  ufe  Allum- 
water. 

This  they  clarify  three  Times,  and  pafs  as  oftpn  thro* 
a  clofc  Cloth,  ufing  the  very  bed  Earth,  when  prepared 
with  thofc  Precautions  it  is  whiter  than  Snow,  and  fo 
tranfparent,  that  we  fee  a  Finger  touching  it,  even  thro* 
the  thickeft  Parc  of  the  Loaf. 

Sugar  makes  a  very  great  Article  in  Commerce,  by 
rcafon  of  the  large  Confumption  thereof  *  all  the  Com- 
pofitions  Honey  ufed  to  enter  into,  before  the  Difcovery 
o S  America*,  and  the  moft  Importation  of  that  Commo¬ 
dity  from  thcncc,  being  at  prefent  wholly  made  of  Sugar , 
bcficles  what  is  ufed  in  Tea,  Coffee,  Chocolate,  and 
other  like  Liquors. 


SURVEYING, 


(  *07 6  ) 

SU  R  FETING. 


SURVEYING,  is  the  Art,  or  A<5t  of  mea Turing 
Lands,  i.  e.  of  taking  the  Dimenfions  of  any  Traft 
of  Ground,  laying  down  the  fame  in  a  Map  or  Draught ; 
and  finding  the  Content  or  Area  thereof. 

Surveying  confifts  of  three  Parts  of  Meafures  •,  the  firft: 
is  the  taking  of  the  necefiary  Meafures,  and  making  the 
necefiary  Obfervations  on  the  Ground  itfelf:  The  fecond, 
.  is  the  laying  down  of  thefe  Meafures,  and  Obfervations 
on  Paper  :  And  the  third,  the  finding  the  Area  or  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Ground  thus  laid  down. 

The  firft  is  what  we  properly  call  Surveying  :  The  fe¬ 
cond  we  call  Plotting ,  or  Protafthig ,  or  Inapping  and 
the  third  cajltng  up. 

The  firft  again  confifts  of  two  Parts,  viz.  the  making 
of  Obfervations  for  the  Angles,  and  the  taking  of  Mea¬ 
fures  for  the  Diftances. 

The  former  of  thefe  is  performed  by  Tome  one  or 
other/  of  the  following  Inftruments,  viz.  the  Theodolite , 
Circumferentor ,  Semicircle,  Plain  Fable,  or  Compafs. 

The  Theodolite  is  a  mathematical  Inftrument, 
made  varioufly ;  fevcral  Perfons  having  their  feveral 
Ways  of  contriving  it  *,  each  more  fimple  and  portable, 
more  accurate,  and  expeditious  than  others.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  one  is  not  inferior  to  any.  It  confifts  of  aBrafs 
Circle,  about  a  Foot  Diameter,  cut  in  Form  of  Fig.  25. 
having  its  Limb  divided  into  360  Degrees,  and  each  De¬ 
gree  divided,  eidier  diagonally,  or  otherwife  into 
Minutes. 

Underneath,  at  c  c,  are  fixed  two  little  Pillars,  b  b , 
Fig.  25.  N.  2.  which  fupport  an  Axis,  whereon  is  fixed 
a  Telelrope,  confifting  of  two  Glafles,  in  a  fquareBrafs 
Tube  ;  for  the  viewing  of  remote  Objedls. 

On  the  Center  of  the  Circle,  moves  the  Index  C, 
which  is  a  circular  Plate,  having  a  Compafs  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  whofe  Meridian  anfwers  to  the  fiducial  Line  a  a : 
At  b  b,  are  fixed  two  Pillars  to  fupport  an  Axis,  which 
bears  a  Telefcope  like  the  former,  whofe  Line  of  Colli- 
mation,  anfwers  the  fiducial  Line  a  a.  At  each  End  of 
either  Telefcope  is  fixed  a  plain  Sight  for  the  viewing 
nearer  Objedts. 

The  Ends  of  the  Index  a  a,  are  cut  circularly  to  fit 
the  Divifions  of  the  Limb  B  *  and  when  that  Limb  is 
diagonally  divided,  the  fiducial  Line  at  one  End  of  the 
Index,  fhews  the  Degrees  and  Minutes  upon  the  Limb. 
The  whole  Inftrument  is  mounted  with  a  Ball  and  a 
Socket,  upon  a  three-legged  Staff. 

Mo  ft  Theodolites  have  no  Telefcopes,  but  only  four 
plain  Sights,  two  of  them  faftened  on  the  Limb,  and 
two  on  the  Ends  of  the  Index. 

The  Semicircle,  called  alfo  Grapbomctcr,  confifts 
of  a  fcmicircular  Limb,  as  F  I  G,  fig.  16.  divided  into 
1 80  Degrees,  and  fometimes  fubdivided  diagonally,  or 
otherwife,  into  Minutes.  This  Limb  is  fubtentled  by 
a  Diameter  F  G,  at  the  Extremities  whereof  are  erected 
two  Sights.  In  the  Center  of  the  Semicircle,  or  the 
Middle  of  the  Diameter,  is  fixed  a  Box,  and  on  the 
fame  Center  is  fitted  an  Alidade  or  moveable  Index,  car¬ 
rying  two  other  Sights,  as  FI  I.  The  whole  is  mount¬ 
ed  on  a  Staff,  with  a  Ball  and  Socket. 

The  Semicircle ,  then,  is  nothing  elfe  but  half  a 
Theodolite,  with  this  only  Difference,  that  whereas  the 
Limb  of  the  Theodolite  being  an  entire  Circle,  takes  in 
all  the  360°  fucccffively  j  in  the  Semicircle,  the  Degrees 
only  going  from  1  to  j8°,  it  is  ufual  to  have  the  remain¬ 
ing  1  8o°,  or  thofc  from  i8o°to  360°,  graduated  in 
another  Line  on  the  Limb,  within  the  former. 

An  Angle  is  taken  with  a  Semicircle',  by  placing  the 
Inftrument  in  fuch  Manner,  as  that  the  Radius  CG  may 
hang  over  one  Leg  of  the  Angle  to  be  mea lured,  and 
the  Center  C  over  the  Vertex  of  the  Janie.  The  full  is 


done  by  looking  through  the  Sights  F  and  G,  at  the  Ex- 
ti  ct nicies  of  the  Diameter,  to  a  Mark  fixed  up  in  one 
Extremity  of  the  Leg  :  The  latter  is  had  by  letting  hall 
a  Plummet  from  the  Centre  of  the  Inftrument.  This 


done,  turn  the  moveable  Index  I  I  I  on  its  Center,  to¬ 
wards  the  other  Leg  of  the  Semicircle,  till  through  the 
Sights  fixed  on  it,  you  lee  a  Mark  in  the  Extremity  of 


the  Leg.  Then  the  Degree,  which  the  Index  cm,  „ 
the  Limb,  is  the  Quantity  of  the  Angle.  011 

The  Plain-Table  is  an  Inftrument,  fig.  21.  N 
lifting  of  a  Parallelogram  of  Wood,  about  1  \  fn?n' 
long,  and  1 2  broad  ;  round  which  goes  a  boxen  ioinr^ 
Frame,  by  Means  whereof  a  Sheet  of  Paper  is  fa(L  a 
tight  to  the  Table,  fo  as  Lines  may  be  convenient!* 

drawn  upon  it.  lcv 

On  each  Side  the  Frame,  which  may  be  put  on  * 
ther  Side  upwards,  towards  the  inward  Edge  arp  9r 
of  Inches,  fubdivided,  for  the  ready  drawing  of  DaJ|ii 
Lines.  Befides  which,  on  one  Side  are  projedled  t! 
360  Degrees  of  a  Circle,  from  a  Brafs  Centre  in  the  Mid 
die  of  the  Table  (each  Degree  halved)  with  two  Num 
bers  to  every  tenth  Degree,  the  one  expreffina  the  D 
gree,  the  other  its  Complement  to  36°,  to^fave  S  h" 
ftratfion  on  the  other  Side,  are  projected  the  1800  ofaS  ' 
micircle,  from  aBrafs  Center  in  the  Middle  of  the  Tabl  ’* 
Length,  and  at  of  its  Breadth  5  each  Degree  halved 
and  every  Tenth  noted  with  two  Numbers,  viz .  the  D  ’ 
gree,  and  its  Complement  to  1 8o°.  '  e~ 

To  one  Side  of  the  Table  is  fitted  a  Compafs  for 
placing  the  Inftrument  by  j  and  the  whole  is  fixed’bv 
Socket,  upon  a  three -legg’d  Staff  for  a  Stand,  on  which 
it  is  turned  round,  or  faftened  by  a  Screw,  as  Occalio 
requires.  Laftly,  to  the  Table  belongs  an  Index,  which 
is  a  Ruler,  at  leaft  fixteen  Inches  long,  and  two’ broad  . 

11  lu ally  graduated  with  Scales,  and  having  two 

Sights  perpendicularly  placed  on  its  Extremities.  5 

Note,  That  we  underftand  here  by  Sights  two  thin 
Pieces  of  Brafs,  raifed  perpendicularly  on  the  two  Ex¬ 
tremes  of  an  Alidade,  or  Index  of  a  Theodolite,  cir- 
cumfereptor,  or  other  like  Inftrument,  each  whereof 
has  an  Aperture  or  Slit  up  the  Middle,  through  which 
the  vifual  Rays  pafs  to  the  Eye,  and  diftant  Obiefo 
are  feen.  Their  Ufe  is  for  the  juftDire&ion  of  the 
Index  to  the  Line  of  the  Object.  Sometimes  the  Slits 
or  Apertures  have  Glaffes  or  Lens’s  fitted  into  them ; 
in  which  Cafe  they  are  called  Telefcopick  Sights,  by 
Way  of  Diftinftion  from  the  former,  which  in  Refpe/t 
hereof  are  denominated  plain  Sights . 

Staff,  in  Surveying,  is  a  Kind  of  Stand,  whereon 
to  mount  a  Theodolite,  Circumferentor,  plain  Table, 
or  the  like,  for  Ufe.  It  confifts  of  three  Legs  of 
Wood  joined  together  at  one  End,  whereon  the  In- 
ftrument  is  plsccd  \  und  made  peeked  at  the  ocher, 

to  enter  the  Ground.  Its  upper  End  is  ufually  fitted 
with  a  Ball  and  Socket. 

Ball  and  Socket ,  is  a  Machine,  contrived  to  give  an 
Inftrument  full  Play  and  Motion  eve ry  Way.  It  con¬ 
fifts  of  a  Ball  or  Sphere  of  Brafs,  fitted  within  a  con¬ 
cave  Semi-Globe,  fo  as  to  be  moveable  every  Way, 
both  horizontally,  vertically,  and  obliquely.  It  is  car¬ 
ried  by  an  endlefs  Screw,  and  is  principally  11  fed  for 
the  managing  of  furveying  Inftruments  j  to  which  it 
is  a  very  necefiary  Appendage.  The  antient  Bolls  and 
Sockets,  had  two  Concaves  or  Channels,  the  one  for 
the  horizontal,  the  other  for  the  vertical  Dircftion. 
But  to  proceed  to  the  Ufe  of  the  plain  Fables,  after  we 
have  given  the  Defcription  thereof. 

To  take  an  Angle  by  the  plain  Fable,  or  to  find  the 
Dill  ance  of  two  Places  acceftible  by  the  lame  Third. — 
Suppofing  DA,  DB,  fig.  32.  N.  2.  the  Sides  of  the 
Angle  required  *  we’ll  place  the  Inftrument  horizontally, 
as  near  the  Angle  as  poffible  ;  and  affume  a  Point  in  the 
Paper  on  the  Table,  v.  gr .  to  this  Point  we’ll  apply  the 
Edge  ol  the  Index,  turning  it  about  this  and  that  Way, 
till  through  the  Sights  wo  fee  the  Point  B,  and  in  this  Si¬ 
tuation  of  the  Ruler,  we’ll  draw  by  its  Edge  the  Line 
c  e,  indefinitely.  'Fuming  about  the  Index,  after  the 
fame  Manner,  on  the  lame  Point,  till,  thro*  the  Lights 
\vc  fee  the  Point  A  ;  and  drawing  the  right  Line  c  d  in¬ 
definitely. — Thus  we  have  the  Quantity  oi  the  Angle 
laid  down. 

We’ll  next  men  Pure  the  Lines  DA,  I)  B,  with  a  Chain, 

and  from  a  Scale  fee  oil’  the  Meafures  thus  found,  on  the 
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fpective  Lines ;  which  we  fuppofe  to  reach  from  c  to  b, 

1  d  from  c  to  a. — Thus  will  c  b  and  c  a  be  proportional 

m  D  B  and  D  A. 

*  Well  transfer  the  Diftance  a  b  to  the  fame  Scale,  and 
find  its  Length  ;  the  Length  thus  found,  will  be  the 

1  ength  or  Diftance  of  A  B  requir’d. 

If  we  want  to  find  the  Diftance  of  two  'Places ,  one 
thereof  is  tnaccefible,  by  the  plain  Table  :  We’ll  luppoie 
a  R  ficr.  22.  the  Diftance  requir’d,  and  A  the  acceftible 
Point  °Then  we’ll  place,  1.  The  plain  Table  in  C, 
Inokin0,  through  the  Sights  till  we  fee  A  and  B,  and 
drawing  ^  r  and  r  we’ll  meafure  the  Diftance  from 
0  station  to  A  ;  and  fet  it  off  from  the  Scale,  upon 
°  a.  2.  We’ll  remove  the  Table  to  A,  placing  it  fo  as 
that  the  Point  a  reprefenting  A,  and  the  Index  laid 
along  the  Line  a  c ,  we’ll  fee  backward  the  former  Sta¬ 
tion  C. 

Note  That  in  this  fixing  the  Inftrument,  lies  the  Ufe  of 
the  Compafs ;  for  the  Needle  will  hang  over  the  fame 
Degree  of  the  Card  in  the  firft  and  the  fecond  Cafe  s 
fo  that  fome  fet  the  Inftrument  by  the  Needle  alone  * 
others  only  ufe  it,  to  fhorten  the  Trouble,  by  bringing 
the  Inftrument  nearly  to  its  due  Pofition  by  Means 
thereof ;  and  then  fixing  for  good  by  the  back  Sight. 

3.  The  Inftrument  fixed,  we’ll  turn  the  Sights  to  B; 

and  draw  the  Line  ab.  . 

4.  On  the  Scale  we’ll  meafure  the  Interval  a  b  \  which 

will  be  the  Diftance  of  A  B  required. 

But  if  we  fhould  want  to  find  the  Diftance  of  two  inac- 

ccjfible  Places  by  the  plain  Table  ;  we  would  fuppofe  A  B, 
fig.  34.  the  Diftance  requir’d.  Then  chufing,  1.  Two 
Stations  in  C  and  D  ;  we  would  place  the  plain  Table 
in  the  firft  C  *,  and  through  the  Sights  look  to  D,  B, 
and  A,  drawing  by  the  Edge  of  the  Index,  the  Lines 
cd,  c  b,  c  a.  We  would,  2.  Meafure  the  Diftance  of 
the  Stations  C  D  ;  and  fet  this  off  from  a  Scale  on  c  d . 
3.  Removing  the  Table  from  C,  we  would  fix  it  in  D; 
lo  as  the  Point  d  hanging  over  the  Place  D,  and  the 
Index  laying  along  the  Line  c  d,  through  the  Sights,  we 
fhould  fee  the  former  Station  C.  The  Inftrument  thus 
fixed,  we  would  direct  the  Sights  to  A  and  B ;  and 
drawing  right  Lines  d  a  and  d  b .  Laftly  we  would  find 
the  Diftance  of  a  b  on  the  Scale;  this  would  be  the  Di¬ 
ftance  of  A  B  required. 

After  the  fame  Manner  may  the  Diftance  of  any 
Number  of  Places  be  found  from  two  Stations  ;  and  thus 
may  a  Field,  Part  of  a  Country,  (fic.  be  lurveyed. 

To  take  the  Plot  of  a  Field  from  one  Station ,  whence  all 
the  Angles  may  be  feen  with  the  plain  Table.  -Placing  the 
Inllrument  on  the  Station,  affume  a  Point  in  the  Paper, 
to  reprefent  the  fame,  v.  gr.  C,  fig.  21.  laying  the  Edge 
of  the  Index  to  this  Point,  dired  it  to  the  levcral  Angles 
of  the  .Field,  A  B  C  D  E  F,  (fie.  and  drawing  indefi¬ 
nite  Lines  by  its  Edge,  towards  every  Angle,  viz.  C  a , 
CK  C  c,  (fie.  meafure  the  Diftance  of  each  Angle  from 
the  Station,  viz.  C  A,  CB,  C  C,  CD,  (fie.  and  from 
a  Scale  fet  chcfe  off  from  C  on  their  correfponding  Lines ; 
the  Extremities  thereof  will  give  Points,  which  being 
connected  by  Lines,  will  reprefent  the  Field. 

The  Plot  of  a  Field ,  Wood, ,  or  the  like ,  is  taken  by  go¬ 
ing  round  the Jame,  on  the  plain  Table ,  by  placing  the  Inftru- 
man  horizontally  at  the  firft  Angle,  v.  gr.  A,  the  Needle 
on  the  Meridian  of  the  Card  ;  affuming  a  Point  on  the 
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Paper  to  reprefent  it ;  laying  the  Index  to  that  Point, 
ami  directing  it  till  through  the  Sights  you  fee  a  Msyk 
in  the  Angle  B,  and  drawing  an  indefinite  Line  along  it; 
nxafure  the  Diftance  of  A  and  B,  and  irom  a  Scale  let  it 
olF|on  the  Line  thus  drawn  ;  the  Extremity  of  this  Di¬ 
ll  ante  will  reprefent  the  Point  B.  Remove  the  Inftru- 
incnt  to  B,  where  let  it  fo  as  that  the  Needle  hang  over 
the  Meridian  of  the  Cord*,  and  fo  as  the  Index  laying 
along  the  Line  laft  drawn,  you  fee  the  former  Station  A 
through  the  Sights:  Here  fallen  it,  lay  the  Index  to  the 
Point  B,  and  turn  it,  till  through  the  Sights  you  fee  the 
next  Angle  C  ;  in  this  Situation  draw  a  Line  as  before, 
inwiliirc  the  Diftance  B  C,  and  fet  it  off  from  a  Scale  on 
the  Line.  Remove  the  Inftrument  to  C,  where  fixing 
it  by  the  Needle,  and  the  backsight,  as  before,  turn 
the  index  on  the  Point  C,  till  you  fee  the  next  Angle  D; 
draw  the  Line,  meafure,  and  let  off  the  Diftance  C  D, 
before,  and  remove  the  plain  Table  to  E  j  where  fix 
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it  as  before,  look  to  the  next  Angle  F,  draw  the  Line, 
meafure,  and  fet  off  the  Diftance,  (fic . 

In  this  Manner  having  compaffed  the  whole  Field,  you 
will,  have  its  whole  Perimeter  plotted  on  the  Table  ; 
which  may  be  now  caft  up,  and  its  Contents  found. 

When  in  large  Parcels  of  Ground,  the  Plot  is  found 
to  exceed  the  Dimenfions  of  th z  plain  Table ,  and  to  run 
off  from  the  Paper  ;  the  Sheet  muft  be  taken  off  the  Ta¬ 
ble,  and  a  frefh  one  put  on;  the  Way  of  managing 
which  Shifting  is  as  follows.  Suppofe  H,  K,  M,  Z, 
fig.  35.  the  Limits  of  the  plain  Table  \  lb  that  having 
having  laid  down  the  Field  from  A  to  B,  thence  to  C 
and  D  ;  you  want  Room,  the  Line  D  E,  running  off  the 
Paper :  Draw  as  much  of  the  Line  D  E,  as  the  Paper 
will  well  hold,  viz.  D  O,  and  by  Means  of  the  Divi- 
fions  on  the  Edge  of  the  Frame,  draw  the  Line  P  Q 
through  G,  parallel  to  the  Edge  of  the  Table  H  M  ; 
and  through  the  Point  of  InterfeCtion  O,  draw  O  N  pa¬ 
rallel  to  M  Z.  This  done,  take  off  the  Frame,  remove 
the  Sheet ;  and  clap  a  frelli  one,  fig.  36.  in  its  Stead  ; 
drawing  on  it  a  Line  R  S,  near  the  other  Edge  parallel 
thereto.  Then  lay  the  firft  Sheet  on  the  Table,  fo  as  the 
Line  P  QJye  exactly  on  the  Line  R  S,  to  the  belt  Ad¬ 
vantage,  as  at  O.  Laftly,  draw  as  much  of  the  Lane  O  D, 
on  the  frelh  Sheet,  as  the  Table  will  hold  ;  and  from  O 
continue  the  Remainder  of  the  Line  D  to  E  ;  from  E 
proceed  with  the  Walk  as  before  to  F,  G,  and  A. 

The  great  Inconveniency  of  the  plain  Table  is,  that  Its 
Paper  renders  it  impraftable  in  moift  Weather.  Even 
the  Dew  of  the  Morning  and  Evening  is  found  to  fwell 
the  Paper  confiderably,  and  of  Confequence  to  ftretch 
and  diftort  the  Work.  To  avoid  this  Inconvenience, 
and  render  the  Inftrument  ufeful  in  all  Weathers;  by 
leaving  off  the  Paper,  and  fetting  up  a  Pin  in  the  Cen¬ 
ter,  it  becomes  a  Theodolite,  a  Semicircle,  or  a  Circum¬ 
ferentor,  and  applicable  like  them. 

The  plain  Table  ftripped  of  its  Paper,  becomes  either 
a  Theodolite,  or  a'  Semicircle,  as  that  Side  of  the  Frame 
which  has  the  Projection  of  the  Degrees  of  a  Circle,  or  a 
Semicircle,  is  turned  upwards.  If  it  be  to  ferve  for  a 
Theodolite;  the  Index,  which  as  a  plain  Table ,  turns  on 
any  Point  as  a  Center,  is  conftantly  to  turn  about  the 
Brafs  Center  Hole,  in  the  Middle  of  the  Table. 

If  for  a  Semicircle,  it  muft  turn  on  the  other  Brafs 
Center  Hole  ;  in  both  Cafes  it  is  done  by  Means  of  a  Pin 
raifed  in  the  Holes. 

When  the  plain  Table  is  to  ferve  as  a  Circumferen¬ 
tor,  ferew  the  Compafs  to  the  Index,  and  both  of  them 
to  the  Head  of  the  Staff',  with  a  Brafs  Screw  Pin  fitted 
for  the  Purpofe  ;  fo  as  the  Stall'  and  Table  Handing 
fixed,  the  Index,  Sights,  (fic.  may  be  turn’d  about,  and 
vice  verfl. 

To  take  an  Angle  by  the  plain  Table  confidcrcd  as  a  Theo¬ 
dolite. — Suppofe  the  Quantity  of  the  Angle  E  K  G, 
fig.  20.  is  required.  Place  the  Inftrument,  or  K,  the 
Theodolite  Side  of  the  Frame  upwards,  laying  the  Index 
on  the  Diameter.  Turn  the  whole  Inftrument  about, 
the  Index  remaining  on  the  Diameter,  till  through  the 
Sights  you  fpy  E.  Screw  the  Inftrument  fall  there,  and 
run  the  Index  on  its  Center,  till  through  the  Sight  you 
fpy  G.  The  Degree  here  cut  on  the  Frame  by  the  In¬ 
dex,  is  the  Quantity  of  the  Angle  fought ;  which  may 
be  laid  down  on  Paper  by  the  Rules  of  common  Pro¬ 
traction. 

Thus,  may  you  proceed  to  do  every  Thing  with  the 
plain  Table,  as  with  the  common  Theodolite. 

If  we  want  to  make  an  Angle  with  a  plain  Table,  confi- 
dcr'd  as  a  Semicircle.  We  muft  proceed  in  the  fame 
Manner  with  the  Inftrument,  confidcPd  as  a  Semicircle, 
as  when  confidcr’d  as  a  Theodolite  ;  only  laying  the  Se- 
micular  Side  upwards,  and  turning  the  Index  on  the  other 
Center-Hole  in  die  Middle  of  the  Length,  and  at  about  -*F 
of  the  Breadth  of  the  Table. 

If  you  want  to  take  an  Angle  with  the  plain  Table  coni 
Jidered  as  a  Circumferentor.  Suppofe  the  former  Angle 
EKG,  requir'd.  Place  the  Inftrument  in  K,  theFIowcr- 
dc-lucc  towards  you.  DircCt  the  Sights  to  E,  and  ob- 
ferve  the  Degree  cut  by  the  South  End  of  the  Needle, 
which  fuppofe  296,  turn  the  Inftrument  about,  the 
Flower-de-luce  ftill  towards  you.  DireCl  the  Sights  to  G, 
noting  the  Degree  cut  by  the  other  End  of  the  Needle, 
which  fuppofe  182.  Subftradl  the  left  from  the  greater, 
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the  Remainder  1 140  is  the  Quantity  of  the  Angle  fought. 
If  the  Remainder  chance  to  be  more  than .180  ,  then 
mull  be  again  fubftraaed  from  360.  1  his  fecond  Re¬ 

mainder  will  be  the  Angle  required  ;  which  may  be  pro- 

^Thuswu  may  proceed  to  do  every  Thing  with  the 

nhin  Table,  as  with  the  common  Circumferentor. 

*  Xhe  Circumferentor,  is  an  Inftrument  ufed  in 

Surveying  to  take  Angles  by.  . 

The  Circumferentor  is  very  fimple,  yet  expeditious  in 

the  Prattice  ;  it  confifts  of  a  Brafs  Circle,  and  an  Index, 

all  of  a  Piece  (fig.  19.)  On  the  Circle  is  a  Card  or  Com- 

pals  divided  into  360  Degrees  •  the  meridian  Lines 

whereof  anf.vcrs  to  the  Middle  of  the  Breadth  of  the 

Index  On  the  Limb,  or  Circumference  of  the  Circle 

is  foljcrcd  a  Brais  Ring  •,  which,  with  another  fitted  m 

a  Glai's,  make  a  kind  of  Box  for  the  Needle,  which  is 

fnlpended  on  a  Pivot  in  the  Center  of  the  Circle,  io 

tach  Extreme  of  the  Index  is  fitted  a  Sight. 

The  whole  is  mounted  on  a  Staff;  with  a  Ball  ana 

Socket  for  the  Conveniency  of  its  Motion. 

If  we  turtHf  to  takc  an  single  by  the  Circumferentor. 
Suppofe  EKG  (fig.  20J  the  Angle  required,  we’ll  place 
the  Inftrument,  v.gr.  at  K,  with  the  Flower  de  luce  on 
the  Card  towards  us  ;  then  direct  the  Sights,  till  thro 
them  we  fry  E  *,  and  obferve  what  Degree  is  pointed 
at  by  the  Sbuth  End  of  the  Needle,  winch  fuppofe  296, 
then  turn  the  Inftrument,  the  Flower  dc  luce  ltill  to- 
wards  us,  and  direft  the  Sights  to  G  ;  noting  the  De- 
aree,  at  which  the  South  End  of  the  Needle  points, 

which  fuppote  182. 

This  done,  Cubit  ratting  the  lefier  Number  1S2,  from 
the  greater  296,  the  Remainder  114,  is  the  Number  of 

Degrees  of  the  Angle  EKG. 

I?  the  Remainder  chance  to  be  more  than  180  De- 

erecs  it  muft  be  again  fubftratted  from  360  Degrees; 
the  Lift  Remainder  is  the  Quantity  of  the  Angle  fought. 

<Io  take  the  riot  of  a  Field ,  Wood, ,  Arc.  by  the  Circum¬ 
ferentor  ;  luppofc  A  B  C  D  E  E  G  K  (fig.  2 1 .)  an  Inclofure 

to  be  iurveyed  by  the  Circumferentor. 

j  placin'*  the  Inftrument  at  A,  the  Flower  de  luce 

towards  you,  direct  the  Sights  to  B  ;  where,  fuppofe  the 
South  End  of  the  Needle  to  cut  1 910  ;  and  the  Ditch, 
Wall  or  Hedge,  ineafured  with  the  Chain,  to  contain 

10  Chains,  75  ^inks>  which  enter  down 

2  placing  the  Inftrument  at  B,  direft  the  Sight  as 

before  to  C  ;  the  South  End  of  the  Needle,  v.gr.  will 
cut  -70°;  and  the  Line  B  C  contains  fix  Chains,  83 
links  to  be  noted  as  before.  Then  move  the  Inftru¬ 
ment  to  C  ;  turn  the  Sights  to  D,  and  meafure  CD  as 

C  In  the  fame  Manner  proceed  to  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  and 
hilly  to  K  ;  Hill  noting  down  the  Degrees  of  every  Bear¬ 
ing  or  Angle,  and  the  Diftanccs  of  every  Side.. 

Having  thus  gone  round  the  Field,  you  will  have  a 

Table  in  "the  following  Form. 


Stations. 

Degrees . 

Min . 

Chains . 

Links. 

A 

19 1 

00 

10 

75 

279 

00 

6 

83 

c 

2  I  6 

30 

7 

82. 

From 

this  Table  the  V 

ueld  is  to  be 

plotted  or 

protratt- 

cd  ;  the 

Manner  whereof  we’ll  fee  hercaitcr. 

1.  To  take  the  Declination  of  a  TFuil  by  the  Cora ,\? fs. 
Apply  that  Side  of  the  Cornpafs  whereon  the  Noun  Is 
marked  along  the  Side  of  the  Wall  ;  the  Number  of 
Degrees  over  which  the  North  End  of  the  Needle  iLv.s 
will  be  the  Declination  of  the  Wall,  and  on  that  Side* 
v.  gr.  if  the  North  Point  of  the  Needle  tends  towards 
the  Wall,  that  Wall  may  be  ftione  on  by  the  Sun  at 
Noon  ;  if  it  fixes  over  50  Degrees,  counting  from  the 
North  towards  the  Eaft,  the  Declination  is  fo  many  De¬ 
grees  from  the  North  towards  the  Eaft. 

But  fince  the  Needle  itillf  declines  from  the  North 
towards  the  Weft  with  us,  130  ;  it  muft  be  noted  that  to 
retrieve  the  Irregularity,  130  are  always  to  be  added  to  die 
Degrees  (hewn  by  the  Needle,  when  the  Declination  of 
the  Wall  is  towards  the  Eaft  ;  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  Declination  is  towards  the  Weft,  the  Declination  of 
the  Needle  to  be  fubftratted. 

2.  If  we  want  to  take  an  Angle  with  the  Cornpafs. 
Suppofe  the  Angle  required  be  D  A  E  (fig.  1 1.)  we’ll 
apply  the  Side  of  the  Cornpafs  whereon  the  North  is 
marked,  to  one  of  the  Lines  A  D,  oblerving,  when  the 
Needle  refts,  the  Degrees  at  which  its  North  Point  Hands, 
which  fuppofe  So  :  So  many  Degrees  does  the  Line  de¬ 
cline  from  the  Meridian. 

•In  the  fame  Manner  take  the  Declination  of  the  Line 
AE,  which  fuppofe  2150;  fubftratt  8o°  from  21  r, 
the  Remainder  is  1355  which  iu  bit  ratted  from  188, 
there  will  remain  75^,  the  Quantity  of  the  Angle  re¬ 
quired. 

But  if  the  Difference  between  the  Declination  of  the 
two  Lines  exceed  1800  ;  in  that  Cafe  180°  muft  be 
fubftratted  from  that  Difference :  The  Remainder  is  the 
Angle  required.  We’ll  fee  the  Method  of  laying  this  on 
Paper,  when  I’ll  fpeak  of  Plotting. 

Note,  That  in  meafuring  Angles  by  the  Cornpafs,  there 
needs  not  any  Regard  to  be  had  to  the  Variation ;  that 
being  fuppofed  the  fame  in  all  the  Lines  of  the  Angles. 

3.  If  it  be  wanted  to  take  the  Plot  of  a  Field  by  the 
Cornpafs.  Suppofe  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  (fig.  12.)  to  be  the 
Field.  For  the  greater  Accuracy  Jet  there  be  two  Sights 
fitted  to  the  meridian  Line  of  the  Cornpafs ,  place  it  ho¬ 
rizontally,  and  through  the  Sights  look  along  the  Side 
A  B,  or  a  Line  parallel  to  it ;  applying  the  Eye  to  the 
Sight  at  the  South  Point  of  the  Cornpafs,  draw  a  rough 
Sketch  of  the  Field  by  the  Eye,  and  on  the  correfpond- 
ing  Line  enter  down  the  Degree  to  which  the  Needle 
points,  which  fuppofe  90  ;  meafure  the  Length  of  the 
Side,  and  enter  that  too,  which  fuppofe  10  Chains, 

In  this  Manner  proceed  with  all  the  reft  of  the  Sides 
and  Angles  of  the  Field  ;  the  Sides  which  fuppofe  70, 
65,  io,  50,  94  Chains ;  and  the  Angle  which  fuppofe 

30,  100,  130,  240,  300  Degrees. 

To  protratt  the  Field,  fee  down  the  fevcral  Ang»es 
obferved  one  after  another,  and  fubftratt  the  lefier  Irom 
the  next  greater :  Thus  will  you  have  the  Quantity  of 
the  fevcral  Angles,  and  the  Length  of  the  Lines  due 
will  include  them.  More  of  this  under  the  Article 

Plotting. 

Note ,  That  all  the  Angles  of  the  Figure  taken  together, 
muft  make  twice  as  many  right  Angles,  abating  two. 

Note,  alfo.  That  we  have  thus  far  given  the  Mcmpnon 
of  the  Inftruments  ufed  in  the  former  Part  o  the  hilt 
Branch  of  Surveying  ;  and  ol  the  different  Ufi-s  tlnuo^, 
therefore  wc  proceed  to  the  Explication  ot  the  attci 

Part  of  our  fir  ft  Divifion. 

The  latter  Part  is  performed  L>y  means  either  of  the 
Chain,  oi'  the  Perambulator. 

The  Pis  11  am hui. ator,  is  an  Inftrument  or  ^  ‘ 

fining  of  Diiiances,  called  alio  Pedometer,  A'1  ,? 

and  Surveying  Wheel.  Its  Advantages  are  aH 
and  Expedition :  Its  Contrivance  is  luttb  t  u  1 
fitted  to  the  Wheel  of. a  Coach  ;  in  wine  1  it ■  D  ^ 
its  Office,  and  meafure  the  Road  without  any  <-  to 
all.  There  is  iome  Diligence  m  its  Make:  Ih.it 
moft;  in  Ufe  as  molt  convenient,  »  as  iollows. 

The  Perambulator  (fig.  ?.$.)  ct>nUi\*  ol  *  W  £ 

Feet  feven  Inches  and  a  halt  in  Diatneui  ,  _  )fVI)in. 


Note  That  where  Security  is  to  be  confuted  rather  than 
Dilpiuch,  it  may  be  convenient  to  take  Back  fights, 
i  e  to  place  the  Inftrument  fo  at  each  Station,  as  that 
looi-jivr  backwards  through  the  Sights  to  the  iaft  Sta¬ 
tion  the  North  End  of  the  Needle  may  point  to  the 
lame  Degree,  as  the  South  End  did  in  looking  for¬ 
wards  from  the  laft  Station  to  this. 

The  Co m  i*  \ss  ufed  in  Surveying,  is  in  the  main  much 
like  the  Manner’s  Cornpafs  ;  confiding,  like  that  ol  a 
Box  and  Needle:  The  principal  Difference  confiil  in 
this  that  iuftead  of  the  Needle  being  fitted  into  the 
Card,  and  playing  with  icon  a  Pivot,  it  here  plays  alone; 
the  Card  being  drawn  on  the  Bottom  of  the  Box,  and  a 
Circle  divided  into  360  Degrees  oh  the  Limb  (fig.  15.) 

Tins  Inftrument  is  of  obvious  Ufe  to  Travellers,  to  di- 

rett  them  in  their  Road  ;  and  to  Miners,  to  fhew  them  recc  .even  inu.c,  «..»  «  - .  •••  _  .  (u<s  in  Circum- 

what  Way  to  dig,  I51’1'  il  lja<i  other  Uf its,  though  half  a  1  ole,  01  eight  Fom .  <  N  j  Qu.w- 

kfl  cafy,  yet  more  confiderable,  viz.  i^cncc.  On  one  End  ol  the  Axis  is  tc;j 
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ters  of  an  Inch  in  Diameter,  divided  into  eight  Teeth, 
which  upon  moving  the  Wheel  round,  falls  into  the 
ejght  Teeth  of  another  Nut  c,  fixed  on  one  End  of  an 

Iron  Rod  Qi  and  t5ius  turn  r^e  once  round,  io  the 
'Time'  the  Wheel  makes  one  Revolution.  This  Rod 
laying  along  a  Groove  in  the  Side  of  the  Carriage  of  the 
Inftrument,  has  at  its  other  End  a  fquare  Hole,  into 
which  fixes  the  End  b ,  of  the  little  Cylinder  P.  This 
Cylinder  is  difpoled  under  the  Dial-plate  of  a  Movement, 
at  the  End  of  the  Carriage  B,  in  fuch  Manner  as  to  be 
moveable  about  its  Axis.  Its  End  a  is  cut  into  a  per¬ 
petual  Screw,  which  falling  into  the  thirty  two  Teeth  of 
a  Wheel  perpendicular  thereto  ;  upon  driving  the  In¬ 
ftrument  forward,  that  Wheel  makes  a  Revolution,  each 
fixteen  Poles.  On  the  Axis  of  this  Wheel  is  a  Pinion 
with  fix  Teeth,  which  falling  into  the  Teeth  of  another 
Wheel  of  fix ty  Teeth,  carries  it  round  every  hundred 
and  fixtieth  Pole,  or  half  a  Mile. 

This  laft  Wheel  then  carrying  a  Hand  or  Index  round 
with  it,  over  the  Divifions  of  the  Dial-plate  whofe  outer 
Limb  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  fixty  Parts,  cor- 
refponding  to  the  one  hundred  and  fixty  Poles  ;  points 
out  the  Number  of  Poles  palled  over.  Again,  on  the 
Axis  of  this  laft  Wheel  is  a  Pinion  containing  twenty 
Teeth,  which  falling  into  the  Teeth  of  a  third  Wheel 
that  has  forty  Teeth,  drives  once  round  in  three  hundred 
and  twenty  Poles,  or  a  Mile.  On  the  Axis  of  this  Wheel 
is  a  Pinion  of  twelve  Teeth,  which  falling  into  the  Teeth 
of  a  fourth  Wheel  that  has  feventy-two  Teeth,  drives  it 
once  round  in  twelve  Miles. 

This  fourth  Wheel  carrying  another  Index,  over  the 
inner  Limb  of  the  Dial-plate,  divided  into  twelve,  for 
Miles,  and  each  Mile  fubdivided  into  Halves,  Quarters, 
and  Furlongs,  ferves  to  regifter  the  Revolutions  of  the 
other  Hand  ;  and  to  keep  Account  of  the  half  Miles  and 
Miles  pafted  over,  as  far  as  twelve  Miles. 

The  Application  of  this  Inftrument  is  obvious  from  its 
Conftru&ion.  Its  proper  Office  is  in  the  furveying  of 
Roads,  and  large  Diftances,  where  a  great  deal  of  Ex¬ 
pedition,  and  not  much  Accuracy  is  required.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  driving  it  along,  and  obferving  the  Hands,  has 
the  fame  Eftedt  as  dragging  the  Chain ,  and  taking  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Chains  and  Links. 

The  Chain,  in  Surveying,  is  a  Meafure  confiding  of 
a  certain  Number  of  Links  of  Iron  Wire,  ufually  ioo  •, 
ferving  to  take  the  Dimenfions  of  Fields,  {ftc.  by.  This 
is  what  Merfene  takes  to  be  the  Arvipcndium  of  the 
Antients. 

The  Chain  is  of  various  Dimenfions,  as  the  Length 
or  Number  of  Links  varies:  That  commonly  ufecl  in 
meafuring  Land,  called  Gunter's  Chain ,  is  in  Length  four 
Poles  or  Perches,  or  fixty-fix  Foot,  or  a  hundred  Links, 
each  Link  being  feven  Inches 

That  ordinarily  ufed  for  large  Diftances,  is  in  Length 
ioo  Feet  i  each  Link  one  Foot. 

For  fmall  Parcels,  as  Gardens,  &V.  is  fometimes  ufed 
a  fmall  Chain  of  one  Pole,  or  fixteen  Feet  and  a  half 
in  Length  •,  each  Link  one  Inch  -A.V. 

Some  in  lieu  of  Chains  ufe  Ropes  •,  but  thefc  arc  liable 
to  fcvcral  Irregularities ;  both  from  the  different  Degrees 
of  Moillurc,  and  of  the  Force  which  ftretchcs  them. 
Schwcnfcrtts ,  in  his  pra6tic.il  Geometry,  tells  us,  he  has 
obferved  a  Rope  fixteen  Foot  long,  reduced  to  fifteen  in 
one  Hour’s  Time,  by  the  mere  falling  of  a  hoar  Froft. 
To  obviate  thefc  Inconvenicncics,  JVolfms  tliredls,  that 
the  little  Strands  whereof  the  Rope  confifts,  be  twill¬ 
ed  contrary  Ways,  and  the  Rope  dipped  in  boiling-hot 
Oil,  and  when  dry  drawn  through  melted  Wax.  A 
Rope  thus  prepared  will  not  get  or  lofe  any  Thing  in 
Length,  even  though  kept  under  Water  all  Day. 

'Fhe  Manner  of  applying  the  Chain  in  meafuring 
Lengths  is  too  popular  to  need  Dcfcripcion.  In  entring 
down  the  Dimenfions  taken  by  the  Chain  y  the  Chains 
and  Links  are  leparated  by  a  Dot:  Thus  a  Line  fixty- 
thrcc  Chains  fifty-five  banks’  long,  is  wrote  63,  55. 
If  the  Links  be  fhort  of  10,  a  Cypher  is  prefixed,  thus 
lo  Chains,  8  Links,  are  wrote  10.  08. 

If  we  want  to  find  the  /Iren  of  a  Field ,  &c.  the  Dimcn - 
/tons  whereof  arc  given  in  Chains  and  Links.  1.  We  mul¬ 
tiply  the  l  anes  by  one  another,  and  .from  the  Prod  tuft 
“we  cut  off*  five  Figures  towards  the  Right  \  thole  re¬ 
maining  on  the  Left  will  be  Acres.  2.  We  multiply 
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the  five  Figures  cut  off  by  four;  and  cutting  off  five 
again  from  the  Product  on  the  Right,  thofe  remaining 
on  the  Left  will  be  Roods.  Laftly,  we  multiply  the 
five  thus  cut  off  by  forty  ;  and  cutting  off  five  as 

before  on  the  Right,  thofe  remaining  at  the  Left  are 
fquare  Perches. 

To  take  an  Angle  DAE  (fig.  1.)  by  the  Chain: 
meafure  a  fmall  Diftance  from  the  Vcitcx  A  along  each 
Leg,  v.  gr.  to  d  and  c  ;  then  meafure  the  Diftance  d  c  : 
To  lay  this  down,  drflw  A  E  at  Plc-ailire,  and  from  your 
Scale  fet  oft  the  Diftance  mcafured  on  it.  Then  taking  m 
your  Compaffes  the  Length  meafured  on  the  other  Side, 
on  the  Vertex  A,  as  a  Center,  defer i he  an  Arch  dc  \  and 
on  the  Point  c,  as  a  Center,  with  the  mcafured  Diftance 
of  c  dy  delcribe  another  Arch  al\  through  the  Point 
where  this  interferes  the  former  Arch,  draw  a  I  anc  A  D. 
So  is  the  Angle  plotted  ;  and  its  Quantity,  if  required, 
may  be  meafured  on  a  Line  of  Chords. 

If  we  want  to  take  the  Plane  or  Plot  of  any  Place , 
as  A  B  C  D  E  (fig.  2.)  by  the  Chain.  We’ll  draw  a  rough 
Sketch  of  the  Place  by  the  Eye  ;  and  meafuring  the  fe- 
veral  Sides  A  B,  BC,  CD,  D  E,  we’ll  enter  down  the 
Lengths  on  the  refpedlive  Lines :  Then  if  the  Plan  be 
to  be  taken  within-fide  of  the  Place,  inftead  of  meafuring 
the  Angles,  as  before,  meafure  the  Diagonals  A  D,  B  D. 
Thus  will  the  Figure  be  reduced  into  three  Triangles, 
whofe  Sides  are  all  known,  as  in  the  former  Cafe  ;  and 

may  be  laid  down  on  Paper,  according  to  the  Me¬ 
thod  above. 

If  the  Plan  be  to  be  taken  without- fide  the  Place,  the 
Angles  muft  be  taken  thus,  v.  gr.  for  the  Angle  BC  D, 
produce  the  Lines  B  C  and  C  D,  to  any  err  tain  equal 
Diftance,  v.  gr.  to  a  and  b,  five  Chains ;  and  meafure 
the  Diftance  of  ab.  Thus  have  you  an  Ifofceles  Triangle 
caby  wherein  the  Angle  a  B  C  D,  its  oppofite  one 
is  had.  Thus  is  the  Quantity  of  B  C  D  found,  and  the 
Angle  laid  down  as  before. 

To  find,  by  the  Chain  the  Diftance  between  two  Ob] efts 
inacccffblc  in  refpeft  of  each  other.  From  fome  Place,  as 
C  (fig.  3.)  whence  the  common  Diftance  to  each  Object 
A  and  B,  is  acceffible  in  right  Line  ;  meafure  the  Di¬ 
ftance  C  A,  which  fuppofe  fifty  Chains ,  and  continue 
the  Line  to  D,  viz.  fifty  more  :  Meafure  alio  B  C,  which 
fuppofe  thirty  Chains ;  and  produce  the  Line  to  E,  viz. 
thirty  more.  Thus  will  be  formed  the  Triangle  CDE, 
equal  and  fimilar  to  the  Triangle  ABC;  confequently 
the  Diftance  D  E  being  meafured,  will  give  the  inacceffi- 
ble  Diftance  required. 

By  the  Chain  to  find  the  Diftance  of  an  inacccfiible  Ob- 
jcfty  v.  gr.  the  Breadth  of  a  River.  On  one  Side  place 
a  Pole,  four  or  five  Foot  high,  perpendicularly,  having 
a  Slit  a-top,  with  a  ftrait  Piece  of  Wire,  or  the  like,  two 
or  three  Inches  Jong  ;  put  through  the  fame.  This  is 
to  be  flipped  up  or  down,  till  looking  along  it,  you  find 
it  point  full  on  the  other  Side  of  the  River  ;  then  turn¬ 
ing  the  Pole  with  the  Wire  in  the  fame  Direction,  ob- 
ferve  the  Point  on  the  dry  Land,  to  which  it  points 
when  looked  along  as  before:  Meafure  the  Diftance  from 
the  Pole  to  this  laft  Point ;  it  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
firft  required.  Thus  far  we  have  done  with  the  jirft 
Branch  of  Surv ey ing ,  properly  lb  called. 

The  fecond Branch  of  Surveying  is  performed  by  Means 
of  the  Pro tr aft or  and  Plotting  Scale. 

The  Protractor,  in  Surveying,  is  an  Inftrument, 
whereby  the  Angles  taken  in  the  Field  with  *a  Theo¬ 
dolite,  Circumferentor,  or  the  like,  are  plotted,  or  laid 
down  on  Paper. 

The  Protraftor  confifts  of  a  fcmicircular  Limb  B  A  G, 
fig.  29.  ofBraft,  Silver,  Horn,  or  the  like,  divided  in¬ 
to  180°,  and  fubtended  by  a  Diameter  BA;  in  the 
Middle  whereof  is  a  little  Notch  or  Lip  oy  called  the 
Centre  of  the  Protraftor. 

On  the  Limb  of  the  Protraftor  are  fometimes  a!fi> 
placed  Numbers,  denoting  the  Angles  at  the  Centers  of 
tegular  Polygons :  Thus,  again  ft  the  Number  5,  denoting 
the  Sides  of  a  Pentagon,  is  found  7 2,  the  Angle  at  the 
Center  of  a  Pentagon, 

As  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Protraftor. —  1.  To  laydown  an 
Angle  of  any  given  Quantity  or  Number  of  Degrees. 
iSuppofe,  e.  gr.  an  Angle  of  50°,  with  the  Lino  A  0  B, 
required  on  the  Point  0 ,  lay  the  Center  vof  the  Protraftor 
on  the  given  Line.  Make  a  Mark  againll  the  given  Pe  ■ 
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gree  50,  on  the  Limb  of  the  Protraftor  ;  through  which 
from  the  given  Point,  draw  a  Line  0  p  5  this  gives  the 
Angle  requir’d. 

2.  To  find  the  Quantity  of  a  given  Angle ,  v.  gr.  the 
Angles  o  A,  lay  the  Center  of  the  Protraftor  on  the 
Point  of  the  Angle  0,  and  the  Diameter  on  the  Line. 
The  Degree  of  the  Limb  cut  by  the  other  Line  0 p,  viz. 
50,  is  the  Number  of  Degrees  of  the  Angle  requir’d. 

3.  To  infer ibe  any  given  regular  Polygon ,  e.  gr.  a 
Pentagon  in  a  Circle .  Lay  the  Center  and  Diameter 
of  the  Protractor  on  the  Center,  and  Diameter  of  the  Cir¬ 
cle  ;  and  make  a  Dot  againft  the  Number  of  Degrees 
of  the  Angle  at  the  Centre,  viz .  72.  Through  this 
Dot,  and  the  Center  of  the  Circle,  draw  a  Line,  cutting 
the  Circumference  of  the  Circle.  To  the  Point  of  In- 
terfedlion,  from  the  Point  where  the  Diameter  cuts  the 
Circumference,  draw  a  right  Line.  This  Line  will  be  a 
Side  of  the  Pentagon,  which  being  taken  in  the  Com¬ 
pares,  and  fet  off,  as  often  as  it  will  go  in  the  Circum¬ 
ference,  will  give  Points,  which  being  connected  by  the 
Lines,  will  form  the  Pentagon  requir’d. 

4.  To  defer  ibe  any  regular  Polygon ,  e.  gr.  an  Oft  agon , 
on  a  given  Line.  Subftradt  the  Angle  at  the  Center, 
whjch  the  Protraftor  gives,  45 0  from  1S0,  the  Remain¬ 
der  135°  is  the  Angle  included  between  two  Sides  of  the 
Odtagon  ;  one  half  whereof,  is  67!-,  applying  then  the 
Diameter  of  the  Protraftor  over  the  given  Line,  .with 
the  Center  over  one  Extreme ;  make  a  Dot  againft 
67-I-,  to  which  from  the  Center  draw  a  Line.  Apply 
the  Protraftor  to  the  other  End  of  the  Line,  fo  as  the 
Center  be  over  the  Extreme,  and  there  fet  off  another 
Angle  of  67 L  From  the  Point  where  the  two  Lines, 
thus  drawn,  interfed:  as  a  Center,  deferibe  a  Circle  with 
the  Interval  of  the  given  Line.  The  given  Line  will  be 
one  Side  of  the  Odtagon,  which  being  fet  off  as  often 
as  it  will  go  in  the  Circumference  thus  drawn,  will  give 
Points,  which  being  connected,  will  form  the  Oclagon 
requir’d. 

The  Protractor  improved ,  is  an  Inflrument  much 
like  the  former,  only  furnifhed  with  a  little  more  Appa¬ 
ratus,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  fet  off  an  Angle  to  a 
Minute  ;  which  is  impra&icabJe  in  the  other. 

The  chief  Addition  is  an  Index  fitted  on  the  Center, 
and  moveable  thereon ;  fo  as  to  play  freely  and  fteadily 
over  the  Limb.  Beyond  the  Limb,  the  Index  is  divided 
on  both  Edges,  into  60  equal  Parts  of  the  Portions  of 
Circles,  intercepted  by  two  other  right  Lines  drawn 
from  the  Center ;  fo  as  each  makes  an  Angle  of  one 
Degree,  with  Lines  drawn  to  the  afiumed  Points  from 
the  Center. 

To  let  off  an  Angle  of  any  Number  of  Degrees  and 
Minutes,  with  this  Protraftor .  Move  the  Index  fo  that 
one  of  the  Lines  drawn  on  the  Limb,  from  one  of  the 
fore-mentioned  Points,  may  fall  upon  the  Number  of 
Degrees  given  ;  and  pick  off  as  many  of  the  equal  Parts 
on  the  proper  Edge  of  the  Index,  as  there  are  Minutes 
given;  thus  drawing  a  Line  from  the  Center  to  that 
Point  fo  pricked  off,  you  have  an  Angle  with  the  Diame¬ 
ter  of  the  Protraftor  of  the  propoied  Number  of  Degrees 
and  Minutes. 

Indeed  it  may  be  of  good  Ulc  to  lay  down  an  Angle 
to  a  Minute,  when  we  are  able  to  take  it  to  a  Minute : 
But  till  wc  have  other  Sort  of  Needles,  and  jullcr  Theo¬ 
dolites,  than  arc  yet  made,  the  old  Protraftor  may  ferve 
very  well. 

The  Pi.ott  1  no  Scale  is  an  Inflrument  ufuaJIy  made 
of  Wood,  fometimes  ofBrafs,  or  other  Matter 5  and  ei¬ 
ther  a  Foot,  or  half  a  Foot  long.  On  one  Side  of  the 
Inflrument,  fig.  32.  arc  feven  fevcral  Scales  or  Lines,  di¬ 
vided  into  equal  Parts.  The  firfl  Divifion  of  the  firft  Scale 
is  fob-divided  into  ten  equal  Parts,  to  which  is  prefixed 
the  Number  10,  fignifying  that  10  of  thofe  Sub-divifions 
make  an  Inch  ;  or  that  die  Divifions  of  that  Scale  arc 
Decimals  of  Inches. 

'I ‘he  firfl  Divifion  of  the  fccond  Scale  is  like  wife  Pubdi- 
vided  into  10,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  Number  16,  de¬ 
noting  that  iG  of  rhofe  Divifions  make  an  Inch.  The 
firft  Divifion  of  the  third  Scale  is  fubdivided  in  like  Man¬ 
ner  into  10,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  Number  20.  To 
that  of  the  fourth  Scale  is  prefixed  the  Number  24  :  To 
that  of  the  fifth  32  ;  that  of  the  fixth  4.0  \  iliac  of  the  fc- 
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venth  48  ;  denoting  the  Number  of  Subdivifions  e<w 
to  an  Inch,  in  each  refpedlively.  ^ 

The  two  laft  Scales  are  broken  off  before  the  End 
give  Room  for  two  Hours  of  Chords  marked  by 
Letter  c  c.  y  c 

On  the  Back- fide  of  the  Inflrument  is  a  diagonal  Seal 
the  firfl  of  v/hofe  Divifions,  which  is  an  Inch  lono-  4 
the  Scale  be  a  Foot,  is  fubdivided,  diagonally,  into°i  1 
equal  Parts.  At  the  other  End  of  the  Scalers  anoci?° 
diagonal  Subdivifion,  of  half  the  Length  of  the  form// 
into  the  fame  Number  of  Parts,  viz.  too.  ’ 

Next  the  Scales  is  a  Line  divided  into  a  hundredth 
Part  of  a  Foot,  number’d  10,  20,  30,  &c.  and  a  I  iuc 
of  Inches  divided  into  tenth  Parrs,  marked  1,  2,  3,  C 

The  Plotting-Scale  is  ufed  in  the  following  Manner*!. 
1.  Any  Diftancc  being  meafured  with  the  Chain ^  to  lay  jt 
down  on  a  Paper. —  Suppoie  the  Diftance  to  be  6  Chain* 
50  Links,  draw  an  indefinite  Line  ;  fet  one  Foot  of  th* 
Compaffes  at  Figure  6,  on  the  Scale,  e.  gr .  the  Scale 
of  20  in  an  Inch,  and  extend  the  other  to  5  of  the  Sub 
divifions,  for  the  50  Links :  This  Diflance  being  trans~ 
ferred  to  die  Line,  will  exhibit  the  6  Chains,  rni  ;n?. 
requir  d.  ’ 

If  it  be  defired  to  have  6  Chains,  50  Links,  take  ud 
more  or  lefs  Space,  take  them  off  from  a  greater  or 
lefifer  Scale,  i.  e.  from  a  Scale  that  has  more  or  lefs  Df 
vifions  in  an  Inch. 

To  find  the  Chains  and  Links  contained  in  a  right  Line 
e.  gr.  that  juft  drazun ,  according  to  any  Scale ,  e.  or>  ]/Ja* 
of  20  in  an  Inch. — Take  the  Length  of  the  Lin!  in  the 
Compaffes,  and  applying  it  to  the  given  Scale,  you  will 
find  it  extend  from  the  Number  6  of  the  great  Divifions 

to  5  of  the  final  I  ones :  Hence  the  given  Line  contains 
6  Chains,  50  Links. 

From  this  Plotting  Scale ,  this  fecond  Branch  of  Survey* 
ing ,  borrows  its  Name  of  Plotting . 

In  Surveying  with  the  plain  Table ,  the  Plotting  is  faved  ; 
the  feveral  Angles  and  Diflances  being  laid  down  on  the 
Spot,  as  faff  as  they  are  taken,  as  we  have  obferved  in 
the  firft  Branch  of  Surveying. 

But  in  working  with  the  Theodolite,  Semicircle,  or 
Circumferentor,  as  the  Angles  are  taken  in  Degrees ;  and 
the  Diftances  in  Chains,  and  Links  ;  there  remains  an 
After-Operation,  to  reduce  thofe  Numbers  into  Lines, 
and  fo  to  form  a  Draught,  Plan,  or  Map  ;  which  Ope¬ 
ration  is  called  Plotting . 

Plotting ,  then,  is  performed  by  Means  of  two  Inftru- 
mencs,  the  Protraftor ,  and  Plotting  Scale.  By  the  former, 
as  already  obferved,  the  feveral  Angles  obferved  in  the 
Field  with  a  Theodolite,  or  the  like,  and  enter’d  down 
in  Degrees  in  the  Field-Book,  are  pro  traded  on  Paper, 
in  their  juft  Quantity. 

By  the  latter,  the  feveral  Diftances,  meafured  with  the 
Chain,  and  enter’d  down  in  like  Manner  in  the  Field- 
Book,  are  laid  down  in  their  juft  Proportion. 

Therefore  having  given  already  fevcrally  the  life 
of  thofe  refpedive  Inftruments,  in  the  laying  down  of 
Angles  and  Diftances  5  I  fhall  here  give  their  Ufe  con¬ 
jointly,  in  the  Plotting  of  a  Field,  Purveyed  cither  with 
the  Circumferentor  or  Theodolite. 

The  Method  of  Plotting  from  the  Circumferentor ,  is  thus. 
Suppofe  an  Inclofurc,  c .  gr.  A  B  C  D  E  F  G  H  K, 
fig.  21.  to  have  been  Purveyed  ;  and  the  feveral  Angles ; 
as  taken  by  a  Circumferentor  in  going  round  the  Field, 
and  the  Diftances  as  meafured  by  a  Chain,  to  be  found 
enter’d  in  the  Field-Book,  as  ip  the  following  Table : 


A 

Deg. 

Min. 

Chains . 

Links . 

191 

00 

10 

75 

B 

*97 

00 

6 

83 

C 

260 

30 

7 

82 

I) 

325 

00 

6 

96 

E 

1 2 

24 

9 

4 

7* 

F 

G 

32  4 

3° 

7 

54 

98 

30 

7 

54 

H 

71 

00 

7 

78 

K 

161 

30 

3 

22. 

1.  On  a  Paper  of  the  proper  Dinicnfions,  as  L  M  M 

O,  fig.  31.  draw  a  Number  of  parallel  and  equi-difiant 
Lines,  reprq  Pen  ting  Meridians,  exp  re  fled  in  clotted  Lines. 
Their  Ulc  is  to  direfl  the  Pofuion  oP  the  Frotradlor ; 
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the  Diameter  whereof  mull  always  be  laid,  either  upon 
one  of  them,  or  parallel  thereto  ;  the  femi-circuiar  Lines 
downwards  for  Angles  greater  than  i8o°,  and  upwards 
for  thofe  left  than  i8o°. 

The  Paper  thus  prepared  5  a  flu  me  a  Point  on  fome 
Meridian,  as  A,  whereon  lay  the  Center  of  the  Pro  t  radio  r* 
and  the  Diameter  along  the  Line.  Confult  the  Field- 
Book  for  the  firft  Angle,  i.  e.  for  the  Degree  cut  by  the 
Needle  at  A,  which  the  Table  gives  you,  19 1°. 

Now,  flnce  191°  is  more  than  a  Semicircle  or  1800, 
tlie  Semicircle  of  the  Protractor  is  to  be  laid  downwards ; 
where  keeping  it  to  the  Point,  with  the  Protracting  Pin , 
make  a  Mark  againft  191;  through  which  Mark,  from 
£  draw  an  indefinite  Line  A  b . 

The  firfl:  Angle  thus  protracted,  again  confult  the 
Book,  for  the  Length  of  the  firfl:  Line  A  B,  this  you  find 
xo  Chains,  75  Links.  From  a  convenient  Scale,  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  Plotting  Scale ,  take  the  Extent  of  10  Chains, 
*[■  Links,  between  the  Compafles ;  and  fetting  one 
point  in  A,  mark  where  the  other  falls  in  the  Line  A  b , 
which  fuppofe  in  B  ;  draw  therefore  the  full  Line  A  B, 
for  the  firfl:  Side  of  the  Inclofure. 

Proceed  then  to  the  fecond  Angle  5  and  laying  the 
Side  of  the  ProtraCtor  on  the  Point  B,  with  the  Diame¬ 
ter,  as  before  directed,  make  a  Mark,  as  c,  againft 
the  Degrees  cut  atB,  and  draw  the  indefinite  Line 
B  c.  On  this  Line,  from  the  Plotting  Scale ,  as  before, 
fet  off  the  Length  of  your  fecond  Line,  viz.  6  Chains, 
83  Links ;  which  extending  from  B  to  the  Point  C,  draw 
the  Line  B  C,  for  the  fecond  Side. 

Proceed  now  to  the  third  Angle  or  Station  :  Lay  then 
the  Center  of  the  ProtraCtor,  as  before,  on  the  Point  C ; 
make  a  Mark,  as  d ,  againft  the  Number  of  Degrees,  cut 
at  C,  viz,  216;  draw  the  indefinite  Line  C  d ,  and  there¬ 
on  fet  off  the  third  Diftance,  viz.  7  Chains,  82  Links  ; 
which  terminating,  e.gr .  at  D,  draw  the  full  Line  CD, 
for  the  third  Side. 

Proceed  now  to  the  fourth  Angle  D,  and  laying  the 
Center  of  the  ProtraCtor  over  the  Point  D,  againft  325°, 
the  Degree  cut  by  the  Needle,  make  a  Mark  e  ;  draw 
the  dry  Line  D  e9  and  thereon  fet  off  the  Diftance  6 
Chains,  9 6  Links,  which  terminating  in  E,  draw  D  E 
for  the  fourth  Line :  And  proceed  to  the  fifth  Angle, 
viz,  E. 

Here  the  Degrees,  cut  by  the  Needle,  being  io°  24', 
(which  is  lefs  than  a  Semicircle)  the  Center  ot  the  Pro- 
tra&or  muft  be  laid  on  the  Point  E,  and  the  Diameter 
on  the  Meridian,  with  the  femicircular  Line  turned  up¬ 
wards.  In  this  Situation  make  a  Mark,  as  before, 
againft  the  Number  of  Degrees,  viz,  120  24  cut  by  the 
Needle  at  E;  draw  the  dry  Line  E/,  on  which  fet  off 
the  fifth  Diftance,  viz.  9  Chains,  71  Links;  which  ex¬ 
tending  from  E  to  f,  draw  the  full  Line  E  F  for  the 
fifth  Side  of  the  Inclofure. 

After  the  fame  Manner  proceeding  orderly  to  the 
Angles  F,  G,  PI,  and  IC  ;  placing  the  ProtraCtor,  making 
Marks  againft  the  refpeCtive  Degrees,  drawing  indefinite 
dry  Lines,  and  fetting  off  the  refpeCtive  Diftances,  as  a- 
bovc,  you  will  have  the  Plot  of  the  whole  Inclofure 
ABC,  6 fc. 

Such  is  the  general  Method  of  Plotting  from  this  In- 
fhument*,  but  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  this  Procefs, 
the  ftacionary  Lines,  i.  e.  the  Lines  wherein  the  Cir¬ 
cumferentor  is  placed  to  take  the  Angles,  and  wherein 
the  Chain,  is  run  to  meafure  the  Diftances,  arc  properly, 
the  Lines  here  plotted.  When,  therefore,  in  Surveyings 
the  ftationary  Lines  are  at  any  Diftance  from  the  Fence 
or  Boundaries  of  die  Field,  &c.  Off-fets  are  taken,  i.  c. 
the  Diftance  of  the  Fence  from  the  ftationary  Line,  is 
meafured  at  eacli  Station ;  and  even  at  intermediate 
Places,  if  there  prove  any  confiderable  Bends  in  the 
Fence. 


In  Plottings  therefore,  the  ftationary  Lines  being  laid 
down  as  above  ;  the  Off-fets  muft  be  laid  down  from 
them,  i.  e.  perpendicular  of  the  proper  Length*  let  fall 
at  the  proper  Places  from  the  ftationary  Lines.  The  Ex¬ 
tremes  of  which  Perpendiculars  being  connected  by  Lines, 
give  the  Plot  defired. 

If  inftead  of  going  round  the  Field,  the  Angles,  and 
Diftances  have  been  all  taken  from  one  Station;  the 
Procefs  of  Plotting  is  obvious  from  the  Example  above : 
All  here  required,  being  to  protraCt,  after  the  Manner 
already  deferibed,  the  feveral  Angles  and  Diftances,  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  fame  ftationary  Pin  in  the  Field  ;  from  the 
fame  Point  or  Center  on  the  Paper.  The  Extremities  of 
the  Lines  thus  determined,  being  then  connected  by  Lines, 
will  give  the  Plot  requir’d. 

The  Method  of  Plottings  where  the  Angles  are  taken 
by  the  Theodolite,  t.  e.  by  Back- fight,  and  Fore-fight, 
as  it  is  called,  is  fomewhat  different. 

To  prepare  the  Angles  for  Plottings  the  Quantity  of 
each  muft  firfl:  be  found,  by  fubftraCting  the  Degree  of 
Back-fight,  and  Fore-fight  from  each  other :  The  Re¬ 
mainder  is  the  Angle  to  be  protracted. 

The  Ufe  of  parallel  Lines  is  here  excluded,  and  in¬ 
ftead  of  laying  the  ProtraCtor  conftantly  on,  or  parallel 
to  Meridians  ;  its  Direction  is  varied  at  every  Angle* 
The  Practice  is  thus : 

•  Suppofe  the  former  Inclofure  to  have  been  furveyed 
with  the  Theodolite,  after  the  Manner  of  Back-fight  and 
Fore-fight,  and  fuppofe  the  Quantity  of  each  Angle  to 
be  found  by  SubftraCtion.  An  indefinite  Line  is  drawn 
at  Random,  as  A  K,  fig.  31.  and  on  this  the  meafured 
Diftance,  e.  gr .  8  Chains,  22  Links,  fee  off,  as  in  the 
former  Example :  If  now  the  Quantity  of  the  Angle  A* 
have  been  found  140°,  the  Diameter  of  the  ProtraCtor 
is  to  be  laid  on  the  Line  A  K,  with  the  Center  over  A* 
and  againft  the  Number  of  Degrees,  viz.  140,  a  Mark 
made,  an  indeterminate  dry  Line  drawn  through  it,  and 
the  Diftance  of  the  Line  A  B  laid  down  from  the  Scale 
thereupon. 

Thus  we  gain  the  Point  B;  upon  which  laying  the 
Center  of  the  ProtraCtor,  the  Diameter,  along  with  the 
Line  A  B,  the  Angle  B  is  protraCted,  by  making  a  Mark 
againft  its  Number  of  Degrees,  drawing  a  dry  Line,  and 
fetting  off  the  Diftance  B  C  as  before. 

Thus  proceed  to  C  ;  laying  the  Diameter  of  the  Pro¬ 
traCtor  on  B  C,  the  Center  on  C,  protraCt  the  Angle 
C,  and  draw  the  Line  C  D:  Thus  proceeding,  orderly, 
to  all  the  Angles  and  Sides,  you  will  have  the  Plot  of  the 
whole  Inclofure  ABC,  toV.  as  before. 

.  The  third  Branch  <?/ Surveying,  is  performed,  by 
reducing  the  feveral  Divifions,  Inclofurcs,  &c.  into  Tri¬ 
angles,  Squares,  Trapeziums,  Parallelograms,  &V.  but 
efpecially  Triangles ;  and  finding  the  Areas  or  Coil' 
tents  of  thefe  levcral  Figures,  by  the  following  Rules  3 
which  I’ll  begin  by  tliofe  relating  to  Areas . 

An  Are  a  is  the  fuperficial  Content  of  any  Figure.— 
Thus  if  a  Figure,  e.gr.  a  Field  be  in  Form  of  a  Square, 
and  its  Side  40  Foot  long;  its  Area  is  faid  to  be  j6od 
fquarc  Feet,  or  contain  1600  little  Squares,  each  a  Foot 
every  Way. 

Hence  to  find  the  Area  of  a  Triangle,  Square,  ParaF 
lclogram,  ReCtanglc,  Trapezium,  Rhombus,  Polygon* 
Circle,  or  other  Figure,  is  to  find  the  Magnitude,  or 
Capacity  thereof  in  fquarc  Meafure. 

To  find  the  Area  of  Fields,  and  other  Inclofures ; 
they  firfl:  furvey  or  take  the  Angles  thereof,  then  plot 
them  on  Paper,  and  thus  call  up  their  Concents,  Acres, 
Roods,  fifa  after  the  ufual  Manner  of  other  plain  Figures. 

This  Jaft  Branch  of  Surveyings  belongs  more  properly 
to  Trigonometry :  Therefore  I’ll  refer  to  that  Trcatife,  all 
that  can  be  faid  relating  to  it. 


SWIMMING. 


SWIMMING,  is  the  Art  of  fuftaining  the  Body 
in  Water,  and  advancing  therein  by  the  Motion  of 
tlie  Anns,  Legs  (Ac. 

This  Art  con  (ills  principally  in  keeping  the  Head  a- 
!)1  VO  Li  II. 


30 vc  Water,  fo  that  the  Mouth  and  No fe  being  at  Li¬ 
berty,  Rcfpiracion  may  be  carried  on  :  For  as  to  the  Feet 
and  Hands,  it  is  enough  to  ftir  them,  and  to  ufe  them 
09  Oars  to  conduit  the  Vcflel,  This  is  fo.veiy  true, 
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hat  he  that  learns  to  fw'im,  is  commonly  attended  by  a 
perfect  Swimmer,  who  does  nothing  elfe  but-  hold  the 
Head  of  his  Pupil  by  the  Chin,'  above'  the  Water,  while 
the  Pupil  ftirs  his  Legs  and  Hands  as  he  judges  proper  5 
though  he  muft  take  particular  Care  to  ftir  both  Legs 
and  Arms  at  the  fame  Time,  and  keep  them  well  ex¬ 
tended. 

Fifties  have  an  Advantage  to  fuftain  themfelves  at  any 
Depth  of  Water,  which  all  other  Animals  are  deprived 
of*  and  that  is  a  Veficle  of  Air  inclofed  in  their  Bodies, 
called  a  Swimming-Bladder  ;  for  the  Air  in  that  Bladder 
being  more  or  lefs  comprefted,  according  to  the  Depth 
the  Fifli  fwims  at,  and  take  more  or  lels  Space;  and 
confequently  the  Body  of  the  Fifh,  Part  of  whofe  Bulk 
this  Bladder  is,  is  greater  or  lefter,  according  to  the  fe- 
veralDepths  *  and  yet  retains  the  fame  abfolute  Weight. 

Now  the  Rule  de  infideniibus  hmnido  is,  that  a  Body 
heavier  than  fo  much  Water,  as  is  equal  in  Quantity  to 
the  Bulk  of  it,  will  necefiarily  fink ;  a  Body  that  is  lighter 
will  fwim ;  and  a  Body  of  equal  Weight  will  reft  in  any 
Part  of  the- Water. 

By  this  Rule,  if  the  Fifli  in  the  middle  Region  of  the 
Water  be  of  equal  Weight  with  Water,  Bulk  for  Bulk  ; 
the  Fifh  will  reft  there  without  any  natural  Tendency 
cither  upwards  or  downwards. 

And  if  the  Fifh  be  deeper  in  the  Water,  its  Bulk  be¬ 
coming  lefs,  by  the  greater  Comprefiion  of  the  Bladder  ; 
it  will  ftill  remain  commenfurate  to  the  Gravity  of  the 
Water  in  that  Part. 

If  the  Fifh  be  higher  than  the  middle  Region,  the 
Air  dilating  itfelf,  and  the  Bulk  of  the  Fifti  confequently 
increafing,  but  not  the  Weight ;  the  Fifli  will  rife  up¬ 
wards,  and  reft  a- top  of  the  Water. 

It  is  probable  the  Fifh,  by  fomeA6tion,  can  emit  Air 
out  of  its  Bladder,  and  take  frefh  in.  Mr,  Ray  obferves, 
rhat  in  moft  Fifties  there  is  a  manifeft  Channel  leading 
from  the  Gullet  to  the  Swimming-Bladder ,  which  doubtleis 
ferves  for  the  Conveyance  ;  and  that  there  is  a  mufculous 
Power  in  the  Coat  of  the  Bladder,  whereby  the  Fifli  can 
contract  it  when  it  will.  The  fame  Author  adds,  in 
Confirmation  of  this  Dodlrine,  that  it  is  found,  if  the 
Swimming  Bladder  of  any  Fifh  be  pricked  or  broke,  the 
Fifh  immediately  finks  to  the  Bottom,  and  can  neither 
fupport  nor  raife  itfelf.  And  that  in  flat  Fifties,  as  Soles, 
Plaife,  &c.  which  lie  always  groveling  at  the  Bottom, 
there  is  no  Swimming-Bladder  at  all. 

Men  borrow  likewife  the  Afliftance  of  blown  Bladders, 
by  means  whereof  they  are  fupported  on  the  Water,  when 
they  begin  to  Jearn  to  fwim ;  and  Men  alone  learn  to 
fwim  5  all  other  perfect  Animals  Teeming  to  take  it  na¬ 


turally,  though  feveral  of  the  Imperfeft  fwim  not  at  all 

M.  Thevenot  has  publifhed-  a  curious  Piece  in  Fren  b 
called  VArf- de  Nager,  the  Art  of  Swimming,  demon’ 
ftrated  by  Figures  ;  wherein  he  maintains,  that  Me  * 
would  fwim  naturally  like  other  Animals,  were  they  n  ^ 
prevented  by  Fear,  which  magnifies  their  Danger:  R  * 
fome  are  of  Opinion  that  his  Sentiment  is  contrary 
Experience  ;  for  throw,  fay  they,  a  Brute  newly  born° 
into  a  River,  and  it  fwims :  Throw  an  Infant  in,  bef0  * 

he  is  yet  capable  of  Fear,  and  he  fwims  nor,  but  Is 
drowned.  The  Reafon  of  this,  continue  they-,  jS)  ^ 

the  human  Machine  differs  very  notably  in  its  Scriifture 
and  Configuration  from-  that  of  Brutes ;  and  particularly 
which  is  very  extraordinary,  in  the  Sicuaticm  of  its  Cen¬ 
ter  of  Gravity.  In  Man  the  Head  is  exceeding  heavy* 
with  regard  to  the  reft  of  the  Body  ;  by  reafon  die  Head 
is-  furnilhed  with  a  very  great  Quantity  of  Brain,  and  has 
befides-a  deal  of  Flefh  and  Bones,  and  no  Cavities  only 
filled  with- Air*  So  that  the  Head  immerging  ’und/ 
Water  by  its  own  Gravity,  the  Nofe  and  Ears  are  fo,/ 
filled:  Thus  the -heavy  carrying  down*  the  light,  the 
Man  foon  drowns,  and  is  loft. 

-  But  in  Brutes  it  is  other  wife  :  For  the  Head  here  hay, 
mg  but  little  Brains,  and  there-  being  Abundance  of 
Sinus’s  therein its  Weight,  with  regard  to  the  reft  0f 
the  Body,  is  much  lefs  confiderable  ;  fo  that  they  aVe 
eafily  able  to  keep  their  Nofe  above  Water,  and  thus 
refpiring  freely,  are  out  of  Danger  of  drowning  on  the 
Principles  of  Staticks. 

In  Fifties,  it  is  the  Tail  that  is  the  grand  Inftrumenc 
of  Swimming ,  not  the  Fins,  as  is  generally  imagined  • 
For  this  Reafon  Fifties  are  more  ftrong  and  mufculous  in. 
that  Part  than  in  all  the  reft  of  their  Body ;  according  as 
we  find  it  in  all  other  Animals ;  the  motive  Parrs  where¬ 
of  are  ftill  the  ftrongeft,  as  the  Thighs  of  Men  for  walk¬ 
ing,  the  pettoral  Mufcles  of  Birds  for  Flighr,  &c.  There¬ 
fore  the  Fins  ferve  only  to  keep  the  Body  well  poifed  and 
ballanced,  and  prevent  Vacillation. 

Among  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans,  Smming 
made  fo  eflential  a  Part  of  the  Difcipline  of  their  Youth 
that  to  reprefent  a  Man  perfectly -rude  and  uneducated] 
they  ufed  to  fay  proverbially,  he  had  neither  learned  to 
read,  nor  to  fwim  ;  which  is  much  better  learned  by 
Exercife,  than  by  any  Rules  which  could  be  preferibed 
for  it ;  fince  thofe  Rules  contribute  only  towards  making 
a  Man  drown  himfelf  fooner;  for  the  great  Attention  he 
would  have  to  thofe  Rules,  and  the  Fear  of  tranfgre/fing 
them,  joined  to  that  of  drowning,  would  be  capable 
enough  to  precipitate  him  the  fooner  to  the  Bottom. 


TANNING. 


TANNING,  is  the  Art  of  preparing  of  Skins  or 
Hides  in  a  Pit,  with  Tan  and  Water. 

What  we  call  Tan ,  in  this  Preparation  (from  which 
the  Art  borrows  its  Name)  is  the  Bark  of  Oak,  chapped 
and  ground,  by  a  Tanning-Mill,  into  a  coarfc  Powder. 

Not  only  the  Bark,  but  every  Part  of  the  Oak-Tree, 
of  what  Age  or  Growth  foever,  all  oaken  Coppice, 
cut  in  barking  Time,  makes  good  Tan  ;  as  good  at  Icaft 
as  the  beft  Bark. 

This  when  got  is  to  be  well  dried  in  the  Sun,  houfe- 
dry’cl,  and  kept  fo.  To  ufe  it,  the  greater  Wood  may 
be  fhav’d  fmall,  or  cleft,  fit  to  be  cut  fmall  by  a  tanning 
Engine  for  the  Purpofc  ;  which  done  it  is  well  dried 
again  on  a  Kiln,  and  then  ground  by  the  Mill.  Where 
Oak  is  fcarcc,  Thorns  may  fupply  the  Defcdt, 

New  Tan  is  the  moft  cftccmcd  ;  when  old  and  ftale,  it 
lofes  a  deal  of  its  Effect,  which  confifts  in  condenflng, 
or  clofing  tiie  Pores  of  the  Skin  ;  fo  that  the  longer  the 
Skins  are  kept  in  Tan ,  the  greater  Strength  and  Fincncfs 
they  acquire. 

The  Operation  of  Tanning  regards  only  Bullocks, 
Cows,  Calves,  and  Horfe-llides  ;  the  Method  thereof 
for  Bullocks  or  Oxca  Hides,  is  as  follows. 

The  Skin  being  Head  oft  the  Ca reals,,  if  it  is  intended 
to  be  kept,  it  is  faked  with  Sea-Salt  and  Allum,  or  with 
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a  kind  of  Saltpetre  called  Natron,  if  it  is  not  for  keeping, 
the  Salting  is  hived,  as  being  of  no  Ufe,  but  to  prevent 
the  Hide  from  corrupting  before  it  can  be  conveniently 
carried  to  the  Tan-houfc. 

Whether  the  Hides  have  been  faked  or  not,  the  Tan¬ 
ner  begins  with  taking  off'  the  Horns,  the  Ears,  and  the 
Tail  j  after  which  it  is  thrown  into  a  running  Water  for 
about  thirty  Hours,  to  wafli  off  the  BJood,  and  other 
Impurities  adhering  to  the  Infide. 

This  done,  it  is  laid  Over-night  in  a  Lime-pit,  already 
ufed  ;  whence  it  is  taken,  and  left  to  drain  three  or  four 
Days  on  the  Edge  of  the  Pit. 

This  firft  and  flighteft  Preparation  over,  it  is  returned 
into  a  ftrong  Lime-pit  for  two  Days,  then  taken  out  for 
four  more ;  and  thus  for  fix  Wcck3  alternately,  taken 
out  and  put  in  twice  a  Week. 

At  the  fix  Weeks  End  it  is  put  into  a  frclh  Pit,  where 
it  continues  eight  Days,  and  is  taken  out  for  fo  many ; 
and  this  alternately  lor  a  Year  or  eighteen  Months,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Strength  of  the  Leather,  or  the  Weather, 
For  in  great  Heat  they  put  in  frefh  Lime  twice  a  Week  ; 
and  inFroft  they  fonic  times  do  not  touch  them  for  three 
Months.  Every  frefh  Lime-pit  they  throw  them  into  is 
Itronger  and  ft  l  onger. 

At  four,  five,  or  fix  Weeks  End,  the  Tanner  ferapes 
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0fF  the  Hair  on  a  wooden  Leg  or  Horfe,  with'  a  kind 
ofKnife  for  that  Purpofe.  And  after  a  Year  or  eighteen. 
Months,  when  the  Hair  is  perfectly  gone,  he  carries  it  to 
aKiver  to  wafh,  pares  off  the  Flefh  on.  the  Leg  with  a 
Kind  of  cutting  Knife,  and  rubs  it  brifidy  with  aJKind  of 
Whet-ftone,  to  take  off  any  Remains  of  Flefh  or  Filth 
on  the  Side  of  the  Hair. 

The  Skin  is  now  put  into  tan  ;  that  is,,  cover’d  over, 
with  Tan,  as  is  Wretched  in  the  Pic  i:  and  Water  let  in 
upon  it:  If  the  Skin  be  ffrong,  five  Coverings  of  Tan 
will  be  required  ;  for  weaker7.  three  or  four  may  fuffice. 
When  the  Skin  has.  not  been  kept  long,  enough:  in  Lime,f 
or  the  Tan-pit  is  upon  clearing  it,  in  the -Middle  isfeen  a*, 
whitifli  Streak,  called  the  Horn,  or  Crudity  of  the  Skin;, 
and  this  is  the  Reafon  why  the  Soals  of  Shoes,  Boots*. 
0c.  ftretch  fo.  eafily,  and  take  Water. 

When  the  Hides  are,  fufficiently  tanned,  they  are  taken- 
out  of  the  Pit  to  be  dried,  by  hanging  in  the  Air.  Then 
th zTan  is  cleaned  off  them,  and  they  are  put  in  a  Place 
neither  too.  dry,  nor  too  moift  j  they  are  well  ftretchecl 
over  one  another,  with  Weights  artop.  to  keep  them, 
tight  and  ffraight ;  and  under  this  Condition  are  fold 
under  the  Denomination  of  Bind  Leather , 
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Cows,  Calves,  and  HorfesSkins  are  tanned  much  after 
the  fame  Manner  as  thofe  dfjOxeji,  except  that,  the  for¬ 
mer  are  only  kept  four  Months  in  the  Lime-Pit and 
that  before  they  be  put  in  the  Tan,  there  is  a  Preparation 
required  thus :  Cold.  Water ’.is  poured  into  a  ' wooden' 
Fat  or  Tub,,  .wherein  the  Skins Ja re.  put,  which  are  kept, 
ftirring,  while  fome  other  Water  fis  warming  in  a  Ket-. 
tie;  and  as.foon  as  that  Water  is.  a  Tittle  more  than  lake-' 
warm,  it  is. poured. gently  into.' the. Fat,  and  upon  this  is. 
caff:  a  Bafket  of  Tan  ;  during,  wftieh  .Time,  the  Skins,  are. 

ftiU  kept  turning,,  that  the  Water  and  Tim  may  not 
fcorch  them.  ,  "  ‘  '  ‘ 

i  •  4 

After  an  .Hour,  they  are  taken  out,  and  caff  for  a. 
Day  in  cold  Water,  then  returned  into  the  former  Fat,! 
and  the  fame’ Water  they  had  been  in  before  ;  arid  here 
they  are  left  eight  Days;  which,  expired  they  are  put 
in  the  Tan-Pit,  and  three  Coverings  of  Tan  given  them,, 
the  firft  of  which  lads  five  Weeks,  the  fecond  fix,  and 
the  third  two.  Months. 

f 

The  reft  of  the  Procefs  is  in  all  Refpedts  the  fame  as, that 
above  deliver’d.  In  fome  Countries,  as  Champagne,  See. 
the  Tanners  give  the  firft  Preparation  with  Barley  inftead 
of  Lime. 
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Theology  (from  0^,  gw,, and  A Qy(&,  di/- 

courfe)  is,  according  to  this  Etymology,  a  Dif- 
courfe,  or  Ratiocination  relating  to  God.  For  accord¬ 
ing  to  IJtdortis,  Lib.  3.  Etymol.  c.  6.  and  Sr.  Auguftin , 
Ub.  8.  de  civit.  Let.  e.  i.  every  Doctrine  which  treats 
of  God,  is  commonly  called  Theology.  Whence  St.  Ati- 
Zuftin,  Lib.  de  civit.  Dei,  c.  14.  fays,  that  thofe  Poets 
were  called  Theologians,  who  compofed  the  Verfes  which 
were  to  be  fung  in  Honour  of  the  Gods. 

The  Theology  we  mean,  here,  is  not  that  Theology  Pa- 
true,  whidi  is  the  Theology  of  the  Bleffed  only,  and  is 
commonly  defined  a  clear  and  intuitive  Knowledge  of 
God,  and  of  divine  Things,  acquired  by  the  Light  of 
Glory.  But  is  that  Theology  vice,  acquired  by  us  Mor^ 
tals,  while  we  are  in  this  tranfitory  World  ;  not  all  fueh 
Theology  indifferently,  not,  v.  gr.  that  which  is  acquir¬ 
ed  by  the  natural  Light,  fuch  as  thofe  Philofophers  had,’ 
mentioned  by  the  Apoftle  Rom.  1.  nor  that  which 
can  be  acquir’d,  without  Reafoning,  by  the  foie  fuper- 
natural  Light  of  Faith,  and  regards  the  Propofitions 
which  God  has  immediately  revealed,  and  is  the  fame 
with  Faith  itfelf :  But  it  is  that  fupematural  Theology 
which  regards  the  Conclufions  deduced  by  Reafoning 

from  the  Principle  or  Propofitions  which  God  lias 
reveal’d. 

Therefore  this  Sort  of  Theology  is  divided  into  pofitivc 

nnd  febolq/hek ;  and  both  ftibdivided  again  into  practical 
and  fpeculative. 

Pojitive  Theology,  is  that  which  proves  its  Conclu¬ 
sions  by  pofitive  Arguments ;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
I  hing,  by  thofe  Principles  which  are  not  proved  ;  fuch 
arc  thofe  quoted  from  the  Scripture,  Councils,  and  an- 
tient  Fathers,  for  thofe  Principles  are  rather  laid  down 

than  proved.  Ter  till  linn  takes  Notice  of  this  Theology \ 
Lib.  de  Prefer  ip.  c.  14. 

Scholaftick  T  urology,  thus  called  becaufe  taught  and 
karned  in  the  Schools ;  is  that  which  makes  Ufe  of  the 
Pialedtick  or  Logick,  and  Difcourfes  from  revealed  Prin¬ 
ciples  or  Propofitions,  not  only  on  God  and  the  divine 
I  kings,  but  likewife  of  all  that  has  Report  to  God.  As 

v.  gr.  proves  that  there  arc  two  Wills  in 
becaufe  there  arc  two  Natures,  each  intclJcftunl, 
Nature  having  its  own  proper  Will.  Which  is  an  cxccl- 
,  Manner  of  proving  ;  finer,  according  to  St.  Ait- 

tuft  >  .* /  1  •  .  .  .  .  .  . 
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Things  controverted  ;  and  is  thus  called,  becaufe  it  en¬ 
counters  both  againft  the  Infidels  and  the  Faithful. 

But  the  chief  Queftion  here,  is,  if  there  be,  and 
has  always  been  in  the  Church,  fuch  a  Thino-  as  a 
difeurfive  and  fupematural  Theology  ?  Which  &I  an- 
fwer  in  the  Affirmative,  becaufe  there  is  a  Theology 
which  deduces  its  Conclufions  from  revealed  Princi- 
ples  or  Propofitions,  from  the  Gofpel,  the  A<fts  and  the 
Epiftles  of  the  Apofties,  and  from  the  Writings  of  the 
Fathers:  Which  Theology  has  always  fubfifted'  in  the 
Church.  For  does  not  Christ  himfelf.  Matt,  xxii  de¬ 
duce  the  Refurreftion  of  the  Dead,  from  that  God  i*s  not 
the  God  of  the  Dead,  but  of  the  Living  ?  Does  not  the 

!■  j  .  ,t  .  x  T  are  dead,  becaufe 

LhrtSi  died  for  all  Have  not  the  ancient  Fathers  made 

ufe  often  of  a  difeurfive  Theology  ?  St.  Jcrom,  in  the 

Catalogue  of  the  ecclefiaftical  Writers,  fays,  that  in  the 

Time  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangclift,  there  were  Schools  of 

Theology  at  Alexandria  ;  in  which  Origin  fucceedcd  the 

Pneft  Clement,  as  ProfefTor  ?  And  Eufebius,  in  the  fifth 

Book  of  his  ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  fays,  that  thole  Schools 
continued  to  his  Time. 

.  This  Theology,  whofe  Exiftcnce  we  have  thus  proved 
is  very  properly  called  IVifdom ;  fince  it  is  a  Knowledge 
of  excellent  Things,  by  an  excellent  Caufe,  having  God 
for  its  primary  Object,  and  confiders  him  not  only  as 
cognofcible  by  the  Creatures,  but  likewife  as  he  is  known 
to  himfelf,  and  made  known  to  others  by  Revelation. 

To  it  belongs  Reafoning  and  Argmnenting  ;  lince  it 
draws  Conclufions  from  its  PremilTcs ;  and  agrees  in  that 
with  the  othei  Sciences,  that  it  docs  not  Argument  to 
prove  its  Principles,  but  fomething  clle  from  them  ;  as 

the  Apoftle  proceeds  to  prove  the  common  Refurrca’ion 
from  the  Rcfurredtion  of  Christ.  ’ 


There  arc  three  principal  Places  or  Sources,  from  which 

the  Principles  of  theological  Conclufions  are  drawn 

viz.  the  Scripture,  Traditions,  and  tlic  Authority  of 
the  Church.  1 

I  have  faid  three  principal  Sources,  for  there  are 
others  befides  thofe,  which,  though  they  be  not  of  the 
fame  Authority,  are  notwichftanding  of  a  great  Weight  ■ 
fuch  is  the  Authority  of  the  Fathers,  that  of  icholaflick 
Authors,  and  Orators  in  the  Canon  Law  ;  natural  Reafon 
n-  ,  ..  i  -  a  *  - 7  - o  —  ....  the  Authority  of  Philofophers  and  Civilians*  anrl  i-*i;iiv%* 

1.  liT’i  L‘r'  I14‘  ,C  CtVS'  Dti;  C'  i£  l3rtctls  Tnuh  in  the  rics  Wlitten  by  grove  and  judicious  Authors  free  from 
"Ink  s,  feeds,  and  ftrengthens  it  in  the  Faithful,  and  Puerilities  and  Supcrttition.  ’ 

That  thefe  latter  Authorities  arc  not  of  the  (lime  Au¬ 
thority  with  the  three  former,  is  evident  from  that  none 
ol  them  is  certain  of  a  Certitude  of  Faith,  nor  produce 
an  Article  of  Faith,  not  even  that  of  the  ancient  Fa- 
tlicrs  i  according  to  St. Auguftin,  who  fays,  EpiSt. 

ad  lorlunal .  That  we  are  not  to  conjider  the  Sentiments 

cf 


^  tuiii  urtTi^incus  ic  in  inc  n 

ikft:ni!s  it  againft  the  Impious  and  FJcrcticks. 

Speculative  Theology,  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
knowledge  and  Contemplation  of  thofe  Things,  which 

J,c  noc  t0  be  reduced  into  Pra£lice,  viz.  what  we  arc  to 
Qu’  and  what  we  are  to  avoid. 

Polemical  Thuology,  is  that  which  regards  the 
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Authors ,  let  than  he  ever  fo  much  valued ,  as  the  canoniT 
cal  Scriptures ,  fo  that  it  Jhottld  not  he  lawful for  us ,  to  re* 
jeB  or  condemn ,  with  all  the  Refpett  due  to  them ,  what 
we  could  find  in  their  Writings  contrary  to  'Truth . 

With  Regard  to  the  Scripture,  which  is  one  of  the 
three  principal  Places,  there  can  be  fome  Difficulty, 
when  it  makes  Ufe  of  Metaphors,  and  when  one  and 
the  fame  Text  can  be  underftood  in  two  different  Sen les  ; 
which  Difficulty  I  muff:  endeavour  to  elucidate  ;  begin¬ 
ning  by  the  Metaphors  ;  obferving  previoufly  to  it,  that' 
We  underftnnd  here  by  Metaphor ,  the  Tranffation  ■  of 
a  Term  for  the  Thing  which  it  fignifies  properly,,  to* 
the  Signification  of  another  ,  by  Reafon  of  fome 
Similitude,  as  St.  Augnftin  exprelfes  it.  Lib.  2.  de 
Do  Sir  in.  ChriSf.  c.  3  o.  In  thefe  Terms  ;  thus  Laughter , 
which  belongs  properly  to  Men ,  and  fignifies  a  Dilatation 
of  the  Mouth ,  in  Witnefs  of  Joy ,  is  transferred  to  fignify 
the  Amanily  of  green  Fields ,  which  delight  the  Sight  of  the 
Spectators  ^  and  from  which  it  is  commonly  faid ,  that  the 
Fields  fmile.  Thefe  pre-obfery’d, 

I  fay,  that  the  Scripture  can  very  well  ufe  Metaphors , 
becaufe  Metaphors  make  a  great  ImprefTion,  and  pleafe 
better,  than  proper  Terms:  According  to  St.  Auguftin , 
Lib.  1.  deTrinit.  c .  1.  and  in  the Epifl.  11 9.  which  is  to 
Januarius ,  where  he  tiles  thefe  Words :  Things  which  are 
infinuated  to  us  figuratively,  make  a  greater  lmprejfion ,  and 
excite  more  Love ,  than  if  they  were  fet  before  us  naked. 
Either  becaufe  Man  being  compofed  of  Body  and  Soul, 
and  undei  (bands  by  Means  of  his  Senfes,  it  is  convenient 
he  fhould  be  brought  to  the  Knowledge  of  fpiritual 
Things,  by  Similitudes  of  the  corporal,  according  to  the 
Sentiment  of  St.  Denis ,  Lib.  de  ccslefti  Hierarch .  c.  1.  or 
becaufe  the  divine  Myfteries  are  thus  deliver’d  to  us  with 
mere  Reverence,  and  are  not  difeovered  to  the  Unwor¬ 
thy  ;  and  becaufe,  likewife,  they  exercife  more  the  Study 
and  Humility  of  die  Reader. 

The  Exprcflions  of  the  Scripture  muff:  be  confider’d 
as  figurative,  when  what  is  expreffed  thereby,  is  either 
repugnant  to  Honefly  or  to  Truth,  or,  which  is  the  fame, 
when  they  cannot  be  properly  referred  either  to  Truth 
or  to  Honefly,  becaufe  it  is  the  Sentiment  of  St.  Auguftin , 
Lib .  3.  de  Dokrin.  Christ,  c.  10.  and  following.  For  a 
greater  Elucidation  of  thefe  Propofitions,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  mention  here  three  Rules  delivered  by  the 
fame  Author,  to  underftand  and  judge  with  a  greater 
Security  of  the  Places  of  the  Scriptures  •,  which  Rules 
are  thefe.  1.  That  the  Scripture  be  expounded,  as  much 
as  pofiible,  ad  lit  cram.  2.  That  a  proper  Expreffion, 
be  not  mi  (taken,  for  a  metaphorical  one.  Lib.  3.  de 
Dotlrin.  Christ,  c.  10.  3.  That  a  metaphorical  Expreffion 
be  not  underftood  ad  liter  am. 

Theological  Arguments  cannot  be  deduced  from  the 
metaphorical  Exprcflions  of  the  Scripture,  unlefs  their 
Senfe  be  evident  fiom  fome  other  Place  of  the  Scripture, 
or  from  the  divine  Tradition :  Becaufe  a  metaphorical 
Expreffion  of  the  Scripture  cannot  give  a  theological 
Conclufion,  that  Certainty,  which  it  muff:  have  to  be  a 
true  theological  Conclufion  ;  the  Reafon  is,  becaufe  a  me¬ 
taphorical  Expreffion  cannot  have  that  Certainty,  and 
cunfcqucntly  cannot  give  it,  unlefs  it  be  evident  from 
Jbme  other  Place  of  the  Scripture.  Whence  Sc.  Jcrom , 
Lib.  2.  in  Matt.  c.  10.  fays  very  well,  that  never  a 
Parable,  nor  the  dubious  Intelligence  of  Enigma's,  can 
contribute  towards  the  Authority  of  Dogma’s. 

We’ll  afk  next,  if  the  Scripture  can  have  under  one 
and  the  fame  Letter,  fcveral  Senfes,  and  which,  and  if 
from  it,  taken  in  every  Senfe,  can  be  deduced  a  theologi¬ 
cal  Argument  ? 

Which  to  imderfland,  wc  muff;  obferve,  1.  That  by 
the  Name  Scripture  is  undcrflood  here  the  Context  of  the 
Words  and  Sentences,  which  God  lias  di&atcd,  and 
which  the  Author  has  reduced  into  Writing  :  For  there 
are  two  Authors  of  the  Scripture,  viz.  a  chief  one,  who 
js  the  Holy  Ghoff:  •,  and  a  lecondary,  which  is  he  who 
lias  related  the  Things  infpired  by  the  Iloly  Ghofl. — 

2.  T  hat  in  general  we  dillinguiffi  two  Senfes  of  the 
Scripture,  viz.  a  literal  one,  and  the  other  myllical. 
Thu  literal  one,  can  be  again  fubdivided  into  proper  or 
fun  pie,  and  tranllatitious  or  metaphorical.  And  the 
myllical  Senfe,  is  alfo  fubdivided  into  tropologick  or  mo¬ 
ral,  and  allegorical  and  anagogick.  The  literal,  proper, 
and  fiinplc  Senfe,  is  iliac  which  is  expreffed  by  Ample  and 


an 


proper  Words.  Such  is  the  Senfe  of  thefe  \V  -1 
Thou  Jhalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God' with  all  thy  Heart  °lu'’ 

The  literal,  tranllatitious,  and  metaphorical  'iv, 
fuch  is  the  Senfe  of  thefe  Words,  Pfalm  xxxiv.  She  ? 
of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  Righteous ,  and  his  Ears  a-* 
unto  their  Cry.  Thefe  Words  cannot  fignify  that  C*] 
fees  them  with  corporal  Eyes,  and  hears  them  with  ^ 
poral  Ears,  firice  he  has  neither  Eyes  nor  Ears,  but  fi  C°r’ 
rather  that  he  takes  Care  of  the  Righteous,  and  ;Snh}' 
on  their  Prayers.  S  IntCnc 

'  The  fpiritual  Senfe  is  that  which  is  neither  properlv 
metaphorically  fignified  by  the  Words,  but  bv  Tiv°r 
fignified  by  the  Words.  Therefore  that  Senfe  is  rcclT^ 
ed  myllical  and  fpiritual,  which  is  hid  under  Thino  ”°n" 
the  Soul  is  hid  under  the  Body.  &S>  as 

The  tropologick  or  moral  Senfe,  is  that  wlw 
Things  fignified  by  the  Words,  fignify  fomethin*  f 
Tides,  belonging  to  Manners,  v.  gr.  belonging  £ 
Inflruftion  or  Reformation  of  Life.  Let  it  be  for 
Example  of  what  I  advance  here,  the  Command  0f  th 
Circumcifion  made  to  Abraham ,  and  his  Poll-  ■■ 
which  fignified  the  Circumcifion  of  all  Vices.  eiIt^ 

The  allegorick  Senfe,  is  that  whereby  the  Tiling 
preffed  in  Words,  in  the  Old  Teftamenr,  ffiadowcdrf  T 
which  have  been  accomplifhed  in  the  New,  accord  s 
to  Caftians  Sentiment.  Thus  the  Sacrifice  of  Abrah 
and  the  Ram  fallen ’d  by  its  Horns,  which  Abraham™' 
crificed,  reprefented  Christ  falten’d  to  the  Crofs.  Th  r* 

pre-oblerv’d,  e  e 

1  fay,  1.  That  the  Scripture  has  feveral  Senfes,  either 
myflical  or  literal  under  the  fame  Expreffions. 

That  it  has  feveral  Senfes,  is  proved  by  the  Book  of 
the  Scripture,  being  faid,  Ezek.  ii.  and  Apocap.  v.  writ¬ 
ten  Injtde  and  Outfide  ;  Outfide,  according  to  St.  Jerom 
on  the  fame  PalTage  ’  of  Ezekiel ,  by  the  literal  Senfe  • 
and  Infide  by  the  fpiritual  one.  Therefore  it  is  not  fur- 
prizing  if  St.  Gregory,  Lib.  20.  moral,  c.  r.  fays  of  the 
lacred  Scripture,  that  while  it  relates  a  Deed ,  it  fignifies 
a  My  fiery . 

That  it  has  feveral  literal  Senfes,  under  the  fame  Words 
is  proved  by  feveral  Paflages  of  the  fame  Scripture,  ad¬ 
mitting  feveral  literal  Senfes ;  for,  v.  gr.  is  not  this  PalTage 
of  IJaiah  liii.  Who  {hall  recount  his  Generation ?  Underftood 
literally  both  of  the  eternal  Generation  of  the  Word,  ad 
intra ,  and  of  his  temporal  Generation,  ad  extra,  by  the 
Incarnation  ?  Is  not  likewife  this  PalTage  of  Ufa  xi.  I 
have  called  my  Son  from  Egypt ,  underftood  both  of  the 
People  of  Ifrael ,  whom  God  brought  from  Egypt  by 
the  Minillry  of  Mofes  ;  and  of  Jeftis  Chrift ,  who  after 
Herod's  Death  was  brought  back  from  Egypt? 

That  the  Scripture  can  have  a  literal  and  fpiritual 
Senfe  together  under  the  fame  Word  is  evident,  1.  As  to 
a  literal  Senfe,  together  with  an  allegorical  one,  from 
Genefxxn.  where  Ifaac  carrying  on  his  own  Shoulders 
the  Wood  to  the  Place  of  the  Sacrifice,  reprefented  Chrift 
carrying  his  Crofs  on  his  own  Shoulders.  Like  wife 
Genef.  xvii.  and  xxi.  when  it  is  faid  of  Abraham ,  that  be 
had  two  Sons ,  one  oj  a  Bond-woman ,  and  the  other  of  a 
free  Woman  ;  two  Telia  men  ts  were  allegorically  figni- 
fied,  viz.  the  Old  and  the  New,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Apoftle,  Galat.  iv. 

As  to  the  tropologick  and  moral  Senfe,  it  is  alfo  evi¬ 
dent  ;  for  when  the  Leprous  were  ordered,  Lcvit.  xiii. 
to  ffiew  thcmfclvcs  to  the  Priefls,  the  Precepts  given  to 
Sinners  in  the  new  Laws,  to  ffiew  thcmfclvcs  to  Pridls 
in  order  to  be  abfolvcd  of  their  Sins,  was  thereby  fignified. 

As  to  the  anagogic  Senfe,  it  is  cafily  flicwn  ;  for  is 
not  the  ccleftial  Beatitude,  fignified  by  the  old  Jcrufakm , 
in  thefe  Words  of  the  Apocal.  22.  And  I  have  feen  the 
holy  City ,  the  new  Jcrttfalcm ,  coming  down  from  Hea¬ 
ven,  &c. 

1  lay,  2.  That  wc  can  very  well  deduce  a  theological 
Argument  from  the  Scripture  undcrflood  in  a  htui al 
Senfe  ;  but  not  when  undcrflood  in  a  myllical  one ;  un¬ 
lefs  that  Senfe  be  evident  from  fome  other  Place  ol  the 
Scripture;  or  by  divine  Tradition.  Becaufe,  1.  1  he  lite¬ 
ral  Senfe  is  always  intended  by  the  Holy  Ghoff;  whence  it 
is  never  fubjeft  toFnlfhood.  2.  Becaufe  the  myflical  b. en  t 
has  not  a  ilifiicicnt  Certitude,  its  being  the  Prod tia u>n  0 
a  human  IJnderllanding,  which  is  different  in  uiiffiunt 
Men.  Add,  that  it  is  uncertain,  if  that  Senfe  wluc 1 
human  be  from  the  Holy  Ghoff  ?  Whence  it  is  J  )*11  ,l 

'  1  lito- 
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Theologian  cannot  efficacioufly  argument  from  it. 

Ic  can  be  eafily  inferred  from  what  I  have  faid,  that 
'theology  is  a  Science,  which  treats  of  God,  of  divine 
Things,  and  of  all  that  has  any  Relation  to  them  ;  but 
gs  I  have  already  treated  under  their  refpedive  Articles, 
0ffeveral  of  thofe  Things,  which  are  commonly  brought 
under  the  general -Title,  Theology ,  and  which  compofe 
in  Part  what  we  call  a  Courfe  of  Theology  ;  FI  1  confine 
myfelf  in  this  Place,  to  fome  particular  Articles  which 
have  not  been  mentioned  yet,  and  particularly  to  the. 
Virtues  called  theological ,  viz.  Faith ,  Hope  and  Charity, 
beginning  by  Faith ,  as  that  which  has  caufed,  and 
caufes  yet  fo  much  Trouble  and  Divifion  in  the  Church 
of  Chrift,  for  want  of  being  well  underftood  ;  obferving 
previoufly  to  it,  i .  That  it  is  not  a  Queftion  here  of  a  hu- 
^an  Faith,  whereby  we  believe  Man’s  Words  in  virtue 
of  the  great  Authority  they  have  acquired  among  us, 
but  of  a  divine  Faith,  as  taken  for  an  Argument  or  Con¬ 
viction  of  Things  invifible,  according  to  this  Definirion 
of  Faith,  by  St.  Paul ,  in  his  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  xi. 

I  Faith  is  the  Subfiance  of  Things  hoped  for ,  the  Evidence 
cf  things  not  feen. — 2.  That  divine' Faith  is  taken  in  three 
fanners  in  the  Scripture,  1.  For  the  Objed  of  Faith, 
Epbcf  iv.  One  God ,  one  Faith ,  &c.  2.  For  the  Ad, 

Plait,  ix.  Let  it  be  done  to  you  according  to  your  Faith. 
And  Rom.  i.  Tour  Faith  is  manif eft  ed  throughout  the  whole 
JVorld.  3.  For  an  Habit,  1  Cor.  xiii.  And  now  abideth 
faith ,  Hope ,  Charity ,  thefe  three. 

3.  That  Faith  is  not  defined  here  as  taken  for  the  Ob¬ 
jed:  of  Faith,  for  Fll  treat  of  it  as  fuch  when  I  fpeak  of 
that  Objed  ;  nor  as  taken  for  the  Ad  of  Faith,  of  which 
I’ll  (peak,  when  Fll  divide  Faith  into  adual  and  ha¬ 
bitual  ;  but  is  defined  as  taken  for  an  Habit.  Thefe  pre- 
obferved, 

I  fay,  that  Faith  is  a  theological  and  fupernatural  Vir¬ 
tue,  infufed  by  itfelf ,  whereby  we  believe  all  that  God  was 
pleafed  to  reveal ,  and  the  Church  has  propofed  us  to  believe , 
whether  they  be  written  or  not  written. 

It  is  called  Virtue ,  becaule  the  Nature  or  Definition  of 
Virtue  becomes  it ;  for  it  is  a  good  operative  Habit 
of  the  Mind,  which  renders  its  Subjed  and  Ad  good. 
Iflbeafked  in  whatSubjed  that  Virtue  refides  ?  I’ll  an- 
fver,  that  it  refides  both  in  the  Underflanding  and  Will. 
For  Faith  is  reckoned  among  thole  Habits  which  require 
both  an  imperative,  and  an  executing  Faculty.  For  the 
Underflanding  could  not  afTent  to  obfeure  Things,  unltfs 
it  was  determined  to  it  by  the  Power  of  the  Will,  in 
Obedience  to  Faith. 

2.  It  is  called  theological,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Vir¬ 
tues  purely  moral,  which  having  not  God  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  and  primary  Objed,  cannot  be  called  theological. 

3.  It  is  called  fupernatural ,  and  infufed  by  itfelf  j  bc- 
caule  it  is  a  Gift  of  God,  which  of  its  Nature  requires  to 
be  infufed  ;  it  being  impoflible  to  acquire  it  by  our  natural 
Strength.  Which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Councils, 
Fathers,  and  by  Rcafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  Johnvi.  44.  No  Man  can  come  to 
me,  except  the  Father  which  has  f  nt  me,  draw  him. 

By  the  Councils,  particularly  that  of  Trent,  Sejf.  6 . 
c.  3.  Jf  any  Body  fay,  that  a  Man  without  a  previous  In- 
fpiration,  and  Succours  of  the  Iloly  Ghoft ,  can  believe  as 
he  ought,  let  him  be  Anathema. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  thofe  who  have  oppofed 
tile  Pelagians  who  affirmed  that  a  Man  could  believe 
without  the  A  Hi  fiance  of  Grace;  and  a  gain  ft  the  Semi¬ 
pelagians,  that  without  the  Afiiftance  of  Grace  a  Man 
could  be  willing  to  believe.  By  St.  Attgujlin,  lib .  de 
fredeftinat.  JanFl.  which  was  wholly  wrote  to  prove  that 
the  Beginning  of  Faith  is  not  from  us :  And  by  St.  Prof 
per  in  all  his  Book  againft  the  Collator,  but  more  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  fourth  Chapter. 

By  Rcafon,  becaufe  the  Creature  cannot  be  moved  to¬ 
wards  an  End  which  furpalles  her  Nature,  otherwife  than 
by  a  Principle  exilling  above  her  Nature. 

4.  It  is  laid,  whereby  wc  off  cut  \  becaufe  Faith  is  a 
iVineiple  1  ailing  and  comforting  the  Underflanding,  fo 
to  procure  a  fupernatural  AfTent,  from  the  Inlluence  of 
die  Will.  For  the  Property  of  the  operating  Habits  in¬ 
ch'd  by  theinfelves,  is  to  raife  and  comfort  the  Power  fo 
as  to  make  it  produce  a  fupernatural  Ad. 

5.  It  is  faid,  firmly  j  for  uniefs  a  linn  AfTent  be  given 
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to  the  firft  revealing  Truth,  it  cannot  be  an  AfTent  to 
the  theological  Faith.  For  when  Fear  or  Doubts  are 
mixed  with  our  AfTent,  they  deflroy  it  and  render  it 
only  a  human  Opinion. 

6.  It  is  faid,  to  Things  which  God  has  revealed  \  be¬ 
caufe  by  Faith  we  afTent  to  thofe  Objects  which  God  has 
intimated  fimply  and  obfeurely,  by  an  inward  or  outward 
Locution  ;  obfeurely ,  i.  e.  without  Proof  or  Evidence  $ 
according  to  the. Definition  of  Sc.  Paul  already  quoted. 

7.  -  It  is  faid  to  all  \  becaufe  according  to  St.  James  ii. 
He  that  offends  in  one  is  guilty  of  all ,  ftnee  there  is  no 
greater  Reafon  to  believe  one  of  the  Objcds  revealed, 
than  all  the  Objeds  revealed :  For  there  is  one  and  the 
fame  formal  Reafon.  for  believing  all  Things  revealed, 
viz.  the  divine  Revelation,  or  the  firft  revealing  Truth 
which  is  the  firft  Rule  of  our  Faith.  Whence  Auguftin  in 
Pfahn  5 4.  fays,  the  Hereticks  agree  with  me  in  fevcral 
Things ,  and  do  not  agree  with  me  in  few  Things  ;  but  by 
reafon  of  thofe  few  Things  in  which  they  do  not  .agree,  with 
me,  the  fever al  Things  in  which  they  agree  are  of  no  Ad¬ 
vantage  to  them , 

8.  It  is  faid,  which  God  has  propofed  to  us  by  his  Church, 
to  believe  ;  to  give  to  underftand  that  the  Church,  which 
according  to  the  Apoftle,  Tim.  ii.  Is  the  Support  and 
Column  of  Truth,  lias  the  Power  to  propofe  what  we  are 
to  believe,  and  qualify  them  Articles  of  Faith. 

9.  It  is  faid,  whether  they  be  written  or  not  written  ; 
to  let  us  know  that  of  thofe  Things  wc  are  to  believe, 
fome  are  written,  fuch  are  thofe  which  we  have  in  the 
Old  and  New  Tcftament ;  and  others  not  written,  fuch  as 
thofe  which  are  of  pure  Tradition. 

As  to  the  ObjeFt  of  Faith ,  which  is  the  next  Thing 
we  are  to  examine,  it  is  double,  viz.  one  material ,  and 
the  other  formaV,  but  as  both  admit  of  k> me  Difficulty 
Fll  treat  of  them  feparately  *,  fpeak  ing  firft  of  the  mate 
dal  Objed ;  and  obferving  previoufly  to  it, 

1 .  That  by  material  Objctt  is  underftood,  in  general 
that  which  is  confidered  either  by  the  Power,  or  the  Ha 
bit,  or  the  Ad. 

2.  That  there  are  commonly  two  material  Objefts  , 
an  adequate  or  total  one,  to  which  are  referred  all 
the  Things,  towards  which  the  Habit  or  Faculty  tend  *, 
and  the  other  inadequate  or  partial,  which  is*  Part  of  the 
total  Objed. 

3.  That  the  inadequate  Objed  is  commonly  fubdivided 
into  primary  and  fecondary  *,  the  primary  is  that  towards 
which  the  Faculty  or  Habit  tend  primarily  ;  and  for 
which  it  confiders  all  the  reft :  And  the  fecondary  is  chat 
which  is  confidered  on  account  of  the  primary.  Thefe 
pre-obferved, 

I  fay,  1.  That  the  adequate Objeft  of  Faith  is  the  Thing 
revealed ;  becaufe  the  Thing  revealed  comprehends  all 
that  towards  which  Faith  is  direded. 

I  fay,  2.  That  the  primary  inadequate  Objed  of  Faith, 
is  God  himfclf;  according- to  Sc.  Denis,  lib.  de  divin. 
nomin.  c.  y.  Faith,  fays  lie,  is  with  regard  to  a  fmiple , 
and  always  cxifting  Truth.  And  St.  Auguftin,  lib .  4.  de 
civit.  Dei,  c.  2.  the  firft,  fays  he,  and  greet  tell  ObjcFi ,  is 
that  we  ftjould  believe  in  God  him  [elf, 

I  fay,  3.  That  the  fecondary  inadequate  ObjeFl  of  Faith, 
is  all  that  which  is  not  Cod  himfclf,  and  which  notwithfland- 
ing  is  believed  with  regard  to  Cod  \  becaufe  the  partial  Ob¬ 
jed  of  the  Habit  is  that  which  it  confiders  with  regard 
to  the  primary  Objed. 

Therefore,  according  to  what  wc  have  faid,  God  is 
the  primary  Objed  of  Faith,  and  all  Things  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  are  confidered  by  Faith  with  reiped  to  God  ; 
therefore  all  that  is  not  God,  and  is  notwithllanding 
believed  with  refped  to  God,  is  the  fecondary  inade¬ 
quate  Objed  of  Faith,  v.gr.  the  Myftery  of  die  Incar¬ 
nation,  or  Paflion,  or  any  other  contained  either  in  the 
Scripture  or  in  the  Tradition. 

It  .may  be  afked,  1.  With  regard  to  the  material  Ob¬ 
jed  of  Faith,  ij  it  be  fome  thing  Jim pic,  or  [owe  thing  com¬ 
plex  ?  To  which  I  anl'wcr,  that  it  is  fomeihing  fimple , 
if  it  be  confidered  in  irielf,  and  on  the  Parc  of  the 'Thing 
believed  ;  fince  it  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  'Fhing  itfelf  to 
be  believed,  v.gr.  the  Myftery  of  the  Trinity  ;  But  that 
it  is  fome  thing  complex ,  if  it  be  confidered  on  the  Part 
of  the  Believer*,  fince  it  is  nothing  elfe  hut  the  A  (Tent 
itfelf  given  by  the  Underflanding  to  the  Thing  revealed. 
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Which  AfTent  is  a  Thing  complex,  fince  ic  is  the  fecond 
Operation  of  the  Mind,  which  always  imports  a  Compo- 
fition  or  Divifion. 

It  may  be  afked,  2.  If  there  was  any  Neceffity  to  com - 
pofe  a  Symbol ,  and  to  diftinguijh  the  things  to  be  believed  by 
certain  Articles  ? 

Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative ;  becaufe  by  fuch 
a  Symbol,  according  to  St.  Auguftin ,  Lib.  de  Symbol,  ad 
Catechwn.  c.  1 .  The  Memory  of  thofe  who  have  not  a  very 
happy  one,  is  affifted ,  and  the  Chriflian  Faith  is  fenced 
eigamft  the  Subtilty  and  Finejfes  of  Her elicks.  Add  that  the 
Symbol  is  as  a  Watch- word,  whereby  the  Faithful  are 
diftinguifhed  from  the  Infidels;  as  Fellow-Soldiers,  by 
the  Word  know  themfelves  from  their  Enemies. 

There  was  likewife  a  Necefiity  to  divide  the  Symbol 
into  Articles ;  becaufe  fome  of  the  Things  which  arepro- 
pofed  to  us  to  believe,  admit  of  fome  Difficulties,  which 
others  do  not. 

It  may  be  afked,  if  ,  in  Procefs  of  Time  the  Articles  of 
Faith  have  increafed?  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  they 
have  not  increafed  with  Regard  to  their  Subfiance,  but 
only  with  Regard  to  the  Manner,  and  the  Profeffion  of 
Faith  explained. 

That  they  have  not  increafed  with  Regard  to  their  Sub¬ 
fiance,  I  prove  it  by  the  Fathers  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguftin ,  Epift.  57.  to 
Optatus ,  where  he  fays,  that  the  Faith  of  thofe  who  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Coming  of  Chrift ,  was  the  fame  with  ours. 
According  to  this  of  the  2  Cor .  iv.  Having  the  fame  Spirit 
of  Faith. 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  all  that  we  believe  at  prefent  was 
always  believed  in  the  Church  of  God,  at  leaft  implicitly, 
as  it  appears  from  the  Words  of  the  Apoflle  Heb.xi.  39. 
And  thefe  all  having  obtained  a  good  Report  through  Faith , 
received  not  the  Promife ,  but  they  Jaw  them  afar  off. 
Whence  St.  Auguftin ,  Trail.  45.  in  Joan,  exprefles  him- 
felf  thus  ;  the  Times  are  changed ,  but  not  the  Faith  ;  and 
the  Sound  of  the  IVord  is  changed ,  he  will  come ,  and  he  is 
come ,  but  the  fame  Faith  joins  both.  For  there  were  al¬ 
ways  two  Things  to  be  believed  in  the  Church,  1.  That 
there  is  a  God.  2.  That  he  provides  for  all,  or  is  the 
Remunerator  of  all  thofe  that  feek  him ;  according  to 
this  of  the  Apoflle,  Heb.  xi.  6.  For  he  that  cometh  to  God , 
mufl  believe  that  he  is ,  and  that  he  is  the  Rewarder  of  them 
that  diligently  feek  him.  But  in  God’s  Efience  is  included 
all  that  we  believe  to  be  in  him  ;  and  in  the  Faith  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  are  included  all  Things  which  God  is  pleafed  to 
difpcnle  temporally  with  Regard  to  Man’s  Salvation. 

That  the  Articles  of  Faith  have  increafed  only  with 
Regard  to  the  Manner,  and  the  explain’d  Profeffion  of 
Faith,  is  proved  by  the  Scripture,  Pfalm  cxix.  I  under - 
ft  and  more  than  the  Antients.  Luke  i.  Several  Kings  and 
Prophets  wanted  to  fee  what  you  fee ,  and  hear  what  you 
hear. 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  fome  things,  which  were  known  im¬ 
plicitly  only  by  our  Anccflors,  have  been  known  expli¬ 
citly  by  their  Poflcrity.  As  it  appears  from  the  Words 
of  the  Apoflle  to  the  Ephefians  iv.  The  Myftery  of  Chrift 
is  not  known  to  other  Generations,  as  it  is  known  at  prefent 
to  his  Apoftles  and  Prophets. 

The  formal  Ohjctt  of  Faith  is  the  divine  Revelation, 
or  the  hr  ft  Truth  as  revealing.  Becaufe  the  Scripture 
propofes  nothing  for  Caufe  of  the  AfTent  to  Faith,  but 
the  divine  Revelation,  Malt.  xvi.  Thou  art  bleffed,  Si¬ 
mon  Barjona ,  becaufe  Flejb  and  Blood  hath  not  revealed  it  to 
thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven ,  1  Thcjf.  ii.  Be¬ 
caufe  when  ye  received  the  IVord  of  God  which  you  heard  of 
us,  ye  received  it  not  as  the  IVord  of  Men ,  but  ( as  it  is 
in  I  ruth)  the  IVord  of  God. 

From  what  we  have  laid,  it  is  inferr’d,  1.  TJiat Faith 
is  lo  certain,  that  it  cannot  be  fubjedt  to  Falfhoocl.  From 
the  Scripture,  1  Tim.  ii.  J  know  in  whom  I  have  believed, 
and  I  am  certain.  From  Reafon,  becaufe  God  who  is 
the  formal  Objedl  of  Faith,  can  neither  deceive  or  be  de¬ 
ceived  :  Fie  cannot  deceive,  becaufe  he  is  infinitely  good 
and  true :  Neither  can  he  be  deceived,  becaufe  he  is  infi¬ 
nitely  wife  and  intelligent. 

It  is  inferr'd,  2.  That  though  the  Objedt  of  Faith  be 
true,  becaufe  of  God's  Authority  who  reveals  it,  it  is 
not,  not  withflanding,  fomething  feen,  or  evident  of  it- 
Jell,  on  tiic  Parc  of  a  Believer.  Which  appears, 


♦ 

From  the  Scripture,  1  Cor.  xiii.  For  now  zve  fee  ilY  s 
a  Glafs  darkly ,  but  then  Face  to  Face.  “  0 

From  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguftin ,  Lib.  0  a 
Trinit.  c.  6.  Therefore, ,  fays  he,  we  are  commanded  to  bl 
lieve ,  becaufe  we  cannot  fee.  Whence ,  Trail.  40.  in  Joai 
Faith ,  fays  he,  is  to  believe  what  we  do  not  fee. 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  the  Objedl  of  Faith  does  not 
move  by  itfelf  to  the  Knowledge  of  itfelf  •  flnce  cj 

Will  determines  freely  the  Underftanding  co  afTenf  r- 
the  Objeft  of  Faith.  t0 

It  is  inferred,  3.  That  the  Object  of  Faith  is  not 
fomething  learned,  z.  e.  evidently  known  by  fome 

tiocination.  Becaufe,  according  to  St.  Auguftin ,  Lib  de 

utilit.  Credend.  c.  1.  what  is  formally  believed  by  Faith 

is  believed  for  the  foie  Authority  of  him  that  reveals  •  bn’ 
what  is  properly  learned  is  underflood  from  an  evident 
and  necefiary  Reafon.  What  we  underftand ,  fays  he  Wc 
owe  it  to  Reafon  \  what  we  believe ,  to  Authority  •  ’not! 
withflanding  that  the  Exiflence  of  God  be  demonfl  rated' 
at  lead  a  pofteriori .  Becaufe  it  does  not  imply, 

fomething  can  be  believed  and  known,  under  divers 
Reafons,  and  by  different  Means. 

It  is  inferr’d,  that  though  the  Objedl  of  Faith  be  not 
evident  Phyfice ,  i.  e.  fo  evident,  that  the  Underftandimr 
could  not  dilfent  from  it ;  it  is  not  withflanding  evident 
Moraliter ,  i.  e.  fo  evident,  that  a  prudent  Man  could 
not  difient  from  it,  on  Account  of  certain  Signs  and 
Motives  of  Credibility ,  which  render  the  Objedt 
credible.  J 

_  As  to  the  Divifion  of  Faith.  —  Faith  is  commonly 
divided,  1.  Into  habitual  and  a  Huai.  2.  Into  internal 
and  external.  3.  Into  explicit  and  implicit .  4.  Into 
Living  and  Dead.  Of  which  different  Divifions  I’ll 
treat  fucceffivciy  ;  beginning  by  that  into  habitual  and 
altual  Faith. 

Habitual  Faith,  is  an  Habit  infufed  by  itfelf,  in¬ 
clining  to  give  a  free  AfTent  to  the  Truth  which  God 
has  revealed. 

It  is  called  an  Habit  infufed  by  itfelf ;  becaufe  it  is  not 
acquired  by  repeated  Adis  as  the  other  natural  Habits ; 
but  requires  of  its  Nature  to  be  infufed.  Whence  it  is 
faid  to  be  a  fpecial  Gift  of  God. 

It  is  faid,  inclining  to  give  a  free  Affent ,  becaufe  the 
Adi  of  Virtue  mull  be  a  human  Adi,  and  conlequently 
voluntary  and  free.  Whence  St.  Auguftin  fays,  Lib.  de 
Pradeft.  Sand.  c.  5.  that  Faith  conffts  in  the  IVill  of  the 
Believers. 

Attual  F aith,  or  the  Adt  of  Faith,  is  the  certain, 
firm  and  fupernatural  AfTent  itfelf  freely  given  to  fome 
Truth,  divinely  reveal’d,  on  Account  of  God’s  Autho¬ 
rity  who  reveals  it. 

It  is  called  Affent ,  becaufe  it  is  an  Adherence  of  our 
Undcrflanding  to  the  Objedt,  which  is  true  or  cltcemed 
fuch. 

It  is  faid  certain ,  becaufe  the  Objedt  of  Faith  to  which 
our  Undcrflanding  adheres,  is  of  an  undoubted  Truth. 

It  is  called  firm,  becaufe  by  the  Adi  of  Faith,  ourUn- 
derilanding  adheres  to  the  Objedt  which  he  thinks  true, 
fo  as  to  become  inebriated. 

It  is  called  fupernatural ,  becaufe,  1.  On  the  Part  of 
the  Objedt’,  it  has  not  only  God  for  primary  material 
Objedt ;  but  requires,  likewife,  his  Revelation  lor  for¬ 
mal  Objedt.  2.  On  the  Part  of  the  Principle,  it  re¬ 
quires  the  Succours  of  Grace,  fince  it  cannot  proceed 
from  the  foie  Strength  of  Nature. 

It  is  called  free,  to  give  to  undcrfland  that  the  Adi 
of  Faith,  is  from  the  Will  commanding,  and  horn  the 
Undcrltanding  executing  its  Command. 

From  what  we  have  laid,  it  is  inferred,  that  the  Adt 
of  Faith,  or  to  believe,  is  nothing  dfe  but  to  know  with 
a  firm  A /lent,  though  obfetire,  and  is  thus  dillingiiifhcd 
from  the  Adt  of  Science  and  Intelligence,  which  is  not 
oblcurc,  but  evident:  And  is  likewife  tlillinguimeu 
from  Doubt,  Sufpicion,  and  Opinion,  which  is  notcci- 

tain  and  linn.  . 

If  I  be  afked,  what  is  underftood  by  thefe  Words,  e- 
lieve  God ,  believe  to  God ,  and  believe  in  Cod ?  1 11  anfwer, 
that  believe  God  is  the  lame  Tiling  as  to  believe  that  Got 
cxifls :  believe  to  God,  is  the  fame  as  to  believe  on  1  c- 
counc  of  God’s  Authority  who  reveals:  And  bemvt i 
God ,  the  fame  as  believe  God  with  a  Motion  of  the  ^ 
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towards  him  ;  which  is  the  fame  Thing  as  both  to  believe 

and  love  God.  t  . 

to  the  fecond  Divifion  of  Faith  into  internal  and  ex- 

urnal:  It  is  only  alked,  if  it  be  a  juft  Divifton  ?  Which 
l  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative  5  and  prove  it  by  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  Rom.  x.  10.  For  with  the  Heart 
yian  believeth  unto  Right eoufnefs ,  and  with  the  Mouth 
Qwfejfion  is  made  unto  Salvation. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguftin ,  Lib.  de  fid. 

Symbol.  Faith ,  fays  he,  requires  a  double  Office  from 
us  viz .  of  the  Heart  and  Tongue,  and  we  cannot  be 
faved,  unlefs  we  confefs  with  the  Mouthy  the  Faith  we 
carry  in  our  Heart. 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  the  Affent  to  Faith  is  only  con¬ 
ceived  by  us,  without  any  Manifeftation  by  Words,  or 
external  Signs ;  and  thus  is  an  inward  or  internal  Faith  ; 
orismanifefted  by  external  Signs  or  Words  ;  and  thus  is 
an  external  Faith. 

faith,  particularly  the  aCtual,  is  alfo  very  well  divided 
into  implicit  and  explicit.  Becaufe  we  either  believe  fome 
particular  Truth,  and  as  feparated  from  all  others;  as  when, 
v.gr.  theMyftery  of  the  Trinity  is  believed  in  itfelf,  and 
not  in  another,  fuch  a  Faith  is  called  explicit ;  or  a  parti¬ 
cular  Truth  is  not  believed  in  itfelf  diftinCtly,  determi- 
nately,  and  as  feparated  from  others,  but  is  believed  in 
another,  in  which  that  particular  Truth  is  contained,  as 
when,  v.  gr.  we  believe  that  God  has  revealed,  and  the 
Church  has  propofed  us  to  believe,  then  we  are  reckoned 
to  believe  the  faid  particular  Truth,  becaufe  contained  in 
the  Generality  of  the  Things  we  believe;  and  this  Faith 
is  implicit. 

As  to.  the  Divifion  of  Faith  into  living  and  dead.  We 
muft  obferve,  1.  That  by  living  Faith  is  underftood  that 
Faith,  which  has  the  habitual  Grace  and  Charity  joined 
with  it,  whereby  it  can  produce  living  Works,  and  meri¬ 
torious  of  the  eternal  Life.  As  it  appears  from  the  fifth 
Chapter  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians  ;  and  by  the  in - 
firm  or  dead  Faith ,  a  Faith  that  is  fo  deftitute  of  the  ha¬ 
bitual  Grace  and  Charity,  that  it  operates  nothing  of  it- 
lelf.  Whence  St.  fames  ii.  it  is  faid  dead  in  itfelf,  as  a 
Body  without  a  Soul  is  dead.  2.  That  there  are  three 
particular  Things  difeufled  in  this  Piace,  from  the  In¬ 
telligence  thereof,  all  the  other  Difficulties  relating  to 
Faith,  whether  living  or  dead,  are  eafily  refolved,  1.  If 
the  Divifion  of  Faith  into  formed  and  inform  be  juft.  2.  If 
the  inform  Faith  be  fpecifically  the  fame  Habit  with  the 
formed  Faith.  3.  In  the  inform  Faith  remains  a  true  and 
entire  Faith.  Thefe  pre-obferv’d, 

I  fay,  1.  That  Faith  is  very  well  divided  into  formed 
and  inform.  Becaufe  either  Faith  has  an  habitual  Grace, 
and  Charity  joined  with  itfelf,  whereby  it  can  operate 
ievcral  living  ACts,  and  meritorious  of  the  eternal  Life ; 
or  has  not  :  If  it  has,  it  is  a  formed  or  living  Faith  ;  if 
not,  it  is  an  inform  arid  dead  Faith. 

I  lay,  2.  That  an  inform  Faith  is  fpecifically  the  fame 
Habit  with  the  formed  or  living  one.  Becaufe  it  is  the 
fame  between  the  living  and  the  dead  Faith,  as  it  is  be¬ 
tween  a  dead  Body  and  a  living  one ;  for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  James  ii.  As  a  Body  without  a  Soul  is  dead,  like - 
wife  Faith  without  Works,  i.  c.  without  Charity,  which  is 
the  Prod u (51  rice  of  Jiving  Works,  is  dead:  But  a  dead 
Hotly  is  the  fame  Body  fpecifically  it  was  while  alive ; 
therefore  a  dead  Faith  is  the  fame  Habit  fpecifically  with 
a  living  one. 

I  fay,  3.  That  a  dead  Faith  can  remain  a  true  and 
entire  Faith  ;  which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Coun¬ 
cils,  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  Matt.  xxv.  where  we  read,  that  the 
foolifh  Virgins  arc  no  Ids  laid  to  have  had  their  Lamps 
than  the  wife  ones,  with  this  Difference,  notwithftaiul- 
hig,  that  the  Wile  had  theirs  full  of  Oil,  and  the  Foolifh 
theirs  empty,  i.  e.  as  St.  ferom  interprets  this  Pafiagc,  a 
faith  void  of  Charity. 

By  the  Councils,  particularly  that  of  Trent,  Seff.  6. 
c‘  9.  who  fays,  that  the  Grace  of  Jollification  can  be 
l°ll,  though  Faith  be  not  loft.  Which  they  explain 
fflul  define  more  clearly.  Can.  28.  of  the  fame  Sdfion, 
Whoever  fays  that  when  the  Grace  is  loft  by  Sin,  the  Faith 
n  lofii  likewife ;  or  that  the  Faith  that  remains  is  not  a 
hue  Faith,  though  it  be  not  a  living  one  \  or  that  be  who 
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has  Faith  without  Charily ,  is  not  a  Chrijlian ,  let  him  be 
anathema . 

•  By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguftin,  Lib .  5.  de 
Trinit.  c.  17.  Faith,  fays  he,  can  be  without  Charity ,  but 
it  can  be  of  no  Advantage. 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  thofe  Habits  can  exift  feparately, 
whofe  Entity  is  diftinCt ;  fince  thofe  two  Habits  differ  in 
Objedl  and  SubjeCt ;  .therefore  they  can  be  feparated  from 
one  another.  Whence  it  follows,  that  Faith  can  remain 
entire,  though  feparated  from  Charity.  From  this  HI 
pafs  to  the  Neceffity  of  Faith. 

As  the  Necejfity  of  fomething  relating  to  Salvation,  can 
be  confider’d  in  two  Manners,  viz.  as  Neceffity  of  Means , 
and  of  Precept:  We  muftconfider  whether  Faith,  whofe 
Neceffity  is  taught  by  the  Scripture,  is  neceffary  of  both 
thofe  Nece {Tides.  For  as  Faith  be  either  habitual  or 
adtual ;  and  the  aCtual  either  internal  or  external,  either 
implicit  or  explicit :  We  muft  fee  which  Faith  is  neceffary 
of  a  Neceffity  of  Means,  and  which  is  neceffary  of  a  Ne¬ 
ceffity  of  Precept.  Therefore, 

We’ll  afk -firft,  if  the  habitual  Faith  be  neceffary  of  a 
Neceffity  of  Means, ,  as  well  to  Infants  as  to  Adult's  ? 

Before  I  anfwer  this  Queftion,  we  muft  obferve, 
1.  That  by  Neceffity  of  Means  is  underftood  that  Ne¬ 
ceffity  whereby  fomething  is  fo  neceffary  to  Salvation, 
that  without  it  it  cannot  be  obtained,  though  it  be  omit¬ 
ted  without  Sin.  Thus  Baptifin  in  re,  or  voto,  i.  e. 
really  admin  iftcr’d  or  defir’d,  is  neceffary  in  the  new 
Law.  By  Neceffity  of  Precept  is  underftood  that  Ne¬ 
ceffity,  whereby  fomething  is  neceffary  ro  Salvation, 
by  that  Reafon  only,  that  it  is  commanded  ;  whence  it 
is,  that  through  Impotency  or  Ignorance  it  can  be  omit¬ 
ted  without  Sin  ;  and  without  it  Salvation  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed.  Of  this  Kind  of  Neceffity,  Reftitution  is  necef¬ 
fary.  2.  That  the  Salvation  to  which  Faith  is  faid  ne- 
ceflary,  can  be  diftinguifhed  into  two,  viz.  firft  and  fe¬ 
cond.  The  firft  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  fanCtifying 
Grace,  whereby  Man  acquires  a  Right  to  Glory.  The 
fecond  and  laft,  nothing  elfe  but  the  Glory,  or  beatifick 
Vifion.  3.  That  the  Neceffity  of  Faith  can  be  confi- 
der’d,  either  with  RefpeCt  to  Infants  or  to  Adults.  Thefe 
pre-obferved, 

I  fay,  that  the  habitual  Faith  is  neceffary  of  a  Neceffi¬ 
ty  of  Means,  to  the  firft  and  fecond  Salvation ,  as  well  for 
Infants  as  for  Adults.  Which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture, 
the  Councils,  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  Heb.  xi.  Without  Faith  it  is  impoft 
ftble  to  pleafe  God. 

By  the  Councils,  particularly  that  of  Trent ,  Seff.  6. 
c .  2.  where  Baptifm  is  called  a  Sacrament  of  Faith,  with¬ 
out  which  no  Body  can  ever  be  juftified.  Whence,  c.  8. 
it  is  called  the  Beginning  of  Salvation,  the  Foundation, 
and  Root  of  all  Juflification,  without  which  it  is  impol- 
fible  to  pleafe  God  ;  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  Fel¬ 
lowship  of  his  Children. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St,  Auguftin,  Serm.  38.  de 
Temp.  Faith,  fays  he,  is  the  Beginning  of  Salvation , 
without  it  no  Body  can  be  received  into  the  Fdlowfloip 
of  the  Children  of  God,  becaufe  without  it  no  Body  in  this 
World  obtains  the  Grace  of  Juft ificat ion ;  nor  in  that  to 
come,  jhall  poffefs  the  eternal  Life. 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  without  the  habitual  Faith  no  Bo¬ 
dy  can  by  any  Means  obtain  the  firft  or  fecond  Salva¬ 
tion  ;  becaufe,  as  the  laft  Perfection  of  Man  confifts  in 
the  intuitive  Vifion  of  God,  ro  which  no  Body  afeends 
of  his  own  proper  natural  Motion  :  It  follows  hence,  that 
Man  muft  be  directed  to  it  by  God.  But  as  God  lias 
refolved  to  dire  Cl  Man  to  it,  by  Love,  which  has  for 
ObjeCt  a  Thing  known,  and  as  he  cannot  know  his  laft 
Perfection,  other  will*  than  by  the  DoCtrinc  of  God  hinv 
felf,  and  confequemly  by  Faith  in  this  Life,  it  follows 
that  Faith,  and  an  habitual  one,  is  neceffary  to  Salva- 
vation  of  a  Neceffity  of  Means. 

Our  next  Queftion  is,  if  the  a  final  Faith,  as  well  infer¬ 
nal,  as  external,  be  nece]] ary  of  a  Neceffity  of  Means ,  as 
well  to  Infants  as  to  Adults  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  1.  That  an  a  final  Faith,  or  an 
internal  Aft,  is  not  neceffary  of  a  Neceffity  of  Means,  Be¬ 
caufe  Infants  are  not  capable  of  them  I'd  ves  to  form  an 
ACt  of  Faith,  for  fuch  an  ACf  muft  be  human,  and  con- 
lequently  voluntary  and  free,  of  which  Infants,  who 

have 
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have  not  yet  the  Ufe  of  their  Reafon,  are  incapable. 

I  have  faid,  of  tbemfelves ,  to  give  thereby  to  under- 
ftand,  that  thofe  who  are  faid  to  have  finned  by  the  Will 
of  others,  can  likewife  be  faid  to  believe  by  others,  viz. 
by  their  Parents,  as  St.  Auguftin  infinuaces  it,  S erm .  14. 
de  verb,  apoft.  c.  18,  19.  notwithflanding  their  Parents 
be  Infidels  ;  becaufe  in  "that  Cafe,  according  to  the  fame 
Sr.  Auguftin,  lib.  10.  cenef  ad  litt.  c.  24.  the  Faith  of  the 
Church,  whole  Sacrament  is  applied,  fupplies  the  Defe6t 
of  Faith  in  the  Parents. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  the  actual  internal  Faith  of  fome 
Myfteries,  is  necellary  to  Adults,  of  a  Neceffity  of 
Means,  or  to  fpeak  clearer,  it  is  neceftary  of  a  Neceffity 
of  Means,  that  the  Adults  fbould  operate  fome  internal 
A<5t  of  Faith.  According  to  this  of  Sc.  Mark ,  Whoever 
docs  not  believe  Jhall  be  condemned.  And  Hebr.  xi.  Ap¬ 
proaching  to  God ,  one  mift  believe ,  &c. 

We’ll  afk  next,  of  which  Myfteries ,  an  internal  adlnal 
Faith ,  as  well  explicit e,  as  implicit e,  is  neceffary  to  Adults , 
of  a  Neceffity  of  Means  ? — Before  I  anfwer  this  Queftion, 
we  nnift  obfervd,  that  it  is  afked  here  chiefly,  which 
Myfteries  Adults  are  obliged  to  believe  explicicely,  at 
leaft  inwardly,  and  which  implicitcly,  of  a  Neceffi- 
ty  of  Means.  This  pre-obferved, 

I  anfwer,  1.  That  it  is  neceffary  off  a  Neceffity  of  Means 
that  the  faithful  Adult  Jhould  believe  implicit  ely  all  the  My- 
ft erics  of  our  Faith.  Becaufe  none  is  to  be  accounted 
faithful,  who  is  not  ready  to  believe  all  that  God  has  re¬ 
vealed  ;  for  the  Faith  is  entire,  or  null.  Sir.ce  it  is 
written,  Janies  ii.  Float  he  who  fails  in  one  is  guilty  of  all. 
And  the  Reafon  is,  becaufe  there  is  but  one  and  the  fame 
format  Motive  of  believing,  with  refpcct  to  all  Believers, 
viz.  the  Authority  of  God  who  reveals. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  it  is  neceffary  of  a  Neceffity  of  Means , 
that  the  Adults  Jhould  believe  by  an  internal  explicite  Aft, 
fame  of  the  Myfteries  of  our  Rel-gion ,  but  not  all.  .  Becaufe 
they  mull  believe  at  leaft  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that 
lie  is  the  Renuinerator  of  thofe  chat  feek  him. 

I  may  be  afkcd,  if  befides  the  two  aforefaid  Myfteries ,  it  be 
likewife  neceffary  of  a  Neceffity  of  Means  to  believe  explicit  ely 
the  Myftery  of  the  bleffed  Trinity ,  and  that  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion,  at  l cadi  after  a  fufficient  Promulgation  of  the  Gofpel? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  rhe  Dodlors  are  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  Sentiments  on  that  Point.  Some  of  them  denying 
ir,  who  arc  liipportecl  by  Richard  Scotus ,  Bartholomew 
Medina ,  Michael  Medina,  Vega ,  &c.  But  others,  whofe 
Sentiment  I  conlider  as  the  belt,  affirm  that  it  is  neceffary 
of  a  Neceffity  of  Means,  that  the  Adults  fliould  believe 
explicite ly  thofe  two  Myfteries,  at  leaft  after  a  fufficient 
Promulgation  of  the  Gofpel.  I  prove  it  of  the  bleffed 
Trinity,  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  Alts  xix.  when  the  Apoftle  afked 
the  Ephcftans  if  they  had  the  Holy  Ghoft,  by  believing  ; 
and  they  anlwered  him,  that  they  knew  not  that  there 
was  a  Holy  Ghoft  ;  then  flruck  with  Wonder,  he  afked 
them,  hi  whom  then  have  you  been  baptized?  As  if  he 
was  willing  to  infinuate  by  that  Interrogation,  that  an  ex¬ 
plicite  Faith  of  the  bleftcd  Trinity  was  nccdlary  to  thofe 
who  were  baptized. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Athanafitis,  who  in  his 
Symbol  expreifes  himlelf  in  tliefe  Words,  Whoever  will 
be  faved,  it  is  nccrfvy  he  fljoiild  above  all  Things  profefs 
the  Chriftian  Faith .  And  the  Chriftian  Faith  is  this ,  that 
we  ftjould  honour  one  God  in  a  Trinity ,  and  the  Trinity 
in  an  Unity ,  without  confounding  the  Perfons ,  nor  fipa- 
r  at  mg  the  . Sul  fiance .  St,  Cyril ,  lib ,  1.  in  Joan,  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  God  is  not  fifth  tent  to  us ,  without  the  Knozv- 
ledgc  of  the  Father ,  ami  of  the  Son ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft . 

By  Rralbn  ^  becaulc  the  Myftery  of  the  bleftcd  Tri¬ 
nity  is  tiie  fir  ft  of  all. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  Pratftice  of  the  Catholic:!* 
Church,  ol  admitting  no  body  to  the  Baptilm,  till  Ihe 
has  alkcd  lull  if  he  believes  in  God  the  Father,  Ac.  in 
Jcfts  Chi  ill  his  Son,  (Ac.  and  in  the  Holy  Ghoft,  Ac. 
and  thus  feems  to  declare  that  no  Adult  is  capable  of 
the  baptilmu!  (hate,  and  conlequently  of  Juftilication, 
unlefs  he  has  an  <xphcit  and  dillincL  Faith  of  the  Myftery 
of  the  bleftcd  Tiimry. 

I  prove  the  (ccoiul  Parr,  of  the  Myftery  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation,  by  the  Scripture,  the  bathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  Mark  xvi.  Preach  the  Gofpel  to  (.very 
C  -atto'e  ;  he  that  believe  \  and  is  baptized  Jhall  be  faved  \ 


but  he  that  believes  not  jhall  be  damned. 

•  By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Alhanafms ,  jn  ^ 
Symbol  ;  and  St.  Jerom  on  thefe  Words  of  the  Epiftle  (-Q 
the  Ephefians  iii.  He  has  predeftinated  us  in  the  Adopt ion 
of  Children  of  God ,  by  Chrift  j  where  he  fpeaks  thus- 
we  cannot  be  Children  till  after  they  have  received  tC 
Faith  of  Chrift  the  Son  of  God. 

By  Reafon ;  becaufe  Men  muft  know  the  Way  t0 
Salvation,  according  to  the  State  they  are  in  :  But  Chrift 
is  the  Way  of  our  Salvation  ;  as  him  felf  declares,  John 
I  am  the  Way ,  the  Truth ,  and  the  Life.  Therefore  we 
fliould  have  an  explicite  Faith  of  Chrift. 

It  may  be  afked,  if  it  be  neceffary  of  a  Neceffity  of 
Means  to  believe  explicitely  more  Myfteries  than  the 
four  above-mentioned?  Which  I  anfwer  in  the  KVa- 
five  ;  becaufe  it  can  be  proved,  neither  by  the  Authority 
of  the  Scripture,  nor  by  any  fufficient  Reafon.  * 

We’ll  afk  next,  if,  and  which  aftual  Faith  is  neceffaiy 
of  a  Neceffity  of  Precept  ? 

The  better  to  elucidate  that  Matter  I  anfwer,  i.Tlm- 
there  is  fome  Precept  of  an  adlual  internal  Faith ;  be- 
caufe  that  is  at  leaft  of  Neceffity  of  Precept,  which  we 
have  fhewn  to  be  of  Neceffity  of  Means  •,  becaufe  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  judicious  Government  of  God,  to  command 
what  he  would  be  of  a  Neceffity  of  Means. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  there  is  a  doubleObhgation  of  that 
Precept :  One  negative,  to  exclude  all  manner  of  Doubt 
and  Vacillation,  with  regard  to  Faich :  And  the  other 


pofttive,  to  believe  when  a  Propofttion'of  Faith  is  hip¬ 
po  fed  fufficient.  Becaufe,  as  to  the  ftrft  Part  of  my 
Anfwer,  a  fovereign  Certainty  is  of  the  Efience  of  faith . 
whence  it  follows,  that  we  are  equally  obliged  not  to 
doubt  of  the  Truth  of  Faith,  as  we  are  obliged  not  to 
recede  from  the  Certainry  of  Faith  ;  ftnee  that  Certainty 
excludes  all  Doubt. 

And  becaufe  (as  to  the  fecond  Part)  that  Propofition 
once  made,  a  Man  has  no  Excufe  for  not  obeying  the 
Precept  of  Faith,  fo  rigoroufly  obliging  to  the  fra  dice 
of  the  A£t.  Which  is  eafily.  fhewn  by  thefe  Words  of 
Chrift,  John  xv.  If  I  had  not  come  and  fpoke  to  them, 
they  had  not  been  guilty.  That  the  fame  Precept  obliges 
likewife  to  learn  the  Faith  and  feek  it,  God’s  Infpiration 
being  fuppofed  as  proved,  bccaule  the  Obligation  of 
believing  prefuppofes  a  hearing  of  the  Faith,  as  a  Me¬ 
dium  neceffary  to  it.  For  Faith  cometh  by  hearing. ,  fays 
the  Apoltle,  but  we  hear  by  the  Word  of  God\  bos'  cm 
they  believe  if  they  have  not  heard? 

We’ll  afk  next,  what  we  are  obliged  to  believe,  cither 
explicitely  or  implicitly,  from  the  Precept  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  aftual  Faith  ?  Which  to  anfwer  pertinently,  \vc  muft 
obferve,  that  Chriftians,  with  regard  to  the  prefent 
Queftion,  may  be  confidcred  in  three  different  Condi¬ 
tions  or  States  ;  for  fome  are  Laicks,  fome  Ecclcfi- 
afticks,  viz.  Priefts  and  Curates,  and  others  Bilhops. 
Thefe  pre-obferved. 

I  anfwer,  1.  That  every  Man  who  has  the  Ufe  of  h.s 
Reafon,  and  is  capable  of  believing,  is  obliged  from  a 
Precept  of  an  internal  actual  Faich,  to  believe  implicitcly 
all  that  the  Church  believes.  Which  Anfwer  wants  no 
Proof  •,  for  if  Men  arc  obliged  as  already  obferved,  to  that 
actual  implicite  Faith,  they  arc  of  Confequence  obliged 
to  that  of  Precept.  This  implicite  Faith  ol  all  Believer, 
is  commonly  called  the  Faith  of  the  Coalman ,  who  tiled 
to  fay  chat  he  believed  all  that  the  Church  believed. 

I  fay,  2.  That  the  ft m pie  Catholick  are  obliged  horn 
the  Precept  of  an  a&inil  internal  Faith  to  bidieve,  and 
know  explicitely  almoll  all  that’s  contained  in  die  Sym¬ 
bol  of  the  Apollles,  at  leaft  as  to  the  Subll.ince  thereof. 

2.  The  Subfiance  of  the  Precepts  of  the  Decalogue. 

3.  The  Sacraments.  4.  The  Ford's  Prayer, .  unk-is  the y 

be  cxrufcd  from  it,  by  reafon  ol  their  Srupidity.  , 

I  prove  the  full  Parc  of  my  Anfwer  by  the  canonical 

Law,  the  Fathers,  and  the  Practice  of  the  (  hutch. 

By  the  canonical  Law,  de  eon  fen  at.  Jiftmit.  c.  .}•  i}p 
tifandor.  where  are  quoted  the  Wnuls  <>1  the  .}<> 
of  the  Council  ol  Laodie,r a.  That  thoje  who  arc  to  - 1 
baptized  mull  learn  ihe  Symbol  of  the  I  tilth  \  m. . .  on 
Thurfday  of  the  l all  Week  Jhould' give  an  Account  of  a, 

either  to  the  Bi/hop  or  to  the  Pried.  ^  . 

By  the  Fathers  particularly  Si.  Leo,  Serin,  fte  p  ■./• 
...  Auguftin ,  Serm.  181.  de  tempore,  where  they 
.he  Symbol  compoled  by  the  Apollle  u>  tiw  1-,n_ 
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that  Chriftians  Ihould  have  a  certain  Rule  of  Faith,  which 
they  Ihould  believe  and  learn. 

From  the  Practice  of  the  Church  admitting  no  Adult 
to  Baptifm,  till  after  they  have  learned  the  Symbol. 

I  have  faid  firft,  at  leaft  as  to  the  Subftasice  ;  for  it  is 
not  neceffary  that  fimple  Chriftians  Ihould  learn  the  Sym¬ 
bol  Word  for  Word,  as  it  is  commonly  read.  Neither 
js  it  neceffary  that  they  fhould  know  all  the  Queftions 
jnade  on  thofe  Articles,  fo  as  to  be  capable  to  anfwer 
explicitly  t0  them  :  But  it  fuffices,  that  when  interro¬ 
gated,  they  be  capable  to  fay  that  they  believe,  that 
there  is  a  God,  one  in  Nature,  and  three  in  Perfons,  the 
Creator,  and  Remunerator  of  all :  That  Chrift  is  a  true 
God,  and  a  true  Man,  the  Son  of  God,  conceived  of 
the  Holy^hoft,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  has  fuffered, 
and  is  dead  ;  that  he  rofe  from  the  Dead,  and  afcended 
into  Heaven,  from  whence  he  is  to  come  to  judge  the 
Quick  and  the  Dead  :  That  there  is  to  be  a  Rcfurrctftion 
of  the  Dead,  and  there  is  an  eternal  Life. 

I  faid,  fecondly,  almoft  all ,  &c.  for  who  would  ima¬ 
gine  that  they  are  abfolutely  obliged  to  believe  and  know, 
not  only  that  Chrift  has  fuffered,  but  that,  v.gr.  he  has 
fuffered  under  Pontius  Pilate. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part  of  my  Anfwer,  viz.  that  the 
fimple  Catholicks  are  obliged  to  believe  explicitely,  and 
know  the  Precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  at  leaft  as  to  the 
Subftance  thereof ;  either  becaufe  they  are  obliged  to 
reduce  them  into  Pra&ice,  or  becaufe  they  can  eafily 
learn  them,  they  being  Precepts  of  the  natural  Law, 
and  even  univerfal  enough. 

I  fay,  thirdly,  that  the  Ecclefiafticks,  efpecially  Priefts 
and  Curates,  muft  ftill  more  explicitely  believe  and  know  ; 
which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  by 
Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  ALalach  ii.  For  the  Priefts  Lips 
fhould  keep  Knowledge ,  and  they  fhould  keep  the  Law  at 
his  Mouth.  And  Jeremiah  ii.  where  Priefts  are  repri¬ 
manded  for  their  Ignorance  •,  the  Priefts  faid  ?iot ,  where 
is  the  Lord  ?  And  they  that  handle  the  Law  knew  me  not . 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St,  Gregory ,  lib.  1.  paftoral 
c.i.  and  Pope  Symmachius  in  an  Epiftle  to  Laurentius , 
Biihop  of  Milan  ;  as  it  is  quoted,  cap.  viliffunus.  1.  q.  1. 
He  is  to  be  accounted  mojl  vile ,  fays  he,  if  while  he  is 
greater  in  Honour ,  he  does  not  endeavour  to  be  greater  like- 
wife  in  Learning  and  Holinefs. 

By  Reafon;  becaufe  the  Ecclefiafticks,  particularly 
Curates,  are  obliged  to  feed  their  Flock,  by  teaching 
them  the  Chriftian  Docftrine  ,  and  therefore  muft  have  a 
greater  Knowledge  thereof. 

I  fay,  fourthly,  thatBifhops  muft  have  a  ftill  greater 
Knowledge  of  the  Faith  than  the  Curates ;  either  becaufe 
Bifhops  have  fucceeded  to  the  Apoftlcs.  To  whom  it 
is  faid.  Matt,  xxviii.  Go  ye  and  teach  all  Nations,  &c. 
teaching  them  to  obferve  all  Things  whatfoever  I  have  com¬ 
manded  you  ;  or  becaufe  it  belongs  to  them  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Faith,  and  have  a  Suffrage  in  the  Councils, 
affcmbled  to  treat  of  Things  relating  to  Faith. 

From  what  I  have  faid,  is  difeovered  the  Difference 
of  Condition,  between  the  Sheep  and  their  Shepherd, 
with  regard  to  Faith  and  Knowledge. 

Our  next  Qucftion  is,  when  the  Precept  of  an  internal 
aUual  Faith ,  obliges  to  an  AH  of  Faith ,  and  when  the 
0  m  if  ion  of  that  All  is  fitful  ? 

Which  to  anfwer  pertinently,  wc  muft  obferve, 
!•  That  there  are  two  Sorts  of  Precepts,  one  affirmative , 
which  obliges  always  to  the  Practice  of  the  Aft,  which 
is  commanded,  not  for  every  Difference  of  'Time,  but 
only  in  certain  Cafes  :  And  the  other  negative^  which 
obliges  always,  and  in  every  Difference  of  Time,  to  al> 
ibiin  from  the  Aft  which  is  forbidden.  2.  'That  there 
are  two  Sorts  of  Obligations  of  an  affirmative  Precept ; 
one  diced,  and  ofitfelf,  and  the  other  indited,  and  by 
Accident.  The  lirft  proceeds  from  the  Virtues  of  Faith, 

the  iccond  from  ionic  ocher  Power.  Thefe  pre-ob- 
ferved, 

1  anfwer,  1.  That  the  Precept  of  an  internal  ndtial 
I'aith  obliges  dircdlly  the  Infidels  to  Ails  of  Faith,  when 
that  Faith  is  flifficientJy  expo  fed  to  them  ;  and  obliges 
thofe  who  sue  baptized,  when  they  have  attained  the 
Fie  of  their  Reafon  ;  and  they  know  fufliciently  the 
My  Iff  lies  of  the  Faith. 

lo  pin ve  ihe  lirft  Part  of  my  Anfwer,  I  fay,  time  if 
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fometimes  an  affirmative  Precept  of  Faith,  has  the  Fa¬ 
culty  to  oblige  of  itfelf,  much  more  when  the  Mvfterics 
of  our  Faith  are  fulficiently  expo  fed  to  them,  i.e.  when 
by  the  Arguments  and  Marks  of  our  Faith,  the  Credibi¬ 
lity  of  our  Myfteries  appears  fo,  thac  according  to  the 
Rules  of  Prudence  they  ihould  be  moved  to  accept  the 
Faith,  left  by  deferring  doing  it,  they  Ihould  txpofe 
thcmfelves  to  eternal  Damnation. 

I  prove  the  iecond  Part,  by  obferving  that  thofe  who 
are  baptized,  have  already  obferved  the  Habit  of  Faith, 
and  have  promifed  by  their  Godfarhers  and  Godmothers, 
to  embrace,  profefs,  and  pra&ife  the  Faith. 

We’ll  afk  next,  if  every  body  can  be  faved  in  the  Faith 
hep7‘ofeffes  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  a  great  Number 
of  Politicians  believe,  that  the  Catholicks  can  be  faved 
in  the  Catholick  Faith,  the  Lutherans  in  theirs,  and  the 
Calvinifts  in  theirs  Which  the  greateft  Number  of  Theo¬ 
logians,  particularly  all  the  Roman  Catholicks,  explain 
in  two  Manners.  1.  That  all  and  every  one  can  be 
laved  in  his  Faith,  provided  they  believe  in  Chrift  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  of  John  iii.  15.  That  whofoever  believes  in 
him  Jhould  not  perijh,  but  have  eternal  Life.  The  Reafon 
is,  becaufe  whofoever  believes  the  fundamental  Articles 
of  Faith  can  be  faved  :  But  believing  in  Chrift  is  the 
fundamental  Article  of  the  Faith,  according  to  the 
Apoftle,  r  Corint.ui.  si.  Per  other  Foundation  can  no 
Man  lay  than  that  is  laid ,  which  is  Jefus  Chrift.  There¬ 
fore  he  that  believes  that  Foundation,  i.  e.  that  believeg, 
in  Chrift,  can  be  faved  ;  and  as  the  Catholicks,  Lutherans , 
Calvinifts ,  &c.  believe  in  Chrift,  they  can  all  be  faved 
by  thac  Faith. 

2.  That  all  and  every  one  can  be  faved  in  their  Faith, 
provided  they  believe  the  twelve  Articles  contained  in 
the  Symbol  of  the  Apoftles.  The  Reafon  is,  becaufe  in 
thofe  Articles  is  contained  the  Sum,  or  Rule  of  the  whole 
Chriftian  Faith,  according  to  Sr.  Auguftin ,  Serm.  135. 
de  temp.  The  Symbol ,  fays  he,  is  the  floor t  and  grand  Rule 
of  your  Faith ;  fiort  by  the  Number  of  IVords  \  grand ,  by 
the  JVeight  of  the  Sentences.  But  the  Catholicks,  Luthe¬ 
rans  and  Calvinifts ,  believe  the  twelve  Articles  of  Faith 
contained  in  the  Symbol  ;  therefore  they  can  be  faved 
by  that  Faith. 

The  Catholicks  pretend  that  the  firft  Explication  can 
be  underftood  in  two  Manners  ;  1.  That  all  can  be  faved 
if  they  believe  confufcdly  in  Chrift  •,  though  they  do  not 
believe  in  particular  the  principal  Myfteries  of  the  Faith. 
— 2.  That  all  can  be  faved  who  diftin&ly  believe  in 
Chrift,  viz.  believe  his  Divinity,  Humanity,  Nativity  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  Pa/fion,  Death,  Refurrc&ion,  and 
other  Myfteries  contained  in  the  Symbol  of  the  Apoftles, 
They  fay,  that  if  it  be  underftood  in  the  fecond  Manner, 
it  coincides  with  the  Jaft  Explication,  which  I  am  to  give 
hereafter.  But  thac  if  it  be  underftood  in  the  firft  Man¬ 
ner  it  is  faile ;  fince  it  docs  not  fuffice  to  Salvation,  to 
believe  confufcdly  in  Chrift  ;  otherwife  all  the  Hereticks 
could  be  faved,  as  the  Arlans Dona  lifts ,  Pelagians , 
and  the  like:  For  they  all  believed  in  Chrift.  'They  fay 
further,  that  die  Conclufion  of  this  Argument  is  againft 
the  Gofpel,  where  they  are  commanded  to  gather  the 
Tares  into  Bundles  thac  it  may  be  burnt,  Alatt.  xiii.  30. 
the  Hereticks  being  the  Tares. — 1.  That  if  the  Catho¬ 
licks  could  be  laved  in  the  Catholick  Faith,  the  Luthe¬ 
rans  in  the  Lutheran ,  and  the  Calvinifts  in  the  Calvinian  \ 
becaufe  they  all,  at  leaft  confufedly,  believe  in  Chrift; 
why  fo  many  Dilputcs  and  Con  trover  lies  between  them  ? 
Or  why  fhould  the  Lutherans  cxeludc  the  Calvinifts ,  and 
the  Calvinifts  exclude  the  Catholicks  and  Lutherans  from 
Salvation  ?  For  if  every  one  can  be  laved  by  Faith  in 
Chrift,  every  one  fhould  be  allowed  to  remain  in  his 
Faith  undifturbed  ;  which  norwichftanding  does  never 
happen,  even  among  thofe  Nations  who  arc  of  that 
Opinion. 

Notwirhftanding,  fay  they  again,  the  Tefti monies  of 
the  Scripture,  al lodged  to  fupport  the  firft  Explication  ; 
for  they  are  not  underftood  of  Chrift  confufcdly,  but 
dillindlly,  and  in  particular,  with  regard  to  parcicuLr 
Myfteries  revealed  ro  us,  v,  gr.  when  Chrift  laid  of  hin> 
fell',  that  all  thac  believe  in  him  /hull  not  perifh  ;  he 
fpoke  particularly  of  his  Divinity,  as  it  appears  from  the 
Context  ;  where  we  read  rhis  ;  lie  that  believes  in  him  is 
not  judged  \  but  he  that  does  not  bill  eve  i\  already  judged , 
becaufe.  be  does  not  believe  in  the  Name  oj  the  only  Son  of 
n  X  God 
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God.  Therefore  it  does  not  fuffice  to  believe  in  Chrifi 
confufedly  ;  but  it  is  neceffary  to  believe  that  Chrifi  is 
the  only  Son  of  God. 

Likewife,  when  the  Apoftle  faid,  that  Chrifi  is  the 
Foundation  of  the  Faith,  he  fpoke  of  the  particular  My- 
iteries  o  $  Chrifi-,  as  he  explains  hi  mfelf  in  other  Places, 
viz.  of  Chrift3 s  Divinity,  Rom.  i.  4.  And  declared  to  be 
the  Son  of  God.  —  Of  his  Humanity,  Gal.  iv.  4.  God 
fent  his  Son  made  of  d  Woman.  —  Of  his  Pafiion,  1  Cor . 
i.  23.  But  we  preach  Chrft  crucify3 d. — Of  his  Death, 
Burial,  and  Refurredion,  in  the  lame  Epiftle,  c.  xv.  3. 
For  I  deliver3 d  unto  you  firfi  of  all,  that  which  I  alfo  re - 
ceivcd ,  how  that  Chrift  died  for  our  Sins,  according  to  the 
Scriptures :  And  that  he  was  buried ,  and  that  he  rofe  a- 
gain  the  third  Day  according  to  the  Scriptures.  And  lower, 
v.  14.  And  if  Chrift  be  not  rifen,  then  is  our  Preaching 
vain ,  and  your  Faith  is  aljo  vain.  —  Of  his  Afccnfion, 
Ephcf  iv.  8.  It  'hen  he  afe ended  up  on  high ,  he  led  Captivi¬ 
ty  captive.  —  Of  his  Afccnfion  to  the  right  Hand  of  God 
the  Father,  Col.  iii.  1.  Seek  thoje  Things  which  are  above , 
where  Chrift  fitteih  on  the  right  Liana  of  God.  And  of 
fcveral  other  Railages,  which  St.  Athanafius  has  all 
comprikd  in  his  Symbol  ■,  and  at  Lift  concludes  thus : 
This  is  the  Catholick  Faith  ;  which  unlefs  every  one  be¬ 
lieves  faithfully  and  firmly ,  he  cannot  be  javed. 

On  the  lad  Explication,  where  this  Principle  is  eftabli fil¬ 
ed,  that  all  can  be  faved  who  believe  the  x  2  Articles  of 
t,Failh  contained  in  the  Symbol  of  the  Apuftles  ;  the  Ca- 
tholicks  lay,  that  this  Principle  is  true,  with  thefe  Limi¬ 
tations,  1.  If  you  believe  explicitly  all  the  12  Articles 
in  their  true  and  genuine  Senfe.  2.  If  you  believe,  at 
lead  implicitly,  the  Articles  which  are  not  contained  in 
the  Symbol,  i.  e.  if  you  believe  in  general  all  that  the 
Church  believes,  and  be  ready  to  believe  in  particular  all 
that  the  Church  propolis  to  be  believed.  3.  If  you 
have  no  Error  contrary  to  the  true  Faith.  4.  If  you 
obierve  God’s  Commandments.  Whence  they  conclude 
thus :  Thofe  cannot  be  faved  in  their  Faith,  who  nei¬ 
ther  believe  explicitly  the  12  Articles  of  their  Symbol,  in 
their  legitimate  Senfe,  nor  are  ready  to  believe  the  others 
which  the  Church  propofes,  nor  renounce  the  Error  con¬ 
trary  to  the  true  Faith,  nor  keep  God’s  Commandments. 

We’ll  afk  next,  Jf  it  be  lawful  to  deny  the  Faith  of 
Chrift  to  avoid  Death  ? 

Eufbius  relates  in  the  fixthBook  of  his  Hidory  of  die 
Church,  c.  37.  that  antiently  there  were  Hereticks  who 
taught,  that  thofe  committed  no  Sin,  who  during  the 
Pcrleaition,  denied  Chrift  outwardly,  provided  they  con- 
f cried  him  in  their  Heart.  And  that  was  the  Sentiment 
ol  lcvcral  Politicians  of  thofe  Days  •,  and  a  very  bad  one 
it  was.  1.  Bccaufe  it  is  againd  the  Confeffion  of  Faith, 
which  obliges  us  not  to  deny  the  Faith  of  Chrft  which 
'/(fits  Chrifi  hi  mfelf  affirms.  Matt.  x.  32.  JVhofocver , 
il.rr fore,  fljall  confefs  me  before  Men ,  him  will  I  con- 
f  is  alfo  before  my  Fit  her  which  is  in  Heaven.  But  who - 
yjcvt  r  //jail  deny  me  before  Men ,  him  will  1  alfo  deny  before 
my  J-aiher  which  is  in  Heaven.  Whence  St.  Aug ufli n , 
d rail.  36.  in  "Joan.  As  much  as  it  is  Life  to  confefs  Chrift , 
j v  much  it  is  Death  to  deny  Chrift. 

It  is  be  Tides  againd  the  Virtue  of  Truth  to  do  it,  even 
in  tiie  Manner  mentioned  by  liufebius.  For  Truth  forbids 
us  lying-,  but  v/c  lye,  if  we  deny  Chrft,  whom  we  con- 
ids  inwardly.  1  knee  it  follows,  that  for  the  famcCaufes, 
it  is  not  lawful  for  a  Catholick,  to  deny  himfelf  to  be 
JuJi,  1.  Bccaufe  it  would  be  denying  the  Faith  of  Chrft, 
which  is  againd  the  Obligation  of  the  Confeflion  of 
Faith.  2.  Jt  would  be  a  Lye,  which  is  againd  the  Ob' 
ligation  of  Truth. 

We’l!  afk  next,  Jf  it  be  lawful  to  difjemble.  one's  Faith  ? 
To  winch  I  anfwer,  that  there  is  a  Difference  between 
denying  one’s  Faith,  and  difll-mbling  or  hiding  it.  There¬ 
fore  1 1  one  is  afkc  cl  by  Jews,  Turks,  or  Gentiles,  if  he  be 
a  Cfirillian  •,  if  the  Pcrfon  who  afks  him  that  Queflion  be 
in  a  publick  Office,  he  cannot  tliftlmble,  or  life  am bi- 
I'I.mis  iums  lint  mufi  c.onlels  openly,  that  he  is  a 
1  chain,  even  to  the  kifk  of  Jus  Life.  But  if  he  be 
I  l.y  a  pnvatc  PcrJun,  who  has  no  Right  to  do  it, 
h*-  i.m  1  vade  it  by  an  ambiguous  Anfwer. 

Hu  a  P<  lion  living  among  Gentiles  or  I  lercticks,  can 
in  1  ime  ol  Perfecution,  fly  or  hide  himfelf  not  to  be 
ex  poled  to  give  an  Account  of  his  Faith,  and  to  avoid 
I 't;.. tii.  Ai  cording  to  tlm  of  S t , Matt.  x.  23.  But  when  they 


perfecute you  in  this  City ,  fly  ye  into  another.  *w hut  . 
been  confirmed  by  St.  Paul's  Example  -,  who  wh'i  l 
Gates  of  the  City  were  guarded,  left  he  ffiould 
was  let  down  in  a  Bafket  over  the  Walls,  to  facilitar  iv’ 
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Flight. 

Such  a  Flight  notwithftanding,  is  unlawful  in  fome 
Circumftances,  efpecially  in  a.Paftor  or  Bifhon  wU  1 
Reafon  of  his  Office,  is  obliged  to  ftay  amon<*  hk  pi’  V 
in  Time  of  Perfecution,  even  at  the  Riffi  of  ]fIS  t  if 
And  that  for  two  Caufes,  1.  Left  thofe,  under  his  c" 

duft  who  ftay  in  the  Perfecution,  fhould  be  left  without 
a  Pador,  whofe  Prefence  is  then  very  neceffary.  2  p 

fear  the  Infidels  fhould  defpife  our  Religion,  by  fee*  Z 

it  deferted  by  its  Padors,  when  they  fhould  aopear  in 
Defence.  -*•  lts 

It  may  be  afleed  next,  if  it  be  lawful  to  pretend  to  be  F 

another  Religion,  than  that  we  really  profefs  ?  Which  ca 

be  done  in  two  Manners,  1.  By  Words,  as  if  cne  fhould 

fay  that  he  is  a  Jew ,  a  Turk,  ora  Gentile,  and  is  not. 

which  is  never  allow’d,  fince  it  is  both  denying  the  P vj 

of  Chrifi,  and  telling  a  Lie.  2.  By  outward  Sir?ns  as  ;r 

with  Idolaters  he  fhould  adore  an  Idol,  pray  publicklv 

with  Hereticks,  hear  their  Sermons,  and  the  like.  Tl 

QiieiUon  is  thus,  if  it  be  Jawful  for  a  Chriftian  or  -  c  ° 

tholick,  living  among  Infidels  or  Hereticks,  to  make 

Ufe  of  thofe  Signs,  to  hide  his  Religion,  led  he  ftould 
be  killed. 

Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  it  is  lawful  to  do  it;  provi¬ 
ded  it  be  done  with  the  Intention  of  Difiembling  only" 
without  any  formed  Defign  of  profeffing  a  falfe  Religion - 
which  Sentiment  feems  to  have  been  that  of  St.  ferow 
who  fays  on  the  fecond  Chapter  of  the  Epiftle  to  theW- 
latians ,  that  Diffmulation  is  tifeful,  and  muff  be  ufedin 
Time.  And  excufe  the  Apoftles,  who,  by  DifiimuJatior, 
obferved  the  JewiJh  Ceremonies,  though  they  were  alrea¬ 
dy  abrogated  and  unlawful. 

Others  ufe  a  Diftin&ion  for  the  external  Si«ms 
whereby  a  falfe  Religion  can  be  difiembled,  may  be  de¬ 
duced  to  two  Chiefs.  Some  of  them  are  properly  and 
particularly  inftituted,  for  the  Worffiip  of  a  falfe  Reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  others,  though  they  belong  properly  to  Infi¬ 
dels,  are,  notwithftanding,  inftituted  for  another  End 
than  that  of  the  Worfliip.  They  believe  that  the  former 
are  unlawful,  but  not  the  latter. 

It  could  be  likewife  very  well  afleed  in  this  Place,  if 
it  be  lawful  for  a  Catholick  to  diflemble  his  Religion,  to 
avoid  paying  double  Taxes,  iftc.  which  I  hope  none  of 
them  would  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative. 

The  next  theological  Virtue,  is  Hope,  which  is  a  Vir¬ 
tue  infufed  by  itfelf,  whereby  the  Faithful  expeds  with 
Confidence  in  this  World,  the  falutary  Goods,  and  in 
that  to  come  the  eternal  Beatitude,  by  the  Merits  of 
Chrift. 

The  Difference  between  Hope  and  Faith,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  Subjcft  of  both,  is,  that  Faith  is  an  Ad  of  the 
Undcrftanding  and  fupernatural  Hope  of  the  Will. 

Hope,  in  the  natural  Order,  is  pofterior  to  Faith.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  Scjji  6.  c.  8.  where 
Faith  is  called  the  Beginning  of  human  Salvation,  the 
Foundation  and  Root  of  all  J  ufli  fi  cation.  Which  is  alfo 
the  Sentiment  of  St.Augiftin,  in  Enchirid.  c .  8.  nothing 
is  hoped  for  but  What  is  believed. 

Which  Sentiment  is  likewife  agreeable  to  Reafon,  bc¬ 
caufe  Hope  includes  a  fupernatural  Love,  i  f  not  a  per  fed 
one,  and  of  Amity,  at  lead  an  imperfed  one,  and  of 
Concupifccnce,  But  every  fupernatur.il  Love  pre-fiippo- 
fes  Ionic  fupernatural  Knowledge  of  the  Thing  loved  ; 
fince  Will  which  is  blind,  is  not  inclined  towards  a 
Thing  unknown.  Therefore  Hope  is  in  the  natural  Order, 
pofterior  to  Faith  ;  and  in  that  Order  only  >  bccaufe 
Hope  is  prior  to  Faith  in  Order  of  Dignity. 

God  alone  is  not  only  the  final  Caulk,  and  the  Ob- 
jed,  at  lenft  primary,  but  likewife  the  efficient  and  prin¬ 
cipal  Caufc  (.A  Hope.  Whence  Jeremiah  xvii.  lie  that 
confides  in  Man,  is  faid  to  be  cur  fed,  i.  e.  when  he  con¬ 
fides  in  him  as  the  primary  Caufc  of  his  I  lappinels. 
Which  I  Jay  on  Purpofe,  bccaufe  a  Man  may  confide  in 
another,  as  in  a  fecond  Agent,  or  fccondary  Caufc  ol  the 
Means  which  contribute  towards  eternal  Happincfs,  hoi 
one  can  pray  for  the  other,  adtninifler  him  the  Sacra¬ 
ments,  exhort  him,  ifle .  which  the  Apoftle  thought  fo 
very  true,  that  in  his  Epiftle  to  the  Philippians,  he 
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makes  no  Difficulty  to  hope  in  the  Prayers  of  the 

the  Gift  of  Fear ,  which  is  annexed  to  /&/><?,  it 
y  be  afked  what  in  is  5  and  how  many  Sorts  of  Fear 
there  are  ?  Which  to  anfwer,  pertinently,  we  mud  ob- 
ferve,  1*  That  we  mean  here  that  Fear  only  which  re- 
fides  in  the  rational  Appetite  ;  and  not  that  which  re* 
fides  in  the  fenfitive,  irrafcibie  Appetite.  2.  That  it  is 
fted  here  what  is  that  Fear  which  refides  in  the  Will, 
and  how  many  Sorts  *,  which  pre-obferved, 
l  anfwer,  1.  That  the  Fear  meant  here  is  commonly 
defined,  A  Motion  of  the  Will ,  averfe  to  an  abfent  and 
imminent  Evil. 

?,  That  fuch  a  Fear  is  divided  into  worldly ,  fervile , 
filial,  and  initial. 

J  a  worldly  Fear ,  is  a  Motion  of  the  Will  flying  a 
temporal  Evil,  in  committing  a  Sin.  As  it  happens 
when  any  Body  through  Fear  of  Death  does  a  Thin 

forbidden. 

A  fervile  Fear  is  avoiding  Sin,  not  becaufe  it  offends 
God,  but  becaufe  it  is  attended  with  a  Punifhment. 

A  filial  Fear,  avoiding  Sin,  or  to  offend  God,  becaufe 
he  is  our  Father. 

An  initial  Fear ,  is  a  Motion  of  the  Will  avoiding  Sin, 
becaufe  it  is  the  Caufe  of  Punifhment.  This  Fear  is 
called  initial ,  becaufe  it  becomes  thofe  who  begin  to  walk 
in  the  Way  of  God’s  Commandments,  actuated  in  Part 
by  the  Love  of  Virtue,  and  in  Part  by  the  Fear  of 
Pain. 

Of  all  thefe  different  Sorts  of  Fear,  none  belong  to 
Hope,  but  that  which  is  Amply  and  properly  fervile , 
becaufe  it  regards  the  Flight  from  Sin  to  avoid  the  Evil 
which  is  contrary  to  the  Objedt  of  Hope,  i.  e.  to  avoid 
eternal  Damnation,  which  is  contrary  to  eternal  Hap- 
pinefs. 

I  have  fa  id  the  Fear  fimply  fervile ,  becaufe  Fear  Am¬ 
ply  fervile,  does  not  belong  to  Plope,  Ance  it  includes 
fome  Inclination  of  doing  what  is  unlawful,  if  it  could  be 
done  with  Impunity. 

We’ll  afk  next,  if  every  one  of  thofe  Fears  is  good? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  a  worldly  Fear  is  bad,  and 
forbidden ;  which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  Fathers, 
and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  Malt.  x.  Bo  710 1  fear  thofe  that  kill 
ibe  Body ,  &c. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Baftl,  Horn.  5.  where 
he  calls  that  Fear,  Enemy. 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  iuch  a  Fear  diverts  Man  from  his 
lad  End.  Becaufe  he  that  fears  of  that  Kind  of  Fear, 
makes  no  Difficulty  to  olfend  God,  provided  in  doing  it, 
he  can  avoid  fome  Pain,  or  Incommodity  *,  fuch  was  the 
Fear  of  St.  Peter ,  when  he  denied  Chrift. 

1  anfwer,  2.  That  a  fervile  Fear  is  good  when  con- 
fider’d  fpeciAcatively  only,  and  according  to  its  Sub¬ 
fiance,  /.  c.  when  it  is  Amply  fervile  •,  but  bad  when  re- 
duplicativcly  fervile. 

I  prove  the  Ard  Part  of  my  Anfwer  by  the  Scripture, 
Councils,  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  where  we  arc  often  invited  to  that 
Fear,  Matt.  iii.  O  Generation  0]  Vipers,  who  has  warned 
you  to  flee  from  the  Wrath  to  come.  And  Matt.  x.  But 
rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to  dcflroy  both  Soul  and  Body 
in  Hell. 

By  the  Councils,  particularly  that  of  Trent.  Scff,  14. 
f.  2.  where  it  is  faid,  that  the  Attrition  proceeding  from 
a  Fear  of  Hell,  if  it  excludes  the  Will  of  Sinning,  is  a 
bid  of  God,  and  an  Impulfc  of  the  FIolyGhod,  not  in¬ 
habiting,  but  moving  only,  whereby  the  Penitent  being 
afiilled,  lie  piepares  to  himfclf  a  Way  to  Juflice. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Bajil ,  Horn.  8.  in 
Pfidw  3 3.  where  he  Jays,  that  fuch  a  Fear  is  an  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Piety  and  Charity.  Whence  the  fame  Fa¬ 
ther  Hom.  9.  in  Jfilm  34.  praifecl  that  Fear  as  very 
lalutary. 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  this  Fear  not  only  docs  not  Jay 
an  Averlion  to  the  fovcrcign  Good,  but  is  fuppofetl  to 
include  no  Inclination  to  Sin  :  But  is  like  wife  lbme  Dif- 
polition  to  Julli Acation  anti  Charity.  As  St.  Augnftin 
infimmtes  it,  Trafil.  9.  in  Epift.  1  Joan. 

I  prove  the  fecom.1  Part  of  my  Anfwer  by  the  Fathers, 
and  by  Reafon. 


By  the  Fathers,  particularly  Sc.  Augujlin ,  lib .  de  fpirit. 
&  lit .  c.  3 1 . 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  that  Fear  includes  fome  Inclina¬ 
tion  to  Sin  ;  Ance  it  includes  an  Inclination  to  do  what 
is  not  lawful,  if  it  could  be  done  with  Impunity. 

I  anfwer,  3.  That  a  filial  Fear  is  good,  which  I  prove 
by  the  Scripture,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  which  prefers  that  Fear  to  all  other 
Gifts,  Ecclef.  xii.  There  is  no  greater  than  he  that  fears 
God.  Ecclef  xxv.  How  great  is  he  that  has  found  Wifdom 
arid  Knowledge ,  but  there  is  tio  greater  than  he  that  has 
found  the  Fear  of  God.  The  Fear  of  God  is  above  all 
Tbbigs. 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  this  Fear  includes  Charity,  and 
produces  feveral  good  Fruits,  the  principal  whereof  are 
thofe  that  follow,  viz. 

r.  A  Hatred  of  Evil,  andExpulfion  of  Sin,  Prov.  viii. 
The  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  to  hate  Evil.  Whence  St.  Ambrofe  ' 
fays,  lib.  1 .  hex  can.  c.  4.  He  that  fears  God  declines  Error , 
and  directs  his  Steps  towards  the  Paths  of  Virtue.  For 
unlefs  one  fears  God  he  cannot  renounce  Sin. 

The  fecond  Fruit  is  a  ConverAon  to  a  better  Life  ; 
Ifaiabxxv i.  Of  thy  Fear  we  have  conceived  and  brought 
forth  a  Spirit  of  Salvation.  Whence  St.  Augnftin  Jays  in 
the  Sentences,  that  the  Love  and  Fear  of  God  induces  us 
to  all  that's  good ,  and  the  Love  and  Fear  of  the  World  to 
all  that's  bad. 

The  third  Fruit  is  a  ConAancy  in  Temptations,  Pro¬ 
verbs  xiv.  In  the  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  Jlrong  Confidence. 
Whence  St.  Cyril  on  Ifaiah ,  fpeaks  thus,  IVc  muft  believe 
that  the  Fear  of  God  is  as  a  Jlrong  Wall  to  the  Soul ;  which 
is  thereby  rendered  in  fome  meafiire  invincible ,  &c. 

The  fourth  Fruit  is  an  Affluence  of  temporal  Goods. 
Pfalm  iii.  4^  Fear  God  all  his  Saints ,  becaufe  thofe  who 
fear  him  are  never  in  want.  His  Seed  fhall  be  powerful 
071  Earth ,  Glory  and  Riches  in  his  Houfe.  Whence  Sc. 
C/nyfoftom,  Hom.  69.  adPopul.  If  we  have  the  Fear  of 
God ,  we  want  710 thing.  But  if  we  have  it  not,  though  we 
jhould  be  Mafiers  of  a  Ki)jgdom ,  we  are  the  poor  eft  of  all. 

The  fifth  Fruit  is  a  true  Joy  of  Heart.  Eccl.  1.  The 
Fear  of  God fhall  delight  the  Heart ,  and  give  P leaf ure  and 
Joy,  and  laigthen  the  Bays. 

The  ftxtb  Fruit  is  a  certain  Confldence,  that  the  Life 
Aral  I  end  well.  Proverbs  xx  iii.  Be  thou  in  the  Fear  of  the 
Lord  all  the  Bay  lo7ig  •,  for  furely  there  is  an  End,  and  thine 
Expectation  Jhall  7iot  be  cut  off. 

From  what  we  have  faid,  it  may  be  inferred,  r.  That 
there  is  a  Difference  between  a  lilial  and  a  fervile  Fear * 
which  does  not  render,  norwithllanding  that  Fear,  Am¬ 
ply  fervile,  incompatible  with  Charity  in  this  Life. 
Since  a  Servant  can  love  his  Maflcr  though  he  may  be 
punifhed  by  him. 

2.  That  the  filial  Fear  fhall  remain  in  Heaven,  tho* 
the  fervile  Fear  fhall  not.  For  it  is  written,  Pfalm  xix. 
The  Fear  of  the  Lord  lofts  for  ever.  Whence  St.  Auguf- 
tin.  The  Soul,  Jays  he,  when  it  comes  to  the  Embraces  of 
God,  fears ,  but  with  Security. 

I  anfwer,  4.  that  the  initial  Fear  is  Good.  Becaufe, 
though  it  has  fomething  of  the  fervile  Fear,  it  does  not, 
notwithftanding,  include  it  effentiaJJy,  but  has  it  only  as 
an  Adjundt;  and  therefore  docs  not  differ  effentially 
from  a  Alial  Fear,  but  only  as  the  imperfedt  from  the 
perfedt,  as  an  initial  Fear,  including  a  lefs  intenfe  Charity 
than  a  Alial. 

If  I  be  afked  in  what  Scnfe  the  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  faid 
to  be  the  Beginning  of  Wifdom  \  I’ll  anfwer  that  it  is  not 
thus  called  by  Reafon  of  Knowledge.  Becaufe,  accord¬ 
ing  to  St.  Augnftin ,  lib.  dc  Prcdcftmat.  Sand.  c.  7.  Faith 
is  given  Arft,  whereby  all  the  red  is  im petrated  ;  but  it 
is  thus  called  by  Reafon  of  Operation,  becaufe  one  adh 
well,  either  becaufe  he  fears  God  Ihould  punifh  him,  or 
that  he  fliould  be  feparated  from  him. 

As  to  the  ObjcCl  of  Hope,  there  is  a  material  One,  and  the 
other  formal \  and  each  of  them  admitting  of  fome  Dif¬ 
ficulty:  Therefore  we’ll  afk  Ard  what  mull  be  cJlablifh- 
etl  for  the  material  Object  of  Hope?  Which  to  anfwer 
pertinently,  we  mud  ouJerve,  j.  That  three  Things  are 
to  be  explained  here,  1.  What  mud  be  cflablifhetl  for 
the  adequate  material  Objedt  of  Hope.  2.  What  for 
the  primary  inadequate  ;  and  3.  What  for  the  partial 
and  Ids  particular  material  Objedt. - 3.  That  die  ade¬ 
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quate  Objed  of  an  I  labit,  can  be  faid  adequate  in  two 
Manners,  i.  Purely,  fimpty,  abfolutely,  viz.  when  the 
Habit  confiders  nothing  elle  but  the  Objed.  2.  By 
Reafon  of  the  Attribution  only,  when  it  is  fuch  that  all 
the  reft  that  occupies  fuch  an  Habit  is  referred  to  it. 

3.  That  the  eternal  Beatitude  can  be  confidered  in  two 
Manners.  1.  As  Obiedive.  2.  As  formal;  the  Ob- 
jedive  is  God  him i elf,  and  the  Formal  is  the  PoiTeftion 

of  God.  Thefe  preoblerved, 

I  anfwer,  1.  That  the  Objed  of  Hope,  purely,  limply, 
^nd  abfolutely  adequate,  is  all  abfent,  arduous,  and  pol- 
fible  Good,  which  includes  in  itfelf,  adequately  taken, 
our  fupernatural  End,  and  all  the  Good  which  can  con¬ 
tribute  towards  the  Acquificion  thereof;  becaufe  fuch  a 
Good  not  only  contains  the  eternal  Beatitude,  but  all 
other  Good  which  is  a  Participation  thereof,  or  have 
fome  Relation  to  it.  St.  Anguftin  in  the  Enchiridion  to 
Lauren  tins,  c.  1 14.  intimates,  that  that  Good  taken  ade¬ 
quately  is  contained  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  ;  when  he  fays 
that  of  all  the  Things  which  are  to  be  believed,  thofe 
pertain  only  to  Hope,  which  are  contained  in  the  Lord’s 
Prayer;  Terlullian ,  lib.  2.  de  or  at.  c.  1.  infinuates  the 
fame,  when  he  calls  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Breviary  of 

the  whole  Golpel. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  the  eternal  Beatitude,  as  well  formal 
as  Objedive,  is  not  the  adequate  Objed  of  Hope,  fim- 
ply,  but  only  the  Objed  of  Attribution  ;  becaufe  Hope 
regards  fomething  elfe  befidcs  Beatitude.  But  as  it  con- 
fiders  that  fomething,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Beatitude  ; 
hence  it  is  that  the  Beatitude  is  the  adequate  Object  of 
Attribution  of  Hope. 

I  anfwer,  3.  That  not  only  the  formal  Beatitude,  but, 
likewife,  the  Objedive  can  be  faid  the  primary  partial 
Objed  of  Hope,  which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture  and  by 

Reafon.  . 

By  the  Scripture  ;  which  propofes  fometimes  God 

himfelf,  and  fometimes  God’s  Pofibftion  for  fuch  an 
Objed,  Pfalm  cxlii.  Lhou  art  my  Hope ,  O  Lord.  Rom.  v. 
We  rejoy ce  in  hope  of  Glory ,  according  to  the  Hope  of  the 
eternal  Life,  which  God ,  who  never  lies ,  has  promijed ,  &c. 

By  Reafon  ;  becaufe  that  is  the  primary  partial  Objed 
of  Love,  towards  which  Hope  is  particularly  employed, 
and  in  relation  to  which  he  confiders  all  other  1  hings ; 
the  eternal  Beatitude,  both  formal  and  objedive  being 
fuch,  as  it  appears  by  its  being,  1.  The  Thing  which 
God  has  prom i fed  us  above  all  others.  2.  And  that 
which  he  propofes  to  us  to  icarch  above  all  others  by  our 
good  Works.  Matt.  vi.  Seek  ye  fir  si  the  Kingdom  of  God \ 
and  all  thefe  Lhings  Jhall  he  added  unto  you.  3.  Becaufe 
it  can  principally  Jatiatc  the  Appetite,  as  it  appears  from 
Pfalm  xvii.  Pll  be  fatiated  when  thy  Glory  jhall  appear. 

I  anfwer,  4.  That  the  partial  and  lei's  principal  Objed 
of  Faith  is  all  that  can  ierve  as  a  Means  either  to  acquire 
the  eternal  Beatitude,  or  to  poficls  it  adually,  whcchci 
that  Means  be  fpi ritual  and  fupernatural,  or  not.  Which 

I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  which  propofes  fevcral  Things  to 
be  hoped,  diftind  from  the  eternal  Beatitude,  Matt.vi. 
Chrilt  teaches  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  what  is  to  be  afked 
and  hoped,  befidcs  the  eternal  Beatitude. 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  what  Hope  confiders  and  covets, 
bolides  the  Beatitude,  it  confiders  and  covets  it,  with 
regard  to  it.  Since  it  is  the  Property  of  that  Virtue  to 

will  the  End  and  the  Means. 

We’ll  afk  next,  what  mu fl  be.  effablijbcd  for  the  formal 
01  j chi  of  Hope  r  To  which  1  anfwer,  that  the  Goodnefs 
which  is  in  the 'Hungs  we  hope,  inafmuch  as  it  is  either 
our  fovereign  fupernatural  Good,  which  we  can  obtain 
by  the  A  Ik  fiance  of  Giace,  and  through  the  Merits  of 
Thrift  ;  or  that  it  has  fome  Habitude  of  Means  towards 
obtaining  or  preserving  that  foveieign  Good  >  is  the 
formal  Objt  d  0}  Hope. 

Becaufe  that  is  the  formal  Objed  of  Hope,  which  is 
the  formal  Object  of  the  Love  of  Conaipilcencc,  from 
which  Hope  proceeds  ;  I  lope  being  a  Motion  oi  the 
Will  pu rfuuig  the  clear  Vifion  of  God,  not  as  he  is  nb- 
lol urely  good  in  himltlf,  but  as  he  is  relatively  good,  i.  e. 
I r00il  to  us;  but  the  formal  Onjed  of  the  Love  of  Con- 
cupiiceute,  from  whjeh  1  lope  proceeds,  is  that  Goodnefs 
Jtlcjj  of  tile  Tilings  hoped,  tidier  as  it  is  our  foveieign 
Good,  or  as  it  has  fome  1  labitude  of  Means  towards 
obtaining,  or  prefer ving  it ;  lor  liich  Goodncfs  thus  con¬ 


fidered,  can  be  the  Objed  of  fome  fupernatural  T 

viz.  either  of  a  Love  belonging  to  Charity  or  to  H0°VC’ 
but  is  not  the  Objedt  of  a  Love  belonging  t0  chat^  ’ 
becaufe  fuch  a  Love  confiders  its  Objed  as  it  is 
itfelf :  Therefore  it  is  the  formal  Objed  of  a  Love  h** 
longing  to  Hope.  Whence  by  Confequence  it  can  b 
faid,  that  the  formal  Objed  of  a  theological  Hope,  is  ^ 
Goodnefs  of  Things  hoped,  either  as  it  is  our  fovereio* 
Good,  or  as  it  has  fome  Habitude  of  Means  cowards  of 
taining  or  preferving  it.  For  by  fuch  an  Objed  Hon* 
is  very  well  underftood  eftablifhed  in  itfelf,  and 
from  all  the  other  theological  Virtues.  L 

From  Hope  I’ll  pafs  to  Charity  ;  which  is  the  faft 
of  the  theological  Virtues,  according  to  the  common 
Manner  of  reckoning  them.  And  relate  firft  the  different 
Manners  of  exprefling  Charity ,  either  in  the  Scripture 
or  by  the  Fathers.  1 

1.  It  is  taken  for  Beauty  and  Handfomenefs.  2.  Fort  be 
Aft,  or  Ejfett  of  Charity.  3.  For  the  Love  of  Gcdtowatd- 
us.  4.  For  God  himfelf.  5.  For  the  very  All  of  Charity 
either  of  God  towards  us ,  or  of  us  towards  God.  6.  For  a 
fupernatural  Habit ,  ratjing  the  Will ,  and  inclining  it  to 
love  God ,  of  a  fupernatural  Love  of  Benevolence. 

I’ll  treat  of  Charity  in  this  Place,  according  to  its 
fifth  and  fixth  Signification  ;  beginning  by  explaining 
what’s  habitual  and  attual  Charity.  Obferving,  r.  pr^ 
vioufly  to  it,  that  I’ll  be  more  difFufed  on  the  Habit  of 
Charity  than  on  the  Aft  ;  fince  we  can  eafily  under- 
ftand  what  an  Act  of  Charity  is,  when  we  have  a  fuffi- 
cient  Knowledge  of  the  Habit.  2.  That  I’ll  define  here 
that  fupernatural  Charity  whereby  God  is  beloved,  as  Au¬ 
thor  of  Grace  and  Glory  ;  and  not  the  natural  one, 
whereby  he  is  beloved  as  the  Author  of  Nature.  Thefe 
pre-obferved, 

I  fay,  1.  That  the  habitual  Charily  is  commonly  de¬ 
fined  a  theological  Virtue  infufed  of  itfelf,  whereby  God 
is  loved  for  himfelf,  and  our  Neighbour  for  God. 

It  is  called  Virtue ,  becaufe  the  Definition  of  Virtue 
becomes  it ;  and  it  is  a  fpccial  Virtue,  becaufe  it  has  a 
fpecial  Objed.  Notwithstanding  that  it  is  the  Root  of 
all  the  Ads  which  proceed  from  the  other  Virtues ;  as  it 
can  be  inferred  from  the  Words  of  the  Apoftie,  1  Cor. 
xiii.  Charity  fuffers  long,  and  is  kind ,  &c.  becaufe  it  is 
not  the  Root  of  fuch  Ads,  as  producing  them,  butoniy 
as  commanding  them. 

It  is  called  theological ,  becaufe  it  has  God  both  for  its 

material  and  formal  Objed. 

It  is  faid  infufed  by  itfelf ;  becaufe  it  cannot  be  had 
otherwife  than  by  Infufion  ;  and  differs  in  that  from  all 
other  Habits  infufed  by  Accident.  That  Charity  is  in¬ 
fufed  by  itfelf,  is  proved  by  the  Scripture,  Rom.v.  The 
Charity  of  God  is  dijfufed  in  our  Heart ,  by  the  Holy  Gboft 

which  is  given  to  us.  # 

It  is  laid,  whereby  ;  to  denote  its  fupernatural  cheitive 

Principle  luper-added  to  the  Will. 

It  is  laid,  is  beloved ;  to  denote  the  Ad  of  that  Habit  ; 
for  the  Ad  of  Charity  is  Diledion,  which  is  nothing  elle 
but  to  will  Good  to  the  Per lbn  beloved ;  either  by  Com- 
plaifance,  if  he  po defies  already  that  Good ;  01  by  De¬ 
li  re,  if  he  does  not  po fiefs  it  yet. 

It  is  faid,  God ;  to  exp  refs  the  material  Objed:  tor 

God  is  to  be  loved  with  all  our  Heart,  and  above  a 


Things.  , .  « 

It  is  faid,  for  himfelf ;  to  indicate  the  formal  v 

which  is  the  Goodnefs  of  God,  confidered  in  itlcl  win 

out  any  Regard  to  us.  , 

It  is  faid,  and  our  Neighbour  ;  to  Ihcw  the  Secondary 

material  Objed  of  Charity  ;  for  wc  mull  love  our  Ncign* 

hour  like  ourfelves  for  God's  Sake.  ur  > 

If  I  be  afked,  what  is  to  be  underftood  by  ue 
Neighbour?  I’ll  anfwer,  that  by  our  Neigh  bout  is  to  ■ 
undcrilood  every  incelledual  Creature,  wine  1  IS  <. 
already  Partaker  of  the  eternal  felicity,  01  *,c  c  ’  j 
pablc  thereof.  Whence  it  appears  that  an  l  . 

B Idled,  and  every  Man  in  this  World,  even  ‘ 

vicious,  mu  ft  be  reckoned  among  «ui  C,B 
Which  cannot  be  faid  of  thofe  that  are 
the  Devils,  who  are  excluded  from  the  eieina  u 

by  a  decretorial  Sentence  ot  God.  .  aa 

I  Iky,  That  M  Chmty  can  bo 

of  the  Will,  whereby  God  is  loyal  lor  lumlcli  ,  • 
Neighbour,  like  ourfelves,  tor  Gud’s  babe.  is 
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This  Definition  wants  no  Explication,  fince  it  is  well 
enough  underftood,  by  what  I  have  faid  of  habitual 

Charity- 

prom  what  I  have  faid  it  is  inferred,  i.  That  Charily 
is  a  true  Amity,  between  God  and  Men.  As  it  appears 
from  the  Scripture,  which  calls  the  Eledl  God’s  Friends, 
pfalm  cxxxix.  Thy  Friends ,  O  God are  much  honoured. 
jj£e  xii.  J  fay  to  you  my  Friends.  John  xv.  FU  call  you 
no  more  Servant s,  but  Friends.  From  Reafon  *,  becaufe  it 
has  all  the  Conditions  of  a  perfedt  Amity.  For,  i.  It  is 
a  certain  Benevolence  by  itfelf,  fince  by  it  God  is  loved 
for  himfelf.  2.  It  is  mutual  and  reciprocal.  3.  It  is 
open,  fince  God  knows  perfedtly  well,  if  we  love  him  ; 
ancl  we  know  of  a  moral  Certainty,  whether  God  loves 
us  viz.  when  we  are  not  confcious  of  any  mortal  Sin, 
which  is  fufficient  according  to  the  Apoftle,  Rom.  viii. 
ST 'he  Spirit  of  God  witnejfes  to  our  Spirit ,  that  we  are  the 
Children  of  God.  Add,  that  there  is  a  certain  Conven¬ 
tion  between  God  and  Man,  if  not  fenfible,  at  lealt  fpi- 
ritual,  as  it  appears,  John  xiv.  He  that  has  my  Command - 
meats  and  keeps  them ,  he  it  is  that  loves  me  \  and  he  that 
loves  me  Jhalt  be  loved  of  my  Father ,  and  I  will  love  him , 
and  manifest  my f elf  to  him. 

2.  There  may  be  inferred  the  Difference  between 
Faith  and  Charity  ;  Faith  being  an  Adi  ol  the  Under- 
Handing  *,  and  Charity  an  Adi  of  the  Will. 

g.  The  Difference  between  Hope  and  Charity  :  For 
though  thefe  two  Virtues  belong  to  the  Will,  they  not- 
withftanding  differ  in  feveral  Things.  1.  In  that  Cha¬ 
rity  regards  Good  confidered  as  in  itfelf,  i.  e.  whether  it 
be  abfent  or  preient :  But  Hope  regards  particularly  an 
abfent  Good.  2.  In  that  Charity  banilhes  Fear  *,  and 
Hope  admits  Fear.  3.  In  that  Charity  regards  a  deledta- 
ble  Good  ;  but  Hope  regards  more  particularly  an  ar¬ 
duous  Good.  4.  In  that  Charity  tends  towards  God  as 
good  in  himfelf,  without  any  Regard  to  us  ;  and  Hope 
rends  towards  him  as  good  to  us,  and  Author  of  our  Beati¬ 
tude:  Whence  it  appears,  that  Charily  includes  a  Love  of 
Benevolence,  and  Hope  a  Love  of  Concupifcence. 

Charity,  like  the  other  theological  Virtues,  has 
two  Objects,  one  material ,  and  the  other  formal. 

The  material  Objeft  of  Charity,  purely,  fimply,  and 
abfolutely  adequate  is  God,  ourfelves  and  our  Neighbour. 

God  can  be  called  the  inadequate  Objeft  of  Charity , 
but  primary ,  becaufe  Charity  regards  God  firft,  and  loves 
nothing  but  for  his  Sake.  The  Reafon  whereof  is,  that 
God’s  Goodnefs,  which  is  the  Objedt  of  Charity,  is  efien- 
tial  and  infinite,  containing  all  other  Goodnds.  Whence 
it  is  not  flirprizing,  if  the  Precept  of  loving  God  is  laid 
clown  by  Chrilt  himfelf,  as  the  firft  and  greatefl:  Precept, 
Mark  xii. 

The  lefs  principal  inadequate  Object  of  Charity ,  is 
cither  our  Neighbour  or  ourfelves.  Becaufe  Charily  re¬ 
gards  our  Neighbour  or  ourfelves,  but  in  a  fecond  Pi¬ 
ttance  ;  whence  the  Precept  of  loving  our  Neighbour  is 
called  by  Chri(t  rhe  fecond  Precept. 

The  adequate  Objeft  of  Charily ,  is  all  that’s  good,  as 
well  natural  as  llipematural,  which  contains  in  itfelf,  and 
under  itfelf,  all  the  Things,  which,  as  God’s  Good  can 
be  loved  lor  his  Sake.  Becaufe  the  adequate  Objedt  of 
Charity  is  all  the  Good  we  will  to  a  Per  Ion,  lor  God’s 
Sake,  whether  it  be  God  himfelf,  or  our  Neighbour,  or 
ourfelves  ;  not  withftanding  that  fuch  an  Objedt  be  a 
created  Object  v  becaufe  that  docs  not  hinder  it  from  be¬ 
ing  God’s  Good,  and  from  contributing  towards  his 
Glory. 


If  I  be  afked,  if  a  Man  can  love  himfelf?  I’ll  anfwcr 
n  the  Affirmative  j  becaufe  according  to  both  his  Parts 
Man  is  capable  of  Beatituue,  but  in  a  different  Manner  *, 
primarily  as  to  his  Soul,  and  fecondarily  as  to  his  Body. 
Whence  lie  is  primarily  amiable  by  reafon  of  his  Soul  ; 
ind  fecondarily,  by  reafon  of  his  Body. 

^  As  to  the  formal  Objeft  of  Charity .  The  efiential  ancl  in¬ 
take  Goodnefs  ol  God  confidered  in  itfelf,  i.  e.  without 
iny  Regard  to  us,  is  the  formal  Objedl  of  Charity,  becaufe 
-»od’s  Goodnefs  confidered  thus,  is  what  diredts  Charily 
awards  God,  our  Neighbour,  and  us :  For  we  love  God 
()i  himfelf,  i.  c.  for  his  fove reign,  infinite,  and  efiential 
^ootlnefs  •,  and  we  love  our  Neighbour  and  ourfelves, 
or  his  Sake ;  or  for  the  Goodnefs  we  have  from  him  by 
Participation ,  and  which  fhines  in  our  Neighbour 
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As  to  the  different  Sifts,  Efftft,  and  the  Excellence  of 
Charity :  We’ll  afk  firft,  which  are  the  Sifts  of  Charity  ? 
Which  to  anfwer  pertinently,  we  mull  obferve,  i.Thac 
the  Adt  of  Charity  is  either  internal  or  external. — 2.  That 
both  thole  Adis  are  either  of  Profecution,  or  of  Averfion, 
or  of  Slight. — 3.  That  the  Adi  of  Charity  can  be  con¬ 
fidered  befides  in  two  Manners,  viz.  either  as  elicir,  or 
commanded.  The  elicit  is  that  which  proceeds  imme¬ 
diately  from  Charity  itfelf.  And  the  commanded,  is 
that  which  proceeds  from  another  Habit,  but  ftili  by  x 
Motive  of  Charity  \  fuch  is  an  Adt  of  Ipi ritual  or  cor^ 
poral  Mercy.  Thefe  pre-obferved, 

I  anfwer,  1.  That  the  principal  internal  sift  of  Charity 
is  Bile  ft  ion.  Becaufe  the  principal  Adi  of  Charity  is  that 
whereby  we  will,  inwardly,  Good  cither  to  God,  01  to 
us,  or  to  our  Neighbour. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  rhe  faid  internal  Adi  of  Charity  can 
be  divided  into  a  triple  Adi,  viz.  into  a  Love  of  Benevo¬ 
lence,  of  Defire,  and  of  Complaifance  or  Joy,  becaufe  we 
either  will,  or  wifti  Good  to  the  Perfon  beloved,  without 
confidering  whether  the  Good  be  prefent  or  abfent,  and 
thus  it  is  a  Love  of  Benevolence  ♦,  or  we  wifli  him  a  pre¬ 
fent  Good  which  he  has  not,  and  thus  it  is  a  Love  of  De- 
fire,  which  if  it  be  inefficacious,  is  called  a  fimple  Defire  ; 
and  if  efficacious,  Diledlion  :  Or  we  wilh  him  a  Good  which 
he  has  already,  and  thus  it  is  a  Love  of  Joy,  fince  he  is 
fuppofed  to  rejoice  in  fuch  a  Good  prefent,  and  poffefted. 

I  anfwer,  3.  That  to  the  triple  Aft  of  Profecution  an¬ 
fwer  s  a  triple  Aft  of  Flight  or  Averfion.  The  firft  is  of 
hatred,  the  fecond  ol  Fear,  and  the  third  of  Sorrow. 
Becaufe  as  by  a  triple  Ad  ol  Profecution,  we  will  Good 
to  the  Perfon  beloved,  for  God’s  Sake:  Likewife  by  a 
triple  Adi  of  Flight  we  are  averfe  to  the  Evil  oppofite  to 
that  Good  in  the  Perlon  beloved  j  and  we  are  averfe  to 
it  for  God’s  Sake. 

I  anfwer,  4.  That  the  external  Aft  of  Charity  towards 
God ,  is  the  fame  Dileft  ion,  as  manifejled  outwardly.  This 
wants  no  Proof,  fince  it  is  evident  enough  from  what 
we  have  faid. 

I  anfwer,  5.  That  there  are  three  Sorts  of  external 
Adis  of  Charity  towards  our  Neighbour,  viz.  Beneficence , 
Alms,  and  jratcrnal  Correction.  Becaufe  we  either  do 
good  to  our  Neighbour  from  an  internal  Affedtion  of 
Charity,  /.  e.  we  adlually,  and  in  fadl  do  him  fome  good 
Office,  and  thus  it  is  a  Beneficence :  Or  we  relieve  him 
in  his  Mifery,  from  a  Motive  of  Charity  which  is  Alms : 
Or  we  endeavour  to  recall  him  from  his  licentious,  dis¬ 
orderly,  or  criminal  Life,  which  is  fraternal  Corredlion. 

If  I  be  afked,  which  arc  the  Effefts  of  Charity?  I’ll 
anfwer,  that  of  a  great  Number  of  Effedls  of  Charity, 
thefe  are  to  be  efteemed  the  greatefl.  1 .  It  gives  Life 
and  Merit  to  the  other  Virtues. — 2.  It  carries  off  Sins  and 
Imperfeftions. —  3.  It  protefts  in  a  particular  Manner  thofe 
who  have  it,  and  renders  them  worthy  of  the  reciprocal  Love 
of  God,  and  of  the  eternal  Life. —  4.  ] f  it  be  perf eft,  it 
fo  ftrengthens  the  Friend  as  to  render  it  intrepid. — 5.  It 
renders  ChriJPs  Toke  cafy,  and  light. —  6.  It  contributes 
to  the  Perfection  of  him  that  has  it. 

I  prove  the  firft  Parc,  viz.  that  it  gives  Life  and  Merit 
to  all  the  other  Virtues,  fince  it  is  not  only  the  Mother, 
but  the  Queen  of  the ni  all.  That  it  is  the  Mother  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  Scrip  lure,  fVifilom  iv.  sill  Things  arc  like • 
wife  come  to  me  along  with  it.  That  it  is  the  Queen,  and 
in  that  Quality  gives  all  the  other  Virtues  Dignity  and 
Meric,  is  alfo  conftant  from  the  Scripture,  1  Cor .  xiii. 
Though  I  fpcak  with  the  T ongucs  of  Men,  a?id  of  Angels , 
and  have  not  Charity ,  I  am  become  as  founding  Bra/s,  or 
a  tinkling  Cymbal. — slnd  though  I  befiow  all  my  Goods  to 
feed  the  Poor  \  and  though  1  give  my  Body  to  be  burned , 
and  have  not  Charily,  it  profits  me  nothing. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  that  it  carries  off  Sins  and  Jw- 
perf eft  ions  \  by  its  being  thus  wrote  of  Magdalen , 
Luke  vii.  Her  Sins ,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven,  be¬ 
caufe  Jhe  loved  much.  1  Peter  iv.  For  Charity  covers  a 
Multitude  of  Sins.  But  how  does  it  cover  it  ?  Not  to 
remain ,  but  to  be  carried  off,  fays.  St.  Augufiin,  on  thefe 
Words  of  Pfalm  xxxii.  Biffed  are  they  whofe  Iniquities  are 
remitted,  and  whofe  Sins  arc  covered. 

I  prove  the  third  Part,  viz.  that  it  protects  thofe  in 
whom  it  is  found,  and  renders  them  worthy  of  the  reci¬ 
procal  Love  of  God,  and  of  the  eternal  Life.  For  it  is 
wrqte,  Pfalm  cxliv.  That  Cod  guards  thofe  that  love  him . 
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Prev.  viii.  1  love  ibofe  that  love  me.  John  xiv.  He  that 
loves  me  JJjdll  be  loved  by  my  Father,  and  I’ll  love  him, 
and  ‘manifeJl  myfelf  to  him. 

I  prove  the  fourth  Fart,  viz.  that  if  the  Charity  be 
: perfect ,  it  ftrengthens  the  Soul  fo  as  to  render  it  intrepid , 
According  to  John  iv.  P  erf  eft  Charity  cajlcth  out  Fear : 
becaufe  Fear  has  Torment :  He  that  fears  is  not  perfect 
in  Charity.  Whence  it  is  not  furprizing  if  the  Martyrs 
offered  themfelves  to  their  Perfecutors  without  Fear. 

I  prove  the  fifth  Part,  viz.  that  Charity  renders  ChrifPs 
Take  eafy  and  light.  Becaufe  it  fills  the  Soul  with  Satis- 
fad  ion  and  Joy  *  whence  they  delight  in  the  Obfervance 
of  the  Law  of  Chrifl ;  Galat.  v.  And  the  Fruit  of  the  Spi¬ 
rit  is  Juflice ,  and  Peace ,  and  Joy. 

I  prove  the  fixth  Part,  viz .  that  it  renders  perfeft  the 
Ter  [on  who  has  it  ;  becaufe  it  transforms  him  by  a  fpi- 
ritual  and  moral  Transformation  into  God  ;  i  John  iv. 
God  is  Charily  ;  and  he  that  dwells  in  Charity ,  dwells  in 
God ,  and  God  in  him. 

As  to  the  Excellence ,  and  Utility  of  Charity ,  as  well 
habitual  as  aftual ;  we  have  no  need  to  dwell  long  on 
that  Subject,  fince  both  are  evident  enough  from  what 
v/e  have  faid  already:  For  what  can  be  more  excellent 
than  that  Virtue,  which  we  have  faid  to  be  the  End  of 
all  Precepts,  the  Soul  of  all  Virtues,  and  the  Perfection 
of  all  God’s  Gifts  ?  What  is  more  excellent  than  that 
ACt  of  Virtue,  which  not  only  unites  Man  intimately  to 
God,  but  even  transforms  him  into  God,  in  the  Manner 
we  have  laid  ?  What  is  more  ufcful,  which,  as  already 
oblcrvcd,  is  the  Mother  of  all  others ;  and  the  ACt 
thereof  is,  above  all  others,  meritorious  of  the  eternal 
Life  ?  And  Lilly,  which  is  more  ufcful  than  that  Virtue, 
without  which,  according  to  St.  Auguftin ,  all  others  are 
of  no  Service  ? 

As  to  the  Necefftly  of  Charily ,  we’ll  afk  fir  ft,  if >  and 
which  Charity  is  neceffary  of  a  Neccffity  of  Means  towards 

God? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  habitual  Charity  is  neceffary 
of  Neceifity  of  Means,  as  well  to  Infants  as  to  Adults. 
Becaufe  without  the  habitual  Charity ,  neither  Infants  nor 
Adults  can  obtain  eternal  Life ;  fince  without  that  Cha¬ 
rity  they  cannot  be  agreeable  and  dear  to  God. 

I  an  Ever,  2.  That  the  aCtual  Charity  either  internal 
or  external,  is  not  neceffary  of  a  Neceifity  of  Means  to 
Infants.  Becaufe  Infants  having  not  yer  attained  the 
Uie  of  Rcafon,  are  not  capable  to  produce  fuch  an  ACt. 

I  an  fiver,  3.  That  aftual  Charity  is  neceffary  of  a  Ne- 
cefiity  of  Means  to  Adults;  becaufe  Adults  cannot  be 
faved  without  fornc  Act  of  Dileftion  cowards  God  :  As 
it  may  be  inferred  from  Chrift’s  Anfvvcr  to  the  Lawyer, 
who  afkcd  him  what  he  fhould  do  to  obtain  eternal 
Life;  to  whom  the  Lord  faid,  How  do  you  read?  And 
the  Lawyer  anfivering,  that  it  was  written,  Thou  foalt 
love  thy  God ,  &c.  Jcfus  told  him,  do  that  and  thou  Jhalt 
live.  And  if  that  be  neceffary  to  live  of  a  fpi ritual  and 
fupcrnattiral  Life,  it  is  not  furprizing  that  it  is  faid  in  the 
fir  it  of  St.  John  iii.  That  he  that  loves  not  remains  in 

Death. 


fwer  with  St.  Jcrom,  that  it  fignifies  only  fonie  Simj|; 
tude,  but  not  all  Sorts  of  Equality.  !  ^ 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Augiijiin, ,  Lib  d 
Debt.  Chrifl.  c.  28.  where  he  lays,  that  all  Men  are  to 
be  loved  by  Affedion  :  But  as  they  cannot  all  be  loved 
effectually,  we  mult  love  thofc  whom  Fate  has  joined 
with  us. 


By  Rcafon  ;  becaufe  there  is  a  Precept  of  the  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Mind  towards  wifliing  well,  and  doino-  VV(!jj 
to  our  Neighbour,  which  Precept  confiits  in  fome° inte¬ 
rior  Affection  of  Love:  Therefore  there  is  a  Precept  of 
loving  our  Neighbour  by  an  inward  and  fupcrnaturaJ  Aft 
of  Dilection.  And  that  Precept  is  infeparable  from  that 
of  loving  God.  For  according  to  St.John  i.  4.  He  that 
fays  that  he  loves  God ,  and  hates  his  Brother ,  is  a  Liar 
and  there  is  no  Truth  in  him.  The  Conduct  of  the  Jeluits 
would  make  one  believe,  that  they  look  on  this  paflaee 
as  apocryphal. 

I  an  fwer,  2.  That  from  a  Precept  of  Charily,  we  are 

obliged  to  an  inward  andpofitive  Dileftion  of  our  Enemies  • 

which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  bv 
Renfnn 


By  the  Scripture,  Matt.  v.  Love  your  Enemies  bkfs 
them  that  cur fey  on ,  &c.  For  if  ye  love  them  only  that  love 
ye,  what  Reward  have  ye? 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguftin ;  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  marvellous ,  fays  lie,  in  God's  Commandment^ 
but  what  is  commanded  to  love  our  Enemies .  ’ 


By  Reafon,  becaufe  while  our  Enemies  are  in  tins 
World,  they  arc  capable  of  the  eternal  Beatitude  j  and  as 
fuch  mult  be  loved. 


If  1  be  afleed,  for  what  Reafon  are  Enemies  to  be  loved 
by  a  Precept  of  Charity  ?  Til  give  for  Anfwer  the  Doftrine 
of  St.  Clement  0?  Alexandria,  4.  Stromal .  where  he  explains 
that  Precept:  To  love  our  Enemies ,  fays  he,  is  not  to  love 
the  Evil ,  or  Impiety ,  Adultery,  or  Theft ;  but  the  Thief, 
the  Impious ,  and  the  Adulterer,  not  for  his  Sins ,  but  for 
his  being  a  Man,  and  the  Work  of  God. 

It  may  be  afkcd,  if  the  Precept  of  loving  our  Enemies 
is  natural?  Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative }  fince  it 
ex i fled  in  the  Old  Teftamcnt ;  notwith  Handing  what  we 
read  Matt.  v.  taken  from  the  10th  of  Leviticus.  Te  have 
heard  that  it  has  been  faid ,  thou  jhalt  love  thy  Neighbour , 
and  hate  thy  Enemy  ;  for  thar  was  not  laid  by  God,  but 
was  falfly  added  by  the  Scribes. 

As  to  the  Precept  of  giving  Alms ;  we’Jl  afl:,  1.  If 
and  which  is  the  Precept  that  obliges  to  give  Aim,  and 
when  it  obliges  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  there  is  a  Precept  to  give  Alms , 
which  obliges  capitally  ;  which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture, 
the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  which  infinuates  it,  Matt.xxv,  Pc - 
part  from  me  ye  cur  fed  into  ever  faffing  Fire,  prepared  for 
the  Devil  and  his  Angels.  For  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave 
me  no  Meat :  I  was  thirfiy ,  and  ye  gave  me  no  Drink. 
And  1  John  iii.  But  whofc  hath  this  World's  Goods,  and 
fees  his  Brother  have  Heed,  and  fonts  up  his  Bowels  of 
Com  pa f ion  from  him ,  how  dwell eth  the  Love  of  God  in 


We’ll  afk  next,  if,  and  which  Charity  towards  God,  is 
neceffary  of  a  Neccffity  of  Precept  ?  To  which  I  anfwer, 
1.  That  there  is  a  fpccial  Precept  of  loving  God,  by  an 
internal  sift  of  Dilation.  According  to  the  Scripture, 
'Dent.  vi.  and  Malt.  xxii.  Thou  Jhalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  Heart ,  &c.  which  is  the  greatest  and  frit  Com - 

mamlmcnt. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  the  Precept  of  Charity  towards  God 
1  bligcs  only  thofc  who  have  attained  the  Ufe  of  Reafon: 
Becaule  the  Act  of  Dileftion  requires  an  Aft  of  the  Un- 
1  toll auding  •,  fince  the  Will  is  blind  of  itJcJf,  and  can¬ 
not  love  what  it  docs  not  know. 

We’ll  afk  next,  if  there  be  a  Precept  of  an  aftual 
Charity  to  love  one’s  Neighbour,  by  an  Ad  of  Dilcc- 
1  ion,  both  internal  and  external,  whether  lie  be  our 
Friend  or  our  Enemy  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  there  is  a  Precept  to  love  our 
Neighbour  in  a  natural  Manner,  but  by  a  iupernaturai 
-\tt  ol  an  internal  Dileftion  :  Which  1  prove  by  die 
xriptmv,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Rcafon, 

By  the  Scripture,  Matt.  xxii.  Love  your  Neighbour  like 
.  our  (elf.  1  John  iv.  and  this  Commandment  have  We 
;  1  mu  hull,  that  he  who  loves  God,  loves  his  Brother  alfo* 


ii  1  be  afkcd  what  fignifies  tins 


Particle,  like  ?  I’ll  an- 

■ 


him  ? 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Ambrofe,  Lib.  de  Na- 
but.  c.  2  2.  Ton  pay  a  Debt,  yon  do  not  make  a  Prefer !. 

By  Rcafon,  becaufe  that  Precept  obliges  capitally  the 
Violation  thereof  is  a  great  Breach  ol  Charity;  Inch  as 
is  the  Violation  of  the  Precept  which  obliges  to  give 
Alms. 

If  I  be  afkcd,  when  that  Precept  obliges?  1*11  an  fiver, 
that  it  obliges  when  we  know  that  our  Neighbour  is  in 
Want;  and  we  have  lbmething  furperfiuousol  our  own; 


lich  Superfluity  I’ll  explain  hereafter. 

Our  next  Quel  lion  is,  who  is  obliged  by  Precept  to  give 
ns ;  ■  and  of  what  Goods  ?  Which  to  anfwer  pertinent  y, 
mull*  obferve,  1.  That  the  Goods  which  are  in  a 
an’s  PolTcflion  are  either  neceflary  for  his  Subfmence, 
for  the  Decency  of  his  Condition,  or  arc  fuperfiuous  to 
n.  2.  That  the  Neceifity  of  the  Indigent  can  be  con- 
er’d  in  three  Manners.  The  fit'll  is  called  ccmmon, 

;h  is  that  of  the  Poor  who  beg  from  ^l>or  t<J  *  oor‘ 
ic  fecund  is  hard,  which  is  found  in  thofc  who  uve 
t  wherewith  to  maintain  the  Decency  of  then' t _oiu  1 
n,  nor  can  have  ir,  but  witli  a  great  Detriment  0  t  w 
onour,  Safety,  or  of  Goods  lawfully  acquired,  thou0u 
:y  can  abfoiuteJy  fupply  their  Want,  with  iome 
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■with  Regard  to  their  Condition,  either  by  working  or 
begging*  The  third  is  called  Periculofum ,  and  is  in  thole, 
who  unlefs  they  be  affifted,  are  in  an  imminent  Danger 
0f  periling.  Thefe  pre-obferv’d, 

I  anfwer,  i.  That  whoever  has  fome thing  fuperfiuous, 
is  obliged  to  give  Alms  to  the  Poor  ;  which  I  prove  by  the 
Scripture,  by  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  Luke  iii.  where  John  the  Baptili 
fpeaks  thus  to  the  Multitudes  that  followed  him.  He 
(bat  bath  two  Coats ,  let  him  give  to  him  that  hath  none , 
and  he  that  has  Meat ,  let  him  do  likewife.  Luke  ii.  Of 
what  remains,  fays  Chrift,  give  Alms. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Baftl,  Horn.  7.  But  you, 
(fays  he  to  the  Rich,  who  did  not  give  Alms,  but  were 
avaricious)  are  you  ?iot  Spoilers ,  by  reputing  your  own , 
what  you  have  only  receiv'd  to  hujband  ?  It  is  the  Bread  of 
the  Famijhed ,  that  you  keep  from  them  \  the  Coat  of  the 
Faked,  which  you  keep  Jhut  up  in  your  IVardrobe  \  and 
f  be  Shoe  of  the  Bar  e-foot,  which  grows  mouldy  in  your 
Uoufe  \  and  the  Money  of  the  Indigent  that  you  keep  buried . 

By  Reafon,  bccaufe  by  the  Law  of  Nature  the  Poor 
AiuO:  be  reliev’d  of  fuperfiuous  Goods  •,  which  the  aforc- 
iaid  holy  Fathers  declare,  when  they  call  the  Rich,  Stew¬ 
ards  only  of  their  Goods.  No twith (landing  what  may 
be  laid,  that  they  only  (peak  with  Regard  to  an  extream 
Necclfity :  They  fpeak  of  that  Necellity  which  is  com¬ 
mon  enough. 

From  what  we  have  faid,  it  may  be  eafily  inferred, 
that  not  only  the  Rich  are  obliged  to  afilffc  the  Poor,  but 
hkewife  the  Phyficians  attend  poor  Patients,  Counfcllors, 
and  Attorneys,  ferve  poor  Clients,  iAc.  Therefore  let 
the  Rich  fear  the  unhappy  Fate  of  him  mention’d  in  the 
Parable,  Luke  xvi.  who  is  in  Hell  for  having  refufed  to 
relieve  Lazarus  in  his  Mifery. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  Alms  are  to  be  given  of  one's  own 
proper  Goods,  and  not  of  thofe  of  others,  or  unjuft ly  ac¬ 
quired.  Which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  by  the  Fathers, 
and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  Fobit  iv.  Give  Alms  of  your  own  Sub  - 
fiance .•  Ecclef.  xxxiv.  He  that  offers  a  Sacrifice  of  the 
Subftancc  of  the  Poor,  is  like  to  one  who  ftjould  facrifice  a 
Son  -  in  his  Father's  Prefence.  Ifaiah  Iviii.  Break  thy 
bread  to  the  Hungry. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Ambrofe,  Lib.  1.  de 
Offic.  c.  30.  Fhat  Liberality  is  not  approved ,  if  what  is 
given  to  me,  be  extorted  from  the  other :  If  he  acquires  un- 
jujtly ,  what  he  thinks  to  diftribute  juftly .  Sc.  Augujlin, 
Horn.  27.  of  the  50  Homilies,  God  has  commanded  that 
vie  ftjould  give  of  our  juft  Labours ,  but  has  forbid  to  give 
of  Rapine.  And  St.  Gregory,  in  Rcgifi.  Epitf.  no. 
Ibal  Alms  are  agreeable  to  our  Redeemer,  which  are  given 
not  of  unlawful  'Things,  and  unjuft  ly  accumulated ,  but  of 
‘Things  given,  and  juftly  acquired. 

By  Kealbn,  becaufe  it  is  not  allowed  to  difpofc  of  an¬ 
other’s  Goods,  or  to  transfer  the  Property  thereof  to  an¬ 
other,  without  the  Proprietor’s  Leave  *,  which  is  the  Cafe 
of  thofe  who  give  Alms  of  another’s  Property.  Add, 
that  Goods  unjuft  ly  acquired  mult  be  returned  to  the 
right  Owner.  Since  Jullicc  obliges  us  to  return  every 
one  his  own. 

We’ll  afk  next,  to  what  Per  fins  Alms  arc  to  be  given 
h  Precept  ?  Which  to  anfwer  pertinently,  we  mult  ob- 
ktve,  1.  That  fome tiling  can  be  laid  fuperfiuous  in  two 
Manners,  viz.  ol  Nature,  and  of  the  State  of  Decency, 
e.  Thar  a  Man  can  be  likewife  in  three  Kinds  of  Ne- 
cdlity,  viz.  common,  grievous,  and  extream.  And, 
3.  1  hat  rhe  Superfluous  mull  be  confident!  with  Rcfpcdl 
to  the  Necellity  of  the  Indigent,  Thefe  pre-obferv’d, 

I  anfwer,  1.  That  a  Man  is  not  obliged  by  the  Precept 
of  Charity  to  give  Alms,  but  to  thofe  who  .arc  really  In - 
spoils,  or  in  l Pant.  Becnulc  the  Scripture  fpeaks  only 
01  rhe  Alms  to  be  given  ro  the  Poor,  i.  c.  to  the  In¬ 
digent. 

(I  I  be  afkul  what  wo  are  to  do,  when  we  doubt  if 
didVrlon  who  calls  himfelf indigent,  be  really  in  Want? 

*  llaniwer,  that  we  mull  judge  then  in  Favour  of  the 
Indigent,  as  St.  Augujlin  iniinuates  ir,  Epifl.  149.  in  re - 
(mug  Strangers,  lays  he,  it  is  better  to  receive  the  Bad, 
thmi,  perhaps,  by  Ignorance  exclude  the  Good. 

I  anlwer,  2.  That  ly  the  Precept  of  Charity,  Alms  arc 
to  he  given,  not  only  to  our  Relations ,  Friends ,  and  the  IIo - 
hut  likcwije  to  Foreigners  and  Sinners :  Which  I  prove 


by  the  Scripture,  and  by  Reafon'.  Fob  it  4  r.Do  not  turn 
thy  Face  from  any  Poor :  And  Prov.  xxv.  If  thy  Enemy 
is  hungry ,  feed  him,  &c. 

By  Reafon  *,  becaufe  if  all  Men,  without  Diftindtion, 
are  our  Neighbours,  we  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  relieve 
them  by  Alms,  when  they  are  in  Indigence :  Which 
Sentiment  is  againft  Wickliff. 

I  may  be  afked,  what  we  muft  think  of  Mag ift rates,  and 
of  Overfeers ,  who  hunt  the  Poor  from  one  Fown,  or 
from  one  Par  ft  into  another  ? 

I’ll  anfwer,  that  they  can  juftly  do  it,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Cafes.  1.  If  the  City  or  Panlb,  cannot  relieve 
both  the  foreign  and  domeftickPoor,  for  then,  the  dome- 
flick  are  to  be  preferred.  2.  If  there  be  juft  Reafon  to 
fufpedt,  that  the  foreign  Poor  bring  contagious  Diftem- 
pers,  or  the  like.  3.  If  foreign  Poor,  be  llurdy  and 
ftrong,  and  can  get  a  Livelihood  by  working  :  .But 
not  when  the  foreign  Poor  are  fo  entirely  deflitute,  that 
•they  are  ready  to  perifh  for  Want ;  or  are  fo  much  af- 
-flidted  with  fome  Malady  or  other,  that  in  removing 
them  their  Life  is  in  imminent  Danger ;  for  if  they  die, 
then  thofe  who  have  thus  hunted  them,  are  guilty  of 
Murder  before  God.  Neither  is  it  any  Excufe  for  thofe 
Monflers,  who  having  nothing  human  but  their  out¬ 
ward  Form,  move  dead  Carcafies  from  one  Parifli  into 
another,  that  they  may  not  be  at  the  Charge  of  burying 
them. 

The  Dodlrine  of  Charity,  with  Regard  to  giving  Alms 
to  the  Poor,  who  really  want  it,  Hi  arc  the  Fate  in  our 
Age  of  all  the  others  which  are  conducive  cither  to  our 
Salvation,  or  to  the  publick  Good,  or  to  both,  i.  e. 
that  it  is  confider’d  as  a  Romance  by  the  Generality  of 
Mankind  ;  for  though  there  is  Hill  amongft  us  a  great 
Number  of  Perfbns  that  give  Alms,  molt  of  them  do 
it  by  a  Motive  of  Oftentation,  and  moll  commonly  to 
thofe  who  want  it  Iefs ;  and  what’s  worfe,  is  that  fome- 
times  thofe  appointed  for  the  Diftribution  of  thefe  Alms, 
appropriate  them  to  their  own  Ufe  *,  and  the  moft  con- 
feientious  among  them,  think  they  have  difeharged  their 
Office,  when  they  have  given  a  twentieth  to  the  Poor  of 
what  they  receive.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Hofpitais, 
which  though  extrcamly  well  founded  in  England,  the  lau¬ 
dable  and  generous  Intentions  of  the  Founders,  are  fru¬ 
itrated  by  the  fcandalous  Parcimony  of  the  Managers, 
who  receive  feldom  into  them  any  others,  but  thofe  who 
can  make  Friends  for  it ;  and  Unit  the  Gates  thereof 
with  an  Inhumanity  which  irritates  Heaven  and  Earth, 
againft:  thofe  they  were  open’d  for  at  fir  ft. 

I  anfwer,  3.  That  he  who  has  fomc thing  fuperfiuous  to 
his  Subftftencc,  though  it  be  neceffary  to  the  Decency  of  his 
Condition,  is  obliged  to  relieve  a  Man  reduced  to  an  extream 
Neccffity  *,  unlefs  by  doing  it  he  expofes  himfelf  to  the  im¬ 
minent  Danger  of  being  reduced  himfelf  to  the  fame  infera¬ 
ble  Condition. 

Becaufe  the  natural  Reafon  dilates  that  the  Life  of 
our  Neighbour  is  preferable  to  the  Decency  of  otu* 
Condition. 

There  is  a  French  Minifler  belonging  to  a  French 
Church  in  the  City,  who  pradlifes  this  to  that  Degree  of 
Perfection,  fcarcc  to  be  parallelled  in  the  Infancy  of 
Chriftianity ;  for  he  docs  not  only  relieve  the  Poor  of 
what  is  fuperfiuous  to  his  Subftftencc,  but  incroaches 
very  often  on  that  Subfiftence ;  exceeding  even  all  the 
Precepts  and  Advices  of  the  Scripture  on  that  Subjedl  j 
for  he  does  not  always  wait  to  have  two  Coats  to  give 
one  of  them  to  cover  the  Naked  ;  but  often  does  it  with 
the  only  one  he  has  left,  changing  thereby  Condition 
with  them  ;  and  that  without  the  lead  Allegation,  or 
Hypocrify  ;  for  he  does  it  with  that  Chearftilncfs  and 
Satisfaction,  as  if  he  knew  no  other  Plea fure  than  that  of 
heaping  up  Treafure  in  Heaven,  by  making  the  Poor  foie 
Dcpofi  caries  of  what  he  has  here  upon  Fat  eh.  I  mention 
this  with  no  other  View,  than  to  engage  thole  of  the 
fame  Profcflion  to  follow  iiis  Example  ;  not  in  every 
■  Particular,  for  our  Age  is  not  worthy  of  a  great  Number 
of  fucli  truly  apoflolical  Men,  but  only  in  lotne  Cafes  ; 
and  as  a  Prodigy  of  the  Age  we  Jive  in. 

I  anfwer,  4.  That  he  that  has  fomc  thing  fuperfiuous  to 
the  Decency  of  his  Condition,  is  obliged  in  Confidence  to  re¬ 
lieve  a  Man  who  is  in  a  great  Ncceftity  :  Which  I  prove 


by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  2  Cor.  viii.  In  the  prefent  Time, 
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your  Abundance  fupply  their  Indigency ,  (viz.  of  the  Poor.) 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Ambrofo ,  Lib.  i.  de 
cffic.  It  is  a  great  Sin  to  know  that  a  Faithful  wants,  and 
not  relieve  hint  ;  if  you  know  that  he  is  hungry ,  is  in  Di- 
ftrefs  \  particularly  if  he  be  afhamed  to  beg. 

By  Reafon  ;  becaufe  when  the  Scripture,  and  the  Fa¬ 
thers  fpeak  of  the  Neceflity  of  the  Poor,  for  which  Alms 
are  to  be  given  them  of  the  Superfluous,  they  fpeak,  par¬ 
ticularly,  of  a  great  Neceflity,  and  of  the  Superfluous  to 
the  Decency  of  our  Condition. 

We*  11  afk  next,  if  a  Man  is  obliged  to  love  him f elf  bet¬ 
ter  than  his  Neighbour  ?  Which  to  anfwer  pertinently, 
we  mult  obferve,  i.  That  one  can  love  one’s  felf  better 
than  another  in  three  Manners,  viz.  objectively,  inten- 
fivcly,  and  appretiatively.  —  2.  That  there  can  be  made 
three  Companfons  of  one  with  the'other.  i.  In  Goods 
corporal,  or  temporal  only.  2.  In  Goods  purely  fpiri- 
tuai  of  one  Part,  and  temporal  of  the  other.  3.  That 
of  Goods  purely  fpiritual,  fome  are  neceflary  to  Salvation, 
fuch  are  the  jultifying  Grace,  Perfeverance,  Faith,  Hope, 
Charity  ;  and  fome  are  not  neceflary  to  Salvation,  fuch 
are  the  Gift  of  Chaflitv,  the  State  of  Religion,  &c. 
,4.  That  two  Things  can  be  confider’d  in  Man,  viz. 
the  Body  and  the  Soul.  Thefe  pre-obferv’d, 

I  anfwer,  1.  That  a  Man  is  not  obliged  to  love 
himfelf  neither  more  extenfively  nor  objectively  than 
his  Neighbour.  Becaufe  if  he  was  obliged  to  it,  it 
would  be  either  by  a  Love  of  Complaifance,  or  of  Be¬ 
nevolence  ;  and  he  is  by  neither  of  them ;  not  by  a 
Love  of  Complaifance,  beeaule  often  the  Good  which 
our  Neighbour  is  Mailer  of,  is  greater  than  that  we  pof- 
iels  ;  nor  by  that  of  Benevolence,  fince  we  are  obliged  by 
no  Precept  to  wilh  otirfelves  more  good  than  we  do  our 
Neighbour,  unlels  it  be  in  Cafe  of  Neceflity  :  There¬ 
fore,  &Y. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  a  Man  is  obliged  to  love  himfelf  bet¬ 
ter  appretiatively  than  his  Neighbour ,  with  Regard  to  fpi¬ 
ritual  Goods,  at  leaf  thofe  which  are  necefj'ary  to  Salvation. 
Which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  Matt.  xvi.  What  avails  a  Man  if 
he  gains  the  whole  World ,  and  lofes  his  Soul  ?  Or  what 
fhall  a  Man  give  in  Exchange  for  his  Soul? 

By  Reafon  •,  becaufe  what  is  laid  down  for  a  Rule  to 
love  another,  is  more  to  be  minded,  than  what  is  regu¬ 
lated  ;  but  the  Love  of  ourfelves  is  laid  down  for  a  Rule 
of  the  DiJeCtion  of  our  Neighbour.  According  to 
Sr.  Matt.  xxii.  Thou  Jhall  love  thy  Neighbour  as  thyfelf. 
Whence  it  is  commonly  faid  Charity  begins  at  Home,  and 
every  one  is  his  own  Neighbour:  Therefore  a  Man  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  prefer  himfelf  to  his  Neighbour,  at  leall  in 
Things  which  belong  to  Salvation. 

I  anfwer,  3.  That  a  Man  is  not  obliged  to  love  himfelf 
more  appretiatively  than  the  Community ,  with  Regard  to 
temporal  Goods.  Becaufe  the  Good  of  a  Community  is  of 
much  more  Value,  than  a  private  Good  ;  therefore  it 
muft  be  preferred. 

I  anfwer,  4.  1  hat  it  is  more  probable  that  a  Man  is 
obliged  to  love  himfelf  more  appretiatively  than  his  Neigh¬ 
bour,  with  Regard  to  temporal  Goods,  v.  gr.  the  Pre for¬ 
mation  of  his  own  Life.  Which  I  prove  by  the  Fathers, 
and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  fathers,  particularly  St .Auguflin,  Lib.  de  men¬ 
ace  .  ad  Con  font.  c.  6.  If  any  Body ,  lays  he,  for  the  tem¬ 
poral  Life  of  another,  lofos  his  own  temporal  JJfc  ;  it  is 
not  loving  him  like  himfelf,  but  it  is  loving  him  more  than 
hi  m J elf,  which  exceeds  the  Rule  of  found  DoCirinc. 

By  Reafon  ;  becaufe  our  own  Dileftion  is  the  Rule 
of  the  Di lection  of  our  Neighbour :  Therefore  as  the 
Rule  is  of  a  greater  Weight  than  the  Tiling  regulated, 
in  a  Pan ty  ol  temporal  Goods,  a  Man  ought  to  love 
Jiimfcl!  more  appreciatively  than  his  Neighbour.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  a  Man  in  an  ext  ream  Neceflity  is  more 
obliged  to  provide  lor  himlclf  than  for  another  ;  which 
Sentiment,  though  probable,  is  uotwithflanding  contra- 
<liCl  rd  by  the  Co  ml  lift  of  that  truly  apollolical  Man, 
the  French  Minittor  heretofore  mentioned. 

i  nnlwcr,  5.  'Flint  a  Man  is  more  obliged  to  love  the 
fpiritual  Life  of  his  Neighbour,  than  his  own  temporal  one, 
in  a  Cafe  of  Nccrjjity  \  and  thus  is  obliged  to  expofo  his 
Life  for  the  Salvation  of  his  Neighbour,  if  he  can  do  it 
effuacioufty.  Which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fa¬ 
thers,  and  by  Reafon. 


By  the  Scripture,  John  xv.  This  is  my  Comm  a;  dr  , 
that  ye  love  one  another ,  as  I  have  loved  you.  c- 
Love  has  no  Man  than  this,  that  he  may  lay  down  hi  “rZ 
for  his  Friends,  1  John  iii.  Hereby  perceive  we  the 
of  God,  becaufe  he  laid  down  his  Life  for  us  : 
ought  to  lay  down  our  Lives  for  the  Brethren.  *  ^  ^ 

By  the  Fathers,  particulaily  Sr.  Auguflin,  lib.  F  mend, 
ad  confont.  c.  6.  Christ,  lavs  he,  has  made  no  Difficult  ' 
lofo  his  temporal  Life,  for  the  eternal  Life  of  his  £// 

By  Reafon  ;  beeaule  the  Salvation  of  our  Nei^hh^ 
is  a  Good  of  a  fuperior  Order ;  whence  it  foiJoifs  rl^’ 
not  a  Pallor  only,  but  every  Chrillian  is  obliged ’to  ^ 
pofe  his  temporal  Life,  in  cafe  of  Neceflity^  an/^ 

he  can  do  it  efficacioufly,  for  the  Salvation  of  his  N  ’o-h 
bolir. 

I  fay  in  cafe  of  Neceflity,  and  when  he  can  do  jc  effi 
cacioufly  •,  becaufe,  1.  No  body  is  obliged  to  give  eitl  * 
a  corporal  or  fpiritual  Aims,  but  to  thofe  who^are  in  ft* 
ceflity.  And,  2.  No  body  is  obliged  to  a  needlefs  Ac/' 
We’ll  afk  next,  if  a  Man  is  obliged  to  love  one  Neiv } 
hour  more  than  another?  Which  to  anfwer  pertine  1 
we  mull  con  fid  er,  1.  That  thofe  Men  who  are  calbd 
our  Neighbours,  may  be  confidered  either  as  Strang 
or  in  fome  Manner  near  to  us.  2.  That  we  can  e/hi6ii(i’ 
here  three  Sorts  of  Relations  :  The  flrll  is  called  the  Re 
lation  of  Blood,  and  is  that  between  Parents  and  tlb" 
Children,  Brothers  and  Sillers,  in  a  Word  between  all 
Confanguines.  The  fecond  is  called  political,  which  is 
found,  v.gr.  between  Friends,  Fellow- Citizens,  Fcj|ow_ 
Soldiers,  Copartners  in  Commerce,  School-Fellows  frY 
The  third  is  called  fpiritual,  fuch  as  that  which  is  be¬ 
tween  the  Faithful  ;  whom  the  Apoflle  Gal  at.  vi.  and 
j  Tim.  iii.  calls  the  Domefticks  of  the  Faith  ;  or*  between 
Religious  of  the  fame  Order,  or  between  a  Retf0I-  and 
his  Parifhioners.  3.  That  Goods  are  cither  temporal  or 
fpiritual,  as  already  obferved.  4.  That  of  temporal 
Goods,  lome  belong  to  Riches,  fome  to  Reputation  and 
Honour,  and  fome  to  the  corporal  Life.  5.  That 
of  thofe  Goods  fome  belong  to  the  Union  of  Blood 
fome  to  the  political  Union,  and  fome  to  the  fpiriruaL 
6.  That  the  Comparifons  of  Goods  and  Perfons  can  be 
made  in  two  Manners,  1.  By  putting  all  Things  on  a 
Parity  5  as  when,  v.gr.  our  Neighbours  are  in  an  equal 
Neceflity,  and  the  Goods  they  are  to  be  relieved  with 
are  of  the  fame  Order.  2.  In  putting  them  on  a  Dii- 
parity,  as  when,  v.  gr.  our  Neighbour  is  in  a  different 
Neceflity,  or  when  the  Goods  they  are  to  be  relieved  with 
are  of  a  different  Order;  lor  Example,  when  one  of 
thofe  Goods  is  corporal  and  the  other  fpiritual.  7.  That 
it  is  not  fo  much  queflion  here  of  the  greater  Dile&ion, 
either  objectively  as  intenfiveiy,  as  of  the  greater  Dilec¬ 
tion  appreciatively.  Thefe  pre-obferved, 

I  anlwer,  1.  That,  ceteris  paribus,  a  Man  is  obliged 
to  love  better  appretiatively,  and  prefer  his  Relations  to 
Strangers-,  which  I  plove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers, 
and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  1  Tim.  v.  But  if  any  provide  not  for 
his  own,  and  cfpe dally  for  thofe  of  his  own  llouje ,  be  bath 
denied  the  Faith,  and  is  worfo  than  an  injidcl. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguflin ,  Jib.  1.  de 
dottrin,  chrift.  c.  28.  you  muff  mind  thofe  particularly  ivho 
arc  nearer  to  you. 

By  Reafon ;  becaufe  this  Order  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  Inclination  of  Charity  :  Though  I  do  not  pretend, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  rum  ourfelves,  or  our  Children, 
to  relieve  Relations,  who  have  fometimes  nothing  but 
the  Name  of  Relations ;  and  who,  far  from  promoting 
our  Interefl,  do  all  they  can  to  undermine  us,  and  re¬ 
duce  us  to  the  fame  Dillrefs,  and  perhaps  a  greater  than 
that  they  are  in  :  For, 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  in  Cafes  of  Neceflity,  ive  are  fo  pre¬ 
fer  our  own  Children,  to  Fathers,  Mothers,  Brothers,  and 
Sifters :  And  after  them  our  Fathers  and  Mothers,  and 
thus  progrcjftvcly. 

As  to  the  decs  oppofod  to  the  Charity  we  arc  to  him 
for  our  Neighbour  ;  among  a  great  Number  ol  them* 
the  principal  are.  Hatred,  Envy,  Contention ,  See. 

With  regard  to  Hatred,  we.  nmfl^  oblervr,  1.  That 
there  are  two  Sorts  ol'  it,  viz.  one  of  Abomination,  aiu 
the  other  of  Enmity .  2.  That  it  is  particularly  alba 
here,  1.  If  all  Hatred  of  our  Neighbour  be  a  Sin. 

2,  What  kind  of  Sin  be  that  Hatred,  winch  i.  ennuary 


theologt. 


t0  Charity.  Thcfe  pre-obferved, 

I  fay,  that  all  Sort  of  Hatred  is  not  a  Sin  of  Abomina¬ 
tion:  For  to  hate  Evil  in  a  Perfon,  is  jfo  far  from  being 
a  Sin,  that  it  is  rather  an  Adt  of  Virtue. 

]f  I  be  afked,  when  that  Hatred,  which  is  called  Ha¬ 
tred  of  Abomination,  is  a  Sin  ?  I  anl'wer,  that  it  is  a  Sin, 
v/hen  one  hates  a  Quality  in  another,  which  is  not  to  be 
hated  ;  as  when,  for  Example,  he  hates  another  bccaufe 
lie  is  aChriftian  or  a  pious  Man. 

I  fay,  2.  That  a  Hatred  of  Enmity  is  contrary  to  the 
Virtue  of  Charity,  and  a  mortal  Sin,  when,  for  Example, 
one  willies  another  ill,  becaule  he  hates  his  Perlon  :  Which 
I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  i  John  ii.  He  that  hates  his  Brother 
/( in  Darkncfs :  By  Darknefs  is  commonly  underltood  a 
mortal  Sin  :  i  John  iv.  If  any  body  fay  that  he  loves  God,  and 
hates  his  Brother ,  be  is  a  Lyar. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Gregory,  lib.  io. 
word-  c.  iS.  every  Sin  -pollutes  the  Life  of  the  Soul, 
fays  he,  but  a  Rancour  again  ft  our  Brother  kills  it. 

By  Reafon  *,  becaule  every  Sin,  efpecialiy  that  op- 
pofed  to  Charity,  is  mortal  in  its  Kind  ;  for  it  deprives 
jyjcn  of  Charity,  which  is  the  Life  of  the  Soul. 

As  to  Envy. — We  muff  obferve,  that  four  Things 
may  be  a  lie  eel  with  regard  to  it :  Fir  ft,  what  Envy  is. 
Secondly,  what  Sin  it  is  ?  Thirdly,  what  Effect  it  pro¬ 
duces  ?  Fourthly,  how  it  can  be  remedied.  Thefe  pre- 

obferved, 

I  fay,  i.  That  Envy  is  commonly  defined  an  inordi¬ 
nate  Sorrow  of  the  Good  happened  to  our  Neighbour, 
inafmuch  as  vve  believe  it  detrimental  to  our  own  Con- 
fciencc. 

1.  It  is  called  Sorrow,  becaufe  by  Envy  a  Man  is  af- 
fc&ed  of  the  Evil  which  he  thinks  happens  to  him  from 
the  Good  of  another. 

2.  It  is  called  inordinate,  to  diflinguifh  it  from  the 
Sorrow  of  another’s  Good,  which  is  in  Order,  and  of 
which  I’ll  fpcak  in  the  Sequel. 

3.  It  is  fa  id,  of  the  Good  of  another  as  a  proper  Evil  \ 
bccaufe  under  that  particular  Reafon  alone,  Sorrow  pro¬ 
duces  Envy  ;  and  not  under  feveral  others,  where  lore 
a  Man  is  afp. idled,  either  juftly  or  unjuflly  of  the  Good 
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of  another,  vi: 

1.  When  any  Body  is  afflidled  of  the  Good  of  his 
Neighbour,  becaufe  he  fears  hence  fome  Evil  to  him  or 
to  his  :  As  when,  for  Example,  one  is  forry  that  fuch 
a  Perfon  is  chofen  for  a  Magiflratc  or  Judge.  If  I  be 
nfked,  • whether  that  kind  of  Sorrow  is  a  Sin  ?  I’ll  anlwer 
by  a  Diilindlion  ;  negatively,  if  he  has  any  Reafon  to 
believe  that  thereby  iome  Injuft icc  will  be  done  to  him  : 
But  affirmatively,  if  he  fears  that  feme  Evil  will  happen 
to  him  jullly,  as  when,  for  Example,  a  Thief  or  a 
Murderer  is  forry  that  a  Ferlon  of  Probity  and  Integrity 
is  made  a  Judge. 

2.  When  any  Body  is  forry  of  the  Good  of  another, 
for  Example,  of  his  Learning,  Zeal,  and  the  like,  for 
no  other  Reafon  than  that  he  has  not  the  lame  Perfec¬ 
tions :  For  that  Sorrow  being  only  an  Emulation  is  not 
had,  as  if  it  was  not  of  temporal  Goods  i  for  it  is  then 
cither  bad  or  indifferent,  according  to  the  Motive. 

3.  When  a  Man  is  forry  of  the  Good  of  another, 
hreaufe  he  thinks  him  unworthy  of  that  Good,  that  Sorrow 
is  commonly  (ailed  Indignation  •,  and  can  be  ibmetimes 
good  and  ibmetimes  bad.  Good  if  it  is  with  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  from  a  good  Motive  j  and  bad,  if  otherwife. 

4.  When  any  Body  is  lorry  of  the  Good  of  another, 
bccaufe  he  hates  him  ;  which  Sorrow  is  criminal. 

5.  When  any  Body  is  lorry  of  the  temporal  Good  of 
another,  bccaulb  he  eonlidcrs  it  as  an  Obltaclo  to  his 
Salvation  •,  which  Sorrow  is  jufl. 

WJu  n  any  Body  is  lorry  of  another’s  Good,  becaufe 
it  is  unlawfully  aeqimcd,  foi  Example,  to  the  Detriment 
(.fa  private  i\rl<»n,  or  of  the  Community:  This  Sort 
of  Sorrow  is  good,  bu.aule  it  proceeds  from  a  Zeal  of' 


Jllui*  e. 

1  By,  2.  That  h'.nvy  in  general  is  a  mortal  Sin  *  which 
I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  Job  v.  And  Envy  Jhiyeth  the  filly  one. 

By  the  Father,  pat  ticularly  St.  ChryJ'ojhm,  honiil.  44. 
to  the  People  of  Antioch ,  where  he  ipeaks  thus,  the  En¬ 
vious  are  worfi  than  wild  Beajls,  femb  table  to  Devi  hi  and 
'perhaps  worfe. 

VoL.  II. 


By  Reafon  •,  becaufe  a  Sin  oppofed  to  Charity  is  mor¬ 
tal,  fince  Charity  is  the  Life  of  the  Soul,  1  John  iii.  We 
know  that  we  have  paffied  from  Death  into  Life,  bccaufe 
we  love  the  Brethren:  But  Envy  is  oppofed  to  Charity  • 
therefore,  &c. 

I  fay,  3.  That  Envy  is  a  capital  Vice  \  becaufe  feveral 
other  Vices  flow  from  it  as  from  a  Source,  viz.  Hatred, 
Detradlion,  Calumny.  &c. 

If  I  be  afked  how  Envy  can  be  remedied  ;  Pll  anfiver 
in  three  principal  Manners. 

1.  By  Humility  ;  for  according  to  St.  Atigujlin ,  in 
Pfalm  cxix.  Envy  is  the.  faithful  Companion  of  Pride ; 
whence  it  is  impofliblc  that  a  proud  Man  fhouJd  not  be 
envious  ;  but  on  the  contrary  Envy  is  called  the  Daughter 
of  Pride,  by  St.  Profper ,  lib.  3.  vita  contempL  c.  9. 

2.  By  the  Love  of  eternal  Life  ^  which  cannot  be  truly 
loved,  unlefs  we  love  at  the  fame  Time  thofc  who  are 
already  in  PofTeflion  thereof,  or  are  capable  to  poflefs 
it:  Whence  St.  Gregory ,  lib.  5.  moral,  c.  34.  He  that 
wants  to  be  without  Sin,  mutt  love  that  Inheritance  which 
does  not  ftraiten  the  Number  of  the  Coheirs ,  which  is  one 
and  the  fame  for  all ,  and  entire  for  every  one. 

3.  By  the  Example  of  thofe  who  fufficr  through  Envy: 
For  who  can  confder  attentively  Envy ,  for  which  Lucifer, 
with  the  apoft ate  Angels  5  Cain,  Efau,  Saul,  and  the  Jews 
have  perifhed ,  without  abhorring  it. 

As  to  Difcord. — We  muft  obferve,  1.  That  by  the 
Name  Difcord  is  generally  underflood  a  Diflenfion  of 
Will  and  Judgment. — 2.  That  Difcord  can  be  taken  in 
two  Scnfes,  firfl,  in  general  for  any  DiiTcnrion,  whether 
it  be  oppofed  to  Charity,  or  to  other  Virtues,  efpecialiy 
for  that  which  is  oppofed  to  Charity.— 3.  That  Difcord 
is  oppofed  to  Charity  in  two  Manners  •,  firfl,  by  itfelf. 
Secondly,  by  Accident:.  For  a  Perfon  i<  reckoned  to 
be  at  Variance  with  another  Perfon,  when,  knowingly, 
he  differs  from  the  divine  Good,  and  from  his  Neigh¬ 
bour  in  what  he  fhould  agree:  And,  per  accident ,  when 
the  Intention  of  both,  though  tending  equally  to  the 
Honour  of  God,  or  the  Ability  of  our  Neighbour,  one 
of  them,  notwithflanding  efleems  that  a  Good,  which 
the  other  eonlidcrs  otherwife. — 4.  That  with  regard  to 
Difcord,  particularly  oppofed  to  Charity,  four  Things 
are  afked  here:  Hu  ft,  "what  it  is  ?  Secondly,  what  Sin 
it  is?  Thirdly,  whence  it  proceeds?  Fourthly,  how  it 
can  be  cured.  Thcfe  pre-obferved, 

I  fay,  1.  That  the  Difcord  meant  here,  is  commonly 
defined  an  inordinate  Diiagrcement  of  the  Will  from  the 
Will  of  another,  with  whom  he  fhoukl  agree  by  a  Mo¬ 
tive  of  Charity. 

I  fay,  2.  That  Difcord  is  in  its  Kind  a  mortal  Sin, 
which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  by  the  Fathers,  and  by 
Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  Proverbs  vi.  There  are  fix  Things 
which  God  hates,  and  the  feventh  his  Soul  abominates,  viz. 
lie  that  lows  Difcord  anions  his  Brethren. 

W 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Gregory  Nazianzcn, 
in  oral,  dc  maccrat .  in  difpulat.  IV hat  is  finer  in  our  Doc¬ 
trine ,  fays  he,  than  Peace  \  and  f  add  at fo,  more  ufefttl? 
On  the  contrary,  what  is  more  JJjameJul  and  pernicious  than 
Difagr cement  of  Will  ? 

By  Reafon  •,  becaufe  all  Sin  oppofed  to  Charity,  is, 
in  its  Kind,  mortal,  for  the  Reafon  alledgcd  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Articles  :  But  Difcord  is  contrary  to  Charity,  fince 
it  is  contrary  to  Peace,  which  is  an  Adi  or  Elfedl  of 
Charity :  Therefore,  &c. 

I  fay,  3.  That  the  Difcord  meant  here  is  the  Daughter 
of  Vain-glory  and  Pride  ;  becaufe  the  Diiagrcement  of 
Wills  proceeds  from  that  a  Man  prefers  his  own  to  what 
belongs  to  others. 

From  what  we  have  (aid  already  on  this  Subjedl,  it  is 
inferred,  1.  That  all  fort  of  Diflenfion  is  not  a  Sin, 
but  is  fometimes  lawful  ;  for  Example,  when  two  Per- 
Tons  are  at  Law  to  defend  their  Right :  For  one  can 
differ  from  the  other,  provided  he  does  not  want  to  do 
him  any  Injury. 

2.  That  all  Diflenfion  which  is  a  Sin  is  not  contrary  to 
Charity  i  but  Ibmetimes  to  other  Virtues  j  and  is  fpen- 
iied  from  them. 

3.  That  thofc  Remedies  arc  to  be  applied  to  that  Vice, 
whereby  Vain-glory  is  commonly  cured  and  extirpated. 

As  to  Contention , — It  mull  he  oblervcd,  1.  That  Con¬ 
tention  can  be  taken  in  two  Manners,  1.  Widely,  lor  any 
12  Z  Difcord 
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Difcord  whatever.  2.  Properly,  for  a  certain  Contra- 
iety  in  Judgments  and  Words,  or  for  a  ConfikT  of 
Words.  2.  That  all  Sorts  of  Contention  is  not  contra¬ 
ry  to  Charity  ;  but  can  likewife  be  oppofed  fometimes  to 
other  Virtues  ;  viz.  to  Faith,  when  it  is  in  fome  Things 
which  one  is  obliged  to  believe,  to  Prudence,  when 
contrary  to  Things  of  Practice,  without  *any  reafonable 
Foundation  ;  or  to  Juftice;  if  it  oppofes  any  Thing  be¬ 
longing  to  Juttice  :  And  is  contrary  to  Charity,  when 
one  diredtly  differs  from  another  in  Sentiment,  with  a  De- 
Jign  to  contradict  him.  3.  That  we’ll  examine  here 
three  1‘hings  relating  to  Contentions.  1.  What  it  is, 
2.  What  Sin  it  is.  3.  “Whence  it  proceeds.  4.  And 
how  to  be  cured.  Thefe  pre  obierv’d, 

I  fay,  1.  That  the  Contention  meant  here  is  com¬ 
monly  defined,  a  Diffention ,  or  Altercation  of  Words  with 
our  Neighbour ,  a  gain  ft  ’Truth ,  to  oppoje  that  Truth. 

I  fay,  2.  That  Contention  in  general  is  a  mortal  Sin  ; 
becaule  it  is  contrary  to  Charity,  which  is  the  Liie  of  the 
Soul.  Whence  it  is  not  furprifing,  that  the  Apoftle 
reckons  it  among  the  Sins  which  exclude  from  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven,  Gal.  v. 

If  I  be  nfked,  whence  proceeds  Contention ,  and  how  it  is 
to  be  cured?  I’ll  anfwer,  that  like  Difcord  it  proceeds 
from  Vaiivglory  and  Pride;  Since  it  proceeds  from  that 
one  will  defend,  contrary  to  all  Rules,  what  is  agreeable  to 
his  own  Imagination,  and  thereby  make  a  Parade  of  his 
own  perfonal  Merit :  Wherefore  that  Vice  is  to  be  cured 
by  the  lame  Remedies  applied  to  Vain-glory  and  Pride, 

As  to  S chi fm  j  it  mull  be  obferved,  1.  That  Peace 
con  fills  in  a  certain  Unanimity  and  Concord.  2.  That 
that  Union  is  either  internal  or  external.  3.  That  there 
are  two  Sorts  of  internal  Unions,  viz.  one  lpiritual, 
and  fupernatural  ;  and  the  other  temporal,  and  purely 
natural.  The  former  is  among  the  Members  of  the 
Church  •,  and  the  latter  is  found  among  Men  :  Schifm 
is  oppofed  to  the  former ;  and  War  to  the  latter. 
4.  That  three  Things  chiefly  are  alked  relating  to  Schifm. 
1.  What  it  is.  2.  How  many  Sorts  of  Schifm.  3.  If, 
and  what  Sort  of  Sin  it  is.  Thefe  pre-obferv’d, 

I  fay,  r.  That  Schifm  is  commonly  defined  the  Dif- 
ceflion  of  a  Perfon  baptifed,  from  the  Unity  of  the 
Church,  which  Unity  is  the  Effect  of  Charity. 

Ihavefaid,  1.  The  Difceftion,  beca ufe  Schifm  imports 
a  voluntary  Separation. 

Ihavefaid,  2.  Of  a  Perfon  baptifed  ;  bccaufe  no  Body 
is  properly  a  Schifinatick,  unlels  he  has  enter’d  by  Ruptifm, 
the  myftical  Body  of  Ch rift  ;  which  to  explain  in  a  clearer 
Manner,  it  may  be  obferved  here,  that  the  Church  is 
like  a  certain  animated  Body,  the  Soul  whereof  is  Faith, 
Hope,  Charity,  and  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghofl ;  and 
the  Body  the  outward  Pro  fell!  on  of  Faith,  and  the  Com¬ 
munion  of  Faith.  And  il  I  be  alked,  who  are  thofe  that 
belong  to  that  Body ,  or  to  fome  Part  thereof?  I’ll  anfwer, 
that  the  Catechumens,  whom  I  fuppofe  baptifed  in  voto , 
and  to  have  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  belongs  to  the 
Soul  only,  of  that  animated  Body  •,  and  hidden  ITerc- 
ticks  to  the  Body  alone:  And  die  Juft  who  arc  baptifed, 
to  both  Body  and  Soul. 

I  have  laid,  from  the  Unity  of  the  Church  formed  by 
Charily ,  to  diftinguiih  Schifm  from  Merely,  whereby  one 
feparates  himfclf  from  that  Unity  which  is  formed  by 
Faith.  For  one  can  voluntarily  feparace  himfclf  from 
the  Unity  of  the  Church,  as  to  Unity  and  Obedience, 
though  not  as  to  Faith.  According  to  St.  Augufiin , 
Lib.  10.  contra  I'/uft.  c.  3.  where  he  fays,  that  Schifm 
is  having  the  fame  Sentiments,  and  obferving  the  fame  Rites 
with  the  red,  but  to  delight  in  being  at  Variance  with 
the  Congregation.— -But  Herefy  has  Sentiments  quite 
diflVrcnt  fiom  thole  of  the  Catholick  Church. 

From  what  wc  have  laid,  it  can  be  inferred,  that  all 
]  I  ere  ticks  are  fchifmarick,  according  to  St.  Augufiin , 

^  *  .  1  1  u  /  f  /' 


1.  By  feparating  himfclf  from  the  Church,  in 
a  due  Obedience  to  it. 

2.  By  feparating  himfelf  from  the  other  Members  f 

the  Church,  i.  e.  from  the  other  Faithful,  in  the  W  °* 
fli ip,  Prayer,  Sacraments,  and  other  lpiritual  Fun&ionT- 
making  a  Society  apart,  as  if  he  was  not  a  Member  r 
the  Church.  0 

I  fay,  2.  Tha t  Schifm  is  chiefly  divided  into  pure  and. 
and  not  pure  ;  becaufe  either  it  is  not  joined  with  Herdv 
but  is  only  oppofed  to  Charity,  or  Peace,  which  is 
an  E  fie  ft  of  Charity  ;  and  this  is  a  pure  Schifm;  or  js 
joined  with  Herefy,  and  thus  is  not  pure ;  becaufe 
oppofed  both  to  Charity  and  Faith. 

Schifm ,  in  its  Kind,  is  a  mortal  Sin,  which  I  nrove 
by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon, 

By  the  Scripture,  1  Cor.  xii.  That  there  Should  be  no 
Schifm  in  the  Body.  And  Ephef.  iv.  Supporting  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  Charity ,  taking  Care  to  preferve  the  Unity  of  the 
Spirit ,  in  the  Knot  of  Peace. 

By  Reafon  •,  becaufe  Schifm  is  direftly  and  imme¬ 
diately  oppofed  to  the  End  and  Effiedl  of  Charity  ;  Not- 
withftanding  that  Schifm  might  proceed  from  other  Mo¬ 
tives,  viz.  Hatred  and  Envy. 

With  Regard  to  "War,  we’ll  afk  firft,  what  War  is 
how  many  Sorts  of  War  ;  and  in  what  it  differs  from  Sedi¬ 
tion  and  Riot?  Which  to  anfwer  pertinently,  we  mull 
obferve :  1 .  That  War  is  called  Bcllum  in  Latin ,  by  An- 
tiphrafis.  2.  That  War  is  either  offenjive  or  dejenfive. 
Thefe  pre-obferv’d, 

I  anfwer,  1.  That  an  ojfenjive  War  is  commonly  de¬ 
fined,  the  taking  up  Arms,  to  take  a  Revenge  of  the 
Wrongs  done  to  the  Republick. 

From  this  Definition  may  be  eafily  inferred,  the  Dif¬ 
ference  between  War,  Riot,  and  Sedition.  For  War  is 
of  a  whole  Community  or  Kingdom  againfi  Foreigners ; 
Sedition,  of  a  Multitude  againfi:  a  Multitude  in  the  lame 
Community  *,  and  Riot  of  few  againfi:  few. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  an  offenjive  War  can  be  divided  into 

jujl  and  unjuft.  Either  becaufe  it  is  undertaken  without  a 
lawful  Authority  ;  or  without  a  juft  Caufe  ;  and  then  is 
10 juft  ;  or  with  a  lawful  Authority,  and  a  juft  Caufe ; 
and  is  then  a  juft:  War. 

If  I  be  afked,  whether  a  War  can  be  unjufi  on  both 
Sides?  Becaufe  it  may  happen  fometimes,  that  one  of 
the  Party  efpoufes  an  unjufi:  Caufe  ;  and  the  other  de¬ 
clares  War  without  a  lawful  Authority. 

We’ll  afk  next,  if  it  be  lawful  for  Cbrfiians  to  under¬ 
take  either  an  offcnftve  or  a  defenftve  War ,  not  only  againfi 
Infidels ,  but  likewife  agaivft  Chriftians  ?  Which  I  anfwer 
in  the  Affirmative,  and  which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture, 
by  die  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  which  praifes  certain  Wars  under¬ 
taken  by  holy  Men,  viz.  by  Abraham ,  Gen,  xiv,  Mofcs, 
JoJhua ,  Samfon ,  Gideon ,  David ,  the  Maccabees ,  and  0- 
thers,  to  whom  God  commanded  to  wage  War  againfi 
the  Enemies  of  the  Hebrews. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Augufiin ,  in  fcveral 
Places  ;  but  more  particularly.  Lib.  22.  contra  luiufi. 
c.  34.  and  Senn.  19.  dc  verb.  Domin . 

By  Reafon  *,  becaufe  that  can  be  confidcrcd  as  lawful, 
which  is  neither  an  Evil  in  itfclf,  nor  forbidden  by  any 
Precept  ;  but  a  juft  War  is  not  an  Evil  in  itfclf,  neither 
is  it  condemned  by  any  Precept;  therefore,  tfic.  lor 
neither  Chrill  himfclf.  Matt,  xxviii.  forbids  it  the  Cen¬ 
turion  ;  nor  St.John,  Luke  iii.  to  Soldiers:  1  herd  ore  a 
War  can  be  lawfully  undertaken  by  Chriftians,  not  on¬ 
ly  againfi  Infidels,  but  likewife  againfi  Chriflians :  Nay, 
it  can  even  be  fometimes  necefiary,  viz.  when  an  Injury 
cannot  be  repelled  othenvile  ;  nor  the  Enemies  who  ui- 
jlurb  the  Peace  of  a  Kingdom,  or  ol  a  Republick,  othei- 


wife  repelled. 

It  may  be  objected  that  a  defenftve  War,  and  much  more 
Lib.  7.  lonira  Crefcon.  Grammat.  where  lie  calls  Herefy  an  offenjive  one,  is  contrary  to  the  divine  Precept  >  Juwe 

an  inveterate  Schifm:  But  not  vice  verfii ;  for  every  it  is  written  Malt.  v.  For  I  fay  unto  you,  (laid  Uinr  ^ 
,  ,  ...  -  ...  i...  . r....  j)js  Oifc.ijdcs)  rcfft  not  Evil :  Hut  whojoever  Jhall  pm  It 

thee  on  thy  right  Cheeky  turn  to  him  the  other  al jo.  ^ 

J<  am.  xii.  Not  deft nidi  ng  your /elves,  beloved.  I  hcrdoic 


•f  ....  **  ,  * 

Sdiifrnatiek,  without  Dillindlion,  is  not  to  be  taken  loi 
a  1  fmtick.  Since  St  hi  fin  is  not  always  contrary  to  Faith  ; 
though  all  Schifm  be  an  eafy  W  ay  to  Herefy.  Accord¬ 
ing  10  St.  Jerom ,  in  F.piil.  ad  Gal.  There  is  no  Schifm, 
1  iys  hr,  eJ'ich  has  nut  pub  an  Affinity  with  fome  Herefy , 
jo  at  to  be  ecnJideP <1  as  having  abandoned  the  Church. 

K  1  Iv  alked  in  how  many  Manners  a  Man  becomes  a 
Schifm  a  tick  \  I’ll  anfwer  in  two  Manners,  viz. 


le fending  yourjeh 
War  is  not  lawful. 

To  which  I  anl 

de  Senn.  /low.  in  monte,  ~  .  ..  .  /•. 

is  to  be  obferved  in  the  Preparation  ol  the  Muk  , 

that  a  Man  be  always  ready  tu  not  refill  nor  dclcm 


wer,  according  to  Sr.  Augufiin,  Lib-  1. 
W//C,  e.  34,  35.  3°’  tiui  ‘ ‘f1! 
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fdf  if  *IC  :  But  or*e  *s  dften  obliged  to  ad  other- 

for  the  common  Good. 

It  may  be  objected  further,  that  War  is  the  Source  of 
feveral  Evils,  and  therefore  is  not  lawful. 

To  which  I  anfwer  by  a  Diftindtion  ;  War  is  the 
Source  of  feveral  Evils  by  Accident ;  but  not  by  itfelf. 
To  which  may  be  added,  that  much  more  Evils  would 

follow,  if  kVar  was  not  allowed. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  War  is  againft  an  honed  Peace, 
and  the  Dileftion  of  Enemies  -,  and  therefore  is  not  law¬ 
ful:  Which  I  deny,  becaufe  War  is  fo  far  from  being 
arramft  an  boned  Peace,  that  it  is  often  the  contrary  the 
fureft  Means  to  obtain  Peace  ;  that  it  is  not  againd  the 
piled  ion  of  Enemies,  is  apparent  from  that  he  who 
makes  War  does  not  hate  the  Perfons,  but  the  Deeds 
which  he  punilhes  juftly. 

I  faid  in  my  Anfwer,  provided  it  be  lawfully  and  juftly 
undertaken  ;  for  unlefs  there  be  the  Conditions  required  to 
l^crin  and  purfue  a  War,  it  is  not  only  unlawful,  but 

even  fometimes  unjud  :  Therefore, 

We’ll  afk  next,  which  are  thofe  Conditions  requifite  to 
render  a  War  lawful  and  juft?  Which  to  anfwer  perti¬ 
nently,  we  mu  ft  obferve,  that  we  afk  here  chiefly  whe¬ 
ther  thefe  three  Conditions  be  required,  viz.  a  lawful 
Authority ,  a  juft  Caufe ,  and  a  righteous  Intention.  Thefe 

pre-obferved7 

I  anfwer,  i.  That  to  begin  and  purfue  lawfully ,  and 
,  an  offenfive  War ,  a  lawful  Authority  is  required. 
Becaufe  by  a  Maxim  of  the  Law,  there  is  no  greater  De- 
fed  than  a  Defed  of  Power,  when  it  is  queftion  offome 
Ad  requiring  foine  Jurifdidion  in  the  Man  who  cxercifes 
that  Ad:  But  War  is  an  Ad  of  Jurifdidion,  and  re¬ 
quires  a  Jurifdidion  in  the  Perfon  who  undertakes  it ; 
Therefore  War  is  neither  lawful  nor  juft,  if  it  be  under¬ 
taken  without  a  lawful  Authority  and  Jurifdidion.  To 
which  can  be  added,  that  he  who  thus  undertakes  an  unjuft 
War,  is  obliged  to  a  Reparation  of  all  the  Damages  he 
has  caused. 

If  I  be  aflced,  in  whom  reftdes  that  lawful  Authority  of 
declaring  War?  I’ll  anfwer,  that  it  regularly  refidcs  in 
a  Prince,  or  in  a  Superior,  who  knows  no  other  Supe¬ 
rior  above  him  ;  who  has  a  fovereign  Tribunal,  from 
which  there  is  no  Evocation.  Which  I  prove  by  the 
Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  where  it  is  faid  to  Princes,  Pfalrn 
Ixxxii.  Deliver  the  Poor  and  Needy  :  rid  them  out  of  the 
Hands  of  the  Wicked. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguftin,  lib.  22.  contra 
fauft.  c.  75.  'The  natural  Order  of  Mortals  appropriated  to 
Peace ,  requires  this ,  that  the  Authority  of  going  to  War 
Jhouid  rcftde  in  Princes. 

By  Reafon  *  becaufe  to  thofe  alone  belongs  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  undertaking  War,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  de¬ 
fend  a  Rcpublick,  or  Kingdom  ;  which  belongs .  to 
Princes  alone  ;  and  therefore  the  Authority  of  declaring 
War. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  to  undertake  and  purfue  lawfully  and 
jujtly,  cither  an  offenfive  or  defenfive  War ,  a  juft  Caufe  is 
required:  Becaufe  without  a  jtift  Caufe  it  is  not  lawful  to 
caufe  the  great  Ravages  caufed  by  the  War* 

if  I  be  aflced,  what  is  to  be  accounted  a  juft  Caufe  ? 
i’ll  anfwer,  that  wc  may  very  well  eftabliih  two  juft 
Guiles  of  a  War,  viz.  one  general,  and  the  other  par¬ 
ticular. 

The  general  juft  Caufe,  is  an  Injury  offered,  or  on 
the  Point  of  being  offered  to  a  Prince,  or  to  a  Repub- 
lick,  which  cannot  be  repaired  or  revenged  otherwife 
than  by  a  War.  For  an  Injury  clone  can  be  a  juft  Caufe 
of  declaring  YVar  by  the  Right  of  Juftice,  to  require 
;m  adequate  Satis  fad  ion  or  Reparation  ;  and  an  Injury 
which  is  not  done  yet,  can  be  the  juft  Caufe  of  a  defen - 
five  War. 

There  arc  different  Sorts  of  (pedal  juft  Caufes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  Sorts  of  Injuries,  and  which  can  be 
winced  ro  three  principal  Chiefs;  r.  If  a  Prince  fhould 
keep  the  Poflbfiion  of  another’s  Eftate,  and  refufe  to  rc- 
ftore  it.  2.  If  lie  redufes  the  common  Law  of  Nations, 
without  any  reafon  able  Caufe ;  for  Example,  a  publick 
Eilliige,  or  a  common  Commerce.  3,  If  he  attacks  the 
Honour  or  Reputation  of  another  Prince  or  of'  his  Sub- 
jt’ds,  or  of  his  Allies.  AJ1  which  Dotfrine  is  confirmed 
the  Authority  of  St.  AuguJHn,  lib.  99.  in  JoJhtta 3 


queft.  10.  Juft  Wars ,  fays  he,  are  thofe  undertaken  to 
revenge  Injuries. 

I  anfwer,  3.  That  a  righteous  Intention  is  required  to 
render  a  War  lawful ;  becaufe  for  want  of  that  Condition 
a  War  can  be  againft  Charity.  If  I  beafked  what  fort  of 
Intention  is  accounted  righteous?  I’ll  anfwer;  that  that 
Intention  is  righteous,  which  according  to  St-.  Auguftin 
(lib.  22.  contr.  fauft.  c.  74.)  is  not  accompanied  with  a 
Defire  of  opprefiing,  or  of  being  revenged  with  Cruelty, 
or  of  over-ruling,  or  of  re  voicing  from  a  lawful  Sovereign, 
for  all  thofe  Intentions  which  are  criminal  render  a  War 

w 

unlawful ;  but  only  with  the  reafonable  Defire  of  re¬ 
covering  juftly  what  one  has  loft,  or  being  revenged 
juftly  of  an  Injury,  or  of  maintaining  or  reftoring  Peace. 
Whence  the  fame  St.  Auguftin ,  Epft.  2 07.  ad  Bonifac. 
Peace  is  not  fearched ,  fays  he,  to  excite  War ,  but  War  is 
waged  to  acquire  Peace :  Be  then  pacifick  in  waging  War , 
that  by  fighting  you  may  perfuade  thofe  you  fight  againft  of 
the  Advantages  of  Peace. 

The  next  Queftion  is,  what  Perfons  arc  allowed  fo  de¬ 
clare  and  zvage  War  ?  Which  to  anfwer  pertinently,  we 
muft  obferve,  1.  That  we  have  faid  already,  that  thofe 
only  who  have  a  fupreme  Authority,  are  allowed  to 
undertake  and  purfue.  But  if  the  fame  Right  belongs 
Jikcwife  to  Ecclefiafticks,  is  what  is  aflced  molt  particu¬ 
larly  here.  2.  If  the  Ecclefiafticks  be  forbidden  to  fight 
in  War,  in  what  Manner,  and  whether  they  become 
thereby  irregular?* — Thefe  pre-obferved, 

I  anfwer,  1.  That  the  fupreme  Power  rcjtdcs  likewife  in 
Ecclefiafticks ;  and  that  in  virtue  of  that  Power  they  can 
declare  War ,  without  Fear  of  becoming  thereby  irregular. 
Becaufe  fuch  a  Thing  is  forbidden  by  no  Law  to  the 
Ecclefiafticks,  who  have  fuch  fupreme  Authority  in  the 
Temporals,  neither  do  they  fo  directly  command  Ho¬ 
micide,  as  an  A  eft  of  Fortitude  or  Bravery  ;  though  if 
I  be  allowed  to  declare  fairly  my  own  Sentiment,  I  really 
believe,  that  it  is  not  lawful  lbr  Ecclefiafticks  (who  have 
embraced  a  Profefiion  chiefly  founded  on  Charity,  Mcck- 
nefs.  Patience,  Humility,  and  Companion  ;  and  who 
boafl  of  being  the  Succeflors  of  thofe  to  whom  Chrift 
faid,  when  they  attempted  to  draw  their  Sword  in  his 
own  Defence,  that  whofoever  fie  all jlrike  • with  the  Sword , 
fhall periflj  by  the  Sword  *,  bis  Kingdom  being  not  of  this 
World :  when  they  Jbould  be  ftricken  on  one  Check ,  offer  the 
other ,  when  they  Jhouid  not  be  received  in  one  City ,  to  fiy 
into  another )  to  declare,  wage,  or  be  engaged  in  a  War; 
either  diredtly  or  indirectly,  under  what  Pretence  foever  ; 
fince  they  arc  not  at  all  obliged  to  enter  into  any  En¬ 
gagements  which  are  acce/Tory  to  it.  The  Ecclefiaftical 
State,  is  a  State  of  Abnegation,  and  all  that  has  the  Ieaft 
Appearance  of  Ambition,  Pride,  worldly  Intercft,  or 
Vain-glory,  is  entirely  oppofite  to  it  ;  their  worldly 
Dignities,  their  PoUeflicms,  fo  contrary  to  the  evange¬ 
lical  Poverty,  which  an  Erclcfiaftick  is  mdifpenfably 
obliged  to  profefs,  are  not  lb  infeparable  from  the  Ee- 
clefiaftical  State,  that  one  could  not  fubfift  without  the 
ocher-,  on  the  contrary,  I  confidcr  the  Union  of  both 
as  a  monftrous  Mixture  of  the  facred  with  the  prophane,- 
or  a  criminal  Alliance  of  Chrift  with  Baal ;  to  pretend 
that  fuch  an  Alliance  is  abfolutely  ncceflary  for  the  Sup¬ 
port  of  the  Church,  is  a  fcandalous  Evafion,  calculated 
only  to  flatter  the  two  favourite  Paflions  of  Men,  viz. 
Pride  and  Ambition  :  For  the  Church  would  be  far  bet¬ 
ter  fupported  by  a  religious  Practice  of  all  the  Chriftian 
Virtues,  and  much  more  refpedted.  A  Chriftian  Sacri- 
ficator  under  the  Helmet,  and  the  Cuirafie,  is  a  kind  of 
Monftcr,  which  fhould  be  abhorred  by  every  body. 
An  Ecclcfiallick  fhould  never  appear  with  any  other 
Arms  but  Zeal  and  Patience  to  fight  Vices  j  or  in  the 
Sanctuary,  offering  Vows  and  Prayers,  while  others  arc 
purfuing  a  juft  War.  I  know  that  a  generally  received 
Cuftom  is  contrary  to  my  Sentiment;  but  I  know  like- 
wife,  that  fuch  a  Cuftom  is  not  very  agreeable  to  the 
Gofpcl ;  and  that  if  Chrift  himfelf  declared  that  his  King¬ 
dom  was  nor  of  this  World  ;  I  fee  no  Reafon  why  thofe 
who  pretend  to  be  his  Vicegerents  here  upon  Earth* 
fhould  ufurp  a  royal  Authority,  and  wage  War,  to  main¬ 
tain  thcmfeJvcs  in  their  vaft  Pofleflions.  Though  Aaron 
was  the  fecund  Perfon  in  the  Conti u£t  of  the  People  of 
Ijrncly  do  we  find  an  Example  in  the  Old  Teftament  of 
his  having  ever  led  them  to  War  ?  Do  we  even  find  any 
Example  of  that  Kind  among  the  heathen  Sacrificators  ? 

Not 
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Not  that  I  would  have  the  Temerity  to  give  my  own 
particular  Sentiment  for  a  Law  *,  for  I  fu.bmit  it  to  the 
Cenfure  of  the  moll  fenfible  Part  of  Mankind  ;  being 
ready  to  abide  with  all  the  Submiftion  imaginable  by  that 
Cenfure. 

We’ll  afk  next,  when  it  is  lawful  to  begin  a  War,  and 
how  long  it  muff  be  purfiied  ?  Which  to  anfwer  pertinent¬ 
ly,  we  mull  obferve  that  we  mean  here  chiefly  an  of¬ 
fend  ve  War.  Thcfe  pre-obfervcd, 

I  anfwer,  i.  That  it  is  not  lawful  to  begin  a  IV rr  till 
after  Satisfaction  has  been  afked  and  refufed:  Which  I 
prove  by  the  Fathers  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Augujlin ,  KpiSi.  205. 
to  Count  Boniface. 

By  Reafon  ;  becaufe  if  any  adequate  Satisfaction  be  not 
refufed,  it  is  certain,  that  then  a  War  is  at  lead  againll 
Charity,  and  conlequently  unlawful. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  a  Prince  is  obliged,  after  he  has 
begun  a  War,  and  an  adequate  Satisfaction,  or  Compen- 
fation  is  offered  to  him,  to  abftain  from  purfuing  it ; 
becaufe  when  the  Caufe  ceafcs,  the  EfteCt  mult  ccafe  : 
But  the  Caufe  for  which  a  War  is  undertaken  is  to  obtain 
Satisfaction  from  the  Enemies:  Therefore  the  War  muft 
ceafe,  when  that  Satisfaction,  with  a  Compenlat'.on  ior 
the  Expences  made,  is  offered. 

We’ll  inform  our  if  Ives  next,  of  the  Manner  of  waging 
JVar  j ujl ly ,  and  of  the  principal  Qualities  required  as  well 
in  the  Generals  as  in  the  Soldiers.  Wherefore  we’ll  afk 
chiefly  here,  to  what  fort  of  Generals  the  Command  of 
Armies  is  to  be  given  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  none  but  experienced  Gene¬ 
rals  fhould  be  preferred  to  the  Command  ot  Armies •, 
becaufe  for  want  of  Experience  in  them,  both  the  Army 
and  People  are  expofed  to  great  Dangers  ;  iinlels  per¬ 
haps  fome  others  more  experienced  than  they,  be  joined 
with  them  in  CommifTion  ;  notwithftanding  which,  they 
muft  life  all  their  bell  Endeavours  to  render  them  lei  ves 
capable.  From  the  Want  of  Juftice  and  Probity  in  the 
Officers  enfue  an  Infinity  of  Evils  ;  for,  v.gr.  the  Pay  ot 
the  Soldiers  is  retained,  whence  they  take  Occafion  to 
plunder  every  where.  It  happens  alfo  fome  times,  that 
general  Officers  pretend  to  have  a  greater  Number  ot 
Soldiers  than  they  have  in  Reality,  and  under  that  Pre¬ 
tence  afk  for  more  Provifions  and  Ammunitions.  For 
Money  fome  Soldiers  arc  cxcufcd  from  Duty,  to  the 
Opprefiion  of  others*,  or  arc  not  puniflicd  for  exadting 
from  their  Landlords  more  than  the  King,  or  the  Cu- 
Horn  of  the  Kingdom  allows.  In  a  Word,  the  Want 
of  Juftice  in  the  Chiefs,  is  the  Caufe  that  feverai  of  the 
Soldiers  Crimes  are  left  unpunifhed  to  the  Opprefiion  of 
the  People. 

1  anfwer,  2.  That  above  all  other  Conditions,  thefc 
three  Qualities  are  principally  required  in  Soldiers,  viz. 
fidelity ,  Obedience ,  and  Courage :  Becaufe  for  want  of 
Fidelity  in  tlu:  Soldiers  the  Secrets  of  an  Army  may  be 
divulged  to  the  Enemy,  or  a  City,  or  the  Army  itfelf 
betrayed  to  them. 

The  Want  of  Obedience  in  them  proves  very  dilad- 
vantagc’ous,  both  to  the  Army  anti  to  the  Affairs  ol  the 
Prince. 

Want  of  Courage  in  the  Soldiers,  makes  all  the  mi¬ 
litary  Entcrprizes  miilarry  ;  and  opens  a  Fit  Id  to  the 
Enemy,  to  purine  either  their  Victory  or  their  Conquefls, 
t)  the  great  Prejudice  of  the  Nation  thole  pulillanimous 
Soldiers  ferve. 

I  may  he  afked,  ij  it  be  lawful  to  make  life  oj  ylmbujbes 
in  l!  nr?  Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative,  provided 
it  I  e  done  without  Perfidy  :  Which  I  prove  by  the  Scrip- 
Ui:e,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Seri]) tu re,  Jofhua  viii,  where  God  commands 
'/'‘‘tin  to  lay  Ambu flics  ior  the  Citizens  ol  ,/V. 

By  the  fathers,  particularly  St,  Augujliu ,  lib.  qticCl. 

J‘.J!  //./,  tj.  10.  when  a  full  I  Bar  is  undertaken ,  lays 
lie,  •c.  l'Cth,  r  r»v  fight  openly ,  or  by  Ambujhes,  it  is  not 

tl.  a  •{lins!  7.  i! ■( 

By  Kealon  ;  I  anil:  no  body  is  obliged  to  difeover 
he.  S,<  ut  to  the  Enemy  ;  It  Jl  thereby  he  ihould  be  more 
on  hr.  Guard  whence  conlrquentiy  one  may  juflly  lay 
Amhifhes  for  him. 

Bur  Piinc.es  do  not  always  follow  all  the  Rules  pre- 
Uulxd  here  i  for  in  their  Opinion  a  War  is  always  juff, 
whui  undertaken  tu  flatter  their  Ambition,  or  extend 


ir 

s 


the  Limits  of  their  Dominions  by  the  Acquifition  nf 
ones  *,  which  is  feldom  clone,  without  robbing  tV 
Neighbours,  and  opprefiing  their  Subjects  5  and&wW 
the  more  furprizing  is,  that  God,  who  is  the  God  f 
Juftice  and  Equity,  is  always  called  to  witnefs  the  T 
fticc  of  a  Caufe  which  is  but  too  often  very  unjufl  \ 
thanked  by  both  Parties,  when  either  of  them  has  £a ‘  H 
any  Advantage,  for  having  favoured  their  Caufe,  thouM 
all  the  while  one  of  them  muft  be  in  the  wrong* 

Neither  do  Princes  prefer  always  to  the  Command  nf 
their  Armies  the  molt  capable  of  their  Subjefts  ■  { 
thofe  Pofts,  like  all  others,  arc  oftener  given  to  p\v 
than  to  Merit  ;  which  has  fometimes  been  the  Caufe^f 
the  entire  Ruin  of  Princes  and  their  Subjedls.  '  1  ° 


Note ,  That  from  this  of  the  theological  Virtues  PI! 


W 

Contrcvcrfics  ?  If  there  be  a  Purgatory ,  &c. 


As  to  the  Queftion  on  Traditions ,  the  Catholic!;? 
fwer  it  in  the  Affirmative,  and  the  Calvinifts  i,j  t|ie 


an- 


Negative. 


lo  prove  their  Affirmation,  the  Catholicks  admit  two 
Kinds  of  Traditions,  viz.  fome  of  the  Old,  and  orher^r 
the  New  Teftamcnr. 

They  fay  that  the  Traditions  of  the  Old  Tefhment 
were  either  pharifaical,  which  Chrift  reproves  in  the 
Gofpel :  Or  molaick,  which  were  laudable,  and  neccf- 
iary  to  Salvation.  Of  the  firft  Kind  were  thefc ;  The 
ftrft,  that  the  Hands  were  to  be  wafhed  before  catin* 
Matt.  xv.  1.  The  fecond ,  that  that  waffling  was  [()  b’ 
repeated  often  during  the  Rcpaft,  Mark  v ii.  ^ 
third,  chat  one  was  not  to  eat  with  Sinners,  Mutt  Ax.  n. 
and  Lukev.  30.  The  fourth,  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  cure  the 
Sick  on  the  Sabbath-day,  Luke  vi.  7.  T he  fifth,  tint  one 
ihould  frequently  pray  and  fall,  Matt.  ix.  i4.  and  Lukev 
33.  and  feverai  others.  And  though  fome  of  them  were 
good  in  their  Kind,  the  Pharilees  notwichlhnciinv,  Y/clc 
reprimanded  by  Chrift  for  them  all,  for  thcfe  Rcafons. 

1 .  Becaufe  by  obferving  them  icrupulouffy,  they  expect¬ 
ed  to  gain  a  great  Reputation  of  Sandity  among  Men" 
Matt,  xxxii.  25.  2.  They  fcarched  Riches,  m  the 

Ob fer vance  of  fome  of  them,  particularly  in  their  lone 
Prayers,  which  they  recited  for  that  End,  Matt,  xxiit 
14.  and  Mark  xii.  40.  3.  They  obferved  ihperftitioufly 

their  Traditions,  and  neglefted  the  Commandments  of 
God,  Malt.  xv.  3.  and  xxiii.  24. 

The  Traditions  of  the  lnft  Kind,  were  three  principal : 
The  firfly  that  all  and  every  one  of  the  Books  mentioned 
in  the  JewiJh  Canon,  were  divine,  and  divinely  infpired. 
This  the  Jews  believed  as  an  Article  of  Faith*,  which 
notwithftanding  was  never  written  in  the  Old  Tcllament. 
I  he  fecond,  that  Women  had  fome  Remedy  againft  ori¬ 
ginal  Sin,  as  well  as  Men,  whatever  was  that  Remedy; 
and  this  is  no  where  written  in  the  Old  Tcllament. 
The  third,  that  the  bloody  Sacrifices  of  the  Old  Tc (la¬ 
ment  were  Types  of  that  of  Chrift  on  the  Croft:  This 
was  likewife  a  Dogma  of  Faith  ;  though  found  written 
neither  in  Mofes' s  Books,  nor  in  thofe  of  the  Prophets. 
I  he  firft  Tradition  is  eafily  imdcrflood  ;  but  the  two 
Jail  the  Catholicks  explain  thus. 

It  was  an  Article  of  Faith  among  the  Jews,  that  Wo* 
men  were  conceived  in  the  original  Sin  as  well  as  Men  : 
Therefore  it  was  likewife  an  Article  of  Faith  among 
them,  that  they  could  not  be  laved  but  by  means  of  fome 
Remedy  which  God  had  appointed  for  that  Purpofe. 
And  they  were  obliged  to  know  in  particular  what  was 
that  Remedy  ;  otherwife  all  Women  had  perifhed  with¬ 
out  Remedy.  But  it  was  never  wrote  in  the  Old  Telia* 
nient  what  chat  Remedy  was  ;  therefore  they  knew  it 
by  Tradition.  And  that  Tradition  was  neccflary  to  Salva¬ 
tion,  becaufe  without  Remedy  Women  could  not  be  laved. 

Likewife  they  believed  as  an  Article  ol  Faith,  that 
God  had  inlli tilted  ionic  of  their  bloody  Sacrifices  for  the 
Expiation  of  Sins:  Therefore  they  either  thought  thole 
Sacrifices  capable  of  rhcmfelvcs,  and  by  their  own  Vir¬ 
tue  to  expiate  Sins  ;  or  by  virtue  of  the  Paflion  and 
Death  of  Chrift,  lignified  by  thofe  Sacrifices :  II  the 
former,  they  were  1 1  ere  ticks  ;  if  the  latter,  they  were 
orthodox,  becaufe  they  believe  what  they  ought  to  be¬ 
lieve,  But  whence  had  they  that  Faith  and  Peiiualum  ? 

Wot 
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not  from  the  Scripture,  fince  that  was  never  written  in 
the  Old  Te (lament ;  therefore  it  muft  have  been  from 
tradition.  Which  Tradition  was  neceflary  to  Salvation, 
pot  that  it  was  neceflary  for  every  of  the  People  in  parti' 
cular,  to  believe  that  Chrift’s  Death  was  reprefented  by 
their  bloody  Sacrifices ;  but  only  by  fome  of  them,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Priefts  and  Doftors  ;  whofe  Office  it  was 
to  teach  and  inftruft  others.  Ocherwife  the  whole  Syna¬ 
gogue  had  been  without  Faith  in  this  Point,  which  was 
an  cfTential  one. 

As  to  the  Traditions  of  the  New  T eft  ament.  The  Ca¬ 
tholicks  obferve,  three  particular  Things  relating  to  them, 
j  In  general,  that  there  are  fome  divine,  and  apoftolical 
Tradition s  which  are  of  an  equal  Authority  with  the  Scrip¬ 
ture.  2.  In  particular  that  fome  of  them  belong  to 
Faith  ;  and  others  to  Manners  and  external  Rites.  3.  That 
befides  thefe  there  are  others,  which  though  they  be  but 
ecclefiaftical,  and  have  not  the  fame  Authority  as  the 
apoftolical  ones,  fhould,  notwithftanding,  be  oblerved 
by  Chriftians.  Which  three  Kinds  of  Traditions  they  ex¬ 
plain  in  the  following  Manner. 

1.  Generally  fpeaking,  fay  they,  there  are  fome  apo- 
ftolical  Traditions ?  which  are  not  contained  exprefly  in 
the  Scripture,  and  which,  notwithftanding,  have  die 
lame  Authority  with  the  Scripture*,  2  Tbejf.  ii.  14.  There - 
fere,  Brethren ?  ft  and  fa  ft,  and  hold  the  Traditions  which 
ye  have  been  i aught ,  whether  by  Word  or  our  Epiftle.  On 
which  Paifage  St.  Chryfoftom  writes  thus :  Hence  it  appears 
that  he  had  not  digefted  all  Things  in  his  Epiftle ,  but  had 
delivered  fever al  of  them  without  Epiftle s  ;  and  thefe  were 
equally  Articles  of  Faith  as  thofe.  And  Epiphanius , 
Uicrcf  6  r .  We  mutt  alfo  ufe  T r adit  ions?  for  all  Things 
cannot  be  contained  in  the  divine  Scripture  \  wherefore  the 
Apoftles  have  deliver'd  fome  of  them  in  Writings  and  others 
in  Tradition  ;  according  to  what  the  Apoftle  fays ?  as  I  have 
delivered  it  to  you.  And  St.  Baft l?  Lib .  de  fpirit .  fan  ft. 
c.  27.  the  Dogma's  which  are  obferved  and  preached  in  the 
Church ?  we  have  them ,  in  Fart  from  written  Doftrinei 
and  in  Part  from  the  Tradition  of  the  Apoftles?  which  have 
both  the  fame  Force  ;  and  Damafcenus ?  Lib.  4.  c.  1 7.  the 
/ipoftles  have  deliver'd  fever  al  Things  without  reducing  them 
into  Writing. 

When  they  areafked,  how  Traditions  can  have  an  equal 
Force  and  Authority  with  the  Scripture?  They  anfwer, 
that  as  the  Command  of  a  Prince  has  the  fame  Force  a- 
mong  his  Subjects,  whether  it  be  written  or  declared- 
viva  voce :  It  is  the  fame  of  the  Word  of- God,  whether 
it  be  written  or  not.  And  if  it  be  urged  further,  that 
Tradition  is  not  the  Word  of  God:  They3!!  anfwer  in 
the  Negative  ;  for,  fay  they,  as  the  Dodlrine  of  the  Apo- 
ftles,  contained  in  their  Writings,  is  called  the  Word  of 
God,  becaufe  it  was  divinely  infpired;  likewife  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Apoftles,  which  was  deliver’d  viva  voce? 
and  without  being  reduced  into  Writing,  is  the  Word  of 
God  :  Which  they  prove  thus,  as  the  Do&rinc  of  Mat¬ 
thew  ^  Mark ?  Luke?  Joint?  Patti ,  Peter ,  James ?  and 
Jude?  reduced  into  writing,  in  the  Gofpel,  and  the  Epi- 
ftlcs,  is  called  the  Word  of  God,  becaufc  divinely  in- 
fyired  ;  like  wile  the  Doctrine  of  Andrew ?  Philip ,  Bar¬ 
tholomew?  Matthias?  and  Barnabas?  which  they  have 
preached  viva  voce ,  muft  be  called  the  Word  of  God, 
as  having  been  likewife  divinely  infpired  ;  and  we  are 
no  Ids  obliged  to  believe  thofe  Apoftlcs  who  have  not 
wrote,  than  thofe  who  have. 

2.  Particularly  fpeaking,  continue  they,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  apoftolical  Traditions  of  the  Dogma’s  of  Faith  :  And 
fume  of  Manners  or  external  Rites. — To  prove  the  for- 
imt,  they  lay,  that  there  are  three  very  neceflary  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Faith,  which  we  have  from  Tradition ,  and  not 
bom  the  Scripture.  The  firft  is,  that  the  whole  Scrip- 
u,rc  ol  the  Old  and  New  Tdlaincnt,  taken  together,  is 
tlic  \\rord  of  God,  The  other,  that  the  whole  Scripture, 
Specially  in  thofe  Things  which  are  neceflary  to  Faith, 
aiul  Salvation,  has  been  preferved  to  us  fafe,  and  uncor- 
mpted.  The  third?  that  we  have  the  true  and  genuine 
°tn,c  thereof.  For,  argue  they,  if  we  admit  thefe  Prin- 
(|}>k\s  of  Faith,  we  ncccflarily  admit  the  Tradition ? 

whereby  we  have  received  them.  If  we  rejedl  them,  our 
bnth  is  vain. 

Mules  thefe  three,  continue  they,  there  arc  others, 
which  we  have  likewife  by  Tradition.  The  firft?  chat 
Symbol  of  Faith  be  truly  canonical  and  apoftolical. 

Vol.  XL 
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Of  which  Sc.  Bafil?  Lib .  de  fpirit.  fan  ft.  c.  27.  I  omit 
the  reft ?  fays  he,  but  from  which  Scriptures  have  we  the 
Profejfton  of  Faith ,  whereby  we  believe  in  the  Father ?  Son , 
and  Holy  Ghoft?  as  if  he  would  lay,  we  have  it  not  from 
the  Scripture,  but  from  Tradition .  For  he  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  there  are  feveral  Dogma3 s  which  we  believe, 
not  becaufc  they  are  written,  but  becaufe  they  were  de¬ 
liver’d,  vivd  voce ,  by  the  Apoftles.  The  fecond?  that 
Infants  are  to  be  baptifed.  OAgen?  on  the  flxth  Chapter 
of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans?  fays,  that  the  Church  has 
received  the  Tradition  from  the  Apoftles ?  that  Children , 
likewife?  are  to  be  baptifed.  And  St.  Auguft.  lib.  de  genefi 
ad  liter,  c.  23.  the  Cuftom  of  our  Mother  the  Church ? 
fays  he,  in  bapiiftng  Infants ,  is  neither  to  be  defpifed  nor 
conftder'd  as  fiperjhtous  •?  neither  Jhould  it  be  believed?  but 
becaufe  it  is  an  apoftolical  Tradition.  The  third,  that 
thole  who  have  been  baptifed  by  Heretirks,  are  not  to 
be  re-baptifed,  again  ft  Sr.  Cyprian  \  According  to  St. 
Auguft  in?  Lib.  de  Baptifm.  contr.  Donatft.  c.  7.  Which 
Cuftom,  fays  lie,  (viz.  of  not  repeating  Baptifm,)  /  be - 
lieve  to  be  of  apoftolical  Tradition.  And  Lib.  5.  c.  25. 
that  Cuftom  which  was  oppofed  to  Cyprian,  we  muft  believe 
has  for  its  Source  the  apoftolical  Tradition.  The  fourth , 
that  the  blefled  Mary?  Mother  of  Chrift,  remained  a 
Virgin  after  her  Delivery,  again  ft  the  damnable  Hercfy 
of  Helvidius  ■?  exprefied  by  St.  Auguft  in?  Lib.  i .  de  Hat- 
ref.  c.  84.  The  Hclvidians,  Difciples  of  Helvidius,  con¬ 
tradicted  the  Virginity  of  Mary  in  fitch  a  Manner ,  that 
they  pretended  that  ft:s  has  had?  after  Chrift  was  born ,  0- 
ther  Children  by  her  Sponfe  Jofepb.  The  fifth,  that  in  the 
Adminiftrarion  of  Baptifm,  thefe  Words  are  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  Name  of  the  Father?  and 
of  the  Son?  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  And  unlefs  they  be 
pronounced,  the  Baptifm  is  not  valid.  Which,  fay  they, 
is  admitted,  likewife,  by  our  Adverfarics  •,  though  it 
cannot  be  proved'  othenvife  than  by  Tradition,  and  the 
conftant  Prattiee  of  the  Church.  The  fix th?  that  there 
is  a  certain  and  determinate  Number  of  Sacraments  in 
the  New  Teftament ;  which  both  the  Catholicks  and 
their  Adverfaries  believe  ;  with  this  Difference,  that  the 
Catholicks  believe  rhat  Number  feptennary,  feveral  Lu¬ 
therans  ternary,  and  almoft  all  the  Calvinifls  binary : 
But  this  Number,  .whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  exprefied 
or  defined  in  the  Scripture.  The  Catholicks  confc/s, 
that  they  have  their  feptennary  one  from  'tradition,  and 
the  Declaration  of  the  Church  *,  and  challenge  their  Ad¬ 
verfaries  to  fhew  whence  they  have  their  binary  or  tenary  : 
Nor  from  the  Scripture,  lay  they,  as  they  pretend  to  prove 
hereafter. 

It  may  be  objected  to  them,  that  fome  of  thofe  Points 
can  be  proved  by  the  Scripture  *,  as,  v.gr.  that  Infants 
are  to  be  baptifed,  which  can  be  proved  by  this'  Pafiage 
of  John  iii.  5.  Except  a  Man  be  born  of  Water?  and  of 
the  Spirit?  he  cannot  enter  into  the' Kingdom  of  God.  Li  Ice- 
wife,  that  thefe  Words  are  to  be  pronounced,  I  baptife 
thee  in  the  Name  of  the  Father?  &c.  is  evident  from 
this  Pa  fill  ge,  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Go  ye?  therefore ,  and 
teach  all  Nations?  bapiiftng  thenr  in  the  Name  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther?  and  of  the  Son?  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  To  which 
the  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  fome  of  thole  Points  can  be 
proved  by  the  Scripture,  when  it  appears  that  they  have 
the  true  and  genuine  Senfe  of  the  Scripture,  ;  but  if  does 
not  always  appear,  other  Wife  than  by  Tradition  and 
Practice,  which  is  the  true  and  genuine  Senfe  of  the 
Scripture,  v.  gr.  if  it  appeared  that  thefe  Words,  Ex¬ 
cept  a  Man  be  born  of  Water?  &c.  have  no  other  Senfe 
than  this  :  Except  a  Man  be  baptifed  of  the  Baptifm  of 
Water;  for  it  would  very  well  follow  hence,  that  Infants 
are  to  be  baptifed.  But  this  Senlc,  fay  they,  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  but  by  Tradition,  neither  can  they  refute,  by  the 
Scripture  alone  Calvin ,  who  denies  that  to  be  the  true 
Senfe  of  that  Paflhgc,  but  only  by  this  Rcafon,  that  we 
have  received  this  Senfe  from  our  Anccftors  by  a  conti¬ 
nual  Tradition.  In  the  fame  Manner,  if  it  was  certain, 
that  when  Chrift  laid,  baptijing  them  in  the  Name  of  the 
Father ?  and  of  the  Son?  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft?  that  lie 
commanded  his' Difciples  to  pronounce  thefe  Words,  I 
baptife  thee  in  the  Name  of  the  Father ?  and  of  the  Son?  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft?  the  Thing  would  be  without  Difficul¬ 
ty  ;  but  this  is  nor  certain  from  the  bare  Words  ol  the 
Scripture  ;  for  as  Chrift  laid,  baptife  them  in  the.  Name  of 
the  Father?  See.  lie  has  laid,  likewife,  in  oilier  Places,  if 
1 3  A  you 


1102, 
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you  ajk  any  Thing  of  my  Father  in  my  Name  he'll  give  it 
you.  And  Iikewife  the  Apoftle,  r  Cor.  x.  31.  Whether , 
therefore ,  ye  eat  or  drink ,  or  wbat fo ever  ye  do ,  ^//  to 
the  Glo?y  of  God.  Notwithflanding  which  it  is  nor  ne- 
ceffary,  that  he  who  afks  fomething  of  the  Father  in 
Chrift’s  Name  fhould  pronounce  thefe  Words,  I  ajk 
this ,  or  that ,  in  the  Name  of  Chrifi.  And  that  in  the 
firfl  Cafe  of  Baptifm,  it  is  neceffary  to  pronounce  the 
Words,  and  not  in  the  latter,  of  afking  fomething  in  the 
Name  of  Chrifi,  we  have  it  only  from  the  Pradtice  of  the 
Church,  tranfmitted  to  us  by  Tradition. 

Thefe,  fay  they,  are  .fufficient  for  the  firfl  Part  of 
their  Conclufion,  and  they  endeavour  to  confirm,  like- 
wife,  the  latter  Part,  by  various  Examples.  For  there 
are  feveral  ecclefiaftical  Rites,  in  their  Sentiment,  which 
have  been  received  from  the  Apoflles  by  the  foie  Tra¬ 
dition  ;  fuch  as  thefe  following  :  1.  That  the  Exorcifm, 
and  other  Ceremonies  be  ufed  in  Baptifm,  according  to 
Tertnllian ,  Lib.  de  corona  milit.  c.  3.  And  St.  Bafil, 
Lib.  de  fpirit.  fan  ft.  c .  27.  2.  That  there  fliould  be 

three  Immerfions  ufed  in  Baptifm,  according  to  the 
fame  St.  Bafil ;  that  the  Sign  of  the  Crois  fliould  be 
made  on  the  Forehead  of  the  Perfon  who  is  baptifed, 
&c.  If  you  afk  a  Law  from  the  Scripture,  fays  T ertul- 
lian ,  Lib.  de  corona  milit.  c.  7.  Fo  authorife  thofe ,  and 
other  fuch  Fra  ft  ices ,  you'll  find  none,  the  Tradition  is  of¬ 
fered  to  you  as  Author  thereof,  Cuftom  to  confirm  them ,  and 
Faith  to  obferve  them. 

3.  Befides  the  aforelaid  Traditions,  which  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  us  from  the  Apoflles,  fay  they,  there  are 
fome  other  ecclefiaftical  ones,  which,  after  the  Times  of 
the  Apoflles,  have  been  introduced  by  the  Prelates  of  the 
Church  ;  and  which  though  they  have  not  the  fame  Au¬ 
thority  of  the  Apoflolical,  deferve,  notwithilanding  to 
be  obferved  by  the  Chriftians.  St.  Auguftin  fpeaks  of 
both,  Epift.  11S.  when  he  fays :  Thofe  Things  which  are 
not  written ,  but  are  only  delivered  to  us,  viva  voce,  and 
which  are  obferved  throughout  the  whole  Earth,  are  given 
to  be  underjlood,  either  by  the  Apoflles  themfelves,  or  by  the 
general  Councils ,  whofe  wholefotne  Authority  in  the  Church, 
isy  that  we  jbould  retain  their  Commands  and  Statutes , 
as  thofe ,  that  the  Paffion  of  oar  Lord,  his  Refurreftion  and 
Afcenfion  into  Heaven  fhould  be  annually  celebrated  in  a  fo¬ 
lium  Manner,  &c.  for  by  this  Particle,  or,  by  the  Apoflles 
themfelves ,  he  underflands  the  apoflolical  Traditions  ;  and 
by  this,  or  the  general  Councils ,  he  underflands  the  eccle- 
liaflical  ones :  And  then  adds,  that  it  is  an  infolent  Folly 
to  difpute ,  whether  what  is  obferved  by  the  univerfal 
Church  fhould  be  p  radii  fed. 

And  luch  is  the  Sentiment  of  the  Catholicks,  with 
Regard  to  Traditions,  both  apoflolical  and  ecclefiaflical  ; 
which,  fay  they,  is  confirmed  by  the  Authority  of  the 
Apoflles,  and  of  the  antient  Fathers. 

Let’s  fee,  at  prefent,  what  is  that  of  their  Adverfa- 
ries*  that  by  comparing,  afterwards,  both  Sentiments 
together,  we  may  be  capable  to  judge  which  is  bell. 

Thofe  who  have  made  a  Divorce  with  the  Roman 
Church  reject  all  Sorts  of  Traditio?is ,  and  admit  nothing 
but  what  is  found  contained  in  the  Scripture  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teflamcnt.  For  which  the  Catholicks  accufc 
them  of  finning  in  lour  different  Manners,  1.  Becaufe, 
in  that,  fay  they,  they  imitate  the  antient  Hercticks. 
2.  Becaufe  they  di /agree  among  themfelves.  3.  Becaufe 
they  attribute  falfly  and  malicioufly  levcral  Things  to  the 
Catholicks.  4.  And,  becaufe  they  argue  ignorantly  from 
feme  PafThges  of'  the  Scripture  againll  Traditions  \  all 
which  four  Accufations  they  endeavour  to  make  good, 
each  by  itfcJf,  in  die  following  Manner. 

1.  As  the  Catholicks,  fay  they,  in  admitting  the  Tra¬ 
ditions ,  follow  the  common  Sentiment  of  the  antient 


Fathers;  Iikewife  their  Advcrlaries ,  in  rejecting 
them,  follow  the*  common  Sentiment  of  the  antient 
FI  ere  ticks.  For  the  ancient  Hercticks,  Iikewife,  ufed  to 


call  always  to  the  Scriptures,  and  rejedt  the  Traditions , 
and  particularly  thefe  :  1.  The  Arums,  who,  difputing 
the  Divinity  of  Chrifi,  would  admit  nothing  but  the 
Scripture  ;  whence  Maximiuus, an  Arian  Bifhop,  difputing 
with  St.  Auguftin ,  laid,  if  you  alledgc  fomething  from  the 
Scripture ,  which  every  Body  knows ,  we  mufi  hear  it.  But 


thofe  l Fords  which  are  not  found  in  the  Scripture ,  have  no 
Influence  over  us.  This  Argument  is  quoted  by  St.  An - 


gift  in,  lib.  1.  cont.  Maxi  min. 


2.  Tlie  1 Macedonians  and 


Eunomians,  who  would  not  admit  this  Speech  Cd— 
be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  cZ;! 
becaufe  it  was  not  found  in  the  Scripture,  of  whom  s’ 
Bafil  fpeaks,  lib .  de  Spirit,  fan  ft.  c.  2  6.  towards  the  Kn-[ 
that  thefe  are  continually  baafling  that  the  Glorification  Zf 
God  with  the  Holy  Gbojl,  wants  Proof,  wants  the  Scr'l 
ture.  And  at  the  Beginning,  c.  24.  But  that  our  Prop 
fit  ion  wants  Proof,  becaufe  it  is  not  found  in  the  Script Ire 
is  what  we  deny  ;  for  if  710 thing  was  received  but  what 
found  in  the  Scripture,  the  Scripture  itfelf  would  not  lie  -  ° 
ceived .  Therefore  I  believe  thett  it  is  apoflolical  to  adhere  Z/Z 
wife  not  to  written  Traditions.  3.  Eutyches ,  who  denying 
two  Natures  in  Chrifi,  laid,  I  have  710 1  learned  two 
tares  in  the  Scripture,  to  which  the  Priefl  Mamas  anfweri 
neither  do  we  learn  7 lomoufion  in  the  Scripture,  which  \Z 
find  in  the  general  Council  of  Chalcedon,  Aft.  \ .  wj  f 

the  fifth  Adtion  of  the  Council  of  Conflantinople  was  read 
over2gain.  4.  The  Pelagians ,  who  ufed  to  fay  ;  p}Jcr , 

fore  let  us  believe  what  we  read,  and  conftder  as  a  Crime  Zo 
ejlablifh  what  we  do  not  read,  which  Sentiment  of  the  A 
lagians  is  related  by  St.  Auguftin,  lib.  de  Nat.  &Grat  c  1 

The  Catholicks  urge  further,  that  though  their  Adver* 
faries  agree  with  all  the  ancient  Hereticks  in  rejtdlino-  the 
Traditions  j  they,  notwithilanding,  do  not  agree  anions 
themfelves  on  that  Subject.  That  fome  of  them  rejeft 
entirely  all  Traditions,  without  Diflindlion,  whether  thev 
pertain  to  Faith,  or  to  the  external  Worfhip  of  Gocf- 
and  will  believe  or  do  nothing  elfe  but  what  the  Scrim 
ture  commands  to  believe  or  clo.  Thus  Calvin  lib 
hiftilut.  c.  88.n.  S.  Let  this  be,  fays  he,  a  con  ft  am  MaZ- 
im,  that  there  is  no  other  Word  of  God  to  be  believed  in  tlx 
Church  but  what  is  firft  written  in  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets,  and  afterwards  in  the  apoflolical  l  Frit  mgs :  And  that 
there  is  no  other  Manner  to  teach  in  the  Church ,  but  that 
which  is  agreeable  to  that  Word  ;  and  in  the  Book  of  rA 
Neceility  of  reforming  the  Church,  God  not  only  conftders  a] 
needlefs,  what,  in  View  of  werfhipping  him,  we  under¬ 
take,  befides  his  Commandment  ;  but  even  abominates  it 
openly.  And  in  his  Epiflle  87,  to  the  Protedlorof  Ended: 
When  it  is  ghteflion  of  a  legitimate  Reformation ,  we  mufi 
return  to  the  Word  of  God.  And  Iikewife  the  Calvinfis 
in  the  Synod  of  Utrecht,  in  the  Prologue  of  their  Ordi¬ 
nances,  n.  2.  we  oblige  onrfclvcs,  fay  they,  by  an  Oath, 
that ,  in  this  Province,  we  will  7iot  embrace  and  follow 
atty  other  Doftrhie ,  Rule,  Me  afire,  atid  Form  of  Faith, 
and  Chriftian  Conduft,  but  the  folc  Word  of  God  exprcjfcd 
in  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftatncnt. 

Others  admit  fome  Traditions  only,  as  Kemnitius  in 
his  Examen  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Sejf.  4.  in  the  fccond 
Kind  of  Traditions ,  where  he  fays :  JFe  receive  with  Re¬ 
verence  the  Traditions  whereby  the  Book  of  the  [acred 
Scriptures  are  delivered  into  our  Hands.  And  in  the  5th 
Kind,  Origen  and  Auguftin  affirm  that  the  Baptifm  of  In¬ 
fants  is  an  apoflolical  Tradition  :  This  we  receive.  And 
in  the  7  th  Kind  ;  Therefore  it  is  certain  from  the  l  Vi  tings 
of  the  Apoflles  that  they  have  left  fome  Rites  and  Tradi¬ 
tions  to  the  Churches .  And  it  is  alfo  very  likely  that  they 
have  left  fome  external  Rites  which  are  710 1  marked  in  the 
Scripture,  and  lower,  fuch  Rites  we  love,  and  retain  jujily\ 
fuch  as  are  the  Confeffion  of  Faith,  the  Renuntiation  to  the 
Devil,  and  the  other  Rites  in  the  /I dminift ration  of  Baptifm. 

Laflly ,  Others  ufc  a  Diflindlion.  They  lay  that  Tra¬ 
ditions  can  be  admitted  of  indifferent  Things;  but  not  of 
Things  neceflary  to  Salvation  5  for  it  is  1'ulIicicntJy  evi¬ 
dent  to  us  from  the  Scripture,  that  it  contains  entirely  all 
that  is  neceflary  to  Salvation  ;  fo  that  Tradition  would  be 
nccdlcls.  Bur,  fay  the  Catholicks ,  thofe  who  fpcak  thus 
incrcafe  the  Dif  fen  cion  ;  and  repugn  manifellly  to  Lu¬ 
ther  and  Kemnitius  \  for  Kcnmitius  confeftcs  that  the  Lu¬ 
therans  receive,  with  Rejpcft,  that  Tradition  whereby  the 
Scripurc  is  delivered  into  our  1  lands  .*  But  the  Scripture, 
according  to  them,  is  neceflary  to  Salvation;^  thcrefoie 
they  admit  fome  Tradition,  de  re,  neceflary  to  Salvation. 

Like  wile  Luther  teaches,  that  Infants  are  not  juiiilied 
by  Baptifn.,  but  by  the  adlual  Faith,  which  is  inlulet 
into  them  by  the  Force  of  the  ExoiviJin  before  Baptifm; 
and  without  that  Faith  they  cannot  be  laved,  or  receive 
Baptifm.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  Salvation  el-'*-ou ' 
ing  to  l .ut her)  depends  of  their  actual  Faith,  tuul  rain 
from  the  F.xomlin  ;  anti  conleqinu'ly  that  the  Fxoki  m 
is  ntrcfiiiry  10  the  Salvation  of  Infants  ;  but  the  m 

is  had  by  ‘ tradition ,  nut  by  the  Scripture:  1  h< a c  ok. 


THEOLOGT. 


according  to  Luther ,  lome  Tradition  is  necefiary,  dc  rc , 
t0  Salvation,  i’ll  quote  Luther’s  Words  in  their  proper 


non 


Place, 


The  Catholicks  pretend  that  their  Adverfaries  father 
palfhoods  upon  them.  And  i.  to  excite  Envy  againft 
them,  they  fay,  that  they  teach  that  the  Scripture  with¬ 
out  humane  Tradition ,  is  inefficient,  and  imperfcdt, 
•which  is  falfe,  fmce  the  Catholicks  do  not  teach  that  of 
human  Traditions ;  for  they  diftinguiffi  two  Sorts  of  Tra¬ 
ditions,  with  St.  Auguftin  ;  fome  apoftolical,  which  have 
the  fame  Authority  with  the  Scripture :  Others  ecclefi- 
aflical,  which  have  not  fo  much  Authority.  Therefore 
they  fay,  that  the  Scripture  does  not  fuffice  by  itfelf,  unlefs 
jt  be  accompanied  with  Traditions ,  which  is  accounted 
divine  and  not  human,  for  two  Reafons:  The  Jirft ,  be- 
caufe  the  Scripture  is  not  fufficient,  unlefs  we  be  lure  of 
its  true  and  genuine  Senfe  ;  which  Senfe  does  not  always 
appear,  otherwife  than  by  the  apoftolical  Tradition ,  as 
a  ready  obferved.  The  fecond,  becaufe  the  Chriftians 
believe  feverai  Things,  which  are  not  contained  in  the 
Scripture. 

2.  They  fay  that  the  Catholicks  reach,  that  by  human 
Traditions,  we  merit  the  Grace  of  Juftification,  and  the 
Remiffionof  Sins;  and  that  they  acknowledge  thefe  Sorts 
of  Traditions  for  their  Mediator  and  Juftificator.  Thus 
Philip  Melanfthon  in  the  Apology  of  the  Confeffion  of 
Jnjbourg .  Art.  15.  of  human  Traditio?is.  This  is  alfo 
falfe;  becaufe  they  teach  publicity,  that  we,  by  no 
means,  can  merit  Juftification,  or  the  Remiftion  of  Sins  ; 
but  that  it  is  given  us  gratis  by  the  Merits  of  Chrift,  as 
it  appears  from  the  Council  of  Trent ,  Sejf.  6.  Can.  8.  in 
thefe  Terms;  we  fay  that  we  are juftified gratis,  becaufe 
none  of  thofe  Things  which  precede  Juftification,  whether 
Faith  or  Works  merit  the  Grace  of  Juftification. 

3-  They  fay  that  the  Catholicks  teach,  that  all  their 
Traditions  are  apoftolical.  Thus  Calvin,  lib.  4.  lift i tut. 
c.  18.  6.  19.  The  Mafters  Romanft,  fays  he,  will  extort 
that  there  is  among  them  no  Ceremony  which  is  not  apofto¬ 
lical,  which,  the  Catholicks  fay,  is  falfe ;  for  they  ac¬ 
knowledge,  as  already  fo  often  repeated,  two  Sorts  of 
Traditions,  one  of  which  they  have  received  from  the 
Apoftles ;  and  the  others  which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Church,  after  the  Times  of  the  Apoftles. 

The  Roman  Catholicks  Adverfaries  objedt,  1.  againft 
the  Tradition ,  this  Paflageof  the  Deuteronomy,  c.  4.  v.  2. 
Ye  ftsall  not  add  icnto  the  Word  which  I  command  you  ;  nei¬ 
ther  fhall you  diminijh  ought  from  it.  W lienee  they  infer, 
that  all  Traditions  are  to  berejedted,  and  that  the  Catholicks 
fm  who  admit  them.  Why  ?  Becaufe  nothing  is  to  be 
added  to  the  written  Word  of  God;  which  the  Catholicks 
fay  is  an  ignorant  Obje&ion.  1.  Becaufe  in  wanting  to 
oppofe  the  Catholicks ,  they  oppofe  the  Apoftles,  from 
whom  they  have  received  the  Traditions ;  and  particu¬ 
larly  St.  Paul,  who  fays  keep  the  Traditions  which  you 
have  received.  They  oppofe  St.  Auguftin  and  the  other 
Fathers,  who  have  embraced  the  Traditions.  They  con- 
tradiift  themfelves  ;  becaufe  themfelves,  according  to 
Kami  tins,  receive  with  Refpcdl  the  Tradition  of  the 
Scripture,  of  the  Exorcifm,  and  feverai  others ;  there¬ 
fore  if  the  Catholicks  fin  in  admitting  th a  Traditions,  the 
Apoftles,  Fathers,  and  Lutherans  themfelves -fin  likewife  ; 

and  if  they  arc  all  innocent,  why  ffiould  the  Catholicks  be 
condemned  ? 

Bcfides,  urge  the  Roman  Catholicks,  they  d0  not  un- 
derftand  the  Senfe  of  the  Paflagc  they  quote;  which 
Scnie  is  colledled  from  the  Context,  which  runs  thus, 
how. therefore,  hearken  O  Ifracl,  unto  the  Statutes  and  tin - 
i0  thc  Judgments  which  I  teach  you,  for  to  do  them,  that 
)ou  may  live,  and  go  in  and  pojj'cfs  thc  Land  which  the 

°f'y°ur  Fathcrs  g™c  yc ;  ye  ftsall  not  add  unto 
wclVord  which  1  command  yon ,  neither  ftsall  you  diminijh 
ought  from  it.  Keep  thc  Commandments  of  the  Lord  your 
W,  which  1  command  you-,  as  if  he  would  fay,  I  would 
give  you  the  ceremonial  and  judicial  Precepts,  which  you 
,m,ft  rchgioufly  obferve,  which  is  figniliecl  by  this  Phrafe, 
yc  mil  not  add  or  diminijh  ;  which  is  explained  in  other 
1  laces  m  diflerent  Words,  though  in  the  lame  Senfe, 

Y  Jhall  not  decline  from  them,  either  to  the  rivht  or  to  the 


T 1  as  Deuteronomy  xvii.  vcr.  20.  Let  him  ' learn  to  fear 

,  \  Urf  Go‘K  Mid  keep  bis  Words  and  Ceremonies,  and 
10  {°  decline  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

1  ncriiore,  thole  Tallages  lignily  thefe  three  Things, 


r.  To  obferve  religiouHy  the  mofaical  Pi’cCcp.'S.  i.  To 
not  decline  from  them  either  to  the  right  or  left.  3.  To 
neither  add  nor  diminiffi  any  Thing  in  their  OblefVation* 
which  is  not  to  be  underftood  as.  if  it  was  not  allowed  to 
add  new  Precepts  (otherwife  it  had  not  been  allowed  to 
add  the  evangelical  Precepts  of  the  Faith  of  the  Trinity 
of  Baptifm,  of  the  Eucharift,  £sV.)  but  that  the  molaicai 
Precepts  are  not  to  be  corrupted  in  their  Obfervance,  ei¬ 
ther  by  Addition,  or  Diminution,  but  muft  be  kept 
whole,  v.  gr.  it  was  a  mofaical  Precept,  that  a  Woman 
after  Ihe  had  been  delivered  of  a  male  Child,  ffiould  be 
unclean  for  feven  Days  fucceffively,  and  the  eighth  Day 
the  Child  ffiould  be  circumcifed,'  Levit.  xii.  2.  fo  which 
Precept  it  was  not  lawful  to  add  or  diminiffi  from,  i.  e. 
It  was  not  lawful  to  circumcile  the  Child  either  befoi'e  or 
after  the  eighth  Day.  Thc  fame  muft  be  faid  of  the 
other  Precepts,  as  we  ffiall  fee  in  the  next  Obje&ion. 

The  Catholicks  urge  further,  that  it  appears  hence, 
that  the  Teftimony  of  Deuteronomy,  which  their  Adver¬ 
faries  urge  againft  them  with  lb  much  Warmth,  is  no¬ 
thing  to  the  Purpole :  Unlefs  they  would  argue  thus; 
the  Jews  were  obliged  to  obferve  religiouHy  the  moiai- 
cal  Precepts;  therefore  the  Chriftians  muft  not  admit  the 
apoftolical  Traditions,  but  be  contented  with  thc  Scrip¬ 
ture  alone  :  Which  Confequcnce,  lay  they,  every  Body 
fees,  is  certainly  abfurd  and  ridiculous.  But  to  render 
the  Thing  ftill  clearer,  they  affi  their  AdverJaries  if  they 
think  that  that  Teftimony  belong  to  thc  Jews  alone,  or 
to  the  Chriftians  likewife  ?  If  it  belongs  to  the  Jews  alone, 
why  is  it  urged  againft  the  Chriftians?  Or  why  are  the 
Lutherans  and  Calvin ft s  of  Opinion,  that  we  are  not 
obliged  to  keep  it  ?  If  it  belongs,  likewife,  to  the  Chri¬ 
ftians,  why  don’t  their  Adverfaries  keep  the  mofaical 
Precepts  ?  Why  are  they  not  circumcifed  ?  And,  laftly, 
why  do  they  urge  againft  the  Catholicks  this  Particle,  Ye 
fhall  not  add ,  and  do  not  urge,  likewife,  againft  them- 
fclves  the  other.  Ye  ftsall  not  dhninifis.  For  fince  that 
Paflage  is  taken  from  the  Old  Teftament,  and  it  has 
an  immediate  Report  to  the  Old  Teftament,  to  which  it 
is  forbidden  by  God,  to  add,  or  to  diminiffi  from,  fince 
there  was  no  mention  yet  of  the  New  Teftament ;  why 
have  the  Reformers  attempted  to  diminiffi  from  the  Old 
Teftament,  by  refufing  the  Precepts  thereof,  fmce  it  is 
equally  forbidden  to  diminiffi  from  it,  as  it  is  to  add  to 
ic?  Here  they  muft  remain  Mutes;  fay  the  Catholicks. 

The  fecond  Objection  is  taken  from  this  of  Deutero¬ 
nomy  xii.  32.  What  Thing  foever  I  command  you ,  obferve 
to  do  it :  Thou  ftsall  not  add  thereto ,  nor  dim  ini  {Is  from  it. 
Hence  our  Adverfaries  infer,  likewife,  lay  the  Cacho- 
licks,  that  all  Traditions,  and  human  Precepts  are  null, 
and  to  be  defpifed  ;  why  ?  becaufe  nothing  is  to  be  done 
but  what  God  commands:  Wherefore  what  Men  com¬ 
mands  is  not  to  be  done.  Which  Objection,  lay  they, 
is  as  great  an  Incprhyas  the  former,  t.  If  all  human  Pre¬ 
cepts  are  null,  and  to  be  defpifed,  what  ffiall  we  lay  of 
the  Jews,  who  obferved  religiouHy  the  Precept  of  thc 
Feaft  of  the  Enc<cnians,  which  was  not  divine,  but  hu¬ 
man  ?  What  of  thc  Rcchabites,  who  obferved  religiouHy 
the  Precept  of  their  Father  Jonadab ,  to  abftain  from 
Wine,  Jer.xxxv.  6.  What  of  the  ApollJes,  who  in  the 
Council  of  Jcrufalcm,  commanded  the  Abltinence  from 
Blood,  and  Things  fuflbeated  ?  A  As  xv.  2  9.  What  of  St. 
Paul,  who  diftinguifhes  between  his  Precepts  and  thofe 
of  Chrift  ?  1  Cor.  vii.  12.  What  of  Magiftraccs,  who  make 
Laws  to  maintain  Peace  and  Jullice  in  the  Republic!*? 
Laftly,  what  of  their  Advcrlaries  themfelves,  who  in  their 
Synods  and  Conventicles,  make  eccleliailical  Laws  and 
Statutes,  which  every  Body  obferve  ? 

2.  They  urge,  that  the  Senfe  of  this  Paflage,  is  not 
that  given  to  it  by  their  Advcrlaries,  but  quite  another, 
but  as  in  the  preceding  Teftimony,  it  was  a  Quellion  of 
Obfervance  of  all  the  mofaical  Precepts  in  general,  hkc- 
wife  it  is  Quellion  here  of  the  Oblervance  of  a  particular 
Precept  of  Sacrilicc.  I  he  Text  is  this,  Dcuicronom. 
c.  xii.  ver.  29,  30,  31,  32.  when  the  Lord  thy  God  Jhall 
cut  off  thc  Nations  from  before  thee ,  whither  thou  yo  to 
poftejs  them,  and  thou  ft  creed  them ,  and  dwclleth  in  their 
Land:  Take  heed  to  thyfelf  that  thou  be  not  fnared  by  fol¬ 
lowing  them,  after  that  they  he.  deft  royal  from  before  thee, 
and  that  thou  enquire  not  after  their  Gods\  faying ,  how  did 
thefe  Nations  Jerve  their  Go, Is  ?  even  ft  will  l  do  likewife , 
thou  J halt  not  do  fo  unto  the  Lord  thy  God :  Par  every  Abo  ¬ 
mination 
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mi  nation  to  the  Lord  which  he  hates ,  have  they  done  unto 
their  Gods :  for  even  their  Sons  and  their  Daughters  they 
have  burnt  in  the  Fire  to  their  Gods.  What  7  hing  foever 
I  command  you  obferve  to  do  it:  Thou  shalt  not 

ADD  THERETO,  NOR  DIMINISH  FROM  IT. 

The  Senle  is ;  when  you  fhall  come  into  the  Land  of 
Promile,  and  offi-r  a  Sacrifice  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou 
fhall  not  imitate  the  Gentiles,  who  offer  their  Sons  and 
Daughters  by  Fire,  to  their  falfe  Divinities;  but  /halt 
offer  only  what  I  command  thee :  viz.  of  the  Animals, 
Sheep,  Goars,  He-Goats,  and  Calves ;  Doves,  Sparrows, 
Turtles  :  Of  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  Bread,  Flour,  Salt, 
Incenfe,  &c.  Of  Liquors,  Blood,  Wine,  Oil,  Water: 
Do  this  on'y,  i.  e.  offer  it  to  the  Lord  ;  and  thou  fhalt 
add  nothing  to  it  from  the  Sacrifices  of  the  Gentiles,  nor 
diminifli  any  of  the  Things  enumerated  here. 

7'he  Catholicks  afk  their  Adverfaries,  what  they  can 
conclude  from  that;  unlefs  they  reafon  thus:  The  Jews 
were  obliged  to  offer  only  in  Sacrifices,  thofe  Things 
which  God  had  determined ;  therefore  the  Chriftians  are 
not  obliged  to  obferve  human  Precepts,  whether  they 
be  civil,  or  eccldialtical  :  JVho  can  help  Laughing  at  fuch 
Re  a  fining  ? 

The  third  Objeclion  is  taken  from  Galat.  i.  8.  But 
though  we,  or  an  Angel  from  Heaven ,  preach  any  other 
G  of  pel  unto  you ,  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto 
you,  let  him  be  occur  fid.  And  lower.  If  any  Man  preach 
any  other  Gofpcl  unto  you ,  than  that  ye  have  received let 
him  be  accurfid.  Therefore,  fay  they,  it  is  not  lawful  to 
admit  Traditions. 

To  this  the  Catholicks  anfwer,  i.  That  the  fame  Ar¬ 
gument  may  be  retorted  on  their  Adverfaries  in  this 
Manner.  If  any  Man  preach  any  other  Gofpel  unto  you 
than  that  the  Apoftle  has  preached,  let  him  be  accurfed  : 
Their  Adverfaries  preach  another  Golpel  than  that  the 
Apoftle  has  preached,  becaule  they  oppole  the  Tradi¬ 
tions  ;  contrary  to  what  the  Apoftle  has  faid,  keep  the 
Traditions:  Therefore  let  them  be  accurfed. 

2.  That  from  what  the  Apoftle  lays,  we  mull  End 
whether  Traditions  be  condemned  in  this  Place,  or  not. 
The  Meaning  of  the  Apoftle  is  this :  The  Galatians  had 
been  taught  by  St.  Paul,  that  the  Ceremonies  of  the 
Law  of  Mofes  were  abrogated  ;  and  that  no  Body  could 
be  juftified  by  fuch  Ceremonies,  but  by  Faith  in  Chrift, 
(ch.  ii.  1 6.)  they  were  afterwards  incited  to  renounce  that 
Dodtrine,  by  fome  falfe  Apoftles,  who  taught,  that  they 
could  not  be  faved  by  Faith  in  Chrift,  unlefs  they  were 
likewife  circumcifed,  and  obferved  the  other  mofaical 
Ceremonies,  (ch.  i.  6.  and  iii.  i.  and  iv.  9.  and  v.  1.) 
again  ft  thole  falfe  Apoftles  Paul  f  peaks,  when  he  fays. 
If  any  Alan  preach  unto  you  any  other  Gofpel  than  that 
you  have  have  received >  let  him  be  accurfid.  As  if  he 
fhould  fay  ;  you  have  learned  of  me,  chat  a  Man  is  ju¬ 
ftified  by  Faith  in  Chrift,  and  not  by  the  Obfervancc  of 
the  Mofaical  Law  ;  if  any  Body  teaches  you  otherwife, 
let  him  be  accurfed  :  But  it  docs  not  follow  hence,  that 
the  apoftolical  Traditions  are  to  be  rejected,  but  are,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  obferved,  fincc  they  are  not  again  ft 
what  St.  Paul  preached  to  the  Galatians  of  J unification, 
but  are  rather  the  fame  Tiling  he  preached  to  the  Thef- 
Jalonians ,  when  he  laid,  Keep  the  Traditions  which  you 
have  learned. 

The  fourth  Objection  is  taken  from  this  of  the  Apo- 
calyffi  xxii.  18.  If  any  Body  add  to  thefe ,  God  fhall  add 
to  him  the  Woes  written  in  this  Book,  and  if  any  one 
diminifijes  from  the  Words  of  the  Book  of  this  Prophecy , 
God  /hall  take  his  Part  off  the  Book  of  Life .  Therefore 
it  is  not  lawful  to  acid  traditions. 

The  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  this  Tcftimony  condemn 
the  Lutherans ,  who  not  only  diminifli  from  the  Words 
of  the  Book  of  that  Prophecy,  but  confider  the  whole 
Book  as  apocryphal.  But  however  it  does  not  condemn 
Traditions,  becaule  it  does  not  forbid  that  any  Thing 
fhould  be  admitted  befides  the  apocalyptical  Prophecy 
(otherwife  it  would  not  be  lawful  ro  admit  the  Prophe¬ 
cies  of  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  of  the  other  Prophets  of 
the  Old  Tcftamcm,  nor  likewife  the  Gofpels,  iipiflles, 
.Symbol  of  Faith)  but  it  only  forbids  depraving  the 
Words  of  the  apocalyptical  Prophecy,  which  he  inli- 
n uates,  can  be  done  in  two  Manners,  1.  By  Addition, 
ns  jf  any  one  added  fbmething  to  that  Prophecy,  as  Part 
thereof,  which  is  not  fitch.  2.  By  Diminution,  as  if 


fomething  was  taken  off  from  it,  as  if  it  did  not  b  1 
to  it,  though  it  really  belongs  to  it.  But  the  Catd 
fay  that  they  do  neither.  ^ 

This  they  prove  by  an  Example :  St.  John  forete.,, 
c.  xi.  that  two  Prophets  pall  appear  c loathed  in  Sack-cl  ih 
who  JJjall  prophecy  1260  Days ,  and  have  the  Power  ’ 
flout  Heaven,  and  hinder  it  from  raining  during  the  wh 
Time  of  their  prophetizing,  and  of  changing  Water  int 
Blood ,  &c.  To  this  Prophecy  the  Catholicks  add  no 
thing  which  does  not  belong  to  it :  And  takes  nothin  * 
from  it  which  belongs  to  it,  but  leave  it  whole,  as  it ' 
written  by  St.  John.  But  their  Adverfaries  aeft  otherwife* 
who  fay  that  thofe  two  Prophets-  were  Luther  and  Calvin  • 
For  they  that  fay  it  neceflarily  diminifh  from  the  Word* 
of  that  Prophecy,  fince  it  it  certain  that  Luther  and  Cal 
vin  were  not  cloathed  in  Sack-cloth,  had  not  the  Power 
of  fhutting  Heaven,  of  changing  the  Waters  [ntn. 
Blood,  &c. 

The  fifth  Objeftion,  is  taken  from  this,  2  Thn.  jjj 
All  Scripture  is  given  by  Infpiration  of  God,  and  is  prol 
fitable  for  Do  Urine,  for  Reproof j  for  Correction,  for  jn[ 
ft  million  in  Right eoufetefs .  From  which  Place  they  areue 
in  two  Manners.  Some  thus :  Ail  Scripture  is  profitable 
for  Do&rine,  and  for  Reproof ;  therefore  the  Traditions 
are  needlefs,  as  if  you  was  to  lay,  aJJ  Meat  is  profitable 
for  Food  ;  therefore  Drink  is  needlefs.  Or  all  Alms  are 
profitable  to  Salvation,  Luke  xi.  14.  and  Dan.  iv.  24 
therefore  Prayers  are  needlefs,  the  Sacraments  are  need- 
Jcfs,  which  is  a  very  bad  Reafon ing. 

Others  thus  :  All  Scripture  is.  profitable,  i.  e.  fufficient- 
therefore  the  Traditions  are  needlefs.  But  what  fort  of 
Interpretation  is  this  ?  Afk  the  Roman  Catholicks:  Is  it 
reafonable  to  fay  that  to  he  ufefui  and  fufficient,  is  one 
and  the  fame  Thing?  For  if  it  be  one  and  the  fame 
Thing,  this  1  Tim.  iv.  8.  Piety  is  profitable ,  or  rather 
ufefui  to  all  Things,  might  be  interpreted  that  Piety  is 
fufficient  for  all  Thingr. :  Therefore  all  the  reft  is  needlefs. 
And  likewife  this,  2  Tim.  iv.  1 1..  Take  Mark,  and  bring 
him  along  with  you  ;  for  he  is  likewife  ufefui  to  me  in  the 
Minifiry ,  i.  e.  fufficient ;  therefore  Timothy ,  Titus,  One- 
fimus ,  and  others,  are  needlefs.  Who  does  not  fee,  fay 
the  Roman  Catholicks,  that  if  this  Licence  of  interpret¬ 
ing  the  Scripture,  was  once  tolerated,  it  could  foon  be 
entirely  corupted  and  adulterated. 

But  to  explain  the  Thing  clearer,  continue  the  Roman 
Catholicks,  we  muft  examine  the  Text  of  the  Apoftle : 
Therefore  the  Apoftle  exhorts,  in  the  Chapter  quoted, 
the  Bifhop  Timothy  to  inftrud:  his  Flock  in  the  Faith, 
and  Good  Works,,  and  to  reprimand  his  Adverfaries, 
who  with  a  depraved  Mind,  and  erring  in  the  Faith, 
oppofe  the  Truth.  And  to*  fliew  that  he  can  do  that, 
he  adds :  But  continue  thou  hi  the  Things  which  thou  halt 
learned,  and  haft  been  aff tired  of  f  knowing  of  whom  thou 
haft  learned  them .  And  that  from  a  Child  thou  hall  known 
holy  Scriptures  which  arc  able  to  make  thee  wifi  unto  Sal¬ 
vation ,  through  Faith  which,  is.  in  Chrift  Jefus.  For  all 
Scripture  divinely  infpired,  is  profitable  for  Dottrine,  See. 
where  by  the  facred  Letters,  which  he  fays  Timothy  had 
learned  from  his  Infancy,  he  underftands  the  Scripture 
of  the  Old  Tcftament ;  for  at  that  Time  Timothy  was  an 
Infant,  there  was  yet  no  Scripture  of  the  New  Tcfta¬ 
ment. 

Therefore,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholicks,  the 
Apoftle  in  that  Text,  argues  thus:  All  Scripture,  di¬ 
vinely  infpired,  is  ufefui  to  inftrudt  your  Flock,  and 
reprove  your  Adverfaries  ;  but  the  Scripture  of  the  Old 
Tcftament,  which  you  have  learned  from  your  Infancy, 
is  divinely  infpired  :  Therefore  it  is  ufefui  to  teach  your 
Flock,  and  reprove  your  Adverfaries.  Therefore  as  you 
have  been  inftruded  in  the  Knowledge  ol  that  Scripture, 
you  may  be  greatly  allifted  by  it  in  doing  what  I  tolu 


All 


From  the  fame  Principle,  one  may  conclude  thus : 
Scripture,  divinely  infpired,  is  ufefui  to  teach,  and  to 
reprove  ;  but  the  Scripture  of  the  New  I  eftament  is  '* 
vincly  infpired  :  Therefore  it  is  ufefui  to  teach,  anu  to 
reprove.  Whoever  then  has  been  inftruifted  in  nc 
Knowledge  of  that  Scripture,  can  be  much  afiitL'd  1  lt 

in  doing  both.  p 

From  both  Reafonings  it  appears,  that  thefe  three 

pofitions  are  true,  according  to  the  Apoftle,  1.  ul  ‘ 

Scripture  divinely  infpired,  is  ufefui  to  teach  anu 


2.  That  the  Scripture  of  the  Old  Teftament  is  ufeful  to 
teach,  and  reprove.  3.  That  the  Scripture  of  the  New  .*■ 
Teftament  is  ufeful  to  teach  and  reprove  *  whence, 
as  it  does  not  follow  the  Scripture  of  the  Old  Teftament 
is  ufeful ;  therefore  the  Scripture  of  the  New  Teftament 
js  needlefs.  Nor  on  the  contrary,  the  Scripture  of  the 
l^ew  Teftament  is  ufeful :  Therefore  the  Scripture  of 
t|ie  Old  Teftament  is  needlefs.  Thus  it  does  not  follow 
likewife,  both  Scriptures  are  ufeful  5  therefore  Traditions 
are  needlefs:  Otherwife  what  the  Apoftle  fays  would  be 
needlefs,  keep  the  'Traditions. 

Our  next  celebrated  Quefiion ,  is  that  relating  to  the 
''judge  of  our  Controverfies  on  religious  Matters.  The 
Reformed  fay,  that  the  Scripture  is  the  Law  and  the 
Judge  :  And  that  all  the  Controverfies  of  Faith  can  be 
decided  by  the  Scripture  alone.  This  they  prove,  by 
that  God,  in  the  Old  Teftament,  refers  the  Jews  to  the 
Scripture  alone,  as  to  a  Judge,  IfatahVm.  20.  To  the 
Law,  and  Tefiimony.  Chrift  does  the  fame  in  the  New, 
Jobnv.  39.  Search  the  Scriptures.  And  this  Advice  of 
Chrift  was  followed  by  the  Bercans ,  of  whom  it  is 
wrote,  Afts  xv ii.  1 1.  Searching  the  Scriptures  daily ,  whe¬ 
ther  thefe  Things  were  fo.  _ 

But  the  Catholicks  diflinguifh  between  the  Judge  and 
the  Rule,  or  Law.  They  call  him  Judge  that  pronounces 
the  Sentence  between  two  Perfons  at  Variance  ;  and 
the  Law  or  Rule,  that  according  to  which  the  Judge 
pronounces  his  Sentence.  This  Diftinftion  p re- fuppo fed, 
they  aflert  three  Things  :  1.  That  the  Church  is  Judge 
of  the  Controverfies.  2.  That  the  Rule  or  Law  which 
the  Church  follows  in  pronouncing  its  Sentence,  is  not' 
the  Scripture  alone,  but  the  Scripture  and  Tradition  to¬ 
gether.  3.  That  the  Church,  according  ;o  that  Rule, 
can  pronounce  a  Sentence  in  two  Manners,  either  by  the 
Pope,  whom  they  confider  as  the  chief  Paftor  of  the 
Church,  or  by  the  Councils  which  reprefent  the  univcrlal 
Church.  The  firft  Manner  of  pronouncing  is  fallible 
this  Side  the  Mounts,  and  infallible  on  the  other  Side  ; 
but  the  laft  Manner  is  confidered  as  infallible  by  all  the 
Catholicks,  without  Exception  :  Which  Infallibility  is 
founded  on  this  Promile  of  Chrift,  /hid  here  1  am  with 
you  all  Days  to  the  Confirmation  of  the  World. 

To  confirm  this  Sentiment,  and  refute  the  former, 
they  make  ule  of  fix  Arguments :  The  firft  is  taken 
from  the  Office  of  a  Judge,  which  docs  not  become  the 
Scripture.  The  fecond  from  the  Part  of  the  fame 
Scripture,  in  which  two  Things  are  to  be  confidered, 
the  Letter,  and  the  Senlc.  The  Letter  kills,  according 
to  the  Apoftle  :  The  Scnfe  is  obfeure,  fo  that  it  wants 
another  Judge.  The  third,  from  the  Part  of  the  Con- 
trover  fics  ;  for  there  arc  fome  of  them  which  cannot  be 
deduced  from  the  Scripture,  fince  there  is  no  mention 
of  them  in  the  Scripture.  The  fourth,  from  the  Lie 
and  Practice  of  the  Old  Teftament  •,  where  the  Pontif, 
and  not  the  Scripture,  was  acknowledged  for  Judge. 
The  fifth,  from  the  like  Ufageand  Practice  of  the  New 
Teftament.  The  lixth  from  an  Analogy  of  the  Judge  of 
civil  and  political  Controverfies  :  For  the  Judge  of  fuch 
Controverfies  is  not  a  written  Law  ;  but  the  Prince  cr 
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without  doubt  they  would  hot  do,  if  they  thought  that 
the  Sentence  has  been  once  clearly  pronounced:  For 
then  they  would  either  defift  from  their  Contention,  and 
acquiefce  to  the  Sentence ;  or  certainly,  if  they  thought 
that  they  had  been  unjuftly  dealt  with;  would  appeal  to 
another  Judge  ;  neither  of  which  they  have  done.  - 

To  make  the  Force  of  this  Argument  more  evident; 
there  are  two  Things  to  be  confidered  :  One,  that  the 
Lutherans ,  as  well  as  the  Cahinifts ,  Confefs  openly,  that 
they  acknowledge  no  other  Judge  but  the  Scripture 
alone,  which  Scripture  is  clear,  perfpicuous,  and  fuffi- 
cient  of  itfelf  to  fmother  all  Controverfies.  The  other, 
that  notwithftanding,  they  both  do  nothing  elfe  but  de¬ 
puting  before  that  Judge,  whereby  their  Jars  increafe 
daily,  and  they  become  ftiil  greater  Enemies  :  Whence  it 
nccefiarily  follows,  either  that  the  Scripture  hath  not  pro¬ 
nounced  a  clear,  perfpicuous,  and  iufficient  Sentence  : 
Or  if  it  has  pronounced  it,  that  the  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinifts  are  litigious  Perfons,  who  refufe  to  acquiefce  to  a 
clear,  perfpicuous,  and  fufficient  Sentence.  Let  then! 
chufe  which  of  thefe  two  Reafons  they  pleafe,  fince  botli 
condemn  them,  fay  the  Catholicks. 

The  fecond  Argument  taken  from  the  Part  of  the  Scrip - 
lure,  is  this  : — They  fay  chat  two  Things  are  to  be  con¬ 
fidered  in  the  Scripture;  the  Letter,  and  the  Senle  : 
As  in  Man  the  Body  and  Soul.  Of  thefe,  according  to 
the  common  Interpretation,  the  Apoftle  f peaks,  2  Cor. 
iii.  6.  when  he  fays,  the  Letter  kills ,  but  the  Spirit  vivi¬ 
fies.  As  if  he  faid,  if  you  follow  the  true  Senle  of  the 
Scripture,  which  is  as  the  Spirit,  and  the  vivifying  Soul, 
it  will  be  profitable  to  you  to  Salvation  ;  but  if  neglect¬ 
ing  the  true  and  genuine  Scnfe,  you  adhere  only  to  the 
outward  Letter,  and  pretend  that  that  is  the  Senle  ex- 
p  re  fled  by  the  Letter,  you’ll  often  err.  Which  Interpre¬ 
tation  St.  Auguftin  follows,  Sam.  70.  de  temp.  /  have 
frequently  advifed  your  Charity  dearly  beloved  Brethren , 
lays  he,  that  in  the  Lcffons ,  which  in  thefe  Days  are  re¬ 
cited  in  the  Churchy  we  fttould  not  mind  fo  much  the  Sound 
of  the  Letter ,  but  draining  off  the  Veil  of  the  Letter ,  we 
Jhould  fearch  faithfully  the  vivifying  Spirit.  For  the 
Apoftle  fays  this ;  the  Letter  kills ,  but  the  Spirit  vivifies. 
Tajik,  the  unhappy  Jaws,  and  the  more  unhappy  I!cr clicks ; 
who  while  they  mind  only  the  Sound  of  the  Letter ,  like  a 
Body  without  Soul ,  have  likewife  remained  deed,  without 
the  vivifying  Spirit. 

This  pre-fuppofed  ;  two  Things  remain  to  be  proved. 
One  is,  that  the  Scripture,  if  the  Letter  be  minded, 
cannot  be  the  Judge  of  Controverfies.  The  other,  that 
neither  can  it  be  the  Judge  of  Controverfic-s,  if  you 
mind  the  Scnfe.  The  former  Fart  they  prove  thus  : 
That  cannot  be  an  infallible  Judge  of  Controverfies, 
which  leads  Men  into  Error  andHcrcfy  (their  Imbccillity 
fuppo  ted)  therefore  it  cannot  be  an  infallible  Judge  of 
Controverfies.  The  major  is  evident  of  itfclf;  becaufe 
we  fearch  an  infallible  Judge  left  we  Ihould  err:  There¬ 
fore  what  leads  us  into  Error  is  not  an  infallible  Judge. 
The  minor  is  apparent  from  the  Apoftle,  fince  lie  fays 
that  the  Letter  of  the  Scripture  kills,  e.  loads  into 
Error. 


the  Council  of  the  Prince.  Afterwards  they’ll  anfwcr 
the  Objcdtions  of  their  Adverfhrics. 

The  firft  Argument ,  taken  from  the  Office  of  the  Judge, 
they  propofe  thus:  —  He  that  is  Judge  between  two 
Perfons  at  Variance,  nnift  pronounce  Ids  Sentence  fo, 
that  both  Parties  may  underlland  it  ;  and  one  of  them 
confefs  that  the  Sentence  is  in  his  Favour,  and  the  other 
againft  him,  otherwife  they  will  not  ceafe  difputing  ; 
but  both  pur fue  their  Cnufc  ;  the  Scripture  cannot  be 
fuch  a  Judge  of  Controverfies :  The  major  is  evident 
of  itfclf.  They  prove  the  minor  thus;  bccaufe,  fay 
they,  the  Lutherans  and  Cahinifts  have  for  fcveral 
Years  difputcd  on  thefe  Points:  1.  Of  the  Baptifm  of 
Infants.  2.  Of  the  real  Prefence  in  the  Euchnrift.  3.  Of 
the  Predcftination.  4.  Of  the  Pcrfon  of  Chrift,  5.  Of 
t'xorcifm.  6.  Of  the  Number  and  Canon  of  the  Books 
of  the  Scripture;  notwithftanding  which,  the  Scripture, 
which  they  chufe  for  Judge,  cannot  decide  rhofe  Contro¬ 
verfies,  and  we  have  not  heard  yet  that  it  has  pronounced  n 
Sentence  fo  as  to  oblige  either  the  Lutherans  or  Cahinifts 
to  confefs,  that  it  has  pronounced  either  for  or  ngainll* 
them  ;  which  is  evident  from  the  Event :  For  they  both 


continue  their  Difputcs  with  the  fame  Eagcrncfs  ;  which 
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It  thus  antienrly  killed  the  Jews ,  fay  they,  bccaufe  all 
that  was  foretold  of  Chrift  by  Mofies  and  the  Prophets, 
they  underflood  according  to  the  outward  Letter,  and 
did  not  clifcovcr  the  hidden  Scnfe.  And  it  is  what  the 
Apoftle  fays,  2  Cor.  iii.  15,  But  even  unto  this  Day,  when 
Mofies  is  read ,  the  Veil  is  upon  their  Heart ;  i,  e.  the  Jews 
do  not  underftand  yet  Mofies,  which  they  read  every 
Day,  bccaufe  they  do  not  penetrate  the  inward  Senle 
thereof,  but  are  contented  with  the  Letter.  Or  clearer  ; 
they  do  not  acknowledge  Chrift,  who  in  Mofies  is  hidden 
under  outward  Ceremonies  and  Sacrifices,  as  under  a 
Veil.  They  are  yet  wrapped  in  that  Veil,  and  do  not: 
confider  what  is  hid  under  it. 


This  Chrift  likewife  objects  to  them,  John  v.  39. 
Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
Life ,  and  they  are  they  which  teftify  of  me  ;  and  ye  will 
not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  Life.  As  if  lie  had 
faid,  if  you  will  really  know  that  I  am  the  Mrjfiah  whom 
God  has  promifed,  of  whom  Mofies  and  the  Prophets 
have  wrote,  you  muft  not  only  read  the  Letter  ol  the 
Scripture,  but  much  more  fearch  the  Senle  ahd  Spirit 
hidden  under  the  Letter,  as  under  a  Cloud  or  Figure. 


This  you  have  not  done  yet :  For  though  you  were  per-. 
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fuaded  that  in  the  Scripture  lies  the  eternal  Life,  you  do 
not  know  notwithftanding  in  what  Part  it  lies  *,  it  does  not 
lie  in  the  Letter,  in  the  external  Ceremonies,  as  you  ima¬ 
gine  ;  but  in  the  Spirit,  in  the  Senfe  and  Myftery. 
Search  me  there,  and  you’ll  find  me. 

It  is  not  the  Jews  alone  that  the  Letter  kills  •,  for  it 
kills  like  wife  the  Hereticks.  And  feveral  have  perifhed 
in  their  Error,  becaufe  having  abandoned  the  Senfe  of 
the  Scripture,  which  the  holy  Catholick  Church  follows, 
they  have  embraced  a  literal  Senfe :  Which  can  be  proved 
en  pajfant ,  by  the  Example  of  fome  of  them. 

The  Sabellians  laid,  that  there  were  not  three  di¬ 
vine  Perfons,  but  only  one,  who  notwithftanding  had 
three  Names,  bccaufc  of  his  different  Offices,  or  Ope¬ 
rations,  for  the  fame  Perfon  was  called  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  but  with  divcr6  Refpedts,  viz. 
Father, 'as  being  the  Author  of  all  Creatures  ;  Son, 
as  having  taken  the  human  Nature  from  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;  and  Holy  Ghoft,  as  fanftifying  us  by  his 
Grace.  From  their  Sentiment  it  followed,  that  the 
Father  had  fuffered,  and  was  dead.  For  if  there  is 
but  one  Perfon,  called  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft  ; 
certainly,  if  that  Perfon  fuffered  and  died,  the  Father 
fuffered  and  died.  Whence  proceeded  fo  great  an  Error  ? 
From  the  Letter  that  kills  :  For  they  underftood  in  a 
literal  Senfe  this  Paffage  of  Johnx.  30.  I  and  my  Father 
are  one.  From  which  they  inferred,  that  the  Father  and 
the  Son  (and  confequcntly  the  Holy  Ghoft)  are  but  one 
Perfon  ;  whereas  in  the  Church’s  Sentiment,  they  are 
one  in  Efience  and  two  in  Perfon. 

The ylriav.s  laid,  that  Chrijl  was  not  God,  but  inferior 
to  God.  Whence  this  erroneous  Sentiment  ?  from  their 
abandoning  the  Senfe  of  the  Church,  to  explain  literally 
this  Palfage  of  St.  John  xiv.  28.  I  he  Father  is  greater 
than  me ,  i.  e,  ablblutely  greater.  But  the  Senfe  of  the 
Church  is,  that  Ciirift,  according  to  his  Humanity,  is 
Jelfer  than  God  the  Father,  and  equal  to  him  according 
to  his  Divinity.  And  in  the  former  Manner  is  to  be 
underftood  this,  I he  Father  is  greater  than  me  ;  and  in 
the  latter  this,  I  and  the  Father  are  one. 

The  Macedonians  denied  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy 
Gnofic :  From  what  Principle?  from  the  Letter  that  kills. 
For  they  took  literally  this  of  the  Apoftle,  1  Cor.  ii.  10. 
For  the  Spirit  fearches  all  Things,  yea  the  deep  Things  of 
God.  Whence  they  concluded  thus:  He  that  fearches, 
doubts  :  He  that  doubts  is  ignorant :  He  that  is  igno- 
norant  is  not  God  :  Therefore  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  not 
God.  But  the  Church  interprets  this  Paflagc  thus :  The 
Spirit  fearches  all  Things ,  i.  c.  penetrates  and  compre¬ 
hends  all  Things.  In  which  Senfe  God  is  likewife  faid  to 
fcarch  all  Things,  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9.  God  fearches  the 
Hearts  of  all.  And  Pfal.  viii.  x.  God  fearches  the  Hearts 
and  Reins.  And  Jcr.  vii.  10.  I  am  the  Lord  fear  chi  ng 
the  Hearts  and  Reins. 

The  Manicheans  affirm’d,  that  the  Old  Teftamcnt 
was  contrary  to  the  New.  Why  ?  becaufe  they  under¬ 
ftood  every  Idling  literally  •,  which  if  nothing  elfe  be 
minded,  they  feein  to  be  repugnant  to  one  another.  For 
the  Old  fays,  that  God  created  all  Things,  Gen.  i.  1. 
And  the  New  that  the  Word  created  all  Things,  John  i.  3. 
Again,  the  Old  fays,  that  Man  was  made  alter  the  Image 
of  God,  Gen.  i.  ?.y.  And  the  New  lays,  that  Man  is 
of  the  Devil,  John  viii.  44,  Likewife  the  Old  lays,  that 
God  relied  the  Jevcnth  Day  from  all  Work,  Gen,  ii.  2. 
'Hie  New  fays  that  God  operates  till  now,  John  v.  17. 
a  gain  ft  thole  St.  Aug uj! in  wiites,  in  his  Book  againfl 
Adimantns ,  Manes' s  Dilciple,  and  reconciles,  in  the  Senfe 
of  the  Catholick  Church,  thofe  Pallagcs  which  literally 
feem  oppolul  to  one  another.  For  it  is  not  repugnant 
that  God  h.s  created  all  'Filings,  and  did  it,  notwith¬ 
ftanding,  by  the  Word,  as  by  lus  Ai  l  or  Idea.  Neither  is 
it  repugnant  (liar  Man  was  made  as  God’s  own  Image, 
with  n gain  ro  his  Nature ;  and  be  notwithflanding,  of 
the  Devil  v. i:ii  regard  to  his  Malice.  Lallly,  it  is 
not  repugnant  ihar  God  repofed  Jmnfelf,  the  feventh 
Hay,  bom  tin-  \\  ork  ol  the  Creation  oi  the  World,  and 
notwithflamlii’g  always  working  for  the  Government 
and  Prefer va non  ol  the  World. 

The  Pelagians  denied  the  original  .Sin,  affirming  that 
Adam's  Sin  had  ailed  led  him  only,  and  not  his  Pollmty, 
founded  on  the  Letter  that  kills ;  lor  it  is  wrote, 
Lzck,  xviii.  20.  I he  Son  jhall  not  bear  the  Iniquity  of  the 


Father.  But  the  Senfe  of  this  Paflage,  according  to  tl 
Catholick  Church  is,  that  the  Son  who  is  not  paro. 
of  the  Sin  of  the  Father,  fliall  not  bear  the  Iniquity 
the  Father.  But  it  appears,  that  the  Poft.erity  of  Ad  °* 

all  have  finned.  * 

There  were  likewife  ancient  Hereticks  who  denied  rf 
Refurre&ion  of  the  Flefn  :  Becaufe  it  is  written,  John  ^ 
63.  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickenetb ,  the  Flejh  profiteth  ^ 
thing  •,  from  which  Pafiagc,  underftood  literally  rh°~ 
argued  thus  :  Why  fhould  the  Fleffi  rife,  if  it  profited! 
nothing?  From  the  fame  Place  the  Culvinijls  draw  H  ' 
femblabie  Confequcnce  :  Why  fnould  Chrift  o-‘lvc  us  V* 
Flefh  in  the  Sacrament  if  it  profiteth  nothing?  The  C  ^ 
tholicks  pretend,  that  they  have  been  both  deceived  b' 
the  Letter  that  kills,  otherwife  it  would  be  lawful  to 
conclude  thus :  If  the  Fleffi  profiteth  nothin o-  why 
Chrift  take  it  ?  Why  was  the  Word  made  FJelh  ?  vyL 

was  he  crucify’d  for  us  ?  Certainly  he  did  not  thofe 
Things  in  vain. 

Tilde,  fay  the  Catholicks,  fuffice  for  the  firft  Part  of 
the  Argument  in  which  it  has  been  fhewn  as  well  by  tjle 
Authority  of  the  Apolllcs,  as  by  feveral  Examples,  that 
the  Scripture,  if  wc  mind  the  Letter,  cannot  be  an  in¬ 
fallible  Judge  of  Controverfies,  becaufe  the  Letter  kills" 
and  breeds  Ieveral  Errors.  * 

The  other  Part,  which  they  endeavour  to  prove  like¬ 
wife,  is  that  the  Scripture  minding  even  the  Senfe  there¬ 
of,  cannot  be  Judge  of  Controverfies  ;  which  they  prove 
thus :  The  Scripture,  with  regard  to  its  true  and  Ge¬ 
nuine  Senfe,  is  often  obfeure,  and  difficult  to  be  under¬ 
ftood,  and  therefore,  there  arifes  often  Controverfies  on 
the*  true  and  genuine  Senfe  thereof;  but  all  Controverfy 
requires  fome  Judge  :  T  herefore  fome  body  muft  jud^e 
to  decide  this  to  be  the  true  and  genuine  Senfe,  and  chat 
not.  But  the  Scripture  cannot  be  that  Judge,  fince  it- 
felf  occafions  the  Controverfy  *,  therefore  there  mud  be 
fome  other  Judge  diftindt  from  the  Scripture. 

In  this  Reafoning,  they  fay  that  there  are  three  Prin¬ 
ciples  :  The  firft  is,  that  the  Scripture,  with  regard  to  the 
Senfe  is  often  obfeure,  and  difficult  to  be  underftood  • 
which  they  prove  in  the  following  Manner. 

1.  By  the  Example  of  the  Difciples  who  were  goin" 
to  Emmaus ,  who  did  not  underftand  Mofcs  and  the  Pro¬ 
phets,  un lei’s  Chrift  had  explained  them  to  them,  Luke 
xxiv.  27.  2.  By  the  Example  of  the  Eunuch  of  the 

Queen  of  /Ethiopia,  who  when  afkecl  by  Philip,  if  he  un¬ 
derftood  the  Prophet  Jfaiab  he  was  reading,  anfwered 
Aft  viii,  31.  How  can  1,  except  fome  body  few  it  me. 
3.  By  the  Example  of  the  Apoftles,  who  could  not  un¬ 
derftand  feveral  Tilings  which  Chrift  faid  to  them,  and 
which  are  now  written  in  the  Scripture,  Matt,  xvi,  n. 
and  Luke  xviii.  34.  4.  By  the  Authority  of  St.  Peter* 

who  confefles,  2  Pet.  iii.  1 6.  that  in  the  Epiftles  of  St. 
Paul ,  there  are  fome  Things  hard  to  be  undcrjlood\  which 
they  that  arc  unlearned  and  unjiable ,  wreft,  as  they  do  alfo 
the  other  Scriptures  unto  their  own  Dcftrnftion.  5.  By  the 
Confcnt  of  all  the  Interpreters :  For  if  the  Scripture  was 
dear  and  pcrfpicuous,  there  would  be  no  need  of  fo  many 
Interpreters  and  Commentators ;  nor  of  fo  many  Que- 
ftioiis  and  Controverfies.  6.  It  is  certain,  by  Induction, 
that  the  Prophecy  of  Ezekiel  of  the  Vifion  of  the  four 
Animals  is  very  oblcurc :  That  the  Prophecy  oi  Daniel 
of  the  feventy  Weeks,  and  of  the  Abomination  of  Dc- 
lolatioii,  has  puzzled,  and  puzzle  yer,  ieveral  very  great 
Genius’s.  Of  which  Chrift  fays,  Matt.  xxiv.  15.  JFhofo 
r cade th*  let  him  underftand.  'Fhat  the  Revelations  of 
St.  John  are  full  of  Mylleries  ;  and,  as  St.  Jcrom  exprefies 
himfclf  in  his  Epillle  to  Paula ,  has  as  many  Enigma's 
as  it  has  Words.  It  is  alio  certain,  chat  in  the  reft  of  the 
Bible  there  are  feveral  'Filings  very  oblcurc,  fome  ol 
which  I’ll  quote  here. 

This  Pa  ft  age  is  very  obfeure,  1  Cor.  iii.  12.  Now  if  a 
Alan  build  upon  this  Foundation ,  Gold,  Silver,  precious 
Stones,  Wood ,  Hay*  Stubble  \  every  Man' s  Work  (hall  be 
made  man  if  eft.  For  the  Day  jhall  declare  it,  becaufe  if 
Jhall  be  revealed  by  Fire ;  and  the  Fire  Jhall  try  every  Man  s 
Work ,  of  what  Sort  it  is.  If  any  Man  s  I  Fork  abide!  b, 
which  he  has  Inti  It  there  upon,  he  jhall  receive  a  Rewaul. 
If  any  Man's  Work  (ball  be  burnt ,  he  jhall  Juft ev  Loft . 

Rut  he  himfclf  jhall  be  fived*  yet  fo  as  by  Lire.  St.  An- 
gift  in  obferves  very  judicioufly,  lib.  defid.  opcrib.c,  15* 
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,  t  this  Paflage  is  one  of  thofe  of  which  St.  Peter 
f  eaks,  when  he  fay,  that  in  the  Epiftles  of  St .  Paul  there 
Le  fame  Things  hard  to  be  underftood. 

This  is  equally  obfcure,  i  Corinth,  xv.  29.  Elfe  what 
foil  they  do  which  are  baptized  for  the  Dead ,  if  the  Dead 
"'fe  not  at  all?  Why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the  Dead? 
for  it  is  not  eafy  to  explain  what  fignifies  here  to  be  bap- 
‘zed  ;  likewife  what  to  be  baptized  from  the  Dead. 

1  This  is  very  obfcure  likewife,  Heb.  vi.  4.  for  it  is  im- 
plftble  f°r  *b°fe  w^°  were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tafted 
cf  the  heavenly  Gift ,  and  were  made  Partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ghofi-i  if  ^ey  fttsall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  to  Repent - 
cnee  \  feeing  they  crucify  to  themfehes  the  Son  of  God  ajreffj, 
which  Words  are  very  obfcure ;  and  from  them  ill  un- 
cierftood,  arofe  the  Herefy  of  the  Novatians  in  the  Time 
of  Sr*  Cyprian ,  who  pretended  that  thofe  who  were  fell, 
were  not  to  be  received  to  Repentance,  or  forgiven. 
$J{  which  Paffages,  and  fix  hundred  more,  I  could  quote, 
condemn  the  perfidious  Do6lrine  of  thofe  who  teach, 
that  every  one  that  reads  the  Scripture  can  underfland  it, 
while  at  the  fame  Time,  themfelves  are  bufy  in  inter- 
prertng  it,  which  Conduct  is  an  open  Contradiction  of 
their  Words,  fince  if  we  underftand  the  Scripture  we 
want  no  Interpretation  ;  at  leaft  they  authorife  us  to 
dunk,  that  our  own  Interpretation  is  to  the  full  as  good 
as  theirs ;  and  really  it  is  lometinies  better,  fince  theirs 
often  ferves  only  to  puzzle  us  more,  inftead  of  rendering 
die  Pafiagcs  clearer. 

When  the  Catholicks  are  afked,  whence  proceeds  the 
Obfcurity  of  the  Scripture,  they  anfwer  from  two  princi¬ 
pal  Chiefs.  1.  From  the  very  Things  treated  in  the 
Scripture.  2.  From  the  Manner  of  treating  them — The 
Things  treated  are  of  four  different  Kinds.  1.  Hiftories, 
■a  it  appears  in  Genefis,  Exodus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy, 
Jcpua,  the  Bocks  of  the  Judges,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Efdras, 

: Judith ,  Tobit,  Efihcr,  Job,  Maccabees:  And,  likewife, 
in  the  Gofpcl,  and  the  /lets  cf  the  yfpoftles.  2.  Tile 
prophefes,  contained  in  the  Pjahns,  in  the  greater  and 
Idler  Prophets,  and  in  the  Revelations  of  St.  John.  3. 
The  Myftcries  of  the  Faith,  particularly  of  the  Trinity, 
Incarnation,  Predeflination,  J unification,  and  the  like. 
4.  The  moral  Precepts,  and  Documents  of  the  Virtues 
and  Vices.  For  tho’,  either  in  thefe,  or  in  the  Hifto- 
rirs,  there  be  not,  perhaps,  a  very  great  Obfcurity,  from 
the  Part  of  the  Kings  ;  there  is,  norwirhflanding,  a  very 
peat  one  in  the  Prophecies  and  Myfterics  of  Faith, 
which  furpafies  our  Capacity,  and  Undcrftanding. 

The  Manner  of  treating  thofe  Things  is  alfo  often 
very  obfcure  for  thefe  Caules.  1.  Becaufe  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  there  arc  frequent  Tropes,  Schemes,  Hypcrbols, 
Metaphors,  and  Allegories,  in  which  fcvcral  Truths  are 
wrapped,  which  the  Reader  cannot  immediately  difeover. 
This  Obfcurity  is  increafcd  by  one  and  the  lame  Word, 
being,  fomciimes,  ufed  properly,  and  fometimes  figu¬ 
ratively,  in  the  fame  Sentence,  e.gr.  in  this,  John  iv.  13 
and  1 4.  Whofocvcr  drinks  cf  this  Water  fall  thirjl  again : 
lU't  whofocvcr  drinks  cf  the  l Eater  that  I  fall  give  him 
fall  never  thirjl.  When*  Drink  and  Third  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Part  of  the  Sentence  is  taken  corporally,  and  fpiri- 
tually  in  the  latter,  Likewife  2  Corinth,  v.  21.  For  be 
his  made  him  to  be  fn  for  us  who  knew  no  Sin.  Where  Sin 
in  the  former  Parc  of  the  Sentence  is  taken  figuratively 
lor  the  Sacrifice  offered  for  Sin  ;  and  in  the  latter  pro¬ 
perly  for  Sin  itfelf.  For  the  Sonic  is,  that  God  was 
willing  that  Chrifl,  who  had  not  finned,  fhould  be  a  Sa¬ 
crifice  for  the  Sin  of  all  the  human  Race.  I  omit  men¬ 
tioning  federal  other  fuel)  Pafiagcs  of  the  Scripture. 

2.  'There  arc  Figures  found,  not  only  in  the  Words, 
and  Dictions,  but  likewife  in  the  Things  themfelves ;  for 
often  one  Thing  is  the  Figure  or  'Type  of  another  Thing 
thereby  fignified,  v.  gr.  the  Pafchal  Lamb  was  the  Type 
d  Chrifl  •,  the  red  Sea,  ol  Rapiifm  •  the  Manna,  of  the 
Kucharift  ;  the  Mount  Sion,  of  the  Church :  And  thus 
ol  the  reft,  whence  arilc  three  Sorts  of  Obfcurity.  The 
KrJ)i  Becaufe  it  docs  not  appear  prclently,  which  is  the 
Thing  that  is  the  Figure  of  another,  v. gr.  it  does  not  np- 
pt'ar  that .  Igar,  Abraham's  Servant,  was  the  Figure  of  the 
Synagogue  i  and  Sarah  his  Wife,  that  of  the  Church; 
unlcfk  the  Apoftlo,  by  a  fpccial  In fpi ration  of  the  Holy 
GJioll ,  had  explained  the  Tiling,  Gal.  iv.  24.  The 
Second,  that  one  Thing  is  fometimes  the  Figure  of  feve- 
rd  different  Things,  even  repugnant  to  one  another. 
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Thus  Jonas  was  the  Type  of  Chrifl,  Malt.  xii.  40.  And 
likewife  the  Type  of  the  Jews,  though  contrary  to 
Chrifl ;  for  as  Jonas  complained  of  the  Repentance  of  the 
Ninevites ,  the  Jews,  likewife,  complained  afterwards  of 
the  Vocation  of  the  Gentiles.  According  to  St.  Augnfitn , 
Epift.  49.  qtteft .  6.  The  Third,  Becaufe  it  happens, 
fometimes,  that  one  Thing,  which  is  the  Figure  of  an¬ 
other,  reprefents  in  one  Perfon,  in  one  Manner  ;  and, 
quite  otherwife  in  another,  v.gr .  the  fornicatrice  Woman, 
whom  the  Prophet  Hofea  was  commanded  to  take  for 
his  Wife,  was  the  Type  of  the  Synagogue ;  which  fhe 
reprefen ted  in  him,  becaufe  as  fhe  had  committed  carnal 
Fornication,  the  Synagogue,  likewife,  had  committed  a 
fpiritual  one,  which  con  fids  in  the  Worfhip  of  Idols  ; 
but  it  differ’d  in  him  in  this,  that  the  Woman,  after  fhe 
was  married  to  Hofea,  did  not  return  to  carnal  Fornica¬ 
tion  ;  when  as  the  Synagogue,  after  it  had  been  recon¬ 
ciled  to  God,  returned  to  Idolatry. 

3.  There  occurs  often,  likewife,  in  the  Scripture, 
Teeming  Contradictions,  which  puzzle  much  the  Reader. 
Of  a  great  Number  of  them  I’ll  mention  here  one  or  two 
only. — It  is  wrote,  1  Sam.  xv.  1 1 .  It  repent eth  me 
that  I  have  fet  up  Saul  to  be  King.  And  on  the  contrary, 
Rom.  xi.  9.  I  Without  Repentance  are  the  Gifts  and  Voca¬ 
tion  of  God.  Likewife  it  is  written,  1  Kings  viii.  9. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  Ark  fave  the  two  Tables  of  Stone , 
which  Mofes  put  here  at  IToreb.  And  on  the  contrary, 
Heb.  ix.  4.  And  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  overlaid  round 

'about  with  Gold,  wherein  was  the  golden  Pot  that  had 
Manna,  and  AaronT  Rod  that  budded,  and  the  Fables  of 
the  Covenant.  And  feveral  others  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion  in  this  Place. 

4.  The  Words  of  the  Scripture  form  fometimes  an 
ambiguous  Senfe,  for  want  of  DiftinCtion,  particularly 
when  it  is  queflion  of  God,  of  Chrifl,  of  the  Coming  of 
Chrifl,  of  the  Church,  &c.  for  in  God  can  be  confidered 
either  the  Unity  of  Effence,  or  the  Trinity  of  Perfons. 
In  Chrifl,  either  the  human  Nature,  or  the  divine. 
There  are  two  Comings  of  Chrifl :  The  firft,  in  his  Na¬ 
tivity;  the  lad,  on  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  Church 
likewife  is  either  militant  on  Earth,  or  triumphant  in 
Heaven.  Therefore  when  the  Scripture  ipcaks  of  thefe 
Things,  it  is  often  dubious  and  obfcure,  in  what  Senfe 
it  fpeaks  of  them,  viz.  if  of  God,  as  he  is  one  in  Effence 
or  as  he  is  three  in  Perfons :  If  of  Chrifl,  as  he  is  God, 
or  as  he  is  Man  ?  If  of  his  firft  Coming,  or  of  his  fe- 
conci  ?  If  of  the  militant,  or  triumphant  Church  ?  I’ll 
give  an  Example  of  each. 

Of  God,  Matt.  vi.  9.  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven. 
It  is  dubious  whether  it  is  meant  of  God, with  regard  to  the 
Unity  of  Effence,  or  to  the  Diftindtion  of  Perfons  ;  or  as 
the  Scholaflicks  propofc  it,  if  the  Name  of  Father  be 
taken  there  cfifcntially,  as  common  to  the  three  Perfons  ; 
or  pcrfonally  as  it  belongs  to  the  firft  Perfon  only  ?  Of 
Chrifl,  Colojf.  i.  1 5.  Who  is  the  Image  of  the  invifible  God, 
the  firft -born  of  every  Creature :  All  Things  were  created 
by  him ,  and  in  him  :  and  be  is  the  Head  of  the  Body ,  the 
Church ,  the  firft -born  from  the  Dead.  For  it  is  alfo  clu* 
bious  here,  whether  thefe  Things  mud  be  underflood  of 
Chrifl,  according  to  his  Divinity,  or  according  to  his 
Humanity,  or  according  to  both  ?  Of  the  Coining  of 
Chrifl:,  Ileb,  i.  6.  And  again,  when  he  bringeth  in  the  fir  PI 
begotten  into  the  World,  he  faith ,  and  let  all  the  Angels  of 
God  worfhip  him.  Which  fomc  underfland  of  the  firft 
Coming  of  Chrifl,  in  his  Nativity  :  Others,  of  the  fe- 
cond,  which  will  happen  on  the  Day  ol  Judgment.  If 
wc  mind  the  Particle  4^/;/,  it  (cons  to  be  underftood  of 
the  iecond  Coming :  If  the  other  Circum (lances  of  the 
firft.  With  regard  to  the  Church,  Galat.  iv.  26.  and 
Epbefi  v.  2.  and  Ilcbr.  xii.  22.  there  is  the  fame  Diffi- 

Thcrc  are  other  Caufcs  of  Obfcurity,  which  I’ll  con¬ 
tent  myfolf  with  infinuacing  here.  1.  Often  in  the 
Scripture,  when  wc  think  it  Ids,  a  l  ranfition  is  made 
from  carnal  to  fpiritual  Ihings,  from  temporal  to 
eternal,  from  Perfon  to  Perfon  ;  and  vice  verfi.  By 
which  Means,  Ifaiah  vii.  a  T ranfition  is  made  from  two 
Kings  to  the  blcfled  Virgin,  and  Chap.  14.  from  the 
King  of  Babylon  to  Lucifer ;  and  Pfalm  Ixxi.  from  Solo* 
mon  to  Chrifl ,  and  John  vi.  from  the  Barley  Bread  to 
the  J.uicharilt.  2.  Often  in  the  Prophets  there  is  not  an 

Order  of  Kings  oblcrved,  as  they  have  happened.  3- 
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The  Supplication  of  Years  is  not  always  very  clear.  4. 
There  happens  often  Hebraifms ,  which  are  not  underftood 
by  every  Body. — Thus  far  of  the  firft  Principle,  with 
Regard  to  the  Obfcurity  of  the  Scripture. 

The  fecond  Principle ,  is  that,  from  that  Obfcurity,  muft 
necefTarily  arife  feveral  Controverfies.  This  wants  no 
other  Proofs  than  a  daily  Experience.  For  it  is  certain 
that  in  all  Ages,  from  the  Time  of  the  Apoftles  to  ours, 
there  have  always  been  fome  Controverfies  of  the  true 
and  genuine  Sen fe  of  the  Scripture, 

The  Third  is,  that  the  Scripture  cannot  be  judge  of 
thole  Controverfies,  which  the  Catholicks  prove  by  two 
Arguments. 

The  Firft  is  taken  from  what  they  have  faid  already, 
that  a  Judge  muft  dearly  pronounce  his  Sentence,  that  it 
may  be  underftood  by  each  of  the  Parties  at  Variance: 
Othcrwife  it  would  be  in  vain  to  pronounce  it :  But  the 
Scripture,  when  the  Senfe  thereof  is  obfeure,  cannot  pro¬ 
nounce  a  dear  Sentence,  fo  as  to  be  underftood  by  all 
Parties  ;  for  if  in  that  Cafe  it  fhould  pronounce  a  clear 
Sentence,  its  Senfe  would  not  be  obfeure,  but  clear, 
which  is  againft  the  Suppofition  :  Therefore  in  fuch  Cale 
it  cannot  be  judge. 

To  this  it  is  objected,  that  though  the  Senfe  of  the 
Scripture  be  fometimes  obfeure  in  one  Place,  it  can,  not- 
wichftantUng,  be  clear  in  another,  and  therefore  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  by  that  Place,  which  is'clear,  can  decide  of  another 
which  is  obfeure.  To  which  they  anfwer,  r.  That  if  it 
is  fo,  why  do  not  their  Advcrlaries  terminate  the  Con¬ 
troverfies,  which  have  fo  Jong  fubfifted  between  thern- 
felvcs  ?  Why,  fay  they,  the  Lutherans  and  Calvin ijis , 
when  they  difpute  on  fome  Pafiage  of  the  Scripture, 
which  is  obfeure,  have  not  R<“courfe  to  another  which  is 
dear?  And  if  they  do  it,  why  don’t  they  make  an  End 
of  their  Controverfies  ?  To  this  they  do  not  know  what 
to  anfwer. 

Befides,  it  is  another  thing  for  the  Words  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  be  clear  ;  and  another  for  the  Senfe  thereof  to  be 
dear.  For  the  Clear nefs  of  the  Words  depends  of  the 
Knowledge  of  Grammar ;  but  the  Clcarnefsof  theSenfe,  of 
the  Intention  and  Infpiration  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  There¬ 
fore,  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  the  Words  of  the  Scripture  may  be 
dear,  though  the  Senfe  of  the  Scripture,  intended  by  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  be  not  clear,  which  they  confirm  by  an 
Example  ;  the  Word  of  Chrift  in  the  Gofpel  are  thefe, 
This  is  my  Body ,  this  is  my  Blood ,  which  Words,  if  we 
mind  their  natural  Signification,  are  clear  and  perfpicuous, 
and  can  be  underftood  by  all,  not  Chriflians  only,  but 
likewill*  Jews,  Turks  and  Pagans  \  though  there  are  an 
almoft  infinite  Number  of  Controverfies  among  Chrifti- 
ans  about  the  Senfe  of  thofe  Words  intended  by  the 
Holy  Ghoft. 

They  adc!,  that  it  often  happens,  that  the  fame  Place 
of  the  Scriptures  which  one  of  the  Parties  believe  clear 
and  perfpicuous,  is  accounted  obfeure  and  intricate  by  the 
other.  What  muft  be  done  in  fuch  a  Cafe?  Or  what 
Judge  fhall  we  choofe  ?  Wc  cannot  choofe  the  Scripture, 
fince  the  Senfe  thereof  is  controverted,  one  of  the  acU 
verfe  Parties  believing  it  dear,  and  the  other  obfeure; 
therefore  we  muft  have  Rccourfc  to  another  Judge,  one 
explaining  it  in  one  Manner,  and  the  others  in  another. 
v.gr.  There  is  a  great  Difpute  between  the  Catholicks 
and  the  Calvinifts  about  the  true  and  local  Defccnt  of 
Chrift  into  l  icll,  which  the  Calvinifts  deny,  and  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  ks  maintain  •,  anil  prove  it  by  two  Teflimonics,  one 
taken  from  the  Symbol  of  Faith,  he  do fc  ended  into  IT  cl l ; 
and  the  other  from  the  API  of  the  ApoJUcs,  ii,  27.  Bccaufc 
th:u  wilt  not  leave  my  Soul  in  IIcll.  They  fay  that  both 
ihdc  Tcllimonics  arc  clear  and  perfpicuous  ;  but  the 
Calvinifts  deny  both  ;  and  by  their  obfeure  Interpreta¬ 
tion,  render  both  very  obfeure  ;  for  they  interpret  the 
former  in  this  Senfe,  be  defended  into  Hell ,  i.  c.  he  ftft'cr- 
ed  on  the  Croft ,  the  Torments  of  a  Man  damned,  fo  as  to 
be  forced  to  cry  in  his  Angtiifh,  My  God ,  why  haft  thou 
forftikeu  we?  And  the  latter  in  this  Senfe,  thou  wilt  not 
leave  my  Soul  in  Hell i.  <*.  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  Body  in 
the  Sepulchre.  Thus  Beza,  in  his  Commentary  on  this 
PafThge. 

What  muft  be  done  here?  Or  what  Judge  fhall  we 
appeal  to?  If  we  coulult  the  Scripture,  h  will  fay  no¬ 
thing  more  than  it  has  foicl  already  ;  it  will  not  add  an 
Iota  to  it  :  Though  the  Controverfy  be  on  what  it  has 


faid  already:  Therefore  the  Controverfy  cannot  be  de- 
cided  by  what  it  has  faid  already  :  Therefore  if  f 
the  Controverfy  have  began,  the  Scripture  fays  noth  ^ 
new,  but  continues  in  its  antient  Terms  certain!  l 
Difpute  cannot  be  terminated  by  it,  but’ it  is  necefT 
either  to  apply  to  another  Judge,  or  for  one  of  the 
ties  at  Variance  to  give  up  the  Caufe,  or  for  both 
tinue  in  their  Controverfy.  on’ 

The  la  ft  Argument  ufed  by  the  Catholicks  is  th*  ■ 
There  are  feveral  Teftimonies  of  the  Scripture  the  tS'‘ 
and  genuine  Senfe  thereof  cannot  be  underftood  *  bur  f fUe 
Tradition  and  the  Authority  of  the  Church  theref°m 
if  a  Controverfy  arife  about  fome  of  thofe  PalTages  rT 
Scripture  alone  cannot  be  judge,  but  Recourfe  muft  b 
had  to  Tradition,  and  the  Authority  of  the  Church 
v.gr.  Chrift  fays.  Matt,  xxvii.  19.  Go  ye  therefore  and 
teach  all  Nations ,  baptizing  them  in  the  Name  of  th)  p  * 

ther,  a?id  oft  the  Son ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft .  The  tru' 
and  genuine  Senfe  is,  that  in  the  Adminiftration  of  Barf 
tifm,  thefe  Words  muft  be  pronounced  ;  I  baptize  thee ' 
the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Hoi 
Ghoft ;  and  that  Baptifm  without  that  Pronounciation  is 
not  valid.  In  this,  fay  the  Roman  Catholicks ,  our  Ad 
verfaries  agree  with  us;  but  if  any  Body  /hoijJd  deny 
that  this  is  the  Senfe,  and  maintain  that  it  is  not  necef 
fary  to  pronounce  thefe  Words,  In  the  Name  oft  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft ,  but  that  it 
fuffices,  that  he  who  adminifters  the  Baptifm,  fhould 
have  the  Intention  of  bapeifing  in  the  Name  of  the  bleffed 
Trinity,  how  muft  he  be  refuted?  By  the  Words  of  th* 
Scripture  only  ?  That  cannot  be,  for  thofe  Words,  bap¬ 
tizing  them  in  the  Name  oft  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son  &c 
do  not  fay  that  the  vocal  Invocation  of  the  Trinity  is  re¬ 
quired.  Whence,  then,  fhould  it  appear?  From  the 
Practice  and  Tradition  of  the  Church.  If  yOU  rejeft 
this ;  you’ll  have  no  Defence  againft  your  Adverfary, 
who  fhould  deny  the  Nece/fity  of  a  vocal  Prolation. 

Another  Example.  Chrift  fays,  John  m.  5.  Except  a 
Man  be  born  of  Water,  and  of  the  Spirit ,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This  Place,  according  to  the 
true  and  genuine  Senfe,  is  underftood  of  the  Nccefiky 
of  the  Baptifm  of  Water,  as  the  Lutherans  confefs  with 
the  Catholicks  :  But  the  Calvinifts  deny  it.  How  can 
then  the  Lutherans  refute  them  ?  Not  by  the  Words 
quoted  :  For  though  the  Water  be  named  there,  it  is  not 
exprefly  added  notwithftanding,  that  it  fhould  be  under¬ 
ftood  of  true  Water  ;  for  it  is  called  Fire  in  other  Places, 
as  Luke  iii.  16.  Hell  baptize  you  in  the  Spirit,  and  Fire ; 
which,  notwithftanding,  is  not  underftood  a  true  lure. 
Whence  then  fhall  it  appear,  that  in  the  firft  Place  muft 
be  underftood  a  true  Water  ?  or  whence  the  Lutherans 
fhall  prove  that  againft  the  Calvinifts?  From  no  where 
clfe  but  from  the  Practice  and  Tradition  of  the  Church. 

Another  Example:  Chrift  in  the  laft  Supper,  not 
only  inftituted  the  Eucharift,  but  added  to  it  lilccwife 
the  Wafhing  of  the  Feet.  And  faid  in  the  Inflitution  of 
the  Eucharift,  cat ,  and  drink.  But  in  the  Wafhing  of 
the  Feet,  he  added,  you  must  wafts  one  another's  Feet. 
Here  the  Adverlaries  fay,  that  the  former  Words  con¬ 
tain  a  Precept ;  the  latter  not ;  and  confequcntly,  that 
the  Faithful  arc  obliged,  by  a  divine  Precept,  to  take 
the  Eucharift  under  both  Kinds,  blit  not  to  the  Wafhing 
of  Feet.  The  Catholicks  fay,  that  if  they  alk 
whence  this  appears  to  their  Ad  verfaries,  or  under  what 
Pretext  they  believe  them  lei  ves  obliged  to  take  both 
Kinds,  and  be  exempted  from  the  Wafhing  of  the  beet. 
They  cannot  allcdgc  the  Words  of  the  .Scripture,  lor 
thofe  bear  rather  the  contrary  ;  for  thole  Words,  eat  and 
drink,  docs  not  feem  to  fignify  more,  than  as  ii  the  ba¬ 
ther  of  a  Family  was  to  lay  to  his  Gudls,  cat  and  drink, 
and  be  merry.  And  if  lie  was  to  fpcak  thus,  it  would 
not  be  reckoned  that  he  would  oblige  them  by  a  Precept. 
Therefore  Chrift  having  fpoke  in  the  lame  Manner, 
whence  does  it  appear  that  he  would  oblige  by  a  new 
Precept  to  both  Kinds  ?  But  thefe  Words,  you  ought  to 


wafts  one  another's  Feet,  feem  to  fignify  a  Precept  no 
left,  than  if  a  Mailer  fhould  lay  to  his  Servant,  You  mull 
cover  the  Table.  Whence  then  do  they  know  that  they 
are  not  obliged  by  thofe  Words  to  the  Walking  ol  beef, 
fince  thofe  Words  import  of  thcmfelvcs  an  Obligation  • 
From  the  foie  Pradlice  and  Tradition  ol  the  Church : 
For  the  Church  has  never  took  that  Walking  for  need  buy » 
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*,-ltich  notvjthftanding  it  had  done,  if  it  has  thought  it- 
fclf  obliged  to  it  by  a  divine  Precept. 

Xhe  Catholicks  fay,  that  they  omit  feveral  other 
Examples  of  that  Kind,  which  occur  in  the  Scripture  ; 
and  from  what  they  have  faid  conclude  in  this  Manner  : 
That  the  Scripture  can  be  confzdered  in  two  Manners  : 
j  With  regard  to  the  Letter.  2.  With  regard  to  the 
Senfe  intended  by  the  Holy  Ghoft.  In  both  Manners  it 
cannot  be  judge  of  Controverfies  :  Not  in  the  former, 
becaufe  the  Letter  leads  us  often  into  Error:  Nor  in 
the  latter,  becaufe  the  Senfe  of  the  Scripture  is  often  ob- 
fcure  and  ambiguous,  fo  that  another  Judge  is  wanted 
to  decide,  that  that  one  Senfe  is  genuine,  and  intended 
by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  the  other  not.  Thus  much  of 
their  fecond  Argument  taken  from  Part  of  the  Scripture. 

They  draw  their  third  Argument  from  the  Part  of 
the  Controverfies  themfelves  ;  which  they  propofe  thus  : 
There  are  feveral  Controverfies  about  the  Faith  and  Re¬ 
ligion,  of  which  either  there  is  no  mention  made  in  the 
Scripture,  or  certainly  not  fufficient  for  the  Scripture  to 
judge  of  them  ;  therefore  to  decide  them,  another  Judge 
is  wanted.  Thofe  Sorts  of  Controverfies  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  ones. 

The  frft,  if  the  Books  of  T obit,  Judith ,  Wifdoin , 
Ecclefiafticus ,  and  of  the  Maccabees ,  be  canonical  or  not  ? 
The  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts  deny  it ,  and  the  Catholicks 
affirm  it.  Who  (hall  be  Judge  to  decide  this  Contro- 
verfy  ?  The  Scripture  cannot  be  that  Judge  ;  of  which 
the  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts  are  fd  Confcious,  that  they 
do  not  appeal  then  to  the  Scripture,  but  to  the  Canon 
and  Tradition  of  the  Jews.  They  fay  that  thofe  Books 
are  not  found  in  the  Canon  of  the  Jews ,  and  therefore 
are  not  canonical.  Therefore  they  acknowledge  another 
Judge  in  that  Caufe,  befides  the  Scripture.  And  what 
Judge?  The  Tradition  of  the  Jews.  A  furpriiing 
Thing !  they  value  more  the  Jews  than  the  Chriftians  5 
and  though  they  will  be  accounted  Chriftians  themfelves, 
(fay  the  Roman  Catholicks)  declared  Enemies  of  the  Tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Apoftles,  they  prefer  to  them  the  Tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Jews. 

The  fecond.  How  many  Sacraments  there  are  of  the 
new  Law  ?  The  Reformed  fay  two,  Baptifm  and  Eu¬ 
charift  ;  the  Catholicks,  feven.  What  fays  the  Scripture  ? 
It  defines  nothing  of  that  Number,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  Judge  in  that  Caufe.  Whence  then  can  the  Catholicks 
have  their  feptennary  Number,  if  they  have  it  not  from 
the  Scripture  ?  From  Tradition,  and  the  Content  of  the 
Church,  fay  they  ?  Whence  have  their  Adverfaries  their 
binary  Number  ?  It  is  what  they  muft  confider.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  fiiy  the  Roman  Catholicks,  they  have  it  not  from 
the  Scripture  as  they  pretend  they  have  it.  For,  conti¬ 
nue  they,  let  them  produce  theft  three  Things  from  the 
Scripture:  1.  Let  them  fhew,  from  the  Scripture,  that 
the  Name  of  Sacrament  is  attributed  to  Baptifm,  and  the 
Eucharift,  and  not  to  the  others.  2.  From  the  fame 
Scripture  Jet  them  define  Sacrament.  3.  Let  them  fhew 
that  the  Definition  becomes  Baptifm,  and  the  Eucharift, 
and  not  the  reft.  If  they  do  this,  conclude  the  Roman 
Catholicks,  the  Difpute  on  this  Point  is  ended  ;  but  they’ll 
never  be  capable  to  do  it. 

The  third.  If  Exorcifm  can  be  11  fed  in  the  Admi- 
niftration  of  Baptifm  ?  The  Lutherans  fay  it  muft  be 
ufed  ;  the  Calvinifts  deny  it ;  and  neither  of  them  can 
prove  their  Sentiment  by  the  Scripture. 

There  are  other  Controverfies  which  cannot  be  de¬ 


cided  by  the  Scripture,  particularly  thefc:  1,  If  Baptifm 
muft  be  adminiftered  with  one  Immcrfion,  or  three  ?  2.  If 
Chriftians  muft  keep  Sunday ,  in  lieu  of  the  Saturday  ? 
3.  If  the  Symbol  of  Faith  be  truly  apoftolical  ?  4.  If  the 
blcftcd  Mary  remained  a  Virgin  after  her  Delivery,  &c. 

They  deduce  their  fourth  Argument  from  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Old  Teftamcnt ;  and  fay,  that  it  is  certain  j 
that  in  the  Old  Teftamcnt  .111  the  legal  Controverfies  of 
nny  Confequencc  were  decided  (according  to  Jofephus, 
2.  contra,  yip  pi  on  cm)  by  the  fovercign  Pontiff,  As  it  is 
exp  roily  ordered  in  Deuteronomy  xvii.  8,  9,  1  o.  where 
dircc  Things  arc  to  be  obftrvcd  :  1.  That  there  were 
di  fie  rent  Sorts  of  Controverfies  among  the  Jews.  Some 
which  arofe  from  the  Law  of  the  Decalogue ;  others 
horn  moral  Regulations,  which  are  not  contained  in  the 
Caw  of  the  Decalogue  ;  others  from  ceremonial  Prc- 
cci)ts  i  and  others  from  judicial  ones,  (2  Chron.  xix.  10.) 
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2.  That  in  every  City  inferior  Judges  were  appointed* 
whofe  Office  was  to  decide  thofe  Kinds  of  Controverfies 
{Dent.  xv\.  18.  and  2  Chron. x ix.  5.)  3.  That  when  thofe 
inferior  Judges  could  not  agree  among  rliemfelVeS,  hob 
decide  the  Controverfies  brought  before  them,  by  reafoii 
of  fome  great  Difficulties  they  were  attended  with  ;  it 
was  neceffary  to  appeal  to  Jerufdlem  to  the  fuperior 
Judges,  where  the  fovereign  Pontiff  preficled  ;  and  thfc 
contending  Parties  were  obliged  to  acquiefce  to  the  Sen¬ 
tence  of  the  Pontiff  under  pain  of  Death  (Dent.  xvii.  12.) 
Whence  they  infer,  that  there  were  two  Sorts  of  Tribunals 
or  Council  among  the  Jews ;  the  great  Council  called 
Sanedrin ,  or  Synedrion ,  or  the  Council'  of  tile  Ancients  $ 
and  the  Idler  Council  $  between  which  there  was  a  great 
Difference.  1.  Becaufe  the  great  Council  was  always 
held  at  Jerufdlem  ;  and  the  Idler  in  every  City.  2.  The 
Pontiff  prefided  in  the  great,  and  not  in  the  leflen 

3.  From  the  Ieffer  it  was  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  greater, 
but  not  from  the  greater  to  the  Ieffer.  4.  The  great  Coun¬ 
cil  was  compofed  of  feven ty  Perfons  befides  the  Pontiff  5 
and  the  Ieffer  confided  of  twenty  three  only.  There  is 
often  mention  made  of  the  great  Council,  in  the  Go  (pel: 

Both  Councils  had  their  Origin  under  Mofes ;  and  t/iii 
greater  was  inftituted  by  God’s  Command,  Numb.  xL 
i(5.  and  the  Ieffer  by  Jethro's  Advice,  Exod.  xviii.  13.- 
but  as  both  in  procefs  of  Time  fell  ahYioft  to  nothing* 
they  were  again  reftored,  by  Jchofaphat  King  of  Judah i 
as  we  read,  2  Chron.  xix.  4. 

The  Catholicks  are  afkcd,  1.  Whether  the  Pontiff, 
who  they  fay  was  Judge  of  the  Controverfies  in  the  Old 
Teftamcnt,  was  an  infallible  Judge  ?  Which  they  anfwcr 
in  the  Affirmative,  and  prove  in  three  Manners'.  1.  Be¬ 
caufe  when  there  was  fome  difficult  and  ambiguous  Con- 
troverfy,  God  would  that  the  contending  Parties  Humid 
defer  it  to  the  fo  vertigo  Pontiff  pfefiding  in  the  great 
Council,  with  this  Promife,  that  they  fiiould  receive 
from  him,  the  Truth  of  Judgment,  Debt.  xvi.  9.  2.  Be¬ 

caufe  God  commanded  them  all  to  acquiefce  to  the  Sen¬ 
tence  of  the  Pontiff  under  Pain  of  Death,  Dent.  xvii.  (2. 
3.  Becaufe  if  the  Pontiff,  when  he  pronounced  his  Sen¬ 
tence  in  the  Council,  had  been  fallible,  the  contending 
Parties  had  never  been  fafe.  Why,  then,  tvtffc  they 
obliged,  under  Pain  of  Death  to  follow  his  Decifiohs  ? 

They  are  afkcd,  2.  Why  the  Pontiff  was  rather  in¬ 
fallible  in  deciding  the  legal  Controverfies,  than  the  in¬ 
ferior  Judges;  For  there  is  fome  Rcafon  to  doubt  of  it  ; 
becaufe  it  could  very  well  happen,  that  the  inferior 
Judges  were  as  mtich  learned  in  the  Law  as  the  Pontiff 
Jiimfelf:  Therefore  they  could  be  equally  infallible;  and 
even  more  infallible  than  the  Pontiff,  if  they  were  more 
learned  than  he  ?  To  this  they  anfwcr,  that  if  we  mind 
human  Induftry  only,  it  is  certain  that  the  inferior  Judges 
could  as  well  underftand  and  interpret  the  Law,  as  the 
Pontif  himftJf ;  but  if  wc  mind  the  A/Mance  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  the  chief  Thing  to  be  minded  in  tnis  Cafe, 
the  Pontiff  had  a  greater  Share  thereof  than  the  other 
Judges ;  of  which,  fay  they,  we  have  an  Example  in 
Mofes:  For  God  granted  him  a  greatef  AfTilldncc,  than 
to  the  feventy  Ancients,  who  afiifted  li ini  in  his  Office  ? 
as  wc  learn  from  this  Paffage,  Numb.  xi.  17.  ylnd  I  will 
take  of  the  Spirit  which  is  upon  thee ,  and  will  put  it  upon 
them  ;  and  they  JJsall  bear  the  Burthen  of  the  People  with 
thee.  Where  by  Spirit  muft  be  UnderJtood  fome  Gift  of 
Grace,  which  is  required  in  thofe,  who  will  govern 
others  juftly,  and  decide  their  Controverfies.  There¬ 
fore,  fay  they,  the  Senfe  of  the  Paffage  is  this ;  1*1!  take 
off  thy  Spirit,  and  give  it  them;  i.e.  I’ll  give  them  .1 
Gift  of  Grace,  but  inferior  to  that  Gift  which  you  have ; 
for  it  was  ncccflary  to  give  more  to  you  who  is  the  fove¬ 
reign  Judge,  than  to  them  who  arc  fiibjeft  to  you. 

They  take  their  ffth  Argument  froiri  the  Practice  of 
the  New  Teftamcnt.  For,  fay  they,  as  hi  the  Old  Ttfta- 
ment ,  as  already  obferved,  not  the  Scripture;  but  die 
Pontiff,  and  the  Council  of  Ancients  was  Judge  of  Con¬ 
troverfies  ;  the  fame  Order  has  been  obferved,  Jikewife, 
in  the  New*  which  they  endeavour  to  fhew  by  a  fhort  In¬ 
duction.  And,  1.  In  the  Apoftles  Time,  there  arofe  a 
Con  trover  fy  about  the  Circumcilion,  i*iz.  whether  the 
new  Chriftians,  who  then  received  the  Faith  of  the  Go  ft 


pci,  could  not  be  ftved  without  being  circumcifted,  and 
jbferving  the  legal  Ceremonies  ?  Which  Controverfy  was 
fiddly  underftood  of  the  Gentiles  converted  to  the  Faith; 
13  G  There. 
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There  were  two  different  Sentiments  on  this  Subject. 
One  of  fome  of  them,  who  from  Jews  had  turned  Chri¬ 
ftians,  and  who  laid  that  the  Gentiles  could  not  be  faved 
by  the  Faith  of  Chrift  unlefs  they  were  circumcifed,  and 
oblervcd  the  other  Ceremonies  of  the  Law  of  Mofes . 
The  other  Sentiment  was  that  of  Paul  and  Barnabas ,  who 
maintained  that  the  Circumcifion,  and  the  Ob fer vance 
of  the  legal  Ceremonies  were  needlefs,  ARsxv.  i. 

How  was  this  great  Controverly  decided  ?  Afk  the 
Rowan  Catholicks,  was  it  referred  to  the  Scripture  alone, 
as  to  the  common  Judge  ?  Not  at  all,  but  rather  they 
all  agree  to  fend  fome  Deputies  of  each  contending  Par¬ 
ties,  to  the  Apoftles  at  Jerufalem ,  who  fliould  take 
.Cognizance  of  that  Affair  in  a  1’olemn  Council,  and  pro¬ 
nounce  a  definitive  Sentence  ;  which  was  accordingly 
done  :  _  For  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  deputed  by  one 
Party,  and  others  by  the  other  Party  ;  who  all  together 
came  to  the  Apoftles  at  Jerufalem.  Thefe  having  af- 
iembled  the  Council,  and  invoked  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
they  anfwered  in  rhefe  Words,  ARs  xv.  2S,  29.  For  it 
feemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghofl ,  and  to  us ,  to  lay  upon  you 
?to  greater  Burthen  than  thefe  neceffary  things  ;  that  you 
abftain  from  Meats  offered  to  Idols ,  and  from  Bloody  a?id 
from  I  hi  rigs  f  rang  led,  and  from  Fornication.  Which  was 
Tent,  in  Form  of  an  Epiftle,  to  the  Chriftians  converted 
from  Paganifm,  who  had  been  the  Occafion  of  the 
Council ;  and  the  Senfe  is,  we  will  not  impofe  upon  you 
the  Yoke  of  the  Circumcifion,  and  of  the  Obfervance  of 
the  legal  Ceremonies,  which  is  heavy,  but  that  you 
fliould  abftain  from  fucli  and  fuch  Things,  which  you 
may  very  eafily  do. 

1-Iere,  continue  the  Roman  Catholicks,  two  Things 
are  to  be  obferved,  which  are  very  much  to  the  Purpole. 
PTe  firft  is,  that  this  Controverfy  of  the  Circumcifion 
and  legal  Ceremonies,  could  very  well  have  been  de¬ 
termined  by  Paul  and  Barnabas ,  who  were  both  Apoftles, 
Prophets,  and  Doftors,  ARs  xiii.  1.  both  chofen  in  a 
particular  Manner  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  to  preach  the 
Gofpel  to  the  Gentiles,  ARs  xiii.  2.  and  who  had  preach¬ 
ed  it  already  in  feveral  Provinces  and  Places,  ARs  xiv. 

2 6.  but  neither  of  them  would  ufurp  that  Office;  to 
teach,  by  their  Example,  that  thofe  Controverfies  which 
regard  Faith  and  Religion,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  Prelates  of  the  Church,  or  to  a  Council  of 
Prelates. 

The  other  is,  that  in  the  Council  of  the  Apoftles, 
where  that  Controverfy  was  propofed  and  decided,  there 
was  no  Teftimony  of  the  Scripture  brought,  relating 
diredliy  to  Circumcifion  ;  though  the  Scripture  could 
have  furnilhed  f  eftimonies  enough  in  favour  of  both 
Parties,  if  the  Difpuce  fliould  have  been  decided  by  them 
alone.  For  there  could  have  been  brought  in  favour  of 
Circumcifion,  this  of  Gencfis  xvii.  10.  Phis  is  my  Cove¬ 
nant  which  ye  foal  l  keep  between  me ,  and  you,  and  thy  Seed 
after  thee  ;  every  Man  Child  among  you  fjall  be  circttm - 
eifed.  And  yc  fjall  circumcife  the  Flejh  of  your  Forefkin  ; 
and  it  ffall  be  a  Token  of  the  Covenant  betwixt  me  and 
you  ;  he  that  is  born  in  thy  Uotijc ,  and  he  that  is  bought 
with  thy  Money,  mujl  needs  be  circumcifed ;  and  my  Cove¬ 
nant  fhall  be  in  your  Flejh  for  an  cverlajling  Covenant . 
But  if  the  Covenant  was  eternal,  as  it  is  laid  here,  it  was 
nccdlary  to  keep  it  always,  even  in  the  evangelical 
Law ;  not  only  by  the  Jews,  but  likewife  by  thofe  who 
were  not  of  a  Jew  iff  Race. 

The  Tcftimonies  of  the  Scripture,  which  could  have 
been  all  edged  againft  the  Circumcifion,  are  thefe; 
Rent.  xxx.  6.  And  the  Lord  thy  Cod  will  circumcife  thine 
Heart,  and  the  Heart  of  thy  Seed.  Where  it  is  infinuated, 
that  the  Circumcifion  of  the  Flcfli  was  not  to  be  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  New  Teftament,  but  the  Circumcifion  of 
the  Idea  1 1  fliould  fuceccd  it.  Likewife,  Jercm.  xliv.  Be 
circumcifed  to  the  Lord,  and  take  off  the  fore  Skin  of  your 
Hearts.  As  if  he  faid,  I  do  not  require  the  Circumcifion 
of  the  Flcfli,  but  of  the  Heart,  which  confifl  in  an  in¬ 
ward  Contrition  and  Repentance.  Thefe  add,  .the  like 
railages  could  be  alledged  by  the  two  contending  parties; 
though  it  was  not  done,  but  the  Apoftles  ail  cm  bled  in 
Council,  by  the  divine  Dircdion  and  A  Hi  fiance,  which 
Chi  ill  had  prom i fed  them  and  to  their  Succcflbrs,  pro¬ 
nounced  their  Sentence. 

After  the 'l  ime  of  the  Apoftles,  continue  the  Roman 
Catholicks,  a  great  Number  of  other  Controverfies  aroic 
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in  feveral  different  Places,  and  different  Acre?  wilJri  , 

ecclefiaftical  Hiftorians  inform  us,  were  *11*  decicPd  ^ 
Councils;  and  thofe  who  would  not  acquiefee  t0\i  ' 
Decifions  were  condemned  as  Herericks.  They  pro,|Klr 

fome  Examples  of  what  they  alledge,  which  ar^  rU 
following  ones.  ’ 

The  firft  Controverfy;  fay  they,  was  whether  r 
Feaft  of  Rafter  was  to  be  celebrated  with  the  Jews  r! 
14th  of  the  firft  Month,  as  fome  of  the  Chriftians  of 
wanted  it  fliould ;  which,  on  that  Account,  were  calbl 
Quartodecimans  :  Or  only  on  the  Sunday,  as  it  is  praStiM 
at  prefen t  ?  This  Controverfy,  after  feveral  Council*  rf 
Bifhops,  was  at  laft  decided  and  terminated  faccnrrV  ‘ 
to  Eufebius,  lib.  5.  hift.  ecclef  c.23.  and  following  jn  T 
Year  198,  by  Pope  ViRor.  ^  n  Cu 

The  fecond  was;  whether  the  Church  could  abfohr 
thofe  who  were  fallen  after  their  Baptifm  ?  This  Htr  ^ 
tian  denied  ,  for  which  he  was  condemned  in  a 
at  Rome,  in  the  Year  2 55.  Unci1 

The  third ;  If  there  were  three  Perfons  really  diftm* 
in  God  ?  Which  Sabellius  denied,  maintaining  that  the- 
was  but  one  Perfon,  who  had  three  Offices ;  of  Creation^ 
Redemption,  and  Sanctification  ;  for  which  he  was  con’ 
demned  in  the  Council  of  Alexandria,  held  in  i9I(y 

The  fourth'.  If  Chrift  be  a  pure  Man,  like  other 
Mortals,  and  had  nothing  in  Nature  and  Hypoftafis 
but  what  we  have?  Which  Paul  of  Samofata  affirmed 
and  was  condemned  in  the  'Synod  of  Antioch,  in  266  5 
The  fifth  ;  If  Chrift  was  the  eternal  Word  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  of  the  fame  Subftance  with  the  Father?  Arm 
denied  it  ;  for  which  he  was  condemned  in  the  Council 

of  Nice,  in  323.  As  may  be  feen  in  my  Treatife  of 
Arianifm,  under  the  Letter  A. 

The  fix  tb  ;  If  there  be  two  Perfons  in  Chrift,  as  there 
are  two  Natures,  viz.  the  divine,  and  the  human?  Ntfto- 
rius  affirmed  it,  and  was  condemned  in  the  geneial 
Council  of  Ephefus ,  in  434.  As  is  feen  in  my  Treatife 
ol  Herefics ,  under  the  Letter  IT. 

^  The  feventh ;  If  there  be  two  Natures  in  Chrift  ? 
Eutyches  and  Diofcorus  fay,  that  before  the  hypoftatical 
Union  there  were  two  Natures,  viz.  the  divine,  and  the 
human  ;  but  that  after  the  Union  a  Coalition  was  made 
of  the  two  into  one  ;  for  which  they  were  condemned  in 
the  general  Council  of  Chalcedon ,  in  454.  As  may  be 

feen  in  my  Treatife  of  Eutychianifm,  under  the  Letter  E. 

The  eighth  ;  If  in  Chrift  there  be  only  one  Will  ? 
Macarius  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  Cyrus  of  Alexandria, 
Sergius  of  Conftantinople,  and  feveral  others,  though  they 
acknowledged  two  Natures  in  Chrift,  faid  notwithftand- 
ing  that  there  was  but  one  Will,  viz.  the  divine;  for 
which  they  were  called  Monothelites,  and  condemned  in 
the  general  Council  of  Conftantinople,  in  679.  As  is  feen 
in  my  Treatife  of  ITcrefics. 

1  lie  ninth  ;  if  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  God  ?  The  Macedo¬ 
nians  denied  it  ;  for  which  they  were  condemned  in  the 
firft  general  Council  of  Conftantinople,  in  383. 

The  tenth  ;  If  Baptifm  could  be  repeated,  or  reite¬ 
rated  ?  Which  Controverfy  can  be  underftood  in  two 
Manners.  1.  If  Baptifm,  once  validly  adminiftcred,  can 
be  repeated?  Marcion  affirmed  it.  2.  If  Baptifm  admi¬ 
niftcred  by  Here  ticks,  can  be  adminiftcred?  The  Do- 
natifts  affirmed  it ;  who  were  condemned  in  a  Council 
at  Rome ,  in  313. 

The  eleventh ;  If  a  Man,  without  God’s  Grace,  can 
by  the  foie  Strength  of  Nature,  obferve  the  Law  if  he 
will?  Pclagius  and  Coslejlius  affirmed  it;  but  were  con¬ 
demned  in  the  Council  of  Carthage,  and  in  that  ol  Mi- 
levittm ,  in  416. 

The  twelfth  ;  If  Infants  were  born  in  the  Original  Sin, 
and  wanted  Baptifm  to  vvafii  it  off?  The  fame  P  daft  us 
and  Cceleftitis  denied  it. 

In  thefe  and  the  like  Controverfies,  which  they  omit, 
lay  they,  for  Brevity  Sake,  there  are  three  Tilings  to 

confider ;  1.  That  one  of  the  contending  Parties  was 

clearly,  and  perfpicuoufiy  condemned.  2.  T  hat  that 
Condemnation  was  made  by  the  Catholick  Chinch  ns  n 
Judge.  3.  That  the  Lutherans  and  Cahinjls  have  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  Condemnation  to  be  juft,  lor  tiny 
con  Ids  that  Nova  tian,  Sabellius,  Paul  of  Samofata,  /ana, 

N ejl  or  ins,  Eutyches,  Diofcorus ,  the  Monothelites,  Mace¬ 
donians,  Donat  if  s,  and  Pelagians,  were  defer  Vingl)'  con¬ 
demned,  and  fliould  be  reputed  ns  ITcrcticks,  and  no 
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0thcr wife  than  by  the  Decifion  of  the  Church  ;  for  if  the 
Scripture  had  been  the  foie  Judge,  and  the  Church  had 
n0t  interpofed  her  Sentence,  thofe  Controverfies  had 
Jsfted  to  thefe  Days  ;  and  it  would  not  appear,  yet  clear 
t0  all,  that  the  aforefaid  Authors  are  to  be  confidered  as 
Hereticks,  but  as  they  have  been  convinced  by  the 
Church,  the  Thing  is  certain,  and  indubitable. 

When  the  Catho  licks  are  afked  ;  what  if  the  Church 
had  erred  in  pronouncing  her  Sentence  ?  They  anfwer, 
that  it  is  the  fame  as  if  they  were  afked,  what  if  Chrift, 
the  Apoftles,  and  the  Prophets,  had  been  guilty  of  Falf- 
hood  ?  Since  thcmfelves  have  declared,  that  the  Church 
cannot  err,  or  be  mfftaken  ;  for  that  Church,  according 
r0  Chrift  himlelf,  is  founded  on  a  Rock  ;  and  the  Gates 
vf  Hell foaM  not  prevail  agcdnft  her ,  Matt.  Xvi.  18.  It  is 
the  Pillar  and  Ground  of  the  "Truth ,  i  Tim.  iii.  15.  Il 
(jjell  never  he  confounded ,  nor  put  to  Shame ,  Ifaiah  liv.  4, 
j  and  every  Tongue  that  pall  rife  againft  thee ,  thou  pall 

condemn. 

They  deduce  their  fixtb  Argument ,  from  the  Analogy 
of  a  Judge  of  civil  Controverfies  ;  which  they  are  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  contributes  much  towards  clearing  up  this  Point  ; 
and,  which  they  propofe  in  this  Manner ;  between  the 
Affairs  of  Faith  and  of  Religion,  on  one  Part,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  civil  and  political  Affairs,  on  the  other,  feveral 
different  Sorts  of  Analogy  can  be  confidered.  1.  As  in 
political  and  civil  Affairs  there  aiife  often  Debates  and 
Controverfies,  which  require  a  Judge  to  decide'  between 
the  contending  Parties  *,  the  fame  Thing  happens,  like- 
wife,  in  Faith,  and  Religion.  2.  As  in  civil  Controver¬ 
fies,  thefe  three  Things  are  diftinguiffied  •, '  viz.  the 
judge,  the  written  Law,  and  the  common  Law,  or  Cu- 
ilom  :  Likewife  in  Controverfies  of  Faith,  thefe  three 
Things  are  diftinguilhed,  the  Judge,  the  Scripture  of 
both  Teftaments,  and  the  Tradition.  3.  As  the  Prince, 
or  fecular  Magiftrate  difeharge  the  Office  of  judge,  in 
the  Decifion  of  civil  Controverfies  ;  Likewife  an  ecclefia- 
flical  Synod  difeharge  the  Office  of  Judge,  in  the  Deci¬ 
fion  of  Controverfies  of  Faith.  4.  As  the  written  Law, 
is  as  the  Rule  which  the  fecular  Judge  follows  in  the  De¬ 
cifion  of  civil  Controverfies :  Likewife  the  Scripture  of 
both  Teftaments,  is  as  the  Rule  which  the  ecclefiaftical 
Judge  follows  in  deciding  Controverfies  of  Faith.  6.  As 
the  written  Law  is  not  fufficient  alone  •,  but  the  written 
Law  and  Cuftoms  together :  Likewife  the  Scripture  of 
both  Teftaments,  is  not  a  fufficient  Rule  of  all  Contro- 
verfics  of  Faith  •,  but  the  Scripture,  and  Tradition  to¬ 
gether. 

Thefe,  fay  the  Catholicks,  are  clear  •,  which  notwith- 
ftanding,  lean:  fome  fliould  doubt  of  it,  they  explain  thus, 
in  aconcifc  Manner,  each  Article  ;  and  lirft,  that  a  Prince, 
or  fecular  Magiftrate  docs  the  Office  of  Judge,  in  civil  Con¬ 
troverfies,  wants  no  great  Proof*,  fince  that  is  witnelTed  by 
a  daily  Experience,  in  all  Kingdoms,  and  Provinces :  For 
every  where  civil  Contentions  and  Caufes  ate  referred  to 
the  Prince,  and  civil  Magiftrate  ;  whom  the  contending 
Parties  acknowledge  for  their  lawful  Judge  *,  and  which 
is  alfo  confirm’d,  by  both  civil  and  canonical  Law: 
There  being  in  both  Titles,  de  officio  judicis  or  dinar  ii,  Iff 
dclcgati  ;  and  there  is  no-body  iiich  a  Stranger  in  thofe 
Affairs,  as  to  underftand  by  ail  ordinary,  or  delegated 
Judge,  the  written  Law :  Since  it  is  certain,  that  that  is 
the  ordinary  Judge,  who  has  the  ordinary  JurifdiClioh 
and  Power;  and  that  is  the  delegate  Judge,  who  having 
received  Power  from  the  Ordinary,  fupplies  his  Place. 

Then,  it  can  be  cafily  proved,  that  the  written  Lauv 
cannot  be  Judge ;  cfpecially  in  three  Cafes.  1.  When 
that  Law  is  obfcurc  and  ambiguous ;  for,  then,  another 
Judge  or  Interpreter  is  wanted  to  explain  its  Meaning. 

-•  When  one  Law  feems  repugnant  to  the  other,  which 
frequently'  happens  ;  for  then,  there  muft  be  a  Judge 
capable  to  reconcile  them  together.  3.  When  the  Words 
(})  the  Law,  which  are  general,  fliould  be  rcftrainecl  in 
Ionic  Cafes,  though  they  be  not  fo  of  thcmfelves  ;  which 
happens  when  fome  particular  Cafe,  which  the  Lcgifta- 
tor>  when  he  made  the  Law,  did  not  forefee  ;  and  if  he 
had  for  efeen  it,  would  not  have  included  it  under 
that  Law  ;  therefore,  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  one  muft  judge 
contrary  to  the  Words  of  the  Law  *,  and  who  will  be  then 
die  Judge  ?  not  the  Law  itlelf ;  fince  it  neither  deftroys 
ijor  judges  jtfelf;  therefore,  there  muft  be  another  Judge 
uiflind  from  the  Law. 


Laftly,  all  Lawyers  agree,  that  the  written  Law 
alone,  cannot  be  a  fufficient  Rule  for  the  Decifion  of  all 
civil  Controverfies  ;  but  the  Cuftom  is  required  befides* 
efpedally  in  two  Cafes.  1.  When  a  Controverfy  arifes, 
Of  which  there  is  no  written  Law  extant  ;  then  the  Cu¬ 
ftom,  if  there  be  any,  is  to  have  the  Force  of  Law. 
2.  When  there  is  a  written  Law,  but  the  Meaning  and 
Senfe  thereof  is  ambiguous  ;  and  cannot  appear  but  from 
the  Cuftom  and  Tradition ;  then  it  muft  be  taken  for 
Law. 

When  they  ate  afked,  what  is  to  be  done  when  fome 
Controverfy  occurs,  which  can  be  decided  neither  by  the 
'written  Law,  nor  by  the  Cuftom  ;  and  what  Rule  a  Judge 
muft  then  follow  f*  They  anfwer ;  that  the  Judge  muft 
then  form  his  Sentence  on  natural  Equity  ;  and  more 
particularly,  when  fome  Cafe  occurs  which  is  included  un¬ 
der  the  Words  of  the  Law,  but  not  under  the  Meaning  of 
theLegifiator.  The  fame  can  be  done  in  Controverfies 
of  Faith  and  Religion  ;  for  if  fome  Controverfy  ffiould 
happen,  which  can  be  decided  neither  from  the  Scriptures 
nor  from  Tradition,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  Affift- 
ance  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  who,  though  he  commonly 
be  prefent,  to  thofe  who  implore  him  ;  he  would  more 
particularly  then,  teach  us  all  Truth,  according  to  the 
Promife  of  Chrift  *,  which  Refnedy  was  ufed  by  the 
Apoftles  in  the  Council  of  Jmfalern .  All  thefe  are  Ar¬ 
guments  ufed  by  the  Catholicks,  to  prove  that  the 
Church,  and  not  thp  Scripture,  is  Judge  of  the  Contro¬ 
verfies  of  Faith. 

Let’s  hear,  at  prefent,  how  they  anfwer  to  the  Ob¬ 
jections  of  their  Adversaries. 

The  fir  ft  Objection  is  taken  from  this  of  Ifaiah ,  c.  viii. 
v.  20,  To  the  Law  and  to  the  Teftimony  i  Whence  it  is  in¬ 
ferred,  that  the  Jews  in  the  Old  Teftament,  when  fome 
Controverfy  arofe,  were  fent  to  the  Law  and  Teftimony y 
i.  c.  to  the  Scripture. 

To  this  the  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  the  Objection  is 
an  EfrOr  of  their  Adverfafies.  1.  Becaufe  they  have 
proved  already,  fay  they,  that  the  Pontiff,  and  not  the 
Scripture,  Was  the  Judge  of  COhtroverfies  in  the  Old 
Teftattient.  2.  Becaufe  thefe  Words,  to  the  Law  and 
Teftifno'ny>  are  to  be  taken  in  a  Senfe  quite  different  from 
theirs  ;  as  it  appears  from  what  precedes,  which  is  this, 
*ver.  19.  and  when  they  ft j all  fay  unto  you ,  feek  unto  them 
that  have  familiar  Spirits ,  and  unto  f Vizards  that  pecp7 
and  that  mutter  *,  ftjotild  not  a  People  feek  unto  their  God , 
for  the  living  to  the  Bead?  To  the  Law  and  to  the 
Testimony:  If  they  fpeak  not  according  to  this  Word,  it 
is  becaufe  there  is  no  Light  in  them  \  all  which  is  laid  againft 
thofe  who  ufed  to  con  fill  t  Pythonefies,  and  Jugglers,  to 
know  Futurity  •,  and  are  lent,  in  Part,  to  the  Law 
which  forbids  that,  Bent.  viii.  9.  and  in  Part  to  the 
Teftimony  of  the  Prophets,  whom  God  had  appointed 
to  forctel  Futurity. 

Therefore,  the  Senfe  of  thofe  Words,  to  the  Law  and 
Teftimony ,  is  this ;  if  you  will  be  certain  of  future  Events, 
you  muft  not  confult  Pythonefics,  as  Saul  did,  1  Sam . 
xxviii.  7.  becaufe  God  has  forbid  it  by  his  Law,  to 
which  I  refer  yon  ;  but  confult  the  Prophets  of  the  Lord, 
whofe  Office  is  to  forctel  Futurity.  But  what  Report  has 
this  to  the  Judge  of  Controverfies  ?  None  at  all,  an¬ 
fwer  the  Roman  Catholicks,  unlefs  our  Advcrfaries  would 
rfcafon  thus ;  it  is  not  lawful  to  confult  Pychonelfes  on 
future  Events :  Therefore  the  Scripture  alone  is  judge 
of  Controverfies ;  which  is  a  very  ridiculous  Reafoning, 
and  is,  notwithftandlng  that  of  their  chief  Rabbins. 

The  lecond  Objection  is  taken  from  this  of  John,  c.  V. 
39.  Search  the  Scriptures ;  there,  fay  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
licks  Advcrfaries,  Chrift  refers  us  to  the  Scripture,  as  to 
the  Judge  of  Controverfies.  But  the  Roman  Catholicks 
pretend,  that  they  would  not  fpeak  thus  if  they  under- 
flood  the  Meaning  of  Chrift.  Christ ,  in  that  Chapter, 
difputing  with  the  Jews,  who  denied  that  he  was  the  Son 
of  God,  and  he  proves  himlelf  to  be  fuch,  by  lour  Tc- 


imonies. 

1.  By  the  Teftimony  of  John  Baptifi  \  you ,  fays  he, 
avc  fent  to  John,  and  he  vvitnefied  the  Truth.  For 
lis  was  his  1  ellimony.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God.  And 
vain,  John  i.  34.  and  I  faw,  and  I  bare  Record  that  he 
the  Son  of  God. 

2.  By  the  Teftimony  of  the  Miracles  he  operated  :  I 
3 vc,  fays  he,  a  greater  Testimony  than  Tohn  ;  for  the 
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Works  which  the  Father  has  given  me  to  do ,■  witnefs  of  me, 
that  the  Father  has  fent  me. 

3.  By  rhe  Teftimony  of  God  the  Father  ;  he  has  wit- 
veffed  of  me ,  viz.  when  he  has  faid  from  Heaven,  Matt. 
iii.  1 7.  and  Luke  ix.  35.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  plea  fed. 

4.  By  the  Teftimony  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Teftamcnt,  fcarch,  fays  he,  the  Scriptures ,  for  in  them 
you  think  you  have  eternal  Life ,  and  they  are  they  which 
teftify  of  me  \  as  if  he  had  faid,  if  you  wilfnot  receive  the 
two  former  Tcftimonies,  you  cannot  reject  the  Tefti- 
monies  of  the  Scriptures  of  which  you  boaft  fo  much  : 
Thole,  if  you  fearch  them  with  Attention,  witnefs  of 
me  that  I  am  the  Meftiah,  why  don’t  you  believe 
them  ? 

Whence  the  Catholicks  conclude  that  their  Adverfaries, 
in  Read  of  arguing  againft  them,  argue  rather  againft 
themfelvcs,  for  they  pretend  that  the  Scripture  alone  is 
judge  of  the  Controverftes,  and  that  Chrift  refers  us  to 
them;  when  he  does  quite  the  contrary  ;  for  Chrift  in 
the  Controverfies  he  had  with  the  Jews,  whether  he  was 
the  Son  of  God,  did  not  refer  them  to  the  Scripture  alone  ; 
but,  firft,  to  the  Teftimony  of  John  Baptift  afterwards 
to  that  of  his  Miracles,  which  fhewed  that  he  was  God  ; 
then  to  the  Teftimony  of  God  the  Father,  who  confirm¬ 
ed  it  by  a  Voice  from  Heaven  ;  and  laftly,  that  they 
may  experience  all  Things,  to  the  Teftimony  of  the 
Scripture. 

The  third  Objeftion  is  taken  from  this.  Aids  xvii.  11. 
And  fearched  the  Scriptures  daily ,  whether  thefe  Things 
were  fo.  Here  the  Adverfaries  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholicks ,  fay,  that  the  Bcreans  had  not  believed  blindly 
what  the  Apoftles  faid  5  but  examined  all  Things  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Rules  of  the  Scripture :  And  therefore  it  is 
reafonable  we  ftiould  follow  their  Example,  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  Scripture  alone  for  Rule  and  Judge.  The 
Roman  Catholicks  fay  that  this  Reafoning  will  appear  vain, 
if  we  inquire  into  the  Merit  of  the  Caufe ;  which  is  this, 
the  Apoftle  St.  Paul,  as  it  is  exprefty  marked  in  the  fame 
Chapter,  reafoned ,  firft,  with  thofe  of  Theftalonica,  and 
afterwards  with  thofe  of  Berea,  out  of  the  Scriptures,  open¬ 
ing  and  alledging  that  Chrift  muft  needs  have  fuffered,  and 
rifen  again  from  the  Bead ;  and  that  this  Jefus  whom  he 
preached  unto  them  was  Chrift  ;  what  did  the  People  of 
Berea  ?  They  received  the  Word  with  all  Readinefs  of 
Mind,  and  fearched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether  thofe 
Things  were  fo. 

Therefore  the  Senfe  of  that  Pafiagc  is  this:  The  Peo¬ 
ple  of  Berea  hearing  the  Apoftle  quote  fome  Teftimonies  of 
the  Old  Teft ament,  to  prove  the  Death  and  Reftirreftion  of 
Chrift  ;  they  fearched  if  what  the  Apoftles  alledged  was 
uniform  to  thofe  Teftimonies  of  the  Scripture  ;  not  as  if 
they  doubted  of  the  Death  and  Refurredtion  of  Chrift, 
which  had  been  fufticiently  proved  to  them  by  the  Mi¬ 
racles  which  the  Apoftle  had  operated  (2  Thejfal .  i.  5.) 
but  to  confirm  themfelvcs  more  and  more  in  the  Faith, 
if  they  could  find  what  the  Apoftle  preached  had  been  fore¬ 
told  by  the  Prophets. 

What  can  our  Adverfaries,  afk  the  Roman  Catholicks, 
conclude  from  that  Senfe  ?  Nothing  to  the  Purpofe,  un- 
lef%  perhaps,  they  would  conclude  thus:  The  People  of 
Berea  fearched  the  Teftimonies  of  the  Scriptures  alledged 
by  St.  Paul-,  therefore  the  Scripture  alone  is  Judge  of 
Controverfies,  which  is  the  fame  as  if  you  was  to  fay,  the 
Lutherans  fcarch  the  Pafiages  of  St.  Auguftin ,  quoted  by 
Bella? mine:  Therefore  St.  Auguftin  is  foie  Judge  of  Con- 
trovcrfics :  Or  thus  :  Kemnctius,  in  his  Examen  of  the 
Council  of  Trent ,  fearched  the  Traditions  alledged  by  the 
Catholicks :  Therefore  Tradition  alone  is  Judge  of  Con  tro¬ 
ver  firs  :  Or,  laftly  thus,  ThcDifciplcs  of  Cicero  fearched  the 
Citations  quoted  by  their  Matter;  therefore  Cicero  is  the 
foie  Author  of  the  Latin  Tongue.  Away,  away,  fay  the 
Roman  Catholicks ,  with  thole  ridiculous  Confcquenccs, 
which,  notwirhflanding,  arc  much  ettcemcd  by  their  Ad- 
verfarics,  bccaulc  they  have  no  better. 

The  moft  ft  mpJe  among  our  Enemies,  fay  the  Roman 
Catholicks ,  rcafon  thus:  The  Judge  of  Controverfies  in 
Matter  of  Faith,  mutt  be  infallible  ;  for  if  he  was  fubjedl 
to  Error,  all  thofi:  who  ftiould  follow  his  Sentiment, 
would  run  the  Ri/k  of  being  led  into  Error.  But  it  is 
certain,  on  one  Part*  that  the  Scripture  is  infallible,  fince 
it  is  tilt  Word  of  God  which  cannot  err ;  and,  on  the 


ocher,  that  Men,  far  from  being  infallible  arp  n 
Liars,  and  fubjedt  to  Error,  according  to  this,’  Rom  -  r 
God  is  true ,  but  every  Man  a  Liar.  Theref ' '  Ul* 
Scripture  can  be  an  infallible  Judge,  but  Men^h  ^ 
Liars,  cannot :  but  the  Church  is  but  an  Aifrmki  In® 
Men  :  Therefore  the  Church  is  a  Liar,  and  can  err  y  °f 

no  Body  is  fafe,  in  Matter  of  faith,  that  follows’ rh°d 
Sentiment.  cneir 

This  Obje&ion,  fays  the  Roman  Catholicks ,  jf  jt  u 
any  Weight,  can  no  lefs  be  ufed  againft  our  AdverfeF 
than  they  ufe  it  againft  us.  For  if  all  Men  be  Liars  ^ 
can  err  ;  it'  follows  neceffarily,  that  Mafes,  the  Pronh^ 
Evangel itts,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  all  the  Lutherans 
Calvinifts  Preachers,  are  Liars,  and  can  err,  fince  the  ^ 
Men ;  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  believed  or  truft  T 
and  all  they  fay  muft  be  uncertain  and  fufpicious.  uq..5 
jfhali  we  find  the  Faith  then  ?  It  is  ridiculous  for  them ° 
fay,  that  they  preach  the  Word  of  God,  and  not  that 
Man  ;  for  if  they  are  Liars,  they  can  lie  likewifc  5 
Matter  of  Faith  ;  and  therefore  nothing  is  certain  n 

But  God  forbid,  continue  they,  we  ftiould  /peak  or 
think  thus :  Since  the  Tiling  is  quite  ocherwife.  For 
1.  We  confefs  that  the  Scripture  is  infallible,  becaufek 
is  the  Word  of  God  ;  but  we  add,  that  it  is  often  obfeure 
and  that  every  Body  cannot  difeover  the  true  Scnf* 
thereof.  Therefore  another  Judge  is  wanted,  capable  to 
determine,  infallibly,  which  is  the  genuine  Senfe  of  ffr> 
Scripture.  Every  private  Perfon  cannot  be  that  jlK|aet 
otherwife  there  were  as  many  different  Judges,  as  there 
are  different  Chapters,  and  Sentences  ;  and  thus  no  Con- 
troverfy  could  ever  be  adjufted  ;  for  every  one  would 
prefer  his  own  Sentiment  to  that  of  others :  Therefore 
it  is  necefTary,  that  there  ftiould  be  fome  publick  Judoe 
inverted  with  the  Power  of  deciding  with  Authority  be¬ 
tween  the  contending  Parties. 

Then  they  maintain,  viz.  the  Roman  Catholicks  that 
Men  can  be  confider’d  in  two  Manners.  1.  Asbein^ 
Adam' s  Children,  and’ fubjedt  to  feveral  natural  Infirmi¬ 
ties  :  And  as  fuch  have  a  certain  Propenfity  to  Fal/hood. 
Gen.  viii.  21.  and  Pfahn  xxxix.  6.  2.  As  they  are  di¬ 

rected,  and  govern’d  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  for  the  In- 
ftrudtion  of  others:  And  thus  they  are  infallible, 'and 
without  Falfilood.  Such  was  in  the  Old  Te/lament, 
Mofes ,  with  the  Council  of  the  Antients,  Numb.  xi.  17. 
fuch  were  all  the  Pontiffs,  his  Succeffors,  Deut.  xvii,  9. 
Hag.  ii.  12.  and  Mai.  ii.  7.  fuch  were  the  Prophets, 
Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  others,  Jer,  i.  7. 
fuch  were  in  the  New  Teftamcnt,  the  Apoltlcs,  to 
whom  it  was  faid,  John  xv.  26.  But  when  the  Con  for  ter 
is  come ,  whom  1  will  fend  unto  you  from  the  Father ,  even  the 
Spirit  of  T ruth,  he’ll  teach  you  all  T ruth.  But  what  fays  all 
Truth,  exclude  all  Falfbood.  Laftly,  fuch  was  always 
the  Church,  and  always  will  be,  which  bccatife  of 
the  continual  Affiftance  and  Direction  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
lias  never  erred,  and  cannot  err,  fay  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholicks. 

When  they  are  aftccd,  whether  all,  and  every  one  of 
the  Members  of  the  Church  have  that  Affiftance  and  Di¬ 
rection  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  fo  as  to  be  incapable  to  err  in 
the  Faith  ?  They  an  fiver,  that  every  Member  of  the 
Church  has  that  Affiftance  while  they  continue  in  the 
Church ;  but  that  fo  loon  as  they  feparate  themfelvcs 
from  the  Church,  from  that  very  Inftant  they  begin  to 
err.  Which  they  prove  by  two  Similitudes ;  one  taken 
from  the  Proportion  of  the  human  Body  :  Por  if  you  afk 
whether  every  Member  of  the  human  Body,  have  in  them 
the  vital  and  fenfitivc  Spirits,  whereby  Life  is  preferv’d  ? 
It  is  anfwcr’d,  that  they  have  them,  but  only  depen- 
dantly  of  the  Head  and  Heart,  fince  from  the  Head  and 
Heart,  as  from  a  double  Principle,  thofe  Spirits  How 
into  the  other  Members.  Whence  if  they  be  interntpte. , 
and  the  Canals  through  which  that  Circulation  is  accony 
pliftied,  obftrudlcd  ;  the  other  Members  mull  be  depri¬ 
ved  of  thofe  Spirits,  and  their  FunClions  lufpendeil.  v 
fame  Thing  happens  in  the  Church ;  evei  y  one  of  t  \c 
Faithful,  who  are  like  the  Members  of  the  Chinch, 
the  Affiftance  and  Di red  ion  ol  the  Holy  Ghoft,  but 
pendencly  of  the  Church,  for  while  they  remain  u,ulu  7 
the  Do&rine  of  the  Councils,  they  paitake  of  uu:  t  ‘  * 
ance  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  cannot  err  in  the  faith. .  «« 
if  by  Dilcord,  and  Siubbornneis,  -they  feparate  them  ‘  '  • 
from  the  Church;  they  (lop  all  the  l\iffag<‘S  tlumib 
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that  divine  Afiiftance  and  Direction  could  flow  to  them. 
As  it  happen’d  to  Arius,  Neftorius,  Pelagias ,  and  fix  bun¬ 
ded  others.  ^ 

The  other  Similitude  can  betaken  from  a  Flock  of  Sheep* 
v/hich  according  to  Chrift  him felf,  Johnx.  reprefents  very 
wed  the  Church.  For  as  a  whole  Flock  gather’d  in  the  fame 
Sheep'  fold,  has  the  continual  Afiiftance  of  the  Shepherd, 
which  with  his  Crook,  and  Dogs,  defend  it  again  ft  the 
Wolves :  Likewife  the  whole  Church  of  the  Faithful  af- 
fembled  in  one  fame  Faith  and  Spirit,  has  the  continual 
Affiftance  of  his  divine  Shepherd,  who  faid,  I  am  the 
nod  Shepherd^  and  I  know  my  Sheeps  Johnx.  14.  and  a- 
^ain,  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  And  lo ,  I  am  with  you  always , 
°even  unto  the  End  of  the  World.  And  as  every  Sheep, 
while  they  remain  in  the  Flock,  under  the  Care  of  the 
Shepherd,  are  fecure  againft  Wolves,  and  other  Enemies : 
Likewife  every  Chriftian,  while  they  remain  united  with 
the  Church,  i.  e.  with  the  Doftrine  and  Sjentiment  of  the 
Church,  they  are  fafe  againft  all  Danger  of  Error  and 
Infidelity.  Laftly,  as  the  Sheep  which  err  from  the 
Flock  are  deftitute  of  the  Protection  of  the  Paftor,  and 
expofed  to  all  Sorts  of  Dangers  ;  likewife  Chriflians,  who 
forfake  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Church,  are  deftitute  of  the 
Afiiftance  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  expofed  to  all  Sorts 
of  Erro  rs-. 

Another  grand  Queftion  is  that  relating  to  Purga¬ 
tory  j  which  Queftion  is,  whether  there  be  fome  Place, 
where  the  Souls  of  the  Juft,  which  have  not  been  fuffi- 
ciently  purged  in  this  Life,  are  purged  afterwards,  before 
they  are  received  into  the  everlafting  Kingdom.  The 
Lutherans  and  Calvinifts  anfwcr  this  Queftion  in  the 
Negative  *  and  the  Catholicks  in  the  Affirmative,  and 
prove  their  AfTertion  chiefly  by  thefe  four  Arguments. 
The  firft  is  taken  from  the  Suffrages  of  the  Living 
for  the  Dead.  The  fecond  from  that  a  mortal  Sin  hav¬ 
ing  been  remitted,  the  whole  Punifhment  due  to  it  is 
not  always  remitted.  The  third  from  that  the  Juft 
die  fometimes  with  fome  venial  Sins.  And  the  fourth 
from  the  Scripture,  and  the  Fathers. 

Therefore  the  firft  Argument  is  this :  The  Faithful  in 
this  Life,  pray  rightly  and  ufefully  for  the  Dead  *  but 
they  do  not  pray  for  thofe  who  are  either  in  Heaven  or 
in  Hell :  Therefore  they  pray  for  thofe  in  Purgatory ; 
and,  therefore,  there  is  a  Purgatory.  The  Major  they 
prove  in  two  Manners *  viz.  by  the  Scripture,  and  by 
the  Practice  and  Cuftom  of  the  Church.  They  quote 
from  the  Scripture,  lilt.  2.  Macc.  xii.  43.  a  very  ftrong 
and  clear  Paffage,  where  Judas  Maccabeus  commanded  to 
offer  a  Sacrifice  for  the  Dead  *  and  his  Command  is  ap¬ 
proved  of  in  the  fame  Chapter,  in  this  Word,  it  is  there¬ 
fore,  a  holy  and  faluiary  Thought  to  pray  for  the  Dead, 
that  they  may  be  delivered  from  their  Sins.  By  the  Prac¬ 
tice  and  Cuftom  of  the  Church  Sc.  Auguftin  writes  thus, 
lib.  de  cur  a  pro  mortals,  c.  1.  we  read  in  the  Books  of  the 
Maccabees,  fays  lie,  that  a  Sacrifice  was  offered  for  the 
Bead.  But  if  even  fitch  a  Thing  had  never  been  read  in 
the  antient  Scriptures ,  the  Authority  of  the  univerfal 
Church,  which  is  confpicuous  in  that  Cuftom ,  is  not  of 
a  little  Weight ,  where  in  the  Prayers  which  the  Pricjls 
offer  to  the  Altar  of  the  Lord  God ,  the  Recommendation  of 
the  Dead,  has  likewife  its  Place.  And  in  the  fame  Book, 
Chap.  iv.  The  Prayers  for  the  Souls  of  the  Dead ,  which 
the  Church  has  undertook  jhottld  be  faid  for  all  the  Dead, 
in  a  Chriftian,  and  Calbulick  Society,  are  not  to  be' for¬ 
gotten  or  neglcfled. 

Their  fecond  Argument  is  this :  It  happens  often, 
that  a  Man  who  has  committed  a  mortal  Sin,  is  abfolved 
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or  Imprifonment.  Which  can  be  proved  by  feveral 
Examples  of  the  Scripture.  1.  Becaufe  Mofes  and 
Aaron ,  for  the  Sin  of  Incredulity,  which  had  been  re¬ 
mitted  to  them,  were,  notwithftanding,  punifhed  with 
a  temporal  Death,  Numb.xx.  12.  and  Dent,  xxxii.  48. 

2.  Becaufe  David ,  after  he  had  obtained  Forgivenefs 
for  his  Sin  of  Adultery  and  Murder,  was  notwithftand¬ 
ing  punifhed  with  the  Death  of  his  Son*  2  Sam.  xxiv; 
10. 

The  third  Argument :  Becaufe  it  happens,  likewife* 
fometimes  that  a  juft  Man  die  guilty  of  fome  venial 
Sin,  or  Imperfe&ions,  efpecially  when  he  dies  fuddenly* 
and  has  no  Time  to  recoiled-  him  felf,  or  aflc  Forgivcnels, 
and  thus  remains  fubject  to  the  temporal  Pain  due  to 
thofe  Sins  or  Imperfections  *  in  fuch  a  Cafe  he  cannot  be 
admitted  into  Heaven  till  he  has  been  purged  of  thofe 
Sins,  and  the  temporal  Pain  due  to  them  has  been  remitted. 
Rev.  xxi.  27.  Neither  can  he  be  purged  in  this  Life  from 
a  Suppofition  :  And  as  that  Remiflion  can  be  done,  nei¬ 
ther  in  Heaven,  nor  in  Hell  *  it  follows  neccfiarily  that 
it  muff:  be  in  Purgatory. 

Their  fourth  Argument  is  taken  from  divers  TefU- 
monies  of  the  Scripture,  whereby  the  Fathers  prove  the: 
Purgatory.  The  firft.  Malt.  xii.  32.  But  who fo ever 
fpeaketh  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft,  it  ft:all  not  be  forgiven 
him,  neither  in  this  World ,  nor  in  the  World  to  come  5 
whence  it  is  inferred,  that  there  are  fome  Sins,,  which  arc 
forgiven  in  the  World  to  come*  as  St.  Auguftin  urges,- 
Lib.  de  civit.  Dei.  c.  24.  The  fecond,  Lithe  xxa\.  42.' 
Lord  remember  me  when  thou  comeft  into  thy  Kingdom i 
Which  certainly  he  had  not  faid,  unlefs  lie  had  thought 
that  Chrift  could  remit  his  Sins  after  this  Life,  as  the 
fame  St.  Auguftin  lays,  Lib.  6.  cont.  Julian,  c.  15.  The 
third,  i  Cor.  iii,  15.  But  he  himfclf  Jl:all  be  faved  *  yet  fo 
as  by  Fire.  Which  St.  Auguftin ,  on  the  Pfalm  x xxviii.' 
and  in  fome  other  Places,  interprets  of  the  Fire  of  Pur-* 
gatory.  The  fourth,  1  Cor.  xv.  29.  Elfe  what  ftjall 
they  do,  which  are  baptifed  for  the  Dead ,  if  the  Dead 
rife  .not  at  all?  where  to  be  baptized  for  the  Dead  is 
the  fame,  as  to  fubmir  onefelf  to  voluntary  Afflicftions, 
to  deliver  them  out  of  Purgatory. 

To  this  Sentiment  of  the  Roman  Catholicks  it  is  object - 
66,  1.  That  the  Scripture  teaches  that  there  are  but  two 
Places  for  departed  Souls ;  one  of  Beatitude  in  Heaven  ; 
and  the  other  of  Damnation  in  Hell.  Matt.  xxv.  46. 
And  thefe  fhall  go  away  into  eternal  P uni  foment,  but  the 
Righteous  into  Life  eternal. 

To  this  the  Catholicks  anfwcr*  that  after  the  Day  of 
Judgment  there  will  be  only  thofe  rwo  Places  for  the 
Adults,  as  it  appears  from  the  Text  quoted  *  but  that* 
at  prefent,  there  are  feveral,  as  there  was  in  the  OldTe- 
ftament.  For  if  there  was  not,  the  Catholicks  aflc  their 
Adverfarics  to  be  p leafed  to  tell  them,  where  the  Souls 
of  thofe  rifen  from  the  Dead,  were?  Where  was  the 
Soul  of  the  Son  of  the  Widow  of  Sure  pi  a,  before  lie 
was  rifen  from  the  Dead,  by  the  Prophet  FI  las  ?  Where 
was  that  of  the  Son  of  the  Shunamitc ,  rifen  from  the  Dead 
by  the  Prophet  Elijha  ?  Where  was  that  of  the  Son  of  the 
Widow  of  Nairn ,  rifen  by  Jefus  Chrift ?  That  of  the  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jairus ,  Prince  of  the  Synagogue  ?  That  of  Laza¬ 
rus?  That  o  f  Tabitha,  rifen  by  Sc.  Peter?  Or  where,  aflc 
they,  could  be  thofe  Souls  before  they  were  recalled  to  Life 
again:  Notin  Hell,  lincc,  according  to- the  Scripture, 
there  is  no  Redemption  from  thence  :  Nor  in  Heaven, 
otherwife  it  had  not  been  a  Benefit,  but  rather  a  Punifh¬ 
ment,  to  make  them  return  from  an  eternal  Felicity  to  a 
mortal  Life  :  Therefore  there  mull  be  another  Place  di¬ 


et  the  mortal  Cottlpc,  and  confequcntly  of  the  eternal 
Punifhment,  notwichflanding  which  he  remains  fubjed 
to  fome  temporal  Punifhment  •,  therefore  if  he  dies  be¬ 
fore  he  has  liuisfied  for  it  in  this  Life,  lie  mu  ft  do  it  in 
die  other  *  which  can  be  done  no  where  elfe  but  in  Pur¬ 
gatory.  This  Difcourfc  is  founded,  lay  they,  on  that 
Cod  remits  fometimes  a  mortal  Sin,  and  the  eternal  Pu- 
nifiiment  due  to  it*  fo  that,  notwithftanding,  he  wills 
that  the  Man  whom  I10  has  forgiven  flioukl  be  pun i  fil’d 
by  fome  temporal  Pain,  not  only  to  deter  him  from  fal- 
hng  again  into  the  lame  faults,  but  to  latisfy,  in  fome 
Manner,  to  his  Juft  ice.  Asa  Prince  forgives  fometimes 
‘an  Offence,  and  remits  the  Punifiiment  it  has  deferved  ; 
though  that  the  public  k  Juft  ice  flioukl  not  appear  neg- 
k£led,  he  will  fome  times  punilh  him  either  with  Exile 
VOL.  II. 


ftinguiflied  from  thofe  two. 

2.  That  the  Scripture  teaches  that  the  Souls  of  the 
juft  who  depart  this  Life,  are  immediately  received  into 
everlafting  Glory,  without  the  lead  mention  of  Purga¬ 
tory.  Luke  xxiii.  43.  To  Day  fhall  thou  be  with  me  in 
Paradifc.  And,  Philip,  i.  23.  Having  a  Dcjire  to  de¬ 
part,  and  to  be  with  Chrifl. 

The  Anfwcr  of  the  Catholicks  to  this  Paflhgc  is,  that 
the  Scripture  docs  not  lpcak  in  this  Place  of  all  the  Kleds* 
but  only  of  fome :  For  thofe  who  depart  without  any 
Spot,  are  immediately  received  into  Heaven  ;  ami  thofe 
who  have  fomething  to  expiate,  mull  wait  hill  they  have 
accompliflied  time  Expiation,  notwithllaiuling  the  l ’ul¬ 
lages  of  the  Scripture  above  quoted  :  For  this,  do  Day 
fhall  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradifc,  was  a  IpcciaJ  Privilege 
13  D  punt  id 
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granted  to  the  Thief,  when  Chrift  forgave  him  liberally 
all  his  Sins,  without  any  further  Obligation  of  a  temporal 
Pain  after  Death,  which  is  not  granted  to  all,  and  from 
this,  having  a  Defire  to  depart ,  and  to  be  with  thrift,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  inferred,  but  that  the  Apoftle  had  a  great 
Delire  to  live  with  Chrift,  which  every  Body  can  have. 

Another  grand  fhieftion  in  Theology ,  is  that  which  re¬ 
gards  the  Merit  of  good  Works :  For  it  is  a  Heed,  whether 
a  righteous  Man,  affifted  by  the  Grace  of  God,  can  ope¬ 
rate  good  Works,  fo  as  to  be  meritorious  of  the  eternal 
Life?-  Thofe,  who  have*  made  a  Divorce  with  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church,  anfwer  this  Queftion  in  the  Negative,  be- 
caufe  they  imagine  that  the  original  Sin  remains  in  the 
Righteous,  and  contaminates  all  their  Aftions,  fo  .that 
they  rather  deferve  Death  than  eternal  Life.  Such  is 
Calvin'* s  Sentiment,  lib.  i.  inftit.  c.  i.  §  9.  and  lib.  3. 
c.  15.  §  3.  But  the  Caiholichs  anfwer  the  lame  Queftion 
in  the  Affirmative,  and  fay,  1.  That  fome  of  the  Works 
of  the  Righteous  are  good,  honeft,  and  agreeable  to 
God.  2.  That  the  lame  Works  are  meritorious  of  the 
eternal  Life. 

They  prove  the  firft  Part  of  their  AlTertion  from  a 
contrary  Foundation.  For  it  is  an  Article  of  Faith,  fay 
they,  that  all  Sins  are  carried  off  in  the  Juftification,  and 
a  Grace  or  inherent  Juftice  infufed,  which  renders  Man 
agreeable  to  God,  or  juft  and  holy  ;  according  to  this, 
Allis  iii.  19.  Repent  ye  therefore ,  and  be  converted ,  that 
your  Sins  may  be  blotted  out.  And  Heb.  ix.  28.  Chrift 
was  once  offered  to  blot  out  the  Sins  of  many.  Whence 
it  follows,  that  as  bad  Works  proceed  from  an  un¬ 
righteous  Man  *,  likewife  good  Works,  and  agreeable 
to  God,  proceed  from  a  righteous  Man.  According  to 
this  of  Chrift,  Matt.  vii.  18,  A  good  Tree  cannot  bear  bad 
Fruit ,  nor  a  bad  Tree  good  Fruit.  And  John  xv.  5.  I 
am  the  Vine ,  you  are  the  Branches  ;  he  that  abideth  in  me, 
and  I  in  him,  the  fame  bringeth  forth  much  Fruit.  Whence 
they  deduce  two  Arguments,  one,  that  a  good  Tree 
cannot  bear  bad  Fruits  •,  but  a  righteous  Man  is  a  good 
Tree,  Pfalm  xcii.  13.  Therefore  a  righteous  Man  cannot 
produce  bad  Fruits.  The  other,  no  Branch  of  a  fruitful 
Vine  can  produce  bad  Fruits  ;  but  the  Apofties  were 
Branches  of  a  fruitful  Vine,  viz.  Chrift,  therefore  the 
Apofties  could  not  produce  bad  Fruits  5  the  fame  may 
be  faid  of  other  righteous  Men. 

To  this  is  objedled,  this  Paffage  of  Ifaiah  Ixiv.  6. 
But  we  are  all  as  an  unclean  Thing,  and  all  our  Right couf- 
7 leffcs  are  filthy  Rags. 

To  this  the  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  the  Prophet  fpeaks 
in  this  Place,  of  the  impious,  and  not  of  the  righteous  •, 
not  oT  all  but  only  of  the  Jews  ;  not  of  all  their  Works, 
but  only  of  their  Sacrifices,  in  which  they  made  all  their 
Righteoufnefs  confift ;  which,  notwithftanding  God  had 
in  Execration  ;  according  to  this,  Ifaiah ,  i.  13.  Bring  no 
more  vain  Oblations,  Inccnfe  is  an  Abomination  unto  me,  &c. 

Then  they  object  this  of  the  Ecclcfiaftcs,  ,c.  vii.  20. 
For  there  is  not  a  juft  Man  upon  Earth  that  doth  good,  and 
finnetb  not. 

To  which  the  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  this  muft  not  be 
under  flood  of  mortal  Sins  *,  becaufc  of  thofe  it  is  written, 

1  John  iii.  9.  Whofoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit 
Sin.  But  of  venial  Sins,  according  to  this  Proverb, 
c.  xxiv.  16.  For  a  juft  Man  fallclh  feven  Times ,  and  rifes 
up  again. 

The  Catholicks  prove  the  laft  Part  of  their  AlTertion, 
by  the  eternal  Life  being  called  in  the  Scripture,  the  He- 
ward  or  Price  of  good  Works,  Matt.  v.  12.  Rejoice  and 
be  exceeding  glad :  For  great  is  your  Reward  in  Heaven. 
And  c.  xx.  H.  Call  the  Labourers  and  give  them  their 
Hire.  And  Romans  ii.  6.  Who  will  render  to  every  Man 
according  to  his  Deeds  :  To  them  who  by  patient  Continu¬ 
ance  in  well-doing,  feck  for  Glory  and  Honour,  and  Immor¬ 
tality  \  eternal  Life ,  See.  Anti  r  Corinth,  iii.  8.  ylnd 
every  Mart  fljall  receive  his  own  Reward  according  to  his 
own  Labour.  And  Galat.  vi.  8.  For  he  that  fowoth  in 
the  Flejh,  fall  of  the  Fief  reap  Corruption :  but  he  that 
foweth  in  the  Spirit,  /hall  of  the  Spirit  reap  eternal  Life. 
And  2  Tim,  iv.  7.  I  have  fought  a  good  Fight,  1  have  fl¬ 
it  fed  my  Courfe,  1  have  kept  the  Faith.  Henceforth  there 
is  laid  up  for  me  a  Crown  of  Glory, 

Th v  first  ObjeUion  again  11  this  Sentiment  of  the  Roman 
Catholicks ,  is  that  the  eternal  Life  i3  an  Inheritance  j  but 


an  Inheritance  is  due  to  the  Children,  not  bv  tow.*  1 
of  Right  :  Therefore,  &c.  '  X'  bl,t 

To  this  the  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  it  is  an  In  her;  tar 
with  Refped!  to  Children,  who  die  after  du-y  ,C'/ 

ceived  Baptifm ;  but  not  with  Refpecl  to  the  Adults^  • 
cording  to  this,  Coloff.  iii.  23.  And  what  fever  ys  ft0 
it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  Men  •* 
that  of  the  Lord  ye  fall  receive  the  Reward  of  the  ‘inh'f 
tance:  For  ye  ferve  the  Lord  Chrift.  And  this  mutt  not 
appear  furprifing,  fay  they,  r.  Becaufe  the  Adults  arc  not 
the  Children-  of  God  by  Nature,  but  only  by  Adoption 

for  God  has  adopted  them,,  with  this  Condition,  that 
they  ffiould  not  enter  the  Inheritance,  unlei's  they  would 
obey  his  Commands  *,  and  by  obeying,  merit  the  Inherit, 
ance.  It  is  the  fame  of  Chrift  ;  for  the  hypofbatical 
Union  fuppofed,  the  Glory  of  the  Body,  and  the  ]£xai 
tation  of  the  Name  was  due  to  him  by  Right  of  Inherit¬ 
ance  ;  notwithftanding  which,  he  has  obtained  it  bv  W 
Merits,  Philip,  ii.  8.  y 

The  fecond  Objection  is,  that  we  are  ufelcfs  Servants- 
Luke  xvii.  10.  So  likewife  ye,  when  you  [hall  have  dor* 
thofe  Things  which  are  commanded,  you  fay  we  arc  Unpro¬ 
fitable  Servants.  What  then  do-  we  merit  ?  Nothin o- 

The  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  it  appears  from  this  Place 
how  their  Adverfaries  abufe  the  Scriptures  :  For  a  litde 
before  that,  we  were  the  Children  ;  and  that  eternal  Lie 
was  due  to  us,  by  a  Title  of  Inheritance,  without  bcinff 
obliged  to  work  :  And  at  prefent  they  objed,  that  we 
are  unprofitable  Servants,  to  whom  nothing  is  due- 
which  they  do,  conclude  they,  to  oppofe  the  Truth,  in 
whatever  Manner  it  can  be  done.  Then  they  alk,  if 
Chrift  calls  unprofitable  Servants,  thofe  who  keep  his 
Commandments?  If  the  former,  then  the  Servants  of 
God  can  obferve  all  the  Commandments;  which,  lay 
they,  is  again!!  their  Adverfaries^  If  the  latter,  it  con¬ 
cludes  nothing  again!!  them  ;  for  they  confcfs,  that  thole 
who  do  not  obferve  God’s  Commandments  are  unpro¬ 
fitable  Servants,  and  do  not  merit  eternal  Life. 

But  to  the  Purpofe,  continue  they  ;  the  Words  of 
Chrift  can  have  a  triple  Senfe  :  The  firft  is,  that  we  are 
of  ourfelves  unprofitable  Servants  for  though  we  ob¬ 
ferve  all  that  is- commanded  to  11s,  we  do  not  obferve  it 
by  our  own  Strength,  but  by  die  Grace  of  God:  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Explication  of  St.  Ambrcfc,  lib.  8.  on  St. 
Luke.  Whence  we  can  confider  ourfelves  in  two  Man¬ 
ners  :  1.  With  regard  to  our  own  Strength,  as  being 

born  of  Adam,  and  thus  we  are  unprofitable  Servants. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Co-operation  of  the  Divine  Grace, 
as  being  regenerated  in  Chrift  ;  and  thus  we  aVc  profita¬ 
ble  Servants.  2  Tim.  ii.  21. 

The  fecond  Senfe  is,  that  we  are  unprofitable  Ser¬ 
vants,  with  refpedt  to  God,  though  we  obferve  all  the 
Commandments,  becaule  we  do  no  Service  to  God,  and 
he  wants  none  of  our  good  Works.  According  to  the 
Expofition  of  Bede,  in  the  Commentary.  I  lence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  likewife,  that  wc  can  be  called  profitable,  and  un¬ 
profitable  Servants  ;  profitable  with  regard  to  us,  be¬ 
caufe  all  the  Good  wc  do  in  oblerving  the  Command¬ 
ments  return  to  our  own  Profit  and  Utility;  we  low  and 
reap  for  ourfelves  :  We  arc  unprofitable  with  rrfpcdt  to 
God,  becaufe  all  our  Labour,  and  Induftry,  is  oi  no 
Service  to  him. 

Tiie  third  Senfe  is,  that  we  are  unprofitable  Servants, 
even  when  wc  obferve  all  the  Commandments ;  becaufc 
unlcfs  he  had  entered  into  a  liberal  Covenant  with  us, 
we  could  not  in  Juftice  have  expedited  any  Reward  from 
him.  According  to  the  Expofition  of  St.  /lugujliti, 
firm.  3.  de  verbis  Dom.  Whence  it  appears,  again,  how 
we  arc  called  profitable,  and  how  unprofitable.  For  not¬ 
withftanding  all  wc  do,  we  are  unprofitable  with  regart 
to  the  Reward  of  eternal  Life,  the  divine  Covenant  ant 
Promife  excluded  ;  and  profitable,  by  the  Intervention 

of  that  Pad!  and  Promife.  ,  , 

Let  our  Adverfaries,  fay  the  Roman  Catholicks,  time 

which  they  pleafe  of  thole  three  Sen  Its,  and  theyJUi- 
cover  cafily,  that  they  do  nothing  again!!  the  Ment  0 
good  Works.  They- are  furpri fed,  toy  they,  that  t  wi 
Adverfaries  fearch  fo  carefully  the  leftiniomcs  0  1L 

Scripture,  whereby  we  are  called  unprofitable  Sci van 
and  diflcmble  thofe  whereby  we  are  called  prohwOK - . 
Malt.  xxv.  23.-  Well  done  good  and  faithful  Servant  >  ' 


t  h  e  o  l  a  g  r. 


t,d  been  faithful  over  a  few  Things,  P  will  'make  thee 
lltder  over  many  Things  ;  enter  thou  into  the  Joy  of  thy 

Lord.  .... 

Their  third  Objection  is,  that  the  Apoftle  fays,  Rom: 

viii.  i  B<  There  are  no  Pajfions  of  this  Time  proportioned 

10  the  future  Glory.  Whence  it  follows,  that  there  is 
no  Proportion  between  our  Works  and  the  eternal  Life  ; 
bat  between  the  Meric  and  the  Reward  there  muft  be 

a.  proportion. 

The  Catholicks  anfwer,  that  the  fame  Apoftle  fays, 
n  Thcjf.  i.  5.  That  ye  may  he  counted  worthy  of  the  King - 
j0;k  of  God ,  for  which  ye  alfo  fujfsr .  Where  he  fee  ms 
t0  acknowledge  a  Proportion  5  therefore  they  muft  ex¬ 
plain,  fay  they,  how  both  Paffages  are  true.  And,  1.  If 
we  ccnfider  the  Duration  of  the  Time,  there  is  no  Pro¬ 
portion  between  the  prefen t  Works,  and  the  future  Glo¬ 
ry-  for  this  is  eternal,  and  thofe  are  momentaneous : 
But  if  we  confider  Grace,  from  which  proceeds  all  meri¬ 
torious  Works,  there  is  a  Proportion  between  them  and 
the  divine  Glory ;  for  Grace  is  the  Seed  of  Glory. 
Therefore  as  there  is  a  fufficient  Proportion  between  the 
Seed  and  the  Tree  ;  likewife  between  Grace  and  Glory. 
That  that  Proportion  is  fufficient,  though  there  be  no 
Proportion  of  Duration,  appears  from  this,  2  Cor .  iv.  17. 
for  our  light  Ajfliftion,  which  is  hut  for  a  Moment,  work- 
cth  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding,  and  eternal  Weight  of 
Glory.  Here,  conclude  they,  the  Apoftle  confeffes  what 
we  have  laid,  viz.  that  our  Works  are  momentary, 
and  the  Glory  eternal ;  and  that  though  our  Works  be 
momentary,  they  notwithftanding  merit  eternal  Life  ; 
and  that  the  Faculty  of  Meriting,  is  Grace. 

I'll  conclude  this  Courfe  of  Theology  by  a  concife  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Hexameron,  or  Work  of  the  fix  Days;  but 
before  we  enter  into  a  particular  Detale  of  that  Work  ; 
we  muft  anfwer  fome  Queftions,  which  will  contribute 
much  towards  the  Intelligence  thereof,  viz.  1.  If  God  be 
the  immediate  Author  of  all  the  Things  mentioned  in 
the  firft  Chapter  of  Genefis ,  as  produced  by  him  ?  And 
whether  they  were  all  produced  together,  and  in  the 
fame  Inftant,  or  ibcceffively  in  different  Days  ?  To  which, 

I  anfwer,  1.  That  God  is  the  immediate  Author  of  all 
the  Things  mentioned  in  the  fir  hi  Chapter  of  Genefis,  as  pro - 
heed  by  him  ;  becaufe  it  is  wrote  fo  in  exprefs  Terms  in 
the  laid  Chapter,  where  it  is  fa  id,  that  in  the  Beginning 
God  created  the  Heaven,  and  the  Earth ,  &c.  And  Pfalm 
cxlvi.  it  is  faid,  that  he  made  the  Heaven,  and  the  Earth , 
the  Sea  and  all  the  Things  which  are  in  them . 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  thofe  Works  which  are  faid  in  the 
Firft  Chapter  of  Genefis  to  have  been  produced  by  God, 
were  not  produced  together,  and  in  the  fame  Infant ;  but 
fncccfjhely,  and  in  different  Days *  Which  I  prove  by  the 
Fathers*  particularly  St.  Chryfojlom ,  Homil.  3.  in  Gcncf. 
St  .Ambrofe,  lib.  1.  H exam  cron,  c.  7.  St.  Bafil,  Homil.  2. 
in  Ilex  am  er.  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen ,  or  at.  13. 

I  prove  it  likewife  by  Reafon  ;  becaufe  Mofes  has 
wrote  hiftoricaliy  ;  therefore  properly,  and  not  metapho¬ 
rically,  otherwife  we  fhould  have  nothing  certain.  Add, 
that  it  is  exprefiy  faid  in  that  firft  Chapter,  that  Dark¬ 
nefs  was  fome  Time  on  the  Face  of  the  Deep,  whence 
it.  follows  that  there  was  no  Light  yet:  Likewife  it  is 
laid  that  the  Earth  was  without  Form,  and  void  at  the 
Beginning  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  there  were  yet  nei¬ 
ther  Animals  nor  Plants ;  and  confeqticntly  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  all  the  Things  deferibed  in  that  Chapter, 
as  immediately  produced  by  God,  were  not  produced 
together,  and  in  the  fame  Inftant. 

Notwithftanding,  that  St.  Attgujlin  explains  otherwife 
that  firft  Chapter  of  Genefis,  than  of  fix  tliftinft  Days  ; 
as  becaufe,  lib.  2,  r draft,  c.  24.  he  retra&s  in  ge¬ 
neral  all  thofe  Hooks  of  his  which  have  for  Title  dc  Gcncf. 
nd  Liter,  as  becaufe,  lib.  dc  Catcchif  rud,  c.  11.  he  feeins 
to  embrace  the  Sentiment  which  is  the  moll  common  ; 

11  ^  * 

■or  alter  he  has  laid  that  God,  after  he  had  worked  for 
hx  Days  luccefiively,  repo  led  himfelf  the  feventh,  he 
adds  thefe  Words  ;  for  the  Omnipotent  could  make  all 
'things  in  an  lull  ant  of  Time  •,  as  if  he  had  Jiiid,  though 
he  emild  do  it,  he  notwithftanding  would  not  do  it,  for 
a  eeit.tin  Reafon,  and  particularly  for  that  found  in 
H'od.  xx.  viz.  to  teach  Men  they  fhould  work  for  fix 
Days  lueceffively,  but  fhould  abftain  the  feventh,  from 
h  In  vile  Work,  raid  fpend  that  Day  in  divine  Pratfes, 

m  Remembrance,  and  Gratitude  of  the  Benefits  of  the 


Creation,  which  are  the  Source  and  Foundation  of  all 
others. 

As  to  the  Explanation  of  fome  Words  which  are  at: 
the  Beginning  of  the  Book  of  Genefis ;  it  is  afked, 
1.  What  fignifies  thefe  Words,  God  created  the  Heaven 
and  the  Earth  ? 

I  anfwer,  1 .  That  by  thole  Words  is  under ftood  that 
God  made  firft  of  all,  that  which  is  above  us,  viz.  the 
Heaven,  and  that  which  is  under  us,  viz.  the  Earth  and 
the  Waters,  from  which  the  Earth  was  not  yet  feparated. 

It  is  afked,  2.  What  figni fy  likewife  thofe  other 
Words,  which  are  read  in  the  fame  Place  ;  and  the  Earth 
was  without  Form,  and  void  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  by  thofe  Words  is  underftood,  that 
God  created  the  Heavens  and  Earth,  without  that  Or¬ 
nament  they  received  afterwards ;  as  is  eafily  inferred 
from  the  following  Words  of  the  fame  Chapter. 

It  is  afked,  3.  What  fignify  thefe  Words,  and  Dark - 
nefs  was  upon  the  Face  of  the  Deep  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  by  thofe  Words  is  underftood  the 
immenfe  Depth  of  the  Waters ;  or,  according  to  fome 
other  Doftors,  that  immenfe  and  deep  Mafs,  confifting 
of  Earth  and  Water  together,  was  covered  on  its  Super- 
ficy  by  a  thick  Darknefs,  which,  occupied  all  the  Place 
of  the  Air,  becaufe  Light  was  not  yet  created. 

If  I  be  afked.  What  muft  be  underftood  by  Darknefs? 
I’ll  anfwer,  that  by  Darknefs  muft  be  underftood  the 
Abfence  of  Light  in  a  diaphane  Body,  fuch  as  the  Air, 
and  Water.  If  God  is  laid,  IJaiah  xlv.  to  have  created 
Darknefs,  that  muft  be  underftood  only  in  the  Senfe, 
that  he  created  a  diaphane  Body  without  Light.  Whence 
it  is  not  furprifing  if  St.  Attgujlin,  lib.  1.  contra  Epift. 
fundament .  c.  30.  lays,  that  Darknefs  was  not  properly 
created. 

It  is  afked,  4.  What  fignify  thefe  Words,  And  the  Spi¬ 
rit  of  God  moved  upon  the  Face  of  the  Waters  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  thefe  Words  have  almoft  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  Interpretations,  as  there  are  Authors  who  have 
attempted  to  interpret  them.  For  fome  are  of  Opinion, 
that  by  the  Spirit  muft  be  underftood  the  Wind  which 
God  excited  ;  and  this  they  prove  from  Pfalm  cx liv.  His 
Spirit  will  blow,  and  the  Waters  will  flow.  But  others 
believe,  more  probably,  that  by  thefe  Words  it  muft  be 
underftood,  that  that  Spirit,  who  is  the  third  Perfon  of 
the  Trinity,,  was  carried,  or  cover’d  the  Water,  and  fo¬ 
mented  it  together  with  the  Earth,  to  render  it  fertile, 
and  capable  of  the  Production  which  appeared  on  the 
third  Day,  as  it  commonly  happens  from  a  Mixture  of 
Humidity  with  a  terreftrial  Matter.  Laftly  others,  with 
St.  Auguftin,  lib.  1.  de  Gcncf.  cont .  Manich.  c.  5.  &  7. 
will  have  the  Senfe  of  thefe  Words  to  be,  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  Face  of  the  Waters,  as  the 
Will  of  an  Artift  moves  on  the  Things  he  is  to  fabricate. 
—  From  this  we’ll  pals  to  an  cxa<5l  Detail  of  what  was 
done  every  Day  ;  a  Being,  1.  What  was  done  on  the  firft 
Day  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  God  on  the  firft  Day  not  only 
created  the  Heaven,  and  Earth,  ami  the  Deep,  but  like- 
wife  Eight,  and  thus  the  Morning  and  Evening  were  the 
firft  Day.  Becaufe  it  is  exprefly  mentioned  in  the  firft 
Chapter  of  Genefis.  But  for  a  clearer  Elucidation  of  thefe 
Words, 

It  may  be  afked,  1.  What  was  that  Light,  which  it 
is  certain  was  not  the  Sun,  which  was  created  but  the 
fourth  Day,  with  the  Moon,  and  Stars  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  by  that  Light  is  underftood 
cither  fome  light  Body,  or  rather  the  Quality  itfclf  of 
Light,  from  which  fome  Body  is  called  Light ;  and 
which  was  diftufed  in  the  greateft  Part  of  Heaven;  tho* 
it  muft  not  be  imagined  that  that  Light  was  as  bright  as 
is  that  of  the  Sun. 

Ic  is  afked,  2.  Why  God,  who  could  have  produced  all 
Things  p  erf 'eft  at  once ,  would  thus  proceed  by  degrees  from 
the  mperfeft  to  the  perfeft  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  the  Reafon  a  priori,  is  God’s 
Will,  of  which  various  good  Rcafons  are  alledgcd,  the 
firft  of  which  is  of  St.  Ambrofe,  lib.  1.  1 1  ex  am.  c.  7.  left 
if  we  were  to  read,  that  all  Things  have  been  created  at 
once,  we  fhould  be  inclined  to  believe  them  uncreated. 
The  fecond,  which  is  that  indnuated  by  St.  Auguftin , 
lib.  dc  Catcchif  rud.  c.  ly.  that  we  fhould  obferve  the 
fame  Order  in  our  Operations.  And  the  fame  Father, 

lib. 
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i.  ccnl.  advcrf.  leg.  &  prophet,  c.  8.  by  that  Light 
Succeeded  Darknefs,  teaches  what  is  to  be  done  myfti- 
caljy  in  Man,  in  whom  the  Light  of  Truth  and  Holi- 
nefs  mufl  fuccecd  the  Darknefs  of  Error  and  Sin  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  this,  2  Cor  in  t.  i  v.  6.  For  God  who  commanded 
the  Light  to  fiine  out  of  Darknefs,  hath  /Joined  in  our  Hearts 
to  give  the  Light  of  t/oe  Knowledge  of  tJoe  Glory  of  God, 
viz.  to  cfcpcl  the  Darknefs  of  our  Errors  and  Sins,  which 
we  had  been  wrapped  in  before. 

It  is  afked,  3.  How  thefe  Words  are  to  be  underftood, 
God  divided  Light  from  Darknefs  ? 

To  which  I  anfwcr,  that  thefe  Words  are  not  to  be 
underftood,  that  Light  and  Darknefs  had  been  together 
in  the  fame  Subjc6t,  and  were  afterwards  feparated ;  for 
that  cannot  be  faid,  Fince  the  Form  and  the  Privation 
thereof  cannot  be  together  in  the  fame  Subjedt.  But 
thefe  Words  are  to  be  underftood  thus  ;  that  God  di¬ 
vided  Light  from  Darknefs,  1.  As  to  the  Caufes.  2.  As 
to  the  Place.  3.  As  to  the  Time.  The  firft  is  appa¬ 
rent,  becaule  there  was  made  then  a  Caufe  of  Light, 
and  another  of  Darknefs.  For  Light  was  in  fome  lucid 
Body,  viz.  either  in  fome  heavenly  Body,  or  in  the 
greateft  Part  of  the  Heaven,  and  from  that  Body  it  was 
diffufed  to  the  Parts  underneath  :  And  the  efficient  Caufe 
of  Darknefs  was  an  opake  Body  oppofite  to  the  Jucid 
Body  ;  viz.  the  Earth  was  in  fuch  Manner  oppofed  to 
the  Jucid  Body,  that  it  produced  Darknefs,  not  by  fome 
true  and  real  Influence,  but  only  by  Interpofition.  As 
to  the  fecond  and  third,  there  is  little  or  no  Difficulty  ; 
bccaufe  while  Light  and  Day  were  in  one  Hemiiphere, 
Darknefs  and  Night  were  in  the  other;  for  they  could 
not  be  together  in  one  and  the  fame  Place,  and  at  the 
iamc  1  ime  ;  fince  the  Form  and  Privation  thereof  can¬ 
not  be  together  in  the  fame  Subjedt. 

If  I  be  afked.  How?  in  thofe  three  Days ,  Night  and 
Day  fue c ceded  each  other,  fince  there  was  no  Sun  yet,  which 
could  be  moved ,  and  pafs  from  one  Ilcmifphere  to  the  other  ? 

i’ll  anlwcr,  that  it  is  probable  enough  that  Day  and 
Night  face  ceded  each  ocher  by  Means  of  the  orbicular 
Motion  of  the  celeftial  Body,  in  which  exifted  the  pri¬ 
mordial  Light ;  its  making  the  Day  by  its  Prefence,  and 
the  Night  by  its  Abfcncc:  In  the  fame  Manner  the  Sun, 
afterwards,  di fin gui filed  Day  and  Night. 

It  is  afked,  4.  Whether  Night  preceded  the  Day  in  the 
Creation  of  the  World? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  there  are  two  different  Sen¬ 
timents  on  this  Subject ;  the  one  negative,  becaufe  God, 
in  the  Scripture,  named  Day  before  Night,  becaufe  Day 
is  preferable  to  Night:  And  the  other  Affirmative,  be¬ 
caufe  in  the  fame  lirft  Chapter  of  Gencfts ,  the  Evening 
is  named  before  the  Morning.  By  Evening  is  fignified 
Night,  the  Evening  being  the  Beginning  of  Night;  and 

by  Morning  is  fignified  Day,  becaufe  the  Morning  is  the 
Beginning  of  Day. 

From  what  we  have  faid  on  this  Subjcdt,  it  can  be 

inferred,  that  that  Light  was  corporal  and  fenfible,  and 

not  fpirirual.  For  by  that  Light  the  three  firft  Days 

are  diihnguiihcd  before  the  Produdlion  of  the  Sun  and 
Stats. 

W  c  11  afk  next,  w 'bat  was  done  the  fecond  Day  ? 

1  o  which  I  anlwcr,  that  the  fecond  Day  the  Firmament 
was  made  in  the  Middle  of  the  Waters ,  to  divide  the  Wa¬ 
ters  which  are  under  it ,  from  thofe  which  arc  above  it: 

Becaufe  it  is  thus  cxprclly  mentioned  in  the  lirft  Chapter 
o!  Gencfts. 

I  may  be  afked,  1 .  JFhat  is  undcrjlood  by  the  Word 
Firmament  ?  i  o  which  J  anfwer,  that  there  arc  different 
Sentiments  relating  to  that  Subjcdt :  For  fome  underftand 

.  1  ,  .  .  |  firmament,  the  Air,  as  dividing  the  in¬ 

ferior  W  aterg  lrom  thofe  which  are  in  the  Clouds  ;  and 
ot  hers,  which  is  the  more  probable  Sentiment,  undcrltand 
Heaven  itfclf,  in  which  Got!  placed  the  Sun  and  Stars; 
not  that  the  Sun  and  all  the  Stars  be  in  one  and  the  fame 
1  leaven,  but  bccaufe  they  arc  in  fome  Heaven,  which 
js  called  Firmament. 

I  may  be  afked,  2.  JFhat  mutt  be  undcrjlood  by  the 
JFatcrs  which  arc  above  the  Firmament  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  there  are  likcwifc  different 
Sentiments  on  this  Suhjcdl.  Tor  fbmc  underhand  by 
thofe  Warns,  the  Clouds  ;  others  the  cryilaline  J  leaven  ; 
and  the  tell  underhand  by  them  true  Waters,  and  of 

the  fame  Kind  with  the  inferior  and  elementary  Waters, 


fince  they  were  all  from  the  fame  Abyfs  uoon  , 

Spirit  of  God  was  moved  ;  for  no  body  will  }•>«]•  ^ 

a  Thing  changes  its  fpecifical  Naturef  by  a 

Separation  ;  though  we  do  not  know  for  wb/n  Qcal 
God  has  left  them  there.  kealon 

Wc\)  afk  next,  what  was  done  the  third  Day  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  two  Things  were  A 
third  Day,  1.  God  gathered  the  Waters  in  one  w  the 
facilitate  the  Generation  of  what  the  Earth  was  t  j  *° 
2.  The  Plants  were  produced.  As  it  is  exorefTM  f 1  Ce' 
in  the  Firft  Chapter  of  Genefis.  P  Ciftd  ilk^vifc 

For  a  clearer  Intelligence  of  my  Anfwer  n 

ferve,  1.  That  it  is  not  to  be  underftood/  that 
ters  were  all  gathered  in  one  and  the  fame  pu  ,  ' 
that  a  great  Part  thereof  was  gathered  in  0nT  Pi but 
and  the  other  Part  in  another  Place ;  whence  G  A 1  1* 
thofe  gatherings  of  Waters  the  Seas  in  the  nlurai 
ber  ;  but  notwithftanding  with  fome  Communi™;  ' • 
thofe  Waters  between  them.  dtIOn  °* 

If  I  be  afked,  how  this  happened  ?  HI  anfwer  tfiar  K 

God  s  Command  there  were  made  in  the  Earth  t  -7 

had  been  created  perfedtly  round,  fcveral  Caviti^’  ,  , 

great  Number  of  Protuberances,  which  were  C,I t  ,  <? 

terwards  Mountains,  that  the  Waters  miHir  J*-  ■  af“ 
thofe  Cavities.  0  retire  «ko 

We  mufl  obferve,  2.  That  God,  on  the  C  n,w 
produced  actually  all  Plants  in  a  per  fed  St-v  7* 
Produdion  thereof  the  Eartli  contributed  pal  hvdyfu 

by  furmfhing  the  Matter,  and  not  actively  -L  / 
produced  them  in  a  Degree  of  Perfection  may  be  inferred 
from  that  the  Plants  and  Herbs  were  nece'fary  to  f  I* 

fchADayaIS  hC  W3S  t0  pr°dUCC  lb0n,  viz ‘  fifth  and 

Dil  be  ^Whether  God  produced  ndually  f horns 
Theft les,  and  all  the  other  Herbs  which  arc  not  proper  for 
Food ?  I  J1  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative  ;  either  bed 
God  produced  no  Kinds  of  Herbs  and  Plants  alter  that 
Day  ;  or  becaufe  though  fome  Herbs  and  Plants  be  not 

•  ^  _  lL  ^  they  may  be  notwithlhnd- 

mg  very  proper,  either  for  that  of  Beafts,  or  for  fome 
medicinal  Ufes. 

We’ll  afk  next,  what  was  done  the  fourth  Day  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer.  That  the  Fourth  Day  were  pro¬ 
duced,  all  the  Stars,  viz.  the  Sun,  Moon,  &c.  and  thofe 
for  feveral  Ends  ;  as  expreffed  in  the  firft  Chapter  of 
Genefis.  For  a  clearer  Elucidation  of  this  Point,  we’ll 
make,  and  anfwer  the  following  Queftions. 

It  may  be  afked,  1,  If,  and  in  what  Scale  the  Stars 
are  faid  Chap.  i.  to  have  been  made  lor  Signs  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  they  were  thus  called,  bc¬ 
caufe  by  their  Motion,  they  make  the  Divifions,  and 
Differences  of  limes,  they  make,  v.gr.  the  Days, 
Months,  Years,  the  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and 
Winter ;  and,  becaufe,  from  their  riling  and  going  down, 
are  obferved  the  proper  Times  ior  lowing,  reaping, 
planting,  failing,  GtV.  Likcwifc,  bccaufe  from  certain 
Affedlions  of  the  Planets,  arc  announced  Serenity  or 
1  empefts,  Heat  or  Cold,  Winds,  Rain,  and  other  fuch 
Mutations  of  the  Air,  ami  of  the  H  cavens.  Chrijl  him- 
felf  has  approved  tliat  Prognoflick  in  the  Golpel,  Malt. 
xvi.  and  Luke  xii. 

Prom  this  Anlwcr  we  can  infer,  that  the  free  Actions  of 
Men  cannot  be  influenced  by  the  Planets ;  be:.:ulc  the 
judiciary  Afirology  is  condemned  by  the  Script; re,  Jjauth 
xii.  and  Jeremiah  x.  2.  in  thefe  Words,  Lean,  not  the 
JV ay  of  the  llcai ben,  and  be  not  difmayed  at  the  Signs  of 
lleavcn . 

It  may  be  afked  2.  Whether  the  Stars  lave  a  diSiintt 
Form  from  the  Form  of  their  Orbits  ? 

'I  o  which  I  anfwer,  that  it  Items  very  probable  tiny 
have  ;  bccaufe,  the  Moon  alone  excepted,  all  the:  Sum 
and  Planets  arc  luminous  of  their  Nature;  but  the  Oi  bits 
in  which  they  move,  are  not  luminous:  Add,  that  the 
Stars  and  Planets  have  the  Virtue  to  influence  the  Jtiblu- 
nary  Things,  but  their  Orbits  have  not.  Then-lore  it  is 
inferred  hence,  and  with  much  Probability,  that  the 
Scars  differ  in  Specie  from  their  Orbit.-,  and  have  pain- 
cular  fubflantial  Forms,  from  which  that  Vntue  o!  In¬ 
fluencing  proceeds. 

It  may  be  afked,  3.  IF  by  the  Sun  and  Moon  are  (alia* 
great  Luminaries  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  they  are  called  great  Jaunt- 

j  lit  nrs 
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rles  or  Lights,  not  that  they  are  the  greateft  of  all ; 
but  becaufe  being  nearer  to  us  than  the  others,  they  ap- 

^Tmay  be  afked,  4.  Why  the  Stars  were  produced  after 

the  Production  of  Plants ,  and  not  before  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  it  was  left  the  Plants  fliould 

!  ave  been  thought  produced  by  the  Stars,  as  by  fome 
Divinity,  which  is  the  Reafon  alledged  by  St.  Baft,  Sc. 

Cbnfaftm ,  and  St.  Ambrofe. 

WeMI  afk  next,  what  was  done  the  fifth  Bay  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  the  fifth  Day  were  produced  the  Fifhes 
.  -^axer  and  the  Fowls  in  the  Air  ;  as  mentioned  in 
Jhe  Firft  Chapter  of  Genefis.  For  a  clearer  Elucidation 

0f  this  Anfwer. 

It  may  be  afked,  1.  Of  what  Matter  God  produced 
Foivls  and  Fifhes  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  God  produced  both  row! 
and  Fifh  of  Water,  according  to  St.  Augufiin ,  lib,  9.  de 
Gmef  ad  lit.  c.  1.  therefore  it  is  not  furprizing  if  they 
acrreem  feveral  Things,  viz.  that  both  Fowl  and  Fifh 
lav  Eg(7s,  have  neither  Milk,  Bladder,  nor  prominent 
Ears.  ^Notwithilanding  this  Place  of  the  Scripture, 
Gentf  ii.  19.  And  out  of  the  Ground  the  Ford  formed  every 
Bead  0 f  the  Field ,  and  every  Fowl  of  the  Air ,  and  brought 
them  unto  Adam,  &c.  bccaufe  it  cannot  be  inferred  from 
this  Place  that  the  Fowls  were  produced  of  the  Earth. 
For  though  Mofes  does  not  fay  here  that  they  were  pro¬ 
duced  of  the  Waters,  he  notwithilanding  fuppofes  it  as 
already  laid  in  the  preceding  Chapter;  and  will  only 
repeat  here  in  Abridgment  what  he  had  laid  there  in  a 

more  prolix  Manner. 

I  may  be  afked,  2.  Why  God  created  Fifties  before 

Birds ,  and  terreftrial  Animals  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  the  Reafon  is,  that  God  in 

the  Produftion  of  his  Creatures,  would  begin  by  the  lcis 

perfect,  and  proceed  to  the  more  perfect. 

*  I  may  be  afked,  3.  Why  Fifhes  are  reckoned  among 

Reptiles?  ,  _ 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  Fifhes  are  reckoned  Reptiles, 

becaufe  they  mpve  in  almcft  the  fame  Manner  in  the 
Water  as  Reptiles  do  on  Earth,  viz.  on  their  Belly. 

I  may  be  afked,  4.  Why  Mofes  in  fpcakzng  of  Fillies, 
makes  particular  Mention  of  the  Whale,  and  in  ipcaking 
of  Fowls,  and  Beafts  of  the  Earth,  he  takes  no  particu¬ 
lar  Notice  of  any  Fowl  or  Beaft  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  the  Reafon  might  have  been 

that  among  Fowls  and  Beafts  there  are  none  of  fo  mom 
ftrous  a  Bignefs  as  the  Whale  is  among  Fifties. 

•We'll  afk  next,  what  was  done  the  fixtb  Bay? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  the  ft  nth  Bay  God  created  all 
the  Beafts  of  the  Earth ,  all  Reptiles  after  their  Kind ;  and 
Idly  Man  himfelf  *,  as  exprefly  mentioned  in  the  Firft 
Chapter  of  Genefis .  For  a  clearer  Elucidation  of  this 

Article.  . 

It  may  be  afked,  1.  Whether  the  offenfivc  Animals  were 

produced  the  fixtb  Bay  with  the  reft  ? 

Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative  ;  either  becaufe 

we  find  in  Exodus  ii.  that  God  produced  in  fix  Days  the 
Heavens,  Earth,  Sea,  and  all  the  Things  contained  in 
them ;  or  becaufe  it  is  wrote  in  the  Third  Chapter  of 
Genefis ,  that  the  Serpent,  which  is  a  venomous  Beaft, 
and  Man’s  Enemy,  cxifted  before  Adam  had  finned.  If 
I  be  afked,  what ,  if  Man  had  not  finned?  I’ll  anfwer, 
that  if  he  had  not  finned,  thofc  Animals  had  not  been 
often  live,  becaufe  of  the  abfolute  Power  he  had  always 
prefer ved  over  them. 

If  I  be  afked,  2.  Why  it  was  rather  fa  id  to  Fowls  and 
Fifhes ,  incrcofe  and  multiply ,  than  to  the  Beafts  of  the 
Earth  ? 

I’ll  anfwer,  1.  That  it  was  faid  to  Fowls  and  Fifties, 
to  denote  their  great  Fecundity,  thole  Animals  being 
oviparous,  and  mod  of  them  laying  a  great  Number  of 

Eggs  at  once. 

PH  anfwer,  2.  With  St.  Augufiin ,  lib.  3.  dcGcncfad 
lit .  c,  13,  that  thefe  Words,  though  not  exprefly  pro¬ 
nounced  to  the  Beafts  of  the  Earth,  were  notwithilanding 
fubunder flood,  becaufe  moft  of  thole  Animals  were  fruit¬ 
ful  enough. 

I  may  be  afked,  3.  Whether  on  the  fifth  or  fixtb  Bay , 
were  produced  together  with  the  aforefaid  Animals ,  thofc 
which  properly  arc  not  born ,  but  arc  generated  from  Cor - 
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ruption  or  Evaporation  ? 

Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Negative,  becaufe  there  did 
not  happen  fo  foon  a  Corruption  of  Things  to  facilitate 
the  Generation  of  thofe  Animals. 

We'll  treat  next  of  the  Creation  of  Man  in  particular  ; 
and  afk,  1.  Of  what  Matter  the  Body  of  the  firft  Man 
was  formed ,  what  Sort  of  Body  it  was  ;  and  in  what  State 
and  Age  it  was  formed  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  1.  That  the  Body  of  the  firft  Man 
was  formed  of  the  Buft  of  the  Ground ,  as  exprdly  men¬ 
tioned,  Genefi  ii.  If  I  be  afked,  why  God  would  form 
Man ,  who  is  fo  noble  a  Creature ,  of  fo  vile  a  Matter  as 
is  the  Buft  of  the  Earth?  I’ll  anfwer,  that  it  was  done 
for  feveral  Rcafons,  and  particularly  for  thelc  two. 

1 .  For  the  Manifestation  of  the  Wifdom  and  Power  of 
God.  2.  To  curb  thereby  Man’s  Vanity,  in  cafe  he 
fliould  be  proud  of  the  Excellence  of  his  Nature.  For 
nothing  humbles  fo  much,  or  at  lead  muft  humble  fo 
much  a  Man,  than  a  ferious  Reflection  on  his  Origin  ; 
as  it  appears  from  the  Example  of  Abraham  ;  for  we 
read,  Genefi  xviii.  that  Abraham ,  confcious  of  his  Forma¬ 
tion,  did  not  dare  to  fpeak  to  God. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  it  is  probable  enough,  that  God 
formed  the  firft  Man ,  as  to  his  Body ,  in  that  Stature  and 
Bulk ,  which  becomes  a  perfeft  Age.  Becaufe  that  Work 
which  is  an  immediate  Production  of  God  is  perfect ; 
for  the  Works  of  God  are  perfect.  Whence  it  follows 
that  the  firft  Man,  who  was  the  VV ork  of  God,  had  a 
Stature  neither  too  fhort,  nor  too  tall,  but  very  well  pro¬ 
portioned. 

I  anfwer,  3.  That  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Body 
of  the  firft  Man  appeared  to  be  of  that  Age,  Cbrift  was 
about  the  Time  of  his  Death ;  becaufe  it  was  faid  to 
Adam  and  Eve  immediately  after  their  Formation,  in- 
creafe  and  multiply  ;  which  becomes  only  a  perfect  Age : 
Therefore,  &c. 

We’ll  afk  next,  if  at  the  fame  Time  Adam’j  Body  was 
formed ,  his  Soul  was  created ,  and  infufed  into  him  ;  and 
what  was  that  Soul? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  1.  That  at  the  fame  Time  Adam’s 
Body  was  formed,  his  Soul  was  created,  and  infufed 
into  him  :  Becaufe  it  is  faid,  Genefi  ii.  7.  that  God 
breathed  into  his  Noftrils  the  Breath  of  Life ;  aad  Man 
became  a  living  Soul.  And  St.  Augufiin ,  lib.  13.  de  civit. 
Bet ,  c.  14.  underftands  by  that  Breath  of  Life,  the  Soul 
which  God  had  created  to  inform  the  Body. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  the  Soul  which  God  informed  the 
Body  of  the  firft  Man  with  was  incorporeal ,  as  all  our  ra~ 
tional  Souls  are  incorporeal :  Becaufe  the  Scripture,  in  fe¬ 
veral  Places,  call  in  a  fpecial  Manner  the  Soul  of  Man  a 
Spirit,  Ban’tel’m.  Luke  XX iv.  Atts  xxiii.  Hebrews  iv.  and 
xii.  but  particularly  1  Cor.  ii.  where  the  Apoftle  fpeaks 
thus.  For  what  Man  knoweth  the  Things  of  a  Man ,  fave 
the  Spirit  of  Man  which  is  in  him. 

From  what  we  have  faid,  it  may  be  inferred,  1.  That 
the  Souls  of  Men  are  not  propagated,  like  our  Bodies 
are ;  but  are  all  created  and  infufed  into  the  Bodies 
when  they  are  formed  ;  for,  as  already  obferved,  our 
Soul  is  fpiritual ;  whence  thofc  who  have  imagined  that 
the  Soul  could  be  propagated,  have  denied  that  it  was 
incorporeal. 

It  may  be  inferred,  2.  That  the  Soul  was  not  before 
the  Body*,  notwithilanding  what  the  Royal  Prophet 
fays,  wi Ihing  that  his  Soul  fliould  be  delivered  from 
Prifon  5  nor  likewife  what  the  Apoftle  lays  of  himfelf; 
unhappy  Man ,  who  fhall  deliver  me  from  the  Body  of  this 
Death  ?  Becaufe  what  they  both  fay  muft  be  underftood 
in  a  moral  Senfc,  viz .  in  thatSenfe,  that  both  defire  to  be 
in  a  better  State,  with  refpedt  to  which  the  State  of  this 
Life  is  nothing  elfc  but  a  frightful  Prifon,  and  all  lore 
of  Mifcry. 

Our  next  Qucftion  is,  where  the  firft  Man  was  created, 
and  in  what  Place  Eve  was  produced ,  and  in  what 
Manner  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  1.  That  the  firft  Man  was  not 
created  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  ;  becaufe  we  read,  Genefis  ii. 
that  alter  his  Creation  he  was  placed  there. 

With  regard  to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  I  may  be  afked, 
whether  it  was  a  corporal  Place ,  and  where  fit  natal  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  it  was  a  corporal  Place  ;  be¬ 
caufe  according  to  Sc.  Ifidorus ,  it  was  a  Place  Iktiated 
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in  the  Eaft  j  and  a  local  Situation  imports  Corporality. 

I  may  be  afked,  2.  Whether  that  Place  was  proper  for 
a  human  Habitation  ? 

Which  I  an  fiver  in  the  Affirmative  ;  for  according  to 
St.  John  Damafcenus ,  lib.  2.  ortodox.fidei.  c.  11.  it  was  a 
Place  where  reigned  a  continual  Spring,  and  an  extreme 
wholfome  Climate  ;  a  kind  of  divine  Country,  and 
worthy  of  him  who  had  been  created  at  the  Image  of 
God.  It  is  uncertain  whether  that  charming  Place  exile 
ffill,  fince  it  cannot  be  found  ;  and  fome  are  of  Opinion, 
that  it  was  deftroyed  by  the  Deluge. 

I  may  be  afked,  3.  Why  Man  after  his  Creation  was 
placed  in  the  Garden?  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  he  was 
placed  there,  to  drefs  and  keep  the  Garden ,  as  exprefied, 
Gencf  ii.  but  that  Drafting  had  not  been  a  laborious 
Work,  as  it  was  after  he  had  prevaricated,  but  only  an 
agreeable  Recreation,  neither  was  he  to  keep  it  againlt 
any  Invafion,  but  take  Care  only  that  Man  fhould  not 
lofe  it  by  Sin. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  Adam  and  Eve  were  created  the  fame 
Day ,  and  the  fame  Day  God  gave  her  to  Adam  for  his 
Wife,  and  Companion.  According  to  Genef  ii. 

I  may  be  afked,  1.  Why  God  in  the  fir  Cl  Formation  of 
all  Things,  would  that  the  Woman  jhould  be  formed  of  the 
Man ,  rather  than  in  all  other  Animals  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  four  Reafons  can  be  affigned 
for  it  •,  the  firft  whereof  was,  to  prove  a  certain  Dignity 
in  Man,  and  that  he  fliould  be  the  Principle  of  his  whole 
Kind,  as  God  is  the  Principle  of  the  whole  Univerfe. 
The  fecond,  that  Man  fhould  love  her  the  more,  and  be 
infeparable  from  her,  knowing  that  ffie  was  produced 
from  him.  The  third,  that  Man  fhould  be  the  Chief 
and  Principle  of  the  Woman.  The  fourth,  that  he 
fliould  be  a  Type  of  the  Union  which  was  to  fubfift  be¬ 
tween  Chrift  and  his  Church  Chrift  being  the  Chi  of 
the  Church,  as  Adam  was  the  Chief  of  the  Woman. 

I  may  be  afked,  2.  Why  God  formed  Eve  of  one  of 
Adam's  Ribs?  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  two  principal 
Reafons  are  affigned  for  it,  by  St.  Thomas,  p.  1.  j.  92. 
art.  3.  The  firft  is,  that  there  fliould  be  iignified  thereby 
the  focial  Love  and  Union  between  Man  and  Woman, 
and  that  the  Woman  fliould  not  over  rule  the  Man, 
wherefore  ffie  was  not  formed  of  the  Head  ;  nor  be  de- 
fpifed  by  the  Man,  wherefore  ffie  was  not  formed  of  the 
Feet,  but  of  a  Rib,  which  is  not  far  from  the  Heart, 
which  is  the  Source  and  Seat  of  Love.  The  fecond 
Rcafon  is,  that  that  Formation  was  the  Figure  of  the 
Sacraments,  which  were  to  flow  from  the  Side  of  Chrift 
fleeping  on  the  Crofs,  and  whereby  the  Church  was  in- 
flituted. 

Our  next  Queflion  is,  whether  the  fir  Cl  Man  was  created 
in  Grace ,  and  the  original  Juft  ice  \  what  mud  be  underfiood 
by  original  Juft  ice  ?  And  whether  in  the  State  of  the  original 
Juft  ice  be  had  all  the  Virtues ,  and  how? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  1.  That  the  firCl  Man  was  created 
in  Grace,  and  the  original  Juftice  \  becaufe  according  to 
the  Eulcfmftes  ii.  God  made  Man  righteous.  But  that 
Rightcoulnefs  in  Man  whereby  the  Rcafon  was  fubjedt 
to  God,  was  not  according  to  Nature  alone,  but  likewife 
according  to  a  fupcrnatural  Gift  of  Grace.  And  St.  Au- 
guflin,  lib.  12.  dc  civil .  c.  9.  fays,  that  God  was  together 
forming  Nature,  and  giving  Grace  to  the  Angels .  And 
St.  Thomas  lays,  that  Angels  and  Men  had  equally  their 
Share  of  Grace  in  the  Creation. 

If  1  be  afked,  what  mu  Cl  be  underfiood  by  the  original 
Juftice  in  which  the  fir  Cl  Man  was  created. 

I’ll  anfwer,  that  by  the  original  Juftice  is  underfiood  a 
perfect  Rightcoufncis  of  the  whole  Man,  confi fling  in 
that  the  Soul  of  Man  was  entirely  fubjcct  to  God,  his 
fenfitivc  Appetite  entirely  fubjedl  to  the  Spirit  •,  and  his 
Body  was  immortal,  and  incorruptible.  Therefore  it 
can  belaid  that  the  original  Juflice  was  not  a  flnglc  fu- 
■pcrnatural  Habit  only,  nor  a  ftngle  divine  Gift,  but  an 
Affiem biage  ol  fcvcral  Habits.  It  was,  v.  gr.  in  the 
Eftencc  of  his  Soul,  a  fandl i lying  Grace :  In  his  Under- 
Handing  an  Habit  of  Faith  and  Prudence:  In  his  Will, 
an  Habit  of  Hope,  Charity,  Religion,  and  the  like  j 
in  his  fenfitivc  Appetite  there  were  feveral  Habits  fub- 
jidl  to  his  Rcafon  :  In  his  Body  Qualities  preferving  him 
from  Malady  and  Death. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  Man  in  his  State  of  Innocence  was 
pojjcjjcd  of  all  Virtues  ;  becaufe  fuch  was  the  Rightcoulnefs 
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of  that  firft  State,  that  the  Rcafon  was  entirely  f  w 
to  God  •,  and  all  the  inferior  Faculties  to  Rcafon  U  ?  fj 
thofe  Virtues  are  nothing  clfe  but  certain  Perfect 
whereby  the  Rcafon  is  directed  towards  God ; 
inferior  Faculties  are  difpofed  according  to  the  Rup 
Reafon  •,  whence  the  Righteoufncfs  of  the  firft  Star  ^ 
quired,  that  Man  fhould  have  equally  all  the  Virtu.  ^ 
But  why,  fay  you,  is  it  faid  equally? 

I  anfwer,  that  that  Particle,  equally ,  has  been  add  m 
that  in  that  State  the  Virtues  were  not  all  in  the  f 
Manner  in  Man,  fome  of  them  were  in  him  firnoiy 
refipedt  to  the  Habit,  and  to  the  Aft ;  having  ofthc^ 
Lives  no  Imperfection,  fuch  are  Charity,  Juftice 
Religion.  Some  were  in  him  habitually  and  actual!- 
though  they  imported  fome  Imperfection  either  on  ft* 
Part  of  the  Matter,  or  on  that  of  the  Adi  ;  fuch  ^ 
Faith  and  Hope,  fince  Faith  is  of  Things  which 
not  feen  ;  and  Hope  of  Things  which  we  have  ns 
Which  notwichftanding  the  firft  Man  had  thofe  two  V  -* 
tues,  becaufe  they  were  not  repugnant  to  the  Perfection 
of  his  State.  Some  Virtues  were  indiim  habitually  o^y 
and  not  adtually  ;  becaufe  as  Virtue  had  fome  Pc rfecu'oa 
repugnant  to  the  Perfection  oftlie  firft  State  j  j"UCiq  w 
Repentance,  which  is  a  Sorrow  of  Sins  commirrU 
Companion,  which  is  a  Sorrow  of  another’s  Calamities’ 
who  doubts  that  thefe  Virtues  were  repugnant  to 
Perfedlion  of  the  firft  State  ? 

If  I  be  afked,  in  what  Manner  mu  Cl  be  underfiood  that 

Man  in  his  State  of  original  Innocence,  had  Virtues  F 
bitually  only,  and  not  actually  ? 

I’ll  anfwer,  that  it  muft  be  thus  underfiood,  that  Man 
was  difpofed,  in  cafe  he  fliould  be  lo  unfortunate  as  to 

fin,  to  repent  of  it ;  and  if  he  was  to  fee  the  Miffiy  0f 
another  to  have  Companion  on  it. 

We’ll  affi  next,  whether  Man  was  created  in  the  Like* 
nefe,  or  Similitude  of  God,  and  in  what  confifted  that  Like- 
nefs  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  1.  That  the  fir  Cl  Man  was  created 
in  the  Likenefs  and  Similitude  of  God  becaufe  it  is  exprefly 
mentioned,  Genef  ii. 

I  may  be  afked,  en  paffant,  whether  Eve  was  created 
likewife  in  the  Likenefs  of  God?  Which  I  anfwer  in  the 
Affirmative,  becaufe  we  read,  Gencf.i.  27.  So  God  created 
Alan  in  his  own  Image,  in  the  Image  of  God  created  he 
them ;  which  does  not  hinder,  notwichftanding,  that 
Man  has  a  greater  Right  to  be  laid  formed  in  the  Image 
ot  God  than  the  Woman  ;  becaufe  he  is  the  Chief  of  the 
Woman,  and  the  Woman  lias  been  taken  from  him. 

I  anfiver,  2.  That  the  Likenefs  between  God  and  Alan 
confifts  in  that  Man  is  intelligent  ;  has  a  free  Will,  and  an 
Authority  over  all  the  other  Creatures.  Which  is  the  Sen¬ 
timent  ol  almofl  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

From  what  we  have  laid  it  may  lie  inferred, 

that  Man  was  created  in  the  Likenefs  of  God,  not  only 

with  regard  to  his  Soul,  whereby  he  has  the  Faculty  of 

Underllanding,  a  Free-will,  and  an  Authority  over  all 

the  other  Creatures  :  But  likewife  in  fome  nieafure  by 

¥ 

reafon  of  fome  corporal  Quality  ;  fuch  as  that  of  his  erect 
Stature,  which  God  gave  to  no  other  Creature :  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  of  the  Poet ; 

Protwquc  cum  fpeftant  animalia  extern  terrain. 

Os  horn  ini  ftblhnc  dedit,  cevlumquc  tueri 
Jufjlt,  &  erctlos  t  oiler  e  ad  fulcra  vt iltus. 

For  docs  not  that  Stature  fignify,  and  the  Power  over 
all  the  Bealls,  ami  the  Office  of  the  human  Mind,  viz. 
the  Contemplation  of  celelltal  and  divine  Things. 

We’ll  alk  next,  whether  Alan  had  been  immortal,  if  he 
had  remained  in  his  State  of  Innocence,  and  had  not  finned? . 

To  which  1  anfiver,  r.  That  Man  had  not  died  it 
lie  had  remained  jn  his  State  of  Innocence  •,  which  I 
prove  by  ilu:  Scripture,  the  Councils,  the  Jwuhcrs,  and 
by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  where  it  is  laid,  that  Sin  introduced 
Death  into  the  World,  Rom.  v.  lly  one  Man  bin  he.  1  en¬ 
tered  into  the  JVorld,  and  by  Sin  Death.  For  according  to 
St.  Paul  to  the  Romans  vj.  Death  is  the  Reward  of  Jn, 
God  has  threa  tiled  Man  with,  in  thefe  Words,  (ienej.fi. 
Lor  in  the  Day  that  thou  eat  eft  thereof  thou  ft.ni  It  furry  <*/>, 
i.  e.  a.s  Sc.  Jerom  explains  it,  thou  jhall  be  fubjcR  to  Death. 
By  the  Councils,  particularly  thofe  ol  Carthage  and  or 

Milevittm ,  again II  the  Pelagians,  where  S’c.  Augtjuft  fi  ■ 

filled. 
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fifted.  Thefe  are  the  Words  of  that  of  Milevium,  Can.  r. 
whoever  fays  that  the  firft  Man  Adam  was  created  mortal , 
r  whether  he  had  finned,  or  not  finned,  he  had  certainly 

died,  not  by  a  Punifhment  for  Sin ,  but  by  Necejfity  of  Na¬ 
ture]  1st  him  be  anathema . 

By  the  Fathers  ;  particularly  St.  Augnftin ,  lib.  i.  de 

ccat.  merit.  &  remit,  from  Chapter  fecond  to  Chapter 

nine,  and  in  Enchirid.  xxv.  26. 

By  Reafon  ;  becaufe  in  the  State  of  Innocence,  God 
jud  aiven  to  Man  a  certain  Faculty,  whereby  he  could, 
provided  he  had  not  finned,  have  remained  incorruptible, 
and  immortal,  becaufe  there  was  a  certain  Virtue  which  his 
Soul  had  received  from  Heaven,  which  could  preferve 
his  Body  from  Corruption,  while  that  Soul  remained  fub- 
jeft  to  God  ;  and  thus  could  keep  the  Body  above  the 
’Nature  of  a  corporal  Matter;  and  hence  appears  the  Dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Immortality  of  Man  in  the  State 
of  Innocence,  and  that  of  the  glorious  Body  of  the 

Bleffed. 

But,  fay  you,  Man  could  have  died,  at  lead,  by  Ac¬ 
cident,  viz.  by  the  Sword,  the  Fire,  the  Water,  Lie. 
pot  at  all  ;  for  God  had  prevented  all  thofe  Acci¬ 
dents,  if  Man  had  not  finned. 

From  what  we  have  faid,  it  may  be  probably  inferred, 
that  Man  had  been  immortal  from  a  certain  inward  Caufe, 
which  St.  Leo  calls  the  Gift  of  Immortality,  of  which 
Man  was  diverted,  when  the  Sentence  of  Death  was  pro¬ 
nounced  again!!  him  ;  which  Gift  of  Immortality  was 
not  any  Thing  ad  extra ,  but  was  inherent  in  his  own 
Body. 

I  may  be  a  iked  here,  if,  and  in  what  Manner  Man  coidd 
hive  acquired  Immortality ,  in  the  Slate  of  Innocence ,  by 
the  life  of  the  Tree  of  Life  ? 

1  anfwer,  that  by  the  Ufe  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  Man 
had  acquired  Immortality  for  a  certain  determinate  Time, 
but  not  an  abfolute  Immortality,  the  firft  is  evident,  from 
the  Do&rine  of  St.  Auguftin,  lib.  14.  de  civit.  c.  26. 
who  lays,  that  there  was  Food  for  Man,  left  he  fliould 
be  hungry  ;  drink,  left  be  fliould  be  thirfty :  The 
Tree  of  Life,  left  he  fliould  be  overwhelm’d  by  Age  ; 
and  lib.  de  quefl.  voter.  LI  novi  T'cflament.  c.  19.  he  fays, 
that  the  Tree  of  Life,  like  a  .Kind  of  Medicine,  pre¬ 
vented  Man’s  Corruption  ;  the  fecond  is  evident,  lilte- 
L'e,  for  neither  the  Virtue  which  was  inherent  to  the 
Soul,  to  preferve  the  Body,  proceeded  from  the  Tree  of 
File,  nor,  likewife,  could  it  give  the  Body  a  Dilpofition 
to  Immortality,  lb  as  that  it  could  never  die  ;  the  Rea¬ 
fon  is,  becaufe  the  Virtue  of  all  Bodies  is  finite  ;  There¬ 
fore,  it  cannot  give  to  the  Body  the  Faculty  of  lading 
forever,  but  only  for  a  certain  determinate  Time,  which 
indeed,  fays  St.  Thomas,  Man  had  been  either  tranflatcd 
from  to  a  fpiritual  Life,  or  had  been  obliged  to  take  a- 
cain  of  the  Tree  of  Life. 
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1  anfwer,  2.  I  bat  if  Man  had  per  fevered  in  his  State  of 
Innocence ,  after  fomc  Lime  he  had  been  tranflatcd  without 
dying  to  the  eternal  Life,  becaufe  Angels  were  thus. created 
lor  Glory,  and  Man  Jikcwil'c;  whence  it  follows  that  the 
litfl  Man,  and  his  Po  fieri  ty,  if  they  had  perfevered  in 
their  original  Jullice,  had  been  tranflatcd  to  a  State  of 
eternal  Felicity,  both  Body,  and  Soul,  and  that  by  a 
Change  of  the  Body  and  Soul  into  a  better  ;  and  when 
God  had  judged  proper  to  put  a  Stop  to  the  Propagation 
of  the  human  Race,  they  had  been  fucccffively  and  not 
together  tranflatcd. 

We’ll  a  Ik  next,  whether ,  and  what  Science  Adam  had 
in  his  Creation  ? 

I  anfwer,  1 .  That  //dam  had  a  very  ext en five  Knowledge 
in  his  Creation ,  both  of  natural  and  moral  Things  \  but  not 
fuch,  nolwitbjlanding ,  as  to  fee  God ,  as  the  Angels  do ,  by 
T fence. 

1  prove  the  firft  Part  of  my  Anfwer,  viz.  That  Adam, 
in  his  Creation  had  a  very  e.xtenfve  Knowledge  both  of  na - 
tnrnl  and  moral  Things  ;  becaufe  he  was  created*  fo  as  to 
he  the  Principle  of  other  Men,  not  only  for  their  Pro- 
pagacion,  but  lor  their  Inflruftion  likewife ;  which  lie 
could  not  have  done,  if  he  had-  not  had  a  very  extenfive 
Knowledge  of 'Filings  both  natural  and  moral :  There¬ 
fore,  Lie. 

B  1  be  afked,  hoz v  he  had  that  Science  ?  I’ll  anfwer, 
that  he  had  that  Science  by  Infiiiion,  or  by  infilled  Spc- 
cica »  and  not  by  acquired  ones *,  which  can  only  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  Experience ;  which  Experience,  cannot  be 


gained  but  in  Time. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  viz.  That  Adam  could  not  fee 
God  by  EJfence ,  becaufe,  the  Reafon  why  the  Bleffed  in 
Heaven  fee  God  intuitively,  or  by  Effencc,  is,  than  they 
are  become  impeccable  ;  but  as  Adam  finned,  it  is  certain¬ 
ly  a  Sign  that  he  never  faw  God  intuitively. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  befides  the  natural  Science  which 
Adam  bad  in  his  perfect  State ,  and  wherefore  he  could  be 
called  the  wifeft  of  all  Men  ;  he  had  likewije ,  by  Eaith  a 
fuper natural  Knowledge  of  fever al  Myfteries. 

We’ll  treat  next,  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  of  the 
Caufe  or  Occafion  of  his  Fall;  alking  firft,  whether  the 
firft  Man  fell  into  Sin ,  and  what  Sort  of  Sin  ? 

I  anfwer,  1.  That  the  firft  Man  fell  into  Sin  ;  fince  it 
is  exprefiy  mentioned  fo  in  the  Scripture,  Gen.  ii.  where 
it  is  faid,  that  he  prevaricated  in  eating  the  forbidden 
Fruit,  which  was  in  the  Middle  of  the  Garden. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  the  Sin  of  the  firft  Man  was  Pride , 
which  is  the  Origin  of  L)  if  obedience,  for  we  read,  Tobit  iv. 
That  all  Perdition  took  its  Origin  in  Pride ,  whence  the 
Apoftle  fpeaks  thus,  Rom.  v.  Several  Sinners  have  been 
made  by  the  Difobedience  of  one  Man,  &c.  it  is  certain, 
that  Difobedencc  is  an  A£l  of  Pride,  from  that  the  firft  A£t 
of  Pride,  is  to  refufe  to  fubmit  to  another’s  Authority. 

If  I  be  diked,  in  what  confifted  that  Pride  ?  I’ll  anfwer, 
that  it  confifted  in  that  our  firft  Parents  would  be  like 
God,  i.  e.  had  attempted  to  fomc  Similitude  with  God  ; 
not  that  Similitude  which  is  acquired  by  the  Imitation 
of  Virtues,  to  which  we  are  exhorted  by  the  Scripture, 
in  thefe  Words,  Mat.  v.  Be  pcrfcR,  as  your  heavenly 
Father  is  perfeR,  but  that  whereby  he  could  have  a  per¬ 
fect  Knowledge  of  all  Things,  like  God,  and  be  entirely 
independant. 

I  may  be  afked,  why  the  Sin  of  Adam  is  called  original ; 
if,  and  how  it  is  propagated  to  his  Pofterily  ;  and  what 
EffeRs  it  has  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,.  that  I  haveffufficiently 
refolved  thofe  Difficulties,  in  my  Trcatife  of  Baptifm, 
under  the  Letter  B. 

We’ll  afk  next,  what  was  the  Occafion  and  Caufe  which 
could  induce  our  firft  Parents  to  Sin  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  the  Temptation  and  Deceit  of 
the  Devil,  was  the  Occafion  and  Caufe  of  the  Sin  of  our 
firft.  Parents  ;  viz.  by  their  confenting  to  that  Tempta¬ 
tion,  in  eating  the  forbidden  Fruit,  becaufe  it  is  thus  ex¬ 
prefiy  mentioned  in  the  Scripture,  Gen.  iii.  where  it  is 
faid,  that  the  Devil  fcduced  Eve  firft,  and  Eve  feduccd 
Adam  afterwards  ;  and  was,  thus,  an  Homicide  from  the 
Beginning,  as  it  is  inferred  from,  John  viii. 

If  I  be  afked,  whether  the  Serpent  under  whofe  Form 
the  Devil  appeared,  was  corporal,  and  how  he  could  tempt 
Man  ?  I’ll  anfwer,  that  it  can  be  cafily  inferred  from  the 
Malediction  which  God  fulminated  againft  him,  of  his 
crawling  on  his  Bread,  eating  Earth,  £s?c.  that  he  was 
corporal,  for  the  Devil  who  is  called  in  the  Scripture  a 
Serpent,  viz.  2  Cor.  xi.  Apocalypfe  xi.  2.  made  ufe  of  a 
corporal  Serpent,  and  fpokc  through  him  to  our  firft  Pa¬ 
rents,  promifing  them  that  if  they  would  cat  of  the  for¬ 
bidden  Fruit,  they  fliould  not  die ;  but  rather  know  Good 
and  Evil,  becaufe  their  Eyes  would  be  opened,  and  they 
would  become  lemblable  to  God. 

1 

We  11  afk  next,  what  have  been  the  EffeRs  of  Adam’s 
Sin?  Before  I  anfwer  this  Qucflion,  we  muft  obferve, 
that  the  Effects  of  the  original  Sin,  can  be  confidcrcd  in 
two  Differences- of  Time,  viz.  either  of  this  prefent  Life, 
or  of  the  Life  to  come,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  Body, 
as  with  regard  to  the  Souk — Thefe  pre-obferv’d, 

I  anfwer,  j.  That  Adam,  by  his  Sin,  was  divefted  of  his 
fup'crnatural  Gifts,  and  wounded  in  his  natural  ones — He 
was  divefted  of  his  ftrpcr natural  Gifts ,  becaufe  he  was  di¬ 
verted  of  his  original  Jufticc,  and1  confcquently  of  all  the 
Gifts  of  the  Holy  Glioft,  and  of  the  Virtues  infufed  by 
thenifelvcs. 

He  was  wounded  in  his  natural  ones  \  becaufe  by  that 
Sin,  he  received  four  Wounds  in  the  Faculties  of  his 
Soul,  viz.  Ignorance  in  the  Undcrftanding,  Malice  in 
the  Will,  Infirmity  in  the  Irafciblc,  and  Conaipillvnce 
in  the  concupifcible  Appetite  ;  or,  what  is  the  fame,  a 
Pi'openfity  towards  a  fcnfiblc  good,  repugnant  to  right 
Reafon. 

It  muft  be  obferved  here,  cn  pajfatit,  that  it  is  faid, 
that  human  Nature  was  wounded  in  her  natural  Gifts ;  to 
infnumto  hereby,  that  it  was  not  entirely  cxtindl. 

I  anfwer 
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I  anfwer,  2.  That  with  regard  to  the  Body,  all  the  Mi- 
feries ,  Pants,  and  Maladies  a  Man  is  fibjett  to  in  this 
Life ,  are  the  Effects  of  Adam’s  Sin  ;  as  can  be  feen  in 
ieveral  Places  of  the  Scripture,  v.  gr.  Gen.  ii.  for  in  the 
Day  that  thou  cat  eft  thereof ,  thou  jhalt  finely  die  ;  and 
ch.  iii.  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  Sorrow  and  thy  Con¬ 
ception,  &rc.  in  Sorrow  fhalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  Days  of 
thy  Life ,  Rom.  vi.  the  Reward  of  Sin  is  Death,  whence 
St.  Auguftin  f peaks  thus,  Senn.  xi.  de  'verb.  Dom.  ii.  who 
does  not  know  that  the  Pain  of  Sin ,  is  the  indifputable  Ne- 
cejfiiy  we  are  reduced  to  of  dying  ?  and  what's  worfe ,  we 
do  not  know  when  ?  the  Pain  is ,  certain ,  but  the  Hour  is 
uncertain. 

I  anfwer,  3.  That  Adam,  by  his  Sin ,  became  fubjeft  to  eter¬ 
nal  Death ,  and  drew  all  his  Pofterity  into  the  fame  un¬ 
happy  Fate  \  becaufe  a  mortal  Debt,  or,  which  is  the 
fame,  an  Obligation  to  undergo  an  eternal  Punifhment, 
proceeds  from  a  mortal  Sin  :  Therefore  we  read  Mat.  xxv. 
thofe  (viz.  who  have  committed  a  mortal  Sin)  Jhall go 
into  an  eternal  Punijhment.  It  may  be  afk’d,  1.  In  what 
that  eternal  P  uni  foment  conjifts  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  it 
confifts  in  two  Things,  viz.  in  the  eternal  Privation  of 
the  beatifick  Vifion,  and,  according  to  the  Scripture,  in 
an  eternal  Burning. 

We’ll  treat  next  of  fomething  relating  to  the  feventh 
Day  ;  and  afk,  in  what  Safe  is  underftood ,  that  God  re¬ 
po  fed  himfelf  that  Day ,  and  bleffcd  it  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  2.  That  God  is  faid  to  have  ceafed 
from  his  Work  the  feventh  Day ,  in  that  Sen/e ,  that  he 
added  nothing  new  to  the  Works  of  the  fix  Days ,  becaufe  it 
is  thus  infinuaced  by  the  Scripture,  Gen.  ii.  in  thefe 
Words,  And  in  the  feventh  Day  God  ended  his  Work  which 
he  had  made ,  and  he  refed  on  the  feventh  Day  from  all  his 
Work  which  he  had  made ,  and  God  blejfed  the  feventh  Day, 
&c.  and  becaufe  St.  Auguftin  explains  it  thus,  lib.  iv.  Gen. 
ad  lit.  viii.  12.  and  Sc.  Chryfoftom ,  homil.  x.  in  Gen.  but  we 
mult  not  believe  that  thefe  Words,  he  repofed  himfelf, ,  im¬ 
ports  fome  Fatigue  in  God,  as  it  happens  after  a  very 
laborious  Work  ;  for  God  is  no  otherwife  affetfted  when 
he  works,  than  he  is  when  he  does  not  work. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  Eve  was  produced  on  the 
feventh  Day  ;  as  it  appears  from  Gen.  ii.  Therefore, 
that  he  did  not  repofe  himfelf  that  Day,  but  worked. 

To  which  I  anfwer,  by  denying  the  Antecedent ;  and 
fay,  that  Eve  was  form’d  the  fixth  Day  ;  for  it  is  faid, 
that  God  having  created  the  Male  and  Female,  and 
b Jelled  them,  the  Evening  and  the  Morning  were  the  fixth 
Day ,  notwithftanding  what  is  faid,  ch.  ii.  of  the  Wo¬ 
man  having  been  formed  of  the  Rib  of  the  Man  ;  becaufe, 
that  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Work  of 
the  fixth  Day  ;  and  is  faid  by  Manner  of  Recapitulation. 

I  anfwer,  2.  Lhat  the  feventh  Day  was  fanftified ,  be¬ 
caufe  God  blefifcd  it,  and  would  have  it  deftined  to  the 
divine  Worfhip,  and  would  have  the  fix  other  Days 
deftined  to  work;  and  that  Man  lliould  be  more  at  Li¬ 
berty  to  ferve  God,  he  commanded  him  to  abftain  the 
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feventh  Day  from  all  fer vile  Work. 

If  I  be  afked,  when  Man  contracted  that  0 b /•>  /• 
fanftifying  the  feventh  Day,  by  alftninirg  fro.a  ‘Jjf  }** 
Work ,  and  applying  himfelf  to  the  divine  Wot (h p  ?  1 

I’ll  anfwer,  that  there  are  two  Sentiments  on  iharc  , 
jeft,  for  fome  believe  that  that  Sandi  heat  ion  w™ 
from  the  Creation  of  the  World  ;  but  others,  on  the^ 1 
trary,.  are  of  Opinion,  that  it  was  laid  by  Mofes^ 
Anticipation,  dnd  that  nothing  die  is  Jignifitd  th  \  • 
but  that  God  afterwards,  viz.  when  he  gave  the  La . 
the  Hebrews ,  commanded,  that  the  feventh  Djv  fl  W 
be  fandified  by  abftaining  from  all  fervile  Work*011  ^ 
apply  themfelves  entirely  to  the  divine  Worfhio  *  ^ 
may  be  inferr’d  from  Exod.  xx.  and  as  the  Fathers  ^  -C 
cularly  St.  Cyprian ,  and  Lertullian,  obftrve  - 
Jews. 

This  Order  was,  in  my  Opinion,  equally  political  an  I 
religious,  and  calculated  as  well  for  the  Benefit  of  ^  Q 
kind,  as  for  the  Glory  of  God  ;  for  the.  divine  Ledflato" 
who  made  it,  knew  fo  well  ail  the  natural  IncJinario  * 
of  the  human  Heart,  that  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  ^ 
refrain  the  Greedinefs  of  fome  Men  for  Gain,  and  hind- 
them  from  exhaufting  themfelves  in  a  continual  Labou^ 
to  appoint  them  a  Day  of  Reft,  during  which  they  coula 
refrefh  them  fellies,  recruit  their  diffi  pa  ted  Spirits 
acquire  new  Strength  for  new  Labours.  J 

The  Church,  afterwards,  thinking  in  her  great  Wif 
dom,  direded  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  that  a  fingle  Day  was 
not  fufficient,  added  Ieveral  others  to  it,  at  different 
Times  of  the  Year  ;  which  flie  obliged  her  Children 
to  keep  as  religioufiy  as  the  Sunday  itfrlf  •  not  in  ca- 
rouzing  and  abandoning  themfelves  to  all  Sorts  of 
Riots  and  Extravagancies,  but  in  alfifting  with  Piety  and 
Devotion,  to  the  divine  Service,  and  fpending  the  In¬ 
tervals  between  thofe  holy  Occupations,  in  friendly  and 
chearful  Converfation  ;  for  it  was  never  the  Intention  of 
that  tender  Mother,  that  the  whole  Day  lliould  befpcnr, 
either  in  Tinging,  or  reading  ;  for,  then  it  would  not  be 
a  Day  of  Reft;  our  Spirits  being  more  fpent,  fomerimes 
in  thofe  Occupations,  than  in  the  moft  laborious  Work; 
therefore  there  ihould  be  a  Medium  between  both  Ex- 
ceftes,  directed  by  a  chriftian  Prudence ;  the  primitive 
Chriftians,  employ’d  the  Hours  of  thofe  Days  which 
were  not  deftined  to  the  divine  Worlhip,  in  Ads  of 
Charity,  in  vifuing  thofe  that  were  in  Afflidlion,  re¬ 
lieving  the  Poor,  and  communicating  to  each  other  the 
ProgrefTes  they  had  made  in  the  Chriftian  Virtues. 

Moft  of  thofe  Days  appointed  by  the  Church  for 
Days  of  Reft,  have  been  reformed  in  fome  Countries, 
for  thefe  two  Centuries  paft ;  and  thofe  which  arc  re¬ 
tained  for  the  Form  only,  are  kept  in  the  fame  Manner 
the  Pagans  folemniz’d  their  Bacchanalia  ;  with  this  Dif¬ 
ference  only,  that  the  Pagans  were  feen  on  thofe  Days  in 
their  Temples,  and  that  our  ft  riel  ly  religious  Chrillians 
are  both  heard  and  feen  every  where  clfe  but  at 
Church. 
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TO  R  I  E  S,  or  Tor  vs,  is  a  Party  or  Fad  ion  in 

England  oppofite  to  the  Whigs. 

Thefe  two  celebrated  Parties,  which  have  fo  long  di¬ 
vided  the  Kingdom,  will  make  a  confiderable  Article  in 
the  Englijh  Hiflory  ;  nothing  inferior,  in  many  Rc- 

fpeds,  to  that  of  the  Guelfs  and  Gibcllins. - -The  Di- 

vifion  has  gone  fo  deep,  that  it  is  prefurned,  there  is  no 
Englifoman  who  has  any  Concern  or  Principle  at  all,  but 
inclines  more  to  one  Side  than  to  the  other ;  for  which 
Rcafon,  we  (hall  borrow  our  Account  of  them  from  the 
Mouths  of  Foreigners,  who  may  be  fuppofed  more  im¬ 
partial  •,  and  paiiicularly  from  M.  deCirc ,  a  French  Ofli- 
ccr,  fome  time  in  the  Service  of  England who  has  wrote 
the  Hjtory  of  Whigvftm  and  Pori fm,  printed  at  Lcipfic, 
Anno  1717,  and  M.  Papin,  whofc  Differ  tat  ion  fur  les 
Whigs,  et  les  Torys,  is  very  well  known. 

During  the  unhappy  Wars  which  brought  King 
Charles  I.  to  the  Sea llold  ;  the  Adherents  of  chat  King 
were  fu  ll  called  Cavaliers ;  and  thofe  of  the  Parliament 


Round-Heads  ;  which  two  Names  were  afterwards 
changed  into  thofe  of  Whigs  and  Lories,  on  the  following 
Occafion. 

A  Kind  of  Robbers,  or  Banditti  in  Ireland ,  who  kept 
on  the  Mountains,  or  in  the  Hands  formed  by  the  vale 
Bogs  of  that  Country,  being  called  Lories,  a  Name 
which  they  ftill  bear  indifferently  with  that  of  Rap  pat  ees ; 
the  King’s  Enemies  accufing  him  of  favouring  the  Ke- 
bcllion  of  Ireland ,  which  broke  out  about  that  I 
gave  his  Partifans  the  Name  of  Lories ;  and  on  the  othei 
Hand  the  Lories ,  to  be  even  with  their  Enemies, ,  w  u> 
were  cloicly  leagued  with  the  Scots,  gave  them  the  Mmu 
of  Whigs ,  which  is  that  given  in  Scotland  to  anothei  Kin 
of  Banditti,  or  rather  Fanatics,  in  that  Country. 

The  Cavaliers,  or  Lories  had,  then,  principally  m  ni\v 
the  political  Jiucrcft  of  the  King,  the  Drown,  and  1  u' 
Church  0 1’  England  \  and  the  Round-Heads  or// 
propofed  chiefly  the  maintaining  the  Rights  and  JntcK  ■> 
of  the  People,  and  of  ProtcjlaniiJ'm  ;  nor  have  rhe -  vxo 
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Factions  yet  loft  their  firft  Views;  though  their  firft 
^ames  Cavalier  and  Round-Head  be  now  entirely  dif- 

fed 

U  This  is  the  moft  popular  Account ;  and  yet  it  is  certain 

.  Names  Whig  and  Tory  were  but  little  known  ’till 
'bout  the  Middle  of  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  II.  M.  de 
Qre  re]ates,  that  it  was  in  the  Year  r.678,  that  the  whole 
Nation  was  firft  obferved  to- be. divided  into  Whigs  and 
c£oYie$\  and  that  on.Occafi on  of  the  Deposition,’ of  the 
famous  Salamanca  loft  or,  Titus  Oates,  who  accufed 
t*hc  Catholicks  of  having  confpi red.  againft  the  King  and. 
the  State.  The  Appellation  Whig  was  given  to  fueh  as 
believed  the  Plot  real;  and  Tory  : to  thofe  who  held  it 
Editions. 

The  Factions  .we  are  fpeaking  of,  may  be  confidered, 
either  with  Regard  to  the.  Slate,  or  tO'  Religion .  The 
State  Tories  are  either  violent  or  moderate  :  The  firft  are 
accufed  of  wanting  the  Sovereign  to  be  abfolute  in  Eng - 
'land,  as  in  other  Countries,  and  his  Will  to  be  a  Law, 
This  Party,  which  is  not  very  numerous,  has  yet  been, 
coafiderable  ;  1.  On  Account  of  its  Leaders,  which  have 
been  Lords  of  the  firft  Rank,  and  generally  Minifters  and 
Favourites.  .-2,  In  that  being  thus  in  the  Miniftry,  it  en¬ 
ured  the  Church  Tories  to  maintain  ftiffly  the  Dodrine 
of  pailive  Obedience.  3.  Becaule  the  King  has  ufually 
thought  it  his  Intereft  to  fupport  them: 

The  moderate  Tories  would  not  fuffer  the  King  to  lofe 
any  of  his  Prerogatives  ;  but  neither  would  they  iacrifi ce 
thofe  of  the  People.  Thole,  fays  M.  Rapin,  are  true 
Englijhmen,  have  frequently  faved  the  State,  and -will 
Cave  it  again  whenever.it  lhall  be  in  Danger, :  either  from 
the  violent  T ories ,  or  from  the  republican  Whigs. 

The  State  Whigs  again,  are  either  republican  or-  mo¬ 
derate :  The  fir  ft,  according  to  our  Author,  are  the  Re¬ 
mains  of' the  Party  of  the  long  Parliament,  who  took  in 
Hand  to  change  the  Monarchy  into  a  Common-wealth  : 
Thefe  make  lb  '(lender  a  Figure,  that  they  only  ferve  to 
ftrengthen  the  Party  of  the  other  Whigs.  The  Tories 
would  perfuade  the  World  that  all  the  Whigs  are  of  this 
Kind  ;  as  the  Whigs  would  makp  us  believe  that  all  the 
Tories  are  violent. 

The  moderate  State  Whigs  are  much  in  the  fame 
Sentiments  as  the  moderate  Tories*,  . and  defign  the 
Government  may  be  maintained  on  its  antient  Foun¬ 
dation:  All  the  Difference  is,  that  the  moderate  Tories 
lean  a  little  more  to  the  Side  of  the  King,  and  the 
moderate  Whigs  to  that  of  the  Parliament  and  Peo¬ 
ple.  Thefe  laft  are  in  a  perpetual  Motion  to  prevent 
the  Rights  of  the  People  from  being  broke  in  upon  ;  and 
have  fo  me  times  taken  Precautions  at  the  Expence  of  the 
Crown. 

Before  we  confider  our  two  Parties  with  Regard  to 
Religion,  it  nuift  be  obferved,  that  the  Reformation- 
as  carried  on  to  a  greater  or  Idler  Length,  divided  the 
EngliJJj  into  Epifcopalians  and  Prcfhyterians  or  Puri¬ 
tans,  The  lirll  contended  that. the Epifcopal  Jurifdidtion 
ihould  be  continued  on  the  lame  Footing,  and  the 
Church  in  the  fame  Form  as  before  the  Reformation  : 
The  latter  maintained,  that  all  Minifters  or  Priefts  had  the 
lame  Authority ;  and  that  the  Church  ought  to  be  go¬ 
verned  by  Prejlytcrians  orConfiftorics  of  Priefts  and  Lay- 
Elders, 

After  long  Difputcs,  the  more  moderate  of  eacli  Party 
relaxed  a  little  of  their  Stiffnels,  and  thus  formed  two 
Branches  of  moderate  Whigs  and  moderate  Tories  with 
Regard  to  Religion  *,  but  there  was  a  much  greater  Num¬ 
ber  kept  to  their  Principles,  with  inconceivable  Firm- 
nifs:  And  thefe  conftituted  two  Branches  of  rigid  Epif- 
copaliaus ,  and  Prcjhyterians,  lubfifting  to  this  Day  •,  and 
’till  lately  coni  pri  fed  under  tiie  general  Names  of  Whigs 
and  Tories ;  in  Regard  the  firit  joined  the  Tories ,  and 
the  latter  the  Whigs. 

From  what  lua  been  obferved,  fomc  Authors  conclude, 
tlmt  as  the  Names  Tories  and  Whigs  have  Regard  to-  two 
dillerent  Objeds,  they  are  equivocal  ;  and  of  Con feq lienee 
might  never  to  be  applied  without  exprefling  in  which 
Grille  it  is  done.  For  the  fame  Perfon  may  be,  in  the 
different  Rclpclts,  both  Whig  and  Toy, 

Tlmt  a  Prcjhyicrian,  for  Inftance,  who  willies  the  Ruin  of 
the  Church  of  England,  is  certainly  on  that  Score,  of  the 

Fu  ty  o|  the  Whigs  ;  yet  if  he  oppofes  the  Attempts  feme 
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of  his  Party  would  make  againft  the  Royal  Authority,-  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  effectually  a  Tory. 

That  .after  the  like  Manner  the  Epifcopalians  ought  to 
be  efteemed  as  Tories ,  with  Regard  to  the  Church  and 
yet  how  many  of  them  are  Whigs  with  Regard  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment? 

9 

•  ThatTor  the  reft,  the  general  Motives  that  have  formed 
and  kept  up  the  two  Parties,  appear;  in  the  main,  to  be 
no  other  than  the  private  Motives '-’oft  particular  Perfons, 
that  Self-Intereft  is  'the  pfimurn  mobile  of  all1  their  Adtions  ; 
ever  fince  the  Rife  of  thefe  Factions',  each  has  Ifruggled 
earneftly  to  get  the-' Advantage  over  the  other  ;  inafmuch 
as  from  fiich  Superiority  accrue -Places,  Honour,-  Promo¬ 
tions,  £s 9c.  which  the  prevailing  Party  diftributes  amon 
its  own  Members,  cxclufive  of  the  contrary  Party. 

As  to  the  Charadters  commonly  attributed  to  t he  Whigs 
and  Tories-,  the  Tories ,  fays  M.  Rapin ,  appears  fierce 
and.  haughty  :  They  treat  the  Whigs  with  the  laft  Con¬ 
tempt,  and  even  fomewhat  hard  when  they  have  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  over  them  ;  they  are  very  hot-  and  vehement, 
and  proceed  with  a  Rapidity,  which,  yet,  is  the 
Effedt  of  Heat  and  Tranfport,  but  has  its  Foundation 
fometimes  in  good  Policy:  They  are  very  fubjedt  to 
change  their  Principles,  as  their  Party  prevails  or  gives 
Way. 

If  the  rigid  Prejbyterians  prevail  in  the  Whig  Party,  it 
would  not  be  lefs  hot  and  zealous  than  that  of  the  Tories  ; 
but  it  is  faid  they  have  not  the  Diredtion  thereof;  wliich 
gives  Room  to  affirm,  that  thofe  at  the  Head  of  the  Whig 
Party  are  more  moderate  than  the  Chief  of  the  Tories  ; 
(it  is  a  Republican  that  fpeaks)  and  that  they  ufuaily  con- 
dudt  themfelves  on  fixed  Principles,  proceed  to  their  End 
gradually,  and  without  Violence  ;  and  their  Slownefs  is 
not  lefs  founded  on  good  Politicks,  than  the  Hailinefs  of 
the  Tories .  Thus  much,  fays  our  Author,  may  be  faid 
to  the  Advantage  of  the  moderate  Whigs,  that  in  general 
they  maintain  a  good  Caufe,  viz.  the  Conftitution  of  the 
Government,  as  by  Law  eftablilhed. 

Never  was  that  Diftindtion  of  Parties  info  Whigs  and 
Tories  fo  much  taken  Notice  of,  -and  never  was  fo  great  a 
Struggle  between  them,  to  fupplant  one  another,  as  un¬ 
der  the  Reign-  of  the  late  Queen  Awe.  That  Princefs, 
when  flie  afeended  the  Throne,  -  took  into- her  Confidence, 
and  placed  at  the  Helm  all  thofe  who  had  been  the 
greateft  Sticklers  to  bring  about  6.  Revolution,  and  de¬ 
throne-  her  Father,  though  moft  of  them  were  indebted 
to  him  for  their  Fortune ;  and  had  under  the  Reign  of 
his  Brother  Charles  II.  always  appeared  violent  Tories  ; 
fome  of  them,  under  his,  having  even  carried  the  Farce 
fo  far,  as  to  difguife  their  Religion,  to  appear  fiich  as 
they  were  not ;  for,  in  Fadt,  they  had  no  other  Princi¬ 
ples,  cither  in  Matter  of  Religion  or  Politicks,  but  what 
proceeded  from  an  immoderate  Ambition  j  tlio’  after  they 
had  cffedlually  ftrticlc  that  Blow  wliich  furprifed  all  E11- 
rope ,  as  the  lead  expedted  from  their  Hands,  they  bor¬ 
rowed  the  common  Mafic  ol  Religion  to  difguife  it ;  but 
it  had  been  already  fo  much  wore  in  England,  clpccially 
on  the  like  Occafions,  that  all  the  World  could  lee 
through  their  Perfidy  and  Ingratitude.  Their  Ambition, 
which  was  infatiablc,  being  not  gratified,  according  to 
their  Expectation,  under  the  Reign  which  fucceeded, 
immediately,  the  Revolution,  their  fccrct  Intrigues  after¬ 
wards  leave  Room  to  fufpcdl,  that  they  had  been  glad  of 
an  Opportunity  of  adting  the  lame  Tragedy,  then,  which 
had  fuccecdcd  them  fo  well,  under  the  preceding  Reign  ; 
but  they  found  that  that  fame  Throne  which  they  had 
ffiaken  fo  cafily,  while  occupied  by  a  weak  Prince,  was 
become  immoveable  by  the  Rclolucion,  Courage  and 
Wifdom  of  King  William  \  who  though  he  treated  them, 
in  Appearance,  as  his  Friends,  and  rewarded  them  for 
the  Services  they  had  done  him,  feared  them  in  fccrct  as 
dangerous  Foes,  and  kept  in  his  own  Hand  that  Govern- 
ment  they  had  aimed  at,  and  which  they  expedted  as  the 
only  Reward  due  to  their  Services.  Bur  alter  many  fri¬ 
volous  Attempts,  they  were  forced  at  laft,  to  wait  lor  it, 
'till  a  natural  Revolution  of  Things  fhmild  place  the 
Princefs  ol  Denmark ,  to  whom,  alter  their  Disappoint¬ 
ments,  they  hail  devoted  ihemldves  entirely,  on  the 
'Throne  of  Great  Britain,  hoping  then  to  govern  under 
her  Name  i  in  which  they  weie  not  mistaken  ;  lor,  id 

Fadl,  file  had  no  Loner  alccndid  the  Tlnutir,  but  t.ny 
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took  the  whole  Management  of  Affairs  in  their  own 
Hands*,  and  thought  that  Piincefs  very  well  off,  that 
they  would  leave  her  flill  the  Name  of  Sovereign. 

T hele,  though  they  appear  to  be  Friends  to  Monarchy, 
«at  the  Helm  thereof  they  were  placed,  were  •  notwith- 
ilanding,  called  Whigs  by  the  oppofftc  Party,  who  filled 
them  lb  Ives  'Tories  ;  but  could  not  be  called  fo  in  the  Senfe 
jNI.  Rapin  underftood  it ;  fince  they  encroached  as  far  as 
they  could  on  the  Liberties  of  the  People,  when  in  Com- 
promife  with  the  exorbitant  Power  they  had  ufurped ; 
Favours,  Polls,  Preferments,  and  every  Thing  elfe  of 
that  Kind  was  fold  for  ready  Money  ;  and  Venality  was 
grown  to  fuch  a  Heigh'th,  that  the  Queen  herfelf  was  not 
•allowed  to  give  any  Thing  of  her  own  Authority,  and 
gratis;  it  is  even  faid,  that  the  Soldiers  them  felves,  who 
iupported  then  the  Reputation  of  the  Britijh  Arms,  with 
fo  much  Glory,  were  deprived  of  their  Subfiflance,  to 
the  Profit  of  thofe  who  commanded  them  ;  kill,  at  lad, 
the  Clamours  of  the  People  grew  fo  loud  againlt  the 
Whig  Managers,  and  the  Party  formed  againlt  them  fo 
formidable,  that  they  were  fupplanted  by  their  Antago- 
nills  the  T ories ,  who,  according  to  Cuflom,  while  at  the 
Helm,  followed  feveral  of  the  Meafu res  they  had  con¬ 
demned  in  thofe  who  had  preceded  them  ;  which  fhews 
plainly  that  no  Party  is  really  actuated  by  the  Motives; 
they  make  Ufe  of,  either  to  blind  the  vulgar,  or  to  gain 
their  End  ;  which  once  obtain’d,  they  renounce  their  for¬ 
mer  Principles,  to  follow  thofe  which  are  mod  agreeable 
to  their  Ambition  and  Intered. 

This  Tory  Party  to  render  itfirlf  famous,  as  well  at 
Home  as  Abroad,  made  Ufe  of  an  Ecclefiallick  for  their 
Tool,  whom  they  knew  bold  and  enterprifing,  in  which 
Station  he  followed  lb  exactly  the  In  (bullions  of  his  Up¬ 
holders,  and  fo  well  to  the  Purpofe,  that  he  anfwered 
their  chief  Ends ;  which  were  to  render  their  Antagonids 
odious,  and  make  themfelves  idolized  by  all  thofe  who 
were  Friends  to  Monarchy,  and  even  by  the  Rabble, 
which  is  Friend  to  nothing,  becaufe  it  knows  nothing. 
This  Party,  was,  like  the  other,  compofed  of  Members, 
who  had  been  Whigs  and  Tories  by  Turn,  according  as  it 
fuited  bed  their  own  private  Intereds  :  Whence  it  is  eafily 
concluded,  that  that  Diftinction  of  Parties,  which  lias  al¬ 
ways  divided  the  Englijh  Nation,  though  under  different 
Names,  has  no  other  Foundation  but  the  Ambition  of 
their  Chiefs,  who  find  always  Tools  to  fupport  or  advance 
it,  in  Hope  of  (haring  the  Favour  with  them ;  though 
that  Ambition  is  always  cloak’d  under  fome  fpecious  Pre¬ 
texts,  either  of  Religion  or  of  Patriorifm,  and  very  often, 
of  both.  For  that  Party  that  brought  Charles  I.  to  the 
Scaffold,  did  it  under  Pretence  of  laving  Protedantifm 
from  Ruin,  and  the  Subjects  from  Slavery  ;  tho’  the  Chiefs 
of  that  facrilegious  Enterprize,  ill c wed  by  their  Conduit 
afterwards,  that  they  had  neither  Religion,  nor  the  lead 
Notion  of  true  Patriotilm,  fince  they  violated  all  the  mod 
lacrcd  Laws,  and  render’d  their  Government  more  oppref- 
five  than  even  that  of  the  Turks ;  which  made  the  Nation 
wifli  for  the  Rc-ellablifhnient  of  that  for  which  they  had 
infpired  her  with  fo  much  FI  acred. 

Though  that  Party  was  much  weakened,  and  difeon- 
ccrtcd  by  the  Redo  radon  of  Charles  II.  the  YVeakncfs  of 
that  Prince  in  pardoning  mod  of  the  Murderers  of  his 
Father,  encouraged  them  to  lift  up  their  Heads  under  his 
Reign,  and  attempt  to  force  him  to  quit  the  Throne  in 
the  fame  Manner  Charles  J.  had  done,  if  not  by  open 
Force,  at  lead  by  the  Craft  of  an  infernal  Politick,  in 
making  him  quarrel  with  his  Neighbours,  and  render* 
ing  the  mod  loyal  of  his  Subjects,  and  his  bed  Friends 
ililpcCl  him  ♦,  in  which  they  had  infallibly  fuccecdcd  if  the 
WiiLlom  and  Dexterity  of  his  Minillers,  entirely  in  their 
Royal  Mallei  1,  Intered  (which  is  the  indifpenfible  Duty 
<d  a  lYlmilkr  who  has  the  lead  Sentiments  of  Honour, 
Probity  ami  ( irariuulcj  had  not  awarded  the  Blow. 

James  J 1 .  iell  by  the  1  lands  of  the  fame  Party,  as  had 
done  all  his  Sueoeliurs,  d  they  had  not  had  more  Refolution, 
and  had  not  known  better  how  to  choofe  their  Minillers. 

After  that  unhappy  Prince’s  Might,  a  third  Party  a  roll 
in  England ,  which  was  dilHnguiJhcU  by  the  Name  of 
Non  Jurats ,  becaufe  they  refilled  to  take  the  Oaths  to  the 
li  it  scaling  Prim.es,  whtTciorc  they  were  alio  called  Ja - 
touiies ,  as  iuppoial  to  be  in  ins  inrereit. 

At  prefent  we  hear  very  little  ol  IV bigs  or  Tories ,  and 
thell  iwo  Names,  which  v.c;e  hereto  I  ore  io  famous,  leans 


to  have  been  changed  into  Court  and  Country .  f0r  u 
a  Prince  govern  his  People  with  ever  fo  much  Mol.*  ^ 
rion,  Prudence,  and  Wildom,  there  muff  be  alwav-  ^ 
Parties  in  England  if  it  was  only  but  for  rheteke^** 
that  favourite  Name  Party  ;  unlefs  it  was  in  his  Foive  °5 
gratify  every  Body’s  Ambition,  which  is  utterly  impo/r° 
ble  ;  or  he  could  give,  at  once,  the  fame  Poll  to  ail 
pretend  to  it  ;  or  render  thofe  he  honours  with  his  Co^ 
fidence,  agreeable  to  every  Body,  which  is  not  praftict 
ble ;  but  thatDiftin&ion  of  Parties  is  not  near  fo  formidab1" 
at  prefent  as  it  has  been  in  the  preceding  Reign  ;  and  thofC 
who  have  had  theUnhappinels  of  being  engaged  in  the// 

muff:  be  convinced, -that  they  were  only  made  Took  to 

the  Ambition  of  certain  Men ;  and  that  it  will  be  ahvnv 
in  the  Power  of  a  judicious  Prince,  to  give  a  morni 
Blow  to  thofe  Parties,  or,  at  lead  difconcert  them  ex 
treamly,  by  giving  a  Bone  to  pick  to  the  Chief  thereof 
which  foie  Confideration,  Ihould  be  capable  to  engaerc 
theSubje&s  to  unite  all  into  one  and  the  fame  Party,  and 
cfpoufe  no  other  than  that  of  their  Sovereign ;  which  is 
always  the  bell,  and  the  moll  agreeable  to  Reafon  ancj 
Juftice  ;  for  I  cannot  imagine  what  Satisfaction  the  Sub 
jells  can  find  in  dogging  the  Wheels  of  a  Government* 
and  cenfuring  continually  the  Meafures  concerted  b”  it* 
often  for  no  other  Reafon  than  becaufe  they  are  concerted* 
by  it,  as  if  no  good  ones  could  ever  be  concerted  by  it* 
it  is  true,  that  if  we  are  born  Subjects,  we  are  not  to  be 
treated  as  Slaves,  and  it  is  not  natural  to  fuffer  Opprcf- 
fion  without  complaining,  but  we  fhould  not  complain 
without  Caufe  ;  and  when  we  have  Caufe  to  complain, 
that  Caufe  let  it  be  ever  fo  great,  does  not  authorize 
us  to  form  Parties  to  oppofe  the  Mealures  of  our  Sove¬ 
reign,  till  after  we  have  attempted  in  vain,  all  the  pa- 
cifick  Means  propofed  to  loyal  and  dutiful  Subje&s ;  for 
violent  ones  are  never  approved,  by  a  juft  and  impartial 
World,  unlefs  it  be  againlt  an  open  Tyranny  ;  for  even  then 
violent  Means  are  condemned  by  the  Apoftle.  I  know 
that  this  Doftrine  will  not  pleafe  every  Body  ;  and  that 
fome  will  fay,  that  it  fuitsvery  well  aFm^Conftitution, 
but  not  an  Englijh  one,  as  duelling  too  much  of  a  paf- 
five  Obedience  and  arbitrary  Power;  it  is  true  that  there  is 
fome  Difference  between  the  French  and  Englijh  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  French  are  Mfn 
like  the  Englijh,  and  as  fuch  cannot  better  familiarize  them- 
felves  with  Tyranny  and  Oppreflion  than  they  do ;  bur, 
at  the  fame  Time,  being  almod  all  born  with  a  natural  In¬ 
clination  for  their  Sovereign,  that  Inclination  hinders  them 
from  condemning  all  his  Meafures  right  or  wrong,  unlefs 
they  be  very  oppreffive  indeed  ;  and  then,  they  have  very 
feldom  formed  any  Party  again  ft  him,  but  have  Recourle 
to  the  lawful  Means  of  Jntrcaties,  Remonff  ranees,  (3c. 

I  lay,  that  the  French  have  feldom  formed  any  Parry 
againft  their  lawful  Sovereign ;  for  they  have  not  been 
entirely  free  from  it;  and  they’ll  remember  to  the  latcll 
Ages,  thofe  dangerous  ones  introduced  into  the  Kingdom, 
by  that  Religion,  which  taught  the  infernal  Dodtrine  of 
dethroning  and  murdering  Kings  by  a  Principle  of  Con- 
fcience  ;  which  was  the  fatal  Signal  of  thofe  civil  Wars, 
which  did  put  fo  often  the  Kingdom  of  France  into 
Mourning,  by  defolating  its  mofl  beautiful  and  fertile  Pro¬ 
vinces,  burning  its  Cities,  and  Temples,  facrificing  its 
Priefts  at  the  Altar,  violating  the  Monuments  of  the 
Dead,  and  dilturbing  their  Allies,  even  the  moil  refpect- 
ablc,  arming  the  Father  againft  the  Son,  and  introducing 
Divilion  and  Hatred  into  the  Royal  Houfc ;  for  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  other  great  Men,  laying  hold 
of  that  fpecious  Pretext  of  Religion  to  advance  their  am¬ 
bitious  Defigns,  aflifted  therein  by  the  newr  Apullles, 
who  infteacl  of  preaching  the  Gofpcl  of  Chrill,  which  is 
a  Gofpcl  ol  Mcckne/s,  Patience  and  Sufferings,  founded 
on  the  contrary,  the  Trumpet  of  Tumults  and  Sedition, 
a  Humbled  under  their  rebellious  Standards,  numerous  and 
formidable  Armies,  which  made  the  King  liimfell  treinbk 
on  his  Throne  ;  which  rebellious  Party,  occalioneu  in 
Procefs  of  Time,  the  forming  another  to  oppole  it, 
which,  af  terwards  became  almoil  equally  dangerous,  y 
the  Arqbition  of  irs  Chiefs,  I  mean  die  Holy  Lcaguf*  as  it 
was  improperly  called  ;  to  which  the  Duke  ol  Gtu/r  .uk 
llenty  HI.  jell  Viftims ;  the  latter  to  revenge  the  Ucatu 
of  .the  former,  whom  he  had  can  fed  to  be  inhumanly  «uu 

ftjamefully  a  fl  affiliated.  A, 

We  had  like  wife  two  other  Parties,  under  the  l  in 
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rlty  of  King  Louis  XIV.  I  mean  that  of  the  Mazarines, 
and  of  the  Froiindeurs,  occafioned  by  the  Ambition  of  the 
princes  of  the  Blood,  and  the  Hatred  the  French  Nation  had 

conceived,  againft  that  excellent  Minifter  the  Cardinal 

Mazarine,  from  whom  one  of  thofe  Parties  borrowed  its 
Name*  which  was  given  it  by  the  oppofite  one,  who  were 
called  Froiindeurs,  becaufe  they  declared  againft  the 
Kingj  the  Q^een  Mother,  and  his  Minifter.  This 
party  aimed  at  nothing  left,  in  fa£t,  than  dethroning  the 
King*  hut  as  they  knew  they  could  not  effedl  their 
ireafonable  Defigns,  while  he  was  aflifted  by  the  Ad¬ 
vices  of  a  Minifter  of  the  Capacity  of  Cardinal  Mazarine , 
and  to  declare  openly  their  real  Scheme,  had  been  running 
the  Rifk  of  revolting  the  whole  Kingdom  againft  them  ; 
they  pretended  that  they  aimed  at  nothing  elfe  but  the 
gxpulfion  of  Cardinal  Mazarine  out  of  the  Kingdom, 
inaking  all  the  while  the  greateft  Proteftations  of  their 
Loyalty  to  their  Sovereign  :  But  the  Dexterity,  Refo- 
lution  and  Courage  of  the  Queen,  aflifted  by  the  great 
Skill  of  her  faithful  Minifter,  difmounted  all  the  Batteries 
they  had  levelled  againft  her  Sen  ;  and  though  the  Car¬ 
dinal  thought  proper  for  him  to  yield  to  the  Torrent  for 
a  Time,  he  found  the  Secret,  at  laft,  to  ruin  that  Party, 
by  gratifying  the  Ambition  of  the  Chiefs  thereof,  and 
oblige  them  thereby  to  approve  his  Condudt  as  openly, 
and  with  the  fame  Zeal  they  had  blamed  it  before. 

Ever  fince  the  Extinction  of  the  Frour.deurs,  we  have 
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the  Emperor.  Their  Rife  is  referred  by  fome  to  the 
Time  of  Conrad  III.  in  the  twelfth  Century  ;  by  others 
to  that  of  Frederick  I.  and  by  others  to  that  of  his  Suc- 
ceffor  Frederick  II.  in  the  thirteenth  Century. 

The  Name  Guelph  is  commonly  faid  to  have  been 
formed  from  Welfe ,  voelfo ,  on  the  following  Occafion  : 
The  Emperor  Conrad  III.  having  taken  the  Dutchy  of 
Bavaria  from  Welfe  VI.  Brother  of  Henry  Duke  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  Welfe ,  aflifted  by  the  Forces  of  Roger  King  of 
Sicily,  made  War  on  Conrad ,  and  thus  gave  Birth  to  the 
Faction  of  the  Guelphs. 

Others  derive  the  Name  Guelph  from  the  German 
Wolff,  on  account  of  the  grievous  Evils  committed  by 
that  cruel  Faction :  Others  derive  that  Denomination 
from  that  of  a  German  called  Guelph,  who  lived  at, 
Piftoya  ;  adding,  that  his  Brother,  named  Gib  el,  gave  • 
his  Name  to  the  Gibelins . 

■  * 

The  Generality  of  Authors  affirm  that  the  Gibelins 
arofe  about  .the  Year  1240,  upon  the  Emperor Frederick 
the  Second's  being  excommunicated  by  Pope  Gregory  IX* 

That  Prince,  lay  they,  making  a  Tour  among  the 
Cities  of  Italy,  gave  the  Name  of  Gibelins  to'ftich  as  he 
found  well  aftedted  to  hihi ;  and  that  of  Guelphs  to  thofe 
who  adhered  to  the  Pope.  But  as  to  the  Reafon  and 
Signification  of  thefe  Words,  there  is  a  deep  Silence 
Gibelin  might  poflibly  be  formed  of  Gebioler,  Imperator 
whence  Gebifterifch,  Imperiofe.  Of  Gebifter  the  Italians 


heard  of  no  Party  in  France.  It  is  true,  that  there  were  then 
a  great  Number  of  Huguenots  in  the  Kingdom,  who  had 
been  very  glad  to  find  a  favourable  Opportunity  to  ftir* 
but  they  had  received  fo  great  a  Blow  by  the  Reduction 
of  their  great  Bulwark,  Rochelle ,  under  the  preceding 
Reign,  where  they  had  loft  all  their  Chiefs,  who  had 
either  been  killed,  or  were  returned  fincerely  to  their  Al¬ 
legiance  to  their  lawful  Sovereign  ;  that  they  were  very 
fenfible  they  could  have  undertook  nothing  with  the  leaft 
Appearance  of  Succefs.  But  however,  as  even  in  that 
weak  Condition  they  were  ftill  fufpicious  to  Louis  XIV. 
who  thought  they  would  take  the  Advantage  of  the  next 
favourable  Opportunity  of  joining  with  his  foreign  Ene¬ 
mies,  as  they  had  done  under  Louis  XIII.  his  Father,  of 
glorious  Memory,  with  the  King  of  Spain ,  though  a 
declared  Enemy  to  their  Religion  ;  and  having  his  Me¬ 
mory  frefh  yet,  with  the  bloody  T ragedy  which  their  Bre¬ 
thren  in  Iniquity  had  fo  lately  acted  in  England,  judged 
proper  to  expel  from  his  Dominions  thofe  Difturbers  of 
the  publick  Tranquility  ;  and  thofe  facrilegious  who 
made  it  a  Principle  of  Religion  to  lay  violent  Hands 
on  the  Lord’s  Anointed.  Though  there  be  yet  to  my 
certain  Knowledge  a  vail:  Number  of  Huguenots  in 
France  ;  the  Provinces  of  Poitou,  Normandy,  Dattphine, 
Provence,  the  Vivarets ,  &c.  being  full  of  them  ;  but  as 
it  is  a  kind  of  new  Generation,  and  that  none  of  the 
Trumpets  of  Rebellion  arc  fuffered  among  them,  to  in- 
fpire  them  with  the  dangerous  Principles  of  Fanaticifm, 
Difloyalty,  and  Revolt;  they  behave  as  loyal  Subjects,  and 
enjoy  all  the  Advantages  due  to  their  Loyalty,  without  be¬ 
ing  in  the  leaft  opprefled,  difturbed  or  molefted  ;  which 
mud  be  a  very  great  Subject  of  Satisfaction  for  a  Prince, 
who  ever  fmee  his  Acceflion  to  the  Throne  having 
proved  a  tender  Father  to  his  People,  is  certainly  plcafed 
to  find  among  them  no  refra&ory  Children,  to  give 
him  Occafion  to  life  Severity  towards  them.  So  that 
there  has  been  for  a  long  while  in  France  no  other  Party 
than  that  of  the  King,  which  is  no  Party  at  all ;  fince 
that  Word  Party  fuppofes  always  fome  Animofity,  or 
Hatred ;  and  could  it  be  any  Animofity  or  Hatred, 
where  a  King  reigns  in  f  lic  Hearts  of  his  Subjects  with 
the  fame  Power  he  does  over  their  Perfons  ?  That  Love 
alone  of  the  Subjects  for  their  King,  renders  all  the  Diffi¬ 
culties  a  Government  is  attended  with  fupportable  ;  and 
makes  them  fupply  with  Plcafurc  and  Alacrity  the  Wants 
thereof,  and  lacrifice  their  Lives  and  Fortunes,  for  the 
Support  or  Security  of  the  Throne,  without  the  leaft 
Ueludancy  and  Murmur. 

There  were  alfo  in  Italy  two  famous  Factions,  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  Names  of  Guelphs  and  Gibelins .  Thefe 
two  factions  filled  all  Italy  with  Blood  and  Carnage  for 
Years.  The  Guelphs  ftuod  for  the  Pope  againft 


might  make  by  Corruption  Gibelin ,  fo  that  Gibelin  in 
this  Light  ffiould  be  the  fame  with  Imperialifis,  or.'  fuch 
as  followed  the  Emperor’s  Party. 

Hernhis  refers  the  Names  to  the  War  in  1140, ,  be¬ 
tween  Henry  the  proud  Duke  of  Bavaria ,  and  Saxony, 
and  Conrad  III.  Duke  of  Suabia.  The  two  Princes  being 
preparing  to  engage  near  the  Town  of  Winjberg,  the 
Bavarians  began  to  cry  out  Guelph ,  which  was  the  Name 
of  Duke  Henry' s  Brother,  as  already  obferved  under  the 
Article  Guelph,  and  the  Partifans  of  the  Emperor  Weibe 
lingen,  the  Name  of  the  Place  where  that  Prince  was  born 
and  bred  in  the  Dutchy  of  Wirtenberg,  whofe  Surname 
he  bore:  From  which  Weibelingen  the  Italians  at. length 
formed  Gibelin.  •  . 


This  Account  is  confirmed  by  Martin  Cruffus :  Initium 
Gibelina  ( Wibelin <c  a  patria  Conradi  regis.)  :  Conrad  being 
of  Weibelingen,  that  Word,  fays  Crufius,  gave,. Rife  to 
Sibcllingue ,  and  that  to  Gi belling,  Gibilens, ' Gibellini . 

Others  maintain,  that  the  Emperor  gave  the  Appel¬ 
lation  Gibelins,  to  thofe  of  his  Party,  from  the  German 
Word  Gipffel,  fignifying  Ridge,- or  Top  ;  by  reafon  the 
Empire  refted  on  them,  as  the  Rafters  of  a  Houfe  lean 
on  the  Ridge  which  join  them  a  top. 

Karus,  a  learned  Canon  of  Straff  our g ,  in  the  Lives  of 
the  Emperors  of  the  Houfe  of  Brttnfwick,  is  of  the  Sen¬ 
timent  related  under  the  Article  Guelph,  viz.  that  Con¬ 
rad  III.  marching  into  Italy,  in  the  Year  1139,  againft 
the  Neapolitans ,  Roger  Count  of  Naples  and  Sicily , 
in  order  to  defend  his  States,  called  to  his  Affiftance 
Guelph  Duke  of  Bavaria ;  and  that  one  Day  when  the 
two  Armies  were  ready  to  join  Battle,  the  Bavarians 
cried  out  in  High-Dutch,  Hie,  Guelph ;  or,  as  others  fay, 
in  FI c miff,  Hicr,  Guelph !  that  is.  Here,  Guelph !  And 
that  the  Imperialifis  anfwcred  oh  their  Side  with  the  Word 
hie,  or  Hicr,  Gibelin !  Here,  Gibelin ;  calling  the  Em¬ 
peror  by  the  Name  of  the  Place  where  he  had  been  bred. 

Yet  others  contend  that  the  Word  Gibelin  is  only  a 
fofening  of  the  Word  Gibcrtin ,  or  Guibcrtin  ;  and  that 
it  arofe  from  Guibert  an  Anti-pope,  fet  up  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Henry  the  Third,  in  the  Year  ioSo. 

Father  Maimbourg,  in  his  Ilijl.  de  la  dccad.  de  I'Emp. 
is  another  Opinion:  The  two  Factions,  and  their  Names, 
fays  he,  arolc  from  a  general  Quarrel  between  two  an¬ 
cient  and  illufirious  Houles,  on  the  Confines  of  Germany, 
that  of  Henry's  of  Gibelin ,  and  that  of  the  Guelphs  of 
yldorff’,  which  Account  appears  the  molt  probable  of 
them  all.  But  let  the  Origin  Of  the  Names  of  thofe  two 
Factions  be  what  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  they  fpilt  fo 
much  Blood,  and  dclolated  all  Italy  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
that  their  Memory,  like  that  of  the  Round,  heads ‘in  Eng-* 
land,  is  ftill  de  refted  in  ail  Countries,  and  will  be  fo  to 
the  lateft  Ages. 
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TRAVEL  L  I N  G. 


TRAVELLING,  is  the  Means  of  acquiring  a  per-. 

fed  Knowledge  of  all  Nations,  States,  and  Coun¬ 
tries  ;  of  their  different  Languages,  Manners,  Cuflonis, 
Government,  Commerce,  and  of  all  that’s  neceffary  to 
make  an  accompli/h’d  Gentleman. 

It  muft  not  appear  furprizing  that  I  place  Travelling 
among  the  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  fince  it  is  in  fad  a  very 
great  Science,  to  know  how  to  travel  well,  and  in  great 
nieafure  the  Source  of  all  other  Sciences  :  And  fince  the 
Englijb  Ration  is  more  inclined  to  Travelling  than  any. 
other  in  '  efpecial ly  the  Nobility  and  Gentry;  it 

is  proper  I'fhould  give  them  in  this  Place  fome  neceffary 
Rules  relating  thereto.  - 

This  Inclination  for  Travelling  may  have  had  for  Origin 
that  natural  Inquietude,  Inconflancy,  and  Curiofity,  we 
are  bofn  with  ;  and  we  may  very  well  fuppofe,  that  the- 
firft  Travellers  had  no  other  View  in  quitting  their  native 
Country  than  to  change  Place  ;  it  even  feems  that  it 
Was  at  firfi:  a  kind  of  Maledidion  from  Heaven,  fince. 
God  purfifhed  Cain's  Fratricide,  with  that  of  being  aVa* 
gabond  upon  Earth  ;  knowing  perfedly  well  that  no¬ 
thing  can  render  our  Travels  agreeable,  but  the  Hope  of 
returning  at  laftto  the  Place  which  gave  us  Birth  ;  and 
that  that  Hope  once  fruftrated,  all  other  Countries, 
even  the  moll  agreeable,  and  moft  proper  to  flatter  our  Cu¬ 
riofity,  and  indulge  all-  our  other  favourite  Paflions, 
would  fooh  become  infupportable  to  us,  as  being  then 
confidered .  as  Places  of  Baniihment  or  Exile ,  for 
which  we  have  all  a  natural  Antipathy,  though  per¬ 
haps  at  the  fame  Time  far  preferable  to  ours  in  every 
Particular. 

But-thofe  who  were  not  thus  confined,  and  were  not 
necefiitated  to  travel,  but  undertook  it  only  at  firft  by 
no  other  Motive  than  that  of  flattering  their  Curiofity, 
or  indulging  their  natural  Inconflancy,  with  an  entire 
Liberty  of  returning  whenever  they  pleafed,  and  without 
the  leaft  Notion  of  Banifhmcnt,  or  Captivity  ;  could 
foon  difeover,  when  they  confulted  their  Reafon,  the  true 
Pleafure  there  is  in  travelling,  and  the  great  and  fignal 
Advantages  they  could  reap  from  it,  either  for  their  own 
Country  in  general,  or  for  themfelves  in  particular. 
Agreeably  furprized  perhaps  either  at  the  Fertility  of  tha 
Countries  they  firft  carhe  at,  or  the  Opulency  of  the  Cities, 
or  the  Snmptuofity  of  the  Buildings,  or  the  Hofpitality 
rind  good  Manners  of  their  Inhabitants,  their  Induftry, 
their  great,  Skill  in  the  different  Arts  they  profeffed, 
the  flouri filing  State  of  their  Commerce,  their  Piety  to¬ 
wards  God,  their  Equity  and  Impartiality  in  the  Ad- 
miniffration  of  Juftice  ;  their  Probity  in  all  their  Deal¬ 
ings  they  could  not  Iicfitate  to  proceed  forwards,  not 
by  a  Motive  of  Inconflancy,  as  they  did  at  firft,  but  a 
noble  and  rcafonablc  Defirc  of  knowing  if  all  foreign 
Countries  were  agreeable  alike  ;  but  how  much  greater 
was  their  Surprize,  when  they  found  in  the  next,  though 
contiguous  to  that  they  had  left,  and  under  the  fume  CJi- 
In  ate,  a  barren  Soil,  deferted  Fields,  depopulated  ill-built 
Cities,  Inhabitants  enervated  by  Idlcnefs  and  Effemi¬ 
nacy,  the  Worfhip  of  God  neglected,  Ignorance,  Per¬ 
fidy,  and  Injuflice,  worfhipped  as  Divinities,  and  all 
Vices  indulged  and  approved.  TJicfe  among  our  Tra¬ 
vellers  born  with  vicious  Inclinations,  preferred,  we 
doubt,  fuch  a  Country  fo  proper  to  feed  them,  to  the 
former,  and  even  to  their  own,  if  Vice  was  banifhed 
from  it  ;  but  thofe  among  them  who  were  born  with 
lucre  juft  Notions,  and  virtuous  Inclinations,  quitted 
with  Scorn  and  Precipitation  fo  dcfpicabic  a  Country, 
capable  to  debauch  icon  the  belt  Principles ;  and  travel¬ 
ling  always  forwards,  were  alarmed  perhaps  at  their 
Entrance  into  another  Soil,  with  the  Sound  of  Trumpets, 
Kettle-drums,  and  other  warlike  Inftrumeius,  the  Neigh¬ 
ing  of  Ilorfcs,  the  Claffiing  of  Arms,  the  Groans  and 
Sighs  of  dying  Men,  the  Shouts  of  the  Victorious.  Ad¬ 
vancing  ft  ill  forwards,  they  fee  Fields  running  with 
Blood,  and  covered  With  dead  Bodies,  or  Men  expiring ; 
alar  olf,  Cities  in  Flames,  or  entirely  ruinated  :  The  In¬ 
habitants  running  here  and  there,  not  knowing  where  to 


fheiter 
them 


r  themfelves  againft  the  Rage  of  thofe  that  f 
;  Mothers  in  Tears  with  their  Children  exoirf 


their  Arms  ;  Virgins  violated  before  the.  Eyes*  cf  b{  m 
Parents,  or  the  Parents  falling  under  the  Sword  J  f 
Yidorious  ;  and  every  where  Defoiation  .  pi,.  ,l,1° 
and  Slaughter;  aftonillied  at  fo  frightful  and’unexn^M 
Spectacle,  our  Travellers  return  back,  imagining 
a  very  great  Appearance  of,  Reafon,  t  hue  it  was  imp0S 
there  fliould  be  any  Thing  more  beyond  that  Lund' 
Deftrudion,  and  entertained  their  Countrymen  wiX 
different  Qualities  of  the  Countries  they  had  fccn  1  ”5 
the  different- Genius  and  Manners  of  -  their  Inhabit  ^ 
Their  Relations  excited  the  Curiofity  of  others  •  Tu 
prompted  them  to  undertake  the  fame  Journeys ;  He  * ' 
what  was  at  firft  the  Effect  of  pure  Inconflancy,*  becam*3 
in  procefs  of  Time  a  Cuftom  ;  and  in  fome  Cornu,-;  L  ° 

kind  of  Nccefficy.  '  .  tniS  H 

It  is  true  that  all  Nations  are  not  equally  inclined  J 
Travelling :  For  fome  of  them  are  deterred  from  it  by 
mere  Pufillanimity,  or  Cowardice  ;  imagining  fo|fcJ 
that  they  could  not  leave  their  native  Soil,  without  cx- 
pofing  themfelves  to  the  molt  imminent  Danger;  anJ 
others,  infatuated  with  the  Excellence  of  their  own  Coun- 

.  .  .  — .  is  nothing  good,  nothing 

great,  nothing  magnificent,  nothing  beautiful,  but  what 

is  found  among  them  ;  and  that  it  is  ridiculous  lo  travel 
into  other  Countries,  where  nothing  is  found  to  be  compa¬ 
rable  to  their  own.  1 

Though  this  be  the  Sentiment  of  a  great  Part  of  the 
EngiiJJj  Nation,  there  is  none,  notvvithflanding,  in  the 
whole  World  more  addicted  to  Travellings  uud  an 
Englijh  Nobleman,  or  Gentleman,  who  can  bear  the  li 
pcnces  of  it,  would  not  think  himfelf  accompliihed  if  he 
had  not  fpent  fix  or  feven  Years  in  making  the  Tour 
of  Europe.  .  A  noble  Emulation,  which  cannot  be  too 
much  admired  and  commended,  if  the  Traveller  do  it 
with  a  View  of  rendering  his  Travels  advantageous  ro 
himfelf,  and  to  his  own  Country ;  which  to  know,  we 
muft  follow  him  clofcly  on  his  Journey ;  and  examine 
carefully  his  Conduct,  and  the  Mcafures  he  takes  to  ren¬ 
der  himfelf  an  accomplifhed,  and  ufcful  Gentleman; 
taking  the  Liberty  fometimes  to  give  him  fome  Inftruc- 
tions,  and  to  reprimand  him  when  we  fhall  find  him 
guilty  of  fome  Faults. 

I  he  firft  1  hing  the  Parents  of  a  Gentleman,  ready  to  fit 
out  on  his  Travels ,  into  loreign  Parts,  are  to  mind,  is  to 
chufc  him  a  Governor  ;  which,  in  fad,  Jliould  be  their 
firft  Care ;  but  they  muft  be  as  careful  in  that  Choice;  and 
not  be  entirely  influenced  in  it,  cither  by  the  Recom¬ 
mendation  of  particular  Friends,  or  the  Inclination  they 
have  to  ferve  a  certain  Pcrfon,  preferable  to  ail  others, 
without  the  leaft  Regard  to  his  pcrfonal  Meric  or  Capa¬ 
city  ;  which  is  an  unpardonable  Fault,  always  attended, 
with  very  bad  Confequenccs  :  For  they  Jliould  conlider 
that  Travelling  is  a  Kind  of  School,  where  they  fend 
their  Children  to  ftudy  all  Sorts  of  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
that  the  fcvcral  Countries  they  pals  through  are  lo  many 
diff  erent  Books  ;  as  problematic!^  and  unintelligible,  as 
any  other ;  if  they  have  not  a  Mailer  to  explain  them, 
and  give  them  the  Solution  of  the  many  tli/HcuIt  Pro¬ 
blems  they  are  filled  with  ;  but  which,  with  that  need* 
fitry  Help,  arc  foon  and  eafily  under  flood  ;  moll  of 
them  being  accompanied  with  diverting  and  curious 
Dcmonftrations,  which  Jl-ize  the  Imagination,  at  the 
fame  Time  they  recreate  the  Sight.  Thcrciorc  a  Go¬ 
vernor  fliould  be  lo  thoroughly  acquainted  with  thole 
Sorts  of  Books  (if  I  be  permitted  to  call  them  lb)  as  to 
know  them  per  fed  ly  by  Heart,  and  to  meet  with  them 
without  Difficulty,  without  which  he  could  not  calily 
folve  them  to  his  Pupil. 

The  next  Tiring  to  be  confidered,  in  a  Governor,  i> 
his  Age  ;  for  he  Jliould  he  neither  too  young,  nor  too 
old  ;  lor  if  too  young,  it:  will  he  very  difficult  for  hint 
to  afliime  over  his  Pupil  that  becoming  Authoiity  which 
is  neceffary  to  oblige  him  to  mind  his  Ltllbns  cither  l<a 
his  InJlmdion  in  the  different  Branches  ol  Km-wN >* 

be 
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he  is  td  acquire,  either  to  refrain  his  Paffions,  or  to  repri¬ 
mand  him  when  he  has  committed  any  confiderable 
fault,  with  that  Efficacy,  as  to  prevent  his  being  guilty 
0f  the  fame  again  :  I  fay,  with  a  becoming  Authority,  to 
give  them  to  underftand  the  Difference  between  the  in- 
jupportable  Arrogancy  of  a  Pedant,  which  ferves  rather 
to  harden  the  Pupil,  make  him  hate  the  Company,  and 
even  the  Sight  of  his  Tutor,  than  to  make  him  to  mind 
jjjs  Advices  and  Leffons  ;  and  the  gentle  Severity  of  a 
Gentleman,  which  is  always  feafoned  with  fome  Com- 
plaifance,  and  good  Manners  :  Befides,  when  a  Gover¬ 
nor  is  too  young,  he  may  flatter  the  Paffions  of  his  Pu¬ 
pil,  to  have  Occaflon  to  indulge  his  own ;  and  inftead 
of  bringing  home  a  Gentleman  of  Merit,  Knowledge, 
and  Probity,  bring  an  ignorant  and  vicious  one. 

Neither  is  a  Perfon  too  much  advanced  in  Years  pro¬ 
per  for  a  Governor  j  for,  moft  commonly,  old  Age 
renders  a  Man  crofs,  peevifh,  and  burthenfome  to  him- 
felf,  and  to  others,  more  efpecially  to  a  young  Gentleman 
who  loves  Mirth  and  Gaiety  :  That  Age  being  befides 
but  too  often  fubjecl  to  feveral  Infirmities,  which  are 
an  Obftacle  to  Travelling  ;  fince  it  hinders  a  Governor 
from  being  as  vigilant  on  his  Pupil’s  Conduct  as  he 

fhould. 

It  would  be  alio  very  proper  that  a  Governor,  if  not 
quite  of  an  equal  Birth  with  his  Pupil,  fhould  be  born 
a  Gentleman,  which  can  claim  that  Refpc6l  from  his 
Pupil,  which  otherwife  he  would  be  loth  perhaps  to  fhew 
him  ;  for  it  is  almoft  impoffible  a  Pupil  fhould  mind  his 
Governor,  if  he  defpifes  him.  Neither  are  die  Pa¬ 
rents  to  infill,  or  even  expe6t,  the  lead  menial  Service 
from  a  Governor  to  his  Pupil ;  fince  it  is  giving  Occa- 
fion  to  their  Son,  to  confider  and  treat  as  a  Servant,  a 
Perfon  whom  he  muff  confider  as  his  Father,  while  he 
continues  in  that  Pod,  and  treat  him  every  where  as 
Jiich  ;  fince  it  is  he  who  mud  appear  fird  every  where, 
jn  order  to  introduce  him  with  the  Honour  due  to  his 
Rank :  Therefore  a  Governor,  who  accepts  that  Em¬ 
ployment  on  any  other  Conditions,  and  would  fuffer 
himfelf  to  be  maltreated  by  his  Pupil,  is  not  worthy 
of  it. 

A  particular  Care  mud  be  taken,  that  a  Governor 
fhould  be  addidted  to  no  Vices,  particularly  Swearing, 
Gaming,  Drinking  *,  for  as  thofe  Vices  are  always  prac- 
tifed  publickly,  and  cannot  be  hid  from  a  Pupil,  it 
would  be  a  very  bad  Example  for  him  •,  and  as  we  have 
all  a  natural  Propenfity  to  Evil,  he  would  be  expofed  to 
the  Danger  of  contratting  thofe  ill  Habits,  of  which  we 
have  an  Example  in  Charles  IX.  King  of  France  ;  who 
though  born  with  an  excellent  Genius,  and  the  bed  In¬ 
clinations,  had  notwithdanding  contra&edfo  great  an  Ha¬ 
bit  of  Swearing,  from  thofe  who  had  been  intruded 
with  his  Education,  that  he  could  fcarce  fay  any  thing 
afterwards  without  it. 

Piety  and  Religion  are  alfo  very  requifite  in  a  Go¬ 
vernor,  efpecially  in  this  Age,  where  Atheifm  and  Im¬ 
piety  are  fo  much  in  Vogue ;  but  neither  of  thofe  two 
Virtues  fhould  degenerate  into  Hypocrify  and  Fanaticifm, 
which  always  render  a  Man  odious  to  the  mod  fenfible 
Part  of  Mankind  ;  and  makes  him  condemn  the  mod 
innocent  Mirth,  and  the  mod  lawful  Plcafure,  as  the 
greated  Imperfedlions,  or  even  Vices  •,  whereas,,  on  the 
contrary,  true  Piety  and  Devotion  is  eafy,  agreeable, 
:pleafant,.  and  fociable. 

A  judicious  Parfimony,  which  has  nothing  of  a  fordid 
Avarice  ;  and  a  noble  Liberality,  without  Extravagancy 
or  Prodigality,  are  likewifc  two  effential  Qualities  in 
the  Governor  of  a  young  Gentleman  ;  for  ns  he  mod- 
corn  monly  has  the  Adminidration  of  the  Money  allowed 
for  the  Expenccs  of  his  Travels,  he  fhould  be  as  care¬ 
ful  of  it  as  of  his  own  ;  without  either  appropriating  it 
to  his  own  Ufe,  which  is  a  Breach  of  the  great  Trud 
repofed  in  him,  or  perhaps  a  Theft,  or  expending  it 
without  Difcretion  ;  but  as,  mean  while,  he  is  obliged 
to  fupport  the  Credit  and  Honour  of  his  Pupil,  and  of 
his  Parents,  in  foreign  Parts,  he  iliould  not  be  parfimo- 
nious  to  Excels  \  but,  on  the  contrary,  difburfe  liberally 
what  is  neceflary  to  make  him  appear  in  a  Figure  fuitablc 
to  his  Rank,  and  to  the  Funds  allowed  for  that  Purpofe, 
without  being  obliged  to  call  for  new  Supplies,  if  he 
can  pollibly  avoid  it ;  and  giving  always  good  Keatons 
for  it  when  he  does  it  j  keeping, .  like  a  trufty  Steward, 

Vol.  TI. 
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a  faithful  Account  of  what  he  difburfes,  and  what  he 
receives,  and  how  and  for  what  expended,  for  the  Satis* 
faction  of  thofe  who  have  commiflloned  him;' 

A  Governor  fhould  not  be  unacquainted  with  the  Ge¬ 
nius,  Manners,  Inclinations,  and  CuftomS,  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Nations  he  muff  be  obliged  to  converfe  with  on  his 
Travels ,  that  he.  may  modelize  his  Conduct,  or  Beha¬ 
viour,  and  that  of  his  Pupil  accordingly,  arid  not  appear 
as  if  he  was  a  perfect  Stranger  among  them  ;  which 
never  fail  of  caufing  fome  Surprize,  let  the  Nation  be 
ever  fo  polite,  complaifant,  or  .  fo  well  civilized,- when 
they  fee  Perfons  among  them  behaving  quite  otherwife 
than  they  do. 

T  he  next  Thing*  Parents  take  Care  to  fettle,  for  the 
Journies  of  their  Children  into  foreign  Parts,  are  tiler 
Funds  to  defray  all  neceflary  Expences  *,  I  fay  neceflary 
Expences,  for  they  fhould  allow  nothing  for  Luxury, 
and  Extravagancies ;  otherwife*  inftead  of  a  fine  and 
accomplifhed  Gentleman  they  could  have  expedled  at 
his  Return,  they  might  chance  to  have  an  extravagant 
or  ridiculous  Fop,  or  a  Debauchee  :  For  there  are  Pa¬ 
rents  lb  exceedingly  fond,  and  lb  extravagantly  indulgent 
to  their  Children,  that  they  fettle  particular  Correfport- 
dents  to  let  them  have  Money  unknown  to  their  Goa 
vernor,  which  is  the  fureft  Means  they  could  take  to 
render  their  Travels  prejudicial  inftead  of  beneficial  to 
them  ;  fince  that  Money  can  be  of  no  other  Ufe  tharl 
to  help  them  towards  gratifying  all  their  Appetites  and 
moft  favourite  Paffions  *  which  cannot  happen  when  the 
Governor  has  the  Management  of  all,  iince  the  Pupil 
muft  tell  him  the  Ufe  he  deflgns  to  make  of  the  Money 
he  afks  of  him. 

It  is  very  needlefs  to  provide  a  great  Number  of 
Cioaths  for  a  young  Gentleman  who  is  going  to  travel* 
fince  it  is  very  proper  he  fhould  follow  in  his  Dref;  the 
Mode  of  the  Nations  he  is  to  vifit,  efpecially  if  he  de¬ 
flgns  to  flay  fome  Time  among  them,  not  to  appear 
Angular  taking  always  of  thofe  Modes  what  is  fallow¬ 
ed  by  Men  ol  Tafte  and  Judgment,  and  rejecting  all 
that  gives  into  Extravagancy,  or  fmells  the  Comedian. 

Having  thus  far  provided  all  that  is  neceflary  for  our 
Gentleman’s  Departure,  he  muft,  before  he  quits  his  na¬ 
tive  Shore,  renounce  entirely  all  his  natural  Prejudices, 
if  he  be  infatuated  with  any  •,  and  confider  himfelf  as  if 
he  were  of  no  Country,  but  rather  as  if  he  was  to  be  of 
all  the  Countries  he  is  to  pafs  through  ;  otherwife  lie 
will  have  no  Opportunity  of  familiariling  himfelf  with 
.the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Countries,  which  Familiarity 
is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  hisInftruCtion  ;  for  evciy  body 
defpife  a  Perfon  who  is  continually  extolling  the  Meric 
and  Advantages  of  his  own  Country  above  all  others, 
which  is  always  a  Mark  cither  of  Ignorance,  or  of  a 
Weakncfs  of  Mind,  bordering  much  on  Stupidity  and 
Folly.  Nay,  fuch  an  Infatuation  is  lometimes  attended 
with  very  dangerous  Confequences ;  for  the  Infatuated, 
is  cither  laughed  at,  or  elbowed  in  a  Company,  and 
fometimes  worfe  ufed.  Of  which  this  is  an  Example, 
which  I  judge  proper  to  quote,  to  caution  Gentlemen 
Travellers  againft  being  guilty  of  the  fame;  and  which  I 
know  to  be  faff,  fince  I  was  on  the  Spot  when  the  Thing 
happened. 

An  Englijh  Nobleman  of  the  Firft  Rank  (though  I 
will  not  pretend  .to  fay  that  he  was  reckoned  of  a  very 
found  Judgment)  being  in  the  Prefencc-Chamber  of  the 
late  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany ,  his  Highnefs  gave  the 
Right  to  an  Italian  Prince  who  was  there  prelent,  and 
the  Left  to  the  Englifo  Nobleman  5  which  he  took  fo  ill, 
that  he  told  the  Grand  Duke  that  he  was  greater  than 
any  Italian  Prince,  and  as  .fuch:  fhould.  have  the  Prece¬ 
dency;  to  which  the  Grand  Duke  made  no  other  Anfwcr 
than  by  turning  his  Back  to  him. 

The  fume  Nobleman  being  at  Leghorn ,  at  a  Time 
when  three  Galleys  of  Malta  were  in  the  Mole,  he  cx- 
preffed  a  Dcfire  of  going  on  board,  where  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  all  the  Honours  which  corild  have  been  done 
to  the  Grand  Mafter  himfelf ;  and  fplcndidly  entertained, 
though  none  of  the  Officers  knew  him  otherwife  than 
by  his  being  an  Englip  Nobleman  of  the  Firft  Rank, 
and  accompanied  by  the  Chevalier  dc  Moyc ,  a  Knight 
of  St.  Michael ,  then.Conful  of  France  in  that  Port, 
the  Officers  of  the.  Galleys  being  likewifc  all  French¬ 
men,  At  Table,  among  other  Things,  he  entertained 
13  G  the 
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the  Company  with  his  naval  Exploits  (for  he  had 
been  a  Sea  Officer)  and  among  others  with  that 
of  La  Hogue ,  where  he  faid  he  bad  beat  thofe  Of¬ 
ficers  there  pre fen t ;  at  frit  the  Company  took  no 
Notice  of  it,  till  repeating  too  often  that  he  had  beat 
them  5  he  that  commanded  in  Chief  anfwered  him, 
that  he  was  not  born  at  the  Time  of  the  Affair  of  Ea 
Hogue,  and  that  he  never  knew  before  that  the  Gal¬ 
leys  of  Tvlalta  were  there  \  and  the  Nobleman  infixing 
{till  on  the  fame  Point,  the  Commander  quitted  the 
Table,  and  was  foon  followed  by  his  Officers  ;  none 
being  left  with  him  but  the  French  Conful,  who  could 
not  leave  him-,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  on 
Shore,  without  any  body  taking  the  ieaft  Notice  of  him, 
though  they  had  propofed  to  do  him  the  fame  Honours 
then,  he  had  received  when  became  on  board. 

Our  young  Gendeman  Traveller  muft  like  wife  take 
the  Refolution  before  his  Departure,  to  keep  his  Religion 
within  himfelf,  and  never  bring  that  on  the  Tapis  in  any 
Company  or  Country  whatfoever  ;  abftaining  above  all 
other  Tilings  of  turning  other  Religions  into  Ridicule, 
becaufe  different  from  his  ;  for  though  others  have  as 
difad  van  tageous  an  Opinion  of  his  as  die  may  have  of 
theirs ;  1  can  allure  him,  that  he’ll  never  hear  Religion 
mentioned  in  any  Company  he  may  chance  to  be  in, 
in  foreign  Parts  ;  every  body  there  confidering  religious 
Controverfies  as  a  Bane  to  Society.  Nay,  even  in  the 
Churches,  if  his  Curiofny  lead  him  thither,  to  hear  fome 
of  the  belt  Orators  in  the  whole  World,  he’ll  find  all 
their  Difcourles  free  from  thofe  Invedtives  and  injurious 
Appellations,  wherewith  Preachers  in  fome  Parts  of 
Europe  feafon  all  theirs. 

With  thefe  general  In  ft  ruff  ions  we  fuppofe  our  Gen¬ 
tleman  Traveller  already  landed  in  fome  Parts  of  France , 
perhaps  at  Calais ,  or  Dunkirk  ;  if  he  defigns  to  follow 
the  Profeffion  of  Arms,  he  fhould  begin  here  his  Courfe 
of  Study,  and  ftay  two  or  three  Days  in  cither  of  thofe 
Places,  to  fee  the  Fortifications,  if  he  be  permitted  to  do 
it  by  the  Governor  or  Commandant ;  which  to  facilitate, 
his  firft  Vifit  fhould  be  to  thefe  Gentlemen,  and  let 
them  know  his  Defire,  which  they’ll  certainly  gratify  if 
they  have  no  pofitive  Orders  to  the  contrary  ;  and  ac¬ 
company  him  themfeives,  or  have  him  accompanied  by 
fome  Officer  of  the  Garriion.  While  he  walks  he  fhould 
examine  with  a  great  Attention  all  the  Works  of  the 
Place  (for  I  fuppofe  that  he  lias  already  fome  Knowledge 
of  Fortifications)  and  draw  in  his  Memory  a  Sketch 
thereof-,  for  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  do  it  otherwife, 
neither  is  he  to  let  his  Guide  perceive  that  he  is  fo  at¬ 
tentive,  left  it  fhould  occafion  fome  Sufpicion  or  Jea- 
loufy.  '  Though  there  are  fome  Officers,  when  they 
are  afraid  of  nothing,  who  give  freely  their  Opinion 
on  the  Strength  or  Weaknefs  of  the  Place  ;  and  the 
Works  which  are,  or  could  be  added  to  it;  which  gives 
Occafion  to  the  Traveller  to  afle  Queftions,  and  make 
Objections ;  though  this  feklom  or  never  happens  in 
Frontier  Places ;  fince  there  are  molt  commonly  pofi¬ 
tive  Orders  to  the  contrary;  and  the  Court  is  even  fo 
ftrift  on  that  Point,  that  it  is  pofitivcly  forbidden  to  ffiew 
the  Fortifications  to  Foreigners. 

If  ourTraveller  is  not  defigned  for  the  Field,  he  fhould 
not  ftay  in  thofe  Sea-port  Towns,  where  there  is  nothing 
to  be  learned,  and  nothing  to  be  feen,  but  proceed  on 
his  Journey  to  Paris.  Neither  is  he  to  flop  in  any 
Town  of  the  Road,  if  he  takes  that  of  Picardy ,  fincc 
there  is  nothing  capable  to  flatter  his  Curiofi ty,  or  that 
defer vc9  his  Attention,  except  Ghe  Woollen  Manufacture, 
of  Van-robe's  at  /Jbbcvillc,  and  the  Choir  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Beauvais ,  which  is  a  good  Piece,  in  the  Go- 
thick  Talk. 

At  Sc.  Denis ,  the  Abbey,  which  is  the  Sepul¬ 
ture  of  the  Kings  of  France ,  is  worthy  his  Notice, 
as  well  fbr  the  great  Number  of  its  fine  Monuments  as 
for  its  rich  Trcafure,  which  is  ffiewn  to  every  body 
gratis ,  by  a  Monk  of  the  Abbey,  every  Piece  of  Curiofi- 
ty  by  icielf,  who  explains  what  it  is,  by  whom  given,  &c. 
fuller  you  to  handle  it,  if  you  defiro  it,  and  anlwer  in  a 
polite  Manner  all  the  Queftions  you  trmy  be  pica f I'd  to 
afic.  If  the  Traveller  takes  Po ft  he’ll  pafs  through 
Chant Uli,  a  Seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon ,  which  is  one 
of  the  moft  fumptuous  Edifices-  he’ll  meet  with 'in  all 
his  1 ’ravels.  .Tiu*  Furniture  is  alfo  ve/y  magnificent  and 


rich,  and  the  Gardens  beautiful.  If  he  paffes  threw  ? 
St.  Omers ,  he  muft  fee  the  Abbey,  St.  Bert  in  ^  efpeci  IT 
the  Altar-piece,  which  is  of  Silver  gilt,  let  all  over  \v;  1 
precious  Stones ;  and  the  Treafure,  where  there  i$  ' 
Topaz  of  an  extraordinary  Bignefs.  u 

Arrived  at  Paris ,  he  fhould  lodge  in  what  we  cal! 
there  Hotel  Garnie  ;  and  if  he  defigns  to  perfetft  »,• 

in  the  French  Language,  which  I  fuppofe  he  bezant* 
learn  in  England,  he  muft  not  frequent  too  much  hfs  osv° 
Countrymen,  tho’  we  arc  all  but  too  naturally  inclined  \ 
it ;  but  endeavour  to  be  introduced  into  feledt  Comoani  ° 
of  French  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  efpecially  Ladit^ 
provided  they  be  not  Gatneftcrs,  whom  he  muft  avoid 
as  a  moft  dangerous  Plague,  as  well  as  thofe  who  are 

addicted  to  any  other  Sort  of  Extravagancy  and  De¬ 
bauchery.  I  muft  alio  caution  him  againft  a  Set  of 
Sharpers,  under  the  Appearance  of  Gentlemen,  of  whom 
there  is  a  great  Number  at  Paris,  who  force  themfeives 
into  the  Company  of  Foreigners,  and  accoft  them  in 
the  fame  free  Manner  as  if  they  had  been  always  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  with  no  other  Defign  than  either  to  fpUnee 
upon  them  or  bilk  them  ;  for  a  true  French  Gentleman 
though  he  does  all  the  kind  Offices  he  can  to  a  Foreigner' 
fcorns  to  put  him  to  any  Expences  on  his  Account,0  but 
on  the  contrary,  will  be  at  any  Expences  himlelf  to  Verve 
him,  and  even  take  it  as  a  great  Honour  when  he  is  pleafed 
to  accept  of  it.  There  are  fome  Gaming-Tables  at 
Paris ,  kept  even  in  Houfes  of  Perfons  of  the  Firft  Rank 
and  where  a  great  deal  of  good  Company  refort,  which 
fhould  be  frequented  but  feldom  by  Foreigners;  for 
though  they  may  be  fuffered  two  or  three  Days  to  be 
Spectators  only  -,  they  will  fcarce  fuffer  them  to  be  fo 
much  longer,  but  both  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  ufe  all 
the  Intreaties  imaginable  to  entice  them  to  play,  which  is 
a  dreadful  Labyrinth,  out  of  which,  when  once  engaged, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  extricate  onefelf ;  and  as  thole  Per¬ 
fons  are  Gamefters  of  Profeffion,  a  Foreigner  who  is  not 
fo,  may  foon  lofe  very  large  Sums  of  Money,  for  they  moft 
commonly  play  a  high  Game.  This  I  know  by  Expe¬ 
rience  ;  for  having  been  introduced  into  one  of  thofe 
Places,  even  by  the  Mafter  of  the  Houfe  himfelf ;  they 
fuffered  me  to  be  there  two  Days,  when  I  defigned  to  be 
always  a  Spedfator  ;  but  after  that  Time  my  Introduftor 
himfelf  teazed  me  fo  much  to  play,  for  which  I  had  al¬ 
ways  a  mortal  Averfion  (having  for  that  Reafon  never 
learned  a  Game  perfectly)  that  tired  at  Jaft  with  his  In¬ 
treaties,  and  his  telling  me  that  Ladies  did  not  like  the 
Company  of  a  Gentleman  who  would  not  play;  I  an¬ 
fwered  him,  I  did  not  know  how  to  play,  and  did 
not  like  it ;  but  to  oblige  him  and  the  Ladies,  if  he 
would  tell  me  how  much  he  would  have  me  lofe,  as  I 
was  fure  I  muft,  if  I  fiiould  play,  I  would  give  the 
Money,  and  fave  myfclf  the  Trouble-,  which  being  not 
accepted,  I  quitted  the  Company,  and  never  returned 
into  it  afterwards. 

If  the  Traveller  wants  to  be  introduced  at  Court,  not 
only  at  that  of  France,  but  alfo  at  all  the  other  Courts 
he  defigns  to  fee,  the  beft  Introcluftor  is  the  Minifter  of 
his  own  Court,  to  whom  he  muft  pay  the  firft  Vi  fir. 
If  he  travels  incog,  he  may  go  to  Court  with  his  Go¬ 
vernor,  and  he’ll  find  always,  efpecially  at  the  Court  of 
France ,  Gentlemen  ready  to  introduce  them,  and  llicw 
them  aJI  that  is  to  be  feen,  without  being  at  any  Ex¬ 
pen  cc.  He  fiiould  frequent  often  that  Court  to  learn 
their  Manners,  which  are  eafy,  agreeable,  without  any 
Arroganey  and  Allegation,  and  which  arc  followed  by  all 
other  Courts  of  Europe.  For  thole  aftedlx-d  Airs,  attri- 
butedto-  the  French  by  their  Enemies,  who  do  not 
fee  their  own,  which  are  much  more  ridiculous  and  in- 
fupporcabJe,  are  not  the  Airs  of  the  French  Court,  nor 
of  the  moft  fenlible  Part  of  the  Nation  ;  but  only  oi  a 
certain  Numbe 

the  reft  by  tiu  . . —  , . . . .  . 

as  much  laughed  at  in  Branco  as  any  where  elle ;  tno 
moft  Foreigners  are  more  ape  to  imitate  thofe  than  any 
body  elfe,  and  by  mimicking  them,  when  they  return 
into  their  own  Country,  npptar  Hill  much  more  ndini- 
lous  than  their  Originals  ;  lor  thole  have  lb  much  u  u 
them  fid  ves  almoft  from  their  very  Infancy,  to  thole  a  - 
fedted  Airs,  that  they  are  become  natural  to  them,  am 
therefore  arc  not  fo  diihgrccnblc,  nor  Jb  much  taken  o- 

ticc  of  j  whereas  their  Copies,  who  have  but  lately  or 

*  •  rowed 
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/owed  theto>  pra&ife  them  in  fo  awkward  a  Manner,  that 
they  render  themfelves  quite  ridiculous.  I  remember  that 
I  have  feen  at  Turin  one  of  thofe  ridiculous  Copies  in  the 
perfon  of  a  Nobleman  from  : Bohemia ,  otherwife  a  Per¬ 
son  of  a  very  great  Merit,  but  who  had  given  fo  touch  in¬ 
to  thofe  -Airs  of  Petit  Maitres  at  Paris ,  where  he  had  been 
lately*  that  he  alriioft  ec  lip  fed,  thereby,  all  hi's  excellent  Qua¬ 
lities,  at  Raft  before  thofe  who  were  not  acquainted  with 
them,  he  had  a  Wig  with  a  Tail  almoft  as  big  as  my  Arm, 
and  reaching  farther  down  than  the  middle  of  his  Back,  with 
five  or  fix  Hairs  on  each  Side  his  Face,  feldom  walking 
otherwife  than  in  the  Steps  of  a  Minuet,  and  feldom 
without  muttering  fome  Song  or  other.  We  went  once 
together  to  the  Palace,  and  the  firft  Thing  he  did,  in 
tntring  the  Apartments,  was  to  runfinging  toaLooking- 
Q\ afs,  to  put  the  few  Hairs  of  his  Wig  in  order,  though 
the  Place  was  full  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  who  Could 
not  help  finding  at  it. 

I  hope  my  young  Gentleman  Traveller,  will  forbear 
learning  thofe  bad  Manners  of  our  -petit  Maitres  of  Paris. 

The  Things  capable  to  flatter  his  Curiofity,  at  Paris , 
and  in  the  Neighbourhood,  are  all  the  Royal  Palaces  ;  and 
thofe  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  viz.  at  Paris  the 
Louvre,  the  Palace  of  the  Tnilkries. ,  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans ,  call’d  the  Royal  Palace ,  the  Luxembourg,  the 
Hotel  de  Conde ,  and  feveral  other  Palaces ,  and  Hotels  of 
perfons  of  the  firft  Rank,  the  Hotel  of  the  Invalids ,  the 
Obfirvatory,  the  S  or  bonne,  the  College  of  the  four  Na¬ 
tions,  &cc.  - and  to  feed  his  Underftanding,  all  the 

different  Academies,  the  pubiic  Libraries,  &c. 

In  the  Neighbourhood  of  Paris,  St.  Cloud,  a  Seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  Vcrfailles,  Marly ,  Triannon, 
Meudon,  Fontainbleau,  la  Meute,  Choify  Madamoifelle , 

See. - for  a  noble  Recreation,  he  may  go  to  the  Opera, 

and  to  the  Comedy  ;  where,  in  Winter,  lie  is  fare  to  fee 
a  very  good  Company. 

He  ihould  not  eave  France ,  ’oil  he  has  made  fome 
Progrcfs  in  the  French  Language  fince  it  is  fpoke  in  all 
the  other  Courts  of  Europe  ;  and  on  all  the  Roaas  •,  where¬ 
as  after  he  has  left  Paris,  he  could  fcarce  be  underftood 
any  where  elfe,  if  he  fpeaks  only  Englifh. 

If  he  takes  the  Road  of  Italy  through  Savoy ,  and  has 
no  Equipage  of  his  own  ;  the  beft  is,  to  take  the  Dili¬ 
gence  of  Lyons  ;  befides  that,  there  is  always  in  that 
Coach  a  very  good  Company. 

At  Lyons ,  the  two  beft  Places  to  lodge  at,  are  the  Hotel 
h  Pare,  which  is  the  tooft  in  vogue,  ahd  tooft  frequent¬ 
ed  by  Perfons  of  Condition,  becaufe,  perhaps,  the  dear- 
e(t  *,  and  noire  Dante  de  Pitie ,  which  I  think  the  beft, 
becaufe  1  have  lodged  in  both  ;  the  moft  curious  Thing 
to  be  fecn  there,  is  the  Square  Of  Belle-Court ,  which  is 
very  fpaeious,  with  the  Equeftrian  Statue  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  the  Middle,  and  whence  one  fees  the  Junction  of 
the  two  Rivers,  the  Soon  and  the  Rhone.  7'here  are 
a! lb  fume  Very  antique  Buildings ;  and  the  Cajlhl  of  Pierre 
line  if  t\  deferves  the  Attention  of  the  curiods. 

•  A  1'raveller  may  flay  at  Lyons  as  long  as  lie  pleafes, 
without  any  Danger,  either  of  Shapers,  or  Spungefs,  or 
any  other  Perfons  of  that  Kind  •,  and  meet  at  the  fame 
Time,  with  the  fame  Civiliry,  Complaifance  and  good 
Manners,  which  he  has  found  at  Paris ;  he  may  alfo  buy 
here,  at  a  very  reafonablc  Rate,  gold  and  lilver  Tifllic, 
for  Waiftcoats,  ftik  Stockings,  and  all  other  Sorts  of  filken 
ManofailiireS ;  and  have  Iris  Cloaths  as  neatly  made  as 
at  Paris ;  arid  dan,  if  he  p! cafes,  take  Letters  of  Credit 
upon  all  Parts  of  Italy.  — *  Here  arc  found  Cotomodr- 
firs  for  Turin,  which  are  mi fc fable  Chaifes,  drawn  by  a 
Mule  and  it  Mode  ;  and  which  in  my  Opinion,  arc 
a  very  bad  Carriage  •,  though  a  Traveller  is  forced  to  take 
one  of  them,  if  he  has  none  of  his  own,  for  there  are  no 
<ahm.  At  your  Arrival  ar  Lyons,  you  arc  befiegcd  by 
live  or  fix  Drivers'  of  thofe  difloeatcd  Commodities,  who 
fall  themfelves  Voiturius,  who  never  ceaftf  importuning 
you  til!  you  have  taken  one  of  them  two  or  three  of 
diem  (bruiting  into  your  Hand,  each  a  Piece  of  Gold,' 
which  they  call  Earneft,  for  it  is  they  that  hire  you,  and 
■tot  you  them  ;  there  you  take  the  Piece  of  the-  Fe'rfon 
you  like  bell,  though  for  my  Parr,  1  like  none  of  them  ; 
lor  they  are  a  Pack  of  lazy  impertinent  Fellows ;  who 
would  tire  the  Patience  of  an  Angel  upon  the  Road,  and 

mend  their  Pace,  on  any  ConlideratioiV  whaffodvfcr  ; 
go*  on-  the  Pace  of  theii*  Fellow  Brute’s,  lohictimes 
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keeping  on  their  Saddle,  ahd  fome  times  Tinging  to  tlieir 
Mules.  '  • "  ? 

'  You  pals  oVef  a  Bridge,  call’d' the  Bridge  of  laGuilotoirre , 
which  is  a  very  long  one  to  go  to  Pont  Beavoifin,  where  ^ 
you  lay  that  Night  ;  and  the  next  Morning  you  enter  the 
Alps,  and  dine  at  &  very  indifferent  Inn,  or  Public  Houle, 
as  you  toay  be  pleafed  to  call  it,  in  the  Mountains,  call’d 
ies  Echelles ;  and  proceed  afterwards  on  your  Journey, 
where  you  meet  with  that  famous  PafTage  made  by  Charles 
Emanuel  II.  Duke  of  Savoy,  call’d  the  Grottes ,  which  is 
very  fteep,  and  all  paved,  ahd  where  two  Coaches  may 
pals  abreadth  ;'on  the  Left  coming  from  les  Echelles ,  is 
an  Inlcription,  which  informs  you  that  what  the  Romans 

had  attempted,  Charles  Emanuel  has  accomplifh’d. - 

You  lay  that  Night  at  Chambery ,  which  is  the  Capital  of 
Savoy ,  and  a  pretty  City,  inclofed  with  a  high  Wall,  but 
of  no  Defence,  there  are  feveral  ancient  Churches,  and 
public  Buildings,  which  are  to  be  Teen,  if  our  Travellers 
have  any  Time  to  fpare  ;  otherwife,  they  are  not  of  fuch. 
Confequence,  as  to  engage  them  to  retard  their  Journey 
on  Purpofe  for  to  fee  them  only  :  The  Inhabitants  of 
Chambery ,  are  very  courteous,  complaiiant,  good  na- 
tlired  and  holpitable,  without  Difiimulation  of  Deceit. 
Our  Traveller  muft  not  fuffer  liimfelf  to  be  directed  by  his 
Voiturin ,  with  regard  to  the  Inn  he  is  to  lodge  at,  for 
he  will  not  carry  him  to  the  beft,  but  to  that  he  is  beft 
acquainted  with,  which  is  often  the  worft ;  neither  muft 
he  beat  the  faid  Voiturin ,  though  he  be  never  fo  much  pro- 
voked  to  it  by  his  Impudence,  nor  even  threaten  him  ; 
for  moft  of  them  have  certain  offenfive  Weapons  in  their 
Pockets,  call’d  Slilets ,  though  forbidden  by  the  King  of 
Sardinia  under  Pain  of  the  Gallies  ;  wherewith  they  may 
be  capable  enough  to  revenge  themfelves  ;  thofe  Stilets , 
are  Pieces  of  Steel  fattened  in  the  Handle  of  a  Pocket- 
Knife,  about  ten  or  twelve  Inches  long,  and  the  fixth  of 
an  Inch  broad  ;  fo  that  the  Wound  they  make  is  incura¬ 
ble  ;  and  they  always  ftab  in  the  Back  ;  though  this  is  not 
fo  common  fince  Vi Bor  Amadeus ,  the  late  King' of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  made  the  wholcfome  Law  a'gainft  it. 

There  is  nothing  worthy  our  Traveller's'  Notice, 
throughout  all  Savoy,  from  Chambery ,  till  lie  comes  to 
Mon tme Ilian ,  which  is  a  very  pretty  Town,  and  very 
ft’rong,  by  its  Situation  ;  here  is  drank  the  beft  Wine  of 
all,  Savoy,  and  on  all  the  Road,  as  well,  as  here,  a  Tra¬ 
veller  may  make  very  good  Cheer  at  a  very  little  Expencc, 
for  all  Provifions  are  very  cheap,  ekcept'Bread,  which  is 
not  the  beft  ;  for  they  gather  but  little  Corn  in  the 
Valleys.  The  Money  is  Very  rare  in  thofe  Parts,  and 
the  Coin  very  bad,  except  the  Gold,  for  there  are  Pieces 
o'f  Copper,  which  are  fo  fmall  that  yoii  can  fcarce  feel . 
them  between  youi*  Fingers ;  and  others  of  Bell  Metal, 
call’d  Parpailolles,  which  are  very  little  bigger;  their 
Douzous ,  which  are  Twelve-penny  Pieces  of  Silver,  are 
of  a  very  bad  Alloy,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
third'  of  Silver  in  it. 
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When  you  come  at  the  Foot'  of  the  Mount  Cinis ,  as 
the  Chaife  cannot'  afcchd  that  fteep  and  high  Mourn 
taiii,  you  find  Chairmen,  who  carry  you  in  Chairs  up 
the  Mountain,  over  it,  and  down  to  the  Foot  thereof, 
on  the  other  Side. '  There  is  a  Sort  of  Inn  on  the  Mpun- 
tain,  call'd  the  Poft-houfc,  where  you  may  reft  arid  re- 
fr'cfh  y'ouiTclf;  and  an  Hofpical,  for  the  Reception  of.  the 
Roof  that  travel  that  Way.  — When  you  are  at  the  Foot 
of  tlic  Mountain,  your  Chair  that  had  been  difmouhted 
on  the  other  Side,  arid  carried  on'  the  Horfes  Back,  is  put 
ifgain  on  its  Shaft,  fo  carry  you  to  Turin,  which  is  a 
very  neat  City,'  (hough  fin  all,  very  well  fortified,,  and 
has  one  of  the  beft  Citadels  in  Europe ,  with  very'  hand- 
fom'6  Sou  terrains,  which  are  not  fliewn  but  by  fpecial 
Favour;  (lie  City  is'adorried  with  two  handfomc  Palaces, 
viz,  that  of  tlic  King,  and  che^gther,  call’d  of  Madame 
Royiilc,  which  wits'  that  of  the  Prin  cedes  of  Carignan , 
while'  I  was  fhei'6,  two  Maiden  Ladies,  fo  far  advanced 
in  Years,  as  to,  be  rtlmoft  oii(  of  hope  of  ever  being  en- 
gag’d  in  the  holy  matrimonial  Stale ;  tho’,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  tfay  had.  no  Avcrfipri  for  it ;  but  it  is  the  un¬ 
happy  Fate  of  Princcftes,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  mar¬ 
ry  when  they  will,  and  whom  tliey  pleale  •,  fo  that  feVeral 
of  them  die,  Virgins  and  Martyr's  \  however,  thofe 
Princcfies  deferVcd  a  better  Fate ;  for  they  were  very 
atoiablc,  all  able,  arid  complaifimt. 

The  King’s  Palace*,  •  is  riiagniiimidy  furniflied  \  and 
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a  Foreigner  may  fee  it,  but  not  like  thofe  of  the  King  of 
France ,  Gratis  ;  For  the  Perfon  who  (hews  it,  experts 
a  Gratification,  and  would  even  afk  for  it,  if  you  fhould 
forget  it :  In  this  Palace,  is  a  fumptuous  Chapel,  or 
rather  Church,  where  they  fay,  is  depofited  the  Shrowd 
of  our  blelfed  Saviour  j  round  which  burn  continually 
fcveral  very  rich  Lamps  ;  in  this  Place,  and  all  others  of 
the  fame  Kind,  throughout  all  the  Catbolick  Countries, 
lie  mu(l  behave  with  a  great  deal  of  Modefty,  otherwile 
forbear  going  into  them  *,  for  if  he  was  to  behave  other- 
wife,  he  would  excite  the  Indignation  of  Perfons  of  all 
Ranks  ;  who  in  thofe  Countries,  are  much  greater  Bigots 
than  in  France  \  but  as  he  is  not  necefiitated  to  vifit  thofe 
Places,  he  mud  abdain  from  it,  if  he  is  confcious,  that 
he  cannot  behave  decently. 

The  Court  of  T nr  in,  is  one  of  the  mod  polite  in  Europe , 
and  imitates  that  of  France,  in  its  courteous,  eafy,  and  gentle 
Behaviour,  Hofpicality,  Manners,  and  Modefty.  The 
late  Queen  of  Sardinia ,  Mother  of  this  prefent  King, 
was  one  of  the  mod  amiable,  affable,  and  accomplidied 
PrincefTesin  the  whole  World  ;  and  gained  the  Refpeft  of 
all  who  had  the  Honour  to  fee  her.  I  was  told  that  the 
late  King,  when  younger  than  he  was  then,  was  alfo  very 
engaging  ;  but  for  my  Part  I  faw  not  the  lead  remain  of 
it ;  perhaps,  becaufe  I  was  a  little  prejudiced  againd  him  ; 
but,  however,  I  \vas  glad  to  fee  a  Prince,  who  had 
si. .ays  adted  in  fo  extraordinary  a  Manner;  as  to  be 
iijfpcdted  even  by  the  Allies,  with  whom  he  had  entered 
into  a  Confederacy  to  dethrone  his  own  Daughter  ;  a  Po¬ 
litick  which  Mach  idled  himfelf  was  unacquainted  with  :  I 
liked  much  better  the  Prince  Royal  his  Son,  and  thought 
to  find  in  his  Face  very  great  Signs  of  what  he  would  be, 
a  great  Heroe.  The  Piedmont efe  Women  are  very  agree¬ 
able,  and  not  at  all  cruel.  The  Men,  Nobility  and 
Gentry  excepted,  are  pretty  much  referved,  and  not  very 
ready  to  contract  Friendfhip  or  Acquaintance  with  Fo¬ 
reigners.  There  are  feveral  very  neat  Coffee-Houfes  in 
the  City,  where  there  is  a  great  Variety  of  very  agreeable 
Liquors,  and  where  a  Foreigner  is  fure  to  find  very  good 
Company. 

Near  Turin  is  the  magnificent  Royal  Palace,  called  La 
Vanerie ,  which  was  burnt  by  M.  de  Catinat ,  Marfhal  of 
France >  but  which  has  been  rebuilt  fince.  Our  Traveller 
muft  not  quit  Turin  before  he  has  feen  that  Place. 

The  Service  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  is  very  fatiguing, 
even  in  Time  of  Peace,  and  the  Pay  both  of  the  Officers 
and  Soldiers  very  fmall. 

There  is  at  Turin  feveral  very  handfome  Monafteries  of 
both  Sexes,  and  a  good  Univerfity.  There  is  alfo  an  In- 
quifition,  as  in  all  other  Parts  of  Italy  ;  and  Spies  of  that 
Tribunal  in  all  Companies,  called  Knights  of  the  Inqui- 
fition  ;  therefore  a  Foreigner  fhould  be  very  cautious  how 
he  fpeaks  on  religious  Subjects  •,  or  rather  fhould  never 
touch  that  Cord.  For  I  remember,  while  I  was  at  Leg¬ 
horn,  that  having  fpoke  a  little  freely  in  a  Company  of  the 
Body  of  St.  Catherine ,  which  is  (hewn  at  Bologna ,  the 
French  Conful  who  was  there  prefent,  afked  me  the  next 
Day,  if  I  wanted  to  be  put* in  the  Inquifition  ?  To  which 
having  anfwered  in  the  Negative,  he  told  me  that  I  fhould 
not  then  fpeak  fo ‘freely  as  1  did  the  Night  before,  and 
was  the  fir  ft  who  informed  me  of  thofe  Knights  of  the 
Inquifition  ;  for,  added  he,  if  you  was  once  there,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  take  you  out.  It  is  true 
that  the  good  Conful  had  not  the  fame  perfuafive  Argu¬ 
ments  the  late  Duke  ofVendofmc  had*,  for  I  have  heard  my 
Father  fay,  that  while  that  General  commanded  in  Italy, 
my  Father  being  then  along  with  him,  and  one  of  his 
Aid  de  Camps ,  an  Officer  of  the  Army,  was  put  in  the  In- 
quilition  for  having  given  the  fame  Liberty  to  his  Tongue, 
lie  would  have  given  in  France ,  without  any  Confequence. 
The  Duke,  as  foon  as  he  was  informed  or  it,  fent  to  de¬ 
mand  his  Officer ;  but  the  Inquilitors  anfwered,  that  it 
was  not  in  their  Power,  after  a  Perfon  was  taken,  to  fet 
him  at  Liberty  before  he  had  had  his  Trial  j  which  An- 
fwer  not  appearing  fatisfadlory  to  die  Duke,  he  ordered 
that  fomc  Field  Pieces  fhould  be  carried  before  the  Palace 
of  the  Inquifition,  to  beat  it  down  to  the  Ground;  but 
the  Inquilitors  no  lboner  heard  the  Cannon  roar,  but 
they  fent  their  Prifoncr  to  the  Duke,  with  Abundance  of 
Subminions  and  ExcuJcs  for  their  Imprudence. 

I  had  forgot  to  inform  our  young  Traveller ,  that  at 
his  Arrival  at  Turin,  he  will  be  Hopped  at  the  Gate,  and 


afked,  in  a  veryf  civil  Manner,  whence  he  caine,  hisNa 
where  hedefigns  to  go  to  lodge;  which  mutt*  be  ant;?** 
ed  pofitively «,  and  as  he  is  a  Perfon  of  Fafhioa  d 
will  detain  him  no  longer,  but  bring  him  to  his  fnn  • 
order  to  lodge  there,  which  Trouble  muft  be  a r^m 
Iedged  with  a  Gratification  in  Money  5  though  mod  c  ^ 
monly  it  is  an  Officer  of  the  Place  that  brings  that  Ord^ 
for  it  was  one  that  brought  me  my  Order  at  my.  Ar// 
there  ;  and  as  I  knew  it  had  been  affronting  an  Office  ’ 
France  to  offer  him  Money  on  fuch  an  Account,  1  did*  ^ 
offer  any  ;  but  he  took  Care  himfelf  to  let  me  know  th ' C 
Cuftom  of  the  Place,  and  afked  for  it ;  pleading  at 
fame  Time,  that  their  Pay  was  very  fmall,  which  I  kne  ^ 
perfectly  well ;  fo  that  our  Traveller  fhould  be  acquainted  ' 
with  this  Particular,  to  prevent  thefe  Gentlemen,  j and  n  * 
put  them  to  the  Trouble  of  afking,  which  really  is  not : 
much  becoming  their  Profeffion.  The  beft  Inn  at  Tur'  * 
was  then  the  Sign  of  the  good  Woman,  or  the  Wan/* 
without  a  Head.  oman‘ 


Our  Traveller  muft  not  begin  to  learn  Italian  at  Tun 
becaufe  the  Piedmontefe  do  not  fpeak  it  well.  '  ’ 

This  City  is  extremely  well  governed,  and  no  Diforder 
committed  in  it,  neither  in  the  Day,  nor  in  the  Night 
Time  ;  but  there  is  a  Sort  of  Ruffians  here,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  other  Cities  or  Towns  of  Italy,  who  loiter  about 
the  Gates  of  Inns,  and  get  a  Livelihood  by  procuring 
Ladies  of  Pleafure  to  Travellers ,  which  I  fay  to  caution 
ours  againft  them.  It  is  forbidden  there  to  carry  liofited 
Flambeaux  or  Torches  through  the  Streets  at  Night;  in 
Lieu  thereof,  there  are  Lantherns  of  Paper,  called  Cabal 
fas ,  carried  by  Children,  who  will  light  any  Body  for  a 
Trifle.  The  Streets  are  extremely  clean,  and  well  paved 
feveral  of  them  with  five  Porches,  or  Piazzas  on  both 
Sides,  to  fhelter  from  the  Rain. 

I  muft  inform  our  Traveller  before  he  quits  Turin  that 
he  muft  expedt  to  find  throughout  all  Italy  a  great  Dif¬ 
ference  as  to  the  exterior  Worfhip,  between  the  Religion 
of  the  French  and  that  of  the  Italians ,  tho’  it  be  in  Fatt 
but  one  and  the  fame  Religion  ;  for  the  Italians  obferve 
a  much  greater  Number  of  Ceremonies  than  the  French , 
and  among  them  a  great  many  very  ridiculous  ones’ 
which  are  not  to  be  minded,  fince  they  do  not  affeft  the 
moft  effential  Part  of  the  Religion  ;  for  Example,  he’ll 
meet  in  the  Streets  idle  Fellows,  ftill  much  more  lazy 
than  the  reft  of  their  Countrymen,  with  a  Box  on  their 
Breaft,  in  which  is  a  Madona ,  with  two  fmall  wax  Ta¬ 
pers  lighted  on  each  Side,  and  a  Bell  in  their  Hands,  to 
give  you  Notice  that  you  Ihould  kneel  before  the  Ma¬ 
dona,  and  contribute  fomething  towards  the  Maintenance 
of  the  Luminary,  or  rather  to  keep  the  Fellow  in  his  Idle- 
nefs.  Thefe  are  Superftitions  which  the  Ignorance  of  the 
Rabble  has  introduced  and  fupported,  but  which  the  moft 
fenfible  Part  of  the  Catholicks  defpife ;  but  which  it  is. 
very  difficult  to  reform,  particularly  in  thofe  Parts,  At 
Twenty-four  o’CJock  (for  they  tell  the  Hours  throughout 
all  Italy  from  one  to  Twenty-four)  you’ll  fee  all  on  a  hid¬ 
den  every  body  fall  on  their  Knees,  whether  they  be  in  the 
Streets,  in  the  publick  Places,  or  in  Houles ;  cither  in 
Company,  or  by  them  Pelves,  which  would  furprife  a  Per¬ 
fon,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  it ;  the  Reafon  of  this  is, 
that  it  is  fuppofctl,  that  at  the  fame  Hour  the  Virgin 
Maty,  received  the  Me  (Page  of  the  Angel,  and  a  Bril  is 
rung,  then,  in  all  the  Catholick  Countries,  to  inform 
the  People  that  they  fhould  fay  their  Angelas,  which  is  a 
fliorc  Prayer,  containing,  in  a  concife  Manner,  the  ITif- 
tory  of  that  great  Event,  which  the  French  fiy  (landing, 
and  the  Italians  kneeling ;  which  different  Manner  of 
Saying  makes  no  Alteration  in  the  Prayer,  which  is  very 
good  of  itfelf.  He’ll  alfo  find  in  the  Churches  fcveral  ot 
thofe  Madona' s  placed  on  a  Table,  with  a  Plate  before 
them  to  receive  the  Offerings  of  the  Ignorant,  which  is 
winked  at  by  the  Clergy,  who,  I  fuppofc,  have  Part  of 
the  Booty.  Though  I  muft  con  left  chat  it  is  a  great 
Scandal  to  the  Religion  ;  and  I  have  had  often  a  Mind  to 

kick  both  the  Table  and  the  Receiver  of  the  Oblations; 


but  the  Inquifition  interpofed. 

At  his  Departure  from  Turin,  if  your  Traveller  defigns 
to  go  to  Adi  lan,  he’ll  pa  fs  through  Cbivas ,  Per  calk  and 
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Jeaft  they  call  it  foj  rafped  upon  it,  which  makes  a  kind 
0f  Glue  a-top,  which  fpins,  when  you  take  it  with  your 
Spoon,  two  or  three  Yards  long,  and  which,  according 
to  my  Palate,  is  a  very  bad  Difh.  The  Vermicelli ,  or 
tfennichdly?  are  a  kind  of  Mefs,  prepared  of  Flower, 
Cheefe,  Yolks  of  Eggs,  Sugar,  and  Saffron;  and  re¬ 
duced  into  little  long  Pieces,  or  Threads  like  Worms, 
by  forcing  it  with  a  Pifton  through  a  Number  of  little 
Holes,  in  the  End  of  a  Pipe  made  for  that  Purpofe. 
Though  mod  of  the  Vermicellies ,  I  believe,  are  only 
made  with  Flower  and  Water,  and  a  little  Saffron.  They 
ajfo  put  Maccaroni  in  their  Pottage,  which  I  believe  are 
made  of  the  fame  Compofition,  but  are  flatter  and 
broader.  From  this  Place  to  Florence  our  Traveller  muft 
always  afk  for  Vino  vechio ,  otherwife  they  will  give  him 
a  fweetifli  Wine,  which  is  very  difagreeable.  Here  you 
begin  to  lie  in  Beds  without  Curtains,  and  two  or  three 
Beds  in  a  Room  like  an  Hofpital ;  and  fee  no  Women 
in  the  Inns,  but  Men-Servants,  called  Chamberlains,  who 
in  Italy  do  all  the  Offices  of  a  Servant-Maid  in  France 
and  England  ■,  Jealoufy  being  there  a  predominant  Paf- 
fion,  therefore  it  is  dangerous  to  be  even  common  civil 
t0  the  Italian  Women  ;  there  is  no  faluting  them,  not 
fo  much  as  touching  their  Fingers  in  publick.  A  Perfon 
who  will  travel  cheap  may  eat  Al  pafto,  which  they  call 
In  French  Table  dl  Flo  ft  e,  and  may  do  it  for  a  Paulo,  a 
Meal,  which  is  Twelve-pence  of  their  Money  ;  for  if  a 
Traveller  will  eat  by  himfelf  he’ll  pay  very  dear  for  it, 
and  perhaps  be  no  better  treated  than  thofe  that  eat 
el  Pafto.  If  our  Traveller  loves  Truffles,  of  which  there 
is  great  Plenty  in  thofe  Countries,  lie  may  call  for  them, 
and  in  my  Opinion  it  is  one  of  their  bed  Diflies. 

Verceille ,  was  a  well  fortified  Town  before  it  was  de- 
moiiflied  by  the  French ,  when  they  were  Maders  of  the 
Mi/auefe  under  Louis  XIV.  but  when  I  paffed  there  it  was 
nothing  but  a  Heap  of  Rubbifli. 

Novarre ,  is  a  good  handfome  City ;  they  fhew  you 
there  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  the  Body  of  St.  Gattden- 
titis ,  Bifbop,  which  though  he  has  been  dead  for  feveral 
hundred  Years  pad,  is  entire.  Here  they  will  vific  your 
Portmantle  at  the  Gate  of  the  City,  unlefs  to  fave  that 
Trouble,  you  give  fome  Money  to  the  Officers. 

From  Novarre  you  go  to  Milan ,  which  is  a  very  large 
populous,  and  trading  City,  and  very  ftrong  on  account 
of  its  Cadlc,  which  appears  like  another  Town,  and 
•where  the  Governor  of  the  Milanefe  refides.  The  Gene¬ 
ral  Count  Daun  enjoyed  that  eminent  Pod  when  I  was  at 
Milan ,  to  whom  I  had  the  Honour  of  being  introduced 
by  his  Nephew,  Count  Cocorfova ,  with  whom  I  was  in¬ 
timately  acquainted.  Our  Traveller  mud  pay  his  Rc- 
fpe&s  to  the  Governor,  or  the  Commanding  Officer,  if 
the  Governor  is  abfent,  before  he  can  expedt  to  have 
Leave  to  fee  the  Cadie. 

There  are  feveral  very  good  Inns  at  Milan ,  where  a 
Traveller  may  expedl  to  be  elegantly  treated  if  he  will 
pay  for  it.  There  arc  ft  ill  rather  in  Proportion  a  greater 
Number  of  Coaches  at  Milan  than  at  Paris  ;  for  you  ice 
fcarcc  any  Thing  clfe  in  the  Streets  ;  fo  that  I  thought 
at  iird  every  Houle  there  kept  a  Coach.  You  may  hire 
one  lor  twelve  or  fourteen  Pauls  a  Day.  In  all  the 
Towns  and  Cities  ol  Italy ,  befides  your  own  Servants, 
it  is  cuftomary  to  hire  one  of  the  Place,  to  whom  you 
give  half  a  Crown  a  Day,  without  Victuals,  to  iliew  you 
what  is  to  be  fecn.  Befides  .the  Caftlc,  I  fee  nothing  in 
Milan  delerving  rpjqcli  Notice,  except  the  Dome >  which 
is  a  Name  given  ten  all  the  Cathedral  Churches  in  Italy  ; 
and  fome  other  Churches  and  Convents,  &c.  which  your 
Guide  knows  by  heart,  and  will  fhew  you. 

The  Sex  is  not  fo  referved,  or  fo  circumfpc<d  at  Mi- 
Ian,  nor  in  any  of  the  other  trading  Cities  or  Towns  of 
Italy,  as  they  are  every  where  clfe  ;  and  the  Men  not 
quite  fo  jealous. 

Here,  and  in  all  other  Places  of  Italy,  if  our  Tra- 
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great  Number  of  Muficia'ns both  Symphonifts  and 
Singers  ;  who  mod  commonly  perform  extremely  well* 
All  the  Fault  I  find  in  thofe  Ceremonies  is,  that  they 
are  very  tedious  5  and  the  word  is,-  that  before  the  Ce¬ 
remony  is  half  over,  a  very  bad  Orator  mounts  the  Pul¬ 
pit  to  pronounce  the  Panegyrick  of  the  Saint,  which  is 
commonly  very  long. 

The  Opera  in  Italy  is  very  magnificent,  and  well 
executed,  in  the  Sentiment  of  thofe  who  have  an  Italian 
Ear,  and  an  Italian  Tade  ;  but  the  Comedy  is  defpica- 
ble ;  for  it  is  fcarce  any  Thing  elfe  but  the  ignorant 
Romances  of  four  dupid  Fellows,  m.  Dr.  Balouardo , 
Pantalon  di  Biftgnozi,  Bigarelli,  Tracagny ,  and  a  couple 
of  Dulcinea’ s  del  Tobofo ,  who  entertain  the  Company 
with  what  comes  uppermod  in  their  Imagination,  with¬ 
out  Rhime  or  Reafon.  The  Decorations,  fome  painted 
Cloth,  which,  I  believe,  ferves  fometimes  for  that  Ufe,‘ 
and  fometimes  to  cover  Waggons ;  and  the  Theatre 
lighted  with  four  yellow  Flambeaux :  So  that  if  our  Tra¬ 
veller  has  fome  idle  Flours,  during  which  he  does  not 
know  where  to  bedow  himfelf,  or  if  he  finds  himfelf  in¬ 
clinable  to  deep,  he  may  go  to  the  Comedy,  and  I  pro- 
mife  him  a  very  good  Nap. 

From  Milan ,  our  young  Traveller  may  go  to  Pla¬ 
centia,  from  Placentia  to  Parma ,  and  between  thofe 
two  Places  there  is  nothing  to  be  feen  worthy  his  Curio  - 
fity,  but  Colorno ,  a  Country  Palace  of  the  Dukes  of 
Parma\  which  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  where  the  late 
Duke,  who  was  a  very  affable  Prince,  received  very 
courteoufly  all  Foreigners  of  any  Fafhion  ;  and  lived  in 
an  elegant  Manner ;  not  like  his  Neighbour  the  late 
Duke  of  Modena,  who  would  fee  no  body,  and  whom 
no  body  cared  to  fee.  All  thofe  Cities,  viz.  Placentia , 
Parma,  and  Modena,  being  very  ancient,  have  yet  fome 
antique  Remains  worthy  the  Notice  of  our  Traveller. 

From  Modena  he’ll  go  to  Bologna ,  which  is  a  very 
large  and  handfome  City,  full  of  magnificent  Palaces  ; 
mod  of  them  built  in  a  grand  Tade  •,  and  where  he’ll 
find  very  good  LefTons  of  Architcfture,  provided  he  has 
already  fome  Notions  of  that  Art ;  which  he  can  im¬ 
prove  there  to  a  great  Degree.  There  is  Abundance  of 
Nobility  in  this  City  ;  and  I  really  believe  that  they  are  all 
Marquifes,  for  I  never  heard  any  other  Title  mentioned 
all  the  Time  I  was  there,  which  was  pretty  confiderable, 
viz.  Marquis  John  Bcccari ,  Marquis  Peter  Beccari , 
Marquis  Paul  Beccari ,  Marquis  Davia ,  Marquis  Paleoti , 
&c.  This  Nobility  afiemble,  both.  Gentlemen  and  La¬ 
dies,  every  Night  in  Winter,  in  a  Houfe  hired  by  fome 
of  them  for  that  Purpofe,  either  for  Gaming  or  for 
Converfation  ;  for  no  body  is  obliged  to  play  if  he  don’t 
like  it ;  but  a  Foreigner  is  not  admitted  into  thofe  Af- 
femblies,  unlefs  he  be  introduced  by  fome  Perfon  of 
Rank  in  the  Place,  who  certifies  that  he  knows  him  for 
a  Nobleman,  and  afterwards  he  has  free  Ingrefs  and  Re- 
grefs,  without  any  more  Introdudfion,  into  the  Affembly 
whenever  he  plcafes.  But  a  Foreigner  mud  take  great 
Care  to  behave  with  a  great  deal  of  Circuit)  fpedtion  to¬ 
wards  the  Ladies  who  frequent  thofe  Affemblics,  was 
he  even  to  be  ever  fo  well  acquainted  with  them,  while 
their  Flufbands  are  prefent ;  for  a  Angle  Glance,  or 
even  a  Smile,  is  criminal ;  the  Ladies  themfelves,  at 
that  Time,  appear  as  To  many  Veda  Is *,  but  if  the  Pluf- 
band  happens  to  quit  the  Affembly  without  his  Lady, 
which  he  fckloin  does,  but  on  fome  urging  Occafion, 
then  the  Scene  changes,  and  the  Lady  appears  as  free 
as  flie  was  before  refervecl  and  circuit)  fpedt.  I  mud 
inform  my  Traveller  like  wife,  that  though  the  Italians 
be  jealous  of  all  Foreigners  in  general,  they  are  dill  more 
fo  of  an  Engliftman,  or  Frenchman  \  therefore  if  he  dc- 
fircs  to  prderve  the  Fricndfiiip  of  the  Hufband,  he  mud 
take  no  Notice  of  the  Wife.  They  even  hate  you  fhould 
afle  to  fee  them,  or  enquire  after  their  Health.  The 
Carnaval  is  excepted  of  this  general  Rule  ;  for  in  thofe 
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veller  loves  Mufick,  he  may  be  agreeably  entertained  Days  of  Mirth  and  Diverlion,  their  Wives  may  go  in 
gratis,  in  the  Churches  *,  fometimes  in  one,  and  fome-  Dilguife  with  any  body  ;  as  if  Cuckoiclom  was  frighted 
times  in  another ;  for  as  there  is  a  greater  Number  of  **  n  "  '  T  *  ‘  " 

Italian  Saints  than  of  any  other  Nation  ;  and  as  they 
always  folemnizc  the  Fealls  of  thole  Saints  in  an  cl  errant 
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Manner,  there  fcarce  pafVcs  one  Day  in  the  Week  with¬ 
out  fome  of  theft*  Solemnities  in  one  Church  or  other. 
A  Scaffold  is  ere  died  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Church,  or 
lome  other  commodious  Place,  which  is  filled  with  a 
95  Voj,  .  II. 


at  a  Mafic  ?  But,  however,  I  would  advife  our  Traveller 
to  have  no  Commerce  with  the  Italian  Ladies,  no  more 
in  the  Carnaval  than  at  other  Times  ;  full  to  avoid  the 
bad  Confequences  fucli  a  Commerce  could  be  attended 
with  •,  and  becaufe  thofe  Ladies  being  mod  of  them  in- 
tcrclled,  their  Acquaintance  is  very  expen  five.  In  the 
Afiemblies  above-mentioned  you  meet  with  none  but 
1 2  IT  married 
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married  Ladies,  for  the  maiden  ones  are  not  fullered  to 
appear  there,  molt  of  them  (not  here  only,  but  through¬ 
out  all  Italy)  being  kept  in  Monafteries  as  Nuns,  till 
they  are  ready  to  be  married,  their  Lovers  being  forced 
to  court  them  at  the  Grate,  and  ieldom  buffered  to  fpcak 
to  them  without  a  third  Perfon  being  prefent,  who  is 
mo  ft  commonly  a  Nun,  and  which  I  fuppofe  mud  be  a 
very  old  one,  otherwife  the  Courtfhip  would  chance  to 
infpirc  her  with  Thoughts,  capable  perhaps  to  make  her 
repent  of  her  Choice. 

Our  Traveller  may  lodge  at  Bologna ,  either  at  the 
Image  of  St.  Mark ,  or  at  the  Pilgrim ,  which  are  the  two 
beft  Inns  in  the  City,  and  almolt  over-againft  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  fame  Street ;  and  where  he’ll  find  a  Coach  to 
be  hired  by  the  Day,  or  by  the  Month;  which  are 
huge,  heavy,  ill  fhaped,  and  very  incommodious  Com¬ 
modity  ;  as  for  the  Table,  it  is  very  good  in  thofe 
two  Places  ;  but  the  Wine  is  bad,  Firing  very  dear, 
and  the  Apartments  intolerable  ;  which  laft  Inconve- 
niency  is  an  epidemical  Diftemper  in  almoft  all  Italy. 

There  is  a  Legate  of  the  Pope's  in  this  City,  whom 
our  young  Traveller  would  do  well  to  vifit,  and  by 
whom  he’ll  be  very  well  received  ;  though  his  Emi¬ 
nence  (for  it  is  always  a  Cardinal  who  fills  that  eminent 
Port)  and  the  Nobility  are  mod  commonly  at  Variance  ; 
becaufe  the  Bolognefe  have  ftill  a  Shadow  of  Liberty  un¬ 
der  the  Nil m e  of  Republick,  of  which  they  are  very 
jealous,  and  afraid  that  the  Pope’s  Authority  will  make 
it  diiappear  at  laft  ;  therefore  they  hate  all  thofe  who 
exercile  that  Authority  in  their  Territories.  But  the 
Politick  of  the  Legates  is  to  foment  a  Jealoufy  between 
the  Nobility  and  the  Commons,  and  to  efpoufc  the  In- 
terefts  of  the  latter  againft  the  former ;  otherwife,  if 
they  were  both  united,  they  could  be  capable  perhaps, 
with  the  Affiftance  of  fome  neighbouring  Prince,  to 
Jhake  oft'  fome  Time  or  other  the  Romifh  Yoke.  I  found 
by  Experience  while  I  was  there,  that  thofe  who  fre¬ 
quent  the  Court  of  the  Legate  are  not  extremely  wel¬ 
come  among  the  Nobility  ;  but  as  I  was  extremely  well 
received  by  his  Eminence,  who  would  have  me  every 
Day  at  his  Palace,  and  found  on  the  other  Side,  that 
the  Nobility,  few  excepted,  had  not  the  fame  Complai- 
fance,  1  preferred  the  Legate  to  them  ;  cultivating  at 
the  fime  Time  a  Fricndfhip  I  had  contracted  with  the 
Count  dc  Salles ,  natural  Brother  of  the  late  King  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  and  Knight  of  the  Annunciadc ,  a  Nobleman  of 
an  extraordinary  Merit,  very  affable,  and  very  complai- 
fant,  without  Affectation  or  Deceit,  and  who  cfpoufed  no 
Party,  and  lived  very  much  retired. 

Bclides  the  AftembJies  heretofore  mentioned,  there  is 
an  Opera,  and  a  miferable  Comedy ;  and  from  Time  to 
Time  Races  with  Barbary  Horfes,  the  Beauty  whereof 
confifts  in  the  great  Number  of  Coaches  full  of  Gentle¬ 
men  and  Ladies  extremely  well  dreffed,  which  go  three 
or  four  Times  proccftioning  round  the  Place,  where  the 
Barbs  arc  to  run  ;  and  our  Traveller  may  make  one 
among  them  if  lie  pi  cafes,  either  in  his  own  Coach,  or 
in  that  of  fome  Acquaintance.  As  for  the  Race,  in  it- 
felf  it  very  little  defer ves  Attention  ;  for  they  only  let 
lool'e  two  or  three  Horfes,  without  a  Rider,  which  flrivc 
of  thcmfclvcs  to  outrun  each  other,  from  the  Place  of 
their  Departure  to  that  where  they  are  to  flop ;  and  the 
firfl  arrived  carries  olf  the  Prize. 

On  any  of  the  folctnn  Fcafts  of  the  Year,  viz.  Chrijl - 
was.  Rafter,  &c.  our  Traveller  may  fee,  if  he  goes  to 
the  Dome  at  the  'Fime  of  high  Mai's,  the  Senators  of 
Bologna  come  thither  in  Ceremony,  all  drefled  ftill  in 
the  antique  Roman  Fa  fin  on  ;  which  is  one  of  the  moll 
agreeable  Sights  I  have  feen  there ;  for  it  recalled  to  my 
Memory  that  great  Hero,  and  unfortunate  Man,  An¬ 
thony,  whole  Patrimony  Bologna  was.  In  another  Church 
on  thole  fame  Days,  he  may  fee  the  Legate  in  all  his 
Pomp,  attended  with  all  his  Officers  and  Guards. 

There  are  feveral  very  beautiful  Churches  to  be  feen 
at  Bologna ,  and  magnificent  Palaces,  particularly  that 
of  Caprara ,  which  has  a  Gallery  full  of  the  Prefen ts 
made  by  the  Emperors  to  the  famous  General  of 
that  Name,  con  filling  moll  of  them  in  gold-hilted 
Swords  let  with  Diamond:;,  and  other  precious  Stones  ; 
and  with  Turbans,  Cimetars,  anti  other  Spoils  which  lie 
got  from  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  None  of  thefe  Palaces 
are  inaccdliblc ;  lor  they  arc  free  enough  to  fiicw  them, 
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and  even  leave  you  by  yourfelves,  to  examine  all  f 
Rarities  thereof  at  Lei  lure  ;  any  Thing  that  can'hut^ 
your  Curiofity  you  are  welcome  to  fee,  their  Wives  t* 
cepted  ;  though  among  thefe  Pcrfons  of  the  Firfl:  Rank 
they  are  not  ovcrfcrupulous,  and  there  is  a  more  ire* 
Accefs  to  the  Ladies  than  among  others.  1 

All  the  Ital'w.n  Ladies  of  any  Rank  are  tlreflcd  in  t|!e 
French  Mode,  without  the  leall  Change  or  Alteration 
and  have,  on  high  Feflivals,  a  great  Quantity  of  jnv,/ 
about  them,  even  Nolegays  of  Jewels  at  their  Bo 
and  thefe  never  wear  Veils  as  the  common  Sort 
whofe  Drefs  is  very  unbecoming,  for  thofe  Veils  hi  ’ 
both  their  Face  and  Shape. 

*  They  flhew  at  Bologna,  in  the  Church  of  the  Nuns  of 
St.  Clair ,  as  a  Miracle,  the  Body  of  Sc.  Catherine  of  p0 
logna ,  which  they  fay  is  yet  entire.  But  it  is  fo  mucj~ 
loaded  with  Gold  and  Jewels,  and  the  Place  where  it  is 
kept  is  fo  dark,  and  it  is  feen  at  lo  great  a  Difhiice 
that  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  difeover  what  it  is.  £Vt  ’ 
body  is  allowed  to  think  what  he  pleafes  of  thofe  Tiling, 
for  my  Part  I  think  nothing  of  it,  and  it  would  be  irumlt 
better  to  keep  them  where  they  fhould  be  kept,  than 
to  expofe  them  to  publick  View. 

From  Bologna  our  Traveller  may  go  to  Florence ,  v/lvdi 
is  a  very  fair  and  large  City,  but  not  paved  with  Marble 
as  Bifhop  Burnet  has  dreamed  it,  as  well  as  feveral  other 
Things  of  the  fame  Kind. 

Under  the  Princes  of  the  Floufe  of  Medkis ,  the 
Court  of  Florence ,  was  one  of  the  mod  magnificent  of 
all  Italy  ;  and  while  I  was  there  I  though  v 'erfaffle f 
had  been  tranfplanted  into  the  Middle  of  It  ay,  :pa, 
bility,  Complaifancc,  noble,  good  and  cafy  Mai...  .« 
and  a  becoming  Familiarity  ;  for  Jealoufy  which  reigns 
with  fo  much  Empire  in  mod  of  the  neighbouring  Pans, 
feem’d  to  be  quite  banifh’d  from  Florence ,  and  effiecially 
from  the  Court ;  where  a  Foreigner  was  kindly  received 
and  entertained  *,  it  is  true,  that  the  confidence  Alliances 
contracted  from  Time  to  Time  between  this  Conn:  and 
that  of  France ,  may  have  much  contributed  towards  in¬ 
troducing  French  Manners  into  it  ;  bclides  that,  the 
Houfe  of  Medicis  was  indebted  for  the  grcatcll  parr  nf 
its  Grandeur  to  the  Crown  of  France.  But  as  the  prelent 
Grand  Duke,  who  is  of  another  Houfe,  though  much 
more  illuftrious,  and  no  lefs  magnificent  than  that  of 
Medicis ,  does  not  refid  e  in  T life  any,  our  Traveler  can¬ 
not  expect  to  find  a  great  Court  there  ;  but  yet  there  is 
fomething  in  the  fumptuous  Palace  of  the  Grand  Duke’s, 
capable  to  entertain  him  for  feveral  Days  fuccc  (lively,  1 
mean  the  rich  and  magnificent  Furniture ;  the  beautiful 
Gallery,  where  moft  of  the  belt  Pencils  of  different  Ages 
have  exhaufted  their  Strength  ;  for  there  has  been  Icarce 
any  great  Painter  in  the  World  who  has  not  one  of  his 
Mafter-picces  in  that  Gallery,  or  in  the  Apartments  of 
the  Palace.  There  is  likewile  that  fumptuous  Chapel  ot 
Molaick  Work,  which,  when  finifhed,  will  be  one. of 
the  Wonders  of  the  World.  The  Library  of  the  fame 
Palace  is  as  rich,  in  a  great  Number  of  ica.re  and  va¬ 
luable  Books,  as  the  Gallery  is  1:1  Painting:.. 

From  Florence  he  may  proceed  to  Rome,  which  is 
the  Capital  of  all  Italy,  and  of  the  whole  World  ;  and 
where  he’ll  fee  fome  Ruins,  of  what  Authors  arc  plea  fed 
to  tell  us  of  its  ancient  Grandeur  ;  lor  with  regard  to 
it,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  Rome  in  Rome  itfell ;  tho’ 
there  is  ftill  enough  of  it  left,  to  gratify  the  Curiofity  ol 
thofe  who  delight  in  having  the*  Memory  of  beautiful 
Things  revived  by  Dcmonllrarions,  let  them  he  never 
fo  much  obliterated. 

There  arc  Abundance  of  Nobility  at  Rome  ol  the  Pirft 
Rank.  And  whereas  England  has  no  Mmitier  there  to 
introduce  our  Traveller  at  Court ;  lie  fliould  have  took 
Care  on  his  Journey  thither,  to  procure  fome  Recom¬ 
mendation  cither  to  the  loreign  M millers  at  the  Couit 


Though  he  could 

not  have 


of  Rome ,  or  to  fome  Perfon  of  Rank 

introduce  himfell  without  ir,  but  then  lie  won 

the  lame  Agreements.  The  Roman  Nobility  a:e  pretty 

haughty,  and  do  not  familiarize  them  lei  ves  oaiily  u’|rh 

Foreigners  ;  their  Quality  ol'  Princes,  ol  whom  thcie  is 

as  great  a  Number  at  Rome ,  ns  there  is  of  Maiquiks  m 

the  other  Parts  ol  Italy,  f we  lls  them  with  a  certain  n<  ' 

eulnus  Pride,  which  is  reJilhed  neither  by  toe f'.ngR 

nor  by  the  French  *,  and  what  is  the  moll  ( live! ring,  ^ 

Pcrfons  who  are  nut  concerned  in  it,  i*  V  ,llcl 

almolt 
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almoft  always  at  Variance  among  themfelves  on  the  Pre¬ 
cedency  j  and  that  all  their  Vifits,  even  the  molt  indif¬ 
ferent,  are  always  Vifits  of  Ceremony  :  Though  it  mult 
be  confeffed  at  the  fame  Time  that  there  are  feveral  very 
noble  and  antient  Houfes  at  Rome ,  but  they  have  much 
degenerated  from  their  antient  Luftre  ;  for  they  infill  on 
what  their  Anceftors  have  been,  but  not  a  Word  of  what 
they  Ihould  be  themfelves.  They  molt  of  them  live  in 
eiegant  Manner  *  and  if  our  ‘Traveller  defigns  to  in¬ 
troduce  himfelf  among  them  he  mult  make  a  great  Ap- 
oearance,  efpecially  in  his  Cloaths  and  Equipage  ;  other- 
wife  he  is  looked  upon  by  them  with  Contempt.  He 
fiiould  likewife  inform  himfelf  under-hand  of  what  Party 
is  the  Company  he  wants  to  frequent,  and  if  they  are 
or  not  the  Partizans  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  •,  for 
if  they  are,  they  will  infallibly  bring  him  foon  into  the 

Convention,  to  feel  the  Pulfe  of  their  new  Guefl ;  and 

if  they  find  that  his  Sentiments  are  different  from  theirs, 
they,il  find  Means  to  be  rid  of  him,  perhaps  in  a  very 
difobliging  Manner  ;  of  which  I  faw  an  Inftance, -not  at 
Rome,  for  the  Chevalier  was  not  there  then,  but  at  Leg- 
born,  in  the  Houle  of  the  Marquis  de  Sylva ,  the  SpaniJJj 
Conilil ;  where  there  was  an  Afiembly  every  Night, 
into  which  an  Englijh  Gentleman  having  been  introduced 
by  lbme  body  ;  and  there  being  in  the  Apartment  where 
the  Affenibly  was  kept,  the  Chevalier’s  Picture,  with 
that  of  his  Lady,  and  of  his  elded  Son,  prefented  to 
the  Grandmother  of  the  Marquis  by  the  Chevalier  him¬ 
felf  ;  and  feveral  of  the  Company  who  knew  that  Fa¬ 
mily,  admiring  thole  Pictures  as  extremely  well  done, 
and  the  Englijh  Gentleman  looking  at  them  himfelf, 
without  faying  any  Thing ;  the  old  Lady,  who  was 
much  in  the  Interelb  of  the  Chevalier,  afked  him,  if  he 
found  any  Fault  in  them,  that  he  laid  nothing  *,  to 
which  he  anfwered,  that  he  could  not  be  a  Judge  of  them, 
lince  he  had  never  feen  the  Originals ;  why,  replied  the 
Lady  ?  Becaufe,  faid  he,  I  hate  the  Pretender ,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  him .  Which  anfwer  difconcerted,  and  at 
the  fame  Time  irritated  fo  much  the  old  Marquefs,  and 
almoft  all  thole  who  heard  it,  that  the  poor  Gentleman 
was  elbowed  from  one  Place  to  another  all  the  reft  of 
the  Evening  ;  and  a  Meffage  fent  to  him  the  next 
Morning  never  to  appear  there  again,  for  fear  of  worfe 
Ufage  \  tho’  I  am  of  Opinion  that  the  Prefence  of  Mr. 
Skinner,  the  Englijh  Conful,  who  was  in  the  Affembly 
contributed  much  to  that  lliarp  Anfwer  ;  notwithftand- 
ing  which  he  could  have  moderated  it,  by  contenting 
himfelf  with  thG  firft  Part  thereof,  viz.  that  he  had  never 
feen  the  Originals,  becaufe  he  had  never  been  in  Places 
where  he  could  ;  referving  to  himfelf  his  Sentiments, 
which  though  they  had  been  much  approved  in  England, 
were  not  of  theTafte  of  the  Company  he  was  in  ;  tho*  even 
at  Leghorn  his  Anfwer  had  been  very  well  received  among 
a  great  Number  of  other  Perfons  of  a  quite  contrary 
Party.  Tho*  I  don’t  know  if  1  fliould  have  been  more  pru¬ 
dent  than  the  Englijh  Gentleman,  in  queftion,  for  I  find 
that  it  is  abfolutely  impoflible  for  me  to  difguife  my 
Love  for  my  Prince  *,  though  it  is  fometimes  neceffary 
to  do  it,  efpecially  in  indifferent  Occafions,  where  neither 
his  Perfon  nor  his  Glory  arc  attacked  :  Therefore  a 
Traveller  fiiould  avoid  all  Companies  where  he  knows 
he  runs  the  Rifle  of  being  put  to  the  Tell. 

The  beft  Opportunity  to  fee  the  Pope,  is  when  he 
gives  publick  Audience  to  Embafiadors,  for  then  one 
lees  all  the  Ceremonies  ufed  on  fuch  Occafions  •,  all  the 
Magnificence  of  the  Court  of  Rome  appearing  then  in 
its  great  eft  Luftre.  Which  I  have  never  feen,  bccanfc 
while  I  was  there,  there  was  then  fitting  in  St.  Peter's 
Chair  that  moll  excellent  and  pious  Pope,  Benedict  XIII. 

•  who  was  an  utter  Enemy  oi  Pomp  and  Splendor,  as 
not  much  becoming  St.  Peter  s  SuccelVors  :  Though  I 
have  feen  him  give  Audience  to  very  eminent  Perfons  ; 
blit  it  was  done  with  little  or  no  Ceremony  *,  and  he 
would  never  ilifibr  them  to  kifs  his  Feet.  At  the  Gate 
°i  the  City  where  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  refidcs, 
whether  at  Rowe,  ./. Ilbano ,  Bologna,  &:c.  a  Traveller  is 
flopped,  and  obliged  to  give  his  Name,  and  that  of  his 
Nation  *,  which  is  written  down,  and  immediately  ear¬ 
ned  to  the  Chevalier’s  Palace,  and  if  the  Perfon  be  fuf- 
Pbled,  he  is  ordered  to  depart  immediately  •,  a  Privi- 
*e£P  he  has  throughout  all  the  Pope’s  Dominions. 

Here  our  Traveller  may  furnifh  himfelf,  with  An- 
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tiqties  of  all  Kinds*  vizi  Statues,  Buttons,  Bafs-rcIievo*Si 
Medals,  and  engraven  Stones ;  but  he  muft  have  a  Very 
great  Knowledge-  of  them,  or  be  aflifted  by  thofe  Who 
have  it,  otherwife  he  will  be  terribly  cheated  *,  for  the/ 
know  fo  well  at  preferit  hovV  to  counterfeit  all  thole 
Things,  that  unlefs  a  Traveller  be  a  good  Antiquary 
he’ll  be  deceived  in  them  ;  and  buy  Pieces  very  dear* 
which  are  worth  nothing  at  all.  He  is  mod  commonly 
befieged  by  the  Jews ,  who  will  never  take  the  firft,  fe- 
cond,  third,  &c.  Refufal,  but  return  again  and  again 
to  the  Charge,  if  not  always  with  the  fame  Merchan¬ 
dizes,  at  leaft  with  others  ;  feeding  the  Servants  of  the 
Houle  where  he  lodges,  to  have  a  free  Accefs  to  his 
Apartment,  as  well  to  import  as  to  export ,  if  they  find 
fomething  under  their  Hand,  which  is  of  an  eafy  Ex¬ 
portation.  One  may  alfo  buy  here  beautiful  Paintings* 
though  they  arc  not  fo  common  at  prefen t,  as  they  were 
when  the  Arts  were  better  encouraged  ;  and  likewife 
fine  Drawings  and  Prints,  though  I  prefer  the  Prints  of 
Paris  to  thofe  of  Rome,  and  fo  will  all  others  who  have 
any  Tafte  for  thofe  Sorts  of  Works. 

As  the  King  of  France  name9  for  Embafiadors  to  the 
Court  of  Rome  but  Perfons  of  the  Firft  Rank,  who  all 
live  in  a  fplendid  Manner,  a  Foreigner  of  Note,  of  any 
Nation  whatever,  is  fure  to  be  very  well  received  at  his 
Palace,  and  of  his  Affiftance  if  he  wants  it ;  therefore 
I  would  advife  our  Traveller  to  make  his  firft  Vifit  to 
him,  fince  he  can  do  it  without  much  Ceremony  or  In¬ 
troduction  ;  and  contract  eafily  an  Intimacy  with  him  to 
fee  without  a  Difficulty  the  beft  Company.  When  the 
late  Cardinal  de  Polignac  was  Embaffador  at  Rome ,  I 
know  perfectly  well,  that  he  was  the  Refuge  of  all  Fo* 
reigners  of  any  Note  ;  having  almoft  always  fome  of 
them  in  his  Coach,  or  at  his  Table. 

There  are  a  great  many  Sharpers  of  all  Nations  at 
Rome,  who  are  always  full  of  Proteftations  of  Fricndfhip* 
and  of  Offers  of  Service  *,  whofe  Company  muft  be 
avoided  ;  though  mod  of  them  are  only  Spungers,  who 
do  not  know  very  well  how  to  live  otherwife.  Others 
are  Gamelters  by  Profefiion,  who  are  the  molt  dangerous* 
for  if  they  can  once  get  one  unacquainted  with  their  black 
Dealings,  into  their  Clutches,  they  will  not  leave  him  till 
they  have  eafed  him  of  all  his  Money.  This  Sort  of 
Gentry  is  moft  commonly  found  either  in  the  publick 
Inns  where  they  make  a  great  Figure,  or  loitering  about 
the  Places  which  they  know  Travellers  have  the  Cu- 
riofity  to  fee.  They  accoft  one,  by  how  do  you  like 
this  Place,  my  Lord,  if  they  fuppofe  him  an  Englijiman ? 
Thinking  that  that  Quality  of  My  Lord,  efpecially  if  he 
is  not  one,,  will  ingratiate  them  to  him  :  Then  they  go 
on  with  reafoning  on  the  Beauty,  or  Imperfection  of 
the  Architecture,  if  it  be  a  Piece  of  Building,  or  on  the 
1-Iiftory  of  the  Foundation,  if  it  be  a  Ruin,  £)V..Nexc 
they  offer  to  accompany  you  to  other  Places  •,  from 
thence  to  your  Inn  or  Lodging,  where  you  think  your- 
felf  obliged  in  Gratitude  to  invite  them  to  Supper  •,  and 
thus  introduced  you  are  fure  of  their  Vifits  every  Day, 
if  they  be  Spungers  only,  and  among  them  there  are 
really  Perfons  of  Merit,  whom  Neccfiity,  not  their 
Choice,  has.  reduced  to  that  dcfpicable  Way  of  living, 
and  whofe  Company  cannot  be  difagrecablc  to  a  Perfon 
who  does  not  mind  a  Meal.  The  moft  troublcfome  of 
this  firfi  Kind,  are  thofe  who  not  contented  with  your 
Table,  attack  your  Purfe  likewife,  and  borrow  Money, 
which  they  know  they’ll  never  be  in  a  Capacity  to 
return. 

Gamcflers  will  trepan  you  infenfibly  among  their 
Fraternity,  where  under  Pretence  of  treating  you  with 
Liquors,  Sweetmeats,  and  the  like,  or  perhaps  with  an 
elegant  Supper,  for  which  you’ll  pay  dear  in  the  End, 
they  engage  you  at  Cards,  or  other  Game,  which  was 
their  firft  End,  and  fend  you  home  much  lighter  than 
you  was  when  you  came. 

The  Italians  arc  pleafctl  to  call  this  City  Roma  la 
Santa ,  which  muft  be  underftood  only  of  the  vail  Num¬ 
ber  of  Martyrs  which  fault  i  tied  it  with  their  Blood,  du¬ 
ring  the  feveral  Perfections  of  the  Pagan  Emperors 
and  of  the  great  Number  of  Churches  it  contains  at  pre¬ 
lent  ;  but  not  of  the  Manners  of  die  Inhabitants,  which 
are  much  depraved  and  corrupted,  fince  there  is  no 
City  in  Chritlcndom,  where  Debauchery  and  Vices  of 

.all  Kinds,  even  the  moft  attrocious,  and  thofe  which 
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were  punifhed  once  with  Fire  from  Heaven,  reign  with 
more  Impunity  ;  chough  there  are  many  very  good  Laws 
made  for  their  Suppreflion,  but  they  are  feldom  put  in 
Force. 

From  Rome  our  Traveller  may  go  to  Naples ,  which 
is  the  wholfomeft  Climate  of  all  Italy  ;  and  one  of  the 
mod  fertile  Soils.  The  Neapolitan  Nobility  are  magnifi¬ 
cent,  but  retain  yet  fomeching  of  the  Spanijb  Gravity. 
They  are  very  hofpitable,  and  receive  Foreigners  with 
much  Affability  and  FoJitenefs  ;  but  they  are  as  incon- 
dant  in  their  Friendfhip  as  in  their  political  Maxims,  and 
are  as  great  Admirers  of  new  Faces  as  of  new  Governors. 
As  for  the  common  People  there  is  no  trufting  to  them  ; 
tho’  perhaps  at  prefent  that  they  have  a  King  of  their 
own,  and  one  of  the  greateft  Princes  in  Europe ,  Things 
are  much  altered  ;  however  our  Traveller  will  have  the 
Pleafure  of  feeing  a  fplendid  Court  at  Naples ,  which  had 
not  been  feen  there  ever  fince  that  Kingdom  had  been 
made  .a  Branch  of  the  Spanijh  Monarchy,  under  Alphon - 
fus  the  Firft,  King  of  Arragon ,  who  was  the  fird  who 
took  the  Title  of  King  of  Naples.  Charles  VIII.  King 
of  France ,  conquered  that  Kingdom  in  Perfon ,  and 
defeated  at  his  Return,  near  Fornoiic ,  with  8000  Men, 
an  Army  of  50,000  of  his  Enemies  affembled  to  oppofe 
his  Paffage.  Naples  being  a  very  trading  City,  there  is 
a  great  Number  of  Merchants  of  all  Nations  fettled 
there,  particularly  EngliJJj ,  who  have  in  it  very  large 
Warchoufcs,  and  a  Conful,  as  well  as  the  French ,  Spa - 
niards ,  Dutch ,  &cc.  But  the  Confulfhip  of  England  is 
worth  aimoft  all  the  others  put  together  ;  therefore  a 
War  with  the  King  of  the  T wo  Sicilies  would  be  very 
prejudicial  to  the  Commerce  of  the  Englijh  Nation.  If 
our  Traveller  be  in  a  precarious  State  of  Health,  or  of  a 
weak  Conftitution,  there  is  not  a  Place  in  the  whole 
World  more  proper  for  his  Recovery  ;  but  he  fiiould 
retire  further  into  the  Country,  and  not  day  at  Naples , 
where  it  would  be  impofiible  for  him  to  enjoy  that  Tran¬ 
quility  neceffary  in  thofe  Occafions. 

I  would  not  advifie  him  ro  pafs  into  Sicily*  fince  it 
can  be  of  no  Service  either  for  his  Inilruftion  or  Plea¬ 
fure  ;  unlefs  he  wants  to  fee  the  mod  fertile  Soil  in  the 
whole  Earth,  and  the  mod  deceitful  and  perfidious  Na¬ 
tion. 

But  if  our  Traveller  will  not  follow  the  Road  we  have 
marked  from  Milan  to  Florence ,  he  may  go  from  thence 
to  Genoa ,  called  by  the  Italians  Genua  la  Superha ,  by  rea- 
fon  of  its  magnificent  Buildings.  Mere  he’ll  find  likewife 
a  great  Number  of  EngliJJj  Merchants,  and  Abundance  of 
very  tame  Ladies  of  all  Ranks,  which  it  is  very  dangerous 
to  frequent.  The  Buildings,  and  the  Beauty  of  the  Port 
excepted,  there  is  nothing  here  capable  to  detain  him 
long  •,  but  before  his  Departure,  he  may  furnifh  himfelf 
with  Ionic  Pieces  of  fine  Velvet,  at  a  much  more  rca- 
fonable  Price  than  in  any  other  Part  of  Italy. 

From  Genoa  he  may  go  to  Venice ,  where  lie’ll  find 
fume  of  the  bed  Nobility  of  all  Italy  \  and  both  Gentle¬ 
men  and  Ladies  very  affable  and  complaifiint.  He’ll  fee 
likewile  at  Venice  a  great  Number  of  Greeks ,  Turks ,  and 
other  callcrn  Nations,  in  their  different  Drefs.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  Diverfion  at  Venice ,  both  on  Land,  and 
Water  in  magnificent  Gondola’s  *  which  are  to  be  hired 
as  PJeafurc-Boats  here  on  the  River ;  though  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  go  too  far  from  the  Shore,  for  fear  of  being 
taken  by  the  Pirates  of  Barbary. 

All  fort  of  honed  Liberty  is  allowed  at  Venice ,  and 
one  may  fay  what  he  pleads,  provided  he  does  not  Jpeuk 
againll  the  State.  Though  the  noble  Venetians  have  null 
of  them  very  confidcrablc  Edates,  and  fomc  of  them 
very  rich  ;  they  all  live,  notwithlianding,  with  a  great 
deal  ol  CEeonomy,  and  are  not  much  add  idled  to  Li¬ 
berality.  The  Venetian  Ladies,  are  reckoned  the  hantl- 
fomcfl  of  all  Italy  ;  and  in  my  Opinion  they  arc  really 
fo  ;  but  I.ovc  Intrigues  with  them  arc  very  dangerous  ; 
for  Venice  is  never  without  fecrci  Afladins  capable  of  any 
bad  Ad  ion  for  a  Reward  ;  fo  that  though  the  Sex  at 
Venice  be  very  fond  of  foreigners,  Foreigners  fiiould  not 
be  very  fond  of  them  ;  we  may  admire  them,  and  fee 
them  in  pubJick  Company  •,  blit  never  a  I  etc  a  Tctc  with 
them. 

One  of  the  Thing  I  have  admired  mod  at  Venice,  is 
the  Arfcnal  for  the  Galleys  oi  the  Kcpublick,  which  is 

a  very  magnificent  one  ;  lor  by  this  Time  our  Traveller 
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)bliged  to  go  ftarving  to  Bed°at  iaft" 
e  Example  of  the  Polijh  Nobility,  and 


•  has  feen  fo  many  magnificent  Buildings,  that  he  can  1 
but  little  or  no  Notice  of  them,  fince  it  is  feeing  t])ef  e 
Thing  over  and  over  again  ;  but  we  cannot  fay  the  r  mc 
Thing  of  Painting  ;  fince  thofe  he’ll  fee  here  are  of^ 
Take  quite  different  from  thofe  he  has  feen  a!read°  a 
Bologna ,  Florence ,  and  Rome  ;  for  he’ll  fee  at  I'e'ivJ 
mod  celebrated  Pieces  of  the  Georgian ,  Titian ,  Timor eif 
&c.  both  in  the  Churches,  and  the  pubJick  and  mi 
Palaces.  F 

From  Venice  our  young  Traveller  may  go  into  Po!ayj 
where  there  is  nothing  to  be  feen  but  large  and 
Cities-,  and  where  a  Traveller  meets  with  little  or  ^ 
Accommodation  on  the  Road,  not  even  the  moft  nj, 
ceffary ;  for  the  Inns  every  where  in  that  vail  Kimrdom 
are  miferable  Places,  not  fit  to  lodge  a  Servant,  qu,  ! 
lefs  a  Maker  ;  and  when  you  are  arrived  at  one  of 
them,  perhaps  much  fatigued,  and  very  hungry,  yOU»jj 

find  nothing  to  eat;  fo  that  if  it  is  at  Dinner-time, 
are  obliged  to  go  forward,  on  the  fame  Uncertainty 
meeting  with  any  Thing,  which  is  twenty  to  one  y0u 
will  not;  fo  that  you  run  the  Rifle,  after  having  rn^i 
led  all  Day,  to  be  obf  ’  "  '  "  ° 

unlefs  you  follow  the 

carry  along  with  you  not  only  Provifions,  but  like  wife*  a 
Cook,  and  all  the  UtenfiJs  of  a  Kitchen.  It  is  true  that 
the  Polijh  Nobility  are  very  hofpitable,  and  receive  Fo¬ 
reigners  extremely  well  ;  and  are  never  better  pleafed 
than  when  you  vifit  them  at  their  Country-Scats,  where 
they  entertain  you  in  a  fplendid  Manner  ;  but  who  would 
be  fubjeft  to  that  Way  of  vicarying ,  as  they  call  it  jn 
France ,  from  one  Houle  to  another  ;  I  am  lure  that  will 
never  fuit  an  EngliJJj  Stomach.  Therefore  he  may  leave 
Poland  where  it  is,  and  pafs  into  Germany ,  where  he’ll 
find  Food,  Company,  good  Cheer,  and  good  Accommo¬ 
dation  of  all  Kinds  ;  and  as  a  good  Ally  he  fiiould  vifit 
firft  the  Court  of  Vienna ,  where  he’ll  find  the  greateft 
Princefs,  and  one  of  the  bed  Princes  of  the  Age. 

The  Court  of  Vienna  has  been  for  feveral  Centuries  the 
Court  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  as  fuch  the  mod 
magnificent  of  all  thofe  Parts  ;  where  all  Foreigners 
without  Diftinftion,  were  kindly  received  ;  for,  national 
Prejudices  a-part,  we  mud:  all  confefs,  that  aimoft  all 
the  Princes  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  were  naturally  ex¬ 
tremely  good,  and  extremely  pious,  even  beyond  what 
could  reafonably  be  exp  eft  ed  from  them  ;  and  when 
they  have  appeared  other  wife,  it  was  their  Council  who 
afted  then,  not  they  ;  for  lome  of  them  have  been  very 
much  impoftd  upon  by  their  Miniders. 

I  do  not  at  all  quedion  chat  our  young  Traveller  will 
be  ftiil  more  kindly  received  than  ufual,  confitlcring  the 
great  Services  the  EngliJJj  Nation  has  done  her  ever  fince 
the  Beginning  of  this  War,  in  fupplying  her  with  Mo¬ 
ney,  without  which  it  had  been  impofiible  to  refill  fo 
Jong  to  the  formidable  Powers  confederated  againll  her. 

But  however,  notwithdanding  all  thole  Obligations, 
lie  mud  life  a  great  deal  of  Circumfpeftion  at  the 
Court  of  Vienna  ;  for  all  the  Pcrfons  of  the  Fird  Rank 
there,  at  the  Example  of  their  Prince,  are  much  ad¬ 
dicted  to  Piety  and  Devotion  ;  the  lead  Freedom,  either 
in  Speech  or  Aftions,  which  might  have  the  lead  1  ca¬ 
dency  towards  Immorality  or  Irreiigion,  could  not  be 
approved,  no  more  than  thofe  againd  the  Catholick 
Religion,  which  would  be  there  a  capital  Crime ;  lor 
though  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria  has  much  Confidcration  lor 
the  Pcrfons  of  the  Protedants,  when  they  are  worthy  of 
it,  there  have  never  been  Princes  in  Chrill'endGin  evei 
fince  Luther  made  his  fird  Appearance,  more  averfe  to 
their  Religion  ;  which  has  never  been  fo  much  as  to¬ 
lerated  in  their  hereditary  Dominions. 

Mufick  is  very  much  admired,  and  encouraged  at 

Vienna  ;  and  there  have  been  always  there  as  good  Mu- 
licjans,  as  in  any  Parc  of  Italy:  Therefore  if  our  Tra¬ 
veller  loves  Mufick,  he’ll  be  very  well  entertained. 
The  Palace  is  full  oi  Paintings  of  the  bell  Matters  oi  all 
the  Schools  i  and  the  Cabinet,  commonly  called  J"}- 
Emperor's  Cabinet,  adorned  and  enriched  with  Cunoi 

ties  ol  all  Kinds.  . 

'I'lie  Plate  is  very  well  fortified,  and  could  nevei  - 

taken  by  the  Turks,  though  they  have  feveral  limes  .1 

tempted  if.  „  ,  P  r 

From  Vienna  he  may  go  to  the  Em  perm  s  0  * 

and  be  very  well  received  ;  lor  though  the  hn&tj* 

*  \ 
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•  n  jn  general  has'  not  /hewed  much  AffeXion  for  his 
Imperial  Majefty  ever  fince  his  Acceffion  to  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Throne,  he  has  too  much  Generofity,  to  fhew  his 
ge  tenement  to  any  particular  Perfon  of  that  Nation. 

From  Bavaria  lie  may  proceed  to  the  Court  of  the 
£ledlor  Palatine  of  the  Rhine ,  to  that  of  Saxony ;  and 
from  thence  to  that  of  the  King  of  PruJJia  ;  though  he 
may  chance  of  having  not  the  Honour  to  fee  his  Prujfian 
Majefty*  who  is  oftener  found  at  the  Head  of  his  Ar¬ 
mies  than  in  his  Palaces  among  Courtiers  and  Favourites. 

If  our  young  Traveller  defigns  to  follow  the  Profeffion 
of  Arms ;  he  may  tarry  in  Germany ,  and  learn  to  de¬ 
fend  a  Place  of  the  famous  General  Damnitz ,  and 
take  the  Field  under  what  General  he  pleafes,  but 
always  under  the  Queen  of  Hungary's  Standards  *,  fince 
heJ]l  not  be  permitted  to  do  it  under  any  other. 

As  I  fuppofe  he  cannot  be  there,  but  in  the  Quality 
0f  a  Volunteer,  he  fhould  notwithftanding  fearch  ail  Oc- 
cafions  of  fignaiizing  himfelf  as  much  as  poffible,  under 
the  Eyes  of  the  General,  defiring  to  be  of  all  the  Expe¬ 
ditions  where  there  is  the  molt  Danger,  and  following 
then  the  Impulfes  of  a  Courage,  directed  by  a  noble 
Prudence,  and  not  the  Sallies  of  an  impetuous  Temerity  ; 
for  true  Bravery  does  not  confifl  in  going  without  Re¬ 
flexion  to  knock  one’s  Head  again  ft  a  Wall,  or  ex- 
pofing  onefelf  at  the  Mouth  of  a  Cannon,  or  running 
head-long  on  the  Sword  or  Bayonet  of  the  Enemy  ♦,  for 
if  an  Army  was  compofed  of  none  but  fuch,  it  would  be 
always  beaten  ;  but  true  Bravery  confifts  in  following 
punXually  the  Orders  of  the  Commanding  Officers,  in 
advancing  when  he  judges  proper  towards  the  Enemy, 
with  that  becoming  Intrepidity,  which  neither  Showers 
of  Bullets,  nor  the  Number  of  Men  falling  continually 
before  us,  and  even  at  our  Sides,  can  in  the-  ieaft  dif- 
concert ;  never  fafter  than  it  is  commanded  ;  for  the  too 
great  Impetuofity  of  young  Men  Jed  rather  by  a  Defire  of 
Glory  than  by  a  noble  Difcretion,  have  often  put  a  whole 
Army  into  Confufion  ;  and  fometimes  been  the  Caufe 
of  the  Lofs  of  a  Battle.  For  they  imagine  that  they 
have  gained  a  compleat  Victory,  by  driving  two  or 
three  Batalions,  or  two  or  three  Squadrons  before  them  ; 
while  perhaps  on  another  Side  the  greateft  Part  of  their 
Army  is  routed,  or  cut  to  Pieces.  He  fhould  mind 
likewife  how  a  good  Retreat  is  managed  ;  for  a  good 
Retreat  is  fometimes  worth  a  Vidtory,  efpecially  when  a 
General  finding  himfelf  in  Sight  of  an  Army,  much 
fuperior  to  him  in  Strength,  more  advantageoufly  polled, 
and  ready  to  engage  him  ;  avoid  the  Engagement  by 
making  a  glorious  Retreat,  without  Confufion  or  Dif- 
order,  without  Jofing  but  few  Men,  though  lie  has  the 
Enemy  clofe  at  his  Heels.  He  fhould  alfo  examine  how 
Defiles  are  guarded  or  forced  ;  how  Lodgments  and 
Pofts  are  carried  off.  As  for  conducting  a  Siege  he 
could  have  no  better  Mafters  than  the  French ,  if  he  was 
allowed  to  follow  them  in  thofe  Expeditions  ;  for  they 
feldom  or  never  lay  Siege  to  a  Town  without  carrying  it. 

Voluntiers,  to  be  the  more  taken  Notice  of,  go  mod 
commonly  upon  Parties;  for  as  thofe  Parties  are  com¬ 
pofed  but  of  few  Troops,  every  Perfon  of  Note  who  di- 
ftinguiffics  himfelf  in  a  particular  Manner  is  better  feen. 

The  Campaign  over,  our  Traveller  may  pafs  his 
Winter  Quarters  at  the  Court  of  any  of  the  ecclefiaftick 
EleXors,  fince  they  are  all  three  either  Neuters,  becaufe 
at  prefent  fome  of'them  do  not  dare  to  be  otherwife,  or 
his  Allies ;  but  if  fome  of  them  do  not  obterve  the  Gof- 
pel  better  than  they  have  done  their  Neutrality,  as  I 
really  believe  they  don’t,  they  are  in  a  poor  Way. 

The  Court  of  the  Elector  of  Cologn  was  under  that 
excellent  Prince  Jofepb  Clement  of  Bavaria ,  Uncle  of  the 
prefent  Eledlor,  the  moft  fplcndid  of  all  the  three,  and 
where  Foreigners  were  moft  chearfully  received  ;  for  the 
frince  himfelf  was  all  Complaifancc,  all  Mirth  and 
Gaiety ;  but  I  know  nothing  clfe  of  the  prelent,  but  chat 
fome  imagine  he  loves  Money. 

Before  the  Acceffion  of  the  auguft  Houfc  of  Hanover 
to  the  Throne  of  Great  Britain ,  I  had  willingly  made 
three  Tabernacles  there;  for  the  Princes  of  that  Houfc 
have  always  been  very  kind  to  Foreigners,  and  to  the 
French  in  particular ;  but  it  cannot  be  expedted  that 
there  fhould  be  the  fame  Court  there  at  prefent  as  there 
'vas  then  t  though  all  the  Nobility  of  that  Electorate, 
and  even  all  the  other  Subjcdls,  have  always  followed  the 
Vol.  II. 


Example  of  their  Princes,  with  regard  to  Hofpitality, 
which  is  - as  well  pradlifed  there  as  in  any  other  Part  of 
Europe . 

Our  Traveller  mud  not  learn  to  drink  in  Germany  ;  for 
the  Germans  in  general  are  reckoned  Bacchus's  Fa¬ 


vourites. 

From  Germany  our  Traveller  may  pafs  into  Holland \ 
which  is  the  chief  Magazine,  of  all  the  Lampoons,  Sa¬ 
tyrs,  defamatory  Libels,  Falfhoods,  lmpoftures,  falfe 
and  ignorant  News,  which  are  fold  there  wholefalc  with 
Impunity,  by  their  Novelifts,  to  be  retailed  afterwards 
throughout  all  Europe ;  and  for  which  their  whole 
Country  itfelf  has  fometimes  feverely  fmarted  ;  though 
moft  of  the  Authors  of  thofe  Icandalous  Writings  are 
French  Monks,  or  Fryars,  who  have  changed  their  Frock 
for  a  Petticoat ;  for  the  firft  Inventor  of  the  Supplement 
to  the  Gazette  of  Amfierdam ,  was  a  French  Bene  divine 
Monk,  who  married  du  BriieiV s  Daughter,  and  which 
he  invented  on  purpofe  to  fill  it  with  fuch  infamous 
Satyrs  againft  the  late  King  of  France  and  his  Minifters, 
that  even  his  greateft  Enemies  were  affiamed  to  read 
them,  and  that  one  would  have  thought  that  they  were 
vomited  from  Hell  itfelf ;  wherefore  it  was  called  ori¬ 
ginally  the  Ear  don ,  becaufe  the  Author  pretended  that 
he  larded  feverely  the  King  of  France  ;  but  M.  Colbert 
found  the  Secret  to  coop  the  Larder,  for  he  had  him  car¬ 
ried  off  from  Amfierdam ,  even  in  Time  of  War ;  and  con¬ 
ducted  to  Mount  St.  Michael \  on  the  Coaft  of  Normandy , 
to  an  Abbey  of  his  Monks,  where  he  was  /hut  up  in  a 
wooden  Cage  prepared  for  that  Purpofe,  and  where  he 
died ;  whence  my  Pupil  Traveller  will  learn,  that  it  is 
always  very  dangerous  to  attack  crowned  Heads,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  fo  outrageous  a  Manner,  and  with  fo  much 
Obftinacy  as  that  infolent  Fellow  did  ;  and  I  hope,  he’ll 
take  Care  to  avoid  in  Holland  the  Company  of  thofe  in¬ 
famous  Satyrifls,  which  is  neither  honourable  nor  ad¬ 
vantageous  ;  and  who,  though  we  defpife  them  ever  fo 
much,  are  capable  notwithftanding  to  give  us  fome  bad 
Imprellion,  efpecially  if  we  be  infatuated  with  fome  na¬ 
tional  Prejudices. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  learned  in  Holland  but  Com¬ 
merce  and  Induftry  ;  and  nothing  to  be  feen  but  neat 
Cities  and  neat  Houfcs.  Though  the  Butch  are  poffe fifed 
of  an  ineftimable  Treafure,  but  which  can  be  valued  by 
Foreigners  without  their  going  into  Holland \  and  that 
Treafure  is  their  Government ;  and  the  great  Dexterity 
and  Craft  wherewith  they  manage  their  Interefts  at  the 
refpedlive  Courts  of  Europe ,  fometimes  negotiating, 
fometimes  foliciting  or  in  treating,  fometimes  chreatning, 
and  fometimes  cringing,  according  as  it  fuits  belt  their 
Turn  ;  humble  Suitors  to  France  when  they  wanted  its 
Affiftance,  either  to  /hake  off  entirely  the  Spanijh  Yoke, 
or  to  oppofe  an  Invafion  ;  and  deferring  that  Crown  on 
the  advantageous  Terms  offered  by  their  Oppreffor,  to 
engage  them  to  turn  their  Arms  againft  their  Deliverer  : 
And  at  another  Time,  keeping  all  Europe  in  Sufpence, 
and  pretending  Friendfliip  to. all,  till  they  have  found  a 
favourable  Opportunity  to  play  their  own  Game  witli 
Safety.  That’s  the  true  Maxims  in  Politicks  of  their 
High  Mighrineffes,  which  our  Traveller  fhould  not  be 
unacquainted  with,  but  which  lie’ll  never  learn ;  for  Things 
are  reprefenced  there  in  a  quite  different  Light  from  what 
they  are  in  Reality.  Another  good  Maxim  of  theirs  is, 
that  Religion  does  not  exclude  from  Preferments,  except 
only  from  the  moft  eminent  of  the  Republic!: ;  fo  that  a 
Catholick,  for  Example,  is  excluded  from  being  made  one 
of  the  States  General ;  not  in  Hatred  of  the  Religion,  but 
becaufe  they  arc  afraid  that  if  the  Roman  Qu  ho  licks 
were  at  the  Helm,  they  would  perhaps  bring  once  more 
the  Spanijh  Monarchy  on  their  Back ;  but  a  Roman 
Catholick  who  has  proved  himfelf  a  gallant  Man,  is 
preferred  in  the  Armies  of  the  States  General  equally  as 
a  Proteftant. 


If  inftead  of  coming  into  Holland ,  our  Traveller  wants 
1  vifir  the  northern  Courts,  he  may  go,  if  he  pleafes, 
am  Brandenburg  into  Pomerania*  and  from  Pomerania  to 
we  den ;  where  he’ll  find  that  there  is  very  little  Dif- 
rence  between  the  Manners  of  the  Swedijh  Nobility 
id  that  of  the  French  ;  the  Swedes,  for  the  Generality, 
ring  very  civil  and  hofpitable.  The  Court  df  Sweden 
as  never  very  fplcndid  and  magnificent  ;  which  is 
wing  perhaps  to  the  martial  Inclination  ot  their  Princes, 

1  %  I  who. 
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who,  for  feveral  Ages  fucceflively,  were  oftener  feen  in 
the  Fields  than  in  their  Palaces,  and  at  the  Head  of 
their  Armies  than  in  a  Drawing-room  ;  always  employed 
either  in  extending  the  Limits  of  their  Dominions,  or 
repulfing  their  ambitious  Neighbours. 

From  Szvede?i  he  may  pafs  into  Mufeovy ,  and  vifit 
the  Court  of  that  vaft  Country,  which  has  been  much 
civilized  ever  fince  Peter  I.  but  he  muft  be  very  caur 
tious  how  he  behaves  there,  for  it  is  a  very  flippery 
Place  ;  witnels  the  Fate  of  the  poor  Cbetardie ,  who  had 
been  received  in  Triumph,  and  was  turned  out  as  a  Va¬ 
grant.  Poor  unhappy  Phaeton ,  who  had  Courage 
enough  to  mount  the  Cha?-iot  of  the  Sun ,  but  wanted  Pru¬ 
dence  to  guide  it  :  For  I  never  believe  that  there  was 
the  leaft  Pretence,  on  his  Side,  of  ftiedding  Blood  ; 
and  am  perfuaded,  that  all  that  has  been  faid  on  that 
Subject  were  mere  Calumnies,  invented  by  his  Enemies. 
But,  however,  let  it  be  how  it  will,  our  "Traveller  may 
inform  us,  at  his  Return,  of  the  real  Truth  of  that 
Affair ;  though,  without  being  a  Prophet,  I  gueffed 
at  it  the  fir  ft  Time  it  was  made  public,  and  blamed 
much  the  Indifcretion  of  my  Countryman :  What,  a 
great  Politician  and  not  Matter  of  his  own  Secrets !  fye 
upon  it. — He*ll  find  a  great  Difference  at  the  Court  of 
Rujfta,  between  the  Nobility  who  have  never  gone  out 
of  their  own  Country,  and  thofe  who  have  Travelled ; 
for  the  former  are  fullen,  uniociable,  without  Politcnefs 
or  Manners,  infatuated  with  a  ftupid  Pride  or  Haughti- 
nefs,  ignorant,  indolent,  and  enamoured  with  their  an- 
tient  Cuftoms,  which  borders  much  on  Brutality  ;  where¬ 
as  the  latter  are  as  polite,  complaifant,  generous,  fincere, 
and  accomplifhed  as  any  in  Europe.  With  thefe  he  may 
endeavour  to  be  acquainted,  which  is  not  very  difficult  ; 
but  he  muff  negledi  thofe  as  utter  Enemies  of  a  civil 
Society.  The  Fair  Sex,  in  thofe  Parts,  are  not  very 
cruel,  and  even  meet  a  Foreigner  half  Way,  of  whom 
they  are  very  fond,  and  well  they  may,  when  they 
compare  them  to  fome  of  their  Bears  ;  and  though 
there  is  not  the  leaft  Danger  in  thofe  Love  Intrigues,  the 
Mufcovites  being  not  much  addi&ed  to  Jealoufy,  I  would 
advife,  notwithftanding,  our  young  Traveller ,  to  avoid 
them  as  much  as  poffible,  for  fear  he  fhould  enervate 
himfelf  in  thofe  Engagements,  and  impair  his  Health. 
For  if  young  Noblemen,  who  go  to  travel  into  foreign 
Parts,  were  careful  to  follow  the  falutary  Advices  rela¬ 
ting  to  Love  Intrigues,  and  other  Exceffes,  which  I  have 
given  them  throughout  this  Treatife,  we  fhould  not  fee 
fo  many  bring  nothing  home,  for  the  whole  Fruit  of  their 
Travels,  but  a  broken  Conftitution ;  which  is  the  Caufe 
that  their  Pofterity  appear  rather  like  walking  Skeletons 
than  Men  *  whereas,  if  they  would  lead  a  lober  Life, 
during  the  whole  Time  of  their  Travels,  and  avoid 
carefully  all  Occafions  of  Debauchery,  as  well  as  the 
Company  of  Debauchees,  they  would  bring,  at  their  Re¬ 
turn  into  their  native  Country,  Health  and  Strength  ; 
which  in  Time  would  produce  a  new  Generation  of 
flrong  and  healthy  Men  ;  which  is  one  of  the  moft 
beautiful  Ornaments  of  a  Country.  It  is  true,  that  a 
Governor  fhould  hinder  his  Pupil  from  abandoning 
himfelf  to  Debauchery  or  Exceffes,  fince  he  is  given  to 
him,  in  part,  for  that  purpofe  ;  all  the  Faults  he  commits 
being  moft  certainly  laid  to  his  Charge,  tho*  fometimes 
very  unjuttly  •,  for  there  arc  People  who  are  not  to  be 
governed,  and  will  not  be  governed. 

From  Mufeovy  our  Traveller  may  pafs  into  Denmark , 
which  is  the  moft  polite  and  moft  fplcndid  Court  of 
the  North  i  and  where  he*  11  have  the  Honour  and  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  to  fee,  in  the  prefent  King,  a  Prince  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  Merit,  and  a  Nobility,  who  have  not  the  leaft 
of  the  Impcrfedions  of  their  Neighbours,  I  mean  of  the 
Mufcovites  \  befidea,  there  fhould  be  a  certain  Sympa¬ 
thy  between  the  Engliflj  and  the  Danes  j  fince  there  is 
yet  in  England  a  vaft  Number  of  Families  whofe  Origin 
was  Danijh,  ever  fince  the  Danes  conquered  England  j 
which  makes  me  wonder  that  the  linglijh  fhould  hate 
Foreigners,  fince  they  have  all,  without  Diftindion,  a 
foreign  Origin  from  the  different  Nations  who  have 
conquered  the  Country,  fome  Damp ,  others  Saxon,  and 
others  Norman. 

From  Denmark ,  he  may  return  among  my  good 
Friends  the  Germans ,  which  1  lay  from  the  Bottom  of 
my  Heart,  fince  there  is  no  foreign  Nation  in  the  whole 


t  ♦ 

World  I  love  better  *  for  I  have  found’ 1  among  tl  • 
neither  Diffimulation  nor  Deceit,  but  an  open  rCm 
Heart,  which  was  really  what  it  appeared  to  be  •  ^ 
as  he  has  not  feen  yet  the  Court  of  the  LandcrJJ 
Hejfe  Caff  cl ,  whom  I  expect  to  fee  foon  an  E%ftor  °r 
the  Empire,  in  Gratitude  for  his  generous  AiMancc  °* 
the  Head  thereof,  he  will  do  very  well  to  take  a  T  ^ 
thither,  fince  it  is  one  of  the  moft  polite  in  GermT* 
though  not  the  richett ;  and  where  he  muft  expect 'to?  > 
the  better  received,  fince  a  Princcfs  of  England  is  m,,r:  * 
with  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Heffe  Cajj'd.  **  (’u 

Then  he  may  come  to  Holland, ,  from  Holland 
Brujfels  *,  here  he  may  ftay,  if  he  chufes  to  make  a  Cam° 
paign  in  Flanders ,  among  his  own  Countrymen, 
under  his  own  Generals  or  return  into  England,  to  th« 
great  Joy  of  his  Family,  who  will  be  agreeably  enter¬ 
tained  fora  confiderable  Time,  with  a  fuccind  Kclario* 
of  his  Voyages,  free  from  thofe  monftrous  Romances  and 
Falfiioods  moft  Travellers  feafon  theirs  with,  imagine 
falfely  that  the  more  Incredibilities  their  Relations  are 
fluffed  with,  the  more  they  are  admired,  which  is  a  fan- 
dalous  Notion,  fince  none  but  the  ignorant  Rabble  can 
be  entertained  with  fuch  ridiculous  Fables.  Therefore 
it  is  not  furprifing  if  Coblers,  in  Matters  of  Writing  are 
continually  employed  in  fupplying  them  wirli  ^ach 
Stuff,  with  no  other  View  than  to  pick  their  Pockets 
which  fhould  bepunifhed  both  as  a  publick  Theft  and  an 
Impofture. 

If  England  had  not  been  at  War  with  the  Catbolick 
King,  1  fhould  have  led  my  Traveller  into  Spain,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  Court  cf  Madrid ;  though  fcw 
Travellers ,  efpecially  thofe  who  are  faid  to  make  the 
Tour  of  Europe ,  care  to  put  into  Spain ,  under  the  falle 
Suppofition  that  there  is  nothing  there  worthy  the  Curio- 
fity  of  a  Foreigner ;  the  Spaniards ,  befides,  having  al¬ 
ways  been  efteemed  the  moft  unholpitable  Nation  of 
Europe.  But  it  is  a  Miftake,  for  the  Times  are  much 
changed  there,  ever  fince  the  Acceffion  of  Philip  Vth. 
to  the  Throne.  The  Spaniards  of  our  Days  are  a  quite 
new  Generation,  more  affable,  fociable  and  complaifant, 
and  that  infupportable  Gravity  which  afforded  Matter 
of  Laughter  to  all  other  Nations,  is  at  prefent  modera¬ 
ted  by  a  French  Gaiety,  which  renders  it  very  agreeable. 
They  are  no  more  fo  formal  in  their  Manners,  nor  fo 
much  bigotted  to  their  antient  Cuftoms  and  Modes; 
even  the  few  among  them  who  could  never  be  perfuad¬ 
ed  to  renounce  them  quite,  have  reformed  them  fo  as 
to  render  them  lefs  ridiculous.  The  Palaces  of  the 
Grandees  are  no  more  inacceffible  to  Foreigners,  neither 
do  they  keep  them  at  fo  great  a  Diftance  ;  for  anciently 
the  Grandees  of  Spain  were  as  fo  many  petty  Kings, 
and  even  claimed,  in  proportion,  greater  Homages  than 
the  King  himfelf  ;  but  at  prefent  their  infupportable 
Pride  is  reduced  to  keep  their  own  Rank,  whereby  the 
Gates  of  their  Palaces  are  opened  to  Foreigners,  who 
before,  would  have  fcorned  to  have  entered  them,  on 
the  mean  Condition  of  worfhipping  Spanijh  Haughtinefs. 

As  Ladies  have  not  been  fo  much  confined  in  Spain, 
under  the  Reign  of  this  King,  as  they  were  before,  our 
Traveller  may  be  cafily  introduced  into  their  Company, 
and  favoured  with  their  Convcrfation,  which  is  extremely 
engaging,  for  they  have  a  great  deal  of  Sincerity  and 
ready  Wit,  and  a  very  agreeable  Manner  of  expreffng 
them  felvcs. 


The  Arts  arc  not  much  encouraged  in  Spain,  bccaufe 
the  common  People  are  naturally  very  lazy,  and  hate  In- 
cluflry;  neither  arc  their  Univerfities  in  a  very  flourilhing 
State,  and  the  Sciences  much  cultivated. — 'He’ll  fee  there 
holy  Biffiops  who  lead  very  pious  and  exemplary  Lives-, 
but  the  Conduit  of  the  inferior  Clergy  is  quite  dill  crew, 
and  their  Lives  a  Scandal  to  their  Prof  off  on. 

From  Spain  it  is  worth  his  while  to  pals  into  Portugal, 
if  it  was  but  only  to  fee  the  prefent  King,  who  is  one. 
of  the  greaceft  Princes  of  the  Age.  All  thefe  Courts  are 
fo  extremely  pious,  that  there  is  not  much  Mirth  at  them, 
and  that  a  Foreigner  ufed  to  it,  is  foon  tired  of  them: 
But  our  Traveller  has  this  Advantage,  that  be  may 
fpeiul  the  greatefl  Part  of  his  Time  with  his  own  Coun¬ 
trymen,  of  which  there  is  a  great  Number  fettled  at 
JJJhon. — At  UJhon  he  can  embark  lor  England,  free 
there  is  always  a  great  many  Englijh  Ships  in  that  Poic  > 
the  Portugal  .Trade  being  one  of  the  bell  Brandies  ot 
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he  Knglijb  Commerce  ;  for  a  great  deal  of  Gold,  is  im- 
oorted  into  England  from  hence. 

r  ^  very  effential  and  neceffary  Advice,  and  one  of  the 
rirft  I  fliould  have  given  my  young  Traveller,  is,  that 
he  Ihould  never  make  a  Shew  of  his  Money  like  Chil¬ 
dren,  efpecially  in  the  Inns  where  he  lodges  on  the  Road  ; 
ror  as  all  Perfons,  without  Diftindlion,  refort  to  thofe  pub- 
lick  Places*  and  are  well  received  and  entertained  in  pay- 
•nCr.  he  does  not  know,  if  there  are  not  fome  Thieves  a- 
mong  thofe  before  whom  he  fliews  his  Money,  who  may 
wait  for  him  on  the  Road,  on  purpofe  to  rob  him,  and 
perhaps  cut  his  Throat ;  there  is,  befides,  another  Incon- 
veniency  attending  this  filly  Indifcretion,  which  is,  that 
the  Inn-keepers,  naturally  inclined  to  impofe  on  Travel - 
\trS  fleece  a  Perfon  whom  they  fee  frofted-with  fo  much 
Money ;  and  not  him  only,  but  Iikewife,  thofe  of  his 
Nation,  who  come  after  him  ;  for,  in  fome  Parts  of 
Europe,  where  fome  young  Englijh  Noblemen  have  made 
Parade  of  their  Money,  the  Inn-keeper  believes,  that  it 
is  enough  to  be  an  Englijhman ,  to  be  loaded  with  it  *, 
and  therefore,  make  them  extravagant  Bills  accordingly, 
which  they  feafon  with  twenty  My  Lords,  thinking  that 
that  noble  Title  will  make  it  be  paid  without  Deduction  ; 
though  they  know  very  well,  at  the  fame  Time,  that 
the  Perfon  they  fpcak  to  is  no  Lord  ;  but  however. 
Lord,  or  not,  no-body  is  obliged  to  throw  his  Money 
away  ;  and  our  Traveller  muft  not  think  it  beneath  him, 
to  curtail  the  Bills  of  thofe  Sharpers  5  in  giving  them 
only  what  is  reafonable  and  juft,  and  no  more,  it  is  not 
at  all  mean  to  bargain  with  them  ;  for  if  they  were  once 
ufed  to  it,  and  their  Bills  dealt  with,  very  near  in  the  fame 
Manner,  we  do  with  thofe  of  Apothecaries  in  France , 
they  would  make  afterwards,  more  reafonable  ones.  To 
avoid  thefe  Impofuions,  our  Traveller  fliould  have  a 
faithful  and  trufty  Servant  with  him,  who  fliould  bargain 
for  every  Thing  before  it  is  carried  to  his  Mafter’s  Table  ; 
for  when  the  Repaft  is  over  without  making  that  Bargain, 
there  is  no  going  back  from  it,  it  muft  be  paid  ;  but 
when  you  bargain  before,  rather  then  lofe  you,  they’ll  be 
much  more  reafonable  ;  and  I  can  allure  you,  that  in  a 
Jong  Journey,  you’ll  find  it,  at  leaft  half  in  half  Dif¬ 
ference  •,  and  be  created  befides,  in  a  much  more  elegant 
Manner;  for  when  you  don’t  take  thofe  Precautions, 
they’ll  cover  your  Table  with  any  Thing  ;  I  mean,  that 
they’ll  make  up  a  Number  of  Difhes,  and  perhaps,  not 
a  good  one  among  them  all  5  but  when  you  cheapen 
Things,  and  bargain  for  it,  they  muft  drefs  them,  or 
clfe  not  be  paid. - There  is  another  Manner  of  deal¬ 

ing  with  Inn  keepers,  which  has  diverted  me  much,  and 
which  I  learned  from  a  Captain  of  Cavalry  in  the  King 
of  France's  Service  ;  in  whole  Company  I  have  travelled 
for  very  near  three  hundred  Leagues ;  he  made  a  Bargain, 
before  we  lat  out,  that  I  fliould  let  him  deal  with  the 
Inn -keepers,  which  I  accepted  with  Plcafure  ;  therefore 
he  ufed  to  call  for  the  Bill,  and  after  he  had  looked  over 
it,  and  examined  all  the  Articles,  and  reduced  them  to 
what  he  thought  was  honeftly  due,  he  ufed  to  tell  me  to 
lay  down  fo  much  for  my  Share,  laying  down  his  at  the 
fame  Time  ;  then  ordered  our  Horfes  to  be  brought, 
making  no  other  Anfwer,  to  all  the  Arguments '  of  the 
Inn-keeper,  than  two  or  three,  that’s  enough,  you  fhall 
have  no  more,  then  we  mounted  our  Horfes,  and  away 
v/e  went.  But  one  mud  have  a  great  deal  of  Refolutiori, 
and  a  certain  impofing  Air,  as  he  had,  to  a£t  in  that 
Manner-,  though  at  the  fame  Time  he  a£ted  very  ho¬ 
nourably  and  juftly,  lor  lie  fcorn’d  to  do  a  mean  Action, 
but  he  would  not  be  impofed  upon  :  I  have  tried  fince  to 
follow  his  Example,  efpecially  on  the  Road  from  Calais 
to  Paris ,  which  the  Engli/Jj,  by  being  lavifli  of  their 
Money,  have  rendered  a  very  expen  five  one  ;  but  our 
Hearts  in  Brilamty ,  being  mo  ft  commonly  greater  than 
our  Purfe  in  deep,  I  could  not  withftand  the  Importuni¬ 
ties  of  the  Inn  keepers  ;  therefore  I  preferred  my  former 
Manner  to  it,  ot  bargaining  for  every  Thing,  which 
prevents  all  Difputes  ;  but  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Paris ,  when  I  went  thither  for  Plcafure,  for  which  they 
made  me  pay  an  extravagant  Pi  ice,  I  followed  always 
the  latter  ;  for  they  make  one  pay  there,  even  for  what 
they  call  the  Cover  Is,  i.  e.  for  covering  the  Table  with 
a  Table-cloth,  Plates  and  Napkins,  which  is  an  abomina¬ 
ble  Impofltion  ;  as  if  one  could  do  without -it;  therefore, 
1  always  retrench  that  from  their  Bills. 
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There  have  been  Travellers ,  whofe  Curiofity  being 
not  fatisfted  with  feeing  all  Europe have  led  them  to  the 
Eaftern  Courts,  viz.  thofe  of*  C 077ft  ant  in  ople,\  Perfidy 
China ,  Siam,  and  the  Great  Mogul •;  but  there  are  few 
at  prefent,  whofe  Curiofity  is  fo ;  great  :  •  The  moft  fa¬ 
mous  Travellers  we  have -had  of  this  Kind,  were1  the 
celebrated  Tavernier,  Petit.de  la  Croix,  Sir  John  Chardin, 
and  feveral  Jefuits,  who  have  enriched  the  learned 
World  with  the  Relations  of  their  Voyages.  Though 
we  have  feveral  others  Relations  printed but  mpfl  of 
them  are  fo  much  fluffed  with  Romances,  that  it  is 
impoffible  they  could  gratify  the  Curiofity  of  a  judicious 
Reader:  Thofe  fabulous  Relations  have  given  Occa- 
lion  to  this  Proverb,  a  great  Traveller,  a  great  Liar. 

I  fuppofe,  that  fome  of  them  imagine  that  their  Voyages 
would  not  be  admired,  unlefs  they  were  feafoned  with  a 
great  many  Wonders  or  Prodigies ;  which  is  a  grofs 
Miftake,  for  if  fuch  Things  gain  Credit  among  ail 
ignorant  Rabble,  they  furfeit  a  rational  Mind.  The 
rare  Produdt  of  thole  Countries,  the  Form  of  their  Go- 
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vernments,  the  Manners  of  their  Inhabitants  fo  different 
from  ours,  are  fufficient  to  gain  our  Attention,  and 
gratify  our  Curiofity.  Among  a  Heap  of  Relations  of 
Voyages  which  are  printed,  thofe  which  plcafe  me  moft, 
are  of  Sir  ‘John  Chardin,  and  of  M.  Petit  de  la  Croix : 
Thofe  of  Father  Tachard  to  Siam,  though  not  of  fo  great 
an  Extent,  are  alfo  very  well  wrote,  and  contains  nothing 
incredible  :  I  admire  particularly  in  them,  the  great  Cha¬ 
racter  he  gives  us  of  the  celebrated  M.  Conjlance ,  a  Portu- 
guefe  Gentleman,  who  was  then  prime  Minifter  to  the  King 
of  Siam ;  for  he  lets  us  fee  in  him,  a  very  great  Politician, 
an  honed  Man,  and  very  religious  befides  ;  three  Qua¬ 
lities  almoft  incompatible  in  Perfons  raifed  to  that  emi¬ 
nent  Poll ;  and  who,  while  he  confults  the  Intcreft  of  the 
King  his  Mailer,  and  the  Welfare  of  his  Subjedls,  ne¬ 
glects  his  own  ;  and  prefer’d  the  Advancement  of  his 
Religion,  to  all  human  Views  whatever. 

I  have  myfelf  travelled  into  fome  of  thofe  Countries, 
viz.  in  Turkey ,  and  in  the  States  of  the  Great  Mogul ,  but 
could  not  find  any  of  thofe  incredible  Things,  which 
other  Travellers  have  entertained  us  with.  Nay,  I  have 
even  dilcovered  in  T urkey,  ■  that  feveral  Particulars 
mentioned  in  Calchondil ,  though  accounted  a  very  good 
Hiftorian,  are  falfe;  perhaps,  becaufe  the  Turks  hav.e 
been  much  civilized  fince  :  I  have  found  in  thp 
Turks ,  among '  feveral  Eaftern  Manners,  .which  are  na¬ 
tural  to  them,  a  great  deal  of  the  European  Politene/s, 
efpecially  among  Perfons  in  high  Polls  :  I  went  thither 
with  Mahomet  Reis  Effendi,  who  was  then  returning 
from  his  Embaffy  at  the  Court  of  France,  during  Uie 
Regency,  and  under  the  Minority  of  Louis  XV .  who 
was  an'  extremely  well  bred  Gentleman,  before'  fie 
came  to  Vcr failles  ;  for  he  behav’d  in  as  genteel  a  Man¬ 
ner  at  his  firft  Arrival,  as  if  he  had  been  educated-  at  .that 
Court ;  and  I  found,  while  I  was  at  Constantinople,  that  he 
was  not  the  only  polite  Gentleman  in  the  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire  ;  for  he  did  me  the  Favour  to  have  me  introduced  to 
feveral  Bajhaws ,  who  treated  me  in  the  fame  polite  Man¬ 
ner,  and  with  the  fame  Affability  himfelf  always  did  ;  lie 
would  even  have  engaged  me  to  have  ftaid  there  much 
longer  ;  and  when  I  told  him  that  my  Finances  would 
not  allow  it,  he  arifwercd  in  a  generous  and  obliging 
Manner,1  which  I  ‘IVaVc  found  no  where  fince,  that  tfiac 
fliould  not  be  an  Obftaclc  to  it,  while  it  fliould  be  in  his 
Power  to  fupply  that  Want ;  but  a  certain  unhappy  Fate 
'  which  has  always  accompanied  me  every  where,  made 
me  refufe  his  Offers.  I  Was  indebted  for  his  Fricndlhip 
to  my  Accquaintance  with  his  Son,  who  was  as  Secretary 
to  the  Embaffy,  a  Gentleman  of  a  very  promifing 
Genius,  with  whom  I  had  been  acquainted  accidentally, 
in  the  Apartments  o K  Versailles  \  and  who  parted  from 
me  at  Conjtantinoplc,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  two  Bro¬ 
thers,  who  love  tenderly  one  another,  would  have  done  ; 
he  accqmpanied  me  on  board  the  Ship,  where  he  lent 
me  all  Sorts  of  Refreflimcnts,  and  came  to  fee  me  twice 
afterwards,  before  wc  fet  fit J ;  Which  was  a  great  deal 
from  the  Son  of  the  high  TreafuYer  of  the  Empire.  I 
was  as  elegantly  entertained  at  their  Table,  and  very  near 
in  the  fame  Manner,  I  could  have1 ‘been  at  that  of  a  Per- 
ion  of  the  firll  Rank*  in  France  ;  where  I  drank  all 
Sorts  of  the  bell  Wines,  both  French  and  Greek:  The 
Father  would  even  force  me  to  accept  a  Prefent,  which 
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defray’d  nobly  all  the  Expences  of  my  Voyage,  both 
coming  and  going  back,  with  a  rich  Turkijh  Habit  s 
whereby  I  faw  that  Haughtinefs  and  Avarice,  were  not 
Vices  infeperablc  from  a  Turk.  It  is  true,  that  I  did  all 
in  my  Power,  to  exprefs  my  Gratitude  to  the  Son ;  to 
•whom  I  had  given  fome  Infight  into  the  Manners  of 
the  different  Courts  of  Europe ,  their  different  Sorts  of 
Governments,  the  Genius,  Laws,  Cuftoms,  &c.  of  the 
People  ;  all  which  he  learned  with  fo  great  Facility,  that 
he  foon  become  my  Mafter  in  thole  Things-  I  pro- 
mi  fed  him  I  would  return  to  '  Conftanjinople  on  the  fir  ft 
Opportunity,  which  I  have  never  found  :  I  have  done 
much  more  Service  to  Chriftians,  and  even  to  fome 


Englijh  Perfons  in  foreign  Parts,  who  to  exempt  c! 
felves  from  fhewing  me  their  Gratitude,  hav|> 
me  with  Calumnies  and  Inve&ives  which,  as  thev  - 
from  Perfons  who  affeded  much  Religion  havJ 
me  fome  Prejudice  *  though  if  I  had  been  as  ungene?^ 
as  they  are,  I  could  have  revenged  myfelf,  in  a  Man^ 
which  could  make  them  repent  all  their  Life  Tim  ^ 
their  Ingratitude  5  but  I  have  learned  from  my  v  - 
Infancy,  never  to  be  revenged  of  a  mean  Ad  ion 
another  mean  Adion  5  which  Maxim,.  I  have  alw  ? 
pra&ifed  fince  ;  and  will  do  it  as  long  as  I  Jive 
withftanding  all  the  Provocations  which  could  eneaLn'’ 
to  ad  other  wife.  ® 
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TREATY,  is  a  Covenant  between  feveral  Na¬ 
tions,  of  the  feveral  Articles,  or  Conditions, 
flipuJated,  and  agreed  upon  between  fovereign  Powers. 

There  was  never  an  Age  more  fertile  in  Treaties  than 
ours  •,  for  many  Years  fucceffively,  we  have  fcarce  been 
entertained  with  any  Thing  elfe,  but  Preliminaries,  Con¬ 
ventions,  Treaties,  Counter- Treaties,  Plans,  Ground- 
plots,  and  all  the  other  Terms  of  a  modern  Politick, 
which  had  been  a  Kind  of  Algebra,  for  the  moil  con- 
fummate  Politicians  of  paft  Ages  i  all  that  ufed  to  be 
decided  in  the  Fields,  under  warlike  Princes,  has  been  of 
late  treated  in  the  Cabinet ;  which  is  certainly  the  moft 
judicious  and  falutary  Means,  to  compofe  Differences  be¬ 
tween  Sovereigns ;  fince  it  /pares  both  the  Lives  and 
Fortunes  of  their  Subjects,  /mothers  the  Jealoufy  or  Ani- 
mofity,  which  fubfifted  between  the  Nations  rival  in 
Glory,  and  keeps  others  in  Amity  ;  maintains  the  Fields 
in  their  ufual  Fertility,  but  too  often  defolated  by  the 
great  Diforders  which  War  carries  after  her  ;  and  renders 
Commerce  flourifliing,  by  making  the  Navigation  free, 
which  in  Time  of  War,  is  obftruded  by  publick  Plun¬ 
derers  and  Robbers. 

But  what  has  deprived  moft  of  thofe  Treaties  of  the 
’Advantages,  which  the  Prince  and  his  Subjeds  could  rea¬ 
sonably  have  expeded  from  them,  and  has  left  room  for 
fo  many  Treaties ,  Counter-Treaties,  which  at  laft 
have  all  proved  inconclufive ;  it  is  perhaps,  that  fome  of 
the  Minifters,  appointed  to  manage  thefe  Affairs,  had 
neither  Skill  nor  Experience  enough,  to  treat  them  as 
they  ought  to  have  done  ;  for  I  would  be  loth  to  fufped 
them  of  having  treated  as  fome  Generals  fight,  who  fpin 
out  a  War,  to  be  continued  longer  in  their  Poft ;  though 
want  of  Capacity  in  a  Minifter  is  as  great  an  Evil,  as  a 
perfidious  Tcmporization ;  and  the  Publick  fuffers  equal¬ 
ly  by  the  one  as  by  the  other  ;  if  he  be  ignorant,  the 
treaties  he  concludes  are  fill’d  with  fo  many  Blunders 
committed  by  him,  that  the  Prince  or  Nation,  whofe 
In  cere  ft  lie  was  intruded  with,  find  them  felves  forced  to 
break  them  as  foon  almoftas  they  are  concluded  ;  other- 
wife,  they  would  prove  more  dangerous  and  opprcfllve 
than  the  moft  deftrudive  War. 

Therefore,  the  whole  Merit  of  a  Plenipotentiary  /hould 
not  con  fill  in  the  Favour  of  a  Prime  Minifter,  or  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State,  as  it  but  too  often  happens ;  but  the 
Favour  a  fide,  none  /hould  be  preferred  to  that  great 
Truft,  on  which  the  Honour  and  Glory  of  the  Prince, 
and  the  Welfare  and  Security  of  his  Subjeds  and  Do¬ 
minions  depend,  but  thofe  who  (befidcs  a  perfed  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Rights,  Pre-eminences,  and  juft  Claims  of 
their  Sovereign,  and  of  thofe  of  all  the  other  Princes 
they  are  to  treat  with)  have  a  great  Sagacity  to  dis¬ 
cover  all  the  Fincfles,  anti  Artifices  of  the  other  Mini¬ 
fters  j  Fidelity,  Probity,  and  Difintereftcdnefs,  to  execute 
pundually  all  flic  Articles  of  his  Inftrudions,  without 
being  biafled  by  any  View  whatever  \  a  noble  and  be¬ 
coming  Courage,  and  Refolution,  to  infift  on  what  he 
propofes,  without  Haughtinefs,  and  to  oppofe  all  Sorts 
of  Encroachments  ;  a  great  Prefence  of  Mind  to  anfwcr 
a  propos  all  Objedions,  and  folvc  all  Difficulties  j  and 
a  great  Dexterity,  accompanied  with  a  becoming  Com- 
plai/ancc,  to  manage  all  the  Minds,  and  bring  tluyu 
infcnfibJy  to  his  own  Terms, 


A  Plenipotentiary ,  as  lie  reprefents  the  Perfon  of  h;s 
Sovereign,  muft  infift  on  all  the  Honours  and  Prece¬ 
dencies  due  to  him,  by  the  other  Princes,  without  de¬ 
parting  in  the  leaft  from  any  of  them  ;  which  requires 
a  great  deal  of  Attention,  and  that  he  /hould  be  always 
upon  his  Guard,  on  that  Relped,  left  he  /hould  be  far- 
prifed  by  the  other  Plenipotentiaries,  who  are  continually 
attempting  to  encroach  on  thole  Rights,  and  pre. 
eminences,  to  make  if  pollible  thofe  Encroachments 
ferve  as  Precedents  in  future  Negotiations :  He  is  even 
allowed  to  attempt  the  fame  on  his  Side,  to  gain  as 
much  as  he  can  for  his  own  Mafter  ;  but  he  inuft  never 
infift  on  ridiculous  or  infignificant  Pundilio’s,  which 
ferve  only  to  retard  a  Negotiation,  and  keep  thereby  the 
contrading  Parties  and  their  Subjeds  longer  in  Six¬ 
pence. 

He  /hould  never  give  up  any  Point,  which  is  not 
given  up  already  in  his  Inftrudions,  on  no  Confideration 
whatever,  without  having  received  new  ones  from  his 
Court  on  that  Subjed,  unle/s  he  lias  Charte blanche,  and 
even  then  he  muft  have  Recourfe  to  it,  if  the  Point  in 
Controver/y  is  of  great  Importance,  left  he  /hould  be 
called  to  an  Account  for  it  afterwards,  if  his  Condefcen- 
tion  /hould  chance  to  be  found  di /advantageous;  for  he 
is  always  allowed  to  go  as  far  as  he  pleafes,  and  as  he 
can  beyond  his  Commiffion,  in  favour  of  iiis  Principals, 
but  he  cannot  ad  with  too  much  Caution  in  giving  up 
any  material  Point ;  for  thofe  Condefcenfions  are  but  too 
often  the  fatal  Caufe  of  new  Difputes,  and  fometimes  of 
new  Troubles.  He  muft  alfo  take  Care  that  no  Evafion 
and  mental  Refervations,  fiiould  be  inferted  in  the  Trea¬ 
ties,  unlefs  it  is  by  himfelf  for  the  Advantage  of  his 
Principals.  For  though  he  is  indi/pen/ably  obliged  to 
put  all  in  Ufe  to  baffie  the  Finefles  and  Artifices  of  the 
other  Minifters,  he  is  not  forbid  to  have  Recourfe  to 
them  himfelf,  and  make  them  fubfervient  to  his  Pur- 
pofes  if  lie  can  5  fo  that  lie  is  allowed  to  confider  in  him¬ 
felf,  as  an  Efted  of  his  great  Dexterity,  what  appears 
to  him  as  a  Want  of  Probity  in  others  ;  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Artifices  he  ufes  be  not  a  flagrant  Breach 
of  Honour,  capable  to  render  his  Condu&  odious  to  all 
Europe ,  and  make  his  Principals  afhamed  of  it,  or  dif- 


pprove  it. 

Fie  ought  not  to  fuflFer  the  Treaties  to  be  conceived  in 
mbiguous  Terms,  which  .could  be  interpreted  to  die 
)ifad  vantage  of  thofe  who  have  intruded  him  with  the 
"are  of  their  Affairs ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  procure  that 
very  Thing  inferted  in  them  to  their  Advantage,  fiiould 
dmit  of  no  Interpretation,  GJofs,  ami  Difficulties  ; 
hough  he  may  endeavour  to  do  it  on  his  Side,  ft  thro 
he  Ncccffity  of  the  Times,  and  to  put  an  End  to  a 
Var,  in  which  his  Principals  have  not  been  iucccfsful, 
c  is  forced  to  give  up  lbnie  material  Points,  which 
nay  be  recalled  in  a  future  Treaty,  by  interpreting  the 
Articles  whereby  they  were  given  lip ;  Lr  in  inon. 
"afes  it  is  rcafbnabJe,  and  even  juft,  to  leave  Room  01 
jturc  Negotiations  i  fince  it  is  but  too  comm  on,  1 wt 
1  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  thofe  who  have  been  victorious 
tiring  the  War,  take  all  the  Advantage  they  can  ot 
icir  Succcftes,  by  making  thofe  who  have  been  buccn, 
nd  they  know  incapable  of  keeping  the  rich  any 
>ngcr,  buy  the  Peace  at  a  very  dear  Kate ;  as  rt 


TREATIES. 


propofol  to  make  the  French  do  it  in  the  Treaty  of 
Gertruderaberg,  which  die  late  King  of  France,  Louis  XIV. 

%  x  _  .  L  1  **  _ _  .  1  . .  .  .  1  t  s*  «  %  «  ■ 


r  w  /  ’ —  • 

\Voulci  never  fubmit  to  and  rather  chofe  to  abandon  his 
whole  Kingdom  to  the  Caprices  of  an  inconftant  Fortune, 
chough  /lie  had  often  frowned  upon  him  during  the 
Courfe  oi  the  War,  than  to  accept  iinjuft  and  unrealbn- 
nble  Terms  from  his  vidtorious  Enemies.  But  when  a 
Treaty  is  fee  on  foot  between  Parties,  very  near  on  a 
level,  and  with  no  other  View  than  to  maintain  Peace 
and  Tranquility  in  Europe ,  the  Minifters  are  obliged  in 
Confcience  and  Honour  to  concur  together,  to  render 
fuch  a  Treaty  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  poflible,  that 
he  who  fhall  break  it  firft  may  have  all  the  Blame  on  his 
Side ;  and  rhofe  who  have  kept  it  religioufly,  juft  Reafon 
to  complain,  and  to  ufe  all  the  Means  God  has  given 
them,  to  force  him  to  fulfil  his  Engagements. 

I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  Prudence  in  a  Prince* 
or  agreeable  to  his  Interefts  and  thofe  of  his  Subje&s, 
to  make  particular  Treaties  and  Alliances  in  Time  of 
Peace,  unlds  he  fees  him  left  in  an  imminent  Danger  of 
being  attacked  *  for  thofe  private  Treaties  and  Alliances 
feldom  fail  alarming  the  other  Powers,  and  make  them 
often  think  of  Enterprizes,  which  otherwife  they  had 
never  dreamed  of.  Thofe  private  Treaties  or  Alliances 
are  always  a  Mark  either  of  an  unquiet  Mind,  or  of 
jealoufy,  or  that  the  Faith  of  other  Princes  is  fufpedted. 
Hence  the  Counter-Treaties  made  by  thofe  Princes  to 
lirengthen  themfelves  on  their  Side  *  hence  chofe  un¬ 
expected  Invafions  made  by  thofe  among  them  who  are 
the  moft  fenfible  of  the  Affront,  and  the  leaft  inclinable 
to  Peace  *  for  which  they  cannot  be  blamed  by  an  im¬ 
partial  Mind  ;  fince  it  is  blit  too  juft  we  fhould  prevent 
our  Enemy,  if  we  be  in  a  Condition  to  do  it,  when  wc 
fee  him  ftrengthen  himfclf  to  attack  us  with. Advantage. 
Temporifations  in  thofe  Affairs  ferve  only  to  render  the 
Cafe  more  dangerous  *  for  if  we  attack  our  Enemies 
while  they  are  meditating  to  attack  us,  we  may  chance 
by  fuch  an  unexpected  Blow  to  difconcert  their  Mea- 
furcs,  and  force  them  either  to- break  their  private  Ne¬ 
gotiations,  or  to  fight  with  great  Difad  vantage  :  Tor 
thofe  they  treated  with  feeing  the  Enemy  at  their  Gates, 
before  they  are  in  a  Condition  to  repulfe  him,  are  forced 
to  drop  the  Negotiation,  and 'leave  the  Negotiator  to  be 
the  Victim  of  his  Jealoufy  ;  who  often,  uncapable  to 
fight  alone  his  own  Quarrel,  is  obliged  to  liften  to  any 

Propofais  of  an  Accommodation,  and  fometimes  to  very 
iljfadvantageous  ones.  r  ,  ;  ;  * 

never  make  private  T reaties  with  two 
Powers  rival -in  Glory,  and  whofc  refpeCtive  Interefts  are 
incompatible  *  for  as  thofe  Powers  cannot  be.  long  at 
Peace,  the  Prince  who  has  .treated  with  both,:  is  obliged 
to  dpoufe  the  Quarrel  of  one  of  them  and  defert  the 
other*  which)  cannot  be  done  without  hazarding  his 
Honour,  and  .making  of  the  Power  he  defercs  without 
Caufe  his  irreconcilable  Enemy,  who  often  is  glad  of  an 
Opportunity,  Jet  it: be  ever  fo  little  favourable,  of  treating 
with  his  principal  Enemy,  to  be  .more  at  Liberty  to  be 
revenged  of  his  falfe  Friend,  f  . ..  . 

.  A  Prince  fhpuld  never  refufe  to  enter  into  a;  Treaty, 
on  honourable  and  equitable  Terms,  to  put  an  End  to 
a  dcfti  uCtive  .War*  Jet  that  War  be  ever  fo  glorious  on 
Ills  Side  *  finep.:  none  is  fure  that  Victory, 1  which  is  as 
great  a  Gilt  as  fortune  itfelf,  fhall  always  accompany  his 
Arms  *  and  that ’favourable  Opportunity  once  neglcCtcd, 

,l  1  urn  may  .happen  in  the.  Affairs,  which  will- force  him 
perhaps  to  make  a  d [[honourable  Peace.  That  Treaty 
of  Gertrudembcrg,  above-mentioned,  is  an  InftanCc  of  it  \ 
oi  if  the  grand  Alliance  had  not  been  then  fo  much 
elevated  with  their  Succcfles,  and  had  not  rejcClcd  the 
crnr,  offered  by  the  King  of  France ,  and  propofol 

1  ,c,n  as  he  could  by  no  Means  accept,  they  had 
made  a  more  glorious  Peace  than  they  did  afterwards. 
!;uc  lac  Affairs  changing  Face  in  Spain,  by  the  great 
hucccfics  Of  the  Arms  of  PhilipV.  under  the  Command 

M  n  ,  ,  cs  oi  0rIc<m*  ‘and  of  Berwick  \  and  the 
war  mn!  viuors  routing  the  Allies  at  Benin  in  Flanders , 
'Mv  Louts  XIV,  gain  the  Point  at  Utrecht,  which  lie 
‘^  willing  to  give  up  at  Gcrtrudcmbcrg. 

Wc  J iave  had  of  late  an  Example  of  the  fame  Kind, 

V ,  ^Ln:ni  of  Hungary  had  accepted  the  Terms 
I  poled  to  iter  by  the  Emperor,  and  had  not  been 

0  much  elevated  by  the  Su cccflcs  of  her  Arms  in  Get- 
Voj.,  If. 


many,  which  were  in  Part  owing  to  the  pacifick  Difpo- 

fitions  of  the  late  Cardinal  Fleury ,  who  did  not  pufh  the 

War  at  firft  with  Vigour  as  he  could  have  done,  in  view 

of  bringing  that  great  Princefs  for  whom  he  had  all  the 

Confederation  imaginable  (and  not  more  than  fhe  de- 

lerves)  to  his  Terms  by  other  Means,  very  likely  that 

flie  had  made  a  better  Market  than  fhe  can  expeti:  to 
make  at  prefent. 

As  there  is  feldom  any  confiderable  Treaty  made, 
without  Mediators *  the  mediating  Powers  fhould  be 
very  careful  in  whofc  Hands  they  put  that  Mediation-, 

never  intruding  it  with  ignorant  and  unfkilful  Minifters, 
nor  thofe  who  are  infatuated  with  national  Prejudices, 
and  inclinable  to  Partiality  *  for  as  they  are  there  to 
compofe  Differences,-  and  reconcile  the  Parties  at  Va¬ 
riance,  they  muft  confult  the  Equity  of  the  Caufe,  and 
not  their  own  Inclination,-  or  natural  Penchant,  never 
eipoufing  the  Interefts  of  the  one  to  the  Prejudice  of  the 
other,  otherwife  than  they  arc  agreeable  to  Jnftice  and 
Keafon  ;  behaving  in  all  Occurrences  with  that  Integrity, 
Moderation,  and  Impartiality,  Affairs  of  that  Impor- 
tance  require.  I  have  always  admired  the  prudent  Con- 

cu-  y^mne^»  §en£le  Behaviour,  and  great  Dexterity 
r  ,  beoline  J^kins,  one  of  the  Minifters  Mediator 
°  .  ™  °f  Great  Britain,  Charles  II.  at  the  Treaty 
of  Nimeguen.  For  though  he  had  to  compofe  the  Dif¬ 
ferences  of  two  powerful  Houfes  rival  in  Glory,  one  of 
which,  viz.  that  of  France ,  on  account  of  her  uninter¬ 
rupted  Succeffes  during  the  whole  Courfe  of  the  War,- 
carried  her  Pretenfions  very  high  ;  and  the  other,  tho* 
always  beaten  ,  had  that  natural  Spanijh  Haughtinefsj 
which  is  always  loth  to  defeend  to  any  Condefcenfions, 
he  found  Means  notwichftanding  to  compofe  their  Dif¬ 
ferences  without  rendering  himfclf  fufpett  to  either  of 
them.  For  though  he  had  three  Colleagues  in  the 
Mediation,  viz.  MefT.  Hyde,  who  was  the  Chief  of  the 
Embaffy ,  Berkeley,  and  Sir  V/illiam  Temple ,  he  did  alone 
a  1  the  Bu finds,  -  and  had  all  the  Honour  of  the  Con- 
clufion  of  the  Treaty.  All  the  Plenipotentiaries  doin^- 
him  in  publick  all  the  Honours  due  to  the  high  Dignity 
of  his  Royal  Mafter,  and  to  his  good  Offices  as°Me- 
diat.or  *  and  having,  for  him  •  in  private  all  the  De¬ 
ference  which  his  .perfonal  Merit  deferved  *  though  he 
had  to  deal  then  with  fome  of  the  ableft  Minifters  of 
thofe  Times.  And  I  am  apt  to  think  that  it  was  in  View 
of,  his  great  Dexterity,. that  he  was  alone  intruded  with  the 
whole  Secret  of  the  ’Negotiation,  which  Dfcxtcritv  ap¬ 
peared,  in  its  greateft  Luftre,  -by  his  engaging  the  Dutch 
to  - make  a  iepamte  Treaty  with  France,  while  his  Col¬ 
leagues  were  intrbating  them  to  ftand  by  their  high  Al¬ 
lies,  viz.  the  Emperor  and  Spain,  to  the  laft,  and  con¬ 
clude  mothing- without  them. 

I  cannot  approve,  thofe  Vi  fits  of  Ceremony’ made  be^ 
tween  the  Plenipotentiaries  at  a  Gongrefs  •,  as  being  of 
no  other  Service  than  to  defer  tiieConclufion  of  a  Treaty 
and  occafion  Difputes  between  them*  fome  of  them, 
darting  always  fome  Difficulties  on  the  Precedency  *  as 
it  happened  at  that  Treaty  of  Nimeguen ,  between  the 
French  Plenipotentiaries,  and  thofe  of  the  Emperor, 
and  of  the  Elector  of  Bran  deb  our g,  where  thofe  of  France 
pretended  that  the  Imperialists  had  failed  in  the  Refpect 
due  to  the  King  their  Mafter,  and  refilled  to  treat  the 
Other  Embafladors  of  the  Elcdlor,  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  they  would  do  the  firft  *  which  caufed  fome  Trouble 
to  the  Mediator  Jenkins ,  who  found  Fault  like  wife  in 
the  Condudt  of  the Spanijh  Plenipotentiaries  on  the  fame 
Subjeft  with  regard  to  himfclf,  having  vificcd  the  Im- 
perialifts  before  him,  to  whom  he  thought  the  firft  Vi- 

iic  was  due  as  Mediator.  '  1  ’ 

All  Treaties ,  of  any  Confcqnencc,1  arc  commonly  gua¬ 
rantied  by  fome  Powers,  who  enter  into  Engagements 
to  fee  them  pun<5lually  executed  *,  and  even  oblige,  by 
open  Force,  the  comrading  Parties  to  do  it,  and  punilU 
the  Infringers :  But  they  are  not  to  come  to  thole  Ex¬ 
tremities,  till  after  they  have  ufed  pacifick  Means  to  no 
Pu rpofe ;  unlefa  they  arc  perflmded,  that  the  Delinquents 
make  n  common  Practice  of  breaking  Treaties,  and  there 

is  no  other  Means  to  bring  them  to  Realbn  but  by 
Arms. 

There  are  different  Sorts  of  Treaties,  viz.  Treaties  of 
Peace,  of  Marriage,  of  Confederacy,  of  Neutrality,  of 
Capitulation,  and  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  ;  and 

*3  K  to 
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to  gratify  the  Curiofity  of  the  Reader,  I’ll  give  here  one 
of  each,  (not  of  thofe  lately  concluded,  for  Reafons 
which  my  Subfcribers  may  be  informed  of  hereafter)  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  Treaty  of  Peace ,  concluded  at  Weftmin- 
fter,  the  gib  of  February  167-I-,  between  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  Charles  IL  end  /he  States  General  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

c  The  Fire  of  the  War  which  has  been  kindled  for 
fome  Time  between  the  moll:  ferene  and  moil  potent 
Prince  the  Lord  Charles  II.  King  of  Great  Britain , 
France ,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  and  the 
high  and  mighty  Lords  the  States  General  of  the  United 
Provinces,  having  ftill  the  fame  Heat,  not  only  almoft 
all  Chriftendom  have  alked  by  their  \  ows  and  Sighs,  that 
it  fhould  be  foon  extinguilhed  ;  but  above  all,  the  moll 
lerene  Queen  and  Regent  of  Spain,  in  View  of  the  an- 
tient  Alliance  which  has  reigned,  at  all  Times,  between 
the  Crowns  of  England  and  Spain,  to  quiet  the  Diffe¬ 
rences  excited  between  the  Kingdom  of  England,  and 
the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces ,  and  reftore 
Peace  in  them  as  foon  as  poffible.  And  as  the  faid 
States  General  have  required  as  well  by  Letters,  as  by 
repeated  Dilpatches,  that  it  fhould  pleafe  his  Britannick 
Majefty  to  hear  favourably  the  Conditions  of  Peace,  and 
have  given  (to  facilitate  the  happy  Succefs  of  the  Ne¬ 
gotiation)  to  his  Excellency  Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de 
Jottai,  and  Vclafco  Marquis  of  Frefno ,  Lord  of  the  Bed- 
Chamber  to  his  Catholick  Majefty,  and  Ambaffador  Ex¬ 
traordinary  of  the  moft  lerene  and  moft  potent  Prince, 
the  Lord  Charles  II.  King  of  Spain,  &c.  to  the  Court 
of  the  King  of  England,  and  have  given  him  already 
full  Power  to  treat  on  their  Part,  and  in  their  Name, 
aiid  to  conclude  a  Peace  for  them  with  the  moft  ferene 
King  of  Great  Britain  :  Flis  Britannick  Majefty  having 
undertook  that  War  with  no  other  View  than  to  procure 
a  fohd  and  permanent  Peace,  has  had  fucli  a  Regard  for 
rhe  Mediation  of  Madame  the  moft  ferene  Queen  and 
Regent  of  Spain ,  that  he  was  pleafed  to  gratify  on  that 
I  oint  the  Defires  of  the:  faid  States-General.  Having 
named  for  that  EO'efr,  and  to  begin  and  conclude  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  his  Majefty  and  the  faid  States 
General,  Commiffarie#,.  and  Procurators  intruded  with 
fuH  Powers  •,  he  has  given  that  Commifiion  to  his  trnfty 
and  beloved  Heneage  Baron  Finch  of  Daveniry ,  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  England'.  His  crufty  and  beloved  Tho- 
™as  V  licount  Latimer,  High  Treafurer  of  England •, 
James  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Captain  of  the  Life-Guards 
oMus  Majefty;  James  Duke  of  Ormond,  High  Steward 

°c  i- XC  ^‘.nS,s  Houfliold  ;  Henry  Earl,  erf  Sir lingt on ,  one 
of  h is  Majefty  s  principal  Secretaries  ofuState  ;  and.  his 
trufty  and  beloved  Henry  Coventry ,  .another  of  his-  Ma- 
jefly  s  principal  Secretaries  of  State.-  Which  CommiflaricS’ 
and  Deputies  having  received  from  the, faid  States-General 
oi  the  United  Provinces  the  fame  Power  given  to  the 
laid  Marquis  de  Frefno ,  have  afTembJcd,  there,  and  have 
agreed  on  the  following  Articles. 


*  » 

gainft  one  or  the  other  Party,  to  fix  ri,„  r 

T Prmc  •  rrilrr  'T'lmf  _  _  r  »  _ 


I.  That  there  fhall  be  henceforward  between  the  faid 
Loid  mod  ferene,  and  mod  potent  King  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  high  and  potent  Lords  the  States  General 
ol  the  United  1  mw/rw  a  firm,  finccre;  and  inviolable 
1  t*are‘.  Union,  and  Amity,  and  between,  their  Subjects 
rrfpecli ve-Iy,  as  well  within  as  without  Europe ,  in  ad 

the  Countries  and  Domains  of  the  one  and  the  other 
Party.  .  ,  , 

t  tIie  tkat  tbat  Union  between  the  faid 

Lord  the  King  and  the  States  General,  may  have  its 

»  **.<*■*  ** cars 

X* K, » S  '°r-  *  ■K“'b"s  « "« “  *» 

le.ieci  and  that  np  Letter,  Commifiion  or  Inftruftion- 
flul  be  delivered,  or  countenanced  uiulcr-hantl,  or  o- 

DPI]  v  hv  Mtrvfl*  r\v  r\/T~  l  r  ,  *  -  *” «i«  wn.ii  lUi  U1L  11CU  v  — 

o  V1.KC  at  .,ck  I  f1"5,  by  °"C  of  c  ,c  J  ,M  Ships,  as  to  permit  the  Embarkation  of  thofe  of  his 

of  1.1s  JntUW T.  rthc  ’i  0ht0  i  ‘VC/t  him  Subjcdts,  who  ft fall  want  to  quit  the  Place,  with  their 

contrary  it  Drill  be  DrLtV  °'-  ’IS  S,U  )|ei\s :  Flic  °n-  the.  Goods  and  Servants,  to  tranfjiort  them  according  to  the 
coiuiaiy,  IMIUJ1  be  iliicUy  enjoined  to  the  Sub  efts  of  'v~,: -- 

I  be  one  and  the  other  Nation,  to  live  together  peace- 

a  )  V  and  amiranU;  m  i.fl,,,  i>i _  r  .  ■  °  * 


Terms  ;  viz.  That  twelve  Days  after  the  ■ lVi’nS 

this  Treaty,  no  Hoftility  fhall  be  committed  Weft'0"  °r 
from  one  of  the  Ends  of  the  Britijb  Channel  ,  ,  ds> 
called  the  Soundings,  to  the  other  End  called’  At  garly 
Norway,  nor  feven  Weeks  afterwards  in  1,1 

ranean,  or  elfewhere,  from  the  ftid  Soundin'"  d,ler- 
any  Place  of  the  World,  eight  Month/’  fLnor  m 
That  if  it  (hot, Id  happen  that  after  the  faUrf  F^ 

Aft  of  Hoftility  was  committed,  in  Virtue  rf Vn-V 
lormer  Commiflion,  by  Right  of  Reprifiib  n°  ,K 

any  other  Pretence  whatever,  the  faid  A6ts  of  H  Ser 
Drall  be  reputed  unlawful,  and  the  Infrinner.H  f’W 
Peace  publickly  punifhed.  3  die 

IV.  The  faid  States  General  of  the  United  PyM  • 

acknowledge,  as  they  ought,  the  Right  which  fF 

King  ot  England  claims,  that  the  Honour  due  f  ,d 
Plag  in  the  Seas  under-mentioned,  Din II  be  done  ,  113 

and  Diall  declare  as  they  declare  at  prefect  ml  °  ; 

as  they  agree  that  all  Sorts  of  Ships  and  Ve’ftk  1  TCe’ 
mg  to  the  faid  United  Provinces,  whether  eouin.f 
War  or  not,  whether  feparately  or  in  a  Ffeet^*'  U  |in 
other  Seas,  from  the  Cape  efteemed  the  Land’s  pin  thc 
the  Middle  of  the  Cape  called  Van  Staten  in  nf  t0 
to  pafis  under  the  Wind  of  the  Ships  belonging 
faid  Lord  King  of  England,  whether  they  be  m  ,  F 

°rlV~K,’  and  carfy  theFlaS  or  Standard  of  his  iyrl'ft ' 
called  Jack,  the  faid  Ships  of  the  United  Provincial 

bring  down  the  Main  Sail,  and  do  to  the  Shine  JT 

Majefty,  the  fame  Honour,  which  the  Shinf  of  f 

faid  United  Provinces  have  always,  and  in  all  pi  ,tle 

done  to  the  Ships  of  his  Anceftors.  aces» 

V.  As  to  the  Colony  of  Surinam ,  the  Articles  a 
on  its  Rendition,  in  the  Year  16(37.’ between /fS 2 
B,am,  then  Chief  of  the  faid  Colony,  on  the  Part  of  2 
King  of  Great  Britain,  and  Abraham  Qiiirbri  on  f|,. 
Part  of  the 'States  General \  ^having  occafioned  many  D.T 
putes  and1  Differences,  whert'  they  were  to  be  exccn 

and  ever  ferved  of  Pretext  ;  to  the  laft  Mifunderftandmg 

happened  between  his  Britannick  Majefty  and  the  Statfs 
Genera  ■  tb  prevent  thofe  Sorts  of  Ihconvenieney,  the 
faid  States  General  confeht,  by  theft  Prefenrs  and 
agree  w.th-  his  Britannick  Majefty,  that  not  only  the  faid 
Articles  Draft  have  their'Tull  and  incire  Effeft  without 
any  Evafion.  or  Equivocation,  but  likewife  it  fliall  be  free 
for  his  Britannick  Majefty.  to  depute  -  to  that  Place  one  or 
fcveral  Perfons  to  fee  in  what  Condition  arc  his  SubjeHs 
fettled  there,  and  to  fix:  with  them  the  Time  of  their 
Departure.  Moreover,  hist  Majefty  will  be  at  Liberty  to 
fend  two  or-  three  Ships  ' to  tranfport  from  thence  the 
Subjifls  of,  ihis  Majefty,  .  with  their  Goods,  Effeftsand 
Servants  j. 'artd  the  Chief  w'ho  Dial!  command  there,  at 
that  Time,  for  the  faid'  States  General,  Dial)  make  no 
Laws  , whereby  it  could  be  bnafled  that  thcfiuying  or  fcl- 
lmg  of  .Lands,  the  Payment:  of  Debt's,  or  the  Exchange 
of  Goods  fhould  be- made  with  regard  ti  the  Englijb, 
than  according  to  the  Ufalge  and  Guftoms  which  have 
always  been  oblcrved,  with  -regard  to  the  other  Inhabi¬ 
tants  ■.  of  that  Colony  \  but-  that  while!  thdy  Hay  there, 
they  may  enjoy  the  fame  Laws  and  Privileges  which  thc 
other  Inhabitants  commonly '  enjoy,  and  have  thc  fame 
Right  with  them  to  bring  Actions  and  intent  Proceflcs 
for  thc*  Payment  of  what  ‘is  clue  to  them’,  and  to  make 
ail  other  Records,  Contrails  and  Stipillations.  And 
his  Britannick  Majefty  has*  -afkcd  of  the  States  General 
competent  and  authenticlc  Letters,  dircfled  to  thc  Chief 
of  that  Colony,  as  well  for  the  Departure  of  the  Evg!ijhy 

n«5  Int*  fill**  *-1.^  CL*  _ _ i_ ; 1... 


i  iiuovc-mcntionca ;  tne  win 

General  Hi  all  deliver  to  the  Chief  of  the  laid  Colony,  in 
the  'Pi me  prescribed,  the  faitl  Letters,  and  other  fufli- 
cient  Inflrudlions,  as  well  for  the  free  AdmiHion  of  the 

iZ  •.  .1  C'l  .  •  •  — ,  .  .  .  .  r  i  • 


Ordinance  of  his  Majefty. 

1  tl  V  I  I  J  -  / 


11  1  .  .  ,  . »  alujui  IJCilLC- 

ably  am  . im, cably,  „,  what  Place  foever  they  meet. 

III.  And  bccaufe  rhe  Dillanres  of  Places  are  fucli 

I  H  lit  i  IJ  -  I  1  .  -  1  I  ■  t  ^  v  1  ^ 


. .  . .  v/#  MU 

VJ.  Ic  is  -  ajfo  mutually  agreed,  that  all  the  r.ands 
Ille‘s  Cities,  Ports,  Caftles  or  Ports,  which  one  ol  rhe 

that  it  is  imnnffihlr  rlv.i  fuf  F  /  V"  “,c  ,WI1’  Tactics  lhalj  rake,  or  may  have  taken  of  the  other,  fincc 

other  n l oi i Jcl  ?ccci ‘'i r  "  c  l^r  °f  thc, ' Tl1  thc  thc  ginning  of  this  laft  .  and  unhappy  War,  either  in 

their  Mailers  ir  Iris  Iwi  ‘  iUnf  imc’  c  1G  ^rc'c,'a  t>l  Europe  or  dluvvhere,  and  before  the  Expiration  of  the 

J  lollilities  and  Viol^nrfc'wr  ^  l)l!°^cr  to  Prcvc,lt  ^  ‘  Tyrms  above-mentioned,  with  regard  to  the  Collation 

‘  V  o,cnu!l  wilIch  coukl  bc  committed  a-  of  all  AJAs  of  llolliliry,  lliall  be  rdlorcd  to  the  Pro- 

^  prictor 
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jetor  and  firft  Matter,  in  the  fame  Condition  they*  II 
found  at  the  Time  of  the  Publication  of  the  Peace. 
From  which  Time  the  Inhabitants  fhall  neither  be  plun- 
dered  or  robbed  ;  neither  fhall  it  be  permitted  to  demo- 
i  fh  die  Fortifications,  carry  away  the  Powder  and  other 
Ammunitions  which  were  in  the  Cattle  or  Fort  at  the 
Time  of  the  Capture. 

VII.  That  theTreaty  ol  Breda,  made  in  the  Year  1667, 

^  like  wife  all  other  former  Treaties,  confirmed  by  the 

faid  Treaty,  fhall  be  renewed,  and  remain  in  their  full 
and  entire  Vigour,  as  they  contradift  in  ho  Manner  to 
the  prefent  Treaty. 

VIII.  That  the  Treaty  of  Marine ,  made  at  the  Hague 
between  the  faid  Parties,  in  the  Year  1668,  fhall  be 
continued  nine  Months  after  the  Publication  of  this  ;  un- 
lefs  it  he  provided  otherwife  by  the  following  Treaty. 
That,  moreover,  what  mutt  be  changed  in  that  Affair, 
jliall  be  referred  to  the  Commifiioners,  who  fliall  decide 
in  the  following  Articles,  what  regards  the  Commerce 
v/hich  fliall  be  carried  on  in  the  Eaft- Indies.  That  if 
thofe  Committaries,  three  Months  after  their  meeting, 
cannot  agree  on  the  Conditions  of  a  new  T reaty  of 
Marine ,  then  that  Affair  fhall  be  referred  to  the  Arbi¬ 
tration  of  the  moft  ferene  Queen  of  Spain ,  as  in  the 
following  Articles  the  Advice  of  her  faid  Majefty  fhall 
be  followed,  with  regard  to  the  Regulation  of  a  Com¬ 
merce  in  the  Eaft- Indies. 

IX.  And  as  not  only  the  Plenty  but  the  Peace  like- 
wife,  of  the  one  and  the  other  Nation,  depends  much  on 
both  Sides  on  a  Liberty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation, 
the  one  and  the  other  Parties  mutt  have  nothing  more 
at  Heart,  than  to  make  a  good  Regulation  for  the  faid 
Commerce,  particularly  for  that  of  the  Eaft- Indies.  And 
becaufe  the  Thing  is  of  a  great  Confequence,  there  fliall 
want  much  more  Time  to  make  Articles  which  may  be 
firm,  permanent  and  proper  to  ettablifh  the  Repofe  and 
Security  of  both  Parties  ;  but  efpecially  the  State  of  Eu¬ 
rope  being  fuch,  that  moft  of  its  Countries'  figh  as  much  . 
after  the  Peace,  as  the  two  Parties  engaged  in  the  prefent 
War*,  in  that  Co nfi deration,  the  faid  Lord  King  of 
Great  Britain ,  willing  to  favour  the  Defires  of  the  faid 
States  General ,  has  confented  that  an  equal  Number  of 
Committaries  fhould  be  named  on  both  Sides,  and  that 
thofe  of  the 1  States  General  be  Tent  to  London ,  to  treat 
with  thofe  of  his  Britannick  Majefty,  and  that  in  three 
Months  after  the  Publication  of  this  Treaty  ;  which 
Commiifiiries  fliall  be  to  the  Number  of  Six  on  each 
Side.  That  if  three  Months  after  they  have  conferred 
together,  their  Negotiation  is  not  fo  happy  as  to  bring 
the  Treaty  to  a  Conclufion,  the  Decifion  of  the  •Difficul¬ 
ties  happened  between  them,  fhall  be  referred  to  the 
moft  ferene  Queen  Madame  the  Regent  of 1  Spain,  who 
fhall  name  eleven  Committaries,  with  an  Obligation-  to 
both  Parries^,  to  follow,  indifferently,  what  the  greateft' 
Number  of  them  fliall  have  determined  ;  on  Condition, 
notwith (landing,*  they  give  their  Advice  in  fix  Months 
Time,  to  reckon  from  the  firft  Day  of  their  meeting, ' 
and  three  Months  fince  the  moft  ferene  Queen  and  Re¬ 
gent  of  Spain,  fliall  have  accepted  that  Arbitration. 

X.  Things  being  thus  agreed,  by  the  Care  of  the 
mod  ferene  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  ;  it  has  been  con¬ 
cluded,  that  the  (fhid  States  General,  fliall  pay- -to  his 
Britannick  Majefty,'  the  Sum  of  eight  hundred' J  theta  land 
Fatacoons  in  the  Manner  following,  viz.  the  fourth ‘Part 
thereof,  immediately  after,  the  Exchange  of  the  Ratifica¬ 
tions  of  this  Treaty  ;  and  the  reft,  in  equal  Portions,  the 
tliree  Years  following. 

1  XI.  That  the  faid  Lord  King  of  Great  Britain ,*  and  the 
faid  high  and  mighty  Lords  the  ‘  States  General  of  the 
united  Provinces,  fhall  obferve  finccrcly,  and  faithfully, 

,  ami  every  one  of  the  Articles  contained  in  this  Treaty, 
and  take  Card  to  caufc  them  to  be  obferv’d  by  their  Sub- 
without  any  direct  or  indirect  Contravention  to  it, 
on  their  Part,  or  on  that  of  their  Subjects  or  Inhabitants. 
As  like  wife,  they  fliall  ratify  all  and  every  one  of  the 
Points,  here  above  agreed  upon,  by  Letters 'Patent, 
ligned  with  their  Hands,*  fealed  with  their  great  Seal, 
ond  conceived  and  written  in  good  and  due  Form,  and 
ihall  deliver  them  reciprocally,  after  the  Publication  of 
the  Prefent s,  or  fooncr  (if  poflible)  or  (hall  cauJe  them 
to  be  delivered  faithfully,  really,  and  effectively. 

XII.  Laftly,  immediately  after  the  mutual  and  re¬ 


ciprocal  Exchange  of  the  faid  Ratifications,  the  Peace 
fhall  be  pubhfhed  in  four  and  twenty  Hours,  after  the 
Ratifications  exchanged,  and  delivered. 

.  Done  at  Weftmtnfter^  the  9th  of  February  167 3  4. 

It  was  figned  and  fealed, 

(L.  S.)  H.  Finch. 

(L.  S.)  Latimer. 

(L.  S.)  Monmouth . 

(L.  S.)  Orpi ond.  M.  Marquis  d* el  Frefno. 

(L.  S.)  Arlington.  (L.  S.) 

(L.  S.)  Coventry . 

Secret  Articles  of  the  preceding  Treaty  of  Peace. 

That  the  Alliance  and  Amity  between  the  moft  ferene 
Prince  the  Lord  Charles  II.  King  of  Great  Britain , 
France ,  and  Ireland ,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  and 
the  high  and  mighty  Lords  the  States  General,  may  be 
the  much  more  firm  and  better  founded,  and  to  facilitate 
the  Overture  of  a  fecure  and  lading  Peace  in  Chriftendom  ; 
befides  all  the  Points  agreed  upon  by  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  lately  made  and  concluded  between  the  two  Na¬ 
tions  ;  it  has  been  agreed  by  this  fecret  Article,  that  none 
of  the  faid  Parties  fliall  give,  nor  Hitter  to  be  given  by 
their  Subjects  and  Inhabitants,  Succours,  Favour,  or 
Advice,  direftly  or  indireftly,  either  by  Sea  or  Land,  or 
frefh  Water;  moreover,  that  he  fhall  not  furnifh,  nor 
allow  that  his  Subjects  and  the  Inhabitants  of  his  Lands 
and  Demains,  fhall  furnilh  to  the  Enemies  of  the  o- 
ther  Party,  of  what  Quality  or  Condition  whatfoever. 
Soldiers,  Sailors,  Provifions,  Canons,  Gun-powder,  or 
other  Ammunitions  of  War,  and  the  prefent  Article  fhall 
have  the  fame  Force  and  Vigour,  as  if  it  was  inferted  in 
the  aforefaid  Treaty  of  Peace,  provided,  notwithftand- 
ing,  that  it  be  in  Cafe  it  does,  in  no  Manner,  derogate 
to  any  of  theClaufes  contained  in  the  faid  Treaty  :  More¬ 
over,  it  fliall  be  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  aforefaid 
moft  ferene  King  of  Great  Britain ,  &c.  and  the  faid 
Ldrdsv  the  States  General  at  the  Time  of  the  Ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Treaty,  which  has  been  concluded  this 
Day. 

’  .  Done  at  Weft m  infer,  the  9th  of  February  1673-4. 

m  J 

;  Sign’d  and  fealed,  as  above; 

It' is  to  be  obferv’d  here,  en  pajfant,  that  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  England ,  compofed  then,  in  parr,  of  the  Off- 
fpring  of  the  glorious  AJfer tors  of  the  good  old  Caufe ,  who 
liad  cutoff  their  King’s  Head,. to  ettablifh  among  them 
thd  Reign  of  King  Refits  ;  and  had  been  glad  of  an  Op¬ 
portunity  of  reftoring  that  Kingdom  by  the  fame  Means, 
forced  Charles  II.  to  make  this  Treaty  with  the  Dutch , 
contrary  to  all  Sentiments  of  Honour  and  Juftice  ;  fince 
he  was  at  thae-TSme  in  Alliance  with  France ,  which  lie 
had  not  the  lead  Reafon  to  break,  fince  his  moft  Cbri- 
fliaiv  Majefty,  on  his  Side,  had:  faithfully  and  rcligioufly 
fulfilled  all  the  Engagements  he  had  entered  into,  ami 
had  cxcufcd  his  Britannick  Majefty.  from  fulfilling  fevcral 
of  them,  con feious  •  that  his  Parliament  refufed  him  the 
Supplies  neceffary  to  do  it.  But  thole  zealous  Patriots 
knew;  that  if  they  could  be  capable  once  to  break  the 
ftriCb  Union  and  firiccrcFriendfliip,  which  fublifted  then 
between  the  two  Kings,  they  could  be  foon  in  a  Condi¬ 
tion  to  execute  their : pernicious  Defigns  againft  their  So¬ 
vereign,  and  make:  him  (hare,  perhaps,  the  unhappy 
Fate'  of  his  Royal'  Father.  But  they  were  happily  dil- 

pointed  ;  for  ■  though  King  Charles  made  this ‘(operate 
T  reaty  with  the  Dutch,  which  was  a  formal  Breach  of 
the  Treaty  of  Alliance  between-  him  and  the  King  of 
France ,  that  Breach  did  not  cauiei  the  lead  Alteration  in 
their  Friendfhip  ;  his’  moll  Chriftian  Majefty  knowing 
perfectly  well,  that  the  King -of  Great  Britain  had  been 
forced  to  it  by  a  Parliament  of  Fuftious  and  Republicans, 
who  were  entering  the  Road  to  Rebellion,  which  their 
Parricide  Anceftors  had  (hewed  them  :  Therefore,  thofe 
who  expedted  to  outwit  their  King,  were  ihemfelvcs  out¬ 
witted  at  Jail,  by  his  faithful  and  wife  Mimllers ;  for  un¬ 
der  the  Aufpiccs  of  that  Treaty  with  the  Dutch,  and  in 
hopes  of  a  Hidden  Rupture  with  France,  for  which  great 
Preparations  were  made,  they  granted  the  Supplies  ne- 

c diary  to  carry  it  on  with  Vigour,  which  was  what  the 

King 
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King  wanted  moft *,  for  till  then  they  had  almoft  always 
took  Care  to  keep  him  very  poor,  as  they  had  done  his 
Father  before  him ;  while,  at  the  fame  Time,  he  nego¬ 
tiated,  under  Hand,  another  feperate  Treaty  between 
France  and  the  Dutch ,  which  was  concluded  before  his 
Forces  could  take  the  Field,  and  which  was  a  very  good 
Excufe  for  him  to  keep  his  Forces  at  home. 

I  cannot  help  blaming  the  Conduct  of  a  Nation  who 
while  they  have  a  good  King  careful  of  the  Lives  and 
Fortunes  of  his  Subjects,  and  to  make  them  enjoy  the 
Fruits  of  their  Labours,  and  Induftry,  without  Fear  and 
Danger,  endeavours  to  live  in  Amity  with  the  Princes 
hi*  Neighbours,  and  difarni  his  moft  formidable  Ene¬ 
mies,  clog  the  Wheels  of  his  Government,  and  tired  of 
their  own  Happinefs,  call  to  Arms,  with  no  other  View 
than  to  make  him  fit  uneafy  on  his  Throne,  when  they 
know  at  the  fame  Time  that  War  carries  after  her 
Slaughter,  Devaluation,  and  Horror  •,  and  that  if  their 
Prince  fuflers  by  it,  they  muft  themfelves  fuffer  a  great 
deal  more  ;  fmee,  without  mentioning  the  vaft  Expences 
they  mu  ft  be  at  to  carry  it  on,  they  are  expo  fed  daily  to 
be  plundered  by  the  Enemy,  and  their  Lives  or  thole  of 
their  Fellow-Countrymen,  to  the  moft  imminent  Danger, 

I  am  not  furprized  to  fee  an  ambitious  Prince  undertaking 
every  Day  new  Conquefts,  and  facrificing  the  Lives 
and  Fortunes  of  his  Subjects,  and  gathering  his  imagi¬ 
nary  Laurels,  in  Fields  which  have  been  overflowed  with 
their  Blood  ^  but  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  Subjects  who 
are  confcious  (unlels  their  unjuft  Prejudices  have  dark¬ 
ened  their  Underftanding  or  ftlenced  their  Reafon)  that 
they  muft  be  the  moft  expofed,  and  bear  the  whole 
Burthen,  can  wifti  for  a  War,  which  in  all  Ages  has  al¬ 
ways  been  reprefenced  as  a  Scourge  from  Heaven.  There 
are  jutt  Wars,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  never  fo  but 
when  undertaken  to  defend  our  own  Frontiers,  affert  an 
unqueftionable  Right,  when  it  cannot  be  done  otherwife, 
repel  Force  by  Force,  and  take  a  juft  Revenge  of  a  grofs 
Affront :  All  other  Wars  are  unjuft,  and  thofe  who 
have  been  acceffary  to  it,  accountable  to  the  Tribunal 
of  that  juft  and  impartial  Judge,  where  Difioyalty  will 
find  no  Accefs,  for  all  the  Diforders  it  has  cauled. 

To  prevent  the  Conciufiorv  of  this  feparate  Treaty 
of  Peace,  between  England  and  Holland ,  the  Marquis 
de  Ruvigny,  then  Envoy  extraordinary  of  France  to  the 
Court  of  England  prefented  the  following  Memorial  to 
his  Britannick  Majefty. 

The  Marquis  de  Ruvigny ,  Envoy  Extraordinary  of 
the  moft  Cbriftian  King  to  the  King  of  Great  'Britain , 
having  made  Reflection  on  the  Solicitations  of  the  Dutch , 
to  break  the  Union  between  France  and  England ,  and  on 
the  Declaration  of  the  Intentions  of  his  Britannick  Ma- 
jefty  to  this  prefenr  Time,  as  well  by  the  Speeches  made 
by  his  Majefty  to  both  Houfcs  of  his  Parliament,  as  by 
his  Anfwer  to  the  Letter  of  the  States  General  of  the 
United  Provinces ,  finds  himfelf  obliged  to  reprefen t  to 
his  Majefty,  that  the  King  his  Matter  having  made  a 
ftrift  Alliance  with  him,  by  the  ‘Treaty  of  the  12th  of 
February  1672,  to  bring  down  the  Pride  and  formidable 
Power  of  the  Dutch,  in  which  all  the  World  knows, 
that  England  is  much  more  intcreftcd  than  France ;  his 
Britannick  Majefty  knows  better  than  any  body  clfe, 
that  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  has  failed  in  none  of  his 
Promifes  with  regard  to  the  War  by  Land,  nor  to  join¬ 
ing  his  Forces  to  thofe  of  the  Englijh  by  Sea,  nor  to  the 
large  Sums  of  Money  he  had  promiJcd  to  eafe  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  of  Parc  of  the  Charges  of  the  Maritime  War,  hav¬ 
ing  not  only  obferved  punctually,  and  fatisfied  to  every 
Thing,  but  exceeded  bcfidcs  all  his  Promifes  \  becaufe 
his  Britannick  Majefty  being  obliged  by  the  Treaty  to 
raife  and  maintain  at  his  own  Ex pence  6000  Land  Forces  \ 
lus  Moft  Chriflian  Majefty,  at  his  Rcqueft,  cxcufcd 
him  of  that  Succours,  for  the  firft  Campaign,  but  did 
bear  nlmoft  alone  all  the  Charges,  and  was  at  all  the 
Expences  to  iranfport  the  Englijh  Forces  to  carry  on  the 
War  by  Sea  and  Land  \  nothing  having  been  done  on 
the  Part  of  his  Moft  Chriltian  Majefty,  nor  like  wife  of 
his  Britannick  Majefty,  but  jointly  by  the  Advice  and  Con* 
lent  of  the  two  Kings,  and  in  conceit  with  their  Mini- 
Iters.  And  his  molt  Chriltian  Majefty,  in  particular, 
has  always  publicity  declared,  that  he  would  make  nei¬ 
ther  Peace  nor  Truce,  but  with  the  Con  Pent  of  England , 
as  the  two  Kings  were  obliged  by  the  Treaty  ;  and  to 


the  entire  Satisfaction  of  his  Britannick  Male/L  ^ 
Dutch,  on  their  Pari:,  inftead  of  following  the  •£„/*  - 
ed  Ways  in  femblable  Negotiations  of  p cace  ft2m; 
very  indirectly  to  caufe  a  Divifion,  not  only 
France  and  England,  but  likewife  between  his  En/J,  *1 
Majefty  and  his  Subjeds.  The  firft  thine  t[)ev  i'.f 

was  to  publifh  in  England,  by  Means  oftheir  StV 
(fome  of  whom  were  taken  afterwards)  that  the  T  )lCS’ 
tion  of  the  two  Kings  was  to  introduce  in  the  Kined^ 
a  defpotick  and  arbitrary  Power,  (the  ufual  Cant  to  /T 
Day)  and  change  the'  Religion.  And  the  other  tl  ” 
made  feveral  Propofitions  to  his  Britannick  Majefty  ^ 

induce  and  engage  him  to  treat  with  them  feparatelv° 
to  the  Exclufion  of  France ,  with  general  Offers  of  «  ^ 
of  the  Conditions  which  England  could  have  infilled  ud  ^ 
On  which  his  Majefty  having  remarked,  with  Jufti 
in  his  Anfwer  to  their  firft  Letter,  that  fuch  Propofitio^ 
were  dire&Jy  contrary  to  his  Honour,  fince  they  waoce  I 
to  engage  him  to  treat  feparately  to  the  Exclufion  of  f 
confiderable  an  Ally,  as  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty° 
whole  Alliance  he  had  fo  much  Reafon  to  be  fausfied 
with  •,  while  themfelves  declared  they  could  not  treat  to  the 
Exclufion  of  fome  Allies,  with  whom  they  had  contracted 
an  Alliance  fome  Months  before.  And  on  the  other  Part 
his  Britannick  Majefty,  to  prevent  all  Fear  and  Jea/oufy 
which  the  Enemies  wanted  to  give  him  of  his  Alliance 
with  France ,  declared  publicldy  to  botli  Houfcs  of  Par¬ 
liament,  the  Sincerity  of  his  Intentions  againft  thofe  In¬ 
trigues,  defiring  them  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  both 
Houfes,  to  whom  he  could  declare  the  true  End  of  that 
Treaty ,  that  after  having  been  thoroughly  acquainted 

with  what  has  happened  on  either  Side,  they  m]o-hc 
make  a  ferious  Reflection  upon  it,  and  give  him  their 
Advice  and  Afiiftance,  as  much  for  the  Honour  of  hjs 
Majefty,  as  for  the  Advantage  of  the  whole  Na¬ 
tion  *,  recommending  them  at  the  fame  Time  to  pro¬ 
vide  all  Things  neceffary  for  the  Continuation  of  the 
War,  or  to  make  an  advantageous  Peace.  During  that 
Time  the  Dutch ,  who.  fearched  only  to  amufe  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  with  Propofitions  and  Writings,  were  ftrengthning 
themfelves  with  Ships  and  new  Allies,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevent  the  Naval  Forces  being  put  to  Sea.  After  they 
had  fent  to  the  Spanijh  Embaffador  a  firft  Reply  to  the 
firft  Anfwer  of  his  Britannick  Majefty,  in  Terms  which 
obliged  that  Minifter  to  fend  it  back,  without  prefen  ting 
it  *,  they  fent  him  a  .fecond,  conceived  in  more  civil 
Terms  than  the  firft,  whereby  they  had  the  Alfurance 
(to  lay  nothing  more)  to  infift,  contrary  to  the  Declara¬ 
tion  his  Britannick  Majefty  had  made  in  the  View  of  ail 
Europe ,  to  enter  into  no  Treaty  without  France  \  and  to 
prefs  him  on  ,  that  Point pretending  againft  all  Truth, 
and  againft  the  Affurances  of  his  Majefty,  and  of  their 
Proceeding ,  at  the  Affembly  of  Cologn ,  that  the  moft 
Chriftian  King  had  offered  to  treat  to  the  Exclufion  of 
his  Majefty  5  when  he  wjver  heard,  and  has  never 
liftened  to  ■  any  Propofitions  of  Peace,  but  with  the 
Confent,  and  in  Concert’  with  his  Majefty,  and  on  Con¬ 
dition  that  the  Dutch  Ihoukl  give  him,  and  to  the  Eng* 
lijh  Nation,  an  entire  Satisfaction.  And  as  his  Britan¬ 
nick  Majefty,  agreeable  to  his  Prudence,  and  to  the  Con¬ 
fidence  he  has  in  his  Parliament  (as  in  his  great  Council) 
has  found  proper  to  communicate  to  them  the  Letter 
and  Propofitions  of  the  Dutch ,  as  he  has  done  likewife 
the  Treaties  ..with  France ,  recommending  to  them  liis 
Honour,  and  that  of  the  Jiuglijh  Nation,  which  lie  con- 
feffes  intcreftcd  in  that  Affair. 

Things  being  in  that  Condition,  and  the  Parliament 
ready  to  deliberate  on  fhat  Point,  the  faid  Envoy  will 
not  put  to  the  Teft,  whether  it  be  the  true  and  royal 
Intcrcft  of  his  Majefty,  his  Obligation,  and  that  ol  the 
Nation,  to  continue  the  War  againft  the  Dutch*  and 
lofe  no  Opportunities  to  reduce  them  to  fuch  Conditions, 
that  it  will  not  be  in  their  Power  afterwards  to  dilute 
and  make  War  (as  they  do)  for  the  Power  and  Domina¬ 
tion  of  the  Sea,  and  to  encroach  all  the  Commerce  to 
themfelves.  Or  if  it  be  more  advantageous  for  Engana 
to  make  a  Peace,  if  the  Conditions  which  the  l)ut(> 
propofc  are  latisfattory,  fince  they  leem  to  limitatc  the 
Honours  of  the  Flag  in  the  Briiijh  Seas,  by  general 
Terms  \  that  to  this  Day  they  poll  pone  the  Cone  ml  ion 
of  the  Regulations  in  the  Fuji- Indies  and  other  Han:s, 


to  other  Times  (as  they  did  at  Breda)  without  any  P1^ 
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proportion,  which  could  engage  them  to  any  Thing : 
And  they  have  offered  nothing  lately  relating  to  the 
fjfhery,  revoking  in  fo me  Manner  the^ Declaration-  they 
had  made  to  the  Mediators  at  Cologn ,  that  they  would 
no£  refufe  to  fubmit  themfelves  on  that  Point,  to  the 

parliament  of  England. 

Thele  are  the  Interefts  of  the  Englijh  Nation  who 
know  very  well  how  to  examine  and  keep  Treaties ,  and 
that  they  are  not  to  interfere  other  wife  in  the  Affairs  of 
their  Allies,  but  by  fupporting  and  aflifting  them  in  their 

juft  Pretenfions. 

J  But  the  faid  Envoy  finds  himfelf  obliged  to  intreat  his 
Britannick  Majefty,  as  he  actually  intreats  him,  and  afks 
him  in  t^ie  ^ame  of  the  King  his  Mafter,  that  in  Con¬ 
formity  to  what  his  Majefty  has  declared  to  the  whole 
V/orld,  and  particularly  to  the  Dutch ,  he  would  declare 
more  exprefly  to  his  Parliament,  that  his  Honour  and 
his  Reputation  do  not  permit  him  to  treat  to  the  Exclu- 
fion  of  France  ;  and  while  they’ll  examine  the  Treaties 
made  between  the  two  Crowns,  and  the  Propofitions  of 
the  Dutch  which  his  Majefty  has  communicated  to  them, 
that  he  may  take  more  becoming  Refolutions ;  he  would 
recommend  to  them  again  that  without  any  Delay,  they 
advance  what  is  neceflary  for  the  Continuation  of  the 
War,  in  order  to  make  an  advantageous  and  fure  Peace, 
was  it  only  but  to  prevent  the  ra(h  Enterprizes  of  the 
Dutch,  and  hinder  them  from  adting  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  they  did,  while  the  Treaty  of  Breda  was  on  the  Point 
of  being  concluded  and  figned.  And  the  faid  Envoy 
declares,  on  his  Part,  to  his  Britannick  Majefty,  and  he 
to  his  Parliament,  and  to  the  whole  Nation,  that  the 
Moft  Chriftian  King  remains  always  in  the  fame  Senti¬ 
ment  of  keeping  faithfully  the  Treaty  of  the  ftridt  Al¬ 
liance  with  England ,  either  to  continue  the  War,  as  it 
(hall  be  judged  more  advantageous  for  the  Nation,  or  to 
make  a  Peace  in  Concert,  on  fuch  Conditions  which 
could  be  adjufted  by  the  Advice  of  the  fame  Parliament, 
and  which  (hall  be  judged  more  advantageous  to  the  two 
Kingdoms ;  and  to  a  Sufpenfion  of  Arms  by  Sea,  while 
the  Treaty  lafts.  His  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  wifhing 
no  lefs  the  Advantage  of  his  Britannick  Majefty  and  his 
Subjects,  than  his  own. - London, ,  the  30th  of  Ja¬ 

nuary,  Old  Style,  1674. 

This  Memorial  was  only  for  Form’s  Sake ;  for  the 
feparate  Treaty  with  the  Dutch  was  near  concluded, 
when  it  was  prefented  ;  and  the  King  of  France  did  it 
with  no  other  View  than  to  ihew  to  the  moft  fenfible, 
and  lefs  prejudiced  Part  of  the  Englijh  Nation,  that  no¬ 
thing  but  Fanaticifm,  and  a  Spirit  of  Difloyalty  could 
engage  the  Parliament  to  force  the  King  to  break  his 
Alliance  with  France ,  againft  his  Honour  and  Reputa¬ 
tion  in  particular,  and  that  of  the  whole  Nation  in 
general. 

The  Dutch ,  who  have  always  been  very  great  Nego¬ 
tiators,  had  concluded  two  Years  before,  the  following 
Treaty  of  Alliance,  Amity,  Confederacy,  Commerce, 
and  Navigation,  with  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  to 
whom  they  have  always  proved  very  ungrateful,  fince 
they  were  indebted  for  all  their  Grandeur  to  his  Grand¬ 
father  Henry  IV.  called  the  Great. 

A  Treaty  of  Amity,  Confederacy,  Navigation ,  and  Com¬ 
merce ,  concluded  between  the  King  of  France,  and  Meff, 
the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces ;  Paris, 
April  27,  1662. 

The  Aftc&ion  which  the  Moft:  Chriftian  King  at  the 
Example  of  the  Kings  his  Prcdcccflors  has  always  had 
for  the  Good  and  Profperity  of  the  State  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  the  Pafllon  which 
the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces  have  always 
preferved  for  the  Grandeur  of  France ,  with  Sentiments 
of  Gratitude  for  the  Obligations  and  confidentblc  Acl van¬ 
tages  they  have  received  ;  have  maintained  in  fuch  a 
Manner  the  good  Intelligence  between  his  Majefty,  and 
the  faid  Lords  States,  and  fo  free  and  perfect  a  Corrc- 
Ipondencc  between  their  Subjects  for  fcveral  Years 

pall,  Wr. 

In  which  Preamble  it  is  found,  1.  That  the  States  G c- 
vtral  confefs  them  (elves  the  Obligations  they  have  to  the 
Grown  of  France :  And  %,  That  they  were  not  (tiled 
yet  by  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  High  and  Mighty 
*wd$ ;  but  only  the  Lords  States  General  j,  which  was 

Vo!,,  JL 
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a  Title  higher  than  that  they  had  under  his  Father 
Louis  XIII.  who  in  all  the  Treaties  he  concluded  with 
them  (which  are  in  great  Number)  called  them  only 
Meflieurs  the  States  General.  The  Treaty  being  in  no 
manner  interrefting,  I  pafs  it  over  in  Silence  to  come  to 
the  famous  one  of  Pifa ,  concluded  in  that  City  the  2 2d 
of  February  1 664,  between  the  Pope  Alexander  VII.  and 
Louis  XIV.  King  of  France ,  on  Occafion  of  the  Infults 
done  to  the  Lady  of  the  Duke  of  Crequi ,  the  French 
Embafiador  at  the  Court  of  Rome  ;  where  the  Curious 
will  fee,  that  the  Court  of  France  is  not  fo  much  bigotted 
to  that  of  Rome,  as  to  luffer  patiently  its  Infults. 

Treaty  of  Pisa,  between  our  holy  Father  the  Pope 

Alexander  VII.  and  the  moll  high ,  moft  excellent ,  and 

moft  potent  Prince  Louis  XIV.  by  the  Grace  of  God ,  wo  ft 

Chriftian  King  of  France  and  Navarre. 

The  Detestable  Outrage,  committed  in  Rome 
by  the  Corfican  Soldiers  the  20th  of  Auguft  1662,  againft: 
M.  the  Duke  of  Crequi ,  Embafiador  Extraordinary  of 
the  Moft  Chriftian  King,  having  given  to  his  Majefty  a 
juft  Subject  of  Difpleafure,  and  caufed  a  very  great  Sor¬ 
row  to  his  Holinefs :  His  faid  Holinefs,  as  a  Father  jea¬ 
lous  of  the  Honour  of  his  Child,  defiring  to  repair  en¬ 
tirely  fuch  an  Injury  done  to  the  firft-born  of  the  Church 
in  the  Perfon  of  his  Embafiador,  in  order  to  maintain 
on  his  Side,  as  well  as  his  Majefty  on  his,  a  perfedt  Intelli¬ 
gence,  and  prevent  all  the  Evils  which  Chriftendom 
4  could  fuffer  from  the  Sequel  of  that  Accident,  has  given 
full  Power  and  entire  Faculty  to  M.  Rafponi »  to  agree 
with  the  Plenipotentiary  of  the  moft  Chriftian  King, 
of  the  Satisfa&ions  due  to  his  Majefty  for  fo  great  an 
Outrage.  And  M.  de  Bourlemont  being  furnilhed 
with  the  fame  full  Power  from  his  Majefty,  for  the 
fame  Ends  ;  the  faid  Plenipotentiaries,  after  the  refpec- 
tive  Communications  of  their  Powers,  of  which  they  are 
remained  fatisfied,  have  adjufted,  concluded,  and  deter¬ 
mined  the  following  Articles. 

I.  His  Holinefs,  to  (hew  his  paternal  Affedtion  to 
his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  and  in  Confideration  of 
what  (hall  be  ftipulated,  and  fettled  by  the  prefent 
Treaty ,  immediately  after  the  figning  thereof,  with  De¬ 
liberation,  and  with  the  Confent  of  the  facred  College, 
(hall  difincamerate ,  i.  e.  revoke,  and  annul  the  Incamc - 
ration  of  the  States  of  Caftro  and  Ranciglione ,  and  of  all 
their  Annexes,  Appurtenances,  and  Dependences,  and 
grant  at  the  fame  Time  to  M.  the  Duke  of  Parma ,  a 
Delay  of  eight  Years,  conformably  to  that  which  was 
granted  him  by  the  Contradt  patted  between  the  Reve¬ 
rend  Apoftolical  Chamber  and  him,  in  which  Time  he 
will  be  allowed  to  recover  and  redeem  the  faid  States,  in 
returning  and  paying  effectually  one  Million  fix  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-nine  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty 
Crowns,  due  to  thej Apoftolical  Chamber  according  to  the 
faid  Contradt  ;  and  moreover,  to  oblige  the  King,  (hall 
give  to  the  faid  Duke  the  Power  of  making  that  Re¬ 
demption,  and  to  pay  the  faid  Sum  in  two  different  Pay¬ 
ments;  in  fuch  a  Manner  that  having  made  the  firft  Pay¬ 
ment  one  half  of  the  faid  States  (hall  be  accounted  redeem¬ 
ed,  and  he’ll  be  intitled  to  take  Pottettion  of  them,  and 
enjoy  them  freely;  the  other  half  remaining  in  the  Power 
of  the  Apoftolical  Chamber,  till  the  Payment  of  the 
Surplus.  And  that  the  Divifion  which  is  to  be  made  of 
the  faid  Eftates  into  two  equal  Portions,  may  be  made 
foon,  in  two  Months,  reckoning  from  the  Day  of  the 
Ratification  of  the  prefGnt  Treaty,  the  Parties  fhall  agree 
on  Viewers  to  make  that  Partition  with  a  common  Ac¬ 
cord,  and  declare  the  Appurtenances  and  Annexes  of 
each  Portion,  leaving  to  the  Choice  of  the  faid  Duke  to 
redeem  the  Part  he  pleafes ;  and  if  the  Viewers  do  not 
agree  in  fix  Months  after  their  Elcdlion,  either  the  faid 
Duke  fhall  regulate  himfelf  the  Partition  of  the  faid 
Eftates  in  two  equal  Portions,  which  being  thus  made, 
it  (hail  belong  to  the  Apoftolical  Chamber  to  preferibe 
to  the  (aid  Duke  the  Proportion  he  (hall  redeem  firft, 
paying  half  the  faid  Sum  ;  the  other  Portion  remaining 
in  the  Power  of  the  Chamber,  till  he  has  paid  the  Sur¬ 
plus  of  the  faid  Sum  in  the  Time  granted  to  him ;  or 
the  faid  Duke  refufing  to  make  him  left  that  Partition, 
and  to  accept  that  Offer ;  in  that  Cafe  the  Chamber 
(hall  make  the  two  Parts,  and  it  will  be  free  for  the  faid 
j  2  K  Duke 
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Duke  to  chufe  which  of  the  two  he’ll  be  willing  to  re¬ 
deem  firft,  and  fhall  be  obliged  to  declare  in  two  Years 
whether  he  defigivd  to  make  the  faid  Partition,  or  leave 
it  to  be  made  by  the  Apoftolical  Chamber. 

II.  His  Holinefs  likewife,  in  favour  of  his  Majefty, 
and  in  Confideration,  and  to  account  for  the  Valley  of 
Comae chio ,  and  all  other  Pretenfion  and  Reafon  which 
M.  the  Duke  of  Modena  and  the  Houfe  of  EJle  could 
have  againft:  the  Apoftolical  Chamber,  in  what  Manner 
foever,  fhall  take  upon  him  the  Mount  D'Efte  amount¬ 
ing  to  three  hundred  thoufand  Crowns,  or  thereabouts, 
with  all  the  Commodities  and  Incommodities  which 
may  attend  the  Extinction  of  the  faid  Mount,  together 
the  Arrears  due,  and  not  paid,  amounting  to  very  near 
the  Sum  of  fifty  thoufand  Crowns,  and  fhall  give  befides 
to  the  faid  Duke  forty  thoufand  Crowns  ready  Money, 
or  a  Palace  in  Rome  of  the  like  Value,  at  the  Choice  of 
his  Holinefs,  and  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  faid  Duke  ; 
provided,  and  on  Condition  notwithftanding,  that  all 
the  Reafons  and  Pretenftons,  as  well  of  the  faid  Duke 
againft  the  Chamber,  cither  in  virtue  of  Fideicommis , 
or  Primogeniture,  or  of  fome  other  Chief,  Nature,  Qua¬ 
lity,  and  Condition  whatever  ;  as  of  the  Chamber  againft 
the  faid  Duke,  of  what  Nature,  Quality,  or  Condition 
they  be,  fhall  remain  extinCt  on  either  Side,  by  means 
of  the  prefen t  Treaty,  which  the  faid  Parties,  their 
Heirs,  and  SuccefTors  refpeCtively,  fhall  never  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  re  trad  or  difpute  under  what  Pretext  foever;  and 
that  a  publick  Ad  thereof  fhall  be  paffed  by  Madame 
the  Duchefs  of  Modena ,  and  other  lawful  Tutors  of  the 
faid  Duke,  with  the  neceflary  Claufes  and  Solemnities, 
even  for  the  Security  of  the  Primogeniture,  or  other 
Obligations  ordered  by  the  Predeceflfors  of  the  faid  Duke, 
and  with  Promife  to  have  them  ratified  by  his  Highnefs, 
fo  loon  as  he  fhall  be  of  Age  to  do  it,  mean  while  his 
Majefty  has  for  agreeable  to  give  his  Word  that  all 
fhall  be  executed,  to  render  the  Accommodation  con¬ 
tained  in  the  prefent  Articles  perpetual  and  inviolable. 

And  to  oblige  ftill  more  his  Majefty,  his  Holinefs 
fhall  grant  to  the  faid  Duke  and  his  SuccefTors  for  ever, 
the  Right  of  Patronage  to  the  Abbey  della  Pompofa ,  and 
Bella  Pi  eve  del  Bondeno ,  with  Power  to  prefent  to  them 
freely,  were  they  even  to  become  vacant  in  curia ;  as 
likewife  with  a  Decree  that  they  ftiould  not  be  comprifed 
under  the  Rules  of  the  Chancery,  nor  fubjed  to  any 
apoftolical  Refervations,  and  that  at  the  Conceftion  of 
the  aforefaid  Rights  of  Patronage,  may  have  all  the 
fame  Prerogatives  as  if  they  were  to  proceed  from  Dona¬ 
tion,  EreCtion  or  Foundation  :  His  Holinefs  derogating 
for  that  Effed  to  all  the  Conftitutions,  Privileges  and 
Cuftoms  which  might  be  to  the  contrary,  and  to  all  the 
Derogations  of  Dcrogatories,  of  which  fliall  be  expedited 
a  Brief  in  good  and  due  Form  ;  declaring  befides  his 
Holinefs,  that  neither  he,  nor  his  SuccefTors  to  the  Pon¬ 
tificate,  for  whatCaufc  foever,  fliall  ever  contravene  to 
the  prefent  Treaty  ;  the  find  Duke  declaring  the  fame  for 
himfclf,  his  Heirs  and  SuccefTors. 

III.  M.  the  Cardinal  Chigi ,  fliall  go  in  the  Quality 
of  a  Legate  into  France ,  and  in  the  firft  Audience  he 
fliall  have  of  his  Majefty,  fay  to  him  in  proper  Terms 
what  follows. 

Sire,  His  Holinefs  has  felt  with  a  very  great  Grief 
the  unhappy  Accidents  which  have  happened ;  and  the  Sub¬ 
jects  of  Difcontcnt  your  Majefty  has  had  from  them,  have 
caufed  him  the  moft  fcnfiblc  Bifpleafurc  he  was  capable  to 
receive  ;  affitriug  him  that  it  wets  never  the  Thought  or 
Intention  of  his  lloliuefs ,  that  your  Majefty  fhould  be  of¬ 
fended ,  nor  M.  the  Duke  of  Crcqui  bis  Etnbajfador  \  his 
faid  Holinefs  defiring  that  for  the  future  there  may  be  on 
both  Sides  the  fame  good  and  fin  cere  Intelligence  that  has 
always  been .  In  my  own  Particular ,  I  pro  left  to  your 
Majefty ,  with  the  moft  profound  RcfpcCl  I  am  capable  of, 
the  Joy  ]  have  to  be  thus  freely  admitted  to  let  your  Majcjty 
know  by  the  moft  ftbmiffive  and  Jin  cere  Actions  of  my  Obe¬ 
dience,  the  Veneration  I  have,  and  all  my  Houfe  likewife, 
for  the  glorious  Name  of  your  Majefty  ;  with  what  Fideli¬ 
ty  and  /.cal  I profefs  all  the  true  Laws  of  Servitude  to  the 
Royal  P  erf  on  and  Houfe  of  your  Majefty,  how  much  the 
Accidents  happened  at  Rome  have  been  far  from  our  Sen¬ 
timents  ;  and  with  what  bitter  Sorrow  I  have  learned  that 
myfelf  and  my  Houfe  have  been,  in  that  charged  with  fmiftrous 
Imputations ,  and  very  remote  from  that  Reverence  and  De¬ 


votion  we  profefs,  and  which  well  have  always  a  tart  * 
lar  Defire  and  Ambition  to  profefs  towards  your  Ala'^n" 
On  the  contrary,  ifmyfelf  or  our  Houfe  had  had  the  leaftp 
in  the  Outrage  of  the  10th  of  Auguft,  we  would  judge  our 
felves  unworthy  of  the  Forgivcnefs  which  we  would 
had  been  obliged  to  aft’ your  Majefty  ;  deftring  him  to  belkv 
that  thefe  Words  and  theft  Sentiments  are  ex pr effed  with  * 
very  fine  ere  Heart  (let  who  will  believe  it,  for  my  Part  I 
don’t)  and  inclined ,  as  well  as  all  thofe  of  my  Houfe  t 
have  always  a  fmgular  Veneration  and  perfect  Devotion  f  ° 
your  Majefty.  ‘  * 

IV.  The  Cardinal  Imperials  having  intreated  his  M 
jefty  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  admit  him  to  brino- 
himfelf  in  Perfon  to  his  Majefty  his  moft  humble  Juftifi* 
cations,  he  fhall  acquit  himfelf  of  it  immediately  • 

Majefty  having  for  agreeable  at  prefent  that  he  fhould 
do  it. 

V.  His  Holinefs,  in  favour  of  his  Majefty,  fliall  ner 
mit  prefently  the  Cardinal  Maldachini  to  return  to  Rome 
where  he  fliall  enjoy  for  the  future  all  the  Prerogatives* 
of  his  Dignity,  and  exercife  the  Functions  of  the  Car- 
dinalfliip  without  the  Jeaft  Difturbance  or  Moleftation" 
by  reafon  of  any  Prejudice  he  may  have  incurred  for 
quitting  the  ecclefiaftical  Dominions,  in  Obedience  to 
his  Majefty,  who  had  let  him  know  that  it  was  his  In 
tentiorl  he  fhould  do  it.  On  which,  for  a  greater  Se" 
curity,  a  Brief  fliall  be  expedited,  according  to  his  Ma- 
jelly’s  Defire  ;  and  he  fliall  be  reintegrated  in  his  Eftates 
in  cafe  he  had  fuffered  fome  LofTes  on  account  nf  m! 
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leaving  the  Ecclefiaftical  State. 


VI.  The  Lord  Dorn  Mario  fliall  declare  in  Writing 
on  the  Faith  of  a  Chevalier,  that  he  has  had  no  Part  m 
all  that  happened  at  Rome  the  20th  of  August  1662 
And  that  Writing  fliall  be  accompanied  with  a  Brief  of 
his  Holinefs,  where  he  fliall  teftify  that  the  faid  Do>n 
Mario  is  truly  innocent  of  all  that  was  done  the  faid 
Day.  And  to  fliew  ftill  better  the  Defire  his  Holinefs 
has  to  do  all  Things  capable  to  fatisfy  his  Majefty,  he 
fliall  order  the  faid  Dom  Mario  to  keep  out  of  Rome  till 
after  the  faid  Cardinal  Chigi  has  feen  his  Majefty/ and 
prefented  to  him  his  Excufes,  in  the  Name  of  all  his 
Family. 

VII.  The  Lord  Dom  Auguft  in  fliall  go  to  meet  M. 
the  Embaflador  at  St.  Quiricio,  if  lie  comes  through 
Tufc any,  and  at  Civil  a  Vccchia  if  he  comes  by  Sea,  and 
at  Narni,  if  he  comes  to  Romagna  or  Lombardy ,  and 
fliall  exprefs  to  him  the  Difpleafure  of  his  Holinefs,  for 
the  Accident  happened  the  20th  of  Auguft. 

VIII.  The  Day  of  the  Arrival  of  the  Lady  Embafla* 
drefs  at  Rome,  the  Seignora  Donna  Berenice,  or  the  Prin- 
cefs  Farnefe,  fliall  go  to  meet  the  faid  Lady  Embafla- 
drefs  as  far  as  Ponlcmole,  and  exprefs  to  her  the  extreme 
Difpleafure  flie  has,  and  likewife  all  thole  of  her  Houfe, 
for  the  Accident  of  the  20th  of  Auguft ,  and  the  Joy  fhe 
feels  at  the  Return  of  her  Excellency,  (though  Jbc  had 
been  better  pleafed  to  keep  that  Joy  within  hcrfelf). 

IX.  His  Holinefs  fliall  order  in  a  prccife  and  effica¬ 
cious  Manner  to  all  his  Minifters,  to  bear  to  the  Em- 
bafladors  of  his  Majefty  the  Refpedt  due  to  him  who 
reprefents  the  Perfon  of  fo  great  a  King,  the  firft-born 
of  the  Church,  and  fo  much  loved  and  dteemed  of  his 
Holinefs. 

X.  His  Holinefs,  in  Confideration  of  his  Majefty 
fliall  caufe  to  be  cancelled  and  annulled  all  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  made  againft  M.  the  Duke  Cefarini,  without 
any  future  Moleftation.  As  to  the  Damages  which 
the  Minifters  of  his  Holinefs  have  caufed  him,  he  fliall 
order  that  they  be  repaired  in  four  Months  after  the  Ra¬ 
tification  of  the  prefent  Treaty ,  according  to  the  juft 
Eftimation  which  fliall  be  made  of  them. 

XI.  All  Decrees  and  other  A<5ts,  which  may  have 
been  made  in  Confcqucncc  of  the  Accident  of  the  20th 
of  Auguft,  againft  the  Roman  Barons,  and  any  other  Per- 
fons  of  what  Nation  and  Condition  they  be,  will  be  can¬ 
celled  and  made  void,  and  neither  fliall  they  henceforwaiu 
receive  any  Prejudice,  nor  be  troubled,  nor  called  to 
any  Account  on  any  Pretence  whatever  alter  the  faiu 

Accident.  *  . 

XII.  The  whole  Corfican  Nation  fliall  be  declared 
uncnpablc  of  ever  ferving,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  like- 
wife  in  the  whole  Ecclefiaftical  State ;  and  the  Bange 

of  Home  fhall  be  deprived  of  his  Poll  and  banilhem^  ^ 
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XIII.  A  Pyramid  fhali  be  railed  at  Rome- over-  a  gain  ft 
the  old  Corps  de  Guard  of  the  Corficans ,  with  an  Infcrip- 
tion  on  the  Terms  concerted,  which  fhall  contain  in 
Subfiance  the  Decree  given  againft  the  Corfican  Nation. 

XIV.  The  Moft  Chriftian  King,  immediately  after  the 
legate  fhall  have  been  feen  of  his  Majefty,  fhall  reftore  to 
the  Pope  and  the  holy  apoftolical  See,  the  City  of  Avig¬ 
non  and  the  County  Venaijftn ,  with  all  Appurtenances,  and 
Dependencies,  and  caufe  to  be  cancelled,  and  made 
void  all  A<5ts  and  Arrefts,  and  all  that  has  been  done 
by  the  Parliament  of  Aix  relating  to  that  Affair,  caufing 
all  Obftacles  to  be  raifed,  that  the  holy  apoftolical  See 
may  enjoy  it  as  before. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Avignon ,  and  of  the 
County  Venaijftn  of  what  State,  Quality,  Condition  and 
Sex  they  be,  as  well  Ecclefiaftick  as  Laicks,  Nobles,  or 
plebeians,  without  Exception,  or  any  Perfon,  whether 
he  be  born  in  the  laid  City  or  County,  or  fettled  there, 
fhall  not  be  troubled  under  what  Pretence,  or  que- 
ftioned  about  any  Thing  happened  in  the  faid  City  or 
County,  from  the  20th  of  Auguft  1 662,  to  the  Day  of  the 
Reftitution  of  the  faid  City  and  County,  by  the  Moft 
Chriftian  King,  to  the  Pope  and  the  holy  See. 

The  faid  Inhabitants  fhall  enjoy  a  full,  peaceable,  and 
undifturbed  Security,  in  virtue  and  by  the  Benefit  of  the 
prefent  Treaty  and  his  Holinefs  fhall  give  faithfully,  with¬ 
out  any  Refervation,  either  tacit  or  expreffed,  all  the  Or¬ 
ders,  Edidts,  Declarations,  and  Affurances,  which  fhall 
be  defn  ed  by  his  Majefty,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Avig¬ 
non  and  of  the  faid  County,  diredtly  or  indirectly,  vir¬ 
tually  or  exprefly  comprized  under  the  Claufes  affixed 
at  the  Beginning  of  the  prefent  Article,  as  well  of  the 
City  of  Avignon ,  and  other  Cities  of  the  faid  County, 
as  of  the  Commonalties,  Boroughs,  Caftles,  and  other 
fu  bill  tern  Places  of  the  Extent  thereof,  may  not  receive 
any  Trouble,  Pain,  and  Condemnation  of  the  Officers  of  his 
Holinefs,  either  in  Judgment  or  without,  neither  in  their 
Goods  nor  Perfons,  in  Hatred,  Refen  tment,  or  Revenge 
of  all  that  has  been  done,  and  palled  in  the  faid  City, 
and  the  faid  County,  in  Confequen ce  of  the  Affair  hap¬ 
pened  at  Rome  the  2Dth  of  Auguji  1662,  and  for  the 
Execution  of  all  the  Claufes  here  above,  his  Holinefs 
fliall  give  all  the  faid  Expeditions,  in  the  beft  Form, 
and  moft  authcntick,  which  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty 
fliall  judge  necefiary  for  the  Security  and  Indemnifica¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  Avignon ,  and  of  the  whole  County  as 
above-mentioned. 

And  his  Holinefs,  confidcring  that  there  is  but  one 
Judge  in  Avignon ,  and  another  for  the  whole  County, 
ihali  give  them  Afieffors,  that  Jufticc  be  better  admi- 
liiftered. 


XV.  The  faid  Plenipotentiaries  having  likewife  made 
Rolledlion  that  the  Intention  of  his  Moft  Chriftian  Ma- 
jrily  was  always  that  the  Difincameration  of  Cajlro ,  with 
the  Conceftion  of  a  new  Delay,  fliould  ferve  of  Prelimi¬ 
nary  to  the  whole  Accommodation  which  could  be  made, 
and  that  likewife  in  this  Treaty  of  Pi fa ,  the  Intention  of  his 
faid  Majefly  is  to  reftore  the  City  of  Avignon ,  and  the 
whole  County  to  the  Pope,  and  to  the  holy  See  ;  declare 
fora  EcJaircifFcment  of  the  Things  aforefaid,  that  they 
have  agreed  among  ihcmfelves,  that  the  Difincamera¬ 
tion  of  Cajlro ,  with  the  Conceftion  of  a  new  Delay,  fliall 
bu  executed  in  the  Form  ftipulated,  and  agreed  upon  in 
the  lirft  Article,  before  the  Exchange  and  reciprocal 
Delivery  of  the  Ratifications  •,  and  rcipc&ivcly  likewife, 
the*  Moll  Chriftian  King  fliall  retlorc  to  the  Pope  and  to 
the  holy  apoftolical  See  the  City  of  Avignon ,  and  the 
County  Vencffahi ,  in  the  Form  fettled  in  the  fourteenth 
•Article,  immediately  alter  the  Legate  fliall  have  had  his 
A  ml  tence  ol  his  Majdly. 

Tiie  laid  Plenipotentiaries  have  promifed,  and  pro- 
mi  ft- in  virtue  of  their  CoinmilTion,  and  full  Powers  fa 
Copy  chcieoi  fliall  be  affixed  at  the  End  of  this  prcfcnt 
Treaty)  that  as  well  his  Holinefs  and  the  holy  See,  as  his 
Moll  Chriftian  Majdly,  fliall  fully,  and  without  either 
tlire£t  or  indited  Contravention,  execute  the  prefent 
Treaty ,  and  keep  afterwards  really  and  faithfully  the 
Conventions  thereof  *  that  all  the  Points  and  Articles 
agreed  upon,  and  fettled  among  them  the  Plenipotcn- 
tinries,  fliall  be  without  any  Modification,  Diminution, 
and  Reformation,  purely  and  limply,  accepted,  con- 
finned  and  ratified  reciprocally  by  his  Holinefs,  and  by 


his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty ;  and  that  their  Letters  of 
Ratification  (in  which  the  prefent  Treaty  fliall  be  inferted 
Word  for  Word)  will  be  difpatched  in  the  moft  authen- 
tick  and  beft  Form,  viz.  by  his  Holinefs  in  the  Term 
of  ten  Days  ;  and  by  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  in  the 
Term  of  thirty  Days,  after  the  figning  of  this  prefent 
Treaty ,  and  even  fooner  if  poffible  :  Which  Ratifications, 
fliall  be  exchanged  on  either  Side  in  the  faid  Space  of 
thirty  Days.  In  Faith  thereof,  the  faid  Plenipotentiaries 
have  figned  the  prefent  Treaty,  and  have  caufed  to  be 
affixed  to  it  the  Seal  of  their  Arms,  at  Pi  fa  the  22d  of 
February  1 664. 

Signed, 

C./esar  Rasponi,  Apoftolical  Plenipotentiary. 

Louis  de  Bo ur lemon t.  Plenipotentiary  of  the 

Moft  Chriftian  King. 

% 

We  fee  in  this  Treaty,  St.  Peter,  repenting  once  more  at 
the  crowing  of  the  Cock  ;  the  holy  Father  profttrated  at 
the  Feet  of  his  Firft  born,  and  ’imploring  his  Mercy,  and 
the  Roman  Pride  and  Infolence,  punifhed  in  the  moft 
violent,  tho3  the  moft  juft  Manner.  Under  a  King  who 
had  been  more  bigotted  to  the  Court  of  Rome ,  more 
meek,  and  lefs  jealous  of  his  Honour,  than  was  Louis  XIV, 
the  Vatican  had  thundered,  and  the  French  had  em¬ 
ployed  nothing  elfe  to  it,  but  Prayers  and  Supplications 
to  divert  the  Tempeft ;  but  Louis  knew  by  Experience 
that  Prayers  were  not  always  efficacious  in  thofe  dangerous 
Cafes  j  but  on  the  contrary  had  ferved  fometimes  rather 
to  increafe  the  Storm  than  to  appeafe  it  ;  therefore  he 
had  recourfe  to  a  fure  Prefervative  in  thofe  Cafes,  viz. 
Iron,  whereof  he  made  a  very  quick  and  very  good  Ufe. 
All  the  Pope’s  Kindred  mentioned  in  the  Treaty,  and 
obliged  by  it  to  make  Satisfaction  to  his  Moft  Chriftian 
Majefty,  had  been  either  ACtors  or  Accefiaries  to  the  In- 
fult  done  to  the  Duchefs  of  Crequi  the  French  EmbafTa* 
drefs,  and  Pope  Alexander  VII.  then  fitting  on  Peter's 
Chair,  who  was  not  thought  well  affeCted  to  the 
Court  of  France ,  was  fufpefted  of  having  connived  at 
it :  The  firft  Thing  the  King  of  France  did  to  attain  a 
juft  Satisfaction  of  that  Affront  done  to  him  in  the  Perfon 
of  his  Embaffador,  and  which  he  know  could  never  be 
expeCted  otherwife,  was  to  feize  on  the  City  of  Avignon , 
and  on  the  whole  County  Venaijfm ,  and  forbid  all  his 
Subjects  to  fend  Money  to  Rome  on  any  Account  what¬ 
ever,  either  for  Bulls,  Difpenfations,  &V.  threatning 
even  the  Pope  with  a  Vifit,  which  had  not  been  very 
agreeable  to  him,  appealing  at  the  fame  Time  to  a  fu¬ 
ture  Council,  from  all  the  ecclefiaftical  Ccnfures  which 
the  Pope  could  fulminate  againft  him.  This  had  foon 
the  defired  EffeCt,  and  brought  the  Pope  to  all  tiiefe 
Submiffions,  which  till  then  the  Court  of  Rome  had 
thought  impracticable,  as  unbecoming  the  Dignity  of 
fovereign  Pontif,  foine  of  whofc  Succeffors  had  been  in¬ 
fatuated  with  the  vain  and  chimerical  Idea,  that  they 
could  difpofe  of  Crowns  and  Diadems,  and  trampled  on 
them  whenever  they  pleafed.  But  thofe  Times  of  a 
pious  Ignorance  were  no  more  :  For  though  Louis  XIV. 
knew  very  well  the  RcfpeCt  he  owed  the  holy  Sec,  for 
the  fpiritual ;  he  knew  as  well  what  he  owed  to  his 
royal  Dignity,  which  he  holds  immediately  from  God 
alone  ;  that  the  Government  of  the  Pope  over  the  Chri¬ 
ftian  World  was  purely  fpiritual  j  and  when  he  attempted 
to  extend  it  further,  he  was  an  Ufurpcr,  and  deferved 
to  be  treated  as  fuch.  In  the  former  Cafe  his  Moil 
Chriftian  Majefty  confidcrs  himfclf  as  the  firft-born  of 
the  Church,  and  would  be  loth  to  vex  his  holy  Mother, 
and  his  good  Father  ;  but  in  the  latter  he  has  no  No¬ 
tion  of  liich  Affinity  *,  and  thinks  it  not  a  Want  of 
RcfpeCt,  to  refill  him  when  lie  is  unruly,  and  falls  into 
the  Pa roxi fms  of  a  phrenzical  Pride.  The  ErcCtion  of 
the  Pyramid  was  the  moft  bitter  of  all  thofe  Pills,  not- 
withftanding  which  the  holy  Father  was  obliged  to  fwal- 
low  it  *,  and  continued  Handing,  till  at  the  Intreaties  of 
Pope  Clement  XI.  for  whom  the  King  of  France  had  a 
very  great  Veneration,  he  permitted  that  it  fliould  be 
pulled  down. 

Having  done  entertaining  my  Reader  with  the  Dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France ,  and 
given  them  the  Treaty  made  in  confcqucncc  thereof; 

1*11  give  them  another  concluded  between  the  French 
Huguenots  and  the  King  of  Spain,  though  the  moft 

implaea. 
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implacable  Enemy  of  their  Religion  ;  to  fhew  the  Eng - 
UJh  Nation,  that  the  greateft  Part  of  them  were  more 
a&uatcd  by  a  Motive  of  Rebellion,  than  by  one  of  Re¬ 
ligion  ;  -and  that  they  wanted  to  eftablifh  the  Kingdom 
of  Jeftis  in  France ,  on  the  fame  Foundation,  and  in  the 
fame  Manner  their  Brethren  did  afterwards  in  England , 
•Therefore, 


^Treaty  made  between  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Duke 

of  Rohan,  in  the  Name  of  the  Rebels  of  France,  at 

Madrid  in  Spain,  the  i$th  of  May  1629. 

M.  de  Clauzel  being  come  to  this  Court  from^  the 
Duke  of  Rohan ,  to  reprefent  to  his  Catholick  Majefty 
the  State  of  Affairs,  and  of  thofe  of  his  Party  and  Ad¬ 
herents,  and  the  Defire  they  have  to  ferve  his  Catholick 
Majefty ,  the  faid  Clauzel  has  made  the  following  De¬ 
mands  and  Offers. 

I.  That  the  Sieur  de  Rohan  mod  humbly  intreats  his 
Catholick  Majefty,  fuppofing  that  the  Reafon  of  State 
fhould  permit  him,  to  fuccour  and  affift  him  with  fome 
Sums  of  Money,  to  maintain  the  War  he  waged  in 
France  for  feveral  Years  paft,  by  means  whereof  he  of¬ 
fers  his  mod:  humble  Services  to  his  Catholick  Majefty, 
who  then  may  employ  him,  when,  and  how  he  fhall 

think  fit. 

II.  The  faid  Duke  of  Rohan  offers  to  maintain  the 
War,  and  continue  it  for  all  the  Time  it  fhall  pleafe  his 
Catholick  Majefty,  provided  he  be  pleafed  to  affift  him 
•with  600,000  Gold  Ducats,  to  be  paid  in  ready  Money 
in  two  Payments,  the  firft  before-hand,  on  account 
thereof  he  fhall  be  obliged  to  entertain  commonly  12,000 
Foot,  and  1200  Horfe,  to  make  what  Diverfion  it  fhall 
pleafe  his  Majefty,  either  in  the  Higher  or  Lower  Lan¬ 
guedoc  y  Provence ,  Dauphiny ,  at  the  Choice  of  his  Majefty. 

III.  Olfering  befides  the  faid  Duke  of  Rohan  to  his 
Catholick  Majefty,  to  fupport  at  anytime,  and  with  all 
his  Power  the  Defigns  of  his  faid  Majefty. 

IV.  Promife  befides  the  faid  Duke  of  Rohan ,  to 
maintain,  and  give  full  and  entire  Lioerty  of  Confcience, 
as  well  in  the  Cities  which  himfelf  and  thofe  of  his  Party 
hold,  as  likewife  in  all  the  others  which  they  may  ac¬ 
quire  hereafter,  and  in  all  the  Boroughs,  Towns  and 
Villages,  and  other  Places  pofleffed  at  prefent,  and  that 
he  or  thofe  of  his  Party  may  poffefs  afterwards. 

V.  Promife  befides,  the  faid  Duke  of  Rohan  to  pre  - 
ferve  the  Convents  of  Religious  in  the  Condition  they 
are,  making  them  enjoy  peaceably  their  Churches,  Goods, 
PofTeffions,  Fruits,  and  likewife  all  other  Ecclefiafticks, 

without  difturbing  them  in  any  Thing. 

VI.  And  the  Cafe  happening  that  the  faid  Duke  of 
Rohan  and  thofe  of  his  Party,  could  render  themfelves 
fo  ftrong,  as  to  be  able  to  canton  themfelves  and  form  a 
feparate  State,  in  fuch  a  Cafe  they  promife  likewife  a 
Liberty  of  Confcience,  and  the  free  Exercife  of  their 
Religion  to  the  Catholicks,  and  to  that  Effedt  the  faid 
Exercife  can  be  made  in  all  the  Cities,  Villages,  and 
other  Places  they  hold,  as  in  thofe  they  fhall  acquire  af¬ 
terwards. 

VII.  The  Catholicks  fhall  enjoy  all  their  Goods  pre¬ 
fent  and  to  come,  and  fhall  be  treated  in  ail  the  Charges 
and  Impofitions  equally  with  the  others,  and  thofe  of 
the  laid  Party  fhall  be  obliged  to  preferve  all  the  Religious 
and  Nuns,  in  their  PofTeffions,  Dignities,  and  Honours. 

VIII.  The  Catholicks  fhall  enter  into  all  the  Employ¬ 
ments  of  the  Cities,  and  be  admitted  to  them  like  the 
other,  and  fhall  be  received  into  all  the  Prefidials,  Sc- 
nechaifecs.  Parliaments,  Chambers  of  Accounts,  and 
into  all  ocher  OfTices  of  Juftice.  Finally  the  Catholicks 
ih all  be  maintained  in  all  their  Poftcffions,  Honours, 
and  Dignities,  like  thofe  of  the  other  Party,  except  in 
what  regards  the  Security  of  thofe  of  the  faid  Party. 

IX.  Olfering  befides  the  faid  Duke  of  Rohan  to  ren¬ 
der  all  Sorts  of  Services  in  his  Power,  and  with  a  very 
great  A  f  left  ion  to  his  Catholick  Majefty. 

X.  And  Calc  happening  that  the  faid  Duke  o f  Rohan 
fhould  treat  of  Peace,  with  the  Knowledge,  and  Con- 
fent  of  his  Catholick  Majefty,  he  fhall  be  obliged  to 
break  jr,  whenever  his  Catholick  Majefty  fhall  think  fit, 
and  to  continue  the  War  by  means  of  the  fame  Favours, 
and  I  I  rip  of  600,000  Ducats  yearly,  fo  long  as  it  fhall 
pleafe  his  Catholick  Majefty. 

XI.  And  to  that  End  he  humbly  intreats  his  Catho- 
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lick  Majefty,  that  he  be  pleafed  to  grant  him  the  Grac 
and  Favours,  which  had  been  offered  to  him  the  CS 
ceding  Wars,  to  give  him  a  Penfion,  to  enable  him^ 
maintain  the  Officers,  Nobility,  and  Governors  ^ 
Places,  keep  them  at  his  Devotion,  and  make  the° 
play  the  Game  he’ll  be  willing  they  fhould  with  r 
to  the  Service  of  his  Catholick  Majefty.  °  r 

XII.  And  whereas  the  faid  Penfions,  Eftates  and 

Benefits,  are  to  render  himfelf  for  ever  a  faithful  an ] 
hired  Servant  of  fo  great  a  King  and  foreign  pr;nc 
and  that  he  the  faid  Lord  runs  a  Rifle,  if  this  was  dif 
covered  to  be  declared  guilty  of  High  Treafon  ana 
lofe  his  FEftate,  the  faid  M.  Clauzel  humbly  prays  hi 
Catholick  Majefty,  in  the  Name  of  the  faid  Duke  of 
Rohan ,  that  he  be  pleafed  to  augment  his  Penfion 
which  was  of  40,000  Gold  Ducats,  of  3  or  4000  5  and* 
that  of  M.  de  Soubize,  which  was  of  8000,  increafe 
to  10;  and  that  which  was  of  8000  for  the  Officers 
Nobility,  and  Governors,  increafe  it  likewife  to  10,000 
particularly  at  prefent  they  are  going  to  ferve  his  Ma¬ 
jefty,  in  fuch  a  Manner  that  they  have  not  perhaps 
heretofore  done  it.  ^ 

XIII.  For  all  which  Offers  above  written,  the  faid 
M.  Clauzel  engages  the  Word  of  a  Prince  of  Honour 
and  very  religious  [mark  that  gentle  Reader ,  how  mud 
Honour  and  Religion  could  a  Prince  have  who  attempted  to 
dethrone  his  own  Sovereign ,  and  involve  his  own  Country 
in  Defolation  and  Blood)  figned  with  the  Name  of  a  Scoun- 
drely  I  fhould  fay  a  Gentleman  fent  by  the  faid  Duke  of 
Rohan,  who  moft  humbly  prays  his  Catholick  Majefty  to 
believe  that  all  this  Freaty  fhall  be  obferved  cxadlly  by 
the  faid  Duke  of  Rohan ,  who  will  call  himfelf  eternally  the 
humble  Subject  and  Servant  of  his  Catholick  Majefty. 

Signed. y  Clauzel. 


His  Majefty  having  feen  the  Propofitions  and  Offers 
above-written,  made  on  the  Part  of  the  Duke  of  Rohan  y 
by  the  faid  Clauzely  being,  as  it  is  certain,  his  Catholick 
Majefty  ftridUy  obliged  to  procure  the  Prefervanon  of 
the  Eftates  and  Kingdoms,  which  it  has  pleafed  God 
to  give  him,  and  to  that  Effect  make  ufe  of  all  proper, 
lawful,  and  neceflary  Means  that  offer;  considering 
likewife  the  great  Lofles  and  Damages  which  his  Domi¬ 
nions  have  received,  and  receive  daily,  by  means  of  the 
Favours  and  Affiftancd  which  the  Kings  of  France  have 
given  for  feveral  Years  paft,  and  give  the  VafTals  of  his 
Majefty  in  Holland,  againft  their  natural  and  legitimate 
Lord  ;  confidering  befides,  that  the  faid  Kings  feem  to 
have  no  other  End  than  to  protedb  at  all  Times,  and  in 
all  Places  againft  his  Majefty,  thofe  againft  whom  he  is 
forced  by  Reafon  and  Juftice  to  employ  his  Authority 
and  Power,  to  have  reftored  what  belongs  to  every  one, 
without  any  other  Intcrcft  than  that  of  the  greateft  Glory 
of  God  {mark  likewife  this  Manner  of  jejling  with  Heaven) 
the  whole  without  his  Catholick  Majefty  having  given 
any  Subject  to  France  to  adt  thus,  and  without  France 
having  any  Pretext  to  do  it,  as  if  fomething  was  detain¬ 
ed  from  her  which  belongs  to  her  lawfully,  which  is 
not;  or  that  his  Majefty  had  Intention  to  wrong  his 
Allies,  which  God  forbids  ;  and  therefore  having  his 
Majefty  communicated  all  this  to  his  Council  of  Con¬ 
fcience  ( which  feldom  has  any)  coinpofed  of  Perfons  of 
great  Integrity  ;  they  have  judged  that  it  was  expedient 
to  provide  for  the  juft  Defence  of  his  Dominions  againft: 
fo  unjuft:  an  Adtion  as  is  that  of  the  King  of  Franc* 
done  againft  all  Right  and  Juftice.  In  that  Con fule ra¬ 
tion  having  rcfolved  to  accept,  and  conclude  si 'Nealy 
between  the  faid  Duke  of  Rohan ,  and  thofe  of  his  Party 
at  their  Requeft,  has  granted  to  them  the  following  Ca¬ 
pitulations.  . 

I.  That’s  to  fay,  that  his  Catholick  Majefty  accepts  the 

Offer  of  the  faid  Duke  of  Rohan  to  continue  the  Vv  ar  k 
wages  at  prefent  in  France  for  all  the* Time  it  niau  p  ea  c 
his  Catholick  Majefty,  who  will  pay  yearly  tor  that 
EfFedt,  to  the  faid  Duke  of  Rohan ,  300,000  Ducats  01 
twelve  Reals  of  Cafiille,  to  be  paid  in  two  ierms  0  1 

Months  each.  .  n{r <  t 

II.  His  Catholick  Majefty  accepts  likewife,  thcuiur 

of  the  faid  Duke  of  Rohan,  of  maintaining  by 
the  faid  300,000  Ducats,  an  Army  to  t he  pro  )  a  a 
of,  viz.  6000  Foot  and  600  Horfe,  which  tho  i-  > 
faid  Party  of  the  Duke  of  Rohan  fhall  keep  for 
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FfFeft  of  the  War,  which,  to  make  Diverfion,  they 
(1  all  wa^e  in  Provence ,  Dauphiny ,  Languedoc ,  or  other 
Vlaces  which  ihall  be  judged  more  convenient  for  the 
ft  Deh°ns’  anc^  E^e  Uefence  °f  the  Dominions  of  his 
Atcholick  Majefty,  and  he  Ihall  order  provided  notwith- 
(landin0,  and  on  exprefs  Conditions,  that  the  Catholicks 
kali  in'no  Manner  be  difturbed  or  molefted  by  thofe  of 
he  Party  of  the  faid  Duke  of  Rohan ,  in  their  Religion. 

1  01.  And  the  Cafe  happening  that  thofe  of  the  faid 
Party  could  form  a  Government  a  part,  in  that  Cafe  his 
Catholick  Majefty  will,  and  it  is  his  Intention,  that  thofe 
of  the  fatd  Party  fhaJl  be  obliged  to  keep  all  the  Arti¬ 
cles  above-mentioned,  with  regard  to  the  faid  Ca- 

^IV.  The  faid  Duke  of  Rohan ,  and  thofe  of  his  Party, 
Ihall  not  treat  or  conclude  a  Peace  without  the  Know¬ 
ledge  or  Confent  of  his  Catholick  Majefty  *,  and  the 
Cafe  happening  that  fuch  a  Thing  Ihould  be  done, 
even  with  the  Confent  of  his  faid  Majefty,  the  faid  Duke 
of  Rohan ,  and  thofe  of  his  Party,  Ihall  be  obliged,  not- 
withftanding,  to  break  all  the  faid  Treaties,  and  renew 
the  War  whenever  it  fhall  pleafe  his  Catholick  Majefty, 
on  confideration  of  the  Payment  of  the  aforefaid  three 
hundred  thoufand  Ducats,  and  others  under  granted ; 
and  continue  it  at  the  Pleafure  of  his  Catholick  Ma- 

jefty* 

V.  His  Catholick  Majefty  grants,  and  will  caufe  to 
be  paid  to  the  faid  Duke,  forty  thoufand  Ducats  of 
yearly  Penfion  ;  and  to  M.  de  Soubize ,  his  Brother,  eight 
thoufand  Ducats  yearly  likewife  ;  which  the  laid  Duke 
may  divide  among  his  Captains  and  Officers,  as  he5il 

judge  proper. 

VI.  Of  the  three  hundred  thoufand  Ducats,  his  Ca¬ 
tholick  Majefty  ffiall  caufe  to  be  paid  to  the  Duke  of 
Rohan,  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  at  the  Place 
required  by  him,  either  in  ready  Money,  or  in  Bills  of 
Exchange,  at  the  fame  Time  that  the  faid  Duke  of 
Rohan  Ihall  return  the  prefent  Treaty  by  him  fworn  to, 
ligned  with  his  own  Hand,  and  fealed  with  the  Seal  of 
his  Arms,  to  the  Perfon  who  Ihall  be  fent  to  him. 

VII.  The  faid  Duke  of  Rohan  Ihall  procure  with  all 
his  Power,  and  faithfully,  that  the  Deputies  of  his 
Towns  Ihall  fwear  and  approve  the  prefent  Treaty, 
and  fubmit  themfelves  to  the  Obedience  of  his  Catho¬ 
lick  Majefty,  fo  that  no  other  Confideration  may  deter 
them  from  it,  before  the  fecond  Payment. 

VIII.  Declaring  his  Catholick  Majefty,  that  the  pre¬ 
fent  Treaty  Ihall  be  kept;  and  obferved  inviolably  on 
both  Sides  *,  and  that  it  Ihall  begin  to  be  in  Force  from 
that  Day  it  is  figned  by  the  faid  Duke  of  Rohan  \  to 
which  faid  Duke  his  Catholick  Majefty  promifes  to  exe¬ 
cute  all  that  is  contained  in  the  faid  T reaty,  &c. 

All  above  has  been  concluded,  and  fettled  by  Order 
of  his  Majefty,  by  the  faid  M.  Clattzel ,  and  Don  Juan 
of  Bill  el  a,  of  the  Council  of  State  of  his  Catholick  Ma¬ 
jefty,  and  his  firft  Secretary  in  all  his  Chanceries. — I 
have  figned  the  prefent  Treaty  in  the  Name  of  his  faid 
Majefty,  as  likewife  the  faid  M.  de  Clauzel,  in  the  Name 
of  the  faid  Duke  of  Rohan  j  which  the  laid  Duke  Ihall 
ratify,  fwear  and  fign,  as  above-mentioned. 

Done  at  Madrid,  the  Third  Day  of  May  1629. 

Signed  DON  JUAN  BILLELA,  for  his  Ca¬ 
tholick  Majefty,  and  DE  C LAU ZEL  for  M. 
dc  Rohan . 

We  do  not  find  in  this  Treaty,  that  the  Huguenots ,  and 
their  Chief,  cloak  their  Rebellion  with  the  ufual  Pretext 
of  Religion  *  which,  in  Fa<ft,  had  not  been  a  per- 
limfive  Argument  at  the  Court  of  Madrid ;  but  in  lift  all 
along  on  the  Defire  they  have  to  ferve  the  King  of  Spain 
agninft  their  lawful  Sovereign,  and  to  forfeit  their  Alle¬ 
giance,  by  becoming  the  faithful  Subjects  of  a  Prince, 
whom  they  knew,  at  the  fame  Time,  to  be  the  in  oft 
mortal  Enemy  of  their  Religion  ;  and  who,  had  he  luc¬ 
ked  in  hisEntcrprifes  againft  France,  had  treated  them 
with  the  greaceft  Severity  ;  while  under  their  own  natu- 
ta!  King,  they  enjoyed  more  Privileges,  confidering  their 
frequent  and  dangerous  Rebellions,  than  they  could  rea¬ 
dably  have  expelled  ;  therefore  we  can  juftly  conclude, 
that  their  Religion,  which  they  had  pleaded  at  the  Court 
°f  Ragland,  to  execute  their  lacrilegious  Entcrprife,  at  the 

VOL.  II. 
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fame  Time  they  were  offering  to  become  the  faithful 
Subje&s  of  the  Catholick  King,  which  was  a  declared 
Enemy  of  it,  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  damnable  Hypo- 
crify,  and  no  Religion  at  all  ;  and  the  real  Truth  was, 
that  their  whole  Defign  was  to  dethrone  their  legitimate 
Sovereign,  as  they  exp  reft  in  plain  Terms,  in  their  fecond 
Article,  where  they  fay,  that  the  Cafe  happening  that  the 
faid  Duke  of  Rohan,  and  thofe  of  his  Party  could  become 
fo  ftror.g ,  as  to  be  able  to  canton  themfelves ,  and  form  a 
State  a-part  5  which  they  had  certainly  done  Jong 
before  that  Time,  if  the  greateft  and  moft  fenfible  Parc 
of  the  French  Nation  had  been  fo  little  afFedted  to  their 
King,  as  the  Englifk  were  to  King  Charles  I.  But  prai- 
fed  be  Heaven,  our  Kings  have  all  had  the  Happinefs  to 
reign  in  our  Hearts,  with  a  ftill  greater  Power,  than  over 
our  Perfons,  and  a  few  ambitious  Princes  and  Nobles  ex¬ 
cepted,  who  made  the  Ignorance  of  the  Rabble  who 
marched  under  their  rebellious  Standards,  fubfervient  to 
their  Ambition,  all  the  reft  of  their  Subjects  have  al¬ 
ways  been  ready  to  expofe  their  Lives  and  Fortunes  in 
their  Defence. 

Note ,  That  all  the  Treaties  heretofore  mentioned  being 
only  particular  Treaties,  Til  give  here  the  famous  ge¬ 
neral  one  of  Munster  in  Weftphalia ,  concluded  the 
24th  of  October  1648,  which  has  ferved  for  a  Balls 
for  almoft  all  the  other  general  Treaties  which  have 
been  made  fince. 

Treaty  of  MUNSTER. 

9 

In  the  Name  of  the  moft  holy  and  indiviftble  T rhiity. 

May  it  be  known  to  all  and  every  one  whom  it 
concerns,  or  may,  in  any  Manner,  concern  hereafter, 
that  Difcords  and  civil  Difientions  having  been  excited 
in  the  Empire  for  feveral  Tears  paft,  which  have  in- 
creafed  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  not  only  all  Germa?iy ,  but 
likewife  the  neighbouring  Kingdoms,  and  France  in  par¬ 
ticular,  have  been  enveloped  in  the  Diforders  of  a  long 
and  cruel  War,  which  was  a  Sequel  thereof*,  and  firft, 
between  the  moft  ferenc  and  moft  mighty  Prince  and 
Lord  FerdinandW.  of  happy  and  glorious  Memory,  ele&ed 
Emperor  of  Germany ,  always  Auguftus  King  of  Germany , 
Hungary ,  Bohemia ,  Dalmatia ,  Croatia ,  Sclavonia ,  Arch- 
Duke  of  Aufiria,  Duke  of  Burgundy ,  S Syria ,  Carinthia , 
Car ni ole.  Marquis  of  Moravia ,  Duke  of  Luxemburg ,  of 
the  Upper  and  Lower  S Heft  a,  of  Wittenberg  and  Take, 
Prince  of  Suabia ,  Count  of  Hapjbourg,  ( which  laft  is  the 
firft  Title  of  the  Houfe  <?/Auftria)  of  Tyrol,  &c,  &c.  and 
the  moft  ferene  and  moft  mighty  Prince  and  Lord 
Louis  XIII.  of  happy  and  glorious  Memory,  moft  Chri- 
ftian  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  with  their  Allies  and 
Adherents  on  the  other  Part.  And  after  their  Deceafe, 
that  then  the  moft  ferenc  and  moft  mighty  Prince  and 
Lord  Ferdinand  III.  eJedled  King  of  the  Romans,  always 
Auguftus  King  of  Germany ,  &c.  &c.  (all  the  other  Titles 
as  above;  with  his  Allies  and  Adherents  on  one  Parc, 
and  the  moft  ferene  and  moft  mighty  Prince  and  Lord 
Lewis  XIV.  moft  Chriftian  King  of  France  and  Navarre , 
with  his  Allies  and  Adherents  on  the  other  Part ;  whence 
has  followed  a  great  Effufion  of  Chriftian  Blood,  and  the 
Defolation  of  feveral  Provinces.  It  has  happened,  at 
laft,  by  an  Effefl  of  the  divine  Goodnels,  feconded  by 
the  moft  ferene  Rcpublick  of  Venice,  which,  in  thofe  bad 
Times,  while  all  Cnriftendom  was  in  Trouble,  has  never 
difeontinued  to  contribute,  by  her  good  Advices,  to  the 
publick  Tranquility,  that  the  Thoughts  of  a  general 
Peace  have  been  conceived  on  all  Sides,  and  to  that  Ef¬ 
fect,  by  a  mutual  Agreement  and  Convention  of  the 
Parties,  that  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1641,  the  25th 
of  December,  N.  S,  and  the  15th,  O.  S.  it  was  rcfolved 
at  Hamburgh ,  to  make  an  Aftembly  of  Ambafiadors 
Plenipotentiaries,  who  Ihould  refute*  to  Munftvr ,  and  to 
Ofnaturgh  in  Weftphalia ,  the  nth  of  July ,  N.  S.  and  the 
1  ft  of  the  fame  Month,  O.  S,  1643,  the  Ambafladors 
Plenipotentiaries  on  either  Part  duly  appointed,  ap¬ 
pearing  then,  at  the  fame  Time,  and  on  the  Part  of 
Jiis  Imperial  Majefty,  the  moft  illuftrious  and  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  Lord  Maximilian,  Count  of  Trautfmonflorf  a  ml 
Weinjbcrg,  Baron  of  Wcilhcmbcrg,  &c.  fisc.  Knight  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  Privy  counccllor,  Chamberlain  of  his 
facrcd  Imperial  Majefty,  and  high  Steward  of  his  1  louf- 
holcl.  The  Lord  John  Lewis  Count  of  Naflau,  Catze - 
ncllcbogcn,  Vi  an  den,  &c.  &  c.  Privy  counccJJor  of  the 
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Emperor,  and  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece ;  and  M.  Ifaac 
Volunamarns ,  Doftor  in  Law,  Counfellor,  and  Prefident 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  moft  ferene  Lord,  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  Charles.  And  on  the  Part  of  the  Moft  Chri- 
llian  King,  the  moft  high  Prince  and  Lord,  Henry  of 
Orleans ,  Duke  of  Longueville ,  and  Eftouteville ,  Prince 
and  fovereign  Count  of  Netfchaflel ,  &c.  Knight  of  the 
King’s  Orders,  &c.  as  likewife  the  moll  iJluftrious  and 
moft  excellent  Lords,  Claudius  de  Me  fines.  Count  d’Avaux, 
Commander  of  the  King’s  Orders,  one  of  the  Superin- 
tendants  of  his  Finances,  and  Minifter  of  the  Kingdom 
of  France ,  &c.  and  Abel  Servien ,  Count  of  La  Roche , 
&c.  Likewife  one  of  the  Minifters  of  the  Kingdom  of 
France.  And  by  the  Intervention  and  Mediation  of  the 
moft  illuftrious  and  moft  excellent  AmbafTador,  and  Se¬ 
nator  of  Venice ,  Aloyfms  Contarini ,  Knight,  who  for  the 
Space  of  five  Years,  or  thereabout,  has  with  a  great  Di¬ 
ligence,  and  an  entirely  difinterefted  Mind  carried  him- 
felf  as  Mediator  in  thole  Affairs.  After  having  implor’d 
the  divine  Afliftance,  and  in  a  reciprocal  Communica¬ 
tion  of  the  Letters  and  Com  millions  of  the  Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  the  Copies  thereof  are  inferted  Word  for  Word, 
at  the  End  of  this  Treaty,  as  it  fhould  be  prefent,  ap¬ 
proving,  and  confenting,  the  Eleftors  of  the  facred  Ro¬ 
man  Empire,  the  other  Princes  and  States,  to  the  Glory 
of  God,  and  for  the  Good  of  the  Chriftian  Common¬ 
wealth,  it  has  been  confented,  and  agreed  on  the  recipro¬ 
cal  Conditions  of  Peace  and  Amity,  in  the  following 
Manner. 

That  there  may  be  an  univerfal  Chriftian  Peace,  and 
a  perpetual,  true,  and  fmcerc  Friendlhip  between  the  fa¬ 
cred  Imperial  Majefty,  and  the  facred  Moft  Chriftian  Ma- 
jefty  ;  as  likewife  between  all,  and  every  one  of  the  Al¬ 
lies,  and  Adherents  of  the  faid  Imperial  Majefty,  the 
Houfe  of  Attftria ,  and  her  Heirs  and  Succeffors,  but 
particularly  betweeen  the  Electors,  Princes,  and  States 
of  the  Empire  on  one  Part;  and  all,  and  every  one  of 
the  Allies  of  the  faid  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  and  all  their 
Heirs  and  Succeffors ;  particularly  between  the  moft  fe- 
rene  Queen  of  Sweden ,  the  Eleftors  refpeftively,  the 
Princes  and  Electors  on  the  other  Part.  That  that  Peace 
and  Amity  may  be  obferved  and  cultivated  with  fuch 
Sincerity  and  Zeal,  that  each  Part  endeavours  to  procure 
the  Utility,  Honour,  and  Advantage  of  one  another; 
that  thus,  on  all  Sides,  the  Good  of  that  Peace  and  A- 
mity  may  be  feen  to  reflourifh  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  in  the  Kingdom  of  France ,  by  maintaining  a  good 
and  faithful  Neighbourhood. 

That  there  fhall  be,  on  either  Side,  a  perpetual  Ob¬ 
livion  and  Amnefty,  or  Forgivenefs  of  all  that  has  been 
done  fmee  the  Beginning  of  thofe  Troubles,  in  what 
Place  or  Manner  foever  the  Hoftilities  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  ;  fo  that  henceforward,  neither  for  any  of  thofe 
Caufes,  nor  under  any  other  Pretence,  fhall  be  commit¬ 
ted  againft  one  another,  any  Aft  ofHoflility,  or  any  un¬ 
friendly  Office  done,  or  any  Hindrance  given,  either 
with  Regard  to  the  Pcrfons,  or  to  the  Condition,  or  to 
the  Goods  and  Security,  and  that  either  by  onefelf,  or 
by  others,  fecretly,  or  openly,  dircftly,  or  indircftly, 
under  Appearance  or  Right,  by  Way  of  Faft,  either 
within  or  without  the  Extent  of  the  Empire,  notwith- 
llanding  all  contrary  Commotions  made  before.  That 
no  Injuiy  or  Wrong  fhall  be  done,  or  permitted  to  be 
done  to  any  Body :  But  that  all  that  has  happen’d  on 
either  Side,  as  well  before,  as  during  the  War,  either  by 
injurious  Words,  Writings,  or  Actions,  by  Violences, 
Hoftilities,  Damages,  and  Expenccs,  without  any  Re¬ 
gard  to  the  Pcrfons,  and  Things,  be  entirely  forgotten, 
io  that  what  one  could  a  fit  or  pretend  on  the  other,  on 
that  Account  be  buried  in  an  eternal  Oblivion. 

And  that  the  reciprocal  Love  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  moft  Chriftian  King,  the  Eleftors,  Princes, 
and  States  oi  the  Empire,  be  flrongcr,  and  Hill  more 
fmcerc  (without  touching,  yet,  to  the  Article  of  Secu¬ 
rity,  which  (hall  be  mentioned  hereafter)  one  fhall  never 
a  (ft  ft  the  Enemies  prefent,  or  to  come  of  the  other, 
under  what  Title  or  Pretence  foever,  either  with  Arms, 
Money,  Soldiers,  or  other  Sorts  of  Ammunitions ;  and 
fhall  not  fufFcr  to  pals  through  his  Territories,  retire, 
ibjourn  any  Forces  Enemy  ol  either  of  the  controll¬ 
ing  Parties,  and  who  is  a  Member  of  this  Pacification. 
That  the  Circle  o {Burgundy  be,  and  remain  Member  of 


of  the  Empire,  after  the  Difputes  between  Franc 
Spam,  comprifed  in  this  Treaty,  fhall  be  term  in  ^ 
That,  notwithstanding,  that  neither  the  Emperor^* 
any  of  the  Eftates  of  the  Empire,  fhall  meddle  in  ^ 
Wars  which  are  waged  at  prefent.  That  if,  hereaf*  ^ 
Difputes  fhould  arife  between  the  two  Kingdoms  T’ 
Neceflicy  of  the  aforefaid  reciprocal  Obligation  v*l '  X 
is  to  not  help  the  Enemies  of  one  another,  fhall  a!  ^ 
remain  firm  between  the  Empire  and  France.  ThatitfMi 
be  free,  notwithftanding,  for  the  States,  each  of  t|  ^ 
in  particular,  to  affift,  without  the  Limits  of  the 
pire,  fuch  and  fuch  Kingdom  ;  but  always  according 
the  Conftitutions  of  the  Empire.  That  the  Con  trover  ° 
with  Regard  to  Lor  rain,  be  referred  to  Arbitrators* 
named  on  both  Sides,  or  fhall  be  terminated  in  ^ 
Treaty,  between  France  and  Spain ,  or  by  fome  odi^ 
amicable  Means  ;  and  that  it  fhall  be  free,  as  well  for 
the  Emperor,  as  for  the  Eleftors,  Princes,  and  States  of 
the  Empire,  to  help  and  forward  that  Agreement  bv 
friendly  Interpofition,  and  other  Offices  of  Pacification11 
without  ufing,  notwithftanding,  of  Arms  and  warlike 
Means. 

According  to  this  Foundation  of  a  reciprocal  Friend 
fliip,  and  general  Amnefty,  all,  and  every  one  of  the  E- 
ieftors  of  the  facred  Roman  Empire,  the  Princes,  States* 
(the  Nobility  which  relieve  immediately  from  the  Em¬ 
pire  included)  their  VafTals,  Subjefts,  Citizens,  Inhabi¬ 
tants,  to  whom,  on  Occafion  of  Bohemia ,  or  of  the 
Troubles  of  Germany,  or  of  the  Alliances  contracted 
here  and  there,  fome  Damage  or  Prejudice  has  been 
done  by  either  Party,  in  any  Manner,  and  under  what 
Pretence  foever,  as  well  in  their  Lordfhips,  Fiefs,  Un¬ 
derfiefs,  Allodiations,  as  in  their  Dignities,  Immunities 
Rights,  and  Privileges,  be  reftored,  on  both  Sides,  fully 
in  the  Ecclefiaftical  or  Laick  State,  which  they  enjoy’d, 
or  which  they  may  have  lawfully  enjoy’d,  notwithftand¬ 
ing  all  Changes,  which,  in  the  mean  while,  have  been 
made  to  the  contrary,  which  fhall  remain  void. 

That  if  the  Pofleflors  of  the  Eftates  to  be  reftored, 
believe,  that  they  have  lawful  Exceptions,  thofe  Excep¬ 
tions  (hall  not  hinder  the  Rcftitution,  which  being  made, 
their  Reafons  and  Exceptions  may  be  examined,  after¬ 
wards,  before  the  competent  Judges,  to  be  determined. 

And  though  by  that  preceding  general  Rule,  it  iseafy 
to  judge  who  are  thefc,  and  how  far  Rcftitution  is  to  be 
made ;  however,  at  the  Inftance,  and  in  Favour  of 
fome  Caufes  of  very  great  Importance,  which  follow,  it 
lias  been  found  proper  to  make  a  particular  Mention 
thereof;  without,  notwithftanding,  thofe  who  are  not 
exprefty  named,  fhould  be  confider’d  as  excluded  and 
forgotten. 

Whereas  the  Arret,  which  the  Emperor  has  hereto¬ 
fore  caufed  to  be  given  in  the  provincial  Aftembly,  a- 
gainft  the  moveable  Goods  belonging  to  the  Prince  Elec¬ 
tor  of  Friers,  and  transferred  to  the  Dutchy  of  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  though  given  up,  and  abolifhcd,  has,  notwith¬ 
ftanding,  at  the  Inftance  of  fome,  been  renewed,  and  a 
Sequcftration  added  to  it,  which  the  faid  Aftembly  has 
made  of  the  Jurifdiftion  of  Burch,  belonging  to  the 
Archbiftioprick,  and  of  half  the  Lordfhip  of  St.  John, 
belonging  to  John  Rhcinbard  of  Saftcrcn,  which  is  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  Concordates,  made  at  Aujhotirg ,  in  the  Year 
1548  ;  by  the  publick  Intervention  of  the  Empire,  be¬ 
tween  the  Electorate  of  Friers ,  and  the  Duchy  of 
Burgundy.  It  is  agreed,  that  the  aforefaid  Arret  and 
Sequcftration  fhall  be  fpeedily  taken  out  of  the  Aftembly 
of  Luxembourg,  that  the  faid  Jurifdiftion,  Lordfhip, 
and  Electoral  and  Patrimonial  Goods,  with  the  Fruits 
fcqueftrated,  be  given  up,  and  reftored  to  the  Lord 
Elcftor ;  and  if  by  Chance  foniething  was  mi  fling,  it 
full  be  fully  reftored  to  him;  the  Impetracors  being  ic- 
fared  to  obtain  the  Adminiftration  ol  their  Right,  to 
the  Judge  of  the  Prince  Elcftor,  who  is  Competent 

in  the  Empire.  .  , 

As  to  what  regards  the  Cafldes  of  Ehrnbetftetn,  ant 

of  llamcrftcin,  the  Emperor  fliall  withdraw,  or  came  to 
be  withdrawn,  the  Garrifons,  at  the  Time,  and  in  t  u>* 
Manner,  defined  hereafter  in  the  Article  of  the  L^utlont 
and  fhall  reftore  thofe  CaflJcs  to  the  Lord  Elector  01 
Friers ,  and  to  his  Metropolitan  Chapter,  to  be  in 
Guard  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  Electorate;  wherdoit 
the  Captain,  and  the  new  Garrifon,  which  lhall  c  E 
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5n  them  by  the  Elector,  fliall  take,  likewife,  an  Oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  and  to  his  Chapter. 

After  which  the  Aflembly  of  Munfter ,  and  of  Ofna- 
brag,  has  brought  the  Palatine  Caufe  to  thefe  Terms, 
that  the  Difpute  which  was  fo  long  in  Agitation,  has  been 
terminated  in  the  following  Manner. 

And  firft,  as  to  what  regards  the  Houfe  of  Bavaria , 
the  Electoral  Dignity,  which  the  Palatine  Electors  have 
heretofore  enjoyed  with  ail  their  Regalia,  Offices,  Prece¬ 
dencies,  Arms,  and  Rights  whatfoever,  belonging  to 
that  Dignity,  without  Exception,  as  likewife  all  the  Up- 
per  Palatinate ,  and  the  County  of  Cham ,  with  all  their 
Appurtenances,  Regalia,  and  Rights,  fhall  remain,  as 
heretofore,  likewife,  for  the  future,  to  the  Lord  Maxi¬ 
milian,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine ,  Duke  of  Bavaria , 
and  to  his  Children,  and  to  all  the  Line  of  William, , 
while  there  be  in  it  Male  Children 
Reciprocally,  the  Lord  Eleftor  of  Bavaria  fliall  re¬ 
nounce  entirely  for  himfelf,  and  for  his  Heirs  and  Suc- 
cefiors,  to  the  Debt  of  thirteen  Millions,  and  to  all  his 
Pretenfions  in  the  Higher  Auftria ,  and  immediately  after 
the  Publication  of  the  Peace,  fhall  give  all  Afts  and  Ar¬ 
rets  obtained  on  that  Account,  to  his  Imperial  Majefly, 
to  be  canceled,  and  made  void. 

As  to  what  regards  the  Palatine  Houfe,  the  Emperor, 
and  the  Empire,  for  the  Good  of  the  publick  Tranquili¬ 
ty,  agree,  that  in  Virtue  of  the  prefent  Agreement, 
there  fhall  be  eftablifhed  an  eighth  E  left  orate,  to  be 
enjoy’d  for  the  future,  by  the  Lord  Charles  Louis,  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine ,  and  his  Heirs  and  paternal  Kin 
defcending  from  the  Branch  of  Rudolph,  according  to  the 
Order  of  Succeffion,  expreffed  in  the  Golden  Bull ,  and 
that  by  that  Inveftiture,  the  Lord  Charles  Louis ,  and  his 
Heirs  fliall  have  no  Right,  on  what  has  been  granted 
with  the  Eleftoral  Dignity,  to  the  Lord  Eleftor  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  and  to  all.  the  Branch  of  William. 

Again,  that  all  the  Lower  Palatinate ,  with  all,  and 
every  one  of  the  ecclefiaftical  and  fecular  Goods,  Rights, 
and  Appurtenances,  which  the  Princes,  and  Eleftors  Pa¬ 
latine  have  enjoyed  before  the  Troubles  of  Bohemia  ;  as, 
likewife,  all  the  Documents,  Regifters,  and  Papers,  re¬ 
lating  to  that,  Hiall  be  fully  reftored  to  him,  concealing 
all  that  has  been  done  againft  it,  and  that  by  the  Autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Emperor  5  fo  that  neither  the  Catholick  King, 
nor  any  other  that  retain  fomething  of  it,  may  op- 
pofe,  in  any  Manner  whatever,  that  Reftitution. 

But  becaufe  certain  Jurifdiftions  of  Berg-Straff,  be¬ 
longing  antiently  to  the  Eleftor  of  Mentz,  were  in  the 
Year  1463,  mortgaged  to  the  Palatines  for  a  certain 
Sum  of  Money,  on  Condition  of  a  perpetual  Redemp¬ 
tion  ;  it  has  been  agreed,  that  the  fame  Jurifdiftions  fhall 
remain  to  the  prefent  Lord  Eleftor  of  Mayence ,  and  to 
hisSucceffiors  in  the  Bifhoprick  of  Mayence,  provided  the 
Price  of  the  Mortgage  be  paid  in  ready  Money,  in  the 
Time  prefixed  to  the  Execution  of  the  Peace  concluded, 
find  lhall  ratify  all  the  other  Conditions  to  which  he 
is  obliged  by  the  Tenor  of  the  Afts  of  the  Mortgage. 

It  lhall  be  free,  likewife,  for  the  Eleftor  of  Triers,  ns 
Bilhop  of  Spire ,  and  for  the  Bifhop  of  Worms,  to  claim, 
before  the  competent  Judges,  the  Rights  they  pretend  to 
have  on  certain  ecclefiaftical  Goods,  fituated  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Lower  Palatinate  \  unlefs  thole  Princes  fhould 
agree  among  them  in  an  amicable  Manner. 

That  if  it  fhould  happen  that  the  tmfeuline  Branch  of 
William  fhould  be  entirely  extinft,  t hePalatine  onefubfift- 
ing  ffi11  j  not  only  the  Upper  Palatinate,  but  likewife  the 
Electoral  Dignity  which  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Bava- 

rta\  ™U. rcturn  t0  the  &id  furviving  Palatines,  pofiefled 
at  that  Time,  of  their  Inveftiture  •,  but  then  the  eighth  E- 
leftorate  fhall  be  entirely  fupprefted.  That  in  Calc,  not- 
with (landing,  of  the  Return  of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  to  the 
lurviving  Palatines,  the  Heirs  of  fomc  allodial  States,  of 
the  Eleftors  of  Bavaria,  fliall  remain  in  Poficffiion  of  the 
lights  and  Bcnchccs,  belonging  to  them  lawfully. 

I  hat  theContrafts  of  Family  made  between  the  E- 
jccfcoral  Houles  of  Heidelberg,  and  of  Ncwburg,  relating 
to  the  Succeffion  to  the  Electorate,  confirm'd  by  the  pre- 

21'fi  rmPL;rora’  ?8  ,ikcwifc  a!]  the  Rights  to  the  Ru- 

)Yf  U)r  .  nc|b  as  hir  as  they  are  not  contrary  to  that 
ilpolition,  fliall  be  preferved  and  maintain'd  in  full. 

j.  01  cover,  that  if  fomc  Fiefs  in  Julia's  are  found  open 

\Ia  r  1 *.^ay9\t,lc  QtJcflions  moved  on  them,  lhall 
c  “ctcr*nm  d  m  Favour  of  the  Palatines . 
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To  eafe,  befides,  in  fome  Manner,  the  Lord  Charles 
Louis  of  the  Trouble  of  providing  his  Brothers  with  Ap- 
pennages;  his  Imperial  Majefty  fliall  caufe  to  be  paid  to 
the  faid  Brothers,  four  hundred  thoufand  Ilixdollars  in 
four  Years  to  come,  beginning  the  firft  of  the  Year 
1648  j  the  Payment  to  be  made  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
Rixdollars  every  Year,  with  the  Intereft  ac  Five  per  Cent . 

Moreover  that  all  the  Palatinate  Houfe,  with  all  and 
every  one  of  thofe  who  are,  or  have  been  in  what  Manner 
foever  affefted  to  her,  efpecially  the  Miniftcrs  who  have 
ferved  her  in  this  Aflembly,  as  likewife  thole  who  have 
been  exiled  from  the  Palatinate,  fliall  enjoy  the  Amnefty 
above  promifed,  with  the  fame  Rights  with  thofe  com¬ 
prized  in  it,  or  of  whom  a  particular  and  more  ample 
mention  is  made  in  the  Article  of  the  Grievances. 

Reciprocally  the  Lord  Charles  Louis  and  his  Brothers, 
fliall  pay  Obedience,  and  keep  Fidelity  to  his  Imperial 
Majefty,  like  the  other  Eleftors  and  Princes  of  the 
Empire ;  and  renounce  their  Pretenfions  to  the  High 
Palatinate ,  as  well  for  themfelves  as  for  their  Heirs,  and 

that  while  any  legitimate  and  male  Heir  of  the  Branch 
of  William  remains. 

And  on  the  mention  made  of  giving  a  Dowry,  and  a 
Penfion  to  the  Widow  Mother  of  the  faid  Prince,  and 
to  his  Sifters,  his  facred  Imperial  Majefty  according  to 
the  Affeftion  he  bears  to  the  Palatinate  Houfe,  hasliro- 
mifed  the  faid  Widow  Mother,  for  her  Food  and  Sub- 
fi fiance,  to  pay  once  for  all,  twenty  thoufand  Rixdol- 
Jars,  and  to  each  of  the  Sifters  of  the  faid  Lord  Charles 
Louis,  when  they  fliall  be  married,  ten  thoufand  Rix¬ 
dollars.  The  faid  Prince  Charles  being  obliged  to  fatisfy 
to  the  Surplus.  •  J 

That  the  laid  Lord  Charles  Louis  fliall  give  no  man¬ 
ner  of  Trouble  to  the  Counts  of  Leiningen ,  and  of  Dax- 
burg,  nor  to  their  SuccefTors  in  the  Low  Palatinate  ;  but 
fliall  leave  them  to  enjoy  peaceably  their  Rights,  ob¬ 
tained  for  feveral  Centuries  paft,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Emperors. 

He  fliall  leave  inviolably  in  their  former  State  the 
free  Nobility  of  the  Empire,  found  in  Franconia,  Suabia , 
and  along  the  Rhine,  and  its  Appurtenances. 

That  the  Fiefs  given  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Baron 
Gerhard  of  Waldemburg,  called  Schenk- heczcn,  to  Nicolas 
George  Reygerjberg  Chancellor  of  Mayence,  and  to  Henry 
Brombfer  Baron  of  Rudcfheim.  Likewife  by  the  Eleftor 
of  Bavaria ,  to  the  Baron  John  Adolphus  Wolff,  called 
Mettcrnich ,  fliall  remain  firm  and  ftable  ;  that,  notwitli- 
ftanding  thofe  Vaflals  fliall  be  obliged  to  take  the  Oath 
of  Allegiance  to  the  Lord  Charles  Louis ,  and  to  his 
SuccefTors,  as  to  their  direft  Lords,  and  to  afk  him  the 
Renewal  of  their  Fiefs. 

That  thofe  of  the  Confcffion  of  Aujburg,  and  namely, 
the  Inhabitants  of  Oppenhcim,  fliall  be  rc-eftabliflied  in 
the  PofTeffion  of  their  Temples,  and  in  the  Ecclefiaftical 
State  they  were  in,  in  the  Year  1624.  As  likewife  the 
others  of  the  fame  Confcffion  of  Aujburg,  that  will  re¬ 
quire  it,  fliall  be  left  in  the  free  Excrcife  of  their  Re¬ 
ligion,  as  well  in  publick  in  the  Temples,  and  at  the 
Hours  appointed,  as  in  private  in  their  own  Houfcs, 
or  in  others  chofen  for  that  Eflcft  by  their  Miniftcrs, 
or  by  thofe  of  their  Neighbours  preaching  the  Word  of 
God. 

That  the  Paragraphs,  the  Prince  Louis  Philip,  Szc.' 
the  Prince  Frederick,  Szc.  and  the  Prince  Leopold  Louis , 
&c.  be  underftood  as  inferted  here  in  the  fame  Manner 
they  are  contained  in  the  Inftrument  ox  Treaty  of  the 
Empire  with  Sweden. 

That  the  Difpute  in  Qucftion  between  the  Bifiiop  of 
Bamberg ,  and  of  Wirizburg  on  one  Side,  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Brattdcnbnrg  Ctdmbach  Onolzbach  on  the  other, 
with  regard  to  the  Caflle,  City,  Jurifdiftion,  and  Mo- 
naftcry  ofKitzcugcu  in  Franconia  on  the  Main,  fliall  lie 
determined  either  in  an  amicable  Manner,  or  by  the 
Law,  in  two  Years ;  under  the  Penalty  for  him  who 
fliall  ufe  Delays  to  Jofc  his  Pretenfions  \  and  that,  mean 
while,  the  Fort  of  Wilt zbttrg  fliall  be  reftored  to  the  faid 
Lord  Marquis,  in  the  Janie  Condition  it  was  taken,  as 
it  is  agreed  and  ftipulatcd. 

That  the  Convention  made  with  regard  to  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Lord  Chrijliau  William  Marquis  of  Bran- 
debourg  fliall  be  con  fide  red  as  reiterated  in  this  Place,  as 
ftipulatcd  in  the  i.jth  Article  of  tho  Treaty  between  the 
Empire  and  Sweden. 

The. 
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The  Moft  Chriftian  King  fhall  reftore  in  its  Time, 
and  in  the  Manner  to  be  deduced  hereafter,  where  we’ll 
fpeak  of  withdrawing  the  Garrifons,  to  the  Duke  of  Wit- 
tcmberg ,  the  Towns  and  Forts  of  Hohenwil ,  Schorendojf, 
Tubingen ,  and  all  the  other  Places,  without  Refervation, 
where  there  is  Garrifon  in  the  Dutchy  of  Wirtemberg  \ 
as  to  the  red:,  the  Paragraph,  the  Houfe  of  Wirtem* 
berg,  &c.  be  underflood  as  inferted  in  this  Place,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  the 
Empire  and  Sweden. 

That  the  Princes  of  Wirtemberg ,  of  the  Houfe  of 
Month elliard,  be  re -eftabli  filed  in  all  their  Domains  in 
Alface ,  and  wherever  they  be  fituated  \  but  particularly 
in  the  two  Fiefs  of  Burgundy ,  Clerval  and  Paffavant, 
and  that  on  both  Sides  he  may  be  reflored  to  the  Eflates, 
Rights  and  Prerogatives,  he  enjoyed  before  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  thole  Wars. 

That  Frederick  Marquis  of  Baden,  and  of  Hue  kb  erg, 
and  his  Sons  and  Heirs,  with  all  thofe  who  have  ferved 
him  in  what  Manner  foever,  or  ferve  him  ftill,  of  what 
Condition  they  be,  fhall  enjoy  the  Amnefly  contained 
above,  in  the  Second  and  Third  Articles,  with  all  its 
Claufes  of  Benefits ;  and  that  in  virtue  thereof,  they  be 
re- eflabli filed  in  the  ecclefiaftical  or  fecular  State,  in 
which  they  were  before  the  Beginning  of  the  Troubles  in 
Bohemia ,  the  Lord  George -Frederick  Marquis  of  Baden , 
and  Hackberg ,  as  to  what  regards  the  low  Marquifate  of 
Baden ,  vulgarly  called  Dourlach  \  and  likewife  as  to  the 
Marquifate  of  Hackberg ,  and  to  the  Lordfhips  of  Rotte- 
len ,  Badenweiller ,  and  Saufenberg ,  notwithftanding,  and 
annulled  all  Mutations  happened  to  the  contrary.  More¬ 
over  fiiall  be  reflored  to  the  Marquis  Frederick  the  Ju- 
rifdidtions  of  Stein  and  Renchingen ,  without  being  bur- 
thened  with  the  Debts  which  the  Marquis  William  has 
contracted  during  that  Time,  on  account  of  the  Fruits, 
Incerefts,  and  Expences,  mentioned  in  the  TranfaClion 
made  at  Ettlingen  in  the  Year  1529,  and  yielded  to  the 
faid  William  Marquis  of  Baden ,  with  all  the  Rights, 
Documents,  Writings,  and  other  Things  belonging  to 
it :  So  that  all  that  Action  concerning  the  Expences  and 
Fruits  already  received,  or  to  be  received  afterwards,  with 
their  Damages  and  Interefls,  reckoning  from  the  Time 
of  the  firfl  Occupation,  be  entirely  taken  off  and  abo- 
lifhed. 

That  the  yearly  Penfion  of  the  low  Marquifate,  to  be 
paid  to  the  high  Marquifate,  according  to  the  former 
Cuftom,  be,  in  virtue  of  the  prefent  Treaty,  entirely 
taken  off  and  annihilated,  and  that  henceforward  no¬ 
thing  may  be  pretended,  or  exadled,  neither  for  the 
Time  pafl,  nor  for  that  to  come. 

That  henceforward  the  Precedency,  and  Sitting  in  the 
States,  and  Circles  of  Suabia ,  and  other  general  or  par¬ 
ticular  Afifemblies  of  the  Empire,  and  fome  others  what¬ 
soever,  be  alternately  in  the  two  Branches  of  Baden , 
z'iz.  in  that  of  the  high,  and  in  that  of  the  low  Marqui- 
facc  of  Baden ;  but  notwithftanding  that  Precedency  fiiall 
remain  at  prefent  to  the  Marquis  Frederick  while  he 
Jives.  With  regard  to  the  Barony  of  Hohengcroftregk ,  it 
has  been  agreed,  that  if  Madame  the  Princefs  of  Baden 
verifies  the  Rights  of  her  Pretenfions  on  the  faid  Barony 
by  an  then  tick  Documents,  fo  foon  as  the|Sentence  given, 
Rellitution  fiiall  be  made  to  her  according  to  the  Right 
and  Strength  of  the  faid  Documents :  That  the  Cogni¬ 
zance  of  that  Caufe  fiiall  be  ended  in  two  Years  after 
trie  Publication  of  the  Peace.  Laftly,  that  no  Adlions, 
Tran  (addons,  or  Exceptions,  either  general  or  particu¬ 
lar,  nor  Claufes  comprized  in  this  Treaty  of  Peace  (and 
by  which  it  might  be  wanted  to  derogate  to  the  Strength 
ol  tli is  Article)  fiiall  be  at  no  Time  alledged  or  admitted 
by  any  of  the  Parties  again (I  this  fpccial  Convention. 

The  Paragraphs,  the  Duke  of  Croy ,  &c.  as  to  the  C on- 
trover fy  of  NaJfaU’Siegen ,  See.  to  the  Counts  of  Najfau - 
Sarrepont ,  Sec.  the  Houfe  of  IJanaut ,  See.  Johan  Albert 
Count  ol'  SohnSy  dec.  as  likewife,  be  reft  or  cd  the  Houfe  of 
So! ms ,  llohcnfolws ,  See.  the  Counts  of  Jfemhurg ,  &c.  the 
J<hc ingraves.  See.  the  Widow  of  the  Count  Erncft  of  Sainen , 
eve.  the  Caftle  and  County  of  Fatckcntcin ,  See.  he  likewife 
re-cjlablijbed  the  Iloufe  of  Waldeck ,  See.  Joachim  Erncft 
Count  of  Offiugen,  See.  like  wile  the  lloufc  of  llohcnlo.  Sic. 
Frederick  Louis ,  See.  Ferdinand  Charles ,  Sec.  the  Houfe 
of  Rerbac ,  See.  the  Widow  and  Heirs  of  the  Count  of 
Brandinlldn,  £yV.  the  Baron  Paul  Kcvcnhullcr ,  See.  be 


fub-underftood  inferted  in  this  Place  Word  for  Wo  d 
they  are  fet  down  in  the  Inftrumeiu  or  Trean 
the  Empire  and  Sweden.  y  betWcc“ 

That  the  Contracts,  Exchanges,  Tranfadlions  ne¬ 
gations,  Treaties,  made  by  Force,  or  Menaces  a  j 
unlawfully  extorted  from  the  States  and  Subjeds  ^ 
in  particular,  thofe  of  Spire,  Weifemberg  on  the*  1{)  • aS 
Landau ,  Reitlingen ,  Heilburn  complained  of,  be  in  fuT^ 
Manner  cancelled  and  abolifiied,  fo  as  to  be  n n  *  1  a 
enquired  after.  l0rc 

That  if  the  Debtors  have  recovered  by  Force  f0 

Obligations  of  their  Creditors,  they  fhall  be  returned 
and  the  Actions  fhall  remain  on  foot.  c  * 

That  the  Debts,  either  by  Purchafe,  Sale,  Revenues 
or  by  what  Name  foever  they  be  called,  if  they  h  * 
been  violently  extorted  by  one  of  the  Parties  who 
War,  and  the  Debtors  alledge,  and  offer  to  prove  th^ 
they  have  been  really  paid,  fiiall  be  no  further  pu^ 
fued,  till  thofe  Exceptions  have  been  previoufiv  det  ^ 
mined.  That  the  Debtors  fhall  be  obliged  to  produ^" 
their  Exceptions  in  the  Term  of  two  Years  after  rlf 
Publication  of  the  Peace,  under  the  Penalty  of  bein<> 
condemned  afterwards  to  a  perpetual  Silence.  b 

That  the  Law  Suits  which  have  been  hitherto  carried 
on  for  that  Subject,  together  with  the  Tranfadion;  and 
Promifes  made  for  the  Reftitution  of  the  Debts,  fhall  be 
held  null,  except  notwithftanding  the  Sums  of  Mone 
which  during  the  War  have  been  exadled  honeftj/ 
and  with  a  good  Intention,  by  giving  them  to 

others,  to  avoid  greater  Dangers  which  threatned  the 
Contributors. 

That  the  Sentences  given  during  the  War  on  Matters 
purely  fecular,  unlefs  the  Defed  of  the  Proceedings  be 
wholly  manifeft,  or  cannot  be  immediately  demonfirated 
fiiall  not  be  entirely  null  ;  but  the  Efted  thereof  /hall  be 
fufpended,  till  the  Pieces  of  the  Proceedings  (if  0ne  of 
the  Parties  alk  the  Space  of  fix  Months  from  the  Publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Peace  for  the  Revifion  of  his  Suit)  be  re- 
vifed,  and  weighed  in  the  competent  Court,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ordinary  or  extraordinary  Formalities  ufed 
in  the  Empire,  that  thus  the  former  Sentences  be  either 
confirmed,  or  correded,  or  cancelled,  in  cafe  of  Ne- 
ceffity. 

Likewife,  if  fome  royal  or  particular  Fiefs  have  not 
been  renewed  fince  the  Year  1618,  nor  the  Homages 
payed  to  whom  they  belonged,  that  fiiall  bring  no  Pre¬ 
judice,  and  the  Inveftiture  fhall  be  renewed  from  the 
Day  of  the  Conclufion  of  the  Peace. 

Finally,  all  and  every  one  of  the  Officers,  as  well  mi¬ 
litary  Soldiers,  as  Men  of  the  Gown,  and  Ecclefiallicks  of 
what  Condition  they  be,  and  fiiall  have  ferved  in  one  or 
the  other  Party  among  the  Allies,  or  among  their  Ad¬ 
herents,  either  in  the  Gown  or  in  the  Sword,  from  the 
greateft  to  the  meanefl,  and  from  the  mcancll  to  the 
greateft,  without  Difference  or  Exception,  with  their 
Wives,  Children,  Heirs,  Succeflors,  Servants,  as  to 
Perfons  and  Goods,  fiiall  be  reflored  on  both  Sides  to 
the  State  of  Life,  Honour,  Reputation,  Liberty  of  Con- 
fcience.  Rights  and  Privileges,  they  enjoyed  before  the 
faid  Troubles:  That  no  Prejudice  fiiall  be  done  to  their 
Goods  and  Perfons,  that  no  Adlion  or  Accufation  fhall 
be  brought  againft  them  •,  and  again,  that  under  any  Pre¬ 
tence  whatever,  no  Pain  be  inilidtcd  on  them,  nor  any  Da¬ 
mage  caufcd  to  them  ;  all  which  fiiall  have  its  full  Hffcdt 
with  Regard  to  thofe  who  arc  not  Subjects  and  Vafials 
of  his  Imperial  Majcfiy,  nor  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. 

But  as  to  thofe  who  arc  hereditary  Subjcfts  and  Vaf- 
fiils  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  they 
fiiall  enjoy  the  fame  Amncfty  as  to  their  Perfons,  Lives, 
Reputation,  Honours,  and  may  return  in  Safety  to  their 
ancient  Country  ;  but  they’ll  be  obliged  to  make  it  up, 
and  fubmit  thcmfelvcs  to  the  particular  Laws  ol  tlui 

Kingdoms  and  Provinces  where  they’ll  refide. 

As  to  other  Goods,  if  they  had  been  loft  by  Coniil- 
cation,  or  other  wife,  before  they  embraced  the  Party  0 
the  Crown  of  France ,  or  of  Sweden  i  ^  though  the  1  Jeni- 
potcniiarics  of  Sweden  have  long  infilled  on,  that }  1L7 
fiioukl  be  reftored  to  them  \  his  iacred  Imperial  Maje  y» 
notwithftanding,  being  to  receive  the  Law  from 
Body;  and  infilling  ftrenuoufiy  on  that  Point i  the  -  t.i  c 
of  the  Empire  have  not  thought  proper,  that  Li  il 
Subject  the  War  fliould  be  continued  i  and  thcreloie. 
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that  thofe  who  have  loft  their  Goods,  could  not  Recover 
them  to  the  Prejudice  of  their  late  Matters  and  Pofief- 
fors :  But  that  the  Goods  which  have  been  feized  on 
account  of  having  taken  Arms  in  favour  of  France  or  of 
Sweden,  againft  the  Emperor  and  the  Houfe  of  Auftria, , 
fhould  be  reftored  fuch  as  they  are,  and  without  any 
Reftitution  of  the  Fruits,  or  Difdamagetrtent. 

Moreover  that  in  Bohemia ,  and  all  the  other  heredi¬ 
tary  Provinces  of  the  Emperor,  Right  arid'  Juftice  fhall 
be  adminiftered  without  any  Regard,  as  it  is  done  to  the 
Catholicks,1  to  thofe  of  the  Subjetts,  Debtors,  Heirs,  or 
private  Perfons  of  the  Confeffion  of  Aujbourg. ,  if  they 
have  fome  Pretenfions,  and  bring  or  purfue  fome  Adtions 
to  have  Juftice  done  them. 

But  of  that  general  Reftitution,  fhall  be  excepted  the 
Things  which  cannot  be  reftored,  as  Things  move- 
able,  Fruits  perceived.  Things  diverted  by  the  Autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Chiefs  of  Party,  Things  dcftroyed,  ruinated, 
and  converted  to  other  Ufes  for  the  publick  Security,  as 
publick  and  particular,  facred  and  profane  Buildings, 
publick  or  particular  Depofitions,  which  have  been  by 
Surprize  of  the  Enemy  plundered,  Confifcated,  lawfully 
fold,  or  voluntarily  given. 

And  forafmuch  as  the  Affair  of  the  Succeffion  of  Ju¬ 
liets  ^  among  the  interefted,  if  it  was  not  regulated, 
would  one  Day  caufe  great  Troubles  in  'the  Empire,  it 
has  been  agreed,  that  the  Peace  being  concluded,  it 
fhall  be  determined  without  any  other  Delay,  either  by 
the  common  Way  before  his  Imperial  Majefty,  or  in  an 
amicable  Manner,  or  by  other  lawful  Means. 

And  whereas,  for  a  greater  Tranquility  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  in  thefe  general  Aflemblies  of  the  Peace,  an  A- 
greement  has  been  made  between  the  Emperor,  the 
Electoral  Princes  and  States  of  the  Empire,  which  has 
been  inferred  in  the  Inftrument  and  Treaty  of  Peace 
made  with  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Queen  and  Crown 
of  Sweden,  with  regard  to  the  Differences  on  the  eccle- 
fiafticai  Goods,  and  the  free  Exercife  of  Religion,  it  was 
efteemed  expedient  to  confirm  and  ratify  by  this  prefent 
Treaty,  in  the  fame  Manner  the  aforefaid  Agreement 
has  been  patted  between  the  faid  Crown  of  Sweden ,  like- 
wife  with  thofe  called  Reformed,  as  if  we  were  to  relate 
here  Word  for  Word,  the  Terms  of  the  faid  Treaty. 

With  regard  to  the  Affair  of  Hejfe-Cajfel ,  it  has  been 
agreed  upon  as  follows. 

Firft,  Tiie  Houfe  of  Hejfe-Cajfel ,  and  all  the  Princes 
thereof,  efpecially  Madame  Emilia- Elizabeth,  Landgra¬ 
vine  of  Heffe ,  and  her  Son  William ,  and  his  Heirs,  his 
Minifters,  Officers,  Vattals,  Subje&s,  Soldiers,  and  others 
who  are  affedted  to  his  Service,  in  what  Manner  foever, 
without  any  Exception,  noewithftanding  contrary  Con¬ 
tracts,  Procettes,  Profcriptions,  Declarations,  Sentences, 
Executions,  and  Tranfaftions;  but  all  thofe,  as  likewife 
Actions  and  Pretenfions,  for  Caufe  of  Damages  and  In¬ 
juries,  as  well  of  the  Neuters,  as  of  thofe  who  did  bear 
Arms,  annulled  by  the  Jaft  Amnefty  heretofore  fettled, 
and  referred  to  the  Beginning  of  the  War  of  Bohemia , 
with  a  full  Reftitution  (except  the  hereditary  Subjects 
and  Vattals  of  his  Imperial  Majefty,  and  of  the  Houfe 
of  Auftria ,  as  mentioned  in  the  Paragraph,  tandem  omnes , 
&V.  but  as  to  thofe ,  &c.  of  all  the  Benefices ;  the  afore¬ 
faid  (hall  partake  of  all  the  Advantages  flowing  from 
this  religions  Peace,  with  the  fame  Right  the  other 
States  enjoyed  them  •,  as  mentioned  in  the  Article,  which 
begins  manimi ,  dec. 

Secondly,  the  Houfe  of  Heffe -Caff el,  and  the  Succef- 
fors  thereof,  fhall  keep,  and  for  that  Eflcft  fhall  afk, 
whenever  it  fhall  happen,  of  his  Imperial  Majefty,  the 
Invcftiture,  and  fhall  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  for  the 
Abby  of  Hitsfcld  with  all  its  Dependencies,  as  well  fc- 
(uhir  as  cccldiaflical,  fitimted  within  or  without  its  Ter¬ 
ritory  (as  the  Dannery  of  Gcll ingen)  notwithstanding  the 
Kight  which  the  Houfe  of  Saxony  has  pofiefied  Time  out 

of  Mind. 

Thirdly,  the  Right  of  a  direct  Lordfhip  on  the  Jurif- 
diftions  and  Bailiwicks  of  Schaumburg ,  Btichembtirg , 
'■‘imbugan,  Stattcnhagen ,  heretofore  given  and  adjudged 
Jo  the  Ui (hop  of  Mindau ,  fhall  belong  henceforward  to 
M •  William  prefent  Landgrave  of  and  to  his  Suc- 
ceflors,  in  full  Potteflion,  in  which  he  fhall  be  difturbed 
neither  by  the  faid  Bifliop  nor  by  any  other  \  fiife,  not- 
wichilanding,  the  Tranfailion  made  between  Chrftian • 
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Louis  Duke  of  Brunfwick  and  Lnnebonrg ,  and  the  Land¬ 
grave  of  Heffe ,  and  Philip  Count  of  Lippe.  Remaining 
likewife  firm  the  - Convention  made  between  the  faid 
Landgrave  and  the  faid  Count. 

-Moreover,  it  has  been  agreed,  that  for  the  Reflit  11- 
tion  of  the  Places  occupied  during  this  War,  and  for  the 
Indemnification  of  Madame  the  Landgravine  of  I-Jeffe 
Tutorefs,  fhall  be  given  to  her  and  to  her  Son,  or  to  his 
SuccefTors  Princes  of  Heffe ,  the  Sum  of  fix  hundred  thou  ♦ 
fand  Rixdoilars,  drawn  from  the  Archbifhopricks  of 
Mayence  and  Cologn ,  from  the  Bifhopricks  of  Paderborn 
and  Munfter ,  and  from  the  Abbey  of  Fulde ,  which  Sum 
in  the  Term  of  nine  Months,  reckoning  from  the  Day 
of  the  Ratification  of  the  Peace,  fhall  be  paid  at  Caf¬ 
fe  l,  at  the  Peril  and  Expences  of  the  Solvent,  and  no 
Exception  nor  any  Pretext  fhall  be  ufed  to  avoid  paying 
that  Sum  promifed,  much  lefs  fhall  any  Attachment  be 
laid  on  it. 

And  to  the  End  that  Madame  the  Landgravine  be  the 
more  fecure  of  the  Payment,  fhe  fhall  retain  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Conditions,  Nuys,  Coesfeldt,  and  Newhaus ,  and 
in  thofe  Places  Garrifons  entirely  of  her  own  ;  but  on 
this  Condition,  that  befides  the  Officers  and  other  Per¬ 
fons  nccdTary  in  Garrifon,  thofe  of  the  three  Places 
above-mentioned  fhall  not  exceed  together  the  Number 
of  1200  Foot  and  100  Horfe,  leaving  to  Madame  the 
Landgravine  theDifpofition  of  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry, 
which  fhe  fhall  be  pleated  to  put  in  each  of  thofe  Places, 
and  to  appoint  the  Governor. 

The  Garrifons  fhall  be  maintained  according  to  the 
Order  hitherto  obferved  for  the  Maintenance  of  the 
Hejfian  Officers  and  Soldiers ;  and  the  Things  neceflary 
for  the  Prefervation  of  the  Forts,  fhall  be  furnifhed  by  the 
Archbifhopricks  and  Bifhopricks  in  which  the  faid  For- 
trefies  are  fituated,  without  any  Diminution  of  the  Sum 
above-mentioned.  The  Garrifons  fhall  be  allowed  to 
exaft  from  thofe  who  fhall  delay  too  long,  or  be  ftub- 
born,  but  not  beyond  what  is  agreed.  The  Rights  of 
Superiority  and  of  Jurifdidtion,  either  ecclefiaftical  or  fe- 
cular,  and  the  Revenues  of  the  faid  Caftle  and  faid  Towns 
fhall  remain  to  the  Lord  Archbifhop  of  Cologne. 

So  foon  as  after  the  Ratification  of  the  Peace  three 
hundred  thoufand  Rixdoilars  fhall  have  been  paid  to  Ma¬ 
dame  the  Landgravine,  fhe  fhall  reftore  Nuys,  and  retain 
only  Coesfeldt  and  Newhaus  ;  fo  that  notwitliftanding 
fhe  ttiall  not  throw  the  Garrifon  of  Nuys  into  Newhaus , 
or  afk  any  Thing  for  that  Evacuation  *,  and  the  Garrifon 
of  Coesfeldt  fhall  not  exceed  the  Number  of  600  Foot 
and  50  Horfe  ;  nor  chat  of  Newhaus  the  Number  of 
100  Men. 

That  if  in  the  Term  of  nine  Months  the  whole  Sum 
was  not  paid  to  Madame  the  Landgravine ;  not  only 
Coesfeldt  and  Newhaus  fhall  remain  to  her  till  entire 
Payment  ;  but  likewife  {hall  be  paid  to  her  for  the 
Remainder  of  the  Intcreft,  at  the  Rate  of  Five  per  Cent. 
and  in  the  Bailiwicks  belonging  to  the  faid  Arch¬ 
bifhopricks,  Bifhopricks,  and  Abbey  Neighbour  of  the 
Principality  of  Hcjfe ,  the  Trea furers  and  Receivers  fhall 
oblige  themfelves  by  Oath  to  Madame  the  Landgravine, 
that  of  the  annual  Revenues,  they  ttiall  pay  yearly  the 
Inrercfts  of  the  remaining  Sum,  notwitliftanding  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  of  their  Mafters.  That  if  the  Treafurcrs  or 
Receivers  delay  the  Payment,  or  divert  the  Revenues, 
Madame  has  Power  to  force  them  to  pay  by  all  Sorts  of 
Means,  without  other  Damage  of  the  Right  of  the  Lord 
Proprietor  of  die  Territory. 

But  as  foon  as  Madame  the  Langravinc  ttiall  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  whole  Sum,  with  the  lntercft  ever  fince  the 
Delay,  flic  ttiall  left  ore  the  Places  above-mentioned, 
which  ftie  detained  for  a  Pledge,  the  Payment  of  the  lu¬ 
te  reft  s  ttiall  ceafe,  and  the  Treafurcrs  and  Receivers 
ttiall  be  quit  of  their  Oath.  That  Delay  happening, 
from  which  Bailiwicks  ttiall  be  drawn  the  Revenue  to 
pay  the  Pen  (ion,  cannot  be  determined  before  the  Ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Peace,  whereof  the  Convention  fhall  be  of 
no  left  Force  than  is  this  prefent  Treaty  of  Peace. 

Befides  the  Places  of  Security  which  ttiall  be  left  to 
Madame  the  Landgravine,  and  which  ttiall  be  by  her 
reftored  after  the  Payment,  flic  fhall  reftore  after  the 
Ratification  of  the  Peace,  all  the  Provinces  and  Bi¬ 
fhopricks,  as  likewife  all  their  'Towns,  Bailiwicks,  Bo¬ 
roughs,  Fortrcfles,  Forts,  and  in  a  word,  ull  the  im- 
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moveable  Goods,  and  all  the.  Rights  by  her  occupied 
during  thefe  Wars :  So  notwithftanding ,  that  as 
well  from  the  Places  which  Ihe  fhali  keep  in  Hoftage, 
as  from  the  other  to  be  reftored,  the  laid  Lady  Landgra¬ 
vine  fhall  caufe  to  be  tranfported  by  her  Subjedts  all  the 
Provifions  and  Ammunitions,  which  Ihe  had  put  in 
them,  (for  as  to  thole  which  fhe  found  in  them  when  Ihe 
took  them,  and  which  are  there  ftill,  they  fhall  be  left) 
but  Iikewife  all  the  Fortifications  and  Ramparts  railed 
during  the  Occupation  of  thole  Places  lhall  be  deftroyed 
and  demolilhed  as  much  as  polfible,  without  expofing 
the  Towns,  Boroughs,  and  FortrefTes,  to  Invafions  and 
Incurfions. 

And  forafmuch  as  Madame  the  Landgravine  had  afkeu 
from  the  Archbifhopricks  of  Mayence  and  of  Cologne , 
and  from  the  Bilhopricks  of  Paderborn  and  Munfter ,  and 
from  the  Abbey  of  Ftilde ,  fome  Reftitution  and  Indem¬ 
nification,  and  would  not  that  any  elfe  Ihould  pay  for 
any  Thing  for  that  Subject,  notwithftanding,  according 
to  tf>e  Equity  and  Circumftances  of  Affairs,  the  AlTembly 
has  thought  proper  that  without  Prejudice  of  the  Difpo- 
pofition  of  the  preceding  Paragraph,  which  begins  con¬ 
vention  prat  ere  a  eft.  Sec.  moreover  it  has  been  agreed ,  Sec. 
the  other  States  befides,  which  are  on  this,  and  on  the 
other  Side  the  Rhine ,  and  which  fince  the  firft  of  March 
of  this  prefent  Year,  have  paid  Contribution  to  the 
Hejftans ,  fhall  pay  their  Cotization  pro  rata  of  their  pre¬ 
ceding  Contribution,  to  make  up  the  aforelaid  Sum  with 
the  Archbifhopricks,  Bilhopricks,  and  Abbey  above- 
mentioned,  and  help  the  Payment  of  the  Garrifons  of 
the  Places  of  Hoftage.  That  if  fome  have  fuffered  Da¬ 
mages  by  the  Backwardnefs  of  the  others  who  mull  pay 
their  Portion,  the  Officers  or  Soldiers  of  his  Imperial 
Majefty,  of  the  Moft  Chriftian  King,  and  of  the  Land¬ 
gravine  of  Hejfe  lhall  not  hinder  from  forcing  thole  who 
fhall  have  been  froward  ;  and  the  Heffian  Soldiers  lhall 
not  pretend  to  exempt  any  body  from  that  Compulfion, 
to  the  Prejudice  of  this  Declaration  ;  and  thofe  who  lhall 
have  duly  paid  their  Cotization,  lhall  be  free  from  all 
Charges. 

As  to  what  regards  the  Differences  moved  between 
the  Houfes  of  HeJJ'e-Caffel  and  of  Hejfe  Darmjiadt ,  with 
regard  to  the  Succcflion  of  Marburg ,  confidering  that 
the  14th  of  Auguji  of  the  laft  Year,  they  have  been  de¬ 
termined  at  Cajfel  with  the  reciprocal  Confent  of  the  Par¬ 
ties  interefted  ;  it  has  been  found  proper,  that  that  Tranf- 
aftion,  with  the  Annexions  and  Additions  as  it  has  been 
made  and  figned  at  Cajfel  by  the  Parties,  Ihould  be  in- 
finuated  in  this  AffembJy,  and  that  in  virtue  of  the  pre¬ 
lent  Treaty,  it  Ihould  have  the  fame  Vigour  as  if  it  was 
inferted  Word  for  Word,  and  lhall  never  be  infringed 
by  the  Parties,  nor  by  any  body  elfe,  under  any  Pretence, 
either  of  Contract,  or  by  Oath,  or  any  Thing  elfe  ;  but 
that  it  mull  be  faithfully  kept  by  all,  though  perhaps 
fome  of  the  Interefted  refufc  to  confirm  it. 

As  Iikewife  the  Tranlhdion  between  the  late  M.  Iffl- 
liam  Landgrave  of  Hejfe-Cajfel ,  and  Meff.  Chrijlian  and 
Wotrard  Counts  of  JValdecky  made  the  nth  of  April 
1635,  and  ratified  by  M.  George  Landgrave  of  Hejfe  the 
14th  of  April  1648,  lhall  no  lefs  obtain  a  full  and  per¬ 
petual  Force,  in  virtue  of  this  Pacification,  and  no  lefs 
oblige  all  the  Princes  of  the  Houfe  of  Hejfe ,  and  all  the 
Counts  o IWaldeck. 

That  the  Right  of  Primogeniture  introduced  into  the 
Houfe  of  Hejfe-Cajfd ,  and  into  that  of  Darmjiadt ,  and 
confirmed  by  his  Imperial  Majefty,  lhall  remain,  and  be 
kept  firm  and  inviolable. 

And  whereas  his  Imperial  Majefty,  on  the  Complaints 
made  in  the  Name  of  the  City  of  Eajtl,  and  of  the 
whole  Helve  tick  Body,  in  Prefence  of  .his  Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  deputed  to  this  prefent  AlTembly,  with  regard  to 
fome  Proceedings  and  Executions  proceeding  from  tho 
Imperial  Chamber  againft  the  laid  City,  and  the  other 
united  Cahtons  of  Switzerland ,  their  Citizens  and  Sub- 
jefts,  having  aficed  the  Advice  of  the  States  of  the  Em¬ 
pire;  and  whereas  they  arc  in  no  Manner  fubjcdl  to 
the  Tribunals  and  Judgments  of  the  Empire;  it  has 
been  found  proper  to  inieit  the  fame  in  this  Treaty  of 
Peace,  and  confirm  it:  And  thus  cancel  and  annul  ail 
fucli  Proceedings  and  Arrets  given  on  that  Subjcdt,  in 
what  Form  foever  it  has  been  done. 


henceforward  in  the  political  State,  all,  and  evervr 
the  Electors,  Princes,  and  States  of  the  Roman  u\?n* 
are  fo  well  eftablilhed,  and  confirmed  in  their  ^lrc* 
Rights,  Prerogatives,  Liberties,  Privileges,  free  W,^ 
of  the  territorial  Rights,  as  well  ecclefiaftical  as  f 
Lordlhips,  Regalia,  in  virtue  of  the  prefent  Tranfaft  ^  ’ 
that  they  cannot,  nor  ought  to  be  difturbed  in  ft  ft5 
any  body,  and  under  any  Pretence  whatfoever.  5  ^ 
They  lhall  enjoy,  without  Contradiction,  the  r 
Suffrage  in  all  the  Deliberations  relating  to  the 
of  the  Empire,  efpetially  when  it  is  Queftion  t0  ma,lrs 
or  interpret  the  Laws,  declare  War,  impofe  a  Trib 
raife  or  lodge  Soldiers,  make  hew  Fortifications  for 
Publick,  in  the  Lordlhips  of  the  States,  or  reinforce 
Garrifons  of  the  Towns  ;  as,  Iikewife,  when  a  peaCe 
Alliance  is  to  be  made,  and  treat  of  fucli  other  AAV  °r 
none  of  thofe  Things,  or  the  like,  lhall  be  done  henrV 
forward,  without  the  Suffrage  and  Confent  of  the  f 
AlTembly  of  the  States  of  the  Empire:  Efpecia])/^ 
lhall  be  always  free  for  each  of  the  Eftates  of  the  Em 
pire,  to  make  Alliances  with  Foreigners  for  their  Pref  * 
vation  and  Security;  provided,  notwithftanding 
thofe  Alliances  are  not  againft  the  Emperor  and  t\  C 
Empire,  nor  againft  the  publick  Peace,  and  this  Tranf 
adlion  ;  and  they  be  made  without  Prejudice  of  th " 

Oath,  whereby  each  of  them  is  engaged  to  the  Emperor 
and  the  Empire.  r 

The  Diets  of  the  Empire  lhall  be  held  in  fix  Months 
after  the  Ratification  of  the  Peace ;  and  henceforward 
as  often  as  the  Utility  or  Neceffity  of  Affairs  lhall  require 
it.  In  the  firft  Diet,  the  Miftakes  of  the  former  AiTeni- 
blies  lhall  be  chiefly  remedied;  and  there  lhall  be  treated' 
Iikewife,  and  fettled  with  the  common  Confent  of  the 
States,  the  Form  of  the  Election  of  a  King  of  the  Ro- 
™ans,  by  a  certain  Imperial  Form  and  Relblution,  the 
Manner  and  Form  which  muft  be  obferved  to  declare 
one  or  feveral  States  to  be  at  the  Ban  of  the  Empire, 
befides  that  deferibed  elfewhere  in  the  Con  hi  curious  of 
the  Empire,  that  of  renewing  the  Circles,  of  renewing 
the  Matricuie,  of  reftoring  the  States  fupprefled,  of  the 
Moderation  and  remitting  the  Collections  of  the  Empire, 
of  the  Reformation  of  Juftice  and  Policy,  of  the  Tax  of 
Fees  in  the  Chamber  of  Juftice,  of  the  Inftruclion  due 
and  required  of  the  common  Deputies  for  the  Utility  of 
the  Rcpublick,  of  the  true  Office  of  the  Dircfiors  in  the 
College  of  the  Empire,  and  of  fuch  other  Affairs  which 
could  not  be  debated  here. 


And  to  prevent  the  Differences  which  would  happen 


1  hat  as.  well  the  general,  and  particular  Diets, 
the  free  Cities  of  the  Empire,  as  the  States  thereof, 
lhall  have  a  deliberative  Vote  ;  and  be  left  to  enjov  the 
Regalia,  Foraines,  annual  Revenues,  Liberties,  Privi¬ 
leges  of  Confifcation,  to  make  Collections,  and  other 
Rights  depending  thereof  obtained  lawfully  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  and  of  the  Empire,  or  claimed  before  thefe  Trou¬ 
bles,  poffeffed  and  exercifed  by  a  long  Cuftom,  with 
a  full  Jurifdkftion  within  their  Walls,  and  their  own 
Territories;  being  cancelled,  annulled,  and  hencefor¬ 
ward  prohibited  all  the  Things  called  Rcpreiaillcs, 
Arrefts,  Shutting  of  Paflages,  anti  other  prejudiciablc 
Atfts,  either  during  the  War,  under  what  Pretence  they 
have  been  hitherto  done,  and  attempted  by  a  private 
Authority,  or  undertaken  without  any  Formality  o( 
Right.  Laftly,  all  the  laudable  Cuftoms  of  the  Jarred 
Roman  Empire,  Conflitutions,  and  fundamental  Laws 
lhall  be,  for  the  future,  ftri&ly  oblervcd,  all  the  Con- 
fufions  which  the  War  could  have  introduced,  being 
diflipated. 

And  as  to  the  Rcfenrch  of  an  equitable  and  convenient 
Means,  whereby  the  filing  of  Actions  againft  Dehtois, 
ruinated  by  the  Calamities  of  the  War,  or  overburthcnM 
with  a  too  great  Load  of  Jntcrcfts,  and  whereby  thole 
Matters  may  be  terminated  with  Moderation,  to  obviate 
to  greater  Inconvenience  which  could  refult  from  it,  and 
to  provide  for  the  publick  Tranquility,  his  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jefty  fhall  take  Care  to  take  the  Advice  as  well  of  his 
Privy-Council,  as  of  the  Chamber,  and  of  the  States 
Which  arc  to  be  held,  that  a  certain  Conltifution  may  be 
made  on  that  Matter.  And  mean  while  in  thofe  Lillies 
carried  to  the  ToVcreign  Courts  of  the  Empire,  or  ro  the 
inferior  ones  of  the  States,  the  Reafbns  and  Ciivumilances 
alledged  by  the  Parties,  Jhall  be  well  weighed,  that  no 
Body  may  be  o| >p relied  by  immoderate  Executions, 
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all  that  fafe,  and  without  Prejudice*  to  the  Confti- 
tution  of  Alface.  *  .  * 

And  whereas  it  is  important  to  the  Pubiick,  that  the 
peace  being  made,  the  Commerce  be  again  fet  on  Foot ; 
to  thofe  Ends  it  has  been  agreed,  that  the  Tolls,  Fo- 
rains,  as  likewife  the  Abufes  of  the  Bull  of  Brabant ,  and 
the  Reprefails  and  Arrefts  iffued  from  it,  with  the  fo¬ 
reign  Certifications  brought,  Exadions,  Detenfions, 
jjjfo  the  immoderate  Charges  of  the  Polls,  and  other 
Hindrances  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  which  have 
been  introduced  to  its  Prejudice,  and  againft  the  pubiick 
Utility?  here  and  there  in  the  Empire,  on  Occafion  of 
the  War,  and  lately  by  a  private  Authority,  againft  the 
pjo-hts  and  Privileges,  without  the  Confent  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  of  the  Eledors  of  the  Empire,  fhall  be  entirely 
taken  off ;  and  the  antient  Security,  Jurifdidion,  Ufage* 
fich  as  it  was  long  before  thefe  Wars,  fhall  be  re  eftablifh- 
cd,  and  inviolably  maintain’d  in  the  Provinces,  Ports, 

and  Rivers. 

The  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  Territories  water’d 
by  Rivers,  or  otherwife,  as  the  Forains  granted  by  the 
Emperor  and  the  Electors,  efpecially  to  the  Count  of 
Oldenburg  at  Wiburg ,  and  introduced  by  a  long  Ufage, 
j'biill  remain  in  their  Vigour  and  Execution  *,  there  fhall 
be  a  full  Liberty  of  Commerce,  fecure  Paffage  by  Sea 
and  Land ;  and  therefore  all,  and  every  one  of  the 
Vaffals,  Subjeds,  Inhabitants*  and  Servants  of  the  Allies 
on  both  Sides,  fhall  have  the  Power  to  go  and  come,  to 
negotiate  and  return  in  Virtue  of  the  prefent  Article, 
in  the  fame  Manner  i't  was  permitted  before  the  Trou¬ 
bles  of  Germany .  The  Magiftrates  on  either  Side  fhall 
be  obliged  to  proted  and  defend  them  againft  all  Sorts 
of  OpprefTions,  as  if  they  were  their  own  Subjeds,  with¬ 
out  Prejudice  to  the  other  Articles  of  this  Convention, 
and  to  the  Laws  and  particular  Rights  of  each  Place. 

And  to  the  End  that  the  faid  Peace  and  Amity  be¬ 
tween  the  Emperor  and  the  Moft  Chriftian  King,  be 
the  better  {Lengthened,  and  to  provide  for  the  pub- 
lick  Security ;  with  the  Confent,  Advice,  and  Will  of 
the  Eledors,  Princes,  and  States  of  the  Empire,  for  the 
Good  of  the  Peace,  it  has  been  agreed  as  follows. 

Firft,  that  the  high  Demain,  Rights  of  Sovereignty 
and  ail  other  Rights  on  the  Bifhopricks  of  Metz,  Thonl , 
and  Verdun ,  and  on  the  Cities  of  that  Name,  and  their 
Diocefc,  namely  on  Metz ,  in  the  fame  Manner  it 
bUoiged  heretofore  to  the  Empire,  fhall  henceforward 
belong  to  the  Crown  of  France ,  and  fhall  be  for  ever 
inviolably  incorporated  to  it,  favc  the  Right  of  Me¬ 
tropolitan,  which  belongs  to  the  Archbifhop  of Friers. 

That  Francis ,  Duke  of  Lorrain ,  be  reftored  into  the 
Poffeftion  of  the  Bifhoprick  of  Verdun ,  as  being  legiti¬ 
mate  Biihop  thereof,  leaving  him  to  adminiftrate  peacca- 
able  that  Bifhoprick  and  his  Abbeys  (late  the  Right  of 
the  King,  and  of  the  Particulars)  and  enjoy  his  patri¬ 
monial  Goods  and  other  Rights,  wherever  they  be  fitu- 
ated  (as  far  as  they  are  not  repugnant  to  the  prefent  Ccf- 
iion)  his  Privileges,  Revenues  and  Fruits,  having  previ- 
oufly  taken  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  King,  and 
provided  lie  undertakes  nothing  againft  the  good  of  the 
State,  and  the  Service  of  his  Majclly. 

Secondly,  The  Emperor  and  the  Empire  rcfign  and 
transfer  to  the  moft  Chriftian  King,  and  his  Succcffors  to 
die  Kingdom,  the  direft  Right  of  Lordfhip  and  Sove¬ 
reignty,  and  all  that  belonged,  or  could  heretofore  be¬ 
long  to  himfelf,  or  to  the  faered  Roman  Empire  on 
Pigncrol . 

Thirdly,  The  Emperor,  as  well  in  his  own  proper 
tsTamc,  as  in  that  of  the  moft  icrcne  Houfe  of  Aujlria ,  as 
likewife  of  the  Empire,  rcfign s  all  the  Rights,  Properties, 
Domains,  Poffdlions,  and  Jurifdiftions  which  hereto¬ 
fore  belonged  as  well  to  himfclf  as  to  the  Empire,  and  to 
the  Family  of  Aujlria ,  in  the  City  of  Brifack ,  the  Lan- 
graviat  of  the  Higher  and  Lower  Alfacc ,  Sutgovy,  and 
the  Provincial  Lordfinp  of  the  ten  Imperial  Towns  fituated 
in  Alfacc,  viz.  HagueUau ,  Calmer ,  Schclfiadt ,  Weifcmburg , 


if  it 


monalty  of  Brifack ,  with  all  the  antient  Territories  an^ 
Banage,  without  Prejudice,  notwithftanding  of  the  Pr1' 
vileges  and  Immunities  granted  antiently  to  the  faid  City 
by  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria.  j  . 

Item ,  The  faid  Landgraviat  of .  the  one  and  the  other 
Alface  and  Sutgovy,  and  likewife  the  Provincial  Mayoralty, 
on  the  ten  Towns  above-mentioned,  and  their  Depen¬ 
dencies.  Item ,  all  their  Vaffals,  Subjeds,  Men,  Cities^ 
Boroughs,  Caftles,  Houfes,  FortrefTes,  Forefts,  .  Cop¬ 
pices,  Mines  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  other  Minerals^  Rivers, 
Brooks,  Failures,  in  a  Word,  all  the  Rights,  Regalia* 
Appurtenances,  without  any  Refervation,  fhall  belong  td 
the  moft  Chriftian  King,  and  fhall  be  incorporated  for 
ever  to  the.  Crown  of  France ,  with  all  .Sorts  of  Jurifdic- 
tion,  and  Sovereignty,  and  the  Emperor,  and  the  Em¬ 
pire,  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria ,  or  any  other,  fhall  in  no 
Manner  contradid  ir  •,  fo  that  no  Emperor,  nor  any 
Prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria ,  fhall  ever  ufurp  or  even 
claim  Right,  and  Power  on  the  faid  Countries,  either  be¬ 
yond,  or  this  Side  the  Rhine. 

The  moft  Chriftian  King  iliall  be  obliged,  notwith- 
ftanding,  to  preferve  in  all  and  every  one  of  thofe  Coun¬ 
tries*  the  Catholick  Religion,  as  it  was  maintained  there 
under  the  Princes  of  Aujlria *  and  to  expel  from  them  all 
the  Novelties  which  have  been  introduced  into  them, 
during  the  War. 

Fourthly,  with  the  Confent  of  the  Emperor,  and  of 
the  whole  Empire,  the  moft  Chriftian  King,  and  his 
Succcffors  to  the  Kingdom,  fhall  have  a  perpetual  Right 
to  keep  a  Garrifon  in  the  Caftle  of  philijburg  for  its 
Guard,  but  limitated  to  a  convenient  Number  of  Soldiers* 
not  capable  to  give  Umbrage,  and  juft  Suspicion  to  the 
Neighbours,  which  Garrifon  iliall  be  kept  at  the  Expence 
of  the  Crown  of  France.  Likewife  the  Paffage  fhall  be 
open  to  the  King,  by  Water,  into  the  Empire,  when¬ 
ever  he’ll  be  pleas’d  to  put  Soldiers  into  the  Place,  or  to 
fend  Convoys  into  it,  or  the  Things  neceffary. 

However  the  King  (hall  not  pretend  any  Thing  elfe 
but  the  Protection  and  Paffage  of  his  Garrifon  into  the 
faid  Caftle  of  Philipjburg :  But  the  Property  of  the,Place, 
all  the  Jurifdiftion,  the  Poffeffon,  all  its  Emoluments, 
Fruits,  Acquifitions,  Rights,  Regalia's,  Servitudes, 
Men,  Subjeds,  Vaffals,  and  all  which  of  old  being  in 
the  Bifhoprick  of  Spire,  or  could  have  belonged  to  it* 
fhall  belong,  and  be  pfeferved  whole  and  inviolable  to 
the  Chapter  of  Spire ,  or  could  have  belonged  to  it,  and 
be  preferv’d  whole  and  inviolable  to  the  lame  Chapter, 
favc  the  Right  of  Protection  which  the  King  takes. 

The  Emperor,  the  Empire,  and  M.  the  Archduke  of 
CEnipont  Ferdinand  Charles  respectively,  abfolvc  the  Or¬ 
ders,  Magiftrates,  Officers,  and  Subjects  of  each  of  the 
faid  Lordfhips  and  Places,  of  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
and  other  Ties  wherewith  they  were  heretofore  tied,  and 
affeCtccl  to  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria,  and  deliver,  and  put 
them  under  the  Subjection,  Obedience,  and  Fidelity  they 
ought  to  promife  to  the  King  and  to  the  Kingdom  of 
France  \  and  thereby  eftablilh  the  Crown  of  Trance  in  a 
full  and  juft  Power  over  ail  the  faid  Places  *,  renouncing 
from  this  prefent  Time  and  for  ever,  the  Rights  and 
Pretcnfions  they  had  on  them  ;  which  for  themfelvcs 
and  their  Deice nd ants,  the  Emperor,  the  laid  Archduke 
and  his  Brother  (becaufe  the.  laid  Off  on  regards  them 
particularly)  (hall  confirm  by  particular  Letters,  and 
caufe  likewife,  that  the  Catholick  King  of  Spain  iliall  give 
the  fame  Renunciation  in  a  due  and  authenticity!' orrn, 
which  fhall  be  done  in  the  frame  of  the  whole  Empire, 
the  very  Day  of  the  Ratification  of  this  prclent  Treaty. 

For  a  greater  Validity  of  the  faid  Cefiions,  and  Alie¬ 
nations,  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire,  in  Virtue  of  the 
prefent  Tranfaftion,  derogate  all  and  every  one  of  the 
Decrees,  Conftitutions,- Statutes,  andCuftoms  of  the  Em¬ 
perors,  their  Produce flors,  and  of  the  faid  Roman.  Em¬ 
pire,  even  thofe  which  have  been  confirmed  by  Oath, 
or  which  iliall  be  confirmed  hereafter,  namely,  to  that 
Article  of  the  imperial  Chapter,  whereby  all  Alienation 

^  *  t  t  *  •  r .  „i  •  l  l _ _ 


LaJau,  Obcrenbnimi  liofiehn,  Mwjltr  in  the  Valley  of  of  the  Goods  .and  Rights  of  the  Empire  is  forbidden; 
St,  Gregory*  KaifcvberVy  7 ubUwhaim ,  and  of  all  .the  Vil-  and  by  the  lame  Means  they  exclude  lor  ever,  all  Itx- 
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J#ges  and  other  flights  depending  of  the  faid  Mayoral ty, 
transfer  them  all,  anti  every  one  of  them  to  the  moft 
Chriftian  King,  and  to  the  Kingdom  of  France,  ns  likewife 
the  City  of  Brifack ,  with  the  Houles  of  Ilochjiat ,  Vicdcr - 
nnjing,  Harlem ,  and  jf  harr.on,  ; belonging  .to  .the  Co  in¬ 


ceptions,  on  what  Right  and  Title  foever  they  may  be 
founded. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  Ratification 
hereunder  made  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire, 

iliall  be  ratified  anew,  in  xhc  next  .Diet,  the  Alie- 
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nations  of  the  faid  Lordfhips  and  Rights  ;  and  there- 

ore,  if  in  the  Chapter  of  the  Emperor  a  Paftion  be 
made,  or  it  is  propofed  hereafter  in  the  Diets,  to  recover 
the  Goods  and  Rights  of  the  Empire,  loft  or  diverted, 
it  fhall  not  include  the  Thing  above  mentioned,  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  lawfully,  and  with  the  common  Advice  of  the 
States,  for  the  good  of  the  publick  Tranquility,  tranf- 
ported  to  another  Demain,  therefore  it  is  found  proper 
that  they  be  erafed  from  the  Matricule  of  the  Empire. 

Immediately  after  the  Reftitution  of  Ben feldt,  the  For¬ 
tifications  of  that  Place,  and  of  the  Fort  of  Rbineau  next 
to  it,  fliall  be  demolifhed,  as  likewife  of  $ abern  in  Al - 
face ,  of  the  Cattle  of  Hohemburg ,  and  of  Nieubtirg  on 
the  Rhine ,  and  fhall  be  no  Soldiers  in  Garrifon,  in  any 
of  thofe  Places. 

The  Magiftrates  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  faid  Town 
of  Taber n,  fhall  obferve  an  exaeft  Neutrality,  and  the 
Troops  of  the  King  may  pafs  freely  through  it,  when¬ 
ever  it  fliall  be  required  ;  no  Forts  fhall  be  raifed  on  the 
Borders  of  the  Rhine ,  this  Side,  from  Bajil  to  Philips- 
burg,  and  no  Means  ufed  to  divert  the  Courfe  of  the 
River  on  either  Side. 

As  to  what  regards  the  Debts  the  Chamber  of  Enlijheim 
is  burthened  with,  M.  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Charles 
fhall  undertake,  with  that  Part  of  the  Province  which 
the  moft  Chriftian  King  muft  reftore  to  him,  to  pay  a 
Third  thereof  without  Diftindtion,  whether  they  be  Ob¬ 
ligations  or  Mortages,  provided  they  be  in  an  authen- 
tick  Form,  and  have  a  particular  Mortgage,  whether 
on  the  Provinces  to  be  reftored,  or  on  thofe  which  muft 
be  refigned,  or  if  there  is  none  on  the  Books  of  Ac¬ 
counts  anfwering  to  thofe  of  the  Receipts  of  the 
Chamber  of  Enlijheim ,  till  the  Year  1632  expired,  the 
laid  Parts  having  been  put  among  the  Debts  of  the 
Commonality,  and  the  Intereft  having  been  to  be  paid 
by  the  faid  Chamber,  and  the  Archduke  making  that 
Payment,  fhall  acquit  the  King  of  his  Portion. 

The  moft  Chriftian  King  fhall  reftore  to  the  Houfe 
of  Auftria ,  and  in  particular  to  M.  the  Archduke  Fer¬ 
dinand  Charles  the  eldeft,  formerly  the  Son  of  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Leopold ,  four  Foreft  Towns,  Rheinfelden ,  S eking  en, 
Lcitijfenberg  and  IFallJhutam ,  with  all  the  Territories  and 
Bailliwicks,  Houfes,  Villages,  Mills,  Woods,  Forefts, 
Vaflals,  Subje&s,  and  all  the  Appurtenances  which  are 
on  this  Side,  and  beyond  the  Rhine . 

Alfo,  the  County  of  Hawenftein ,  the  black  Foreft, 
the  higher  and  lower  Brifgau ,  and  the  Towns  feated  in 
it,  belonging  to  the  Houle  of  Auftria ,  viz .  Newburg , 
Friburg. ,  End  ingen,  Kcndingen,  IValdkirch ,  Willengen, 
Brecenl ingen,  with  all  their  Territories,  as  likewife,  with 
all  the  Monafteries,  Abbies,  Palaces,  Deaneries,  Knight¬ 
hoods,  Commandcries,  with  all  the  Bailliwicks,  Baro¬ 
nies,  Caftlcs,  Fortreffes,  Counties,  Barons,  Nobles,  Vaf- 
fais,  Men,  Subjects,  Rivers,  Brooks,  Forefts,  Woods, 
and  all  the  Regalia’s,  Rights,  Jurifdidlions,  Fiefs  and 
Patronages,  and  all  the  other  Things  belonging  to  the 
lbvereign  Right  of  Territory,  and  to  the  Patrimony  of 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria  in  all  that  Trad:  of  Land.  Alfo, 
all  the  Or  t  navi  an,  with  the  imperial  Cities  of  Offcnburg, 
Gcngenbach,  Cdlaham  and  Harmerfpack,  inafmuch  as  the 
laid  Lordfhips  depend  of  that  of  Ortnavian,  fo  that  no 
King  of  France  fliall  ever,  or  ought  to  pretend  to  ufurp 
any  Right  or  Fowcr  on  the  faid  Countries,  fituatcd  on 
both  Sides  the  Rhine,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  notwithftand- 
mg  that  the  Princes  of  Auftria  fliall  acquire  no  new 
Right  upon  them,  that  henceforward  on  the  two  Shores 
of  the  Rhine ,  and  to  the  adjacent  Provinces,  the  Com¬ 
ma  cc  and  tranfport  be  free  to  the  Inhabitants,  efpe- 
cially  that  the  Navigation  of  the  Rhine  be  free  *,  and  that 
none  of  the  Parties  fhall  be  permitted  to  hinder  the 
Boats  to  go  up  and  down,  to  detain,  flop,  or  molcft 
them  under  what  Pretence  foever,  except  the  foie  In- 
fpeflion  and  Vilit,  which  is  ufually  made  of  the  Mer- 
<  handizesj  and  it  fliall  not  be  allowed  to  impofe  on  the 
Rhine,  new  and  uncommon  Tolls,  right  of  Lorain,  Du¬ 
ties,  and  other  fuch  Exactions  \  but  both  Parties  fliall 
reft  contented  with  the  Tributes,  Duties,  and  common 
Tolls,  before  thefe  Wars  under  the  Government  of  the 
Princes  of  Auftria, 

That  all  the  Vaflals,  Subje&s,  Citizens,  and  Inhabi- 
bitants  as  well  this  Side,  as  beyond  the  Rhine ,  who 
v/cie  Subjects  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  or  relieved  im¬ 


mediately  from  the  Empire,  6f  acknowledged  c 
periors  the  other  Orders  of  the  Empire,  notwirhfr,  u‘ 
all  Confifcation,  Tranfport,  Donation,  made  by  anv  C  S 
tain  or  General  whatever  of  the  Swedish  or  confJ  ^ 
Militia,  fince  the  taking  of  the  Province,  and 
by  the  moft  Chriftian  King,  or  difeerned  of  a  D**-fied 
lar  Movement ;  that  immediately  after  the  Puhi;  !CU’ 
of  the  Peace,  the  aforefaid  VafTaJs  fhall  be  reftored ' ^ 
the  Pofieffion  of  their  immoveable  and  ftable  Goods  °  *° 
ther  corporal  or  incorporal.  Farms,  Cattles,  V||i’  ei' 
Lands,  Pofleffions,  without  any  Exception  of  ^  jjges’ 
rations,  Expences,  and  Computation  of  Charge-  rh*~ 
the  modern  Pofieffors  could  alledge,  and  withoutR  f? 
tution  of  the  moveable  Goods  and  Fruits  perceived  ^ 

As  to  the  Confifcation  of  Things  which  confift  * 
Weight,  Number  and  Meafure,  Exactions,  Concuflion-0 
and  Extortions  made  during  the  War,  their  Repetitb’ 
is  entirely  canceled,  and  taken  off  on  both  Sides  to  ** 
void  all  Law-fuits  and  Chicanneries.  *  a' 

That  the  moft  Chriftian  King  be  obliged  to  leave  ant- 
only  the  Bifhops  of  Strajburg  and  of  Bqfil,  and  the 
City  of  Strajburg,  but,  likewife,  the  other  Eftates 
Orders,  Abbots  of  Murbarch  and  Luderen,  who  are  in 
the  one  and  the  other  Alface,  relieving  immediately  from 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  Abbefs  of  Andlratian ,  the  Mo- 
naftery  of  St.  Benedict  in  the  Vale  St.  George,  the  Pda- 
tines  of  Luzelftain,  the  Counts  and  Barons  of  Hanazu- 
Fleekenfteen  Oherftain,  and  all  the  NobHity  of  the  lower 
Alface .  Alfo,  the  faid  imperial  Cities  which  depend  of 
the  MayorJty  of  Haganaw,  in  the  Liberty  and  Poflef- 

fion  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  of  relieving  immediately 
from  the  Roman  Empire  ;  fo  that  he  fhall  no  more  pre¬ 
tend  any  royal  Authority  over  them,  but  content  him- 
felf  with  the  Rights  which  regards  the  Houfe  of  Auftria 
and  which  by  this  prefen t  Treaty  of  Pacification  are 
yielded  to  the  Crown  of  France.  So  that,  notwithftand- 
ing,  by  that  prefent  Declaration  it  is  not  meant  to  de¬ 
rogate  in  any  thing  to  the  Right  of  Sovereign  Demain 
above  granted. 

Likewife  the  moft  Chriftian  King  for  the  Compenfa- 
tion  of  the  Parts  yielded  to  him,  fhall  caufe  to  be  paid 
to  the  faid  Lord  Archduke  Ferdinand  Charles ,  three 
Millions  of  Livres  Tournois  in  the  Years  next  following 
1649,  1650,  1 651,  at  the  Fcaft  of  St.  John  Baptift, 
paying  every  Year  a  Third  of  the  faid  Sums  at  Baft l 

in  good  Money,  in  the  Hands  of  the  Directors  of  the 
faid  Archduke. 

Befides  the  faid  Sum,  the  Moft  Chriftian  King  fliall 
be  obliged  to  take  upon  him  two  Thirds  of  the  Debts 
of  the  Chamber  of  Enjijheim  without  Diftindtion,  whe¬ 
ther  Obligations  or  Mortgage,  provided  they  be  in  due  and 
au  then  tick  Form,  and  have  a  fpccial  Mortgage  either 
on  the  Provinces  to  be  refigned,  or  on  thofe  to  be  re- 
ftored,  or  if  there  be  none,  provided  they  are  found  on 
the  Books  of  Account  anfwering  to  thofe  of  the  Receipts 
of  the  Chamber  of  Enftftmm  to  the  Year  1632,  the  faid 
Parties  having  been  placed  among  the  Debts  of  the 
Commonalty,  and  the  Interefts  thereof  to  have  been 
paid  by  the  faid  Chamber ;  and  the  King  making  that 
Payment  fliall  hold  the  Archduke  quit  for  the  like  Por¬ 
tion.  And  to  the  End  that  this  may  be  quietly  ex¬ 
ecuted,  Commiflaries  fliall  be  appointed  on  both  Sides, 
immediately  after  the  figning  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  who 
before  the  fir  ft  Payment  fliall  agree  among  thcmfclves 
which  Debts  each  fliall  pay. 

The  Moft  Chriftian  King  fliall  caufe  to  be  reftored 
faithfully,  and  without  Delay  to  the  faid  Archduke,  all 
the  Papers,  Documents,  of  what  Nature  they  be,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Lands  which  muft  be  reftored  to  him,  as  many 
as  there  will  be  found  in  the  Chancery,  and  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Chamber  of  Enlijheim  or  Brifack ,  or  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Officers,  Towns  and  Cattles  occupied  by 
his  Troops. 

That  if  fuch  Documents  be  publick,  concerning  id 
common  and  by  indivis  the  Lands  granted  to  the  King, 
an  then  tick  Copies  thereof  fhall  be  given  to  the  Archduke 
whenever  he’ll  afk  for  it. 

Item ,  left  the  Differences  moved  between  the  Lords 

Dukes  of  Savoy  and  Mantua ,  with  regard  to  Mont f emit, 

defined  and  terminated  by  the  Emperoc  Ferdinand  II. 

and  Louis  XIII.  Fathers  of  their  Ma  jellies,  fhould  at  any 

Time  be  renewed,  to  the  Damage  of  Chriflcndonvit 

has 
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kas  been  agreed,  that  the  Treaty  of  Cher  as  of  the  6th  of 
Jpril  1631,  with  the  Execution  thereof  which  has  fol¬ 
lowed,  fhall  for  ever  remain  firm  in  its  Articles,  except 
flotwithftanding  Pignerol  and  its  Appurtenances,  where¬ 
of  it  has  been  defined  between  his  Moft  Chriftian  Ma- 
*  fly  and  the  Lord  Duke  of  Savoy  •,  and  of  which  the 
Kina  of  France  and  his  Kingdom  has  made  an  Acquifi- 
tion  by  particular  Treaties,  which  fhall  remain  firm  and 
ftable  in  what  regards  the  Tranfport  or  Ceffion  of  Pig- 
iur0l  and  its  Appurtenances.  But  if  it  was  contained 
fomething  in  the  faid  particular- Treaties  which  could 
dilturb  the  Peace  of  the  Empire,  and  excite  new  Trou¬ 
bles  in  Italy ,  after  the  prefen t  War  waged  in  that  Pro¬ 
vince  fhall  be  ended,  it  fliall  be  held  null,  and  of  no 
Effeft »  the  Ceflion  notwithftanding  remain  entire, 
and  iikewife  the  other  Conditions  agreed  upon,  as  well 
in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  as  of  the  Moft  Chriftian 
King.  Therefore  their  Imperial  and  Moft  Chriftian 
Majefties  promife  reciprocally,  that  in  all  the  other 
Things  concerning  the  aforefaid  Treaty  of  Cheras,  and 
the  Execution  thereof,  particularly  Albe,  Trin,  their 
Territories,  and  the  other  Places,  fhall  never  contravene 
t0  it,  either  direttly  or  indirectly,  by  Way  of  Right,  or 
by  way  of  Fatt  ;  and  that  they’ll  not  fuccour  nor  favour 
the  Contravenant ;  but  rather,  of  their  common  Autho¬ 
rity,  endeavour  to  prevent  its  being  violated  under  any 
Pretence  whatever.  Confidering  that  the  Moft  Chriftian 
King  has  declared,  that  he  was  much  obliged  to  forward 
in  all  Manners  the  Execution  of  the  faid  Treaty,  even 
to  maintain  it  with  Force  of  Arms,  to  the  End,  above 
all  Tnings,  that  the  faid  Lord  Duke  of  Savoy,  notwith¬ 
ftanding  the  preceding  Claufes,  be  always  left  and  main¬ 
tained  in  the  peaceable  PofTeflion  of  Trin  and  Albe,  and 
of  the  other  Places  which  have  been  granted  and  af- 
figned  to  him  by  the  faid  Treaty,  and  by  the  Inveftiture, 
which  is  a  Confequence  thereof,  of  the  Dutchy  of  Mont- 
ferrat. 

And  to  extirpate  and  root  out  all  Differences  and 
Difptues  between  thofe  fame  Dukes,  his  Moft  Chri¬ 
ftian  Majefty  fhall  caufe  to  be  paid  to  the  faid  Lord 
Duke  of  Mantua  494000  Crowns,  which  the  late 
King  of  glorious  Memory  Louis  XIII.  had  promifed  to 
pay  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua ,  to  the  Difcharge  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  5  and  thereby  he’ll  eafe  the  Duke  of  Sa¬ 
voy,  his  Heirs  and  SuccefTors,  of  that  Obligation,  and 
fave  him  from  all  Demand  which  could  be  made  to 
him  of  the  faid  Sum  by  the  faid  Duke  of  Mantua ,  or 
his  SuccefTors  j  fo  that  henceforward  on  that  Subject, 
and  under  that  Pretence,  the  Duke  of  Savoy ,  nor  his 
Heirs  and  SuccefTors,  fliall  receive  any  Vexation  or 
Trouble  from  the  Duke  of  Mantua ,  or  his  Heirs  and 
SuccefTors ;  who  from  this  Time,  with  the  Authority 
and  Confent  of  his  Imperial,  and  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty, 
in  virtue  of  this  folemn  Treaty  of  Peace,  fhall  have  no 
Action  in  that  Caufe  againft  M.  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  his 
Heirs  and  SuccefTors. 

His  Imperial  Majefty,  after  he  has  been  modeftly  re¬ 
quired  of  it,  fhall  grant  to  M.  the  Duke  of  Savoy ,  with 
the  Inveftiture  of  the  antienc  Fiefs  and  States,  which  the 
late  Ferdinand  II.  of  glorious  Memory,  had  granted  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  ViSl or  Amadeus,  the  Inveftiture,  Iikewife, 
of  the  Places,  Lordfliips,  States,  and  all  other  Rights 
of  Mont  ferrat,  with  the  Appurtenances,  which  in  virtue 
of  the  faid  Treaty  of  Chtras,  and  of  the  Execution  which 
has  followed  it,  have  been  relinquiflied  to  him  ;  as  likc- 
wife  of  the  Fiefs  of  Mont  ferrat  the  New,  of  Sine,  of 
Moncbcri,  and  of  the  Caftcllct,  with  their  Appurtenances, 
according  to  the  Treaty  of  Acquifition  made  by  the 
laid  Duke  Vi  SI  or  Amadeus,  the  13  th  of  OSiober  1634, 
and  conformably  to  the  Conceflions  or  Permiflions,  and 
Approbations  of  his  Imperial  Majefty  j  with  a  Confir¬ 
mation  Iikewife  of  all  the  Privileges,  which  till  now 
have  been  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whenever  M. 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  fliall  require  it,  or  afk  for  it. 

Item,  it  lias  been  agreed  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy ,  his 
Heirs  and  SuccefTors,  fliall  in  no  Manner  be  troubled 
'  and  rcfcarched  by  his  Imperial  Majefty  for  the  Right  of 
Sovereignty  they  have  on  the  Fiefs  of  Rocheveran ,  Ohne, 
nnd  Ciffoles,  and  on  their  Appurtenances,  which  depend 
hi  no  Manner  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  that  the  Dona- 
dons  and  Invcftitures  of  the  faid  Fiefs  being  revoked  and 
cancelled,  the  Lord  Duke  fliall  be  maintained  in  the 
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Pofleflion  thereof  as  the  true  Lord  ;  and  if  wanted  fhall 
be  redintegrated  in  it  5  for  the  fame  Reafon  his  Vaflal 
the  Count  of  Venue  fhall  be  re-eftabliffied  and  redinte-. 
grated,  as  to  the  fame  Fiefs  of  Dime  and  C^files,.  and 
in  the  PofTeflion  of  a  fourth  Parc  rof  the  Rocheveran , 
and  of  its  Revenues.  .  . 

Item ,  it  has  been  agreed,  that  his  Imperial  Majefty 
fhall  caufe  to  be  reftored  to  the  Counts  Clement  and  Je¬ 
ll  an  Sons,  and  to  the  Grand  Tons  of  the  Count.  Charles 
Cocheran  ifTued  from  his  Son  OSiavian ,  the  whole  Fief 
of  the  Roche  Arazy,  with  its  Appurtenances  and  De¬ 
pendencies,  without  any  Obftacle. 

Likewife  the  Emperor  fliall  declare,  that  in  the  In¬ 
veftiture  of  the  Dutchy  of  Mantua ,  are  comprized  the 
Caftles  of  Reggioli  and  of  Lazzare ,  with  their  Territo¬ 
ries  and  Dependencies,  the  Pofleflion  thereof  the  Duke 
of  Gnaftallci  fhall  be  obliged  to  reftore  to  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  referving  to  himfelf  notwithftanding,  the  Right 
for  6000  Crowns  of  yearly  Penfion  which  he  claims-,  with 
regard  to  it,  he’ll  be  intitled  to  plead  before  his  Impe¬ 
rial  Majefty  againft  the  Duke  of  Mantua . 

So  foon  as  this  Treaty  of  Peace  fhall  have  been  fub- 
feribed  by  MefT.  the  Plenipotentiaries  and  EmbafTadors, 
all  Hoftilities  fhall  ceafe ;  and  all  Parties  fhall  go  imme¬ 
diately  about  executing  what  has  been  agreed  upon ;  and 
to  the  End  that  it  may  be  better  and  more  quickly  ex¬ 
ecuted,  the  next  Day  afeer  the  Subfcription,  the  Publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Peace  fhall  be  folemnly  made,  and  in  the  . 
ufual  Forms  through  the  Streets  of  Munfter  and  of  Ofna - 
brug  ;  that  after  it  is  known  in  thofe  two  Places  that  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  is  figned.  Couriers  fliall  be  immediately 
difpatched  to  the  Generals  of  the  Armies  to  inform  them 
that  the  Peace  is  concluded,  that  thofe  Generals  may 
appoint  a  Day  to  publifh  the  Peace  in  their  Armies  ; 
and  command  to  all  and  every  one  of  the  Oflicers  of 
War  and  Juftice,  and  to  the  Governors  of  the  Forts,  to 
abftain  henceforward  from  all  Sorts  of  Atts  of  Hoftility  ; 
and  if  it  happens  that  after  the  faid  Publication  any  At¬ 
tempt  is  made,  and  fomething  is  changed  by  way  of 
Fatt,  that  fhall  be  immediately  repaired  and  reftored  to 
its  former  State. 

The  Plenipotentiaries  on  all  Sides  fhall  agree  among 
themfelves,  between  the  Time  of  the  Conclufion,  and  of 
the  Ratification  of  the  Peace,  of  the  Manner,  Time,  and 
Securities  which  fhall  be  taken  for  the  Reftitution  of  the 
Places,  and  for  difmifling  the  Troops,  fo  that  both  Par¬ 
ties  may  be  fure  that  all  Things  agreed  upon  are  fincerely 
executed. 

The  Emperor  in  particular  fhall  caufe  to  be  publifhed 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  command  ferioufly  all  thofe 
who  are  obliged  to  reftore  or  do  any  Thing  elfe,  to 
obey  quickly,  between  this  and  the  Time  of  the  Rati¬ 
fication  of  the  prefent  Treaty,  enjoining  as  well  to  the 
Directors  as  to  the  Governors  of  the  Militia  of  the  Cir¬ 
cles,  to  accellcrate  and  accompli  fli  the  Reftitution  due  to 
every  one,  according  to  the  Order  of  the  Execution, 
and  of  thefe  Conventions.  And  in  the  Editts  this  Claufe  * 
fliall  be  inferted,  that  becaufe  the  Directors  of  the  Circle, 
or  the  Governors  of  the  Militia  of  the  Circles,  on  account 
of  their  own  proper  Reftitution,  arc  eftcemcd  lefs  capa¬ 
ble  of  that  Execution  \  in  that  Cafe,  and  likewife  if  the 
Directors  and  Governors  of  the  Militia  of  the  Circles  re- 
fufe  their  Commiflion,  the  Direttors  of  the  neighbouring 
Circle,  or  the  Governors  of  the  Militia  of  the  Circles 
fliall  do  that  Funttion,  and  charge  themfelves  with  the 
Execution  of  the  Kefearch  of  the  Rcftitutions  in  the  other 
Circles. 

That  if  any  of  thofe  to  whom  Reftitution  is  to  be 
made,  think  that  the  Corn  111  i  Afar ics  of  the  Emperor  are 
neceflhry  to  the  Execution  of  fome  Reftitution  (which  is 
left  to  their  Choice)  Commiflarics  fliall  be  given  to  them, 
in  that  Cafe.  To  the  End  that  the  Things  t  ran  fatted  meet 
with  lefs  Obftruttion,  it  fliall  be  permitted  as  well  to 
thofe  who  reftitutc,  as  to  thofe  to  whom  Reftitution  is 
made,  immediately  after  the  figning  of  the  Peace,  to 
name  two  or  three  Commiflarics  on  each  Side,  among 
whom  his  Imperial  Majefty  fliall  chule  one  of  each  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  one  of  each 'Party,  to  whom  he  fliall  enjoin 
to  execute  without  Delay  all  that  mud  be  done  in  virtue 
of  the  prefent  Tninfiittion.  That  if  thofe  who  are  to 
make  Reftitution  have  ncglettcd  to  name  Com iniiVaries, 
his  Imperial  Majefty  fliall  chule  011c  or  two  at  his  Pleasure 
1 3  O  (minding, 
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minding,  notwithftanding,  every  where  the  Diverfity  of 
Religion,  and  chufing  an  equal  Number  of  each)  from 
among  thofe  named  by  him  to  whom  Reftitution  is  to 
be  made,  to  whom  he  fhall  give  the  Commiftion  of  ex¬ 
ecuting,  notwithflanding  all  Exceptions  made  to  the 
contrary.  Laftly,  that  thofe  who  claim  the  Reftitutions, 
fhall  caufe  to  be  notified  to  thofe  who  are  to  reftore,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  ConcJufion  of  the  Peace,  the  Contents 
of  thefe  Articles. 

Laftly,  that  all  and  every  one,  whether  States,  or 
Commonalities,  private  Perlons,  Clerks,  or  Seculars, 
who,  in  Virtue  of  this  Tran  faction,  and  of  thefe  general 
Rules,  or  by  the  exprefs  and  fpecial  Difpofition  of 
fome  of  them,  are  obliged  to  reftore,  relinquifh,  give, 
do,  or  execute  fomethlng,  be  obliged  immediately  after 
the  Publication  of  the  Edicts  of  the  Emperor,  and  the 
Notification  of  reftoring  made,  to  reftore,  relinquifh, 
give,  do,  or  execute  without  any  Delay,  orevafiveOp- 
pofition,  whether  general  or  particular,  contained  in 
the  preceding  Amnefty,  without  any  Exception,  or  any 
Fraud,  that  to  which  they  are  obliged. 

No  Body,  either  State  or  Soldier,  efpecially  of  the 
Garrifons,  or  any  Body  elfe  fhall  oppofe  the  Execution  of 
the  Directors  and  Governors  of  the.Militia  of  the  Circles, 
or  of  theCommiftaries  ;  but  rather  lend  a  helping  Hand 
to  the  Execution,  and  the  faid  Executors  fhall  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  compel  thofe,  who  in  what  Manner  foever  en¬ 
deavour  to  hinder  the  Execution. 

Afterwards,  that  the  Prifoners  on  all  Sides,  without 
Diftimftion  of  the  Gown,  or  of  the  Sword,  lhall  be  fet 
at  Liberty,  in  the  Manner  agreed  on,  or  it  fhall  be  a- 
greed  by  the  General  of  the  Armies,  with  the  Appro¬ 
bation  of  his  Imperial,  and  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty. 

The  Reftitution  made  according  to  the  Articles  of  the 
Amnefty,  and  of  the  Grievances,  and  the  Prifoners  being 
deliver’d,  all  the  Soldiery  of  the  Garrifons,  as  well  of  the 
Emperor,  and  of  his  Allies,  as  of  the  Moft  Chriftian 
King,  and  o f  Madame  the  Landgravine  of  Hejfe,  and  of 
their  AfTociates  and  Adherents,  or  by  whofoever  it  has 
been  put,  lliall  be  withdrawn  at  the  fame  Time,  with¬ 
out  any  Damage,  Exception,  or  Delay,  from  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Towns,  and  all  the  other  Places,  which  are  to  be 
reftored. 

That  even  the  Places,  Towns,  Cities,  Boroughs,  Vil¬ 
lages,  Caftles,  Fortreffes,  and  Forts,  which  have  been 
occupied,  and  detained,  as  well  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Bohemia ,  as  in  the  other  Territories  of  the  Emperor, 
and  Hereditary  Countries  of  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria ,  as 
in  the  other  Circles  of  the  Empire,  by  the  Armies  of 
both  Sides,  or  which  have  been  reftored  by  Compofition, 
be  reftored  without  Delay  to  their  former  and  legitimate 
PofTeffors  and  Lords,  whether  they  be  mediately  or  im¬ 
mediately  States  of  the  Empire,  ecclefiaftick,  or  fecular, 
the  free  Nobility  of  the  Empire  included  ;  and  they 
fhall  be  left  in  their  free  Difpofition  ;  whether  according 
to  the  Right  and  the  Cuftom,  or  according  to  the  Vi¬ 
gour  which  this  prefent  Treaty  muft  have  ;  notwithftand- 
ing  all  Donations,  Infeodations,  ConcelTions  (unlcfs  they 
have  been  made  to  fomebody,  with  the  free  Will  of 
fome  State)  Obligations  for  Redemption  of  Prifoners,  or 
to  prevent  Plunders  and  Burnings,  or  fuch  other  Titles, 
acquired  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  former  and  legitimate 
Mafters  and  PolTcflors ;  ccafing,  Jikcwife,  all  Contracts 
and  Pa&ions,  and  all  Exceptions  contrary  to  the  faid 
Reftitution,  and  all  which  muft  be  conftder’d  as  void. 
Saw,  notwithfianding,  the  Tilings  whereof  in  theprccc- 
ding  Articles,  with  Regard  to  the  Satisfaction  of  their 
Imperial  and  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  it  has  been  other- 
wife  difpofed,  as  like  wife  fome  Conccffions  and  Compen- 
fi cions,  made  in  Proportion  to  the  Electors  and  Princes 
of  the  Empire,  And  that  the  Mention  of  the  Catho- 
lick  King,  and  the  Name  of  the  Duke  of  Lor  rain,  qua¬ 
lified  fuch  in  the  Treaty  betwen  the  Emperor  and  Swe¬ 
den,  and  Id's  (till  the  Title  of  Landgrave  of  Al face,  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  Emperor,  fhall  bring  no  Prejudice  to  the 
Moft  Chriftian  King.  That  what  has  been  granted, 
likewife,  with  Regard  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Swedifj 
Troops,  lhall  have  no  E fie <51  with  RefpcCt  to  his 
Majefty. 

And  that  Reftitution  of  the  Places  occupied  as  well 
by  his  Imperial  Majefty,  as  by  the  Moft  Chriftian  King, 
and  the  Companions,  Allies,  and  Adherents,  on  cither 
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Side,  fhall  be  made  reciprocally  and  faithfully 

That  the  Archives,  Papers,  and  Documents*  an,l  ,1 
other  Things  moveable,  as  likewife  the  Canons  wfck 
were  found  at  the  Time  of  the  taking  of  thofe  Pl^f 

it  fhall  be  permitted  to  the  aforefaid  to  cSi 
with  them,  and  caufed  to  be  carried  off  thofe  whirl, 
the  taking  of  the  Places  have  been  put  into  them 
which  have  been  taken  in  Battles,  with  all  the  T  • 
and  what  depends  thereof.  rain* 

That  the  Subjects  of  each  Place  be  obliged,  when 
Soldiers  and  Garrifons  fhall  evacuate  it,  to  furnilh  th  ^ 
without  Money,  the  Waggons,  Hories,  and  Boats  with 
the  Provisions  neceffary  to  carry  all  Things  to  the  PJa 
appointed  in  the  Empire  *,  which  Waggons,  Horfcs  and 
Boats,  the  Governors  of  the  Garrifons,  and  the  Canr  * 
of  the  Soldiers,  who  go  away,  fhall  reftore  wiiW 
Fraud  or  Deceit.  That  the  Subjects  of  the  States  fh-d 
eafe  one  another  of  that  Trouble  of  tranfportine  from  !• 
Territory  into  another,  till  they  be  arrived  to 
Places  appointed  in  the  Empire.  And  it  fhall  not  be  af 
lowed  to  the  Governors  or  other  Officers  to  carry  a]0  " 
with  them  the  Waggons,  Horfes,  and  Boats  lent  aswdf 
in  general,  as  in  particular,  nor  any  other  Thirds  the  * 
have  been  accommodated  with,  without  the  Limits  f 

thofe  to  whom  they  belong,  and  lefs  ftill  without  thofe 
of  the  Empire.  c 


T hat  the  Places  which  fhall  have  been  reftored,  as  well 
maritime  of  the  Frontier,  or  in  the  Heart  of  the  Coun¬ 
try,  be  henceforward,  and  forever  free  from  all  Garri¬ 
fons,  introduced  into  them  during  the  Wars,  and  left 
(without  Prejudice  to  other.  Things  of  the  Right  of  every 
one)  in  the  free  Difpofition  of  their  Mafters.  1 

That  it  fhall  not  turn  hereafter,  nor  at  prefent,  to  the 
Damage  and  Prejudice  of  any  City,  to  have  been  taken 
and  kept  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  Parties ;  but  that  all 
and  each  of  them,  with  all  and  each  of  their  Citizens’ 
and  Inhabitants  fhall  enjoy  as  well  the  general  Benefit  of 
the  Amnefty,  as  the  others  of  the  Pacification  ;  and  that 
befides,  all  the  ecclefiaftical  and  fecular  Rights  and 
Privileges  they  have  enjoyed  before  thefe  Troubles,  fhall 
be  preferred  to  them  fafe  (notwithflanding  the  Ri<%  of 
Sovereignty,  and  what. depends  thereof)  and  to  the  Lord 
of  each  of  them. 


Laftly,  that  the  Troops  and  Armies  of  all  thofe  who 
wage  War  in  the  Empire,  (hall  be  difbanded  and  dif- 
mifted,  each  fending  into  his  own  Dominions  fomuch  of 

them,  only,  as  each,  Party  fhall  judge  neceffary  for  his 
own  Security. 

The  Ambaffadors  and  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  of  the  King,  and  of  the  States  of  the  Empire,  pro- 
mife  refpedlively,  and  one  to  the  other,  to  caufe  to  be 
approved  and  ratified  by  the  Emperor,  the  Moft  Chriftian 
King,  and  the  Ele<ftors  of  the  facred  Roman  Empire,  and 
by  the  Princes  and  States,  the  Peace  which  has  been  con¬ 
cluded  in  this  Manner,  and  with  a  common  Confcnt,  and. 
to  procure  infallibly,  that  the  folcmn  Adts. of  Ratification 
be  prefented  at  Mimfttr,  and  exchanged  mutually,  and  in 
good  Form,  in  the  Term  of  eight  Weejcs,, reckoning  from 
the  Day  of  the  Subfcription. 

To  render  all,  apd  every  one  of  thefe  Articles  more 
firm,  this  prefent  Tranfa&ion  fhall  ferve  of  perpetual 
Law,  and  of  a  Pragmatick  Sandion  of  the,  Empire,  in- 
ferted  hereafter  in  the  fame  Manner  like  the  other  funda- 


ncntal  Laws  of  the  Empire,  namely,  at  the  next  Rcccfs 
)f  the  Empire,  and  at  the  Capitulation,  of  the  Emperor, 
obliging  no  lefs  the  t^fent  than  the  prefent,  the  Lccle-. 
iafticks  than  tl>c  Liftcks,  whether  they  be  of  the  States 
)f  the  Empire  or  notv;  and  as  a  Rule  prcfcrib’tl,  and 
-vhich  fhall  be  perpetually  followed,  a$  well  by  the  Im- 
Derialifts,  as  by  the  Coqnfeilors  and  O (peers  of  the  other 
Lords,  as  by  all  the  Judges,  and  Affeftbrs,  of  the  Courts 
)f  Juft  ice. 

No  Canon  or  civil  Law,  no  general  or  particular  Dc- 

:rce  of  the  Councils,  no  Privileges,  no  Indulgences,  no 

ulids,  no  Commifiion.Sy  Inhibitions,  fylandemeius,  De- 

:rces,  Rcfcrjpts,  Sufpenfions,  and  Rights,  Sentences 

n  any  Time  given,  Adjudications,  Capitulations  or  the 

Emperor,  and  other  Rules  and  Exemptions  of  religious 

Differs,  Protdlations  paft,  or  to  come*  Con  trad  id  ions 

Appeals,  Invdlitures,  Tranfiuftions,  Oaths,  Renuncia- 

ions.  Con t radls,  and  Ids  ftill  the  Edift  of :162c),  ot*  r 
*  IranIJ 
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Tran  faction  of  Prague,  with  its  Appendices,  or  the 

Concordates  with  the  Popes,  or  the  Interims  of  the  Year 
1^48,  or  any  other  political  Statutes,  or  ecclefiaftical 
Decrees,  Difpenfes,  Abfolutions,  or  any  other  Excep¬ 
tions,  under  any  Pretence  or  Colour  they  can  be  in¬ 
vented,  fhall  be  alledged,  underftood  or  admitted  againft 
this  TranfaCtion,  nor  againft  any  of  the  Articles  and 
Claufes  thereof ;  and  there  fhall  never  be  undertaken  in 
any  Place,  any  Law-Suits,  or  Commiflions,  either  inhi¬ 
bitory  or  other,  for  a  Demand  or  Pofleftion  againft  this 

TranfaCtion. 

That  he  who  fhall  have  contravened  either  by  his  Help, 
or  by  his  Advice  to  this  publick  TranfaCtion  and  Peace, 
or  fhall  have  refifted  to  the  Execution  thereof,  and  to  the 
aforefaid  Reftitution,  and  fhall  have  endeavoured  after 
the  Reftitution  lawfully  made,  and  without  Excefs,  in  the 
Manner  heretofore  agreed  upon,  without  a  lawful 
Knowledge  of  the  Caufe,  and  out  of  the  ordinary  Execu¬ 
tion  of  Juftice,  aggravate  anew  the  Thing  reftored,  whe¬ 
ther  ecclefiaftical  or  fecular,  fhall  incur  the  Penalty  of 
Infringer  of  the  Peace,  and  according  to  the  Conftitu- 
tions  of  the  Empire,  it  fhall  be  decreed  againft.  him, 
that  the  Reftitution  and  Reparation  of  the  "Wrong  done, 
may  have  its  full  EffeCt. 

That  notwithftanding  the  Peace  concluded,  fhall  have 
its  full  EffeCt  and  that  all  the  Covenantors  of  this 
Tranfadtion  be  obliged  to  defend  and  protedt  all  and 
every  one  of  the  Laws  of  this  Peace  againft  any  Body, 
without  DiftinCtion  of  Religion  *,  and  if  it  fhould  happen 
that  fome  Point  thereof  has  been  violated,  the  Offender 
fhall  be  admonifhed,  efpecially  he  that  offends  it  by 
Way  of  FaCt,  fubmitting  the  Caufe  to  an  amicable 
Compofition,  or  to  the  ordinary  Proceedings  of  Juftice. 

However,  if  in  the  Space  of  three  Years,  the  Differences 
cannot  be  terminated  by  arty  of  thofe  Means,  all  and 
every  one  of  the  Partakers  to  this  Tranfadtion,  fliall  be 
obliged  to  join  with  the  Party  opprefied,  and  help  him 
with  Advices,  and  Forces  to  repel  the  Injury,  previoufly 
informing  the  Opprefied,  that  pacifick  and  judiciary 
Means  have  availed  nothing.  Without  Prejudice,  not- 
tvithftanding,  of  the  JtirifdidHon  of  every  ohe,  and  of 
the  Adminiftration  of  Juftice,  competent  to  the  Laws 
of  each  Prince  and  States.  And  it  fhall  not  be  allowed 
to  any  State  of  the  Empire,  to  purfiie  his  Right  by 
Force  and  Arms  ♦,  but  if  it  haS  happen’d,  or  fliduld  hap¬ 
pen  hereafter  fome  Difpute,  each  fhall  try  the  Way  of 
common  Juftice,  and  whoever  adls  otheiivife  fhall  be 
held  for  an  Infringer  of  the  Peace.  That  whatever  is 
defined  by  the  Sentence  of  the  Judge,  fhall  be  put  in 
Execution  without  Diftiridlion  of  State,  actbfdirig  to 
the  Laws  of  the  Empire  relating  to  the  Execution  of 
Arrefts  and  Sentences. 

And  to  the  End  that  the  publick  Peace  be  the  better 
preferved  entire,  the  Circles  fhall  be  renewed,  and  fo 
foon  as  Beginnings  of  Troubles  are  perceived,  what  has 
been  determined  in  the  ConftitutiOnS  of  the  Empire  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Execution  and  Preftrvation  of  the  pfiblick 
Peace,  fliall  be  obferved. 

And  whenever  on  fome  Occafion  any  body  fliall  want 
to  make  Soldiers  pafs  through  the  Territories  of  another, 
that  Paffage  fliall  be  made  at  the  Expenccs  of  him  to 
whom  the  Soldiers  belong ;  and  that  without  opprCfiing 
or  in  any  manner  doing  any  Damage  and  Prejudice  to 
thofe  through  whofe  Territories  the  Soldiers  pafs.  In  a 
Word,  all  that  is  determined  and  ordered  in  the  impe- 
pcrial  Conftitutions  relating  to  the  Prcfervation  of  the 
publick  Peace,  fliall  be  ftriCtly  obferved. 

In  this  prefent  Treaty  of  Peace  are  included  thofe, 
who  before  the  Exchange  of  the  RatificatiorV,  or  in  fix 
Months  afterwards,  fliall  be  named  with  a  commort  Con- 
fent  by  either  Party.  And  mean  while,  with  a  Common 
Accord,  is  comprifed  in  it  the  Republick  of  Venice  as 
Mediatrice  of  this  Treaty.  It  fliall  not  prejudice  what 
be  done,  or  is  done  at  prefent  by  the  Arhls  of  the 
Pukes  of  Savoy,  and  of  Modena  in  Italy,  in  favour  of 
the  Molt  Chrillian  King. 

In  witntTs  of  all  and  every  one  of  thofe  Things,  and 
for  a  greater  Force,  the  Embnffadors  of  their  Imperial 
and  Mo  ft  Chrillian  Majcfty  ;  and  the  Deputies  in  the 
Name  of  nil  the  Electors,  Princes  and  States  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  fent  by  the  faid  Empire,  particularly  to  this  ACl 
(,n  virtue  of  what  was  concluded  the  1 3CI1  of  Ollobcr  of 
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the  Year  above-mentioned,  and  which  was  given  to  the 
Embaffador  of  France  the  fame  Day  of  the  Subfcription 
under  the  Seal  of  the  Chancellor  of  Mayence )  viz. 

For  the  Elector  of  Mayence ,  M.  Nicolas  George  of 
Reigerjberg ,  Knt.  and  Chancellor. 

For  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ,  M.  Jehan  Adolphus  Krebs , 
Privy-Counfellor. 

For  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg ,  M.  Jehan  Count  de 
Sain  and  Witgenfiein ,  Lord  of  Homburg  and  Valleiidar 
Privy-Counfellor. 

In  the  Name  of  the  Hottfe  of  Auftria,  M.  George  Ul- 
ric.  Count  of  Wolkenfiein,  Counfellor  of  the  Court  of  the 
Emperor. 

M.  Cornelius  Gobelins ,  Counfellor  of  the  Bifhop  of 
Bamberg. 

M.  Sebaftian  William  Mul ,  Privy-Counfellor  of  the 
Bifhop  of  Wirtzbnrg. 

M.  John  Ernelt,  Counfellor  of  the  Court  of  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria. 

M.  Wo  Iff  gang  Conrad  de  ’Tumbfteirn,  Counfellor  of  the 
Court  of  Saxony ,  Altenburg  and  Coburg . 

M.  AuguftuS  Carprovius ,  Counfellor  of  Saxe  Altemburg 
and  Coburg. 

M.  John  Fromhold,  Privy-Counfellor  of  the  Houle  of 
Brandenburg ,  Culmbac  and  Onolzbac. 

M.  Henry  Laugenbeck ,  J.  C.  Privy-Counfellor  of  the 
Houfe  of  Brutifwick  Lunenburg. 

M.  James  Lanrpadius,  J.  C.  Privy-Counfellor  of  the 
Branch  of  Cul ember,  and  Vice-Chancellor,  in  the  Name 
of  the  Cowits  of  the  Bench  of  Wetteravian. 

M.  Matthew  Wefembdus,  J.  C.-  and  Counfellor,  in  the 
Name  of  the  one  and  the  other  Bench. 

M.  Marc  Otto  of  Strafbourg  5  M.  John  James  Wolff  of 
Ratifbon ,  M.  David  Gloxinitis  of  Lubec ,  and  M.  Louis 
Chriftopher  Kres  of  Krefenftein ,  all  Senators,  Syndics, 
Counfellors  and  Advocates  of  the  Republick  of  Nu¬ 
remberg. 

Who  with  their  own  Hands  and  Seals  have  figned 
and  fealed  this  prefent  Treaty  of  Peace.  And  which 
faid  Deputies  of  the  Orders  have  promifed  to  give  the 
Ratifications  of  their  Superiors  in  the  Time  prefixt,  in. 
the  Manner  agreed  upon  ^  leaving  the  Liberty  to  the 
other  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  States  to  fign,  if  they 
judge  proper,  and  to  procure  the  Ratifications  of  their 
Superiors.  And  bn  this  Condition*  and  under  this  Law, 
that  by  the  SuBfbtiption  of  the  faid  Embaffadots  and 
deputies,  all  ahd  every  one  of  the  other  States  who  fliall 
abftain  from  figning  and  ratifying  the  prefent  Treaty* 
fhall  be  no  lefs  obliged  to  maintain  and  obferve  what  is 
contained  in  this  prefefit  Treaty  of  Pacification,  than  if 
they  had  really  figned  ahd  ratified  it ;  and  no  Protefta- 
tion  or  CohtradiCtion  of  the  Council  of  Direction  of  the 
Rbman  Empire  againft  the  Subfcription  of  the  faid  De¬ 
puties,  fliall  be  good  or  received. 

Done  and  concluded  at  Munjler  m  Wejlphalia  the  24th 
bf  October  1648. 

I  obferve  in  this  Treaty,  1.  That  though  the  Swedes 
and  the  Dutch  had  made  each  their  feparate  Treaty  with 
the  Ehem'ies ;  the  King  of  France  was  dill  in  a  Condi¬ 
tion  to  fupport  tlie  juft  Claims  of  his  faithful  Allies*  and 
to  fbree  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire  to  do  them  Ju¬ 
ftice  *  and  that  he  efpoufed  their  Interefts  with  more 
Warmth  than  he  did  his  own. 

2.  That  he  procured  to  the  Palatine  Houfe  that  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  which  flye  could  have  crtpcCted,  had  flie  even 
been  in  a  Condition  to  obtain  it  by  Force  of  Arms,  which 
was  not  her  Cafe  then,  fince  file  had  neither  Forces  nor 
Money  *,  and  that  flic  was  indebted  to  France  alone,  for 
the  Reftitution  of  Part  of  her  Dominions  and  the  Erec¬ 
tion  thereof  into  an  eighth  Electorate,  which  England 
had  never  been  capable  to  compafs,  notwithftanding  all 
t!hc  Attempts  flic  had  made  towards  it,  either  by  Nego- 
ciations  or  open  Force. 

3.  That  the  Moft  Chrillian  King  fupported  the  In¬ 
terefts  of  the  Protcftants  of  Germany ,  whom  the  Houfe 
of  Auftria  wanted  to  crufli  5  though  other  Protellants 
arc  always  ready  to  cfpoufe  the  Interefts  of  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria  againft  France,  which  fliews,  that  it  is  rather  by 
a  Motive  of  Jealoufy  or  Hatred  than  of  Religion  ;  tho’ 
at  the  fame  Time  they  have  almoft  always  1  matted  for 
it  j  fince  for  onC  profperous  War,  they  have  met  with 

three  dcftruClive  and  unprofperous  ones. 

*  4*  That 
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4.  That  that  excellent  and  mod  virtuous  Princefs, 
Amelia  Elizabeth ,  Landgravine  of  Hejfe ,  who  was  juftly 
ftiled  the  Chriftian  Heroine  of  the  Age,  refuted  always 
with  a  Refolution,  which  could  not  be  too  much  admired, 
to  depart  from  her  Alliance  with  France ,  though  fhe  faw 
by  the  Defection  of  the  Swedes ,  the  Dominions  of  the 
Prince  her  Son  expofed  to  the  greateft  Danger  of  being 
attacked  with  Advantage  by  the  Enemies  ;  which  Ge- 
neroficy  and  Magnanimity  Ihould  never  be  blotted  out 
of  the  French  Annals. 

5.  That  though  Alface  was  yielded  to  the  King  of 
France  in  the  moft  folemn  Manner,  he  reftored  to  the 
tioufe  of  Aujlria  a  far  greater  Traft  of  Land,  which  he 
had  taken  from  her  by  his  viftorious  Arms  *,  which  were 
ftiJl  in  a  Condition  to  make  new  Conquefis  when  he 
contented  to  give  Peace  to  Chriftendom  by  this  Treaty, 
whereby  he  gained  much  lefs  than  he  could  have  reafon- 
abiy  expected :  The  Houfe  of  Aujlria  having  feldom 
been  capable  to  cope  with  France  alone,  even  when  her 
Forces  were  joined  with  thofe  of  Spain,  and  of  the  whole 
Empire,  and  even  fometimes  with  thofe  of  the  reft  of 
Europe.  Witnefs  the  War  before  the  Treaty  of  Nime- 
guen ,  and  that  before  the  Treaty  of  Ryfwick . 

Til  conclude  this  Treatife  by  an  excellent  Memorial 
pretented  to  Don  Pedro  Prince  of  Portugal ,  on  account  of 
his  Mediation,  which  he  had  offered  to  their  Moft  Chri¬ 
ftian  and  Catholick  Majefties,  for  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen , 
which  being  accepted  by  France ,  was  referred  by  Spain 
to  the  Confent  of  her  Allies  •,  in  which  Memorial  is 
expoted  all  the  Craft  and  Machiavelian  Politicks  of  the 
Spaniards  of  thofe  Days.  That  Memorial  is  as  follows  : 

Advice  given  to  the  Prince  Don  Pedro,  by  one  of  his  Mi¬ 
ni  fiers  on  the  State  of  Portugal,  in  the  Tear  i6yy. 

While  your  Highnefs  is  pleafed  to  communicate 
to  his  Council  his  glorious  Intentions  for  the  Peace 
and  Tranquility  of  Chriftendom  *,  the  loyal  Paftion  of  a 
Minifter  obliges  me  to  interrupt  the  Courfe  of  his  noble 
Thoughts,  to  engage  your  Highnefs  to  fix  them  for  a 
Moment  on  the  prefent  State  of  Portugal ,  and  on  the 
Advantages  he  could  procure  to  it  in  the  Conjunfture 
which  Heaven  teems  to  offer  him,  by  an  Effeft  of 
that  antient  Proteftion,  whereof  it  has  fo  often  felt  the 
EfFefts. 

But,  my  Lord,  as  the  Love  For  my  Country,  and  my 
inviolable  Affedion  for  the  Service  of  your  Highnefs,  are 
the  only  Motives  which  make  me  take  this  Liberty  ;  I 
hope  that  they?!l  gain  your  Approbation  •,  and  that  at 
the  Example  of  the  moft  auguft  Senate  of  the  Earth, 
your  Highnefs  fhall  give  Leave  to  thofe  who  enter  your 
Council,  not  only  to  give  their  Advice  on  the  Things 
propofed,  but  to  reprefent,  with  Refped,  all  that  their 
Zeal  can  infpire  them  with  the  moft  advantageous  and 
ufeful  for  the  Good  of  the  State. 


alledged  to  fupport  them  (though  they  could  h  r 
gr«,  WMf  in  ojta  Occasions)  |„(  Sw*. 
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Your  Highnefs  wants  to  build  a  Temple  to  the  uni- 
verfal  Peace,  and  it  is  a  Work  worthy  his  Piety,  and 
that  of  his  glorious  Anccftors.  But  before  it  can  be  ex- 
peded  to  work  with  Succefs  to  fo  glorious  an  Enterprise, 
it  is  neccffary  to  take  a  laft  Refolution  on  an  Affair  fo 
often  debated,  and  whereof  all  the  great  Dcfigns  you 
can  form  mu  ft  be  a  Sequel. 

It  is  to  know  whether  Portugal  in  its  prefent  Condition 
ought  to  keep  the  Peace  with  Cafiile,  or  declare  War 
againft  it? 

Thofe  who  fupport  their  Party  with  the  fpecious  Name 
of  Peace  make  (Jfe  of  two  Rcafons. 

The  fu  ll  is  that  of  Juftice,  and  of  the  publick  Faith, 
founded  on  a  lolcmn  Treaty  of  Peace,  which  your  Pligh- 
n c is  feems  obliged  to  obferve,  and  caufc  to  be  obferved  in 
all  its  Farts,  unlels  he  wants  to  wound,  at  the  fame  Time, 
Juftice,  his  Confcicncc,  and  the  Oaths  he  has  made. 

The  fccond  is  founded  on  the  general  Good  of  that 
Peace,  which  to  obtain,  fo  much  Blood  and  Money  have 
been  lavifhed  ♦,  on  the  Rcpofc  it  mufti  procure  to  his  Sub¬ 
jects  ;  on  the  Collation  of  the  Violences  and  Difordcrs 
the  W  ar  neceffuily  drags  after  her;  and  on  the  other 
Advantages  which  are  the  ordinary  Fruits  of  Peace. 

Thofe  arc,  my  Lord,  their  moft  foJid  Reafons :  But 
I  hope  to  let  your  Highnefs  know  the  Nullity  thereof, 
and  that  they  arc  to  be  of  no  Weight,  eonfulering  the 
pretent  State  of  the  Kingdom  ;  that  all  the  Motives 


nor  Foundation  with  regard  to  the  Peace  we  ]-ep 
Cafiile,  and  that  they  are  neither  to  be  adntecr  d  ^ 

approved ;  but  rather  to  be  feared  as  man  if  eft  n;r  nJ?r 
tions  to  our  Deftruftion.  -^fpofi- 

I  do  not  pretend  to  anfwer  a  great  manv 
which  having  but  the  fingle  Appearance,  and  L 
Foundation  but  the  Interells  of  fotne  private  perf 
deferves  no  Attention,  when  the  publick  Good  *  ’ 

ftake ;  whereof,  notwithftanding,  we  ihould  fear  che9  ** 
prize,  becaufe  the  Venom  they  contain  is  much 
dangerous  that  it  is  hidden.  0re 

I  believe,  that  according  to  the  moft  facred  La 
and  eftablifhed  by  the  common  Confent  of  Men  v  * 
Highnefs  can  break  the  Peace  made  with  Cafiik 
declare  War  to  it,  without  offending  Juftice,  0r  wro™ 
ing  your  Confidence,  that  Treaty  being  but  a  Sfwl. 
of  Peace.  In  effeft,  we  do  not  fee  the  ExerStf 
the  Articles  thereof  which  are  the  moft:  important  f 
your  Crown  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  fee  the  Inteaftion  He 
the  moft  holy  and  moft:  effential  of  them  *,  and  if  chcrP 
be  any  Engagement  for  your  Highnefs  in  Treaty  it  « 
only  that  of  revenging  the  Injuft  ice  which  has  been  donP 
to  you  in  the  Execution  thereof. 

The  firft  Injuftice  done  by  the  Caftilians  is  the  Ufuroa 
tion  of  the  Name  of  King  of  Portugal,  whereby  thru 
have  attacked  the  Right  of  his  Majefty  ;  Which  is 
juftified  by  the  Inftances  of  the  Marquis  d'Amches  vour 
Highnefs’s  Embaffador  at  Madrid  5  which  were  followed 
by  the  Expedition  of  a  Decree,  whereby  in  Confidera- 
tion  of  the  Peace  made  with  Portugal  it  was  forbidden 
to  give  the  Catholick  King  in  the  publick  Afts,  the 
Quality  of  King  of  Portugal  But  that  Command  W 
not  obferved  in  all  the  Tribunals  of  Madrid  (as  ths 
Marquis  de  Govea,  proved  it  by  the  Reprefen  ration  of  a 
Judgment  of  the  royal  Council,  in  which  the  Kino-  0f 
Cafiile  was  ftili  called  King  of  Portugal)  he  afked  for 
the  Execution  thereof,  and  that  thofe  who  had  not  obey¬ 
ed  Ihould  be  feverely  punilhed.  They  contented  them- 
felves  with  anfwering  him,  that  the  necefiary  Orders 
Ihould  be.'  given  for  the  Execution  of  that  Decree  for  the 
future,  wherefore  thofe  who  had  violated  it  were  for¬ 
given.  Which  notwithftanding  the  Council  of  Cafiile 
has  had  fo  little  Regard  to  that  laft,  and  fo  precife  Re¬ 
folution,  that  the  fame  Style  forbidden  by  the  Decree, 
has  remained  in  Praftice  till  now ;  and  all  the  Orders 
which  were  not  difpatched  for  Portugal,  inverted  with 
Seals  charged  with  the  Arms  of  that  Kingdom. 

From  the  Ufurpation  of  the  Name,  the  King  of 
Cafiile  has  paffed  to  that  of  the  Sovereignty,  which  he 
pretends  ftiil  to  exercife  in  your  Dominions,  giving  to 
Don  Pedro  de  Menezes  the  Quality  of  Duke  de  Camhiba. 
An  Aft  much  more  extraordinary,  that  that  Dutchy  of 
Camhiba  being  fituated  in  Portugal  and  having  been 
confifcated  on  Don  Louis  de  Menezes  condemned  to 
Death,  and  executed  in  1642,  with  Don  Miguel  dc  Me - 
nezes  Marquis  of  Villa-Real  his  Father,  for  having  con- 
fpired  againft  the  Perfon  of  the  King  Don  John,  the 
faid  Don  Pedro  de  MenezcSy  their  pretended  Heir,  came 
into  Portugal  immediately  after  the  Peace  of  1668,  to 
claim  the  Eftates  of  the  laid  Succcflion.  But  having 
himfelf  acknowledged  the  Injuftice  of  his  Prctenfions, 
he  had  Recourfe  to  the  Queen  of  Cafiile,  who  made  no 
Difficulty  to  reward  in  his  Perfon,  by  an  Ufurpation  on 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  Services  which  his  Anccftors 
wanted  to  do  to  the  Crown  of  Cafiile,  by  an  Aftion  ft> 
odious  to  all  Sovereigns. 

If  the  King  of  Cafiile  lias  thus  made  Ufe  of  an  Au¬ 
thority  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  he  is  gone  (lill  fur¬ 
ther,  by  keeping  in  his  Hands  what  he  was  obliged  to 
reft  ore ;  and  the  eighth  Article  of  Peace,  which  bears 
formally  a  reciprocal  Obligation  for  the  two  Kings,  to 
reftore  to  the  Subjefts  ot  each  Crown  all  the  Goods 
they  had  been  diverted  of  on  Occafion  of  the  War, 
could  not  engage  him  to  reftore  to  the  Houle  of  Me* 
d'tna  Si  don't  a  the  Po  Hellion  of  St.  Lucar ,  refufing  to  your 
own  Houfe  the  juftice  which  you  had  (tipulaced  for  die 
mcaneft  of  your  Subjefts. 

Your  Highnefs  commanded  the  Marquis  dc  Govea  to 

complain  of  it,  who  had  no  ocher  Sati  Taft  ion  but  to 
1  learn 
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Tcdm  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Minifters  of  the  King  of 
Cafiile,  that  after  he  had  caufed  that  Affair  to  be  exa¬ 
mined  in  his  Councils,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Con- 
•fcience,  it  had  been  imanimoufly  determined,  that  that 
Rettitution  could  not  .be  included  in  the  faid  Article  of 

peace. 

Tribunals,  the  Jurifprudence  thereof  is  not  known  in 
the  other  States  of  Europe ,  and  which  perhaps  have  efta- 
blifhed  Maxims,  according  to  which  Joan  Gil  Pelamino 
Saavedra  has  been  condemned  to  Death  ;  againft  the 
Tenure  of  the  fame  Article,  which  bears  formally  a  gene¬ 
ral  Abolition,  and  againft  the  Right  of  Hofpitality, 
Francis  of  Utra9  Manoel  de  Souza ,  and  Michel  James , 
Matters  of  Portttguefe  Ships,  which  a  Temped:  had  made 
to  fall  into  their  Hands. 

Where  is  then,  my  Lord,  the  Execution  of  a  Treaty, 
which  yourHighnefs  obferves  fo  religioufly?  The  Name 
of  King?  Caftile  keeps  it.  The  fovereign  Authority? 
it  exercifes  it.  The  Security  of  the  Goods  of  your 
Friends?  it  is  found  in  the  Confifcations.  That  of  the 
perfons  of  your  Subje&s  ?  it  is  found  in  the  Prifons  of 
Caftile.  The  Peace  notwithftanding  has  produced  a 
great  Change  in  the  Affairs  of  the  two  Crowns  :  Thole 
who  fled  before  your  Generals  have  armed  all  Madrid 
againft  your  Embaffador  ;  and  thole  who  published 
that  they  would  reduce  your  Houfe  by  the  \Var  and 
open  Force,  have  fwore  to  exterminate  it  in  the  Tran¬ 
quility  of  a  profound  Peace. 

The  27th  of  September  16.73*  the  Houfe  of  your 
Bighnefs’s  Embaffador  at  Madrid  was  feen  invetted, 
attacked  with  Stones,  and  at  laft  fee  on  Fire,  under  the 
Condud  of  a  Magiftrate,  who  was  obliged  by  the  Laws 
of  Nations  to  f'ecure  it  againft  thofe  Sorts  of  Infults  5  in 
that  outrageous  Enterprise,  the  Majefty  of  a  Prince  was 
feen  difgraced,  and  his  Authority  annihilated  in  the 
Outrage  made  to  his  Perfon  in  that  of  his  Minifter,  and 
of  fuch  a  Minifter.  Europe  knows  the  Satisfaction  which 
has  been  made  yet  for  fuch  an  Infulc. 

Without  having  Recourfe  to  antient  Examples,  to 
ttiew  how  much  a  War  undertaken  only  for  fuch  an 
Outrage  would  appear  juft  and  glorious,  it  fuffices  to  fet 
before  your  Eyes  all  that  in  our  Days  has  happened  at 
Rowe)  on  account  of  the  Affair  of  the  Duke  of  Crequi 
Embaffador  from  France ,  to  learn  that  fo  foon  as  the 
Moft  Chriftian  King  was  informed  of  it,  he  ordered  the 
Nuncio,  refiding  then  near  his  Perfon,  to  quit  Paris  im¬ 
mediately,  and  retire  into  a  Town  which  was  named  to 
him,  under  Pretence  of  avoiding  the  Violences  of  the 
Populace  againft  his  Perfon,  and  that  of  his  Domcfticks : 
On  the  Difficulties  he  made  of  departing  with  fo  much 
Precipitation,  he  was  even  let  to  know,  that  his  Refift- 
ance  would  oblige  the  King  to  provide  for  it  by  his  Au¬ 
thority  :  That  the  Mott  Chriftian  King  took  the  Re  fo  - 
Jution  to  render  himfclf  Matter  of  the  State  of  Avignon , 
though  belonging  to  the  Church  ;  to  wage  War  againft 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  which  Proceeding  was  approved 
by  all  the  Chriftian  Princes  as  very  juft:  And  laftly,  to 
carry  Things  to  the  iafl  Extremity,  if  the  Treaty  or  Pifa 
had  not  flopped  the  Eftedfs  of  fo  juft  an  Indignation, 
in  procuring  Satisfaction  from  the  Chief  of  the  Church 
to  his  eldeft  Son  j  which  for  any  other  Subjedt  had  not 
met  with  a  general  Applaud*. 

All  Europe  lias  known  them  engraven  at  Rome  on 
Marble,  fattened  to  a  Pyramid,  eredted  for  fo  flagrant 
an  Outrage  v  and  which  would  fubfift  (till,  if  the  parti¬ 
cular  Love  and  Eftceni  of  the  Moft  Chriftian  King  for 
Pope  Clement  IX.  joined  to  his  Inftances,  had  not  ob¬ 
tained  the  Demolition  thereof. 

It  is  by  fuch  a  Condudt,  that  the  King  of  France  has 
deferved  a  general  Ellccm  ;  fince  the  Jufticc  he  pro¬ 
cured  to  himfclf,  having  been  ftill  more  publick  than 
the  Offence,  has  given  to  Poftcrity,  and  to  all  other  So¬ 
vereigns,  a  glorious  Example,  and  infinitely  worthy  of 

Imitation. 

Why  fliould  not  the  fame  be  laid  of  your  Highncfs  ? 
Why  muft  it  be  publi/hed,  that  your  Embaffador  lias 
received  private  Satisfactions  for  the  Infults  he  lias  fuf- 
Icied  at  Madrid  ?  And  why  fliould  they  be  known  of 
1,0  Hotly  but  him  fell  ? 

It  is  to  your  Highncfs  to  account  for  it  to  all  Europe , 
which  admires  equally  your  Patience,  and  the  Temerity 
of  the  Cafiilians .  For  your  PacitAcc,  my  Lord,  it  may 
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be  thought  an  impenetrable  Secret  of  your  royal  Pru¬ 
dence  ;  but  for  the  Infolence  of  the  Caftilians  with  re¬ 
gard  to  your  Embaffador,  give  me  Leave,  my  Lord , 
to  be  a  little  more  furprized  at  it  than  the  reft  of  Europe : 
The  Caftilians  have  thought  perhaps  that  the  Marquis 
de  Govea  was  come  to  Madrid  with  the  fame  Inftruc- 
tions  they  had  given  to  Batieville  and  Umanes.  Battc- 
ville  and  Umanes ,  who  fhould  rather  be  called  the  Mir 
nifters  of  the  old  Prince  of  the  Mountain ;  than  Ernbaf- 
fadors  of  the  Catholick  King,  fince  they  are  come  here 
to  confpire  againft  the  State,  and  againft  the  Life  of 
your  Highnefs,  and  to  revolt  Subjcdls  againft  their  So? 
vereign  (as  in  fadt  they  had  too  fatally  fucceeded  on  the 
Perfons  of  thofe  whom  the  Goodnefs  of  your  Highnefs 
could  not  keep  from  the  Juftice  due  to  the  Intereft  of 
his  Kingdom)  and  perhaps  on  a  great  many  others* 
whofe  Names  yourHighnefs  would  not  .even,  know,  to 
pra&ife  a  Generofity  unknown  to  every  body  elfe  but 
Heroes. 

* 

They  have  attempted  every  Thing  to  violate  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  the  Church,  to  overthrow  the  fundamental 
Laws  of  the  State,  to  extinguilh  the  Succeffion  of  your 
Highnefs  in  his  own  royal  Blood,  and  that  of  the  In¬ 
fanta*,  and  laftly,  heaped  up  Crimes  upon  Crimes  to 
i'ecure  to  themfelves  the  Recovery  of  Portugal. 

Afterwards,  my  Lord,  could  I  dare  afk  your  High¬ 
nefs,  if  that  Scruple  of  Conference,  made  Ufc  of  to  keep 
him  difarmed,  does  not  awake  thofe  great  Sentiments  of 
Juftice  he  owes  to  himfelf,  and  to  his  Dominions  ?  Yes, 
my  Lord,  I  could  dare  it,  and  even  perhaps  affiire  your 
Highnefs,  that  he  is  obliged  to  hear  that  generous  and 
juft  Scruple  of  Confcience  ;  i.  e .  that  Refoluticn  of  the  late 
King  your  Father,  for  the  Defence  of  the  lame  Juftice 
your  Highnefs  owes  to  his  Dominions*,  for  the  Confir- 
vation  of  his  Reputation,  of  his  Crown,  and  of  his  own 
Perfon.  . 

Thofe  are  the  facred  Interefts-  which  dp  not  permit 
your  Highnefs  to  defer  longer  (fince  he  is  anfwerable  for 
all  the  Evils  which  can  happen  from  fuch  a  Delay)  leave 
him  no  other  Party  than  to  oblige  Caftile  by  the  Force 
of  his  Arms  to  give  an  entire  Satisfaction  for  the  Infults 
received,  and  to  con  fen  t  to  a  Peace  which  may  put  Por¬ 
tugal  in  a  Security  fubjeeft  to  no  Alteration. 

This,  my  Lord,  Juftice  afles  of  your  Highnefs  ;  la’s 
fee  what  the  general  Good  of  your  Dominions  can  re¬ 
quire. 

All  the  Princes  which  embrace  the  Peace,  are  actuated 
to  it  by  the  effedlive  and  real  Advantage,  which  they 
expect  to  reap  from  it,  or  are  forced  to  it  by  the  Nc- 
ceffity  they  are  reduced  to  by  their  Weaknels,  and  want 
of  Power; 

According  to  this  firft  Principle  I  do  not  pretend  to 
inflnuate  to  your  Highnefs  that  he  fliould  go  to  War  by 
a  Motive  of  Vanity,  nor  with  the  ambitious  View  of 
extending  the  Limits  of  his  Monarchy,  which  are  the 
moft  common  Views  of  Princes  when  they  take  up 
Arms.  My  Intention  is,  that  Portugal  may  gain  by 
the  Pence  the  fame  Advantages  it  is  flattered  with,  and 
obtain  the  Change  of  a  falfc  and  captious  Peace  into  a 
true  and  fecure  one ;  which  cannot  be  done  but  by  a 


Declaration  of  War. 

To  juftify  that  the  Peace  made  in  1668  is  not  a  Peace 
for  us,  but  a  pure  Illuflon,  wherewith  Caftile  covers 
the  inveterate  Hatred  of  its  Nation  againft  ours,  and  the 
infatiable  Defire  of  our  Ruin  and  our  Conqueft  :  I  afle, 
what  Utility  has  accrued  to  your  Dominions  from  that 
pretended  Peace,  for  eight  Years  paft,  it  is  talked  of, 
and  the  Name  thereof  is  feen  printed  in  a  Treaty?  Have 
we  not  always  the  fame  Enemies  to  figlu  againft  ?  And 
much  more  dangerous,  that  we  are  obliged  to  defend 
ourfelves  at  the  fame  Time  againft  their  Arms  and  their 
Artifices.  AH  the  World  fcarch  that  Peace  which  they 
have  not  found  yet ;  and  if  the  People  wiflied  for  it,  it 
was  bccaufe  they  expcdled  to  embrace  n  Divinity  \  but 
it  was  but  a  Cloud*,  which  has  broke  into  Lightning  and 
Claps  of  Thunder. 

It  muft  not  be  objected  that  Peace  is  the  fwcccefl:  of 
all  Fruits,  but  that  it  is  not  ripe  enough  yet  to  be  failed. 
There  is  hone  in  Nature  that  requires  eight  Years  for  its 
perfect  Maturity.  In  fad*,  it  is  not  knowing  very  well' 
the  Nature  of  Peace,  to  rank  it  among  the  Fruits  which' 
require  Time  to  be  good.  Peace  (like  the  Olive  which 
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is  the  common  Symbol  thereof)  is  a  Fruit  ripe  fo  fooh  as 

it  appears. 

But  if  we  do  not  know  the  Fruits  of  this  pretended 
Peace  ;  our  Enemies  are  not  fo,  fince  it  has  given  them 
room  to  work  in  fo  many  different  Mariners  at  our  Ruin  ; 
and  which  our  Pofterity  will  never  believe  they  have  done 
with  Impunity  ;  becaufe  your  Highnefs  would  not 
break  the  Peace,  which  we  keep  fo  religioufly,  and 
which  the  Caftilians  maintain  at  prefent  with  fo  much 
Precaution,  and  fo  many  Proteftations  of  Friendffiip : 
Peace,  which  is  but  too  real  for  them,  fince  we  abftain 
from  our  Conquefts,  and  it  deprives  your  Highnefs  of 
the  Matter  of  his  Triumphs. 

In  fa  rt,  if  your  Highnefs  wants  to  know  who  really 
enjoy  it,  he  ought  but  to  examine  their  Conduit,  ftudy 
the  Genius  of  their  Minifters,  confult  the  Means 
they  have  ufed  to  bring  it  to  a  Conclufion,  and  the  ef- 
fential  Nullities  they  have  afferted  to  introduce  into  it, 
that  they  may  have  always  a  Door  open  to  reclaim,  and 
wait,  mean  while,  for  the  Occafion  to  fetter  us  again, 
either  by  open  Force  or  by  Finefle. 

It  is  the  greateft  Piece  of  their  Politicks,  and  a  My- 
ftery  they  have  difeovered  to  us,  by  the  Advices  of  the 
Duke  of  Medina  de  las  'Tores ,  of  the  Marquifs  de  Caftel 
Rodrigo ,  and  of  the  Count  Raboledo.  Thofe  Minifters 
reprefented  to  the  Catholick  King,  and  to  thofe  who  go¬ 
vern’d  the  State  during  his  Minority,  that  his  Monarchy 
was  on  the  Point  of  its  total  Ruin,  by  the  powerful 
Efforts  of  the  Moft  Chriftian  King  in  Flanders ,  and 
the  mortal  Wounds  the  victorious  Arms  of  Portugal 
had  given  to  the  very  Heart  of  his  Dominions  :  That 
the  Power  of  Caftile ,  heretofore  fo  formidable,  was 
without  Troops,  without  Chiefs,  without  Money,  with¬ 
out  Friends  or  Allies,  who  would  lend  them  a  helping 
Hand  to  fave  them  from  the  Naufrage  :  That,  there¬ 
fore,  in  thefe  Circumftances  they  knew  but  one  Remedy 
to  fo  many  Evils,  which  was  a  Peace  with  Portugal  ; 
that  that  Peace  breaking  our  Union  with  France ,  would 
render  in  Time  the  Conqueft  of  our  Kingdom  much 
more  eafy  ;  that  it  would  increafe  the  Communication  of 
Caftile  with  Portugal ,  and  thus  procure  new  Intelli¬ 
gences,  and  facilitate  the  moft  difficult  Enterprifes : 
That  by  that  Peace  a  natural  Confidence  would  not  fail 
to  incline  the  Portuguefe  Nation  to  abandon  themfelves 
to  Idlenefs,  and  to  a  profound  Lethargy  ;  the  Soldiers 
would  be  difbanded,  theExercife  of  Arms  difeontinued, 
and  the  Officers  drooping  by  Degrees,  the  Kingdom 
would  remain,  at  laft,  entirely  enervated,  and  deftitute 
of  all  that  could  have  hinder’d  the  Conqueft  thereof. 
That  if  even  (by  a  moral  ImpofiibiUty)  all  this  fliould 
fail,  we  would  wage  War  againft  ourfelvcs  by  Difcon- 
tenr,  Envy,  and  Difunion,  which  Idlenefs  introduces 
into  the  moft  powerful  States. 

Thofe  Advices  given  by  Minifters  faithful  to  Caftile , 
and  who  knew  perfectly  well  all  that  could  accelerate  the 
Ruin  o [Portugal,  carried  it  againft  the  Sentiments  of  fe- 
vcral  others :  It  was  refolved  to  make  a  Peace,  and  they 
fuccccdcd  therein.  Thus  the  vanqui fhed  Caftilians  gave 
the  Law  to  the  victorious  Portuguefe ,  by  engaging  them 
to  accept  of  a  Treaty  compofed  of  thirteen  Articles,  di- 
gefted  and  calculated  at  Madrid ,  where  we  had  no  Body 
to  fupport  our  Intcrefts  :  Whereas  thofe  of  our  Enemies 
have  been  managed  with  fo  much  Dexterity,  that  they 
exempted  them  lei  ves  from  fubferibing  to  a  formal  Re¬ 
nunciation  to  their  Prctcnfions  on  Portugal  ;  a  Renuncia¬ 
tion  whereof  they  cannot  have  forgot  the  Ufe  and  Style, 
and  without  which  the  King  of  Caftile  hopes  to  remain 
in  all  his  Rights,  and  make  Ufe  of  the  Quality  of  King 
of  all  Spain  ;  which  he  lias  referved  to-  himfelf,  in  the 
Powers  of  the  Marquifs  of  liliebe ,  Plenipotentiary  for 
fjgning  the  laid  Treaty,  as  an  authentick  Title,  to  main¬ 
tain  his  unjuft  Prctcnfions,  and  reclaim  in  a  favourable 
Conjuncture,  againft  all  that  could  have  been  done  during 
the  Time  of  his  Minority. 

In  fart,  is  it  not  known  that  (to  give  a  more  appa¬ 
rent  Foundation  of  Juflicc  and  of  Religion,  to  what 
they  knew  fliould  happen  feme  'Time  or  other)  the 
Univrrfities  of  Caftile  were  confultcd  on  the  Pro  jell  of 
Peace,  and  that  they  judged,  that  it  would  leave  to 
the  King  his  Right  in  its  full  Force,  and  in  a  Condition 
of  being  employed  for  the  Recovery  of  Portugal*  when¬ 
ever  an  Occafion  lhould  offer,  and  that  Treaty  was  no  Ob- 
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ftacle  to  it.  It  is  not  to  be  queftioned,  that  the  Span'll 
Politicians,  are  fallen  into  the  Sentiments  of  theUniv 
ft  ties,  and  have  believed,  that  the  Queen  of  Caftile^  in  th- 
Quality  of  a  Tutorefs,  could  not  difpofe  of  the  Eftat 
of  her  Pupil,  nor  give  Power  to  the  Marquifs  0f Elicb* 
to  yield  a  great  Kingdom,  which  the  Catholick  KimS 
had  enjoy’d  peaceably  during  60  Years.  Therefore  thfv 
have  made  no  Difficulty  to  conclude  that  Treaty,  and  w‘h 
make  but  very  little  to  break  it :  The  King  of  England 
as  Mediator,  having  not  obliged  himfelf  to  maintain  the 
Execution  thereof  by  Arms,  as  it  is  almoft  always  ftjD  6 
lated  in  all  other  Treaties,  which  have  been  fciWl  f 
a  reciprocal  Sincerity.  or 

From  all  which,  it  muft  be  concluded,  that  that  Pea 
being  but  a  Fiction,  we  fliould  not  hefuate  to  fearch 
Security  in  the  prefent  Conjuncture,  by  putting  Caftile q! 
of  a  Condition  of  waging  War  againft  us,  and  of  employ C 
ing  her  Forces  and  Fineries,  to  deprive  us  a  fecond  Tj m 
of  our  Liberty.  And  if  the  Caftilians  confefs  in  the * 
Writings,  and  in  private  Aflemblies,  that  the  Conqueft 
of  this  Kingdom  is  refolved  upon,  and  imprinted  int 
their  Hearts ;  if  all  Europe  be  convinced  of  it ;  would  -° 
not  be  rather  a  Fatality  than  a  Difgrace  for  us  to  b* 
the  only  ones,  who  cannot  be  perfuaded  of  it  >  ^nd 
who  after  fo  many  Hints  would  blind  ourfel ves' fo  far 

as  to  be  the  Deftroyers  of  our  own  Monarchy,  and  of  our 
Families  ? 

Semblable  to  an  illuftrious  Nation  of  Germany ,  which 
under  Pretence  of  being  not  attacked  by  her  Neighbours 
preferred  the  Sweetnefs  of  a  prefent  Peace,  to  a  Secu¬ 
rity  well  eftablifhed  by  the  War,  knew,  but  too  late" 
that  Peace  was  the  Caufe  of  her  Ruin  ;  thus  People* 
whofe  Reputation  had  been  very  great,  had  the  Difplcal 
Eire  of  being  accufed  afterwards  of  Cowardice  and 
Folly ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  fortunate  Activity  of 
their  Neighbours,  and  the  Profperity  of  their  Arms 
was  confider’d  as  an  Effort;  of  their  Wifdom.  5 

Therefore  it  is  no  more  the  Advantages  of  the  Peace 
which  makes  us  embrace  it ;  and  it  remains  only  to  fee  if 

our  Weaknefs  be  fo  great,  as  to  oblige  us  to  fubmitour. 
felves  to  fo  rigorous  a  Law. 

How  could  it  be  infilled  on  a  Propofition  fo  wide  from, 
the  Truth  ?  We  have  actually  on  Foot  half  the  Forces 
necefiary  for  an  oflenfive  War,  and  moft  of  which  are 
compofed  of  the  belt  Troops,  at  the  Time  of  the  Re¬ 
form  made  at  the  Peace  •,  it  can  be  faid,  that  Recruits 
joined  to  thofe  old  Companies,  would  form  Bodies  of 
Armies  formidable  to  our  Enemies,  by  their  Valour, 
Number,  and  Reputation  ;  to  whom  they  could  op- 
pofc  none  but  Men  compelled  to  fight,  loaded  with 
Chains,  and  who  could  not  refill  Soldiers,  who  remem¬ 
ber  yet  the  Victories  they  have  gained. 

Your  Highnefs,  by  the  wife  (Economy  of  his  Mini¬ 
fters,  has  fettled  and  augmented  his  Revenues,  fince  the 
Peace,  the  moft  confiderable  Part  thereof  is  employed 
to  put  to  Sea,  every  Year,  a  Number  of  Ships  capa¬ 
ble  to  deftroy  entirely  the  Commerce  of  the  Caftu 
Hans,  to  carry  ofi  their  Fleets,  and  make  a  Diverfion  of 
their  Forces  in  Spain ,  by  the  Jcaloufy  we  can  give  to  all 
the  Places  of  their  Domination,  on  the  Ocean  and  on 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and  if  thofe  maritime  Forces  lhould 
not  anfwer  quite  the  great  Hopes  which  can  be  conceived 
of  them;  your  Highnefs  has  the  Choice  to  appoint  the 
Funds  thereof,  for  what  he  fiiall  judge  moft  proper  to 
draw  from  them  a  more  immediate  Utility. 

He  fhall  have  the  fame  Right  to  apply  to  the  moll 
preffingUfcs,  the  two  bell  Funds  of  his  Monarchy ;  I 
mean  bis  Liberalities ,  and  the  Hearts  of  his  Subjects. 
The  Liberalities  of  your  Highnefs,  which  arc  pure  Ef¬ 
forts  of  his  Gencrofity,  will  be  capable  to  defray  Part  of 
the  Expcncesof  the  Army  ;  and  the  Officers  and  Soldiers, 
though  inc reared  in  Number,  will,  notwithftanding  find 
an  ample  Reward  of  their  Toils;  if  thofe  Sources  are 
made  ufe  oi,  which  you  cxhaull  daily  in  Favours;  and 
the  Courfe  thereof  may  be  very  well  diverted  for  feme 
Time,  in  order  to  render  it  more  rapid,  afterwards, 
by  the  Tranquility  and  Abundance  of  a  perpetual  Peace, 
which  is  the  lure  End  of  yotir  Arms.  As  for  the  Hearts 
ol  your  SubjcCls,  they  arc  the  true  Funds,  which  have 
always  been  unalienable,  and  unexhaultible,  ever  fmee 
the  Birth  of  the  Portuguefe  Monarchy,  particularly  m 
Emu  prills  for  the  Majcfty  of  the  State  ;  as  have  expej 
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fenced  it  among  all  others,  the  two  Princes  John  I. 
[nCj  John  IV.  Reftorers  of  the  Monarchy.  Your  High- 
nefs  has  had  hitherto  no  Iefs  Teftimonies  of  the  PortUr 
aide  Love  than  thofe  two  great  Princes  ;  and  therefore 
can  expedt  no  lefs  Afiiftance. 

We  can  befides  join  to  thofe  Funds  the  fure  Refource 
;V]nch  we  have  always  found  in  the  Fidelity  of  our 
friends  the  French  ;  who  will  not  fail  to  fuccour  us,  with 
the  fame  Difintereftednefs  we  have  experienced  in  them, 
jn  our  moft  difficult  Times. 

Laitly,  my  Lord,  to  know  perfectly  what  we  can 
expert  from  our  Forces,  we  mull  examine  like  wife  thofe 
which  can  be  oppofed  to  us,  and  having  difcovered  how 
different  they  are  at  prefent,  from  what  they  were  when 
we  have  vanquifhed  them,  we  muft  either  be  blind,  or 
fee  ourfelves  victorious  if  we  declare  War. 

All  thefe  Reafonings  full  of  Juftice  and  Zeal  for  your 
Highnefs,  and  the  Good  of  his  Dominions,  cannot  be 
oppofed  but  by  a  fingle  Reafon,  which  is,  that  it  is  out 
ofSeafon  to  fpeak  of  a  War  againft  a  Prince  to  whom 
your  Highnefs  has  offered  his  Mediation  *,  the  Difficulty 
is  great,  fince  it  is  the  moft  confiderable  that  can  be 
found  in  an  Enterprife  fo  important  as  is  that  in  queftion  •, 
therefore,  my  Lord,  we  muft  enter  into  the  moft  exadt 
and  fcrupulous  Detail,  Prudence  and  Religion  can  pe¬ 
netrate. 

Your  Highnefs  lias  offered  his  Mediation  to  Cafiile , 
i,  e.  he  has  fhewed  himfclf  fenfible  to  the  Misfortunes 
of  Chriftendom,  that  he  is  not  only  ready  to  forget  the 
Outrages  done  to  his  Dignity  and  to  his  Perfon  ;  but  to 
live  with  the  King  of  Caftile  as  a  good  Brother,  and  a 
good  Neighbour,  and  (which  furprizes  all  Europe)  to  lend 
a  helping  Hand  to  that  affli&ed  Monarchy,  and  relieve  a 
Power,  which  (to  fay  no  more)  will  be  always  formida¬ 
ble  to  your  Dominions.  It  is,  if  I  be  not  miftaken, 
what  that  Word  of  Mediation  can  fignify  with  regard  to 
you  and  to  Caftile ,  and  what  your  Highnefs  pretend  in 
offering  his  Mediation.  But,  my  Lord,  it  is  all  he 
ihould  pretend.  It  is  true,  that  he  difeharges  by  thofe 
Explications,  the  Duties  of  a  Chriftian  Prince,  of  a 
Prince  who  believes  that  the  Law  of  Nations  makes  no 
Difference  between  the  Names  of  Neighbour  and  of 
Friend  ;  and  indulges  the  Inclination  of  a  magnanimous 
Prince.  But  in  thofe  great  Views  which  extend  over  all 
Europe ,  will  you  refufe  the  leaft  Glance  to  Portugal? 
Is  it  enough  for  her  Security  that  you  are  a  Chriftian 
Prince,  a  magnanimous  Prince,  and  a  good  Neighbour  ? 
No,  my  Lord  ;  there  is  wanted  befides  a  clear  and  pre- 
cife  Declaration,  and  guaranteed  by  all  Europe ,  that  Por¬ 
tugal  and  Caftile  are  two  Crowns,  equally  independant 
from  one  another  as  France  and  Caftile.  It  is  true,  that 
you  have  one  authenrick  enough  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
of  1668,  to  fccurc  your  Glory,  and  calm  the  Confidence 
of  thofe  who  have  maintained  the  Rights  of  your  Houle. 
But  it  wants  flill  what  it  lliould  have,  to  cut  that  Knot 
of  political  Fincfles,  which  refine  on  all  Treaties.  It 
wants  what  it  fliould  have,  to  convince  not  only  the 
Council,  but  the  People  of  Caftile ,  that  all  the  Wars 
which  might  be  undertaken  for  the  Conquefls  of  Portu¬ 
gal ,  are  Outrages,  Injufticcs,  and  ‘Ufurpations.  Your 
Treaty  is  full  of  Honcfly  on  your  Part,  and  of  Subtilty 
on  the  Part  of  the  Caftilians  \  and  this,  has  been  perceived 
a  long  while.  But  by  a  Mediation  your  Highnefs  had 
found  a  friendly  and  juft  Expedient  to  fupply  all  thofe 
Omiffions,  which  Politicians  call  effential  Faults.  It  is 
in  that  famous  A  Humbly  of  Nimcguen^  which  attracts  the 
Eyes  of  all  Chriftendom,  that  your  Embafladors  had  re¬ 
ceived  an  entire  Juflice,  and  your  Allies  an  indiciblc 
Satisladlion,  that  publick  Congratulation  on  yourRcflau- 
ration  to  the  Throne  of  your  Anccftors  ;  and  what  had 
been  difputcd  for  fo  many  Years,  had  been  deferred  to 
you  with  Plcafure,  by  all  the  Princes  of  Europe ,  and 
maintained  by  their  Arms. 

The  Cojhiiam  were  confcious  of  it,  when  they  have 
fluit  that  Door  againft:  you,  which  led  to  the  Temple  of 
Peace,  by  Steps  which  1  moft  humbly  in  treat  your  High¬ 
nefs  to  examine. 

The  Council  of  your  Highnefs  received  with  great 
Appliiufe,  the  Communication  he  was  plea  fed  to  give 
him  of  his  Defign,  relating  to  the  Mediation,  and  no 
•body  could  refufe  his  Suffrage  and  his  Approbation  to 
lo  uleful  a  Thought,  and  fo  glorious  to  the  State. 
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Therefore  it  was  offered  the  3d  of  Augtift  1676  to  the 
Kings  of  France  and  of  Caftile ,  and  to  the  States-Generaly 
by  Difpatches  which  your  Secretary  of  State  delivered 
into  the  Hands  of  their  Minifters.  Your  Highnefs 
caufed  likewife  the  Pope’s  Nuncio,  and  the  Refident  of 
England  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  their  Mafters  having 
been  accepted  already  for  Mediators.  All  thofe  Mini¬ 
fters  expreffed  an  extreme  Satis fadtion  of  your  Propofi- 
tion,  as  being  very  advantageous  to  their  Mafters,  and 
very  agreeable  to  the  Repofe  of  Chriftendom.  The  foie 
Envoy  of  Caftile  had  different  Sentiments,  and  if  fome 
Refledlion  obliged  him  to  change  the  Surprize  he  had 
fhewn ,  when  the  Secretary  delivered  the  Difpatch 
into  his  own  Elands,  a  kind  of  Pleafure  for  that  Mark  of 
Friend  ftiip  of  your  Highnefs  to  his  Mafter  ;  a  fecond 
Refiedtion  ftronger  than  the  firft,  and  perhaps  more 
agreeable  to  his  general  Inftrudtions,  obliged  him  the 
very  next  Day  to  fpeak  no  more  in  fiich  pofitive  Terms, 
and  tell  your  Secretary  of  State  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  the  Cathoiick  King  to  give  an  Anfwer  with¬ 
out  the  Advice  of  his  Allies. 

This  was,  my  Lord,  the  firft  Step  taken  in  the 
Name  of  Caftile ,  which  has  very  well  juftified  that  they 
did  not  think  your  Highnefs  in  a  Condition  to  take  fo 
glorious  Refolutions. 

The  15th  of  Qftobery  the  Envoy  of  Caftile  prefented 
to  your  Highnefs  a  Letter  of  the  King  his  Mafter ;  and 
you  had  room  to  believe  that  it  was  a  formal  Acceptation. 
Which  notwithflanding,  it  contained  nothing  elfe  but 
vague  Affurances  of  a  Difpofition  to  accept  your  Me¬ 
diation  *,  and  that  before  he  could  explain  himfelf  more 
pofitively,  he  had  difpatched  to  all  his  Allies  to  know 
their  Sentiment,  according  to  the  exprefs  Stipulations  in- 
ferted  in  the  Treaty  of  Confederation  made  between 
them,  and  to  the  Method  they  had  followed,  when  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  England  had  offered  their  Media¬ 
tion.  A  true  Reafon,  or  a  fpecious  Pretext !  but  were 
two  Months  wanted  to  bring  it  to  light  ?  unlcfs  they 
would  not  make  Ufe  of  the  little  Diftance  which  is  be¬ 
tween  Lijbon  and  Madrid .  Perhaps  alfo  it  had  been  re- 
ferved  for  a  ftill  better  Occafion,  if  the  Minifter  of  Caftile 
had  not  been  informed,  that  the  moft  Chriftian  King  had 
already  explained  himfelf  favourably  for  that  Mediation. 

Two  Months  and  a  half  afterwards,  hearing  no¬ 
thing  of  that  Communication,  your  Secretary  of  State 
took  the  Refolution  to  let  the  Envoy  of  Caftile 
know,  that  there  were  five  Months  fince  you  had 
offered  your  Mediation,  notwithflanding  which  you 
had  received  no  pofitive  Anfwer,  though  it  was  a 
Time  more  than  fufficient  to  receive  Advices  from 
the  furthermoft  Part  of  Europe.  Plis  Anfwer  was  full  of 
Affurances  of  Friend  ftiip  and  of  good  Underftanding, 
under  the  Shadow  thereof,  the  Conjuration  was  can- 
vaffed.  He  added  only,  that  he  did  not  queftion  but 
your  Highnefs  would  receive  in  a  fhortTime  the  pofitive 
Anfwer  he  expedted,  becaufc  he  had  been  informed  of  the 
Communication  made  on  that  Subjedt  between  the  Allies. 

The  Refident  of  Holland  was  preffed  in  the  fame 
.Manner,  and  his  Anfwer  was  much  alike,  and  which  we 
expedted. 

However,  my  Lord,  your  Highnefs  has  been  flattered 
with  the  fame  vain  Hope  for  very  near  two  other 
Months :  We  hear  chat  the  Plenipotentiaries  are  arrived 
at  N integuen  ;  that  the  Preliminaries  of  the  Treaty  arc 
already  fettled  by  the  Cares  of  the  Mediators  5  and  I  do 
not  queftion,  but  at  this  very  Moment  they  are  difputing 
the  different  Inte reds.  Thus  your  Highnefs  lofes  the 
Fruit  of  that  Mediation,  the  Projcdt  whereof  had  been 
received  in  your  Kingdom,  with  fo  general  an  Applaufe 
of  the  People,  chough  with  very  different  Sentiments. 
The  true  Portugucfc  had  looked  upon  it,  in  the  fame 
Manner  your  Highnefs  and  his  Minifters  had  done  :  The 
Penflomirics  of  the  Crown  of  Caftile ,  as  being  more  capa¬ 
ble  than  any  Thing  elfe  to  keep  your  Highnefs  in  an 
Uncertainty,  to  put  him  out  of  Power  of  taking  any 
juft  and  vigorous  Refolution,  flattering  thcmfelves  with 
'  the  Hope  of  delaying  fo  long  a  pofitive  Anfwer  on  ail 
Acceptation  or  Rcfufii!,  by  affedtecl  Delays,  or  by  Diffi¬ 
culties  which  they  would  ftart  up  on  the  Fart  of  their  Al¬ 
lies,  as  to  give  Time  to  the  Plenipotentiaries  to  put  the 
Treaty  out  of  a  Condition  of  admitting  a  new  Mediator. 

There  is,  my  Lord,  an  Eftcdt  of  their  Lights,  the 
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Truth  thereof,  is  too  fenfibly  Felt  by  us,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  one  of  your  Highnefs^  Minifters,  who  has  not  hefi- 
tated  to  blame  loud  the  publick  Vows  ;  and  to  dif- 
claim,  with  Paffion,  againft:  the  Propofition  of  the  Me¬ 
diation,  fo  far  as  to  accufe  it  of  Folly ;  and  if  he  has  de¬ 
clared  his  Sentiment  more  publickiy  than  the  Worfhip- 
pers  of  Caftile  ;  it  is  becaufe  he  knew  better  than  any 
Body,  the  lure  Means  the  Catholick  King  had  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Execution  thereof,  knowing  perfectly  the  Se¬ 
crets  of  his  Conduct  with  Regard  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Portugal. 

I  could  end  here,  my  Lord,  and  tell  your  Highnefs, 
that  I  believe  I  have  reprefented  to  him  the  principal 
Reafons  which  deferve  to  be  heard  in  your  Council.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  pafs  over  in  Silence,  certain  Difcourfes 
which  are  infi  nuated  in  your  Court.  It  is  laid,  that  it 
is  true,  that  the  Treaty  made  with  Caftile ,  is  a  Snare 
very  dexteroufly  laid  ;  that  the  Heat  wherewith  the 
People  afked  for  it,  was  not  without  a  foreign  Motion : 
That  your  Am  ballad  or  has  been  infulted,  your  Per  fon 
attacked,  your  Mediation  eluded,  and  that  there  are  but 
few  Laws,  divine  and  human,  which  were  not  violated 
by  the  Caft  Hiatts ,  while  Portugal  fleeps  under  the  Shadow 
of  her  Laurels,  and  under  that  of  a  Treaty  :  But  that  it 
is  not  a  proper  Time  to  re/ent  it,  and  that  the  Lion  of 
Caftile  pierced  with  mortal  Wounds,  and  reduced  to 
Extremity,  and  in  the  moft:  deplorable  Condition,  claims 
your  Highnefs’s  Forgivenefs  ;  and  deferve  rather  your 
Companion  than  your  Anger.  How  moving  are  thofe 
Difcourfes,  and  how  agreeable  they  are  to  thofe  held  at 
Madrid  four  Years  ago,  when  the  Hearts  of  Portugal ,  and 
her  moll  ardent  Vows  were  offer’d  for  the  Succours  of 
Caftile !  But  as  thofe  Vows  have  not  been  heard  in 
Heaven,  as  one  can  eafily  judge  by  the  Iaft  Campaigns, 
fome  of  the  lame  Kind  are  addreffed  at  prefent  to  your 
Highnefs,  to  try  whether  they  ffiall  not  have  a  better  Ef¬ 
fect.  I  don’t  know  if  after  that  Battle  fo  fatal  for  A- 
frica  and  Portugal ,  and  fortunate  for  Caftile  alone,  our 
Anceftors  found  in  the  Council  of  Madrid ,  Interceflions 
as  pathetical  as  thefe.  ‘  The  Voice  of  a  King  expiring  for 
Chrillendom,  on  Heaps  of  Nobility  ftretched  at  his 
Feet;  the  Sighs  of  twenty-  thoufand  Men  cover’d  with 
Glory  and  Blood,  ffiould  have  foften’d  the  Hearts  of 
th&Caftiliaus ,  and  difpofed  them  to  terminate  in  an  ami¬ 
cable  Manner  the  unjuft  Pretenfions  they  had  upon  us. 
But  thole  Voices,  inftead  of  moving  them  *,  harden’d. 
And  of  all  the  Propofitions  of  his  Holinefs,  of  all  the 
Remon (trances  of  Portugal ,  of  all  the  Decifions  of  the 
Lawyers,  none  was  heard  but  that  which  eflablilhed 
the  Right  of  Philip. ,  on  twenty- thoufand  Men,  and 
thirty  Pieces  of  Cannon. 

Thus,  my  Lord,  a  proud  Politick  ftopped  their  Ears  ; 
and  thus  the  Prudence  of  your  Highnefs  muff  not  fuffer 
to  be  conquer’d  by  Movements,  excited  by  imaginary 
Misfortunes.  Caftile  appears  weak,  becaufe  Ihe  has 
France  to  make  Head  againft  ;  her  Forces  are  difpers’d, 
but  not  diftipaced  ;  die  mud  not  be  thought  in  a  dying 
State,  becaufe  /he  is  affii&cd  with  a  voluntary  Difealc. 
Tier  Sovereignty  in  Flanders ,  her  Ufurpations  in  Italy  ^ 
her  Pretenfions  in  Germany ,  and  her  vaft  Dominions  in  the 
Indies ,  employ  Forces,  the  broken  Remains  thereof 
alone,  will  make  one  Time  or  other  the  Portuguefc  (lied 
a  Flood  of  Tears,  if  a  vain  Companion  makes  her  mifs 
lb  favourable  an  Occafion.  Believe  me,  my  Lord,  Ca¬ 
ftile  by  that  cringing  Infinuation  of  her  Weaknefs,  a<5ls 
like  a  Giant,  who  feeling  his  Strength  diminilhing,  fell  to 
the  Ground,  as  if  he  was  dead,  and  having  touched  the 
Earth,  role  again  ftronger,  and  more  terrible.  Inftead 
of  thefe  com paffi ve  Imaginations,  follow  the  Advice  of 
the  Oracle  of  Politicians,  who  fays  wifely,  that  lie  who 
has  an  ambitious  ami  powerful  Enemy  to  encounter  with, 
deceives  him  fell',  when  he  pretends  to  find  his  Security 
in  the  Rcpofc  •,  and  wherever  the  Arms  can  decide, 
Modcfly  and  Probity  are  but  the  Praifcs  of  the 
Conqueror. 

Thole  are  the  Maxims  which  your  Highnefs  muft 
follow,  and  not  give  Time  to  the  Cajtilians  to  make  a 
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their  Interefts,  Princes  who  can  find  great  Advantao 
in  the  Partition  of  the  Dominions  of  a  Prince  JP 
has  Eftates  in  the  four  Parts  of  the  World.  ’  0 

I  touch  this  but  en  pajfant ,  though  I  believe  m 
Lord,  that  you  fhould  make  a  very  ferious  Attend*/ 
upon  it.  Incredulous  States  have  feen  thcmfdves  0n 
the  Brink  of  their  Ruin,  by  believing  thofe  Sorts  of 
Confederacy  impoffible.  As  for  me,  I  judge  nothin® 
impoffible  in  this  Age,  which  could  make  fo  ftrift 
Union  between  Caftile  and  Holland.  Laftly,  funnof 
that  fuch  a  Junction  could  not  be  made;  ir  js 
better  to  leave  the  Prefervation  of  your  Dominions  to 
your  Prudence,  than  to  the  Probity  of  your  Enemies 

You’ll  prevent,  infallibly -all  thofe,  if  you  carry  vour 
victorious  Arms  into  their  Territories.  For  we  mult 
not  flatter  ourfelves  that  War  or  Peace  are  at  our 
Choice.  War  is  certain,  at  prefent,  or  hereafter,  whe¬ 
ther  we,  or  our  Enemies  declare  it.  Therefore  your 
Highnefs  muft:  chufe  what  is  moft  agreeable  to  his  Re, 
putation,  or  to  the  Succefs  of  that  fame  War,  either  to 
have  it  at  our  own  Gates ;  or  carry  it  to  their  own ;  to 
undertake  it  alone,  or  fupported  by  the  Arms  of  feve. 
ral  Princes ;  to  wage  it  againft  an  Enemy ,  whole 
Forces  are  divided,  or  when  they  Rial  1  be  united;  To 
make  it  with  a  moral  Certainty  of  being  vi&orious  •  or 
with  the  Uncertainty  which  will  accompany  in  another 
Conjun&ure  the  Fate  of  Arms  :  To  make  it  for  a  long, 
or  for  a  fhort  Time  ;  and  iaftly,  to  change  an  uncertain 
State,  into  a  very  certain  one,  by  Means  whereof  your 
Highnefs  will  procure  to  himfelf,  to  the  Eyes  of  all 
Europe. ,  the  juft  Satisfaction  of  the  Infults  he  hasdiffem- 
bled  till  now,  reftore  the  Honour  of  the  Portuguefc  Ra¬ 
tion,  and  to* his  Kingdom  a  fure  Repofe,  and  the  fame 
Abundance  we  remember  to  have  enjoyed  during  the 
War,  and  we  vainly  hoped  to  have* feen  continued  in  die 
Peace. 

This  is,  my  Lord,  what  I  take  the  Liberty  to  repre- 
fent  to  your  Highnefs,  with  an  entire  Confidence,  that 
if  the  Events  of  the  War  anfvver  my  Willies,  your  High¬ 
nefs  and  his  Kingdom  fliall  reap  feveral  confiderable  Ad¬ 
vantages  therefrom  ;  but  that  if  my  Vows  are  not  folly 
heard,  at  Jeaft:  my  Zeal,  and  the  Love  I  have  for 
your  Highnefs,  and  the  Prefervation  of  your  royal 
Crown,  will  authorife  the  Sincerity  with  which  I  have 
told  my  Sentiments,  in  a  Conjuncture  fo  important 
to  Portugal. 

This  Memoir,  which  I  have  tranfiated  as  exactly  as 
I  could  from  the  Portuguefc  Original,  makes  me  admire 
the  Love  of  the  Mcmorialift,  for  his  Country,  his  un¬ 
feigned  Zeal  for  the  Glory  and  Interefts  of  his  Prince, 
and  courageous  Manner  of  declaring  it  to  him,  without 
the  leaft  Fear  of  diiobliging  him,  though  heufes  feveral 
very  bold  Exprcffions,  which  in  our  Age,  where  fcarcc 
any  Thing  is  fuffer’d  but  what  fmells  much  of  an  infipid 
Adulation,  would  be  condemn’d,  perhaps,  as  a  Kind 
of  treafonable  Temerity ;  though  his  Maxims,  feveral 
whereof  arc  borrow’d  from  : Tacitus ,  are  very  juft  and 
reafonable.  Few  Minifters  follow  his  Example,  and  lew, 
like  him,  efpoufe  finccrely  the  true  Interefts  of  their 
Country,  at  the  Rifle  of  incurring  the  Difplcafure  of 
their  royal  Mailers.  Fie  tacitly  accufes  the  Prodigality 
of  his,  with  Regard  to  his  Favourites ;  and  gives  him 
to  underftand,  that  the  Trcafurcs  he  iavifhes  among 
them,  would  be  better  employ’d  for  the  Support  oi  his 
Glory,  and  the  Security  of  his  Dominions;  he  fpeaks  in 
Portugal ,  under  a  monarchical  Government,  in  the  lame 
courageous  Manner,  and  the  fame  plain  and  perfuahvc 
Style,  Cato  /poke  at  Romey  under  a  Republican  one. 
He  is  not  an  Enemy  to  Peace,  but  he  would  have  a 


-ie  is  not  an  Jinemy  to  reace,  out  ml*  wuu.u 
ailing  and  glorious  one,  which  he  thinks  cannot jullly 
)e  obtained  from  a  crafty,  ambitious,  ami  pcrluUous 
ation,  Rich  as  he  reprefenrs  the  Spanijh,  but  by  vigo- 
us  Means.  Fie  paflea  in  Review  all  their  Pineries,  am 
w  Cunning,  their  Violation  of  the  publick  Paitn,  tic 
little  Regard  they  had  to  the  Law  ol  Nations,  w  nc  i 
even  among  the.  Ids  civilized  People,  has ^ always^  tea 
general  Peace  for  them,  and  an  eternal  War  for  you,  in  confidcr’d  as  inviolable.  He  cautions  his  lVjncc 
gathering  all  their  Forces  from  the  four  Corners  o f  Eu-  all  the  Attempts  they  are  capable  ol ;  and  etu.cavoi .  * 

rope  \  and  taking  the  Advantage  of  the  great  Number  to  convince  him  of  what  they  aie  capable :  to <•  o  >  ,l  ! 


h 

be 
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rope  \  and  taking  the  Advantage  of  the  great  Number 
of  Officers,  which  a  continual  War  in  their  Kingdom, 
or  in  the  Empire  muft  furnifli ;  and  by  bringing  into 
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would  revive  the  Portuguefc  Con  rage,  whici h  1,u 
lately  fignalized  itielf  by  the  many  Vi&oues  i  u 
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rained  over  the  Cajlilians ,  before  it  was  quite  buried  in  a 
too  long  Inaction.  _  He  refuted  with  great  Solidity  and 
Scrength  of  Reafoning  all  the  Objections  which  could  be 
made  again  ft  his  Sentiments  *,  and  fhews  clearly,  that 
thole  who  do  not  agree  with  him  are  Enemies  both  of 
their  Prince  and  of  their  Country.  That  though  it  be¬ 
comes  very  well  a  great  Prince  to  be  a  good  Chriftian, 
his  Chriftianifm  fhould  not  blind  him  fo  much  as  to  render 
jhm  contemptible  ;  that  there  are  even  fome  Maxims  of 
Chriftianifm,  which  are  incompatible  with  the  Dignity 
of  a  Crown  ;  and  that  it  is  beneath  the  Majefty  of  the 
Throne,  when  a  Prince  has  been  ftricken  on  one  Cheek, 
to  prefent  the  other  ;  tho’  filch  a  Thing  be  commanded 
in  the  Gofpel.  He  would-  have  him  be  fenfible  that  the 
jnfults  done  to  his  Embaffadors  are  done  to  himfelf,  and 
be  revenged  as  luch.  He  expreffes  his  Gratitude  for  the 
areat  Succours  Portugal  has  always  received  from  France , 
in  her  greateft  Di  ft  relies  ;  and  infinuates,  that  the  lame 
Succours  are  always  to  be  expedled  from  the  fame  Side. 
He  hints  at  the  crafty  Politicks  of  the  Dutch ,  who  never 
confult  any  ocher  Interefts  but  their  own.  And  likewife 
at  the  unhappy  Fate  of  Don  Sebaftian,  of  which  the  Ca- 
Jtilians  took  ail  the  Advantage  they  could.  He  refe'nts 
highly,  and  as  he  ought,  the  Affront  done  to  the  Prince 
his  Mafter,  by  the  Catholick  King’s  delaying  to  accept 
his  Highncfs’s  Mediation,  under  frivolous  Pretences  ;  and 
ihews  that  the  pnly  Keafon  of  that  inlulting  Delay,  was 
his  Confcioufnefs,  was  he  to  accept  it,  of  being  obliged 
to  renounce  in  Form,  and  in  the  moft  authentick  Man¬ 
ner,  all  his  Preten lions  on  Portugal ,  which  he  could 
not  have  revived  afterwards,  without  revolting  almoft  all 
the  Parties  interefted  in  that  Treaty*,  who  had  been 
obliged  in  Honour  and  Juftice  to  maintain  their  own 
Work,  and  grant  powerful  Succours  to  the  Portuguefe 
to  enable  them  to  force  the  Cajlilians  to  deli  ft  5  and  per¬ 
haps  make  them  repent  of  having  violated  the  publick 
Faith. 

The  fame  Treaty  of  Nimeguen  occafioned  likewife  the 
following  Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Hanover  to  the  King  of 
France ,  on  the  Neutrality  of  the  Mediation  he  had  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Hanover ,  September  23,  1 675. 

Sire, 

Having  nothing  more  at  Heart,  ever  fince  I  have 
had  the  Honour  to  be  in  the  Alliance  of  your  Majefty, 
than  to  obferve  and  accomplifh,  as  much  as  I  could,  all 
the  Points  and  Articles  -thereof,  it  cannot  be  but  with 
an  extreme  Regret,  that  I  fee  myfelf  obliged  by  the  Fa¬ 
tality  of  the  prefent  Conjunctures,  and  the  unavoidable 
Neceffity  of  the  Time,  to  reprefent  to  your  Majefty  the 
Reafons  which  hinder  me  to  adt  henceforward  for  the 


Service  of  your  Interefts  in  a  Manner  equally  agreeable  to 
my  Zeal  and  Paffion  *,  as  to  die  Expectation  of  your  Ma¬ 
jefty,  and  to  the  infinite  Obligations  I  mull  have  to  his 
Goodnefs,  and  to  the  Confidence  he  has  honoured  me 
with,  I  confefs.  Sire,  that  no  greater  Misfortune  could 
have  happened  to  me  :  And  I  fhould  be  inconfolabie, 
was  I  not  to  hope,  that  your  Majefty  will  reprefent  to 
himfelf  with  his  ufual  Lights  all  the  Incidents  happened 
lately  ;  and  all  the  Dangers  arifing  from  them  to  me  : 
Befides  what  I  owe  to  my  Dominions  and  to  my  Sub¬ 
jects,  in  fo  unhappy  a  Conjuncture,  he  will  judge  with 
Companion  and  Equity,  of  the  Purity  of  my  Intentions, 
and  of  my  Duty :  For  your  Majefty  will  have  the  Good¬ 
nefs  to  remember,  if  he  pleafes,  that  after  I  have  en¬ 
gaged  niylelf  with  him  in  a  Neutrality  at  the  Beginning 


of  tliele  Wars  *,  and  afterwards  in  a  Treaty  of  a  defen  five 


Alliance,  I  have  not  only  endeavoured  to  fulfil  all  my 
Engagements,  but  that  even  after  your  Majefty  had 
made  a  Peace  with  the  ElcClor  of  Brandenburg,  notwith- 


flanding  the  confidcrablc  Obflacle  that  brought  to  the 


Affairs  of  Germany,  I  have  always  done  what  I  could  t 
remain  firm  in  the  great  Inclination  I  have  conceived  fc 
bis  Interefts.  My  Paffion  in  that  is  gone  fo  far,  th« 
when  the  Fire  of  the  War  was  carried  into  the  ver 
Heart  of  the  Empire,  and  made  the  Diet  take  the  Rt 
folutions  which  every  body  knows,  I  have  not  eve 
minded  the  Refervations  which  your  Majefty  had  grante 
me  in  the  laid  Treaty,  but  preferred  the  Confuleratioi 
1  had  for  his  Alliance  to  what  1  owed  to  my  Country 
I  have  my  lei  f  fea  relied  Means  to  flrengtlien  it  more 
And  have  con  traded  one  with  Sweden  >  fo  foon  as  ft 
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has  declared  fhe  would  efpoufe  the  Interefts  of  your 
Majefty,  in  Hopes  that  the  Affairs  would  change  Face 
in  the  Empire,  and  chat  the  Members  thereof  would 
return  to  their  former  good  Under  landing,  with  him. 
And  as  nothing  could  make  me  change  my  Refoiution, 

I  have  not  minded  the  Defection  of  the  King  of  England 
from  the  Alliance  of  your  Majefty,  notwithstanding  the 
Alteration  it  made  in  the  Guarantee  of  my  Treaties,  nor 
die  Change  happened  in  the  Interefts  of  Cologn  and 
Munjier ,  and  generally  of  all  the  Allies  of  your  Majefty 
in  Germany  :  On  which,  not  with  (landing,  I  had  founded 
the  greateft  Part  of  my  Security.  But,  S ire,  the  Junc¬ 
tion  of  my  Arms  with  thole  of  Sweden,  having  been  re¬ 
tarded  by  I  don’t  know  what  Fatality,  but  not  by  my 
own  Fault ;  and  the  Difafters  happened  afterwards  hav¬ 
ing  obliged  the  Swcdijlo  Army  to  retire  into  Pomerania , 
without  having  been  capable  to  fccure  a  Paflage  on  the 
Elbe,  to  facilitate  their  Communication  with  the  Dutchy 
of  Bremen  and  me ;  the  (aid  Crown  having  been  foon 
after  folemnly  declared  Enemy  of  the  Empire  by  the 
Diet  of  Ratijbon ,  with  all  thole  who  fhould  give  her  any 
Succours  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  Rup¬ 
ture  of  Denmark,  which  I  had  fo  much  wiflied  fhould  be 
avoided.  Alter  all  thole  Circumftances,  Sire,  I  muft 
not  fearch  other  Judges,  but  the  Juftice  and  Equity  of 
your  Majefty,  to  decide  himfelf  in  what  Embarrafs  of 
Mind  I  muft  have  found  myfelf;  and  what  Refoiution 
I  could  take,  when  in  that  unhappy  State  of  Conjunctures, 

I  have  feen  that  Denmark ,  Brandenburg,  and  Munjier,  in 
the  Name  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Empire,  and  of 
the  reft  of  their  Allies,  were  ready  to  declare  to  me  the 
moft  cruel  War  that  can  be  imagined  ;  there  being  more 
than  30,000  Men  on  my  Frontiers,  if  I  would  not  declare 
myfelf  neuter,  and  if  I  would  not  recall  the  Troops  I 
had  fent  into  the  Country  of  Bremen,  in  virtue  of  my 
Alliance  with  Sweden.  While  I  had  nothing  to  oppoie 
to  fo  many  Dangers  but  my  own  Troops,  which  arq 
but  a  Handful  of  Men,  in  Comparifon  to  fo  many  Ene¬ 
mies  ;  there  being  not  in  the  Country  of  Bremen  more 
than  2000  Men,  of  6000  which  were  promifed  to  be 
kept  there  by  the  Treaty,  always  ready  to  begin  the 
Defence  thereof.  And  feeing  me  befides  cut  and  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Arms  of  your  Majefty  and  of  Sweden , 
from  which  I  was  to  expeCt  all  my  Succours  in  this  State, 
where  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Powers  of  the  Empire 
were  going  to  become  my  Enemies,  and  in  which  I  was 
to  fear  for  my  own  .Houfe  ;  ever  fince  the  Meafures  I 
had  concerted  with  him  were  unfortunately  broken. 
Seeing  befides  my  own  Subjects  at  my  Knees,  intreat¬ 
ing  me  to  fave  them  from  the  laft  Ruin  ;  I  could  do  no 
Ids  to  difeharge  my  Duty  and  acquit  my  Confcience, 
than  to  enter  into  a  Treaty  with  the  Miniftcrs  of  the 
aforefaid  Princes,  to  flop  the  Courfc  of  the  Torrent 
ready  to  carry  me  off.  Confidering  befides,  that  if  I 
had  been  willing  to  make  a  Sacrifice  of  all  that  to  the 
Service  of  your  Majefty,  it  had  been  in  vain  ;  and  that 
my  Ruin  had  not  brought  the  leaft  Advantage  to  his  In¬ 
terefts.  Which  popvvichftancling,  1  have  delayed  the 
Affair  with  great  Difficulty  to  the  third  Week,  as  well 
to  cxpcCl  fome  Sqccours  from  a  Change  which  the  Fate 
of  Arms  could  caufe  ;  as  to  give  Time  to  the  Miniftcr 
of  your  Majefty,  and  to  that  of  Sweden  to  reprefent  to 
him  the  State  of  my  Affairs  ;  and  procure  me  a  pofitive 
and  determinate  Declaration,  on  the  Requifition  of  a 
Succours,  which  I  had  made  them  in  virtue  of  the 
Treaty.  But  the  prefent  Situation  of  Affairs  having 
not  allowed  them  to  give  me  any  other  Anfwers  and 
I  Jopcs  but  general  ones  ;  which,  far  from  being  capable 
to  fccure  me  again  ft  a  Danger  ready  to  fall  upon  me, 
rendered  it  on  the  contrary  Hill  greater :  And  thofe  of 


the  contrary  Party,  who  were  but  too  well  convinced  of 
it,  became  bolder  to  infill  and  prels  me  on  my  laft  Rc- 
folution.  I  was  obliged  at  laft  to  yield  to  Ncceifity,  not- 
withftfinding  my  Relu6tancy  to  it,  and  the  Paffion  1  had 
to  preferve  myfelf  entire  to  your  Majefty  •,  and  to  con¬ 
clude  with  the  laid  Miniftcrs  on  the  moll  tolerable  Con¬ 


ditions  I  could,  by  accepting  the  Neutrality  and  Media¬ 
tion  they  had  offered  to  me.  1  can  fed  to  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  M.  M.  his  Miniftcrs,  the  At  tides  of  the  Treaty 
Word  for  Word,  before  it  was  figned,  to  have  their  Ad¬ 
vice,  and  fee  if  it  was  pofiiblc  to  digell  it,  to  the  great 
Satisfaction,  and  according  to  the  Imereft  of  your  Ma- 
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jelly.  He  will  fee,  without  doubt,  by  the  Report  they’ll 
make  of  it,  that  the  Neutrality  is  quite  pure ;  and 
that  in  the  prefent  Conjunctures  there  was  not  a  more  pro¬ 
per  Expedient  than  the  Mediation,  to  do  to  your  Majefty, 
by  my  Offices,  for  the  Peace  (if  he  has  the  Goodnefs  to 
agree  with  them)  the  mofl  humbJe  Services,  which  my 
Paffion  wifhes,  and  which  my  Unhappinefs  hinders  me 
from  doing  him  by  the  Arms.  After,  Sir,  I  mod  hum¬ 
bly  pray  your  Majefty,  that  he  would  not,  in  the  prefent 
Conjuncture,  occafioned  by  the  Revolution  of  Affairs, 
refuie  me  the  Continuation  of  his  good  Will  and  Efteem, 
which  I  fhalJ  always  confider  as  the  greateft  Advantage 
of  my  Life,  and  as  the  mofl  confiderable  I  find  in  the 


Neutrality  and  Mediation  I  have  accepted  :  i 

both  may  leave  me  the  Way  free,  to  deferve  ftjjj  r']^ 
Part  in  his  Favour  and  Confidence.  I  wait  with  R 
what  your  Majefty  will  do  me  the  Honour  to  ord  iX'C!> 
on  the  one  and  the  ocher,  and  refer  myieif  to  wp  m" 
have  faid  more  particularly  to  his  Mimller.  *]  1h/U'^ 
pray  your  Majefly  to  do  me  the  Jullice  to  believe 
value  nothing  to  the  Price  of  his  Favours  ;  and  that  i. 
with  as  much  real  Inclination  and  Veneration  as'cver  111 


SIR, 


Of  your  Majefly . 


TRIGONOMETRT. 


Trigonometry  is  the  Art  of  finding 

the  Dimenfions  of  the  Parts  of  a  Triangle  un¬ 
known,  from  other  Parts  known  ;  or  the  Art  whereby 
from  any  three  Parts  of  a  Triangle  given,  all  the  reft 
are  found. 

The  Word  literally  fignifies  the  meafuring  of  Triangles , 
formed  from  the  Greek  rpiyxvf^,  Triangle ,  and  f^Upov, 
Meefure.  Yet  does  not  the  Art  extend  to  the  meafuring 
of  the  Area,  or  Surface  of  Triangles ,  which  comes  under 
Geometry :  Trigonometry  only  confiders  the  Lines  and 
Angles  thereof 

Trigonometry ,  or  the  Solution  of  Triangles ,  is  founded 
on  that  mutual  Proportion,  which  is  between  the  Sides 
and  Angles  of  a  Triangle ;  which  Proportion  is  known, 
by  finding  the  Proportion  which  the  Radius  of  a  Circle 
has  to  certain  other  Lines,  called  Chords ,  Sines ,  Tangents , 
and  Secants. 

This  Proportion  of  the  Sines  and  Tangents  to  their 
Radius,  is  fometimes  exprefied  in  common  or  natural 
Numbers,  which  conftitute  what  we  call  the  Tables  of 
natural  Sines  and  Tangents ,  &c.  Sometimes  it  is  expref- 
fed  in  Logarithms,  and  in  that  Cafe  conftitute  the  Tables 
of  artificial  Sines ,  &c. 

Laftly ,  Sometimes  the  Proportion  is  not  exprefled  in 
Numbers ;  but  the  feveral  Sines,  Tangents,  See.  are  actu¬ 
ally  laid  down  upon  Lines  or  Scales  ;  whence  the  Line 
of  Sines,  Tangents ,  &c. 

Note ,  That  before  I  proceed  to  the  Divifion  of  Trigono¬ 
metry,  I  muft  explain  what  is  underftood  by  Sines, 
Tangents,  and  Secants  in  Trigonometry. 

Sine,  or  right  Sine,  in  Trigonometry,  is  a  right  Line 
drawn  from  an  Extremity  of  an  Arch,  perpendicularly 
upon  the  Radius  drawn  from  the  other  Extremity ;  or 
the  Sine  is  half  the  Chord  of  twice  the  Arch. 

Whole  Sine,  Sine  tot  ns,  is  the  Sine  of  a  Quadrant,  or 
of  90  Degrees  ;  that  is,  the  whole  Sine  is  the  fame  with 
the  Radius. 

Vcrfed  S 1  n  n  is  a  Part  of  the  whole  Sine  or  Radius, 
intercepted  between  the  right  Sine  and  the  arch. 

It  is  demon  ft  rated,  r.  that  the  right  Sine,  being  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  Radius  ;  all  Sines  drawn  to  the  fame 
Radius  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

2.  Two  Angles  contiguous  have  the  fame  Sine. 

3.  The  Shies  of  obtufe  Angles  are  the  fame  with  thofc 
of  their  Complements  to  two  right  Angles. 

4.  All  Sines  of  fimilar  Arches  have  the  fame  Ratio  to 
their  Radii. 

Sine -Complement,  or  6VSine,  is  the  Sine  of  an  Arch, 
which  is  the  Complement  of  another  Arch  to  a  Qua¬ 
drant. 

In  eflimating  the  Quantity  of  Sines,  See.  we  aflame 
the  Radius  for  Unity,  and  determine  the  Quantity  of  the 
Sines,  Tangents  and  Secants  in  Fractions  thereof  From 
Ptolemy' s  Almagejl,  we  learn  that  the  Antients  divided 
the  Radius  into  60  Parts,  which  they  called  Degrees, 
and  thence  determined  the  Chords  in  Minutes,  Seconds 
mu!  Thirds,  chat  is  in  Sexagefimal  Fractions  of  the  Ra¬ 
dius  ;  which  they  likewife  tiled  in  the  Refolution  of 
Triangles.  The  Sines  of  half  Chords,  for  ought  appears, 
were  fir  ft  u  fed  by  the  Saracens. 

Regiomontanus ,  at  firft,  with  the  Antients,  divided 


the  Radius  into  6b  Degrees  ;  and  determined  the  Sin- 
of  the  feveral  Degrees  into  decimal  Fractions  thereof 
he  afterwards  found  it  would  be  more  commodious  t* 
afiiime  the  Radius  for  one  ;  and  thus  introduced  the  nr  ° 
fent  Method  into  Trigonometry.  ^ 

In  the  common  Tables  of  Sines  and  Tangents  the  Ra 
dius  is  conceived  divided  into  10000000  Parts;  beyonJ 
which  we  never  go  in  determining  the  Quantity  of  the 
Sines  and  Tangents.  Hence,  as  the  Side  of  a  Hcxirron 
fubtends  the  fixth  Part  of  a  Circle,  and  is  equal  to  the 
Radius;  the  Sine  of  30°  is  5000000. 

1.  The  Sine  being  given  to  find  the  Sinc-Compkr.icnt 
From  the  Square  of  the  Radius,  fiibfnadl  the  Sen, ire  of 
the  Sine :  The  Remainder  will  be  the  Square  of  the 

Complement:  Whence  the  Square  Root  being  extracted 
gives  the  Sine-Complement. 

2.  The  Sine  of  the  Arch  being  given,  to  find  the  Sine  of' 
the  half  Arch.  Find  the  Chord  of  the  Arch,  for  half  of 
this  is  its  Sine. 

3.  The  Sine  of  an  Arch  being  given  to  find  the  Sine  of  a 
double  Arch.  This  is  found  by  the  Rule  of  Proportion. 

To  con  fir  nil  a  Canon  <t/‘Sines.  The  Sines  of  30°, 
150,  45°  36°  being  had,  wc  can  thence  conltrud  a  Can¬ 
non  of  all  the  Sines  to  every  Minute,  or  every  Second, 
for  from  the  Sine  of  36°,  we  find  thofc  of  180,  90,  4% 
30';  and  20,  15',  by  the  fecond  Problem:  The  of 
540,  720,  8i°,  85°,  30',  and  87°,  4 f,&c.  by  the 
firft  Problem.  Again,  from  the  Sine  of  45 0  find  the 
Sine  of  22%  30';  ij°,  if,  &c.  From  the  Sines  of 
30°  and  the  Sines  of  540  find  the  Sine  of  1 2 From 
the  Sine  of  12°  find  the  Sines  of  6°,  30,  1  30',  35', 

78°,  lAc.  From  the  Sine  of  150  find  t hcSinc  of'70,  30' 
45',  &c.  ’till  you  have  120  Sines  jliccccding  each  other 
orderly,  at  an  Interval  of  45  Minutes.  Between  thefe 
find  the  intermediate  Sin e :  Thus  will  the  Cannon  be 
compleat.  From  the  Sine  PH  pals  to  the  Explication  of 
the  Tangent. 

T  angent  in  Trigonometry ,  is  a  right  Line  arched 
perpendicularly  on  the  Extreme  of  flic  Diameter  of  an 
Arch,  and  continued  to  a  Hoinr,  where  it  is  cut  by  a  Se¬ 
cant,  that  is,  by  a  L.ine  drawn  from  the  Centre,  through 
the  Extremity  of  the  Arch,  whereof  it  is  a  Tangent. 

Co-Tangent,  or  Tangent  of  the  Complement ,  is 
the  Tangent  of  an  Arch,  which  is  the  Complement  ol 
another  Arch  to  a  Quadrant. 

Artificial  Tangents  arc  the  Logarithms  of  the  tan¬ 
gents  of  Arches. 

Sine  of  Tangents  is  a  Sine  ufually  placed  on  the  Sec¬ 
tor  and  Gunter’s  Scale. 

Tangent  of  a  Conic  Sc  Hi  on,  as  of  a  Parabola, 
is  a  right  Line  which  only  touches  or  meets  the 
Curve  in  one  Point,  and  does  not  cut  or  enter  within 

the  Curve.  ,  . 

The  Method  of  Tangents  is  a  Method  ol  determining 

the  Quantity  of  the  Tangent  ol  any  algebraic  Curve  ;  the 
Equation  defining  that. 

This  Method  is  one  of  the  great  Refults  of  the  Calcu¬ 
lus  different  ialis.  * 

Secan  t,  in  Trigonometry,  denotes.!  right  Line, cliawn 
from  the  Centre  of  a  Circle,  which  cutting  the  Circum¬ 
ference,  proceeds  ’till  it  meets  with  a  I  angent  tu  tu. 

fume  Circle. 
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To  find' the  Logarithm  of  the  Secant  of  any  Arch, 
the  Sine  of  the  Complement  of  the  Arch  being  given, 
multiply  the  whole  Sine  of  the  Logarithm  by  two,  and 
from  the  Product,  fubftrad  the  Logarithm  of  the  Sine 
Complement  ;  the  Remainder  is  the  Logarithm  of  the 

Secant.  - - from  this  1*11  pafs  to  the  Divifion  of  Trigo- 

noniery. 

Trigonometry,  is  divided  into  plain  >  and  fpberical ; 
the  firft  confidering  redilmeal  Triangles  ;  and  the  fecond 

jpherical  ones.  - The  firft  is  of  obvious  and  continual 

Cfe  in  Navigation,  Meafuring,  Surveying,  and  other 
Operations  of  Geometry. 

The  fecond  is  only  learned  with  a  View  to  Aftronomy, 

and  its  kindred  Arts,  Geography,  and  Dialing. - It 

is  generally  efteemed  exceeding  difficult,  by  reafon  of  the 
vaft  Number  of  Cafes  wherewith  it  is  perplex’d ;  but 
the  excellent  Wolfius  has  remov’d  molt  of  the  Difficulties. 
That  Author  has  not  only  fhewn  how  all  the  Cafes  of 
reftangled  Triangles  may  be  folved  the  common  Way, 
by  the  Rules  of  Sines  and  Tangents ;  but  has  likewife 
laid  down  an  univerfal  Rule,  whereby  all  Problems, 
both  in  plain  and  fpherical  redangled  Triangles,  are 
folved  ;  and  even  obliquangular  Triangles  he  teaches  to 
folve  with  equal  Eafe. 

Plain  Trignometry  is  an  Art  whereby,  from  three 
given  Parts  of  a  plain  Triangle,  we  find  the  reft. 

The  great  Principle  of  plain  ’Trigonometry  is,  that  in 
every  plain  Triangle,  the  Sides  are,  as  the  Sines  of  the 
oppofite  Angles:  The  Dodrine  thereof,  which  is  that 
of  the  learned  Wolfius ,  is  contained  in  the  following 
Problems. 

For  the  Solution  of  the  plain  Tria?igles. - i.  Two 

Angles  being  given,  together  with  a  Side  oppofite  to 
one  of  them  ;  to  find  the  Side  oppofite  to  the  other,  che 
Rule  or  Canon  is  this  ;  as  the  Sine  of  the  Angle,  is  to  the 
given  Side  oppofite  to  the  fame  *  fo  is  the  Sine  of  the 
other  Angle,  to  the  Side  required  ;  the  oppofite  Side 
therefore  is  commodioufiy  found  by  the  Logarithms, 
from  the  Rule  for  finding  a  fourth  proportional  to 
the  three  Numbers  given. 

For  an  Example  ♦,  fuppofe  one  of  the  given  Angles  zr 
7 8°  35,  and  the  other= 57 °  28,  the  Side  oppofite  to 
one  of  them  =74',  the  Operation  will  ftand  thus. 

Logar.  of  Sine  of  one  Angle  9.  8750142 

Logar.  of  the  oppofite  Side  1.  8692317 

Logar.  of  Sine  of  the  other  Angle  9.  9258681 


Sum  of  Logar.  of  the  oppofite  *7 

Side,  and  of  the  Sine  of  oncC  11.  7950998 

Angle  V 

Log.  of  the  Side  oppofite  to  the  7  n  - 

other  j-  1  9200856 

The  Number  correfponding  to  which  in  the  Table  of 
Logarithms,  is  83,  tiie  Quantity  of  the  Side  fought. 

2.  I  wo  Sides  together  with  the  Angle  oppofite  to  one 

of  them  given  ;  to  find  the  other  Angles. - The  Rule 

is  this  •,  as  one  Side  is  to  the  Sine  of  the  given  Angle 
oppofite  thereto  i  fo  is  the  other  Side,  to  the  Sine  of  the 
Angle  required  oppofite  thereto. 

For  Example,  fuppofe  one  of  the  Sides=94',  and  the 
other  Siderzfi^',  the  Angle  oppofite  to  one  of  thcmzz 
720  15'. 


Log.  of  one  Side 

Log.  of  the  Sine  of  the  Angle 

Log.  ot  the  other  Side 


1.  9731279 
3.  9788175 
1.  8388491 


Sum  of  Loga.  of  Sine  of  the O 

oppofite  Angle,  and  of  011c  ofCji.  8176666 
the  Sides  \ 

Logar.  of  Sine  of  the  other  7 
Side  J  9*  9444387 

The  Number  correfponding  to  which,  in  the  Table  of 

Logarithms,  is  6 1°  3 7',  now  the  given  Angle  being 

7*"  1  f/>  the  Sum  of  the  two  1 3 3 v  52'  fubtraded  from 
1  Id,  the  Sum  of  the  three  gives  S',  for  the  other 
•Angle  fought. 

In  like  Manner,  fuppofe,  in  a  right  angled  Triangle, 
tut  bdidc  the  right  Angle,  is  given  the  1  lypothenule, 
49>  and  the  Cathetus,  36,  to  find  the  Angle  fought  5 
then  will  the  Operation  iland  thus  : 

Log.  of  the  Hypot.  1.  6901961 

Log.  of  the  whole  Sine  10.  0000000 
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Log.  of  the  Cathetus  i.  5563025 

Log.  of  Sine  of  the  Angle  7  n  _ 
fought  £  9-  S661064 

The  correfponding  Number  to  which,  in  the  Table  of 
Logarithms,  is  470  16'. 

3.  Two  Sides,  together  with  the  included  Angle  being 

given,  to  find  the  two  remaining  Angles. - 1,  If  the 

iriangle  be  redangular,  take  one  of  the  Sides  including 
the  right  Angle,  for  Radius,  then  will  the  other  Side  be 

the  Tangent  of  the  oppofite  Angle. - -  The  Rule  then 

is,  as  one  Leg  is  to  the  other  ;  fo  is  the  whole  Sine  to 
the  Tangent  of  the  oppofite  Angle. 

E.  gr.  fuppofe  one  of  the  Sines  79.  and  the  other  541 
Log.  of  one  Side  18976271 

Log.  of  the  other  17 323938 

Log.  of  the  whole  Sine  100000000 


Logar.  of  Tang,  of  the  7  0  __ 

Angle  fought  j  9-  8247667 

The  correfponding  Number  to  which,  in  the  Table  of 

Logarithms,  is  340  2C,  therefore  one  of  the  Angles  of 
the  Triangle  is  550  39'. 

il.  If  the  included  Angle  be  Oblique,  the  Rule  is  •  as 
the  Sum  of  the  given  Sides,  is  to  their  Difference  fo  is 
the  Tangent  of  half  the  Sum  of  the  fought  Annie,  m 
the  Tangent  of  half  the  Difference ;  adding,  therefore 
the  half  Difference  to  the  half  Sum  ;  the  Aggregate  will 
be  the  greater  Angle  ;  and  fubtrafting  the  half  Differ¬ 
ence  from  the  half  Sum,  the  Remainder  is  the  left 
Angle. 

As  for  Example,  fuppofe  the  given  Sidesrr^r'  —eg' 
the  oblique  Angles  i  So"  24,  then  will  the  given  Sides! 

7  5  =  75 

58  —  58  +  1 790  60' 

1 1 8  0  24  The  oblique  Angle 


Sum  133  difT.  1 7 


7 1°  30' 


fought  Angles 


35°  48'  i  thereof 


Log.  of  the  given  Sides 
Log.  of  the  Angles  fought 
Log.  of  Tangent  i 


2.  1238516 

2334489 

9.  8580695 


Sum  of  Log.  I2.  0885183 

Log.  of  Tangent  i  8.  9646667 

The  correfponding  Number  to  which  is  5 0  16'. 

Spherical  Trigonometry,  is  the  Art  whereby  from 
the  three  given  Parts  of  a  fpherical  Triangle,  we  find  the 
reft,  e.  gr.  from  two  Sides  and  one  Angle,  we  find  the 
two  other  Angles,  and  the  third  Side. 

The  Principles  of  Jpherical  Trigonometry ,  as  reformed 
by  Wolfins ,  are  as  follows,  r.  In  every  redangled  fphe¬ 
rical  Triangle,  the  whole  Sine,  is  the  Line  of  the  Hypo- 
thenufe,  as  the  Sine  of  either  of  the  acute  Angles,  is  to 
the  Sine  of  Leg  oppofite  thereto  ;  or  the  Sine  of  the 
Angle  to  the  Sine  of  its  oppofite  Leg,  whence  we  de¬ 
duce,  that  the  Redangle  of  the  whole  Sine,  into  the 
Sine  of  one  Leg,  is  equal  to  che  Rcdanglc  of  the  Sint 

of  the  Angle  oppofite  thereto,  into  die  Sine  of  the 
Hypothenufe. 

2.  In  every  right  angled  fpherical  Triangle,  none  of 
whofe  Sides  is  a  Quadrant  ;  if  the  Complements  of  the 
Legs  to  a  Quadrant,  be  confideied  as  the  Legs  therri- 
ielves ;  the  Rcdangie  of  the  whole  Sine  into  the  Co-fine 

of  the  middle  Part,  is  equal  to  the  Rcdanglc  ol  the  Lines* 
disjund  Pdrts,  or  Extremes. 

Hence,  1.  If  the  Line  be  Artificial,  that  is,  the  Lo¬ 
garithms  of  che  natural  ones  ;  the  whole  Sine,  with  the 
Co-fine  of  the  middle  Part,  will  be  equal  to  the  Sines  of 
the  disjund  Part. 

2.  Since,  in  a  redangular  Triangle,  the  whole  Sine  is 
to  the  Hypothenule,  as  the  Sine  of  the  Angle,  to  the 
Sine  of  the  oppofite  Leg  ;  if  inftcad  of  the  Sines  of  the 
Sides,  we  take  the  Sides  them ie Ives  i  here,  too,  the 
whole  Sine,  with  the  Co-fine  of  the  middle  Part,  will 
be  equal  to  che  Sine  of  the  disjund  Parts. 

This  Wolfius  calls  rcgula  ftnuum  catholic  a  ^  or  the  firft 
Part  oi  the  Cntholick  Rule  ot  Trigonometry  *  by  Means 
whereof  all  the  Problems  of  either  Trigonometry  are 
folved,  when  the  Thing  efteded  by  Sines  alone.  — t-> 
My  Lord  Napier  had  the  firft  Thought  ot  inch  a  Rule  \ 

but 
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but  he  ufed  the  Complements  of  the  Hypothenufe,  and 
the  Angles,  for  the  Hypothenufe,  and  Angles  them- 
i elves  •,  fo  that  the  Tenor  of  his  catbolick  Rule  is  this  : 

The  whole  Sine,  with  the  Sine  of  the  middle  Part, 
is  equal  to  the  Co-fines  of  the  Disjunct,  or  as  he  calls 
them,  oppofite  Parts. —  But  in  this,  that  Harmony 
between  plain  and  fpherical  Trigonometry  ^  vifible  in  Wol- 
fm's  Rule,  does  not  appear. 

3  In  a  reCtangled  fpherical  Triangle,  none  of  whofe 
Sides  is  a  Quadrant  ;  as  the  whole  Sine  is  to  the  Sine  of 
the  adjacent  Leg  ;  fo  is  the  Tangent  of  the  adjacent  An¬ 
gle,  to  the  Tangent  of  the  Leg. 

Whence,  i.  As  the  Co-tangent  of  the  Angle,  is  to 
the  whole  Sine,  as  the  whole  Sine  is  to  the  Tangent  of 
the  Angle,  fo  is  the  Sine  of  the  adjacent  Leg,  to  the 
Tangent  of  the  other  Leg  ;  therefore  the  Co-tangent  of 
the  adjacent  Angle  •,  will  be  to  the  whole  Sine,  as  the 
Sine  of  the  Leg  adjacent  thereto,  is  to  the  Tangent  of 
the  oppofite  one.  2.  The  Rectangle,  therefore,  of 
the  whole  Sine,  into  the  Sine  of  one  Leg,  is  equal  to 
the  Rectangle  of  the  Tangent  of  the  other  Leg,  into 
the  Co- tangent  of  the  Angle  oppofite  to  the  fame. 
And,  in  like  Manner,  the  Rectangle  of  the  whole  Sine, 
into  the  Sine  of  one  of  the  Legs,  is*  equal  to  the  Rect¬ 
angle  of  the  Tangent  of  the  adjacent  Leg,  into  the  Co¬ 
tangent  of  the  Angle  fought. 

4.  In  every  right  angled  fpherical  Triangle,  none  of 
whole  Sides  is  a  Quadrant ;  if  the  Complements  of  the 
Legs  to  a  Quadrant,  or  their  Excefies  beyond  a  Qua¬ 
drant,  be  confider’d  as  the  Legs  themfelves  •,  the  Redt- 
angle  of  the  whole  Sine,  into  the  Co-fine  of  the  middle 
Part,  will  be  equal  to  the  ReCtangle  of  the  Co-tangents 
of  the  conjunct  Parts.  2.  Since  in  a  ReCtilinear,  right 
angled  Triangle,  we  ufe  the  Tangents,  when  from  the 
Legs  given,  the  adjacent  Angle  is  to  be  found  ;  and  in 
that  Cafe  the  whole  Sine  is  to  the  Co-tangent  of  the 
Angle,  as  one  Leg  to  the  other  ;  therefore,  alfo,  in  a 
rectilinear  Triangle,  if  for  the  Sines  and  Tangents  of 
the  Sides,  be  taken  the  Sines  themfelves  j  the  whole 
Sine,  with  the  Co-fine  of  the  middle  Part,  is  equal  to 
the  Co-tangents  of  the  conjunct  Parts. 

This  PHolfius  calls  regula  Tangentium  catholic  a,  and 
conflitutes  the  other  Part  of  the  catholick  Rule  of  Tri¬ 
gonometry  \  whereby  all  Problems,  in  each  Trigonometry , 
where  Tangents  are  required,  are  folved. 

My  Lord  Napier's  Rule  to  the  like  EffeCt  is  thus. — 
That  the  whole  Sine,  with  the  Sine  of  the  middle  Part, 
is  equal  to  the  Tangents  of  the  contiguous  Parts. 

’Tis  therefore  a  catholick  Rule,  which  holds  in  all 
Trigonometry ,  that  in  a  reCtangled  Triangle,  (notatis  no- 
tandis)  the  whole  Sine,  with  the  Co-fine  of  the  mean 
or  middle  Part,  is  equal  to  the  Sines  of  the  disjunct  or  fe- 
parate  Parts,  and  the  Co-tangents  of  die  conjunct  or 
contiguous  Part. 

Lor  an  Ulullration  and  Application  of  this  Rule,  we’ll 
give  the  Solution  of  the  various  Cafes  of  fpherical  Tri¬ 
angles,  viz. 

Solut ion  0 f  right  angled  fpheri cal  Triangles,  by  the 
common  Rules,  1.  In  a  right  angled  fpherical  Triangle , 
any  two  Parts,  belides  the  right  Angle,  being  given,  to 
find  die  red 


1.  Confidcr  whether  the  Parts,  which  come  to  the 
Queftion  be  Conjunct  or  Disjunct.  If  the  Disjunct  be 

oppofite  to  each  other  ;  as,  if  the  Hypothenufe  and  an 
Angle  be  given,  to  find  the  oppofite  Leg.  Then  the 
Rule  is  ;  as  the  whole  Sine  is  to  the  Sine  of  the  Hypo- 
tlic;' !  1 V,  fo  is  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  to  the  Sine  of  die 
oppo.ire  Leg.  2.  If  the  disjunct  Parts  be  not  oppofite 
to  each  other,  the  Sides  of  the  Triangle  are  Co  be 
continued  one  Way,  till  they  become1  Quadrants,  that 
you  rmy  thus  have  a  new  Triangle^  wherein  the  Parts 
that  come  into  the  Queftion,  are  mutually  oppofite  to 
each  other. 

3.  If  the  Hypothenufe  be  not  among  the  conjunct 
P.uts,  as  if  the  Legs  be  given  for  an  Angle  oppofite  to 
one  of  them,  the  Rule  is  —  As  the  Sine  of  one  of  the 
Legs  is  to  the  whole  Sine,  fo  is  the  Tangent  of  the  other 
Leg  the  Tangent  of  the  Angle. 

4.  But  if  the  I  iypothenufe  be  found  amoug  the  con¬ 
junct  Pans,  as  if  the  J  lypodienule  and  the  Angle  be 
given,  to  find  the  adjacent  Side  j  the  Sides  of  the  Tri¬ 
angle  arc  to  be  continued  one  Way,  till  they  become 
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Quadrants,  that  we  may  have  a  new  Triangle,  wbrr 
the  Hypothenufe  is  not  among  the  Parts  that  come  i-'-!* 
the  Queftion;  e.  gr.  in  our  Cafe,  the  Trientgle, 
are  given  the  Complement  of  the  Hypothenufe ,  and  iP 
Complement  of  an  Angle,  and  another  Angle  the C  “om" 
piemen t  of  the  Leg  ;  finte  then  in  the  Triers !e  Or- 
Hypothenufe  does  not  come  in  Queftion,  the  Ru|L  ; 
before.  '  a3 

5.  When  the  Sides  of  a  Triangle  arc  to  be  continue  i 
it  is  the  fame  Thing  which  Way  foever  they  be  produouV 
provided  no  acute  Angle  come  into  the  Queftion,  o0\>r 
wife  the  Sides  are  to  be  continued  through  the  other  oh 
lique  one.  If  both  be  in  the  Connexion,  the  Sides  ap 
to  be  continued  through  that  adjacent  to  the  Sid-  :- 
Queftion. 

By  this  Means  a  Triangle  is  always  obtained,  wherda 
the  Thing  requir’d  is  found,  either  by  the  Rules  of  Smes 
or  Tangents. 

Solution  of  right  angled  fpherical  Triangles,  by  a 
catholick  Rule.  —  Confider,  as  before,  whether  the  P; 
that  come  in  Queftion  be  conjunct  or  disjunct. 

If  either  one,  or  both  the  Sides,  including  the  iirrju 
Angle,  come  into  the  Queftion  ;  for  it,  amom*  die 
Data,  writes  its  Complement  to  a  Quadrant.  Since 
then,  by  the  catholick  Rule  already  deliver’d,  the  whole 
Sine,  with  the  Sine  Complement  of  the  middle  Part  is 
equal  to  the  Sines  of  the  disjunct  Parts,  and  the  Co-tan- 
gents  of  the  conjunct  Parts  ;  from  the  Sum  of  rliolh 
Data  fubftraCt  the  third  Datum  ;  the  Remainder  will  be 
fome  Sine  or  Tangent,  the  Side  or  Angle  correfpondirp- 
to  which,  in  the  artificial  Canon  of  Triangle,  is  the  bide 
or  Angle  fought. 

This  universal  Rule  being  of  great  Service  in  Trinne- 
me  try ,  we  ftiall  apply  it  to  the  various  Cafes  thereof  ;<nd 
illuftrate  it  with  Examples ;  which  Examples  in  the  CalL 
of  disjunCt  or  feparate  Parts,  will,  at  the  fame  Time, 
illuftrate  the  common  Method,  but  in  the  Cafe  of  con¬ 
tiguous  Pam,  admit  of  other  Solutions. 

1.  The  Hypothenufe  6o°,  and  the  Angle  23°,  :c/5 
being  given,  to  find  the  oppofite  Leg.  Since  the  'op¬ 
pofite  Leg  is  the  middle  Part,  the  Angle  and  Hypothe¬ 
nufe  are  disjunCt  ;  the  whole  Sine,  with  the  Co-line  of 
the  Complement  of  the  Leg,  i.  e.  with  the  whole  Sir.e 
of  the  Leg,  is  equal  to  the  Sines  of  the  Angle,  and  lly- 
thenufe. 

Therefore  from  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  06006997' 


Sine  of  the  Hypothenufe 


9 9375300 


Sum  1953  S  2303 
SubftraCt  the  whole  Sine  100000000 

Remain  Sine  of  the  Hypoth.  9.53S2303,  the 
correlponding  Number,  to  which  in  the  Canon, 
is  20°,  12',  6". 

2.  Given  the  Hypothenufe  6 oy,  and  one  of  the 
Leg  200,  1 2',  6",  to  find  the  oppofite  Angle.  — It  is 
evident  from  the  preceding  Problem,  that  Irom  the 
Sum  of  the  whole  Sine,  and  the  Sine  of  the  Leg,  the 
Sine  of  the  Hypothenufe  is  to  be  fuhfl rafted,  the  Re¬ 
mainder  is  the  Sine  of  the  Angle,  'j  he  Example,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  former  Calc  is  eafily  converted  into  an  Ex¬ 
ample  of  this. 

3.  Given  the  Leg  20 °,  12',  6'',  and  the  oppofite 
Angle  23 30',  to  find  the  Hypothenufe. — ’lb  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  firft  Cafe,  that  from  the  Sum  ol  the 
whole  Sine,  and  the  Sine  of  the  Leg,  is  to  be  lubllr.id- 
cd  the  Sine  of  the  Angle,  and  the  Remainder  is  die  Sine 
of  the  Hypothenufe. 

4.  Given  the  Hypothenufe  60 and  one  Leg  20  , 
12',  i  6'',  to  find  the  other  Leg. —  Since  the  1  iypothe¬ 
nufe  is  a  mean  Part,  and  the  two  Legs  arc  drjuuA 
Parts,  the  whole  Sine,  with  the  Co-lim:  ol  the  Hypo* 
thenufe,  are  equal  to  the  Sines  ol  the  Complements  •, 

i.  c.  to  the  Co-lines  of  the  two  Legs. 

Therefore  Irom  the  whole  Sine  100000000 

Co-line  of  the  Hypothenufe  90089700 


SubftraCt  Co- fine  of  a  Leg 


Sum  196989700 

9072.1279 


Remains  Co  fine  of  the  other  Leg  97 -^’5  1  K 

correfponding  Number  to  which,  in  the  Can'm, 
is  3  2 1 1 ',  3 >  therefore  the  Leg  k,ulD 


57  v>  48',  26". 


5- 


Liven 
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116c 


,  Given  this  Leg  570  48'  26^,  and  the  other  Leg 
ioQ  12'  6'',  to  find  the  Hypothenufe.  ’Tis  evident  from 
the  preceding  Cafe,  that  the  whole  Sine  is  to  be  fubftraft- 
ecj  from  the  Sum  of  the  Co-fines  of  the  two  Legs *, 
the  Remainder  is  the  Co- fine  of  the  Hypothenufe.  The 
Example,  therefore,  of  the  preceding  Cafe  is  eafily  ap¬ 
plied  to  this. 

r  6.  Given  theLeg  570  48'  26",  and  the  adjacent  Angle 
30',  to  find  the  oppofite  Angle. — Since  the  oppo¬ 
se  Angle  is  a  middle  Part,  and  theLeg  and  adjacent  An- 
ale  disjunct  Parts ;  the  whole  Sine,  with  the  Co-fine  of 
die  oppofite  Angle,  is  equal  to  the  Sine  of  the  adjacent 
An^le,  and  the  Sine  of  the  Complement,  i.  e.  to  the 
Co-fine  of  the  Leg. 

Therefore  from  the  Sine  of  the  ?  goo6 
adjacent  Angle  S 

Co  -fine  of  the  Leg  9  72.6542 1 


Subflraft  the  whole  Sine 


Sum  193272418 
100000000 


Remains  Co-fine  of  the  oppofite'?  g  the 

Angle  *  ’ 


l 


Number  correfponding  to  which,”  in  the  Canon, 
:  ‘  is  1 2  0  1 5'  56'' ;  therefore  the  oppofite  Angle 

is  770  44' 4". 

y.  Given  theLeg  570  48'  26",  and  the  oppofite  An- 
ede  77°  44'  4",  to  find  the  adjacent  Angle.  — ’Tis  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  preceding  Cafe,  that  the  Co-fine  of  the 
Leg  is  to  be  fub drafted  from  the  Sum  of  the  whole  Sine, 
and  the  Co-fine  of  the  oppofite  Angle  ;  the  Remainder 
is  che  Sine  of  the  adjacent  Angle.  The  former  Example, 
therefore,  is  eafily  accommodated  to  the  prefentCafe. 

8.  Given  the  oblique  Angles  770  44'  4",  and  23°  3 o', 
to  find  theLeg  adjacent  to  the  other. —  From  Problem 
die  Sixth,  ’tis  evident,  that  the  Sine  of  the  Angle 
2 30  30',  is  to  be  fubflrafted  from  the  Sum  of  the  whole 
Sine,  and  the  Co-fine  of  the  Angte  770  44'  4"  j  and 
that  the  Remainder  is  the  Co-fine  of  the  adjacent  Leg. 
The  Example  of  the  fixth  Problem  is  eafily  applied  to 
this. 

9.  Given  the  Leg  570  48'  26'',  and  the  adjacent  An- 
le  23  0  30',  to  find  the  oppofite  Leg.  —  Since  the  Leg 

570  48'  26''  is  a  mean  Part ;  and  the  adjacent  Angle 
and  oppofite  Leg  conjunct  Parts  *  the  whole  Sine,  with 
the  Sine  of  theLeg  57^  48'  26",  is  equal  to  the  Co-tan¬ 
gent  of  the  adjacent  Angle,  and  the  Tangent  of  the  op¬ 
pofite  Leg. 

Therefore  from  the  whole  Sine  100000000 
Sine  of  the  Leg  57 0  48'  26''  9927 5039 

Sum  199275039 


} 


95658058  the 


Remains  the  Tangent  of  the 
oppofite  Leg 
which  the  corrcfponding  Number  in  the  Canon, 
is,  200  1  2'  6". 

10.  Given  the  Leg  2o°’i2'  6",  and  the  oppofite 
Angle  230  30',  to  find  the  adjacent  Leg. —  From  the 
Sum  of  the  Co-tangent  of  the  oppofite  Angle,  and  the 
Tangent  of  the  given  Leg,  fubflraft  the  whole  Sine  •, 
the  Remainder  is  the  Sine  of  the  adjacent  Leg. 

ji.  Given  the  Legs  20°  12'  6 ",  and  570  48'  26", 
to  find  the  Angle  oppofite  to  one  of  them. —  From  the 
Sum  of  the  whole  Sine,  and  Sine  of  theLeg  570  48' 
26'',  fubflraft  the  Tangent  of  the  other  Leg  *,  the  Re¬ 
mainder  is  the  Co-tangent  of  the  oppofite  Angle. 

12.  Given  the  Hypothenufe  6o°,  and  the  oblique  An¬ 
gle  23  0  30',  10  find  the  adjacent  Leg.  —  Since  the  ob¬ 
lique  Angle  is  a  middle  Part ;  and  the  Hypothenufe,  and 
adjacent  Leg  conjunft  Parts,  the  whole  Sine,  with  the 
Co-fine  of  the  oblique  Angle,  will  be  equal  to  the  Co¬ 
tangent  of  the  adjacent  Leg. 

Therefore  from  die  whole  Sine  100000000 


Co-fine  of  the  oblique  Angle 


99623978 


Subflraft  the  Co-tangent 
the  1-Jypoth, 

Remains  the  Tangent  of 
adjacent  Leg 
98  Vo  1..  II. 


Sum,  199623978 

d} 

t  / 

r  102009594,  the 


9 76 1 4394 


Number  correfponding  to  which  in  the  Tables  is, 
570  48'  20\ 

13;  Given  theLeg  570  48'  26",  and  the  adjacent 
Angle  2 30  30%  to  find  the  Hypothenufe.  From  the 
Sum  of  the  whole  Sine,  and  the  Co-fine  of  the  adjacent 
Angle,  fubflraft  the  Tangent  of  the  Leg,  the  Remain¬ 
der  is  the  Co-tangent  of  the  Hypothenufe. 

14.  Given  the  Hypothenufe  6oQr  and  the  Leg  5?0 
48'  2  6v,  to  find  the  adjacent  Angle. 

From  the  Sum  of  the  Co-tangent  of  the  Hypothenufe, 
and  Tangent  of  the  Leg,  fubflraft  the  whole  Sine  ;  the 
Remainder  is  the  Co-fine  of  the  adjacent  Angje. 

15.  Given  the  Hypothenufe  6o°,  and  one  Angle  230 
30',  to  find  the  other  Angle. 

Since  the  Hypothenufe  is  the  middle  Part,  and  both 
Angles  disjunft  Parts,  the  whole  Sine,  with  the  Co-line 
of  the  Hypothenufe,  will  be  equal  to  the  Co-tangents  of 
the  two  Angles. 

Therefore  from  the  whole  Sine  100000000 
Co-fine  of  the  Hypoth.  969S9700 


Sum,  196989700 
Subflraft  the  Co-tangent  of  the  7 
Angle  23  0  30'  J 


103616981 


Remain  the  Co-tangent  of  the  1 
other  Angle  J  9337^7^  the 

correfponding  Number,  to  which,  in  the  Canon, 
is  12°  15'  56"  5  therefore  the  Angle  fought  is 

77  44  4  * 

16.  Given  the  oblique  Angles  770  44'  4",  and  23 0 
30',  to  find  the  Hypothenufe. —  From  the  Sum  of  the 
Co-tangents  of  the  Angles,  fubflraft  the  whole  Sine  ;  the 
Remainder  is  the  Co-fine  of  the  Hypothenufe.  From  this 
I’ll  pafs  to  the  Solution  of  the  oblique-angled  fpherical 
‘Triangles. 

1.  In  an  oblique-angled  fpherical  Triangle ,  two  Sides 
being  given  together  with  an  Angle  oppofite  to  one  of 
them,  to  find  the  other.  The  Rule  is. 

As  the  Sine  of  one  of  the  Sides,  is  to  the  Sine  of  the 
oppofite  Angle  ;  fo  is  the  Sine  of  the  other  Side  to  the 
Sine  of  the  Angle  oppofite  to  it,  like  wife. 

Suppofe,  for  Example,  che  Side  390  29'  *,  the  oppo¬ 
fite  Angle  430  20'  5  the  other  Side  66°  45  •,  then  will. 
The  Sine  of  the  firfl  Side  9S033572 

The  Sine  of  the  oppofite  Angle  98364771 

The  Sine  of  the  other  Side  99632 1 68 

Sum,  197996939 

Sine  of  the  Angle,  oppofite  to  l  6  6  the 

the  fccond  Side  *  999^3t7>  tllc 

correfponding  Number  to  which,  in  the  Tables, 
is  8  2°  34'  7". 

2.  Given  two  Angles  82°  34'  7",  and  430  20',  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Side  6o°  44',  oppofite  to  one  of  them; 
to  find  the  Side  oppofite  to  the  ocher  of  them.  —  Say,  as 
the  Sine  of  the  firfl  Angle  82°  34'  7",  is  to  the  Sine  of 
the  oppofite  Side  6o°  45' ;  fo  is  the  Sine  of  the  Angle 
430  20',  to  the  Sine  of  the  other  Side  oppofite  to  it.  — 
The  former  Example  may  fufiicc  for  the  prefent  Cafe. 

3.  Given  two  Sides  66°  45',  and  390  29',  together 
with  an  Angle  oppofite  to  one  of  them  45 0  20' *  to  find 
the  Angle  included  by  them.  —  Suppofe  the  Angle  in¬ 
cluded  to  be  acute,  fincc  the  ocher  Angle  is  alfo  acute, 
the  Perpendicular  falls  in  with  the  Triangles.  In  the 
rcftangle  Triangle,  therefore,  from  the  given.  Angle 
and  Side,  find  another  Angle.  Since  the  Perpendicular 
is  afiumed  as  a  lateral  Part  in  the  Triangle,  the  third  An¬ 
gle  is  a  middle  Part,  and  the  Side  39 0  29'  a  conjoint 
Part ;  the  Co-fine  of  the  third  Angle,  and  the  Co-tan- 
gent  of  the  Side  390  29';  if  then  the  fccond  and  third 
Angles  be  added  together,  or  in  Cafe  the  Perpendicular 
falls  without  the  Triangle,  be  fubflrafted  from  each  Ci¬ 
ther  5  you  will  have  the  Angle  requir’d. 

E.gr.  the  whole  Sine  100000000 

Co -fine  of  the  firfl  Side  95 9^3*  54 

Sum,  195963  *54 
Co-ungcnr  of  the  oppofite  ?  j  So, 
Angle  J  p  J 


Co-tangcnt  of  the  2d  Angle 

13  R 


957*0349*  fhc 

N  umbei 


ii  66 
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Number  correfponding  to  which,  in  the  Tables, 

the  firft  Side,  therefore,  is 

69°*  34,  25'. 

The  Co-Sine  of  the  other  Angle 


is  20%  25,  35''; 


The  Co-Tang,  of  the  other  Side 


9542S300. 

100141529. 


Co-Tang,  of  the  firft  Side 


Sum 


196269829 

9633oo85- 


Co-Sine  of  the  3d  Angle  9993^544*  The 

Number  correfponding  to  which,  in  the  Tables, 
is  8o°,  24,  26". 

4.  Given  two  Angles,  43 20',  and  79%  9',  59", 
together  with  the  adjacent  Side,  66°,  45',  to  find  the 
Side  oppofite  to  one  of  them. 

From  one  of  the  given  Angies,  let  fall  a  Perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  unknown  Side,  and  in  the  reclangled  Triangle , 
from  the  given  Angle,  and  Hypothenufe,  find  another 
Angle,  which,  fubftra&ed  from  the  firft  Angle,  leaves 
a  third  Angle  ;  but  if  the  Perpendicular  fliould  fall  with¬ 
out  the  Triangle ,  the  firft  Angle  fliould  have  been  fub- 
ftradted,  fince  as  the  Perpendicular  is  taken  from  one  of 
the  lateral  Parts,  the  middle  Part  in  the  Triangle  is  the 
Angle  790,  9',  59",  the  Co-Tangent  of  the  fecond 
Side  is  found  by  fubltradtmg  the  Co-Sine  from  the  Sum 
of  the  Co-Tangent  of  the  adjacent  Side,  and  the  Co-Sine 
of  the  Angle  found  firft  of  the  other  Angles.  The  Ex¬ 
ample  of  the  preceding  Cafe  is  eafily  applied  to  this. 

5.  Given  two  Sides  66°,  45',  and  390,  29',  with  the 
Angle  oppofite  to  one  of  them  43 °,  20';  to  find  the 
third  Side. 

Letting  fall,  as  before,  the  Perpendicular ;  in  the 
re&angled  Triangle ,  from  the  given  Angle  and  Hypo- 
thenufe,  find  another  Side.  Since  affuming  the  Perpen¬ 
dicular,  for  a  lateral  Part  in  the  Triangle ,  the  Side  66°, 
45'  is  the  middle  Part,  and  the  Side  found  the  feparate 
Part,  and  the  two  other  Angles  a  disjunct  Part :  The 
Co-Sine  of  thefe  two  Angles  is  found  by  fubftra&ing  the 
Co-Sine  of  the  firft  Side,  from  the  Sum  of  the  Co- Sines 
of  the  Hypothenufe,  and  the  Side  found. 

6.  Given  two  Angles  43 °,  20',  and  770,  9',  59% 
together  with  the  Side  39  °,  29',  oppofite  to  one  of 
them  •,  to  find  the  Side  adjacent  to  both. 

Letting  fall  the  perpendicular,  find  in  the  rettangled 
Triangle,  the  Sequent  of  the  Side  fought ;  which,  fub- 
ftradlect  from  the  third  Side,  leaves  two  Angles.  If  the 
Perpendicular  falls  without  the  Triangle,  the  third  Side 
is  to  be  fubftradled  from  the  Side  found,  fince  by  af- 
fuming  the  Perpendicular  for  a  literal  Part  in  the  Tri¬ 
angle,  the  Hypothenufe  becomes  a  middle  Part,  and  the 
Side  found  from  it  and  the  Angle  given,  a  femrate 
Part. 

7.  Given  two  Angles  43°,  20',  and  790,  9',  59'', 
together  with  the  Side  39 29',  oppofite  to  one  of 
them,  to  find  the  Side  adjacent  to  both. 

Letting  fall  the  Perpendicular  from  the  unknown 
Angle  to  the  oppofite  Side  ;  and  that  falling  within  the 
Triangle  ;  from  the  given  Angle  79°,  9'  and  59",  and 
the  Hypothenufe,  feck  in  the  rc dangled  Triangle ,  the 
Segment  ;  fince  afTuming  the  Perpendicular  for  a  lateral 
Parc  in  one  Triangle ,  two  Angles  of  that  Triangle  are 
the  mean  Part,  and  the  Angle  790,  9,  59",  a  conjuntf: 
Parti  and  in  the  other  Triangle  two  Angles  thereof  arc 
the  middle  Part,  and  the  other  Angle  a  conjunct  Part. 
The  Sine  of  the  Segment  is  found  by  fubftraaing  the 
Co-Tangent  of  the  Angle  79 °,  9',  59",  from  the  Sum 
of  the  Sine,  and  the  Co-Tangent  of  the  Angle  43°,  20'. 
If  then  the  two  Segments  be  added,  or  in  Cafe  the  Per¬ 
pendicular  fail  without  the  Triangle ,  be  fiibflnnftcd  from 
each  other,  the  Rcfult  will  be  in  the  Side  required. 

8.  Given  two  Sides  66°,  45',  and  39%  29',  with  the 

included  Angle  49°,  9',  59",  to  find  the  Angle  oppofite 
to  one  of  them. 

Letting  fall  the  Perpendicular,  find  the  Segment,  as 
in  the  preceding  Problem.  This  fubftraaed  from  the 
Side  6b  ,  45**  leaves  another  Side.  II  the  Perpendicu¬ 
lar  falls  without  the  Triangle,  the  Side  66°,  45',  is  to 
be  added.  And  fince  by  all  liming  the  Perpendicular  for 


a  lateral  Part  in  the  other  Triangle,  the  Segment  ;s  „ 
middle  Part,  and  the  firft  Angle  given  a  conjuncl  P  ** 
The  Co -Tangent  of  this  Angle  is  found  by  fubftraft^ 
the  Sine  from  the  Sum  of  the  Co-Tangent  of  the 
Angle  given,  and  of  the  other  Sine.  icl 

9.  Given  two  Angles  43  %  20',  and  79 ^  q'  ,, 
together  with  the  adjacent  Side  66°,  43',  ro  fi„c| 
Angle  oppofite  to  the  fame.  ie 

Horn  one  of  the  given  Angles,  letting  fall  the  Perpe 
dicular  to  the  oppofite  Side  ;  in  the  redtangled  Trian  /" 
from  the  firft  given  Angle,  and  Hypothenufe,  Wc 
an  Angle  ;  which,  fubftraaed  from  the  Triangle,  ]eav, 
another  Angle.  In  Cafe  the  Perpendicular  faj?s  witho^ 
the  Triangle,  from  which  this  laft  Angle  is  taken  h* 
fecond  Angle  is  to  be  fubftra&ed  from  the  firft 
Since  by  affuming  the  Perpendicular  for  a  lateral  Part^* 
the  Triangle,  the  Angle  oppofite  to  the  fecond  AnJh 
given  is  the  middle  Parr,  and  the  other  Angle  a  disiund 
Part;  and  in  the  other  Triangle  the  firft  A'ngje 
the  middle  Part,  and  the  Angle  found  from  the  firft  o-iv  !S 
Angle,  and  the  Hypothenufe,  the  disjunct  Part^Tj^ 
Co-Sine  of  the  Angle  oppofite  to  the  fecond  Angle  given 
is  found  by  fubft rafting  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  taken  from 
the  firft  Angle  given,  and  the  Hypothenufe  from  chc 
Sum  of  the  Co-Sine  of  the  firft  Angle  given,  and  rhe 

Sine  of  the  Angle  found  by  the  Subftraaionofrh.it 

Angle. 

1.  Given  two  Angles  43  20',  and  82°,  ?4)  t(Jfrc_ 

ther  with  a  Side  66°,  45',  oppofite  to  one  of  them  • 
to  find  the  other  Angle.  * 

From  the  fought  Angle  let  fall  a  Perpendicular  and 
in  the  right  angled  Triangle,  from  the  firft  given  Angle 
and  Hypothenufe,  find  another  Angle.  Since  alUiming 
the  Perpendicular  for  a  lateral  Part  in  another  TiiaiHe 
the  fecond  Angle  given  is  the  middle  Part,  and  the  other 
Angle  a  disjunct  Part;  and  in  the  firft  Triangle  the  firft 
Angle  given  is  the  middle  Part,  and  the  firft  Angle 
is  found  a  disjunct  Part :  The  Sine  of  the  fecond  Angle 
found,  is  found  by  fubftraefting  the  Co  Sine  of  rhe  firft 
Angle  given,  from  the  Sum  of  the  Co-Sine  of  the  fecond 
Angle  given,  and  of  the  Sine  of  the  firft  Triangle if 
then  the  two  firft  Angles  found  be  added,  or  in  Cafe  the 
Perpendicular  falls  without  the  Triangle,  be  fubftra&ed 
from  each  other,  the  Refult  will  be  the  Angle  required, 

2.  Given  the  three  Sides,  to  find  an  Angle  oppofite 
to  one  of  them.  1.  If  one  Side  be  a  Quadrant,  and 
the  Leg  lefs  than  a  Quadrant,  find  the  firft  Angle. 
Continue  the  Leg  to  a  certain  Diftance  ’till  that  Diftance 
and  the  Beginning  of  the  Leg  become  equal  to  a  Qua¬ 
drant,  and  from  the  firft  Pole  draw  an  Arch  to  cut  the 
Arch  of  the  End  of  the  Leg  and  the  Diftance,  at  right 
Angles  in  the  Diftance.  Since  in  the  re&anglcd  Trian¬ 
gle,  we  have  given  the  Hypothenufe,  and  the  Side,  or 
its  Complement  to  a  Quadrant,  we  fha.ll  find  the  Per¬ 
pendicular,  which  being  the  Meafure  of  the  Angle 
fought,  that  Angle  is  found  of  Courfc. 

2.  If  one  Side  be  a  Quadrant,  and  the  other  greater 
than  a  Quadrant,  leek  again  the  firft  Angle ;  trom  the 
fecond  Side  fubft  rad:  a  Quadrant,  and  from  the  firfl 
Angle  deferibe  an  Arch,  cutting  chat  Arch  at  right  An¬ 
gles.  Since  in  the  re&anglcd  Triangle ,  the  Hypothe¬ 
nufe  and  Side,  or  Excels  of  the  Side  beyond  a  Quadrant 
is  given,  the  Perpendicular  C.D.  will  be  found  as  before, 
which  is  the  Meafure  of  the  Angle  required. 

Trigonometry  is  of  the  utmoll  Ule  in  various  mathe¬ 
matical  Arts.  It  is  by  Means  hereof  rhat  mold  of  the 
Operations  of  Geometry  and  Jftronomy  are  performed. 
Without  it  the  Magnitude  of  the  Earth  and  the  Stars, 
with  Diftances,  Motions,  Eclipfes,  Off.  would  be  ut¬ 
terly  unknown.  Trigonometry  therefore  nuift  be  owned 
an  Art,  whereby  the  moll  hidden  Things,  and  thofe 
rcmotcll  from  the  Knowledge  of  Men,  are  brought  to 
Light.  A  Perfon  ignorant  of  Trigonometry,  can  make 
no  great  Prog  re  Is  in  mixed  Mathemaiicks ;  but  wi 
often  be  gravelled,  even  in  natural  Philofophy,  particu¬ 
larly  in  accounting  for  the  Phenomena  of  the  Rainbow 
and  other  Mctcbrs, 
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TRINITY. 


TRINITY,  T r  hit  as,  or  the  Myftery  of  the  bleffed 
5 Trinity ,  is  commonly  defined,  the  Unity  of  three 
per  forts  really  diftinft.  But,  as  according  to  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  there  is  not  a  more  profound  and  fublime 
Myftery  than  that  of  the  blejfed  'Trinity  \  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  believe  it  Amply,  and  adore  it  in  a  refpeCtful  Si¬ 
lence  than  to  attempt  to  explain  it  ;  if  St.  Hilary  had  not 
been  pleafed  to  fay,  lib.  2.  de  Trinit.  that  the  moil  per¬ 
fect  Science  is  to  know  three  Perfons  in  one  God  :  For 
which  Reafon  I’ll  endeavour  to  explain,  with  God’s 
Affiftance, -what  the  Church,  which  is  the  faithful  In¬ 
terpreter  of  the  Scriptures,  teaches  us  of  that  great 
Myftery. 

But  to  obferve  fome  Order  in  this  Treatife,  I’ll  divide 
it  into  two  Parts. 

In  the  firft  Part  I’ll  treat  of  the  bleffed  Trinity  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  of  what  belongs  to  the  divine  Perfons  con- 
fidered  in  common. 

In  the  lafi  Part ,  I’ll  treat  of  the  Perfons  in  particular, 
and  of  the  Things  which  belong  to  each  of  them. 

In  the  firfi  Part  I’ll  explain,  1.  The  Exiftence,  Ef- 
fence,  and  Cognofcibility  of  the  Myftery  of  the  blefled 
Trinity.  2.  The  divine  Procefiions  and  their  Principles. 
3.  The  divine  Relations.  4.  The  Number  of  Sub- 
fiftences  or  Perfonalities,  and  like  wife  the  Number  of 
Exiftances,  Entities,  and  Things  in  the  divine  Perfons. 
5.  The  Notions,  Properties,  and  notional  Adis.  6.  The 
Confubftantiality,  Equality,  Similitude,  Circumincefiion, 
and  Order  of  rhe  divine  Perfons.  7.  The  Predicability 
of  the  Things  which  are  confidered  in  the  divine  Perfons, 
and  the  Manner  of  exprefting  the  Things  belonging  to 
that  Myftery.  And,  8.  The  Million  of  the  divine 
Perfons. 

In  the  la (l  Part  I’ll  treat,  1.  Of  the  firft  Perfon  : 
2.  Of  the  fecond  Perfon  :  And,  3.  Of  the  third  Perfon. 
Therefore, 

Part  I. 


1.  As  to  the  Exiflence ,  EJfence ,  and  Cognofcibility  of 
the  Myftery  of  the  bleffed  Trinity. — Before  we  can  pretend 
to  proceed  further  on  this  Subject,  we  muft  explain  in 
a  concife  Manner  what  is  to  be  underftood  by  the  Name 
of  Eflence  and  Perfon,  taken  in  general ;  and  what  by 
the  Name  of  divine  Eflence  and  Perfon. 

The  Eflence  of  any  Thing  whatever,  is  what  is  firft 
in  it,  or  what  eftablifhes  it  by  itfelf,  and  diftinguifhes  it 
from  all  other,  and  is  the  Source,  Origin,  and  Root  of 
the  Properties  thereof. 

This  wants  no  Proof,  nor  a  clearer  Explanation, 
fincc  it  can  be  eafily  underftood  by  the  Angle  Significa¬ 
tion  of  the  Terms. 

The  divine  EJfence  precifely  confidcrcd,  can  be  defined 
a  Being  of  itfelf ,  or  a  Being  entirely  independant ,  becaufe 
the  Ratio  of  a  Being  of  itfelf  is  what  is  firft  conceived  to 
be  in  God,  and  to  conftilute  and  dillinguifli  him  ;  and 
is  the  Source  and  Root  of  all  his  Perfections :  There¬ 
fore,  iftc. 

A  Peiibn  confidcrcd,  in  concrcto ,  is  defined  by Boctius, 
in  his  Book  of  the  two  Natures,  and  one  Perfon  in  Chrill, 
the  individual  Subftancc  of  a  rational  Nature. 

1.  It  is  called  Subftancc ,  to  give  to  underftand  that  the 
Ratio  ol  Perfons  docs  not  become  an  Accident ;  and  the 
Reafon  is,  that  every  Perfon  has  of  itfelf  wherewith  to 
he  individuated  ;  but  an  Accident  is  not  to  be  indivi¬ 


duated  by  its  SubjcCl. 

2,  It  is  called  individual ,  becaufe  there  is  a  Dil  parity 
between  the  Ratio  of  lVilon  and  that  of  Subftancc,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Name  of  Subftancc  becomes  both  an  univcrJii. 
ant)  a  pm  tit  ular  Subllancc  ;  but  Pciion  is  of  the  Angular, 
anti  not  of  11nivcrf.1l. 

r  3-  h'  is  tailed  rational  Nature ,  i.  c.  intellcftual,  tc 
Mllinguilh  Perfon  from  Suppofitum,  or  Hypoftafis , 
for  tliele  become  all  Subftances,  whether  they  be  irra¬ 
tional,  or  infenfiblc,  or  rational :  But  Perfon  become 
onjy  rarional  Suhllanccs  ;  for  as  that  Nature,  which  is 
littional  or  intellectual,  is  Miftrefs  of  her  Actions,  it 

[»ull  be  deligned  by  lbme  particular  Name  becoming  its 
dignity. 


For  a  clearer  Explanation  of  our  Definition,  we  may 
add  to  it  thefe  two  Terms,  compleat  and  incommunicable. 
For,  1.  A  Perfon  ought  to  be  an  entire  Subftancc,  and 
not  Part  thereof.  Whence  neither  Matter  nor  a  fub- 
ftantial  Form,  taken  feparately,  has  the  Ratio  of  Perfon, 
and  it  muft  be  compleat  in  this  Senfe,  as  to  have  the  laft 
Complement  of  itfelf,  i.  e.  an  Hypoftafis  or  Perfonality. 
2.  It  muft  be  incommunicable  to  another  as  to  a  Suppo- 
fitum  •,  for  though  Nature  be  communicable  to  the  Sup- 
pofitum  in  which  it  fubfifts ;  the  Suppofitum  notwich- 
ftanding,  in  which  Nature  fubfifts,  is  incommunicable  to 
another  Suppofitum. 

Perfon  in  abftrafto  or  Perfonality ,  can  be  defined,  the 
Hypoftafis  of  an  intelleftual  Nature.  Becaufe  Perfonality 
is  like  a  certain  fubftantial  Mode  giving  its  laft  Comple¬ 
ment  to  an  intellectual  Nature,  with  regard  to  Subftance, 
or  with  regard  to  its  exifting  by  itfelf,  and  incommu- 
nicably. 

From  what  we  have  faid  it  is  eafily  inferred,  what  is  a 
divine  Perfon  in  concreto ,  and  in  abftrafto.  But  for  a 
better  and  clearer  Intelligence  thereof. 

We’ll  afk,  1.  Whether  the  Name  of  Perfon  is  to  be 
introduced  in  the  Godhead  ?  Which  I  anfwer  in  the 
Affirmative.  Becaufe  what  is  the  mod  excellent  in  the 
Creature  muft  not  be  denied  to  God  but  the  Ratio  of 
Perfon  is  what  is  the  moft  excellent  in  the  Creature  ;  for 
Perfon  fays  two  Things,  viz.  an  intellectual  Nature  *,  and 
a  very  perfeCt  Manner  of  exifting,  viz.  the  Manner  of 
exifting  in  itfelf. 


It  may  be  objected,  that  Perfon  fays  fomething  com- 
pofed  ;  and  as  we  are  not  to  admit  a  Compofition  in 
God,  we  are  not  therefore  to  admit  Perfon. 

Which  Objection  I  anfwer  by  a  DiftinCtion,  viz.  Per¬ 
fon  fays  fomething  com po fed  in  Things  material  and 
created,  but  not  in  the  immaterial  and  increated. 

We’ll  afk,  2.  If  and  how  the  Name  of  Perfon  in  God , 
Signifies  both  Relation  and  EJfence  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  the  Name  of  Perfon ,  in  refto , 
Signifies  a  certain  Relation ,  not  by  manner  of  Relation, 
but  by  manner  of  Subfiftence  •,  and  fignifies  Eflence  in 
obliquo.  It  Signifies  a  Relation ,  in  refto ;  becaufe  that 
Name  fignifies  that  in  refto ,  which  it  is  principally  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fignify  ;  but  the  Name  of  Perfon  is  appointed 
to  fignify,  in  refto ,  fomething  relative  in  God :  There¬ 
fore,  &c. 

It  can  be  objected  again  ft  this  firft  Part,  that  Perfon , 
in  general ,  i.  e.  as  abfirafted  from  created ,  and  divine , 
does  not  fay  a  Relation ,  in  reCto,  as  it  does  not  fay  a  created 
Perfon :  And  therefore  not  an  increated  one. 

I  anfwer  this  Objection  by  denying  the  Confequence  : 
The  Reafon  of  the  Difparity  is,  that  Perfon,  in  general, 
fignifies  neither  a  Thing  relative,  nor  abfolute,  but  is 
abftraCted  from  both,  as  fignifying  only  fomething  in- 
diftinCt  in  itfelf,  and  diftinCt  from  another :  A  created 
Perfon  fays  fomething  abfolute  *,  but  a  divine  Perfon 
fays,  in  refto ,  fomething  relative  *  as  it  will  appear  here¬ 
after. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part  of  my  Anfwer,  viz.  that  Per¬ 
fon  which ,  in  refto,  Signifies  a  Relation ,  does  not  fignify  it 
by  manner  of  Relation ,  but  by  manner  of  Subfiftence  or  Hy¬ 
poftafis  \  becaufe  it  fignifies  it,  not  as  it  has  a  Report  to 
another,  but  as  it  makes  it  fubfift. 

I  prove  the  third  Part,  viz.  that  the  Name  of  Perfon 
fignifies  EJfence  in  obliquo.  Becaufe  it  is  certain  that  it 
fignifies  it,  as  it  appears  by  itfelf  \  but  docs  not  fignify 
it,  in  refto ,  fince  it  fignifies  only  a  certain  Relation,  not 
by  manner  of  Relation,  but  by  manner  of  Subfiftence  ; 
Therefore  it  fignifies  it  in  obliquo. — Thefe  pre-obferved. 

We’ll  afk,  if  there  be  a  Myftery  of  the  bleffed  Trinity  ? 

Which  to  anfwer  pertinently,  we’ll  obferve  that  it  is 
queilion  here  of  a  Myftery  which  the  Jews,  Gentiles ,  and 
fome  Plereticks  deny  ;  and  therefore  muft  he  proved  by 
fcvcral  Arguments.  For  we  muft  ufe  againfl  the  Jews, 
Arguments  taken  from  the  Old  Teflament,  fince  they  rc- 
jcCt  the  New  :  Againfl  the  II  ere  ticks,  Aigumeuts  taken 
from  both  Tcftaments,  fince  they  admit  of  both  :  And 
againfl:  the  Gentiles ,  vve  mult  argue  rather  negatively  by 
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’Solving  their  Objections,  than  pofitively  by  quoting  the 
•Authorities  of  the  Scripture,  flnce  they  rejedt  both 
Teftaments.  Tliefe  pre-obferved, 

I  anfwer,  that  there  is  a  My  ft  cry  of  the  bleffed  Trinity  : 
Becaufe  there  are  in  the  Divinity  three  Perfons  ready  di- 
Hindi  in  one  and  the  fame  E (fence  ;  as  it  can  be  proved 
by'leveral  Paffages  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Tefiamcnt, 
Gencf.  i.  we  read  thefe  Words,  in  the  Beginning  God 
created  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth •,  and  towards  the  Jatter 
End  of  the  fame  Chapter  thefe.  Let  us  make  Man  in  our 
Image  after  our  Likencfs.  The  former  Paflage  defigns 
God’s  Unity  in  the*  Angular  Number  ;  and  the  Jatter  the 
Trinity  of  Perfons  in  the  pluraJ. 

If  you  objeCt  with  the  Jews,  that  thofc  Terms,  let 
us  make ,  are  ufed  in  the  plural  Number  not  to  defign  a 
Plurality,  but  the  Majefty  of  God,  according  to  the 
ufual  Manner  of  fpeaking  of  Princes  and  illuArious  Per¬ 
fons  :  I’ll  anfwer  that  thofe  Terms  are  not  to  be  taken 
otherwife  in  this  Place  than  they  are  taken,  Gencf  iii.  22. 
And  the  Lord  God  faid,  behold  the  Man  is  become  as  one 
of  us,  to  know  Good  and  Evil.  But  thefe  Words  indicate 
leveral  Perfons,  as  it  appears  of  itfelf:  Therefore,  &c.- 
Tike  wife  from  all  thefe  Places  where  the  three  Perfons 
of  the  Trinity  are  expreffed,  Matt .  the  Jail  Chapter,  Go 
ye  teach  all  Nations ,  baptizing  them  in  the  Name  of  the 
Father ,  and  of  the  Son ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghojl.  John  xv. 

2  6.  But  when  the  Comforter  is  come ,  fays  he,  whom  I 
will  fend  unto  you  from  the  Father ,  even  the  Spirit  of. 
Truth ,  he  Jhall  teftify  of  me.  And  1  Johnv .  7.  For  there 
arc  three  that  bear  Record  in  Heaven ,  the  Father ,  the 
Word ,  and  the  Holy  Ghojl ;  and  thefe  three  are  one.  Three 
in  Reality,  and  not  by  Name  only  •,  as  there  are  three 
that  bear  Teftimony  on  Earth ,  that  Chrift  is  both  God  and 
Man,  viz.  the  Spirit ,  Blood ,  and  Water .  That  Spirit 
which  Chrift  gave  up  on  the  Crofs,  and  the  Blood  and 
Water  which  flowed  from  his  Side. 

From  what  I  have  faid  it  can  be  inferred,  1.  That 
there  are  not  only  three  Perfons  in  the  Divinity,  but 
likewife,  that  thofc  three  Perfons  are  but  one  and  the 
fame  God  ♦,  for  each  of  them  has  one  and  the  fame  di¬ 
vine  Efience.  None  of  the  Hereticks  deny  it  of  the 
Father.  And  it  is  proved  of  the  Son,  Rom.  ix.  in  thefe 
Words,  of  which  is  Chrift,  who  is  above  all  Things  a 
bleffed  God  for  ever.  And  becaufe  he  is  coeternal  to  the 
Father,  John  i.  1.  In  the  Beginning  was  the  Word ,  and 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God .  It  is 
likewife  certain  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  Afts  v.  3.  where 
St.  Peter  fpeaks  thus  to  Ananias,  Why  hath  Satan  filled 
thine  Heart  to  lie  to  , the  Holy  Ghojl ,  See.  thou  haft  not  lied 
unto  Men ,  but  unto  God. 

From  what  we  have  faid  it  is  eafily  inferred,  how  great 
was  the  Error  of  the  Sabellians ,  and  of  icvcral  other 
Hereticks,  who  affirmed  that  there  was  but  one  Perfon 
in  the  Deity,  but  who  had  different  Names  according 
r.o  his  different  Offices.  Whence  they  faid  that  the  Fa¬ 
ther  had  fu Acred  for  us  on  the  Crofs. 

It  can  be  objected  againft  my  Propofition,  where  I 
affirm  that  there  is  a  Trinity  ;  that  if  there  were  fevcral 
Perfons  in  God  really  diftindl,  it  would  follow  hence, 
that  none  of  them,  or  ac  leafi  lb  me  of  them  were  not 
God  *,  becaufe  none  of’  them  could  be  infinitely  perfeCV, 
and  poffefs  entirely  all  Tort  of  Perfection  :  Therefore  it 
is  a  Sign  that  lIjcic  is  no  Trinity. 

I  anlwcr  to  this  Objection,  by  denying  the  Sequel  of  the 
Major  \  becaufe  that  real  DiltinCtion  of  the  divine  Per¬ 
rons  is  not  on  the  Parc  of  the  Elfencc,  but  on  the  Part 
ol  the  Perfons.  Therefore,  though  one  Perfon  be  not 
really  the  other  Perfon,  lie  is  notwithIVanding  the  lame 
'Thing  dVcnrially  with  him  ;  whence  all  the  Perfection 
which  is  in  one,  is  likewife  really  in  the  other  •,  becaufe 
of  the  fupreme  and  moft  Ample  Unity  of  the  divine 
Efience.  Therefore  St.  Gregory  Nazianzcn  fays  excel¬ 
lently  well,  Senn.  17.  man.  21.  that  though  the  Father 
be  not  the  Son ,  he  is  notwithjlanding  what  the  Son  is. 

We'll  afk  next,  whether  the  Myftery  of  the  bleffed  Tri¬ 
nity  can  be  naturally  known  or  demonftrated ?  Which  to 
anfwer  pertinently  we  mult  obferve, 

r.  That  what  can  be  proved  can  be  known  ;  and  that 
foniahing  can  be  proved  in  two  Manners.  1.  Negative¬ 
ly \  by  folving  all  the  Objections  made  againft  the  Truth 
thereof.  2.  Pofitively  by  Arguments  which  prove  its 

Exi  Hence. 
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2.  That  fomething  can  be  proved  pofitively  ' 
Manners,  1.  By  a  Demonfiration  either  a  l*‘v 

pofteriori.  2,  By  fome  likely  Proof.  * 

3;  That  the  Queftion  propofed  can  beconfieW* 
made,  eirher  the  Faith  of  the  Myftery  0f  the  W  n-3' 

Trinity  already  fuppofed  or  not  fuppofed. _ .ThPr 

obferved,  e  Prc“ 

I  anfwer,  1.  That  the  Myftery  of  the  bleffed  Trhnt 
the  Faith  thereof  not  yet  fuppofed ,  cannot  be  known  rat  * 
rally,  or  pofitively  demonftrated.  This  Anfwer  is  a*ainP- 
Raimond  Lully ,  who  (according  to  Nicolas  Emcrp  “ 
tended  that  all  the  Articles  of  Faith  could  be  proveefb' 
ncceftary,  demon  fixative,  and  evident  Reafons.  \y\  •  J 
Anfwer  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  by  the  Father? 
by  Reafon.  ul‘a 

By  the  Scripture,  which  requires  the  Revelation  0f 
the  Father,  or  of  the  Son,  for  the  Knowledge  of  tj,! 
Myftery  of  the  Trinity,  Matt.x i.  27.  Neither  bmctl 
any  Man  the  Father ,  fave  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom fo  ever 
the  Son  will  reveal  him.  And  xvi.  Peter  having  aniwered 
him  in  thefe  Words,  Thou  art  Chrift  the  Son  of  the  livhi 
God ,  immediately  Chrift  concluded,  Bleffed  art  thou 
Simon  Bar-jona  ;  for  Flefh  and  Blood  has  not  revealed  it 
unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Hilary,  lib.  1.  de  Trm 
where  he  fpeaks  thus :  Man  muft  not  imagine  that  bv  bit 
own  Underftanding  he  can  gain  a  Knowledge  of  the  M fiery 
of  the  divine  Generation.  And  St.  Auguftin,  lib.  S  de 
Trinit.  c.  5.  We  muft  fooner  believe,  fays  he,  than  under - 
ft  and.  And  lib.  7.  the  Jaft  Chapter,  if  it  cannot  he  ttn- 
derftood  it  muft  be  believed,  till  he,  who  faid  unlefs  you 
believe  you  ll  not  underftand,  enlighten  our  Hearts. 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  if  it  could  be  demonftrated  it 
would  be  either  a  priori,  or  a  pofteriori  •  but  jc  can' be 

demonftrated  neither  a  priori  nor  a  pofteriori ;  there¬ 
fore,  &c. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part  of  the  minor,  viz.  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  demonftrated  a  priori ;  becaufe  there  is  no  Caufe 
which  /hews  to  us  that  Myftery  as  its  Eficft.  Notwith- 
ftanding  that  the  divine  Efience  can  be  faid  the  virtual 
Principle  of  the  divine  Perfons ;  for  we  do  not  know  it 
as  fuch  a  Principle. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part  of  the  minor,  viz.  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  proved  a  pofteriori ,  becaufe  there  is  no  Effeft  in 
Nature  which  informs  us  that  God  is  one  in  Efience,  and 
three  in  Perfons ;  and  the  Reafon  is,  that  the  Works 
of  God,  ad  extra,  are  common  to  all  the  Perfons,  and 
undivided  ;  for  God  does  not  operate,  ad  extra ,  as 
three,  but  as  one.  AH  GodVWork  flow  from  his  Power 
which  is  an  Attribute  often tial  and  common  to  the  whole 
Trinity  :  Therefore  is  thofe  Works  of  God,  ad  extra, 
cannot  lead  us  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  three  Perfons, 
and  no  Reafon  can  be  deduced  from  them,  to  demon- 
ftrate  that  God  be  together  one  in  Efience,  and  three  in 
Perfons. 

To  this  it  may  be  objected,  1.  That  fever.il  heathen 
Philofophers,  as-  Trifmcgiftus ,  Plato,  and  others,  had 
fome  Knowledge  of  c he  Trinity,  as  it  can  be  inferred  from 
their  Writings :  Which  Knowledge  they  muft  have  had 
naturally,  fince  they  were  not  enlightened  by  Faith: 
Therefore  the  Myftery  of  the  Trinity  can  be  both  known 
and  demonftrated  naturally,  without  Faith  being  fup¬ 
pofed. 

I  anfwer  to  the  major,  that  thofe  Philofophers  have 
cither  only  known  fome  of  the  Attributes  which  arc  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  Perfons,  but  not  the  Perfons  thcin- 
1  elves  in  one  and  the  fame  Efience,  according  to  Sr. 
Paul ,  1  Cor.  ii.  We fpcak  the  Wiflovi  of  God,  which  none, 
of  the  Princes  (i.  c.  of  the  Philofophers,)  have  known-, 
or  if  they  have  known  them,  I  lay  that  it  was  by  fome 
Revelation  made  immediately  to  them,  as  fome  Myftc- 
rics  were  immediately  revealed  to  the  Sibyls,  particulaily 
to  that  of  Erytr.ca,  ac co rcl i n g  to  S c .  Aug tiftin,  lib.  \  h.  de 
civit.  c.  23.  and  St.  Jcrom,  lib.  coni.  Jovin.  where  he 
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as  St  Auguflin  obferves,  Jib.  8.  de  civil.  c.  ir. 

Ic  is  objected,  2.  That  there  are  fome  very  certain 
principles  naturally  known,  which  lead  us  to  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Myftery  of  the  bleffed  Trinity  9  therefore 
that  Myftery  can  be  demonftrated.  They  prove  the  An¬ 
tecedent  of  this  Antimema,  by  an  Enumeration  of  thole 
principles,  1.  That  it  is  certain  God  is  intelligent  and 
willing-  2r  That  he  that  is  intelligent  and  willing,  pro¬ 
duces  a  Term.  3.  That  he  that  produces,  and  he  that’s 
produced,  are  reallydiftinguifhed.  4.  That  there  is  no  ac¬ 
cidental  Term  in  God,  but  mud  be  a  Subftance.  5.  That 
there  are  not  fcveral  Subftances  in  God,  but  only  one. 

To  this  I  anfwer,  by  denying  the  Antecedent  9  and 
fay,  that  the  Gentiles  can  very  reafonably  revoke  in 
doubt,  at  Ieaft  fome  of  the  five  Principles,  enumerated 
in. the  Objection.  For  they  can  very  reafonably  doubt 
of  the  fecond,  fince  it  is  not  certain  whether  there  be  in 
Things  created  a  Term  of  IntelleCtion  and  Volition  9  fe- 
veral  denying  that  there  is  a  Term  of  the  beatifick  Vifion. 
Some  of  the  others  can  be  alfo  revoked  in  doubt.  Add, 
that  though  thofe  Principles  fliould  feem  certain  to  the 
Gentiles  in  Things  created  ;  they  could  be,  notwithftand- 
ing,  very  fufpeft  to  them  in  the  Divines. 

I  anfwer,-  2.  That  Faiths  even  fuppo fed ,  the  Myftery  of 
the  Trinity  cannot  be  naturally  pofitively  demonftrated .  Be- 
caufe  Faith  even  fuppofed,  the  antient  Fathers,  and  o- 
ther  Theologians  confefs,  notwithftanding,  their  Igno¬ 
rance  on  that  Myftery 9  at  it  appears  from  St.  Hilary , 
Lib .  2.  de  Trinit.  and  becaufe  that,  notwithftanding,  the 
Revelation  being  fuppofed,  likewife,  there  is  no  Reafon 
capable  to  demonftrate  a  priori ,  or  a  pofteriori ,  that 
there  are  three  Perfons  really  diftinCt  in  one  and  the. fame 
particular  Effence,  wherewith  they  are  really  and  for¬ 
mally  identified.  Which  does  not  hinder,  notwith¬ 
ftanding,  the  Revelation  from  being  of  fome  Service, 
for  it  engages  us  to  be  more  attentive  to  the  natural  Rea- 
fons  9  and  hinders  us  from  liftening  to  thofe  alledged  a- 
gainft  the  Truth  of  that  great  Myftery. 

But,  fay  you,  the  Faith  fuppofed ,  cannot  the  Myftety 
of  the  Trinity  be  per  funded  ?  yes,  for  the  Reafons  above¬ 
men  tion’d. 

I  anfwer,  3.  That  though  the  Myftery  of  the  Trinity 
cannot  be  pofitively  proved ,  it  can  be  proved ,  notwithftand¬ 
ing,  negatively  :  Either  becaufe  it  can  be  proved  by  folv- 
ing  the  Objections,  or  becaufe  it  can  be  fhewn,  that 
that  Myftery  is  not  contrary  to  the  natural  Truth.  For 
what  is  likely,  cannot  be  repugnant  to  the  natural 
Truth,  fince  the  true  cannot  be  repugnant  to  the  true  : 
But  the  Myftery  of  the  Trinity  is  very  true  :  Therefore  ic 
is  not  repugnant  to  the  natural  Truth,  and  involves  no 
Contradiction. 

From  what  we  have  faid,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
this  Myftery  is  fc.  lublime,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  conceiv’d 
by  a  human  Underftanding.  Whence  St.  Auguftin , 
Lib.  3.  again  ft  Maximinus  the  Arian ,  after  he  lias  ex¬ 
plained  that  Myftery,  adds  thefe  Words,  which  we  may 
very  well  ufe  here,  and  at  the  End  of  thisTreatife  •,  and 
fay,  that  be  who  has  Wifdom  enough  may  underftand  it  9 
and  he  that  cannot ,  believe  and  pray ,  that  he  may  under - 
ft  and  what  he  believes . 

But  though,  as  already  obferv’d,  the  Sublimity  of 
this  Myftery,  be  greater  than  the  Capacity  of  our  Un¬ 
derftanding  \  Til  endeavour,  notwithftanding  (the  Faith 
thereof  always  fuppofed)  to  explain  it  in  the  beft  Man¬ 
ner  I  can,  in  the  Sequel  of  this  Trcatife  9  beginning  by  the 
Lx pli  cat  ion  of  the  divine  Proccfftons ,  and  of  t/jeir Principles. 

Therefore  I’ll  alk  firft,  and  how  many  Proccfftons 
there  arc  in  the  "Divinity  ? 

Before  I  can  pretend  to  anfwer  this  Queftion,  we  muft 
obferve,  1.  That  by  the  Name  of  Procffion,  we  gene- 
tally  underftand  the  Origin  or  Emanation  of  one  from 
the  other,  as  from  a  Principle  or  Caufe. 

-•  That  Proceffton  taken  in  general  can  be  confider’d 
double  in  the  Creatures,  viz.  one  immanent,  i.  e.  re¬ 
maining  within  its  Principle  or  Caufe  9  fuch  is  the  Pro- 
rcfiibn  of  the  Word  of  the  Mind  of  a  created  Un- 
derllanding :  And  the  other  palling,  i,  c.  as  going'out 

of  irs  Principle  or  Caufe  9  fuch  is  the  Procelfion  of  Heat 
bom  the  Fire. 

3.  That  the  immanent  Proccfiion  in  the  Divinity,  can 
ft  conlidcr'd  in  two  Manners,  1.  As  ic  is  common  to 
tlie  Proceilion  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 
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2.  As  by  the  Church,  it  is  appropriated  to  the  foie  Pro- 
ceffion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  which  is  faid  in  the  Symbol 
of  St.  Atkanafius,  not  made ,  not  created ,  not  begotten. , 
but  proceeding.  We’ll  take  here  the  Procelfion,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  former  Manner  9  and  explain  it 'afterwards, 

according  to  the  latter.- - Thefe  pre-obferv’d, 

I  an  Iwer,  1.  That  there  is  found  in  the  Divinity,  fome 
true,  and  properly  called  immanent  Proceffton.  Which  I 
prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Councils,  and  Symbols  9  by 
the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  John  xvi.  28.  where  Chrift  fpeaks 
thus  of  himfelf.  /  came  forth  from  the.  Father ,  and  am 
come  into  the  World.  By  thefe  Words  is  fhewn  his  Pro¬ 
ton  from  the  Father.  For  if  he  had  fpoke  only  of 
his  Incarnation  in  this  Text  of  the  Scripture,  he  had  not 
fatd,  I  came  forth  from  the  Father  9  but  had  .  only  faid/ 
am  come  ™to  the  World,  according  to  St.  Auguftin s  Re¬ 
mark,  Trait.  42.  in  Joan,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  it 
is  faid  exprefiy,  John  xv.  that  he  proceeds. 

By  the  Councils  and  Symbols,  and  particularly  the  ’ 
firft  of  Nice ,  the  firft  of  Conftantinople,  the  firft  of Ephdr 
fus,  the  firft  of  Chalcedon.  And  likewife  by  the  Symbol 
of  Nice,  which  fays,  that  the  Son  is  born  of  the  Father 
before  all  Ages,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  proceeds  from 
the  Father,  and  from  the  Son. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguftin,  Trait.  1:  in 
Joan,  and  St.  Hilary,  Lib.  4.  de  Trinit.  towards  the 
End,  in  thefe  Words,  For  God  is  not  in  a  Dwelling  of  a 
different  and  foreign  Nature  from  him,  but  God  dwells  in  him , 
and  in  a  God  begotten  from  him ,  becaufe  he  is  God  of  God.  ’ 
By  Reafon,  becaufe  there  is  in  God  an  IntelleCtion 
and  Volition  fimply  infinite:  Therefore  produ&ive  of 
the  Word  and  Love  ad  intra  9  and  confequently  there 
is  an  immanent  Proceffion,  which  anfivers  to  fuch  a  pro¬ 
ductive  ACtion. 

If  I  be  afked,  whether  the  Proceffion  be  from  the  pro¬ 
ducing,  as  from  a  Principle,  and  not  as  from  a  Caufe  ? 
I’ll  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative  9  and  the  Reafon  is,  becaufe 
the  Proceffion,  which  is  from  the  producing  as  from  a 
Principle,  argues  no  Imperfection  :  Whereas  that  which 
is  from  the  producing  as  from  a  Caufe,  not  only  im¬ 
ports  fome  Imperfection,  viz.  a  Dependance  from  that 
Caufe,  but  likewife  a  Diverfny  of  Nature  between  the 
producing  and  the  proceeding. 

Ic  may  be  objefted,  1.  That  whatever  has  the  Ratio 
of  a  firft  Principle,,  fince  it  is  God  himfelf,  it  cannot  pro¬ 
ceed  from  another  9  and  that  every  Thing  that  is  in  God, 
having  the  Ratio  of  a  firft  Principle,  fince  it  is  God 
himfelf,  it  cannot  proceed  from  another:  And  confe¬ 
quently  there  can  be  no  immanent  Procelfion  in  God. 

I  anfwer  this  Objection  by  a  DiftmUion  of  the  Major  9 
it  cannot  proceed  from  another  as  from  iomething  •  fo¬ 
reign,  and  different  in  Nature,  that’s  true  9  but  ic  can 
proceed  .from  another,  intimate  and  the  lame  in  Nature. 

It  may  be  objected,  2.  If  there  was  a  Procelfion  of 
Perfons  in  the  Divinity,  it  would  follow,  that  the  divine 
Perfon  proceeding  would  be  from  another,  and  not  from 
himfelf:  But  that  cannot  be  laid,  fince  to  be  produced,  and 
be  from  another,  imports  an  Imperfection ;  therefore,  &c. 

I  anfwer  this  Objection  by  aDiftinCtion  of  the  Minor , 
it  would  be  from  another  as  from  a  Principle  that’s  true  9 
but  not  from  another,  as  from  a  Caufe.  For  there  is  no 
Imperfection  in  a  divine  Perfon  to  be  from  another,  as 
from  a  Principle  producing,  wherewith  lie  has  the  fame 
Nature,  and  that  numerically.  In  that  Hypothcfis,  the 
•  divine  Nature  is  not  produced,  but  only  communicated: 
The  Perfon  alone  is  produced,  and  that  indicates  a  great, 
fupreme,  and  infinite  Fecundity  of  the  divine  Nature 
in  itfelf. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  there  arc  two  Proccfftons  in 'God, 
neither  more ,  nor  lefts. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part  of  this  Anfwer,  viz.  that  there 
are  two  Pmejftons  in  God  9  becaufe  there  are  two  imma- 
;  nent  produClive  Actions,  viz,  the  Intellect  ion  and  Vo¬ 
lition,  to  which  fo  many  Proccfllons  anfwer.  Mention 
is  made  of  thofe  two  Procelfions  in  the  Scripture,  as 
fhewn  in  the  preceding  Article. 

It  is  objected,  that  the.  divine  Intelleflion,  and  the 
divine  Volition,  are  really  but  one  and  the  lame  Action: 
Therefore  there  cannot  be  two  Procelfions  from  them. 

I  anfwer  by  denying  the  Confluence  9  becayle  thofe  t\yo 
AClions  arc  virtually  diftingujihed,  and  that1*  ilulicienc 
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to  eftablifli  two  diftind  Proeeflions. 

I  prove  the  iecond  Parc  of  my  Anfwer,  viz.  that  there 

tire  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  two  Proceffions  in  God.  Be¬ 
caufe  there  are  no  more  immanent  productive  Actions  in 
an  intellectual  Nature,  than  thefe  two,  viz.  Intellection, 
and  Volition,  whence  it  follows,  chat  there  are  only  two 
immanent  Proeeflions  anfvvering  to  thefe  two  immanent 
productive  Actions. 

It  is  objected,  that  though  there  be  within  us  but  one 
Under  (landing,  and  one  Will,  there  are,  notwith¬ 
standing,  feveral  Proeeflions  of  both  Faculties ;  why  not 

likewife  in  God  in  whom  we  fuppofe  a  greater  Fecundity  ? 

I  anfwer  this  Objection  by  denying  the  Confequence  : 
And  the  Reafon  of  the  Difparity  is,  that  we  cannot  un¬ 
derhand,  and  will  all  Things  by  the  fame  ACt ;  but  want 
various  ACts  to  underhand  various  Things  ;  v.gr.  we 
underhand  God  by  one  ACt,  and  a  Lion  by  another  : 
Likewife,  we  will  lomething  by  one  ACt,  and  fome  other 
Thing  by  another  ACt.  But  God,  by  Reafon  of  his  in¬ 
finite  Power  and  Perfection,  underftands  all  the  1  hings 
he  underftands  by  one  and  the  fame  ACt,  and  loves  all  the 
Things  he  loves,  by  one  and  the  fame  ACt.  Whence  it 
happens,  that  there  is  only  one  Procefiion  by  the  Under- 

handing,  and  one  by  the  Will. 

It  is  objected,  2.  That  befides  the  two  Proeeflions 
mention’d,  there  is  another,  viz.  the  Emanation  of  the 
Paternity  from  the  Eflence  ;  therefore  there  are  more 
than  two  Proeeflions. 

I  anfwer  this  Objection,  by  diftinguifliing  the  antece¬ 
dent ;  there  is  another  Proceflion  improperly  fo  called, 

and  virtual  only,  that’s  true  •,  but  there  is  no  other  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called,  and  importing  a  real  DiftinCtion  between 

the  producing,  and  the  produced. 

We’ll  afk  next,  whether  the  Procejfion  of -the  fecond 
P  erf  on  in  God  be  properly  a  Generation  ?  Which  to  anfwer, 
pertinently,  we  mult  obferve, 

1.  That  it  is  not  queftion  here  of  every  Generation, 
without  DiftinCtion,  from  a  fubftantial  non  effe ,  to  a  fub- 
flantial  effe ,  as  it  becomes  both  the  Things  that  live, 
and  thofe  which  do  not  live ;  but  only  of  that  Generation 
properly  and  ftriCtly  taken,  which  becomes  the  Living 
only. 

2.  That  Generation,  properly  taken,  is  commonly 
defined,  the  Origin  or  Procejfion  of  the  Livings  from  a 
living  Principle,  joined  in  Similitude  of  Nature.  Thefe 
pre-obferv’d, 

I  anfwer,  that  the  Procejfion  of  the  fecond  Perfon  is  a 
Generation .  Which  Propolition  is  of  Faith  ;  and  which 
I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Symbols,  the  Fathers,  and 
by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  Pfalm  ii.  Thou  art  my  Son ,  this  Pay 
have  I  begotten  thee .  And  Ifaiah  iii.  Who  Jloall  recount 
his  Generation?  And  from  all  the  Places  of  the  Scripture, 
in  which  the  fifft  Perfon  is  called  Father,  and  the  Iecond 
Perfon,  Son. 

By  the  Symbols,  viz.  of  the  Apoftles,  of  Nice,  and 
of  St.  Athanafius  ;  in  which  the  fecond  Perfon  is  called 
Son,  and  even  only  Son. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguftin,  Lib.  2.  dc 
Trinit.  c.  z.  Lib.  5.  c.  6.  and  Trail.  19.  in  Joan. 

By  Reafon,  bccaule  the  Definition  of  Generation, 
properly  faid,  becomes  the  Proceflion  of  the  Son  :  There¬ 
fore  it  is  a  Generation,  properly  faid.  That  the  Defini¬ 
tion  of  Generation  becomes  the  Proceflion  of  the  Son 
appears,  bccaufe, 

1,  'That  Generation  of  the  Son,  is  a  Proceflion  of  a 
Living  from  a  Living ;  bccaufe  it  is  a  certain  Emanation 
of  a  living  Perfon,  behaving  himfclf  in  a  living  Man¬ 
ner,  as  it  appears  from  John  vi.  /Is  the  living  Father  has 
fent  me ,  and  I  live  by  the  Father:  And  c.  5.  for  as  the 
Father  hath  Life  in  himfclf  \  fo  hath  he  given  to  the  Son 
to  have  Life  in  himfelf 

2,  That  Proceflion  of  the  Son  is  from  a  Principle  of 
Life  joined.  Bccaufe  he  has  the  whole  Subftance  of  the 
Father,  as  he  witnefles  of  himfelf,  John  xiv,  I,  fays  he, 
in  the  father ,  and  the  Father  is  in  me. 

3,  That  Proceflion  of  the  Son  is  in  Similitude  of  Na¬ 
ture  i  bccaufe  the  Nature  of  both,  which  identifies  to 
icfelf  the  Perfonnlities,  is  not  only  one  in  Species,  but 
likewife  numerically.  Thefe  Words,  John  x.  1  and  the 
Lather  are  one,  (hew  that  Identity. 

'To  theie  can  be  added,  that  the  Son  proceeds  for¬ 


mally  from  the  Father  in  Similitude  of  Nature  i 
Virtue  of  his  Procefiion,  becaufe  the  Son  proceed^  h 
the  Underftanding,  which  tends  towards  the  WordS  ^ 
exprelTed  Species,  which  is  the  moft  perfed  Renr 'P*  °r 
tion  of  the  Objed  ;  and  thereby  feveral  Objedions^' 
obviated  ;  becaufe  thofe  Objedions  (hew  only  thar  ^ 
Proceflion  of  the  Son  or  Word,  is  free  from  the  Im  1  ^ 
fedions  which  are  found  in  the  Generation  of  ^ 
Creatures. 

We’  11  aik  nexr,  whether  the  Procejfion  of  the  third  p 
fon  of  the  Trinity  be  properly  a  Generation  ?  A 

Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Negative ;  and  I  prove 
Anfwer  by  the  Scripture,  by  ail  the  Symbols,  by 
thers,  and  by  Reafon.  a* 

By  the  Scripture,  which  in  feveral  Places,  particular) 
John  i.  and  iii.  and  1  John  iv.  calls  the  Son  the  oj 
begotten.  ' 

By  the  Symbols,  which  call  him  the  only .  and  th 
only  begotten  Son. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguftin ,  Lib  de  U  * 
Symb.  c.  9.  '  '  7 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  the  Definition  of  Generation 

does  not  become  the  Proceflion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  _ 
For  the  Holy  Ghoft,  by  Virtue  of  his  Proceflion,  does 
not  formally  proceed  femblable  in  Nature,  but  only  ma¬ 
terially  and  identically  ;  fi nee  the  Volition  whereby  \ he 
Father  wills  likewife  himfelf,  is  not  an  Adion,  which 
by  itfelf  expreffes  a  Similitude  ;  but  is  only  a  Tendency 
towards  the  Thing  loved;  according  to  this  of  St  Au- 

guftin  ;  my  Pendency  is  my  Love ,  wherever  I  am  carried 
I  am  carried  thither.  ‘ 5 

It  is  objeded,  that  in  feveral  Places  of  the  Scripture 
and  particularly  Matt,  and  Luke  i.  the  Son  is  called 
Firft-born  ;  therefore  it  is  a  Sign,  that  there  is  befides 
another  Proceflion  which  is  a  Generation,  whereby  an¬ 
other  is  likewife  faid  begotten. 

I  anfwer  this  Objection  by  a  Diftindion  of  the  An¬ 
tecedent  ;  it  is  called  Firft-bom  negatively,  becaufe  there 
is  no  other  before  him,  that’s  true  ;  but  not  pofitively 
as  if  there  were  others  pofterior  to  him. 

It  is  objeded,  2.  That  the  Definition  of  Generation 
becomes  the  Proceflion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft;  for  the 
Spirit  is  Love  ;  and  the  Proceflion  of  Love  tends  to¬ 
wards  its  femblable:  Therefore  the  Proceflion  of  die 
Holy  Ghoft  is  properly  a  Generation. 

I  anfwer,  by  denying  t he  Antecedent  ;  becaufe  the  Pro¬ 
ceflion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  not  formally  in  the  Simili¬ 
tude  of  Nature,  as  already  oblerv’d.  Notwithftandincr 
what  is  faid,  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  Love  ;  for  as  Love, 
he  does  not  otherwife  tend  towards  the  femblable  that 
he  produces,  than  materially  and  identically. 

This  will  appear  clearer  in  the  following  Article  ;  in 
which  we’il  explain  more  diftindly,  and  more  at  large. 
Why  the  Procejfion  of  the  Son  of  God  be  rather  called 
a  Generation ,  than  the  Procejfion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Ex¬ 
plaining^  * at  the  fame  Time,  the  different  Opinions  which 
are  contrary  to  ours ,  and  fohing  all  the  Objections. 
Therefore, 

The  Procejfion  of  the  Son  is  a  true  Generation ,  properly 
fo  called ,  and  the  Son  is  properly  Jaid  begotten ,  becaufe  by 
Virtue  of  his  Procejfion ,  he  formally  proceeds  femblable  to 
his  Father  in  Nature :  And  the  Procejfion  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  is  710 1  properly  a  Gen  ci'ation  ;  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  is 
not  properly  begotten ,  becaufe ,  by  Virtue  of  his  Proc effwn,  he 
does  not  proceed  femblable  to  the  Father ,  and  to  the  Son  in 
Nature. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part  of  my  Aflcrtion,  viz.  that  the 
ProccJJion  of  the  Son  is  properly  a  Generation ,  becaufe 
by  it,  and  by  Virtue  thereof,  the  Son  proceeds  formally 
femblable  lo  the  Father  in  Nature ;  becaufe  it  is  of  the  Ra¬ 
tio  of  a  very  per  fed  Underftanding,  to  have  the  1  erm 
of  his  IntelJedion  perfedly  femblable  in  Nature,  by 
Virtue  of  his  Proceflion  formally,  if  the  Objed  requires 
by  itfelf  to  be  perfedly  united  to  it :  But  in  the  Divinity, 
the  Underftanding  of  the  Father  is  moft  per  fed,  aw 
even  of  an  infinite  Perfedion,  and  the  divine  Nature  re¬ 
quires  by  itfelf  in  the  Ratio  of  an  intelligible  Ooje  to 
be  perfedly  united  to  it,  is  in  fad  fublbintially  unneu, 
and  fo  ncccflhriiy  fubftantial iy  united,  jhat  it  cannot  w 
otherwife  united  to  it,  or  by  another  Form,  as  by  an  mi 
prefled  Species,  than  by  itfelf :  Therefore  it  mult  produce 
a  fubftantial  Similitude ;  and  confcqucnrly  a  Similitude  m 

Nature. 
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|f  I  be  afked,  Whether  the  divine  Underfunding,  by  a 
mtrical  Ratio ,  has  wherewith  to  produce  neceffarily  a 
Yerm  perfectly  femblable  in  Nature  ?  Pll  anfwer  in  the 
tf'ezatfvc,  becaufe  ic  has  that  only  from  a  fpecial  Ratio 
f  the  divine  Underftanding;  for  the  Underftanding 
confider’d  generically,  is  abftrafted  from  a  Term  fem¬ 
blable  in  Nature,  and  accidentally  femblable. ' 

It  is  objected,  that  though  the  Father,  in  the  Divi- 
:ry  knows  the  Thing  poflible  ;  the  Son,  notvvithftand- 
■S  is  not  femblable  to  the  Things  poflible  :  Therefore 
tlv^Son,  likewife,  will  not  be  femblable  in  Nature  to 
the  Father,  from  that  the  Father  underftands  his 

Nature.  .  _  r  f 

I  anfwer,  by  denying  the  Conference  ;  the  Realon  or 

the  Pifparity  is,  that  the  divine  Eflence  is  not^  only 
known  by  the  Father,  but  the  divine  Underftanding  is 
informed  by  the  divine  Eflence,  as  by  its  ObjeCt,.  and 
thus  exprefles  that  fame  divine  Effence  :  But  the  divine 
Underftanding  is  not  inform’d  of  the  Things  poffibfo ; 
therefore  it  is  not  neceflary  that  it  fliould  contain  their 
Nature  in  itfelf,  but  it  is  fufficient,  that  it  fhould  exprels 
thofe  whereby  it  is  informed,  and  whereby,  like  wife,  it 
knows  the  Things  poflible,  v.  gr.  exprefles  the  Omnipo¬ 
tency,  in  which,  as  in  the  Eflence,  it  knows  the  Things 

poflible,  '• 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  viz.  that  the  Procejfion  of  the 

Holy  Ghoft  is  not  properly  a  Generation ,  and  therefore  the 

Holy  Ghoft  is  not  properly  begotten ,  becauje  by  Virtue  of  his 

Procejfion ,  or  Volition ,  he  does  not  proceed  formally  femblable 

in  Nature  to  the  Father ,  and  to  the  Son.  Becaufe  the 
Holy  Ghoft  proceeds  only  as  Love.  But  the  divine 
Love,  by  Virtue  of  his  Proceflion,  is  not  femblable  in 
Nature  to  his  Principle,  viz.  the  Father,  and  the  Son. 
For  if  the  Will,  in  general,  does  not  produce  by  itielf  a 
Similitude,  but  is  only  carried  towards  the  Thing  loved; 
and  if,  confequently.  Love  in  general  is  not,  by  itfelf, 
a  Similitude,  but  only  fome  Tendency  and  Impulfe  to¬ 
wards  the  Thing  loved  :  It  can  be  faid,  that  Will  in  par¬ 
ticular,  viz.  Will  as  divine,  does  not  produce  a  Simi¬ 
litude  by  itfelf,  and  of  Confequence  it  can  be  faid,  that 
Love  in  particular,  viz.  Love  as  divine,  is  not,  by  itfelf, 
femblable  in  Nature,  by  Virtue  of  its  Proceflion. 

It  is  objected,  i.  That  the  Underftanding  confidered  in 
general,  tends  towards  fome  Similitude  ;  and  the  Under- 
itanding  confidered  in  particular,  v.  gr.  as  divine  tends 
towards  a  femblable  in  Nature  :  Therefore  the  Will  con- 
fide  red  in  general,  tends  likewife  towards  fome  Simili¬ 
tude,  and  the  Will  confidered  in  particular,  especially 
as  divine,  tends  towards  fomething  that’s  one  in  Nature. 

To  which  I  anfwer,  by  denying  the  Confluence  ;  be¬ 
caufe  Will  in  general  does  not  make  one  otherwife  than 
metaphorically,  viz.  inafmuch  as  it  produces  fome  Ten¬ 
dency  ;  and  does  not  make  one  otherwife  than  as  the 
Pcrfon  that  loves,  and  the  Perfon  that’s  loved,  become 
in  fome  meafurc  one  ;  but  becomes  one  only  metepho- 
rically,  as  it  can  be  inferred  from  this  Paffagc  of  the 
Scripture,  Matt.  vi.  Where  your  ‘Treafure  is,  there  will 
your  Heart  be  alfo .  The  fame  niuft  be  faid  of  the  Will 
confidered  in  particular,  and  as  divine ;  for  as  it  is  in¬ 
finite,  it  makes  one  according  to  the  infinite  Propenfity 
towards  the  Thing  loved. 

It  is  objected,  i.  That  he  who  is  God  by  himfclf,  is 
God  by  virtue  of  his  Proceflion,  and  confequently  is 
femblable  in  Nature  to  his  productive  Principles ;  but 
the  I-Ioly  Ghoft  is  God  by  himfelf :  Therefore  is  God 
by  virtue  of  his  Proceflion,  and  confequently  lemblablc 
in  Nature  to  his  Principle,  viz.  to  the  Father  and  to  the 
Son.  . 

I  anfwer  by  a  DiftinCtion  of  the  major;  if  his  Pro¬ 
ceflion  requires  by  itfelf,  and  of  its  Nature,  a  Similitude 
in  Nature  with  the  productive  Principle,  the  major  is 
true;  but  not  if  it  does  not  require  it:  But  the  Holy 
Ghoft  is  God  by  himfclf,  in  that  Senfc  that  he  is  God 
in  himfclf,  and  according  to  his  Entity,  fo  that  he  muft 
necefliirily  be  God  ;  but  he  is  not  God  by  himfelf  in  that 
Senfc  that  he  is  fuch  by  a  Proceflion,  which  of  its  Nature 
requires  a  Similitude  in  Nature  with  its  productive  Prin¬ 
ciple.  And  this  is  illuftratcd  by  the  Example  of  Eve9 
who  by  heifclf,  and  efientialiy,  was  n  Man ;  and  not- 
wiih ftan ding  was  hot  fuch,  by  virtue  of  her  Proceflion 
horn  the  Rib  of  Adam,  which  did  not  require  necefliirily 


the  human  Nature,'  for  God  could  have  made  fometiiing. 
clfe  of  that  Rfb.  ‘  ‘‘  *  • 

If  I  be  afked.  Whence ,  -then,  the  Holy  Ghoft ,  has  -his 
Divinity?  Pll  anfwer,  that  he  has  it' from  .the ‘divine 
Nature  that  is  communicated  to  him*  which  identifies, 
to  itfelf  all  that  is  in  God. 

From  what  we  have  faid  it  can  be  inferred, .  i . .  That 
we  rejeCt  the  Opinion  of  Richard  of  St.  Victor ,  of  Alenfis ■, 
and  Major ,  who  affirm  that  the  PVocefiioq  of  the  Son  is 
more  properly  a  Generation  than  that  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
and  confequently,  that  the  Son  is'  properly  called  begot¬ 
ten.  becaufe  he  has  received  from  the  Father  a  fecond 
Nature,  fuch  as  the  Holy  Ghoft  has  not  received  from 
the  Father  and.  the  Son.  How  little  probable  does  that 
Opinion  appear,  particularly  from  that  though  the  Son 
fliould  not  receive  a  fecund  Nature  from  the  Father,  he 
fhould  ftiil  be  begotten,  and  his  Proceflion  be  a  Gene¬ 
ration,  becaufe  it  would  be  the  Origin  of  a  Living  from 
a  Living  in  a  Similitude  of  Nature.  •  For  that  Fecundity  is 
not  abfolutely  required  in  the  Begotten. 

To  thefe  can  be  added,  that  if  the  Son  muft  have  the 
Fecundity  of  his  Generation,  that  he  may  be  called  be¬ 
gotten,  he  fhould  have  it  fucli  as  it  is  in  the  Father,  to 
be  entirely  femblable  to  him  in  Nature :  But  he  has  not 
fuch  a  Fecundity,  fince  the  Father  has  a  Fecundity  for 
Generation  and  Spiration  ;  and  the  Son  for Spiration  only: 
Whence  it  follows,  that  the  Son  is  not  precifely  to  be 
faid  begotten,  becaufe  lie  receives  a  fecund  Nature  from 
the  Father.  It  can  likewife  be  added,  that  it  would 
follow  hence  that  the  Son  is  faid  begotten,  becaufe  he 
is  fpiritual,  fince  he  is  no  otherwife  fecund  but  as  Spi- 
rator ;  which  would  be  an  Abfurdity ;  fince  he  is  Son 
by  that  Relation  only,  which  regards  precifely  the  Father, 
and  whereby  he  is  eftablilhed  in  the  Ratio  of  the  fecond 
Perfon  :  But  he  does  not  regard  the  Father,  and  is  not 
eftablilhed  in  the  Ratio  of  the  fecond  Perfon  by  Spira¬ 
tion,  but  by  Filiation  :  Therefore,  & V. 

It  may  be  inferred,  2.  That  we  rejeCt  likewife  the. 
Opinion  of  Suarez ,  who  maintains  that  the  Son  is,  and 
is  faid  begotten,  becaufe  he  receives  formally  -  the  laft 
Difference  of  the  divine  Eflence,  viz.  the  actual  Intel¬ 
lection,  which  he  imagines  to  be  the  laft  conftitutive  Dif¬ 
ference  of  the  divine  Eflence ;  the  Reafon  I  have  for 
rejecting  this  Sentiment  is,  becaufe  Generation  does  not 
only  import  a  Similitude  in  a  differential  Degree  ,of  Na¬ 
ture,  but  likewife  in  a  generical  Degree :  And  becaufe 
that  Opinion  fuppofes  a  differential  Degree  of  Nature, 
and  conftitutive  of  the  aCtual  IntellcCtion. 

Notwithftanding  what  Sr.  Auguflin  fays,  lib.  15.  de 
civil,  c .  6.  that  the  Wifdom  of  God  be  nothing  elfe  but 
his  Eflence;  for  he  only  underftands  it  in  a  real  and 
identical,  and  not  in  a  formal  and  virtual  Senfe.  And 
if  you  fay  that  the  IntellcCtion  of  God  is  of  his  Eflence 
precifely  confidered I’ll  anfwer  that  that  is  true  of  the 
radical  IntellcCtion,  but  not  of  the  aCtual. 

But,  fay  you,  is  not  Life  or  actual  Intellect  on ,  one  of 
God's  great  Perfections,  therefore  it  muft  be  his  Difference  ? 

I  anlwer  by  a  Diftin&ion  >  in  the  Affirmative,  if  it  be 
underftood  of  thofe  Perfc&ions,  which  are  like  Proper¬ 
ties  :  And  in  the  Negative,  if  by  Perfections  are  under¬ 
ftood  fubftantial  Perfections.  For  as  in  Man  there  is  a 
radical  IntellcCtion,  which  is  a  fubftantial  Perfection  coi> 
ftituting  Man  ;  and  an  aCtual  IntclleCtion  which  is  in  the 
Manner  of  an  Accident :  Likewife  in  God  there  is  a 
radical  IntellcCtion,  which  is  like  a  fubftantial  Degree, 
conftituting  God;  and  there  is  an  aCtual  Intelle&ion 
which  is  like  a  Property,  and  is  conceived  to  flow  from 
a  fubftantial  Degree. 

It  can  be  infilled,  that  there  is  no  greater  Reafon  why 
the  aCtual  Exiftence  in  God  be  an  cflential  Degree  of 
Being ;  and  the  aCtual  IntclleCtion  not  an  cflential  De¬ 
gree  of  Underftanding  :  Therefore, 

I  anfwer  this  in  denying  the  Major ;  and  the  Reafon 
of  the  Pifparity  is,  that  un Ids  the*  aCtual  Exiftence  was 
cflential  to  the  Degree  of  Being  5  it  would  follow^ that 
it  would  be  as  accidental ;  and  follow  hence,  that  God’s 
Being  fliould  be  reduced  to  an  aCtual  Exiftence  by  ano¬ 
ther  Being:  As  the  Creatures,  becaufe  they  do  not  cxift 
efientialiy,  receive  their  Exiftence  irom  another  ;  and 
how  much  this. is  repugnant  to  rhe  divine  PerleCtion  is 
apparent,  from  what  I  have  faid  in  my  Treat  tie  of  God 
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and  his  Attributes ,  under-  the  Letter  G.  .  But  no  Repug¬ 
nance  follows  from  the  Diftinftion  made  between  radical 
and  aftual  Intelleftion. 

It  is  inferred,  3.  That  we  rejeft  likewife  the  Opinion 
of  Torres  and  others,  who  affirm,  that  the  Proceffion  of 
the  Son  is  called  Generation  rather  than  that  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  ;  becaufe  by  it  the  Son  proceeds  as  an  Image  rc- 
prefenting  the  proper  Charafters  of'  the  Father :  But  the 
Holy  Ghoft  does  not  proceed  in  the  lame  Manner.  The 
Reafon  we  have  for  not  approving  this  Sentiment  is, 
that  the  Ratio  of  Generation  does  not  require  effentially 
fuch  a  Reprefentation  j  but  only  a  Reprefen  tation  and 
Similitude  in  Nature ;  as  it  appears  from  our  Definition 
of  Generation.  And  it  can  even  be  faid,  that  when  the 
Fathers  require  in  general,  in  the  Son,  a  Reprefentation 
of  the  Charadters  of  the  Fathers,  they  only  require  that 
Reprefentation  which  is  according  to  Nature,  and  not 
that  according  to  the  proper  and  perlonal  Charadters  of 
die  Father. 

We’ll  afk  next,  which  are  the  Principles  of  the  divine 
Procejfions  ? 

Before  I  anfwer  this  Queftion,  we  muft  obferve, 
1.  That  by  the  Name  of  Principle  is  underftood  here 
that  whence  fomething  is.  —  2.  That  as  in  human  Things 
we  confider  two  Principles,  viz.  The  Principle  quod ,  or 
which  produces  in  his  Perfon :  And  the  Principle  quo ,  or 
whereby,  either  remote  or  near ;  the  remote  Principle 
is  Nature  itfelf,  and  the  near  is  the  produftive  Power : 
Likewife  in  the  Divinity  we  can  confider  the  fame  Num¬ 
ber  of  Principles. — -We  afk  here,  what  muft  be  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  Divinity  for  the  Principle  quod  of  the  di¬ 
vine  Proceffions  ;  and  what  for  the  Principle  quo,  either 
near  or  remote  ?  Thele  pre-obferved, 

I  anfwer,  dihat  the  principle  quod  of  the  divine  Pro - 
cefjions,  is  the  Perfon  producing ,  v.  gr.  the  Father  is  the 
Principle  quod  of  the  Proceffion  of  the  Son  \  and  the  Father 
and  the  Son  the  Principle  quod  of  the  Proceffion  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft .  The  remote  Principle  quo,  is  the  divine  EJfence , 
and  the  nearest  is  the  Underjtanding  and  Will . 

I  prove  the  firft  Parc  of  my  Anfwer,  viz.  that  the  pro - 
du Stive  Perfon  is  the  Principle  quod,  v.  gr.  the  Father  is  the 
Principle  quod  of  the  Proceffion  of  the  Son ,  and  the  Father 
and  the  Son  the  Principle  quod  of  the  Proceffion  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft :  Becaufe  the  Principle  quod  is  that  to  which  belongs 
the  Virtue  of  producing,  and  which  is  faid  to  produce 
by  itfelf :  But  to  the  Father,  with  refpedt  to  the  Son, 
belongs  the  Virtue  of  producing,  and  the  Father  is  faid  to 
produce  by  himfelf.  Likewife,  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
with  refpeft  to  the  Holy  Ghoft,  are  faid  to  breathe  by 
thcmfelves  :  Therefore,  &c. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  viz.  that  the  divine  EJfence  is 
the  remote  Principle  quo  of  the  divine  Proceffion  ;  becaufe 
that  is  the  remote  Principle  quo  that  produces  fomething, 
if  not  immediately  by  itfelf,  at  leaft  by  other  Principles 
of  which  it  is  the  Root,  as  it  appears  from  the  Example 
of  human  Nature  ;  for  by  the  generative  Power  whereof 
it  is  the  Root,  it  reaches  the  Generation  of  Man  :  But 
the  divine  Nature,  if  not  immediately  by  itfelf,  at  leaft 
by  fome  other  Principles,  whereof  it  is  the  Root,  reaches 
the  divine  Efiencc  ;  therefore,  &c. 

I  prove  the  third  Part,  viz.  that  the  ?iear  Principle  quo 
of  the  divine  Proceffions ,  is  the  divine  Undcrflanding  and 
l Fill .  Which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and 
by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  John  i.  In  the  Beginning  was  the 
Word ,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God.  And  1  Johnv.  For  there  arc  three  that  bear  Re¬ 
cord  in  Heaven ,  the  Father ,  the  Word ,  and  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  Where  the  Son  is  called  Word  \  but  the  Word 
has  the  Underftandmg  or  intellective  Power  for  his  im¬ 
mediate  Principle  :  Therefore,  —  And  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  Rom.  v.  and  xv,  is  particularly  called  Charity  ; 
and  to  it  as  to  a  Caufc,  the  created  Charity  is  attributed  \ 
anti  thus  he  is  underftood  to  be  an  uncreated  Charity, 
and  confcqueiuly  proceeding  from  the  Will. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Chryfoflom ,  lib.  7.  The- 
fa  nr.  c.  1.  and  St.  lUfil  on  this  of  John  i.  In  the  Begin¬ 
ning  was  the  Word.  Why,  fays  he,  the  Word?  That 
what  proceeds  from  the  Mind  may  be  underjlood.  By  St. 
Cyril,  The  Son,  fays  lit*,  is  called  Word  and  Wiflom,  be¬ 
caufe  he  is  immediately ,  and  indivifibly  from  the  Under  - 
Ji  auding* 


By  Reafon,  becaufe  the  Underftar.ding  and  Win 
that  whereby  the  Suppofitum  produces  immediately  T 
Terms.  For  the  Underftanding  is  that  where L 
Father  produces  immediately  the  Son,  which  for  rf  * 
called  the  Word.  John  i.  and  Apocalyp.  1  -  he 
called  Wifdom.  Prov.  viii.  and  Ecclef  xxiv.  the 
Hebr.  i.  for  the  Ratio  of  Image  belongs  properly  to T’ 
Underftanding;  for  the  Knowledge  of  the  UmleiP-Jf 
ing  is  by  the  Affimulation  of  the  Underftandino  w;h" 
the  Objeft,  and  by  an  exprefied  vital  Species.  The\y  u 
is  that  whereby  the  Father  and  Son  produce  the  Hob 
Ghoft,  whereby  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  commonly  called 
Love  and  Charity  of  God. 

This  is  confirmed  from  that  unlefs  the  Son 
proceed  by  the  Underftanding,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  h 
the  Will,  we  could  not  explain  why  the  Proceflion 
the  Son  fhould  be  rather  called  a  Generation  than  t)  ° 

of  the  Holy  Ghoft;  nor  fay  why  the  Holy  Ghoft  niouhl 
be  called  Love  rather  than  the  Son  ;  likewife  why 

ffiould  be  rather  two  Proceffions  than  one  ;  and  wl  C 
not  more  than  two.  ^ 

From  what  we  have  faid  it  is  eafily  inferred  how  muc? 
our  Sentiment  differs  from  that  of  Durand ,  who  pretend" 
that  the  proximum  Principle  quo,  of  the  divine  Proctf 
fions  is  the  divine  Nature  as  fecund,  and  not  the  Under- 
(landing  and  Will ;  which  Sentiment  is  very  neara.JFi 
to  Error,  and  dangerous  in  the  Faith. 

It  is  objected,  that  what  is  common  to  all  the  Perfons 
is  not  a  Principle  of  Production  ;  otherwife  each  divine 
Perfon  ihould  be  faid  generating  and  fpirating  ;  but  the 
Underftanding  and  Will  are  common  to  all  the  divine 
Perfons,  fince  each  of  them  is  intelligent  and  willina  • 
Therefore,  SAc. 

I  anfwer  by  a  Diftinftion  of  the  major  ;  in  the  Affir¬ 
mative,  if  what’s  common  be  not  confidered  as  having 
fome  Adjunct,  _  v.  gr.  a  Relation  to  the  Term  •,  but  in 
the  Negative,  if  it  be  confidered  as  having  fome  Ad¬ 
junct,  v.  gr.  the  aforefaid  Relation.  To  the  minor,  I 
fay,  that  it  is  true  that  the  Underftanding  and  Will  Ire 
common  to  the  three  Perfons,  when  they  have  a  fmgle 
Relation  to  the  ObjeCt  known  and  willed  ;  but  it  muft; 
be  confefied  that  they  are  not  common,  when  befides 
that  Relation  to  the  ObjeCt,  they  have  likewife  another 
Relation,  viz.  to  the  Term  produced. 

From  this  Anfwer  it  is  inferred,  that  thefe  two  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  divine  Proceffions,  viz.  the  Biftion  which 
is  an  Aft  of  the  Underftanding  ;  and  Spiration ,  which 
is  an  Aft  of  the  Will,  are  notional  Afts. 

If  I  be  asked,  whether  they  be  diftinft  from  the  ef- 
fential  Intelleftion  and  Volition  ?  I’ll  anfwer,  that  they 
are  only  diftinguifhed  as  the  including  and  included ; 
for  the  Diftion  and  Spiration  import  and  include  Intel- 
Icftion  and  Volition,  but  are  not  included  in  the  efien- 
tial  Intelleftion  and  Volition  ;  fince  befides  Intelleftion 
and  Volition,  they  import  fomething  clfe,  which  is  not 
included  in  the  often  tial  Intelleftion  and  Volition,  viz. 
a  Relation  to  the  Term  produced. 

From  this  I’ll  pafs  to  the  divine  Relations',  aficing  firft: 
what ,  and  how  many  there  are  Relations  in  general  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  1.  That  Relation ,  taken  in  gene • 
raj,  is  that  the  whole  Being  thereof  is  to  refer  the  Sul  jell  in 
which  it  is,  to  another  as  to  a  Term. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  Relation  confidered  in  general,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  fever al ;  and  particularly ,  1 .  Into  a  real  Rela¬ 
tion,  and  a  Relation  of  Reafon.  2.  Into  a  tranfcenJnnt , 
and  a  categorical. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part,  or  firft  Divifion  of  Relation  into 
real,  and  Relation  of  Reafon.  Becaufe  Relation  is  either 
that  which  imports  an  Habit  of  fomething  to  another 


indcpcndantJy  of  the  Operation  of  the  Underftanding, 
and  thus  is  real,  as  v.gr.  the  Relation  of  the  Image  to 
the  Original  :  Or  is  that  Habit  of  fomething  to  another, 
which  is  only  imagined  in  the  Mind,  and  has  no  Reality 
on  the  Part  of  the  Thing,  and  that  is  a  Relation  ol  Rea- 
Ion,  fuch  is  the  Relation  of  .the  Species  to  the  Genus, 

and  of  the  Predicate  to  the  Subjeft. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  or  the  fecond  Divifion  ol 

Relation,  which  is  into  travfccmlental,  and  category  a), 

or  prcdic amcntal ;  becaufe  Relation  is  cither  that  which 

con  (ids  in  the  cftential  Habit  of  a  Thing  to  another 

and  thus  is  tranjccndental,  fuch  is  the  Relation  c‘;i' 

J  Matter 
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Matter  to  the  Form  of  the  Creature  to  God,  and  of  the 
power  to  its  Effect. 

If  I  be  afked,  Why  it  is  called  T ranfcen dental  ?  I’ll  an- 
fwer,  that  it  is  called  \ Tranfcendcntal ,  becaufe  it  is  not 
conhned  within  the  Limits  of  a  tingle  Category,  but 
runs  through  feveral  Categories  ;  for  Matter  is  in  the 
predicament  of  Subfiance,  and  Power  in  the  Predica¬ 
ment  of  Quality.  Or  Relation  is  that  which  confiffs  in 
a  certain  accidental  Habit  of  a  Thing  to  another,  and 
the  whole  Being  thereof  depends  from  another,  and  thus 
is  a  categorical  or  predicamental  Relation ;  fuch  is  Pater¬ 
nity,  the  whole  thereof  depends  from  the  Son,  to  whom 
it  refers  the  Fathers. 

From  this  Definition  of  both  Relations ,  is  inferred  a 
double  Difference  between  them.  i.  That  the  tranfeen- 
dental  Relation  is  effential  to  the  Subject,  and  infeparable 
from  it ;  but  the  categorical ,  accidental,  and  l’eparablc. 
2.  That  the  tranfeendental  does  not  require  neccfiarily 
tliat  its  Term  fhould  cxift  actually,  as  it  appears  from 
the  Example  of  the  Power  of  generating,  for  though  it 
ihould  be  reduced  to  Aflion,  it  would  notwithftanding 
retain  always  a  Relation  to  it :  But  the  categorical  re¬ 
quires  a  Term  actually  exifting,  as  it  appears  from  the 
Example  of  the  Relation  which  the  Image  has  to  its 
Original  •,  for  that  Relation  of  both  Extremes  requires 

an  Exiltence. 

I  anfwer,  3.  That  Relation ■  conftdered  in  a  more  parti¬ 
cular  Manner ,  viz.  as  it  is  in  God ,  is  of  two  Sorts ,  viz.  one 
ad  intra,  and  the  other  ad  extra.  Becaufe  the  divine 
Relation  is  either  that,  which  in  God  has  a  Subject  and 
Term,  and  thus  is  ad  extra ,  fuch  is  the  Relation  ot  the 
Father  to  the  Son,  and  of  the  Father  and  Son  to  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  and  vice  verfd  ;  or  is  that  the  Term  there¬ 
of  is  without  God,  and  that  is  ad  extra ,  fuch  is  the  Re¬ 
lation  of  the  Creator. 

But  the  Relation  which  is  ad  extra ,  is  fubdivided  into 
that  of  Origin,  and  that  which  is  not  of  Origin  ;  for  it 
is  either  that  which  is  founded  on  the  Production  either 
a6tive  or  paffive,  and  has  an  Analogy  with  the  created 
Relation,  which  is  founded  on  the  Adion  and  Pafiion, 
and  thus  is  a  Relation  of  Origin  ;  or  is  that,  which  tho* 
it  be  in  God,  is  not,  notwithftanding,  founded  on  the 
Production,  either  active  or  paffive,  fuch  is  the  Relation 
of  Similitude  and  Equality  between  the  divine  Perfons. 

Note,  En  paffant ,  that  we  are  to  treat  here  of  that 

Relation  only  which  is  ad  intra ,  and  particularly  of 

that  of  Origin.  Therefore  thefe  pre-obferv’d. 


We’ll  afk,  If 9  and  how  many  real  Relations  there 
are  in  the  Divinity ,  and  whether  they  he  all  Perfections  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  1.  That  there  are  in  God  certain 
real  Relations  between  the  Perfons  *,  which  1  prove  by  the 
Scripture,  the  Councils,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture  ;  which  call  the  divine  Perfons  by  the 
relative  Names  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  Matt . 
the  Jail  Chapter.  For  it  is  certain,  that  the  Father  is  the 
Father  of  fomc  Son,  and  the  Son  the  Son  of  fome  Fa¬ 
ther.  It  appears,  likcwife,  ef  the  Holy  Ghoft,  that  he  is 
from  fome  Spi ration,  fince  he  proceeds  by  Love,  he 
imports  a  Relation  to  his  Principle,  or  chat  Love  is  of 
jonu-lxidy  that  loves. 

1-v  the  Council*,  particularly  the  fecond  o f  Toledo,  who 
ft)  >  in  his  ConfelTion  of  Faith,  that  the  divine  Perfons 
are  icfcrred  to  one  another  by  Relations.  And  by  that 
oj  Lorcnce,  Scfs .  18.  where  John  the  Theologian ,  fpeak- 
ir.:-  mr  the  Latin. r,  fays,  that  it  is  certain  among  all  the 
L'uv'ors,  that  the  lble  Relation  multiply  the  divine 

PiTlm.s. 

i  v  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguftin ,  Lib.  5.  de 
Trnr.i  r.  5.  where  lie  lays,  that  the  Father  and  Son  arc 
nm  i!:u.  called  according  to  their Subftance,  or  abfolutc 
ILifM-  i ait  according  to  their  relative  Being. 

1'v  K<  a  ion  ;  bccaule  the  divine  Perfons  are  diftinguifh- 
cd  n\i!!y  between  them  lei  ves,  as  we  have  proved  alrea¬ 
dy  :  i  *.i  they  arc  not  really  diftinguiihed  but  by  real  Re- 
huir.i)  f;nre  they  are  not  diftinguiflicd  between  them- 
h  'V(  l'  i-y  f  he  divine  Efiencc,  which  is  common  to  all  the 
Ikdon.'  ;  ..'u. 1 1  then.*  is  no  other  Foundation  of  a  real 
i -fill ini":. mi  between  the  faid  divine  Perfons  :  Whence 
H  io!t(AV' ,  1h.1t  no  Body  dares  to  fay,  without  rendering 
fi--d.il  Julp.eel  ol  Salellianifin^  that  God  is  Father  only, 
V  u .  J I. 


or  that  the  Son  is  Son  only,  according  to  Reafon,  and  not' 
according  to  the  Thing,  i.  e.  mentally,  and  not  really.’ 

It  is  objected,  that  according  to  the  Philofbphers,  all 
real  Relation  fuppofes  two  Extreams  really  diftind  be¬ 
tween  them  :  But  the  divine  Relations,  viz.  Paternity 
and  Filiation,  do  not  fuppofe,  bur  confticutc  two  Ex¬ 
treams  really  diftinct  between  them;  becaufe  the  Father 
and  Son  are  no  other  wife  diftinguiflicd  than  by  thole 
Relations:  Therefore  the  divine  Relations,  viz.  Pater¬ 
nity  and  Filiation,  are  not  real. 

I  anfwer  by  a  Diftindion  of  the  Major,  in  the  Affir¬ 
mative. 9  in  the  Things  created  ;  and  in  the  Negative ,  in 
the  divine.  The  Reafon  of  this  Diftindion  is  taken  from 
that  created  Relations  are  Accidents ;  therefore  it  is  not 
furp fifing,  if  they  fuppofe  Subjects  in  which  they  are 
inherent,  and  real  Subjects,  if  the  Relations  be  real,  and 
even  require  fubjeds  real: ter  diftind,  if  they  be  oppofecl 
really,  fince  Things  really  oppofed,  cannot  be  in  the 
fame  Subjed.  But  the  divine  Relations  are  Subftances, 
and  not  Accidents ;  therefore  do  not  fuppofe  Subjeds  to 
which  they  are  inherent,  but  fubfift  by  themfelves,  and 
are  diftinguiihed  by  themfelves. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  there  are  four  Relations  of  Origin 
in  the  Divinity ,  viz.  Paternity ,  Filiation ,  active  Spira • 
tion,  and  paffive  Spiration.  Becaufe  there  are  only  two 
Proceflions  in  the  Divinity,  each  whereof  has  two  op- 
pofite  Refpeds,  viz.  of  the  proceeding  to  his  Principle, 
and  of  the  Principle  to  his  proceeding  Term  :  Therefore 
there  are  onlv  four  Relations  of  Origin. 

It  is  objeded,  that  if  there  were  four  Relations  in 
the  Divinity,  there  Ihould  be  four  Things,  four  real 
Beings  in  God  :  Which  cannot  be  faid  without  Abfur- 
dity  ;  therefore,  &jV. 

I  anfwer  by  denying  the  Major ;  becaufe  tho’  every  one 
of  them  be  real  ;  every  one  oi  them,  notwithftanding,  is 
not  diftinguifhed  really  from  the  other ;  for  the  adive 
Spiration  is  not  diftinguiihed  really  from  Paternity  and 
Filiation,  as  the  Effence  is  not  diftinguiihed  really  from 
the  three  Perfons,  though  the  Effence  be  real,  and  the 
Perfons  real.  Whence  we  do  not  fay  chat  they  are  four 
Things,  but  three  only.  For  rhere  only  is  a  Multipli¬ 
cation  of  Things,  where  a  real  Diftindion  is  found. 

I  anfwer,  3.  That  every  one  of  the  faid  Relations,  as 
well  according  to  their  being  in,  as  according  to  their  being 
ad,  are  Perfections ,  though  not  J imply  ftmple . 

I  prove  the  firft  Part,  viz.  that  the  faid  Relations , 
conftdered  according  to  their  being  in,  are  Perfections ;  be¬ 
caufe  thus  confider’d,  they  are  certain  hypoftatical  Forms 
terminating  the  divine  Nature,  it  matters  not  whether 
they  be  diftind  from  the  divine  Nature  or  nor,  they  are 
always  real  Perfection. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  viz.  that  confidcAd according 
to  their  being  ad,  they  are  Perfections  likewife.  Becaufe 
it  is  the  Sentiment  of  the  Fathers,  and  particularly  of  Sc. 
Cyril 9  Lib.  1.  Thefaur.  c.  6.  where  he  fays,  that  the  Fa¬ 
ther  is  perfed,  not  only  as  God,  but  likcwife  as  Father. 
It  is  alio  the  Sentiment  of  John  Damafcenus,  Lib.  1.  de 
fide 9  c.  11.  where  he  calls  Perfedjons  the  perforial  Pro¬ 
perties  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  And  becaufe  that  which  has  the  Ratio  of  a  true 
Being,  has,  likewife,  fome  Perfection,  fince  by  his  Per¬ 
fection  he  is  cftablifhed  in  the  Ratio  of  fuch  a-  Being  : 
But  the  Relations  of  Origin  confidcr'd  likewife,  ac-N 
cording  to  their  being  ad,  have  the  Ratio  ot  a  true  Be¬ 
ing,  fince  confider’d  thus,  they  are  real ;  therefore  they 
are  Perfections.  I  prove  the  third  Part,  viz.  that  tho * 
thofe  Relations  be  Perfections ,  they  are  not  notwithftanding 
Perfections  f imply  ftmple.  Becaufe  Perfections,  fimply 
fimplc,  according  to  St.  An  film ,  in  the  Mcnologinm ,  are 
fuch  as  are  better  than  thole  which  are  oppofed  to  them, 
and  which  do  not  exclude  from  the  Subjed  in  which  they 
are,  an  equal  Perfection,  but  are  compatible  with  it: 
But  the  Pcrfodions  of  the  Relations  are  not  fo :  For, 
v.  gr.  the  Paternity  is  not  better  than  the  Filiation  which 
is  oppofed  to  it,  and  expels  it  from  the  Subjed  in  which 
it  is,  becaufe  it  is  not  compatible  with  it  in  the  fame 
Subjed,  Therefore  the  Periedions  of  the  Relations  are 
not  limply  fimple. — What  are  they  then  ?  they  are  only 
fimplc  Perfed  ions. —  If  I  be  afked,  what's  ttmlcrjlood  by 
fuch  Perfections  ?  I'll  anfwer,  that  by  them  are  under- 
ftood,  cither  diofc  tfhich  have  fomething  of  Jmper- 
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fedtion  ;  or  thofe  which  exclude  an  equal  or  a  greater 
Perfection  from  the  Subject  they  are  in.  But  I  niuft  not 
be  underftood  in  this  Place,  as  if  I  called  the  Perfections 
of  the  divine  Relations  fimple,  becaufe  they  have  fome- 
thing  of  Imperfection  j  fince  1  call  them  fimple,  only 
becaufe  they  exclude  an  equal  or  greater  Perfection 
from  the  SubjeCt  they  are  in,  and  are  incompatible 
with  it. 

I  may  be  afked  here,  which  is  the  Foundation  of  fuch 
Relations  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  DiCtion  and  Spiration,  or 
what  is  the  fame,  notional  IntelleCtion,  and  notional 
Volition,  are  commonly  eftablifhed  for  Foundation  of 
thofe  Relations  \  becaufe,  in  fome  Meafure,  we  muft 
reafon  of  the  divine  Relations  of  Origin,  as  we  do  of 
the  created  :  But  the  created  Relations  are  founded  on 
ACtion  ;  therefore,  (Ac. 

We’ll  afk  next.  If-,  and  how  the  divine  Relations  are 
diftinguiftjed ,  either  between  themfelves ,  or  from  the  Ejfence , 
and  from  the  ejfential  Attributes  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  the  divine  Relations ,  at  leaf 
thofe  which  are  of  Origin ,  are  really  difiinguiftjed  between 
themfelves .  Becaufe  thofe  Things  are  really  diftinguifli- 
ed  between  themfelves,  between  which  there  is  fome  real 
Oppofition  ;  but  between  the  divine  Relations,  and 
even 'thofe  which  are  of  Origin,  there  is  fome  real  Op¬ 
pofition  ;  for  it  is  of  the  Ratio  of  every  Relation  that 
there  fhould  be  a  relative  Oppofition  between  the  relative 
Terms  ;  therefore  the  divine  Relations  are  diftinguiflied 
really  between  themfelves  :  And  thus  Paternity  is  diftin- 
guifhed  really  from  Filiation,  and  Jikewife  the  aCtive 
Spiration  from  the  paffive. 

Notwithflanding  that  the  aCtive  Spiration  be  not  di- 
Ainguifhed  really  from  Paternity  and  Filiation  •,  becaufe 
the  active  Relation  has  no  Oppofition  with  thofe  two 
Relations,  as  it  has  with  the  paffive  Spiration. 

I  confirm  this  by  the  Council  of  Later  an,  held  under 
Innocent  III.  which  Cap.  Damnamtis ,  forbids  admitting  a 
Quaternity  of  Things  in  the  Divinity;  and  it  would  be 
a  Quaternity,  if  the  aCtive  Spiration  was  difhingui filed 
from  Paternity  and  Filiation  ;  therefore,  (Ac. 

It  is  objeCled  againft:  my  Anfwer,  that  the  Things 
which  are  the  fame  with  one  Third,  are  the  fame  be¬ 
tween  themfelves  ;  but  the  divine  Relations  are  the  fame 
Thing  with  the  divine  EfTence  as  with  a  Third  ;  for  the 
divine  EfTence  is  really  the  Paternity,  Filiation,  and 
paffive  Spiration  :  Therefore  they  are  not  really  diftin- 
guifhed  between  themfelves. 

To  which  I  anfwer  by  a  Diftindtion  of  the  major,  viz. 
in  the  Affirmative,  in  Things  created  and  finite ;  and 
in  the  Negative  with  regard  to  the  Myftery  of  the  blcfied 
Trinity.  The  Reafon  of  the  Negation  is,  that  the  di¬ 
vine  Relations  have  an  Oppofition  between  themfelves, 
wherefore  they  cannot  be  mutually  identified,  tho’  they 
have  no  Oppofition  with  the  EfTence,  and  therefore  are 
identified  with  it. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  the  divine  Relations  are  not  diftbh 
guifhed  really  from  the  divine  Ejfence ,  and  from  the  cjj'ential 
Attributes ,  but  virtually  only .  Which  Anfwer  is  fuflicient- 
Jy  proved  in  my  Treatife  of  God,  and  of  the  divine  At¬ 
tributes  under  the  Letter  G. 

I  may  be  afked  here,  Whether  the  Attributes ,  either 
abfolute  or  relative ,  include  the  Ejfence  in  their  Conception 
and  Miff  on. 

To  which  I  anfwer  by  a  Diftinftion  :  In  the  Affirma¬ 
tive,  in  an  identical  Senfe  ;  and  in  the  Negative ,  in  a 
virtual  Senfe. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part  of  my  Anfwer,  viz.  that  they  in¬ 
clude  it  in  an  identical  Safe ,  becaufe  Sr.  /lugufttn  infi- 
nuates  it,  Ub.  6.  dc  I'rin.  c.  io.  in  thefe  Words  :  I  hey  arc 
/Ingle,  fays  he,  in  the  fugle ,  and  all  in  the  Jingle,  and 
fngle  in  all ,  and  all  in  all ,  and  one  All  \  and  becaufe  the 
Eflencc  and  all  the  Attributes,  either  abfolute  or  relative, 
are  one  and  the  fame  very  fimple  Entity,  in  an  identical 
Senfe,  fincc  they  have  no  UillinfUon  between  themfelves 
from  the  Part  of  the  Thing. 

I  prove  the  fccond  Part,  viz.  that  the  Attributes,  either 
abfolute  or  relative ,  do  not  include  the  Ejfence  when  con¬ 
ceived  virtually,  nor  vieij/im.  By  what  I  have  faid  on 
this  Subject,  in  my  Treadle  of  God  and  his  Attributes, 
where  1  have  taken  Notice  of'  various  Kinds  of  Diftinc- 
tion3,  and  of  thofe  wiiicii  arc  cffcntially  included  in  the 


EfTence  of  God,  and  of  the  Predicability  of  die  Att  • 
butes.  * 

.  From  this  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Number  of  Snbfdancn 
Per  finalities,  and  likewife  to  the  Number  of 
Eutilies ,  and  Things  in  God.  A  Iking  fir  it,  ^bet  fa¬ 
ther  e  be  only  three  Subf fiances  in  the  Divinity,  and  tkor- 
r  dative  \  and  whether  there  be  not  likewife  an  abfolute  one? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  i.  That  there  are  only  three  dd 
f fiances  or  Perfonalities  in  God,  and  thofe  relative. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part,  viz.  that  there  are  three 
fftences  in  God\  becaufe  the  Councils  infinuate  it,  and 
particularly  the  fecond  of  Confiantinople ,  Can.  8.  Anatb  " 
where  we  read  thefe  Words :  Whoever  does  not  confer 
that  one  Deity  is  to  be  adored  in  three  Subfiftences  or 
fins ,  let  him  be  Anathema. .■  The  fame  Thing  is  found 
though  in  different  Terms,  in  the  fecond  Epiftleof  P0t  l 
Agathon ,  approved  by  the  third  Council  of  Confiantinople 
Aft.  8.  where  it  is  faid,  that  the  hypoftatical  Union  is 
made  in  the  Subfiftence,  wherefore  it  is  called  hypofta- 
tica)  ;  and  becaufe,  as  we  have  proved  in  the  Beginning- 
of  this  Treatife,  there  are  in  this  Myftery  three  Perfons 
in  one  EfTence,  and  therefore  three  Perfonalities  or  Sub- 
fiftences  ;  for  the  Pcrfons  are  formally  conlliuirccl  bv 
the  Subfiftences  in  the  Ratio  of  the  fubfi fling  ;  and  in 
theMyflery  of  the  bleifcd  Trinity  the  Concrete  or  con- 
flituted,  fubflantively  taken,  are  not  multiplied,  uniefs 
the  Forms  whereby  they  are  conflituted  be  multiplied. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  viz.  that  thofe  three  Snbftfimcts 
or  Perfonalities  which  are  in  God  are  relative.  Becaufe 
there  is  no  abfolute  Subfiftence  in  God,  as  I’ll  prove 
hereafter  ;  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Myftery  of  the  In¬ 
carnation,  in  which  that  of  Subfiftence  of  the  Word 
which  terminates  both  Naures,  viz.  the  divine  and  the 
human,  is.  not  abfolute  and  eflential,  otherwife  it  would 
be  common  to  the  three  Perfons,  and  it  could  be  inferred 
hence'  that  they  were  all  three  incarnated,  which  is  an 
Herefy. 

I  prove  the  third  Part,  viz.  that  there  are  no  more  nor 
no  lefs  than  three  Pet  fins  ;  becaufe  fuppofe  that  there 
are  two  Proceffions  properly  faid  in  God,  it  follows  that 
there  are  no  lefs  than  three  Perfons,  for  there  muft  be 
firft  one  to  produce  the  fecond,  and  a  firft  and  fecond 
together  to  produce  a  third.  And  fuppofe  that  there 
be  no  more  than  two  Proceffions,  it  follows  that  there 
are  no  more  than  three  Perfons,  the  firft  to  produce  the 
fecond,  and  the  fame  firft  and  fecond  together  to  pro¬ 
duce-  a  third  ;  becaufe  there  is  but  one  Term  of  one  im¬ 
manent  divine  Proceffion,  exhaufting  the  productive 
Faculty  of  that  Power  whereby  it  is  produced,  fince  the 
Term  produced  is  as  infinite  as  the  productive  Power. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  beftdes  thofe  three  relative  Subfiftences 
above-mentioned ,  there  is  no  abfolute  one  in  God:  Becaufe 
a  Perfon  properly  faid,  conflitute  a  Perfon  in  an  intel¬ 
lectual  Nature  ;  for  what  makes  the  compleat  intel¬ 
lectual  Nature  fubfift,  the  fame  Thing  conftitutes  the 
Perfon :  But  there  is  no  abfolute  Perfon  in  God,  other- 
wife  there  would  be  four  Perfons,  againft  what  has  been 
defined  by  the  Church :  Therefore  there  is  no  abfolute 
Subfiftence  in  God,  but  only  three  relative  ones. 

This  Sentiment  is  confirmed  from  that  if  bcfules  the 
relative  Subfiftences ,  and  antecedently  to  the  others, 
there  was  fome  abfolute  Subfiftence,  it  would  be  incon¬ 
ceivable  how  the  divine  Efiencc  could  be  communicated 
bcfidcs  to  the  three  divine  Perfons,  fince  that  abfolute 
Subfiftence  would  -  render  the  divine  Nature  incommuni¬ 
cable  to  another  as  to  a  Suppofitum.  Or  certainly  it 
could  not  have  the  Ratio  of  a  proper  Subfiftence,  fince 
it  is  of  the  Ratio  of  a  Subfiftence  as  fuch,  and  cunfc* 
qucntly  of  the  Ratio  of  a  divine  Subfiftence,  to  render 
the  Nature  incommunicable  to  another  as  to  a  Suppo¬ 
fitum  :  But  it  is  of  Faith,  that  it  is  communicable,  and 
is  communicated  to  all  the  three  Perfons ;  therefore  it 
muft  be  inferred,  that  bcfidcs  thofe  three  relative  Sub¬ 
fiftences,  which  conflitute  the  Perfons  in  God,  and  an¬ 
tecedently  to  them,  there  is  no  abfolute  Subfiflcncc.  ^ 

It  is  objected,  i.  That  it  is  not  of  the  Ratio  of  a  Sob* 

fiftence  as  fuch,  to.  render  the  Nature  incommunicable  to 

another  as  to  a  Suppofitum,  otherwife  it  fhould  become 

each  Subfiflcncc  •,  for  what  becomes  the  fuperior  clkntui  - 

Jy,  becomes  likewife  the  inferiors :  But  that  does  not 

become  each  Subfiftence,  fince  it  does  not  become  t  ie 

Subfiftence  of  the  Father,  the  Subfiftence  of  the  HUier 

not 
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not  hindering  the  divine  Nature  From  being  communi¬ 
cable,  fince.  it  is  adtuaily  communicated  to  the  Son  : 

Therefore,  tftc. 

To  which  I  anfwer.  by  denying  the  Major;  and  fay 
that  that  becomes  likewife  the  Subfiftence  of  the  Father  ; 
for  though  the  Subfiftence  of  the  Father  in  the  Divinity 
hoes  not  hinder  the  divine  Nature  which  is  in  the  Father 
from  being  communicated,  viz.  to  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  as  I  have  proved  it  when  I  have  treated  of  the 
divine  Fecundity,  and  divine  Procefiions  ;  it  hinders  not¬ 
wit  hftand  in  g,  the  divine  Nature  as  affedted  by  the  Per- 
fonality  of  the  Father,  from  being  communicable.  For 
the  Father  neither  does,  nor  can  communicate  his  Sub¬ 
fiftence  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghoft.  There¬ 
fore,  tie. 

It  is  objedted,  2.  That  no  Perfedtion  is  to  be  denied 
to  the  Divinity  ;  and  that  an  abfolute  Subfiftence  being 
a  perfection  ;  it  fliould  be  admitted  in  the  Divinity. 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  no  Perfection  excluding  an 
^perfection,  ought  to  be  denied  to  die  Divinity ;  but 
not  otherwife,  and  an  abfolute  Subfiftence  being  not  a 
perfection  which  excludes  all  Imperfection  5  it  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  in  the  Divinity.  That  an  abfolute 
Subfiftence  does  not  exclude  all  Imperfection,  appears 
from  that  it  is  needlefs,  and  what  it  could  do,  is  fupplied 
by  the  relative  Subfiftences  ;  and  becaufe  it  would  intro¬ 
duce  fomething  repugnant  in  God,  by  rendering,  and 
not  rendering  the  Nature  incommunicable.  It  would 
render  the  Nature  incommunicable,  for  that’s  the  Office 
of  a  Subfiftence ;  it  would  not  render  it,  becaufe  it  would 
be  communicated  to  the  relative  Subfiftences,  and  thus 
would  become  a  Term,  fo  as  to  be  notvvithftanding  ter¬ 


minated  further. 

It  is  objected,  3.  That  a  created  Nature  exifts  before 
it  has  its  Faculties  to  operate,  and  produce  a  Term  : 
Therefore  likewife,  the  divine  Nature  fubfifts  before  the 
divine  Procefiions  are  cftablilhed  ;  and  as  it  cannot  fubfift 
firft  but  by  an  abfolute  Subfiftence  :  There  muft  be  then 
an  abfolute  Subfiftence  in  God. 

I  anfwer  this,  by  denying  the  Conference  ;  the  Reafon 
of  the  Difparity  is,  that  the  Faculties,  Operations,  and 
Terms  of  Operations  of  a  created  Nature  are  Accidents, 
whence  it  is  not  furprizing  if  a  created  Nature  fubfifts 
before  it  has  its  Faculties,  Operations,  and  Terms  of 
Operations  ;  for  a  Thing  muft  be  compleated  fubftantially 
before  it  has  its  Accidents.  But  in  the  Divinity  the  Fa¬ 
culties,  Operations,  and  Terms  of  Operations  are  Sub- 
ftances,  and  thus  do  not  fuppofe  a  previous  Subfiftence 
of  the  divine  Nature  ;  for  who  could  believe  that  a  Sub¬ 
fiftence  precedes  a  Subftance  which  it  terminates  ? 

Wc’li  afk  next.  If  befides  the  abfolute  Exiftcnce ,  which 
is  in  God ,  there  are  alfo  three  relative  Ex  fences  ♦,  and 
whether  the  three  Per  fens  can  be  fetid  three  Beings ,  three 
‘ Things ,  and  three  Unities  ? 

Before  I  anfwer  this  Qucftion,  we  muft  obferve  that 
it  is  not  a  Iked  here,  whether  there  be  an  abfolute  Exift- 
ence  in  God,  fince  I  have  proved  fufficiently  that  there 
is,  in  my  Tread fe  of  God  and  his  Attributes,  otherwife 
it  could  not  be  conceived  how  there  could  be  an  Eternity 
and  an  abfolute  Immcnfity,  which  fuppofes  God  exiftent. 
But  the  Qucftion  is,  whether  there  be  three  relative  Exift- 
ences  in  God ?  Thefc  pre-obferved, 

I  anfwer  1.  That  there  are  not  three  relative  Ex  fences 
in  God  *,  for  the  Manner  of  exifting  does  not  add  a  new 
Exiftcnce  to  the  Thing  which  it  modifies,  as  it  appears 
from  various  Examples.  Human  Nature,  v .  gr .  whe¬ 
ther  it  exifts  by  itfelf,  as  in  us,  or  in  another  as  in 
Chrift,  docs  not  acquire  a  new  Exiftcnce,  but  only  a  new 
Manner  of  exifting  :  But  the  divine  Subfi fiances  are  the 
Manner  ol  God’s  Exiftcnce  :  Therefore  they  do  not  add 
a  new  Exiftcnce^  but  modify,  only,  the  abfolute  Exift- 


encc  of  God.  Whence  it  is  not  furprifing  if  the  antient 
Fathers  make  no  Mention  of  relative  Kxiftences  in  God. 


Which  Sentiment  I  confirm  by  this  reafoning:  Be¬ 
caufe  if  there  were  three  relative  Kxillcnccs  really  diftindb 
in  God,  there  would  be  likewife  three  Durations  really 
dillind,  fince  each  Exiftcnce  lias  its  Duration,  as  Dura¬ 
tion  being  nothing  die  but  a  Continuation  of  Exiftcnce  ; 
ami  thus  it  would  follow  that  there  were  three  Eternities, 
and  conlequcntly  three  Eternals,  ns  there  are  three  Perfons, 
bt'caufe  of  the  three  divine  Pcrlonalitics :  and  to  admit 
three  Eternals,  is  againll  this  of  St.  Athanafm  in  his  Sym¬ 


bol,  not  three  Eternals ,  but  one  Eternal ,  which  muft  be 
underftood  fubftantively. 

.  I  anfwer  2.  That'1 the  three  Perfons  in  God  can  be  called 
.three  Things  not  J imply. ,  but  with  Addition ,  and  relatively. 
Becaufe  the  ancient  Fathers  infinuate  it,  particularly 
St.  Auguftin ,  lib.  i;  de  doSl.  Chrift.  Where  he  lays,  that 
the  Father  and  the- Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  are  three 
Things  to  be  enjoy’d  ;  and  Sc.  Anfelmus ,  lib .  de  incur - 
nat.verbi ,  c.  3.  where  he  fpeaks  thus,  Nothing  forbids 
calling  the  two  Perfons  ’ the  Father ,  and  the  Son ,.  two 
Things  ;  and  becaufe,  unlefs  the  three  Perfons  were  three 
Things,  they  could  not  be  diftinguifh’d  between  them 
really  >  but  they  are  diftinguifhed  really  :  Therefore  they 
are  three  Things. 

But  I  have  faid,  not  fmiply,  but  with  Addition  and  re¬ 
latively ,  to  give  to  underftand,  that  though  they  are 
faid  three  Things,  they  are  noewithftanding  but  one  in 
Efience ;  and  they  differ  in  that  from  the  Things  created 
which  if  they  be  fuppofed  to  be  feveral,  can  be  faid  fim- 
ply  feveral,  fince  they  can  be  in  no  one  Thing,  at  leaft 
a  fingular  one,  one  and  the  fame  Thing. 

.  I  anfwer,  3.  That  the  three  divine  Perfons  can  be  faid 
three  Things 3  but  with  Addition  and  relatively.  Becaufe 
thefe  Terms  Thing  and  Being ,  and  even  one,  true ,  God, 
are  tranfcendental  Terms,  which,  in  fome  Manner  re¬ 
ciprocate  ;  and  this  is  true,  whether  the  Exiftences  be 
multiplied  or  not. 

From  this  I’ll  pafs  to  Notions ,  and  to  thofc  Properties 
and  Alts  which  are  called  7iotio?ial.  A  fifing  tirft,  what  is 
imderftood  by  Notion ,  and  whether ,  and  how  many  Notions 
are  to  be  admitted  in  the  Divinity  ? 

Before  I  anfwer  this  Queftion,  we  muft  obferve,  that  by 
the  Name  of  Notion  in  God,  is  underftood  the  Manner  of 
knowing  one  Perfon  as  diftindt  from  the  other,  or  others 
according  to  St.  Auguftin ,  lib.  5.  de  Trinit.  c.  6.  There¬ 
fore  two  Things  are  required  to  a  Notion,  r.  That  that 
which  is  a  Notion  be  lignified  in  abftraSlo ,  becaufe  it 
muft  be  fignified  as  a  Form,  or  qitafi  Form  of  this  or 
that  Perfon,  Whereby  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  others. 
2.  That  it  fiiould  belong  to  the  Origin,  fince  it  muft 
fignify  the  Diftindtion  of  one  Perfon  from  the  other  • 
for  the  Perfons  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  Origin.  In  a 
Word,  by  the  Notions  meant  here,  are  underftood 
fome  certain  perfonal  Properties,  and  like  as  certain 
Marks,  whereby  the  divine  Perfons  are  diftinguifhed 
among  themfelves,  according  to  our  Manner  of  under- 
ftanding  Things.  Thefe  pre-obferved, 

I  anfwer  1.  that  fome  Notions  are  to  be  admit  ted  in  God: 
Becaufe  it  is  the  Sentiment  of  the  Fathers,  particularly 
Sc.  Auguftin ,  lib.  5.  de  Trinit.  c.  6.  where  he  fays,  that 
other  is  the  Notion  whereby  the  Father  is  underftood 
to  beget,  and  other  that  whereby  he  is  faid  unbe¬ 
gotten  ;  and  that  the  former  becomes  him  by  his  Rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Son,  and  the  latter  abfolucely  with  Regard  to 
himfeif.  And  Sc.  Bafil.  Epift.  43.  where  he  calls  No¬ 
tion,  the  Form  and  Mark  of  the  Perfon,  or  his  diflinc- 
tivc  Character  or  Sign :  and  fays,  that  the  Notions  are 
Neceflary  to  have  an  unconfufe  Knowledge  of  the  My- 
ftcry  of  the  bleffed  Trinity.  And  becaufe  our  Under- 
ftanding  is  afilftcd  in  the  Knowledge  of  that  Myftery, 
according  to  its  Capacity,  by  inadequate  Conception,  and 
rendered  capable  to  explain  it  diltindtJy,  as  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Sequel. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  no  more ,  nor  lefts  than  five  Notions 
are  to  be  admitted  in  God\  viz.  Ina [ability.  Paternity , 
Filiation ,  a  Stive  Spiral  ion,  and  pnftivc  Spiration .  Becaufe 
the  antient  Fathers  alfign  that  Number ;  and  becaufe  by 
them  only  is  underftood  the  Number  of  three  Perfons 
diftindfc  between  themfelves.  Add,  chat  lb  many  Notions 
arc  admitted  in  the  Divinity  as  there  arc  founded  on 
thefc  two  Kefpcdls  from  whom  another ,  and  he  from  an - 
other ,  fince  the  Notions  import  a  Regard  to  the  divine 
Procefiions :  But  there  are  five  Notions  founded  on  the 
two  aforefaid  Rcfpedbs,  whereby  the  divine  Perfons  are 
known  to  us  as  diftindt,  for  the  Father  is  known  to  us 


by  a  triple  Notion,  viz.  1.  That  by  his  I na liability,  he 
is  not  from  another ,  being  himfeif  a  Principle  without  a 
Principle.  2.  That  by  Paternity  and  Generation  he  is 
the  Principle  of  the  Son.  The  Son  is  known  to  us  by  a 
double  Notion,  viz.  1.  As  he  from  another ,  viz.  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  by  pafiivc  Generation  or  Filiation,  2.  As  he  is 
the  Principle  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  by  adlivc  Spiration,  which 

he 
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he  has  in  common  with  the  Father.  Laftly,  The  Holy 
Ghoft  is  known  to  ns,  by  that  he  is  from  another ,  viz. 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  a  paffive  Spiration,  which 
is  his  proper  and  foie  Notion.  Therefore  five  Notions 
are  to  be  admitted  in  the  Divinity,  four  of  which,  viz. 
P-at  entity.  Filiation ,  a  Stive  Spiration ,  and  paffive  Spira¬ 
tion ,  fhew  fufficientJy  that  there  are  three  Perfons  really 
diftind,  fince  none  of  the  Perfons  can  be  properly  laid  to 
proceed  from  herfelf  by  a  true,  and  properly  fa  id  Procef- 
iion.  But  the  fifth,  viz.  Inafcibility  /hews  that  there 
are  no  more  than  three  Perfons ;  otherwife  there  fhould 
be  afTigned  fome  other  Principle  diftind  from  the  Un¬ 
derftanding  and  Will,  whereby  the  Perfon  faid  inaf- 
cible  could  be  faid  to  proceed  from  another. 

It  is  objeded  i.  That  Inafcibility  is  nothing  pofitive  ; 
therefore  cannot  be  a  Notion,  and  thus  there  would  be 
but  four  Notions  in  God. 

I  anfvver,  by  denying  the  Confequence  ;  and  the  Rea- 
fon  is,  that  it  fu dices  for  a  Notion  that  ir  fhould  diftin- 
guifh  the  Perfon,  that  it  Ihould  diftinguifti  with  Regard 
to  the  Origins,  and  that  it  fhould  do  it  to  fix  a  certain 
Number  of  Perfons :  But  this  can  become  Inafcibility, 
though  it  be  not  pofitive  :  Therefore  nothing  hinders 
Inafcibility  from  being  called  a  Notion,  as  Unity  and 
Simplicity,  which,  formally  taken,  are  Negations,  are 
notwithftanding  admitted  for  Notions  of  the  divine  Ef- 
fence. 

It  is  objeded  2.  That  Improdudiviry  in  the  Holy 
Ghoft  can  as  well  be  called  a  Notion,  as  Inafcibility  in 
the  Father  :  Therefore  there  are  more  than  five  Notions. 

I  anfvver,  by  denying  the  antecedent  \  the  Reafon  of 
the  Difparity  is,  that  Iinprodudivity  is  not  necefiary,  as 
is  Inafcibility  ;  for,  Inafcibility  fuppofed,  with  the  other 
four  Notions  abovementioned,  is  fufficiently  underftood 
the  Trinity  of  Perfons,  their  Diftindions,  and  the  Pro- 
celfions  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  without  the 
Intervention  of  the  Improdudivity.  And  becaufe  every 
Negation  ought  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  Notions, 
but  that  only  which  imports  lome  Perfedion,  or  exhi¬ 
bits  fome  Dignity :  And  i'uch  is  Inafcibility,  but  not 
Improdudivity,  for  Inafcibility  fignifies  that  the  Father 
is  the  Principle  of  the  whole  Deity,  and  himfelf  has  none. 
Though  we  muft  not  infer  hence,  that  the  Father  is 
more  excellent  than  the  other  Perfons,  fince  there  is  a 
fovereign  and  mo  ft  perfed  Equality  in  all  the  Perfons, 
by  Reafon  of  the  Simplicity  of  the  divine  Efience,  which 
is  common  to  all  three,  and  identifies  them  to  itfelf. 

It  may  be  afked  here,  bow.  many  of  the  faid  five  Notions 
are  to  be  called  Relations ,  Properties  and  Perfons. 

And  I’ll  anfwer,  that  of  cheie  five  Notions,  four  can 
be  called  Relations,  as  many  Property,  and  three 
Perfons, 

I  prove  the  firft  Part  of  my  Anfwer,  viz .  That  of 
thefe  five  Notions  four  can  be  called  Relations  \  becaufe 
Inafcibility  is  not  a  Relation,  but  is  rather  a  Negation 
of  Relation,  or  the  Negation  of  a  paffive  Produdion 
from  another  Perfon. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  viz.  That  of  thofe  five 
Notions ,  four  only  are  pcrfonal  Properties ,  viz.  Inaf 
ability ,  Paternity ,  Filiation ,  and  paffive  Spiration  *,  bc- 
caufe  of  thofe  the  adive  Spiration  is  not  a  perfonal 
Property,  it  being  common  to  the  Father,  and  to 
the  Son. 

I  prove  the  third  Part,  viz.  that  of  thofe  five  No¬ 
tions,  three  only  can  be  called  Perfons.  Becaufe  of  thofe 
five,  Inafcibility  and  adive  Spiration,  do  nor  conftitute 
Perrons,  as  it  will  appear  by  the  Sequel, 

from  what  lias  been  faid  in  my  Anfwer,  it  is  inferred, 
that  one  'Flung,  viz.  Paternity,  can  be  called  a  Norion, 
a  Relation,  a  Propriety,  ami  even  a  perfonal  one.  A 
Notion,  at;  being  a  Means  to  know  the  Father  as  djflind 
from  the  other  Perfons.  A  Relation,  as  being  a  Mean 
of  relating  the  father  and  Son.  A  Property,  as  be¬ 
coming  one  Perfon  only.  And  Jaflly,  a  pcrfonal  Pro¬ 
perty  as  conflituting  a  Perfon  in  the  Being  of  a  Perfon. 

We’ll  afk  next,  lf9  and  hoip  many ,  and  which  are  the 
notional  /Ills  w  God  ;  and  whether  it  be  a  Power  in  .God, 
with  Refpci.i  to  notional  Alls  I 

To  which  I  anfwer,  1.  'I 'hat  there  arc  notional  Ms, 
wh  1  ch  arc  attributed  to  t he  divi ne  Perfons  ;  becau fe  1 1 1  ere 
are  Origins  in  God  taken  both  adivefy  and  pafiively, 


whereby  the  divine  Perfons  are  diftinguiflied  bet 
themfelves,  v.gr.  to  generate,  and  be  geneiaicd^^ 
fpirate  and  be  fpirated  ;  which  Origins  are  notional  a  aC° 
Therefore  there  are  notional  Ads  in  God.  ~ 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  there  are  two  notional 


caufe  there  are  fo  many  national  Ads  as  there  ar^  a^ 

and  paffive  Origins  ;  and  there  being  two  adive 

two  paffive  Origins,  there  are  therefore  two  ratio”' ^ 

Ads  ;  confequently  two  more  than  divine  ProceilVc* 
which  are  only  taken  pafiively.  * 

I  may  be  afked.  If  the  notional  Alls  be  of  fcmptU; 
and  in  what  Manner  ?  ’ ' '  ^ •' 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  the  notional  Ads  are  ► 
fomeching,  v.  gr.  the  Son  of  God  is  not  produced  °c 
nothing,  but  he  is  produced  of  the  Subftance  of  the  1—' 
ther.  Which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers  ^ 
by  Reafon.  5 

By  the  Scripture,  Pfalm  cxix.  From  the  Womb ,  lcpr 
the  Morning,  1  have  begotten  thee  ;  for  it  is  not  the 
as  if  he  had  faid  I  have  begotten  thee  of  my  Subflance^ 
By  the  Symbols,  particularly  that  of  Nice ,  wherr  rL 
Son  of  God  is  faid  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light . 

By  Reafon  ;  becaufe  the  Son  of  God  is  not  only  of  th 
Subftance  of  the  Father,  but  of  his  whole  Subflance  ^ 
in  which  lie  differs  from  a  Son  created,  who  is  not  of 
-  whole  Subftance  of  his  Father.  e 

I  anfwer,  3.  That  there  is  a  Power  in  the  Divinity 
with  Refpefl  to  the  notional  Alls.  Becaufe  there  is  a  ^ 
dudive  Power,  where  there  is  a  produdive  Principle ' 
but  there  is  fuch  a  Principle  in  God  :  For  is  not  the  Fa¬ 
ther  the  Principle  of  the  Son  ;  and  the  Father  and  Srm 
the  Principle  of  the  Holy  Ghoft?  Therefore  there  is  a 
Power  in  God  with  Refpcd  to  the  notional  Ads-,  as  it 
can  be  inferred  from  the  Dodrine  of  the  Fathers;  for 
St.  Athanafius,  Dialog.  1.  de  San  ft,  Trinit.  fays,  that  b- 
the  Name  of  Womb,  which  is  attributed  to  the  Father 
by  the  Scripture,  is  underftood  the  Power  of  generating. 
St.  Augitftin,  Lib.  3.  .cont.  Max.  c.  12.  fpeaks  thus,  )f 
God  the  Father  could  not  have  generated  a  Son  equal  u 
himfelf,  where  is  the  Power  of  God  the  Father?  Thar  his 
Omnipotency  extends  itfelf  to  all  Faculties  of  producing. 
And  St.  Cyril,  Dialog.  1.  de  Trinit.  lays,  that  thofe  of¬ 
fend  the  Nature  of  God,  who  deprive  it  of  a  Fecundity, 
and  Faculty  of  generating. 

I  may  be  afked,  1.  What  fignifies  the  Power  of 
generating  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  it  fignifies  not  only  a  Re¬ 
lation,  or  the  foie  Efience,  but  the  Efience  with  a  Rela¬ 
tion,  which  is  like  a  common  Principle,  and  not  as  a  mere 
Condition. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part  of  my  Anfwer,  viz.  that  the 
Power  of  generating  does  not  fignify  a  Jingle  Relation  ;  be¬ 
caufe  the  Efience  like  wife,  not  by  itfelf,  but  with  the 
Underftanding,  is  the  Principle  of  Generation,  or  of  ge¬ 
nerating,  fince  it  is  the  produdive  Principle  of  the  Dic¬ 
tion  whereby  the  Verb  proceeds.  For  we  mult  reafon 
of  the  divine  Efience,  as  to  that,  in  the  lame  Manner  as 
we  do  of  the  Soul,  which  by  means  of  a  created  Under¬ 
ftanding  produce  Intellcdion  :  Therefore  by  the  Under¬ 
ftanding  it  is  the  Principle  of  Intelledion,  and  confe¬ 
quently  of  the  Didion  ;  fince  Didion,  taken  at  leaft  un- 
adequately,  is  Intelledion,  as  already  obferved  ;  there* 
fore  the  Power  of  generating  is  not  the  foie  Relation. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  viz.  that  the  Power  of  gene¬ 
rating  is  not  the  folc  Ejfencc,  even  as  joined  with  the  ej]e fi¬ 
lial  Underftanding :  Becaufe  if  the  foie  Efience  thus  taken 
was  the  Power  of  generating,  that  Power  ihould  be 
found  in  all  the  Perfons,  fince  the  Efience  is  found  in 
all  the  Perfons  :  But  it  is  lalfc  to  lay  that  the  Power  ol 
generating  is  found  in  all  the  Perfons,  for  it  excludes  K 
from  the  Son,  and  admitting  only  the  Power  of  ge¬ 
nerating,  where  he  is  generated,  but  not  whereby  he 
generates.  Whence  it  is  not  furprizing,  if  Sc.  John  Da¬ 
rn  af  corns,  lib.  .de  Dual,  drill.  Volant,  fays,  that  all  the 
Father  lias  is  in  the  Son,  except  the  foie  Virtue  ol 
generating,  whence  it  follows  that  there  is  ibtnetlung 
relative  included  in  the  Power  of  generating 


I  prove  the  third  Parr,  viz.  tliat  the  Po  wer  of  gene¬ 
rating  is  together  Efience  and  Relation,  Efience  joined  tofo 
the  Underftanding :  Becau le,  as  already  obferved,  it  doe* 

not  confilt  in  the  Efience  alone,  nor  in  phe  Relation  alone. 
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Whence  it  follows,  that  itconfifts  in  both  together,  fince 
it  requires  and  embraces  both. 

I  prove  the  fourth  Part,  viz.  that  the  Relation  in  which 
the  Power  of  generating  con  lifts  in  Part ,  is  as  a  Comprin- 
dple,  and  no*  as  a  Condition .  Becaufe  of  both  is  formed 
an  entire  Principle. 

If  I  be  afked,  Whether  a  Relation ,  v.  gr.  Paternity ,  as 
it  is  a  Relation ,  compleats  the  Effence  with  regard  to  its  being 
1 1  Principle  ? 

Til  anfwer  in  the  Negative  \  becaufe  it  belongs  only 
to  a  Relation  to  relate,  and  not  to  produce.  Therefore 
it  compleats  it  as  it  is  an  Hypothefis,  or  an  hypoftatical 
Form  to  which  it  belongs  to  be  together,  and  a  Man¬ 
ner  comple3ting  the  divine  Subftance,  and  a  certain  pro- 
du&ive  Faculty,  which  joined  with  the  Effence,  forms  a 
compleat  Power,  not  only  to  be  the  Principle  of  Pro¬ 
duction,  but  likewife  of  Communication. 

It  may  be  afked,  2.  What  muft  be  eftablijhcd  for  Prin¬ 
ciple, ,  and  T enn  of  notional  ARs  ? 

I  anfwer,  1.  That  the  Principle  quod,  v.  gr.  of  the 
divine  Generation,  is  the  Father  himfeif ;  and  the  Under- 
Handing  and  Relation,  are  the  Principle  quo ;  that  the 
Effence  and  Underftanding  are  like  a  Form,  in  which 
the  produced  mult  be  aftimilated  to  the  producing,  with 
this  Difference,  notwithftanding,  that  the  Effence  be  the 
remote,  and  the  Underftanding  be  the  neareft  Principle 
po  •  and  the  Relation  like  the  Form  whereby  the  pro¬ 
ducing  is  diftinguiflied  from  the  produced.  This  An¬ 
fwer  appears  from  what  has  been  faid  already  \  for  I  have 
fa id  that  the  principle  quod  of  the  divine  Proceffion  is 
that  which  a£ls,  and  to  which  it  is  attributed  as  to  a  Sup- 
pofitum  •,  and  the  Principle  quo ,  that  productive  Faculty 
from  which  the  ACtion  proceeds, 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  the  total  Term  of  Generation  is 
the  Son,  but  that  the  Term  which  is  not  total  is  double, 
•viz.  one  of  Communication,  /.  e.  the  Effence  with  the 
abfolute  Attributes ;  and  the  other  of  Production,  viz. 
the  Hypothefis  of  the  Son  or  Filiation. 

I  anfwer,  3.  That  the  Principle  quod  of  the  Spi ration 
is  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  but  that  the  Principle  quo  is 
the  Will  and  the  Relation  of  the  aCtive  Spiration,  in 
the  fame  Manner,  in  fome  Meafure,  as  it  is  laid  of  the 
Principle  quod  and  quo  of  the  divine  Generation.  For 
the  divine  Effence  joined  with  the  Will  is  not  a  Principle 
lufftciently  compleat,  but  is  compleaued  by  the  Relation 
of  the  divine  Spiration,  not  as  by  a  fingle  Condition 
fine  qua-  non*  but  as  by  a  Comprinciple,  for  the  Reafons 
already  alkdged  in  the  fourth  Part  of  my  Anfwer  to  the 
fir  ft  Queftion. 

X  anfwer,  4.  That  the  total  Term  of  the  aCtive  Spira¬ 
tion  is  nothing  clfe  but  the  Holy  Ghoft ;  But  the  partial 
Term  is  double,  viz.  one  of  Communication,  and  the 
other  of  Production.  The  former  Term  is  the  Effence 
with  the  abfolute  Attributes  ;  and  the  latter  is  the  Hy¬ 
pothefis  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  or  paflive  Spiration. 

We’ll  treat  next  of  the  Confubftantiality ,  Equality ,  Si¬ 
militude,  Circimincejftony  and  Order  of  the  three  Perfons 
in  God:  Afiring,  firft,  If  there  are  three  confubftantial 

Perfons,  equal  and  femblable  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  there  arc  three  confubftantial 
Perfons  :  Becaufe  the  three  Perfons  in  God  have  equally 
one  and  the  fame  divine  Nature,  and  each  of  them  is 
God,  and  the  t|iree .together  are. but  one  God,.  It  is  not 
neccffary  to  dwell  longer  on  the  Proof  of  this  Anfwer, 
ftnee  we  have  fufficicntly  proved  it,  when  we  have 
treated  of  the  Exiftencc  and  Definition  of  the  blcfied 
Trinity,  ,wh?rc  I  have  (hewn  that  it  is  nothing  qlfc  but 
the  three  Perfons  really  diftinCt  between  them,  in  one 
ant)  the  fame  divine  Elfcnce.  And  that  agaipft  feveral 
Ileretichs,  particularly  againft  thp  Arians  and  Maccdo - 
Uians  ;  for  t|jp  /iripns  denied  c|ie  Divinity  ot  the  Son  of 
God,  as  mentioned,  at  large  in  my  Trcatifc  of  Armtffmx 
under  tl\c  Letter  A  •,  and  the  Macedonians ,  that  of  the 
I'iqly  Ghoft,,  aa  mentioned  in  my  Treacife  of  Heroics, 
Wider  die  Letter  ll 

I  anfwer,  a.  That  the  divine  Perfons  arc  equal  among 
themfelves  and  femblable.  Becaufe,  that  Equality  and  Si- 
niihtude  is  cpcqljcntly  well  proved  in  the  Symbpl  of  St. 
ftt^ffitts  i  and  becaufe  it  fufficcs  for  a  real  Equality  and 
Similitude  between  the  divine  Pqrfgns,  that;  they  be  di- 
ftin^uifticd  really,  and  agree  in  fomething  that  is  Quan¬ 
tity  and  (Quality,  or  in  like  Quantity  and  Quality  \  which 
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is  the  Cafe  of  the  divine  Perfons,  who  are  diflinguifhed 
really  between  themfelves,  and  agree  in  Quantity,  not  of 
Bulk,  but  of  Virtue,  and  in  divine  Perfections,  as  in  Qua¬ 
lity  *,  whence  St.  Fulgent iusb  lib.  de  Fide ,  ad  P strum,  c.  1. 
Equality  is  underftood  in  the  Father  and  the  Son ,  fays  he, 
in  that  none  of  them  precedes  by  Eternity ,  exceeds  in  Mag- 
nitude ,  or  furpajfes  in  Power. 

Which  the  better  to  underftand,  we  muft;  obferve,  1. 
That  there  are  two  Sorts  of  Quantity,  one  of  Bulk, 
which  belongs  to  Bodies  only  v  and  the  other  of  Virtue, 
which  is  confidered  according  to  the  Virtue  and  Perfec¬ 
tion  of  fome  Nature  or  Form. 

2.  That  Quality  can  be  confidered,  likewife,  in  two 
Manners,  viz.  one  accidental  or  natural,  fuch  as  FI  eat,  or 
fupernatural,  fuch  as  the  fanftifying  Grace  j  and  the 
other  fubftantial,  fuch  as  a  divine  Attribute. 

It  may  be  objected  againft:  my  Anfwer,  that  where  a 
Perfon  has  more  Perfections  than  another,  there  is  no 
Equality  and  Similitude  among  the  Perfons  and  that 
being  the  Cafe  in  God,  where  the  Father  and  the  Son 
have  more  Perfections  than  the  Holy  Ghoft,  the  Father 
having  a  generative  Power,  and  the  Father  and  Son  an 
aCtive  fpirative  one ;  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft: 
are  neither  equal  nor  alike. 

I  anfwer  this  Objection  by  a  Diftinftion  of  the  major: 
in  the  affirmative ,  if  the  Perfections,  which  are  exten¬ 
sively  more,  be  likewife  intenfively  greater  in  one  Per¬ 
fon  than  in  the  other :  And  in  the  negative,  if  they  be 
not  greater  intenfively,  I  confefs  that  there  are  exten¬ 
sively  more  Perfections  in  God,  in  one  Perfon  than  in 
another,  but  I  deny  their  being  intenfively  greater  ; 
whence  it  muft  be  faid  that  there  remains  always  an 
Equality  and  Similitude  in  all  thofe  Perfons. 

If  I  be  afked  here,  whether  the  Equality  and  Similitude 
be  real  Relations?  I’ll  anfwer  in  the  Negative ,  becaufe  a 
real  Relation  of  Equality  and  Similitude  fuppofes  Foun¬ 
dations  really  diftinCt ;  but  the  Foundations  of  the  Rela¬ 
tion  of  Equality  and  Similitude  in  God,  are  not  really 
diftinCl  ;  for  the  abfolute  Perfections  in  which  they  are 
equal,  are  not  diftinCt  really  in  each  Perfon  ;  for  the  Fa¬ 
ther  has  not  a  Juftice,  Omnipotency,  &c.  different 
from  the  Juftice,  Omnipotency,  &c.  of  the  Son  :  There¬ 
fore  it  follows  that  the  Relations  of  Equality  and  Simili¬ 
tude  are  only  Relations  of  Reafon. 

From  what  we  have  faid,  it  is  inferred,  that  the  Per¬ 
fons  are  equal  among  themfelves,  not  only  in  Magni¬ 
tude,  but  in  Power  likewife  ;  for  he  thought  it  no  Rob - 
bery  (v.  gr.  the  Son)  to  be  equal  with  God,  /ays  St.  Paul , 
Philip,  a.  And  John  5,.  For  what  Thing  Joever  the  Father 
doth ,  thefe  alfo  doth  the  Son  likewife. 

We’ 11  afk  next.  If  there  is  fome  Order  and  Priority -be¬ 
tween  the  divine  Perfons  ? 

Which  to  anfwer  pertinently,  we  muft  obferve,  1. 
That  by  the  Name  of  Order,  taken  in  general,  is  under- 
flood  an  Habit  or  Difpofition  of  Things  to  fome  Princi¬ 
ple,  and  between  themfelves  according  to  Priority,  and 
Pofteriority  either  of  Origin,  or  of  Nature,  or  of  Caufality, 
or  of  Duration,  or  of  Time,  or  of  Dignity,  or  of  De¬ 
pendency*  or  of  Situation,  l$c. 

That  by  the  Name  of  Order,  and  of  Origin,  taken 
in  general,  is  underftood  an  Habit  of  feveral  Things  be¬ 
tween  themfelves,.  one  of  which  is  the  Principle  pro¬ 
ducing,  and  the  other  the  produced  *  and  not  viceverfa, 
TJicfc  pre-obferved, 

I  anfwer,  1.  That,  in  God,  there  is  fonts  Order*  and 
even  Order  of  Nature . 

I  prove  the  firft  Part,  viz.  that  there  is,  an  Order  in 
God\  becaufe  there  is  an  Order  where  thesis  a  Multi¬ 
tude  without  Con fufion.;.  but  there  is  a  Multitude  without 
Confufion  in  God,  fince  there  are  three  Perfons  i  and 
that.  Multitude  imports  no  Imperfection,  which  is  re¬ 
pugnant  to  God  \  therefore  there  is-an  Order  in  God. 

I .  prqvc  the  fecond  Part,  viz,  that  that  Order  is  of 
Nature*  or  of  natural  Origin  \  becaufe  it  is  neccfiury, 
not  free  >  and  becaufe  it  is  fuch  as  Nature  requires,  for 
the;  Eat  her  to  be  the  firft,  the  Son  the  fecond,.  and  the 
Holy  Ghoft  the  third  Per  Ion..  For  this  Order  was 
not  invented  by  Men,  but  the  Nature  icfclf  requires  it  ; 
fince. the  fecond,  Perfon  proceeds  neccfiarily  from  the 
firft*  ant)  the  third  neccfiarily  from  the  firft  and  fecond. 

If  I  be  afked,  why  that  Order  is  rather  called  an  Order 
of  Nature  than  of  Effence?  I’ll  anfwer  that  the  Nature, 
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and  not  the  Efience,  imports  a  Ratio  of  Principle. 
Whence  St.  "Thomas  (not  the  Apoftle)  obferves ,  that 
that  Order  is  called  Order  of  Nature,  not  that  Nature 
itfelf  properly  orders  it,  but  becaufe  the  Pcrfons  are  or¬ 
dered  according  to  the  natural  Origin. 

From  what  we  have  faid  here,  that  that  Order  is  not 
an  Order  of  Caufality,  or  Dependency,  or  Duration,  or 
Term,  or  Dignity,  or  Situation,  £sV.  iince  fuch  an  Order 
would  argue  fome  Imperfection  in  God ; 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  in  God  there  is  no  Priority ,  or 
Posteriority ,  properly  taken ,  but  improperly  only. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part,  viz.  that  there  is  no  Priority  or 
Poficriority ,  properly  faid,  in  God. 

1.  From  the  Symbol  of  St.  Athanafius ,  where  it  is 
faid,  that  in  the  Myftery  of  the  blcffed  Trinity,  there  is 
nothing  prior  or  poflerior,  nothing  greater  or  leffer ,  but  the 
three  Pcrfons  are  ccctcrnal  and  coequal. 

2.  By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguflin ,  lib.  3. 
cont.  Maxim,  c.  14.  where  he  fays,  that  there  is  no  In¬ 
equality  of  Subfan  re,  but  an  Order  of  Nature  %  not  that 
one  be  prior  to  the  other ;  but  that  one  is  from  the  other. 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  if  there  was  fome  Priority  pro¬ 
perly  faid  in  God,  it  would  be  either  a  Priority  in  quo, 
or  a  Priority  a  quo  ;  but  neither  is  in  God  :  Not  a  Pri¬ 
ority  in  quo ,  as  it  appears  by  itfelf,  becaufe  Priority  in 
quo ,  is  that  whereby  one  is  prior  to  the  other  by  Situa¬ 
tion,  or  Time:  But  fuch  a  Priority  cannon  be  found  in 
God,  fince  all  the  Perfons  are  immenfe  and  eternal : 
Therefore,  &c.  Nor  like  wife  the  Priority  a  quo ,  properly 
laid,  which  is  alfo  accounted  a  Priority  of  Nature  ;  fince 
that  Priority  is  that  whereby  one  Thing  precedes  the 
other,  which  depends  of  it ;  but  that  Priority  cannot  be 
in  God,  becaufe  one  Perfon  does  not  depend  on  the 
other.  For  if  he  was  dependant  of  another,  it  would 
be  conceived  dependant,  eirher  by  reafon  of  Relation  or 
of  F (fence  ;  which  cannot  be  faid  ♦,  not  the  former,  be¬ 
caufe  the  related  are  together  by  Nature :  Nor  likewife 
the  latter,  becaufe  the  three  Pcrfons  have  but  one 
Efience,  and  the  fame  Thing  cannot  properly  depend 
on  itfelf. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  that  in  God  there  is  fome  Pri¬ 
ority  improperly  fo  called ;  for  there  is  a  Priority  of  Ori¬ 
gin,  which  though  real  in  God,  cannot  be  properly 
called,  not  with  (landing,  a  Priority,  fince  it  has  not  the 
Ratio  of  a  Priority  properly  fo  called.  Whence  St.  Tho¬ 
mas  chofe  rather  to  call  that  Priority  in  God,  an  Order 
of  Nature  according  to  Origin,  than  a  Priority. 

We’ll  afk  next,  if  there  be  a  Circuminccfiion  of  Per¬ 
fons  in  G  od  ;  and  what  is  underfood  by  Circumincefion  ? 

Which  to  anfwer  pertinently,  we  mud  obferve,  that 
by  the  Name  of  Circumincefion,  is  undcrflood  an  intimate 
Inexiftcncc  of  the  divine  Perfons  in  thcmfelves  mutually: 
Wherefore  two  Things  are  required  for  it,  r.  The  Iden¬ 
tity  of  E  (fence,  or  ofiHia,  /.  e.  Confubflanriality.  2.  A 
Distinction  of  Perfons. — Thcfe  pre-obferved, 

J  anfwer,  that  there  is  a  Circuminccfiion  of  Pcrfons 
in  God  ;  which  I  prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers, 
and  by  Rea  Ion. 

By  the  Scripture,  John  xiv.  Philip,  he  that  has  fecn 
me,  has  fecn  the  Father :  believeth  thou  not  that  I  am  in 
the  Father ,  and  the  Father  in  me.  Whence  it  is  not 
furprizing,  if  die  Church  fings  in  that  Hymn  compofed  by 
Sc.  Ambrofe ,  The  whole  Son  is  in  the  Father ,  and  the 
whole  Father  in  the  IVord. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Hilary,  lib.  7.  dc  Trinit. 
and  St.  h'ulgentius,  lib.  dc  fide  ad  Petrttm .  c.  \ .  in  thefc 
Words,  The  whole  Father  is  in  the  Son  and  the  lloly  Ghofl, 
the  whole  Son  is  in  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghofl,  and  the 

whole  Holy  Ghofl  in  the  Father  and  Son. 

* 

By  Reafon,  becaufe  thole  Perfons  arc  within  one  ano¬ 
ther  mutually,  by  Circuminccfiion,  or,  as  others  exprcls 
them felve^  by  Circuminfufion,  and  Circumexiftcnce, 
anti  Inhabitation,  who  have  one  and  the  fame  Efience, 
numerically,  placed  in  an  indivifible  and  impartible  to 
which  it  is  identified  *,  but  the  divine  Pcrfons,  though 
really  diftind  between  them,  have  fuch  an  Efience,  to 
which  they  are  pcrfcdly  and  really  identified,  therefore 
they  arc  within  one  another  mutually  by  Cireumincef- 
fion,  ifc. 

I  may  be  afkcd,  how  that  happens  that  Perfons  thus 
really  dpt  inti  between  them  by  reafon  of  the  relative  Oppc- 


fit  ion  they  have  to  one  another ,  exist  mnlua'Sy 

another?  ^  ^  ^ 

.  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  it  docs  not  proceed  fr0l 

that  thofe  Pcrfons  are  relatively  oppofed  to  one  anothc*1 

and  diftinguifhed,  but  from  that  they  have  one  arcUU 

fame  indivifible  and  impartible  Efience,  with  wliidi  thiM 
are  one  really  and  formally.  I 

From  what  I  have  faid  it  is  inferred,  that  that  Circa- 
inccjfon  is  founded  in  the  Identity  of  Nature,  and 
in  any  other  Thing  ;  \ov,v.gr.  it  is  not  founded  in  tU 
mutual  Confcquence  ofcxilling,  which  is  found  (xav./! 
Relatives,  for  by  it  follows  that  one  Perfon  exiflin  ^  1 
other  cxifts  likewife,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  one 
exifis  in  the  other  :  Neither  is  it  founded  in  Orrir 
becaufe  though  the  Word  requires  to  be  in  the 
it  does  not  require,  notwit  1  (landing,  that  the 
fiiould  be  in  the  Word,  otherwife  than  intentional]^ 
LalUy,  it  is  not  founded  in  Immcnfity,  becaufe  thou-** 
Immcnficy  fiiould  be  fuppoled  precife,  the  Pcrfons  not* 
withftanding,  Jhould  continue  to  be  within  one  anodic*-" 
becaufe  of  the  Identity  of  the  E  (fence  to  which  all  the 
Perfons  are  identified. 

We’ll  treat  next,  of  the  Predicability  of.  the  % 
vhich  are  confulered  in  God ,  and  of  the  Mariner  of  fbJifi. 
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of  thofe  Things  which  belong  to  the  My  fiery  of  the  blcffed 
Trinity  :  A  (king  firft,  whether  ef'ential  Names  can  be  pre¬ 
dicated  of  the  divine  Perfons  ;  and  viciffm ,  whether  the 
divine  Perfons  can  be  predicated  of  effential Names? 

Which  to  anfwer  pertinently ,  we  muft  obferve 
1.  That  by  effential  Names,  are  underflood  here  thofe 
Names  which  are  not  relative,  but  abfolute. 

2.  That  of  efiential  Names  in  God,  fome  are  concrete 
and  others  abftrad. 

That  of  concrete  effential  Names,  fome  fign:fy 
Efience  fubflantively,  as  this  Name,  God,  flgnifies  it  • 
and  fome  adjedively,  as  thefc  Terms,  having  the  Deity' 
fignify  it.  Which  to  underfland  better,  you’ll  obierv/ 
that  thofe  Names  are  faid  to  fignify  the  Efience  fubflan¬ 
tively,  which  fignify  fome  Form  exi fling  by  itfelf :  And 
thofe  adjedively,  which  fignify  a  Form  by  manner  of 
Accident.  Thefe  pre-obferved, 

I  anfwer,  1.  That  the  concrete  and  fubfantivc  e feudal 
Names  are  predicated,  in  the  fmgnlar,  of  the  three  Pcrfons, 
but  not  in  the  plural,  v.  gr.  the  Father ,  and  Son ,  and  Holy 
Ghofl,  are  one  God  and  one  Creator ,  not  three  Gods ,  nor 
three  Creators :  Becaufe  fuch  Names  have  but  one  /ingle 
Form,  v.  gr.  this  Name,  God,  lias  but  one  Divinity, 
and  Creator  one  Omnipotency  ;  therefore  they  only 
can  be  faid  in  the  lingular,  of  the  three  Perfons,  and  not 
in  the  plural  ;  fince  the  Singularity  and  Plurality  of  con¬ 
crete  effential  Names,  fubflantively  taken,  is  taken  from 
the  Singularity  and  Plurality  of  Forms. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  the  concrete  effential  Names ,  taken 
adjedlively,  arc  faid  in  the  plural,  of  the  three  Pcrfons, 
v.  gr.  the  Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Ghofl,  arc  creating. 
Becaufe  in  adjective  Names,  the  Plurality  and  Singula* 
rity  are  taken  from  the  Singularity  and  Plurality  of  the 
Suppofitums,  by  reafon  that  the  Accidents  have  their 
Being  in  the  Subject. 

But,  fay  you,  are  not  the  Father ,  the  Sou ,  and  the 
Holy  Ghofl,  called  in  the  Symbol  of  St.  Athanafius,  one 
eternal  and  one  immenfe,  and  not  three  eternal  and  three 
immenfe  ?  And  can  wc  not  then  infer  hence,  that  the 
adjedive  effential  Names  of  the  three  divine  Perfons, 
are  enunced  likewife  in  the  lingular  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer  by  denying  the  Confequcncc; 
bccaufl*  immenfe  and  eternal  are  fubflantively  taken  in  the 
Symbol  of  St.  Athanafius,  or  if  they  be  taken  adjedively, 
the  Name  God,  muft  be  fu  bunder  ft  ood,  fo  as  for  the 
Senfe  to  be,  that  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 

Ghofl',  are  one  eternal  God,  and  one  immenfe  God. 

f  anfwer,  3.  That  the  Perfons  can  be  predicated  of  cf 
fential  Names,  cither  in  concrete  or  in  abfi  radio.  Becaufe 
between  the  Perfons,  or  IVrfbnalities,  or  Relations,  and 
the  Eftrpec,  there  is  a  real  Identity,  and  there  is  nootliei 
Diflindion  but  a  virtual  one;  whence  it  can  be  rightly 
find,  that  the  divine  J?’. (fence,  or  God,  are  three  Pcrlons, 

Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghofl.  . 

We’ll  afk  next,  Whether  the  efihulal  Names,  (onfidertti 

either  in  concreto  or  a bf  radio,  can  fnppofe  for  the  Perfon . 

it  the  concrete  efiential Natn-'s  ran 

font:* 


lo  which  I  anfwer,  that 
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Comet  hues  fitpp°fi  for  the  Effence ,  and  fome  times  for  the 
Per  fin.  Becaufe  whenever  in  fome  Enunciation  the 
Subject  is  indifferent  towards  fuppofing,  either  for  the 
Effence  or  for  the  Perfon,  it  can  fuppofe  for  either,  and 
be  determined  by  either,  fince  the  Subject  is  determined 
by  the  Attribute.  But  in  God  the  concrete  effential 
Names  are  of  that  Kind,  fince  they  fuppofe  neither  the 
Effence  alone,  nor  the  Perfon  alone  :  Therefore  they 
fometimes  fuppofe  for  the  Effence,  and  fometimes  for 
the  Perfon,  according  as  they  are  determined  by  fome- 
thing  effential,  or  by  fomething  perfona!,  which  is  like 
a  Predicate.  All  this  is  illuftrated  by  Examples,  v.gr. 
this  Name  God  fuppofes  for  the  Effence  in  this  Example, 
God  creates ,  becaufe  the  Predicate  becomes  the  StibjeCl 
in  the  Ratio  of  the  Form  fignified.  But  it  fuppofes  for 
the  Perfon  in  this  Example,  God  generates ,  becaufe  the 
Predicate  in  this  Example  becomes  the  Subject  in  the 
Ratio  of  a  Perfon,  fince  to  the  Perfon  belongs  to  gene¬ 
rate,  and  to  be  generated,  and  not  to  the  Effence. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  an  abftratt  effential  Name ,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  this  Name  divine  Effence,  or  Deity,  does  not 
fuppofe  for  the  Perfon  :  Becaufe  from  fuch  a  Thing  would 
follow  a  great  Abfurdity  ;  for,  v.  gr.  it  would  follow,  that 
the  divine  Effence  would  be  faid  to  generate,  and  then 
there  would  be  Diverfity  of  Effence  ;  for  either  the  Ef# 
fence  would  generate  itfelf,  or  generate  another  Effence: 
But  neither  can  be  faid  not  the  firff,  according  to 
St.  /lugi(fiin>  lib.  i.  de  Trinit.  c.  1.  where  he  fays,  that 
there  is  not  one  'Flung  that  generates  itfelf,  for  nothing 
can  have  together  the  Ratio  of  Principle,  and  of  Term. 
Nor  the  fecund,  becaufe  according  to  Euthimius ,  1  part . 
Pancpl.  Pi tul.  7.  it  does  belong  to  the  Perfon,  not  to 
Nature  to  generate. 

It  may  be  afked.  Whether  the  effential  Names  are  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Perfous  ? 

Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative,  becaufe  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  infinuates  it  in  thefe  Words,  1  Cor.  i.  We  preach 
Cbritt ,  fays  the  Apoftle,  the  Virtue  and  IVifdom  of  God. 
And  becaufe  the  Fathers  attribute  Omnipotency  to  the 
Father,  Wifdom  to  the  Son,  and  Love  and  Goodnefs  to 

the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  which  are  all  effential  Attributes  : 
■Therefore,  &c. 

We’ll  anfwer  next,  fome  little  Queftions  relating  to 
the  Manner  of  fpeaking  of  the  Tilings  which  pertain 
to  the  My  fiery  of  the  bleffed  Trinity. 

And  afk,  1.  If  the  Name  of  Perfon  be  common  to  the 
three  divine  Perfons ,  and  that  univocally  ? 

I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative;  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  fo 
in  the  Councils,  >vho  cither  fay  that  there  are  three 
Perfons  in  God,  or  that  other  is  the  Perfon  of  the  Father, 
other  of  the  Son,  and  other  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

It  is  objected,  that  what  is  not  communicable  cannot 
be  common  that  a  Perfon  is  not  communicable,  fince 
of  its  Ratio  it; is  incommunicable  Therefore  that- Name 
of  Perfon ,  .  and  the  Ratio  thereby  fignified  is  not 
common. 

*  9  r 

I  anfwer  by  a  Diftindlion  of  the  Major.  In  the  Af¬ 
firmative,  if  by  common  is  underftood  a  Community  of 
the  Thing j  and  in  the  Negative,  if  it  is  underflood  a 
Community  of  Rcalon.  The  Minor  :and  Confequcncc 
arc  diflingnifliecl  likewiie:  For  though  the  Perfon  be 
uncommunicable, ,  the  Manner  of  exifting  incommuni- 
(tably  can,.notwithfianding,  be  common  to  fcveral. 

It  may  be  asked,  2.  If  we  can  fay  a  trine  God? 

■  I  anfwer  by  a  Diftindlion ;  in  the  Affirmative  ^  if  by 
a  trine  Degyjs.  underflood  a  Deity  fubfifting  in  three 
.Perfons,  and  .common  to  the  tljrcc,  Perfons.  And  nega¬ 
tively^  if  by  a. trill e:  Deity  arc  underflood  three. Gods'" or 
three  divine  Effences.  For  this  Rule  is  prppofed  by 
St.  Augttfiin,  lib.  5.  de  Print t,  c.  8.  that  whatever  is  fuel 
in  God.fubftantiaily,  and  ad  ft v.js  'faid  .in  the  Lingular, 

.  not  in  the  plural  Number  :  But.  . the  Deity- is  faid  liib- 
tfiantially,  and  ad  fa  ;  therefore,  it' mull  be 'faid.  in  the 
lingular,  not  in  the  plural;-,  and  therefore  wc  .mull  fay 
one  Deity,  pot  a  trine  one.  v  .  •.  •. 

•  -.It  may  be  afked,  4.  If  the  Deity-  can  .be  called  triple? 

•yVihirh  I  anfwer  in  the  Negative,  becaufe  that  Word, 
f  according  to  the  .common  Manner  of  fpeaking,  imports 
a;  Diverfity  of  J  silence.  i  -.  : 

•  J  cjs  af k(;d ,  5.  If  the  Son-  of  God ,  can  be  find ,  other  from 
the  Father?  Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative,,  becaufe 
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that  Word  other  does  not  import  a  Diverfity  of  Effence, 
but  only  a  Diverfity  of  Suppofitum. 

It  is  afked,  6.  If  the  Son  be  another  Thing  than  the 
Father?  Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Negative,  becaufe  thole 
Words  another  Thing  import  a  Diverfity  of  Nature  5  and 
the  Son  has  not  a  Nature  different  from  that  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther  :  Therefore,  &V. 

From  this  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Miffion  of  the  divine  Perfons  ; 
and  afk,  fir  ft.  What  is  the  Miffion ,  particularly  the  paffve 
one 5  °f  the  divine  Perfons ,  and  what  Perfons  it  becomes  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  the paffive  Miffion  can  be  de¬ 
fined  a  Proceffion  of  a  divine  Perfon  from  fome  Habit  to  a 
Term ,  in  which  he  begins  to  be  in  fome  new  Manner ,  or 

was  not  in  before.  Becaufe  a  Miffion  muft 
import  two  Sorts  of  Habits,  one  to  the  Principle  fend¬ 
ing,  i.  e.  to  the  productive  Principle,  or  to  the  Perfon 
originating:  The  other  to  the  cxtrimfick  Term,  /.  e.  to 
the  Perfon,  or  to  the  Place,  where  it  begins  to  be  in 
another  Manner  than  it  was  there  before,  by  Effence, 
Prefence,  and  Power,  or  to  operate  in  fome  Place  where 
it  did  not  operate,  or  to  operate  in  another  Manner  chan 
it  operated  before :  Which  double  Habit  is  exprefied 
in  our  Definition  of. Miffion  :  Therefore,  &c. 

From  that  Definition  it  is  inferred,  1.  That  the 
Miffion  of  the  divine  Perfons  is  diftinguiihed  from  a 
fimple  Coming ;  becaufe  he  that  comes  can  come  of 
himfelf;  but  he  that  is  lent  muft  come  from  another. 
Therefore  to  come  may  Be  proper  to  the  divine  Father, 
but  not  to  be  fent.  Whence  we  read  John  xiv.  IVeTl 
come  to  him  and  well  flay  with  him . 

It  is  inferred,  2.  That  Miffion  is  diftinguiihed  likewife 
from  a  fimple  Proceffion,  v.  gr.  a  paffive  Generation  ; 
becaufe  a  fimple  Proceffion  fays  only  an  Habit  to  the 
Principle ;  but  a  Miffion  does  not  only  fay  an  Order  or 
Habit  to  the  Principle,  but  to  a  Term  or  fome  temporal 
Effedl,  which  is  not  common  to  all  the  Perfons,  but  is 
fpecifically  attributed  to  the  Perfon  fent;  for  if  it  was 
common,  it  would  not  fignify  as  a  certain  Separation  of 
the  Perfon  fent  from  the  Perfon  that  fends  ;  which  Se¬ 
paration,  as  it  cannot  be  with  regard  to  the  Subftance 
and  Place,  muft  be  with  regard  to  fome  temporal  EfteCt 
which  is  proper  to  the  Perfon  fent,  otherwife  the  Perfon 
that  fends  would  be- rather  faid  to  come  along  with  her, 
than  to  fend  her.  All  which  is  confirmed  by  thisPaffage 
of  the  Scripture,  John  xvi.  I  came  forth  from  the  Father , 
and  am  come  into  the  World.  I  came  forth  from  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  fhews  the  Proceffion  ;  and  am  come  into  the 
World,  denotes  a  temporal  EffeCl,  according  to  St.  Au- 
gttftin ,  lib.  4.  de  Trinit.  c.  20. 

It  is  inferred,  3.  That  the  Miffion  is  fomething  no¬ 
tional,  becaufe  what  is  proper  to  one  Perfon  is.  called 
notional  in  God  :  But  the  Miffion  is  proper  to  one  Per- 
.ion  ;  for  it  is  either  taken  actively,  and  thus  is  proper  to 
the  Perfon  that  fends ;  or  pafiivcly,  and  thus  is  proper 
.to  the  Perfon  produced  and  fent.,  Notwithftanding  that 
the  temporal  EffcCt  to  which  the  Perfon  font  is  fuffi- 
cicntly  common  to  all  the  Perfons  ;  for  it  fufficcs  that 
it  be  proper  to  the  Perfon  fent  according  to  that  fpe- 
cial  Manner  whereby  the  Perfon  .fent  exifts  in  it.  As  it 
appears  by  the  Example  of  Chrift’s. Humanity  ;  which 
as  an  EffcCt  created  by  God,  was  of  all  the  Perfons  :  But 
as  affumed  was  of  the  Word  alone. 

It  is  inferred,  4.  That  the  Miffion  can  be  find  in  part 
eternal,  and  in  part  temporal,  but  it  is  to  be  laid  limply 
temporal.  The  firft  •  is  apparent ,  becaufe  the  Pro- 
ccfiipn  of  the  divine  Perfons  ist  eternal;  the  iccond  is 
proved  by, what  we  have  fitid  ;  the  third,  viz.  that  it 
muft  be  laid  limply  temporal,  is  inferred  from  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  which  propofes  it  as  temporal,  Gal.  \v.  But  when 
thc  Fulnefs  of  the  Time  was  come ,  God  fent  forth  his  Son . 
John  xiv.  The  Holy  Ghost  whom  the  J ''at  her  will  fend  in 
my  Name.  Thefe  Words,  has  fent\'  he! I  fend>  fignify 
fomething  temporal. 

■  /  It  is  inferred,  ^./fhat  that  Miffion  docs  not  happen 
,byl  Command  or.  Advice,  becaufe  thofe  two  Manners 
import  fome  Imperfection,  from  that,  Command  fuppofes 
a, Subjection  in  the.  Perfon  fent;  and  Advice  Ignorance 
in  the  Perfon  that  lends :  But  there  is  no  fuch  Imperfec¬ 
tion  in  the  divine  Perfons,  fince  the  Perfon  that  proceeds 
has  one  and  the  lame  Kflbncc  with  the  Perfon  from 
whom  he  proceeds :  Therefore,  &V, 

I  anfwer, 


•  t 
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I  anfwer,  2.  That  there  is  a  Mijjion  in  God  \  becaufe 
there  is  in  God  a  Proceffion  of  fome  Perfon  from  ano¬ 
ther,  with  an  Habit  to  the  temporal  EtFeft  or  Term  in 
which  he  begins  to  be,  or  to  be  in  another  new  Manner 
than  he  was  before,  as  it  appears  from  feveral  Paliages 
of  the  Scripture,  John  viii.  thrift  fpeaks  thus  of  himfelf. 
For  I  am  not  alone 7  but  I,  and  the  Father  that  fent  me. 
And  John  1 5.  But  when  the  Comfoi'ter  is  come  whom  I 
will  fend  unto  you  from  the  Father. 

I  anfwer,  3.  That  it  does  no t  become  every  Perfon  to  be 
fent ,  but  only  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Becaufe  it 
becomes  thofe  two  Perfons  only  to  proceed  from  another. 
Whence  St.  Auguftin  fays,  lib.  2.  de  Trinit.  c.  5.  that  we 
never  read  the  Father  was  fent. 

We’ll  afk  next.  How  many  Miff  on  s  there  are  hi  God , 
particularly  paffive  ones ,  and  in  what  Manner  each  of  them 
happens  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  a  divine  Miffion  is  divided  in 
two  Manners.  1.  By  reafon  of  the  Perfon ,  into  a  Stive 
and  paffive .  By  reafon  of  the  EffeSt  into  vifible  and  in~ 
vifible. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part,  or  firft  Divifion,  which  is  into 
aStive  and  paffive :  Becaufe  the  Miffion  is  either  of  the 
Perfon  that  fends,  and  thus  is  active  ;  or  of  the  Perfon 
fent,  and  thus  is  paffive. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  or  fecond  Divifion  of  Mif¬ 
fion,  particularly  paffive  into  vifible  and  invifible :  Be¬ 
caufe  cither  a  Miffion  is  that  whereby  a  divine  Perfon  is 
fent  to  fanclily  the  Souls  inwardly  without  any  fenfible 
Sign,  and  thus  is  laid  invifible:  Or  is  that  which  is  done 
in  one  of  thofe  two  Manners,  viz.  or  with  fome  fenfible 
Sign,  or  when  the  temporal  Term  thereof  is  fomething 
fenfible.  Let  the  Delcent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  in  Form 
of  a  Dove  on  (Thrift,  and  of  fiery  Tongues  on  the 
Apoftles,  be  an  Example  of  the  former:  And  the  Mif¬ 
fion  whereby  (Thrift  came  into  the  World  in  the  human 
Flefh  be  an  Example  of  the  latter. 

But  we  muft  oblerve,  en  paffant ,  that  a  divine  Perfon 
is  never  fent  vifibly,  without  being  fent  invifibly  like- 
wife,  by  the  Gifts  of  Grace,  according  to  St.  Thomas , 
p.  1 .  q.  43.  art.  7.  ad.  6.  where  he  lays,  that  it  is  not 
neceffary  that  the  invifible  Miffion  fhould  happen  at  the 
fame  Time  of  the  vifible  one  ;  but  that  it  fuffices  that 
the  vifible  Miffion  fhould  fignify  or  confer  Grace,  de 
faSlo ,  or  that  it  has  been  conferred  before :  In  that 
Manner  the  Holy  Ghoft  fent  to  Chrift  in  Form  of  a 
Dove  conferred  no  Grace,  becaufe  he  had  already  a 


ceived  the  Gift  of  fpeaking  feveral  Languages  f , 
Converfion  of  the  whole  World.  °  or  die 

From  what  we  have  faid  it  is  inferred,  tint-  *  j.  . 

Perfon  is  primarily  fent  to  confer  Grace  ;  whence!6 

the  Scripture  fpeaks  of  the  Miffion  of  fome  divin  u 

fon,  it  commonly  joins  that  Effect,  v.  gr.  Johuv^r 

come  that  they  may  have  Life.  Rom.  v.  The  Love  'of  r\ 

is  diffufed  in  our  Hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghoft ,  which  ;/  • 

us.  And  fecondarily,  that  the  Perfon  is  fent  to  nlf'T" 

other  Effedls,  which  a  divine  Perfon  fent  can  oncr  r  the 
the  Creatures.  ^  [e  in 

It  is  afked,  3.  If  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  1 
faid  fent  in  thofe  two  Manners ,  viz.  vifible  and  invirTi  , 

Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative  •  becaufe  feta 
was  not  only  fent  vifibly  in  the  Incarnation  .’hilt 
fibiy  like  wife,  by  reafon  of  the  Gifts  of  the  Underft  TT 
mg,  according  to  St.  Auguftin,  lib.  4.  de  Trinit  c  T- 
and  St.  Thomas,  q.  28.  art.  5.  ad.  2.  where  he  inlwT 
this,  and  fliews  how  it  happens,  informing  m 

fame  Time  that  the  Son  is  not  fent  according  tn  S 
Perfection  of  the  Undemanding  ;  but  according  ,0  . , 
Initmftion  whereby  he  breaks  into  an  Effeft  of  L  ^ 

fince  the  Son  in  God  is  not  every  Word  indifferent^’ 
but  is  a  Word  fpiring  Love.  2.  The  Holy  Ghoft  ;s  Jj 
only  fent  invifibly  by  Grace,  but  vifibly  likewife  in  th 
aforefaid  four  Manners  ;  as  it  appears  from  cheVi^T 
of  the  Scripture  already  quoted. 

It  is  afked,  4-  If  the  invifible  Miffion  happens  to  av 
thofe  who  are  Partakers  of  Grace  ?  ^ 

Which  I  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative,  becaufe  fuch  a 
Miffion  happens  for  the  Sandtification  of  the  Creature 
according  to  St.  Auguftin, ,  lib.  3.  dc  Trinit.  c.  a.  but  all 
thofe  who  are  Partakers  of  Grace  arc  fanctified ;  there¬ 
fore  an  invifible  Miffion  happens  to  them.  For  to  thofe 
that  Miffion  happens  in  whom  the  Holy  Ghoft  dwells 
in  fome  new  Manner  ;  but  the  Holy  Ghoft  dwells  in 

iome  new  Manner,  viz.  by  Grace,  in  thole  who  are 
Partakers  of  Grace  ;  therefore,  &c. 

Note ,  That  having  thus  far  treated  of  the  divine  Perfons 
in  general,  I’ll  treat  next  of  them  in  particular,  be¬ 
ginning  by  the  Perfon  of  the  Father  who  is  the’ firft 
Perfon,  Therefore,  &c. 


Plenitude  thereof  from  the  Inftant  of  his  Conception  as 
due  to  him  by  reafon  of  the  hypoftatical  Union  :  But  he 
indicated  only  that  he  had  already  that  Plenitude  of 
Grace. 

I  may  be  afked,  1 .  How  that  invifible  Miffion  happens  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  it  happens  in  two  Manners, 
1.  Perfectly.  2.  Imperfectly.  It  happens  perfectly, 
when  it  happens  by  the  juftifying  Grace,  whereby,  v.gr. 
the  Holy  Ghoft  dwells  within  us  as  in  a  Temple,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this,  i  Cor.  iii.  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the 
Temple  of  God ,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelletb  in  you. 
And  whereby  we  are  made  God’s  Friends,  for  Love  is 
the  Caufc  of  the  Union  between  Friends  according  to 
the  Affection,  and  according  to  the  Prefence.  And 
thus  the  Bluffed  are  united  to  God  by  the  Force  of 
Grace,  lo  that  if  through  an  Impoffibility  God  was  not 
every  where,  he  would  exift  by  the  fanftlfving  Grace  in 
the  Soul  of  the  Eletf.  The  invifible  Miffion  happens 
imperfectly^  and  difpofitivyJy  only,  when  it  happens  by 

e  a  Temple 


I’ll  alk,  1.  If  and  in  what  Manner  the  Ratio  of  inrnf 
cible  and  unbegot  ten,  become  the  Father ,  or  firft  Perfon  •, 
and  if  it  be  proper  to  him  alone  ? 

Which  to  anfwer  pertinently,  we  muft  obferve , 
1.  That  unbegotten  can  be  confidcred  in  two  Manners: 
1.  Negatively.  2.  Privatively.  Unbcgotten  negatively, 
is  that  which  excludes  entirely  all  Aptitude  towards  be¬ 
ing  produced :  And  unbegotten  privatively,  is  that  which 
if  not  of  its  proper  and  fpecifick  Ratio,  at  Jeaft  of  its 
common,  and  as  generical  Condition,  has  an  Aptitude 
towards  being  produced,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  is  apt 
to  be  produced,  or  in  faeft  is  not  produced. 

2.  I  hat  unbcgotten,  privately  taken,  can  be  confi- 
dered  in  two  Manners  ;  1.  For  that  which  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  as  an  Effedfc  from  its  Caufe.  2.  For  chat  which 
is  not  produced  by  Generation.  Thofe  pre-obferved, 

I  anfwer,  1 .  That  the  Name  of  unbcgotten,  in  whatever 
Manner  it  may  be  confidered ,  becomes  the  Father  from  his 
proper  Condition.  Becaufe  lie  is  not  from  another,  and 
has  no  Aptitude,  at  Jeaft  of  his  own  proper  Condition, 
towards  being  produced  of  another. 

I  have  faid,  of  his  own  proper  Condition ,  to  give  to 
underftand,  that  the  Father  by  the  common,  and  as  a  ge- 
ncrical  Ratio  of  Perfon,  has  fome  Aptitude  towards  be¬ 
ing  produced,  fincc  the  divine  Perfons,  confidered  in 
common,  have  no  Repugnance  towards  being  produced, 
as  the  Poffibilicy  of  producing  is  not  repugnant  to  him. 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  the  Nome  of  unbegotten  taken  for 
that  he  has  no  Aptitude  tozvards  being  produced ,  or  taken 
for  that  which  is  not  produced ,  like  an  Effetl  from  a  Caufe , 
or  for  that  which  is  not  produced  by  Generation,  is  not 
proper  to  the  Father  alone :  But  is  proper  to  him,  when 


in  to  him. 

It  is  afked,  2.  1 low  the  vifible  Miffion  happens  ? 

I  anlwcr,  that  the  vifible  Miffion  happens  by  fome- 
rhing  external  and  corpora),  as  when,  v.  gr.  the  Son  was 
fent  in  the  human  Flefh  *  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  four 

Manners.  1.  In  the  form  of  a  Dove,  when  Chrift  was  taken  for  that  which  is'  in  no  Manner  produced.  Becaufe 

baptized.  I  he  Dove  was  the  Figure  of  the  Fecundity  it  becomes  like  wife  the  divine  Nature  confidered  in  it- 

w  n.  i  is  in  t  ic  apt!  iii.  2.  In  I"  or  in  of  a  light  Cloud,  fclf,  fincc  it  cap  be  produced  neither  from  its  proper, 

w  ien  Clmfl  was  tnmshgurated  on  the  Mount,  to  fhew  nor  from  its  common  Ratio,  though  it  can  be  corn¬ 
in'.  Mu  jelly  and  Divinity.  3.  In  Form  of  a  Breath,  . "  ’  rt  " - L 

whe  n  the  Apoftles  received  the  Power  of  remitting  Sins! 

4.  In  Form  of  fiery  'Longues,  when  the  Apoftles  re- 


mupicatcd.  And  that's  the  Proof  of  the  firft  Part  of 
my  Anfwer. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  viz,  that  the  Name  of  unbe¬ 
aten, 
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gotten,  taken  privately  for  that  which  is  not  produced  like 
an  Effect  from  Us  Caufe ,  is  not  proper  to  the  Father ,  be¬ 
caufe  that’s  alfo  common  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghoft  ;  which  though  they  be  produced,  do  not  proceed, 
notwithftanding,  as  an  EfFeCt  from  a  Caufe,  other- 
•wife  they  would  be  pofterior  in  Nature  to  the  Perfon- 
that  produces,  and  would  be  dependent  of  him,  of  a 
proper  Dependency  ;  as  the  EfFeCt  is  pofterior  in  Nature 
to  its  Caufe,  and  depends  of  it  of  a  proper  Dependency  : 
But  it  is  an  Abfurdity  to  fay  that  of  the  divine  Perfons, 
fince  between  the  Perfon  producing,  and  the  Perfon 
produced  there  is  only  a  Priority  of  Origin,  which  im¬ 
ports  no  Dependency,  properly  faid,  of  its  Principle  : 
Therefore,  &c. 

I  prove  the  third  Part,  viz.  privately  taken  for  that 
which  is  not  -produced  by  a  Generation  properly  fo  called , 
does  not  become  the  Father  al  one :  Becaufe  it  belongs  like- 
wile  to  the  Holy  Ghoft.  St.  Jerome ,  in  the  Rules  of  De¬ 
finitions  among  the  Hereticks,  and  St.  Gregory  Naziay- 
zene ,  Serm.  de  Epiphan.  calls  the  Holy  Ghoft  unbe¬ 
gotten. 

I  have  faid  by  Generation ,  properly  fo  called ,  to  give  to 
underftand  that  the  Name  of  unbegotten,  moft  com¬ 
monly  taken  by  the  Church  for  that  which  is  in  no  Man¬ 
ner  from  another,  does  not  at  all  become  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  Whence,  according  to  St.  Angujtin ,  lib.  15.  de 
Trinit.  c.  16.  it  is  not  allowed  to  fay,  without  fome  Di- 
ftindion,  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  unbegotten. 

I  prove  the  fourth  Part,  viz.  that  the  Name  of  Unbe¬ 
gotten  taken  privatively ,  for  that  which  is  in  no  manner 
produced ,  becomes  the  Father  alone.  Becaufe  the  Fathers 
call  him  in  that  Senfe  unbegotten  ;  and  will  not  have  the 
Holy  Ghoft  called  begotten  or  unbegotten  ;  efpecially 
St.  Athanafins  in  his  Symbol,  St.  Hilary ,  lib.  4.  de  Trinit. 
and  the  fecond  Council  of  Toledo ,  in  the  Confefiion  of 
Faith.  And  becaufe  the  Father,  as  fuch,  is  in  no  man¬ 
ner  produced  ;  neither  by  another  Perfon,  for  then  there 
would  be  four  Perfons,  and  even  more,  to  be  multiplied 
in  infinitum  ;  nor  likewife  by  the  Nature,  fince  the  Na¬ 
ture  is  not  the  Principle  quod  of  the  divine  Production, 
as  it  appears  from  the  Council  of  Lateran ,  under 
Innocentius  111.  c.  damnamus  de  fumma  Trinitate.  For 
there  the  divine  Productions  are  attributed  to  the  Per¬ 
fons  alone,  and  not  to  the  Nature. 

I  may  be  afked,  if  the  Ratio  of  Unbegotten  and  Inafci - 
bi lily  puts  fomc thing  formally  in  God? 

Which  I  an  fiver  in  the  Negative  ;  becaufe  it  is  not  a 
conftitutive  Property,  but  only  a  notificative  one;  and 
put  nothing  formally  in  God,  fince  it  is  only  a  Negation 
of  Privation  ;  which  does  not  hinder  it,  notwithftanding, 
from  having  fome  Foundation  in  God,  as  fome  other 
Negations  have  :  Which  Foundation  is  the  divine  Pater¬ 
nity,  for  the  divine  Paternity  requires  not  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  becaufe  it  conftitutes  the  Father  as  the  Principle 
of  the  firft  Production,  and  thus  renders  him  inept  to¬ 
wards  being  produced,  and  in  that  differs  from  a  created 
Paternity,  which  does  not  require  that  the  Father  ffiould 
not  be  produced. 

It  is  afked,  2.  Why  thefe  two  Names  of  Unbegotten  and 
hafciblc ,  taken  in  the  a  fore  faid  Signification ,  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Father  by  the  Church  ? 

I  an fwer  that  it  was  occafioncd  by  the  Hcrcfy  of  Sa- 
bcllius  ;  for  Sabcllius  affirming  chat  the  Father  was  born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary ,  the  Orthodox,  to  condemn  that 
Error,  declared  that  the  Father  was  Unbegotten  and  In- 
alcible. 


We’ll  aflc  next,  Whether  the  Name  of  Father  becomes 
the  firft  Perfon ,  and  is  proper  to  him  alone  ? 

Which  to  anfwcr  pertinently,  we  muff;  obferve  that 
the  Name  of  father,  in  Gocl,  can  be  confider’d  in  two 
Manners,  1.  In  order  to  the  Creatures,  from  that  he  is 
tile  Creator,  Confervator,  Governor,  SanCtificacor,  and 
Glorilicator,  of  thofc  which  arc  intellectual.  2.  In  order 
to  the  inward  Generation  ;  from  that,  in  God,  one  Per¬ 
fon  is  generating,  and  the  other  begotten.  Thefe  pre- 
obferved. 


I  anfiver,  that  the  Name  of  Father ,  conftdercd  in  Order, 
or  with  Refpcft  to  the  Creatures ,  is  not  proper  to  the  firft 
Perfon  alone ,  but  only  as  confulcred  with  Rcfpebt  to  an 
inward  Generation . 

I  prove  the  firft  Part,  viz.  That  the  Name  of  Father , 
tonfidered  with  RefpcSf  to  the  Creatures ,  is  not  proper  to  the 
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firft  Perfon  alone  ;  becaufe  it  is  common  to  the  other  Per¬ 
fons.  For  does  not  the  whole  Trinity  create,  prefer ve, 
govern,  fanCtify,  glorify,  lAc.  and  are  not  all  rhofe  Ac¬ 
tions,  which  are  ad  extra ,  common  to  the  whole  Trinity? 
Does  not  God  operate  ad  extra,  as  one ,  and  not  as  Tri¬ 
nity?  whence  Chrift  fpealcs  thus,  Matt,  xxiii.  For  one  is 
your  Father ,  which  is  in  Heaven ,  and  teaches  us  to  pray 
thus.  Mat.  xvi.  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven ,  &c. 
Laftly,  Docs  he  not  adopt  us  for  his  Children,  and 
make  us  Heirs  of  the  eternal  Life  ? 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  viz.  That  the  Name  of  Father, 
with  Refpeft  to  the  inward  Generation ,  is  proper  to  the 
firft  Perfon  alone?  Becaufe  that  Name  is  proper  and  no¬ 
tional  to  that  Perfon,  to  whom  properly  belongs  an  ac¬ 
tive  Generation,  properly  fo  called,  which  tends  of  itfelf 
towards  producing  a  living  Term  of  the  fame  Nature 
with  i cleft ;  but  fuch  a  Generation  becomes  the  firft  Per¬ 
fon  alone,  and  does  not  become  the  other  Perfons,  with 
RefpeCt  to  the  Creatures,  but  metaphorically,  and  by 
fome  Similitude  :  Therefore  the  Name  of  Father,  taken 
with  Regard  to  the  inward  Generation,  is  proper,  and 
perfonal  to  the  firft  Perfon  alone,  according  to  this  Paf- 
fage  of  the  Scripture,  Matt,  the  laft  Chapter,  Baptizing 
them  in  the  Name  of  the  Father ,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft. 

I  may  be  afked,  1.  Whether  the  Name  of  Father  is 
faid  firft,  and  principally  of  the  firft  Perfon,  with  Refpeft 
to  the  Son,  than  of  God  with  Refpeft  to  the  Creatures. 

Which  I  anfiver  in  the.  Affirmative,  becaufe  that  Name 
being  analogous,  muff:  be  firft  and  principally  attributed 
to  that  Perfon,  in  whom  is  found  the  whole  Significa¬ 
tion  of  Generation,  properly  fo  called,  and  not  only  of  a 
metaphorical  one ;  but  in  the  firft  Perfon  is  found  the 
whole  and  proper  Signification  of  Generation,  properly 
fo  called,  and  not  a  metaphorical  one  only :  Therefore 
the  Name  of  Father  mult  be  fooner  attributed  to  the 
firft  Perfon  than  to  God:  That  the  whole  Signification 
of  Generation,  properly  faid,  becomes  moft  perfectly 
the  Father ;  and  becomes  God  but  improperly  and  meta¬ 
phorically,  with  RefpeCt  to  the  Creatures,  is  eafily 
proved  ;  becaufe  the  firft  Perfon  by  the  active  Genera¬ 
tion  produces  a  Term  perfectly  like  him  in  Nature  ;  but 
God  does  not  produce  the  Creatures  of  the  fame  Nature 
with  him  (elf. 

It  is  objected,  the  common  Names  in  God,  in  our 
Manner  of  conceiving,  are  prior  to  the  proper  Names : 
But  the  Name  of  Father  taken  eflentially,  is  common  to 
the  whole  Trinity,  and  taken  per/onaJly,  is  proper  to  the 
firft  Perfon  ;  therefore  the  Name  of  Father  mult  be  faid 
before  of  God,  than  of  the  firft  Perfon. 

To  which  I  anfiver,  by  a  DiftinCtion  of  the  major  ,  in 
the  Affirmative ,  if  the  common  Names  be  abfolute,  fuch 
as  the  Underltanding,  Will,  Wifdom,  Power,  and 
Eternity,  becaufe  thole  Names  are  included  in  the  Per¬ 
fons,  and  not  the  Perfons  included  in  thofe  Names  :  And 
in  the  Negative ,  if  the  common  Names  be  refpeCtive  to¬ 
wards  the  Creatures,  fuch  as  thefe  Names,  Lord  and 
Creator;  becaufe  thefe  Names  become  God  freely,  and 
thofc  which  thus  become  God  freely,  are  pofterior  to  thofe 
which  become  God  naturally. 

We’ll  aflc  next.  If  Name  and  Ratio  of  Principle  become 
the  firfl  Perfon  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  that  Name  and  Ratio 
be  proper  to  him  ? 

Which  to  anfwcr  pertinently,  we  muff:  obferve, 

1.  That  by  the  Name  of  Principle,  taken  in  general,  is 
underftood  by  Ariftotlc,  4  Mctaphyf  A  firft  Thing  whence 
fome  thing  is,  or  happens,  or  is  known  ;  therefore  wc  com¬ 
monly  diflinguilh  three  Sorts  of  Principles,  viz.  of  Com- 
pofition,  of  Production,  and  of  Knowledge. 

2.  That  the  divine  Production  can  be  confidered  in 
two  Manners,  viz.  ad  Ultra,  and  with  refpeCt  to  the  im¬ 
manent  ACtions,  and  ad  extra,  or  with  refpeCt  to  the 
Creatures,  as  already  obferved. 

3.  That  it  is  afked  here,  if  the  Principle  both  ad  infra 
and  ad  extra,  becomes  the  Father,  and  becomes  him 
alone  properly. — Thefe  pre-oblerved, 

I  anfiver,  that  it  becomes  the  Father  to  be  a  Principle , 
ad  extra,  but  that  is  not  proper  to  him  \  it  becomes  him 
likewife  to  be  Principle ,  ail  in  era,  neither  is  that  proper 
to  him  ;  and  it  becomes  him  to  be  the  Principle  of  the  Son, 

and  that  is  proper  to  him  alone'. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part,  viz.  that  it  becomes  the  Father 
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\ Trinit .  c.  i.  and  kb.  de  Haref  c.  is.  where  he  reel 


the  Alogians  among  the  Hereticks,  becaufe  they  denied 
that  the  Word  in  the  Divinity  was  properly  the  Son  of 
God. 

By  Rea  (on  *a  becaufe  he  that  proceeds  from  the  Father 
by  way  of  Generation,  is  to  be  called  the  Son  of  Q^\ 
the  Father:  But  the  fecond  Perfon  proceeds  that  \y,v’ 
from  the  Father,  as  already  proved  :  Therefore  the  ft 
cond  Perfon  of  the  Trinity  mult  be  called,  and  is  trulv 
the  Son  of  God.  ^ 

I  an  Aver,  2.  That  the  fecond  Perfon  of  the  Trim  lx  mt4 
be  called,  and  is  truly  the  IV ord  of  the  Father.  W hich  I 
prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon 
By  the  Scripture,  John  i.  In  the  Beginning  teas  tL" 
JVord,  and  the  JVord  was  with  God ,  and  the  H  "on!  -vr^ 
God.  And  a  little  lower,  and  the  JVord  was  made  J  If, 
By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguftin ,  in  the  pjaccs 
above  quoted. 

By  Reafon  ;  becaufe  that  muff  be  railed  the  Word 
which  is  the  Term  of  the  divine  Underilanding,  not 
only  (imply  intelligent,  but  faying  like  wife,  /.  e.  intelli¬ 
gent  notional ly  ;  but  the  fecond  Perfon  of  the  Trinity 
is  the  Term  of  the  Underilanding  of  God  the  Father 
not  (imply  intelligent  only,  but  faying  ;  for  the  divine' 
Father  by  Underilanding  himfeif,  produces  within  him- 
fcrlf  the  Word,  which  is  his  expreis  Image  *,  not  an  ac¬ 
cidental  one  as  it  is  in  us,  but  an  Image  conlubllantial 
to  him  :  Therefore  the  fecond  Perfon  of  the  Trinity 
mull  be  called,  and  is  the  internal  Word  of  the  divine 
Father.  Which  to  underfland  better,  you  mud  obferve 
that  there  is  a  great  Difference  between  underilanding 
limply,  and  laying  ;  fince  underilanding  (imply  imports 
only  an  Habit  of  the  Perfon  that  underdamis  towards 


to 


to  be  0  Principle*  ad  extra,  but  that  it  is  not  proper  to  him  ; 
becaufe  all  Sorts  of  Creatures  mull  be  produced  by  the 
whole  Trinity,  as  already  obferved. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Parc,  viz.  that  it  becomes  the  Father 
to  be  the  Holy  Gh of ,  but  that  it  is  not  proper  to  him  \  be¬ 
caufe  it  becomes  the  Son  likewife,  to  be  with  theiFather 
one  and  the  lame  Principle  of  the  Holy  Gholl ;  as  we 
Fiall  fee  hereafter. 

I  prove  the  third  Part,  viz.  that  it  becomes  properly  the 
Father  alone  to  be  the  Principle  of  the  Son  ;  becaufe  to 
him  alone  belongs  properly  the  aflive  Generation,  as 
already  obferved. 

From  what  we  have  faid  it  is  inferred,  1.  That  tho’ 
it  be  common  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  to  be  the 
Principle  of  fome  eternal  Production  ad  intra ,  it  is  not- 
withftanding,  proper  to  him  to  be  a  Principle  without  a 
Principle,  and  is  called  by  the  holy  Fathers  the  Princi¬ 
ple  of  the  whole  Deity,  particularly  by  St.  Athanafius 
againft  Sabellius  j  not  that  the  Deity  proceeds  from  him, 
for  it  would  be  an  Herefy  to  believe  it ;  but  becaufe  he 
is  the  Principle  of  the  other  Perfons  to  whom  he  com¬ 
municates  the  whole  Deity.  Whence  St.  Denis,  lib.  \. 
de  divin.  hierarch,  fays,  that  the  Father  is  the  Fountain , 
and  Principle  of  the  Divinity  *  and  St.  Auguftin,  lib.  4. 
de  Trinit.  c.  2.0.  fays,  that  the  Father  is  the  Principle  of 
the  whole  Divinity . 

It  is  inferred  2.  That  the  Name  of  Principle  is  ana¬ 
logous,  becaufe  the  Relation  of  Principle  to  the  Son  and 
to"  the  Holy  Gholl  is  real ;  but  the  Relation  of  Principle 
to  the  Creatures  is  of  Reafon  ;  and  there  is  nothing  uni- 
vocal  to  a  real  Being,  and  to  a  Being  of  Reafon  :  There¬ 
fore,  UV. 

It  is  inferred,  3.  That  the  Perfon  producing  is  the 
Principle  quod  of  a  divine  Production ;  the  Power  the 
neared  Principle  quo ,  and  the  Eflence  the  remote  Prin¬ 
ciple  quo. 

It  is  inferred,  4.  That  the  Father,  to  whom  belongs 
entirely  the  Name  and  Ratio  of  Principle,  cannot  be 
faid  properly  the  Author  and  efficient  Caufe  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Gholl  ;  the  Reafon  is,  becaufe  either 
Name,  according  to  its  common  Acceptation,  impoits  a 
Diverfity  of  Subllance,  and  a  Dependency  of  one  from 
the  other,  and  confcqucntly  a  Priority  and  Pofteriority 
of  Nature,  which  we  have  already  faid,  cannot  be  in 
the  Divinity.  Notwithstanding  that  the  Greeks  call  the 
Father  the  Caufe  of  the  Son  ;  and  St.  Auguftin,  lib.  7. 
de  Trinit.  c.  1.  calls  him  the  Caufe  of  his  own  Wifdom  ; 
becaufe  the  Greeks  take  the  Name  of  Caufe  for  that 
which  is  (ignilied  by  the  Name  of  Principle  ;  and  becaufe 
Sc.  Augnjlin  docs  not  (peak  here  of  a  Caufe  properly  faid, 
but  of  that  which  is  conceived  as  a  Caufe,  according  to 
our  Manner  of  conceiving.  We  conceive  the  Eflence  of 
God  as  an  efficient  Caufe,  from  which,  as  from  a  re¬ 
mote  Principle,  and  from  the  Underilanding  as  from 
the  neared  Principle,  the  divine  Wifdom,  i.  c.  the  Son 
of  God  emanates.  Notwithflanding  alfo,  that  the  Fa¬ 
ther  is  called  by  the  antient  Fathers  the  Author  of  the 
Son  j  becaufe  they  take  the  Name  of  Author  in  that 
Scnfc  that  he  is  that  Perfon,  from  whom  another  Pcr- 
fun  is  •,  as  St.  Auguflin  informs  us,  lib.  3.  coni.  Maxim, 
c.  14.  If,  fays  lie,  he  fays  that  God  the  Father  is  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Son,  becaufe  that  he  has  begot ,  and  this  is  be¬ 
gotten  \  becaufe  this  is  of  that,  and  not  that  of  this,  I 
agree  with  them  :  But  if  by  the  Name  of  Author  you  will 
make  the  Son  lefs,  and  the  Father  greater ,  and  not  of  the 
fame  Subftance  with  the  Son  whofe  Father  he  is.  I'll  deleft 
and  reject  him. 

From  the  fir  ft  Perfon  I’ll  pafs  to  the  fecond,  a  Iking 
flrd,  Which  are  the  Names  of  the  fecond  Perfon  of  the 
Id e (fed  Trinity  \  whether  thefe  three  Names,  viz.  of  Son, 

JVord- ,  and  Image  properly  become  him  ? 

To  which  I  an fvver,  that  the  fecond  Perfon  is  truly 
called,  and  truly  is  the  Son  of  God  the  Father?  Which  I 
prove  by  the  Scripture,  the  Councils,  the  Fathers,  and 
by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  Malt,  the  lad  Chapter,  Go  ye  teach  IVLiUUII  13,  UWUUH^  1 V  ▼*  *  ""'O'  .  j. 

all  Nations ,  baptizing  them  in  the  Name  of  the  Father ,  Image.  1.  That  it  be  produced  from  another  <“'<•  11 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  G haft.  John  in.  God  has  Hindi  from  it.  2.  That  it  be  fomething  IcmblabJe  m 
tbit  f  loved  the  IF  or  Id,  as  to  give  him  his  only  begotten  Son. 

fly  the  Councils,  particularly  that  of  Nice,  where 
this  is  cxpicfiy  mentioned. 

JJy  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguflin,  lib.  6.  de 
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the  Thing  underdood,  and  thus  imports  no  Ratio  of 

Origin.  But  to  fay  truly,  imports  an  Habit,  not  only 
the  Thing  underdood,  but  to  the  Word  conceived, 
or  the  Term  of  the  divine  Intdle&ion,  and  thus  imports 
a  Ratio  of  Origin:  Whence  it  follows,  that  to  under- 
Hand  (imply  becomes  all  the  Perfons ;  and  to  fay,  be¬ 
comes  the  fird  Perfon  alone.  It  follows  likewife,  that 
all  the  Perfons  can  be  underdood  Ample  5  and  the  fecond 
Perfon  alone  can  be  faid  properly. 

I  anfwer,  3.  That  the  fecond  Perfon  muft  be  [aid,  'and 
is  properly  an  Image.  Which  I  prove  by  the  Scriptures, 
the  Father®,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  particularly  from  the  firfl  Chapter 
of  the  Epiftlc  to  the  Hebrews,  where  he  is  called,  the 
Splendor  of  Glory,  and  the  Figure  of  bis  Subftance.  Co- 
loffi  ii.  fVbo  is  the  Image  of  the  invifible  God. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguftin,  lib.  6.  de 
Trinit.  c.  and  St.  Thomas,  p.  1.  q.  35.  art.  z.  where  they 
fay  that  Image  in  the  Divinity  is  laid  pcrfonally  of  the 
Son,  and  becomes  him  alone,  becaufe  faid  of  him  rela¬ 
tively. 

By  Reafon  ;  becaufe  the  Son  is  a  co-cflential  Simili¬ 
tude  of  the  Father,  produced  like  him  by  the  Under- 
(landing,  and  consequently  formally  by  the  Force  of  his 
Procefflon  ;  fince  it  is  of  the  Ratio  of  the  Underilanding 
to  affimilate  to  itfelf  the  Thing  underdood.  And  in 
that  the  Son  differs  from  the  Holy  Gholl,  breathe  tho 
the  Holy  Gholl  proceeds  Jcmblablc  and  confubdantial 
to  the  Father  and  Son  *,  he  does  not,  not  with  Handing, 
proceed  thus  from  both  formally  by  the  Force  of  his 
Proceflion,  fince  it  is  not  of  the  Ratio  of  the  Will  to 
aflimilatc  to  itfelf  the  Thing  willed  and  loved,  but  only 
to  be  carried  towards  it,  according  to  this  of  St.  Auguftin, 
My  Penchant  is  my  Love,  I  am  carried  thither,  wherever  1 
am  carried.  Notwithflanding  that  St.  Baft l  and  St.  John 
Damafccnus,  call  the  Holy  Ghofl  Image  \  becaufe  they 

do  not  lpcak  of  an  Image  properly  faid.  . 

It  may  be  afkcd  here,  if  the  Son  by  reafon  of  his  Fa¬ 
ience,  has  that  of  being  the  Image  of  the  hathei,  01 

whether  he  has  it  by  a  Relation  of  Reafon  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  the  Son  lias  it  by  realon  or 

both  jointly,  though  in  a  different  Manner.  And  tu. 

Reafon  is,  becaufe  thofc  two  'Filings  are  required  01  an 
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tiic  Thin^"  in'  wiiofc  Similitude  ic  is  produce,!.  The 
firfl  becomes  the  Son,  by  reafon  of  Relation*,  aiu 
other  becomes  hint  by  reafon  ol  the  It, (fence  *,  aceori  in^ 
to  the  Sentiment  of  Sc.  Auguftin,  and  ol  St. 
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From  what  we  have  faid  it  is  eafily  inferred,  that  the 
^me  of  Image  is  a  perfonal  Name. 

If  it  be  objefted,  that  that  Name  is  a  common  Name 
to  the  three  divine  Perfons,  according  to  this  Text  of 
the  Scripture,  Gencfi  i .  Let  us  make  Man  in  our  Image. 

Fll  anfwer,  that  in  this  FJace  the  Name  of  Image  is 
imPr0PerIy  taken,  viz.  for  an  Exemplar,  which  differs 
from  an  Image  in  this  particularly,  that  Image  be  fome 
Similitude  produced  of  the  Imitation  of  another  ;  and 
exemplar  that  in  whofe  Imitation  fomething  is  pro¬ 
duced :  Whence  the  divine  Word  is  called  Image  with 
refpe&  to  divmo  Father  •,  from  that  it  is  produced 
at  his  Imitation  ;  and  it  is  called  exemplar  with  refpeft 
to  the  Creatures,  becaufe  the  Creatures  are  produced  at 
his  Imitation  *,  according  to  St.  Auguftin ,  lib.  de  fide  ad 
petrum ,  in  thefe  Words,  There  is  one  Divinity  and  Image 
fff  the  blejfied  Trinity ,  according  to  which  Man  was  formed. 

We’ll  propofe  next,  and  folve  fome  Difficulties  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Name  of  the  Word  above-mentioned  *,  and 
afk,  i.  If  the  Name  of  Word  be  fo  perfonal ,  as  to  be  pro¬ 
per  to  the  Son  as  Son  ? 

I  anfwer  this  Quell  ion  in  the  Affirmative  ;  becaufe 
the  Fathers  infer  it  from  the  Scripture,  particularly  St. 
Auguftin ,  lib.  6.  &  7.  de  Trin.  c.  2.  and  becaufe,  as  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  it  is  not  of  the  Word  to  underftand  hinj- 
felf,  but  to  be  fomething  produced  by  Underflanding, 
as  the  exprefs  Image  of  the  Thing  underftood,  viz.  the 
Subftance  of  the  Father;  but  fuch  Ratio  of  the  Word 
becomes  the  Son  •,  therefore  the  Name  of  Son  in  God 
is  fo  perfonal,  as  to  be  proper  to  the  Son. 

Notwithstanding,  1.  That  Love  is  faid  effentially,  or 
of  the  Love  whereby  God  loves  himfelf,  and  the  Crea¬ 
tures  ;  and  perfonally  of  the  Holy  Ghoff,  becaufe  there 
is  a  different  Ratio  of  the  Love  and  Word  :  For  Love 
fignifies  two  Things,  viz.  the  Acl  of  loving,  and  the 
Term  thereof,  for  want  of  Words,  wherefore  both  are 
called  by  the  Name  of  Love ;  but  the  Name  of  Word 
fignifies  only  the  Term  of  Intelleftion,  but  not  the  A 61 
of  Underlfanding  ;  whence  it  is  that  Word  in  God,  is 
faid  perfonally  only  •,  and  love  effentially  and  perfonally. 

Notwithffanding,  2.  That  fome  Fathers,  particularly 
St .Anfehn,  in  Monol.  c.  6.  fays  that  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghoff  underftand  and  fay,  becaufe  he  takes 
that  Term  for  a  fimple  Intellection,  and  not  for  a  Dic¬ 
tion  ft  rift  ly  taken. 

It  is  afkcd,  2.  From  the  Knowledge  of  which  Things 
the  W ord  proceeds  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  he  proceeds  from  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  divine  Effcnce  of  the  three  Perlons,  and  of 
the  Creatures  poftible  *,  and  that  formally.  But  that  he 
does  not  thus  proceed  from  the  Knowledge  of  the  Crea¬ 
tures  exifting  in  fome  Difference  of  Time. 

I  prove  the  firll  Part,  viz.  that  the  divine  Word  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  Knowledge  of  the  divine  lijfence ,  and  of  all 
the  effential  Per  fell  tom  \  becaufe  if  the  divine  Word  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  Knowledge  of  fome  Qbjeft,  as  he  mull 
proceed  in  the  Ratio  of  Words :  It  follows  that  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  particularly  from  the  Knowledge  of  the  Effence, 
which,  with  its  abfolutc  and  common  Perfections,  is  the 
primary  Objeft  of  the  divine  Intel left  ion. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  viz.  that  the  divine  Word  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  Knowledge  of  the  three  Perfons  ;  becaufe  he 
proceeds  from  the  comprehenfivc  Knowledge  of  the 
Effence,  and  his  being  a  Word  infinitely  per  left  he  re¬ 
quires  to  proceed  from  fuch  Knowledge  ;  therefore  he 
mult  proceed  from  the  Knowledge  of  the  three  Perfons, 
which  are  identified  with  the  divine  Effence  ;  otherwife 
that  Knowledge  from  which  he  fhould  proceed  would 
not  be  comprehenfivc,  and  fincc  to  the  Comprchcnfion 
of  the  Effence  is  required  not  only  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Effence,  but  likcwife  the  Knowledge  of  the  'Things  con¬ 
tained  formally  in  the  Kfllnce,  and  connected  with  it;. 
Add  that  the  divine  Klfcncc  cannot  be  known  compre- 
lunfivcly,  without  its  being  known  requiring  to  cxift 
actually  in  the  three  Perfons  ;  lince  it  is  the  pi  oper  Ratio 
of  the  divine  Subllanrr,  to  require  three  Subfi lienees  in 
which  it  txifls  aftually  :  But  that  cannot  be  perfeftly 
known  without  knowing  tiie  three  Perlons :  There¬ 
fore,  Ific, 

It  may  be  objefted  again  ft;  this  fecond  Part  of  my 
Anfwer,  that  the  Word  proceeds  from  the  Knowledge 
/  ol  that  Object  whereof  he  is  the  Image  ;  but  he  is  not 
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the  Image  of  all  the  Perfons,  fince  he  is  not  his  own 
Image,  nor  that  of  the  Holy  Ghofl :  Therefore  he  does 
not  proceed  from  the  Knowledge  of  the  three  Perfons. 

I  anfwer,  1.  By  a  Diftinftion  of  the  Major;  in  the 
Affirmative,  if  it  be  underftood  either  a  Rep  re  Tentative 
or  natural  Image  ;  and  in  the  Negative,  if  it  be  under¬ 
ftood  a  natural  Image  only. 

I  anfwer,  2.  By  diftinguifhing  Jikewife  the  Minor, 
and  fay  that  it  is  true  that  the  Word  is  not  the  natural 
Image  of  the  three  Perfons ;  but  he  is  the  reprefentative 
one  :  Therefore  I  deny  the  Confcquence,  becaufe  for  the 
Son  to  proceed  from  the  Knowledge  of  the  three  Perfons, 
it  fuffices  that  he  be  the  reprefentative  Image  of  them. 
Which  to  underftand  better,  you  mull  oblerve,  that  it 
fuffices  for  a  reprefentative  Image  to  proceed  objectively, 
as  a  Word,  in  us,  is  faid  the  Image  of  the  Thing  known. 
But  for  a  natural  Image  it  is  required  that  it  ihould  pro¬ 
ceed  actively  and  productively,  according  to  St.  Anfehn 
in  Monol.  c.  6.  where  he  teaches  that  the  W ord  is  the 
natural  Image  of  the  Father,  but  not  his  own  natural 
Image  or  that  of  the  Eloly  Ghofl,  from  that  the  Son  is 
not  born,  and  does  not  proceed  actively  from  himfelf 
and  from  the  Holy  Glioft,  but  from  the  Father.  Which 
is  illuftrated  by  the  Example  of  a  Child  which  his  Parents 
think  femblable,  or  like  a  Stranger  ;  that  Child  is 
only  called  the  reprefentative  Image  of  that  Stranger, 
and  the  natural  Image  of  his  Parents. 

If  I  be  afked.  Whether  the  Knowledge  of  the  Per  fin 
from  which  the  Word  proceeds  be  intuitive ,  and  of  Vifion  ? 
I’ll  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative  ;  becaufe  the  Word  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  an  intuitive  Knowledge  of  the  Effence  : 
Therefore  from  the  intuitive  Knowledge  of  the  three 
Perfons,  becaufe  he  that  knows  intuitively  ihs  Effence, 
knows  it  as  it  is  in  itfelf :  And  that  Eflence  is  in  faft  in 
the  three  Perfons,  and  God  himfelf  is  the  three  Perfons  : 
Therefore,  &c. 

To  confirm  this  Anfwer,  I  fay,  that  the  W ord  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  intuitive  Knowledge  of  the  Father  ; 
therefore  from  the  intuitive  Knowledge  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghofl: ;  becaufe  one  Relative  is  known  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  other  Relative  is  known,  as  it 
appears  from  Things  created  ;  for,  v.  gr.  if  you  know 
confufedly  the  Father,  you  know  confufedly  the  Son  : 
If  you  know  diftinftly  the  Father,  you  know  diftinftly 
the  Son. 

I  prove  the  third  Part,  viz.  that  the  Word  proceeds  from 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Creatures  pofjiblc ;  becaufe  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  comprehenfivc  Knowledge  of  the  Eflence, 
and  of  all  the  Attributes,  and  confequenrly.  of  the  Om¬ 
nipotency,  and  in  courfe  of  all  Things  poftible  ;  for  the 
Omnipotency  cannot  be  conceived,  without  conceiving 
likcwife  the  Things  poftible.  Whence  it  is  not  fur- 
prizing  if  the  Word  be  expreffive  of  all  the  Creatures 
poftible,  according  to  St.  Auguftin ,  lib.  11.  Confejf.  c.  7. 
The  Word ,  fays  he,  is  faid  without  End . 

It  is  objefted  again  ft  this  third  Parc  of  my  Anfwer, 
that  the  divine  Effence  is  known  by  the  divine  Father 
before  the  poflible  Creatures ;  but  in  that  firll  Knowledge 
the  Word  proceeds :  Therefore  it  follows  that  the  Word 
docs  not  proceed  from  the  Knowledge  of  the  poffible 
Creatures. 

To  which  I  anfwer  by  denying  the  Major ;  becaufe 
though  the  Eflence  be  the  primary  Objeft,  and  the  pofti¬ 
ble  Creatures  the  fccondary  one  ;  it  does  not  follow 
hence,  notwithftanding,  that  the  Effcnce  is  fecn  before 
the  poflible  Things,  fince  the  divine  Effence  be  like  a 
Looking-Glafs,  in  which  the  Things  poftible  arc  fecn ; 
but  a  Mirror  is  not  fecn  before  the  Image,  though  the 
Mirror  be  as  the  Caufc  of  the  Image  :  'Therefore  fome 
anfwer  to  the  minor  that  the  Word  proceeds  unade- 
quatcly  in  that  prior  State.  But  others  more  rightly 
deny  the  Minor,  from  that  the  divine  Word  proceeds 
infinitely  per  left,  and  confequcntly  from  the  Knowledge 
of  all  the  Things  poftible,  which  relate  to  the  compre¬ 
hend  ve  Knowledge  of  the  divine  Effence  and  Omni  po¬ 
tency. 

It  is  objefted,  2.  That  if  the  divine  Word  proceeds 
from  the  Knowledge  of  the  Things  poflible,  it  follows 
that  the  Things  poflible  are  prior  to  the  Word  ;  which 
cannot  be  faid,  lince  the  Word  is  from  all  Eternity. 
According  to  John  i.  In  the  Beginning  was  thclV f\l,  &c. 

Therefore, 

I  an- 
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I  anfwer  by  a  Diftinflion  of  the  Sequel  of  the  Major : 
In  the  Affirmative,  if  meant  according  to  our  imperfeft 
Knowledge,  whereby  we  commonly  conceive  the  divine 
Things,  'as  we  do  the  created  Things  to  which  we  are 
ufed,°and  in  which  the  Objedl  is  prior  to  the  Knowledge, 
whereof  it  is  the  Knowledge:  And  in  the  Negative,  if 
meant  according  to  itfelf :  The  Reafon  is  becaufe  the 
known  Things  are  not  before  they  are  known  by  the 

Under  (landing  of  the  Father. 

1  prove  the  fourth  Part  of  my  Anfwer,  viz.  that  the 
divine  Word  does  not  proceed  formally  from  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Creatures  cxfthig  in  J'ome  Difference  of  Time.  Be¬ 
caufe  he  does  not  proceed  from  the  Knowledge  which 
pre-fuppofes  the  Word  already  produced  ;  but  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Creatures  exifting  in  fome  Difference  of 
Time  pre-fuppofes  the  Word  already  produced,  fince  it 
pre-fuppofes  a  free  Decree  of  producing  the  Creatures, 
which  is  from  the  whole  Trinity,  fince  the  Creation  is 
from  the  whole  Trinity  :  Therefore,  &c. 

It  is  objedled  againft  this  fourth  Part  of  my  Anfwer, 
that  the  Knowledge  from  which  the  Word  proceeds  is 
comprehenfive  :  But  that  it  cannot  be  fuch,  unlefs  it 
reaches  the  Creatures  exifting  in  fome  Difference  of 
Time,  fince  they  are  the  Effects  towards  which  the 
Effence  and  Omnipotency  are  ordained  ;  therefore  the 
Word  proceeds  from  the  Knowledge  of  the  Creatures 
exifting  in  fome  Difference  of  Time. 

To  which  I  anfwer  by  a  DiftinElion  of  the  Major  ;  in 
the  Affirmative,  if  it  be  underftood  that  it  is  compre¬ 
henfive  of  a  necefiary  Comprehenfion  ;  and  in  the  Ne¬ 
gative,  if  it  be  underftood  that  it  is  both  neceffary  and 
contingent  :  I  diftingtiifh  likewife  the  Minor  ;  it  cannot 
be  comprehenfive,  unlefs,  £srV.  of  a  Comprehenfion  both 
neceffary  and  contingent,  that’s  true;  of  a  Comprehen¬ 
sion  /imply  neceffary,  I  deny  it.  Which  to  underftand 
better,  you  mult  obferve,  i.  That  that  Comprehenfion 
is  laid  neceffary,  whereby  are  known  the  Things  necef¬ 
iary,  and  which  have  a  neceffary  Connexion  with  them  ; 
and  that  it  is  laid  both  contingent  and  neceffary,  where¬ 
by  are  known  comprehenfi vely  the  Things  which  are 
neceffary,  and  have  only  a  contingent  Conne&ion,  with 
the  divine  Eifence  and  Omnipotency,  and  depending  on 
the  Will. 

From  thefe  you’ll  obferve,  2.  And  infer  that  the 
Word  as  it  is  really,  is  the  Term  of  a  neceffary  Com¬ 
prehenfion  :  And  that  he  is  not  the  Term  of  a  contin¬ 
gent  Comprehenfion,  but  only  according  to  fome  Refpetft 
of  Reafon  pofterior  to  the  Production  of  the  Word. 

You’ll  obferve,  3.  That  the  Things  contingent  are 
only  contingently  connected  with  the  divine  Effence  and 
Omnipotcncy  :  Becaufe  though  thofe  contingent  Things 
require  neceffarily  the  divine  Effence  and  Omnipotency; 
they  are  not,  notwithftanding,  necefiarily  required  by 
the  divine  Effence  and  Omnipotency. 

We’ll  confider  next,  fome  Things  which  are  Articles  of 
Faith ,  with  regard  to  the  fecond  Perfon  of  the  Trinity. 

From  what  we  have  laid  it  is  inferred,  1.  That  the 
fecond  Perfon  of  the  Trinity  is  the  true  and  natural  Son 
of  the  Father  begotten  by  him,  according  to  this  Pfalm  ii. 
Thou  art  my  Son ,  this  Day  have  I  begotten  thee .  And 
Matt.  iii.  This  is  my  beloved  Son .  Which  Words  St.  Leo 
explains  thus,  in  his  Homily  on  the  Transfiguration. 
This  is  my  beloved  Son  (lays  he)  not  an  Adoptive ,  but  a 
proper  one  ;  not  created ,  but  begotten.  For  if  he  was  not 
a  natural  Son,  but  only  an  adoptive  one,  he  could  not 
be  called  begotten.  That  he  is  the  only  Son  appears 
from  'John  iii.  God  has  thus  loved  the  World,  as  to  give  it 
his  only  Son. 

It  is  inferred,  2.  That  the  fecond  Perfon  of  the  Tri¬ 
nity  is  confubftuntial  to  the  bather,  i.  c.  of  the  lame  Su  fi¬ 
nance  and  Nature,  according  to  this  Paffage  of  John  i. 
[  and  the  Father  arc  one*  St .  Attgtjlin  fays,  Trait.  56. 
in  Joan,  that  by  that  Paffage  we  arc  delivered  from  the 
Erroi  s  of  Arms  and  Sabcllius ,  and  from  Scyl/a  and  Cba- 
rybdis  \  becaufe  what  fays  one ,  fignilics  an  Unity  of 
Effence  and  Nature,  and  conlequently  the  Confubftan- 
tialicy,  which  Arias  denied.  And  what  fays  wc  arc ,  de¬ 
notes  a  DillinCtion  of  Pcrfons,  which  Sahel l i us  denied, 
Likewife  St.  Athanaftus ,  Serm.  4.  coni.  Arian.  and  St. 
Hilary ,  lib.  7.  dc  Trinit.  Whence  it  is  not  fur  prizing  if 
that  Truth  was  defined  in  the  lirll*  Council  of  Nice 
1  gain  ft  the  Arums,  by  ufing  the  Word  (confubfiawUal) 


in  the  Symbol  which  was  received  afterwards  v>\\ 
unanimous  Confent  in  all  the  other  Councils.  "  1  ari 

It  is  inferred,  3.  That  the  only  Son  of  God  is 
eternal  to  the  Father,  as  it  appears  from  the  $Crp  C°' 
Mic.  v.  Whofe  Goings  forth  have  been  from  all 
And  John  i.  In  the  Beginning  was  the  Word,  &c 
former  Paffage  St.  Jerom  interprets,  of  the  Generacm  r 
the  Son;  and  the  latter  St.  Augnflin  with  the  |  • 
Fathers  make  ufe  of,  to  prove  the  Eternitv  nf°VtCT 
Word.  }  thc 

It  is  inferred,  4.  That  the  Son  is  equal  in  al]  TV 
to  the  Father,  according  to  this  T'eftimony  of  thcS  ^ 
ture,  Philip  ii.  Who  being  in  the  Form  of  God ,  thc-JhK 
no  Robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ,  i.  e.  as  St.  ChrAn  ” 
and  St.  Ambrofe  explains,  as  he  was  of  the  fame 
and  Subftance  with  God  the  Father,  he  arromu-d T 
himfelf  nothing  undue  to  him,  when  he  believed"  h;  ° 
felf  equal  to  God  in  all  Things  ;  whence  Sr.  yluzut^" 
Pfalm  exxvi.  Why ,  fays  he,  is  it  not  a  Robbery  ? 
it  is  Nature :  And  lib.  3.  cont.  Maxim,  thc  Arimi 
fwering  to  the  Objection  of  the  Arians ,  who  fad  c?n ' 
the  Son  was  leffcr  than  the  Father,  becaufe  he'had  ^ 
ceived  all  'he  had  from  him.  Tie  that  received, '  fa,s  j  ^ 
cannot  be  unequal  to  him  who  gave ,  becaufe  JJe  jj* 
ceived  it  to  be  equal ;  but  he  that  fays  that  all  that  the  p" 
ther  has  are  his,  cannot  have  lefs. 

It  is  inferred,  5.  That  the  Son  is  a  true  God,  a«ul  or 
with  the  Father,  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  faflfa  6 
of  the  Scripture  already  quoted  ;  and  from  the  ArfaeJ 
of  the  Apoftle  St.  Thomas ,  My  Lord,  and  my  God.  fa-  j 
from  thefe  Words,  Rom.  ix.  Of  which  is  Chrift  accord:  - 
to  the  Flejh,  who  is  above  all  Things  G od  bkffed  for  reef 
And  1  John  v.  And  we  be  in  his  true  Son,  who  is 
God. 

We’ll  treat  next  of  the  Perfon  of  the  Holy  Gbofl 1  and 
a/k,  fir  ft,  If  of  fever  al  Names,  thefe  three  particular  ones 
of  Holy  Ghoft ,  Love,  and  Gift,  become  the  third  Perfon  of 
the  Trinity,  and  become  him  alone  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer  1.  That  the  Name  of  Holy  Ghofi 
taken  and  compofed  of  two  Words  is  common  to  the  three 
Perfons ,  and  taken  for  a  Jingle  Name  compofed  of  two ,  by 
the  Appropriation  of  the  Chur ,  h,  and  of  the  holy  Fathers 
it  is  per  final,  and  becomes  thc  third  Perfon  alone. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part  of  my  Anfwer,  viz.  Thai  (he 
Name  of  holy  Spirit ,  taken  as  compofed  of  two  Words  is 
common  to  the  three  Per  fins  ;  becaufe  the  Scripture  attri¬ 
butes  the  Name  of  Spirit  to  God,  and  conlequently  to 
all  the  three  Perfons.  It  is  attributed  to  thc  Father, 
John  iv.  God  is  Spirit,  and  thc  Father  fearcbes  thofe  who 
adore  him  in  Spirit  and  Truth.  To  thc  Son,  Thrcn.  4.  qhc 
Spirit  of  our  Face ,  Chrift.  To  thc  Holy  Ghoft  likewife, 
John  iv.  The  holy  Spirit  whom  thc  Father  will  feud  in  my 
Name.  And  becaufe  the  Name  of  holy  is  attributed 
likewife  to  all  the  Perfons  in  that  Trifagion  of  Ifni  ah  vi. 
Holy,  Holy ,  Holy,  the  Lord,  &c.  And  becaufe  that  has 
the  Ratio  of  Spirit,  which  is  free  from  Matter,  and  has 
the  Name  and  Ratio  of  Holincfs  which  is  pure  and  free 
from  all  Spot ;  but  the  three  Perfons  arc  thus:  There¬ 
fore  the  Laid  Name  taken  complex'; vely  is  common  to 
the  three  Perfons. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  viz.  that  thc  Name  of  the 
Holy  Gbofl  taken  for  a  fugle  Word  becomes  thc  third  Perfon 
alone  ;  and  that  by  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  by 
Reafon. 

By  thc  Scripture,  which  commonly  ufes  that  Expref- 
fion,  for  by  it,  it  de/igns  the  third  Perfon  clillindl  horn 
thc  Father  and  Son,  Matt,  the  Jail  Chapter,  in  thefe 
Words,  Go  ye,  teach  all  Nations,  baptizing  them  in  (he 
Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghojl. 
And  1  John  v,  There  arc  three  that  bear  JFitncfs  in  Hea¬ 
ven,  thc  Father,  thc  Son,  and  thc  Holy  Ghojl ,  ami  thofe 
three  arc  one. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Ambrofe,  Uh.  in  Symbol. 
Apojl.  c.  1.  Though,  lays  he,  the  Father  he  Spirit,  the 
Sou  be  Spirit  ;  and  the  Father  be  holy,  and  the  Sen  he  holy  i 
thc  third  Perfon,-  no  twit  hji an  ding,  is  properly  called  the  Hoy ^ 
Ghojl.  And  St.  Attgtjlin,  lib.  15.  dc  Thistt.  c.  19.  \wiue 
he  fays  very  near  the  lame  Tiling.  ^  Likuwile,  luj  n- 
Con  Jeff.  c.  10.  where  we  read  thcle  Words,  Thc 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Sou,  is  called  in  the  j acred  tut 
thc  ho/v  Spirit ,  by  a  certain  proper  Notion  of  that  Fame. 

By  Reafon*  Default:  on  account  0 1  die  St.uuty  [> 
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Words,  the  third  Perfon  in  the  Scriptures  and  Councils, 
is  defigned  by  that  Name  as  diftindt  from  the  others  * 
and  becaufe,  according  to  the  Reafon  of  Congruency 
ailed o-ed  by  St.  Thomas,  he  is  thus  called,  becaufe  he 
proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  Way  of  the 
Will,  and  the  Terms  of  Spirit  and  Holinefs  belong  pro¬ 
perly  to  the  Will.  For  a  Man  'is  called  Holy  from  the 
Operation  of  his  Will,  and  not  from  that  of  his  Under- 
ftanding  and  to  breathe  fometimes  fignifies  to  love  with 
paflion,  or  to  defire  with  Violence ;  as  when  we  com¬ 
monly  fay  to  breathe  Revenge  and  Death,  or  when  we 
fay3  on  the  contrary,  that  holy  Men  breathe  Charity, 

Piety,  &c. 

Ianfwer  2.  That  the  Name  of  Love  is  fometimes  taken 
ejfentially ,  and  thus  is  common  to  all  the  Per  fins ;  and 
fometimes  notion  ally  and  affively,  and  thus  becomes  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  the  Son  alone  \  and  fometimes  perfonally  a?id  paf- 
jively ,  and  thus  is  proper  to  the  third  Perfon  alone. 

I  prove  the  fir  11  Part,  viz.  That  the  Name  of  Love  is 
fometimes  taken  ejfentially ,  and  thus  is  common  to  all  the 
Per  fins  \  becaufe  the  Name  of  Love  is  fometimes  taken 
for  the  Adt  of  the  Will,  whereby  the  Will  loves  for¬ 
mally,  and  wills  good  •,  but  that  Aft  is  common  to  all 
the  Perfons  that  are  in  God,  as  one  and  the  fame  effential 
Will  is  common  to  all ;  fince  there  is  none  of  them  who 
does  not  love  the  Saints,  and  will  them  good  *,  There¬ 
fore,  £s?r. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  viz.  That  Love  fometimes 
is  taken  notional ly  and  aftively,  and  thus  is  only  com¬ 
mon  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son *  becaufe  Love  is 
taken,  in  God,  for  an  aftivc  Spiration,  which  becomes 
the  Father  and  Son  alone. 

I  prove  the  third  Part,  viz.  That  the  Name  of  Love  is 
fometimes  taken  perfonally  and  pajfively,  and  thus  becomes 
the  third  Perfon  alone :  Becaufe  the  Name  of  Love  is 
taken  for  the  Term  itfelf  of  the  Love  wherewith  the  Fa¬ 
ther  and  Son  love  mutually  one  another :  And  thus  taken, 
the  Name  of  Love  is  taken  perfonally.  and  becomes  the 
third  Perfon  alone:  Therefore,  &c. 

It  is  objedted  againft  this  third  Part,  that  by  the 
Term  of  Love  is  to  be  underftood  the  Aft  of  loving  ; 
but  the  Aft  of  loving  is  not  fomething  proper  to  the 
third  Perfon,  but  is  fomething  common  to  the  three 
Perfons ;  therefore  the  Name  of  Love  is  not  a  perfonal 
Name,  becoming  the  third  divine  Perfon  alone. 

I  anfwer  to  the  major,  that  the  Name  of  Love  does 
not  become  the  Aft  of  loving  only,  but  the  Term  of 
Love  •,  and  that  by  Reafon  of  the  Scarcity  of  Terms. 

From  what  we  have  faid,  it  is  inferred  that  the  Name 
of  Love,  taken  cflentially,  becomes  the  whple  Trinity , 
but  is,  notwit hflanding,  ofeener  attributed  to  the  Holy 
Ghoft ;  becaufe  he  proceeds  by  manner  of  Love,  becaufe 
the  Charity  fhincs  in  Men’s  Sanftification,  which  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Holy  Ghoft.  It  is  inferred  likewife  that 
the  Name  of  Love,  taken  for  the  Term  of  that  Love, 
whereby  the  Father  and  Son,  in  God,  love  themfelves 
mutually,  is  the  proper  Name  of  the  third  Perfon,  and 
is  attributed  to  him  only.  Hence  St.  Angufiin  ex- 
prefles  him fclf  excellently  well  on  that  Subjedt,  lib .  15. 
dc  Trinit.  c.  14.  What  can  be  more  convenient ,  fays  he, 
that  he  who  is  properly  called  Charity ,  who  is  a  Spirit 
common  to  both. 

It  may  be  afkcd  here.  In  what  Senfi  mttft  be  underflood 
what  is  faid  that  the  Father  and  Son  love  one  another  by 
the  Holy  Ghoft  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  that  can  be  faid  truly  and 
properly,  if  the  Term  be  taken  fictionally,  but  not  if 
taken  c  Hen  dally  *,  becaufe  the  Father  and  Son  love  one 
another  relatively  and  notionally  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  as 
by  the  Term  of  their  mutual  Diledtion  ;  for  what  is  to 
love  notionally,  but  by  loving  to  produce  the  Terms  of 
one’s  Love,  or  Love  itfelf :  As  to  under  (land  notionally, 
i%  by  underllanding,  to  produce  the  Term  of  Intellec¬ 
tion  ?  Therefore  as  the  Father  and  Son  cannot  love  mu¬ 
tually  one  another  notionally,  uni  eft  by  producing  Love 
\yliich  is  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  thus  they  cannot  love  thom- 
klvt  s  mutually  but  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  as  by  the  Term 
produced.  Hence  Synejtus,  Hym .  4.  calls  the  Holy 
Gholl,  7  he  Center  of  the  Begetter,  and  of  the  Begotten. 
And  St.  Bernard ,  Sernt.  8.  in  Cant,  on  thefe  Words,  let 
him  kijs  me  with  a  Kifs  of  his  Mouthy  fpcaks  thus,  if  wc 
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take  rightly  the  Father  kifjing ,  and  the  Son  kiffed ,  it  will 
not  be  void  from  the  Thing ,  to  vnderftand  the  Holy  Ghoft 
to  be  the  Kifs  *,  his  being  the  imperturbable  Peace  of  the 
Father ,  and  of  the  Son,  their  individual  Love ,  and  undt- 
vi/ible  Unity. 

It  may  be  afked  here.  From  the  Love  of  whofe  Things 
the  Holy  Ghoft  proceeds  ? 

■  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  he  proceeds  from  the  Love 
of  the  Effence,  embracing  all  the  effential  Perfections  of 
the  three  Perfons,  and  of  the  Creatures  poffible  *,  but  not 
from  the  Love  of  the  Creatures  exifting  in  a  Difference 
of  Time,  at  leaft  formally.  Becaufe  he  proceeds  from  a 
Love  neceffarily  very  perfedt,  and  not  from  a  free  and 
contingent  Love,  fuch  as  is  the  Love  of  the  Creatures  ex¬ 
ifting  in  fome  Difference  of  Time,  which  Love  is  like- 
wife  pofterior  to  the  Production  of  the  Word  *,  fincethe 
Creatures  are  not  difeerned,  nor  confequently  loved  of  a 
free  Love,  unlefs  it  be  by  Perfons  exifting,  becaufe  the 
Decree  is  common  to  all  the  Perfons. 

I  anfwer,  3.  That,  in  God,  the  Name  of  Gift  is  fome - 
times  taken  ejfentially ,  and  thus  is  common  to  the  three  Per¬ 
fons  $  and  fometimes  notionally  *,  and  thus  becomes  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ghoft  alone ;  and  fometimes  perfonally  \  and  thus 
becomes  the  Holy  Ghoft  alone ,  and  is  proper  to  him. 

I  prove  the  firft  Part,  viz.  That  the  Name  of  Gift  is 
taken  fometimes  ejfentially ,  and  thus  is  common  to  all  the 
Perfons ;  becaufe  by  the  Name  of  Gift,  effentially  taken, 
is  underftood  a  proper  Good  conferred  on  another,  or  to 
be  conferred,  or  apt  to  be  given  :  But  fuch  a  Good,  in 
God,  is  common  to  all  the  Perfons,  fince  all  the  Perfons 
have  Goods  proper  to  themfelves,  apt  from  all  Eternity, 
to  be  given,  and  given  gratuitely  in  Time. 

If  it  be  objedted,  that  the  Ratio  of  Gift  becomes  in 
no  Manner  the  Father*,  becaufe  there  muft  be  a  Di- 
ftinftion  between  him  that  gives,  and  the  Thing  given : 
I’ll  deny  the  whole  Objection,  becaufe  a  Perfon  can  give 
his  own  proper  and  perfonal  Good  to  another,  by  giving 
himfelf  liberally  j  for  it  is  not  neceffary  to  the  Ratio  of 
Gift,  that  it  fhould  be  given  by  another,  thus  the  divine 
Father  can  have  the  Ratio  of  Gift. 

I  prove  the  fecond  Part,  viz.  That  the  Name  of  Gift 
is  fometimes  taken  notionally ,  and  thus  becomes  only  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghoft  *,  becaufe  by  the  Name  of  Gift  notion- 
ally  taken,  is  underftood  that  Thing  which  is  proper  to 
Somebody  by  Origin,  is  given  to  another  liberally,  or 
apt  to  be  conferred  and  given  :  But  there  is  fuch  a  Gift 
in  God,  and  becomes  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  only : 
For  it  becomes  thofe  two  Perfons  to-  proceed  from  one 
another,  and  to  be  his  proper  Good  by  Origin,  v.gr.  It 
becomes  the  Son  to  be  the  proper  Thing  of  the  Father, 
by  Reafon  of  his  Proceflion  from  him,  and  he  is  given, 
liberally  to  us  by  him,  according  to  this  of  John  iii.  God 
has  thus  loved  the  World  as  to  give  him  his  only  Son.  It 
becomes,  likewife,  the  Holy  Ghoft  to  be  the  proper 
Thing  of  Che  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  by  Reafon  of  his 
Proceflion  from  both,  and  he  is  given  liberally  to  us 
from  both.  As  it  appears  from  John  xv.  But  when  the 
Comforter  is  come  whom  Fll  fend  unto  you  from  the  Fathcry 
even  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  Galat.  iv.  He  fint  the  Spirit  of 
the  Son .  John  xx.  Receive  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

I  prove  the  third  Part,  viz.  That  the  Name  of  Gift  is 
fometimes  taken  perfonally ,  and  thus  becomes  the  third 
■Perfon  alone9  and  is  proper  to  him  alone ,  becaufe  the 
Name  of  Gift,  perfonally  taken,  is  underftood,  in  God, 
that  SuppofitOm,  which,  by  Virtue  of  his  Proceflion, 
proceeds  as  a  Gift:  But  there  is  fome  Suppofitum  in 
God  which  proceeds  by  manner  of  Gift,  and  it  becomes 
the  third  Perfon  alone  to  be  fuch  a  Gift,  becaufe  it  be¬ 
comes  him  alone  to  proceed  in  Virtue  of  his  Proceflion, 
by  manner  of  Love,  and  confequently  by  manner  of  firft 
Gift,  fince  Love  is  a  firft  Gift,  becaufe  the  firft  Thing 
we  give  to  him,  to  whom  wc  will  Good,  is  Love, 
which  is  the  firft  of  all  liberal  and  gratuitc  Donation  ; 
for  the  Reft  arc  given  by  Love.  Whence  it  is  not  fur- 
prifing  if  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  fo  often  called  a  Gift  in  the 
Scripture,  Alts  ii.  you'd  receive  the  Gift  of  the  Holy 
Gho/t.  And  c.  viii.  Ton  believed  that  the  Gift  of  God  could 
be  pur  chafed  with  Money,.  1  1 

From  what  we  have  faid,  it  is  inferred,  1,  That  the. 
Ratio  of  Gift  does  not  become  equally  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghoft  j  becaufe  though  the  Son  proceeds,  tlonable, 
1 3  Y  he 
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he  does  not,  notwithftanding,  as  donable  by  Virtue  of 
his  Proceflion,  fince  he  does  not  proceed  as  Love,  as 
the  Holy  Ghoft  proceeds* 

It  is  inferred,  2.  That  the  Name  of  Gift,  at  leaft  as 
becoming  the  Holy  Ghoft,  includes  two  Relations*  one 
to  the  Giver,  and  the  other  to  him  who  receives.  The 
former  is  real,  indiftinft,  notwithftanding,  from  that 
which  the  Holy  Ghoft  has  to  the  Father  and  to  the 
Son  on  account  of  his  Origin  ;  according  to  this  of  St. 
Auguftin,  lib .  4.  de  Trin .  c.  20.  but  the  latter,  whereby  it 
is  referred  to  us  to  whom  it  is  given,  is  of  Reafon. 

It  is  inferred,  3.  That  the  faid  former  Relation  be¬ 
comes  the  Holy  Ghoft  from  all  Eternity,  and  the  latter 
in  Time  ;  becaufe  the  Holy  Ghoft  proceeds  from  all 
Eternity  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  is  given  to 
us  in  Time. 

We’il  afk  next,  If  the  Holy  Ghoft  -proceeds  from  the 
Father ,  and  the  Son ,  as  from  one  Principle ,  and  as  a  true 
God ,  confubftanlial  and  equal  to  both  in  all  Things  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer,  1.  That  the  Holy  Ghoft  proceeds 
from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  which  I  prove  by  the 
Scripture,  the  Councils,  the  Fathers,  and  by  Reafon. 

By  the  Scripture,  particularly  from  thefe  Places  in 
which  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  faid  to  be  fent  and  given  -9 
fince  notional  Miffion  and  Gift  in  God  imports  a  Pro- 
cefilon,  as  {hewn  in  the  Paflages  already  quoted,  John  xv. 
IVhcn  the  Comforter  is  come  whom  I  will  fend  unto  you 
from  the  Father.  And  John  xvi.  He  Jhall glorify  me ,  fays 
Chrift,  for  he  floall  receive  of  mine.  St.  Ambrofe ,  lib,  1. 
de  Spirit.  San  ft.  and  St.  Auguftin ,  Traft.  99.  in  Joan.  c.  12. 
have  underftood  this  Paftage  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

Notwithftanding  what  is  faid  in  the  Scripture,  Fll  fend, 
and  he'll  receive ,  in  the  future  Tenfe,  and  not  I  have 
lent,  and  he  was  received,  in  the  Preterit  *,  becaufe  as 
St.  Auguftin  obferves  in  the  Place  above  quoted,  the 
Word  being  eternal  in  whatever  Tenfe  he  be  put,  whe¬ 
ther  preterit,  prefent,  or  future,  he  is  not  put  falfely. 
Add,  that  the  Million  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  eternal 
and  temporal  under  divers  Refpefts  ;  eternal,  if  he  that 
lends, 'and  he  that  is  lent  be  confidered  j  and  temporal, 
if  we  confider  thofe  to  whom  he  is  fent  *,  whence  it  is 
not  fur  prizing  if  his  Million  to  the  Apoftles  be  exprefTed 
in  the  future  Tenfe,  fince  fuch  a  Million  was  to  happen. 
By  the  Councils,  particularly  that  of  Ephefus,  in  which 
was  read  and  received  the  Epiftle  of  St.  Cyril  to  Nefto- 
ritis ,  in  which  was  very  well  proved  the  Proceffion  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft  from  the  Father,  and  from  the  Son. 
Likewife  by  that  of  Chalcedon ,  Aft.  5.  in  which  the  fame 
Epiftle  was  received  and  confirmed.  Laftly,  by  the 
Council  of  Florence ,  in  which  the  fame  Truth  was  fimply 
and  abfolutely  received  by  both  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 
Though  the  Greeks  afterwards  unfortunately  renounced 
that  Faith. 

By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Baft  l,  lib ,  3.  cont. 
Runout.  St.  Chryfoftom ,  Homil.  4.  de  Symbol,  and  a  great  ' 
Number  of  other  Fathers,  whole  Dotlrine  is  declared  at 
large  in  the  faid  Council  of  Florence. 

By  Reafon  ;  becaufe  though  chat  Truth  is  notexprefiy 
marked  in  the  Scripture  ;  it  can  be  inferred  fro  in  thence 
notwithftanding,  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  proceeds  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  particularly  from  thefe  Words,  All 
that  l he  Father  has  are  mine ,  except  the  Paternity,  lays 
S’c.  Auguftin  ;  but  the  Father  has  the  fpirative  Power, 
t  herd  ore  and  the  Son  ;  and  thus  it  niuft  be  faid  that 
the  Holy  C.holl  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  die  Son. 
Becaufe  if  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  not  to  proceed  from  the 
Son,  he  would  not  be  diftinguilhed  from  him,  fince 
between  both  Pcrfbns  there  would  be  no. relative  Op- 
pofmon,  which  in  God  is  the  Foundation  of  a  real  Di- 
llindtion. 

1  anfwer,  2.  That  the  Holy  Ghoft  proceeds  from  'he  Fa¬ 
ther  and  the  Son,  as  from  a  Jole  Principle  ;  which  I  prove 
by  the  Scripture,  the  Councils,  the  Fathers,  and  by 
Reafon. 
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By  the  Scripture,  particularly  by  thofe  Places  already 
quoted  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  he  has  been  fent, 
and  given  by  the  Father  and  the  Son, 

By  the  Councils,  particularly  the  general  one  of  Lions , 
c.  unic,  dc  fnmma  Trinil.  fc?  fide  Catholic.  And  likewife 
by  that  of  Florence,  in  the  Letters  of  Union  where  this 
is  cxprcfly  defined. 


By  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auguftin ,  /;/,  ,  , 

Trinit.  c.  14.  where  he  (peaks  thus,  As  the  Father  w 
Son ,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft ,  are  one  Creator  and  one  L  y 
likewife  the  Father  and  the  Son,  are  the  foie  PrinciiA  * 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  not  two  Principles.  ^ ' 

By  Reafon  *,  becaufe  the  fpirative  Faculty  whereb 
the  Holy  Ghoft  is  produced,  is  one  and  the  fame  num  ^ 
rically  in  the  Father  and  Son  :  Notwichftandine  ti C" 
the  Father  and  Son  are  two  diftinft  Pcrfons,  havino 
tween  them  the  Faculty  of  Breathing  ;  becaufe  it  C' 
be  concluded  hence,  that  they  are  two  breathing 
caufe  when  there  are  divers  Suppofitums,  and  the  For 
are  not  diverfe,  the  adje&ive  Name  can  be  put  jn  ^ 

plural,  but  not  the  fubftantive ;  which  require  that 

only  the  Suppofitums,  but  the  Form  likewife,  w]f °}C 

they  fignify,  fhould  be  multiplied  :  Whence  as  there  a'1 

two  Suppofits  breathing  in  God,  viz.  the  Father  and 

Son,  and  there  be  but  one  Form  whereby  they  breatl  ^ 

whence  the  fpirative  Power  5  hence  it  is  that  they 

rightly  called  two  breathing  and  one  Spirator.  and  „ 

^  r»  •  A  not 

two  opiratojs. 

From  what  we  have  faid  it  is  inferred,  that  the  Fathe 
and  Son  are  not  only  the  foie,  but  alfo  the  immerwl 
Principle  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  as  having  one  and  th 
fame  Faculty  of  breathing.  Notwithftanding  w|,at  ^ 
Thomas  fays  after  St.  Hilary ,  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  nro* 
ceeds  from  the  Father  through  the  Son,  becaufe  it  is  on]v 
faid  in  that  Senfe,  that  the  Father  is  the  fir  ft  perf0/ 
who  produces  his  Son  before  the  Holy  Ghoft  bv  ’ 
Priority  of  Origin  :  And  thus  nothing  hinders  the  third 

Perfon  from  proceeding  properly  and  immediately  from 
both.  7 

I  anfwer,  3.  That  the  Holy  Ghoft  proceeds  from  the  Fa- 
ther  and  Son  a  true  God ,  confubftanUal ,  and  equal  in  all 
Things  to  the  Father  and  Son. 

This  Propofition  wants  no  farther  Proof,  fince  it  has 
been  fufficiently  proved  already,  by  what  we  have  faid 
on  this  Subjedt. 

We’ll  afk  next.  If  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  diftinguijhed  really 
from  the  Father  and  Son ,  and  whether  he  would  be  ready 

diftinguijbed  from  the  Son ,  if  through  Impoffibility  he  was 
not  to  proceed  from  him  ? 

#  To  which  I  anfwer,  1.  That  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  really 
diftinguilhed  from  the  Father  and  Son  ;  becaufe  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  both,  and  thus  has  with  both  a  relative  Op¬ 
pofition,  which  in  God  is  the  Foundation  of  a  real  Di- 
ftin&ion,  according  to  St.  An f elm,  lib.  de  Procejf.  Spirit. 
San  ft.  c.  2.  where  he  fays,  that  all  Things  are  one ,  where 
there  is  not  a  relative  Oppofition . 

I  anfwer,  2.  That  if  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  not  to  proceed 
from  'the  Son,  he  would  not  be  diftinguilhed  from  him  ; 
becaufe,  as  already  obferved,  according  to  Sc.  Anfelmus\ 
Dodtrinc,  the  Perfons  in  God  are  not  diftinguilhed,  nor 
can  be  diftinguilhed  really,  but  where  there  is  a  relative 
Oppoficion  v  but  if  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  not  to  proceed 
from  the  Son,  there  would  be  no  relative  Oppoficion 
between  both,  becaufe  a  relative  Oppofition  happens 
only  between  the  Perfon  producing  and  the  Perfon  pro¬ 
duced  :  Therefore, 

This  Sentiment  is  confirmed  from  that  unlike  Ref¬ 
lations,  fuch  as  are,  v.  gr .  the  adtivc  Generation,  and  the 
adtivc  Spi ration  in  God,  are  not  diftinguilhed  really 
between  them,  becaufe  one  is  not  from  the  other,  as  In- 
tclledlion  and  Volition  are  not  diftinguilhed  really  be¬ 
tween  them,  bccaiifc  neither  proceeds  from  the  other, 
and  thus  are  not  relatively  oppofed  to  one  another;  be¬ 
caufe  a  relative  Oppofition  is  only  between  two,  one  of 
whom  proceeds  from  the  other,  cither  immediately  or 
mediate  y.  Immediately,  as  between  Paternity  and  Fi¬ 
liation  ;  likewife  by  the  active  Spiration  which  is  in  the 
Father  and  Son,  and  the  paffive  Spiration  ;  and  mediate¬ 
ly  between  the  Filiation  and  pafiive  Spiration  ;  which 
has  no  otherwife  a  relative  Oppofition  with  the  Filiation, 
but  by  means  of  thcadlivc  Spiration.  Likewife  between 
the  Paternity  and  the  pafiive  Spiration,  which  has  no 
otherwife  a  relative  Oppofition  with  the  divine  Paternity, 

but  by  means  of  the  active  Spiration. 

It  is  objected,  1.  That  il  the  Holy  Ghoft  flioukl  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  Son  alone,  and  not  from  the  Father,  he 
would  be  Hill  diftinguilhed  from  the  Father \  cherdore 

if  he  flioukl  proceed  from  the  Father  alone,  and  not  from 
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the  Son*  he  would  be  likewlfe  ftill '  diftinguilhed  from  the 

anfwer  by  denying  the  CPnfequcnfce  3  the  Reafdn  of 
the  Disparity  is,  that  if  even  the  Holy  Ghoft  ftiould  pro¬ 
ceed  immediately  from  the  Son  alone,  he  lhouid  notvvith- 
{landing  proceed  immediately  from  the  Father,  becaufe 
he  lhouid  proceed  from  the  Son  by  the  Faculty  of  Breath- 
jn*  communicated  neceffarily,  and  not  by  Accident,  to 
the  Son,  which  would  be  fufficient  to  eftablilh  a  real 
piftinftion  between  the  Father  and  the  Holy.  Ghoft. 
But  if  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  proceeds  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  Father  alone,  he  could  not  be  faid 
that  he  proceeds  in  any  Manner  from  the  Son,  becaufe 
the  Father  has  not  the  Faculty  of  Breathing  communi¬ 
cated  to  him  by  the  Son,  and  thus  would  have  no  rela¬ 
tive  Oppofition 3  and  therefore  there  would  be  no  Rea¬ 
son  why  he  lhouid  be  really  diftinguilhed  from  him. 

It  is  objected,  2.  That  when  the  fame  Conftitution  of 
a  Thing  remains,  there  remains  likewife  the  Diftin&ive 
of  the  fame  Thing  from  another  Thing  3  but  fuppofe 
that  the  Holy  Ghoft  lhouid  not  proceed  from  the  Son, 
there  would  remain  in  the  Holy  Ghoft  the  fame  Confti- 
turive,  viz.  the  pafiive  Spiration  :  Therefore  the  lame 
Diftin&ive  would  remain  in  him,  and  thus  would  be 
diftinguilhed  from  the  Son,  as  he  is  now. 

I  anfwer,  by  denying  the  Mi?ior  3  becaufe  there  would 
not  be  in  the  Holy  Ghoft  the  fame  paftive  Spiration  5 
becaufe  he  would  not  require  to  be,  then,  from  the  Son, 
as  it  requires  it  now  *  and  vicijjim ,  the  Filiation,  in  that 
Hypothefis,  would  not  require  to  be  the  Principle  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  as  he  requires  it  now.  Whence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  he  would  not  be  the  fame  Conftitutive,  at  leaft 
in  Species,  or  quaft  Species  3  and  in  that  Hypothefis,  to 
the  utmoft,  the  paffive  Spiration  which  would  be  then, 
jhould  agree  generically  with  the  paftive  Spiration  that 
now  is  3  and  thus  it  appears  that  there  would  not  re¬ 
main  the  fame  Conftitutive,  nor  confequently  the  fame 
Diftindive  3  and  therefore  the  Holy  Ghoft  would  not  be 
diftinguilhed  from  the  Son. 

Many  of  the  Heathens  feem  to  have  had  a  Notion 
of  a  Trinity .  —  Stack.  Eugub .  de  Peren.  Philofoph.  lib.  1. 
c.  3.  obferves,  .  that  there  is  nothing  in  all  Theology 
more  deeply  grounded,  or  more  generally  allowed  by 
them,  than  the  Myftery  of  the  Trinity.  The  Chaldeans , 
Hebrews ,  Phoenicians ,  Greeks ,  and  Romans ,  both  in 
their  Writings,  and  their  Oracles,  acknowledged  that 
the  fupreme  Being  had  begot  another  Being  from  all  E- 
ternity,  which  they  fomecimes  called  the  Son  of  God , 
J'ometimes  the  Word ,  fometimes  the  Mind ,  and  lome- 
times  the  Wifdom  of  God ,  and  after  ted  it  to  be  the  Crea¬ 
tor  of  all  Things. 

Among  the  Sayings  of  the  Magi,  the  Defendants 
of  Zoroajtcr ,  this  is  one  3  Tlocvlcc  (fcreteo-t  vw 
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Ts-otf'Ju foylefu  i  The  Father  jinijbed ,  bit.  Things ,  ‘dk$.  de¬ 
livered  them  to  the  Second  . Mind. F. — ’.The  Egyptians  callecf 
their  Trinity  Hemphtd ,•  and  rep  refen  ted  it  by  a  Globes  d 
Serpent*  and  a  Wing  difpofed  into  aft  hieroglyphicid 
Symbol. — Kircher ,  Gale ,  &c.  denote  the  Egyptians 
learned  their  Do&rine  of  the  Trinity  from  jofeph ,  and 
the  Hebrews.  ■  .  .  " 

The  Philolophersj  fays  St.  Cyril,  owned  three  Hypo- 
ftafes,  or  Perfons  :  They  have  extended  their  Divinity 
to  three  Perfons,  and  even  fometimes  uled  the  Tend 
Trias ,  Trinity  :  They  wanted  nothing  blit  to  admit!  the 
Confubftantiaiity  of  the  three  Hypoflafes,  to  fignify  the 
Unity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  in  Exclufion  of  allTripli- 
city  with  regard  to  the  Difference  of  Nature  ;  and  not 
to  hold  it  necefiary  to  conceive  any  Inferiority  of  Hy- 
poftafis. 

In  Effect,  Plato ,  and  fome  of  his  Followers.;  fpealc3 
of  a' Trinity  in  fuch  Terms,  that  the  Primitive  Fathers' 
have  been  accufed  of  borrowing  the  very  Dodlrine  front 
the  Platonick  School  *,  but  Father  Morgues ,  who  has  exa¬ 
mined  the  Point,  aflerts,  that  nothing  can  be  more  ftu- 
pid,  than  to  funpofe  th &  Platonick  Trinity  brought  into* 
the  Church,  and  to  have  Recourie  to  the  Platonifm  of 
the  Fathers  to  diicredit  their  Authority  v/ith  regard  to' 
the  Dogma. 

But  let  the  Trinity^  of  the  Heathens  be  How  it  will*  it 
is  certain  they  had  fome  Notion,  though  very  imperfect,- 
of  that  auguft  Myftery*  which  though  one  of  thfe  mod 
incomprehenfible  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  is  e- 
qually  the  Object  of  our  Faith,  with  the  Exiftence  of  d 
fupreme  Being,  both  being  equally  true,  and  equally 
warranted  by  the  Scripture,  and  the  Authority  of  the 
univerfal  Church :  Therefore  I  cannot  conceive  hoW 
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thofe  who  profefs  themfelves  Chriftians,  can  have  the 
facrilegioiis  Prefumption  to  deny  the  Trinity ,  under  Pre¬ 
tence  that  they  cannot  conceive  that  Myftery  5  but  could 
it  be  a  Myftery  if  it  was  comprehenfible  ?  And  is  it  not: 
becaufe  it  is  above  a  natural  Comprehenfion,  that  it  is‘ 
called  a  Myftery?  there  has  never  been  a  Religion 
without  Myfteries  3  that  of  the  Hebrews ,  which  was  then 
the  true  Religion,  was  full  of  them*,  which  they  had 
thought  a  facrilegious  Temerity  in  them  to  attempt  to 
fathom 3  the  Chriftians  alone  have  endeavoured,  and  en¬ 
deavour  ftill  every  Day,  to  pry  with  a  criminal  Curiofity, 
into  what  God,  in  his  fupreme  Wifdom,  has  thought  fit 
to  hide  from  them  3  and  by  that  Means  endeavour  to 
deftroy  the  Faith  on  which  the  Chriftian  Religion  is 
founded.  We  have  ftill  among  us  Arians ,  Sabelliahs , 
Samofatians ,  &c.  who  improve  on  the  Errors  of  thofe 
firft  Enemies  of  the  Blefted  Trinity  3  notwithftanding 
the  frequent  Anathema’s  thunder’d  againft  them  by 
the  univerfal  Church. 


TU  R  N  I  N  G. 


tJRNING,  is  the  Art  of  fafliioning  hard  JBor 
J,  dies,  as  Brafs,  Ivory,  Wood,  into  a  round 
or  oval  Form  in  a  Lathe. 

The  Lathe  is  compofed  of  two  wooden  Checks,  Pt 
Sides,  parallel  to  the  Horizon,  having  a  Groove  or  O- 
pening  between ;  perpendicular  to  chefe,  arc  two  other 
Pieces,  called  Puppets ,  made  to  Aide  between  the  Cheeks, 
and  to  be  fixed  down  at  any  Point  at  Pleafurc. 

Thcfe  have  two  Points,  between  which  the  Piece  to 
he  turned  is  fuftained  ;  the  Piece  is  turned  round,  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  by  Means  of  a  String  put  round 
it,  and  faftened  above  to  the  End  of  a  pliable  Pole, 
and  underneath  to  a  Tredlc  or  Board,  moved  with  the 
hoct :  There  is  alfo  a  Reft  which  bears  up  the  Tool, 
and  keeps  it  fteady. 


AW,  That  the  Invention  of  the  Lathe  is  very  antjent : 
Diodorus  Siculus  lays,  the  firft  who  11  fed  it  was  a 
Grand fon  of  Dadalus ,  named  Talus.  Pliny  nferibes  it 
to  Theodore  of  Samos,  and  mentions  one  Thericks, 
who  rendered  himfelf  very  famous  by  his  Dexterity 
in  managing  the  Lathe. — With  this  Inftrumcnc  the 


► 


* 


Antients  turned  all  Kinds  of  Vales,  many  whereof  they 
enriched  with  Figures  and  Ornaments  in  Bafifo  relicVO^ 
Thus  Virgil ,  - 


|  r 

Lenta  qtiibus  tiirno  facili  fupefaddita  •bit is; 


the  Greek  and  Latin  Authors  make  frequent  Men¬ 
tion  of  the  Lathe  \  and  Cicero  calls  the  Worlcmelv 
who  ufcd  it,  Vafcularii.  It  was  a  Pi'ovcrb  a mo n g 
the  Ancients,  to  lay  one  Thing  was  formed  in  the 
Lathe ,  to  exprefs  its  Delicacy  and  Juftnefs.  The 
fame  Proverb  is  retained  to  this  Day  among  the 
French',  and  we  even  fay  of  a  Man,  who  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  lhaped,  il  eft  fait  att  Tour. 


There  is  a  Kind  of  wooden  Pulley,  making  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Turner's  Lathe,  which  is  called  Mandrel..  Of 
thcfe  there  arc  feveral  Kinds^as 
Flat  Mandrels  Which  have  mree  or  more  little  Pegs  of 
Points,-  near  the  Verge,  and  are  ufcd  for  turning  flat 
Boards  on. 

Pin  Mandrels ,  which  hnve  a  long  wooden  Shank  to 
fit  into  a  round  Hole  made  in  the  Work  to  be  done. 

Hollow 
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Hollow  Mandrels ,  which  are  hollow  of  themfelves, 
and  ufed  for  turning  hollow  Work. 

Screw  Mandrels ,  for  turning  Screws. 

The  other  Inftruments  ufed  in  'Turnings  are  duffels 
of  different  Kinds. 

burning  is  performed,  by  putting  the  Subfiance  to  be 
turned  upon  two  Points,  as  an  Axis  ;  and  moving  it 
about  on  that  Axis,  while  an  Edge-tool,  fet  fleady 
to  the  Outfide  of  the  Subfiance,  in  a  Circumvolution 
thereof,  cuts  off  all  the  Parts  that  lie  farther  off  the  Axis, 
and  makes  the  Outfide  of  that  Subftance,  concentrick  to 
the  Axis. 

The  Workman  flands,  or  is  feated  at  his  Lathe ,  with 
his  right  Foot  on  the  TreddJe  to  give  the  Motion, 
which  mufl  be  very  moderate  and  even  •,  he  places  his 
Chiffel  on  a  Reft,  fattened  to  the  Lathe,  fome  Diflance 
from  his  Piece  which  is  to  be  worked,  and  a  little  un¬ 


derneath  it  he  approaches  gently  his  ChifTel  to  the  p’iec„ 
fo  that  the  Edge  thereof  may  reach  it;  and  goes  on  ara* 
dually  to  work,  without  leaving  any  Ridges,  but  v/hen 
a  Piece  is  to  be  cut  off  quite  ;  and  when  he  meets  with 
a  Knot,  he  mufl  go  on  flill  more  gently,  other  wife  [,c 
would  run  the  Rifle  of  fplitting  his  Work,  and  notch  hi 

Tool.  '  *S 

* 

The  Invention  of  Turning  appears  to  be  very  antient 
Some,  indeed,  to  do  Honour  to  the  Age,  will  have  it 
brought  to  Perfection  by  the  Moderns  ;  but  if  what 
Plmy9  and  fome  other  antient  Authors  relate,  be  true,  that 
the  Antients  turned  thole  precious  Vafes,  enriched  with 
Figures  and  Ornaments  in  Relievo,  which  we  flill  fee  ja 
the  Cabinets  of  the  curious  ;  it  mufl  be  owned  that  all 
that  has  been  added  in  thefe  Ages  makes  but  a  poor 
Amends  for  what  we  have  loft  of  the  Manner  of  Turn  in? 
of  the  Antients.  * 
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UNIVERSITY,  Universities,  is  a coJJedlive 

Term,  applied  to  an  AffembJage  of  feveral  Col¬ 
leges,  eflablifhed  in  a  City  or  Town,  wherein  are  Pro- 
feffors  of  feveral  Sciences,  appointed  to  teach  them  as 
Students ;  and  where  Degrees  or  Certificates  of  Study, 
in  the  divers  Faculties,  are  taken  up. 

They  are  called  Univerfities ,  .or  univerjal  Schools ,  by 
Rcafon  the  four  Faculties ,  which  are  Theology ,  Medicine , 
Law,  and  die  Arts  and  Sciences ,  are  fuppofed  to  make 
the  World,  or  whole  Compafs  of  Study. 

The  four  mofl:  famous  Univerfities  in  Europe,  are  thofe 
of  Paris  in  France ,  Oxford  in  England ,  Bologna  in  Italy , 
and  Salamanca  in  Spain. 

That  of  Paris  is  reckoned  the  firfl  of  the  four,  and 
confidered  as  fuch  by  all  Europe,  as  being  the  mofl  an¬ 
tient,  having  been  inflituted  by  Charlemagne ,  in  the  Year 
of  Chrifl  814. 

Befides  the  Univerfities  of  Paris,  there  are  in  the 
Kingdom  of  France  thefe  others  following,  viz.  Tou- 
loufe ,  Bcurdeaux ,  Poitiers ,  Orleans ,  famous  for  the  civil 
Law,  Bo  urges,  Angiers,  Caen,  Montpelier,  famous  for 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Cahors ,  Nantz ,  Reims ,  Valence , 
Aix,  IDouay ,  Dole,  &c. 

But  to  inform  the  Reader  of  the  Exercifes  pradlifed  in 
thofe  Univerfities,  it  fuffices  to  give  a  concife  Defcrip- 
tion  of  thofe  of  the  Univcrfity  of  Paris,  which  is  the 
Mother  of  all  the  others,  and  on  which  they  are  all  mo* 
delized,  beginning  by  thofe  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology : 
Therefore, 

Ever  fmcc  the  Infiitution  of  this  Univerfity,  the  Faculty 
of  Theology  has  always  flouri  fiied  in  it ;  and  all  Difputes  in 
religious  Matters  have  always  been  referred  from  all  Parts 
of  the  Cliridian  World  to  its  Decifions ;  Luther  himfelf 
calling  it  the  Mother  of  Learning,  and  the  Source  of 
Truth,  and  pretending  to  be  ready  to  fubmic  himfelf  to  its 
Judgment,  on  the  Points  controverted  between  the  Ca- 
tholick  Church  and  him. 

This  Faculty  acquired  a  very  great  Luflre  in  the  Time 
of  Peter  Lombard,  Bifliop  of  Paris ,  commonly  called 
Mailer  of  the  Sentences ,  becauic  he  compofed  a  Book  of 
them,  and  who  died  , in  1164;  and  inflead  of  lofing 
any  of  that  Lull  re,  as  feveral  other  Univerfities  have 
done,  it  has  preferved  it  to  this  Day. 

Though  the  Theology  may  be  taught  in  feveral  Colleges 
of  the  Univcrfity ,  the  two  moll  celebrated  Schools  of  that 
Kind,  arc  thofe  of  S  or  bonne  and  of  Navarre.  The 
greateft  Part  of  the  Doctors  have  cfpouied  no  Houfcs ; 
which,  notwithflanding,  there  are  feveral  of  the  Houfe 
and  Society  of  Sorbonnc,  and  feveral  of  the  Houfe  of 
Navarre. 

There  are,  befides,  fome  Doctors,  who  have  only 
the  Right  of  Uofpitality ,  and  call  themfelves  of  the 
Houfe  of  Sorbonnc,  Sorbontci ,  or  Ilofpites ,  or  H  familid 
Sorbonicd ,  but  not  Socii,  of  the  Society  of  Sorbonnc. 

If  the  I  loufe  of  Sorbonnc,  founded  in  1254,  by  Robert  de 
Sorbone ,  is  the  moll  famous  for  Perfons  eminent  in  Learn¬ 
ing  and  Virtue  *  it  is  no  Iefs  fo  for  the  Elegance  and  Beau¬ 
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ty  of  its  fumptuous  Edifice,  the  magnificent  Strudure  of 
its  great  Halls,  where  publick  Difputations  are  held,  and 
Lefions  given,  as  well  as  the  other  Parts  of  theBuildino- 
of  that  Houfe,  and  of  its  Church;  the  Cupola  thereof  is 
of  an  extraordinary  Heighth,  fhews  very  well  the  Mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  has  immortalifed 
himfelf  in  that  Work,  and  has  made  of  it  a  Temple,  de¬ 
dicated  to  his  Memory. 

The  Provifor  of  the  Houfe  of  Sorbonnc,  and  of  that 
of  Navarre,  (who  is  like  the  Chancellor  of  the  Univerfity 
of  Oxford)  is  mod  commonly  the  Archbifhop  of  Paris. 

There  are  fix  Doctors,  Profeflors  in  Sor bonne,  who 
give  Lefions  every  Day,  during  an  Hour  and  half; 
viz.  Three  in  the  Morning,  and  three  in  the  Afternoon : 
And  four  Profelfors  in  Navarre,  two  in  the  Morning,  and 
two  in  the  Afternoon. 

The  Colleges  for  the  Canonical  and  Civil  Laws, 
which  are  in  the  Street  of  St.  John  de  Beauvais,  have 
alfo  fix  Profeflors,  who  give  publick  Lefions,  three  in 
the  Morning  and  three  in  the  Afternoon.  The  late 
King  Louis  XIV.  inflituted  a  ProfefTorfiiip  for  the  French 
Law,  called  Le  droit  Francois. 

The  Faculty  0/ Medicine,  is  as  antient  as  the  Infti¬ 
tution  of  the  Univerfity ,  the  College  thereof  is  in  the 
Street  of  the  Bucher ie,  ever  fince  1469,  where  feveraj. 
eminent  Phyficians  have  been  educated,  particularly  the 
learned  Fernel ,  Phyfician  to  King  Henry  ll.  In  1608  9 
large  anatomical  Theatre  was  eredled  in  that  College. 

There  are  befides  publick.  Lefions  of  Botany  given,  at 
the  royal  Garden  of  medicinal  Plants  at  Paris ;  as  alfp 
Lefions  of  Pharmacy  and  Anatomy. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts,  is  the  Mother  of  all  the  others, 
and  for  which  the  Schools  were  firfl  founded,  The 
Chief  of  the  whole  Univerfity ,  called  Rcftor,  is  always 
taken  from  that  Body,  and  never  from  the  odicr  Facul¬ 
ties.  The  Day  of  the  Proceflion  of  the  Redtor,  which 
is  made  four  Times  a  Year,  the  Profefiors  give  no  Left 
fon :  But  that  Day  all  the  Faculties  meet  at  the  Convent  of 
the  Mathurins  in  St.  James7  s-S tree  t,  whence  they  proceed 
in  Order  to  the  Church  appointed  by  the  Rcdior,  each 
Faculty  in  their  Formalities,  and  the  Dodlors  of  every 
Faculty  with  their  Mantelets  of  Ermines. 

The  Redlor,  as  Chief  of  the  Univcrfity ,  which  the 
Kings  of  France  call  their  cldefi  Daughter,  has  the  Pre¬ 
cedency  of  all  Sorts  of  Perfons,  the  Princes  of  the  Blood 
excepted ;  it  is  even  faicl  that  he  has  a  Right  to  precede 
at  the  publick  A<5ts,  the  Pope’s  Nuncio,  the  Embafla- 
dors,  and  the  Dukes  and  Peers  of  France.  At  the 
King’s  Funeral,  he  walks  even  with  the  Archbifhop  0 

Paris,  and  by  his  Side.  ,  .  , 

He  wears,  while  invefted  with  his  Dignity,  a  viojc 
Safh,  his  Robes  of  Ceremony  are  a  Violet  Gown  girdled 
wirh  his  Violet  Safh,  with  Gold  Glands  at  borh  Ends. 
To  his  Side  is  tied  an  old  fafhion  Purfc,  called  EfcarcelU, 
of  Violet  Velvet,  gnmifhcd  with  Gold  Lace  and  Buttons, 
his  Mantelet  of  white  Ermine,  comes  down  all  roun  as 

far  as  the  Middle  of  his  Arms. 
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This  Dignity  is  elective,  and  Iafts  but  three  Months, 
un!efs  it  was  judged  proper  to  continue  the  fame  Perfon, 
fix  or  nine  Months. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  is  divided  into  four  .Nations ; 
i  xhe  Nation  of  France,  2.  The  Nation  of  Picardy , 

The  Nation  of  Normandy.  4.  The  Nation -of  Ger¬ 
many,  which  includes  all  the  other  foreign  Nations,  viz. 
faig/ifh,  Irifh,  Scotch ,  Italians ,  &c.  which  Nations  are 
divided  bolides  into  very  large  Provinces. 

The  Titles  or  Epithets  which  thofe  different  Nations 
take,  when  their  Procurator  fpeaks  in  the  publick  Af- 
feinblics,  are :  Honoranda  Gallorum  Natio ,  for  the  Na¬ 
tion  of  France  :  Fidcliffuna  Pic  ardor  urn  Natio ,  for  that  of 
picardy  -  Veneranda  Nonnanorum  Natio ,  for  that  of 
Normandy:  And  Conftantiffima  Germanorum  Natio ,  for 
that  of  Germany. 

The  three  fuperior  Faculties  take  their  Titles  Jikewife : 
And  when  that  of  Theology  fpeaks,  fhe  flyles  herfelf. 
Sacra  Ibeologia  Faculias  :  That  of  the  Law,  Confultijfma 
Rccretorum  Facultas :  And  that  of  Medicine,  Saluberrima 
J[led i corum  Facultas . 

The  Univerfity  of  Paris  con  fills  of  55  Colleges ;  that 
ofiS 'orbonne  is  the  molt  celebrated  of  them  all,  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  being  the  firft  in  Rank. 

The  Houfe  of  Navarre  is  the  next  ;  and  was  founded 
by  Jane  of  Navarre ,  Countefs  Palatine  of  Champagne 
and  Brie ,  Wife  of  Philip  the  Fair ,  King  of  France ,  in 
1304. 

Roul  of  liar  court ,  Prebend  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Paris  founded  in  1280,  in  the  Street  of  La  Harpe, 
rhe  College  of  Har court ,  in  favour  of  the  poor  Students 
of  the  four  Diocefes,  of  Coutances ,  Bayeux ,  Evrcux ,  and 
Rouen,  in  Normandy. 

Charles  le  Moyne ,  Cardinal  and  Legate  in  France , 
bought  in  the  Year  1302,  under  the  Reign  of  Philip  the 
Fair ,  the  antient  Houfe  of  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augujlin, 
and  founded  there  the  College,  which  bears  the  Name 
of  Cardinal  le  Moyne  to  this  Day  ;  which  on  one  Side 
reaches  to  the  River  Seine,  joining  the  Gate  of  St.  Bernard , 
and  on  the  other  the  Street  of  St.  Fitter,  near  the  Gate 
of  the  fame  Name. 

William  Bonnet ,  Bilhop  of  Bayeux  ,  in  Normandy , 
founded  the  College  of  the  fame  Name  in  the  Street  of 
La  Harpe,  in  the  Year  1308,  for  the  poor  Scholars  of 
the  Diocefes  of  Le  Mans  and  Angiers  ;  becaufe  he  was 
born  in  the  City  of  Mans ,  and  had  ftudied  at  Angiers . 

Guy  of  Laon,  and  Roul  of  Prcjle ,  two  Advocates  in 
the  Parliament  of  Paris ,  founded  in  1339  the  antient 
College  of  La  on,  at  p  refen  t  called  Beauvais  ;  but  the  Mif- 
underltanding  between  the  Purfers  occafioned  that  it  was 
divided  in  two,  each  of  the  Name  of  its  Founder.  And 
Gerard  of  Montague ,  Advocate-General  in  Parliament, 
and  Prebend  of  the  Churches  of  Paris  and  of  Rheims , 
left  by  his  Will,  in  the- Year  1339,  his  Palace  of  the 
Golden  Lion ,  to  the  Scholars  of  the  laid  College  of  Laon , 
on  Condition  that  they  fhould  go  and  lodge  in  it,  and 
Lflablifh  their  Schools  there  a  Year  after;  which  was 
executed  by  the  Commiflary  of  the  Bilhop  of  Laon  their 
Superior. 

Giles  Affelin ,  Archbifhop  of  Rouen ,  of  the  Houfe  of 
Montague ,  otherwile  called  Liftenois ,  founded  in  the 
Year  1314,  that  College,  which  for  a  confulerable 
Time  was  called  of  the  Affelins ,  and  afterwards  of  Mon* 
tagne.  Peter  of  Montague ,  Cardinal  and  Bilhop  of  Laon , 
had  it  rebuilt  in  1388,  and  afterwards  his  Nephew  ancl 
Heir,  Louts  of  Montague,  can  fed  it  to  be  much  increafed 
in  the  Year  1392.  John  Standoc,  Doctor  of  the  Faculty 
°[  Theology,  and  Lord  of  Fillet tc,  repaired  it  in  the 
Year  1480,  and  in  diluted  in  it  the  Order  of  the  Poor 
of  Montague ,  vulgarly  called  Capet tes. 

M.  Bertrand,  Archbilhop  of  Nor  bonne,  founded  in  the 
Year  1317,  the  College  ol  the  lame  Name,  in  the  Street 
La  Far  pc,  in  favour  of  the  poor  Scholars  of  Languedoc . 
A  Cardinal  of  the  Houfe  o  [  Lor  rain,  and  Archbifhop 
of  the  fame  City  of  Narbonnc,  has  rcllored  it, 

Geoffrey  du  Pleffis,  Secretary  of  King  Philip  V.  hav¬ 
ing  embraced  the  mona  flick  Life  in  the  Monaflcry  of 
Mir mou tier,  give  one  of  his  Houles  at  Paris  the  14th 
0  Augntt  133 1,  for  a  College  in  favour  of  the  Monks  of 
die  laid  Monaflcry, 

He  gave  Jikewife  another  Houfe  for  another  College, 
under  the  Name  of  St.  Martin ;  but  after  his  Death,  it 

1Qo  Vofc.  11. 
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was  called  by  the  Name  of  Pleffis tb  render  his  Memory 

more  confiderable.  • 

Jane  Queen  of  France  and  Navarre,  Countefs  of  Ar¬ 
ras,  Palatine  of  Burgundy,  and  Lady  of  'Satins ,  Wife  of 
Philip  of  Valois  King  of  France ,  founded  the  College’ 

of ;  Burgundy,  for  thofe  of  the  Franc  he  count  e,  in  the 
Year  1331. 

Tlie  other  Colleges  are,  that  of  the  four  Mendicants , 
founded  by  St.  Louis  King  of  France,  at  the  fame  Tithe 
with  the  S  orbonne,  of  the  Bernardins,  of  the  Norbertins 
or  Premonfire,  founded  in  the  Year  1256  ;  of  Clugny, 
founded  in  the  Year  1269,  of  the  Treafurer  of  Notre-' 
Dame  of  Rouen,  founded  by  William  of  Saone,  Trea¬ 
furer  of  Notre ’Dame  of  Rouen :  Of  Chalets ,  founded  in 
1289,  by  John  Cholet,  Bifhop.  of  Beauvais,  Cardinal  and 
Legate  in  France :  Of  Beauvais  or  Dormans,  founded  by 
John  of  Dormans,  Bifhop  of  Beauvais,  and  Chancellor 
of  France,  in  the  Year  1365.  Of  Arras ,  founded  in  the 
Year  1332,  by  Nicolas  Abbot  of  St.  Watt  of  Arras  i 
Of  the  Lombards ,•  founded  in  the  Year  1333,  by  Andrew 
Cbini  born  at  Florence ,  and  Bilhop  of  Arras,  for  the  poor 
Scholars  of  Italy  :  Of  Tours,  founded  in  the  Year  1333, 
by  Stephen  of  Bourgueil,  Archbilhop  of  Tours :  Of  the 
Ave  Maria ,  founded  by  John  of  Hubaut,  Preficlent  in 
the  Inquefts,  in  the  Year  1339  •  Of  Authun,  or  Cardi¬ 
nal  Bertrand,  founded  in  1341  by  Peter  Bertrand  Car¬ 
dinal,  .and  Bifhop  of  Authun :  Mignon ,  founded  in 
1 343,  by  Michel  Mignon:  Of  Cambray,  or  of  the  three 
Bijhops,  founded  in  1356,  by  Fugues  of  Pommareo  Bi¬ 
fhop  of  Langres ,  by  Ungues  of  /lrciaco  Bilhop  of  Laon, 
and  afterwards  Archbifhop  of  Rheims,  and  by  William 
of  Auxona,  Bifhop  of  Cambray :  Of  Becourt,  or  Boncourt, 
founded  by  Peter  of  Boncourt,  Knight :  Of  T ournay  :  Of 
Juftice,'  founded  by  John  of  Juftice ,  Chancellor  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Bayeux,  and  Prebend  of  our  Lady 
at  Paris ,  in  the  Year  1353  :  Of  Boify,  founded  by 
Stephen  of  Boiffy  in  1354.  Of  Mafter  Gervois,  founded 
in  1370,  by  M.  Gervois  Chriftien ,  a  Prebend  of  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  Churches  of  Paris  and  Bayeux,  and  firft  Phyfician 
to  King  Charles  V.  Of  Damville,  founded  by  John  of 
Damville ,  Secretary  of  King  Charles  V.  Of  Cannal,  which 
was  begun  in  1380  by  Galer an  Nicolas,  called  Gravia  ; 
and  augmented  afterwards  by  John  Guyfe ,  Dodlor  in 
Phyfick,  and  Prebend  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  of 
Paris,  Nantes,  and  Cornwal  in  Brit  awry :  Of  For  let, 
founded  in  1391  by  Peter  For let :  Of  St.  Michel,  found¬ 
ed  in  1404,  by  William  of  Chanac  Bifhop  of  Paris,  in 
honour  of  the  Archangel  St.  Michel,  which  is  called  ftiil 
of  his  Name  Chanac,  and  of  Pompadour,  the  Title  of 
his  illuftrious  Houfe  :  Of  Treguier,  founded  by  William 
Coetman,  Chantof  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Treguier  in 
Britanny  in  the  Year  1411,  to  which  in  1570  was  an¬ 
nexed  another  fmall  College  of  Britons ,  called  of  Leon, 
or  Kcmbrec,  near  St.  Hilary:  Of  Lificux,  or  Torcy,  found¬ 
ed  in  1414,  by  William  of  EJtouteville ,  Bilhop  of  Lificux 
which  I'Efloille  Abbot  of  Fefcam,  and  Colard  of  EJloutcville, 
Knight,  Lord  of  Torcy,  his  two  Brothers,  finifhed  after 
his  Death  :  Of  Rheims,  founded  by  Guy  of  Roye,  Arch¬ 
bifhop  of  Rheims ,  in  the  Year  1412,  which  having  been 
ruinated  by  the  Englifh,  Charles  VII,  united  to  it  that  of 
Rhctel,  already  founded  by  Walter  of  Launoy,  Knight : 
Of  Coqucrct,  founded  by  Nicole  Coqucret ,  Prevoft  and 
Prebend  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ami  cits :  Of  La 
Marche,  and  Winville,  founded  in  1423  bv  William  of 
La  Marche,  a  Prebend  of  the  Church  of  Tout  j  and  by 
M.  Bcuvc  of  Winville,  born  at  Winville  in  Lorrain :  Of 
Sees,  founded  by  Gregory  I'Anglois,  and  finifhed  by  his 
Brother  John  I'Anglois  in  1427.  Of  La  Mercy,  founded 
by  the  Prince  Alain,  Lord  of  Albret,  in  favour  of  the 
Religious  of  the  Order  of  La  Mercy :  Of  the  Mans, 
founded  by  the  Teftatncnt  of  Philip  of  Luxembourg, 
Cardinal  and  Bilhop  of  Mans,  in  the  Year  152 6:  Of 
St.  Barbe,  founded  by  Robert  de  Gaft  in  1556  :  Of  the 
Graffins,  founded  by  Peter  Grajfin,  Counfellor  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  for  the  poor  Scholars  of  Sens  in  Burgundy,  in  the 
Year  1569, 

Thcie  arc  very  near  all  the  Colleges  of  the  Univerfity 
of  Paris ,  which  Philip  the  Fourth,  by  an  Ediffc  of  the 
Year  1295,  Louis  Hu  tin  his  Son,  and  Philip  of  Valois , 
in  1340;  honoured  with  very  great  Privileges.  The 
Pro  volt  of  Paris  bears  the  Title-  of  Conferva  tor  of  the 
Univerfity  ;  where  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  almoft  all 
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the  Colleges  have  been  founded  for  poor  Students, 
who  alone  enjoy  the  Benefits  of  the  Foundation  •,  all 
others  who  ftudy  in  thofe  Colleges  being  obliged  to  pay 
for  their  Board,  Lodging,  &c .  Learning  being  given 
gratis  in  all  thofe  Colleges  to  every  Body,  without  Di- 
ftindfion  ;  except  the  Expences,  thofe  who  will  take 
their  Degrees,  in  any  of  the  four  Faculties,  which  are 
pretty  great,  particularly  thofe  of  Do&or  in  Theology. 
It  muft  be  obferved  like  wife,  that  there  are  feveral  Col¬ 
leges  founded  for  Foreigners,  which  laudable  Example 
has  not  been  followed  by  any  other  Univerfities  in  the 
Chriftian  World  ;  and  that  only  for  poor  Foreigners, 
left  thofe  who  are  always  ready  to  give  a  bad  Senfe  to 
the  belt  Intentions  of  the  French ,  fhould  fay  that  it  was 
done  with  the  View  of  engaging  Foreigners  to  come 
and  fpend  their  Money  in  Fra?ice ,  under  Pretence  of 
Itudying  in  the  Univerfity.  Though  a  great  Number 
of  rich  Foreigners  come  to  ftudy  in  Sorbonne ,  on  purpofe 
to  have  the  Honour  to  take  up  their  Degrees  in  that 
College,  which  before  the  Reformation  was  always  con- 
fidered  as  the  mod  celebrated  College  in  the  Chriftian 
World  ;  and  is  accounted  fuch  ftill,  by  all  the  States 
who  profefs  the  Roman  Catholick  Religion,  all  the 
greateft  Difficulties  in  Matters  o'f  Religion,  or  on  Points 
of  Confcience,  being  referred  from  all  thofe  Parts  to  the 
Decifion  of  the  Society  of  Sorbonne.  Henry  VIII.  King 
of  England ,  confulted  them  on  his  Divorce,  thinking 
that  if  he  could  have  it  approved  by  them,  he  wanted 
no  better  Authority  ;  but  he  was  difappointed. 

Montpelier,  for  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  was  for 
feveral  Ages  the  moft  famous  of  all  Europe ;  and  not 
only  the  Kings  of  France ,  but  likewife  all  ocher  So¬ 
vereigns,  have  granted  to  it  feveral  very  great  Privileges, 
among  which  this  is  one,  that  a  Phyfician  who  has  took 
up  his  Degrees  at  Montpelier ,  fhould  pradtife  Medicine 
in  their  Dominions,  without  undergoing  an  Examen,  or 
being  obliged  to  obtain  any  other  Licence. 

Philip  the  Fair, ,  the  Protestor  of  the  Mufes,  founded 
the  Univerfity  of  Orleans  in  1312,  to  which  he  granted 
a  great  many  Privileges,  in  favour  of  thofe,  who  applied 
themfelves  to  teach  the  Imperial  Laws.  He  eftablifhed 
royal  Judges  in  it,  only  to  be  the  Protestors  and  Con- 
fervators  of  the  Privileges  granted  to  the  Scholars.  Pope 
Clement  V.  born  at  Bourdeaux,  who  had  ft udied  at  Or¬ 
leans,  confirmed  by  a  Bull  given  at  Lyons  in  1367, 

what  his  i  rcdecefiors  and  King  Philip  had  done  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Univerfity . 

The  Univerfity  of  Orleans,  was  founded  on  the  Model 
of  that  of  Paris ;  it  has  the  fame  Dignities,  and  the  Civil 
Law  is  taught  in  it  by  four  Profeffors  of  Jurifprudence  ; 
but  it  has  no  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

I  he  Germans ,  above  ail  other  Nations,  enjoy  very 

confi derable  Privileges  in  it,  granted  to  them  by  our 
Kings  ;  and  authenticity  confirmed  by  Henry  IV.  by  his 
Letters  Patent  of  the  15th  of  July  1608,  and  by  thofe 
of  the  Month  of  June  1616,  dated  at  Paris.  They  have 
in  it  a  very  handfome  Library,  very  well  furnifhed  with 
ijfeful,  valuable,  and  curious  Books  for  the  Ufe  of  the 
Scholars  of  their  Nation.  Formerly  the  great  Number 
of  Scholars  who  flocked  thither  from  all  Parrs,  were 
comprifed  under  ten  Nations,  viz.  the  French,  German , 
Lorrain ,  Bourguinone,  Champenoife,  Normandy,  Picardy, 
Fourangoife,  yjquitanick,  and  Scotch:  But  fince  by  an 
Airet  ol  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  in  the  Year  1538, 
under  the  Reign  of  Francis  l.  they  were  reduced  to  four, 
viz,  the  French,  which  includes  the  Bottrguinons,  Gaf 
cons,  and  Tcurangcatix :  The  German ,  which  includes 

Aii  rai!rS:  ^*carcb'  which  includes  the  Champcnois: 
And  the  Normandy  which  includes  the  Scotch. 

, v  Univerfity  of  Angiers,  was  founded  in  1348,  by 
Fonts  II.  Duke  of  Anjou ,  Son  of  Louis  l.  and  Gnindfon 
of  King  John  ;  in  favour  whereof  he  obtained  from  the 
Kmg  and  from  the  Pope,  the  Privileges  and  Immunities 
ol  the  Students ;  and  royal  and  apoftolical  Confervators 
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Boyer  Chancellor  of  France x  Lazarus  Bouf  Franr  • 
douin,  Eghinard  Baron ,  John  Bod  in,  and  others  ^  ^ 

The  fecond  Univerfity  in  Europe ,  is  that  ofOvF 
in  England,  according  to  Mr.  Chamber  lay  ne,  wh0°f  ^ 
that  it  hath  been  very  anciently  reckoned  die  C  ' 
Univerfity  among  the  four  Principal  of  Europe  0°°^ 
having  been  ufnally  named  in  the  firft  Place.  ^  ’  aris 

Oxford,  fays  he,  is  an  ancient  City,  con fi ftino  of 
Sorts  of  Inhabitants,  viz.  Students  and  Citizens  \'  tW° 
among  one  another,  though  wholly  feparate  for  Go  V 
ment  and  Manners  ;  for  when  the  Kings  of  EntP 
perceived  that  they  could  not  (as  at  Paris)  be  fepa^H 
by  a  River,  they  thought  proper  to  make  them  iemr^ 
Bodies,  by  different  Privileges,  and  a  different  Form  r 
Government ;  fo  that  they  have  both  different  Lit  *°4 
a  different  Manner  of  adminiftring  Juffice, 

Power,  and  different  Magiftrates  ;  the  Chancellor 
Univerfity,  and  in  his  Abfence,  the  Vice-Chancell  - 
being  fuperior  to  the  Mayor  of  the  Town  in  Affairs°rJ: 
Momenr,  even  thofe  that  concern  the  City  itfelf.  *  °* 

Over  the  Univerfity ,  next  under  the  King,*  js  tj 
Chancellor,  who  is  always  a  Perfon  of  the  firff  RanjJC 
eletfted  by  the  Students  in  a  Convocation,  which 
nent  Poft  is  for  Life.  His  Office  is  to  take  Care  of  th* 
Government  of  the  whole  Univerfity,  to  maintain  die 
Liberties  and  Privileges  thereof,  to  call  Affemblies  to 
hear  and  determine  Controverfies,  to  fummon  the  Coum 
puniih  Delinquents,  &c.  5 

This  great  Honour  is  enjoyed  at  prefent  by 
Butler,  Earl  of  Arran.  1 


ro  maintain  them  in  thofe  Privileges.  Henry  Duke  of 
/hjou  Brother  of  King  Charles  IX.  favoured  and  incrcafed 
the  laid  Univerfity ,  to  which  was  added  the  Faculty  of 
Methane  ;  its  firft  Inftitution  being  only  for  the  Law. 
It  has  three  famous  Colleges,  viz.  the  New  College,  the 
Lohege  oj  the  Iron  Cate,  and  the  College  of  the  Fromageric , 
i  liat  Uiuvcr/ity  has  produced  very  great  Lawyers,  as 


The  next  in  Dignity  among  the  Officers  of  the  Uni¬ 
verfity  of  Oxford ,  is  the  High  Steward,  who  is  at  the 
Nomination  of  the  Chancellor,  and  muft  be  approved 
by  the  Univerfity  ;  which  Office  is  alfo  for  Life.  He  is 
to  aflift  the  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Proftors 
in  the  Execution  of  their  refpeftive  Offices ;  and  alfo 
hear  and  determine  capital  Caufes,  according  to  the  Laws 
of  the  Realm,  and  the  Privileges  of  the  Univerfity, 
whenever  the  Chancellor  requires  it. 

The  third  Office  is  that  of  Vice-Chancellor,  who  is 
nominated  every  Year  by  the  Chancellor,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  the  Head  of  fome  College.  He  is  to  fuppjy  the 
Place  of  the  Chancellor  in  his  Abfence ;  to  take  Care 
that  Sermons,  Leftures,  Deputations,  and  other  Ex- 
ercifes,  be  performed  5  that  Hereticks,  Fanaticks,  Non- 
conformifts.  Panders,  Bawds,  and  Whores,  Ur.  be 
expelled  the  Univerfity,  and  kept  from  the  Converfation 
of  the  Students ;  that  the  Proftors,  other  Officers,  and 
publick  Servants  of  the  Univerfity ,  perform  their  rcfpec- 
tive  Duties ;  that  Courts  be  duly  called,  and  Law-Suits 
determined  without  Delay. 

Next  are  the  two  Prodlors,  chofen  every  Year  out  of 
the  feveral  Colleges,  by  Turns  ;  thefe  are  to  aflift  in  the 
Government  of  the  Univerfity,  more  particularly  in  what 
regards  fcholaftick  Exercifes,  and  taking  of  Degrees, 
It  is  alfo  their  Office  to  punifh  all  Infringers  of  the  Sta¬ 
tutes,  or  Privileges  or  the  Univerfities  \  all  Night- 
walkers,  and  left  the  Students  lhould  be  wronged, 
they  arc  to  examine  carefully  all  Weights  and  Meafures. 

Next  is  the  publick  Orator *,  whofe  Office  is  to  write 
Letters,  when  commanded  by  the  Convocation  or  Con¬ 
gregation  ;  and  alfo  make  folemn  Harangues  at  the  Re¬ 
ception  of  Princes,  or  other  great  Perfon  that  comes  to 
fee  the  Univerfity. 

There  is  a  Cuftos  Archivorum,  or  Keeper  of  Records, 
whofe  Office  is  not  only  to  collect  and  keep  the  Charters, 
Privileges,  and  Records  of  the  Univerfity,  but  alfo  to  be 
always  ready  to  produce  them  before  the  chief  Officers, 
and  plead  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  faid  Uni¬ 
verfity. 

Laftly,  is  the  Regiffercr  of  the  Univerfity,  whofe  Office 
is  to  regiller  all  the  Tran  fadt  ions  in  Convocations,  Con¬ 
gregations,  Delegacies,  &c. 

Befldes  the  meat  Officers  above-mentioned,  there  are 
.  *  •  “  ‘  ~  ailed  Beadles, 


jarge  iviaces  01  auver  guc  j  tnc  omur  uun 
Teamen  Beadles,  and  carry  large  Silver  Maces  ungilt. 

Their  Office  is  to  wait  always  on  the  Vice-Chancellor 
in  publick,  and  at  his  Command  to  feize  any  Delinquent, 
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2nd  carry  him  to  Prifon,  to  publifli  the  Calling  of  Courts 

Convocations,  to  conduit  Preachers  to  Church,  or 
profcliors  to  School,  L c . 

On  more  folemn  Occafions  there  is  a  feventh,  that 
can  ies  in  his  Hand  a  Silver  Rod,  and  is  thence  called 
the  Verger?  who  with  the  other  Six  attend  the  Chancellor, 
and  are  ready  to  execute  his  Commands,  and  to  wait  on 
orand  Compounders,  & V. 

°  Several  of  the  Kings  of  England  having  been  very 
learned  themfelvcs,  and  therefore  great  Encouragers  of 
Learning,  and  Proteftors  of  the  Learned,  have  enlarged 
from  Time  to  Time  the  Privileges  of  the  Univerfitics. 

By  a  Charter  of  Edward  III.  the  Mayor  of  Oxford  is 
to  obey  the  Orders  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  to  be 
fubject  to  him. 

The  Mayor,  together  with  the  BurgefTes  of  Oxford , 


and  the  High  Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire ,  take  every  Year,  in 
a  folemn  Manner,  an  Oath,  adminiftered  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  to  obferve  and  preferve  the  Rights,  Privi¬ 
leges,  and  Liberties  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford . 

And  every  Year,  on  the  Day  of  St.  Scholaftica ,  which 
is  the  10th  of  February ,  a  certain  Number  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Burgeffes  pay  publickly,  and  in  a  folemn  Manner, 
a  Penny  to  each,  in  Token  of  their  Submiffion  to  the 
Univerfity. 

No  Provifions  to  be  taken  by  the  King’s  Purveyors, 
within  five  Miles  of  Oxford ,  unlefs  the  King  himfelf 
comes  thither. 

King  'James  I.  honoured  both  Univerfities  with  the  Pri¬ 
vilege  of  fending  each  two  Burgeffes  to  Parliament. 

Both  Univerfities  are  free  from  the  Jurildidlion  and 
Vilitation  of  any  but  the  King  himfelf,  or  whom  he 
pleafes  to  appoint. 

By  Charter  of  Henry  IV.  it  is  left  to  the  Choice  of  the 
Vice  Chancellor,  whether  any  Member  of  the  Univerfity , 
actually  refiding  in  it,  accufed  of  Felony  or  High-Trea- 
fon,  fhall  be  tried  by  the  Laws  of  the  Realm,  or  by  the 
Laws  or  Cuftoms  of  the  Univerfity  •?  though  at  prefent 
where  Life  or  Limb  is  concerned,  the  Criminal  is  left 
to  be  tried  by  the  Laws  of  the  Realm. 

No  Students  of  Oxford  may  be  fued  at  common  Law 
For  Debts,  Accounts,  Contrails,  Injuries,  (Ac.  but  only  in 
the  Court  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who  has  Power  to  de¬ 
termine  Caufes,  to  imprifon,  to  inflitt  corporal  Punifh- 
ment,  to  excommunicate,  to  fufpend,  and  to  banifli. 

Anciently  in  Oxford  the  Students,  without  any  Diftinc- 
tion  of  Habit,  lived  in  Citizens  Houfes,  and  had  publick 
Places  where  they  met  to  hear  Lectures,  and  difpute. 
Afterwards  they  lived  together  in  divers  Houfes,  called 
either  Jins  from  the  Saxon?  or  Hofiels  from  the  French , 
and  at  prefent  are  named  Halls ?  where  every  Student  lived 
wholly  at  his  own  Expence  •?  till  by  a  noble  Emulation 
among  the  Engli/h  Nobility  and  Gentry,  Colleges  were 
founded  at  different  Times,  to  maintain  fuch  Students 
as  by  Merit  and  Worth  fjould  be  c  ho  fen  (not  for  poor 
Students,  as  in  France )  in  Lodging,  Diet,  Cloaths  and 
Books,  and  Profeifors  to  inftrudt  them. 

Of  fuch  endowed  Colleges ,  there  arc  eighteen  in  Ox¬ 
ford?  and  feven  Halls,  where,  with  the  like  Difcipline, 
Students  live  upon  their  Means,  excepting  only  foine 
certain  Exhibitions,  or  annual  Pen  lions,  annexed  to 
fbmc  of  them. 

The  Colleges  are  thole  which  follow,  according  to  the 
Order  of  their  Foundation. 

Univerfity  College ,  founded  Nobody  knows  when  *  for 
fomu  Authors  will  have  it,  under  King  Alfred ?  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Archdeacon  of  Durham?  in  die  Year  873,  which  i9 
a  Fable  5  others  in  the  12th  Year  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror?  by  another  William?  Bifhop  of  Durham  in  1081, 
which  is  another  Fable  i  and  the  Generality  of  them, 
in  the  1 2th  Century,  without  marking  precilely  the  Year. 

Baliol  College ?  founded  in  1263,  under  King  Ed¬ 
ward  !.  by  John  Baliol ?  Father  to  John  Baliol  King  of 
Scotland, 
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by  Sir  Adam  Browne ,  the  King's  Almofier  *  though  the 
Record  attributes  this  Foundation  to  the  King  himfelf. 

Qiieen's  College?  founded  in  1340,  under  Edward  III, 
by  Robert  Englifhfield  (on  his  own  Ground)  the  Queers 
Chaplain. 

New  College?  •  founded  in  1379  in  the  Reign  of  Ri¬ 
chard  II,  by  William  Wickham ,  Bifhop  of  Winchejler. H e 
alfo  founded  a  College  in  Winchejler  in  1389,  which  he 
called  by  the  fame  Name  of  New  College . 

Lincoln  College ,  founded  in  the  Year  1430,  under 
Henry  V.  by  Richard  Fleming  Bifhop  of  Lincoln  \  and 
augmented  101479,  in  Richard  the  Third's  Time,  by 
Thomas  Roth  tram ,  alfo  Bifhop  of  Lincoln . 

All  Souls  College ?  .founded  in  the  Year  1437,  in  the 
Reign  of  Henjy  VI.  by  Henry  Chichcly ,  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury .  The  King  himfelf  gave  to  it  four  Priories, 
yiz.  Alberbury  in  Salop?  Romney  in  .Kent ,  Langueniih  in 
South  Wales?  Weden  Pinkney  in  Northamptonshire :  Where¬ 
fore  the  Foundation  of  this  College  was  attributed  to  hi9 
Majefty,  as  appears  by  the  Charter  kept  in  the  Tower 
of  London  among  the  Records.  He  alfo  founded  Bernard 
College ,  fince  fuppreffed  by  Plenry  VIII.  and  re-edified  af¬ 
terwards  by  Sir  William  White ,  under  the  Name  of 
St.  John9 s  College .  Moreover  he  founded  a  College  at 
Higham  Feris ,  with  Alms-houfes. 

Magdalen  College ,  founded  in  the  Year  1459,  under 
Henry  VI.  by  William  Wainflet  Bifhop  of  Winchefler. 
He  built  like  wife  a  great  Part  of  Eaton  School,  began 
by  Henry  VI.  and  a  Free  School  at  Wainflet  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire?  feven  Miles  from  Alford  towards  Boflon. 

Brazen-Nofe  College ,  was  founded  in  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII.  by  .William  Smith  Bifhop  of  Lincoln ?  who 
died  in  the  Year  1513”. 

Corpus  Chrifti  College ,  was  founded  in  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII.  by  Richard  Fox  Bifhop  of  Winchejler  -?  and  he 
endowed  it  with  110/.  8  s.  1 1  d.  of  a  yearly  Revenue, 
for  ever. 

’Trinity  College ,  was  founded  in  the  Year  1556,  under 
Queen  Mary ?  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope ,  Knight ;  which  Col¬ 
lege  was  fir  ft  founded  in  1370,  in  the  Time  of  King 
Edward  III.  by  Thomas  Hatfield  Bifhop  of.  Durham?  and 
by  him  named  Durham  College. ?  for  eight  Monks  and 
feven  Clerks,  admitted  by  the  Prior  of  Durham .  Ro* 
bert  Walworth  Prior  of  Durham?  endowed  it  with  three 
Boviates  of  Land,  with  the  Advowfon  of  the  Church  of 
Radington:  Which  College  at  the  Suppreffion  by  Hen* 
ry  VIII.  was  eftimated  by  the  Vifi tors  at  1 1 5  /-  4/.  4  d, 
of  yearly  Revenue. 

St.John's  College ,  was  founded  in  the  Year  1557, 
under  Queen  Mary ,  by  Sir  Thomas  White  Merchant 
Taylor,  who  endowed  it  with  600  /.  per  Annum. 

Wadham  College ,  founded  by  Nicolas  Wadham  of 
Mere  field  in  the  County  of  Somerfet ,  Eiqv  and  finifhed  in 
16 1 3,  by  his  Widow  the  Lady  Dorothy ,  Sifter  to  the 
Right  Honourable  John  Lord  Peter  of  Writle?  who  en¬ 
dowed  it  with  800  /.  of  yearly  Revenue  for  ever. 

The  Halls  are  feven  in  Number,  viz. 


5.  Glouccftcr  Hall . 

6.  St.  Mary  Hall . 

7.  Hart  Hall . 


Merton  College ,  fotndcd  in  12 77,  in  the  Reign  of 
Henry  III,  by  Walter  Merton?  Canon  of  St.  Paul?  and 
of  Salijbtay, 

Exeter  College?  founded  in  1316,  under  Edward  II. 

by  Walter  Stapleton?  Bifhop  of  Exeter  j  and  augmented 

by  Sir  William  Peter?  Knight,  in  1/566,  under  Queen 
Elizabeth, 

Oriel  College ,  founded  in  137.3, 


1.  Magdalen  Hall . 

2.  Edmond  Hall. 

3.  Alban  Hall. 

4.  New  Inn . 

Each  of  them  has  its  particular  Head  or  Chief,  called 
Principal. 

Thcfe  Colleges  have  each  their  Lc&urcs,  Depu¬ 
tations,  (Ac.  and  in  fome  of  them  publick  Lectures  for 
all  Comers. 

The  Difcipline  of  thcfe  Colleges  and  Halls,  is  as 
follows : 

Fir  ft,  all  that  intend  to  take  any  Degree,  are  to  take 
their  Diet  and  Lodging,  and  have  a  I  utor  conftantly 
in  fome  College  or  Hall :  Then  they  are  to  attend  all 
Exercifes,  to  be  fubjcift,  to  all  Statutes,  and  to  the  Head 

of  the  Houfe, 

Next  they  are  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  chief  Magistrate  of 
the  Univerfity,  and  to  perform  publick  Exercifes.  T  o 
fuller  to  be  Unit  up  by  Night  in  their  ieveral  Houfes 
never  to  be  fecn  aoroad  out  of  their  Clumbers,  much 
Id's  out  of  their  Colleges,  without  their  Cap  and  Gown, 
which  is  to  be  black  ;  only  the  Sons  ot  the  lirft  Nobility 
being  indulged  therein,  except  th$  Doctors  who  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  wear  Scarlet  Gowns. 

under  Edward  II.  The  Degrees  taken  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford ,  arc 
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only  two  in  the  four  Faculties,  viz.  Bachelor  and  M after , 
in  the  Arcs  •,  and  Bachelor  and  Doftor  in  Theology  or 
Divinity,  Medicine,  and  Law.  In  the  French  Univer- 
'  fitics  there  is  but  one  Degree  in  the  Arts,  viz.  that  of 
M after  *,  and  three  in  the  other  Faculties,  viz.  Bachelor , 
Licentiate ,  and.  Do  ft  or. 

Every  Year  at  the  Aft  or  Time  com  pleating  the  De¬ 
gree  of  Matter,  both  in  the  three  Profelfions  and  Arts 
(which  is  always  the  Monday  after  the  6th  of  July)  there' 
are  (unleis  lomething  happens  extraordinary)  great  So¬ 
lemnities,  not  only  for  publick  Exercifcs,  but  Feaftings, 
Comedies,  and  a  mighty  Concourfe  of  Strangers  from 
all  Parts ;  whereby  and  with  the  fet  Fees  on  fuch  Occa- 
fion,  it  cofts  a  Doftor  of  Divinity,  Phyfick,  or  Law, 
about  a  hundred  Pounds  Sterling,  and  a  Matter  of  Arts 
twenty  or  thirty  Pounds  Sterling. 

Such  Solemnities  in  the  French  Univerfities,  are  ufually 
preceded  by  three  very  fevere  Examens,  and  as  many 
publick  Deputations,  where  the  Candidate  is  obliged 
to  anfwer  to  all  thofe  who  are  pleafed  to  difpute  againft 
him,  without  the  Affiftance  of  his  Profeflor  ;  and  I  know 
of  no  other  Feafting  but  a  Treat  he  gives  to  the  College 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  to  the  Doftors  who  have 
examined  him,  and  attitted  at  his  Thefes.  In  Sorbonne 
the  Expences  on  fuch  Occafions  exceed  very  often  three 
or  four  hundred  Pounds  Sterling, 

The  Time  required  by  the  Statute  for  ttudying  in  the 
Univerttcy,  before  the  taking  up  of  the  afore-mentioned 
Degrees,  is  as  follows  : 

To  take  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  four  Years 
are  required,  and  three  Years  more  for  to  be  Majler  of 
Arts. 

Now  the  Year  is  divided  into  four  Terms.  The  firft 
begins  the  loth  o fOftobcr,  and  ends  the  17th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  ;  and  is  called  Michaelmas  Term. — The  fecond  called 
Hilary  or  Lent  Form,  begins  the  14th  of  January ,  and 
ends  the  Saturday  before  Balm- Sunday  :  The  third,  called 
F.after-Term  \  the  fourth  is  called  Trinity  Term ,  which 
begins  the  Wednefday  after  Trinity  Sunday ,  and  ends  after 
the  Aft,  fooner  or  later,  as  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
Convocation  thinks  proper. 

To  take  the  Degree  of  Doftor  of  Divinity ,  the  Stu¬ 
dent  mutt  have  firft  taken  the  Degree  of  Majler  of  Arts , 
and  then  after  feven  Years  more,  he  is  capable  of  being 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  ;  and  then  four  Years  more  are  re- 
quifite  ro  cake  the  Degree  of  Doftor. 

To  take  the  Degree  of  Doftor  in  Medicine ,  and  of 
Law  •,  three  Years  after  Majler  of  Arts ,  one  may  take 
the  Degree  of  Bachelor ,  and  four  Years  afterwards  that 
of  Doftor. 

In  the  French  Univerfities,  the  Intervals  of  Time  are 
not  fo  much  minded  (chough  there  are  lome  requifitc, 
but  not  fuch  long  ones)  as  the  Capacity  of  the  Candi¬ 
dates  ;  for  if  he  be  not  capable  to  undergo  his  feveral 
Examens,  which  are  very  fevere,  particularly  in  Theo¬ 
logy,  and  maintain  his  Publick  Thefes ,  with  a  general 
Applaufe,  he  mutt  not  expeft  to  be  admitted  to  receive 
his  Degrees.  Befides,  when  he  has  began  his  Studies  he 
mutt  go  through  it,  without  thofe  long  Intervals,  in 
which  one  may  forget  what  lie  has  learned  in  the  Schools. 

What  has  been  /aid  of  the  Univcrfity  of  Oxford,  may 
be  faid  likewilc  of  that  of  Cambridge  ;  except  in  the 
following  Particulars. 

That  the  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  is  not  fo  durante 
Vita ,  but  may  be  elefted  every  three  Years;  or  remain 
in  the  faid  Office,  with  the  tacit  Confent  of  the  Univcr- 
ftty.  i  le  has  under  him  a  Com  miliary,  who  holds  a 
Court  of  Record  of  Civil  Caufes,  for  all  privileged  Per- 
fons,  and  Scholars  under  the  Degree  of  Matter  of  Arts, 
where  all  Caufes  arc  tried  and  determined  by  the  Civil 
and  Stature  Laws  and  by  the  Cuftoms  of  the  Univcrfity . 

They  have  alio  a  High  Steward ,  chofen  by  the  Se¬ 
nate,  and  holds  by  Patent  from  the  Univcrfity. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  is  chofen  every  Year,  on  the  Third 
of  November ,  by  the  Senate,  out  of  two  Perfons  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Mends  of  the  feveral  Colleges  and  Halls. 

'The  two  Ptoftors  arc  chofen  every  Year,  as  at  Oxford , 
according  to  the  Circles  of  Colleges ,  and  Halls. 

There  are  chofen,  after  the,  fame  Manner,  two  called 
Taxers,  who,  with  the  Proftors,  have  the  Care  of 
Weights  and  Meafurcs,  as  Clerks  of  the  Market, 

7 'here  is  a  Cujlos  Arcbivorum ,  or  Univcrfity  Regift er . 
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There  are,  alfo,  three  Squire  Beadles  ;  and  on*  r 
man  Beadle.  "  ec' 

This  Univcrfity ,  like  that  of  Oxford ,  enjoys  nr 
Privileges  granted  by  the  King*  of  England •  amo^ 
which  thefc  are  the  principal  :  Every  Michaelmas- 
the  Mayor  of  the  Town  of  Cambridge ,  at  his  Entiantr 
into  his  Office,  takes  a  folemn  Oath  before  the  Vk^ 
chancellor,  to  obferve  and  maintain  the  Privijcoes  j  ■’ 
berties,  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Univcrfity.  —  On  the  Frid'- 
before  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude ,  at  a  Magna  Congremf’ 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary ,  appointed  for  the  Afiemh?’ 
of  the  whole  Univerfity ,  the  Mayor  brings  with  hi(n  tw* 
Aldermen,  four  Burgeftes,  and  two  of  every  Parifli 
to  take  their  Oath  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  for  tj  ! 
Search  of  Vagabonds,  fufpefted  Perfons,  (Ac .  at  the  fatl^ 
Time  are  fworn  fourteen  Perfons  for  the  Univerfi, 
and  fourteen  for  the  Town,  for  die  cleanfina  and  mv:,.V 
the  Streets.  1  ‘ 

The  Univerfity  has  alfo  a  Court-leet  held  twice  a  Year 
which  takes  Notice  of  all  Nufances,  (Ac.  '  5 

In  Cambridge ,  there  are  none  unendowed  Houfes  an* 
pointed  for  Students,  as  in  Oxford ,  and  the  Houfes  en¬ 
dowed  are  no  more  than  fixteen  ;  but  thofe  generally  lb 
large,  that  the  Number  of  Students  is  commonly  |ltcje 
different  from  thofe  of  Oxford ,  the  Halls  being  endowed 
and  privileged  as  the  Colleges,  and  differ  only  in  Name* 
They  are  as  follows,  according  to  their  Antiquity. 

St.  Peter  College,  was  founded  in  the  Year  1256,  under 
King  Henry  III.  by  Hugh  Baljham  Prior  of  Ely ;  and  af¬ 
terwards  enlarged  by  Edward  II.  by  Walter  Robert  Lyr - 
ling,  who  gave  a  Houfe  with  the  Appurtenances,  fomt> 
times  inhabited  by  the  Religious  called  Fratres  de  facco. 
The  Founder  was  made  afterwards  Biffiop  of  Ely  .  ancj 
he  fini/hed  the  College  in  1284. 

The  College  of  St.  Michael ,  was  founded  by  Ilerveus 
de  Stanton ,  fome  Time  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  a  Canon  of  York  and  Wells  \  who  obtained  a  licence 
from  King  Edw.  II.  in  the  17th  Year  of  his  Reign,  to 
build  that  College  for  a  certain  Number  of  Scholars  and 
Chaplains,  according  to  the  Rules  he  ffiould  preferibe  ; 
granting  further,  by  the  fame  Licence,  to  the  faid  Har¬ 
vey,  Power  to  unite  to  the  faid  College  the  Advowfon 
of  St.  Michael's  Church  in  Cambridge.  The  faid  College 
'  was  afterwards  more  enlarged,  and  taken  in  procefs  of 
Time,  into  Trinity  College ,  founded  by  JlenryVHL 

Univerfity- Hall ,  or  College ,  founded  in  1326,  by  the 
Chancellor  and  Matters  of  the  Univcrfity  of  Cambridge. 
King  Edward  III.  in  the  20th  Year  of  his  Reign,  gave 
Licence  of  Mortmain ,  to  the  Matter  and  Scholars  of  the 
faid  College,  to  take  Lands  and  Tenements,  to  the 
yearly  Revenue  of  forty  Pounds.  Since  that  Time  it 
was  much  increafed  by  Matter  Walter  Tackfteed,  Matter 
of  the  lame  College.  But  now  it  is  united  to  the  Foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  del  Bur  go,  Countefs  of 
Clare. 

King's  Hall,  or  College,  had  its  firft  Beginning  of 
King  Edw.  II.  who  maintained  there  for  a  Time  32 
Scholars,  who  afterwards  were  paid  lb  me  times  by  the 
Sheri  If  of  Cambridge,  fome  times  by  the  Prior  and  Con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Medu ,  and  fome  times  out  of  the  Exchequer. 
But  King  Edw.  III.  by  his  Charter,  dated  the  7th  Day 
of  Decc7itbcr ,  in  the  eleventh  Year  of  his  Reign,  crofted 
there  a  College  to  the  Honour  of  God,  his  blotted  Mother 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  all  the  Saints,  fora  Matter  and  32 
Scholars,  calling  it  King's  llall,  the  Ground  whereof  he 
pure  ha  fed  of  Matter  Gilbert  Cr  oil  and,  and  endowed  it 
afterwards  with  Lands  and  Pofleffions ;  and  it  continued  a 
College  till  the  'Time  of  King  Henry  VIII,  who  united  it 
to  his  own  Foundation  of  Trinity  College. 

Clare  Hall ,  was  founded  by  Lady  Elizabeth  dc  Bur  go. 
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She  was  firft  married  to  John  Burgh ,  Earl  of  Ulfter  in 
Ireland,  afterwards  to  Theobald  of  Vcrdon ,  and  thirdly  to 
Sir  Roger  Dam  ary.  She  taking  into  her  foundation  the 
afore- mentioned  Univcrfity  Hall,  by  the  Rcfignation  ot 
Matter  Walter  Thackflccd,  Mailer  thereof,  and  with  the 
Confent  of  Mr.  Richard  Baden,  the  full  Founder,  called 
it  Clare  Hall ;  and  became  the  only  founder  thereof  in 
the  Tune  of  King  Edw.  Ill,  about  the  Year  1347. 

P cmbrokcHlall,  was  founded  by  the  Lady 
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of  Valenti  a,  Countefs  6f  Pembroke ,  Wife  of  Audomare ,  of 
VaUntia ,  Earl  of  Pembroke ,  and  Daughter  of  Guido, 
Bari  of  St.  Pm//  in  France .  She  obtained  a  Privilege  of 
King  Edward  III.  (whofe  Coufin  fhe  was)  to  found  this 
College  for  a  Mafter  and  Thirty  Scholars,  or  more,  at 
Jier  Pleafure :  And  to  affign  them,  for  their  Abode,  a 
place  in  Cambridge  of  her  own  Inheritance,  with  three 
other  Mefluages,  which  ihe  purchafed,  and  xoo  /.  of 
Yearly  Revenue,  Anno  1347. 

Corpus  Chrifii  College ,  commonly  called  Bennet- 
Cdlcge ,  was  founded  by  the  Alderman  and  Brethren  of 
Corpus  Chrifii  Guilde ,  and  the  Brethren  of  our  Lady 
Guilde,  in  Cambridge ,  at  the  Inftance  of  Henry  Duke  of 
Eattcafter, ,  who  in  the  26th  Year  of  King  Edward  IIL 
obtained  a  Licence  of  Mortmuine  for  the  faid  Alderman 
and  Brethren,  that  upon  a  Metfiiage  to  them  belonging 
in  Cambridge ,  they  might  build  a  College  for  Scholars, 
Chaplains,  and  others,  to  be  governed  by  a  Mafter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Rules.  4  By  the  fame  Licence  was  alfo 
appropriated  unto  the  College  for  ever,  the  Advowfon  of 
Si.  Rennet's  Church  Handing  before  their  Gate.  This 
Duke  of  Lancafier ,  in  the  28th  Year  of  the  faid  King 
Edward  III.  was  ele£led  Alderman  of  the  laid  Guilds, 
who  recognized  the  Statutes  of  the  faid  Guilds,  fays  my 

Author. 

Trinity-Hall ,  was  in  antient  Times  an  Hotel  or 
Houfe  of  Study  ;  and  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  III.  John 
Crandell ,  Prior  of  Ely ,  and  his  Convent,  procured  the 
faid  PI 6 tel  for  a  College  for  the  Monks  ;  to  this  Houfe 
•were  added  three  other  dwelling  Houfes,  by  Mafter 
Richard  Ling ,  Chancellor  of  the  Univerfity,  and  ylr chi- 
bald  of  Norwich ,  Mafter  Walter  Eh e den,  and  M.  Simon 

Rckingal ,  Redtor  of  Rolefby . - In  the  28th  Year 

of  the  faid  King,  Mr.  Robert  Stratton,  J.Trunch ,  Walter 
Back  ton,  Walter  de  Aldeby ,  and  Peter  Pitterings ,  gave 
towards  the  Enlargment  thereof,  one  Melfuage,  and 
fevcn  Paces  of  void  Ground  ;  and  likewife  the  faid 
Wahcr  Backlon ,  Peter  Pitterings ,  and  Thomas  Walfmg- 
ham,  gave  another  Meffuage,  called  Drake's  Entry  *,  all 
which  being  thus  laid  together,  were  purchafed  after¬ 
wards,  by  Mafter  William  Bateman ,  Bifhop  of  Norwich, 
who  by  the  King’s  Licence,  built  there  the  College ,  for 
the  moft  Pan,  as  it  now  ftands  ;  and  indow’d  it  with 
Lands  and  PoficfTions,  and  was  the  Founder  thereof  *  he 
died  at  Avignon  in  France ,  the  6th  of  January  1 345, 

Gonville  Hall,  was  founded  by  Edmund  Gonville,  Par- 
fon  of  T aringtor,  in  Norfolk ,  in  the  2 2d  Year  of 
Edward  III.  who  obtained  a  Licence  at  the  Suit  of  Sir 
Walter  dc  Manny,  to  build  a  College. iov  a  Mafter  and  30 
Scholars ;  where  fometirnes  flood  three  Ploufes,  and  a 
Garden  in  Lurthroiv  Lane,  which  he  purchafed  with  his 
own  Money,  and  in  the  26th  Year  of  the  fame  King,  that 
College  was  enlarged  wi  th  two  other  Houfes,  one  of  them 
given  by  the  Chancellor  and  Mafters  of  the  Univerfity, 
and  the  other  by  the  Mafters  and  Brethren  of  St.  John' s 
Hofpital  in  Cambridge.  This  Edmund  Gonville ,  left  at  his 
Death  a  confiderable  Sum  to  William  Bateman  Bifhop  of 
Norwich,  to  linifli  the  laid  College ,  which  he  did  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  called  it  Gonville  Halh,  it  was  united  afterwards 
to  Cains  College ,  under  the  Name  of  Gonville  and  Cains. 

The  College  of  God's  Floufe ,  was  fir  ft  founded  by 
William  Bingham,  Parfon  of  St.  John  Zachary  in  London , 
on  a  Tenement,  and  three  Gardens  he  purchafed  with 
his  own  Money,  in  Mi  In  fircct  j  and.  obtained  a  Licence 
of  King  Henry  VI.  in  the  twentieth  Year  of  his  Reign, 
to  build  thereon  a  College  for  25  Scholars  and  a  Provoft, 
to  be  governed  by  fuch  Rules  and  Statutes,  made  by  the 
faid  William  Bingham,  William  Wimbel,  William  Mil¬ 
lington,  and  William  Gull ,  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and 
John  Tilney  Do 61  or  of  Law,  and  the  longeft  Liver  of 
them.  - - 'Phis  College  was  chiefly  eredtccl  for  a  Gram¬ 

mar  School^  few  Years  aftci  wards.  King  Flenry  being 
determined  to  found  his  College  of  our  Lady,  and  Sc. 
Nicholas ,  obtained  of  the  laid  William  Bingham ,  a  Refig- 
nation  of  the  Houfe  and  Ground,  and  in  lieu  thereof, 
gave  him  two  other  Places  in  Prcachcrs-fircct ,  one  of 
diem  belonging  to  the  Abbot  of  Lillie,  and  the  other  to 
the  Priorels  of  Deny,  together  with  a  Licence  of  Mart- 
mine  lor  100/.  per  Annum  forever,  towards  maintain¬ 
ing  his  College  j  but  fhortly  afterwards,  viz.  in  1447. 
the  faid  William  Bingham  refigned  likewife,  his  new 
College  to  die  King,  chat  his  Majefly  fhoiikl  be  accotuu- 
VOL.II. 
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ed  the  Founder  thereof,  as  he  really  was  ;  btit  now*  it 
is  annexed  to  Chrifi's  College ,  founded  by  the  Lady 
Margaret ,  Countefs  of  Richmond  and  Derby. 

The  King's-College,  of  our  blejfed  Lady  and  St.  Nicholas 4 
was  founded  by  King  Henry  VI.  in  the  19th  Year  of  his 
Regin,  but  the  faid  College-  having  incurred  the  Difplea- 
fure  of  Edward  iVth,  his  Majefty  took  from  it  all'  the 
Lands  which  the  Founder  had  given  them  5  and  reftored 
them  again  after  wards  ,  to  the  yearly  Revenue  of  five; 
hundred  Marks.  Henry  VII.  finifhed  .the  fine  Chapel 
began  by  Flenry  VI;  And  King  Henry  VIII.  had  it 
glazed  and  paved,  with  Marble  *,  King  Henry  Vlth’s 
Defign  was,  chat  this  College  ihould  be  one  of  the 
fined  Buildings  in  -the  Kingdom. 

The  College  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Bernard \  com-* 
monly  called  Queen* s-College,  was  firft  began  by  Qiieeri 
Margaret 4  Wife  of  Henry  VI.  and  Daughter  of  Regnier 
King  of  Sicily  and  Jerufalem  ;  who  procured  a  Mortmain t* 
for  the  fame,  in  1441,  for  100/.  annual  Revenue*  at 
the  Interceftion  of  Mr.  Andrew  Ducker ,  Parfon  of  St; 
Butolph,  in  Cambridge,  fometime  Principal  of  Bernard 
Hotel,  which  he  purchafed  and  gave  to  the  faid  Col-* 
lege  ;  and  purchafed  likewife*  with  the  Aftiftance  of 
fome  others,  certain  other  Tenements,  whereupon  he 
built  the  College,  being  himfelf  the  firft  Prdidcnt  there¬ 
of  *,  giving  to  it  afterwards,  as  well  in  his  Life-time,  as 
by  his  Will,  divers  Sums  of  Money  and  Parcels  of 
Land ;  and  engaging,  befides,  George  Duke  of  Cla¬ 
rence,  Cecil  Dutchefs  of  Fork,  Richard  Duke  of  Glou- 
cefier,  and  Anne  his  Wife,  Edward  Earl  of  Salifbury, 
Maud  Countefs  of  Oxford ,  and  Marmaduke  Lumlcy , 
Bifhop  of  Lincoln ,  fometime  Chancellor  of  the  Univer-' 
fity,  to  be  all  Benefa&ors  to  it.  But  this  Foundation 
was  fince  attributed  to  Henry  VI.  as  appears  by  his 
Charters  dated  the  third  Day  of  December,  in  the  25th 
Year  of  his  Reign,  who  built  on  his  own  Ground,  where 
it  ftands  now,  in  Miln-ftreet ,  for  a  Prefident,  and  four 
Fellows  or  more,  according  to  the  Extent  of  the  Re* 
venues ;  and  to  follow  the  Rules,  and  Statutes,  which 
were  to  be  devifed  by  Mafter  John  Somerfet ,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  John  Langlon  Chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
verfity,  Richard  Candry,  Peter  Harford ,  Gilbert  North* 
ington,  and  Thomas  Bolyn ,  or  by  the  longeft  Liver  of 
them  ;  Queen  Elizabeth,  Wife  of  King  Edward  IV.  fi- 
niftied  afterwards,  what  was  left  imperfe6t  in  the  Year 
1 465.  and  King  Richard  III.  endowed  it  with  500  Marks 
of  annual  Revenue  in  Lands. 

Katherine-Hall ,  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  iri 
the  Year  1475.  by.  Robert  Wool  lark,  Do6lor  of  Di¬ 
vinity,  Chancellor  of  the  Univerfity,  and  Provoft  of 
King's  College ,  in  the  Honour  of  our  bleffed  Lady  and 
St.  Katherine,  Virgin  and  Martyr ;  it  was  founded  for  & 
Mafter  and  three  Fellows,  or  more,  on  a  Meffuage  iii  Mi  In* 
ftreet ,  which  he  purchafed  with  his  own  Money  ;  obtain¬ 
ing  likewife,  of  the  King,  a  Licence  of  Morlmaine  for 
40  Marks  of  annual  Revenue  for  ever,  for  the  Support 
of  his  College ,  which  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  other 
Bcnefadlors. 

Jefus -College,  was  anciently  a  Monaftery  of  Nuns  of 
St.  .Radegtinde ,  but  the  Monaftery  having  been  deferted 
by  the  Nuns  for  want  of  Subfiftance,  John  Alcockc,  Bi- 
fhop  of  Ely,  obtained  Leave  of  King  Henry  VII.  in  the 
Year  1407.  to  build  on  the  Ground  of  that  ruinated 
Edifice,  a  College ,  in  Honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  of 
our  bleffed  Lady,  of  St.  John  the  Evangdifi,  and  of  St. 
Radegtinde ,  Virgin,  for  a  Mafter,  Six  Fellows,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  Number  of  Scholars,  to  be  governed  by  fuch  Rules 
and  Statutes,  lie  Ihould  tligeft  for  them  :  The  Revenues 
of  this  College,  and  the  Number  of  Fellows,  were  aug¬ 
mented  afterwards,  at  different  Times,  by  Sir  Robert 
Read,  Barr.  Lord  Chief  Juflice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
Dr.  Elcfov,  Dr.  Royfton,  and  Dr.  Fuller. 

ChrijVs  College,  was  firft  begun  by  Ilcnry  VI.  and 
after  his  Deceafe,  continued  by  Lady  Margaret,  Counted 
of  Richmond  and  Derby,  Daughter  and  Heirefs  of  John 
Duke  of  Somerfet ,  and  Mother  of  King  Ilcnry  Vll.  on 
the  fame  Ground  where  the  College  of  God's  Houfe 
flood,  in  Preacbers-Strcet ;  for  which  Jhc  obtained  of 
the  King  her  Son,  a  Charter  dated  the  ift  of  May,  in 
the  20th  Year  of  his  Reign,  antlofChrift  1505,  giv¬ 
ing  to  it  by  her  Will  a  Competency  for  60  Students, 
with  Servants  and  other  Ncccfiarics.  The  Abby  of 
1 4  A  Crete 
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Creke  having  been  diffolved,  the  Lands  thereof  were 

given  to  this  College.  .  c 

St  John's  College ,  was  antiently  a  Monaftery  ot  regu¬ 
lar  Canons,  founded  by  Nigellus  fecond  Bifhop  of  Ely , 
and  Trcafurer  of  King  Henty  I.  in  the  Year  1134,  many 
Years  afterwards,  Hugh  Balfiam ,  otherwife  Norwold, 
BHliop  of  Ely,  obtained  Leave  of  King  Edward  I.  in  the 
Year  1280,  to  place  a  certain  Number  of  Scholars  in  that 
Houfe,  to  live  with  the  Monks,  dividing  between  them 
and  the  Scholars,  with  their  unanimous  Confent,  the 
Lands  and  Goods  of  the  Monaftery  9  left  by  expelling 
the  Monks  quite,  and  transferring  them  to  another  I  ace, 
as  he  had  done  Part  of  them,  the  Poor  fhould  have  been 
deprived  of  the  daily  Relief  which  the  Monaftery  allow- 

^TheTllady  Margaret  Countefs  of  Richmond  and  Derby, 
beino-  informed  that  the  Number  of  Monks  was  reduced 
to  two  only,  the  Houfe  decay’d,  and  the  Lands  and 
Goods  wafted,  obtained  Leave  of  her  Nephew  King 
Henry  VIII.  to  build  in  the  fame  Place  a  College  in  Ho¬ 
nour  of  St.  John  the  Evangelift  •,  but  having  been  pre- 
vented  by  Death,  fhe  left  the  Execution  of  her  pious 
Defi<m  to  her  Executors,  Richard  Fox  Bilhop  of  IVin- 
chefter ,  John  Fifher  Bifhop  of  Rochefter ,  Charles  Somerfet 
Lord  Herbert ,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  IV orcefler ,  Sir 
Thomas  Level,  Sir  Henry  Marney ,  and  Sir  John  St.  John, 
Knights,  Henry  Hornby  and  Hugh  AJhton ,  Clerks  ;  who 
with  the  Money  fhe  had  left,  finifhed  the  Building,  en¬ 
dowed  the  College  with  her  own  Lands,  and  founded  it 
in  1509,  for  a  Mafler  and  50  Scholars. 

Magdalen  College ,  was  firft  an  Hoftel,  or  Hall,  inha* 
hited  by  Monks  of  feveral  different  Monafteries  (and 
therefore  called  then  Monks  College)  who  were  fent  thi¬ 
ther  from  their  refpedtive  Abbies,  to  fludy  in  the  Uni- 

verfity . 

Edward  Duke  of  Buckingham ,  built  the  Hall  of  this 
College  in  1519,  wherefore  it  was  called  for  a  Time 
Buckingham  College .  But  the  Buildings  which  were  left 
imoeriett  by  the  Duke,  were  perfefted  afterwards  by 
the  Prior  of  Ely ,  and  Abbots  of  Ramfey  and  JValdenf 
and  thus  continued  a  Place  of  Study  for  the  Monks,  till 
the  general  Suppreffion  of  Monafteries  made  by  Hen - 

ry 

At  laft,  the  Lord  9".  Audeley  Baron  of  Walden,  and 
Chancellor  of  England,  founded  there  a  College  under 
the  Name  of  Sr.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  endowed  with 
Poflefikms  in  the  Year  1542;  but  being  prevented  by 
Death  from  finifhing  what  he  had  begun.  Sir  Chrijlophcr 
Wray  Lord  Chief  Juilice  of  England,  repaired  and 
beautified  it. 

Trinity  College ,  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
Year  1546,  and  erefted  on  the  fame  Spot  of  Ground, 
where  Edward  III.  had  built  his  College,  called  King's 
Hall 9  whereunto  was  joined  another  College,  called 
Michael  Houfe ,  founded  by  Harvey  de  Stanton ,  in  the 
Time  of  Edward  II.  and  another  Houfe  called  Phi  [wick 
Hoftel  \  all  which  three  Houfes  the  King  rook  into  his 
new  College,  with  the  Poffeffions  and  Buildings  belong¬ 
ing  thereto,  and  called  it  Trinity  College :  The  Poffeffions 
thereof  were  much  augmented  by  Queen  Maty,  who 
gave  it  three  hundred  and  thirty- eight  Pounds  of  annual 
Revenue  in  Lands  ;  and  under  whole  Reign  was  built 
like  wife  the  ftately  Chapei  of  that  College,  viz.  in  the 
Year  of  Chrift  1557. 

Gonvilc  and  Cains  College ,  was  firft  begun  by  Edmond 
Gonvilc ,  as  heretofore  mentioned.  John  Cains ,  Docftor 
in  Phyfick,  who  had  been  Fellow  and  Mafter  of  the 
fa  id  College,  enlarged  the  Houle  and  made  it  a  new 
Foundation,  by  giving  to  it  certain  Manors  and  Lands, 
in  the  Year  1557,  calling  it  by  the  Name  of  Gonvilc , 
and  Cains  College. 

Emanuel  College,  was  founded  by  Sir  JVallcr  Mil  dm  ay, 
Knight,  Chancellor  and  under  Trcafurer  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  and  Privy-Counfcllor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  about 
the  Year  of  our  Lord  1 584,  on  the  Ground  where  the 
Convent  of  the  Friar  Preachers,  or  Dominicans  Rood, 
in  Prcachcvs-Strcet. 

Suftex  Sidney  College,  was  founded  in  the  Year  159H, 
by  the  Lady  Frances  Sidney  Countefs  of  Suftex,  by 
whole  Foundation  it  has  a  Mafter,  ten  Fcliowfhips, 
and  twenty  Scholar fiiips  *,  to  which  Sir  John  IJart  added 


afterwards  two  Fellowfhips  and  four  Scholarfhips  •  fc 
veral  other  Perfons  having  been  fince  Benefadorg 


this  College. 


The  Degrees  are  ufually  taken  at  Cambridge ,  as  at 
Oxford ,  except  in  Law  and  Phyfick,  whereof,  after  fix 
Years,  they  may  take  the  Degree  of  Bachelor ,  and  after 
five  Years  more  that  of  Doftor. 

In  this  Univerfity  the  Lent-Term  begins  the  13th  0f 
January ,  and  ends  the  Friday  before  Pabn-Sunday.Ji 
Eafter-Term  begins  the  Wednefday  after  Rafter  Week 
and  ends  the  Week  before  JVbit fun- tide.  Trinity  Term 
they  have  none  at  Cambridge ,  for  from  Rafter  to  the 
Commencement  is  but  one  Term  with  them.  Michael 
mas-Term  begins  the  10th  of  Oblober,  and  ends  the  16^ 
of  December. 

The  firft  T uefday  of  July  is  always  Dies  Comitiornm 
there  called  the  Commencement,  wherein  the  Mafters  of 
Arts,  and  the  Doctors  of  all  Faculties  compleat  their 
Degrees  refpedlively  ;  and  the  Bachelors  of  dirts  do  theirs 
in  Lent,  beginning  at  Afh-wednefday . 

I  will  not  have  the  Preemption  to  give  the  Prece¬ 
dency  to  one  of  thofe  two  celebrated  Univerftties  over 
the  other,  fince  I  know  nothing  of  them  but  what  I 
have  learned  from  Authors,  and  common  Report;  tho* 
that  of  Oxford  has  always  been  reckoned  the  firft antj 
has  always  produced,  and  produces  ftill  very  eminent 
Perfons  in  all  Faculties  ;  though  perhaps  iliac  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  is  not  inferior  to  it  on  that  Article ;  and  if  f|le 
Number  of  eminent  Perfons  is  not  fo  great  from  Cambridge 
as  from  Oxford ,  it  is  not  for  want  of  Capacity  in  the  Pro- 
feffors ;  but  becaufe  Cambridge  is  not  fo  much  frequented 
as  Oxford ,  and  therefore  has  not  fo  great  a  Number  of 
Students.  Oxford  was  always  certainly,  and  without  the 
leaft  Partiality,  an  Univerfity  of  very  great  Reputation, 
and  even  now,  that  moft  of  the  molt  famous  Unherfitus 
of  Europe  have  loft  a  great  deal  of  their  ancient  Luftre, 
that  of  Oxford  may  be  put  on  a  Par  with  the  Vtiiverftty 
of  Paris  ;  and  that  of  Cambridge  next. 

Befides  thefe  two  celebrated  Univerftties,  there  are  fome 
very  con  fide  rable  Schools  in  England ,  viz. 

Eaton  School,  founded  by  King  Henry  VI.  in  1443. 

Weftminfter  School ,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth . 

Winchefter  School ,  founded  by  IVilliam  IVickham  Bifhop 
of  IVinchcfter. 

St.  Paul's  School,  in  London,  founded  by  John  Collet 
in  1510. 

St.  Anthony's  School,  in  London,  founded  by  John 
Tate. 

Merchant  Taylors  School ,  founded  by  the  Merchant 
Taylors  in  1560. 

Befides  which  there  is  a  Free  Grammar  School  in 
Shrewfbury  in  the  County  of  Salop,  founded  by  King 
EdwardVl .  in  the  fixth  Year  of  his  Reign,  and  of 
Chrift  1552,  and  much  augmented  fince  by  Queen 
Elizabeth ,  in  the  thirteenth  of  her  Reign,  and  of  Chrift 
1571. 

From  this  Til  pafs  to  the  Foundations  of  all  the  Col¬ 
leges,  privileged  Schools,  &c.  within  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don,  beginning  by  the  Intis  of  Court ,  as  they  are  com¬ 
monly  called,  fince  they  are  Colleges  for  the  Inftruftion 
of  young  Lawyers  in  the  Practice  of  their  Profeffion  •,  and 
as  the  Temple  is  the  moft  antienc,  the  firft  in  Order,  and 
accounted  the  moft  famous  ;  Pll  begin  with  the  Temple. 

The  Temple,  was  antiently  a  Houfe  belonging  to 
the  Knights  Templars  of  Jerufalem,  built  by  them,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  beautiful  Chapel  belonging  to  it,  as  it 
now  Hands,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Service  of  God, 
by  Hcraclius  Patriarch  eft  Jerufalem,  in  1185,  ami  where 
they  continued  in  great  Honour  and  Opulcncy  101  tw 
Space  of  1 00  Years,  i.e.  to  the  Time  of  their  Suppreffion, 
which  happened  at  the  Council  ot  Vienna,  ns  mcntione 

in  my  Trend fe  of  Orders  under  the  Letter  O. 

After  this  Suppreffion,  this  Houfe  ot  thelcmpars 

was  occupied  by  divers  Lords  fucccffivcly.  ErU  [)Y 
Thomas  plantagenet,  Earl  of  Lane  after,  and  Coulin  of 
the  then  reigning  King  >  but  being  toon  aficrwauls  at¬ 
tainted  of  Trcafon,  he  enjoyed  it  but  a  there  lime. 

It  fell  next  to  Hugh  Spencer,  Earl  ot  Glouajh  , 
being  likewile,  foon  alter,  attainted  and  exec itod  l 
Trcafon,  it  came  afterwards  111  the  lofleftion  J  s 
mar  of  Valence,  of  the  Mutinous  Houle  of  Lil&  , 
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FrJtce  Earl  of  Pembroke?  in  England  who  having  en- 
.  e*j  f0r  a  while,  fome  Profeflors  of  the  Law  ob¬ 
tained  under  Edward  III.  a  long  Leafe  of  two  Parts  of 
the  Temple  ■,  viz*  of  the  middle  and  inner  Temple  from 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem ,  to  whom  it  had 
been  oiven  in  Property,  at  the  Diflblution  of  the  Tem- 
plars^on  Condition  of  paying  to  them  a  yearly  Revenue 
of  ten  Pounds:  Dr.  Stapleton ,  Bifhop  of  Exeter,  having 
got  Poftefiion,  under  Edward  II.  of  what  is  called  at 
pvefent  the  outward  Temple ,  and  converted  it  into  a 
Houfe  for  him,  and  his  Succefiors  Bifhops  of  Exeter ,  in 
whofe  Polled] on  it  continued  under  the  Name  of  Exeter - 
jnu^  pntil  Queen  Mary’s  Time,  when  the  Lord  Paget* 
principal  Secretary  of  State,  having  found  Means  to 
have  it  conveyed  to  him  and  his  Heirs,  re-edified  it  5 
afterwards  it  came  by  Purchafe  under  Queen  Elizabeth , 
to  Thomas  Earl  of  Norfolk ,  who  pa  (Ted  it  over  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicefter ,  and  he  gave  it  to  his  Son,  Sir  Robert 
Dudley,  of  whom  the  famous  Earl  of  Effex  purchafed 
it,  for  which  it  was  called  EJfex-Houfe .  ^ 

’  The  next  College  or  Inn  of  Court ,  is  Lincoln’s- Inn, 
fituated  in  New  free  t,  or  Chancery-lane ,  part  thereof  was 
anciently  the  Mefiuage  or  Manfion-Houfe  of  a  Gentleman 
called  William  de  Hoverftyle ,  Treafurer  to  King  Henry  III. 
who  was  attainted  of  Treafon,  and  his  Houfe  and 
Lands  confifcated  to  the  King,  who  gave  his  Houle  to 
Ralph  de  Nova  Villa,  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Bi- 
Ihop  of  Chichefter ,  who  built  on  the  fame  Ground  a  line 
Houfe  for  him,  and  his  Succefiors  Bifhops  of  Chichefter , 
in  whofe  PolTelfion  it  continued  till  the  Reign  of  King 
Henry  VII.  when  it  was  conveyed  to  Judge  Suliard, 
which  Judge  and  his  Pofterity  enjoyed  it  till  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth ,  when  Sir  Edward  Suliard  of  Effex, 
fold  it  to  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln’ s- Inn  ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding,  that  Part  of  the  Inheritance  of  this  Houfe  be¬ 
longed  firft  to  Ilivcrhyll,  and  afterwards  to  the  Bifhops 
of  Chichefter,  yet  the  Profelfors  and  Students  of  the 
Hoi.  f-  called  it  Lincoln’ s- Inn,  though  it  never  belonged 
to  any  of  the  Earls  of  Lincoln  not  but  Sir  Henry  Lacy , 
Earl  of  Lincoln ,  enjoyed  that  Part  of  it  which  was 
made  out  of  the  old  Monaftery  of  the  black  Friars,  gi¬ 
ven  to  him  by  King  Edward  I.  which  Friars  left  that 
and  went  into  the  new  Monaftery  of  Black-Friars  found¬ 
ed  then  in  London ,  by  Dr.  Kilnarby ,  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  \  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  this  Earl  of 
Lincoln ,  got  fome  Part  of  the  Bifhops  of  Chichefter’ s 
Ground,  towards  enlarging  his  new  Ploufe  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn ,  which  he  built  in  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  I. 
and  where  he  died,  in  the  Year  1310,  and  not  only 
that  Houfe,  but  likewife  Chichefter- Inn ,  and  other  Mef- 
fuages  purchafed  by  the  Benchers  of  this  College ,  were 
joined  afterwards  into  one  and  the  fame  Building,  and 
called  Lincoln’ s- Inn  to  this  Day, 

We  have  no  mc*ntion  made  on  Record,  of  the  flourifh- 
ing  State  of  this  bin ,  until  King  Henry  Vlth  Reign  5 
when  it  appears  by  the  Records  of  the  Houfe,  that  it 
was  then  a  flourishing,  and  well  eftablilhed  College  , 
provided  with  famous  Profeflors,  and  full  of  Students 
of  the  municipal  Laws  of  England . 

Since  that  Time  it  has  been  much  enlarged  and  beau¬ 
tified  with  fair  Buildings  ;  for  in  the  Reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  Sir  Thomas  Lovcl,  who  had  been  Fellow  of 
this  Houfe,  built  the  Gatc-Houfe,  and  fet  up  in  the 
Fronti fpiccc,  the  Arms  of  the  nforcfhid  Earl  ol  Lincoln , 
as  the  Arms  of  the  Houfe  with  lib  own  Arms  *  fince 
which  Time  die  Benchers  li.avc  augmented  the  Houle 
with  Buildings  and  Chambers. 

Grays- bin,  was  antiently  the  bin  or  Houfe  of  the  an- 
tient  Barons  the  Lords  Gray ,  whence  it  took  the  Name. 

It  is  lituated  within  the  Manor  of  Pirpool  in  Holbourn , 
being  an  ancient  Prebend  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Sc. 
Paul  in  London  i  it  is  at  prefent  a  very  lumptuous  Build¬ 
ing,  with  a  beautiful  Garden,  and  kept  in  good  Order, 
where  all  Pcrfons  ol  Fafiiion  arc  fullered  to  walk  and 
take  the  Air  •,  of  this  Inn ,  if  I  be  rightly  informed, 
was  the  infamous  Serjeant  Rradfhaw,  who  was  Prclidcnt 
of  that  facrilegious,  and  mock  Court,  who  committed 
that  horrid  Crime  which  irritated  Heaven,  and  Blocked 
the  whole  Earth  *  for  which  the  Benchers,  and  other 
pentlemen  of  that  celebrated  bin  are  not  to  be  reflected 
upon )  lincc  there  is  not  in  the  whole  Kingdom,  greater 
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Friends  to  Monarchy  and  more  loyal  Subjects. 

The  Exercifes  pradtifed  in  thefe  three  Inns  of  Court , 
whither  refort  the  Sons  of  the  bell  Gentry  in  the  King¬ 
dom,  which  is  ealily  known  by  their  good  Manners,  and 
noble  and  gentle  Behaviour,  are  the  Study  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  Laws  of  England-,  in  which  after  they  have  em¬ 
ployed  fome  Years,  they  obtain  the  Degree  and  Title 
of  inner  Barrifters ,  and  at  the  End  of  feven  Years,  be¬ 
come  outward  Barrifters ,  and  are  then  called  to  the 
Bar,  and  foon  after  are  allowed  to  pradtife  openly  the 
Law  in  all  the* Courts  of  Judicature,  and  to  give  Coun~ 
fel,  wherefore  they  are  called  learned  Counfellors  at 
Law:  After  fome  Years  more,  and  as  they  grow  in 
Learning  and  Reputation,  they  are  allowed  to  read  the 
Law  publickly  in  their  Flails,  and  therefore  are  called 
Readers .  If  afterwards  they  read  again,  they  are  called 
double  Readers ,  and  laftly.  Benchers  ;  being  called  then 
to  the  Government  of  the  Affairs  of  their  Society,  to 
reform  the  Abufes  and  Irregularities  introduced  into  it, 
to  punifh  Offenders, 

But  many  of  thefe  Profeflors  are  preferred  by  the  King, 
in  Confideration  of  their  great  Merit  and  Reputation, 
to  ferve  him  in  higher  Offices,  in  his  Court  of  King’s - 
Bench ,  Common- Pleas,  Exchequer*  Chancery ,  &c.  under 
the  Name  of  Serjeants  at  Law,  and  wear  a  Coif  for 
Marks,  of  their  Dignity,  and  a  fcarlct  Gown  on  folemn 
Occafions. 

But  to  enter  into  a  more  exadt  Detail  of  their  Exer¬ 
cifes  in  their  Inns ;  they  have  Conferences  and  Difi- 
pucations,  'which  they  call  Meotes,  Pleadings ,  putting 
Cafes ,  bcc. 

As  to  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  Thavie’s-Inn  is  reckon’d 
the  firft  as  to  Antiquity,  it  was  antiently  the  Manfion- 
Houfe  of  an  honeft  Citizen,  called  Join  Thavies ,  an 
Armourer  by  Profefiion ;  and  was  rented  of  him  in  the 
Reign  of  King  Edward  III.  by  the  chief  Profeflors 
then  of  the  Law ;  as  it  may  be  Seen  yet  in  a  Record  in 
the  Huftings.  But  it  was  purchafed  afterwards,  for  the 
Students  and  Profeflors  of  the  Law  of  Chancery,  by  the 
Benchers  of  Lincoln’s- Inn,  about  the  Reign  of  King 
Henry  VII.  retaining  ftill  the  Name  of  the  old  Land¬ 
lord  or  Proprietor,  Mafter  Thavies. 

Fur  nival’s -Inn  (as  it  appears  upon  Record  of  the  fixth 
Year  of  King  Richard  II.)  was  the  Houfe  of  Sir  William 
Fumival,  Knight,  without  any  other  Addition  or  Title 
of  Honour ;  but  doubtlefs  that  Sir  William ,  Owner  of 
this  Inn ,  was  Baron  and  Lord  Fumival,  whofe  Heirefs 
was  married  to  John  Lord  Talbot ,  created  Earl  of 
ShrewJbury ,  by  King  Henry  VI.  and  the  Earl  had  this 
Houfe,  and  other  large  Eftates  in  Dowry  with  his  Wife, 
Daughter  and  Heirefs  of  the  Lord  Fumival .  George 
Talbot ,  Earl  of  ShrewJbury,  fold  this  Houfe,  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Reign,  or  thereabouts, 
to  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln’ s- Inn,  for  a  College  for  the 
Gentlemen  Students  of  the' Law  of  Chancery. 

Bernard’s- Inn,  firft  called  Mackworth’ s-  Inn,  was,  in 
the  Reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  a  Mefiuage  belonging  to 
Dr.  John  Mackworth,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  and  being  in 
the  Occupation  of  one  Bernard ,  at  the  Time  of  the  Con- 
verfion  thereof,  into  our  Inn  of  Chancery,  it  bears  the 
Name  of  Bernard’ 's-Inn  to  this  Day. 

Staple-Inn,  or  FI6tcl  of  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple 
which  is  all  I  can  learn  of  the  Antiquity  of  this  Houfe : 
To  which,  however,  it  muft  be  added,  that  it  is  the 
faireft  of  all  the  Inns  of  Chancery. 

Clifford’s- Inn,  was  fil'd  the  Houfe  of  Motion  de  Her * 
fey,  and  was  refigned  to  King  Edward  I.  for  Debts ;  and 
it  is  commonly  faid  to  have  been  the  Palace  or  Ploufe  of 
the  Lord  Clifford  \  but  in  the  Records  of  the  Reign  of 
King  Edward  II.  it  is  laid,  that  this  Houfe  was  given 
by  the  King  to  Robert  Clifford,  without  any  Addition 
of  Title  ;  and  let  afterwards  to  Students  in  the  Law  by 
Dame  J fab  el.  Widow  of  the  faid  Robert  Clifford,  in  the 
eighteenth  Year  of  King  Edward  II.  for  four  Pounds  of 
annual  Rent.  Yet  the  Opinion  of  thole  who  hold  it 
to  have  been  the  Houfe  of  the  an  dent  Lords  Cliffords, 
Earls  of  Cumberland,  is  not  to  be  rejedted  j  for  the  antique 
Buildings  belonging  to  it,  and  the  atuienc  and  honour¬ 
able  Coats  of  Arms  fet  up  in  the  Hall  and  other  Places 
of  the  Houfe,  fliew  if  to  have  been  the  Manfion  of 
fome  noble  Per  foliage. 


Clement’s- 


i  q6 


UNIVERS  ITT. 


Clement’s  Inn,  was  a  MefTuage  belonging  to  the  Pa¬ 
nto  of  Clement’s  Banc.  I  find  nothing  elfe  in  Authors 

relating  to  it.  ^  tl  .  c. 

New  Inn,  was  a  publick  Inn  for  Travellers,  the  bign 

whereof  was  the  Pifture  of  our  Lady,  and  thereupon  it 
was  called  our  Lady’s  Inn.  It  was  purchafed  or  hiredby 
Sir  John  Finttre ,  Chief  Juftice  of  England,  in  the  Reign 
of  King  Edward  IV.  for  6  /.  per  Annum ,  for  a  Houfe  for 
thofe  Students  of  the  Law  who  were  lodged  in  the  Little 
Old  Bailey ,  in  a  Houfe  called  St.  George  s  Inn ,  at  the 
upper  End  of  St.  George’s  Lane.  But  fome  fay,  the 
o-oing  in  was  over-againft  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church,  and 
reputed  to  have  been  the  moft  antient  Inn  of  Chancery 
while  it  flood  :  But  it  has  been  long  fince  converted  into 
Tenements  *,  and  I  don’t  know  if  at  prefcnt  there  is  any 

Remains  thereof.  _  _  lf 

Lyon’s  Inn ,  was  alfo  a  publick  Inn  for  Travellers, 

which  had  a  Lion  for  the  Sign  i  but  purchafed  after¬ 
wards  by  Gentlemen  ProfelTors  and  Students  in  the  Law, 
in  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  converted  into  an 

Inn  of  Chancery.  _ 

As  to  the  Rules  obferved  in  thefe  Inns  of  Chancery, 

and  the  Exercifes  praftifed  therein  i  each  Inn  has  a  Chief 
or  Governor,  called  Principal ;  and  here  young  Students 
make  their  firft  Effay  of  the  Study  of  the  Law,  which 
if  they  like  and  defign  to  proceed,  they  remove  foon 
after  to  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court ,  to  which  that  Houfe  o* 
Chancery  belongs  j  for  they  can  take  no  Degree  in  an 
Inn  of  Chancery.  Every  Fan  of  Court  has  two  or  three 
Inns  of  Chancery  belonging  to  it,  viz.  to  the  Middle  Fern- 
pie  belongs  New  Inn  \  to  the  Inner  ?emple  belongs  Clif¬ 
ford’s  Inn ,  Lion’s  Inn ,  and  Clement’s  Inn.  Fhavie’s  Inn , 
and  Furnival’s  Inn ,  are  Members  of  Lincoln’s  Inn ;  Sta¬ 
ple’s  Inn ,  and  Bernard’s  Inn  belonging  to  Gray’s  Inn. 
Wherefore  feveral  are  of  Opinion,  that  all  thefe  Houles 
of  Chancery  were  founded,  purchafed,  and  eflablifhed 
by  the  ProfelTors,  and  Gentlemen  of  thefe  Inns  of  Court ; 
and  to  confirm  their  Opinion,  twice  every  Year,  viz.  in 
Lent  and  in  Augutt,  a  learned  Gentleman  is  chofen 
among  the  Counfellors,  to  come  and  hear  the  Meotes 
and  Deputations,  and  give  Lelfons  in  each  of  thefe 
Houfes  of  Chancery  belonging  to  that  Inn  of  Court,  from 

which  this  ProfefTor  is  fent. 

There  is  no  Neceffity  for  young  Students  firft  edu¬ 
cated  in  one  of.  thefe  inferior  Inns,  to  remove  to  a  fu- 
perior  one  j  but  they  may  continue  in  the  Inn  they  have 
chofen  firft  *  but  if  they  remove  to  another  their  Admif- 
fion  into  it  will  be  attended  with  more  Expences. 

The  Six  Clerks  Office,  is  alfo  an  Inn  of  Chancery, 
where  Gentlemen  learned  in  the  Law,  and  belonging 
to  that  high  Court,  live  in  common,  and  were  in  their 
firft  Inftitution  Pricfts  •,  whence  they  have  been  called 
Clerks.  This  Inn  is  fituated  in  Chancery-Lane ,  and  was 
purchafed  for  them  by  Mr.  John  Kederminfter ,  Efq;  one 
of  their  Society,  a  moft  fleilful  Man  in  his  Profeffion, 
very  faithful  to  his  Friends,  and  very  juft  to  his  Clients. 
This  Houfe  was  anciently  the  Palace  of  the  Abbot  of 
Nell  on  in  Lincolnfhire  \  and  afterwards  the  Houfe  of  one 
Uerfleelc. 

To  the  faid  Six  Clerks  Office  may  be  added  Curfitors , 
or  rather  Corificrs  Inn ,  founded  by  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon , 
Knight,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  ol  England ;  and 
fituated  in  Chancery-Lane  over-againft  Lincoln’s  Inn.  The 
Office  of  the  Curfitors  is  to  make  all  original  Writs 
which  arc  to  be  lent  into  all  Parts  of  England. 

Some  chide  rather  to  call  thefe  Gentlemen  Corificrs 
than  Curfitors ,  becaufe,  fay  they,  they  are  neither  Mef- 
fengers  nor  Poll  men  j  and  fupport  their  Seniimcnf  on 
that  anciently  moft  of  the  Officers  of  Chancery,  or  Court 
of  Confidence,  were  Eeclcfiallicks,  Divines,  and  Ca- 
nonills  *,  lor  Example,  the  firft  Officer  ol  this  Court 
was  a  Bifiiop,  and  was  called  Canccllarius ,  a  Cane c His, 
becaufe  he  let  infra  canccllos,  i.  e.  in  Chancels.  The 
fecoiul  Officer  is  the  Maficr  of  the  Rolls ,  who  was  either 
a  Dean  or  Warden,  or  Fruvoll  of  fomc  Cathedral,  or 
Collegiate  Church.  The  Mailers  of  Chancery  were 
Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  of  the  common  Law,  and  had 
Prebends  and  Dignities  in  the  Churches  aforefaid.  The 


it  is  concluded,  that  it  was  proper  that  among  all  thefe 
Ecclefiafticks,  and  next  to  them  fhould  be  Choriftcrs, 
becaufe  there  was  then  no  confiderable  Church  without 
them. 

Next  come  the  College  of  Civilians ,  called  Lotion 
Commons,  fituated  upon  St.  Bonnet’s  Hill  near  Paul'* 
Wharf ;  which  was  purchafed  for  them  about  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Reign,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Harvey ,  Doctor  of  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law,.  Matter 
of  Trinity  Hall  in  Cambridge ,  Prebendary  of  Ely,  and 
Dean  of  the  Arches  j  before  which  Time  the  Civilian; 
and  Canonifls  were  lodged  in  Pater-ncfter-Row. 

Dr.  Harvey  obtained  a  Leafe  of  this  new  College  of 
Civilians  for  ioo  Years,  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul,  for  the  annual  Rent  of  five  Marks ;  in  which 
are  lodged,  and  live  in  common,  the  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty ,  who  is  always  a  Doctor  of  the  Civil 
Law,  and  Deputy  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Eng¬ 
land,  for  Matters  of  Law  and  judicature  in  maiitimc 
Affairs,  whether  criminal,  civil,  or  capital.  Item ,  the 
Dean  of  the  Arches  :  The  Commiffioncr s  delegate,  or 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Delegates:  The  Vicar -General, 
Chancellors  of  the  Archbifiiop  of  Canterbury ,  and  the 
Lord  Biffiop  ol  London  :  The  Mafier  or  Cufios. ,  or  Com- 
miflary  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury;  7'hc 
Auditor  Caufarum ,  or  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Audience . 
and  fo  many  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
million  as  are  profelfed  Civilians  :  As  alfo  the  Doftors 
of  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  who  are  Advocates  in  ail  thefe 
feveral  Courts  ;  together  with  the  Procurators  or  Proc. _ 
tors  in  thefe  Courts,  commonly  called  Licentiates  and 
Bachelors  in  the  Civil  and  Canon  I, aw. 

Note,  That  having  taken  Notice  of  the  College  of  Ply. 

ficans,  in  my  Treatife  of  Apothecaries,  and  of  Phy- 

fick ;  it  would  be  needlefs  to  repeat  here  what  1  have 

faid  in  thofe  two  Places  ;  therefore  I’ll  pafs  it  over  in 

Silence,  to  come  to  Gref  mm  College. 

Grejbam  College,  in  Bifhopfgate- Street,  was  founded  by 
Sir  Thomas  Grejham ,  Knight  and  Merchant  of  London, 
in  1579,  for  feven  Lectures  of  feven  different  Faculties 
and  Arts,  to  be  read  publick ly,  viz.  a  Lecture  of  Divi¬ 
nity,  a  Left  u  re  of  the  Civil  Law ,  a  Left  tire  of  Phyfick, 
a  Lefture  of  Rhetor ich ,  one  of  Afironomy ,  one  of  Geome¬ 
try,  and  one  of  Mufick  ;  by  feven  different  ProfelTors  of 
thofe  feveral  Arts  and  Sciences  :  Thofe  Lectures  to  be 
read  only  in  Term-time  5  each  ProfefTor  being  allowed 
by  the  worthy  Founder  fifty  Pounds  a  Year,  with  a 
commodious  Lodging  in  the  fine  College  he  caufed  to 
be  built  for  that  Purpofe. 

Sion  College,  fituate  in  the  Parifh  of  St.  Al phage  within 
Cripplegate,  has  been  a  religious  Houfe  Time  out  of 
Mind,  fometimes  under  the  Denomination  of  a  Priory 
or  College  j  fometimes  under  that  of  a  Spittle  or  Hof- 
pital,  as  at  its  Diffolution  31  Henry  V\\\.  it  was  called 
Elfying- Spit  lie,  from  William  Eljy'mg ,  Mercer,  who 

founded  it  Anno  1329,  3  Edward  111. 

*Tis  now,  and  has  been  6  Carol.  I.  a  Complication  of 

both  :  *Tis  a  College  for  the  Ufe  of  all  the  London  Mi¬ 
nifies,  Reftors,  Vicars,  Lefturers,  and  Curates,  cano¬ 
nically  inftituccd  and  indufted,  or  that  have  Licence  to 
preach  within  the  City  of  London,  from  the  Lord  Bifiiop 
of  that  Dioccie,  who  were  incorporated  by  Charles  1. 
1631,  under  the  Name  of  Prefulcnt  and  Fellows  of  Lon 
College ,  within  the  City  of  London,  at  the  Prayer  of  Dr. 
Thomas  White,  Vicar  of  St.  Dunftan’s  in  the  Well,  ami 
one  of  the  Refidentiaries  of  the  Cathedral  Church  o 
Sc.  Paul  i  ’tis  an  Hofpital  likcwifc  for  ten  poor  Men  and 
ten  poor  Women  (the  former  within,  the  latter  without 
the  Gates  of  the  Houfe)  whereof  lour  are  to  be  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  City  of  Briflol,  where  Doftor  While  was 
bom  ;  eight  by  the  Merchant  laylor's  Company,  ix  y 
the  Pari  111  of  St.  Dunjlan’s  in  the  Well,  where  he  was 
Minillcr  49  Years,  and  two  by  St.  Gregory  s  neai 
Pauls,  where  he  lived  about  20  Years,  unlds  any  ot 
his  poor  Kindred  appear,  who  are  always  Hr  It  to  be  to  - 
lido  red  by  the  Klcftur.%  the  Prehdeiu,  two  Dams,  an 
Tour  AIHUants,  ‘  who  are  annually  chofen  out  0 


lour  Ainuanis,  wnu  am  »»**'“"**/  ,  f  this  Col- 

Six  Clerks  were  jocular  Pricfls,  as  it  appeared  by  their  Reftors  and  Vicars  ol  London ,  as  j0Vun°!"s  1  1  olxi 
Habits  and  Jhaved  Crowns,  to  be  Icon  yet  on  their  lege  and  Hofpital,  lubjeft  to  the  1  nu  10 

Tombs  in  die  Temple  Church,  apt!  elfe  where.  Whence  Ihihop  of  London, 


Mr. 


UNITER  SIT  T. 


Or 
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Mr.  John  Simpfon ,  Redtor  of  St.  Olave's  in  II art - 
ofreet‘  and  one  of  Dr.  White's  Executors,  built  here  a 
{lately  Library  for  the  Clergy  principally,  without  ex¬ 
cluding  other  Students,  who  have  the  free  Ufe  of  it 
under  certain  Reflridlions,  which  are  printed,  and  hun 

In  that  fair  Room,  not  inferior  to  many  of  the  belt 
Libraries  in  either  of  the  two  Univerfities. 

This  Library  was  at  firfl  well  flocked  by  the  Founder 
thereof,  and  many  other  Benefactors,  viz.  Sir  Paul 
B ayning,  Vifcounc  Sudbury ,  his  Vifcountefs,  Sir  Paul 
pillar  Sir  George  Croke ,  Elizabeth  Vifcountefs  Cam- 
den,  Brion  Walton ,  Lord  Bifhop  of  Chejler ,  feveral  Al- 
denoen  of  London ,  with  moll  of  the  Clergy  thereof.  At 
length  it  was  fo  augmented  by  the  Books  belonging  to 
tj,e  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul ,  which  were  carried  firft  to 
Camden- Ho  ufe,  and  then  brought  thither  in  1647  ;  that 
foon  after,  viz.  Anno  1656,  the  then  Library-Keeper,  Mr. 
Spencer,  publi fil’d  a  large  Catalogue  of  them  in  Quarto. 

Merchant -Taylors  School ,  fituate  near  Cannon  fir  eet,  was 
built  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  Alderman,  and  Merchant- 
Taylor  of  London,  the  Founder  of  St.  John  Baptifi  Col - 
Iqe  in  Oxford.  Here  are  300  Scholars  taught ;  100 
gratis,  100  at  2 s.  6d.  a  Quarter,  and  100  at  $s.  a 

Quarter. 

To  this  School  belongs  37  Fellowfliips  in  the  faid 
College  at  Oxford ;  two  Scholars  are  from  lienee  yearly 
eledled  as  Places  become  vacant.  One  Side  of  it  (lands 
upon  great  flone  Pillars,  in  a  large  Court  paved  with  Free- 
Stone.  It  has  a  good  Library  belonging  to  it,  and  a 
large  Floufe  for  the  Mailer,  with  Apartments  for  each 
of  the  three  Ufhers. 

At  Mercer s-Chapel ,  in  Chcapfide ,  is  a  good  School  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Company  of  Mercers. 

The  Char  ter Aioufe  was  antiently'a  Monaflery  of  Car- 
thufian  Monks ,  whence  it  is  called,  by  Corruption,  the 
Charter- Houfe.  It  is  fi tuated  without  the  Walls  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  is  alfo  called  Sut ton's- Hof  vital  it  confifls  of  a 
Mailer,  a  Governor,  a  Chaplain,  and  feveral  other  Of¬ 
ficers  *,  alfo  a  Mafic r  and  U flier  to  inflrudl  44  Scholars, 
befides  80  decayed  Gentlemen,  Soldiers,  and  Merchants, 
(at  lead  it  was  the  Intention  of  the  noble  Founder,  which 
is  at  prefent  much  fruflratcd)  who  have  all  a  plentiful 
Maintenance  of  Diet,  Lodging,  Cloaths  and  Phyfick, 
lAc.  and  live  all  in  a  Collegiate  Manner  :  And  the  44 
Scholars  have  not  only  Neceffaries  while  they  are  here 
taught,  but  if  they  become  fit  for  the  Univerfities,  there 
is  alfo  for  each  of  them,  011c  of  the  yearly  Revenue  of 
this  College,  20  L  a  Year,  to  keep  them  eight  Years  at 
the  Univerfity  ;  and  to  others  fitter  for  Trades  is  allowed 
a  confidcrable  Sum  of  Money  to  bind  them  Apprentices. 

There  are,  befides,  all  Sorts  of  Officers  neceffary  for 
fuch  a  Society,  as  Phyfician,  Apothecary,  Steward, 
Cooks,  Butlers,  (Ac.  who  have  all  competent  Salaries. 

This  vafl  Revenue  was  the  foie  Gift  of  Thomas  Sut¬ 
ton,  Efqj  a  Lincohifhirc  Gentleman.  The  Houle  cofl 
him  at  firft  1 3000  l.  and  the  fitting  it  up  for  this  Purpofc 
about  7000 /.  more,  in  all  20,000/.  and  was  endowed 
by  him  with  4000  l.  per  Annum ,  which  has  been  much 
improved  fince.  The  Founder  died  the  12th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1 61 1.  His  Foundation  having  been  kept  entire,  and 
maintained  with  his  own  Revenue,  without  admitting 
any  ocher  Addition  of  Charity  •,  and  is  of  fuch  Reputa¬ 
tion,  that  the  Kings  of  England  judged  it  proper  to  ap¬ 
point,  by  Letters  Patent  under  the  great  Seal,  Pcrfons 
of  the  firll  Rank,  and  in  the  moft  eminent  Polls  of  the 
Kingdom,  to  be  the  Ovcrfccrs  and  Governors  of  this 
Society.  Their  Number  mull  be  16,  and  all  the  Va¬ 
cancies  fupplied  by  the  Election  of  the  remaining  Go¬ 
vernors. 

The  Univerfities  of  Scotland  are  four,  viz.  St.  An¬ 
drews,  Glafgow,  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh . 

The  Univerfity  of  St.  Andrews,  was  founded  by  Bifhop 
Henry  War dlow,  in  the  Year  of  Chrift,  1412,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  very  ample  Privileges.  The  Archbifhops 
of  St.  Andrews ,  were  formerly  Chancellors  of  the  Uni- 
vcifuy ;  but  now  it  is  governed  by  a  Redtor,  chofcn 
every  Year,  and  lias  the  fame  Authority  as  the  Vice- 
Chancellors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ,  anil  by  the  Sta- 
lutes  of  the  Univerfity,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  Princi¬ 
pals  of  the  Colleges.  A  Prolefibr  of  Mathcmaticks  was 
»«tdy  added  to  this  Univerfity. 

It  1ms  three  Colleges,  St.  Salvator's^  St.  Leonard's,  and 
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St.  College  ;St.  Salvator's ,  commonly  called  the  Old 

College,  was  founded  by  James  Kennedy,  Arch  bifhop  of 
St.  Andrews ,  who  built  the  Edifice,  together  with  a 
Church,  wherein  he  has  a  curious  Monument ;  he  fur- 
nifhed  it  with  Ornaments,  and  endowed  it  with  a  fuf- 
ficient  Revenue  for  the  Maintenance  of  a  Provoil,  Ma¬ 
ilers  and  Profefibrs.  At  the  firfl  Foundation,  it  was 
endowed  with  a  Dodtor,  Batchelor  and  Licentiate  in 
Divinity  ;  tour  Profefibrs  of  Philofbphy,  and  eight  poor 
Scholars,  called  Burfars,  who  are  here  inftrudted  gratis. 

Dr.  Skene,  late  Principal  of  this  College,  repaired  and 
augmented  it,  and  alfo  founded  a  Library,  which  is  now 
well  furnilhed  with  Books. 

Sc.  Leonard' s -College,  was  founded  by  John  Hepburn , 
Prior  of  Sr.  Andrews,  in  1524,  who  endowed  it  with  a 
Maintenance  for  a  Principal  or  Warden,  who  is  always 
to  be  a  Dodtor  of  Divinity,  four  Profefibrs  of  Philo- 
fophy,  called  Regents ,  and  eight  poor  Scholars.  Sir 
John  Scot,  added  a  Profefibr  of  Philofophy,  with  a  li¬ 
beral  Maintenance,  and  augmented  the  Library  with 
feveral  valuable  Volumes  j  which  was  fince  incrcafed 
by  the  Collection  of  Books  left  to  it,  by  Sir  John  Wed- 
derburn. 

St.  Mary's ,  a  new  College,  was  founded  by  James 
Beaton ,  Archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews ,  in  1536,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  Maintenance  for  two  Profefibrs,  who  are 
to  be  Doctors  of  Divinity,  one  {tiled  principal  Profefibr 
of  Theology,  the  other  only  Profefibr  of  Theology,  to 
thefe  was  lately  added  a  Profefibr  of  Mathematicks  *, 
for  the  Improvement  of  which  Science,  the  firft  Pro- 
fefior  Mr.  James  Gregory,  procured  an  Obfervatory  to  be 
eredted  in  the  College  Garden,  furnilhed  with  many  Ma¬ 
thematical  Inftmmencs. - No  Philofophy  is  taught  in 

this  College. 

The  Univerfity  of  Glafgow ,  was  eredted  by  a  Bull  of 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  dated  Septimo  Calendas  Jamiarii ,  A.  D. 
1451,  at  the  Dcfire  of  King  James  II.  of  Scotland :  Dr. 
Turnbull,  Bifhop  of  Glafgow ,  flip  plying  the  whole 
Charges  of  the  Foundation.  By  the  Pope’s  faid  Bull, 
he  and  Iris  Succefibrs  in  the  Bifhoprick  of  Glafgow, 
were  conflituted  Chancellors  of  the  Univerfity,  with  all 
the  fame  Powers  enjoyed  by  the  Re H ores  difti  Cancellarii 
of  the  Univerfity  of  Bononia.  And  there  were  eredted. 
Stadium  generate  in  Thcologia,  Jure  Canonico  (A  Civili 
arlibus,  atqiie  qitavis  alia  licit. a  Facultate."  And  all 
Powers,  Privileges,  and  Immunities,  which  had  at  any 
Time  been  granted  by  the  holy  See,  to  the  Univerfity 
of  Bononia,  all  granted  to  this  Univerfity  of  Glafgow. 

The  faid  Prelate  procured  likewife  a  Charter,  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  of  moft  ample  Privileges  to 
this  Univerfity,  from  King  James  IT.  dated  at  Sterling, 
April,  21,  1453.  The  Bifhop  alfo,  with  the  Confent  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  gave  the  Univerfity  another 
Charter  of  Privileges  under  their  Seal,  December  1,  1453. 
all  which  Charters  were  confirmed  by  Charters  from  Suc¬ 
ceeding  Kings  and  Archbifhops. 

The  Univerfity  was  at  firfl,  compofed  of  the  Clergy 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  neighbouring  Countries,  a- 
mong  whom  were  Mr.  Patrick  Latt,  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Dioccle,  afterwards  Chancellor  of  Scotland ,  and  M. 
David Cadzon  or  S/ago,  Precentor  of  the  Cathedral,  who 
was  the  firft  Dodlor,  and  afterwards  a  great  Bcnefadlor  to 
the  Univerfity.  Mr.  William  Elphinflon,  was  firfl  Lean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  then  Redtor  of  this  Univerfity,  . 
The  Abbot  of  Kilwinning,  and  lbme  of  thole  of  the  Ab¬ 
bey  of  Melrofs,  were  Members  ol  this  Univerfity  at  its 
firfl  Foundation.  In  the  Year  1457,  is  found  in  matricu¬ 
lated  into  this  Univerfity,  Andreas  Stuart ,  Subdccanus 
G lafguenfis ,  f rater  Serenijfmi  Regis  Scotorum,  Jacobi  Se- 
cundi. 

There  is  in  the  Records  of  the  Univerfity,  ft  ill  ex¬ 
tant,  the  original  Redtor  Book  in  Vellum,  containing  a 
regular  Journal  of  all  Proceedings  in  the  Univerfity  V 
Congregations,  from  the  Foundation,  to  very  near  the 
Time  the  modern  Apoftles  gained  Ground  there. 

In  1560,  when  they  conquered  the  whole  Kingdom, 
every  body  knows  in  what  Manner  they  feized  all 
the  Revenues  of  the  Church,  and  of  religious  Houfes, 
and  turned  out  the  Cutholick  Clergy  i  the  Members  of 
this  Univerfity  lied  to  France ;  wherefore  the  Buildings 
were  neglcdted,  and  great  Part  of  the  Salaries  of  the  Ma¬ 
ilers  and  Scholars  were  feized.  Queen  Alary,  by  her  Letters 
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to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  dated  July  13,  1563,  granted 
again  for  the  Maintenance  of  Scholars  (called  Burfars  here) 
certain  Lands  and  Annuities ,  belonging  to  the  Dominican 
Friars  at  Glafgow,  together  with  their  Houfes  and  Dwel¬ 
lings.  Some  few  Years  after,  they  alfo  obtained  a 
Grant  of  all  the  Lands,  Houfes,  Annuities,  lAc.  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  any  Chapel,  Altarages,  Pre¬ 
bendaries  in  any  Churches  or  Monafte'ries  found  in 
Glafgow. 

King  James  VI.  of  Scotland ,  by  his  Charter,  dated 
at  Dalkeith  July ,  13,  1577,  confirming  the  former  Do¬ 
nations,  granted  to  the  College  ere&ed  in  the  Univer- 
fity,  theTythes  of  the  Pariffi  of  Govan,  for  maintaining 
the  Principal,  Regents,  Burfars  or  Scholars  and  Servants  5 
this  Charter  was  ratified  in  his  next  Parliament.  Alfo, 
the  faid  King,  with.  Advice  and  Confent  of  Parliament, 
dated  June  28,  1617,  grants  to  the  faid  College,  the 
whole  Tythes  of  the  Parifiies  of  Renfrew  and  Kilbride , 
referving  Stipends  to  the  Minifters. 

By  feveral  other  generous  Donations,  the  Funds  of 
this  College  were  augmented :  The  Reverend  Mr.  Zac - 
charias  Boyle ,  gave  above  1 600  1.  Sterling  before  the 
Civil  Wars  •,  by  which,  and  fome  other  Funds,  were 
purchafed  the  Tythes  of  three  other  Parifiies.  William, 
Earl  of  Dondenal,  gave  about  60 1.  Sterling  per  Annum , 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Burfars  in  Philofophy  and  The¬ 
ology.  Anne ,  Dutchefs  of  Hamilton ,  gave  1000I.  Ster¬ 
ling,  for  the  Maintenance  of  three  Students  in  Theology  •, 
this  Fund  is  now  augmented,  by  careful  Management,  to 
near  1 500 1.  Capital. 

The  late  King  William ,  gave  to  the  College  a  Grant 
of  300 1.  Sterling,  per  Annum ,  out  of  the  Rents  of  the 
Archbifiioprick,  for  feveral  Purpofes  about  the  College, 
and  among  others,  70 1.  Sterling  per  Annum ,  to  main¬ 
tain  four  Students  in  Theology.  The  late  Queen  Anne , 
upon  Reprefen tati on  made  to  her,  that  the  Scotch  Par¬ 
liament,  before  the  Union,  had  refolved  to  give  fome 
Augmentation  to  the  Scotch  Univerficies  and  Colleges, 
gave  a  Grant  of  210  1.  per  Annum ,  to  each  of  them  du¬ 
ring  her  Life.  This  has  been  continued  by  King 
George  I.  and  his  prefent  Majefty.  —  That  good  Prince 
King  George  I.  gave  alfo  a  very  handfome  Fund  for  a 
ProfefTorfhip  of  Ecclefiaftical  Hi  (lory. 

Before  the  Revolution,  Mr.  John  Snells  devifed  to  Ba- 
liol  College  in  Oxford ,  certain  Lands  for  the  Mainte¬ 
nance  of  Scotch  Students  :  Thefe  Lands  now  maintain 
four  Scholars  at  40 1.  per  Annum ,  each  for  eleven  Years  : 
And  upon  the  Death  of  his  Daughter,  two  other  Scho- 
larfhips  will  be  added.  Thefe  Scholars  are  limited  co 
be  of  Scotch  Parents  born  in  Scotland ,  and  to  have  flu- 
died  two  Years  in  Glafgow  \  referving  to  this  College  the 
Right  of  nominating  them  to  the  Matters  and  Fellows 
of  Baliol. 

The  Jate  Dr.  Daniel  William  devifed,  for  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Students  in  Theology,  certain  Lands  to  this 
College,  the  Value  of  which  is  not  yet  fully  afeertained. 

His  Grace  the  Jate  Duke  of  Chandos ,  gave  500 1 . 
Sterling  to  this  Univerfiry,  which  is  employed  towards 
building  a  Library,  which  is  a  very  beautiful  Super- 
ttrutflure. 

John  Arr ,  of  Barrowficld ,  Efq*,  Reftor  of  this  Uni - 
verfity,  gave  500/.  Sterling  for  a  Fund  ;  the  Interctt  of 
which  is  yearly  to  be  added  to  the  former  Fund  for  buy¬ 
ing  Books.  The  Jate  Mr.  John  Sterling,  Principal 
thereof,  left  165/.  Sterling  to  the  fame  Purpofe. 

The  Univerfity  Officers  arc  the  Chancellor,  who  is 
defied  for  Life,  and  whofc  Power  is  chiefly  in  conferring 
Academical  Honours. 

The  Retttor,  who  is  elcdlcd  annually  in  Comitiis, 
where  all  the  matriculated  Members  have  Votes,  has 
near  the  fame  Power  as  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford , 
being  die  chief  Magiftratc  in  the  Univerfity. 

The  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  who  is  defied  annually  by 
the  Univerfity  Meeting,  or  the  Scnatus  Acadcmicus,  com- 
po led  of  the  Reftor,  and  of  all  the  Regents  and  Profcf- 
fors.  His  Biifinefs  is  to  prefide  in  all  Affairs  of  Litera¬ 
ture  and  publick  Examinations.  The  Chancellor  has 
alfo  the  Power  to  nominate  a  Vice-Chancellor  to  adt  in 
his  A b fence. 

The  ProfefTors  are  thirteen,  and,  by  a  Jate  Statute, 
take  Place  according  to  the  Seniority  of  their  Admifiion, 
except  the  Principal,  and  the  fccond  Profcflbr  of  Theology , 


who  are  always  ranked  fir  ft. 

There  are  befides,  upon  the  Foundation,  and 
Funds  fince  added,  a  Library -Keeper,  a  Bdellus  ?  °n 
30  Burfaries  of  one  Sort  or  other,  and  a  Janitor,  betide  ^ 
ferior  Servants.  5  In* 

In  this  Univerfity ,  there  is  only  one  College,  the  P 
feffors  are  all  elected  by  the  Faculty,  or  Scnatus  /  °” 
demicus ,  except  the  Principal,  and  thole  of  eccldV 
Hiftory  and  Anatomy.  a  lea 

The  Buildings  of  this  College  are  much  better  th- 
thofe  of  any  College  in  Scotland  ;  they  confilt  of  th^ 
Squares,  two  old  ones,  and  one  lately  built  bur  Ce 
yet  finifhed  the  old  Buildings  in  Queen  Mcry\  n°C 
King  James’ s  VI.  Days,  have  probabJy  been  fm,  ’ 
from  the  Town  by  a  high  Wall,  but  now,  the  Colko 
fronts  the  principal  old  Street  of  Glafgow  ;  the  old  Fr  ^ 
to  ‘  the  Street,  which  is  a  very  (lately  Edifice,  thre  * 
Stories  high,  and  about  130  Feet  in  length,  was  built 'C 
the  Year  1653.  together  with  the  outer  Square  of  tj^ 
Court  5  but  the  inner  Sides  of  the  other  Court  are  mnrh 
older  ;  the  Lteft  built  Part  of  thefe  three  Sides,  j s 

a  hundred  Years  old,  of  hewn  Stone,  all  three  Stories 
high,  and  more  decent  than  moll  Buildings  of  that 
Time,  the  outer  Court,  is  about  85  Feet  in  Breadth  in 
the  Area  within  the  Buildings ;  to  the  Front  is  added 
ftreetwards  on  the  South  fide,  the  Principal’s  I-Joulb 
large  and  convenient ;  to  the  North  Side  is  built  the 
new  Court,  not  yet  finifhed  ;  in  which  are  at  prefent  fix 
very  large  and  convenient  Houfes,  for  the  Profdlors  ■ 
The  Area  of  this  Court,  within  the  Buildings,  is  about 
65  Feet  in  breadth,  and  about  180  in  depth,  retirino- 

further  back  from  the  Street,  than  the  Depth  of  both  the 

old  Courts,  there  is  lately  built,  but  not  quite  finifhed 
the  Duke  of  Chandos* s  Library,  on  the  South  Side  Cor¬ 
ner  of  the  old  Square,  quite  leparated  from  the  older 
Buildings,  and  fronting  to  the  Gardens ;  it  is  60  Feet 
long,  38  wide,  and  33  Feet  high  to  the  Cornice-,  the 
old  Fabrick  of  the  three  Courts  Hands  upon  an  Area  of 
270  Feer,  towards  the  Street,  and  as  much  in  Depth; 
behind  the  Buildings  is  a  fpacious  Garden  of  near  nine 
Englijh  Acres,  inclofed  with  a  Wall  of  hewn  Stone, 
about  eight  Foot  high,  and  laid  out  into  beautiful  Walks', 
adorned  with  Hedges  ;  adjacent  to  this  is  a  Phyfidc 
Garden:  In  the  Buildings  are  nine  large  Houfes  for  the 
ProfefTors ;  a  Univerfity -Half  very  fpacious  and  well 
finifh’d  ;  a  common  Hall,  two  Libraries,  and  fix  con¬ 
venient  Schools  or  Churches  for  teaching,  with  about  ^o 
large  Chambers  for  Lodgings  for  the  Students,  a  Princ- 
ing-Houfe,  and  a  public  Kitchen  ;  the  Tower,  or 
Steeple  (landing  between  the  two  old  Courts,  is  tolerably 
ttatcJy,  being  about  80  Feet  high,  of  Stone-work,  be- 
fidcs  the  Spire. 

The  Library  confifts  of  about  9000  Volumes. 

In  this  College  there  is  a  curious  Collection  of  Stones 
with  Roman  Infcriptions,  found  in  the  Roman  Wall  near 
Glafgow ,  mod  of  which  are  printed  in  fome  late  Collec¬ 
tions  of  the  Britifo  Antiquities. 

The  Scholars  in  Glafgow  all  wear  red  Gowns  while 
they  arc  undcr-Graduates ;  and  the  ProfefTors  wear  black 
Gowns,  like  thofe  of  Doctors  of  Civil  Law. 

The  Vnivcrftty  and  King's  College  of  Aberdeen  was 
founded  in  1494,  at  which  Time  James  IV.  King  oi 
Scotland ,  procured  from  P ope  Alexander  VI.  a  Bull,  dated 
4  id.  Fcbr.  of  the  aforefaid  Year,  creating  in  the  City  ol 
Old  Aberdeen,  an  Univerfity  (Univcrfitas  Studii  generalis) 
wherein  Theology ,  the  canon  and  civil  Laws ,  Medicine , 
Philofophy ,  and  all  other  liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  fhouJd 
be  publiclcly  taught  and  profeiTcd ;  allowing  both  Pro- 
feflor.s  and  Students  in  ample  Form,  all  the  Privileges, 
Liberties,  Immunities,  and  Exemptions,  enjoyed  by  any 
Univerfity  whatfoever,  particularly  the  Univerfitics  ol 
Paris  and  Bolognia  \  all  which  Privileges  the  King  him- 
felf  confirmed  by  his  Royal  Authority,  allowing  the 
Univerfity  all  the  Powers  and  Liberties  which  the  molt 
Clirittian  Kings  of  France  had  conferred  on  the  Univo- 
ftty  of  Paris,  or  his  Royal  Progenitors,  King  James  u 
and  II.  on  the  Univcrfittcs  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glafgow. 

The  celebrated  Bilhop  Elphinjlon ,  cflablifficd  Dodor. 
and  ProfefTors  in  the  feveral.  Faculties,  Matters  and  Stu¬ 
dents,  to  the  Number  at  firtt  ol  36,  which  he  a'tn- 
wards  augmented  to  42.  Thefe  Per  lb  ns  founded  num. 
1.  Four  Doittors,  the  Eirjl>  Doiftor  ol  7 biology*  who  is 
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Principal  oF  the  whole  College :  The  Second ,  Doflor  of 
Common  Law  :  The  Third, ,  of  Civil  Law:  And  the 
Fourth ,  of  Medicine.  2.  Eight  Maflers  of  Arts  ;  of 
which  Firft,  was  the  Sub-Principal ;  the  Second ,  Profcf- 
for  of  Humanity  ;  the  other  fix  Students  of  Theology  ;  out 
of  which  are  chofen  the  Regents,  who,  together  with 
the  Sub-Principal,  were  to  teach  Philofophy  and  the  Arts . 

3.  Three  Bachelors ,  Students  of  the  Laws ,  two  of  the 
Civil  Law,  and  one  of  the  Canon.  4.  Thirteen  Stu¬ 
dents  of  Philo fopty  and  Arts.  5.  Eight  Prebendary 
priefts,  (Sac  er dotes  Prebendarii)  the  fir  ft  whereof  was 
Cantor ,  the  fecond  Sacrift,  the  other  fix  were  called  Ca- 
pellani  Chori,  one  of  which  was  Organ: ft.  6.  Six  Sing¬ 
ing  Boys  (fex  Pueri  Choreales)  who  were  to  affift  with 
the  aforefaid  Priefts  at  all  Hours  of  Divine  Service,  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  College. 

For  the  Accommodation  of  all  thofe  founded  Mem¬ 
bers,  the  faid  Bilhop  Elphinfton,  moftly  at  his  own 
Charge,  built  a  ftately  College,  con  filling  of  an  entire 
Court,  a  handfome  College  richly  furnilhed,  a  lofty 
Steeple,  with  a  noble  Cupola  in  Form  of  an  imperial 
Crown,  fupported  with  arched  Pillars,  rifing  crofs  ways 
from  the  Battlement,  and  a  Set  of  fine  large  Bells ;  of 
large  publick  Halls  and  convenient  Apartments  for  the 
Principal,  Sub-Principal,  Regents,  Students  of  Theology 
and  Philofophy ,  to  whom  alone  he  alfigned  Lodgings 
within  the  Gates  of  the  faid  College.  For  the  other 
Mailers,  viz .  the  Canonift,  Civilian,  Phylician,  and 
Grammarian,  with  their  Students,  he  cauled  to  be  built, 
without  the  College,  but  within  the  Precinft  of  the  Uni - 
verfity ,  feparate  Chancels,  with  Gardens,  and  other  Con¬ 
veniences,  where  the  laid  Profefiors  were  to  have  their 
Leflons,  and  live  in  Commonalty  with  their  Students, 
He  like  wife  appointed  Chambers  for  the  eight  Prebendary 
Chaplains,  and  fix  Singing-Boys,  without  the  College : 
Aligning  to  each  of  thofe  founded  Members,  out  of  the 
Revenues  given,  or  procured  by  the  King,  and  himfdf, 
feveral  diilindl  Salaries,  fufficient,  at  that  Time,  confi- 
deringthe  Value  of  Money  then,  but  nowfmall  and  in- 
con  fide  rable. 

His  Majefty’s Marefchal-College  in  Aberdeen  was  founded 
the  2d  of  April  1593,  by  George  Earl  Marefchal,  which 
Foundation  was  confirmed  by  the  King  and  Parliament, 
the  2d  of  July  of  the  fame  Year  5  as  likewife  by  King 
Charles  II.  and  his  Parliament,  in  1661 :  So  that  it  is  a 
diflindt  Univerfity  from  the  other  College,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Village,  commonly  called  the  King’s  College ,  or 
old  College  of  Aberdeen. 

Both  Colleges  were  united,  and  called  the  Caroline 
Univerfity  by  King  Charles  I.  who  in  the  Jaft  Parliament 
held  by  him,  in  Scotland ,  declared  them  one  Univerfity , 
under  that  Name,  and  bellowed  on  them  the  Revenues 
of  the  Bifiioprick  of  Aberdeen ;  but  all  this  was  reverfed 
at  the  Reftauratlon  of  King  Charles  II. 

At  firft  the  Marefchal College  confiftedof  a  Chancellor, 
RciStor,  Dean  of  Faculty,  four  Afiefiors  to  the  Redlor, 
the  Principal,  and  three  Regents,  to  teach  the  Languages 
and  Philofophy,  fix  Burfars,  an  CEconomus,  a  Butler, 
and  a  Cook.  The  Chancellor,  Rc<5lor,  Dean  of  Faculty, 
and  Afiefiors  are  annual  Magillrates  of  the  Univerfity , 
chofen  by  the  Students  with  the  Concurrence  of  the 
Principal,  and  other  Mailers.  The  Dean  of  Faculty  is 
only  chofen  by  the  Rcdloiy  Principal,  Mailers,  and  Mi¬ 
ni  Her  of  Aberdeen ,  called  Par  (on  of  St.  Nicholas.  The 
Elc&ion  of  theft  Magillrates  is  made  every  Year  on  the 
1  ft  of  March. 

Bolides  theft  Members,  the  College  now  confifts  of 
a  Principal,  a  ProfelTor  of  Divinity,  a  Profcflor  of 
Medicine,  Mathcmaticks,  three  Profefiors  of  Philofophy, 
one  of  Greek,  and  ope  of  Oriental  Languages,  which 
ProfelTor  was  lately  founded  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Ran  fay, 
Minifter  of  the  Gofpel  in  Barbadocs  \  who  provided  like- 
wife,  1 5  /.  per  Annum ,  for  each  of  four  Burfars ,  in  Phi- 
jofophy  ;  and  25  /.  per  Annum ,  for  each  of  two  Burfars, 
in  'Phcology,  in  the  faid  Univerfity  \  a  Library -Keeper, 
a  Porter,  and  a  Servant  under  him. 

There  are  a  great  many  more  Burfars  in  his  Majcfiy’s 
Marefchal  College  \  the  moll  con  fide  rable  were  founded  by 
Irwine  of  Drum ,  Efqi  Turner  hall,  and  the  lace  Bilhop 
of  Sanity,  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet ,  and  Mr.  Lor  inter . 

The  Earl  Marefchal ,  Founder  of  the  faid  College,  be¬ 
llowed  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Principal,  three 
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Regents,  &c,  feveral  Lands,  with  the  Grey-Friars  Con¬ 
vent,  &c.  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  Pro* 
voft.  Bailiffs,  Council,  and  Comm  unity  of  Aberdeen , 
to  be  annexed  to  the  College,  as  the  Adis  of  Parliament 
abovementioned,  more  fully  bear,  but  the  Earl  Ma¬ 
refchal' s  Donation  out  of  his  own  Lands,  for  fix  Burfars 
did  not  take  place. 

*1  he  principal  Profefiors  of  Medicine,  Philofophy, 
and  Qreek,  are  now  prefented  to  their  refpedlive  Offices 
by  his  Majefty,  fmee  the  Forfeiture  of  die  Earl  Marefchal. 

The  Magillrates  and  Town-Councils,  as  Patrons,  pre- 
*fent  the  ProfelTor  of  Divinity  ;  which  Office  was  firft 
founded  by  one  Mr.  Pat.  Copland. 

The  Library  of  this  College,  as  well  as  a  Salary  for 
the  Keeper  thereof,  was  fiift  founded  Mr.  Thomas  Reid , 
Secretary  to  King  fames  VI.  for  the  Latin  Tongue. 

The  Principal  and  Profefiors  wear  black  Cloth  Gowns : 
The  Students  red  ones. 

The  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh ,  was  founded  by  James 
VI.  in  1582;  which  Eredtion  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  feveral  A6ls  of  Parliament,  and  laft  of  all  by  the  Union 
A£l,  in  1706.* — The  royal  Founder  endowed  his  own 
Univerfity  with  as  ample  Privileges  as  enjoyed  by  any 
other  in  his  Dominions.  The  Magillrates  and  Town- 
Council  of  Edinburgh  are  perpetual  Curators,  and  the 
Lord  Provoll  of  the  City  is  Chancellor  of  the  Univerfity. 

.At  its  firft  Inftitution,  the  Univerfity  confided  of  a 
Principal,  who  was  alfo  ProfelTor  of  Divinity,  and  four 
Profefiors  of  Philofophy,  to  whom,  foon  after,  was 
added  a  ProfelTor  of  Humanity  and  Rhecorick ;  and 
theft  five  were  commonly  called  Regents. 

As  the  Reputation  of  the  Univerfity ,  and  Number 
of  Students  increafed,  feveral  new  Profefforfhips  were 
inftituted  and  endowed,  partly  by  the  royal  Bounty, 
and  partly  by  the  Curators  of  the  Univerfity ,  aflifted 
therein  by  the  large  Donations  and  Liberalities  of 
many  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Clergy,  and  Citizens, 
who  either  had  their  Education  in  the  Univerfity ,  of 
were  zealous  to  promote  Learning.  Out  of  thefe  Be- 
nefa&ions  were  allotted  Funds  for  many  Scholarfhips  or 
Burfaries  ;  and  a  publick  Library  was  founded,  and  by 
Degrees  well  furnilhed  with  ufeful  and  curious  Books. 

The  Principal  is  always  firft  ProfelTor  of  Divinity,  by 
his  Office,  he  prefidcs  in  the  Meetings  of  the  Faculties  ; 
confers  all  Degrees,  in  the  Preience,  and  by  the  Ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Faculties,  appoints  the  publick  Ex- 
ercifes,'  vifits  the  Clafies,  and  cakes  an  Account  of  the 
Behaviour  of  the  Students. 

The  Profefiors  of  Divinity,  Ecclefiaflick  Hiftory,  and 
oriental  Languages,  are  obliged  by  the  Con fti tution,  to 
teach  publickly  in  the  Univerfity ,  and  to  inftriuft  all  Stu¬ 
dents  who  attend  their  Schools  in  their  feveral  Profeffions, 
without  any  Premium. 

The  ordinary  ProfelTor  of  Divinity  attends  in  the  pub¬ 
lick  Schools  five  Days  of  the  Week,  reads  Lcdtures  of 
Divinity,  explains  fomc  Syflcm  (Fays  my  Author,  for  I 
did  not  know  before  that  there  were  Syllems  in  Theo¬ 
logy)  appoints  Exercifes  for  the  Students,  propofes  Que- 
ftions,  and  folves  Difficulties. 

The  Regius  ProfelTor  of  Divinity,  has  for  his  parti¬ 
cular  Province  Church  Hiftory,  on  which  he  has  publick 
Difcourfes  during  the  Sefiion. 

The  ProfelTor  of  oriental  Languages,  teaches  the  Stu¬ 
dents  of  Divinity  the  Hebrew ,  Syriack ,  See. 

Of  the  five  Regents,  there  arft  three  Profefiors  of 
Philofophy,  a  ProfelTor  of  Greek ,  and  a  ProfelTor  of 
Humanity. 

The  Humanity  is  the  firft  or  lowed  Clafs,  in  which 
one  of  the  bell  Roman  Authors  are  explained  and  illu- 
flratcd,  and  the  Youth  cxerciftd  in  writing  Latin  and 

Engl  if). 

In  the  Bajan  or  Greek  Clafs,  the  Youths  arc  taught 
the  Principles  of  that  Language,  and  brought  to  explain 
Greek  Authors,  and  to  tranfiatc  Latin  into  Greek .  Such 
as  have  already  Tome  Knowledge  of  the  Language  are 
attended  by  the  ProfelTor  at  other  Homs,  and  a  (filled  in 
reading  the  beft  Greek  Orators,  Hiftorians,  Poets,  Phi- 
Jofophers,  and  Phyficians. 

The  Courfc  of  Philofophy  is  divided  among  the  three 
Profefiors,  each  minding  that  Branch  to  which  he  has 
been  named,  while  the  Students  every  Year  rife  from 
one  ProfelTor  and  School  to  another. 
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The  Profeffor  of  Mathematicks  ufually  teaches  three 
Cl  iffes,  and  fometimes  four,  according  to  the  Number 
of  Years  his  Scholars  apply  them  (elves  to  that  Study. 
Befides  that  one  or  two  of  thele  Claflcs  are  fometimes 
fub-divided  by  reafon  of  the  Number  of  Scholars  or  other 
Circumftances. 

There  are  three  Profeffors  of  Law  in  this  Univer/ity, 
one  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations  *  one  of  the  Civil 
and  Canon  Law  *,  the  third  of  the  municipal  or  common 
Law.  The  firft  of  thefe  Profeffors  was  eftablifhed,  -and 
liberally  endowed  by  the  late  Queen  Anne ,  and  is  in  the 
Gift  of  the  Crown  ;  the  other  two,  as  alio  a  Profeffor  of 
Univerfal  Hiftory,  and  Roman  Antiquities,  was  fettled 
and  endowed  by  A6t  of  Parliament,  by  which  it  is 
appointed,  that  upon  a  Vacancy  in  any  of  thefe  Employ¬ 
ments,  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  fhall  nominate  two 
Perfons  whom  they  judge  qualified  for  the  Office,  and 
the  Town-Council  of  Edinburgh  is  to  chufe  one  of  thefe 
for  the  Profefforlhip.  Thefe  Profeffors  regularly  begin 
their  private  Leffons  about  the  Beginning  of  November . 

There  is  a  Profeffor  of  Anatomy,  and  four  Profeffors 
of  Phyfick  in  the  Univerfity ,  who  concert  together  the 
molt  proper  Order  and  Method  to  teach  Medicine,  and 
teach  every  Year  a  compleat  Courfe  of  it  in  all  its 
Branches,  beginning  about  the  Middle  of  Oftober. 

During  the  Seflion,  or  Term-time,  the  Principal  has 
fome  Latin  Difcourfes  in  the  common  Hall,  where  all 
the  Profeffors  and  Students  are  convened  :  Afterwards 


the  Profeffors,  in  their  Turn,  harangue  in  public k  eve 
Wednefday  till  May  ;  when  the  publick  Examinations  and 
Deputations  begin. 

Towards  the  End  of  the  Seffions  is  the  ufual  Time  to 
take  Degrees  in  Arts  :  Upon  Application,  the  princin  I 
Summons  a  Meeting  of  the  Faculties,  to  whom  the 
Promoter  reports  the  Names  and  Standing  of  the  Can 
didates  :  Examiners  are  appointed  to  make  Trial  of 
their  Qualifications,  and  to  report  at  the  next  Meeting 
If  the  Candidates  are  approved  they  have  it  in  the?' 
Option,  to  be  admitted  in  a  publick  and  folemn  Manner 
or  in  a  private  one  :  If  they  chufe  the  firft,  fome  one  o~ 
more  of  the  Candidates  muft  publifh  a  Differtation  or 
Thefis  on  fome  Subject  of  PhiJofophy.  Upon  the  Day 
appointed,  all  the  Profeffors  and  Students  are  convent 
in  the  common  Hall,  and  the  Magiftrates  of  the  Cirv 
and  Perfons  of  Note  and  Learning,  are  invited  to  ^ 
prefent.  Some  of  the  Candidates,  or  others  prefer.t  ^ 
at  Liberty  to  propofe  Object  ions  again  ft  the  Thrift” 
which  are  anfwered  by  one  of  the  Defendants:  The 
Promoter  moderates  in  the  Difpute,  and  determines  upon 
Queftions.  After  this,  the  Opinion  of  the  ProlefTbrs  be¬ 
ing  afked,  the  Principal  proceeds  to  the  Solemnity  ()f 
admitting  the  Candidates  to  the  Degree  of  Mo.jlcr  of  .-Iris 
But  this  publick  Solemnity  is  of  late  rarely  c  ho  fen. 
if  the  Examinators  find  the  Candidates  qualified,  the 
Faculty  acquiefce  in  their  Report,  and  the  Principal  con¬ 
fers  the  Degree  in  their  Prefence. 


WEAVING. 


WEAVING,  is  the  Art  or  A  61  of  working  a 

Web  of  Cloth,  Silk,  Linen,  or  other  Stuff,  on 
a  Loom  with  a  Shuttle. 

PH  explain  all  thefe  different  Manners  of  Weaving, 
each  in  Order,  beginning  by  that  of  weaving  of  Cloth, 
which  though  not  the  nhoft  curious  of  them  all,  de¬ 
fences  notwithftanding,  the  firft  Rank,  as  being  the 
beft  and  richeft  Mantifa6lure  in  England. 

Cloth ,  as  underftood  here,  is  a  Web,  or  a  Tiffue  of 
woollen  Threads,  interwoven  ;  whereof  fome  called  the 
Warp  are  extended  lengthways,  from  one  End  of  the 
Piece  to  the  other  ;  the  reft  called  the  Woof ,  difpofed 
a-crofs  the  firft,  a  Breadthways  of  the  Piece.  Cloths  are 
woven  on  the  Loom,  as  well  as  Linens ,  Druggets, 
Serges,  Camblcts,  £s?r.  they  are  of  various  Qualities, 
fine,  coarfe,  ftrong,  &c.  Some  are  made  of  Wool,  and 
thefe  of  different  Colours  ;  the  Wools  being  dyed,  and 
drefs’d,  are  firft  fpun,  then  wove  ;  others  are  work’d 
White,  defigned  to  be  died  in  Scarlet,  Black,  Blue, 
Green,  Yellow,  &V. 

To  manufa&ure  CJoth  for  dying,  the  beft  Wools  for 
the  Purpofe,  arc  thofe  of  England  and  Spain ,  efpecially 
thofe  of  Lincolnfhire  and  Segovia.  — ■ —  To  life  them  to 
the  beft  Advantage  ;  when  taken  out  of  the  Bales,  they 
muft  be  feoured  by  putting  them  into  a  Liquor  fome- 
what  more  than  lukewarm,  compofed  of  three  Parts  of 
fair  Water  and  one  of  Urine  ;  after  the  Wool  has  con¬ 
tinued  long  enough  in  the  Liquor  to  diffolve  and  loofen 
the  Grcafe,  it  is  taken  out,  drained,  and  wafiicd  in  run¬ 
ning  Water ;  it  is  known  to  be  well  feoured,  when  it 
feels  dry  to  the  Touch,  and  has  no  Smell,  but  the  na¬ 
tural  Smell  of  the  Ship  :  In  this  State  it  is  hung  out  to 
dry  in  the  Shade  ;  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  being  apt  to 
make  it  harfii,  and  un tractable :  When  dry  it  is  beat 
with  Rods  on  Hurdles  of  Wood,  or  on  Ropes,  to  clear 
out  the  Dull,  and  grofier  Filth  ;  the  more  it  is  thus  beat, 
and  cleared,  the  more  foft  it  becomes,  and  the  better  it 

fpins. - After  beating  it  is  well  picked,  to  clear  the 

reft  of  the  Filth,  that  had  cfcaped  the  Rods. 

It  is  now  in  a  State  to  be  oiled,  whereof  one  fourth  of 
the  Weight  of  the  Wool  is  required,  for  Wool  defigned 
for  the  Woof  ;  and  one  Eighth  for  that  of  the  Warp.  — 
The  Wool  thus  oiled,  is  to  be  carded ;  which  Opera¬ 
tion  is  performed  by  Means  of  two  Jnftrumcnts  called 
Cards ,  all  which  lias  a  double  Row,  of  long  Points,  or 
7  ceil),  ranged  again  ft  one  another,  and  fattened  in  a 
wooden  Handle,  taking  up  the  whole  Breadth  of  the 
Handle  a  Top,  but 'narrower  at  the  End.  Thefe  two 


Cards  they  put  to  heat,  i.  e ,  the  Extremity  thereof,  in  a 
Furnace  made  for  the  Purpofe  ;  on  the  fore  Part  thereof 
is  a  Slit,  nearer  the  Bottom  than  the  Top,  through 
which  the  Extremity  of  the  Card  is  introduced,  the 
other  Part  thereof  being  fupported  by  Stones,  or  fome- 
thing  elfe,  placed  underneath  ;  when  the  Cards  are  hot 
enough,  the  Carder  takes  out  one  of  them,  feats  him- 
felf  on  a  Chair,  or  Bench,  and  laying  the  Head  of  the 
Card  on  his  Knees,  the  Extremity  thereof  upwards, 
holding  the  Handle  with  his  left  Hand,  he  takes  with 
the  Right  a  handful  of  the  Wool,  placed  near  him,  and 
lays  that  Wool  on  his  Card,  by  ftriking  the  Card  with 
it,  which  lays  hold  of  the  Wool  ;  and  thus  continue 
taking  Wool,  and  ftriking  in  on  the  Card,  hill  it  very 
near  reaches  the  End  which  has  been  heated.  This 
done,  he  puts  again  the  Extremity  of  the  Card,  thus 
filled,  to  heat,  and  takes  out  another  Card,  which  he 
fills  in  the  fame  Manner  5  which  done,  he  takes  the  fiift 
filled  from  off  the  Fire,  faftens  it  to  a  Hook  made  for 
the  Purpofe,  one  Parc  thereof  enters  the  Handle  ofilie 
Card,  and  the  other,  lays  hold  of  that  Part,  where  the 
Spindles  are  faftened  ;  then  draws  off  the  Wool. 

The  Wool  thus  carded,  is  fpun  on  the  Wheel;  ol> 
ferving  to  make  the  Thread  of  the  Warps  linaller  by  one 
third  than  that  of  the  Woof,  and  much  clofer  twilled  ; 
in  order  to  this,  the  latter  niuft'  be  fpun  with  the  Band 
or  String  open,  and  the  former  with  it  croffed. 

The  Thread  thus  fpun,  reel’d,  and  made  into  Skains; 
that  defigned  for  the  Woof  is  wound  on  Spools ,  i.  c.  cm 
little  Tubes,  or  Pieces  of  Paper,  or  Rudies,  lo  difpolal 
as  that  they  may  be  cafily  put  in  the  Eye  ot  the  Shuttle. 

. — ■  That  for  the  Warp  is  wound  on  a  Kindol  Rochets, 

or  large  wooden  Bobbins,  to  difpofe  it  lor  warping. 
When  warped,  it  is  ftift'ened  with  Size,  whereof  that 
made  of  Shreds  of  Parchment  is  the  bell  ;  and  when  dry, 
it  is  given  to  the  Weavers,  who  mount  it  on  the 
Loom. 

The  Warp  being  on  the  Loom,  the  Weavers,  who 
arc  two  to  each  Loom,  one  on  each  Side,  tread  at  the 
fame  Time  alternately,  on  the  lame  Threads,  i.  f>  now 
on  the  right  Step,  and  now  on  the  Left,  which  mill's  and 
lowers  the  Threads  of  the  Warp  equally,  between  which 
they  throw,  tranfverlly  the  Shuttle,  one  to  the  othei  i 
and  each  Time  that  the  Shuttle  is  thrown,  and  lo  a 
'Thread  of  the  Woof  inferred  within  the  Warps,  they 
flrikc  it  conjointly  with  the  fame  Thread,  wherein  is 
(aliened  the  Comb,  or  Reed,  between  whole  Teeth  t  ie* 
’Threads  of  the  Warp  are  palled  \  repeating  the  Strode 
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often  as  is  neceffary  ;  in  fome  Cloths,  no  lefs  than 
twelve  or  thirteen  Times,  viz.  Six  with  the  Warp  open 
nd  feven  (hut. 

Ic  may  be  obferved,  that  the  more  the  Threads  of 
thc  Woof  are  ft  ruck  again  ft  each  other,  the  clofer  the 
Cloth  is  ;  hence  it  bcccfrnes  enabled  to  fuftain  the  Vio¬ 
lence  of  the  Fulling-Mill,  as  well  as  of  the  Teazle,  or 
fuliing-Thiftlc,  without  freting  or  opening. 

The  Weavers  having  continued  their  Work  till  the 
whole  Warp  is  filled  with  Woof,  the  Cloth  is  finifhed  ; 

•c  is  Caken  off  the  Loom,  by  unrolling  it  from  the  Beam 
whereon  it  had  been  rolled,  in  Proportion  as  it  was 
wove  ;  and  now  given  to  be  cleared  of  the  Knots,  Ends 
of  Thread,  Straws,  and  other  Filth  ;  which  is  done  with 

little  Iron  Nippers. 

In  this  Condition  it  is  carried  to  the  Fullery,  to  be 
poured  with  Urine,  or  a  Kind  of  Potter’s  Clay,  well 
cleaned  and  fteeped  in  Water,  put  along  with  the  Cloth 

in  the  Trough,  wherein  it  is  fulled. 

The  Cloth  being  again  cleared  from  the  Earth,  or 
Urine,  by  wafhing  it  in  Water,  is  returned  to  the  former 
Hands,  to  have  the  leffer  Filth,  fmall  Straws,  and  al- 
nloft  imperceptible  Knots  taken  off  as  before  ;  then  it  is 
returned  to  the  Fuller,  to  be  beat  and  fulled  with  hot 
Water,  wherein  five  or  fix  Pound  of  Soap  have  been 
diffolved.  The  Soaps  moft  efteemed  for  this  Operation 
is  the  White,  especially  that  of  Genoa .  After  fulling  an 
Hour  and  a  Half,  it  is  taken  out  to  be  finoothed,  i.  e. 
ro  be  pulled  by  the  Lifts  lengthways,  to  take  out  the 
Wrinkles  and  Cracks  occafioned  by  the  Force  of  the 
Mallets,  or  Peftles  falling  on  the  Cloth  when  in  the 

Troughs. 

The  fmoothing  is  repeated  every  two  Hours,  till  tne 
Fulling  be  finifhed,  and  the  Cloth  brought  to  its  proper 
breadth ;  after  which  it  is  wafhed  in  clear  Water,  to 
purge  ic  of  the  Soap,  and  given  all  wet,  to  the  Carders, 
to  raife  the  Hair  or  Nap,  on  the  right  Side,  with  the 
Thifile,  or  Wad,  wherewith  they  give  it  two  Rubs  or 
Courfes,  the  firft  againft  the  Grain,  the  fccond  with  the 

Grain. 

The  Cloth  being  dried,  after  this  Preparation,  the 
Cloth- worker  takes  it,  and  gives  it  its  firft  Cut,  or  Sheer¬ 
ing.  - - This  done  the  Carders  refume  it,  and  after 

wetting  it,  give  it  as  many  more  Rubs  or  Courfes  with 
the  Teazle,  as  the  Quality  of  the  Stuff  requires  ;  always 
obferving  to  begin  againft  the  Hair,  and  to  end  with  it ; 
and  to  begin  with  a  fmoocher  Thiftle,  proceeding  ftill 
to  a  (harper,  and  (harper,  as  far  as  the  fixth  Degree. 

After  this,  the  Cloth  being  dried,  is  returned  to  the 
Cloth -worker,  who  (beers  it  a  feconcl  Time,  and  returns 
it  to  the  Carder;  who,  wetting  it,  gives  it  as  many 
Courfes  as  he  thinks  fit,  dries  it,  and  gives  it  back 
again'  to  the  Cloth-worker,  who  after  (heering  it  the 
third  and  Jaft  Time,  returns  it  to  the  Carders,  who  re¬ 
peat  their  Operation  as  before,  ’till  the  Hair  or  Nap  be 
well  ran  seel  on  the  Surface  of  the  Cloth,  from  one  End 
of  the  Piece  to  the  other. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  that  it  is  indifpenfably  neceffary 
the  Cloth  be  wet,  while  in  the  Carder’s  Hands  ;  in  Order 
to  which  it  is  fprinlded  from  Time  to  Time  with  Water. 

'  The  Nap  linlfiicd,  and  the  Cloth  dried,  the  Cloth- 
worker  gives  it  as  many  Cuts  as  he  thinks  requifite  for 
the  Perfection  of  the  Stuff.  It  muft  alfo  be  obferved, 
that  nil  the  Sheetings  muft  be  on  the  right  Side,  except 
the  two  laft,  which  muft  be  on  the  other,  and  that  the 
Cloth  cannot  be  too  dry  for  Sheering. 

The  Cloth ,  thus  wove,  fcowr’d,  napp’d,  and  (home,  is 
lent  to  the  Dyer.  When  dyed  ic  is  wafhed  in  fair  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  Cloth* worker  takes  ic  again,  wet  as  it  is, 
lays  the  Hair  or  Nap  with  a  Brufli  on  a  Tabic,  and  hangs 
iron  the  Tenters ;  .where  it  is  ftrctched  both  in  Length 
alid  Breadth,  enough  to  fmooth  it,  fet  it  fquarc,  and 
bring  ic  to  its  proper  Dimenfions,  without  (training  it 
too  much  ;  obferving  to  brufii  it  a-frcfli,  the  Way  ol 
the  Hair,  while  yet  a  litrle  moift  on  the  Tenter. 

When  quite  dry,  the  Cloth  is  taken  off  from  the  Ten¬ 
ter,'  tme)  bru fhed  again  on  a  Table,  to  finifh  the  laving 
<*i  the  Nap  ;  Jt  is  then  folded,  and  laid  cold  under  a 
Profs,  to  make  ic  perfcflly  fmooth  and  even,  and  to  give 
it  a  little  Giofs.  'The  Glofs  is  given  by  laying  a  Leaf 


«• 

Means  of  a  Lever,  the  Screw  of  a  Prefs  is  brought  down 
with  the  Degree  of  Force  judged  neceffary,  with  Regard  ’ 
to  the  Quality  of  the  Cloth.  In  France  none  but  leader, 
green,  blue,  UV.  receive  this  laft  Preparation  ;  blacks 
being  judged  better  without  it. 

Laftly ,  The  Cloth  being  taken  out  of  die  Prefs ,  and 
the  Papers  removed,  ic  is  in  a  Condition  for  Sale  or 
Ufe. 


-  -  given  ,  ^ 

Vellum  or  Cap*  pa  per  in  each  Plait  of  the  Piece*  and 
over  the  whole  a  fquarc  Plank  of  Wood  :  On  which,  by 
1  ‘  ioi  .  •  *  Vol.  lh 


As  to  the  Manufacture  of  mix!  Cloths,  or  thofe 
wherein  the  Wools  are  firft  dy’d,  then  mixed,  fpun  and 
wove  of  the  Colours  intended  ;  the  Procefs,  except  in 
what  relates  to  the  Colour,  is  moftly  the  fame  with  that 
juft  fpoke  of. 

The  Method  of  adjufting  the  Mixture,  is  firft  by 
making  a  Felt  or  Flock  of  the  Colours  of  the  intended 
Cloth ,  as  a  Specimen  :  The  Wool  of  each  Colour  is 
weighed ;  and  when  the  Specimen  is  to  the  Manufac¬ 
turer’s  Mind,  he  mixes,  for  Ufe,  a  Quantity  in  the  fame 
Proportion,  eftimating  each  Grain  of  the  Specimen  at 
20  Pounds  weight  of  the  fame  Wool  in  the  Cloth  to  be 
made. 

Thus,  if  he  would  mix  three  Colours,  v.  gr.  Coffee- 
Colour,  Feuille-mort,  and  pale  Blue,  the  firft  to  be  the 
prevailing  Colour  he  weighs  a  Quantity  of  each  :  For 
Inftance,  70  Grains  of  the  firft,  25  of  the  fccond,  and 
20  of  the  third,  then  multiply  each  by  20  Pounds  of 
Wool,  and  thus  gains  1400  Pounds  for  the  Coffee- 
wool,  500  Pounds  for  the  Feuille-mort,  and  400  Pounds 
for  the  pale  Blue. 

The  Wools  of  the  Specimen  thus  weighed,  are  mixed, 
oiled,  carded,  moiftened  with  clear  Water,  rubbed  with 
black  Soap,  and  in  this  State  wrought  a  long  Time  in 
the  Hands,  ’till  they  be  reduced  into  a  Piece  of  Felt, 
like  that  uled  by  Hatters. 

It  is  then  rinfed  in  Water,  to  purge  out  the  Oil  and 
Soap ;  and  when  dry,  the  Hair  or  Nap  is  carded  out 
with  the  Teazle  ;  then  fhorn  once  again,  ’till  the  Ground 
appear,  and  the  feveral  Colours  be  difcernable. 

Laftly,  Wetting  ic  a  little,  and  preffing  it,  he  ex¬ 
amines  it  well,  and  if  he  be  not  contented  with  it,  makes 
another  Felt ;  if  he  be,  he  proceeds  to  mix  Wools ; 
when  mixed  it  is  beat  on  Hurdles,  cleaned,  oiled,  card¬ 
ed,  fpun,  wove,  iftc.  as  in  white  Cloth. 

The  Goodnefs  of  Cloth  confifts,  r.  In  the  Wool  being 
fine  and  well  dreffed.  2.  In  its  being  fpun  equally ; 
always  obferving,  however,  that  the  Thread  of  the 
Warp  be  finer,  and  better  twilled  than  that  of  the  Woof. 

3.  In  the  Cloth  being  well  wrought  and  beaten  on  the 
Loom,  fo  as  to  be  every  where  clofe  and  compafl.  4. 

In  the  Wool’s  not  being  finer  and  better  at  one  End  of 
the  Piece  than  in  the  Reft.  5.  In  the  Lifts  being  dif¬ 
fidently  ftrong,  and  of  the  fame  Length  with  the  Stuff ; 
and  that  they  confift  of  good  Matter,  as  Wool,  Hair, 
or  Oftrich  Feathers,  or  the  Hair  of  Damp  Dogs,  which 
laft  is  the  bed.  6.,  In  the  Cloth  being  well  cleared  of 
Knots  and  other  Imperfections.  7.  In  its  being  firft  well 
fcour’d  with  good  Fuller’s  Earth,  then  fulled  with  the 
beft  white  Soap,  and  wafhed  out  in  clear  Water.  8.  In 
thcHair  or  Nap  being  well  drawn  out  with  the  Teazle  or 
Thiftle  on  the  Pole,  without  being  too  much  opened. 
9.  In  its  not  being  ftrctched  or  pulled  farther  than  is  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  fet  it  (quare,  and  bring  it  to  its  juft  Length 
and  Breadth.  10.  In  its  being  only  preffed  cold. 

The  Engliflj  Cloth  is  preferred  throughout  all  Europe , 
cfpecially  the  beft  Sorts  to  all  others :  Though  the  Ma¬ 
nufacture  of  Vanrohes  at  Abbeville,  in  Picardy,  is  arrived 
to  a  great  Degree  of  Perfeftion  ;  but  the  French  black 
Cloth  is  preferred  to  all  others  for  the  Beauty  of  the 
Colour. 

From  Cloth  I’ll  pafs  to  Camblet,  which  is  a  Stuff, 
fome  times  of  Wool,  fometimes  Silk,  and  fometimes 
Hair,  cfpecially  that  of  Goats  with  Wool  or  Silk  :  In 
others  the  Warp  is  Silk  and  Wool  twilled  together,  and 
the  Woof  Hair.  France ,  England ,  Flanders  and  Hol¬ 
land  are  the  chief  Places  of  this  M  ami  failure  ;  Bmfj'eis 
exceeds  them  all  in  the  Beauty  and  Quality  of  its  Camblets . 

There  arc  different  Sorts  of  Camblets,  viz.  figur'd  Cam - 
bids.  Water' Camblets  and  wove  Camblets . 

Figured  Camblets  arc  thofe  of  one  Colour,  whereon 
are  (lamped  various  Figures,  Flowers,  Foliages,  &c.  by 
means  of  hoc  Irons,  which  are  a  Kind  of  Moulds,  prei- 

fed  together  with  the  Stuff  under  a  Prefs..,  Thefo  are 
14  C  chiefly 
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chiefly  brought  From  Amiens  and  Flanders  \  the  Com¬ 
merce  of  thefe  was  antiently  much  more  confiderable 

than  at  prefent.  .  r  • 

Water  Camblets  are  thofe  which,- after  woven,  re¬ 
ceive  a  certain  Preparation  with  Water,  and  are  after¬ 
wards  prefled  under  a  hot  Prefs,  which  gives  them  a 

Smoothnefs  and  Luftre. 

Waved  Camblets,  are  thofe  whereon  Waves  are 
imprefied,  as  on  Tabbies-,  by  means  of  a  Calender, 
under  which  they  are  pafifed  and  repaired  feveral  Times. 

The  Manufacturers,  &V.  of  Camblets*  are  to  take  Care 
they  do  not  acquire  any  falfe  and  ncediefs  Plaits  5  it  be- 
ino*  almoft  impofliblc  to  get  them  out  again. 

■  From  this  Til  pafs  to  Druggets,  which  is  a  Sort  of 
Stuff,  very  thin  and  narrow,  ufually  all  Wool,  and 
fometimes  half  Wool  and  half  Silk  ;  having  fometimes 
the  Whale,  but  more  ufually  without ;  and  woven  on 
a  worded  Chain.  Thofe  without'  the  Whale  are  wove 
on  a  Loom  with  two  Treddles,  after  the  fame  Manner 
as  Linnen,  Camblet,  Mr.  Savary  invented  a  kind 

of  Gold  and  Silver  Druggets ;  the  Warp  being  partly 
Gold  and  Silver  Thread,  and  the  Woof  Linnen. 

Next  comes  Serge,  which  is  a  woollen  quilted  Stuff, 
manufactured  on  a  Loom  with,  four  Treddles,  after  the 
Manner  of  Rateens,  and  other  Stuffs  that  have  Whale. 

In  regard  to  the  Manufacture  of  the  London  Serges . — 
For  Wool,  the  longed  is  chofen  for  the  Warp,  and  the 
fhorteft  for  the  Woof.  Ere  cither  Kind  is  ufed,  it  is 
flrd  fcoured ,  by  putting  it  in  a  Copper  of  Liquor,  fome- 
what  more  than  luke-warm,  compofed  of  three  Quarts 
of  fair  Water,  and  one  of  Urine.  After  having  daid 
therein  long  enough  to  diffolve,  and  take  off  the  Greafe, 
f3e.  it  is  ftirred  brifkly  with  a  wooden  Peel  ;  taken  out 
of  the  Liquor,  drained, and  wafhed  in  a  running  Water; 
dried  in  the  Shade,  beaten  with  Sticks  on  a  wooden 
Rack,  to  drive  out  the  coarfer  Dud  and  Filth  ;  and 
then  picked  clean  with  the  Hand.  Thus  far  prepared, 
it  is  greafed  with  Oil  of  Olives,  and  the  longed  Part 
ddtined  for  the  Warp,  combed  in  the  Manner  mentioned 
under  the  Article  Cloth.-— To  clear  off  the  Oil  again 
the  Wool  is  put  in  a  Liquor  compofed  of  hot  Water, 
with  Soap  melted  therein:  Whence  being  taken  out, 
wrung,  and  dried,,  it  is  fpun  on  the  Wheel. 

As  to  the  fhorted  Wool  intended  for  the  Woof,  it 
is  only  carded  on  the  Knee  with  lmall  fine  Cards,  then 
fpun  on  the  Wheel,  without  being  fcoured  of  its  Oil. 

The  Wool  both  for  the  Warp  and  Woof  being  fpun, 
and  the  Threads  divided  into  Skains  ;  that  of  the  Woof 
is  put  on  Spools  (unlefs  it  has  been  fpun  upon  them)  fit 
for  the  Cavity  or  Eye  of  the  Shuttle  ;  and  that  for  the 
Warp  wound  on  a  kind  of  wooden  Bobins,  to  fit  it  for 
warping.  When  warped,  it  is  fliffened  with  a  kind  of 
Size,  ufed  for  the  Warp  of  Cloth  ;  and  when  dry  it  is 

put  on  the  Loom. 

When  mounted  on  the  Loom,  the  Workman  railing 
and  falling  the  Threads  (which  arc  palled  through  a 
RcedJ  by  means  of  four  Treddles  placed  underneath  the 
Loom,  which  he  makes  to  work  tranfverfely  equally, 
and  alternately,  one  after  another,  with  his  Feet,  in 
Proportion  as  the  Threads  are  raifed  and  lowered,  throws 
the  Shuttle  a-crofs,  from,  one  Side  to  the  other  ;  and 
each  Time  that  the  Shuttle  is  thrown,  and  the  Threads 
of  the  Woof  croffcd  between  thofe  of  the  Warp,  (trikes 
it  with  the  Frame  to  which  the  Rccd  is  fattened,  thro* 
whole:  Teeth,  the  Threads  of  the  Warp  pafs;  and  tl)is 
.Stroke  he  repeats  twice  or  thrice,  or  even  more,  till  he 
judges  the  eroding  of  the  Serge  diffidently  clod.  Thus 
he  proceeds  till  the  Warp  is  all  filled  with  Woof. 

The  Serge  now  taken  off  the  Loom,  .is  carried  to  the 
Fuller,  who  fulls  or  fcours  it  in  the  Trough  of  his  Mill, 
with  a  kind  of  Jat  Earth  for  the  Purpole,  lirff  purged 
of  all  Stones  and  Filth.  After  three  or  four  Hours  fco tir¬ 
ing,  the  Fullcr’ii-Eartli  is  wafhed  out  in  fair  Water, 
brought  by  little  and  little  into  the  Trough,  out  of  which 
it  if,  taken  when  all  the  Earth  is  cleared:  Then  with  a 
kind  of  Iron  Pinceis  or  Plycrs,  they  pull  off  all  the 
Knots,  Ends,  Straws,  t£c,  Ricking  out  on  the  Surface  on 
fuller  Side  :  Then  return  it  into  the  fulling  Trough, 
vhere  it  is  worked  with  Water  fomewhat  more  than 
uke- warm  with  Soap  diflolvccl  therein  for  near  two 
lours.  It  is  then  wafhed  out  till  fuch  Time  as  the 
k.Vatcr  becomes  quite  clear,  and  there  be  no  Signs  of 
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Soap  left :  Then  it  is  taken  out  of  the  Trough,  th 
Knots,  pulled  off,  and  then  put  on  the  Tenter  to  dry 
taking  Care  as  fa  ft  as  it  dries,  to  ft  retch  it  out  both  in 
Length  and  Breadth,  till  it  be  brought  to  its  juft  I);. 
mentions.  When  half  dried  it  is  taken  off  the  Tenter 
dyed,  (beared  and  preffed.  * 

There  are  various  Kinds  of  Serges  denominated  either 
from  the  Qualities  thereof,  or  from  the  Places  where 
they  are  wrought. — The  mod  confiderable  is  the  London 
Sergey  now  highly  valued  abroad,  particularly  in  France 
where  the  Manufacture  is  carried  on  with  good  Succefc* 
under  the  Title  of  Serge  Fafon  de  Londres. — The  Good- 
nefs  of  Serge  is  known  by  the  Quilting,  as  that  of  Clothe 
by  the  Spinning. 

Next  comes  Rateen,  which  is  a  thick  woollen  Stuff 
quilted,  wove  on  a  Loom  with  four  Treddles,  jjke 
Serges  and  other  Stuffs,  that  have  the  Whale  or  Quilt¬ 
ing.  There  are  fome  Rateens  dreflfed,  and  prepared  like 
Cloth  ;  others  left  Amply  in  Hair,  and  others  where  the 
Hair  or  Nap  is  freezed. —  Rateens  are  chiefly  manufac 
tured  in  France ,  Holland ,  and  Italy ;  and  are  moftly 
ufed  in  Linings.  J 

From  Rateens  I’ll  pafs  to  Frize,  or  Freeze  which 
is  a  kind  of  woollen  Cloth  or  Stuff  for  Winter’s  Wear 
being  frized  or  napt  on  one  Side  ;  whence  in  all  Proba¬ 
bility  it  derives  its  Name. 

Of  Frizes  fome  are  crofted,  others  not  crofted.  The 
former  are  chiefly  of  Englijb  Manufacture ;  the  latter 
of  IriJlj . 

As  to  freezing  of  Cloth,  it  is  forming  the  Nap  of  a 
Cloth  or  Stuff  into  a  Number  of  little  hard  Burs  or 
Prominences,  covering  almoft  the  whole  Ground  thereof. 

Some  Cloths  are  only  freezed  on  the  Back-fide,  as 
black  Cloths  ;  others  on  the  Right-Side,  as  coloured 
and  mixed  Cloths,  Rateens,  Bays,  Frizes,  UV. 

Freezing  may  be  performed  two  Ways  ;  one  with  the 
Hand,  i.  e t  by  means  of  two  Workmen,  who  conduft  a 
kind  of  Plank,  that  ferve  as  a  frizing  Inftrument.  The 
other  by  a  Mill,  worked  either  by  Water  or  aHcrfe; 
or  fometimes  by  Men.  This  latter  is  efteemed  the  bet¬ 
ter  Way  of  frizing  ;  by  realon  the  Motion  being  uni¬ 
form  and  regular,  the  little  Knots  of  the  Freezing  are 
formed  .more  equably,  and  alike.  The  Structure  of  this 
ufe ful  Machine  is  as  follows. 

The  three  principal  Parts  are,  the  Freezer  or  Crifper, 
the  Freezing-liable y  and  the  Drawer  or  Beam. — The 
two  ftrft  are  two  equal  Planks  or  Boards,  each  about  10 
Foot  long,  and  1 5  Inches  broad  ;  differing  only  in  this, 
that  the  Frizing-1 able  is  lined  or  covered  with  a  kind  of 
coarfe  woollen  Stuff,  or  a  rough  fturdy  Nap ;  and  that 
the  Frizer  is  incruftated  with  a  kind  of  Cement,  com- 
pofyd  of  Glue,  Gum  arabick,  and  yellow  Sand,  with  a 
little  Aqua  vitae,  or  Urine.  The  Beam,  or  Drawer, 
thus  called  by  reason  it  draws  the  Stuff  from  between  the 
Frizer  apd  Frizing-Table ,  is  a  wooden  Roller,  befet  all 
over  with  little  fine  (hort  Points  or  Ends  of  Wire,  like 
thofe  of  Cards  ufed  in  carding  of  Wool. 

Npxt  conic  Bays,  which  is  a  kind  of  coarfe,  open 
woollen  Stuff,  having  a  long  Nap  ;  fometimes  frized  on 
one  Side,  and  fometimes  not  frized,  according  to  the 
Ufes  it  is  intended  for. — This  S tuft7  is  without  Wale, 
being  wrought  on  a  Loom  with  two  Treddles,  like 
Flannel.  The  Manufa&urc  of  Bays  is  very  confiderable 
in  England ,  particularly  about  Coicbeftcr  ;  and  in  Flanders 

about  Life,  and  Four  nay,  &c. 

Formerly  the  French ,  as  well  as  Italians ,  were  furnifli* 
cd  with  Bays  from  England  \  hue  of  late  the  French 
Workmen  have  undertaken  to  counterfeit  them,  and  fet 
ii})  Manufactures  of  their  own  ;  and  that  with  Succefs, 

elnecially  at  Nifncs ,  Montpelier ,  &cc. 

The  Export  of  Bays  is  very  confiderable  to  Spain , 

Portugal ,  and  Italy .  Their  chief  Ufe  is  for  Linings, 
especially  in  the  Army  :  The  Loo  k  ing-G  la  fs- Mates  alio 
ufe  them -behind  their, Glades,  to  prefer ve  the  lin  or 
Quick filver ;  and  the  Cafe-Makers  to  line  their  Cafes. 

Flan  el,  or  Flannel,  is  next,  which  is  a  kinder 
(light,  loole,  woollen  Stuff,  not  quilted,  but  very  warm  i 
compofed  oi  a  Woof  and  Warp,  and  wove  on  a  Loom 

with  two  Treddles,  alter  the  Manner  of  Bays,  tffc. 

Say,  or  Save,  is  a  kind  of  Serge,  or  a  very  light 
crofted  Stuff,,  all  Wool ;  much  ufed  abroad  for  Linings, 
and  by  the  Religious  lor  Shirts j  and  in 
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Quakers  for  Aprons,  for  which  Purpofe  it  is  ufuaily 
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pie  in  Scythia ,  who  kept  it ;  whence  the  Silk  itfelf  they 
called  Sericum. —  Bi|t  the  Ser  has  very  little  Affinity  with 
our  Silk- worm ,  Bopihyx :  The  forhier  living  five  Years, 
but  the  latter  dying  annually,  enveloped  in'  a  yellowifh. 
Bag,  or  Ball; ’which  wound  out  into  little  Threads, 
makes  what  we  call  Silk. 

It  was  in  the  Ifle  of '  Cos,  that  the  Art  of  manufac¬ 
turing  Silk  was  firft  invented  ;  and  Pahiphila ,  Daughter 
of  Plat  is ,  is  honoured  as  the  Inventor.  The  Difcovcry 
was  not  long  unknown  to  the  Romans.  Silk  was  brought 
them  from  Scrica ,  where  the  Worm  .was  a  Native.  But 

•  ~  <9 

fo  far  were  they  from  profiting  by  the  Difcovcry,  that 
they  could  not  be  induced  to  believe  that  fo  fine  a 
Thread  Ihould  be  the  Work  of  a  Worm*  and  thereupon 
formed  a  choufand  chimerical  Conjectures  of  their  own. 

This  Temper  rendered  Silk  a  very  fcarce  Commodity 
among  them  for  many  Ages.;  it  was  even  fold  Weight 
for  Weight  with  Gold,  infomuch  that  Vopifcus  tells  us, 
the  Emperor  Anreliaii  refufed  the  Empreis  his  Spoufe  a 
Suit  of  Silk)  which  fhe  folicited  of  him  with  much  Ear- 
neftnefs  ;  merely  on  account  of  its  Dearnefs.  At  length 
two  Monks  coming  from  the  Indies  to  ' Conftant inoplc  i n ' 
555,  brought  with  them  great  Quantities  of  Silk-worms , 
with  Inftruclions  for  the  hatching  of  their  Eggs,  rearing 
and  feeding  the  Worms,  drawing  out  the  Silk ,  ginning 
and  working  it.  Upon  this  Manufactures  were  fet  up 
at  Athens ,  Thebes ,  and  Corinth . 

About  the  Year  1 130,  Roger  King  of  Sicily  eftablifh- 
ed  a  Silk  Manufacture  at  Palermo ,  and  another  in  Ca¬ 
labria,  managed  by  Workmen  who.  were  Part  of  the 
Plunder  brought  from  Athens ,  Corinth ,  &c..  whereof, 
that  Prince  made  a  Conqueft,  in  his  Expedition  to  the. 
Holy  Land.  By  Degrees,  Mezeray  adds,  the  reft  of 
Italy  and  Spain  learned  from  the  Sicilians  and  Calabrians, ~ 
the  Management  of  the  Silk-worms  and  the  working  df 
Silk :  And  at  length  the  French ,  by  Right  of'Neigh- 
bourhood,  a  little  before  the  Reign  of  Francis  l.  began 
to  imitate  them. 

The  great  Advantage  the  new  Manufacture  turned  to* 
made  James  I.  King  of  England ,  very  earneft  for  its  be¬ 
ing  introduced  into  his  Dominions :  Accordingly'  it  was' 
recommended  feveral  Times  from  the  Throne', N  and  in 
the  moft  earneft  Terms  to  plant  Mulberry-Trees',  &c.  for 
the  Propagation  of  Silk-worms ;  but  unhappily  without: 
EffeCt  *,  though  from  the  various  Experiments  we  meet 
withal  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtidns  and  other  Place's* 
it  appears  that  the  Silk-worm  thrives,  and  works  as  well 
in  all  Refpcdts  in  England ,  as  in  any  other  Part,  of 
Europe. 

In  ten,  D^ys  Time  the  Silk- worm  having  brought  its 
Ball  to  its  Perfection,  it  muff  be*  taken  down  from  the 
Branches  of  the  Mulberry-Tree,  where  it  is  hung.  But 
this  Point  requires  a  deal  of  Attention  5  for  there  are 
fome  Worms  more  la£y  than  others  j  and  it  is  very 
dangerous  waiting  till  they  make  themfeives  a  Pafrage  j 
which  ufuajly  happens  about  the  15th 'Day  of  the  Month. 

The  firff,  fineft,  and  ftrongeft  Balls  are  kept  for  the 
Grain  ;  the  reft  are  carefully  wound  :  Or,  if  it  is  defired 
to  keep  them  all*  or  if  there  be  more  than  can  be  well 
■wound  at  once  •,  they  lay  them  for  fome  Time  in  an 
Oven  moderately  hot,  or  clfe  expofe  them  for  feVeral 
Days  fucccffively  to  the  greateft  Heat  of  the  Sun,  in 
order  to  kill  the  Infedt  ;  which,  without  this  Precaution, 
would  not  fail  to  open  itfelf  a  Way  to  go*  apd  ufc  all 
thofp  new  Wings  abroad  it  has  acquired  within. 

Ordinarily,  they  only  wind  the  more  pcrfeCt  Balls. 
Thofe  that  arc  double,  or  too  Weak*  or  too  coarfe,  are 
laid  alkie  ;  not  as  altogether  ufclefs,  ’but  that  being  im¬ 
proper  for  Winding,  they  are  referved  to  be  drawn  out 
into  Skains. 

The  Balls  are  of  different  Colours  5  the  moft  common 
arc  yellow.  Orange  colour,  Ifabella,  and  FJefli-colour. 
There  arc  fome  {ilk)  of  a  Sea-green  ;  others  6r  a  Sulphur- 
colour,  and  others  white  :  But  there  is  no  Neceffity  for 
feparating  the  Colours  and  Shades  to  wind  them  apart  \ 
as  all  the  Colpurs  arc  to  be  loft -in  the  future  fcoupnrt 
and  preparing  of  the  Silk.  T 

To  wind  the  Silk  from  off  the  Balls,  two  Machines 
arc  necefiary  ;  the  one  a  Furnace^  with  its  Copper  ;  the 

ii  Sort  of  Spider  or  Beetle,  who'fpun  it  out  of  its  Entrails,  other  a  Reel  or  Frame  to  draw  the  Silk.  The  Winder 

and  Wound  it  with  its  Feet  about  the  little  Jlranchcs  of  then  feated  near  the  In. mace,  throws  into  the  Copper  of 

“  •  ~  "  ~  ■'  Water  over  the  Furnace  (firft  heated  and  boiled  to  a 

certain 


^  qp here  are  very  confiderable  Manufactures  hereof  at 
Sudbury  near  Colchefter  ;  alfo  at  Tpres,  Ilvndjcot ,  &c. 
in  Banders,  See. — Thofe  made  in  England  are  chiefly  ex¬ 
ported  to  Portugal  and  Leghorn. 

V  The  Working  of  the  feveral  Commodities  heretofore 
mentioned,  and  of  many  others,  is  called  Woollen  ManU- 
faflory  ;  which  makes  the  principal  Article  in  the  fo- 
{eian  and  domeftick  Trade  of  Great  Britain  ;  being  that 
winch  furni flies  the  Cargoes  of  their  Veffels,  that  em-_ 
ploys  their  People,  &c.  and  may  be  faid  to  have  had  its 
Rife  in  the  15th  Century. 

Till  that  Time  the  Englifh  Wool  was  all  fold  in  the 
Fleece,  to  fuch  of  their  Neighbours  as  came  to  fetch  it. 
Among  their  Cuftomers  however,  the  principal  were  the 
Flemings  and  Brabanters  ;  and  particularly  the  Merchants 
of  Ghent  and  Louvain  ;  who  took  off  vaft  Quantities  to 
fupply  two  Manufactories  that  had  flourifhed  in  thefe 
two  Cities  from  the  10th  Century  ;  and  had  furnifhed 
the  created  Part  of  Europe ,  and  even  England  itfelf, 
withlill  Sorts  of  woollen  Cloths,  But  the  Richnefs 

of  the  Manufactories  of  Ghent,  and  the  incredible  Num¬ 
ber  of  Hands  employed  therein,  having  fpirited  up  the 
Inhabitants  to  revolt  divers  Times  againft  their  So- 
vereio-n,  on  account  of  certain  Taxes  which  they  refufed 
to  pay  ;  the  Seditious  were  at  length  punilhed  and  dif- 
perfed,  and  Part  of  them  took  Refuge  in  Holland,  and 

the  reft  in  Louvain. 

Thefe  iaft,  together  with  their  Art  of  manufacturing 
Cloths,  carried  with  them  their  Spirit  of  Sedition;  and 
it  was  not  long  ere  feveral  of  them,  to  avoid  the  Punifli- 
ment  they  had  deferved  for  killing  fome  of  the  Magi- 
ftrates,  removed  into  England ;  where  they  inftru&ed 
the  Englifh  how  to  work  their  own  Wool. 

This  Eftablifhment  is  referred  to  the  Year  1420,  from 
which  Time  no  Endeavours  have  been  fpared  to  keep 
the  Englifh  Wool  in  the  Kingdom.^ 

The  Prefident  Thuanus  makes  this  Epocha  100  Years 
later;  and  attributes  the  Eftablifhment  of  the  Woollen 
Manufacture  in  England  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Troubles  about  Religion,  which  the  Severity  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  and  the  Spanifh  Inquifition  had  occafioned,  and 
kept  up  fo  long  in  the  Low  Countries. — But  what  that 
noble  Author  fays,  is  rather  to  be  underftpod  of  their 
Perfection  than  their  firft  Eftablifhment ;  and  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  great  Manufactories  then  fet  up  at  Norwich ,  Col- 
che/ler ,  Sandwich,  Hampton,  &c.— For  in  the  Englifh 
and  Flemifb  Hiftorians,  we  find  mention  made  of  the 
Manufactures  of  London,  long  before  any  Part  of  the 
leventccn  Provinces  had  attempted-  to  throw  off  the  Spa* 

niflj  Yoke. 

As  this  Manufacture  now  ftands.  Dr.  Davenant  and 
Mr.  King  computes  the  ProduCt  thereof  to  be  eight  Mil¬ 
lions  per  Annum  ;  three  Fourths  whereof  arc  confumed 

at  home,  and  the  reft  exported. 

50  jealous  are  now  the  Englifh  of  their  Woollens, 
that  befidcs  the  Precautions  taken  to  ufe  all  their  own 
Wool  themfeives,  they  have  added  that  of  felling  them 
themfeives,  and  of  carrying  them  to  the  Places  where 
they  are  required  ;  not  admitting  Strangers  to  come  and 
buy  any  in  England. 

And  hence  the  Eilabliftimcnt  of  thofe  famous  Maga¬ 
zines  in  Holland,  the  Levant,  and  the  North,  where 
their  Woollen  are  repo fi ted,  to  be  vended  by  Fa&ors  or 
Commiflioners.  The  Magazine  in  Holland  has  changed 
Place  divers  Times  ;  and  it  has  been  fuccefllvely  at 
Muldlcburgh,  Dclf,  Rotterdam,  and  Dort}  ’where  it  now 
remains;  and  where  all  the  Germans  come ’to  furnifh 
themfeives. — That  for  the  Levant  is  at  Smyrna  ;  and 

that  for  the  North  at  Archangel. 

From  the  Woollen  Manufactures  I’ll  pafs  to  the 
Silk  ones*  informing  ourfclvcs,  previoufly  to  jr,  what 
Silk  is;  and  how  many  different  Sorts  of  Silks  there  arc  ? 

51  Lit,  Sericum,  is  a  very  foft,  fine,  bright,  delicate 
Thread  ;  the  Work  of  an  InfeCt  called  Bombyn,  or  the 

Si  Ik- worm. 

The  Anticnts  were  but  little  acquainted  with  the  Ufc 
anil  Manufacture  of  Silk :  They  took  it  for  die  Work  of 

.  -  .  ■  «  1*  •  .  IV  . 
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Trees,— This  In  fed  they  called  Ser,  from  Seres,  a  Fco- 
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certain  Degree,  which  Cuftcm  alone  can  teach)  a  Handful 
or  two  of  Balls  which  have  been  firft  well  purged  of  their 
Joofe  furry  Subftance.  He  then  ftirs  the  whole  very  brifk- 
ly  about  with  birchen  Rods,  bound  and  cut  like  Brufhes  ; 
and  when  the  Heat  and  Agitation  have  detached  the 
Ends  of  the  Silk  off  the  Rods,  which  are  apt  to  catch  on 
the  Rods,  he  draws  them  forth  ;  and  joining  ten  or 
twelve,  or  even  fourteen  of  them  together,  he  forms 
them  into  Threads,  according  ro  the  Bignefs  required, 
to  the  Work  they  are  deftined  for  :  Eight  Ends  fufficing 
for  Ribbands  ;  and  Velvets,  &c.  requiring  no  left  than 
fourteen.  The  Ends  thus  joined  into  two  or  three 
Threads,  are  firft  paffed  into  the  Holes  of  three  Iron 
Rous,  in  the  fore  Part  of  the  Reel,  then  upon  the  Bob¬ 
bins  or  Pul  lies,  and  at  laft  are  drawn  out  to  the  Reel  it- 
felf,  and  there  fattened ;  each  to  an  End  of  an  Arm  or 
Branch  of  the  Reel.  Thus  difpofed,  the  Workman 
giving  Motion  to  the  Reel,  by  turning  the  Handle, 
guides  his  Threads  fubfticutcs  new  ones  when  any  ot 
them  break,  or  any  of  the  Balls  are  wound  out  ; 
ftrengchens  them  where  neccffary,  by  adding  others  ; 
and  takes  away  the  Balls  worn  out,  or  that  having  been 
pierced  arc  full  of  Water. 

In  this  Manner  two  Workmen  will  fpin  and  reel  three 
Pounds  of  Silk  in  a  Day  ;  which  is  another  quicker  Dif- 
patch  than  is  made  by  the  Spinning-wheel,  or  Diftaff. 
Indeed  all  Silks  cannot  be  fpun  and  reeled  after  this 
Manner  :  Either  by  reafon  the  Balls  have  been  perforated 
by  the  Silk' Worms  themfelves,  or  becaufe  they  are  dou¬ 
ble,  or  too  weak  to  bear  the  Water;  or  bccaufe  they  are 
coarfe,  &V.  of  all  thefe  together,  they  make  a  particular 
Kind  of  Silk  called  Floretta ;  which  being  carded  or  even 
fpun  on  the  Diftaff,  or  the  Wheel,  in  the  Condition  it 
comes  from  the  Ball,  makes  a  tolerable  Silk. 

As  to  the  Balls,  after  opening  them  with  Sciffars,  and 
taking  out  the  Infedls  (which  are  of  fome  Ufe  for  the 
feeding  of  Poultry)  they  are  Peeped  three  or  four  Days 
in  Troughs,  the  Water  whereof  is  changed  every  Day, 
to  prevent  their  Pinking. 

When  they  are  all  well  foftened  by  this  fcouring,  and 
cleared  of  that  gummy  Matter  the  Worm  had  lined  the 
Infide  withal,  and  which  renders  it  impenetrable  to  the 
Water,  and  even  to  Air  itfeif,  they  boil  them  half  an 
Hour  in  a  Lye  of  Afhcs,  very  clear,  and  well  Prained  : 
And  after  walking  them  out  in  the  River,  and  drying 
them  in  the  Sun,  they  card,  and  fpin  them  on  the 
Wheel,  ifle.  and  thus  make  another  kind  of  Floretta , 
fomewhat  inferior  to  the  former. 

The  feveral  Preparations  which  Silks  undergo,  to  fit 
them  to  be  tiled  in  the  Manufacture  of  Silken  Scuffs,  are 
Spinning ,  Reeling ,  Milling,  Bleaching ,  and  Dying. 

The  two  firP  we  have  already  (poke  of,  as  they  arc 
concerned  in  drawing  the  Silks  from  off  the  Balls.  As  to 
the  fpinning  and  reeling  of  raw  Silk  off  the  Balls,  fuch  as 
they  are  brought  hither  from  Italy,  the  Levant,  See.  the 
firft  is  chiefly  performed  on  the  Spinning-Wheel  ;  and 
the  latter,  either  on  Hand -reels,  or  on  Reels  mounted 
on  Machines,  which  ferve  to  reel  feveral  Skains  at  the 
lame  Time. 

Milling,  or  throwing  of  Silk,  is  the  laft  Preparation 
thereof  before  dying  ;  ferving  to  twift  it  more  or  left, 
according  to  the  Work  it  is  intended  for. 

To  prepare  the  Silk  for  Milling,  they  arc  put  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  incloled  between  two  Linncn  Cloths.— The  Mill  is 
a  fquare  Machine,  compofcd  of  feveral  Pieces  of  Wood 
mortifed  in  each  other,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  large 
Cage,  in  the  Center  whereof  are  two  Wheels,  placed 
par. ilk  I  over  each  other,  whofe  Axis  bears  on  two 
Polls.  When  the  Machine  is  limple,  a  Angle  Man 
turns  thofc  Wheels  by  means  oi  a  little  Cogg,  in  which 
they  catch,  and  a  large  Handle. 

The  Wheels  put  in  Motion  by  the  Handle,  communi¬ 
cate  their  Motion  to  eight  Winches  or  Reels,  or  even 
more,  according  to  the  Largcnefs  of  the  Machine  ;  the 
Mights  or  Arms  whereof  the  Silk  is  wound,  from  off 
two  Rows  of  Bobbins  placed  on  each  Side  the  Machine, 
ruth  Row  at  the  I  Jeight  of  one  of  the  two  Wheels  in  the 
Center.  Thefe  Bobbins  have  their  Motion  by  means 
of  leathern  Thongs,  which  beat  on  little  Cylinders  of 
Wood  that  fupporc  them,  and  turn  at  length  on  the  two 
Wheels  at  the  Center,  fo  that  the  Silk  on  each  Bobbin 
twifl-s  as  it  winds  and  forms  its  feparate  Skain. 


The  fm  all  eft  Wheel  moves  two  hundred  of  Ejic.‘e 
Bobbins,  over  which  a  Angle  Perfon  is  fu  Indent  to  in- 
ip  eft,  to  put  new  Bobbins  or  Pools,  in  lieu  of  thole  v[f. 
c barged  of  their  Silk,  and  to  knot  the  Ends  when  th-v 
break.  '' 

For  white  Stuffs  the  Silk  is  bleach  ;d,  which  is 


—  done 

while  it  is  yet  raw,  by  putting  it  in  a  chin  Linncn  Bao 
and  thrown  into  a  Veifel  of  boiling  River  Water,  whe^l* 
in  Soap  has  been  diffolved,  then  boiled  two  or  three 
Hours,  and  the  Bag  being  turned  feveral  Times,  taken 
out,  beaten, .-and  wafhed  in  cold  Water,  mixed  v.'uh 
Soap  and  a  little  Indigo  :  The  Indigo  gives  it  the  biuiih 
Caft  always  obferved  in  white  Silks.  After  taking  it  out  of 
the  fecond  Veffel  it  is  wrung  out,  and  all  the  Water  and 
Soap  expreffed,  Ihook  out  to  untwift  and  feparate  the 
Threads,  and  hungout.in  the  Air,  in  a  kind  of  Stove 
made  on  purpofe,  wherein  is  burnt  Sulphur  ;  the  Vapour 
whereof  gives  the  laft  Degree  of  W  Intends  to  the  </,*. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  o (Silks,  viz.  raw  Silk .  F'i.i 
Silk,  trowed  or  twijled  Silk ,  flack  Silk ,  Eafteni ,  Frcn.h 
Sicilian ,  Italian ,  Spanijh ,  Turly,  China ,  Japan,  and  hi 
dian  Silks. 

Raw  Silk,  is  that  taken  from  the  Ball,  without  ar.y 
Coflion  ;  fuch  as  is  moft,  if  not  all,  that  is  brought  into 
England  from  the  Levant. 

In  flie  l-'rench  Silk- Works,  the  greateftPart  of  this  raw 
Silk  paffies  for  little  better  than  a  kind  of  fine  Floretta  • 
yet,  when  fpun,  it  makes  a  fine  Thread,  and  ferves  for 
the  Manufacture  of  Stuffs  of  moderate  Value  and  Luff  re. 
But  the  raw  Silks  of  the  Levant ,  whence  moff  of  {jle 
Englifh  come,  are  exceeding  fine  and  beautiful. — Tin’s 
Difference  arifes  hence,  that  in  France  the  belt  Balls  are 
fpun  and  wound  in  boiling  Water,  and  only  the  Rcfufe 
made  into  raw  Silk  :  Whereas  in  the  Levant ,  there  is 
no  fuch  Thing  as  fpinning  and  winding  on  the  Fire ; 
but  the  Silks  are  all  fent  in  Bales  or  Packs,  as  they  are 
drawn  from  off  the  Balls  :  So  that  they  are  only  diltin- 
guifhed  by  their  Quality  of  fine,  middling,  and  coarfe. 

Boiled  Silk,  is  that  which  has  been  boiled  in  Water, 
to  facilitate  the  fpinning  and  winding.  This  is  the  fir. eft 
of  all  the  Sorts  of  Silks  manufactured  in  France ,  and  is 
feldom  ufed  but  in  the  rich  eft  Stuffs ;  as  Velvets,  Taf- 
faties,  Damafks,  Brocades,  &c. — There  is  alfo  another 
Kind  of  boiled  Silk,  which  is  prepared  by  boiling  to  be 
milled  ;  and  which  cannot  receive  that  Preparation  with¬ 
out  being  firft  paffed  through  hot  Water.— By  the  Laws 
of  France,  it  is  prohibited  to  mix  raw  with  boiled  Silk; 
both  as  fuch  a  Practice  fpoils  the  dying,  and  as  the  raw 
Silk  corrupts  and  cuts  the  boiled. 

Thrown,  or  Twifted  Silks,  are  fuch,  as  bcfidcs  their 
fpinning  and  winding,  have  received  their  Milling  or 
Throwing. 

This  they  receive  in  a  different  Degree,  as  they  are 
paffed  oftener  or  feldomcr  over  the  Mill;  properly, 
however,  thrown  Silks  are  thofe  wherein  the  Threads  are 
pretty  thick  thrown,  and  are  twifted  feveral  Times. 

Slack  Silks,  are  fuch  as  are  not  twiflcd,  but  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  dyed,  for  Tnpeftry,  and  other  Works  with 
the  Needle. 

Eaftern,  or  Fall -India  Silk,  properly  fo  called,  is 
not  the  Work  of  the  Silk-Worm,  but  comes  from  a  Plant 
that  produces  it,  in  Pods,  much  like  thole  of  the  Cor* 
ton-Trec.  The  Matter  this  Pod  contains  is  extremely 
white,  and  moderately  gloffy  ;  it  fpins  cafily,  and  is 
made  into  a  kind  of  Silk,  that  enters  the  Manufacture  of 

feveral  Indian  and  Chine fc  Stuffs. 

French  Silks,  are  thofc  of  the  Provinces  of  Langue¬ 
doc,  Daupbmc,  Provence ,  Avignon,  Savoy,  and  Lyons.  • 
7'h  is  laft  Place  indeed  fu  mi  flies  very  few  Silks  oi  its  own 
Growth ;  but  is  the  great  Staple  whence  the  Merchants 
of  Paris ,  and  the  other  Cities  are  to  fetch  them :  At 
leaft  they  are  obliged  to  have  them  pafs  through  Lyom, 
if  they  bring  them  from  elfcwhcrc,  either  by  Land  oi 
Sea. — There  arc  computed  to  enter  Lyons,  commnibus 
Jlnnis,  Cooo  Bales ;  the  Bale  valued  at  160  lb  weight. 
Of  which  6ooo  Bales,  there  are  i.joo  from  the  Levant, 
]6oo  from  Sicily,  1500  from  Italy,  300  from  Spain,  ant 

1200  from  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Danphhn . 

At  the  Time  when  the  Maim faflurcs  of  Lyons  were 
in  the  Height  of  their  Profperiry,  there  were  reckoned 
itf,ooo  Looms  employed  in  the  Silk  Manulacluie  ;  mil 
ever  fi nee  feveral  other  Nations,  who  had  no  Lotion  u 
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thofc  Manufactures,  have  tom  jnftruCted  in  it,  by  the 
prencb  who  have  defer  ted-  their  ,o\yn  .Country,  either  by 
a  Motive  of  Religion,  or,  on  fome  other  Account,  the 
Number  of  Looms  has  been  confiderably  reduced  •  at 
r.,onS  V  fo  that  .at  prefent  there  are  not  above  8000  going. 
Though  there.  ,  be  no  Silk  Manufacture  in  any  Country 

whatever  which  comes  near  that of  Lyons,  either  for  the 
Strength  of  the -  Stuffs,  the  Beauty  of  the  Pattern,  and 
the  Vivacity  of  the  Col  outs.,— They  had  formerly  at 
Pours  700  Mills  for  (win^ing  and  preparing  the  Silks ; 
jjOO0  Looms  to  weave  them,  and  40,000  Perfons  em- 
pjoyed  in  the.  Preparation  and  Manufacturing  .thereof ; 
tyhich  Number  is  alfo  confiderably  reduced. 

1'He  Commerce  of  the  Silks  of  Sicily  is  very  confide- 
rable  •  and  the  Florentines,  Genoefe ,  and  Luccefe ,  are  the 
people  who  chiefly  make  it.  Great  Quantities  are  yearly 
brought  thence,  efpecially  from  Mejfma  part  whereof 
they  ufe  in  their  own  Manufactures,  and  fell,  the  reft  to 
their  Neighbours  the  French ,  &c.  with  Profit. — The 
Italians  have  dis  advantage,  efpecially  the  Ge7toefe,,ovzr 
other  People,  that  having  large  Eftablifhments;;  in  the 
liland,  they  are  reputed  as  Natives,  and  pay  no  Duty  for 
the  Export.  — Part  of  the  Sicilian  Silks  are  raw  ;  the  reft 
fpun  and  miffed  ;  of  which  laft  Kind  thofe  .of  S.  Lucia 
and  Jdejfma  are  the  moft  valued.  The  raw  unwrought 
Silks  are  always,  fold,  for  ready  Money  ;  the  others  fome- 
times- in  Exc.ha.11ge  for  other  Goods.—' The  Silks  brought 
from  Italy  are  -  partly' wrought,,  and  partly  raw,  and  in¬ 
wrought..  Milan,  Parma ,  Lucca,  and  Modena furni flies 
none  but, the  latter  Kind  •,  Genoa .  moft  of  the.,  former  * 

Bologna  affords. both  Kinds.- 

Tht  SpaniftlS ilics,  are  all  raw*,  and  are  fpun,  mil- 
id,  in  England,  according  to  the  feveral  Works 

they  are  to  be  ufe.d  in. 

farky  Sili.cs,  are. all  raw. — One  Advantage  the  Eng- 
lift  {■, ay  they  have  in  the  Commerce  of  the  Levant ,  in 
Silks,  wanting  in  thofe  of  Sicily ,  is,  that  the  latter  is 
confined  to  a  particular  Seafon.  of.  the  Year  j  whereas  the 
former  ,  are  brought  at  all  Times.  They  are  brought 
from  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Say  da,  ■  from  the  Ifles  of  Cyprus, 
Candid,  &c. —  But  the  principal  Place  of  Commerce, 
efpecially  for  the  Perftan  Silks,  is  Smyrna.  The  Silks  are 
brought  hither  in  Caravans,  : from  ,  the  Month  of  January 
to  September.  The  Caravans,  in  January  are  loaded  with 
the  fineft  Silks  ;  thofe  of  February  and  March  being  in¬ 
different  ones;  the  reft  the  coarfeft. 

They  all  come  from  the  feveral  Provinces  of  Perfta, 
chiefly,  thofe  of  Quillan  and  Schiruvan,  and  -  the  City  of 
Schamachia ,  fituatc  near  the  Edge  of  the  Cafpian  Sea, 
from  which  three  Places,  a  Dutch  Author  allures  us, 
there  do  not  coin e  lefs  than  30,000  Bales  of.  Silk  in  a 
Year.  Ardenil ,  or  Ardebil,  another  City  of  Perfta,  not 
far  diftant  from  thefe  Silk  Countries,  is  the. Place  where 
thefe  Silks  are  laid  up,  and  whence  the  Caravans  fet  out 
for  Smyrna ,  Aleppo,  and  Conflantinoplc ;  and  it  is  this 
City,  with  Schamachia,  that  have  always  been  efteemed 
the  Center  of  the  Silk  Trade  ;  which  has  been  feveral 
Times  attempted  to  be  removed  from  Smyrna ,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  in  favour  of  Archangel  and  the  White 
Sea,  by  carrying  them  acrofs  Mufcovy,  by  the  Volga  and 
Divina,  two  Rivers  that  traverfe  the  principal  Provinces 
of  that  vaft  Empire.  ; 

T  his  new  Courfc  of  the  Pcr/ian  Silks  into  Europe ,  was 

fii'fl:  pr'opofcd  by  paolo  Ccnturio ,  a  Genoefe,  to  the  Czar 

Bafil,  under  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  The  French  had 

the  lame  Defign  in  1626.  The  Duke  of  Holftein ,  in 

1633,  font  Embaffadors  to  the  Court  of  Perfta,  purely 

with  the  fame  View:  And  in  1668,  the  Czar  Alexis 

\  9 

Mi  (had  attempted  the  Thing  him  fell';  but  was  difap- 
pointetl  by  the  Rebellion  of  the  Cojj'acks,  and  the  Surprize 
of  /Iflracan. 

In  1688,  the  Commerce  of  Perftan  Silks  had  like  to 
have  been  removed  from  Smyrna  by  an  Earthquake, 
which  almofl  overturned  the  whole  City  :  And  doubtlcfs 
the  Removal  had  been  effcCtcd,  but  for  the  vigorous 
Means  tiled  by  the  Turks  to  prevent  it. — Smyrna,  how¬ 
ever,  Hill  remains  in  its  ancient  PolVeffion  ;  and  tlic 
fie  Vera  1  Nations  of  Europe  continue  every  Year  to  fend 
their  Fleets  to  letch  away  the  Silks  \  and  Matters  are 
"he  to  remain  lb,  unlcfs  the  Conqucfts  made  by  Peter 


the  Great,  along  th<}  Cafpian  Sea ,  enable  his  Succelfors, 
us  it  is  certain  himfclf  had  fuch  a  Tiling  in  View,  to 


Vol.  ir. 


put  this  great  Defign 'in  Execution  *  • 

.  Several  Provinces  o C. China  are;  fo  fertile  in  Mulberry- 
Trees,,  and  their  Climate  fo  agreeable  jto  the  Nature  of 
Silk-Worms,  that  jhe  Quantity  of  [Silk  .here  produced;  r is 
incredible  :  The  finglp  Province  of  fc  held  am  might;  Rip¬ 
ply  all  China,  and  .even  a  great  Part  :of  Europe.  \yfth..this 
Commodity.  The  Silks  of th  is ;  Province  a  re  :  the  ftioft 
efteemed,  though  .thofe  o f  'Nanqiiijh a nd  Canton  \  ,be  r  .ex¬ 
cellent.  ...  .  ....... 

•  «  «  »  '  ►  #  ii#  1  ' 

The  Silk  Trade  is  the  principal.  ;n  China,  and;;  that 
which  employs  the  moft- Hands.:- ButLthe  European  Mer- 

.  in  it,  efpecially  m-  wrought  A/fey  are 

fpinning,  &V.  theWafte  being  .  ufually’ 
very  great,  as  the  French  Eaft -India  Company,  lately 
found  to  their  Coft.  -  •  1  i  • 

.  '  z  *  •!  *  • 

vfjapan. would  ; not  .afford  fewerCV/fo  than  China;,)  but 
that  the  Japanefe,  a  barbarous  and  diftruftful.  People, 
have  interdicted  all  Commerce  with  Strangers,’ efpecially 
with., Europeans -excepting  with  the  Dutch,  .  who.  are 
faid  to  be  admitted  ..on  certain  impious  Terms,  related 
by  Tavernier.  / 

The  Silks  of  the  State  of  the  Great  Mogul  are  brought 
almoft- wholly  from  Kafem- bazar,  ;a  Mediterranean  Place, 
whence  they  are  conveyed  by/ a  Canal  .of  15  Leagues, 
into  the  Ganges,  by  which  they  are  forwarded  15  Leagues 
further,  to  the  Mouth  of  the  famous  River  of  Indoftan. 
The  Silk  of  Kafem- bazar  is;.yellowifli,  as  are  alfo  thofe 
of  Perfta  and  Sicily  *,.;there  being  none,  as  we  know  of, 
naturally  white,  but .  that  of  Paleftine.  The  Indians, 
however,  whiten  it  with  a  Lye  made  of  the  Allies  of  a 
Tree,  called  Adam' s  Fig-Tree ;  but  as  the  Tree  is  pretty 
fcarce,  the  Europeans  are  forced-  to  r  take  the.  greateft 

Part  of  their  Silks  in.  the  native  Yellow.  .  . 

# 

Kafem-bazar  alone  is  computed  to  lurnifh  every  Year 
22,090  Bales  of  Silk, ■  each  Bale  weighing  100  lb..  The 
Dutch  buy  it  almoft  all  up  ;  not  to  bring  it  into  Europe 
no  . more  chan  they  . do  -that of  Japan  ;  but  to  exchange 
it  for  other  rich  Merchandizes ,  particularly  Bars  ,  of 
Silver,  &c.  ,  . 

Thus  furnilhed  with- all  Sorts  of  Silks,  at  our  Choice, 

i  #  «  •  » 

we’ll  fet  ourfelves  to  work ;  beginning  by  the  moft  eafy 
Manufacture,  which  is  that  of  Ribbands. 

.  R 1  b  n  an  d,  or  Ribbond, '  is  a  narrow  fort  of  Silk,  chief¬ 
ly  11  fad  for  Head-Ornaments,  Badges  of  Chivalry,  &V. 

There  are  plain  Ribbands  and  figured  Ribbands ;  which 
are  all  wove  in  the  fame  Manner,  the  Difference  con- 
filling  only  in  the  paffmg  of  the  Threads,  agreeable  to 
the  Defign  propofed. 

Next  comes  Taffety,  or  Taffaty,  is  a  kind  of 
fine,  fmooch,  filken  Stuff ;  having  ufually  a  remarkable 
Luftre  or  Glofs. 

There  are  Taffaties  of  all  Colours,  fome  plain,  others 
ftriped -with  Gold,  Silver,  Silk,  &c,  others  chequered, 
others  flowered,  others  in  the  Chinefe  Point,  others  the 
Hungarian  ;  with  various  others,  to  which  the  Mode 
or  the  Caprice  of  the  Workman,  gives  fuch  whimfical 
Names,  that  it  would  be  as  difficult  as  it  is  ufelefs  to  re- 
hcarfe  them  5  befides  that,,  they  feldom  hold  beyond  the 
Year  wherein  they  fir  ft  role.  The  old  Names  ol  Tajfe- 
ties ,  and  which  (till  fubfift,  arc  Tajfcties  of  Lyons ,  Spain , 
England,  Florence,  Avignon,  &c.  ^ 

The  chief  Confumption  o i  Tajfcties  is  in  Summer- 
Dreffcs  for  Wo nicn,  in  Linings,  Scarves,  Coifs,  Window- 

Curtains,  lAc.  ; 

There  are  three  Things  which  contribute  chiefly  to 
the  Perfection  of  Tajfcties,  viz.  the  Silk,  the  Water,  and 
the  Eire.  The  Silk  is  not  only  to  be  of  the  fineft  Kind, 
but  it  mull  be  worked  a  Jong  Time,  and  very  much, 
before  it  be  ufed.  The  watering,  befides  that  it  is  to 
be  given  very  lightly,  feems  only  intended  to  give  that 
fine  Luftre,  by  a  particular  Property  not  found  in  all 
Waters.  Laftly,  the  Fire,  which  is  pnfifed  under  it  to 
dry  the  Water,  has  its  particular  Manner  of  Application, 
whereon  the  Perfection  of  the  Stuff  depends  very  much. 

Ottavio  May  of  Lyons  is  held  the  lirft  Author  of  the 
.Manufacture  of  gloify  Tajfcties,  ,and  Tradition  tells  us 
the  Occafion  of  it., —  Ottavio ,  jc  fee  ins  going  backward 
in  the  World,  and  not  able  to.  retrieve  himfclf  by  the 
Manufacture  of  Tafletics,  fuch  as  were  then  made,  was 
one  Day  nulling  on  his  Misfortunes,  and  ,  in  muling, 
chanced  to  chew  a  few  Hairs  of  Silk  which  he  hud  m 
his  Mouth.  His  Reverie  being  over,  the  Si)k  lie  Ipit 
14  D  out 
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out  feemcd  to  fliine,  and  on  that  Account  engaged'  his 
Attention.  He  was  foon  Jed  to  refled:  on  the  Reafon  ; 
and,  after  a  good  deal  of  Thought;  concluded  that  the 
Luftre  of  that  Silk  muft  come,  1.  From  his  ■  having  pref- 
fed  it  between  his  Teeth.  2.  From  his  having  wet  it 
■with  his  Saliva,  which  had  fomething  glutinous  in  it: 
And  3.  From  its  having  been  heated  ‘by  the  natural 
Warmth  of  his  Mouth..  All  this'  he; executed  upon  the 
next  Taffcties  he  made  ;  and  immediately  acquired-  im- 
menfe  Riches  to  himfeJf,  arid  to  the  City  of  Lyons  the 
Reputation  it  (till  maintains,  of  giving  the  Glofs  to  Tky- 
feties,  better  than- any  other  City  in  rhe  World.  •'  *  ■' 

It  will  not,  we  conceive,  be  Ids  ufeful  than  curious,'1 
to  give  here  the  Defeription  of  the  Engine  contrived  . by 
Ottavio  to  give  the  Glofs  to  Laffety ;  to  add  the  Man¬ 
ner,  of  applying  it,  arid  the  Composition  of  the  Water 
u&d 'therein.  •  • 

The  Machine  is  much  like  a  Silk  Loom,  except  that 
in  (lead  of  Iron  Points,  here  are  uled  a  Kind  of  crooked 
Needles,  to  prevent1  the  •  T affely  ■  from  Hipping  : :  At  the 
two  Extremities  are  two  Beams  ;  on  one  of  which  is 
rolled  the  T'affety  to  take  the  Glofs  *  arid  on  the  other, 
rhe  fame  Taffety  as  faff  as  it  had  received  it.  The1  frrft 
Beam  is  kept  Arm  by  a  Weight  of  about  200  Pounds  ; 
and  the  other  turned  by  means  of  a  little  Level"  puffing 
through  Mortices,  at  each  End.  The  more  thoTaffely 
is  ftretched,  the  greater  Luftre  it  takes  Care  however 
is  to-be  uled  it  be  riot  bver-ftretefted,  * 

Belkles  this  Inftrurnetn  for  keeping  the  Stuff  ftretched, 
there  is  another  to  give  it  the  Fire :  This  is  a  Kind  of 

^  *  t  1 

Carriage  in  Form  of  a  long  Square,  and  the  Breadth1  of 
the  Laffcties.  It  moves  on  Trundles,  arid  carries  a'Char* 
coal  Fire  under  .the  Taffety,  at  the  -Dilhmcc  of  about  half 
a  Foot. 

The  two  Machines  prepared,  and  the  Safety  mount¬ 
ed,  the  Lulfre  is  given  it  by  rubbing  it  gently  with  a 
Ball,-  or  Handful  of  Lifts  of  fine  Cloth,  as  it  rolls  from 
one  Beam  to  the  other,  the  Fire,  at  the  fame  Tiriie,1  be¬ 
ing  carried  underneath  it  to  dry  it.  As  loon  as  the  Piece 
has  its  Luftre,  it  is  put  on  new  Beam's  to  be  ftretched  a 
Day  or  two,  and  the  oftener  this  laft  Preparation  is  re¬ 
peated,  the  more  it  increafes  the  Glofs. 

For  black  Faff  dies,  the  Glofs  is  given  with  double 
Beer,  and  Orange  or  Lemon  Juice-,  belt  this  laft  is  the 
lea  ft  proper,  as  being  apt  to  whiten.  The  Proportion 
of  thefe  two  Liquors  is  a  Gallon  of  OrAngc- Juice  to  a 
Pint  of  Beer,  to  be  boiled  together  to  the  Conflftence  of 
a  Broth.  For  colour’d  Faff  dies  they  ufe  Gourd-Water 
di  Hi  lied  in  an  Alembiek.-  • 

Next  comes  Sattin,  or  Satin,  which  is  a  Kind  of 
Silken  Stuff,  very  linooch  and  fhining,  the  Warp  where¬ 
of  is  very  fine,  and  Hands  out,  the  Woof  coarfer,  and 
hid  underneath  on  which  depends  that  Glofs  and  Beauty 
which  gives  it  its  Price.  There  are  Sat  tins  quite  plain, 
others  wrought,  fomc  flowered  with  Gold1  or  Silk,  others 
ftrip’d,  GY.  All  the  Varieties  in  the  Fabrick  of  Sat  tins 
aic  made  by  tiling  new  Warps  or  Wools.  The  fineft 
Sat- ins  are  thofc  of  Florence  and  Genoa  ;  yet  the  French 
will  not  allow  thole  of  Lyons  any  Thing  inferior  thereto. 
The  Sat  tins  oi  Bruges  have  their  Warp  of  Silk,  and 
t  la  ir  Woof  of  Thread. 

Indian  Sat  tins ,  or  Sat  l  ins  of  China,  arc  filkcn  S  tufts, 
much  like  riiofe  manufactured  in  Europe.  Of  thefe  fomc 
•ue  plain,  either  white,  or  of  ocher  Colours;  others 
worked,  cither  with  Gold  or  Silk,  flower’d,  damafk’d, 
flnp’d,  (s?i\  They  arc  moftly  valued  becattfe  of  their 


Flowers  have  a  Sattin  Grain,  and  the' Ground  1  C 
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of  T affetas; 


ui  1  an  etas;  It  has  its  Name  from  its  beino-  origin  u" 
brought  from  Damafcus  in  Syria,  y  ‘  °  a  I 

Next  comes  Brocade,  which  ts  a  Sort  of  Stuff 
Cloth  of  Gold,  Silver,  or  Silk,  raifed  and’  enriched  w ‘T 

Flowers,  Foliages,  or  other;  Figure^'  according  m  ►> 
Fancy  of  the  Manufacturer.;; 1  ,  /'  &  nc 

Formerly  the  Term  was  reft  rained  ltb  Cloth  wove  ■ 
ther  wholly  of  Gold,  both  Woof -and' Warp,  or  of  Si' 
ver,  or  of  both  together  •  but  by 'Degrees  it’ came  fik 

wife  to  pafs  for  fuch  as  h.ad  Silk  intermixed,  to  fill  ^ 
and  terminate  the  Flowers  of  Gold  and  Silver. 

At  prefent,  any  Stuff  of  Silk',  Sattin,  ;or  even  fim  1 
Laffety,  wlien  wrought  and'cnriched  ‘With  Flowers  w C 
obtains  the' Denomination  of  Brocade.  5  c ' 

Next  comes  TabbV;  which  js  a’JCirid  ofcoarfc  T  f 
fety  watered.  It  is  manufactured  like  the'  com rh on  ffV 
fety,  excepting  that  it  ;is;  ftronger  and  thicker  botl 
the  Woof  and  Warp.  /  •  *  -y.  .  11111 

The  Watering  is  giveii  it  by  Meatns  :6f  a  Calen,! 
the  Rolls 'whereof  are1  of  Iron  or  Copper,  varioufly  e  **’ 
graveh,  which,  bearing  unequally  oiDthe  Stuff,  renders 
the  Surface1  thereof  unequal;  fo  as  to  fefleft  the  Raw*  '  r 
Light  differently.  ^ 

Mohair,  is  a  Kind  of  Stuff,  ordinarily  of  Silk  Wj 
Woof  and  Warp,- having  its  Grain  wove' vfcry  clofe  1 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  Mohairs,  the  one  fmooth  and 
plain,  the  other  water'd1  like  Tabbies  :  The  Difference 
between'  the  two  only  confifts  in  this,  that  the  latter  is 
calendered,  the  'other  not.  •'  There  are  alfo  Mohairs  both 
plain  and.  water’d,  whofe  Woof  is  woollen.  Cotton  or 

rhreau. 

$ 

From  this  I’ll  pafs  to  Velvet,  which  is  a  rich  Kind  of 

Stuff,  all  Silk,  cover’d  on  the  Outfidfe'with  a  clofc,  fhorr 

fine,  foft  Shag;  the  other  Side  being  a  very  ftrone dole 
Tiffue.  5 

The  Nap  or  Shag,  called  alfo  the  'velveting  of  this 
Stuff,  is  formed  of  Part  of  the  Threads  of  the  Warp 
which  the  Workman  puts  oh  a  long  channelled  Ruler  or 
Needle  Land  which  he  afterwards  cuts,  by  drawing  a 
fharp  fteel  Tool  along  the  Channel  of  the  Needle  to  the 
End  of  the  Warp. 

The  principal  and  beft  Manufactories  of  Velvet  are  in 
France  and  Italy,  particularly  at  Venice ,  Milan,  Florence , 
Genoa  and  Lucca:  There  arc  others  in  Holland , 
fet  up  by  the  French  Refugees;  whereof  that  at 
Hacrkm  is  the  moft  confitlerable;  But  thefe  all  come 
fhort  (lays  an  Englijh  Author)  of  the  Beauty  of  thofc  of 
France  ;  and  accordingly  are  fold  for  10  or  15  per  Cent. 
Jefs.  There  arc  even  fome  brought  from  China,  but 
they  arc  the  word  of  all. 

There  are  Velvets  of’ various  Kinds,  as  plain,  that  is 
uniform  and  fmooth,  without  either  Figures  or  Stripes. 

.  Figtir'dVz  lvet,  that  is  .adorned  and  worked  with 
divers  Figures ;  though  the  Grounds  be  the  fame  with 
the  Figures ;  that  is  the  whole  Surface  vclvctcd. 

Rain  aged  or  branched  Velvet,  reprefen  ting  long 
Stalks,  Branches,  &c.  on  a  Sattin  Ground,  which  is 
fometimes  of  the  fame  Colour  with  the  Velvet,  but  more 
ufualiy  of  a  different  one.  Sometimes,  inftead  of  Sattin, 
they  make  the  Ground  of  Gold  and  Silver;  whence  the 
Denomination  of  Velvets  with  gold  Ground,  &c. 

Shorn  Velvet ,  is  that  wherein  the  Threads,  that  make 
the  velveting ,  have  been  ranged  in  the  channelled  Ruler, 
but  not  cut  there. 

Strip* (TV's lvet,  is  that  wherein  there  arc  Stripes  of 

k.  .i.  ‘  <  .  .  .  »  « ■  t  a  I/* 
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( If. mitig  and  bleaching- -cafily,  without  loflng  any  Thing  divers  Colours  running  along  the  Warp  ;  whether  thofe 

<»l  tlrir  .Luftre,  In  ocher  Rcfpedls  they  are  inferior  to  Stripes  be  partly  Velvet ,  and  partly  Sattin,  or  all  W- 
tLY:  of  Europe.  vctcd. 


lY-L  ol  Europe. 

Liditr  Le  Comte  obferves,  that  the  Chincjc  prepare 
their  Sattins  in  Oil,  to  give  them  the  greater  Luftre  ; 
but  this  makes  the  Du  ft  liable  to  Jiang  to  them. 

.Saitixet,  or  Sattin  a  tu:,  is  a  very  flight,  thin 
5>orr  of  Sattin,  chiefly  tiled  by  the  Ladies  for  Summer 
Night-Gowns,  GY.  anti  ordinarily  ftrip’d. 

We*)!  pa(k  Irom  this  to  Bama/Jc,  which  is  it  Sort  of 
fdken  Stull;  having  fome  Parts  railed  above  tlie  Ground, 
n  prefenting  Flowers,  or  other  Figures. 

Diimtjk  is  properly  a  Sort  of  Mohair  and  Sattin  inter¬ 
mixed,  in  liich  Manner  as  that  what  is  not  SarciiVon  one 
Side,  is  on  the  other.  The  Elevation  which  the  Sattin 
makes  on  one  Side  is.  the  Ground  on  the  other.  The  ' 


Cut  Velvet,  is  that  wherein  the  Ground  is  a  Kind  oi 
Taflety,  or  (iros  de  lours,  and  the  Figures  Velvet. 

Velvets  are  iikewife  diflinguiflied,  with  Regard  to 
their  diflerent  Degrees  of  Strength  and  Goodnefs ;  into 
Velvets  of  lour  Threads,  three  'flireads,  two  1  breads, 
and  a  Thread  and  half:  'The  firft  are  thole  where  there 
are  eighteen  Threads  of  Shag,  or  Velveting  to  each  1  ooth 
of  the  Reed ;  and  the  Second  have  only  Six,  and  the 
Reft  four.  In  General,  nil  Velvets  both  worked  and 
cut,  (horn  and  flowered,  have* their  Warp  and  Shag  0 
Orcanifm,  Ijnm  and  twilled,  or  thrown  in  the  Mm  i 
and  their  Woof  of  Silk  well  boiled,  CFe.  1  Jiey  aie  al  q 


and  their  Woof  of  Silk  well  boiled,  Gh 
tluj  Ilf  me  Breadth, 


All 
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All  Europe  agree  that  the  French  excel  in.  all  thefe 
Manufactures,  which  the  French  R  efugees  have  carried 
every  where,  particularly  into,  England,  where  they  have 
met  with  great  Encouragement,  feveral  of  them  having 
made  confiderable  Fortunes.  The  French  excel  in  an 
extraordinary  Manner  in  the  Manufactures  of  gold  and 
filver  Brocades,  gold  and  filver  Laces,  &c.  No  other 
Nation  having  found  the  Secret  yet  to  give-  them  the 
fame  Luftre  and  Beauty. 

From  the-  Silk  Manufactures,  I’ll  pafs  to  the  Linen 


ones.  -  . 

The  Linen  Manufacture  borrows  its  Name,  from 

1  _  '  <  •  j  » 

Line ,  Linwn ,  which  is  a  Plant  with  a  (lender  hollow 
Stem,  ufually.  about  two  Foot  high  ft  hough  I  ha.v,e  feen 
fome  which  meafured  above  three  Foot)  whole  B^rk  con- 
fifts  of  Fibres  or  Threads,  much  like  thofe  of  Hemp; 
which  being  tlreffed  and  worked  in  due  Manner,  .makes 
that  noble  Commodity  Linen- cloth.  The  Preparations 
Line  mu  ft  undergo  to  fit  it  for  Spinning,  are  pulling, 
drying,  and  fwingling  ;  which  Operations  are  inlerced-in 
my  Trcatife  of  Agriculture  under  the  Letter  . A.,  . 

Line ,  after  it  has  been  prepared  fit  for  Spinning,  is 

called  Flax,  of  which  there  is  different  Sorts,  with  Re- 

•  ■  # •  •  4 

gard  to  the  Degrees  of  Fineneis;  which  Degrees- it  ac¬ 
quir’d  through  the  Cards,  which  Card  is  much  like  that 
of  Perriwig-makers,  except  that  the  Points  are,  longer. 
For  if  the  Flax  be  defigned  for  fine  1  bread,  it  mu  ft  pals 
through  a  clofer  Card,  than  when  for  coarfe  Thread. 

..  .  Flax  is  ipun  either  with  the  Diftaff  or  the  Wheel,  apd 
the  Thread  acquires  its  Degree  of  Fineneis  between  the 
fingers  of  the  Operator.  Of  this  Thread  the  Linen- 
cloth  is  wove  on  a  Loom,  with  two  'Freddies,  the.  Warp 
being  always  coarfer  than  the  Woof.  If  the  Cloth  is  to 
be  very  white,  the  Thread  is  bleached  before  iris  wove  ; 
if  not,  it  is  wov.e  as  it  comes  from  off  .the  Diftaff 

9  « 

without  any  other  Preparation.  •  •  •  '  • 

The  fined  of  ail  Linen-cloth  is  commonly  Cambrick, 
becaufe  wove  of  the  fined  Thread  that  can  be;fpun  ;  and 
the  belt  Manufactures  of  this  Sort  of  Cloth  are,  in  French 
Flanders. 

The  Linen-Cloth ,  commonly  called  Holland,  is  next 
to  Cambrick  for  Fineneis  ;  and  there  are  even  Hollands 
much  finer  than  fome  Cambricks.  ,  This  Sort  of  Linen- 

%  p 

cloth  is  chiefly  wrought  in  the  Provinces  of  Holland, 
Frizcland ,  and  other  Parts  of  the  United  Provinces, 
whence  the  Appellation.  The  principal  Mart  or  Staple 
of  this  Cloth  is  at  Haerlcm,  whither  it  is  fent  from  moll 

0  %  • 

other  Parcs  as  foon  as  wove,  thereto  be  whitened  the 
enfuing  Spring. 

That  Manufacture  in  Frizeland  is  the  mpfl  cfleemcd, 
and  called  Frize-Holland.  It  is  .the  ftrongclt  and  the  bell 
coloured  of  any  of  that  Finencfs.  It  is  never  calender’d 
nor  thickened  as  the  reft,  but  is  imported  juft  as  it  comes 
from  the  Whitfter.  It  is  diftinguiflied  by  its  being  Yard, 
quarter  and  half  wide,  which  is  a  half  quarter  more  than 
thofe  commonly  called  Frizc-llo Hands ,  which  arc  not 
right. 

Guilt x  Holland  is  very  white  and  fine,  and  is  chiefly 
u fed  for  .Shirts,  being  the  Strongeft  of  any  for  its  Fine- 
ncJs,  except  true  Frieze.  It  is  juft  Yard  wide. 

Alcmacr  Holland  is  a  very  ftrong  Cloth,  and  wears 
exceeding  well.  It  is  about  Yard,  quarter,  and  half 
wid  t\ 


There  is  .a  Manufacture  of  Linen- cloth  at  Pont  ivy  in 
Lower  Brit  any ,  which  is  nothing  inferior  to  thofe  of 
Holland ,  and  which  even  excels  in  the  Strength  of  the 
Cloth,  which,  wears  to  the  full  as  well,  and  is  of  much 
more  Service,  though  not  fo  dear. 

I  have  been  informed  that  they  have  brought  lately 
the  Linen  Manufacture  to  a  very  great  Perfection,  both 


in  Scotland  anf,  Ireland ;  and  that  thofe  of  Sir  William 
Fairy  tuple,  in  Scotland,  are  Hill -.preferable  to.  any  of.  the 
others  ;  which, .  if  true,  I  do  not' at  all  queftion-  but  the 
Englifi  Nation,  will;  encourage  thofe  Manufactures,  fince 

j  — ,  1  p  '  '  ^  .  .  *  m  •  *  a  great  Number  of  poor 

Families,  which,  will,  be  employ’d  in  thofe  Manufactures , 

and  keep  them-  from  ftarving,'  .beftdes  the  Advantage  of 
not  being  obliged.,, to.  have  Recourse  to  Foreign  Parts, 
and, pay  very  dear  fo.r  Things  which  we  can  have  of  our 
own.atja  reafonable.Rate.  ,  ,  . 

After  Hollands,- { or  fine  Linnens  are  taken  from  -the 
.Loom,  while,  yet  r^w,  they  are  ;  fteeped  a  Day  in  fair 
Water,  w  allied..  out  and  cleared  of  their  Filth,  and 
■thrown  into  a  Bucking-  Tub,  filled  with  cold  Lixivium, 
■or  Lye  of  Wooiftafhcs  and  Water ;  .when  taken  out  of 
the  Lye,  they  .are  wallied  in  dear  Water,  ipread  in  a 
Meadow,  and  watered  from  Time  to  Time,  with  Water 
from  little  Diflies,,  or ,  Canals  along  the  Ground,  by 

means  of  Scoops,  ,or  hollo\v  Peels  of  Wood,  called 

by  the  Hutch,  who  pretend  to  be  the  Inventors  of  them, 
Gteter :  After  lying  a  certain  Time  on  the  Ground,  they 
aj  e  palled  through  a  new  Lye.  poured  bn  hot;  and  again 
waflied  in  clear  NWuqr,  and  laid  .a  fecond  Time  on  the 
Ground,  and  every/, Thing  repeated  as  before;  then 
paffed. through  a. /oft  gentle  Lye, -to  difpofe  them  to 
refume  the  So ftnefs..  .which  the  other  -  harflieft  Lye  had 
takep-feom  them, ,  waflied  in  clear  Water,  foaped  with 
black  Soap,  and  that  Soap,  again ^walhed  out  in  clear 
Water.;  ,  they  are  then  fteeped  in  Cbw’s  Milk,  the  Cream 
firft  lkimmed  off,  which  finiflies  their  Whitening  ;  and 
Scowering  gives  them  a  Softnefs,  and  makes  them  call 
a  little  Nap :  When  taken  out  of  the  Milk,  they  are 
•vyalhed  in  clear/Water  for  the  laft  Time.  After,  all  this 
Procefs,  they  give  the  Linnen  its  firft  Blue,  by  paffingit 
■through  a  Water  wherein  a  little  Starch,  Sriialr,-  and 
Hutch  Lapis  have  been  fteeped.  Laftly,  the  proper 

-  •  •  •  f  *  ^  *1^ is  given  with  .Starch,  .pale  Smalt, 

and  other  Gums,  the  Quantity  and  Quality  whereof  may 
be  adjufted  according,  to  Occafion.  • 

.  In. .fine.  Weather,-  the  whole  . Procefs •  of  Bleaching  is 
com  pica  ted  in  a  Month’s  Time  ;  in  bad  Weather  it.  takes 
up  fix  Weeks,  or,  tncjre.  ; • 

To  bleach ,  coarfe  Linnens ;  they  are  taken  ' from  the 
Loom  and  Jaid  in.  wooden  Frames, .  full  of  cold  Water; 
where,,  by.  means  of  wooden  Hammers,  worked  by  a 
Water  Mill*  .they. are  beat  fo,..as  inienfibly  to  wafli  and 
purge  them, of  .their  Filth,  then  fpread  on  the-Ground, 
where,  the  De.w, ,  which  they. -..receive  for  eight  Days, 
takes  off  more  of  their  Impurity  ;  then  put  in'  a  kind  of 
Wooden  Tubs  or  Pans,  with  a  hot  Lye  over  them,  thus 
lixiviated,  they  are  again  purged  in  the  Milk,  iaida- 
frcfli  on  the  Ground,  and  after. eight, Days  more,  palfed 
through  a  fccond- Lye,  and  all  Things  repeated,  till  fuch 
Time  as  they  have  acquired  a  juft  Degree  of  Whitcnefs. 

Perfons  appointed  by  the  Tr.uftces,  for  improving 
the  I-Iempcn  and  Flaxen  Manufactures  in  Scotland,  may 
enter  into  any  Bleach  Yard,  back  -  Houfc,  &c.,  and 
fearch  all  Rooms,  Reives,  and  Boilers  therein,  and  view 
the  Lies,  Rcfufe,  and  Dregs  thereof;  to  fee  whether 
there  have  been  any  Lime,  Pigeons  Dung,  or  Soap-dregs 
ufed  in  the  bleaching  of  Linnen  Cloth  or  Yarn,  contrary 
to  the  Statutes,  13  G.  c.  26.  §  16. 

Musljn  is  alfo,  a  fine  Sort  of  Cloth,  wholly  Cotton  ; 
fo  called  as  not  being  bare,  but  having  a  downy  Nap  on 
jts  Surface,  refembling  Mofs,  :  which  the  French  call 
Moujfe . 

There  arc  various  Kinds  of  Mufhu  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies ,  Chyly,  Bengal,  Bet  ellcs,  Tania  tans,  Mul - 

mills,  Tangcch,  Tcrrindaits,  Douas,  &c. 

•  %  •  • 
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X  E  HOP  H  AG  I  A. 


EROFHAGIA,  Xeropi-iaoy  (from 

/V  Siccus,  dry,  and  (pxyu,  I  cat)  is  the  feeding  on 
ury  Food. 

In  the  firft  Ages  of  Chriftiunity,  fome  not  contented 
with  Ample  Falling,  added  the  Xcropbapy  thereto ;  ab- 
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ftaining  11‘ot  Only  from  Flcfli  and  W'ine,  but  alfo  from 
all  Flcfli,  fucculcnt  nhd  vinous  Fruits.  And  even 
brought  themfelves  to  bare  Bread  and  Water  ;  particu¬ 
larly  moll  of  the  yJnachorets  of  the  Deliirts  of  Thebltidc s  \ 
as  St,  Paul  the  - ;  Id  it  ririi  i, '  •  Hilar  ion,  &c.  Whence  the 

Practice 


k 
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Prattice  of  Fading  and  Abftinence  was  brought  into  the 
Weft  i  where  it  was  never  fo  ievere  as  in  the  Eaft,  ex¬ 
cept  among  few  Chriftians,  who  embraced  the  anacho- 
retical  Lite,  and  retired  into  Deharts,  or  unfrequented 
Places  ;  and  in  the  celebrated  Monaftery  of  La  hr  ape  in 
Normandy ,  which  is  a  Reformation  of  the  Order  of 
Cifeaux,  and  where  the  Monks  to- this  Day  abftain  from 
Flefh,  Filh,  Butter,  Wine,  &c.  and-  live’  wholly  oh 
Bread  and  Pulfes.  Though  there  is  retained  yet  in  the 
Church  a  certain  Sort  of  Abftinence  and'  Fall,  but  not 
near  fo  rigorous  as  was  that  of  the  primitive  Chriftians.. 

Father  Fhomafjln  oblerves,  chat  the  ancient  Faft  was 
to  fup  without  dining,  i.  c .  only  to  take-  one- Meal,  and 
that  not  till  Afternoon  :•  Adding, 'that  to  dine  without 
flipping  was  a  Breach  of  the  Fa  ft.  *  The  Practice  of  th£ 
Latin  Church  was  to  faft  36  Days  in  the.  Year  ;  which 
is  as  it  were  the  Tithe  of  the  Year. 

The  antient  Catholicks  allowed  of -no  obligatory  or 
commanded  Faft,  befides  that  preceding  Eafter ,  fince 
called  Lent  ;  the  Terms  of  which  were  to  forbear  eating 
till  the  Evening. 

According  to  St.  Jerom ,  St.  Leo,  St.  Aaguftin ,  and 
others.  Lent  muft  have  been  -inftituted  by  the  Apoftles. 
Their  Way  of  reafoning  is  thus  :•  Whatever  is  generally 
received  throughout  the  whole  Church,-  and  whefe  In- 
ftitution  wc  do  not  find  in  any  Council  ;  muft  be  efteem- 
ed  to  have  been  eftablifhed  by  the  Apoftles ;  now  fuch; 
they  fay,  is  the  Faft  of  Lent.  Its  Infticution  is  not  fpoke 
of  in  any  Council  ;  but  many  of -the  antient  Councils, 
particularly  that  of  Nice,  that  of  Laodic  ea ,  &c.  and  fome 
of  the  oldeft  Fathers,  particularly  Tertullian ,  fpeaksof  it 
as  a  Thing  of  old. Standing. 

Some  will  have  Lent'  to  have-  been-  Frit  inftituted  by 
Pope  Tbelefphorus ,  in  the  fecond  Century  ;  others,  who 
own  that  there  was  a  kind  of  Abflinence  obferved.  in  the 
antient  Church  before  Eafter,  yet  contend  that  it  was 
voluntary,  and  was  never  enjoined  by  any  Law,  till  the 
third  Century..  -  •  • 

There  was  fome  Difference  between  the  Prattice  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  as  to  the  Obfervance  of 
Lent ;  the  Greek  beginning  a  Week  fooner,  but  at  - the 
fame  Time  allowing  more  Days  of  Irttermifilon  than  the 
Latins :  Thole1  who  held  it  feven  Weeks  did  not  faft  on 
Saturdays ,•  as  thofe  who  obferved  it  but  fix  did. 

The  antient  Latin  Monks  had  three  Lents  5  the  grand 
Lent  before  Eafter ,  another  before  Chrijtmas ,  called  •  the 
Lent -of  St.  Martin  ;  and  a  third  after  Wbitfunday ,  called 
the  Lent  of  St.  John  Baptift :  Each  of  which  confifted 
of  forry  Days. 

T  he  Greeks ,  befides  that  before  Eafter,  obferved 
four  others ;  that  of  the  Apoftles ,  of  the  AJJitmption,  of 
Cbriftmas ,  and  of  the  transfiguration',  but  they  reduced 
each  of  them  to  the  Space  of  feven  Days.  The  Jaco¬ 
bites  added  a  fifth,  which  they  called  the  Repentance  of 
Nineveh ;  and  the  Maronites  a  fixch,  called  die  Exalta¬ 
tion  of  the  holy  Crofs. 

By  the  ninth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Toledo  it  is  or¬ 
dained,.  that  if  any  Perfons,  without  evident  Neceffiiy , 
eat  Flefh  in  Lent,  they  (hall  be  deprived  the  Ufe  of  it  all 
the  reft  of  the  Tear. 

The  antient  Catholicks  allowed  of  no  obligatory  or 
commanded  Falls  befides  Lent :  The  other  Falls  ob- 
ferved  were  only  of  Devotion :  Such  were  the  fourth 
and  fifth  Ferine,  i.  e.  PFednefdays  and  Fridays.  This  Faft 
was  called  Station.  Bclides  thefe,  there  were  occafiomil 
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Fuji's  enjoined  by  the  Biftiops,  &c: 

The  three  Ferine  above-mentioned'  are  feldom  fafeci 
at  prefen t,  unlefs  in  What  the  Englijb  call  -£mbeygp:f>; 
and  the  French  Quatre  terns  ;  which  ai;ei  kFcdnefdav  ■£)•; 
day,  and  Saturday ,  after  Quadragefima  -  Sunday,  after  WbH- 
finday ,  after  Holy  Rood  Day, '  in  September  ;  and  afte- 
St.  Lucia's  Day,  in  December :  which  four  Times  anfw 
well  enough  to  the  four  Quarters  of  the  Year,  Sprint 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter.  •  y,  ‘&5 

M.  Somner  thinks  they'  were  original! f  Fafts  inftituted 
to  beg  God’s  Bleffing  on  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth.  Agree¬ 
ably-  to  which  Skinner  fuppofes  the  Word  Ember  taken 
from  the  Allies  Embers ,  then  ftrewed  on  the  Head. 

Thefe  Ember  IVeeks  are  now  chiefly  taken  Notice  of 
on  account  of  the  Ordination  celebrated  at  thofe  Times  * 
which  in  the  Catholick  Church  is  always  the  Saturday  in 
the  Ember-IVeek  ;  and  in  the  Church  of  England  the 
Sunday  following. 

In  the  Book  of  Her  mas,  called  the  Pallor,  the  Ann-C] 
tells  him,-  The  Day  thou  fafttft  thou  llialt  take  nothin^ 
but  Bread-' and  Water';  and  having  computed  the  ufual 
Expences  of  each  Day,  thou  fhalc  Jay  afide  fo  much  for 
the  Widow,  the  Orphan,  or  the  Poor. 

In  the  fame  Paffage  the  Faft  is  called  Station ,  and  the 
Perfon  who  faded  is  enjoined  to  begin  early  jn  thfc 
Morning  to  retire  to  Prayer.  *** 

;  St.  Fruftuofus,  •  Fleury  tells  us,  going  to  fuffer,  fome 
People,  out  of  a  Principle  of  Charity,  offered  him  Drink 
to  fupport  him  ;  but  he  refufed  it,  faying,  it  is  not  yet 
Time  to' break  Faft  ;  for  it  was  but  Ten  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  Friday ,  Station-Day.  Which  Ihews  the 
Exattnefs  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  in  this  Point  and 
that  Drinking  was  held  breaking  of  Faft . 

The  Prattice  of  Fafting  is  more  antient  than  Chri- 
ftianity.  The  Ifraelites  faffed  often ,  'and  had  their 
flared  Fall-Days.  The  Day  of  Attonement ,  which 
they  called  Kipyarm,  was  a  Day  of  fafting,  enjoined  in 
Levit.  xxiii.  27,  &c.  Some  will  have  this  the  Day  Sr. 
Paid  refers  to  in  Atfs  xxv ii.  9.  The  Jews  had  likewife 
Fafts  inftituted  by  Precepts  of  the  Synagogue  :  Such 
were  thofe  of  the  fourth,,  fifth,  and  tenth  of  the  Month, 
mentioned  by  Zechariah  vii.  3.  and  viii.  19. 

The  Heathens  adopted  the  fame  Cuftom,  in  all  Pro¬ 
bability,  from  the  People'  of  God  ;  though,  like  fome 
Chriftian  Setts,  they  were  more  inclined  to  fcafting  than 
to  fafting  ;  becaufe  among  the  latter  Fafting  fmeJIs  as 
much  of  Popery,  as  it  fmclled  of  Judaifin  among  the 
former. — Yet  they  faded  in  the  Eleufinia ,  as  appears 
from  Arnobius,  and  Clemens  Alexand. 

The  Fafts  of  the  Calogeri  are  fo  fevere,  that  they  re¬ 
main  feven  Days  without  eating  at  all. 

The  Turks  are  fo  fcrupulous  on  the  Point  of  fafting, 
that  they  will  not  fo  much  as  take  the  Smell  of  any  Per¬ 
fume  by  the  Nofe.  They  hold  that  Odours  themfelvcs 
break  Fad.  If  they  bathe,  it  is  forbid  to  put  the  Head 
under  Water,  for  fear  of  fwallowing  any  of  it:  And  as 
for  Women,  they  are  forbid  to  bathe  at  all  on  Fad-Days, 
for  a  Reafon  peculiar  to  the  Sex.  This  Cuftom  of  fail¬ 
ing,  the  Turks  have  borrowed  from  the  Jews  and  Chri- 
ftians  ;  their  Lcgiflator,  the  impious  Monk  Sergius, 
having  compiled  their  ridiculous  Religion  from  all  other 
Religions  exilling  then  in  the  World,  viz.  Chriftianity, 
Judaifin,  and  Paganifm  ;  with  the  Addition  of  a  great 
Number  of  Abfurdities  and  Impieties  of  his  own. 


TAWNIN  G. 


*VTAWNING,  Oftitatio ,  is  an  tinvoluntary  open- 
-*•  ing  of  the  Mouth,  occafioncd  by  a  Vapour,  or 
Ventofuy,  endeavouring  to  eicape  and  generally  wit- 
neffing  an  irk  fome  Wearincls,  or  an  Inclination  to  deep. 

Fawning  is  performed  by  expanding  almofl:  all  the 
jMufclcs  of  die  voluntary  Motion  at  the  lame  Time  ;  but 
mo(i  confidcmbly  thofe  of  the  Lungs ;  by  fpringing  a 
great  Quantity  of  Air,  very  fiowly,  and  after  retaining 
n  jbmc  Time,  and  rari lying  it,  by  expelling  it  again 
ftowly,  and  rdloring  the  Mufclc$  to  their,  natural  State, 


Ilcncc  its  Eliotts  arc  to  move,  accelerate,  and  djftj> 
hutc  all  the  Humours  of  the  Body,  equably  thro  all  tie 
;Vell els' ;  thereby  difpolmg  the  Organs  ol  Scnlntion,  ani 
all  the'  iVlufcle.s  of  the  Body  for  the  Performance  ol  tmar 
refpettive  Funttions. 

The  nervous  Membrane  of  the  (Efophagus  has  been 
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fome  Humour  wetting  the  inner  Membrane  of  theCEfo- 
phngus  •,  which  Humour  may  proceed  either  from  the 
Glands  fpread  throughout  the  Membrane,  or  from  acid 
Vapours  arifing  from  the  Stomach,  and  condenfing  on 
the  Sides  of  the  CEfophagus.  By  fuch  Means  the  ner¬ 
vous  Fibres  of  the  Membrane  of  the  Gullet  being  irri- 
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tated,  dilate  the  Gullet ;  and  the  Mouth  is  conftrairsed 
to  follow  the  fame  Motion,  as  being  lined  with  the  fame 
Membrane. 

The  Remedy  Hippocrates  preferibes  againft  continual 
Yawning,  is  to  make  long  Breathings  or  Refpirations. 


T  N  C  A. 


YNCA,  Incan,  or  Inca,  is  an  Appellation  an- 
ticntly  given  to  the  Kings  of  Peru ,  and  the 
princes  of  their  Blood  ;  the  Word  fignifying  literally, 
Lord,  King,  Emperor ,  and  Royal  Blood, 

The  King  himfelf  was  particularly  called  Capac  Ynca , 
i.  e.  Great  Lord.  —  His  Wife;  Pallas,'  an’d  the  Princes 
fun  ply  Tiled*  s .  Thefc  Yncas,  before  the  Arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  were  exceedingly  powerful.  Their  People 
revered  them  to  Excefs,  as  believing  them  to’  be  Sons 
of  the  Sun,  and  never  to  have  committed  any  -Fault. — • 
If  any  Perfon  offended  the  Royal  Majefty  in  the  fmalleft 

•\ 
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Matter,  the  City  he  belonged  to  was  totally  demolifhed. 

When  they  travelled^  whatever  Chamber  they  lay  in 
on  the  Road  was  walled, up,  as.  foon  as  they  departed, 
that  no  Body  might  ever  enter  it  after  them.  The  like 
was  done  to  the  Room  wherein  the' King  died  ;  in  which, 
likewife,  all  the  gold,  filver,  and  precious  Furniture 
was  immured  ;  and  a  new  Apartment  built  for  his  Suc- 
ceffor.  v  ..  •  •  : 

His  beloved  Wives,  -  Domefticks,  &c,  likewife  faqri- 
ficed  themi'elves;  and  were  buried  alive  in  the  fame 
Tomb  along  with  him. 
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OOTOMY,  is  the  Art  or  Aft  of  difledting  liv¬ 
ing  Creatures. 

Zootomy  amounts  to  the  fame  with  comparative  Ana - 
to  my,  which  is  that  Branch  of  Anatomy  which  co.nfiders 
the  fame  Parts  of  different  Animals,  with  relation  to  the 
particular  Stru& urc  and  Formation,.,  which  is  beft  fuited 
to  the  Manner  of  Jiving,  and  to  the  Neceffity.  of  every 
Creature.  1  , 

Thus  in  the  comparative  Anatomy  of  Stomachs,  for 
Inflancc,  it  is  remarkable  that  thofe  Creatures  which 
have  the  Opportunities  of  frequent  feeding,  have  their 
Stomach  very  fmall,  in  companion  to  fome  Creatures  of 
Prey,  which  probably  may  be  under  a  Neceffity  of  fad¬ 
ing  a  long  Time  v- and  therefore .  have  Stomachs  large 
enough  to  hold  Food  'fufficient  for  fuch  a  Time. 

LJ  '  *  *  * 

Ruminating  Animals ,  have  four  Stomachs  ;  yet  it  is 
obferved  that  fomc  of  thefc,  which  have  four  in  Europe , 
have  only  two  in  Africa ,  probably  by  reafon  the  Herbs 
in  Africa  are  more  nourifhing.  *  . 

Ruminants ,  Mr.  Ray  obfcrves,  arc  all  quadrupedal, 
hairy,  and  viviparous  ;  fomc  with  hollow  and  perpetual 
Horns,  others  with  decidious  ones. 

4 

The  horned  Ruminants  have  all  four  Stomachs,  ap¬ 
propriated  to  .the  Office,  viz.  1.  The  Rumen  ^  Venter 
Magnus,  or  what  is  called  in  EnglifJo  the  paunch ,  or 
inward,  which  receives  the  Meat  (lightly  chewed,  retains 
it  awhile,  and  then  delivers  .back  again  into  the  Mouth, 
which  is  called  in  Engliflj  the  Cud,  to  be  re-chcwcd. 

2.  The  Reticulum,  called  in  Englifh  the  Honey -comb, 
from  its  internal  Coat  being  divided  into  Cells,  like  Ho¬ 
ney-combs, — >3.  What  is  commonly  called  Anafis,  and 
Mr.  Ray,  Echinus  \  this  being  difficult  to  clear,  is  com¬ 
monly  thrown  away,  and  called  the  Manifold. — 4.  That 
which  Gaza  calls  Aba  wafts,  the  Englfj  call  the  Maw. 

The  Rumen  or  Paunch  is  much  the  large  ft  of  all  the 
Stomachs ;  as  being  to  contain  both  the  Drink,  and  the 
whole  crude  Mafs  of  Aliment,  which  .there  lie  anti  ma¬ 
cerate  together  •,  to  be  thence  remitted  to  the  Mouth, 
to  be  rechewed  and  comminuted,  in  order  to  their  fur¬ 


ther  Digeftion  in  the  other  Ventricles. 

In  the  Rumen ,  or  firft  Ventricle  of  Camels,  &|*e  found 
divers  Sacculi,  which  contain  a  confiderable  Quantity  of 
Water  ;  an  admirable  Contrivance  for  the  Neceffities*  of 
that  Animal,  which  living  in  dry. Countries,  arid  feed¬ 
ing  on  dry  hard  Food,  would  be  in- Danger  of  pqrifhing, 
but  for  thofe  Refervoirs  of  Water.:.  •* 

Burnet ,  in  his  Thefatir:  Med.  gives'  feveral  In  fiances  of 
Men  that  ruminate^,  from  .  Sahmith,  Rhodrics &c. — . 
Dr.  Slave,  in  the  Phtlofophical  LranfaRions,-  gives  us  a 
frefher  Inflance,  in  an  Englijhman  living  at  Brijlol.  His 
Account  as  it  is  curious,  and  may  let  us  fee  a  little  how 
it  fares  with  ruminating  Animals,  vve  ffiall  here  add. 

4  He  begins  to  chew  his  Meat  over  again  within  a 
e  Quarter  of  an  Hour  after  Meals,  if  he  drinks  with  it  •, 
c  if  not,  fomewhat  later.  His  chewing  after  a  full 
*  Meal  Jafls  about  an  Hour  and  a  half :  And  if  he  goes 
‘  to  Bed  prefcntly  after  Meals,  he  cannot  deep  till  the 
‘  ufual  Time  of  chewing  be  over.  The  Victuals  upon 
c  the  Return,  tafte  fomewhat  more  plcafantly.than  at 
6  firft.  Bread,  Meat,  Cheefe,  and  Drink,  return  much 
4  of  fuch  Colours  as  they  would  be  or,  were  they  mixed 
4  together  in  a  Mortar.  Liquids,  as  Spoon-meat,  re- 
4  turn  to  his  Mouth  all  one  as  dry  and  folicl  Food.  The 
4  Victuals  feem  to  him  to  lie  heavy  till  they  have  palled 
4  the  fecond  chewing ;  after  that  they  pafs  clean  away. 
4  If  he  eats  Variety  of  Things,  that  which  pafTes  down 
4  firft  conics  up  again  firft.  .If  the  ruminating  Faculty 
4  chance  to  leave  him,  it  .fignifics  Sicknefs ;  and  it  is 
4  never  well  with  him  till  it  return.  Fie  is  about  20 
4  Years  of  Age,  and  was  always  thus  fince  he  can  rc- 
4  member.  His  Father  does  the  like  fometimes,  but  in 
4  fmall  Quantities.’ 

Birds  that  live  ordinarily  on  Seeds  with  a  tough  Rind, 
have  a  kind  of  Stomach  called  the  Crap  or  Gizzard , 
confiding  of  four  large  Mufcles  without-fide,  and  . a  hard 
callous  Membrane  within. — Such  as  live  on  Flcfli,  as 
Eagles,  Vultures,  (Ac.  have  only  one. 
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APPENDIX. 


Astronomical  TABLES)  referr’d  to  in  the  Firft  Volume,  ft.  igi.  of  this  Work, 


Firft  Equ  a  t  ion  of  the  apparent  Time. 

Subftraft  from  the  apparent 9  if  it  be  the 

mean  Anomaly  of  the  Sun. 
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Add  to  the  apparent  'Time ,  if  it  be  the 
mean  Anomaly  of  the  Sun. 
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Table  of  Equation  of  Days. 
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Laft  Equation  of  the  apparent  Time. 

Subfratt  from  the  apparent ,  7/  //  ^  the 

Place  of  the  Sun . 
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APPEND  I  X. 
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APPENDIX. 


f  questions  of  the  Lunar  Apoganim,  and  Eccentricities  of  the 
Orbit,  in  fuel)  Parts,  as  the  Radius  contains  100,000  of  them. 
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1 
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APPENDI  X. 

Tables  of  the  HeJiocentrick  Place  of  Mercury . 
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Logarithm. 
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18 
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21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
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28 
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9 

9 

10 
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*7 

18 

19 

to 
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21 
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23 

24 
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26 

27 
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3 

56 

48 
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*5 

6 
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27 
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5 
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21 

6 
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35 

x9 

4 
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*5 
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25 
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*7 
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6 
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24 

20 

21 

22 
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25 

9 

26 

27 

28 
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30 
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6 

48 
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54 

35 

17 

58 

40 

21 
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10 
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25 

30 


35 

40 

45 
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55 
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1  °|  4*  65192.1 

5  4S|  4. 65265? 

0 _ 371  4*  653369 

5  26 1  4.  654066 

°  1 1  4<  pms 

l  8  4*  6554x0 

^  0  4*  656057 

>  7  4*  6566S8 

>  13  4.  657301 

‘  *9  4*  657899 
;  23  4*  658479 

27  4-  659044 
1  29  4*  659592 


57 

5r 

46 

4l 

36 

3 1 

25 

20 

*5 

10 

5 


l3 

54 
35 

17 

o. 

43 

26 

10 

55 

40 

261 

13 

o 

48 

37 

26 1 

I7| 

8 


*3 

*9 

23 

27 

29 

31 

32 

3' 

30 

27 


4*  660123 
4-  660637 
4.  661134 

4.  661615 
4.  662081 


Mean  j 

Anom 

1 — - 

Sign.  11, 

Longit.  ^  from 
1  *  nn 


1 1 


16 

*7 

18 

>9 

20 


2! 

22 

23 

24 

2  5 


26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


Logarithm. 


6 

23 

21 

40 

6 

24 

2 

54 

,  6 

f  ^ 

24 

44 

4 

6 

l 

25 

25 

9 

6 

26 

6 

10 

6 

26 

47 

6 

55  2 


o 

5 

10 

>5 

*9 


24 

r9 

*3 

6 

58 


4.  662529 
4. 662961 
4.  663376 
4.  663775 
4. 664157 


27 

28 

28 

29 
o 


28 

8 

49 

30 

10 


5* 

32 
12 

53 

33 


l3 

54 
34 
*5 

55 


o  r 
49  1 
35  1 
18  * 

58  1 


7  35 

8  15 

8  56 

9  36 

10  16 


34  1 

8  1 

40  1 

8  2 

34  2 


59 

22 

44 

4 

21 


37  2 

53  2 

9  2 
22  2 

35  2 


48 

53 

58 

2 

7 


12 

16 

21 

2S 

30 


35 

39 

44 

48 

52 


45 

29 

x  1 

52 

32 


xo 

47 

23 

57 

.30 


1 

3 1 
o 

27 

53 


4. 667287 
4*  667474 

4. 667646 
4.  667800 
4.  667939 


4.  668060 
4.  668166 
4.  668257 
4. 668330 
4. 668388 


4« 668429 
4  668453 
4  668463 
4.  668456 
4.  668435 


% 
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Calculus  of  the  Place  of  the  Moon  in  the  Month  of  March ,  of  the  Year  P.  J.  4710. 


Years  of  Chrift 
Before  Chrift 
Remain. 
March . 


4.  S. 


Days  12. 
H.  15 
Min.  46, 


Mean  Motion  — 

Mean  Anom.  of  the  Sun 
Phyfical  Parts  S. 

Place  M.  cor.  - ■ 

Apog  fubftratt 
Mean  Anom.  •— 

Equat.  fubftratt 


Place  of  the  Equat.  in  the  Orbit 
True  Place  of  the  Sun  • 

Diftance  from  the  Sun 
Variat.  add  ' 

True  Place  in  the  Orbit 
Place  of  the  Node 
Argum.  of  Latitude 
Redudl  S. 


True  Place  in  the  Eclipt. 
True  fouthern  Lat. 


Mean  Motion  of  the  M, 


1 


5 

9 

o 

5 

4 

1 

o 

5 

11 

6 

o 

5 

1 1 

6 

o 

5 

% 

o 


10  1 1 


5 

8 


3* 

14 

25 


26 

4 

o 

25 

18 

6 

3 

?i 

20 

1 

1 

o 

21 
12 

9 

o 

21 

o 


30 

28 

ir 

>9 

36 

37 

42 
24 

*7 

% 

r 

43 

37 

5 

2 

41 

5° 


U 


2  45 


5  20  42  49 


1 9  56 


26 

7 

*5 


44 

37 

27. 

17 

18 

59 

*7 

o 

39 

21 

43 

43 

46 

16 

27 

*4 


Apog. 


j  0  '• 


// 


Node  retrog. 


12 


5  12  46 


3  29  21 


4  .  7  20  1 

,11  20  24  39 

T rue  place J)f  the  S. 

7  •  *3  4  36 

Argum,  of. the  year 

iJL._  22..  17 

Equat.  add 

4  jtS  42  18 

Place  ofthe  true  Ap. 

great.  Eccentric 

_  66850 

True  Eccentric 

56016 

Mean  -  55237 

Diff.  779 

Mean  and  great  Diff. 

1 1617 


s 

O 

/ 

// 

8 

28 

35 

35 

17 

3 

I  I 

1 5 

57 

38 

4 

0  0 

** 

0 

O 

45 

1 

36 

59 

6 

• 

O 

3 

47 

41 

1 1 

12 

9 

57 

11  20  24  39 

True  place  of  thcS. 

8  14  42 

Dill,  of  the  S.from  the 
.  Node  27  49 

Equat.  add 

11  12  37  46  ■ 

True  place  of  the 
Node  5  17  37 

Inclin.  oftheLim. 


Horary  Motion  of  the  Moon  30  31. 
Horary  Motion  of  the  Sun  2  27- 

Horary  Motion  from  the  Sun  28  4, 

1684:  60  : :  4744  :h  2  '49.  „ 

Whence  the  Time  of  the  tru6  Sizigy,  was  h  1 2 


57- 


Calculus  of  the  Place  of  the  Mobn,  at  the  Time  of  the  true  Syzygy,  A.  P.  J.  4710, 


Mean  Motion  of  the  M. 


Apog. 


// 


Year  of  Chrift 
Before  Chrift 
Remain 
March, 


2  46 


12 


4.  S, 


5  zo  42  49 


5  12  46 


IO 


II  19  56 


3  29  z  1 


j  Node  retrogr.  j 

// 

s 

O 

• 

5 

" 

*  • 

8 

28 

35  35 

4 

1  2 

l7 

22  3 

•  1 

1 

1  11 

*5 

b '  3s 

Days  12. 

H.  12. 
Min.  57. 


5 

6 


31 

35 

31 


26 

18 

18 


7  5+  3<> 
3  21 

16 


3  45 


36 


1  '35 
8 


Mean  Motion 
Mean  Anom.  of  the  Sun 
Phyfical  Parts  S. 

Place  of  the  M.  cor. 

Apog.  fubt. 

Mean  Anom. 

Equat.  fubt. 

Place  of  the  Equat.  in  the  Orbit 
True  Place  of  the  Sun 
Diftance  of  the  M.  from  the  S. 
Variat.  add  — 

True  Place  in  the  Orbit 
Node  fubt. 

Argum.  of  Lat. 

Rcduft.  fubt. 

True  Place  in  the  Eclipt. 

True  Soutli  Latit. 


5 

9 

o 

5 

4 
1 

o 

5 

1 1 

6 

% 

o 

5 
1 1 

6 

o 

5 

o 


23 

4 

o 

23 

18 

5 

3 

20 

20 

o 

o 

20 

1 2 

7 

o 

20 

o 


57 

21 

1 1 

46 

40 

5 

27 

18 

*7 

o 

o 

18 

37 

40 

1 

16 

40 


48 

40 

27 

3* 

5* 

40 

36 

44 

52 

1 

37 

45 

S6 

41 
4 


4  7  >9  *4 

11  20  .17  44 

True  place  of  thcS. 

7  12  58  30 

Argum.  of  the  year 
11  21  37 

Equat.  add. 

4  18  40  51 

True  place  of  the  Ap. 
great  Ecccnt.  66850 
True  ■  56057 
Mean  55237 

Diff.  820 

Mean  and  great  Diff. 

11617 


3  47  *9 


11  12  to  19 

11  20  17  44 

True  place  ofthe  S. 

o  8  7  25 

Dift.  of  the  S.  froitf 
the  Node 

Equat.  add.  2 7  26 
11  iz  37  45 
True  place  of  the  nod. 

5  1 7  37 

Inclinat.  of  the  Limit; 


1  <  i 


Therefore  the  apparent  Time  of  the  true  Sizy^y  in  the  Orbit,  1 2  h. 
a 6'  16",  the  Rcduftion  to  be  fubllradcd  4'  to",  then  the  apparent 
Time  of  the  letter  Diftance  of  the  Centres  12  h.  41' 6",  or  of 
March,  130,  a  little  after  12  at  Noon,  at  the  Meridian  oL London, 
but  at  the  Meridian  ofjerufalem  the  lefler  Diftance  of  the  Centres, 
was  3  h.  21'  -6"  after  Noon. 


Horizont.  parall.  of  die  M. 

- of  die  Sun  to  be  add. 

Sum.  1  — 


Of  the  Semid.  of  the  S.  to  be  fubft. 

- Semid.  of  the  Shadow, 

— . Semid.  of  the  Moon, 

Sum  of  both,  - - - - 


55  18 
o  10 

55 zi) 

16  4 

39  *4 
H  59 
54  *3 

7  37 

3  7 
10  44 

54  2  3 

40  4 

14'  59"  :  6  Dig.  14'  19",  5  Dig.  Uf  54' 
23",  1  oooo,  40' 4"  :  73672=  Colin.  42* 
33'  sr  Angle  of  lncid.  10000  :  6762  :: 
3263"  :  2206"  ss  to  the  Motion  of  the  half 
Stay  1684"  :  60' :  2206"  :  49'=  1  h.  19'  == 
to  the  Time  of  the  half  Stay  j  Angle  01  the 
feen  with  the  Kclypt.  5.  43'. 


Equat.  of  Time  to  be  added  to  die  ?• 
former,  J 

- - - to  the  latter. 

Sum  to  be  fubltraft.  licrc 
Sum  of  the  Semid. 

Dift.  of  the  left’.  Centre 
Diftr. - 


14  N 
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Calculus  of  the  Place  of  die  Moon  in  the  Month  of  April,  A.  D.  i  707 . 


Mean  Motion  of  the  M. 


Radix 
Y  ears 
April 


1701. 
-  6. 
Days  5. 
Ii.  13. 
Min.  4.6. 


Mean  Motion 
Mean  Anoin.  of  the  Sun 
Pliyfical  Parts  S. 

Place  M.  cor. 

Apog.  Subft. 

Mean  Anora. 

Equat.  add. 


Place  of  the  Equat.  in  the  Orbit 
True  Place  of  the  Sun 
Diftance  from  die  Sun 
Var.  add.  — -  -■ 

True  Place  in  the  Orbit 
Nod.  Subft. 

Argum.  of  Latit.  — 

Reduft.  add.  — — - 

True  Place  in  die  Ecliptick 
True  Northern  Latitude 


Former  Equat.  add. 
Latter  Equat.  Subft. 
Equat.  here  add. 


6 

o 

6 

o 

6 

o 

5 

o 

6 

o 


Of  the  Beginning 

Middle  - 

End  - - 


Therefore  the  apparent  Time 


s 

O 

/ 

// 

10 

15 

19 

50 

2 

9 

28 

55 

•  5 

21 

45 

27 

0 

7 

8 

14 

0 

0 

25 

25 

6 

24 

7 

41 

9 

l7 

43 

4! 

0 

0 

10 

53 

6 

23 

56 

48 

7 

H 

42 

23 

1 1 

9 

H 

25 

0 

2 

21 

0 

26 
26 
o 
o 
26 
2  6 
29 
o 
26 
o 


l7 

14 

2 

o 

l7 

l9 

58 

o 

17 

o 


48 

57 

5 1 

1 

49 
1 6 

33 

o 

49 

8 

// 


7 

7 


15 

39 


0 

24 

1 1 

42 

42 

13 

40 

9 

»5 

37 

36 

1 1 
8 
o 
o 
o 


8 

4 

10 

o 

o 


iS 

r 

35 

3 

o 


20 

44 

2 

3/ 

1  ; 


:  7  23  2  s6 

i  O  26  14  57 

T rue  Place  of  the  Sun 

5  3  p  12  1 

Argum.  of  die  Year 

;  8  20  33 

Equat.  Subft. 

\7  J4  42  2  3 

True  Place  of  Apog. 
Great  Eccent.  66850 
True  '  62131 
(Mean  5523  7 

’Differ.  06894 

Mean  and  7  , 

great  Differ.  3  1  ^ 


Nod.  Rcirog. 


o 


// 


4  27  2 1.  20 


3  20 

1 

29 

5 

1 

51 

0  0 

1 

43 

0  0 

o* 

6- 

4  ••  1  • 

5 

'  9 

0  26 

*9 

1. 1 

0  26 

M 

5  7 

True  Place  of  the  Sm 

I  1  29 

55 

46 

Dill.  ofS.fr, 

.  the  Nod 

0 

O 

5 

Equat*  add. 

26 

!9 

16 

True  Place  of  Nod. 

518  o 
Inclin.  of  the  Lim. 


// 


Horary  Motion  of  the  Moon  29 

Horary  Motion  of' the  Sun  2 

Horary  Motion  of  thc  Moon  from  ? 

the  Sun  3  Z'7 

1650"  :  60'::  172:6^.  whence  the 
Difference  of  Time  to  be  fub- 
ftra&ed  64;.  and  the  Middle  of  the 
Eclipfe  happened  13H.  39'  45'' 
Horizontal  Parallax  of  the  Moon 
- - - - of  the  Sun  add. 


56 

26 

30 


Sum 

Scmid.  of  the  Sun  Subft. 
Semid.  of  the  Shadow 
Scmid.  of  the  Moon 
Sum  - 


27.  5  :  60  r :  53.  B :  1  17/5  iH.  57 
whence  the  Duration  is  3  H.  5  5'. 
the  Beginning  1 1  H.  ,j 2!  1  8" 

The  End  1  5  II.  37'  1  2" 


54 

o 

54 
16 

3S 

14 

55 


48 

10 

58 

1 

57 
5  2 
T9 


Mean 

Time 


Calculus  of  the  Place  of  the  Moon  at  the  Time  of  die  mean  Syzygy  in  the  Month  of  Aurujl,  A.  P  J.  4  285. 


Mean  Motion  of  the  M 


Y car  of  Chrift, 
Before  Chrift 


ii 

400. 

20. 

11. 


Sum  from  the  Root  S. 
Mean  Motion. 

Aug. 


D.  i 
H.  22 
'  11 

"  34 


Mean  Motion 
Mean  Anom.  of  the  Sun 
Phyfica!  Parts  add. 

Place  M.  cor. 

Apog.  Subft.  — — 

Mean  Anoin.  — 

Equat.  Subft  rail. 

Place  of  the  Equat  in  the  Orbit 
True  Place  of  the  Sun 
Diftance  from  the  Sun  — 
Variat.  Subft. 


/ 

/ 

t/ 

4 

2 

2 

A6 

5 

I 

21 

40 

4 

>3 

34 

5 

0 

9 

34 

48 

9 

24 

30 

33 

6 

• 

7 

32 

1 2 

9 

16 

34 

*9 

0 

12 

4 

42 

0 

0 

.  6 

** 

** 

0 

0 

0 

*9 

4 

6 

*7 

34 

1 

28 

8 

26 

0 

0 

9 

39 

4 

6 

27 

1  3 

1 

z4 

1 1 

47 

2 

1 2 

1  5 

26 

0 

4 

48 

14 

4 

1 

3« 

59 

4 

4 

35 

47 

1 1 

27 

3 

1 2 

0 

0 

3 

54 

4 

1 

35 

'  5 

10 

1  3 

4 

22 

5 

18 

30 

-13 

0 

0 

*i 

5* 

3° 

1 

37 

56 

0 

1 

3 

1 1 

Apog. 


// 


I  2 


5 


2 

3 


16 

3 

27 


A  5 

50 

3 1 


J5 

8 


0 


8  18  6  53 


o  24 


1  2 


0  23  43..  47 
0068 

0  0  0  3 


1  17  50  10 

4  4  35  47 

True  Place  of  the  Sun 

2  16  45  37 

Argum.  of  die  Year 

621  37 

Equat.  add. 

1  24.  1 1  47 

True  Place  of  Apog. 


Lcfs 

Mean  Eccent. 
True  Eccent. 
Dilf. 


Nod.  Ketrog. 


8 

5 

o 


28 

26 

26 


/ 

35 

3  7 

45 

*■? 

5lJ 

f5 

43 

16 

10  24  54  13 


o 

o 

o 


r  1 

o 

o 


16 


o 


A  7 
55 

i 


o 


it  19  A  3 


10 


1 3  34  3° 

4  4  35  *17 

True  Place  of  the  Sun 

5.  21  1  17 

Dill,  of  S.  from  Nod. 

o  ">0  H 
Equat.  Subft. 

10  13  A  2 z 

True  Place  of  Nod. 

5.  *7  .3-1 
Inclin.  of  the  Lim 


Mean  and  left  Diff.  — - - 

*1-  4  3  5  •!  7 

True  Place  of  the  Sun. 

*1  1  35  5  . 

True  Place  of  the  Moon  in  the  Orbit. 

Dill.  3  o  <|  2 

Horary  Motion  of  tin*  Moon  3 

Horary  Motion  of  the  Sim 
I  lotary  Motion  of  the  M .  from  the  S.  30 

Difference  of  Time  added  5  50 


•!  3^ 1 9 

5  5  ••  3  7 
44838 

1  o  ;o  > 
1  1 0 1  " 


1 

4- 


5i 
2  5 
0 


I 
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Calculus  of  the  Place  of  the  Moon  at  the  Time  of  the  true  Syzygy,  in  the  Month  pf  Augujl ,  A.  P.  J.  4283. 
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!  Mcau  Motion  of  the  M. 


Year  of  Chrift 
Before  CJirift 


t. 

400. 

20. 

11. 


Sum  from  die  Root  S. 
Mean  Motion. 

Augujl. 


Days  2 . 

H.  4. 
Min.  1 1. 


Mean  Motion 
Mean  Anom.  of  the  Sun 
Phyfical  Parts  add. 

Pi  ace  of  M.  cor.  — — 

Apog.  fubt.  . 

Mean  Anom. 

Equat.  fubt. 


Place  of  the  Equat.  in  the  Orbit 
True  Place  of  the  Sun 
Diflance  from  the  Sun 

Variat.  add  - - — - 

True  Place  in  the  Orbit 

Node  fubt.  - - 

Argum.  of  Lat.  — 

Redudt.  fubt.  - - — 


True  Place  in  the  Eclipt. 
True  Nothern  Lat. 


// 


lNod.  Ketrog. 


45 


5  i  21  40 

4  1 3  34  | 

o  g  34  48 


s 

O 

/ 

tt 

J 

O 

t 

// 

9 

12 

7 

5 

8 

28 

35 

35 

z 

16 

♦ 

45 

0 

5 

26 

45 

7 

3 

3 

50 

»5 

0 

2  6 

5° 

1 5 

2 

a 

27 

3 1 

38 

\  7 

2 

43 

2  6 

9 

24 

3° 

3; 

8 

18 

6 

53 

6 

7 

32 

12  I 

O 

24 

O 

12 

9 

29 

44 

54 

O 

23 

5° 

28 

O 

2 

1 1 

46  1 

O 

0 

1 

7 

O 

0 

% 

6 

2  j 

•1 

3 

10  24  54  13 


o  1 1 
o  o 


1 9 ' '  58 

o  32 

1 


11  20  31 


4 

1 

o 

4 

1 

2 
O 

4 

4 

o 

o 

4 

10 

5 
4 

o 


°SL__3-4 
28  28 


o 

9 

24 

1 5 

4 

4 

4 

o 

o 

4 

l3 

21 


9 

44 

8 

36 

53 

50 

SO 

o 

o 

5° 

4 

46 

2 


4  52 
o  42 


54 

17 

41 

35 

7 

z8 

48 

47 

22 

25 

o 

47 

22 

25 

3 

56 


1  17  S'  5° 

4  4  50  22 

True  Place  of  the  Sun 

2  16  58  32 

Argum.  of  the  Year 

6  16  1 7 

Equat.  add. 

1  24  8  7 

True  Place  of  Apog. 


10 

4 


1 3  33.  4 2 

4  50  z  2 


True  Place  of  the  Sun 
5  21  16  40 

Dift.  of  S.  from  Nod. 
Equat.  fub.  29  20 

10  13  24  22 

True  Place  of  Node 

5  *7  33 

Inclina.  of  the  Limit 


Mean  Eccentricity 

True  - 

Differ.  - 

Mean  and  lefs  Differ. 


55237 

4479° 

10447 

1 1617 


Therefore  the  Middle  of  the  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun,  happened  at  die  Me¬ 
ridian  of  L ondotty  Auguft  3.  (becaufe  of  die  Biffextile  Day)  4  H.  2!  53" 
in  the  Afternoon,  at  the  apparent  Time ;  and  at  Athens ,  5  H.  47'  53". 


Horary  Motion  of  the  Moon 
Horary  Motion  of  the  Sun 
Horary  Mot.  of  the  M.  from  the  S. 

Former  Equat.  fubt.  - 

Latter  add  - -  - 

Difference  here  fubt.  - - 

Rcduft.  fubt.  — - 

Mean  dift.  of  the  cent.  4  H. 

Apparent  Time  afterNoon 
Horizontal  parallax  of  the  M. 

Of  the  Sun  —  - 

Semid.  of  the  dif. 

Semid.  of  the  Moon 
Of  the  Sun 

Semid.  of  the  Pcnumb. 

Ang.  of  the  way  fecn  witli  the  Sun  5 


4 

tt 

32 

34 

2 

25 

30 

9 

6 

28 

-  9 

24 

2 

56 

4 

11 

.  2! 

53" 

S7 

*5 

0 

10 

57 

5 

*5 

24 

16 

2 

3i 

26 

5  40 

0 

1 


Calculus  of  the  Place  of  the  Moon  at  the  Time  of  the  true  Syzygy,  in  the  Month  of  May ,  A.  D.  1706. 


Mean  Motion  of  the  M. 


A.  D. 

Years. 

April. 
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Days  30. 
H.  21. 
'30. 


Mean  Motion  — 

Mean  Anom.  of  the  Sun 
Phyfical  Paris  S, 

Place  M  cor. 

Apog.  fubt. 

Mean  Anom. 

Equat  add. 

Place  of  the  Equat.  in  the  Orbit. 
True  Place  of  the  Sun 
Dill  mice  from  the  Sun 
Variat  fubt. 

True  Place  in  die  Orbit. 

Nod.  fubt.  — 

Argum.  of  Lat.  - 

RaluC't.  fubt.  - — 

Place  of  the  Moon  in  the  Eel  ip. 
True  North.  Latil. 


Horizontal  parallax  of  the  Moon 

Of  the  Sun  - 

Differ,  or  Semid.  ol  the  Dil. 
Semid.  of  the  Moon  * — 

Of  the  Sun  - - * 

Semid.  of  the  Pcnumb. 

Aim.  of  (lie  way  fecit  with  the  Sun 


10 

10 

4 

o 

o 


1 1 
o 
o 

I 

6 

6 

o 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

o 

o 

] 

o 


*5 

o 

2  I 
I  I 
O 


l9 

5 

10 

3* 

16 


18 
1 1 
o 
18 

z5 

22 

+* 

2 1 

21 

28 

2 1 

o 

2  f 
O 


50 

52 

3 

46 

28 


23 

59 

56 

29 

8 

25 

»5 

34 

32 

42 

42 

5  2 

48 

22 

3 

56 

6 

1 1 

7 

45 

1 

9 

47 

41 

34 

21 

1 3 

1 

37 

1 

10 

35 

9 

/ 

// 

61 

8 

0 

10 

60 

5« 

16 

38 

1 5 

55 

32 

33 

5 

36 

Apog. 


// 


I  I 
6 
o 
o 
o 


8 

23 

o 

o 


18 

25 

22 

5 


20 

54 

8 

51 

8 


Nod.  Rctrog. 


4  27  24  20 


6  13  12  21 

I  2  1  6  11 

True  Place  of  tlieS. 

7  05  53  50 

Argum.  of  the  Year 

10  20  21 

Equat.  add. 

6  25  32  42 

True  Place  of  Apog. 
Great  Eccent.  66850 
True  —  58894 

Mean  —  55237 

Dift.  —  03657 

Menn  and  Great 

Differ.  —  11617 


3 

o 

o 

o 


6 

6 

o 

o 


41 

21 

2 

o 


46 

l7 

47 
4 


3  >3  o;  54 

1  14  18  26 

1  ?  1  6  11 

True  Place  of  the  S. 

o  of)  47  45 

Dift.  ofS.  from  Nod. 

23  8 

Equat.  add. 

1  14  41  34 

True  Place  of  Node 

S  *7  .  44 
Inclin.  of  the  Limit. 


1 


tt 


\ 


V 

2. j 


Horary  Motion  of  the  Moon  37 

Horary  Motion  of  the  Sun  2 

Hor.  Motion  of  the  M.  from  the  Sun  35 

20 1 H"  :  60'  :  194"  5}' 

Prior.  Aqunt,  add.  — - 

Poll.  Aqunt.  fubt.  - - 

Dill*,  here  add.  * - 

Whence  the  lefs  Did.  of  the  Ccntr. 

n  |  2  ^ 

Full  Moon  Eclipt.  21  If.  36'  ^7 

Therefore  the  Middle  of  the  Eclipfe  of  tin 
Sun,  happened,  may,  10  II.  31'  23",  aftci 
Nine  in  the  Morning,  at  the  Meridian  ol 
London, 


5 

9 

4 


3* 

47 

1  c 


// 


// 


* 
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APPENDIX. 


Calculus  of  the  Time  of  the  Conjun&ion  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  in  the  Month  of  Auguft. 
A.  P.  J.  4283. 


A.  D. 

Before  Chrifi 


400 

20 

1 1 


Sum.  fubtraft.  -  — 

.Remain  -  —  - — 

Add  to  Auguft  - —  ■  — 

Motion  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun 

Complement  -  — 

Days  - —  - .  1 

Remain  —  ■  . . —  . 

Hours  - -  - -  22 

Remain  — —  —  ' 


Remain 


1 1 

// 

34 


24 

28 

10 

22 


24 

25 
*4 


42 

20 

1 3 
l7 

50 

52 


-> 

4 

26 

*9 

1 1 

6 

32 

1 1 

0 

z3 

27 

49 

0 

1 2 

1 1 

27 

0 

1 1 

16 

22 

■  0 

1 1 

10 

3° 

0 

0 

5 

52 

0 

0 

5 

35 

0 

0 

0 

*7 

0 

0 

0 

l7 

Whence  the  mean  Conjunftion  of  tile  Sun  and 
Moon  happened  A.  P.  J.  4283.  Aug.  3.  (becaufe  of 
the  Bifiextile  Day)  ioh.  1 1^',  on  die  Forenoon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Meridian  of  London  ;  but  according  to 
that  of  Athens  1 1  h.  56  ~.  in  the  mean  Time. 


Calculus  of  the  Time  of  the  Winter  Solftice,  fr0m 

Flamjlead' s  Tables  corrected. 


December  8. 
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Mean  Motion 
.Asquat.  fubtraft. 

True  Place  of  the  Sun 
Complement  — 

Days  — - -  2 

Remain  -  - 

Hours  -  1 3 

Remain  ■  »  ' 


Remain 


l5 


24 


1  J 

0 

* 

// 

9 

20 

43 

50 

1 1 

7 

5 

28 

S 

^  •? 

49 

18 

0 

0 

20 

*5 

s 

-7 

29 

3 

0 

2 

30 

57 

0 

1 

58 

*7 

0 

0 

32 

40 

0 

0 

32 

2 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3  7  40  10 

— JLJLlL. 

l  J  40  57 

A/r  8  m7  49  18 

Mean  Place  of  the  Sun 

5  20  8  2i 

Mean  Anomaly 

Therefore  the  &T 
enters  Capricorn,  De 
cemb.  1 1  o  Following 
viz.  ih.  j  ftj. 
after  Midnight. 


Right  Afcenfion  of  the  Points  of  the  Ecliptick 

of  Saturn . 


10 

1 1 

1 2 

’3 

14 

1 5 

16 


is 

*9 

20 

2 1 


24 


1  Right  Af- 

Dcgr. 

Dcgr. 

of  the 

Right  Af- 

of  the 

Right  Af- 

cenfi»n 

Kclip- 

tiek 

1 

ceufion 

Eclip¬ 
tick  1 

ccnfion 

30 


9 

10 

1 1 

1  2 

12 

r3 

1 4 

1 5 

16 

1  7 
iS 

>9 

*9 

20 

2  1 

n  -1 

z3 
2  4 

25 

26 


52 

43 

35 

26 

iS 

10 

1 

53 

44 

36 

28 

20 

1 2 

4 

56 

48 

4i 

34 

27 

20 

>3 

6 

59 

53 

47 

41 

35 
3o 

2  3 
20 


3 1 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 


57 

58 

59 

60 


27 

28 

29 

30 

30 

3 1 

32 

33 

34 

336 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 
A** 


1 5 
10 

6 

2 

58 

55 

52 

49 

46 

43 

41 

39 

38 

37 

3r 

36 

36 

37 

38 


61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 


73 

74 


79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 


86 

«7 

88 

89 

90 


J 

Calculus  of  the  Planet  round  SAturny  difeover’d  by 

Huygens . 


1657.  il&y  c 

Place  of  Saturn 
Jp  from  1  *  ^ 
Aiquin.  fubt. 


h.  ' 

9  40  London 

o  ! 

PR  2S  57 
5  032 

io  22  00 


h  from  die  yEquin.  6 
Right  Afcenfion  6 


8  32 

7  19 


Apog. 

Southern  Xnclin. 


4  29  19 

4  23 


1641. 

16 

May 

9 

9h.  40' 


Mean  Mat.  of  the  Satcllit, 

s  0 

S  29  17 

5  29  54 


9 

23 

9 


14 

1 3 

5 


Mean  Cong,  of  Sat.  4  10  42 

Apocron.  10  22  00 


Anom. 
A2quat.  fubt. 


5  18  42 

3i 


True  Long,  of  Sat.  4  10  1 1 

Apog.  4  29  19 

Rcfid.  11  io  -z 


h.  e.  before  the  Apog.  19  8 

Therefore  2  of  the  Setni- 
diameter  of  the  Ring  Wdhvard, 
and  vVo  Nortinvard. 


0  h. 

1658.  March  1  10 

1 

Place  of  SWar*  ja. 

h  from  1  *  cy»  ^ 

./Equinox  1 0 


I?  from  the  Asquin.  6 
Right  Afcenfion  6 
South  Declinat. 


16 

17 
22 

25 

22 

1 3 


2  5 
20 

00 

59 

40 

3 


iMeutj  Mot  of  thcSjtellit 


1641 

x7 

March 
i  Day 
10  H. 


29 
20 
1 2 
22 

9 


*7 

3° 

*•» 

34 

24- 


Apocron. 

Anomal. 
/Equat.  fubt. 


’.  II 

3 

49 

10 

22 

00 

0 

i  f 

49 

0 

3° 

I  I 

3 

J9 

5 

14 

40 

Apog. 


Rcfid.  5  18  39 

h.  c.  before  the  Pcrig.  11  21 

Hence  happens  1  A  of the  Semid. 
of  the  Ring,  at  the  Raft;  and  1 
at  the  South,  or  under. 
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VEonomnus,  his  Sentiment  of  Oracle,  365,  of  Luthcranifm ;  his  Harangue  to  the  Af- 
366.  fcmbly,  349. 

Affinity  in  Sacraments,  how  far  it  diffolvcs  Allantoides,  CJriincrical  Membrane  of  the  Fcc- 
Marriagc,  1032.  tus,  431. 
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Alphabets,  Chaldee,  Syriack,  Samaritan,  Ara-  j  Annulet,  in  Heraldry,  what,  115. 
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bick,  Perfian,  Turkilh,  Georgian,  Coph- 
tick,  Mufcovite,  Sclavonian,  Dutch,  Spa¬ 
nish,  Italian,  of"  Bengal,  of  the  Brama’s,  E- 
thiopick,  Tartarian;  Number  of  their  rc- 
fpeftive  Letters,  55. 

Alphabets,  when  framed  and  alter’d,  their  Ir¬ 
regularities,  according  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  ibid. 

A1  centring  Apozem,  in  Pharmacy ;  how  com- 
pofed,  S 1 3 . 

Alterative  Remedies,  in  Pharmacy,  what,  807. 

Altitude,  in  Navigation;  how  obferved  with 
the  Fore-Staff,  598. 

Altitude  of  the  Pole,  at  Sea ;  how  taken,  by 
Means  of  a  Watch,  according  to  M.  Parent's 
Method  ;  Remarks  thereupon,  599. 

Alvin,  Dutchy,  in  France  ;  when  crefted,  and 
by  whom,  616. 

Amber,  yellow,  Succinum  or  Karabe  ;  Defini¬ 
tion  thereof;  its  Origin,  Sentiment  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  Natural  ids  thereupon  ; 
its  mod  remarkable  Property  ;  Sentiment  of 
the  Peripatcticians,  and  of  Gajfcndus  there¬ 
upon,  425.  OfDcs  Cartes,  of  DeCoetlo- 
gon,  496. 

Jmbrocio  Lcrcnzetti,  a  Painter,  of  the  Roman 
School ;  his  Charafter,  and  particular  Ta¬ 
lent,  739. 

Americ  tT  Ant  bo  i/e,  Grand-IVIader  of  Malta, 
6S3. 

Amcchyft,  precious  Stone,  its  Colour,  where 
dug,  different  Sorts  thereof,  their  V aluc, 

n  -7  •> 

-  /  j* 

Amethyd,  Hieroglyphick,  Explanation  there¬ 
of  167. 

Ammian  Marcrllirr ,  his  Sentiment  on  the  Qua¬ 
lity  and  Rank  of  a  Squire,  623. 

Amnios,  one  of  the  Membranes  which  enve¬ 
lopes  the  Child  in  the  Womb  ;  Deicription 
thereof,  451. 

A  mo  n  tom,  M.  his  Sentiment  on  the  Caufes  of 
an  Earthquake,  434. 

Amphibrachis,  the  Foot  of  a  Verfc  in  Poetry, 
961. 

Amplification,  in  Rhetorick ;  Definition  and 
Examples  thereof,  1016. 

Amplification  of  Things  and  Words,  1017. 

Amplitude,  in  Navigation  ;  Definition  thereof,  | 

iff  TV  7  _  ~  C  A/1  n  ff 


Anonimous  Society,  Definition  thereof,  1065. 
Antecedent,  in  Logick;  Definition  thereof, 

333. 

Antibacchius,  Foot  of  a  Verfe,  in  Poetry,  961. 
Anthem,  in  Mufick ;  Signification  thereof, 

538- 

Antbropomorpbitcs ,  Hcreticks ;  their  Errors, 
i  58. 

Antiepileptick  Elixir,  in  Pharmacy  ;  its  Vir¬ 
tues,  865. 

Antimony,  in  Minerals,  Definition  thereof, 
Explanation  of  the  Definition  ;  where  found, 
how  found,  its  firft  Preparation  and  Ufes; 
Sentiment  of  the  Chymids  thereupon,  493. 
Antinephrctick  Potion,  in  Pharmacy  ;  Prepa¬ 
ration,  Virtues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  815. 
Antique,  in  Painting ;  how  to  be  imitated, 

742- 

Antique  Painting  of  a  Wedding  in  the  Aido- 
brandinc  Vineyard  at  Rome;  Defcription 
and  Tadc  thereof,  757. 

Antithcfis,  in  Rhetorick  ;  Definition  and  Ex¬ 
amples  thereof,  1012. 

Antonomafy,  Figure,  in  Rhetorick ;  Definition 
and  Examples  thereof,  1014. 

Antony  Fluviano, Grand-Matter  of  Malta,  6S3. 
Antony  of  Medina,  a  Painter  of  the  Roman 
School,  the  firft  Italian  who  painted  in  Oil  ; 
his  Charafter  and  particular  Talent,  760. 
Antony  Corngio ,  a  Painter,  of  the  School  of 
Lombardy  ;  his  Char  after  and  particular 
Talent,  774. 

-  Remarks  on  his  Works,  773. 

Antony  Vandyke ,  a  Painter,  of  the  Flcmifh 
School  ;  his  Characlcr,  and  particular  Ta¬ 
lent,  784. 

Remarks  on  his  Works,  785. 


and 


Apelles,  Marcion’s  Difciple,  and  Hcrefiarch; 
his  Errors,  134. 

Apelles,  Painter  ;  his  Strength  of  Genius,  Cor- 
reftnefs,  grand  Tafte  ;  ins  Means  to  know 
the  Publick’s  Opinion  ;  painted  often  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  758. 

Aperitive,  Emulfion,  in  Pliarmncy  ;  Prepara¬ 
tion,  Virtues,  and  Dofes  thereof.  Si 4. 
Aperitive  Tizanc,  in  Pharmacy  ;  Preparation, 

. .  - . - . — . .  '•  •«««.  Dofc.s  th“cof' Slz-  _  r  ... 

Eadern,  Wcdcrn,  Northern,  Southern,  Mag- j  Aphaircfis,  Figure,  m  Grammar;  Definition 

thereof,  76. 

Aphts,  Ulcers,  or  Cankers  of  tlic  Mouth  of 
new-born  Children ;  Caufes,  Symptoms,  and 
Cure  thereof,  484. 

Apobatcrion,  in  Poetry ;  what,  962. 

Apocope,  Figure,  in  Grammar,  Definition 
thereof,  76. 

Apogiatnra,  Term  of  Mufick ;  Signification 
thereof,  538. 


tion.  Virtues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  g 
Aqua  Apopleftica  ;  Preparation,  Vim,"' 
Dofes  thereof,  86 1.  ^  and 

Aqua  A  jib  mat  ha  ;  Preparation,  Virtuc- 
Dofes  thereof,  863. 

Aqua  capoA s  qmrc.rtani  ;  Preparation,  Yjnu.r 

a r.d  Doles  thereof,  861.  e£> 

Aqua  Car ji:in at i-va ;  Preparation,  Vim,,..  , 

Dofes  thereof,  ibid.  5>  a:;d 

Aqua  Crjiarci  ;  Preparation  and  Virtues  th'-e 

Aqua  C-.pb  alien  Catroli  quint i  ;  Preparation  1 
Virtues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid.  u  ^ 


j 

*  j 


j  • 

ir- 


ncucal,  59^* 

Anagogick  Scnfe  of  the  Scripture,  in  Theolo¬ 
gy  ;  Definition  thereof,  10S3. 

Anapeft,  the  Foot  of  a  Verfe  in  Poetry,  961. 

Analarca,  a  Kind  of  Dropfy,  in  Phyfick  ;  Cau¬ 
fes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure  thereof,  932. 

Anchor,  Hieroglyphick  ;  Explication  thereof, 

168. 

Anchored,  Term  of  Heraldry;  Explanation 

thereof,  120.  1  Apollinaris,  Hcrefiarch,  138. 

Andatc  Term  of  Mufick  ;  Signification  there-  ]  Apollinari/s.  Hcreticks;  their  Errors,  ibid. 


of,  338. 

Andrew  Carlo/ ad,  Luther's  Difciple  ;  his  IIi- 
ilorv  and  Dogma’s,  339,  330. 

Andrt w  Plantcignc,  Painter,  of  the  Roman 
Scliool  ;  liis  Hidory,  Charafter,  particular 
Talent,  and  belt  Pieces ;  Remarks  thereup¬ 
on,  761. 

Audi  eat'  Orgognin,  Painter,  of  the  Roman 
School  ;  his  Charafter  and  particular  Talent, 

739,  760  t 

Audi;  :u  O /binder,  a  Confcflionid  ;  his  Dog¬ 


ma's,  158. 


Andrew  Patti,  of  Florence  ;  a  Painter,  of  the 


Apollo ,  in  Painting  ;  how  painted,  757. 

Apoplexy,  Caufes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure  there¬ 
of,  9 1 7- 

Apodrophc,  in  Grammar;  Definition  there¬ 
of,  76. 

Apodrophc,  Figure,  in  Rhetorick  ;  Definition 
and  Examples  thereof,  1013. 

Apothcofis,  in  Mythology,  what,  550.  that 
of  Jefus  Clirid,  propofed  by  Tiberius  ;  that 
of  Claudius  ridiculed  by  Seneca  ;  Ceremonies 
thereof,  as  related  by  Herodinn,  ibid. 

Apotheoiis,  called  all'o  Confecration,  how  re- 
prefenled  on  Medals,  ibid. 


Roman  School  ;  his  Charafter,  and  particu-  Apotane,  Term  of  Mufick  ;  Signification  there- 


lar  Talent,  739. 


of,  538. 


Oplickr.,  ibid. 

’I'heory  thereof,  according  to  Alha- 


Audreav  Vcnocbh,  a  Painter,  of  the  Roman  Apozem,  in  Pharmacy ;  Definition  and  Prcpa- 

School ;  his  Charafter  and  particular  Talent,  ration  thereof,  76. 

Apparent  Magnitude,  in  Opticks  ;  Definition 

A':d>  r-.v  Bof-Ai,  a  Painter,  of  tlie  Roman  thereof,  634. 

School:  his  J’orcficht  of  the  clair-obfcure  Apparent  Magnitudes  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  in 

&  ✓  \  « _1  .  •  >  «  / 
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Aiwonietcr,  in  Pncuinaticks ;  Mcchanlfm  there¬ 
of,  938. 

■ -  Application  of  that  Median ifm,  959- 

- - —  invented  by  Wollius  and  d’Olembray, 

9  s  9- 

Amt  tic  Clermont,  (irand  Matter  of  Malta,  683. 

Angels,  in  Heraldry,  how  blazon’d,  113. 

Angle,  in  Surveying  ;  how  taken  with  a  Semi- 

ij  1  t  U> 

cucle,  1079 


nt.ni,  Vitel/io,  Kepler,  Peek  am,  Roger  Ji.idon, 
IVallif,  Des  Cartes,  Father  Goyr ,  Gajjt  ndus, 

&C.  63S. 

Appearance,  in  the  Common  Pleas,  Ilittory 
‘thereof,  310. 

Application  of  the  Weight,  or  Power,  to  the 
Lever,  in  Mechanicks,  375. 

April ,  Month,  in  Painting  ;  how  painted,  732. 
with  the  plain  'fable,  confider’d  as  a  Aqua  a/jintbii  Poutici  ;  Preparation,  Virtues, 


Aqua  Contra  Vermes  ;  Preparation,  Yimv-*  1 
Dofes  thereof,  ibid.  '  a,<d 

Aqua  contra  a, -dor  cm  Ur  inn:  ;  Preparation  V 
Cues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid.  ’  lr~ 

Aqua  dim  inn  ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and  Dr  A 
thereof,  80z.  15 

Aqua  tqiM/nica',  Preparation,  Virtue*  1 
Dofes  thereof,  864.  ’  ‘llld 

Aqua  hyp  trie  a  fabric!  ;  Preparation,  Virtue 
and  Dofes  thereof,  86 1 .  "* 

Aqua  impt rial/s  ;  Preparation.  Virtues  . 
Dofes  thereof,  S60.  ’  ‘‘ 1 

Aqua  l act  is  Alexiteria  ;  Preparation,  Vim,™ 
and  Dofes  thereof,  864.  5 

qua  Lamenduhv  comfojh  a  ;  Preparation  A 
tucs  and  Dofes  thereof,  865.  * 

Aqua  limactur.  magifiralis ;  Virtues  thereof  , 

Aqua  snirapJ/Js ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and  Loks 
thereof,  86  1 . 

Aqua  r.i  pare  tic  a.  ;  Preparation,  Virtues  and 
Dofes  thereof,  S63.  ’ 

Aqua  Ocularis  interna  ;  Preparation  and  Vir¬ 
tues  thereof,  864. 

Aqua  Paralytica  ;  Preparation,  Virtues-  t 

Dofes  tliircof,  S6i.  ’  a,lJ 

Aqua  Put  or  alls ;  Preparation,  A-'irtues  and 

Dofes  thereof,  862. 

Aqua  Tberiaca/is  ;  Preparation,  Virtues  an,? 
Dofes  thereof,  860.  ’ 

Aqua  miridis  cor  re  A  a  ;  Preparation  and  Virlies 
thereof,  864. 

Aqua  mi  fa-  mu  Her  urn  ;  Preparation,  Virtues 
and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

Aquih  ian  Law  j  by  whom  inilituted  ;  Chiefs 
thereof,  293. 

Aquih  ins,  Mythologid ;  his  Sentiment  oi  the 
domedick  Laws,  548. 

A  rabid  Language,  in  Grammar ;  Copioufuefs 
thereof,  77. 

Archimedes,  his  Sentiment  on  the  Burthen  of  a 
Ship,  594. 

Architrave  over  the  Tillar  Tranfom,  in  Naval 
Architefture  ;  Dinicnfions  thereof,  578. 

Archoutids ,  Hcreticks;  their  Errors,  133. 

Arch-Pump,  in  Naval  Architefture  ;  Dhnen- 
fions  thereof,  577. 

Ardent,  or  burning  Fevers,  in  Phyfick  ;  Caufes, 
Prognodick,  and  Cure  thereof,  927. 

Ant  in,  Guido;  his  Sydem  of  Mufick  ;  Expli¬ 
cation  thereof;  Remarks  thereupon,  312. 

Argent,  a  Metal,  in  Heraldry  ;  how  blazon'd, 
108. 

Argument,  in  Rhetorick;  Divifion  thereof  in¬ 
to  artificial  or  intiinfick,  and  inartificial,  or 
cxtrinfick,  1007. 

Argument,  by  F.tyn.ology,  in  Logick ;  Defi¬ 
nition  thereof,  333. 

Argumentation,  in  Logick  ;  its  Definition,  333. 

— I - - —  feven  Species  thereof,  334. 

Arittocracy,  Form  of  Government ;  ilittory 
Thereof,  31. 

A>;iJioxrnes,  h is  Sentiment  on  the  Motion  of  the 
Voice  in  Mufick,  530. 

Aritts ,  Hcrefiarch,  137. 

Armed,  Tam  of  Heraldry  ;  Signification  there¬ 
of,  1  20. 

Armenian  Bole,  in  Minerals  ;  its  Virtues  300. 

Armenian  Stone;  Definition  thereof,  its  Co¬ 
lour,  where  found,  Sentiment  of  Boerhaaic 
thereupon  ;  its  Ufes,  495. 

Armininm,  a  Seft,  their  Dogma’s,  139. 

Arminius,  Hcrefiarch ;  his  Errors,  ibid . 

Arms,  in  Heraldry,  127. 

-  of  the  King  of  France;  how  blazoned, 

Id  of  the  King  of  England  ;  how  bb‘* 


Theodolite,  107^. 


and  Dofes  thereof,  863. 


w  V  |  -  /  ,  *  ft 

confuler’d  as  a  Cireumfermtor,  ibid.  Aqua  ad  Gomrih.mm  nuruhntem  ;  Preparation, 

t  1  r  1  /'•/•j 


sbtvouhm,  Dutehv,  in  f  iance  ;  when  crefted, 

it  W  4 

and  by  whom,  6 1 6. 

Animal',  in  Painting  ;  liow  charafteriz.ed,  741. 
Animals,  in  Heraldry  ;  how  blazon’d,  113. 
Aninw,  Trim  ol  lieraldry  ;  Signification  there¬ 
of,  120. 

/hmth  A  Gamed,  a  Painter,  of  the  School  of 
I  .omSard y  ;  his  Charafter  and  pailiculai  Ta¬ 
lent,  733.  Remarks  on  his  Works,  776. 
Annual  1 -eaves,  in  Natural  Ilittory,  569. 
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Virtues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

Aqua  ad  Gut furis  aflWfm  }  Preparation,  Vir¬ 
tues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

Aqua  Ant  it  o/icn  j  Preparation,  Virtues  and 
Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

Aqua  Ant  Unlit  a  \  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 
Dofes  thereof,  86 1,  862. 

,1qua  Antihdrapiiu  ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 
Doles  thereof,  863, 

Aqua  Ant  iji  or  but  it  a,  in  Pharmacy  ;  Prepara - 


zoned,  ibid.  .  ,  , 

of  the  King  of  Spain  ;  how  blazoned, 

ibid,  Mrv, 

—  of  the  King  of  Denmark  ;  how  blazon¬ 


ed,  ibid.  . . 

of  the  King  of  Sweden;  how  blazon¬ 


ed,  127,  1 28.  , 

—  „r  the  Kim:  of  Poland ;  l>ow  Wa/ou- 


ed,  128. 


--  of  the  King  ofPrufiia;  how  blazoned, 


*  hi  i 

'-d  of  ,he  Queen  of  Hungary;  how  blazon¬ 
ed,  127. 


Arms 
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.  nf  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  how  blazoned,  1  Afpirate,  in  Grammar  ;  Hiftory  thereof,  58. 

/iTCil j  •  *  t  a  r  r  1  a  o*  -.1  „  * 


128.  why  he  quarters  with  the  Arms  of  Je- 

rufalem,  ibid. 

of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany  ;  how 
blazoned,  ibid. 

of  the  Duke  of  Mantua  ;  how  blazon¬ 
ed,  ibid. 

of  the  Duke  of  Modena  ;  how  bla¬ 
zoned,  ibid. 


Afpiration,  in  Grammar;  Sign  thereof  among 
the  Greeks,  ibid. 

Afs,  Hieroglyphick  ;  Explanation  thereof,  1 6  3 . 
Affart,  in  Hunting  ;  what,  190. 

Affize,  Writ,  in  Law  ;  Definition  and  Hiftory 
thereof;  Littleton’s  Opinion  thereupon,  301. 
Affize  of  Novel  Dillcifin  ;  Definition  and  Hi- 


Back,  Hieroglyphick ;  Explication  thereof, 
161. 

Backbone,  Hieroglyphick  ;  Explication  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

Badger,  in  Hunting  j  its  different  Nantes  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Difference  of  its  Age ;  two 
Sorts  thereof  mentioned  by  M.  Tuberville, 

195.  Its  Qualities,  and  how  to  be  hunted, 

196. 


ftory  thereof,  301,  302. 

of  the  Duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia;  Affize  of  Mort  d’ An ceftorj  Definition  and  Hi-  Baglivi,  his  Remedy  for  the  Cholick,  935. 
bow  blazoned,  ibid.  ftory  thereof,  302.  •  Bagpipe,  Jnllrument  of  Mufick  of  the  Wind- 

of  the  Elector  and  Archbiffiop  ofMentz;  Affize  of  Darcin  Prefentment ;  Definition  and  Kind;  Description  thereof,  how  u  fed,  53^. 
how  blazon’d  ;  Origin  of  the  Wheel  in  that  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid.  Bajans ,  or  Greek  Clafs,  in  the  Univerfity  of 

El'cutcheon,  ibid.  Affodcs,  a  burning  Fever ;  in  Phyfick,  927.  Edinburgh;  how  govern’d,  1199. 

of  the  Elector  and  Archbiffiop  of  Co-  Allaying,  in  Refining,  Gold;  Method  thereof.  Bail,  in  Law;  Definition  thereof;  why  fo  cal- 


locme  ;  how  blazoned,  ibid. 

~  of  the  Eleftor  of  Bavaria,  how  blazon¬ 
ed  ;  Remarks  thereupon,  ibid. 

of  the  E  left  or  of  iirandeburg  ;  how  bla- 


999 


Silver;  Method  thereof,  1000. 
Tin;  Method  thereof,  ibid. 
Lead  ;  Method  thereof,  ib:d. 


led,  Difference  between  Bail,  and  Mainprife, 
by  Manwood,  3 1  o. 

Bail,  common  ;  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

Bail,  fpccial  ;  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 


zoned  ibid.  Afterifm,  in  Grammar;  Signification  thereof,  Bail-piece,  two  Sorts  thereof;  how  written, 

of  the  Eleftor  of  Saxony;  how  blazon-  76.  ibid. 

cd  ibid.  Afthma,  a  Difeafe,  in  Phyfick;  Divifion  there-  Bail  above,  and  Bnil  below  ;  what, 

’  of  the  Eieftor  Palatine  ;  how  blazoned,  of,  its  Caufcs,  Symptoms,  Prognofiick,  Bail,  how  put,  and  taken,  in  the  commonPleas, 

ibid.  Cure,  922.  3  *  7- 

of  the  Em prefs  of  Ruflia  ;  how  blazoned,  Aftrea,  in  Painting  ;  how  painted,  752.  Balafs  Ruby,  in  Lapidary;  Colours  thereof. 

Remarks  thereupon,  ibid.  Aftringent  Remedies,  in  Pharmacy;  in  how  272. 

of  the  Emperor  of  the  Turks ;  how  bla-  many  different  Manners  they  operate,  808.  Baliol  College,  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  ; 
zoned  ibid.  Aftringent  Emulfion,  in  Pharmacy;  Prcpara-  when  founded,  and  by  whom,  1191. 

of  the  Rcpublick  of  Venice;  how  bla-  tion,  and  Virtues  thereof,  814.  Ball  and  Socket,  an  Inftrument  contrived  to 

zoned  ibid.  Aftringent  Potion,  in  Pharmacy ;  Preparation  give  to  another  full  Motion  every  Way,  in 

of  the  Rcpublick  of  Genoa  ;  how  bla-  and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid.  Surveying  ;  Defcription  thereof,  1076. 

zoned  ibid.  Aftringent  foil'd  Errhina ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  Baliancc,  or  Balance,  in  Mechanicks,  Dcfini- 

of  the  Rcpublick  of  Ragufa  ;  how  bla-  and  Dofes  thereof,  816.  tion  and  Defcription  thereof,  375. 

voned  ibid.  Aftringent  Tizane  ;  Preparation  and  Virtues  Ballance,  antient,  or  Roman,  modern  ;  Media- 

of  the  Rcpublick  of  Holland  ;  how  bla-  thereof,  812.  I  nifin  of  both,  ibid. 

zoned  128.  Aftronomical  Telefcope,  in  Opticks ;  Defini-  j  Ballance,  various  Application  thereof,  375, 

of  the  Rcpublick  of  Geneva;  how  bla-  tion,  Conftruftion,  and  Theory  thereof,  3  76- 

zoned,  ibid.  65°-  I  - - deceitful ;  where  the  Fraud  conlifts, 

of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  ;  how  blazoned,  - how  (hortned,  651.  |  3  7^* 


(  - Huy  gen’s  Obfervations  thereupon,  j  Ball  aft  of  a  Ship,  in  Navigation,  how  to  beor- 

—  of  the  Canton  of  Bern;  how  blazoned,.  651,  652.  t  ,  L  ^cr’d>  .S9y  _  r  .. 

Allronomy,  in  Painting  ;  how  painted,  752.  IJSaliam,  m  Pharmacy  ;  Definition  and  JJiviuon 

of  the  Canton  of  Luccrn  ;  how  bla-  Attitude,  in  Painting,  Definition  and  Rules  thereof  into  natural  and  artificial,  871. 

zoned,  12S,  izq.  thereof,  741.  I  Balfam  to  make  Children  cut  their  Teeth  eafy  ; 

of  the  Canton  ofZuri  ;  how  blazoned,  At  to,  Term  of  Mufick;  Signification  thereof,  Preparation  thereof,  873. 

.  |  538.  Balfam  of  Arcseus;  Preparation  and  Virtues 

of  the  Canton  of  Svvitz  ;  how  blazoned.  Attorney,  in_common  Law;  their  Admiffion,  thereof,  872. 
j\ /,/  i  Duties,  Office,  308,  309.  1  Balfamum  Apoplcfticnm  reformation ,  or  the  a- 

of  the  Canton  of  Under val ;  how  bla-  Attorney  General ;  his  Office,  309.  popleftick  Balfam ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 

zoned,  ibid.  Attractive  Faculty  of  the  Magnet,  Theory  thereof,  S71. 

of  the  Canton  of  Z tig;  how  blazoned,  thereof;  Sentiment  of  Gafiendi,  Merfenus,  [ Balfamum  Angelica  reformation*  or  Balfam  of 
jfcj'  °  Whifton,  Huygens,  DesCartes,  Dc  Coetlo-  Angelico,  reformed;  Preparation  and  Vir- 

-  of  the  Canton  of  Claris  ;  how  blazoned,  gon’s  thereupon,  369.  #  I  _  tucs  thereof,  872.  . 

Auditors  of  the  Exchequer,  in  Law ;  their  Of- 1  Balfamum  Polycreftum,  or  Polychrcft:  Balfam; 

of  the  Canton  of  Basil ;  how  blazoned,  fice,  307.  Preparation  and  Virtues  thereof,  87 1. 

jlij  Auditors  of  the  Prcft,  or  Iniprcft ;  tlieir  Office,  Balfamum  Soli mani ;  or  Soliman’s  Balfam  ; 

of  the  Canton  of  Fribourg;  how  blazon-  ibid.  Preparation  and  Virtues  thereof,  872. 

cd,  ibid.  Auditors  of  the  Receipts ;  their  Office,  ibid.  Balfamum  Guidotiis  ;  or  Guido’s  Balfam ;  Pre- 

of  the  Canton  of  Solcure  ;  how  blazon-  Avelane,  Term  of  Heraldry;  Signification  partition  and  Virtues  thereof,  873. 
etj  ,  2g  thereof,  120.  *  j  Balfamum  Bezoardium,  or  Balfam  ofBczoard; 

of  the  Canton  of  Appenzel ;  how  bla-  Auguf,  Month,  in  Painting  ;  how  painted,  752. 1  Preparation  and  Virtues  thereof,  872. 
zoned,  ibid.  Auguf in  Caracci,  a  Painter,  of  the  School  of  I  Balfamum  vu/garc ,  or  vulgar  Balfam  ;  Prepa- 

Lombardy  ;  his  Character,  and  particular  ration  and  V  irtues  thereof,  ibid. 

Talent,  775.  Remarks  on  his  Works,  776.  J  Balfamum  Paralyticum,  or  Balfam  for  the  Pal- 
meat,  Dutchy,  in  France;  when,  and  by  I  fy;  Preparation  and  Virtues  thereof,  873. 
whom  crefted,  617.  |  Balfamum  Uterinum,  or  Balfam  for  the  Mala- 


- j  ------ 

of  the  great  Cham  of  Tartar/  ;  how  bla¬ 


zoned,  ibid. 

of  the  Emperor  of  China ;-  how  blazon- 1  Aumont 


cd,  ibid. 


ibid. 


of  the  Great  Mogul  ;  how  blazoned,  Aura  Scrotina ,  an  aqueous  Meteor,  in  Mcteoro-  dies  of  the  Womb;  Preparation  and  Virtues 

^  •  TT'v  /*  •  •  1  rn  1  1  r  . 


logy  ;  Definition  and  Theory  thereof,  423. 
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of  the  Sophy  of  Perfia  ;  how  blazoned,  Aurora ,  in  Painting;  how  painted,  752. 

Aufler ,  South  Wind;  how  painted,  753. 

of  the  Emperor  of  Japan  ;  how  blazon-  Auvergne,  Dutchy,  in  France  j  when,  and  by  I  Balfamum  Luc  at  ell i,  or  Lucatellus’s  Balfam; 


thereof,  ibid. 

Balfamum  Stypticum,  or  Styptick  Balfam ;  Pre¬ 
paration  and  Virtues  thereof,  874. 


cd,  ibid. 

of  the  Emperor  of  Fez  and  Morocco  ; 


how  blazoned,  ibid. 

of  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia;  how  bla¬ 


zoned,  ibid. 

Arms  ;  Remarks  upon  thofe  of  the  Sovereigns 
of  Afia  and  Afi  ica,  1  29. 

Arms,  their  Origin  ;  according  to  Favin,  Sc- 
goin,  Choricr,  Camden,  Spchnaft,  and 
others. 

— -  of  Arms  in  France,  and  England  ;  of 

hereditary  Arms  in  England,  according  to 
Canulen,  ibid. 

Anns  tiled  for  II icroglyphicks,  by  the  Greeks 
and  Lacedemonian!.,  167. 

Amonld  de'l'n.\'<  ;  Grand  Mailer  of  the  Knights 
Templar  ;  his  Hillory,  088. 

Arrache,  Term  of  Heraldry ;  Signification 
thereof,  1  20. 

Adis,  Term  of  Mufick  ;  Signification  thereof, 

53'k 

Artmmou,  Here  fi  arch  ;  his  Errorr,  135. 

Artificial  Tatle,  in  Painting;  what,  795. 

Akenfion  ofC  licit’  into  Heaven  ;  how  eflefted, 
by  what  \  iitue,  Convenicucy  thereof,  260, 
2i)I , 

A  flies,  in  Cilafi. -making  ;  what,  2. 

Aiiuliek  Style,  in  Rhetoric!;  ;  Definition  there¬ 
of,  1011. 

Afphnltiun,  or  Afphaltos,  in  Minerals  j  Defi¬ 
nition  thereof,  where  found,  its  Ufc  among 
tlie  Arabs ;  its  Virtues,  496. 


whom  erefted,  615. 

Auxiliary  Verbs,  in  Grammar;  how  diftin- 
guillicd  by  the  Abbot  Dangcau,  71 . 

Axian,  in  Metaphyfick ;  Definition  and  Rules 
thereof,  407. 

Axioms,  inLogick;  Rules  thereof,  344,  345. 

Axis  in  Pcritochio,  in  Mechanicks ;  Definition 
thereof,  takes  Place  in  tltc  Motion  of  every 
Machine,  is  to'  be  referred  to  the  Lever  of 
the  full  Kind,  377. 

Azimuth  Compafe,  in  Navigation;  Dcfcrip- 
tion  and  Ufc  thereof,  592. 

Azimuth  of  the  Sun,  in  Navigation  ;  Definition 
and  Theory  thereof,  ibid. 

Azure,  a  Colour,  in  Heraldry  ;  blazon  thereof, 
why  preferred  by  the  French  to  all  the  oilier 
Colours,  108. 


B. 


B  Letter  of  the  Alphabet,  in  Grammar  ; 
.  Definition,  Hillory,  and  Pronunciation 
*  thereof,  59. 

Raccbim ,  Foot  of  a  Vcrfe,  in  Poetry,  (J61. 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  ; 

Time  required  for  their  Admiffion,  1192. 
- of  Divinity;  Time  required  for  their 


Admiffion,  ibid. 

of  Medicine  ;  Time  required  for  their 


Admiffion,  ibid. 

Bachelors  in  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge;  their 
Adniillion,  1194. 


Preparation  and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

Balfamum  Trnnquillum ,  or  the  tranquil  Balfam 
of  the  Abbot  Rouflcau  ;  Preparation  and 
excellent  Virtues  thereof,  ibid.  Remarks 
thereupon,  875. 

Balfamum  Antipodagrium,  or  Balfam  to  cafe 
Pains  of  the  Gout;  Preparation  thereof, 
875. 

Balfamum  Ncpbritiam ,  or  Balfam  for  the  Nc- 
phriticlc  ;  Preparation  thereof,  ibid. 

Balfamum  ad  Nervorum  Pun  flu  rets,  or  Balfam 
for  the  Punfturcs  of  the  Nerves  j  Prepara¬ 
tion  thereof,  874. 

Balfamum  mirabile  Fuller! ,  or  marvellous  Bal¬ 
aam  of  Fuller ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 
thereof,  876. 

Baljamum  fulpburit ,  or  Hal  (am  of  Sulphur  ; 
Preparation  and  Virtues  thereof,  874.  Sim¬ 
ple,  or  with  Oil  of  Anifecd,  ibid. 

Balfamum  Chrifii ,  Paracel  ft ,  reformation ,  or 
reformed  Balfam  of  Chrift,  of  Pnracclfur. ; 
Preparation,  and  Virtues  thereof,  873. 

Balfamum  album ,  or  wiiitc  BaJlam  ;  Prepara¬ 
tion,  and  Virtues  thereof,  873* 

Balt  bastard  Keler,  his  Method  for  the  Propor¬ 
tions  to  be  given  to  Pieces  of  Ordnance, 
101 . 

Balt  bastard  Paeimonf  anus,  and  Bernard  Rotbe- 
nan,  ill  ft  it  ut  cd  the  Soft  of  the  Anabaptiftii, 

it;  8. 

Bandelet,  in  Heraldry ;  Signification,  and  Dif- 
polit ion  thereof,  112. 

Banneret, 
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Banneret,  Knight,  in  Nobility;  what,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Spehnan  ;  their  Hiltory,  and  Qualifi¬ 
cations,  622.  Their  Power,  according  to 
Kvoiiiart ;  and  Form  of  Creation,  623. 

Bap:ifm  of  Chriil,  in  Incarnation,  Conveniency 
thereof,  according  to  all  its  Circumltances, 

^  ^  3  ■ 

Brftijl-i  Porta,  wrote  on  Magick,  363. 

B.ycijhi  Urjini,  Grand  Mailer  of  the  Order  of 
Malta,  68 3. 

Bar,  ir.  Mufick  ;  Definition  and  life  thereof, 
538. 

Bar,  an  honourable  Ordinary,  in  Heraldry ; 
Difpofition  thereof,  120. 

Bar  Gomel,  in  Heraldry  ;  Signification  therc- 
of,  1 20. 

Barb,  a  I  lorfe,  in  Horfemanfhip  ;  its  Qualities, 
and  Value :  Mountain-barb  preferable  to 
others,  why,  172. 

Barbed,  or  Creited,  Term  of  Heraldry  ;  Sig¬ 
nification  thereof,  120. 

Barbiton,  an  Inilrument  of  Mufick,  ufed  by 
the  Romans,  531. 

Bu'illa,  Salt  thereof,  ufed  in  Glafs-making,  4. 

Bur-!c-Jhic,  Dutchy  in  France ;  when,  ar.u 
by  whom  erected,  615. 

Barometer,  in  Pncumaticks  ;  Strutture  thereof, 

9+6»  947*  .  T.r  , 

Barometers,  their  Phcenomena,  Ufcs,  and 

Theory  ;  Drs.  Beal,  and  Halley,  and  Leib¬ 
nitz’s  Remarks  thereupon,  94S,  949. 

Barometers,  Wheel,  Pendant;  Structure,  and 
Conveniency  thereof,  947. 

Baron,  in  Nobility,  Definition  thereof;  Origin 
of  the  Term,  620. 

Baron’s  Helmet,  in  Heraldry;  how  dlfpofed, 
how  furmounted,  1  1  5. 

Barons,  in  England ;  their  Rank,  and  Preroga¬ 
tives,  620. 

Barons  by  ancient  Tenure,  what;  divided,  af¬ 
ter  the  Conquell,  into  Mnjores,  and  Mi- 
nores,  ibid. 

Baronet,  Knight,  their  Dignity,  Privileges, 
Place,  623. 

Baronies ;  Hillory  thereof,  from  their  fir  ft 
Creation  till  now,  620.  * 

Baronies  belonging  to  Bilhops  in  England ; 
how  called  by  fome,  ibid. 

Baronies,  what,  according  to  Bratton,  620, 
621 . 

Barofcopc,  or  ftatical  Barometer;  Mechanifm, 
and  Ufes  thereof,  947. 

Barrel,  of  a  common  Mufket,  in  Gunneiy; 
Structure,  and  Proportions  thereof,  115. 

- - of  a  Carbine ;  Strutture,  and  Propor¬ 
tions  thereof,  ibid. 

of  a  Miifcjuctoon  ;  Strutture,  and  Pro¬ 


portions  thereof,  ibid. 

of  a  Piftol ;  Strutture,  and  Proportions 

*4  I  .  A 


thereof,  ibid. 

Barrclet,  or  Barrulct,  in  Heraldry  ;  Significa¬ 
tion,  and  Description  thereof,  1 20. 

Earruly,  'Perm  of  Heraldry  ;  Signification 
thereof,  ibid. 

Barry,  Term  of  Heraldry  ;  Signification  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

Barry-pily,  Term  of  Heraldry;  Signification 
thereof,  /bid. 

Bartbsldm  Sibxvart^f  Tnventor  of  Gunpowder, 


103. 


Ihi’e,  a  Cannon,  in  Geometry,  its  Weight,  and 
tii.it  of  its  Ball  ;  its  Length,  as  it  obtains 
here  in  England,  84. 

Bafilick,  antient  Cannon  ;  its  Caliber,  Weight, 
mid  Length,  84. 

Bafibfl:,  Hicroglyphick,  Explication  thereof ; 
fecn  on  foine  Obelilks,  164. 

Baffoon,  In/lrumcnt  of  Mufick;  Dcfcription 
thereof,  555. 

Ballard  ( billcy,  in  Naval  Arch itettnre,  584. 

Bat,  I  Lcrnglyphick  ;  Signification  thereof,  166. 

I{.u<  h<  lor,  Knight,  their  Hiltory,  622.  Both 
Batchelor,  and  Banneret,  cwtinguithed  in 
J 'ranee,  623. 

Batteries  to  beat  in  Breach,  how  railed,  100. 

Batteries  either  for  Cannon  or  Mortals,  how 
railed,  99. 

Battering  Rani,  Jnfirumcnt  of  War  among  the 
Antien:-. ;  Dcfcription  thereof  by  Jolcphus, 
and  I’ellibii-n ;  how  managed, 

Batroon,  '!  rim  of  Heraldry  ;  Significati 
thereof,  1  zn. 

Eattoon,  and  Semi-batloon,  their  Value,  in 
Mufick,  $23. 

ILwdtl v/,  Mythologill  ;  hi*.  Sentiment  on  the 
Rife  of  the  Pantlna  among  the  Romans,  549. 

Beadles  in  the  Univei  lily  of  Oxford  ;  Squire, 
Veojnan  ;  their  Office,  j  190. 

Beagle,  a  Kind  of  Dogs,  in  Hunting;  its  Qua¬ 
lifies,  uhc  v  moll  tiled,  I  2 H ,  VVhut,  wlieji 
they  ba.k,  and  cry,  \\U). 

Bear,  in  1  Imiting  ;  it:,  Nature,  mid  Qualities  ; 
how  to  he  hunted,  and  where  hunted,  199. 


uion 


1 


Bcatifick  Villon,  in  God  and  his  Attributes  ; 
Poflibility  thereof,  how  demonllrated.  Its 
Ex  i  lie  nee,  how  proved ;  never  enjoyed  by 
any  Man  living,  fuch  as  it  is,  not  even  by 
Mofes,  and  St.  Paul,  23.  Principles  con¬ 
curring  towards  it,  ibid. 

Bcatifick  Vifion  ;  a  certain,  evident,  and  per- 
fettly  fcientifick  Knowledge,  z6. 

Beams  of  the  firil  Deck,  in  Naval  Architec¬ 
ture  ;  Dimenfions  thereof,  577.  Of  the 
fecond  Deck,  Dimenfions  thereof,  ibid.  Of 
the  upper  Deck ;  Dimenfions  thereof  ibid. 

Beavers,  in  Hunting ;  their  Nature,  Qualities  ; 

~  how,  and  where  hunted,  199. 

Beaufort ,  Dutchy,  in  France ;  when,  and  by 
whom  eretted,  617. 

Beaumont  le  Sennouois ,  Dutchy  in  Prance  ; 
when,  and  by  whom  eretted,  616. 

Becke,  Term  of  Heraldry ;  Signification  there¬ 
of,  120. 

Bee,  Flieroglyphick ;  Signification  thereof,  166. 

Belfroy,  in  Heraldry ;  how  known,  114. 

Pugardsy  and  Begbincs,  Hcreticks ;  their  Er¬ 
rors,  1  38. 

Bend,  honourable,  ordinary  in  Heraldry,  iii. 

Bend,  in  Heraldry;  Divifions  thereof,  112. 

Benedictine  Monks,  in  Orders ;  tlieir  Hillory, 

666. 

3> inediSitte  Nuns,  in  Orders ;  their  Hillory, 
673. 

Berengarivsy  Chief  of  the  Sacramentarians,  his 
Hillory,  and  Dogma’s,  157,  158. 

Bernard  dc  Tremulay ,  Grand  Mailer  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  688. 

Her rar dine  Monks,  in  Orders  ;  their  Hillory, 
667. 

Bernardine  Nuns,  in  Orders ;  their  Hillory, 
675. 

BernarcP s  Inn,  in  London ;  when,  and  by 
whom  founded,  and  to  what  Purpofe,  1195. 

Berry ,  Dutchy,  in  France;  when,  and  by 
whom  eretted,  61 5. 

Bertrand  dc  Blancfort,  Grand  Mailer  of  the 
Knights  Templar  ;  his  Flillory,  688. 

Bertrand  dc  Cmnpz. ,  Grand  Maker  of  the 
Order  of  Malta,  68z. 

Bertrand  dc  Foix ,  Grand  Mailer  of  the  Order 
of  Malta,  ibid. 

Bertrand,  M.  Archbilhop  of  Narbonne,  found¬ 
ed  a  College  of  the  fame  Name  at  Paris ; 
Hillory  thereof,  1 1  89. 

Beryl,  in  Lapidary,  Colour  thereof ;  whence 
brought ;  its  Difference  from  the  Chryfo- 
beryl,  273. 

Beryl  of  die  Antients,  what ;  Sentiment  of 
fome  Authors  thereupon,  273,  274. 

Beryl,  Jiow  found,  274. 

Bilious  Colic,  in  Phyfick ;  Caufes,  Symptoms, 
Prognollic,  and  Cure  thereof  934,  933. 

Bill  in  Chancery,  in  Law,  Definition  thereof ; 
to  whom  addreffed,  how  anfwered,  305. 

Billets,  Pieces  of  Heraldry;  Signification  there¬ 
of,  in  England,  according  to  Mackenzie, 
121. 

Bi Hetty,  Term  of  Heraldry ;  Signification 
thereof,  121. 

Bifmuth,  in  Minerals;  Nature  thereof,  493. 

Bifinuth,  artificial ;  Preparation  thereof,  494. 

Bifvllable  Words,  in  Grammar;  Hillory  there¬ 
of,  66. 

Bitter  Apozem,  in  Pharmacy  ;  Preparation 
thereof,  813. 

Bitumens,  fofr,  in  Minerals ;  Nature  thereof, 

496.  . 

Blackfmith,  his  Shop,  how  fitted ;  Dcfcription 
of  his  Forge,  1063. 

Blench,  to,  coarfe  Linncn ;  Method  thereof, 

1 207. 

Blemifii,  in  Hunting;  Signification  thereof,  189. 

Block,  great  of  the  Drifle,  in  Naval  Archi¬ 
tecture  ;  Proportions  thereof,  581. 

Blonde/,  M.  an  excellent  Engineer,  91. 

Bloody  Rain,  in  Meteorology  ;  Hillory  there 
of,  424.  Whence  it  can  proceed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Merret,  and  Piercfc,  ibid. 

Blowing  iron,  in  Glafs-making  ;  Dcfcription, 
and  LJfc  thereof,  3. 

Bibwing  Round  Glafies,  in  Glafs-making  ;  O- 
peration  thereof,  ibid. 

- Window,  or  Tnble-glafles ;  Operation 

thereof,.  4. 

— - — —  Looking  Glnffes  ;  Operation  thereof, 
.],  5.  Eirll  communicated  to  the  Englifii 
by  the  French,  5,  6. 

Blown  Bladders,  a  great  Help  in  Swimming, 
1 082. 

Boar,  wild,  in  Hunting;  its  different  Names 
accoiding  to  the  Dillerence  of  its  Age,  1 88. 
its  Nature,  Qualities,  how  to  be  hunted, 
197.  19B. 

Boats  in  Gunnery,  their  Utility  in  Sieges,  98. 

Boeva,  or  Working-Hole,  in  a  Glais-lloufc, 
Dcllripuon  nud  Ufe  thereof,  3 . 


♦ 

Bocbart,  Mythologiff  his  Sentiment  , 
Origin  of  the  Name  of  Sitinui.  in  jv? 
logy,  532.  >'tho- 

Boikau,  in  Poetry,  his  Rules  for  the  tv.  , 

069.  1  ra&%. 


for  the  Satyr,  972. 
for  the  Idylcs,  973. 


Boil’d  Silks,  in  Weaving,  Method  rW  f 

IZ05.  rcol,> 

Bollito,  in  Glafs  making,  a  Kind  of  -Com^  r 

tion  to  make  white  Glafs  with :  prc.n,Q.01' 
thereof,  3 .  Potion 

Bolller  of  the  Helm,  in  Naval  Architetture  v 
tuation  and  Dimenfion  thereof,  573,  *  bl' 

Bolus,  in  Pharmacy,  Preparation  thereof  g, 
Bomb,  in  Gunnery,  how  charged,  90.  * 
Bombardiers,  in  Gunnery,  91. 

School,  his  Hiltory,  Chat-after,  and 

lar  Talent,  739.  h  ucu' 

Binnet,  William,  founded  a  Collet  c  nr  A 
fame  Name  in  the  Univerfity  of  Pat ^ 
Bononian  Stone,  in  Opricks,  its  Natm’c’  vuj,  9' 

found,  its  Figure  and  Calcination  into’ a  pw 
phorus,  639,  640. 

66^ilofPJlorus  P^pared  of  it,  its  Ef- 

Borders,  in  Printing,  Dcfcription  thereof 

Bcrdufe,  in  Heraldry,  Definition  tiier^f 

- Simple  and  Compound,  ibid.  ’ 

Bore  of  a  Concave  Mortar,  Dimenfions  thereof 
87. 

Born,  his  Remedies  for  the  Dyfenterv  n2 , 

Boju  in  Poetry,  his  Divifion  o f  the  CataftroV 

of  a  dramatick  Poem,  96  3.  r 

- - j!115  9^jjtter  of  a  Hero,  in  Tragedy,  060 

Boutefeu,  in  Gunnery,  Definition  thereof  9g?* 

Bow-line  of  the  Fore-top  Mad,  in  Naval  Archil 
tetturc,  length  thereof,  ibid. 

Bow-line  of  the  Main-Mad,  length  thereof,  ih 

Boxborniusy  his  Sentiment  on  the  Invention  of 
Printing,  990. 

Bra£,  called  Rofetta,  in  Gunnery,  Mines  there¬ 
of,  where  found,  tot. 

Braze/t-Nofr  College,  in  the  Univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford,  when  and  by  whom  founded,  not. 
Bread  of  Munition  for  3  2000  Foot  and  1 8000 
Horfe,  Arc.  in  Gunnery,  97. 

Breeding  of  grey  Hounds,  in  Hunting,  Method 
thereof,  187,  18  8. 

Brevity,  a  Thing  requifitc  in  an  Exordium,  in 
Rhetorick,  Rules  thereof,  i0oq. 

Brienney  Dutchy,  in  France,  when  and  by 
v/hom  eretted,  616. 

Brigade  of  Artillery,  how  compofcd,  their  Du¬ 
ties,  93. 

Brigade  of  the  Park  of  Artillery,  their  Duties, 

ibid. 

Brilliant  Diamond,  how  formed,  2 1 7. 

Brife,  Term  of  Heraldry,  Signification  thereof, 
121. 

Brijfacy  Dutchy,  in  France,  when,  and  by 
whom  eretted,  617. 

Brifure,  Term  of  Heraldry,  Signification  there¬ 
of,  izr. 

Britijb ,  or  Welch  Language,  Hillory  thereof, 
80. 

Brown  Sugar,  in  Sugar-Refining,  Preparation 
thereof,  1073. 

Brunfwick,  Herald,  in  England,  when  and  by 
whom  inflitutcd,  1  3 1 . 

Buck,  in  Hunting,  its  different  Names  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Difference  of  its  Age,  how  to  be 
hunted,  193. 

Bullet,  in  Gunnery,  Definition,  and  different 
Sorts  thereof,  83. 

- hollow,  branched,  two-headed.  Chain, 

Definition  therof,  86. 

their  Weight  according  to  their  Caliber, 


86,  87. 

Bullets,  red,  when  fired,  86. 

Bunt-lines,  in  Naval  A rchi tetturc,  length  there¬ 
of,  574.  • 

Burchard  of  Shunden,  Grand-Mailer  of  the 

Teutonic  Order,  6qi.  , 

Burdens  of  the  Deck,  in  Naval  Architcauic, 

Dimenfions  thereof,  380. 

Ihtrgr/t ,  M.  one  of  the  moll  famous  Mailers  oi 

the  Sninnet  in  England,  533.  ^ 

Burial  of  Chrill,  in  Incarnation  ;  Truth,  and 

Conveniency  thereof,  257,258. 

Burfars,  in  MarHuil  College,  at  Ahrrdern  »i 

Scotland  ;  by  whom  founded,  1 1'l'l  . 

Butler,  Earl  of  Arran,  Chancellor  of  the  Unt- 
verfity  of  Oxford,  1191. 

Buttock  of  11  Ship,  i»  Naval  Architctturc ) 

Conltruttiun  thereof,  571. 


C. 


J.ettcr  of  the  Alphabet,  in  Grammar  , 
Definition,  Hillory,  and  Piommtiauou 
'  thereof,  59. 
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C  in  Mufick,  Signification  thereof,  538. 
Cabbala,  a  imfterious  Science  among  the  Jews ; 
Definition  'thereof,  its  Origin,  four  Kinds  of 

Cabbala,  z68>  269. 

Cable,  in  Naval  Architcfture,  Dimenfions  there- 

C  ab  0  fie  J  Term  of  Heraldry,  Signification  there 
of,  1 2 1 . 

Cadence,  in  Mufick,  Definition  thereof,  5  38. 
Cadence,  in  Mufick,  two  Sorts  of  it,  diitin- 
guifhed  by  M.  Bourfcau,  ibid. 

Cadence,  perfeft,  imperfeft,  broken,  with  a 
Reft,  without  a  Reft,  ibid. 

Cadences,  fimplc  and  double,  fcveral  Sorts  of 
the  laft  Kind,  ibid. 

Caducee,  Hieroglyphick,  Explication  thereof, 
164. 

Calcar,  a  Furnace  ufed  in  Glafs-making,  De- 
feription  thereof,  2. 

Caliber  Rule,  in  Gunnery,  Dcfcription  an 
Ufe  thereof,  86. 

Call,  in  Hunting,  a  Leflbn  blown  on  the  Hon 
to  comfort  the  Hounds,  1 89. 


Cataplafms,'  anodyne, .  emollient.  Preparation 
thereof,  ibid. 

Catapulta,  Machine  of  War,  among  the  An- 
tients,  Dcfcription  thereof,  106. 

Cataftrophe  of  the  Drama ;  Rules  thereof,  965 . 

Cathetus  of  Incidence,  in  Gpticks,  Definition 
thereof,  639. 

Catholicum  fimplex  reformatum,  in  Pharmacy, 
Preparation  and  Virtues  thereof,  856. 

Catholicum  duplicatum,  reformatum,  Prepara¬ 
tion  and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

Catholicum  Frambefarii,  reformatum.  Prepa¬ 
ration  and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

Catholicum  Quercetani,  Reformatum,  Prepara¬ 
tion  and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

Catholicum  pro  Clylieribus,  Reformatum,  Pre¬ 
paration  and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

Catoptrick  Siltula ;  Method  of  making  it,  639. 

Ca'valliniy  a  Painter  of  the  Roman  School,  in 
Painting,  his  particular  Talent,  759. 

Caufal  Propofitions,  in  Logic,  Rules  thereof, 

331-. 

Caufe,  in  Logic,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 


Camel,  Hieroglyphick,  Definition  thereof,  163.1  Caufe,  in  Metaphyfick,  final,  efficient,  formal, 
Camelion,  Hieroglyphick,  Signification  there- *  Tna-'*™1 


of,  166. 

Cancherizato,  Term  of  Mufick,  Signification 
thereof,  538. 


material,  406. 

Celcftial  Magick,  in  Magick,  Definition  there¬ 
of,  366. 

CZIe/tius,  Difciplc  of  Pclagius,  his  Errors,  143. 


Cannon,  in  Gunnery,  Definition  and  Dimen- 1  Cepbalians,  their  Hicroglyphicks,  Hiftory  there  - 


fions  thereof,  84. 


ofy  162. 


Cannon,  brafs,  the  Weight,  Length,  Caliber  |  Ccphalick  Potion,  in  Pharmacy  ;  Preparation 
of  thofe  antiently  call  j  of  thofe  that  obtain  |  and  Virtues  thereof,  814. 


in  England,  ibid. 

Canone  M iefo,  in  Mufick,  Signification  there- 

of,  538. 

Canone  in  Partito,  Term  of  Mufick,  Significa¬ 
tion  thereof,  538. 

Canow,  in  Naval  Architecture,  Dcfcription 
thereof,  583. 

Cap,  Hieroglyphick,  Explication  thereof,  167. 


Cephalick  Remedies,  in  Pharmacy,  Prepara¬ 
tion  and  Virtues  thereof,  808. 

Ccratum  Album,  in  Pharmacy,  Preparation  and 
Virtues  thereof,  881. 

Ccratum  a  Commotionem,  cerebri,  Prepara¬ 
tion  and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

Ccratum  Barbarum,  Preparation  and  Virtues 
thereof,  ibid. 


Capades,  in  Hat-making,  Method  of  making  Ccratum  Diapyretes,  Preparation  and  Virtues 


them,  107. 


thereof,  ibid. 


Capella,  Term  of  Mufick,  Signification  there-  Ccratum  Polychreftum,  Preparation  and  Vir- 


of,  538. 


tues  thereof,  ibid. 


Capitarie,  Galley,  in  Naval  Architecture,  what,  |  Ccrdon ,  Hcrefiarch,  his  Errors,  1 34. 

*  *  I  •  1  r  1  •  •  •  1  rt  1  • 


584. 

Capllon,  in  Naval  Architcdturc,  groat  and  lit¬ 
tle  ;  Situation  and  Dimenfions  thereof,  577. 


pu  chi  .‘is ,  a  Reformation  of  the  Order  of  St.  Ceres,  in  Painting,  how  painted,  781. 
Francis,  their  Character  and  Hiftory,  670.  Ccrintbia?:s ,  Hercticks,  their  Errors,  132. 


Carabine,  in  Gunnery,  Proportions  thereof, 
103. 

Coni  la,  anti  nt  and  modern,  a  Scft  among 
the  Jews,  their  Hiftory,  266,  267. 

Caravanlcrai,  Hofpitab,  in  Ufe  in  Turky,  De- 
fcjiption  tiicreof,  373. 

Cardinal  Winds,  in  Na\  igation,  Hiftory  there¬ 
of,  51O. 

Careening  a  Ship,  in  Naval  Architecture;  Art 
thereof,  3  8  3 . 

Carignan,  Dutch/,  in  France,  when  and  by 
whom  inllituied,  617. 


Ceremonies  obferved  in  giving  the  Habit  of  the 
Order  of  Malta,  68o,  681.  At  the  Elec¬ 
tion  of  a  grand  Mafter,  681,  682. 


Chart  of  Mercator,  in  Navigation,  how  made* 
587.  Particularities  thereof,  588.  How 
ufed,  ibid. 

Chartres ,  Dutchy  in  France,  when,  by  whom 
creeled,  616. 

Chafe,  in  Hunting,  Definition  thereof,  1 90. 

Chafe,  Frank,  Definition  thereof,  ibid: 

Chatel -Eraud,  Dutchy  in  France,  when  and 
by  whom  created,  616. 

Chateau  Tbieny,  Dutchy  ill  France,  when  and 
by  whom  erected,  ibid. 

Cbateau-rouxy  Dutchy  in  France,  when  and  by 
whom  erected,  ibid. 

Cbnulr.cs ,  Dutchy  in  France,  when  and  by 
whom  eredled,  ibid. 

Cheeky,  .an  honourable  Ordinary  in  Heraldry, 
according  to  Guillitn,  Dcfcription  and  Hi¬ 
ftory  thereof,  1 1 3. 

Chevalier  Leandt  r,  a  Painter  of  the  Venetian 
School,  his  Character  and  particular  Talent, 
774-. 

Chevalicrciles  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  their  Hi¬ 
ftory,  683,  684. 

Cbevreuft'y  Dutchy  in  France,  when  and  by 
whom  eredled,  617. 

Chevron,  an  honourable  Ordinary  in  Heraldry, 
Dcfcription  and  Hiftory  thereof,  1 1 2 . 

Chicken-Pox,  in  Midwifry,  Caufes,  Symptoms 
and  Cure  thereof,  489. 

Chief,  Piece  of  Heraldry,  Blazon  thereof,  121. 

Chiminagc,  in  Hunting,  Signification  thereof, 
190. 

Cborintbians,  their  Hicroglyphicks,  Hiftory 
thereof,  160. 

Chorus,  in  Mufick,  Signification  thereof,  529. 

Chorus  of  the  antient  Tragedy,  in  Poetry,  De¬ 
finition  and  Hiftory  thereof,  96 6.  M.  Da- 
cier’s  Remarks  thereupon,  ibid. 

Clirift’s  Pafiion  in  Incarnation,  Effects  thereof, 
256,  257. 

Chriltian  Religion,  Origin  and  Progrcfs  thereof, 
1001,  too2,  1003. 

Cbrijiopher  Sbouartsc ,  a  Painter  of  the  FIcmifh 
School,  his  Charadtcr  and  particular  Talent, 
782. 

Chronology  of  the  Grand  Matters  of  the  Order 
of  Malta,  681,  682. 

- of  the  Grand  Matters  of  the  Knights 

Templars,  68;,  688. 

of  the  Grand  Matters  of  the  Order 


Chain-Bullet,  in  Gunnery,  Dcfcription  there¬ 
of,  86. 

Chains,  Hieroglyphick,  Explication  thereof, 
168. 

Cbaliajlcs,  Herericks,  their  Errors,  1-32. 
Chamberlains  of  the  Exchequer,  their  Number 
and  Office,  307. 

Champagne ,  a  Painter  of  the  French  School,  his 
particular  Talent,  Remarks  on  his  Works, 

792, 

Chancellor,  High  of  England,  his  Office,  Pri¬ 
vileges,  Duties,  Rank,  304,  305 


of  St.  Lazare,  689. 

of  the  Grand  Mailers  of  the  Teuto¬ 


nic  Order,  691,  692. 

of  the  Grand  Matters  of  the  Order 


of  Calatrava  in  Spain,  693. 

of  the  Chief  Sovereigns  and  Knight 


of  the  Holy  Gholl  in  France,  704,  705. 

of  the  Grand  Matters  of  the  Order  0 


the  Bath  in  England,  71  3. 

of  the  Sovereign  Chiefs  and  Knights 


o  - o — 

of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  in  England,  716. 
of  the  Grand  Matters  of  the  Order 


Carline,  the  biggeil  Piece  of  Timber  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  his  Office,  Pri- 
llold  of  a  Ship,  Dimenfions  thereof,  581.  vileges.  Duties,  306. 

Carmelites,  a  religious  Order,  Hiftory  thereof,  Chancery,  a  Court,  in  Law,  Hiftory  and  Rules 


of  the  Thiftlc  in  Scotland,  721. 

of  the  Sovereign  Chiefs  and  Knights 


671,  672. 


thereof,  304: 


Carminative  Remedies,  in  Pharmacy,  Dcfini-  Chaperon,  Piece  of  Heraldry,  Dcfcription 
tion  thereof,  their  Manner  of  operating,  thereof,  12T. 


of  tlie  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  Spain, 
727. 

of  the  Grand  Matter  and  Knights  of 


809. 

t’niquafie,  Furnace  to  melt  the  Materials  for 


Chapcronnc,  Term  of  Heraldry,  Signification 
thereof,  ibid. 


;afting  Looking-glades,  Dcfcription  thereof,  Characters  of  the  Alphabet,  in  Grammar,  di- 
4.  vided  into  univerfal  and  particular,  57. 

Carriage  cf  a  Cannon  in  Gunnery,  different  Characters  of  the  Alphabet,  numeral  among 
Sort:,  thereof,  87.  the  An  dents,  Hiftory  thereof,  64. 

Carnage  of  a  Field-piece,  Dcfcription  thereof,  Characters,  Numeral  among  the  Romans,  Hi- 


the  Order  of  the  Annunciad  in  Savoy,  731, 
,7  32- 

Cimabni,  a  Painter  of  the  Roman  School,  and 
Hcftorcr  of  Painting  in  Italy,  759. 

Cinnabar,  in  Minerals,  Definition  thereof,  493. 

- -  Native,  Definition  thereof,  howdi- 

ftinguifticd  from  the  artificial  ,*  its  Ufes,  ibid. 
Artificial,  how  prepared,  Ufes  there- 


ibid. 


llory  thereof,  63. 


of,  ibid. 


Carriage  of  Pieces  for  Places,  Dcfcription  there- 1  Characters,  Numeral  of  the  Greeks,  Hiftory 


of,  ibid. 


thereof,  ibid. 


ibid. 


Carnage  for  Ship-guns,  Dcfcription  thereof,  Characters,  Numeral  of  the  French,  Hiftory 


ibid. 


thereof,  ibid. 


me 


Carriage,  a  Member  of  the  Printing -Prcft,  Dc-  Characters,  or  Types,  in  Printing,  Definition 
feription  thereof,  986.  and  Dcfcription  thereof,  985. 

Carieii.ui,  Philofophy,  Syftcm  thereof,  901.  Charity,  in  Painting,  how  painted,  752.  . 

De  Cueilogon’s  Sentiment  tJiercu  wit,  902.  Charity,  in  Theology,  Definition  and  DoCtri 

Cnrtcjicn: %  their  Sentiment  on  the  luiuan  Un- 
derttaiulint’,  412. 

CartbujU.v  Monks,  a  religious  Order,  Iliflory 
thereof,  068. 

Cartouches,  in  Gunnery,  different  Forms,  and 
Sorts  thereof,  Method  of  limiting  them,  87. 


w  w 

thereof,  J092,  1093,  1094, 

Chur  Us  I.  King  of  England,  in  Painting,  how 
painted,  751. 

Churl,  s  }' reminder >  a  Painter  of  the  Flctnidi 

School ;  his  Character  and  particular  Talent, 
782. 

Carus,  Diicale,  in  Phyfiek,  Caufes,  Symptom:.  Charles  Alphonfe  da  Frrfnoy ,  a  Painter  of  the 
and  Cure  thereof,  918.  French  School,  his  Character  and  particular 


Cajfiau ,  A ui ho i  of  the  Seini-Pelagianifm,  his 
Hiftory  and  Errors,  149,  150. 


Talent,  791.  Remarks  on  his  Works, 
79 1  *  792 


Calling  of  Cannon,  in  Gunnery,  Art  thereof,  Charles  lr  llrun,  a  Painter  of  the  French  School, 
100,  101.  his  Hiftory,  Character,  and  <  particular  Tn- 


Calling  large  I.ooUing-glafs  Plates  j  Art  there¬ 
of,  by  whom  invented,  3. 


lent,  793.  Remarks  on  his  Works,  794. 
Chart,  a  Sea-Clmrt,  three  Kinds  thereof,  5H6. 


Cflllor,  Hieroglyphick,  Explication  thereof.  Chart,  plain,  in  Navigation,  Definition  there* 
163.  of,  rejected  by  Ptolemy,  in  his  Geography, 


Cat,  Hieroglyphick,  Explication  thereof,  164. 
Ca  tap  la  fin,  mPhurmacy,  Definition  thereof,  821. 
Vol.  II, 


approved  by  o titers,  Itow  made  and  ufed, 
ibid. 


called  Vermillion,  how  prepared, 

blue.  Preparation  thereof,  ibid. 
Circle,  Hieroglyph iok,  Explication  thereof,  1 67. 

Circolo,  Term  of  Mufick,  Signification  there¬ 
of,  538. 

Circolo  Mezzo,  Term  of  Mufick,  Signification 
thereof,  538. 

Circumferentor,  Inftrumcnt  ufed  in  furveying, 
Dcfcription  and  Ufe  thereof,  1078, 

Cijlercian  Monks,  a  religious  Order,  Hiftory 
thereof,  666. 

Citterns  which  contain  the  melted  Matter  for 
calling  Looking-Glafs  Plates,  Dcfcription 
thereof,  5. 

Cittra,  Term  of  Mufick,  Signification  thereof, 
S3*- 

Civil  Law,  Definition  thereof,  zyc. 

Civil  Wars  excited  by  the  Calvimlts  in  France, 
Sketch  thereof  in  Government,  46. 

Clair  obfeure,  in  Painting,  Definition  and 
Tattc  thereof,  741.  Its  Principles  cllitblifhed 
by  Andrew  Hofcoli,  and  Otho  Venius,  742. 

Claudius  (it IU,  a  Painter  of  the  French  School, 
his  Hiftory,  Cha rafter,  ami  particular  Ta¬ 
lent*  794-  ... 
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Claudius  Vignon,  a  Painter  of  the  French  School, 
his  Cliara&er  and  particular  Talent,  792. 

Clear  and  intuitive  Vifion  of  God  ;  in  God  and 
his  Attributes ;  Poffibility  thereof,  20,  2 1 . 

Cleche,  Term  of  Heraldry,  Signification  there¬ 
of,  1  z  1 . 

Clementines ,  in  the  Canon -Law  ;  why  thus 
called,  and  by  whom  publifhed,  281. 


land  ;  their  Number,  Names,  Foundation,  ji ConfeBio  Mlcrmcs  ;  Preparation  and  v- 
Difcipline,  and  Privileges,  1198.  I  thereof,  ibid.  *  lr‘Ues 


of  the  Univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  in  j CmfeSio  Cardiaca  Co/lrgii  Lugduncn.  P 

nrl  •  tliPir  Wntnhnr  Mnmoc  RmmH 


Scotland;  their  Number,  Names,  Founda-  |  tion  and  Virtues  thereof,  85a.  repara¬ 
tion,  and  Difcipline,  1199.  JConfeftion  againft  Worms;  PrenarmS 

-  of  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  in  Virtues  tiiereof,  ibid.  015 


and 


4  L/  ^  - -  7  w 

Scotland;  their  Number,  Names,  Founda-  Confedlio  Ctphalica,  Preparation  and  V 
tion,  and  Difcipline,  1199,  1  zoo.  thereof,  ibid.  1 


mue: 


Clerk  of  the  Crown,  in  Law,  his  Office,  365.  Colobar fins,  Hcrefiarch,  his  Errors,  133.  CoufedlioPretiofa,  Preparation  and  Virtue-  h 

- in  Chancery,  their  Number  and  Office,  Colour  ofHorfee,  in  Horfemanffiip ;  different  of,  8^5.  Jthcic- 

1 bid.  Sorts  thereof,  Signs  of  a  tiood  or  bad  Confection  amiinll  MHnnrhnl,. . 


of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  their  Of¬ 


fice,  308. 


Sorts  thereof.  Signs  of  a  good  or  bad  ConfeCtion  againft  Melandiolv  1W 

Hoife,  171.  and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid.  ’’  Ration 

Colours  for  Japanning,  how  prepared,  133.  Con/edtio  hunter,  reformat  a,  Prernntm. 

Vir.™  F  auon  and 


Office 


of  the  Papers  in  the  King’s  Bench,  his  Colours,  in  Opticks,  original,  heterogeneous.  Virtues  thereof,  856. 
ice,  ibid.  Definition  of  both,  630.  Confidence,  in  Painting, 


of  tiic  Declarations  in  the  King’s-Bench,  |  Colours,  Theory  thereof,  63 1 . 
his  Office,  ibid. 

of  the  Signet  in  the  King’s-Bench,  his 


Office,  ibid. 

—  of  the  Rules  in  the  Kin 


Painting,  how  painted  -r, 

Colours,  Theory  thereof,  631.  -  Confirmation,  in  Sacraments ;  J10w  call  <  1 

Colours  of  thin  Laminte,  or  Plates ;  Definition  the  Antiems ;  by  whom  conferred  •  .  •  ^ 
and  Theory  thereof,  631,  632.  in  the  Church  of  England.  '  rcCamcd 


Office,  ibid. 

of  die  Bails  in  the  ICing’s- 


ficc,  ibid. 


of  the  Errors  in  the  King’s-Bench,  his  Coma,  Difeafe,  in  Phyfick  ;  Caufes,  Symp-  thereof,  337. 


Conjunctive  Syllogifm,  in  Logick*;  puJ„ 


Office,  ibid. 


toms,  and  Cure  thereof,  918. 


Confanguinity,  in  Sacraments ;  when  an  I™ 

of  the  Docquets  in  the  Kmg’s-Bench,  his  |  Combatant,  Term  of  Heraldry,  Signification!’  diment  to  Marriage,  1029.  mPe‘ 


Office,  ibid. 


thereof,  12 1. 


of  the  Warrants  in  the  Common-Pleas,  Comma,  in  Grammar,  Definition  and  Ufc 


his  Office,  316. 


thereof,  75. 


of  the  Eifoigns  in  the  Comm  on -Pleas,  his  Commander  of  die  Artillery,  his  Duties  in  a 


Office,  ibid. 


Siege,  98,  99. 


of  the  Outlawries  in  the  Common-Pleas,  Commander,  a  Tool  ufed  in  Hat-making; 


his  Office,  ibid. 


Defcription  and  Ufe  thereof,  106. 


of  the  Juries  indie  Common -Pleas,  his  Comedy,  in  Poetry,  Definition,  Rules,  and  Hi- 
Office,  ibid.  (lory  thereof,  969. 

— •  of  the  Treafury  in  the  Common-Pleas,  Commiffary  of  Artillery,  in  Gunnery;  his  Du- 
his  Office,  ibid.  tics  in  a  Siege,  98,  99. 

—  of  the  Errors  in  the  Common-Pleas,  his  Committees  of  tne  Houfe  of  Commons,  in 
Office,  ibid.  England;  how  regulated,  49,  50. 

of  the  King’s  Silver  in  the  Common-  Common  Mufkct,  in  Gunnery ;  Proportions 


Pleas,  his  Office,  ibid. 


thereof,  105. 


of  the  Enrolments  in  the  Common-Picas,  Common  Navigation,  in  Navigation;  Dcfini- 


his  Office,  ibid. 


nition  and  Rules  diereof,  585 

n  r  •  -x  r  * 


Clew-line  of  the  Top-gallant  of  the  Bowfprk,  Common  Sca-Compafs,  in  Navigation  ;  De¬ 
in  Naval  Architecture,  Length  thereof,  574.  feription  and  Ufe  thereof,  585. 


Confequent,  inLogick  ;  Definition  and  R„? 

.  thereof,  333.  lcs 

Confcrve,  in  Pharmacy;  Definition  thereof 

ponferve  of  Violets,  in  Pharmacy  ;  Pr„n„ 
tion  and  Virtues  thereof.  Hid  ^  ra’ 

Ct:z ;°Lvofesi  i,reparation' “d 

Ctd  Vi,°ue?Sof  ™hS' ‘ 

Ponlerve  of  the  Root  of  Enula  Campana  . 
Preparation  and  Virtues  thereof  * 

. r  i*  1  «  it  , ,  y  ••'lilt 


ibid. 


Conforvc  of  Mallow  Roots ;  Reparation  and 
Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

Confcrve  of  Juniper-berries;  Preparation  and 

Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

Confonanti,  or  Confonant  Intervals,  in  Mufick 
^  Definition  and  Rules  thereof,  5i0.  * 

Confonants,  in  Grammar;  Divifion*  thereof 
into  fimplc  and  double,  liquid  and  mire 
into  five  Clafles,  by  the  Hebrew  Gran/ 
manans,  five  French  labical  Confonant  r- 
ition  and  Confumption,  Tabes,  a  Difeafe,  in  Phyfick' 

them  ac-  Caufes,  SympLoms,  and  Cure  thereof,  024’ 
cording  to  Ariltotlc,  636.  925.  '  ^ 

Common  Cathardck,  in  PJiannacy ;  Prepara-  Contingent  Futures,  widi  Regard  to  God  two 
tion  thereof,  Remarks  thereupon,  812,  813.  Sorts  thereof,  27.  ’ 

of  the  Mizcn-Maft,  and  Mizcn-top-  j  Common  Emulfion,  in  Pharmacy  ;  Preparation  Contradi&ories  in  Metaphyfick ;  Definition 


of  the  Fore-top  Mali;  Length  thcre- 
of,  ibid. 

of  the  Fore-Mall ;  Length  thereof, 


•  >  •  / 

1 /ad. 

of  the  Main-top  Mali ;  Length  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

of  the  Main-Maft ;  Length  thereof, 


by  whom  invented,  586. 

Common  Needles,  in  Nccdlc-making;  Good- 
nefs  thereof,  613. 

Common  Vifiblcs,  in  Opticks  ;  Definition 
Theory  thereof.  Five  Kinds  of 


Gallant  ;  Length  thereof,  ibid. 


thereof,  814. 


and  Rules  thereof,  405. 

C/i ford's- Inr. ,  in  London,  when,  and  by  whom  Common,  or  Sucking-Pump,  in  Ilydraulicks  ;  I  Contradi&ory  Propoficions,  in  Logick;  Rules 
founded,  and  to  what  Purpofc,  1193.  I  Defcription  and  Ufes  thereof,  203.  thereof,  329. 

dole,  Term  of  Heraldry  ;  Signification  there-  1  Commons  of  the  Parliament  of  England;  their  Contrary  Propofitions,  inLogick;  Rules  there¬ 
of,  1 2r.  /  Hiltory,  in  Government,  49,  50.  I  of,  ibid. 

Clofcr,  Piece  of  Heraldry ;  Defcription  tJierc-  Companies  of  the  City  of  London;  Hiftory  Contufions  of  the  external  Parts  ofrhcMn- 

°f>  thereof,  54.  trice,  caufcd  by  the  Delivery ;  how  remc- 

Comparifon,  a  Figure,  in  Rhetorick  ;  Dcfini-  died,  472. 

tion,  Rules,  and  Examples  diereof,  1013.  Conventuals,  a  Branch  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Complex  Term,  in  Logick  ;  Rules  thereof,  Francis ;  their  Hillory,  6( 9. 

^  329>  330-  IConverfion,  a  Figure,  in  Rhetorick ;  Dcfini- 

Complcxion,  in  Rhetorick;  Definition,  Rules,  tion  and  Examples  thereof,  1015. 

^  and  Examples  thereof,  ibid.  Convex  Mirrours,  in  Opticks ;  Defcription  and 

CW/Ugon ,  Dey  Author  of  this  Work  ;  his  new  |  Company,  Term  of  Heraldry  ;  Signification  Hillory  thereof,  639,  640. 

thereof,  121.  Cook’s  Room,  in  Naval  Architcflurc;  Situa- 

Compofcd  Remedies,  in  Pharmacy  ;  Definition  tion,  and  Dimenfions  thereof,  577. 

ami  Preparation  thereof,  807.  Cophtiek  Language,  in  Grammar ;  Hillory 

Bocrhaavc,  on  the  general  Nature  of  Me-  Compofcd  Propofitions,  in  Logick;  different  thereof;  maintain’d  to  be  a  Mother  Tongue 
tab,  393,  391-  Sorts  diereof ;  their  Rules,  331.  hy  Kirchcr  ;  Voffius  and  Simon’s  Sentiment 

-  1 1 L  Sentiment  on  the  human  Under-  Compofing-Stick,  in  Printing ;  Defcription  and  '  thereupon,  79. 

Handing,  .jia.  Ufe  thereof,  986.  Copper,  in  Metals;  Definition,  Iliffory,  and 

- Hi,  new  Syflcin  of  the  Formation  and  Compofitor,  in  Printing  ;  Rules  of  his  Art,  987.  Purification  diereof,  396. 

:-na  of  Thunder,  419.  Compound  interval,  in  Mufick  ;  Definition  and  C 

Rules  thereof,  370. 


Cloth,  in  Weaving;  Art  of  Weaving  it,  1200, 

1  201 . 

Cluny,  a  celebrated  Abbey  in  France;  Hillory 
thereof,  667. 

Codex,  in  the  civil  Law;  Hillory  thereof,  281, 

2  82. 


S)  ilem  of  the  Formation  of  Metals ;  and  his 
Refutation  of  that  of  Dr.  Woodward,  392. 
- His  Refutation  of  the  Sentiment  of 


Phanomc 

-  his  new  Syllem  of  the  Caufes  of  Earth¬ 
quake*,  433. 

His  new  Syllem  of  the  Objedl  of  Vi- 


lion,  f j 3 G. 

- j-jj  ,  nC\v  Philofophy,  90  c,  906. 

Cd/lr,  Dutchy,  in  France ;  when,  and  by 
whom  erected,  fit  7. 

Cold,  Finale,  of  Nodes ;  how  cured,  ifi.j. 
CohJ.,  Uilcafe,  in  Phyfick;  different  Sorts 

fheieol,  <}’.}. 


College'-  of  dir  Univerfity  of  Paris  ;  their  Num- 
bir,  Name,  and  Foundation,  1 1  89. 

~ . —  ol  tiie  Univerfity  of  Orleans ;  their  I  Conclufive  Conjundlion,  in  Grammar;  Defini- 


Compomid  Harmony,  in  Mufick  ;  Definition 
and  Rules  thereof,  526. 

Compound  Tenfe,  in  Grammar  ;  Ufe  thereof ; 
how  denoted  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  ;  how 
in  the  French  and  Englifii ;  three  Sorts  tliere- 
,  °r»  72- 

Conception,  falfe,  in  Midwifry  ;  .Remarks 
thereupon,  438. 

Concert,  in  Mufick ;  Definition  and  Rules 
thereof,  536. 

Concinnous  Syllem,  in  Mufick,  511. 


Number,  Nairn*  ,  and  Foundation,  1  190. 


tion  and  Ufe  thereof,  73. 


-  -  o!  the  Univerfity  of  Angicrs  ;  their  Conclufion,  inLogick;  Rules  tiiereof,  333. 


Copulative  Conjunction,  in  Grammar;  Defini¬ 
tion,  and  Ufc  thereof,  73. 

Cordeliers ,  a  Branch  of  the  Order  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cis;  their  Hillory,  670. 

Cordial,  or  Cardiack Remedies,  in  Pharmacy; 
Preparation  and  Virtues  thereof,  808. 

Cordial  Potion,  in  Pharmacy  ;  Preparation  and 
Virtues  thereof,  8i.|. 

Conn  Hus  l'.nglrbert ,  a  Painter,  of  the  Memifii 
School  ;  his  Character  and  particular  Ta¬ 
lent,  7K2. 

Cornelius  Sb-uvirtz,  a  Painter,  of  the  Flcnn’fii 
School ;  his  Character  and  pm  titular  Ta¬ 
lent,  684. 

Cornelius  /Wrw/wf,  a  Painter,  of  the  Meinilh 
School ;  Jiis  Character  and  particular  Talent, 


Numb  < ,  Name.,  and  1'oundation,  1190. 

—  (A  the  Uiiivcniry  of  Oxford  ;  tlieit 


Concord,  in  Mufick,  iimple,  and  compound ;  I  683. 


Rules  thereof,  528. 


N'lul.ir,  Names,  Foundation,  Difcipline,  Concord,  in  Painting ;  how  painted,  752. 


•M  1*1  i'l.t  ilciM'S  1191. 

— .  i<Miir  Univerfity  of  Cambridge ;  their 

k  1  iv  1  .  *  i  0*  r  •  1 « 


Corm  lius  yntj'nii/if,  Jfifiiop  of  Vpres  j  Jiis  ITi- 
llory,  and  Doilrine,  209,  210. 


Conditional  Futures,  with  Regard  to  God ;  Cornu  Aminonis,  a  Stone,  in  Natural  Hiftory* 

1  .  n  I  i\  1*  •  •  .  1  1*  1  4*..  .....I 


what,  28. 


Dclcription  thereof,  where  found,  362. 


N  mnh'T ,  Name.,  Foundation  ,  Difcipline,  Conditional  Conjundlion,  in  Grammar;  Defi-  Coronet,  in  Heraldry  j  how  blazoned,  1  >3. 

-  ami  P,n  ilcgr*.,  iiij.:,  nition  and  Ufe  tiiereof,  73.  Coronet  of  a  Baron,  VifcoutU,  Junl,  Marquis, 


-  - ol  the  Univnlity  of  St.  Andrew,  in 
Scotland;  their  Number,  Names,  Founda¬ 
tion,  Diluplino,  and  Privileges,  1 197. 

of  the  Uniterfity  ofGlafgow,  inScot- 


73 

Conditional  Confcnt,  in  Sacraments ;  if  fuffi- 
cient  to  the  Validity  of  Marriage,  102B. 


Duke,  Prince,  ibid. 

of  an  Kledtor  of  the  Empire,  11  ”* 


ConjWlio  Nurco/ieti ,  in  Plmrmacy  ;  Preparation  Corrector  of  the  Prcfs,  ill  Printing  l  his  Office* 
and  Virtues  thereof,  854,  987. 


3 


Coticc, 


IN  D  E  X  to  the  Second.  Volume. 

Coticc,  or  Cotife,  £icce  of  Heraldry;  blazon!  Cryftalline  Humour  of  the  Eye,  in  Opticks;  j  Device,  or  Motto,  in  Heraldry  j  Definition  and 


thereof,  izz. 

Cotton-Paper,  in  Paper-making  5  Method  of 
making  it,  798,  799. 

Couchant,  Term  of  Heraldry  ;  Signification 
thereof,  122. 

Covenant,  in  Law;  Definition  and  Conditions 
thereof,  301. 

Covenant  between  a  LefTor  and  a  Lcflee,  ibid. 

Cough,  Difeafe,  in  Phyfick;  Caufes,  Symp¬ 
toms,  and  Cure  thereof,  925. 

Count,  in  Nobility ;  Definition  thereof ;  by 
what  Title  diftinguiflied  in  England,  618. 

Counts,  their  Right,  what  originally,  what  a- 
mong  the  Romans  in  the  Time  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  under  the  Emperors,  among  the 
Pranks  and  Germans ;  under  the  laft  of  the 
fecond  Race  of  the  Kings  of  France,  ibid. 

Counts,  their  Quality,  very  different  from  what  it 
was  antiently  ;  the  Point  of  Precedence  be¬ 
tween  them  and  Marquiflcs ;  how  created  by 
William  the  Conqueror ;  how  created  at  pre- 
fent  in  England,  6 1 9. 

- -  a  Sequel  of  their  Hiftory,  620. 

Counter -changed.  Term  of  Heraldry;  Signifi¬ 
cation  thereof,  1 2 1 . 

Counter-cheveroncd,  in  Heraldry,  Signification 
thereof,  1 1 2 . 

Counter- Company,  Term  of  Heraldry  ;  Signi¬ 
fication  thereof,  1 2 1 . 

Counter-paflant,  Term  of  Heraldry  ;  Significa¬ 
tion  thereof,  1 2 1 . 

Counter-point,  in  Mufick  ;  Definition  thereof, 
526. 

Counter-faliant,  Term  of  Heraldry ;  Significa¬ 
tion  thereof,  122. 

Counter-tripping,  Term  of  Heraldry;  Signifi- 
fication  thereof,  122. 

Couped,  Term  of  Heraldry;  Signification 
thereof,  izz. 

Couple  Clofc,  Term  of  Heraldry;  Significa¬ 
tion  thereof,  122. 

Courant,  Term  of  Heraldry;  Signification 
thereof,  ibid. 

Courantinc,  in  Pyrotcchny ;  Method  of  making 
it,  993. 

Courts  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ;  Hiftory 
thereof,  53,  34. 

Coufu,  Term  of  Heraldry ;  Signification  there¬ 
of,  122. 

Creatures,  in  what  fembluble  to  God;  Proofs 
of  that  Refemblancc,  12,  13. 

Crefcenr,  Piece  of  Heraldry;  Blazon  thereof, 
122. 

Croft,  in  Heraldry  ;  Blazon  thereof,  its  Origin 
according  to  Herodotus  ;  bore  by  the  undent 
Warriors,  117. 

Cnnitus ,  his  Sentiment  on  the  Invention  of  the 
Ilcbiew  Letters,  in  Grammar,  65. 

Crocodile,  Ilicroglyphick;  Signification  there¬ 
of,  1 66. 

Croifcrs,  a  Religious  Order;  Hiftory  thereof, 
669. 

Crofiet,  in  Heraldry ;  Signification  thereof, 

166. 

Crols,  an  honourable  Ordinary,  in  Heraldry ; 
Definition  thereof,  by  Guillim  ;  their  diffe¬ 
rent  Contents ;  when  full  ufed  in  Armories, 

1  10. 

Crofs  wided,  in  Heraldry  ;  Blazon  thereof,  Pa- 
tcc,  Palee  fitched,  Patee  on  three  Parts,  En- 
;railcd,  Potencce,  Fleury,  Vclanc,  Botone, 
Panel,  Lye.  iio,  111. 

Crofiways,  Term  of  Heraldry ;  Signification 
thereof,  122. 

Crow,  Hieroglyphick ;  Signification  thereof, 
165. 

Crown,  Hieroglyphick,  Signification  thereof, 

167. 

Crown,  in  Heraldry ;  Spaniff),  Engliffi,  French, 
Defer! ption  thereof,  1 1 6. 

Crowns,  to  whom  given  in  Antiquity;  firft 
Crowns,  Form  thereof.  Flow  tifed  by  the 

Argo  noil  id  re,  ibid. 

Crowns  of  the  Roman  Emperors ;  four  Kinds 
tiler e  of,  ibid. 

Crowns,  among  the  Romans,  dillributcd  as 
Rewards,  ibid. 

Crown,  oval ;  Dcfcription  thereof,  ibid. 

naval  ;  Dcfcription  thereof,  ibid. 

—  vallaris  j  Dcfcription  thereof,  ibid. 

—  mural ;  Dcfcription  thereof,  ibid. 

—  cividc ;  Defcription  tliercof,  ibid. 

—  triumphal ;  Dcfcription  tliercof,  ibid. 
obfidionalis ;  Dcfcription  thereof,  ib. 

— * — —  athletic!: ;  Dcfcription  tliercof,  ibid. 

Crown  of  Thorns  of  Jefua  Chriil,  ranfom’d  by 
St,  Louis,  King  of  France,  ibid. 

Crudity,  in  Phyfick ;  Definition  nnd  Signs 
tliercof,  913. 

Cryer  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  his  Of¬ 
fice,  308. 

Cryffal  (jlalfcs,  in  Glulu-making  \  how  mnde,  3.  ^ 


Definition  thereof,  625.  Pliftory  thereof,  117. 

Ct efebes's  Pump,  in  Hydraulicks;  Definition,  Dew,  in  Meteorology  ;  Theory  thereof,  423. 

and  Ufe  thereof,  205.  Diadem,  Hieroglyphick ;  Explication  thereof, 

Cuogolo,  a  Sort  of  Pibbles,  ufed  in  Glafs-  167. 

making  ;  where  found,  2.  Dialcftical  Places,  in  Logick;  what,  340. 

Cupid,  in  Painting;  how  painted,  751-  Diamond,  Hieroglyphick;  Explication  thcre- 

Currents,  in  Navigation;  Definition,  Hiftory,  of,  167. 

and  Theory  thereof,  597,  598.  Diamond,  in  Lapidary,  Art  of  cutting  them  in  - 

Curfitors  Inn,  in  London  ;  when,  and  by  whom  to  a  Brilliant/  Rofe,  Table,  270. 

founded,  1196.  —  -  ■  - their  Goodnefs  and  Beauty  how  dif- 

Cuftos  Brcvium,  in  the  Common  Pleas;  his  covered;  how  diftinguiflied  from  ocher  Stones, 
Office,  316.  while  rough;  where  found,  how  dug,  fix 

Cutaneous  Difeafes ;  different  Sorts  thereof,  938.  Mines  thereof,  271. 

Cut-water,  in  Naval  Architecture ;  Proportions  Diamonds,  factitious,  made  in  France ;  Hiftory 
thereof,  578.  _  thereof,  272. 

Cylindrical,  conical,  parabolical,  and  ellepti-  Diana,  in  Painting ;  how  painted,  731. 

cal  Mirrours,  how  prepared;  Theory  there-  Diaphorctick  Remedies,  in  Pharmacy;  Virtues 
of,  642.  .  thereof,  S07. 

Cyprefs,  Hieroglyphick  ;  Explication  thereof,  Diapre,  Term  of  Heraldry  ;  Signification  there- 
169.  of,  123. 

Cyrus,  Biftiop of  Jerufalcm,  a Monothelite ;  his  Diarrhaa,  a  Difeafe,.  in  Phyfick;  Definition, 
Hiftory  and  Errors,  154.  Cure  and  Caufes,  Symptoms,  thereof,  934* 

Diatonick  Chorus,  of  the  Syftem  of- the  An- 
D.  tients,  in  Mufick;  Tabic  thereof,  511. 

Diatonick  Genus,  in  Mufick;  Rules  thereof^ 

D  Fourth  Letter  of  the  Alphabet,  Hiftory  516. 

J  thereof,  52.  *  Dido,  in  Painting ;  how  painted,  751. 

-  Its  Signification  among  the  numeral  Cha-  Diet  of  Worms,  aflembled  on  the  Affair  of 

rafters  of  the  Anticnts,  64.  Lutheranifm  ;  Deliberations  thereof,  34S. 

D,  Majufculc,  in  Mufick ;  Ufe  thereof,  539.  -  of  Aufbourg,  on  the  fame  Affair ;  mag¬ 


nificent  Entry  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
on  that  Occafion,  357.  Deliberations  there¬ 
of  35  r»  352* 

of  Ratifbon,  aflembled  on  the  fame  Af¬ 


fair;  Deliberations  thereof,  355,  356. 
the  fecond  of  Ratifbon,  affembled  on 


Daftyle,  the  Foot  of  a  Vcrfe,  in  Poetry; 

Rules  tliercof,  961. 

Damons,  in  Mythology ;  their  Hiftory,  550. 

Dancette,  Term  of  Heraldry  ;  Signification 
thereof,  109. 

Daniel  Riccinrclli,  a  Painter  of  the  Roman 

School ;  his  Charafter  and  particular  Ta-  the  fame  Affair ;  Deliberations  thereof, 
lent,  768.  _  357>.  358- 

Daniel  Scgrey ,  a  Painter  of  the  Flemiih  School ;  Dieuretick  Remedies,  in  Pharmacy ;  Virtues 
his  Charafter  and  particular  Talent,  786.  thereof,  807. 

Dative,  a  Cafe  in  Grammar ;  Definition  and  Difference  and  Affinity  of  feveral  Languages, 
Hiftory  thereof,  69.  in  Grammar,  83. 

David,  in  Painting,  how  painted,  751.  Digeft,  in  the  Civil  Law;  Hiftory  thereof, 

David  Teniers,  a  Painter,  of  the  Flcmifh  287. 


School  ;  his  Charafter  and  particular  Ta¬ 
lent,  7S5. 

David  'Tamers,  the  Younger,  a  Painter,  of  the 
Flcmifh  School  ;  his  Charafter  and  particu¬ 
lar  Talent,  786. 

Deacons,  in  Sacraments ;  their  firft  Inftitution, 
Ordination,  Office,  1023. 

Declaration,  in  Law  ;  Definition,  and  Form 
thereof,  311. 

Declaration,  its  Defcfts,  how  remedied,  ibid. 

Declcniion,  in  Grammar ;  Definition  and  Hi¬ 
ftory  thereof,  68,  69. 

Decoftion,  in  Pharmacy  ;  Definition  thereof, 
81 1. 

-  bitter;  Preparation  and  Virtues  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

ccphalick;  Preparation  and  Virtues 


-A 

thereof,  ibid. 

cordial ;  Preparation  and  Virtues  there¬ 


of,  ibid. 

deterfive ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  812. 

fudorifick;  Preparation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  811. 

Decree  of  Gratian,  in  Law  ;  Hiftory  thereof, 
280. 

Decrees  in  Chancery;  Definition  thereof,  305. 

Decretals,  in  the  Canon  Law  ;  Hiftory  thereof, 
280. 

Deduftionc,  Term  of  Mufick;  Signification 
thereof,  539. 

Definition  of  Things,  in  Logick  ;  two  Sorts, 
nnd  Rules  thereof,  333. 

Delivery,  in  Midwifry  ;  laborious,  difficult ; 
Caufes  thereof,  456,  457. 

Deliveries  again  ft  Nature ;  whence  they  pro¬ 
ceed,  459. 

Demi,  'Perm  of  Heraldry ;  Signification  ihcrc- 

-  of,  123. 

Demi-batoon,  in  Mufick  ;  its  Value,  321. 

Dcmi-Gods,  in  Mythology;  their  Hiftory, 

549i  55°- 

Democracy,  a  Kind  of  Government;  Defini¬ 
tion  nnd  Hiftory  thereof,  68. 

Dcmonflmtive  Pronouns,  in  Grammar ;  Defi¬ 
nition  thereof,  68. 

Dcntrificlc  Remedies,  in  Pharmacy  ;  Prepara¬ 
tion  and  Virtues  tliercof,  808. 

Depart,  in  Refining  ;  Art  thereof,  998,  999. 

Derivative  Words,  in  Grammar;  what,  66. 

Dcrviz.es,  in  Mahometanifm ;  their  Charafter 
and  Hiftory,  373. 

Dn  Cartes' s  Ilypothefin  on  the  Virtues  of  the 
Magnet,  368. 

Defcription  of  Colours,  in  Painting  ;  Art  there¬ 
of,  742. 

Detail  of  the  Artillery  employed  in  a  very  fa¬ 
mous  Siege,  100. 


Digellion,  in  Phyfick  ;  Definition  thereof,  913. 

DU  fifties,  in  Mythology  ;  their  Hiftory,  349. 

Dilemma,  in  Logick ;  Definition,  Rules,  and 
Examples  thereof,  339. 

Diminution  of  the  Chief,  in  the  civil  Law, 
lefs,  middle,  and  greateft,  283. 

Di op  ban  fits  of  Alexandria,  in  Mathematicks  ; 
firft  Inventor  of  Algebra,  374. 

Dioptricks,  in  Opticks ;  Definition  and  Laws 
thereof,  643. 

Diphthong,  in  Grammar;  Definition  thereof, 
58. 

-  Greek  and  Latin;  how  pronounced, 

ibid. 

Diphthong,  diftinguiflied,  in  French  and  Eng- 
lifli ,  into  thole  with  Regard  to  the  Eye, 
and  with  Regard  to  the  Ear,  ibid. 

Diphthongs,  Engliffi ;  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

Diptotc,  in  Grammar;  what,  67. 

Difcord,  in  Mufick;  Rules  thereof,  326. 

Difeafe,  in  Phyfick ;  Definition  thereof,  970. 

Difeafes ;  their  original  Caufc,  according  to 
De  Coctlogon,  ibid. 

Difeafes  of  the  Fluids ;  Caufes  thereof,  ibid. 

Difeafes  of  the  animal  Spirits ;  Caufes  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

Difeafes  of  the  Solids;  Caufes  thereof,  91 1. 

Difeafes,  organical ;  Definition  and  Caufco 
tliercof,  ibid. 

Difeafes,  hereditary;  what,  912. 

-  endcmical ;  Definition  tliercof,  ibid. 

-  epidemical  ;  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

- chronical ;  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

Difeafes  of  the  Head;  their  Number,  Caufes, 
Symptoms,  and  Cure,  917,  918. 

Difeafes  of  the  Throat;  their  Number,  Caufes, 
Symptoms,  and  Cure,  921,  922. 

Difeafes  of  the  TJiorax  ;  their  Number,  Caufes, 
Symptoms,  and  Cure,  922,  923,  924. 

Difeafes  of  the  Abdomen ;  their  Number, 
Caufes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure,  931,  932, 

933- 

Difeafes  of  the  Extremities;  their  Number, 
Caufes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure,  936,  937, 

,938* 

Difeafes  of  the  Eyes ;  Cure  thereof,  940. 

Difinhcritance  of  Children,  in  the  civil  Law, 
Conditions  tliercof,  289. 

Disjunftive  Propofltions,  in  Logick  j  Defini¬ 
tion  and  Rules  thereof,  331. 

Diflimulaiiou,  in  Painting ;  how  painted,  752. 

Diffi nfl ion,  in  God  and  hh  Attributes,  Defi¬ 
nition  tliercof,  9. 

Diilinftion,  .formal ;  in  God  and  his  Attri¬ 
butes,  ibid. 

- - —  virtual ;  .Definition  tliercof,  ibid. 

Diilinftion,  in  Mciaphyfick  i  two  Kinds  there¬ 
of,  403. 

Diftinc-* 
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Diftin&ion,  real ;  Definition  and  Divifion  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

DiftinOftion,  adequate  ;  Definition  thereof^  404. 
Diftin&ion  of  the  Keys,  in  Mufick;  Rules 
thereof  513. 

Diterick  Bare  Tit,  a  Painter,  of  the  Flemifh 


E,  its  Signification  among  the  numeral  Charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Antients,  64. 

E,  on  the  Key  of  an  Organ,  or  Harpficliord, 
its  Signification,  539. 

Earl  Marlha!  of  England ;  his  Dignity  and  Of¬ 
fice,  in  Nobility,  619. 


School ;  his  Character  and  particular  Ta-  Earls,  in  England,  how  created,  ibid. 
lent,  781.  Earth,  how  represented,  in  Heraldry,  113. 

Divine  Eflence,  in  God  and  his  Attributes  ;  Earthquake,  in  Meteorology  ;  Definition  tiiere- 
Definition  thereof,  7.  In  what  it  confilts  of,  43 1 . 
eifentially  ;  not  placed  formally  in  the  di-  Earthquakes,  two  Kinds  thereof,  according  to 
vine  Underllanding,  8.  Arif  lode  and  Pliny ;  four  Kinds,  according 

Divine  Attributes,  Definition  thereof,  how  di-  to  Agricola,  ibid. 

vided,  how  diftinguifhed  either  between  them-  Earthquakes,  their  Caufes,  according  to  the 
felves,  or  from  the  divine  Eflence,  8,  9.  different  Sentiments  of  Authors,- 433. 


and 


ucs 


Divifion  of  Things,  in  the  civil  Law;  Hifto¬ 
ry  thereof,  283. 

Divifion,  in  Logick ;  Rules  thereof;  332. 
Divifion  of  Signs,  in  Logick,  three  Kinds 
thereof,  324. 


their  Phenomena,  Hillory  thereof. 


43£»  436. 

Eajh-r  Term,  in  Law,  when  it  begins  and  ends  ; 

the  Number  of  its  Returns,  319. 

Ebion,  Herefiarch,  his  Hiftory  and  Errors,  133. 
Divifion,  in  Rhetorick,  Definition  and  Rules  1  Ebiomtcs ,  Herecicks,  their  Hiftory  and  Errors, 


thereof,  1008. 


ibid. 


Divorce,  in  Sacraments,  legitimate  Caufes  Ecclcfiaftical  Law,  Definition  thcroof,  275. 


thereof,  1033,  1034. 


whence  taken,  279. 


Doe,  in  Hunting;  his  different  Names,  ac-  Eclogue,  in  Poetry;  Definition,  Hiftory,  and 
cording  to  the  Difference  of  his  Age,  1 86.  Rules  thereof,  974. 

Dog,  Hieroglyphic)?,  Explication  thereof,  163.  Efficacious  Grace,  in  Janfenifm;  Definition 


Dogs,  their  Maladies;  Number,  Symptoms, 
and  Cure  thereof,  189,  190. 

Dogmauck  Phyficians,  in  Phyfick,  their  Hi¬ 
ftory,  941. 

Dolphin,  Hieroglvphick,  Explication  thereof,  j  Egg,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  Definition  and  De-  |  thereof,  ibid. 


thereof,  whence  it  borrows  its  Efficacy,  does 
not  determine  the  Will  phyfically,  229. 
-  Its  Conciliation  with  the  human  Will, 


2*j  - 


Emplajirum  DiacboBtcor,  Preparation  w 
cues  thereof,  882.  'lr- 

Emplajlrum  Diacbi Ion  album.  Preparer. 
Virtues  thereof,  ibid.  011 

Emplajirum  Diacbi  Ion  de  Gumntis,  Prem«-.,v 
and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid.  ^  -,tl0n 

Emplajirum  de  Betonica ,  Preparation  w  v 
tues  thereof,  883.  ir' 

Emplajirum  Cephalic  urn,  Preparation  andV.v 
thereof,  ibid.  VlUucs 

Emplajirum  Divi ntnn,  Preparation  and  V;„ 
thereof,  ibid. 

Emplajirum  Diafnlpburh,  Preparation  and  V 
tues  thereof,  884.  ir* 

Emplajirum  Rcgium ,  Preparation  and  V;- 
thereof,  ibid.  ' irtuss 

Emplajirum  Dent  turn ,  Preparation  and  V.v 
thereof,  ibid.  ' 1Ttues 

Emplajirum  pro  Mat  rice.  Preparation  and  Vi. 
tues  thereof,  885.  1 

Emplajirum  Fcbrifugum ,  Preparation  and  V;. 
tues  thereof,  ibid.  .  Ir" 

Emption,  and  Vendition,  in  Law ,  Jjjf 
Kinds  thereof,  293.  s 

Empyema,  a  Difeafe,  in  Phyfick;  £  r, 
Symptoms,  and  Cure  thereof,  q2\  cs* 

Emulfion,  in  Pharmacy,  Definition  thereof 
814.  reot> 

— - -  common.  Preparation  and  Virtue. 

thereof,  ibid.  ucs 

aftringent.  Preparation  and  Virtues 


1 66. 


feription  thereof,  567. 


Dominican  Friars,  a  Religious  Order;  their  Hi-  Eggs,  Oliver’s  and  Bonetus's  curious  Remarks 


ftory,  671. 


on  thofe  of  Women,  568. 


Dominican  Nuns,  a  Religious  Order  ;  their  Hi-  Eggs,  how  hatched  in  Egypt,  ibid. 


ftory,  673. 


>  ,  w  j  p  .  |  Egyptians,  their  Hieroglyph icks,  160,  161. 

Dominick  Gbirlandai,  a  Painter,  of  the  Roman  Ekius,  Profeflor  of  Theology  at  Ingolftadt ; 
Scliool ;  his  Character  and  particular  Ta-  writes  again  ft  Luther,  346. 


lent,  760. 

Domhtico  Zatnpicn.  a  Painter,  of  the  School 


ElbteuJ. \  Dutchy,  in  France ;  when,  and  by 
whom  crc&ed,  616. 


of  Lombardy  ;  his  Chamber  and  particular  !  EleSluarium  Diacartbami ,  Preparation  and  Vir 
Talent,  777.  Remarks  on  his  Works,  ibid.  I  tues  thereof,  848. 


Domefday,  or  Domefday-Book,  in  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  ;  Hiftory  thereof,  307. 

Donation,  in  the  Civil  Law  ;  Definition  there¬ 
of,  2S8. 

Donation,  occafioncd  by  Death.  Between  Liv¬ 
ings.  On  Account  of  Marriage ;  Condi¬ 
tions  thereof,  ibid. 

Dorick  Mode,  in  Mufick ;  Definition  and 
Rules  thereof,  316. 

Double  Rhymes,  in  Poetry ;  Definition  there¬ 
of  thereof,  978. 

Doubting,  a  Figure,  in  Rhetorick;  Definition 
and  Rules  thereof,  1012. 

Dower,  in  I  aw,  Definition  thereof,  what  a- 
mong  the  Goths ;  five  Kinds  thereof  among 
the  Englilh,  303. 

Dower,  by  common  Law,  by  Cuftom.  ex  aj- 
J‘  :Ju  Butt  is  ;  dc  la  plus  belle  ;  three  Things 
intirle  to  a  Dower  ;  how  affigncU  at  com¬ 
mon  Law,  ibid. 

Dmco  ■vt/.ius,  in  Meteorology ;  Theory  there¬ 
of,  419. 

Drama,  in  Poelrv,  Definition,  Rules,  and  Hi- 
Itory  thereof  964,  963. 

Draperies,  in  Painting,  how  to  be  managed  ac- 
eonling  to  the  Figures,  741. 

Drift  of  a  For  eft,  in  Hunting;  Signification 
thereof,  itjo. 

Dropty,  a  Difeafe,  in  Phyfick  ;  different  Sorts 
thereof,  their  Caufes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure, 

Drought,  in  Painting  ;  Rules  thereof,  741. 

D>uid>,  in  Mythology,  their  Hiftory,  351. 

Drum,  in  Mufick,  Definition  and  Description 
thereof,  336. 

D-yadi s,  in  Mythology,  their  Hiftory,  351. 

Dryades,  in  Painting,  how  painted,  752. 

Du  Brrui! ,  a  Painter,  of  the  French  Scliool  ; 
hi.  Chamber,  and  particular  Talent,  788. 

D  ike*,  in  Nobilitv,  their  Hiftory,  613. 

Dukes,  in  England,  how  ft i led,  617. 

Duke*  j  fovcrcign  Princes  who  bear  that  Title, 

Hid. 

Dulcimer,  Inflrumcnt  of  Mufick  ;  Definition, 
and  L  (e  tlwieof,  336. 

D‘in-1  IoaiuE,  in  Hunting  j  their  Qualities, 
,s7* 

Duration,  in  Metaphyfick  ;  Definition  thereof, 

Dyfynfery,  a  Difeafe,  in  Phyfick  ;  Definition, 
C.ui f vt,  Symptom.,  and  Cure  thereof,  933, 

V  3  *>  * 

E. 

El  ifth  Fetter  of  the  Alphabet,  and  the 
1  fecond  Vowel,  how  pronounced  by  the 
Hires  •  ami  i  .a tins,  39. 

- - by  the  Englilh  and  French,  60. 

— -  whence  it6  Figure,  ibid. 


ElcSluarium  Or-vietanum,  Preparation  and  Vir¬ 
tues  thereof,  833. 

Eleeluarium  Diaju/pburis  refer  mat  tun ,  Prepara¬ 
tion  and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

ElcSluarium  Diafcordium  Fraca/lorii  reforma - 
turn ;  Preparation  and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

Eleeluarium  SaJJ'rfras  rt formation.  Preparation 
and  Virtues  thereof,  834. 

ElcSluarium  PeSlorale ,  Preparation  and  Virtues 
thereof,  833. 

ElcSluarium  Seorbuticum ,  Preparation  and  Vir¬ 
tue*  thereof,  ibid. 

EleSluarium  contra  D\Jt  nteriam  ;  Preparation 
and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

ElcSluarium  Fen  binthinatum  ;  Preparation  and 
Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

ElcSluarium  A  per  inn.  Preparation  and  Virtues 
thereof,  857. 

ElcSluarium  Anti b ydropicnm,  Prcparasion  and 
Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

ElcSluarium  Diaturhith  mineral:.  Preparation 
and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

Elixirs,  in  Pharmacy;  Definition  and  Theory 
thereof,  863. 

Elixir  proprirtatis ,  Preparation  and  Virtues 

thereof,  ibid. 

Elixir  pefi lent  talc.  Preparation  and  Virtues 
thereof,  ibid. 

Elixir  dt  tribus.  Preparation  and  Virtues  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

Elixir  ylnticpileptick ,  Preparation  and  Virtues 
thereof,  ibid. 

Elixir  Febrile ,  Preparation  and  Virtues  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

Elixir  Cdtri,  Preparation  and  Virtues  thereof, 
ibid. 

Elixir  Sincoptiaim ,  Preparation  and  Virtues 
thereof,  ibid. 

Elixir  aiitrioli  veneris,  Preparation  and  Virtues 
thereof,  ibid. 

Elixir  Nrpbrcticum,  Preparation  and  Virtues 
thereof,  ibid. 

Elixir  ldthontripticum.  Preparation  and  Virtues 
thereof,  ibid. 

Elixir  Uterinum ,  Preparation  and  Virtues 
thereof,  867. 

Eli.\  ir  „ Jntipodagri cum.  Preparation  and  Virtues 
thereof,  ibid. 

Emerald,  precious  Stone,  in  Lapidary;  Defini¬ 
tion  and  Hiftory  thereof,  273. 

Emeralds,  fcveral  of  tin  incredible  Bigncte  ; 
their  different  Value,  according  to  their  dif* 
ferent  Degrees  of  Beauty,  ibid. 

Emetick  Remedies,  in  Pharmacy ;  Theory 
thereof.  Ho 7. 

Emparlance,  in  I. aw,  Definition  thereof,  311. 

Empedocles,  iii  Painting,  how  painted,  731. 

Empiric/;],  «  Sctl  of  PJiyficians ;  (licit1  Hiftory, 

9D- 


peftoral,  Preparation  and  Virtues  there¬ 
of  ibid. 

-  cooling  and  aperitive,  PremruV™ 

Virtues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid.  ^  ‘  ’ 

Endlefs  Screw,  in  Mechanicks,  Definition  De-' 
feription,  Ufe,  and  Doctrine  thereof 

Endorfed,  Term  of  Heraldry,  Signification 
thereof,  123. 

Enharmonick,  a  Gender,  in  Mufick;  Hiftory 
thereof,  511.  * 

Engli/b,  or  Englifh  longue,  Hiftory  thereof 
80,  81,  82,  83. 

Englijb  Navigation,  Art  thereof,  611,612. 

Engrailed,  Term  of  Heraldry,  Signification 
thereof,  123. 

Ente,  Tenn  of  Heraldry,  Signification  thereof 
jbid. 

Environe,  Term  of  Heraldry,  Signification 
thereof,  ibid. 

Epathick  Epithema,  in  Pharmacy,  Preparation 

and  Virtues  thereof,  819. 

Epenthefis,  in  Grammar,  Definition  thereof. 
76. 

Epic  Poem,  in  Poetry,  Definition  thereof, 
963. 

Epic  Poem,  its  Nature  according  to  Sir  R, 
Blackmorc,  Boffn,  de  la  Motte,  ibid. 

- Its  Hiftory,  964. 

- Rules  thereof,  given  by  Boileau,  ibid. 

Epic  A&ion,  its  Unity,  in  what  it  confifts,  three 
Things  rcquilite  thereunto,  according  to 
Boflu,  964. 

- — —  Importance  thereof,  ibid. 

Epiccdion,  in  Rhetorick,  Definition  and  Rules 
thereof,  1017. 

Epicccnc,  in  Grammar,  Definition  thereof,  6 S. 
E pi cu recent  Philofopliy,  Syllem  thereof,  896. 

- Explication  of  that  Syllem,  897. 

Epigram,  in  Poetry,  Definition  and  Rules  there - 

-  0t’  97‘’* 

Epilatcnon,  in  Poetry,  Hiftory  thereof,  963. 
Epilogue,  in  the  Drama,  Definition  and  Rules 
thereof,  966,  967. 

Epinicion,  in  Poetry,  Hiftory  thereof,  963. 
Epifodcs,  in  Poetry,  Definition  and  Rules  there¬ 
of,  966,  967. 

Epifynaphc,  Term  of  Mufick ;  Signification 
thereof,  339. 

Epithalainium,  in  Poetry,  Hiftory  thereof,  963. 
Epithema,  in  Pharmacy,  Signification  tJicrcoi, 
819. 

Epithema,  liquid,  Ufc  thereof,  ibid. 

-  folid,  Ufc  thereof,  ibid. 

Epithema,  liquid  and  cordial,  Preparation  and 
Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

Epithema,  liquid,  for  Children  newly-horii; 

Preparation  mid  Virtues  thereof,  ibid 
Epitrito,  Term  of  Mufick,  Signification  there¬ 
of,  339.  ,  . 

Kpodc,  in  Poetry,  Definition  and  Rules  there¬ 
of,  974. 

Equality,  in  Painting,  how  painted,  753- 
Equinoctial  Compute,  in  Navigation,  Dricnp- 

tion  and  Ufc  thereof,  392,  593-  ,  . 

Equivocal  Words,  in  Grammar,  Definition  aiui 

Hillory  thereof,  66.  , 

Erafetl,  Term  ofHeraltlry,  Signification  there* 


f)f  1  |  7,  J, 

Krraitt,  in  Printing,  Hiftory  thereof,  9B8 


I 
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Errhina,  in  Pharmacy,  Definition  and  Ufe 
thereof,  S;^. 

Errhina,  liquid,  Preparation  and  Virtues  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

Errhina,  in  Form  of  Unguent;  Preparation 
and  Virtues  thereof,  8 1 6. 

^ _  folid  and  aftringent,  Preparation  and 

Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

Erroneous  Judgment,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
by  whom  examined,  315. 

Efcutcheon,  in  Heraldry  ;  Etymology  thereof, 

109. 

Efcutcheon  of  Pretence,  Definition  and  Blazon 
thereof,  ibid. 

Efcutcheons,  their  Form  among  the  Englifti  and 
French  about  two  hundred  Years  ago,  ibid. 

_  —  how  placed  among  the  Antients, 

ibid. 

Efpcrnon ,  Dutchy,  in  France,  when,  and  by 
whom  created,  616. 

Efquirc,  in  Nobility,  Origin  of  the  Name  very 
obfeure,  623. 

Efquires,  in  Nobility,  their  Hiftory,  623,  624. 

Efience,  in  Metaphyfick,  Definition  thereof, 

402. 

EJfenians,  a  Scft  among  the  Jews,  their  Hifto¬ 
ry,  265. 

Efl'oin,  or  EfToing,  in  Law,  Definition  and  Hi¬ 
ftory  thereof,  319. 

Ejloutc'villey  Dutchy,  in  France,  when,  and 
by  whom  erefted,  616. 

Etampcs,  Dutchy,  in  France,  when,  and  by 
whom  erefted,  6 16. 

Eternal  Law,  the  Source  of  all  others,  different 
from  Providence,  276. 

Eternity,  in  God  and  his  Attributes,  Definition 
thereof;  Explication  of  the  Definition,  18. 

Eternity,  diftinguilhcd  both  from  continued  and 
difcrcet  Time ;  how  dillinguiflicd  from  Age, 

ibid. 

♦ 

Eternity  of  God,  Doftrine  thereof  contained  in 
feven  V erfes  of  St .  Profpcr,  1 9 . 

Ethiopian  Tongue,  in  Grammar,  Hiftory  there- 

*  of,  83. 

Ethopceia,  in  Rhetorick,  Definition  and  Divi- 
fion  thereof,  1013. 

E trees,  Dutchy,  in  France,  when,  and  by  whom 
crcftcd,  616. 

Euphorbium,  in  Pharmacy,  Preparation  there- 
of,  822. 

E<vrcux>  Dutchy,  in  France,  when,  and  by 
whom  erefted,  6 1 6. 

Euridiccy  her  Figure,  Hicroglyphick,  Explica¬ 
tion  thereof,  1 70. 

Examiners,  in  Chancery,  their  Number  and 
Office,  305. 

Exception,  in  Law,  Definition  thereof,  190. 

-  three  Kinds  of  Exceptions  according  to 

Civilians,  ibid. 

Exchequer,  in  Law,  Etymology  thereof,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Du  Cange,  Nicod,  and  Pithou, 

Execution,  in  Law,  Definition  thereof,  314. 

Executions,  two  Sorts  thereof,  ibid. 

Exigence,  in  Mctaphyfick,  Definition  thereof, 

402. 

Exordium,  in  Rhetorick,  Definition  and  Rules 
thereof,  1008. 

F.vpcdiiate,  in  Hunting,  Signification  thereof, 

1 90.  ' 

Experimental  Philofbpliy,  Syflcm  thereof,  904. 

Extraction  of  a  dead  Cliikl,  in  Midwifry,  how  I  Firft  Rate  Englifii  Man  of  War,  in  Naval  Ar- 


Boffu ;  how  fpecified,  according  to  the  fame, 
ibid . 

Farces,  different  at  prefent  from  what  they  were 
originally,  970. 

Farcy,  a  Difeafe  of  Horfes,  Definition  and  Di- 
vifion  thereof,  183. 

-  Its  Symptoms  and  Cure,  183,  184. 

Fargues,  in  Naval  Architecture,  Definition, 
Dcfcription,  and  Ufe  thereof,  582. 

Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  a  religious  Congrega¬ 
tion,  Hiftory  thereof,  674. 

Fathers  of  die  Million,  a  religious  Congrega¬ 
tion,  Hiftory  thereof,  679. 

Fathers  of  St.  Lazarus,  a  religious  Congrega¬ 
tion,  Hiftory  dicreof,  ibid. 

Fattjihms  Socinus,  Hcrefiarch ;  his  Hiftory  and 
Errors,  159. 

.Fealty,  in  Law,  what ;  contains  fix  Things, 

3°3* 

Fealty,  fpccial ;  how  performed  in  England, 
ibid. 

Feet,  Hieroglyphick,  Explication  thereof,  161. 

Felicity,  in  Painting,  how  painted,  752. 

Feminine  Rhymes,  in  the  French  Poetry  ;  what, 

.978- 

[  Fence-Mouth,  in  Hunting,  Significadon  there¬ 
of,  190. 

Fcr  de  Moulinc,  in  Heraldry,  Signification 
thereof,  123. 

Fertility,  in  Painting,  how  painted,  752. 

Fefie,  an  honourable  Ordinary  in  Heraldry  j 
Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 

Fever,  in  Phyfick,  Definition  thereof,  by  Sy¬ 
denham,  Quincy,  De  Coctlogon,  925. 

-  Explication  of  Dc  Coetlogon’s  Defini- 

nition,  925,  926. 

Fevers,  their  Caufes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure, 
926. 

-  their  Divifion,  926,  927. 

-  intermitting,  their  Caufes,  Symptoms, 

Prognoftick,  and  Cure,  927. 

Caufes  of  the  Intermiflion,  according 


Flag  of  the  Spanifh  Galleys,  Blazon  there oL 
ibid. 

€ 

-  particular  of  Spain,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid, 

|  Flag  Royal  of  Portugal,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 
military  of  Portugal,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid, 
of  Portuguefe  Merchant-Ships,  Blazon 
thereof,  ibid. 

of  Oporto,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid.  . 
particular  of  Portugal,  Blazon  thereof, 


ibid. 

Flag  of  Rome,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 

—  of  the  Pope,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 

Flag  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  Blazon  there-* 
of,  ibid.  - 

of  Flanders,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 
of  Oftend,  Blazon  thereof  ibid. 
of  Brabant,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 

Flag  of  the  States  General,  Blazon  thereof, 
ibid. 

of  the  Eowfprit  of  the  States  General, 


ibid. 


to  De  Coctlogon,  928. 

malignant,  Caufes,  Symptoms,  and 


of  Amfterdam,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 
of  the  Eall-India  Company  of  Holland, 
Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 

of  the  Weft-India  Company,  Blazon 
thereof,  ibid. 

—  ofZeland,  Blazon  thereof,  Hid. 

of  Middlcbourg,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 
of  Fldfingucs,  Blazon  thereof,  605. 
of  Welt-Frizeland,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid . 
of  Rotterdam,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 
ofEmbdem,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 
of  Bremen,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid, 
of  Lubeck,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 
of  Luncbourg,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 
ofWifmar,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 
of  Roftock,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 
of  Stralfund,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 
of  Stctin,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 


•  * 

Flag  ofBrandcbourg,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 

- -  of  Dantzick,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 

Flag  of  the  King  of  Poland,  Blazon  thereof, 
ibid. 

-  of  Poland,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 

FlagRoyal  of  Sweden,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 
Flag  of  Denmark,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 

Flag  Royal  of  Denmark,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 
Flag  of  die  King  of  Sardinia,  Blazon  thereof, 
ibid. 

of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  Blazon  thereof. 


ibid. 


ibid. 


of  the  Ifland  of  Corfica,  Blazon  thereof. 


of  Leghorn,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 
of  the  Galleys  of  Leghorn,  Blazon  there- 


Cure  thereof,  ibid. 

Fcuillants ,  a  Religious  Order,  their  Hillary, 

667. 

Fcuillantiuc  Nuns,  a  Religious  Order,  their 
Hiftory,  675. 

Fcwmet,  in  Hunting,  Signification  thereof, 

191. 

Fidc-Jufforcs,  in  Law,  Hiftory  thereof,  292. 

Field,  in  Heraldry,  Signification  thereof,  how 
charged,  109. 

Fifth-Rate  Man  of  War,  in  Naval  Architecture, 

Dcfcription  thereof,  570. 

Figures,  naked ;  when  they  can  be  ufed  in 
Painting,  747,  748. 

Figure,  in  Rhetorick,  Definition  thereof,  ion. 

Figures,  Divifion  thereof  into  Figures  of  Sen¬ 
tences,  and  Figures  of  Words,  1012. 

Figures  of  Sentences,  Definition,  Rules,  and  Flag  of  the  Emprcfs  of  Ruflia,  Blazon  dicreof. 
Examples  thereof,  1012,  1013.  ibid. 

Figures  of  Words,  Definition,  Divifion,  Rules,  - •  of  Ruflia,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 

and  Examples  thereof,  1013,  1014.  -  of  the  Ruflia  Admiral,  Blazon  thereof, 

Filazers,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  their  ibid. 

Number,  and  Office,  816.  Flag  of  the  Great  Mogul,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 


of,  ibid. 

— >  of  Venice,  Blazon  thereof,  606. 
— •  of  Mantua,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 
—  of  Sicily,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 
— -  of  Malta,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 
of  Naples,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 


perform’d,  4 68. 


Extreme  Unftion,  in  Sacraments,  Hiftory  and  Flag,  in  Navigation,  Royal  of  France,  Blazon 


Proofs  thereof,  539. 

Eyes  of  ilorfe.%  their  Maladies,  Cure  thereof, 
185. 

F. 

The  fixth  Let  tor  of  the  Alphabet,  and 
*  fourth  Confonant;  how  divided,  how 
pronounced,  60. 

Its  Signification  among  the  numeral 


Fillet,  an  Ordinary,  in  Heraldry  j  Blazon  dicre-  Flag  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  Blazon  thereof, 
of,  123.  ibid. 

Fimbriated,  an  Ordinary,  in  Heraldry ;  Blazon  Flag  of  the  Sophy  ofPerfia,  Blazon  thereof, 
thereof,  123.  ibid. 

of  Tripoli,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 
of  Salle,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 
of  Tunis,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 
of  the  Corfairs  of  Barbary ;  Blazon  thcrc- 


chitefturc  ;  Dcfcription  thereof,  570. 
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thereof,  603. 

of  die  French  Galleys,  Blazon  thereof, 


of,  ibid. 

ibid .  |  Flagellatitsy  Hcrcticks,  their  Hiftory  and  Er- 

of  die  French  Merchant  Ships,  bodi  old  I  rois,  158. 
and  new,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid.  I F lament  t  a  particular  Kind  of  Pricfts  of  the 

—  of  each  Divifion  of  a  French  Fleet,  Bla- 1  Heathen  Divinities,  in  Mythology,  when, 

zon  thereof,  ibid.  J  and  by  whom  militated,  their  Number  at 

—  of  the  Admiral  of  England,  Blazon  there- 1  firft,  553. 

of,  ibid.  J - their  fevcral  Names,  554, 

of  the  white  Squadron,  Blazon  thereof,  I  Fleas,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  their  Eggs,  liowde- 
ibid.  I  pofltcd  and  hatched,  568,  56c). 

—  particular  of  England,  Blazon  thereof,  |  Fleury,  Term  of  Heraldry,  Signification  llierc- 

ibid.  I  of,  123. 

reel  of  England,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid.  (Flooding,  or  Lofs  of  Blood  happening  to  Wo- 

—  of  England,  allied  the  Union,  Blazon  I  men  in  Labour,  or  after  their  Delivery; 

thereof,  ibid.  j  Caufes,  and  Dangers  thereof,  how  remedied, 

—  new  of  the  Union,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid.  1  470. 

new  of  the  Admiral  of  England,  Blazon  [  Flowers,  in  Heraldry,  how  blazon’d,  113. 

thereof,  ibid.  Flute,  Hicroglyphick,  Explication  thereof,  1 68. 

of  the  Bowfprh  of  England,  Blazon  there-  Flute,  Inftrument  of  Mufick,  Dcfcription  and 
of,  ibid.  I  Ufe  thereof,  £34. 

of  the  Euft-India  Company  of  England,  Foci  ofGlaflcs,  in  Opticks,  Laws  thereof,  647. 
Blazon  thereof,  604.  Focus,  in  Opticks,  Definition  thereof,  647. 

of  New  England,  in  America,  Blazon  Foix  Rett  dan,  Dutchy,  in  France,  when,  and 
thereof,  ibid.  I  by  whom  crcftcd,  617. 

of  St.  George,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid.  I  Fomentation,  in  Pharmacy,  Definition  thereof, 
of  Scotland,  Blazon  thereof,  Hid.  I  and  how  moll  commonly  compofed,  817. 

of  Ireland,  Blazon  thereof,  ibid.  |  --  - - —  emollient  and  cooling,  Preparation 


iJ 

Chn rafters  of  the  Antients,  (>4. 

F,  in  Mufick,  its  Signification,  5  39. 

Fa,  in  Mufick,  Signification  thereof,  ibid. 

Fables,  in  Poetry,  Definition,  Divifion,  and 
Hiftory  thereof,  976,  977. 

Faith,  ncceflhry  for  Men  for  their  JulHfication, 

Proofs  thereof,  230. 

Faith,  in  Theology,  Definition  thereof,  1085. 

—  Its  Divifion  intoaftuul  and  habitual,  1086. 

Faith,  habitual,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

—  aftual,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

Fulfe  Conception,  in  Midwifry,  Definition  and 

Signs  thereof,  438. 

—  to  whom  it  moil  commonly  happens,  439. 

—  how  oxtrafted,  469. 

Fame,  in  Painting,  how  painted,  752. 

Farce,  in  Poetry,  what,  according  to  Ariftotlc, 

of  how  many  cftenlinl  Part  a  it  conitilo,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  finite,  967. 

Farce,  Knic  ;  to  what  confined  according  to  I  Flag  Royal  of  Spain,  Blazon  thereof,  604.  I  thereof,  ibid, 
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Fomentation  for  Diffocations  and  Contufions, 
Preparation  and  Virtues  thereof,  817,  818. 

Force  and  Velocity  of  the  Wind,  in  Meteoro¬ 
logy,  Theory  thereof,  421. 

Forcing  Pump,  in  Hydraulicks,  Defcription 
•and  Theory  thereof,  205. 

Formal  Diffuiftion  in  God  and  his  Attributes, 
Definition  thereof,  g. 

Fountain,  artificial,  in  Hydraulicks,  different 
Sorts  thereof,  207. 

Fountain-playing  by  the  Spring  and  EJafticity 
of  the  Air,  Mechanifin  and  Theory  thereof, 
ibid. 

Fountain  to  play  by  the  Prcflurc  of  the  Water, 
Mechanifin  and  Theory  thereof  ibid. 

Fountain  which  fpouts  Water  in  various  Direc¬ 
tions,  Mechanifin  and  Theory  thereof,  ibid. 

Fountain  playing  by  the  Draught  of  the  breadth, 
Mechanifin  and  Theory  thereof,  ibid. 

Fountain,  the  Stream  whereof  rifes,  and  plays 
thro’  a  brafs  Ball,  Mechanifin  and  Theory 
thereof,  ibid. 

Fountain  which  fpouts  Water  in  Form  of  a 
Shower,  Mechanifin  thereof,  ibid. 

Fountain  which  fpreads  Water  in  Form  of  a 
Table-cloth,  Mechanifin  and  Theory  thereof, 
ibid. 

Fountain,  which,  when  it  has  done  {pouting, 
may  be  turned  into  an  Hour-GIais,  Mecha- 
nilin  and  Theory  thereof,  208. 

Fountain,  which  begins  to  play  upon  the  light¬ 
ing  of  Candies,  and  ceafes  when  they  go  out, 
Mechanifin  and  Theory  thereof,  ibid. 

Fourth  Rate  Man  of  War,  in  Naval  Architec¬ 
ture,  Defcription  thereof,  570. 

Fowler,  Peter,  Biihop  of  Antioch,  his  Hiffory 
and  Errors,  133. 

Fo.v,  Hieroglyphick,  Explication  thereof,  163. 

Fox,  in  Hunting  i  its  different  Names  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Difference  of  its  Age,  1  86. 

Fox-hunting,  Art  thereof,  j  0  3 . 

Fra.  Btjiia //,  a  Painter  of  the  Roman  School, 
his  Character  and  particular  Talent.  76S. 

Francis  Iha  oli,  called  the  Panrufan ,  a  Painter 
of  the  Roman  School,  his  Character  and  par¬ 
ticular  'Talent,  766. 

Francis  Primatice,  a  Painter  of  the  Roman 
School,  his  Hiitory,  Character,  and  parti¬ 
cular  Talent,  768. 

Francis  Fccclli,  aPaintcrof  the  Venetian  School, 
his  Character  and  particular  Talent,  772. 

Francis  banc,  a  Painter  of  the  School  of 
Lombardy,  his  Character  and  particular  Ta¬ 
lent,  77  8. 

Francis  Dt,viJ9  Heretic!:,  his  Errors,  1  39. 

Franc! jeans,  a  religious  Order,  Hiitory  thereof, 
669. 

Fra  11k -Chafe,  in  Hunting,  Signification  thereof, 

1  go. 

Fran  ice  Hi,  Hcrcticks,  their  Hiitory  and  Er¬ 
rors,  1  3  8. 

F>  t  dcrie/t y  Duke  of  Saxony,  firff  Promoter  of 
Lutheran  bin  in  Germany,  3  p6,  347.  Oblig’d 
Luther  to  appear  before  Cardinal  Cajetan,  ib. 
f'.lpoufes  hh  Jntereits  at  the  Diet  of  Augf- 
bou rg,  and  p relents  to  the  Emperor  the  C011- 
feflion  of  Faith  of  the  Lutherans,  331,  332. 

Fund'  Tongue,  in  Grammar,  its  Origin,  Pro- 
greiles,  Improvements  under  Francis  1.  and 
Henry  IV.  Purity  under  Louis  XIV.  79. 
its  Advantages  over  the  other  Languages, 
both  an  lien  t  and  modern,  its  Exlenft  venefs, 
tic.  So. 

French-Horn,  Inffruinent  of  Mufick,  Defcrip¬ 
tion  thereof,  how  play’d  upon,  337. 

I  refco,  in  Fainting,  Jlillory  thereof,  749. 

iictry,  Tcim  oi  Heraldry,  Signification  there¬ 
of,  123. 

'<  <>g,  Hieroglyphick,  Explication  tliereof,  167. 

1  f'nriar,  Dufchy  iii  Fiance,  when  and  by 

\.hom  created,  616. 

Ftp,.;  Doppia,  m  Mufick,  Definition  and  life 
t/.eteof,  331;. 

Fugue,  in  Mi  fid:,  three  Kinds  thereof,  ibid. 

i  i.gue,  i ingle  or  iimplc,  in  Mufick,  Definition 
and  Lie  ihejcof  dad. 

Fugue,  (.  i.un.ni,  Authentic!:,  Grave,  Defini¬ 
tion  tlu.ie«  f,  ibid. 

In  In',  in  Guiiiu  ry,  different  Sorts  thereof,  for 
Gianadoe*.  ami  Bomb'.,  how  prepared,  93. 

1  ui'1,  ’1  cun  ol  Ibialdrv,  Signification  thereof, 


*  f 


Fufni;. ,  in  I  lrrald-  v,  Significtt'ion  thereof,  ib. 
Future  Tcnie,  in  Giatninar,  Definition  and 
RtM'j  tliereof,  72. 


c 


G. 


^  the  fevciuh  Fetter  of  (Jic  Alpliabet, anil 

t/ie fifth  1  onfriiiam,  fiapiemly  1  hanged 

e  1  >  \  bv  th'*  Northern  Nations.  Found  in- 
# 

J\  'I  ol  C  on  Icier, d  Medal*:,  60.  Form 
tJ.c.coJ,  tal.cn  Itotn  the  Latin*,  0 j.  JlcSig 
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nification  among  the  numeral  Charafters  of 
the  Antients,  64. 

G,  its  Signification  in  Mufick,  339. 

Gaddo  Gaddi ,  a  Painter  of  the  Roman  School, 
his  particular  Talent,  459. 

Galenical  Pharmacy,  reduced  to  three  Opera¬ 
tions,  809. 

Gallenifls ,  a  Scft  of  Phyficians,  their  Hiffory, 

94 G  942- 

Galley,  in  Printing,  Defcription  thereof  987. 
Galley,  in  Naval  Architecture,  different  Sorts 
thereof  Defcription  of  its  principal  Parts, 
5  84- 

Galleys  of  die  King  of  France,  where  kept,  by 
whom  rowed,  3  84,  585. 

Garbc,  Term  of  Heraldry,  Signification  there¬ 
of  123. 

Gardant,  Term  of  Heraldry,  Signification 
thereof  ibid. 

Garter,  King  at  Arms,  in  Heraldry,  iiis  Rank 
and  Office,  his  Oath,  1 30. 

Gemara,  an  Explication  of  the  Talmud,  in  Ju- 
daifm,  Hiffory  thereof  267. 

Geniatria,  in  Judaifm,  Definition  and  Hiffor) 
thereof,  268. 

Genders,  in  Grammar,  Inftitution  and  Num¬ 
ber  thereof,  frequently  neglcfted  in  the  ori¬ 
ental  Languages,  68.  How  exprefled  by 
the  Latins,  Greeks,  Sec.  by  the  French  and 
and  Englifli,  their  Number  in  the  Eaffern 
Languages,  ibid.  Mafculine,  Feminine, 
Neuter,  Definition  thereof  ibid. 

Genii,  in  Mythology,  their  Hiffory,  348. 

Genitive,  a  Cafe,  in  Grammar,  Definition 
tliereof  68. 

Genius,  in  Mythology,  what,  among  the  An¬ 
tients,  347. 

Genius,  in  Painting,  Neceffity  thereof  742. 

Gent ii  jpdin,  a  Painter  of  the  Venetian  School, 
his  Hiitory  and  particular  Talent,  769.  Re¬ 
marks  on  his  Works,  770. 

Gentleman,  in  Nobility,  his  Rank,  624. 

Genus,  in  Mufick,  three  Sorts  thereof  diftin- 
guiihcd  by  the  Antients,  316. 

Geometry,  in  Painting,  how  painted,  732. 

Georgian,  a  Painter  of  the  Venetian  School,  his 
Hiffory  and  particular  Talent,  770.  Re¬ 
marks  on  his  Works,  ibid. 

German  Tafte,  in  Painting,  Hiffory  thereof 

^  797- 

Gcfturc,  in  Rhctorick,  how  defined  by  Quinti¬ 
lian,  in  what  it  confifls  principally,  1017, 
1018. 

Ging-Seng,  a  Plant,  in  Natural  Hiffory,  De¬ 
fcription  and  Hiffory  thereof  538,  539.  Its 
Virtues,  and  how  prepared,  559,  560. 

Giotto ,  a  Painter  of  the  Roman  School,  his 
CharaAcr  and  particular  Talent,  759. 

Girandola,  in  Pyrotcchny,  Art  of  making  it, 
994. 

Glafs,  in  Glafs-malcing,  its  Nature,  according 
to  Agricola,  Fallopius,  Dr.  Mcrrct,  and  De- 
Coctlogon,  1.  Its  Origin,  6. 

Glafs,  fcveral  Sorts  thereof,  and  different  Me 
thods  of  making  them,  2,  3,  4. 

Glafs-houfcs,  in  Glafs-making,  Defcription  and 
Utenfils  thereof.  3. 

Glafs-houfes  for  calling  Looking-glafs-platcs, 
Defcription  and  Utenfils  thereof  4,  3. 

Glass-making,  i. 

Glafl'opetra,  a  Kind  of  Stone,  in  natural  Hi¬ 
ffory,  Defcription  and  Pliffory  thereof,  560, 
561. 

Gnoflicksy  Ilercticks,  their  Hiffory  and  Error*, 

133- 

Goat,  Hieroglyphick,  Explication  thereof  163. 

Gon  and  his  Attributes,  7. 

Goa,  how  defined,  ibid. 

(Jon,  tlie  exemplary  Form  of  all  Things,  io. 

Gun’s  Attributes;  what,  8. 

- how  divided,  how  diffinguiffi’d,  8,  9. 

God F.urpby  Hieroglyphick,  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Explication  thereof  169. 

God  Pan,  Hieroglyphick,  Explication  tliereof 
ibid. 

God,  in  Mythology,  Definition  thereof,  3.(7. 

Gods  divided  into  fevcral  Claffes,  343,  34b. 

Gold  in  Metals,  Definition,  Weight,  Value, 
and  Charafters,  or  Properties  thereof  394, 
393.  Where  found,  how  taken  from  the 
Mines,  393. 

Go i.d-JJ I'.vi'i no,  Art  thereof,  36. 

Goodnufs  of  Clod,  Proofs  thereof  13. 

Goods  taken  bv  Force,  in  Law,  what,  204. 

Goofe,  I  lieroglyphiek,  Explication  thereof  1 66. 

Go vr.KNMi.NT,  Definition  thereof  37.  its 
Divifion  into  Monarchical,  Ariffoeraticnl,  and 
Deni  oc  rati  cal,  ibid.  Rules  thereof  as  pio- 
po fed  by  Do  Coetlogon,  pojjitn 

— - - - French,  Hiffory  tliereof  33, 


Government  of  Venice,  Hiffory  tliereof  - ; 
-  of  the  United  Province*  *  ir;V 

thereof  52,  53.  ’  0rf 

- of  the  City  of  London,  3  -  , 

of  the  City  of  Pari-,  HfflorytW 


of  54. 


in  Painting,  how  painted,  yc-> 


Gout,  a  Difeafe,  in  Phyfick,  Definition  there 
of  called  by  different  Names,  according 
the  Part  affefted,  936.  Immediate  Caaf* 
thereof  according  to  Dc  Coetlogon  /t,v 
Its  Periodical  Paroxifins  and  extraordinary’ 
Symptoms  accounted  for  by  De  Co«lo»o 
937>  938. 

Grace,  m  Janfemfm,  Definition  and  Divifioi. 
thereof,  210.  * 

G  rat  urn  faciens,  Definition  tliereof. 
Gratis  data ,  Definition  thereof  it,;  t 


212. 


- actual,  habitual.  Definition  and  V* 

divifion  thereof  213. 

fufiicienr.  Definition  and  Proofs  there- 


-  - -v13  mere- 

of  214,  213.  Remarks  thereupon,  by  De 
Coctlogon,  22c,  22i.  1 

- efficacious.  Definition  thereof,  22„ 

Its  manner  of  operating.  Proofs  thereof 
224,  225,  226.  ’ 

--  in  Painting,  Utility  thereof  rj- 

_  1.. -i-,  ^  .  't— 


Gradation,  in  Rhetorick,  Definition  thereof 
1015. 

Gram  m  a  r,  T reatife  th  ercof,  54 . 

Grammarians,  their  Hiffory,  83. 

Gramont ,  Dutcliy,  in  France,  when,  and  by 
whom  crefted,  6x6.  * 

Granado,  in  Gunnery,  Defcription  thereof 
92.  Their  different  Preparation,  and  h0w 

they  arc  charged,  92,  93. 

Granates,  in  Lapidary,  leveral  Sorts  thereof 
274. 

Graving  a  Ship,  in  Naval  Architcfture,  Art 
thereof  579. 

Gravity,  in  Mcchanicks,  abfolute,  relative 
Center  thereof  375.  ’ 

Gray' Inn,  in  London,  when,  by  whom,  and 

to  what  Purpofc  founded,  1195. 

Greek  Language,  in  Grammar,  Hiffory  thereof, 
78. 

Green  Hue,  or  Vert,  a  Term  ofForeff,  Signi¬ 
fication  thereof  190. 

Grcjbam-Collcge ,  in  London,  when,  and  by 
^  whom  founded,  and  to  what  Purpofe,  1196. 

Grey- hounds,  in  Hunting,  their  Qualities,  how 
chofcn,  how  bred,  187,  188. 

Gripes,  a  Dilcafc  of  Children  newly  born,  lioiv 
cured,  483. 

Guclphs  and  Gibe/ins,  two  Faftions  in  Italy, 
their  Hiffory,  1123. 

Guida,  in  Mufick,  Signification  thereof,  539. 

Gules,  Colour,  in  Heraldry,  Definition  and 
Hiffory  tliereof  108. 

G  u  n  n  e  r  y,  T reatife  thereof  84. 

Gun-powder,  in  Gunnery,  different  Sorts  there¬ 
of  S5. 

Gun-room  of  a  Ship,  in  Naval  A rchiteft tire, 
Dimcnfions  thereof  377. 

Gutta  Serena,  a  Difeafe  of  the  Eyes,  in  Phy¬ 
fick,  Definition  thereof,  940. 

Gutty,  Term  of  Heraldry,  Signification  there¬ 
of  123. 

Gypfiim,  in  Painting,  what,  and  how  prepared, 

575- 


H 


•IS’  ^>- 


48  ,  1 9»  50. 


Englifli,  Hiffory  thereof  47 


IF 


The  Eighth  Letter  of  the  Alphabet,  and 
_  -  the  fixth  Confonant,  how  pronounced, 
according  to  Marti  -inns  Gaped  a,  61. 

—  whether  it  bra  real  Letter  j  not  put  by  the 
Greek  in  the  Lines  with  the  other  Letters ; 

rejefted  by  the  Latins,  ibid. 

H,  two  Kinds  thereof  diflinguilbed  by  Me* 
nage ;  antiently  put  for  cb ,  ibid. 

—  Signification  tliereof  among  the  numerical 

CJiarafters  of  the  Antients,  6^. 

Habitude  and  Differentia,  'Penns  oi  Muhckj 

Signification  thereof  339. 

Halo,  in  Meteorology,  Definition  and  Theory 

thereof  429,  , 

Hanneman,  a  Painter,  of  the  Flemifh School; 

his  Char, after  and  particular  Talent,  787. 
Hard  Soap,  in  So, ip-making,  Method  0 

making  it,  io6.|. 

Hare,  i lieroglyphiek,  Explication  thereof,  *(13. 
Harmony,  in  Mufick,  Definition  tliereof  <50^- 
Harmonies,  their  Number,  and  1’rcfcunce, 
how  determinal,  their  necefliuy  Conditions, 

Harmony  divided  into  fi  in  pie  and  compound  ; 

into  that  of  Concords  and  Dilcords,  326. 
Mat-ma  kino,  Art  thereof  106. 

Hats,  when  firff  Iren  in  Europe,  107. 

IJau riant,  Term  of  Heraldry,  Signification 

ll,m'°r>  ,2j' 
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Hr.w kjbcc,  M.  his  Reflexions  on  the  feveral  Ex¬ 
periments  made  on  the  artificial  Production 
of  Light  in  Opticks,  627. 

Heavenly  Bodies,  in  Heraldry,  how  blazoned. 


113. 


I Hebrew  Language,  the  molt  antient  of  all  Lan¬ 
guages  ;  Sentiment  of  Alberti ,  Dr.  Newman, 
and  Loefcher  thereupon,  77. 

_ - Regularity  thereof;  confifts  of  22  Let¬ 

ters,  and  of  a  great  Number  of  Accents,  Ufe 
of  thofe  Accents,  ibid. 

Hebrew,  Rabbinical,  Sentiment  of  M.  Simon 

thereupon,  ibid. 

Hebrew  Names,  how  declined,  69. 

Heir  ax,  Herefiarch,  in  Herefies ;  his  Hiftory, 
and  Errors,  137. 

Hen,  Hieroglyphick,  Explication  thereof,  166. 

Hemiolia,  Term  of  Mufick,  Signification  there¬ 
of.  539* 

Hemorrhoides,  or  Piles,  in  breeding  Women  ; 
Caufes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure  thereof,  443. 

Henry  Stenvick,  a  Painter,  of  the  Flemifh  School, 
his  Character  and  particular  Talent,  784. 

Henry  Jr erf  cure,  a  Painter,  of  the  Flemilh 
School ;  his  Character  and  particular  Talent, 
787,  788. 

Htnry  Cco!,  an  Englifh  Painter,  his  Character 
and  particular  Talent,  795. 

Heraldry,  Trcatife  thereof,  107. 


®  formidable  Faftion  in  France ;  I  Iclinography,  in  Perfpedlive;  Definition  there. 


Sketch  of  their  Hiftory,  1 IZ3. 

Human  Law,  Definition  thereof,  275.  How 
divided,  279. 

Human  Soul,  in  Metaphyfick ;  its  Nature 
408. 

Sentiment  of  the  Epicureans  thereupon, 


ibid. 


DoCtrine 


409 


Its  Immortality  ;  how  demonftrated, 
409,  410. 

Human  Underftanding,  in  Metaphyfick;  Sen¬ 
timent  of  Des  Cartes,  and  Dc  Coetlogon 
thereupon,  412. 

Humours  of  the  Eye,  in  Opticks,  their  Num¬ 
ber,  625. 

Hunting,  Definition  thereof,  how  praCtifed, 
185. 

Hunting  a  Hart,  190.  A  Buck,  193.  A  Roe¬ 
buck,  ibid.  A  Rein-Deer,  Method  thereof, 
ibid.  A  Hare,  193,  194.  A  Fox,  195. 
A  Badger,  195,  196.  An  Otter,  ibid.  A 
Wolf,  197.  A  wild  Boar,  197,  198.  A 
wild  Goat,  ibid.  Beavers,  199.  A  Bear, 
198,  199.  The  Elk  ;  Art  thereof,  ibid. 

Hunting  ufed  by  the  Antients,  and  by  tile  Sici¬ 
lians,  200. 


Hus,  John,  his  Hiftory  and  Dogma’s,  158.  ' 
Herbs,  vulnerary,  in  Pharmacy;  their  Cata-  Hnjfstcs,  their  Hiftory  and  Dogma’s,  ibid. 

Iogue,  809.  Hyacinth,  a  precious  Stone,  in  Lapidary ;  four 

-  emollient,  their  Catalogue,  ibid.  Sorts  thereof,  273. 

Hercules,  Hieroglyphick  ;  Explication  thereof,  - diitinguifhed  befides  into  oriental  and 

166.  occidental,  ibid. 

Heresies,  Trcatife  thereof,  131,  132.  Hymna,  Hieroglyphick,  Explication  thereof, 

Hermaphrodites,  in  Natural  Hiftory  ;  four  ibid. 

Kinds  thereof  dillinguilhed  by  Naturaliits,  Hydraulick  Machine,  to  extinguifli  Fire ;  De- 
$  54*  feription  diereof,  208. 

— — —  Dr.  Morel's  Sentiment  thereupon,  Hydraulicks,  Definition  and  DoCtrine  there¬ 
of*  of,  201,  202. 

Hydroinel,  in  Pharmacy,  Definition  thereof, 
S27. 

-  common,  Preparation  and  Virtues 

thereof,  ibid. 

vinous,  Preparation  and  Virtues  there- 


Hiftories  of  real  Hermaphrodites,  534. 
Hermaphrodite  applied  metaphorically 


<■  A  ^  A  + 

to  divers  other  Things  befides  the  human 
Species,  535. 

Hermits,  in  Orders,  fevera!  Sorts  of  them,  673. 

Hermits  of  Brittini,  their  Hiftory,  ibid.  of,  ibid. 

■ -  of  St.  Jerom,  their  Hiftory,  ibid.  Hydrostatics,  Definition  and  DoCtrine 

* - -  of  St.  Paul,  their  Hiftory,  ibid.  thereof,  201,  202. 

of  St.  John  Baptift,  their  Hiftory,  ibid.  Hygrometers,  in  Pncumaticks,  Definition  and 


A  J 

Heroes,  in  M>  ihology,  their  I-liftory,  549. 

whence  the  W'oid,  550. 


Defcription  thereof,  937. 

Hygrometers,  different  Kinds  thereof,  how 


I  made,  their  Manner  of  aXing,  957,  938. 
Hypochondriack,  aDifeafe,  inPhyfick,  Caufes, 


J  J* 

Ilerp,  a  cutaneous  Difcafe,  inPhyfick;  divers 
Kinds  thereof,  939. 

I lexamcter  Verfcs,  in  Poetry;  their  Definition  Symptoms,  and  Cure  thereof,  931. 

r.nd  Rules,  2bo.  Hyfterick,  aDifeafe,  in  Phyfick,  Caufes,  Symp- 

llrxamcron,  a  Work  of  the  fix  Days,  Trcatife  toms,  and  Cure  thereof,  931. 
thereof,  1 1 1  3,  1116,  1117. 

II  ieroglyphical  Books,  what,  170.  |  J, 

Ji lEKOGLYPiiicics,  Trcatife thereof,  160. 


by  whom  invented,  1  70. 


I 


The  Ninth  Letter  of  the  Englifh  Alpha¬ 
bet,  in  Grammar;  both  a  V owel  and  a 
Confonant,  61. 


Hicroglyphicks  of  the  Egyptians,  of  the  Chri- 

Ilians,  of  the  Corinthians,  1 60.  . . 

Hilary  Term,  in  Law,  Number  of  its  Returns,  J,  Confonant,  how  called  by  the  Hebrews; 

.  r  3  1  9-  two  Kinds  thereof  among  the  French,  and 

Hog,  Hieroglyphick,  Explication  thereof,  Englilh  ;  none  among  the  Greeks,  ibid. 

-  J>  Vowel,  how  exprefted  by  the  Romans; 

Hogarth,  Lnghfli  Painter,  Jus  particular  Talent,  |  Properties  thereof  according  to  Plato,  ibid. 

I,  its  Signification  among  the  numeral  Charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Antients,  64. 

Tainbick  Verfe,  in  Poetry,  Definition  and  Rules 
thereof,  961. 


|  of,  802. 

Iconoclafles,  Hereticks,  their  Hiftory  and  Er¬ 
rors,  157. 

Idea,  inLogick;  Definition  thereof,  320. 
Ideas,  ours ;  Mr.  Locke's  Opinion  thereupon, 
refuted  by  De  Coetlogon,  322. 

— —  three  Kinds  thereof  dillinguilhed  by  the 
Cajtefians,  ibid. 

Ideas  of  Things,  and  Ideas  of  Signs,  confider- 
ed  according  to  their  Coinpofuion  and  Sim¬ 
plicity,  324. 

- according  to  their  Generality,  Parti¬ 
cularity,  and  Singularity,  323. 

Idyl,  in  Poetry;  Hillory  and  Rules  thereof* 
^  975- 

Jerom  Mutiano,  a  Painter,  of  the  Venetian 
School ;  his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent, 
773>  774- 

jefuits,  a  religious  Congregation,  in  Orders, 
their  Hillory,  674,  673. 

Jcfu:  Cbrijl  s  Conception,  in  Incarnation,  251, 
252.  His  Nativity,  232,  233.  Manifella- 
tion,  253,  254.  Baptifin,  234,  253.  Doc¬ 
trine,  254,  Paffion,  255.  Death,  237. 
Burial,  257,  258.  Defcent  into  Hell,  238. 
RefurreXion,  258,  259.  Afecnfion,  260. 
Million  of  tlie  Holy  Glioft,  Proofs  thereof, 
261. 

Jiflant,  Term  of  Heraldry,  Signification  there¬ 
of,  1 24. 

Iliack  Paftion,  a  Difeafe  in  Phyfick ;  Caufes, 
Symptoms,  and  Cure  thereof,  935. 

\  Images,  in  Rhetorick  ;  recommended  by  Lon¬ 
ginus,  Examples  thereof,  1016. 

Imbattelled,  1  erm  of  Heraldry  ;  Signification 
thereof,  124. 

Imitazzione,  "1  erm  of  Mufick ;  Signification 
thereof,  539. 

Immenfity  of  God,  in  God  and  his  Attributes, 
DoXrine  and  Proofs  thereof,  1  5 . 

-  a  fpecial  Attribute  of  God,  1 7. 

Immutability  of  God,  in  God  and  his  Attributes, 
DoXrine  and  Proofs  thereof,  ibid. 

Impaling,  Term  of  Heraldry ;  Signification 
thereof,  1  24. 

Imperative,  a  Mood,  in  Grammar,  71. 
•ImpcrfeX  Ideas  of  Painting ;  Hiftory  thereof, 

744- 

Imprecation,  in  Rhetorick,  Definition  and  Ex¬ 
amples  thereof,  1012. 

Inartificial  Arguments,  in  Rhetorick;  Defini¬ 
tion  thereof,  1007. 

Incarnation,  a  Myftery  of  the  Chriftian  Re¬ 
ligion,  called  by  feveral  different  Names  by 
the  antient  Fathers ;  confidcrcd  in  two  Man¬ 
ners,  Z35. 

— -  can  be  demonftrated  poflible ;  Proofs 

thereof,  236. 

- -  can  be  proved  pofitively,  237. 

- —  cffeXual  Caufc  thereof,  242. 

its  general  End,  243. 


795-  . 

Honey  of  Roles,  in  Pharmacy,  Preparation 
thereof,  its  Virtues,  823. 

of  Violets,  Mint,  Nenuphar,  Mcrcu 


^  ^  w  |  r  —  9  j 

riulis,  Flowers  of  Rofmarin,  Parietnry,  IIcl-  James  Bellini,  a  Painter,  of  the  Venetian 
h-bore,  and  Raifins,  Preparation  and  Vir-  School;  his  particular  Talent,  769. 

tues  tlicrcof,  ibid.  -  Remarks  on  his  Works,  770. 

Hoof  of  a  Ho rfe,  in  I  Iorfciiianfliip,  its  Quali-  James  Robufi,  called  Tintoretto,  a  Painter,  of 

ties,  170.  .  the  Venetian  School  j  hisHiftoryandparti- 

J  lope,  au  Painting,  how  painted,  732.  cular  Talent,  772. 

Hope,  a  theological  Virtue,  in  'Theology  ;  -  Remarks  on  his  Works,  ibid. 

DoX rme  thereof,  1090,  1091,  1092.  James  Palma,  called  Palma  -vecchio,  a  Painter, 
Horatio  Vfelli,  a  Painter,  of  the  Venetian  of  the  Venetian  School ;  his  CharaXer  and 

School,  his  CharaXer  and  particular  Talent,  particular  Talent,  774. 


77- 

■iioni,  a  nutfical  Inftrmnent  of  the  Wind  Kind, 
in  Mufick;  Defcription  and  Ufe  thereof, 
53  v 


James  del  Ponte,  called  Bafja no,  a  Painter,  of 
the  V cnctian  School ;  his  CharaXer  and  par¬ 
ticular  Talent,  774. 

n  -  -  >  -  Remarks  on  his  Works,  ibid. 

01  t,  Hieroglyphick,  Explication  tlicrcof,  James  Fvuquicr,  a  Painter,  of  the  Flcmifti 

1  °*  School;  his  CharaXer  and  particular  Talent, 


Ilorfe,  in  Horfcmanlhip,  Definition  tlicrcof, 
ibid. 

”  ~  ,f^Hr  GoodneL,  in  what  it  confiils,  ibid. 

dilliiiguiftied  with  Regard  to  their  Colour, 

and  with  Regard  to  their  Strain  ;  Method  of 

gelding  them,  JIow  liable*!  aiul  fed,  How 

ilioed,  1  low  curried,  Hmv  aired,  ibid. 

*  1  hk.s r. m an.'ijj , j>,  Definition  and  An  thereof, 
1  70. 

Hof , ,i tin,  James,  a  Dominican  Imiuifilor,  his 
Atlvices  .igainll  I.utltcr,  3.JO. 

Homuls,  in  Hunting,  dillciont  Kinds  thereof, 

1 87. 

Marks  of  their  Goodnefi,  How  enter'd 
when  young,  ibid. 


James  Jordans,  a  Painter,  of  the  Flcmifti 
School  j  his  Hillory  and  particular  'Talent, 

78/* 

James  Blanc  hart,  n.  Painter,  of  the  French 
School;  his  Hiftory  and  particular 'Talent, 
788. 

Jama  Stella,  a  Painter,  of  the  French  School ; 
his  ClmrnXer  amt  particular 'Talent,  791. 
Reinarko  on  his  Works,  ibid. 


0  -  - — ,  — r  j  ■ 

Inceffus,  walking,  in  Rhetorick ;  Rules  there, 
of,  1018. 

Incomplcat  Phrafe,  in  Grammar ;  Definition 
and  Hiftory  thereof,  73. 

Indian  Sattins,  in  Weaving;  Goodncfs  and 
Beauty  thereof,  1 206. 

Indications,  in  Phyfick  ;  Definition  thereof,  9 14. 

- curative,  Definition  tlicrcof,  and 

Remarks  thereupon,  ibid. 

palliative,  Definition  thereof,  and 
Remarks  thereupon,  ibid. 

- prefervative,  Definition  thereof,  and 

Remarks  thereupon,  ibid. 

vital.  Definition  tlicrcof,  and  Rc- 


—  -  — -V  W  V  ■  ■  1-  |  r  r  f  f  p 

Jansenism,  n  new  SeX,  in  Trance;  Hiftory 
thereof,  209. 

Japancfe  Language ,  in  Grammar)  Hiftory 
thereof,  83. 

Jaj'annino,  Art  thereof,  233. 


marks  thereupon,  ibid. 

Indications,  counter,  in  Phyfick ;  Definition 
thereof,  and  Remarks  thereupon,  912,  913. 

Indicative,  a  Mood,  in  Grammar,  71. 

Indices,  or  cxnurgatorii  Indices,  Catalogues  of 
prohibited  Books ;  their  Hiftory,  15^. 

Indorfed,  Term  of  Heraldry ;  Signification 
thereof,  1 24. 

Incfcutcheon,  Term  of  Heraldry;  Signification 
l  hereof,  124. 

Infinitive,  n  Mood,  in  Grammar,  71. 

- how  dilliiiguiftied  in  the  antient  and 

modern  Languages,  72. 

Inflammation  of  the  Matricc,  in  Midwifry, 
Signs,  and  Cure  thereof,  474. 

Inflammation  of  the  Navel  of  a  new-born 
Child  ;  Caufes  and  Cure  tlicrcof,  A83. 

Inflammation  of  the  Groins,  Buttoclcs,  and 
'Thighs  of  a  new-born  Child  ;  Caufes  and 
Cure  thereof,  484. 

Ingrafted,  'Term  of  Heraldry  j  Signification 
thereof,  124. 

Inheritance,  by  an  Intcllatc,  in  Law  )  DoXrine 
thereof,  290. 

Innnnimntc  ContraX,  in  Law )  Definition  there¬ 
of,  291. 

Inofficious  Tcftamcnt,  in  Law,  what,  zoo. 

Inna- 
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Innocence,  in  Pamting  ;  how  pamtcd,  752.' 
Inititution  of  Heirs,  in  Law,  Doftrine  thereof, 
289. 

Inftrumental  Mufick,  Definition  and  Theory 
thereof,  531. 

Inftruments,  in  Mufick,  two  Kinds  thereof, 
ibid. 

Interjeftion,  in  Grammar  ;  Definition  and  Hi¬ 
ll  ory  thereof^  73. 

Interrogation,  a  Figure  in  Rhetorick,  Defini¬ 
tion  and  Hiftory  thereof,  1008. 

Invccked,  Term  of  Heraldry,  Signification 
thereof,  1  24. 

Invention,  in  Law ;  Doftrine  thereof,  2S6. 
Invention,  in  Rhetorick;  Definition  thereof, 

1007. 

Inventory,  in  Law ;  Definition  thereof,  290. 
Invilibility  of  God,  Doiftrine  and  Proofs  there- 


Jumelle,  a  double  Cannon,  in  Gunnery  ;  In-  - its  Precepts,  279. 

vention,  and  Dcfcription  thereof,  85.  Law,  human;  either  ecclefiaftica!  or  civil 

June,  a  Month,  in  Painting  ;  how  painted,  752.  Law,  ecclefiaihcal ;  Definition  thereof  ][■ 

Jurifprudence,  in  Law  ;  Definition  thereof,  282.  - civil ;  Definition  tlicreoi',  Hid.  ’  'll‘ 

Jurors,  in  Law,  hew  impanelled,  both  in  civil  Law,  Matter  fubjeft  to  it,  273,270. 
and  criminal  Cafes ;  their Hifbory,  313.  Law,  eternal;  Hiftory  thereof,  276. 

Juftice,  and  Law  ;  Definition  and  Hiftory  - natural  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

thereof,  282.  - Precepts  thereof,  277. 

Juftification,  in  Janfenifin ;  Definition  there-  Law  of  Nations,  Definition  thereof;  anci  r 
of,  229.  plication  of  the  Definition,  ibid.  '  ‘ 


Juftification,  firft  a&ive  ;  Definition  thereof,  ib. 

firft  paflivej  Definition  thereof,  ib. 


Precepts  thereof,  277,  278. 
Law,  falcidian  ;  Doctrine  thereof.  -nr. 


Juftification 

Juftification;  Difpolition  required  to  it,  229, 
230. 

li¬ 


the  Method  of  finding  them,  647,  6^  ^ 
Law,  in  Painting;  how  painted,  7^2.  T  ’ 
Lead,  in  Metals ;  Definition  thereof,  "08 


of,  20.  .  -—  where,  and  how  found,  how  n$c,. 

Joachim  Sandrat ,  a  Painter,  of  the  Flemilh  T7"  the  tenth  Letter  of  the  Alphabet,  and  Refleflions  of  the  Naturaliib  thereupon  ib 
School;  his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent,  a  double  Confonant,  in  Grammar,  6 1 .  Leaf,  in  natural  Hiftory;  Definition  and.De 

—  c-  horrmvpr)  from  the  ( rreek  Kn*)hn  r  n  funer-  ici'lDtioil  thereof.  c6n. 


borrowed  from  the  Greek  Kappa  ;  a  fuper-  feription  thereof,  569. 
fluous  Letter,  according  to  Prcfcian ,  un-  League,  famous  of  Smalcalde,  in  Luthemnifin  • 
known  to  the  antient  Romans;  Remarks  Hiftory  thereof,  353.  * 


.3“. 

John  Brent  ius,  a  Confcffionift  ;  his  Errors,  158. 

John  Angelic  k,  a  Painter,  of  the  Roman  School ;  ... 

his  Character  and  particular  Talent,  760.  of  M.  Bcgcr  thereupon,  ibid.  Leaves,  how  confidcred  by  Botanifts,  rCq 

John  Francis  Peuni ,  a  Painter,  of  the  Roman  K,  lias  various  Significations;  never  ufed  by  Leaves,  annual;  Definition  thereof,  ’ibid  ' 


School  ;  his  Character  and  particular  Ta 
lenr,  764. 

John  of  Udine ,  a  Painter,  of  the  Roman 
School  ;  his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent, 


~6~ 


the  French  ;  Remarks  of  Ablancourt  there¬ 
upon,  ibid.  Much  ufed  in  the  Englilh,  ibid. 
Its  Signification  among  the  numeral  Cha¬ 
racters  of  the  Antients,  64. 

Kalig-alhes,  ufed  in  Glafs-making,  5. 


crcnated  ;  Definition  thereof  ib; j 
diftimilar ;  Definition  thereof  ibid. 
procumbent ;  Definition  thereof,  //  7 
legmen t ;  Definition  thereof  ibid 
vernal  ;  Definition  thereof  ibid 

*  •  •  .  •  n  1  ,  J  *  ”  •  Cl  a 


,  *-'/  •  o - 9  - —  — -  - o'  j  T  '  r  - -vv/x,  10 

John  Bellini,  a  Painter,  of  the  Venetian  School;  Kcber,  Name  of  a  Sett  among  the  Perfians  ;  Ledger  Lines,  in  Mufick  ;  what,  r-n 

J  .  .  ......  tT.^1  ,  r-  s  T  -  _/•  w  .  I  •  r-  ’ 


his  particular  Talent,  770 


Hiftory  thereof,  269. 


John  .-.atony  Rig;  Ho,  called  Pordcnon,  a  Painter,  Keel  of  a  Ship,  in  naval  Architecture ;  how 


Lcdiguiercs ,  Putehy  in  France ;  when,  and  bv 
whom  ereded,  616.  ^ 

Legacy,  in  Law  ;  Definition  and  Dodrinc 
thereof,  290. 

and  Cure  thereof,  930.  Hiftory  of  couch-  Lem  tires,  in  Mythology  ;  their  Hiftory,  and 
ing  for  it,  ibid.  Remarks  thereupon,  549. 

John  Mubufe,  a  Painter,  of  the  Flemilh  School ;  I  Keys,  in  Mufick;  Invention,  and  Dodrine  Lens  in  Dioptricks  ;  various  Figures  there- 


of  the  Venetian  School ;  his  Hiftory  and  par¬ 
ticular  Talent,  773. 

John  Uandyck ,  a  Painter,  of  the  Flemilh  School, 
his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent,  779. 


placed  well  on  the  Stocks,  582. 

King’s  Evil,  a  Difcafe,  in  Phyfick  ;  Caufes 


his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent,  780 

/  s\  u  -  r*  “  _ . ..  _  c  _  r.M _ 


thereof,  512. 


of,  64  c. 

.*  •  "'tn  • 


John  Olbeir,  a  Painter,  of  the  Flemilh  School ;  Keys,  their  DiftinCtion,  into  lharp  and  flat ;  Lenles,  in  Dioptricks;  diftingeifhed  into  Ground 


his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent,  ibid. 

John  Conn lius  Vermcycn,  a  Painter,  of  the  Fle¬ 
milh  School ;  his  Hiftory  and  particular  Ta¬ 
lent,  ibid. 

John  Bol,  a  Painter,  of  the  Flemilh  School  ; 
his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent,  781,  732. 

John  Stradan,  a  Painter,  of  the  Flemilh  School; 
his  Character  and  particular  Talent,  782. 

John  Dae,  a  Painter  of  the  Flemilh  School ; 
his  particular  Talent,  ibid. 

John  Roteumar,  a  Painter  of  the  Flemilh  School ; 
his  particular  Talent,  ibid. 

John  T 0  ret:  tins,  a  Painter  of  the  Flemilh  School ; 
his  Hiftory,  and  particular  Talent,  785. 

John  Lanfranc,  a  Painter  of  the  School  of 


Remarks  of  Mr.  Malcolm  theieupon,  513. 


L. 


and  Blown,  646. 

-  convex ;  Laws  of  Refradion  with 


refped  to  them,  ibid. 

concave;  Laws  thereof,  647. 

f/*.  •  _  T>  .  •  .  » 


Lthe  eleventh  Letter  of  the  Alphabet ,  Leonardo  da  Fine: ,  a  Painter  of  the  Roman 
}  and  a  Semi-vowel  Remarks  of  Paf  School ;  his  Hiftory,  and  particular  Ta. 
ferat  thereupon,  62.  Its  Signification  a-  lent,  761.  Remarks  on  his  Works,  tuz . 
mong  the  numeral  Chamders  of  the  An-  Leonian  Society,  in  Law;  what,  293. 
tients,  64.  Lcprofy,  a  cutaneous  Diltempcr,  in  Phyfick; 

Label,  an  honourable  Difference  in  Heraldry  ;  Hillory,  Caufes,  Symptoms,  and' Cure 
Blazon  thereof,  1 1  5.  thereof,  93S,  939. 

Lacedemonians ,  their  Hieroglyph  icks  ;  Expli-  Letters  of  the  Alphabet;  their  Hillory,  59,60. 

cation  thereof,  167.  Letters  Patent,  in  Chancery  ;  Hiftory  thcre- 

Laconic  Style,  in  Rhetorick  ;  Definition,  Rules  of,  306. 
and  Examples  thereof,  ion.  Lever,  in  Mcchaniclcs,  Definition  and  Dc 

Lombardy;  his  Charadcr,  and  particular  La  Ferte  Scnncterrc,  Dutchy,  in  France;  when 
Talent,  777.  Remarks  on  his  Works,  777,  and  by  whom  eroded,  617. 

La  Force,  Dutchy  in  France  ;  when,  and  by  |  Levers,  three  Kinds  thereof,  ibid. 
whom  ereded,  616. 

Lambrequin,  Term  of  Heraldry ;  Signification 
thereof,  1 24. 

La  Meil/eraye,  Dutchy  in  France  ;  when,  and 
by  whom  ereded,  617. 

Language,  in  Grammar ;  Definition  there¬ 
of,  76. 

Languages,  their  firft  Principles,  according  to 


778. 


John  Cottftn,  a  Painter  of  the  French  School ; 

his  particular  Talent,  788. 

John  Ilf  him,  an  Englilh  Painter ;  his  particu¬ 
lar  'Talent,  788. 

John  Riley,  an  Englilh  Painter  ;  his  particular 

Talent,  ibid. 

J  )t:f ,  Dutchy,  in  France;  when,  and  by 
whom  ereded,  616. 

Irony,  Figure  in  Rhetorick ;  Definition  and 
Examples  thereof,  1014. 

Irregular,  or  anamoious  Verbs,  in  Grammar  ; 
where  the  Irregularity  lies  in  Englilh,  71. 


4IA  at.avs.xiciiiii.xv:>,  -L/GJ1UUIUI1  tlllU  ISC- 

feription  thereof,  3 76.  Three  Tilings  to 
be  confidcred  in  a  Lever,  ibid. 

Jvcrs,  three  Kinds  thereof,  ibid. 

Levers  of  the  firft  Kind  ;  Theory  thereof,  ibid. 
-  of  the  fecond  Kind  ;  Theory  there¬ 
of  ibid. 

- of  the  third  Kind ;  Theory  thereof,  ib. 

Lcviner,  or  Lcymcr,  a  hunting  Dog;  its  Qua¬ 
lities,  188. 

Liancourt,  Dutchy,  in  Fiance  ;  when,  and  by 
whom  ereded,  617. 

Father  Buffer ;  their  Ufe,  a3  defined  by  Liberty,  in  Metaphyfick,  Definition  thereof; 
Vaugelas ;  their  Diverfity  whence  it  arofc,  ib.  two  Sorts  of  Liberty,  415. 

Antiquity  and  Priority  between  them,  much  Liberty  from  Coadion  ;  Definition  thereof , 


controverted,  77.  Their  Divifion,  ibid. 


and  Remarks  thereupon,  ibid. 


ff’.ac  Fuller,  an  Englilh  Painter ;  Ins  particular  Langucd,  Term  of  Heraldry;  Signification  Liberty  from  Ncccflity  ;  Definition  thereof, 


Talent,  795. 


thereof,  124. 


Iffu.im,  Term  of  Heraldry  ;  Signification  there-  Lapidary,  Art  thereof,  270,  271. 


0!,  124. 

Illiie,  in  Law,  Dillindion  thereof,  313. 

I Hue,  general  ;  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

- -  I pedal  ;  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

Italian  Language,  in  Grammar;  Hillory 
dicscofi,  80. 

Jeu\hM,  I  lift  ory  thereof,  264,  265. 
Judgment,  in  Law  ;  Definition  and  Hillory 
thereof,  314. 

Ju.ees  in  Pharmacy;  how  extraded,  R24. 


Lapidaries,  in  Europe,  their  Manner  of  ex¬ 
amining  their  rough  Diamonds,  271. 

Lares,  in  Mythology  ;  Definition  thereof,  548. 
Lares ,  diftinguiflied  by  Plutarch,  into  Good 
ancl  Evil,  ibid. 


-  and  Remarks  thereupon,  ibid. 

Lientry,  a  Difcafe,  in  Phyfick;  Caufes  and 
Cure  thereof,  934. 

Light,  in  Opticks ;  Nature  thereof,  as  ex¬ 
plained  by  /. Irijlotle ,  the  Cart  r ft  cun,  and  F. 
Mtilcbramhe,  625,  6 26. 
by  the  Nenvtonians,  626. 


Lares,  Domcflick ,  what,  according  to  Aqui -  Light,  Reflexion  and  Refradion  thereof,  627, 
Lius,  ibid.  628. 

- publick;  their  Office,  ibid.  Light,  but  three  Alle&ions  thereof,  629. 

- private;  their  Office,  ibid.  Line  of  equal  Parts,  or  Line  of  Line.-,  marked 

- of  Cities  ;  their  Office,  ibid.  on  the  Sedor,  or  Compala  of  Proportion  ; 

- black,  of  Liquorice;  Preparation  there-  |  Lares,  their  Origin;  when  firll  worfiiippcd,  how  divided  and  fubdivided,  on  wliicli  » <■ 

and  on  what  Occnflon,  according  to  Tcrtul-  of  the  Compala  found,  howimmbeied,  593. 
Ham  Vidims  offered  to  them.  ibid.  Line  of  Cords ;  how  divided  and  numbered, 


of,  i/ii 

- uhiv  of  Liquorice;  Preparation  there¬ 


of.  d  -  1 


•  «  « 


Julep,  m  I'liarm.icy  j  Definition  thereof,  8 1 3. 


Largo,  Term  of  Mufidcj  Signification  there- 1  Line  of  Tangents ;  how  divided  and  umnoer- 


o  1, 


pedoral  ;  Prcpat. tiion,  Dofe->,  ajid  Vir- 1  Latin  language  ;  Ilillory  thereof,  78,  79. 


lues  theienf,  t! id. 

—  hyftcruk  ;  Preparation,  Doles  and  Vir- 
tue',  thereof,  813,  ft  1  .j. 


La  'Traj)pe,  in  Orders ;  a  Reformation  of  the 
Order  of" Citcaux ;  Hillory  thereof,  667,  668. 
Laughter,  in  Painting;  how  painted,  752. 


-  fceiid  hyfleiii’k  ;  Preparation,  Doles  and  Law,  Definition  and  Etymology  thereof,  275. 


V  irtues  thereof,  81  |. 

- t.miplioiate  hyllcriek  ;  Pu  paration,  Dofea 

ami  Virtues  thereof,  Hud. 

Julio  Romano,  a  Painter  of  the  Roman  School  1 
hji  Hiftory,  and  particular  Talent,  •;(>, j. 

Jul  ■>  Lid  no,  called  Pordcnon  the  Younger, 
a  Painter  of  t lie  Venetian  School  ;  liis  Hillo¬ 
ry,  and  ular  Talent,  77,}. 

July,  Month,  in  Painting,  how  painted,  752. 


called  by  five  different  Names,  ibid. 
either  natural  or  pofilive,  ibid. 


Law,  pofnive,  Definition  thereof;  either  di¬ 
vine  or  human,  ibid. 

Law,  divine  ;  Definition  thereof,  either  au- 
tient  or  new,  ibid. 

Law,  antient  or  old  5  Definition  thereof,  ib. 

- its  Precepts,  278. 

- new  ;  Definition  thereof,  275. 


1 


ed,  ibid.  . 

Line  of  Secants  j  how  divided  and  manner- 

cd  ibi / 

Line  of  Polygons;  how  divided  and  number- 

Link’  'in"  Navigation,  SnundinK  I  W»  Sorl  ; 

thereof;  its  Dcfcription  and  Ute, 

Line  of  the  Log;  Dcfcription  and  Lie  ihctc- 

j' 

Line’  lm  Linen  Cloili.  in  Waving  ;  how  l’rt" 
Linesj  'in1 1’crfjwilivc  ;  iliflcrmt  So"''  llu:R" 

,.int  CtoU..  in  Weaving,  ,  diilV.Ct 
thereof,  U07.  j,ilWn 


# 


INDEX  to  the  Second  Voitrkii 


**  . 


* 

Linen  Manufafturc,  in  Weaving,  Hiftoiy  there* 
of,  ibid. 

Lion  rampant,  Hieroglyphick ;  Explication 
thereof,  i6z. 

Lions  fet  to  the  Chariot  of  Cybel,  Hierogly- 
phick  ;  Explication  thereof,  ibid. 

Lions,  how  borne  in  Heraldry,  1 13. 

Lion’s  Skin,  Hieroglyphick  ;  Explication  there¬ 
of  162. 

Lionefs,  Hieroglyphick;  Explication  there¬ 
of  ibid. 

lifpo  of  Florence,  a  Painter  of  the  Roman 
School  ;  his  Hiftory,  and  particular  Ta¬ 
lent,  760. 

Liquids,  in  Grammar  ;  what,  58. 

Local  Motion,  in  Mechanicks ;  Affe&ions, 
Caufcs,  Zffc.  thereof,  381. 

Location  Conduftion,  in  Law ;  Definition 
thereof  293. 

Location,  tacit,  in  Law,  Definition  thereof,  ib. 

Log,  in  Navigation  ;  Description  and  Ufe 
thereof,  594. 

Logic,  Definition  and  Divifion  thereof,  320. 

Longitude,  in  Navigation,  the  Invention  there¬ 
of  a  true  Powder  of  Projection  3  of  what 
Utility,  if  it  was  found,  600. 

_ _ _  various  Methods  of  finding  it  at 

prefent,  600,  601. 

Looch,  in  Pharmacy  ;  Definition  thereof,  837. 

- -  pcCtoral ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 

thereof,  ibid. 

to  flop  Vomiting  ;  Preparation  and 


Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

of  red  Cabbages ;  Preparation  and  Vir¬ 


tues  thereof,  ibid. 

-  of  Squill ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  ibid. 

of  Poppies,  Preparation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  ibid. 

of  Garlick ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  ibid. 

—  of  jar-Raifins ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 
thereof,  ibid. 

of  Althtea;  Preparation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  837,  838 

Lotion,  in  Pharmacy ;  Definition  and  Ufe  there¬ 
of,  818. 

Lotion  to  kill  Lice  in  the  Head;  Prepara¬ 
tion  thereof,  ibid. 

Lotion  to  render  red  Hairs  black  ;  Prepara¬ 
tion  thereof,  ibid. 

Loudtttiy  Dutchy,  in  France ;  when,  and  by 
whom  ereCted,  616. 

Louis  XIV.  King  of  France,  in  Painting ; 
how  painted,  751. 

Lozange,  an  honourable  Ordinary,  in  Herald¬ 
ry  ;  Blazon  thereof,  124. 

Lozangy,  Term  of  Heraldry;  Signification 
thereof,  ibid. 

Luca  Seignorelli ,  a  Painter,  of  the  Roman 
School;  his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent, 
761. 

Lucas  of  Leyden ,  a  Painter,  of  the  Flcmifh 
School ;  his  Character  and  parricular  Ta¬ 
lent,  780. 

Luther,  Martin,  Author  of  Lutheranifm,  his 
Birth  and  Education  ;  begins  to  preach  his 
new  DoCtrine,  on  what  Occafion,  346. 

-  appears  before  the  Pope’s  Legate, 

346>  347- 

forty  one  of  his  Propofitions  con¬ 


demned  by  the  Pope,  347. 

appears  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and 


is  baniflied  by  the  Emperor,  348. 

is  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  to 


0 

whom  he  had  appealed,  and  fubmitted  his 
Writings,  349. 

his  Treatment  of  Henry  VIII.  King 


of  England,  ibid. 

-  marries  a  Nun,  350. 

writes  feveral  Things  again  ft  the  Em¬ 


peror  and  Bifliops,  353. 

'* - .  died  of  an  Indigcftion  at  Ijhcl,  the 

,  Place  of  his  Birth;  Ins  Character,  357. 
Luther  an  Ism,  Hiftory  thereof,  347,  348. 
Lyre,  Hieroglyphick  t  Explication  thereof, 
168. 

M. 

%  9  ' 

MA  liquid  Confonant,  and  the  twelfth 
4  Letter  of  the  Alphabet;  how  pro- 
'  itounccd,  62. 

Remarks  of  QumtilUan  thereupon,  ibid. 
Its  Signification  among  the  numeral  Cha¬ 
racters  oi  tiie  Ant ients,  64. 

Macaronick  Poetry,  Hiftory  thereof,  978. 

M,t  cedant  us,  I  It*  roil  arch,  Ilia  Hiftory  and  Er¬ 
rors,  138. 

Machines,  in  Mcchanicks  j  two  Sorts  thereof, 

37S* 

. .  fimplc,  fix  Sorts  thereof,  ibid. 

^ -  compound,  their  Number  almoil  in¬ 

finite,  ibid. 

You  11, 


Macick,  Treatife  thereof,  363;  364.. 

Magna  Charta,  in  Law,  the  Balls  of  the  Eng-  . 
liih  Liberties ;  Hiftory  thereof;  306. 

Magnet,  Treatife  thereof,  3  66,  367. 

Mahomet ,  the  Iinpoftor ;  his  Hiftory!  3  7 1 1 

Mahomet ,  in  Painting  ;  how  painted,  757. 

Mahometanism,  Hiftory  thereof,  371;  372; 
373- 

Mahometans ,  their  Theology,  372. 

Mai  lie  Luynesy  Dutchy,  in  France ;  when,  and 
by  whom  ereCted,  616. 

Man  of  War,  in  Naval  Architecture,  its  feve¬ 
ral  Dimenfions,  570,  579. 

Mandate,  in  Law,  DoCtrine  thereof,  294., 

Manganefe,  a  Kind  of  Pfeudo-Load-ftone, 
which  enters  the  Compofition  of  Glafs; 
where  found,  z. 

Mania,  a  Difeafe,  in  Phyfick ;  Caufes,  Symp¬ 
toms,  and  Cure  thereof,  919. 

Manicheans ,  Hereticks ;  their  Hiftory  and  Er¬ 
rors,  136,  137. 

Manner  of  Things,  or  Modes  in  Logick ; 
Definition  and  DoCtrine  thereof,  322,  323: 

Manner  of  treating  a  Child,  newly  born,  in 
Midwifry,  479. 

Manner  of  hindering  Children  from  being 
fquint-ey’d,  awry,  crooked,  and  lame,  in 
Midwifry,  491. 

Manners,  in  Poetry ;  Definition  and  Rules 
thereof,  968,  969  i 

Mantle,  in  Heraldry,  Blazon  thereof,  1 24. 

Manumiflion,  by  Teftamcnt,  in  Law;  three fo- 
Iemn  Manners  of  Manumiflion,  2S3. 

Marcafite,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  Hiftory  thereof, 

March ,  Month,  in  Painting,  how  painted, 

753- 

M&rcian ,  Hcrefiarch,  his  Hiftory  and  Errors, 

*34- . 

Marcs,  in  Horfemanlhip ;  the  fitteft  to  breed' 
out  of,  172. 

-  how  kept  during  the  Time  of  their  be¬ 
ing  with  Foal,  173.  ' 

Mark ,  Hcretick  ;  his  Hiftory  and  Errors,  135. 

Mariottc ,  his  Experiments  on  Hydraulicks, 
204. 

Marriage,  Maritagium,  in  Law;  Signification 
thereof,  285. 

Martin  de  Vos ,  a  Painter,  of  the  FIcmifli 
School ;  his  particular  Talent,  782. 

Martlets,  honourable  Ordinary,  in  Heraldry; 
Blazon  thereof,  124.  ‘ 

Mafcle,  honourable  Ordinary,  in  Heraldry  ; 
Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 

Mafloncd,  Term  of  Heraldry;  Signification 
thereof,  ibid., 

Maft,  in  Naval  Architecture ;  Proportions  there¬ 
of,  970. 

Mafts,  their  Number  in  a  Ship,  ibid. 

-  Main,  its  Polition  and  Rigging,  ibid. 

-  Fore,  its  Pofition  and  Rigging,  ibid. 

-  Mizcn,  its  Pofition  and  Rigging,  ibid. 

-  Bowfprit,  its  Pofition  and  Rigging,  ib. 

Maftcr  of  Mufick,  his  Skill,  in  what  it  con- 
fifts,  529. 

Maftcr  Roux,  a  Painter,  of  the  Roman  School, 
his  Hiftory,  and  particular  Talent,  782. 

Ma  them  ati  cks,  Definition  and  Divifion 
thereof,  374. 

Mathematicks,  fpeculativc,  Definition  thereof, 
ibid. 

-  practical,  pure,  mixed;  Definition 

thereof,  ibid. 

their  Origin,  ibid. 


I-  - 


Mercy,  in  Fainting,  how-painted*  7  ji:  .•  - ; ' 

Merit,  in  Janfenifm,  in  how  many  Farts  it  .ctul 
be  taken;  231;,...  .  ‘  _  . 

Merit!  three  Sorts  thereof,  ibid. 

Meritorious  Action,  in  Janfenifm;  Cbnditiona 
requifite  to  it,  231,  .232. 

Mermaid,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  Hiftory  thereto^ 

i;66.  ,  , 

Me  fait  am,  Hereticks,  their  Hiftory  anil  Err 
rors,  1 38.  ... 

Metals,  fix  or  feven  Sorts  thereof*  390I 

- - -  their  Nature,  how  produced ;  Sentit 

ments  of  M.  Tournefort ,  Dr.  Wedchnard, 
Geofroy,  and  P Emery  thereupon,  390;  391, 

■ - —  Refutation  of  thofc  Sentiments,  by  -De 

Coet logon,  and  liis  own  Sentiment,  392. - 

- - that  of  Boerhaavc,  refuted  by*  the 

fame,  393,  394.  -  • 

Metals ,  Determination  of  their  fpe’cifick 
Weight,  700.  .  '  .  -  — r-  ; 

Metaphor,  in  Rhetorick,  Hiftory,  Rules  hnd 
Examples  thereof,  1013.  . 

Metaphylical  Degrees,  in  Metaphyfickj.  Doc¬ 
trine  thereof  401,  402. 

Metaphysick,  Definition  and  Divifion  there¬ 
of  400.  •  ,  ..  •  ^ 

Metaphyfick  Aft,  in  Mctaphyfick;  Definition 
thereof,  403.  _  .  : 

Mctaphyfick  Truth,  Definition  thereof;  404. 

Mctaphyfick  Gdodncfs,  Definition  thereof,./^. 

Meteor,  Definition,  and  Divifion  thereof;  417. 

- -  igneous,  or  fiery ;  their  N  umber  and 

Hiftory,  418,  419. 

aerial,  or  airy,  their  Number  and  Hi- 


* - 

ftory,  420,  421. 

Method  of  calling  Cannons,  in  Gunnery; .  too! 
101. 

Method  of  drelfing  a  Horfe,  for  Hunting;  in 
Horfemanfhip,  177,  178,  179., 

Method,  in  Logick,  Definition  and  Doftrifie 
thereof,  342,  . 343,  344.  .. 

Method  of  helping  a  Woman  in  Labour!  when 
the  Child  prefents  one  or  two  Feet  foremoft! 

4-6°  •  . 

- — -  when  lie  pufhes  out  foremoft  the  Neck 

of  the  Matrice,  462. 

when  he  prefierits  one  Side,  of  the 


Head,  763;  , . .  .  ■ 

when  liis  Body  is  flopped  fit  thfe  PaP 


fage  by  tile  Shoulders,  ibid.  . 

when  ho  prefents  one  or  both  Hands 


together  with  the  Head,  ibid.  .  \  , 

when  he  prefents  one  or  both.  Hands 


alone,  464: 

when  lie  prefents  Ilia  Ffcct  arid  Hands, 


ibid. 


f  • 


- -  when  he  prefents  liis  Knees;  ibid.  . 

— -  when  he  prefents  his  Shoulders,  Back,’ 
or  Buttock,  ibid. 

when  he  prefents  the  Belly,'  Brea  ft,  or 


Side;  465. 

when  there  arc  feveral  Children,  who 


prefent  themfelvcs  in  the  different  PofturciJ 
heretofore  mentioned,  ibid. 

when  the  Navel-firing  coinesToremoft; 


466. 


-  when  the  After-birth  prefents  itfelf 


forbmoft ;  or  is  entirely  colnc  out  before  the 

Cliild,  ibid.  '  ;  .  . 

when  a  Delivery  is  attended  with  a 


L/ 

Matrimony,  in  Sacraments ;  Treatife  thereof, 
1027,  1028,  1029. 

Matthew  and  Paul  Bril,  Painters,  of  the  FIc¬ 
mifli  School,  their  particular  Talent,  782. 

Mechanicks,  Treatife  thereof,  375,  376. 

Medicines,  in  Phyfick,  Definition  and  Divifion 
thereof,  915. 

-  their  Manner  of  operating,  mechani¬ 
cally  explain'd,  915,  910. 

- -  refuted  by  De  Coet  logon,  916. 

Melpomene,  in  Painting,  how  painted,  791. 

Melting  Pots  to  contain  the  Materials  for  Look- 
ing- Glafs  Plates;  their  Bignefs  and  Ufe,  3. 

Mcmbrcd,  Term  of  Heraldry;  Signification 
thereof,  124. 

Memorial,  prefented  to  Don  Pedro,  Prince  of 
Portugal,  by  one  of  his  Miniftcrs,  on  the 
in  fit!  ting  Conduft  of  Spain,  1 1  c6,  1157. 

Memory,  in  Rhetorick;  Nccemty  thereof, 
1017. 

Menander,  Hcrefiarch,  his  Hiftory  and  Errors; 
132. 

Mercosur,  Dutchy,  in  France,  when,  and  by 
whom  erefted,  6 1 6. 

Mercury;  in  Metals,  known  under  feveral  De¬ 
nominations,  398. 

- -  its  Properties,  398;  399. 

-  where  found,  how  feparated  from  tlfe 

1  Ore  or  Earth,  398,  400. 

Mercury,  in  Painting,  how  painted;  751. 


.groat  Lofs  of  Blood;  or  with  Convulfions; 
4  67.  •  , 

Methodism,  Hiftofy  thereof,  436,  4$); 
Methodifts ,  a  Scft  of  Phyficians,  Hiftory  there¬ 
of,  941. 

Michaelmas-Terin,  Number  of  its  Returns; 
319. 

Michel  Angelo,  a  Painter;  of  the  Roman 
School ;  his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent, 

767*  .  .. 

Remarks  on  his  Works,  768. 


Michel  Angelo  Cavayagio,  a  Pointer;  of  tlfe 
School  of  Lombardy,  779-  • 

- - —  Remarks  on  his  Works,  ibid. 

Michel  Scrvetus,  Hefcfimch ;  liis  Hiftoi*y  and 
Errors,  158. 

Michel  Coxis,  h  Painter,  of  the  FI  chi  i(h  School ; 

his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent;  780. 
Michel  John  fan,  a  Painter,  of  the  FIcmifli 
School;  his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent, 
784. 

Microfqopc,  in  Dioptricks,  Definition  and  Di¬ 
vifion  thereof!  6  c  2, 

- - Angle,  Delcription  find  Laws  thereof; 

— —  Water’ll  Dcfcrlption  and  Lawn  there¬ 
of,  654.  .  . 

Mnrtvirnv,  Treatife  thereof,  438. 

Milling,  or  throwing  Silk;  in  Weaving  \  Art 

thereof;  1 204. 

Minerals;  Du  Coctlogon’s  Syftcm  thereup¬ 
on,  492,  493. 

Minerals;  in  Pharmacy,  their  Number,  807. 

14  K  Mine- 
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Innocence,  in  Fainting;  how  painted,  752.* 

Inin  tut  ion  of  Heirs,  in  Lav/,  Doftrine  thereof, 
289. 

Inilrumcntal  Mufick,  Definition  and  Theory 
thereof,  531. 

Inftruments,  in  Mufick,  two  Kinds  thereof , 
ibid. 

Intcrje&ion,  in  Grammar;  Definition  and  I Ii- 
flory  thereof  73. 

Interrogation,  a  Figure  in  Rhetorick,  Defini¬ 
tion  and  Hiftoiy  thereof,  1008. 

Inveckcd,  Term”  of  Heraldry,  Signification 
thereof,  124. 

Invention,  in  Law  ;  Do&rine  thereof,  286. 

Invention,  in  Rhetorick;  Definition  thereof, 
iory. 

Inventory,  in  Law ;  Definition  thereof,  290. 

Invilibility  of  God,  Dodlrine  and  Proofs  there¬ 
of,  20. 

Jc. ,  .-bin  Semdrat,  a  Painter,  of  the  Fleimfh 
School  ;  his  Hniory  and  particular  Talent, 
7S7. 

yU'it  Brent /'//.*,  a  Confeflionift  ;  his  Errors,  15S. 

John  Jngehck,  a  Fainter,  of  the  Roman  School ; 
his  Chancier  and  particular  Talent,  760. 

John  Francis  Point ,  a  Fainter,  of  the  Roman 
School  ;  his  Character  and  particular  Ta 
lent,  7S4. 

Join  cf  Udine,  a  Fainter,  of  the  Roman 
School  ;  his  Hiiiory  and  particular  Talent, 


Jumellc,  a  double  Cannon,  in  Gunner}' ;  In¬ 
vention,  and  Defcription  thereof,  85. 

June,  a  Month,  in  Fainting  ;  how  painted,  752. 

J urifprudencc,  in  Lave  ;  Definition  thereof,  z8z. 

Jurors,  in  Law,  how  impanelled,  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  Cafes ;  their  Hillory,  313. 

Juft  ice,  and  Law  ;  Definition  and  Hiiiory 
thereof,  2S2. 

J unification,  in  Janfenifm  ;  Definition  there¬ 
of,  229. 

Juftification,  firfl  active;  Definition  thereof,  ib. 

- firll  paflive;  Definition  thereof,  ib. 

- fecond  active  ;  Definition  thereof,  ib. 

fecond  paflive ;  Definition  thereof,  ib. 


John  Bt/lini,  a  Fainter,  of  the  Venetian  School; 
his  particular  'i’alcnr,  770. 

John  .  atony  Rig: Hu,  called  Pordenon,  a  Painter, 
of  the  Venetian  School;  his  Hiltory  and  par¬ 
ticular  Talent,  773. 

John  Handy  iky  a  Painter,  of  the  Flcmifh  School, 
his  Hillory  and  particular  Talent,  779. 

John  Mubufe,  a  Fainter,  of  the  Flemilh  School  ; 
his  Hiltory  ami  particular  Talent,  780. 

John  O/bcir,  a  Painter,  of  the  Flcmifh  School ; 
his  Hiftoiy  and  particular  Talent,  ibid. 

Join  Com  Jius  Vo  nu yen,  a  Painter,  of  the  Flc- 
mifh  School ;  his  Hillory  and  particular  Ta¬ 
lent,  ibid. 

John  Bo/,  a  Fainter,  of  the  Flcmifh  School  ; 
his  Hillory  and  particular  Talent,  7S1,  782. 

John  Stradan,  a  Fainter,  of  the  Mcmiih  School; 
his  Chara&cr  and  particular  Talent,  782. 

John  Due,  a  Painter  of  the  Flcmifh  School  ; 
his  particular  Talent,  ibid. 

John  Rotenmar,  a  Fainter  of  the  Flemilh  School ; 
his  particular  Talent,  ibid. 

John  '7 or  nit:  us,  a  Fainter  of  the  Flcmifh  School ; 
his  Hiltory,  and  particular  Talent,  785. 

Jo/'n  Lanfrune,  a  Painter  of  the  School  of 
Lombardy  ;  his  Chnrndler,  and  particular 
Talent,  777.  Remarks  on  his  Works,  777, 
778. 

J-.bn  Con /in ,  a  Fainter  of  the  French  School  ; 
his  particular  Talent,  7S 3. 

John  Ihjhint,  an  Englifii  Fainter ;  his  particu¬ 
lar  Talent,  788. 

Jj  n  Riley,  an  Englilh  Fainter;  his  particular 
Talent,  did. 

Dutchy,  in  France;  when,  and  by 
whom  elected,  6 id. 

Loir. ,  Figute  in  Rhetorick ;  Definition  and 
Examples  thereof,  1014. 

I: regular,  or  anamolous  Verbs,  in  Grammar; 
where  the  Irregularity  lies  in  Kngliih,  71. 

//  ute  Fu/i'er,  an  Enghlh  Fainter  ;  Ins  partiadai 
Talent,  70;. 

Eluant,  Term  of  Heraldry  ;  Signification  there¬ 
of,  ■ 

lll’.i”,  in  Law,  DilliiVlioti  thereof,  313. 

J if.iv*,  genera!  ;  De.imtkm  fhercol,  -bid. 

- - fpeeial  ;  Definition  thereol,  d<id. 

h.Jinn  Language,  m  Grammar;  Hillory 

1  m,  I  Iidni  /  thneof,  2d.},  2 dp 


juftification  of  the  Impious  ;  how  effected,  ib. 
juftification;  Difpofition  required  to  it,  229, 
230. 

K. 

s 

Kthe  tenth  Letter  of  the  Alphabet,  and 
^  a  double  Confonant,  in  Grammar,  61 . 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  Kappa  ;  a  fuper- 
fluous  Letter,  according  to  P  ref  dan ,  un¬ 
known  to  the  antient  Romans  ;  Remarks 
of  M.  Bcgcr  thereupon,  ibid. 

K,  has  various  Significations ;  never  ufed  by 
the  French  ;  Remarks  of  Jblanconrt  there¬ 
upon,  ibid.  Much  ufed  in  the  F.nglilh,  Hid. 
Its  Signification  among  the  numeral  Cha¬ 
mbers  of  the  Antients,  64. 

Kalig-afhes,  ufed  in  Glafs-making,  7 
Klui-r,  Name  of  a  Seft  among  the  Perfians ; 
H  i  fto  ry  thcreo  f,  269. 

Keel  of  a  Ship,  in  naval  Architecture ;  how 
placed  well  on  the  Stocks,  582. 

King’s  Evil,  a  Difcafe,  in  Phyfick ;  Caufes 
and  Cure  thereof,  930.  Hiflory  of  couch¬ 
ing  for  it,  ibid. 

Keys,  in  Mufick ;  Invention,  and  Doftrine 
thereof,  312. 

Keys,  their  Diftinftion,  into  fharp  and  flat ; 
Remarks  of  Mr.  Male  aim  t  lieu- upon,  513. 


its  Precepts,  279. 


Law,  human  ;  either  cede fia (Leal  or  chi! 
Law,  ecclcfiaiLeal  ;  Definition  Lies eof  "/~J' 

- —  civil  ;  Definition  thereof,  .7.4.  ’  ' 

Law,  Matter  fubjeft  to  it,  273,  2-9. 

Law,  eternal ;  Hiflory  thereof,  z~0. 

- natural  Hiftoiy  thereof.  Hid. 

- Precepts  thereof,  277. 

Law  of  Nations,  Definition  theieof;  gp  1  r 
plication  of  the  Definition,  ibid.  ‘  tx‘ 

- Precepts  thereof,  277,  278. 

Law,  j  ale  id:  an  ;  Doctiinc  tliereof,  zl)r 
Laws,  three  of  the  local  Motion  V-  , 
by  the  Cartefians;  Dodlrinc  there oi  ,*■*. 
Laws  of  the  Foci  of  Glaflcs,  in  Oe 

die  Method  of  finding  them,  6  <.?  Vi  *>!  ^ 
Law,  in  Painting ;  how  painted,  *V  r  ’ 
Lead,  in  Metals;  Definition  iheitnf” 


-,q8. 


-  where,  and  how  found,  how  mU,‘i 

Reftedlions  of  the  Natuiahih;  thereupon  -V 
Leaf,  in  natural  Hiflory ;  Definition  and 
feription  thereof,  569. 

League.-,  famous  of  Sinalcalde,  in  Luther.-., ufa . 
Hiltory  tliereof,  35-3.  * 

Leaves,  how  confidered  by  Botanilb,  ~(,q 

Leaves,  annual;  Definition  thereof, V/y" 

- -  crcnnted  ;  Definition  tliereof,  ii,y 

•  - -  diffimiiar;  Definition  thereof 

*  -  procumbent  ;  Definition  thereof  //  y 

— - legmen t ;  Definition  thereof 


L. 


■ - -  vernal  ;  Definition  thereof,  ibid 

Ledger  Lines,  in  Mufick  ;  what,  333. 

Lcdiguirrcs,  Dutchy  in  France;  when,  and  bv 
whom  eroded,  616.  ; 

Legacy,  in  Law  ;  Definition  and  Dodlrine 
tliereof,  290. 

Leant  res,  in  Mythology  ;  their  Hillory,  and 
Remarks  thereupon,  549. 

[Hens  in  Dioptricks  ;  various  Figures  there¬ 
of,  645. 

Lcnfcs,  in  Dioptricks;  diflingaifhed  intoGrouiv* 
and  Blown,  646. 

convex  ;  Laws  of  Ilcfmftion  hC, 


T 


refpefl  to  tiieni,  ibid. 

concave;  Laws  thereof,  6  l?. 

/  t  •  •  •  1\  •  •  .  # 


—  j  -  r  # 

Leonardo  da  Fine: ,  a  Painter  of  the  Homan 
School ;  his  Hiltory,  and  particular  Ta¬ 
lent,  761.  Remarks  on  his  Work:-, 


the  eleventh  Letter  of  the  Alphabet, 
and  .1  Semi-vowel  ;  Remarks  of  Paf- 
f> at  thereupon,  62.  Its  Signification  a- 

mong  the  numeral  Chambers  of  the  An-  Lctonian  Society,  in  Law ;  what,  293. 
tients,  64.  Leprofy,  a  cutaneous  Dillempcr,  in  Phyfick; 

Label,  an  honourable  Difference  in  Heraldry  ;  Hillory,  Caufes,  Symptoms,  and  Cine 
Blazon  thereof,  115.  thereof,  938,  939. 

Lacedemonians,  their  Hicroglyphicks  ;  Expli-  Letters  of  the  Alphabet ;  their  Hillory,  39,  Cc. 

cation  thereof,  167.  Letters  Patent,  in  Chancery  ;  Hiltory  theie- 

Laconic  Style,  in  Rhetorick  ;  Definition,  Rules  of,  306. 

and  Examples  thereof,  1011. 

La  Ferte  Sennet erre,  Dutchy,  in  France;  when 
and  by  whom  eroded,  617. 


Lever,  in  Mechanicks,  Definition  and  Dc- 
feription  thereof,  376.  Three  Tilings  to 
be  confidered  in  a  Lever,  ibid. 


La  Force,  Dutchy  in  France  ;  when,  and  by  Levers,  three  Kinds  thereof,  ibid. 


whom  creflcd,  616. 

Lambrequin,  Term  of  Heraldry  ;  Signification 
thereof,  124. 

La  MriUeraye,  Dutchy  in  France ;  when,  and 
by  whom  creeled,  617. 

Language,  in  Grammar ;  Definition  there¬ 
of,  76. 

Languages,  their  firft  Principles,  according  to 


Levers  of  the  firll  Kind  ;  Theory  thereof,  ibid. 
-  of  the  fecond  Kind  ;  Theory  there¬ 
of  did. 

of  the  third  Kind;  Theory  thereof,  ib. 


*  ' 

Levincr,  or  Leymer,  a  hunting  Dog;  its  Qua¬ 
lities,  188. 

Lianeourt,  Dutchy,  in  France  ;  when,  and  by 


whom  c reded,  Li 7. 

Father  ihifiier  ;  their  Ufe,  as  defined  by  Liberty,  in  Metaphylick,  Definition  thereof; 
Haugilai ;  t heir  Diverfity  whence  it  arofe,  ib.  two  Sorts  of  Liberty,  413. 

Antiquity  and  Priority  between  them,  much  Liberty  from  Coadion  ;  Definition  thereol, 


controverted,  77.  Their  Divifion,  ibid. 


and  Remarks  thereupon,  ibid. 


Langucd,  Term  of  Heraldry  ;  Signification  Liberty  from  Neccflity  ;  Definition  thereof, 


tliereof,  I2.{. 
f.A i*i t).\n\ ,  Art  thereof,  270,  271. 
Lapidaries,  in  Europe,  their  Manner  of  ex¬ 
amining  their  rough  Diamonds,  271. 

Lam ,  in  Mythology  ;  Definition  thereof,  54 S. 
Laics ,  diilinguifiied  by  Plutarch,  into  Good 
and  Evil,  ibid. 


and  Remarks  thereupon,  ibid. 

Lien  try,  a  Difcafe,  in  Phyfick  ;  Caufes  and 
Cure  thereof,  934, 

Light,  in  Opticks  ;  Nature  thereof,  as  ex¬ 
plained  by  drij/otle ,  the  Cartejmns,  ami  K 
Ma/cbrand'c,  624,  fi>2(>. 
bv  the  Newtonians,  (n(. 


1. 


Dclinitiun  and  Hillory 


Lares,  Domeftick ,  what,  according  to  Jqui -  Light,  KeHcxion  and  ReJiadtion  thereof,  C:r, 
l tins,  ibid.  ba8, 

■ - pnblick  ;  their  Ofiicc,  ibid.  Light,  but  three  Allcdion,  thereof,  0'-).  ^ 

- private;  their  Office,  ibid.  Line  of  equal  Fails,  or  Line  of  Line; ,  nwr.trJ 

- of  Cities;  their  Office,  ibid.  on  the  Scdor,  or  Com  pa  is  of  Di  opurtioi. , 

Liquorice;  j’lep.n.ition  there-  J  Lam,  their  Origin;  when  firll  woi  fiiippcd,  how  divided  niul  fubdivided,  on  which  m 

and  on  what  Occnfion,  according  t oTcrtul-  of  the  Compafs  found,  how  imtuheieJ,  ?9|- 

them.  ibid.  Line  of  Cords ;  how  divided  ami  nunuvivd, 


f.i  I  'nient,  in  I. aw 

V  * 

thereof,  31.}. 

Ju  u",  in  Phaunncy  ;  how  extracled,  K’.|, 

—  .  LI  k:!;  ,  ol 

of.  A <  / 

—  v.M'.:  of  Liquorice;  Fn-paration  there - 
of,  JJ 

J  >ih‘p,  mlh.umiry;  Definition  thereof,  H  t  3. 


Han  1  Victims  offered  to  . .  . . -  ---  -  .  , 

Largo,  Term  of  Mufick;  Signification  there- 1  Line  of  Tangents. ;  how  divided  and  tnunber- 


ol,  939 


-  pcri-d  .d  .  Frep.ti  a'ion,  Dofe>,  apd  V ir-  j  Latin  l.angunge  ;  Hillory  tliereof,  78,  79. 


l .  (  llid  1  < d,  did. 

—  h)ftu*»'..;  Fr<  jnration,  1 5olrr,  and  Vir- 

t  if  flirieof,  u  1  j,  .)  1  | . 


La  Tiappe,  in  Orders;  a  Reformation  of  the 
Order  of  Citenux  j  Hillory  thereof,  ()t>y,  UJ. 
Laughter,  in  Painting;  how  painted,  7^2. 


Jce-  id  h)  llmi  !<  ;  I'u’paratioii,  Uofe'.,  and  Law,  Dafinition  and  J  etymology  thereof, 


/  5 


V  ut  iv.  f!i*  ieof,  s  1  | . 

- t  .nuplioiatr  hyllcnel:  ;  lb,  paiation,  Dofes 

and  Virtues  thneof,  ihtd, 

;/-/■«  Romano ,  n  Fainter  of  du-  Roman  School  ; 

Id.  IJiftory,  and  particular  Talen*, 

Jut  1  l.iJu'i,  (alb'il  Ikmleiion  the  Vonnger, 
a  Fainter  of  tin-  Venetian  School;  Ju:,  llillu- 
ty,  a- d  pan.  1  ubir  Talent,  yy  \. 

July,  Month,  in  Fainting,  how  painted,  752. 


called  by  five  dilfcrent  Name:,  ibid. 
either  natural  or  pu/iiive,  ibid. 


Law,  pofitive,  Definition  thereof;  either  di¬ 
vine  or  human,  ibid. 

Law,  divine  ;  Definition  thereof,  either  un- 
tient  or  new,  ibid. 

Law,  nntient  or  old  ;  Definition  thereof,  ib. 

- its  Fiecepta,  278. 

- new  ;  Delittitiuii  thcicof,  273. 


ed,  ibid.  . 

Lino  of  Secants  ;  how  divided  ami  luimoor- 

ed,  ibid.  . 

I,ine  of  Polygons ;  how  divided  and  number- 

ed,  ibid.  .  , 

Line,  in  Navigation,  _  Souinlm}’, ;  1  u'°  ‘  01 
thereof;  its  Defcription  and  Lie,  jjv* 
due  of  the  Log;  Defcription  ami  Lie  their. 


1 


of,  ;().).  , 

Line  for  Linen  Clolli,  in  Weaving  ;  l,owlrt 

pared,  1207.  „ 

Line:.,  in  PuTpeiftive  ;  ditiuviit  0011 

of,  802.  c  ,,  1. 

Linen  Cloth,  in  Weaving;  ddMent 


thcicof,  1207. 


Idr./a 


I 


* 
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Linen  Manufa&urc,  in  Weaving,  Hiftory  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

Lion  rampant,  Hieroglyphick ;  Explication 
thereof,  162. 

Lions  fet  to  the  Chariot  of  Cyhel,  Hierogly- 
phick  ;  Explication  thereof,  ibid. 

Lions,  how  borne  in  Heraldry,  1 1 3. 

Lion’s  Skin,  Hieroglyphick  ;  Explication  there¬ 
of,  162. 

Lionels,  Hieroglyphick ;  Explication  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

Lippo  of  Florence,  a  Painter  of  the  Roman 
School  ;  his  Hiftory,  and  particular  Ta¬ 
lent,  760. 

Liquids,  in  Grammar  ;  what,  5  S. 

Local  Motion,  in  Mechanicks  ;  Affe&ions, 
Caufes,  is'e.  thereof,  381. 

.Location  Conduction,  in  Law ;  Definition 
thereof,  293. 

Location,  tacit,  in  Law,  Definition  thereof,  ib. 
Log,  in  Navigation  ;  Defcription  and  Ufe 
thereof,  594. 

Locic,  Definition  and  Divifion  thereof,  320. 
Longitude,  in  Navigation,  the  Invention  there¬ 
of  a  true  Powder  of  Projection  ;  of  what 
Utility,  if  it  was  found,  600. 

-  various  Methods  of  finding  it  at 

prefent,  600,  601. 

Looch,  in  Pharmacy;  Definition  thereof,  837. 

„ _ pcftoral ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 

thereof,  ibid. 

. _ to  flop  Vomiting  ;  Preparation  and 

Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

- - of  red  Cabbages ;  Preparation  and  V  ir- 

tucs  thereof,  ibid. 

. — - -  of  Squill ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 

thereof,  ibid. 

-  of  Poppies,  Preparation  and  Virtues 

thereof,  ibid. 

_  of  Garlick ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 

thereof,  ibid. 

- -  of  Jar-Raifins ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 

thereof,  ibid. 

-  of  Althaiaj  Preparation  and  Virtues 

thereof,  837,  838. 

Lotion,  in  Pharmacy ;  Definition  and  Ufe  there¬ 
of,  8 1 8. 

Lotion  to  kill  Lice  in  the  Head ;  Prepara¬ 
tion  thereof,  ibid. 

Lotion  to  render  red  Hairs  black  ;  Prepara¬ 
tion  thereof,  ibid. 

Lcudun,  Dutchy,  in  France  ;  when,  and  by 
whom  erected,  616. 

Louis  XIV.  King  of  France,  in  Painting ; 
how  painted,  751. 

Lozangc,  an  honourable  Ordinary,  in  Herald¬ 
ry  ;  Blazon  thereof,  1 24. 

Lozangy,  Term  of  Heraldry ;  Signification 
thereof,  ibid. 

Luca  Seignorelli,  a  Painter,  of  the  Roman 
School;  his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent, 
761. 

Lucas  of  Leyden ,  a  Painter,  of  the  Flcmifh 
School ;  his  Character  and  parricular  Ta¬ 
lent,  780. 

Luthir ,  Martin,  Author  of  Luthcranifm,  his 
Birth  and  Education  ;  begins  to  preach  his 
new  DoCtrine,  on  what  Occafion,  346. 
-  appears  before  the  Pope’s  Legate, 

346>  347- 

-  forty  one  of  his  Propofitions  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Pope,  347. 

-  appears  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and 

is  baniflicd  by  the  Emperor,  348. 

-  is  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  to 

whom  he  hail  appealed,  and  fubmitted  his 
Writings,  349. 

- — -  his  Treatment  of  Henry  VIII.  King 

of  England,  ibid. 

- - marries  a  Nun,  350. 

— - writes  fcveral  "Firings  ngainlt  the  Em¬ 

peror  and  Bilhops,  353. 

• -  died  of  an  Incfigcltion  at  JJbcl,  the 

Place  of  his  Birth;  Ins  Character,  357. 
Lutheranism,  Hiftory  thereof,  347,  3-] 8. 
Lyre,  Hieroglyphick ;  Explication  thereof, 
168. 

M. 


MA  liquid  Confonant,  and  the  twelfth 
4  Lettier  of  the  Alphabet;  how  pro- 
'  non  need,  (z. 

* - -  Remarks  of  Quintillinn  thereupon,  ibid. 

*—  Its  Signification  among  the  numeral  Cha¬ 
racters  of  tire  Anticnts,  64. 

Macaronick  Poetry,  Hiftory  thereof,  978. 
Macedcmius,  llercltareli,  Ilia  Ililtory  and  Er¬ 
rors,  138. 

Machines,  in  Mechanicks ;  two  Sorts  thereof, 
375?* 

- -  fan  pie,  fix  Sorts  thereof,  ibid. 

• - compound,  their  Number  almoft  in¬ 

finite,  ibid. 

Voi.  il,  .j 


Macick,  Treatifc  thereof,  363;  364.. 

Magna  Charts,  in  Law,  the  Bafts  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  Liberties  j  Hiftory  thereof;  306. 
Magnet,  Treatife  thereof,  366,  367. 
Mahomet ,  the  Iinpoftor  ;  his  Hiftory,  371! 
Mahomet ,  in  Painting ;  how  painted,  757. 
Mahometanism,  Hiftory  thereof,  37 ii  372; 

373- 

Mahometans ,  their  Theology,  372. 

Mai  lie  Luynes ,  Dutchy,  in  France ;  when,  and 
by  whom  eredled,  616. 

Man  of  War,  in  Naval  Architecture,  its  fevc- 
ral  Dimcnfions,  570,  579. 

Mandate,  in  Law,  DoCtrine  thereof,  294. 
Mangancfc,  a  Kind  of  Pfeudo-Load-ftone, 
which  enters  the  Compofttion  of  Glafs ; 
where  found,  2. 

Mania,  a  Difeafe,  in  Phyftck ;  Caufes,  Symp¬ 
toms,  and  Cure  thereof,  919. 

Manicheam ,  Hcreticks ;  their  Hiftory  and  Er¬ 
rors,  136,  137. 

Manner  of  Things,  or  Modes  in  Logick ; 

Definition  and  DoCtrine  thereof,  322,  523. 
Manner  of  treating  a  Child,  newly  born,  in 
Midwifry,  479. 

Manner  of  hindering  Children  from  being 
fquint-ey’d,  awry,  crooked,  and  lame,  in 
Midwifry,  491. 

Manners,  in  Poetry ;  Definition  and  Rules 
thereof,  968,  969. 

Mantle,  in  Heraldry,  Blazon  thereof,  1 24. 
Manumiflion,  by Tcftamcnt,  in  Law;  three  fo- 
lemn  Manners  of  Manumiftion,  2S3. 
Marcaftte,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  Hiftory  thereof, 
March ,  Month,  in  Painting,  how  painted, 

753- 

Marcian,  Ilercfiarch,  his  Hiftory  and  Errors, 

x34-  . 

Marcs,  in  Horfcmanftiip ;  the  fitteft  to  breed' 
out  of,  172. 

-  how  kept  during  the  Time  of  their  be¬ 
ing  with  Foal,  173. 

Mark,  Hcretick  ;  his  Pliftory  and  Errors,  135. 
Mariottc ,  his  Experiments  on  Hydraulicks, , 
204.  ' 

Marriage,  Maritagium,  in  Law ;  Signification 
thereof,  285. 

Martin  de  Vos,  a  Painter,  of  the  Flcmifli 
School ;  his  particular  Talent,  782. 

Martlets,  honourable  Ordinary,  in  Heraldry; 
Blazon  thereof,  1 24. 

Mafcle,  honourable  Ordinary,  in  Heraldry  ; 
Blazon  thereof,  ibid. 

Mafloncd,  Term  of  Heraldry ;  Signification 
thereof,  ibid.  j 

Maft,  in  Naval  Architecture ;  Proportions  there¬ 
of*  570. 

Mafts,  their  Number  in  a  Ship,  ibid. 

-  Main,  its  Pofttion  and  Rigging,  ibid. 

-  Fore,  its  Pofttion  and  Rigging,  ibid. 

-  Mizcn,  its  Pofttion  and  Rigging,  ibid. 

-  Bowfprit,  its  Pofttion  and  Rigging,  ib. 

Maftcr  of  Mufick,  his  Skill,  in  what  it  con- 
ftfts,  529. 

Majlcr  Roux ,  a  Painter,  of  the  Roman  School, 
his  Hiftory,  and  particular  Talent,  782. 
Matuematicks,  Definition  and  Divifion 
thereof,  374. 

Matheinaticks,  fpcculativc,  Definition  thereof, 
ibid. 

-  practical,  pure,  mixed;  Definition 

thereof,  ibid. 

-  their  Origin,  ibid. 

Matrimony,  in  Sacraments;  Treatife  tltcrcof, 
1027,  1028,  1029. 

Matthew  and  Paul  Bril ,  Painters,  of  the  Flc- 
mifli  School,  their  particular  Talent,  782. 
Mechanicks,  Treatife  thereof,  375,  376. 
Medicines,  in  Phyftck,  Definition  and  Divifion 
thereof,  91  9. 

-  their  Manner  of  operating,  mechani¬ 
cally  explain'd,  915,  916, 

-  refuted  by  De  Coet  logon,  916. 

Melpomene,  in  Painting,  how  painted,  751. 
Melting  Pots  to  contain  the  Materials  for  Look* 
ing-Glafs  Plates  ;  their  Bigncfs  and  Ufe,  3. 
Mcinbred,  Term  of  Heraldry  s  Signification 
thereof,  1 24. 

Memorial,  pre  fen  ted  to  Don  Pedro,  Prince  of 
Portugal,  by  one  of  his  Minillcrs,  on  the 
infnlting  Conduft  of  Spain,  1156,  1  r  57. 
Memory,  in  Rhctorick;  Nccellily  thereof, 

io'7. 

Menander,  Hcrcfurch,  his  Hiftory  and  Errors, 
132. 

Merctvur,  Dutchy,  in  France,  when,  and  by 
whom  erefled,  616. 

Mercury,  in  Metals,  known  under  fcveral  De¬ 
nominations,  398. 

- -  its  Properties,  398,  399. 

-  where  found,  how  feparated  from  the 

1  Ore  or  Earth,  ^98,  400. 

Mercury,  in  Painting,  how  painted;  751. 


t  t*  - 


Mercy,  in  Fainting,  how  painted.,  7  3 i 
Merit,  in  Janfenifin,  in  how  many  Parts  it  diH 
betaken,  231. 

Merit;  three  Sorts  thereof,  ibid. 

Meritorious  ACtion,  in  Jiinfcnifm,  Conditions 
requifite  to  it,  231,  232. 

Mermaid,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  Hiftory  thereof^ 
566. 

MeJJalians ,  Hcreticks,  their  Hiftory  and  Err 
rors,  138. 

Metals,  fix  or  feven  Sorts  thereof,  390. 

- -  their  Nature,  how  produced ;  Senti¬ 
ments  of  M.  Tournrfort ,  Dl*.  P/ocd-jjard, 
Ceofroy,  and  L  Emery  thereupon,  390;  391. 

—  - -  Refutation  ol  ihofc  Sentiments,  by  -Dc 

Cost  logon,  and  his  own  Sentiment,  392.  — 

- -  that  of  Boerbauve,  refuted  by  the 

fame,  393,  394.  .  •  - 

Metals ,  Determination  of  their  fpecifick 

Weight,  700.  . v 

Metaphor,  in  Rhetorick,  Hiftory,  Rules  hnd 
Examples  thereof,  1013. 

MetaphyJical  Degrees,  in  Metaphyfick>  Doc¬ 
trine  thereof,  401,  402. 

Metaphysick,  Definition  and  Divifion  there¬ 
of;  400. 

Mctaphyfick  ACl,  in  Mctaphyfick;  Definition 
thereof,  403. 

Mctaphyfick  Truth,  Definition  thereof,  404 . 
Mctaphyfick  Goodncfs,  Definition  thereof,  ib. 
Meteor,  Definition,  and  Divifion  thereof,  417. 

—  -  igneous,  or  fiery ;  their  N  umber  and 

Hiftory,  418,  419.  , 

-  aerial,  or  airy,  their  Number  and  Hi¬ 
ftory,  420,  421. 

Method  of  calling  Cannons,  in  Gunnery,  too, 

IO!. 

Method  of  drefling  a  Horfe,  for  Hunting,  in 
Horfemanlhip,  1 77,  178,  179. 

Method,  in  Logick,  Definition  and  Do&r.'he 
thereof,  342,  343,  344. 

Method  of  helping  a  Woman  in  Labour,  when 
the  Child  prefents  one  or  two  Feet  forcmoft, 

46°-  . 

-  when  lie  pufiies  out  forcmoft  the  Neck 

of  the  Matrice,  462. 

-  when  He  prefents  one  Side  of  the 

Head,  763;  ■  >  .  ,  .  . 

-  when  his  Body  is  Hopped  at  thfc  PaL 

fage  by  the  Shoulders,  ibid. 

—  -  when  ho  prefents  one  or  both  Hands 

together  witli  the  Head,  ibid.  .  .  . 

- -  when  lie  prefents  one  or  both  Hands 

alone,  464. 

-  when  he  prefents  his  Ffcct  and  Hatids, 

ibid. 

-  when  he  prefents  his  Knees;  ibid.  • 

-  when  he  prefents  his  Shoulders,  Back,1 

I  or  Buttock,  ibid. 

' -  when  he  prefents  the  Belly,  Brea  ft)  or 

Side;  465. 

-  when  there  arc  fcveral  Children,  who 

prefent  thcmfclvcs  in  the  different  PofturcS 
heretofore  mentioned,  ibid. 

-  when  the  Navel-fixing  comes  loremoft, 

4  66. 

- when  the  After-birth  prefents  itfclf 

forcmoft ;  or  is  entirely  come  out  before  the 

Child,  ibid. 

—  - -  when  a  Delivery  is  attended  with  a 

grout  Lois  of  Blootl,  or  with  Convulfions, 

4  67.  •  . 

Methodism,  Hiftory  thereof,  436,  437. 
Mcthodijh,  a  Sett  of  Phyficians,  Hiftory  there¬ 
of,  941. 

Michael mas-Tcrtn,  Number  of  its  Returns; 

319. 

Michel  Angelo,  a  Painter,  of  the  Roman 
School ;  his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent, 
767.  .. 

- Remarks  on  his  Works,  768. 

Michel  Angelo  Campy  agio,  a  Painter,  of  the 
School  of  Lombardy,  779. 

- Remarks  on  his  Works,  ibid. 

Michel  Serve/ us,  II  croft  arch  j  Ilia  Hiftory  and 
Errors,  158. 

Michel  Ccxis ,  ft  Painter,  of  the  Flcmifli  School ; 

his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent;  780, 
Michel  Johnfon,  a  Painter,  of  the  Fleinifli 
School ;  his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent, 
784. 

Microfcopc,  in  Dioptricks,  Definition 'and  Di¬ 
vifion  thereof;  652. 

-  1  ingle,  Defcription  and  Laws  thereof; 

- II  Water’ll  Defcription  and  Laws  there¬ 
of,  654. 

Midwifry,  Treatife  thereof,  438. 

Milling,  or  throwing  Silk,  in  Weaving  1  Art 

thereof,  1204. 

Minerals;  Do  Coctlogon’s  Syftcm  thereup¬ 
on,  492,  493. 

Minerals,  in  Pharmacy,  their  Number,  807. 

1 4  K  Mine- 
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Mineral-Springs,  in  England,  Hiftory  thereof, 
5O2,  503. 

-  in  France,  Hiftory  thereof,  503,  504. 

Mineral-Waters,  how  produced,  500. 

- different  Sentiments  thereupon,  501 . 

- Method  of  difeovering  their  Quali¬ 
ties,  502. 

Minos,  in  Painting,  how  painted,  751. 
Mirrours,  in  Catoptricks,  Dodrinc  thereof,  on 
what  founded,  638. 

Mirrours,  Divifion  thereof,  ibid. 

Mirrours,  plane,  Defcription  and  Laws  there¬ 
of,  638,  639. 

- : -  convex,  Defcription  and  Laws  there¬ 
of,  639,  640. 

-  concave,  Defcription  and  Laws  there¬ 
of,  640. 

— -  burning,  Hiftory  and  Laws  thereof, 
641. 

-  cylindrical,  conical,  parabolical  j  De¬ 
fcription  and  Laws  thereof,  642. 

Million  of  the  divine  Perfons,  in  Trinity  ; 

Proofs  thereof,  1179,  1 1  So. 

Mitre,  in  Heraldry ;  different  Manner  of  placing 
it  over  the  Efcutcheon,  1 16. 

Mixt  Obligation,  in  Law ;  Hillory  thereof, 
291. 

Model,  firft  of  a  Ship,  in  Naval  Architecture ; 
Explication  thereof,  580. 

-  fecond.  Explication  thereof,  ibid. 

Modes,  in  Mufick ;  Definition  and  Divifion 
thereof,  516. 

Modes,  antient,  Divifion  thereof,  ibid. 

-  Dorick,  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

-  Phrygian,  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

-  Mynolodian,  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

-  Continuo,  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

-  Common,  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

-  Mifto,  orMixto,  Hiftory  thereof,  507. 

Modes,  Rules  thereof  ibid. 

Molofi'us,  the  Foot  of  a  Verfc,  in  Poetry, 
Rules  thereof,  961. 

Momus,  in  Painting;  how  painted,  751. 
Monarchy,  in  Govermcnt,  Origin  thereof,  a- 
mong  the  Jews,  41. 

Monarchies,  antient,  their  Decadence,  42. 

-  modern,  their  Diftindion,  ibid.  I 

-  the  moft  abfolute  and  defpocick  in  die  I 

World,  42,  43.  I 

Monarchies,  Perfian  ;  Hiftory  thereof,  43,  44. 

-  French,  Hiftory  thereof,  44,  45,  46.  I  ’ 

Monarcbicks,  Hereticks ;  their  Hiftory  and 
Errors,  133.  | 

IVIonochord,  Inftrumcnt  of  Mufick  ;  Defcrip-I 
tion  and  Ufc  thereof,  539.  I. 

Monometcr,  in  Pneumaticks,  Defcription  and] 
Ufe  thereof,  953.  I] 

Monotbelitcs,  Hereticks,  their  Hiftory  and  Er- 1 


,  I  Motion,  tranflated,  Caufe  and  Laws  thereof,  /  Needle,  in  Needle-making ;  fevcralSn^  , 

I  3^9*  ,  I  of,  613.  4  b  Uler^ 

.  Motions  of  the  intelledivc  Appetite  in  God,  Needles,  in  Commerce,  614. 

30,  3  r .  Needles,  magnetical ;  Divifion  and  -r 

.  j  Motions  of  the  Voice,  in  Mufick;  Difference]  thereof,  ibid.  ‘  ecilini^!1 

-  thereof  according  to  Ariftoxenes,  530.  Needle-making,  Art  thereof,  61- 

]  Movimento,  Term  of  Mufick  j  Signification  I  Nemours,  Dutcliy,  in  France;  wli-n  1  , 

and  Ufe  thereof,  540.  whom  crefted,  615.  *  '  aml 

1  Mucilage,  in  Pharmacy ;  Definition  thereof,  Nephrctick  Cholick,  a  Difeafe  m.  r, 

8lS-  p  .  J  Caufes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure  thereof  ’ 

-  common  emollient;  Preparation  and !  Neptune,  in  Painting  ;  how  painted  -  9jv 

•  •  Virtues  thereof,  ibid.  I  N etcher,  Gafpar,  a  Painter,  of’thJL]  ,, 

-  ol  Gum  Traganth ;  Preparation  and  School;  his  Hiftory  and  partin' hr  -r?11 " 

■]  Virtues  thereof,  ibid.  ]  78S.  * 

-  to  ftop  an  Hemorrhage ;  Preparation  -  Remarks  on  his  Wo»  ks  ibhl 

and  Virtues  thereof,  819.  I  News,  Dutchy,  in  France  ;  when'll 

-  of  a  Ram’s  Skin;  Preparation  and  whom,  eroded,  616.  ’  and  by 

j  Virtues  thereof,  ibid.  ]  Newtonian  Piulofophy,  Syftem  therpnf 

j  Mufti,  Chief  or  Patriarch  of  die  Mahometan]  903.  ’  ^c~’ 

Religion  ;  his  Dignity  and  Power,  372.'  Nicolas  PoujfJin,  a  Painter,  of  the  French  , 
Mule,  Hieroglyphtck ;  Explication  thereof,  called  the  Raphael  of  France.  ;  his  H  1°°'; 

|  *63-  and  particular  Talent,  789.  l0rv 

Mule,  in  Natural  Hiftory;  how  propagated,  -  Remarks  on  his  Works,  7qo. 

554*  I  Nicolas  Mi  guard,  a  Painter,  of  the  Fm  1 

Mullet,  an  honourable  Ordinary,  in  Heraldry  ;  School;  iris  Hiftory  and  particular  ’jv? 

Blazon  thereof,  124.  792.  1  1  “ent- 

Munitions  for  a  Siege,  in  Gunnery,  97.  Nicolas  Loir,  .a  Painter,  of  the  French  School 

Muflcet,  common,  in  Gunnery  ;  Defcription  his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent 

and  Caliber  thereof,  105.  )  Nicolai tes,  Hereticks  ;  their  Hiftory  w  p 

Musick,  Definition  and  Divifion  thereof,  c 07.  rors,  152.  7  -Lr' 

-  fpeculative  ;  Definition  tliereof,  ibid.  Nightingale,  Hieroglv pluck.  Explication  there 

-  pradical;  Definition  thereof,  ibid.  ]  of,  163.  e" 

Mufick,  how  defined  by  Hermes  Trifmcgijlus,\  Noaillcs,  Dutchy,  in  France ;  when  and  b  • 
AriJUdes,  Lpu i nt ilia uu s,  and  Bncchius,  508.  j  whom  eroded,  617. 

-  divided  into  natural  and  artificial,  ibid.\  Nobility,  Definition,  and  Origin  thereof  ac 

Mufick,  vocal;  Definition  and  Rules  thereof,  cording  to  De  Coetlogou,  614.  * 

529»  53°-  .  -  the  infamous  Commerce  of  fellie p-  it 

-  i  11ft  rumen  tal ;  Definition  and  Hiftory]  613..  0  * 

n  ft  f.  ^  1-1  n  •  1  ^  I  ...  ,  in  Grammar  ;  Definition  and 

Mufquetoon,  in  Gunnery  ;  Proportions  tliereof.  Rules  thereof,  69. 

io5*  Nonfuit,  in  Law  ;  Dodrinc  thereof,  314 

Mutations,  in  Mufick;  Etymology  and  Rules  Nonupla,  in  Mufick  ;  Definition  thereof,  -to. 

thereof,  519.  J  n  .  Nonupla  di  Semi-minime ;  how  marked, ^nd 

Mutuum,  m  Law;  Definition  and  Dodrinc)  its  Value,  ibid . 

thereof,  291,  292.  Nonupla  di  Crome  ;  how  marked,  and  its  Va 

Myopes,  inOpficks;  what,  635.  Iue,  ibid. 

M VTHOLocv,  Treatife  thereof,  547.  Nonupla  di  Semi- Crome  ;  how  marked,  audit* 

Value,  ibid. 

N.  Norbcrtine  Nuns,  a  religious  Congregation; 

Hiftory  thereof,  673. 

NA  liquid  Confonant,  and  the  thirteenth  Norway,  King  of  Arms,  in  England,  1 

Letter  of  the  Alphabet ;  Hiftory  there-  Notaricon ,  in  Judaifm  ;  two  principal  Kind-. 

J  of,  and  Remarks  of  the  Abbot  there-  thereof.  268. 


rors,  534,  555. 

Monfters,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  Definition  and 
Hiftory  thereof,  534. 

Montamis,  Hcrefiarch  ;  his  Hiftory  and  Errors, 
134. 

Mont  Luzon,  Dutchy,  in  France,  when,  and  by 
whom  crcdcd,  ibid. 

Montmorency,  Dutchy,  in  France  ;  when,  and 
by  whom  eroded,  617. 

Montmorency  Luxembourg,  Dutchy,  in  France ; 
when  ami  by  whom  crcdcd,  616. 

Moutpcnjier ,  Dutchy,  in  France,  when,  and  by 
whom  eroded,  616.  \ 

Mooted,  Term  of  Heraldry ;  Signification 
thereof,  1  24. 

Morgomatick,  a  Kind  of  Marriage,  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  Hiftory  thereof,  284. 

Mortar,  in  Gunnery,  Definition  and  Defcrip¬ 
tion  tliereof,  87. 

Mortars,  two  Kinds  thereof,  ibid. 

Mortars  for  throwing  Stones ;  Proportions 
thereof,  ibid. 

Mortars  for  throwing  Bombs ;  Preparations 
thereof,  ibid. 

Mortars,  common  ;  Ufe  thereof,  qo. 

Mortars,  how  mounted  on  their  Carriage,  ibid. 

Mortars,  called,  Obits,  at  Obits,  Hiftory  there¬ 
of,  Q  a. 

Mor/rmar,  Dutchy,  in  France  ;  when,  and  by 
whom  crcdcd,  (n  7. 

Motion,  in  Michanicks,  Dodrinc  thereof, 

381,  382,  383. 

Motion,  perpetual,  Means  ufed  to  find  it, 
38°. 

- — ■ —  Local,  Definition  and  Dodrinc  there¬ 
of,  381. 

— — —  Tonick,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

Motion,  its  principal  AlVedions,  382. 

- Quantity,  Definition  tlincof,  Hid. 

- Determination ,  Definition  thereof, 

382,  383. 

- Reflexion,  Definition  and  Theory 

then  of,  383,  38,}. 

- true  and  ptoper  Caufe;  Theory  there¬ 
of,  38  4. 
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'  of,  and  Remarks  of  the  Abbot  there-  thereof,  268. 

upon,  62.  Notes  of  the  Syftem  of  Guido  Aretin,  in  Mu- 

-  Its  Signification  among  the  numeral  fick  ;  their  Ufe,  314. 

Charaders  of  the  Anticnts,  64.  Notes  of  Joint  des  Murs  ;  Utility,  Form  and 

Naked  Figures,  in  Painting ;  when  to  be  ufed,  Value  thereof,  ibid. 

747-  ...  .  Notes  and  Charaders,  in  Mufick ;  Hiftory 

Naiades,  in  Painting  ;  how  painted,  752.  thereof,  533. 

Names,  cflcntial,  in  God;  their  Signification,  Novation,  Hcrefiarch;  his  Hiftory  and  Errors, 

11 Novations,  Hereticks;  their  Hiftory  and  Er- 
-  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Perfons,  rors,  ibid. 

1 1 79-  Noun,  in  Grammar  ;  Definition  ami  Divifion 

Names  of  the  firft  Perfon  in  the  Trinity  ;  Num-  tliereof,  67. 

ber  thereof,  1181.  Noun  Subflantivc  ;  why  thus  called,  ibid, 

-  of  the  fccond  Perfon  ;  their  Number,  -  Adjcdive  ;  why  thus  called,  ibid. 

11 82.  Nouns  proper,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

-  of  the  third  Perfon  ;  their  Number,  -  appellative,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

1 1 84.  -  heterogenous,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

Naphta,  in  Minerals ;  Defcription  thereof.  Nouns,  Heteroclilc,  Divifion  thereof  into, 

where  found,  different  Sorts  thereof,  its  Vir-  -  Aptote,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

tues,  how  called  by  the  Turks,  497.  —  Diptote,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

Nativities  of  Chrifl,  N umber  and  Proofs  there - -  Triptote,  Definition  tliereof,  ibid. 

i  °fi  231,  252.  -  Pcntaptotc,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

J  Natural  Law,  Definition  thereof,  foinc  of  its  Nouns,  Inficdion  thereof,  how  called,  68. 
j  Precepts  more  univcrfally  known  than  other,  Nutria  Pompilitts,  in  Painting  ;  how  painted, 

'  z76-  .  75 1 . 

- - -  immutable  with  Regard  to  its  firft  Prin-  Numbers,  in  Rhctorick  ;  Definition  and  Necef- 

ciplcs,  ibid.  fity  thereof,  1009. 

-  admits  of  no  Difpcnfation,  nor  Inter-  Nuptials,  or  Marriage,  in  Law;  Definition 

pretntion,  by  Kpicky,  277.  and  Conditions  thereof,  1171;. 

Natural  Habits  of  the  human  Soul  ;  Dodrinc  Nurfe,  for  new-born  Children  ;  how  fo  be 
thereof,  416,  417.  cholcn,  481,  481. 

Natural  History,  Treatife  thereof,  554. 

Natural  Magick,  Definition  tliereof,  366.  O. 

- -  that  of  the  Chaldeans,  its  Hiftory, 

^  ibid.  The  fourteenth  Letter  of  the  Alphabet, 

Natural  Philofopliy,  Syftem  thereof,  903.  and  the  fourth  Vowel,  tis. 

Natures,  two,  111  Chrift  ;  Proofs  thereof  in  In-  - -  frequently  confounded  with  the  1/,  by 

carnation,  243,  244.  the  Latins;  two  0  among  the  Grech,  ibid. 

Naval  Architecture,  'Treatife  thereof,  -  Its  Signification  among  the  numeral  Cha- 

569.  raders  oft  he  Antienis,  64. 

Navel,  I Iieroglyphick, Explication  thereof,  161.  O,  inajufculc,  in  Mufick;  Signification  ihcic- 
N  a  vigat ion,  Definition  and  Divifion  thereof,  of,  540. 

383.  Obligation,  in  Law  ;  three  Kinds  thereof,  29* • 

-  common,  Definition  thereof,  ibid.  Obligations,  natural ;  Definition  and  Com  J 

-  proper,  Definition  thereof,  ibid.  lions  tliereof,  ibid.  . 

Nazarrans,  a  Scd  among  the  Jews,  their  Hi-  -  civil,  Definition  and  Condition- 

ilory,  266.  thereof,  ibid.  ... 

Ncbuly,  Term  of  Heraldry ;  Signification  there-  — - - mixt.  Definition  »nd  Comma*  ' 

of,  125.  thereof,  ibid. 

Necklace,  I  Iieroglyphick,  Explication  thereof,  Obligations,  whence  they  arife,  I'td-  .... 

167. 
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Obligations,  in  what  Manner  contracted,  ibid. 

_ _ — -  verbal.  Conditions  thereof,  292. 

- -  anting  from  a  Quaft-contraCl,  294. 

- ariiing  from  Quad -crimes,  295. 

Obligato,  in  Mufick ;  Signification  thereof, 

?4°- 

Q  Hi  quo,  in  Mufick  ;  Signification  thereof,  ibid. 

Obfervatioli,  in  Rhetorick  ;  Rules  and  Exam¬ 
ples  thereof,  ibid. 

Octave,  in  Mufick ;  Definition  and  Hiftory 
thereof,  540. 

Oflober,  a  Month,  in  Painting ;  how  painted, 
75  z- 

Ode,  in  Poetry ;  Etymology  and  Definition 
thereof,  973. 

Ode  of  the  Antients ;  Remarks  of  V  offius  there¬ 
upon,  ibid.  . 

- - -  their  true  Signification  then,  ibid. 

—  -  Rules  thereof,  974. 

Ode,  Pindarick ;  Hiftory  and  Rules  thereof, 
ibid. 

Oil,  in  Pharmacy ;  Definition  and  Hiftory 
thereof,  S67. 

Oil  of  Olive  j 'Preparation  and  Virtues  thereof, 
ibid. 

Oil,  Amphacinc ;  a  chimerical  one,  ibid. 

Oil  of  fweet  Almonds ;  Preparation  and  Vir¬ 
tues  thereof,  867,  868. 

—  of  bitter  Almonds  ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 
thereof,  86S. 

■ —  of  Eggs ;  Preparation  and  Virtues  thereof, 
ibid. 

• —  of  Rofes ;  Preparation  and  V  irtucs  thereof, 
ibid. 

—  of  Iris,  or  Trinum  ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 
thereof,  ibid. 

—  of  St.  Jolm-wort  compofcd  ;  Preparation 
and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

—  of  Saffron;  Preparation  and  Virtues  there¬ 
of,  869. 

—  of  Euphorbium  ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 
thereof,  ibid. 

—  of  Tobacco  ;  Preparation  and  Virtues  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

—  of  Maftich  ;  Preparation  and  Virtues  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

Oleum  nardimun ,  in  Pharmacy  ;  Preparation 
and  V irtucs  thereof,  869. 

* -  Jt ran  ear  urn  ,-  Preparation  and  Virtues 

thereof,  ibid. 

Balfami ;  Preparation  and  Virtues  there- 


Oppofition,  in  Metaphyfick  ;  four  Kinds  there¬ 
of,  405. 

Optative,  the  third  Mood  in  the  Conjugation  of 
V erbs,  in  Grammar,  7 1 . 

Opthalmia,  a  Difeafe  of  the  Eyes ;  Caufe,  Symp¬ 
toms,  and  Cure  thereof,  940. 

Opticks,  Treatifc  thereof,  624. 

Or,  Metal,  in  Heraldry  ;  how  painted  and  en¬ 
graved,  108. 

Oracles,  in  Magick,  their  Hiftory,  Sentiment 
of  Bayle ,  Plutarch,  Font  entile.  Van  Dale , 
Balthus ,  Bacchet,  Eufebius ,  and  Oenotnaus 
hereupon,  365. 

Oratorial  Period,  in  Rhetorick  ;  Rules  thereof, 
1009. 

Oratorio,  in  Mufick  ;  Definition  and  Hiftory 
537- 

Orders,  Definition  and  Divifton  thereof,  664. 

Orders,  religious  ;  Origin  and  Progreftes  there¬ 
of,  664. 

-  military;  Origin  thereof,  678. 

Order  of  St.John  of  jcrufalem,  or  of  Malta; 
Hiftory  thereof,  678,  679- 

-  Abridgment  of  its  Statutes  and  Canons, 

679,  680. 

Ceremonies  obferv’d  in  giving  the  Ha- 
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Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  Spain ;  Hiftory 
thereof,  723,  724,  725. 

-  Privileges  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Order* 


724\ 


bit  of  the  Order,  680,  681 . 

thofe  at  the  Elc&ion  of  the  Grand  Matter, 


68i,  682. 

chronological  Succeflion  of  the  grand  Ma- 


fters,  68z,  683. 

Order  of  the  Templars  ;  Hiftory  thereof,  683. 
Abridgment  of  the  Rules  of  the  Order, 


chronological  Succeflion  of  the  Grand 
Mailers,  and  Knights,  724,  725,  726. 

Order  of  Avis,  in  Portugal ;  Hiftory  thereof, 
728,  729. 

Order  of  St.  James,  in  Portugal ;  Hiftory  there¬ 
of,  729. 

Order  of  Cfirift,  in  Portugal ;  Hiftory  thereof^ 
ibid. 

- - chronological  Succeflion  of  the  Grand 

Mafters,  729*  730; 

Order  of  the  Annunciade,  in  Savoy  ;  Hiftory 
thereof,  730. 

-  Rules  of  the  Order,  ibid. 

chronological  Succeflion  of  the  grand  Ma- 


684. 


chronological  Succeflion  of  the  grand  Ma¬ 


fters,  688. 

their  unhappy  Cataftrophe,  ibid. 
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Order  of  St.  Lazarus  of  Jcrufalem ;  Hiftory 
thereof,  688,  689. 

-  chronological  Succeflion  of  the  Grand 

Mafters,  6S9. 

Order  reutonick  ;  Hiftory  thereof,  689,690. 

-  their  antient  Obfervance,  690,  691. 

Elettion  of  the  grand  Mailer,  691. 


fters,  and  Knights,  731,  732. 

Order  of  St.  Lazare,  and  St.  Maurice,  in  Sa¬ 
voy;  Hiftory  thereof,  732,  733. 

Order  of  St.  Stephen,  in  T ufcany  ;  Hiftory 
thereof,  733,  734. 

Order  of  St.  George,  at  Rome  ;  Hiftory  there¬ 
of  734- 

Order  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome ;  Hiftory  thereof, ' 

ibid \ 

- -  of  the  Spur,  at  Rome ;  Hiftory  thereof, 

thereof,  ibid. 

of  Loretto,  at  Rome ;  Hiftory  thereof 


ibid.  » 

Order  of  the  Stole,  at  Venice ;  Hiftory  thereof, 

755- 

-  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice  ;  Hiftory  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

Order  of  the  white  Eagle,  in  Poland  ;  Hiftory 
thereof,  ibid. 

Order  of  St.  Andrew,  in  Mufcovy  ;  Hiftory 
thereof,  ibid. 

-  of  St.  Catherine,  in  Mufcovy  ;  Hiftory 

thereof*  ibid. 

Order  of  the  Elephant,  in  Denmark  ;  Hiftory 
thereof,  735,  736. 

Order  of  the  Seraphims,  in  Sweden ;  Hiftory 


of,  ibid. 

Ci  mninntivum  reformat  urn  j  Preparation 


and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

Catcllorum  i  Preparation  and  Virtues 
thereof,  871. 

C-mtra  Sard/ tat  at: ;  Preparation  and  Vir¬ 


tues  thereof,  ibid. 

—  de  pipe  rib  us  reformat  tan  ;  Preparation  and 
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Virtues  thereof,  869. 

Formica  rum  ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  871. 

Lumhricorutn  ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  869. 

Major  cut  at  i  Preparation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  ibid. 

Mirabile ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  871. 

Mof chat  tan  ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  869. 

A 'tphretimm  ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 
thereof,  ibid. 

Pi  pul  cum  ;  Preparation  and  Virtues  there¬ 


of,  ibid. 

Raiutrutn  j  Preparation  and  Virtues  there¬ 


of,  871. 

Rtfolutbvnm  i  Preparation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  869. 

Scarabmorum  »  Preparation  and  Virtue 


thereof,  ibid. 

-  hicyoniuw  compojitum  \  Preparation  and 
Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

Ombre,  French  Term  of  Heraldry  j  Significa¬ 
tion  thoteof,  124. 

Omie,  French  Term  of  Heraldry  j  Significa¬ 
tion  thereof,  ibid. 

Ongle,  French  Term  of  Heraldry  ;  Significa¬ 
tion  thereof,  ibid. 

Onion,  Hieroglyphic!*. ;  Explication  thereof, 
1 6  9. 

Opera,  in  Mufick  ;  Diftcrtation  thereupon. 

Ophites ,  Hereticks ;  their  Hiftory  and  Errors, 
>33- 

0 pinto  Solomon/ st  in  Pharmacy  ;  Preparation 
and  Virtues  thereof,  853. 

Op  in  to  Kermis ;  Preparation  aiul  Virtues  there¬ 
of,  8  54. 

Opiate,  in  Pharmacy  j  Definition  and  Prepara¬ 
tion  thereof,  857. 

Opiate.  Amiuejihmiek  j  Preparation  and  Vir¬ 
tues  the ico  1,  Hy.|, 


-  chronological  Succeflion  of  the  grand  Ma-1  thereof,  736. 

fters,  691,  692.  J -  of  the  Amarante,  in  Sweden;  Hiftory 

Order  of  Calatrava,  in  Spain  ;  Hiftory  thereof,  I  thereof,  737. 

692.  Order  of  the  Porte  Glaives,  or  Sword-Bearers, 
-  Abridgment  of  their  antient  Rules,  ibid.  in  Livonia;  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

-  chronological  Succeflion  of  the  grand  Ma-  Order  of  the  black  Eagle*  inPruflia;  Hiftory 

fters,  693.  j  thereof,  ibid. 

Order  of  the  Golden  Angel;  Hiftory  thereof,  I  Order,  a  Sacrament  in  the  Roman  Church  ; 

693,  694.  j  Dottrine  thereof,  1022,  1023,  1024. 

-  Ceremonies  ufed  at  the  Reception  of  thclOrdering  Teftaments,  in  Law;  Conditions 

Knights,  695.  I  thereof,  288. 

- critical  Remarks  on  this  Order,  695,  696. 1  Organ,  in  Mufick;  Definition  and  Defcription 

Order  of  the  St.  Sepulchre,  Hiftory  thereof,!  thereof,  53c. 

696.  [Organ  of  a  Church,  its  Compofition,  i bid. 

their  Rules  given  by  Charlemagne,  ibid.  I -  its  Keys,  how  divided ;  how  played 

critical  Remarks  thereupon,  697.  I  upon,  ibid. 

Order  of  the  Croifadc  ;  Hiftory  thereof,  6g 8.  I- -  its  Pipes  of  two  Kinds ;  Mechanifm 

Order  of  the  Star,  in  France  ;  Hiftory  thereof,!  thereof,  ibid. 

701.  I - •  when  invented,  536. 

Order  of  St.  Michael,  in  France;  Hiftory  there- [Organ  of  Sight,  in  Opticks;  Theory  thereof, 
of,  701.  I  624. 

Order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  in  France,  Hiftory !  Oriental  Languages;  their  Tcnfcs,  in  Gram- 
thereof,  702,  703.  I  mar,  72. 

-  Vows  made  by  the  Chief  of  the  Order ;  Orlc,  Englifh,  and  French  Term  of  Heraldry, 

and  by  the  Knights,  703.  Signification  thereof,  125. 

-  chronological  Succeflion  of  the  grand  Ma- 1  Oftrich,  Hieroglyphic!* ;  Explication  thereof, 

fters,  704,  705,  706,  707.  I  166. 

Order  or  St.  Lazare,  and  of  N.  D.  de  Mount \Otlso  Vent  us,  a  Painter,  of  the  Flemifli  School  ; 
Carmel,  in  France,  Hiftory  thereof,  707,!  his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent,  782. 

708.  (Overture,  in  Mufick ;  Signification  thereof, 

-  Ceremonies  obferved  at  the  Reception  of!  540. 

the  Knights,  709.  Owl,  H icrogly pluck  ;  Explication  thereof, 

- - chronological  Succeflion  of  the  grand  165. 

Mafters,  *  ibid.  I  Oxymel,  Ample,  in  Pharmacy;  Preparation  and 

Order  of  St.  Louis,  in  France  ;  Hiftory  thcrc-1  Virtues  thereof,  827. 

of,  709,  710.  Oxymel  of  Squills;  Preparation  and  Virtues 

Order  of  the  Bath,  in  England  ;  Hiftory  there-  thereof,  828. 

of,  711.  Oxymel,  Dieurcticlc  of  Bandcron  ;  Preparation 

— —  Ceremonies  ufed  ant icntly  at  theRcccp-l  and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

tion  of  a  Knight,  711,  712.  [Oyfter,  Ilieroglyphick  thereof,  166. 

-  Chronology  of  the  grand  Mafters,  713. 

Order  of  the  Garter,  in  England ;  Hiftory  there- 1  P. 


of,  713,  71, j. 

—  Rules  ol  the  Order  at  its  firft  Inftitution, 


714, 


modern  Rules,  715. 

- chronological  Succeflion  of  the  grand 

Mafters,  and  of  the  Knights  Companions  of 
the  Order  to  this  Day,  716,  717,  718. 
Order  of  the  Thiftle,  and  of  the  Rue,  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  Hiftory  thereof,  720,  721. 

-  antient  Rules  of  the  Order,  721. 

- chronological  Succeflion  of  the  grand  Ma, 

fter9,  7?.  1,  722. 

Order  of  St.  James,  or  of  St.  Jago  de  la  Spada, 
hi  Spain ;  Hiftory  thereof,  722,  723. 

-  Rules  of  the  Order,  722, 

Order  of  Alcantara,  in  Spain;  Hiftory  thereof, 
72  3* 


PA  Confonant,  and  the  fifteenth  Letter  of 
»  the  Alphabet ;  Remarks  of  Quintilian 
'  thereupon  ;  itow  pronounced  by  the  fc- 
vcral  Nations,  62. 

- Its  Signification  among  the  numeral 

Charatten}  of  the  Antients,  64. 

P,  in  the  Italian  Mufick;  Signification  thereof, 
540. 

Painting  on  Glafs,  in  Ghift-making ;  Art  there¬ 
of,  6,  7. 

— —  by  whom  invented,  7. 

PainVino,  Trentife  thereof,  740.  • 

Painting,  in  frefco ;  An  thereof,  749. 
Painting  in  Oil,  Art  thereof,  ibid. 

. — —  on  it  Wall ;  Rules  thereof,  ibid.  ^ 

Painting 


* 
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Painting  on  Wood  ;  Rules  thereof,  ibid.  IPelagius,  is  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Car- 

- -  on  Cloth,  or  Canvas;  Rules  thereof,  I  thage,  and  that  of  Mike  vi  uni,  144. 

ibid.  - *  is  banifhed  from  R  omc  by  a  folemn 

-  in  Water-Colours  j  Art  thereof,  753.  Edift  of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  146. 

- in  Miniature  ;  Art  thereof,  753,754-  Pelegrino  Tibnidi ,  a  Painter,  of  the  Roman 

- -  in  Mofaickj  Art  thereof,  754.  School;  his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent, 

- -  ofGlafs;  Art  tliereof,  ibid.  769. 

-  of  Marble;  Method  thereof,  ibid.  Pelican,  Hieroglyphic!; ;  Explication  thereof, 

-  of  precious  Stones ;  Art  thereof,  7  5  5  •  165. 

- .  of  Wood;  Art  thereof,  982.  Penates,  in  Mythology;  their  Hi  dory,  549. 

- on  Porcelain;  A  r:  thereof,  982.  Pencil,  in  Painting  ;  different  Kinds  thereof; 

Pale,'  an  honourable  Ordinary,  in  Heraldry ;  how  chofen,  749. 

Blazon  thereof,  in.  Penis,  in  Hieroglyphicks ;  Explication  tliereof, 

- bore  various  Ways  ;  its  Origin,  ibid.  16 1. 

Ptt  I  las,  in  Painting  ;  how  painted,  751.  Penitence,  a  Sacrament  in  tlu  Roman  Church, 

Pallet,  in  file  Englifh  Heraldry ;  Blazon  there-  Dodrinc  thereof,  1024,  1023. 

of,  iii.  - of  the  primitive  Cliri Rians,  1023, 

Foily,  a  Difeafc,  in  Phyfick ;  Definition,  1020. 

Caal'es,  arid  Divi lion  thereof,  919.  Perambulation,  Term  of  Forcft,  Signification 

— —  univerial  ;  Definition,  and  Caafe  thereof,  thereof,  1078.  How  ufed,  1079. 

ibid.  Perception,  in  Metaphyfick,  firft  Manner  tliere- 

-  lateral;  Ca.ifc  thereof,  920.  °fj  4 1 3>  41 4- 

- partial ;  Caule  thereof,  ibid.  - *  Second  Manner,  by  a  clear  Idea, 


Pally,  its  Caufes,  according  to  De  Coetlogon,  J  414 

•  t  •  j  W 

iota. 

Its  Prognoftick  and  Cure,  ibid. 


Third  Manner,  by  Confcience,  ibid. 
Fourth  Manner,  by  Conjecture,  ib. 


Pa:::*, •'•//*,  a  Painter  among  the  Antients ;  his  Perfection,  in  God,  Definition  and  Diftintftion 
Hiftory  and  particular  Talent,  758.  thereof,  11. 

Term  of  Herald  ry ;  Signification  there-  - fimp]y  fimple,  in  God ,  Definition 

of,  iz5.  and  Do^rine  thereof,  11,  12. 

Pa.irhcr,  Hieroglyphic!; ;  Explication  thereof,  - in  Part,  Definition  and  Dodlrine 

1O3.  thereof,  ibid. 

F.iolo  CaW  iri  Vn-orrf--,  a  Painter,  ofthcVcnc-  Peri,  French  Term  of  Heraldry,  Signification 
tnin  School  5  his  Hiftory  and  particular  Ta  thereof,  125. 


* 

Peter  and  Francis  Pourbus t  Painter^  ^  „ 
mtfh  School,  their  Hiltory  ^ 

Talent,  781.  7  part,c«W 

Peter  Paul  Rubens ,  a  Painter  of  tk„  r-, 

School,  liis  Hiftory  and  particular  'rT^* 
782,  783. 

Remarks  on  his  Works,  7S3,  jSa 

Peter  Mignard,  a  Painter  of  t]le  Vrcnch  School 
Jus  Iiiltory  and  particular  Talent  -n ,  * 

Phecdrus,  a  Fabuliit,  in  Poetry  his  &11 
977.  }i  15  WliW, 

Phantafy,  in  Metaphyfick,  Definition  thereof 

P bar! fees,  a  Sett,  among  the  Jews,  in  Tuavr 
Hiftory  thereof,  264  Judaifilh 

Puaiimacv,  Definition  and  Divifion  thereof, 

- Galenical,  Definition  tliereof  ;t;/ 

- - Chymical,  Definition  thereof  ts 

IT’izs™  °fHenildlT’  Sifiniii^iontherl 

Philip  Mel  anti  bon,  Luther’s  Difcinle  HI,  u- 
ftory  and  particular  Character, 
niim,  357.  u,Lni- 

Philip  Lippi,  a  Painter  of  the  Roman  School 
Jus  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent,  7(>0  0l» 

Philosophy,  Definition  thereof  k’  n 
Coetlogon,  Explication  of  hh 


888. 


on. 


lent,  772. 

Paper  of  various  Kind.,,  how  fold,  797. 


Ptrin  del  Vugua,  a  Painter  of  the  Roman  Scliool, 
his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent,  766. 


Paper,  Ili'lory  of  the  Manufacture  Lhcrcof,  j  Period,  in  Grammar,  Definition  thereof,  74, 

- celebrated  Divifion  thereof,  by  Ari- 

ftotle,  ibid. 

- three  Kinds  of  them  allowed  in  Ora- 


797* 


Paper,  Linen  ;  when  firft  introduced  among  11s, 


798. 


ion 


Paper,  Egyptian;  A  r'  of  making  it,  799. 

- iiiltory  of  ks  Manufacture,  ibid. 

- -  uEra  of  the  invention,  ibid. 

Paper,  Bark  ;  Hiftory  thereof,  Soo. 

Paper  of  tile  Maidive  Kinds,  ibid. 

Paper-Max  1  no  ;  Arc  thereof,  790,  797,  79S. 
Papyrus,  Hiftory  thereof,  799,  780. 
Papiliionc,  Term  of  Heraldry;  Signifieati 
thereof,  123. 

Puragage,  in  Grammar;  Definition  thereof,  76. 
Paranomatv,  a  F.'g  ire,  in  Rhetorick ;  Rules 
and  Examples  thereof,  1015. 

Parafelene,  in  Meteorology  ;  Definition,  and 
Formation  thereof,  430.  ’ 

Parchir.en-,  in  Paper  making ;  Art  of  making 
i“,  801. 

P«iriuh'*p.  in  Me  ten  ro !  07;.' ;  IT  if.  0  ry  thereof,  429. 
Par!:  of  LidL-ry,  in  Gunnery;  how  difpoied, 

9^  94*  9y 

Pro Ir.mert  oi'  England;  Hiftory  tliereof,  in 
Gu\  eminent,  47. 

• — 7 - Meivl»-r:.  thereof,  how  clciled  ; 

rk.ir  jvce.ihrv  Qgaln'.catiotis,  48. 

- - - 7, l.-n:  er  of' litring  in  tjia:  atiguft  Af 

1  of:!;  , 

- 1  ^  1,  Adairs  arc  tranfaifted  in  it,  49, 

P- ■  •  i'it  'b a  P.. inter,  among  the  Antients,  hit 
H:“  u\  .in*!  |  .ir;.:u!ar  'Talent,  75S. 

Pur  ,  :«i  . oglyphi J: ;  Explication  tliereof, 

r  ;• 

Pirn,  Ji.-v  Lind  thereof  in  the  French  Herai- 
•!r  iL, 

P'-.t  p—  pale,  in  li.rddrv;  Blazon  thereof, 
Pu.i  per  fef ,  m  iBiahliy;  Blazon  thereof, 


tory,  75. 

- Laws  and  Meafures  thereof,  ibid. 

- fquare,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

- •  round.  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

Difficulties  in  the  life  thereof,  accord  - 


- by  Pythagoras  and  E pifletus  8Sn 

- by  Gale,  refuted  by  De  CoH9’ 

gon,  889,  890.  y  °  Loctl0' 

- Divifion  thereof,  S90 

— - Speculative,  Definition  thereof. 


ing  to  Father  Bufficr,  ibid. 

in  Rhetorick,  Definition  and  Divifion 


i; 


thereof,  1009. 

- Uriel  Oracorial,  Rules  thereof,  ibid. 

- of  two  Members,  Rules  tliereof,  ibid. 

- of  three  Members,  Rules  and  Examples 

thereof,  ibid. 

- of  four  Members,  Rules  and  Examples 

tliereof,  ibid. 

Peripatctick  Pliilofophy,  Syftem  thereof,  892. 

j - refuted  by  De  Coetlogon,  893,  894. 

jPeriphrafe,  in  Rhetorick,  Definition  and  Rules 
:  thereof,  1016. 

Pcripneumony,  a  Difeafc,  in  Phyfick,  Defini¬ 
tion  and  Divifion  tliereof,  924. 

- true,  Caufes,  Symptoms,  Prognoftick, 

and  Cure  thereof,  ibid. 

- Ballard,  orfpurious,  Caufes,  Symptoms, 

Prognoftick,  and  Cure  thereof,  ibid. 

Perfon,  in  Metaphyfick,  Definition  tliereof, 

4°5- 

- - — in  Trinity,  how  defined,  Explication 

of  the  Definition,  1 167. 

- conlklered  in  Concreto,  how  defined  by 

Boa-tius,  Hid. 

in  Abllnnfto,  or  Perfonalicy,  in  Tri- 


- - - — pradical.  Definition  thereof  'L-j 

Phofphorus,  in  the  Appendix  to  OpticH  rf‘ 
finition  and  Divifion  thereof,  656.  ’  Dc~ 

"  Natural,  Hiftory  thereof  ibid 

~ ~ - Artificial,  three  Kinds  thereof. 


656,  657. 


burning.  Preparation  thereof, 

Phtenomena  thereof,  657. 

- by  whom  invented,  658. 

- Remarks  thereupon,  ibid. 

- extraaed  out  of  the  pliecal  X  latter 

Preparation  and  Phenomena  thereof,  639  * 

—  prepared  out  of  the  Bonoiim 


9 

nity,  how  defined,  ibid. 

tJnee  confubftantial,  in  die  Trinity, 


1 1  77 


their  Equality  among  thcmfclvcs. 
Proofs  thereof,  ibid. 

their  Onlcr,  Proofs  tliereof,  1 1 77, 


1 1 7  a. 


IV.  j  per  b.  nd  dv/er,  in  Heraldry  ;  Blazon 

'■  Perfonal  Services,  in  Law,  Dillindion  tliereof, 

- pm  U  nd  Jiniili  r.  Blazon  tliereof,  ibid. 

'Jen.!  ui  i  Fr.JJiy  ;  .'signification  there  Perfouality,  in  Trinity,  DoCtrinc  thereof,  1 167. 
1  -  ;■  Perl  pea  i  ve,  in  Jkiinting,  Rules  thereof,  746. 

P:.  ■  >1!  .  (  Cliri’l,  in  Incarnation;  Dodrine  PfcKsrncTi vt’,  Definitton  and  DiviJion  thereof, 
r'-'  ”>f,  802. 

P.-.l.t-lu*  ,  in  P  in  ting ;  what,  ?p. - Linear,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 


A  A  ~  ^  - 

Stone,  its  Phasnomena,  659,  660, 

- - - Hermetick  of  Balduinus,  Prcpa. 

ration  and  Phamomena  tliereof,  663,  664. 

Phrafc,  in  Grammar,  Definition  and  Divifion 
thereof,  75. 

PJuafe,  compleat,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

- incomplcat.  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

PJirenzy,  a  Difeafc,  in  Phyfick,  Caufes,  Symp¬ 
tom  and  Cure  thereof,  920. 

Phtliifis,  a  Difeafc,  in  Phyfick,  Caufes,  Symp¬ 
toms  and  Cure  thereof,  922. 

Physick,  or  Medicine,  Definition  thereof,  by 
Dc  Coetlogon,  Explication  of  his  Definition, 

9°9*  _ 

- Divifion  thereof,  ibid 

Pietro  Co/itno,  a  Painter  of  the  Roman  Scliool, 
his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent,  76 1 . 

Pietro  Perugin ,  a  Painter  of  the  Roman  School, 
his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent,  762. 

Pietro  Bcrctini ,  a  Painter,  of  tile  Roman  School; 
his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent,  769. 

Pile,  an  Ordinary  in  Heraldry ;  Blazon  tliereof, 
-i  12. 

-  Tts  Signification  according  to  Mackeuzy ; 

how  borne,  113. 

Pills,  in  Pharmacy ;  Definition  and  Hiftory 
thereof,  844. 

Pills  of  Agaric!;;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 
Dofes  tliereof,  ibid. 

- golden;  Preparation,  Virtues,  nndDofei 

thereof,  ibid. 

golden ofTurbith  ;  Preparation,  Vittucs, 


and  Doles  thereof,  ibid. 

of  Aloes  and  Mallich  1  Preparation,  Vir* 


■filial,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

- Specular,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

- —  Planes,  in  Pcrfpcftivc,  Definition 

and  Divifion  thereof,  ibid. 

Dines,  feveral  different  Sorts  there¬ 


of,  ibid. 


P-::y, •••;' Po'..  t,  ;r  j  .r;ldi:tiw,:,  in  Law;  De- 

finiri'.'- a-  !  .  J»i.  t  :nr  rlu-reol',  283. 

P'  ”  i!l  ^  ;  how  |>, 'timed,  7^2. 

P.  .1‘ock,  J  fieioglv  pliic1:  5  Explication  tliereof, 

1  ()  >. 

l';  i.  nr  1  r.unour  ,  iaPhyfic!; ;  Definition  there¬ 
of,  911. 

P  Ittyian,  Ileretiek:, ;  their  Hiftory  and  Errors, 
i.VB  130. 

P‘  He"  -ftarch,  called  by  St.  Profper,  tlu*  luted,  ibid. 

nil  er;  :t!,  125.  Pettr  and  Henry  de  Jlruis,  Dogmntilb,  1  R. 

in-.  j< -i  loiul  Chara.fter  138.  Peter  Abcllardt  Jleretick,  liis  Hiftory  and  Kr 

- -  l.n  lirft  Kiror*.,  eojiics  to  Rome,  and  tors,  ibid. 

o.  wa ;  Jii*  tojidift.t  in  lx. ru Places,  Peter  of  John,  Ileretiek,  hia  flillory  and  Er¬ 
rors,  ibid. 

•1:1  1!  !,>:iu  r  to  I  h.  1  nutria  ile,  14  1,  j  P.ter  C-mdito ,  a  Painter  of  the  Flemifii  School; 

hia  Hiftory  and  particular  'J’alentj  780. 

!  ~ 


Pavement,  how  exhibited,  ibid. 
Circle,  J 10 w  exhibited,  ibid. 
of  a  regular  Penttigon,  how  exlii- 


tucs,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

ftomachiclc ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 


Dofes  thereof,  ibid, 

comnion ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 


Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

hepatick  1  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 


Dofes  thereof,  Hid. 

—  of  Rhubarb  t  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 


Dofes  thereof,  845.  .  t 

catliolick ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 


a 

Dofes  thereof,  ibid .  ,  . 

for  the  Dropfy  1  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 


1,: 


*  •  I  1  *  •  \ 


•  tit 
»  »  . 


if 

Dofes  thereof,  ibid.  t  . 

of  'Tnrtat'i  Preparation,  Virtues,  anu 

Dofes  tliereof,  ibid. 

_  Magi  Ural  of  Gum  Ammonlack  I  Prepa¬ 
ration,  ,  Virtues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid 
—  Iiyiicrickj  Prepartuion,  Virtues,  am 

Dole,  thereof,  ibid. 


I  N  D  E  X  to  the  S  e  c  o  n  d:  V-o  l  u  m  e. 


pills  Arthritick,  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 
Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

of  Hellebore  j  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 
Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

Mercurial ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 
Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

of  S agape num  ;  Preparation,  Virtues, 
.nd  Dofes  thereof,  846. 

for  the  Cholick ;  Preparation,  Virtues, 
and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

for  the  Mania  ;  Preparation,  Virtues, 
and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

Ccphalick ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 
Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

for  a  quartan  Ague ;  Preparation,  Vir¬ 
tues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  847. 

for  the  iliack  Paflion,  or  Miferere ;  Pre¬ 
paration,  Virtues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 
—  Magiitral  of  Opium  ;  Preparation,  Vir¬ 
tues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

for  a  Cough  ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 
Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

of  Turpentine  reformed ;  Preparation, 
Virtues,  and  Doles  thereof,  ibid. 

- for  a  Hoarfenefs ;  Preparation,  Virtues, 

and  Dofes  thereof,  848. 

Pilules  co ci ire  rnojorcs  ;  Preparation,  Virtues, 
and  Dofes  thereof,  844. 

-  minorcs ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and  Do¬ 
fes  thereof,  ibid. 

Pilules  angelic#  j  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 
Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

- -  fine  quibtis  ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 

Doles  thereof,  ibid. 

Pilules  foetid#  TT.njores  ;  Preparation,  Virtues, 
and  Dofes  thereof,  845. 

— — - -  minor es  ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 

Doles  thereof,  846. 

Pilule  de  tribus  ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 
Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

- - -  de  dnobns ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 

Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

de  fex ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 


how  joined  when  broken,  ibid. 


Pottery  ;  Art  thereof,  980. 

Powder,  in  Pharmacy  j  Definition,  and  Hi- 
llory  thereof,  339. 

Powder  diaturbith  cum  rheo  ;  Preparation  and 
Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

- Saxon  ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 

Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

purgative,  good  for  all  the  cold  Di- 


flempers  of  the  Brain,  ibid. 

for  Worms  ;  Preparation,  Virtues, 


and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

laxative ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 


Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

folutive  de  tribus  j  Preparation,  Vir- 


-  — - j 

tues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  540, 

excellent  Antiepileptick ;  Preparation, 


Virtues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

for  the  Dyfentcria  ;  Preparation,  Vir- 


9  - 

tucs,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

- for  the  Phthifick  ;  Preparation,  Vir-  ' 


-  0 

tues  and  Dofes  thereof,  839. 

Gafcoyn ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 


«  * 

Proceffioh  of  the  Holy  Ghoft ;  Dottrinc  there- 

I  of,  »  *7X' 

Proceffions,  divine,  their  Principles  j  Dc&rinc 
thereof,  1172. 

Proof  of  a  Brafs  Cannon,  in  Gunnery  ;  liow 
made,  103. 

-  of  a  Mortar,  ibid. 

Profil,  in  Perfpe&ive  j  Definition  thereof^  806. 
Prolation,  in  Mufick,  two  Sorts  thereof,  520. 
Prolation,  perfect  and  imperfect.  Definition 
thereof,  ibid. 

Prologue,  in  Poetry,  three  Kinds  thereof,  966. 
Pronoun,  in  Grammar,  Definition  theicof  > 
why  thus  called,  67. 

Pronouns,  incomplete,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

- perfonal  ;  Definition  thereof,  iiid. 

- - —  relative ;  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

- —  poflclfivej  Definition  thereof,  68. 

demonftrative ;  Definition  thereof,: b. 
indefinite  ;  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 
fubftantive,  and  adjcdlive ;  Defini- 


Dofes  thereof,  840. 

to  help  Digcftion ;  Preparation,  Vir- 


1  o -  '  — 

tues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

to  appeafe  the  Cough  of  Children ; 


Preparation,  Virtues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ib. 
-  for  the  Ulcers  of  the  Throat ;  Prepa¬ 
ration,  Virtues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  for  the 


Dofes  thereof,  847. 

Pi  hi  l#  narcotic es  \  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 
Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

■ - dieureticec  ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 

Dofes  thereof,  848. 

detergent cs  ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 


Plague ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and  Dofes 
thereof,  ibid. 

of  Diarrhodon  Abbatis ;  Preparation, 


Virtues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

for  the  Piles  ;  Preparation,  Virtues, 


~ - *  — 

and  Dofes  thereof,  84 1 . 

of  Vcrbafcum,  for  the  fame ;  Prepa¬ 


ration,  Virtues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 


tion 


to  wrap  in  a  dead  Body ;  Preparation, 
Virtues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

to  clcanfc  the  Hands,  Preparation, 


Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

Pilules  ad  ffendam  gonorrhatam  ;  Preparation, 
Virtues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

— ■ - ad  gonorrhevaen  •virulcntcm  ;  Prepara¬ 

tion,  V  irtucs,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

■ — . —  fudorifiem  ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 

Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

f  netfutis ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 


Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

Piney  Luxembourg,  Dutchy  in  France ;  when, 
and  by  whom  erefled,  616. 

Pifion,  in  Hydraulicks ;  Defcription  and  Ufe 
thereof,  203. 

Plague,  a  Difeafc,  in  Phyfick  ;  Hiftory,  Caufes, 
Symptoms,  and  Cure  thereof,  928. 

Plain  Table,  in  Surveying  ;  Definition  and 
Description  thereof,  1076. 

Plain-Table,  how  ufed  in  Surveying,  to  find 
the  Difiancc  of  any  inaccefliblc  Place,  1077. 

-  to  take  an  Angle  by  it,  when  con- 

fidcred  as  a  Theodolite,  ibid. 

to  make  an  Angle  by  it,  when  con- 


u 

fidcred  as  a  Semi -circle,  ibid 
Plate,  in  Glafs-making ;  how  blown,  4. 

-  how  call,  5. 

Platoniftn ,  or  Platoniek  Philofophy  ;  Syficm 
thereof,  891. 

Plethora,  in  Phyfick;  Definition  and- Caufes 
thereof,  911. 

Plourify,  in  Phyfick  ;  Caufes,  Symptoms,  and 
Cure  thereof,  923,  924, 

Pi-uMbery  1  Art  thereof,  942. 

Pluto,  Hicr*ojj]yphick ;  Explication  thereof,  170. 
Platen,  in  Painting  »•  how  painted,  751. 
Pneumaticks  ;  Trcatifc  thereof,  943. 

Poem,  in -Poetry;  fever  til  Kinds  thereof,  963. 
PonVRY  ;  Trent ife  thereof,  960. 

Point,  an  Ordinary,  in  Heraldry  ;  Blazon 
thereof  125.  -  ' 

Polidorc  Carfrvngta,  ft  Painter  of  the  Homan 
School ;  his  liiflory  and  particular  Tulont. 
Remnrka  on  his  Works,  765. 

Polverinc,  or  Rochcttn  ;  Afties  which  enter  the 
Compofition  of  Glafs?' 2. 

Potuli've.ux,  Dutchy  in  France,  when,  and 
by  whom  c retted,  (16.  ' 

Pone,  in  Law ;  what,  3 1  f». 

Pone  per  vadium  j  svliat,  ibid. 

Pontegello,  an  Iron  lnftruiuenc  ufed  in  Glafs- 
making,  3. 

Porcelain,  in  Pottery  1  Art  of  making  it,  981. 

t  ft 


Virtues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

Powdering,  7'crm  of  Heraldry  ;  Signification 
thereof,  123. 

Prattical  Mufick  ;  Definition  thereof,  507. 
Practical  Philofophy  j  Syficm  thereof,  890. 
Predial  Servitude,  in  Law  ;  what,  287. 
Precedency  of  the  King  of  France,  among 
Chriftian  Kings,  on  what  founded,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sir  George  Mackcnzv,  127. 

Precipe,  in  Law;  what,  316. 

Prcdcllination,  in  God,  and  his  Attributes; 

Definition  and  Dottrinc  thereof,  3 1 . 
- —  Sentiment  of  the  Pelagians  there- 


tion  thereof,  ibid. 

Prophylattick,  in  Phyfick ;  Signification  and 
Dottrinc  thereof,  916. 

Proper,  Term  of  Heraldry;  Signification  there¬ 
of,  124. 

Proportion  of  the  Ingredients,  which  enter  the 
Compofition  of  Gunpowder,  in  Gunnery  ; 
Miellhus’s  Reflexions  thereupon,  87. 

Proportions  obferved  by  Keller,  in  the  Mixture 
of  the  Metal  for  caking  Pieces  of  Ordi¬ 
nance,  101,  102. 

Proportions  given  to  an  Iron-piece  of  36,  fer 
Laud -Service,  103. 

- to  an  Iron-piccc  of  i  S,  for  Land- 

Service,  103,  104. 

- to  an  Iron-piccc  of  8.  104. 

-  to  an  Iron- piece  of  4,  for  Land- 


Service,  ibid. 


-  to  embalm  a  dead  Corpfc ;  Prcpara-  Proportion,  in  Mufick ;  Definition,  and  Divi- 
,  Virtues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid.  fion  thereof,  540. 


upon 


>  3~ 


33 


that  of  the  Catholick  Church,  32, 


Prcdcflination  ;  Signs  thereof,  33. 

Prcdeftinaticn,  whether  certain  or  uncertain, 

1  33*  34* 

Pregnancy,  in  Midwifry ;  Symptoms  there¬ 
of,  438. 

Prelude,  in  Mufick;  Definition  thereof,  531. 

Prcfa,  'Perm  of  Mufick  ;  Signification  there¬ 
of,  540. 

Prefcience,  in  God  ;  Definition  and  Dottrinc 
thereof,  3 1 . 

Prescription,  in  Law ;  how  defined  by  Tour-' 
riV,  287. 

- bow  underflood  in  the  common 


Law,  288. 


i  n  the  civil  Law,  ibid. 


Proportion  of  Equality,  in  Mufick;  Definition 

thereof,  ibid. 

- of  Inequality,  in  Mufick  ;  three 

Kinds  thereof,  ibid. 

Proportions;  Table  thereof,  541. 

Propofitior,  in  Logick  ;  Definition,  and  Dif¬ 
ference  thereof,  3 28. 

Propofitions,  univcnal  affirmative;  Rules  and 
Examples  thereof,  328,  329. 

— ■  - fimplc  ;  Explication  thereof,  329. 

compofitc ;  Explication  thereof,  ib. 
incident;  Nature  thereof,  530. 
copulative ;  Rules,  and  Examples 
thereof,  331. 

disjunctive ;  Rules,  and  Examples 
thereof,  ibid. 

contradictory ;  Rules,  and  Exam¬ 


ples  thereof,  ibid. 

conditional ;  Rules,  and  Examples 
thereof,  ibid. 

caufal ;  Rules,  and  Examples  there¬ 


of,  ibid. 


disjunctive ;  Rules,  and  Examples 
thereof,  ibid. 

Profopopceia,  in  Rhctorick ;  Definition  and 
Rules  thereof,  1013. 

Prof  per,  St.  his  Letter  to  St.  Augultin,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  Semi  pclagianifin,  149. 

Protogenes,  a  celebrated  Painter  among  the 
Antients  ;  his  Hiitory,  and  particular  Ta¬ 
lent,  758. 

ProtraCtor,  in  Surveying ;  Definition,  Dcfcrip- 
tion,  and  Ufe  thereof  1080. 

Providence,  in  Painting  ;  how  painted,  752. 


of,  ibid. 
VOL.  II. 


—  where  made,  985. 

—  French  and  Saxon  ;  liiflory 


thcrc- 


- in  Normandy  and  France,  ibid.  I  ProlUiefis,  in  Grammar;  Definition  there- 

- how  in  the  Inqujfition,  ibid.  I  of,  76. 

Prcfcrvative  Indication,  in  Mufick  ;  Dottrinc  |  Pulley,  in  Mechanicks ;  Defcription,  and  Ufe 
thereof,  912.  j  thereof,  377. 

Prcfltire  of  the  Fluids,  in  Hydraulicks ;  Doc-  j  Pump,  in  Hydraulicks ;  Definition,  and  Di- 
tcinc  thereof,  203.  I  viiion  thereof,  20  c. 

Prcflo,  Term  of  Mufick;  Signification  there- 1  Pump,  common  or  fucking;  its  Mechanifm, 
of,  540,  I  and  manner  of  fitting,  ibid. 

.Prcfliffimo,-  Term  of  Mufick  5  Signification.! - forcing;  Defcription  thereof,  and  its 

thereof,  540.  manner  of  aCting,  ibid. 

jPretcrition ,  in  Rhctorick;  Definition  and  I  - Ctczcbes  ;  Defcription  thereof,  and  it3 

1  Ruler,  thereof,  10:2.  manner  of  ailing,  ibd. 

Pricker,  what,  in  Hunting,  189.  j  Puocoli,  a  kind  of  Pebbles  which  enter  the 

Printers;  the  moll  famous  in  Europe,  991.  j  Compofition  of  Glafs,  in  Glafs-making,  2. 
Printing,  Art  thereof,  985,986,987.  I  Pur/1  cw,  Term  of  Heraldry;  Signification 
Prifdllinn ,  Ilercfiarch ;  his  Liiflory  and  Er-  thereof,  125. 

rors,  138.  Purification  of  the  blefled  Virgin,  in  Incnrna- 

Pri/cillianiflt ,  •  Hcreticks ;  their  Liiflory  mid  I  tion;  Dottrinc  thereof,  253. 

Errors,  ibid.  I  Purple,  a  Colour,  in  Heraldry;  Blazon  therc- 

Prifm,  in  Dioptricks ;  Fluenomcna  and  Ufe  of,  108. 

thereof,  655.  I  Pyramid,  or  Obcliflc,  in  Hieroglyphick  ;  Ex- 

Problems  j  two  of  Arifyqtlc  upon  Gluts,  6.  I  plication  thereof,  167. 

Procello’s,  Iron  Inllrnmentf.,  ufed  to  widen  Pyrites,  in  Minerals ;  Del 
Glades,  in  Glafs-making,  3.  thereof,  494. 

Proccflioiia,  in  the  Trinity  j  their  Number,  Pyromacliy  ,  a  Kind  of  Stone ,  to  line  the 
and  Proofs  thereof,  1 169.  I  Inftdc  of  Ghifi  Furnaces,  in  Glafs-making, 

Proccflion,  of  the  fccond  Perfon  in  God ;  Doc- 1  3. 

trine  thereof,  1170.  J  Pyrotbciint  l  Trcatifc  thereof,  99 1. 

I  14  S  Pyrrho- 


tfinition,  and  Hiflory 
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Pjn'hcmnn  Philofbphy,  Syftcm  thereupon, 
895. 

- - -  De  Coctlogon’s  Remarks  thereupon, 

900. 

Pythagorean  Philofophy,  Syftcm  thereof, 

s9  $■ 

Dc  Coctlogon’s  Sentiment  there¬ 


upon,  896. 


Refining  Silver  with  Lead ;  Procefs  thereof. 


with  Salt-perrc ;  Procefs  thereof,  ib. 


1000. 


Ql 


Refining  Copper,  Procefs  thereof,  ibid. 

-  Tin,  Procefs  thereof,  ibid. 

-  Lead,  Procefs  thereof,  ibid. 

Reflexion  of  Light,  in  Opticks  ;  how  effedted, 
628. 

Phenomena  thereof,  ibid. 


t 

j Refit rrefh on  univerfal  of  the  Bodies,  in  rn_ 
nation;  Proofs  thereof,  2  62.  “r“ 

— ■  in  what  Manner  to  he  effefted, 

Retbelois ,  Du tcliy,  in  France ;  when,  and  K-, 
wliom  eredled,  6 1 7.  ■ 

Revcrfcd  Term  of' Heraldry;  Signify 
thereof,  125.  a 

Rhetorick;  Definition  and  Divifion  t}icrcr,r 

•*-  1007.  0!> 


Rheumatick  Madnefs,  a  Difcafe  of  Bo 


S^>  in 


Refraftion  of  Light,  in  Opticks  ;  how  effedted, 

1628,  629. 

Refraction  ;  Laws  thereof,  643.  I  Hunting;  Cure  thereof,  i8g 

— - -  on  a  plain  Surface;  Laws  thereof,  Rheumatifin ;  Definition  and  Divifion  ,\ 

644.  938.  ‘nercof, 

- in  fphcrical  Surfaces ;  Laws  thereof,  - —  univerfal;  Definition  ther  f  •/ 

6+!-  -  particular ;  Definition  thereof  tv 

- with  Regard  to  Lens’s;  Phenomena  Rhcumatifm,  Caufes,  Symptoms  ’<!■ , 

thereof,  646.  and  Cure  thereof,  ibid.  ’  °  °“'cl:’ 

Regardant,  Term  of  Heraldry  ;  Signification  Rhinoceros,  Hicroglyphick ;  Exnlirahrm  .1 
thereof,  125.  of,  162.  ^  "ion  there- 

Rein-Deer,  in  Hunting;  Hiftory  thereof,  189.  Rhumb,  in  Navigation ;  Definition  TV  - 
Relation  in  the  Trinity;  Definition  and  Di-  and  Theory  thereof  380  1VUi0n» 

vifion  thereof,  1172.  Rhumb-line,  in  Navigation,  Defcrirtion  n* 

-  real ;  Proofs  thereof,  ibid.  gin,  and  Properties  thereof,  ibid.*  °fi‘ 

-  tranfcendental ;  Proofs  thereof,  1 173.  {Ribband,  or  Ribbon  in  Weavino--  c 

Relations,  four  of  them  of  Origin,  in  the  Divi-  Sorts  thereof,  i-»oc  b’  levcia* 

„  “7.  >hid-  \Ricbdim,  Dutchy, "in  France;  when  anrf  1 

Relative  Gravity,  in  Mechanicks,  Definition  whom  erected,'  6 1 7.  '  and  b y 

Religion,  ^Definition  and  Divifion  thereof,  I  28  in  Breadth  ;°  Method thereof' Cn®tJl*  ani 

-  natural;  Definition  thereof,  ibid.  282^2 83 1,fonS,  ‘  thercoi> 

ininSs»  372-  I - revealed;  Definition  thereof,  ibid.  Ring,  in  Jewellers,  Origin  thereof 

Jewifh ;  Definition  thereof,  ibid.  | -  when  firft  introduced  among”  the  He 


Chriftian  ;  Hiftory  thereof^  1003, 


- -  compound  ;  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

- alterative;  Definition  and  Virtues 

thereof,  ibid. 

purgative ;  Definition  and  Virtues 


Qucftions  of  Things,  four  principal  Kinds  there¬ 
of  342,  343; 

Qninfy,  a  Difcafe,  inPhyfick;  Caufes,  Symp-  1004,  1005 

toms,  and  Cure  thereof,  921,  922.  Religions  taken  in  a  modem  Signification; 

'Qjwtin  McJ/ss ,  a  Painter,  of  the  Flemifh  Diflertation  thereupon,  1003,  1004. 

School ;  his  Hiftory  and  particular  I  alcnt.  Religion,  Pagan,  or  Idolatry ;  Hiftory  there - 

o£  1005. 

K-  Remedy,  in  Pharmacy ;  Definition  thereof, 

8°  7. 

R.\  Confonant,  and  the  feventeenth  Let-  Remedies,  in  Pharmacy,  Jimplc;  Definition 
m,  ter  of  the  Alphabet,  62.  thereof,  ibid. 

"'hat  among  the  Hebrews  ;  how  called 
by  Perfius,  ibid. 

—  Its  Sound  among  the  Romans,  62,  63. 

—  when  pronounced  in  the  French,  ibid. 

Its  Signification  among  the  numerical 
Characters  of  the  Antients,  64. 

Racourci,  French  Term  of  Heraldry  ;  Signifi¬ 
cation  thereof,  125. 

Radiant  Point,  in  Opticks ;  Definition  thereof, 

6  -S3 . 

Radifn,  Hicroglyphick ;  Explication  thereof, 

1  ho. 

Rain,  in  Meteorology  ;  Definition  andThcory 
thereof,  423,  424. 

Rains,  preternatural;  Hiftory  thereof,  424. 

Rainbow,  in  Meteorology  ;  firft  accounted  for 

by  sin  ton.  dc  Domini  s,  423. 

-  Theory  thereof,  426,  427. 

- -  -  Its  Dimenfions  firft  taken  by  Drs 

Cartes  ;  and  its  Diameter  determined  by  Dr. 

fl/d/cv,  .128. 

-  9  « 

Its  Plnenoincna,  ibid. 


Ircjos,  Chaldeans, ,  Pcrfiam,  Sabines ,  &c 
ibid. 

Rings,  different  Kinds  thereof  among  the  An 

tients;  became  the  Badge  of  Knights,  ibid 

Rings,  Rulh  ;  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

Rings,  Manner  of  wearing  them,  ibid. 

Ripicno,  Term  ofMufick  ;  Signification  there¬ 
of,  341. 

Riprefa,  in  Mufick  ;  Signification  therco; 
ibid.  7 


Rainbow  marine,  Hiftory  and  Theory  thereof, 
•I  29* 

Rrim,  a  Machine  of  War,  among  the  Ancients ; 
lour  Kinds  thereof,  103. 

-  compound,  how  deferibed  by  Jofcphus, 

ibid. 

- fourth  Kind  deferibed  by  Fcllibicn,  ibid. 

- when  invented,  according  to  Vitruvius; 

Improvements  made  to  it  by  Pephafincnos, 

ibid. 

- how  managed,  ibid. 

Rampant,  Term  of  Heraldry  ;  Signification 

thereof,  123. 

R.’.: ge,  French  Perm  of  Heraldry  ;  Significa¬ 
tion  thereof,  ibid. 

S,  i/u.-,  a  Painter,  of  the  Roman 
S-.  !iooI ;  hi,  Iliftory  and  particular  Talent, 


- - -  Maggiore;  Signification  and  Rules 

thereof,  ibid. 

“ - -  Minore ;  Signification  and  Rules 

.  w  thereof,  ibid. 

thereof,  ibid  Ri^  m  Hydrauliclcs  and  Hydroftaticks ; 

- -  cathartick  ;  Definition  and  Virtues  Hiftory  and  Theory  thereof,  208  —q 

thereof,  ibid.  Rivoltarc  Term  of  Mufick  ;  Sign ifiWon  and 

-  phlegmagogue ;  Definition  and  Vir-  Rules  thereof,  541. 

tucs  thereof,  ibid.  Rocbefoucault ,  Dutchy,  in  France ;  when,  and 

-  chalogogues  ;  Definition  and  Virtues  by  whom  eredted,  616. 

thereof,  ibid.  Roe-buck,  in  Hunting  ;  its  different  Names  ac~ 

mclanagogue;  Definition  and  Virtues  cording  to  the  Difference  of  its  Age  :  how 
thereof,  ibid.  hunted,  193.  * 

— —  hidragogue ;  Definition  and  Virtues \R0ba71,  Dutchy,  in  France;  when,  and  by 
thereof,  ibid.  I  whom  eredted,  616. 

- panchymagoguc  ;  Definition  and  Vir- iRoman  Tafte,  in  Painting,  79  r. 

tues  thereof,  ibid.  Rompu,  French  Term  of  Hcraldy,  Significa- 

- emctick;  Definition  and  Virtues  there- 1  tion  thereof,  126. 

°f’  ihii  .  •  ,  r*  r  .  .  ,  Rofc»  Hicroglyphick;  Explication  thereof, 

- diaphorctick  ;  Definition  and  Virtues!  169. 

thereof,  ibid.  t  t  I RouancZj  Dutchy,  in  France;  when,  and  by 

-  dieuretick ;  Definition  and  Virtues]  whom  eredted,  617. 

thereof,  ibid.  .  _  #  IRound-Glaffes,  in  Glafs-making;  how  blown, 

-  ftrengthening  ;  Definition  and  Virtues  3. 

thereof,  ibid.  JRoundlc,  an  Ordinary,  in  Heraldry  ;  Blazon 

— - —  cordial,  or  cardiack  ;  Definition  and!  thereof,  126. 

Virtues  thereof,  808.  .  I  Ruby,  in  Lapidary  ;  three  Kinds  thereof, 

-  ccphalick;  Definition  and  Virtucsl  272. 

thereof,  ibid.  .  I -  how  formed,  ibid. 

-  opthalmick  ;  Definition  and  Virtues  — —  how  countci (cited,  ibid. 

tues  thereof,  ibid.  -  where  found,  ibid. 

dcntrifick  ;  Definition  and  Virtucsl -  their  Value,  ibid. 


*]  i-/  ”  »  *1^  *)  • 


Number 


thereof,  ibid.  I  Rudder,  Hicroglyphick;  Explication  thereof, 

- pc  floral ;  Definition  and  Virtues!  168. 

thereof,  ibid.  I  - - feen  on  the  Coins  of  Septimus  Gctn, 

- ftomnchick;  Definition  and  Virtucsl  and  o f  D01r.it  i an  y  ibid. 

thereof,  809.  [Rudder  of  a  Ship  ;  Proportions  thereof,  578. 

-  hepatick  ;  Definition  and  Virtucsl -  of  a  Galley;  how  placed,  584. 

thereof,  ibid.  [Rules  of  a  Syllogifm,  in  Logick; 

- fplcnick  ;  Definition  and  Virtues  there-]  thereof,  334. 

of,  ibid.  | -  firft;  ibid,  fccond  ;  35c.  third ;  ibid. 

- -  hyllerick  ;  Definition  and  Virtues!  fourth  ;  ibid,  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  eighth, 

thereof,  ibid.  Doftrlne  tliereof,  ibid. 

carminative;  Definition  and  Virtues  Rules  of  the  firft  Figure,  in  Logick;  Nuni- 
t  hereof,  ibid.  ber,  Dodlrine,  and  Examples  thereof,  333* 

Replications,  in  Law;  Do&rinc  thereof,  304.  336. 

Reprobation,  in  God  and  his  Attributes  ;  De*  -  of  the  fccond  ;  Number,  Dodlrine,  and 

/ini lion  thereof,  35.  Examples  thereof,  336. 

of  the  third  ;  Number,  Doflrinc,  and 


—  --- —  Krinaiks  on  his  Works,  463. 

R:i\  H  iv.aiiuu,  or  Kcafoning,  in  Logick  ;  Na¬ 
ture  tlvienf,  169. 

- Short  and  long,  ibid. 

how  tailed  when  founded  on  a  falfe  Ar¬ 
gument,  H 

R.iy,  in  U]vi<  |; ,  j  Dciiniiion  thereof,  ^32. 

Ka>i,  in ,  Op*kl;:  ;  ilicir  Pliicnomcna,  633. 

I>:n  s  in  Heraldry  ;  blazon  thereof,  125.  Reprobation,  negative  of  the  Tomifts  ;  Doc 
ij I*.1  Hunting;  uJiat,  iUn.  trine  thereof,  33,  36.  I  Examples  thereof,  336,  337.  , 

rti..:;-  I'jviuh  1  e.jn  of  JJcr.ildry;  Significa-  Republick  of  Venice ;  Government  thereof,  5 1 .  | -  of  the  fourth  Figure;  Number,  Doc- 

t ion  thereof,  123.  - -  of  Holland  ;  Government  thereof, 

/  hni'.'.,  Art  tbeieol,  998.  32,  53.  Rules 

J.i-sijiii  y  (mid  with  Antimony  j  ProeeL  there  Relurredtion  of  Chrift,  in  Inc.trnation,  by  Dodlrine  thereof,  343. 

wliat  Virtue  eft edled,  258.  Rules  of  the  Communication  of  Motions,  in 

in  what  Manner  effefled,  239.  Mcclumicks;  their  Number,  according  to 

Ncceffity  thereof,  ibid.  Dca  Carles,  386,  387. 

the  Cnufc  of  ours,  and  our  Salva-  Running  Madnefi,  a  Difcafe  of  Doga;  Cure 
tion ;  Proofs  thereof,  259,  260.  thereof,  1 89.  • 

*  l). 


k7 


.  »• 

-  with  fublinmtc ;  Procefs  tliereof, 


■  ! ;  / 
*  I  4  I  ■ 


of,  t'njt 


n  i:li  Lead  and  All.o  ,  Procefs  tlierc- 
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s. 


i'-i  A  Confonant,  and  the  Eighteenth  Letter 
of  the  Alphabet,  in  Grammar;  ftudioufly 
J  avoided  by  Tome  of  the  Antients ;  va- 


Satyr,  perfonal  j  Definition  and  Rules  thereof,  I  Servitude  urbane*  Definition  thereof  ibid, 
ibid.  I  - — — —  ru  flick  ;  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 


Satyr;  Remarks  of  Cafaubont  Scaligcr,  and  Sever  tans,  Hereticlcs ;  their  Hiftoiy  and  Er* 

D acier  thereupon,  ibid.  rors,  134.  . 

Satyrs,  antient  Roman  ;  Hiftory  thereof,  973. 1  Scverm,  Herefiarch  ;  his  Hiftory  and  Errors,  ib. 
Satyrs,  in  Mythology  ;  their  Hiftory,  552.  I  S cur  re  Bellegarde,  Dutchy  in  Franca  when; 

rioufly  changed  in  the  Inflections  of  Nouns;  |  Satyrifts,  antient  and  modern,  971.  I  and  by  whom  ereited,  6t6; 

how  ufed  in  the  French,  63.  j -  Italians,  972.  I  Shagreen,  in  Shamoifing;  how  prepared,  1062. 

Its  Signification  among  the  numeral  1  Sauciflfon,  in  Pyrotechny  ;  how  compofed,  Shamo  isinc  j  Art  and  Hiftory  thereof;  1 061. 
Characters  oi  the  Antients,  64.  993,  994.  Sheep,  Hieroglyphick ;  Explication  there- 

S.'J-idi.'ri  a  SeCt  among  the  Jews,  in  Judaifm ;  (SauciiTons,  flying;  how  made,  ibid.  of,  163. 

Ilillory  thereof,  265,  266.  Scab,  which  fometimes  covers  the  Head  and  Sheets  of  Lead ;  how  caft,  in  Plumbery,  942; 

S.ibdliaiii,  Hcreticks;  their  Hiftory  and  Er-  Face  of  young  Children;  Caufcs,  Symp-  943. 

rors,  136.  toms,  and  Cure  thereof;  in  Midwifry,  Shell-gold,  in  Gold-beating ;  how  prepared,  36, 

Sabdiitts,  Herefmrch;  his  Hiftory  and  Errors,  ]  487.  I  Shells,  in  Natural  Hiftory ;  their  Hiftory  and 

did.  [Scarp,  Term  of  Heraldry  ;  Signification  there-  Ufc,  561. 

Sable,  a  Colour,  in  Heraldry  ;  Blazon  thereof  126.  ■ - a  great  Ornament  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 

ioS.  (Scene,  in  Drama;  Rules  thereof,  965.  I  Curious;  their  refpe&ive  Names  as  fuch,  ib. 

Sacraments  ;  Treatife  thereof,  1021.  [Scenographick  Perfpe&ive ;  Dodlrine  thereof,  I  Shells  frequently  found  far  from  the  Sea; 

Sacraments  of  the  Law  of  Mofes  ;  Number  824.  |  or  under  Ground;  Dr.  Lifter’s  Remarks 

thereof,  102!.  j  Scenographick  Perfpective  of  a  Cube,  howl  thereupon,  ibid. 

Sacraments  of  the  Law  of  Grace;  their  Num-|  exhibited,  ibid.  |  Shells,  litoral;  what,  ibid. 

her,  ibid.  IScenography  of  a  hollow  quinquangular  Prifm,  J  Ship,  Hieroglyphick ;  Explication  thereof,  168. 

- - —  their  Caufcs,  Matter,  Form,  andEf-1  ibid.  j - what  among  the  Athenians,  Tyrians  and 

feifts,  1 02  z.  IScenography  of  a  Cylinder ;  how  exhibited,  ib.  j  Romans,  /£// 

Sacrep  History,  1035.  - of  a  Pyramid  Handing  on  its  Bafe ;[  Ships,  in  Naval  Archite&ure  ;  their  Eropor- 

StidJucccs,  a  Soft  among  the  Jews,  in  Judaifm ;  j  - of  a  truncated  Pyramid ;  how  cx-  j  tions,  579. 

Hiftoiy  thereof,  264,  265.  hibited,  ibid,  I  Shoes  for  Horfes,  (everal  Sorts  thereof,  176. 

Sail,  in  Naval  Architecture  ;  very  unequal,  ini - -  of  Walls,  Columns,  &c.  how  1  Shoes  with  Rings ;  Defcription  and  Ufe  there- 

their  Mcafurcs,  576.  I  exhibited,  ibid.  I  ibid. 

different  Kinds  thereof,  577.  |— - of  a  Door,  in  Building;  howl -  with  Calkings  ;  Defcription  and  Ufc 

main;  its  Breadth  and  Length,  1576.  I  exhibited,  ibid.  I  thereof  ibid. 

net-marih-bonct.  Breadth  and  Length  j  Scepter,  Hieroglyphick;  Explication  there- 1 -  with  fwelling  Welts,  or  Borders;  Dc- 

thcreof,  ibid.  J  of,  167.  I  feription  and  Ufe  thereof,  ibid.  \ 

fore;  its  Breadth  and  Length,  ibid.  (Science  of  God,  Definition  thereof,  27.  I - Panton  or  Pantable ;  Description  and  Ufe 

main-top;  its  Breadth  and  Length,  ibid,  j— - -  of  Ample  Intelligence,  otherwife  called  1  thereof,  ibid. 

fore-top;  its  Breadth  and  Length,  ibid.  I  Architype  Idea ;  Do&rine  thereof,  ibid.  I - ’  Patten;  Defcription  and  Ufe  thereof,  ib. 

-  fprit ;  its  Breadth  and  Length,  ibid.  j - ofVifion;  Dodtrine  thereof,  27,  28.  1  Shoeing  of  Horfes,  in  Horfcmanftffp  ;  Art 

mi27.cn  ;  its  Breadth  and  Length,  ibid.  1 -  of  conditional  Futures;  Dodlrine  1  thereof,  ibid. 

—  of  the  Main-llay ;  its  Breadth  and!  thereof,  28.  1  Shores,  or  Supporters,  in  Naval  Architecture , 

Length,  ibid.  I  Science  of  Adam,  in  the  State  of  his  Innocence ;  j  Proportions  thereof,  577. 

of  the  Mizzcn-ftay  ;  its  Breadth  and!  what,  1/19.  I  Sight,  inOpticks,  Excellence  and  Organ  there- 

Lengtli,  ibid.  [Scorpion,  Hieroglyphick  ;  Explication  there- 1  of,  624.  Defcription  of  diat  Organ,  625. 

— •  of  the  Mizzen-top  Gallant ;  its  Breadth  I  of,  164.  [Signals  uied  at  Sea,  in  Navigation;  fcvcral 

and  Length,  ibid.  [Scorpion,  a  Machine  of  War,  among  the  An- 1  Sorts  thereof,  607. 

of  the  Stay  of  the  Main-top-Maft  ;  its!  tients  ;  Defcription  and  Ufe  thereof,  106.  [Signals  by  Day;  Number,  Difference,  and 
Breadth  and  Length,  ibid.  [Screw,  in  Mcchanicks  ;  Defcription  and  Ufc  I  Rules  thereof,  607,  608. 

-  of  the  Top-gallant  of  the  Browfprit ;  its  [  therof,  379,  380.  [Signals  by  Night ;  Number,  Difference,  and 

Breadth  and  Length,  ibid.  [Sculpture,  Definition,  Divifion,  and  Hifto-|  Rules  thereof,  608. 

Salamander,  Hieroglyphick  ;  Explication  there-  J  ry  thereof,  1059.  | -  for  calling  the  Officers  on  board  the 


Scurvy,  a  Difeafe,  in  Phyfick  ;  Caufcs,  Symp- 1  Admiral ;  Number,  Difference,  and  Rules 
toms,  Prognoftick,  and  Cure  thereof,  931.  I  thereof,  609. 

Scyrrhe,  of  the  Matrice,  in  Midsvifry  ;  Caufcs,  I — — —  when  a  Fleet  fails  in  a  Fbg,  608,  609. 

Symptoms,  and  Cure  thereof,  474.  j -  for  managing  a  Sea. Fight;  Number, 

Sea,  in  Heraldry  ;  Blazon  thereof,  1 1  3.  I  Difference  and  Rules  thereof,  609,  610. 
Seal-Skin,  ufed  in  Hat-making,  106.  Signals,  French;  Manner  thereof,  ibid. 

Sc 6n (lian  Bourdon,  a  Painter  of  the  French  Signs,  in  Logick  ;  three  Divifions  thereof,  324. 
School ;  his  Hiftory  and  particular  Ta-  i  Signs,  in  Phyfick  ;  Definition  and  Divifion 
lent,  792.  j  thereof,  913. 

Secant,  in  Trigonometry  ;  Definition  there-  J — - —  dignoftick  ;  Definition  thereof,  ibid 
of,  1162.  | — ■ — prognoftick  5  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

pathognomonick  ;  Definition  thereof,  ibt 


ol,  164. 

oaliant,  Term  of  Heraldry  ;  Signification  there¬ 
of,  126. 

Sairicr,  in  Heraldry  ;  Hiftory  and  Blazon  there¬ 
of,  in. 

Salutation,  at  Sea,  in  Navigation  ;  different 
Mauners  thereof,  610. 

Saluting  with  the  Flag,  at  Sea;  Jio\v  perform¬ 
ed,  ibid. 

-  with  the  Sails  ;  how  performed,  ibid. 

Scwi'ifati ,  Pauli  his  Hiftory  and  Errors,  136. 

Samud  Ccfptr,  an  Engl ifh  Painter  ;  his  parti-  Setftion,  in  Grammar,  how  marked,  76.  _ 

cular  Talent,  79 1;.  Secundary,  a  Derivation  in  Languages  ;  what,  Signs  of  a  Crifis ;  what,  ibid. 

Sand  to  make  Glafs  with,  the  beft,  in  Glafs-  77.  Silk,  in  Weaving  ;  Definition  thereof,  1203. 

making,  z.  Security,  in  Painting;  how  painted,  752.  **— — Manufacture  thereof,  when  firft  invent- 

Sanguine,  a  Colour,  in  the  Englifh  Heraldry  ;  Seed,  in  Natural  Hiftory;  Definition  there-  cd,  ibid. 

Blazon  thereof,  108.  of,  563.  - when  firft  brought  into  Europe,  and  by 

Sapphick  Verfo,  in  Poetry  ;  Rules  thereof,  Seed,  in  the  Animal  (Economy,  Theory  there-  whom,  ibid. 

9 (,2.  of,  364.  - how  winded  from  the  Balls,  1203,  1204: 

Sapphire,  Hieroglyphick  ;  Explication  thereof,  Seed,  in  Botany  ;  Theory  thereof,  364,  565.  Si/enus,  his  Figure,  inHicroglyphicks;  Expli- 
167.  Seeds  of  Fern,  and  of  the  capillary  Plants ;  by  cation  thereof,  170. 

Sapphire,  in  Lapidary;  different  Sorts  thereof,  whom  firft  difeovered,  56  c.  Silks,  different  Kinds  thereof,  1Z04. 

where  found,  nncl  their  different  Value,  Scgrcant,  'Perm  of  Heraldry  ;  Signification  — - —  taw,  Defcription  thereof,  ibid. 


272. 


therof,  126. 


Snrcafm,  in  Rhetorick  ;  Definition  tJiereof,  1  Scmi-cirde,  an  Inftrumcnt  in  Surveying  ;  Dc- 


10 1 


feriprion  and  Ufe  thereof,  1076. 


Sardonyx,  a  precious  Stone,  in  Lapidary  ;  [Semicolon,  in  Grammar;  Defcription  and  Ufc 


its  Beauty  and  Vahie,  274. 

Sarofc!,  in  Glafs-inakiug  ;  what,  3. 

Satin,  in  Weaving ;  different  Sort6  thereof, 
I  20fi. 

Indian ;  Defcription  and  Hiftory  tlierc- 


thereof,  7$. 

Semipclagiamfm ,  Hcrefy ;  Hiftory  thereof,  1 48, 

>49- 

Sentences,  in  Grammar;  Doflrinc  thereof,  73. 
-  Ample,  Definition  and  Ufc  there¬ 


of,  ibid •  of,  74. 

Satinade*  in  Weaving ;  Defcription  thereof,  -  conjunct ,  Definition  and  Rules 

Hid.  thereof,  ibid. 


boiled.  Preparation  thereof,  ibid. 
thrown  or  ewifted ;  Preparation  thereof,  ib. 
flack,  Defcription  thereof,  ibid. 
caftcrn,  Hiftory  and  Qualities  thereof,  ib. 
French,  Hiftory  and  Qualities  thereof,  ib. 
Spanifli,  Hiftory  thereof,  1205. 

Turley,  Hiftory  and  Qualities  thereof,  ib. 
Perfian,  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

China,  I-Iiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

Japan,  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

of  the  Moguliftan  1  Hiftory  and  Qualities 


t  j  ' — — r  A  J 

how  feparnted  from  the  Ore,  Hid: 
Manner  6f  making  it  into  Pinea's,  396. 
how  feparated  from  the  Ore  in  Europe,  ib. 

^  .  *  •  a  n  1  ■»  *  .  f  1.  _ _ A. 


_ _  thereof,  ibid. 

Satkftktion  of  Chrift,  in  Incarnation;  Doc-  Sentences,  in  Rhetorick  ;  Figures  thereof,  1012.  [  Silver,  in  MctMs  j  where  found,  395/, 
trine  thereof,  240,  24  J.  September,  n  Month,  in  Painting;  how  painti 

Satyr,  in  Poe  try  j  Definition  and  Rules  thereof,  cd,  752. 

971.  ,  Sequeftration,  in  Law;  Definition  and  Rules  ,  .  -  . 

Satyr;  Divifion  fherdof,  0^2.  thereof,  292.  Simon  Magus,  firft  Herefiarch ;  ha  Hiftory  and 

— — -  narrative;  Definition  and  Rules  there-  Sergiu  j,  Patriarch  of  ConftnndnOnlc,  a  famous  Errors,  131,  132.  . 

of,  ibid.  *  Monothclite  ;  l»ia  Hiftory  and  Errors,  155.  Simon  Votitt,  a  Painter  of  die  Frctlch  School; 

-  d  1  amndek  ;  Definition  and  Rules  there-  Sergius,  an  abominable  Monk  ;  his  Hiftory,  his  Hiftory  nnd  particular  T  nlrnt,  789. 
of,  ibid.  m  Mahometan  ifm,  371.  Simple  ’Dcpofite,  in  Law;  Definition  there- 

inixt;  Dcfiniriop  and  Rules  theieof,  Serious  Reflexions  on  the  Power  and  CondiiX  of,  292.  ...  n  ,  v 

ibid,  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  the  Parliament  Simple  Machines,  in  McchamckG ;  Dclmition 

grave;  Definition  and  Rules  thereof,  ofEnglntul,  by  De  Coetlogon,  47,  48.  and  Number  thereof,  375. 

ibid,  — —  on  the  Englifli  Government,  by  the  Simple  Counterpoint,  in  Mufick  1  Rules  there 

fportivc;  Definition  and  Rules  there-  fitmc,  jr.  of,  526 


of,  ibid.  J  Serpent,  Hieroglyphick ;  Explication  there- 1  Sine,  in  Trigonometry;  Definition  there* 

general  ;  Definition  mid  Rules  there- 1  of,  164.  of,  1169.  - 

<>f,  ibid.  I  Servitude,  in  Law  1  two  Sorts  thereof,  287.  | - whole ;  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 
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Spafm,  a  Difcafc,  in  Phyftck;  Caufes  there-  Statute  of  Henry  VIII.  relatinc  to  tLi)'  , 

^  of,  920.  Hunting,  200.  JS^*of 

Sinccomplcmcnt,  Definition  thereof,  ibid.  Spafms,  two  Kinds  thereof,  diftingu  ifhed  by  Steaming-fcafon,  a  Tool  ufcd  in  Hat  i- 
Siphon,  in  Hydraulicks;  Definition  and  Theory  Cardan,  ibid.  106.  .  na*Jng> 

1  ^  _  _ *r>  _ _  T  T*/l _  C _ _  m  . . /* 


Sine  verfed,  Definition  thereof  ibid. 

of  Tangents,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 


Spafims,  accidental ;  Definition  and  Hiftory  Stereomet  ry  ;  Trcatife  thereof  1 
thereof,  921.  Stern -poll,  in  Naval  Architecture  *  ■ 

r>  •  \  «  •  1  1  .1  >  A  AU  jOrri 


thereof,  206. 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  a  Painter,  in  England ; 

his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent,  795. 

Sir  Janies  Thornhill,  his  particular  Talent,  ib. 

Sice,  or  Scitc,  in  Painting  ;  what,  746. 

Situation,  one  of  the  Categories  of  Ariftotle,  I  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  the  Par- 


Cynick,  Definition  and  Hiftory  there- I  thereof,  577. 


^portion 


s 


oft  ibid. 

their  Prognoftick  and  Cure,  ibid. 


Stocking-making;  Art  thereof,  I(r- 
Stockings;  feveral  Kinds  thereof/  ,7  J  3 ' 


in  Logick ;  Definition  thereof,  323. 
Sky-rockets,  in  Pyrotechny  ;  Art  of  making 
them,  991,  992. 

Slipped,  Term  of  Heraldry  ;  Signification 
thereof,  126. 

Slot,  in  Hunting  ;  Signification  thereof,  igi. 
Small  Pox,  in  Midwifry  ;  two  Kinds  there- 


liament  of  England  ;  his  Rank  and  Office,  49. 
Species  imprcfled  in  God;  Poffibilily  there¬ 
of,  24. 


off  ibid. 


of,  1074. 


knit  1  Proccfs  and  Hiftory  there, 
woven  ;  Proccfs,  and  Hiftory  there_ 


of,  407. 


- exprefied.  Definition  thereof,  ibid.  Stoick  Philofophy ;  Syftem  tliereof  80” 

Specimen  of  the  Englifh,  as  fpoke  in  the  Year  Stone  to  make  Glafs  with  ;  the  beft  , 

13S5,  in  Grammar,  81.  0  ~  "  '  . 

- in  the  Year  1400,  ibid. 

in  the  Year  1537,  ibid. 


4  SS. 


diftindt.  Symptoms  thereof  4S7,  Speculative  Mulick,  Definition  thereof,  507. 


—  confluent,  Symptom  thereof,  488. 
Small  Pcx  divided  into  four  Stages,  by  Mor¬ 
ton,  ibid. 

- - - Prognoftick  thereof,  ibid. 

-  accounted  for,  by  Dr.  Drake,  ibid. 


in  the  Bladder  ;  Symptoms  thereof /Ly 
Spelnir.n,  his  Remarks  on  the  purple  Colour,  Stone ;  Prognoftick,  and  Cure  ’ 

in  Heraldry,  108.  936.  ’  93$> 


Spencer ,  an  Englifh  Poet ;  his  Improvements  of  Stones,  in  Minerals ;  Hiftory  thereof  407 

the  Englifh  Tongue,  in  Grammar,  S2.  - M.  Totirncfort’s  Theory. on 

Spider ,  Hicroglyphick ;  Explication  there¬ 
of.  167. 


De  Coetlogon's  Sentiment  there-  I  Spinet,  an  Inftrumcnt  of  Mulick  ;  Dcfcription 


upon,  4SS. 


and  Ufc  thereof,  533,  534. 


Theory.  o„  their  Origin 
and  Formation,  498,  499.  6  ’ 

—  M.  GcofFroy’s,  499. 

both  refitted  by  De  Coetlogot, ,  and  his 


own  Sentiment  thereupon,  498, 


Cure  thereof,  4^8,489.  Spondee,  the  Foot  of  a  Vcrfe,  in  Poetry;  Stones;  Divifion  thereof,  by  Bifhop  Wi 

Method  of  inoculating  it,  rejected  Quantity  thereof,  961.  kins,  499.  ^  *“ 


by  De  Coetlogon,  his  Rcafon.s  for  fo  doing,  |  Spungc,  in  Gunnery  ;  Dcfcription  thereof,  87. 


490,  491. 

Smiths,  their  Art  demon  ft  rated,  1062. 


St.  Colombo,  the  charitable  French  Miniller, 
here  mentioned,  1095. 


Smith,  William,  inftead  of  John,  a  Native  of  St. Luke,  writes  his  Gcfpel ;  h is  Hiftory,  1056. 
Chicheftcr,  an  Englifh  Face  Painter  ;  his  par-  St.  Matthew  wrote  hb  Gofpel  in  Hebrew  ;  Re¬ 


vulgar  ;  their  Catalogue  and  Qualities 

—  raiSdie  pierced  ;  their  Catalogue  ’and 
Qualities,  ibid. 

of  an  incombuftible  Nature ;  their  Cata- 


ticular  Talent,  793. 


marks  thereupon,  1049. 


Snow,  in  Meteorology  ;  Definition  and  Hifto-  I  St.  Paul,  the  Apoftle  of  the  Nations ;  his  mi¬ 
ry  thereof,  425  J  raculous  Converfion,  1048. 

Soap,  in  Soap-making;  different  Sorts  there¬ 
of,  1 064. 

-  hard.  Preparation  thereof,  ibid. 

foft.  Preparation  thereof,  ibid. 


loguc,  ibid. 

—  ftrange  Original,  ibid. 

precious ;  Catalogue  and  Value  there¬ 


of,  ibid. 


ven 


—  his  Ravifhmcnt  to  the  third  Hca-  Strophe,  in  Poetry ;  Definition  thereof,  97-. 

>  1052.  Style,  in  Rhetorick  ;  Definition  thcreof/i oio 

- r..~  c .  ..a. _  _ . . .•  %  ^  ^  •  .  y  1 


%  * 

So ap-makinc,  Art  thereof,  1064. 

Society,  in  Law ;  Hiftory  thereof,'  295. 
Society,  Treatife  ;  different  Kinds  there¬ 
of,  1065. 

■ - Trading,  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

- in  commcndam,  Hiftory  thereof,  ib. 

— - anonymous,  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

-  religious,  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

-  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners, 

Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 


oppofes  Sr.  Peter,  in  the  Council  of 
Jerufalem  ;  Remarks  thereupon,  1053. 

- preaches  at  Athens,  1054. 

appoints  Timothy,  his  Difciplc,  Bi- 
ftiop  of  Ephefus,  1055. 

returns  to  Rome  ;  Remarks  of  St. 
Chryfoftom  on  the  Temptation  the  Apoftle  j 
complains  of,  1096. 

- is  taken  Pri loner  at  Jerufalem,  1057. 

is  lent  to  Ctcfhr,  to  whom  he  had  ap 


grammatical  ;  Definition  and  Dodrini 
thereof,  ibid. 

perfonal ;  Definition  and  Doflrinc  there- 


pealed,  1057,  1037 
St.  Philip,  preaches  in  Samaria,  1049. 

I*'  .  T  1  /•>  « 


-•  for  propagating  the  Gofpel  into  St.  Peter  goes  to  Rome,  Proofs  thereof,  1051. 
foreign  Parts ;  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid.  St.  Stephen,  Protomartyr,  his  Hiftory,  1047. 

for  propagating  Chriftian  Know  -  Sc.  Fargcau,  Dutchy  in  France,  and  by  whom 

eredted,  616. 

St.  Epiphanius,  his  Remarks  of  the  Corinthians, 


*  A  LJ  Cl 

ledge,  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

Sciitiiti/::,  Hereticks ;  their  Hiftory  and  Er¬ 
rors,  159. 

So. inns  Futtjht',  Hercfiarch  ;  Ids  Hiftory  and 
Errors,  ibid. 

Souratiek  Philofophy,  Syllcm  thereof,  890. 
fcoifcing,  in  Mafic!:  ;  Rules  and  Ufc  tiiere- 


\*l  y  yl  1  . 


S  ftidity,  in  Stereometry  ;  Definition  there¬ 
of,  1071. 

Solution  of  right  angled  fphcrical  Triangles, 
b>  the  common  Rule  in  Trigonometry,  1164. 

• - by  a  Catholick  Rule,  ibid. 

Sonata,  in  MufLk  ;  Definition  and  different 
Sorih  thereof,  537. 

Sona'a  di  Chiefa,  in  Mulick  ;  Hiftory  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

Sonata  di  Camera  ;  Hi  lory  thereof,  ibid. 

Song,  in  Mufick  ;  Definition  and  Execution 
t nereof,  330. 

Su.il,  human,  in  Motaphyfick ;  how  defined 
by  St.  Auguflin,  .;  09. 

its  Knowlegc  demouflrated,  ibid. 
iti  Immortality,  Doflruic  thereof,  .j  09, 


in  Hcrefios,  132. 


State  of  Nature  fallen,  in  Janfcnifm  ;  Doflrinc* 
thereof,  226,  227,  228. 

Statcra  Romana,  in  Mechanicks ;  Dcfcription 

and  Ufc  thereof,  375. 

States -Gene nil,  in  Government ;  Hiftory  there¬ 
of,  52. 

States  of  Holland,  in  Government ;  Hiftory 
tliereof,  ibid. 

Sou:ui,  Ample ;  Definition  and  Doctrine  there-'  I  Stat  holder,  in  the  Dutch  Government;  Anti- 


of,  ibid. 

Styles ;  three  Kinds  thereof,  ibid. 

- fubiime  ;  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

- low  or  fimple  ;  Definition  thereof,  ib. 

-  intermediate  or  equable;  Definition 

thereof,  ibid. 

- tumid;  Definition  thereof,  ion. 

- loofc  ;  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

— - dry  ;  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

- -  afiatick  ;  Definition'  thereof,  ibid. 

- laconick ;  Definition  and  Examples 

thereof,  ibid. 

Subaltern  Propofitions,  in  Logick;  Doflrine 
thereof,  329. 

Subcontrary  Propofitions,'  in  Logick  ;  Doftrinc 
thereof,  ibid. 

St.  Iren.xus,  his  Remarks  on  the  Gnofticks,  Subjunttivc,  the  fourth  Mood  in  thcConjuga- 
in  Heretics,  132.  tion  of  Verbs,  in  Grammar;  Rules  therc- 

Stablc,  in  Horfinanfliip,  how  beft  fituated,  1 75.  of,  71. 

Stags,  in  Heraldry,  how  blazoned,  113.  Sublime,  in  Rhctorick  ;  five  Sources  thereof. 

Stale-board,  a  Tool  Ufcd  in  Hat-ntaking,  106.  according  to  Longinus,  roil. 

Stallion,  in  Horfemanftiip ;  how  to  be  ma-  Subfcquent  Grace,  in  Janfcnifm,  Definition  and 
naged,  173.  .  Do&rinc  thereof,  213,214. 

Stamper,  a  Tool  ufcd  in  Hat-making,  106.  JSubftancc,  one  of  the  Categories  of  Ariftotle, 
Standard  of  Gold  and  Silver,  1062. 

Star,  in  Heraldry  ;  Blazon  thereof,  113. 

Starch-making,  Art  thereof,  1071. 

Stars  for  Sky-rockets,  how  prepared,  992,  993. 

State  of  Man,  in  Janfcnifm  ;  two  Sorts  there¬ 
of,  223. 

State  of  the  Way  ;  three  Sorts  thereof,  ibid. 
of  the  Term  ;  two  Sorts  thereof,  ibid. 


on  the  Ebionites,  133. 


.1  1  o. 


Sound,  in  Mufick  ;  Definition  and  principal 
Auctions  thereof,  308. 

- their  Diftimilion,  ibid. 


W, 
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cojnvf.uid,  Definition  and  Doclrine 


qtiity  of  his  Dignity,  his  Power,  52. 
Abrogation  thereof,  33. 


tluTcot,  3 .'9.  I  Statue  without  Hands,  Hicroglyphick;  ExpH 

l.aootli,  Definition  and  Doftrine  there-  •  cation  thereof,  161. 

Statue,  in  Sculpture ;  how  defined  by  Davib 
ler,  1058. 

Statues,  Diiliii&ion  theieof,  1039. 

- allegorical,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

■ — - - cyriatlck,  ‘Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

- — - etirule,  ‘'Definition  thereof,  //>//. 

- equellrian,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

- Cireek,  Definition  thereof  ibid. 


(A,  did. 

-p™  nrgli,  accounted  for  by  M.  Perrault, 
li.i'it  Pin :noim  u.i,  .7..'./. 

1.  j.u.io  iiu.l  ;  Definition  and  Doclrine 


tleieof,  ibid. 

Sound.,  llieir  Rvl.’.’.ijn ibid. 

V  ’ '.,f-  Opprtfiioti,  the  h'oumlation  of  thc,: 
J Juth  Kcpublid:  ;  in  fiovmunint,  52. 

V"  ■?'  Languat'c,  in  G laminar  ;  Hiftory  tiiere-' 
ol,  do.  1 

•  Uotfc,  in  Hoi  fern  tnlltip  ;  it;,  Qnnli-' 


liycl raulick,  Definition  (hereof,  ibid. 
J’edellrian,  Definition  and  ‘Examples 


in  Logick;  Definition  thereof,  323. 
Sufficient  Grace,  in  Janfcnifm  ;  Definition  and 
Doftrinc  thereof,  214,215. 

Suil/y,  Dutchy  in  France  ;  when,  and  by  whom 
crcftod,  616. 

Sun,  Hicroglyphick;  Explication  thereof,  1 60. 
Supporters,  in  Heraldry  ;  Hiftory  and  Blazon 
thereof,  117. 

Supporters  of  the  Arms  of  England ;  Blazon 
tliereof,  ibid. 

Supporters  of  the  Arms  of  France ;  Blazon 
thereof,  ibid. 

Supporters,  when  blazoned,  118. 
Suppofition,  in  Mufick  ;  fcvcral  Kinds  therc- 

ofi  524. 

-  Rules  thereof  given  by  M.  Brof- 

fart,  ibid. 

Supprifitnm,  in  Mctfiphyfick ;  Definition  anu 

Doftrinc  thereof,  405.  t 

Surface,  or  Face  of  the  Efcutchcon,  in  He¬ 
raldry  ;  Blazon  thereof,  109. 

Surface,  and  Solidity  of  a  Prifm  j  how  mca- 

fured  in  Stereometry,  1071. 

— — — —  of  a  Pyramid ;  Jiow  meafured,  ibid. 

: - of  a  Sphere;  how  meafured,  *°7 ** 


u. 


r 

*  /  ■ 


Sjar,  ia  Natural  Hiftory  ;  Formation  thereof, j 
fiijmctl  for  b)  M-  Beaumont,  501  i 
1  fieroglypliick  ;  Evjftication  rhorc-i 

ot,  16c. 


Delmitio 

thereof,  ibid. 

- 1‘erftan,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

Roman,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 


^  w 

Statue,  in  Sculpture  ;  Per  fed  ion  thereof,  1059, 
10O0.  *  '  ‘ 


Surface,'  and  Solidity  of  a  Cube  1  how  deter¬ 
mined  in  Stereometry,  1072. .  .  , 

Sufpenfion,  a  Figure,  in  Rhctortck  ;  Defini¬ 
tion  and  Examiiles  thereof,  loiz. 

Shallow,  Hicroglyphick;  Explicatton  there- 


Swan,  Hicroglyphick  ;  Explication  thereof,  d. 
Sylhunfis,  in  Rhctorick ;  t woKinds  thereof,  t  o  t  .j  • 

fimple;  Definition  tutd Rules  thete- 


of,  105 


Sylltepfi'V 


r 
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SyJItepfis  relative.  Definition  and  Rules  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

Syllogifnis,  in  Logick,  feveral  *  Sorts  thereof, 
338. 

. _ _ Dcmonftrative,  Definition  and  Rules 

thereof,  ibid. 

— -  Sophiftical,  Definition  and  Rules 

thereof,  ibid.  .  • 

— - - Topical,  Definition  and  Rules  there¬ 

of,  did. 

Sympathy  an  Indifpofition,  in  Phyfick,  De¬ 
finition  and  Signs  thereof,  91 1 . 

Symphony,  in  Mufick,  what,  536. 

Symptom,  in  Phyfick,  Definition  thereof,  915. 

of  the  Caufe,  Definition  thereof, 


Syrup  of  Tobacco,  compofed.  Preparation, 
Virtues  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

- Emetick  and  Cathardck,  Preparation, 

Virtues  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

of  Barberries,  Preparation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  834.: 

of  Pomegranates,  Preparation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  ibid. 

of  Quinces,  Preparation  and  Virtues  there¬ 


of,  ibid. 

of  Lemons,  Preparation  and  Virtues  therc- 


ibui. 


ibid. 


of  a  Symptom,  Definition  thereof. 


Symptoms  of  a  Difeafe,  in  Phyfick,  Knowledge 
thereof,  ibid. 

Syncope,  a  Difeafe,  in  Phyfick,  Caufcs,  Symp¬ 
toms,  Prognoftick  and  Cure  thereof,  521. 
Syncope,  in  Grammar,  Signification  thereof, 

76- 

Syncope,  in  Mufick,  Doftrinc  thereof,  523. 

•  - Remarks  thereupon,  524. 

Synecdoche,  in  Rhetorick,  three  Kinds  thereof, 

1014. 

Synople,  or  Vert,  a  Colour,  in  Heraldry, 
Blazon  thereof,  108. 

Syntax,  in  Grammar,  how  defined  by  Father 
Buifier,  its  Ufe,  73.  Two  Kinds  thereof, 

74* 

Syntax  of  Government,  Definition  and  Rules 
thereof,  ibid. 

Syriack  Language,  in  Grammar,  Origin  there¬ 
of,  78. 

Syrup,  in  Pharmacy,  Hiftory,  Preparation, 
Clarification  and  Confidence  thereof,  829. 

•  - of  Pinks,  Preparation  and  V  irtues  there 

of,  ibid. 

of  Maiden-Hairs,  fimplc,  Preparation 


of,  ibid, 

of  Mulberries,  Preparation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  ibid; 

compofed.  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 


Dofes  thereof,  ibid.  s 

of  Tufiilage,  Preparation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  ibid. 

compofed.  Preparation  and  Virtues  there¬ 


of  ibid, 

of  Jujubes,  Preparation  and  Virtues  there¬ 


of,  ibid. 

of  Nenuphar,  Preparation,  Virtues  and 
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Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

of  Poppies,  fimplc,  Preparation  and  Vir¬ 


tues  thereof,  833. 

of  red  Poppies,  fimplc.  Preparation  and 


Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

Narcotick  of  Succin,  or  yellow  Amber, 


0 

Preparation,  Virtues  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 
of  Ground-Ivy,  Preparation,  Virtues  and 


Tab  elite  Diacbartami  }  .Preparation,  ‘  Virtue^ 
and  Dofes  thereof,  848,  849. 

- -  reformed;  -Preparation,  Virtues,  and 

Doles  thereof^  849.  .  * 

Tab  elite  ^  diaturpethi  '  cum  rheo  ;  Preparation, 
Virtues,  .and,  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

-  Purtafites  Jacobi  le  Mart ;  Prepara¬ 
tion,  VirtC^sL  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

-  contra  <v dynes  t  or  againll:  Worms  ; 

Preparation,  Virtues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ib. 
cacbtficte  ant.  (PAquin ;  Preparation, 


Virtues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

de  croco  martis  finiplices  ;  Preparation, 


a/  *  ~  A 

Virtues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  849,-  850. 

de  croco  martis  compojitts  j  Preparation, 


Virtues,  and  Dofes  thereof^  850. 

emetick ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 


Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

mcrcurialcs  ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 


Dofes  thereof,  ibid.  * 

pc  Si  or  ales ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 


Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

de  altbcca  ftmpliccs,  Preparation,  Vir- 


♦  J 

tucs,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

dc  altbtra  compofittc  ;  Preparation,  Vir¬ 


tues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

diafulpburis ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 


Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

peSioralcs  citrinev ;  Preparation,  Vir- 


Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

of  HyiTop,  Preparation,  Virtues  and 


and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

of  Wormwood,  fimple.  Preparation  and 
V  irtues  thereof,  ibid. 

compofed,  Preparation  and  Virtues  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

of  AJtlixa,  or  Marfiimallows,  of  Fcrncl, 
Preparation  and  Virtues  thereof,  830. 

of  Mugwort,  Preparation'  and  Virtues 
thereof,  ibid. 

•’  of  Chicory,  Preparation  and  Virtues 
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Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

of  Botany,  Preparation,  Virtues  and  Dofes 


*  • 

thereof,  ibid. 

of  Quinquina,  Preparation,  Virtues  and 


J  ^ 

Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

of  Orange-Flowers,  Preparation  and  Vir- 


^ J 

tues  thereof,  ibid. 

of  the  Juice  of  Oranges,  Preparation  and 


Virtues  thereof,  836. 

of  Flowers  of  Borage,  Preparation  and 


Virtues  thereof,  Hid. 

of  Camomile,  Preparation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  ibid. 

of  Radiflies,  Preparation  and  Virtues 


M  — 

tues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

mag  11  a  ni  mi tat  is  ;  Preparation,  Virtues, 


and  Doles  thereof,  857. 

Cardiactc  ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 


w 

Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

Lit  bout  briptictc  fernclii  ref  or  matte  ; 


Preparation,  V  irtues,  and  Doles  thereof,  ib. 
Robor antes ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 


Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

Mitbridatictr  prefer*) antes  ;  Prepara- 


1  ^  ■ 
tion,  Virtues,  and  Doles  thereof,  ibid. 

Catarrbnhs  calid,r  ;  Preparation,  Vir- 


tues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

Cat arr bales  frigidtc  j  Preparation,  V  ir- 


thereof,  ibid. 

of  Chicory  compofed  with  Rhubarb,  Pre¬ 


paration  and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 


—  of  Flowers  of  Peach-Trees,  Preparation  thereof,  ibid. 

and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid.  -  of  Plantain;  Preparation  and  Virtues, 


—  of  Flowers  of  J,cach-Trces,  compofed, 
Preparation  and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

bolutive  of  Rofes,  Preparation,  Virtues 


and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

of  Rofes  compofed  with  Senna  and  Aga- 


A  W 

rick.  Preparation,  Virtues,  and  Dofes  there¬ 
of,  831. 

Cathartick  of  Buckthorn,  Preparation, 


Virtues  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

—  of  Doder,  Preparation,  Virtues  and 


Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

Simple  of  Fumitory,  Preparation,  Virtue 


•s 


and  Doles  thereof,  ibid. 

compofed  of  Fumitory,  Preparation,  Vir- 


A  4 

tues  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

Catliariick  magillral,  Preparation, 
tues  and  Dofes  thereof,  i bid. 

Aftringcnt  for  the  Dy  fenteria.  Preparation, 


i.1  /  ^ 

Virtues  and  Dofes  thereof,  832, 

-  Ccphalick  of  Mofes  Charms,  Preparation, 

t  •  1  r\  r  t  *  1  *  1  • 
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Virtues  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

of  Scammony,  Preparation,  Virtues  and 


4  I  w 

Dofes  thereof,  ibid.  Remarks  thereupon,  ib. 
-  of  Alercurialis,  Preparation,  Virtues  and 


* 

Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

- compofed.  Preparation,  Virtues  and 

Doles  thereof,  ibid. 

- -of  Violets,  fimplc,  Preparation  and  Vir¬ 
tues  thereof,  ibid. 

- -  Solutive,  Preparation,  Virtues  and  Dofes 

thereof,  ibid. 

-  - of  Rhubarb,  Preparation,  Virtues  and 

Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

* — — •  He  Tiibupi,  1 ’reparation,  Virtues  and 
Dofes  thereof,  833. 

--  —  of  Carrhnmuni,  Preparation,  Virtues  and 
Dole:;  thereof,  ibid. 

- - of  Fulipotly,  Preparation,  Virtues  and 

Dofes  thereof,  ibid, 

-  — •Cathartick  of  Endive,  Preparation,  Vir¬ 
tues  and  Doles  thereof,  ibid. 

-■  Lienuid:  of  M.*  D’Aquin,  Preparation, 
Virtues  mul  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 


thereof,  ibid. 

of  Mint,  Preparation  and  Virtues  thereof, 


ibid. 


— rof  Cinnamon,  Preparation  and  Virtues 
thereof,  ibid. 

of  Card u us  Benedi<5tus,  Preparation  and 


Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

of  St.  Johnwort ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  ibid. 

Syrup  of  Scorclium,  fimplc;  Preparation  and 
Virtues  thereof,  837. 

-  compofed ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 

Dofes  thereof,  837. 

Syrup  of  Kcrmes ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 
Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

Syftcm,  in  Mufick;  Nature  thereof,  510. 

Syfiems,  feveral  Diftin&ions  thereof,  ibid. 

- concinnous ;  Definition  thereof,  ibid.  ; 

- inconcinnous  ;  Definition  thereof,  ib. 

-  particular  ;  Definition  and  Hiftory 

thereof,  ibid. 

univerfal  ;  Definition  and  Iiiftory 


thereof,  ibid. 

of  Boctius ;  Iiiftory  and  Rules  there¬ 


of,  510,  51 1 

of  Pythagoras;  Iiiftory  and  Rules 


r 

thereof,  1. 

of  Timothy  thcMilefian  ;  Iiiftory  and' 
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Rules  thereof,  ibjd. 

of  Olympius  ;  Hiftory  and  Rules  there¬ 


of,  ibid. 

of  Pope  Gregory  ;  Hiftory  and  Rules 


thereof,  512. 

of  Guido  A  retin  ;  Hiftory  and  Rules 


thereof,  512,  513. 

Modern,  Hiftory,  Rules  and  Convc- 


nicncy  thereof,  513,  514. 

of  John  des-Murs;  Iiiftory,  Rules, 


and  Couveniency  thereof,  514.. 

of  M.  Sauvcur;  Hiftory,  Rules,  and 


Convenicncy  thereof,  515. 

T. 


A  Confonnnt  and  the  nineteenth  Let- 
JL  )  ter  of  the  Alphabet,  in  Grammar, 
63. 

Remark:,  of  the  Abbot.  Dnngeau  there¬ 


upon,  ibid. 

itu  Signification  among  the  numeral 


Chnradcrs  of  the  Amieiits,  64. 

T,  its  Signification  in  Muliclc,  ^41  • 

•  1.  M  r  p  1  Vm  r 
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tues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

Tablatura,  Term  of  Mufick;  its  Signification, 
how  marked,  342. 

Tablaturc  of  the  Lutac,  in  Mufick  ;  how  mark¬ 
ed,  ibid. 

Table -Glaffcs,  how  blown,  in  Glafs-making,  4, 

- how  many  anealed  at  a  Time,  ib. 

Table  of  the  Weight,  Length,  of  the  Balls, 
and  Caliber  of  Brafs  Cannons,  as  they  ob¬ 
tained  antiently  ;  in  Gunnery,  84. 

- as  they  obtain  in  England,  ibid. 

Tables  of  the  Caliber  of  the. different  Pieces  of 
Ordnance  in  Gunnery,  86,  87. 

Tables  of  the  Randoms  of  the  different  Pieces 
of  Ordinance,  88. 

- of  the  modern  French  Pieces,  as  record¬ 
ed  by  M.  Du  Metz,  i bid. 

Tables  of  the  different  Chafes  of  Mortars,  as 
calculated  by  thole  who  have  followed  the 
Rules  of  M.  Blondcl,  in  Gunnery,  91. 

- for  Mortars  of  1 2  Inches  Caliber,  ibid. 

— ■ —  for  Mortars  of  8  Indies  Caliber,  92. 
Tables  to  find,  at  a  Medium,  the  Depth  of 
the  Rain  that  falls  yearly  ;  in  Meteoro¬ 
logy,  424. 

Tables  of  the  fifteen  diatonick  Chords  of  the 
Syftcni  of  the  Antients,  in  Mufick  ;  Explica¬ 
tion  thereof,  511. 

Tabic  of  the  authcntick  and  plagal  Tones,  in 
Mufick;  Remarks  thereupon,  518. 

Tabic  of  Concords,  in  Mufick,  524, 

- another  of  Concords,  527. 

Tabic  of  fimplc  Harmonics,  in  Mufick,  526. 

- of  Proportions,  in  Mufick,  541. 

Table  of  the  Weight  of  Cables  of  a  hundred 
Fathoms  ;  in  Naval  Archite&urc,  572. 

-  of  the  Thiclcnefs  of  the  Threads,  and  of 

the  Weight  of  the  Cables,  575. 

-  of  the  Thick nefs  of  the  Cable,  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Weight  of  the  Anchor,  576. 
Table  of  the  Length  and  Breadtli  of  fomc  Ships ; 
and  of  the  Length  and  Thickncfs  of  the 
Mails,  and  of  their  Tack  lings,  572,  ^73. 

- of  the  Proportions  which  the  Etiglifh  ob- 

ferve  in  the  Conftruction  of  their  Ships,  576, 

977* 

Table  of  Reduction  of  the  Minutes  of  each 
Parallel  into  Leagues,  and  geometrical  Paces, 
in  Navigation,  ^91. 

Table  of  Proportions  for  the  Conftnittion  of 
aftroiiomical  Telefcopes,  in  Opticks,  651. 
'Fables,  aftroiiomical,  1210. 

of  Equation  of  Days,  ibid. 

—  of  the  mean  Motion  ol  the  Earth,  of  the 

Place  of  the  Perihelion,  &  e.  1  2  it . 

of  the  mean  Motion  ol  the  Earth  for  every 


—  of  Tobacco,  fimplc,  Preparations,  Vir-  Tabrll,ct  or  Eo/.ongen,  or  folid  lilc&uarics,  in 
tues  mul  Dofes  thereof,  ibid,  Phurmncy  ;  Invention  thereof,  to  wlnit  Pur- 

Vo  1..  II,  pofc,  848. 


.Day  of  the  Year,  ibid. 

of  the  horary  mean  Motion  of  the  litirth, 

12! s.  ,  , 1 
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of  the  mean  Motion  of  the  Moon,  and  of  (Tenor  counter.  Definition  thereof,  ibid.  Timbre,  French  Term  of  Heraldry  Q,vn-C 

the  Apogteum  of  the  Node,  ibid.  Tenfe  in  the  Conjugation  of  Verbs,  in  Gram-  tion  thereof,.  126.  7’ 

of  the  mean  Motions  of  the  Moon  for  j  mar.  Definition  thereof,  72.  Time,  in  Mufick,  Signification  and 

Ample,  their  Number,  ibid.  thereof,  519.  ‘ 

Prcfent,  Rules  and  Examples  thereof,  — —  perfed,  how  marked,  ibid. 

ibid.  - imperfett,  how  marked,'  ibid. 

Prefer,  Rulcs  and  Examples  thereof,  ib.  - Maggiorc,  how  marked,  ibid. 

Future,  Rules  and  Examples  thereof,  ib.  - Ilbiorc ,  how  marked,  ibid. 

Compound,  Rules  and  Examples  thereof,  - di  Buono,  Definition,  and  Ru]es  tu 

•bid.  nereof. 


every  Day  of  the  Year,  1214. 

of  the  mean  Motions  of  the  Moon,  by 
Hours,  and  Parts  of  an  Flour,  1216. 

of  Equations  of  the  Center  of  the  Moon, 
1217. 

—  of  Variation,  1218. 

—  of  Equation  of  the  Node,  iff  c.  ibid. 

—  of  the  fimple  Latitude  of  the  Moon,  ib. 
of  Reduction  appropriated  to  the  Idler 


Inclination  of  of  the  Orbit,  iffc.  ibid. 

of  the  horary  Motion  of  the  Moon  in  the 


Eclipfcs,  izig. 

—  of  the  horizontal  Paralaxes,  &c.  ibid. 
of  the  Angle  which  the  true  Motion  of 

the  Moon,  from  the  Sun,  forms  with  the 
Eclyptick  in  the  Syzigies,  ibid. 

of  the  temporary  Reduction  between  the 
true  Syzigies,  tffc.  ibid. 

of  the  mean  Motion  of  the  Moon  from 
the  Sun,  1220. 

of  the  mean  Motion  of  Saturn’s  Satellites, 
iife.  ibid. 

—  of  the  Revolutions  of  die  firit  Satellites  of 


ibid.  *bh 

•  how  denoted  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  ib.  - di  Cati<vo ,  Definition  and  Rulcs  r 

of  the  oriental  Languages,  ibid.  ibid.  COj* 

Term  of  the  Beatifick  Vifion  in  God  and  his  ‘Titian  V etclli,  a  Painter  of  the  Venetian  Sch 
Attributes,  Doflrine  thereof,  24.  his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent,  y-Q  °°  ’ 

Terms  ufed,  in  Hunting,  for  Bcafts  of  Vcnery  — - Remarks  on  his  Works,  77J 

and  Chacc,  as  they  are  in  Company,  186.  Tizanc,  in  Pharmacy,  fcveral  Sorts  there  f 


■•to  exprefs  their  Difiodging,  ibid. 

-  for  their  Copulation,  ibid. 

-  for  the  Footing  and  Treading,  ibid. 

-  for  the  Attire  of  Deer,  ibid. 
for  Flaying,  Stripping,  and  Cafing  all 


Aperitive,  Preparation  and  V 


thereof,  ibid. 


mues 


aftringent,  Preparation  and  Vi 
!*•/«»  *  ^ 


4  £  L. 

Manner  of  Chafes,  187. 

—  in  Law,  Number  and  Hiftory  thereof. 


3i9 


oppofitc,  in  Logic,  four  Sorts  dicrcof. 
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Jupiter  in  a  Year,  i2zr.  Ternary  or  Triple,  Mcafures,  in  Mufick,  Dc- 

of  the  firft  Satellites  at  Jupiter’s  Shadow,  finicion  and  Hiftory  thereof,  520. 
in  the  Meridian  of  London,  ibid.  Terra  Sigillata,  in  Minerals,  where  found,  its 

of  the  firft  Equation  of  die  Conjunctions  of  fuppofed  Virtues,  500. 

the  firit  Satellites  of  j upiter,  1222.  Terrier,  or  Harrier,  a  Kind  of  hunting  Hounds, 

of  the  fecond  Equation  of  the  firft  Sstel-  their  Qualities,  18S. 

Tefiamenr,  in  Law,  Definition  thereof,  2S8. 
fcveral  Sorts  of  them,  ibid. 


thereof,  ibid.  *  ~  *  Wll's 

Tones,  eight  of  them,  in  the  Gregorian  Sv 
fiem,  commonly  called  plain  Chant,  in 
fick,  317. 

— - authentick,  in  the1  plain  Chant,  ]lcw 

formed,  517,  518. 

Plagal,  how  formed,  318. 


lites  of  Jupiter,  ibid. 

of  the  half  Stay  of  the  firft  Satellites  in 


the  Shadow  of  Jupiter,  1223. 

of  the  mean  Motion  of  Saturn  from  the 
Aphelion,  ibid. 

—  of  the  Hcliocentrick  Place  of  Saturn, 


- -  in  Mufick,  taken  for  one  of  its  Inter 

vals,  two  Sorts  dicreof,  ibid. 

- Major,  Definition  and  Rules  thereof 

ibid.  * 

Minor,  Definition  and  Rules  thereof, 
Remarks  thereupon,  ibid. 


ibid. 


Nuncupative  among  the  Romans,  Defi-  (Tongue,  Hicroglyphick,  Explication  diereof 


nition  and  Hiftory  thereof,  ibid. 

Holographies!,  how  confider'd  by  the 


161. 


U  1  r 

French  Legislators*  ibid. 


Mother,  in  Grammar,  their  Number 


in  the  Eaft  and  Weft.  77. 


1222,  1223. 

of  the  mean  Motion  of  Jupiter  from  the 


-  how  put  in  Force  among  the  Engl  ilh,  Torce,  French  Term  of  Heraldry,  Signifies- 


S3,  2S9. 


ti  on  thereof,  126. 


Teftudo,  a  Machine  of  War  among  the  Antients,  I  Torch,  or  Flambeau,  Hicroglyphick,  Expli- 
Defcription  and  Hiftory  thereof,  106.  I  cation  dicrcof,  108. 


Aphelion,  1226. 

—  of  the  hcliocentrick  Place  of  Jupiter,  1227. 

of  the  mean  Motion  of  Mars  from  the  J  Teuton ick  Language,  in  Grammar,  Hiftory  J  Tories,  a  formidable  Party  in  England,  the?r 
1  ’*  1  thereof,  82.  1  . *  - 


Aphelion,  1230. 


of  the  heliocentrick  Place  of  Mars,  1 230, 1  Theocracy,  in  Government,  its  Antiquity,  its 

Maxims  at  the  Beginning  of  the  World,  as 
fuppofed  by  Dc  Coct logon,  37,  38. 

among  the  Ilcbrews,  according  to 


1231. 

of  the  mean  Motion  of  Venus  from  the 


Hiftory,  1120,  1121. 

Remarks  thereupon  by  De  Coctlogon, 


I  121. 


Aphelion,  1233. 

-  of  the  heliocentrick  Place  of  Venus,  1234.. 


the  fame,  40,  4 1 . 

of  the  mean  Motion  of  Mercury  from  the  |  theodolite,  an  Inftrumcnt  ufed  in  Surveying, 

Defcription  and  Ufc  thereof,  1076. 


Aphelion,  1237. 


Torpedo,  in  the  natural  Hiftory,  Defcription 
thereof,  Effects  produced  by  touching  it,  or 
accounted  for  by  die  Antients,  Perrault,  Rcdi 
Borclli,  and  Reaumur,  557.  * 

its  Mechanil'm,  357,  rr8. 

4+  r  T  *  I  dJ 


of  the  heliocentrick  Place  of  Mercury,  Theology,  Definition  and  Divifion  thereof,  Torteaux,  Pieces  of  Heraldry,  Blazon  thereof. 


1237,  123S.  _  ^  ^ 

Tade 0  di  Gaddo  Gaddi,  a  Painter  of  the  Roman 
School,  his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent, 

7  39- 

Taille,  Trench  Ter  n  of  Heraldry,  Signification 
thereof,  126. 

Tan,  in  Tanning,  what,  how  prepared,  10S2. 


1083. 


Pofitive,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 
Scholaftick,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 
Speculative,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 
Polemical,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 


Theological  Arguments,  in  Theology,  whence 
deduced,  1084. 

Tangent,  in  Trigonometry,  Definition  and  Di- 1  Theorbo,  an  Inftrumcnt  of  Mufick,  Defcrip- 


vifion  thereof,  1162. 


tion,  Hiftory,  and  Ufc  thereof,  531. 


of  the  Complement,  Definition  there-  j  Tbcrnpbim,  in  Religion,  Hiftory  thereof. 


of,  ibid. 

- Artificial,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

of  a  Conic  Section,  Definition  thereof, 


100 


r 


ibid. 


Tbcriaca  Jhidromachi,  in  Pharmacy,  Prepara¬ 
tion,  Virtues,  Dofcs,  and  Pliftory  thereof, 
852. 

Tbcriaca  Reformat  a.  Preparation,  Virtues  and 
Dofcs  thereof,  853. 


Tangents,  Method  thereof,  1162,  1163. 

Tartarian,  their  Letters,  in  Grammar,  33. 

Teeth  of  Children,  in  Midwifry,  when  they  Tbcriaca  Diatcjfaron,  Mefvc,  Preparation,  Vir 
mod  commonly  begin  to  appear,  how  bred,  tucs  and  Doles  thereof,  ibid. 
how  cut.  Method  of  helping  them,  484,  Thermometer,  in  Pneumatic!:,  various  Kinds 

4®  >•  thereof,  953. 

De  G.ct  logon's  Remarks  on  die  Virtues  of  | - depending  on  the  Rarefaction  of 


the  Anodyne  Necklace,  ibid. 
feints,  what,  in  Painting,  753. 

Telefcope,  in  Opticks,  Compofition  thereof, 

64  8. 

- when  firft  invented,  652. 

- different  Kinds  thereof,  64S. 

- - Galilaian,  or  Dutch,  how  made, 

f.yS,  f.49. 

- Ufc  and  Theory  thereof,  630. 

A  ftroncmical,  Conftrudion  and  Theory 


the  Air,  Conftruflion  and  Theory  thereof 
ibid. 

Mercurial,  Conftru&ion  and  The- 


126. 

Tortoife,  Hicroglyphick,  Explication  thereof, 

166. 

Towers  of  Wood,  Machines  of  War  ufed 
among  the  Antients,  Defcription  and  Ufc 
thereof,  106. 

Traditions,  in  Theology,  fcveral  Kinds  there¬ 
of,  r  1 00. 

• - of  the  Old  Tcftamcnt,  their  Authority, 

ibid. 


1 101. 


of  die  New,  fevcral  Kinds  thereof, 

-  Apoftolical,  their  Authority,  Proofs 

thereof,  1101,  j  ioz. 

Ecclcfiafticul,  their  Authority,  Proofs 


thereof,  1102,  1103. 

Objc&ions  againft  them,  1103,  1104. 


ory  thereof,  ibid. 

Florentine,  common,  Conflruc- 


tion  thereof,  ibid. 

Theory  and  Defers  thereof,  954. 


*  r  /  w*  1 

Thomas  Giettiuo,,  a  Painter  of  the  Roman 
School,  his  Iliftory  and  particular  Talent, 

759- 

Thorough-bafs,  in  Mufick,  Definition  and 
Ufe  thereof.  Remarks  of  M.  Broflart  there¬ 
on*  thereof,  650,  65 1.  I  upon,  ibid. 

f  Land,  or  Day,  Conftrudion,  Ufc  and  I  Thunder,  an  igneous  Meteor,  in  Meteorology, 


tia  reof,  630. 

—  Htr;gcn  s  great,  Conftrudion  and  Tlic- 


Theory  thereof,  631,  63 2. 

- -Binocular,  Defcription  thereof,  651, 

T'fllers  of  the  Exchequer,  in  Law,  their  Office, 

Ti  inpci ament,  in  Mufick,  Signification,  Rules 
and  Hiffory  thereof,  342, 


Theory  thereof,  according  to  Dcs  Cartes, 
Nt'ieton,  IVallis,  and  Dc  Coctlogon,  41Q, 

A")- 

its  Phenomena  accounted  for  by  De 


Coctlogon,  according  to  his  own  1  Iypothcfis, 

A  >9  “ 


of  tlie  Lute,  in  Mufick,  how  died-  Thunder-bolt,  Definition,  and  Iliftory  thereof, 
.  ,t,l»  CD*  ,  ibid. 

Icmie,  I  enny,  or  ’J  awny,  a  Colour,  in  He-  Tide:.,  in  Meteorology,  Theory  thereof,  as 
raldry,  Blazon  thereof,  108.  deduced  from  the  Newtonian  Principles,  by 

Tenor,  in  Mufick,  Definition  thereof,  how  Di.  Da/lry,  430,  431. 

rnaiked,  329.  Tierce,  French  Term  of  Heraldry,  Significa- 

—  two  Kinds  thereof,  diflinguifhed  by  die  tion  thereof,  126. 

Italian',,  ibid.  Ti/nantbe,  a  celebrated  Painter  among  tho  An- 

Cor.rertantc,  Diftindion  and  Rule:,  (here-  tients  j  his  Hiftory  and  particular  Talent, 


of,  ibid. 


Tragedy,  in  Poetry,  what  in  its  Origin,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Datin',  966. 

- what  according  to  FIcdcling,  067. 

- Faults  found  in  tliofc  of  Euripides,  ib. 

- how  defined  by  Ariftotlc,  Remarks  of 

Corneille  thereupon,  ibid. 

- modern,  fcveral  Parts  thereof,  ibid. 


- Rules  given  by  Boilcau,  96^.  , 

Trou  relic,  Term  of  Heraldry,  Signification 
thereof,  126. 

Transfiguration  of  Clirift,  in  Incarnation, 
Proofs  thereof,  254. 

Tranfpofition,  in  Mufick,  two  Kinds  thereof, 

■ -  —  with  Rcfpedto  the  Cleft,  Definition, 

Rulcs  and  Ufe  thereof,  ibid. 

from  one  Key  to  another,  Rules  and 


Ufe  thereof,  ibid. 

Tranfpofition  of  both  Kinds,  Ufe 
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thereof,  and  Remarks  thereupon,  ibid 
Tkavi'i.ljno,  Maxims  thereof,  as  cllabliflicd 
by  De  Coctlogon,  1224,  1223. 

Tuka  i  iks,  how  to  be  negotiated,  according  to 
Dc  Coetlogon’a  new  Maxims,  ufh  1 1 37- 

- - different  Sorts  thereof,  1 1 3 7*.  n  , 

- - of  Peace  concluded  nt  Weflniinfter  be¬ 
tween  the  King  of  Great  JJriinm  Charles  . 

and  1  he  Slates  General,  1 1 3S,  *  *  39- 
_ De  Co et logon’s  Remarks  thereupon, 

— —  concluded  between  the  King  off  nmcu 

and  the  States  General,  1141* 

—  Dc  Coctlogon’s  Remarks  thereupon, 

ibid.  treaty 


I 


4 
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1 

treaty  of  Fife,  between  the  King  of  France 

and  the  Pope,  ii+i,  114s,  1 143- 

De  Coedogon’s  Remarks  thereupon,  x  14.3, 
Treaty  between  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
the  French  Calviniits,  1 144. 

DeCoetlogon's  Remarks.thereupon,  1145. 

Treaty  of  M uniter,  1x45. 

_ _ DeCoetlogon’s  Remarks  thereupon,  1 1 55. 

Treble,  in  Muilck;  Rules  and  Divifioii  tliere- 

of,  529- 

Trefoil,  an  Ordinary,  in  Heraldry,  Blazon 
thereof,  113. 

Treille,  French  Term,  of  Heraldry,  Significa¬ 
tion  thereof,  1 26. 

Tremolo,  in  Mufick,  Signification  thereof, 
543. 

Triad,  in  Mufick,  Definition,  Rules  and  Ufe 
thereof,  ibid. 

Trias,  Term  of  Mufick,  Signification  thereof, 
ibid. 

Tribach,  a  Foot,  in  Poetry,  Rules  thereof, 
961. 

Trident,  Hieroglyphick,  Explication  thereof, 
168. 


for  the  Afthma ;  Preparation,  Virtues, 


and  Dofes.  thereof,  ibid \ 

Bcchick  j  Preparation,  Virtues*  and 


Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

red  Bcchick ;  Preparation,  Virtues, 


Venetian  Take,  in  Painting  J  Remarks  there'- 
upon,  79?,  796* 

Vcntado'ur,  Dutchy  in  France  ;  when*  and  by 
whom  erefted,  616. 

Verb,  in  Grammar;  Definition  thereof,  70. 
and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid.  *  I  Verbs,  their  Origin  and  Office;  how  diftin- 

-  Anodine ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and  guilhed  from  Nouns,  their  Ufe,  how  dc- 

Dofes  thereof,  ibid.  fined  by  Ariftotle,  Buxtorf,  and  Scaliger;  ib. 

-  to  flop  the  vomiting  of  Blood;  Pre-  Verbs,  varioufly  divided,  71. 

paration.  Virtues,  and  Doles  thereof,  ibid.  -  aftive;  three  Kinds  thereof,  ibid-. 

- to  Hop  the  immoderate  Flux  of  the  I - paflivc ;  Definition  and  Doftrine  there- 

Piles;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and  Dofes  there-  of,  ibid. 

of,  ibid.  I -  Subftantive  ;  Definition  and  Doftrine 

- for  a  Diarrhoea ;  Preparation,  V irtues,  j  thereof,  ibid. 

auxiliary  ;  Definition  and  Doftrine  there-* 


and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid, 

for  the  Diabetes ;  Preparation,  Virtues, 


and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

for  the  Pleurify ;  Preparation,  Vir- 


-  / 

tues,  and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid. 

of  Kermes ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  and 


of,  ibid. 

—  regular ;  Definition  and  Rules  thereof,  ib. 
irregular ;  Definition  and  Rules  there¬ 


of,  ibid. 

imperfonal ;  Definition  and  Rules  there¬ 


of,  ibid. 


Dofes  thereof,  843,  844.  -  . 

Trumpet,  Hieroglyphick;  Explication  there-  Vermuille,  Dutchy,  In  France;  when,  and  by 
of,  i(?S.  whom  erefted,  ibid. 

Trumpet,  an  Inftrument  of  Mufick;  Defcrip-  Verfe,  in  Poetry ;  Definition  thereof,  960. 
Trifera,  in  Pharmacy ;  Preparation  and  Vir-  tion  and  Ufe  thereof,  534.  Verfes;  their  various  Kinds  and  Denomina- 

tues  thereof,  855.  Trumpet -marine,  an  Inftrument  of  Mufick;  tions,  ibid. 

Trigonometry,  Definition  and  Divifion  there-  Defcription  and  Ufe  thereof,  532.. 

0f  1162.  Trunked,  Term  of  Heraldry  ;  Signification 

- - -plain,  Doftrine  thereof,  1163.  thereof,  126. 

1 _ _  fpherical,  Doftrine  thereof,  Trunquc,  French  Term  of  Heraldry;  Signi- 

1163,  1164.  ficatlon  thereof,  126. 

Trigonometry  ;  Utility  thereof,  u66.  Turcoife,  or  Turquoifc,  in  Lapidary ;  two 

Trillo,  in  Mufick  ;  how  marked,  543.  Kinds  thereof,  274. 

Trinity;  Treatife  thereof,  1167,  1168.  -  oriental;  Beauty  and  Value  there- 

_  —  A  An  m  • 


^  w  -  -  —  —  -  -  # 

‘Trinitarians,  a  religious  Order,  their  Hifto- 
ry,  673. 

Trio,  in  Mufick ;  Definition  and  Rules  there¬ 


of,  ibid. 


occidental ;  Value,  and  Hiftory 


ft  1/  ft  ft  ft  • 

Hexameter ;  two  Kinds  thereof,  how 
compofed,  ibid. 

- heroick  Englifli ;  how  compofed,  ib. 

- -  Pentameter  ;  Definition  and  Rules 

til  ere  of,  ibid. 

- iambic  ;  Definition,  Diftinftion,  Rules 

and  Examples  thereof,  961,  962. 

- —  faphick  ;  Definition,  Rules,  and  Ex¬ 
amples  thereof,  962. 

adonick  ;  Definition  and  Exam  pies 


thereof,  ibid. 


thereof,  ibid.  .  - ,  _  . 

0ft  n,  I  Turks,  three  Kinds  of  Marriage  among  them  Vertigo,  a  Difeafe  in  Phyfick ;  Caules,  and 

Triple,  limple,  in  Mufick  ;  five  Kinds  there- 1  in  Law,  285.  Cure  thereof,  921. 

0f  r 20.  \TurkiJ}}  Government ;  Hiftory  thereof,  42,  43.  IVcftels  ufed  in  Pharmacy,  887.  . 

_ grand  or  maggiore  ;  Doftrinc  thereof,  1  Turning  ;  Art  thereof,  1187.  IViboar,  in  Naval  Architecture 5  Delcnption 

how  marked,  both  by  the  Anticnts  and  Mo- 1  Turpentine,  Preparation  thereof;  in  Phar-  thereof,  579.  f 

derns,  520,  521 .  macy,  823.  _  _  _  ^ices  oppofed  to  Charity,  in  Theology,  1096* 

_ mhiore ,  Doftrine  thereof ;  how  mark- 1  Tutorage,  in  Law  ;  Definition,  Doftrine,  and  1097.  ...  .  , 

ed  both  by  the  Antients  and  Modems,  521.  I  Hiftory  thereof,  2S5.  Viftory,  in  Painting;  how  painted,  75 z- 

_  pirciola ,  or  final  1 ;  Doftrine  thereof,  I  Tymbal,  an  Inftrument  of  Mufick;  Defcrip-  Willars,  Dutchy  in  France;  when,  and  y 

how  marked  both  by  the  Anticnts  and  Mo-  tion  and  Ufe  thereof,  536.  whom  erefted,  610. 

derns,  ibid.  (Types,  in  Printing;  their  different  Names,  \VilIeroy,  Dutchy  in  France;  when*  and  by 

- ’  cromctta,  or  of  Crotchets ;  Doftrine  I  according  to  their  Sizes,  985.  whom  erefted,  617.  .  .  . 

thereof,  how  marked  both  by  the  Antients  I  Tyranny,  or  defpotick  Power,  in  Government ;  Vine,  Hieroglyphic*;  Signification 

and  Modems,  ibid.  its  Origin  according  to DeCoctlogon,  38,  39.  ot,  169.  fM(;,  TVfcriDtion 

_ _ femi-cromctta,  or  of  double  Crotchets ;  Viola,  an  Inftrument  of  Mufick  ;  Defcription 

Doftrinc  thereof,  how  marked,  ibid.  I  *  U.  ai?.d  thc*eof’  532-  Defcrmtion 

Triples  compofed;  three  Sorts  thereof,  521.  _  ,  _  „  ,  fl  V«ohn,  an  Inftruinc.it  of  Mufick ,  Defcnpuon 

-  di  femi-minima ;  how  marked,  ibid.  TT  in  Grammar,  the  fifth  Vowel  of  the]  thereof,  ibid. 

5  twentieth  Letter  of  the  Alphabet  ; 

marked  ibid.  "  I  bow  pronounced  by  the  Englifli,  French,  I  fick,  ibid. 

Doarine  thereof,-  how  |  6*3.  .  - how  play’d.upon  s.what  Cleff  ufed  to 


>1,  IVIU .  m 

how  denoted  in  Compofxtions  of  Mu- 


its  Signification  among  the  numeral  Cha- 


note  the  Mufick  for  the  Violin,  ibid. 
Violoncello,  an  Inllrument  of  Mufick ;  De¬ 
fcription  and  Ulc  thereof,  ibid. 

_  .  «  /•  iii 


marked,  521,  522. 

Triples  mixt ;  Doctrine  thereof,  522.  rafters  of  the  Antients,  64. 

Triples  at  two  Times ;  Doftrinc  thereof,  ibid.  V,  in  Mufick  ;  Signification  thereof,  543.  1  v  1  •  t-  j  .1  c  -j-j 

- at  four  Times ;  Doftrinc  thereof,  ib.  Vacuum,  in  Philofophy;  two  Kinds  thereof  Viols  ;  various  kinds  theicof,  ibid. 

Tripping,  Term  of  Heraldry  ;  Signification  diftinguiflied  by  the  Antients,  906.  |  Bafs ;  Defcription  theico  ,  tu. 

thereof,  1 26.  Vacuum  coaccrJtum  ;  Definition  and  Doftrinc  | - Alto  ;  Delcnption  thereof,  M 


thereof,  ibid. 

rejefted  by  the  later  Philofophcrs,  and 


Trithcitcs ,  Hcrcticks;  their  Hiftory  and  Er¬ 
rors,  1 54.  ,  .  - 

Tritis,  Term  of  Foreft  ;  Signification  there-  particularly  by  the  Cartcfians,  ibid. 

of,  *  j  90.  Vacuum  dijj rninat urn  \  rejefted  by  the  Pcripa- 

Triton,  in  Mythology  ;  Hiftory  thereof,  552,  tcticks,  ibid. 

--2.  Vacuum  ;  not  only  its  Exiftencc,  but  even  its 

Tritonc,  in  Mufick  ;  Rules  thereof,  531.  Poffibility  denied  by  Dcs  Cartes,  and  De 

Troches,  in  Pharmacy;  Etymology,  and  Hi-  Coctlogon,  ibid. 

flory  thereof,  84 1 .  - its  Exiftcncc  aflerted  by  oir  llaac  Ncw- 

Troclics  of  AUuindal ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  ton,  90 7,  908.  _  .  , 

and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid.  .  Vair,  in  Heraldry;  Origin,  Defcription,  and 

Troches  of  Agarick  ;  Preparation,  Virtues,  Blazon  thereof,  114. 

and  Dofes  thereof,  842.  - Co/om bier's  Remarks  thereupon,  ibid. 


—  D’Amorc ;  Defcription  and  Ufe  there  ^ 
of,  ibid. 

—  large  ;  Defcription  and  Ufe  thereof,  ib. 
Bauarda  ;  Defcription  and  Ufe  thereof,  ibi 
dc  Braccio ;  Defcription  and  Ufe  there¬ 


of,  532. 

—  Prima  ;  Defcription  and  Ufe  thereof,  ib. 
Sccunda;  Defcription  and  Ufe  there¬ 


of,  ibid. 

—  Tcrza  ;  Defcription  and  Ufe  thereof,  ib. 
Quarta  ;  Defcription  and  Ufe  thereof,  ib. 

/•  •  .1  1  tu*.  mI. 


Violetta  ;  Defcription  and  Ufe  tliercof,  ibid. 
Viper,  Hieroglyphick;  how  reprefented  by  the 
Egyptian  Priefts,  and  to  what  Purpofc,  16^.. 
-  how  on  a  Medal  of  the  Emprefs  Julia 


Troches  of  Rhubarb  ;*  Preparation,  Virtues,  Vairy,  Term  of  Heraldry ;  Signification  there  - 

and  Dofes  thereof,  ibid.  of»  ibid.  ,  ~  ..  .... 

Troches  of  Alkekcngi  j  Preparation,  Virtues,  * Mr  Hcrcfiarch  ,  Jus  IMory  turd  Er-  M  ^  ^ 

ancl  Dofes  thercoi,  ibid.  rQrs,  133.  it  o 

— —  of  Rainicli  j  Preparation,  Virtues,  and  Valmtimls,  Dutchy  in  France ;  when,  and  by  823.  .  .  .  ,  •  t  d  ,«rZ 

Dofes  thereof,  ibid.  whom  crefted,  616.  Vntue,  in  Painting  ;  how  painted,  752. 


^jtsutfsxsr*"- Y'"  r‘s& “•  ’  «&«**■.*»*. — 

v"””'  Ttsfc£AX7  :  v&j1  si*  j  <»  - ».  *— . 

■ - ■  hyllcrick  ;  Preparation,  Virtue,  and  Varniljr, .  in  Japanmugi  how  prepared  ™d  "d  iutuitiv;,  it.  Poffibility  i  how 


Dofer.  thereof,  ibid.  applied,  233.  , 

- of  Myrrh  r  Preparation,  Virtues,  and  Veil,  I-IicroRlyphick  ;  how  reprefented  on  an-  proved, ,20,  - '• 

.Dofes  thereof,  ihiJ.  ‘  tlquc  Medals,  and  to  wltal  Purjrofe,  .67.  —  fa  tx  'tawc  how  ovul, 

_  of  Barberries  J  Preparation,  Virtues,  Vellum,  in  Paper-making  ;  Defcription  there - Its  Objcft.i ,  Pioois  thuc  %  3 

;uid  Dofes  thereof,  ibid.  of,  Hoi. 


Dote 


Its  V.  quality  and  Uneqrdity  »  Proofs 

-  Narcotick  ,  Preparation,  Virtue,,  and  Velvet,  in  Weaving .  how  wove,  it,  belt  he  cof,  26.  Syfleme 

fes  thereof  ibid.  Manufaftures ;  fcvcral  Kinds  thereof,  isofi.  Vilion,  in  UpticKs,  ltvci.u  u»  / 

•  fitrurcdj  Defcription  thereof,  ibid.  tliercof,  634.  . 

Dofe»  thereof.  8, a.  84*  '  .  - -  ^  °*  inched,  Defcription  —  of  ,fa  Vl^uU  and  how 

Troches  of  Gordon  reformed;'  Preparation,  tliercof,  ibid.  F1  »'  vb:(.matu }  Proofs  thereof,  ibid. 

Virtue,,  and  Dofes  thereof.  84 j.  - f?™  f  ^fcnption  thereof  ,bu.  -  <>  .  ^  ‘  •» ",d  jn  clmplcr 

- for  a  Gtmorrlnva  i  Prepiration,  Vir-  - llnpcd  ,  Defer.pt.01  thereof,  ,/,/rf.  — -  J 

tues,  and  Dofo  thereof,  ibiJ.  Venereal  Difeafe,  how  cured  m  a  Woman  witlil  De  ajfc.h.  iM. 


Child,  in  Midwifry,  .147. 


Vifion 


k  + 


I  N  D  E  X  to  the  Seg  .o  n  d  Volume. 


ViTiOn  of  the  Peripateiichs  Improved,  ibid. 

- - •  of  the  Cartcjldas  and  Newtonians,  fup- 

ported  by  Demonllrations,  634,  63^. 
Vifion,  Laws  thereof,  with  regard  to  the  Fi¬ 
gures  of  vifiblc  Objefts,  637.* 

■ -  with  Regard  to  the  Motion  -fcf  the  Vifi- 

bles,  637,  638. 

n/itation ,  a  religious  Congregation  of  Nuns,  in 
Orders;  Hiftory  fliereof^  676. 

Vitriol,  in  Minerals;  how  defined  by  Boer- 
haave  ;  different  Sprts' thereof,  494. 

- -  Roman,  whence  brought,  its  Colour ; 

how  made,  Jbtd. 

white ;  jits  Qualities,  ibid. 
what  they  confill  of,  according  to  Geof¬ 


frey  and  Boerbaanee,  ibid. 

Vitriol,  native  ;  Hiflory  tliereof,  ibid. 

-  green  ;  its  Qualities  and  Virtues,  ibid . 

Vitrous  Humour  of  the  Eyes,  in  Opticks,  De- 
feription  and  Ufe  thereof  633. 

Unde,  Term  of  Heraldry ;  Signification  there¬ 
of,  126. 

Unguent,  in  Pharmacy ;  Etymology  and  Ufes 
thereof,  S76. 

Unguent  um  ofRofcs  ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 
thereof,  ibid. 

-  Pcpulcum  ;  Preparation  and  V  irtucs 

thereof,  ibid. 

Remarks  thereupon,  i bid. 


*  r  ^ 

Unguent  um  album  ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 
tliereof,  ibid. 

■ -  -  Pampbol/gos  ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 

thereof  ibid. 

Deficcativum  rubrum  ;  Preparation 


affirmative;  Doftrine  thereof,  ibid.  |W,  in  the  Englifh,  ufualiy  a  ,Confon  ant 
numerical;  Doftrine  thereof,  ibid.  '  o  -  ‘  > 


fometimes  a  Vowel,  how  pronounced^  •l? 
Unity  of  tlie  drjimatick  Aftion,  in  Poetry ;  in  W.  W.  W.  ufed  in  Mufick,  to  what  p!,  *r 
what  it  confills,  966.  '533-  r^°*e» 

Unity  of  Time;  Laws  thereof,  •  ibid.  Wad,  in  Gunnery,  Ufe  thereof,  89. 

of  Place  and  Scene;  Rules  thereof,  ibid.  Wad-Screw,  in  Gunnery,  Defcription  , ... 

r\C  Pknvn  Apt*  •  P  nl/kc  tliPT'Pnf  ihi/1  fhrrpfif*.  R7. 


of  Character ;  Rules  thereof,  ibid. 


thereof,  87. 


Univcrfal  judgment,  in  Incarnation  ;  Doftrine  Waldo,  a  Dogmatift,  his  Hiflory  and  IWm  > 
thereof,  263,  264.  158.  0  as> 

University,  Definition  thereof,  1188.  Waldittfes,  a  Seft,  in  Herefies,  tlicir  Hii1 
Univcrfitics,  why  thus  called ;  the  moll  famous  ibid. 


Walking,  inccffus,  in  Rhetorick,  RUJCS  ti 
of;  1  o  1 8.  cre‘ 


in  Europe,  ibid. 

Univerfity  of  Paris,  when  founded,  and  by 

whom;  its  fevcral  Faculties,  Exercifes,  Go-  Wallis ,  Dr.  his  Sentiment  on  the  Origin  ->  1 
5,  Profeffors,  Privileges,  ibid.  Etymology  of  many  Englifh  Words  *J*  • 


vernors, 


Its  Colleges,  their  Foundation,  Ex-  Grammar,  81. 


in 


ercifes.  Privileges,  Inununitics,  Revenues,  l Balter  Lollard,  Hcretick,  his  Errors,  1  -g 
1188,  1 1 89.  War,  Definition  and  Diftinftion  tliereof  ,' 

Univerfity  of  Montpellier,  in  France;  when,  Theology,  1098.  *  n 

1  i  *■  11  •  i'  it  *  .1  _  n*  j-  r  •  •  « 


offenlive.  Definition  and  Doctrine  there- 
of,  1098,  1099. 

defenfive,  Definition  and  Doctrine  there- 


of,  ibid. 

—  when  lawful  and  juft,  1099. 

—  in  whom  refides  the  lawful  Authority 

declare  it,  ibid.  Y  t0 


and  Virtues  thereof,  876,  S77. 

Biflu  um  ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 


✓ 

thereof,  877. 

Remarks  thereupon,  ibid. 


Unguen  turn  .dpojlolorutu ;  Preparation  and  Vir¬ 
tues  thereof,  ibid. 

~ — -  bl'tudificc.t iaeum  de  yip  to  ;  Preparation 

and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

bjondife  at  in-urn  de  rrjina  ;  Preparation 


and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

M:ndi fieati'vum  Nie.  P Emery ;  Prepa¬ 


ration  and  Virtues  tliereof,  ibid. 

.‘Egpptiaaun  ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  ibid. 

de  /lit  boat  reformat  um  ;  Preparation 
and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

U uglier. turn  aurcum  ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 
thereof,  878. 

• - A Ke.politanurn  Jhnplex  ;  Preparation  and 

Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

- -  Neapolitununi  quadruplicatum  tner cu¬ 

rio  ;  Preparation  and  Y  irtucs  thereof,  ibid. 
Emu  latum  ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  ibid. 

K i ot i anu »t ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 


Univerfity  of Glafgow,  in  Scotland  ;  when,  and 
by  whom  founded ;  and  tlie  reft  of  its  Hi¬ 
flory,  1197,  1198. 

Univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland  ;  when, 
and  by  whom  founded,  and  the  reft  of  its  Hi¬ 
flory,  1198,  1199. 

Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland ;  when, 
and  by  whom  founded,  and  the  reft  of  its 
Hiflory,  1199,  1200. 

Vocal  Mufick;  Definition,  Hiflory,  and  Rules 
thereof,  529,  330. 

Voice,  in  Mufick ;  Definition  and  Divifion 
thereof,  530. 

-  fhrill;  by  whom  performed,  ibid. 

- -  mediate ;  Rules  thereof,  ibid. 

- deep  ;  Rules  thereof,  ibid. 

Voice ,  in  Rhetorick ;  Advantages  there¬ 
of,  1017. 

Voided,  Term  of  Heraldry  ;  Signification 
thereof,  1  26. 

Volant,  Term  of  Heraldry  ;  Signification 
thereof,  126. 

Vomiting  of  a  pregnant  Woman,  in  Midwifry ; 

Prognoflick  thereof,  442. 

Boffins,  his  Sentiment  on  tlie  Origin  of  the 
Cophtic  Language,  79. 

Vowel,  in  Grammar ;  Definition,  Dilhnftion, 
and  Hiflory  tliereof,  37. 

Vows  monallick ;  their  Origin,  Number,  So¬ 
lemnity  ;  Abufes  committed  in  them ;  De 
Cocrlogon’s  Remarks  thereupon,  677. 
Urania,  in  Painting ;  how  painted,  752. 
Urbane  Servitude,  in  Law ;  what,  287. 
Urbane  Building,  in  Law,  ibid. 

Urbane  Services,  in  Law;  Doftrinc  thereof, 
Ufage;  its  Utility  in  a  Language,  76. 

- how  defined  by  Vaugelns,  ibid. 

contra  B,  rmes  \  Preparation  and  Vir-  Ufe,  and  Habitation,  in  Law  ;  Doftrinetherc- 
tues  thereof,  ibid.  pL  287. 

- de  fit  pi]  fro  Prntionibtts ;  Preparation  Ufe,  in  Law ;  Signification  thereof,  ibid. 

and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid.  Ufes,  when  invented  in  England,  ibid. 

— — -  A’,  rnuuum  ;  Preparation  and  Virtues  Ufa,  Dutchy  in  Prance;  when,  and  by  whom 
tliereof,  ibid.  erefted,  616. 

- J/.ud'u.nm  ad  //<  rmerhcldt  s ;  Prcpar.v  Ufo,  in  Mufick;  Signification,  and  Doftrinc 

t ion  ami  \  ii tries  thereof,  ibid .  tliereof,  c.f  3,  544. 

•  «  r 


and  by  whom  founded ;  irs  Excellence  in  the  j- 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  1190. 

Univerfity  of  Orleans,  in  France  ;  when,  and 
by  whom  founded  ;  very  beneficial  to  Fo¬ 
reigners,  ibid. 

Univerfity  of  Angers,  when,  and  by  whom 
founded,  ibid. 

Univerfity  of  Oxford,  the  fecond  in  Europe  ; 
when,  and  by  whom  founded ;  its  Government, 

Privileges,  Immunities,  Exercifes,  Colleges, 
fumptuous  Buildings,  1190,  1191,  1192. 

Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  when,  and  by  whom  bufhes  in  War,  1100. 

founded  ;  its  Government,  Exercifes,  Privi-  Wafhing  Rags  for  the  Paper-mill,  in  Paper- 
leges,  Colleges,  Buildings,  Revenues,  1192.  making,  Procels  thereof,  796. 

Univerfity  of  St  Andrew,  in  Scotland  ;  when,  Water-Camblcts,  Defcription  thereof,  in  Wcav- 
and  by  whom  founded;  the  Number  of  ing  1202.  .  - 

its  Colleges,  tlicir  Exercifes,  Government,  Waters,  in  which  the  Child  fivims  in  the  Ma- 
Privi leges,  Revenues,  Buildings,  fcfr.  1197.  trice,  their  Origin  and  Ufes,  491. 


—  Whether  that  Authority  refides  in  Eccle 
fiallicks,  De  Coetlogon’s  Sentiment  there¬ 
upon,  ibid. 

Whether  it  be  lawful  to  make  Ufe  of  Am  - 


muft  be  left  to  break  of  thfemfelves,  in 
the  Delivery,  when  well  prepared  and  form- 
cd,  453. 

- ot  the  mineral  Springs  of  the  City  of 

Bath  in  Somerfetlhire,  their  Qualities  and 
Virtues,  502. 

— - —  Dr.  Aftrendoff’s  Remarks  thereupon, 
ibid. 


of  the  Mineral  Springs  of  Bourbon 
Lancy  in  France,  tlicir  Qualities  and  Virtues, 
503. 

of  Bourbon  L’Archambault,  their  Qua¬ 


lities  and  Virtues,  503,  504. 

-  of  the  mineral  Springs  of  Spaw,  their 

•  •  _  r _ j  1  _  .  •  . 


tliereof,  t!id. 

- de  Tut hiit  i  Preparation  and  Virtues 

thereof,  ibid. 

Oxydomieutn  ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 
thereof,  ibid. 

Puma  turn  offh  inale  ;  Preparation  and 


Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

rig  rip  pa  Preparation  and  Virtues 


Qualities  founded  on  Experiments  made  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Sciences  at  Paris, 
505. 

- Mineral,  Remarks  thereupon,  306. 

Obfervations  made  on  their  divers 


Weights  and  Confidences,  507. 

dillilled,  in  Pharmacy,  Proccfs  thereof, 


85S. 


dillilled,  their  Divifion,  ibid. 

- finiple,  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

- compofed.  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 

-  of  Plantain,  Dillillation  and  Virtues 

tliereof;  ibid. 

of  Sorrel,  Dillillation  and  Virtues 


V  mm 

thereof,  8;«). 

S.ypti.um  ■,  Preparation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  ibid. 

dt  Styrrec ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  ibid. 

Defnjivutn  ;  Preparation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  ibid. 

of  Wormwood,  Diftillatioa  and  Vir¬ 


tues  tliereof,  859. 

of  Roles,  Dillillation  and  Virtues  there¬ 


of,  ibid. 

of  Strawberry,  Dillillation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  ibid. 

of  Walnuts,  Dillillation  and  Virtues 


thereof,  Had. 


* 

tliereof,  859,  860. 

of  Cow-dung,  Dillillation  and  Virtues 


1 

thereof,  860. 

of  a  Thoufand  Flowers,  Dillillation 


and  Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

of  the  Frey  of  Frogs,  Diftillation,  and 


Virtues  thereof,  ibid. 

of  Snails,  Dillillation  and  Virtues  therc- 


( -  -u  f'.r  Bums-,  Preparation  and  Virtues  [  Ufucaption,  in  Law;  Definition  thereof,  287. 

Ufncaplions  ;  Doftrine  thereof,  ibid. 

I  r.tn  J,-  ('.a  he ;  Preparation  and  Virtues  UJiifruit,  in  Law;  Definition  and  Doftrinc 
thvivof,  /'.■■/.  .  tliereof,  ibid. 

Ci  l.r  'viva  ;  Preparation  and  Vir-  Ufufraftory,  who,  and  his  Right,  ibid. 
tries  ibid.  Utenlils  of' the  Clafi-I loufes,  in  Glafs-making, 

— ■ —  C  •>>:■/•.(  at  a  in  meat  it  Urirur  to  tin-  3,  <j. 

tea  ;  Per  p...  at  ion  and  Virtue*  thereof,  880.  Utcn fils  u fid  in  Pharmacy,  various  Kinds  there- 
- „j  li.tun  tun  pm  lam'.  Preparation  of,  887. 

and  Virtue,  tli-icol,  tlud.  Vulcan,  in  Painting,  how  painted,  751, 

— —  j'tfum  Xtcn'.ti ;  Preparation  and  Vir-  \  ulnerary  Herbs,  in  Pharmacy,  tlicir  Names 
t  ic,  there')/;  ibid.  and  Number,  H09. 

- ,le bent  hi  tut  j  Preparation  ami  Vir-  Vulture,  llieroglyphick,  how  ufed  by  the 

tues  their' ibid.  Egyptian  Pi  lefts,  164. 


of,  ibid. 

Hungary,  Diftillation  and  Virtues  there¬ 


of,  ibid. 

to  nppeafe  tlie  Pains  of  the  Gout,  J)i- 


- .A-’/11;  Preparation  and  Virtues  there¬ 
of,  ibid.  V? 


ftillation  and  Virtues  thereof,  863, 

for  tlie  Eyes,  a  very  good  one,  Dillil- 


—  - -  j  r  y  ^ ' 

lation  and  Virtues  thereof,  863,  B64. 

••  Milk,  Peftoral  of  George  llatcmair 


Dillillation  and  Virtues  thereof,  864. 

to  prevent  the  Accidents  which  may  be 

*  .  .  _ _  1  •  ll  I*  .  T  1  t  .....Mil 


occafioned  by  a  Fright,  or  hall  of  a  Woman 
with  Child,  Dillillation  and  Virtues  thereof, 

—  for the  Hairs,  Dillillation  and  Virtues 


W. 


Unguent  to  inn!  *  flu*  Ha  in  grow  ;  Preparation 
and  V'ii tries  thereof,  ibid.  \X/’  f»ra,n*nnrf  a  Letter  particular  to  the 

Unifoiunce,  in  Mufick  ;  Definition  ami  Rule*  \y  ^  Northern  Langttagefl  and  People  63. 

tlu  iYof,  926.  \V,  Ibmetimes  admitted  into  the  French  for 

Unity  of  God;  Definition  thereof,  nj.  proper  Names,  ibid. 


thereof,  ibid.  ,  . 

Waved  Cawblet!),  in  Weaving,  Defcnpnon 

t JlCJ’OO/  I 

W  hAV  1  n  o,  different  Manners  thereof,  1 200. 

_ of  Cloth,  Procels  thereof,  1200,  uot. 

Cjinihler,  Procels  thereof,  1201, 


-  Druggets,  Procels  thereoi,  1202. 

«  Beige/  Pr ocetb  thereof,  ibid,  , 


YveAvm 


I  N  D  E  X  to  the  S  e  c  o  n  15  V  o  L  if  m  E. 


Weaving,  Rateens ;  Procefs  thereof,  ibid. 

Prizes  ;  Procefs  thereof^  ibid. 

Bays  ;  Procefs  thereof,  ibid. 

Say;  Procefs  thereof,  ibid. 
Ribbands;  Procefs  thereof,  1205. 


*  t  '  - 

-  human;  Definition  thereof,  ibid .  'Writryuarc  imped'd,  in  Lav/,  Definition  and 

-  what  Kind  of  Subordination  between  Rules  thereof  302. 

both,  249.  ,  - of  Formedon,  three  Kinds  thereof,  ibid. 

Will,  human,  in  Mctaphyfick  ;  Definition  and  - in  the  Dcfunder,  Form  thereof,  ibid. 

Doftrine  thereof,  415.  - in  the  Remainder,  Form  and  Rules  thcre- 


Taffety  ;  Procefs  thereof,  120  c,  1266.  William  Kay,  of  Breda,  a  Painter  of  the  Fie-  of,  ibid. 

*  •  /  r  C*  1 _ 1  .  1.  •  UTil _ J _ rn.  ♦_ 


Sattin ;  Procefs  thereof,  1206. 

Damafk ;  Procefs  theroof,  ibid. 
Brocade ;  Procefs  thereof,  ibid. 
Mohair;  Procefs  thereof,  ibid. 

Velvet;  Procefs  thereof,  ibid. 
Linen-Cloth  ;  Procefs  thereof,  1 207. 
Wedge,  in  Mcchanicks ;  Dcfcription  thereof. 


mifli  School ;  his  Hiitory  and  particular  Ta¬ 
lent,  781. 

William  Baur ,  of  Strafhourg,  a  Painter,  of  the  ]• 
Flcmifh  School ;  his  Hiitory  and  particular 
Talent,  785. 

William  Dobfon,  of  London,  an  Englifh  Painter; 
liis  particular  Talent,  795. 


in  the  Reverter,  Form  thereof,  ibid. 

—  Remarks  thereupon,  ibid. 

—  of  Partition,  in  Law,  Definition  and 
Rules  thereof,  ibid. 

of  Replevin,  Definition  and  Rules  thereof,. 
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yjc).  William  of  St.  Amour,  Dr.  of  Paris  ;  his  parti- 

Principles  whence  it  derives  its  Power,  cular  Sentiments,  158. 

Hid.  Wind,  in  Meteorology  ;  Definition  thereof, 

Welch  Language,  in  Grammar ;  Remarks  420 


of  Error,  in  Law,  Definition  and  Doc¬ 
trine  thereof,  315. 

of  precipe  quod  reddat,  Definition  and 


thereupon,  So. 

Weljlcd,  M.  his  Sentiment  on  the  Perfection  of 
the  Englifh  Language,  in  Grammar,  82. 
Wejlc'}  John,  his  Definition  of  Methodifm  ;  his 
Character  as  given  to  me  by  a  Friend,  436, 

.43/ *■■  * "  —  *  •  -  -  *  t 

JVefimhiftcr  School,  by  whom  founded,  1195. 

Wheel,  a  Machine,  in  Mcchanicks  ;  two  Sorts 

thereof,  377^ 

finiple ;  Defcription  and. Theory  there¬ 
of  377>  37s- 

Arif  otic ,  P.  Pouquct,  and  Dortus  dc 
My  raids  Remarks  thereupon,  37S. 

-  their  Power,  whence  it  remits,  ibid. 

Wheel  dented ;  Defcription  thereof,  ibid. 

-  their  Power  and  DoCtrine,  ibid. 

fWheel,  in  Pottery;  Defcription  thereof,  980.  , 

-  how  managed,  9 So,  981. 

When,  one  of  the  Categories  of.  Arillotlc,  in 
Logick,  ibid. 

Where,  one  of  the  Categories  of  Arillotlc,  in 
Logick,  ibid. 

Whigs,  a  formidable  Party  in  England;  their 
Origin  and  Dillinftion,  1121.’ 

-  State  Republicans;  their  Character  and 

Maxims,  ibid.  '■  * 

moderate  State ;  their  ClinraStcr  and 
Maxims,,  ibid. . 

—  Prdhyterians ;  their  Character  and  Prin¬ 
ciples,  ibid. 

—  DeCovt logon's  Remarks  thereupon,  1 1  st, 
1122. 

Whirl-wind,  in  MeteCfrology  ;  Definition  and 
divers  Sorts  thereof,  422. 

. -  diltinguiflied  by  their  particular 

Names,  ibid. 

1.  Prefer  ;  Definition.  *  and  Hillory 


Winds,  general,  accounted  for  by  Dcs  Cartes , 
Robnult,  and  Dr.  Halley,  ibid. 

-  Phenomena  of  the  general  Trade-winds 

,  accounted  for,  420,  421. 

its  Force  and  Velocity  ;  Theory  there- 


4  4  2 

Rules  thereof,  316,  317. 

of  ‘ Tejlatum ,  Definition  and  Rules  there¬ 


of,  ibid. 

of  non  omiltas,  Definition  •  and  Rules 


thereof,  ibid. 

-  Appearances  thereupon,  in.  the  Common- 


j  .of,  421. 

-  its  Qualities  and  EfFefts,  421,  422. 

Winds,  Divifion  thereof,  422. 

-  perennial,  or  conflant ;  Definition  and 

.  Doctrine  thereof,  ibid. 

dated,  or  periodical  j  Definition  and 


Definition  and  Rules 


Picas,  ibid. 

of  Jcirc  facias , 
thereof,  318. 

of  7 dft  prim,  Definition  and  Rules  there- 


Doftrine  thereof,  ibid. 

variable,  or  erratick ;  Definition  and 


of,  ibid. 

—  of  Capias,  two  Kinds  thereof,  ibid. 

ad  Refpondcndum,  Definition  and  Rules 


Doftrinc  thereof,  422. 

general ;  Definition  and  Doftrinc  there¬ 


of,  ibid. 

.particular;  Definition  and  DoCtrine 


thereof,  ibid. 

Pc  nr  phi  at  ;  Definition  and  Hiitory 


•  « 

thereof,  ibid. 

Ex  by  dr  la ;  Definition  and  Hiitory 


* 

thereof,  ibid. 

Winds,  in  Navigation ;  their  Number  and 
Names,  586. 

Winds,  regular,  in  Navigation ;  why  thus 
called  ;  where  they  blow  ;  and  in  what  Sea- 
fon,  596. 

Winds,  called  Monfons ,  by  the  Indians  ;  where, 
and  when  they  blow,  ibid. 

Wind,  Rain  and  Tempeft,  at  Sea,  their  Fore¬ 
runners,  as  obferved  by  Father  Fournier, 

■  ’  597- • 

Wind,  in Pncumaticks,  Definition  thereof,  959. 
Wind-mill,,  in  Pneumaticks,  Conllruftion  and 
Apparatus  thereof,  ibid. 

- Theory  of  its  Motion,  ibid. 

- ; - Eliptical,  Theory  thereof,  960. 

Wind-Initruments  of  the  Antients,  in  Mufick, 

544- 

Wine  Medicinal,  in  Pharmacy,  Definition 
thereof,  825. 

- of  Wormwood,  Preparation  and  Virtues 

thereof,  ibid. 

of  Mars,  Prepaiation  and  V irtue§  thereof. 


ibid. 


thereof,  ibid. 

- Pypho  or  Vortex,  Definition  and  Hi- 

ftory  tlu  r  :of,'  ibid. 

Hurricane  ;  Definition  and  Hillory 


—  Magiftral  Purgative,  Preparation  and  Vir¬ 
tues  thereof,  ibid. 

Febrifuge,  Preparation  and  Virtues  therc- 


thereof,  ibid. 

White  field  George ;  his  Charaftcr,  in  Methodifm; 

as  given, to  me, by  a  Friend,  436,  437.  ^ 
Whole,  in  Mctaphyfick  ;  Definition  and  Divi¬ 
fion  thereof,  40  c;. 


of,  ibid. 

for  the  Hydropfy,  Preparation  and.Vir- 


thereof,  ibid. 

Satisfaciendum,  Definition  and  Rules  there¬ 
of,  ibid. 

ad  Prof  eife endian.  Definition  and  Rules 
thereof,  319. 


X. 


Xa  double  Confonant,  and  the  Twcnty- 
_  fccond  Letter  of  the  Englilli  Alphabet, 
'  its  Sound  in  the  Englifh  and  French,  63. 
—  not  known  in  the  Hebrew,  ibid. 

—  its  Signification  among  the  numeral  Charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Antients,  64. 

—  it6  Signification,  in  Mufick,  344. 
Xerophacia,  Definition  and  Hillory  thereof, 
1207. 


Y. 


Ythe  Twenty-third  Letter  of  the  Englilli 
-  Alphabet,  whence  derived  63. 

— 'occalionally  both  a  Vowel  and  a  Confo¬ 
nant,-  ibid. 

■  Ufe  thereof,  to  what  attributed,  ibid. 

.how  ufcd  by  the  Romans,  64. 

-  how  in  the  modern  Languages,  ibid. 

•  its  Signification  among  the  numeral  Charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Antients,  ibid. 

Yard,  Main,  in  Naval  Architecture,  Propor¬ 
tions  thereof,  57 z. 

—  of  the  Foremaft,  Proportions  thereof,  ib. 
of  the  Mizen-mall,  Proportions  thereof. 


ibid. 


of  the  Boltfprit,  Proportions  thereof,  ibid. 
of  the  Main-top-mall,  Proportions  tliere- 


tues  thereof,  ibid. 

Witchcraft,  a  Sort  of  natural  Magick,  363.  J  of,  ibid. 

- - —  Theory  thereof  refuted  by  Dc  Coet-  (-2 - of  tlic  Forc-top-inaft,  Proportions  there  - 


logon,  and  his  own  Sentiment,  364. 


-  aClual  ;  Definition  and  Doftrine  there-  Wood  caried  to  a  Siege,  in  Gunnery,  98. 

of  ibid.  Wolf,  in  Hunting,  Hiitory  thereof,  196. 

^  %  t  11#  %  M  Z'  1  • 


of,  ibid. 

of  the  Top-gallant  of  the  Boltfprit,  Pro- 


potential  ;  Definition  and  Doarine 


thereof,  405,  406. 


n,  197 


Wild-Goat,  in  Hunting  ;  Hillory  thereof,  198.  Wool,  Knglifli,  its  Excellency,  1203. 


portions  thereof,  ibid. 

—  how  hunted,  dilfercnt  Manner  of  doing  [  Yawning,  Definition  and  Theory  thereof, 

1 208. 

Ynca,  their  Hillory,  1209. 


how  hunted,  ibid. 


Woollen  Manufaaurc,  in  England,  its  Hillory, 
ibid. 


Wilkins ,  Bifiiqp  ;  hjs  Attempts  for  a  general  dud. 

Chat-after,  in  Grammar,  1 ;6.*'  Word  Divine,  one  of  the  Names  of  the  fccond 

Will  of  God,  in  God  and  his  Attributes  ;  Dc-  l'erfon  of  the  Trinity,  Proofs  thereof,  1 182. 

*  ft  ft  t 


z. 


I.nition  and  Divifion  thereof,  29. 


whence  lie  proceeds,  1183. 


-  general;  Definition  ami  Doftrinc  there-  Words,  in  Grammar,  how  defined  by  Mclficurs 


Ztlic  laft  Letter  of  the  Alphabet,  and  onC 
-  of  the  double  Confonants,  64. 

“'how  pronounced,  its  Aflinity  with  the 


of  ibid. 

Ypecial;  Definition  and  Sub-divifion 


4 

thereof,  ibid. 

•  of  Plcnftirc ;  Definition  and  Doftrinc 


of  Port  Royal,  66. 

—  Divifion  thereof,  ibid. 

—  Primitive,  Definition,  Doftrinc  and  Ex- 


t hereof,  ibid. 

of  Sign;  Definition  and  Doftrine  there¬ 


of,  ibid. 

- antecedent  i  Definition  and  Doftrinc 

thereof,  ibid. 

- confoquiMit ;  .Definition  and  Doftrinc 

thereof,  ibid. 


Examples  thereof,  ibid. 

Remarks  thereupon,  ibid. 

Will  of  God,  the  Can fu  of  Things,  30.  I  - - Figures  thereof,  in  Rhetorick,  1013. 

Will-.  ofChriil,  in  Incarnation  ;  two  in  Num- 1  Workmen  carried  to  a  Siege,  in  Gunnery,  98 


Figure  9,  ibid. 

- its  Signification  among  the  numeral  Cha- 

rafters  of  the  Antients,  ibid. 

nmplcs  thereof,  ibid.  - its  Signification  in  Mufick,  544. 

Derivative,  Definition,  Doftrinc  and  Ex-  Zantpagnn,  Term  of  Mufick,  Signification 
amples  thereof,  ibid.  thereof,  ibid. 

Equivocal,  Definition,  Doftrinc  and  Ex-  / ephirus ,  in  Painting,  how  painted,  753-, 
lies  thereof,  ibid.  Zeuxis,  a  celebrated  Painter  among  the  Antients, 

his  1  liflory  and  particular  Talent,  ibid. 
Zootomy,  Definition  and  Treatife  thereof. 


ampl 


Synonymous,  Definition,  Doftrinc  and 


her,  248. 

—  divine;  Definition  thereof,  ibid. 
Von.  II. 


Worll iip,  Difparity  thereof,  when  it  diflblves 
Marriage,  in  Sacrament,  1031. 


1  209. 

Zoppo,  'Perm  of  Mufick,  Signification  thereof, 
5.14. 

Zuftblo,  Term  of  Mufick,  ibid.\ 
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